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RECOMMENDATION. 


Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
Gentlemen, 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  in  this  note  to  advance  one  word  in  be- 
half of  the  great  work  of  Professor  Samuel  CoOper,  of  London.  The 
labours  of  that  author  have  been  so  long  before  the  public,  have  re- 
ceived so  extensive  a  patronage  by  the  cultivators  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical knowledge  throughout  Europe  and  in  this  country,  as  to  place 
the  Surgical  Dictionary  in  the  very  first  rank  of  those  undertakings 
which  have  ennobled  the  science  of  which  it  treats,  and  rendered  it 
indispensable  to  every  student  and  practitioner  of  the  healing  art. 
Our  business  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  renew  to  you  our  thanks 
for  the  most  acceptable  edition  with  which  you  have  just  favoured  the 
profession,  of  that  vast  repository  of  surgical  literature  and  science. 
In  the  present  reprint  we  find  you  have  carefully  imbodied  the  great 
mass  of  original  matter  which  the  author  has  inserted  in  his  seventh 
and  last  edition,  and  have  also  again  commanded  the  talents  of  the 
same  able  and  efficient  editor,  Professor  Reese,  to  enrich  the  work 
still  farther  with  a  becoming  record  of  the  great  achievements  in  the 
operative  departments  of  chirurgical  art  which  American  skill  and  in- 
trepidity have  made  known. 

We  are  free  to  assert  that  the  labours  of  Professor  Reese  have  been 
executed  with  great  fidelity,  and  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  diligent  investigation  into  the  merits  and  services  of  American 
surgeons  throughout  the  Union,  drawn  up  with  commendable  zeal  and 
impartiality.  Critical  as  the  task  may  have  been,  Professor  Reese 
has  evinced  peculiar  dexterity  in  its  execution,  and  has  excited  in  the 
minds  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  cause  of  humanity  admiration  of 
the  talents  he  has  displayed,  and  gratitude  for  the  accession  of  knowl- 
edge which  he  has  so  advantageously  placed  within  their  reach. 
The  Old  World  will  have  additional  reasons  in  this  excellent  digest 
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•of  American  Surgery  by  Dr.  Reese,  to  estimate  in  a  still  more  favour- 
able light  this  branch  of  professional  science  as  cultivated  by  the 
New-  VALENTINE  MOTT,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  New-York. 

ALEX.  H.  STEVENS,  M.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New-York. 

JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  M.D., 
■Formerly  Professor  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y, 

WILLARD  PARKER,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y- 
WILLIAM  DETMOLD,  M.D.,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  M'CLELLAN,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

T.  D.  MUTTER,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

NATHAN  R.  SMITH,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore. 

H.  WILLIS  BAXLEY,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Washington  University  of 

Baltimore. 

J.  W.  R.  DUNBAR,  M.D., 
Late  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Washington  University  of  Baltimore. 

A  similar  testimonial  of  the  merits  of  this  new  American  edition  has 
also  been  received,  bearing  the  signature  of 

WM.  GIBSON,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Professor  Cooper,  of  London,  writes  to  the  American  editor,  under 
date  of  October  24,  1842,  as  follows  : 

"  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you  the  pleasure  I 
experience  in  hearing  of  the  advanced  state  of  another  American  edi- 
tion of  my  Dictionary.  I  think  myself  fortunate  in  having  a  gentleman 
of  your  professional  attainments  to  bring  my  work  out  in  America,  en- 
riched with  numerous  valuable  observations  collected  in  the  field  of 
experience  there.  The  new  edition,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  evince  the 
same  candour  and  love  of  truth,  the  same  ability,  and  the  same  desire 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  scientific  and  practical  surgery,  so  con- 
vincingly manifested  in  all  that  you  did  for  the  improvement  of  the 
former  edition.  Your  testimonials  of  the  merits  of  your  distinguished 
countrymen  will  not  be  overlooked  in  future  editions  of  my  work,  &c. 

SAMUEL  COOPER." 
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PREFACE 


BY    THE    AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


The  exalted  reputation  acquired  by  this  Dictionary  having  obtained  for  it 
almost  exclusive  preference  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  Continent,  and  throughout 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  altogether  unnecessary  for  the  publishers  to  in- 
troduce the  work  or  its  distinguished  author  to  the  American  public  by 
any  new  testimonials.  Nor  will  it  be  expected  of  the  American  editor  to 
attempt  a  laboured  commendation  of  this  compendium  of  surgical  literature, 
with  the  view  of  attracting  a  larger  share  of  attention  from  the  profession  than 
it  has  already  received  in  its  former  publications  in  this  country.  It  has  long 
been  esteemed  a  standard  work,  is  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  our  universities, 
colleges,  and  schools  of  medicine  generally,  and  finds  a  place  in  the  library 
of  every  surgeon  in  the  country. 

The  first  republication  in  this  country  was  edited  by  the  late  distinguished 
Dr.  Dorsey,  of  Philadelphia ;  whose  valuable  improvements  carried  it  through 
a  second  and  third  edition ;  and  under  the  title  of  "  Dorsey's  Cooper,"  it  rapidly 
gained  upon  public  favour.  The  author  availed  himself  of  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can additions  in  revising  his  work  for  a  fourth  edition,  from  which  it  was  again 
reprinted  in  America,  with  an  appendix,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson,  of  New-York. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Cooper  has  published  a  fifth,  and  recently  a  sixth  edition* 
improving  and  enlarging  the  work  by  availing  himself  of  the  new  and  valuable 
discoveries  in  surgical  knowledge  to  which  he  has  access  ;  and  from  this  last 
revision  of  1830,  the  present  stereotype  edition  is  republished.  And  as  it  has 
passed  through  two  revisions  by  the  author  since  it  was  printed  in  America, 
and  the  last  includes  all  that  is  novel  and  interesting  among  British  and  conti- 
nental surgeons  down  to  the  present  year ;  its  republication,  even  without  any 
semblance  of  improvement,  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  desideratum  by  all 
who  would  keep  pace  with  their  improving  profession. 

As  in  every  species  of  human  science  our  highest  attainments  are  but  an 
approximation  towards  perfection,  so  in  the  science  of  surgery,  each  succeeding 
year  demonstrates  that  all  that  is  known  of  the  principles  or  practice  of  our 
art,  is  but  the  prelude  to  still  higher  exhibitions  of  science  and  skill,  alike 
honourable  to  the  profession,  and  valuable  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  To  con- 
dense and  arrange  all  the  novel  and  interesting  facts  which  clinical  experience 
is  furnishing,  and  upon  which  alone  the  edifice  of  true  science  can  be  erected, 
is  a  task  worthy  of  the  immense  labour  which  Mr.  Cooper  has  bestowed  on 
each  succeeding  reprint  of  his  Dictionary,  and  one  to  which  he  has  proved  him- 
self entirely  adequate.  The  extensive  and  multiplied  resources  to  which  he  has 
access,  furnish  him  with  facilities  possessed  by  few ;  and  in  availing  himself  of 
these,  he  has  exhibited  an  industry,  and,  for  the  most  part,  an  impartiality, 
worthy  of  all  praise. 
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Within  the  last  few  years,  our  profession,  and  especially  the  department  of 
Chirurgery,  has  been  making  steady,  and  even  rapid  advances  in  almost  every 
country.  Many  diseases  formerly  among  the  opprobria  of  our  profession  have 
yielded  to  the  science  and  skill  of  modern  surgeons.  Besides  the  vast  improve 
ments  made  in  the  treatment  of  surgical  diseases,  operations  have  been  per- 
formed with  entire  success  for  the  relief  of  injuries,  but  a  few  years  ago 
esteemed  irremediable  ;  and  some  of  them  of  so  bold  and  difficult  a  character,  that 
to  propose  them  would  have  been  a  hazard  of  reputation  which  but  few  could 
have  then  survived. 

Learning  is  not  indigenous  to  any  country ;  and  although  national  pride 
sometimes  prompts  to  exclusive  pretensions,  yet  the  history  of  surgery,  so  far 
as  this  is  concerned,  forbids  such  presumptuous  arrogance.  The  question, 
"  Who  hears  of  American  surgeons  ?"  is  no  longer  tauntingly  repeated ;  since 
the  discoveries  and  operations  of  some  of  them  have  extorted  a  tribute  of  admi- 
ration from  almost  every  country  where  this  science  is  cultivated,  and  given  to 
their  names  professional  immortality.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  departments  of 
learning,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  without  the  imputation  of  vanity,  that  our 
countrymen  have  shown  to  demonstration,  that  when  the  tree  of  science  is  trans- 
planted across  the  Atlantic,  it  is  capable  of  taking  as  firm  a  root  as  in  its  native 
soil. 

The  improvements  which  surgery  has  received  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  within  a  few  years,  although  highly  important  to  the  interests  of  the 
profession  and  to  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  are  far  from  being  generally 
known  even  in  our  own  country,  and  still  less  to  the  profession  abroad.  Our 
periodicals  containing  them  have  but  a  limited  circulation,  and  local  views 
have  multiplied  their  number,  until  many  of  the  States,  and  most  of  our 
medical  institutions,  have  a  vehicle  of  their  own ;  thus  still  farther  contracting 
the  sphere  of  their  usefulness.  And  although  several  of  them  are  most  ably  con- 
ducted, and  are  adapted  to  general  circulation,  we  are  yet  without  the  advantages 
which  would  result  from  a  periodical,  strictly  national,  in  which  the  whole  pro- 
fession might  combine  their  energies  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and  to  which 
all  might  have  free  and  equal  access. 

From  these  periodicals  our  European  brethren  obtain  their  information 
relative  to  the  state  and  progress  of  medical  and  surgical  science  among  us,  and 
some  of  them  never  find  their  way  either  into  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Ger- 
many. Hence  foreign  authors  are  so  often  charged  with  criminal  remissness 
in  their  notices  of  American  surgery.  But  when  we  advert  to  the  small  pro- 
portion of  the  surgical  improvements  of  this  country  which  have  ever  been 
published  at  all,  and  recollect  that  of  these  but  a  few  are  ever  seen  by  our 
British  or  continental  brethren,  we  may  find  an  apology  for  much  of  the  neglect 
of  which  we  have  complained. 

That  there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  European  writers  to 
pass  over  in  silence  every  thing  American,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  remon- 
strance ;  and  in  relation  to  some  of  these,  there  is  doubtless  just  ground  of 
complaint.  How  far  Mr.  Cooper  will  be  found  in  the  same  condemnation  will 
be  estimated  by  those  who  peruse  the  present  edition,  and  who  will,  of  course 
award  him  due  praise  for  so  much  as  he  has  said  of  American  surgery.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  has  introduced  all  he  knew  on  this  subject,  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  might  have  known  much  more  equally  worthy  of  his  notice. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  the  publishers  have  desired  that 
it  might  include  all  that  is  novel  and  interesting  among  Ameiican  surgeons  ;  and 
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have  committed  to  the  present  editor  the  task  of  collecting  and  arranging  the 
materials  furnished  by  our  periodicals  and-  original  publications,  and  of  con- 
densing these  with  such  original  matter  as  he  might  be  able  to  obtain,  sufficiently 
important  to  merit  introduction  into  this  Dictionary. 

To  perform  this  duty  in  a  manner  which  should  be  acceptable  to  the  profes- 
sion and  useful  to  the  community,  no  pains  or  labour  has  been  spared.  How 
far  he  has  succeeded  in  this  humble  task  of  compiling  from  the  productions 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  an  epitome  of  American  surgery,  remains  to  be  ad- 
judged by  those  for  whose  benefit  he  has  been  thus  employed.  He  claims  no 
merit  for  himself,  other  than  that  of  having  rendered,  as  far  as  possible,  equal  and 
exact  justice  to  the  claims  of  gentlemen  in  every  part  of  our  common  country, 
whether  living  or  dead ;  and  for  this  purpose,  he  has  availed  himself  of  every 
accessible  means. 

He  has  corresponded  with  distinguished  surgeons  in  various  and  remote  parts 
of  the  land,  from  many  of  whom  he  has  received  communications  of  great 
merit  and  practical  importance.  To  the  periodicals  of  the  last  few  years  he 
has  had  frequent  recourse,  and  from  most  of  them  he  has  extracted  improve- 
ments and  inventions  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct.  He  must  also 
acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Dr.  Gross's  edition  of  Tavernier's  Operative 
Surgery;  Dr.  Sterling's  translation  of  Valpeau's  Surgical  Anatomy  ;  and  to  the 
late  Philadelphia  edition  of  Cooper's  First  Lines,  with  notes  by  Professor 
Stevens,  of  New-York,  and  the  "  Philadelphia  Editor." 

To  a  number  of  his  professional  friends  in  New- York,  as  well  as  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  United  States,  the  editor  is  greatly  indebted,  not  only  for  the 
assistance  rendered,  but  for  the  encouragement  they  have  given  him  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  And  although  he  has  not  heard  from  some 
who  had  promised  communications,  yet  he  has  availed  himself  of  their  pub- 
lished works,  and  introduced  all  the  operations  they  claim,  so  far  as  his  limits 
would  permit. 

The  limits  assigned  him  by  the  publishers  for  enlarging  the  work,  have 
rendered  it  necessary  to  abbreviate  and  condense  many  new  and  important 
surgical  improvements  more  than  was  agreeable  to  his  own  wishes ;  and  this 
must  be  his  apology  for  so  frequent  reference  to  the  works  and  periodicals  in 
which  they  are  recorded  at  length.  The  same  reason  will  account  for  the 
brevity  of  many  of  the  notes,  which  consist  of  mere  hints,  upon  which  some 
amplification  would  have  been  more  congenial  to  his  own  views,  and  perhaps 
more  acceptable  to  the  profession.  It  is  but  an  act  of  justice,  however,  on 
the  part  of  the  editor  towards  the  publishers  to  state,  that  they  have  suffered 
him  to  transcend  their  limits  very  considerably,  and  allowed  him  a  brief  ap- 
pendix for  the  purpose  of  introducing  some  articles  unavoidably  omitted  under 
their  appropriate  heads. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  this 
with  the  late  London  edition,  as  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  that  it 
contains  the  whole  of  the  matter  of  that  edition,  although  the  size  of  the  type 
has  somewhat  diminished  the  number  of  pages.  Although  many  of  the 
terms,  doctrines,  and  operations  are  now  obsolete,  and  might  very  plausibly 
be  omitted,  yet  as  Mr.  Cooper  has  seen  fit  to  retain  them,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  make  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  work,  and  hence  also 
the  long  catalogue  of  references  at  the  end  of  each  article  is  preserved, 
although  many  of  the  works  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  country. 

The  original  matter  introduced  by  the  American  editor  will  be  found  im- 
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bodied  in  the  text,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  subject  to  which  it  refers, 
except  where  an  occasional  foot  note  for  obvious  reasons  has  been  preferred. 
To  distinguish  it  from  the  rest,  it  is  included  within  brackets,  and  at  the  close 
of  each  of  these  additions  will  be  found  the  surname  of  the  editor. 

This  method  of  making  interpolations  in  the  body  of  the  work  may  ap- 
pear less  imposing  than  an  array  of  additions  in  an  appendix  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  or  a  display  of  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  distinguished  by 
asterisks,  obelisks,  &c. ;  but  they  will  certainly  be  found  more  convenient 
to  the  student,  and  more  in  conformity  to  the  character  of  a  dictionary.  It 
is  from  this  conviction  that  this  course  has  been  pursued ;  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  profession. 

As  the  work  is  stereotyped,  it  will  be  necessary  in  future  editions  to 
enlarge  the  appendix,  which  can  be  done  to  any  desirable  extent,  and  the 
Dictionary  may  thus  keep  pace  with  the  steady  advancement  of  surgical 
knowledge  in  this  and  other  countries.  For  the  purpose  of  supplying  any 
omissions  which  may  have  been  inadvertently  made,  it  is  intended  at  first  to 
publish  but  a  small  edition,  sufficient  to  supply  the  present  demand,  and  any 
communications  from  American  surgeons  will  receive  respectful  notice  in  a 
future  edition,  by  being  included  in  the  appendix  at  the  close  of  the  second 
volume.  Such  communications  are  respectfully  solicited,  and  may  be  forwarded 
to  the  editor  without  delay. 

To  rescue  American  surgery  from  unmerited  neglect,  and  to  present  to  our 
transatlantic  brethren  a  brief  epitome  of  what  is  doing  in  the  United  States  for 
the  promotion  and  improvement  of  surgical  science,  is  the  object  at  which  the 
editor  has  directed  this  effort.  That  his  task  has  been  imperfectly  performed 
he  is  fully  conscious,  nor  will  he  affect  to  conceal  his  own  misgivings  in  thus 
attempting  to  improve  upon  the  work  of  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  other 
hemisphere.  How  far  the  haste  with  which  the  work  has  been  hurried  through 
the  press,  to  supply  the  great  demand  which  is  every  where  felt  and  expressed, 
may  have  contributed  to  his  imperfections,  he  will  not  attempt  to  determine ; 
perhaps  his  inexperience  in  such  a  vocation  may  be  more  plausibly  urged. 
His  design,  however,  is  now  completed ;  and  he  submits  the  result  to  his  bre- 
thren in  the  profession,  and  to  students  of  this  noble  science,  with  no  other  wish 
than  that  it  may  contribute  to  elevate  our  national  character,  and  excite  to  the 
still  farther  cultivation  and  improvement  of  surgical  literature. 

DAVID  MEREDITH  REESE,  M.D. 

New-York,  August  22i,  1830. 
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The  utility  of  this  Dictionary  to  students  and  all  classes  of  medical  praW 
tioners,L  obtained  for  it  in  tins  country  a  larger  share  cf  W^ 
perhaps  ever  conferred  upon  any  other  book  of  surgery;  while  xts  translaUo  . 
mto  the  French,  German;  Italian,  and  Russian  languages,  and  several  repubh 
Stlns  of  itin  imerica,  may  be  taken  as  proofs  ^^^^ 
considerable  notice  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world    At  Mdan  one ^transla 
tion  of  it  was  produced  a  few  years  ago ;  and  I  learn  from  a fetter  ^ m*  wh«* 
I  have  lately  been  honoured  by  Dr.  Crescimbmi,  president  of  the  Medico- 
C^J^SJ^f  of  Bologna,  that  he  is  preparing  another  Italian  trandatxon . 
nito  which  he  proposes  to  introduce  additional  subjects,  and  such .  —  a 
are  founded  upon  his  own  researches  and  experience.  ^ 
lightened  Germans  were  not  only  the  first  to  undertake  and  complet a ^transla 
tion;  they  have  bestowed  still  greater  attention  upon  my  humble  ende avour to 
promote  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of  surgical  science ;  for  they  have  fol 
CTd  up  their  translation  by  a  series  of  well-execut ^  ^^^ 
designed  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  diseases,  accidental  injuries  and  curative 
methods,  treated  of  in  this  Dictionary—(See  Chirurgtscle  Kupfertafeln,  Uo. 
WeZZ]  1820-1829.)    Of  these  valuable  plates,  the  publication  of  which  I 
Yeg ZZ  an  honourable  compliment  to  my  ^^^J^^ 
have  already  been  brought  out  at  an  extremely  moderate  price  ;  and  it  is  with 
relics  Je  that  I  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  every  surgeon  who  is  a 
German  Scholar,  as  being  the  most  useful  collection  of  surgical  and  pathological 

^^^eZr^l  enriched  with  an  account  of  a?  the  latest 
improvements  in  surgery,  I  have  conscientiously  endeavoured  to  deal  fairly  and 
impartiaUy  with  every  individual  whose  name  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention,  or 
Xe  sulrstions  fo7m  subjects  of  consideration  in  the  ensuing  pages.  My  aim 
hTbee/ truth,  wherever  I  could  find  her;  and  in  every  situation  where  any 
ghmpseofher  beautiful  figure  presented  itself,  I  have  ardent 7  courted  her  re- 
f  aXs  of  the  name,  school,  or  country  on  which  she  might  deign  to  shed  her 
gW  By  steadily  adhering  to  this  principle;  by  jealously  marking  whaUhe 
book  of  nature  and  the  field  of  experience  unfolded ;  by  renouncing  all  obse- 
qlus  submission  to  every  other  kind  of  authority ;  and  by  takmg ^ lA^of 
sometimes  thinking  and  judging  for  myself;  I  trust  that  the  most  likely  plan  has 
IZZpToi  mlmtaininithe  character  of  this  book,  and  raismg  my  own 

h^rgtmy  usual  plan,  I  subjoin  the  notice  of afew 

either  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  articles  to  which  they  relate,  or  commum- 

cated  to  me  after  such  articles  had  been  printed. 

[The  several  additions  which  follow  in  Mr.  Cooper's  preface,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  the  student  have  been  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  Dictionary, 
under  the  respective  articles  to  which  they  refer.  They  wdl  be  found  desig- 
nated by  the  abbreviation  Pref.  affixed  to  the  termination  oi  each.] 
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4  BAPTISTON.  (From  i,  priv.  and  PamKa,  im- 
mergo,  to  sink  under.)  Galen,  Fabricius ab  Aqua- 
pendente,  and  especially  Scultetus,  in  his  Armamenta- 
rium Chirurgicum,  so  denominate  the  crown  of  the 
trepan,  because  it  formerly  had  a  conical  shape,  which 
kept  it  from  penetrating  the  cranium  too  rapidly, 
and  plunging  its  teeth  in  the  dura  mater  and  brain. 
While,  however,  it  is  admitted  by  modern  surgeons 
that  mischief  may  be  done  by  letting  the  saw  penetrate 
too  deeply,  they  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  obviate  the 
possibility  of  such  an  accident,  by  using  a  conical  tre- 
pan, with  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  per- 
foration at  all ;  but  they  guard  against  the  danger,  by 
observing  particular  rules  and  cautions  laid  down  in 
another  part  of  this  book.— (See  Trephine.) 

ABDOMEN.  The  Be  lly.  When  a  surgeon  speaks 
of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  he  confines  his  meaning 
to  the  space  included  within  the  bag  of  the  peritoneum. 
Hence,  neither  the  kidneys  nor  the  pelvis  viscera  are, 
strictly  speaking,  parts  of  the  abdomen. 

Anatomists  have  divided  the  abdomen  into  different 
regions,  the  terms  allotted  to  which  are  so  frequent  in 
the  language  of  surgical  books,  that  some  account  of 
them  in  this  Dictionary  seems  indispensable. 

The  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  as  low  down  as  a  line  drawn 
directly  across  the  greatest  convexity  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs,  is  called  the  epigastric  region. 

The  spaces  at  the  sides  of  the  epigastric  region  are 
termed  the  right  and  left  hypochondria  or  hypochon- 
driac regions. 

The  umbilical  region  extends  from  the  navel  up- 
wards to  the  line  forming  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
epigastric  region,  and  downwards  to  a  line  drawn 
across  from  one  anterior  superior  spinous  process  to 
the  ileum  of  the  other. 

The  middle  space,  below  the  last  line,  down  to  the 
os  pubis,  is  named  the  hypogastric  region. 

The  parts  of  the  abdomen  situated  on  the  outside  of 
the  umbilical  region  to  the  right  and  lea,  or  externally 
with  respect  to  two  perpendicular  lines  drawn  from 
the  greatest  convexities  of  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh 
true  ribs,  are  named  the  ilia  or  flanks.  On  each  side 
of  the  hypogastric  region  is  situated  the  inguinal  re- 
gion or  groin.  The  whole  of  the  back  part  of  the  ab- 
domen has  only  one  technical  appellation,  viz.  the  lum- 
bar region  or  loins. 

As  the  abdomen  is  the  frequent  situation  of  several 
important  surgical  diseases ;  is  much  exposed  to 
wounds ;  and  various  operations  on  different  parts  of 
it  are  often  indispensable ;  it  claims  the  particular  no- 
tice of  every  practical  surgeon.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon afflictions  to  which  mankind  are  subject,  is  that  in 
which  some  of  the  bowels  protrude.  This  disease  is 
called  hernia,  and  ought  to  be  well  understood  by  every 
practitioner,  who,  however,  can  never  acquire  the  ne- 
cessary knowledge  without  being  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  abdomen.  In  dropsical  cases 
it  is  frequently  proper  to  tap  the  abdomen;  and  this 
operation,  named  paracentesis,  simple  as  it  may  seem, 
requires  more  consideration  and  attention  to  the  ana- 
tomy of  tbe  parts  than  many  surgeons  bestow. — (See 
Hernia,  Paracentesis,  and  Wounds.) 

Abdomen,  Abscesses  of  the,  may  take  place  either 
within  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  or  at  some  point  of  its  cir- 
cumference, may  be  either  of  an  acute  or  chronic  nature. 
Women  are  generally  considered  more  liable  than  men 
to  abscesses  in  and  about  the  abdomen ;  the  abscesses 
named  lumbar,  being  elsewhere  treated  of,  are  here  ex- 
cluded from  consideration.  Collections  of  purulent 
matter,  resembling  turbid  whey,  and  containing  whi- 
tish or  yellowish  flakes,  are  not  unfrequently  formed  in  I 


the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  as  one  of  the  effects  oj 
inflammation  accompanying  puerperal  fever.— (Stoll, 
Rat.  Med.  t.  4,  p.  103 ;  Lass  us,  Pathologie  Chir.  t.l,p 
137,  nouvelle  edit.  8vo.   Paris,  1809.) 

In  lying-in  women,  abscesses  frequently  form  be- 
tween the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  peritoneum,  es- 
pecially just  above  the  groin.  They  are  cases  which 
have  been  very  correctly  described  by  Conradi.  Be- 
fore the  integuments  project,  the  diagnosis  is  often 
attended  with  difficulty,  and  sometimes  an  obscurity 
prevails  several  weeks;  for  the  patients  seem  as  if 
affected  with  slight  colic  pains,  which  yield  to  com- 
mon treatment,  particularly  external  applications,  but 
soon  return.  Thus,  unless  the  vicinity  of  Poupart's- 
ligament  be  carefully  examined,  where  some  painful 
point,  hardness,  or  elevation  can  be  detected,  the  ab- 
scess may  remain  concealed  until  a  large  prominence, 
or  the  extension  of  the  matter  down  the  thigh,  lame- 
ness, &c,  makes  the  nature  of  the  case  completely  ma 
nifest.  As  the  peritoneum  adjoining  the  abscess  is 
always  thickened  by  the  preceding  inflammation,  Con- 
radi assures  us  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  collection 
of  matter  bursting  inwards.  Some  abscesses,  indeed, 
have  been  so  enormous,  that  the  matter  actually 
pushed  the  viscera  out  of  their  places,  yet  all  this  hap- 
pened without  any  inward  bursting  of  the  disease. 
The  whole  danger  depends  upon  the  duration  of  the 
complaint  and  the  extent  to  which  the  matter  spreads. 
A  timely  detection  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  use  of 
emollient  applications,  and  the  making  of  an  early  open- 
ing, generally  bring  the  disease  to  a  speedy  and  favour- 
able termination.— (See  Arnemann's  Magazin  fur  die 
Wundarzneiwissenschaft,b.       175,8vo.  Gott.  1797.) 

Chronic  tumours  of  the  mesentery,  which  in  scrofu- 
lous children  sometimes  terminate  slowly  in  suppura- 
tion, and  diseases  of  the  ovary  and  other  abdominal 
viscera,  bringing  on  the  formation  of  matter,  are  often 
the  cause  of  purulent  extravasation,  great  emaciation,, 
hectic  symptoms,  and  death.  However,  sometimes 
salutary  adhesions  are  produced  between  the  viscera, 
by  which  means  an  outlet  is  obtained  for  the  matter 
through  the  bladder,  anus,  or  vagina.  Thus  (says 
Lassus)  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  had  for  a  long 
while  pains  in  the  right  lumbar  region,  supposed  to 
proceed  from  suppuration  of  the  kidney,  because  pus 
was  voided  with  the  urine ;  the  right  kidney  was  found 
after  death  in  the  natural  state ;  but  there  was  an  ab- 
scess in  the  right  ovary,  which  was  adherent  to  the 
bladder,  into  which  the  pus  had  passed  through  an 
ulcerated  communication.  In  another  patient,  who 
had  voided  pus  by  the  anus,  the  right  kidney  was  sup- 
purated and  adherent  to  the  colon,  with  which  it  com- 
municated by  a  preternatural  aperture.  For  many 
years  a  woman  had  a  hard  tumour  of  considerable 
size  in  the  abdomen :  at  length  the  pain  of  it  became 
intolerable ;  and  just  at  the  moment  when  her  death 
was  apprehended,  an  immense  quantity  of  pus  was  sud 
denly  discharged  from  the  vagina.  The  pain  abated ;  the 
swelling  of  the  belly  subsided ;  merely  the  remains  of 
the  induration  were  now  perceptible ;  and  the  woman's 
health  was  perfectly  re-established. — (.Lassus,  Patho- 
logie Chir.  t.  \,p.  138.) 

The  abscesses  which  sometimes  form  between  the 
peritoneum  and  abdominal  muscles,  or  between  the 
layers  of  these  muscles,  or  under  the  integuments  of 
the  abdomen,  are  attended  with  considerable  variety, 
according'  as  they  happen  to  be  chronic  or  acute,  cir- 
cumscribed or  diffused,  small  or  extensive.  Those 
of  the  acute  or  phlegmonous  kind,  sometimes  following 
stabs  and  contusions,  are  particularly  noticed  in  the 
article  Wounds.  They  are  cases  which  demand  es- 
pecial care,  because  if  not  checked  they  may  prov* 
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fatal,  many  examples  of  wliich  are  upon  record.— (See 
Commerc.  Literar.  JVoric.  1741,  p.  100;  Eller,  Medic, 
and  Chir.  Anmerkungen,  p.  108,  &-c.)  As  for  chronic 
external  abscesses  of  the  abdomen,  they  should  be 
opened  early,  and  treated  on  the  principles  explained 
in  the  arti dk  Lumbar  abscess. 

Hard,  indigestible  substances,  after  being  swallowed, 
are  not  unfretjuently  discharged  from  abscesses  in  some 
of  the  abdominal  regions. — (See  De  La  Orange,  in 
Musrum  derlHcilkunde,  b.  4,  p.  154  :  a fish-bone,which 
had  been  swallowed,  found  in  the  abscess;  Petit,  Traili 
de  Mai.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  226  :  an  awl,  without  a  handle,  ex- 
tracted from  an  abscess  of  the  abdomen;  and  many 
other  analogous  cases.) 

Encysted  tumours  are  sometimes  formed  between 
the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  muscles,  and  attain  an 
J  immense  size  before  they  burst ;  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  which  is  detailed  by  Gooch.— (C/«V.  Works,  vol.  2, 
p.  144,  <$-c.  Svo.  Lond.  1792.)  In  this  case  the  sponta- 
neous opening  in  the  navel  was  enlarged  with  caustic, 
and  the  cyst  extracted ;  but  before  a  cure  could  be  ef- 
fected it  became  necessary  to  make  a  depending  opening, 
and  introduce  a  seton.  Swellings  of  this  nature,  how- 
ever, are  only  noticed  here  on  account  of  their  resem- 
blance to  circumscribed  chronic  abscesses  of  the  parie- 
tes  of  the  abdomen. 

Abdomen,  pulsations  in  the.  From  the  article  Aneu- 
rism the  reader  will  understand  that,  though  it  be  the 
common  nature  of  this  disease  to  be  attended  with 
throbbing,  it  is  not  every  pulsating  tumour  that  is  an 
aneurism.  The  cases  usually  called  abdominal  or 
epigastric  pulsations  often  fumish  a  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  preceding  remark.  The  authors  who 
have  treated  of  the  latter  affection  with  the  greatest 
•discrimination,  are  Dr.  Albers,  of  Bremen,  and  Mr. 
Allan  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  two  gentlemen  whose  high 
reputation  and  useful  labours  will  long  survive  the  re- 
cent termination  of  their  meritorious  lives.  Some  of 
the  pulsations  here  referred  to  are  the  consequence  of 
organic  disease,  and  capable  of  demonstration  by  dissec- 
tion ;  while  the  rest  are  not  attended  with  any  such 
appearanoe,  and  have  therefore  been  regarded  as  ner- 
vous. The  pulsation  is  not  always  produced  by  the 
impulse  communicated  to  some  solid  tumour  or  sub- 
stance between  the  hand  and  the  artery,  but  was  con- 
ceived by  Mr.  Burns  to  be  sometimes  dependent  on  a 
nervous  affection  of  the  vessel  itself. — ( On  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart,  p.  263.)  Hippocrates,  in  his  book 
"De  Morbis  Popularibus,"  makes  mention  of  three 
patients  affected  with  extraordinary  pulsations  in  the 
abdomen.  As  one  of  these  cases  seemed  to  depend 
■upon  obstructed  menses,  it  was  probably  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  organic  disease. — (Hippocratis  Opera  Om- 
nia, ez  edit.  Fasii.  Francof.  1621,  lib.  5,  sect.  7,  p.  1 144.) 
In  order  to  remove  a  difficulty  in  believing  how  an 
artery,  not  affected  with  aneurismal  enlargement,  can 
■communicate  to  the  superincumbent  parts  such  move- 
ments as  are  frequently  remarked  in  cases  of  abdomi- 
nal pulsations,  a  fact  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hunter  shouid 
be  remembered :  in  speaking  of  the  actual  dilatation  of 
an  artery,  he  says,  that  when  the  vessel  is  "  covered 
by  the  integuments,  the  apparent  effect  is  much  greater 
than  it  really  is  in  the  artery  itself;  for  in  laying  such 
an  artery  bare,  the  nearer  we  come  to  it,  the  less  visi- 
ble is  its  pulsation ;  and  when  laid  bare,  its  motion  is 
hardly  to  be  either  felt  or  seen." — ( Treatise  on  the  Blond, 
&c.  p.  175, 4t».  Lond.  1794.)  And  this  observation  will 
apply  to  all  tumours  and  indurations  situated  over  a 
large  artery.  In  the  epigastric  region  of  a  certain  pa- 
tient Taberranus  felt  not  only  a  pulsation,  but  a  tumour 
as  large  as  the  fist,  with  all  the  other  usual  symptoms 
of  an  aneurism.  On  opening  the  body  after  death,  he 
was  therefore  surprised  to  find,  instead  of  this  disease, 
a  considerable  scirrhous  tumour  in  the  middle  of  the 
~~"  mesentery,  so  closely  connected  to  the  large  vessels 
as  to  compress  the  aorta,  by  the  pulsations  of  which 
it  had  been  lifted  up.— ( Obs.  Avat.  ed.  2,  No.  9.) 

Dr.  Albers  quotes  an  extraordinary  case  from  Tul- 
pius :  the  patient,  a  laborious  man,  but  subject  to  bi- 
lious attacks,  was  sometimes  affected  with  violent 
throbbings  of  the  spleen.  These  were  not  only  very 
painful,  but  could  be  heard  at  a  distance,  and  their 
number  distinctly  counted  when  the  hand  was  applied  to 
the  part.  What  seems  almost  incredible,  it  is  alleged 
that  Tulpius  could  hear  them  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
feet!  Their  violence  increased  or  diminished  accord- 
ing as  the  patient  was  more  or  less  bilious,  and  some- 


times they  entirely  ceased,  when  his  health  improved ; 
but  always  recurred  as  soon  as  the  chylopoietic  organs 
became  disordered  again.    After  the  patient's  death, 
permission  could  not  be  obtained  to  open  his  body. 
{Tulpii  Obs.  Mediae,  Jlmst.  1052,  lib.  2,  cap.  28.) 

According  to  Bonetus,  pulsations  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium  are  not  unfrequent,  and  it  was  his  belief 
that  they  were  produced  by  the  cceliac  artery.  He 
cites  several  cases  of  this  disorder  from  other  writers, 
the  tenour  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  cceliac  artery 
and  mesenteric  vessels  must  have  been  affected,  as 
they  were  found  after  death  dilated  and  filled  with 
black  blood.— (Sepulchretum  Anatomicum,  lib.  1,  sect. 
9.  Obs.  9,  25,  27,  30, 38,  42,  44,  45,  and  46.)  The  conjec- 
ture of  Bonetus  and  others,  however,  respecting  the 
frequency  of  abdominal  pulsations  from  dilatation  of  the 
cceliac  and  mesenteric  arteries,  by  no  means  coincides 
with  the  results  of  modern  observations.  Mr.  Wilson, 
whose  dissections  were  numerous,  met  with  only  one 
instance  of  true  aneurism  affecting  any  of  the  branches  of 
the  aorta,  distributed  to  the  abdominal  viscera.  This 
case  was  an  aneurism  of  the  left  branch  of  the  hepatic 
artery. — {Lectures  on  the  Blood,  and  on  the  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Surgical  Pathology  of  the  Vascular 
System,  frc.  p.  379,  Svo.  Lond.  1819.)  Bontius  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  an  inhabitant  of  Batavia, 
who  had  been  afflicted  three  years  with  a  disease,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  could  never  be  made  out  during 
life.  When  the  hand  was  applied  above  or  below  the 
navel,  a  pulsation  was  felt  like  that  of  the  heart  or  an 
artery,  and  as  forcible  as  the  motion  of  a  child  in  the 
womb.  It  was  synchronous  to  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart  and  arteries.  Hence  Bontius  concluded,  that  the 
case  was  owing  to  some  affection  of  the  heart.  The 
vena  cava,  instead  of  containing  blood,  was  filled  with 
a  medullary  substance,  which,  pressing  against  the 
aorta,  is  supposed  to  have  excited  the  extraordinary 
pulsations  in  that  vessel.  The  heart  was  unusually 
dilated  and  flabby.  The  two  ventricles  were  very 
large,  and  filled  with  dark-coloured  blood.  The  liver 
was  of  nearly  twice  its  natural  size.  The  gall-bladder 
resembled  that  of  a  bullock,  and  was  filled  with  viscid 
bile  nearly  as  thick  as  an  extract. — (Jacolri  Bontii  de 
Mcdicina  Indorum,  libriA,  Lugd.  1718,  Obs.  8,  p.  101.) 

Lewenhoek  met  with  an  instance  of  a  similar  pulsa- 
tion, which  he  imputed  to  irregular  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm, the  pulse  at  the  wrist  not  being  affected.  The 
disorder  lasted  three  days,  during  which  the  functions 
of  the  alimentary  canal  were  so  much  disordered  that 
the  patient  was  expected  to  die. — {Philosoph.  Trans, 
from  1719  to  1733,  abr.  by  J.  Eames,  *-c.  Lond.  1734, 
vol.  7,  p.  633.) 

Dr.  Albers  has  described  the  particulars  of  a  case 
recorded  by  Burggraf,  and  entitled  "  Diuturna,  magna, 
et  valde  molesta  pulsatio  in  epigastrio." — ( fid.  Acta 
Natur.  Cur.  Norimb.  1740,  vol.  6,  Obs.  131.)  Burg- 
graf gives  his  reasons  for  believing  that  in  this  in- 
stance, the  pulsation  arose  neither  from  the  aorta  nor 
from  the  cceliac  artery ;  and  suspects  that  it  was  caused 
by  a  dilatation  of  that  considerable  branch  of  the  in- 
ferior mesenteric  artery,  which  inosculates  with  the 
branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric.  This  idea,  how- 
ever, which  was  merely  surmise,  could  not  be  correct, 
as  the  patient  was  cured  by  taking,  every  morning  and 
evening,  half  a  drachm  of  a  mass  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  gum  ammoniac,  extr.  centaur,  minor,  and 
Venice  soap. 

In  an  example  recorded  by  Stork,  the  symptoms  were 
found  to  have  arisen  from  disease  of  the  pancreas,  which 
weighed  thirteen  pounds,  and  contained  a  large  cyst 
filled  with  lamellated  blood. — (Annus  Medicus,  Vin- 
dob.  1760,  p.  245.) 

The  subsequent  case  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
former,  is  from  a  different  author. 

A  man,  aged  60,  complained  of  pain  in  the  left  side 
of  the  abdomen,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and 
crista  of  the  ileum.  Emaciation,  weakness,  distress 
of  countenance,  anorexia,  constipation  succeeded.  At 
length  a  large  pulsating  tumour  was  discovered  in  the 
epigastric  region.  The  case  was  now  pronounced 
aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  There  was  no 
nausea  nor  vomiting,  except  that  some  days  before 
death  a  quantity  of  fetid  blacKish  fluid  was  twice  or 
thrice  voided.  No  fever.  The  swelling  caused  a  sense 
of  constriction  rather  than  pain,  and  the  throbbings 
became  more  perceptible.  The  pulse  was  feeble,  but 
slow  and  regular.   After  death,  the  stomach  was  found 
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adhering  to  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  abdomen ;  and  a 
tancerous  tumour  occupying  its  internal  surface  from 
the  duodenum  to  the  insertion  of  the  resophagus,  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  being  an  inch  thick.  The  sur- 
face of  the  pancreas  was  also  diseased,  and  the  pylorus, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  cancerous  mass,  was  con- 
tracted by  the  thickening  of  the  parietes  of  the  stomach, 
and  obstructed  by  numerous  fungi.  The  liver  was 
large,  but  apparently  sound ;  the  spleen  small.  The 
aorta,  the  cdtliac  trunk,  and  its  branches,  were  quite  na- 
tural.—(See  Journ.  de  Med.  per  Leroux,  Oct.  1815,  and 
Medico-Cliir.  Journ.  vol.  V,  p.  289.) 

Morgagni  describes  the  case  of  a  woman  44  years  of 
age,  who,  after  a  suppression  of  the  menses  for  some 
months,  was  attacked  with  palpitations  in  the  epigas- 
trium. Morgagni,  on  applying  his  hand  to  the  part, 
felt  a  large  hard  body  moving  forcibly.  At  first,  it  was 
regarded' as  an  aneurism  in  the  abdomen ;  but,  as  there 
were  no  similar  throbbings  in  the  chest,  and  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  pulse  at  the  wrists,  Mor- 
gagni concluded  that  the  movements  in  question  could 
not  depend  upon  the  heart.  Neither  did  he  take  the 
disease  for  an  aneurism,  because  the  throbbings  did 
not  correspond  to  the  pulse.  As  for  the  large  indurated 
mass,  it  appeared  to  him  more  easy  to  say  what  it  was 
not,  than  what  it  was :  it  could  not  be  merely  a  globus 
hystericus,  which  never  beats  like  an  aneurism.  Mor- 
gagni considered  the  case  as  an  hysterical  spasmodic 
complaint,  ordered  the  patient  to  be  bled,  and  the  fol-' 
lowing  day  the  pulsations  ceased. — (Morgagni,  de 
Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum,  t.  2,  Epist.  39.  18.) 

Senac  has  spoken  of  these  abdominal  pulsations  as 
occurring  in  hypochondriacal  and  chlorotic  patients ; 
and,  as  they  frequently  subside  without  leaving  any 
vestige  behind,  he  sets  them  down  as  nervous  affec- 
tions.— (Traite  des  Mai.  du  Cwur.)  De  Haen  had 
under  his  care"  a  hypochondriacal  patient,  affected  with 
pulsations  in  the  abdomen;  which,  with  other  com 
plaints,  were  dispelled  by  means  of  brisk  opening 
medicines. — (Heilungs  Methode,  iibersetzt  von  Plan- 
ner, Leipz.  1782,  b.  2,  s.  29.) 

Thilenius  observed  a  flatulence  of  the  stomach,  which 
he  represents  as  having  been  epidemic,  and  attended, 
in  some  patients,  with  pulsations  at  the  scrobiculus 
cordis—  (Med.  Chir.  Bemerk.  Frankf.  1789,  s.  211—217.) 
My  friend  Mr.  Hodgson,  also,  in  speaking  of  pulsa- 
tions in  the  epigastrium,  which  are  not  the  consequence 
of  organic  disease,  and  occur  in  irritable  hypochondriac 
subjects,  states  his  opinion,  that,  in  some  instances, 
these  pulsations  were  a  consequence  of  distention  of 
the  stomach  with  air,  which  was  thrown  against  the 
abdominal  muscles  by  the  pulsation  of  the  great  blood- 
vessels ;  and  in  such  cases,  the  throbbing  was  dimi- 
nished by  the  eructations. — (On  the  Diseases  of  Arte- 
ries and  Veins,  p.  96.) 

Abdominal  pulsations  are  also  described  by  Zuliani, 
as  a  symptom  of  hypochondriasis  and  hysteria. — (De 
Apoplexia,  Lips.  1790,  p.  79.)  They  also  happen  in 
certain  ferbrile  diseases. — (Versuch  iiber  den  Pemphy- 
gus und  das  Blasenfieber,  von  C.  O.  C.  Braune,  Leipz. 
1795,  s.  23;  and  Dr.  R.  Jackson  on  the  Fevers  of 
Jamaica,  8vo.  Lond.  1791.) 

In  a  dissertation  on  cramp  in  the  stomach,  Hau  re- 
marks, "  Quin  immo,  ubi  diutius  vexavit  gastrodynia, 
continuos  segrotans  persentit  spasmos,  ut  et  haud  raro 
pulsationem  qnandam  plane-  singularem,  in  cardia  et 
ventriculo,  pulsui  autem  cordis  minime  synchrone." — 
(Diss,  de  Gastrodynia,  Upsal,  1797.)  In  the  same 
essay,  there  is  an  account  of  a  man,  who  had  violent 
palpitations  in  the  epigastric  region,  apparently  first 
excited  by  the  larvae  of  the  musca  pendula,  many  of 
which  were  vomited  up. 

Pinel  is  another  writer  who  describes  these  abdo- 
minal pulsations  as  an  occasional. symptom  of  hypo- 
chondriasis. "Palpitations  du  cpeus,  et  quelquefois 
une  sorte  de  pulsation  irreguliere,  dans  quelque  partie 
de  l'abdomen." — (J\Tosographie  Philosophique,  t.  2,  p. 
25,  Paris,  an.  6.) 

Dr.  Albers  details  some  cases  which  fell  under  his 
own  notice.  A  young  woman,  whose  menses  were 
upon  her,  and  who  had  been  for  some  days  constipated, 
was  seized  with  frequent  fainting  fits  and  febrile 
symptoms,  occasionally  voiding  from  the  bowels  a 
quantity  of  dark  matter,  each  evacuation  of  which  was 
followed  by  a  swoon.  One^  morning  at  five  o'clock 
Dr.  Aibers  was  sent  for,  as  it  was  feared  the  patient 
was  about  to  die.   She  was  extremely  exhausted,  and 


the  fainting  fits  followed  each  other  with  hardly  any 
intervals.  She  could  just  say  "  I  feel  a  throbbing  in 
the  belly;"  and,  when  Dr.  Albers  applied  his  hand  to 
the  part,  he  felt  a  violent  pulsation  extending  from  the 
ensiform  cartilage  down  to  about  the  bifurcation  of  the 
aorta.  The  action  of  the  heart  was  weaker  than  na- 
tural ;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  very  small,  but  not  quicker 
than  it  had  been  on  the  preceding  day,  and  not  synchro- 
nous to  the  throbbing  in  the  abdomen.  Dr.  Albers 
confesses,  that,  at  first,  he  took  the  case  for  an  aneu- 
rism. Dr.  Meyerhoff  was  of  the  same  opinion.  An- 
other physician,  however.  Dr.  Weinholt,  entertained 
doubts  of  the  complaint  being  aneurismal,  saying,  that 
he  recollected  having  read  similar  cases  in  Morgagni. 
These  gentlemen  decided  to  persevere  in  the  employ- 
ment of  opening  medicines  and  clysters,  combining 
opium  with  the  former.  Under  this  plan,  the  pulsa- 
tions in  the  abdomen  and  tightness  of  the  chest  dimi- 
nished in  a  few  days.  The  stools  were  at  first  of  the 
colour  of  chocolate,  but  afterward  resumed  their  natu- 
ral appearance.  The  throbbings,  in  a  weakened  form, 
however,  were  perceptible  for  six  weeks  longer.  The 
patient  at  length  got  quite  well,  and  was  remaining  so 
four  years  afterward. 

A  man  about  40,  severely  afrhcted  with  hypochon- 
driasis, great  oppression  of  the  chest,  constipation,  and 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  tendency  to  fainting,  &c, 
complained  to  Dr.  Albers  that  he  felt  as  if  his  heart 
had  fallen  down  into  his  belly,  where  he  was  annoyed 
with  an  incessant  throbbing.  Indeed,  when  Dr.  Al- 
bers examined  the  abdominal  parietes  he  could  feel  a 
very  strong  pulsation,  and,  what  is  curious,  could  trace 
it  not  only  along  the  track  of  the  aorta,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  left  iliac  artery.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist,  which 
was  small,  frequent,  and  hard,  did  not  correspond  with 
the  abdominal  pulsations.  For  several  days  the  evacua 
tions  from  the  bowels  had  been  as  black  as  pitch 
After  the  employment  of  gentle  purgatives,  all  the 
complaints  quickly  abated,  though  the  throbbings  were 
feebly  perceptible  for  nine  months  afterward. 

The  next  case  which  Dr.  Albers  met  with  is  very 
interesting.  A  robust  sailor,  whose  bowels  were  so 
constipated,  that  hardly  the  strongest  purgative  could 
affect  them,  was  seized  with  constant  pain  in  the  left 
hypochondrium.  With  this  complaint  was  soon  joined 
great  pain  in  the  back,  and  a  sensation  as  if  something 
alive  moved  about  in  the  belly  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  thence  extended  up  to  the  neck,  followed  by 
the  vomiting  of  a  greenish  matter.  At  the  same  time, 
he  felt  in  the  left  side  a  pulsation  which  he  took  for 
that  of  the  heart,  and  which  continued  the  whole  of 
his  illness.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  natural,  and 
synchronous  with  that  in  the  abdomen.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disorder,  the  patient  was  obliged  to  sit  with 
his  body  very  much  inclined  forwards,  as  no  other  pos- 
ture could  be  endured.  For  the  first  week  opening 
medicines  afforded  so  much  relief,  that  he  was  some- 
times quite  free  from  pain  for  six  or  eight  hours.  After 
a  time,  a  round  swelling  formed  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium, reached  to  the  navel,  and  attained  with  incre- 
dible quickness  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  Indeed,  it 
could  now  be  traced  beyond  the  umbilicus  to  the  right 
side.  The  motions  were  quite  of  a  dark  colour,  or 
else  red  blood  and  a  puriform  matter  were  discharged. 
Sometimes  the  blood  voided  was  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
sometimes  it  was  dark,  coagulated,  and  mixed  with  bile. 
The  patient  was  at  length  wonrout  with  febrile  symp- 
toms, and  died.  On  opening  the  body,  Dr.  Albers  found  a 
swelling  in  the  middle  of  the  mesentery,  the  texture 
of  which  cannot  be  easily  described,  and  the  circumfe- 
rence of  which  was  16  French  inches.  The  stomach 
was  filled  with  coagulated  blood.  The  spleen,  pan- 
creas, and  liver  were  sound ;  but  the  gall-bladder  wa» 
of  prodigious  size,  and  contained  thick  viscid  bile.  Th« 
artena  coeliaca,  arteria  coronaria  ventriculi,  and  the 
arteria  mesenterica  were  preternaturally  dilated,  and 
full  of  dark-coloured  blood.  He  speaks  of  them,  how- 
ever, only  as  being  in  an  enlarged,  not  in  aneurismal 
state  Dr.  Albers  thinks  it  highly  probaWe,  that  it  was 
one  of  these  vessels  by  which  the  pulsatiora  had  been 
occasioned. 

Dr.  Albers  has  also  seen  these  abdominal  pulsations 
in  a  paralytic  female ;  and  in  a  lunatic,  who  was  after- 
ward seized  with  apoplexy.  He  likewise  met  with 
a  married  woman,  the  mother  of  several  children,  in 
whom  these  throbbings  took  place  invariably  at  tba 
coBumencement  of  dtbxoiw-v  and  were  a  surer  sign 
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°f  t^a  state'  tllan  other  comm°n  effects,  as  stoppage 
of  the  menses,  &c.  After  the  third  month,  however, 
they  used  to  cease  altogether. 

Many  valuable  practical  observations  on  cases  at- 
tended with  hemorrhages  from  the  intestinal  canal,  my 
limits  here  oblige  me  to  pass  over.  According  to  Dr. 
Albers,  hemorrhoidal  patients,  especially  when  put  to 
inconvenience  by  compression  of  the  tumours,  often 
complain  of  throbbings  about  the  spleen,  wnich  are 
plain  even  to  the  hand.— (J.  F.  Albers,  iiber  Pulsa- 
tionen  im  -fy/tterlcibe,  8vo.  Bremen,  1803.) 

Dr.  P<irry  makes  a  few  interesting  remarks  on  such 
abdominal  pulsations  as  excite  suspicion  of  aneurism. 
In  any  persons  not  very  fat,  and  lying  upon  their  backs, 
he  says,  the  pulse  of  the  aorta  can  easily  be  felt,  if 
strong  pressure  be  made  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  me- 
dian line,  about  half  way  between  the  navel  and  scro- 
biculus  cordis.  In  certain  instances,  the  pulsation  is 
painfully  felt  by  the  patient  himself.  In  many  cases 
of  this  kind,  particularly  in  nervous  individuals,  the 
sense  of  pulsation  is  merely  the  effect  of  preternatural 
action  of  the  heart.  While,  in  other  examples,  it  is 
the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  some  hard  substance  upon 
the  descending  aorta,  determining  a  disproportionate 
quantity  of  blood  to  the  head,  "  and  giving  to  the  hand 
placed  on  the  abdomen,  and  sometimes  even  to  the 
eye,  the  appearance  of  a  beating  so  near  the  surface, 
as  to  lead  inexperienced  observers  to  conclude,  that 
the  aorta  is  morbidly  dilated."  According  to  Dr.  Parry, 
the  most  common  causes  are  collections  of  feces  in 
the  colon,  requiring  repeated  and  active  purgatives, 
which  must  bring  away  almost  incredible  discharges 
of  stercoraceous  matter  before  the  aortal  pulsation  sub- 
sides.— (See  Parry's  Elements  of  Pathology,  Src.  and 
the  Medico-C/iir.  Journ.  and  Review,  vol.  1,  p.  157.) 

Another  cause  of  a  temporary  appearance  of  pulsa- 
tion  or  movement  in  the  abdomen,  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  preceding  authors,  is  the  power  which  some 
persons  have  of  putting  portions  of  the  recti  muscles 
separately  into  strong  convulsive  action.  I  have  seen 
a  large  abcess  of  the  loins  attended  with  distinct 
and  forcible  pulsations,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
aorta. 

According  to  Mr.  Allan  Burns,  a  beating  is  generally 
felt  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  heart :  in  this  case,  when 
the  pericardium  is  closely  adherent  to  the  latter  organ, 
it  is  corrugated  at  every  contraction  of  the  ventricles, 
and  the  diaphragm  and  liver  are  elevated.  The  ven- 
tricle, however,  having  completely  emptied  itself,  is 
again  distended,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
dilatation,  the  liver  and  diaphragm  descend,  whereby 
an  impulse  is  eommunicated  in  the  epigastric  region. — 
(On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  263.)  This  valuable 
writer  cites  the  remark  of  Morgagni  (Epist.  17,  art.  28) , 
that  sometimes,  in  dilatation  of  the  heart,  this  organ 
descends  so  far  as  to  push  the  diaphragm  into  the 
Ikypochondrium,  and  pulsate  in  that  situation,  so  that 
the  disease  is  mistaken  for  an  aneurism  of  the  cceliac 
artery.  In  Mr.  Burns's  work,  a  memorable  case  of  this 
description  is  related.  An  erroneous  judgment  is  the 
more  likely  to  be  formed  in  such  examples,  because 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  tumour  are  not  exactly 
simultaneous;  for  it  is  not  the  heart  which  is  felt 
directly  beating,  but  the  liver,  which,  by  the  action 
of  the  heart,  is  thrown  forwards.  Ileaee  the  palpable 
interval  between  the  stroke  of  the  heart  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  liver. 

The  following  fact  shows  how  circumspect  a  practi- 
tioner should  be  in  the  prognosis.  An  anonymous 
writer  informs  us,  that  he  attended  a  gentleman,  in 
consultation  with  an  eminent  surgeon  and  lecturer  on 
anatomy,  where  the  most  distressing  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  and  loud  pulsations  below  the  epigastrium, 
were  awful  symptoms.  The  pulsations  could  be  both 
seen  and  heard  at  a  distance  on  entering  the  room  in 
which  the  patient  sat,  Several  physicians  were  in- 
clined to  suspect  some  organic  lesion  of  the  arterial 
system ;  but  their  opinion  was  given  with  becoming 
diffidence : — not  so  the  surgeon's ;  his  impression  was, 
that  there  existed  an  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta  ; 
and  such  was  the  Ann  persuasion  he  had  acquired  of 
the  reality  of  his  impression,  that  he  could  grasp  the 
aneurismal  sac  through  the  abdominal  coverings,  though 
nobody  else  could,  and  trace  its  magnitude  and  posi- 
tion. After  death,  the  heart, was  found  enlarged,  and 
»ts  left  ventricle  of  enormous  size.  The  inner  surface 


of  the  stomach  also  exhibited  traces  of  long  existing 
disease;  but  the  aorta  was  quite  sound. — (See  Med. 
Intelligencer,  1821,  p.  71.) 

Preternatural  pulsation  about  the  epigastrium  is  also- 
stated  by  Mr.  A.  Burns  to  be  sometimes  occasioned  by 
encysted  tumours,  attached  either  to  the  lower  surface 
of  the  diaphragm,  or  formed  between  the  layers  of  the 
pericardium  towards  the  diaphragm,  as  happened  in 
an  instance  recorded  by  Lancisi. 

Another  cause  specified  by  Mr.  A.  Burns,  is  enlarge- 
ment of  the  vena  cava,  or  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart.  Seaac  describes  a  case  in  which  the  vena  cava 
was  as  large  as  the  arm,  and  there  had  been  a  violent 
pulsation  in  the  epigastrium. 

The  next  cause  enumerated  by  the  same  gentleman 
is  increased  solidity  of  the  lungs,  more  especially  of 
their  lower  acute  margins,  where  they  overlap  the  peri- 
cardium. In  this  case  the  pulsation  is  about  the  sere- 
biculus  cordis. 

Mr.  A.  Burns  likewise  notices  several  other  causes 
of  epigastric  or  abdominal  pulsations,  already  illus- 
trated in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  article,  indurations 
of  the  pancreas,  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus,  tumours  in  the 
mesentery,  or  any  solid  increase  of  substance  about 
the  abdominal  aorta,  or  its  principal  branches ;  and, 
lastly,  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  vascular  system  itself. 

The  following  observations  on  the  criteria  between 
various  abdominal  pulsations  and  those  of  aneurism, 
appear  interesting. 

According  to  Dr.  Albers,  an  internal  aneurism  origi- 
nates gradually,  and  the  pulsations  increase  in  strength 
by  degrees.  Other  abdominal  pulsations,  on  the 
contrary,  begin  suddenly,  and  are  most  violent  in 
the  beginning,  abating  after  they  have  lasted  some  time 
In  an  aneurism,  the  pulsation  is  synchronous  with 
the  stroke  of  the  artery  at  the  wrist ;  but  this  is  not  regu- 
larly the  case  with  other  pulsations. 

Should  the  patient  be  affected  with  melancholia, 
hypochondriasis,  hysteria,  or  other  nervous  complaints, 
void  blood  from  the  stomach,  or  a  black  matter 
from  the  bowels;  should  there  be  any  hardness  or 
swelling  of  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera  discoverable 
by  the  touch,  the  probability  is,  that  the  pulsations  are 
not  owing  to  an  internal  aneurism. 

With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  these  pulsa- 
tions are  owing  to  mechanical  impediments  to  the  cir- 
culation, Dr.  Albers  believes,  that  they  are  mostly  a 
symptom  of  some  nervous  affection.  He  also  thinks, 
that  the  surprise  excited  by  these  throbbings  arises 
only  from  their  strength  and  situation,  other  analogous 
strong  pulsations,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  heart, 
or  of  the  carotids  being  common  enough  in  hypochon- 
driacal and  hysterical  persons.  The  same  gentle- 
man adverts  to  the  increased  action,  which,  in  in- 
flammation and  fevers,  is  often  more  conspicuous  in 
some  parts  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  than  in  "others. — 
(  Uber  Pulsationen  im  Vnterleibe,  p.  36,  Sec.  Bremen, 
8uo.  1803.)  Much  important  additional  information  on 
this  subject  may  be  found  in  Observations  on  some  of 
the  moat  frequent  andimportant  Diseases  of  the  Heart ; 
on  Aneurism  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta ;  on  Preternatu- 
ral Pulsation  in  the.  Epigastric  Region,  Sec.  By  Allan 
Burns,  p.  262,  cS-c.  8oo.  Edinb.  1809. 

ABSCESS.  A  tumour  containing  pus,  or  a  collection 
of  purulent  matter. 

Abscesses  are  divided  into  two  principal  kinds,  viz. 
acute  and  chronic.  For  information  relative  to  the  for- 
mer, see  Suppuration ;  and  for  that  concerning  the 
latter,  refer  to  Lumbar  Abscess.  See  also  Abdomen, 
Antrum,  Anus  Abscesses  of,  Bubo,  Empyema,  Hypo- 
pium,  Mammary  Abscess,  Whitloio, 

ABSORPTION.  That  nature  has  fully  provided  for 
the  due  execution  of  this  important  function,  is  a 
truth  of  which  no  doubt  is  entertained :  it  must  be 
immediately  manifest  to  every  person  who  reflects 
upon  the  mutation  which  is  continually  taking  place 
in  the  particles  of  every  texture  of  the  animal  body ; 
upon  the  gradual  and  harmonious  removal  of  the 
old  matter  in  proportion  as  the  new  is  deposited  by  the 
secerning  arteries ;  or  upon  the  impossibility  of  ac- 
counting for  the  changes  produced  by  growth  in  the 
size  and  figure  of  different  organs,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
whole  body,  witnout  constantly  bringing  into  the  ex- 
planation this  interesting  process,  of  which  numerous 
and  even  the  most-essential  particulars,  it  (s  true,  yet 
remain  obscure.  But,  besides  these  considerations  in 
proof  of  absorption,  many  others  must  strike  the  cor. 
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tcmplati  ve  physiologist.  By  the  action  of  the  secreting 
and  exhalent  arteries,  the  whoje  mass  of  blood  would 
soon  be  so  lessened  that  life  would  unavoidable  cease, 
if  the  sanguiferous  system  were  not  duly  replenished 
in  some  way  or  another.  The  undiminished  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  circulation,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant deductions  from  it  by  secretion  and  exhalation ; 
the  regular  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  notwithstand- 
ing the  incessant  drain  from  them ;  and  the  constant 
supply  of  materials  for  the  numerous  secretions ;  all 
imply  the  existence  of  a  certain  function,  one  principal 
design  of  which  is  to  counteract  the  effect  which, 
without  it,  would  be  rapidly  and  fatally  produced  upon 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system.  As  M.  Magendie 
observes,  whenever  any  substance  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid,  gas,  or  vapour,  is  put,  for  a  certain  time,  in 
immediate  contact  with  an  external  or  internal  surface 
of  the  body,  it  is  absorbed;  that  is  to  say,  it  passes 
into  the  blood-vessels,  mixes  with  the  blood,  circu- 
lates with  it,  and  thus  occasions  either  salutary  or 
noxious  effects  upon  the  system.  This  is  particularly 
exemplified  in  the  action  of  certain  poisons ;  a  drop  of 
pure  hydrocyanic  acid,  put  on  a  dog's  tongue,  causes 
the  animal's  death  in  a  few  seconds,  in  consequence  of 
being  transmitted  with  the  blood  to  the  brain.  Food, 
drink,,  medicines,  and  even  air  itself,  only  become  use- 
ful to  us,  after  having  been  absorbed.  Many  diseases, 
some  of  a  very  dangerous  nature,  are  contracted  by 
absorption.  In  fact  our  existence  is  so  inseparably 
connected  with  this  function,  that  the  suspension  of  it 
for  an  instant  would  produce  almost  immediate  death. — 
(See  Joum.  de  Physiol.  Experim.  t.  1,  p.  1.) 

The  office  of  the  absorbents,  as  a  modern  writer  has 
remarked,  is  literally  expressed  by  their  name ;  it  con- 
sists in  receiving  or  taking  up  certain  substances, 
and  in  transporting  them  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another.  The  substances  which  are  thus  taken  up, 
axe  of  two  kinds,  the  chyle  and  the  lymph ;  the  former 
being  received  by  the  lacteals,  and  the  latter  by  the 
lymphatics.  The  immediate  object  of  the  action  of  the 
two  sets  of  vessels,  he  observes,  is  also  essentially 
different ;  that  of  the  first  being  to  convey  a  fluid  from 
the  part  where  it  is  formed  into  the  blood,  in  order  that 
it  may  directly  serve  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body ;  the 
latter  serving,  n  the  first  instance,  to  remove  what  is 
useless  or  noxious,  and  to  dispose  of  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  may  either  be  applied  to  some  secondary 
purpose  of  utility,  or  be  finally  discharged  from  the 
system. — (Bostock,  in  Elem.  Syst.  of  Physiology,  vol. 
2,  p.  551.) 

The  uses  of  the  absorbent  system  are  far  more  nu- 
merous than  would  at  first  be  supposed  by  a  person 
only  superficially  acquainted  with  physiology  and  the 
phenomena  of  disease.  If  we  wish  to  have  a  just 
comprehension  of  all  the  various  purposes  which  this 
system  fulfils  in  the  animal  economy,  we  must  take 
the  same  enlarged  view  of  the  subject  as  Mr.  Hunter 
did.  We  must  contemplate  all  the  modifications  of 
absorption,  and  its  effects  both  in  health  and  disease, 
in  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in 
its  emaciation,  or  atrophy,  and  the  diminution,  or  even 
total  removal,  of  parts  of  it,  become  diseased  or  use- 
less. 

First,  According  to  Mr.  Hunter's  explanation,  the 
absorbents  take  up  extraneous  matter,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded nourishment.— {On  the  Blood,  Src. p.  439.)  By 
extraneous  matter  we  are  here  to  understand  matter 
not  originally  contained  within  any  texture  of  the  body, 
not  constituting  any  part  of  its  natural  structure,  but 
introduced  from  without.  Thus  the  absorption  of  mer- 
cury, arsenical  paint,  cantharides,  and  other  substances 
applied  to  the  skin,  furnishes  examples  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  extraneous  matter,  which  are  also  illustrated 
by  the  effects  of  the  venereal,  variolous,  vaccine,  and 
several  other  poisons.  Sometimes  the  passage  of  the 
poison  into  the  system  and  its  pernicious  operation, 
happen  so  rapidly,  that  suspicions  are  entertained  that 
it  must  have  a  shorter  track  into  the  circulation  than 
through  the  lymphatic  vessels,  their  glands,  and  trunks. 
This  has  been  suspected  to  be  the  case  when  animals 
are  killed  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  nux  vomica,  the 
poison  of  certain  snakes,  the  upas  tiente,  &c.  How 
far  this  opinion  is  true  will  be  hereafter  considered. 
Such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  poisons  of  upas 
tiente,  nux  vomica,  and  St.  Ignatius's  bean  are  absorbed 
and  carried  into  the  sanguiferous  system,  that  in  twenty 
eeconds  after  being  put  into  the  cavity  of  the  perito- 


neum, their  action  reaches  the  spinal  marrow.— (Sea 
Magendie' s  Journ.  de  Physioli  Expirim.  t. \,p.  18.) 

Secondly,  As  Mr.  Hunter  has  noticed,  the  absorbents 
take  up  superfluous  and  extravasated  matter,  whether 
natural  or  diseased.  Thus,  the  removal  of  the  old  par- 
ticles of  the  body,  after  they  have  become  unfit  to  con- 
tinue longer  in  their  respective  situations  and  textures, 
— an  action  that  is  reciprocal  with  the  deposition  of 
new  matter  by  the  secerning  arteries ;  and  the  inces- 
sant regulation  of  the  quantity  of  serous  fluid  in  the 
cavities  of  the  abdomen,  chest,  pericardium,  and  tunica 
vaginalis,  so  that,  though  the  arteries  unremittingly 
secrete  this  fluid,  the  absorbents  prevent  its  redundant 
accumulation,  and  combine  with  the  blood-vessels  in 
maintaining  a  continual  renovation  of  it ;  are  examples 
of  the  absorption  of  natural  but  superfluous  matter. 
On  the  contrary,  the  dispersion  of  extravasated  blood, 
of  the  fluid  of  ascites  and  anasarca,  of  coagulating 
lymph,  or  air,  effused  in  the  cellular  tissue ;  and  of  an 
infinite  number  and  variety  of  swellipgs  and  thicken- 
ings of  parts ;  are  instances  of  what  Mr.  Hunter  has 
termed  the  absorption  of  superfluous  diseased  mat- 
ter, or,  as  I  should  say,  of  superfluous  matter  from 
disease. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Hunter  enumerates  the  absorption  of 
the  fat'.  No  doubt  can  exist  respecting  the  continual 
change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  quantity  of  adi- 
pose matter  in  the  body,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
health,  the  degree  of  exercise,  fatigue,  or  labour  to 
which  the  body  is  exposed,  a  disturbed  or  undisturbed 
condition  of  the  mind,  and  the  effects  of  different  kinds 
of  regimen  and  diet  on  the  whole  system.'  Perhaps  it 
may  be  inquired  why  Mr.  Hunter  should  distinguish 
this  absorption  from  that  of  other  superfluous  matter 
in  the  body.  The  reason  does  not  appear  in  his  wri- 
tings ;  unless  we  receive  as  such  the  observation,  that 
he  did  not  consider  the  fat  and  earth  of  bones  as  true 
animal  substances,  as  they  have  no  action  within  them- 
selves and  no  principle  of  life.  However,  this  would 
not  be  very  consistent,  because  other  superfluous  mat- 
ter, comprised  in  the  second  classification,  especially 
the  fluid  secreted  by  serous  membranes,  and  the  fluid  of 
anasarca,  are  likewise  quite  destitute  of  the  living  prin- 
ciple. At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  the  absorption 
of  the  fat  may  be  entitled  to  distinct  consideration  on 
other  grounds ;  for  sometimes  its  absorption  seems  to 
be  retarded  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  that  of  other 
substances  in  the  body ;  or  at  all  events  its  absorption 
does  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  its  secretion,  so  that, 
although  the  muscles  and  other  organs  remain  of  their 
usual  bulk,  the  fat  may  acquire  the  thickness  of  several 
inches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absorbents  sometimes 
act  upon  it  with  a  quickness  that  does  not  always  ex- 
tend at  the  same  time  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  Thus 
in  fever  nearly  all  the  fat  may  be  absorbed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days ;  yet  the  size  of  the  muscles  may 
have  undergone  but  little  reduction. 

Fourthly,  Mr.  Hunter  enumerates  the  species  of  ab- 
sorption by  which  a  waste  of  parts  is  produced,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  the  muscles  become  smaller, 
the  bones  lighter,  &c.  These  cases  we  find  exempli- 
fied in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  for  in  old  age 
such  changes  happen  in  the  bones  and  muscles,  and 
also  in  other  organs  like  the  absorbent  glands,  which 
become  so  diminished,  that  some  writers  erroneously 
assert  that  they  entirely  disappear.  Whenever  the  ac- 
tion of  a  muscle  is  long  prevented  by  disease  of  a  joint, 
a  fractured  bone,  or  other  causes,  it  always  dwindles 
away  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  the  limb  com- 
pared with  the  sound  one  will  be  found  to  be  consider- 
ably reduced.  The  absorption  of  the  fat,  by  which  the 
bulk  of  parts  is  also  lessened  under  various  circum- 
stances of  disease,  I  believe  is  not  generally  restricted 
to  a  particular  limb  or  part,  like  the  absorption  which 
affects  the  muscles  in  similar  cases.  Thus,  when  a 
patient  becomes  hectic  from  disease  of  the  hip-joint, 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  leg  on  the  same  side  as 
the  disease  undergo  a  remarkable  diminution  of  their 
bulk,  while  those  of  the  sound  limb  are  little  or  not  at 
all  altered;  but  the  fat  of  the  whole  body  is  rapidly 
absorbed,  and  the  greatest  universal  emaciation  pre 
vails.  .  . 

Before  the  period  of  Mr.  Hunter's  inquiries,  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  different  purposes  of  absorption, 
by  whatever  organs  it  was  supposed  to  be  performed, 
whether  by  lymphatics  or  veins,  was  certainly  very 
limited  in  comparison  with  the  more  extensive  in 
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formation  which  now  prevails,  and  which  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  fruit  of  his  industrious  researches. 
Speaking  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  which  he  consi- 
dered, with  the  generality  of  modern  physiologists,  as 
the  true  instruments  of  absorption,  he  says :  "  From 
a  farther  knowledge  of  these  vessels  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  of  much  more  consequence  in  the  body  than 
has  been  imagined,  and  that  they  are  often  taking  down 
what  the  arteries  have  built  up ;  removing  whole  or- 
gans, becoming  modellers  of  the  form  of  the  body  in 
its  growthVipnd  removing  many  diseased  and  dead 
parts,  which  aft  beyond  the  power  of  cure." 

As  these  vesffels  are  productive  of  a  great  variety  of 
changes  in  the  animal  economy,  which  are  very  dissi- 
milar in  their  intention  and  effect,  Mr.  Hunter  consi- 
dered them  in  two  general  points  of  view:  first,  as 
they  absorb  matter,  which  is  not  any  part  of  the  body 
itself;  secondly,  as  they  absorb  the  body  itself.  The 
first  of  these  uses,  the  absorption  of  matter  whieh  is 
no  part  of  the  machine,  he  observes,  is  well  known, 
and  of  two  kinds ;  first,  that  of  exterior  matter,  com- 
prising every  thing  applied  to  the  skin,  and  also  the 
chyle ;  the  other  interior,  comprehending  that  of  many 
of  the  secretions,  the  fat,  the  earth  of  bone,  &c.  These 
kinds  of  absorption  take  place  principally  for  the  nou 
rishment  of  the  body ;  but  they  also  answer  other  pur- 
poses, and  are  very  extensive ;  for,  besides  their  salu- 
tary effects,  they  are  frequently  the  cause  of  disease  in 
a  thousand  forms. 

In  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  views,  Mr. 
Hunter  considers  the  absorbents  as  removing  parts  of 
the  body  itself,  and  here  he  again  views  them  in  two 
lights.  The  first  is  where  only  a  wasting  is  produced 
in  the  whole  body  or  some  particular  part  of  it ;  to 
which  mode  of  absorption  he  applies  the  epithet  inter- 
stitial, because  it  consists  in  the  removal  of  particles 
of  the  body  out  of  the  insterstices  of  parts  which  yet 
remain,  and  still  form  a  perfect  whole.  Tins  kind  of 
absorption,  Mr.  Hunter  says,  has  al\yays  been  admitted 
or  supposed,  whether  performed  by  the  veins  or  lym- 
phatics. It  is  often  carried  farther  than  the  mere  wast- 
ing of  the  part ;  for  it  may  proceed  till  not  a  vestige  of 
such  part  is  left,  as  is  sometimes  exemplified  in  the 
total  decay  of  a  testicle.  Interstitial  absorption,  there: 
fore,  may  be  understood  in  two  senses. 

The  second  view  taken  by  Mr.  Hunter  embraces  I 
that  kind  of  absorption  by  which  whole  parts  of  the 
body  are  removed,  and  which  is  sometimes  a  natural,  ' 
sometimes  a  diseased,  process.   It  is  a  view  of  which  / 
he  particularly  claims  the  discovery.   In  the  natural  I 
process,  he  says,  the  absorbents  are  to  be  considered  as  I 
the  modellers  of  the  original  construction  of  the  oiiy.  I 
No  alteration  can  take  place  in  the  original  formation 
of  many  of  the  parts,  either  in  *he  natural  growth  or 
the  formation  arising  from  disease,  without  the  action 
of  the  absorbents,  winch  always  have  a  considerable 
share  in  the  production  of  the  changes.  This  he  terms 
modelling  absorp  tion,  the  principle  of  which  is  as  ex- 
tensive as  any  in  the  animal  economy.   Bones  and 
numerous  other  parts  cannot  be  formed  without  it.  A 
part  which  is  of  use  in  one  stage  of  life,  but  becomes 
quite  useless  in  another,  is  thus  removed,  as  is  exem- 
plified in  the  thymus  gland,  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and 
the  membrana  pupillaris.   In  some  cases  the  absorp- 
tion of  whole  parts  in  consequence  of  disease  leads  to 
dissimilar  effects ;  one  is  a  sore  or  Ulcer ;  and  Mr.  Hun- 
ter therefore  calls  the  process  by  which  it  is  produced, 
■ulcerative  absorption.  In  other  cases  no  ulcer  is  caused, 
although  whole  parts  are  removed.   Both  these  forms 
of  absorption,  he  thinks,  might  be  named  progressive. 

The  removal  of  a  whole  solid  part  of  the  body,  or 
as  Mr.  Hunter  expresses  it,  "  that  power  wliich  the 
animal  eoonomy  has  of  taking  a  part  of  itself  into  the 
circulation,  by  means  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  when- 
ever it  is  necessary,"  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
curious  facts  which  can  present  themselves  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  physiological  inquirer.  In  Mr.  Hunter's 
time  the  doctrine  was  a  new  one ;  but  he  informs  us, 
that  he  had  long  been  able  to  demonstrate  its  truth, 
and  that  he  received  the  first  hints  of  it  from  the  waste 
of  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  and  of  their  fangs  at  the  pe- 
riod of  their  being  shed>. 

"It  may  be  difficult  at  first  to  conceive  how  a  part 
of  the  body  can  be  removed  by  itself;  but  it  is  just  as 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  body  can  form  itself;"  yet 
they  are  both  equally  facts.  Without  dwelling  on  the 
exact  mode  in  which  such  changes  happen,  he  gives  it 


as  his  belief,  that  "  whenever  any  solid  part  of  our 
bodies  undergoes  a  diminution,  or  is  broken  in  upon, 
in  consequence  of  any  disease,  it  is  the  absorbing  sys 
tern  winch  does  it.  .  ,  ., 

"  When  it  becomes  necessary,  that  some  whole  av- 
ing  part  should  be  removed,  it  is  evident  that  nature, 
in  order  to  effect  this,  must  not  only  confer  a  new  ac- 
tivity on  the  absorbents,  but  must  throw  the  part  to 
be  absorbed  into  such  a  state  as  to  yield  to  this  opera- 
tion."— vSee  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  <$-c.  p.  439 — 442.) 
For  an  account  of  ulcerative  absorption,  vide  Ulcera- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  difficulty  which  there  may  be 
in  conceiving  how  such  small  tubes  as  the  lymphatics 
can  take  up  solid  substances,  Bichat  points  out  that 
the  distinction  between  the  solids  and  the  fluids  can 
only  be  said  to  prevail  when  they  form  a  mass ;  but 
that  when  reference  is  made  to  their  separate  particles, 
they  do  not  differ  from  each  other.  This,  he  says,  is 
so  perfectly  true,  that  the  very  same  particle  will  alter- 
nately enter  into  the  composition  of  a  solid  and  a  fluid, 
just  as  the  elements  of  water  are  the  same,  whether  it 
be  in  the  liquid  or  frozen  state.  Now  as  the  absorp- 
tion of  solid  substances  takes  place  by  the  removal  of 
these  separate  particles  or  atoms,  no  greater  difficulty 
can  present  itself  in  understanding  how  this  may  be 
effected  than  in  conceiving  how  fluids  may  be  absorbed. 
—(See  Anal.  Gen.  t.  2,  /).  92.) 

I  come  now  to  a  very  difficult  question,  and  one  that 
has  hitherto  received  no  satisfactory  answer ;  not  be- 
cause the  subject  has  not  been  earnestly,  deeply,  and 
ably  considered,  but  because  its  difficulties  and  obscu- 
rity seem  to  defy  all  successful  investigation :  the  ques- 
tion here  referred  to,  is,  On  what  principle  and  by 
what  power  are  the  lymphatics,  supposing  them,  to  be  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  enabled  not  only  to  take  up  the  old  parti- 
cles of  various  organs  and  different  fluids  secreted  in 
different  textures  and  cavities,  but  to  convey  them 
frequently  with  considerable  velocity  and  through  a 
long  tract,  intercepted  also  by  those  complicated  organs, 
the  absorbent  glands,  into  the  venous  system  near  the 
heart  ?  In  other  words,  what  is  their  mode  of  action  ? 
As  Mr.  Hunter  has  observed,  the  principle  of  capillary- 
tubes  was  at  first  the  most  general  idea,  because  it  was 

familiar  one;  but  this  is  too  confined  a  principle; 
nor  will  it  account  for  every  kind  of  absorption.  Capil- 
lar ;i.'.bes  can  only  attract  fluids;  but  as  solids  were 
often  absorbed,  such  as  firm  tumours,  coagulated  blood, 
the  arth  of  bones,  &c,  the  advocates  for  tliis  hypothesis 
were  compelled  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  solvent. 
"This  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  it  is  one  of  those  hy- 
potheses that  can  never  bo  proved  or  disproved,  and 
may  for  ever  rest  upon  opinion."  But  Mr.  Hunter's 
conception  of  this  matter  was,  that  nature  leaves  as 
little  as  possible  to  chance,  and  that  the  whole  opera- 
tion of  absorption  is  performed  by  an  action  in  the 
months  of  the  absorbents  ;  but  even  under  the  idea  of 
capillary  tubes,  physiologists  were  Still  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  action  of  those  vessels  to  carry  the 
lymph  along  after  it  had  been  absorbed ;  and  they  might 
as  well  therefore  have  extended  this  action  to  the 
mouths  of  the  vessels. — (On  the  Blood,  <S-c.  p.  443.) 

The  question  still  continues  without  satisfactory 
answer,  whether  Hunter's  language  be  adopted,  and 
we  say  that  absorption  is  effected  by  an  action  of  the 
lymphatics  and  their  orifices ;  or  whether  we  employ 
the  language  of  Bichat,  and  ascribe  the  performance 
of  the  functions  of  these  vessels,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  fluid  in  them,  to  what  he  ingeniously  (but  not 
much  to  the  edification  of  his  readers)  calls  organic 
sensibility  and  insensible  organic  contractility.  This 
imagined  kind  of  sensibility  confers  upon  every  ab- 
sorbent vessel  a  power  of  feeling  quite  unconnected 
with  the  brain,  by  which  it  is  presumed  to  be  sensible 
of  the  presence  of  matter  fit  for  removal,  which  is  then 
imbibed  and  conveyed  along  the  tube  by  the  insensible 
organic  contractility,  by  which  is  signified  a  power  of 
contraction,  not  admitting  of  demonstration,  not  ex 
citable  by  stimulation  or  irritation,  but  inferred  to  take 
place  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  chiefly  because 
the  fluid  in  the  absorbents  is  known  to  be  constantly 
in  motion,  and  always  flowing  towards  the  thoracic 
duct.  In  fact,  Bichat's  explanation  is  merely  a  reference 
to  two  principles,  which  are  themselves  hypothetical, 
and  more  calculated  to  amuse  a  playful  fancy  than  to 
satisfy  a  sound  judgment.  Organic  sensibility,  and 
insensible  organic  contractility,  he  observes,  are  the 
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more  remarkable  in  the  absorbent  system,  as  they  sur- 
vive for  a  certain  time  death  itself.  A  fluid,  injected 
while  the  animal  retains  some  degree  of  heat,  is  ab- 
sorbed both  911  serous  and  mucous  surfaces,  and  also 
in  the  cellular  tissue,  though  with  less  freedom.  This 
power  of  absorption  after  death,  he  says,  may  even 
be  lengthened  by  keeping  up  artificial  heat  by  means 
of  a  bath,  though  the  plan-  is  less  efficacious  than  he  at 
first  supposed,  vital  heat  seeming  to  be  essential. — 
(Anat.  Gen.  t.  2,  p.  117.)  All  these  observations,  how- 
tver,  merely  amount  to  a  recital  of  the  facts,  that  ab- 
sorption may  proceed  for  a  short  time  after  death  (never 
later  than  two  hours  from  this  event,  p.  11S),  and  that 
it  is  promoted  by  artificial  heat ;  but  how,  or  by  what 
exact  mechanism  it  is  accomplished,  is  not  revealed 
to  us. 

The  lymphatics  are  not  regarded  by  Bichat  as  endued 
either  with  what  he  terms  animal  sensibility,  or  with 
animal  contractility.  His  proof  of  the  first  of  these 
statements  is,  that  when  a  lacteal  vessel,  full  of  chyle, 
a  lymphatic  filled  with  serosity  on  the  surface  of  the 
liver,  or  even  the  thoracic  duct,  is  punctured,  the  ani- 
mal betrays  no  mark  of  pain.  But  the  little  faith 
which  he  himself  put  in  the  doctrine,  may  be  conceived 
from  the  question  to  which  it  leads  him,  namely,  what 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  a  circumstance  where, 
in  consequence  of  the  belly  being  laid  open,  the  many 
agonies  produced  would  comparatively  annihilate  any 
slight  sensation,  even  were  it  to  exist  ?  He  also  ad- 
verts .to  the  acute  sensibility  of  the  absorbent  vessels 
in  their  inflamed  state. — (P.  115,  l.  2.) 

Hunter  admitted  a  vital  contractile  property  in  the 
lymphatics,  or,  as  Bichat  would  express  it,  sensible 
organic  contractility.  The  former  adopted  this  belief, 
because  those  vessels  readily  empty  themselves  of 
the  chyle  that  is  pervading  them,  and  contract  when 
sulphuric  add  is  applied  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bichat  argues,  that  sulphurie  acid,  like  every  other 
concentrated  acid,  and  also  heat,  produce  the  same 
effect  upon  all  animal  substances,  even  after  death, 
namely,  a  shrinking  of  them.  When  the  absorbents, 
and  particularly  the  thoracic  duct,  are  touched  with 
the  point  of  a  knife,  they  do  not  contract.  If  they  are 
capable  of  contraction,  Bichat  maintains  that  it  is 
when  they  cease  to  be  distended,  and  not  when  they 
are  irritated ;  consequently,  it  appears  to  him  to  be  by 
virtue  of  their  contractility  of  tissue.  The  opinion  at 
which  he  finally  arrives  is,  that  sensible  organic  con- 
tractility^ in  them  is  at  all  events  doubtful,  and  that,  if 
it  exist,  it  is  very  obscure,  and  at  most  not  greater 
than  that  of  the~dartos. — ( T.  2,  p.  117.) 

This  last  inference,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of 
Bichat's  doctrine  respecting  the  non-existence  of 
sensible  organic  contractility  in  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels, are  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  certain 
observations  made  by  himself,  in  other  parts  of  his 
work.  Thus,  he  informs  his  readers  (t.  2,  p.  95),  that 
he  had  frequently  noticed  in  living  animals,  especially 
in  dogs,  manifest  expansions  in  the  course  of  a  lym- 
phatic, and  containing  a  limpid  fluid..  These  appear- 
ances were  "mostly  met  with  on  the  concave  surface 
of  the  liver,  and  on  the  gall-bladder.  When  the  dilated 
portions  of  the  vessel  were  pricked  with  a  lancet,  the 
fluid  ran  out,  and  they  immediately  disappeared.  "  On 
another  occasion,  I  saw  two  or  three  of  these  small 
dilatations  on  the  gall-bladder,  and  having  then  let  the 
liver  descend  while  I  examined  the  bowels,  I  was  much 
astonished  the  next  instant  at  not  being  able  to  find 
them  again;  no  doubt  (says  he)  the  contraction  of  the 
vessel  had  made  them  disappear."  He  adds,  that  the 
liver  is  the  organ  on  which  these  vessels  can  be  best 
seen  in  living  animals ;  but  its  concave  surface  must 
be  looked  at  the  instant  the  belly  is  opened,  for  the 
contact  of  air,  by  making  them  contract,  soon  hinders 
them  from  being  distinguished: — (.See  Anat.  Gin.  t.  2, 
p.  95,  96.)  And  in  another  place  he  says,  "  in  drop- 
sies where  the  absorbents  are  full,  if  the  skin  be  lifted 
up,  they  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  their  transpa- 
rency; but  very  soon,  notwithstanding  their  valves, 
they  empty  themselves,  and  can  no  longer  be  discerned 
with  the  eye." — (P.  108.) 

The  fact  of  the  absorbents  expelling  more  or  less 
of  their  contents,  when  they  have  been  punctured, 
might  be  very  well  ascribed  to  what  Bichat  calls  con- 
tractility of  tissue,  or  even  to  elasticity;  but,  the 
propulsion  of  the  fluid  from  a  dilated  portion  of  an 
unwounded  lympbttic  into  another  portion  of  the  same 


vessel,  certainly  does  not  admit  t>f  the  same  explana- 
tion. The  valves  may  determine  the  direction  which 
such  fluid  must  follow,  if  it  move  at  all ;  the  anasto- 
moses may  facilitate  the  passage  of  it ;  and  contrac- 
tility of  tissue,  or  elasticity,  may  have  an  auxiliary 
effect ;  but  its  first  motion  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  either  that  there  is  an  impelling  power 
in  the  vessels  themselves,  or  in  some  organ  or  organs 
with  which  they  are  connected  ;  or  else  that  their  con- 
tents are  set  in  motion  by  external  pressure,  the  swell 
of  muscles  in  action,  or  the  pulsation  of  neighbouring' 
arteries.  Now,  in  some  of  the  cases  mentioned  by 
Bichat,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  impelling 
power  was  in  the  lymphatics  themselves,  because  he 
distinctly  adverts  to  the  contraction  so  speedily  excited 
in  them  by  exposure  to  the  air,  that  the  concave  sur- 
face of  the  liver  must  be  looked  at  immediately  on  the 
animal's  belly  being  opened,  or  else  they  will  not  be 
distinguished. 

Dr.  Bostock  conceives,  that  "an  attraction  exists 
between  the  mouths  of  the  lacteals  and  the  chyle, 
which  seems  to  be  analogous  to,  or  identical  with,  the 
elective  attraction,  which  unites  different  chemical 
substances ;"  and  "  that  the  lacteals,  as  well  at  their 
extremities  as  through  their  whole  extent,  are  pos- 
sessed of  contractility,  by  which  the  fluids,  when  they 
have  once  entered,  are  propelled  along  them ;  an  effect 
which  is  probably  promoted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  while  the  nnmerous  valves  with 
which  they  are  furnished  prevent  the  retrograde  mo- 
tion of  their  contents." — (Elem.  Syst.  of  Physiol,  vol. 
2,  p.  580.)  The  principle  on  which  the  lacteals  im- 
bibe the  chyle  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any  thing  so 
fixed  and  determinate  as  chemical  attraction,  or  so 
independent  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  absorption 
of  chyle  from  the  bowels  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
cess liable  to  be  accelerated,  or  retarded,  by  various  states 
of  the  constitution,  habits  of  life,  and  different  affections 
of  the  mind.  If  it  were  a  chemical  operation,  and  the 
abundance  of  chyle  happened  to  exist  on  the  villous 
coat  of  the  small  intestines,  at  the  period  of  any  sud- 
den death,  the  process  would  be  expected  to  go  on  as 
long  as  that  fluid  and  the  villi  remained  in  contact ; 
yet  we  have  no  proof  of  this  being  the  case :  indeed  I 
cannot  comprehend  any  similarity  between  elective 
attraction  and  the  absorption  of  chyle ;  the  former  being 
an  operation  in  which  the  action  of  vessels  or  their 
orifices,  and  the  influence  of  life,  are  consideration* 
totally  separated  from  the  subject ;  whereas,  in  the 
latter,  they  form  in  reality  the  main  topics  of  inquiry. 
Elective  attraction,  however,  may  only  be  intended  as 
a  comparison  applicable  to  the  disposition  which  the 
lacteals  have  to  take  up  certain  substances,  but  to  reject 
others:  though,  even  in  this  sense,  the  comparison 
would  be  very  imperfect. 

Dr.  Bostocit's  opinion  is  probably  true,  that  an  eluci- 
dation of  the  action  of  the  lymphatics  must  be  attended 
with  even  greater  difficulty,  than  what  presents  itself 
to  the  inquiry  into  the  principle  on  which  the  chyle  is 
taken  up  and  conveyed  into  the  system.  The  increased 
difficulty  chiefly  proceeds  from  our  having  no  positive 
information  respecting  the  extremities  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  or  the  mode  in  which  their  contents  are  first 
received ;  "  for  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
transmission  of  the  fluids  themselves  is  conducted  upon 
the  same  plan  with  that  of  the  lacteals."  As  the  same 
author  remarks,  we  do  not  know  where  the  mouths  of 
the  lymphatics  are  situated ;  with  what  parts  they  are 
connected;  how  they  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  substances  which  they  receive ;  nor  by  what  power 
they  are  enabled  to  take  them  up. — [Vol.  1,  p.  582.) 

The  source  of  the  lymph  is  also  less  certain  than 
that  of  the.  chyle ;  for,  even  at  the  present  day,  M.  Ma- 
gendie,  influenced  by  the  possibility  of  injecting  the 
lymphatics  from  the  arteries,  and  by  the  uniform  nature 
of  the  lymph,  and  its  analogy  to  the  blood,  professes  a 
belief,  which  was  common  many  years  ago,  that  it 
is  not  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  old  par- 
ticles of  the  body,  nor  by  fluids  absorbed  from  vari- 
ous surfaces;  but  that  it  is  composed  of  the  thin 
ner  parts  of  the  blood,  which,  instead  of  returning  by 
the  veins  to  the  heart,  pass  into  the  lymphatics,  and 
are  conveyed  to  that  organ  through  the  thoracic  duct 
The  lacteals  certainly  have  little  disposition  to  take  up 
any  thing  but  chyle ;  but,  as  Dr.  Bostock  has  explained^ 
"  the  lvmphatics  are  capable  of  absorbing  a  great  va- 
riety of  substances,  differing  from  each  other  most 
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widely  in  their  nature,  so  that  it  would  almost  appear 
as  if,  by  a  certain  mode  of  application,  any  substance 
might  be  forced  into  them.  Nor  (says  Dr.  Bostock)  is 
this  conclusion  affected  by  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Ma- 
gendie ;  for,  although  we  might  agree  with  him  in  sup- 
posing that  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  system, 
the  veins  are  the  principal,  or  even  the  sole  instru- 
ments in  removing  the  materials  of  which  the  body  is 
composed,  yet  we  have  unequivocal  evidence,  that 
when  certain  poisonous  or  medicinal  agents  are  applied 
to  their  extremities,  they  may  be  received  or  forced 
into  them,  and  conveyed  into  the  circulation.  The 
case  of  metallic  or  other  medicinal  substances  that  are 
taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  may  appear  to  be  less 
difficult  to  explain,  because  the  absorption  is  generally 
produced  by  friction,  or  some  mechanical  process, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  force  the  substance  into 
the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  or  to  produce  an  erosion  of 
the  epidermis,  which  -may  enable  the  substances  to 
come  into  more  immediate  contact  with  the  mouths 
of  the  vessels.  We  may  also  imagine  that  when  the 
component  parts  of  the  body  are  brought  into  close 
approximation  with  their  capillary  extremities,  they 
are  then  taken  up  in  the  same  way  that  the  chyle  is 
absorbed  from  the  intestines." — (Elem.  Syst.  of  Physiol, 
vol.  2,  p.  583.)  For  my  own  part,  I  believe,  that  if  the 
modern  doctrine  of  absorption  can  be  effectually  de- 
fended and  retained,  the  general  presence  of  the  orifices 
of  the  lymphatics  at  every  point  of  the  variously  organ- 
ized textures  of  the  body  must  be  received  as  one  of 
its  leading  principles.  Many  physiologists  have  little 
difficulty  in  conceiving  how  fluids  can  be  taken  up  by 
the  lymphatics,  but  rather  stagger  at  the  notion  of  this 
being  also  the  case  with  the  hardest  solids.  Others, 
however,  accommodate  their  creed  to  both  hypotheses, 
reconciling  themselves  to  them  by  the  argument  that, 
if  the  minute  capillary  arteries  can  secrete  this  dense, 
hard  matter,  the  small  lymphatics  can  remove  it.  One 
example  is  not  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  the 
other.  Yet,  such  reasoning  throws  little  light  on  the 
questions,  how  are  the  solids  prepared  for  absorption, 
and  in  what  manner  are  they  taken  up?  These  in 
fact  remain  completely  unanswered. 

"  What  (inquires  a  judic'ous  physiologist)  are  we  to 
conceive  of  the  intimate  nature  of  this  operation  ?  If 
solution  of  the  substance  be  necessary,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  find  a  proper  solvent :  many  of  the  substances  j 
are  insoluble  in  water,  or  ill  the  serous  fluid  which  is 
found  in  the  vessels ;  while,  on  the  other  hanu,  it  is 
perhaps  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  substances  can 
be  absorbed  without  being  previously  dissolved,  and 
still  more  so,  how  the  solids  can  have  their  texture 
broken  down,  and  enter  the  vessels,  particle  by  particle, 
ns  it  were,  and  be  suspended  in  the  lymph  in  a  state 
of  extreme  communition  ?"  As  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, these  difficulties  some  physiologists,  including 
Bichat,  endeavour  to  diminish  by  arguing  that  the  lym- 
phatics must  be  supposed  to  act  only  upon  the  elements 
of  every  texture,  and  that,  on  this  principle,  the  ab- 
sorption of  solids  is  as  readily  intelligible  as  that  of 
fluids,  the  same  elements  frequently  contributing  to 
the  composition  of  both.  However,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  all  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  entirely 
visionary. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  while  parts  retain  the  vital 
principle,  they  are  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
the  absorbents.  According  to  Dr.  Bostock,  dead  mat- 
ter is  more  easily  acted  upon  by  the  absorbents  than 
living ;  and,  in  fact,  "  no  part  can  be  absorbed  until  its 
texture  is  destroyed,  and,  consequently,  until  it  is  de- 
prived of  life.  No  substance  can  possibly  enter  the 
absorbents,  while  it  retains  its  aggregation,  so  that  it 
necessarily  follows,  mat  the  preliminary  step  to  the 
l  bsorption  of  the  body  is  its  decomposition."—  (Elem. 
Syst.  of  Physiol,  vol.  2,  p.  585.)  He  afterward  explains* 
that  by  the  death  of  a  part  preceding  its  absorption,  is 
here  signified  only,  "  that  it  is  no  longer  under  the  influ- 
ence of  arterial  action.  It  therefore  ceases  to  receive 
the  supply  of  matter  which  is  essential  to  the  support 
of  all  vital  (living ".  )  parts,  and  the  process  of  decom- 
position necessarily  commences."  To  me  a  better  ac- 
count of  the  subject  appears  to  be  that  which,  dismiss- 
ing all  metaphysical  and  chemical  reflections  upon  the 
supposed  death  and  decomposition  of  parts,  previously 
to  their  absorption,  represents  the  absorbents  as  acting 
directly  upon  the  individual  atoms,  particles,  or  ele- 
ments of  the  various  textures.    We  know  nothing 


about  the  vitality  of  these  atoms,  or  elements,  in  their 
separate  capacity;  supposing  them  to  possess  it,wj 
know  nothing  of  the  moment  when  they  part  witn  u 
previously  to  their  entrance  into  the  absorbent  system, 
just  as  we  are  completely  ignorant  both  of  the  manner 
in  which  such  elementary  materials  acquire  the  vital 
principle,  and  of  the  exact  moment  when  .they  become 
thus  endued. 

With  regard  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  their  use  is  not 
precisely  known,  though  various  conjectures  have  been 
offered  concerning  it.  As  Dr.  Bostock  observes,  we 
may  presume  that  they  serve  an  important  purpose, 
from  the  circumstance  of  every  absorbent  vessel,  in 
some  part  of  its  course,  passing  through  one  or  more 
of  these  glands,  as  was  first  remarked  by  Nuck. 

Mr.  Hewson  in  one  subject  injected  the  lymphatic 
vessels  from  the  groin  to  the  neck,  without  filling  any 
lymphatic  gland,  so  as  to  prove  a  fact  which,  he  says, 
is  contradictory  to  the  received  opinion,  that  such  ves 
sels  always  pass  through  glands  in  their  way  to  tht 
blood-vessels.  He  found,  with  regard  to  the  abdomen 
the  observation  not  strictly  true,  as,  besides  the  lym 
phatic  vessels  which  enter  glands,  there  are  others 
which  escape  them.  He  declares,  that  some  of  the 
lacteals  in  the  mesentery  do  not  pass  into  glands.— 
(Exp.  hiq.  vol.  2,  p.  44,  vol.  3,  p.  54.)  On  the. other 
hand,  Mascagni,  in  his  numerous  injections,  never  met 
with  the  circumstance  {Vas.  Lvmpk.  Hist.  pt.  1,  sect. 
4,  p.  25  ;  and  Dr.  Bostock  refers  us  to  Gordon's  Anat. 
p.  74,  in  confirmation  of  the  rarity  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment.— (Elem.  Syst.  of  Physiol,  vol.  2,  p.  548.) 

The  fact  of  every  lymphatic  vessel  commonly  entering 
a  gland  in  some  part  of  its  course,  seems  to  Dr.  Bostock 
to  warrant  the  inference,  that  some  important  change 
is  effected  in  the  chyle  and  lymph  by  means  of  the 
lymphatic  glands.  "But  (says  he)  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning  might  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  although  tlie 
absorbent  glands  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
higher  orders  of  animals,  they  are  not  so  for  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition  and  growth  generally,  as  it  appears 
that  there  are  large  classes  of  animals,  which  resem- 
ble the  mammalia  in  many  of  their  nutritive  functions, 
and  in  the  vascular  part  of  the  absorbents,  which  are 
without  any  lymphatic  glands,  or  are  very  sparingly 
furnished  with  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  any 
circumstances  that  belong  exclusively  to  the  mam- 
malia, which  can  assist  us  in  explaining  the  necessity 
for  these  appendages  to  their  lymphatic  system." — 
{Vol.  1,  p.  554.) 

Malpighi  fancied  that  the  lymphatic  glands  had  a 
muscular  covering,  which  enabled  them  to  act  as  or- 
gans for  propelling  the  lymph  from  their  cells  into  the 
vasa  efl'erentia,  and  thence  towards  the  thoracic  duct, 
so  that  they  were,  according  to  his  notions,  like  so 
many  little  hearts  distributed  through  the  system.  This 
hypothesis,  which  is  contradicted  by  anatomy,  receives 
no  confirmation  from  observation'in  the  living  animal. 
If  it  were  true,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  cells 
larger,  and  not  so  minute  as  to  render  even  their  exist- 
ence in  the  human  absorbent  glands  a  questionable 
point ;  some  pulsating  movement,  gentle  or  strong, 
would  be  perceptible  in  the  situation  of  every  super- 
ficial gland ;  or,  if  the  contraction  were  of  a  slower 
kind,  the  gland  would  sometimes  be  enlarged,  and 
sometimes  considerably  reduced.  Yet  none  of  these 
circumstances  prevail.  It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered, 
that  no  jet  of  fluid  takes  place  from  the  vasa  efferentia 
when  they  are  cut,  as  they  frequently  are  in  surgical 
operations. 

It  is  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  fishes 
are  destitute  of  lymphatic  glands  (see  Blununbach's 
Comparative  Anat.  by  Lawrence,  p.  256) ;  yet  the  fluid 
in  their  lymphatic  vessels  must  be  presumed  to  have' 
its  due  degree  of  motion.  In  the  mesentery  of  a  turtle, 
no  glands  are  observable ;  still,  "  in  this  animal,  na- 
ture does  her  business  as  well,  though  the  apparatus  is 
differently  constructed." — (Hewson's  Exp.  Jug.  vol.  3, 
p.  60.) 

Malpighi's  hypothesis  is,  therefore,  decidedly  untena- 
ble ;  and  whatever  difficulty  we  may  feel  in  agreeing 
with  Bichat,  that  the  absorbent  vessels  are  destitute  of 
animal  contractility,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
adopting  this  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  absorbent 
glands,  considered  as  entire  organs,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  congeries  of  lymphatics 
within  them. 

The  existence  of  a  white  thick  fluid  in  the  lymphatic 
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glands  was  noticed  by  Haller  in  the  following  terms  :  / 
"  Succum  glandulis'cortglobatis  inesse,  album,  serosum. 
lacte  tenuiorem,  in  juniori  potissimum  animali-  con- 
spicuum,  id  quidem  certum  est.  Eum  cremori  similem 
dixit  Thomas  Wharton,  cinerum  Malpighius,  diapha- 
Bum  Nuckius,  album  Morgagnius,  recte  et  ad  naturain, 
nt  puto  pmnes.— (Elem.  Physiol,  t.  Hp.  184.) 

According  to  Hewson,  the  fluid  formed  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  if  diluted  with  a  solution  of  Glauber's 
salts  in  water,  'or  with  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and 
•viewed  with  a  leiis  of  one  twenty-third  of  an  inch 
focus,  presents  numberless  small  while  solid  particles, 
resembling  in  size  and  shape  the  central  particles  found 
in  the  vesicles  of  the  blood. — (Exper.  Inq.vol.  3,  p.  67.) 

The  supposition  of  Ruysch  and  Nuck  (adopted  al.-o 
by  Haller;  that  one  use  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  to 
.produce  a  fluid  for  the  dilution  of  the  lymph,  is  desti- 
tute of  proof,  inasmuch  as  the  lymph  is  not  known  to 
be  thinner  after  its  egress  from,  than  previously  to  its 
entrance  into,  a  gland ;  and  one  notion  sometimes  pro- 
mulgated is,  that  it  is  thicker.  The  investigations  of 
Dr.  Profit  certainly  show,  that  it  contains  a  larger 
quantity  of  albumen  and  fibrine  in  proportion  to  its 
vicinity^  to  the  subclavian  vein. — (See  Thomson's  An- 
nals of  Philosophy,  1819.)  According  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
the.absorbent  glands  contain  numerous  arteries ;  and, 
in  a  hofse,  this  vascularity  gives  to  the  inner  lining  of 
the  cellsthe  usual  appearance  of  a  secreting  membrane ; 
but  whether  it  does  actually  secrete,  or  wtiat  it  se- 
cretes, we  have  no  means  of  thoroughly  knowing; — 
(On  the  Blood  and  Vascular  System,  p.  209.)  The 
appearance  of  the  liningt  of  the  cells  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  whale,  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that 
some  secreticn  takes  place  from  it,  as  an  addition  to 
the  lymph. — (See  Abernethy's  Obs.  in  Philos.  Trans. 
1796,  pt.  1.)  Other  speculators  imagined,  that  the  ab- 
sorbent glands  were  like  so  many  filters,  through 
which  the  lymph,  or  chyle,  was  strained.  Another 
idea  was,  that  they  drew  some  crude  liquid  from  the 
nerves  and  returned  it  to  the  blood.— ( Olisson,  de  He- 
pate,  p.  439.)  As  to  the  conglobate  glands,  they  were 
also  sometimes  contrasted  with  the  conglomerate,  and 
.represented  as  organs  for  making  good  the  loss  pro- 
-duced  in  the  sanguiferous  system  by  the  secretions 
from  the  latter:  Another  suggestion  was,  that  their 
pliice  was  to  form  the  central  particles  of  the  globules 
of  the  blood.  But,  as  Mr.  Wilson  justly  observed, 
all.  these  opinions  are  merely  suppositions,  without  a 
shadow  of  proof. 

Dr.  Bostock  considers  it  most  probable  either  that 
ihese  glands  are  proper  secreting  organs,  and  intended 
to  prepare  a  peculiar  substance,  which  is  mixed  with 
tho  chyle  and  lymph,  or  that  they  offer  a  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  progress  of  these  fluids,  by  which 
means  their  elements  are  allowed  to  act  upon  each 
other,  and  thus  some  necessary  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  chyle  and  lymph  may  be  produced. — (See  Elem. 
■System  of  Physiol,  vol.  2,  p.  554.)  Iticherand's  opi- 
nion embraces  both  these  views ;  for  he  says  it  was 
necessary  that  the  lymph  should  be  retarded  in  the 
glands,  that  it  might  undergo  all  the  changes  which 
these  organs  had  to  communicate  to  it.  Although  he 
confesses  his,  ignorance  of  what  these  changes  pre- 
cisely are,  he  represents  the  intention  of  them  to  be 
the  production  of  a  more  intimate  mixture,  a  more  per- 
fect combination  of  the  elements  of  the  lymph,  and  to 
give  it  a  certain  degree  of  animalization,  as,  he  says, 
is  proved  by  the  greater  tendency  of  the  lymph  to  con- 
crete, taken  from  'the  vasa  efferentia,  or  discharged 
from  the  glands.  He  also  supposes  that  another  use 
of  the  glands  is  to  deprive  the  lymph  of  its  heteroge- 
neous parts,  or,  at  least,  to  alter  them  so  that  they  may 
<lo  no  harm  by  passing  into  the  circulation.  The  yel- 
low colour  of  the  glands,  in  which  the  lymphatics 
from  the  liver  ramify ;  the  black  colour  of  the  bron- 
chial glands ;  the  redness  of  the  mesenteric  glands  in 
animals  fed  With  madder  or  beet-root ;  their  whiteness 
at  the  period  when  the  chyle  is  pervading  them ;  are 
circumstances  regarded  by  Richerand  as  proving  that 
the  glands  tend  to  separate  the  colouring  matter  from 
the  lymph,  though  their  action  in  this  respect  may-not' 
always  be  completely  efficient.  He  adds  that,  from 
numerous  arteries  in  the  texture  of  conglobate  glands,- 
a  serous  secretion  occurs,  which  dilutes  the  lymph, 
increases  its  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time  annualizes 
it.— ( Nouveaux  Elim.  1. 1,  p.  276,  ed.  5.)  Thesej)bser- 
Tations,  however,  are  only  conjectures,  which  absurdly 
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enough  endeavour  to  blend  together  the  doctrine  of  the 
glands  rendering  the  lymph  thinner,  yet  more  disposed 
to  concrete. 

.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  some  other  anatomists  prior  to  him 
affirmed,  that  they  had  succeeded  in  tracing  filaments 
of  nerves  into  the  substance  of  the  absorbent  glands 
the  possibility  of  which,  however,  is  not  generally  ad- 
mitted. These  contradictory  statements  are  to  be 
reconciled  by  the  consideration,  that  one  anatomist 
would  set  down  as  a  minute -nervous  filament,  appa 
rently  derived  from  a-  large  unequivocal  nerve,  what 
another  would  doubt,  or  deny,  to  be  a  real  continua- 
tion of  such  nerve ;  for  anatomy,  like  most  other  pur- 
suits, cannot  be  prosecuted  to  extreme  minuteness 
without  leading  to  conjectures,  difference  of  opinion, 
doubts,-  and  obscurity.  According  to  Bichat,  when  the 
lymphatic  glands  are  irritated  in  various  ways,  which 
is  easily  done,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  endued  with 
animal  sensibility ;  but  it  may  be  developed  in  them, 
as  well  as  in  the  absorbent  vessels,  by  inflammation, 
which  raises  their  organic  sensibility  to  a  great 
height—  (See  Anat.  G<*n.  t.  2,  p.  116.) 

The  changes  in  the  structure  and  size  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  brought  on  by  the  progress  of  age,  jus- 
tify the  presumption,  that  the  action  of  the  lymphatic 
system  undergoes  modifications  at  different  periods  of 
life ;  but,  on  this  point,  as  M.  Magendie  has  remarked, 
no  precise  information  exists. — (See  Precis  Elim.  de 
Physiol,  t.  2,  p.  202.)  Halier  believed  that  the  absorbent 
glands  were  of  greater  consequence  to  young  than 
adult  animals;  and  Mascagni,  Bichat,  and  all  the  best 
modern  anatomists,  coincide  respecting  their  greater, 
size  and  turgidity  in  children  thah  in  grown-up  persons. 
Whatever  use  may  be  ascribed  to  them,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  as  Dr.  Bostock  remarks,  that,  during  the 
growth  of  the  body,  "a  larger  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  will  be  conveyed  into  the  blood,  and  must  pass 
through  these  organs. — (Elem.  Syst.  vol.  2,  p.  554.) 

In  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  functions  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  its  vessels  have  been  presumed  to  be 
the  true  instruments  of  absorption ;  by  which  is  meant, 
not  merely  that  they  contain  lymph,  and  transmit  it 
into  the  venous  system,  a  fact  of  which  no  doubt  is 
entertained  by  any  class  of  physiologists;  but,  that 
such  lymph  is  really  produced  by  the  operation  of  these 
vessels  upon  the  various  kinds  of  matter  presumed  to 
be  taken  up  by  them,  and  to  consist  of  all  the  old  par- 
ticles of  every  texture  of  the  body,  the  fat,  the  earth 
of  the  bones,  and  the  superfluous  quantity  of  many 
different  secretions,  naturally  undergoing  continual 
renovation,  besides  the  chyle  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
lacteals,  and  conveyed  to  the  thoracic  duct,  or  commor 
trunk  of  both  descriptions  of  vessels.  To  this  view 
of  the  subject,  some  physiologists  of  eminent  talents 
do  not  accede,  and  even  if  it  should  hereafter  be  de- 
cidedly proved  that  the  lymphatics  possess  the  power 
of  absorption,  the  tendency  of  numerous  experiments 
performed  by  M.  Magendie,  Fodera,  and  others,  is  to 
show  that,  at  all  events,  they  are  not  the  only  ab- 
sorbents, and  that  the  veins  are  very  actively  concerned 
in  the  function. 

As  the  doctrine  of  absorption  is  one  that  is  insepara- 
bly interwoven  with  the  theory  of  disease  in  general, 
and  always  has  a  powerful  influence  on  practice,  and 
the  choice  of  remedies,  I  have  considered  the  subject 
highly  deserving  of  notice  in  this  work ;  but  my  thanks 
are  due  to  Professor  M'Kenzie,  of  Glasgow,  for  his-kind- 
ness  in  having  suggested  the  want  of  such  an  article  in 
the  book. 

ACETIC  ACID.  Vinegar.  Ihsnlled  Vinegar.  Vine- 
gar is  of  considerable  use  in  surgery  ;  mixed  with  fari- 
naceous substances,  it  is  frequently  applied  to  sprained 
joints,  and,  in  conjunction  with  alcohol  and  water,  il 
makes  an  eligible  lotion  in  many  cases,  in  which  it  ii 
desirable  to  keep  up  an  evaporation  from  the  surfiii 
of  inflamed  parts.  Vinegar  was  once  considered  mrM 
in  quickening  exfoliations,  which  effect  was  aseribe/l 
to  its  property  of  dissolving  phosphate  of  lime,  lis 
applicatiort  to  this  purpose,  however,  seems  hardiy  ad' 
missible,  for  reasons  which  will  be  well  understood 
from  a  per..1  *al  of  what  is  said  on  the  subject  of  Necro- 
sis, The  good  effects  of  vinegar,  as  an  application  to 
burns  and  scalds,  were  taken  particular  notice  flf  by 
Mr.  Cleghorn',  a>brewer  in  Edinburgh,  whose  senti- 
ments were  deemed  by  Mr.  Hunter  worthy  of  publica- 
tion.— (See  Med.  Facts  and  Obs.  voj.  2,  and  the  art. 
Burns.) 
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Diluted  vinegar  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  eye.— 
(See  Collyrium  Acidi  Acetici.)  In  the  form  of  ac  ol- 
lyriurn  it  is  alleged  to  be  the  best  lotion  for  clearing  the 
«ye  of  any  small  particles  of  lime  which  happen  to 
have  fallen  into  and  become  adherent  to  it  on  the  inside 
of  the  eyelids. — (See  A.  T.  Thomson's  Dispensatory, 
p.8red.  2.) 

Concentrated  vinegar  is  sometimes  employed  for 
stopping  violent  hemorrhage  from  the  nose.  With  this 
view  it  may  be  used  either  as  an  injection  or  a  lotion,  in 
which  lint  is  to  be  dipped  and  introduced  up  the  nostril. 

Vinegar  is  sometimes  employed  for  obviating  the 
smell  of  sick  rooms.  The  strongest  acetic  acid  which 
can  be  made  is  found  also  to  be  one  of  the  most  certain 
and  convenient  applications  for  the  destruction  of 
warts  aud  corns,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  sur- 
rounding skin  with  it. 

Acetic  acid  has  occasionally  been  recommended  as 
an  antidote  to  the  narcotic  poisons ;  but  the  proofs  of 
this  are  quite  unsatisfactory,  and  the  chemical  history 
of  opium  and  other  narcotics  by  no  means  sanctions 
the  practice  —  (Brande's  Manual  of  Pharmacy,  p.  9, 
Svo.  Land.  1825.) 

The  pyroligneous  acid,  which  is  merely  strong  acetic 
acid  impregnated  with  empyreumatic  oil  and  bitumen, 
is  much  used  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Hull,  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  applications  to  the  ear  iri  certain  cases  of  deaf- 
ness.—(See  Illustrations  of  Acoustic  Surgery,  8vo. 
Land.  1825.1 
ACHILLES,  Tendon  of.  See  Tendons. 
ACID.  See  Acetic  Acid ;  Muriatic  Acid  ;  and  JVi- 
trous  and  Nitric  Acids. 

ACTUAL  CAUTERY.  A  heated  iron,  formerly 
much  used  in  surgery  for  the  extirpation  and  cure  of 
diseases.  Its  shape  was  adapted  to  different  cases, 
and  the  instrument  was  of  tenapplied  through  a  cannula, 
in  order  that  no  injury  might  be  done  to  the  surround- 
ing parts.  Actual  cauteries  were  so  called  in  opposi- 
tion to  other  applications,  which,  though  they  were  not 
really  hot,  produced  the  same  effect  as  fire,  and  conse- 
quently were  named  virtual  or  potential  cauteries. 
The  actual  cautery  is  still  in  use  upon  the  continent ; 
and  by  foreign  surgeons  we  are  not  unfrequently  criti- 
cised for  our  general  aversion  to  what  they  distinguish 
by  the  appellation  of  an  heroic  remedy.  Pouteau, 
Percy,  Dupuytren,  Larrey,  Roux,  Delpech,  and  Mau- 
noir  are  all  advocates  for  the  practice ;  and  the  latter 
gentleman,  when  he  was  in  England,  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  reminding  British  surgeons  of  their  error,  in 
totally  abandoning,  as  they  now  do,  the  employment 
of  heated  irons'  in  the  business  of  their  profession.— 
(See  Obs.  on  the  Use  of  the  Actual  Cautery,  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  364,  &c.) 

ACUPUNCTURE.  (From  acus,  a  needle,  anipvngo, 
to  prick.)    The  operation  of  making  small  punctures 
in  certain  parts  of  the  body  with,  a  needle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  diseases,  as  is  practiced  in  Siam,  Ja- 
pan, and  other  oriental  countries,  for  the  cure  of  head- 
aches, lethargies,  convulsions,  colics,  &c. — (See  Thil. 
Traits.  JVo.  148 ;  and  Willi.  Ten.  Rhijne,  de  Arlhri- 
tide  Mantissa  Schematica,  Src.  Sco.  hona\.  1683.)  Dr. 
EUiotson  has  tried  acupuncture  very  extensively,  and 
his  experience  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Churchill,  con- 
firming the  fact,  that  as  a  remedy.  Cot  chronic  rheuma- 
tism it  answers  best  where  the  disorder  is  seated  in 
fleshy  parts.   He  also  finds  that  one  needle,  allowed  to 
remain  an  hour  or  two  in  the  part,  is  more  efficient 
than  several,  used  but  for  a  few  minutes.— (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  467.)   Neuralgia  is  a  disease  in 
which  the  practice  may  deserve  trial.   Local  paralysis 
is  another.   In  a  modern  French  work  it  has  been 
highly  commended;  but  the  author  t<;ts  so  rash  an 
example,  and  is  so  wild  in  his  expectations  of  what 
mar  be  done  by  the  thrust  of  a  needle,  that  the  tenour 
of  his  observations  will  not  meet  with  many  approvers. 
For  instance,  in  one  case,  he  ventured  to 'pierce  the 
epigastric  region  so  deeply,  that  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
inach  were  supposed  to  have  been  perforated  :  this  was 
done  for  the  curevf  an  obstinate  cough,  and  is  alleged 
to  have  effected  a  cure !   But  if  this  be  not  enough  to 
excite  wonder,  I  am  sure  the  author's  suggestion  to 
run  a  Un  f  needle  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
in  cases  of  asphyxia,  must  create  that  sensation.- 
(See  Bcrlioi,  Mini,  sur  les  Maladies  Chroniqucs  et  sur 
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ADHESIVE  INFLAMMATION.  That  kind  of  in- 
flammation which  makes  parts  of  the  body  adhere  or 
grow  together.  The  process  by  which  recent  'nc'sea 
wounds  are  united  without  any  suppuration,  and  ire 
quently  synonymous  with  union  by  the  finst  intention 
(See  Union  by  the  First  Intention.) 
jEGYLOPS.  (From  oeg  a  goat,  and  <3u<,  an  eye.) 
A  disease  so  named  from  the  supposition  that  goats 
were. very  subject  to  it.  The  term  means  a  sore  just 
under  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

The  best  modern  surgeons  seem  to  consider  the  a;gy- 
lops  only  as  a  stage  of  the.  fistula  lachrymalis.  Mr. 
Pott  remarks,  when  the  skin  covering  the  lachrymal  sac 
has  been  for  some  time  inflamed,  or  subject  to  fre- 
quently returning  inflammations,  it  most  commonly 
happens  that  the  puncta  lachrymalia  are  affected  by  it, 
and  the  fluid,  not  having  an  opportunity  of  passing  off 
by  them,  distends  the  inflamed  skin,  so  that  at  last  it 
becomes  sloughy,  and  bursts  externally.  This  is  the 
state  of  the  disease  which  Is  called  perfect  aigylops 
or  oegvlcps. 

iEgylops  was  a  common  term  among  the  old  surgi- 
cal writers,  who  certainly  did  not  suspect  that  obstruc- 
tion in  the  lachrymal  parts  of  the  eye  is  so  frequently 
the  cause  of  the  sore  as  it  really  is.  The  skin  over,  the 
lachrymal  sac  must  undoubtedly  be,  like  that  in  every 
other  situation,  subject  to  inflammation  and  abscesses  -T 
but  we  do  not  find  that  sores  unconnected  with  disease 
of  the  lachrymal  sac  are  here  so  frequent  as  to  merit  a 
distinct  appellation. 

AGARIC.  A  species  of  fungus  growing  on  the,  oak, 
and  formerly  much  celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in  stdp- 
ping  bleeding.— (See  Hemorrhage.) 

ALBUGO.  (From  albus,  white.)  A  white  opa- 
city of  the  cornea,  not  of  a  superficial  kind,  but  affect- 
ing the  very  substance  of  this  membrane.  The  disease 
is  similar  to  the  leucoma,  with  which  it  will  be  .consi- 
dered.— (See  Leucoma.) 

ALPHONSIN.  The  name  of  an  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting balls.  It  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  in- 
ventor, Alphonso  Ferrier,  a  Neapolitan  physician.  It 
consists  of  three  branches,  which  separate  from  each 
other  by  their  elasticity,  but  are  capable  of  being  closed 
by  means  of  a  tube  in  which  they  are  included. 

ALUM.  (An  Arabic  word.)  Alum  either  in  its  sim- 
ple state,  or  deprived  of  its  water*  of  crystallization  by 
being  burnt,  has  long  been  used  'in  surgery.  The,  in- 
genious author  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica  re- 
marks that,  except  for  external  use  as  a  dry  powder, 
the  virtues  of  alum  are  not  improved  by  exposure  to 
fire.  Ten  grains  of  alum  made  into  a  bolus  with  con- 
serves of  roses  are  given  thrice  a  day  at  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal in  internal  hemorrhages,  gleets,  and  other  cases 
demanding  powerful  astringent  remedies.  In  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  urinary  passages,  or  want  of  power  of  the 
sphincter  vesicae,  small  doses  of  alum  have  been  found 
of  service.  Alum  is  employed  as  an  ingredient  in 
several  astringent  lotions,  gargles,  injections,  and  col- 
lyria.  Dr.  Groshuis,  a  Dutch  physician,  first  recom- 
mended its  use  in  colica  pictonum,  and  Dr.  Percevai 
subsequently  joined  in  the  advice.  The  principle  on 
which  it  acts  is  that  of  decomposing  the  common  pre- 
parations of  lead,  and  converting  them  into'sulphates, 
which  are  comparatively '  innoxious.  Burnt  alum, 
wliich  is  a  mild  caustic,  is  a  principal  ingredient  iu 
many  styptic  powders. 

ALVINE  CONCRETIONS.  Comprehending  under 
this  head  both .  gall-stones  and  intestinal  concretions, 
an  interesting  subject  presents  itself,  certain  parts  of 
which  have  been  chiefly  elucidated  in  modern  times, 
as  will  be  hereafter  explained.  Wher  the  concretions 
voided  are  very  numerbus  they  are  generally  gall- 
stones. Thus  Dr.  Coe  relates  an  instance  in  which 
seventy  were  discharged  in  one  day.  In  the  s<fme 
short  time  Petermann  knew  of  seventy-two  being 
voided  from  one  individual ;  Birch,  one  hundred ;  Bar- 
bette, Sloane,  and  Vogel,  two  hundred ;  and  Russell, 
four  hundr  ed.  A  patient  under  the  care -of  Van  Swie- 
ten  had  voided  two  hundred,  and  was  still  continuing 
to  ,expel  others.  ,4liverius  speaks  of  another  patient 
who  had  voided  .calculi  from  the  bowels  for  several 
years  whenever  he  went  to  stool. — (Observ.  Commun.) 
Fernelius  likewise  atTve'rts  to  cases  in  which  the  con- 
cretions evacuated  were  innumerable. — (Pathol,  lib  6, 
cap.  9.)  .  If  we  take  a  view  of  alvine  concretions  genc- 
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not  larger  than  a  pea  or  nut ;  but  others  are  as  large 
as  an  orange,  and  weigh  four  pounds— (See  Monro's 
Morbid  Anat.  of  the  Human  Gullet,  4tc,  and  Medico- 
Chir.  JOurrl.  vol.  4,  p.  188.)  Morgagni  saw  one  which 
equalled  in  size  a  moderate  finger,  and  Gooch,  Guet- 
tard,  Heuermann,  Mareschal  (Mem.  de  l'Acad.  Royale 
de  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  55). "and  others,  have  seen  .concretions 
of  this  nature  which  were  too  bulky  to  pass  out  of  the 
rectum  without  surgical  aid.  In  certain  examples,  re- 
corded by  Heuermann  and  Marescha),  the  passage  of 
the  concretion'  outwards  lacerated- the  sphincter  ani. 
Horstius  speaks  of  one,  concretion  which  was  as  large 
afe  an  apple  (Epist.  1.  2,  sect.  2,  Opp.  2,  p.  237?,  and 
Marcellus  Donatus,  Schwind  (Schmucker's  Verm. 
Schriften,  b.  2,  p.  129).  Hooke,  Venette,  and  Hecquet 
give  the  particulars  of  other  examples  in  which  fhe 
concretions  discharged  were  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg. 
Mr.  C.  White  extracted  two  from  the  rectum,  which 
were  nearly  as'bigas  the  fist  (Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  18) ; 
and  in  a  boy  who  had  died  in  an  emaciated  state,  after 
continued  pain  in  the  abdomen,  attende'd  with  frequent 
attacks  of  ileus,  Sir.  Hey  found  in  the  transverse  arch  of 
the  colon  so  large  a  concretion  that  it  could  not  pass 
any  farther  along  the  bowel,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  the  sole  cause  of  the  boy's  death.— (Practical  Obs. 
in  Surgery,  p.  509,  ed.  2.)  An  analogous  case  is  also 
reported  by  White  (p.  28).  It  is  stated  in* the  Mem.  de 
l'Acad.  de  Chir.  that  Duhamel  saw  a  concretion  that 
had  been  discharged,  whichtwas  uwo  inches  and  a  half 
in  length,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  three  inches 
anJ  a  half  in  circumference,  and  the  weight  of  which 
was  three  drachms  and  a  half.  But,  judging  by  their 
weight,  how  .much  larger  those  must  have  been  which 
were  seen  by  Scroekius  and  Lettsom,  and  weighed  ten 
drachms;  that  reported  by  Dolaeus,  which  weighed 
two  ounces ;  that  recorded  by  Orteschi,  -winch,  besides 
weighing  two  ounces  two  drachms  and  a  half,  is  said 
to  have  been  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  to  have 
been  taken  out  by  force ;  that  recorded  by  Schaar- 
schmidt,  which  weighed  four-ounces ;  and  lastly,  the 
specimen^ cited  by  Plouquet  (Literatura  Med.  Dig.  vol. 
1,  p.  171),  the  weight  of  which  is  alleged  to  have  been 
half  a  pound— (Samml.  Med.  Wahr.nehm.b.  9,  p.  231.) 
It  is  observed  by  Rubini,  that  although  examples  of 
alvine  concretions  being  discharged  by  vomiting  are 
not  so  frequent  as  the  foregoing  cases,  yet  they  are 
tolerably  numerous.  Many  of'them  have  been  col- 
lected by  Schenck,  and  others  are  collected  by  Breyn 
(Phil.  Trans.  No.  479) ;  by  Orteschi  in  his  Journal ; 
by  Moreali,  (Dell'  Uscita  di  una  Pietra,  per  la  Via  del 
Esophago,  Modena,  1781) ;  by  Borsieri ;  andhy  a  long 
list  of  other  writer's,  whose  names  and  publications 
are  specified  by  Plouquet.^(Lit.  Med.  Dig.  art.  Calcu- 
lus, Vomitus,  .fee.) — With  this  class  of  substances, 
says  Rubini,  may  also  be- arranged  those  concretions 
which  are  found  upon  dissection  either  in  the  intes- 
tines or  stomach,  whence  probably  in  time  they  might 
have  been  expelled.  Facts  of  this  description  are  re- 
corded by  Portal,  Vicq  d'Azyr,  Jacquinelle,vChandron, 
&c.  The  cases  recited  by  White  and  Hey,  in  which 
the  colon  was  completely  obstructed,  I  have  already 
mentioned ;  and  to  these  may  be-  added  the  instance 
quoted  by  Rubini,  in  which  Meckel  found  the  jejunum 
entirely  blocked  up  by  a  similar  substance.^(See  Pen- 
sieri  sulla  varia  origlne  e  natura  de  corpi  cakolosi, 
che  vengono  talvofta  espulsi  dal  tubo  gastrico,  Memo- 
ria,  p.  5  and  6,  4to.  Verona,  1808.) 

Rubini  observes  that,  with  respect,  to  the  origin  of 
alvine  concretions,  whether  discharged  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal  upwards  or  downwards,  some  of  them 
appear  to  be  formed  in  that  canal  itself,  while  others 
pass  into  it  from  other  situations;  and  they  all  admit 
of  being  distinguished  according  to  the.  place  of  their 
origin  and  formation  into  three  kinds:  1.  hepatic,  or 
biliary;  2.  gastric,  or  intestinal ;  arid  3.  (what  this 
author  terjns>  mixed,  or  hepatico-gastric.  Hepatic  al- 
vine concretions,  as  the  name  implies,  are  derived 
from  some  point  of  the  hepatic  system ;  the  gastric,  or 
intestinal,  are  formed  within  the  alimentary  canal; 
and  the  mixed  commence  in  the  hepatic  organs,  but 
afterward  get  into  the  bowels,  where  they  acquire  an 
increased  size. 

On  the  subject  of  hepatic  concretions,  or  biliary  cal- 
culi, or  gall-stonesi  (as  they  are  usually  named),  there 
is  no  point  of  the  system  where  they  do  not  occasion- 
ill  v  form.  Riedlih'  found  them  in  the'  surface  of  the 
iiviir.        :  .'.it  met  with  a  biliary  calculus  as  large  as 


a  goose's  egg,  adhering  to  the  peritoneal  covering  of 
the  liver,  and  a  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Benivenio. 
Tallon,  Pomme,  Saurau,  and  Heb'erden,  have  sep->  cal 
ciili  within, the  substance  of  the  liver;  while  Blasius, 
Fallopius,  Columbus,  Ruysch,  Henricus  ab  Heers,  and 
Morgagni  record  examples,  in  which  the  concretions 
were  in  the  parenchyma  of  that  organ.  Plater,  Rever- 
horst,  Glisson,  Morgagni,  and  Walter  have  seen  them 
in  the  biliaVy  ducts,  as  probably  were  those  which  Co- 
lumbus and  Camenicus  say  they  found  in  the  vena 
porta?.  Walther  and  Dietrick  found  calculi  in  the 
ductus  hepaticus;  Ruysch  and  Soemmering  in  the 
ductus  cysticus ;  and  Dietrick,  Galeazzi,  and  Richter, 
in  the  ductus  choledocus.  Greisel,  Benivehio,  Eller, 
Morgagni,  Dargeat,  and  D'Hervillay  .have  seen  calculi 
included  in  morbid' cysts,  attached  either  to  the  liver  or 
the  gall-bladder.  Tlie  place,  however,  where  calculi 
are  found  in  the  greatest  number,  arid  with  most  fre- 
quency, is  the  cavity  of  the  gall-bladder  itself.  Here 
they  are  sometimes  single,  their  size  varying  up  to  a 
magnitude  completely  filling  that  cavity,  as  Saye  ( Journ. 
des  Savans,  Sept.  1697),  Halle,  and  Isenflamm  have 
noticed :  while  sometimes  their  number  amounts  to  a 
hundred,  or  even  a  thousand,  of  different  sizes.  Rubini 
possesses  a  gall-bladder,  which  contains  above  a  hun- 
dred small  calculi,  and  formerly  I  had  a  similar  num- 
ber, which  I  found  in  the  body  of  a  female.  Van 
Swieten  met  with  a  hundred ;  Haller,  a  hundred  and 
forty;  Stieber,  two  hundred;  F.  Plater,  three  hun- 
dred ;  Walther,  five  hundred ;  Mentski,  seven  hundred ; 
Baillie,  a  thousand ;  Hunter,  eleven  hundred ;  Pare,  six- 
teen hundred ;  Stork,  two  thousand ;  and  Meckel,  several 
thousands. — (Handb.  der  Pathol.  Anat.  b.  2,  p.  460.) 

All  hepatic  concretions,  however,  are  not  calculated 
to  pass  from  the  place  of  their  origin  into  the  intes- 
tines, but  only  such  as  are  situated  in  the  ductus  hepa- 
ticus, or  its  main  branches,  in  the  gall-bladder,  the 
ductus  cysticus,  or  the  ductus  choledocus.  When 
their  size  is  not  disproportionate  to  the  diameter  of  the 
ducts,  they  pass  with  facility ;  but,  When  their  dimen- 
sions are  larger  than  those  ducts  can  naturally  admit, 
the*  latter  becomes  stretched  and  dilated,  whence  arise 
the  sharp  pains  and  colic  which  attend  the  disorder, 
analogous  to  the  sufferings  produced  by  the  descent  of 
large  calculi  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder.  The 
reality  of  these  dilatations  of  the  hepatic  ducts  is 
proved  by  dissection.  Heister  found  the  orifice  of  the 
ductus  choledocus,  which  is  usually  very  small,  so 
much  enlarged  that  it  could  receive  a  finger ;  and  Vicq 
d'Azyr  saw  this  duct  enlarged  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent in  a  similar  degree. — ; Hist,  de  la  Sociite  Royale 
de  Medecine,  an.  1779,  p.  220.)  Galeazzi,  in  dissecting 
a  body,  found  the  ductus  choledocus  so  dilated,  that  it 
resembled  a  kind  of  bag,  in  which  several  calculi  were 
included/  Mr.  Thomas  has  likewise  seen  two  cases, 
in  which  the  point  of  the  fore-finger  readily  passed  from 
the  duodenum  into  the  gall-bladder. — (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  105.)  Morgagni  saw  this  duct  in  one 
instance  large  enough  to  hold  a  couple  of  fingers,  and 
he  quotes  many  similar  instances  from  Bezold,  Trew, 
Verney,  and  pthers.  We  may  conceive  how  dilated 
this  tube  must  h^ve  been  in  a  case  recorded  by  Rich- 
ter, where,  though  it'  was  not  completely  obstructed,  a 
calculus  weighing  three  ounces  and  a  half  was  lodged 
within  it. — (Rubini,  op.  cit.  p.  7—10.) 

With  regard  to"  those  concretions  which  are  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  gastric,  or  Intestinal,  some 
are  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach ;  the  rest  in 
one  or  other  of  the  intestines. '  They  remain  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  in  the  place,,  of  their  formatiop 
according  as  they  happen  to  he  lighter  or  aea-ner, 
smoother  or  rougher,  more  or  less  adherent,  or  as 
local  or  general  circumstances  are  more  or  less  favoura- 
ble to  their  retention  or  expulsion.  Sometimes,  they 
continue  undischarged  until  they  have  attained  a  very 
considerable  size.  In  particular  instances,  instead  of 
remaining  constantly  in  one  place,  they  successively 
pass  through  the  whole  intestinal  tube,  lodging  at  dif- 
ferent points  for  a  greater  or  less  time.  In  the  works 
of  Haller  and  Conradi  may  be  seen  representations  of 
the  points  of  the  intestinal  canal,  where  these  concre- 
tions have  been  found.  The  alvine  concretion,  of 
which  Mareschal  has  given  an  account,  was  some 
years  in  traversing  all  the  convolutions  of  the  bowels. 
These  gastric  or  alvine  concretions,  which  are  verv 
common  in  animals,  are.  less  frequent  in  the  human; 
subject,'as  is  proved  by  the  observations  of  Fojircroy 
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and  Vauquelin,  inserted  in  their  valuable  essay  on  this 
subject  in  the  Annates  du  Museum  Nationale  d'His- 
toire  Naturelle  de  Paris.  In  the  horse  they  are  some- 
times of  an  enormous  size,  as.we  may  learn  from  an  in- 
stance on  record,  in  which  the  concretion  weighed 
thirteen  pounds. — (Voigt,  Magazin  fur  das  Neueste  der 
Naturkunde,  b.  3,  p.  578.) 

As  for  the  third  species,  which  Rubini  names  mixed, 
or  hepatico-gastric,  they  have  their  beginning  in  the 
hepatic  organs,  and  augment  in  the  intestinal  tube. 
Here,  if  the  extraneous  body  be  detained,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowels  have  a  disposition  to  become  thick- 
ened and  condensed  round  it,  as  a  nucleus,  it  may  be 
rendered  larger  by  additional  strata  of  matter,  and 
would  increase  sine  fine,  if  a  stop  were  not  j>ut  to  the 
augmentation  by  the  narrowness  of  the  canal,  or 
an  effort  made  for  the  expulsion  of  the,  concretion. 
Morgagni  cites  two  instances  of  this  sort  of  concre- 
tion ;  one  from  Gemma,  the  other  from  Bezold ;  and 
he  gives  his  opinion  that  another  alvine  calculus, 
spoken  of  by  Vater,  must  have  been  of  the  same  nature. 
Dr.  Coe  describes  another  interesting  specimen;  and 
others  are  referred  to  by  Vandermonde,  Moreali,  Por- 
tal, <fcc.  Perhaps,  says  Rubini,  the  instances  of  this 
kind  would  have  been  .more  numerous  if  all  the  con- 
cretions discharged  from  the'  bowels  had  been  noted 
with  greater  attention,  and  the  hepatico-gastric  sub- 
stances not  confounded  with  the  hepatic,  i  The  lodge- 
ment of  these  concretions  in  the  intestinal  canal  is  of 
uncertain  duration,  and  depends  upon  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. Vandermonde  gives  the  history  of  a  cal- 
culus, which,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  of  by  the  pain 
in  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  the  change  of  symp- 
toms, must  have  passed  into  the  duodenum  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  then  continued  in  the  bowels 
until  August,  when  it  was  discharged  from  the  rectum. 

The  crystallized  appearance  of  alvine  concretions  is 
generally  so  conspicuous,  thai  it  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  several  of  the  old  writers,  as  we  may  con- 
vince ourselves  by  referring  to  the  works  of  Corn, 
Gemma,  Greisel,  Baglivi,  Scultetus,  <fec.  It  was  no- 
ticed by  Haller  in  his  Elementa  Physiologia,  vol,  6, 
and  by  Morgagni  in  Ifiis  Epist.  37,  de  Sedibus  et  Cau- 
sis,  &c.  If,  says  Rubini,  these  crystallizations  are  not 
always  plainly  visible,  distinct,  and  regular,  this  de- 
pends either  upon  their  imperfection,  the  heteroge- 
neous nature  of  the  accumulated  matter,  or  particular 
unfavourable  circumstances,  which  would  equally  af- 
fect the  process  of  crystallization  out  of  the  body. 

Now,  as  all  crystallizations  depend  upon  the  fluids 
in  which  they  form,  and  from  which  they  receive  their 
crystallizing  elements,  it  must  be  evident  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  fluids  of  the  hepatic  organs  differ  in 
their  constituent  principles  from  the  flmd3  contained 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  the  concretions  produced  in  the 
first  system  must  differ  from  those  originating  in  the 
second;  while  the  hepatico-gastric  calculi  will  com- 
bine the  nature  and  properties  of  both  together. 

The  fluid  from  which  hepatic  concretions  are  fanned 
is  unquestionably  the  bile,  either  some  or  all  its  ingre- 
dients entering  into  their  composition.  Indeed,  pre- 
viously to  the  new  chemical  doctrines,  hepatic  calculi 
were  generally  considered  as  being  simply  condensed 
indurated  bile. 

From  investigations  made  in  more  modern  times,  how- 
ever, when  the  art  of  analysis  has  attained  a  precision 
of  which  the  old  chemistry  was  not  susceptible,  it  ap- 


cohol  is  boiled  on  it,  it  is  dissolved  in  a  proportion,  n« 
cording  to  Fourcroy,  of  one  part  in  nineteen— accord 
ing  to  Dr.  Bostock,  one  in  thirty.— (Nicholson  s  Jour 
rial,  8vo.  vol.  4,  p.  137.)  The  solution,  when  it  cools, 
depositee  light  brilliant  scales.  It  is  soluble  in  ether  iii 
the  cold,  and  more  abundantly  if  the  ether  be  heated. 
Oil  of  turpentine  generally  dissolves  biliary  calculi ; 
and,  according  to  ^Gren,  it  dissolves  those  which  con- 
sist almost  entirely  ofnhis  peculiar  matter;  yet  Dr. 
Bostock  has  remarked,  that  oil  of  turpentine  acts  on  it 
with  difficulty,  and-  even  when  digested  with  it,  at  a 
boiling  heat,  dissolves  it  only  in  a  small  degree.  Pure 
soda  and  potassa  dissolve  it  completely,  and  reduce  it 
to  a  saponaceous  state.  Ammonia,  as  Dr.  Bostock  has 
remarked,  exerts  little  action  on  it,  except  when  boil- 
ing. Nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  and,  according  to  Four- 
croy) converts  it  into  a  species  of  liquid  similar  to  tha 
oil  of  camphor.  Tins  becomes  concrete,  but  without 
any  crystalline  structure,  and  is  more  soluble  in  ethet 
and  the  alkalis  than  the  original  matter. 

"This  substance  (FoUrcroy  has  observed)  is  con 
tained  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  nearly  all  human 
biliary  calculi,  more  or  less  intermixed  with  other  mat- 
ter, but  still  so  far  predominant  as  to  form  their  basis 
Hence,  they  partake  of  its  properties ;  are  fusible,  in- 
flammable, arid  more  or  less  soluble  in  the  agents 
which  dissolve  it."— (See  Murray's  Syst.  of  Chemist 
vol.  4,  p.  594,  ed.  2.)  Fourcroy,  on  exposing  the" above 
peculiar  substance  to  the  action  of  dxygenated  muria- 
tic acid,  saw  it  whitened,  and  afterward  resume  its 
former  silvery  hUe.  However,  Rubini  repeated  this 
experiment,  and  found  that  the  whiteness  which  was 
contracted  remained  permanent. 

While  the  hepatic  system  contajns  a  fluid  which  is 
always  nearly  of  the  same  quality,  viz.  the  bile,  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  Rubini  observes,  contains  a  hun- 
dred different  fluids,  and.  is  continually  occupied  by 
substances  of  various  natures,  kinds,  and  properties, 
consisting  of  food,  drink,  and  several  secretions.  AJl 
the  principles  which  are  to  serve  for  the  formation  and 
renewal  of  the  different  species  of  living  solids,  and  of 
the  many  kinds  of  fluids,  at  first  remain  more  or  less 
time  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  there  undergo  pecu- 
liar changes.  All  the  principles  wlu'ch,  under  different 
circumstances,  may  contribute  to  the  production  of 
morbid. concretions,  either  in  the  gall-bladder,  the  uri- 
nary bladder,  the  kidneys,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  where  they  ever  occur,  pass  at  first  into  the  in- 
testinal canal,  where  they  continue  for  some  time. 
Such  a  multiplicity  of  principles,  disposed  to  crystal- 
lize, and  be  converted  into  calculi,  would  very  often, 
almost  daily,  produce  these  concretions  in  the  bowels, 
were  there  not  many  circumstances  wliich  counter- 
act this  tendency,  as,  for  instance,  exercise,  the'  in- 
cessant motion  of  the  matter  itself  along  the  intestinal 
tube,  the  variety  of  these  elements,  whereby  their  re- 
quisite tendency  to  unite  is  disturbed,  and  the  decom- 
posing and  recomposing  influence  of  the  gastric  secre- 
tions, whereby  parts  are  united,  disposed  of,  dissolved, 
and  analogous  matter  kept  divided,  &c.  But  when- 
ver  these  circumstances  are  not  actively  operating,  as 
may  be  the  case  in  a  noose,  or  fold  of  the  bowels,  or 
in  some  preternatural  cyst  belonging  to  them ;  when- 
ever the  intestinal  fluids  undergo  such' an  alteration 
that  the  production  of  these  concretions  cannot  be  pre- 
vented ;  or,  lastly,  whenever  some  favourable  circum- 
stance, such  as  an  extraneous  nucleus,  forms  a  centre 


pears,  that  although  human  biliary  calculi  yield  the  of  reunion  for  particular  elements ;  then  the  saline 


same  products  as  the  bite,  there  is  contained  in  them 
more  or  less  of  a  peculiar  substance,  wliich  was 
^amed  by  the  celebrated  Fourcroy,  adipocere. — (Mem. 
>de  l'Aead.  des  Sciences,  1789,'  p.  323.)  The  presence 
■of  this  substance  in  the  concretion  is  of  such  import- 
ance, that,  when  it  is  abundant  and  in  large  propor- 
tion the  calculus  is  regular  and  the  crystallization 
well  finished;  and,  when  it  is  in  small  quantity,  the 
crystallization  is  confused  and  disordered,  the  calculus 
mil  v  exhibiting  an  irregular  misshapen  concretion,  more 
a  clot  than  true  crystals.  The  kind  Of  adipocere 
constituting  the  base  of  all  human  biliary  calculi,  has 
some  resemblance  to  spermaceti.  Both  Fourcroy  and 
Dr  Bostock,  who.analyzed  it,  found  it  composed  en- 
tirely of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  melts,  but 
tireiy  oi  carDou,  u,     5-  boiline  water*  in 


SVu  has  a  smeU  uke  wax,  and  on  cooling,  forms  a 
substance,  which  breaks  into  crystallme .  lanunav  ft 
is  not  soluble  in  alcohol  in  the  cold  ;  but  when  the  al- 


matter,  which  is  most  disposed  to  crystallize,  and  the 
earthy  and  mucilaginous  substances,  &c.,  are  attracted 
together,  and  produce  more  or  less  perfect  crystalliza- 
tions. A  chemical  analysis  of,  some  irttestinal  calculi, 
first  made  by  Konig,  and  afterward  by  Slare  (Philo- 
sophical Transactions),  proves,  that  when  they  are  ex- 
posed to  a  strong  heat  in  distillation,  tlrey^yield  water, 
ammonia,  and  a  lixivious  salt,  a  caput  mortuum  re- 
maining behind.  Cadet,  in  analyzing  a  similar  concre 
tipn,  found,  in  addition  to  the  above  products,'  phospho 
rus.  The  muriate  of  ammonia  was  afterward  disco- 
vered ;  and  Gioberti,  Fourcroy,  and  Vauquelin,  in  their 
histones  of  the  intestinal  concretions  met  with  in  ani 
mals,  describe  them  as  composed  of  the  acidulous 
phospate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  of  tha 
ammoniacal-magneslan  phosphate. 

Some  specimens  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  mu- 
seum were  very  carefully  examined  by  Dr.  T.  Thom- 
son :  they  at  first  swam  in  water,  but  afterward  sunk; 
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the  specific  gravity  varying  from  1.376  to  1.540.  Cold 
water  acquired  from  them  a  brownish  tinge,  and  took 
up  albumen,  which  separated  in  white  flakes  by  boil- 
ing. There  was  also  a  peculiar  brown  substance,  at 
first  dissolving  in  water,  but  rendered  nearly  insoluble 
oy  slow  evaporation ;  snlubla  in  alcohol;  and  most 
nearly  resembling  vegetable,  extract.  The  specimens 
likewise  contained  muriate  of  soda,  crystallizing  on 
spontaneous  evaporation,  of  the  water ;  phosphate  of 
lime,  precipitated  by  ammonia;  sulphate  of  soda  in 
minute  proportion;  and,  perhaps,  sulphate  of  lime. 
Alcohol  dissolved  the  peculiar  brown  matter  and  some 
of  the  salts ;  caustic  potash,  the  albumen,  brown  mat- 
ter, and  perhaps  some  of  the  salts ;  and  muriatic  acid 
a  proportion  pf  phosphate  of  lime.  After  ail,  there  re- 
mained a  peculiar  substance,  having  the  colour  and 
texture  of 'the  calculus;  in  very  short  threads,  light, 
resembling  cork,  or  rather  agaric ;  tasteless,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  other,  potash-ley,  and  muriatic  acid ; 
being  blackened,  and  partly  reduced)  to  charcoal  by 
sulphuric  acid;  slowly  dissolving  by  heat,  without 
effervescence,  in  nitric  acid ;  and  leaving  on  evapora- 
tion a  whitish,  residue,  of  bitter  taste,' and  imperfectly 
soluble  in  water;  burning  with  a  bright  flame;  but 
differingfrom  all  other  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
hitherto  examined,  and  distinguishable  from  wood, 
by  its  insolubility  in  potash-ley.  The  calculi  consisted 
of  alternate,  layers,  or  intimate  mixtures  of  this  sub- 
stance and  phosphate  of  lime,  to  which  the  albumen 
xnd  brown  matter  served  as  a  cement,  the  other ^ub-' 
stances  being  in  small  proportions.  Phosphate  of  lime 
mixed  with  a  brown  animal  matter,  formed  theexter- 
nal'crust  of  some  of  the  specimens.  On  the  surface 
of  a  few  were  noticed  crystals  of  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia.'  The  presence  of  neither  potash,  am- 
monia, carbonate  of  lime,  uric  acid,  nor  urea  could  be 
detected. 

Varieties  have  also  been  found  by  Dr.  Henry  and 
Mr.  Brande,  exclusively  composed  of  magnesia,  of 
which  the  patients  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  vast 
quantities. — (See  Thomson's  Obs.  in  Monro's  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gullet,  &c.  p.  36,  or  in  Medico- 
Chir.  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  188,  189.) 

From  observations- made  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  it  ap- 
pears probable,  that  the  above  fibrous,  light,  thready 
substance  is  derived  from  oats,  which  are  so  commonly 
taken  ai'food  in  Scotland. 

If  the  oat-seed  be  divested  of  its  husk,  minute 
needles  or  beards,  forming  a  small  brush,  are  seen 
planted  at  one  of  its  ends.  Dr.  Wollaston,  on  examin- 
ing these  needles  and  comparing  them  with  similar 
ones  detached  from  the  calculi,  and  forming  the  velvet 
substance  in  question,  satisfied  himself,  beyond  all 
doubt,  of  their  perfect  identity."— (Marcet  on  Calcu- 
lous Disorders,  p.  130,  8vo.  London,  1817.) 
'  The  specimen  analyzed  by  Dr.  Ure,  he  inferred  to  be 
a  modification  of  ambergris. — (Diet,  of  Chemistry,  art. 
Intestinal  Concretions.) 

As  for  the  mixed  or  hepatico-gastric  calculi,  they 
have  for  their  nucleus  a  biliary  concretion,  round  which 
other  substances  contained  in  the  bowels  adhere; 
hence,  it  is  evident,  that  as  they  are  formed  at  two  dis- 
tinct periods  in  two  different  situations,  and  among  va- 
rious fluids,  two  distinct  compositions  must  be  the  re- 
sult. Although,  says  Rubini,  there  has  hitherto  been 
no  scientific  analysis  of  this  species  of  calculus,  ex- 
cepting the  very  imperfect  one  by  Moreali, '  reason 
shows  clearly  enough,  that,  if  two  separate- analyses 
"were  made,  one  of  the  nucleus,  the  other  of  the  sur- 
rounding matter,  there  would  be  obtained  from  the 
nucleus  the  same  elements  as  .those  of  an  hepatic  cal- 
culus, and  from  the  rest  those  Of  an  intestinal  concre- 
tion.— (See  Pensieri  sulla  Varia  Origine,  &c.  de'  Corpi 
calcolosi  che  vengono  espulsi  dal  tubo  gastrico,  p.  15— 
17,)  "  . 

As  me  same  author  remarks,  the  foregoing  princi- 
ples will  enable  us  to  determine  with  greater  precision 
than  formerly,  the  characters  which  appertain  to  the 
several  classes  of  calculi  liable  to  bq  voided  from  the- 
'intestinal  canal ;  characters,  by  means  of  which  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding,  from  the  appearance 
of  one  of  these  concretions,  the  place  of  its  origin,  and 
its  peculiar  natnre.  The  hepatic  calculus  being  com- 
posed of  bile,'and  also  of  adipocere,  its  characters  will 
be  such  as  indicate  the  predominance  of  a  uniform, 
oleaginous,  and  <what  Rubini  terms)  a  well-anirnalized 
principle.   The  gastric  or  intestinal  calculus,  arising 


I  from  the  union  of  various  §alts,  earths,  and  other  prin- 
I  cities,  which  happen  to  be  in  the  alimentary  canal 
will  have  very  different  characters,  generally  indicating 
its  earthy  saline  composition.  Lastly,  the  hepatico- 
gastric  calculus  will  present  a  union  of  the  different 
characters;  viz.  in  the  centre,  the  characters  of  the 
hepatic  calculus ;  more  externally,  those  of  the  gastric. 

The  criteria  for  distinguishing  the  several  kinds  of 
calculi  from  each  other  may  be  divided  into  such  as 
may  be  termed  external,  being  derived  from  accidental 
circumstances  attending  the  foreign  body ;  and  others, 
which  may  be  called  internal,  being  deduced  from  the 
inherent  characters  belonging  to  the  composition  and 
nature  of  these  concretions. 

The  first  of  these  external  criteria  is  the  age  of  the 
patient.  C.  Stephanus,  Hoffmann,  Durande,  and  Mor- 
gagni  all  agree,  thai  biliary  calculi  selaom  occur,  ex- 
cept in  subjects  of  advanced  age,  and  never  in  youth. 
And  Haller  writes,  "Juniores  et  pue'ros,  quantum 
novi,  humquam  adfligit  morbus."  .Morgagni  met  with 
sixty-one  old  persons  who  had  alvine  concretions,  but 
with  only  eight  young  persons,  not  one  of  whom  was 
a  child,  the  youngest  being  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the 
eldest  twenty-nine.  To  these  I  may  add  the  instance 
reported  by  Saye,  in  which  a  stone  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg  was  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  a  young  female 
aged  only  twelve. — (See  Journ.  des  Savans,  Sept. 
1697.)  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  attempted  to  be 
explained  by  Morgagni ;  but,  probably,  a  more  rational 
explanation  than  that  suggested  by  him,  will  be  found 
in  the  analyses  of  the  bile  of  old  and  young  subjects, 
•as  made  by  Foureroy  and  other  modern  chemists. 
From  these  and  other  observations,  collected  by  Ru- 
bini, it  is  rational  to  conclude,  that  when  an  alvine 
concretion*  is  discharged  from  a  young  subject,  the 
chances  are,  that  it  is  not  a  biliary  one ;  though  if  the 
patient  be  of  advanced  age,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that 
the  foreign  substance  expelled  must  certainly  be'  hepa- 
tic, because  gastric  or  intestinal  concretions  are  com- 
mon to  individuals  of  every  age. — (Rubini,  op.  cit.  p. 
18.)  Indeed,  with  the  ratter  kind  of  calculi,  ,men  of 
advanced  age  and  women  are  said  to  be  most  frequently 
afflicted ;  children  and  young  persons  rarely  suffering, 
unless  the  formation  of  such  bodies  has  been  produced 
by  the  presence  of  fruit-stones,  or  other  indigestible 
substances,  which  serve  as  nuclei. — (Richerand,  Noso- 
graphie  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  433,  ed.  4.)  These  concretions  are 
also  sometimes  formed  in  patients  who  have  been 
confined  by  disease  a  long  while  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture. 

The  second  criterion  is  drawn  from  the  symptoms, 
which  precede  or  accompany  the  expulsion  of  the  cal- 
culus. Sense  of  heaviness,  irritation,  and  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  liver,  pain  about  the  ensiform  cartilage 
and  navel,  bilious  vomiting,  jaundice,  and  either  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels  /or  constipation,  are  the  symptoms 
which  (especially  when  they  frequently  occur)  indicate 
the  hepatic  origin  of  the  calculus,  and  proceed  from  its 
passing  through  the  narrow  ducts  of  the  liver  or  gall- 
bladder towards  the  intestines.  The  most  carefufob- 
servations  have  proved,  however,  that  these  symptoms 
are  only  to  be  depended  upon  when  taken  collectively, 
and  that  no  single  one  gives  any  certain  information. 
Also,  if  their  presence  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  hepa- 
tic origin  of?  the  calculus,  their  absentee  can  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as.  a  proof  of  the  concretion  being 
of  the  intestinal  kind. — (Rubini,  p.  f9.) 

Third  criterion.  A  calculus  voided  may  be  set  down 
as  undoubtedly  hepatic,  if  accompanied  by  others  un- 
equivocally of  this  nature.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Brun- 
ner,  and  in  another  by  Vater,  the  absence  of  certain 
symptoms  in  the  first,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  calcu- 
lus in  the  second,  created  doubts  whether  the  concre- 
tions were  not  mere  likely  to  be  of  the  intestinal  kind, 
than  of  the  hepatic,  At  length,  the  bodies  having  been 
opened,  the  presence  of  other  similar  calculi  in  the 
gall-bladders  afforded  an  adequate  criterion. 

Morgagni  lays  down  a  fourth  criterion,  deduced  from 
the  number  of  the  calculi  voided ;  which,  if. very  nu- 
merous, are  to  be  considered  as  biliary.  Rubini  points 
out,  however,  the  fallacy  of  this  test ;  both  hepatic  and 
gastric  concretions  being  sometimes  single,  sometimos 
in  various  numbers  even  up  to  a  thousand;  and  he 
refers  to  a  case  where  a  very  large  number  of  concretions 
of  the  gastric  description  were  voided,  as  reported  by 
Konig.  The  test  here  suggested,  however,  may  be 
considered  as  generally  valid ;  for,  the  number  of  in- 
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testinal  concretions  is  rarely  more  than  two,  though 
sometimes  very  considerable. — '(T.  Thomson.  See 
Med.  Chir.  Journ  vol.  4,  p.  189.) 

I  shall  now  follow  Rubini,  and  notice  those  charac- 
ters of  alvine  concretions,  which  he  calls  internal,  and 
are  deduced  from  their  quality  and  composition,  begin- 
ning with  the  criterion  furnished  by  the  size  of  the  ex- 
traneous substance  voided.  As  tne  biliary  ducts  are 
narcow,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  calculus  be  above  a 
certain  size,  it  cannot  have  passed  in  this  state  sud- 
denly through  those  narrow  tubes,  and  .consequently 
must  be  either  of  the  gastric  description  or  mixed, 
having  quitted  the-  hepatic  system  while  small,  and 
afterward  increased  within  the  alimentary  canal.  Un- 
questionably, as  Rubini  admits,  this  criterion  has  con- 
siderable weight,  especially  when  the  discharge  of  the 
calculus  has  not  been  preceded  by  pain,  orother  symp- 
toms indicating  such  violent  distention,  as  the  above 
ducts  must  have  suffered  from  the  passage  of  the 
foreign  body.  These  are  certainly  capable  of  being 
dilated  in  a  remarkable  degree,  as  some  facts,  already 
noticed  in  this  article,  sufficiently  prove;  but  such 
dilatation  can  never  happen,  without  pam,  irritation, 
and  a  serious  train  of  sympathetic  effects.  Rubini  re- 
marks, this  criterion  will  only  apply  to  large,  and  not 
to  diminutive  concretions.  A  biliary  calculus,  of  pro- 
digious size,  was  found  by  Mr.  Brayne,  of  Banbury,  to 
have  passed  by  ulceration,  directly  from  the  cavity  or 
the  gall-bladder  into  that  of  the  duodenum,  whence  it 
made  its  way  through  the  rest  of  the  bowels,  and  was 
voided  from  the  anus.— (See  Med.  Chit.  Trans,  vol.  12.) 

A  second  criterion  is  the  colour  of  the  calculus ; 
a  test  admitted  by  Moreau,  who  asserts,  that  biliary 
calculi  are  yellow  or  green,  and  intestinal  ones  gray- 
ish brown  or  black.  But,  says  Rubini,  one  need  only 
look  at  various  specimens' of  alvine  concretions,  and 
read  the  statements  of  authors  who  have  seen  a  great 
many  of  them,  particularly  Morgagni  and  Soemmer- 
ing, to  comprehend,  that  any  criterion  deduced  from 
their  colour  is  most  fallacious,  every  species  of  them 
presenting  great  variety  in  this  particular.  And  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  bile  and  the  intestinal  fluids, 
whence  these  concretions  arc  formed,  differ  in  colour 
in  different  individuals,  according  to  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, in  health  and  disease.  One  species  of 
hepatic  ealculus  has  a  white  colour,  but  is  sometimes 
yellow  or  greenish.  Another  is  of  a  round  or  poly- 
gonal shape,  and  often  of  a  gray  colour  externally,  and 
brown  within.  A  third  is  of  a  deep  brown  or  green 
colour— (See  Ure's  Diet,  of  Chemistry,  art.  Rail- 
stones.)  TJie  smaller  intestinal  concretions  examined 
by  Dr.  T:  Thomson,  destitute  of  coating,  resembled 
bad  yellow  ochre ;  the  larger  were  encrusted  with  an 
earthy  matter,  of  a  coffee  colour,  and  purple  or  some- 
times white— (See  Monro  on  the  Human  Gullet,  &c, 
and  Med.  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  188.) 

Third  criterion.   The  presence  or  absence  of  a  nu- 
cleus will  enable  one  to  judge  whether  a  calculus  be 
gastric  or  hepatic.   A  biliary  concretion  has  no  nucleus, 
properly  so  called ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  no  foreign 
body  in  its  centre.   When  a  transverse  section  is  made 
of  such  a  calculus,  one  finds  either  a  cavity  in  its  mid- 
dle, or  else  nothing  by  which  this  part  of  its,  substance 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  rest ;  or  if  a  nucleus  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  part  of  the  concretion  be  apparent 
there,  it  consists  merely  of  bile,  either  grumous,  dif- 
ferently coloured,  or  more  or  less  fluid  than  the  rest  of 
the  calculus,  but  which  is  nevertheless  invariably  bile. 
On  the  contrary,  every  gastric  concretion  has,  as  it  were, 
an  extraneous  nucleus,  as  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have 
explained  in  their  essay  upon  the  intestinal  calculi  met 
with  in  animals.   Ruysch  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  gives  an 
account  of  some  alvine  concretions  which  were  formed 
round  grains  of  seed.   Birch  Records  an  example  of 
a  crystallized  calculus  formed  round  a  leaden  bullet. 
Haller  met  with  a  calculus  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
an  iron  nail.   Concretions  formed  upon  fruit-stones  are 
recorded  by  Clarke,  White,  and  Hey,  and  also  m  the 
Edinb.  Med.  Essays.   Instances  in  which  the  nucleus 
was  a  small  portion  of  bone  are  related  in  the  latter 
work,  and  also  by  Hooke  and  Coe.   Homberg  and 
others  describe  alvine  concretions  formed  round  indu- 
rated excrementitious  matter;  ana  many  similar  cases 
are  specified  by  Vallisnieri,  Van  Swieten,  and  others. 
£ th fhepatico-gastric  calculus  the  biliary  concretions 
£rve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  gastr.c.   According  to ,  Dr. 
T  Thomson,  the  nucleus  is  commonly  a  cherry-stone, 


a  small  piece  of  bone,  or  a  biliary  calculus.- (See  Med 
Chir.  Journ.  voK  4,  p.  188.)  .  „„„.„ 

A  fourth  criterion  is  deduced  from  a  certain  unctu- 
osity  which  belongs  to  biliary  calculi,  but  not  to  those 
of  the  gastric  class.  This  character  is  more  pa  pable 
when  the  calculus  has  been  recently  voided,  or  when  it 
is  handled  with  warm  fingers.  The  unctuosity  is  still 
more  evident  when  the  concretion  is  cut  or  sawn,  as  tnen 
the  knife,  saw,  or  fingers  become  smeared  with  sapona- 
ceous particles,  which  adhere  to  them.  In  order  to 
denote  an  hepatic  calculus,  however,  the  unctuosity 
must  pervade  its  whole  substance,  and  not  merely  ap- 
pear towards  its  outside ;  for  a  gastric,  tearthy,  saline 
concretion  may  by  accident  become  coated,  as  it  passes 
through  the  bowels,  with  a  stratum  of  bile  or  sapona- 
ceous matter.  When  the  unctuosity  is  deficient  exter- 
nally, or  in  the  outer.laminoe  of  a  calculus,  but  is  found 
in  its  interior,  it  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  hepato- 
gastric formation  of  the  concretion. 

Fifth  criterion.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  calculus, 
the  property  which  it  has  of  floating  or  sinking  in.  wa- 
ter, has  been  long  considered  as  a  test  of  its  species. 
The  hepatic  calculus  is  generally  specifically  lighter 
than  water,  as  most  oily  substances  are.:  on  the  con- 
trary, gastric  calculi  are  specifically  heavier  than  wa- 
ter, like  all  earthy  saline  matter,  and  of  course  sink  m 
that  fluid.  This  criterion  was  often  employed  by  Re- 
verhorst,  Fernelius,  and  others,  for  distinguishing  va- 
rious concretions.  But  it  is  by  no  means  regular,  as 
many  biliary  calculi  swim  only  a  little  while  and  then 
sink.  The  specific  gravity  of  that  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Ure,  of  Glasgow,  was  1.0135.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Jpurn. 
vol.  4,  p.  179.)  As  Rubini  observes,  this  test  will  not 
answer  for  hepatico -gastric  calculi,  which  are  subject 
to  great  anomalies.— (Pensieri,  &c.  p.  22.)  Neverthe- 
less, the  most  correct  modern  examinations  prove,  that 
gastric  concretions  have  a  specific  gravity  varying 
from  1.376  to  1.540  (Dr.  T.  Thomson  in  Monro's  Morb. 
Anat.  &c.),and  consequently  their  general  character  is 
to  be  heavier  than  biliary  calculi.  y  ■  ■ 

•  A  sixth  criterion  is  that  proposed  by  Vicq  d'Azyr  in 
the  Mem.de  1'Acad.  Royale  de  Med.,  and  deduced  from 
the  figure  pf  the  crystallization.  According  to  this 
writer,  intestinal  concretions,  crystallize  in  concentric 
laminifi,  shaped- like  a  cock's  comb,  while  the  crystalli- 
zations of  biliary  calculi  are  radiated  and  needle-shaped. 
Although  this  criterion  is  ingeniously  founded  upon 
the  known  laws  by  which  every  crystallized  substance 
assumes  a  peculiar  and  determinate  shape,  yet  it  may 
be  generally  observed  with  respect  to  the  mark  of  dis- 
tinction here  proposed,  that  the  concretions  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking  are  usually  too  compound,  and 
too  much  disturbed  in  their  crystallization  to  exhibit  a 
regularity,  for  which  simplicity  and  quietude  are  indis- 
pensable. Heiice  many  of  these  concretions  do  not 
present  the  slightest  vestige  of  crystallization,  while 
others  scarcely  show  a  trace  of  it,  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  misshapen  mass.  The  white-coloured  hepatic 
calculus  when  broken  is  said  to  present  crystalline 
plates  or  stria;,  brilliant  and  white  like  mica.  The  round 
or  polygonal  one  which  is  often  of  a  gray  colour  exter- 
nally, and  brown  within,  is  described  as  consisting  of 
concentric  layers  of  inspissated  bile,  usually  with  a 
nucleus  of  the  white  crystalline  matter  in  the  centre. 
Lastly,  the  hepatic  calculi,  of  a  deep  brown  or  green 
colour,  when  broken,  are  said  to  exhibit  a  number  of 
crystals  of  the  substance  resembling  spermaceti,  mixed 
with  inspissated  bile.— (See  Ure's  Diet.  art.  Gall-stones.) 
With  respect  to  the  special  shape  assigned  by  Vicq 
d'Azyr  to  the  two  classes  of  alvine  concretions,  it  may 
be  observed  that  his  specimens  were  taken  from  animals, 
and  that  consequently  the  inferences  made  from  them 
are  not  applicable  to  substances  of  an  analogous  nature 
discharged  from  the  human  body ;  because,  as  the  bile 
varies  in  different  animals,  so  must  the  formative  prin- 
ciples of  the  calculous  crystallizations.  It  is  farther 
remarked  by  Rubini  that  the  substance  termed  adipo- 
cire,  which'  is  the  basis  of  biliary  concretions,  was  not 
found  by  Poulletier  in  hepatic  calculi  taken  from  horned 
cattle. 

A  seventh  criterion  is  founded  upon  the  inflammabi- 
lity of  an  alvine  calculus.  A.biliary  concretion  being 
commonly  made  up  altogether  of  unctuous  matter, 
liquefies  when  subjected  to  heat,  smokes',  emits  a  flame, 
and  burns.  When  this  experiment  is  made  in  close 
vessels,  the  products  are  hydrogen,  carbonic- acid  gas, 
oil,  and  ammonia:  some  carbon  and  earth  remaining 
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behind.  An  intestinal  concretion,  on  the  other  hand, 
decrepitates  or  turns  black,  but  generally  does  not  burn. 
One  specimen  examined  by  Dr.  Ure,  when  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  409°  F.,  fused  into  a  black  mass, 
and  exhaled  a  copious  white  smoke,  in  the  odour  vof 
which  was  recognised  that  of  ambergris,'  mixed  with 
the  smell  of  burning  fat.  Exposed  in  a  platfna  capsule 
to  a  dull  red  heat,  it  burned  with  much  flame  and 
smoke,  leaving  no  appreciable  residuum( — (See  tire's 
Diet,  of  Chemistry,  art.  Intestinal  Concretions.) 

The  eighth  criterion  depends  upon  the  solubility  of 
calculi  in  an  oily  menstruum.  Haller  dissolved  biliary 
calculi  in  oil  of  turpentine ;  "Dietrick  found  then\ solu- 
ble in  oil  of  sweet  almonds ;  and.Grbn  in  oils  in  gene- 
ral. .But  intestinal  calculi  are  not  so  readily  dissolved 
bv  any  of  these  menstrua.  , 

"The  ninth  criterion  is  founded  upon  the  solubility  of 
the  calculus  in  alcohol .  Ininliary  calculi  this  solubility 
is  not  always  the  same ;  but  as  this  point  has  been 
already  spoken  of,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it ; 
and  I  shall  merely  add,  that  While  hepatic  concretions 
are  almost  always  more  or  less  dissolved  by  alcohol, 
those  of  the  gastric  kind  resist  this  menstruum.' 

Though  the  above  criteria  are  interesting,  as  tending 
to  establish  distinctions  between  the  different  species 
flf  sivme  concretions,  it  merits  attention  that  not  one 
of  them  taken  separately  is  at  all  certain  and  pathogno- 
monic. It  may  happen,  says  Rubini,  that  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  biliary  secretion,  and  an  irregularity  in 
the, crystallization  and  accumulation  of  the  matter,  may 
cause  salts  and  earths  to  predominate  in  hepatic  con-, 
cretions,  in  which  circumstance  their  usual  oily  quality 
will  be  defective.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  formation 
3f  an  intestinal  concretion,  oily  adipooe  matter  may 
■accidentally  adhere  to  it,  so  as  to  .disguise  its  wonted 
character.  If  uniformity  of  characters  and  physical 
properties  depend  upon  uniformity  of  elementary  con- 
stituent principles,  it  can  hardly  happen  even  in  the 
natural  healthy  state  of  the  secretions,  because  age, 
sex,  and  other  particular  circumstances  of*  the  indivi- 
dual will  always  make  a  difference  in  the  proportions 
of  those  principles.  How  then  can  identity  of  results 
be  expected  in  a  diseased  state  of  the  process  of  secre- 
tion?—Such  reflections  may  explain  how  Morgagni 
among  others  met  with  many  biliary  calculi  which 
-were  not  inflammable ;  with  others  which  did  not  give 
a  yellow'tinge  to  water ;  and  with  some  which  floated 
or  'sunk  in  water,  according  as  they  had  been  recently 
or  long  discharged;  while  Gren  found  some  of  these 
calculi  insoluble  in  alcohol,  &c— (Rubini,  p.  24,  25.) 

Moreali  put  a  piece  of  the  outer  part  of  an  alvine 
concretion  into  nitrous  acid,  when  a  considerable  effer- 
vescence took  place,  and  the  substance  afterward  com- 
pletely dissolved.  Now  as  this  calculus  had  a  nucleus, 
it  must  have  been  of  the  hepatico-gastric  kind,  and  the 
■experiment 'was  therefore  made  only  with  the  intesti- 
nal part  of  it.  Should  the  experiment  be  often  repeated 
with  the  same  result,  says  Rubini,  it  would  furnish 
another  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  two  species  of 
calculi;  those  being  intestinal  which  effervesce,  and 
others  being  hepatic  which  do  not  effervesce,hut  yield 
globules  of  wax-like,  oily  matter— (P.  28.) 

For  additional  chemical  observations  on  biliary  and 
other  aLvine  concretions,  the  reader  is  particularly  re- 
ferred to  Rubini's  interesting  memoir,  Vicq  d'Azyr's 
essay  in  the  Hist,  de  la  Societe  Royale  de  Medecine,  an 
1779 ;  the  writings  of  Fourcroy,  Vanquelin,  and  The- 
liard  ;  Thomson's  account  of  the  subjept  in  Monro's 
Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gullet,  &c. ;  Marcet 
on  Calculous  Disorders ;  and  some  interesting  experi- 
ments by  Dr.  Ure,  related  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
in  Medico-Chir.  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  177,  &c.  Also  Ure's ' 
valuable  Diet,  of  Chemistry.  • 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  cases  of  biliary  cal- 
culi, the  subject  not  being  generally  one  for  which  any 
surgical  proceeding  is  advisable,  I  may  be  very  brief. 
The  medicine  which  is  alleged  by  Durande,  a  physician 
at  Dijon,  to  be  the  best  solvent  for  them,  consists  of 
three  parts,  of  sulphuric  ether  and  two  parts  of  oil  of 
turpentine.  It  is  to  be  given  in  the  dose  of  3ij.  every 
morning ;  purgatives  being  previously  exhibited  for  a 
few  days.  The  efficacy  of  this  medicine  is  also  corro- 
borated by  Soemmering  and  Richter.  T~  these  state- 
ments, however,  some  doubts  must  be  c::ached  ;  be- 
cause what  symptoms  amd  circumstapc-*  will  ever 
unequivocally  prove,  that  there  were  biliary  calculi  in 
,the  bowels-,  and  that  they  have  been  dissolved  by  this 


medicine  ?  And  how  can  the  product  of  sucn  solution 
be  got  at  and  examined  ?  But  admitting  the  authenti- 
city of  the  cases,  doubts  must  exist  of  the  solvent  ac- 
tion of  the  remedy ;  since  at  a  temperature  below  that 
of  the  human  body,  the  ether  separates  from  the  tur- 
pentine and  is  volatilized. — (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med. 
tv  3,  p.  464,  465.) 

A  calculus  in  the  gall-bladder  or  one  of  the  biliary 
ducts  sometimes  produces  so  much  irritation,  that  in- 
flammation, and  suppuratjon  take  place,  and  if  the  ab 
scess  point  outwardly,  the  stone  may  escape  externally 
and  a  termination  be  put  to  the  patient's  sufferings 
Heberden  records  a  case  of  this  description ;  and  anothei 
is  given  by  Mr.  Blagden.— (See  Med.  Trans,  of  the  Col 
lege  of  Physicians,  vol.  5,  and  Thomas  in  Med.  Chir 
Trans.vol.  6,  p.  106.  And  for  other  instances,  the  follow- 
ing works  referred  to  by  Ploucquet :  Acrel,Diss  deCho- 
lelithis,  Upsal,  17,88,  p.  -204;. Act.  Natur.  Cur.  vol.' 6. 
Obs.  69 ;  Bartholinus,  Act.  Hafn.  4,  Obs.  46 ;  Block, 
Med.  Bemerk,  p.  27 ;  Gooch's  Works,  vol.  2,  157—161 ; 
Johnston  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  50,  p.  2,  548;  Petit,  Mem. 
de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.  1,  p.  182—185 ;  Sandifbrt,  Tab.  Anat. 
Fasc.  7;  Schlichting  in  Bald.  N.  Magas,  b.  9,  p.  210; 
Vogler  in  Museum  der  Heilkunde,  b.  4,  p.  91 ;  Haller, 
Collect.  Diss.  Pract.  3,  No.  107.) 

It  was  J.  L.  Petit  wlio  first  suggested  the  bold  prac 
tice  of  making,  under  certain  circumstances,  an  incision 
into  the  gall-bladder,  in  order  to  extract  biliary  calculi 
This  proceeding,  however,  is  liable  to  serious  objections, 
arising  not  only  from  the  usual  difficulty  of  knowing 
positively  whether  there  is  a  calculus  in  the  gall-blad- 
der, but  also  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  whether 
this  viscus  is  adherent  to  the  peritoneum,  without  which 
state  of  things,  the  operation  would  cause  an  extrava- 
sation of  bile,  enteritis,  and  death.  Petit  himself,  in- 
deed, mentions  three  cases  in  which  distention  of  the 
gall-Madder  was  mistaken  for  an  abscess,  and  punc- 
tured. In  two  of  these  examples  the  consequences 
were  fatal,  there  having  been  no  adhesion  between  that 
organ  and  the  peritoneum  to  prevent  the  bile  from  get- 
ting among  the  bowels :  the  other  patient  was  saved 
by  this  fortunate  circumstance. — (See  Traite  des  Mai. 
Chir.  1. 1,  p.  262,  &c.)  However,  if  a  case  were  to  pre- 
sent itself  in  which  an  abscess  had  formed  and  broken, 
leaving  an  aperture  in  which  the  calculus  could  be 
plainly  felt,  the  surgeon  would  be  justified  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  sufficient  opening  for  its  extraction. 

The  symptoms  induced  by  the  lodgement  of  large 
concretions  in  the  bowels  are  of  a  formidable  descrip- 
tion :  severe  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  diar- 
rhoea, violent  vomitings  of  blood  and  mucus,  a  dis- 
charge of  thin  fetid  matter  from  the  rectum,  a  difficulty 
of  voiding  the  excrement,  an  afflicting  tenesmus,  extreme 
emaciation,  and  debility. 

That  the  foregoing  accpunt  is  not  exaggerated,  may 
be  seen  by  a  perusal  oif  the  cases,  and  remarks  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  C.  White,  and  the  late  Mr.  Hey. 

In  cases  like  that  reported  by  Mr.  Hey  (Pract.  Obs. 
p.  509,  ed.  2),  where  the  colon  was  completely  ob- 
structed, surgeons  have  been  advised  to  cut  into  that 
bowel,  and  extract  the  foreign  body.  Let  the  inexpe- 
rienced admirer  of  curious  feats  with  the  scalpel,  how 
ever,  pause  a  little,  before  he  ventures  to  make  up  his 
mind  upon  this  matter ;  and  at  all  events  let  him  know, 
that  some  serious  mistakes  have  nearly  been  made : 
"  upon  the  very  bold  operation  of  cutting  out  these 
concretions  when  lodged  in  the  colon,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Monro,  senior  (See  Monro's  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Gullet,  <fec.  p.  63),  we  think  it  our  duty  to  state 
that  the  diagnosis  is  so  difficult,  that  in  one  case  where 
the  operation  was  strongly  advised,  it  turned  out  upon 
dissection  that  the  disease  was  a  scirrhous  pylorus."— 
(See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  33,  p.  112.) 

Sometimes  patients  ultimately  get  well  by  voiding 
the  concretions  either  by  vomiting  or  stool.  Mr.  C. 
White  gives  us  an  account  of  some  instances  of  this 
kind:  in  one,  fourteen  concretions  on  plumb-stones 
were  discharged  from  the  anus ;  in  another,  twenty-one 
similar  bodies  were  ejected  from  the  stomach. 

When  such  concretions  are  not  particularly  large 
and  indurated,  they  sometimes  admit  of  expulsion  by- 
doses  of  castor  oil,  oleaginous  clysters,  <fec.  But  in 
other  instances  their  extraction  must  be  attempted  if 
their  situation  in  the  rectum  will  permit.  It  may  be 
done  with  a  pair  of  lithotomy  forceps  or  with  the  sort 
of  scoop  used  for  taking  fragments  of  stpne  out  of  the 
bladder.   In  this  manner  Mr.  C.  White  succeeded  in 
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removing  two  alvine  concretions  from  the  rectum 
nearly  as  big  as  his  fist.  When  the  spincter  ani  will 
not  allow  the  concretion  to  be  taken  out,  the  muscle 
should  be  divided  at  its  posterior  angle.  According  to 
Richerand,  such  a  division  does  not  permanently  weaken 
its  fibres  in  a  perceptible  degree,  and  it's  paralysis 
never  originates  from  this  cause. — (Nosogr.  Clur.  t.  3, 
p.  £34.  edit.  4.)  .  Mareschal,  afteri  a  proper  dilatation 
with  a  scalpel,  extracted  from  the  rectum  an  alvine  con- 
cretion which  weighed  two  ounces  and  a  half,  and  was 
of  an  oval  form,  its  greatest  diameter  being  two  inches 
eight  lines,  and  its  smaller  one  inch  seven  linens. — (.See 
Mem.  de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.) 
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Kennedy,  An  Account  of  a  Morbid  Concretion  dis- 
charged from  the  Rectum,  and  in  its  Chemical  Charac- 
ters closely  resembling  Ambergris ;  with  Historical  Re- 
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rurgicale,  t.  3,  p.  433,  ed.  4.  Thomas  in  Med.  Chir. 
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AMAUROSIS.  (From  anavpdw,  to  darken  or  ob- 
scure.) Gutta  serena.  Suffusio  nigra.  Er.  L'Amau- 
rose ;  Germ.  Schwarzer  Staar.  According  to  Beer,  the 
term  amaurosis  properly  means  that  diminution  or  total 
loss  of  sight  which  immediately  depends  upon  a  mor- 
bid state  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  whether  this 
morbid  state  exist  as  the  only  defect,  or  be  complicated 
with  other  mischief ;  whether  it  be  a  primary  affection, 
or  a  secondary  one  induced  by  previous  disease  of  other 
parts  of  the  eye.  Or  we  may  say,  with  a  critical  wri- 
ter that  the  term  amaurosis  designates  all  affections 
of  the  nerves  of  vision,  which  produce  either  complete 
or  partial  loss  of  sight,  whether  this  arise  from  obvious 
or  inferred  organic  disease,  or  from  a  diminution  or  loss 
of  sensibility  in  the  eye,  which  cannot  be  traced  to 
change  of  structure  or  any  other  evident  cause .-(See 
Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  and  Surgery,  vol.  4,  p.  166.) 

The  definition  given  by  Mr.  Lawrence  m  his  Lectures 
appears  to  be  correct  and  comprehensive.  Amaurosis 
ami  gutta  serena,  he  remarks,  arc  names  applied  indif- 


ferently to  those  forms  of  blindness  which  result  from 
an  affection  of  the  nervous  structure  of  the  eye,  whether 
it  be  seated  in  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  sensorium ;  or 
whether  this  affection  be  produced  immediately  by  vas- 
cular congestion,  inflammation,  or  organic  change;  or 
indirectly  by  sympathy  with  other  organs.  , 

From  these  definitions,  which  comprehend  every 
form  of  amaurosis,  it  is  evident  that  this  affection  does 
not  uniformly  take  place  as  a  single  independent  disor- 
der ;  but  not  unfrequently  presents  itself  as  a  symptom- 
atic effect  of  some  other  disease  of  the  eye ;  a  fact 
exemplified  in  cases  of  hydrophthalmia,  cirsophthalrma, 
glaucoma,  &c.  And,  as  Mr.  Wardrop  observes,  amau- 
rosis, in  its  usual  acceptation1  signifies  a  symptom  of 
disease  as  well  as  a  distinct  affection— (Essays  on  the 
Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  165, 8vo. 
Lond.  1818.)  With  respect  to  the  mere  name  of  the 
kind  of  disease  here  implied  by  amaurosis,  its  correct- 
ness will  remain  the  same,  whether  the  iris  be  moveable 
or  immoveable ;  whether  the  pupil  be  preternaturally 
enlarged  or  contracted;  and  whether  it  be  perfectly 
clear  and  transparent,  or  more  or  less  turbid ;  for  the 
name  only  refers  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve,  and  not  to  the  condition  of  the  sight  in 
general.  When  the  long-established  name  of  amauro- 
sis is  received  with  this  precise  meaning,  there  will  not 
be  the  slightest  danger  of  confounding  the  disease  with 
other  affections  of  the  eye.  However,  when  it  is  wished 
to  make  out  the  very  different  forms  and  kinds  of  amau- 
rosis, the  foregoing  appearances  of  the  iris  and  pupil 
are  considerations  of  great  importance. — (See  Beer's 
Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  b.  2,  p.  420,  <fec. 
Wien.  1817.) 

I  think  it  also  of  importance  that  surgeons  should 
well  understand  what  Mr.  Travers  has  particularly 
mentioned,  that  the  term  "  amaurosis"  comprehends  all 
those  imperfections  of  vision  which  depend  upon  a 
morbid  condition,  whether  affecting  structure  or  func- 
tion of  the  sentient  apparatus  proper  to  the  organ  — 
(See  his  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  293.) 

Beer  reckons  four  species  of  amaurosis. 

The  first  is  a  genuine  uncomplicated  amaurosis,  the 
characteristic  symptom  of  which  consists  peculiarly 
and  entirely  in  an  impairment  or  loss  of  vision,  without 
any  morbid  change  in  the  organic  matter  of  the  eye. 
To  this  case  the  epithet  "proper  functional,"  used  by 
Mr.  Travers,  would  be  applicable. 

Secondly,  there  is  an  amaurosis,  which,  besides 
being  attended  with  a  diminution  or  total  loss  of  vision, 
is  also  accompanied  with  appearances  of  disease  in  the 
organic  matter  of  the  eye. 

Thirdly,  there  is  another  amaurosis,  in  which,  to- 
gether with  the  above  principal  symptom,  viz.  weak- 
ness or  loss  of  sight,  there  are  also  morbid  phenomena' 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  the  eye  in  general,  or  its  parti- 
cular textures,  and  especially  in  the  action  of  its  irrita- 
ble parts. 

Lastly,  Beer  says,  he  can  often  point  out  an  amau- 
rosis in  which  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
three  preceding  cases  are  more  or  less  combined. — 
(See  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  478.) 

The  genuine  uncomplicated  amaurosis,  consisting  of 
a  mere  diminution  or  loss  of  sight,  without  the  appear- 
ance of  any  other  defect,  is  one  of  the  most  uncommon 
forms  of  complaint,  not  only  because  singly  operating 
causes  are  few,  but  because  they  can  rarely  operate 
directly  upon  the  optic  nerves. 

In  the  true  uncomplicated  amaurosis,  merely  the  vital 
qualities  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  are  affected,  and 
after  death  nothing  pretematural'can  be  traced  in  those 
parts  either  within  or  on  the  outside  of  the  eyeball.  It 
is,  in  short,  the  case  in  which  the  functions  of  the  retina 
have  become  imperfect  or  destroyed,  the  eye  appearing 
in  other  respects  sound. 

According  to  Beer,  this  simple  unmixed  form  of 
amaurosis  is  subdivisible  into  that  amaurotic  weak- 
ness of  sight  or  blindness,  which  depends  upon  the  vi- 
tality or  rather  sensibility  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina 
being  too  highly  raised,  and  into  another  case,  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  Which  is  peculiarly  and  entirely  refera- 
ble to  depression  of  sucji  vitality  or  sensibility.  The 
first  example  is  much  less  common  than  the  second. 

Amaurosis  does  not  constantly  attack  both  eyes  at 
the  same  time ;  frequently  one  is  attacked  some  time 
after  the  other,  and  it  is  not  unusual  even  for  one  eye 
to  remain  sound  during  life,  while  f he  other  is  com- 
pletely blind.   This  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  disposi 
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tlon  to  the  disease  in  one  eye  being  quite,  local,  and  in 
part  upon  the  causes  giving  rise  to  the  csmplaint  ex- 
tending their  operation  only  to  the  eye  affected.  Where 
also  the  origin  of  amaurosis  seems  to  depend  altogether 
upon  constitutional  cause's,  one  eye  is  not  unfrequently 
attacked  much  sooner  than  the  other ;  though  in  these 
examples,  it'is  more  raretoflnd  the  eye  which  does  not 
suffer  at  first  continue  perfectly  unaffected. — (Beer,  b. 
2,  p.  422.)  As  a  general  observation,  Mr.  Wardrop 
thinks  it  iftay  be  remarked,  that  when  only  one  eye  be- 
comes at  first  amaurotic  from  a  sympathetic  affection, 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  other  eye  becoming  blind ; 
out  that  when  amaurosis  is  produced  by  any  organic 
change  in  one  eye,  the  other  is  very  liable  to  be  sympa- 
thetically affected  —(Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  1 90. )  Amaurosis  may  not 
completely  hinder  vision,  a  diminished  power  of  seeing 
often  remaining  during  life.  Hence  the  division  of 
cases  into  .perfect  and  imperfect ;  which  latter,,  how- 
ever, sometimes  attain  a  degree  in  which  the  patient  is 
only  just  able  to  distinguish  light,  the  direction  of  its 
rays,  and  its  degree. 

Imperfect  amaurosis,  besides  being  characterized  by 
a  considerable  weakness  of  sight,  approaching  to  real 
blindness  (Amblyopia  Amaurotica),  is  mostly  compli- 
cated with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  other  morbid 
appearances,  which  merit  serious  attention. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  symptomatic 
appearances  of  imperfect  amaurosis  is  a  defective  in- 
terrupted vision  (visus  interruptus).  For;  instance, 
When  the  patient  is  reading,  single  syllables,  words,  or 
lines  cannot  be  seen,  unless  the  eye  be  first  directed  to 
them  by  a  movement  of  the  whole  head,  and  greater 
or  less  portions  of  other  objects  are,  in  the  same 
manner,  indistinguishable.  Sometimes,  amaurotic  pa- 
tients can  see  only  the  upper  or  lower,  or  the  left  or 
the  right  half  of  objects  (Visus  dimidiatus;  Amau-, 
rosis  dimidiata ;  Hemiopia ;  Hemiopsia. ) 

Sometimes,  when  the  patient  shuts  one  eye,  he  can 
only  distinguish  the  halves  of  objects ;  but  if  he  open 
both  eyes,  he  sees  every  thing  in  its  natural  form.  In 
this  case,  according  to  Schmucker,  one  eye  is  sound, 
and  only  some  fibres  of  the  nerve  of  sight  are  injured 
in  the  other—  (Vermischte  Chir.  Schrift.  b.  2,  p.  12.) 

There  are  likewise  some  not  very  uncommon  cases 
of  imperfect  amaurosis,  in  which  the  patient  can- 
not see  an  object,  unless  it  be  held  in  a  particular 
direction  before  the  eye ;  but  when  the  eye  or  head  is 
moved  in  the  least,  he  loses  all  view  of  the  thing, 
and  cannot  easily  get  sight  of  it  again— (Beer,  Lehre 
von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  b.  2,  p.  424.)  On  this  part 
of  the  subject,  it  is  remarked  by  Richter,  that  patients 
who  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  blind,  sometimes  have 
a  small  part  of  the  retina  which  is  still  susceptible  of 
the  impression  of  light,  and  is  usually  situated  towards 
one  side  of  the  eye.  This  obliquity  of  sight  was  long 
ago  pointed  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  as  common  in  the 
present  disease— (See  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  5:) 
Richter -mentions,  that  in  one  man,  who  was,  in  other 
respects,  entirely  bereft  of  vision,  this  sensible  point 
of  the  retina  was  situated  obliquely  over  the  nose,  and 
so  small,  that  it  was  always  a  considerable  time  before 
its  situation  could  be  discovered;  he  adds,  that  it  was 
so  sensible,  as  not  only  to  discern  the  light,  but  even 
the  spire  of  a  distant  steeple.  According  to  this  au- 
thor, it  is  the  centre  of  the  eye  that  seems  to  be  the  first 
and  most  seriously  affected.  Hence,  the  generality  of 
patients,  who  have  a  beginning  imperfect  amaurosis, 
see  objects,  which  are  latterally  s;tuated,  better  than 
such  as  are  immediately  before  them.— (Anfangsgr.  der 
Wundaran.  b.  3,  kap.  14.) 

One  of  the  most  common  symptoms  of  a  beginning 
amaurosis,  is  an  appearance  in  the  patient's  fancy,  as 
if  gnats  or  flies  were  flying  about  before  his  eyes 
(Visus  Muscamm,  Myodesopsia).  Sometimes,  trans- 
parent, dark-streaked,  circular,  or  serpentine  diminu- 
tive bodies  appear  as  if  flying  in  greater  or  less  num- 
bers before  the  eyes,  often  suddenly  ascending,  and  as 
quickly  falling  down  again,  and  chiefly  annoying  the 
patient  and  confusing  his  sight  when  he  looks  at 
strongly  illuminated  or  white  objects.  The  substances 
thus  appearing  to  fly  about  before  the  patient's  eyes,  are 
termed  Muscte  volitantes  ;  Mouches  volantes. — (Beer, 
Lehre,  &c.  b.  2,  p.  424.)  If  what  obstructs  the  sight  be 
a  single  black  speck,  it  receives  the  name  of  scotoma. 

This  illusive  perception  of  various  substances  being 
in  rapid  motion  before  the  eye,  gradually  increases ;  the 


substances  themselves  become  less  and  less  transpa- 
rent, and,  at  length,  are  so  connected  together,  that 
they  form  a  kind  of  net-work  or  gauze,  by  which  all 
objects  are  more  or  less  obscured.  This  is  another 
symptom  of  amaurosis,  technically  called  visus  reti- 
culatus.  The  net-work  commonly  has  the  peculiarity 
of  being  black  in  very  light  situations,  or  when  white 
substances  are  before  the  eye ;  while,  in  dark  places,  it 
is  quite  shining,  and,  as  it  were,  of  a  bluish  white  hue, 
like  silver,  though  sometimes,  of  a  red-yellow  golden 
colour. 

A  not  uncommon  symptom  of  imperfect  amaurosis 
is  the  patient's  seeing  every  object  indistinctly  in  a 
rainbow-like,  sometimes  tremulous,  ahd  generally  very 
dazzling  light ;  while,  in  the  dark  especially,  blue  or 
yellow  flashes,  or  fiery  balls  seem  suddenly  to  pass 
before  his  eyes  when  the  eyelids  are  shut,  and  excite 
considerable  alarm  (Visus  lucidus;  Marrnoryge  Hip- 
pocratis ;  Photopsia.) 

In  imperfect  amaurosis,  the  sensibility  of  the  retina 
may  be  so  augmented,  that  the  patient  shuns  all  very 
light  places,  particularly  those  in  which  the  light  is 
strongly  reflected  into  the  eye,  and,  in  order  yet  to  dis- 
'  cern  in  some  measure  large  objects,  he  feels  himself 
obliged  always  to  seek  shady,  darkish  situations,  or  to 
screen  his  eyes,  out  of  doors,  with  a  green  shade,  or 
green  glasses.  This  state  is  termed  by  Beer,  Licht- 
scheue  (Photophobia).  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  the  patient  for  a  very  short  time, 
for  example  a  few  moments,  sr.  (what  is  very  un- 
common) for  a  more  considerable  period,  is  able  of 
hunself  to  discern  the  smallest  objects  in  a  weak  light, 
more  plainly  and  accurately  than  the  best  eye  can 
hardly  do  in  a  good  light.  Yet,  excepting  at  such  pe- 
riod, the  patient  with  the  above  degree  of  light  is  not 
capable  of  seeing  even  larger  objects.  This  infirmity 
of  sight  receives  the  name  of  oxyopia. 

Sometimes,  in  the  early  stage  of  amaurosis,  all  ob- 
jects seem  covered  with  a  dense  mist  j  while,  in  other 
instances,  this  mist  first  presents  itself  as  a  simple,, 
continually-increasing  scotoma,  and  rarely  in  the  form 
of  a  net-work  or  gauze  ;  but  to  the  patient,  when  his 
blindness  commences  with  the  visus  nebulosus,  the 
mist  usually  appears  for  a  day  or  two  of  a  light  gray 
colour,  and  then  for  another  day  or  two  veiy  black, 
every  thing  appearing  as  if  looked  at  through  a  dense 
sooty  smoke. — (Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten,. 
B'.  2,  p.  422-426.) 

To  ah  eye  affected  with  imperfect  amaurosis,  all  ob- 
jects frequently  appear  indistinct,  but  double  (Visus 
duplicatus  ;  Diplopia).  It  is  remarked  by  Schmucker, 
that  in  the  gutta  serena,  which  comes  on  gradually, 
the  patient  sometimes  sees  double,  with  both  eyes.  He 
once  cured  a  major  of  hussars,  who  saw  the  three 
lines  of  his  squadron  double  ;  and  he  attended  another 
gentleman  similarly  afflicted.  Such  cases,  he  con- 
ceives, are  brought  on  by  a  violent  distention  of  the 
vessels  of  the  choroides,  where,  he  thinks,  varices  may 
easily  arise,  in  consequence  of  the  weak  resistance  of 
that  membrane.  In  this  manner,  the  filaments  of  the 
retina  suffer  pressure,  and  the  rays  of  light  are  broken. 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  prompt  assistance  be 
not  afforded,  total  and  frequently  incurable  blindness 
may  be  the  consequence.  Schmucker  met  with  an  irre- 
mediable amaurosis  of  this  kind,  in  a  young  man, 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  When  the  patient  made  ap- 
plication for  advice  he  had  been  blind  a  year.  Before 
he  lost  his  sight,  he  remarked,  that  after  any  violent 
emotion,  his  sight  at  first  grew  weak,  and  that  objects 
afterward  appeared  double.  When  his  circulation  was 
at  all  hurried,  he  saw  black  spots  before  his  eyes,  and 
at  length  was  quite  blind.  The  vessels  of  the  cho- 
roides were  as  large  as  if  they  had  been  injected  with 
wax,  and  every  kind  of  surgical  assistance  proved  in- 
effectual—(Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  2,  p.  12,  &c. 
8vo.  Berlin,  1786.)  In  some  cases,  according  to  Beer, 
double  vision  only  occurs  when  the  patient  looks  at 
objects  with  both  eyes,  and  it  ceases  as  soon  as  he 
shuts  either  the  diseased  or  the  sound  eye.  In  the  last 
of  these  circumstances,  double  vision  only  originates 
from  the  deviation  of  the  unsound  eye  from  the  axis 
of  sight ;  -but,  in  the  first  instance,  it  arises  from  the 
morbid  state  of  the  retina  itself  of  the  diseased  eye. 
For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  both  these  examples 
of  dipldpia  from  every  other  species  of  symptomatic 
double  vision,  Beer  applies  to  them  the  name  of  diplo- 
pia nervosa.  A  degree  of  squinting  (strabismus),  there- 
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fore,  is  a  very  common  symptom  of  incipient  amauro- 
sis, particularly  when  only  One  eye  is  afTected ;  for  this 
always  deviates  more  or  less  frcm  the  axis  of  vision. 
It  iS  owing  to  this  loss  of  correspondence,  that  persons 
afTected  with  an  imperfect  amaurosis  of  one  eye  often 
mistake  the  relative  distance  of  objects,  and  frequently 
see  them  reflected.— (Traver's  Synopsis,  p.  170.)  It  is 
less  usual  for  imperfect  amaurosis  to  be  accompanied 
with  what  Beer  terms  obliquity  of  the  eye  (Luscitas); 

'  -athcr  a  paralysis,  or  a  ceaseless,  irregular  action  of  one 
or  more  of  the  muscles  pf  the  organ,  being  evidently  a 
condition  of  this  symptomatic  appearance. — (See  Beer's 
Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  b.  2,  p.  427.) 

.  Beer  has  often  met  with  patients  labouring  under 
imperfect  amaurosis,  who  could  plainly  distinguish  all 
objects  which  were  not  very  small ;  but  saw  them  ot  a 
different  colour  from  their  real  one  ;  for  instance,  yel- 
low, green,  purple,  <fcc.' (Visus  coloratus ;  crupsia.) 
He  had  under  his  care  an  amaurotic  woman,  who  at 
midday  could  discern  even  the  smallest  objects  in  a 
strong  light ;  but  they  all  appeared  yellow,  though  no 
marks  of  jaundice  were  perceptible. 

Sometimes,  in  the  early  stage  of  amaurosis,  all  ob- 
jects appear  quite  distorted,  bent,  shortened,  and,  in 
rarer  instances,  inverted  (Visus  deflguratis ;  Meta- 
morphosia).  Thus  the  flame  of  a  candle  appears  very 
long,  but  all  awry.  This  is  said  by  Beer  to  be  con- 
stantly an  unfavourable  omen,  as  the  cause  of  it  lies 
in  the  brain  itself. 1  j  ' 

Imperfect  amaurosis  is  sometimes  attended  with 
considerable  short-sightedness  (Myopia) ;  and  some- 
times with  the  opposite  affection  (Presbyopia) ;  an  in- 
fallible proof  that  essential  changes  have  happened 
either  in  the  transparent  media  or  in  the  muscles  of  the 

e>Many  patients,  when  first  attacked  with  amaurosis, 
every  where  testify  a  partiality  to  a  great  quantity  of 
light,  employing  several  candles  at  night,  and  sitting 
in  the  daytime  with  their  backs  against  a  sunshiny 
window,  in  order  to  let  whatever  they  are  reading  have 
a  very  strong  light  upon  it.  This  symptomatic  ap- 
pearance of  incipient  amaurosis  is  termed  by  Beer, 
Lichthunger. 

Amaurosis  may  either  take  place  in  an  instant,  even 
so  as  to  be  attended  with  entire  blindness ;  or  ft  may 
come  on  quickly,  that  is,  it  may  be  complete  in  a  few 
days  or  weeks  ;  or  lastly,  what  is  most  frequently  the 
case,  it  may  be  produced  gradually,  and  several  years 
elapse  before  it  attains  its  utmost  degree ;  circumstances 
■of  great  moment  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  type  which  the  disease  assumes  in  its  course 
and  developement,  is  also  subject  to  great  variety,  and 
claims  the  utmost  attention ;  for  amaurosis  may  either 
be  permanent  or  temporary'-   It  is  sometimes  an  in- 
termittent disorder,  making  its  appearance  at  regular 
or  irregular  intervals.   In  certain  examples  it  prevails 
■  at  particular  times,  commonly  all  day,  till  a  certain 
hour ;  or  from  one  day  till  the  next ;  or  at  a  stated  time 
every  month.   The  attacks  sometimes  take  place  at 
indeterminate  periods.   In  particular  rases,  another 
morbid  affection  is  associated  with  the  impairment  of 
sight.   Richter  mentions  a  man  who  became  blind  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  when  the  upper  eyelid  used 
to  hang  down  paralytic.   The  attack  always  lasted 
twenty-four  hours.   On  the  following  day  at  twelve 
o'clock,  the  sight  used  to  return,  and  the  patient  then 
suddenly  regained  the  power  of  raising  the  upper  eye- 
lid.  He  would  continue  thus  able  to  see  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours.   Whenever  he  took  bark,  the  dis- 
ease was  regularly  doubled:  that  is  to  say,  the  man 
then  alternately  remained  blind  forty-eight  hours,  and 
recovered  the  power  of  seeing  for  only  twenty-four. 
In  another  patient,  cited  by  the  same  writer,  the  aque- 
ous humour,  during  the  blindness,  always  became  dis- 
coloured, whitish,  and  turbid;  hut  its  transparency 
Teeularly  returned  on  the  cessation  of  the  attack.  Ac- 
cording to  Richter,  the  periodical  amaurosis  commonly 
depends  upon  irritation  affecting  the  digestive  organs, 
the  stimulus  of  worms,  or  irregularity  in  the  men- 
strual discharge.   Sometimes  it  is  plainly  a  symptom 
of  a  confirmed  ague,  the  patient  being  attacked  with 
an  ordinary  intermittent,  and  blind  during  each  pa- 
roxysm, but  always  regaining  his  sight  as  soon  as  each 
fit  is  over.-(Anfangsgr.  dcr  Wundarzn.  h  3,  kap.  14.) 
Beer  believes  that  periodical  amaurosis  is  clue.fly  ob- 
served in  chlorotic,  hemorrhoidal,  hysterical,  and  hypo- 
chondriacal subjecs.  Day-blindness  (Cscitas  Dmnra ; 


Nyctalopias  and  night-blindness  (Ctecitas  CrepuMuta- 
ris ;  Hemcrolopia )  are  nothing  more  than  cases  of  pe- 
riodical amaurosis.  But  sometimes  the  frequently 
recurring  form  of  the  disease  confines  itsc.f  to  l  o  de- 
terminate type;  and,  on  account  of  its  "regulantj,  t 
is  then  termed  by  Beer  "amaurosis  vuga," 
says,  is  often  of  spasmodic  origin,  and  therefore  prin- 
cipally met  with  in  persons  liable  to  hysteria,  hypo- 
chondriasis, convulsions,  or  epilepsy.  Periodical  amau- 
rosis, after  remaining  uncured  a  certain  time,  often  be- 
comes permanent.— (Beer,  Lelue,  <fcc.  b.  2,  p.  429.) 

In  amaurosis  in  general,  hut  particularly  when  no 
material  knowledge  can  bo  acquired  of  causes,  and  the 
treatment  must  of  necessity  be  conducted  on  empirical 
principles,  it  is  of.  the  highest  importance  to  reqollect 
what  Richter  has  pointed  out ;  namely,  that  amaurosis 
sometimes  commences  with  several  symptoms,  betray- 
ing an  increase  of  sensibility  in  the  eye,  or  some  irri- 
tation affecting  this  organ.  In  moderately  light  places, 
the  patienf  can  discern  things  very  well,;  but  in  a 
great  light,  he  is  not  able  to  see  at  all.  The  eye  is 
sometimes  so  sensible,  that  a  strong  light  will  make  it 
weep  and  become  painful.  Patients  of  this  description 
ought  always  to  wear  a  shade,  however  bad  their  sight 
may  be.  ,  L  «n  , 

This  form  of  amaurosis  is  described  by  Beer  as  hav- 
ing two  stages ;  in  the  first,  the  patient  never  becomes 
blfnd  ;  the  eyesight  not  being  lost  till  the  end  of  the 
second  stage.  The  disease  always  forms  with  great 
quickness,  so  that  the  limits  between  the  two  stages 
are  frequently  very  indistinct. 

The  first, stage  commences  with  a  peculiar  sensation 
of  fulness  in  the  eyeball,  joined  with  continually  in- 
creasing, violent,  and  annoying,  luminous  appearances, 
and  a  remarkable  weakness  of  sight.  These  symp- 
toms are  soon  followed  by  a  stupifying,  constantly  in- 
creasing headache,  during  which  the  power  Of  vision 
manifestly  diminishes,  without  the  slightest  defect  be- 
ing perceptible  either  in  the  eye  itself,  or  its  surround- 
ing parts.  The  patient,  however,  is  always  marked  by 
an  athletic  constitution,  or,  at  all  events,  by  such 
symptoms  of  general  and  local  plethora,  and  of  a 
phlogistic  diathesis,  as  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Upon  the  advance  of  the  disorder  into  its  second  stage 
the  headache  becomes  irregular,  being  less  violent  at 
some  periods  than  others ;  the  patient  feels  as  if  there 
were  before  his  eyes  a  thick  net  or  gauze,  which,  in  a 
bright  light,  appears  quite  black,  but  in  the  shade, 
fiery  and  shining.  This  net  or  gauze,  when  there  is 
any  temporary  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and 
eyes,  as  in  straining  at  stool,  is  immediately  rendered 
considerably  more  dense ;  and  when  such  determina- 
tion of  blood  is  often  repeated,  or  long  maintained,  the 
density  at  length  remains  much  greater  than  beiore, 
and,  consequently,  the  patient  suddenly  grows  more 
blind,  and  is  very  quickly  entirely  bereft  of  vision. 
This  complete  loss  of  sight,  in  the  second  stage,  if 
efficient  assistance  be  not  given,  is  ultimately  produced 
by  the  progress  of  the  disease,  even  without  any  acci- 
dental determination  of  blood,  though  never  quite  sud- 
denly. At  last,  all  power  of  discerning  the  light  is 
abolished  under  incessant  stupifying  headaches,  which 
are  sometimes  weaker,  sometimes  stronger,  and  at- 
tended with  a  sensation,  as  if  the  dimensions  of  the 
eye  were  increased,  and,  indeed,  it  really  feels  harder 
than  in  the  healthy  state. 

Sometimes  amaurosis  originates  with  symptoms  of 
weakness  and  diminished  irritability.  The  sight  is 
cloudy,  and  the  patient  finds  that  he  can  see  better  in 
a  light  than'  a  dark  situation.  He  feels  as  if  some 
dirt  or  dust  were  upon  his  eyes,  and  is  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  wiping  them.  His  power  of  vision  is  greater 
after  meals  than  at  the  time  of  fasting.  His  sight  is 
always  plainer,  for  a  short  time,  after  the  externaljuse 
of  tonic  remedies,  such  as  hartshorn,  cold  water,  <fec. 
Richter  informs  us  of  a  person,  who  was  nearly  quite 
blind,  but  was  constantly  able  to  see  very  well  for  the 
space  of  an  hour,  after  drinking  champaign  wine.  He 
also  mentions  a  .  woman  entirely  bereft  of  sight,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  having  it  restored  again,  for  half 
an  hour,  whenever  she  walked  a  quick  pace  up  and 
down  her  garden.  He  likewise  acquaints  us  with  the 
case  of  a  lady,  who  had  been  blind  for  years,  but  ex- 
perienced a  short  recovery  pf  her  sight,  on  having  a 
tooth  extracted. — (Anfangsgr.  &c.  b.  3,  kap.  14.) 

Whether  the  benefit  arose  from  the  stimulus  of  the 
operation,  as  Richter  seems  to  imply,  or  from  the 
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removal  of  an  irritating  cause,  doubt?  may  rationally  be 
entertained.  A  similar  fact  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Tra- 
vers, "  who  says,  that  he  lias  seen  an  incipient  func- 
tional amaurosis  distinctly  arrested  by  the  extraction 
of  a  diseased  tooth,  when  the  delay  of  a.similar  opera- 
tion had  occasioned  giitta  serena  on  the  opposite  side 
two  years  before. — (Synopsis,  p.  299.) 

When  the  disorder  is  accompanied  with  diminished 
sensibility  in  the  eye  in  general,  Beer  joins  Richter, 
with  respect  to  the  temporary  improvement  of  the 
sight  after  a  nourishing  meal,  or  drinking  spirituous  li- 
quors ;  or  when  the  patient's  mind  is  elated  with  joy, 
or  anger,  though  such  melioration  of  sight,  it  is  true, 
is  but  of  very  short  duration. — (See  also  Vetch's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  137.)    '  •  • 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  remarked;  that  every 
thing  which  tends  to  depress  the  passions  and  spirits, 
augments  the  imperfection  of  sight.  Where  marks  of 
increased  sensibility  prevail,  the  above-mentioned  cir- 
cumstances exercise  a  transient  disadvantageous  opera- 
tion; the  patient  carefully  retires  from  every  strong 
ligtH,  and  frequently  shelters  his  eye  with  his  hand, 
&c. — (Lehre  von,  den  Augenkr.'b.  2,  p.  430.) 

Mr.  Travers  also  knows  patients,  whose  vision  is 
benefited  in  a  high  degree,  and  others,  in  whom  it  is 
much  deteriorated,  by  the  quickened  circulation  of  a 
full  meal,  and  a  few  glasses  of  wine.  The  former,  he 
says,  are  persons  of  spare  and  meagre  habits ;  the  latter 
plethoric. — (Synopsis  of  the  Diseasesof  the  Eye,  p.  157. ) 

According  to  Beer,  this  amaurosis  differs  from  the 
preceding,  by  its  fdrmation  being  usually  very  slow, 
and  its  not  exhibiting  any  traces  of  those  two  very  differ- 
ent stages  which  are  peculiar  to  the  other  case.  It 
also  invariably  commences  with  the  visus  reticulatus, 
or  nebulosus,  without  any  alternation  with  a  blinding 
glare  of  light ;  and  the  eyesight  is  sometimes  considera- 
bly better,  and  sometimes  weaker,  which  always  de- 
pends upon  the  accidental  operation  of  the  above  in- 
ternal or  external  circumstances.  The  melioration  of 
the  eyesight  never  continues  lpng^  while  the  diminu- 
tion of  it  not  only  remains,  but  gets  worse  and"  worse. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  this  species  of  amaurosis 
to  make  its  appearance  as  a  night-blindness,  because 
common  artificial  light  is  much  too  feeble  to  make  due 
impression  upon  the  diminished  sensibility  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  consequently  these  patients  always  show  a 
partiality  to  a  very  strong  light.  To  such  weak-sighted 
individuals,  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  the  moon,  appears 
as  if  covered  by  a  dense  veil,  with  an  expanded  halo 
round  it  of  various  colours.  There  is  no  complaint 
made  of  pain  in  the  head  or  eyes ;  and  no  sensation  of 
fulness  or  weight  is  experienced  in  the  eyeball ;  much 
less  are  there  any  signs  of  the  disease  in  the  structure 
and  form  of  the  eye,  or  in  the, action  of  its  irritable' 
textures;  but  when  it  has  been  long  complete,  it  is 
Usually  conjoined  with  a  debilitated  habit. 

Amaurosis  either  presents  itself  as  a  genuine  un- 
complicated affection,  or,  at  least,  with  the  appearance 
of  such  a  form  of  disease  of  the  eye,  depending  solely 
upon  a  morbid  state  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  cognizable 
by  a  diminution,  or  complete  abolition,  of  the  power  of 
vision;  or  the  disease  is  co-existcnt  with  other  dis- 
eased appearances,  either  in  the  eye,  its  vicinity,  or 
some  other  organs  at  a  distance  from  the  eye,  or  in 
the  general  constitution.  These  appearances  merit  the 
most  earnest  consideration,  because  they  are-,  for  the 
most  part  connected  with  the  cause  of  amaurosis.  Ac- 
cording to  this  statement  then,  there  is  a  genuine  local 
amaurosis,  and  a  complicated  amaurosis,  winch  last 
may  be  either  local,  or  general,  or  of  both  descriptions 
together,  and  therefore  named  by  Beer,  "perfectly 
complicated." — (Vol.  cit.  p.  431.) 

The  general  symptoms  of  the  simple  uncomplicated 
species  of  amaurosis,  putting  out  of  consideration  the 
morbid  increase,  or  diminution  of  the  sensibility  of 
the  optic  nerve,  are  thus  described  by  Beer.  -  In  the 
first  place,  all  morbid  appearances  are  absent,  which 
might  be  produced  in  the  amaurotic  eye  .by  any  one 
preternatural  change  in  the  texture,  form-,  or  s'tate  of 
that  organ.  Hence  we  are.obliged  to  trust  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  patient's  assertion  that  his  sight  is  bad, 
or  quite  gone ;  and  not  infrequently  it'  is  necessary, 
especially  in  judicial  cases,  to  employ  political  artifices 
in  order  to  determine  whether  such  assertion  be  true, 
particularly  when  the  patient  affirms  that  the  blindness' 
is  restricted  to  one  eye.  SecondLy,  when  the  amau- 
rosis is  indeed  nearly  or  quite  formed  in  one  eye,  a 


slight  degree  of  strabismus  is  at  most  perceptible,  aris- 
ing from  the  circumstance  of  the  patient's  not  fixing 
the  eye  affected  upon  any  object.  This  degree  of  stra- 
bismus is  noticed  by  Ackerman  and  Fischer  as  the 
surest  sign  of  amaurosis. — (See  Klinische  Annalen  von 
Jena,  St.  1,  p.  144.)  And  it  is  particularly  pointed  out 
by  Richter  as  an  invariable  attendant  upon  amaurosis. 
The  patient,  says  he,  not  only  does  not  turn  either  eye 
towards  any  object,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  ob- 
ject looked  at  is  in  the  axis  of  vision,  but  he  does 
not  turn  both  his  eyes  towards  the  same  thing.  This 
was,  regarded  by  Richter  as  the  only  symptom  which 
we  can  trust,  where  implicit  confidence  should  not  be 
put  in  the  mere  assurance  of  the  patient  that  he  cannot 
see,  while  all  the  coats  and  humours  of  the  eyes  pre- 
sent their  natural  appearance.— (See  Anfangsgr.  der 
Wundarzn.  b.  3,  kip.  14.)  Provided  tins  observation 
be  correct,  it  must  be  highly  interesting  to  the  military 
surgeon,  amaurosis  being  a  common  affliction  of  sol- 
diers, many  of  whom,  however,  endeavour  to  avoid 
service  by  pretending  to  labour  under  a  disqualification 
which  they  well  know  does.not  necessarily  produce  any 
very  considerable  alteration  in  the  natural  appearance 
of  the  part  affected.  Thirdly,  while  the  disorder  is 
only  in  the  stage  of-amblyopia,  the  patient  always  com- 
plains of  continually' multiplying  musca?  volitantes,  or 
of  the  visus  reticulatus,  or  nebulosus.  Fourthly,  lu- 
minous forms  appear  before  the  eyes,  especially  in  the 
dark.,  even  when  the  patient  is  entirely  blind.  Fifthly, 
the  decrease  of  vision  goes  on  to  complete  blindness, 
without  any  material  interruption,  or  retrogression. 
Sixthly,  when  only  one  eye  is  quite  blind,  and  the  eye- 
sight on  the  other  side  is  perfectly  undisturbed,  there 
is  one  infallible  symptom  of  this  amaurosis  ;  namely, 
if  the  sound  eye  be  very  carefully  covered,  the  pupil 
of  the  blind  one  immediately  expands,  and  the  iris  be- 
comes quite  motionless,  notwithstanding  the  diseased 
eye  b4e  exposed  to  the  strongest  light  possible.  How- 
ever, this  criterion  is  mostly  "wanting,  because  the 
amaurosis,  unattended  with  any  perceptible  effect,  ex- 
cept loss  of  vision,  is  seldom  confined  to  one  eye,  but 
usually  affects  both.— (See  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b. 
2,  p.  481,  482.) 

Mr.  Travers  divides  amaurotic  affections  into  two 
classes,  the  organic  and  the  functional.  The  first 
comprehends  alterations,  however  induced,  in  the  tex- 
ture or  position'  of  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  thalamus. 
The  second  includes  suspension,  or  loss  of  function  of 
the  retina  and  optic  organ,  depending  upon  a  change, 
either  in  the  action  of  the  vessels,  or  in  the  tone  of  the 
sentient  apparatus; 

As  causes  of  organic  amaurosis,  Mr.  Travers  enu 
merates  ;  1.  Lesion,  extravasation  of  blood,  inflamma- 
tory deposition  upon  either  of  its  surfaces',  and'  loss  of 
transparency  of  the  retina,  2.  Morbid  growths  within 
the  eyeball,  dropsy,  atrophy,  and  all  such  disorganiza- 
tions as  directly  oppress  or  derange  the  texture  of  the 
retina.  3.  Apoplexy,  hydrocephalus,  tumours  or  ab- 
scesses in  the  brain,  or  in  or  upon  the  optic  nerve  or 
its  sheath,  and  thickening,  extenuation,  absorption,  or 
ossification  of  the  latter.  As  causes  of  functional 
amaurosis,  Mr.  Travers  specifies;  1.  Temporary  de- 
termination ;  vascular  congestion,  or  vacuity,  as  from 
visceral  or  cerebral  irritation ;  suppressed  or  deranged 
or  excessive  secretions,  as  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  uterus, 
mamma?,  and  testes ;  various  forms  of  injury  and  dis- 
ease ;  and  hidden  translations  of  remote  morbid  ac- 
tions. 2.  Paralysis  idiopathica,  suspension  or  ex- 
haustion of  sensorial  power  from  various  constitu- 
tional and  local  causes ;  from  undue  excitement  or  exer- 
tion of  the  visual  faeulty ;  and  from  the  deleterious  action 
of  poisons  on  the  nervous  system,  as  lead,  mercury,  &c. 

From  this  description,  says  Mr.  Travers,  it  will  be 
understood  that  organic,  and  many  forms  of  functional 
amaurosis  are  incurable ;  and  the  functional,  by  con- 
tinuance, lapses  into  the  organic  disease. 

Functional  amaurosis  is  subdivided  by  Mr.  Travers 
into,  1st,  the  Symptomatic,  or  that  which  is  only  a 
symptom  Of  some  general  disease,  or  disorder  of  the 
system ;  as,  for  example,  general  plethora,  general  de- 
bility :  2dly,  the  Metastatic,  or  that  produced  by  the 
sudden  translation  of  the  morbid  action  from  another 
organ  of  the  body ;  as,  for  example,  from  the  skin, 
the  testicle,  &c.  :  3dlj  ,  the  Proper,  or  that -which  de- 
pends1 upon  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  retina;  as,  for 
example,  the  visus  nebulosus,  muscas  volitantes  — 
(Synopsis,  pM39— 155.) 
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On  the  whole,  genuine  local  amaurosis,  that  is  to 
say,  a  dinrinution  or  total  loss  of  the  eyesight,  unat- 
tended with  any  other  apparent  local  or  constitutional 
,  defect,  may  be  said  to  be  a  very  rare  case,  the  disorder 
being  usually  more  or  less  complicated. 

To  the  local  complications,  says  Beer,  belong  the  ca- . 
taract ;  glaucoma ;  a  general  varicose  state  of  the  eye- 
ball (cirsophthalmia) ;  exophthalmia ;  atrophy  of  the 
.eye ;  spasms  in  the  organ  and  surrounding  parts ;  para- 
lysis of  one  or  more  muscles  of  the  eye  (ophthalmop- 
legia) ;  paralysis  of  the  eyelids ;  ophthalmia  in  general, 
and"  internal  ophthalmia  in  particular;  a  scorbutic 
blood-shot  appearance  of  the  eye  (hypoema  scorbuti- 
eum) ;  and  finally,  wounds  or  contusions  of  the  eye  or 
adjacent  part's.  With  these  cases  should  also  be  men- 
tioned that  important  case,  fungus  haematodes  of  the 
eye.  From  this  simple  enumeration  of  local  complica- 
tions one  may  see  how  frequently  amaurosis  is  only  a 
symptomatic  effect  of  another  disorder  of  the  eye,  with 
which  it  is  conjoined,  and  how  often  it  is  connected- 
with  the  same  common  causes  which  pertain  to  ^mother 
or  several  other  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Among  the  general  complications  Beer  enumerates 
•those  which  are  purely  nervous:  impairment  of  the 
health  in  various  forms  by  infection,  contagion,  or  mias- 
mata ;  a  bad  habit  of  body ;  typhoid  fevers,  the  amau- 
rotic effects  of  which  upon  the  eye  the  author  of  this 
work  has  frequently  noticed ;  asthma ;  internal  and  ex- 
ternal hydrocephalus;  organic  defects  of  the  abdominal 
viscera ;  worms ;  chlorosis ;  consumption ;  old  ulcers  of 
the  legs ;  organic  disease  of  the  brain  and  skull ;  com- 
plaints arising  from  pregnancy  ;  hemorrhage,  &c.  In 
these  general  complications  Beer  remarks  that  the 
casual  connexion  between  amaurosis  and  some  remote 
disease  of  another  organ,  or  of  the  whole  constitution, 
cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  in  these  cases  we  often  see 
the  disease  of  some  other  distant  part  from  the  eye  sud- 
denly or  gradually  diminish,  and  immediately  appear 
again  as  a  sympathetic  action  in  the  form  of  amaurosis, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  seen  after  the 
sudden  healin  g  of  old  ulcers  of  the  legs.— (Beer,  Lehre 
von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  433.)  *  • 

From  the  above  general  remarks  upon  amaurosis  it  is 
•quite  manifest  that  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  vary 
considerably  according  to  the  violence  of  its  causes, 
and  of  the  local  and  general  complications,  though  the 
seat  of  the  disease  and  what  is  particularly  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  loss  of  vision  be  in  the  optic  nerve ;  and  it 
depends  especially  on  the  nature  of  the  causes,  whether 
this  or  that  morbid  appearance  take  place  in  the  eye. 

One  may  consider  as  the  only  really  inseparable 
symptom  of  amaurosis  that  weakness  of  sight  (ambly- 
opia), or  that  complete  blindness,  in  which  neither  with 
the  unassisted  or  assisted  eye  the  least  defect  can  be 
perceived  in  the  structure  and  shape  of  the  affected  or- 
gan. Hence  Beer  names-such  impairment  of  vision,  or 
blindness,  amaurotic.  But  how  rarely  this  essential 
symptom  is  met  with  alone,  and  how  frequently  it  is 
obscured  by  some  other  defect  in  the  structure  and 
form  of  the  eye,  is  proved  by  daily  experience. 

The  incidental  symptoms  of  amaurosis  have  hitherto 
Been  set  down  as  merely  consisting  of  a  considerable 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  immobility  of  the  iris,  be- 
cause these  appearances  are  indeed  the  most  frequent ; 
trat,  as  Beer  observes,  this  is  another  proof  what  igno- 
rance has  prevailed  respecting  the  true  nature  of  that 
disease  of  the  eye  and  its  modifications,  which  are 
usually  termed  amaurosis. 

The  incidental  symptoms  of  amaurosis  may  consist 
in  the  faulty  size  and  shape  of  the  pupil.  In  many 
cases  the  pupil  is  very  much  dilated,  immoveable,  and 
possesses  its  natural  black  colour  and  usual  transpa- 
rency It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  the  state  of. 
numerous  cases,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are 
many  exceptions.  Sometimes,  according  to  Richter, 
in  the  most  complete  and  incurable  cases  the  pupil  is 
of  its  proper  size,  and  even  capable  of  free  motion 
(Turbes,  Recueil  Periodique,  &c.  t.  2,  p.  319) ;  and  oc- 
casionally, it  is  actually  smaller  and  more  contracted 
than  natural.  This  aperture  often  continues  extraordi- 
narily large  in  the  strongest  light ;  but  m  some  ins  ances 
lt  is  unusually  smallln  every  kind _of  light -  Arra- 
chard,  Recueil  Period.  &c.  t.  1, ,  p.  2/3  Ricmer  An- 
fangser.  &c.  b.  3,  p.  424.  Beer,  Lehre,  &c.  b  2,  p.  435.) 
According  to  the  latter  writer,  the  pupillary  edge  of  the 
iris  rareW  has  its  primitive  shape,  being  generally  more 
or  le?s  angular,  either  at  some  mdeterrrunate  point,  or 


above  and  below,  so  as  to  resemble  in  some  me&suitr 
the  pupil  of  the  cat  race ;  or  towards  the  nose  or  tem- 
ple, so  as  to  have  some  similitude  in  its  form  to  the  pupu 
of  ruminating  animals.  These  appearances  are  highly 
important,  having  great  influence  over  the  diagnosis. 

Frequently  not  only  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pupil 
are  faulty,  but  the  position  of  that  opening  is  quite  un- 
natural, being  inclined  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
or  outwards  or  inwards  ;  but  most  commonly  in  a  dia- 
gonal line  between  inwards  and  upwards,  and  in  these 
cases  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  never  describes  a 
regular  circle,  but  is  always  more  or  less  angular.— 
(Beer,  vol.  cit.  p.  436.)  .. 

The  pupil  of  an  eye  affected  With  amaurosis  fre- 
quently does  not  exhibit  the  clear  shining  blackness 
which  is  seen  in  a  healthy  eye.  In  general  it  is  of  a 
dull,  glassy,  horn-like  blackness,  which  symptomblone 
is  frequently  enough  to  apprize  a  well-informed  prac- 
titioher  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  It  is,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Travers,  "  little  more  than  the  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  humours  in  the  eye  of  a  horse."— (Synop- 
sis, p'.  146.)  Sometimes  the  colour  of  the  pupil  has  an 
inclination  to  green;  while  in  other  examples  this 
aperture  seems  to  be  dense,  white,  and  cloudy,  so  that 
the  complaint  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  cataract.  This  error,  into  which  inexpe- 
rienced surgeons  are  liable  to  fall,  may  generally  be 
avoided  by  attention  to  the  following  circumstances.:— 
The  misty  appearance  is  not  situated  close  behind  the 
pupil  in  the  place  of  the  crystalline  lens,  but  more 
deeply  in  the  eye.  Nor  is  it  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
pairment of  sight,  the  patient  being  quite  blind,  while 
the  misty  appearance  is  so  trivial,  that  if  it  arose  from 
the  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  it  could  at  most  only 
occasion  a  slight  weakness  and  obscurity  of  vision ;  at 
the  same  time  Richter  acknowledges  that  it  must  -he 
more  difficult  to  avoid  mistake  when  a  beginning  amau- 
rosis is  accompanied  with  this  cloudiness  of  the  eye, 
and  consequently  when  the  degree  of  blindness  seems 
to  bear  some  proportion  to  the  degree  of  mistiness  in 
the  pupil.  However,  in  this  case  he  maintains  that  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease  may  generally  be  known  by 
comparing  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  two-  diseases. 
— (Anfangsgr.  b.  3,  p.  14.)  And,  according  to  Beer, 
when  the  pupil  is  of  a  true  dark-gray,  or  greenish-gray 
colour,  a  lateral  inspection  of  the  eye  will  show  plainly 
enough,  that  the  cloudiness  is  in  the  vitreous  humour 
or  behind  it.  Sometimes  the  pupil  appears  reddish, 
quite  red,  or  of  a  yellowish-white  colour  (Lehre  von 
den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  436)  ;  while  in  other  cases  the  inte- 
rior of  the  eye  a  good  way  behind  the  pupil  seems  quite 
white,  and  a  concave  light-coloured  surface  may  bfe  ob- 
served, upon  which  the  ramifications  of  blood-vessels 
can  be  plainly  seen.  In  particular  instances  this  white 
surface  extends  over  the  whole  back  part  of  the  eye, 
while  in  other  cases  it  only  occupies  a  half  or  a  small 
portion  of  it.  This  peculiar  appearance  has  been 
ascribed  to  a  loss  of  transparency  in  the  retina  itself, 
and  a  cdnsequent  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light— (Hal- 
ler,  Element.  Physiol,  torn.  5,  p.  409.)  Mr.  Travers  in- 
clines to  the  opinion,  that  it  arises  from  a  deficient 
secretion  of  the  choroid  pigment,  a  preternatural  adhe- 
sion between  the  choroid  coat  and  the  retina,  and  a 
discoloration  or  resplendent  appearance  of  the  latter 
from  this  cause.— (Synopsis,  p.  148.) 

One  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  amaurosis  and 
an  incipient  cataract^  and  one  most  to  be  depended  upon 
in  practice,  is  reported  by  Mr.  Steyenson  to  be  the  dif- 
ference which  the  flarne  of  a  candle  exhibits  in  the  two 
affections.  In  incipient  cataract  it  appears  as  if  it  were 
involved  in  a  generally  diffused,  thin  mist  or  white 
cloud,  which  increases  with  the  distance  of  the  light ; 
but  in  amaurosis  a  halo  or  iris  appears  to  encircle  or 
emanate  from  the  mist,  the, flame  seeming  to  be  split, 
when  at  a  distance. — (On  the  Nature,  &c.  of  Amauro- 
sis, Lond.  1S21.) 

There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  whiteness  be- 
hind the  pupil  must  sometimes  have  originated  from  the 
diseased  mass  which,  in  cases  of  fungus  haematodes  of 
the  eye,  groWs  from  the  deeper  part  of  this  organ,  and 
gradually  makes  its  way  forwards  to  the  iris,  being 
always  attended  with  total  loss  of  sight.  Putting  out 
of  present  consideration  the  change  of  colour  within 
the  eye,  produced  by  fungus  haematodes,  the  othei 
palish  changes  behind  the  pupil  .are  not  confined,  as 
Kieser  supposes,  to  very  old  cases  of  amaurosis,  be- 
cause the  alteration  is  described  by  Schmucker  as  taking 
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l>lace  especially  in  examples  the  formation  of  winch 
was  quite  sudden  (Vermischte  Chir.  Schnft.  b.  2)  ;  and 
Langenbeck  has  recorded  cases  in  which  the  same  ap- 
pearance happened  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.— 
(Neue  Bibl.  b.  1,  p.  64,  &c.) 

Besides  the  above  appearances  in  the  pupil  itselt, 
and  in.  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris,  Beer  adverts  to 
several  important  phenomena  with  respect  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  iris.  Sometimes"  the  iris' moves  but  very 
inertly,  and  frequently  not  at  all,  though  the  light  be 
strong,  and  the  upper  eyelid  be  rubbed  over  the  eyeball. 
While  in  other  examples  a  very  moderate  light  will 
bring  on  such  a  rapid  contraction  of  the  iris  and  closure 
of  the  pupil,  as  are  never  witnessed  in  a  healthy  eye. 

We  have  also  the  authority  of  Richter  for  asserting, 
that  in  particular  instances  the  iris  not  only  possesses 
the  power  of  motion,  but  is  capable  of  moving  with 
uncommon  activity,  so  that  in  a  very  moderate  light,  it 
will  contract  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  nearly  close 
the  pnpU.— (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  3,  p.  424, 
edit.  1795.) 

Two  or  three  remarkable  instances  of  the  active  state 
of  the  iris,  in  cases  of  amaurosis,  were  some  years  ago 
shown  to  me  by  Dr.  Albert,  then  staff-surgeon  at  the 
York  Hospital,  Chelsea,  and  I  have  seen  other  similar 
cases  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Most  of  the  pa- 
tients in  question  had  not  the  least  power  of  distin- 
guishing the  difference  between  total  darkness  and  the 
vivid  light  of  the  sun,  or  a  candle  placed  just  before 
their  eyes.  Janin  sometimes  found  the  pupil  capable 
of  motion  in  this  disease,  and  Schmucker  twice  noticed 
the  same  fact. 

Such  cases,  Mr.  Travers  thinks,  can  only  be  explained 
by  concluding  the  organ  to  be  sound,-and  the  cause  of 
the  amaurosis  remote  or  external  to  it.  Thus,  says  he, 
in  a  case  of  circumscribed  tumour,  compressing  the 
left  optic  nerye,  immediately  behind  the  ganglion  op- 
ticum,  although  the  blindness  was  complete,  the  iris 
was  active.  '  In  two  young  ladies,  in  whom  the  eyes,  as 
in  the  former  case,  were  perfect,  and  the  blindness  com- 
pleteythe  iris  was  even  vivacious ;  and  there  was  the  | 
strongest  presumptive  evidence  from  the  symptoms 
that  the  amaurosis  was  in  the  cerebral  portion  of  the 
nerve. — (Synopsis,  p.  188.)  • 

In  some  anomalous  cases,  when  the  strength  of  the 
light  is  suddenly  increased,  the  pupil  expands  with 
more  or  less  celerity. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  occasional  moveable- 
ness  of  the  iris,  notwithstanding  the  insensible  state 
of  the  retina.  Let  me  next  take  notice  of  a  case  which 
sometimes  presents  itself,  and  is  quite  the  reverse  of 
this  last.  The  nerves  of  the  iris  may  be  paralytic, 
while  those  of  sight  continue  unimpaired.  Schmucker 
■was  acquainted  with  a  woman  whose  pupil  was  un- 
commonly distended,  and  totally  incapable  of  motion. 
Her  sight  was  very  weak,  and  spectacles  were  of  no 
use  to  her.  She  could  scarcely  discern  any  thing  by 
day  or  in  a  strong  light,  but  she  could  see  rather  better 
at  night  and  in  dark  places.  This  infirmity  of  sight 
depended  upon  the  dilated,  paralytic  state  of  the  pupil, 
by  which  too  many  rays  of  light  were  admitted  into 
the  eye ;  and  the  reason  why  the  patient  could  see  bet- 
ter at  night  was  because  the  pupil,  in  its  natural  state, 
always  becomes  widened  in  a  dark  situation.— (See  Ver- 
mischte  Chirurgische  Schriften,  von  J.  L.  Schmucker, 
band  2,  p.  13,  14.)  .  t 

On  this  curious  part  of  the  subject  it  is  remarked  by 
Mr.  Travers,  that  if  the  retina  be  opaque,  compressed, 
or  unsupported,  the  iris  mechanically  disordered,  or  the 
ciliary  nerves  palsied,  the  pupil  is  inactive,  indepen- 
dently of  the  state  of  vision.  In  the  first  of  these  oases 
it  is  evident  vision  will  be  lost ;  but  we  continually 
see  useful  vision  combined  with  the  second  and  third, 
as  after  operations  in  which  the  iris  has  been  half  de- 
stroyed or  has"  become  preternaturally  adherent,  or  in 
malformations  where  it  is  half  wanting ;  and  in  para- 
lysis of  the  ciliary  nerves  accompanying  ptosis— (Sy- 
nopsis, p.  .188.) 

Frequently  in  amaurosis,  when  the  sight  of  only  one 
eye  is  lost,  and  the  other  retains  its  full  power  of  vision, 
not  the  slightest  defect  can  be  discovered  as  long  as  the 
patient  keeps  both  of  them  open ;  but  the  instant  the 
sound  eye  is  completely  covered,  the  iris  becomes  per- 
fectly motionless,  its  pupillary  margin  assumes  an  an- 
gular shape,  and  the  pupil  expands,  being  sometimes 
evidently  drawn  towards  the  edge  of  the  cornea.— 
(Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkrank.  b.  2,  p.  438.1  This 


demonstrates  the  difference  between  the  independent 
and  the  associated  action  of  the  iris. 

Besides  the  above  appearances  of  the  pupil  and  iris, 
amaurosis'  is  attended  with  other  characteristic  phe- 
nomena, whjch  occur  under  certain  oircumstances,  in 
the  form,  texture,  and  state  of  other  parts  of  the  eye 
and  adjoining  organs.  Thus  the  patient  often  com- 
plains of  a  peculiar  troublesome  dryness  of  the  eye,  or 
of  a  sensation  as  if  the  eyeball  were  about  to  be  pressed 
out  of  its  socket ;  and  indeed,  says  Beer,  one  may  some- 
times hear  a  grating  noise,  and  distinguish  a  fluctua- 
tion in  the  orbit  behind  the  eyeball,  when  this  organ  is 
pressed  upon  by  the  finger,  or  moved  in  various  direc- 
tions, though  neither  its  circumference  be  enlarged, 
nor  any  tendency  to  exophthalmia  be  really  present. 
Nor  is  it  very  uncommon  to  find  the  affected  eye  pre- 
ternaturally hard,  soft,  or  even  quite  flaccid ;  but  it  is 
less  common  to  find  the  dimensions  of  the  globe  of  the  ■ 
eye  increased,  or  the  organ  affected  with  atrophy.— 
(Beer,  vol.  cit.  p.  428.) 

However,  in  organic  amaurosis,  as  Mr.  Travers  no- 
tices, a  peculiar  bluish-gray  tint  of  the  sclerotic  coat 
is  frequently  remarkable;  and  sometimes  even  a  de- 
gree of  bulging  on  one  or  more  sides  of  the  eye,  or 
simply  a  loss  of  sphericity,  its  sides  appearing  flattened. 

A  turgescence  of  the  superficial  vessels,  especially 
of  the  long  fasciculi  of  conjunctival  veins,  is  likewise 
another  symptom,  frequently  observed  in  cases  of  or- 
ganic amaurosis.— (See  Travers's  Synopsis,  p.  146.) 

The  same  gentleman  also  gives  the  particulars  of  a 
dissection,  in  which  a"  case  of  amaurosis  was  attended 
with  a  collapse  of  the  retina  from  absorption  of  the 
vitreous  humour. — (.Op.  cit.  p.  150.) 

Some  of  the  principal  morbid  effects  of  amaurosis 
have  been  already  described  in  speaking  of  the  several 
defects  of  vision,  which  accompany  an  amaurotic  weak- 
ness of  sight.  Besides  these,  however,  there  are  others 
which  merit  attention.  For  instance,  the  patient  feels 
in  the  eye  and  surrounding  parts  an  irksome  sensation 
without  any  actual  pain,  and  Complains  of  a  remarkable 
sense  of  fulness  or  weight  in  the  organ.  Amaurotic 
patients  are  also  frequently  attacked  with  sudden  vio- 
lent giddiness,  usually  ending  in  a  considerable  dimi 
nution  of  the  eyesight,  and  sometimes  in  severe  gene- 
ral headache.  Occasionally  they  fancy  that  small  atoms 
of  dust  are  lodged  under  the  eyelids,  and  are  fearful  of 
moving  these  parts  of  the  eye.  It  is  also  well  known, 
that  many  persons  become  amaurotic  while  labouring 
under  severe  hemicrania,  extending  from  or  to  the  dis 
eased  eye ;  while,  on  other  occasions,  the  most  violent 
pains  are  confined  particularly  to  the  region  of  the 
eyebrow,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  strictly 
periodical.  In  certain  other  cases  the  pain  is  wander- 
ing, and  shoots  in  every  direction  about  the  eyebrow. 
These  painful  feelings  often  precede  the  amaurotic 
blindness  a  considerable  time,  and  often  first  take  place 
when  one  or  both  eyes  are  already  blind ;  but  the  pains 
and  loss  of  sight  are  not  unfrequently  produced  toge- 
ther. Lastly,  some  patients  are  met  with,  in  whom 
the  worst  pains  only  last  until  the  amaurosis  is  per- 
fectly formed,  when  they  gradually  and  permanently 
cease.  In  all  these  painful  cases  of  amaurosis,  the 
pain  and  the  blindness  chiefly  depend  upon  the  same 
cause,  and  one  is  seldom  the  occasion  of  the  other. 
Sometimes  amaurotic  patients  experience  such  violent 
pain,  that  they  lose  their  senses  and  grow  delirious ; 
but  in  these  cases,  if  we  can  cTedit  the  assertion  of 
Beer,  important  morbid  changes  in  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  or  the  brain  itself,  are  invariably  noticed  after 
death.— (See  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  439.)  In 
some  amaurotic  patients  lethargic  symptoms  may  t>& 
remarked ;  in  others,  restlessness ;  and  more  rarely  deli 
rium  in  all  its  degrees,  either  as  a  transient  or  perma- 
nent affection. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Travers,  pain 
affecting  the  forehead  and  temples  is  a  percursory 
symptom  of  amaurosis,  diminishing  in  proportion  as  the 
dimness  increases.  When  the  amaurosis  is  perfect,  it 
usually  ceases  altogether,  if  the  disease  has  its  seat  m 
the  eyeball.  But  when  the  pain  is  severe,  remits  im- 
perfectly, and  is  quickly  rendered  worse  by  exercise,  it 
is  usually  connected  with  organic  disease  of  the  brain. 
In  this  case  derangement  and  torpor  of  the  primse  vis, 
loss  of  strength  and  flesh,  disposition  to  stupor,  occa- 
sional confusion  of  intellect,  inaptitude  to  exertion,  and 
paralysis  of  one  or  more  muscles  will  be  concomitat)* 
symptoms.— (Synopsis,  <fcc  p.  167,) 
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Paralytic  appearances  may  precede  amaurosis,  either 
:n  the  vicinity  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
or  in  a  distant  situation,  as  the  extremities.  Some- 
times they  accompany  the  disease,  and  sometimes 
closely  follow  the  weakness  of  sight,  being  not  unfre- 
quently  tne  forerunners  of  a  fatal  attack  of  apoplexy. 

In  the  saine  way  convulsive  symptoms  may  he  con- 
joined with  amaurosis,  and  when  they  first  occur  in  the 
complete  stage  of  the  latter  disease,  Begr  pronounces 
them  a  very  unfavourable  omen  for  the  patient's  life. 

But  according  to  the  same  experienced  oculist,  when 
in  a  cause  of  perfect  amaurosis  several  of  the  other  ex- 
ternal senses  are  affected ;  and  lastly,  when  the  internal 
senses  begin  to  suffer,  when,  for  instance,  the  hearing, 
and  then  the  smell  and  taste  are  lost,  and  afterward 
the  memory  and  other  intellectual  powers  fail,  the  pa- 
tient's speedy  dissolution  may  be  expected. — (SeeLehre 
von  den  Augenkrankh.  b.  2,  p.  441,  Wien,  1817.) 

As  Professor  Beer  correctly  observes,  age  cannot  be 
considered  a  predisposing  cause  of  amaurosis,  as  it  is 
of  cataract ;  for  there  are  many  more  blind  persons 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their  sight  by  amaurosis 
in  their  best  days  than  old  persons  thus  attacked. 
Amaurosis  spares  no  age — not  even  the  new-born  in- 
fant. Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  Lectures,  concurs  in  this 
statement,  adding  his  opinion,  however,  that  amaurosis 
is  very  frequent  during  the  active  middle  period  of  life, 
and  very  common  about  the  cessation  of  menstruation 
in  females,  and  the  corresponding  age  in  the  male. 

Four  forms  of  congenital  organic  amaurosis  are  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Travers.  One  in  which  the  eye  is  preter- 
naturally  small,  soft,  and  even  flaccid ;  the  iris  tremu- 
lous, and  not  influenced  by  belladonna ;  and  the  globe 
affected  with  tremor,  and  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  will.  ,  A  second,  depending  on  a  deficiency  of  the 
pigmentum  nigrum :  the  organ  is  tremulous,  strong 
light  produces  uneasiness,  and  vision  is  dazzled  and 
confused.  The  vessels  of  the  choroid  give  the  interior 
of  the  eye  a  deep-red  tinge.  A  third  case  is  that  in 
which  the  sclerotica  so  encroaches  upon  the  cornea, 
that  the  latter  is  scarcely  wider  than  the  pupil.  In  the 
fourth  kind  of  congenital  amaurosis,  described  by  Mr. 
Travers,  the  eyes  move  in  concert,  as  if  attracted  by  a 
faint  perception  of  light :  but  the  infant  is  blind ;  no 
marks  of  organic  derangement  can  be  seen ;  but  Mr. 
Travers  apprehends  that  the  disease  must  be  connected 
with  a  morbid  state  of  the  thalami  or  optic  nerve. — 
(Synopsis,  p.  153,  154.) 

Neither  does  sex  nor  race  appear  to  have  any  in- 
fluence over  the  origin  of  the  complaint ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  dark  eyes,  especially  those  which  are  called 
black,  are  more  disposed  to  amaurotic  blindness  than 
such  as  are  light-coloured.  According  to  Beer's  expe- 
rience, for  every  gray  or  blue  eye  affected  with  amau- 
rosis, there  are  five-and-twent  yor  thirty  brown  or 
black  ones  thus,  diseased.  In  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  eye,  then,  as  well  as  in- a  sanguineous  and  cho- 
leric temperament,  there  exists  a  tendency  to  the  dis- 
order. 

More  frequently  than  cataract,  amaurosis  is  found  to 
be  a  true  hereditary  disease : — this  is  so  much  the  case, 
that  most  of  the  members  of  a  family  for  more  than 
one  generation  may  lose  their  sight  from  amaurosis  at 
a  certain  period  of  life.  Beer  says  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  more  than  one  family  in  which  this  has  happened, 
and  what  merits  attention,  the  women  of  one  of  these 
families,  down  to  the  third  generation,  became  com- 
pletely and  permanently  blind  from  amaurosis  on  the 
cessation  of  the  menses,  while  all  the  others  who  had 
had  children  were  unaffected.  But  the  males  of  this 
unfortunate  family,  who  as  well  as  the,  females  have 
very  dark-brown  eyes,  all  seem  to  be  weak-sighted, 
though  none  of  them  are  yet  blind. — (Lehre  von  den 
Augenkrankheiten,  b.  2,  p.  443.) 

In- women,  especially  those  with  black  eyes,  the  time 
when  the  menses  stop  is  a  dangerous  period  for  the 
commencement  of  amaurosis. 

According  to  the  same  writer,  patients  whose  piles 
used  to  bleed  periodically  for  a  long  time,  but  are  now 
suddenly  stopped,  and  whose  eyes  are  dark,  are  very 
liable  to  amaurosis. 

One  of  the  less  common  causes  of  amaurosis  ;s  an 
idiosyncrasy,  in  relation  to  this  or  that  sort  of  nutri- 
ment  or  medicine,  or  tliis  or  that  particular  state  of  the 
body.  Here  is  to  be  reckoned  the  amaurotic  weakness 
of  sight,  or  the  perfect  amaurosis,  which  comes  on  at  the 
very  commencement  of  pregnancy,  and  subsides  after 


delivery,  but  always  attended  with  dyspepsia  and  mso- 
perable  vomiting.  This  species  of  amaurosis,  however 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  which  some- 
times first  originates  in  the  final  months  of  pregnancy, 
and  chiefly  from  strong  and  long-continued  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  particularly  when 
the  bowels  are  at  the  same  time  loaded,  and  the  patient 
constipated.  This  latter  case  usually  continues  till 
after  delivery ;  'or  if  the  labour  be  tedious,  difficult,  and 
attended  with  considerable  efforts,  the  blindness  may 
first  attain  its  complete  form  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
and  not  afterward  subside. 

Beer  saw  a  young  Jewess,  who,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  her  first  three  pregnancies,  which  followed  each 
other  quickly,  regularly  lost  her  sight,  becoming  com- 
pletely amaurotic  between  the  third  and  fourth  months, 
and  oil  the  first  two  occasions  she  continued  blind  till 
after  delivery ;  but  in  the  third  instance  the  power  of 
vision  never  returned  at  all.  Beer  twice  had  under  his 
care  another  woman,  who  was  attacked  with  amaurosis 
whenever  she  drank  chocolate ;  but  upon  leaving  off 
that  drink,  she  never  afterward  had  any  complaint  in 
her  eyes. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  generality  of  writers  on  this 
subject,  the  abuse  of  bitter  substances,  as  of  chicory 
in  coffee,  bitter  malt  liquors,  and  bitter  medicines,  es- 
pecially quassia,  is  unquestionably  a  predisposing  cause 
of  amaurosis. 

The  abuse  of  narcotic  poisonous  substances  may  in 
duce  amaurosis ;  immoderate  doses  of  opium ;  hyoscy- 
amus ;  belladonna,  &c.  Lead  will  do  the  same  thing. 
Respecting  the  operation  of  some  of  these  causes,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Lawrence  entertains  a  doubt.  The  narcotic 
Vegetables  used  to  dilate  the  pupil,  he  observes,  are 
supposed  to  give  a  tendency  to  amaurosis.  He  has 
never  seen  such  an  effect  produced  by  the  belladonna ; 
and  he  adverts  to  one  case  in  which  it  was  used  a  great 
length  of  time.  The  effect  of  bitters  seems  to  him 
equally  problematic. 

One  not  unfrequent  and  very  important  cause  of  amau 
rosis  is  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis,  with  which 
must  be  mentioned  infarction,  and  disease  of  one  or 
more  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  especially  the  liver  — 
(Beer,  Lehre,  &c.  b.  2,  p.  444—446.) 

According  to  Richter,  the  remote  causes  of  amauro- 
sis may  be  properly  divided  info  three  principal  classes, 
the  differences  of  which  indicate  three  general  methods 
of  treatment. 

The  first  class  of  causes  depends  upon  an  extraordi- 
nary plethora  and  turgidity  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
brain,  or  of  those  of  the  optic  nerves  and  retina?,  upon 
which  last  parts  a  degree  of  pressure  is  thereby  sup- 
posed to  be  occasioned.  A  considerable  plethora,  espe- 
cially when  the  patient  heats  himself,  or  lets  his  head 
hang  down,  will  frequently  excite  the  appearance  of 
black  specks  before  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  complete 
blindness.  A  plethoric  person  (says  Richter)  who 
held  his  breath,  and  looked  at  a  white  wall,  was  con- 
scious Of  discerning  a  kind  of  net-work  which  alter- 
nately appeared  and  disappeared  with  the  diastole  and 
systole  of  the  arteries. 

Richter  thinks  it  likely  that  the  disease  is  thus  pro- 
duced, when  it  proceeds  from  the  suppression  of  some 
habitual  discharge  of  blood,  not  being  bled  according 
to  custom,  the  stoppage  of-  the  menses,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  hemorrhage  from  piles.  In  the  same  manner 
the  complaint  may  be  brought  on  by  great  bodily  exer- 
tions, which  must  determine  a  more  rapid  current  of 
blood  to  the  head.  Richter  informs  us  of  a  man  who 
became  blind  all  on  a  sudden,  while  carrying  a  heavy 
burden  up  stairs.  He  tells  us  of  another  man,  who 
laboured  excessively  hard  for  three  days  in  succession, 
and  became  blind  at  the  end  of  -  the  third  day.  Preg 
nant  women  in  like  manner  are  sometimes  bereft  of 
their  sight  during  the  time  of  labour.  Schmucker  has 
recorded  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  a  strong  young 
woman,  thirty  years  old,  and  of  a  full  habit.  When- 
ever she  was  pregnant,  she  was  troubled  with  violent 
sickness  till  the  time  of  delivery,  so  that  nothing  would% 
stop  in  her  stomach.  She  was  bled  three  or  four  times 
without  effect.  Towards  the  ninth  month  her  sight 
grew  weak,  and  for  eight  or  ten  days  before  parturi- 
tion, she  was  quite  blind.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  was 
greatly  enlarged,  but  retained  its  shining  black  appear- 
ance. She  recovered  her  sight  immediately  after  deli 
very,  and  did  not  suffer  any  particular  complaints. 
Schmucker  assures  us  that  he  has  been  three  tin>es  o 
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witness  of  this  extraordinary  circumstance.— (Ver- 
mischte  Chir.  Schriften,  band  2,  p.  6,  edit.  1786.)  Rich- 
ler  speaks  of  a  person  who  lost  his  sight  during  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  vomiting.  Schmucker  acquaints  us  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  soldiers,  who  are  performing  forced 
marches  in  hot  weather,  to  become  blind  all  on  a 
sudden.  .  ' 

Beer  also  eerncides  with  Schmucker,  Richter,  and 
others,  in  regarding  as  a  frequent  cause  of  amaurosis 
repeated -and  long-continued  determinations  of  blood  to 
the  head  and  e"yes,  produced  by  various  circumstances, 
viz.  by  pregnancy  ;  a  tedious  and  diflicult'labour  ■  lift- 
ing and  carrying  heavy  burdens,  especially  with  the 
arms  raised  up ;  all  kinds  of  work,  in  which  the  eye- 
sight and  intellectual  faculties  are  intensely  exerted, 
with  the  head  bent  forward's,  and  the  abdomen  com- 
pressed, as  is  the  case  with  shoemakers,  tailors,  &c. ; 
every  sudden  .stoppage  of  natural  or  preternatural 
long-established  discharges  of  blood,  as  that  of  the 
menses,  lochia,  or  hemorrhoids ;  the  omission  of  habit- 
ual venesection  at  some  particular  season  of  the  year; 
severe  and  obstinate  vomiting ;  forced  marches  in  hot* 
•dry  weather ;  scrofulous  and  other  swellings  of  con- 
siderable size  in,  the  neck,  pressing  upon  the  jugular 
veins,  and  obstructing  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
head ;  the  use  of  a  pediluvium,  or  warm  bath,  the 
water  of  which  is  of  high  temperature ;  hard  drinking  ; 
violent  gusts  of  passion ;  frequent  and  obstinate  con- 
stipation ;  and  hard  straining  at  stool.  These  causes 
are  more  likely  to  occasion  amaurosis  in  proportion  as 
the  individual  is  young  and  plethorics  The  causes,  of 
that  amaurosis  which  is  characterized  in  its  first  stage 
by  increased  sensibility  of  the  eye,  and  intolerance  of 
light,  are  referred  by  Professor  Beer  to  circumstances 
which  produce  a  long  and  repeated  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head  and  eyes.— (Beer,  Lehre  von  den 
Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  446  and  483,  &c.)  1 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  Lectures,  regards  amaurosis, 
in  its  most  frequent  and  important  form,  that  which  is 
seated  in  the  eye  itself,  as  generally  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  nervous  structure ;  including  nnderthat 
phrase,  all  degrees  of  increased  vascular  action, 
whether  designated  as  fulness,  turgescence,  determi- 
nation, congestion,  or  as  inflammation  in  its  more  limited 
sense;  and  the  usual  consequence  of  inflammatory  dis- 
turbance, that  is,  organic  change  permanently  destroy- 
ing the  function  of  the  part.  When,  says  Mr.  Law- 
rence, we  advert  to  the  structure  of  the  retina,  we 
must  suppose  that  it  would  be  liable  to  such  affections; 
we  find  it  composed  of  minute  ramifications  of  the 
arteria  centralis  retinas,  and  on  this  net-work  of  vessels 
the  nervous  pulp  is  expanded.  The  state  of  the  retina, 
when  examined  after  death,  in  amaurotic  eyes,  accords 
With  these  views ;  it  exhibits  those  changes  which  long- 
continued  inflammatory  disturbance  would  produce; 
it  has  been  found  thickened,  opaque,  spotted,  buff-co- 
loured, tough,  and  in  some  cases  even  ossified.  The 
preceding  doctrine  is,  however,  judiciously  qualified  by 
its  restriction  to  the  disease  as  seated  in  the  eye  itself. 
The  retina  and  optic  nerve,  Mr.  Lawrence  admits,  with 
other  surgeons,  may.  be  disordered  sympathetically,  as 
the  stomach  maybe  disordered  without  any  change 
visible  on  dissection'. 

The  second  class  of  causes  are  supposed  to  operate 
by  weakening  either  the  whole  body  or  the  eye  alone,  and 
they  indicate  the  genera!  or  topical  use  of  tonic  reme- 
dies. In  the  first  case,  the  blindness  appears  as  a 
symptom  of  considerable  universal  debility  of  the 
whole  system ;  in  the  second  case  it  is  altogether  local. 
Every  great  general  weakness,  of  body,  let  it  pro- 
ceed from  any  cause  whatsoever,  maybe  followed  by  a 
loss  of  sight.  Amaurosis,  if  we  can  give  credit  to  the 
statement  of  Richter,  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of 
a  tedious  diarrhoea,  a  violent  cholera  morbus,  profuse 
hemorrhage,  and  immoderate  salivations. — (Also  Tra- 
vers's  Synopsis,  p.  144.)  Richter  informs  us  of  a 
dropsical  woman,  who  became  blind  on  the  water  being 
let  out  of  her  abdomen.  According  to  the  same  author, 
no  general  weakening  causes  operate  upon  the  eyes, 
and  occasion  total  blindness,  so  powerfully  and  often 
as  premature  and  excessive  indulgence  in  venereal 
pleasures.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  Lectures,  does  not 
coincide  in  some  of  the  foregoing  views.  "Those," 
says  he,  "who  have  considered  amaurosis  to  arise- from 
debilitating  causes,  have  considered  that  debility  and 
;ito:iy  of  tile  nerve  may  be  produced  by  all  those  cir- 
cumstances which  debilitate  the  system  generally,' 


such  as  loss  of  blood  from  profuse  hemorrhage,  diar- 
rhoea, copious  salivation,  &c.  I  have  never  seen  amau- 
rosis produced  by  such  causes.  That  great  anxiety  and 
grief  may  favour  the  occurrence  of,  amaurosis,  I  am 
inclined  to  allow ;  for  it  is  not  improbable  that  severe 
impressions  of  that  kind  may  produre  inflammatory 
excitement  in  the  brain  or  eyes ;  but  I  think  we  cannot 
without  more  direct  proofs,  admit  the  influence  of 
debilitating  causes  generally  m  the  production  of  amau- 
rosis. The  most  clear  instance  of  any  directly  debi- 
litating cause  producing  amaurosis,  is  that  of  protracted 
suckling."  .  i 

The  causes  which  operate  locally  in  weakening  the 
eyes  are  various.  Nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
debilitate  these  organs,  than  keeping  them  long  and 
attentively  fixed  upon  minute  objects.  But  however 
long  and  assiduously  objects  are  viewed,  if  they  are 
diversified,  the.  eye  suffers  much  less,  than  when  they 
are  all  of  the  same  kind.  A  frequent  change  in  the 
objects  which  are  looked  at  has  a  material  effect  in 
strengthening  and  refreshing  the  eye.  The  sight  is 
particularly  injured  by  looking  at  objects  with  only  one 
eye  at  a  time,  as  is  done  with  telescopes  and  magnifying 
glasses ;  for  when  one  eye  remains  shut,  the  pupil  of 
that  which  is  open  always  becomes  dilated  beyond  its 
natural  diameter,  and  lets  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
light  into  the  organ.  The  eye  is  generally  very  much 
hurt,  by  being  employed  in  the  close  inspection  of  bril- 
liant, light-coloured,  shining  objects.  Among  the 
occupations  enumerated  by  Mr.  Travers  as  particularly 
exposing  persons  to  amaurosis,  are  those  of  needle- 
workers,  writers,  draughtsmen,  inspectors  of  linen  and 
scarlet  cloths,  and  of  new  banknotes ;  money  counters  • 
smiths,  stokers  in  iron-furnaces  and  glass-houses; 
tavern-cooks;  watchmakers,  engravers,  philosophical 
instrument  makers,  sea  officers,  &c. — (Synopsis,  p. 
144.)  They  are  greatly  mistaken,  says  Richter,  whe 
think  that  they  save  their  eyes,  when  they  illuminate 
the  object  which  they  wish  to  see  in  the  evening  with 
more  lights,  or  with  a  lamp  that  intercepts  and  collects 
all  the  rays  of  light,  and  reflects  them  upon  the  body 
which  is  to  be  looked  at.  Richter  mentions  a  man, 
who,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  went  a  journey  on  horse- 
back, through  a  snowy  country,  while  the  sun  was 
shining  quite  bright,  and  who  was  attacked  with  amau- 
rosis.- ,  He  speaks  of  another  person,  who  lost  his  sight 
in  consequence  of  the  chamber  in  which  he  lay  being 
suddenly  illuminated  by  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning.  A 
man  was  one,  night  seized  with  blindness,  while  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  moon  in  a  fit  of  contemplation. 
Richter  also  expresses  his  belief,  that  a  concussion  of 
the  head  from  external  violence,  may  sometimes  ope- 
rate directly  on  the  nerves,  so  as  to  weaken  and  render 
them  completely  paralytic. 

Beer  corroborates  the  foregoing  statement ;  for,  he 
says,  among  the  most  frequent  causes  is  to  be  consi- 
dered every  abuse  of  the  eyesight,  especially  in  dark- 
eyed  persons,  as  a  long  and  close  inspection  of  one 
object  particularly  -with  a  microscope,  when  the  thing 
examined  is  very  brilliant,  or  reflects  back  much  light 
into  the  eye.  Hence  the  view  of  jewels  at  night,  and 
long  journeys  through  snowy  countries  <fcc,  are  con- 
ducive to  the  disease.  Irt  this  respect,  every  kind  of 
employment  which  strains  the  eyes  much,  and  requires 
a  strong  reflected  light,  must  be  considered  injurious. — 
(See  also  Travers's  Synopsis,  p.  144.)  Thus,  reverbe- 
rating lamps,  like  Argand's.;  the  view  of  a  white  wall 
illuminated  with  the  sun's  rays ;  and  looking  a  long 
while  at  the  moon,  or  more  especially  the  sun,  with  the 
unassisted  eye,  are  circumstances  likely  to  bring  on 
the  disease.  That  a  flash  of  lightning,  especially  when 
it  suddenly  wakes  a  person  in  the  night-time  out  of  a 
sound  sleep,  may  produce  an  amaurotic  amblyopia  in 
an  irritable  eye  or  even  perfect  blindness,  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  and  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that  going 
suddenly  out  of  a  dark  bedroom,  immediately  alter  wak- 
ing in  the  morning,  into  an  apartment  that  commands 
an  open  extensive  prospect,  must  be  hurtful  to  an  irrita- 
ble eye,  though  the  bad  effects  may  only  be  very  slow 
Here  is  also  to  be  included  every  kind  of  over-irritation 
of  the  eye  by  light,  as  happens  to  typhoid  patients, 
when  they  lie  with  their  eyes  open  all  the  day  in  a  large 
sunny  chamber.  i  I 

Very  often  the  cause  of  amaurosis  consists  in  local 
or  constitutional  debility,  proceeding  from  impairment 
of  the  nerves  in  general,  or  of  the  nerves  of  the  head 
especially  those  of  the  forehead  and  eyebrow ;  eithe. 
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from- a  concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  falls  from  a 
considerable  height  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  body 
upon  the  heels ;  concussions  of  the  eyeball,  sometimes 
caused  by  violent  sneezing,  but  more, generally  by  con- 
tusions of  the  eye  with  blunt  weapons,  <kc.  Some  of 
the  cases  of  amaurosis  from  blows  on  the  temple  or  the 
«ye,  observed  by  Mr.  Travers,  were  attended  with  signs 
of  disorganization ;  some  were  superficially  inflamed ; 
and  others  presented  no  external  appearance  of  injury. 
We  learn  also  from  the  same  authority,  that  it  is  not 
always  the  eye  on  the  struck  side  of  the  head  that  is 
affected— (Synopsis,  &c.  p.  152.)  If  we  are  to  believe 
Beer,  and  other  foreign  practitioners,  considerable 
■direct  weakness  may  arise  from  cholera,  long-continued 
diarrhoea,  salivation,  and  the  incessant  spitting  of 
tobacco  smokers ;  bleedings ;  injudicious  tapping  of  the 
abdomen ;  excessive  indulgence  in  venery,  and  the  mis- 
employment  of  issues.  A  general  debility,  which  has 
the  worst  effect  on  the  eyes,  may  also  arise  from  long 
trouble,  especially  when  the  diet  is  poor  and  bad ;  also 
from  a  deficiency  of  proper  food  ;  longAvatching ;  vie-" 
lent  and  sudden  fright;  imprudently  washing  the 
eyes  with  very  cold  water,  especially  when  they  are 
already  weakish  and  irritable  ;  and  keeping  them  long 
ih  a  dark  place,  particularly  when  they  are  also  exerted 
a  good  deal  in  some  particular  kinds  of  labour,  a  case 
which,  Beer  says,  is  very  frequent  in  Vienna.  The 
amaurosis  following  typhus,  without  any  unusual  irri- 
tation of  the  eye  by  light,  Beer  also  refers  to.  general 
debility.— (Lelire  von  den  Augenkr,  b.  2,  p.<449.) 

Like  nervous  deafness  (says  Mr..  Travers),  amaurosis 
sometimes  follows  typhus  and  scarlet  fever,  and.  the 
various  forms  of  acute  constitutional  disease.  He  has 
several  times  met  with  it  as  a  consequence  of  infantile 
fevers.  He  observes  that  it  is  also  sometimes  a  conse- 
quence of  chronic  wasting  diseases.-in  which  organic 
changes  interrupt  the  nutrition  of  the  system.'  He  has 
seen  a  rapid  and  severe  salivation  instituted  for  a  remote 
affection,  and  where  no  disease  had  previously  affected 
the  eyes,  terminate  in  gutta  serenaof  both. — (Synopsis, 
p.  155.) 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  that  certain  forms  of 
amaurosis  are  diseases  of  debility,  Mr.  Lawrence  ex- 
presses his  disbelief  in  its  correctness,  and  asserts, 
that  the  only  scientific  and  successful  treatment  of 
amaurotic  affections  is  found  to  be  antiphlogistic. 
Whether  the  amaurosis  resulting  from  typhoid  fevers, 
of  which  I  have  seen  several  instances,  proceed  from 
debility,  or  from  too  great  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  may  admit  of  dispute ;  but  I  conceive,  that 
in  many  of  such  cases,  tonic  treatment  is  clearly  indi- 
cated, if  not  for  the  eye  itself,  certainly  for  the  generally 
enfeebled  state  of  the  health,  with  which  the  amaurosis 
is  connected.  Yet  Mr.  Lawrence's  doctrine,  that  ful- 
ness and  congestion  of  the  vessels  originally  lead  to 
the  amaurotic  affection,  may  be  more  correct  than  the 
theory  which  refers  the  blindness  simply  to  weak- 
ness. However,  as  the  amaurosis  generally  does  not 
show  itself  till  an  advanced  stage  of  fever,  or  that  of 
great  debility,  and  as  it  only  recedes  as  the  patient 
regains  strength,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  case 
in  which  any  other  treatment  than  tonic  can  be  avail- 
ing. It  is  right  to  state  that  Mr.  Lawrence  himself, 
notwithstanding  his  belief  in  amaurosis  being  a  kind 
of  inflammation  of  the  retina,  modifies  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  according  to  the  state  of  the  constitution. 

The  third  class  of  causes  consists  of  irritations,  most 
of  which  are  asserted  to  lie  in  the  abdominal  viscera, 
whence  they  sympathetically  operate  upon  the  eyes. 
The  observations  of  Richter,  Scarpa,  and  Schmucker, 
all  tend  to  support  this  doctrine.  Many  amaurotic 
patients  are  found  to  have  suffered  much  trouble  and 
long  grief,  or  been  agitated  by  repeated  vexations,  anger, 
and  other  passions,  which  have  great  effect  in  disorder- 
ing the  bilious  secretion  and  the  digestive  functions  in 
general.  Richter  fells  us  of  a  man  who  lost  his  sight, 
a  few  hours  after  being  in  a  violent  passion,  and  reco- 
vered it  again  the  next  day,  upon  taking  an  emetic,  by 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  bile  was  evacuated. 
A  woman  is  also  cited,  who  became  blind  whenever 
she  was  troubled  with  what  are  termed  acidities  m  the 
stomach.-(See  Anfangs.  der  Wundarzn.b.  3,kap.  14  ) 
However,  according  to  Beer,  imperfect  amaurosis  sel- 
dom depends  upon  disorder  of  the  gastric  organs 
excepting  the  case  from  worms.  (Lehre  von  den 
Snkr  b.  2,  p.  456) :  a  very  important  difference  from 
SnUments  entertained  by  Schmucker,  Richter,  and 


Scarpa.  Tho  close  sympathy  between  the  stomach  and 
the  eyes  is  well  illustrated  by  a  case  recorded  in  ona 
of  the  journals,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  his 
Lectures.  It  was  an  amaurosis,  with  fixed  pain  over 
the  eyebrow,  in  a  child.  It  was  not  relieved  by  purging 
and  other  depletive  measures :  an  emetic  was  at  last 
given ;  and  under  its  action?  a  bead  was  rejected  from 
the  stomach,  and  the  amaurosis  immediately  disap- 
peared. 

Amaurosis  sometimes  proceeds  from  mechanical  irri- 
tation. A  small  shot  pierced  the  upper  eyelid,  and 
lodged  at  the  upper  part  of  the  right  orbit,  between  the 
eyelid  and  eyeball,  so  that  it  could  be  felt  externally. 
The  patient  shortly  afterwjrrd  became  blind  in  tho  left 
eye ;  but  recovered  his  sight  after  the  excision  of  the 
shot—  (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  band  3,  p.  439.) 

According  to  Beer,  several  constitutional  disorders, 
but  more  especially  gout,  are  frequently  concerned  in 
the  production  of  amaurosis.  Whoever  reads  Beer's 
history  of  what  he  terms  gouty  amaurosis,  will  na- 
turally doubt  the  correctness  of  the  name ;  and  Mrv 
Lawrence  distinctly  affirms,  in  his  Lectures,  that  -he 
has  never  seen  gout  or  rheumatism  occasion  any  ten- 
dency to  affections  of  the  nervous  structure  of  the  eye. 
It  is  not  because  amaurosis  sometimes  occurs  in  gouty 
or  rheumatic  constitutions,  that  the  affection  of  the 
sight  is  necessarily  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  origin ; 
for  the  fact  merely  proves,  that  such  constitutions  are 
not  exempt  from  the  risk  of  being  attacked  by  disor- 
ders -of  the  Bye.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  also  never  seen 
any  case,  in  which  the  origin  of  amaurosis  could  be 
referred  to  syphilis.       (  • 

Respecting  the  causes  of  amaurosis,  the  following 
remarks  by  Beer  claim  attention.  Various  swellings 
in  the  orbit,  as,  for  instance,  encysted  tumours,  tophi, 
hydatids  in  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  may  and 
must  gradually  produce  complete  amaurosis  by  their 
pressure  upon  the  optic  nerves  and  retina.  Some  ot 
these  cases  are  usually  characterized  by  a  protrusion 
of  the  eye  from  its  socket.— (See  Exophthaimia.)  In 
Mr.  Langstaff 's  museum  is  a  specimen  of  two  amau- 
rotic eyes,  in  which  the  optic  nerves  are  shrunk  to 
about  one-third  of  their  natural  size.  Similar  instances 
are  recorded  by  Dr.  Monteith  —  (See  Welle^s  Manual.) 
According  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Langstaff  has  also 
some  interesting  specimens  of  enlargement  in  front  of 
the  third  ventricle,  the  parietes  of  which  bulge  so  as 
to  press  upon  the  optic  nerves,  and  thus  to  account  for 
the  amaurosis  under  which  the  patients  laboured. 

In  the  same  manner  different  morbid  changes  in  the 
brain  itself,  and  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium  in  par 
ticular,  may  be  the  direct  cause  of  amaurosis :  for  ex- 
ample, hydrocephalus  internus,  caries,  and  exostoses 
at  the  basis  of  the  skull. 

Just  as  amaurosis  is  frequently  a  pure  symptomatic 
effect  of  various  disordered  states  of  the  constitution, 
so  may  different  morbid  changes,  occasioned  in  the  eye 
by  those  states  of  the  health,  become  the  proximate 
cause  Of  amaurosis,  as  hydrophthalmia,  cirsophthal- 
mia,  fungus  haematodes,  dissolution  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  glaucoma,  &c.' 

From  a  contagious  atmosphere,  which  is  generally 
injurious  to  the  eyes,  an  amaurotic  blindness  may  origi- 
nate, though  but  very  rarely,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
only  through  the  powerful  influence  of  such  state  of 
the  air  over  the  whole  sanguiferous  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. Debilitated,  nervous,  weak-sighted  persons,  by 
remaining  long  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  privy  (Chomel, 
Mem.  de  Paris,  1711,  Obs'.  Anat.  5,  and  Ramazzini, 
De  Morbis  Artificum,  e.  13;,  that  of  a  deep  cellar,  or 
exposed  to  other  effluvia,  may  be  suddenly  attacked 
with  amaurosis ;  and  Beer  assures  us,  that,  his  expe- 
rience confirms  the  truth  of  these  reports.— (Lehre, 
&c.  b.  2,  p.  452.)  A  sympathetic  affection  of  the 
nerves  of  the  eye,  with  a  carious  grinder  in  the  upper 
jaw-bone,  is  one  of  the  most  uncommon  causes  of 
amaurotic  blindness. 

A 'case,  not  yefduly  considered,  and  very  like  the 
amblyopia  senilis,  consists  of  an  incessantly  diminish- 
ing secretion  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum  upon  the 
tunica  Ruyschiana,  choroidea,  and  uvea,  which  secre- 
tion indeed,  in  some  individuals  earlier,  and  more  con- 
siderably, in  others  later  and  in  a  slighter  degree,  re- 
cedes with  other  secretions  of  a  different  nature. — (See 
Beer's  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  151,  <fcc.) 

As  Mr.  Travers  has  correctly  explained,  the  history 
and  concomitant  appearances  of  amaurosis,  usually 
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\5snote  whether  the  case  is  organic  or  functional. 
"  For  example,  diseased  changes  in  the  situation  or 
texture  of  the  eyeball  or  in  the  brain,  or  hemiplegia, 
•or  partial  paralysis,  with  other  signs  of  apopletic  or 
hydrocephalic  pressure,  whether  resulting,  from  an 
injury  of  the  head  or  otherwise,  or  an  acute  deep-seated 
inflammation,  whether  accompanied  by  a  visible  opa- 
city or  not,  point  out  the  organic  nature  of  the  affection. 
1  have  seen  (continues  Mr.  Travcrsi  such  an  amau- 
rosis produced  by  abscess  in  the  cerebral  substance, 
and  by  the  medullary  fungus  of  the  cerebrum.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  known  the  following  distinct 
sources  of  irritation  operating  to  produce  functional' 
amaurosis,  viz.  a  wound  of  the  scalp,  caries  of  the 
skull,  abscess  and  caries  of  the  antrum  maxillare,  with 
excessive  oedema  of  the  integuments  of  the  lids  and 
cheek,  a  large  abscess  under  the  masseter  and  muscles 
of  the  cheek,  and  an  abscess  at  the  extremity  of  a 
molar  tooth,  while  the  crown  of  the  tooth  was  sound. 
In  all  these  cases,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  eye 
was  sound,  and  the  orbit  was  untouched  by  the  dis- 
ease of  the  parts  in 'the  vicinity,  to  which  the  amaurosis 
was  clearly  attributable.  In  like  manner,  an  excessive 
use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  the  visual  fnculfy,  the  disor- 
dered functions  of  the  stomach,  liver,  uterus,  <kc.  sud- 
den and  alarming  depletion,  excessive  or  obstinately 
suppressed  secretions,  difficult  dentition,  the  presence 
of  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  deleterious  i 
effects  of  noxious  agents  upon  the  organ  or  the  sys- 
tem, are  sufficiently  obvious  causes  of  the  functional 
amaurosis." —  Synopsis,  &c.  p.  142.)  For  a  variety  of 
additional  facts  and  observations  respecting  the  causes 
of  amaurosis,  I  would  advise  the  reader  to  consult 
Wardrop's  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Hu- 
man Eye,  vol.  2,  chap.  5 ;  and  Travers's  Synopsis : 
works  replete  with  valuable  information. 

It  is  remarked  by  Beer,  that  amaurosis,  when  com- 
pletely formed,  has  hitherto  been  but  rarely  cured. 
This  says  he)  may  depend  in  the  first  place  upon  our 
far  too  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  nerves,  and  of  their 
genuine  anu  complicated  disorders.  Secondly,  it  may 
equally  depend  upon  the  present  very  defective  etiology 
of  amaurosis.  Thirdly,  the  frequent  incurability  of 
amaurosis  also  very  materially  proceeds  from  the 
causes  of  the  disease  being,  in  most  instances,  not  only 
obscure,  but  exceedingly  complicated. 

In  amaurosis  the  difficulty  of  cure  is  naturally  in 
proportion  to  the  variety  and  number  of  causes  of  the 
complaint ;  and  the  more  readily  the  surgeon  makes 
himself  acquainted  with  them,  and  the  more  certainly 
he  obviates  them,  the  more  surely  and  quickly  does 
the  cure  follow. 

It  may  be  considered  as  generally  true,  that  every 
amaurotic  weakness  of  sight,  and  every  completely 
formed  amaurosis,  are  attended  with  the  greatest  pro- 
bability of  cure,  where  they  began  suddenly  and  were 
quickly  developed ;  for  experience  proves,  that  in  these 
cases,  the  whole  of  the  causes  of  the  disease  are  much 
more  frequently  and  earlier  comprehended,  than  when 
the  complaint  has  been  several  years  in  forming  — 
(Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  454 — 456.)  This 
observation  perfectly  coincides  with  the  account  given 
by  Schmueker,  who  says  that  many  of  these  suddenly 
formed  cases  fell  under  his  notice,  and  were  more  easy 
of  cure  than  when  the  disorder  had  come  on  in  a  more 
gradual  way.— ;See  Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  2.) 

It  also  agrees  with  what  Mr.  Travers  has  stated ; 
namely,  that  slow  and  steadily  progressive  cases  of 
amaurosis  are  more  to  be  apprehended  in  the  result, 
that  is,  are  less  tractable,  than  either  the  sudden  or  the 
rapidly  advancing  disease,  supposing  all  to  be  alike 
free  from  unequivocal  signs  of  organic  change. — 
(Synopsis,  p.  298.  i 

Respecting  suddenly  produced  cases,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
in  his  Lectures,  holds  outless  encouragement  than  the 
preceding  authorities.  The  prognosis,  he  says,  is 
doubtful,  and  rather  unfavourable  than  otherwise,  as  to 
the  complete  recovery  of  vision,  if  the  affection,  even  in 
its  most  recent  state,  should  have  produced  complete  in- 
sensibility of  the  retina.  He  thinks  we  should  speak 
doubtfully  of  the  result  in  the  case  of  complete  insen- 
sibility to  strong  light,  even  if  it  had  only  lasted 
twenty-four  hours.  He  considers  it  difficult  to  say  in 
what  number  of  days  or  weeks  we  should  give  up  all 
hopes  of  recovery.  In  the  supposed  case  of  total  in- 
sensibility, or  even  of  a  near  approximation  to  it,  there 
would  be  more  ground  for  apprehension  than  hope  at 
Vol.  I  —  C 


the  end  of  a  ween,  mougn  sight  is  sometimes  restored 
under  these  circumstances :  but  the  lapse  of  a  few 
weeks,  without  improvement,  makes  the  case  hopeless. 

A  case  may  happen,  nay,  it  happens  notunfrequently' 
says  Beer  .which,  considering  the  imperfect  etiology 
of  amaurosis,  cannot  be  wondered  at),  that  the  sur- 
geon, after  the  most  careful  investigation,  can  abso- 
lutely detect  no  particular  cause  of  the  existing  amau- 
rotic  blindness  ■  m  which  event,  the  prognosis  must  in 
every  respect  be  very  uncertain  and  unfavourable, 
since  only  empirical  treatment  can  be  tried,  which 
rarely  answers ;  and  even  when  a  cure  in  this  manner 
does  follow,  it  is  frequently  quite  accidental. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  account  of  each  particular 
species  of  amaurosis,  the  affected  eve  <s  sometimes  so 
conditioned,  that  the  complete  incurability,  sooner  or 
later,  may  be  prognosticated  with  entire  certainty,  and 
this  even  though  a  degree  of  vision  may  now  be  en- 
joyed. . 

There  are  amaurotic  patients  to  whom  every  treat- 
ment does  harm,  the  disease  making  uninterrupted  ad- 
vances to  perpetual  blrndness  This  observation  es- 
pecially refers  to  local  remedies,  of  the  danger  of  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  patient  should  be 
carefully  warned. 

In  general  the  more  complete  the  amaurosis  is,  and 
the  longer  the  patient  has  been  deprived,  not  only  of 
vision,  but  of  all  sensibility  to  light,  the  less  hope  is 
there  of  sight  being  ever  re-established. 

If  the  affection  be  partial,  and  the  case  seen  early, 
Mr.  Lawrence  says,  a  complete  cure  may  be  expected. 
He  thinks  favourably  of  the  event,  when  amaurosis 
takes  place  in  conjunction  with  chronic  internal  inflam- 
mation, or  when  it  is  evidently  caused  by  active  conges- 
tion in  the  head  or  eye ;  for  that  cause  can  be  removed  by 
suitable  treatment. 

When  one  eye  has  been  completely  bereft  of  sight 
by  amaurosis,  and  the  surgeon  can  find  out  little  or  no 
|  cause  for  the  infirmity,  there  is  strong  reason  for  ap- 
i  prehending  that  the  other  eye  will  sooner  or  later  he- 
|  come  blind.    This  is  a  fact  amply  proved  by  experi- 
ence, and  the  exceptions  are  very  rare. 

According  to  Beer,  the  idea  entertained  by  some 
writers  is  not  built  upon  experience,  that  amaurotic  pa- 
tients in  whom  the  iris  is  still  moveable,  and  the  pupil 
not  very  much  dilated,  are  more  easily  and  frequently 
cured  than  others  in  whom  the  iris  is  perfectly  mo- 
tionless, and  the  pupil  exceedingly  dilated.  For  some- 
times during  the  treatment,  or  even  spontaneously,  the 
iris,  after  being  quite  immoveable,  recovers  it  power 
of  motion,  yet  the  patient  may  not,  at  the  same  time, 
regain  the  slightest  degree  of  vision ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  cases  of  perfect  amaurosis  are  cured, 
without  the  iris  recovering  any  of  its  mobility,  and  the 
pupil  remains  dilated  during  the  remainder  of  the  pa- 
tient's life. — (Lehre,  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  458.) 
Richter  also  thinks,  that  the  moveable  or  immoveable 
state  of  the  pupil  can  neither  be  considered  as  a  fa- 
vourable nor  unfavourable  circumstance.  Sometimes, 
sa  s  he,  an  amaurosis  may  be  cured,  which  is  attended 
with  a  pupil  extraordinarily  dilated,  and  entirely  mo- 
tionless ;  and  sometimes  the  disorder  proves  incurable, 
notwithstanding  the  pupil  be  of  its  proper  size,  and 
capable  of  motion.  There  are  likewise  examples,  in 
which  the  pupil  recovers  its  moveableness,  in  the 
course  of  the  treatment,  although  nothing  will  succeed 
in  restoring  the  eyesight. —  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn. 
b.  3,  p  424,  Svo.  G6tt.  1705.) 

In  some  very  rare  instances,  says  Beer,  amaurotic 
blindness  has  been  cured  by  some  apparently  acci- 
dental or  indeed  morbid  effect,  without  any  assistance 
from  art ;  by  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  an  intermittent 
fever,  a  blow  on  the  head,  &c.  The  same  experienced 
writer  operated  successfully  upon  both  eyes  of  a  patient 
with  cataracts,  which  had  been  previously  depressed 
too  far  against  the  retina,  so  that  their  pressure  gave 
rise  to  amaurosis,  which,  after  continuing  eight  years, 
had  been  suddenly  removed  by  the  patient's  accident- 
ally falling  cut  of  bed,  and  pitching  upon  the  top  of  his 
head. —  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  458.) 

The  following  observations  made  by  Beer,  respect- 
ing the  prognosis,  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting. 
There  is  a  species  of  amaurosis,  which  gradually 
diminishes  of  itself;  for  instance,  that  which  arises 
from  hard  drinking,  or  the  effect  of  narcotic  poisons, 
belladonna,  opium,  hyoscyamus,  <fec. 
Sometimes  imperfect  amaurosis  goes  away  without 
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any  assistance  from  art,  in  consequence  of  the  acces- 
sion of  some  other  disease,  as  aa  eruption,  a  discharge 
of  matter  from  the  ear,  bleeding  from  piles,  the  men- 
ses, &c. 

Also,  in  most  cases,  when  the  surgeon  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  cure  amaurosis,  either  by  scientific  or 
empirical  methods,  there  still  continues  for  life  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  amblyopia,  more  especially  if  the 
amaurosis  has  been  complete. 

Sometimes,  by  successful  treatment,  vision  is  in  a 
great  measure,  or  even  entirely  restored  in  one  eye,  yet 
the  other  remains  completely  blind;  or  one  eye  sees 
again  much  sooner  than  iis  fellow,  although  they  were 
both  affected  together  with  an  equal  degree  of  blindness.^ 

It  x>flen  happens,  that  though  a  material  degree  01 
vision  returns  in  the  course  of  the  treatment,  the  faculty 
is  restricted  to  a  circumscribed  point  of  the  retina,  so 
that  the  patient  is  enabled  to  see  objects  plainly  only 
when  they  are  held  in  a  particular  direction  before  him ; 
while  in  other  directions,  they  are  either  quite  invisible, 
or  very  indistinct— ,Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b. 
2,  p.  459,  460.)  ».\  ..  *<•••.'■; 

Amaurosis  following  an  injury  of  the  supra-orbitary 
nerve,  frequent  ly  resists  every  endeavour  made  to  relieve 
it,  and  this,  whether  it  come  on  directly  after  the  blow 
or  some  weeks  subsequently  to  the  healing  of  the 
wound  of  the  eyebrow  ;  but  it  is  not  always  absolutely 
incurable.  Scarpa  only  knows  of  one  such  cure,  viz. 
the  example  recorded  by  Valsalva.—  Dissert.  2,  $  11. > 
But  additional  instances  are  reported  by  Hey  (Med. 
Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  5),  by  Larrey  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mili- 
taire,  t.  4,  p.  181),  and  Dr.  Hennen  Principles  of  Mili- 
tary Surgery-,  ]>•  346,  ed.  2).  According  to  Mr.  War- 
drop,  it  is  only  when  this  nerve  is  wounded  or  injured, 
and  not  divided,  that  amaurosis  takes  place ;  for  the 
blindness  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  making  a  com- 
plete division  of  the  trunk  nearest  its  origin.— ( Essays 
on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p. 
ISO.) 

Perfect  inveterate  amaurosis,  attended  with  organic 
injury  of  the  substance  constituting  the  immediate 
organ  of  sight,  says  Scarpa,  is  a  disease  absolutely 
incurable.  Imperfect  recent  amaurosis,  particularly 
that  which  is  periodical,  is  usually  curable ;  for  it  is 
mostly  dependent  upon  causes  which,  though  they 
affect  the  immediate  organ  of  sight,  are  capable  of  being 
dispersed,  without  leaving  any  vestige  of  impaired  or- 
ganization in  the  optic  nerve  or  retina. 

When  amaurosis  has  prevailed  several  years,  in  per- 
sons of  advanced  age,  whose  eyesight  has  been  weak 
from  their  youth  ;  when  it  has  come  on  slowly,  at  first 
with  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  retina,  and  then  with 
a  gradual  diminution  of  sense  in  this  part,  till  total 
blindness  was  the  consequence;  when  the  pupil  is 
motionless,  not  circular,  and  not  much  dilated;  when 
it  is  widened  in  such  a  degree  that  the  iris  seoms  as  if 
it  were  wanting,  and  the  margin  of  this  opening  is 
irregular  and  jagged ;  and  when  the  bottom  of  the  eye, 
independently  of  any  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
presents  an  unusual  paleness  like  that  of  horn,  some- 
times partaking  of  green,  and  reflected  from  the  thick- 
ened retina,  the  disease  may  be  generally  set  down  as 
incurable.  Kieser  joins  Scarpa  in  representing  this 
alteration  as  an  unfavourable  omen,  adding,  that  it  only 
takes  place  in  examples  of  long  standing,  and  that 
when  it  is  considerable,  the  disease  is  incurable.  Lan- 
genbeck  differs,  however,  from  both  these  au  thors,  and 
particularly  from  Kieser ;  assuring  us,  not  only  that  he 
has  often  seen  this  discoloration  of  the  bottom  of  the 
eye  in  the  early  Stage  of  amaurosis,  but  seen  patients 
in  this  state  soon  cured.  The  cases  which  he  has 
published  in  proof  of  this  statement,  I  have  read  with 
care  and  find  them  completely  satisfactory.  Langen- 
b*ck  agrees  with  other  writers  in  imputing  the  appear- 
ance to  a  morbid  change  of  the  retina ;  and  the  treat- 
ment which  he  prescribes  consists  in  the  internal 
exhibition  of  the  oxvmuriate  of  mercury  in  small 
doses,  and  friction  with  mercurial  ointment  on  the  eye- 
brow and  temple.- See  Langenbeck's  Neue  Bibl.  for 
de  Cthruroie,  b.  1,  p.  64—69,  &c.  Gottmgen,  1H15.) 

■  Cases,  lays  Scarpa,  attended  with  pain  all  over  the 
head,  and  a  continual  sensation  of  tightness  m  the  eye- 
ball;  or  preceded  by  a  violent,  protracted  excitement 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  then  by  general  debility, 
and  languor  of  the  constitution,  as  after  masturbat.on 
nremature  venery,  and  hard  drinking ; or  connected 
PrP.  _  anasmodic  hemicrama ; 


or  which  are  the  consequence  of  violent,  long-co  nued, 
internal  ophthalmia,  may  be  set  down  as  nc urable^ 
Nor  can  any  cure  be  expected  when  ainau.osis  pro- 
ceeds from  a  direct  blow  on  the  eye ;  fmeign  bodies ,  in 
the  eyeball;  lues  venerea, or  exostoses  about  BwsorD«, 
or  when  it  is  conjoined  with  a.ruanilest  caange  m  me 
figure  and  dimensions  of  the  eyeball.  . 

Becent,  sudden  cases,  in  %\  Inch  the  pupil  is  not  exces- 
sively dilated,  and  its  circle  remains  regular,  vUm*  me 
bottom  of  the  eye  is  of  a  deep  black  .colour;  cases  un- 
accompanied with  any  acute,  continual  pain  m  thelieau 
and  eyebrow,  or  any  sense  of  constriction  in  the  globe 
of  the  eye  itself ;  cases  which  originate  from  violent 
an^er,  deep  sorrow,  fright,  gastric  disorder,  general 
plethora,  or  the  same  partial  affection  of  tlie  head,  sup- 
pression of  the  menses,  habitual  bleedings  Horn  the 
nose,  piles,  &.c,  great  loss  of  blood,  nervous  debility, 
not  too  inveterate,  and  in  young  subjects,  are  all,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  curable.  Amaurosis  is  also  mostly 
remediable,  when  produced  by  convulsions  or  the 
efforts  of  difficult  parturition  ;  when  it  arises  during 
the  course,  or  towards  the  termination  of  acute  or 
intermittent  fevers ;  and  when  it  is  periodical.— (Scar- 
pa, Osservazioni  sulle  MaUatie  degli  Occhi,  cap.  20, 
Venez.  1  02.) 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  it  is  rather  the  degree 
than  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  symptomatic  lunc- 
tional  amaurosis,  that  should  in  most  cases  influence- 
our  prognosis ;  yet  the  latter  circumstances,  it  is  equally 
clear,  afford  more  or  less  encouragement,  in  proportion 
as  the  pre-existing  states  of  disease  ordinarily  admit  of 
relief  or  not.  Thus,  says  he,  the  amaurosis  from  gas- 
tric d£ -cases,  from  plethora,  from  irritation,  are  all  of 
tliciii  rclievable,  and  if  treated  at  an  early  period,  reme- 
diable. Whereas  paralysis,  the  sequel  of  fever,  or  of 
epilepsy,  or  severe  constitutional  diseases,  whether 
acute  or  chronic,  or  depending  upon  habitual  cerebral 
congestions  combined  with  organic  visceral  disease,  or 
induced  by  the  operation  of  noxious  agents  on  the  system, 
is  a  hopeless  form  of  the  malady.—  Synopsis,  p.  296  ) 
I  ma/  remark,  however,  that  various  examples  of 
recovery  from  amaurosis  induced  by  fevers  have  fallen 
under  my  own  notice. 

In  general,  when  the  treatment  proves  successful, 
the  return  of  the  power  of  vision  is  accompanied  with 
a  regression  of  the  same  cliaracteristic  effects,  which- 
were  disclosed  in  the  gradual  advance  of  the  disorder, 
viz.  appearances  as  if  there  were  before  the  eyes  flashes- 
of  light,  a  cobweb,  net- work,  mist,  or  flaky  substances. 
—  Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  460.  Wien, 
1817.) 

Upon  the  commencement  of  the  cure,  there  is  also  a 
return  of  the  obliquity  of  sight;  one  of  the  most  con 
stant  symptoms  of  imperfect  amaurosis.  This  is  a 
circumstance  which  Hey  took  particular  notice  of;  he 
says,  that  it  was  most  remarkable  in  those  persons 
who  had  totally  lost  the  sight  in  either  eye ;  for  in  them 
the  most  oblique  rays  of  light  seemed  to  make  the  first 
perceptible  impression  upon  the  retina;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  that  nervous  coat  regained  its  sensi  ility,  the 
sight  became  more  direct  and  natural.— (See  Med.  Obs 
and  Inq.  vol.  5.) 


TREATMENT  OF  AMAUROSIS. 

When  amaurosis  is  to  be  fundamentally  cured,  not- 
upon  empirical,  but  scientific  principles,  all  the  causes 
of  the  disorder  must  be  ascertained,  and,  if  possible, 
removed,  as  in  the  treatment  of  every  othei-  complaint. 
How  often,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  objects,  must  be 
clear  enough  from  the  preceding  observations,  particu- 
larly those  concerning  the  etiology  of  the  disease ;  and 
hence  it  is  not  surprising,  that  amaurosis  should  so 
frequently  resist  every  endeavour  to  cure  it. 

The  plan  of  treatment  is  to  be  regulated,  first  by  the 
number  and  kinds  of  circumstances,  wliich  determine 
the  form  of  the  disorder;  secondly,  by  its  presence, 
degree,  and  duration.  When  only  the  chief  causes  can 
be  ascertained,  a  scientific  mode  of  treatment  may 
always  be  instituted ;  though  here  it  is  very  necessary 
to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  those  morbid  effects  in 
the  constitution,  and  in  the  eye  in  particular,  which 
appear  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  causes  of  amau- 
rosis, and  merely  exist  as  accidental  contemporary  de- 
fects. 


If  no  particular  circumstances  can  be  assigned  as 
w?th  ^vlTR^t^^^Mo^im^;  1  the  cause  of  amauros's> ltle  surgeon  has  no  alternate. 
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but  the  adoption  of  some  empirical  method  of  treat- 
ment ;  but,  exclaims  Beer,  wo  to  the  patient  whose 
surgeon,  under  these  circumstances,  draws  from  a 
heap  of  what  are  considered  remedies  for  amaurosis, 
as  from  a  lottery,  the  lirst  as  the  best ! 

In  order  to  avoid  this  erroneous  method,  and  not 
render  a  haff-bllnd  person  completely  blind,  instead  of 
improving,  or  at  least  preserving,  whatever  remnant  of 
vision  there  may  be,  the  surgeon  should  act  with  great 
caution,  and  constantly  bear  in  his  mind,  first,  the  con- 
stitution, sex,  and  age  of  the  patient ;  secondly,  his 
ordinary  employments,  and  general  mode  of  living ; 
and  thirdly,  the  principal  morbid  appearances  under 
which  the  amaurosis  originated  and  was  developed. — 
(Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  4G2.J  But 


the  desired  benefit,  even  when  foiiowed  up  as  far  as 
the  pulse  and  strength  will  allow  Here  the  continu- 
ance of  the  disease  may  depend  either  upon  the  stop- 
page of  some  wonted  evacuation.of  blood,  or  else  upon 
some  other  cause  of  the  first  class.  In  the  first  of 
these  cases  (says  Richter)  experience  proves,  that  the 
disease  will  sometimes  not  give  way  before  the  accus- 
tomed discharge  is  re-established.  A  woman,  who  (as 
this  author  acquaints  us)  had  lost  her  sight  in  conse- 
quence of  a  sudden  suppression  of  the  menses,  did 
not  recover  it  again  till  three  months  after  the  return 
of  the  menstrual  discharge,  notwithstanding  the  trial 
of  every  sort  of  evacuation.  He  also  tells  us  of  another 


woman,  who  had  been  blind  half  a  year,  and  did  not 
menstruate,  and  to  whose  external  parts  of  generation 
what  will  be  the  greatest  assistance  is  a  correct   leeches  were  several  times  applied.   As  often  as  the 
acquaintance  with  the  remedies  for  amaurosis  in   leeches  were  put  on  (says  Richter)  the  menses  in  nart 


general,  and  the  circurristances  under  which  the  use 
of  tliis  or  that  particular  means  is  likely  to  be  useful 
or  detrimental.  I  know  of  no  writer  who  has  been  so 
minute  on  this  part  of  the  subject  as  Beer,  whose  sen^ 
timents  ibe  it  also  remarked)  are  here  in  many  respects 
different  -from  those  of  Richter  and  Scarpa;  for,  like 
the  surgeons  of  this  metropolis,  he  rarely  employs  the 
emetic  plan  of  treatment,  which,  according  to  his  prin- 
ciples, is  not  only  ineffectual,  but  hurtful,  whenever 
the  blindness  is  attended  with  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head  and  eyes,  plethora,  an  accelerated  circula- 
tion, or  ,  what  is  understood  by)  a  phlogistic  diathesis. 
Beer's  opinions,  respecting  the  employment  of  emetics 
and  other  means  for  the  cure  of  amaurosis,  may  be 
partly  collected  from  the  sequel  of  this  article,  but 
more  especially  from  the  fuller  statement  which  will 
be  made  at  a  future  opportunity. — (See  Gutta  Serena.) 
In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  endeavour  to  offer  a  general 
account  of  the  practice  recommended  by  Schmdcker, 
Richter,  Scarpa,  Travers,  and  Lawrence,  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  causes  adopted  by  the  second"  of 
these  valuable  writers;  for  I  need  not  repeat,  that 
whenever  the  method  of  cure  can  be  directed  against 
the  causes  of  the  disease,  it  is  the  most  proper  and  sci- 
entific. The  present  article  will,  then,  close  with  some 
practical  observations,  chiefly  taken  from  Professor 
Beer. 

In  that  species  of  amaurosis,  which  arises  from  the 
first  class  of  causes,  or  those  which  induce  the  disease, 
by  means  of  a  preternatural  fulness  and  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain  or  eye,  the  indication  is  to 
lessen  the  quantity  of  blood,  and  the  determination  of 
it  to  the  head.  For  this  purpose,  the  patient  may  be 
bled  in  the  arm,  temporal  artery,  or,  as  is  often  pre- 
ferred by  foreign  surgeons,  in  the  foot.  This  evacua- 
tion is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  seems  necessary,  and 
it  will  be  better  to  begin  with  taking  away  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  ounces.  The  efficacy  of  bleeding,  in  the 
cure  of  particular  cases  of  gutta  serena,  is  strikingly 
exemplified  by  numerous  well-authenticated  obser- 
vations. Richter  informs  us  of  a  woman,  who,  on 
leaving  off  having  children,  lost  her  sight ;  but  reco- 
vered it  again  by  being  only  once  bled  in  the  foot.  A 
spontaneous  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  also  cured  a 
young  woman,  who  had  been  blind  for  several  weeks. 
— (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  3,  p.  442.) 

That  bleeding  is  sometimes  hurtfully  and  wrongly 
practised  in  amaurotic  cases,  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no 
doubt.  Mr.  Travers  particularly  refers  to  one  descrip- 
tion of  cases  where  the  lancet  does  harm :  these  are 
cases  of  undue  determination  of  blood  to  the  organ, 
which  are  especially  common  after  deep-seated  chronic 
inflammation  or  distress  from  over-excitement,by  which 
its  vessels  have  lost  their  tone ;  an  effect  decidedly  in- 
creased by  depletion.  In  one  interesting  case  of  this 
kind,  a- gradual  but  perfect  recovery  followed  a  regu- 
lated diet,  and  a  course  of  the  blue  pill,  with  saline 
aperients.— (Synopsis,  p.  159.')  AH  cases  of  direct  de- 
bility and  proper  paralysis  of  the  retina  (says  Mr.  Tra- 
vers, are  aggravated  by  loss  of  blood,  and  the  great 
prevailing  mistake  in  the  treatment  of  amaurosis,  is 
the  indiscriminate  detraction  of  blood.— .Synopsis,  d. 
303.)  ' 

When,  in  addition  to  general  bleeding,  topical  is  also 
necessary,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples,  or 
cupping-glasses  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  temples. 
Besides  bleeding,  purgatives,  blisters,  bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  low  diet,  repose  of  the  organs,  &c.  are 
frequently  proper. 


recommenced :  and  as  long  as  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance, which  was  seldom  above  two  hours,  the  wo- 
man always  enjoyed  a  degree  of  vision. — (Anfangsgr. 
der  Wundarzn.  b.  3,  p.  443.) 

For  the  amaurosis  arising  from  suppression  of  the 
menses,  Scarpa  recommends  leeches  to  the  pudenda, 
bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  afterward  exhi- 
biting an  emetic,  and  laxative  pills,  made  of  rhubarb 
and  tartrate  of  antimony,  combined  with  gummy  and 
saponaceous  substances.  If  these  means  fail  in  esta- 
blishing the  menstrual  discharge,  he  says,  great  confi- 
dence may  be  placed  in  a  stream  of  electricity,  con- 
ducted from  the  loins  across  the  pelvis,  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  thence  repeatedly  to  the  thighs  and  feet.  He 
enjoins  us  not  to  despair  at  want  of  success  at  first,  as 
the  plan  frequently  succeeds  after  a  trial  of  several 
weeks. 

For  the  amaurosis  proceeding  from  the  stoppage  of 
an  habitual  copious  bleeding  from  piles,  Scarpa  recom- 
mends leeches  and  fomentations  to  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins,  then  an  emetic,  and  afterward  the  same  opening 
pills.—  Osservazioni  sulle  principali  Malattie  deglt 
Occhi,  cap.  19.) 

When  the  disease  does  not  originate  from  the  stop  ; 
page  of  any  natural  or  habitual  discharge  of  blood, 
and  does  not  yield  to  the  evacuating  plan,  Richter  thinks 
the  surgeon  justified  in  concluding,  that  the  preterna 
turally  dilated  vessels  have  not  regained  their  proper 
tone  and  diameter,  and  that  topical  corroborant  reme- 
dies, particularly  Cold  water,  ought  to  be  employed. 
In  this  kind  of  case,  he  is  an  advocate  for  washing  and 
bathing  the  whole  head  with  cold  water,  especially  the 
part  about  the  eyes ;  a  method,  he  says,  which  may 
often  be  practised  after  evacuations,  with  singular  and 
remarkable  efficacy. 

When  the  return  of  sight  cannot  be  brought  abcut 
in  this  manner,  Richter  advises  us  to  try  such  means 
as  seem  calculated  to  stimulate  the  nerves,  and  remove 
the  torpid  affection  of  the  optic  nerves  in  particular. 
Of  these  last  remedies,  says  he,  emetics  are  the  princi- 
pal and  most  effectual. 

The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Lawrence  directs  the 
treatment,  is  that  of  putting  a  stop  to  vasciUar  excite- 
ment, with  the  view  of  preventing  the  permanent  in- 
jury of  altered  structure,  and  impaired  function  of  the 
retina.  Hence  he  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment,  in  the  early  stage  of  amaurosis. 
'•  But,"  says  he,  "  if  this  treatment  be  not  found  to 
remove  the  change  which  has  been  produced  in  the  re- 
tina, we  must  have  recourse  to  mercury,  which  appears 
to  be  as  decidedly  beneficial  in  these  cases  as  in  iritis, 
or  general  internal  inflammation.  The  remark  which 
I  made  respecting  the  use  of  mercury  in  those  affec- 
tions, applies  also  to  the  present  case ;  namely,  that 
its  good  effect  mainly  depends  upon  the  promptitude 
with  which  it  is  employed.  The  alterative  form  is  in- 
sufficient ;  we  give  it  with  the  view  of  arresting  in- 
flammation in  the  structure,  which  is  the  very  seat  of 
vision ;  that  structure  is  easily  changed  by  the  inflam- 
matory process ;  our  only  remedy  is  to  push  the  mer- 
cury in  a  decided  manner,  and  if  we  do  so,  we  shall 
put  a  stop  to  the  affection."  When  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  and  a  fair  trial  of  mercury  have  failed,  Mr. 
Lawrence  contents  himself  with  recommending  such 
management  as  is  most  conducive  to  general  health  • 
as  a  residence  and  frequent  exercise  m  a  pure  air' 
plain  nutritious  diet ;  mild  aperients,  with  the  occa- 


i  sional  use  of  an  active  purgative ;  and  repose  of  the 
affected  organ.    He  mentions  also  a  trial  of  a  seton  nr 
I.i  so::u'  ffases,  the  foregoing  means  fail  in  producing  ]  repeated  blisters  behind  the  ears,  or  at  the  site  or  back 
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of  the  neck  As  already  stated,  however,  Mr.  Law- 
rence "does  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed,  that  all  amau- 
rotic patients  require  to  be  bled  and  salivated.  Amau- 
rosis, he  says,  ollen  comes  on  in  a  slow  and  very  insi- 
dious manner  in  persons  of  enfeebled  constitution  :  the 
organ  suffers  from  habitual  excessive  exertion  at  the 
same  time  that  the  general  powers  are  depressed  by 
residence  in  confined  dwellings,  bad  air,  sedentary  oc- 
cupations, unwholesome  diet,  costiveness,  and  the  other 
injurious  influences  of  such  causes.  If  you  should  see 
a  thin,  pallid,  and  feeble  woman,  who  had  destroyed 
her  health  by  close  confinement  to  needle-work,  and 
whose  eyes  were  beginning  to  fail,  the  same  active 
measures  would  by  no  means  be  admissible.  You 
would  empty  the  alimentary  canal,  perhaps  take  a  little 
blood  by  cupping,  or  by  leeches  to  the  temples,  and 
then  use  mercury  in  the  alterative  form,  together 
with  mild  aperients  A  few  grains  of  Plummer's  pill 
may  be  given  every  night,  or  every  second  night,  and 
the  bowels  may  be  kept  open  with  electuary,  castor 
oil,  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  taken  occasionally.  The 
blue  pill  may  be  taken  in  combination  with  aloes  or 
colocynth.  It  may  be  necessary,  says  Mr.  Lawrence, 
to  persevere  with  the  mercury,  slowly  increasing  the 
dose  until  a  slight  influence  is  visible  in  the  mouth.  A 
nutritious  diet  without  stimuli,  good  air,  and  exercise, 
and  repose  of  the  affected  organ,  are  important  auxilia- 
ries, and  ^succession  of  moderate-sized  blisters  may 
be  advantageously  combined  with  these  meaiis.  Thus, 
observes  Mr.  Lawrence,  you  see,  that  the  same  princi- 
ples regulate  our  treatment,  but  that  it  is  modified  in 
degree  according  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and 


with  a  little  mucus,  but,  if  it  be  repeated,  a  few ^days 
after  the  resolvent  powders  have  been  administered,  it 
then  occasions  a  discharge  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  a  yellow,  greenish  matter,  to  the  infinite  rcliet  01 
the  stomach,  head,  and  eyes. 

The  stomach  having  been  thus  emptied,  the  lollow 
ing  aperient  pills  are  to  be  ordered : 
Jji.  Gum.  sagapen.  ) 

Galban.  >  an.  3j. 

Sap.  venet.  ) 
Rhei  optim.  3iss. 
Tart.  emet.  gr.  xvi. 
^  Sue.  liquerit.  3  j.  fiant  pilulae  gran,  quinque. 
Three  are  to  be  taken  every  morning  and  evening, 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

When  the  state  of  the  stomach  has  been  improved, 
and  the  restoration  of  sight  partly  effected,  such  reme- 
dies must  be  employed,  as  strengthen  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  excite  the  vigour  of  the  nervous  system  in 
general,  and  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye  in  particular. 
With  this  intention  Scarpa  prescribes  bark  and  vale- 
rian in  powder,  and  recommends  a  diet  of  tender  suc- 
culent meat,  and  wholesome  broths,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wine,  and  proper  exercise  in  a  salubrious 
air.  For  exciting  the  action  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye, 
the  vapour  of  liquor  ammoniae,  properly  directed 
against  the  eye,  he  says,  is  of  the  greatest  service. 
This  remedy  is  applied  by  holding  a  small  vessel  con- 
taining it  sufficiently  near  the  eye  to  make  this  organ 
feel  a  smarting,  occasioned  by  the  very  penetrating  va- 
pours with  which  it  is  enveloped,  and  which  cause  a 
copious  secretion  of  tears,  and  a  redness,  in  less  than 


the  natieiit's  stVn-th  In  the  latter  description  of  I  half  an  hour  after  the  beginning  of  the  application 
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case's;  after  mild ;  ntiphlogistic  means',  and  clearing  the 
aliuientarv  canal,  .ie  admits  that  it  may  be  expedient 
to  comome  tonics  with  aperients,  or  rhubarb  with 
bark,  columba,  or  cascarilla:  and  to  allow  a  little  por- 
ter and  wine. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  that  species 
of  the  gutta  serena,  which  is  regarded  as  the  effect  of 
some  unnatural  irritation.  Here,  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts delivered  by  Richter,  we  should  endeavour  to 
discover  what  the  particular  irritation  is,  and  then  en- 
deavour to  effect  its  removal.  When  it  cannot  be  ex- 
actly detected,  we  are  recommended  generally  to  em- 
ploy such  remedies  as  will  lessen  the  sensibility  of 
the  nerves,  and  render  them  less  apt  to  be  affected  by 
any  kind  of  irritation. 

Sometimes  the  irritation  is  both  discoverable  and  re- 
moveable  and  still  the  effect,  that  is  to  say,  the  blind- 
ness, continues.  In  this  circumstance,  Richter  thinks 
that  the  surgeon  should  endeavour  to  obviate  the  im- 
pression which  the  irritation  has  left  upon  the  nerves, 
by  the  use  of  anodynes ;  or  else  try  to  remove  the  tor- 
por of  the  nerves  by  stimulants.  I 

But,  according  to  Sehmucker,  Richter,  and  Scarpa, 
the  curable  imperfect  amaurosis  commonly  depends  on 
some  disease  or  irritation,  existing  in  the  gastric  sys- 
tem, occasionally  complicated  with  general  nervous 
debility,  in  which  the  eyes  participate.  Hence,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  we  are  assured  that  the  chief  indi- 
cations are,  to  free  the  alimentary  canal  from  all  irri- 
tating matter,  improve  the  state  of  the  chylopoietic 
viscera,  and  invigoiate  the  nervous  system  in  general, 
and  the  nerves  of  the  eye  in  particular. 

For  an  adult,  dissolve  three  grains  of  antimonium 
tartaruatum  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  give  a  spoon- 
ful of  this  solution  every  half  hour,  until  nausea  and 
copious  vomiting  are  produced.  The  next  day  some 
opening  powders  are  to  be  exhibited,  consisting  of  an 
ounce  of  the  supertartrate  of  potash,  and  one  grain  of 
antimonium  tartari/.atum,  divided  into  six  equal  parts. 
The  patient  must  take  one  of  these  in  the  morning, 
another  four  hours  afterward,  and  a  third  in  the  eve- 
ning for  eight  or  ten  days  in  succession.  They  will 
ft  iitf.a  tiiusea,  rather  more  evacuations  from 
create  a  llUfe  m H  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a 

the  bowels  th4n  u.ua.  a     i       j  , 

few  days,  t0  Comit,  complain  of  bitter: 

8Uould  mak ;  va  n  efforts  to  ,  ^  renovat;on 
ness  m  his  mouth,  loss  oi   n  w  ^ 

of  sight,  the :  emeti ,  g^™^  a  tnird  and  fourth 
scribed  again.  This  mo  o> e  iy  system, 
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is  now  proper  to  stop,  and  repeat  the  application  three 
or  lour  hours  afterward.  The  plan  must  be  thus  fol- 
lowed up  till  the  incomplete  amaurosis  is  quite  cured, 
The  operation  of  these  vapours  maj;  be  promoted  by 
other  external  stimulants,  applied  to  'such  other  parts 
of  the  body  as  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the 
eyes.  '  Of  this  kind  are  blisters  to  the  nape  of  tho 
neck ;  friction  on  the  eyebrow  with  the  anodyne  liquor ; 
the  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  nostrils  by  sternuta- 
tive powders,  like  that  composed  of  two  grains  of  tur- 
beth  mineral,  and  a  scruple  of  powdered  betony  leaves ; 
and,  lastly,  a  stream  of  electricity.— (See  Gutta  Se 
rena.) 

Bark,  which  is  efficacious  in  intermittent  fevers,  and 
other  periodical  diseases,  far  from  curing  periodical 
amaurosis,  seems  to  aggravate  it,  rendering  its  return 
more  frequent,  and  of  longer  duration.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  disease  is  most  commonly  cured,  in  a  very 
short  time,  by  exhibiting,  first,  emetics,  then  the  above 
laxative  pills,  and  lastly,  corroborants,  and  even  bark, 
which  was  before  useless  and  hurtful. 

Such  is  Scarpa's  statement,  which  agrees  with  that 
of  Richter,  respecting  the  effect  of  bark  in  periodical 
amaurosis.  As  if,  however,  practitioners  were  doomed 
always  to  differ,  and  learners  to  be  puzzled,  Beer  tells 
us,  that  he  has  seen  only  two  cases  of  periodical  inter 
mittent  amaurosis,  both  of  which  were  soon  perfectly 
cured  by  large,  doses  of  bark.  Other  periodical  amau- 
rotic affections  he  has  seen,  however,  attendant  on  in- 
termittent fever,  but  they  spontaneously  subsided  with 
the  febrile  paroxysms,  without  any  particular  treat 
ment  being  applied  to  the  eyes.  Sometimes,  when  the 
paroxysms  recurred  frequently,  a  considerable  weak 
ness  of  sight  remained  after  them ;  but  this  always 
went  off  of  itself,  except  in  a  single  instance,  in  which 
the  functions  of  the  eyes  were  perfectly  re-established 
by  the  exhibition  of  arnica  joined  with  bitters. — (Lehre, 
von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  535.) 

In  the  two  cases,  which  were  unaccompanied  with 
fever,  the  vitreous  humour  had  the  appearance  W  be- 
ing turbid  during  the  attacks,  but  regained  its  natural 
clearness  on  each  return  of  vision,  the  loss  of  which 
used  to  be  complete.  Here  we  see  another  instance, 
in  which  a  cloudiness  behind  the  pupil  in  amaurosis  did 
not  impede  the  cure,  and  went  away  in  the  most  ready 
manner.  Possibly,  the  opacity,  which,  in  speaking  of 
the  prognosis,  I  said  that  Langenbeck  had  not  found  to 
prevent  the  cure  of  certain  cases,  might  also  have  had 
its  seat  in  the  vitreous  humour,  and  not  depended  upon 
disease  of  the  retina. 

Cases,  in  the  formation  of  which  many  other  causes 
operate,  demand  the  employment  of  particular  curative 
means,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  already 
described.   Such  is,  for  example,  the  imperfect  arrtau- 
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rosis,  which  occurs  suddenly  in  consequence  of  the 
body  being  excessively  heated,  or  exposure  to  the  sun, 
or  violent  anger  in  plethoric  subjects.  This  case  re- 
quires, in  particular,  general  and  topical  evacuations 
of  blood,  and  the  application  of  cold  washes  to  the 
eyes  and  whole  head.  An  emetic  should  next  be  given, 
and  afterward  a  purge  of  potassa;  tartras,  or  small  re- 
peated doses  of  antimonium  tartarizatum.  By  means 
of  bleeding  and  an  emetic,  Schmucker  often  restored 
the  eyesight  of  soldiers  who  had  lost  it  in  making 
forced  marches,  with  very  heavy  burdens. '  In  amau- 
rosis, suddenly  occasioned  by  violent  anger,  an  emetic 
is  the  more  strongly  indicated  after  bleeding,  as  the 
Dlindness.  thus  arising,  is  always  attended  with  a  bit- 
ter taste  in  the  mouth,  tension  of  the  hypochondria, 
and  continual  nausea.  Richter  mentions  a  clergyman, 
who  became  completely  blind  atter  being  in  a  Violent 
passion,  and  whose  eyesight  was  restored  the  very 
next  day,  by  means  of  an  emetic,  given  \vith  the  view 
of  relieving  some  obvious  marks  of  bilious  disorder  in 
the  stomach. 

Scarpa's  treatment  of  the  imperfect  amaurosis  brough  t 
on  by  fevers,  deep  sorrow,  great  loss  of  blood,  intense 
study,  and  forced  exertions  of  the  eyes  on  very  mi- 
nute or  brilliant  objects,  consists  also  in  removing  all 
irritation  from  the  stomach,  and  afterward  strengthen- 
ing the  nervous  system  in  general,  and  the  nerves  of 
the  eye  in  particular.  In  the  case  originating  from  fe- 
vers, the  emetic  and  opening  pills  are  to  be  given  ;  then 
bark,  steel  medicines,  and  bitters ;  while  the  vapour  of 
the  liquor  ammonia  is  to  be  applied  to  the  eye  itself. 

When  the  disorder  has  been  brought  on  by  grief,  or 
fright,  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  to  be  emptied  by 
means  of  antimonium  tartarizatum  and  the  opening 
pills  ;  and  the  cure  is  to  be  completed  by  giving  bark 
and  valerian;  applying  the  vapour  of  liquor  ammonia? 
to  the  eyes ;  ordering  nourishing,  easily  digestible  food  ; 
diverting  the  patient's  mind,  and  fixing  it  on  agreeable 
objects,  and  recommending  moderate  exercise.  The 
amaurosis  from  fright  is  said  to  require  a  longer  per- 
severance in  such  treatment,  than  the  case  from  sor- 
row.—(Scarpa's  Osservaz.  cap.  19.) 

In  this  country,  the  emetic  practice,  which  has 
proved  so  decidedly  efficacious  on  the  continent,  has 
not  been  attended  with  much  success ;  Mr.  Travers 
even  states,  that  he  does  not  recollect  an  instance  of 
decided  benefit  from  it,  though  he  has  often  tried  it 
fairly.  He  agrees,  however,  in  the  indication,  as  he 
remarks,  that  the  removal  of  an  irritating  or  oppress- 
ing cause,  will  often  effect  a  sudden  and  marked  relief, 
as  by  clearing  the  intestinal  canal  of  vitiated  secre- 
tions, restoring  the  digestive  functions,  or  taking  away 
blood  where  the  necessity  is  indicated.  In  gastric 
cases  for  which  emetics  have  been  particularly  recom- 
mended, he  prefers  a  long-continued  course  of  the  blue 
pill,  with  gentle  saline  purgatives  and  tonic  bitters. — 
(Synopsis,  p.  299—304.)  , 

Beer  is  also  a  high  authority  against  the  use  of  eme- 
tics, even  in  the  amaurosis  from  disorder  of  the  gas- 
tric organs.  When,  says  he,  the  sabume  have  a  ten- 
dency to  be  discharged  upwards,  as  indicated  by  con- 
tinual nausea  and  disposition  to  vomit,  emetics,  which 
never  operate  without  some  violence,  are  to  be  most 
carefully  avoided  in  plethoric  individuals,  or  those  who 
have  a  manifest  determination  of  blood  to  their  heads 
and  eyes,  or  any  acceleration  of  the  circulation.  The 
caution  here  given  must  be  observed,  even  though  eme- 
tics may  on  other  accounts  seem  advisable ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Beer,  the  determination  of  blood  and  the 
state  of  the  system  here  mentioned,  are  commonly  at- 
tendant upon  this  species  of  amaurosis.  Indeed  (not- 
withstanding the  testimony  of  Schmucker,  Richter,  and 
Scarpa,  in  favour  of  emetics  in  this  case),  Beer  posi- 
tively affirms,  that  the  violent  operation  of  an  emetic 
frequently  converts  this  sympathetic  amaurotic  weak- 
ness of  sight  all  on  a  sudden  into  blindness.  Although 
I  apprehend  that  Beer  may  here  be  somewhat  preju- 
diced against  emetics,  candour  obliges  me  to  add,  that 
in  this  country,  their  efficacy  in  the  present  disease  is 
bv  n°  means  equal  to  the  representations  of  Richter 
and  Scarpa.  When  there  is  less  tendency  to  vomiting, 
but  the  case  is  attended  with  an  oppressive  sense  of 
weight  about  the  'stomach,  frequent  eructations,  as  if 
arising  from  rotten  eggs,  an  inflated  belly,  and  tense 
hypochondria,  a  gentle  aperient  clyster  may  be  ordered, 
especially  when  the  bowels  have  been  for  some  days 
confined,  in  which  circumstances  Beer  has  found,  that 


tolerably  brisk  purgatives  are  always  of  the  <reatest 
sen-ice,  hoth  in  regard  to  the  general  complaints  and 
the  amaurotic  weakness  of  sight;  the  removal  of  the 
offensive  matter  from  the  alimentary  canal  being  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  cessation  of  the  determination 
of  blooa  already  mentioned.  Lastly,  when  this  amau- 
rosis originates  altogether  from  the  presence  of  worms 
in  the  bowels,  common  anthelminties  are  to  be  pre- 
scribed. In  all  these  cases,  says  Beer,  mere  local 
treatment  is  quite  inapplicable,  and  may  do  mischief  — 
(Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  517—521.) 

The  third  species  of  gutta  serena,  or  that  which 
arises  from  debilitating  causes,  is  of  two  kinds; 
in  one,  the  disease  is  the  consequence  of  a  general 
weakness  of  the  body ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  effect  of 
debility,  which  is  confined  to  the  eye  itself,  and  does 
not  extend  to  the  whole  constitution. 

According  to  Scarpa,  the  incomplete  amaurosis  from 
general  nervous  debility,  copious\hemorrhage,  convul- 
sions ab  inanitione,  and  long-continued  intense  study, 
especially  by  candle-light,  is  less  a  case  of  real  amau- 
rosis, than  a  weakness  of  sight  from  a  fatigued  state 
of  the  nerves,  especially  of  those  constituting  the  im- 
mediate organ  of  sight.  When  this  complaint  is  re- 
cent, in  a  young  subject,  it  may  be  cured  or  diminished, 
by  emptying  the  alimentary  canal  with  small  repeated 
doses  of  rhubarb,  and  then  giving  tonic  cordial  reme- 
dies. At  the  same  time,  the  patient  must  abstain  from 
every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  nervous 
system,  and,  consequently,  the  eyesight..  After  empty- 
ing the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  is  proper  to  prescribe 
the  decoction  of  bark  with  valerian,  or  the  infusion  of 
quassia  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
ether  to  each  dose,  with  nourishing  easily-digestible 
food.  The  aromatic  spirituous  vapours  (mentioned  in 
the  article  Ophthalmy)  may  then  be  topically  applied; 
or,  if  these  prove  ineffectual,  the  vapour  of  liquor  am- 
monias. The  patient  must  take  exercise  on  foot,  horse- 
back, or  in  a  carriage,  in  a  wholesome  dry  air,  in  warm 
weather,  and  avail  himself  of  sea-bathing.  He  must 
avoid  all  thoughts  of  care,  and  refrain  from  fixing  his 
eyes  on  minute  shining  objects.  The  impression  of  vivid 
light  on  the  retina  is  always  to  be  moderated  by  means 
of  flat  green  glasses.— (Saggio  di  Osservaz.  cap.  19.) 

One  case  of  temporary  palsy  of  the  retina  from 
over-excitement,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Travers,  yielded  to 
blistering  the  forehead,  and  a  gentle  salivation  excited 
by  calomel  joined  with  opium— (Synopsis,  p.  164.) 
Another  case,  brought  on  by  the  use  of  telescopes  and 
sextants,  gave  way  to  a  copious  bleeding,  brisk  purg- 
ing with  jalap  and  calomel,  blisters  to  the  temples,  and 
a  course  of  mercury.— (Op.  cit.p.  166.) 

Mr.  Travers  remarks,  that  the  amaurosis  from  de- 
pletion is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  opposite  case, 
viz.  that  from  plethoric  congestion :  this  is  owing  to 
the  coincidence  of  a  dilated  and  immoveable  pupil, 
muscse,  and  a  deep-seated  pain  in  the  head,  with  occa- 
sional vertigo ;  and  its  frequent  occurrence  in  a  corpu- 
lent habit.  By  a  cautious  use  of  tonics  (says  Mr 
Travers)  it  is  relieved ;  by  whatever  lowers  or  stimu- 
lates, whether  diet  or  medicine,  it  is  decidedly  aggra- 
vated. In  this  form  of  amaurosis,  vision  is  farther 
enfeebled  by  the  loss  of  as  much  blood  as  flows  from 
two  or  three  leech-bites.— (Synopsis,  <fec.  p.  160.) 

When  the  weakness  is  confined  to  the  eye,  Richter 
thinks  corroborant  applications  alone  necessary.  Bath- 
ing the  eye  with  cold  water,  says  he,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  means  of  strengthening  the  eye.  The  pa- 
tient should  dip  in  old  water  a  compress,  doubled  into 
eight  folds,  and  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  whole 
face  and  forehead,  and  this  he  should  keep  applied,  as 
long  as  it  continues  cold. '  Or  else  he  should  frequently 
apply  cold  water  to  his  eyes  and  face  with  his  hand,  on 
a  piece  of  rag. 

The  eye  may  also  be  strengthened  by  repeatedly  ap- 
plying blisters  of  a  semilunar  shape  above  the  eye- 
brows, just  long  enough  to  excite  redness.  Richter 
likewise  speaks  favourably  of  rubbing  the  upper  eye- 
lid, several  times  a  day,  with  a  mixture  of  the  tinctura 
lyttae  and  spiritus  serpilli.— (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn. 
b.  3,  p.  452.) 

When  no  probable  cause  whatsoever  can  be  assigned 
for  the  disease,  the  surgeon  is  justified  in  employing 
such  remedies,  as  have  been  proved  by  experience  to 
be  sometimes  capable  of  relieving  the  affection,  al- 
though upon  what  principte  is  utterly  unknown.— (See 
Gutta  Serena.)  To  this  article  I  would  refer  the  reader 
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before  he  makes  up  his  mind  about  any  empirical 
method  of  treatment,  because  he  will  there  find  many 
cautions  and  instructions  given  by  Beer,  respecting  the 
remedies  for  amaurosis  in  general.  To  his  remarks,  I 
have  also  annexed  such  others,  on  the  same  topic,  as 
appeared  to  me  interesting. 

Cat-eye  amaurosis. 
This  species  of  the  disorder,  of  which  Beer  met  with 
but  one  form,  rarely  increases  to  complete  blindness ; 
it  occurs  chiefly  in  very  old  persons,  and  it  is  perhaps 
this  affection  to  which  some  oculists  have  given  the 
unmeaning  name  of  "  amblyopia  senilis."  Sometimes, 
however,  this  kind  of  amaurosis  takes  place  in  young 
persons  and  children  :  and  one  circumstance  that  de- 
mands particular  notice  in  its  nosology  is,  that  it  al- 
ways takes  place  either  in  thin,  dwindled,  old,  gray- 
headed  subjects,  nearly  in  the  state  of  marasmus  senilis, 
in  whom  consequently  the  exchange  of  organic  matter 
is  carried  on  but  tardily,  or  else  in  young  subjects,  who 
are  unhealthy,  and  disposed  to  consumption,  hectical 
adults,  emaciated  children,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
severe  injuries  of  the  eye.  While  this  amaurosis  is 
not  perfectly  formed,  the  iris  retains  its  mobility,  and 
the  pupil  is  neither  preternaturally  dilated  nor  con- 
tracted ;  but  when  once  the  patient  is  quite  bereft  of 
vision,  the  motions  of  the  iris  are  slow,  and  the  pupil 
larger  than  in  a  healthy  eye  in  an  equal  degree  of  light. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  very  far  behind  the  pupil,  a 
concave  pale-gray,  bright-yellowish,  or  variegated  red- 
dish opacity  is  developed.  By  this  the  eyesight  is  not 
merely  weakened,  but  rendered  quite  confused,  since 
all  objects,  but  especially  smallish  ones,  appear  to  be 
confounded  together,  particularly  when  the  patient 
tries  to  inspect  closely  any  determinate  body.  The  far- 
ther the  disease  advances,  the  brighter  and  more  visible 
is  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  the  paler  is  the  colour  of  the 
iris  (a  thing  very  conspicuous  in  dark-eyed  persons) ; 
and  when  once  the  amaurosis  is  complete,  so  that  no 
susceptibility  of  the  impression  of  light  is  left,  then, 
upon  an  attentive  examination  of  the  eye,  one  can 
mostly  perceive,  at  the  troubled  deeper  part  of  the  eye, 
a  very  slender  vascular  plexus,  which  merely  consists 
of  the  ordinary  ramifications  of  the  central  artery  and 
vein,  which  are  now  visible  at  the  pale-coloured  bot- 
tom of  the  eye.  In  a  half-darkened  place,  such  an  eye 
presents  a  shining  yellowish  or  reddish  appearance, 
but  only  in  certain  positions  of  the  eyeball;  and,  in 
this  respect,  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  eye  of  a  cat, 
whence  Beer  chooses  to  term  the  complaint  cat-eye 
amaurosis.  The  disorder  is  also  not  accompanied  with 
any  other  essential  morbid  appearances,  except  the  dc- 
'  cline  of  vision  or  complete  blindness.— >Lehre  von  den 
Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  496.)  Beer,  in  fig.  1,  tab.  4  of  his 
second  vol..  has  given  from  nature  an  admirable  repre- 
sentation of  this  very  remarkable  species  of  amaurosis. 
The  differences  in  the  appearances  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  in  this  case,  from  those  presented  in  the  early 
stag3  of  fungus  hasmatodes  of  that  organ,  will  be  best 
understood  by  referring  to  the  article  Fungus  Heema- 
todes. On  this  point,  however,  I  may  here  briefly 
state,  that  in  the  cat-eye  amaurosis,  there  is  no  projec- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  a  concave  depression  in  the 
axis  of  vision.  Cat-eye  amaurosis  may  be  known 
from  incipient  cataract,  by  the  opacity  being  more 
deeply  situated,  and  having  a  shining,  pearly  lustre  — 
(See  Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  vol.  4,  p.  168.) 

Beer  observes  that  the  causes  of  this  species  of  amau- 
rosis are  so  obscure,  that  whatever  is  offered  upon  the 
subject  can  be  received  only  as  conjecture.  After  what 
has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  is  considered, 
about  the  particular  individuals  who  are  liable  to  be 
affected,  and  the  change  of  the  iris  to  a  pale  colour,  as 
a  constant  symptom  of  this  case,  a  suspicion  may  be 
entertained  that  a  deficiency  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum 
and  of  the  tapetum  of  the  uvea,  in  consequence  of  the 
stoppage  of  this  secretion,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease Beer  justly  remarks  that  mucn  might  be  learned 
on  this  point  from  the  dissection  of  eyes  thus  affected ; 
but  he  has  never  met  with  the  opportunity 

The  prognosis  cannot  but  be  very  unfavourable  for 
as  ,'he  surgeon  is  ignorant  of  causes,  he  cannot  know 
"tat  nSourtt  to  be  adopted  for  their  removal.  It 
Is  fortunate,  however,  that  this  amaurosis  rarely  attains 
i  s  highest  degree,  but  almost  constantly  remains  in  the 
form  of  a  mor°e  or  less  considerable  ambly  opia 
Just  as  little  is  yet  known  respecting  any  well-regu- 


lated mode  of  treatment;  but  the  disease  may  some- 
times be  kept  from  getting  worse  by  the  careful  em- 
ployment of  such  general  remedies,  regimen,  ana  met, 
as  are  calculated  to  improve  the  health.  However,  in 
the  most  fortunately  managed  cases,  Beer  never  knew 
a  step  made  towards  the  removal  of  the  disease. 
(Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  497,  498.) 

Amaurosis  produced  by  bitters,  certain  articles  of  food 
in  particular  constitutions,  or  the  poison  of  load. 
The  reality  of  the  first  alleged  cause  is  sometimes 
doubted  in  this  country.  The  following  treatment  is 
recommended  byJieer.  In  the  first  stage  he  advises 
gentle  antiphlogistic  means.  When  plethora  exists,  a 
few  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  away  by  venesection 
or  leeches  applied  behind  the  ears,  when  after  bleeding  a 
determination  ofblood  to  the  head  and  eyes  still  continues 
in  full  habits,  or  there  is  any  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion. The  same  topical  bleeding  without  venesection, 
but  with  lukewarm  pediluvia,  containing  salt  or  mus- 
tard, is  proper  when  no  general  plethora  exists ;  and 
merely  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes 
and  some  acceleration  of  the  circulation  prevail .  Inter- 
nally, lemon-juice  or  the  liquor  ammonia?  acet.  has  ex- 
cellent effects ;  and  externally,  poultices  composed  of 
bread-crumb  and  vinegar,  or  fomentations  containing 
oxycrat,  are  the  means  which  Beer  has  found  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  first  stage  of  this  form  of  amaurosis. 

As  in  the  first  stage,  a  moderate  antiphlogistic  gene- 
ral or  local  treatment  is  the  only  one  which  can  be 
adopted,  and  which  in  urgent  cases  may  yet  save  ihe 
patient  from  blindness,  so  in  the  second  stage  the  in- 
ternal and  external  employment  of  fluid  stimulants  is 
of  great  service ;  for  example,  naphtha  combined  with 
camphor  inwardly,  liniments  to  the  eyebrow,  and  the 
vapours  of  ether  to  the  eye.  The  amaurosis  produced 
altogether  by  the  poison  of  lead,  and  complicated  with 
lead-colic  and  ileus,  will  require,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going means,  such  remedies  as  are  Known  to  be  of 
service  in  these  latter  disorders.— (Beer,  Lehre  von  den 
Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  499—503.) 

Symptomatic  amaurosis  in  individuals  affected  with 
hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  epilepsy,  and  convulsions. 

This  amaurosis  is  rarely  permanent,  and  usually 
subsides  as  soon  as  the  spasmodic,  epileptic,  or  convul- 
sive attack  is  over.  However,  the  complaint  may  be- 
gin at  two  periods,  viz.  either  during  such  an  attack, 
or  (what  is  more  uncommon)  afterward,  and  it  never 
loses  its  symptomatic  character.  The  pupil  always 
remains  perfectly  clear,  and  of  a  shining  blackness, 
even  when  the  disease  has  induced  entire  blindness ; 
but  a  slight  dull  pain  in  the  forehead,  especially  about 
the  eyebrow,  constantly  preceding  and  accompanying 
the  blindness,  generally  lasts  a  good  while  after  the 
amaurosis  has  completely  subsided. 

Besides  the  foregoing  general  symptoms,  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  appearances  present  themselves  in 
hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  patients,  who  suffer 
frequent  attacks  of  violent  spasm.  The  pupil  is  much 
dilated,  and  the  iris,  wliich  is  immoveable,  seems  evi- 
dently to  project  in  a  convexity  forwards,  when  the 
eye  is  inspected  sidewise ;  consequently,  the  anterior 
chamber  is  lessened.  The  eye  itself  does  not  move 
freely  in  its  socket,  the  patient  experiencing  an  annoy- 
ing and  sometimes  a  truly  painful  sensation,  as  if  the 
eyeball  were  forcibly  compressed  (Ophthalmodynia). 
Every  attempt  which  the  patient  himself  makes  to  move 
the  eye,  or  the  surgeon  to  push  it  out  of  the  position 
which  it  has  assumed,  is  unavailing  and  excessively 
painful.  The  eyelids  arc  either  painfully  shut,  or  in- 
capable of  being  shut  at  all ;  the  eyesight  is  very  weak,' 
but  seldom  quite  impeded ;  and  at  the  termination  of 
each  attack  vision  returns,  though  every  paroxysm 
leaves  it  more  and  more  debilitated,  until  at  length  the 
spasmodic  attacks  of  blindness  frequently  occurring, 
and  lasting  a  long  while,  it  is  entirely  lost.  But  when 
the  disorder  has  "acquired  its  utmost  degree,  the  eye 
always  still  retains  the  power  of  discerning  the  light, 
and  it  seldom  happens  that  vision  is  abolished  by  the 
first  or  second  attack.  It  is  different  with  respect  to 
the  characteristic  phenomena  of  this  amaurosis,  in 
hysterical  or  hypochondriacal  patients,  especially  when 
often  affected  with  spasms,  before,  during,  or  after 
which  the  impairment  of  sight  originates  ;  for  though 
the  pupil  may  continue  quite  clear,  it  cannot  escape  the 
notice  of  an  attentive  observer,  that,  together  with  a 
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uupil  of  diminished  diameter,  there  exists  a  peculiar 
motion  of  the  iris,  a  constant  fluttering  of  it  between 
expansion  and  contraction,  technically  called  hippus 
pupillie,  This  convulsive  state  of  the  iris  is  mostly 
accompanied  with  a  similar  affection  of  the  eyelids, 
namely,  with  an  involuntary  blinking  (nictitatio; ,  and 
not  unfrequently  with  an  involuntary  pendulum-like 
rolling  of  the  eyeball  (nistagmus).  In  these  patients 
the  amaurotic  injury  of  sight  hardly  ever  proceeds  di- 
rectly to  complete  blindness,  but  more  commonly  re- 
mains as  a  weakness  of  vision,  characterized  during 
the  rest  of  life  by  ceaseless  oscillations  of  the  eyeball, 
iversion  to  light,  and  frequent  sensations  as  if  there 
were  shining  fiery  objects  before  the  eyes. 

This  case  of  symptomatic  amaurosis  is  distinguished 
by  an  untroubled,  but  very  expanded  pupil ;  considera- 
ble diminution  of  the  motion  of  the  iris ;  a  dilated  state 
if  the  pupil,  even  under  the  stimulus  of  the  strongest 
light,  and  tremulous  motions  of  the  eyeball,  which  con- 
tinue during  life,  after  the  epilepsy  and  amaurosis  are 
cured ;  and  the  case  is  farther  characterized  by  ambly- 
opia, which  rarely  increases  to  complete  blindness. 

According  to  Beer,  the  amaurosis  connected  with 
■  convulsions  is  most  frequent  in  children.  The  first 
and  most  prominent  symptom  of  this  incomplete  or 
•complete  amaurosis  consists  in  an  extremely  violent 
convulsive  rotation  of  the  eyeball,  especially  upwards, 
not  unfrequently  attended  with  the  most  violent  con- 
vulsive motions  of  the  eyelids.  The  pupil  is  exces- 
sively dilated,  and  scarcely  the  least  movement  of  the 
iris  is  distinguishable  on  exposing  the  eye  to  the 
strongest  light.  When  the  general  twitcliings  are  over, 
and  only  an  amaurotic  weakness  of  sight  is  left,  stra- 
bismus occurs  in  both  eyes  in  various  directions,  though 
the  eyes  very  seldom  deviate  from  the  axis  of  vision  in 
the  direction  towards  the  inner  canthus.  When  the 
general  convulsions  happen  frequently,  and  are  violent 
and  of  long  duration,  the  amaurotic  weakness  of  sight 
usually  changes  into  perfect  blindness,  in  which  the 
pupil,  though  it  be  regularly  clear,  and  of  a  shining 
blackness,  is  greatly  expanded,  and  the  eyes  constantly 
retain  their  faulty  position  and  pendulum-like  motion. 

With  respect  to  the  prognosis,  it  is  observed  by 
Beer,  that  even  when  merely  an  amaurotic  weakness 
remains,  the  prognosis  is  always  serious;  but  it  is 
.naturally  still  more  unfavourable,  when  the  blindness 
is  complete,  and  when  the  loss  of  sight  has  suddenly 
recurred  after  violent  spasmodic,  epileptic,  or  convul- 
sive attacks,  without  such  attacks  themselves  ever 
returning.  Under  these  circumstances,  Beer  has  not 
hitherto  seen  more  than  two  instances  of  such  blind- 
ness partially  cured.  Generally  some  hope  of  recovery 
may  be  entertained,  when  the  amblyopia,  or  even  com- 
plete amaurosis,  begins  with  these  attacks,  but  always 
.terminates  with  them,  without  leaving  any  serious  im- 
pairment of  vision.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  bad 
sign,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  this  symptom- 
atic amaurosis,  but  likewise  to  the  cure  of  the  original 
disease,  when  the  amaurosis  invariably  precedes  these 
attacks,  and  lasts  a  considerable  time  after  their  cessa- 
tion. As  yet,  Beer  says,  he  has  not  known  any  such 
patients  cured,  either  of  their  spasms,  epilepsy,  or  con- 
vulsions, much  less  of  their  blindness :  on  the  contrary, 
after  three  or  four  attacks,  perfect  amaurosis  remains, 
and  some  of  the  patients  die  in  one  of  these  paroxysms. 

As  this  amaurosis  is  merely  a  symptomatic  effect  of 
the  above  general  disorders,  its  removal  must  entirely 
depend  upon  the  success  with  which  their  treatment  is 
conducted.  Were  the  blindness  to  continue,  however, 
after  the  cure  of  the  original  disease,  the  surgeon  could 
do  nothing  more  than  try  an  empirical  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  ascertain  what  good  could  be  effected  with 
antispasmodic  and  tonic  medicines.— (.Beer,  Lehre  von 
den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  506—510.) 

Rheumatic  amaurosis! 
According  to  Beer,  rheumatic  amaurosis  is  not  very 
uncommon,  and  is  so  plainly  denoted  by  certain  symn- 
totns,  that  it  cannot  well  be  mistaken  ;  namely,  a  per- 
fectly clear  pupil  wavers  in  the  mid  state  between  con- 
traction and  dilatation,  the  iris  seeming  to  be  nearly 
motionless ;  thr  eyes  weep  from  the  slightest  causes, 
and  constantly  betray  more  or  less  aversion  to  light ; 
the  case  is  invariably  attended  with  wandering,  irrita- 
ting pains,  sometimes  affecting  the  eyeball  itself,  some- 
times the  vicinity  of  the  eye,  and  in  other  instances,  the 
.  teeth  or  neck.   Also  when  both  eyes  are  affected  to- 


gether, -which  is  not  regularly  the  case,  a  cast  of  the 
eye,  which  cannot  be  called  actual  squinting,  may  be 
remarked,  and  frequently  the  motion  of  the  eyeball  is 
chiefly  obstructed  only  in  one  direction,  though  some- 
times a  true  obliquity  of  the  organ  exists  (luscitas). 
In  nearly  every  instance  there  is  considerable  weak- 
ness of  the  levator  muscle  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  not 
unfrequently  a  complete-  blepharoplegia ;  but  total 
blindness  is  seldom  produced. 

According  to  Beer,  this  amaurosis,  which  is  to  be 
considered  as  chronic  rheumatism,  often  arises  from 
keeping  the  head  long  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  chiefly 
met  with  in  individuals  who,  while  sweating  profusely 
from  the  scalp  and  brow  in  warm  weather,  have  taken 
off  their  hats,  and  remained  with  their  heads  a  long 
while  uncovered.  As,  however,  in  warm  weather,  the 
generality  of  persons  expose  themselves  in  this  man- 
ner, and  few  are  attacked  by  amaurosis,  1  infer  that 
something  more  is  requisite  for  the  production  of  the 
disease. 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  prognosis  is  by  no 
means  unfavourable,  and  Beer  mostly  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting a  perfect  cure,  when  the  amaurosis  was  not 
completely  formed,  and  not  of  very  long  standing,  the 
patient  had  no  tendency  to  gout,  and  when  during  the 
treatment  every  thing  likely  to  bring  on  an  attack  of 
that  disease  was  avoided. 

The  treatment  consists  not  simply  of  local  means, 
which  indeed  are  always  needful,  but  likewise  of  ge- 
neral remedies.  With  regard  to  the  latter.  Beer  as- 
sures us  that  manifold  experience  has  convinced  him 
of  the  preference  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  extract 
of  guaiacum  joined  with  camphor,  and  given  alternately 
with  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha;  which 
remedies,  as  soon  as  the  wandering  pains  about  tho 
eye  and  eyebrow  begin  to  be  milder,  and  more  fixed  to 
one  part,  are  to  be  succeeded  by  the  extract  of  aconi- 
tum,  antimonial  preparations,  and  flowers  of  sulphur. 
Externally,  the  most  powerful  operating  means  are  not 
to  be  omitted,  especially  blisters  applied  successively 
behind  the  ears,  to  the  temples,  and  eyebrows  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  pain  has  completely  subsided  in  these  last 
parts,  and  is  perhaps  more  concentrated  in  the  eye, 
frictions  are  to  be  made  on  the  eyebrow  with  liniments, 
containing  at  first  a  moderate  quantity  of  opium,  and 
afterward  of  the  extractum  conii.  At  length,  when  the 
pain  in  and  about  the  eye  is  nearly  subdued,  but  some 
degree  of  amaurotic  weakness  of  sight  is  left,  frictions 
with  naphtha  and  a  small  proportion  of  tinetura  lyttti. 
and  tinetura  opii  will  be  found  exceedingly  beneficial. 
Afterward,  when  a  considerable  time  has  transpired 
without  the  recurrence  of  the  slightest  rheumatic  pain 
in  the  eye,  its  vicinity,  or  the  head,  but  the  eyesight  is 
not  perfectly  re-established  by  perseverance  in  the  above 
general  and  local  treatment,  and  especially  when  the  pa- 
ralytic affection  of  thelevatorof  one  or  other  of  the  upper 
eyelids  continues  (as  often  happens1,  galvanism  maybe 
tried,  with  the  cautions  elsewhere  premised. — (See 
Gutta  Serena.)  And  in  the  most  desperate  cases,  Beer 
approves  of  making  an  issue  in  the  depression  between 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process,  and  keep- 
ing it  open  for  a  fortnight  after  the  recovery  seems 
complete.— (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  526—529.) 

Traumatic  amaurosis. 
Beer  applies  the  epithet  "  traumatic"  to  such  cases  of 
amaurosis  as  are  the  consequence  of  a  considerable 
wound  of  the  eye  itself,  its  surrounding  parts,  or  the 
skull.  Here,  consequently,  is  first  arranged  the  amau- 
rosis produced  by  the  laceration  and  stretching  of  the 
branches  of  the  frontal  nerve  from  irregular  scars  about 
the  eyebrow.  Secondly,  Beer  reckons  the  amain  osis 
arising  from  external  violence  directed  in  such  a  degree 
against  the  upper  or  lower  side  of  the  orbit,  that  the 
retina  is  torn,  and  many  of  the  internal  softer  textures 
of  the  eye  forced  out  of  their  natural  situations. 
Thirdly,  Beer  includes  every  weakness  of  sight  or  per- 
fect amaurosis,  which  is  the  result  of  such  injuries  of 
the  eyeball  itself  as  extend  to  the  retina,  so  as  either 
violently  to  bruise  or  lacerate  it,  or  cut  or  pierce  it.  For 
the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  all  these  cases,  he  refers 
to  his  observations  upon  ophthalmy.  Nor  does  he  choose 
here  to  treat  of  the  perfectly  complicated  amaurosis, 
which  is  a  direct  consequence  of  a  coup-de-soleil,  be- 
cause it  never  happens  unpreceded  by  a  violent  general 
inflammation  of  the  eyeball,  and  therefore  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  eflect  both  of  the  injury  and  the  inilam 
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mation  together;  but  which,  like  the  symptomatic 
amaurosis,  following  common  and  genuine  internal 
ophthalmy,  may  he  easily  known  by  the  total  insensi- 
bility to  light,  and  the  evident  changes  in  the  texture 
and  shape  of  the  eye ;  and  is  quite  as  incurable  as  the 
other  example  to  which  we  have  alluded. — (Lehre  von 
den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  542.) 

Gouty  amaurosis. 
According  to  Mr.  Travers,  gout  attacks  the  eye 
through  the  medium  of  the  stomach.  Vomiting  occurs 
with  pain  in  that  organ,  on  the  subsidence  of  an  in- 
flammation in  the  extremities,  and  is  succeeded  by  vio- 
lent pain  in  Ihe  head.  The  loss  of  sight,  he  adds,  is 
sudden  and  permanent. — (Synopsis,  &c.  p.  163.)  The 
gouty  amaurosis  described  by  Beer,  is  perhaps  badly 
named ;  at  all  events,  there  are  some  circumstances  in 
its  history  which  must  create  doubts  on  the  subject. 
Gouty  amaurosis,  he  says,  has  two  forms :  the  first  is 
characterized  by  a  very  considerable  dilatation  and  an- 
gular displacement  of  the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris 
towards  the  canthi ;  a  continually  increasing  slowness 
in  the  movements  of  the  iris,  and  final  immobility  of 
this  organ;  an  actual  change  of  colour  at  both  its  cir- 
cles; a  dull,  glassy  blackness  of  the  pupil,  and  even  a 
tarnish  in  the  lustre  of  the  cornea ;  an  alternate  ap- 
pearance of  the  gray  and  black  cloudy  substances  de- 
scribed in  the  account  of  the  general  symptoms  of 
amaurosis,  which  ,  effect  lasts  while  the  patient  is  not 
totally  blind.  The  disorder  is  farther  indicated  by  a 
fleeting,  wandering,  irritating,  yet  not  very  severe  pain, 
all  about  the  vicinity  of  the  eye  ;  a  manifest  tendency 
to  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  sclerotica ;  a  transient  melioration  of 
sight  after  meals,  or  any  accidental  excitement  or  sti- 
mulus ;  a  considerable  temporary  decrease  of  it  after  the 
operation  of  any  causes  which  depress  the  spirits ;  the 
excessively  slow  formation  of  the  disease,  for  which 
several  years  are  usually  required ;  and  lastly,  by  the 
nature  of  the  patient's  constitution.  For,  in  general, 
this  amaurosis  (if  we  are  to  believe  Beer)  always  at- 
tacks both  eyes  at  once,  and  is  confined  to  dark-eyed 
and  very  irritable,  slender,  weak,  maiden  females,  who 
either  have  suffered  from  scrofula  in  their  childhood, 
or  from  severe  acute  or  chronic  diseases  at  a  later  pe- 
riod of  their  lives ;  who  are  not  yet  far  advanced  in 
years ;  and  whose  menses  have  never  been  very  irre- 
gular though  profuse. 

It  is  remarked  by  Beer,  that  although  the  second 
form  of  gouty  amaurosis  makes  its  attack  upon  males 
as  well  as  females,  the  latter,  on  the  whole,  are  most 
frequently  affected,  particularly  about  the  period  when 
the  menses  cease.   This  amaurosis,  which  is  seldom 
formed  quickly,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
but  mostly  requires  years  for  its  production,  begins 
With  cloudy,  indistinct  vision  ;  an  appearance  of  dif- 
ferent colours  before  the  eyes ;  and  a  peculiar  sensation, 
as  if  insects  were  crawling  over  the  skin  around  the 
eye.   The  pupil  becomes  manifestly  dilated,  and  pre- 
sents a  dull  greenish-gray  colour,  which,  however,  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  colour  seen  behind  the 
pupil  in  the  amaurotic  cat-eye,  and  plainly  depends 
upon  some  defect  in  the  vitreous  humour  (glaucoma). 
Also  the  iris,  the  pupillary  edge  of  which  is  drawn 
towards  both  angles  of  the  eye,  as  in  the  first  form  of 
the  disorder,  undergoes  an  obvious  change  of  colour, 
first  at  its  less  circle,  which  becomes  of  an  uncom- 
monly dark  hue,  and  then  at  its  greater  circle.  The 
alteration  of  colour  here  spoken  of  certainly  proceeds 
from  a  general  varicose  state  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  eye,  which  affection  daily  augments,  and  is  at- 
tended with  vehement  pain  in  the  organ  and  surround- 
ing parts,  or  even  in  the  whole  head,  or  one  side  of  it, 
whether  the  blindness  attack  one  or  both  eyes  together. 
This  violent  pain,  however,  which  is  such  as  often  to 
distract  the  patient,  is  unsteady  and  irregular,  being 
immediately  aggravated  by  every  violent  mental  emo- 
tion whether  of  the  exalting  or  depressing  kind,  every 
sudden  and  considerable  change  of  temperature,  every 
s    quick  accession  of  wet  cold  weather,  or  when  the  pa- 
tient stays  only  for  a  short  time  near  a  very  heated  fire- 
place, lies  on  feather  pillows  with  the  affected  eye  rest- 
ing upon  them,  or  covered  with  flannel,  or  he  has  been 
eating  any  indigestible  food.   These  attacks  of  pain 
subside  without  any  medical  assistance,  irr the  dry, 
warm  season  of  the  year,  and  in  a  mild,  not  too  hot,  cli- 
mate are  often  kept  off  for  several  years.   Upon  every 


such  attack  the  glaucoma  becomes  more  evtten f,  : lh* 
pupil  larger  and  more  angular,  and  the  e>ei>igr.t  per- 
ceptibly weaker.  At  length,  during  one  of  these  pain- 
ful exacerbations,  vision  is  completely  abolished  not 
the  least  sensibility  to  light  remaining  ;  and  the  pupil- 
lary edge  of  the  iris,  together  with  the  less  circle  ol 
the  same  organ,  then  entirely  disappears,  being  inverted 
towards  the  lens.  The  cirsophthalmia  also  gets  so 
much  worse,  that  the  sclerotica  acquires  a  smutty,  gray- 
ish-blue colour ;  and  at  length  the  bluish  windings  of 
vessels  maybe  noticed  at  various  points,  particularly 
about  the  place  where  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  are 
affixed.  Afterward  the  green,  or  what  may  be  more 
properly  called  the  glaucomatous  cataract,  is  manifestly 
developed,  and  the  eye  then  generally  wastes  under 
the  most  violent  attacks  of  pain.  The  light  which  the 
patient  always  thinks  he  sees,  but  which,  according  to 
Beer,  is  produced  of  a  reddish  or  bluish  colour  in  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  like  galvanism,  keeps  up  the  hope 
of  recovery ;  but  all  consciousness  of  this  luminous 
appearance  ceases  as  soon  as  the  eye  begins  to  waste. 
The  first  degree  of  gouty  amaurosis  readily  changes 
to  the  second,  especially  in  persons  who  are  getting  into 
years,  or  are  near  the  period  of  life  when  menstruation 
terminates.  •  ' . 

According  to  Beer,  the  apothecary's  magazines  con- 
tain no  remedies  which  are  adequate  to  the  cure  of  the 
first  form  of  this  amaurosis.  A  total  change  of  the 
whole  constitution ,  would  be  requisite,  ere  success 
could  be  expected,  and  such  change  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  physic  to  accomplish.  In  one  single  exam- 
ple Beer  succeeded  in  checking  the  disease,  by  per- 
suading the  patient  to  observe  a  strict  regimen,  not  a 
grain  of  medicine  being  given ;  but  the  patient  still  re- 
mains weak-sighted,  though  various  medicines  have 
latterly  been  tried. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  second  form  ot 
couty  amaurosis,  Beer  observes  that  it  should  be  like 
that  of  gouty  iritis.  In  particular,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  attacks  of  pain,  and  palliative  means  adopt- 
ed. The  patient  should  not  lie  upon  feather  beds,  nor 
especially  feather  pillows,  but  only  employ  articles  of 
this  kind  which  are  stuffed  with  horse-hair.  Neither 
must  he  expose  himself  to  an  atmosphere  which  is  at 
the  same  time  both  cold  and  damp ;  and  if  he  cannot 
altogether  take  care  of  himself  in  this  respect,  at  all 
events  let  him  keep  his  head  and  feet  warm  and  dry ; 
shun  every  thing  which  tends  to  impede  the  functions 
of  the  skin ;  and  avoid  pork-meat,  every  thing  cooked 
with  hogs'  lard,  and  all  acid  and  salt  dishes,  like  her- 
rings. With  what  are  usually  considered  as  gout  me- 
dicines, the  practitioners  should  act  very  circumspectly ; 
and,  as  in  gouty  iritis,  he  should  pay  close  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  constitution,  rather  seeking  to  afford 
relief  by  means  of  a  well-regulated  diet,  than  by  the 
employment  of  much  physic. 

Of  the  amaurosis  occasioned  by  the,  sudden  cure  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  of  old  ulcers  of  the  leg. 

When  this  amaurosis  assumes  its  ordinary  form, 
Beer  has  not  yet  been  able  to  remark  in  it  any  peculiar 
characteristic  symptoms  by  which  it  can  be  effectually 
distinguished  from  the  second  form  of  gouty  amaurosis, 
excepting,  first,  that  it  originates  and  increases  very 
suddenly,  while  the  true  arthritic  amaurosis  is  a  long 
time,  and  for  the  most  part  several  years,  in  forming. 
Secondly,  that  at  its  commencement  it  is  never  at- 
tended with  violent  pain  in  the  eyes  or  head.  Hence, 
the  diagnosis  will  depend  very  materially  upon  a  cor- 
rect recollection  of  circumstances.  But,  according  to 
Beer,  there  are  some  cases  in  which,  besides  the  com- 
plete blindness,  unattended  with  the  slightest  power 
of  perceiving  light,  there  is  no  characteristic  symptom, 
but  extraordinary  enlargement  of  the  pupil,  total  im- 
mobility of  the  iris,  and  an  inanimate  projection  of 
the  eye.  . 

Respecting  the  causes' of  this  amaurosis,  Beer  says 
that  he  has  nothing  important  to  offer.  He  owns  that, 
after  the  sudden  cure  of  certain  cutaneous  diseases, 
and  of  old  ulcers  of  the  legs,  an  amaurotic  blindness 
does  not  always  ensue ;  and  he  believes  that  the  reason 
why  the  bad  effects  take  place  in  other  organs,  some- 
times the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the  bowels,  <kc,  may  pro- 
bably depend  upon  this  or  that  organ  happening  to  be 
most  predisposed  to  disease.  Here  the  discerning 
reader  will  not  require  me  to  point  out  to  him  that  such 
a  mode  of  accounting  for  things  is  entirely  hypothetical^ 
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and  destitute  of  proof:  it  is  indeed  so  convenient  a  sort 
of  explanation  that  it  admits  of  being  extended  to  all 
diseases  without  exception.  If  we  are  to  believe  Beer, 
the  prognosis  is  very  uncertain,  and  in  many  cases 
highly  unfavourable;  iirst,  because  an  organic  part, 
namely,  the  optic  nerve,  is  directly  affected,  which,  by 
the  operation  of  external  and  internal  causes,  is  soon 
rendered  unfit  for  the  performance  of  its  functions. 
Secondly,  because  in  the  majority  of  examples  impor- 
tant changes  immediately  take  place  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  eye,  which  are  particularly  difficult 
of  removal  when  the  nervous  textures' are  affected. 
Thirdly,  because  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  mor- 
bid changes  may  not  already  exist  in  the  retina  or 
course  of  the  optic  nerve. 

In  the  treatment,  Beer,  who  places  implicit  reliance 
upon  the  above  statement  of  causes,  is  an  advocate  for 
reproducing  as  quickly  as  possible  the  original  disease  ; 
and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  he  thinks  some  artificial 
disease  should  be  formed  in  lieu  of  it.  For  these  pur- 
poses, he  often  employs  blisters  and  friction  with  anti- 
monial  ointment.  His  treatment,  where  amaurosis 
happens  to  follow  the  cure  of  itch,  seems  very  ob- 
jectionable, as  it  consists  in  inoculating  the  poor  patient 
again  with  psoric  infection,  as  if  it  were  not  more  to- 
lerable to  remain  blind  than  live  perpetually  scourged 
with  the  other  disorder;  for  the  professor's  theory 
leaves  us  uninformed  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  patient  whose  sight  is  restored  by  this  expedient 
could  ever  venture  to  have  a  sound  skin  again  without 
the  risk  of  a  fresh  attack  upon  his  eyes.  But  it  seems, 
even  from  Beer's  account,  that  the  patient's  subjecting 
himself  to  the  itch  will  not  always  cure  his  eyes ;  for, 
says  he,  when  this  method  fails,  friction  with  antimo- 
nial  ointment  should  be  tried. 

When  amaurosis  follows  the  healing  of  old  sores, 
Beer  recommends  the  formation  of  them  again,  by 
applying  to  the  cicatrix  strong  mustard  cataplasms, 
and  the  muriate  of  soda ;  and  if  the  new  ulcers  can- 
not be  made  to  discharge  properly,  he  praises  the  appli- 
cation of  issues  to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and,  in  urgent 
cases,  to  the  thighs.  These  plans  are  to  be  aided  by 
such  medicines  as  act  specifically  upon  the  skin,  like 
antimonials,  especially  the  sulphur  auratum  antimonii. 
Beer  also  speaks  favourably  of  sulphur  baths ;  and  in 
cases  complicated  with  debility,  administers  tonics, 
particularly  the  calamus  aromaticus  and  bark.— (See 
Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  556—563.) 

Of  the  sympathetic  amaurosis  in  lying-in  women,  from 
"  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  milk. 
This  case  is  set  down  by  Beer  as  one  of  the  most 
uncommon  varieties  of  amaurosis.  It  comes  on  rapidly, 
after  sudden  stoppage  of  the  secretion  and  excretion  of 
the  milk,  with  violent  headache,  concentrated  about  the 
forehead  and  eyebrows  ;  troublesome  luminous  appear- 
ances ;  an  inconsiderable  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  and 
scarcely  any  perceptible  irregularity  in  the  pupillary 
edge  of  the  iris,  which  is  quite  motionless,  somewhat 
altered  in  colour,  and  swollen.  The  disease  is  also 
accompanied  with  great  aversion  to  light ;  a  palpable 
turgescence  of  all  the  blood-vessels  of  the  conjunctiva ; 
a  slight  turbidness  of  the  transparent  media  of  the  eye  ; 
and,  at  first,  with  a  mere  weakness  of  sight,  which,  in 
the  end,  suddenly  changes  into  complete  amaurotic 
blindness.  The  breasts,  which  before  the  attack  were 
full  of  milk,  are  now  empty,  and  hang  down  like  bags, 
but  are  quite  free  from  pain. 

From  the  few  cases  which  Beer  had  seen,  he  inferred, 
that  the  prognosis  is  always  unfavourable  when  the 
blindness  is  complete,  and  particularly  when  there  is  a 
manifest  diseased  change  in  the  transparent  parts  of  the 
eye ;  for,  in  the  latter  case,  he  has  known  •  patients 
remain  perfectly  blind,  though  the  secretion  of  milk 
had  been  most  successfully  and  expeditiously  re-esta- 
blished. In  one  instance,  the  remedies  applied  to  the 
breast,  instead  of  reproducing  the  secretion  of  milk, 
excited  in  the  part  a  painful  inflammation  and  abscess, 
during  which  the  weakness  of  sight  subsided,  though 
it  was  very  considerable. 

In  considering  other  analogous  cases  of  amaurosis, 
enough  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  first  and 
most  important  indication,  namely ,  the  re-establishment 
of  the  action  which  is  obstructed ;  and  here  the  only 
question  is,  about  the  manner  in  which  that  object  can 
be  most  expeditiously  and  safely  effected.  For,  says 
Beer,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  pre- 


vention of  a  complete  amaurotic  blindness  essentially 
depends,  not  only  upon  the  renewal  of  the  secretion 
from  the  breasts,  but  upon  this  change  being  made 
without  delay.  The  remedies  which  Beer  has  found 
most  effectual  for  this  purpose  are  warm  poultices 
applied  to  the  breasts,  and  at  first  composed  of  simple 
emollients,  and  afterward  of  more  stimulating  ingre- 
dients, such  as  hemlock,  chamomile  flowers,  <tec.  When 
the  breasts  have  more  of  a  leucophlegmatic  appearance, 
than  that  indicative  of  a  fulness  of  the  mammary 
gland,  and  disposition  to  a  renewal  of  the  milk  secre- 
tion, Beer  strengthens  these  poultices  with  aromatic 
herbs,  and  applies  them  alternately  with  well-warmed 
bags,  full  of  dry  aromatic  plants,  and  sprinkled  with 
camphor.  These  last  means  are  very  useful  at  night, 
or  when  the  patient  is  asleep,  and  fresh  warm  poultices 
cannot  be  put  on  sufficiently  often.  In  the  daytime, 
the  breasts  should  be  frequently  and  gently  rubbed 
with  warm  flannels,  medicated  with  olibanum  and 
mastic.  This  plan  is  to  be  followed  up  until  the 
secretion  and  excretion  of  milk  are  renewed,  and  the 
amaurotic  amblyopia  has  subsided.  When  the  secretion 
either  cannot  be  restored  by  the  foregoing  means,  or 
the  eyesight  does  not  return  with  the  re-established 
secretion,  internal  remedies  must  be  tried,  especially 
arnica,  joined  with  calomel  and  camphor.  Issuer,  or 
setons  should  also  be  formed,  and  kept  open  for  a  con- 
siderable time.— (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  572 
—575.) 

Of  the  symptomatic  amaurosis  from  morbid  changes, 
either  in  the  optic  nerves  and  their  sheaths,  or  in  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  or  the  brain  itself. 

Beer  says,  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases  of 
this  form  of  amaurosis,  which  have  fallen  under  his 
notice,  have  enabled  him,  as  it  were,  not  only  to  know 
it  at  once,  but  to  describe  its  exact  symptoms. — 1st.  Its 
formation  is  constantly  very  slow,  and  in  all  cases  the 
patient  is  not  only  completely  deprived  of  vision,  but, 
for  more  or  less  time  previously  to  his  death,  rendered 
quite  incapable  of  distinguishing  light.  2dly.  A  second 
peculiar  symptom  of  this  amaurosis  consists  in  morbid 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  which  are  at  first 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  increase  very  slowly.  3dly.. 
The  amaurosis  either  originates  during  an  attack  of 
violent  headache,  which  continues  almost  uninterrupt- 
edly until  death,  or  the  headache  does  not  come  on  until 
complete  blindness  has  taken  place ;  or  the  patient  may 
have  no  pain  whatever  either  in  his  eyes  or  head 
4thly.  In  the  progress  of  this  amaurosis,  objects  inva- 
riably seem  to  the  patient  to  be  perverted,  disfigured,  <fec 

Symptoms  when  the  disorder  proceeds  from  disease  of 
the  optic  nerves  or  their  sheaths. 
This  case  comes  on  slowly,  and  rarely  attacks  both 
eyes  together.  It  always  commences  with  a  black 
cloud,  which  grows  more  and  more  dense,  and  with  a 
troublesome,  alarming  perversion  and  disfigurement  of 
every  object,  without  the  least  painful  sensation  in  the 
eye  or  head.  The  patient  merely  complains  of  a  slight 
sensation  of  dull  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  as 
if  the  eyeball  were  about  to  be  forced  from  its  socket, 
of  which  displacement,  however,  there  is  not  yet  the- 
smallest  appearance.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the 
disease,  the  pupil  is  already  considerably  dilated,  and 
the  pupillary  edge  of  the  motionless  iris  presents  angles 
at  several  points,  the  pupil  sometimes  representing  an 
irregular  pentagon  or  hexagon.  By  degrees,  though, 
very  slowly,  a  glaucomatous  change  of  the  vitreous 
humour  ensues,  and  afterward  of  the  lens  itself;  the 
only  species  of  glaucoma  which  Beer  has  ever  noticed 
quite  unattended  with  a  varicose  affection  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  eye.  At  last,  the  globe  of  the  eye 
becomes  perceptibly  smaller  than  natural ;  but  a  com- 
plete atrophy  does  not  ensue. 

Symptoms  when  the  case  proceeds  from  disease  of  the 
skull  or  brain- 
In  this  form  of  amaurosis,  which  usually  attacks 
both  eyes  together,  or  at  least  one  very  soon  after  the 
other,  the  blindness  also  commences  very  slowly,  with 
appearances  as  if  every  object  looked  at  were  perverted 
or  disfigured.  However,  there  is  no  black  cloud,  but 
rather  an  obscurity  or  confusion  of  every  object.  The 
disease  in  this  stage  is  also  accompamed  with  frequcnS 
giddiness,  ugly  luminous  spectra,  and,  for  the  most  parv 
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with  aversion  to  light,  uncommonly  lively  motions  of 
the  iris,  a  contracted  pupil,  angles  in  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  of  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris ;  an 
evident  turgescence  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye, 
gradually  augmenting  with  most  violent  headache  into 
actual  cirsophthalmia ;  frequent  convulsive  motions 
of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  and  strabismus  of  one  or  both 
eyes,  ending  in  a  true  deviation  of  one  or  bolh  of  these 
organs  from  their  natural  positions.  Under  these  symp- 
toms, vision  is  afterward  entirely  abolished ;  and  the 
.headache,  though  subject  to  remissions,  grows  so  much 
worse,  extending  back  to  the  spine,  that  the  patient  is 
often  nearly  frantic,  and,  indeed,  after  a  time,  a  de- 
struction of  the  external  senses  happens,  followed  by 
that  of  the  intellectual  faculties.   The  tirst  of  the  ex- 

•  lenial  senses  which  is  lost  is  always  the  hearing, 
which  infirmity  is  next  followed  by  loss  of  the  smell, 
or  taste,  or  both  these  senses  together ;  and  then  the 
memory  and  other  intellectual  powers  decline.  In  this 
stage  of  the  disorder,  the  eyeball  not  unfrequently  pro- 
trudes from  the  orbit,  a  pathognomonic  symptom,  to 
which  Beer  attaches  great  importance,  because  it  is  an 
infallible  criterion  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  bones  of 
ihe  orbit,  of  the  parts  which  invest  this  cavity,  and  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  dura  mater,  in  the  sella  turcica. 
In  such  cases,  complete  mania  now  usually  follows, 
and  this  sometimes  in  its  most  violent  form,  unless  the 
patient  happen  to  be  first  carried  off  by  paralytic  symp- 
toms; life,  under  these  circumstances,  never  lasting 
any  considerable  time. 

As  far  as  our  external  senses  can  discover,  the  cause 
of  both  these  forms  of  amaurosis,  as  the  title  of  this 
section  specifies,  lies  in  certain  morbid  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  optic  nerve  and  its  investments,  or  in 
diseased  alterations  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  the 
dura  mater,  and  the  brain.  But  how  these  changes 
arise,  is  not  so  easy  of  explanation.  The  morbid 
changes  in  the  structures  above  mentioned,  which  Beer 
had  himself  ascertained  by  dissection,  consist  in  a  real 
induration  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  an  adhesion  of  them 
to  their  sheaths,  while  within  the  skull  these  ash-co- 
loured, gray,  very  much  diminished  nerves  presented 
no  vestige  of  medullary  structure  even  as  far  as  their 
-origin  from  the  brain.  On  the  contrary,  the  optic  tha- 
lamus presented  externally  its  natural  appearance. 
The  retina  seemed  to  have  lost  its  pulpy  matter,  was 
tough,  not  easily  torn,  and  appeared  to  consist  but  of  a 
vascular  membrane.  In  one  example,  although  both 
eyes  had  been  completely  deprived  of  sight  together, 
Beer  found  only  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  of  the  left 
side  in  this  state  of  atrophy  as  far  forwards  as  the  point, 
of  union  in  the/sella  turcica.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
optic  nerve  of  the  right  eye  was  hard,  without  being  in 
the  least  dwindled,  and  was  closely  adherent  to  its  ex- 
ternal coverings.  Anteriorly  to  their  decussation, 
nothing  at  all  preternatural  in  either  nerve  could  be 
discerned.  Hut  the  left  corpus  striatum  was  so  indu- 
rated, that  a  very  sharp,  strong  scalpel  was  required 
for  its  division,  though  in  colour  and  shape  it  was  per- 
fectly natural.  On  this  side,  also,  the  plexus  choroides 
was  entirely  wanting.  In  three  amaurotic  patients  of 
this  kind,  Beer  found  hydatids  between  the  coverings 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  where  such  hydatids  lay,  the 
medullary  matter  seemed  to  have  been  displaced  by 
their  pressure.  With  the  utmost  care,  he  could  not 
trace  the  ophthalmic  ganglion. 

Paw  also  found  in  the  optic  nerve  a  large  hydatid, 
which  had  produced  amaurosis. — (Obs.  Anat.  Rarior. 
Obs.  2.)  In  Mr.  Heaviside's  museum,  there  is  a  prepa- 
ration of  the  optic  nerve  of  an  amaurotic  eye,  where  a 
tumour  of  considerable  bulk  has  grown  from  the  neu- 
rilema.^See  Wardrop's  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy »f  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  157,)  In  this  work 
are  specified  examples  of  various  other  morbid  changes 

~  0f  the  optic  nerve,  especially  calculous  concretions 
within  it,  the  presence  of  a  viscid,  muddy,  gray  fluid 
:n  the  thickened  neurilema,  instead  of  pulp,  a  dwindling 
of  the  nerve,  &c. 

To  the  present  description  of  cases,  Beer  refers  the 
instance  recorded  by  Haller  (Opusc.  Pathol.  Obs.  65, 
p.  172),  in  which  a  calcareous  mass  was  found  between 
the  membrane  of  Ruysch  and  the  vitreous  humour. 
According  to  Beer,  there  is  preserved  in  the  patholo- 
gical and  anatomical  museum  of  the  general  hospital 
at  Vienna,  an  eye,  distended  with  a  similar  osseous 
mass,  withou*.  the  capsule  of  the  lens  being  at  all 
.affected.   Examples,  in  which  the  amaurotic  blindness 


arose  from  abscesses  in  the  brain,  are  reported  by  Bal- 
lonius  (Paradigmata  Hist.  7  ,  by  Pelargus  (Med. 
Jahrg.  3,  p.  198  ,  Peyronie  (M&n.  de  l'Acad.  Royalede 
Chir.  1,  p.  212,,  Schaarschmid  (Berlin  Nachrichte, 
1740.  No.  26),  Langenbeck  Neue  Bibl.  1,  p.  61 1,  and 
Mr.  Travers  (Synopsis,  p.  143).  The  latter  author  has 
recorded  an  instance  in  which  a  firm  lardaccous 
tumour,  of  the  si7.e  of  a  garden  bean,  situated  on  the 
same  side  as  the  blindness,  compressed  the  optic  gan- 
glion and  nerve  at  its  origin  from  it. —  (Synopsis,  p. 
151.)  I  have  seen  a  case  of  amaurosis,  in  which  a 
tumour  as  large  as  a  middling-sized  apple  was  found  in 
the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  attended  with  protrusion 
of  the  eye,  and  vast  destruction  of  the  bones.  Mr. 
Travers  has  seen  amaurosis  produced  by  a  medullary 
fungus  of  the  brain.  A  case,  occasioned  by  disease  of 
the  thalamus,  is  related  by  Villeneuve  (Journ.  de  M^d. 
continue,  1811,  Fevr.  p.' 98)  ;  another,  of  a  tumour  of 
the  thalamus  on  the  same  side  as  the  blindness,  is 
recorded  by  Ford  (Med.  Commun.  vol.  1,  No.  4  ;  and 
other  swellings  in  various  parts  of  the  brain  are  de- 
scribed in  Ephem.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  3,  Ann.  9,  and  10,  Obs. 
253 ;  De  Haen's  Ratio  Medendi,  P.  6,  p.  271  ;  Journ. 
des  Savans,  1697  ;  Muzell's  Wahrnehm.  2,  No.  13  ; 
Plater,  Obs.  lib.  1,  p  108 ;  Thomann,  Annalen  fur  POO, 
p.  400,  &c.  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  also  particularly  to  my  friend  Mr.  Wardrop's 
valuable  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  174,  <fcc. 

The  morbid  alterations  of  the  bones  of  the  cavity  of 
the  skull  mostly  happen  at  its  basis,  and  not  only  may 
caries  take  place,  but  still  more  frequently  exostoses 
of  various  forms,  which  are  sometimes  so  small  that 
they  are  first  detected  by  the  bone  giving  the  leel  of  a 
rough  grater.  At  the  same  time  they  are  so  sharp, 
that  if  the  finger  be  passed  rudely  over  thein,  it  will  be 
painfully  hurt.  In  these  cases  the  bones  of  the  cavity 
of  the  skull  are  always  found  extremely  thin ;  the  diploe 
is  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  the  parietes  of  the 
orbit  are  preternaturally  diaphanous,  and  in  some  places 
imperfect.  Beer  speaks  of  a  lady's  skull  who  had  bvien 
completely  blind,  and  for  some  weeks  previously  to 
her  death  insensible,  in  which  instance  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull  could  be  carelessly 
touched  without  risk  of  scratching  the  fingers  with 
spiculae.  Once  in  an  amaurotic  boy,  who  for  a  short 
time  before  his  death  was  so  insane  that  he  used  to  de- 
vour his  own  excrement,  Beer  found  at  the  side  of  the 
sella  turcica  a  long  considerable  spicula,  which  passed 
directly  through  the  optic  nerves  at  the  place  of  their 
decussation.  A  case  of  amaurosis  produced  by  a  spi- 
cula of  bone  injuring  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  is 
related  by  Anderson. — (See  Trans,  of  the  Society  of 
Edinb.  vol.  2.)  Sometimes  the  ethmoid  bone  has  been 
found  carious  (Ballonius,  Paradigmata,  No.  7) ;  some- 
times other  parts  of  the  cranium. — (Mursinna,  Beobacht. 
1,  No.  6 ;  Schmucker,  Vermischte  Schrift.  2,  p  12.) 
Nor  is  it  unfrequent  to  find  the  medullary  substance  of 
the  brain  itself  as  soft  as  pap,  while  the  cortical  sub- 
stance is  full  of  blood-vessels,  and  unusually  firm,  the 
convolutions  being  hardly  distinguishable. 

Many  of  the  causes  of  amaurosis  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  render  the  disease  totally  incurable.  Of  this 
description  is  fungus  haematodes,  in  which  the  struc- 
ture of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  is  changed  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  the  whole  cavity  of  the  eyeball  be- 
coming filled  with  a  substance  resembling  medullary 
matter,  and  the  optic  nerve  changed  in  its  form,  colour, 
and  structure^-(See  Wardrop's  Essays  on  the  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  156,  8vo.  Iond. 
1818.) 

On  the  authority  of  Ecker,  one  case  is  upon  record, 
where  the  cause  of  amaurosis  depended  upon  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina. — (Pinel,  Noso- 
graphie  Philos.  vol.  2,  p.  122.) 

In  another  instance  the  macula  lutea,  which  is  natu 
rally  a  yellow  spot  near  the  centre  of  the  retina,  was 
found  black. — (Mem.  de  la  Societe  Mtd.  d'Emulation, 
an  1798.) 

Bonetus,  in  his  Scpulchretum  Anatomicum,  lib.  1, 
sect.  18,  describes  various  cases  which  were  quite  in- 
curable: after  death  the  blindness  in  one  instance  was 
found  to  be  occasioned  by  an  encysted  tumo.ur,  weigh- 
ing fourteen  drachms,  situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  pressing  on  the  optic  nerves  near  their 
origin.  In  the  second,  the  blindness  was  produced  by 
a  cyst  containing  water  and  lodged  on  the  optic  nerves 
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"where  they  unite.  In  the  third,  it  arose  from  a  caries 
of  the  03  frontis,  and  a  consequent  alteration  in  the 
figure  of  the  optic  foramina.  In  a  fourth,  the  cause  of 
the  disease  was  a  malformation  of  the  optic  nerves 
themselves.  In  some  of  the  instances  in  which  no 
apparent  alteration  can  be  discovered  in  the  optic  nerve, 
the  late  Mr.  Ware  conjectured  that  a  dilatation  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  circulus  arteriosus  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  affection.  The  circulus  arteriosus  is  an 
arterial  circle,  surrounding  the  sella  turcica,  fonned  by 
the  carotid  arteries  on  each  side,  branches  passing  from 
them  to  meet  each  other  before,  and  other  branches 
passing  backwards  to  meet  branches  from  the  basilary 
artery  behind.  The  anterior  part  of  the  circulus  arte- 
riosus lies  directly  over,  crosses,  and  is  in  contact  with 
the  optic  nerves,  and  just  in  the  same  way  a-j  the  ante- 
rior branches  lie  over  the  optic  nerve's,  the  posterior 
ones  lie  over  the  nervi  motores  oculorum.  Hence  Mr. 
Ware  attempted  to  refer  the  amaurosis  itself,  and  the 
paralytic  affection  of  the  eyelids  and  muscles  of  the 
eye,  sometimes  attendant  on  the  complaint,  to  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  anterior  and  posterior  branches  of  the  circu- 
lus arteriosus.  The  frequently  diseased  state  of  the 
trunk  or  small  branches  of  the  carotid  arteries  at  the 
side  of  the  sella  turcica  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Baillie  in  his 
useful  work  on  Morbid  Anatomy,  and,  he  says,  the 
same  sort  of  diseased  structure  is  also  found  in  the  ba- 
silary artery  and  its  branches.— sSee  Ware's  Chir.  Obs. 
on  the  Eye.) 

In  1826,  M.  Magendie  related  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  various  facts  exemplifying  the  remarkable 
influence  of  the  fifth  nerves  over  all  the  senses ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  sense  of  sight,  he  finds  tha*:  the  action  of 
the  eyeball  and  optic  nerve  cease  immediately  they  are 
completely  deprived  of  the  influence  of  those  nerves. 
Thus  a  state  of  the  eye  is  produced  that  has  the  greatest 
analogy  to  amaurosis.  Indeed,  when  the  fifth  nerves 
are  divided  in  an  animal,  it  is  instantly  bereft  of  sight 
on  the  side  on  which  the  nerve  has  been  cut,  notwith- 
standing the  eye  retains  at  the  moment  all  the  physical 
conditions  necessary  for  vision.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  fifth  nerves  perform  the  func- 
tion usually  referred  to  the  optic  ones.  To  perceive 
the  light,  and  to  see,  as,  Magendie  remarks,  are,  expe- 
rimentally speaking,  two  different  things.  An  animal 
whose  fifth  nerves  have  been  divided  does  not  see, 
neither  is  it  conscious  of  the  daylight  or  of  the  strongest 
artificial  light ;  yet  it  decidedly  perceives  the  impression' 
.of  the  rays  of  the  sun  when  they  fall  directly  on  the  eye. 
Hence  a  healthy,  sound  condition  of  the  optic  nerve 
on  the  one  part,  and  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  the  other,  is 
essential  to  perfect  vision ;  and  M.  Magendie  therefore 
deems  it,  highly  probable  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
amaurosis ,  one  depending  on  a  particular  affection  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  retina ;  the  other  on  disease  of 
ne  fifth  nerve,  and  the  defect  of  its  influence  on  the 
organ  of  vision.  These  reflections  led  him  to  make 
■trial  of  a  combination  of  acupuncture  and  galvanism 
for  the  cure  of  certain  cases  of  amaurosis.  Thus  in 
one  case,  having  introduced  one  needle  into  the  frontal 
nerve,  and  another  into  the  upper  maxiliary,  he  brought 
the  needles  into  repeated  contact  with  the  two  poles  of 
.a  Voltaic  pile.  In  a  fortnight  the  patient  had  received 
considerable  benefit  from  the  plan.  Other  facts  are 
also  recorded  in  favour  of  this  treatment.— vSee  Journ. 
Expir.  de  PhysioL  t.  6,  p.  1515  et  seq.) 

V,.  Heister,  Apologia  et  uberior  Illustratio  Systema- 
tissuide  CataraUa,Glaucomute,elAmanrosi,\Zmi)  Al- 
tbrf.  1717.  .I.E.  G.  (Ehme,de  Amaurosi,ito.  Lips  1748, 
in  HaUeri  Disp.'Ckir.  2,  265.  Jus.  Warner,  Descrip- 
tion of  Human  Eye,  and  .Diseases,  Hoo.  Load.  J754. 
Trjika  de  Knowitz,  Historia  Amauroscos,  8vo.  Vin 
dob.  1781.  Gius.  Flajani,  .Colli zione  d'Osxeroai. 
d-c  t.  4,  p.  173,  187,  8no.  Kama,  1«0;{.  D.  G.  Kieser, 
■Ueber  die  J\i'atur,  Ursackeu,  Kmnzeichenmid  Hetlung 
.  <lcs  sc.hwarie  Staars,  8no.  fiStt,  1811.  Lnn  gen  beck. 
Jfcue  Bibl.  fur  die  Chirurgie,  b.  1,  Hanover,  1815 
J.  Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankkilen,  b.  2,  8™ 
Wiea,  1817..  James  Wnrdrop,  Essays  on  the  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Hainan  Eyr,  vol.  2,  rtuo.  Land.  1818. 
The  two  latter  books  are  works  of  the  highest  merit ; 
and  as  we  have  no  translation  of  the  first.,  I  knve. 
thrown  a.  good  deal  of  the  information  which  it  con 
tains  on  amaurosis,  into  the  present  edition.  B-A. 
Winkler,  De  Amaurosi,  12,/iu.  Bvrol.  1818.  Ver- 
mischle  Chirurgisclie  Schriflen  von  J.  I,.  Schmucker, 
b  2,  Berlin,  ed.  2,  1736.    Remarks  on  Ojththalmy,  <$-c. 


hy  .Tames  Ware.  Inquiry  into  the  causes  preventing 
success  in  the  extraction  of  the  Cataract,  &rc.  by  the 
same.  Osservazioni  sulle  Mulattie  degli  Occhi  di  A. 
Scarpa,  Venez.  1802.  This  book  has  gone  through 
many  editions  in  Italy.  The  last,  which  is  much  im- 
prooed,  has'  been  well  translated  by  Mr.  Briggs.  W. 
Hry,  in  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  and  Med. 
Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  5.  Schmucker's  Wahrneh- 
mungen,  b.  1,  p.  273.  Richter's  Anf angsgriiude  der 
Wundarzneykunsl,  b.  3.  Frick  ov  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  by  WHbank,  8tw.  Land.  ed.  2,  1826.  Some  scat- 
tered remarks  in  the  posthumous  work  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  of  the  late  J.  C.  Saunders,  frc.  De  Wen- 
zrl,  Manuel  de  V  Oculiste,  ou  Dictionaire  Ophthalmolo- 
gic; ue,  duo.  Paris,  1808.  J.  Stevenson,  On  the  Nature, 
•!rc.  of  the  different  Species  of  Amaurosis,  8vo.  1821. 
B.  Travers's  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  fyc. 
8oo.  Load.  1820.  Also  Lawrence's  Lectures  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  the  republication  of  which  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  with  references  to  the  best  works  and  autho- 
rities, would  make  one  of  the  most  useful  books  on  the 

StJiject. 

Many  additional  observations,  connected  with  the 
subject  of  amaurosis,  will  be  found  in  the  articles  Cata- 
ract, Diplopia,  Fungus  Hsematodes,  Gutta  Serena,  He- 
meralopia,  Hemiopia,  Nyctalopia,  Sight,  Defects  of,  &c. 

AMBE.  iFrom  ap&rj,  the  projecting  edge  of  a  rock.) 
An  old  chirurgical  machine  for  reducing  dislocations 
of  the  shoulder,  and  so  called  because  its  extremity 
projects  like  the  prominence  of  a  rock.  Its  invention  is 
referred  to  Hippocrates.  The  ambe  is  the  most  ancient 
mechanical  contrivance  for  the  above  purpose ;  but  it 
is  not  at  present  employed.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  met  with  in  the  richest  cabinets  of  surgical  appara- 
tus. It  is  composed  of  a  piece  of  wood,  rising  vertically 
from  a  pedestal.  With  the  vertical  piece  is  articulated, 
after  the  manner  of  a  hinge,  a  horizontal  piece,  with  a 
gutter  formed  in  it,  in  which  the  luxated  limb  is  laid 
and  secured  with  straps.  The  patient  places  himself 
on  one  side  of  the  machine ;  his  arm  is  extended  in  the 
gutter  and  secured ;  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  ascending  piece  and  by  the  horizontal  branch  is 
lodged  in  the  armpit,  and  then  the  horizontal  branch  is 
depressed.  In  this  way  extension  is  made,  while  the  ver- 
tical part  makes  counter-extension,  and  its  superior 
part  tends  to  force  the  head  of  the  humerus  into  the 
articular  cavity.  But  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the  sca- 
pula, and  the  compression  made  by  the  superior  por- 
tion of  the  vertical  piece  of  the  machine  tends  to  force 
the  head  of  the  humerus  into  the  glenoid  cavity,  before 
it  is  well  disengaged  by  the  extension. — (.See  Boyer  on 
Diseases  of  the  Bones,  vol.  2.) 

AMBLYOPIA.  (From  auSUg,  dull,  and  wip,  the 
eye.)  Hippocrates  means  by  this  word,  in  his  Aph. 
31,  Sect.  3,  the  dimness  of  sight  to  which  old  people  are 
subject.  Modern  writers  generally  understand  by  am- 
blyopia incomplete  amaurosis,  or  the  weakness  of 
sight  attending  certain  stages  and  forms  of  this  disorder. 

AMMONITE  MURIAS.  AMMONIA  MURIATA.  Sal 
ammoniac.  Its  chief  use  in  surgery  is  as  an  external 
discutient  application.— (See  Lotio  Amnion.  Muriate 
cum  Aceto.) 

Mr.  Justamond  recommends  the  following  applica- 
tion to  milk  abscesses  :  R-.  Ammonias  muriatas  ?j. 
Spiritus  roris  marini  lt>j.,  Misce.  Linen  rags  are  to 
be  wet  with  the  remedy,  and  kept  continually  applied 
to  the  part  affected. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  utility  of  this  lotion 
in  dispersing  the  induration  left  after  mammary  ab- 
scesses ;  but  while  these  cases  are  accompanied  with 
much  pain,  tension,  and  inflammation,  emollient  foment- 
ations and  poultices  are  to  be  preferred. 

If  muriate  of  ammonia  be  mixed  with  its  weight  of 
powdered  nitre,  and  dissolved  in  six  or  eight  parts  of 
water,  it  produces  a  very  cold  lotion,  which  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  ice  in  cases  of  strangulated 
hernia.  . 

AMPUTATION.  The  operation  of  cutting  off  a  limb, 
or  other  part  of  the  body,  as  the  breast,  penis,  &c. 

Such  an  operation  frequently  becomes  indispensably 
proper,  on  the  principle  of  sacrificing  a  branch,  as  it 
were,  for  the  sake  of  taking  the  only  rational  chance 
of  saving  the  trunk  itself.  Indeed  the  suggestion  of 
this  measure,  in  cases  of  mortification,  where  there  is 
no  chance  of  the  parts  recovering,  may  be  said  to  oe 
derived  from  nature  herself,  who,  by  a  process  to  which 
I  shall  advert  in  speaking  of  mortification,  detaches 
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the  dead  from  the  living  parts ;  this  separation  is  fol- 
lowed by  cicatrization,  and  the  patient  recovers. 

The  necessity  for  amputation  has  always  existed, 
and  ever  will  continue,  as  long  as  the  destructive 
effects  of  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  limbs  cannot  be 
obviated  in  any  other  manner.  As  Graefe  observes,  there 
was  once  a  period  (I  should  say,  about  forty  years  ago) 
when  the  operation  was  more  frequently  practised 
than  at  present,  and  this  fact  is  to  be  imputed  less  to 
the  caprice  of  surgeons  than  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
means  which  used  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  local 
diseases.  For  then  aueurisms  of  the  limbs,  and  some 
other  cases,  at  present,  treated  with  success,  were  al- 
ways deemed  incurable  without  amputation.  Boucher, 
Gervaise,  Faure,  and  Bilguer  inveigtied  against  the 
frequent  performance  of  amputation  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle ;  yet  their  arguments  must  prove  of  little  value ; 
unless  a  path  were  at  the  same  time  traced  which 
■would  conduct  us  to  the  method  of  remedying  the  cir- 
cumstances which  form  the  necessity  for  the  operation. 
When  this  condition  is  fulfill  d,  and  more  effectual 
modes  of  treatment  are  devised,  as  for  instance  with 
respect  to  the  gun-shot  wounds  specified  by  Bilguer, 
then  the  necessity  for  amputation  in  such  cases  would 
cease  of  itself.— (Normen  fur  die  Abliisung  griisserer 
Gliedmassen,  p.  13,  4to.  Berlin,  1812.) 

As  the  author  of  another  valuable  modern  work  has 
said,  it  is  an  excellent  observation,  founded  on  the 
purest  humanity,  and  justified  by  the  soundest  profes- 
sional principles,  that'  to  save  one  limb  is  infinitely 
more  honourable  to  the  surgeon,  than  to  have  per- 
formed numerous  amputations,  however  successful ; 
but  it  is  a  remark,  notwithstanding  its  quaintness,  fully 
as  true,  that  it  is  much  better  for  a  man  "  to  live  with 
three  limbs,  than  to  die  with  four."— (Hennen  on  Mili- 
tary Surgery, p. 251,  ed.  1.) 

To  this  saying  should  be  added  the  reflection,  that 
some  unfortunate  beings,  influenced  by  a  relish  for 
life,  have  been  known  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  all  their 
legs  and  arms,  and  yet  recover.  In  the  H6tel  des  In- 
valides  at  Paris,  mutilated  objects  are  in  recollection, 
who  had  lost  all  their  thighs  and  arms,  so  that,  unless 
assisted,  they  could  not  stir,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
feed  and  wait  upon  them  like  new-born  infants  — (Mo- 
rand,  Opusc.  de  Chir.  p.  183,  and  Graefe,  op.  cit.  p.  23. ) 

The  amputation  of  the  large  limbs  was  ancientiy 
practised  under  many  disadvantages.  The  best  way 
of  making  the  incisions  was  unknown ;  the  ignorance 
of  the  old  surgeons  about  the  right  method  of  stopping 
hemorrhage  was  the  death  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
patients  who  had  courage  to  submit  to  the  operation  ; 
the  mode  of  healing  the  wound  by  the  first  intention 
■was  not  understood,  or  not  duly  appreciated ;  and  the 
instruments  were  as  awkward  and  clumsy,  as  the 
dressings  were  irritating  and  improper. 

Modern  practitioners  have  materially  simplified  all 
the  chief  operations  in  surgery ;  an  object  which  has 
been  accomplished  not  merely  by  letting  anatomical 
science  be  the  main  guide  of  their  proceedings ;  not 
simply  by  devising  more  judicious  and  less  painful 
methods ;  not  only  by  diminishing  ihe  number,  and 
improving  the  construction,  of  instruments ;  but  also, 
in  a  very  essential  degree,  by  abandoning  the  use  of  a 
multitude  of  external  applications,  most  of  which 
were  useless  or  hurtful. 

The  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  practitioners  ampu- 
tated limbs  with  feelings  of  alarm,  and,  in  general, 
with  the  most  melancholy  results ;  while  modem  sur- 
geons proceed  to  the  operation  completely  fearless,  well 
knowing  that  it  mostly  proves  successful :  hence,  as 
Graefe  justly  remarks,  nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
than  that  the  patient's  safety  must  depend  very  much 
upon  the  kind  of  practice— (See  Normen  fur  die  Ablo- 
sung  grosserer  Gliedmassen,  p.  1.)  By  practice  is 
here  implied  the  mode  in  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  way  in  which  the  wound  is  dressed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  after-treatment. 

But  much  improved  as  amputation  has  been,  it  can- 
not be  dissembled,  that  it  is  an  operation  at  once  terri- 
ble to  bear,  dreadful  to  behold,  and  sometimes  severe 
anu  fatal  in  the  consequences  which  it  itself  produces, 
while  the  patient,  if  saved,  is  left  for  ever  afterward  in 
a  crippled,  mutilated  state.  Hence  it  is  the  surgeon's 
duty  never  to  have  recourse  to  so  serious  a  proceeding 
without  a  perfect  and  well-grounded  conviction  of  its 
necessity.  Amputation  should  be  generally  regarded 
as  the  last  expedient  to  which  a  surgeon  ought  to  re- 


sort ;  an  expedient  justifiable,  as  a  late  writer  says, 
only  when  the  part  is  either  already  gangrenous,  or 
the  seat  of  so  much  injury  or  disease,  that  the  attempt 
to  preserve  it  any  longer,  would  expose  the  patient  s 
life  to  the  greatest  danger— (Diet,  des  Sciences  Med. 
t.  1,  p.  472.) 

Although,  says  a  distinguished  modern  surgeon,  this 
amounts  to  a  confession,  that  the  cure  of  some  local 
disorders  is  not  within  the  limits  of  our  art,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  furnishes  a  proof,  that  surgery  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  life  under  circumstances  which, 
without  its  assistance,  would  infallibly  have  a  fatal 
termination.  The  operation  is  adopted  as  the  safest 
measure :  the  cause  is  removed  for  the  prevention  of 
consequences. — (Graefe,  op.  cit.  p.  14.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  more  misapplied, 
than  the  censures  sometimes  passed  upon  amputation, 
because  the  body  is  mutilated  by  it,  &c.  Although,  as 
a  modern  writer  remarks,  the  objection  proves  the 
limitation  of  human  knowledge  and  ability,  it  must  be 
very  unfair  on  this  account  to  throw  blame  on  surgery, 
or  the  practitioner  who  thus  saves  the  patient's  life. 
For,  without  dwelling  upon  the  fact,  that  a  humane 
surgeon  would  never  amputate  through  a  mere  love  of 
operating,  and  without  urgent  cause,  one  may  simply 
ask,  are  all  diseases  in  their  nature  curable  ?  Does  not 
the  surgeon  cure  such  as  are  curable  without  mutila- 
tion ?  And  are  not  cases,  which  were  in  the  begin- 
ning remediable,  often  first  brought  to  the  surgeon 
when,  from  neglect,  they  have  become  totally  incu- 
rable? Is  it  not  his  duty  then  to  employ  the  only  means 
left  for  saving  the  patient?  And  is  not  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  long  and  healthy  life  a  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice  ?  Would  it  not  be  just  as  reasonable  to  blame 
an  archi'ect,  when  the  irresistible  force  of  lightning  or 
a  bomb  destroys  his  building?  Indeed,  is  it  not  rather 
a  greater  honour  to  surgery,  that  even  when  death  ha» 
already  taken  possession  as  it  were,  of  a  part,  and  is 
threatening  inevitable  destruction  to.  the  whole,  a 
means  is  yet  furnished,  not  only  of  saving  the  patient's 
life,  but  of  bringing  him  into  a  state  in  which  he  may 
recover  his  former  good  health? — (Briinninghausen, 
Erfahrungen  und  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Amputation, 
p.  11,  12mo.  Bamberg,  1818.; 

Though  amputation  is  in  every  respect  much  better 
than  in  former  times,  and  its  right  performance  is  by 
no  means  difficult,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  thought  to 
say,  that  it  is  always,  or  even  usually  done  secundum 
artem,  because  long  opportunities  of  observation  have 
convinced  me  of  the  contrary ;  and  the  reason  of  the 
knife  being  yet  so  badly  handled  in  this  part  of  sur- 
gery, may  generally  be  imputed  to  carelessness,  slo- 
venly habits,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  a  want  of  ordinary 
dexterity.  There  are  several  egregious  faults  in  the 
method  of  amputating,  which  even  many  hospital  sur- 
geons in  this  metropolis  are  guilty  of;  but  these  we 
shall  find,  when  we  criticise  them,  are  for  the  most 
part  easily  avoidable,  without  any  particular  share  of 
skill  being  required.  A  greater  difficulty  is  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision  the  cases  which  demand  the  opera- 
tion, those  in  which  it  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
exact  periods  at  which  it  should  be  practised.  These 
are  considerations  requiring  profound  attention,  and 
the  brightest  talents.  The  most  expert  operator  (as 
Mr.  O'Halloran  observes,  may  not  always  be  the  best 
surgeon.  To  do  justice  to  the  sick  and  ourselves,  we 
must,  in  many  cases,  rather  avoid  than  perform  capital 
operations;  and  with  respect  to  amputation,  if  we 
consider  the  many  cases  in  which  it  has  bvel  unneces- 
sarily undertaken,  or  done  at  unseasonable,  periods,  it 
may  be  suspected,  that  this  operation,  upon  the  whole, 
may  have  done  more  mischief  than  good.  At  all 
events,  it  is  not  enough  for  a  surgeon  to  know  how  to 
operate ;  he  must  also  know  when  to  do  it. — (See 
O'Halloran  on  Gangrene  and  Sphacelus:  preface.) 

For  such  reasons  I  shall  first  take  a  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  best  surgeons  deem  am-  . 
putation  necessary  ;  though  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  each  of  the  articles  relative  to  the  parti- 
cular diseases  and  injuries  which  ever  call  lor  the  ope- 
ration, additional  information  will  be  offered. 

1.  Campimvd  fractures. 
In  a  compound  fracture  the  necessity  for  amputation) 
is  not  altogether  proportioned  to  the  seriousness  of  tho 
accident,  but  also  frequently  depends  in  part  upon 
other  circumstances.    For  example,  in  the  field,  and, 
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<«m  board  of  a  crowded  ship,  it  is  not  constantly  in  the 
surgeon's  power  to  pay  such  attention  as  the  cases  de- 
mand, nor  to  procure  f&r  the  palient  the  proper  degree 
of  rest  and  good  accommodation.  In  the  field,  there  is 
often  a  necessity  for  transporting  the  wounded  from 
one  place  to  another.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
proper  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  amputation,  in 
numerous  rases  of  bad  compound  fractures,  some  of 
•which,  perhaps,  might  not  absolutely  demand  the  ope- 
ration, were  the  patients  so  situated,  as  to  be  capable 
of  receiving  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  and  most 
scientific  treatment  in  a  well- ventilated  quiet  house  or 
hospital,  furnished  with  every  desirable  convenience. 
At  the  same  time,  daily  experience  proves,  that  there 
are  many  other  cases,  in  which  it  would  be  improper 
to  have  recourse  to  the  knife,  even  under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances  of  the  above  description.  So, 
when  a  compound  fracture  occurs,  in  which  the  soft 
parts  have  not  been  considerably  injured;  In  which 
the  bones  have  been  broken  in  such  a  direction  that  they 
can  be  easily  set  and  kept  in  their  proper  position, 
or  in  which  there  is  only  one  bone  broken,  amputation 
wouid  be  unnecessary  and  cruel.  But  when  the  soft 
parts  have  been  more  extensively  hurt,  and  the  bones 
have  been  so  badly  broken,  that  perfect  quietude  and 
incessant  care  are  required  to  afford  any  chance  of  re- 
covery, it  is  a  good  general  rule  :o  amputate  whenever 
these  advantages  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  bad  air  in  crowded  hospitals  and  large  cities,  a 
circumstance  so  detrimental  to  wounds  in  general,  is 
another  consideration  which  may  seriously  lessen  the 
chances  of  saving  a  badly  broken  limb,  and  should 
be  remembered  in  weighing  the  reasons  for  and  against 
amputation. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  find  the  sentiments  of 
Graefe  interesting :  besides  an  absolute,  says  he,  there 
is  a  relative,  necessity  for  amputation:  it  is  the  most 
mournful,  and  proceeds  altogether  from  unfavourable 
external  circumstances,  though,  alas !  in  many  cases 
nearly  unavoidable,  when  life  is  to  be  preserved.  In 
war,  every  bloody  action  furnishes  proof  of  what  has 
been  stated.   The  number  of  the  wounded  is  immense ; 
the  number  of  surgeons  for  the  duty  too  limited.  The 
supplies  most  needed  are  at  a  distance.   In  these  emer- 
gencies, though  the  military  surgeon  may,  from  routine 
and  genius,  be  able  to  suggest  the  quickest  method  of , 
obtaining  what  is  wanted,  know  how  to  avail  himself 
of  every  advantage  which  circumstances  permit,  and 
contrive  tolerable  substitutes  for  such  things  as  are  de- 
ficient, yet  this  will  not  always  do.  Were  we  (says 
Graefe/  here  to  complain  of  the  government  not  pro- 
viding due  assistance  for  the  defenders  of  our  native 
soil,  to  many  the  remonstrance  would  only  appear  rea- 
sonable.  Yet  they  who  manage  the  medical  affairs  of 
the  Prussian  army  may  not  constantly  have  it  in  their 
power  to  avert  the  inconvenience.    The  general  cannot 
foretel  the  number  and  nature  of  the  wounds  which 
may  happen,  so  as  to  enable  the  medical  department  to 
take  with  them  exactly  the  apparatus  required,  without 
encumbering  the  army  with  a  redundance  of  useless 
articles.  The  enemy,  perhaps,  captures  the  medical 
stores,  or  the  rapid  movements  of  particular  corps  cut 
us  off  from  the  principal  depots.   Detachments  often 
skirmish  at  remote  points.   The  hospitals  may  lie  se- 
veral miles  hi  the  rear  of  the  line ;  and,  for  want  of 
means,  the  transport  of  the  imperfectly-dressed  wounded 
may  continue  night  and  day.   Hardly  are  the  sufferers 
brought  into  the  nearest  hospital,  in  the  most  pitiful 
state  from  pain,  anxiety,  and  cold,  when  an  order  is 
given  to  break  up,  and  they  must  be  conveyed  still  far- 
ther towards  their  grave ;  and  a  thousand  other  circum- 
stances, as  Graefe  observes,  which  deprive  the  wounded 
of  the  requisite  attendance,  and  essential  number  of 
surgeons,  together  with  the  most  necessary  stores, 
make  it  desirable  to  simplify  every  wound  as  much  as 
possible ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  only  means  of  shunning 
the  reproach,  that,  while  we  are  endeavouring  to  save 
one  man's  limb,  we  let  another  die. 

Who  doulllfc,  says  Graefe,  that  a  soldier  with  a  gun- 
shot wound,  complicated  with  a  smashed  state  of  the 
Dones,  may  sometimes  be  saved,  without  loss  of  his 
limb,  by  employing  all  the  means  which  the  resources 
of  surgery  offer !  But  these  very  resources  are  often 
wanting  in  a  campaign ;  and  the  business  of  dressing 
the  patient  would  occupy  the  surgeon  several  hours 
daily,  during  which  his  useful  assistance  could  not  be 
extended  to  ottur  sufferers.  Notwithstanding  the  ut- 


most care,  the  removal  of  patients  from  one  plncc  to 
another  frequently  makes  their  wounds  extremely  dan- 
gerous, or  fatal ;  and  we  now  lose  many  a  man,  who, 
had  he  undergone  amputation,  would  have  been  able  to 
bear  the  journey.— (See  Normen  fur  die  Ablosung 
grdsserer  Gliedmassen,  p.  15, 16.) 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  ill  effects  of  moving 
patients  with  bad  compound  fractures  of  the  lower  ex 
tremfty,  produced  by  gun-shot  violence,  I  am  convince  i 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  perform  ampuia 
tion  ;  but  if  this  be  not  done,  and  an  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  save  the  member,  it  will  be  more  humane, 
when  the  army  is  retreating,  and  the  enemy  are  not 
savages,  to  leave  such  wounded  behind,  than  subject 
them  to  all  the  fatal  mischief  of  hastily  and  roughly 
transporting  them  in  such  a  condition.  It  gives  me 
particular  pleasure  to  find  the  preceding  sentiment  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Hennen,  Whoje  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  military  surgery  entitle  all  his  opinions  to  the 
greatest  attention  :  in  noticing  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  the  wounded,  when  the  army  is  compelled  to  re- 
treat, he  says,  "  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  hospital  staff  to  devote  themselves  for 
their  wounded,  and  become  prisoners  of  war  along 
with  them ;  and  it  may  be  an  encouragement  to  the  iti- 
experienced,  while  it  is  grateful  to  me,  to  observe,  that 
I  have  never  witnessed,  nor  traced,  on  inquiry,  an  act 
of  unnecessary  severity  practised  either  by  the  French 
or  English  armies  on  their  wounded  prisoners." 

Compound  fraetures  of  the  thigh,  produced  by  gun- 
shot violence,  too  often  have  an  unfavourable  termina- 
tion, especially  when  the  accident  has  been  caused  by 
grape-shot  or  even  a  musket-ball,  fired  from  a  mode- 
rate distance,  and  the  patient  is  moved  from  one  place 
to  another  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  In  the  mili- 
tary hospital  at  OudenbOsch,  in  the  spring  of  1814, 1 
had  charge  of  about  eight  bad  compound  fractures  of 
the  thigh,  of  which  cases  only  one  escaped  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. This  was  an  instance  in  which  the  femur 
was  broken  a  little  way  above  the  knee.  Auother  pa- 
tient was  extricated  by  amputation  from  the  perils 
immediately  arising  from  the  splintered  displaced  state 
of  the  bone,  the  serious  injury  of  the  muscles,  and 
enormous  abscesses,  but  was  unfortunately  lost  by  se- 
condary hemorrhage.  All  these  patients  had  not 
merely  been  struck  by  grape-shot,  or  else  by  balls  fired 
from  a  short  distance,  but  they  had  been  moved  from 
Bergen-op-Zoom  into  my  hospital  five  or  six  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury,  the  very  worst  period  possible 
on  account  of  the  inflammation  being  then  most  vio- 
lent. From  the  ill  success  of  these  cases,  many  a  sur- 
geon who  saw  them  might  be  inclined  to  think  that 
immediate  amputation  ought  generally  to  be  performed 
for  all  compound  fractures  of  the  thigh  as  soon  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury  as  possible.  And  such  is  my 
own  sentiment,  whenever  the  accident  has  been 
caused  in  the  violent  manner  above  specified,  or  when- 
ever the  patient  must  be  moved  any  distance  in  a  wa- 
gon after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury.  It  may  be  right 
to  state,  however,  that  I  have  known  more  than  one 
compound  fracture  of  the  thigh  cured,  where  the  acci- 
dent had  not  been  occasioned  by  gun-shot  violence,  and 
I  have  been  informed  of  one  or  two  successful  cases 
where  the  bone  was  broken  by  a  pistol-ball.  In  St. 
Bartholomew's  hospital,  two  compound  fractures  of 
the  thigh  were  pointed  out  to  me  some  time  ago,  as 
cases  likely  to  end  favourably.  However,  these  may 
only  have  been  lucky  escapes,  deviations  from  what  is 
common,  and  not  entitled  to  any  stress,  with  the  view 
of  affecting  the  general  excellent  rule  of  amputating 
where  the  thigh-bone  is  broken  by  gun-shot  violence. 

As  Mr.  Guthrie  has  accurately  observed,  one  circum- 
stance which  increases  the  danger  of  fractures  of  the 
femur  from  gun-shot  violence  is,  that  the  bone  is  very 
often  broken  obliquely,  the  fracture  extending  far  above 
and  below  the  point  immediately  struck  by  the  ball.— 
(On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  189,  190./  This  disposition 
of  the  thigh-bone  to  be  splintered  for  several  inches 
when  hit  by  a  ball,  and  the  increased  danger  arising 
from  the  occurrence,  are  also  very  particularly  com- 
mented upon  by  the  experienced  Schmucker,  who  was 
surgeon-general  to  the  Prussian  armies  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Frederick  the  Great.—'  See  his  Vermischte 
Chirurgische  Schriften,  b.  1,  p.  39,  8vo.  Berlin,  1785.) 
In  several  of  the  cases  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cole  and 
myself  in  Holland,  the  bone  was  split  longitudinally  to 
the  extent  of  seven  or  eight  inches. 
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According  to  Schmucker,  all  fractures  of  the  middle 
or  upper  part  of  ttie  femur  are  attended  with  great 
danger.  "  But  ksays  he,  if  the  fracture  be  situated  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  bone,  the  risk  is  considerably 
less,  the  muscles  here  not  being  so  powerful ;  in  such 
.a  case,  therefore,  amputation  should  not  be  performed 
before  every  other  means  has  been  fairly  tried ;  and 
very  frequently  I  have  treated  fractures  of  this  kind 
with  success,  though  the  limb  sometimes  continued 
stiff.  But  says  Schmucker,  if  the  bone  be  completely 
fractured  or  splintered  by  a  ball  at  its  middle,  or  above 
that  point,  I  never  wail  for  the  bad  symptoms  to 
commence,  bat  amputate  ere  they  originate;  and  when 
the  operation  has  been  done  early  .enough,  most  of  my 
patients  have  been  saved.  However,  when  some  days 
had  transpired,  and  inflammation,  swelling,  and  lever 
had  come  on,  I  must  candidly  confess  that  the  issue 
was  not  always  fortunate.  Yet  the  operation  shouid 
not  on  this  account  be  dispensed  with ;  for  if  only  a 
few  can  thus  be  saved  out  of  many,  some  benefit  is  ob- 
tained, as,  without  this  step,  such  few  would  also  pe- 
rish."— Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften  b.  1,  p.  42.)  What 
I  saw  of  compound  fractures  of  the  thigh,  after  the  as- 
sault on  Bergen-op-Zoom,  we  may  remark,  coincides 
with  the  results  of  Schmucker's  ample  experience ;  tor 
the  only  two  patients  who  survived  the  bad  symptoms 
proceeding  directly  from  the  fracture  were,  one  whose 
femur  was  broken  near  the  knee,  and  another  whose 
limb  I  took  off  on  account  of  a  fracture  of  the  middle 
of  the  bone,  accompanied  with  abscesses  of  surprising 
extent.  The  latter  was  a  case,  however,  m  which  the 
limb  ought  to  have  been  removed  earlier.  The  follow- 
ing remarks,  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  I  consider  judicious  and 
correct. 

"  The  danger  and  difficulty  of  cure  attendant  on  frac- 
tures of  the  femur  from  gun-shot  wounds,  depend  much 
on  the  part  of  the  bone  injured ;  and  in  the  considera- 
tion of  these  circumstances  it  will  be  useful  to  divide 
it  into  five  parts.  Of  these,  the  head  and  neck  in- 
cluded in  the  capsular  ligament,  may  be  considered 
the  first ;  the  body  of  the  bone,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  and  the  spongy  portion  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  bone  exterior  to  the  capsular  ligament,  form- 
ing the  fifth  part.  Of  these,  the  fractures  of  the  first 
kind  are,  I  believe,  always  ultimately  fatal,  although 
life  may  be  prolonged  for  some  time.  The  upper  third 
of  the  body  of  the  bone,  if  badly  fractured,  generally 
causes  death  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks  of  acute 
suffering.  I  have  seen  few  escape,  and  then  not  with 
a  useful  limb  that  had  been  badly  fractured  in  the  mid- 
dle part.  Fractures  of  the  lower  or  fifth  division  are 
in  the  next  degree  dangerous,  as  they  generally  affect 
the  joint ;  and  the  least  dangerous  are  fractures  of  the 
lower  third  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  Of  these  even 
I  do  not  mean  to  conceal,"  that  when  there  is  much  shat- 
tered bone  the  danger  is  great,  so  that  a  fractured  thigh 
by  gun-shot,  even  without  particular  injury  of  the  soft 
parts,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  kinds  of  wounds 
that  can  occur." — kSee  Guthrie  on  Guu-shot  Wounds, 
p.  190.) 

In  compound  fractures,  as  Mr.  Pott  has  correctly 
pointed  out,  there  are  three  points  of  time  when  ampu- 
tation may  be  proper.  The  first  of  these  is  immedi- 
ately or  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
jury. The  second  is,  when  the  bones  continue  for  a 
great  length  of  time  without  any  disposition  to  unite, 
and  the  discharge  from  the  wound  has  been  so  long  and 
is  so  large  that  the  patient's  strength  fails,  and  general 
symptoms  foreboding  dissolution  come  on.  The  third 
is,  when  a  mortification  has  taken  such  complete  pos- 
session of  the  soft  parts  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
limb  quite  down  to  the  bone,  that  upon  the  separation 
of  such  parts  the  bone  or  bones  shall  be  left  bare  in  the 
interspace, 

The  first  and  second  of  these  are  matters  of  very  se- 
rious consideration.   The  third  hardly  requires  any. 

When  a  compound  fracture  is  caused  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  very  heavy  body  over  a  limb,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  broad  wheel  of  a  wagon  or  loaded  cart,  or 
by  the  fall  of  a  very  ponderous  body  on  it,  or  by  a  can- 
non-shot, or  by  any  other  means  so  violent  as  to  break 
the  bones  into  many  fragments,  and  so  to  tear,  bruise, 
and  wound  the  soft  parts,  that  there  shall  be  good  rea- 
son to  fear  that  there  will  not  be, vessels  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  circulation  with  the  parts  below  the  frac- 
ture, it  becomes,  as  Mr.  Pott  observes,  a  matter  of  the 
most  serious  consideration,  whether  an  attempt  to  save  J 


such  a  limb  will  not  occasion  loss  of  life.  This  consider- 
ation must  he  before  any  degree  of  inflammation  has 
seized  the  part,  and  therefore  must  be  immediately  after 
the  accident.  \\  hen  inflammation,  tension,  and  a  dispo- 
sition lo  gangrene  in  the  limb  have  arisen,  the  period  is 
highly  disadvantageous  for  operating,  and  the  patient's 
chances  of  being  saved  by  amputation  under  these  cir- 
cumstances are  much  smaller  than  belbre  the  changea 
here  spoken  of  had  taken  place.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  certain  examples  of  mortification  from  external 
causes,  where,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  results 
of  later  experience  than  that  of  Mr.  Pott,  the  surgeon 
should  not.  defer  amputation,  even  though  the  disorder  be 
yet  in  a  spreading  state,  attended  with  considerable  s  well- 
ing and  tension  reaching  far  up  the  limb.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject, however,  which  will  require  more  explanation 
hereafter. —  See  what  is  presently  said  on  Mortification.) 
Nor  are  the  cases  to  which  reference  is  made  meant  to 
affect  the  general  truth  of  the  observation  delivered  by 
the  most  experienced  surgeons  of  every  age,  that  when 
a  limb  is  extensively  swelled  and  inflamed,  with  a  part 
of  it  either  in  a  state  of  spreading  mortification  or 
ready  to  become  gangrenous,  the  period  is  so  unfa- 
vourable for  amputation  that  very  few  patients  so  cir- 
cumstanced ever  recover  after  the  operation.  Nor  is 
it  meant  to  be  insinuated,  that  in  the  very  cases  which, 
form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  not  amputating 
before  the  tendency  to  gangrene  has  ceased,  the  pa- 
tient might  not  have  had  an  infinitely  better  chance  of 
his  life,  had  the  operation  been  done  immediately  after 
the  first  receipt  of  the  injury,  before  any  disposition 
to  gangrene  bad  had  time  to  be  produced. 

The  necessity  of  immediate  or  very  early  decision  in 
this  case  makes  it  a  very  delicate  part  of  practice ;  for 
however  pressing  the  case  may  seem  to  the  surgeon, 
it  will  not,  in  general,  appear  in  the  same  light  to  the 
patient,  to  the  relations,  or  to  bystanders.  They  will 
be  inclined  to  regard  the  proposition  as  arising  from 
ignorance,  or  an  inclination  to  save  trouble,  or  a  desire 
to  operate ;  and  it  will  often  require  more  firmness  on 
the  part  of  the  practitioner,  and.  more  resignation  and 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  than  is  generally 
met  with,  to  submit  to  such  a  severe  operation  in  such 
a  seeming  hurry,  and  upon  so  little  apparent  delibera- 
tion ;  and  yet  it  often  happens,  that  the  suffering  this 
point  of  time  to  pass  decides  the  patient's  fate. 

This  necessity  of  early  decision  arises  from  the  quick 
tendency  to  mortification  which  ensues  in  the  injured 
limb,  and  too  often  ends  in  the  patient's  death.  That 
this  is  no  exaggeration,  says  Pott,  melancholy  and  fre- 
quent experience  evinces,  even  in  those  whose  consti- 
tut.ons  previous  to  the  accident  were  in  good  order ; 
but  much  more  in  those  who  have  been  heated  by  vio- 
lent exercise,  or  labour,  or  liquor,  or  who  have  led  very 
debauched  and  intemperate  lives,  or  who  have  habits 
naturally  inflammable  and  irritable.  This  is  often  the 
case  when  the  fracture  happens  to  the  middle  part  of 
the  bones,  but  is  much  more  likely  to  happen  when 
any  of  the  large  joints  are  concerned.  In  many  of 
these  cases  a  determination  for  or  against  amputation 
is  really  a  determination  for  or  against  the  patient's  ex- 
istence. 

That  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  saved 
some  limbs  which  have  been  cut  off,  no  man  will  pre- 
tend to  say ;  but  this  does  not  render  the  practice  in- 
judicious. Do  not  the  majority  of  those  who  get  into 
the  above  hazardous  condition,  and  on  whom  amputa 
lion  is  not  performed,  perish  in  consequence  of  their 
wounds  ?  Have  not  many  lives  been  preserved  by  am- 
putation which,  from  the  same  circumstances,  would 
otherwise  most  probably  have  been  lost  ? 

Pressing  and  urgent  as  the  state  of  a  compound  frac- 
ture may  be  at  this  first  point  of  time,  still  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  choice  whether  the  limb  shall  be  removed  or 
not ;  but  at  the  second  period  the  operation  must  be 
submitted  to,  or  the  patient  must  die. 

The  most  unpromising  appearances  at  first  do  not 
necessarily  or  constantly  end  unfortunately.  Some- 
times, after  the  most  threatening  first  symptoms  after 
considerable  length  of  time,  great  discharges  of  mat- 
ter and  large  exfoliations  of  bone,  success  shall  ulti- 
mately be  obtained,  and  the  patient  shall  recover  his 
health  and  the  use  of  his  limb. 

But  sometimes,  after  the  most  judicious  treatment 
through  every  stage  of  the  disease ;  after  the  united 
efforts  of  physic  and  surgery ;  the  sore,  instead  of 
granulating  kindly,  and  contracting  daily  to  a  smaller 
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size,  shall  remain  as  large  as  at  first,with  a  tawny, 
spongy  surface,  discharging  a  large  quantity  of  thin 
sanies,  instead  of  a  small  one  of  good  matter ;  the 
fractured  ends  of  the  bones,  instead  of  tending  to  ex- 
foliate or  to  unite,  will  remain  as  perfectly  loose  and 
disunited  as  at  first,  while  the  patient  shall  loose  his 
sleep,  his  appetite,  and  his  strength;  a  hectic  fever, 
with  a  quick,  small;  hard  pulse,  profuse  sweats,  and 
colliquative  purging,  contributing  at  the  same  time  to 
bring  tlim  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  notwithstanding 
every  kind  of  assistance :  in  these  circumstances,  if 
amputation  be  not  performed,  Mr.  Pott  asks,  what  else 
can  rescue  the  patient  from  destruction  ? 
.  The  third  and  last  period  is  a  matter  which  does 
not  require  much  consideration.  Too  often  the  inflam- 
mation consequent  upon  the  injury,  instead  of  producing 
abscess  and  suppuration,  tends  to  gangrene  and  morti- 
fication, the  progress  of  which  is  often  so  rapid,  as  to 
destroy  the  patient  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  con- 
stituting that  very  sort  of  case  in  which  amputation 
should  have  been  immediately  performed.  But  some- 
times even  this  dreadful  malady  is,  by  the  help  of  art, 
put  a  stop  to,  but  not  until  it  has  totally  destroyed  all 
the  surrounding  muscles,  tendons,  and  membranes 
quite  down  to  the  bone,  which,  upon  the  separation  of 
the  mortified  parts,  is  left  quite  bare,  and  all  circulation 
between  the  parts  above  and  those  below  is  by  this 
totally  cut  off.  In  this  instance,  whether  the  surgeon 
saw  through  the  bare  bone,  or  leave  the  separation  to 
be  effected  by  nature,  the  pntient  must  lose  his  limb. 
— iSee  Pott's  Remarks  on  the  Necessity,  &c.  of  Ampu- 
tation in  certain  Cases,  &c.  Chir.  Works,  vol.  3.) 

For  the  consideration  of  a  variety  of  complicated 
cases  which  affect  the  question  of  amputation  in  com- 
pound fractures,  I  must  refer  to  the  article  Gun-shot 
Wounds. 

2.  Extensive  contused  and  lacerated  wounds. 
These  form  the  second  class  of  general  cases  re- 
quiring amputation.  Wounds  without  fracture  are  not 
often  so  bad  as  to  require  this  operation.  When  a  limb, 
however,  is  extensively  contused  and  lacerated,  and  its 
principal  blood-vessels  are  injured,  so  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  a  continuance  of  the  circulation,  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  member  should  be  recommended, 
whether  the  bones  be  injured  or  not.  Also,  since  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  can  preserve  a  limb  so 
injured,  and  such  wounds  are  more  likely  to  mortify 
than  any  others,  the  sooner  the  operation  is  undertaken 
the  better. 

In  these  cases,  as  in  those  of  compound  fractures, 
though  amputation  may  not  always  be  necessary  at 
first,  it  may  become  so  afterward.  The  foregoing 
observations,  relative  to  the  second  period  of  compound 
fractures,  are  equally  applicable  to  badly  lacerated 
wounds,  unattended  with  injury  of  the  bones.  Some- 
times a  rapid  mortification  comes  on ;  or  a  profuse 
suppuration,  which  the  system  can  no  longer  endure. — 
(Encyclopedic  M«5thodique ;  partie  Chir.  t.  I,  p.  80.) 

3.  Cases  in  which  part  of  a  limb  has  been  carried  away 
by  a  camion  ball. 

When  part  of  a  limb  has  been  torn  off  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  or  any  other  cause  capable  of  producing  a  similar 
effect,  the  formation  of  a  good  and  serviceable  stump, 
the  greater  facility  of  healing  the  clean,  regular  wound 
of  amputation,  and  the  benefit  of  a  far  more  expedi- 
tious, as  well  as  of  a  sounder1  cure,  are  the  principal 
reasons  which  heie  make  the  operation  advisable. 

This  was  an  instance,  in  which  some  foimer  sur- 
geons disputed  the  necessity  of  amputation.  They 
urged  as  a  reason  for  their  opinion,  that  the  limb  being 
already  removed,  it  is  better  to  endeavour  to  cure  the 
wound  as  speedily  as  possible,  than  increase  the  pa- 
tient's sufferings  and  danger,  by  making  him  submit  to 
amputation.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  bones  «re  generally  shattered,  and  reduced  into 
numerous  fragments;  the  muscles  and  tendons  are 
unequally  divided,  and  their  ends  torn  and  contused. 
Now,  none  of  the  old  surgeons  questioned  the  absolute 
necessity  of  extracting  the  splinters  of  bone,  and  cut- 
ting away  the  irregular  extremities  of  the  tendons  and 
muscles,  which  operations  would  require  a  longer  time 
than  amputation  itself.  Besides,  we  should  recollect 
that,  by  making  the  incision  above  the  injured  part,  so 
as  to  be  enabled  to  cover  the  bone  with  flesh  and  integu- 
monts  perfectly  free  from  injury,  the  extent  of  the 


wound  is  so  diminished,  that  the  healing  can  be  accom 
plished  in  one-third  of  the  time  which  would  otherwise 
be  requisite,  and  a  much  firmer  cicatrix  is  also  obtained. 
Such  reflections  must  convince  us,  that  amputation 
here  holds-  forth  very  great  advantages.  It  cannot  fti- 
crease  the  patient's  danger,  and  as  for  the  momentary 
augmentation  of  pain  which  he  suffers,  he  is  amply 
compensated  by  all  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  ope- 
ration.— i,See  Gun-shot  Wounds.) 

4.  Mortification. 

Mortification  is  another  cause,  which,  when  ad- 
vanced to  a  certain  degree,  renders  amputation  indis- 
pensably proper.  We  have  noticed,  that  bad  compound 
fractures  and  wounds  often  terminate  in  the  death  of 
the  injured  limb.  Such  surgeons  as  have  been  deter- 
mined, at  all  events,  to  oppose  the  performance  of  am- 
putation, have  pretended,  that  the  operation  is  here 
totally  useless.  They  assert,  that  when  the  mortifica- 
tion is  only  in  a  slight  degree,  it  may  be  cured,  and  that 
when  it  has  spread  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  patient 
will  perish,  whether  amputation  be  performed  or  not 
But  this  way  of  viewing  things  is  so  contrary  to  facts, 
and  the  experience  of  every  impartial  practitioner,  that 
I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  refute  the  assertion.  While 
it  is  allowed  that  it  would  be  very  bad  practrce,  to  am- 
putate on  every  slight  appearance  of  gangrene,  it  is 
equally  a  fact,  that  when  the  disorder  affects  the  sub- 
stance of  a  member,  the  operation  is  generally  the 
safest  and  most  advantageous  measure.  Nay,  there 
are,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  certain  forms  of  morti- 
fication, in  which  the  early  performance  of  amputation 
is  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  patient. 

Practitioners  have  entertained  very  opposite  opinions, 
concerning  the  period  when  one  should  operate  in  cases 
of  mortification.  Some  pretend,  that  whenever  the  dis- 
order presents  itself,  and  especially  when  it  is  the  effect 
of  external  violence,  we  should  imputate  immediately 
the  mortification  has  decidemy  begun  to  form,  and 
while  the  mischief  is  in  a  spreading  state.  Others  be- 
lieve, that  the  operation  should  never  be  undertaken 
before  the  progress  of  the  disorder  has  stopped,  even 
not  till  the  dead  parts  have  licgun  to  separate  from  the 
living  ones. 

The  advocates  for  the  speedy  performance  of  ampu- 
tation declare,  that  the  farther  progress  of  the  mortifi- 
cation may  be  stopped,  and  the  life  of  the  patient  pre- 
served, by  cutting  above  the  parts  affected.  However, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  greater  number  of  emi- 
nent surgical  writers,  this  practice  is  highly  dangerous, 
and  undeserving  of  confidence.  Whatever  pains  may 
be  taken,  in  the  operation,  only  to  divide  solmd  parts, 
there  is  no  certainty  of.  succeeding  in  this  object, 
and  the  most  skilful  practitioner  may  be  deceived. 
The  skin  may  appear  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  free 
from  inflammation,  while  the  muscles  which  it  covers, 
and  the  parts  immediately  surrounding  the  bone,  may 
actually  be  in  a  gangrenous  state.  But  even  when  the 
soft  parts  are  found  free  from  apparent  distemper,  on 
making  the  incision,  still,  if  the  operator  should  not 
have  waited  till  the  mortification  has  ceased  to  spread, 
the  stump  will  almost  always  be  attacked  by  gangrene. 
Surgeons  who  have  had  opportunities  of  frequently 
seeing  wounds  which  have  a  tendency  to  mortify,  en- 
tertain the  latter  opinion.  Such  was  the  sentiment  of 
Pott,  who  says  that  he  has  often  seen  the  experiment 
made,  of  amputating  a  limb  in  which  gangrene  had 
begun  to  show  itself,  but  never  saw  it  succeed,  and  it 
invariably  hastened  the  patient's  death. 

The  operation  may  be  postponed,  however,  too  long. 
Mr.  S.  Sharp,  in  particular,  recommended  too  much 
delay,  advising  the  operation  never  to  be  done,  till  the 
natural  separation  of  the  mortified  parts  had  considera- 
bly advanced.  Mr.  Sharp  was  a  surgeon  of  immense 
experience,  and  his  authority  carries  with  it  the  great- 
est weight.  But,  perhaps,  he  was  too  zealous  in  his 
opposition  to  a  practice,  the  peril  of  which  he  had  so 
often  beheld.  When  the  mortification  has  ceased  to 
spread,  there  is  no  occasion  for  farther  delay.  We  now 
obtain,  just  as  certainly,  all  the  benefits  of  the  operation, 
and  get  rid  of  a  mass  of  putridity,  the  exhalations 
from  which  poison  the  atmosphere  which  the  patient 
breathes,  and  are  highly  detrimental  to  his  health. 
Nay,  according  to  the  reports  of  writers,  patients  in 
these  circumstances  may  actually  fall  victims  to  the 
absorption  of  the  putrid  matter  which  is  suffered  to 
remain  too  long.   However,  this  danger  would  not  be 
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so  considerable  as  that  which  would  arise  from  too 
precipitate  an  operation ;  anil  it  is  better  to  defer  ampu- 
tation a  little  more  than  is  absolutely  requisite,  than 
run  any  risk  of  doing  the  operation  before  it  is  certain 
that  the  parts  have  lost  their  tendency  to  gangrene. 

In  tin  iTtio'.e  Mortification,  we  have  noticed  particu- 
lar cases  of  gangrene,  where,  according  to  Carrey's 
experience,  the.  surgeon  is  not  to  wait  for  the  line  of 
separation  being  formed,  but  have  recourse  to  the  im- 
mediate performance  of  amputation.  The  experience 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  tends  also  to  confirm  the  propriety 
of  such  practice.— (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  0,  p. 
156,  &c.1 

In  an  example,  where  a  large  part  of  the  arm  was 
deeply  affected  with  gangrene  from  external  violence, 
and  the  disorder  was  yet  making  rapid  progress,  I  once 
recommended  the  performance  of  amputation  at  the 
shoulder-joint.  On  the  whole  this  instance  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  practice  ;  for,  though  the  patient  died  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  probably  he  would  not  have  lived 
twenty-four  hours,  had  the  operation  not  been  done ; 
nor  was  the  stump  attacked  with  mortification,  a  cir- 
cumstance worthy  of  attention,  because  it  is  a  danger 
particularly  insisted  upon  by  the  opponents  of  amputa- 
tion under  the  preceding  circumstances ;  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  large  abscess,  which  formed  in  the  back, 
as  was  supposed,  from  a  violent  blow  received  m  the 
fall  which  produced  the  original  injury,  there  were 
well-grounded  hopes  of  recovery.  The  patient,  nere 
spoken  of,  was  attended  by  Dr.  Blicke,  of  Waltham- 

StOW.  „  ■_■'£! 

There  is  likewise  a  species  of  gangrene,  which  i» 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Guthrie  as  requiring  early  amputa- 
tion.   "  A  soldier  (says  hcj  shall  receive  a  flesh-wound 
from  a  musket-ball  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  which 
passed  through  the  limb  apparently,  on  a  superhcia 
inspection,  without  injuring  the  mam  artery ;  or  it  shall 
pass  close  behind  the  femur,  where  the  artery  turns  to 
the  back  part  of  the  bone ;  or  it  may  go  through  the 
middle  of  the  bone,  from  behind  forwards,  between  the 
condyles  of  the  remur,  into  the  knee-joint,  and  the 
patient  shall  walk  to  the  surgeon  with  little  assistance, 
be  superficially  dressed,  and,  in  many  cases  be  consi- 
dered slightly  wounded ;  yet  the  femoral  artery  and 
vein  of  the  whole  of  these  cases,  and,  indeed,  m  many 
others,  shall  be  wounded,  or  cut  across,  and  the  local 
inflammation  be  so  slight  as  to  obtain  little  attention. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  patient  shows  his  toes 
discoloured,  and  complains  of  pain  and  coldness  in  the 
limb  below  the  wound,  the  constitution  begins  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  injury,  and  the  surgeon  probably  thinks 
the  case  extraordinary.    Perhaps  he  suspects  the  real 
state  of  the  injury  ;  but  is  surprised  that  a  wound  of 
the  femoral  or  popliteal  artery,  with  so  little  attendant 
injury,  could  cause  mortification,  «fcc.   He  is  anxious 
to  do  something ;  but  mortification,  or  at  least  gangrene, 
having  commenced,  be  must,  according  to  general  rule, 
await  the  formation  of  the  line  of  separation.  The 
tcmperatu.e  of  the  leg,  a  little  above  the  gangrene,  is 
good,  perhaps  higher  than  natural ;  he  hopes  it  will  not 
extend  farther,  and  it  probably  does  remain  station- 
ary for  a  little  time.    At  last,  the  parts  originally 
affected,  the  toes,  become  sphacelated,  and  gangrene 
quickly  spreads  up  the  leg  as  far  as  the  wounded  ar- 
tery, by  which  time  the  patient  dies." 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  a  disaster,  where 
the  artery,  or  artery  and  vein,  have  been  divided,  Mr. 
Guthrie  recommends  the  performance  of  amputation 
as  soon  as  the  gangrene  is  perceived  to  extend  beyond 
thr  toes;  and  the  swelling  and  slight  attendant  inflam- 
mation which  is  marked  more  by  the  tumefaction,  than 
the  redness  of  the  part,  has  passed  higher  up  than  the 
ankle.— ,See  Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  bO,  61.) 

5.  White  swellings. 
Scrofulous  joints,  with  diseased  bones,  and  distem- 
nered  ligaments  and  cartilages,  is  another  case,  in 
which  amputation  may  become  absolutely  necessary. 
As  Mr  Pott  remarks,  there  is  one  circumstance  aitend- 
in-  this  complaint,  often  rendering  it  particularly  un- 
pleasant which  is,  that  the  subjects  are  most  frequently 
voun"  children,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  determining 
for  themselves,  which  inflicts  a  very  distressing  task 
on  their  nearest  relations.  AH  the  efforts  of  physic 
and  surgery  often  prove  absolutely  ineffectual,  not  only 
to  cure,  but  even  to  retard,  the  disease  in  question. 
Notwithstanding  many  cases  admit  of  cure,  there  are 


numerous  others  which  do  not  so.  The ^.mug :  often 
begins  in  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  the  eel  ulur 
texture  of  the  heads  of  the  bones  forming  the  large 
articulations,  such  as  the  hip,  knee,  ankle,  and  elbow 
the  bones  become  diseased,  in  a  manner  w huh  we 
shall  explain  in  the  article  .taints,  sometimes  villi  great 
pain  and  symptomatic  fever ;  sometimes  with  very  mtie 
of  either,  at  least  in  the  beginning.  The  cartilages 
covering  the  ends  of  these  bones,  and  designed  lor  tns 
mobility  of  the  joints,  are  totally  destroyed;  the  epi 
physes  in  young  subjects  are  either  partially  or  totally 
separated  from  the  said  bones ;  the  ligaments  of  tho 
joints  are  so  thickened  and  spoiled  by  the  distemper, 
as  to  lose  all  natural  appearance,  and  become  quit  j 
unfit  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intendea : 
the  parts  appointed  for  the  secretion  of  the  synovia 
become  distempered  in  like  manner ;  all  these  together 
furnish  a  large  quantity  of  stinking  sanious  matter, 
which  is  discharged  cither  through  artificial  openings, 
made  for  the  purpose,  or  through  small  ulcerated  ones 
These  openings  commonly  lead  to  bones  which  are 
diseased  through  their  whole-  texture.  When  the  dis- 
ease has  got  into  this  state,  the  constant  pain,  irritation, 
and  discharge  bring  on  hectic  symptoms  of  the  most 
destructive  kind,  such  as  total  loss  of  appetite,  rest, 
f>nd  strength,  profuse  night-sweats,  and  as  profuse 
purgings,  which  foil  all  the  efforts  of  medicine,  and 
bring  the  patient  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

It'isan  incontestable  truth,' that  unless  amputation 
be  performed,  a  patient  thus  situated  must  perish ;  and 
it  is  equally  true,  that  numbers,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, by  submitting  to  the  operation,  have  recovered 
vigorous  health  —  See  Pott  on  Amputation., 

It  is  a  fact,  highly  important  to  be  known,  that  in 
these  cases  amputation  is  attended  with  more  success, 
when  performed  late,  than  when  undertaken  at  an 
early  period,  before  the  disease  has  made  great  ad- 
vances. This  is  particularly  fortunate,  as  it  affords 
time  for  giving  a  fair  trial  to  such  remedies  as  are  best 
calculated  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  and 
obviate  all  necessity  for  the  operation—  (Encyclopedic 
Methodique,  torn.  1,  p.  83.  See  Joints,  White  Swell- 
ing.) 


6.  Exostoses. 
Here  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  mention,  that 
this  disease  may  render  amputation  necessary,  when 
the  tumour  becomes  hurtful  to  the  health,  or  insup- 
portable, on  account  of  its  weight  or  other  circum- 
stances, and  cannot  be  removed  by  any  of  the  plans 
specified  in  the  article  Exostoses. 

"■■  '  ' , ,    '*  '  .  <**t 

7.  Necrosis. 

Another  distemper,  sometimes  producing  a  necessity 
for  amputation,  is  necrosis,  or  the  death  of  the  whole, 
or  of  a  very  considerable  part,  of  the  bones  of  the  ex- 
tremities, accompanied  with  such  extensive  abscesses, 
such  disease  of  the  soft  parts,  such  disorder  of  the 
constitution  and  prostration  of  strength,  that  every 
hope  of  a  cure  being  effected  by  a  natural  process  must 
be  renounced.  By  necrosis,  is  here  meant,  not  merely 
some  disease  which  destroys  the  surface  of  a  bone,  hut 
one  which  extends  its  depredations  to  the  whole  of  the 
internal  substance,  and  that  from  end  to  end.  Por- 
tions of  the  hones  die  from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as 
struma,  lues  venerea,  deep-seated  abscesses,  pressure, 
&c. ;  and  bones  in  this  state,  when  properly  treated, 
often  exfoliate  and  cast  off  their  dead  parts.  But 
when  the  whole  substance  of  a  bone  becomes  diseased 
from  end  to  end,  frequently  no  means  will  avail.  Tn 
the  words  of  Mr.  Pott,  the  use  of  the  scalpel,  the  rasp- 
atory, and  the  rugine,  for  the  removal  of  the  diseased 
surface  of  bones ;  of  the  trephine,  for  perforating  into 
the  internal  texture  of  the  diseased  bone,  and  of  exfo- 
liating applications  (if  there  be  any  such  which  merit 
the  namei,  will  prove  in  many  instances  unavailing, 
and,  unless  the  whole  bone  be  removed  by  amputation, 
the  patient  will  die.  Mr.  Pott's  refutation  of  Bi'.gucr, 
who  asserts  thaf  amputation  is  not  requisite  in  these 
instances,  is  a  masterly  and  most  convincing  produc- 
tion ;  but  I  would  not  exactly  do  as  the  former  of  these 
writers  has  done,  and  positively  affirm,  that  every  ex- 
tensive necrosis,  affecting  a  bone  nearly  its  whole 
length, must  inevitably  require  amputation.  Thepower 
of  nature  in  restoring  the  hones  is  sometimes  wonder- 
ful, as  will  be  hereafter  explained  — (See  Necrosis.) 
The  very  late  period  at  which  an  extensive  necro- 
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sis  may  follow  the  injury  of  a  bone,  and  make  am- 
putation necessary,  is  sometimes  almost  incredible. 
Schmucker  details  the  case  of  a  captain  who  received 
a  musket-ball  through  the  left  arm',  four  or  five  inches 
a^iove  the  elbow.  The  bone  was  violently  struck,  but 
not  broken ;  several  exfoliations  followed,  and  after 
more  than  a  year's  treatment,  the  patient  appeared^per- 
fectly  cured.  For  nine  years  this  officer  remained 
well ;  but  at  the  end  of  this  time,  being  on  a  journey, 
he  was  attacked  with  pain  and  inflammation  in  the 
wounded  part,  and  febrile  symptoms.  He  hastened  to 
Berlin,  and  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Theden  and 
Schmucker,  who  found  an  abscess  in  the  situation  of 
the  former  wound,  and  as  an  opening  had  been  already 
made,  the  bone  could  be  felt  stripped  nf  its  periosteum. 
At  length  apiece  of  bone  exfoliated,  and  became  loose, 
precisely  under  the,  brachial  artery,  «vhich  interfered 
with  its  removal.  Notwithstanding  the  discharge,  the 
elbow-joint  continued  "swelled,  and  there  were  red 
points  observable,  not  only  above  that  joint,  but  also 
over  the  heads  of<thc  ulna  and  radius,  indicating  disease 
of  those  bones.  Amputation  was  therefore  performed 
by  Theden,  and  the  patient  got  quite  well.  On  examin- 
ing the  os  brachii,  a  splinter  was  found,  three  inches  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth,  its  edges  being  thirl  and 
sharpj  while  its  centre  was  more  than  three  lines 
thick.  The  bone,  every  where  about  the  place  where 
it  had  been  struck  by  the  ball,  seemed  to  consist,  of 
callus  without  any  medullary  .cavity,  and  the  whole 
of  it  down  to  the  elbow  had  no  periosteum.  The  car- 
tilage appeared  also  disposed  to  separate,  and  the  peri- 
osteum was  detached  from  the  radius  and  ulna,  wbich 
were  likewise  affected  with  necrosis.— (See  Schmuck- 
er's  Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  1,  p.  23,  ed.  2.)  " 

8.  Cancerous  and  other  inveterate  diseases,  such  as 
fungus  /nematodes.-  • 
Cancerous,  inveterate  diseases,  and  malignant  incura- 
ble ulcers  on  the  limbs,  sometimes  render  amputation 
a  matter  of  necessity.  In  treating  of  cancer,  we  shall 
remark  that  little  or  no  confidence  can  be  placed  either 
in  internal  or  any  kind  of  topical  remedies,  and  that 
there  is  nothing,  except  the  total  separation  ol  the  part 
affected,  upon  which  any  rational  hopes  of  cure  .can  be 
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patient's  exercises.  It  does  not  alter  the  natural  colour 
ot  the  skm,  at  least  until  it  has  attained  a  eonsiderabl 
size.  It  enlarges  gradually,  does  not  soften  as  it  en 
larges,  but  continues  through  the  greatest  part  of  it  in. 
compressibly  hard,  and  when  it  is  got  to  a  large  size, 
it  seems  to  contain  a  fluid,  which  may  be  felt  towards 
the  bottom,  or  resting,  as  it  were,  on  the  back  part  of 
the  bones.  If  an  opening  be  made  for  the  discharge  of 
this  fluid,  it  must  be  made  very  deep,  and  through  a 
strangely  distempered  mass.  This  fluid  is  generally 
small  in  quantity,  and  consists  of  a  sanies  mixed  with 
grumous  blood ;  the  discharge  of  it  produces  very  little 
diminution  of  the  tumour,  and  very  high  symptoms  of 
irritation  and  inflammation  come  on,  and,  advancing 
with  great  rapidity,  and  most  exquisite  pain,  very  soon 
destroy  the  patient,  either  by  the  fever,  which  is  high 
and  unremitting,  or  by  a  mortification  of  the  whole 
leg.  If  amputation  has  not  been  performed,  and  the 
patient  dies,  after  the  tumour  has  been  freely  opened, 
the  mortified  and  putrid  state  of  the  parts  prevents  all 
satisfactory  examination;  but  if  the  limb  was  re- 
moved, without  any  previous  operation  (and  which. 
Mr.  Pott,  in  his  experience,  found  to  be  the  only  way 
of  preserving  the  patient's  life),  the  posterior  tibial  ar- 
tery will  be  found  to  be  enlarged,  distempered,  and 
burst ;  the  muscles  of  the  calf  to  have  been  converted 
into  a  strangely  morbid  mass  ;  and  the  posterior  part 
of  both  the  tibia  and  fibula  more  or  less  carious. — 
(Pott  on  Amputation.) 

It  seems  only  necessary  to  adduce  another  species 
of  tumour  toMllustrate  the  necessity  of  amputation. 
The  following  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Abernethy.  A 
woman  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
with  a  hard  tumour  in  the  ham.  It  was  about  tour 
inches  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth.  She  had  also  a 
tumour  in  front  of  the  thigh,  a  little  above  the  patella, 
of  less  size  and  hardness.  The  tumour  in  the  ham,  by 
its  pressure  on  the  nerves  and  vessels,  had  greatly  les- 
sened the  sensibility,  and  obstructed  the  circulation  of 
the  leg,  so  that  the  limb  was  very  cedematous.  As  it 
appeared  impossible  to  remove  this  tumour,  and  its  ori 
gin  and  connexions  were  unknown,  amputation  was 
performed.    On  examining  the  amputated  limb,  the 

--•--—>->—■  -.         -"■>  i.^"  vi  wuic  mil  uc  I  tumour  in  the  ham  could  only  be  divided  with  a  saw 

built.    Cancer  is  no  frequently  seen  on  the  extremi-  I  Several  slices  were  taken  out  of  it  by  tnis  means  and 

fieS-  ifhJLT1  ofexPher>en<;e'  howevf  '"ust  occur  i  appeared  to  consist  of  a  coagulable  Ld  va"X 'sub- 
[y  have  seen,  m  this  situation,  if  not  actnallv   <t^ro  ;„  tv,o  ;„t„«.,;  <-.?.v.:.^  .  j    ,  „ .  u 


sionally  have  seen,  in  this  situation,  if  not  actually 
cancer,  diseases  quite  as  intractable,  and  which  cannot 
be' cured  except  by  removing  the  affected  part.  This 
may  often  be  accomplished  without  cutting  off  the 
whole  limb.  But  when  the  disease  has  spread  beyond 
certain  bounds,  amputation  above  the  part  affected  is 
the  only  thing  to  which  recourse  can  be  had  with  any 
hope  of  success.  Sometimes,  when  the  operation  has 
been  delayed  too  long,  even  amputation  itself  will  not 
effect  a  cure.  In  a  few  cases  of  fungus  hfeinatodes, 
the  operation  has  succeeded,  however,  after  the  dis- 
ease had  reappeared,  and  a  cure  had  been  seemingly 
achieved  by  the  excision  of  the  diseased  parts.  Yet, 
from  -what  I  have  seen  of  fungus  haematodes,  I  should 
much  doubt  whether  the  benefit  obtained  by  amputation 
would  be  lasting ;  as  when  this  disease  shows  itself 
only  externally,  internal  organs  are  mostly  at  the  same 
ime  similarly  affected— (See  Fungus  Haematodes.) 

Besides  cancerous,  there  are  other  ulcers,  which  may 
render  amputation  indispensable.  Thus,  when  an  ex- 
tensive ulcer,  of  any  sort  whatsoever,  is  evidently  im- 
pairing the  health;  when,  instead  of  yielding  to  reme- 
dies, it  becomes  larger  and  more  inveterate ;  when,  in 
short,  it  puts' life  in  imminent  danger;  amputation 
should  be  advised. 

9.  Various  tumours. 

That  there  are  numerous  swellings,  which  destroy 
the  texture  of  the  limbs,  rendering  them  useless ;  caus- 
ing dreadful  sufferings,  and  bringing  the  patients  into 
the  most  debilitated  state,  no  man  of  observation  can 
fail  to  have  seen.  When  such  tumaurs  can  neither  be 
dispersed  nor  cut  out  with  safety,  amputation  of  the 
limb  is  the  only  resource. 

Mr.  Pott  has  particularly  described  a  tumour  affect- 
ing the  leg,  for  which  the  operation  is  sometimes  re- 
quisite. It  has  its  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  or  rather  more  towards  its  upper  part,  under  the 
gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles.  It  begins  by  a 
small,  hard,  deep-seated  swelling,  sometimes  very 
painful,  sometimes  but  little  so,  and  only  hindering  the 
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stance,  in  the  interstices  of  which  a  great  deal  of  bony 
matter  was  deposited.  The  remainder  of  .the  tumour 
was  macerated  and  dried,  and  it  appeared  to  be  formed 
of  an  irregular  and  compact  deposition  of  the  earth  of 
bone.  The  tumour  on  the  front  of  the  thigh  was  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  ham,  but  contained  so 
little  lime,  that  it  could  be  cut  with  a  knife.  The 
thigh-bone  was  not  at  all  diseased,  which  is  mentioned, 
because,  when  bony  matter  is  deposited  in  a  limb,  it 
generally  arises  from  the  disease  of  a  bone—  (Surgical 
Observations,  1804.) 

Before  the  late  facts  and  improvements  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  aneurisms,  these  cases,  on  the  extremi- 
ties, were  generally  set  down  as  requiring  amputation. 
Even  Mr.  Pott,  and  J.  L.  Petit,  wrote  in  recommenda- 
tion of  such  practice,  and  their  observations  on  this 
subject  are  among  the  few  parts  of  their  writings 
•  which  the  enlargement  of  surgical  knowledge,  since 
their  time,  has  rendered  objectionable.  The  surgeon 
to  whom  the  honour  of  first  correcting  this  erroneous 
doctrine  belongs  is  A.  N.  Guenault.  who  opposed  the 
advice  delivered  on  this  subject  by  Petit.— (Haller 
Disp.  Chir.  vol.  5,  p.  155.) 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  cases  requir- 
ing amputation,  with  advising  surgeons  never  to  un- 
dertake this  serious  operation,  without  consulting  the 
opinions  of  other  professional  men,  whenever  their  ad- 
vice can  be  obtained.  The  best  operators  are  often  de- 
ficient in  that  invaluable  kind  of  judgment  by  which 
the  cases  absolutely  demanding  amputation  are  dis- 
criminated from  others,  in  which  the  operation  may  be 
wisely  postponed,  and  a  chance  taken  of  preserving 
the  limb.  6 

Historical  remarks  on  Amputation. 
The  history  of  amputation  evinces  that  the  steps  of 
surgery  to  perfection  are  slow,  and  that  they  even 
sometimes  deviate  from  the  straight  path,  though  upon 
all  essential  points  no  retrogration  has  ever  taken 
place.  Here  nature  has  acted  as  the  guide,  and  the 
surgeon's  chief  merit  has  consisted  in  obeying  the 
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hints  which  she  herself  has  thrown  out.  As  already 
mentioned,  the.  following  natural  occurren  :e,  no  doubt, 
was  one  of  the  circumstances  which  first  led  to  the 
hold  practice  of  amputation  :  in  consequence  of  dis- 
ease and  grievous  ;  local  injuries,  whole  limbs  were 
sometimes  seized  with  mortification.  In  the  majority 
of  cases, -this  was  attended  with  so  mr.cn  constitutional 
disturbance  that  the  patients  died ;  but  in  other  less 
numerous  instances,  the  mortification  was  confined  to 
the  part;  suppuration  was  established  between  the 
dead  and  living  parts;  the  whole  of  the  mortified 
limb  fell  olf ;  the  suppurating  surfaces  healed  up ;  and 
thus,  by  the  powers  of  nature,  the  patients  were  re- 
stored to  health.  Here  was  clearly  proved  the  possi- 
bility of  recovery,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  a  limb. 
The  surgeon,  as  Briinninghauseri  remarks,  viewed 
with  surp-ise  this  course  of  nature,  and  hardly  ven- 
tured to  promote  it  by  the  feeble  means  formerly  em- 
ployed, which,  however,  were  not  really  needed.  But 
as  the  mortified  parts,  previously  to  their  detachment, 
caused  great  annoyance  by  their  fetor,  a  surgical  at- 
tempt was  at  length  made  to  get  rid  of  them ;  in  doing 
which  the  knife  was  always  kept  from  touching  the 
living  flesh,  on  account  of  a  well-grounded  fear  of 
bleeding,  for  the  suppression  of  which  no  effectual 
methods  were  known.  Such  was  the  practice  that 
prevailed  from  Hippocrates  down  to  Celsus.— (Erfahr. 
&c.  fiber  die  Amp.  p.  14.)  "  Partes  autem  corporis, 
quae  infra  terminos  denigrationis  fuerint,  ubi  jam  pror- 
sus  emortme  fuerint  et  dolorem  non  senserint,  ad  ar- 
ticulos  aut'erendae  ea  cautione  ut  ne  vulnus  inferatur," 
<&c— (De  Articulis,  sect.  6.)  Here  we  find  that  the 
earliest  mode  of  amoutation  was  that  done  at  the  joints. 

A.  C.  Celsus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
whose  book,  De  Re  Medica,  should  be  read  by  every 
surgeon,  has  left  us  a  short  description  of  the  mode 
of  amputating  gangrenous  limbs. — (Lib.  7,  c.  33.)  It 
has  been  often  remarked,  that  Celsus  has  lea  no  in- 
structions for  securing  the  divided  blood-vessels  ;  but 
it  has  not  been  commonly  noticed,  that  in  his  chapter 
on  wounds  he  directs  us  to  stop  hemorrhage  by  taking 
hold  of  the  vessels,  then  tying  them  in  two  places  and 
dividing  the  intermediate  portion.  If  this  measure 
cannot  be  adopted,  he  advises  the  use  of  a  cauterizing 
iron.  Several  hints  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings 
of  Celsus,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  liga- 
ture of  bleeding  vessels  was  sometimes  practised  at 
the-  early  ase  in  which  he  lived ;  and  this  supposi- 
tion is  strengthened  by  a  fragment  of  Archigenes  pre- 
served by  Cocchius,  on  the  subject  of  amputation, 
where  he  speaks  of  tying  or  sewing  the  blood-vessels. 
We  are  not,  however,  in  possession  of  all  the  writings 
of  medical  authors  prior  to  the  time  of  Galen,  and  must 
therefore  remain  in  doubt  upon  this  point.— (.Rees's  Cy- 
clopaedia, art.  Amputation.) 

This  anonymous  writer  argues,  therefore,  with  some 
appearance  of  reason,  that  if  amputation  often  proved 
fatal  in  the  days  of  Celsus,  "  saepe  in  ipso  opere,"  as 
the  expression  is,  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  some 
efficacious  method  of  compressing  the  blood-vessels 
during  the  operation  itself;  for  whether  the  use  of  the 
ligature  were  known  to  the  ancients  or  not,  no  doubt 
exists  about  their  itmorance  of  the  tourniquet. 

But  admitting  that  the  ancients  were  not  altogether 
uninformed  of  the  plan  of  tying  arteries,  it  cannot  be 
credited  that  they  adopted  the  practice  to  any  extent ; 
for  if  they  had,  they  would  not  have  continued  so  par- 
tial to  the  cautery,  boiling  oils,  and  a  farrago  of  as- 
tringent applications.  They  would  also  never  have 
had=recourse  to  the  barbarous  method  of  cutting  the 
flesh  with  a  red-hot  knife,  with  the  view  of  stopping 
the  hemorrhage  by  converting  the  whole  surface  of  the 
stump  into  an  eschar.  Painful  in  its  execution  and 
horrid  in  its  consequence  as  thi--  burning  operation 
w  it  seldom  proved  a  lasting  a.itidote  to  the  bleed- 
in  «■  winch  generally  came  on  in  a  fatal  manner,  as  soon 
«as°th3  "sloughs  were  loose.  On  this  part  of  ihe  sub- 
ject my  own  ideas  fully  agree  with  those  of  a  distin- 
guished foreign  surgeon,  who  says,  that  although  the 
document  left  us  may  prove  that  the  hgatufe  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  employed  in  cases  of  aneurisms 
and  wounded  blood-vessels,  nay,  that  the  arteries  were 
secured  with  a  needle  and  ligature ;  yet  the  practice 
could  not  have  been  extended  to  the  operation  of  ampu- 
tation, since,  with  the  custom  of  making  the  incisions  in 
the  dead  parts,  the  method  scarcely  admitted  of  being 
put  in  execution.— ^Brunniughausen,  Erfahr.  uber  die 


Amput.  p.  29.)  Ambrose  Pare,  therefore,  seems  to  me 
to  deserve  as  much  praise  for  the  introduction  of  the 
ligature  into  common  use,  as  if  no  allusion  to  mis  me- 
thod whatsoever  had  existed  in  the  writings  of  Celsus 
and  other  ancients.  ,  .  1 

The  different  parts  of  the  operation  meriting  parti- 
oular  attention  are,  the  choice  of  the  part  of  the  limb 
where  the  incisions  arc  to  begin  .  the  measures  Un- 
guarding against  bleeding  during  the  operation  ;  the 
division  of  the  integuments,  muscles,  and  bones,  which 
is  to  be  accomplished  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  stump  will  afterward  be  covered  with 
skin ;  tying  the  arteries,  which  should  be  done  with- 
oulincluding  the  nerves  or  any  other  adjacent  part ; 
placing  the  integuments  in  a  .proper  position  after  the 
operation;  and,  finally,  the  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  wound.  ». 

At  the  period  of  making  the  incision,  the  ancients 
contented  themselves  with  having  the  skin  forcibly 
drawn  upwards  by  an  assistant ;  they  next  amded, 
with  one  sweep  of  the  knife,  the  integuments  and  flesh 
down  to  the  bone,  and  afterward  sawed  the  bone  on  a 
revel  with  the  soft  parts,  which  were  drawn  upwards. 
Celsus  considered  it  better  to  let  the  incision  encroach 
upon  the  living  flesh  than  leave  any  of  the  diseased 
parts  behind.  "  Et  potius  ex  sana  parte  aliquid  exci 
datur,  quam  ex  aegra  relinquatur."— (De  Medicina,  lib. 
7,  c.  33.) 

It  appears,  however,  that  his  views  extended  farther 
than  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  even  his 
followers,  almost  downto  modem  times.  After  cutting 
the  muscles  down  to  the  bone,  he  says  that  the  flesh 
should  be  reflected  and  detached  underneath  with  a 
scalpel,  in  order  to  denude  a  portion  of  the  bone,  winch 
is  then  to  be  sawn  as  near  as  possible  to  the  healthy 
flesh  which  remains  adherent.  He  states,  that  when 
this  plan  is  pursued,  the  skin  around  the  wound  will  be 
so  loose  that  it  can  almost  be  made  to  cover  the  extre- 
mity of  the  bone.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  ad- 
vice, inculcated  by  Celsus,  should  not  have  been  com- 
prehended, or  that  it  should  have  been  so  neglected  as 
to  stand  in  need,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  discoverer,  and 
that  a  suggestion  of  such  importance  should  have  re- 
mained so  long  useless.  But  the  fact  is,  hemorrhage 
formerly  rendered  amputation  so  dangerous,  that  the 
ancient  surgeons  could  not  devote  much  attention  to 
any  thing  else  in  the  operation,  and  practitioners  am- 
putated so  seldom,  that  we  read  in  Albucasis  that  ho 
positively  refused  to  cut  off  a  person's  hand,  lest  a  fatal 
hemorrhage  should  ensue,  and  the  patient  did  it  him- 
self and  recovered.  Over  that  part  of  the  stump  which 
the  small  quantity  of  preserved  skin  would  not  cover, 
Celsus  recommended  compresses,  and  a  sponge  dipped 
in  vinegar  to  be  laid. —  De  Re  Medica,  lib.  7,  c.  33.) 

Archigenes,  who  was  born  at  Apamia,  iti  Syria,  was 
the  disciple  of  Aga'hinus,  and  physician  to  Philip,  king  ■ 
of  that  country.  He  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  prac- 
tised physic  and  surgery  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Trajan,  about  108  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.— vPor- 
tal,  Hist,  de  l'Anatomie  et  de  ia  Chirurgie,  vol.  1,  p.  61.) 
In  the  history  of  amputation  the  name  of  Archigenes  is 
conspicuous,  not  only  because  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  needle  and  ligature 
for  the  stoppage  of  bleeding,  but  because  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation  is  in  some  respects  more  minute 
than  that  of  Celsus.  For  the  hindrance  of  loss  of 
blood  in  the  operation,  says  Sprengel/Geschichte  der 
Chir.  b.  1,  p.  404,  Halie,  J805  ,  he  first  of  all  tied  up  the 
vessels,  and  often  the  whole  limb,  over  which  he  also 
sprinkled  cold  water.  The  integuments  were  then 
drawn  upwards  from  the  wound,  and  confined  there 
with  a  band ;  and  after  the  limb  was  off,  he  cauterized 
the  stump,  and  applied  folded  compresses.  The  band 
was  now  loosened  and  a  mixture  of  leeks  and  salt  laid 
on  the  stump,  to  which  were  also  applied  oil  and  ce- 
rate.— (Nicct.  Coll.  Chir.  p.  155.;  Such  was  likewise 
the  practice  of  Heliodorus,  who  thus  early  made  objec- 
tions to  the  plan  of  cutting  off  a  limb  by  a  single  stroke, 
a  proposal  that  was  renewed  in  far  later  days.  The 
same  author  has  also  spoken  of  amputating  at  the 
joints  ;  a  method  of  which  he  disapproves. — (Nicet, 
Coll.  Chir.  p.  155.)  However,  Galen  entertained  a  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  it,  on  account  of  its  safety  and  ex- 
pedition.— (Comm.  4,  in  lib.  de  artic.  p.  650.)  Galen's 
precepts  concerning  amputation  are,  upon  the  whole, 
very  like  those  given  by  Hippocrates;  for  he  directs 
only  dead  parts  to  be  cut,  and  the  stump  to  be  caute- 
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-(De  Arte  Curafiva  ad  Glauconem,  lib.  2.)  By 
ah  the  old  writers,  amputation  was  entirely  restricted 
to  jaiP3  of  mortification ;  farther  they  were  afraid  to 
go ;  and  this  precept,  and  all  the  other  doctrines  of 
Galen,  mr.y  be  said  to  have  been  the  guide  of  the  whole 
surgical  profession  for  full  fourteen  centuries. 

The  timid  Arabians  were  not  partial  to  amputation, 
and  even  la  cases  of  mortification  generally  preferred  a 
farrago  of  useless  applications,  like  Armenian  bole,  <fcc. 
Pault:s  A"*tnefa,  like  Galen,  deviated  from  Celsus's 
good  rule  >f  making  the  incisions  in  the  healthy  parts, 
and  o  ily  i  pprovedof  making  the  requisite  division  near 
them.  -,I  ib.,4,  c.  19,  p.  140.)    Avioenna,  however,  re- 
peated l>o  Jirections  left  by  the  Gr.eek  writers  iCan. 
lib.  4.    Fes.  3,  tr.  I,  p.  454),  and  Abu'l  Kasem  proposed 
doing  the  i  peration  with  a  red-hot  knife.—  Cliirurg.  lib. 
1,  sect.  52  p.  99.)    In  the  middle  ages,  little  was  done 
for  the  im  irovement  of  amputation.    In  the  14th  cen- 
tury gunp  )wdjer  was  invented,  and  soon  applied  to  the 
purposes  '  jf  .war,  so  that  an  abundance  of  cases  must 
nave  pres  anted  themselves  in  which  the  wise  maxim 
of  not  deferring  amputation  until  mortification  had 
come  on,  tmt  of  preventing  the  mischief  by  the  opera- 
tion, oug'  it  to  have  struck  an  intelligent  surgeon.  One 
might  als  j  expect  that  practitioners  would  ■  now  have 
been  led  i  o  make  the  incisions  in  the  sound  flesh.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  its  immediate 
consequences  in  surgery,  happened  at  a  period  when 
practific  .fers  were  ill  qualified  to  profit  by  the  new  les- 
sons of  experience  set  before  . them.   The  writings  of 
their  predecessors  furnished  them  with  no  dire  tions 
now  thuy  ought  to  act,  and  they  were  themselves  too 
mucn  confounded  at  the  sight  of  the  mischief  for  which 
they  were  consulted,  to  be  able  to  form  any  correct 
opinion  about  causes  and  effects.   Their  first  idea  was, 
that  the  terrible  symptoms  proceeded  from  the  parts  be- 
ing actually  burned,  and  they  afterward  inclined  to 
the  belief  that   gun-shot  wounds   were  poisoned 
Hence  the  moit  absurd  modes  of  treatment  were  insti- 
tuted, and,  as  Briinninguausen  expresses  himself,  hu- 
man nature  groaned  under  a  new  evil,  for  which  there 
were  for  some  time  no  true  plans  of  relief.— 'Erfahr  <fcc 
uber  die  Amp.  c.  19.)    This  deplorable  state  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  depression  of  science  in  general 
and  of  the  healing  art  in  particular,  in  the  days  to  which 
I  now  refer.    In  these,  middle  ages,  as  they  are  called 
the  population  of  all  Europe  was  plunged  in  the  deep- 
est ignorance ;  and  whatever  little  knowledge  remained, 
either  of  the  arts  or  languages,  was  monopolized  by  the 
priesthood,  the  physicians  of  those  times,  who,  instead 
of  studying  the  volume  of  nature,  wasted  most  of  their 
time  in  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Galen.  Surgery 
itself  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb,  as  may  be  well  conceived 
from  the  decrees  issued  at  Rheims  by  Pope  Boniface 
the  Eighth,  forbidding  any  of  the  clergy  to  do  any  thin"- 
themselves  which  drew  blood ;  and  of  course  all  the 
operative  part  of  surgery,  that  which  required  the  most 
skill  and  science,  was  transferred  to  a  set  of  illiterate 
low-bred  mechanics,  far  inferior  to  the  worst  country 
farriers  of  modern  times.   Yet  the  clergy,  who  were 
here  scrupulously  averse  to  soiling  their  own  hands 
with  blood,  or  hurting  their  own  tender  feelings  by 
viewing  the  agony  of  their  feilow-creatures  snbmit'ed 
to  operations,  had  no  hesitation  in  taking  the  chief  emo- 
luments and  honours  of  the  profession,  or  in  turning 
over  these  poor  sufferers  to  men  more  qualified  to  tor' 
ture  and  murder  than  to  give  relief;  and,  what  nearly 
staggers  all  credulity,  the  same  professors  of  Christian- 
ity, who  shuddered  to  spill  a  drop  of  blood  themselves 
on  a  Proper  occasion,  as  Haller  observes,  eagerly  had 
a  hand,  and  acted  an  important  part,  in  every  sangui- 
nary war  where  it  was  possible  for  them  to  interfere 
In  these  dismal  days  of  surgery,  the  advicq  delive-ed 
by  Celsus  was  renewed  by  Theodoricus,  who  used'  to 
administer  opmm  and  hemlock  previously  to  the  ope- 
ration for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  patient  less 
sensible  to  pain,  and  afterward  vinegar  and  fennel 
were  g.ven,  with  the  view  of  dispersing  the  intoxica- 
te KlT  preuedin8  medicines.--(Chimrg.  lib. 
'The  renowned  Guidodi  Cauhaco  was  the  inventor  of 
he  plan  of  taking  off  limbs  without  any  bloodshed 
It  is  better,  says  he.  for  the  limb  to  drop  off  than  be 
cutofr;  as  in  the  latter  aroumstanoe  the  conduct  of  the 
surgeon  is  ziewed  with  spite,  because  it  is  sunnosed 
tint  the  pnrt  might  have  been  saved.   Guido's  practice 
^•'cring  the  whole  membrane  with  pitch- 
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plaster,  and  applying  iound  one  of  the  joints  so  tight  a 
band,  that  the  parts  below  the  constriction  ultimately 
dropped  pff— (Chirurg.  tr.  6,  Doctr.  1,  cap.  8)  As 
Sprengel  next  observes,  the  method  of  amputating  sug- 
gested by  Celsus  was  again  revived  by  Gersdorf  who 
alter  the  operation  not  only  drew  down  over  the  stump 
the  skm  which  had  been  retracted,  but  applied  a  Iw's 
or  bullock's  bladder  over  the  stump,  so  as  to  rend  t  all 
burning  and  stitching  of  the  parts  needless— ( Felabuch 
der  Wundsrzn.  fol.  63.)  Bartholomew  Maggi  also  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  a  considerable  flap  of  inte<na- 
ments  for  covering  the  stump.— (De  Vulner.  bombard, 
et  sclopet.  4to.  Bonon.  1552 ;  see  Sprengel's  Geschichte 
der  Chirurgie,  p.  404.  400,  8vo  Halle,  1605.) 

At  length,  in  the  15th  century,  the  revival  of  learning 
occurred  first  in  Italy.   Men  now  began  to  think  for 
themselves  again,  and  physicians  turned  from  compila- 
tions and  scholastic  nonsense  to  the  consideration  of 
nature.   Anatomy  was  cultivated  with  great  ardour, 
and  made  brilliant  progress  under  the  eminent  charac- 
ters of  the  time :  De  la  Torre,  Berengarius  Carpi,  Ve- 
salius,  Fallopius,  Eustachius,  and  others,  who  were 
also  for  the^most  part  very  distinguished  surgeons. 
"  In  Italia  scientiarum  matre  medici  se  nunquam  chi- 
rurgia  abdicarunt.    Seeulo  15  et  16,  professores  medici 
aeademi®  Bononiensis,  Patavinas,  et  aliarum  in  Italia 
illustrium  scholarum  et  manu  curaverunt,  et  consilio, 
et  inter  istos  viros  summi  chirurgi  exstiterunt.' — (Hal- 
ler,  Bibl.  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  101.)    Practitioners  now  ven- 
tured to  amputate  limbs  in  the  sound  part  for  other 
incurable  diseases  besides  mortifications ;  but  the  art 
of  stopping  hemorrhage  after  the  operation  continued 
imperfect.   Though  the  method  of  applying  the  ligature 
in  cases  of  wounded  arteries  and  aneurisms  was  under- 
stood, yet  from  some  unaccountable  causes  the  practice 
was  never  thought  of  in  amputations.   Even  Failopius 
knew  of  no  other  means  for  stopping  the  bleeding  but 
theeautery.—  DeTnm.praetern.p.665.)  Onthewhole, 
the  stoppage  of  bleeding  was  not  attended  with  a  de- 
gree of  success  proportionate  to  the  advances  of  the 
healing  art  in  general.    Straps,  bands,  and  compresses 
were  indeed  put  round  the  member ;  but  as  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  was  not  yet  correctly  known 
they  were  not  applied  in  the  proper  places,  being  ar- 
ranged either  close  to  the  wound,  or  several  of  them 
put  at  random  round  the  limb.   The  effects  of  such 
immoderately  tight,  long-continued  constriction  could 
be  nothing  less  than  gangrene ;  and  hence  the  actual 
cautery  was  still  chiefly  employed.   The  other  means 
for  suppressing  hemorrhage  scarcely  merit  the  name. 
Terrified  at  the  insecurity  and  ill  consequences  of  such 
expedients,  J.  de  Vigo  ( Practica  in  Chirurgia  Copiosa, 
491,  Romai,  1514i,  and  Fabricius  ab  Aonapendente  (Op. 
Chir.  Venet.  1619),  disapproved  of  amputating  in  the 
sound  flesh,  and  returned  to  the  principle  inculcated 
by  the  ancients,  of  making  the  incision  in  the  mortified 
parts.   Others  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  peril  of  the 
bleeding  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  limb  was  re- 
moved, and  the  instantaneous  application  of  the  cau- 
tery.  Fo  this  purpose  L.  Botalli  invented  a  sort  of 
guillotine,  by  means  of  which  a  member  was  severed 
from  the  body  in  an  instant  (De  Curandis  vulneribus 
sclopetorum,  Lugd.  15S0),  while  others  laid  a  sharp  axe 
upon  the  limb,  and  effected  the  dismemberment  by  the 
blow  of  a  wooden  mailet.   An  example  of  this  barba- 
rous practice  is  recorded  by  Fabricius  Hildanus,  called 
by  his  countrymen  the  patriarch  and  ornament  of  the 
German  surgery.   In  consequence  of  this  'ear  of  bleed- 
ing, before  he  kne  w  of  the  use  of  the  ligature,  he  was 
himself  accustomed  to  amputate  with  a  red-hot  knife, 
the  representation  of  which  is  given  in  his  work  — (De 
GangrajnaetSphacelo,Op.)    Hildanus  became  abetter 
surgeon,  however,  as  he  grew  older,  and  in  the  end 
partly  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  amputation, 
inasmuch  as  he  made  the  incisions  completelv  in  the 
sound  parts,  and  adopted  the  method  of  tving  the  arte- 
ries, as  then  recently  proposed  by  Part ;  "but,  unfortu- 
nately, in  weak  persons  he  still  preferred  the  actual  cau 
tery  to  the  ligature.— Op.  p.  614.)    One  of  his  inven 
tions  was  a  linen  bag  or  cap  for  the  stump ;  and  a  sort 
of  retractor  for  holding  back  the  muscles.  According 
schichte  der  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  407),  his  ob^ 
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servations  on  the  pain  following  the  operation  are  in 
teresting.— 'Op.  p.  807.  814.) 

(Ambrose  Par.',  a  French  surgeon,  who  flourished  in 
the  16th  century  (Opera,  Parisiis,  15S2 i,  and  to  whom 
I  have  already  alluded,  made  some  beneficial  innova 
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tions  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  amputation.  It  is 
to  his  industry,  good  sense,  and  skill  that  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  abolition  of  cauterizing  instruments, 
and  the  general  use  of  a  needle  and  ligature  for  the 
suppression  of  the  bleeding. — .Lib.  6,  c.  28,  p.  224.) 

An  anonymous  writer  has  given  the  following  ac- 
cent of  the  practice  and  opinions  of  this  distinguished 
SSL  ".on  in  relation  to  amputation.  "  Pare  recommended 
to  cu  off  the  whole  of  the  gangrenous  part  if  the  limD 
be  mo.-tified,  but  to  encroach  as  little  as  possible  upon 
the  living  flesh.  At  the  same  time,  he  laid  it  down as 
a  rule  not  to  leave  a  very  long  stump  to  an  amputated 
leg ;  because,  the  patient  could  more  conveniently _make 
use  of  a  wooden  leg,  with  the  stump  only  five :  finger- 
breadths  long  below  the  knee  than  if  much  more  of  the 
flesh  were  to  be  preserved.  In  the  arm,  however  he 
left'  the  whole  of  the  living  and  healthy  portion iof  he 
member,  only  separating  the  diseased  part  from  the 

S°IUn  preparing  for  amputation,  he  directs  the  skin  and 
muscles  10  be  drawn  upwards, 

broad  bandage  a  little  above  the  part  where  tto  inum 
is  to  be  made.  This  fillet  was  intended  to  answer  a 
threefold  purpose  :-lst,  to  afford  a  quantity  of  flesh  for 
cohering  'the  bone,  and  facilitating  the  cure;  2dly  to 
close  the.  extremities  of  the  divided  blood-vessels  3d  , 
to  dull  the  patient's  feelings  by  pressure  on  the  subja- 
cent nerves  When  this  firm  ligature  has  been  applied, 
V  directs  an  incision  to  be  made  down  to  the  bone, 
either  with  a  common  large  scalpel  or  a  curved  knife. 
Then  with  a  smaller  curved  knife  we  are  carefully  to 
divide  the  muscle  or  ligament  rewmhg  between  ttf 
bones  of  the  forearm  or  leg;  after  whic* j  may 
proceed  to  saw  off  the  bone  as  high  as  possible,  and  to 
remove  the  asperities  occasioned  by  the  saw. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  curved  pair  of  forceps  he 
drew  out  the  extremities  of  the  bleeding  arteries  either 
by  themselves  alone,  or  wiih  some  portion  of  the  sur- 
rounding flesh,  to  be  firmly  tied  with  a  strong  double 
thread.  He  now  loosened  tun  bandage,  brought  toge- 
ther the  lips  of  the  wound  over  the  face  of  the  stump, 
and  kept  them  as  close  as  he  cculd  without  actual 
stretchina,  by  means  of  four  stitches  or  sutures.  If 
the  larger  tied  vessels  should  accidently  become  loose, 
he  destres  the  ligature  or  bandage  to  be  again  passed 
round  the  limb  ;  or  else,  what  is  better,  to  let  an  assist- 
ant grasp  the  limb  firm  with  both  hands,  and  press  with 
his  fingers  over  the  course  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  so  as 
to  stop  the  hemorrhage  ;  then  with  a  square  edged  nee- 
dle, about  four  inches  long,  and  a  thread  four  times 
doubled,  the  surgeon  must  secure  the  artery  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Thrust  the  armed  needle  into  the 
outside  of  the  flesh,  half  a  finger's  breath  from  the  ves- 
sel which  bleeds,  and  bring  it  out  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  bleeding  orifice;  then  surround  the  vessel 
with  the  ligature,  pass  it  back  again  to  within  one  nn- 
aer's  breadth  of  the  place  where  it  first  entered,  and  tie 
a  fast  knot  upon  a  folded  slip  of  linen  rag  to  prevent  its 
hurling  the  flesh.  By  this  means,  says  Pare  the  ori- 
fice of  the  artery  will  be  agglutinated  to  the  adjoining 
flesh  so  firmly,  as  not  to  yield  one  drop  of  blood ;  but  if 
the  hemorrhage  were  not  considerable,  he  contented 
himself  with  the  application  of  astringent  powders,  &c. 

Thus  did  this  famous  surgeon  endeavour,  by  his  sin- 
gle example  and  precepts,  to  exclude  the  barbarous  use 
of  hot  irons  in  amputation.  He  says,  he  knew  not  of 
anv  such  practice  among  the  old  surgeons ;  except  that 
Galen  recommended  us  to  tie  bleeding  vessels  towards 
their  origin  in  accidental  wounds  :  and  he  thought  pro- 
~»r  to  do  the  same  in  cases  of  amputation.  But  in  an 
anolo^-at  the  end  of  his  book,  Pare  has  quoted  in  his 
>  Sntc  a  dozen  authors  who  employed  or  recom- 
Znded  the  ligature  before  him;  and  he  might  have 


hook  to  lay  hold  of  the 

buried  themselves  m  the  ^WJ '  „ 
them  on  .his  head.»-^ees's  Cyclopedia,  art.  Ampli- 


fied many  n*re.  w     it  may  be 

From  the  ;'*'™crs  of  alm0st  every  country 
seen  h%w  ferto  hestwm  mvention  of  tying 

have  erred  in  a*cu°"'V3re  Great  merit,  indeed,  was 
arteries  to  preset- a   .  extending,  and  even 

due  to  him  for  the  part  w =  1  nay  it  is  not  cer- 

revivmg,this  incomparable P™ct  ^  hJ'ewcr  appUed 
tain  whether  any  one  oefo re  him  £  ^  is%fter 
the  needle  and  0f  the  truth  Mr.  John 

amputation;  ™  how  yery  oM  u  w 
Bell's  recent  account  of  this  mai  (tiem. 

every  person  ^J^Tand  needles  in  use 

for  not  only  were  iieai"'  tonnpnliim  or 


every  pei»»..  -  y  natures  and  necaies  ».  ^ 

^  me  —  the  tenaculum  or 


'Tshall  not  here  expatiate  upon  the  ill-treatment 
wnichhparrex?enencePd  from  the  teae 
Gourmelin ;  nor  upon  the  slowness  and  reluUdiuc  wUh 
which  the  generality  of  surgeons  renpu^eSd ^the i  cau- 
tery  for  thl  ligature.  These  circumstances  may  be 
conceived,  from  what  has  been  already  sta ted •  ^ffice 
it  to  add  upon  the  authority  of  Dionis,  that  almost  1UU 
yVars  afterPare,  a  button  of  vitriol  was ■  o/dmanly  em 
ploved  in  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Pans  fo r  the  s to ppa* e  of 
hemorrhage  after  amputations.  And  Dionis  was  tlio 
fi $  Frenchman  who  openly  taught  a«d  recornmended 
p  .,  ,v  nipthnd  This  happened  towards  the  close  ot 
S^iSS  lived  towards  the  end  of 
the  16th  —(Dionis,  Cours  d'Opcrat.  Pans,  1/0/.) 

As  Pare,  like  the  rest  of  the  old  surgeons,  used  to  cut 
direct  j  down  to  the  bone,  many  of  tbe  stumps  Winch 
he  made  must  have  been  badly  covered  with  flesh,  and 
ill-fitted  for  bearing  pressure.  But  all  that  I  have  read 
on  the  subject  of  amputation  impresses  me  with  a 
sn-on"  conviction,  that  in  former  times  the  projection 
of  M  of  the  b'one,  the  sugar-loaf  form  of  the  stump, 
the  frequent  exfoliations,  and  the  difficulty p»n  hedhng 
the  part  and  keeping  it  healed,  were  as  much  owing,  to 
Z  Mischief  done  with  the  cautery  the  rude  way  of 
dressing  the  stump,  and  ignorance  of  the  right .method 
of  promoting  union  by  the  first  intention,  as  to  the 
mode  of  operating  or  any  other  circumstance. 

By  many  surgeons,  however,  the  tying  of  arteries  con- 
tinued to  be  dtemedtoo  troublesome,  and  hence  they 
persisted  in  the  barbarous  use  of  the  actual  cautery;  of 
tie  number  were  Pigrai  (Epitome  des  Preceptes  de 
Med  et  de  Chir.  8vo.  Kouen,  1642),  F.  Plazzoru  (De 
Vuln.  ScTopet  4to.  Venet.  1016  ,  and  P.M.  Rossi  (Con- 
sult, et  Observ.  8vo.  Francof.  1616).  *ay,  so  difficult 
was  it  to  eradicate  the  blind  attachment  to  the  ancients, 
that  Theodoras  Baronius,  a  professor  at  Cremona,  pub- 
cly  declared,  in  1600,  that  he  would  rather  err  with 
Galen  than  follow  the  advice  of  any  other  person ;  ana 
Van  Hoorne  seems  even  to  have  countenanced  the  de- 
testable macmne  of  Botalli.—i  Mi/cporfxi^     '5->  . 

What,  asks  Brunninghausen,  was  the  reason  why 
the  ligature  of  the  arteries,  which  is  now  regarded  by 
the  surgeons  of  all  civilized  nations  as  the  best,  easiest, 
and  safest  method  of  stopping  hemorrhage  after  ampu- 
tation should  so  long  have  remained  unadopted?  Be- 
sides the  prejudice  for  the  opinions  of  the  ancients, 
already  mentioned,  another  cause  was  undoubtedly  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a 
correct  description  of  which  was  first  delivered  by  the 
immortal  Harvey  early  in  the  17th  century  —(Exerci- 
tatio  Anat.  de  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Ammahbus 
Francof  1628.)    For  some  time  this  grand  discovery 
met  with  violent  opposition;  but  after  it  had  been  ac- 
knowledged as  an  eternal  truth,  a  happy  application 
of  it  was  made  to  surgery  by  a  French  surgeon,  named 
Morelhwho.at  the  siege  of  Besancon,in  16/4,  invented 
the  field  tourniquet,  by  means  of  which  more  certain 
pressure  was  made  on  the  trunk  of  the  artery.  By 
this  simple  invention,  founded,  however,  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  circulation,  the  surgeon  could  at  option  let 
the°bloodof  the  stump  spirt  out,  or  stop  its  jet  entirely; 
and  now  both  during  and  after  the  operation,  he  was 
first  enabled  to  command  the  hemorrhage,  and  coolly 
and  judiciously  employ  whatever  measures  were  indi- 
cated- for  the  most  powerful  bandages  and  pressure 
previously  in  use  either  stopped  the  circulation  in  the 
whole  limb,  or  could  not  be  made  to  nave  the  right 
effect  with  sufficient  quickness.— i  Brunninghausen, 
Erfahr.  &c.  iiber  die  Amp.  p.  36.)    Morell's  tourniquet, 
however,  was  very  imperfect,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1718  that  J.  E.  Petit,  whose  name  shines  so  brightly 
in  the  history  of  surgery,  invented  the  kind  of  tourni- 
quet now  employed.  .        '  . 

Richard  Wiseman,  who  is  justly  considered  as  the 
father  of  good  English  surgery,  saw  the  necessity  of 
making  the  incision  in  the  sound  parts,  because  gan- 
grene does  not  always  spread  evenly,  but  frequently 
extends  much  higher  up  one  side  of  the  limb  than  the 
other.   He  deemed  the  actual  cautery  objectionable,  aa 
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the  sloughs1  were  so  Jong  in  being  throw  off.  He  ap- 
plied a  ligature  ro.ind  the  limb,  two  inches  above  the 
limits  of  the  mortification,  and,  drawing  up  the  mus- 
cles, made  the  incision  with  a  large  curved  knife,  with 
the  back  of  which  he  scraped  off  the  periosteum.  The 
bag,  or  sort  of  retractor,  employed  by  Fabricius  Hilda- 
nus,  Wiseman  thought  unnecessary,  as  the  muscles 
spontaneously  drew  themselves  up  as  soon  as  divided. 
He  tied  the  blood-vessels  after  the  manner  of  Pare,  and 
deprecated  all  burning  of  the  stump.  After  the  opera- 
tion, he  drew  the  flaps  over  the  bone,  and  either  fastened 
them  in  this  position  with  stiches  or  a  tight  bandage, 
though  he  generally  preferred  the  former,  as  the  surest 
ineaus  of  keeping  the  end  of  the  bone  from  protruding. 
Across  the  stump  he  laid  a  pledget  of  wax-cerate,  and 
over  this  a  thick  layer  of  Armenian  bole  and  other 
styptics,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  a  bullock's 
bladder  and  a  roller,  applied  spirally  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  limb  down  to  the 
extremity  of  the  stump.  On  the  third  day,  the  dress- 
ings were  taken  off,  and  a  digestivs  ointment  applied. 
— (Chirurg.  Treatises,  vol.  2,  p.  220,  8vo.  Lond.  1690.1 
From  this  time,  amputation  may  be  considered  as 
being  an  infinitely  safer  proceeding  than  what  it  used 
to  be ;  for,  as  we  have  explained,  the  ligature  of  the 
arteries  was  now  practised  and  commended  in  Germany 
'by  F.  Hildanus,*  in  England  by  Wiseman,  and  in 
France  by  Dionis.  Much,  however,  remained  to  be  done, 
The  wound  was  large,  and  suppurated  long  and  pro- 
fusely ;  the  healing  was  slow ;  the  ends  of  the  bones 
perished,  and,  projecting  far  beyond  the  soft  parts,  re- 
tarded the  cure  so  long,  that  the  patient  was  not  unfre- 
quently  worn  out.  Hence  the  best  surgeons  began 
seriously  to  consider  what  farther  could  be  done,  with 
a  view  of  lessening  the  exposed  surface  of  the  wound, 
and  making  a  better  covering  of  flesh  for  the  ends  of 
the  bones. 

According  to  Sprengel.,  most  of  the  old  surgeons 
preserved  a  flap  of  flesh,  and  he  is  therefore  by  no 
means  disposed  to  regard  our  countryman,  Lowdham, 
as  the  inventor  of  this  method,  though  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  latter  surgeon's  practice  was  novel, 
inasmuch  as  the  flap  was  formed  by  making  an  oblique 
incision  through  the  integuments  from  below  upwards. 
—(See  James  Yonge's  Currus  Triumphalis  e  Terebintho, 
8vo.  Lond.  1679 ;  and  Sprengel's  Geschichte  der  Chirur- 
gie,  b.  I,  p.  408.)  Here,  if  Sprengel  means  that  many 
of  the  Old,  surgeons  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  partial 
covering  of  flesh  for  the  bone,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
his  correctness ;  because  we  find,  that  they  drew  back 
the  flesh  before  they  divided  it,  and  Celsus  and  some 
others  even  did  more,  for,  after  cutting^down  to  the  bone, 
they  detached  the  flesh  farther  from  it  upwards,  previ- 
ously to  taking  the  saw :  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  Spren- 
gel wishes  us  to  believe,  that  there  were  practitioners 
who,  previously  to  Lowdham,  in  the  operation  of  am- 
putation formed  what  in  England  is  usually  under- 
stood by  a  flap,  that  is,  a  portion  of  flesh,  generally  of 
a  semilunar  shape,  and  saved  particularly  from  one 
side  of  the  member  for  covering  the  bone,  I  cannot  see 
any  reason  for  coinciding  with  Sprengel's  observation. 
Upon  the  merit  of  Lowdham's  suggestions,  and  the 
practice  and  principles  inculcated  by  J.  Yonge,  some 
reflections  lately  sent  me  by  Mr.  Carwardine  I  insert 
with  great  pleasure,  as  perhaps  he  is  right  in  thinking 
that  the  third  edition  of  this  work  did  not  do  justice  to 
the  memory  of  the  latter  writer. 

"At  the  time  Yonge  wrote  (1679),"  says  Mr.  Car- 
wardine, "  it  was  supposed  impossible  to  heal  a  stump 
before  the  bone  had  exfoliated,  and  therefore  no  sur- 
geon would  venture  upon  an  attempt  at  uniting  the 
surface  by  the  first  intention.  Now  this  union  by  the 
first  intention  was  the  chief  object  of  Mr.  Yonge  in 
proposing  the  flap-operation,  and  it  is  to  him,  and  not 
to  Mr.  Alanson,  who  wrote  precisely  100  years  after 
him,  that  we  must  attribute  the  honour  of  tliis  improve- 
ment. It  is  related  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend 
Thomas  Hobs,  chirurgeon,  in  London,  dated  Plymouth, 
August  3,  1678,  and  published,  1679,  at  the  end  of  his 
Currus  Triumplialis  e  Terebintho.    It  begins  thus : 

'Sir,  I  find  by  yours  that  you  are  surprised  with 
the  intimation  1  gave  you,  o'f  a  way  of  amputating 
large  members,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cure  them  per  sym- 
physin  in  three  weeks;  and  without  fouling  or  scaling 
the  bone.  It  is  a  paradox  which  I  will  now  evince  to 
you  to  be  a  truth,  alter  1  have  first  taken  notice  of 
whai  you  affirm,  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  scaling 


the  ends  of  those  bom  is  left  bare  after  the  usual  manner 
of  dismembering,  before  the  stump  can  be  soundly 
cured  ;  that  you  never  yet  found  it  otherwise,  but  that 
where  it  hath  been  attempted,  the  stumps  have  apostu- 
rnated,  and  the  caries  come  off  thereby.' 

Yonge  then  acknowledges,  that  it  was  from  an 
ingenious  brother;  Mr.  C.  Lowdham  of  Exeter,  that  he 
had  the  first  hint  thereof.  He  then  describes  the  ope- 
ration—the laying  down  the  flap  over  the  face  of  the 
stump,  and  sewin  g  it  by  four  or  five  stitphes,  &c.  After 
this,  Yonge  proceeds  with  a  methodical  enumeration  of 
the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  operating  over  all 
others  then  in  use,  viz.  that  it  is  more  speedy— the 
cure  not  occupying  a  fourth  of  the  usual  time — no  sup- 
puration— no  exfoliation — less  danger  of  hemorrhage 
— not  liable  to  break  open  again  from  slight  injury — 
and  lastly,  much  better  adapted  to  the  pressure  from 
an  artificial  leg,  &c. 

The  foregoing  abstract  will  show  (says  Mr.  Car- 
wardine) how'  far  Mr.  O'Halloran's  method,  presently 
to  be  described,  in  which  he  dresses  the  flap  and  the 
stump  as  distinct  surfaces,  can  be  regarded  as  a  revival 
of  Lowdham's  operation,  or  whether  it  has  been  super- 
seded or  improved  upon  by  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of 
the  Dutch  and  French  surgeons : — the  apparatus  of 
M.  de  la  Faye  and  Verduin  appear  to  have  been  merely 
clumsy  and  unscientific  contrivances  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  hemorrhage.  Garengeot's  operation  had  also  for 
its  object  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  ligature,  which, 
however,  after  twelve  years'  practice,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up,  and  tie  the  vessel  before  he  laid  down  the 
flap  (the  particulars  of  all  these  methods  the  reader 
will  presently  meet  with) .  Opinions,  therefore,  founded 
upon  the  practice  of  these1  gentlemen,  I  conceive,  can- 
not fairly  be  admitted  as  evidence  against  the  flap-ope- 
' ration  of  Lowdham,  which  nevertheless  appears  sinking 
in  the  estimation  of  the  best  modern  surgeons ;  perhaps 
no  material  advantage  is  gained  by  it  over  the  common 
mode  of  operating  in  the  lower  extremities,  as  now 
practised — but  even  here  cases  may  occur  where  we 
are  glad  to  resort  to  it :  a  few  years  since,  I  attended  a 
patient  in  consultation  with  a  friend  at  Dunmow,  in 
Essex,  where  we  thought  it  necessary  to  remove  a 
man's  leg  for  a  caries  of  the  tibia.  An  ulceration  in 
front  extended  so  high,  that  no  integument  could  be 
saved,  and  the  limb  would  have  been  removed  above 
the  knee,  if  I  had  not  suggested  the  propriety  of  making, 
a  flap  from  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  tibia  was  obliged 
to  be  sawed  as  high  as  possible,  but  the  flap  was  left 
sufficiently  long  to  cover  the  surface,  and  that  most 
important  object,  the  bend  of  the  kneo,  was  preserved, 
to  bear  the  pressure  of  a  wooden  leg.  In  the  removal 
of  the  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint,  doubtless  the  advan- 
tages of  making  a  flap  from  the  deltoid,  &c.  are  suffi- 
ciently established;  but  in  the  mode  of  dressing,  I  pre- 
sume that  no  English  surgeon  will  admit,  that  the 
practice  of  M.  Larrey  (perhaps  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geon that  has  been  formed  by  the  wars  of  Buonaparte, 
and  whose  practice  will  be  hereafter  noticed)  can  super- 
sede the  method  of  Yonge  (or  Lowdham),  who  wrote 
140  years  before  him !  Larrey  introduces  charpie 
beneath  the  flap  to  prevent  union  by  the  first  intention ! 
Lowdham's  object  is  simply  to  lay  the  flap  over  the 
wound  to  prevent  exfoliation,  and  to  heal  the  surface 
'  per  symphysin'  in  three  weeks." — To  the  correctness 
of  these  sentiments  of  Mr.  Carwardine,  I  believe  that 
every  impartial  surgeon  will  bear  witness;  and  it 
merely  remains  for  me  to  thank  him  for  his  obliging 
communication,  and  say,  that  I  have  recently  looked 
over  the  copy  of  the  Currus  Triumphalis  e  Terebintho, 
preserved  in  the  valuable  library  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society,  and  find,  that  what  he  had  stated  is 
fully  confirmed  by  the  contents  of  that  ancient  work. 
At  the  same  time,  I  retain  the  belief,  that  the  example 
set  by  Mr.  Alanson,  with  respect  to  the  proper  method 
of  dressing  stumps  and  obtaining  a  speedy  union  of 
the  wound,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  posterity ;  because 
his  advice  was  so  well  enforced  that  it  soon  produced 
a  revolution  in  practice,  while  the  correct  suggestions 
of  Lowdham  and  Yonge,  like  the  hint  in  Celsus,  of  the 
double  incision,  had  sunk  into  oblivion,  or  were  only 
known  to  a  few  admirers  of  surgical  antiquities. 

As  Sprengel  remarks,  Purmann,  Dionis  (Coursi 
d'Oper.  de  Chir.  p.  611),  De  la  Vauguyon  (Traite 
Compel,  des  Oper.  de  Chir.  p.  531),  and  most  otbM 
surgeons  of  the  seventeenth  century,  continued  the 
method  of  first  drawing  up  the  integuments,  and  then 
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applying  a  band  round  the  member.  Dionis  also  took 
particular  pains  to  recommend  the  ligature  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  expresses  a  strong  aversion  to  the  actual  cau- 
tery. Neither  did  he  approve  of  amputation  at  the 
knee-joint,  because  he  thought  that  the  patella,  which 
must  be  left  behind,  would  impede  the  healing  of  the 
stump,  and  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  femur  becoming  dis  eased.  De  laVaugu^'on 
relied  upon  the  styptic  properties  of  vitrioj,  and  he 
praised  drawing  back  the  muscles  by  means  of  the 
kind  of  bag  invented  by  Fabricius  Hildanus. 

Taking  off  the  limbs  at  the  joints  was  first  com- 
mended again  in  modern  times  by  J.  Munnicks,  who 
was  more  partial  to  styptics  than  the  ligature ;  and  for 
dressing  the  wound  employed  compresses  and  sticking- 
plaster.— (Chirurgia,  p.  101.) 

Mauquest  de  la  Mothe  adopted  the  plan  of  operating 
recommended  by  Dionis  ;  ha  was  also  one  of  the  first 
who  made  common  use  of  the  tourniquet  in  amputa- 
tions, afterward  drawing  out  the  vessels  with  the 
forceps  and  tying  them. — (Traite  Oompl.  de  Chir.  vol. 
3,  p.  171.)  Lowdham's  original  suggestion  of  amputating 
with  a  rlap  has  been  briefly  noticed.  About  eighteen 
years  after  Yonge's  publication,  Peter  Verduin,  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  at  Amsterdam,  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  profession  a  new  kind  of  flap-amputation, 
which  he  had  put  in  practice. — (See  Dis.  Epistolica  de 
Nova  Artuum  decurtandorum  ratione,  8vo.  Amst.  1696.) 
The  following  are  the  chief  particulars  of  Verduin's 
flap-operation. 

Two  compresses  were  applied,  one  under  the  ham, 
and  the  other  on  the  course  of  the  large  vessels.  The 
thigh  was  wrapped  in  a  fine  linen  cloth,  which  was 
sustained  by  some  turns  of  a  roller.  This  apparatus 
■was  covered  with  a  piece  of  leather,  six  inches  broad, 
fiirnished  with  three  straps  with  buckles,  to  secure  it 
round  the  part.  The  tourniquet  was  placed  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  part  above  the  place  intended 
to  be  amputated  was  surrounded  with  a  leather 
strap.  The  point  of  a  crooked  knife,  which  was 
made  to  pass  "as  near  to  the  back  part  of  the  bones 
as  possible,  was  thrust  in  on  one  side  of  the  leg,  and 
made  to  come  out  on  the  other.  The  knife  was  then 
carried  down  nearly  to  the  tendo  achillis,  and  thus  it 
separated  almost  the  whole  calf  of  the  leg.  The  flap 
being  formed,  the  operation  was  finished  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  The  wound  was  then  washed  with  a 
wet  sponge,  in  order  to  clear  it  from  the  fragments  of 
sawed  bone.  The  leather  strap,  which  served  to 
secure  the  flesh,  was  next  loosened,  and  the  flap  laid 
over  the  stump.  The  wound  was  dressed  with  lyco- 
perdon,  lint,  and  tow,  over  which  was  put  a  bladder, 
sustained  by  strips  of  sticking-plaster.  Upon  this 
bladder  was  placed  an  instrument  called  a  retinacu- 
lum, consisting  of  a  compress,  and  a  concave  plate, 
which  were  made  to  press  upon  the  stump,  by  means 
of  two  straps,  which  crossed  each  other  and  were  at- 
tached to  the  broad  leather  strap  surrounding  the  thigh. 

In  1702,  Sabourin,  an  able  surgeon' at  Geneva,  gave 
an  account  of  Verduin's  practice  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  which,  however,  declined  to  pronounce 
any  judgment  about  it,  without  farther  experience. 

Though  this  method  of  amputation  was  objected  to 
by  Conerding,  in  a  tract  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1705,  it  was  afterward  highly  extolled  by  P.  Mas- 
suet,  on  account  of  the  quickness  with  which  the 
stump  healed,  the  safety  with  which  the  flap  served 
for  the  stoppage  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  avoidance 
of  exfoliation  by  the  non-exposure  of  the  bone.  He 
also  dwelt  upon  the  excellency  of  the  stump  for  the 
application  of  an  artificial  foot. — (Do  1'Amputation  a 
lambeau,  8yo.  Paris,  1756.)  Heister  disapproved  of  the 
flap-amputation,  because  it  appeared  to  him.  that  the 
irritation  of  the  flesh  by  the  projecting  bones  was  apt 
to  cause  pain  and  inflammation  :  he  operated  himself 
after  the  manner  of  Dionis,  and  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  use  of  ligatures. 

Some  excellent  precepts  were  delivered  by  J.  L. 
Petit  concerning  amputation.  He  improved  the  tour- 
niquet; and,  instead  of  the  large  crooked  amputating 
knife  formerly  employed,  first  brought  into  use  the 
straight  more  moderate-sized  knives  with  sharp  backs, 
now  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  best  surgeons,  because 
much  better  calculated  than  crooked  knives  for  divi- 
ding the  flesh  by  a  sawing  movement,  which  is  the 
only  right  and  surgical  way  of  attempting  to  cut  any 
part  of  the  human  body.   He  proved  that  making  the 


division  in  the  mortified  parts  was  frequently  followed 
by  hemorrhage ;  and  for  the  suppression  of  bleeding 
he  thought  it  the  best  principle  to  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  aeoagulum.— (Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des  Sciences,  an 
1732,  p.  285.  See  Hemorrhage.)  For  compressing  the 
vessels,  he  employed  an  instrument  which  covered  the 
stump,  like  Verduin's  retinaculum,  and  made  pressure 
by  means  of  a  screw.  His  only  objection  to  Verduin's 
method  was,  that  the  extension  o!"  gangrene  up  the 
limb  frequently  hindered  the  formation  of  so  large  a 
flap.  He  laid  down  the  valuable  general  maxim  of  al- 
ways removing  as  much  bone,  and  as  little  flesh,  as 
possible ;  for  which  purpose  he  invented  what  is 
termed  the  double  incision,  or  dividing  the  business  of 
cutting  through  the  soft  parts  into  two  stages.  About 
an  inch  hieher  than  the  place  where  he  meant  to  saw 
through  the  bones,  he  first  made  the  circular  cut 
through  the  integuments  down  to  the  muscles ;  the 
skin  was  then  pulled  up  so  as  to  leave  the  flesh  unco- 
vered to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  the  muscles  were  now 
divided  at  the  highest  point  of  their  exposure.  Lastly, 
the  flesh  was  held  out  of  the  way  with  a  retractor,  and 
the  bone  was  sawed  through  high  enough  up  to  allow 
of  its  extremity  being  well  covered  with  flesh  and  in- 
teguments. The  greatest  defect  in  the  doctrine  of 
Petit,  relative  to  amputation,  was  the  confidence  he 
put  in  pressure,  instead  of  the  ligature. — (Traite  des 
Malad.  Chir.  vol.  3,  p.  126.)  The  first  performance  of 
amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  by  Le  Dran,  and  the 
improvements  and  alterations  of  that  operation  sug- 
gested by  Garengeot,  De  la  Faye,  Desault,  &c.  I  shall 
notice  in  a  future  section. 

In  chronological  order,  the  next  event  claiming  no- 
tice in  the  history  of  amputation,  was  the  promulga- 
tion of  an  opinion  by  T.  It.  Gagn:er,  that  Verduin's 
flap-amputation  might  be  traced  back  to  times  of  great 
antiquity,  the  method  described  by  Celsus  being  very 
similar. — (Haller,  Diss.  Chir.  vol.  6,  p.  161.)  On  this 
point,  with  reference  to  Lowdham,  the  true  inventor 
of  the  flap-operation,  I  have  already  delivered  my  own 
sentiments. 

The  flap-amputation  of  the  leg,  after  Verduin's  man 
ner,  was  tried  by  De  la  Faye,  who  found  that  the  pres 
sure  of  the  flap  was  not  enough  to  check  bleeding 
from  all  the  vessels,  as  it  only  operated  on  the  anterior 
tibial  artery,  and  by  pressing  the  flesh  more  firmly 
against  the  end  of  the  bones,  he  thought  the  risk  of 
mortification  would  be  occasioned. 

Verduin  and  Sabourin,  as  we  have  seen,  made  only 
one  flap.  Two  French  surgeons,  Ravaton  and  Ver- 
male,  afterward  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  save 
a  flap  from  each  side  of  the  limb.  They  were  also  ad- 
vocates for  tying  the  vessels,  and  bringing  the  two 
flaps  into  contact,  so  as  to  proc  ure  their  speedy  union, 
and  hinder  exfoliations  and  profuse  suppuration. 

However,  there  is  some  difference  in  their  methods 
of  forming  the  flaps.  Ravaton,  who  submitted  his 
plan  to  the  French  Academy  in  1739,  made  three  deep 
incisions  down  to  the  bone;  first,  a  circular  one,  with 
a  crooked  knife,  within  four  finger-breadths  of  the  bone 
intended  to  be  sawed ;  and  then  with  a  somewhat  larger 
knife,  the  two  others  perpendicularly  to  the  first,  one  at 
the  fore  part,  and  the  other  at  the  back  of  the  limb ; 
and,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  principal  vessels,  he 
detached  the  two  flaps  from  the  bone. 

Vennale  formed  the  separate  flaps  by  two  incisions. 
After  applying  the  tourniquet,  he  surrounded  the  part 
with  two  red  threads',  at  the  distance  of  four  finger- 
breadths  from  each  other;  one  at  the  place  where  the 
bone  was  to  be  sawed,  the  other  at  the  place  where 
the  ineision  of  the  flaps  was  to  terminate.  He  after- 
ward thrust  a  long,  bistoury  down  to  the  hone,  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  limb ;  turned  it  round  the  circumfe- 
rence, so  that  it  might  come  out  at  the  opposite  parf 
•hen,  directing  the  edge  of  the  knife  along  the  bene  he 
cut  down  to  the  inferior  thread,  where  ho  separated 
the  first  flap,  which,  as  the  author  says,  was  of  a  round 
or  conical  figure  at  its  extremity. ,  The  second  dap  was 
made  in  a  similar  way  on  the  interior  side  of  the  mem- 
ber;— Traite  des  Playes  d'Armes  a  feu,  par  Ravaton 
8vo.  Paris,  1750  De  la  Faye,  in  Mi  m.  de  l'Acad.  de 
Chir.  t.  5.  ed.  12mo.  Vermaie,  Obs.  de  Chir  8vo.  Man- 
heim,  1767.) 

In  presence  of  M.  Quesnay,  Garengeot  performed 
the  flap-amputation  according  to  the  mVthod  of  Ver- 
duin and  Sabourin.  We  know  that  thev  made  no  liga- 
ture on  the  vessels,  and  that  their  intention  was,  that  the 
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flap,  wben  applied  to  the  stump,  and  sustained  by  a  par- 
ticular apparatus,  should  reunite,  and  stop  all  bleeding. 

Garengeot's  patient  died  on  the  third  day  after  the 
operation  ;  hemorrhage  having  had  a  considerable  share 
in  producing  death. 

The  multiplicity  of,  machines  described  by  Verduin, 
La  Faye,  &c.  had  no  other  end-hut  that  of  keeping  the 
flap  near  the  orifices  of  the  vessels,  so  as  to  compress 
and  close  them.  In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
making  this  compression  precisely  as  required,  the 
most  considerable  vessels  .being  situated  between  the 
two  bones,  and  when  cut,  generally  becoming  retracted, 
Garengeot  determined  in  future  to  employ  ligaturjes. 

With  these  views,  twelve  years  after  the  foregoing 
case,  Garengeot  performed  a  flap-amputation  of  the 
arm,  preserving  two  flaps,  according  to  the  method 
communicated  to  the  Academy  by  Ravaton.  The  bra- 
chial artery  was  tied,  and  the  patient  was  cured,  with- 
out any  exfoliations. 

Garengeot  made  a  third  trial  of  this  operation  on  a 
soldier  dangerously  wounded  in  the  right  foot  by  the 
bursting  of  a  bomb,  which  fractured  the  interior  part 
of  the  two  bones  of  the  leg,  and  several  of  the  foot : 
the  patient  recovered  in  twenty-seven  days. 

In  this  operation  one  single  flap  was  made.  Garen- 
goet  was  fearful,  however,  that  the  quick  union  might 
create  some  difficulty  in  withdrawing  the  ligatures, 
and  he  therefore  took  a  means  of  hindering  adhesion 
where  they  were  situated ;  but  of  this  objectionable 
plan  1  shall  not  speak.  He  rightly  preferred  dressing 
and  bandaging  the  stump  to  the  use  of  the  compressing 
machines  invented  by  Verduin  and  La  Faye ;  and  his 
choice  of  a  straight  knife,  instead  of  a  crooked  one, 
was  equally  judicious. 

The  preceding  case  dictated  a  truth,  which  will  last 
as  long  as  surgery  itself,  viz.  that  it  is  advantageous  to 
apply  the  ligatures  in  such  manner  as  to  embrace  no 
more  than  the  vessel,  so  that  they  may  fall  off  the 
sooner,  and  the  parts  more  quickly  unite.— (M.  de  Ga- 
rengeot, in  Memoires  de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  5,  12mo.) 

At  one  time,  an  objection  frequently  urged  against 
the  foregoing  methods  was,  that  when  the  fresh  cut 
flap  was  immediately  laid  over  the  stump,  inflamma- 
tion and  abscesses  were  apt  to  ensue.  Hence,  in  1765, 
Sylvester  O'Halloran,  a  surgeon  at  Limerick,  was  led 
to  make  the  experiment  of  deferring  laying  down  the 
flap  till  the  end  of  the  first  eight  or  twelve  days  after 
the  operation,  when  it  was  conjectured  that  the  risk  of 
inflammation  and  abscesses  would  be  diminished.  The 
tenor  of  O'Halloran's  book  is  apparently  corroborated 
iby  the  facts  brought  forward.  Here  we  see  ono  of  the 
grand  points,  insisted  upon  by  our  worthy  countryman 
James  Yonge,  viz.  the  chance  of  an  immediate,  union 
of  the  wound  from  laying  down  the  flap  without  delay, 
-suddenly  given  up,  and  because  the  wound  could  not 
always  be  healed  without  suppuration,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  it  never  should  do  so.  However,  it  is  con- 
solatory to  find,  that  O'Halloran's  suggestion  now  exists 
only  in  the  history,  and  not  in  the  practice,  of  surgery. 

Alexander  Monro,  senior,  was  a  great  opposer  of  cer- 
tain methods  which  originated  among  the  French  sur- 
geons, and,  in  particular,  he  disapproved  of  the  tourni- 
quet :  he  secured  the  vessels  with  needles  and  liga- 
tures ;  and  was  the  inventor  of  a  bandage,  which  has 
been  extensively  approved  of  u  rider  the  name  of  Monro's 
roller.— (.Medical  Essays  of  Edinb.  vol.  4,  p.  257.) 

Bromfield,  like  Le  Dran,  restricted  amputation  to  a 
few  cases ;  and  he  did  not  acknowledge  its  necessity,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  in  every  case  of  gangrene,  much  less 
in  every  instance  of  white  swelling  or  caries.  From  a 
passage  which  I  have  cited  from  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopae- 
dia, it  would  seem  that  the  tenaculum  was  known  to 
the  ancients  ;  yet,  according  to  general  opinion  (and 
I  cannot  affirm  that  it  is  incorrect  from  any  passage  in 
iny  recollection  ,  Bromfield  is  allowed  to  be  the  first 
modern  surgeon  who  employed  this  very  useful  instru- 
ment.— i,Chir.  Cases  and  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  41,  8vo.  Lond. 
1773.) 

About  the  year  1742,  the  removal  of  thighs  without 
bloodshed  was  a  subject  a  good  deal  broached.  A  sin- 
gle case  recorded  by  Schaarschmid,  where  a  mortified 
thigh  separated  without  hemorrhage,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  scheme.  The  arteries  were  completely 
blocked  up,  and  the  parts  insensible. — (Haller,  Hiss. 
•Chir.  vol.  5,  p.  155.)  A  similar  occurrence  was  related 
by  Acrel  (Chir.  handels.  p.  557) ;  and  Lalouette  pro- 
cessed himself  a  believer  in  the  security  from  hemor- 


rhage, on  account  of  the  vessels  being  filled  with  coa- 
gula,  and  therefore  he  also  approved  of  letting  dead 
parts  be  removed,  or  rather  fall  off,  without  bloodshed. — 
(Haller,  Diss.  Chir.  vol.  5,  p  273.) 

In  cases  where  the  projecting  bone  of  the  stump 
was  affected  with  necrosis,  Bagieu,  an  experienced 
military  surgeon,  ventured  to  amputate  a  second  time, 
and  urged  a  variety  of  arguments  in  defence  of  the 
practice. — (Mem.  de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  274.)  He 
coincided  with  Le  Dran  and  Bromfield,  however,  about 
the  propriety  of  restricting  amputation  to  few  cases, 
and  has  related  numerous  examples  of  limbs  being 
saved,  which,  according  to  the  doctrines  then  in  vogue, 
ou^ht  to  have  been  cut  off — (Deux  Lettres  d'un  Chir. 
de  TArmee,  12mo.  Paris,  1750.) 

M.  Louis,  a  French  surgeon  of  extraordinary  talents, 
introduced  the  plan  of  dividing  the  loose  muscles  first, 
and  lastly  those  which  are  closely  connected  with  the 
bone.  He  noticed  that  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  after 
being  divided,  were  retracted  in  an  unequal  degree. 
He  observed  that  the  superficial  ones  extending  along 
the  limb,  more  or  less  obliquely,  without  being  attached 
to  the  bone,  were  drawn  up  with  greater  force,  and  in 
a  greater  degree  than  others,  which  are  deeply  situa- 
ted, in  some  measure,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  femur, 
and  fixed  to  this  bone  throughout  their  whole  length. 
The  retraction  begins  the  very  instant  when  the  mus 
cles  are  cut,  and  is  not  completed  till  a  short  time  has 
elapsed.  Hence,  the  effect  should  be  promoted,  and 
be  as  perfect  as  possible,  before  the  bone  is  sawed.  In 
the  amputation  of  the  thigh,  Mr.  Louis  was  always 
desirous  of  letting  the  muscles  contract  as  far  as  they 
could,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  rather  averse  to 
using  the  tourniquet,  as  the  circular  pressure  of  this 
instrument  in  some  measure  counteracted  what  he 
wished  to  take  place ;  and  hence,  at  one  time  he  preferred 
letting  an  assistant  make  pressure  on  the  artery, 
though  he  subsequently  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  tourniquet  proposed  by  M.  Pipelet  for  compressing 
the  femoral  artery. — (Mem.  de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.  vol.  4,  p. 
60,  4to.) 

Actuated  by  such  principles,  Louis  practised  a  kind 
of  double  incision  different  from  that  of  Cheselden  and 
Petit,  and  different  also  from  Alanson's  method,  which 
I  shall  hereafter  notice.  By  the  first  stroke  he  cut,  at 
the  same  time,  both  the  integuments  and  the  loose  su- 
perficial muscles ;  by  the  second,  he  divided  those 
muscles  which  are  deep  and  closely  adherent  to  the  fe- 
mur. On  the  first  deep  circular  cut  being  completed, 
Louis  used  to  remove  a  band  which  was  placed  round 
the  limb,  above  the  track  of  the  knife.  This  was  taken 
off  in  order  to  allow  the  divided  muscles  to  become 
retracted  without  any  impediment.  He  next  cut  the 
deep  adherent  muscles  on  a  level  with  the  surfaces  of 
those  loose  ones  which  had  been  divided  in  the  first  in- 
cision, and  which  had  now  attained  their  utmost  state 
of  retraction.  In  this  way  he  could  evidently  saw  the 
bone  very  high  up,  and  the  painful  dissection  of  the  skin 
from  the  muscles  was  avoided.  Louis  was  conscious 
that  there  was  more  necessity  for  saving  muscle  than 
skin ;  and  he  knew  that  when  an  incision  was  made  at 
once  down  to  the  bone,  the  retraction  of  the  divided 
muscles  always  left  the  edge  of  the  skin  projecting  a 
considerable  way  beyond  them.  Hence  he  deemed  the 
plan  of  first  saving  a  portion  Of  skin  by  dissecting  it 
from  the  muscles  and  turning  it  up,  quite  unnecessary. 
As  the  bone  should  always  be  sawed  rather  higher  than 
the  division  of  the  soft  parts,  Louis,  like  J.  L.  Petit, 
and  most  other  judicious  surgeons,  highly  approved  of 
the  employment  of  a  retractor.  H<?  was  likewise  the 
author  of  some  valuable  instructions  for  preventing  the 
protrusion  of  the  bone  after  the  operation.—  (See  Mem. 
de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  268—410,  &c.  4to.)  The  im- 
partial reader,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  remarks 
on  amputation  published  by  this  greatest  bf  all  the 
French  surgeons  of  the  last  century,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  J.  L.  Petit  and  Desault,  will  be  im- 
pressed at  once  with  the  force  and  perspicuity  of  his 
matter,  and  with  the  evident  propriety  of  a  good  deal  of 
the  practice  inculcated. 

In  England,  Cheselden,  and  not  J.  L.  Petit,  is  re- 
garded as  the  surgeon  who  revived  C'e'.sus's  method,  by 
proposing  to  divide  the  soft  parts  by  a  double  incision, 
that  is,  by  cutting  the  skin  and  cellular  substance  first, 
and  then,  by  dividing  the  muscles  down  to  the  bone, 
on  a  level  with  the  edge  of  the  skin,  so  that  the  bone 
might  be  sawed  higher  up,  and  its  end  be  more  com 
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pletely  covered  with  skin.  Whether  Cheselden  had 
the  priority  in  this  improvement,  I  cannot  presume  to 
say ;  but  he,  gave  an  account  of  it  in  Gataker's  transla- 
tion of  Le  Dran's  treatise  on  the  operations,  as  early  as 
1749,  which  was  long  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Petit's 
posthumous  writings :  and  Mr.  Cheselden  farther  men- 
tions, that  during  his  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Fern  he  had 
communicated  to  that  gentleman  his  sentiments  about 
the  double  incision. 

In  order  to  hinder  the  stump  from  assuming  a  pyra- 
midal or  sugar-loaf  shape,  which  sometimes  happened 
notwithstanding  every  improvement  hitherto  men- 
tioned, a  circular  bandage  was  employed,  which  acted 
by  supporting  the  skin  and  muscles,  and  preventing 
their  retraction.  This  bandage,  when  properly  applied, 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  downward,  fulfilled  in 
a  certain  measure  the  end  proposed,  though  many 
stumps  yet  turned  out  very  badly.  Mr.  Sharp  was  in- 
duced, therefore,  to  revive  the  ancient  plan  of  bringing 
the  edges  of  the  skin  together  with  sutures ;  but  the 
pain  and  other  inconveniences  of  this  method  were 
such  that  it  was  never  extensively  adopted,  and  Mr. 
Sharp  himself  ultimately  abandoned  it.  The  cross- 1 
bandage,  however,  which  he  used  to  put  over  the  end 
of  the  stump,  remains  in  fashion  even  at  the  present 
day.— (Treatise  on  the  Oper.  p.  216 ;  Critical  Inquiry, 
p.  268.)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  excellent  modern 
surgeon,  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  should  have  commended  so 
much  as  he  has  done  the  use  of  sutures,  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  edges  of  the  wound  after  amputation. — (Prac- 
tical Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  534,  edit.  2.) 

In  opposition  to  Louis,  (he  inefficiency  of  his  method 
for  hindering  the  protrusion  of  the  bone  was  asserted 
by  Valentin,  who  thought  the  object  might  be  better  at- 
tained by  dividing  the  parts  while  they  were  in  a  state 
of  tension ;  for  which  purpose  he  recommended  chang- 
ing the  posture  of  the  limb,  according  to  the  parts 
which  he  was  about  to  cut. — (Recherehes  Critiques  sur 
la  Chirurgie  Moderne,  8vo.  Amst.  1772.)  Valentin's 
proposal  seems  never  to  have  made  much  impression 
on  the  profession  ;  whether  on  account  of  its  incon- 
venience or  inefficacy,  I  know  not ;  certain  it  is,  many 
cases  present  themselves,  in  which  the  posture  of  a 
limb  absolutely  cannot  be  changed  during  the  operation, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  cannot  be  altered 
without  extreme  agony. 

At  this  period  arose  the  celebrated  controversy  about 
the  propriety  of  amputation  in  general.  As  Sprengel 
remarks,  several  French  surgeons  now  began  to  be 
convinced,  with  Le  Dran  and  Bagieu,  that  the  operation 
was  undertaken  on  too  slight  grounds,  and  in  parti- 
cular that  many  bad  complicated  fractures  might  be 
cured  without  amputation.  Such  was  the  doctrine  of 
Boucher  (Mem.  de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  304),  Ger- 
vaise  (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  8vo.  Strasb.  1755), 
and  Faure  (Mem.  qui  ont  concourn  pour  le  Prix  de 
l'Ac.  de  Chir.  vol.  1,  p.  100)  The  latter  especially 
urged  the  prudence  of  delay  in  gun-shot  wounds,  and 
comminuted  injuries  of  the  bones.  But  the  writer  who 
at  this  time  made  the  most  noise  in  the  world  by  his 
general  condemnation  of  amputation,  was  BilgUer 
\Diss.  de  Membrorum  Amputatione,  8vo.  Hal.  1761), 
whose  sentiments  received  a  complete  refutation  from 
his  own  contemporaries,  Pott  (Chir.  Works,  vol.  2j, 
Morarfd  (Opusc.  de  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  232),  and  de  La  Mar- 
tiniere  (Mem.  de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.  vol.  4,  p.  1),  and  also 
from  later  writers,  to  whom  reference  will  be  made  in 
speaking  of  Gun-shot  Wounds.  Even  Bilguer  himself 
was  compelled  to  admit  the  necessity  of  amputation  in 
cases  of  gangrene. — (Anweis.  fur  die  Feldwundarzie, 
s.  170.) 

Bilguer's  colleague,  the  celebrated  Schmucker,  in- 
clined to  the  same  doctrines,  and  has  detailed  several 
cases  where  limbs  were  not  only  shattered,  but  actu- 
ally carried  away  by  balls,  yet  where  a  cure  followed 
without  amputation.  One  of  his  maxims  was,  that  it 
was  better  for  the  member  to  be  taken  off  by  gun-shot 
than  by  the  surgeon's  knife,  as  the  ball  operated  on  a 
healthy  subject,  and  the  knife  on  a  person  debilitated  by 
an  hospital.—  Chir.  Wahrn.  th.  2,  s.  493.)  In  a  later 
valuable  essay  on  this  subject,  he  restricts  amputation 
to  shattered  limbs  affected  with  gangrene.  His  mode 
of  operating  was  that  of  M.  Louis.  He  sanctioned 
joint-operations  on  the  hip  and  shoulder:  but  con- 
demned those  of  the  knee  and  elbow  as  never  answer- 
ing —^Verm.  Schrift.  th.  1,  s.  3.) 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  prac- 


tice or  amputating  at  the  joints  began  to  excite  increased 
attention  ;  but  as  this  is  a  topic  to  which  I  must  pre 
sently  return,  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  dwell  upon  it 
The  writings  of  Puthod,  Wohler,  Brasdor,  Barbet,  fea- 
batier,  Park,  Moreau,  and  Vermandois,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  deserve  particular  notice. 

I  now  come  to  Mr.  Alanson,  whose  name  is  as  con- 
spicuous in  the  history  of  amputation  as  that  of  any 
surgeon  yet  mentioned.  His  chief  objects  were  to  hin- 
der a  protrusion  of  the  bone,  and  to  promote  union  by 
the  first  intention.  He  rejected  the  band  which  was 
formerly  put  round  the  limb  for  the  guidance  of  the 
knife,  as  altogether  useless,  and  an  impediment  to  the 
quick  performance  of  the  circular  incision  through  the 
skin.  When  the  tourniquet  had  been  applied,  an  as- 
sistant grasped  the  integuments  with  both  hands,  and 
drew  them  and  the  muscles  firmly  upwards.  The  ope- 
rator then  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  proper  part  where  he 
was  to  begin  the  incision,  which  was  made  with  consi- 
derable facility  and  despatch,  the  knife  passing  with, 
greater  quickness  in  consequence  of  the  tense  state  of 
the  integuments. 

After  the  incision  through  the  skin  had  been  made, 
the  .  assistant  still  continued  a  steady  support  of  the 
parts,  while  Mr.  Alanson  separated  the  cellular  and 
ligamentous  attachments  with  the  point  of  his  knife  till 
as  much  skin  had  been  drawn  up  as  would,  with  the 
muscles  divided  in  the  particular  way  hereafter  recom- 
mended, fully  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound. 
Then,  instead  of  applying  the  knife  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  integuments,  and  dividing  the  muscles  in  a  circular 
perpendicular  manner  down  to  the  bone,  Mr.  Alanson 
proceeded  as  follows  :  when  operating  upon  the  thigh, 
and  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  limb,  he  applied  the 
edge  of  his  knife  under  the  edge  of  the  supported  inte- 
guments, upon  the  inner  margin  of  the  vastus  internus 
muscle,  and  cut  obliquely  through  that  and  the  adja- 
cent muscles  upwards  as  to  the  limb,  and  down  to  the 
bone,  so  as  to  lay  it  bare  about  three  or  four  finger- 
breadths  higher  than  is  usually  done  by  the  common 
perpendicular  circular  incision.  He  now  drew  the 
knife  towards  himself;  then  keeping  its  point  upon  the 
bone,  and  the  edge  in  the  same  oblique  line  already 
pointed  out  for  the  former  incision,  he  divided  the  rest 
of  the  muscles  in  that  direction  all  round  the  limb  ;  the 
point  of  the  knife  being  in  contact  with  and  revolving 
round  the  bone  through  the  whole  of  the  division. 

According  to  Mr.  Alanson,  the  speedy  execution  of 
the  above-directed  Incision  will  be  much  expedited  by 
one  assistant  continuing  a  firm  and  steady  elevation  of 
the  parts,  and  another  taking  care  to  keep  the  skin  from 
being  wounded  as  the  knife  goes  through  the  muscles, 
at  the  under  part  of  the  limb.  Mr.  Alanson  censures 
the  old  method  of  depriving  the  bone  of  its  periosteum 
to  a  considerable  extent  above  and  below  the  part  where 
the  saw  was  to  pass,  not  only  as  creating  unnecessary 
delay,  but,  since  the  periosteum  serves  to  support  the 
vessels  in  their  passage  to  the  bone,  as  apt  to  produce 
exfoliations  above  the  part  where  the  bone  is  to  be  di- 
vided with  the  saw.  Instead  of  this  practice  he  re- 
commends first  the  application  of  the  retractor,  as  ad- 
vised by  Gooch  and  Bromfield ;  and  then  denuding  the 
bone  at  the  part  where  the  saw  is  to  pass,  whereby  the 
bone  may  be  sawed  off  higher  than  is  usually  practised ; 
a  material  object  for  hindering  a  projection  of  the  bone 
and  forming  a  small  cicatrix. 

If  the  flesh  of  a  stump  formed  in  the  thigh  agreeably 
to  the  foregoing  plan,  be  gently  brought  forwards  after 
the  operation,  and  the  surface  of  the  wound  be  then 
viewed,  it  may  be  said  to  resemble  in  some  degree  a 
conical  cavity,  the  apex  of  which  is  the  extremity  of 
the  bone ;  and  the  parts  thus  divided  Mr.  Alanson 
thought  the  best  calculated  to  prevent  a  sugar-loaf 
stump. 

The  part  where  the  bone  is  to  be  laid  bare,  whether 
two,  three,  or  four  finger  breadths  higher  than  the  edgr 
of  the  retracted  integuments  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
quantity  of  muscular  substance  to  betaken  out  in  mak 
ing  the  double  incision,  must  be  regulated  by  consider- 
ing the  length  of  the  limb,  and  the  quantity  of  skin  that 
has  been  previously  saved  by  dividing  the  membranous 
attachments.  The  quantity  of  skin  saved,  and  muscu- 
lar substance  taken  out,  must  be  in  such  exact  propor- 

I  tion  to  each  other,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound 
will  afterward  be  easily  covered,  and  the  limb  not  more 
shortened  than  is  necessary  to  obtain  this  end. 

i    Alter  the  removal  of  the  limb,  Mr.  Alanson  drew  each 
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bleeding  ertery  gently  out  with  the  tenaculum,  and  tied 
it  as  nakedly  as  possible  with  a  common  slender  liga- 
ture. When  the  large  vessels  had  been  tied,  the  tour- 
niquet was  immediately  slackened,  and  the  wound  well 
cleaned,  in  order  to  detect  any  vessel  that  might  other- 
wise-have remaineu^concealed  with  its  orifice  blocked 
up  with  coagulated  blood ;  and  before  the  wound  was 
dressed,  its  whole  surface  was  examined  with  the  great- 
est accuracy ;  by  which  means  Mr.  Alanson  frequently 
observed  a  pulsation  where  no  hemorrhage  previously 
appeared,  and  turned  out  a  small  clot  of  blood  from 
within  the  orifice  of  a  considerable  artery.  He  is  very 
particular  in  recommending  every  vessel  to  be  secured 
that  is  likely  to  bleed  on  the  attack  of  the  symptomatic 
fever ;  for,  besides  the  fatigue  and  pain  to  which  such 
an  accident  immediately  exposes  the  patient,  it  seriously 
interrupts  the  desired  union  of  the  wound.  He  used 
always  to  clean  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound  well 
with  a  sponge  and  warm  water,  as  be  thought  that  the 
lodgement  of  any  coagulated  blood  would  be  a  consider- 
able obstruction  to  the  quick  union  of  the  parts. 

The  skin  and  muscles  were  now  gently  brought  for- 
wards ;  a  flannel  roller  was  put  around  the  body,  and 
carried  two  or  three  times  rather  tightly  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  as  at  this  point  it  was  intended 
to  form  what  Mr.  Alanson  called  a  sufficient  basis, 
which  materially  added  to  the  support  of  the  skin  and 
muscles.  The  roller  was  then  carried.down  in  a  cir- 
cular direction  to  the  extremity  of  the  stump,  not  so  tight 
as  to  press  rudely  or  forcibly,  but  so  as  to  give  an  easy 
support  to  the  parts. 

The  skin  and  muscles  were  now  placed  over  the  bone 
in  such  a  direction  that  the  wound  appeared  only  as  a 
line  across  the  face  of  the  stump,  with  the  angles  at 
each  side,  from  which  points  the  ligatures  were  left 
out,  as  their  vicinity  to  either  angle  might  direct.  The 
skin  was  easily  secured  in  this  posture  by  long  slips 
of  linen  or  lint  of  the  breadth  of  about  two  fingers, 
spread  with  cerate  or  any  cooling  ointment.  If  the 
skin  did  not  easily  meet,  strips  of  sticking-plasteT  were 
preferred.  These  were  applied  from  below  upwards,  I 
across  the  face  of  the  stump,  and  over  them  a  soft ' 
tow-pledget  and  compress  of  linen ;  the  whole  being 
retained  with  the  many-tailed  bandage,  and  two  tails 
placed  perpendicularly,  in  order  to  retain  the  dressings 
upon  the  face  of  the  stump. 

Mr.  Alanson  censured  the  plan  of  raising  the  end  of  I 
the  stump  far  from  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  pillows, 
as  the  posterior  muscles  were  retracted  by  it ;  and  he 
considered  it  best  to  raise  the  stump  only  about  half  a  I 
hand's  breadth  from  the  surface  of  the  bed,  by  which  I 
means  the  muscles  were  put  in  an  easy  relaxed  posi- 1 
tion.   The  many-tailed  bandage  Mr.  Alanson  found  ] 
much  more  convenient  than  the  woollen  cap,  frequently 
used  in  former  times  to  support  the  dressings  ;  and  he 
observes,  that  though  this  seems  well  calculated  to  an- 
swer that  purpose,  yet  if  it  be  not  put  on  with  particu- 
lar care,  the  skin  is  liable  to  be  drawn  backwards  from 
the  face  of  the  stump ;  nor  can  the  wound  be  dressed 
without  first  lifting  up  the  stump  to  remove  the  cap.— (See 
Alanson's  Pract.  Obs.  on  Amputation,  8vo.  Lond.  1779.) 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  Alanson's  method  of  ope- 
rating, namely,  the  mode  in  which  he  recommended 
the  oblique  division  of  the  muscles  to  be  performed,  did 
not,  however,  meet  with  universal  approbation,  and 
his  extensive  dissection  of  the  skin  from  the  muscles 
was  complained  of  as  excessively  painful.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  conical  wound  by  following  Alanson's  direc- 
tions, was  regarded  by  several  is  impracticable. — (See 
Marten's  Paradoxieen,  b.  1,  s.  88;  LoefHer,  Beytrage  1, 
No.  7  ;  Wardenburg,  Briefe  eines  Arztes,  b.  2,  p.  20 ; 
Richt.jr,  Anfangsgr.  vol.  7 ;  Graefe,  Normen,  &c.  p.  8 ; 
Hey,  Pract.  Obs.)  In  my  opinion  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  some  of  the  criticisms  made  by 
these  and  some  other  writers  on  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  wound  with  a  regular  conical  cavity,  by  ob- 
serving the  directions  given  by  Alanson;  for  if  the 
knife  be  carried  round  the  member  with  its  edge  turned 
obliquely  upwards  towards  the  bone,  it  will  pass  spi- 
rally, and  of  course  the  end  of  the  incision  will  be  consi- 
derably higher  than  the  beginning.  But  though  Alanson 
probably  never  did  himself  exactly  what  he  has  stated, 
I  am  sure  that  his  proposition  of  making  an  oblique 
division  of  the  muscles  all  round  the  member  has  been 
the  source  of  great  improvement  in  amputations  in 
general,  and  is  what  is  usually  aimed  at  by  all  the  best 
modern  surgeons.   It  is  true  they  do  not  "actually  per- 


form the  oblique  incision  all  round  the  limb  by  one 
stroke  or  revolution  of  the  knife  round  the  bone,  as 
Alanson  says  that  he  did ;  but  they  accomplish  their 
purpose  by  repeated,  distinct,  and  suitable  applications 
of  the  edge  of  the  instrument  turned  obliquely  upwards 
towards  the  bone  or  bones. 

Among  others,  Mynors  found  fault  with  some  of  Alan- 
son's instructions,  and  thought  every  desideratum- 
might  be  more  certainly  attained  by  saving  skin  enough, 
and  then  cutting  through  the  muscles.  The  first  inci- 
sion, however,  he  directed  obliquely  upwards  through 
the  integuments,  wliile  they  were  drawn  up  by  an  as 
sistant,  and  he  then  cut  down  to  the  bone. — (Pract 
Thoughts  on  Amputation,  8vo.  Birming.  1783.)  Spren 
gel  considers  Mynors's  plan  merely  as  a  revival  of  Cel- 
sus's  method,  as  it  had  in  view  only  the  preservation 
of  skin,  and  not  the  formation  of  a  fleshy  cushion.— 
(Geschichte  der  Cbir.  b.  1,  p.  426.) 

Kirkland  endeavoured  to  improve  Mynors's  plan  by 
cutting  off  a  piece  of  skin  at  each  angle  of  the  stump,, 
so  as  to  keep  the  integuments  from  being  thrown  into 
folds  ;  and  in  opposition  to  Pott,  he  defended  the  senti- 
ments of  Bilguer  concerning  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  desperate  cases  without  amputation. — (On  the 
present  State  of  Surgery,  p.  273,  and  Thoughts  on  Am- 
putation, 8vo.  Lond.  1780.) 

B.  Bell  used  to  operate  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  Mynors ;  and  when  it  seemed  advantageous  to  make 
a  flap,  he  did  not  disapprove  of  the  plans  suggested 
by  Ravaton,  Verduin,  and  Alanson. — (Syst.  of  Surgery.) 

An  interesting  paper  on  amputation  was  some  years, 
ago  published  by  Loder  ;  its  chief  purport  was  to  de- 
fend Alanson's  method  with  some  slight  modifications.. 
— (Chir.  und  Medic.  Beobacht.  b.  1,  p.  20,  8vo.  1794.) 
However,  the  alterations  suggested  by  Loder  do  not 
seem  to  Graefe  at  all  adequate  to  the  removal  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  mode  of  cutting  the  flesh  ex- 
actly after  Alanson's  directions  is  complicated. — (Not- 
men  fiir  die  Abl.  griisserer  Gliedmassen,  p.  8,  4to.  Ber- 
lin, 1812.) 

The  removal  of  limbs,  without  bloodshed,  proposed 
by  Guido  di  Cauliaco  in  the  14th  century,  has  met  with 
modern  defenders  in  J.  Wrabetz  and  W.  G.  Plouquet. 
J.  Wrabetz,  with  a  ligature,  which  was  daily  made 
tighter,  took  off  an  arm  above  the  elbow.  In  the  fissure 
he  sprinkled  a  styptic  powder.  On  the  fourth  day,  the 
flesh  was  severed  down  to  the  bone,  which  was  sawed 
through. — (Geschichte  eines  ohne  Messer  abgesetzten 
Oberarms,  8vo.  Freyb.  1782.)  Plouquet  thought  the 
plan  suited  to  emaciated  timid  subjects,  but  not  well 
adapted  to  the  leg  or  forearm. — (Von  der  Unblutigen 
Abnehmung  der  Glieder,  8vo.  Tub.  1786.) 

Some  other  modes  of  doing  flap-amputations,  and  in 
particular  the  suggestions  and  improvements  made  by 
Hey,  Chopart,  Dupuytren,  Larrey,  Lisfranc,  and  other- 
modern  practitioners,  will  be  noticed  in  the  description 
of  the  amputation  of  particular  members.  .  In  the  mean, 
time,  I  shall  conclude  this  section  with  mentioning  the- 
laudable  attempts  made  at  different  periods  to  render 
the  patient  less  sensible  of  the  agony  produced  by  the- 
removal  of  a  limb.  Theodoricus,  as  we  have  said,  ad 
ministered  for  this  purpose  opium  and  hemlock,  and 
though  he  was  imitated  by  many  of  the  ancient  sur- 
geons, few  moderns  have  deemed  the  practice  worthy 
of  being  continued.  Guido  made  the  experiment  of 
benumbing  the  parts  with  a  tight  ligature  ;  but  a  ma- 
chine devised  a  few  years  ago  in  England  expressly 
for  the  object  of  stupifying  the  nerves  of  a  limb  pre- 
viously to  amputation,  is  perhaps  not  undeserving  of 
farther  consideration. — (See  J.  Moore's  Method  of  pre- 
venting or  diminishing  Pain  in  several  Operations  of 
■Surgery,  8vo.  Lond.  1784.)  The  great  reason  of  the- 
latter  plan  being  given  up  is,  that  some  patients  have- 
made  more  complaint  of  the  sufferings  occasioned  by 
the  process  of  dulling  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  than 
of  the  agony  of  amputation  itself  without  any  such  ex- 
pedient. Yet  daily  experience  proves  that  the  pressure- 
caused  on  the  sciatic  nerve  by  sitting  with  the  pelvis 
in  a  certain  position,  will  completely  benumb  the  foot 
and  leg,  and  this  with  such  an  absence  of  pain,  that 
the  person  so  affected  is  actually  unaware  of  his  foot 
being  asleep,  as  it  is  termed,  until  he  tries  to  walk. 
On  the  littie  good  done  by  warming  and  oiling  the  cut- 
ting instruments,  a  method  once  much  commended 
(Faust  und  Hunold  uber  die  Anwendung des  Oehls  un i 
der  Warme.  p.  3—23,  Leipsic,  1806),  I  am  sure  it  is  uo 
necessary  for  me  to  comment. 
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AMPUTATION  Or  THD  THIGH. 

The  thigh  ought  always  to  be  amputated  as  low  as 
the  disease  will  allow,  so  that  as  little  of  the  limb  may 
be  cut  off  as  possible,  the  pain  may  not  be  greater  than 
necessary,  and  tbe  surface  of  the  wound  have  less  ex- 
tent than  would  otherwise  happen. — (Sabatier,  Med. 
Obs.  p.  350,  t.  3,  ed.  2.)  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  on 
a  firm  table,  with  his  back  properly  supported  by  pil- 
lows and  assistants,  who  are  also  to  hold  his  hands, 
and  keep  him  from  moving  too  much  during  the  ope- 
ration. The  ankle  of  the  sound  limb  is  to  be  fastened  by 
means  of  a  strong  band  or  garter  to  the  nearest  leg  of 
the  table. 

Here,  however,  through  an  imprudent  solicitude  to 
obtain  the  above  advantages,  let  not  the  surgeon  ever 
be  unmindful  of  the  great  axiom  in  surgical  operations, 
that  all  th-3  diseased  parts  should  be  removed ;  but  let 
him  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  what  Graefe  inculcates-, 
that  it  is  more  pardonable  to  cut  away  loo  much  than 
too  little.— vNormen  fur  die  Ablosung  grosserer  Gliedm. 
p  60.)  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  agree  with  some 
modern  writers,  who  deem  it  necessary  to  amputate 
beyond  the  limits  of  every  abscess  and  sinus,  which 
may  extend  very  far  above  a  diseased  joint  or  compound 
fracture.  Many  of  these  suppurations  are  only  like 
ordinary  abscesses,  and  finally  get  well  after  the  main 
disease  or  injury  is  removed,  as  I  have  often  seen. 
Were  it  an  invariable  rule  to  cut  off  a  limb  above  every 
collection  of  matter,  sometimes  five  or  six  inches  more 
of  the  thigh  would  be  sacrificed  than  circumstances 
absolutely  demanded,  and  the  greater  danger  of  a  high 
than  a  low  amputation  would  be  encountered.  How- 
ever, in  all  cases  where  the  bone  is  suspected  to  be  un- 
sound, or  the  muscles  are  affected  with  the  morbid 
changes  peculiar  to  fungus  hsematodes or otherincurable 
diseases,  the  operation  should  be  practised  sufficiently 
high  to  take  away  all  the  distempered  parts.  In  second- 
ary amputations,  where  there  has  been  much  suppura- 
tion in  the  limb,  and  a  sinus  runs  up,  Mr.  Guthrie  says, 
that  if  the  sinus  extend  only  a  short  way  between  the 
muscles,  the  membrane  lining  it  may  be  dissected  out ; 
but  if  the  matter  has  lain  upon  the  bone,  this  will  have 
become  diseased,  and  amputation  should  be  done  high 
enough  to  remove  the  affected  part  of  it— (On  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  p.  87.) 

Many  writers  disapprove  of  amputating  too  close  to 
the  knee  (Graefe,  Op.  cit.  p.  60) ;  and  Langenbeck  urges 
one  objection  to  it  not  specified  by  any  other  author, 
viz.  that  if  the  operation  be  done  lower  down  than  two 
hand-breadths  above  ihe  knee,  the  femoral  artery  shrinks 
into  the  aponeurotic  sheath,  which  it  here  receives 
from  the  vastus  internus  and  triceps,  and  cannot  be 
drawn  out  with  the  forceps,  so  as  to  be  separately  tied, 
■without  first  slitting  up  that  sheath.  Hence,  he  recom- 
mends cutting  through  the  musc'cs  at  the  distance 
above  the  knee  already  mentioned. — (Bibl.  fiirdie  Chir. 
b.  1,  p.  571,  12mo.  Gott.  1806.)  But  when  I  come  to 
look  at  the  breadth  of  two  adult  hands,  and  see  how 
much  of  the  limb  would  be  sacrificed  at  all  events, 
only  to  save  a  little  trouble,  I  cannot  bring  my  mind 
to  concur  with  Langenbeck— the  remedy  being  worse 
than  the  alleged  evil. 

The  next  thing  is  the  application  of  the  tourniquet.— 
(See  Tourniquet.)  The  pad  should  be  placed  exactly 
over  the  femoral  artery  in  as  high  a  situation  as  can 
be  conveniently  done.  When  the  thigh  is  to  be  ampu- 
tated high  tip,  it  is  better  to  let  an  assistant  compress 
the  femoral  artery  in  the  groin  with  any  commodious 
instrument,  furnished  with  a  round  blunt  end,  calcu- 
lated for  making  direct  pressure  on  the  vessel  without 
injuring  the  integuments.  Some  authors  indeed  give  a 
general  preference  to  this  method,  whether  the  thigh 
be  amputated  high  up  or  low  down.— (Paroisse,  Opus- 
cules de  Chir.  p.  183.  Brunninghausen,  Erfahr.  uber 
-  die  Amp.  p.  273.  Langenbeck.  Bibl.  Chir.  p.  564.  See 
also  Liston's  Obs.  in  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol. 
■20  p.  43  )  Were  the  patient,  however,  in  a  debilitated 
state,  and  unable  to  bear  loss  of  blood,  as  there  might, 
in  this  way.  be  some  considerable  bleeding,  by  reason 
of  the  anastomoses  with  ihe  branches  of  the  internal 
iliac  artery,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  employ  the  tour- 
niquet whenever  circumstances  would  admit  of  its 
application.  In  amputations  of  the  thigh,  the  great 
objection  to  the  use  of  this  instrument  is.  that  it  im- 
pedes the  free  and  immediate  retraction  of  the  loose 
muscles  after  they  have  been  cut ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  surgeon  cannot  divide  so  high  as  he 


otherwise  could  do,  the  deeper  muscles  which i  are  mow 
fixed  and  attached  to  the  bone  let  ,n  order  to  have 
the  bone  well  covered  with  flesh,  and  no  danger  of  a 
sugar-loaf  stump,  the  latter  object  is  one  of  vast :  im- 
portance. Perhaps  the  best  general  rule  is  to  abandon 
tbe  application  of  the  tourniquet  in  amputations  none 
as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  except  where  he 
patient  is  remarkably  weak,  so  that  he  cannot  bear  ine 
smallest  loss  of  blood,  and  no  steady  intelligent  assist- 
ant is  at  hand,  to  w  hom  the  compression  ol  the  artery 
in  the  groin  can  be  prudently  confided.  When,  how- 
ever, the  operation  is  to  be  done  much  higher  up,  of 
course  the  employment  of  a  tourniquet  is  wholly  inad- 
missible, .  .... 

Whether  the  right  or  left  thigh  is  to  he  removed,  it  is 
customarv  for  the  operator  to  stand  on  the  patient's 
right  side"  Thegreat  advantage  of  tliis  sit  uation  seems 
to  be,  that  the  surgeon's  left  hand  can  be  thus  more 
conveniently  and  quickly  brought  into  use  than  if  he 
were  always  to  stand  on  the  same  side  as  the  limb  he 
is  about  to  amputate.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  as- 
signable reason  for  this  habit ;  for  when  the  left  thigh 
is  to  be  amputated,  it  is  certainly  some  inconvenience 
to  have  the  right  limb  between  the  operator  and  the  one 
that  is  to  be  removed.  But  this  is  found  less  inconve- 
nient than  not  having  the  left  hand  next  the  wound. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  in  speaking  of  amputations  on  the 
two  lower  thirds  of  the  thigh,  observes,  that  "in 
these  cases  the  tourniquet  should  be  used  ;"'  but  in  ope- 
rations high  up  the  thigh,  he  joins  all  other  surgeons 
in  recommending  the  inguinal  artery  to  be  compressed 
asainst  the  os  pubis— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  202.) 
The  utility  of  slackening  the  tourniquet  completely, 
however,  as  soon  as  the  principal  vessels  are  secured, 
a  piece  of  advice  delivered  by  this  excellent  surgeon,  I 
presume,  cannot  be  right  on  the  ground  which  he  spe- 
cifies, viz.  the  impediment  made  by  the  strap  of  the  in- 
strument to  the  retraction  of  the  muscles,  and  the  con- 
sequent difficulty  in  high  operations  of  sawing  the 
bone,  because  in  common  practice  the  bone  is  always 
sawed  before  any  of  the  vessels  are  secured;  and  loos- 
ening the  tourniquet  entirely,  wliile  any  arterial 
branches  stili  require  the  ligature,  must  generally  be 
objectionable,  if  loss  of  blood  be  a  disadvantage.  In 
flap-amputations  high  up  the  limb,  indeed,  where  the 
arteries  are  sometimes  tied,  before  the  division  of  the 
bone,  the  employment  of  a  tourniquet  at  all  is  quite 
out  of  the  question. 

We  know  that  it  was  an  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Bell,  that  the  flow  of  blood  through  a  large  artery 
could  not  be  completely  stopped  by  pressure ;  and  the 
late  Mr.  Hey  adopted  a  similar  notion,  in  consequence 
of  seeing  a  case  in  which  the  application  of  two  tour- 
niquets to  the  thigh  did  not  restrain  the  hemorrhage 
from  a  fungus  hasmatodes  of  the  limb.  He  says,  the 
pressure  of  the  tourniquet  does  not  completely  obstruct 
the  passage  of  blood  in  the  arteries ;  it  only  diminishes 
so  much  of  the  force  of  the  current  as  to  enable  the 
vessels,  in  a  sound  state,  to  exert  their  natural  con- 
tractile power  so  effectually  as  to  prevent  hemorrhage. 
(See  Hey's  Pract-  Obs.  p.  257, 258,  ed.  2.)  Of  the  inac- 
curacy of  this  doctrine  no  man  can  doubt,  who  sees 
the  femoral  artery  with  its  open  mouth  on  the  face  of 
a  stump  not  bleeding,  while  the  tourniquet  is  tight,  or 
skilful  pressure  is  kept  up,  but  throwing  out  its  blood 
to  a  great  distance  the  instant  the  pressure  is  disconti- 
nued. Nor,  I  apprehend,  can  any  surgeon,  who  has 
amputated  at  the  shoulder,  and  seen  how  completely 
pressure  commands  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  open- 
mouthed  axillary  artery,  join  in  the  sentiment  of  John 
Bell  and  Hey  upon  this  particular  point.  Here  I  can 
speak  with  confidence,  because  I  have  myself  ampu- 
tated at  the  shoulder,  and  assisted  at  this  operation  seve- 
ral times,  and  found  the  statements  of  the  preceding 
writers  perfectly  and  clearly  contradicted.  Were  any 
farther  testimony  required,  I  might  cite  that  of  Dr 
Hennen.  who  mentions,  among  other  facts,  that  in  a 
shoulder-joint  case,  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Dcase,  the 
amount  of  blood  lost  from  rhe  principal  artery  was 
no  more  than  the  quantity  contained  between  ihe  poin 
of  pressure  and  the  point  of  incision  through  the  ves- 
sels.-(Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  p.  257,  ed.  2.) 
The  same  fact  presented  itseif  in  the  example,  where  I 
recently  assisted  Dr.  Blicke  in  private  practice. 

Mr.  Liston.  of  Edinburgh,  confirms  the  preceding 
statement,  observing  that  pressure  complete  enough 
not  only  to  stop  the  pulsation  of  an  artery  in  a  limb. 
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hut  also  to  arrest  completely  the  flow  of  blood,  can  be 
easilv  applied  by  means  of  the  fingers  only.  And,  in  or- 
der to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  remark,  he  has  re- 
neatedly,  when  no  proper  assistant  was  ar  hand,  com- 
pressed both  the  femoral  and  humeral  arteries  with  the 
ringers  of  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  re- 
moved the  limb,  and  this,  as  he  affirms,  with  the  loss 
of  much  less  blood  than  if  he  had  followed  the  ordi- 
nary mode.  His  common  practice,  however,  is  to  let 
the  pressure  be  made  by  an  assistant,  and  to  employ 
no  tourniquet.— (See  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol. 
20,  p.  44.) 

If,  then,  the  flow  of  blood  through  an  artery  can 
easily  be  commanded  by  pressure,  how  are  we  to  ex- 
plain the  occasional  continuance  of  bleeding,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  one,  or  even  two,  tourniquets  ? 
Without  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  the  pads  of  these  in- 
struments, when  nof'duly  arranged,  do  more  harm 
than  good,  by  raising  the  band  off'  the  vessel,  and  per- 
haps also,  in  Mr.  Hey's  example,  by  the  additional  con- 
sideration, that  tumours  of  the  fungus  haeiriatodes  kind 
include  a,  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  will  bleed  pro- 
fusely) and  for  a  considerable  time,  after  the  main  sup- 
ply of  blood  to  them  is  cut  off.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pens in  $he  disease  called  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  as 
I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  witnessing,  but  in  no 
instance  more  strikingly  than  in  one,  where,  some  time 
alter  Mr.  Hodgson  had  tied  the  radial  and  ulnar  arte- 
ries, Mr.  Lawrence  divided  every  part  of  the  finger, 
excepting  the  tendons  and  bone,  and  yet  a  considerable 
bleeding  went  on  from  the  farther  side  of  the  wound.— 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  216.) 

The  application  of  the  tourniquet  is  generally  left 
too  much  to  assistants  ;  but,  as  far,  as  my  judgment  ex- 
tends, no  operator  is  justified  in  commencing  his  inci- 
sions before  he  has  examined,  and  fully  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  instrument  is  correctly  applied.  Mr. 
Guthrie  candidly  tells  us,  that  he  once  lost  an  officer, 
in  consequence  of  hemorrhage  during  the  operation, 
although  the  tourniquet  was  in  the  charge  of  a  sur- 
geon of  ability  ;  and  the  advice  with  which  he  follows 
this  statement  is  worth  recollecting :  "  In  a  case  of  this 
land,  where  it  (the  tourniquet)  is  found  of  little  benefit, 
the  surgeon  should  not  continue  twisting  and  turning 
it,  while  his  patient  is  bleeding,  but  quit  it  altogether, 
and  compress  the  artery  against  the  pubes."  This 
maxim,  I  think,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  pad  of  the  tourniquet  are 
matters  of  importance.  At  St.  Bartholomew's,  the 
pads  employed  are  very  firm,  being  composed  of  wood, 
or  cork  covered  with  leather,  and  rather  thicker  than 
the  thumb,  the  upper  surface  being  flat,  and  the  lower, 
which  is  put  against  the  thigh,  being  convex.  They 
are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Such  pads  an- 
swer extremely  well,,  as  I  can  affirm  from  the  observa- 
tion of  some  hundreds  of  amputations  in  that  hospital. 
A  common  fault  formerly  was  the  employment  of  pads 
which  were  too  large  and  soft,  and  not  judiciously 
shaped.  As  Mr.  C.  Hutchison  remarks,  the  principal 
objection  to  a  large  pad  is,  that  the  band  of  the  tourni- 
quet is  so  much  raised  by  it,  that  a  considerable  space 
is  left  on  each  side  of  it,  where  no  compression  is 
made  on  the  limb,  however  closely  the  instrument  may 
be  screwed,  and  thus  there  will  be  a  risk  of  hemor- 
rhage from  such  vessels  as  happen  to  be  in  these  situa- 
tions. The  same  gentleman  uses  a  pad  which  is  not 
thicker  than  a  finger,  and  places  it  obliquely  over  the 
artery,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  displace- 
ment.— (Pract.  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  21— 23.)  Mr.  Guth- 
rie says,  "  the  pad  should  be  firm  and  rather  narrow, 
and  carefully  held  directly  over  the  artery,  while  the 
ends  of  the  bandage  in  which  it  is  contained,  are  pinned 
on  the  thigh.  The  strap  of  the  tourniquet  is  then 
to  be  put  round  the  limb,  the  instrument  itself  being 
directly  over  the  pad,  with  the  screw  entirely  free. 
The  strap  is  'hen  to  be  drawn  tight,  and  buckled  on  the 
outside,  so  as  o  prevent  its  flipping,  and  not  interfere 
with  the  serf  ^r,  which  is  to  be  turned  until  the  pres- 
sure is  sufficiently  forcible  to  stop  the  circulation.  If 
the  screw  require  to  be  turned  for  more  than  half  its 
number  of  turns  to  effect  this,  the  strap  is  not  suffi- 
ciently tight,  or  the  pad  has  not  been  well  applied,  and 
they  must  be  replaced."— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p. 
204.) 

In  two  amputations  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
i  saw  the  tourniquet  break  afler.the  soft  parts  had  been 
•divided,  and  as  in  one  of  these  cases  a  gocd  deal  of 


blood  was  lost,  because  another  tourniquet  happened 
not  to  be  in  the  room,  and  pressure  on  the  artery  in  the 
groin  was  not  immediately  adopted,  I  coincide  with 
such  writers  as  recommend  the  rule  of  always  having 
two  tourniquets  ready.  Graefe  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
advise  putting  both  of  them  round  the  limb  befoits  the 
operation  commences  (Normen  fur  die  Ablosung  gros- 
serer  Gliedmassen,  p.  48) ;  bul  the  frequency  of  a  tour- 
niquet breaking  is,  not  so  great,  I  believe,  as  to  demand 
such  precaution^  and  the  plan  would  be  very  objectiona- 
ble in  thigh-amputations,  where  it  is  a  material  advan- 
tage to  have  plenty  of  room  between  the  place  of  the 
incision  and  the  band  which  goes  round  the  limb. 

An  assistant,  firmly  grasping  the  thigh  witti^  both 
hands,  is  to  draw  up  the  skin  and  muscles,  whfle  tho 
surgeon,  beginning  with  that  part  of  the  edge  of  the 
knife  which  is  towards  the  handle,  makes  a  circular 
incision  as  quickly  as  possible,  through  the  integu- 
ments down  to  the  fascia,  or,  as  Mr.  Guthrie  and  X>r 
Hennen  recommend,  even  completely  through  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  skin  cannot  be  sufficiently 
retracted,  unless  the  fascia  be  divided,  which  he  ap- 
pears to  think  ought  rather  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  in- 
teguments than  dissected  from  them.---(On  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  p.  205.  Also,  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  p. 
263.)  On  the  contrary,  Professor  Langenbeck,  is  very 
particular  in  enjoining  surgeons  to  avoid  cutting 
through  the  fascia  by  the  first  sweep  of  the  knife,  be- 
cause he  finds  that  the  muscles  are  better  held  together, 
and  can  be  more  regularly  divided,  by  cutting  them  and 
the  fascia  at  the  same  time. — (Bibl.  fur  die  Chir.  b.  1, 
p.  564.)  Nor  does  M.  Roux  divide  the  fascia  by  the 
first  incision. — (Mem.  sur  la  Reunion  immediate  de  la 
Plaie  apres  1' Amputation  circulaire,  p.  9,  8vo.  Paris 
1814.)  At  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  surgeons  rarely  or 
never  cut  through  the  fascia  with  the  integuments,  but 
aim  at  carrying  the  knife  perfectly  down  to  it  all  round 
the  limb.  This  at  least  ought  to  be  done  without  fear 
of  doing  rather  more  ;  for,  as  Graefe  observes,  if  the 
outer  layers  of  the  muscles  be  here  and  there  a  little 
touched,  this  occasions  less  pain  than  the  additional 
strokes  of  the  knife  for  dividing  any  portion  of  the 
skin  and  cellular  substance  not  completely  cut  through 
in  the  first  instance.  Graefe  also  dissents  from  My- 
nors  and  others,  who  are  advocates  for  cutting  the 
skin  obliquely  instead  of  perpendicularly,  because  he 
finds  the  thin  edge  of  the  integuments  thus  separated 
from  the  subjacent  cellular  membrane,  very  apt  to 
slough. —  Normen  fur  die  Abl.  grosserer  Gliedmassen, 
p.  102.)  In  a  thigh  of  ordinary  dimensions,  the  first 
incision  should  be  made  foUr  inches  below  where  it  is 
intended  to  saw  the  bone.  When  the  thigh  is  bulky, 
the  large  amputation  knife  will  be  found  the  best.  Be- 
fore beginning  this  first  cut,  the  arm  is  to  be  carried 
under  the  limb,  till  the  knife  reaches  almost  round  to 
the  side  on  which  the  operator  stands.  With  one 
sweep  penetrating  at  least  to  the  fascia,  the  knife 
is  then  to  be  brought  round  to  the  point  where 
it  first  touched  the  skin.  Thus,  the  wound  is  more 
likely  to  be  regularly  made,  than  by  cutting  first 
on  ono  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  while  the  patient  is 
saved  some  degree  of  pain,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
interrupted quickness  with  which  the  incision  is  made. 
At  the  same  time,  I  ought  to  confess,  that  the  late  Sir 
C.  Blicke,  and  some  other  surgeons,  whom  I  have  seen 
operate,  used  to  complete  the  circle  by  two  strokes  of 
the  knife,  so  well  and  expeditiously,-that  their  capri- 
cious attachment  to  this  plan  could  hardly  be  found 
fault  with. 

The  next  object  is  the  preservation  of  as  much  skin 
as  will  afterward,  conjointly  with  the  muscles,  cut  in 
an  oblique  direction,  cover  the  end  of  the  stump  with 
the  utmost  facility.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  lay  down 
any  other  general  principles  for  the  guidance  of  the 
surgeon  in  saving  integuments.  I  am  disjosed  to 
agree  with  several  modern  writers,  that  the  painful 
dissection  of  the  skin  from  the  muscles  has  been  re- 
commended and  practised  toavery  unnecessary  extent, 
that  is  to  say,  unnecessary  if  the  division  of  the  mus- 
cles be  performed  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 
Graefe,  one  of  the  best  surgeons  at  Berlin,  does  not 
dissect  the  skin  from  the  muscles  at  all  in  amputating 
the  thigh,  but  takes  care,  after  making  the  cutaneous 
incision,  to  have  the  integuments  and  subjacent  flesh 
very  firmly  drawn  up  before  commencing  the  oblique 
division  of  the  muscles.  This  retraction  he  also  strongly 
:  advises  to  be  done  uniformly  and  smoolhly  all  round 
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the  member,  lest  in  dividing  the  muscles  any  irregular 
projection  of  the  skin  interfere  with  the  requisite  rrove- 
ments  of  the  knife. — (Normen  fur  die  Abl.  griisse- 
rer  Gliedmassen,  p.  103.)    Instead  of  dissecting  back 
the  skin,  Dupuytren  cuts  all  the  sort  parts  at  once  to 
the  bone,  which  he  next  removes,  after  retracting  the 
muscles—  (Syme,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
vol.  14,  p.  32.)    However,  Langenbeck,  another  of  the 
most  skilful  operators  on  the  continent,  prefers  detach- 
ing the  integuments  from  the  fascia  for  about  two  fin- 
ger-breadths (Bibl.  fur  die  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  567),  as  is  per- 
haps the  most  common  practice  in  the  London  hospi- 
tals.   Some  late  writers,  particularly  Mr.  Syme,  in  ex- 
pressing their  preference  to  muscle  as  a  covering  for 
the  end  of  the  bone,  seem  to  forget  one  fact  which  I 
have  often  noticed,  viz.  that  the  muscular  cushion, 
thouo-h  at  first  thick  and  good,  soon  shrinks  to  a  com- 
paratively small  mass.    This  is  consonant  to  a  general 
law  in  the  animal  economy,  prevailing  whenever  the 
natural  action  of  a  muscle  is  lost  or  prevented.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  states,  that  the  covering  for  the  end  of 
the  bone  must  be  integuments  and  not  muscles ;  for  if 
muscular  fibres  are  preserved  with  the  integuments 
they  will  contract,  and  retraction  of  the  skin  covering 
the  stump  will  be  the  result— (Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  148.) 
Brunninghausen  also  thinks  skin  a  better  and  more 
durable  covering  for  the  end  of  the  bone  than  muscular 
fibres,  which  after  a  time  dwindle  away ;  and  hence  he 
computes  the  quantity  of  integuments  which  ought  to 
be  saved,  by  the  measure  of  the  circumference  and  dia- 
meter of  the  member.   Thus,  when  the  limb  is  nine 
inches  in  its  circumference,  the  diameter  is  about  three ; 
therefore,  one  inch  and  a  half  of  skin  on  each  side  is  to 
be  saved.— (Erfahr.  &e.  uber  die  Amp.  p.  75.)  But 
this  author  cuts  the  muscles  perpendicularly,  so  that 
he  is  obliged  to  separate  much  more  skin  from  the  flesh 
than  is  necessary  when  the  incision  through  the  mus- 
cles is  carried  obliquely  upwards.   Mr.  Hey's  method  of 
calculation,  which  I  shall  presently  notice,  appears 
more  adapted  to  ordinary  practice ;  and  he  says,  "  the 
division  of  the  posterior  muscles  may  be  begun  at  half 
an  inch,  and  that  of  the  anterior  at  three  quarters,  above 
the  place  where  the  integuments  were  divided."— 
(Pract.  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  528,  ed.  2.)    With  the  view 
of  preventing  the  necessity  of  dissecting  the  skin  from 
the  fascia,  Mr.  Guthrie,  as  already  noticed,  commends 
the  plan  of  cutting  through  the  fascia,  together  with 
the  integuments,  by  the  first  stroke  of  the  knife,  and  re- 
tracting these  parts  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  de- 
taching them  from  each  other.   If  this  method  be  found 
perfectly  efficient,  and  it  be  not  objectionable,  as  expos- 
ing the  muscles  to  be  cut  unnecessarily,  I  think  the 
reason  specified  against  it  by  Langenbeck,  and  ex- 
plained in  a  preceding  page,  not  weighty  enough  to 
form  a  just  ground  for  rejecting  a  practice  which  comes 
with  the  alleged  advantage  of  superseding  the  neces- 
sity for  all  painful  dissection  of  the  skin  from  the 
muscles.   However,  in  secondary  amputations  of  the 
thigh,  if  the  integuments  be  unsound  and  will  not  re- 
tract, Mr.  Guthrie  approves  of  their  being  dissected 
back'  to  an  equal  distance  all  Tound.— (On  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  p.  205—208.)   Dr.  Hennen,  by  giving  an 
oblique  direction  to  all  the  incisions  through  the  mus- 
cles, obviates  the  necessity  for  much  dissection  of  the 
integuments,  and  he  says  that  in  a  small  limb  he  has 
lepeatedly  performed  the  operation  with  one  sweep  of 
the  knife,  cutting  obliquely  inwards  and  upwards  at 
once  to  the  bone.— (Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  p. 
265  ed.  2.)    This  author,  like  Mr.  Guthrie,  also  recom- 
mends carrying  the  knife  through  the  fascia  in  the 
first  circular  incision ;  and  so  does  Mr.  C.  Hutchison, 
who  makes  no  mention  of  dissecting  back  the  skin,  but 
simply  states,  that  the  "  integuments  and  fascia  being 
divided  by  a  circular  incision,  and  retracted  upwards 
as  Irgh  as  is  judged  necessary, -the  superficial  muscles 
should  next  be  divided,"  &c— (Pract.  Obs.  in  Surgery, 
p  23  8vo  Lond.  1816.)    We  are  therefore  to  conclude, 
that  he  joins  Graefe  and  others  in  thinking  the  separa- 
tion of  the  skin  from  the  fascia  unnecessary.  '  My  own 
observations  in  practice  lead  me  to  believe,  that  the  dis- 
section of  the  integuments  from  the  subjacent  parts 
used  formerly  to  be  carried  to  an  extent  beyond  all  mo- 
deration and  necessity,  and  that,  as  it  is  a  most  painful 
proceeding,  and  hurtful  by  forming  a  large  loose  pouch 
for  the  lodgement  of  matter,  it  ought  to  bs  abandoned 
by  every  surgeon  who  follows  the  method  of  sawing 
the  bone  considerably  higher  than  the  first  cut  through 


the  superficial  muscles.  I  am  not,  nowever,  Prepared 
<o  assert,  that  no  dissection  at  all  is  generally  wqmjnte,- 
but  am  rather  disposed  to  believe  the  moderate  adop- 
tion of  it,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Hey.  the  most  pru- 
dent. This  gentleman,  like  Desault  (CEuvrcs  Chir.  t. 
21,  p.  545),  is  an  advocate  for  amputating  with  a  triple 
incision,  and  for  preserving  such  a  quantity  of  muscular 
flesh  and  integuments  as  are  proportionate  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  limb.  By  a  triple  incision,  he  means  first 
an  incision  through  the  integuments  alone;  secondly, 
an  incision  through  all  the  muscles,  made  somewhat 
higher  than  that  through  the  integuments  ;  and  thirdly, 
another  incision  through  that  part  of  the  muscular 
flesh  which  adheres  to  the  bone,  made  round  that  point 
of  the  bone  where  the  saw  is  to  be  applied.  The  proper 
distance  of  these  incisions  from  each  other,  he  says, 
must  be  determined  by  the  thickness  of  the  limb  upon 
which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  retraction  of  the  integuments,  and  of  those 
muscles  which  are  not  adherent  to  the  bone.  Supposing 
the  circumference  of  the  limb  to  be  twelve  inches 
where  the' bone  is  to  be  divided,  the  diameter  is  about 
four  inches,  and  if  no  retraction  of  the  integuments 
were  to  take  place,  a  sufficient  covering  of  the  stump 
would  be  afrorded  bv  making  the  first  incision  at  the 
distance  of  two  inches  from  the  place  where  the  bone 
is  to  be  sawed,  that  is,  at  the  distance  of  the  semi-dia- 
meter of  the  limb  on  each  side.  But  as  the  integu- 
ments, when  in  a  sound  state,  always  recede  after  they 
are  divided,  it  is  useful  to  make  some  allowance  for  this 
recession  ;  and  to  make  the  first  incision  in  this  case  at 
least  two  inches  and  a  half  or  three  inches  below  the 
place  where  the  bone  is  to  be  sawed.  As  the  posterior 
muscles  of  the  thigh  retract  a  great  deal  in  the  process 
of  healing,  Mr.  Hey  advises  their  division  to  be  begun 
half  an  inch  above  the  place  where  the  integuments 
were  cut,  and  the  anterior  muscles  three  quarters  of 
an  inch.  The  integuments,  says  he,  will  retract  a  lit- 
tle both  above  and  below  the  place  where  they  were  di- 
vided ;  but  the  distance  from  that  place  must  be  com- 
puted from  the  mark  left  upon  the  surface  of  the  mus- 
cles in  dividing  the  integuments.  Thus,  in  fact,  in  a 
common  thigh-amputation,  Mr.  Hey  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  detach  the  skin  from  the  muscles  merely  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  inch  at  the  back  part  of  the  limb,  and 
of  three  quarters  in  front ;  a  very  different  practice 
from  the  old  custom  of  making  quite  a  bag  of  integu- 
ments, and  turning  them  back  as  the  upper  piece  of  a 
glove  is  turned  down,  or  rather  as  the  sleeves  of  a  coat 
are  turned  up. 

In  common  amputations  of  the  thigh,  Roux  strongly 
disapproves  of  separating  the  skin  far  from  the  muscles, 
as  a  circumstance  highly  unfavourable  to  the  healing 
of  the  wound  by  adhesion  ;  he  divides  only  a  few  of 
the  cellular  bands  between  the  integuments  and  fascia ; 
and  occasionally  he  has  imitated  M.  Louis  in  cutting 
through  the  skin  and  superficial  muscles  together. — 
(Mem.  sur  la  Reunion  de  la  Plaie  apres  1' Amputation, 
&c.  p.  9.) 

I  believe  the  generality  of  the  best  modern  operators 
are  now  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  dividing  the 
muscles  exactly  in  the  manner  directed  by  Mr.  Alanson, 
viz.  by  letting  the  knife  revolve  uninterruptedly  all 
round  the  bone,  with  its  edge  turned  obliquely  upwards 
towards  the  point  where  it  is  intended  to  apply  the  saw. 
It  is  a  topic,  indeed,  to  which  I  have  already  called  the 
reader's  attontion  in  the  foregoing  columns.  Langen- 
beck says,  that  he  is  perfectly  convinced  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  forming  a  conical  wound  with  one  stroke  of 
a  large  amputating  knife,  and  joins  Mr.  Hey  in  approv 
ing  of  the  triple  incision.— (Bibl.  fur  die  Chir.  b.  1,  p. 
564.1  The  objections  first  urged  by  Wardenburgh 
against  Alanson's  method  are  mathematically  correct, 
inasmuch  as  the  course  of  the  edge  of  the  knife,  in 
this  gentleman's  method,  must  be  spiral,  and  the  end 
of  the  incision  be  considerably  higher  than  the  begin- 
ning of  it.  Such  must  be  the  result  of  performing  the 
division  of  the  musctes  all  round  the  limb  by  one  con- 
tinued stroke  of  the  knife,  with  its  edge  directed 
obliquely  upwards;  for  the  idea  of  making  the  knife 
revolve  in  this  manner  while  its  point  is  confined  to  an 
imaginary,  regular,  determinate  circle  on  the  bone,  I 
believe,  is  now  abandoned  as  not  really  practicable.  Yot 
with  the  exception  of  Desault,  who  confined  himself  to 
the  triple  incision  conducted  on  the  principles  of  M 
Louis  "(OSuvrcs  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  547),  few  experienced  sur- 
geons refuse  to  acknowledge,  that  in  this  operation  ira 
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aw\se  advantage  does  proceed  from  the  oblique  divi- 
sion of  the  muscles,  the  honour  of  bringing  which  me- 
thod into  practice  Mr.  Alanson  still  unquestionably 
merits  however  he  may  have  erred  in  recommending 
the  conical  wound  to  be  made  with  one  sweep  of  the 
knife    Nor  are  there  many  living  surgeons  who  enter- 
tain a  doubt  of  the  excellence  of  the  principle  incul- 
cated by  M.  Louis  respecting  the  utility  of  dividing  the 
loose  superficial  muscles  first,  and  then  such  as  are 
deeper  and  adherent  to  the  bone.   In  fact,  a  combina- 
tion of  this  last  method  with  the  oblique  division  of 
the  muscles,  not  exactly  by  one  but  several  strokes  of 
the  knife,  constitutes  the  mode  of  amputating  at  pre- 
sent most  extensively  adopted,  and  sometimes  termed, 
as  already  mentioned,  amputation  by  a  triple  incision. 
Thus,. after  the  skin  is  cut,  and  as  much  of  it  retracted 
end  saved  as  is  deemed  necessary,  the  operater  cuts 
through  the  loose  muscles  of  the  thigh  at  the  edge  of 
>he  retracted  skin,  first  those  on  the  fore  part  ol  the 
hmb,  and  then  such  as  are  situated  behind.  ^  For 
this  purpose  he  makes  two  or  more  sweeps  ol  the 
knife,  as  may  be  found  necessary,  carefully  directing 
them  obliquely  upwards  towards  the  point  where  he 
neans  to  saw  the  bone.   The  oblique  division  of  the 
nuscles  does  not  merely  enable  the  operator  to  saw  the 
Done  higher  up  than  he  could  otherwise  do,  and  leaves 
at  the  same  time  more  muscle  for  covering  its  extremity, 
but  it  is  a  preservation  of  sound,  undetached  integu- 
ments which  assuredly  form  the  most  efficient  and 
durable  covering  to  the  stump.    I  say  this  without  pre- 
cisely coinciding  with  Briinninghausen,  who,  trusting 
entirely  to  skin  for  covering  his  stumps,  makes  an 
extensive  detachment  of  it  from  the  muscles,  and  then 
cuts  straight  down  to  the  bone.   The  loose  muscles  ac- 
tually cut  through  now  retract  considerably,  leaving 
those  which  are  deeper  and  attached  to  the  bone  m  a 
condition  to  be  cut  higher  up  than  could  have  been  pre- 
viously done.   Lastly,  these  are  also  to  be  divided  with 
the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  obliquely  upwards  to- 
wards the  place  where  the  saw  is  to  be  applied.  Some 
operators  do  more  than  this ;  for,  after  cutting  down  to 
the  bone,  they  follow  the  plan  of  Celsus,  and  detach 
the  flesh  from  its  whole  circumference  upwards  with  a 
scalpel,  to  the  extent  of  about  another  inch,  in  order  to 
be  enabled  to  saw  the  bone  still  higher  up.   "  Inter  sa- 
nam  vitiatamque  partem  incidenda  scalpello,  caro  usque 
ad  os,  reducenda  ab  eo  sana  caro,  et  circa  os  subse- 
canda  est,  ut  ea  quoque  parte  aliquid  ossis  nudetur." 
This  method,  I  think,  deserves  commendation,  because 
it  may  have  considerable  effect  in  hindering  a  protru- 
sion of  the  bone,  if  it  does  not,  in  conjunction  with  the 
foregoing  method  of  operating  and  judicious  dressings, 
render  this  disagreeable  event  quite  impossible.  As 
long  as  I  live,  however,  I  shall  never  forget  a  poor  sol- 
dier, whose  thigh  had  been  amputated  m  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  and  who  was  brought  about  ten  days  after  the 
operation  into  the  military  hospital  at  Oudenbosch,  un- 
der my  care.   Not  the  slightest  union  of  any  part  of 
the  wound  had  taken  place ;  abscesses  had  formed  un- 
der the  fascia  on  every  side  of  the  stump  ;  the  loose 
«kin  was  literally  a  large  bag  of  purulent  matter ;  the 
muscles  were  wasted  to  almost  nothing,  and  their  re- 
mains retracted  and  shrinking  still  farther  away  from 
the  extremity  of  the  bone,  which  protruded  at  least 
three  inches  beyond  the  soft  parts.   This  unfortunate 
man  had  been  attacked  with  chronic  tetanus  soon  after 
the  operation,  and  probably  it  was  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  stump  by  the  effects  of  that  disease,  and  to  the 
strong  and  continual  tendency  of  the  muscles  to  retract 
themselves,  induced  by  this  state  of  the  system,  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  stump  was  to  be  attributed.  He 
lingered  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  hospital  before  he  died ; 
previously  to  which  event  large  abscesses,  communi- 
cating with  the  hollow  of  the  stump,  surrounded  the 
greater  part  of  the  pelvis.   As  I  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  operation  had  been  skilfully  done,  per- 
haps when  1  say  that  the  above  mode  of  amputating 
will  make  a  protrusion  of  the  bone  impossible,  it  is  not 
exactly  correct,  as  the  occurrence  may  sometimes  ori- 
,  ginate  from  causes  which  are  quite  independent  of 
the  particular  way  in  which  the  operation  has  been  ex- 
ecuted. 

The  practice  of  detaching  the  bone  from  the  circum- 
jacent flesh  to  the -extent  of  about  an  inch,  after  the 
other  principal  incisions  are  completed,  as  advised  by 
Celsus  and  Louis,  I  have  sometimes  seen  done  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  have  practised  myself  on 


other  occasions,  with  the  decided  advantage  of  letting 
the  bone  be  sawed  higher  up  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  effected.  Mr.  Guthrie,  after  the  incisions  down 
to  the  bone,  even  recommends  dissecting  back  the  mus- 
cles from  it  "  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  inches,  as 
the  size  of  the  limb  or  other  circumstances  may  re  • 
quire ;"  butT  should  be  reluctant  myself  to  imitate  the 
practice  to  this  extent,  though  inclined  to  think  most  fa- 
vourably of  it  within  more  moderate  limits.  If  we 
reckon  that  three  inches  of  the  member  he  between 
the  first  circular  cut  in  the  skin  and  the  place  where 
the  knife  arrives  at  the  bone,  and  then  take  away  two 
or  three  inches  more  \)f  the  femur,  it  is  clear  that  in 
many  examples  we  should  be  getting  very  high  up  the 
limb,  and  if  a  detachment  of  the  muscles  from  thetwne 
to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches  were  thus  made,  it 
would  at  all  events  be  of  no  service  unless  the  bone 
would  admit  of  being  sawed  at  this  great  distance  from 
the  termination  of  the  oblique  division  of  the  muscles. 
However,  if  this  were  truly  practicable  (a  point  which 
I  leave  for  others  to  discuss),  it  would  certainly  be  con- 
sonant to  the  excellent  general  maxim  laid  down  by  J. 
L  Petit,  that  in  amputation  as  much  of  the  bone  ana 
as  little  of  the  flesh  should  be  taken  away  as  possible.— 
(See  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  150.)  When  this  final 
detachment  of  the  deep  muscles  from  the  bone  is  adopted, 
particular  care,  as  Roux  observes,  should  be  taken  al- 
ways to  divide  the  thick  aponeurosis  connecting  the 
triceps  to  the  linea  aspera.— (Mem.  sur  la  Reunion  de 
la  Plaie  apres  1' Amputation,  p.  10.) 

With  respect  to  Hesault's  method  of  amputating  tne 
tb>h  by  a  circular  incision,  already  mentioned,  he  con- 
sidered turning  the  knife  obliquely  upwards  quite  unne- 
cessary :  Ms  plan  was,  to  cut  through  the  muscles, 
layer  after  layer,  with  the  precaution  of  retracting  the 
first  stratum  before  he  divided  the  second ;  the  latter 
was  then  cut  through  on  a  level  with  the  flesh  that  had 
been  previously  divided  and  retracted,  and  so  on  down 
to  the  bone.  This,  says  he,  is  the  right  way  of  forming 
a  true  hollow  cone,  of  which  the  integuments,  which 
were  drawn  up  before  the  muscles  were  cut,  form  the 
base,  from  which  are  gradually  continued  the  various 
layers  of  muscles,  and  the  highest  point  of  which  is 
the  bone  itself.  Desault  owns,  that  this  method  is 
somewhat  tedious  and  painful,  but  in  his  opinion,  these 
disadvantages  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
benefits  procured  for  the  patient.— (OEuvres  Chir.  de 
Desault  par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  547.)  ■      '  . 

All  the  muscular  fibres,  on  every  side,  having  been 
cut  down  to  the  bone,  a  piece  of  linen,  somewhat 
broader  than  the  diameter  of  the  wound,  should  be  torn 
at  one  end,  along  its  middle  part,  to  the  extent  of  about 
eight  or  ten  inches.   This  is  called  a  retractor,  and  is 
applied  by  placing  the  exposed  part  of  the  bone  in  the 
slit,  and  drawing  the  ends  of  the  linen  upwards  on  each 
side  of  the  stump.   In  this  manner,  the  retractor  will 
obviously  keep  eve.ry  part  of  the  surface  of  the  wound 
out  of  the  way  of  the  saw.  -Graefe  thinks,  that  in  am- 
putations of  parts,  where  there  is  only  one  bone,  the 
unslit  portion  of  the  linen  should  always  bo  applied 
over  the  anterior  muscles,  as  these  ought  constantly  to 
be  most  evenly  kept  back,  so  that  no  projection  of  them 
may  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  saw.— (Normen 
fiir  die  Ablosung  grcisserer  Gliedm.  p.  105.)    This  is  a 
preference,  however,  which  may  not  be  of  great  import- 
ance, though  1  confess  that  there  appears  some  reason 
in  what  Graefe  has  stated.   That  meritorious  surgeon, 
J  L.  Petit,  whose  name  I  always  mention  with  plea- 
sure, strongly  commends  the  use  of  the  retractor,  the 
ends  of  which  he  drew  over  the  anterior  muscles :  he 
says  that  he  has  employed  this  simple  and  natural 
means,  but  that  it  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  every  body, 
especially  of  those  who  consider  all  the  merit  of  an 
operation  to  consist  in  the  quickness  of  its  performance, 
or  who  think  it  satisfactory  reasoning  to  say,  tttis  is 
not  their  way.— (Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  152.)  I 
have  seen  the  saw  do  so  much  mischief,  in  consequence 
of  the  operator  neglecting  to  use  the  retractor,  that  my 
conscience  obliges  me  to  censure  such  surgeons  as 
neglect  to  defend  the  soft  parts  by  this  simple  contri- 
vance.  There  are  some  who  have  rejected  the  use  of 
the  retractor,  because  they  have  seen  it  get  under  the 
teeth  of  the  saw,  and  obstruct  the  action  of  the  instru- 
ment •  but  this  very  circumstance  adduced  against  the 
retractor  is  when  considered,  the  strongest  one  that 
could  possibly  be  brought  forward  in  its  favour,  as  the 
surface  of  the  wound  itself,  and  particularly  the  edges 
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facet,  ^  .'i,r0Uld' m  3X1  Probab«"y.  «u(Ter  the  same 
late  as  the  linon,  by  getting  under  the  teeth  of  the  saw, 
no  retractor  were  employed,  in  attempting  to  saw 

i  Up'  as  dose'y  as  I)0Ssib,e  tothe  soft 

iians.  i  think  no  one  can  urge  any  but  the  most  frivo- 
lous objections  to  the  use  of  the  retractor,  and  I  know 
nat  many  who  have  been  with  mvself  eve-witnesses 
oi  tne  mischief  frequently  done  by  the  saw  in  amputa- 
tions, are  deeply  impressed  with  an  aversion  to  the  re- 
s'?" of  this  bandage.  I  have  often  seen  the  soft  parts 
skilfully  divided,  and  I  have,  in  these  same  instances, 
(  seen  the  operators  directly  afterward  lose  all  the 
praise  which  every  one  was  ready  to  bestow,  by  their 
actually  sawing  through  one-half  of  the  ends  of  the 
muscles  together  with  the  bone.  Men  who  have  had 
fortitude  not  to  utter  a  sigh,  nor  to  let  a  groan  be  heard, 
in  their  previous  sufferings,  have  now  had  their  invo- 
luntary cries  extorted  from  them  by  unnecessary,  un- 
!  justifiable  torture.  But  besides  defending  the  surface 
of  the  stump  from  the  teeth  of  the  saw,  the  retractor 
will  undoubtedly  enable  the  operator  to  saw  the  bone 
higher  up  than  he  could  otherwise  do. 

Mr.  Liston,  of  Edinburgh,  endeavours  to  show,  that 
the  saw  is  the  only  necessary  thing  in  the  case  of  am- 
putating instruments;  and  he  adds  (alluding,  as  I 
suppose,  to  operations  at  the  joints),  that  it  was  sel- 
domer  required  than  might  be  supposed ;  and  he  par- 
ticularly declares  all  kinds  of  retractors  superfluous. 
Here  it  should  be  remembered,  that  this  gentleman's 
practice  is  that  .of  flap-amputation,  to  which  he  gives 
the  universal  preference ;  a  method  in  which  unques- 
tionably the  retractor  may  be  dispensed  with,  as,  while 
the  saw  is  acting,  one  or  both  of  the  flaps  can  be  effect- 
ually held  out  of  the  way  by  an  assistant.  The  same 
preference  also  explains,  in  some  measure,  this  sur- 
geon's rejection  of  the  tourniquet,  the  application  of 
which  is  inconvenient  in  certain  flap-amputations.— 
(See  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  20,  p  43 
~4o.)  Here,  however,  I  am  treating  of  amputation  by 
the  circular  incision,  in  which  practice  I  consider  both 
the  tourniquet  and  the  retractor  too  useful  to  be  com- 
monly relinquished. 

Another  proceeding,  which  seems  fit  for  reprobation 
and  which,  indeed,  Mr.  Alanson  very  properly  con- 
demned, is  the  practice  of  scraping  up  the  periosteum 
■with  the  knife,  as  far  as  the  muscles  will  allow  No- 
thing seems  more  probable,  than  that  this  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  exfoliations  which  occasionally  happen 
after  amputations.   At  all  events,  it  is  a  superfluous 
useless  measure,  as  a  sharp  saw,  such  as  ought  to  be 
employed,  will  never  be  impeded  by  so  slender  a  mem- 
brane as  the  periosteum.   AH  that  the  operator  ought 
to  do  is,  to  take  care  to  cut  completely  down  to  the 
hone  all  round  its  circumference.   Thus  a  circular  di- 
vision of  the  periosteum  will  be  made,  and  upon  this 
precise  situation  the  saw  should  be  placed.    This  is 
the  method  which  was  approved  of  by  J.  L.  Petit  — 
(Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  159.)    It  is  what  I  have 
always  done  and  recommended ;  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  differences  of  opinion  prevail  about  the  ne- 
cessity and  modes  of  dividing  the  periosteum.  Graefe 
In  common  with  several  others,  entertains  considerable 
apprehension  of  the  effects  of  the  periosteim  being 
torn  and  lacerated  by  the  saw,  exfoliations  of  the  bone 
and  abscesses  up  to  the  joint  being  possible  conse- 
quences, of  the  rude  separation  and  inflammation  of 
this  membrane.    Hence  he  is  an  advocate  for  making 
a  circular  cut  through  at  the  place  where  the  saw  is  to 
he  applied,  and  then  scraping  away  all  below  this  point 
in  the  direction  downwards.— fNormen  fur  die  Abl 
griisserer  Gliedm.  p.  105  and  165.)    Perhaps  no  very 
great  objection  may  lie  against  this  mode,  which  is  not 
uncommonly  follow  ed,  though  I  have  some  doubts  of 
ts  real  utility,  as  it  scarcely  seems  practicable  in  the 
midst  of  the  oozing  of  biood  to  hit  with  the  saw  the 
precise  line  at  which  the  remains  of  the  periosteum 
terminate ;  and  in  confirmation  of  the  safety  of  Petit's 
practice,  Mr.  Guthrie's  experience  may  be  alduced, 
who  says,  "I  have  often  sawed  through  the  bone,' 
without  previously  touching  the  periosteum,  and  the 
stumps  have  been  as  soon  healed,  and  with  as  little  in- 
convenience as  any  others." — ^n  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p. 
88.)    A  very  modern  author,  impressed,  like  many 
others,  with  the  fear  of  tearing  the  periosteum  with 
the  saw,  differs  from  them,  in  thinking  it  best  to  scrape 
the  periosteum  upwards;  by  which  means,  he  says, 
thai  at  least  half  an  inch  of  this  membrane,  and  n  nro-  I 


portionate  quantity  of  muscular  fibres,  may  be  pre- 
served for  covering  the  end  of  the. bone,  inasmuch  as 
the  muscular  fibres  adherent  to  the  periosteum  wil< 
remain  connected  with  it  ;  an  advantage  which  this 
author  deems  very  important  while  the  edges  of  the 
bone  are  sharp.  In  amputation  below  the  knee,  he  con- 
siders tho  method  highly  usefui,  as  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  tibia  may  be  not  hierely  covered  with' skin,  but  peri- 
osteum and  the  cellular  membrane  connected  with  it. 
Since  his  adoption  of  this  practice,  he  assures  us  that 
he  has  not  for  a  very  long  time  seen  any  exfoliation  of 
the  tibia,  and  never  any  protrusion  of . the  bone  of  a 
stump.— (Briinninghausen  Erfahr.  &o.,'uber  die  Amp 
p.  65,  66,  8vo.  Bamb.  1S1&.)  Such  are  the  sentiments 
of  a  gentleman  who  has  published  a  valuable  tract  on 
amputation,  as  well  as  some  other  works  of  deserved 
reputation.  His  opinion  is  unquestionably  the  reverse 
of  what  is  most  prevalent  in  England  ;  and  I  think  his 
practice  liable  to  the  objection,  that  the  disadvantages 
of  scraping  the  bone  at  all,  and  denuding  it,  may  exceed 
the  benefit  supposed  to  proceed  from  afterward  bringing 
down  the  detached  membrane  over  its  sharp  margin, 
even  admitting  this  to  be  always  practicable. 

But  in  no  part  of  the  operation  of  amputation  do  ope- 
rators in  general  display  more  awkwardness,  than  in 
sawing  the  bone;  though,  if  we  except  directing  the 
saw  against  the  flesh,  the  faults  are  here  less  pernicious 
in  their  consequences  than  the  errors  already  noticed. 
At  the  time  of  sawing  the  bone,  much  depends  upon 
the  assistant  who  holds  the  limb.    If  he  elevate  the 
lower  portion  of  the  thigh  bone  too  much,  the  saw 
becomes  so  pinched  that  it  cannot  work.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  allow  the  weight  of  the  leg  to  operate  too 
much,  the  thigh  bone  breaks  before  it  is  nearly  sawn 
through,  and  its  extremity  is  splintered.    It  is  one  of 
the  most  common  remarks  of  such  persons  as  are  in 
the  habit  of  frequently  seeing  amputations,  that  the 
part  of  these  operations,  which  a  plain  carpenter  would 
do  well,  foils  the  skill  of  a  consummate  surgeon,  and 
few  operators  acquit  themselves  well  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  saw.   Many  of  them  begin  the  action  of 
this  instrument  by  moving  it  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  inclination  of  its'  teeth.    Many,  seemingly 
through  confusion,  endeavour  to  shorten  this  part  of 
the  operation,  by  making  short,  very  rapid,  and  almost 
convulsive  strokes  with  the  saw.   Almost  all  opera 
tors  fall  into  the  error  of  bearing  too  heavily  on  the  in 
strument.   That  operator  will  saw  best,  who  makes 
the  first  stroke  of  the  saw  by  applying  its  heel  to  the 
bone,  and  drawing  the  instrument  across  the  part  to- 
wards himself,  so  as  to  make  a  slight  groove  in  the 
bone,  which  serves  very  materially  to  steady  the  future 
operations  of  the  instrument ;  and  who  makes  long 
regular  sweeps  with  the  saw,  rather  slowly  than 
quickly,  rather  lightly  than  heavily.    But  there  is  often 
a  fault  m  the  construction  of  the  saw  itself,  which  im- 
pedes its  action,  quite  independently  of  any  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon.   I  allude  to  the  edge  of  the  in- 
™^mem;  not  beins  a   little  hroader  than  its  blade. 
When  the  saw  is  well  made,  the  teeth  always  make 
plenty  of  space  for  the  movement  of  the  rest  of  the  in- 
strument.   The  instrument,  as  Mr.  Guthrie  .recom- 
mends, should  cut  with  both  edges,  backwards  and 
forwards,  which  expedites  the  operation,  and  (what  is 
of  more  consequence)  helps  to  prevent  splintering 
when  the  bone  is  nearly  divided,  because  the  division 
can  be  finished  by  the  backward  motions,  which  are 
the  most  gentle.— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  89.) 

Graefe  commends  the  plan  of  oiling  the  saw,  lor  tho 
purpose  of  facilitating  its  action  (Normcn  fur  die  Abl 
grosserer  Gliedmassen,  p.  65) ;  and  though  the  method 
is  innocent  enough,  the  best  operators  in  this  metrouolis 
do  not  consider  it  sufficiently  important  for  adoption 

If  the  bone  should  happen  to  break  before  the  saw- 
ing is  finished,  the  sharp-pointed,  projecting  spicule; 
thus  occasioned,  must  be  removed  by  means  of  a  stronir' 
cutting  sort  of  forceps,  termed  bone-nippers  The  ner 
pendicular  division  of  the  bone,  leaves  a  sharp  edfre  at 
the  extremity  of  its  circumference.  It  is  not  the  coin 
mon  practice  to  take  any  measures  for  the  removal  of 
such  sharpness ;  yet  Graefe  recommends  filing  it  awav 
(Op.  c.t  p.  66),  and  Mr.  C.  Hutchison  makes  % 7m 
invariable  rule,  whether  there  be  any  occasion  to  use 
the  bone-nippers  or  not,  "to  take  off  th Tasoerities 
cut  eSrPof°,rhendHeaV°Ur  Sr eWh'«  to  rouL'tr sh a^ 
™  ?  the  b0UC  Wlth  a  stron?  blunt  scalpel,  in 

order  to  prevent  the  soft  parts  from  being  injured. 
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wnen  brought  over  the  end  of*  the  bone  in  forming  the 
stnmp." — U'ract.  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  24.)  Though  I 
have  not  followed  this  practice,  or  rather  the  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  cutting  off  the  edge  of  the  bone,  nor 
seen  it  adopted  in  London  in  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
1  know  of  no  objection  to  it,  unless  it  be  on  the  score 
of  its  inutility,  and  the  delay  which)  it  occasions.  All 
projecting  points  of  bone,  it  is  the  ordinary  custom  to 
remove. 

After  the  removal  of  the  limb,  the  femoral  artery  is 
to  be  immediately  taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  tied  with  a  firm  round  small  ligature,  the  best  being 
that  kind  which  is  recommended  and  used  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Lawrence. — (See  Ligature.)  Care  is  to  be  taken 
to  leave  the  accompanying  branches  of  the  anterior 
crural  nerve  out  of  the  noose  None  of  the  surround- 
ing flesh  ought  to  be  tied,  though  the  ligature  should 
undoubtedly  be  placed  round  the  artery,  just  where  it 
emerges  from  its  lateral  connexions.  The  late  Mr. 
Hey  was  accustomed  to  tie  the  femoral  artery  twice, 
leaving  a  small  space  between  the  ligatures.  Some 
reasons  against  this  plan  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Hemorrhage.  The  other  arteries  are  usually  taken 
up  with  a  tenaculum.  After  tying  as  many  vessels  as 
require  it,  one-half  of  each  ligature  is  to  be  cut  off 
near  the  knot  on  the  surface  of  the  stump.  One  por- 
tion is  quite  sufficient  for  withdrawing  the  ligature 
when  this  becomes  loose,  and  the  other  being  only  an 
extraneous  body,  and  productive  of-irritation  and  sup- 
puration, should  never  be  allowed  to  remain. 

My  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Rennen,  in  his  excellent  pub- 
lication, ascribes  the  improvement  of  removing  one 
half  of  the  ligature  to  Mr.  James  Veitch,  a  navai  sur- 
geon, who,  in  April,  1806,  published  some  valuable 
precepts  relative  to  the  mode  of  tying  the  arteries  in 
amputation. — (See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal, 
yol.  2,  p.  176.)  But  highly  as  I  approve  of  the  tenor  of 
the  anonymous  paper  here  referred  to,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  suppose  Mr.  Veitch  could  be  the  first,  or  nearly  the 
first,  who  suggested  such  improvement  When  I 
we  nt  as  an  apprentice  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in 
1797,  no  surgeon  of  that  hospital  ever  followed  any 
other  mode,  and  the  practice  was  then  so  far  from  be- 
ing new  there,  that  gentlemen  who  were  at  the  hospi- 
tal seven  years  before  myself,  had  seen  one-half  of 
each  ligature  regularly  cut  off  the  first  time  they  went 
into  the  operating  theatre  of  that  munificent  institu- 
tion. The  use  of  very  broad  ligatures,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  considerable  quantity  of  flesh  in  the  noose, 
together  with  the  vessei,  were  also  practices  quite  ex- 
ploded at  St.  Bartholomew's  at  the  very  beginning  of 
my  apprenticeship.  Mr.  Veitch,  however,  seems  to 
merit  the  honour  of  having  been  perhaps  the  first  to 
set  the  example  of  tying  every  vessel,  the  femoral,  as 
well  as  the  smaller  arteries,  with  a  single  silk  thread, 
taking  care  to  include,  as  far  as  was  possible,  nothing 
but  the  artery;  and  when  this  had  been  done,  he  took 
off  one-half  of  each  ligature,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
knot,  "so  that  the  foreign  matter  introduced  was  a 
mere  trifle,  compared  with  what  1  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see."—  Eldinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ  vol.  2, 
p.  178.)  The  use  of  a  s.ngle  silk  thread,  therefore, 
was  the  part  of  these  improvements,  probably  origina- 
ting with  Mr.  Veitch,  though  the  principles  which  led 
to  this  innovation  were  unquestionably  first  established 
by  Dr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Alanson  directs  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  to  be 
left  hanging  out  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  wound, 
according  as  their  nearness  may  point  out  as  best. 
Butwhen  a  ligature  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
wound,  it  is  best  to  bring  it  out  between  the  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  at  the  nearest  part  of  the  surface; 
otherwise  its  running  across  one-half  the  wound  to  gei 
at  either  angle,  would  create  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary irritation  and  suppuration.  The  advantages  of 
aiis  method  of  placing  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  were 
well  explained  by  Mr.  Veitch ;  but  his  practice,  like 
the  innovation  of  cutting  off  the  half  of  each  ligature, 
has  been  common  in  the  London  hospitals,  and  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's in  particular,  many  years  earlier,  I  presume, 
thai,  the  case  referred  to  b>  this  gentleman ;  since  it  has 
been  familiarly  adopted  in  those  institutions  ever  since 
1797,  as  I  can  testify  from  my  own  personal  observa- 
tion. These  remarks  are  offered  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  above- 
in  intioned  paper,  which  is  replete  with  valuable  ad- 
vice ;  nor  am  I  influenced  oy  any  design  of  throwing 


honour  on  the  memory  or  character  or  any  other  indi 
vidual  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Veitch,  being  at  this  time 
unacquainted  with  the  exact  periods  when  either  this 
improvement,  or  that  of  removing  the  half  of  each 
ligature,  commenced.  M.  Roux  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining modern  surgeons  wno  declare  their  prefer- 
ence to  the  method  of  bringing  out  all  the  ligatures  at 
the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  ;  the  benefit  of  having 
them  brought  out  thus  low,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  drain  for 
any  pus  that  may  form,  being  in  his  opinion  greater 
than' that  of  arranging  them  at  the- points  of  the  wound 
nearest  to  them. — ^Mein.  sur  la  Reunion  de  la  Plaie 
apres  l'Amp.  p  12.) 

As  Dr.  Henhen  observes,  the  reducing  the  immode- 
rate size  of  ligatures,  the  separating  the  threads  of 
which  they  were  composed,  and  placing  them  at  con- 
venient points  along  the  face  of  the  stump  or  wound, 
and  the  actual  removal  of  one-half  of  each  ligature, 
were  amendments  very  slowly  made ;  "  but,"  says  he, 
"  an  improvement  which  appears  to  me  of  great  conse- 
quence, was  the  last  of  introduction,  and  is  now  the 
slowest  of  adoption,  although  the  artery  once  secured, 
and  the  value  of  adhesion  duly  acknowledged,  it  is  the 
most  obvious  of  all.  I  allude  to  the  plan  of  removing 
the  ends  of  the  ligature  altogether,  and  thus  leaving  t<c 
an  extensive  wound  the  greatest  possible  chance  of 
immediate  union."  The  first  printed  mention  of  this 
practice,  as  far  as  Dr.  Hennen's  investigations  have 
discovered,  was  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Haire,  dated 
Southminster,  Essex,  Nov.  1786.  "  The  ligatures," 
says  this  gentleman,  "  sometimes  became  troublesome 
and  retarded  the  cure.  An  intimate  friend  of  mine,  a 
surgeon  of  great  abilities,  proposed  to  cut  the  ends  of 
them  off  close  to  the  knot,  and  thus  leave  them  to 
themselves.  By  following  this  plan  we  have  seen 
stumps  healed  in  the  course  of  ten  days.  The  short 
ligature  thus  left  in  commonly  made  its  way  out  by  ? 
small  opening  in  a  short  time  without  any  trouble,  or 
the  patient  being  sensible  of  pain." — (See  Lond.  Med. 
Journ.  vol.  7.)  Certainly,  considering  the  thickne'ssof 
the  ligatures  in  use  at  the  above  period,  this  testimony 
of  the  success  of  - the  method,  as  Dr  Hennen  remarks, 
is  very  satisfactory. — (Principles  of  Military  Surgery, 
p.  181,  ed.  2.)  In  a  letter  received  by  me  from  Mr. 
Dunn,  surgeon  at  Scarborough,  and  dated  June  3, 1819, 
he  tells  me,  "  My  predecessor,  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  the  late 
partner  of  Mr.  Travis,  amputated  a  limb  in  1792  or 
1793,  and  cut  off  the  ligatures  close  to  the  arteries,  and 
no  trouble  ensued.  He  did  this  at  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Balcombe,  of  York,  who  had  seen  the  method 
practised  on  the  continent."  In  September,  1813,  Dr. 
Hennen,  who  was  serving  with  the  army  in  Spain, 
began  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  which,  he  expected, 
would  not  only  prove  useful  in  promoting  immediate 
union,  but  in  obviating  any  accidental  violence  to  the 
ligatures,  and  the  wrong  interference  of  the  younger 
dressers  in  trying  to  pull  them  away.  Between  Sep- 
tember and  January,  thirty-four  cases  were  treated  in 
this  way  without  any  inconvenience  following,  or  the 
small  particles  of  silk  left  behind  giving  rise  to  any  ap- 
parent irritation.  Dr.  Hennen  also  presented  to  Sir 
J.  M'Grigor  some  of  the  small  circles  of  silk,  a  part  of 
which  had  come  away  with  the  dressings,  while  others 
had  floated,  out  on  opening  the  little  pustules,  which 
formed  over  the  face  of  the  stump  at.  the  points  where 
the  arteries  had  been  tied.  Some  few  of  the  ligatures 
never  made  their  appearance,  and  the  patients  com- 
plained of  no  uneasiness  whatever.  Convinced  of  the 
utility  of  the  method,  Dr.  Hennen  afterward  published 
an  account  of  it. —  (See  Lond.  Med.  Repository,  vol.  3, 
p.  177,  and  vol.  5,  p.  221.)  This  gentleman  subse- 
quently found  that  Dr.  Maxwell  of  Dumfries  had 
adopted  the  plan  as  far  bade  as  1798 ;  and  Dr.  Fergu- 
son, who  was  at  Stockholm  during  thepeaceof  Amiens, 
saw  it  also  then  followed  by  some  of  the  surgeons  of 
that  city,  without  any  ill  effects. — (Hennen's  Military 
Surgery,  p.  175—178,  ed.  2.)  In  July,  1814,  Mr.  Law- 
rence communicated  to  the.  Medical  and  Ohirurgical 
Society  of  London;  some  cases  and  observations  highly 
in  favour  of  the  practice,  and  the  particularity  which 
he  lays  much  stress  upon  is,  using  for  the  purpose  mi 
nute  firm  ligatures,  composed  of  what  is  called  den- 
tist's silk.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  156.)  And 
in  a  paper  of  later  date,  he  says,  his  farther  experience 
had  confirmed  the  usefulness  of  the  method,  "that 
this  plan,  by  diminishing  irritation  and  inflammation, 
and  simplifying  the  process  of  djessing,  very  mate- 
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rially  promotes  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  the  surgeon,  while  it  has  not  produced  ill  con- 
sequences or  any  unpleasant  effect,  in  the  cases  which 
have  come  under  his  own  observation."  According  to 
Mr.  Lawrence,  the  small  knots  of  silk  generally  sepa- 
rate early,  and  come  away  with  the  discharge ;  that 
where  the  integuments  have  united  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, the  ligatures  often  come  out  rather  later,  with 
very  trifling  suppuration,  and  that,  in  some  instances, 
they  remain  quietly  in  tbe  part. — l. Op.  cit.  vol.  8,  p. 
490.) 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  it  was  fried  in  many  cases 
by  Mr.  Collier  and  by  my  self,  though  our  ligatures  were 
certainly  not  so  minute  and  eligiule  as  those  employed 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Lawrence,  whose  plan  essentially  re- 
quires the  use  of  minute  ligatures  made  of  dentisYs 
silk.  As  I  joined  the  army  in  the  field  after  nine  days, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  my  patients  at  Brus- 
sels to  the  care  of  others,  I  lost  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  effects  of  this  method.  But  from  Mr. 
Collier  I  afterward  learned,  that  the  new  plan  and  the 
common  one  appeared  in  Ins  judgment  to  answer 
about  equally  well ;  which  report,  considering  hat  we 
did  not  use  the  smallest  ligatures,  must  be  regarded  as 
favourable.  When  the  plan  is  tried,  single  strong 
threads  and  silks,  or  rather  the  kind  of  ligature  which 
will  be  described  in  another  place  (see  Ligature),  should 
be  employed  ;  for  otherwise,  the  knots  would  be  large, 
and  likely  to  create  suppuration  and  future  trouble. 
The  practice  has  likewise  been  tried  by  Delpech  at 
Montpellier ;  but  it  is  not  explained  whether  he  used 
single  threads  or  silks,  or  whether  any  inconveniences 
resulted  from  the  method.—  See  Relation  d'un  Voyage 
fait  a  Londres  en  1814,  ou  Parallele-de  la  Chirurgie  An- 
glaise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francaise  par  P.  J.  Roux,  8vo. 
1815.)  Yet  candour  requires  me  to  state,  that  the  me- 
thod is  not  generally  adopted,  and  that  one  well-in- 
formed writer,  as  I  shall  hereafter  notice  see  Hemor- 
rhage) j  has  recited  a  case  and  some  experiments,  which 
are  unfavourable  to  the  practice.—  Cross,  in  Lond. 
Med.  Repository,  vol.  7,  p.  355.)  By  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
the  practice  has  been  found  to  occasion  suppuration, 
and  he  has  therefore  given  it  up. —  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p. 
J49.)  Mr.  Guthrie,  in  two  or  three  instances,  has  also 
seen  some  ill-looking  abscesses  arise  from  the  presence 
of  the  bits  of  ligature,  though  he  approves  of  the  plan 
where  the  wound  will  not  unite  by  the  first  intention, 
which,  however,  can  rarely  be  known  beforehand. — 
;On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  941. i  On  this  subject,  it 
merits  particular  attention,  that  no  cases  can  be  re- 
garded as  fair  trials  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  method,  unless 
Drecisely  such  ligatures  as  he  himself  employs  be 
nsed. 

[Dr.  Koch,  Professor  of  Chemical  Surgery  at  the 
Hospital  of  Munich,  Bavaria,  after  performing  the  flap- 
peration  on  the  thigh,  contents  himself  with  approxi- 
mating the  flaps  without  securing  any  vessel :  thus  dis- 
pensing with  ligatures  altogether,  as  he  finds  that 
keeping  the  cut  surfaces  in  perfect  co  aptation  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  hemorrhage ;  and  his  success  has  been 
truly  surprising.  Dr.  Wagner  has  long  since  proved 
in  this  country,  that  ligatures  may  be  dispensed  with  in 
cases  of  surgical  wounds,  in  which  they  are  not  only  ap- 
plied by  most  surgeons,  b  ut  t  hought  ind  ispensabl  e.  See 
the  report  of  his  operation  for  removing  the  lower  jaw, 
in  which  he  used  no  ligatures.  Many  surgeons  in  this 
country  are  satisfied  with  securing  the  larger  arteries 
only,  and  incur  the  risk  of  unimportant  hemorrhages 
from  the  smaller  vessels  rattier  than  multiply  their 
ligatures.  Professor  Davidge,  of  Maryland,  fell  into 
the  opposite  extreme  ;  from  having  encountered  terri- 
ble secondary  hemorrhages  in  the  early  part  of  his  prac- 
tice, he  "would  never  leave  a  single  artery  without  a 
ligature,  if  he  could  distinguish  it,  and  would  often 
wait  half  an  hour  after  amputation  before  closing  the 
stump.  He  operated  with  singular  success  ;  but  if  he 
had  used  animal  ligatures,  his  cases  would  not  have 
been  retarded  for  the  sloughing  of  their  pendent  ex- 
tremities. He  used  to  say  in  his  lectures,  that  arteries 
were  like  felons  and  murderers ;  there  is  no  safety  for 
us  without  we  rope  them.—  Hits  .] 

Sometimes  the  sawed  surface  of  the  bone  itself 
bleeds  rather  profusely.  When  this  happens,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan,  which  T  have  often  seen  my  late  master 
Mr.  Ramsden  and  others  adopt  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, to  hold  a  compress  of  lint  over  the  end  of  the  bone 
during  th  <  time  requisite  for  securing  the  rest  of  the 


vessels.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  compress  may 
generally  be  taken  away,  the  bleeding  from  the  hone 
having  entirely  ceased.  As  Monro  remarks,  the  sur- 
geon ought  not  to  content  himself  with  tying  only  such 
vessels  as  he  observes  throwing  out  blood,  white  me 
patient  is  Taint  with  pain  ;  he  should  endeavour  to 
rouse  him  from  that  fainlish  state  by  a  cordial,  and 
then  wiping  off  the  coagulated  blood  with  a  spongOTjM 
in  warm  water,  he  should  examine  narrowly  all  the 
surface  of  the  stump,  for  otherwise  he  may  expect  to 
be  obliged  by  a  fresh  hemorrhage  to  undo  all  the 
dressings.— lOn  Amputation  of  the  larger  Extremities, 
p.  475,  Monro's  Works.) 

When  there  is  merely  an  oozing  from  small  vessels, 
Bromfield's  advice  to  loosen  the  tourniquet  completely 
is  highly  proper,  ascitis  measure,  and  washing  the  stump 
with  a  little  cold  water,  will  put  an  entire  stop  to  such 
bleeding,  without  any  occasion  for  more  ligatures'.  A 
good  deal  of  blood  is  sometimes  lost  from  the  mouths 
of  the  larger  veins,  and  where  they  bleed  much  in  de- 
bilitated subjects,  I  think  Dr.  Hennen  is  right  in  re- 
commending them  to  be  tied.—  On  Military  Surgery, 
p.  261.)  There  is  no  necessity  for  doing  so,  however, 
in  ordinary  cases,  nor  should  I  be  disposed  to  imitate 
Mr.  Hey,  who,  in  consequence  of  having  seen  a  few  in- 
stances of  bleeding  from  the  femoral  vein,  generally 
enclosed  that  vessel  in  the  ligature  along  with  the  ar- 
tery.— Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  530,  ed.  2.)  This 
method  was  sanctioned  by  the  eminent  Desault,  who 
says,  that  if  the  vein  he  left  open,' and  the  bandage  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  limb  be  too  tight,  the  flood  regur- 
gitates downwards,  and  hemorrhage  takes  place,  as  this 
surgeon  assures  us  he  has  often  seen.  When  the  vein 
and"  artery  lie  close  together,  as  often  happens,  one 
branch  of  the  forceps  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  ar- 
tery, and  the'other  into  the  vein,  which  being  done,  the 
two  vessels  are  to  be  drawn  out  together,  and  included 
in'  one  ligature,  but  if  they  are  not  so  near  together, 
they  must  be  tied  separately. — (Euvres  Chir.  de 
Desault  par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  550,  8vo.  Paris,  1601.)  At 
St.  Bartholomew's,  it  is  not  the  usual  practice  to  tie  the 
femoral  vein  ;  and  except  in  particular  cases,  I  consider 
the  custom  wrong,  because  a  ligature  on  a  large  vein 
sometimes  excites  a  dangerous  and  fatal  inflammation 
within  the  vessel,  while  the  intervention  of  the  vein 
between  the  one  side  of  the  circle  of  the  ligature  and 
the  artery,  must  rather  tend  to  hinder  the  thread  from 
operating  in  the  most  desirable  manner  upon  the  lat- 
ter vessel. 

The  wound  is  now  to  be  ^venly  closed  with  strips  of 
sticking  plaster,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  skin  may  form 
a  straight  line  across  the  face  of  the  stump.  This  was 
the  mode  commended  by  Alanson,  and  is  what  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  generality  of  sitrgeons  in  this  country. 
It  is  also  advised  by  Graefe. — (Normen  fur  die  Abl. 
griissererGliedm.  p.  106.  Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
p.  208.)  Over  these  plasters  and  the  ends  of  the  liga- 
tures it  is  best  to  place  some  pieces  of  lint,  spread  with 
the  unguentum  cetaceum,  in  order  to  keep  such  lint 
from  sticking,  which  becomes  an  exceedingly  trouble- 
some circumstance  when  the  dressings  are  to  be  re- 
moved. I  am  decidedly  averse  to  trie  general  plan  of 
loading  the  stump  with  a  large  mass  of  plasters, 
pledgets,  compresses,  flannels,  &c. ;  and  I  sec  no  rea- 
son why  the  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  and  a  pledget  of 
simple  ointment  should  not  suffice,  when  supported  by 
two  cross  bandages  and  a  common  linen  roller,  applied 
spirally  round  the  limb  from  above  downwards.  The 
first  turn  of  the  roller,  indeed,  should  be  fixed  round 
the  pelvis,  while  the  lower  circles  secure  the  cross  ban- 
dages, often  called  the  Malta  cross,  over  the  end  of  the 
stump.  It  is  also  an  excellent  method  to  leave  some 
little  interspaces  between  the  plasters,  and  in  summefr 
to  keep  the  linen  bandages  constantly  wet  with  cold 
water.  In  this  way  any  discharge  will  readily  escape, 
and  the  parts,  being  kept  cool,  will  be  less  disposed  to 
hemorrhage  and  inflammation. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  states,  that  he  has  seldom  suc- 
ceeded with  his  stumps  above  the  elbow  or  knee  wher. 
a  roller  was  not  employed,  which,  he  says,  prevents 
retraction  of  the  muscles  and  extensive  suppuration 
After  applying  the  roller,  and  bringing  the  integuments 
togsther,  he  merely  puts  three  strips  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter over  the  wound,  and  one  round  the  stump  to  keep 
the  ends  of  the  plaster  in  their  place:  in  hot  weiither 
he  applies  a  lotion  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water.—  Lan 
cet,  vol.  1,  p.  150  ) 
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I  am  completely  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Alanson,  that 
"the  elastic  woollen  cap,  sometimes  placed  over  all  the 
bandages  and  dressings,  if  not  put  on  with  a  great  deal 
of  care,  has  a  tendency  to  push  the  skin  backwards  from 
the  extremity  of  the  stump;  and  as  it  must  also  heat 
the  part,  its  employment  should  he  discontinued. 

If  possible,  the  dressings  should  never  be  removed 
before  the  fourth  day,  not  recKoniiiff  the  one  on  which 
the  amputation  is  performed ;  and"  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
avert  prefers  the  sixth  or  eighth  day,  merelv  removing 
on  the  fourth  one  strip  of  plaster  in  order  to  "let  out  any 
confined  matter.—  See  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  15!).)  "Monro 
also  set  down  the  fifth,  si.w,  ur  seventu  uay  as  Gene- 
rally soon  ear/;-:;  for  the  change  of  the  dressings. 
Hn  however,  that  if  the  smell  of  the  wound 

snculd  become  offensive,  the.  outer  dressings  may  be 
removed  sooner.  Even  when  the  dressings  are  to  be 
taken  a  way,  it  will  frequently  be  found  useful  not  to 
remove  one  strip  of  plaster ;  but  the  stump  must  be 
made  clean,  and  any  discharge  washed  away.  These 
-and  other  valuable  precepts,  derived  from  the  eminent 
Dr.  A.  Monro  senior,  are  worthy  their  great  source, 
and  the  correctness  of  them  promises  to  be  acknow- 
ledged for  ever. 

The  manner  of  renewing  the  dressings  of  stumps  is 
indeed  a  very-important  business,  which  should  never 
be  intrusted  to  mere  novices;  for  in  taking  off  the 
straps  of  sticking  plaster,  if  great  care  be  not  taken 
the  slight  and  newly-formed  adhesions  may  be  torn 
asunder.  Thus,  as  Mr  A.  O.  Hutchison  has  remarked 
if  the  strap  be  pulled  off  by  holding  one  end  Of  it  at 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  adhering  part,  the  flap 
will  be  raised  up  with  it,  and  thus  a  separation  of  the 
newly-united  parts  will  be  produced.  *  My  plan,"  says 
he,  "  is  to  reflect  the  raised  end  of  the  strap  close  down  i 
upon  the  adhering  part,  and  to  bring  it  gently  forwards 
with  one  hand,  while  the  removing  part  of  the  strap  is 
followed  by  two  lingers  of  the  other  placed  upon  the 
skin,  &c. ;  and  when  one  end  is  detached  from  its  ad- 
hesion, as  far  as  the  line  of  incision  on  the  face  of  the 
stump,  in  like  manner  the  other  end  is  brought  down 
and  wholly  removed."—  Pract.  Obs.  p.  40.) 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  plasters,  and 
save  the  patient  a  great  deal  of  pain,  I  have  always 
followed  the  plan  of  letting  warmish  water  drop  over 
them  from  a  sponge  for  a  few  minutes  previously  to 
the  attempt  to  remove  them.  In  the  early  part  of" the 
treatment,  it  is  also  a  valuable  rule  never  to  let  every 
strap  of  plaster  be  off  at  once,  so  as  to  leave  the  flesh 
■quite  unsupported.  Some  skill  and  care  are  also  inva- 
nably  necessary,  to  avoid  pulling  away  the  ligatures 
with  the  dressings. 

At  the  end  of  five  or  six  days  the  surgeon  may  begin 
to  try,  in  a  very  gentle  manner,  whether  anv  of  the 
ligatures  are  loose ;  observing  rather  to  twist  tlian  sud- 
denly pull  them  directly  outwards.  However,  he 
•should  not  use  the  smallest  force,  nor  persist,  if  the  trial 
create  pain.  One  would  hardly  trv  whether  the  liga- 
ture on  the  main  artery  were  loose  before  the  eighth  or 
ninth  day.  If  minute  ligatures  made  of  dentist's  silk 
be  employed,  and  both  their  ends  cut  off  close  to  the 
knot,  of  course  this  delicate  business  of  trying  to  "et 
nd  of  the  irritation  of  these  foreign  bodies'  is  entirely 
superseded. 

Though  in  the  above  account  I  have  directed  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  after  the  amputation  of  the  tlu>h 
to  be  brought  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  wound 
snail  appear  as  a  line  across  the  lace  of  the  stump,  yet 
there  are  instances  in  which  the  bone  seems  most 
easny  and  conveniently  covered,  by  making  the  line  of 

MW0Und     a  P(!rPen(li('ular  direction. 

Mr.  H.  Bon,  indeed,  generally  approved  of  it.  as  af- 
h  m  g  £  ready  out!er  for  malter  J  u  is  likewise  directed 
*,V  ir;  d  Be"  (0p-  S«5PWy.  vol-  1  ,  by  Roux  >Mem. 
&ur  id  K  union  imiw  diate  de  la  Plaie,  apres  f'Amn 
p^l  U,  ana  by  Dr.  Hennen  (On  Military  Surgery,  p.  2f5, 

r"  Oil  the  other  hand,  Mr.' C.  Hutchison  objects  to  it, 
because  it  seems  to  him,  that  when  a  stump  thus  put 
up  is  laid  on  a  pillow,  the  pressure  tends  to  separate 
and  open  the  lower  part  of  the  wound.-. Pract  Obs 
on  Surgery,  p.  37.)  v 

It.  is  curious  to  remark,  however,  that  the  thing 
which  leads  this  gentleman  to  disapprove  of  the  plan" 
is  one  which  would  be  urged  in  its  favour  bv  Roux  and 
some  other  surgeons,  who  actually  take  the"  precautior 
•of  never  closing  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  in  order 
Vol.  I  —13 
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that  whatever  discharge  occurs  may  find  a  ready  out 
let.— iMnn.  cit.  p.  14.)  '™ 
Mr.  Alanson  objected  to  this  method,  asserting  thaf 
the  cicatrix  afterward  became  situated  immediately 
over  the  end  of  the  bone,  the  pressure  of  which  was 
very  likely  to  make  the  part  ulcerate.  However  in  SL 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  I  have  seen  the  edges 'of  tho 
wound  occasionally  brought  together  in  the  perpendi 
cular  direction,  and  capital  stumps  made  in  this  man- 
ner. In  a  case  in  which  I  assisted  Mr.  Ramsden  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  put 
up  the  wound  in  a  common  manner,  the  bone  seemed 
to  make  considerable  pressure  against  the  skin,  which 
did  not  happen  when  the  line  of  the  wound  was  made 
in  the  other  direction,  which  of  course  was  immedi- 
ately adopted.  Mr.  Hey  has  noticed  this  subject  as 
follows :  the  integuments  and  muscles  may  be  brought 
into  contact  by  pressing  either  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior parts  or  the  sides  of  the  thigh  together.  The 
former  method,  by  the  gradual  retraction  of  the  poste- 
rior muscles,  causes  the  integuments  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  stump  to  cover  more  completely  the  extre- 
mity of  the.. bone.  The  latter  method  causes  the  inte- 
guments and  muscles  to  meet  each  other  the  more 
readily,  and  therefore  is  to  be  preferred  when  the  quan 
tity  of  soft  parts  preserved  is  somewhat  deficient.— 
(Pract.  Obs.  on  Surgery,  p.  533,  edit.  2.) 

The  plan  of  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  toge- 
ther after  amputation,  so  that  they  may  unite  by  the 
first  intention,  has  received,  for  many  years  past,  the 
universal  approbation  of  British  surgeons.  It  is  their 
general  practice  in  the  treatment  of  all  incised  wounds 
It  may  be  said  to  be  the  pride  of  English  surgery ;  for 
in  nothing  does  she'  display  more  convincingly  her  su- 
periority. Baron  Larrey,  however,  in  cases  of  ampu^ 
tation,  disapproves  of  the  attempt  to  unite  the  wound 
by  the  first  intention,  and  merely  brings  forward  its 
edges  somewhat  towards  each  other  w>th  a  piece  of 
linen,  that  covers  the  whole  of  the  wound,  and  has 
small  holes  cut  in  it  for  the  passage  of  tho  discharge 
—  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  379.)  This  piece  of  linen 
is  supported  with  a  moderately  tight  roller. 

M.  Roux,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  wondered 
to  see  British  surgeons  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  union 
by  the  first  intention,  as  to  adopt  it  after  all  amputa- 
tions. "  C'est  pareillement  abuser  de  la  reunion  im- 
m  diate  que  de  I'appliquer  en  toute  circonstance  a  la 
plaie  qui  resulte  de  l'amputation  des  membres.  J'en- 
tends  parler  de  l'amputation  dans  la  continuite  des 
membres,  et  plus  particulierement  encore  de  l'amputa- 
tion circulaire."—  P.  128.  Parallelede  la  Chirurgie  An- 
glaiseavec  la  Chirurgie  Frangaise,  8vo.  Paris,  1815.  V 
But  M.  Roux  has  curiously  omitted  to  explain  in  his 
book  what  are  the  advantages  of  not  bringing  the  edges 
of  the  wound  together,  and  why  he  calls  prejudice  the 
partiality  to  a  method,  the  superior  efficacy  of  which  is 
continually  demonstrated  in  every  hospital  of  London 
He  does  not  indeed  presume  to  condemn  the  practice 
altogether ;  on  the  contrary,  he  allows  it  to  be  proper 
in  certain  cases ;  yet  he  contends  that  it  ought  to  be 
confined  within  particular  limits.— (P.  130.  See  also 
M< -in.  et  Obs.  sur  la  Reunion  immediate  de  la  Plaie 
apres  l'Amputation,  <fec.  8vo.  Paris,  1814.) 

In  this  tract,  which  is  well  drawn  up,  Roux  proves 
most  convincingly  the  benefits  of  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention after  amputation  of  the  thigh  by  the  circular 
incision  ;  but,  strangely  enough,  his  prejudices  hinder 
him  from  advising  the  practice  to  be  extended  to  other 
amputations.    He  does  not  positively  condemn  it  in 
the  arm,  though  he  thinks  the  method  less  necessary, 
because  amputation  there  is  less  dangerous  than  in  the 
thigh,  &c—  P.  45.)   To  such  futile  reasoning  is  this 
author  reduced  by  the  unsoundness  of  his  doctrine. 
|  He  also  deems  the  attempt  at  union  by  the  first  inten 
:  tion  counterindicateri  where  limbs  are  amputated  for 
injuries  which  violently  contuse  and  crush  the  parts 
I       48  .  and  where  the  limb  is  much  wasted.— i  P.  50.) 
In  the  latter  condition,  however,  he  thinks  Desault's 
I  flap-amputation  may  be  done,  and  an  effort  made  to  heal 
]  the  wound  by  adhesion.    In  one  case  he  did  this  with 
I  success. — (B,  51.) 

|  Richerand  informs  us  that  Dubois  at  Paris  follows 
|  the  plan  with  a  success  equal  to  that  of  the  London 
!  surgeons.  For  some  years  past,  he  has  himself  also 
>  constantly  endeavoured  to  accomplish  union  by  the 
I  first  intention,  after  all  the  amputations  which  he  has 
I  had  occasion  tc  practise,  and  he  succeeds  at  least  in 
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three  out  of  four.  "  The  method  is  preferable,"  says 
he,  "  to  the  old  one,  in  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  con- 
sidered. This  union  is  more  expeditious ;  a  few  days 
being  sufficient  for  its  completion.  A  woman,  whose 
thigh  I  took  off  in  1810.  was  very  well  in  a  week,  &c. 
Besides  the  advantage  of  a  quick  cure,  and  such  quick- 
ness is  especially  of  great  importance  where  the  patient 
has  been  much  reduced,  so  that  he  would  hardly  be 
able  to  bear  a  long  suppuration,  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention has  the  recommendation  of  saving  the  patient 
from  a  great  deal  of  pain,  the  flap  of  integuments,  with 
which  the  bleeding  surface  of  the  stump  is  covered, 
being  much  less  irritating  to  the  flesh  than  the  softest 
charpie  would  be,  &c.  Three  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  this  book.  During 
this  interval  I  have  performed  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  amputations,  and  the  utility  of  immediate 
union  has  been  more  and  more  proved  to  me."—  [I^oso- 
graphie  Chirurg.  p.  475.  477,  edit.  4.) 

But  notwithstanding  these  and  other  encomiums  on 
the  practice,  Richerand,  like  other  French  surgeons,  is 
not  an  advocate  for  it  in  certain  cases  ;  as,  for  instance, 
limbs  shattered  by  gun-shot  wounds,  or  affected  with 
hospital  gangrene.  Here,  he  maintains,  that  it  hardly 
ever  succeeds. — (P.  478.)  But  though  it  be  true  that 
amputations  after  gun-shot  wounds  do  not  generally 
heal  so  well  as  many  other  cases,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  do  sometimes  unite  more  or  less  by  the  first 
intention ;  and  why  should  not  the  chance  be  taken  7 
It  is  productive  of  no  danger ;  there  is  nothing  better, 
to  be  tried;  and  if  it  fail,  what  is  the  harm?  Why, 
the  wound  will  then  heal  by  suppuration  and  the  gra- 
nulating process,  just  as  soon  as  if  the  hollow  of  the 
stump  had  been  filled  with  charpie  or  left  open  ;  it  will 
in  fact  heal  in  a  way  which  is  less  advantageous  than 
union  by  the  first  intention,  but  which  is  the  best  which 
can  now  happen. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  practice 
of  healing  the  wound  by  the  first  intention  after  am- 
putation is  less  general  in  France  than  it  is  in  England ; 
a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  be  explained  by 


over  the  stump  tolteep  the  edges  approximated I  without 
being  in  contact;  and  where  the  part  are  but  . little 
diseased,  this  may  be  attempted.;  but  if  *e'  ^ump  j»- 
comes  uneasy  they  should  be  cut,  and  a  poultice  applied. 
When  only  a  part  of  the  slump  has  appeared  o  slou  , 
I  have  found  the  spiritus  camphora?,  alone  or  diluted  witn 
a  watery  solution  of  opium,  applied  with  the  lint,  ver> 
useful."— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  104, ) 

The  reasons  which  led  Mr.  Guthrie  to  incline  to  the 
plan  of  not  bringing  together  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
in  cases  of  this  description,  must  be  learned  by  refer- 
ence to  his  own  valuable  work.  His  cases  and  ar- 
guments are  entitled  to  serious  consideration ;  and 
though  they,  as  well  as  the  observations  of  Koux  (Mi  ni, 
sur  la  Reunion  immediate  de  la  Plaie  apres  1' Amputa- 
tion 8vo.  Paris,  1814:,  leave  me  unconvinced  of  the  use- 
fulness of  not  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  to- 
gether immediately  after  the  amputation  of  bad  com- 
pound fractures,  there  are  soihe  of  his  observations  re- 
specting the  injurious  effects  of  too  much  pressure  in 
certain  conditions  of  the  stump,  perfectly  agreeing  with 
my  own  sentiments.  At  present,  I  have  never  seen  any 
case  of  amputation  in  which  I  should  not  have  thought 
the  surgeon  wrong,  had  he  not  brought  the  sides  of  the 
wound  together  directly  after  the  operation,  so  as  to  af- 
ford the  chance  of  union  by  the  first  intention 

[A  mode  of  amputating  the  thigh  with  two  flaps  was 
proposed  a  few  years  since  by  Professor  J.  B.  Dav  dge, 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  which  combines  several 
important  advantages! 

The  first  incision  is  made  with  the  large  knife  on  the 
outside  and  inside  of  the  thigh  through  the  integu- 
ment, so  as  to  surround  the  limb,  with  the  exception  of 
an  inch  or  more  in  the  centre  above  and  below.  The 
surgeon  having  calculated  the  size  of  the  flaps  required, 
which  are  to  be  as  long  as  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
limb,  makes  with  a  scalpel  a  second  and  third  inci- 
sion through  the  skin,  in  form  of  the  letter  V,  com- 
mencing above  the  centre  of  the  space  left  vacant  on 
the  superior  and  inferior  surface,  and  continued  until 
its  diverging  extremities  reach  the  ends  of  the  semi 
circular  cuts  first  mentioned.   The  flaps  of  integu 


tlip  fart  of  its  beina  much  newer  to  the  French  than  to 

us  taSSvlZnt  must  encounter  for  a  time  the   merit  are  then  dissected  back  until  they  equa  in  length 

Uinnnf  Sri™**,-  hut  one.  so  important  as  that   a  little  more  than  the  semi-diameter  of  the  limb,  to  a - 


opposition  of  prejudice ;  but  one  so  important  as 
which  we  are  considering,  must  at  length  prevail  and 
meet  with  universal  adoption.  Our  extraordinary  par- 
tiality to  union  by  the  first  intention  arises  from  a  con- 
viction of  its  superior  efficacy,  and  is  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  goodness  of  English  surgery  in  respect  to 
wounds.  The  observations  of  Roux  and  Richerand 
tend  to  prove,  that  they  are  not  altogether  unaware  of  its 
advantages,  and  they  therefore  recommend  it  for  certain 
cases ;  but  their  backwardness  to  extend  it  to  all  ampu- 
tations without  exception,  is  little  in  favour  of  the 
comparison  which  they  are  so  fond  of  making  of 
French  with  English  surgery.  Even  the  justly  emi- 
nent Dupuytren  still  fills  the  hollow  of  the  stump  with 
charpie.— (Syme,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ. 
No.  78,  p.  32.) 

However,  that  stumps  may  fall  into  a  state  m  which 
the  pressure  of  all  plasters  and  bandages  whatever 
should  be  most  carefully  avoided  and  emollient  poul- 
tices used,  is  a  truth  of  which  every  surgeon  of  expe- 
rience must  be  fully  convinced.  This  happens  when- 
ever the  parts  are  affected  with  considerable  tension, 
inflammation,  and  swelling,  or  painful  acute  abscesses. 
There  is  also  no  utility  in  keeping  the  edges  of  the 
wound  very  closely  compressed  together  when  all 
chance  of  adhesion  is  past,  and  the  parts  must  heal  by 
the  granulating  process.  My  friend  Mr.  Guthrie,  after 
amputations  performed  from  necessity  in  parts  not  in  a 
healthy  state,  as  in  most  secondary  amputations  after 
compound  fractures  of  the  thigh,  does  not  insist  upon 
the  edges  of  the  wound  beiiig  brought  into  close  contact 
by  sticking  plaster,  compress,  and  bandage.  In  these 
cases  he  also  recommends  the  bon :  to  be  sawed  an  inch 
shorter  than  usual,  or  than  would  be  necessray  under 
other  circumstances,  in  order  to  prevent  its  protrusion, 
and  the  ligatures  to  be  cut  off  close  to  the  knots,  so  as 
to  lessen"irritation,  The  integuments  and  muscles 
are  to  be  brought  forwards  and  retained  so  by  a  mode- 
rately tu'ht  rofler,  but  not  laid  down  against  the  bone. 
Some  fine  lint,  smeared  with  cerate  or  oil,  is  to  be  put 
between  the  edges  of  the  wound  ;  and  a  piece  of  linen 
and  a  Malta  cross  over  it,  supported  by  a  few  light 
turns  of  the  roller.  "  In  some  eases,'  says  Mr.  Guth- 
rie "  I  have  put  one  and  even  two  straps  of  plaster 


low  for  the  retraction  that  may  occur.  A  circular  inci- 
sion is  then  made  through  the  muscles  down  to  the 
bone  with  the  large  knife.  The  bone  is  then  denuded  for 
an  inch  or  two,  the  retractor  employed,  and  the  bone 
sawed  off  at  the  edge  of  the  divided  flesh.  The  arte- 
ries are  then  secured,  the  muscles  drawn  down,  the 
ligatures  so  arranged  as  to  come  out  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  angles  of  the  wound,  and  the  flaps  are 
brought  together  and  kept  in  place  by  adhesive  straps, 
supported  by  a  cross  bandage,  roller,  <fcc.  By  this  am- 
putation the  bone  is  cut  off  an  inch  or  more  within  the 
actual  face  of  the  stump,  and  the  flaps  of  integument 
having  the  angle  cut  out  above  and  below  do  not  pre- 
sent that  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  lump  or  puck- 
ering, formed  at  the  angles  after  the  common  circular 
amputation.  I  have  seen  this  operation  performed  by 
Dr.  Davidge  and  others  with  singular  success.  The 
stump  heals  by  the  first  intention,  without  any  of  the 
deiays  which  are  often  encountered  with  the  common 
flap-operation,  and  I  prefer  it  for  the  arm  as  well  as  the 
thigh,  unless  the  limb  be  much  emaciated. — Reese.] 

HEMORRHAGE  AFTER  AMPUTATION. 

Bleeding  after  the  operation  is  of  two  kinds  in  re- 
gard to  the  time  when  it  occurs.  The  first  takes  place 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation.  Hence 
an  assistant  should  always  be  left  with  the  patient, 
with  directions  carefully  and  repeatedly  to  look  at  the 
stump ;  and  if  any  bleeding  should  arise,  to  apply  the 
tourniquet  until  farther  aid  be  obtained.  In  case  no 
assistant  can  be  spared  for  this  purpose,  as  must  fre- 
quently happen  in  country  practice,  the  tourniquet  should 
be  left  slacklv  round  the  limb,  and  the  nurse  or  patient 
himself  directed  to  turn  the  screw  of  the  instrument,  in 
order  to  tighten  it  in  case  of  need.  A  slack  tourniquet 
left  round  the  limb  after  amputation  cannot  do  harm, 
and  its  not  having  been  ready  in  this  way  has  cost 
many  patients  their  lives,  as  I  have  known  instances  of. 

This  kind  of  hemorrhage  has  often  been  known  to 
arise  from  the  pressure  of  a  tight  bandage  round  tho 
stump.  As  Monro  observes,  the  circular  turns  of  tho 
bandage,  when  tight,  must  stop  the  return  of  blood  in 
the  cutaneous  veins,  and  thus  by  making  a  greater  re- 
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eistance  to  the  blood  in  the  ar,„y*  \hich  anastomose 
with  them,  occasion  the  coutractmg'power  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  to  dilate,  and  force  more  blood  into  their 
Other  branches,  but  these  being  cut  in  the  amputation 
will  pour  out  their  blood,  and  so  hemorrhage  is  brought 
on.  Making  much  pressure  round  the  stump  is  highly 
deserving  of  reprobation ;  and  whenever  there  is  an 
universal  oozing  of  blood  I  would  recommend  the  ope- 
rator to  be  sure  that  the  circulation  in  the  superficial 
veins  is  not  impeded  by  the  tightness  of  any  bandage  or 
tourniquet. 

If  the  bleeding  should  not  be  from  an  artery  of  conse- 
quence, the  application  of  linen  dipped  in  cold  water  will 
sometimes  check  it,  and  the  disagreeable  necessity  for 
removing  the  dressings  and  opening  the  wound  may 
thus  be  avoided. 

But  it  often  happens  that  the  wound  must  be  opened, 
and  the  bleeding  vessel  tied.  This  is  a  very  painful 
proceeding,  and  when  the  dressings  have  been  applied 
some  hours,  sp  that  the  stump  has  had  time  to  inflame, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  suffering  to  which  the  patient  is 
now  subjected.  Here  we  see  the  prudence  of  being 
particularly  careful  at  first  to  tie  every  suspicious 
vessel. 

The  second  sort  of  hemorrhage  after  amputation 
arises  from  ulceration  of  the  large  arteries,  and  may- 
occur  a  month  after  the  operation,  when  the  ligatures 
are  all  away,  and  the  patient  seems  nearly  well. 

Two  such  cases  are  related  b/  Mr.  Bromfield. — (Vol. 
i,  p.  307.)  Now  that  the  plan  of  covering  the  stump 
With  sound  skin  is  adopted,  this  kind  of  bleeding  is  less 
-common  than  formerly.  When  the  bleeding  vessel  is 
large  there  is  no  chance  of  putting  the  patient  out  of 
danger,  except  by  cutting  down  to  the  vessel  and  tying 
it.  The  trunk  of  the  vessel,  however,  may  sometimes 
be  more  conveniently  tied  than  the  bleeding  branch 
itself. 

Mr.  Key  makes  mention  of  a  particular  sort  of  he- 
morrhage after  the  operation :  "  I  have  seen,"  says 
he,  "a  few  instances, of  the  integuments  becoming  so 
contracted  after  the  operation  as  to  compress  the  veins 
just  above  the  extremity  of  the  stump,  and  bring  on 
after  some  hours  a  copious  hemorrhage.  When  it  has 
appeared  clear  to  me  that  the  hemorrhage  was  venous,  I 
have  made  a  division  of  the  integuments  on  one  side 
of  the  thigh,  sufficient  to  remove  the  stricture,  and  this 
method  has  immediately  suppressed  the  hemorrhage." 
>—(P.  530,  edit.  2.) 

I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  hemor- 
rhage was  unequivocally  produced  by  a  contraction  of 
the  integuments.  Dr.  Hennen  says  that  he  has  seen 
only  one  example,  and  it  was  successfully  treated  by 
loosening  the  bandage  and  moistening  the  dressings 
with  cold  water.— (On  Military  Surgery,  p.  264,  ed.  2.) 
Doubts  may  therefore  be  entertained,  whether  the 
cause  was  the  pressure  of  the  integuments  or  of  the 
roller  on  the  veins. 

In  Mr.  Guthrie's  truly  practical  work  there  are  some 
excellent  remarks  on  the  hemorrhages  which,  in  an 
irritable  and  sloughing  state  of  a  stump,  frequently 
take  place  from  the  small  branches,  or  from  the  main 
trunks  of  the  arteries,  in  consequence  of  ulceration. 
It  is  'says  he  not  always  easy  to  discover  the  bleeding 
vessel,  or,  when  discovered,  to  secure  it  on  the  face  of 
the  stump ;  for,  as  the  ulcerative  process  has  not 
ceased,  and  the  end  of  the  artery,  which  is  to  be  se- 
cured, is  not  sound,  no  healthy  action  takes  place.  The 
ligature  very  soon  cuts  its  way  through,  or  is  thrown 
oft",  and  the  hemorrhage  returns ;  or  some  other  branch 
is  opened,  and  another  ligature  is  required  which  is 
equally  uncertain ;  and  under  this  succession  of  liga- 
tures and  hemorrhages  the  patient  dies,  Here  cutting 
down  to  the  principal  artery  in  preference  to  another 
amputation  has  often  succeeded ;  but  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  fails,  and  amputation  becomes  ultimately 
necessary.  At  the  same  time  it  is  allowed  that  this 
operation  may  also  fail.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Guthrie 
professes  himself  to  be  an  advocate  in  most  cases  for 
tying  the  artery  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  if  this  pro- 
ceeding should  not  answer,  he  would  then  amputate. 
However,  the  practice  of  taking  up  the  artery,  he 
thinks,  should  not  be  adopted  indiscriminately,  the  doc- 
trines of  aneurism  not  being  here  applicable,  because 
there  is  a  wounded  vessel  with  an  external  opening.  "  In 
he  thigh  the  operation  is  less  certain  than  in  the  arm, 
ami  especially  if  it  is  not  the  main  artery  that  bleeds  ; 
for  I  lie  bra  .  h  from  which  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  may  i 
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come  from  the  profunda,  and  tying  the  artery  in  the 
groin  on  such  opinion  would  be  doing  a  serious  ope- 
ration, and  one  which  probably  would  not  succeed  ;  for 
the  anastomosing  branches  would  restore  the  circula 
tion-  in  the  stump  in  a  short  time,  and  again  establish 
the  bleeding.  If  it  is  the  femoral  artery  (that  bleeds, 
and  the  ligature  is  applied  high,  it  is  very  liable  to  a 
return  of  hemorrhage.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  the 
part  from  which  the  bleeding  comes  should  be  well 
studied,  and  the  shortest  distance  from  the  stump  care- 
fully noted,  at  which  compression  on  the  artery  com- 
mands the  bleeding ;  and  at  this  spot  the  ligature  should 
be  applied,  provided  k  is  not  within  the  sphere  Of  the 
inflammation  of  the  stump." — (On  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
p.  i05,  100.J  Thus  far  the  advice  seems  to  me  correct 
and  valuable ;  but  where  the  hemorrhage  could  be  re- 
strained by  taking  up  the  artery  in  the  groin,  though  not 
lower  down,  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  preferring  ampu- 
tation to,  this  other  less  severe  operation,  provided  the 
efficiency  of  a  ligature  above  the  profunda  he  proved 
in  the  manner  judiciously  recommended  by  Mr.  Guth- 
rie, viz.  by  means  of  pressure. 

The  following  is  the  counsel  offered  by  Mr.  Hey: 
"  When  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  amputating  a 
limb  that  has  suffered  great  contusion,  though  the  ope- 
ration is  performed  upon  a  part  apparently  sound,  the 
wound  sometimes  becomes  sloughy  and  ill-conditioned 
No  good  granulations  arise  to  cover  the  extremities  of 
the  arteries ;  but  the  ligatures  cut  through  these  ves- 
sels, or  becoming  loose,  cease  to  make  a  sufficient  pres- 
sure upon  them,  and  hence  repeated  hemorrhages  ensue. 
This  is  a  dangerous  state  for  a  patient ;  for  if  the 
vessels  are  taken  up  afresh  with  the  needle,  the  he- 
morrhage will  now  and  then  return  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days.  In  such  cases,  the  application  of 
dry  sponge  cut  transversely,  as  directed  by  Mr.  White 
(Cases  in  Surgery),  has  been  found  singularly  useful, 
and  has  saved  the  life  of  the  patient.  But  a  constant 
pressure  must  be  kept  upon  the  pieces  of  sponge  by  the 
fingers  of  a  succession  of  assistants,  till,  granulations 
begin  to  arise  upon  the  stump,  and  the  prospect  of  fu- 
ture hemorrhage  disappears.  This  method  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  after  amputation  on  the  thigh  or 
leg,  where  the  great  vessels  are  deeply  seated.  In  the 
arm,  above  the  elbow,  where  the  vessels  are  more  su- 
perficial, the  great  artery  may  be  taken  up  with  a  por 
tion  of  muscular  flesh  above  the  surface  of  the  stump, 
by  making  first  an  incision  through  the  integuments. 
My  colleague,  Mr.  Logan,  has  done  this  twice  within 
the  last  year  with  complete  success,  when  repeated 
ligatures,  applied  in  the  usual  way,  had  failed. 

•'  In  the  morbid  sloughy  state  of  the  stump, 
above-mentioned,  the  application  of  lint,  soaked 
in^a  liquid  composed  of  equal  quantities  of  lemon- 
jufce  and  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  has  been  found  very 
advantageous,  and  has  caused  it  to  put  on  soon  a 
healthy  aspect."— (P.  536,  537,  edit.  2.) 

[When  this  operation  is  necessary  in  crowded  hos- 
pitals, where  hospital  gangrene  is  prevailing,  Delpecb. 
recommends  the  practice  of  cutting  off  the  ligatures 
close  to  the  knots  on  the  vessels,  so  that  the  lips  of  the 
wound  may  be  more  completely  and  ai  curately  brought 
together. 

By  this  means,  as  his  experience  1  as  taught  him, , 
the  risk  of  the  wound  being  affected  is  materially  les- 
sened.  The  small  particles  of  the  ligatures  enclosed^ 
in  the  stump,  he  says,  are  discharged  at  a  period  when; 
the  patient  has  regained  strength  enough  to  be  moved! 
into  a  heaJfiiy  atmosphere,  little  openings  being  pro- 
duced for  their  escape,  and  healing  up  again  within, 
twenty-four  hours.   He  assures  us  that  he  has  never 
seen  the  practice  give  rise  to  an  abscess.    Delpech  is 
led  by  the  view  he  takes  of  the  consequences  of  suppu 
ration,  and  the  contraction  of  cicatrices,  to  prefer 
bringing  the  sides  of  the  wound  together  after  ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh,  so  that  the  line  of  the  cicatrix  may 
be  transverse  and  not  perpendicular.   His  reason  is 
that  most  of  the  ligatures  which  unavoidably  produce 
suppuration  are  placed  on  branches  of  the  profunda  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  limb,  consequently  here  the 
greatest  contraction  follows  cicatrization,  and  the  ante- 
rior flap  is  thereby  drawn  over  the  extremity  of  the 
bone  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. — (Chirurg 
Clinique,  t.  2,  p.  395.)    The  same  author  gives  an  in- 
stance of  the  failure  of  a  seton  to  unite  a  broken  thigh- 
bone, where  no  union  had  followed  a  long  trial  of  com 
mon  means ;  and  he  was  in  the  end  compelled  to 
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amputate  the  limb  at  the  hip  joint ;  the  second  example 
of  his  performing  this  severe  operation.— i,P.  406.) 
Under  certain  circumstances  he  is  an  advocate  for  the 
excision  of  diseased  joints  in  preference  to  amputa- 
tion ;  and  refers  the  union  of  the  bones  in  this  case, 
not  'o  the  same  process  by  which  fractures  are  united, 
but  i"  the  production  of  a  fibrous  substance  analo- 
gous 1 1  that  of  a  cicatrix.  Several  successful  ex- 
amples 'if  the  practice  are  recorded.—;?.  472.)  With 
respect  u  'incured  fractures,  I  have  now  one  under  my 
care  in  the  King's  Bench.  The  accideul  happened  two 
vears  and  a  half  ago,  and  I  have  recommended  the  trial 
of  a  setoo. — P'ff.  | 

ON  PROTRUSION  OF  THE  BONE. 

It  is  clearly  proved  by  the  observations  of  M.  Louis, 
that  this  disagreeable- consequence  maybe  generally 
prevented  by  taking  care  to  divide  the  loose  muscles 
first  and  after  their  complete  retraction,  which  will 
be  favoured  by  no  band  or  tourniquet  being  applied 
round  the  limb,)  by  observing  to  divide  with  a  bistoury 
the  muscles  which  adhere  to  the  bone  ;  for  instance, 
the  crural  muscle,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  vasti  and 
triceps  to  the  spine  of  the  femur.  By  this  method  the 
bone  may  be  sawn  three  finger-breadths  higher  than 
'  it  could  be  if  no  attention  were  paid  to  beginning  with 
the  division  of  the  loose  muscles,  and  concluding  with 
that  of  others  attached  to  the  bone. 

The  protrusion  of  the  bones  will  never  take  place 
so  long  as  they  are  immediately  encompassed  with  the 
fleshy  substance  of  the  muscles  :  this  proposition  is 
incontestable.  The  state  of  the  skin,  whether  longer 
or  shorter,  conduces  nothing  to  this  protrusion  ;  nor 
will  the  inconvenience  be  prevented  by  drawing  the 
skin  upwards  and  preserving  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 
—  See  M  m.  sur  la  Saille  de  I'Os  apres  ramputation, 
in  M  m.  de  l'A  ;ad.  de  Chirurgie,  torn.  5,  p.  273,  edit,  in 
12mo.  I 

As  Mr.  Outhrie  has  observed,  a  protrusion  ol  the 
bone,  after  sloughing  of  the  stump,  or  other  accidental 
circumstances,  will  sometimes  happen  without  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  operator;  but  he  thinks  it 
may  almost  al  vavs  be  prevented  by  attention  to  the 
following  rules  :— l.To  leave  the  integuments  attached 
to  the  muscles,  instead  of  turning  them  hack.  2.  When 
the  muscles  are  cut  through  in  a  slanting  direction, 
upwards  and  inwards,  or  oven  directly  downwards,  to 
separate  them  from  the  bone,  so  that  it  may  appear  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cone  as  a  depressed  point.  3.  To 
cut  the  bone  short,  and  to  keep  the  (thigh  constantly 
bandaged  from  the  trunk  during  the  cure,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  retraction  of  the  muscles.  If,  says  Mr. 
Guthrie,  a  surgeon  find,  directly  after  the  operation, 
that  the  bone  cannot  be  well  covered,  he  should  imme- 
diately saw  off  as  much  more  of  it  as  will  reduce  it 
to  its  proper  length  The  error  may  be  remedied  at 
this  moment  with  very  little  inconvenience  in  com- 
parison with  what,  must  afterward  be  encountered  if 
the  opportunity  be  neglected.—  On  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
p.  109.  For  some  very  useful  directions  how  to  ban- 
dage and  support  the  soft  parts  with  adhesive  plasters, 
with  the  view  of  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the 
bone  to  protrude,  1  refer  to  some  observations  by  Mr. 
Wright. — (See  Bromfield'sChir.  Cases, &c.  vol.1,  p.177.) 

Having  explained,  that  the  surest  way  of  preventing 
the  evil  is  to  save  a  sufficiency  of  muscle,  especially 
of  that  muscular  substance  which  is  naturally  most 
near  and  adherent  to  the  bone,  we  shall  next  speak  of 
;u„  „,n*»  0r  .-e!:sf. 

Wlien"  the  end  of  the  thigh-bone  protrudes,  it  of 
Course  hinders  cicatrization  and  becomes  itself  affected 
with  necrosis.  Bv  the  process  of  exfoliation,  the  dead 
nortion  of  bone  is"  sometimes  thrown  off,  and  a  cure 
follows  But,  in  general,  this  desirable  change  is  ex- 
-melv  tedious,  and  the  result  uncertain  because  it 
tr<-  ,  \, minis  that-  after  the  piece  of  bone  has 
frequently  haPP*'*  ^  *  jecrs  too  much,  and  the 
separated  »be  «aj  conical  to  heal  firmly  enough 
stump  SUM  fon"™J?ri  "  lhe  pressure  of  a  wooden  leg. 
U>  be  capable  of  bearin  UU P  a 
Wtnn,  however,  the  CTdom  comcal?it  „  illway8 
projection,  and  the  stump  si  redundant  exfo- 

kst  to  leave  »^*5S&Ve4l  the  re- 
liating  portion.    In  the  [>  P°>'  b       ercd  by  tne 

moval  of  all  such i  part  of  il  « canno  execuled, 
integuments  is  the  best  practice,  ^ 

will  effect  a  cure.  -vreedufiv  unpleasant  to 

This  second  operation  is  exceeuuisiy  p 


the  surgeon,  because  patients  are  apt  t °™fP«£j£g 
not  without  reason,  that  the  first  was  not  |»P«y 
managed.  Let  me  therefore  repeat  tba -the  surest 
way  of  avoiding  the  evil  is  to  cut  the  deep '  musttes 
rather  higher  than  the  superficial  ones,  as 
by  M.  Louis,  by  which  means  the  bone  will  Cftrtauiiy 
fie  within  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  divided  flesh 
The  advice  delivered  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Guthrie,  I  also 
consider  valuable.        »  .  ... 

The  second  performance  of  amputation  is  a  still 
more  severe  and  unpleasant  operation;  yet,  as  ur. 
Henneu  has  explained,  it  sometimes  becomes  neces- 
sary for  osteosarcoma,  extensive  necrosis,  abscesses  ot 
the  medulla,  unsuspected  fissure,  phagedena,  or  great 
protrusion  of  bone,  with  an  extensively  diseased  peri- 
osteum, where  the  powers  of  nature  are  inadequate  to 
the  cure  "  If  the  general  health  is  not  impaired,  and 
the  flesh  does  not  peel  off  from  the  bone,  as  if  it  were 
boiled,  the  efforts  of  nature  may  be  trusted  to,  aided  by 
proper  bandaging,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  saw ;  but  wjien  restless  nights,  intense 
pain,  flushings,  and  irregular  bowels,  with  great  tume- 
faction and  hardness  of  the  stump  take  place,  indi- 
cating approaching  hectic,  and  there  is  evidence  of  an 
irregular  action  of  the  parts,  osseous  matter  becoming 
deposited,  and  forming  a  distinct  tumour  around  the 
stump,  our  best  plan  will  be  to  operate  again  near  the 
trunk."— (Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  p.  266,  ed.  2.) 
Sometimes  amputation  has  been  considered  necessary 
a  second  time,  in  consequence  of  a  morbid  protube- 
rance of  the  nerves  of  the  stump,  a  change  noticed  by 
Molinelli,  Morgagni,  Lower,  Arnemann,  and  Prochaska, 
and  always  attended  with  excruciating  pain  and  great 
irritability  of  the  part,  and  sometimes  with  retraction 
of  the  skin,  and  protrusion  of  the  bone.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  in  his  Lectures,  relates  one  instance  of  such  a 
stump  high  up  the  arm,  where,  upon  examination  of 
the  part  near  the  axilla,  a  tumour  was  felt,which,when 
touched,  made  the  patient  jump  as  if  he  had  been  elec- 
trified. In  this  case,  as  the  bone  protruded,  amputa- 
tion at  the  shoulder  was  performed.  In  another  ex- 
ample, where  a  leg-stump  was  in  a  painful  irritable 
state  from  a  similar  cause,  Sir  Astley  Coopar  effectu- 
ally relieved  the  patient  by  removing  the  diseased  end 
of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve.  In  a  third  instance,  am- 
putation was  repeated  at  the  patient's  desire,  and  the 
nerves  were  found  enlarged,  forming  a  ganglion  which 
partly  rested  upon  the  extremity  of  the  hone.  Such  a 
degree  of  irritation  had  been  produced  by  it,  that  no 
part  of  the  stump  could  be  touched  without  exciting  a 
kind  of  electric  snock.  In  a  case  that  occurred  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  amputation  of  the  thigh  was  per- 
formed a  second  time,  in  consequence  of  the  first 
stump  being  thus  diseased.  A  complete  ganglion,  or 
plexus  of  nerves,  was  found  closely  adhering  to  the 
removed  portion  of  bone,  having  almost  the  appearance 
of  cartilage.  The  os  femoris  was  of  an  unusually 
small  size,  but  the  linea  aspera  larger  than  natural 
—  See  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  115  ;  vol.  2,  p.  192.)  _ 

The  following  works  may  be  consulted  for  informa- 
tion on  diseases  of  the  bones  of  stumps :  Bonn,  The- 
saurus Ossium  Morborum,  Amst.  1788;  Weidmann 
de  Necrosi  Ossium,  Francof.  1798  ;  Macdonald,  de 
Necrosi  ac  Callo,  Edinb.  1799-  the  above-mentioned 
Essays  of  M.  Louis ;  Levtille  sur  les  Mai.  des  Os  apres 
1' Amputation,  Mi  m.  de  la  Soci«te  d'Emulation,  t.  1,  p. 
148 ;  Von  Hoom  De  iis,  qua;  in  partibus  membri,  prae- 
sertim  osseis  amputatione  vulneratis,  notanda  sunt : 
Lugd.  1803.  Roux,  de  la  resection  des  Os  Malades, 
Paris,  1812;  M-m.  de  Physiologie,  &c.  par  Scarpa,  et 
Leveille,  Paris,  1804.) 

SPASMS  OF  THE  STUMP. 

Spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  stump 
is  another  very  afflicting  occurrence.  Such  spasms 
put  the  patient  to  the  greatest  agony,  tend  to  cause  a 
protrusion  of  the  bone  or  s«gar-loaf  stump,  and  .n 
some  cases  increase,  affect  the  whole  body,  and  ulti- 
mately prove  fatal.  But  this  unfortunate  affection, 
which  was  rather  frequent  after  amputations  per- 
formed in  the  ancient  manner,  is  infinitely  less  so 
after  the  modern  improved  plans  of  operating,  tying 
the  vessels,  and  dressing  the  wound.  When,  bow- 
ever,  it  does  occur,  the  stump  must  be  kept  from  start- 
ing, by  fastening  it  to  the  pillow  and  bedding'on  which 
it  lies,  the  flesh  is  to  be  properly  supported  with  a 
bandage  applied  from  the  pelvis  downwards,  and 
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opium  and  the  camphor  mixture  should  be  liberally 
exhibited. — (Encyclopidie  Methodique,  Panic  Chir. 
1. 1,  p.  93.   Latta's  Surgery,  vol.  3,  &c.) 

FLAP- AMPUTATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

Although  I  concur  with  the  majority  of  surgeons  in 
regarding  the  operation  by  a  circular  incision  the  most 
eligible  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  doubt  can 
exist  about  the  preference"  which  should  be  given  to 
amputating  with  a  flap  in  particular  examples.  The 
choice,  as  Dr.  Bushe  has  well  remarked,  ought  to  de- 
pend on  the  state  of  the  limb  and  nature  of  the  malady 
requiring  amputation.  "  One  surgeon  is  so  devoted  to 
the  double  circular  incision,  that  he  perfoitns  no  other 
(method),  though  his  coadjutor  in  the  same  hospital  is 
bigoted  to  the  double  flap-operation,  and  never  ampu- 
tates but  after  this  manner.  But  the  unprejudiced 
practitioner  will  look  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
adjust  means  accordingly."— (Lancet,  No.  246,  p.  204.) 
Notwithstanding  this  good  doctrine,  however,  Dr. 
Bushe  is  in  reality  very  partial  to  flap-amputations, 
affirming,  that  there  is  only  one  part,  viz.  the  upper 
third  of  the  leg,  where  he  would  recommend  the  double 
circular  incision  to  be  preferred.— (Op.  cit.  p.  207.)  At 
the  same  time,  he  confesses,  that  when  the  arm  is  much 
emaciated  and  flaccid,  Dupuytren's  mode,  with  a  sin- 
gle circular  incision,  is  that  to  which  he  has  himself 
given  the  preference.  He  admits,  also,  the  frequency 
of  tedious  suppuration  and  sinuses  after  flap-amputa- 
tions, which  evils,  however,  he  ascribes  to  the  fault 
of  making  the  flaps  too  long. — (P.  206.)  Flap-ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh,  I  •  believe,  has  the  important  advan- 
tage of  being  least  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  protrusion 
of  the  bone,  and,  hence,  1  think  it  may  be  advisable, 
whenever  any  reasons  exist  in  the  state  of  the  parts, 
or  the  constitution,  for  apprehending  that  disagreeable 
occurrence.  An  experienced  military  surgeon  informs 
us,  that,  in  the  first  years  of  his  practice,  he  performed 
several  amputations  by  the  double  incision,  strictly 
according  to  the  precepts  of  Sabatier,  Desault,  Pelletan, 
and  Pott,  but  had  the  mortification  to  have  three  cases 
in  which  the  bone  protruded,  though  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection was  used  in  the  operation  and  after- 
treatment.  Hence  he  was  induced  to  make  trial  of 
the  flap-amputation,  and  although  he  imitates  O'Hal- 
loranin  not  attempting  to  bring  the  flaps  close  together 
for  the  first  six  or  eight  days,  he  reports  that  the 
stump  is  -generally  healed  in  twenty  or  thirty  days, 
and  exfoliations  rarely  happen,  on  account  of  the  bone 
being  so  well  covered.  In  short,  he  says,  that  this 
method  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  others. — (J.  B.  Paroisse, 
Opusc.  de  Chir.  p.  185—203.   Paris,  1806.) 

Mr.  Syme  also  informs  us,  that  though  the  flap- 
amputations  seen  by  him  have  been  very  numerous, 
he  has  never  met  with  an  instance  of  the  bone  pro- 
truding or  exfoliating  after  them— (Ed.  Journ.  vol.  14, 
p.  38.) 

A  description  of  Desault's  or  rather  Vermale's  mode 
of  operating,  being  given  in  the  First  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Surgery,  I  need  not  here  repeat  it,  nor  say 
by  how  many  respectable  names  the  practice  is  sanc- 
tioned. In  Guy's  Hospital,  flap-amputation  of  the  thigh 
seems  now  to  be  mostly  preferred.  The  operation  is 
also  sometimes  adopted  by  my  friend  Mr.  Vincent  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who  showed  me,  some 
time  ago,  a  capital  stump  which  he  had  made  in  this 
manner,  and  which  healed  with  great  expedition. 

By  Mr.  Guthrie  the  flap-operation  is  considered  pre- 
ferable to  the  circular  incision  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  "  as  it  permits  the  head,  of  the  bone  to  be  re- 
moved if  found  necessary,  allows  it  to  be  examined 
and  cut  shorter  with  greater  ease,  and  makes  a  much 
better  covering  afterward— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
p.  200.) 

In  military  surgery,  flap-amputation  of  the  thigh  is 
often  advantageous,  because  all  the  flesh  on  one  side 
of  the  limb  is  frequently  torn  away,  or  left  in  so  terri- 
bly a  mangled  state  as  to  be  unfit  for  making  a  cover- 
ing for  the  end  of  the  bone.  Here  a  flap,  sufficient  to 
cover  the  whole  face  of  the  stump,  should  be  saved 
from  the  sound  flesh  on  the  other  side  of  the  limb. 
When  the  surgeon  chooses  the  flap-amputation,  not 
from  necessity,  as  under  these  last  circumstances,  and 
the  flesh  is  sound  all  round  the  member,  the  best  way 
is  to  save  a  flap  on  each  side  of  the  limb,  by  making 
two  semicircular  cuts,  the  convexities  of  which  extend 
In  a  parallel  manner  forwards,  and  the  terminations  of 


which  meet  at  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the 
limb.  The  skin  is  not  to  be  at  all  dissected  from  the 
muscles,  which  are  to  be  obliquely  divided  as  high  as 
the  base  of  the  flap  on  each  side.  However,  though 
this  is  the  best  plan,  particular  cases  may  require  a 
flap  to  be  made  from  the  anterior,  or  even  the  posterior 
side  of  the  thigh.  The  latter  method  should  never  be 
followed  but  from  necessity  — (See  Hey's  Pract.  Obs. 
in  Surgery,  p.  531.  ed.  2.) 

According  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  difference  between  the 
flap-operation  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and  that  at 
the  hip  consists  in  its  being  done  lower  down,  and  in 
the  flaps  being  saved  more  immediately  from  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  sides  of  the  thigh,  the  inner  flap  be- 
ing the  largest,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconvenience 
which  might  arise  from  the  external  one  being  tightly 
stretched  over  the  end  of  the  bone.  For  the  same  rea- 
son Mr.  Guthrie  also  recommends  the  bone  to  be  sawed 
off  close  tothe  lesser  trochanter,  even  when  the  nature 
of  the  injury  would  allow  of  its  being  left  an  inch 
longer.— ^On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  200.) 

Flap-amputation  of  the  thigh,  after  the  manner  of 
Vermale,  is  now  preferred  by  Klein,  one  of  the  best 
operating  surgeons  in  Germany,  and  by  Messrs.  Liston 
and  Syme,  two  surgeons  of  great  merit  in  Edinburgh. 
—(See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  14,  p.  36—46, 
&c.)  It  is  also  sometimes  practised  in  several  of  the 
metropolitan  hospitals.  Of  seven  cases  in  which  Klein 
adopted  this  method,  the  greater  number  were  healed 
in  ten  days,  and  the  rest  in  three  weeks ;  and  this  suc- 
cess determined  him  in  future  always  to  practise  it. 
After  this  mode  he  finds  there  is  no  danger  of  the  mus- 
cles retracting  themselves,  and  leaving  the  end  of  the 
bone  protruding,  even  though  the  patient  be  transported 
from  one  place  to  another  With  respect  to  the  occa- 
sional difficulty  of  taking  up  the  obliquely  cut  vessels, 
Klein  admits  this  objection,  but  thinks  that  it  equally 
applies  to  Alanson's  method.  He  lays  great  stress  on 
the  utility  of  giving  due  support  to  the  flaps  with 
compresses  and  a  roller.— (See  Practische  Ansichten 
der  bedeutendsten  cbirurgischen  Operationen,  p.  35 — 38, 
4to.  Stuttgart,  1816.) 

In  one  instance,  where  a  ball  had  broken  the  upper 
part  of  the  femur,  and  mortification  had  spread  so  far 
towards  the  great  trochanter  and  buttock,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  operate  except  by  the  flap-operation,  or  by 
taking  the  head  of  the  bone  Out  of  the  joint,  Klein 
made  a  broad  flap  six  inches  long  at  the  inner  and 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  then  he  cut  the  soft  parts 
straight  across  just  below  the  great  trochanter,  so  as  to 
make  this  wound  meet  the  termination  of  the  incision 
by  which  the  inner  flap  was  formed.  This  patient  got 
perfectly  well  in  three  weeks  (Op.  cit.  p.  39) ;  and  so 
did  another  very  similar  case,  operated  upon  by  the 
same  gentleman.— (P.  43.)  Where  the  bleeding  is  con- 
siderable, the  femoral  artery  and  profunda  should  be 
tied  previously  to  sawing  the  bone ;  but  if  the  vessels 
are  well  commanded  by  the  pressure  the  sawing  ought 
to  be  first  completed. 

At  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  Lisfranc  also  prefers  am- 
putating with  two  lateral  flaps ;  pressure  is  made  on  the 
femoral  artery  as  it  passes  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis; 
and  the  vessel  is  tied  immediately  the  inner  flap  is 
formed.  Lisfranc  makes  the  flaps  with  a  very  long 
narrow  two-edged  knife,  which  he  introduces  through 
the  limb  on  each  side,  and  then  cuts  obliquelv  outwards, 
and  downwards  with  it ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Syme  is  right 
in  recommending  the  knife  used  by  Mr.  Liston,  and  the 
back  of  which  is  thin  and  blunt  except  for  an  inch 
from  the  point.— (Ed.  Med.  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  14,  p.  37.) 
Mr.  Hey  also  preferred  a  knife  with  a  blunt  back,  lest 
the  vessels  should  be  cut  with  it  in  a  way  that  would 
render  the  securing  of  them  troublesome. 

AMPUTATION  BELOW  THE  KNEE. 

In  treating  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  I  have  remarked 
that  as  much  of  the  limb  as  possible  should  be  preserved. 
The  longer  it  is  after  the  operation,  the  stronger  and 
more  useful  will  it  be  found.  But  when  the  leg  is  to  be 
amputated  writers  commonly  advise  the  operation  to  be 
neribrmed  a  little  way  below  the  knee,  even  though  the 
disease  for  which  the  limb  is  removed  may  be  situated 
in  the  foot  or  ankle,  and  would  allow  the  operation  to 
be  done  much  farther  down.  The  common  practice  is 
to  make  the  incision  through  the. integuments,  just  low 
enough  to  enable  the  operator  to  saw  the  bones,  aoout 
four  inches  below  the  lowest  part  of  the  jalella. 
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About  six  inches  below  this  point  is  generally  an  eligi- 
ble place  for  the  first  circular  cut  through  the  skin. 
This  degree  of  lovvness  is  usually  deemed  necessary,  in 
order  not  to  deprive  the  stump  of  that  power  of  motion 
which  arises  from  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  leg  continu- 
ing undivided.  It  is  alleged  also  as  a  reason  for  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve a  few  inches  of>fhe  leg  in  order  to  afford  the  body 
a  proper  surface  of  support  in  walking  with  a  wooden 
leg;  whereas,  if  a  larger  portion  was  saved,  the  super- 
fluous part  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  both  in 
walking  and  sitting  down,  without  being  of  the  small- 
est utility  in  any  respect  whatever.  However,  as  I 
shall  presently  notice,  experience  proves  that  where, 
according  to  these  maxims,  an  injury  or  disease  would 
dictate  the  performance  of  amputation  above  the  knee, 
the  practice  of  amputating  below  this  joint,  but  much 
higher  than  is  generally  sanctioned,  may  be  followed 
with  advantage. 

The  tourniquet  should  be  applied  to  the  femoral  ar- 
tery about  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  thigh,  just 
before  the  vessel  perforates  the  tendon  of  the  triceps 
muscle.  This  place  is  much  more  convenient  than  the 
ham,  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  compress  the  vessel 
against  the  bone.  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  upon  a 
firm  table,  as  in  the  amputation  of  the  thigh,  and  the  leg 
being  properly  held  by  one  assistant,  while  the  integu- 
ments are  drawn  upwards  by  another,  the  surgeon  with 
one  quick  stroke  of  the  knife  is  to  make  a  circular  in- 
cision through  the  integuments  all  round  the  limb. 
Some  recommend  the  operator  to  stand  on  the  inside  of 
the  leg,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  saw  both  bones 
at  once.  No  reflections  could  ever  make  me  perceive 
that  any  real  advantage  ought  strictly  to  be  imputed  to 
this  plan.  Many  suppose  that  it  diminishes  the  chance 
of  the  fibula  being  splintered,  this  bone  being  com- 
pletely divided  rather  sooner  than  the  tibia.  But  splin- 
tering the  bones  generally  arises  from  the  assistant  de- 
pressing the  limb  too  much,  or  else  not  supporting  it 
enough.  If  the  assistant  were  to  be  guilty  of  this  mis- 
management, it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  the 
tibia  should  not  be  splintered  instead  of  the  fibula, 
when  a  certain  thickness  of  it  had  been  sawed  through. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  the  sur- 
geon prefer  standing  on  the  inside  of  the  limb,  there  is 
no  objection  to  it  at  the  time  of  using  the  saw ;  but  be- 
fore this  period,  in  amputating  the  right  leg,  there  is 
great  convenience  in  having  the  left  hand  next  to  the 
wound,  as  is  the  case  when  the  surgeon  stands  on  the 
outside  of  the  right  limb.  Hence  I  have  seen  many 
hospital  surgeons,  in  amputating  the  right  leg,  cut  the 
soft  parts  while  they  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  limb, 
and  having  done  this  part  of  the  operation  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  other  side  of  the  member  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  the  saw.  I  have  only  to  repeat,  that  I  do 
not  think  any  particular  reason  exists  against  saw- 
ing the  two  bones  together,  yet  in  such  manner  as 
to  let  the  fibula  be  divided  entirely  through  the  first ; 
and  the  advantage  of  fixing  this  bone  against  the  tibia 
by  the  pressure  of  the  hands  of  the  assistants,  while 
the  surgeon  is  sawing  it,  is  another  circumstance  which 
influences  a  great  many  writers  to  commend  the  latter 
plan.  Graefe',  who,  as  already  mentioned,  prefers  the 
true  flap-operation,  does  not  think  it  advisable  for  the 
surgeon  to  stand  on  the  inside  of  the  limb  in  his  me- 
thod of  operating,  because,  when  the  knife  is  intro- 
duced through  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  its  point  would 
be  apt  to  go  between  the  two  bones. — (Normen  fur  die 
Abl.  grosserer  Gliedm.  p.  130.) 

A  circular  ci  t  having  been  made  through  the  integu- 
ments, about  two  inches  below  the  place  where  it  is 
intended  to  saw  the  bones,  the  next  object  is  to  pre- 
serve skin  enough  to  cover  the  front  of  the  tibia  and 
the  part  of  the  stump  corresponding  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  tibialis  antieus,  extensor  longus  pollicis  pe- 
dis, and  other  muscles,  between  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
and  those  covering  the  latter  bone.  Throughout  this 
extent  there  are  no  bulky  muscles  which  can  be  made 
very  serviceable  in  covering  the  end  of  the  stump,  and 
consequently  the  operator  must  take  care  to  preserve 
sufficient  skin  in  this  situation  by  dissecting  it  from  the 
parts  beneath  and  turning  it  up. 

On  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  on  the  contrary",  the  skin 
should  never  be  uselessly  detached  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  large  gastrocnemius  muscle,  which,  with  the 
soleus,  will  here  form  a  sufficient  mass  for  covering  the 
stump.  However,  the  experience  which  I  had  in  the 


army  taught  me  the  truth  of  a  remark  made  by  Graefe, 
that  in  forming  the  posterior  flap  of  muscle  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  importance  to  let  the  integuments  be 
somewhat  longer  than  it ;  for  otherwise,  when  it  is 
turned  forwards,  as  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing the  ends  of  the  bones,  its  front  edge  will  be  left  un- 
covered by  integuments  which,  being  the  outermost, 
describe  a  greater  circumference  than  the  deeper  mus- 
cular flap.— (Normen  fur  die  Abl.  grosserer  Glied.  p. 
131.)  I  was  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation by  two  amputations  which  were  done  by  my- 
self one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  in  1814,  and 
the  other  at  Brussels  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. Yet  Graefe,  who  performs  the  nap-amputation, 
strictly  so  called  (that  is  to  say,  the  operation  in  which 
a  flap  of  skin  corresponding  in  shape  to  the  flap  of 
muscle  is  preserved),  does  not  himself  detach  the  skin 
from  the  muscles  of  the  calf  at  all,  but  at  the  time  of 
making  the  incision  in  that  situation  directs  one  as- 
sistant to  pull  up  the  integuments,  while  another  bends 
the  foot  as  much  as  possible,  which  manoeuvres  have 
the  effect  of  letting  the  muscles  be  cut  rather  shorter 
than  the  skin.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  many  cases, 
the  very  nature  of  the  disease  or  injury  for  which  the 
operation  is  performed,  would  not  admit  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. Nor,  in  a  very  muscular  limb,  would  they 
he  likely  to  suffice,  as  Graefe  himself  confesses,  since 
in  such  cases  he  recommends  the  use  of  a  knife  bent 
laterally  for  the  purpose  of  excavating,  as  it  were,  as 
the  incision  is  made,  the  thick  muscular  flap.— i  Op. 
cit.  p.  134.)  In  the  common  method  with  the  circular 
incision,  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  best,  therefore,  to  let 
a  small  quantity  of  skin  be  detached  and  saved  at  the 
back  part  of  the  leg,  so  that  there  may  be  a  certainty  of 
having  enough  to  cover  well  the  extremity  of  the  di- 
vided muscles  of  the  calf.  As  soon  as  the  skin  has 
been  separated  in  front  and  on  the  outside  of  the  leg, 
the  surgeon  is  to  detach  the  skin  from  the  calf  for 
about  an  inch,  and  having  reflected  or  drawn  this  pre 
served  portion  out  of  the  way,  he  is  to  place  the  edge 
of  the  knife  close  to  the  edge  of  the  retracted  or  reflected 
skin  at  the  back  of  the  limb,  and  cut  obliquely  upwards 
through  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  from  the  inner  edge  of 
the  tibia  quite  across  the  fibula,  supposing  the  operator 
to  be  on  the  outside  of  the  right  leg,  and  that  it  is  this 
member  which  is  undergoing  removal.  In  performing 
this  last  incision,  as  M.  Louis  well  observes,  it  is  es- 
sential to  incline  the  edge  of  the  knife  obliquely  up- 
wards. In  this  manner  the  skin  will  be  longer  than 
the  muscles,  and  the  cure  considerably  accelerated. — 
(Mem.  de  1'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  5,  edit,  in  12mo.) 

In  the  leg,  the  necessity  of  dissecting  the  skin  from 
the  subjacent  parts  is  acknowledged  to  be  greater  than 
in  the  thigh :  thus  Mr.  Guthrie  says,  "  as  the  attach- 
ment of  the  skin  to  the  bone  will  not  readily  allow  of 
its  retraction,  it  must  be  dissected  back  all  round,  and 
separated  from  the  fascia,  the  division  of  which  in  the 
first  incision  would  avail  nothing,  from  its  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  parts  beneath." — (On  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  p.  220.)  In  dissecting  the  skin,  however,  a 
much  greater  detachment  of  it  should  be  made  at  the 
front  and  outer  part  of  the  limb,  than  at  the  opposite 
points,  as  already  explained. 

The  flap  formed  of  the  integuments  and  muscles  of 
the  calf  is  then  to  be  held  back  by  one  of  the  assist- 
ants, while  the  surgeon  completes  the  division  of  the 
rest  of  the  muscles,  together  with  that  of  the  interos- 
seous ligament,  by  means  of  the  catling,  a  kind  of  long, 
narrow,  double-edged  knife. 

In  amputating  below  the  knee,  very  particular  care 
must  be  taken  to  cut  every  fasciculus  of"  muscular  fibres 
before  the  saw  is  used.  Every  part  except  the  bones 
being  divided,  the  soft  parts  are  next  to  be  protected 
from  the  teeth  of  the  saw  by  a  linen  retractor,  mart 
with  two  slits  to  receive  the  two  bones,  care  being 
taken  to  let  the  unslit  part  be  applied  to  the  muscles  of 
the  calf,  as  particularly  advised  by  Graefe.— (On  cit 
p.  136.) 

In  the  leg  there  are  only  three  principal  arteries  re- 
quiring ligatures,  viz.  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
and  the  peroneal  or  fibular  artei'ifs.  In  addition  to 
these,  however,  the  surgeon  is  sometimes  obliged  to 
tie  large  muscular  branches.  The  anterior  tibial  artery 
will  be  found  in  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane 
and  between  the  extremities  of  the  bones  ;  the  fibular 
artery  behind  the  fibula  ;  and  the  posterior  tibial  situ- 
ated more  inwardly  than  the  last,  among  the  fibres  of 
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Jthe  soleus,  near  the  tibia— (C.  Bell,  Oper.  Surgery,  vol. 

-l.p.  385.)  .  . 

When  the  soft  parts  have  been  cut  m  the  preceding 
•way  the  bones  sawed,  and  the  arteries  tied,  the  wound 
is  to'  be  closed  by  bringing  the  flap  of  skin  over  the 
front  and  external  parts  of  the  stump,  so  as  to  meet 
the  flap  composed  of  the  gastrocnemius,  soleus,  and 
integuments  on  the  opposite  side.  -'This  should  be  done 
without  letting  any  tight  strap  of  plaster  press  the 
skin  against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  tibia ;  a  serious  and 
hurtful  practice,  which  has  often  occasioned  ulcera- 
tion and  sloughing  of  the  integuments,  and  protrusion 
and  necrosis  of  the  bone.  It  is  this  danger  which 
leads  Mr.  Guthrie  to  prefer  closing  the  wound  vertically, 
or  nearly  so,  and  applying  the  adhesive  straps  from  side 
to  side.— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  221.)  1  think,  how- 
ever, the  above  mode  of  operating  almost  necessarily  re- 
quires the  Wound  to  be  closed,  so  as  to  form  a  line,  extend- 
ing in  a  direction  from  the  tibia  to  the  hbula.  But  where 
a  great  deal  of  skin  is  saved  all  round  the  limb*  and 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  not  chiefly  calculated  upon 
for  covering  the  bones,  the  perpendicular  line  of  the 
wound  will  answer  very  well. 

Many  surgeons,  however,  operate  differently.  They 
first  make  the  circular  incision  through  the  skin,  two 
inches  below  where  they  mean  to  saw  the  bones. 
They  next  detach  the  skin  from  the  muscles  and  bones 
equally  all  round  the  limb  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
couple  of  inches.  The  integuments  are  then  turned 
up,  and  a  division  of  the  muscles  made  all  round  down 
to  the  bones,  on  a  level  with  the  line  where  the  detach- 
ment of  the  skin  has  terminated.  The  parts  between 
the  bones  are  afterward  cut  through,  &c.  The  hemor- 
rhage having  been  stopped,  the  integuments  are  drawn 
down  over  the  stump,  and  the  line  of  the  wound  made 
perpendicular. 

In  the  army,  the  practice  has  sometimes  been  adopted 
of  sawing  off  the  sharp  upper  ridge  of  the  tibia ;  but 
I  can  offer  no  exact  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  in- 
novation, which  has  made  but  slow  progress.  It  has 
been  done  a  few  times  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  espe- 
cially as  it  has  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  says, 
that  in  thin  persons,  where  the  spine  of  the  tibia  is 
very  sharp,  this  part  should  be  removed  with  the  saw. 
 /pt  222.) 

Occasionally  surgeons  have  also  removed  the  small 
-remnant  of  the  fibula,  and  such  was  sometimes  the 
practice  of  Larrey,  when  he  amputated  nearer  the 
knee  than  common— 'Mem.  Ue  Chir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  389.) 

Whether  the  above  plan  of  amputating  the  leg  so 
high  up,  when  the  foot  or  ankle  is  the  part  diseased  or 
injured,  be  on  the  whole  most  advantageous,  I  cannot 
presume  to  determine.  By  some  clever  men  the  prac- 
tice has  been  condemned ;  and  though  we  see  it  pur- 
sued by  the  best  surgeons  in  this  metropolis,  and  my 
own  sentiments  incline  me  to  believe  they  are  right,  I 
will  not  say  that  the  matter  is  so  settled  as  not  to  re- 
quire farther  consideration. 

Mr.  White  of  Manchester,  in  a  paper  dated  1769 
(Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  4),  informs  us  that  he  took 
the  hint  to  amputate  a  little  above  the  ankle,  from  see- 
ing a  case  in  which  this  had  been  done  by  a  simple  in- 
cision, with  such  success  that  the  patient  could  walk 
extremely  well,  though  with  a  machine  that  was  very 
badly  constructed.  After  this,  Mr.  White  began  to 
operate  above  the  ankle  with  the  double  incision ;  and 
he  invented  a  machine  much  better  calculated  for  the 
patient  to  walk  upon.  . 

In  1773,  Mr.  Bromfield  published  his  Chirurgical 
Cases  and  Observations,  wherein  he  mentions  his  hav- 
ing begun  about  the  year  1740  to  amputate  above  the 
ankle,  in  a  ca^e  of  gangrene  of  this  part  of  the  leg. 
The  patient  walked  so  well,  with  the  aid  of  a  very 
simple  machine,  both  along  a  level  surface,  and  in 
going  up  and  down  stairs,  that  it  was  difficult  to  per- 
ceive he  had  lost  his  foot.  Mr.  Bromfield  was  persua- 
ded, however,  to  give  up  this  practice,  until  he  learned 
that  in  1754,  a  Mr.  Wright  had  thrice  amputated  in 
this  way  with  success,  when  he  again  had  recourse  to 
it  without  the  least  unpleasant  consequences.— (.See 
Chir.  Cases  and  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  189.  &c.) 

The  advantage  of  amputating  a  little  below  the  knee 
is,  that  the  pressure  in  walking  with  a  wooden  leg  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  front  of  the  limb,  the  cicatrix 
■itself  not  being  subjected  to  irritation.  After  amputat- 
■  fng  at  the  ankle,  the  pressure  in  walking  operates  di- 


rectly on  the  cicatrix.  According  to  Sahatier,  this  si 
plan  has  been  extensively  tried  in  France,  but  not 
found  to  answer,  the  stump  being  incapable  of  bearing 
pressure,  and  not  continuing  healed.— (Medecine  Ope- 
ratoire,'  t.  3,  p.  377,  edit.  2.)  Baron  Larrey  also  speaks 
of  it  as  an  objectionable  operation,  not  merely  because 
some  patients,  as  for  instance  soldiers,  have  not  the 
means  of  providing  themselves  with  artificial  legs  of 
the  above  description,  but  because  it  is  almost  always 
followed  by  bad  symptoms,  owing  to  the  small  quantity 
of  cellular  substance  and  flesh,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  bone  at  Wis  part  of  the  leg,  whereby  cicatrization 
is  impeded.  A  nervous  irritation  is  more  apt  to  be 
produced  by  this  than  the  common  mode  of  operating, 
and  the  suppuration,  which  is  always  sanious,  takes 
place  with  difticulty.  "  I  have  (says  Larrey)  seen  many 
amputations  done  at  this  part,  but  nearly  all  the  pa 
tients  died  of  nervous  fever  or  tetanus."— (Mem.  de 
Chir.  Mil..t.  3,  p.  304.) 

In  the  foregoing  columns  I  have  given  some  account 
of  the  flap-amputation  of  the  leg,  as  done  by  Lowd- 
ham,  Verduin,  Garengeot,  Vermale,  and  others,  and, 
in  particular,  the  practice  of  O'Halloran  has  been 
touched  upon,  whose  chief  peculiarity,  viz.  that  of  not 
laying  down  the  flap  until  ten  or  twelve  days  had 
elapsed,  was  unquestionably  his  greatest  error,  though 
the  idea  may  have  been  admired  and  followed  by  a  few 
speculators  in  modern  times.— (See  Paroisse,  Opusc. 
de  Chir.  p.  196,  &c.  Paris,  1806.)  This  last  author, 
who  is  a  general  approver  of  flap-amputations,  leaves 
the  stump  unclosed  for  some  days  after  the  removal  of 
the  limb  ;  but  it  surprised  me  to  hear,  that  ir-.  one  of 
the  finest  hospitals  in  this  metropolis,  three  or  four 
trials  were  made  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  modification  of 
this  absurd  practice,  after  amputation  by  the  circular 
incision.  Instead  of  bringing  the  sides  of  the  wound 
together,  the  stumps  were  only  partially  closed,  and 
kept  for  a  day  or  two  covered  with  wet  linen.  The 
bst  patient  whom  I  heard  of  as  having  been  treated  m 
this  manner,  died  a  few  days  after  the  operation ;  and 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear,  that  all  farther  intention 
of  subjecting  more  patients  to  the  experiment,  in  the 
hospital  alluded  to,  is  given  up 

In  flap-amputations  below  the  knee,  Alanson  and 
Lucas  conjectured  that  the  cure  might  be  rendered 
more  safe,  easy,  and  expeditious  by  applying  the  flap, 
with  the  view  of  uniting  it  by  the  first  intention. 

The  following  case  explains  Mr.  Alanson's  flap-ope- 
ration. The  disease  was  in  the  left  leg,  the  patient, 
therefore,  lay  on  his  right  side,  upon  a  table  of  conve- 
nient height,  so  as  to  turn  the  part  to  be  first  cut  fully 
into  view.  The  intended  line,  where  the  knife  was  to 
pass  in  forming  the  flap,  had  been  previously  marked 
out  with  ink.  A  longitudinal  incision  was  made  with 
a  common  scalpel,  about  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the 
leg;  first  on  the  outside,  then  on  the  inside,  and 
across  the  tendo  Achillis :  hence,  the  intended  flap  was 
formed,  first  by  incisions  through  the  skin  and  adipose 
membrane,  and  then  completed  by  pushing  a  catling 
through  the  muscular  parts  in  the  upper  incised  point, 
and  afterward  carrying  it  out  below,  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  already  mentioned.  The  flap  was  thick,  con- 
taining the  whole  substance  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  The 
usual  double  incision  was  made ;  the  retractor  applied 
to  defend  the  soft  parts ;  and  the  bone  divided  as  high 
as  possible  with  the  saw. 

The  flap  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  naked  stump, 
and  retained  there  at  first  by  three  superficial  stitches, 
between  which  adhesive  plasters  were  used.  Not- 
withstanding the  patient  caught  an  infectious  fever  a 
few  days  afterward,  the  stump  healed  in  three  weeks, 
except  half  an  inch  at  the  inner  angle,  where  the  prin- 
cipal vent  had  been.  In  another  week,  the  wound  wag 
reduced  to  a  spongy  substance,  about  the  size  of  a 
split  pea.  This  being  touched  with  caustic  healed  m 
a  few  days.  The  man  was  soon  able  to  use  an  artifi- 
cial leg,  with  which  he  walked  remark/ioly  well.  He 
went  several  voyages  to  sea,  and  did  .lis  business  with 
great  activity.  He  bore  the  pressure  of  the  machine 
totally  upon  the  end  of  the  stump,  and  was  not  trou- 
bled with  the  least  excoriation  or  soreness. 

In  the  next  instance,  in  which  Mr.  Alanson i  operated, 
he  formed  the  flap  by  pushing  a  double-edged  knife 
through  the  leg,  and  passing  it  downwards  and  then 
outwards,  in  a  line  first  marked  out  for  the  direction  of 
the  knife.  In  this  way,  the  flap  was  more  uickljr 
made 
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The  leg  should  be  completely  extended  during  the 
operation ;  and  kept  in  that  posture  till  the  wound  is 
perfectly  healed. 

We  shall  next  notice  Mr.  Hey's  method.  He  was 
satisfied,  that  very  near  the  ankle  is  not  the  most  pro- 
per place  for  this  kind  of  amputation. 
%  Some  cases  occurring  in  which,  from  a  scrofulous 
nabit,  the  wound  at  the  stump  would  not  heal  com- 
pletely, nor  remain  healed,  Mr.  Hey  determined  to  try 
whether  amputation  in  a  more  muscular  part  would  not 
secure  a  complete  healing,  and  give  the  patient  an  op- 
portunity of  resting  his  knee  on  the  common  wooden 
leg,  or  using  a  socket,  as  he  might  find  most  conve- 
nient. Mr.  Hey  latterly  preferred  this  method,  which 
he  reduced  to  certain  measures. 

It  had  been  customary  at  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  to 
make  the  length  of  the  flap  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
circumference  of  the  leg.  This  was  determined  by 
the  eye  of  the  operator,  who  usually  pushed  the  cat- 
ling through  the  leg  near  the  posterior  part  of  the 
fibula.  Mr.  Hey,  finding  the  flap  was  not  always 
of  the  proper  breadth,  began  to  determine  this  by 
measure,  and  then  operated  as  follows:  to  ascertain 
the  place  where  the  bones  are  to  be  sawed,  together 
with  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  flap,  he  draws  upon 
the  limb  five  lines,  three  circular  and  two  longitudinal 
ones.  He  first  measures  the  length  of  the  leg  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  tibia  to  the  middle  of  the  infe- 
rior protuberance  of  the  fibula.  At  the  mid-point  be- 
tween the  knee  and  ankle,  he  makes  the  first  or  highest 
circular  mark  upon  the  leg.  Here  the  bones  are  to  be 
sawed.  Here  Mr.  Hey  also  measures  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  leg,  and  tlience  determines  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  flap,  each  of  which  is  to  be  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  circumference.  In  measuring  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  limb,  Mr.  Hey  employs  a  piece  of 
marked  tape  or  riband,  and  places  one  end  of  it  on  the 
front  edge  of  the  tibia.  Supposing  the  circumference 
to  be  twelve  inches,  he  makes  a  dot  in  the  circular 
mark  on  each  side  of  the  leg,  four  inches  from  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  tibia.  These  dots  must,  of  course, 
be  four  inches  apart  behind.  From  each  of  these  dots 
Mr.  Hey  draws  a  straight  line  downwards,  four  inches 
in  length,  and  parallel  to  the  front  edge  of  the  tibia. 
These  lines  show  the  direction  which  the  catling  is  to 
take  in  making  the  flap.  At  the  termination  of  these 
lines,  Mr.  Hey  makes  a  second  mark  round  the  limb, 
to  show  the  place  where  the  flap  is  to  end.  Lastly,  a 
third  circular  mark  is  to  be  made  an  inch  below  the 
upper  one,  first  made  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the 
circular  cut  through  the  integuments,  in  front  of  the 
limb.  The  catling  for  making  the  flap  should  be 
longer  than  those  commonly  employed  in  amputations. 
Mr.  Hey  uses  one  which  is  seven  inches  long  in  the 
blade,  and  blunt  at  the  back,  to  avoid  making  any  lon- 
gitudinal wound  of  the  arteries,  which  is  very  difficult 
to  close  with  a  ligature ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he 
pushes  the  catling  through  the  leg  a  little  below  the 
place  where  such  muscles  are  to  be  divided  as  are 
not  included  in  the  flap.  The  limb  being  nearly  hori- 
zontal, and  the  fibula  upwards,  he  pushes  the  catling 
through  the  leg  where  the  dot  was  made,  and  carries 
it  downwards  along  the  longitudinal  mark,  till  it  ap- 
proaches the  lowest  circular  mark,  a  little  below  which 
the  instrument  is  brought  out.  The  flap  being  held 
back,  Mr.  Hey  divides  the  integuments  on  the  front  of 
the  limb  along  the  course  of  the  second  circular  mark. 
The  muscles  not  included  in  the  flap  are  then  divided 
a  little  below  the  place  where  the  bones  are  to  be 
sawed.  No  great  quantity  of  these  muscles  can  be 
saved,  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  the  flap  contains  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  the  gastrocnenuus  and  soleus  muscles 
to  make  a  cushion  for  the  ends  of  the  bones.  After 
sawing  the  bones,  Mr.  Hey  advises  a  little  of  the  end 
of  the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius  to  be  cut  off,  as  it 
is  apt  to  project  beyond  the  skin  when  the  flap  is  put 
down ;  and  he  recommends  the  large  crural  nerve, 
when  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  flap,  to  be  dis- 
sected out,  lest  it  should  suffer  compression. 

As  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  cause  great  pressure  on 
the  end  of  the  stump,  Mr.  Hey  prefers  sutures  for  keep- 
ing the  flap  applied ;  small  strips  of  court  plaster  being 
put  between  the  ligatures  The  sutures  may  be  cut 
out  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  and  the  flap  supported 
by  plasters. 

Mr.  C.  Bell  describes  another  sort  of  flap-amputation. 
The  operation  is  not  to  be  done  so  low,  as  there  will 


not  be  a  sufficiency  of  muscle  to  cover  the  ena  of  ther 
bones.  An  oblique  cut  is  to  be  made  with  the  large 
amputating  knife  upwards,  through  the  skin  of  the  back 
part  of  the  leg.  The  assistant  is  to  draw  up  the  skin,, 
and  the  knife  is  to  be  again  applied  to  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  the  wound,  and  carried  obliquely  upwards  till  it 
reaches  the  bones.  The  knife,  without  being  with- 
drawn, is  next  to  be  carried  in  a  circular  direction  over 
the  tibia  and  fascia,  covering  the  tibialis  anticus  until 
it  meets  the  angle  of  the  first  incision  on  the  outside  of 
the  limb.  The  surgeon  is  then  to  pierce  the  interos- 
seous membrane,  <fec.  The  sawing  being  completed, 
and  the  arteries  secured,  the  flap  is  to  be  laid  down, 
and  the  integuments  of  the  two  sides  of  the  wound  will 
be  found  to  meet. — (Operative  Surgery,  vol.  1.)  Lan- 
genbeck  disapproves  of  the  plan  of  pushing  the  knjfo 
through  the  calf  of  the  leg,  as  practised  by  Alanson, 
Hey.  Graefe,  Liston,  Lisfranc,  Syme,  &c,  because  an 
inexperienced  surgeon  may  run  the  point  between  the 
two  bones,  and  in  this  way  the  wound  is  never  made 
evenly.  His  manner  of  forming  the  flap  is  very  simi- 
lar to  Mr.  C.  Bell's,  except  that  he  first  makes  three 
cuts  in  the  integuments,  two  longitudinal  and  one 
transverse,  by  which  the  shape  of  the  flap  of  skin  is 
determined. — (Bibl.  fur  die  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  571.1 

The  regular  flap-amputation  of  the  leg,  I  mean  that 
operation  in  which  the  circular  incision  is  abandoned, 
and  a  semicircular  flap  both  of  skin  and  muscle  pre- 
served, is  often  considered  more  painful  than  the  com- 
mon method.  Yet  when  we  come  to  see  what  respect- 
able names  are  recorded  in  its  favour,  how  rsoon  the 
stump  generally  heals,  how  well  the  ends  of  the  bones 
are  covered.,  and  how  all  dissection  of  the  integuments 
from  the  fascia  is  avoided  in  this  mode  of  operating,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  flap  extends,  the  method  must  be 
allowed  to  possess  weighty  recommendations.  Indeed, 
in  its  present  improved  state,  and  with  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  such  a  stump  for  adhesion,  this  operation,  I 
think,  is  again  rather  rising  in  the  estimation  of  the 
profession.  In  1816,  Klein  had  performed  flap-amputa- 
tion of  the  leg  about  twenty  times.  If  the  flap  should 
happen  to  be  made  too  large,  he  particularly  dwells  on 
the  propriety  of  removing  part  of  it  at  once ;  and  when 
it  is  too  short,  he  enjoins  carrying  the  incision  a  little 
farther  upwards  without  delay.  He  confesses  that  the 
plan  is  attended  with  some  little  trouble  in  securing 
the  interosseous  arteries,  which  are  apt  to  retract  con- 
siderably ;  but  such  has  been  the  success  of  his  prac- 
tice, that  out  of  twenty  cases  seventeen  got  well,  and 
most  of  them  very  soon,  without  the  least  exfoliation  ; 
and  the  other  three  died  of  typhus.— -(Practische  An- 
sichten  der  bedeutendsten  Chir.  Op.  Iste  Heft,  p.  47.) 
In  the  same  work,  this  experienced  surgeon,  convinced 
how  much  more  quickly  and  certainly  the  wound  heals 
after  amputations  with  two  flaps  than  those  with  one, 
has  suggested  a  plan  of  amputating  below  the  knee,  so 
as  to  form  two  lateral  flaps.  Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh, 
recommends  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  flap.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  only  in  ampu- 
tating below  the  knee  that  Dr.  Bushe  conceives  the 
circular  incision  decidedly  preferable  to  the  flap-opera- 
tion. He  distinctly  declares,  that  he  "  never  saw  a 
case  where  a  flap  was  formed  from  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
in  which  considerable  retraction  of  the  remaining  mus- 
cles did  not  ensue,  attended  with  great  induration  of 
the  flap,  separation  of  its  edge  from  the  skin  on  the 
front  of  the  tibia,  sometimes  exfoliation  of  the  bone, 
and  generally  tedious  suppuration.  Nor  (says  he)  can 
I  speak  much  in  favour  of  the  method  recommended 
by  Mr.  Syme,  viz.  that  of  forming  an  anterior  and  pos- 
terior flap;  for  befbre  I  saw  his  paper,  I  once  per- 
formed this  operation,  and  regret  to  say  that  my  suc- 
cess was  so  indifferent,  that  I  have  not  since  repeated 
it."— (Lancet,  No.  246,  p.  208.)  I  have  also  tried  the 
same  method,  and  coincide  with  Dr.  Bushe  respect- 
ing it. 

The  principal  reasons  have  already  been  specified 
which  have  established  the  common  custom  of  ampu 
tating  the  leg  about  four  inches  below  .ne  patella,  and 
if  tne  disease  or  injury  will  not  admit  of  the  operation 
being  done  thus  low,  of  removing  the  limb  above  the 
knee-joint.  In  the  Egyptian  campaign,  however,  Baron- 
Larrey  performed  two  amputations  very  near  the  knee- 
joint,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  head  of  the  fibula, 
which  he  judged  proper  to  extirpate.  The  successful 
result  of  these  operations  dispelled  the  fear  which  this> 
experienced  surgeon  previously  e:  Pertained  about  am- 
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pntating  in  the  tlifrf  part  of  the  upper  head  of  the 
tibia ;  for  no  caries  of  this  spongy  portion  of  the  bone, 
no  bad  effects  on  the  knee-joint,  and  no  anchylosis  of 
the  stump  ensued :  and,  with  the  difference  of  a  few 
days,  the  wound  healed  as  readily  as  that  made  in  the 
common  place  of  election,  viz.  three  or  four  finger- 
breadths  below  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  Since  the 
above-mentioned  campaign,  Larrey  has  adopted  this 
practice  in  many  cases  where  it  was  impossible  to 
have  operated  at  the  usual  place,  and  he  assures  us, 
the  saccess  fully  equalled  what  attends  operations  done 
at  the  ordinary  distance  from  the  knee.  In  1806,  an- 
other French  military  surgeon,  who  had  trfed  this  me- 
thod himself,  published  a,  dissertation,  in  which  he 
commanded  operating,  where  circumstance  "required  it, 
much  higher  than  the  point  allowed  by  generally-re- 
ceived rules.  Larrey  differs,  however,  from  Garrigues, 
in  forbidding  amputation  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  thick  portion  of  which  may 
be  sawed,  but  not  above  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of 
the  patella.  A  transverse  line,  drawn  from  this  point, 
usually  passes  below  the  articulation  of  the  fibula,  and 
over  the  lower  portion  of  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
condyles  of  the  tibia ;  but  as  the  relative  positions  of 
the  heads  of  the  two  bones  to  each  other  differ  some- 
what in  different  individuals,  Larrey  makes  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  tibia  the  point  above  which  the  bone  should 
never  be  sawed.  By  cutting  higher,  the  ligament  of 
the  patella  is  separated  from  its  insertion  :  the  bursa 
mucosa,  situated  underneath  it,  is  wounded,  and  the 
ligaments  at  the  sides  of  the  joint  are  injured ;  whence 
arise  retraction  of  the  patella,  effusion  of  the  synovia, 
and  such  disease  of  the  knee-joint  as  may  render  an- 
other amputation  indispensable.  By  making  the  divi- 
sion on  a  level  with  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  at- 
tachment of  the  ligament  of  the  patella  is  preserved  as 
well  as  that  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  leg,  which  are 
requisite  for  the  motion  of  the  stump.  The  bursa  mu- 
cosa is- left  untouched  ;  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
sawed  low  enough  to  avoid  creating  a  risk  of  caries. 
But,  says  Larrey,  if  this  mode  of  amputating  below  the 
knee  be  compared  with  amputation  Of  the  thigh,  as  re- 
commended by  authors  for  the  cases  in  which  the  new 
method  is  proposed,  the  advantages  of  the  latter  are 
considerable.  In  the  first  place,  lite  is  less  endangered, 
because  a  smaller-portion  of  the  body  is  removed.  The 
operation  is  as  easy  in  one  situation  as  the  other.  The 
stumps  heal  with  equal  facility.  Larrey  has  never 
seen  the  spongy  part  of  the  tibia  become  carious,  nor 
perceptibly  extbliate.  When  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  fibula  is  very  short,  as  usually  happens,  it  ought 
to  be  taken  away,  as  it  is  a  useless  body,  inconvenient 
for  the  employment  of  a  wooden  leg.  Larrey  directs 
as  much  skin  as  possible  to  be  preserved,  and  making 
a  perpendicular  incision  through  that  part  of  it  which 
covers  the  tibia,  in  order  to  hinder  the  bone  from  making 
its  way  through  it  by  ulceration. 

With  a  stump  thus  formed,  comprising  the  knee  and 
one  or  two  finger-breadths  of  the  leg,  the  patient  has  a 
firm  point  of  support,  on  which  he  can  securely  walk 
without  a  stick.  The  stump  admits  also  of  an  artificial 
leg  of  the  natural  shape  being  worn,  the  knee  being 
always  bent,  provided  the  length  of  the  stump  do  not 
exceed  the  diameter  of  the  calf  of  the  artificial  limb. — 
(Mem.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  3,  p.  386—394.)  From  a 
passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Bromfield  (Chir.  Obs.  and  Cases,  vol.  1,  p.  185 1 
advised  amputating  as  near  to  the  knee  as  could  be 
done,  without  risk  of  cutting  the  ligament  of  the  pa- 
tella, so  that  the  stump  might  not  extend  beyond  the 
wooden  leg.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Guthrie's  own  obser- 
vations are  very  favourable  to  this  practice;  but  he 
candidly  acknowledges  his  belief,  that  "  it  would  not 
succeed  when  indiscriminately  done  in  the  hospitals  of 
large  cities,"  though  it  may  frequently  be  practised  in 
the  army  with  advantage,  provided  the  surgeon  saw 
through  the  tibia  below  its  tuberosity.— (On  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  p.  223  and  227.)  Upon  looking  over  the  de- 
tails of  the  cases  recorded  by  Larrey  in  confirmation 
of  the  above  statement,  I  was  struck  with  one  impor- 
tant fact,  which  does  not  justify  a  part  of  his  commen- 
dations ;  viz.  most  ol  the  stumps  were  above  four  months 
in  healing ;  and  that  which  healed  most  quickly  was 
not  well  before  the  sixty-eighth  day.— lSee  Mem.  de 
Chir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  57.  397,  398,  &c.)  Hence,  unless  it 
be  supposed  that  the  wounds  produced  by  amputation 
below  the  knee  in  the  ordinary  manner  are  generally 


thus  long  in  healing,  as  treated  by  the  French  surgeons, 
the  inference  is  rather  unfavourable  to  the  method  so- 
highly  commended  by  Larrey,  though  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  assert  that,  even  if  the  stumps  cannot  usu- 
ally be  healed  in  less  time,  more  than  a  full  compen- 
sation for  this  disadvantage  is  not  obtained  by  some  of 
the  benefits  above  enumerated.  However,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  pronounce  any  positive  judgment  on  the  me- 
rits of  this  mode  of  operat  ing,  it  would  be  requisite  not 
only  to  see  two  or  three  successful  cases  just  after 
their  cure,  but  to  examine  the  state  of  a  tolerable  num- 
ber of  stumps  some  time  after  they  had,  been  subjected 
to  the  pressure  of  an  artificial  leg. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE  ARM. 

The  structure  of  the  arm  is  very  analogous  to  that 
of  the  thigh  :  like  the  latter,  it  contains  only  one  bone, 
round  which  the  muscles  are  arranged.  The  interior 
muscles  are  attached  to  the  os  brachii,  while  the  more 
superficial  ones  extend  along  the  limb,  without  being 
at  all  adherent.  The  first  consist  of  the  brachialis  in- 
ternus  and  the  two  short  heads  of  the  triceps ;  the 
second  of  the  biceps  and  long  head  of  the  triceps. 
Hence  amputation  is  here  to  be  done  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  thigh,  unless  when  we  are  necessitated  to 
amputate  very  high  up  above  the  insertion  of  the  del- 
toid muscle.  In  the  arm,  says  Graefe,  the  incisions 
through  the  muscles  should  even  be  made  more  ob- 
liquely upwards  than  in  the  thigh,  where  the  muscles 
are  more  bulky,  by  which  means  two  inches  of  muscle 
may  be  saved,  besides  the  retracted  integuments ;  an 
abundance  for  covering  the  stump,  were  the  arm  full 
ten  inches  in  cicumference. — (Normen  fur  die  Abl. 
grosserer  Gliedm.  p.  109.) 

The  patient  being  properly  seated,  the  arm  is  to  be 
raised  from  the  side,  and,  if  the  disease  will  allow  itr 
into  a  horizontal  position.  As  I  have  seen  some  incon- 
veniences produced  by  the  patient's  fainting  in  the 
midst  of  the  operation,  I  join  Graefe  and  some  other 
practitioners  in  thinking  that  the  patient,  if  circum- 
stances will  allow,  should  be  placed  upon  a  table  inr 
the  recumbent  position. — (Normen  fur  die  Ablosung 
grosserer  Gliedm.  p.  108  )  The  surgeon  is  to  stand  on 
the  outside  of  the  limb,  apply  the  tourniquet  as  high  as- 
possible,  and  let  the  skin  and  muscles,  which  he  is 
about  to  divide,  be  made  tense  by  the  hands  of  an  as- 
sistant. The  soft  parts  are  next  to  be  divided,  as  much 
of  the  limb  being  preserved  as  possible.  The  retractor 
is  to  be  applied,  the  bone  sawed  with  the  usual  precau- 
tions, and  the  bleeding  stopped  in  the  ordinary  way,  care 
being  taken  to  leave  the  radial  nerve  out  of  the  ligature, 
which  is  put  round  the  brachial  artery.  The  wound 
is  then  to  be  closed  so  as  to  form  a  transverse  line,  the 
dressings  are  to  be  applied,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed 
with  the  wound  a  little  elevated  from  the  surface  of 
the  bleeding. 

In  taking  off  the  arm,  I  entirely  coincide  with  Mr. 
Guthrie  with  regard  to  the  uselessness  of  dissecting' 
back  the  integuments,  a  plan  long  ago  renounced  by 
the  celebrated  Dupuytren,  their  effectual  retraction  by 
an  assistant  after  their  complete  division  being  quite 
enough  (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  354) ;  but,  as  I' 
have  invariably  imitated  Graefe  and  others,  in  making 
the  incisions  through  the  muscles  with  the  edge  of  the 
knife  turned  very  obliquely  upwards,  it  has  not  ap- 
peared to  me  necessary,  after  cutting  down  to  the 
bone  in  this  manner,  to  clear  away  the  muscles  from 
it  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
higher.  Instead  also  of  attempting  to  perform  the  cir- 
cular oblique  incision  through  the  muscles  with  one' 
stroke  of  the  knife,  the  objections  to  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  description  of  amputation  of  the  thigh,  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  to  divide  the  loose  biceps  muscle- 
as  soon  as  the  integuments  have  been  cut  and  retracted, 
and  of  letting  it  fully  recede  before  the  division  of  i\e 
rest  of  the  soft  parts  is  begun. 

If  the  disease  should  require  the  arm  to  be  taken  off 
at  its  upper  part,  there  would  be  no  room  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tourniquet.  Here,  instead  of  putting  a 
compress  in  the  axilla,  and  having  it  held  firmly  upon 
the  artery  by  a  bystander,  as  advised  by  Sabatier,  it  is 
more  eligible  to  make  pressure  on  the  artery  as  it  passes . 
over  the  first  rib,  of  which  method  I  shall  speak  in  treat- 
ing of  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint.  With  a  straight 
bistoury  the  surgeon  is  now  to  make  a  transverse  inci- 
sion down  to  the  bone,  a  little  above  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  deltoid  muscle.  Two  other  longitudinal  incisions,. 
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made  along  the  front  and  back  edge  of  this  muscle, 
now  form  a  flap,  which  must  be  detached,  and  reflected. 
Lastly,  the  rest  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  limb  are  to  be 
divided  by  a  circular  cut,  made  on  a  level  with  the 
base  of  the  flap,  and  the  operation  finished  like  a  com- 
mon amputation.— (Sabatier,  Medecine  Operatoire, 
t.  3,  p.  375,  &c.  ed.  2.) 

As  a  matter  of  choice,  and  not  at  all  of  necessity,  the 
arm  may  be  amputated  with  two  flaps  ;  one  anterior, 
the  other  posterior.  The  first  should  be  formed  of  the 
skin  and  biceps,  and  be  three  or  four  inches  in  length  ; 
the  other  is  to  be  of  the  same  size,  and  composed  of 
the  triceps  and  integuments.  The  muscular  flesh 
close  to  the  bone  is  now  to  be  divided  all  round,  and 
the  saw  used.  Klein  preferred  this  to  the  common  me- 
"  t  led,  and  adopted  it  in  nine  cases.  So  well  is  the  end 
of  the  bone  always  covered,  that  a  protrusion  of  it  is 
impossible— (Practische  Ansichten  der  Chirurgischen 
Operationen,  p.  44.) 

When  the  arm  is  injured  very  high  up,  Baron  Larrey 
prefers  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  to  preserving 
a  short  stump,  containing  the  upper  end  of  the  hume- 
rus ;  for,  says  he,  if  this  bone  cannot  be  divided  at 
least  on  a  level  with  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the 
deltoid,  the  stump  is  retracted  towards  the  armpit  by 
the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi ;  the  ligatures 
on  the  vessels  irritate  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  ; 
.great  pain  and  nervous  .  twitchings,  often  ending  in 
tetanus,  are  produced  ;  the.stump  continues  swelled ; 
and,  in  the  end,  the  humerus  is  fixed  by  anchylosis  to 
the  shoulder,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  arm  remains 
altogether  useless,  and  renders  the  patient  liable  to 
accidents.  "  I  have  seen  (says  Larrey)  many  officers 
and  soldiers,  who,  on  these  accounts,  were  sorry  that 
•they  had  not  undergone  amputation  at  the  shoulder." — 
(Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  53.  400.) 

Mr.  Guthrie  also  states,  that  when  amputation  by 
the  circular  incision  is  attempted  at  the  insertion  of 
the  pectoralis  major,  the  bone  will  generally  protrude 
after  a  few  dressings.  However,  he  entirely  dissents 
from  Larrey  respecting  the  necessity  of  taking  off  the 
limb  at  the  shoulder,  and  prefers  doing  it  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  tuberosities  of 
the  humerus,  as  the  state  of  the  injury  may  require. 
Two  incisions  are  to  commence  one  or  two  finger- 
hrcadths  below  the  acromion  ;  and  the  inner  one  is  to 
be  extended  directly  across  the  under  side  of  the  limb, 
till  if  meets  the  lower  point  of  the  outer  wound.  Thus 
the  under  part  of  the  arm  is  cut  by  a  circular  incision ; 
the  upper  in  the  same  manner  as  it  sometimes  is  in 
removing  the  limb  at  the  shoulder-joint.  Without 
detaching  the  skin  from  the  muscles  these  are  cut 
through ;  the  soft  parts  are  held  out  of  the  way  of  the 
saw ;  the  bone  is  sawed  ;  the  vessels  secured ;  and  the 
flaps  brought  together,  so  as  to  form  a  line  from  the 
acromion  downwards—  (Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  337,  &c. ) 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  description  of 
cases  referred  to,  either  this  method  or  Sabatier's  ope- 
ration should  be  preferred  to  the  removal  of  the  whole 
limb  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

Dupuytren  sometimes  amputates  at  the  elbow-joint ; 
but  as  the  stump  is  not  more  useful  than  when  the 
operation  is  done  a  little  higher  up,  and  the  wound  is 
frequently  long  in  healing,  the  method  appears  hardly 
to  merit  a  description. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE  FOREARM. 

The  wisest  maxim,  with  respect  to  the  place  for 
making  the  incision,  is  to  cut  off  as  little  of  the  lirnb 
as  possible.  This  fact  is  perfectly  established,  though 
it  is  true  that  Larrey,  in  consequence  of  his  mode  of 
dressing  the  stump,  has  not  experienced  success  in 
his  amputations  done  in  the  tendinous  part  of  the  fore- 
"  arm  ■  The  forearm  is  to  be  held  by  two  assistants, 
one  of  whom  is  to  take  hold  of  the  elbow,  the  other  of 
the  wrist.  The  tourniquet  is  to  be  applied  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  arm,  and  the  assistant  holding  the  elbow 
should  draw  up  the  integuments,  so  as  to  make  them 
tense  The  circular  incision  is  then  to  be  made  down 
to  the  fascia :  from  this  as  much  skin  is  to  be  detached, 
reflected,  and  saved,  as  is  necessary  for  covering  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  and  the  muscles  aTe  to  be  cut  on  a 
level  with  the  reflected  skin,  the  knife  being  at  the 
same  time  directed  obliquely  upwards.  As  many  of  the 
muscles  are  deeply  situated  between  the  two  bones  of 
the  forearm,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  di- 


viding all  of  them,  with  a  double-edged  knifo  Ibtr* 
duccd  between  the  radius  and  ulna. 

The  soft  parts  are  to  be  protected  from  he  f  w  by 
a  linen  retractor.  It  is  generally  recommended  to  saw 
the  two  bones  together,  for  whiclt  purpose  the  ore- 
arm  should  be  placed  in  the  utmost  state  of  pronation 
As  the  radius  at  the  lower  part  of  the  forca in  m 
larger  than  the  ulna,  it  should  perhaps  be  sawed  througn 
first,  the  latter  bone,  in  consequence  of  its  connexion 
with  the  humerus,  being  better  adapted  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  saw.— (Averill's  Op.  Surgery,  p.  124.) 

The  ulnar,  radial,  and  two  interosseous  arteries  are 
those  which  usually  require  a  ligature. 

Graefe  removes  the  forearm  by  making  a  Dap  irom 
the  flesh  in  front  of  the  limb,  and  then  extending  the 
wound  quite  round  the  member.—  ISormen  fur  die  Ab- 
losun"-  griisserer  Gliedm.  p.  138,  &c.  4to.  Berlin,  lbl2.) 
Mr.  Guthrie  makes  two  flaps,,  one  in  front,  the  other 
on  the  back  of  the  forearm  ;  but,  above  the  middle  of 
this  rart  of  the  limb,  he  prefers  the  circular  incision.— 
(Ou  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  373,  374.)  Dr.  Hennen  also 
expresses  his  approbation  of  amputating  the  lorearm, 
so  as  to  make  two  semilunar  flaps  principles  of 
Military  Surgery,  p.  265,  edit.  2,  ;  which  is  the  method 
recommended  and  practised  by  Klein— iPractische  An- 
sichten bedeutendsten  Operationen,  Heft  1,  p.  45.,  Lis- 
franc  also  operates  in  this  way  at  the  lower  third  of 
the  forearm.  These  flap-operations  of  the  forearm 
are  rather  proceedings  of  choice  than  of  necessity ; 
for  I  have  seen  this  part  of  the  limb  removed  in  num- 
berless instances  by  the  circular  incision,  and  can 
hardly  remember  a  case  in  which  the  stump  turned 
out  badly.  In  making  the  inner  flap,  the  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries  must  obviously  be  in  danger  of  being 
wounded  higher  up  than  the  point  where  they  are 
quite  cut  through,  as  Mr.  Guthrie  candidly  acknow- 
ledges ;  an  accident  which  I  think  might  give  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 

With  respect  to  Larrey's  preference  to  amputating 
in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  forearm,  though  the  case 
would  admit  of  the  operation  being  done  much  lower, 
I  need  only  say,  he  would  find  no  reason  for  this 
choice  were  he  to  practise  union  by  the  first  intention 
at  every  opportunity,  as  is  the  custom  in  England. 

The  hand  may  be  amputated  at  the  joint  of  the  wrist 
whenever  the  disease  does  not  extend  too  high,  and  a 
flap  can  be  made  of  the  integuments  of  the  back  of  the 
hand.  Richerand  thinks  such  an  operation  sometimes 
preferable  to  amputation  above  the  joint.—  (Nosogr. 
Chirurg.  t.  4,  p.  506,  edit.  4.)  Lisfranc  saves  the  flap 
from  the  palm.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  should 
of  course  frequently  determine  the  choice.  The  am- 
putation may  also  be  done  by  the  circular  incision 

AMPUTATION  AT  THE  HIP' JOINT. 

The  very  idea  of  this  formidable  operation  for  a  long 
while  checked  the  hand  even  of  the  most  ready  advo- 
cate for  the  use  of  the  amputating  knife,  and  every 
mind  shuddered  at  so  extensive  a  mutilation.  Still,  it 
could  not  be  denied,  that  the  chance  of  saving  life  oc- 
casionally depended  upon  a  submission  to  the  greatest 
temporary  suffering,  and  that,  without  the  most  cruel 
of  sacrifices,  the  preservation  of  the  patient  was  totally 
impossible.  Dreadful  as  amputation  at  the  hip  ap- 
peared, both  in  respect  to  the  magnitude  of  the  part  of 
the  body  to  be  removed,  and  the  extent  of  the  wound 
caused  by  such  removal,  the  desperate  nature  of  some 
cases  at  length  began  to  incline  surgeons  to  view  more 
dispassionately  a  scheme,  at  which  the  mind  at  first 
naturally  revolted.  Morand  is  the  earliest  practitioner 
who  made  this  severe  operation  the  subject  of  consi- 
derable attention  (Opuscules  de  Chir.  1. 1,  p.  176,  8vo 
1768  );  and  in  the  year  1739,  two  essays  on  the  same 
topic  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Surgery  at  Paris,  by  two  of  his  pupils,  Volner  and  Pu- 
thod.  In  1743,  Ravaton  wished  to  have  performed  am 
putation  at  the  hip-joint  in  a  case  of  gun-shot  fracture 
of  the  trochanter  major,  and  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  opposition  of  other  surgeons 
—(Chir.  d'Arm.  p.  323,  <fcc.,i  In  174b,  tne  propriety  of 
attempting  the  operation  was  urged  by  1'Alouette. — 
iDisp.  Chir.  Halleri,  t.  5,  p.  265.)  At  length,  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris  thought  the  subject  highly 
deserving  of  farther  investigation,  as  it  appeared  to 
several  of  its  members,  that  there  were  circumstances 
under  which  its  performance  might  be  advisable.  Iu 
the  year  1756,  they  therefore  proposed  the  following 
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flttest'on,  as  the  grand  prize  subject :  In  the  case  in 
which  amputation  of  the  hip-joint  should  appear  to  be 
the  only  resource  for  saving  the  patient's  life,  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  operation  ought  to  be  practised,  and 
what  would  be  the  best  way  of  performing  it  ?  No 
satisfactory  memoirs  having.been  presented,  the  same 
subject  was  proposed  in  1759.  The  approbation  of  the 
Academy  was  now  conferred  on  a  paper  written  by 
Barbet,  in  which  the  propriety  of  amputating  at  the 
hip-joint  was  defended,  and  some  of  the  cases  demand- 
ing the  operation  specified.  If,  for  instance,  a  cannon- 
ball,  or  any  other  violently  contusing  cause,  had  carried 
off  or  crushed  the  thigh,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  few  parts 
to  be  cut  to  make  the  separation  complete,  he  thought 
a  surgeon  ought  not  to  hesitate  about  doing  it.  The 
same  author  conceived  that  a  sphacelus,  extending  to 
the  circumference  of  the  joint,  and  destroying  the 
greatest  part  of  the  surrounding  flesh,  might  also  ren- 
der the  operation  equalla  necessary  and  easy. —  See 
Sabatier,  M  d.  Opiratoffe,  t:  3,  p.  271,  &c.)  Cases 
were  also  adduced,  where  the  surgeon  completed  the 
separation  of  the  dead  parts  with  a  knife.  HoWever, 
this  cannot  be  considered  as  amputation  at  the  hip- 
joint.  Dividing  a  few  dead  fibres  was  a  thing  of  no 
importance,  In  regard  to  the  likelihood  of  its  creating 
any  bad  symptoms.  The  proceeding,  in  fact,  seems  to 
me  to  have  no  analogy  at  all  to  the  bloody  operation  of 
taking  the  thigh-bone  out  of  the  socket.  It  is  quite  a 
different  thing,  when  the  operator  has  to  cut  through 
parts  which  bleed  profusely,  and  are  endowed  with 
life  and  sensibility. 

Ifl  addition  to  the  memoir  by  Barbet,  thirty-three 
other  essays  were  offered  to  the  academy,  the  majority 
of  which  were  filled  with  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
operation ;  and,  besides  these  productions,  two  other 
memoirs  were  published  at  Paris,  one  by  Goursaud  in 
1758,  explaining  a  new  method  of  operating,  and  an- 
other by  Moublet  (see  Journ.  de  Medec.  an  1759),  in 
which,  says  Professor-  Thomson,  the  operation  is  very 
ably  considered  in  all  its  different  relations. — (Obs. 
made  in  the  Mil.  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  p.  260—263.) 

Some  of  the  best  surgeons  of  the  last  and  present 
century  condemn  the  proceeding.  The  following  are 
Mr.  Pott's  sentiments :  "  M.  Bilguer  and  M.  Tissot  are 
the  only  people  whom  I  have  met  with  or  beard  of 
in  the  profession,who  speak  of  an  amputation  in  the  joint 
of  the  hip  as  an  advisable  thing,  or  as  being  preferable  to 
the  same  operation  in  the  thigh."  After  a  quotation  or 
two,  he  continues ;  "  that  amputation  in  the  joint  of 
the  hip  is  not  an  impracticable  operation  (although  it 
be  a  dreadful  one)  I  very  well  know.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  ever  done  it,  but  I  have  seen  it  done,  and  am 
now  very  sure  I  shall  never  do  it,  unless  it  be  on  a 
dead  body.  The  parallel  which  is  drawn  between  this 
operation  and  that  in  the  shoulder  will  not  hold.  In 
the  latter  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  Caries  is  eon- 
fined  to  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  and  that  the  scapula 
is  perfectly  sound  and  unaffected.  In  the  case  of  a 
carious  hip-joint,  this  never  is  the  fact ;  the  acetabu- 
'  lum  ischii,  and  parts  about,  are  always  more  or  less 
in  the  same  state,  or  at  least  in  a  distempered  one,  and 
so  indeed  most  frequently  are  the  parts  within  the 
pelvis,  <fcc— (Pott  on  Amputation.)  Here  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  Pott  was  right,  inasmuch  as  the  ope- 
ration is  totally  unjnstifiable  in'  disease  of  the  hip-joint, 
bin  wrong  in  not  perceiving,  that,  though  unfit  for  such 
a  case,  it  might  be  proper  for  others.  Callisen  had  dif- 
ficulty in  supposing  any  circumstances  in  which  the 
operation  could  be  undertaken  with  hopes  of  suceess. 
—  Syst.  Chir,  Hod.  p.  418,  t.  2,  edit.  1800.)  And  Riche- 
rand  thinks,  that  unless  the  limb  be  nearly  separated 
by  the  disease  or  accident,  a  prudent  surgeon  should 
decline  making  the  attempt. — (.Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  519, 
*dit.  4.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  surgery,  that 
an  operation  which  had  been  invented  in  France,  and 
concerning  which  so  much  had  been  -written  in  that 
.country,  should  have  been  first  actually  put  in  practice 
in  England.  "  I  have  been  informed  (says  Professor 
Thomson),  that  the  operation  was  performed  in  Lon- 
don by  the  late  Mr.  H.  Thomson,  surgeon  to  the  Lon- 
don Hospital,  and  imagine  tbat  it  must  have  been  his 
operation  to  which  Mr.  Pott  alludes."— iObs.  made  in 
the  Mil.  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  p.  264.)  At  all  events, 
whether  this  was  the  identical  case  which  Mr.  Pott 
saw  or  not,  the  example  referred  to  by  this  distin- 
guished surgeon  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  opera- 


tion being  actually  performed.  It  was  even  repeated 
in  this  country  before  it  was  ever  practised  on  the  con- 
tinent, as  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  records  of 
the  profession  ;  for  it  was  performed  by  Mr.  Kerr,  of 
Northampton,  on  a  girl  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  in  a  case  of  diseased  hip ;  a  case  in  which 
I  am  now  completely  satisfied  that  it  ought  never  to 
be  attempted,  for  the  reason  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pott.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Kerr,  after  removing  the  limb,  found  the  ace- 
tabulum, and  all  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  ossa  innomi- 
nata,  carious.  But  the  experiment  was  here  rendered 
still  more  hopeless  by  the  patient  being  consumptive. 
Yet  with  all  these  disadvantages,  the  girl  lived  till  the 
eighteenth  day  from  the  operation,  and  after  dojith  her 
lungs  were  found  to  be  a  complete  mass  of  disease, 
one  of  them  being  totally  reduced  to  matter.— (See 
Duncan's  Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  6,  p.  337,  8vo. 
Lond.  1779.)  Larrey  performed  this  operation  twice 
in  Egypt ;  and  once  while  he  was  serving  with  the 
French  army  on  the  Rhine.  He  was  encouraged  to 
make  these  attempts  to  save  his  patients  by  the  consi- 
deration that  he  had  already  preserved  some  lives  by 
amputating  either  both  thighs,  both  legs,  or  both  arms, 
or  removing  the  humerus  at  the  shoulder-joint.  Lar- 
rey has  also  the  true  merit  of  having  first  done  the 
operation  in  the  only  description  of  cases  in  which 
perhaps  (with  the  exception  of  bad  examples  of  ne- 
crosis of  the  higher  part  of  the  femur)  it  ought  ever  to 
be  performed ;  viz.  gun-shot  injuries  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  upper  part  of  the  femur,  with  or  without  injury 
of  the  femoral  artery,  or  where  the  limb  had  been  car 
ried  away  by  a  shell  or  cannon-ball,  too  high  up  to  ad 
mit  of  amputation  in  the  ordinary  manner.  However, 
he  also  regards  as  fit  occasions  for  amputation  at  the 
hip-joint  circumstances  in  which,  from  gun-shot  vio- 
lence, the  limb  is  seized  or  threatened  with  gangrene 
nearly  up  to  the  hip.— (Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  2,  p.  185.) 

Severe  as  the  operation  is,  Larrey  contends  that  it  is 
an  act  of  humanity,  if  it  ever  is  the  means  of  saving 
lives  which  are  in  danger,  and  he  argues  that  it  is  jus- 
tifiable by  the  old  maxim  of  Hippocrates,  "  Ad  ex 
tremos  morbos  extrema  remedia."  To  the  chief  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  it,  he  replies,  1st,  That 
the  wound  is  more  alarming  than  dangerous.  The 
Cesarean  operation  (says  he)  has  been  successfully  per- 
formed on  the  living  female,  and  is  still  recommended 
by  many  practitioners.  L'Aumohier,  principal  surgeon 
of  the  Rouen  Hospital,  has  successfully  removed  a 
scirrhous  ovary  of  considerable  size.  Examples  are 
recorded  of  the  arm  and  scapula  being  torn  away,  and 
the  patients  soon  recovering.  Besides,  the  surgeon 
has  it  in  his  power  to  lessen  the  wound  produced  by 
the  operation.  2dly,  The  dangers  of  hemorrhage  may 
be  obviated  by  the  assistants  temporarily  placing  their 
fingers  on  the  months  of  the  cut  vessels,  until  liga- 
tures can  be  applied. 

In  confirmation  of  his  sentiments  concerning  the 
propriety  of  the  operation,  Larrey  adverts  to  a  fact  re- 
ported by  Morand,  where  a  soldier  had  both  his  legs 
amputated  very  high  up,  and  also  both  his  arms  so  near 
the  shoulders  that  he  could  hold  nothing  in  his  armpits. 
Yet,  mutilated  as  he  was,  he  enjoyed  good  health. — 
(Opuscules  de  Chir.  p.  183.)  And  Larrey,  in  his  own 
work  has  recorded  several  instances  in  which  the 
whole  of  a  limb  was  removed,  or  more  than  the  halves 
of  both  the  upper  or  lower  extremities  of  the  same 
subject,  without  any  fatal  constitutional  disturbance. — 
(Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  2,  p.  1^2 — 184.)  One  of  his  pa- 
tients above  alluded  to  survived  the  operation  a  week, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  was  carried  off  by  the  plague ; 
and  the  others  died,  after  being  conveyed,  in  a  very  un 
easy  manner,  during  the  precipitate  march  of  the  army 
—(See  Relation  de  l'Expedition  de  l'Armee  d'Orient  er 
Egypte,  &c.  p.  319,  8vo.  Paris,  1803.)  At  the  battle  cf 
Wagram,  Larrey  operated  at  the  hip-joint  on  two  sol 
diers  of  the  imperial  guard,  under  very  unfavourable 
circumstances;  and  the  events  were  fatal  in  a  few 
hours.— (Mem  de  Chir;  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  349.) 

Larrey  used  to  operate  as  follows :  he  began  with 
making  an  incision  in  the  track  of  the  inguinal  artery 
in  the  bend  of  the  groin,  and  after  carefully  excluding 
the  nerve,  which  is  more  externally  situated,  he  tied 
this  vessel,  with  the  aid  of  a  semicircular  curved 
needle,  as  closely  as  possible  to  Poupart's  ligament,  in. 
order  that,  the  ligature,  which  was  placed  above  the 
origin  of  the  circumflex  arteries  and  the  profunda, 
I  migbt  obviate  all  inconvenience  from  the  bleeding 
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which  might  otherwise  happen  from  their  numerous  I 
branches.  This  bemg  done,  a  straight  knife  was  per- 
pendicularly plunged  between  the  tendons  of  the  mus- 
cles attached  to  the  trochanter  minor  and  the  base  of  | 
the  neck  of  the  femur,  so  as  to  bring  out  its  point  at 
the  back  part  of  the  limb,  or  in  a  diametrically  opposite 
situation  to  its  first  entrance;  and  now,  by  directing  j 
the  knife  obliquely  inwards  and  downwards,  a  flap, 
which  was  not  to  be  too  large,  was  made  of  the  soft 
parts  at  the  inner  and  upper  portion  of  the  limb.  This 
flap  was  now  drawn  towards  ihe  scrotum  by  an  as- 
sistant, and  the  articulation  was  brought  into  view. 
The  obturator  artery,  and  some  brandies  of  the  pu- 
dendal, wounded  by  making  the  flap,  were  immediately 
tied.  The  thigh  was  now  put  into  the  state  of  abduc- 
tion ;  the  inner  part  of  the  orbicular  ligament  made 
tense  by  this  position,  was  divided,  and  the  joint 
opened.  The  ligamentum  teres  was  then  cut,  and  the 
bone  dislocated.  The  knife  was  next  brought  to  the 
outside  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  an  external  flap 
formed  of  the  soft  parts,  calculated  to  meet  that  which 
had  been  made  at  the  inside  of  the  limb.  In  proceed- 
ing through  the  operation,  Larrey'  secured,  as  soon  as 
they  were  divided,  the  obturator  arteries,  and  several 
branches  of  the  pudendal,  gluteal,  and  ischiatic  arte- 
ries. The  two  flaps  were  brought  together  and  kept  in 
this  position  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  a 
woollen  spica  bandage. — (See  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  2, 
p.  186—188.) 

In  the  Russian  campaign,  Larrey  had  two  more  oppor- 
tunities of  amputating  at  the  hip-joint.  In  the  first  in- 
stance he  operated  upon  a  Russian  at  Witepsk,  whose 
thigh-bone  was  broken  to  pieces  up  to  the  trochanter, 
and  the  soft  parts  of  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the 
limb  destroyed.  This  man  went  on  as  favourably  as 
possible  until  the  25th  day  from  the  operation,  the 
parts  being  healed  except  at  two  points  where  the  liga- 
tures had  been  brought  out ;  but,  unfortunately,  a 
scarcity  of  provisions  now  occurred  from  some  neglect 
or  another ;  and  the  patient  on  the  29th  or  30th  day  fell 
a  victim.  The  second  operation  was  done  on  a  French 
dragoon,  at  the  battle  of  Moza'isk,  who  was  afterward 
seen  perfectly  cured  by  the  surgeon-major  at  Orcha, 
who  received  him  there,  and  made  a  report  of  the  fact 
to  Larrey  by  letter. — (See  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p. 
2S— 50,  51,  8vo.  Paris,  1817.) 

In  J812,  M.  Baffos,  surgeon  to  the  H6pital  des  En- 
fans  Maiades  at  Paris,  amputated  at  the  hip  nearly  in 
the  manner  of  Larrey,  except  that  he  only  compressed 
the  artery  in  the  groin,  and  did  not  begin  with  tying  it, 
a  method  to  which  Larrey  himself  now  gives  the  pre- 
ference—-See  Mem  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.'  4,  p.  434.)  The 
patient  was  a  child  seven  years  old,  and  the  case  a 
diseased  hip.  The  patient  got  well  of  the  wound,  but 
died  of  scrofula  three  months  afterward.  The  co- 
tyloid cavity  was  found  full  of  fungous  flesh,  and  the  os 
innominatum  carious.  As  the  latter  state  always  ex- 
ists in  the  diseased  hip-joint,  the  whole  of  the  disease 
does  net  admit  of  removal  by  amputation,  and  conse- 
quently the  attempt  ought  never  to  be  made. — (See 
Joints,  Diseases  of. ) 

The  plan  of  operating  adopted  by  Baffos  is  considered, 
I  believe,  by  all  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  better  than 
that  formerly  advised  by  Larrey,  inasmuch  as  the  ob- 
jectionable and  unnecessary  preliminary  measure  of 
taking  up  the  artery  in  the  groin,  instead  of  simply 
compressing  it  against  the  os  pubis,  was  rejected.  Cut- 
ting down  to  the  artery  as  a  precaution  against  he- 
morrhage, is  doing  a  double  operation  and  putting  the 
patient  to  needless  suffering :  it  was  the  earliest  me- 
thod, having  been  proposed  by  Volther  and  Puthod. 
Who  was  the  first  proposer  to  press  the  artery  against 
the  os  pubis,  instead  of  cutting  down  to  the  vessel,  I 
am  not  at  present  aware ;  but  I  know  that  it  has  been 
publiclv  recommended  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  his  anato 
miual  lectures,  for  the  last  thirty  years ;  it  is  thirty- 
two  years  since  I  began  to  attend  his  courses,  and  in 
the  exhibition  of  this  operation,  by  the  circular  inci- 
sion upon  the  dead  subject,  compression  of  the  artery  in 
the  groin  was  then  advised,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  not 
for  the  first  time.   Lisfranc  is  said  to  complete  ampu-  1 
tation  at  the  hip-joint  upon  the  dead  subject  in  ten  se-  | 
conds :  the  following  is  his  method,  as  described  by  a  | 
modern  writer  -.—The  nates  of  the  patient  resting  on  I 
the  edge  of  the  table,  and  the  limb  being  supported  by  I 
an  assistant,  the  operator  draws  a  line  an  inch  in  length, 
from  <Ue  anterior  and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  | 


ileum,  straight  down  the  thigh.  From  this  point  he- 
marks  another  inwards  towards  the  pubes,  ol  rmll  an 
inch,  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle.  On  the  inner  ex- 
tremity of  the  last  he  plaoes  the  point  of  a  long-b  aded 
catling,  and  pushes  it  perpendicularly  downwards  till 
it  strikes  against  the  head  of  the  femur.  Then  passing 
it  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bone,  he  thrusts  it  onwards 
till  it  protrudes  at  about  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  tne 
anus.  He  now  cuts  outwards,  for  near  an  inch,  in  or- 
der to  clear  the  great  trochanter,  and  forms  the  exter- 
nal flap,  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  by  cutting  down 
ihe  limb  between  the  muscles  and  bone.  The  femoral 
artery,  which  may  now  be  seen,  is  to  be  compressed 
between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  an  assistant,  while 
the  operator  thrusts  the  knife  in  and  out  at  the  same 
points  as  before ;  but  carrying  it  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  head  of  the  bone,  he  forms  a  smaller  flap  on  that 
side  of  the  extremity.  He  then,  with  the  point  of  his 
knife,  cuts  through  the  capsular  ligament,  dislocates 
the  bone,  and  removes  the  limb  by  dividing  the  round 
ligament,  <fcc— (See  Averill's  Operative  Surgery,  Lond. 
1823,  p.  &c. ;  also  Maingault,  Med.  Opjratoire,  fol. 
Paris,  1822.)  It  is  obvious  (says  Mr.  Syme),  that  as 
long  as  the  surgeon  merely  cuts  downwards,  and  keeps 
close  by  the  bone,  he  will  not  injure  the  femoral  artery, 
which  cannot  be  divided  till  the  knife  is  carried  out- 
wards. This  is  one  great  excellence  referred  by  Lis- 
franc to  his  operation  ;  for  before  the  surgeon  cuts  the 
artery,  the  assistant  can  introduce  his  lingers  into  the 
wound  and  compress  the  vessel. 

The  disarticulation  is  accomplished  as  follows :  the 
surgeon,  seizing  the  limb  with  his  left  hand,  while  the 
assistant  holds  aside  the  flaps,  makes  a  cut  half  round 
margin  of  the  acetabulum  at  its  fore  part.  The  limb 
is  then  put  in  the  posture  of  abduction,  the  bone  starts 
from  its  socket,  the  knife  is  carried  round  its  head,  and 
the  triangular  and  what  remains  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment are  divided.— (See  Ed.  Med.  Surg.  Joum.  No.  78, 
p.  41.) 

A  very  similar  method  of  operating  was  followed  by 
Professor  Von  Walther. — (See  Graefe  and  Walther's 
Joum.  Also  Anderson's  Quarterly  Joum.  val.  1,  p. 
630.) 

This  method  was  preferred  by  Mr.  Syme  in  the  very 
interesting  case  in  which  he  lately  amputated  at  the 
hip-joint  for  an  extensive  necrosis  of  the  femur,  where 
the  neck  of  the  bone  was  itself  diseased.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  the  wound  was  nearly  healed,  the  pa- 
tient became  dropsical,  and  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  week  from  the  period  when  his  limb  was  taken 
off.— (Oj).  cit.  p.  25.) 

Langenbeck  begins  the  first  incision  on  the  outside 
of  the  femoral  artery,  and  forms  the  external  flap  by 
extending  the  wound  towards  the  tuberosity  of  the  is- 
chium. The  knee  is  then  inclined  inwards,  and  the 
head  of  the  femur  dislocated,  after  which  the  knife  is 
carried  to  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  and  the  inner  flap 
made.— (Bibl.  fur  die  Chir.  b.  4,  s.  512.) 

When  serving  with  the  army  in  Holland  in  1814, 1 
assisted  the  late  Dr.  Cole  in  the  performance  of  this 
operation.  The  plan  adopted  by  him  is  the  same  as 
that  which  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  his 
lectures,  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  flow  of  blood 
through  the  femoral  artery  was  stopped  by*compress- 
ing  the  vessel  in  the  groin  with  the  handle  of  a  key 
covered  with  lint.  The  thigh  was  then  amputated  as 
high  as  possible,  close  below  the  trochanters.  The  fe- 
moral artery  was  immediately  secured,  and  afterward 
every  other  vessel  requiring  ligature.  An  incision  was 
now  made  directly  on  the  acetabulum,  and  the  head  of 
the  bone  removed  with  the  utmost  facility  and  expedi 
tion.  The  patient  lost  even  less  blood  than  in  an  ordi- 
nary amputation,  and  the  wound  admitted  of  being 
brought  together  with  adhesive  plaster  in  the  best 
manner  possible,  so  as  to  represent  a  transverse  line 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  patient  lived  only  till  the 
following  day.  In  one  dreadful  case  of  fracture  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  femur  by  a  grape-shot,  where  the 
operation  had  been  delayed  too  long,  the  whole  lima 
being  inundated  with  matter,  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  bone  projecting  through  the  flesh- 
backwards,  I  ventured  to  perlbrm  the  same  operation 
at  Oudenbosch  in  Holland,  a  fewdays  after  the  assault 
on  Bergen-op-Zoom  ;  and  here  happened  what  must 
often  occur;  immediately  the  soft  parts  had  been  tji, 
vided,  as  the  bone  was  broken  to  pieces,  the  limb  carne 
off,  leaving  the  h.ep.d  of  the  bom ,  the  trochanters,  and 
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•«  small  mee'i  below  them  projecting.  Had  not  the  I 
man  appeared  in  a  very  bad  way  by  the  time  the  ves- 
-scls  had  been  secured,  I  should  now  have  removed  the 
head  of  the  bone ;  but  the  shock  of  the  operation  was 
such  that  he  survived  it  but  a  few  minutes,  though 
scarcely  any  blood  was  lost.  The  mode  of  operating 
by  the  circular  incision  is  preferred  by  Graefe,  who 
unknowingly  considers  it  as  a  new  method— (Normen 
fur  die  Abl.  grosserer  Gliedm.  p.  118.)  It  has  also 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  Veitch,  with  the  modification  of 
leaving  an  inch  or  two  of  the  bone  projecting,  which  is 
done  withcnt  giving  any  additional  pain,  by  dissecting 
off  the  soft  i  arts  below  the  first  incisions  down  to  the 
bone.  This  projecting  piece  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
lever,  with  which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  to  be  got  out 
of  the  acetabulum.— (Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol. 
■  3,  p.  129.)  Ingenious  as  this  suggestion  may  be,  I  do  not  , 
regard  it  as  an  important  practical  improvement :  1st, 
because  in  almost  all  cases,  where  the  operation  is  ne- 
cessary, the  bone  is  so  fractured  that  its  division  is  al- 
ready made  by  the  injury ;  2dly,  because  the  scheme 
is  unnecessary ;  for,  in  Dr.  Cole's  case,  where  I  as- 
sisted, the  head  of  the  femur  was  removed  from  the 
•acetabulum  with  the  utmost  facility  by  merely  making 
an  incision  over  that  cavity,  cutting  the  ligaments,  and 
availing  ourselves  pf  the  small  piece  of  bone  accident- 
ally projecting.  In  fact,  in  all  gun-shot  injuries,  requir- 
ing this  operation,  excepting  a  few  instances  of  spread- 
ing gangrene  from  wounds,  the  bone  is  usually  broken 
too  high  for  Mr.  Veitch's  method  to  be  practicable. 
With  the  same  view  of  facilitating  the  exit  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  from  the  acetabulum,  Graefe  p.  123 1 
recommends  dividing  the  transverse  ligament  which 
completes  the  brim  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  side  of 
the  socket.  From  my  having  once  seen  one  of  the 
first  anatomists  in  London,  with  a  powerful  young,  as- 
sistant, and  the  whole  length  of  the  unbroken  femur 
for  a  lever,  baffled  for  nearly  half  an  hour  before  he 
lould  dislocate  the  head  ol  the  hone,  I  suppose  Graefe's 
maxim  worth  recollecting. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  commenced  his  operation  by  mak- 
ing an  incisicn  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  a  little 
on  the  outside  of  the  femoral  artery.  The  wound  was 
then  carried  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  to  the 
back  of  the  thigh,  about  one-third  of  the  way  down 
it,  from  which  point  the  knife  was  carried  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards  to  meet 
the  first  incision,  so  as  to  form  an  elliptical  curve.  The 
femoral  artery,  being  now  divided,  was  immediately 
tied.  The  muscles  were  next  cut  through,  another  ar- 
tery secured,  and  the  hone  taken  out  of  its  socket. 
Only  about  twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  lost. — (See 
Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  95,  *<• ) 

The  following  method  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Scont- 
teten.  The  patient  is  to  lie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body  to  that  on  which  the  operation  is  to  be  done.  The 
inguinal  artery  is  to  be  compressed.  The  surgeon, 
standing  behind  the  limb,  is  to  put  the  thumb  or  fore- 
finger of  his  left  hand  on  ihe  great  trochanter.  With 
the  right  he  introduces  the  point  of  the  knife  perpendi- 
cularly over  this  process,  and  then  depressing  the  han- 
dle, extends  the  incision  forwards  and  inwards  four  fin- 
ger-breadths below  the  groin.  He  then  carries  the 
knife  round  the  limb,  cutting  as  deeply  as  possible,  and 
bringing  the  knife  at  length  up  to  the  point  from  which 
the  wound  commenced.  All  the  muscular  fibres  are 
rarely  divided  by  this  first  incision,  and  hence  the 
knife  must  generally  be  applied  again,  ere  this  first 
stage  of  the  operation  can  be  completed. 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  capsule,  the  sides 
of  the  wound  must  be  kept  apart,  and  any  muscular 
fibres  not  yet  cut,  be  divided.  As  soon  as  it  is  per- 
ceived, it  is  to  be  cut  through  perpendicularly  on  the 
head  of  the  femur.  The  limb  is  now  to  be  somewhat 
depressed,  and  foot  turned  outwards,  whereby  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  forced  nearly  out  of  its  socket,  and  quits 
it  completely  as  soon  as  the  round  ligament  is  cut, 
which  is  the  only  part  by  which  it  is  confined.  The 
operator  then  raises  the  thigh-bone,  so  as  to  make  its 
head  project,  after  which  he  cuts  the  rest  of  the  cap- 
sule and  muscular  fibres,  and  completes  I  he  separation 
of  the  limb.  When  the  operation  is  on  the  left  side, 
the  surgeon  stands  in  front  of  the  limb. — (See  Scout- 
teten,  M 'thode  Ovalaire,  ou  Nouyelle  M  :thode  pour 
amputer  dans  les  Articulations,  Paris,  1827,  4to.) 

The  variety  in  the  mode  of  operating  is  now  very 
•considerable.   Were  I  to  offer  a  particular  description 


of  every  method,  my  limits  would  be  greatly  exceeded 
It  may  suffice,  therefore,  to  refer  to  Graefe's  Journal 
for  an  account  of  the  plan  which  he  adopted  on  the 
living  subject ;  and  though  the  case  had  not  a  fortunate 
result,  the  operation  itself  was  very  skilfully  per- 
formed. 

Several  cases  are  now  recorded,  in  which  amputa- 
tion at  the  hip-joint  proved  successful.  The  first  was 
that  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Brownrigg,  surgeon  to  the 
forces,  on  the  twelfth  of  December,  1812.  The  upper 
part  of  the  thigh-bone  had  been  broken  by  a  gun-shot 
near  Merida,  in  Spain,  the  29th  of  December,  1811. 
Some  time  ago,  the  man  was  living  at  Spalding,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, in  perfect  health. 

The  second  successful  operation  was  that  performed 
by  Larrey,  at  Witepsk. 

The  third  was  done  by  Mr.  Guthrie  in  the  Nether- 
lands on  a  French  prisoner  of  war,  who  completely  re- 
covered. The  fourth  is  the  example  in  which  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  amputated  at  the  hip  on  account  of  a 
disease  of  the  higher  part  of  the  femur.  As  the  pa- 
tient had  formerly  suffered  amputation  of  the  thigh,  it 
was  certainly  not  the  sudden  removal  of  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  him  ;  but  I  cannot  presume  to  say,  what  differ- 
ence in  the  chances  of  success,  and  whether  any 
would  be  connected  with  the  circumstance. 

In  June,  1824,  amputation  at  tile  hip  was  done  by 
Professor  Delpech,  of  Montpellier,  on  account  of  a  ne- 
crosis of  the  femur,  and  the  patient  was  completely 
well  in  the  following  September.— (See  Revue  Medi- 
calc.)  The  operation  was  also  performed  by  Dr.  Mott, 
of  New- York,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1824,  and  the 
whole  of  the  wound  had  healed  by  the  2()th  of  Novem- 
ber. This  case  was  a  bad  fracture  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  femur,  followed  by  abscesses  and  disease  of  the 
bone.— (See  Philadelphia  Journal,  No.  9,  vol.  5,  New 
Series.)  The  patient's  age  was  favourable,  as  he 
was  a  boy  of  only  ten  years  of  age.  At  this  period  of 
life,  the  chances  of  success  will  always  be  greater  than 
in  adults,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  remedial  power 
of  nature  being  then  particularly  great,  but  on  account 
of  the  smaller  dimensions  of  the  wound  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  operation. 

[The  following  details  of  this  case  may  prove  service- 
able to  the  profession,  by  showing  that  the  operation 
may  be  advantageously  attempted  in  a  patient  who 
would  otherwise  have  speedily  sunk  under  his  disease. 
It  is  moreover  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  fifth  instance  in  which  it  was  ever  successfully 
performed,  and  the  first  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  in 
this  country. 

"  George  Byles,  a  healthy  boy,  ten  years  old,  broke 
his  thigh  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the  hip- 
joint  ;  two  days  after,  splints  and  bandages  were  firmly 
(and  injudiciously)  applied,  which  produced  great 
distress,  and  were  removed  at  the  instigation  of  the 
boy.  Physick's  modification  of  Desault's  splint  was 
prepared  by  the  physician  then  called  in,  who  pointed 
out  to  the  father,  previous  to  its  application,  a  project- 
ing point  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  which  was  the 
extremity  of  the  superior  fragment,  which  by  the  im- 
proper pressure  was  nearly  forced  through  the  integu- 
ments. The  bone  being  properly  coaptated,  the  long 
splint  was  then  applied. 

About  three  weeks  subsequent  to  this  period  another 
physician  was  called  in,  who  recommended  the  em- 
ployment of  the  inclined  plane,  which  was  adopted, 
the  boards  forming  it  having  pegs  at  the  side.  The 
boy  stated  that  during  his  confinement  to  this  inclined 
plane  for  several  weeks,  he  had  in  tossing  restlessly 
about,  injured  the  thigh  on  the  inside  just  above  the 
condyle,  which  produced  a  sinuous  opening  leading  to 
the  fractured  bone.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that 
the  sinus  was  formed  and  pointing  when  it  was  struck 
against  the  peg  and  opened. 

He  was  brought  into  the  city  of  New- York  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1824,  at  which  time  we  first  saw  him 
His  countenance  was  expressive  of  much  anguish 
with  a  white  tongue  and  feeble  pulse;  his  right  limb 
was  much  enlarged  on  the  outside,  resembling  a  case 
of  spina  ventosa.  To  the  touch  it  was  hard  and  irregu 
lar,  was  exceedingly  tender,  and  when  pressed  gave 
excruciating  pain.  The  swelling  extended  to  the  great 
trochanter,  gradually  diminishing  towards  the  top  of 
the  thigh.  Opposite  to  the  greatest  enlargement  was  a 
sinus,  discharging  a  thin  sanious  fluid,  leading  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh  bone,  which  was,  perfectly  cariouj 
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During  two  weeks  succeed;ng  his  arrival  in  the  city, 
medicines  were  administered  with  a  view  of  allaying 
irritation,  and  imparting  tone  to  the  system,  but  hectic 
and  night  sweats,  notwithstanding,  supervened.  As 
ulcerations  began  to  occur  by  the  side  of  the  tibia,  and 
all  the  symptoms  became  worse,  it  was  resolved  to 
amputate  at  the  hip-joint  as  the  only  chance  of  saving 
t.ie  life  of  the  patient. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1824,  the  patient,  after  having 
passed  a  comfortable  niglnywas  placed  upon  the  table 
in  order  to  be  operated  on.    An  incision  was  made 
over  the  femoral  artery  as  it  emerges  from  under  the 
femoral  arch,  and  the  vessel  secured  by  ligature. 
While  feeling  on  the  outside  of  the  artery  for  the  lesser 
trochanter,  the  pulsation  of  a  vessel  apparently  but 
',  little  smaller  than  the  femoral  artery  immediately  be- 
>  low  the  ligature,  convinced  us  that  in  this  case  the 
f  profunda  femoris  was  given  off  above  the  femoral  arch, 
as  we  occasionally  find  it.   Thisvessel  was  taken  up. 

Lisfranc's  knife  was  then  introduced  between  the 
artery  and  bone,  and  carried  through  close  by  the  neck 
of  the  femur  towards  the  tuber  ischii,  thus  forming  the 
inner  flap.  The  external  flap  was  formed  by  cutting 
from  without  inwards.  The  hemorrhage  from  the  veins 
and  small  arteries  was  considerable  when  the  incisions 
were  made,  and  numerous  vessels  were  taken  up :  but 
comparatively  little  blood  was  lost  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  patient  was  put  to  bed  shortly  after  it 
was  completed.  After  the  inner  flap  was  cut,  some  of 
the  surgical  attendants,  examining  the  lesser  trochanter, 
pronounced  that  the  head  of  the  bone  was  not  diseased. 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  doubts  expressed,  the  bone  was 
sawed  through  the  lesser  trochanter,  when  it  was 
found  to  be  of  the  consistence  of  cheese,  being  denuded 
of  periosteum  on  the  outer  side  up  towards  the  joint, 
and  requiring  to  be  removed,  which  was  afterward 
done,  as  originally  contemplated. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  detail 
of  symptoms  and  treatment  subsequent  to  the  opera- 
tion, as  nothing  occurred  worthy  of  note,  except  various 
degrees  of  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  whole  system, 
previous  to  the  coming  away  of  the  ligatures.  The 
treatment  consisted  in  regulating  the  diet,  and  admi- 
nistering anodyne  and  tonic  medicines  according  to 
circumstances. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  eight  days  from  the  opera- 
tion, two-thirds  of  the  stump  was  healed  by  the  first 
intention.  Between  the  17th  and  31st  of  October,  all 
the  ligatures,  seventeen  in  number,  were  removed  ; 
and  by  the  20th  of  November  the  whole  stump  was 
effectually  healed,  and  the  boy  had  become  fat  and 
lusty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  limb  might 
have  been  saved  without  difficulty,  had  the  proper 
treatment  been  instituted  when  the  accident  occurred. 
When  it  came  under  our  charge,  nothing  short  of  the 
operation  above  related  could  have  saved  this  boy's 
life."— ftcp.sv.] 

Another  successful  amputation  at  the  hip  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Orten  :  the  disease  commenced  in  the 
knee;  but  terminated  in  extensive  disease  of  the  thigh- 
bone, large  abscesses,  and  dislocation  of  the  knee  the 
leg  being  fixed  in  the  bent  position,  and  drawn  under 
the  thigh.—  See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  605.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  failures  of  this  operation  are 
numerous,  though  undertaken  by  surgeons  of  reputa- 
tion and  ability.  Mr.  Guthrie,  Dr.  Emery,  Mr.  Brown- 
ngg,  Baron  Larrey,  Walther,  Graefe,  Mr.  Brodie,  Mr 
Carmichael  (Trans,  of  the  Assoc.  Physicians,  vol.  3,, 
Drs.  Blick  and  Cole,  and  many  other  military  practi- 
tioners, have  had  opportunities  of  amputating  at  the 
hip  without  success. 

A  calculation  has  been  made,  that  out  of  twenty  ex- 
amples of  hip-joint  amputation,  six  have  had  a  favour- 
able termination. — (Chelius,  Handb.  der  Chir.  b.  2,  p. 
763.)  According  to  my  computations,  this  account  is 
rather  too  favourable. 

No  one  can  expect,  however,  this  operation  not  to 
fail  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  at- 
tempted ;  this  must  always  happen,  let  it  be  done  in 
the  most  skilful  manner  possible.  Yet,  as  there  are 
unquestionably  some  descriptions  of  injury,  where 
life  must  be  inevitably  lost,  if  this  proceeding  he  re- 
jected, and  experience  proves  that  it  sometimes  an- 
swers, an  important  consideration  is.  what  cases  are 
most  proper  for  it  ?  Here  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
with  Professor  Thomson,  that  the  examples,  in  which 
it  is  particularly  called  for,  and  where  no  'delay  should 


be  suffered,  are  those  in  which  the  head  or  neck  ofthe 
thigh-bone  lias  been  fractured  by  a  musket-ball,  grapb- 
shot,  or  small  piece  of  shell.  Eight  or  ten  such  cases, 
where  amputation  ought  to  have  been  done  in  the  first 
instance,  were  brought  in  wagons  several  days  alter 
the  assault  on  Bergen-op-Zooin,  into  the  hospital  su- 
perintended by  myself  at  Oudenbosch.  and  not  one  of 
these  patients  lived  ten  days  alter  their  removal.  In 
the  whole  course  of  my  professional  life,  I  have  never 
elsewhere  witnessed  so  much  suffering,  or  suppuration 
in  such  profusibn.  From  each  limb,  I  should  guess, 
that  at  least  three  or  four  pints,  of  matter  were  dis- 
charged daily.  Had  amputation  at  the  hip  been  per- 
formed at  first,  some  of  these  patients  might  possibly 
have  been  saved ;  at  all  events,  I  am  certain  that  it 
was  their  only  chance 

Larrey,  as  I  have  slated,  thinks  the  operation  pro- 
per, where  the  thigh  has  been  shot  off  high  up,  or 
where  the  femur  and  soft  parts  near  the  hip  have  been 
broken,  and  extensively  lacerated  by  a  cannon-ball  or 
pieces  of  shell.  Here  the  operation  though  perhaps 
the  only  chance)  must  almost  always  fail,  because,  as 
Professor  Thomson  observes,  these  injuries  occasion 
a  shock  to  the  constitution,  of  which  the  patient  mostly 
sinks  either  immediately,  or  in  a  few  hours.—  Obs. 
made  in  the  Mil.  Hosp.  in  Belgium,  p.  274.)  The 
truth  of  this  observation  I  saw  exemplified  at  Merx- 
ham,  near  Antwerp,  at  the  bombardment  of  the  French 
fleet  in  that  port ;  a  shell  burst  between  the  thighs  of 
one  of  the  guards  ;  tore  and  lacerated  two-thirds  of 
i  he  thickness  of  the  upper  part  ofthe  right  thigh; 
broke  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  ;  lacerated 
the  perineum  and  scrotum ;  and  fractured  the  higher 
part  of  the  femur.  There  was  no  hemorrhage  of  con- 
sequence ;  but  the  exposed  lacerated  surface  of  the 
soft  parts  was  immense,  and  the  unfortunate  soldier, 
who  lay  with  his  hairs  standing  erect,  and  bereft  of  his 
intellectual  faculties,  sunk  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  was  quite 
dead  in  twenty  minutes.  However,  there  are  nume- 
rous cases  in  which  the  patients,  after  dreadful  injuries 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  are  less  depressed  and 
overcome,  and  live  several  weeks ;  facts  clearly  prov- 
ing that  the  operation  ought  to  be  attempted.  Many 
instances  of  this  kind  are  relaled  by  Mr.  Guthrie.— 
(On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  134,  &c.)  Bad  and  incura- 
ble disease  of  the  upper  part  of  the  femur  (not  the 
scrofulous  hip,  nor  any  other  example  m  which  the 
pelvis  is  affected;  may  also  require  the  performance  of 
ampulation  at  the  hip-joint,  as  was  recently  illustrated 
in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  that 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  The  case  in  which  Mr.  Car- 
michael amputated  at  the  hip,  was  what  is  termed  an 
osteosarcoma;  the  patient,  a  girl  19  years  of  age,  died 
on  the  fifth  day  —(See  Trans,  of  the  King's  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians,  Ireland,  vol.  2,  p.  357,  &c,  and 
vol.  3,  p.  158.)  Dr.  Mott's  case,  already  referred  to, 
was  one  of  fracture  of  the  upper  part  of  the  femur, 
ending  in  disease  of  the  bone  and  extensive  abscesses. 
The  disease,  for  which  Delpech  operated,  was  necrosis 
of  the  thigh-bone.  The  propriety  of  the  operation  in 
desperate  cases  is  now  perfectly  established. 


AMPUTATION  AT  THE  SHOULDER-JOINT. 

H.  F.  Le  Dran  performed  the  first  operation  of  this 
kind,  of  which  the  particulars  are  recorded.  It  was 
m  a  case  of  caries  and  exostosis,  reaching  from  the 
middle  to  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  Le  Dran  bean 
with  rendering  himself  master  of  the  bleeding,  "for 
which  purpose  he  introduced  a  straight  needle  and  a 
strong  ligature  under  the  artery.  This  was  passed 
from  the  front  to  the  back  part  of  the  arm  as  closely  to 
the  axilla  and  bone  as  possible.  The  ligature  then  in- 
cluding the  vessels,  ihe  flesh  surrounding  them  and 
the  skin  covering  them,  was  tightened  over  a  compress 
Le  Dran,  with  a  straight  narrow  knife,  then  made  a" 
transverse  incision  through  the  skin  and  deltoid  muscle 
down  lo  the  joint,  and  ihrough  the  ligament  surround- 
ing the  head  of  the  humerus.  An  assistant  now  rais-d 
the  arm  and  dislocated  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the 
cavity-  of  the  scapula.  This  allowed  the  knife  to  be 
passed  with  ease  between  Ihe  hone  and  the  flesh  Le 
Dran  hefl  carried  the  knife  downwards,  keeping  ts 
edge  always  somewhat  inclined  towards  he  bine  fa 
SF-KmSE  he  gradjially  cut  through  all  .he  parts,  as 
far  as  a  little  below  ihe  ligature.  As  there  was  a  large 
1  flap,  Le  Dran  made  a  second  ligature  with  a  curved 
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neeole,  which  ligature  included  agreat  deal  of  flesh,  tjie 
redundant  portion  of  wllich  was  cut  off  together  with 
the  first  ligature,  which  had  become  useless.  The 
cure  was  completed  in  about  ten  weeks.— Obs.  de 
Chir  t.  1,  p.  ?15,  Paris,  1731 ;  and  Traitrf  de  Op.r.  p. 
365  l  he  Dran  (the  son),  who  published  this  memo- 
rable case,  does  not  state  that  the  operation  was  a  new 
one,  and  it  appears  from  the  Recherches  Critiques  sur 
l'Origine,  <fcc.  de  la  Chirurgie  en  France,  and  from  La 
Faye's  notes  on  Dioms,  that  it  had  been  previously 
practised  by  Morand,  the  father. 

Garengeot  thought  that  the  ligature  might  be  applied 
by  means  of  a  curved  needle,  with  sharp  edges ;  and  in 
order  to  lessen  the  wound,  he  directs  the  incision  to 
begin  two  or  three  finger-breaths  below  the  acromion, 
across  the  deltoid  muscle,  so  as  to  form  one  flap ;  then 
a  lower  one  was  made  in  the  axilla ;  and  after  the  se- 
cond ligature  had  been  applied,  the  two  flaps  were 
brousht  into  contact.—  Traite  des  Op  .r.  de  Chir.  t.  3, 
p.  350 ;  M;m.  de  Acad,  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  261.) 

La  Faye  extended  the  improvements  farther.  After 
placing  the  patient  in  a  chair,  and  bringing  the  arm 
in  a  horizontal  position,  he  made,  with  a  common  bis- 
toury, a  transverse  incision  into  the  deltoid  muscle 
down  to  the  bone,  four  finger-breadths  below  the  acro- 
mion. Two  other  incisions,  one  in  front,  the  other  be- 
hind, descended  perpendicularly  to  this  first,  and  made 
a  large  flap  of  the  figure  of  a  trapezium,  which  was  de- 
tached and  turned  up  towards  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 
The  two  heads  of  the  biceps,  the  tendons  of  the  supra- 
spinal, infra-spinatus,  teres  minor  and  subscapularis, 
and  the  capsular  ligament,  were  next  divided.  Now 
when  the  assistant  who  held  the  lower  part  of  the  limb 
made  the  bone  describe  the  motion  of  a  lever  upwards, 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  easily  dislocated.  La  Faye 
next  carried  his  inpision  downwards,  along  the  inner 
part  of  the  arm,  until  he  was  able  to  feel  the  vessels, 
which  he  tied  as  near  the  axilla  as  possible.  The  se- 
paration of  the  limb  was  then  completed  a  finger's- 
breadth  below  the  ligature.  The  flap  was  then  brought 
down  over  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the  wound  dressed. 
—  See  Nouvelle  Methode  pour  faire  l'Op ration  de 
l'Amputation  dans  1' Articulation  du  Bras  avec  l'Omo- 
Dlate,  par  M.  La  Faye,  in  Mjhi  de  l.'Acad.  de  Chirurgie, 
tom.5,p.  193,  edit,  in  12mo.)  With  respect  to  La  Faye, 
it  is  curious  to  remark  a  coincidence  between  him  and 
Larrey :  the  latter,  though  generally  averse  to  the  at- 
tempt of  uniting  stumps  by  the  first  intention,  is  an 
advocate  for  this  practice  after  hip-joint  amputations ; 
so  La  Faye,  who  was  fearful  of  laying  down  the  flap 
after  amputation  of  the  leg,  had  no  such  apprehension 
at  the  shoulder. 

La  Faye's  method  is  yet  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
approved  where  the  state  of  the  soft  parts  will  admit 
of  it.  But  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  applying  any  one 
plan  to  all  the  various  states  in  which  the  injured 
or  diseased  limb  may  present  itself.  It  Is  advised  by 
Larrey  himself,  when  a  wound  extends  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  breaking  the  bone,  and  injuring 
the  soft  parts.  Here,  says  he,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  form  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  flap,  for  the  soft  parts 
in  these  situations  have  been  destroyed.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  the  deltoid  is  shot  away,  La  Faye's  plan 
is  inadmissible.— (.M  :m.  deChir.  Mil  t.  2,  p.  167.) 

The  advantages  of  La  Faye's  plan  are  obvious.  As 
only  one  ligature  was  applied,  the  patieut  was  saved  a 
great  deal  of  pain :  the  flap  connected  with  the  acro- 
mion was  capable  of  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the 
wound,  and  was  more  easily  applied  and  kept  on  the 
stump  than  the  lowermost  of  the  two  flaps  which  Ga- 
rengeot recommended;  and  the  discharge  found  a  ready 
outlet  downwards. 

Mr  S.  Sharp  recommended  the  following  plan :  "  The 
patient's  arm  being  held  horizontally,  make  an  incision 
through  the  membrana  adiposa,  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  shoulder  across  the  pectoral  mus'cle  down  to  the 
armpit ;  then  turning  the  knife  with  its  edge  upwards, 
divide  that  muscle  and  part  of  the  deltoid ;  all  which 
may  be  done  without  danger  of  wounding  the  great 
vessels,  which  will  become  exposed  by  these  openings. 
If  they  he  not,  cut  still  more  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and 
carry  the  arm  backwards.  Then,  with  a  strong  ligature, 
having  tied  the  artery  and  vein,  pursue  the  circular  in- 
cision through  the  joint,  and  carefully  divide  the  ves- 
sels at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  ligature ;  the 
other  small  vessels  are  to  be  stopped,  as  in  other  cases. 
"  In  doing  this  operation,  regard  should  be  had  to  the 


saving  as  much  skin  as  possible,  and  to  the  situation 
of  the  processus  acromion,  which,  projecting  consider- 
ably beyond  the  joint,  an  unwary  operator  would  be- 
apt  to  cut  upon." — (Operations  of  Surgery.) 

Bromtield  usedto  press  the  artery  against  the  first  rib 
His  incision  began  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  by  the  edge 
of  the  deltoid  muscle,  as  high  up  as  where  the  pectoralis 
goes  over  the  axilla  to  its  insertion  into  the  humerus. 
Cutting  through  the  integuments  and  muscles,  he  con- 
tinued his  incision  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards, 
as  far  as  a  little  below  the  termination  of  the  deltoid 
muscle.  Then  carrying  on  the  incision  transversely 
for  a  small  space  in  a  semicircular  direction,  the  wound 
was  next  extended  to  the  external  part  of  the  arm,  as 
high  up  as  the  fold  of  the  integuments  in  the  axilla. 
The  flap  thus  shaped,  when  raised  from  the  humerus, 
was  intended  to  fill  up  the  axilla,  after  the  removal  of 
the  limb.  Bromfield's  next  incision  began  at  the  acro- 
mion, and  being  carried  through  the  skin  and  deltoid 
down  to  the  bone,  terminated  in  the  semicircular  inci- 
sion above  described,  and  it  was  so  guided  that  it  left  the 
outer  portion  of  the  divided  flap  larger  than  the  inner 
one.  Bromfield  then  passed  his  knife  under  the  lower 
edge  of  the  internal  half  flap,  and  dissected  it  up  as 
high  as  possible.  The  tendon  of  the  pectoral  muscle 
was  thus  exposed,  under  which  he  now  passed  his  left 
fore-finger,  which  served  as  a  conductor  to  a  probe- 
pointed  curved  bistoury.  With  this  he  now  divided  the 
attachment  of  that  muscle  to  the  humerus.  If  the  ves- 
sels were  not  now  sufficiently  brought  into  view,  he 
cut  through  the  outer  head  of  the  biceps,  and  tied  them 
i  artery  and  vein)  each  with  two  strong  ligatures  about 
half  an  inch  apart.  The  vessels  were  then  cut  through 
in  the  interspace,  and  the  nerve  was  divided  much 
higher  than  the  artery.  The  external  flap  was  now 
raised  sufficiently  to  expose  the  joint ;  and  the  muscles 
and  capsular  ligament  having  been  cut  through  in  tho 
superior  and  lateral  pans,  the  humerus  slipped  out  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  immediately  the  arm  was  carried  a 
little  backwards.  Lastly,  the  ligatures  and  vessels  being 
held  out  of  the  way,  the  soft  parts  towards  the  axilla 
were  divided  in  a  semicircular  direction. — (Chir.  Obs 
and  Cases,  vol.  1,  p.  249—252,  8vo.  London,  1773.; 
The  unnecessary  tediousness  and,  I  may  add,  severity 
of  Bromfield's  method  have  long  withdrawn  from  it 
the  approbation  of  modern  operators.  The  division  of 
the  flap  into  two  portions,  its  extraordinary  length,  and 
the  painful  dissection  practised  to  get  at  the  artery, 
Were  serious  faults  in  the  operation. 

In  1774,  Alanson  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint  as 
follows  :  the  subclavian  artery  was  compressed  by  the 
fingers  of  an  assistant.  An  incision  was  made  about 
a  hand's  breadth  below  the  acromion,  and  carried 
through  the  integuments  all  round  the  limb.  The  del- 
toid and  posterior  muscles  were  then  obliquely  divided 
up  to  the  capsular  ligament.  The  tendon  of  the  biceps 
and  the  capsular  ligament  upon  the  anterior  and  pos 
terior  part  of  the  joint  were  now  cut  through.  One 
of  the  circumflex  arteries,  which  bled  a  good  deal,  was 
next  tied.  The  great  pectoral  muscle,  the  rest  of  the 
capsule,  and  all  the  other  parts  except  the  vessels  and 
nerves  were  then  divided,  but  previously  to  cutting  the 
vessels  a  temporary  ligature  was  put  around  them. 
Thus  the  separation  of  the  limb  was  completed.  The 
mouths  of  the  vessels  were  drawn  out  and  tied,  and 
the  temporary  ligature  taken  away.  Lastly,  the 
sides  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  so  as  to 
make  a  transverse  line.  Graefe,  seeming  not  to  recol- 
lect that  amputation  by  the  circular  incision  directed 
obliquely  upwards  had  been  practised  by  Alanson, 
mentions  it  as  a  new  proposition.  In  one  case,  after 
operating  in  this  manner,  his  patient  was  quite  well  in 
three  weeks;  and  with  the  particular  sort  of  knife 
which  he  uses,  and  which  is  broadest  towards  its  point, 
he  pretends  to  be  able  to  make  the  oblique  incision 
through  the  muscles  all  around  the  limb  with  on© 
sweep.  Of  course  he  is  very  careful  to  make  pressure 
on  the  artery,  both  with  Mohrenheim's  compressor,  ap- 
plied under  the  clavicle,  and  the  fingers  of  an  assistant 
above  it.— (See  Normen  fiir  die  Abl.  grosserer  Gliedm. 
p.  110,  <fcc.)  In  proof  of  the  possibility  of  making  the 
oblique  incision  quite  evenly  with  one  stroke  of  his 
particular  knife,  he  injected  a  female  subject,  did  tho 
operation,  and  caused  the  stump  to  be  drawn  from  na- 
ture.— See  Plate  ii.  of  his  Work.) 

In  1760,  P.  H.  Dahl  published  at  Gottingen  a  disser- 
tation on  amputation  at  the  shoulder.  In  this  tract  a 
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•tourniquet  was  proposed,  the  pad  of  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  press  upon  the  subclavian  artery  under  the 
■clavicle,  and  enabled  the  operator  to  dispense  with 
tying  the  vessels  in  the  first  instance.  Camper  had 
observed,  that  if  the  scapuia  were  pushed  backwards, 
and  the  axillary  artery  pressed  with  the  finger  between 
the  clavicle,  coracoid  process,  and  great  pectoral  mus- 
cle, the  pulse  at  the  wrist  might  be  instantly  stopped. 

Dahl's  tourniquet  was  obviously  constructed  in  con- 
sequence of  what  Camper  had  observed.  It  is  made  of 
a  curved,  elastic  plate  of  steel,  to  the  shortest  end  of 
which  a  pad  is  attached,  capable  of  projecting  farther 
by  means  of  a  screw.  The  instrument  embraces  the 
shoulder  from  behind  forwards,  while  the  pad  presses  on 
the  hollow  under  the  clavicle,  between  the  margins  of 
the  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles.  The  long  extremity 
■of  the  steel  plate,  which  descends  behind  the  shoulder, 
is  fixed  to  the  body  by  a  sort  of  belt.  The  pad  is  de- 
pressed until  the  pulsation  of  the  axillary  artery  is 
etopped. 

Farther  experiments  have  proved,  however,  that  this 
tourniquet  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  flow  of 
blood  in  the  axillary  artery  commanded,  by  properly, 
compressing  this  vessel  with  a  pad,  or  even  the  fingers 
alone,  as  some  operators  prefer,  at  the  place  where 
it  emerges  from  between  the  scaleni  muscles  above 
the  middle  part  of  the  clavicle.  Thus  the  artery  is 
p  ised  between  the  pad  or  fingers  and  the  first  rib, 
-across  which  it  runs.  In  certain  plans  of  operation, 
hereafter  to  be  described,  all  compression  of  the  artery 
either  above  or  below  the  clavicle  is  dispensed  with. 

Some  practitioners,  forgetful  of  the  horizontal  posture 
in  which  the  patient  is  usually  placed  after  the  opera- 
tion, have  feared  that  in  La  Faye's  method  the  lower 
flap  may  sometimes  confine  the  discharge.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  inconvenience,  Desault  recommended  the 
formation  of  two  flaps,  one  of  which  was  anterior,  the 
•other  posterior.  The  axillary  artery  was  compressed 
from  above  the  clavicle,  at  its  coming  out  from  between 
the  scaleni  muscles,  while  the  integuments  and  flesh 
of  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the  arm  were  pushed 
away  from  the  humerus.  A  knife  was  plunged  be- 
tween these  and  the  other  soft  parts  behind,  to  make 
the  anterior  flap.  The  arm  being  inclined  backwards 
and  outwards,  the  humeral  artery  was  tied,  the  articu- 
lation opened,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  dislocated. 
The  knife  was  then  carried  downwards  and  backwards 
so  as  to  form  the  posterior  flap,  the  incisions  meeting 
in  the  axilla. — (See  Sabatier's  M  -.decine  Oporatoire,  t. 
3,  p.  39.1—399,  ed.  2.) 

Larrey,  who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  amputa- 
ting at  the  shoulder-joint,  aimed  at  the  same  object 
which  Desault  did ;  but  in  his  earlier  operations,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  beginning  with  the  formation  of  the  ex- 
ternal or  posterior  flap,  for  the  following  reason :  by 
proceeding  in  this  way,  the  surgeon  can  tie  the  hume- 
ral artery  more  safely,  because  the  ligature  is  applied 
after  the  operation  is  entirely  finished,  and  conse- 
quently at  a  time  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  attended 
to  but  the  hemorrhage.  Thus,  the  patient  being  placed 
on  a  stool,  and  well  supported,  the  arm  is  to  be  raised 
from  the  side,  and  the  axillary  artery  compressed 
from  above  the  clavicle.  The  integuments  and  other 
soft  parts  of  the  upper  and  outer  parts  of  the  arm  are 
then  to  be  pushed  away  from  the  humerus,  and  the  ex- 
ternal flap  formed.  It  is  now  very  easy  to  cut  the  ten- 
dons of  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres  minor,  and  open 
the  outside  of  the  joint.  The  'imb  is  to  be  carried  in- 
wards and  luxated  backwards.  The  tendons  of  the  su- 
pra-spinatus  and  biceps  are  to  be  divided,  and  as  soon 
as  the  head  of  the  bone  is  out  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the 
knife  is  to  be  carried  along  the  internal  part  of  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  humerus,  with  its  edge  clo-;c  to 
the  bone.  An  internal  flap,  equal  to  the  external  one, 
is  to  be  formed,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  deltoid, 
great  pectoral,  biceps,  and  coraco-brachiaiis  muscles, 
and  including  the  brachial  vessels  and  "nerves.  The 
artery  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  tj£d.  Any  other  vessels  which  require  a  ligature 
are  also  now  to  be  secured.  Larrey  puts  some  charpie 
between  the  flaps,  and  brings  them  towards  each  other 
bv  the  usual  means.—  See  M  '.m.  de  Chir.  Militaire.t. 
2*  p.  170.)  Of  this  method  of  putting  charpie  to  pre- 
vent union  by  the  first  intention,  I  entertain  the  most 
unfavourable  opinion. 

When  Larrey  published  his  campaign  in  Egypt,  he 
bad  operated  m  this  way  on  nineteen  patients,  thirteen 


of  whom  recovered.  But,  at  a  subsequent  period,  ho 
and  his  colleagues  had  amputated  at  the  shoulder,  in 
the  above  manner,  in  upwards  of  a  hundred  cases, 
more  than  ninety  of  which  recovered.— (Mem.  de  Chir. 
Mil.  t.  4,  p.  432,  8vo.  Paris,  1817.) 

In  his  latter  operations  he  adopted  the  innovation  or 
first  making  a  longitudinal  incision  from  the  acromion 
to  about  an  inch  below  the  neck  of  the  humerus  down 
to  the  bone,  so  as  to  divide  the  fleshy  part  of  the  del- 
toid into  two  even  parts.  This  cut,  he  says,  facili- 
tates and  renders  more  exact  the  rest  of  the  operation 
From  this  wound  the  incisions  for  the  flaps  are  con- 
tinued. Having  made  the  foregoing  incision,  "  I  di- 
rect an  assistant  to  draw  up  the  skin  of  the  arm  to- 
wards the  shoulder,  and  I  form  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior flaps  by  two  oblique  strokes  of  the  knife  made 
from  within  outwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  cut 
through  the  tendons  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  latis- 
simus  dorsi.  There  is  no  risk  of  injuring  the  axillary 
vessels,  as  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  point  of  the 
knife.  The  cellular  connexions  df  these  two  flaps  are 
to  be  divided,  and  the  flaps  themselves  raised  by  an  as- 
sistant, whp,  at  the  same  lime,  is  to  compress  the  two 
divided  circumflex  arteries*  The  whole  joint  is  now 
exposed.  By  a  third  sweep  of  the  knife,  carried  circu- 
larly over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  capsule  and 
tendons  running  near  the  articulation  are  cut;  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  being  inclined  a  little  outwards,  the 
knife  is  to  be  carried  along  its  posterior  part  in  order 
to  finish  the  section1  of  the  tendinous  and  ligamentous 
attachments  in  that  direction.  The  assistant  now  ap- 
plies his  fore-fingers  over  the  brachial  plexus,  for  the 
purpose  of  compressing  the  artery,  and  commanding 
the  current  of  blood  through  it.  Lastly,  the  edge  of 
the  knife  is  turned  backwards,  and  the  whole  fascicu- 
lus of  axillary  vessels  is  cut  through,  on  a  level  with 
the  lower  angles  of  the  two  flaps,  and  in  front  of  the 
assistant's  fingers.  The  patient  does  not  lose  a  drop 
of  blood  ;  and  ere  the  compression  is  remitted,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  axillary  artery  is  ireadily  seen,  taken  up 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  tied.  The  circumflex  arte- 
ries are  next  secured,  which  completes  the  operation." 
—  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  428,  Paris,  1817.)  In 
addition  to  these  important  deviations  from  his  earlier 
method,  he  subsequently  preferred  bringing  the  flaps 
together  with  two  or  three  straps  of  adhesive  plaster, 
and  interposes  no  charpie. — iP.  429.)  It  should  be  ob- 
served also,  that  he  lays  no  stress  on  first  making  the 
outer  flap,  though,  from  the  description,  it  does  not  ex- 
actly appear  which  flap  he  now  begins  with.  He  has 
changed  likewise,  on  another  point,  of  importance,  viz. 
instead  of  preferring  La  Faye's  plan  in  certain  exam- 
ples already  specified,  he  affirms  that  the  above-de- 
scribed way  of  operating  is  applicable  to  almost  every 
case  met  with  in  military  practice.  First,  because  ail 
gun-shot  wounds,  generally,  which  mutilate  the  arm 
so  as  to  create  the  necessity  for  the  operation,  partly 
or  entirely  destroy  the  centre  of  the  deltoid,  while 
there  is  always  enough  flesh  left  at  the  sides  for  mak- 
ing the  two  flaps.  Secondly,  because,  in  the  very  rare 
instances  where  the  lateral  parts  of  the  shoulder  are 
destroyed,  and  the  middle  untouched,  no  advantage 
would  be  gained  by  operating  in  La  Faye's  manner,  as 
Larrey  conceives  that  the  detached  flap  would  slough, 
or  become,  as  he  terms  it,  disorganized.  He  now  prefers 
dividing  the  middle  piece  of  flesh,  and  giving  the  flaps 
the  same  shape  as  if  they  were  uninjured.  He  even 
asserts,  that  the  operation,  done  without  any  flaps  at 
all,  answers  better  than  any  method  in  which  the  sur- 
geon preserves  flaps  not  naturally  intended  for  the 
part.  Thus,  when  all  the  flesh  of  the  shoulder  has 
been  shot  away,  he  has  seen  surgeons  cover  the  gle- 
noid cavity  with  a  flap  saved  from  the  soft  parts  of  the 
axilla ;  but  such  flaps  invariably  sloughed,  hemnr 

rhages  ensued,  and  the  patients  died.— (P.  430  43].) 

Some  of  these  latter  observations  are,  clearly  enough, 
the  result  of  great  partiality  to  a  particular  method  of 
operating;  because  who  can  doubt,  when  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  shoulder  are  injured,  as  they  freouently 
are  (and  not  very  rarely,  as  Larrey  asserts)  'bv  the 
passage  of  a  musket-ball  through  the  shoulder  'from 
before  backwards,  that  the  right  method  is  that 'of  La 
Faye ;  or  the  same  operation,  with  the  slight  differ- 
ence of  making  the  flap  of  a  semicircular  shape  I  It 
was  for  cases  of  this  description  that  Mr.  Collier  and 
I  operated  after  La  Faye's  plan,  with  perfect  success, 
after  thj  battle  of  Waterloo;  and  a  poor  fellow  of  the 
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7\fle  brigade,  who  was  brought  in  too  late  for  operation, 
anu  died  of  sloughing,  had  his  shoulder  injured  in  the 
»ame  way,  the  middle  6f-  the  deltoid  being  untouched, 
and  shot-noies  existing  behind,  and  in  front  of,  the  ar- 
ticulation. But  if  it  required'any  farther  arguments 
to  prove,  that  Larrey  is  wrong  in  wishing  to-extend 
his,  or  rather  Desault'a  metHod,  to -all  cases,  I  might 
criticise  his  assertions  about  the  sloughing  of  the  flap, 
when  it  is  not  cut  into  two  portions,  and  its  preserva- 
tion by  the  singular  expedient  of  making  a  division  of 
it,  and,  of  course,  injuring  it  still  more  than  it  may 
have  been  injured  underneath  by  the  bullet.  The 
oases,  however,  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  per- 
sonal observation,  and  numerous  others-on  record,  fur- 
nish an  adequate  proof,  that  excellent  as  liarrey's  me 
thod  is  for  many  ca^es,  La  Faye's  .answers  very  well 
in'  others.  .  Thus,  in  an  example  where  a  Prussian 
hussar  had  had  his  arm,  amputated,and  a  projection  of  the 
hone  took  place,  to  the  extent  of  three  inches,  with 
hospital  gangrene'  commencing  in  the  Stump^Kiein 
felt  obliged  to  remove  the  limb  at  the  shoulder.  He 
operated  in  La  Faye's  manlier;  the  separation  was 
finished  in  oae  minute;  and  on  the  eighteenth  day  the 
stump  was  perfectly  healed". —  See  Praotisohs  Arisichte 
Can-,  op":  'h.  1,  p.  1— 10,  4to.  Stuttgart,  lb!6.n  •  'I'he 
same  practitioncr,had  five  other  secondary  amputations 
of  the  same  kind ;  but  tine  patient  was  afterward  carried' 
off"  by  hemocrhage,  and  another  by  hospftal  gangrene. 
Klein,  however,  in  common  with  the.  majority  of  army 
•surgeons,  considers  the" idea  of  applying  any  one  plan 
of  operating  to  different  cases.,  totally  absurd.—  P.  12:  • 
After  the  storming  of  St.  Sebastian's,  nine  shoulder-joint 
amputations  were  done  with  success;  seven  of  them 
by  raising  the  deltoid  as  a  flap. —  See  Guthrie  on  Gun- 
shot Wounds,  p  1 1)8".  i  '.  . ' 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo;  1  adopted  La  Faye's 
plan ;  but  with  this  difference,  that.I  did  not  cut  the 
brachial  artery  till  I  made  the  last  stroke  of  the  knife, 
which  separated  the  limb  ;  and  consequently  I  did  not 
tie  that  vessel  till  the  time  when  I  had  nothing  but  the 
hemorrhage  to  o'eenpy  my  attention.  The  circumuVx 
arteries,  however,  I  tied  as  soon  as  the  external  il:ip 
wa.s  made.  The  modification  of  thrusting  a  knife 
-under  the  deltoid,  quite  across  the  shoulder,  and  mak- 
ing the  fi;tj>  by  cutting  downwards,  until  the  instru- 
ment comes  out  again  through  the  skin,  is  practised 
by  some  surgeons  of  eminence. — i  Klein,  Lisfranc,  &c. . 
An  excellent  lithographic  plate  illustrative  of  this  last 
method  is  given  by  Maingault,  pi.  4,  fig.  17. —  See 
M  d.  Op  rat.  p.  24,  tbl.  Paris,  lti$&.) 

When  the  state  of  the  integuments  will  permit  the 
choice,  Mr.  Guthrie  thinks  their  preservation  best  ef- 
fected by  Larrey's  first  method;  but  he  particularly 
insists  upon  the  advantage  of  raising  the  shattered 
arm  or  stump  to  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  body 
before  the  operation  begins,  and  even  before  the  assist- 
ant makes  pressure  on  the  subclavian  artery,  as  some 
change  in  the  mode  of  accomplishing  the  latter  object 
might  be  rendered  necessary  by  elevating  the  limb  dur- 
ing the  operation  itself.  Mr.  Guthrie  commences  the 
first  incision  immediately  below  the  acromion,  and, 
with,  a  gentle  curve,  extends  it  downwards  and  in- 
wards, through  the  integuments  only,  a  little  below 
the  anterior  fold  of  the  armpit.  The  second  incision 
outwards  is  made  afteT  the  same  manner,  but  is  car- 
ried rather  farther  down,  so  as  to  expose  the  long  head 
•of  the  triceps  at  the  under  edge  of  the  deltoid.  The 
third  incision,  commencing  at  the  same  spot  as  the  first, 
but  following  the  margin  of  the  retracted  skin,  divides 
the'deltoid  on  that  side  down  to  the  bone,  and  exposes 
the  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major,  which  must  be 
Cut  through.  This  flap  is  now>  to  be  raised,  soas  to 
expose  the  head  of  the  ,bone.  The  fourth  incision  out- 
wards divides  the,  deltoid  muscle  down  to  the  bone, 
wh-in  the  posterior  flap  is  to  be  well  turned  back,  so 
as  to  bring  into  view  the  teres  minor  and  infra-spina- 
tue  passing  from  the  scapula'to  the  great  tuberosity  o( 
the  humerus.  The  outer  and  inner  flap  being  now 
raised,  the  head  pf  lhe>  bone  may  be  rolled  a  little  out- 
wards, the  teres  minor  and  infra-spinatu.s  cut.  aid  an 
opening  made  into  the  joint,,  The  capsular  ligamerit, 
supra-spimTus,  and  long  head  of  the  biceps  are.  thsn 
-divided.  Th*  inner 'side  of  the  capsule  is  now  cut 
through,  together  with  the.subscapularjs  muscle,  as  it 
approaches  its  insertion  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus.  The  long-nead  oT.fiie  triceps  is  next  divided, 
and  lastly,  with  one  sweep  of  the  knife,  the  rest  of  the 
•  Vot  I—  F 


soft  parts  are  cut,  together  with  the  axillary  artery^ 
veins,  and  nerve.— i  (in  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  274 — 
270.)  Larrey,  in  his  latest  method,  takes  no  measures 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  operation  for  commanding  the 
flow  of  blood,  as  the  assistant  merely  presses  the  ax- 
illary artery  between  his  fingers  just. before  it  is  di- 
vided.»     -    ''zij-  ' 

Some  of  the  modern  French  surgeons  were  earlier 
than  Larrey  in  dispensing  with  the  compression  of 
the  axillary  artery,  and  following  a  method  which  ren- 
ders it  unnecessary.  Richerand,  for  instance,  describes 
nearly  the  same  plan  as  that  advised  by  La  Faye;  but 
after  nuking  the  deltoid  flap,  cutting  the  tendons,  and 
dislocating  the  bone,  he  dissects  down  close  to  the  in- 
side of  the  humerus,  so  as  to  enable  an  intelligent  as- 
sistant to  put  his  thumb  on  the  cut  surface  behind  the 
^artery,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  fingers  applied  to 
the  "skin  of  the  axilla,  can  then  be  grasped  and  com- 
pressed so  as  to  command!  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  vessel.  The  operator  now,  fearless  of  hemorrhage, 
completes  the  internal  or  inferior  flap. —  Richerand, 
Mosographie  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  5  >9— 511,  edit.  4.V 
'  Baron1  ftunuytren  amputates  at  the  shoulder,  in  a 
manner  which  seems  principally  commendable  on  ac- 
count of  its  celerity.  The  arm  being  raised  and  held 
aba  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  Eupuytren,  stands  at 
the  inside  of  the  limb,  with  one  hand  grasps  and  ele- 
vates the  mass  of  the  deltoid  niusole,  and  plunges" 
under  it  a  two-edged  knife,  from  before  backwards, 
on  a  level  with  the  end  of  the  acromion.  Cutting  in 
this  way  close  tp  the  head  of  the  humerus,  he  con- 
tinues the'incisiOn  downwards  between  this  bone  and 
the  deltoid,. aind  at  length,  bringing  out  the  knife,  com- 
pletes the  external  or  superior  flap.  The  rest  of  the 
operation  does  not  essentially  differ  from  Richerand's, 
except  that  Dupuytren  takes  hold  of  the  lower  flap  it- 
self, before  dividing  it,  and  compresses  the  artery 
until  he  has  cut  through  it  and  tied  it. 

Dupuytren's  plan  would  be  difficult  on  the  left  side, 
unless  the  surgeon  were  an  ambidexter;  but,  in  other 
respects,  it  cannot  be  found  much  fault  with.  This 
surgeon  has  also  proposed  making  one  flap  in  front, 
and  the  other  behind,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lodgement 
of  matter.  Richerand  justly  observes,  however,  that 
frequently  a  pood  deal  of  the  wound  unites  by  the  first 
intention,  and  that  as  the  patient  after  the  operation 
lies  in  the  recumbent  posture  on  an  oblique  plane,  he 
.cannot  see  what  advantage  one  way  of  making  the 
flaps  has  over  another,  in  regard  to  affording  a  ready- 
issue  to  the  discharge.— ! Op.  cit.  p.  515.) 

For  the  sake  of  celerity,  of  which  the  French  are 
rightly  admirers  in  all  capital  operations,  another  plan 
of  amputating  at  the  shoulder  has  been  proposed  by 
Lisfranc.  Supposing  the  left  extremity  is  to  be  re- 
moved, the  patient  is  placed  on  an  elevated  seat,  one 
assistant  pressing  the  artery  against  the  first  rib,  while 
another  draws  the  arm  forwards :  the  operator,  stand- 
ing behind  the  patient  with  a  long-bladed  catling, 
pierces  the  integuments  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  latis- 
simus dorsi  muscle,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  axilla, 
and  pushes  it  obliquely  upwards  and  forwards,  till  its 
point  strikes  against  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion; 
then,  by  raising  the  handle  of  the  knife,  its  point  is 
lowered,  and  protruded  just  in  front  of  the  clavicle  at 
its  junction  with  the  acromion  By  cutting  down- 
wards and  outwards,  he  then  forms  a  flap  from  the 
superior  and  posterior  part  of  the  arm,  including  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  a  part  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi.  This  being  held  back  by  the  assist- 
ant, the  joint  is  cut  through  from  behind  forwards, 
and  a  corresponding  flap  is  formed  by  cutting  down- 
wards and  outwards,  between  the  muscles  and  bone, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm.  When  the  operation  is 
on  the  right  side,  the  patient  should  be  seated  on  a  low 
chair,  and  the  catling  thrust  from  above  downwards, 
from  the  part  just  in  front  of  the  point  where  the  clavi- 
cle is  connected  with  the  acromion,  the  surgeon  raising 
his  hand  as  the  instrument  proceeds  downwards  and 
backwards,  until  its  point,  has  come  out  at  the  inner 
edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  when  the  flap  is  to  be 
made,  and  the  operation  finished  as  above  directed.;—1 
(See  Averill's  Operative  Surgery,  p.  135.  Also  Lis- 
franc de  St.  Martin,  et  Champesme,  Nouveau  Procede 
Op  ratoire  pour  I'amputation  du  bras  dans  son  articu- 
lation scapulo-humerale.    Paris,  1815. 

Speaking  of  this  mode  of  operating,  Richerand  re- 
marks ;  "  en  l'employant,  on  parvient  a  desarticuler 
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lTiumerns,  et  a  sparer  lc  bras  en  aussi '  peu  d£  temps 
qu'en  met  un  liahile  deeoupeur  A  detacher  l'aile  d'un 
p'erdrbc."— .  1\  514.) 

The'last  method  which  I  shall  describe  is  that  of  M. 
Scoutteten.  It  is  done  on  the  left  arm,  as  follows : — 
The  surgeon  first  takes'hSld  of  the  middle  of  the  arm 
■with  his  left  handy  and  raises  it  tour  or  five  inches  frtm 
the  side.  With  his  right  hand  he  then  applies  the  point 
of  the  scalpel  immediately  below  the  acromion;  and 
passes  it  into  the  flesh  until  it  touches  the  head  of  tire 
humerus.  He  then  depresses  the  handle,  and  forms 
the  first  incision,  which  extends  downwards  four 
inches  from  the  point  of  the  acromion,  and  divides  the 
posterior  third  of  the  deltoid,  and  the  greater -part  of  the 
fibres  of  the  long  portion  of  the  triceps  down  to  the' 
bone.  The  second  incision  is  next  commenced  with 
.the-  point  of  the  knife  directed  downwards  upon  the 
innej  side  of  the  limb,  and  in  front  of  the  biceps,  on 
a  level  with  the  place  where  the  first  incision  ended. 
The  wound  is  then  extended  inwards  and  upwards  to 
the  acromion,  where'it  terminates  byjoinmg  tin;  first. 
These  two  wounds  form  a  triangle!  which  nnrtly  con- 
sists of  relinqftished  integuments,  and  has  its  base 
downwards.      »     '    •  v         '■»■'»'  , 

In  order  to  find  the  joint  with  greater  ease,  the  sur- 
geon may  now  detach  a  little  of  the  deltoid  from  the 
bone.  An  assistant  can  also  keep  the  edges  of  fhe  in- 
cision, asunder,  so  that  the  operator  may  be  enabled  to 
see  and  divide  the  capsular  ligament,  and'  the  tendons 
of  the  supra-spinatus,  infra-spinatus,  and  teres  minor, 
which  ace  inserted  into  the  greater  tubercle  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis,  Which  is 
inserted  into  the  lesser  tubercle.  The  operator,  who 
constantly  keeps  hold  of  the  arm,  now  communicates 
to  it  some  rotatory  movements,  in  order  to  bring  the 
above  tendons,  one  after  another,  under  the  knife-,  and 
divide  them  with  the  capsule.  Immediately  the  cap- 
sule and  tendons  have  been  cut  through,  the  head  of 
the  bone  readily  quits  its.socket.  The  surgeon  luxates 
the  bone  by  pushing  it  a  little  upwards,  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  inclining  the  condyle's  towards  the  side. 
The  next  proceeding  is  to  divide  the  flesh  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  limb  as  closely  as  possible  down  to  the 
bone ;  but  when  the  knife  approaches  the  artery,  this 
vessel  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  and  compressed  by  an  as- 
sistant, before  the  incision  is  completed.  In  this  way, 
no  hemorrhage  need  be  apprehended. 

When  it  is  the  right  limb,  the  only  difference  is,  that 
the  first  incision  is  made  at  the  inner  side  of  the  arm, 
and  extended  up  to  the  acromion.  Scoutteten  consi- 
ders a*  single  assistant  sufficient,  and  compression  of 
the  subclavian  artery  unnecessary. —  II.  Scoutteten,  La 
Methode  Ovalaire,  ou  Nouvelle  Methode  pour  amputer 
dans  les  Articulations,  Paris,  1827,  4to.) 

When  the  scapula  is  shattered,  of  course  the  loose 
fragments  should  he  taken  away,  and  if  the  acromion 
he  broken,  and  the  remnant  of  it  pointed  and  irregular, 
this  sharp  rough  portion  should  be  sawed  off',  as  was 
practised  longago  by  M.  Faure. — (See  Mem.de  l'Acad.  dc 
Chir.  t.  6,  p.  114.)  In  one  case,  indeed,  Larrey  found 
it  necessary  to  take  away  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
scapula,  and  the  humeral  end  of  the  clavicle. — (Mem. 
de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  432.)  Sawing  off  part  of  the  acro- 
mion and  coracoid  process,  as  a  general  rule,  seems  to 
me  quite  unnecessary  (see  Fraser  on  the  Shoulder-joint 
Operation,  8vo.  Loud.  1813  and  improper,  not  only 
as  producing  delay,  but  wounding  other  parts  which 
should  not  be  at  all  disturbed. —  See  Guthrie  on  Gun- 
shot Wounds,  p.  235, 2S6,  <fcc.)  The  practice  of  scraping 
away  the  cartilage  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  except  when 
it  is  diseased,  is  not  of  greater  value. 

Amputation  at  the  shoulder  has  been  partly  super- 
seded by  a  preferable  operation,  even  in  cases  in  which 
it  would  formerly  haye  been  deemed  quite  indispensa- 
ble ;  such  as  considerable  gun-shot  fractures  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  a  caries  of  the  substance  of  this  part, 
&c.  Boucher, in  1753,  proved  that  considerable  wounds 
extending  into  the  shoulder-joint  might  be  success- 
fully treated  fty  extracting  the  fragments  and  splinters 
of  bone.— (Mom.  de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  287  et  461.) 
Instances  are  also  recorded,  in  which,  when  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  humerus'  in  children  had  been  totally 
disunited  from  the  body  of  that  bone,  a  cure  was  ac- 
complished by  making  such  incisions  as  allowed  the 
portions  of  bone,  now  become  extraneous  bodies,  to  be 
taken  away.  The  earliest  case  cf  this  kind  on  record 
f»  that  hi  which  M.  Thomas,  a  surgeon  at  Pezenaa  in 


Langucdoc,  removed  the  separated  head  of  fhe  humerus 
in  1710,  which  in  a  child  lour  years  of  age  presented 
itself  loose  in  an  incision  which;  had  been  prevtOusly 
made  lor  the  extraction  of  some  sequestra.  1  ne  par- 
ticulars may  be  read  in  Guthrie's  valunb.c  woi  K.— ■< urn 
(;ini-sl-.ot\Vounds,p.-:i5..Vc.)  Mr  .AS  hite  of  Manches- 
ter proceeded  farther,  Ibr  he  mafic  a  deep  incision  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  dislocated  (he  head  of  the  hume- 
rus, which  he  knew  was  carioufe,  and  pushing  it 
through  the.  wound  tdok  it  off  with  a  saw.  He  began 
an  incision  at  the  orifice  of  a  sinus  situated  just  below 
the-processus  acromion,  and  extended  the.  Wound  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  humerus,  by  which  all  the  subja- 
cent bone  was  Drought  into  view.  He.  then  took  hold 
of  rhe.patieiit's  elbowland  easily  forcing  the  upper  end 
of  the  humerus  out  of  its  socket,  he  brought  it  lo  en- 
tirely out  of  the  wound  that  he  readily  grasped  it  in 
his  left  hand,  and  held  it  there  till  he  had  sawed  it  off 
with  a  common  amputation  saw,  having  first  applied  a 
pasteboard  card  between  the  bone  and  the  skin.  'Ihe  _ 
patient  did  not  lose  more  than  two  ounces  of  bleod, 
only  a  small  artery  which  partly  surrounded  the  joint 
being,  wounded,  which  was  easily  secured,  . 

In  about  five  or  six  weeks,  tlie  part  from  which  the 
bone  had  beenjaken  had  .acquired  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  firmness,  and  the  boy  w  as  able  to  lift  a  pretty 
heavy  w  eight.  At  the  end  of  two  months,  a  Targe  piece 
of  the  whole  ,  substance  of  the  humerus  was  ready  to 
separate  from  the  sound  bone,  and  with  a  pair  of  forceps 
it  was  easily  removed. '  After  this  exfoliation  the  wound 
healed  very  fast,  and  in  lour  months  after  the  opera- 
tion, the  boy  was  discharged  perfectly  curod.  On  com- 
paring this  arm  with  the  other,  it  was  not  quite  an 
inch  shorter :  the  boy  had  the  perfect  use  of  it,  and 
could  not  only  elevate  his  arm  to  any  height,  but  per- 
form the  rotary  motion  as  well  as  ever.  1  he  figure  of 
the  arm  was  not  at  all  altered.  Mr  .White  did  not  make 
use  of  any  splints,  machine,  or  bandage,  during  the 
cure,  in  order  to  confine  the  limb  strictly  in  one  certain 
situation,  nor  was  the  patient's  arm  ever  dressed  in 
bed,  but  while  he  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  bear  it  standing  up.  To  this  method,  Mr. 
White  attributed  the  preservation  of  the  motion  of  tha 
I  joint. 

"  As  this  is  the  first  operation  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  performed,  or  at  least  made  public  (says  Mr. 
White),  I  thought  the  relation  of  it  might  possibly  con- 
duce to  the  improvement  of  the  art.  That  ingenious 
surgeon  Mr.  Gooeh^has  indeed  related  three  instances 
of  tlie  heads  of  bones  being  sawed  off  in  compound 
luxations.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  lower  heads  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula  were  sawed  on";  in  another,  that'of 
the  radius ;  and  in  the  third,  that  of  the  second  bone  of 
the  thumb;  but  these  were  in  many  respects  different 
from  phe  present  case.  I  believe  it  will  seldom  happen, 
that  this  operation  will  not  be  greatly  preferable'to  am- 
putation of  the  arm  at  the  scapula,  as  this  last  is  gene- 
rally performed  for  a  caries  of  the  ujiper  head  of  the  os 
humeri,  and  as  the  preservation  of  a  limb  is  always  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  and  what  every  surgeon  of 
the  least  humanity  would  at  all  times  wish  for,  but 
particularly  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  whole  limb  and 
its  actions  are  preserved  entire,  the  cure  no  ways  pro- 
tracted, and  the  danger  of  the  operation  mpst  undoubt- 
edly less.  For  though  amputation  is  often  indispen- 
sably necessary,  and  frequently  attended  with  little 
danger  or  inconvenience  when  only  part  of  a  limb  is 
removed,  yet  when  the  whole  is  lost,  the  danger  is 
greatly  increased,  and  the  loss  irreparable."  Mr. .White 
concludes  with  suggesting  an  analogous  operation  for 
removing  the  head  of  the  femur,  in  lieu  of  amputation 
at  the  hip.    Something  of  this  ktnd  is  indeed  reported 

to  have  been  actually  done  on  a  girl  with  success.  

See  Joannis  Mulder  Oratio  de  Mentis  1'.  Camperi,  &c 
p.  81.  Cases  in  Surgery,  by  C.  White,  p.  57  :  or  Phil. 
Trans,  vol.  50,  for  1769.) 

Here,  however,  the  acetabulum  and  pssa  innominate 
being  alwu'  or  generally,  more  diseased  than  the 
head  of  the  femur,  neither  of  these  operations,  I  think, 
ought  to  be  attempted.  Long  after  the  publication  of 
White's  case,  via.  in  1767",  an  example,  in  which  Yiga- 
roux  adopted  the  same  practice,  in  1788,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  profession  :  the  result,  however,  was  un- 
fortunate, the  patient,  a  lad  seventeen  vears  of  ape, 
having  died  soon  after  the  experiment. -(See  CEuvrew 
de  Chir.  Prat,  par  I.  M.  I.  Vigaroux  (fils),  Montp. 
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Mr.  Bent,  of  TWwfastle,  inserted  a  similar  case  to 
Mr. White's  In  the  64th  vol.  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. White  made  only  ono  incision,  from,  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  acromion  down  to  the  midflle  of  the  arm. 
Bent,  not  being  able  to  g<Jt  at  the  head  of  the  bone' 
through  the  wound  which  he  had  made,  from  the  clavi- 
cle to  the  attachment  of  the  .(pectoral  muscle,  detar-heu 
a  portion  of  the  dcltojd  w'here  it  is  connected  with 'the 
clavicle,  and  another  part. where  it  is  adherent  to  the 
humerus.  A  tlurd  successf'trl  case  is  also  reported  in 
the  69trrvol.  of  the  same  work,  p.  6.  Afterward-, 
Biomfield  published  some  'directions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  surgeon  in  such  operations.— iChir/Obs.  and 
Cases.)  Sabatier  proposed  rhi&ing  -two- cuts  at  the 
upner  part  of  the  artn,  which  mfect  below  like,  the  letter 
V,  extirpating  She  flap,- dividing. theMuner  head  of  the 
biceps  antl  capsular  ligament  ■  dislocating  the 'head  of 
the  bone,  and  sawing  it  6fT.— (Medecine- Op^-ratoire, 
1 3. )  ".'«'« ' 

•  I. -think  the  cases  recorded  by  White  and  Bent  are' 
truly  important;  inasmush  as  they  are  the  earliest 
models  of"  a  practice  which  may  sometimes  supersede 
all  occasion  for  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  muti- 
lating operations 'of  surgery*  ,  To  military  and  naval 
surgeons,  these  cases  cannot  "fail  to  be  highly  interest- 
ing, as  they  must  have  frequent  opportunities  of  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  instruction-  wjiich  they  afford. 
Larrey,  who  was  surgeon-general  to  the  French  army 
m  Egypt,  employed  the  practice  with  tile  greatest  sue- 
<cass,  in  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds,.  He  thereby  saved 
■  limbs,  which,  according  to  ordinary  precepts  and  opi- 
nions, would  have  been  a  just  ground  for  amputating 
at  the  shoulder;  and  when  it  is  considered,  npt  only 
that  a  most  dangerous  operation  is  avoided,  but  that 
an  upper  extremity  is  saved,  for  which  no  substitute 
can  be  applied,  we  must  allow  that  the  plan,  first  sug- 
gested and  practised  by  Mr.White,  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated.  When  the  arm  was  fractured  near  it's 
tipper  extremity  by  a  rfmsket-ball,  most  surgeons  for- 
merly deemed  it  necessary  to  amputate  the  iimh.  Here 
says  l.arrey,  it  would  be  useless  to  dilate  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  the  ball,  because  a  sufficient  opening  could 
not  be  prudently  made  in  this  way  for  the  extraction 
of  the  head  of  the  bone.  Yet  this  body  is  now  an  ex- 
traneous substance,  having  lost  its  connexion  with  the 
shaft  ot  the  humerus,  and  its  presence  exciting  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  of  the  joint,  abscesses,  necrosis 
&c  Here  Larrey  seems  to  imply,  that  the  detached 
head  of  the  bone  cannot  unite  again  ;  an  assertion 
■which,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  quite  incorrect,  as  1  have 
attended  several  cases  in  which  the  humerus  was 
broken  very  high  up,  .yet  united  without  difficulty. 
I  he  bad  symptoms,  which  he  so  emphatically  attri- 
butes to  the  detachment  of  the  head  from  the.  body  of 
the  bone,  are  in  reality  the  effects  of  the  gun-shot  vio- 
lence itself.  If,  iherefore,  the  head  of  the  bone  were 
merely  broken  off,  and  it  and  the  neighbouring  part  of 
the  bone  not  splintered,  nor  the  flesh  not  more  exten- 
sively injured  than  would  arise  from  the  passage  of  a 
musket-ball,  and  the  joint  itself  not  involved,  I  should 
question  the  propriety  of  having  recourse,  at  once1 
either  to  the  extraction  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  or  am- 
putation at  the  shoulder.  When  the  bone  is  shattered 
the  ease  is  often  very  different,  andLarrey's  practice 
is  then  commendable.  In  confirmation  of  these  senti- 
ments, 1  may  mention  Mr.  Guthrie's  opinion,  who  in 
reference  to  the  extraction  of  the  head  of  the  bone, 
fc.v>s,  he  does  not  consider  a  perfect  fracture  of  the  hu- 
merus an  inch  below  , is  head  (although  there  he  evi- 
h»  LPe,,'aratIon)  as  del"anding  even  this  operation,  as 
nthPr  !,  n0W"/u.ch  case*  do  well  when  treated  as 

aon  01  *M  nearl.y  i°5t.-(0n  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p. 
f^iL  H°Wevci-  it ■»  lair  to  mention /that  Mr.  Guilne 

$  he  bone?/"'? i0n  af  lhe  ^ou'derwhen  tteTody 
of  trie  bone  is  splintered  or  has  long  fissures  in  it  in 

a  lie  2£?22  he  fc  P^ly  right  The  other  on" 
Thi  P nna^y  calculated  for  cases  in  which 

SfcS^a?"?"  10  "le  head  *"d.  uppermost 

be  enlarged.  However,  others  might  argue,  that  sirrh 
dila.ation'should  be  made  only  when  tb?Kf^, 
t>»  serously  broken,  and  the  fragments  will  probably 
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require  immediate  removal.  But  whatever  course  he 
adopted,  the  most  rigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment  will 
be  proper;  and  if  abscesses  form,  depending  opening 
should  be  made  for  the  discharge.  ^  fc 

■  J.arrey  says,  "1  luwrhad  the  good  fortune  on  ten 
different  occasions  to  supersede  'the  necessity  for  am- 
putation-at  the  shoulder,  by  the  complete  and  imme- 
diate extraction  of  (lie  head  of 'the  humerus  or  its  splin- 
ters without  delay.  I  perform  the  operation  in  the 
foj. owing  manner  .1  make  an  incision  in  the  centre  of 
the  deltoid  muscle,  and  parallel  t/f.ils  fibres,  carrying 
the  incision  as,low  down  as  possible.  /I  get  the  edo-es 
of  the  wound  drawn  asunder,  in  order  to  lay  bare  the 
articulation,  of  which  the  capsule  fs -generally  opened 
to  the  first  incision,  and  (by  means  of"  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury  I  detach  with  the  greatest  ease  from  their  in- 
sertions the  tendons  of  the  supra  and  infi-a-spinatif  of 
the  teres  minor,  of  the,subsoanuI<irjs,  and, of  the  lon^ 
head  of  tlfe  biceps ;  then  I  disengage  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  and  remove  it  through  the  wound  in.  the  del- 
toid hy  means^if  my  fingers  or'of  an  elevator.'  1  bring 
the  humerus  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  fix  it  in  a  proper 
position  with  the  aid  of  a  sling  and'  {  bandage.  Such 
is  th»  operation  which  I  performed  on  ten  patients  in 
extirpating  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  one  of  these  died 
of  trie  hospital  fever,  two  of  the  scurvy  at  Alexandria 
and  the  fourth,  after  be  was  cured,  died  of  the  plague 
on  ourreturn  to  Syria.    The  rest  returned  to  France 
in  good  health.    In  some  the  arm  became  anchyiosed 
to  the  shoulder,  and  in  others  an  artificial 'joint,  allow- 
ing of  motion,  was  formed."— ;See  Mi  m.  de  Chir.  MiH- 
taire,  t.  2,  p.  175.)    Another  successful  ease  of  the 
ame  kind  was  published  by  Mr.  Morel.— ,  See  Medico- 
Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  161.) 
Mr.  Guthrie  thinks  it  not  sufficient  to  make  a  simple 
eision  through  the  deltoid  muscle  into  the  capsular 
;ament.  and  take  away  the  fragments  of  bone,  but 
ges  the  removal  at  thCsame  time  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  capsular  ligament,  lest  disease  still  go  on  in 
the  joint.   Also,  as  it  is  mpossibleto  know  beforehand, 
m  what  state  the  bone  may  be  below  the  fracture  'that 
is,  with  respect  to  fissures  running  more  or  less  down 
it  ,  he  advises  (lie  incision  designed  for. the  extraction 
of  the  splintered  head  of  the  bone,  to  be  made  in  a  situa- 
tion where,  if  amputation  at  the  joint  be  found  indis- 
pensable, it  will  be  of  advantage.   Mr.  Guthrie  like- 
wise describes  the  manner  of  turning  out  the  head  of 
the  bone  in  these  cases,  and  sawing  it  off;  the  neces 
sity  of  which,  however,  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend 
unless  the  taking  away  of  any  sharp  spicula  of  the" 
upper  end  of  the  body  of  the  bone  be  implied,  which 
rnay be  right.-  On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  333-335  f 
My  ideas,  however,  chiefly  extend  to  the  removal  of 
loose  fragments  and  splinters ;  and  with  respect  to  saw- 
nig  off  the  head  of  the  bone,  this  is  a  proceeding  I  sun- 
£°™'  nTe,c.?ssar"y  limited  to  the  kind  of  cases'  reported  ' 


todm,  No.  68,'p.. 

In 'Mr.  Symc's  example  the  head  of  the  humerus  was 
diseased.  A  perpendicular  cut  was  made  from  the 
acromion  through  the  middle  of  the  deltoid,  extending 
nearly  to  us  insertion.  A  similar  incision  was  then 
made  upwards  and  backwards  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  first  wound,  and  a  large  flaprformed  from  the  back 
portion  of  the  deltoid,  "  which  being  held  up  exposed 
the  joint  so  far,  that  says  Mr.  Syrnf)  I  was  able  'toin- 
sulate  the  head  of  the  bone  by  means  of  my  finger,  and 
then  to  detach  ibe  scapular  muscles  from  their  con- 
nexions with  the  tuberosities,  when,  the  arm  being 
brought  forwards,  I  easily  protruded  the  head  of  thl 
humerus,  embraced  it  in  my  left  hand,  and  sawed  it 
■OS  without  any  injury  to  (he  other  parts."—  i  Op.  cit.- 
p.  51.)  A  portion  of  the  acromion,  being  diseased,  was 
removed  with  the  cutting  plyers.  From  what  has  been 
stated,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  when  the  object  is  merpiv 
to  extract  splinters,  a  single  perpendicular  incisioajfiU 
hfe,hUVhat  When  the  j°int  is  diseased,  andTho 
head  of  the  bone  requires  to  be  sawed  off,  the  operation 
wiU  be  much  facilitated  by  following  the  plan  adopted 
by  Mr,  Syme.  In  this  gentleman's  case  the  patient  re 
covered,  and  the  shoulder  had  motion  in  every  directinn" 
Walther  first  demonstrated  on  the  dead  bodv  th» 
practicableness  of  amputating  the  scapula ;  and  in  ™. 
case,  where  this  bone  was  inseparably  connected  with 
a  tumour  the  greater  part  of  it  was  successfully™? 
moved  by  Haymann.-  See  Walther  in  Journ  ft,  tw 
b.  5,  p.  274  S  and  Haymann,  vol.  cit.  p.  569.J   The  pw 
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ticulars  are  also  detailed  by  Chelius.— (Handb.  der 
Cnir.  b.  2,  p.  759.) 

AMPI'TaTION  op  the  heads  of  bones. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pott,  dated  1782,  Mr.  Park,  surgeon 
to  the  Liverpool  Hospital,  made  the  proposal  of  totally 
extirpating  many  diseased  joints,  by  which  the  limbs 
might  be  preserved,  with  a  share  of  motion  that  would 
still  allow  them  to  be  very  useful. 

Mr.  Park's  scheme,  in  short,  was  to  remove  entirely 
the  extremities  of  all  the  bones,  which  form  the  dis- 
eased joint,  with  the  whole  or  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  capsular  ligament ;  and  to  obtain  n  cure  by  meaas 
of  callus,  or  by.  uniting  the  femur  to  the  tibia,  when  the 
operation  was  done  on  the  knee ;  and  thehumerus  to  the 
radius  and  uj£%  when  it  was  done  .on  the  elbow ;  go 
as  to  have  no  moveable  articulation  in  those  situations. 

In  order  to  learn  wnether  the  popliteal  vessels  could 
be  avoided  without  much  difficulty  in  the  excision  pf 
the  knee,  Mr.  Park  made  an  experiment  on  the  dead 
subject.  An  incision  was  made,  beginning  about  two 
inches  above  the  upper  end  of  the  patella,  and  extend- 
ing about  as  far  below  its  lower  part.  Another  one 
was  made  across  this  at  right  'angles,  immediately 
above  the  patella,  down  to  the  bone,  and  nearly  half 
round  the  -limb,  the  leg  being  in  an  extended  state. 
The  lower  angles  formed  by  these  incisions  were 
raised  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  ■capsular  ligament ;  the  pa- 
tella was  then  taken  out ;  the  upper  angles  were  raised, 
so  as  fairly  to  denude  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  to 
allow  a  small  catling  to  he  passed  across  the  posterior 
flat  part  of  the  bone,  immediately  above  the  eondyles, 
ca"re  being  taken  to  keep  one  of  the  flat  sides  of  the 
point  of  the  instrument  quite  close  to  the  bone  all  the 
•way.  The  catling  being  withdrawn,  an  elastic  spatula 
•was  introduced  in  its  place,  to  guard  the  soft  parts 
while  the  femur  was  sawed.  The  head  of  the  bone, 
thus  separated,  was  carefully  dissected  out ;  the  head 
of  the  tibia  was  then  with  ease  turned  out  and'  sawed 
on",  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  capsular  ligament 
disseeted  away,  leaving  only  the  posterior  part  cover- 
ing the  vessels,  which  on  examination  had  been  in  very 
little  danger  of  being  wounded. 

The  next  attempt  was  on  the  elbow :  a  simple  lon- 
gitudinal incision  was  made  from  about  two  inches 
above  to  the  same  distance  below  the  point  of  the  ole- 
cranon. The  integuments  having  been  raised,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  divide  the  lateral  ligaments,  and 
dislocate  the  joint ;  but  this  being  found  difficult,  the 
olecranon  was  sawed' off,  after  which  the  joint  could" 
be  easily  dislocated  without  any  transverse  incision, 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  os  humeri  sawed  off,  and 
afterward  the  heads  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  This  ap- 
peared an  easy  work  ;  but  Mr.  Park  conceives  the  case 
will  be  difficult  in  a  diseased  state  of  tire  parts,  and 
that  a  crucial  incision  would  be  requisite,  as  well  as 
dividing  the  humerus  above  the  condyles,  in  the  way 
done  with  respect  to  the  thigh-bone. 

Mr.  Park  first  operated,  July  2,  1781,  on  a  strong, 
robust  sa  lor,  aged  33,  who  had  a  diseased  knee,  of  ten 
years'  standing.  The  man's  sufferings  were  daily  in- 
creasing and  his  health  declining.  Mr.  Park  wished 
to  avo d  .naking  the  transverse  incision,  thinking  that, 
after  -  ng  the  patella,  he  could  effect  his  object  by 
the  lo  .fi  luminal  one;  but  it  was  found  that  the  differ- 
ence between  a  healthy  and  diseased  state  of  parts 
deceived  him  in  this  expectation.  Hence  the  idea  was 
relinquished,  and  the  transverse  incision  made.  The 
operation  was  finished  exactly  as  the  one  on  the  dead 
subject  related  above.  The  quantity  of  bone  removed 
was  very  little  more  than  two  inches  of  the  femur,  and 
rather  more  than  one  inch  of  the  tibia.  The  only  ar- 
tery divided  was  one  on  the  front  of  the  knee,  and  it 
ceased  to  bleed  before  the  operation  was  concluded, 
but  the  ends  of  the  bones  bled  very  freely.  In  order  to 
t'  --'undant  integuments  from  falling  inwards, 
keep  the  re  wounds  in  tolerable  contact,  a  few 

a  ,d  the  edges  of  the  fce(i8[n„3  were  light  and  su- 
8UTeS,^ul  ^  limb  was  put  into  a  tin  "case,  suffi- 
ftltt  tbe  whole  of  it,  from  the  ankle 

deal  of  trouble  a^  d  tnat  it^ wd  ^ 
embarrassing  c'reum?'*n?fVin  a  fix(,d  position,  the 


nuses  which  lormea.  un  "  ,,  ;r;i;„71H  n„{ 
the  first  symptoms  were  not  at  all  ^™»8-_™J 
the  patient  was  obliged  tt?  keep  his  bed  nine  or _ten 
weeks,  and  it  was  many  months  more  before  the  cure 
was  complete.  The  man  afterward  went  to  sea,  and 
did  his  duty  very  well.        •         .  iur_ 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Pott,  another  excision  of  the  knee  was  done,  by  Mr. 
Park,  on  the  22djpf  June,  but  t}ie  event  was  unsuc- 
cessful, as  the  patient  lingered  till  the  13tb  of  October, 
and  then  died.  ,       .    __      '  • 

In  17«&,  P.  F.  Moreau  presented  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Surgery  a  memoir  proposing  the  excision  of 
carious  joints.  ,  R  only  seems  necessary  to  notice  here 
the  difference  in  Moreau's  plan  of  operating  irom  that 
adopted  by  our  countrjman.  Moreau,.  the  son,  who 
has  published  the  account,  observes,  that  the  multipli- 
city of  flaps  is  unnecessary,  as  two  answer  every  pur- 
pose ;  and  lie  deems  Mr.  Park's  direction  to  remove  the- 
olecranon,  if  this  be  free  from  caries,  at  leasTuseless. 
Moreau  junior  operated  on  the  elbow  as  follows :  with 
a  dissecting  Scalpel  he  cut  down  to  the.sharp  edge  or 
spine  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  about  two 
inches  above  its  tuberosity  ;  and,  directed  by  the  spine, 
he'earried  the  incisioi)  down'  to  the  joint.  He  did  the 
same  on  the  other  side,  and  then  connected  the  two 
wounds  by  a  trans-verse  incision,  which  divided  the 
skin  and  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  immediately  above 
the  olecranon.  The  flap  was  dissected  from  the  bone, 
and  held  out  of  the  way  by  an  assistant.-  - 

The  flesh  which  adhered  to  the  front  Of  the  bone 
above  the ,  condyles  was  now  separated,  care  being 
taken  to  guide  the  point  of  the  instrument  with  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand,  and  when  the  handle  pf  the 
scalpel  could  be  passed  through  between  the  flesh  and 
the  bone,  M.  Moreau  allowed  it  to  remain  there,  and 
sawed  the  bone  through  upon  it.  The  removal  of  the 
piece  of  bone  was  next  finished,  by  detaching  it  from 
all  its  adhesions.  The  removal  of  the  heads  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  remaining  to  be  done,  was  more  diffi- 
cult, and  the  first  flap  being  insufficient,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  another.  The  lateral'  incision,  at 
the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  was  extended  downwards, 
along  the  external  border  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ra- 
dius. The  head  of  the  radius  Was  separated  from  the 
surrounding  parts  ;  its  connexion  with  the  ulna  de- 
stroyed; and  a  strap-of  linen  was  introduced  between 
the  bones,  in  order  to  keep  the  flesh  out  of  the  way  of 
the  saw.  The  radius  was  sawed  through,  near  the  in- 
sertion of  the  biceps,  which  was  fortunately  preserved. 
Some  remaining  medullary  cells,  filled  with  pus,  were 
removed  with  a  gouge.  The  ulna  was  now  exposed, 
by  extending  the  lateral  incision  on  the  inner  aide  of 
the  arm.  Thus  another  flap  was  made,  and  detached 
from  the  back  part  of  the  forearm,  and  that  portion  of 
the  bone  which  it  was  wished  to  remove.  The  bone 
being  separated  from  every  thing  that  adhered  to  it, 
and  a  strop  of  linen  put  round  it  to  protect  the  flesh, 
about  an  inch  and  a  hall'  of  it  was  sawed  off,  measuring 
from  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  downwards.  A  few  dis- 
eased medullary  cells  were  taken  away  with  the 
gouge.  Two  or  three  vessels  were  tied,  and  the  flaps 
were  brought  together  with  sutures.  In  a  fortnight 
this  man  became  so  well,  that  he  was  allowed  to  go 
wherever  he  pleased,  with  his  arm  supported  in  a  case. 
The  arm  wa3  {it  first  powerless,  but  it  slowly  regained 
its  strength,  and  the  man  could  ultimately  thrash  eorn 
and  hold  the  plough  with  it,  <fcc. 

Seven  months  after  another  operation,  performed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  preceding  one,  by  Moreau  the 
father,  the  patient  was  completely  cured,  and  two  years 
after  this  period  the  flexion  of  the  forearm  on  the  arm 
was  very  distinct.  In  another  case  only  one  longitudi- 
nal incision  and  a  transverse  one  were  made,  the  flap 
being  of  course  triangular.  The  patient  got  well  in  six 
weeks,  and  in  three  months  more  joined  his  regiment. 

In  all  Moreau's  cases,  the  flexion  and  extension  of 
the  forearm  were  preserved,  which  circumstance  no 
doubt  depended  very  much  on  the  insertion  of  the  bi- 
ceps not  being  destroyed,  ^fter  the  excision  of  the 
knee,  however,  the  bones  grew  together. 
,  Moreau  junior's  method  of  operating  differed  from  his 
father's,  inasmuch  as  the  patient  was  in  a  recumbent 
instead  of  a  sitting  po-uure,  and  the  os  humeri  sawed 
before  it  was  dislocated. 

In  a  knee-case,  Moreau  the  father  operated  as 
lollows:— He  made  a  longitudinal  incision  on  each 
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side  of  the  thigh,  between  the  vasti  and  the  flexors  of 
the  leg,  down  to  the  bone.  These  incisions  began 
about  two  inches  above  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and 
"were  carried  down  along  the  sides  of  the  joint  till  they 
reached  the  tibi^.  They  were  UBited  by  a  transverse 
cut,  which  passed  below  the  patella,  jiown  to  the  bone. 

The  flap  was  raised ;  but  the  patella  attached  to  it, 
being  diseased,  was  dissected  out.  The  limbVas  then, 
bent,  so  as  to  bring  the  condyles  of  the  femur  into 
view.  As  it  was  desired  to  cut  them  from  the  body  of 
the  bone  before  dislocating  them,  every  thing,  adhering 
to  them  behind,  where  they  joined  the  body  of  the  Rone, 
was  scparated,',and  at  that  place  the  fore-finger  of  the 
left  hand  was  passed  through,'  in  order  to  press  back 
the  flesh"  frofn  the  bone  while  the  saw  was  used.  The 
kaee  having,  been,  bent,  Moreau  drew  the  cut  piece  to- 
wards him,  and  easily  detached  it  from  the  flesh  and 
ligaments.  "  .  .  C  *  •—    « ; 

The liead  of  the  tibia  was  laid  bare  by  an  incision 
nearly  eighteen  lines  long,  rriade  on  ihe  spine  of  that 
bone.  The  first  lateral  incksion  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  knee  was  extended  nearly  as  far.down  on  the  head 
of  the  fibula.  Thus  were  obtained  one  flap  which  ad-' 
hered  to  the  flesh  filling  up  the  interosseous  space,  and 
another  triangular  flap  formed  of  the  skirl  covering 
the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia,  which  bone  was  of  ne-* 
cessity  exposed  before  the  saw  could  be  applied.    " 'j 

Upon  raising  the  outer  flap,  the  head  of  the  fibula 
came  into  view,  and  after  being  separated  from  its  at- 
tachments was  cut  oflf  with  a  small  saw.  The  inner; 
flap  was  then  raised,  and  the  head  of  the  tibia  hav- 
ing been  -separated  frorri  the  muscles  behind,  was 
strwed  off— (See  Moreau  (le  fils),  Obs.  pratiques  rela- 
tives a  la  resection  des  articulations  affectees  decarie.' 
Paris,  an  xi.)  Some, cases  and  remarks,  in  favour  of 
the  excision  of  diseased  joints,  have  been  published 
by  Mr. -Crampton  —  (Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.4, 
p.  185,  &c.)  He  has  removed  with  success  one  knee 
and  one  .elbow.  Another  knee-operation  may  be  set 
'down  as  a  failure,  no  union  having  taken  place,  and  a 
sinus  and  discharge  having  continued  in  the  ham  until 
the  patient's  death,  three  years  and  two  months  after 
the  operation.  Respecting  the  plan  of  operating  on  the 
knee  he  concludes  thus  :  "  I  am  satisfied,  from  repeated 
trials  on  the  dead  subject,  that  the  operation  can  be 
most  safely  and  rapidly  executed  by  separating  the 
condyles  from  all  their  attachments  previously  to  sawing 
the  bone.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  flap  containing 
the  patella  is  turned  upwards,  the  edge  of  the  knife 
should  be  carried  round  the  condyles  close  to  the  bone, 
so  as  to  divide  all  the  ligaments  which  connect  the 
femur  with  the  tibia.  The  tibia  can  then  with  great 
ease  be  pushed  backwards,  and  as  much  of  the  pro- 
jecting condyles  can  be  removed  as  the  operator  may 
think  necessary." — (Vol.  cit.  p.  213.) 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  insert  in  this  work 
the  account  of  cutting  out  the  ankle-joint,  an  operation 
■which  will  never  be  extensively  adopted  ;  nor  shall  I 
add  any  thing  more  concerning  the  mode  of  removing, 
in  a  similar  way,  the  shoulder-joint.  In  treating  of 
amputation  in  this  situation  I  have  already  said  enough, 
and  whoever  wishes  for  farther  information  respecting 
this  practice,  must  refer  to  Dr.  Jeffrey's  work,  entitled 
"  Casss  of  Excision  of  Carious  Joints."  (Glasgow,  1606.) 
This  publication  contains  all  that  was  then  known  on 
the  subject.  Dr.  JefFray  has  recommended  a  particu- 
lar, and. indeed  a  very  ingenious,  saw,  for  facilitating 
the  above  operation.  The  saw  alluded  to  is  construct- 
ed wiili  joints,  like  the  chain  of  a  watch,  so  as  to  allow 
itself  to  be  drawn  through  behind  a  bone,  by  means  x*f 
a  crooked  needle,  like  a  thread,  and  to  cut  the  bone 
from  behind  forwards  without  injuring  the  soft  parts. 
An  instrument  of  this  kind  was  executed  in  London  by 
Mr,  tti.  imnis,  who  was  assisted  in  making  it  by  his 
nephew,  the  present  Mr.  Richards,  of  Brick-lane.  In 
placiug  the  saw  under  a  bone,  its  cutting  edge  is  to  be 
turned  away  from  the  flesh.  Handles  are  alterward 
hooked  on  the  instrument.  r 

!  According  to  my  notions  of  the  treatment  of  diseased 
joints,  as  lorig.as  the  patient's  strength  is  riot  subdued 
by  the  irritation  of  the  local  disease,  humanity  dictates 
the  propriety  of  persevering  in  an  attempt  to  save  the 
affected  limb,  &c.  vyai  a  patient,  greatly  reduced  by 
hectio  symptoms,  be  able  to  recover  from  so  bold  and 
bloody  an  operation  as-  the  dissection  of  the  whole  of 
the  knee-joint  out  of  the  limb  ?  If  some  few  should 
escape  with  life  and  limb  preserved,  would  the  bulk  of 


persons  treated  in  Jhis  manner  have  the  same  good 
fortune  ?  I  cannot  admit  that  the  extirpation  of  the 
whole  of  so  large  an  articulation  as  the  knee  can  be 
compared  with  the  operation  of  amputation,  in  point  of 
simplicity  and  safety.  However,  it  is  not  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  practising  the  former,  that  I  would  found  my 
objections  ;  for  I  believe  that  any  man  possessing  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  kig,  might 
contrive  to  achieve  the  business.  The  groands  on 
Which  I-withhold  my  approbation  from  the  attempt  to 
cut,  out  large  joints  are  the  following  :— 1.  The  great 
length  of  time  which  the  healing  of  the  wound  re- 
quires. Whoever  peruses  the  case  of  Hector  M'C'aghan, 
will  find  that  the  operation  was  performed  on  the  2d 
of  July,  1781,  and  that  it  was  February  28th  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  before  all  the  subsequent  abscesses  and 
soreg  were  perfectly  healed.  This  space  of  time  is 
very  nearly  eight  months  !  Mr.  Park  describes  the 
patient  as  a  strong,  robust  sailor,  and  gives  no  farther 
particulars  concerning  the  state  of  his  constitution 
than  that  his  health  was  declining.,  -I  entertain  little 
doubt,  that  if  the  excision  of  trie  knee  had  been  per- 
formed in  that  state  of  the  health-  in  which  amputation 
Becomes  truly  indispensable,  this  man  would  not  have 
survived  the  illness  arising  from  the  operation.  The 
only  other  case  in  which  Mr.  Park  extirpated  the  knee 
ended  fatally.  In  the  instance  related  by  Moreau  there 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  considerable  debility.  This  pa- 
tient escaped  the  first  dangers  consequent  to  so  severe 
an  operation ;  and  after  three  months'  confinement, 
the  patient  was  in  such  a  state  that  Moreau  expected 
lie  would  be  able  to  walk  upon  crutches  in  another 
month  or  six  weeks  !  The  young  man,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  dysentery  and  died. 
On  the  21st  of  October,  18CJ,  Mulder  extirpated  the 
knee-joint  of  a  pregnant  woman  in  the  hospital  at  Gro- 
ningen ;  but  she  died  of  tetanus  on  the  8th  of  the  fol- 
lowing February.  He  conceives  that  the  operation  is 
much  facilitated  by  removing  the  ends  of  the  femur 
and  tibia  in  their  connected  state.— (See  Diss,  de  Arti- 
culis  extirpandis  auctore  G.  H.  Wachter,  1810.)  2. 
Even  supposing  the  excision  of  the  knee  to  be  followed 
by  all  possible  success,  is  the  advantage  of  having  a 
rontilated,  shortened,  stiff*  limb,  in  lieu  of  a  wooden  leg, 
sufficiently  great  to  induce  any  man  to  submit  to  an 
operation,  beyond  a  doubt  infinitely  more  dangerous, 
than  amputation  ?  I  think  not.  The  practice  is  at  pre- 
sent nearly  exploded  in  this  country ;  but  I  hear  every 
now  and  then  of  its  being  adopted  at  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Crampton  has  thought  it  worthy  of  revival.  The  diffi- 
culties of  his  operations,  however,  and  tediousness  of 
the  after-treatment,  and  in  particular  the  general 
course  and  termination  of  one  of  his  twp  knee-cases, 
as  represented  by  himself,  are  Sufficiently  discouraging. 
No  doubt,  more  limbs  might  be  saved  by  this  practice 
than  by  that  of  amputation,  but  more  lives  would  be 
lost.  On  this  principle  I  see  no  reason  for  "  preferring 
excision  to  amputation.  Many  interesting  observations 
on  the  extirpation  of  various  diseased  joints  may  be 
found  in  the  above-mentioned  dissertation  by  Wachter, 
and  in  the  analysis  of  it  by  Langenbeck.— (Bibl.  fur  die 
Chir.  b.  3,  G6ttingen,  1811.) 

In  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject.  I  may  just  notice 
the  interesting  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Dunn  of  Scarbo- 
rough, who  cut  out  several  of  the  tarsal  bones,  in- 
cluding the  diseased  surface  of  the  astragalus,  and  also 
some  of  the  metatarsal  bones  from  a  boy's  foot,  with 
complete  final  success.  The  hemorrhage,  however, 
was  profuse,  and  great  difficulty  experienced  in  stop- 
ping it.  Whether  this  bold  experiment  merits  imita- 
tion, I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  fact  merits  attention. —  See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
II,  p.  337.)  Consult  also  White's  Cases  in  Surgery; 
Sabatier,  Seances  publiques  de  PAcad.  de  Chir.  Pans, 
1779,  p.  73 ;  et  Mem.  de  l'lnstitw;  National,  vol.  5, 1805; 
Roux,  de  la  Resection,  &c.  de  portions  d'os  malades, 
4c!  Paris,  1812 ;  Ph.  Crampton,  in  Dublin  Hospital 
Reports,  vol.  4, 1827. 

AMPUTATION:  OF  THE   FINiJERS  AND  TOES,  AND  PART 
OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  best  surgeons  all  agree  with  Mr.  Sharp,  that  the 
amputation  of  the  fingers  and  toes  is  most  convenient- 
ly performed  in  their  articulations.  With  a  common 
scalpel,  the  skin  is  to  be  cut  through  circularly,  not 
exactly  upon  the  joint,  but  a  little  towards  the  extre- 
mity of  the  finger  in  order  that  a  sufficient  flap  may 
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le  presorved  for  covering  the  end  of  the  bone.  On 
taking  away  a  finger  from  a  metacarpal  bone,  Mr. 
Sharp  recommends  making  two  small  longitudinal  inci- 
sions on  each  side  of  the  joint,  as  a  means  of  facilitating 
the  separation. 

In  amputating  the  fingers  and  toos,  the  operation  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  cutting  into  the  joint  when  it  is 
bent.  Having  made  an  opening  in  the  back  part  of  the 
capsule,  one  of  the  lateral  ligaments  may  easily  be  cut, 
after  whicli  nothing  keeps  the  head  of  the  bone  from 
being  turned  out,  and  the  surgeon  has  only  to  cut 
through  the  rest  of  the  exposed  ligamentous  and  tendi- 
nous parts. 

Some  recommend  making  a  small  Semicircular  flap 
of  skin  to  cover  the  bone  ;  but  this  is  quite  unneces- 
sary if  care  be  taken  toAlraw  the  skin  a  little  up,  and 
to  cut  where.  Mr.  Sharp  directs.  However,  as  making 
a  small  flap  gives  little  pain,  I  have  generally  followed 
this  method,  though  it  appears  to  me  nearly  a  matter 
of  indifference  which  plan,  is  adopted.  In  operating  at 
the  joints  between  the  phalanges  and  metacarpal  bones, 
a  flap  should  always  be  made,  either  ,o;i  ■  the  upper  or 
under  part  of  the  fingers  to  be  removed.    >  ! 

Although  it  is  generally  best  to  remove  the  fingers 
at  the  joints,  it  is  sometimes  thought  right,  where  the 
injury  just  includes  the  joint  and  no  more,  to  saw 
through  the  bone,  instead  of  operating  at  the  next  ar- 
ticulation.—(See  Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  334.) 
The  division  can  also  be  readily  made  with  cutting 
plyers. 

It  may  happen,  that  the  bones  of  the  toes  and  only 
part  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are  carious,  in  which 
case  the  leg  need  not  he  cut  off,  but  only  so  much  of 
the  foot  as  is  disordered.  A  small  spring  saw  is  here 
the  most  convenient.  When  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  heel  and  the  remainder  of  thevfoot  will  be 
of  great  service,  and  the  wound  heal  up  safely,  of 
which  Mr.  S.  Sharp  says,  he  had  in  his  time  seen  one 
example. — (Op.  of  Surgery,  chap.  37,  ed.  3.)  Mr. 
Hey  confirms  this  statement  of  Sharp's  concerning  the 
impropriety  of  removing  the  whole  foot,  when  the  me- 
tatarsarbones  are  carious,  and  every  other  part  of  the 
leg  is  sound,  as  the  remainder  of  the  foot  is  of  im- 
mense service  in  walking,  the  use  of  the  ankle  not 
being  destroyed. 

Mr.  Hey  describes  a  new  mode  of  removing  the  me- 
tatarsal bones,  which  on  repeated  trial  has  fully  an- 
swered his  expectations.  By  the  term  new,  I  here 
mean  a  particular  method,  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously described,  though  it  may  have  been  performed 
by  others  sooner  th.ah  by  Mr.  Hey  himself;  for  the 
merit  of  having  first  done  it  is  imputed  to  the  late  Mr. 
Turner,  of  North  Yarmouth,  who  did  it  with  success 
about  the  year  1787. — (See  Hutchison's  Pract.  Obs.  p. 
70.)  Mr.  Hey  makes  a  mark  across  the  upper  part  of 
the  foot,  to  denote  where  the  metatarsal  bones  are 
joined  to  those  of  the  tarsus.  About  half  an  inch 
from  this  mark,  nearer  the  toes,  he  makes  a  trans- 
verse incision  through  the  integuments  and  muscles, 
covering  the  metatarsal  bones.  From  each  extremity 
of  this  cut,  he  makes  an  incision  along  the  inner  and 
outer  side  of  the  foot  to  the  toes;  he  removes  all  the 
toes  from  the  metatarsal  bones,  and'  then  separates  the 
integuments  and  muscles,  forming  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
from  the  inferior  part  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  keeping 
the  edge  of  the  knife  arvnearthe  bones  as  possible,  in 
order  to  expedite  the  operation,  and  preserve  as  much 
muscular  flesh  in  the  .flap  -as  can  be  saved.  He  then 
separates  tlie  four  smaller  •  metatarsal  bones  at  their 
junction  with  the  tarsus,  and  divides,  with  a  saw,  the 
projecting  part  of  the  first  cuneiform  bone,  which  sup- 
ports the  great  toe.  The  arteries  being  tied,  Mr.  Hey 
applies  the  flap,  which  had  formed  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
to  theinteguments  which  remain  at  the  upper  part, find 
keeps  them  in  contact  with  sutures.  The  cicatrix  be- 
ing situated  at  the  top  of  the  foot,  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  hurt,  while  the  place  where  the  toes  were  situ-, 
ated  is  covered  with  such  strong  skin.  viz.  what  pre- 
viously formed  the  sole  of  the  foot,  that  it  cannot  be 
injured  by  any  moderate  violence— ,See  Practical  Ob- 
servations in  Surgery,  p.  535,  Sec.) 

When  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  is  alone 
diseased,  Mr.  Hey  recommends  dissecting  it  out  from 
the  cuneiform  bone,' instead  of  sawing  it.  The.latter 
plan  cannot  be  easily  accomplished,  without  removing 
part  of  the  integuments  and  muscles,  and  making  a 
transverse  as  well  as  a  longitudinal  incision  These 


disagreeable  things  may  oe  avoided  by  following  the 
method  of  Mr.  Hey,  or  that  of] Mr. €. Bjft  - 
moving  the  metatarsal  bone,  either  of  the  little  or  great 
toe,  the  latter  gentleman  directs  us  to  ^urry  a  scalpel 
round  the  root  of  the  toe,  and  then  along  the  side  ol 
the  foot.  The  flaps  are  then  to  be  dissected  back,  the 
metatarsal  bone  is  to"  be  separated  from  the  next,  and 
its  square  head  is  to  be  detached  from  the  tarsus.— 
(Operative  Surgery,  .vol.  1,  J).  3i)0.) 

The  removal  of  the  central  metatarsal  and  metacar- 
pal bones  is  an  operation  fit  much  dilliculty,  and  the 
sawing  of 'them  is  hardly  practicable,  without  injuring 
tire  soit  parts.  Hence,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  with 
Mr.  C.  Bell,  that  instead  of  a,  formal  amputation,  it  is 
better  to  extract  the  diseased  botes  from  the  foot  or 
hand,  as,  indeed,  Mr.  Hey  was  in  the  habit  or  doing.  - 
That  skilful  surgeon,  I.angenbeck,  hoNvever,  has  da* 
vised  a  ready  mode  of  taking  away  the  middle  linger 
with  its  metacarpal  bone  from  the  os  magnum,  or  the. 
ring-finger,'  with  its  metacarpal  bone,  from  the  articu- 
lation of  the  latter  with  the  os  magnum  and  os  cunei- 
fonne.  In  order  to  find  out  these  articulations,  he 
draws  a  line  from  the  upper  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb  straight  across  to  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  finger  to  be  extirpated,  and  at  this  place 
he  begins  his  first  incision,  winch  runs  towards  each 
side  of  the  finger  like  an  inverted  V.  The  bone  is  then 
separated  all  round  from  the  soft  parts,  and  dislocated 
from  the  carpus,  when  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but 
to  cut  the  parts  towards  the  palm,  where  the  wound  is 
■also  made  to  resemble  an  inverted  V,  but  does  not  ex- 
tend any  farther  than  is"  necessary,  to  complete  the  se- 
paration.— \See  Langenbeck's  Bibl.  b.  1,  p.  575,  and 
plate  3,  f.  1.)  This  is  unquestionably  a  simple  and 
excellent  method  of  operating,  which  Langenbeck  also 
recommends  as  the  best  way  of  removing  such  bones 
of  the  metatarsus,  as  are  not  situated  at  the  sides  of 
the  foot :  care  being  taken  tojsave  a  flap  from  the  sole. 
It  is  often  difficult,  however,  to  know  with  certainty 
whether  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  metacarpal  or 
metatarsal  bones  ;  and  if  it  be  not,  and  the  carpus  or 
tarsus  be  affected,  the  operation  will  not  answer,  and 
amputation  be  indispensable.  This  happened  in  one  ' 
of  Langenbeck's  cases,'in  which  he  had  removed  one 
of  the  metacarpal  bones,,. 

Modern  surgeons  never  amputate  the  whole  of  tho 
foot  or  hand,  when  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of 
preserving  any  useful  portion  of  it,  though  the  rest 
may  be  most  severely  shattered.  Tivus,  when  a  sol- 
dier had  been,  struck  by  a  grape-shot,  wiiich  shattered 
the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  little  and  ring-fingers, 
grazed  the  middle  finger,  and  tore  up  the  integuments 
on  the  palm"  and  back  of  the  hand,  Mr.  Guthrie  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  the  twp  fingers  arid  thumb,  although, 
in  the  removal  of  the  other  parts,  no  regular  flaps- 
could  be  made  for  covering  the  wound. — (On  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  p.  382.)  In  winter  campaigns,  the  toes,  and 
more  or  less  of  the  foot,  are  often  attacked  with  morti- 
fication from  cold.  In  this  circumstance,  when,  the 
disorder  does  not  extend  beyond  the  middle  of  the  foot 
or  the  toes,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  away  the  gan- 
grenous part.  On  the  first  entrance  of  the  French 
army  into  Holland,  alter  the  revolution,  Paroisse  met 
with  many  of  these  eases,  in  which  it  was' necessary 
merely  to  take  away  the  metatarsal  bones,  or  .some- 
times those  of  the  tars,us<  AH  the  patients  operated 
upon  - in  this  manner  for  the  efi'epts  of  cold  were 
fcured  ;  walking  afterward  with  more  or  less  diffi-" 
culty,  according  as  the  portion  of  the  foot  takemaway  • 
had  -been  greater  or  smaller. — (Opuscules  de  Chir.  p. 
2180  ■•  '  '    ,  "• 

M.  Roux,  in  his  late  publication!, tfnds  fault  with  our 
ignorance  of  (Jhopart's  "method  of  removing. a  part  of  ' 
the  foqt.  He -says,  "  Tarn  certain,  the  principal  sur- 
geons in  England  have  never  practised,  and  are  -even* 
totally  unacquainted  with,  the  amputation  of  the  foot* 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  halves  of  the  tarsus,  or 
jhopart's  operation." — (Voyage  fait,  a  Loridresen  1814, 
ou  Parallel  oe  la  Chirurgie  An'gloise  a'vec  la  C'hirur- 
gie  Franchise,  p.  33-",)  As  it  is  an  operation  of  consi- 
derable merit.  I  think  it  will  be  useful  to  introduce  a 
description  of  it  in  the  present  work.  It, is  performed 
in  the  nearly  parallel  articulations  of  the  as  calcis  wilh 
the  os  cuboides,,  arid  of  the  astragalus  with  the  os  na- 
vicular. Thus  the  heel  is  preserved,  on  which  the 
patient  can  afterward  walk,.  The  performs  e  of  fc 
is  simple.  The  tcumiauct  iiaviug  been  appued,  the  - 
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surgeon  is  to  make  a  transverse  incision  through  the 
skin  which  covers  the  instep,  two  inches  from  the 
ankle-joint.  He  is  to  divide  the  skin,  and  the  extensor 
tendons  and  muscles  in  that  situation,  so  as  to. expose, 
the  convexity  of  the  tarsus*  He  is  next  to  make  on 
eaoji  side  a  small  longitudinal  incision,  which  is  to  be- 
gin below  and  a  little  in/front  of  the  malleolus,  and  is 
to  end  af  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  flrstt  incision. 
Alter  having  formed  in  this  way  a  (lap  of  integuments,  lie 
is  to  let  it  be  drawn  upwards  by  the  assistant  who  holds 
the  leg.  There  is  no  occasion  to  dissect 1  and  reflect 
.the  Slap;  for  the/cellular  suUstahce  conhecting  the 
skin  with  the  subjacent  aponeurosis  is  so  loose,  tnat  it 
.can  easily  be  drawn  up  above,  the  place  where  the 
iofnt  of  the  calcaneum  witti  the  cuboides,  and  that  be< 
tween  the  astragalus  and  scaphoides,  ought.to-.be 
opened.  The  surgeon  will  penetrate  the  last  the  most 
easily,  particularly  by  taking  for  his 'guidance  the  emi- 
nence which  indicates  the  attachment  of  the  tibialis 
amicus  muscle  to  the  inside  of  the  os  naviculars. 
The  joint  of  the  os  cuboides  and  os  calcis  lies  pretty 
nearly  in  the  same  transverse  line,  but  rather  obliquely 
forwards.  The  ligaments  having  been  cut,  the  loot 
falls  back.  The  bis'toiiry  is  tta$n  to  be.  put  down,  and 
the  straight,  knife  used,  with  which  a  Hap  of  the  sort 
oarts  is  to  be  formed  under  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus, 
long  enough  to  admit  of  being  applied  to  the  naked 
bones  so  as  entirely  to  cover  them.  It  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  this  position  with  three  or  four  strips  of  ad- 
hesive plaster,  which  are  to  extend  from  the  heel,  over 
the  flap,  to  the  inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  leg. 

Chopart  used  to  fie  every  artery  as  soon  as  it  was 
divided.  On  the  instep,  the  continuation  of  the  ante- 
rior tibial  artery  will  require  a  ligature ;  and  in  the 
sole,  the*  internal  and  external  plantar  arteries,  in  the 
thickness  of  the  flap  of  soft  parts,  must  generally  be 
"  taken  up.  One-half  of  each  ligature  is  to  be  cut  away, 
and  the  other  one  is  to  be  left  hanging  out  between  the 
plasters,  at  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  point. 

VValthet  and  Graefe  have  given  some  very  precise 
directions  for  the  performance  of  this  operation.  A 
cut  is  first  made,  beginning  half  an  inch  below  the 
outer  anfcle,  and  extending  forwards  along  the  side  of 
the  foot  two  inches.    Another  similar  incision  is  then 
made  from  one  inch  below  the  inner  ankle.  Thefootis 
now  to  be  bent  upwards,  and  the  first  two  cuts  united 
by  a  transverse  incision,  two  finger-breadths  from  the 
front  of  the  tibia.   A  flap  is  then  dissected  up,  as  far 
back  as  the  commencement  of  the  lateral  incisions,  or 
a  line  corresponding  to  the  articulation  of  the  astraga- 
lus with  the  os  naviculare,  and  of  the  os  calcis  with 
the  os  cuboides.  .  An  assistant  now  checks  the  bleed- 
ing by  applying  the  points  of  his  fingers  on  the  mouths 
-of  such  vessels  as  bleed  profusely,  and  holds  up  the 
flap.   The  extremity  of  the  foot  is  now  to  be  firmly  in- 
clined downwards,  so  as  to  stretch  the  ligaments  con- 
necting the  tarsal  bones  together.    The  ligaments  be- 
tween the  astragalus  and  os  naviculare  are  to  be  first  cut, 
-when  the  foot  may  be  twisted  somewhat  outwards, 
and  the  ligaments  between  the  os  calcis  and  os  cu- 
boioes  divide'd.   The  division  is  lastly  completed  by- 
cutting  through  the  soft  parts  regularly  from  above 
downwards,  with  the  precaution  of  directing  the  am- 
putating knife  so  as  to  leave  a  flap  composed  of  part 
of  the*  sole  of  the  foot  —  See  Abhandl.  aus  dem  Ge- 
biete  der  Prakt.  Med,  &c.  Landshut,  1810,  b.  ],  p.  152 ; 
aan  Graefe,  Nortnen  fur  die  Abl.  griissr.  Ghedm.  p.  142.  j 
Sometimes,  in  cohsequence  of  tile  soft  parts  of  the 
instep  being  all  gangrenous,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  the  flap  entirely  from  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  as  Klein  was  obliged  to  do  in  one  Of  his 
cases'.—  Practische  Ansichten  bedeutendsten  Chir.  Ope- 
ratiouen,  h.  1,  p:  28.)    Indeed,  Richerand  thinks  this 
mode  generally  advantageous,  as  the  line  of  the  cica- 
trix ,is  not  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stump, 
w  here  it  would  be  most  exposed  to  injury. — (Nosogr. 
Chir.  t.  2,  p.  5li2,  &c.  ed.  4.)    Langenbeck  and  Klein 
also  condemn  the  painful  arid  Unnecessary  measure  of 
dissecting  up  a  flap1  from  the.  instep,  as  advised  by 
Walther  arid  -Graefe.    Chopart  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  merely  drew  back  the  integuments  of  the  instep, 
without  making  any  detachment  of  them  from  the  sub- 
•  jacent  parts.   When  the  ends'  of  the  flexor  tendons  of 
the  toes  project  tpo  much  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lower  flap,  they  are  to  be  cut  shorter,  as  Klein  particu- 
'   larly  directs  ;  and  1  consider*  his  advice,  not  to  use 
sutures  for  keeping  the  flap  applied,  but  merely  strips 
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of  sticking-plaster,  perfectly  judicious. — (Op.  cit  r» 
33—34.)  . 

|  For  amputation  of  the  lower  jaw  see  note  on  "  Jaw- 
Bone."  For  amputation  or  excision  of  the  upper  jaw 
as  first  performed  in  this  country  by  Dr.  David  L.  Ro- 
gers, of  tins  city,  see  note  on  "Osteosarcoma;"  or  for 
the  details  of  the  case,  reference  may  be  had  to  the 
N.  Y.  Med.  and  Thys.  Journal  for  1824,  vol.. 3,  p.  301. 
For  amputation  orexsection  of  the  clavicle,  an  Opera- 
tion performed  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Molt,  in  1829, 
see  also  note  on  "  Osteosarcoma." — fcecsc.J 

The  following  sources  of  instruction,  on  the  subject 
of  amputation,  are  particularly  entitled  to  notice:  Cel- 
sus  de  Re  Medtcd.  LEuvres  de  Pat  e,  'livrePi,  chap.  3(J 
et  33.  James  Yunge,  Currus  Triumphults  i  Teic\>in- 
tko,  boo.  Lund.  1679.    R.  Wiseman,  Clur.  Treatises, 
Ho.  Loud.  JtS2.  .Sharp's   Operations  of  Surgery, 
chap.  37,  and. Critical  inquiry  into  theprcsent  stale  of 
Sui -aery,  chap.  8.    liai  alnn,  Traile  des  Plaies  d'Ar- 
mcs°d  Feu,  Pans,  1708.    Bertrundi,  Traili  ties  Ope- 
rations de  Chirurgie,  chap.  23.     Le  Dran's  Obs. 
de  Chir.  Pans,    1731,  and  his   Tra'itc  des  Opera- 
In, us  de   diirurgie,  Pans,  1742;   and  the  English 
Traaslaliun  with  the  additions  af  Chestiden,  by  Oata- 
ker,  Land.  1749  ;  Heister  s  Instil,  Chirurg.  pars  2, 
sect.  1,    Nouvclle  Melhode  pour  faire  I'  Operation  de 
t'Amputution  dans  I' A  rtieulationdu  Bras  avec  I'  Omo- 
plate,par  M.  de  Jm  Faye.    P.  H.  Dahl,  Vis.  de  Hu- 
meri Amputatione  ex  Articulo.  Gott.,  1760.  His- 
tuirc  de  V Amputation,  summit  la  Mithode  de  Verduhi 
el  Sabourin,  aoec  la  Description  d'un  nouvel  instru- 
ment pour  cette  Ope1  ration,  par  M.  De  la  Faye.  P. 
H.  F.  Verdutn,  Bis.  Epislolaris  de  JYuva  Arluv.ni  de- 
curlandorum  Rationc,  l2mo.  Amst.  1690.    Moyens  de 
rendre  plus  simple  et  plus  sure  I' Amputation  a.  Lam- 
beau, par  M.  de  Garengeot.    Observation  sur  la  Re- 
section de  V  Os,  apris  I' Amputation  de  la  Cuisse,  par 
M.  Veyrtt.    Memoire  sur  la  Saillie  de  I' Os  apris 
C Amputation  des  Membres ;    ou.   Von   examine  les 
causes  de  cet  inconvenient,  les  moyens  d'y  remedier,  et 
ceuc  de  la  prerenir,  par  M.  Lotus.    Seconde  Mi moire 
sur  V Amputation  ties  Grundes  F.xtri miles,  par  M. 
Louis.    The  foregoing  Essays  are  in  Mim.  de  I.' Acad, 
de  Chirurgie,  I.  5,  edit.  12mo.    R.  de  Vermale,  Obs.  et 
Remarques  de  Chirurgie.  pratique,  Manheim,  1767. 
Essai  sur  les  Ampututwns  dans  les  Articles,  par  M. 
Brasdor,  in  t.  15  Mim.  de  I' Acad,  de  Clur.  J.  U.  Bil- 
guer  de  Meiubrorum  Amputatione  rarissime  adntinis- 
Iranda  aut  quasi  abroganda,  4to.  Halat  Magd.  1761. 
While's  Cases  in  Surgery,  1770.  Brom field's  Chirur- 
gical  Observations  and  Oases,  vol.  1,  chap.  2,  Svo. 
1773.    O'Halloran's  complete  Treatise  on  Gangrene, 
Sre.,  with  a  new  Method  of  Amputation,  8vo.  Dublin, 
1765.    Alanson's  Practical  Observations  on  Amputa- 
tion, ed.  2,  1782.    J.  L.  Petit,  Traiti  des  Maladies 
Chir.  t.  3,  Parts,  1774,  or  the  later  ed.  1790.    R.  My- 
nor's  Practical  Thoughts  on  Amputation,  Birmivgh. 
1783.    T.  Kirklaud,  Thoughts  on  Amputation,  Ore. 
Svo.  Lond.  1780.    Loder,  Comment,  de  Nova  Alan- 
soni,  Amputationis  Melhodo,  Progr.  1,7,  Jen.  1784,  or 
Clur.  .Med.  Bcouuchtungen,  Sod.  Weimar,  1794.  J. 
F.  Tschepius,  Casus  de  Amputatione  Fcmoris  non 
Cruenta,  Haiw,  1742.    (,Hultcr,  Disp.  Clur.  5,  239.) 
Mitrsinna,  J\Teue  Med.  Chir.  Bcobacht.  Berlin,  1796; 
P.  F.  Walther,  Abhandl.  aus  dent  Gebiete  der  Pra/ct. 
'  Medicin,  besonders  der  Chirurgie   and  Augenheil- 
kun&dj  b.'lr  Landshut,  1810;  Kern.  Uebcr  die  Hutid- 
Ittnasweise  bey  der  Abselzung  tier  Glieder.  Wien, 
1814 ;  G.  Kloss,  Ve  Amputatione  Humeri  ex  Articulo, 
4to.  Francof.  1811;    W.'  Frascr,  An  Essay  on  the 
Shoulder-joint  Operation,  8vo.  Land.  1813.    H.  Robbi, 
De  Via  tic  Rationt;  qua  uliia  membrorum  AmputaliO 
instituta  es't,'4to.  Lips.  1815.    J.  P.  Roux,  Mvlnoire  et 
Obs.  surAa  Riunion  lnrmediate.-dc  la  Plate  apris 
UAhiputatitm,  Svtr.  Paris,  1814.        G.  Hause,  Ampu- 
tationis Ostium  prmcipua  quadam  momenta,  JJps. 
1801.    $.  F:  D.  Evans,  Practical-Observations  on  Ca- 
taract and  closed  Pupil,  and  on  the  Amputat  ion  of  the 
Arm  at  the  Shoulder,         8«o.  Land.  1815.    H.  J. 
Brunnivghausev,Erfahrunsenund  Bemerknngeuuber 
die  Amputationen,  8vo.  Bamb.  1818.  •  Langenbeck,  Bibl. 
fit,- die  (  lururgie,  b.  1,  p.  5C2,  frc.  Svo.  Gott.  1816. 
P.  G.  Van  Hoom,De  Us,  qua:  in  parlibus  Membri, 
prasertim  osseis,   amputatione  vuineratis  notanda 
sunt.  ito.  Lugtl.  1803.    Graefe,  Wurmen  fur  die  Ab- 
lo.uiur  grbsserer  Gliedm..  ito.  Berlin,  1813.  Klein 
Practische  Ansichten  bedeutendsten  Chir.  Op.  ft.l,  4tff 
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Stuttg.  1816.  A.  C.  Hutchison,  Practical  Observa- 
tions in  Surgery,  6vo.  Loud.  1816.  And  farther  Obs. 
on  the  proper  I'eriod  for  amputating  in  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  cV-c.  Sao.  Land.  1819.  Dr.  Hennen,  Princi- 
ples of  Military  Surgery,  2d  cd.  Boo.  Lond.  1820  ;  a 
work  full  of  valuable  practical  information.  Pott's 
Remarks  on  Amputation.  Sabatier,  Medecine  Opcra- 
<oi>c,  t.  3,  ed.  2.  Hey's  Practical  Observations  in 
Surgery,  edit.  2.  Remarques  et  Observations  sur 
V Amputation  des  Membres,  in  OZuvres  Chir.  de  De- 
sault  par  Bichat,  t.  2.  P.  J.  Ruux,  De  la  resection,  ou 
da  retranchement  de  Portions  a"  Os  malades,  soit  dans 
les  Articulations,  soit  hors  des  Articulations,  4to. 
Paris,  1813.  Reel's  Cyclopedia,  art.  Amputation- 
Vermischte  Chirurgisclie  Schriften,  von  L.  Schmitc- 
ker,  baud  1.  J.  Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery.  Cases 
of  the  Excision  of  carious  Joints,  by  Park  and  Mo- 
reau,  published  by  Dr.  Jeffruy.  Operative  Surgery 
by  C.  Bell,  vol.  1.  Richter's  A  iifangsgriindc  der 
Wundarzneykunst,-band  7.  Richerand,\YosograpUia 
Chir.  t.  4,  edit.  4.  B.  Bell's  Surgery,  vol.  5.  pelUtan, 
Clinique  Chirurgicale,  i.  3.  Gooch's  Chirurgical 
Works, — various  parts  of  the  3  volumes.  Larrey, 
Relation  Chirurgicale  de  I'Armie  d'  Orient  en  Egyple 
et  Syrie  ;  also  Mem.  de  Chirurgie  Militaire ;  books 
■which  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  surgeon.  Guth- 
rie on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  8oo.  Lond.  J815 ;  of  wliich 
a  new  edition  has  since  appeared  :  a  publication  which 
cannot  be  too  atlenti oely  studied  by  every  surgeon  who 
wishes  to  know  when,  as  well  as  how,  to  amputate  in 
'  cases  of  gun-shot  injury.  ■  Roux.  ParalUle  de  la  Chi- 
rurgie Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  336, 
Src.  Paris,  1815.  Lawrence  on  a  New  Method  of  ty- 
ing Arteries,  i^'C.  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  156, 
<Sc.  Report  of  Obs.  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals 
of  Belgium,  oy  Professor  Thomson,  1817.  Diction- 
naire  des  Scienkcs  Medicates,  art.  Amputation.  C. 
Acer  ill,  Operative  Surgery,  Loni.  1823.  Syme  and 
Liston,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  JVo-  78. 
Maingalt,  Mid.  Operatoire,  ful.  Paris,  1822,  contains 
excellent  lithographic  plates,  illustrative  of  amputa- 
tion. M.  J.  Chelius,  Handb.  der  Chirurgie.  b.  2, 
1827.  H.  Scoutteten,  La  Methode  Ovalaire,  ou  JVou- 
vellc  Methods  pour  amputer  dans  les  Articulations, 
4to.  Faris,  1827. 

AMYLUM.  Starch.  Powdered  starch  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  external  application  to  erysipelas;  but 
chiefly  in  clysters  when  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  af- 
fected with  spasm.  The  following  is  the  formula  used 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  H.  Mucilaginis  amyli, 
aquae  distillatae :  sing.  5  ij.  Tinct.  opii  guttas  quadra- 
ginta:  Misce. 

ANASTOMOSIS.  (From  ava,  through,  and  oroua, 
a  mouth.)  Anatomists  and  surgeons  imply  by  thi3 
term  the  communications  of  the  blood-vessels  with 
each  other,  or  their  running  and  opening  into  each  other, 
by  which  the  continuance  of  a  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  greatly  ensured,  and  the  danger  of  mortifica- 
tion lessened.  The  immense  importance  of  this  part 
of  our  structure  in  all  cases  in  which  the  main  artery 
or  veins  of  a  limb  are  obliterated,  is  particularly  conspi- 
cuous in  the  disease  called  aneurism. — (See  Aneurism.) 

Nay,  such  has  been  the  providence  of  nature  in  this 
respect,  that  even  where  the  thoracic  aorta  has  been 
completely  obstructed,  the  channels  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  blood  to  the  lower  extremities  have  yet  been 
found  adequate  to  that  purpose.  This  was  proved  in 
an  example  where  the  obstruction  had  been  gradually 
produced  by  disease,  and  the  anastomosing  vessels  of 
course  had  had  time  for  enlargement;  for  this  is  a 
very  different  'case  from  that  in  which  a  ligature  is 
suddenly  applied  to  the  aorta;  though,  as  far  as  can 
be  deduced .  from  the  particulars  of  some  experiments 
made  on  dogs  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  of  one  opera- 
tion in  which  he  tied  the  human  abdominal  aorta  (Sur- 
gical Essays,  part  1,  p.  101),  blood  will  still  pass  to  the 
lower  extremities  in  sufficient  quantity  for  their  nutri- 
tion. At  least  this"  inference  is  safely  deducible  from 
the  very  memorable  operation  to  wliich  I  have  referred, 
subject  to  one  important  condition,  viz.  that  there  be  no 
additional  cause  of  impediment  to  the  passage  of  blood 
to  the  lower  extremities  besides  the  ligature  above  the 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta.  When  Sir  A.  Cooper  tied  the 
human  aorta  in  the  abdomen,  the  experiment  was  made 
as  the  only  possible  means  of  hindering  a  man  from 
bleeding  to  death,  who  had  a  large  aneurism  of  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  artery  actually  beginning  to  bleed,  and  ex- 


tending too  high  to  admit  of  any  thing  else  being  done-. 
Now,  although  the  unfortunate  patient  was  not  saved,, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  chances  of  any 
other  result  were  very  small,  the  case  furnished  Hie  im- 
portant proof,  that  if  the  abdominal  aorta  be  suddenly 
and  completely  obstructed,  th£  blood  may  yet  pass  in 
adequate  quantity  to  the  lower  extremities,  provided 
there  exist  no  other  cause  of  impediment  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  into  those  members  ;  for  oh  the  side  occu- 
pied by  the  aneurism  the  circulation  in  the  limb  was 
stopped,  while  in  the  opposite  limb  the  circ  ulation  and 
natural  warmth  were  preserved.  To 'this  subject  I  shall 
hereafter  return. — aSee  Aorta.) 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  arterial  system 
of  the  limb,  when  the  main  artery  is  rendered  imper- 
vious by  the  application  of  a  ligature,  are  well  described 
by  Mr.  Hodgson;.  "  The  blood,  meeting  with  an  ob- 
stacle to  its  progress  through  the  accustomed  channel, 
is  thrown  in  greater  quantity  and  with  greater  force 
into  those  branches  which  arise  above  the  seat  of  the 
obstruction.  The  ramifications  of  these  branches,  in 
consequence  of  the  unusual  influx  of  blood,  undergo"  a 
remarkable  dilatation  ;  the  more  minute  vessels  also, 
by  which  they  anastomose  with  corresponding  ramifi- 
cations, arising  from  branches  given  off  below  the  ob- 
struction, are  from  the  same  cause  sufficiently  enlarged 
to  allow  a  free  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  inferior 
trunks  of  the  limb.  At  first,  the  circulation  is  in  this 
manner  carried  on  through  a  congeries  of  minute  anas- 
tomosing arteries ;  In  a  short  time  a  few  of  these 
channels  become  more  enlarged  than  the  rest :  asthese 
increase  in  size,  the  smaller  vessels  gradually  collapse, 
and  ultimately  a  few  large  communications  constitute 
permanent  channels  through  which  the  blood  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  parts  that  it  is  destined  to  supply.  This 
is  one  mode  by  which  a  collateral  circulation  is  esta- 
blished. 

"  But  in  some  situations  more  direct  and  ostensible 
inosculations  are  provided ;  so  that  when  one  channel 
is  obstructed,  the  blood  passes  at  once  through  the  other 
in  a  sufficient  stream  for  the  nourishment  of  the  part 
which  it  is  destined  to  supply.  Under  these  circum- 
stances no  dilatation  of  the  collateral  branches  is  ne- 
cessary :  the  circulation,  in  such  instances,  may  be 
said  to  be  constantly  carried  on  through  inosculating 
trunks.  These  great  communications  principally  exist 
in  the  extremities  of  the  body  where  the  dilating  im- 
pulse which  the  blood  receives  from  the  heart  is  of 
course  diminished.  Thus  the  radical  artery  inosculates 
freely  with  the  ulnar ;  the  anterior  with  the  posterior 
tibial ;  and  the  internal  carotid  with  the  vertebral  arte- 
ries. Two  modes  therefore  exist  by  which  arteries 
communicate  with  each  other— the  anastomoses  of 
minute  ramifications  and  the  direct  inosculations  of 
trunks."— (See  Hodgson  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries 
and  Veins,  p.  234.)  Refer  also  to  Inosculation.  The 
best  general  account  of  the  inosculations  in  relation 
to  aneurism  is  contained  in  Scarpa's  Treatise  on  Aneu 
rism ;  more  especially  the  Italian  edition,  wliich  is  em- 
bellished with  beautiful  engravings. 

ANCHYLOPS.  (From  ay%< ,  near,  and  u>\h,  the  eye.) 
Same  as  TEgylops. 

ANCHYLOSIS.  (From  ayvv\oS,  crooked.)  This 
denotes  an  intimate  union  of  two  bones  which  were 
naturally  connected  by  a  moveable  kind  of  joint  All 
joints  originally  designed  for  motion  may  become  an- 
chylosed,  that  Is,  the  heads  of.  the  bones  forming"  them 
may  become  so  consolidated  together  that  no  degree 
of  motion  whatever  can  take  place.  Bernard  Conner 
(De  stupendo  ossium  coalitu)' describes  an  instance  of 
a  general  anchylosis  of  all  the  bones  .of  the  human 
body.  A  still  more  curious  fact  is  mentioned  in  the 
Hist,  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences,  1710,  of  a  child  23  months 
old  affected  with  universal  anchylosis.  In  the  ad- 
vanced periods  of  life  anchylosis  more  readily  occurs 
than  in  the  earlier  parts  of  it.  The  author  of  the  ar-  ■ 
tide  Anchylosis  in. the  Encycloptdie  M  thodique  men- 
tions a  preparation  in  which  the  femur  is  so  anchylosed 
with  the  tibia  and  patella,  that  both  the  compact  and 
spongy  substances  of  these  bones  appear  to  be  common 
to  them  all  without  the  least  perceptible  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  them.  In  old  subjects  the  same  kind 
of  union  is  common  between  the  vertebras  and  between 
these  and  the  heads  of  the  ribs. 

Anchylosis  is  di/ided  into  the  true  and  false.  In  the 
true  the  bones  grow  together  so  completely  that  not  the 
smallest  degree  of  motion  can  take  place,  and  the  caso 
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Is  positively  incurable.  The  position  in  which  the  i  Anchylosis  may  follow  sprains  and  contusions  of  the 
joint  becomes  thus  unalterably  Seed  makes  a  material  joints,  and  such  shocks  as  the  articular  surfaces  expe- 
difference  in  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  oc-  - 


currence.  In  false  anchylosis  the  bones  have  not  com- 
pletely grown  together,  and  their  motion  is  only  dimi- 
nished, not  destroyed.  True  anchylosis  is  sometimes 
termed  complete  ;  false,  incomplete. 

In  young  subjects  in  particular,  anchylosis  is  seldom 
an  original  affection,  but  generally  the  consequence  of 
some  other  disease.  It  very  often  occurs  after  frac- 
tures in  the  vicinity  of  joints ;  after  sprains  and  dislo- 
6atious  attended  with 'a  great  deal  of  contusion;  and 
after  white  swellings  and  abscesses  in  joints,  Aneu- 
risms, and  swellings,  and  abscesses  on  the  outside  of  a 
jointtnay  also  induce  anchylosis..  In  short,.every  thing 
that  keeps  a  joint  for  a  long,  tlmem  otionless  may  give 
rise  to  the  affection,  which,  is  generally  the  more  com- 
plete the  longer  the  cause  has  operated. 

When  a  bone  is  fracture^  near  a  joint,  the  limb  is 
kept  motionlesscy  the  apparatus  during  the  whole  time 
requisite  for  tmiting'  the  bones.  'The  subsequent  in- 
flammation also  extends  to  the  articulation,  and  attacks 
the  ligaments  and  surrounding  parts.  Sometimes  these 
only  become  more  thickened  and  rjgid :  on  o'ther  occa- 
sions, the  inflammation  produces  a  mutual  adhesion  of 
the  articular  surfaces.-  Hence  fractures  so,  situated 
are  more  serious  than  when  they  occur  at  the  middle 
part  of  a  bone.  -  After  the  cure  of  fractures,  a  certain 
degree  of  stiffness  generally  remains  in  the  adjacent 
Joints,  but  this  is  differeru  from  true  anchylosis ;  it 
merely  arises  from  the  inactivity  in  which  the  muscles 
•  have  been  kSpt,  and  their  consequent  loss  of  tone.  , 
The  position  of  an  anchylosed  limb  is  a  thing  of 
great  importance.  When  abscesses  form  near  the 
joints  of  the  lingers,  and  the  tendons  mortify,  the 
fingers  should  be  bent,  that  they  may.  anchy lose  in  that 
position,  which  renders  the  hand  much  more  useful 
than  if  the  lingers  were  permanently  extended.  On 
the  contrary,  when  there  is  danger  of  anchylosis,  the 
knee  should  always-  be  kept  as  straight  as  possible. 
The  same  plan  is  to  be  pursued,  when  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  i£  dislo.ated  in  consequence  of  a  diseased 
hip.  When  the  elbow  cannot  be  prevented  from  be- 
coming anchylosed,  the  joint  should  always  be  kept 
bent.  No  attempt  should  ever  be  made  to  cure,  though 
every  possible  exertion  should  often  be  made  to  prevent 
a  true  anchylosis.  The  attempt  to  prevent,  however, 
is  not  always  proper,  lor  many  diseases  of  joints  may 
be  said  to  terminate  when  anchylosis  occurs. 

When  the  false  or  incomplete  anchylosis  is  appre- 
hended, incisures  should  be  taken  to  avert  it.  The.  limb 
is  to  be  moved  as  much  as  the  state  of  the  soft  parts  will 
allow.  Boyer  remarks,  that  this  precaution  is  much 
more  necessary  in  affections  of  the  ginglymoid  than  of 
the  orbicular  joints,  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the 
former  to  become  anchylosed,  by  reason  of  the  great 
extent  of  their  surfaces,  the  number  of  their  ligaments, 
and  the  naturally  limited  degree  of  their  motion. 

The  exercise  of  the  joint  promotes  the  secretion  of 
the  synovia,  and  the  grating  first  perceived  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deficiency  of  this  fluid  soon  ceases.  A  cer- 
tain caution  is  necessary  in  moving  the  limb  :  too  violent 
rnntion  might  create  pain,  swelling,  and  inflammation, 
and  even  caries  of  the  heads  of  the  bones.  It  is  by  pro- 
portioning it  to  the  state  of  the  limb,  and  increasing  its 
extent  daily,  as  the  soli  parts  yield  and  grow  supple, 
that  good  effects  may  be  derived  from  it.— (See  Boyer, 
Mai.  des  Os,t.2.)  Theuseof  embrocations  and  pump- 
ing cold  water  on  'he  joint  every  morning  have  great 
power  in  removing  the  stiffness  of  a  limb  remaining 
after  Qie  cure  of  fractures,  dislocations,  &c. 

Unreduced  dislocations  are  not  always  followed  by 
anchylosis.  Nature  often  forms  a  new  joint,  especially 
in  persons  of  the~lower-  order,  who  are  obliged  to  move 
their  limbs  a  great  deal,  in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
The  surrounding  cellular  substance  becomes  condensed, 
so  as  to  form  around  the  head  of  the^  luxated  bone  a 
membrane  serving  the  purpose  of  a  capsular  ligament. 
The  muscles,  at  firstf  impeded  in  their  action,  become 
so  habituated  to  their  new  state,  that  they  resume  their 
functions,  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  bones 
kyhieh  move  in  every  direction,  and  have  round  heads; 
but  in  ginglymoid  joints,  the  heads  of  the  bones  are 
only  imperfectly  dislocated,  and  the  motion  is  greatly 
restrained  by  the  extent  of  surface;  while  some  of  the 
numerous  ligaments  arc  only  sprained,  not  ruptured. 
These  causes  promote  the  occurrence  of  anchylosis. 


rience  in  leaping  or  falling  on  the  feet  from  great 
heights.  This  is  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms,  resulting  from  such  violence, 
have  not  been  properly  counteracted  by  bleeding  and 
other  general  remedies,  while  the  plan  of  beginning  to 
move  the  joint  gently  every  day,  as  soon  as  the  case 
will  allow,,  has  been  entirely  neglected. 

When  certain  diseases  of  joints  end  in  complete  an- 
clr,  losis,  it  is  sometimes  a  desirable  event.  In  fact,  it  is 
as  much  a  means  of  cure,  as  the  formation  of  callus  Is 
for  the  union  of  broken  bones.  The  disease  of  the  ver- 
tebras, described  by  Pott,  is  cured  as  s'oon  as  the  bones 
anchy  lose,  nor  can  the  patient  be  considered  well  be- 
fore this  event  has  taken  plaise.—  IV.  H.  Mailer,  de 
Anchylosi,  Lugd.  1707.  V Eneydodedie  Mithodique, 
purlir  Chir  t.\  ait.  Anchyloses  J.J-..  Petit,  Ti  aite 
iA  s  Mai.  <f  Os,  I.  2.  ./.  T.'VMt  de  fYynpcrsse,  de  Jin- 
Aylbset's  Pathologia  el  Cnratiune  ;  singularibvd ecfig. 
Hikstr.  4to.  Lugd.  1783.  Oenttejnan's  Magazine, 
17-'7,  iiiui;  rsat  anchylosis,  ligaments  ossified.  Wuri, 
Wimdttrin.  p.  '£14,  following  the  removal  of  the  patella, 
ks&difort,  Esereit.  Jicad.  p.  1,  fyc^ancjiylosis  of  the 
m-nyitl  with,  the  atlas,  ami  of  the  atlas  with  the  denta- 
tn's  ;  Stindifort,  Obs.  Pathol.,  anchylosis  of  the  jaw. 
Dumas,  Recueil  Pcriodique  de  la  Speiete  de  Med.  t.  10, 
p.  30,  and  t.  13,  p.  352.  Hennen's  Principles  of  Mili- 
r'y  Surgery,  p.  161,  &-c.  ed.  2.  The  examples  of  gtne- 
l  anchylosis  are  numerous:  Ploucquet  refers  to  Co- 
lumbus de  ReAnatomica  ;  Connor  dc  stupendu  Ossium 
tfqdlitu,  Dion.  MR)  JJeslaudes  in  Mem.  de  Vjicad. 
des  Sciences,  1716;  Frank,  Rcise  nach  Paris,  l^undon, 
Src,  p.  127,  anchylosis  of  all  the  joints,  except  those  of 
the  lower  jaw;  (jlirier,  in  Jo  urn.  de  MCd.  t.  12,  p. 273;. 
Voigl  Mug.  fur  den  Neuesten  Zuslandder Naturkunde, 
b  4, p.  412";  Portal,  Corns  d'Aual.  Med.  t.  i,  p.  14  ;  Phil. 
Trans.  JVo.  461  ;  J.  C.  Smith,  Nat.  Hist.  Hiberniai 
Comit.  1744.  Job  a  Meckrens  Obs.  c.  64,  p.  297, 
Callisen's  Systeina  Chir.  Hodiernal,  t.  2,  p.  699,  edit. 
1880.  Boyer,  Mai.  des  Os,  t.%  et  Traite  des  Mala- 
fin  s  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  553.  Verduc,  Traite  des  Bandages, 
chap.  35,  p.  172\  Richerand,  Jfosogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p:  223,. 
edit.  4.    Murray,  Diss,  de  Jiuchylosi,  Upsal.  1797. 

[A  highly  interesting  operation  has  been  performed 
by  Professor  Mott  for  the  cure  of  permanent  anchylosis, 
or  rather  "  immobility  of  the  lower  jaw,"  which  had 
existed  for  ten  years.  A  report  of  this  case  is  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  for  Nov.  1829 ;  but  as 
the  disease  and  operation  are  of  so  novel  and  interesting 
a  character,  Dr.  Mott,  at  my  request,  has  politely  fur- 
nished me  with  the  following  description  of  the  case, 
which  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  the  profession,  and  I 
therefore  insert  it  here. 

"A  young  man,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  from  North 
Carolina,  called,  with  the  lower  jaw  almost  immoveably 
fixed  to  the  upper.  No  motion  in  a  downward  direction 
could  he  discovered,  nor  was  the  most  powerful  effort 
with  the  hand  upon  the  chin  able  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree to  alter  its  situation.  He  "had  been  in  this  deplora- 
ble state  for  ten  years.  Unable  to  chew  a  mouthful 
of  food,  or  even  open  the  jaws  for  its  reception,  his 
food  had  to  be  introduced  through  a  small  opening,  oc- 
casioned by  an  irregularity  of  the  bicuspides  teeth  on 
the  right  side.  On  the  left  side,  just  within  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  a  very  firm  band,  of  more  than  ligament- 
ous hardness  was  to  be  seen  and  felt,  reaching  from 
this  point  along  the  alveolar  ridge  to  the  coronoid  process. 

Along  the  whole  course  of  this  adhesion  to  the  gum 
of  the  lower  jaw,  there  ' was  not  a  vestige  of  a  tooth,, 
and  he  stated  that  from  this  part  .the  jaw  had  been 
formerly  separated,  with  tjae  teeth  attached  to  it.  This 
morbid  adhesion  had  been  several  times  freely  divided; 
it  was  cut  from  within  the  mouth  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  never  permitted  the  least  motion  of  the  jaw. 

From  the  circumstance  that  he  could  give  a  little 
lateral  motion  to  the  jaw,  I  thought  that  his  mouth 
might  yet  be  opened,  and  the  deformity  removed.  I 
then  made  an  incision  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
on  the  left  side  through  the  cheek,  nearly  to  the  coro- 
noid process,  dividing  the  firm  cicatrix  within  com- 
pletely. The  jaws  being  relieved  by  dividing  all  the 
adhesions  between  them,  a  piece  of  very  broad  tape 
was  placed  between  the  teeth  by  a  probe  and  spatula, 
and  tied  some  distance  below  the  chin.  To  the  loop 
thus  formed  I  applied  all  the  strength  I  could  Command, 
but  not  the  least  yielding  of  the  jaw  could  be  discoverer} 


so 
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I  then  applied  the  principle  of  the  screw  and  lever, 
by  an  instrument  prepared  for  the  purpose,  composed 
of  two  steel  plates  about  three  inchesin  length.  When 
applied  to  each  other,  they  were  of  a  wedge-shape.  To 
the  large  end  was  attached  a  screw,  which,  when  turned, 
caused  the  thin  extremity  of  the  plates  to  expand.  This 
instrument  enabled  me  to  open  the  mouth  completely. 

With  considerable  difficulty  this  vice  was  insinuated 
between  the  range  of  teeth  on  the  left  side,  resting 
along  their  whole  course.  It  was  then  expanded,  by 
filming  the  screw,  and  such  was  the  report  that  at- 
tended the  yielding  of  the  lower  jaw,  that  several  pre- 
sent thought  it  was  broken,  but  the  noise  was  like  that 
attending  the  laceration  of  ligaments  rather  than  such 
as  attends  the  fracture  of  a  bone.  The  mouth  was  im- 
mediately opened  to  a  sufficient  extent. 

The  wound  was  closed  with  the  interrupted  suture 
and  adhesive  plaster;  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the 
cheek  to  the  jaws  internally,  pieces ,  01  sponge  were  in- 
terposed. The  patient  was  enabled  to  chew  his  food, 
and  to  converse  and  articulate  distinctly  as  the  result 
of  the  operation,  and  he  entirely  recovered. 

Dr  Blott  has  since  repeated  the  operation  with  the 
same  success  on  a  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

In  the  North  Amer.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  April, 
1828  Dr  J.  Rhea  Barton  has  published  a  most  success- 
ful operation  performed  on  *  case  of  anchylosis  at  the 
hip-joint,  attended  with  very  great  deformity,  after  l 
had  existed  for  more  than  eighteen  months  Iheobject 
of  the  operation  was  to  substitute  un  artificial  joint  for 
the  loss  of  the  natural  articulation  at  the  hip,  and  it  is 
most  honourable  to  Dr.-Barton,  and  ahke  gratifying  to 
the  profession  and  to  humanity,  to  record,  that  it  has 
been  most  completely  successful.  An  abridged  account 
of  this  novel  and  most  interesting  exhibition  of  consum- 
mate surgical  skill  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  late 
Philadelphia  edition  of  Cooper's  "  First  Lines,  ot 
ft  "was  performed  on  a  sailor  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital in  Nov.  182G.     \  ,a     . :  *.»  \> 

In  Dr  Francis's  edition  of  Denman's  Midwifery  is 
described  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  hip-joint,  in  some 
respects  novel  and  important.  It  is  in  effect  an  anchy- 
losis, and  is  denominated  "  a  displacement  of  bone 
■without  fracture  or  dislocation,"  inducuig  a  morbid 
change  in  the  form  and  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  such  as 
m&ht  wholly  defeat  the  process  of  natural  labour. 
The  patient,  an  adult  subject,  fell  on  the  right  hip ;  the 
injury  done  to  the  external  parts  was  comparatively 
slight;  but  an  inflammatory  action  took  place  in  the 
bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  which  caused  total  absorption 
of  the  bone,  and  the  protrusion  of  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone itself  into  the  cavity  of  me  pelvis.  Nor  was  the 
diseased  action  limited  to  these  changes ;  large  deposites 
of  osseous  matter  were  made  within  the  pelvis  sur- 
rounding the  absorbed  acetabulum ;  and  the  head  of  the 
tb>h-bone  was  by  the  same  material  augmented  to 
more  than  double  its  original  size.  The  neck  of  the 
bone  and  also  both  trochanters  were  considerably  in- 
creased in  bulk.  The  capacity  of  the  pelvis  was  dimi- 
nished' about  two  inches  in  its  superior  and  lateral 

P°ANEUR^Sm!  ot  ANEURYSM.  (From  :avcvpvvu,  to 
dilate  )  The  tumours  which  are  formed  by  a  preterna- 
tural dilatation  of  a  part  of  an  artery,  as  well  as  those 
swelling  which  are  occasioned  by  a  collection  of  arte- 
rial blood  effused  in  the  cellular  membrane,  in  conse- 
ouence  of  a  rupture  or  wound  of  the  coats  of  the  artery, 
receive  the  name  of  aneurisms.  According  to  these 
minions  aneurisms  are  of  two  kinds;  the  first  being 
tirmed  true  ;  the  second  spurious  or  false.  .Some  mo- 

lprn  writers  have  ventured  to  reckon  another  form 
nf  aneurism,  which  is  said  to  happen  when  the  exter- 
ml  coats  of  in 'artery  being  weakened  by  mechanical 
'  ni rrv  or  disease,  the  internal  coat,  protrudes  through 

he  breach  in  the  outer  coat,  so  as  to  form  a  tumour 
distended  with  blood.  This  case  hag  been  denominated, 
the  internal  mixed  aneurism,  or  aneur.sma  lierniam 

^  r,i  listens  The  reality  of  this  form  of  disease 
arte  f  S  trv  Dr.  W.  Hunter;  and  some  delicate 
was  believed  1 bv  U£  ,        mesenteric  ar- 

terieToT  frt « to  have  been  the  first  ground  of 
.tenes  ot  "°B->«tv  - neurism,  however,  has  not  been 
the  opinion.   Such  an  an™  I  doubted  the., 

universally  f^f^T^nck  but  because  there 
correctness  of  w»at  HaUer  aava  Detweeu  ,nc 

6v  the  observation  of  the  diseases  of  the  human  bod  > .  , 
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When  .Haller  asserted,  that  t^SS^tSSS,  S 
cular  from  the  inner  coat  of  the  arte les  he  <  ou  d,  wl  en 
he  pleased  produce  an  ^l^eZenl 
and  when  Hunter  declared  that  suca  of 
made  the  artery  firmer  than  ever,-  m * 
the  adhesive  inflammation  taking  pla  ,  '  l^d™ 
and  veracity  of  these  eminent  men  »atun*lT  lead  to  me 
question,  whether  the  experiments  were  toi  « 
ictly  in  the  same  manner  Now, 
when  we  know  that  Haller  did  not  suffer  the  surround- 
parts  to  unite,  and  that  John  Hunter  did,  we  can 
no  logger  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  d.  fie  re  n.  con- 
clusions —.See  Wilson's  Anatomy,  Pathology,  i-c.  of 
the  Vascular  System,  p.  378.) 

However  this  may  be  with  respect  to  the  experiments 
made  on  certain  animals,  1  am  disposed  to  consider  it 
fully  proved  by  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Sir  E.  Home,  and  1  ro- 
fessor  Scarpa,  that  in  the  human  subject  an  aneurism 
will  not  arise  from  the  kind  of  weakness  which  is 
caused  by -cutting  or  even  stripping  off  the  external 
coat  of  a  sound  artery,  whether 'the  wound  be  closed 

°'ffbis  fact  would  at  least  appear  to  be  well  established, 
with  respect  to  the  generality  of  the  arteries  ;  nut  how- 
far  it  is  so  in  relation  to  the  aorta,  is  another  question, 
the  inner  membrane  of  which  vessel  is  alleged  to  be 
more  elastic  than  that  of  common  arteries.  Dubois 
and  Dupuytren  in  fact  are  stated  to  have  presented  f& 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris  preparations  w  inch 
exhibit  the  lining  of  the  aorta  protruding  tlrrough  tiro 
middle  coat,  in  the  form  of  a  sac  filled  with  blood.— 
(See  Diet,  des  Sciences  M<  d.  art.  Aneurisme,  andBres- 
chet  inTran'sl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  work.  p.  130.) 

By  the  term  mixed  aneurism,  Dr.  A.  Monro  senior 
implied  the  state  of  a  true  aneurism,  when  its  cyst  had 
burst  and  the  blood  was  diffused  in  the  adjacent  cellu- 
lar substance ;  an  event  which  is  frequent.  Besides 
these  varieties  of  aneurism,  the  aneurismal  varix  or 
venous  aneurism,  and  the  aneurism  by  anastomosis, 
constitute  diseases  which  are  usually  regarded  as  cases 
pertaining  to  the  present  subject,  though  incapable  of 
being  comprised  under  the  ordinary  definition  of  an 
aneurism. 

Nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than  the  fact,  that  pre- 
viously to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
no  correct  nor  valuable  opinions  could  have  prevailed, 
respecting  the  diseases  which  now  go  under  the  name 
of  aneurisms.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  alter  the  days 
of  Aristotle  that  any  distinction  was  made  between  the 
swellings  of  veins  and  those  of  arteries,  such  vessels 
not  having  been  at  that  early  period  distinguished  from 
each  other.  Their  differences  were  first  pointed  out  by 
Rufus  of  Ephesus. 

Down  to  Galen,  however,  nothing  like  consistency 
■was  established  in  the  notions  respecting  aneurism. 
His  opinion  was,  that  all  tumours  of  this  nature  were 
produced  either  by  anastomosis  dr  by  rupture;  and 
though  he  has  described  their  symptoms,  he  has  not 
informed  us  of  the  characters  by  which  each  of  these 
cases  was  distinguishable  one  from  the  other.  Paulus 
/Egineta  divides  aneurisms  into  two  sorts,  both  of 
which,  ho  says,  are  attended  with  extravasation,  and  of 
course  with  rupture. 

Vesalius,  who  first  applied  anatomy  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  disease,  has  described  an  aneurism  arising  from 
the  rupture  of  a  dilated  aOrta  ;  the  first  specimen,  I 
believe,  on  record  of  this  form  of  disease. — (.Bonetus 
Sepulch.  Anal.  lib.  4,  sect.  2.)  .    »  • 

The  combination  of  rupture  with  dilatation  of  the  ar- 1 
tery  was  afterward  more  particularly  noticed  by  Nuck. 
— iC-pe-r.  Chir.,  <fec.  Lugd.  1692.) 

It  was  Fernelius  who  first  promulgated  the  doctrine 
that  aneurisms  were  always  dilated  arteries.— tUni- 
versa  Medicina,  De  Extern.  Corp.  Affect,  lib.  7,  cap.  3, 
Yenet.  150  k) 

This  opinion  was  espoused  by  Forrestus,  Diemer- 
broek,  and  others  ;  but  at  length  the  inaccsracy  of  at- 
tempting to  refer  every  aneurism  solely  to  dilatation 
of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  was  established  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Lancisi,  Freind,  Guattani,  and  Morgagni. 
In  short,  as  Mt.  Hodgson  has  slated,  these  authors 
proved  that  'aneurism  may  be  produced  either  by  the 
rupture  or  the  dilatation  of  the  coats  of  an  artery,  or 
by  a  combination  of  both  circumstances,  the  dilatation 
having  preceded  tho  rupture. — i.On  the  Diseases  ol'Ai- 
^teries,  &e..8vo:  Ijphd.  1815,1,  ■ 

This  admission  of  aneurism  by  dilatation,  and  of 


eneunsm  by  rupture  of  the  cents  of  an  artery,  together 
with  the  frequent  qombination  of  both  circumstances, 
was  mdeed  the  prevailing  undisturbed  doctrine^f  every 
surgical  school,  until  Professor  Scarpa,  inclining  to  the 
tenets  ol  Sylvaticus  (De  Aneurysmate.  Tract.  Venetiis, 
1600,  4to/ ,  ventured  to  question  the  correctness  of  the 
common  opinion  about  the  dilatation  of  all  the  arterial 
coats.  However,  after  the  very  clear  and  satisfactory 
•elucidation  oPlhis,  disputed  point  by  my  friend'  Mr. 
■Hodgsen, the  accurate  views  of  the  subject,  tiisi  taken 
by  Morgagni,  and  the  other  eminent  writers  specified 
above,  may  be  regarded  as  established  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  dispute.  At  the,  same  time,  it  is  not.  to  be 
supposed  that  Scarpa  means  to  say,  that  the  arteries 
are  not  subject  to  a  morbid  dilatatibn ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  gives  a  particular  description  of  this  afTcetiqri,'  which 
he  carefully  discriminates  from  aneurism. 

Pseviodsiy  to  offering  "a  more  particular  account  of 
the  doctrine  taught  by  Scarpa  respecting  the  formation 
of  aneurism,  as  well  as  of  the  chief  facts  which  may 
be'adduoed  against  a  part  of  such  doctrine,  it  seems 
proper  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  various' 
species  of  the  disease,  their  ordinary  symptoms,  and  a 
few  other  cireumstances.        >'.-*»•  « 

When  any  part  of  an  artery  is  dilated  (attended  with 
particular  circumstances  marking  its  difference  from 
another  form  of  dilatation  which,  as  I  shall  explain, 
perhaps  ought  not  to  be  set  down  as  aneurismal;,  the 
swelling  is  commonly  named  a  true  or  genuine  aneu- 
rism. In  such  cases  the  artery  is  either  enlarged  at 
only  a  small  part  of  its  track,  and  the  tumour  has  a  de- 
terminate border,  or  the  vessel  is  dilated  for  a  consi- 
derable length,  in  which  circumstance  the  swelling  is 
oblong,  and.loses  itself  so  gradually  in  the  surround- 
ing parts,  that  its  margin  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained. 
The  first  case,  which  is  the  most  common,  is  termed 
the  circumscribed  true  aneurism  ;  the  last  the  diffused 
true  aneurism ;  a  case,  however,  which  would  be  looked 
upon  by  Scarpa  only  as  a  specimen  of  dilatation  differ- 
ent in  several  particulars  from  aneurism,  as  will  be 
hereafter  noticed.  When  blood  escapes  from  a  wound 
or  rupture  of  ah  artery  into  the  adjoining  cellular  sub- 
stance, the  swelling  is  denominated  a  spurious  or  false 
aneurism.  In  this  instance  the  blood  either  collects  ,in 
one  mass,  distends  the  cellular  substance,  and  con- 
denses it  into  a  cyst,  go  as  to  form  a  distinctly  circum- 
scribed tumour;  or  it  is  injected  into  all  the,  cavities  of 
the  surrounding-  .cellular  substance,  and  extends  along 
the  course  of  the  great  vessels,  from  one  end  of  the 
limb  to  the  other,  thus  producing  an  irregular  oblong 
swelling.  The  first  case  is  named  a  circumscribed 
false  aneurism ;  the  second  a  diffiised  false  aneurism,, 
— (Richter's  Anfangsgr.  b.  4.) 

These  appellations  are,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to 
to  the  term  cylindrical,  applied  by  Sauvages  to  true 
aneurisms,  or  sacciform,  proposed  by  Morgagni  for  false 
aneurisms. —  Advers.  Anat.  2,  Aortse  Animadv.  38,  et 
Epist.  Anat.  17,  No.  27.)  Because,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  though  true  aneurisms  (in- 
cluding dilatations  of  all  the  arterial  coats  of  every 
kind;  do  mostly  affect  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
vessel,  and  must  therefore  partake  of  a  cylindrical 
shape,  there  are  exceptions,  in  which  a  distinct  circum- 
scribed.sac,  composed  of  all  the  coats  of  the  vessel, 
projects  from  one  side  of  an  artery,  the  diameter  of 
which  may  not  be  at  all.  increased.  Here  the  disease 
might  rather  be  named  sacciform,  the  very  appellation 
suggested  by  Morgagni  for  false  ^aneurisms,  in.which 
the  disease- generally-  originates  in  tjiis- shape,  from 
whatever  particular  side  of  the  vessel  the  inner  coats 
have  given  way.  We  see  also  that  the  subject  actually 
demands  njore  nurherous  distinctions,  since  aneurisms 
unde^goin  their  progress  various  changes,  which  same- 
times  make  an  immense,  and  even  a  very  sudden  dif- 
ference in  their  ■shape,  cases' -which  wpre  at  first  cir- 
cumscribed afterward  becoming  diffused. 

The  -  symptoms  of  a  circumscribed  true  aneurism, 
take  place  as 'follows:  the  first  thing  which  the  patient 
perceives  is  an  extraordinary  throbbing  in  some"  par- 
ticular situation,  and  on  paying  a  little  nlore.  attention 
be  discovers  there  *  small  pulsating  tumour  which  en- 
tirely disappears  when  compressed,  but  returns  again 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  It  is  commonly 
unattended  with  pain  or  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
skin.  When  once  the,tumour  has. originated,  it  con- 
tinually grows  largeT,  and  at  length  attains  a  very  con- 
siderable size.    Jn  proportion  as.  it  becomes  larger,  its 
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I  pulsations  become  weaker,  and  indeed  they  are  almost 
quite  lost  when  the  disease  has  acquired  much  magni- 
tude. The  diminution  of  the  pulsation  has  been  as- 
cribed to  the  coats  of  the  artery  losing  their  dilatable 
and  elastic  quality  in  proportion  as  they  are  distended, 
and  indurated,  and,  consequently,  the  aneurismal  sac 
being  no  longer  capable  of  an  alternate  diastole  and  sys- 
tole from  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  fact  is  also  im- 
puted to  the  iameilated  coagulated  blood  deposited  oh 
the  inner  surface  of  the  sac,,  particularly  in  large  aneu- 
risms, in  which  the  motion  of  some  of  the  blood  is  al- 
ways interrupted.  Immediately  such  coagulated  blood 
lodges  in  the  sac,  pressure  can  only  produce  a  partial 
disappearance  of  the  swelling.  This  deposition  of 
Iameilated  coagulum  in  the  aneurismal  sac  is  a  circum- 
stance of  considerable  importance  ;  for  it  has  been  well 
explained  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  that  it  is  the  mode  by  which 
the  spontaneous  cure  of  the  disease  is  in  most  instances 
effected.  "  One  of  the  circumstances  which,  in  the 
most  early  stage,  generally  attend  the  formation  of 
aneurism  says  this  author  i,  is  the  establishmerit-of  that 
process  which  is  the.  basis  of  its  future  cure.  The 
blood,  which  enters  the  sac  soon  after  its  formation, 
generally  leaves  upon  its  internal  surface  a  stratum  of 
coagulum,  and  successive  depositions  of  the  fibrous 
part  of  the  blood  gradually  diminish  the  cavity  of  the 
tumour.  At  length  the  sac  becomes  entirely  filled  with 
this  substance,  and  the  deposition  of  it  generally  con- 
tinues in  the  artery  which  supplies  the  disease,  forming 
a  firm  plug  of  coagulum,  which  extends  on  both  sides 
of  the  sac  to  the  next  important  ramifications  that  are 
given  off  from  the  artery.  The  circulation  through  the 
vessel  is  thus  prevented,  the  blood  is  conveyed  by  col- 
lateral channels,  and  another  process  is  instituted, 
whereby  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  is  removed,"  &c. — 
On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  &c.  p.  114.)  Whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  Kreysig's  conjecture,  that  some  of 
the  lymph  may  exude  from  the  inside  of  the  sac  itself, 
I  cannat  pretend  to  say :  he  owns,  however,  that  the 
inner  concentric  layers  presenting  the  appearance  of 
being  deposited  last,  is  a  circumstance  rather  against 
his  surmise,  though  he  adverts  to  some  other  circum- ' 
stances  which  incline  him  to  look  upon  the  opinion  as 
possibly  correct. — (German  Transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's 
Work,  p.  124.) 

In  a  preceding  paragraph  I  have  spoken  of  the  dias- 
tole and  systole  of  the  aneurismal  sac;  for  it  is  the 
general  belief  that  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour  is  pro- 
duced by  the  jet  of  blood  into  it  at  each  stroke  of  the 
heart.  This  opinion,  however,  is  disputed  by  an  emi- 
nent writer,  who  asks,  is  it  true  that  the  pulsation  of 
aneurisms  proceeds  from  the  entrance  of  a  more  con- 
siderable stream  of  blood  into  the  sac,  and  the  dis- 
tention of  the  swelling  thereby  produced  ?  In  aneu- 
risms, which  have  only  a  narrow  communication  with 
the  arterial  tube,  or  which  are  filled  with  laminated 
coagula,  the  idea,  says  he,  is  quite  inadmissible :  the 
aneurism  is  rather  shaken,  as  it  were,  like  other  differ- 
ent swellings  in  the  vicinity  of  an  artery,  by  the  stroke 
of  the  heart  occasioning  a  stretching  of  the  whole  ar- 
terial system,  and  at  the  same  time  communicating  an 
impulse  to  the  column  of  blood. — (Kreysig,  Germ.  Tr. 
of  Mr.  Hodgson's  Work,  p.  143.)  Here,  however,  I 
am  by  no  means  disposed  to  coincide  with  this  distin- 
guished physician,  whose  sentiments  appear  to  me  to 
be  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  whenever  any  charge  hap- 
pens, calculated  to  lessen  or  entirely  stop  the  influx  of 
blood  into  the  sac,  the  pulsation  either  diminishes  or 
ceases  in  proportion.  Thus,  when  Kreysig  adverted  to 
the  pulsation  of  aneurisms,  in  which  much  coagulated, 
blond  was  deposited,  he  might  at  the  same  time  have 
mentioned  the  effect  which  such  deposition  has  in' 
weakening  the  pulsation,  the  layers  of  coagulated  blood 
within  the,  tumour  being  in  the  natural  mode  of  cure, 
as  Mr.  Hodgson  has  correctly  explained,  "  the  means 
by  which  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  removed  from 
the  sac,  and  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease  by 
rupture  is  prevented." — (On  Diseases  of  Art.  and  Veins, 
p.  126.)  In  proportion  as  the  aneurismal  sac  grows 
larger,  the  communication  of  blood  into  the,  artery  be- 
yond the  tumour  is  lessened.  Hence,  in  this  state,  the 
pulse  below  the  swelling  becomes  weak  and  small,  and 
the  limb  frequently  col'd  and  adematous.  On  dissec- 
tion, the  lower  continuation  of  the  artery  is  found  pre- 
ternaturally  small  and  contracted.  The  pressure  of 
the  tumour  on  the  adjacent  parts  may  also  produce  a 
variet    of  symptoms,  ulceration,  absorption  of  bone. 
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&c.  Sometimes  (says  Richter)  an  accidental  contu- 
sion or  concussion  may  detach  a  piece  of  coagulum 
from-  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst,  and  the  circulation 
through  the  sac  be  obstructed  by  it :  nay,  he  asserts 
that  the  coagulum  may  possibly  lie  impelled  quite  into 
he  artery  below,  so  as  to  induce  important  changes. 
The  danger  of  an  aneurism  arrives  when  it  is  on  the 
point  of  bursting,  by  which  occurrence  the  patient  usu- 
ally bleeds  to  death,  and  this  sometimes  in  a  few  se- 
conds. The  fatal  event  may  generally  be  foreseen,  as 
the  part  about  to  give  way  becomes  particularly  tense, 
elevated,  thiu,.soft,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour. — i,Rich- 
terVAnfangsgr.band  1.) 

A  large  axillary  aneurism,  which  burst  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  some  years  ago,  did  not  burst 
by  ulceration,  but  by  the  detachment  of  a  small  slough 
from  a  conical,  discoloured  part  of  the  tumour ;  and 
soon  after  this  case  fell  under,  my  observation,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  process  by  which  an  inguinal 
aneurism  burst :  at  a  certain  point  the  tumour  became 
more  conical,  thin,  and  inflamed,  and  here  a  slough 
about  an  inch  in  width  was  formed.  On  the  dead  part 
becoming  loose,  a  profuse  bleeding  began,  which  was 
stopped  for  a  short  time  by  pressure, but  soon  returned 
with  increasing  violence,  and  put  an  end  to  the  patient's 
misery.  We  are  then  to  conclude  that  external  aneu- 
risms do  not  burst  by  ulceration,  but  by  the  formation 
and  detaehment  of  a  slough.  I  bel  ieve  this  is  a  fact  which 
was  first  particularly  pointed  out  in  the  early  editions 
of  my  work,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  that  it  is 
a  statement  which  entirely  coincides  with  that  subse- 
quently made  by  several  writers  of  eminence,  espe- 
cially Mr.  A.  Burns  (On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  225), 
and  Boyer  (Traite  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  t.  2, 
p.  98.) 

As  far  as  my  information  extends,  Mr.  A.  Burns  first 
explained  the  very  different  mode  of  rupture  which 
happens  in  internal  aneurisms  :  these,'  he  observed,  ge- 
nerally burst  by  actual  laceration,  and  not  by  sphace- 
lation of  the  cyst. —  (On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  225.) 
But  a  still  more  particular  account  of  the  process  by 
which  external  and  internal  aneurisms  burst,  is  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Hodgson.  When  the  sac  points  exter- 
nally (says  this  gentleman),  it  rarely  or  never  bursts 
by  laceration,  but  the  extreme  distention  causes  the  in- 
teguments and  investing  parts  to  slough,  and  upon 
the  separation  of  the  eschar,  the  blood  issues  from  the 
tumour.  A  similar  process  takes  place  when  the  dis- 
ease extends  into  a  cavity  which  is  lined  by  a  mucous 
membrane,  as  the  oesophagus,  intestines,  bladder,  <fcc. 
In  such  cases,  the  cavity  of  the  aneurism  is  generally 
exposed  by  the  separation  of  a  slough  which  has  formed 
upon  its  most  distended  part,  and  not  by  laceration. 
But  when  the  sac  projects  into  a  cavity  lined  by  a  se- 
rous membrane,  as  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum,  the  pe- 
ricardium, &c,  sloughing  of  these  membranes  does  not 
take  place,  but  the  parietes  of  the  tumour  having  ^be- 
come extremely  thin  in  consequence  of  distention,  at 
length  burst  by  a  crack  or  fissure,  through  which  the 
blood  is  discharged. —  (On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries, &c. 
p.  85.) 

When  the  aneurism  is^of  considerable  size,  the  col- 
lateral arteries,  which  originate  above  the  swelling,  are 
manifestly  enlarged.  Boyer  informs  us,  that  in  dissect- 
ing the  lower  extremity  of  a  patient  on  whom  Desault 
had  operated  eight  months  previously  for  a  popliteal 
aneurism,  he  found  in  the  substance  of  the  great  sci- 
atic nerve  an  artery,  whose  diameter  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  radial  at  the  wrist.  This  vessel  had  its  origin 
from  the  ischiatic  artery,  and  descended  to  the  back 
part  of  the  knee,  where  it  anastomosed  with  the  upper 
articular  arteries.  Boyer  had  also  noticed  in  the  same 
subject  before  the  operation,  that  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  upper  internal  articular  artery  was  so  much  en- 
larged that  its  pulsation  could  be  plainly  felt  on  the  in- 
ternal condyle  of  the  thigh-bone.—  (Op.  eit.  p.  93.)  Ii 
is  such  .enlargement  of  the  collateral  arteries  above  the 
disease,  which  ensures  to  the  limb  below  the  tumour 
an  adequate  supply  of  blood  when  the  obstruction  to 
its  passage  through  the  diseased  artery  becomes  consi- 
derable, or  when  this  vessel  has  been  rendered  totally 
impervious  by  a  surgical  operation  performed  for  the 
cure  of  the  complaint. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  an  aneurism,  the  skin  is 
found  extremely  thin,  and  confounded,  as  it  were,  with 
tn<i  aneurismal  sac.  The  cavities  of  the  cellular  sub- 
stance near  the  disease  are  either  filled  with  serum  or 


totally  obliterated  by  adhesion.  The  adjacent  muscles, 
whether  thevlie  over  the  aneurism  or  to  one  side  or  it, 
are  stretch^,  displaced,  dwindled,  anil  sometimes  con- 
founded with  other  parts.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
large  nervous  cords  situated  at  the  circumference  of 
the  tumour :  they  are  pushed  out  of  their  natural  situ- 
ation, diminished  in  size,  sometimes  adherent  to  the 
outside  of  the  sac,  and  so  changed  as  scarcely  to  admit 
of  being  known  again:  Lastly,  the  cartilages  and  the 
bones  themselves  are  not  exempt  from  the  mischief 
which  the  aneurismal  swelliug  produces  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding parts  :  they  are  gradually  destroyed,  and,  at 
length  not  the  least  trace"  of  their  substance  remains, 
just  in  (he  same  way  as  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are 
destroyed  by  fungous  tumours  of  the  dura  mater.— (See 
Dura  Mater.)  Even  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and 
rings  of  the  trachea  are  sometimes  destroyed;  this  tube 
is  pierced,  'and  the  blood  escapes  into  it,  or  the  aneu- 
rism bursts  into  the  oesophagus. — (Boyer,  Traite  deg 
Maladies,  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  99.)  As  I  shall  hereafter  ex- 
plain, however,  the  pressure  of  an  aneurismal  tu- 
mour more  quickly  produces  an  absorption  of  hone  than 
of  cartilage.         >•       >  ■ 

While- an  aneurism  is  small  and  recent,  it  does  not 
generally  cause  much  pain,  nor  seriously  impede  the 
functions  of  the  limb.  But  when  it  has  increased,  se- 
veral complications  are  produced.  Thus  the  dragging 
of  the  saphenal  nerve,  by  femoral  aneurisms,  frequently 
occasions  acute  pain  in  the  course  of  this  nerve  as 
far  as  the  great  toe.  The  distention  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
'  by  the  popliteal  aneurism  sometimes  brings  on  intole- 
rable pain,  which  extends  to  alt  the  parts  to  which  this 
nerve  is  distributed,  and  which  can  hardly  ever  be  ap- 
peased by  the  topical  use  of  opiate  applications.  The 
compression  of  the  veins  and  lymphatics  gives  rise  to 
oedema,  numbness,  and  coldness  of  the  limb.  And, 
finally,  the  long-continued  pressure  of  the  aneurism  dn 
the  neighbouring  bones  causes  their  destruction. — 
(Boyer,  t.  2,  p.  105.) 

In  true  aneurism,  the  coats  of  the  artery  are  not 
always  in  the  same  state,  the  kind  of  changes  observed 
depending  upon  the  progress  of  the  tumour.  In  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  either  the  whole  cylinder  of 
the  vessel,  or  only  a  part  of  its  circumference,  is  di- 
lated;  but  this  period  is  generally  of  short  duration, 
especially  in  arteries  of  middling  size,  because  their 
middle  coat  is  capable  of  less  resistance  than  that  of 
the  larger  arteries,  like  the  aorta,  where  this  coat  is 
yellowish,  firm,  and  very  elastic.  AsBreschet  remarks, 
this  difference  of  resistance  in  the  middle  coat  of  the 
aorta  and  the  branches  given  off  from  it,  accounts  for 
the  rarity  of  true  aneurisms  either  in  the  small  arteries 
or  those  of  middling  size,  and  their  greater  frequency 
in  the  principal  trunk  of  the  arterial  system. 

At  length,  m  consequence  of  the  increasing  disten- 
tion, some  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  possessing  the 
least  elasticity  give  way,  and  these  are  found  to  be  the 
internal  and  middle  coats,  while  the  external  one  still 
makes  resistance  and  continues  to  be  more  and  more 
dilated  by  the  lateral  impulse  of  the  blood. 

The  second  stage  of  true  aneurism  is  that  which  is 
mostly  met  with;  that  in  which  the  tumour  increases 
more  rapidly,  and  therefore  begins  to  excite  greater  at- 
tention. The  disease  when  it  has  attained  this  form 
is  in  point  of  fact  no  longer  a  true  aneurism,  but  a 
case  which  Monro  distinguished  fcy  the  name  of  the 
consecutive  or  external  mixed  false  aneurism.  In  this 
stage  the  patient's  life  is  endangered,  and  death  often 
brought  on  by  the  rupture  of  the  tumour.  Examinations 
of  the  dead  subject  under  these  circumstances  have 
frequently  led  to  mistaken  noiions,  and  doubtless  if  va- 
rious swelling^  of  this  kind  had  riot  been  found  in 
different  degrees  or  stages  .in  the  same  individual,  one 
might  be  disposed  to  join  Scarpa  in  the  belief,  that  no 
aneurism  consists  of  a  dilatation  pf  all  the  arterial 
coats. — (Breschet,  Fr.  transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  work 
p.  128,  129.)    '    1  '  ' 

The  false  aneurism  is  always  attended  wfth  at  least 
a  rupture,  or  giving  way  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel, 
and  usually  with  a  breach  in  both  this  and  the  rnuscu 
larcoat,  the  outer  elastic  tunic  forming  the  pouch  in 
Which  the  blood  collects.  But  after  the  swellin"  has 
attained  a  certain  s  ze,  this  coat  also  bursts,  and  then  the 
blood  either  becomes  diffused,  or  a  large  circumscribed 
space  is  formed  for  it  by  the  condensation  of  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  membrane.  False  aneurisms,  when 
produced  by  a  wound  or  puncture,  are  of  course  from  the- 
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first  attended  with  a  division  of  ail  the  coata  of  the 
veascl.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  often  seen  at  the 
bend  of  the  arrn,  where  the  artery  is  exposed  to  injury 
in  venesection. — (See  Hemorrhage.)  In  this  circum- 
stance, as  soon  as  the  puncture  is  made,  the  hlood 
gushes  out  with  unusual  force,  and  in  a  bright  scarlet, 
irregular,  interrupted  current ;  flowing  out,  however, 
in  an  even  and  less  rapid  stream  when  pressure  is  ap-. 
plied  higher  up  than  the  wound.  These  last  are  the 
most  decisive  marks  of  the  arfery  being  opened  ;  for 
hlodd  may  issue  from  a-vein  with  great  rapidity,  and 
in  a  broken  current,  when  the  vessel  is  turgid'  and 
situated  immediately  over  the  artery,  which  imparts  its 
motion  to  it.  The  surgeon  endeavours  precipitately  to 
stop  the  hemorrhage  by  pressure,  and  in  general  a 
diffused  false  aneurism  is  the  result.  The  external 
wound  in  the  skin  is  closed  so  that  the  blood  cannot 
escape,  but  this  does  not  hinder  it  from  passing  into 
the  cellular  substance.  The  swelling  thus  produced  is 
uneven,  often  knotty,  and  extends  upwards  and  down- 
wards along  the  track  of  the  vessel.  The  skin-is-also 
usually  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  Its  size  increases  as 
long  as- the  internal  hemorrhage  continues,  and  if  thjs 
should  proceed  beyond,  certain  bounds;  mortification  of 
the  limb  ensues.  Such  is  the  diffused  false  aneurism 
from  a  wound. 

The  circumscribed  false  aneurism,  from  a  wound  or 
puncture,  arises  in  the  following  manner.  When 
proper  pressure  has  been  made  in  the  first  instance,  so 
as  to  suppress  the  hemorrhage,  but  the  bandage  has 
afterward  been  removed  too  soon,  or  before  the  artery 
has  healed,  the  blood  passes  through  the  unclosed 
wound,  or  that  which  it  has  burst  open  again,  into  the 
cellular  substance.  As  this  has  now  become  aggluti- 
nated by  the  preceding  pressure,  the  blood  cannot  dif- 
fuse itself  into' its  cells,  and  consequently  a  mass  of  it 
-collects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  aperture  of  the  artery, 
and  distends  the  cellular  substance  into  the  form  of  a 
sac.  Sometimes,  though  not  often,  the  circumscribed 
false  aneurism  originates  immediately  after  the  opening 
is  made  in  the  artery.  ,  This  chiefly  happens  when  the 
aperture  in  the  vessel  is  exceedingly  small>  and  conse- 
quently when  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  so  slowly 
that  the  blood,  which  is  first  effused,  coagulates,  and 
prevents  the  entrance  of  that  which  follows  into  the 
cavities  of  the  cellular  substance,  and  of  course  its 
diffusion.  False  aneurisms,  proceeding  from  the 
rupture  of  the  inner  coats  of  an  artery,  are  always  at 
first  circumscribed  by  the  resistance  of  the  outer  tunic. 

The  circumscribed  false  aneurism  consists  of  a  sac 
composed  of  the  external  coat  of  the  arter>,  or,  in  case 
this  has  given  wav,  it  is  composed  of  an  artificial  pouch 
formed  among  whatever  parts  happen  to  he  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  burst  artery.  This  cavity  is  filled  with 
blood,  and  situated  close  to  the  artery,  with  which  it 
has  a  communication.  Hence  in  false  aneurisms  a 
throbbing  is  always  perceptible,  and  is  more  manifest 
the  smaller  such  tumours  are.  The  larger  the  sac  be- 
comes the  less  elastic  it  is,  and  the  greater  is  the  quan- 
tity of  laminated  coagula  in  it ;  so  that  inver>  large  aneu- 
risms ofthis  kind  the  pulsation  is  sometimes  wholly  lost. 

The  tumour  is  at  first  small,  and  on  compression  en- 
tirely disappears ;  but  returns  as  soon  as  this  is  re- 
moved. It  also  diminishes  when  the  artery  above  it  is 
..compressed ;  but  resumes  its  wonted  magnitude  im- 
mediately such  pressure  is  discontinued.  When  there 
is  coagulated'  blood  in  the  sac,  pressure  is  no  lunger 
capable  of  produc  ing  a  total  disappearance  of  ihe  tumour, 
which  is  now  hard.  The  swelling  is  not  painful,  and 
theiinteguments  are'  not  changed  in  colour.  It  con- 
tinually increases  in  size,  and  at  length  attains  a  pro- 
digious-magnitude.     '       ,      •  » 

The  following  are  generally  enumerated  as  the  dis- 
criminating differences  between  circumscribed  true 
and  false  aneurisms :  the  true  aneurism  readily  yields 
to  pressure,  and  as  readily  recurs  on  its  removal ;  the 
false  one  yields  very  gradually,  and  returns  in  the  same 
way  ;  and  as  it  contains  laminated  coagula,  it  cannot 
be  reduced  in  the  same  degree  by  compression  as  an 
aneurism  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  arterial  coats, 
where  such  strata  of  coagulated  blood  are' usually  ab- 
sent. Frequently  a  hissing  sound  is  audible  when  the 
blood  gushes  into  the  sac.  The  pulsation 'of  the  false 
aneurism  is  always  moYe  feeble,  and  as  (he  tumour  en- 
larges is  sootier  lost  than  that"  of  the  true  one,  which 
throbs  after  it  has  acquired  a  considerable  volume.— 
(Seo  Uichter's  Anfangsgr.  b.  I. 


FORMATION  OF  ANEURISMS. 

If  the  doctrines  of  Scarpa,  published  in  1804,  had 
proved  correct,  the  grand  distinction  of  aneurism  into 
true  and  false  must  have  been  rejected  as  erroneous  : 
"for,"  says  he,  "  after  a  very  considerable  number  of 
investigations,  instituted  on  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  died  of  internal  or  external  aneurisms,  1  have 
ascertained,  in  the  most  certain  and  unequivocal  man- 
ner, that  there  is  only  one  kind  or  form  of  this  disease, 
viz.  that  caused  by  a  solution  of  continuity  or  rupiuro 
of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  witl),effusion  of  blood 
into  the  surrounding  cellular  substance ;  which  solu- 
tion of  continuity  is  occasioned  sometimes  by  a  wound, 
a  stealomatous,  earttry  degeneration,  a  corroding  ulcer, 
or  a  rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  I  mean 
the  internal  and  muscular,  without  the  concurrence 
of  a  preternatural  dilatation  of  these  coats  being  es 
sential  to  the  formation  of  this  disease  ;  and  there 
fore  that  every  aneurism,  whether  it  be  internal  or 
external,  circumscribed  or  diffused,  is  always  formed 
by  effusion."— (On  Aneurism  ;  tiansl.  by  Wisliart, 
Pref.) 

According  to  Scarpa,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
aneurism  at  the  curvature  .or  in  the  trunk  of  the  aorta, 
produced  by  a  violent  and  sudden  exertion  of  the  whole 
body,  or  of  the  heart  in  particular,  and  preceded  by  a 
congenital  relaxation  of  a  certain  portion  of  this  artery, 
or  a  morbid  weakness  of  its  coats,  ought  always  to  be 
considered  as  a  tumour  formed  by  the  distention  or  dila- 
tation of  the  proper  coals  of  the  artery  itself,  that  is, 
of  us  internal  and  fibrous  coats.  Scarpa  considers  it 
quite  demonstrable,  that  such  aneurisms  are  produced 
by"  a  corrosion  and  rupture  qf  these  tunics,  arid  conse- 
quently, by  Ihe  effusion  of  arterial  blood  under  the 
cellular  sheath,  or  other  membrane  covering  the  vessel. 
If  ever  there  be  a  certain  degree  of  preceding  dilatation, 
it  is  not  essential  to  constitute  the  disease,  for  it  is  not 
a  constant  occurrence  ;  most  aneurisms  are  unpre- 
ceded  by  it,  and  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  an  aneu 
rism  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree 
of  dilatation  of  the  whole  diameter  of  the  curvature  of 
the  aorta,  there  is  an  evident  difference  between  an 
artery  simply  enlarged  in  diameter,  and  a  pouch  which 
forms  an  aneunsmal  sac. 

Careful  dissections,  says  Scarpa,  will  prove  that  the 
aorta  contributes  nothing  to  the  formation  of  the  aneu- 
rismal  sac,  and  that  this  is  merely  the  cellular 
membrane  which,  in  the  sound  state,  covered  the 
artery,  or  that  soft  cellular  sheath  which  the  artery- 
received  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  parts. 
This  is  raised  by  the  blood  into  the  form  of  a  tu- 
mour, and  is  covered  in  common  with  the  artery  by  a 
smooth  membrane. 

This  eminent  professor  does  not  deny  that  from  con- 
genital relaxation  the  proper  coats  of  the  aorta  may 
occasionally  yield  and  become  disposed  to  rupture  ; 
but  he  will  not  admit  that  dilatation  of  this  artery  pre- 
cedes and  accompanies  all  its  a  leurisms,  or  that  its 
proper  coats  ever  yield  so  muca  to  distention  as  to 
form  (he  aneurismal  sac.  The  root  of  an  aneurism  of 
the  aorta  never  includes  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  artery ;  but  the  aneurismal  sac  arises  from  one 
side  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  or  tuberosity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  dilatation  of  the  artery  always  extends  to 
its  whole  circumference,  and  therefore  differs  essen- 
tially from  aneurism.  Thus,  he  urges  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  between  a  dilated  and  aneuris- 
matic  artery,  although  these  two  affections  are  some- 
times found  combined  together,  especially  at  the  origin 
of  the  aorta.  If  we  also  consider  that  the  dilatation  of 
an  artery  may  exist  without  any  organic  affection,  the 
blood  being  always  in  the  cavity  of  the  vessel ;  that  in 
an  artery  so  affected  there  is  never  collected  any  gru- 
nious  blood  or  polypous  layers  ;  that  the  dilatation 
never  forms  a  tumour  of  considerable  bulk ;  and  that 
while  the  continuity  of  the  proper  coats  remains  unin- 
terrupted, the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  not  at.  all,  or 
not  so  sensibly  changed ;  we  shall  be  obliged  to  allow, 
that  aneurism  differs  essentially  from  one  kind  of  di- 
latation of  an  artery. 

Some  additional  remarks  on  this  topic  more  re- 
cently published  by  Scarpa  will  be  presently  consi- 
dered. 

Py  dissections  of  arteries  both  in  the  sound  and  mor- 
bid state,  Scarpa  endeavours  to  demonstrate  what  share 
the  proper  and  constituent  coats  of  the  artery  have  in 
the  formation  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  what  belong* 
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to  the  cellular  covering,  and  other  adventitious  mem- 
wanes  surrounding  the  artery. 

The  covering  of  an  arteryWs  merely  an  adventitious 
sneattn  which  the  vessel  receives  in  common  with  the 
parts  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  runs.  On  cutting  an' 
artery  across  in  its  natural  situation,  the  segment  of 
the  cut  vessel  retires  and  conceals  itself  in  tins  sheath. 
■  -This  yeUnlar  ■covering  is  most.evident  round  the  cur- 
vature and  trunk  of  the  aorta,  the  carotid,  'mesen- 
teric,, and  renal  arteries :  it  is  less  dense  rourid  the 
trunks  of  the  brachial,  femoral  and  popliteal  arteries. 
The  pleura  lies  over  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  and  over  that  of  the  thoracic  a  rta ;  while 
that  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  covered  by  the  perito- 
neum. Both  these  smooth  membranes  adhere  to  and 
feurround  twoithirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  vessel. 
The  jfreat  arteries  of  the  extremities  are  not  covered  in 
/'addition  to  the  cellular  substance  by  any  smooth  mem- 
■  >>rane  of  this  sort,  but  by  a  cellular  sheath,  which  is 
demonstrably  distinct  from  the  adipose  membrane,  and 
serves  to  enclose  the  vessels,  and  connect  them  with 
the  contiguous  parts. 

When  air  or  any  other  fluid  is  injected  by  a  small 
hole,  made  artificially  .between  the  cellular  covering 
and  the  subjacent  muscular  coat  of  the  artery,  the  in- 
jected matter  elevates  into  a  tumour  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, which  closely  embraces  the  artery,  without  pro- 
perly destroying  its  cells,  which  it  distends  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  When  melted  wax  is  injected  and 
pushed  with  much  force,  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  ar- 
tery is  not  only  raised  over  the  vessel  like  a  tumour, 
but  the  internal  cells  of  that  covering  are  also  lacerated, 
and  on  examining  afterward  the  capsule  of  the  arti- 
ficial tumour,  it  appears  as  if  it  were  formed  of  several 
layers,  rough  and  irregular  internally,  smooth  and  po- 
lished externally.  The  same  thing  happens  when  any 
injection  is  pushed  with  such  force  into  an  artery  as  to 
rupture  the  internal  and  muscular  coats  at  some  point 
of  their  circumference.  Nicholls  performed  this  expe- 
riment several  times  before  the  Royal  Society. — (Phi- 
los.  Trans,  an  1728.)  As  soon  as  the  internal  coat  is 
ruptured,  the  muscular  one  also  gives  way ;  but  the 
•  external  cellular  sheath  being  of  an  interlaced  texture, 
and  the  thin  laminae  of  which  it  is  composed  being  not 
simply  applied  to  one  another,  but  reciprocally  inter- 
mixed, is  capable  of  supporting  great  distention  by 
yielding  gradually  to  the  impulse  of  the  blood,  without 
being  torn  Or  ruptured. 

Scarpa  is  farther  of  opinion  that  the  same  pheno- 
mena may  be  observed  when  the  internal  coat  of  the 
aorta  becomes  so  diseased  as  to  be  ruptured  by  the  re- 
peated jets  of  blood  from  the  heart.  In  this  circum- 
stance, the  blood,  impelled  by  the  heart,  begins  imme- 
diately to  ooze  through  the  connexions  of  the  fibres 
of  the  muscular  coat,  and  gradually  to  be  effused  into 


tumour  joins  the  side  of  the  tube,  the  aneurisms!  site 
presents  a  kind  Of  constriction,  'beyond  which  it  be- 
comes  more  or  less  expanded.  This  would  never  hap- 
pen,  or  rather  the  contrary  circumstance  would  occur, 
if  the  sac  were  formed  by  an  equate  distention  of  tire 
tube  and  proper  coats  of  the  aflected  artery.  In  inci- 
pient aneurisms,  at  least,  the  greatest  size  or  the  tut 
mour  would  then  be  in  the  artery  itself,  or  root  of  tho 
swelling,  while  its  fundus  would  be  the  least.  But 
whether  aneurisms  be  recent,  and  small,  or  of  long 
standing  and  large,  the  passage  from  the  artery  fs  al- 
ways narrow,  and  the  fundus  of  the  swelling  greater 
in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  vessel.  The  sac 
is  always  covered-  by  the.same  soft  dilatable  cellular 
substance  which" united  the  artery  in  a  sound  state  to 
the  circumjacent  parts.  Such  cellular  substance  in 
aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta  is  covered  by  the  pleura, 
and  in  those  of  the  abdominal  aorta  by  the  peritoneam> 
^vhich  membranes  include  the  sac  and  ruptured  artery; 
presenting  outwardly  a  continued  smooth  surface,  just 
as  if  the  artery  itself  were  dilated.  But  if  the  taorta 
be  opened  lengthwise  on  the  side  opposite  the  constric- 
tion or  neck  of  the  tumour,  the.place  of  the  ulceration  or 
rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery  immediately 
appears  within  the  vessel,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of 
the  incision.  The  edge  of  the  fissKire  which  has  taken 
place  is  sometimes  fringed,  often  callous  and  hard,  an<j 
through  it  the  blood  formed  for  itself  a  passage  into  the 
cellular  sheath,  which  is  converted  into  the  aneurismal 
sac.  If,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the-  arch  of  the  aorta 
near  the  heart,  the  artery,  before  being  ruptured,  has 
been  somewhat  dilated,  it  seems  at  first  as  if  there  were 
two  aneurisms ;  but  the  constriction  which  the  sac  next 
to  the  artery  presents  externally,  points  out  exactly  the 
limits  beyond  which  the  internal  and  muscular  coats 
of  the  aorta  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  distention, 
and  where  of  course  they  have  been  ruptured.  The 
partition  which  may  always  be  seen  dividing  the  tube 
of  the  artery  from  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  which  is 
lacerated  in  its  middle,  consists  of  nothing  else  than 
the  remains  of  the  internal  and  muscular  coats  of  the 
ruptured  artery. 

By  carefully  dissecting  the  proper  coats  of  the  rup- 
tured aorta  in  its  situation,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  cellular  substance  forming  the  sac,  Scarpa  affirms 
that  l  he  truth  of  the  preceding  statement  maybe  in- 
disputably demonstrated. 

When  an  incision  is  made  lengthwise  in  the  side  of 
the  vessel  opposite  the  rupture,  its  proper  coats  are 
found  either  perfectly  sound,  or  a  little  weakened  and 
studded  with  earthy  points,  but  still  capable  of  being 
separated  into  distinct  layers.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
opposite  side  of  the  aorta,  where  the  rupture  is,  the 
proper  coats  are  unusually  thin,  and  are  only  separa- 
ble from  each  other  with  difficulty,  or  even  not  at  all; 


the  interstices  of  the^ellular  covering,  forming  for  a  I  they  are  frequently  brittle  like  an  egg-shell,  and  are 
certain  extent  a  kind  of  eechymosis  or  extravasation   disorganized  and  torn  at  the  place  where  they  form  the 

Afterward,   partition  between  the  ruptured  artery  and  the  mouth 


of  blood,  slightly  elevated  upon  the  artery, 
the  points  of  contact  etween  the  edges  of  the  fibres  of 
"the  muscular  coat  being  insensibly  separated,  the  ar- 
terial blood,  penetrating  between  them,  fills  and  ele- 
vates in  a  remarkable  manner  the  cellular  covering  of 
the  artery,  and  raises  it  after  the  manner  of  an  incipi- 
ent tumour.  Thus  the  fibres  and  layers  of  the  muscu- 
lar coat  being  wasted  or  lacerated,  or  simply  separated 
from  each  other,  the  arterial  blood  is  carried  with  great 
force,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  before,  into  the  cel- 
lular sheath  of  the  artery,  which  it  forces  more  out- 
wards; and  finally,  the  divisions  between  Ihe  inter- 
stices or  thecelluiar  coat  being  ruptured,  it  is  converted 
intoa  sac,  which  is  filled  with  polypous  concretions  and 
fluid  blood,  and  at  last  forms,  strictly  speaking,  the 
aneurismal  sac.   The  internal  texture,  although  appa 


ether,  is,  in  fact,  very  different  from  that  of  the  proper 
coats  of  the  artery,  notwithstanding  the  injured  vessel 
and  aneurismal  sac  are  both  covered  externally  in  the 
thorax  and. abdomen  with  a  smooth  membrane. 

Seariw  has  examined  a  considerable  number  of  aneu- 
risms of  the  arch  and  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
trunk  of  the  aorta,  without  finding  a  single  one  in 
which  the  rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery  was 
not  evident,  and  in"  whiph,  consequently,  the  sac'  was 
produced  by  a  substance  completely  different  from  the 
internal  and  muscular  coatsT 

The  aneurismal  sac  never  comprehends  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  vessel.   At  the  place  where  the 


of  the  aneurismal  sac.  Continuing  to  separate  these 
coats  from  within  outwards,  we  arrive  at  the  cellular 
sheath  surrounding  the  aorta.  This  sheath  being  much 
thickened  in  large  aneurisms,  and  very  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  muscular  coal  of  the  artery  at  the  place  of 
the  constriction  of  the  sac,  is  very  apt  to,be  mistaken 
for  a  dilated  portion  of  the  vessel  itself.  But  even  in 
such  cases  we  may  at  last  separate  it.  without  lacera 
tion,  from  the  tube  of  the  artery  above  and  below  the 
injury,  and  successively  from  the  muscular  coat  as  far 
as  the  neck  of  the  aneurism.  Then  it  is  clear  the  mus- 
cular coat  does  not  pass  beyond  the  partition  separa- 
ting the  cavity  of  the  artery  from  that  of  the  aneuris- 
mal sac,  over  which  it  is  not  prolonged,  bat  terminates 
.  at  the  edge  of  the  rupture  like  a  fringe,  or  in  obtuse 
rcntly  composed  of  membranes  placed  one  over  the   points.    Errors  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  consenuence 

,a.  „«•  t-ha  of  tne  aor[a  and  ga(.  Deillg  botn  covered  b  the  L  ' 

or  peritoneum.  ^ 

The  portion  of  the  aorta  within  the  pericardium  being 
only  covered  byathin  reflected  layer  of  this  membrane 
such  layer  may  also  be  lacerated  when  the  proner  cr.»t« 
give  way,  and  blood  be  effused  into  the  cavitv  of The 
pericardium.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  related  bv 
Walter,  Morgagni,  and  Scarpa  himself.  In  the  latt» 
instance,  on  making  an  incision  into  the  concave  na«- 
of  the  aorta,  opposite  the  tumour  which EiHSSffl 
der  the  layer  of  the  pericardium,  which  had  Z  h»™i 
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with  yellow  hard  spots,  and  art  ually  ulcerated  for  the 
Space  of  an  inch  in  circumference.  The  preparation 
if  preserved  in  the  museum,  at  Pavia. 

But  all  other  parts  of  the  aorta  having,  between  them 
and  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  a  cellular  sheath  of  a 
stronger  and  more  yielding  nature,  which  allows  itself 
tq  be  distended  into  a  sac,  and  being  strengthened  in- 
ternally by  polypous  layers, '  ai^d  externally  by  the 
pleura  or  peritoneum,  oppose  for  a  long  while  the  fatal 
effusion  of  blood;  • .        *    '.    .  •  * 

,  Scarpa  believes  that  what  he  calls  the  slow,  morbfd, 
steatomatous,  fungous,  squamous  degeneration  of  the 
internal  coat  of  the  artery  is  more  frequerttly'the  causa 
of  its  bursting  tha/i  violent  exertions  of  the  whole  body, 
blows,  or  an  increased  impulse  of  the  heart.'  This 
kind  of  diseased  change  is  very  common' in  the  curva- 
ture, and  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  trunks  of  the 
aorta:  m  the  incipient  State  of  such  disease  the  inter- 
nal coat  of  the  artery  loses,  for  a  eertain  suace,  its* 
beautiful  smoothness,  and  becomes  irregular  and 
wrinkled.  It  afterward  appears  interspersed  with  yel- 
low spots,  which  are  converted  into  grains  or  earthy 
scales,  or  into  steatomatous  and  cheese-like  concretions, 
which  render  the  internal  coai  of  the  artery  brittle,  and  • 
so  slightly  united  to  the  adjoining  muscular  coat,  that 
upon  being  merely  scratched  with  the  knife  or  point  of 
the  nail,  pieees  are  readily  detached  from  it,  and  on 
being  cut  it  gives  a-  crackling  sound,  similar  to  the 
breaking  of  an  egg-shell.  This  ossification  cannot  be 
said  to  be,  proper  to  old  age,  since  it  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  subjects  not  much  advanced  in  life.  The 
whole  of  the  side  of  the  artery,  in  that  portion  whjch 
is  occupied  by  the  morbid  affection,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  hard  and  rigid,  sometimes  soft  and  fungous,  and 
in  most  cases  the  canal  of  the  artery  is  preternaturally 
coifetrioted.  In  the  highest  degree  Of  this  morbid  dis- 
organization true  ulcerations  are  found  on  the  inside  of 
the  arter .  wjith  hard  and  fringed  edges,  fissures,  and  la- 
ceratio  .  of  the  internal  and  fibrous  coats  of  the  artery. 

Having  presented  the  reader  with  an  abridged  account 
of  the  most  important  remarks  made  by  Scarpa  in  Sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  he  defends,  I  now  annex  his  con- 
clusions. 1.  That  this  disease  is  invariably  formed 
by  the  rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery.  2. 
That  the  aneurismal  sac  is  never  formed  by  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  but  undoubtedly 
b)  the  cellular  sheath  which  the  artery  receives  in  com- 
mon with  the  parts  contiguous  to  it ;  over  which  cellu- 
lar sheath  the  pleura  is  placed  in  the  thorax,  and  the 
peritoneum  in  the  abdomen.  3.  That  if  the  aorta,  im- 
mediately above  the  heart,  appears  sometimes  increased 
beyond  its  natural  diameter,  this  is  not  common  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  artery,  and  when  the  aorta  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  heart  yields  to  a  dilatation  greater  than  na- 
tural, this  dilatation  does  not  constitute,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  essence  of  aneurism.  4.  That  there  are  none 
of  those  marks  regarded  by  medical  men  as  character- 
istic of  aneurism  from  dilatation,  which  may  not  be  - 
met  with  in  aneurism  from  rupture,  including  even  the 
circumscribed  figure  of  the  tumour.  5.  That  the  dis- 
tinction of  aneurism  into  true  and  spurious,  adopted  in 
the  schools,  is  only  the  production  of  a  false  theory ; 
since  observation  shows  that  there  is  only  one  form  of 
the  disease,  or  that  caused  by  a  rupture  of  the  proper 
coats  of  the  artery,  and  an  effusion  of  the  arterial 
'blood  info  the  cellular  sheath  which  surrounds  the  rup- 
tured artery.— -  See  Treatise  on  Aneurism,  by  A.  Scarpa 
transi.  by  J.  H.  Wishart,  Edin.  1808.)  ' 

Such  were  the  inferences  made  by  Scarpa,  in  1804, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  anatomists  and  surgeons 
ot  the  present  day  upon  the  continent.  It  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  that,  great  as  this  authority  is.  several 
eminent  modern  surgeons,  as  Richerand,  Boyer,  Du- 
hois,  Dupuytren,  Sabatier,  Breschet,  ice,  did  not  yieid 
to  it,  but  still  contended  that  in  some  aneurisms  the 
coats  of  the  attery  were  dilated.  These  professors  in 
France  coiiici&d  with  what  has  been  usually  taught 
upon  this  subject  in  the  surgical  schools  of  Great  Bri- 
tain Every  lecturer  here  has  been  accustomed  to  de- 
scribe the  distinctions  of  aneurism  into  true  and  false 
or  into  some  cases  which  are  accompanied  with  dilata- 
tion, and  into  others  which  are  attended  with  rupture 
of  the  arterial  coats.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Hodgson 
of  Birmingham,  published  a  valuable  treatise  on  aneu- 
rism, in  which  work  he  differs  from  Scarpa,  and  joins 
those  surgical  writers  who  believe  in  the  occa- 
sional dilatation  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries  hi  this  u»- 
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ease.   lie  inquires,  '.'  Is  every  aneurism  produced  bv  a 
i    destruction  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  does  not  a  partial  dilatation  of  these  coats  oc- 
casionally precede  and  give  rise  to  their  destruction  * 
I  believe  that  this  is  frequently  the  case.  .-We  have 
seen  that  the  disorganization  of  the  coats  of  an  artery, 
by  destroying  their  natural  elasticity,  will  give  rise  to 
permanent  dilatation  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
vessel ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  a  loss 
of  its  elasticity  in  a  portion  only.of  the  diameter  of  tfie 
vessel,  will  give  rise  to  a  partial' dilatation  of  its  coats* 
Indeed,  the  proofs-of  a  partial  dilatation  of  the  coats  of 
.  an  arfery,  particularly  of  the  aorta,  are  incontestafily 
■  established  by  the  possibility  of  tracing  the  coats  of  the 
vessel  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  expansion, 
and  by  the  existence  of  those  morbid  appearances  in 
the  sac  which  are  peculiar  to  .the  coats  of  the  arteries.- 
"In  the  year  1811  (says  Mr.  Hodgson),  I  dissected 
an  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  whjch  was  removed  from  the 
body  of  a  young  woman  by  my  friend  Dr.  Farre.  The 
sac  was  as  large  as  a  small  melon,  and  had  proved 
fatal  by  bursting  into  the  "posterior  mediastinum,  and 
subsequently  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.   This  aorta 
•  exhibited  the  formation  of  aneurism  by  partial  dilata- 
tion in  three  distinct  stages.   The  internal  coat  was 
throughout  inflame-a,  and  presented  a  fleshy  and  irre- 
gular appearance.   At  the  arch  of  the  aorta  there  was 
a  dilatation  not  larger  than  the  half  of  a  small  pea. 
About  two  inches  lower  in  the  same  vessel  was  a  se- 
cond dilatation,  which  would  have  contained  a  hazel 
nut,  and  immediately  above  the  the  diaphragm  was  the 
large  aneurism  which  had  proved  fatal.    1  removed 
that  portion  of  the  vessel  which  contained  the  smallest 
dilatation,  and  macerated  it  until  its  coats  could  be  se- 
parated-without  violence.   I  found  that  the  dilatation 
existed  equally  in  the  three  coats  of  the  vessel,  and, 
when  separated,  each  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
minute  aneurism.    The  second  dilatation  exhibited  the 
same  circumstances  in  a  more  advanced  stage.  The 
coats  of  the  vessels  were  more  intimately  adherent  to 
each  other  than  in  a  natural  state,  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  dilatation  consisted  in  a  dilatation  of  the  inter- 
nal, the  middle,  and  the  external  coats  of  the  aorta.  In 
the  large  aneurism  the  disorganized  internal  and  mid- 
dle coats  could  be  traced  far  some  distance  into  the 
sac,  when  the  parts  contained  in  the  posterior  me- 
diastinum and  the  vertebra  formed  the  remainder  of 
the  cyst.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sac  com- 
menced in  a  dilatation  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  simi- 
lar to  those  appearances  which  existed  in  the  superior 
portion  of  the  dissection,  and  the  artery  appeared  to 
illustrate  the  formation  of  aneurism  by  partial  dilatation 
in  three  distinct  stages."—  Hodgson  on  the  Diseases 
of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  66.  68.)   As  far  as  Kreysig's 
information  extends,  nobody  before  Mr.  Hodgson  had  ex- 
amined the  structure  of  an,  aneurismal  sac,  in  this  accu- 
rate manner,  viz.  by  maceration  ;  and  the  results,  he 
thinks,  are  not  liable  to  the  slightest  objections.— (See 
the  German  transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  work,  with  notes 
by  Kreysig.and  Koberwein,  p.  109.  Hanover,  1817.) 

Mr.  Hodgson  has  seen  this  partial  dilatation  in  almost 
all  the  arteries,  which  are  subject  to  aneurism:  at  the 
division  of  the  carotids  and  iliacs ;  in  the  arteries  of  the 
brain,  <fcc;  and  he  agrees  with  Dr.  Baillie  MorbidAna- 
tomy,  &c),  Laennec  'Cerattius,  Beschreib.  d.  Krankh 
Preparate  d.  Anat.  Theatres  zu  I.eip.  p.  408,  8vo.  1819)' 
and  others,  that  aneurisms  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta 
are  generally  formed  by  dilatation  of  the  coats  of  the 
vessel .  .  •     W,   ' " 

"  Partial  as  well  as  general  dilatation  (says  Mr. 
Hodgson  frequently  precedes  the  formation  of  aneu- 
rism in  the  arteries  of  the  extremities.  A  gentleman 
had  a  large  aneurism  in  the  thigh,  which  had  under- 
gone a  spontaneous  cure.  Upon  examining  the  limb 
after  death,  the  popliteal  artery  was  found  to  be  thick- 
ened and  covered  with  calcareous  matter.  A  small 
pouch,  which  would  have  coniained  the  seed  of  an 
orange,  originated  from  the  side  of  this  artery.  This  lit- 
tle sac  was  evidently  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  coats 
of  the  vessel.  A  man  died  from  the  sloughingof  an  aneu 
rism  in  the  ham ;  in  the  femoral  artery  there  was  a 
small  aneurism  about  as  large  as  a  walnut.  The  ex 
ternal  coat  was  dissected  from  the  surface  of  the  tu 
mour  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  interna'-and  mid 
die  coats  were  evidently  dilated,  and  contri\dted  to  the 
;  formation  of  the  sac.  The  dilatation  of  these  coats 
•was  gradual,  and  they  continned  for  a  eonsiderablti  dis 
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tonce  to  form  the  sac,  when  they  were  inseparably 
blended  with  the  surrounding  parts."— tOp.  cit.  p-  70.) 

When  Mr.  A.  Burns  bears  testimony  to  the  fidelity 
and  accuracy  of  Scarpa's  general  detail,  he  adds,  that 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  uniformly  found  that  "  the  root 
of  an  aneurism  never  includes  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  tube  of  an  artery."   We  have,  says  he, 
a  preparation  in  which  the  reverse  has  taken  place. 
In  this  case  the  whole  cylinder  of  the  vessel,  tram  the 
heart  to  bevond  the  curvature,  is  equally  dilated  ;  and 
dilated  to  "such  an  extent,  that  the  tumour  measures 
no  less  than  ten  inches  in  circumference,  Scarpa 
limits  dilatation,  says  Mr.  Burns,  to  that  state  of  an  ar- 
tery in  which  the  coats  remain  in  their  natural  relation 
to  each  oilier,  and  in  which  they  were  not  altered 
their  texture,  nor  lined  on  their  inner  surface :  with 
"  polyuous  layers."   "  This,  however,  was  not  the  case 
in  the  instance  which  I  have  brought  forward.    In  « 
you  have  seen  that  the  coats  were  much  dilated,  and 
also  very  much  altered  in  their  Structure .    Ejt»r  a  ly 
and  internally  they  Had  assumed  the  look  of  the  mem- 
bran  "s  of  the  foetus,  only  they  were  thicker  and  denser, 
hut  they  were  equally  gelatinous  and  nearly  as  trans- 
parent; and  on  their  inner  surface,  they  were  crusted 
over  with  the  lamina;  of  coagulated  lymph  •  by  peeling 
off  this  incrustation,  after  the  sac.  had  been  inverted, 
wc  saw  plainly,  that  although  the  internal  coats  were 
round  the  complete  cylinder  of  the  vessel  much  dis- 
eased, and  considerably  dilated,  yet  they  were  not  di- 
lated in  the  same  degree  as  the  external  coverings  ol 
the  artery.    At  irregular  distances,  longitudinal  rents 
were  formed  in  the  fibrous  coats,  and  these  chasms 
were  filled  with  coagulating  lymph     The  internal 
coats  over  the  whole  circumference  of  the  vessel  had 
assumed  the  diseased  condition  which  in  aneurism  is 
generally  confined  to  a  part  of  the  cylinder.    In  this 
tumour  all  the  coats  continued  lor  a  time  to  dilate 
equally,  but  at  length  the  internal  gave  way.  forming 
longitudinal  rents,  through  which  the  external  coats 
could  be  seen'  after  the  lymphatic  coating  had  been 
scraped  off    Tn  this  instance,  had  the  sac  been  dis- 
sected in  the  early  stage,  it  would  have  presented  pre- 
cisely the  same  appearances  as  those  described  by  Ur. 
Monro,  and  the  one  'the  aneurism  lately  examined  by 
the  surgical  editor  of  the  London  Med.  Review."  Mr. 
Burns  afterward  expresses  doubts  whether  the  sac 
'  ever  acquires  a  large  size  without  dilatation.   The  case 
reported  in  the  latter  periodical  work  was  the  largest 
that  he  knew  of,  in  which  all  the  coats  were  found  uni- 
formly dilated.    The  sac,  which  was  as  large  as  the 
fist  was  lined  throughout  with  flakes  of  bone,  and, 
though  the  internal  coat  of  the  vessel  was  thus  patched, 
and  extremely  thin  and  brittle,  it  did  not,  on  minute 
inspection,  any  where  exhibit  a  solution  of  continuity. 
Mr  A.  Burns  farther  states,  that  the  above  case,  re- 
ported by  himself,  was  the  only  one  out  of  fourteen 
which  did  not  corroborate  Scarpa's  description.— (On 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  &e.  p.  204..  Mr.  Wilson,  after 
mentioning  the  frequency  of  aneurism  in  the  aorta, 
carotid,  subclavian,  and  axillary  arteries,  and  its  ra- 
rity in  the  brachial,  tells  us,  that  he  knows  of  no  ex- 
'    ample  of  aneurism  below  the  elbow,  where  the  swell- 
ing could  not  be  traced  to  a  wound  of  the  coats  of  the 
artery.    He  adds,  that  true  aneurism  has  not  unfre- 
quently  occurred  in  the  internal  and  external  iliac 
arteries,  in  the  inguinal,  femoral,  and  very  frequently 
•  in  'the  popliteal.    It  has  taken  place  in  the  posterior 
'tibial  artery,  but  he  knows  of  no  instance  of  it  in  the 
anterior  tibial  or  peroneal  arteries.   "1  have -i  says  he 
met  with  only  one  instance  of  true  aneurism  affecting 
any  "of  the  branches  of  the  aorta  which  are  distributed 
to  the  abdominal  viscera.   In  the  year -1309,  on  inspect- 
ing the  body  of  a  clergyman,  in  the  presence  of  the  late 
Sir  W.  FaVquahr,  a  tumour  very  much  resembling 
the  heart  in  colour,  shape,  and  size,  appeared  to  hang 
down  from  the  under  surface  of  the  left  lobe  of  llm 
liver    When  this  tumour  was  opened  and  carefully  in- 
sn«eted  it  appeared  to  have  been  formed  by  the  left 
branch  'of  the  hepatic  artery  having  become  very  much 
enlarged  andarieurismal.    It  had  burst,  and  the  olood 
which  had  escaped  was  found  in  an  imperfect  cyst, 
partly  in  a  fluid,  and  party  in  a  coagulated  state, 
forming  a  large  proportion  of  the  tumour."    This  pre- 
paration is  inVindmill-street „-  See  Lectures  on  the 
Blood,  and  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Surgical 
Pathology  of  the  Vascular  System,  p.. 3 ,9,  380,  8vo. 
Lond.  1819.) 
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First,  That  numerous  taeur»ms  m  i»u  J 
struction  of  the  internal  and  middle :  coat. 
and  the  expansion  of  the —  coat  nto 
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S  give  way,  when  the- surrounding  parts  term  he 
sac?in  the  same'  manner  as  when  the  disease  is  „,  the 
first,  instance  produced  by  destruction  of  threats  of 

anTliee^ndu^'ions)of  Mr.  Hodgson,  as  he  himself  ex- 
plains, are  supported  by  the  observations  of  numerous 

WTheS'learned  Sahatie/says  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  aneurisms  depend  upon  the  dilatatien  of  the 
arterial  coats ;  but  in  far  more  numerous  examples  the 
internal  tunics  are  ruptured,  and  it  is  the  cellular  coat 
alone  which  separates  liom  them,  and  enlarges  so  as 
to  fdrm  the  aneurismaLsac  ; ."  de  sorte  que  les  artexes, 
qui  sont  dans  ce  cas,  sont  diloriquces,suivant  1  expres- 
sion de  Lancisi."   ■  '  '     •    ,,  . 

It  is  di'fficuft  to  conceive, -he  observes,  how  all  the 
coats  of  an  artery  can  dilate  and  yield  sufficiently  to 
form  the  investment  of  such  immense  tumours  as  some 
aneurisms  are.  Indeed,  that  very  tunic,  which  com- 
poses the  greater  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  vessel, 
and  which  is  termed  the  muscular  coat,  is  known  io 
consist  of  fibres  whose  texture  is  firfn,  and  little  capa- 
ble of  bearing  extension.  However,  Haller,  in  descn- 
bin»-  a  very  large  aneurism,  situated  in  the  aorta^near 
theWrt,  relates,  that  the  innermost  coat  of  tins  vessel 
was  ruptured  and  torn,  the  loose  jagged  edges  of  the 
laceration  being  visible  in  the  aneurismal  sac.  These 
were  squamous,  bony,  and  of  little  thickness;  white 
the  muscular  and  cellular,  coats  were  quite,  sound. 
Donald  Monro  noticed  the  same  thing  in  five  different 
aneurisms  in  the  course  of  the  femoral  and  popliteal  ar- 
teries of  a  man  who  had  been  confined  a  long  while  to 
his  bed  after  being  operated  upon  for  bubonocele. 
Monro  succeeded  in  tracing  the  fibres  of  the  muscular 
coat  over  the  swellings,  so  that  he  had  no  doubtof  this 
tunic  being  dilated.— (See  Medecine  Operatoire,  t.  3, 
p.  160—102.)    •  .  :.   ■•  •". 

According  to  Richerand,  when  an  aneurism  Is  recent 
and  of  small  size,  the  dissection  of  the  tumour  exhibitsa 
simple  dilatation  of  the  arterial  coats ;  while  in  the  other 
cases,  where  the  aneurism  is  large,  and  has  existed  a 
considerable  time,  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the 
vessel  are  invariably  lacerated.  In  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  the'blood  which  fills  the  aneurismal  sac  is 
fluid,  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  cases  where  the  internal 
tunics  of  the  artery  are  ruptured,  the  sac  contains 
more  or  less  coagulated  lymph.  The  external  or  cellu- 
lar coat  composes  the  greater  part  of  the  cyst i  and  the 
coagulated  lymph,  with  which  it  is  filled,  is  arranged 
in  layers,  the  density  of  which  is  described  as  being 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  which  they 
have  been  deposited.  Such  as  are  nearest  the  sac  are, 
therefore,  represented  as  being  most  contract,  and  con- 
taining the  smallest  quantity  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood;  more  deeply,  the  concretions  of  lymph  re- 
semble simple  coagula ;  and  lastly,  the  blood  which  is 
still  nearer  the  arterial  tube  retains  its.  fluidify.  . 

After  the  aneurysmal  sac  lias  been  cleansed  from  (he 
lymph  and  coagulated  blood  which  it  contains,  its'  pa- 
rietes  will  appear  to  be  almost  entirely  formed  of  the 
cellular  coat  of  the  artery.  Towards  the  bottom  may 
be  observed  ihe  aperture,  arising  from  the  laceration 
of  the  internal  and  middle  coats,  which,  being  muc,h 
less  elastic  than  the  external,  are  ruptured  in  an  early 
'stage  of  the  disease.  It  is  when  these  two  tunics  give 
way,  that  the  afreurirfhnal  tumour  utidergoes  a  sudden 
and  considerable  increase  in  its  size ;  for  then  the  cel- 
lular coat  alone  has  to  sustain  all  the-  pressure  of  the 
blood,  which  now.  becoming  effused  into  a  more  am- 
ple cyst,  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  impelus.,coaguIates 
and-  forms  fibrous  masses ;  circumstances  to  which 
may  be  ascribed  the  hardness  of  the  swelling,  the 
weakness  of  its  pulsation,  <fcc — (Nos.  Chir.  t.  4,  p  82, 
ed.  2.)  '.- 

But  this  author  seems  to  venture  far  beyond  the 


bounds  of  accuracy,  when  he  represents  every  small 
aneurism  as  exhibiting  a  dilatation  of  the  arterial  coats, 
unless  his  meaning  refer  more  particularly  to  the  outer 
coat  alope.  *.-<.. 

The, reality  of  what  are  nailed  tnie  internal  aneurisms 
was  aBly  urged  by  C.  F.  Lud  wig,  in  a  programma  written 
expressly  on  that  subject.— Diagnostices  Chir.  Pragm. 
,de  AneuTysmate.Iiiternd;  Lip's. -1805. ,  But  an  inter- 
esting case,  exemplifying  an  aneurismal  dilatation  of  all 
the  coats  of  tlffe  abdominal  aorta,  has  heen  published 
by  Professor  N»geleof  Heiitelb'erg.  Theswelljng  was 
is  Marge  as  a  man's  head;  and  weighed  abour  five 
pounds.  The  aorta  began  to  be  dilated  at  the  point 
where  it  passes  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  between 
the  crura  of  the  diaphragm.  This  dilatation  extended 
gradually  down  to  a  point  about,  four  fingerrbreadths 
from  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  into  the  iliac  arteries. 
a/Vhich  point,  strictly  speaking,  the  large  aneurismal 
rac  commenced.  The  length  of  the  whole  dilated  part 
of  the  vessel  was  eleven  inches;  that  of  the  sac,  six; 
^  and  its  diameter  five  inches.  The  artery  was  not 
equally  dilated  in  every  direction,  the  expansion  being 
most  considerable  laterally  and  forwards.  Professor 
Nffigole  and  Ackermann  found  that  the  three  coats  of 
the  -aorta,  the  internal,  muscular,  and  cellular,  were 
all  equally  dilated.  These  gentlemen  traced  the  mus- 
cular coat  with  the  scalpel  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tumour,  ^nd  not  the  slightest  doubt  could  be 
entertained,  that  the  case  was  a  true  aneurism. — (F. 
C.  Nsegele,  Epistola  ad  T'  F.  Baltz,  qua  Historia  et 
Dascriptio  Aneurysmatis,  quod  in  aorta  abdominali  nb- 
servavit,  continetu'r.    Ueidejb:  1816.') 

In  the  valuable  cases  collected  by  H.  F.  Janin,  very 
convincing  evidence  will  be  found  of  there  being  two 
kinds  of  aneurism ;  one  attended  with  the  rupture  of 
the  coats  of  the  artery,  the  celluiar  coat  alone  forming 
the  aneurismal  sac ;  and  the  other,  consisting  in  an 
equal  dilatation  of  all  the  coats  of  the  artery.  Of  the 
latter  species  of  aneurism,  Jaflin  relates  three  very 
unequivocal  cases.— (See  Annales  du  Cercle  Medical 
t.  1,  Art.  2,  1820.; 

After  the  clear  demonstration  of  an  aneurismal  sac 
being  occasionally  composed  of  all  the  coats  of  an  ar- 
tery, as  afforded  in  the  dissections  and  pathological 
preparations  to  which  a  reference  has  been  made,  the 
reader  will  be  better  prepared  to  judge  of  the  differ- 
ence existing  upon  this  subject  between  Scarpa  and 
other  modern  writers;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judsje,  the 
question  is  now  reduced  to  one,  whether  any  of  the  di- 
latations on  record,  said  to  comprise  all  the  arterial 
coats,  merit  the  name  of  aneurism.  We  have  seen, 
that  he  has  always  unequivocally  admitted  that  the 
arteries  may  be  dilated,  though  the  kind  of  dilatation  to 
which  he  alludes,  is  thought  by  him,  as  well  as  by  A. 
Burns,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Hodgson  On  Diseases  of 
Arteries,  &c.  p.  58),  to  require  discrimination  in  a 
pathological  point  of  view.  « It  is  proved  (says  Scarpa) 
by  dissection,  that  the  morbid  dilatation  is  circum- 
scribed by  the  proper  coats  of  the  disease,!  artery  ;  and 
that  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac,  formed  by  the  partial 
or  total  protrusion  of  the  arterial  tube,  is  never  filled 
with  polypous  laminse,  or  layers  of  fibrine  disposed 
over  each  other  (a  fact  particularly  dwelt  upon  by- 
Mr.  H  idgson,  p.  82)  ;"  which  layers  never  fail  to  be 
formed  in  greater  or  smaller  quantity  in  the  cavity  of 
an  aneurism."  The  opinion  that  these  layers  of  coa- 
gula are  not  met  with  in  small  dilatations  of  arteries, 
but  are  found  in  large  expansions  of  them,  he  says,  is 
cpntradicted  by  numerous  careful  .observations,  and 
especially  by  a  specimen,  actually  before  him  when  he 
was  writing,  whsTe  a  morbid  dilatation  of  the  arch 
ot  the  aorta,  in  the  vicinity  of  its  origin  from  the 
heart,  sfx  inches  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth,  was 
entirely, free  from  any  of  the  larnellated  coagula  al- 
ways found  m  aneurisms.  On  the  contrary,  the  sac 
of  the  aneurism  is  formed  from  the  parts  surrounding 
the  wounded  or  ruptured  artery*  jnto.  which  pouch, 
tlw  blood,  entering  as  into  a  natural  receiver,  and  quite 
out  of  Che  current  of  the  crrcu'.atiou,  moves  only 
slowly,  and  constantly  djposiles  these  lavers,  of  fibrine, 
a,id  til  is  sometimes  in  sudh  quantitvastofil!  the  whole 
cyst.  Mcarpa,  at  the  same  time,  particularly  exnlains 
.that  il  accidentally  ftirresrS.or  fissures  exist  on'  the 
"inside  of  the  morbid  dilatation,  the  fibrine  may  be  de- 
posited, in  these  rough  places  but  only  in  them.  These 
fissures  and  inequalities  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
morbidly  dilated  artery,  he  regards  strictly  as  so  many 
Vol.  I.— G 
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beginnings  of  another  disease  of  tue  vesstl,  quite  di'f 
ferent  from  dilatation,  that  is,  of  meurism  subsequent 
to  dilatation.—  See  Memoriasu.Ma  Legatura  delle  prin- 
cipali  Arterie  degh  Arti,  con  una  Appendice  all'  Opera 
sulle  Aneurisma,  fol.  Pavia,  1817  ;  or  the  Treatise  on 
Aneurism,  transl.  by  Wishart,  ed.  2,  p.  119,  Edinb 
1819.).  < 

'n  this  manner,  no  doubt,  Scarpa  would  account  for 
the  presence  of  larnellated  coagula  in  the  case  reported 
by  Mr.  A.  Burns  !On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  306) 
though  the  latter  gentleman  himself,  for  reasons  al' 
ready  detailed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  did.  not  regard 
the  expansion  of  all  the  ,coats  of  the  artery,  as  corres- 
ponding to  the  morbid  dilatation  implied  by  'Scarpa. ' 
Thus  Scarpa  farther  agrees  with  other  modern  writers 
in  admitting  the  possibility  of  aneurism  becoming  in- 
grafted, as  it  were,  on  one  of  these  unnatural  dilata- 
tions, more  than  one  example  of  which  combination 
v\  ete  indeed  recited  in  his  first  work.    In  that  treatise 
he  has  asserted,  that  what  he  calls  morbid  dilatation, 
always  extends  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
vessel.    But  this  point  seems  from  the  appendix,  to 
be  renounced,  as  he  now  observes,  "  Where  fhe  mor- 
bid dilatation  is  partial,  or  on  one  side  of  the  artery 
like  a  thimble  for  very  frequently,  even  in  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  this  partial  dilatation  does  not  exceed  the 
size  of  half  a  bean',  the  entrance  for  the  blood  into  this 
capsule  is  as  large  as  the  bottom  of  the  sac."— (Transl. 
by  Wishart,  p.  120,  ed.  5.)    According  to  Sea  pa, 
where  the  morbid  dilatation  occupies  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  arterial  tube,  the  tumour  always  re- 
tain sa  cylindrical  or  oval  form ;  and,  if  situated  in  such 
manner  that  it  can  be  compressed,  it  yields  very  readily 
in  pressure;  and  almost  disappears  ;  and  after  death  is 
found  much  smaller  than  during  life.    On  the  contra- 
ry, aneurism,  whether  preceded  by  dilatation  or'  not,' 
constantly  originates  from  one  side  of  the  ruptured 
artery.    The  entrance  for  the  blood  is  small,  compared 
vytth  the  size  of  the  fundus  of  the  sac ;  the  tumour  as- 
sumes an  irregular  shape  ;  yields  with  difficulty  to 
pressure;  retains  nearly  the  same  size  in  the  dead  that 
it  had  in  the  living  body  ;  and  its  sac,  instead  of  becom- 
ing thinner  as  the  swelling  enlarges,  as  the  coats  of  an 
artery  do  when  they  are  simply  affected  with  dilata- 
tion, attains  greater  thickness,  the  larger  the  aneurism 
grows.    These  essential  differences  between  the  two 
diseases  are  illustrated  by  an  interesting  case,  met 
with  by  Professor  Vacca,  where  a  patient  died  with  an 
aneurism  of  one  subclavian  artery,  and  a  simple  mor- 
bid dilatation  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  other. 
—  See  Sprengel,  Storia  delle  Operaz.  di  Chir.  trad. 
Ital.    Parte  2,  p.  294.' 

When  these  two  different  affections  are  situated  in 
the  thorax  or  abdomen,  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate 
them  from  each  other  before  death.   The  symptoms 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  on  the  vis- 
cera, must  be  nearly  the  same,  whether  caused  by  a 
morbid  dilatation  or  an  aneurism.   The  means  for  re- 
tarding their  fatal  termination  is  also  the  same  in  both 
forms  of  the  disease.    With  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  cure,  however,  Scarpa  says,  that  there  is  great  dif- 
ference ;  for  when  the  case  is  an  internal  aneurism, 
there  may  be  some  slight  hope  of  a  radical  cure  by  tho 
efforts  of  nature  and  art,  which  hope  can  never  be  en- 
tertained in  a  case  of  morbid  dilatation ;  a  fact  which 
is  accounted  for  by  no  laminated  coagula  being  depo- 
sited in  the  latter  disease.— (On  Aneurism,  transl.  by 
Wishart,  p.  101,  ed.  2.)    A  great  deal  of  the  latter 
statement  coincides  with  the  observations  of  Mr 
Hodgson,  who  particularly  notices,  that  he  has  never 
met  with  larnellated  coagula  in  stfch  sace,  as  consist 
either  in  a  general  or  partial  dilatation  of  the  coats  of 
I  the  vessel.—  On  Diseases  of  Arteries,  &c.  p.  t2.) 
J  Whether  this  ever  takes  place  in  such  cases  may  still 
■  be  a  question,  because,  if  Professor  Nsegele  has  given 
a  correct  description  of  the  aneurism  of  the  abriom} 
nal  aorta  already  mentioned,  which  aneurism  was  of f 
a  large  size,  and  consisted  of  a  dilatation  of  all  the- 
coats  of  the  vessel,  there  was  in  this  rare  example  a' 
large  quantity  of  these  layers  of  coagulated  Wood 
Yet,  whether  the  Professor  actually  means  the  fibrine, 
arranged  in  latnins,  or  only  common  coagulated  blood, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  may  be  found  either  in  the 
I  cysts  of  dilated  or  of  ruptured  arteries,  i r  ay  admit  of 
doubt.    The  statement,  therefore,  made  by  Hodgson 
I  a:.'d  Scarpa,  may  not  be  contrary  to  what  was  really 
i  seen  by  Najgele  and  Vckermann.   The  following  casa 
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however,  observed  by  Laenncc,  and  quoted  by  a  mo- 
dem writer,  must  tif  correctly  reported *  aflbrd  not 
only  an  unequivocal  specimen  of  aneurism"  by  dilata- 
tion of  all  tlie  coats  of  the  aorta,  but  of  laminated  co- 
agulu  within  its  cavity..  "In  hotruue  cnini,  qui  repenic 
sub  atrpcissimis  pectbris  doldnbus  eofruit,  prater 
aortant  adscendentem  in  ane'urysma  ita  expausam,  lit 
neonati  infan'-  -  caput  a:guaret,  eystidam  aneurismati- 
cani  immeUUfe  supra  arterias  ca.-hacx  ortam  magnitu- 
dine  nusis  juglaudis  invenit,  quae  luculenter  ostend.it 
sinum*co;mniuiicantem  cum  arterite  cylindro  per  fora- 
men HKfgniludine  amygdalae,  diametro  totius  arterias 
illo  loco  rum  mutato.  Saccus  hie  culiro  anatomico  ac- 
curate au  subtilliter  su  jeetus,  .eamdem  structuram, 
easdem  ostendit  membrafias,  quibus  gaudebat  aiteria, 
e  cujus  latere  excreverat :  ca;terum  massis  grumosis, 
sive  tib'.isis  erat  iinpletus.  Indc  lgiiur  patet,  hoc  an- 
eurysma  saoeiforme  et  iaterali  et  partiaU  qUidein  tuni- 
carum  aortas  diiatatione  oftum  esse."-*-. J.  H.  G.  Ehr- 
hardt,  De  Aneurysmate  Aorta,  p.  13,  tto.  Lips.  1«20.; 

From  what  has  been  stated,  then,  it  appears,  that  there, 
is  onl#  one  principal  point  of  difference  between  Scarpa 
and  other  writers,  and  this  resolves  itself  into  the 
question,  whether  a  dilatation  of  an  artery,  arising  at 
one  particular  side  of  the  vessel,  and  lined  .by' its  in- 
ternal coat,  ought,not  to  be  regarded  as  an  aneurism, 
because  its  communication  witn  the  tube  of  the  artery- 
is  more  capacious  than  what  exists  in  other  aneurisms, 
where  the  inner  coat  has  given  way,  and  because  it 
rarely  (perhaps  never;  contains  laminated  coagula, 
unless  fissures  should  happen  to  exist  at  some  points 
of  the  inner  arterial  tunic  thus  expanded"? 

■The  greater  number  of  aneurisms  increase  gradu- 
ally, and  sooner  or  later  incline  to  the  side  on  vyhich 
the  least  resistance  is  experienced.  De  Jlaen  men- 
tions an  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  which  first  made  its 
appearance  between  the  second  and  third  ribs  of  the 
left  side,  and  which,  instead  of  growing  larger,  as  is 
usual,  subsided,  and  could  neither  be  seen  nor  felt  for 
more  than  a  month  before  the  patient's  decease,  al- 
though, on  opening  the  body,  a  tumour  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  was  found,  three  times  as  large  as  the  first. 
De  Haen  imputes  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
swelling  to  its  weight,  the  yielding  of  the  parts  with 
which  it  was  connected,  and  to  its  gravitating  into  the 
chest,  when  the  patient  lay  on  his  right  side;  lor  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  complaints,  produced 
by  the  pressure  on  the  lungs,  underwent  a  material 
increase  as  soon  as  the  tumour  ceased  to  protrude. 

The  pulsations  which  accompany  true  aneurisms 
continue  to  be  strong,  until  the  inner  coats  of  the  ves- 
sel give  way,  or  the  layers  of  coagulated  blood,  lodged 
in  the  sac.  aro  numerous.  Hence,  when  sqlt  swell- 
ings, situated  near  any  large  arteries,  lose  their  pulsa- 
tory motion,  their  course,  precise  situation,  and  other 
circumstances,  ought  to  be  most  carefully  investigated, 
before  any  decision  is  made  ■  about  the  mode  of  treat  : 
.merit. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  saw  a  man  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  who  had  a  large  swelling  of  great  solidity, 
occupying  the  ham,,  and  apparently  extending  a  good 
way  forwards  round  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  If3  hard- 
ness, shape,  large  size,  and  entire  freedom  from  pulsa- 
tion not  only  then,  but  at  an  earlier  period,  aslar  as  could 
be  collected  from  the  patient'^. own  account,  led  to  the 
belief,  that  the  case  was  probably  a  tumour  compli- 
cated with  exostosis  of  the  femur,  and  ay  this  opinion 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  no  fluid  escaping  from  a 
puncture  made  with  a  lancet,-  amputation  was  per- 
formed. To  our  surprise,  however,  dissection  proved, 
that  the  disease  was  a  large  diffused  popliteal  -aneu- 
rism, in  which  the  spontaneous  cure  by  an  oblitera- 
tion of  the  sac  with  coagula  was  taking  place. — ^See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  bj  p.  497.; 

In  many  instances  the  most  fital  accidents  have 
happened,  in  consequence  of  incisions  having  been 
made  in  aneurisms,  which  were  mistaken  for  abscesses 
because' there  was  no  pulsation.  Vesahus  was  con- 
sulted about  a  tumour  of  the  back,  which  he  pronounced 
to  be  an  aneurism,  Soon  afterward  au  imprudent 
practitioner  made  an  opening  in  the  swelling,  and  the 
patient  bled  to  death  in  a  very  sjiort  time.  Kuysch  re- 
lates that  a  friend  of  his  opened  a  tumour  near  the  heel 
not  supposed  to  be  an  aneurism,  and  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  suppressing  the  hemorrhage. 
De  Haen  speaks  of  a  patient^  whs  dted  in  consequeuce 
of  an  opening  which,  had'been  made  in  a  similar  sweli- 
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ingat  the  knee,  although  Boerhaave  had  given  h» 
advice  against  the  performance  of  such  an  operation 
l'aifin, 


e  against  the  pertonnauce  ■  ..„..]...■ 

i,  Schlittmg,  Warner,  anu  others,  have  recorded 
.rhstakes  of  the  same  Miid.-iSabauer  t.  3 ,  P-  107  ) 
Fervand,  head  surgeon  of  the  Ho.el 
axillary  aneurism  (Or  an  abscess,  plunged  his  bifc toury 
into  the  swelling,  and  lulled  the  paueni. 
t -moiii  d'errcurs  seinblables,  comnuscs  par  \et I  practl 
cieus  non  moms  lameux  ;  et  si  des  an  unsmcs  ex- 
temes  on  passe  a  ceUx  des  arteres  i  lac  es , J  it > 
ric'ur,  les  erreurs  ne  soot  ni  moms  ordinaires  m  de 
moindre  consequence,"1-^  Jlicherand;  ixosogr.  bmr. 

t.  4,  p.  75,  ed.  2.i     '  '  .         ■  . 

'  Notwithstanding  a  ,  pulsaiion  is  one  ol  tlie  most 
prominent  symptoms  of  an  aneurism,  it  i«  not  to  be 
inferred,  that  every  swelling '  which  pulsates  is  un- 
questionably of  this  description ;  for,  as  Mr.  Warper 
has  explained,  it  does  happen,  that  mere  imposthti- 
mations,  or  collections  of  matter,  arising  trom  external  • 
as  well  as  internal  causes,  are  sometimes  so  imme- 
diately Situated  upon  the  heart  itself,  and  at  other 
times  upon  some,  of  the  principal  arteries,  as  to  par-,/ 
take  in  the  most  regular  manner  of  their  contraction 
and  dilatation.  He  details  the  particulars  of  a  boy, 
about  thirteen  years  of  age;  whose  breast-bone  had 
been  badly  fractured,  and  who  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital  a  fortnight  after  the  accident  had  happened. 

The  broken  parts  of  the  bone  were  removed  some 
distance  from  each  other.  The  intermediate  space  was 
occupied  by  a  tumour  of  a  considerable  size :  the  in- 
teguments were  of  their  natural  complexion.  -The- 
swelling  had  as  regular  a  contraction  and  dilatation' 
as  tl^e  heart  itself,  or  the  aorta,  could  be  supposed  to 
have.  Upon  pressure  the  tumour  receded;  upon  a  re- 
moval of  the  pressure  the  tumour  immediately  resumed 
its  former  size ;  all  these  are  allowed  to  be  distin- 
guishing signs  of  a  rec  nt  true,  aneurism.  The  situa- 
tion and  symptoms  of  this  swelling  were  judged  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  considering  the  nature  of  the  disease 
as  uncertain  :  on  which  account,  it  was  left  io  take  its 
own  course. 

"  The  event  was  the  tumour  burst  in  about  three 
weeks  after  his  admission,  discharged  a  considerable 
quantity  of  matter,  and  the  patient  did  well  by  very 
superficial  applications."— .Cases  in  Surgery,  edit.  4, 

■p.  i55.')  •  v  '  '    "'        ..  ;'• 

An  extraordinary  form  of  disease,  having  very  much 
the  appearance  of  an  aneurism,  sometimes  presents 
itself.  A  swelling,  attended  with  considerable  pain 
and  a  strong  pulsation,  is  gradually  produced  high  up 
the  arm,  and  at  length  attains  a  very  large  size.  The 
strength  of  the  throbbings  at  first  leads  to  t he  suspi 
cion  that  the  case  must  be  an  aneurism  ;  but  on  care- 
ful examination  the  humerus  is  found  to  have  given 
way  at  a  point  involved  in  the  disease,  and  here  to  be 
as  flexible  as  if  there  were  a  fracture.  This  circum- 
stance, and  the  extension  of  the  swelling  too  fat  away 
from  the  track  of  the  artery,  in  time  raise  doubts  about 
the  case  being  an  aneurism.  The  patient  ultimately 
falls  a  victim  to  the  effects  of  the  disease  on  the  consti- 
tution, and  when  the  arm  is  dissected  after  death,  the 
tumour  is  found  to  consist  of  a  sarcomatous  or  ruedul 
lary  mass,  occupying  the  central  portion  of  the  hmh 
and  accompanied  with  a  solution  of  continuity  extend- 
ing'completely  through  the  whole  thickness  of  thi 
bone.  'Two. cases  of  this  description  were  admitted 
into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  fhe  course  of  th» 
year  1820.  One  of  these  patients,  a  woman,  I  had  an  ' 
opportunity  of  seeing  ;  and  alter  her  death  the  real 
nature  of  the  disease  was  proved  by  dissection.  My 
friend  Mr.  Vincent  has  seen  a  similar  disease  in  the 
leg,  resembling  aneurism  in  tlie  Circumstance  of  puXsa 
tion,  but  attended  with  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  tibia, 
and  a  moveableness  of  the  separated  ends  of  the  bone 

A  few  years  ago,  1  saw  a  large  abscess  in  the  situa» 
tion/ of  the  quadrants  lhmborum  muscle,  which  pij 
sated  so  strongly  thatthe  case  was  supposed  by  seveiji- 
experienced  men  to  be  an  aneurism  of  the  abdominal 
aorta.  The  patient  was  a  boy  belonging  to  Chrises 
Hospital,  and  under  the  care  ol  the  late  Mr.  Ramsdeh, 
surgeon  to  that  establishment,  oy  whose  discernment; 
the  real  nature  of  the  case  was  detected.  It  is  curious 
that  in  thi,s  instance  the  pulsations  of  the  swelling 
suddenly  ceased,  after  having  continued  in  a  very- 
strong  and  manifest  way  and  without  Interruption  foi 
several  weeks,  during,  which  it  was  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  above  eminent  practitioner. 
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As  Mr.  Wilson  has  observed,  any  .ehcysted  or  even 
solid  tumour,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  upon 
a  large  artery,  may  have  a  considerable  degree-of  mo- 
tion communioared  to  it  from'  the  pulsation  of  the  artery.* 
The  thyrojd  gland,  when)  a' bronchacele  is  formed,  oc- 
casionally receives  it  pulsatory  motion  from  the  carotid 
arteries.  This  may  be  mistaken  foi*"Sn  aneurism,  flora 
which "  disease,  however,  it  ean  be  discriminated  by 
placing  our  fingers  behind  the  tumour  and;  drawing  it 
•  forwards,  whon  the  pulsation  ceases.  But 'there  are 
othe/ criteria  for  distinguishing  spelling  on  or  near1 
an  artery  frdm  an  aneurism.  In  such  a  ca.se  the  whole 
tumour  moves  af  once,'  without  any  alteration  of  size. 
In  an  aneurism  thesVelling  does  not  simply  move,' it 
expands.  A  tumour  of  the  thvroid  gland,  having  ap- 
parently a  pulsatory  motion,  may  be  known  not  to  be 
an  aneurism'  of  the  carotid,  by  observing  that  from  its 
connexion,  with  the  larynx  it  follows  the  movements 
ol  the  latter, in  deglutition.  Aneurisms,  riot  of  verV 
long  standing,  and  not  containing  a  large  mass  of  lami- 
nated coagula,  may  also  be  diminished,  or  rendered 
more  or  less  flaccid,  by  pressing  the  artery  leading  to 
the  disease.— (See  Wilson  on  the  Blood,  Anatomy  Pa- 
thology, &te..of  the  Vascular  System,  p.  385.',  and  Burns 
on- the.  Heart,  p.  257.)  In  cases  of  much  ambiguity, 
the  stethoscppe  will  sometimes  convey  the  neoessasy 
information.  In  a  doubtful  instance  of  aneurism  of 
the  groin  Mr.  Brodie  found  all  obscurity  cease  on  the 
application  of  this  instrument.— (.Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lec- 
tures, vol.  2,  p.  40.) 

.The  following  case,  recorded  by  Pelletan,  shows 
that  an  artery  running  more  .superficially  than  natural, 
may  under  particular  circumstances  give  rise  to  the 
suspicion  of  an  aneurism.  A  strong,  robust  man, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  was  in  the  habit  of  going  on 
loot  to  dine  three  leagues  from  Paris  every  day  on  the 
completion  of  his  business.  One  day  having  been  this 
distance  and  returned,  he  felt  an  acute  pain  alon-r  the 
leg  and  in  the  right  ankle.  The  pain  did  run  subside 
and  a  tumour  appeared  at  the  lower  third  of  the  le<r 
opposite  the  space  between  the  two  bones.  The  skin 
was  of  a  yellowish  colour  from  effused  blood,  and  a 
pulsation  existed  by  which  the  hand  of  an  examiner 
was  lifted  up.  There  seemed  great  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  the  case  was  an  aneurismal  swelling  In 
comparing  the  affected  limb  with  the  sound  one,  how- 
ever, Pelletan  perceived  in  the  latter  a  similar  kind  of 
throbbing.  In  short,  in  both  legs  the  pulsation  of  an 
arterial  tube  could  be  felt  for  three  inches  and  Pelletan 
distinctly  ascertained  that  in  the  diseased  member  the 
throbbing  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  tumour 
but  only  lengthwise.  By  a  particular  deposition  in 
this  individual,  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  wliich  usually 
runs  along  the  interosseous  ligament,  covered  by  the 
tibialis  amicus  and  extensor  communis  dio-itorum 
pedis,  came  out  from  between  these  muscles"  at  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  and  lay  immediately  under  the  skin 
and  the  fascia. 

The  swelling  and  ecchymosis  gradually  dispersed' 
and  the  symptoms  were  supposed  to  originate  from 
the  rupture  of  some  muscular  fibres  — i  Clinique  Chir 
t.  L  p.  101,  102.1  '  4 

Whenever  an  aneurismal  sac  of  immoderate  size 
beats  violently  and  for  a  long  while  against  the  bones 
as  the  sternum,  ribs,  clavicle,  and  vertebrae,  thev  are  in 
the  end  invariably  destroyed,  so  that  the  aneurismal 
sac  elevates  the  integuments  of  the  thorax,  Or  back ' 
and  pulsates  immediately  under  the  skin.  Scarpa' 
wim  the  best  modern  writers,  attributes  the  effect  to 
aosorption  m  consequence  of  the  pressure, 
unner  hP^"  r  ^  th^-  e01ldyles  0|"  the  femur  and  the 
risn  °f  "e  Vh'a  al,nost  des<™yed  by  an  aneu- 

te  ^W'f11  ^cry  ;  and  another  casein  which 
s  Sh  k  absorption  of  bone  were  very  extensive, 
d  S  l  y  R^enmuller.-fAnhafig  zu  Scarpa  yb 
Hodsson  ff!S''llWUlste'  P-  m->  According  to  Mr. 
In  aneu '        ^rt0"^  an(1  ^rroded  state  of  the  bones 

,  7"s V.!','V;'r  at,cmted  WiL"  "le  '"nnationof 
pus ,    at  least  the  discovery  of  pus  in  its  vtcinitv  has 

";seseeninre,hilsrk^  by  thS*  Wh0  haie  "-mtSuct 
cases.  In  this  'respect,  therefore,  it  differs  essentially 
from  common  caries  or  ulceration  of  the  bones  Ex- 
foliation also  is  very  rarely  attendaS  upon  ft  from 
which  circumstance  one  important  practical  ohse™ 
ion  isdeducible,  namely,  that  if  the  aneurism  beTuTed 
the  bones  will  recover  their  healthy  *me,  without  S£ 
dergoing  those  processes  which  take  place  in  the  cure 
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The  same  author  confirms  the  remark  made  by  Br 
W.  Hunter  (Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries",  vol.  1,  p  384i 
bcarpa  (On  Aneurism,  p.  100,  ed.  2),  and  others,  that 
cartilage  is  less  rapidly  destroyed  bv  the  pressure  of 
aneurism  than  bone.  This  fact  is  strikingly -illustrated 
in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aoria "recorded  in 
another  modern  publication.:  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras 
from  the  fourth  down  to  the  ninth  were  carious  •  the 
four  lowest  in  particular :  yet  the  intervertebral  ''car- 
tilages were  not  materially  affected.—  F.  J,.  Kreysig 
Die  Krankheiten  des  -Herzens,  b.  3,  p.  176,  8vo  Berlin 
1817.)  . ' 

A  case  is  related  by  Pelletan,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader,  as  exemplifying  not  only  the  degree  in  which 
internal  aneurisnls  may  ipjure  the  vertebrae,  but  also 
thf  occasional  possibility,  of.  such  diseases  being  mis- 
taken for  rheumatism  or  a  lumbar  abscess.— (See  CI'- 
-nique  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  U7-rJlOO.) 

CAUSES  OF  ANEURISM. 

In  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  cause 
lor  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Among  the  cir- 
stances  which  predispose  to  aneurisms,  however,  the 
large  size  of  the  vessels  may  undoubtedly  be  reckoned 
Those  trunks  which  are  near  the  heart  are  said  to  have 
much  thinner  parietes,  in  relation  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  column  of  blood  with  which  they  are  filled,  than 
the  arteries  of  smaller  diameter;  and  since  the  lateral 
pressure  of  this  fluid  against  the  sides  of  the  arteries 
is  in  a  ratio  to  the  magnitude  of  these  vessels,  it  fol- 
lows that  aneurisms  must  be  much  more  frequent  in 
the  trunks  near  the  heart  than  in  such  as  are  remote 
from  the  source  of  the  circulation.—  Rieherand  No- 
sogr.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  72,  edit.  2.)  The  whole  arterial 
system  is  liable  to  aneurisms ;  but,  says  Pelletan,  ex- 
perience proves  that  the  internal  arteries  are  much 
more  frequently  affected  than  those  which  are  external 
—  'Clinique  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  54.) 

The  curvatures  of  the  arteries  are  another  predis- 
posing cause  of  the  disease  :  and,  according  to  Riehe- 
rand, such  cause  has  manifest  effect  in  determining 
the  formation  of  the  great  sinus  of  the  aorta,  the  dilata- 
tion which  exists  between  the  cross  and  the  origin  of 
this  large  artery,  and  is  the  more  considerable  the  older 
the  person  is :  Monro  even  thought  that  one-half  of 
old  persons  have  an  aneurism  at  the  beginning  of  the 
aorta.    And  with  respect  to  aneurisms  in  general 
which  are  preceded  by  calcareous  depositions,  thicken- 
ing, and  disease  of  the  coats  of  the-vessel,  they  are-, 
most  frequently  met  with  in  persons  of  advanced' age 
Aneurisms  from  wounds  are  of  course  often  seen  ir> 
individuals  of  every  age.    In  old  people  the  coats,  of 
the  arteries  are  subject  to  a  disease  yvhich  renders 
them  incapable  of  making  due  resistance  to  the  lateral 
impulse  of  the  blood.   The  disease  here  alluded  to  is 
what  is  described  in  a  foregoing  part  of  this  article 
one  common  effect  of  which  is  the  deposition  of  calca- 
reous matter  between  the  inner  and  muscular  coats  of 
m  a.rt?nes-    "  People  in  the  early  part  of  life,"  says 
Mr.  Wilson,  "  are  not  very  subject  to  these  calcareous 
depositions;  but  I  have  occasionally  met  with  them  in 
the  arteries  of  very  young  people.   I  have  seen  a  well- 
marked  deposition  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  arte- 
ries of  a  child  under  three  years  of  age."   He  adds, 
that  few  persons  above  the  age  of  sixty  are  free  from, 
these  ossifications.— i, On  the  Blood,  and  on  the  Anato- 
my, Pathology,  &c.  of  the  Vascular  System,  p.  375,. 
Loud,  18!9.i 

olfe&^efe  ane«™m8  are  most  common  3i 
them    for  fa    ■  ^       V?  absolutely  confined  to- 
oZlimflT^  M£  Dockel:  at  Canterbury  in  tin 
E  ww*6  CUre        pol,iiteal  aneurism  in  a  po* 
Mr  wi,! noseagf  must  have  been  under  thirty ;  and 
Mr -Wilson  says  that  he  has  met  with  several  instances 
of  he  disease  in  the  aorta  and  other  vessels,  where  the 
eft.  I  or™"6  n0t  more  *an  forty  years  of  age.-(Op 
According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  time  of  life 
when  aneurism  generally  occurs*  is  between  the  ages 
of  thirty  and  fifty;  an  agio  when  exercise  is  consider- 
able and  strength  on  the  decline.   In  very  old  aeethl 
disease  is  not  so  common.   However,  he  operated  sue 
cessfiilly  on  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  where 7hV"f" 
tieni 'was  eighty  four  or  eighty-five  years  old   'Hp  „E1" 
rated  with  success  on  another  man  sixty-nine  years  of 
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ago  He  has  also  seen  a  boy  only  eleven  years  old 
with  aneurism  of  t^e  anterior  tibial  artery.  The  man 
of  more  than  eighty  is  the.»ldest.  and  the  boy  of  eleven 
the  youngest,  aneurismal  p.Uients  he  his  ever  seen. — 
(See  Lectures,  vol.2, p.  40.) 

Richerand  affirms,  that  out  of  twelve  popliteal  aneu- 
risms which  he  has  seen  in  hospital  or  private  prac- 
tice, ten  were  caused  by  a  violent  extension  of  the  leg. 
This  statement,  he  says,  will  derive  confirmation  from 
the  following  experiment. 

Place  the  knee  of  a  dead  subject  on  the  edge  of  a 
firm  table,  and  press  on  the  heel  so  as  forcibly  to  extend 
the  leg  far  enough  to  make  the  ligaments  of  the  ham 
snap.  Now  dissect  the  parts,  cut  out  the  artery,  and 
examine  its  parietes  in  a  good  light,  when  the  lace- 
rations of  the  middle  coat  will  be  observable  and  ren- 
dered manifest  by  the  circumstance  of  those  places  ap- 
pearing semitransparent  where  the  fibres  are  separated, 
the  parietes  at  such  points  merely  consisting  of  the  in- 
ternal and  external  tunics  .— iNosogr.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  73, 
74,  dit.  2.i  But  the  insufficiency  of  this  explanation 
is  clear  enough  from  the  fact  that  such  violence  as  is 
requisite  to  break  the  ligaments  of  the  knee,  cannot  be 
imagined  to  happen  in  the  aeoidents  which  ordinarily 
oring  on  aneurism  in  the  ham. 

The  implicit  belief  also  which  Richerand  seems  to 
place  in  the  idea  that  the  laceration  of  the  middle  coat 
of  nn  artery  will  bring  on  an  aneurism,  while  the  inner 
coat  is  perfect,  will  appear  to  be  unfounded,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Hunter,  Home,  and  Scarpa  even  dis- 
sected off  the  external  and  middle  coats  of  arteries, 
without  .being  able'in  this  manner  to  cause  an  aneu- 
rism. Nay,  where  the  experiment  has  been  made  of 
applying  a  tight  ligature  to  an  artery,  and  immediately 
removing  .(  again  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  di- 
vision of  both  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel  would 
terminate  in  an  obliteration  of  the  tube  of  the  vessel, 
no  aneurism  has  been  the  consequence. 

Pelletan  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  popliteal 
aneurisms  somewhat  differently  from  Richerand : 
speaking  of  the  two  principal* motionsof  the  knee,  viz : 
extension  and  flexion,  he  remarks,  that  the  first  of  these 
is  so  limited  that  it  is  actually  an  incipient  flexion  ne- 
cessarily produced  by  the  curvature  backward  both  of 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  those  of  the  tibia.  This 
curvature,  which  would  seem  to  protect  the  popliteal 
artery  against  any  dangerous  elongation  that  might 
otherwise  be  caused  by  a  forcible  extension  of  the 
ioint,  becomes  the  very  source  of  such  an  elongation 
m  perso.is  who  are  accustomed  to  keep  their  limbs 
jent,  or  who  from  this  state  proceed  hastily  and  vio- 
ently  to  extend  the  leg.  The  arterial  tubes  are  really 
shortened  when  the  limbs  are  in  the  state  of  flexion,  and 
lengthened  when  the  extension  of  the  members  renders 
it  necessary.  Hence,  says  Pelletan,  it  is  manifest  that 
an  habitually  shortened  state  of  these  vessels,  and  their 
sudden  elongation,  must  be  attended  with  hazard  of 
rupturing  their  parietes.— .Clinique  Ghirurgicale,  t.  1, 
p.  112,, 

The  opinion  of  Pelletan,  however,  is  quite  untenable ; 
because  Mr.  Hodgson  has  several  times  repeated  the 
experiment  mentioned  by  Richerand,  and  found,  as 
that  gentleman  did,  that  the  coats  of  the  artery  were 
never  lacerated  unless  the  degree  of  violence  had  been 
such  as  to  rupture  the  ligaments  of  the  knee. —  ,On 
Diseases  of  Arteries,  &«.  p.  64.  i 

Aneurisms  areexceedingly  common  in  the  aorta,  and 
they  are  particularly  often  met  with  in  the  popliteal  ar- 
tery. The  vessels  which  are  next  to  these  the  most 
usually  affected,  are  the  crural,  common  carotid,  sub- 
•uia"*ian,at-d  brachial  arteries.  The  temporal  and  occi- 
ni'tal"  arteries,  and  those  of  the  leg,  fool,  lore-arm,  a;id 
ha-id  are  (ar  less  frequently  the  situations  of  the  pre- 
sent disease  But  although  it  is  true  that  the  larger  ar- 
teries aro  the  most  subject  to  the  ordinary  species 
of  .aneurisms,  the  smaller  arteries  seem  to  be  more 
immedittelV  concerned  in  the  formation  of  one  pe- 
cX  Sismal  dtsea.se,  now  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  aneurism  by  ana.uomoas,  of  which  I  shall 

•TS^  surgical  writers,  the  causes  of  aneu- 
ri«m  ■  o  ,cra'e  either  by  weakenmg  the  arterial  panctes 
or  ™v  Sr.  the  lateral  impulse  of  the  blood  against 
th^Bsaif ?hese  vessels.  It  is  said  to  be  in  both  these 
&  S*  occasioned  by  violent  tor- 
sions of  the  arteries,  the  abuse  of  »P£lu™ 
frequent  mercurial  courses,  fits  of  anger,  rough  exer- 


cise, exertions  in  lifting  heavy  burdens,  &c  In  certain 
persons  aneu.isms  appear  to  depend  upon  a  «  « 
organic  disposition.  Of  this  description  was .  the  sub- 
ject whose  arteries,  on  examination  after  death,  wore 
found  by  Lands,  affected  with  several  aneurisms  of 
various  sizes.  I  have  known  a  person  have  an  aneu- 
rism of  one  axillary  artery,  which  disease  got  sponta- 
neously -well,  but  was  soon  afterward  followed  by  a 
similar  swelling  of  the  opposite  axillary  artery,  which 
last  affliction  proved  fatal.  I  havo  seen  another  instance 
in  which  an  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery  was  ac- 
companied with  one  of  the  femoral  in  the  other  limb. 
Boyer  mentions  a  patient  who  died  of  femoral  aneurism 
in  La  Charite,  at  Paris,  and  who  had  also  another  aneu- 
risrti  of  the  popliteal  artery  equal  in  size  to  a  walnut, 
(Traite  des  Maladies  •  Chir.  <fcc  p.  102,  t.  2.)  The 
greatest  number  of  aneurisms  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
has  seen  in  one  patient  is  seven  ;  and  it  is  a  remark 
made  by  this  eminent  surgeon,  that  when  an  aneurism 
occurs  in  the  ham,  the  disease  is  frequently  of  a  local 
nature  ;  but  that  when  it  is  between  the  groin  and  ham, 
disease  of  other  arteries  is  very  commonly  mot  with.— 
See  Lectures,  vol.  2,  p.  37.)  The  most  remarkable 
case,  howeveT,  proving  the  existence  of  a  disposition  to 
■aneurisms  in  the  whole  arterial  system,  is  mentioned 
by  Pelletan  :  "  J'ai  pourtanf  vu  plusieurs  fois  ces  nom- 
breux  aneurismes  occupant  indistinctement  les  grosses, 
ou  les  petites  artfires,  mais  surtout  celles  des  capaciti  s: 
j'en  ai  comte  soixante-trois  sur  un  sen  homme,  Tlejmis 
le  volume  d'une  aveline  jusqu'a  celui  de  la  moitie^d'un 
ceuCde  poule."—  Clinique  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  1.) 

Aneurisms,  and  those  diseases  of  .the  coats  of  arte- 
ries which  precede  the  formation  of  aneurism,  are  much 
less  frequently  met  with  in  women  than  men.— ;Las- 
sus,  Pathologie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  348.)  A  few  years  belbre 
John  Hunter  died,  Mr.  Wilson  heard  him  remark,  that 
he  had  only  met  with  one  woman  affected  with  true 
aneurism. —  Anatomy,  Pathology,  <fcc.  of  the  Vascu- 
lar System,  p.  376.)  Mr.  Hodgson  drew  Up  the  follow- 
ing table,  exhibiting  the  comparative  frequency  of 
aneurisms  in  the  two  sexes,  in  different  cases  of  this 
disease,  and  also  in  the  different  arteries  of  the  body, 
as  deduced  from  examples  cither  seen  by  himself, 
during  the  lives  of  the  patients,  or  soon  after  their  death 


Of  the  ascending  aorta,  the  arteria  in- 

nominata,  and  arch  of  the  aorta  . 
Descending  aorta     .  . 

Carotid  artery  

Subclavian  and  axillary  .... 

Inguinal  artery  

Femoral  and  popliteal  .  . 


This  table  does  not  include  aneurisms  arising  from 
■wounded  arteries,  nor  aneurisms  from  anastomosis. — 
yOn  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  87.) 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  confirms  the  fact  of  the  much 
greater  frequency  of  aneurism  in  the  male  than  the  fe-  ' 
rrrale  sex.  Women,  he  says,  rarely  have  aneurism  in. 
the  limbs.  In  forty  years'  experience,  he  has  seen  only 
eight  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism  in  women,  but  an 
immense  number  in  men.  Most  of  the  aneurisms  which 
he  has  teen  in  females  have  been  in  the  ascending 
aolf&.6itheicarotids. — '(Lectures,  vol..2,  p.  41* J  '\ 

It  was  observed  by  Morgagni,  and  it  has  been  noticed 
in  this  country,  that  popliteal  aneurisms  occur  with 
particular  frequency  in  i.cstilliohsand  coachmen,  whosts 
employments  obiige  them  to  sit  a  good  deal  with  then- 
knees  bent.  -In  Fraricc,  the  men  who  clean  out  the 
dissecting  rooms  and  prornrc  dead  bodies  for  anato- 
mists, are  said  almost  all  of  them  to  die  with  aneuris- 
mal diseases.  Richerand  remarks,  that  he  never  knew  ' 
any  ,of  these  -persons  w  ho  were  not  addicted  to  drirjk 
ing.and  he  comments  on  the  debility  which  their  in- 
temperance and  disgusting  business  together  must  tend 
to  produce. —  IVosogr.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  71,  c  dit.  2.) 

Aneurisms  are  supposed  by  Roux  to  be  much  more 
frequent  in  England  than  France ;  a  circumstance 
which,  before/he  proves  it.  to  be  a  fact,  he  vaguely  re- 
fers to  the  mode  of  life  and  kind  of  labour  to  which  a 
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large  portion  of  the  population  of  England  is  subjected 
Indeed,  he  connects  this  surmise  with  a  reason  tor  the 
very  cultivated  state  of  this  part  of  knowledge  in  Eng- 
land: thinks  that  we  have  been  placed  in  favourable 
circumstances,  for  perfecting  the  treatment,  qf  aneu- 
risms, and  acknowledges  that  we  have  contributed 
more  than  his  countrymen  both  in  the  last  and  present 
century  to  the  improvement  of  this  branch  of  surgerv. 
—  .Roux",  Parallele  de,  la  Chirur'gie  Angloise  aveu  la 
(  Chirurgie  Frangoise-,  &c.  p  249.)  But  ere  M  Roux 
ventured  into  such  conjectures,  he  ought  'at  "least  to 
have  specified  what  particular  occupations  and  kind  of 
labour  are  known  by  Englishmen  themselves  to  be  fre- 
'  quenfly  conducive  to  aneurism;  for,  with- the  excep- 
tion of  postillions  and  coachmen,  of  whoin  thete  is  also 
•  abundance  in  France,  I  am  not  aware  (hat  any  determi-' 
ruite  class  of  persons  is  found  in  this  country  to  be  af- 
fected with  particular  frequency.  " 

In  some  instances  aneurisms  of  the  axitlary.  artery 
appear  to  have  arisen  from  violent  extension  of  ttfe 
limb.-r-.See  the  cases  recorded  by  Pelle'tan  in  Clinique 
Chir.  t.  2,  p.  49  and  83.)  In  other  examples  related  by 
"  the  some  practical  writer,  aneurism,  arose  from  reite- 
rated contusions  and  rough  pressure  on  parts.— ;  Op. 
■  tit,  pi  W  and.^40    >  "  .- 

The  extremity  of  a  fractured  bone  may  injure  an  ar- 
tery and  give  rise  to  an  aneurism,  instances  of  which  are 
recorded  by  Pelletari  (Op.  eit.  t.  I,  ft  I7j5j  and  Durver- 
ney  (.Traite  des  Mai.  des  Os,  t.  I  ).  In  Pelletan's  case, 
the  disease  followed  a  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg.  An  aneurism  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  from 
such  a  cause,  is  also  described  by  Mr.  C.  White — 
(Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  141.) 

The  following  case  of  an  aneurism  of  the  humeral 
artery  after  amputation  is  recorded  by  Warner :  V.  1). 
■was  afflicted  with  a  caries  of  the  joint  of  the  elbow, 
which  was  attended  with  such  circumstances  as  ren- 
dered the  amputation  of  the  limb  necessary.  The  ope- 
ration was  performed  at  a  proper  distance  above  the 
diseased  part,  and  the  vessels  were  taken  up  with 
needles  and  ligatures. 

In  a  few  days  the  humeral  artery  became  so  dilated 
above  the  ligature  upon  it  as  to  be  in  danger  of  burst- 
ing. Hence  it  was  judged  necessary  to  perform  the 
operation  for  the  aneurism,  which  was  done,  an. 1  the 
vessel  secured  by  ligature  above  the  upper  extremity  of 
its  distended  coats.  Every  thing  now  wenton  forsome 
time  exceedingly  well,  when  suddenly  the  artery  again 
dilated,  and  was  in  danger  of  bursting  above  the  second 
ligature.  These  circumstances  made  it  necessary  to 
repeat  the  operation  for  the  aneurism.  From  this  time 
every  thing  went  on  successfully  till  the  stump  was  on 
the  point  of  being  healed;  when,  quite  unexpectedly, 
the  artery  appeared  a  third  time  diseased  in  the  same 
manner  as  irhad  heen  previously,  for  which  reason  a 
third  operation  for  aneurism  was  determined  on  and 
performed. 

The  last  operation  was  near  the  axilla,  and  was  not 
followed  by  any  relapse. 

Could  the  several  aneurisms  of  the  humeral  artery 
(says  Mr.  Warner)  be  attributed  to  the  sudden  check 
alone  which  the  blood  met  with  from  the  extremity  of 
the  vessel  tieing  secured  by  ligature ;  or  is  it  not  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  coats  of  the  arterv  nearly 
as  high  as  ther  axiUa  .were  originally  diseased  and 
weakened  ?   The  latter,  in  the  opinion  of  this  judicious 
••writer,  seems  the' most  probable  way  of  accounting  for 
the  successive  return's  of  the  disease  of.  the  vessel ; 
.  since  it  is  found  from  (experience  that  such  accidents 
have 'been  very  rarely  known  t#otJcur  atter  amputa- 
>  tion,  eichep  of  the  arm  or  thigh,  where  nearly  the  same 
resistance  must  be  made  to  the  circulation  in  every 
subject  of»an  equal  age  and  vigour,  who  has  undergone 
BUch  operation.    *  .' 

If  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  several  dilatations 
ot  the  colts  of  the  vessel,  continues  Mr.  Warner,  arose 
merely-  from  the  check  in  the  circulation,  it  will  hot  be 
easy  taaccotfrit  for  the  final  success  of  this  operation  ; 
and  especially  when  we  reflect  that  the  force  of  the 
blood  rs  increased  in  proportion  to  its  nearness  to  the 
heart.— *see  Ouses;  in  Surgery,  p.  139,  140,  edit.  4.) 
Huyscn  has  related  an  observation  somewhat  similar 
■  T,(Obs.  Anat.  Chir.  t.  J  pV"4>  ' 

Aneurisms  sometimes  follow  the  injury  of  a  larirc 
artery  by  a  gun-shot  wound.  The  passage  of  a  bullet 
through  the  thigh,  in  one  example,  gave  rise  to  a  femoral 
aneurism.— (See  Parisian  Chirurgical  Journal,  vol.  2,  p. 
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1 09. )  The  same  cause  produced  an  aneurism  high  up  tjie 
thigh  of  a  soldier.,who  was  under  the  care  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Collier,  at  (Brussels,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

*  PROGNOSIS.         *  "v 

In  cases  of  aneurism  the  prognosis  varies  according 
to  a  variety  of  important  circumstances.  The  disease 
.may  generally  be  considered  as  exceedingly  dangerous  ■ 
for,  if  left  to  itself,  it  almost  always  terminates  in  rup' 
ture,  and  the  patient  dies  of  hemorrhage^  There  are 
some  examples,  however,  in  which  a  spontaneous 
cure  took  place,  and  aheurismal  swellings  have  been 
known  to  lose  their  pulsation,  become  hard,  smaller, 
and"  gradually  reduced  to  an  indolent  tubercle,  which 
has  entirely  disappeared.  After  death  the  artery  in 
s,vch  instances  has  been  found  obliterated,  and  con- 
verted into  a  ligamentous  cord,  without  any  vestige  of 
the  aneurism  bring  felt.  Aneurisms  are  also  some- 
times  attacked  with  mortification  ;  the  sac  and  adjacent 
pans  slough  away  ;  the  artery  is  closed  with  coagu- 
ldm ;  and»  thus  a  cure  is  effected.  Lastly,  tumours 
having  all  the.c"harae'fer.of  aneurisms  have  been  known 
to  disappear  under  the  employment  of  such  pressure 
as  was  certainly  teo  feeble  to  intercept  entirely  the 
course  of  the  .blood.  Such  examples  of  success,  how- 
ever, are  not'common,  and  wheneverthey  happen,  it  is 
because  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  sac  is  prevented 
by  the  coagulation  of  that  already  contained  in  it,' and 
because  the  artery  above  the  swelling  is  tilled  with 
coagulum.  They  must,  in  tact,  have  been  cured  on 
the  very  same  principle  which  renders  the  surgical 
operation  successful.      A  * 

Nothing  is  subject  to  more  variety,  than  the  duration 
of  an  aneurism  previously  to  its  rupture;  the  tumour 
bursting  sooner  or  later,  according  as  the  patient  hap- 
pens to  lead  a  life  of  labour,  or  ease,  temperance,  or 
moderation.  Even  the  bursting  of  an  internal  aneu- 
risrh  may  not  immediately  kill  the  patient :  a  stone- 
cutter died  in  the  hospital  Saint  Louis  with  an  enor- 
mous aneurism,  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  lumbar 
vertebra.  '■  The  body  was  opened  by  Richerand,  who 
found  that  the  external  tumour  consisted  of  blood, 
which,  after  making  its  way  through  the  muscles,  had 
been  effused  into  a  cyst  formed  in  the  midst  of  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  loins.  The  track  through 
which  it  came  led  into  another  aneurysmal  sac  con- 
tained in  the  abdomen,  and  situated  behind  the  peri- 
toneum, on  the  left  side  of  the  lumbar  vertebra.  In 
endeavouring  to  discover  whence  the  extravasated 
blood  proceeded,  Richerand  found  that  the  abdominal 
aorta  was  entire,  though  in  contact  with  the  swelling. 
The  original  affection  consisted  of  an  aneurismal  dila- 
tation of  the  interior  portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  which 
had  burst  at  the  point  where  it  lies  between  the  crura 
of  the  diaphram.  The  blood  had  probably  escaped  very 
slowly,  and  it  had  accumulated  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance round  the  kidney,  so  that  three  cysts  had  burst 
successively  before  the  patient  died.— (Nosoer.  Chir  t 
4,  p.  82,  edit.  2.)  '  " 

Every  aneurism,  so  situated  that  it  can  neither  be 
compressed  nor  tied  abov«  the  swelling,  has  generally 
been  considered  absolutely  incurable,  except  by  a  natu- 
ral process,  the  establishment  of  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently often  the  case  to  raise  much  expectation  of  a 
recove-y  on  this  principle.  But  it  should  be  recollected 
that  sometimes  the  size  of  the  swelling  appears  to 
leave  no  room  for  the  application  of  a  ligature  above 
it,  while  things  are  in  reality  otherwise,  in  consequence 
of  the  communication  between  the  sac  and  the  ar- 
tery bearing  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
tumour  itself.  At  the  present  day,  also,  enlightened  hy 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  encouraged  by  successful 
experience,  surgeons  boldly  follow  the  largest  arteries, 
even  within,  the  boundaries  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
as  we  shall  presently  relate,  and  numerous  facts  have 
now  proved  that  few  external  aneurisms  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  modern  surgery.  It  being  certain  ijiat 
aneurisms  cannot  commonly  be  cured,  except  by  an 
obliteration  of  the  affected  artery,  it  tollows  that  the 
circulation  must  be  carried  on  by  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior collateral  branches,  or  else  the  limb  would  mortify. 
Experience  proves  that  the  impediment  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  diseased  artery  obliges  this 
fluid  to  pass  through  the  collateral  branches,  which 
gradually  acquire  an  increase  of  size.  It  is  therefore  a 
common  notion  that  it  must  be  in  favour  of  the  success 
of  the  operation,  if  the  disease  be  of  a  certain  staHiivg  * 
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and  ill  direct  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  Kirsland, 
Boyereven  asserts  that  the  most  successful  operations 
have  been  those  performed  on  persons  who  haveliad 
thediseasea  long  while.— (Maladies  Chirur£.  t.'2,p.  IMS.) 

There  is  this  objection  to  delay,  however,  that  the 
tjlihour-becomes  so  large,  and  "the  effects  of  its  pres- 
sure so  extensive  and  injurious,  that  after  the  artery 
is  tied,  great  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  sloughing 
oftei>  attack  fhe  swelling  itself,  and  the  patient  falls  a 
victim  to  what  .would  not  have  occurred  had  the  opera- 
tion been  done  sooner. 

The  iarge  size  of  an  aneurism,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  has 
rightly  observed,  is  a  circumstance  which  materially 
prevents  the  establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation. 
When  the  tumour  has  acquired  an  immense  bulk,  it 
has  probably  destroyed  the  parts  in  which  some  of  the 
principal  anastomosing  branches  are  situated ;  or  by  its 
pressure  it  may  prevent  their  dilatation.—  On  the  Dis- 
eases of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  253. )  The  practice  of 
permitting  an  aneurism  to  increase,  that  the  collateral 
branches  may  become  enlarged  (says  this  gentleman), 
is  not  only  unnecessary  but  injurious,  inasmuch  as  the 
increase  of  the  tumour  must  be  attended  with  a  de- 
struction of  the  surrounding  parts,  which  will  render 
the  cure  of  the  disease  more  tedious  and  uncertain.— 
•  (P.  266.) 

The  most  successful  operations  which  I  nave  seen 
were  performed  before  the  aneurismal  swellings  were 
very  large.  However,  notwithstanding  the  great  dis- 
advantages of  letting  the  swelling  become  bulky  before 
the  operation,  the  fact  appears  scarcely  yet  to  have 
made  due  impression,  and  surgeons  are  yet  blinded 
with  the  plausible  scheme  of  giving  lime  for  the  col- 
lateral vessels  to  enlarge  ;  at  least,  I  infer  that  things 
are  so,  from  having  lately  seen  a  patient  who  has  been 
advised  to  let  the  operation  be  postponed  on  such  a 
ground,  though  the  swelling  in  the  ham  was  already 
as  large  as  an  egg. 

The  surgeon  should  not  be  afraid  of  operating,  al- 
though appearances  of  gangrene  may  have  taken  place 
on  the  tumour ;  for,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  remarks,  should 
it  burst  afterward,  it  is  probable  that  both  extremities 
of  the  artery  in  the  sac  will  be  closed  with  coagulum. 
—(Hodgson,  p.  305.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  tied  the  exter- 
nal iliac  artery  in  two  cases  of  inguinal  aneurism, 
when  gangrene  existed,  and  though  the  tumours  burst 
no  hemorrhage  ensued.  The  coagulum  was  discharged ; 
the  sac  granulated  ;  and  the  sores  gradually  healed. — 
(Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  431.) 

The  effects  of  the  pressure  of  aneurisms  upon  the 
bones  are  justly  regarded  as  an  unpleasant  complica- 
tion, when  they  take  place  in  an  extensive  degree,  and, 
according  to  writers,  they  may  sometimes  induce  a  ne- 
cessity for  amputation. —  Boyer,  Truile  des  Mai.  Chir. 
t.  2,  p.  117.)  However<I  have  never  seen  acaseof  this 
description  ;  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained, informs  Us  that  ,  the  affection  of  the  bones  is 
hardly  "ever  attended  with  exfoliations,  or  tjie  forma- 
tion of  pus,  so  that  if  th§  aneurism  can  be  cured,  the 
'nones  will  ^generally  recover  their  healthy  state,  with- 
out undergoing  those  processes  which  take  place  in 
the  cure  of  caries  or  necrosis. — !On  Diseases  of  Arte- 
ries and  Veins,  p.  80.)  At  the  same  time  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  where  the  tumour  has  been  allowed  to 
attain  a  large  size  before  an  attempt  isVnade  to  cure  it, 
and  where  from  this  cause  both  the  neighbouring  soli 
;>arts  and  the  bones  have  suffered  considerably,  the 
completion  of  a  cure,  thai  is  to  say,  the  full  restoration 
of  the  usp  of  the  limb,  must  be  far  more  distant  than 
in  other  cases  where  the  cure  is  attempted  in  an  earlier 
stage.  Here  then  we  see  another  rsason  against  the 
pernicious  doctrine  of  waiting  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  anastomisTiig  vessels  in  addition  to  that  which  lias 
been  urged  above.  -    ,  *  ■ 

The  age,  constitution,  and  state  of  the  patieht's 
health  are  also  to  be- considered  in  the  prognosis;  for 
they  undoubtedly  makea  great  difference  in  the  chance 
of  success  after  the  operation.  '  '  . 

The  operation,  however,  should  not  be  rejected  on 
account  of  the  age  of  the  patient,  if  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  in  oilier  respects  appear  to  demand  it :  for 
jt  has  often  succeeded  at  very  advanced  periods  of  life. 
",1-have  seen  severaUneurisms  cured  by  the  modern 
operation  in  patients  above  sixty  years  of  age."— 
(Hodgson,  p.  304.  Similar  cases  have  fallen  under 
my  own  notice.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  already  noticed, 
has  operated  with  success  for  a  popliteti  aneurism  on 


one  patient  aged  85,  and  on  another  69  years  old,  with 
the  same  favourable  result. 

When  an  aneurism  exists  in  the  course  of  the  aorta, 
the  violent  action  of  the  heart,  excited  by  an  operation 
in  the  extremities,  may  cause  it  to  burst,  and  prove  in- 
stantaneously fatal.  Two  cases  occurred  a  -  lew  years 
ago  in  this  metropolis,  in  which  the  patients  died  from 
such  a  cause  during  operations  lor  popliteal  aneurisms. 
-tSe'e  Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  Arteries,  p.  306 ;  Lon- 
don Med.  Review,  vol.  2,  p.  240  ;  and  Burns  on  Dis-- 
eases  of  .the  Heart,  p.  226.)  Were  the  co-existence  of 
the  interna)  aneurism  known,  the  operation  for  the 
other  tumour  would  be'  improper,  and  the  surgeon 
should  limit  the  treatment  to  palliative  means,    *■  . 

Experience  proves,  however,  that  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  two  aneurisms  in  the  limb  should' not 
prevent  the  operation,  which  is  to  be  practised  at  sepa- 
rate periods.  Facts  in  support  of  this  statement  are 
quoted  by  Mr.  Hodgson.— (P.  310.)      '    .  * 

v       OF  THE' SPONTANEOUS  CURE  AND  GENERAL 
TREATMENT  OF  ANEURISMS.. 

T*he  obliteration  of  the  sac  in  consequence  of  a  depo- 
sition of  lamellated  coagulum  in  'its  cavity,  as  Mr. 
Hodgson  has  well  described,  is  the  mode  by  which  the 
spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism  is  in  most  instances  ef- 
fected. The  blood  soon  deposites  upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  .the  sac  a  stratum  of  coagulum ;  and  successive 
depositions  of  the  fibrous  partAof  the  blood  by  degrees 
lessen  the  cavity  of  the  tumour.  At  lehglh,  the  sac  he- 
comes  entirely  filled  with  this  substance,  and  the  de- 
position of  it  generally  continues  in  the  artery  on  both 
sides  of  the  sac  as  far  'as  the  giving  off  of  the  next 
large  branches.  The  circulation  through  the  vessel 
is  thus  prevented  ;  the  blood  is  conveyed  by  collateral 
channels;  and  another  process  is  instituted  whereby 
the  bulk  of  the  tumour  is  removed. — (On  the  Diseases 
of  Arteries,  &c.  p.  114.)  Such  desirable  increase  of 
the  coagulated  blood  in  the  sac  is  indicated  by  the'  tu- 
mour becoming  more  solid,  and  its  pulsation  weak  or 
ceasing  altogether. 

Another  mode,  in  which  the  disease  is  spontaneously 
cured,  happens  as  follows :  an  aneurism  is  spnie'times 
deeply  attacked  with  inflammation  and  gangrene ;  a 
dense,  compact,  bloody  coagulum  is  formed  within  the 
vessel,  shutting  up  its  canal,  and  completely  interrupt- 
ing the  course  of  the  hlood  into  the  sac.  Hence,  the 
ensuing  sphacelation  and  the  bursting  of  the  integu- 
ments and  aneurismal  sac  are  never  accompanied  by 
a  fatal  hemorrhage ;  and  the  patient  is  cured  of  the 
gangrene  and  aneurism  if  he  has  strength  sufficient  to 
bear  the  derangement  of  the  health  necessarily  'at- 
tendant on  so  considerable  an  attack, of  inflammation 
and  gangrene. 

When  a  patient  dies  of  hemorrhage,  after  the  morti- 
fication of  an  aneurism,  it  is  because  only  a  portion  o( 
the  integuments  and  sac  has  sloughed,  without  the 
root  of  the  aneurism,  and  especially  the  arterial  trunk, 
being  similarly  affected.  >  For  cases  illustrative  ,  of 
this  statement,  refer  to  Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  Arte- 
terics,  p.  103,'&c.    ■'  ,  ■ 

A  third  way,  in  which  an  aneurism  may  be  sponta- 
neously cured",  is  by  the  tumour  compressing  the  ar 
tery  above,  so  as  to  produce  adhesion  of  its  sides,  and 
obliteration  of  its'cavity.  This  itiode  of  cure  must  be 
uncommon  :  it  has  (been  adverted  to  by  Sir  E.  Home, . 
Scarpa,  Dr.  Joljn  Thomson,  and  others  ;  "but  sortie 
fijcj.s,  tending  td  prove  it,  have-  been '  collected  by  Mr, 
Hodgson,  and  are  published  in  his  useful/work. — (See 
p.  M)7,  &c.)  '    .  u 

A  fourth  mode  of  cufe  is  illustrated  in  a  case  related 
by  Sir' Astley  Cooper :  a  man,  in  Guy's  Hospital,  had 
an  aneurism  just  below  the  groin.  He  was  sitting  ba 
fore  the  fire,  when  he'felt  something  burst  in  the  upper 
part  of  his  ihigh.  i  On  examination  lie  found  no  blood 
had  Escaped,  and,  in  fact,  the  Aneurism  had  not  -yet 
reached  Iheskin,  so  as  to  he  adherent  to  if.  His  thigh, 
however,  was  e'noEmously  swelled ;  he  was  uniable  to 
use  his  limb,  and  was  put  to  bed..-  For  three  .days  af- 
terward a  pulsation  was  perceptible  in  the  aneurism; 
but  it  ihen  ceased,  and  the  si^e  of  the  limb  began  to 
dimmish.  At  the  end  of  four  months,  the  aneurismal 
swelling  had  considerably  subsided,  he  could  U3e  the 
limb,  and  in  less  than  six  monlhs^he  Was  discharged 
frorh  the  hospital.  He  afterward  fell  a  victim  to  the 
rupture  of  another  aneurism  in  the  abdomen.  On  ex 
animation  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  thf  aneurism 
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lr  the  thigh,  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  had  burst 
under  the  fascia  lata,  and  the  femoral  artery  had  been 
obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  ttie  large  quantity  of  ef- 
fused blood.—  See  Lancet,  vol  l,.'p.  430j  v 

"The  surgical  treatment  of  aneurism  (says  Mr. 
HodgSDtl)  consists  in  the  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of 
the  artery  communicating  with  the  sac,  so  that  the. in- 
gress of  the  blood  into  the  latter  is  either  entirely  pre- 
vented,  orthe  stream  which  passes  through  it,  is  sup- 
plied only  by  anastomosing  branches,  and  consequently 
the  tbrce  of  the  circulation  is  so  much  diminished,  that 
the  increase  of  the  tumour  is  prevented,  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  coagulum  is  promoted.  Bythe  absorpt;on.of  its 
contents,  and  the  gradual  contraction  of  the-sac,  the  cure 
is  ultimately  accomplished.  The  blood  te'conveyed  to 
the  parts',  which  it  is  destined  to  supply,  by  collateral 
.  vesspls,tsome  of  which,  being  gradually  enlarged,  con- 
siitute  permanent  channels  for  the  circulation.  The 
■ibliteration  of  the  artery  is1  effected  by  the  excitement 
of  ^ueh.  a  degree  of  inflammation  in  its-eoaf.s  as  shall 
produce  adhesion  of  ifjs  «ides.  These-  objects  have 
been  attempted  by  the  compression  or  the  ligature  of 
the  artery.  The  latter  method  constitutes  the  -opera- 
tion for  aneurism." — (JP.  165.) 

Such  are  the  principles  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  cure ; 
but  it  appears  from7  certain  fac,ts,  recorded  by  Mr. 
Wardrop,  Dr.  Bush,  and  other  practitioners,  (hat 
some  aneurisms  may  be  cured  by  a  surgical  operation, 
which  was  first  suggested  by  Brasdor,  arid  the  design 
of  which  is  to  hinder  the  free  transmission  of  blood 
through  the  aneurismal  sac.  by  tying  the  artery  on  that 
side  of  it  which  is  most  remote  from  the  heart.  This 
practice,  however,  is  only  allowable  in  certain  exam- 
ples, in  which  the  application  of  a  ligature  in  the  com- 
mon way  is  no  longer  practicable,  because  its  success 
is  much  less  certain,  as  might  easily  be  anticipated, 
since  the  plan  does  not  comprise  the  very  desirable  ob- 
ject of  directly  preventing  the  entrance  of  blood  into 
the  aneurismal  sac.  To  this  subject,  however,  we" 
shall  presently  return. 

According  to  Scarpa,  a  complete  cure  of  an  aneu- 
rism cannot  be  effected,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body 
the  tumour  is  situated,  unless  the  artery  from  which 
the  aneurism  is  derived  be,  by  nature  or  aft,  oblite- 
rated, and  converted  into  a  perfectly  solid  ligamentous 
substance,  for  a  certain  extent  above  and  below  the 
place  of  the  ulceration,  laceration,  or  wound.  When 
aneurisms  are  cured  by  compression,  the  cure  is  never 
accomplished,  as  some  have  supposed,  by  the  pressure 
strengthening  the  dilated  proper  coats  of  the  artery, 
and  restoring,  especially  to  the  muscular  coat,  the 
power  of  propelling  the  blood  along  the  tube  of  the  ar- 
tery, as  it  did  previously  to  its  supposed  dilatation. 
Petit  and  Fouhert  thought,  that  the  natural  curative 
process  sometimes  consisted  in  a  species  of  clot,  which 
closed  the  laceration,  ulceration,  or  wound  of  the  artery, 
and  resisted  the- impulse  of  the  blood,  so  as  still  to  pre- 
serve the  continuity  of  the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  the 
pervious  state  of  the  vessel.  Haller  imbibed  a  simi- 
lar sentiment  from  experiments  made  on  frogs. 

If  the  foregoing  statement  of  Scarpa,  respecting  the 
obliteration  of  the  tube  of  the  adjacent  portion  of  the 
artery,  when  an  aneurism  is  cured,  had  been  delivered 
merely  as  what  is  the  most-common  course  of  things*, 
it  would  not  have  been  incorrect;  but  when  he  denies 
the  possibility  of  the  caliber  of  MJie  vessel  being  ever 
preserved,  "whether  the  disease  be  cured  by  art  or  na- 
ture, he  is  exceeding  the  bounds  of  accuracy. 

Notwithstanding  aneurisms  cannot  iu  general  be 
cured,  as  Scarpa  has  explained,  unless  the  artery  be 
rendered  impervious  for  some  extent  above  anil  below 
the  tumour,  I  believe  we  must  make-  an  exception  to 
this  observation  with  respect  to-the  few  aneurisms'  of 
j-  the  aorta  especially  those  of  its  arch)' which,  accord- 
ing to  the  records  of  surgery,  have  been  diminished 
and  cured  by  Valsalva's  treatment.  In  such  examples, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  aorta  becomes  oblite- 
rated afits  very  beginning ;  but  that  the  diminution  of 
the  quantify  of  circulating  blood,  the  reduced  impetus 
.  of  tms  llmd?  'he  lessened  distention  of  the  an,eurismal 
,  sac,  the  general  weakness  induced  in  the-constiltuCion, 
and  the  increased  activity  of  the  lymphatic  system,  all 
necessary  effects  of  Valsalva's  method,  have  combined 
to  bring  about  a  partial  subsidence  of  the  tumour. 

"  It  is  a  common  opinion  says  Mr.  Hodgson),  that 
the  radical  cure  of  an  aneurism  cannot  take  place 
without  the  obliteration  of  the  artery  from  iv.'ii.-t-  'J.« 


disease  originates.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  idea, 
that  aneunsuis  of  the  aorta  have  generally  been  consi- 
dered as  incurable  diseases,  and  consequently  that  so 

little  attention  has  been  given  to  their  treatment."  

(P.  118.)  The  facts,  however,  which  this  gentleman 
has  related  satisfactorily  prove,  1st,  that  a  deposi- 
tion of  coagulum  may  take  place  in  an  aneurismal  skc, 
to  such  an  extent  as  entirely  to  block  up  the  communi- 
cation between  its  cavity  and  that  of  the  artery  from 
which  its  originates ;  secondly,  that  a  sac  thus  filled 
with  coagulum  cannot  prove  fatal  by  rupture;  and. 
thirdly,  that  the  gradual  absorption  of  its  contents',  and 
the  consequent  contraction  of  the  sac,  may  proceed  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  effect  the  cure  of  the  disease, 
without  any  obstruction  taking  place  in  the  caliber  of 
the  vessel  from  w^iich  it  originates.  See  cases  20,  21, 
22,  &c. — (Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  the  Arteries,  &c.  p. 
119,  &c.)  In  support  of  abis  doctrine,  some  facts  are 
also  cited  from  Corvisart. — (Essai  sur  les  Maladies  du 
Cceur,  p.  313,  &c.)  ■ 

A  part  of  these  cases,  it  is  true,  are  not  viewed  ex- 
actly in  this  lightly  Kreysig,  who  argues  (as  I  think, 
without  much  probability  i,  that  they  might  have  been 
only  adipose  swellings,  connected  with  or  formed  in, 
the  parietes  of  the  artery,  a  disease  described  by  Sten- 
zel. —  German  transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  book,  p.  174.) 

That  a  punctured  artery  may  occasionally  be  healed 
in  this  manner,  Scarpa  himself  proves,  by  a  case 
which  he  examined,  where  an  aneurism  took  place 
from  the  wound  of  a  lancet  in  bleeding.  In  the  article 
Hemorrhage  we  shall  see  that  Jones's  experiments 
show  the  same  thing,  and  the  particular  circumstances 
in  which  it  may  happen.  But  the  occurrence  is  rare, 
and  Scarpa  Says  that  it. can  hardly  be  called  a  radical 
cure,  as  the  cicatrix  is  always  found  in  a  state  ready  to 
burst  and  break,  if  the  arm  be,  by  any  accident,  vio- 
lently stretched  or  struck  where  the  wound  was  situ- 
ated. 

In  the  spontaneous  cure  of  aneurisms,  arising  from 
arteries  of  inferior  size  to  that  of  the  aorta,  repeated 
examinations  have  proved,  that  the  deposition  of  coa- 
gulum does  not  in  general  merely  fill  up  the  sac,  but 
obliterates  the  tube  of  the  artery  above  and  below  the 
disease  to  the  next  important  ramifications,.  Yet  even 
here,  exceptions  probably  take  place ;  for  Mr.  Hodgson 
has  brought  forward  one  instance  in  which  a  small 
sac,  which  originated  from  the  anterior  artery  of  the 
cerebrum,  was  completely  filled  with  firm  coagulum, 
which  did  not  extend  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel.— 
(On  Diseases  of  Arteries,  p.  132.)  And  he  reports  the 
particulars  of  a  true  femoral  aneurism,  communicated 
to  him  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  which,  after  the  patient's 
death,  the  femoral  artery  was  found  dilated  into  a  sac, 
which  was  lined  on  all  sides  with  very  firm  layers  of 
coagulum,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  an  irregular  ca- 
nal, through  which  the  circulation  was  continued.  As 
the  inside  of  this  canal  presented  a  membranous  ap- 
pearance, it  was  inferred  that  the  aneurism  had  been 
cured. — (Op.  cit.  p.  134.)  Here  I  may  be^permitted  to 
remark;  that  if  this  case  be  correctly  reported,  viz.  if 
it  were  a  true'aneurism  by  dilatation  of  all  the  arterial 
coats,  and  the  inside  of  it  was  every  where  lined  by 
firm  layers  of  coagulum,  it  amounts, to  a  proof  that 
such  a  deposition  is  not  entirely  confined  to  aneuris/ns 
by  rupture,  as  Scarpa  supposes. '  A-nd,  in  addition  to 
this  fact,  I  may  mention,  as  referring  to  .  the  same 
question,  a  case  of  aneurism  from  dilatation  of  the  ar- 
terial coats, observed  by  Guattani,  Where  the  same  pro- 
Bess  took  place,  »' Arteriae  iliaegs  o'valem  hanc  partem 
aneurysmaticam.  polyposa  substantia  varia?  densitatis 
adeo  infarctam  esse  denotebam,.ut  tunitarum  ejusdarp. 
forma  penitus  desi  rucfa  in  uniforrnem  massam,  spongiai 
cera  imbutae  similem,  Iransformata  videretur." — (.Hist. 
17,  Collect.  Lauth.  p.  158.  i      ■    '.      *  . 

Whenever  the  ulcerated;  lacerated,  or-wounded  ar- 
tery is  accurately  compressed  against  ajiard  body  like 
the  bones,  it  ceases  to  pour  blood  into  the  surrounding 
cellular  sheath,  because  its  sides,  being  kept  in  firm 
contact,  for  a  certain  extenl  above  and  below  the 
breach  of  continuity,  become  united  by  the  adhesive 
inflammation,  and  converted  into  a  solid  ligamen'tous 
py-linde^r.  Molinelli,  Guattani,  and  White  have,  given 
examples  and  plates  illustrative  of  this  fact.  When 
aneurisms  get  well  spontaneously,  the  same  fact  is  ob- 
served after  death,  as  Valsalva,  Ford,  &c.  have  demon- 
strated. I  have  myself  seen,  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital-  an  instance  in  which  a  man  had  had  a  syjB. 
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taneous  cure  of  an  aneurism  in  the  left  axilla,  but  after- 
ward died  ol  hemorrhage  from  another  aneuri'smal 
swelling  under  the  right  clavicle :  the  artery  on  the  left 
side  was  found  completely  impervious.  My  friend  Dr. 
Albert  had  under  his  care,  in  the  York  Hospital,  Chel- 
sea, a  dragoon,  who  recovered  spontaneously  ot  a  very 
large  aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  artery :  the  tumour 
sloughed,  discharged  about  two  quarts  of  coagulated 
blood,  and  then  granulated  and  finally  healed  up.  l'aoli 
relates  a  similar  termination  of  a  popliteal  aneurism. 
«Moinicnen  and  Guattani' relate  other  examples.  Hun- 
ter found  the  femoral  arterv  quite  impervious  and  ob- 
literated at  the  place  where  a'ligature  had  been  applied 
fifteen  months  before.  Boyer  noticed  the  same  met  in 
a  subject  eight  years  after  the  operation.  Petit  de- 
scribes the  spontaneous  cure  of  an  aneurism  at  the  bi- 
furcation of  the  right  carotid':  the  subject  having  af- 
terward died  of  apoplexy,  the  vessel,  on  dissection', 
■was  found  closed  up  and  obliterated  from  the  bifurca- 
tion as  far  as  the  right  subclavian  artery.  Desautt  had 
an  opportunity  of  opening  a  patient,  in  whom  a  spon- 
taneous cure  of  a  popliteal  aneurism  was  just  begin- 
ning :  he  found  a  very  hard  bloody  thrombus,  which 
extended  for  three  finger-breadths  within  the  tube  of 
*t'ae  artery  above  the  sac,  and  was  so  firm  as  to  resist 
injection,  and  make  it  pass  into  the  collateral  branches. 

Both  the  spontaneous  and  surgical  cures  of  aneu- 
risms have  generally  two  stages  :  in  the  first,  the  en- 
trance of  the  blood  into  the  aneurismal  sac  is  inter- 
rupted ;  in  the  second,  the  parietes  of  the  artery  ap- 
proach each  other,  and  becoming  agglutinated,  the  ves- 
sel is  converted  into  a  solid  cylinder.  This  doctrine- is 
corroborated  by  the  tumour  first  losing  its  pulsation, 
and  then  gradually  diminishing  and  disappearing. 

In  order  that  compression  may  make  the  opposite 
sides  of  an  artery  unite,  and  thus  produce  a  radical 
cure  of  an  aneurism,  Scarpa  says,  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure must  be  such  as  to  place  these  opposite  sides  in 
firm  and  complete  contact,  and  such  as  to  excite  the 
adhesive  inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  artery.  The 
point  of  compression  must  also  fall  above  the  lacera- 
tion or  wound  of  the  artery ;  for  when  it  operates  be- 
Jow,  it  hastens  the  enlargement  of  the  tumour :  and 
Scarpa  adds,  that,  in  practice,  bandages  which  are  ex- 
pulsive and  compressive  are  more  useful  for  making 
pressure  than  any  tourniquets  or  instruments,  many 
of  which  are  contrived  to  operate  without  retarding 
the  return  of  blood  through  the  veins. 

In  order  that  pressure  may  succeed,  the  coats  of  the, 
vessel  at  the  place  where  it  is  made,  must  be  sufficiently 
free  from  disease  to  be  susceptible  of  the  adhesive 
inflammation.  When  the  arterial  coats  round  the  root 
of  the  aneurism  are  much  diseased,  Scarpa  considers 
them  as  insusceptible  of  the  adhesive  inflammation, 
although  compressed  together  in  the  most  scientific 
manner,  and  even  when  tied  with  a  ligature,  which 
only  acts  by  making  circular  pressure  on  the  vessel. 

This  statement  would  appear  to  derive  confirmation 
from  the  following  fact :  'Mr.  LangstafF  amputated  the 
thigh  of  a  person  seventy-five  years  of  age ;  but  the 
vessels 'Were  so  ossified  that  they  could  not  be  effect- 
•ually  tied,  and  the  patient  died  within  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  generally  supposed,  says  Mr.  Lawrence, 
that  this  condition  of  the  arterial  coats  is  incompatible 
with  their  union  under  the  application  of  the  ligature. 
The  opinion  should  be  received,  however,  with  6ome 
limitation.  In  a  man  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  bleeding 
took  place  nearly  a  month  after  amputation  from  the 
ossified  femoral  artery,  and  Mr.Lawrence  was  therefore 
obliged  to  expose  and  tie  that  vessel  again  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  hemorrhage,  when  he  foiKid  a- hard  tube, 
which  cracked  immediately  the  ligature  was  tightened  : 
the  ■  bleeding,  however,  never  returned.— -(See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.„vol.  0,  p.  193.)  This  case  is  mentioned, 
not  with  any  view  of  encouraging  surgeons  to  apply 
ligatures  round  diseased  portions  of  arteries,  a  thing 
which  should -always  be  avoided  when  possible,  but 
to  let  them  be  aware  that  an  ossified  artery  is  some- 
times susceptible  of  being  permanently  closed,  when  a 
ligature  is  put  r  >und  it.  With  respect  to  Scarpa's  idea 
of  making  pressure  operate  so  as  to  place  the  two  op- 
posite parietes  of  the  artery  at  the  mouth  of  the  aneu- 
rismal sac  completely  in  contact,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  united  by  the  adhesive  inflammation,  and  the 
Vavity  of  [he  vessel  be  obliterated,  1  should  think,  with 
Mr.  Hodgson,  that  if  pressure  will  succeed  only  under 
-.hesc  circumstances,  it  will*  answer  very  seldom,  be- 
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sitionof  congulum  will  have  taken  place  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  placing  the  opposite  side  of  the  artery  at 
the  mouth  of  the  aneurism  in  a  state  of  complete  con- 
tact.—On  Diseases  of  Arteries,  &c.  p.  1/2.)  \  ossib^ 
however,  Scarpa's  directions  refer  to  a  point  of  the  ves- 
sel" rather  beyond  the  usual  limits  ol  the  laminated 
coagula:  and.  he  is  particular  in  recommending  the 
practice  only  where  the  aneurism  is  soft  and  small. 

Some*  advise  trying  compression  in  every  case  of 
aneurism,  whether  small,  circumscribed,  soil,  flexible, 
indolent,  or  elevated,  diffused,  hard,  and  painful.  But 
in  the  latter  case  Scarpa  represents  compression"  as  de- 
cidedly hurtful.-  He  says  also  that  every  bandage  which 
compresses  the  aneurism,  and  also  circularly  constricts 
the  affected  part,  is  always  injurious.  The  bandage, 
likewise,  which  compresses  only  the  aneurism  and  di- 
rects the  point  of  pressure  below  the  rupture  in  the 
vessel ;  that  which,  on  account  of  the-  great,  size,  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  depth  of  the  root  of  the  aneurism 
and  ilesliy  slate  of  the  surrounding  parts,  cannot  ef- 
fectually oompress  the  artery' against  thejjones,  so  aste 
bring  the  opposite  siBes'of  the  vessel  into  contact ;  ani 
lastly,  the  compression  applied  to  a  spontaneous  aneu- 
rism] attended  with  a  steatomatous,  ulcerated;  earth/ 
disease  of  the  arterial  coats,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
more  likely  to  do  harm  than  benefit.  In  cases  of  a 
completely  opposite  description,  bandages  have  pro- 
duced, and  may  produce,  a  radical  cure,  and  should 
not  be  entirely  disused. — ^Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  ed.  2, 
p.  221.) 

Guattani  first  employed  compression  systematically 
for  the  cure  of  aneurisms,  and  out  of  fourteen  cases  in 
which  ho  adopted  the  plan,  four  were  cured  by  it.  Mr. 
Freer  details  other  examples ;  but,  in  general,  pressure 
has  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  tumour  itself,  a  me- 
thod less  likely  to  answer  than  that  of  making  pres- 
sure on  a  sound  part  of  the  artery.  Mr.  Freer  recom- 
mends the  employment  of  Sennfio's  instrument,  or  the 
following  method:  first,  place  a  bandage,  moderately 
tight,  from  one  extremity  of  the  limb  to  jiie  other ;  then 
put  a  pad  upon  the  artery,  a  few  inches  above  the  tu- 
mour; next,  surrounding  the  limb  with  a  tourniquet, 
let  the  screw  be  fixed  upon  the  pad,  having  previously 
secured  the  whole  limb  from  the  action  of  the  instru- 
ment by  a  piece  of  board  wider  than  the  limb  itself,  by 
which  means  the  artery  only  will  be  compressed  when 
the  screw  is  tightened.  The  tourniquet  should  now  be 
twisted  till  the  pulsation  in  the  tumour  ceases.  )n  a 
few  hours  the  limb  will  become  edematous  and  swelled, 
when  the  tourniquet  may  be  removed,  and  the  pressure 
of  a  pad  and  roller  will  afterward  be  enough.  ■  By1  ex- 
periments which  this  gentleman  made  on  the  radial 
arteries  of  horses,  these  vessels  were  found  to  become 
inflamed,  and  to  be  rendered  impervious  by  such  a  pro 
cess.— (Freer,  p.  112.)  In  a  modern  work  Dubois  is 
stated  to  hai  e  cured  an  aneurism  of  the  thigh  by  steady 
pressure  on  the  vessel  for  twenty-four  hours.— (Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  437.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper  describes  another  machine  foj  corn-, 
pressing  the  lemoral  artery  in  cases  of  popliteal  aneV 
rism  :  it  was  used  by  Sir  W.  Blizard. 
-'  "  The  points  of  support  for  this  instrument  were  the 
outer  part  of  the  knee  and  the  great  trochanter,  a  piece 
of  steel  passing  from  one  to  the  other;  and  to  the  mid- 
dle of  .this  a  semicircular  piece  of  iron  was- fixed,  which 
projected  over  the  femoral  artery,  having  a  pad  at  its  - 
end  moved  by  a  screw,  by  turning  which  the  artery 
was  reudily  compressed,  and  the  pufsation  in  the  aneu- 
rism stopped  without  any  interruption  to  the  circulation, 
in  the  smaller  vessels."  But  although  the  patient  oi 
whom  it  was  tried  possessed  unusual  fortitude,  he-  wa; 
incapable  of  supporting  the  pressure"  of  the  instrument 
longer  than  nine  hours.— (Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol. 
3.)  Few  patients,  indeed,  can  endure  the  pressure  oi 
such  instruments  a  quarter  of  this  time,  when  they  aro 
put  on  sufficiently- tight  to  afford  any  onnnce  of  oblite- 
rating the  artery^  and  oh  account  of  the  sutlerin" 
which  they  produce,  they  are  rarely  used  by  modern 
surgeons. 

Whenever  the  treatment  by  pressure  is  attempted, 
the  plan,  should  be  assisted  with  repeated  bleeding* 
spare  diet,  and  perfect  quietude  in  bed.  DKialisiiai 
also  been  sometimes  prescribed,  with  the  view  of  les- 
sening the,impetus  of  the  circulation.  It  is  likewiso 
favourite  plan  with  some  practitioners  to  apply  show- 
or  powdered  ice  to  the  tumour,  as  1  shall  notice  in  de 
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Bcribing  Valsalva's  treatment  of  aortic  aneurisms. 
These  last  applications  have  been  employed  lor  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  coagulation  ol  the  blood 
within  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  the  consequent  oblite- 
ration of  the  cavity  of  the  aneurism  and  the  artery.  Va- 
rious examples  in  which  it.  has  been  thought  to  have 
produced  a  cure  are  recorded  by  Guerm. —  Recueil 
Period,  de  la  Soc.  de  Sante  de  Pans,  No.  3.  Pelieian, 
riinujue  Chir.;  and  Kibes,  Bulletins  de  la  Factilt .■  de 
Mud.  de  Paris,  1817,  No.  1  and  2,  p.  2h4.)  The  employ- 
ment  of  ice,  however,  is  not  considered  proper  in  eve/j 
caaei  llrcsrhet  says,  that  when  the  swelling  is  large, 
the  parts  very  tense,  their  texture  changed,  and  the 
skin  thin,  the  practice  is  likely  to  accelerate  the  forma- 
tion of  a  slough;  and  he  confirms  a  remark  made  by 
Mr.  Hodgson,  that  some  patients  cannot  continue  this 
treatment  longer  than  a  lew  minutes,  while  others  find" 
irabsoliitely  insupportable  —  Fr.  Transl.  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's Work,  t.  1,  p.  212+229  ) 

The  grand  means  most  to  be  defended  upon  for  curing 
aneurisms,  is  tying  the  artery  above  the  tumour.  This 
more  certainly  prevents  the  gn  at  ingress  of  blood  into 
the  sac,  and,  what  is  quite  as  important,  more  certainly 
excites  the  adhesive  inflammation  within  the  tied  part 
of  the  vessel,  arid,  by  holding  the  opposite  sides  of  it 
steadily  in  contact,  brings  about  their  union,  and  an  obli- 
teration of  the  tube  of  the  vessel,  with  tolerable  regu- 
larity. The  chief  current  of  blood  into  the  sac  is  thus 
stopped,  the  contents  of  the  aneurism  are  afterward 
gradually  absorbed,  and  (he  tumour  dwindles  away  in 
projiortion.  The  natural  course  of  the  blood  being  now 
permanently  interrupted  in  the  arterial  trunk,  it  passes 
more  copiously  into  the  collateral  branches,  and  these 
enlarging  and  anastomosing  with  others  which  originate 
from  the  large  arteries  beyond  the  obstruction,  the  ne- 
cessary circulation-is  carried  on/— ?;See  Anastomosis 
and  Inosculation.  ; 

The  ligature  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery  may  be 
performed  with  the  same  confidence  of  success  as  the. 
ligature  of  the  brachial  artery;  that  is,  without  any 
fear  of  destroying  the  circulation  or  depriving  the  sub- 
jacent limb  of  its  vitality.  Indeed,  the  numerous  and 
conspicuous  anastomoses  which  are  met  with  all  round 
the  knee,  correspond  exactly  with  those  which  are  ob- 
served round  the  elbow,  and  at  the  bend  of  the  arm. 
This  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  arteries  of  the  extre- 
mities, but  it  is  a  general  rule  which  nature  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  distribution  of  all  the  arteries,  that  the 
superior  trunks  communicate  with  the  inferior  by 
means  of  the  lateral  vessels.  After  the  principal  trunk 
of  an  artery  is  tied,  its  lateral  branches  not  only  carry 
on  the  circulation  in  the  parts  below  the  ligature,  Bui 
do  so  with  greater  quickness  and  activity  than  they  did 
previously,  while  the  course  of  the  blood  was  unim- 
peded through  the  principal  trunk.  This  evidently 
arises  from  the  increased  determination  of  blood  into, 
the  lateral  vessels,  as  well  as  from  the  enlargement  of 
the  diameter  of  these  vessels.  After  the  amputation 
of  the  thigh,  while  the  blood  flows  in  a  full  stream  from 
the  superficial  femoral  artery,  very  little  or  no  blood  is 
poured  out  of  the  lateral  vessels ;  but  as  soon  as  that 
artery  is  tied,  the  blood  issues  with  impetuosity  from 
the  small  arteries  which  run  along  within  the  vasti  and 
cruraus  muscles  ;  and  on  these  smaller  arteries  being 
a| so  tied,  the  blood  immediately  oozes  out  from  the 
iiu 1 1 nte  arterial  vessels  of  the  muscles  and  cellular 
membrane.  When  the  principal  trunk  of  an  artery  is 
tied,  its  lateral  branches  gradually  acquire  a  much 
larger  diameter.  After  amputation  of  the  thigh  on  ac- 
count of  a  popliteal  aneurism,  the  size  and  situation 
pf  which  could  not  tail  materially  to  impede  the  course 
of  the  blood  through  the  trunk  of  the  femoral  artery,  it 
h  i;  often  in  en  remarked  that,  although  both  the  trunk 
and  the  greater  and  smaller  branches  had  been  tied 
with  the  nicest  accuracy,  the  patients  have  been  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  their  lives  on  accoun.fof  the  repeated  co- 
pious hemorrhages  from  the  innumerable  small  lateral 
vessels  that  had  become  unusually  enlarged.  In  several 
cases,  during  the  treatment,  and  especially  after  the  ra- 
dical cure,  of  popliteal'  aneurism  by  tying  the  superfi- 
cial femoral  artery  in  pie  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  recurrent  popliteal  arteries 
have  been  felt  beating  strpngly  round  the  knee.  We 
have  already  noticed  that  Hover  found  in  a  rcSa  who 
some  years  previously  had  been  operated  on  for  a  pop- 
liteal aneurism,  but  bad  afterward  died  from  a  caries 
•f  the  tibia,  that  an  arterial  branch  which  runs  in  the 


substance  of  the  sciatic  nerve  was  dilated  so  much  as 
to  be  equal  in  diameter  to  the  radial  artery.  White, 
in  dissecting  the  arm  of  a  lady  who,  fifteen  years  be- 
fore, had  been  operated  on  for  an  aneurism  in  the  bend' 
of  the  arm,  Ibund  the  brachial  artery  obliterated  and 
converted  into  a  solid  cylinder  lor  three  inches  below 
the  prace pf  the  ligature,  and  as  fai  as  the  division  into 
the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  ;  but  the  recurrent  radial 
and  ulnar  branches  had> become  so  much  enlarged  that 
taken  together,  they  exceeded  the  size  of  the  brachial 
artery  above  the  situation  of  the  ligature.  In  the  dead 
body,  it  is  found  that  an  anatomical  injection  will  pass 
more  freely  from  one  extremity  to  the  oilier  of  an  aneu- 
ciSThatid  than  of  a  sound  limb,  and  this  even  when  no 
Vessels  are  visibly  enlarged'.-  Although  it  be  sell-evident 
that  the  circulation  through  the.collateral  vessels  ought 
to  be  milch  more  easy  and  quick  the  lower  down  the  liga- 
ture is  applied  to  the  principal  trunk  ;  yet  experience 
shows  that  this  difference  is  not  to  be  estimated  vor^r 
High ;  for  in  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism,  ceteris  paribus, 
the  success  is  the  same,  whether  the  femoral  artery  be 
tied  very  low  down  or  very  high  up  in  the  thigh.— 
(Scarpa.)      V  •  ..    •      >  \. 

This.facility  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
lateral  vessels  is  not  the  same  in  subjects  of  ail  ages  ; 
and  in  the  same  subject  it  is  not  the  same  in  the  inte- 
rior as  in  the  superior  extremity.  An  age  under  forty- 
nVe,  and  the  operation  being  done  on  the  arm,  w  hirl: 
is  nearer  the  source  Of  the  circulation  than  the  lower 
extremity,  increase  the  chance*  of  success.  However, 
notwithstanding  these  are  the  opinions  of  Scarpa,  and 
as  general  ones  may  not  be  incorrect,  surgeons  in  Eng- 
hniil  how  oj  *  rate  for  aneurisms  of  the  lower  extremity, 
and  on  patients  much  older  than  lorty-five,  with  a  de- 
gree of  confidence  which  nothing  but  great  success 
could  inspire. 

According  to  Scarpa,  the  circumstances,  chiefly  pre- 
ventive of  success,  especially  in  the  popliteal  and 
leiuoral  aneurisms,  are  the  following:  rigidity,  atony, 
or  disorganization  of  the  principal  anastomoses,  be- 
tween the  superior  and  inferior  arteries  of  the  ham 
and  leg  ;  sometimes  depending  on  an  advanced  age,  or 
on  it  together  with  the  large  size  of  the  aneurism, 
which  by  long  continued  pressure  has  caused  a  great 
change  in  the  neighbouring  parts ;  or  sometimes  on 
steatomatous,  ulcerated,  earthy,  cartilaginous  disor- 
ganization of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  not  con- 
fined to  the  seat  of  the  rupture,  but  extending  a  great 
way  above  and  below  the  aneurism,  and  also  to  the 
principal  popliteal  recurrent  arteries,  tibial  arteries, 
and,  occasionally,  to  portions  of  the  whole  track  of  the 
superficial  femoral  artery.  Sometimes  the  pressure  of 
a  large  aneurism  renders  the  thigh-bone  carious.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  ligature  is  apt  to  fail  in  closing 
the  trunk  of  the  artery ;  and,  if  it  should  succeed,  the 
state  of  the  anastomosing  vessels  will  not  admit  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  blood  being  conveyed  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  limb.  Hence,  when  the  patient  is 
much  advanced  in  life,  languid  and  sickly;  when  the 
internal  coat  of  the  artery  is  rigid,  and  incapable  of 
being  united  by  a  ligature  ;  when  the  aneurism  is  Of 
long  standing  and  considerable  size,  with  caries  of  the 
os  femoris  or  tibia ;  when  the  leg  is  weak  and  cold, 
much  swelled,  heavy,  and  cedematous ;  Scarpa  consi- 
ders the  operation  contra-indicated.  I  must,  however, 
declare  in  this  place  that  I,  have  seen  very  large  aneu- 
risms, as  well  as  aneurisms  in  persons;  of  advanced 
age,  cured  by  the  Hunterian  plan  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  affection  of  the 
bones,  though  it  may  be  an  unfavourable  circumstance, 
its  consequences  are  not  so  serious  as  those  of  ordi- 
nary caries,  as  I  have  already  explained. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  obliteration  of  the  artery 
for  a  certain  extent  above  and  below  the  place  of  rup- 
ture, forms  the  primary  indication  in  the  radical  cure 
of  aneurism,  whether  compression  or  the  ligature  be 
'employed;  all  other  means  are  only  auxiliary.  Inter- 
nal remedies  may  be  useful,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to 
moderate  the  determination  of  the  blood  towards  the 
place  where  the  artery  has  been  tied  or  compressed. 

'In  the.  articles  Hemorrhage  and  Ligature,  I  have  re- 
lated in  detail  the  effects  of  the  ligature  upon  a  tied  ar- 
tery, and  particularly  the  various  processes  which  arise 
from  its  application  and  terminate  in  the  permanent 
obliteration  of  the  vessel.  In  the  same  places  I  have 
explained  what  are  the  best  ligatures  for  use,  as  well 
as  the  safest  manner  of  using  them,.  Confining  myself 
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In  the  sequel  of  this  article,  to  what  expressly  relates 
to  aneurism,  I  shall  here  merely  annex  the  following 
general  directions,  as  statec"  by  Mr.  Hodgsbn. 

First,  The  cord  should  be  thin  and  round,  such  a 
ligature  being  most  likely  to  effect  a  clean  division  of 
the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  vessel,  and  not 
liable  to  produce  .extensive  ulceration  or  sloughing. 

Secondly,  The  ligature  should  be  tight,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  complete  division  of  the  internal  and  middle  i 
coats,  and  to  prevent  its  detachment,  it  being  almost 
impossible,  even  with  the  thinnest  ligature,  entirely  to 
■pat  through  a  healthy  artery. 

Thirdly,  The  vessel  should  be  detached  from  its  con- 
nexions only  to  such  an  extent  as  is  necessary  lor  the 
passage  of  the  ligature  underneath  it. 

.  •  Fourthly,  The  immediate  adhesion  of  the  wound, 
hould  be  promoted  by  all  such  means  as  are  known- 
to  promote  that  process  in  general.— (On  the  Diseafees, 
of  Arteries,  p.  225,  226.)  '** 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments  upon  brutes,  to 
ascertain  the  operation  of  the  ligature,  Dr.  Jones  arrived 
at  a  fact  which  offered  the  probability  of  leading  to  an 
improvement  in  the  operation  for  aneurism. — (Treatise 
on  Hemorrhage,  chap.  3.;  When  a  small,  firm  ligature 
is  applied  to  an  artery,  it  causes  a  division  of  the  inter- 
nal and  middle  coats ;  and  if  it  be  afterward  removed, 

■<an  effusion  of  lymph  takes  place  between  the  cut  sur- 
faces into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel.  If  several  divisions 
of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  be  thus  effected  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  other,  the  effusion  of  lymph  was  found 
by  Dr.  Jones  to  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  obliterate 
die  cavity  of  the  vessel.  In  the  year  1800,  Mr.  C.  Hut- 
•chison  tied  the  brachial  arteries  of  two  dogs,  and  re- 
moved the  ligatures  immediately  after  .their  applica- 
tion :  in  both  instances,  as  he  assures  us,  the  complete 
obliteration  of  the  canal  of  the  artery  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  operation. — 'See  Practical  Obs.  in  Sur- 
gery, p.  1030  If,  immediately  after  the  operation  for 
aneurism,  the  ligature  should  be  removed,  and  yet  the 
vessel  become  obliterated,  it  would  be  highly  advanta- 
geous, as  there  would  then  be  left  in  the  wound  no 
extraneous  substance  to  prevent  its  union,  or  promote 
secondary  hemorrhage  by  extending  the  sloughing  or 
ulcerative  process  too  far.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
success  has  not  attended  the  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment by  others.  Mr.  Hodgson  tried  it,  but  the  artery 
did  not  become  impervious. — i  See  Experiments  A  and 
B,  p.  228,  229,  of  this  gentleman's  work.)  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple  of  Norwich  made  the  experiment  not  less  than 
seven  times  on  horses,  and  three  times  on  sheep,  and 
failed  in  every  instance  to  obtain  the  same  result  as 
Dr.  Jones.  Not  only  was  no  coagulum  formed,  but 
even  when  the  animal  had  been  suffered  to  live  until 
the  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  and  eighteenth  days  afler  the 
operation,  the  canal  of  the  artery  was  not  found  oblite- 
rated. In  each  case,  indeed,  its  caliber  was  contracted ; 
but  it  was  still  capable  of  transmitting  a  lessened 
•column  of  blood.— i  Travers,  in  Med,  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4, 
p.  442.)  Thus  it  appears,  that  an  effusion  of  lymph  is 
an  invariable  consequence  of  the  operation,  and  as  Mr., 
Travers  has  observed,  the  want  of  union  is  therefore 
owing  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel  not  being 
detained  in  a  state  of  contact,  so  as  to  allow  of  their 
adhesion.  The  presence  of  the  ligature  in  the  common 
mode"  of  its  application  effects  this  object ;  and  for  the 

;  ,suecess  of  Dr.  Jones's  experiment  it  appeared  only  ne- 
cessary that  the1  opposite  sides  of  the  wounded  vessel 
should  be  retained  in  contact,  until  their  adhesion  was 
sufficiently  accomplished  to  resist  the  passage  of  this 
blood  through,  the  tube.  This  object  might  probahly 
be. Effected  by  compression  ;  but  the  inconveniences 
attending  such  a  degree  of  pressure  as  would  retain 
the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  in  contact  at  the  bottom 
Of  a  recent  wound  .are  too  great  to  admit  its  employ- 

'  front..'  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Travers,  that,  if  a  ligature 
were  applied  to  an  artery,  and  suffered  to  remain  only 
a  few  hQursj'lhe  adhesion-  of  the  wounded  surfaces 
would  be  sufficiently  accomplished  to  ensure  the  obli- 
teration of  the  canal ;  and  by  the  removal  of  the  liga- 
ture at  this  period,  the  inconveniences  attending  its 
stay  would  be  obviated.  The  danger  produced  by  the 
residence  of  a  ligature  upon  an  artery  arises  from  the 
•irritation  which  as  a  foreign  body  it  produces  in  its 
coats.    Ulceration  has  never  been  observed  to  com- 

i  menee  in  less  than  twenty-four  hoars  after  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature  ;  while  it  is'  an  ascertained  fact, 
that  lvmph  is  in  a  favourable  swte  for  organization  in 


less  than  six  hours,  in  a  wound  the  sides  of  which  are 
preserved  in  contact— tJones,  ch.  4,  exp.l.)  II  U  be 
sufficient,  therefore,  to  ensure  their  adhesion  that  the 
wounded  coats  of  an  artery  be  kept  in  contact  by  a 
ligature  only  three  or  four  hours,  ulceration  and  slougtj. 
in"  may  in  a  great  degree  be  obviated  by  promoting 
the  immediate  adhesion  of  the  wound.  Justified  hv 
this  reasoning,  Mr.  Travers  performed  several  expert, 
ments,  by  which  lie  ascertained  that  if  a  ligature  weft 
kept  six,  two,  or  even  one  hour  upon  the  carotid  artery 
of  a  horse,  and  then  removed,  the  adhesion  was  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  effect  'the  permanent  obliteration 
of  the  canal.  It  appeared  probable,  that  the  samef  re- 
sult would  be  obtained  upon  the  healthy  artery  of  a 
human  subject. —  See  Travers's  Obs.  in  Med.  Ctiir. 
Trans,  vol  4,  and  Hodgson  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries 
and  Veins,  p.  228,  et  seq.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper  performed  one  operation  for  a  popliteal 
aneurism,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining,  the  efficaty 
of  such  a  method  on  the  human  subject.  He  com- 
pletely stopped  the  flow  of  blood  for  thirty-two  hours, 
and  then  removed  the  ligature ;  but  the  pulsations  of 
the  tumour  commenced  again.  He  next  applied  tlie 
ligature  forty  hours  longer,  at  .the  end  of  which  time 
no  pulsation  recurred  on  the  .  ligature  beipg'  taken 
away.  On  the  twelfth  day,  however,  a  considerable 
bleeding  took  place,  and  it  was  necessary  to  lake  up 
the  vessel  anew.        y  '"  ,  •      •  • 

Mr.  C.  Hutchison  tried  this  method,  as  modified  by 
Mr.  Travers,  in  an  operation  which  he  performed  (or  a 
popliteal  aneurism  in  a  sailor,  in  Nov.  181,3.  A  double 
ligature  was  passed  under  the  femoral  artery.  The 
ligatures  were  tied  with  loops  or  slip  knots,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  vessel  being  left  undivided 
between  them.  All  that  now  remained  of  Hie  |  nida- 
tion in  the  tumour  was  a  slight  undulatory  motion, 
Nearly  six  hours  having  elapsed  from  the  application  of 
the  ligature's,  the  wound  was  carefully  opened,  and 
the  ligatures  untied  and  removed  without  the  slightest 
disturbance  of  the  vessel.  In  less  than  half  a  mjiiiite 
afterward  the  artery  became  distended  with  blood, 
and  the  pulsations  in  the  tumour  were  as  strong  as 
they  had  been  before  the  operation.  Mr.  Hutchison 
then  applied  two  fresh  ligatures:  hemorrhage  after- 
ward  came  on ;  amputation  was  peribrmed,  and  the 
patient  died. — (See  Practical  Obs.  in  Suigery,  p.  102, 
&c.)  Now,  as  Mr.  Hutchison  chose  to  apply  other 
ligatures  on  finding  that  the  pulsation  returned,  the 
above  case  only  proves  that  the  artery  is  not  oblite- 
rated in  about  six  hours,  and  we  are  left  in  the  dark 
respecting  the  grand  question,  namely,  whether  the 
vessel  would  have  become  obliterated  by  the  eflteion 
of  coagulating  lymph  and  the  adhesive  inflammation, 
notwithstanding  the  return  of  circulation  through  it. 
As  for  the  hemorrhage  which  occurred,  I  think  it  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  disturbance  and 
irritation  whictuthe  artery  must  have  sustained  m  tlm 
proceedings  absolutely  necessary  for  the  application  of 
not  less  than  four  ligatures,  and  the  removal  of  two  of 
them.  According  to  my  ideas  only  one  ligature  ought 
to  have  been  used,  and  none  of  the  artery  detached. 
We  also  have  no  description  of  the  sort  of  ligatures  , 
which  were  employed  ;  an  essential  piece  of  informa- 
tion in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  pre- 
ceding method  Tlie  application,  removal,  and  reapply 
cation  of  ligatures  are  not  consistent  with  the  wise 
principles  inculcated  by  the  late  Dr.  Jones,  and  have 
in  more  instances  than  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son, brought  on  ulceration  of  the  artery,  and' Hemor- 
rhage,      r       ■  \        '   ■*        '  '       •  ' 

The  limits  of  this  work  prevent  me  from  (entcring 
into  the  particulars  of  the  very  interesting  experiments 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Travers,  upon  the  arteries  of  ani- 
mals, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  earliest  period 
when  a  ligature  might  be  removed  from  an  artery, 
without  any  risk  of  the  vessel  not  being  duly  oblite- 
rated. A  fu>U  detail  of  them  may  be  setri  in  another  • 
woik  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4  ard  b  ,  and  others, 
in  . relation  to  the  same  question,  may  likewise  be  pe- 
rused in  Scarpa's  appendix  to  his  gteat  work  on  aneu- 
rism.— (Memoria  suila  Legatura  delle  principali'Arterie 
degh  Atti,  <fcc.  fol.  Pavia,  1817.)  The  cases  above 
related,  and  other  considerations,  long  ago  satisfied  me 
that  flattering  as  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Jones  'was.  the 
plan  ol  removing  the  ligature  previously  to  Its  natural 
separation  would  never  answer  in  the  operation  for 
the  cure  of  aneurism,  unless  either  an  obliteration  of 
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the  arterial  tube  would  follow  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty Hie  taking  away  of  the  ligature  directly  after  it 
liad  been. applied  and  it  had  divided  the  inner  coats  of 
the  vessel ;  or,  at  all  events,  unless  the  ligature  could 
be  withdrawn  at  a  determinate  period-,  when  either  the 
Same  obliteration  -would  surely  ensue",  or  be-  already 
complete ;  and  all  this  with  sueh  regularity  and  infal- 
libility in  every  case,  that  "the  surgeon  would  have  no 
jchance  of  being  called  upon  to  apply  another  ligature, 
dft  a  second  operation,  or  die!  urb  the  artery  m  any  kind 
.of  way  whatsoever.      *  "  s&Bs 

Mr.  Travers,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry',  in 
which  he  eviuced  a  'full  determination  to  be  guided  by 
no  motive  but  the  Jove  of  truth,  at  length  tried  the  tem- 
JtBjraA  application  of  the  ligature  hi  a  case  of  brachial 
aneurism,  wh«h  he  operated  Upon  Feb.  14,  1817.  The 
artery  wis  tied  an  inct)  and  a.  half  above  the  bend  of 
the  elbow  with  a'noose  ligature.  The  pulsation  in  the 
radial  artery  immediately  ceased.  On,the  10th;  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  ligature  was  removed  with 
little  difficulty,- after  having  remained  on  the  artery 
fifty  hours.  No  pulsation  ensued  in  the  vessel  below 
the  npint  where  the  ligature  had  been  applied,  and  the 
case,  was  completely  successful. 

On  the  2titli  November,  lblT,  in  a  case  of  popliteal 
aneurism,  Mr.  Travers  tied  the  femoral  artery  at  one 
o'clock.  On  the  29th,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  liga- 
ture was  removed  without  difficulty  after  having  been 
on  the  vessel  twenty-seven  hours.  At  this  period  no 
pulsation  could  be  lelt  in  the  sac;  but  at  seven  in  the 
evening  afainl  pulsation  was  perceptible.  On  the  30th, 
the  pulsation,  though  very  distinct,  was  less  strong 
than  before  the  operation.  On  the  2d,  3d,  and  6th  of 
December  the  pulsation  is  described  as  still  continuing. 
On  the  latter  day  pressure  was  applied  by  means  of  a 
roller  from  below  the  knee  to  the  groin,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  a  month,  during  which  time  the  pulsation 
in  the  sac  evidently  became  more  feeble.  On  the  10th 
of  January  the  tumour  became  tense  and  severely  pain- 
ful, and  no  pulsation  in  it  could  be  distinguished.  The 
next  day  the  swelling  was  more  diffused  and  less  pro- 
minent ;  and  on  the  12th,  as  the  disease  underwent 
no  amendment,  Mr.  Travers  tied  the  artery  again  about 
two  inches  above  the  place  where  the  former  ligature 
had  been  applied.  The  next  day  the  pain  haddnni- 
nished.  The  ligature  was  afterward  allowed  to  sepa- 
rate of  itself;  and  the  case  went  on  favourably  to  the 
cure.  According  to  Mr.  Travers,  the  first  of  these  cases 
tends  to  prove  that  the  continuance  of  the  ligature  upon 
the  artery  for  a  period  of  fifty  hours,  as  certainlyand 
completely  answers  the  purpose  of  its  application,  as 
if  allowed  to  remain  until  thrown  off  by  the  natural 
process.  V 

In  the  second  case,  Mr.  Travers  infers  from  the  sus- 
pension of  pain,  and  the  diminished  strength  of  the  pul- 
sation, for  a  month  after  the  application  of  the  tempo- 
rary ligature,  that  a  degree  of  impediment  to  the  current 
ofblood  in  the  artery  had  been. produced ;  circumstances 
winch  once  led  him  to  entertain  hopes  that  the  cure 
of  the  aneurism  was  gradually  accomplishing.  At 
length,  however,  the  increase  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
aggravation  of  pain  and  inflammatory  symptoms,  dis- 
pelled such  expectation,  and  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  tie  the  femoral  artery  a  second  time,  and  adopt  the 
cbinhjon  mode.         ■  <  •  •»  •  •  T 

There  are  one  or  two  points  about  this  case  ofi  which 
the  authgr  .does  not"  particularly  dwell,  though  (hey. 
Tequire  consideration,  ere  one  can  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  accuracy  of  one  of  his  positions,  "that  non- 
pulsation  of  the  sac  is  a  sign  auspicious  or  otherwise, 
simply  as  it  stands  connected  with  increase  or  diminu- 
i7s  ™lkr  and  PaiH-"-(Med.  .Chit  Trans,  vol. -9,  p. 
41.).)  The  first  question  is,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  sudden  accession  of  pain,  the  absence  of  pulsation, 
the  increase  of  the  swelling,  and  the  other  SuSa* 
which  happened  on  the  lOih  of  .January?  -jud°inT 
from  the  particulars  given,  I  should  "say  that  ■at  this 
period  the  anenrismal  sac  gave  way,  and  the  disease 
changed  from  the  circumscribed  into  the  diffused  form  r 
an  alteration  which  \vould.  account  for  the  pulsation 
being  en  tirely  lost,  the  increaseofpai  n,  and  the  ex'ension 
of  the  swelling,  <fec.  Now  although  the  circumstance 
of  the  sac  giving  way,  or  the  increase  "of  pain  swell-  1 
mg,  &c.  on  the  10th  of.  January,  may  l,e  taken  as  an 
argument,  that  the  application  of  the  ligature  for 
twenty-seven  hours  had  failed  in  producing  obstruction 
enough  in  the  vessel  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
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case,  we  ought  to  remember  that  at  tie  time  when 
these  changes  happened,  a  trial  of  pressure  was  mak- 
ing to  which  one  might  impute  the  change  of  the  aneu- 
rism from  the  circumscribed  to  the  diffused  form  with 
quite  as  much  probability,  as-to  the  enlargement  or  the 
sac  by.  blood  sent  into  it  through  the  imperfectly  obli- 
terated artejry.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  second  operation  was  done  when  no  puisation  ex- 
isted in  the  swelling;  and  perhaps,  therefore,  tie  case 
would  have  been-doubly  interesting,  had  the  artery  not 
been  tied  a  second  time  until  circumstances  had  un- 
equivocally proved  that  this  cessation  of  pulsation,  at- 
tended as  it  was  with  an  inflammatory  state  of  (he 
tumour,  would  not  ultimately  have  ended  in  the  cure 
of  the  disease. 

Here,  however,  I  may  be  speaking  rather  in  the 
spirit  of  an  experimenter  whose  curiosity  has  not  been 
fully  satisfied  than  as  a  surgeon,  who  should  always 
be  governed  by  the  paramount  consideration  of  extri- 
cating his  patient  from  danger;  and  this  will  appear 
the  more  likely  when  I  add  that  my  mind  has  long 
been  made  up  about  the  inexpediency  of  the  temporary 
ligature  as  an  innovation  in  surgery.  The  last  case 
induced  Mr.  Travers  to  relinquish  the  temporary  liga- 
ture ;  and  among  other  reflections  which  incline  him 
to  give  up  the  practice,  he  candidly  states,  "  that  the 
adhesive  union  is  prevented  by  the  enclosure  of  a  fo- 
reign body  in  the  wound  long  before  suppuration  has 
commenced.  Suppuration  is  as  certain  to  take  place, 
though  the  ligature  be  removed  after  a  few  hours,  as  if 
it  were  left  to  be  cast  off;  and  the  granulating  process 
is  more  languidly  performed  after  an  interruption  in 
its  early  stage,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  obstacle 
to  union,  than  where  no  such  interruption  has  been 
given,  and  the  obstacle  has  been  removed  by  nature's 
own  means.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  theory  which, 
in  removing  the  ligature  within  a  given  time,  proposed 
the  double  advantage  of  a  quicker  as  well  as  a  surer 
process,  fails  in  hoth  points  when  brought  to  the  test 
of  practice  upon  the  human  subject."—  (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  416,  417.) 

We  have  seen  that  when  a  temporary  ligature  which 
had  been  applied  to  the  brachial  artery  fifty  hours,  was 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Travers,  pulsation  in  the  aneuris- 
rnal  tumour  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  did  not  return, 
and  the  disease  was  cured  ;  but  that  in  another  instance 
where  the  ligature  had  been  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  femoral  artery  only  twenty-seven  hours,  a  feeble 
pulsation  was  renewed  a  few  hours  afterward  in  a 
popliteal  aneurism,  and  as  the  swelling  became  painful 
and  more  diffused  some  weeks  after  this  experiment, 
though  nopulsation  could  then  be  perceived,  thefemoral 
artery  was  tied  a  second  time,  and  the  ligature  left  to 
separate  in  the  usual  manner. 

But  from  a  case  more  recently  published  it  would 
seem  that  the  employment  of  a  temporary  ligature  for 
only  twenty- four  hours  on  the  femoral  artery,  may 
obliterate  the  vessel,  and  accomplish  the  cure  of  a  pop- 
liteal aneurism.  The  patient  was  a  seafaring  man 
aged  32  ;  and  the  operator,  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Caernarvon  - 
Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Carrey,  other  surgeons  of  that 
town,  being  present  at  the  application,  and  also  at  the 
removal  of  the  ligature.  No  pulsation  recurred  in  the 
tumour ;  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  toge- 
ther with  adhesive  plaster;  and  in  eleven  days  the 
part  was  quite  healed.— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p. 
100.)  This  is  the  strongest  case,  I  believe,  which  lias 
been  adduced  in  support  of  the  use  of  the  temporary 
ligature,  whether  we  consider  the  little  time  which  it 
was  applied,  the  permanent  cessation  of  all  pulsation, 
the  quickness  with  which  the  wound,  healed,  or  the 
complete  recovery  of  the  use  of  the  limb;  for  when 
the  patient  was  met  six  months  after  the  operation, 
lj  he  could  .go  to  the  rnast  head  with  as  great  facility 
as  at  any  period  of  his  life."  This  fact  proves  also 
that  there  is  a  degree  of  irregularity  in  the  period  when 
the  temporary  ligature  may  be  removed  without  the 
pulsation  in  the  tumour  below  the  constricted  part  ever 
returning.  Whether  the  variety  is  to  be  referred  to 
temperament,  the  kind  of  ligature  used,  its  greater 
tightness  in  one  case  than  another,  or  other  circum- 
stances, is  not  at  present  determined. 

The  greatest  advocate  which  this  practice  has  gained 
is  Scarpa,  whose  sentiments,  however,  about  the  most 
advantageous  form  of  ligatures,  and  mode  of  applying 
them  in  cases  of  aneurism,  are  very  much  at  variance 
with  what  is  inculcated  by  the  liest  and  most  expe- 
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rienced  surgeons  in  this  country.  Instead  of  using  a 
fine  ligature,  composed  of  a  single  piece  of  thread, 
twine,  or  silk,  he  employs  a  cord  consisting  of  from 
four  to  six  threads,  according  to  the  size  of  the  artery 
"which  is  to  he  tied  ;  and  instead  of  aiming  expressly  at 
the  division  of  Lhe  interualcoats  of  the  vessel  with  his 
ligature,  as  the  generality  of  English  surgeons  dc,  for 
■reasons  explained  in  another  part  of  this  work  (See 
Hemorrhage),  he  prefers  a  largish  ligature,  and  inter-) 
poses  between  the  artery  and  the  knot  a  small  cylinder 
of  linen  spread  with  ointment,  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel  from  being  divided. 
His  reasons  for  this  practice  may  be  explained  ih  a 
few  words :  he  admits  that  whenever  there  is  a  concur- 
rence of  all  the  circumstanoes  capable  of  inducing  in 
the  tied  artery  the  proper  degree  of  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion, above  and  below  the  place  where  a  single  circular 
ligature  has  been  applied,  this  method  is  adequate  to 
produce  a  speedy  and  steady  closure  of  the  arterial  tube. 
But,  says  he,  it  sometimes  happens,  at  least  in  man,  that 
the  pressure  made  by  the  circular  ligature  produces  the 
ulcerative  process  more  quickly  in  the  artery  than  the 
adhesive  inflammation.  In  fact,  the  circular  ligature 
ulcerates  tha  artery  in  general  about  the  third  day  after 
the  operation  ;  and  the  adhesive  inflammation  does  not 
always  complete  its,  course  in  this  period  of  time. 
During  this  delay  of  the  adhesive  inflammation,  the 
ulcerative  process,  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the 
ligature,  attacks  more  quickly  even  than  surgeons  ge- 
aerally  suppose,  tha  external  cellular  sheath  of  the 

.  artery,  and  penetrates  into  the  cavity  of  the  yet  per- 
vious vessel— and  this  of  course  with  increased  quick- 
ness, when  the  inner  coats  of  the  artery  are  already 
divided  by  the  ligature.  The  dangers  of  non-adhesion 
and  too  rapid  ulceration  of  the  artery,  Scarpa  thinks, 
are  placed  at  the  greatest  distance  by  preserving  undi- 
vided all  the  three  coats  of  the  vessel  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  ligature ;  and  hence  his  partiality  to  larger 
ligatures  than  are  now  used  by  the  best  surgeons  m 
England,  and  to  the  interposition  of  a  cylinder  of  linen 
between  the  knot  and  the  vessel,  as  recommended  by 
Part',  Heister,  and  Platner.  If,  however,  he  has  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  a  simple  circular  ligature  has 
frequently  failed  in  England,  because  other  innovations 
have  been  occasionally  substituted  for  it,  and  because 
we  should  not  have  sought  for  a  better,  if  we  had  al- 
ready had  the  best,  how  much  more  vulnerable  is  his 
own  practice  on  a  similar  principle ;  since,  generally 
speaking,  it  has  not  retained  half  so  many  approvers 
as  they  who  still  express  their  preference  to  other 
methods,  and  more  especially  to  the  use  of  a  single 
ligature,  uncomplicated  with  other  extraneous  sub- 
stances !  Is  it  probable,  he  asks,  that  the  single  cir- 
cular ligature,  which  was  formerly  used  with  doubtful 
success  by  the  greatest  surgeons,  should  not  have  be- 
come, as  is  pretended,  the  most  certain  means  of  pre- 
venting secondary  hemorrhage?  "It  is  now  wished 
(says  he)  to  ascribe  the  failures  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  of 
many  other  operators,  not  to  the  circular  ligature,  but  to 
the  improper  treatment  of  the  wound  in  general,  and  in 
particular  to  the  introduction  into  it  of  tint,  and  more 
especially  to  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  ligature  of 
reserve."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  argued  by  Scarpa, 
that  though  Mr.  Hunter,  alter  his  first  trials,  simplified 
the  local  treatment,  though  all  skilful  surgeons  merely 
covered  the  wound  with  a  pledget  of  soft  ointment,  and 
most  of  them  omitted  the  reserve-ligature,  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  reforms,  secondary  hemorrhage  after 

'  the  use  of  a  simple  circular  ligature  was  not  rendered 
less  frequent. —  On  Aneurism,  p.  23,  ed.  2.)  With 
respect  to  the  latter  general  assertion,  its  incorrectness 
may  be  learned  by  reference  to  the  details,  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's own  operations,  and  fiy  going  into  the  principal  hos-' 
pitals  of  this  metropolis,  where  the  use  of  a 'simple  cir- 
cular ligature  for  tne  cure  ot  aneurisms  very  rarely 
fails,  as  .far  as  secondary  hemorrhage  is  concerned. 
Why  then  did  the  operation  more  frequently  fail  here 
in  former  times?  The  answer  is  plain:  the  kind  of 
li"atute  now  employed  in  England  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  what  was  used  in  Mr.  Hunter's  time,  or  even 
to  what  was  here  in  fashion  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 
And  besides  <he  universal  rejection  of  ligatures  of 
reserve,  practitioners  now  have  a  more  thorough  com- 
prehension of  what-ought  to  be  avoided  in  the  opera- 
tion, have  a  just  fear  of  separating  and  disturbing  the 
artery  too  much,  know  how  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tage of  closing  the  wound,  and  attach  due  importance 


to  the  choice  of  smaller  or  more  eligible  ligatures  - 
See  Hemorrhage  and  Ligature  )  When,  therefore, 
Scarpa  supposes,  that  in  England  the  practice  with  the 
circular  ligature  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism  is  ma- 
terially  the  same  now  as  heretofore,  and  that  secondary' 
hemorrhage  is  as  frequent,  he  has  not  availed  himself 
of  all  the  information  on  this  subject,  which  he  might 
have  acquired  from  Mr.  Wishart,-the  able  translator 
of  his  writings  on  aneurism,  or  from  ap  attentive  pe- 
rusal  Of  Mr.  Hodgson's  valuable  treatise. 

In  an  equality  of  circumstances,  conducive  to  .the 
success  nf  the  Hunterian  operation,  Scarpa  thinks, 
that  the  fact  is  not  proved,  as  it  is  presumed  to  be,  that 
the  rupture  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  Uie  ar- 
tery does  excite  the  adhesive  inflammation  and^unjrJn 
of  the  artery  more  effectually  than  is  done  by  thesis- 
pie  compression  and  close  contact  of  its  two  opposite 
internal  parietes  in  a  sound  and  uninjured  state.  This 
remark  is  partly  true,  and  partly  incorrect,  at  the  saW 
time  that  it  involves  a  question  which  must  be  defer- 
red till  we  come  to  the  article  Hemorrhage.  Tile  truth 
in  the  observation  is,  that  an  artery  may  generally  be 
rendered  impervious  with  tolerable  certainty,  by  com- 
pressing its  opposite  parietes  steadily,  and  lirrolv  to- 
gether for  a  certain  time,  without  dividing  its  inner 
coats :  the  inaccuracy  of  it  depends  upon  the  fact,  that 
surgeons  have  no  instrument  nor  contrivance  not  ex; 
cepting  even  the  ligature  of  four  or  six  threads)  >ith, 
the  interposition  of  the  cylinder  of  linen  spread  with 
ointment),  which  can  retain  the  opposed  undivided 
surfaces  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessels  closely  to- 
gether in  the  manner  commended  by  Scarpa,  and  for 
the  due  time,  without  the  objection  of  denuding  more 
of  the  artery  than  need  be  done  in  the  application  of 
a  small  ligature ;  or  without  the  serious  inconveni- 
ence and  risk  necessarily  attending  the  introduction 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  extraneous  matter  into  the 
wound  than  is  desirable,  with  the  view  of  averting  all 
chance  of  the  ulceration  of  the  artery  reaching  beyond 
prudent  limits.  And  when  metallic  instruments  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  objections  not  less  real  are 
incurred,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  particularly  ex- 
plained. 

•„  Scarpa  considers  that  his  mode  of  ligature  ought  to 
be  preferred,  as  combining  the  triple  advantage  of 
preserving  entire  all  the  three  coats  of  the  artery  ;  of 
exciting  quickly,  and  in  a  proper  degree,  the  adhesive 
inflammation  in  them;  and  of  retarding,  as  mucH aa 
possible,  the  ulcerative  process  of  the  arterial  tube. 

Partly  impressed,  however,  with  the  truth  of  the  te? 
nets  laid  down  by  Dr.  Jones  see  Hemorrhage' /SiSifpa 
enjoins  attention  to  the  tbllowing  rules:  1.  Not  to 'in- 
sulate and  detach  the  artery  any  farther  than  is  neces- 
sary for  allowing  a  ligature  to  be  passed  around  u 
2.  Not  to  let  the  cylinder  Of  linen  exceed  a  line  irt  leugu> 
or  a  little  more,  above  and  below  the  breadth  of  the  tape 
which  is  about  a  line  tor  the  large  arteries  of  the 
extremities.  3.  That  the  ligature  be  not  too  tight. 
4.  And  that  it  be  never  applied  immediately  below  the 
origin  of  a  large  lateral  branch. —  .See  Scarpa  on  Aneu- 
rism, p.  44,  ed.  2.)  • 

Some  farther  consideration  of  Scarpa's  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  ligature  will  be  introduced  in  the  article 
Hemorrhage ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  notice  his  senti- 
ments concerning  the  advantage  which  may  be  derived 
from  removing  the  ligature  in  cases  of  aneurism,  as 
sodn  as  the  tube  of  the  vessel  has-been  obliterated  by 
the  adhesive  inflammation.  From  the  facts  recorded 
by  Scarpa',  it  is  inferred,  that  with  the  kind  of  ligature 
and  the  cylinder  of  linen  used  in  his  practice,  the  ulOr 
sure  of  the  ar-tery  by  the  adhesive  inflammation  and 
the  two  interna]  coagula  is  sufficiently  far  advaited 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  operation  to  resist 
the  impulse  of  tin?  blood  ;  and  hence  says  he)  there  Is 
no  rational  motive  for  waiting  beyond  this  time  for  the 
spontaneous  separation  of  the  ligature,  or  for  allowing 
it,  by  its  farther  presence,  to  ulcerate,  and  even  opun 
the  artery  at  the  principal  point  of  adhesion.  He  then 
comments  on  the  advantages  to  the  wound,  derived 
from  the  removal  of  all  extraneous  matter  from  it  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day.  With  respect  to  tue  general 
period  of  such  removal,  however,  he  makes  one  excep. 
tion,  viz.  the  case  of  great  and  evident  debility  from 
sickly  constitution,  or  very  advanced  age,  as  it  is  ob- 
served, that  in  such  patients,  the  reunion  of  a  simple 
wound  is  frequently  protracted  to  the  sixth  day.  In 
cases  of  this  description,  Scarpa  recommends  delaying 
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(he  removal  of  the  ligature  to  tho  completion  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  but  under  the  express  condition  that 
the  ligature  has  been  applied  with  the  interposition  of 
a  cylinder  of  linen;  as  it  is  proved,  that  a  common 
circular  ligature  causes  ulceration  of  the  artery  before 
the  third  day,  and  it  is  not  till  the  sixth  day,  that  the 
external  coat  of  the  vessel  begins  to  ulcerate,  wrfeh 
the  other  modification  of  the  ligature  is  adopted.— 
dJ.  50.)  '■  '■'  . 

Scarpa  supports  the  preceding  advice  by  four  cases, 
in  which  his  kind  of  ligature  was  applied,  and  with- 
drawn at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  the  ar- 
terial tube' obliterated.  However,  I  do  not  think,  tfiat 
in  England,  these  cases,  when  minutely  and  attentively 
considered,  will  be  regarded  as  inducements  to  per- 
severe in  the  use  of  temporary  ligatures.  In  every  in- 
stance the  wound  is  described  as  suppurating,  and 
siiiu'  times  plentifully.  In  one,  the  foot  mortified,  and 
amputation  became  necessary.  In  another,  the  very 
flay  after  the  disturbance  of  removing  the  ligature,  the 
thigh  was  attacked  with  erysipelas,  and  on  the  eighth 
day  the  wound  is  represented  as  being  foul,  and  the  ery- 
sipelas not  yet  cured.    ■  ; 

Independently  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  period  when 
the  arterial  tube  is1  closed  by  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion in  various  patients;  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  vessel  and  wound,  by  the  steps  neces- 
sary for  the  loosening  and  removal  of  the  ligature,  will  | 
ever  form  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  practice. 
Scarpa  appears  to  have  some  apprehension  of  this  kind 
himself:. for  he  remarks,  "Intheactof  removing  the 
ligature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is'  of  great  conse- 
quence, that  the  artery  he  not  rudely  handled  or 
stretched.    And,  indeed,  if.  on  untying  the  running 
knot,  the  subjacent  knot  could  be  with  the  same  fa- 
cility untied,  we  could  not  wish  for  a  better  mode  of 
performing  this  part  of  the  operation.    But  the.  knot, 
although  a  simple  one,  is  not  so  readily  untied  as  the 
running  knot,  on  account  of  the  moisture  with  which 
it i e  threads  forming  the  ligature  are  soaked,  or  because 
the  Ligature  has  been  previously  waxed." — P.  64,  ed. 
2.)    In  fact,  his  apprehensions  then  lead  him  to  sug- 
gest the  scheme  of  placing,  previously  to  making  the 
knot,  a  thread  longitudinally  on  each  side  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  at  the  time  of  removing  the  ligature,  the 
threads  are  to  be  drawn  in  opposite  directions,  in  order 
to  undo  the  knot,  without  displacing  or  stretching  the 
artery.    Thus,  instead  of  one  small  ligature,  which  is 
all  that  an  English  surgeon  leaves  in  the  wound, 
Scarpa  recommends  his  ligature  of  four  or  six  threads, 
a  roll  of  linen,  and  two  other  threads  ;  a  quantity  of 
extraneous  substances,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source 
of  serious  irritation  and  mischief.    I  shall  therefore 
take  leave  of  the  proposal  of  removing  the  ligature  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  or  any  other  particular  day, 
with  expressing  my  belief,  that  if  there  were  only  the 
following  objection  to  the  plan,  it  would  never  be 
adopted  in  this  country ;  namely,  the  advocates  for 
this  practice  are  necessarily  obliged  to  renounce  the 
infinite  advantage  of  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound 
together  directly  after  the  operation.    Had  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Jones  proved  invariably  correct,  and  t  lie 
ligature  admitted  of  being  withdrawn  immediately 
after  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel  had  been  divided  by 
it.  the  ca-ie  would  have  been  very  different,  as  there 
would  then  have  been  no  foreign  body  at  all  left  in  the 
wound  :  the  parts  might  have  been  immediately  brought 
tpgether  with  the  greatest  chance  of  union  by  the  first 
in'ention,  ww\  no  subsequent  disturbance,  either  of  the 
artery  or  of  the  wound,  would  have  been  incurred. 

The  next  practice  which  I  shall  notice,  is  that  of  ap- 
plying iwu  liglttures  to  the  artery,  and  cutting  it 
through  hi  th?  interspace.  This  suggestion  may  be 
said  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Oelsus,  who  has 
advised  the  jilethod  to  be  followed  iti  the  treatment  of 
a  wounded  artery  ;  "  Qua?  (arterias)  sanguinem  fun- 
dunt  appreheridenda?,  circaque  id  quod  ictum  est  duo- 
bus  locis  deltgandK  intercidendieque  sunt,  ut  in  se  ipsa? 
coeant,  et  nihilominus  ora  reclusa  habeant."— (De  Me- 
dicina ,  lib.  5,  c.  2fi,  $  21.)  The  fact  is  curious,  though 
I  mention  it  without  the  least  intention  of  detracting 
from  the  great  merits  of  several  modern  surgeons, 
hat  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the  practice, 
lately  recommended,  of  tying  and  dividing  the  trunk 
of  the  artery  high  above  the  tumour,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  extract :--( ^Etius,  4,  SrrmrTetr.  4, 
tap.  10.)    At  vero  quod  in  cubiti  cavitate  tit  uneurisma, 


hoc  modo  per  chirurgiam  aggredimur :  primum  artena 
superne  ab  ala  ad  cubitum  per  internam  brachii  parte 
simplicem  sectionem,  tnbus,  aut  quatuor  digitis  infra 
alam,  per  longitudinem  facimus,  ubi  maxime  adtactum, 
artena  occurrit :  atque  ea  paulatim  denudata,  dein- 
ceps  iucumbentia  corpuscula  sensim  excoriamus  ac 
separamus,  et  ipsam  arteriam  cajco  unciuo  attractam 
duobus  (ill  vincuhs  probe  adstringimus,  mediamque 
inter  duo  vincula  dissecamus;  et  sectionem  polline 
thuris  explemus,  ae  linameutis  inditis  congruas  dehga- 
tiohes  adhibemus.  Afterward  we  are  directed  to  open 
the  apeurismal  tumour  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and 
when"  the  blood  has  been  evacuated,  to  tie  the  artery 
twice  and  divide  it  again.  If  the  ancients  had  only 
omitted  the  latter  part  of  their  operation,  they  would 
absolutely  have  left  nothing  to  be  discovered  by,  the 
jnodeftis. '.  -    t    •'  <  *'  • 

This  method  of  applying  two  ligatures  to  the  artery, 
and  dividing  the  vessel  between  them,  was  revived  in 
Franqe  about  sixty  years  ago  by  Tenon,  who,  as  well 
as  some  later  surgeons,  was  totally  unacquainted  with 
its  antiquity.— 'See  Pelletan,  Clinique  Chir.  t.  1,  p 
192.)  At  one  time  it  had  also  modern  advocate.;  m 
Mr.  Abernethy  and  Professor  Maunoir  of  Geneva, 
each  of  whom  supposed  the  plan  an  invention  of  his 
oWn.— (See  Surgical  and  Physiol.  Essays,  part  3,  8vo. 
Lond  1707  ;  and  Memoires  Phisiologiyues  et  Pratiques 
sur  r Aneurisms,  &e.  8vo.  Geneve,  1SU2.)  ■ 

When  an  artery  is  laid  bare  and  detached  from  its 
natural  connexions,  and  the  middle  of  such  detached 
portion  tied  with  a  single  ligature,  as  was  Mr.  Hun 
ter's  practice,  Mr.  Abernethy  conceived  that  the  vessel 
."0  circumstanced  would  necessarily  inflame  and  be 
very  likely  to  ulcerate.  The  occurrence  of  bleeding 
from  this  cause  at  first  led  to  a  practice,  which  this 
gentleman  justly  censures,  viz.  applying  a  second  liga- 
ture above  the  first,  and  leaving  it  loose,  but  ready  to 
be  tightened  in  case  of  hemorrhage.  As  the  second 
ligature,  however,  must  keep  a  certain  portion  of  the 
artery  separated  from  the  surrounding  parts,  and  must, 
as  an  extraneous  substance,  irritate  the  inflamed  ves- 
sel, it  must  make  its  ulceration  still  more  apt  to  follow. 
The  great  object,  therefore,  which  Mr.  Abernethy  in- 
sisted upon,  was  that  of  applying  the  ligature  close  to 
that  part  of  the  artery  which  lies  among  its  natural 
connexions ;  a  just  principle,  the  truth  and  utility  of 
which  still  remain  incontrovertible,  though  there  may 
be  a  better  way  of  accomplishing  what  Mr.  Abernethy 
intended  than  the  measures  which  this  gentleman  was 
led  to  recommend. 

The  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Abernethy's  first  operation, 
consisted  in  applying  two  ligatures  round  the  artery, 
I  close  to  where  it  was  surrounded  with  its  natural  con- 
I  nexions.  For  this  purpose,  he  passed  two  common- 
sized  ligatures  beneath  the  femoral  artery,  and  having 
shifted  one  upwards,  the  other  downwards,  as  far  as 
the  vessel  was  detached,  he  tied  both  the  ligatures 
firmly.        •' ... •    ,.t  i  \l ' 

The  event  of  this  case  was  successful.  An  uneasy 
sensation  of  tightness,  however,  extending  from  the 
wound  down  to  the  knee,  and  continuing  for  many 
days  after  the  operation,  made  Mr.  Abernethy  deter 
mine,  in  any  future  case,  to  divide  the  artery  between 
the  two  ligatures,  so  as  to  leave  it  quite  lax. 

Mr.  Abernethy  next  relates  a  case  of  popliteal  aneu 
rism,  for  which  Sir  Charles  Blieke  operated,  and  divided 
the  artery  between  the  ligatures.  The  man  did  not 
experience  the  above  kind  of  uneasiness ;  and  no  he- 
morrhage ensued  when  the  ligatures  came  away,  al- 
though there  was  reason  to  think,  that  the  whole  arte- 
rial system  had  a  tendency  to  aneurism,  as  there  was 
also  another  tumour  of  this  kind  in  the  opposite  thigh. 

The  reasoning  which  induced  this  gentleman  to  re- 
vive this  ancient  practice  was  ingenious ;  for  when 
the  artery  was  tied  with  two  ligatures,  and  divided  in 
the  foregoing  manner,- it  was  argued  that  it  would  be 
quite  lax,  possess  its  natural  attachments,  and  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  circumstances  as  a  tied 
artery  upon  the  face  of  a  stump.  Strictly  speaking, 
I  however- as  Mr.  Hodgson  first  pointed  out,  an  artery 
tied  in  two  placed,  and  divided  in  the  interspace,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  placed  exactly  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, as  an  artery  tied  in  amputation.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  retraction  of  the  vessel  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  surrounding  parts,  which  are  divided  at  the 
same  instant,  and  therefore  its  relative  connexions 
stand  as  before  the  operation.   But  in  the  operation  for 
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aneurism,  ttie  retraction  of  the  artery  takes  place, 
without  being  attended  with  'a  corresponding  retrac- 
tion ol'  its  connexions.  How  far  Hie  retraclion  ol'  the 
artery  beneficial  ot  injurious  is  by  no  means  evi- 
dent ;  and  the  advantages  arising  from  it  may  in  mot 
situations  be  obtained  without  dividing  the  vessel,  by 
placing  trier  limb,  in  a  bent  position.  One  imporlam 
object,  however,  is  gained  by  the  division  of  the  artery  ; 
namely,  that  "it,  is  generally  in  that  i  tse  tied  close  tp  its 
counexions/and  it  is  very  evident  now.  liable^the  ap' 
plication  of  the  ligature  in  the  middle  of  a.denu,Jed  ex^ 
tent  of  the  vessel  must  be  10  produce  ulceration  or 
sloughing  of  jts  'coats.  The  same  object,  however, 
will  be  gained  by  tying  the  undivided  artery  close  to 
its 'connexions  at  the  end  nearest  to  the  heart  j  and  the- 
existence  of  a  single  ligature  at  the  bottom,  of  the 
wounj  will  be  less  liable  to  give  rise  to  suppuration 
and  the  formation  of  sinuses  than  the  employment  of 

two.    When  an  artery  is  divided,  the  portions  situated' 1  without  the  surgeon"  being  obliged  to  apply  the"  prSn 
beyond  the  ligatures  must  slough,  and  prove  an  addi-  ~: 
tional  cause  of  suppuration  in  the  wound. 


many  situations  were  hemorrhage  to  ensue ;  and  be 
joins  Mr.  Hodgson  in  thinking  the  advantages  of  the 
method,  even  where  it  is  practicable,  by  no  mentis de- 
monstrated.   Nay,  he  goes  fanner;  wr  ne  agrees  with- 
1  leister,'  Ca'lisen,  and  Kichter,  in  settipg  it  down  as 
worse  thau  useless,  on  account  of  U>e  portion  of  the 
artery  between  I  lie  ligatures  being  converted  into  a 
dead  awl  "putrid  substance,  which  rests  moil  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wound,  fr.om  which  it  cannot  be  removed 
until  the  two  ligatures  are  separated.    Here,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  ^principles  which  perhaps 
he  has  rather  lost  sight  of  in  speaking  of  his^own  pari 
ticular  method,  he  comments  on  t h<:  little  probability 
of  the  wound  uniting,  under  the  disadvantage  of  two 
ligatures  hanging  out  of  it,  and- of  sloughs  at, its  bot- 
tom.   He  argues  correctly,  that  the  laying  bare  anf 
insulating  a  large  portion  of  artery  would  often'beob- 
jectionable  on  the  ground  that  it  could  not  beitane» 
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ence  has  amply  proved  the  safety  of  employing  a  sin- 
gle ligature,  and  it  is  at  present  used  by  many  of  the 
most  experienced  operators  in  this  country.—  See 
Hodgson  on  the  Diseasss  of  Arteries,  &c.  p.  221,  &c.j 
According  to  Scarpa,  numerous  examples  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  plan  of  applying  two  ligatures,  and  cutting 
through  the  artery  in  the  interspace,  are  already  gene- 
rally known  to  the  profession,  and  there  are  many 
expert  and  ingenious  surgeons,  who  do  not  dissemble 
the  disadvantage  and  uncertainty  of  this  practice.  He 
spealcs  of  one  failure  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Abernethy 
himself.    But  1  entertain  doubts  how  far  any  inference 
against  the  method  can  be  drawn  from  Monteggia's  in- 
stance, in  which  a  ligature  of  reserve  had  been  used. 
Nor  can  I  understand  how  a  circumstance  which 
Scarpa  strongly  insists  upon,  can  be  well  founded  ;  1 
mean  the  danger  of  the  ligature  being  forced  off  the 
month  of  the  artery  by  the  impulse  of  the  blood.  Any 
risk  of  this  kind  cannot  exist  if  the  ligature  be  duly 
applied,  as  Dr.  Jones  has  particularly  explained ;  and 
at  all  events,  how  can  it  be  greater  here  than  after 
amputation,  where  it  is  not  usually  made  a  subject  of 
complaint  ?  Indeed  the  several  examples  of  secondary 
hemorrhage  after  this  method,  quoted  by  Scarpa  from 
the  practice  of  Monteggia,  Morigi,  and  Assalini,  may 
be  more  rationally  imputed  either  to  reserve-ligatures 
having  been  also  used,  or  the  common  fear  in  Italy  of 
applying  the  ligatures  tightly  ;  in  which  event  one  can 
readily  suppose  that  the"  ligature  might  really  slip,  or 
by  remaining  a  long  time  on  the  vessel  might  give  rise 
to  dangerous  ulceration.   Thus  Morigi  speaks  of  one 
case  in  which  the  bleeding  occurred  on  the  nineteenth 
day.— (Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  p.  14,  ed.  2.)    On  the 
whole,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  when  this  method 
has  been  executed  precisely  according  to  Mr.  Aberne- 
, 'thy's  directions,  it  has  not  often  failed;  and  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  only  one  case  in  London  in  which  it 
was  followed  by  secondary  hemorrhage.    However,  in 
the  year  1307,  Mr.  Norman  of  Bath  tied  the  femoral 
artery  with  two  ligatures,  and  divided   the  vessel 
between  them  ;  the  upper  ligature  came  away  on 
the  sixteenth  day  after  the  operation ;  the  lower 
one  on  the  fifteenth ;  and  the  following  day  a  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage  came  on,  the  patient  losing  a  pound 
of  blood.   Pressure  with  a  compress  and  wet  bandage 
was  continued  for  some  time,  and  the  wound  healed  — 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  123.)  1  This  is  the 
only  case  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  which  he  has  met 
with  after  operating  for  aneurisms. 

Scarpa  very  properly  urges,  that  the  application  of 
two  ligatures  and  dividing  the  arteiy  in  the  interspace 
can  never  be  an  eligible  mode,  where  the  smallness  of 
the  space,  the  depth  of  the  artery,, and  the  importance 
of  the  surrounding  parts,  do  not  permit  the  vessel  to  be 
separated  and  insulated  to  such  an  extent  as  is  re 
quired  for  dividing  it,  with  a  probability  of  the  division 
of  it  being  sufficiently  distant  from  the  two  ligatures. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  cases  of  ligature  of  the  caro- 
tid in  the  vicinity  of  the  sternum  ;  of  the  iliac  above 
Poupart's  ligament ;  of  the  internal  iliac,  a  little  below 
its  origin  from  the  common  iliac  ;  of  the  axillary  artery 
between  the  point  of  the  coracoid  process  and  the 
acromial  portion,  of  the  clavicle ;  or  of  the  subclavian 
in  its  passage  between  the  scaleni  muscles.  Scarpa 
then  comments  on  the  difficulty  and  even  impossibility 
of  taking  up  the  end  of  the  truncated  artery  again  in 


cipal  ligature  too  near  the  origin  of  a  large  lateral 
branch  ;  as,  for  example,  would  happen  in  a  case  of* 
inguinal  aneurism,  situated  an  inch  and  a  quarte'r  be- 
I6w  the  origin  of  the  profunda.  Thus,  a  coagulum 
could  not  be  formed,  and  the  artery  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  not  being  closed.  On  the  contrary,  by  employ- 
ing only  a  single  ligature  at  an  inch  and  a  quarter  he- 
low  the  origin- of  the  profunda,  the  operation  would  be 
equally  simple  and  successful.— .Scarpa  on  Aneurism 
p.  19— 21,  ed.  2.)  ,     -  •* 

The  above  considerations  would  certainly  lead  me 
to  avoid  the  practice  of  detaching  an  artery  from  jts, 
surrounding  connexions  any  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  a  single  ligftture  under 
it;  but  I  fully  concur  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  the 
prudence  of  using  two  ligatures,  and  applying  them  In 
the  way  recommended  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  wht  never 
the  artery  has  been  extensively  separated  from  its 
sheath  in  the  operation.  —  See  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  433.)  > . 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  accidents  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Hunter's  operation  might  have  been 
ascribed  to  more  probable  causes  than  the  condition  of 
an  undivided  artery,  upon  which  the  ligature  was  ap- 
plied. The  employment  of  numerous  ligatures  gradu- 
ally tightened,  or  t  he  introduction  of  extraneous  bodies 
into  the  wound,  were  alone  sufficient  to  produce  ulcer- 
ation of  the  artery :  and  such  practices  were  adopted 
in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  secondary  hemorrnaire 
took  place. 

After  the  reasons  whi  h  have  been  urged  against 
the  plan  of  tying  the  arterv  with  two  ligatures,  and 
dividing  it  in  the  interspace,  it  may  appear  superfluous 
to  notice  a  modification  of  this  practice,  intended  as  a 
secunty  against  the  slipping  of  the  ligature.  But  as 
the  proposal  has  had  the  approbation  of  some  men  of 
eminence,  and  I  heard  of  an  instance  in  which  it  was 
practised  not  long  ago,  the  subject  may  still  be  worthy 
of  notice. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  has  published  a  case  of  popliteal 
aneurism,  in  which  the  femoral  artery  had  been  tied 
with  two  ligatures,  as  firmly  as  could  be  done  without 
risk  of  cutting  it  through.  "  Bat  says  he  as  I  was 
proceeding  to  dress  the  wound,  I  saw  a  stream  or 
blood  issuing  from  the  artery,  and  when  the  blood  was 
sponged  away  one  of  the  ligatures  was  found  dbtached 
lrom  the  vessel.  Soon  after,  the  other  was  also  forn  d 
off,  and  thus  the  divided  femoral  artery  was  left  with- 
out a  ligature,  and'  unless  immediate  assistance  had 
been  afforded  him,  the  patient  must  have  perished  from 
hemorrhage."  The  same  kind  of  accident  has  occurred 
in  Mr.  Cline's  practice.  For  the  prevention  of  it  Sir 
Astley  at  first  tried  the  method  of  conveying  the  liga- 
tures by  means  of  two  blunt  needles  under  the  artery 
an  inch  asunder  and  close  to  the  coats  of  the  vessel 
excluding  the  vein  and  nerve,  but  passing  the  threads 
through  the  cellular  membrane  surrounding  the  artefc 
When  these  were  tied,  and  the  artery  had  been  divided 
between  them,  the  ligitures  were  prevented  from  slip 
ping  by  the  cellular  membrane  through  which,  they 

Afterward,  however,  he  preferred  a  different  mode 
of  securing  the  ligature  suggested  to  him  bv  Mr  II 

r^.n^n  ,U  fifi  Pl"  10  the  ,est  of  MPerimeirt  in  opel' 
rating  for  a  popliteal  aneurism  on  Henrv  Fie°-  aired  29 
"An  incision  being  made  on  the  middle  ofUie  inner 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  the  femoral  artery  expXd/inp 
artery  was  separated  from  the  vein  and  nerve  and  A 
the  surrounding  parts,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch;  ar 
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eye-prooe,  armed  with  a  double  ligature,  having 
a  carved  needle  at  each  end,  was  conveyed  under 
the  artery,  arid  the  probe  cut  away.  The  l*gature 
nearest  the  groin  was  first  tied  ;  the  other  was  sepa- 
rated an  inch  from  the  first  and  also  tied.  Then  the 
needles  Wfre  passed  through^  the  .coats  of  the  artery, 
close  to.  the  ligatures  between  them,  anil*  the  ends  of 
each  thread  were  again  tied  over  the  knots  made  in 
fastening  the.  first  circular  application  of  the  ligatures. 
Thus  a  barrier  was  formed  beyond  which  the  ligature 
could  not  pass.*  The  event  of  this  operation  was  suc- 
cessful.— Med.  and  Phys.  Journ,  vol.  8.)  .  '. 

A  similar  proposal  appears  to  have  been, mentioned 
by  Dionis,  and  to  have  been  noticed  by  some  subse- 
quent writers.  In-  the  13th  chapter,  in  Richter's  An- 
faugegrundfi  der  Wundarzneykunst,  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing passage.: ' .  .  •  ,  v 
,•  "  The  artery  when  drawn  out,  is  to  be  twice  sur- 
rounded with  the  common  ligature.  This  is  to  be  tied 
in  a  knot, arid,  when  the  artery  is  large,  one  end  of  the 
ligature  is  to  be  passed  by  means  of  a  needle  through 
ths  vessel  before  the  knot,  then  both  ends  are  to  be 
tied  together  and  left  hanging  out  of  the  wound  as  in 
the  ordinary  way."— (Ed.  if,  1799.) 

What  power  can  possibly  force  the  ligature,  when 
tied  with  due  tightness,  off  the  extremity  of  the  vessel  ? 
No. action  of  the  heart  or  artery  itself,  no  turgid  state 
of  this  vessel,  could  do  so  If  a  prece  of  string  were 
tied  round  any  tube  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
fluid  from  escaping  from  its  mouth,  provided  the  string 
Were  applied  with  due  tightness,  and  the  knot  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  yield,  no  fluid  could  possibly  escape, 
however  great  the  propelling  power  might  be,  as  long 
as  the  string  and  structure  t>f  She  tube  did  not  break. 
And  if  a  ligatura  were  applied  so  slackly  as  to  slip-, 
who  can  doubt  that  hemorrhage  would  still  follow, 
even  though  the  ligature  were  carried  through  the  end 
of  the  vessel  and  tied  in  the  foregoing  way  1 
■  Where  ligatures  have  slipped  off  very  soon  after 
being  applied,  I  conclude  that  the  arteries  either  could 
not  have  been  tied  with  sufficient  tightness,  perhaps 
through  an  unfounded  fear  of  the  ligature  cutting  its 
way  completely  through  all  the  coats  of  an  artery,  or 
else  that  the  knot  or  noose  became  slack  from  causes 
which  will  be  understood  by  considering  what  is  said 
on  this  matter  in  the  article  Hemorrhage.  ,  The  inner 
coats  of  the  artery,  we  know  from  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Jones,  ought  to  be  cut  through  when  the  artery  is 
properly  tied,  because  the  circumstance  is  always  use- 
ful in  promoting  the  effusion  of  lymph  within  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  process  of  obliteration  by  the  adhesive 
inflammation. 

Tire  preceding  method  is  so  contrary  to  the  grand 
principle  of  always  avoiding  the  detachment  of  the 
artery  from  its  surrounding  connexions,  and  is  so  in- 
consistent with  the  wise  maxim  of  doing  the  operation 
with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  vessel  as  possible,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  met  with  only  a 
email  number  of  followers.  In  fact.it  is  not  only  liable 
to  every  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  the 
double  ligature  and  division  of  the  artery,  as  formerly 
proposed  by  Celsus  and  a  few  of  the  moderns,  but  on 
account  of  its  greater  tediousness,  more  extensive  sepa- 
ration and  destruction  of  the  vessel,  and  other  reasons, 
is  still  less  worthy  of  imitation. 

With  respei-t  to  ligatures  of  reserve,  the  interposition 
of  agaric,  cork,  and  other  hard  substances  between 
the  knot  and  the  artery,  these  contrivances  are  now 
so  fully  rejected  by  al  good  surgeons,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  quite  intelligible  after  the  perusal  of  an- 
other [iart  of  this  work  'see  Hemorrhage.,  that  I  shall 
not  at  present  detain  the  reader  with  animadversions 
on  their  danger.  As  for  several  kinds  of  metallic  com- 
pressors intended  to  be  applied  to  the  exposed  artery 
for  the  purpose  0f  rendering  it  impervious,  they  are 
inventions  which  have  been  made  and  extolled  by  some 
surgeons  of  high  repute,  whose  names  would  give  im- 
portancc  even  to  a  less  meritorious  proposition. 

Dubois  conceived  that  hemorrhage  might  sometimes 
proceed  from  the  circumstance  of  a  ligature  making  its 
way  too  fast  through  the  artery.  He  thought,  also, 
that  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  current  of  blood  by  a 
tight  ligature  might  bring  on  gangrene  of  the  limb, 
particularly  when  the  aneurism  was  not  of  long  stand- 
ing, so  that  the  collateral  branches  had  not  had  time  to 
enlarge.  Dubois,  therefore,  proposed  a  method  of 
gradually  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  artery; 


and  by  tnis  ingenious  imitation  of  the  process  of  na- 
ture, to  promote  the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  collateral 
arteries,  and  obviate  all  risk  of  gangrene  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb.  This  geiitleman  put  his  plan  in  exe- 
cution, and  two  instances  of  success  are  recorded. 
The  cases  were  popliteal  aneurisms.  A  ligature  was 
passed  under  the  aVtery  in  the  manner  of  Hunter;  its 
two  ends  were  then  put  through  an  instrument  called 
a  sorre-noeud,  with  "which/  tlie  compression  was  gra- 
dually increased.  It  is  stated,  that  in  one-'  of  theso 
cases  the  plan  made  the  artery  inflame  and  become  im- 
pervious in  the  course  of  the  first  night,  so  that  on  th« 
following;  day  the  throbbing  of  the  tumour  had  ceased. 
— (Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  f,  p.  109,  edit.  4.)-  Here, 
however,  it  is  to  he Tsuspected  that  the.  pressure  of  the 
apparatus  was  greater  than  was  calculated  ;  and  thai 
the  stqppage  of  the  pulsation  was  more  owing  eithei 
to  this  cause,  or  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the- 
sa.cand  adjoining  portion  of  the  artery,  than  to  the 
process  of  obliteration,  w  Inch  could  hardly  have  been 
so  rapidly  accomplished. 

Assalini's  compressor  is  an  instrument  calculated, 
as  its  inventor  states,  to  produce  an  obliteration  of  the 
trunks  of  arteries,  without  dividing'  or  injuring  their 
coats.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  small  pair  of  silver 
Ibrceps,  the  blades  of  winch  are  broad  and  flat  at  their 
extremities,  between  which  the  artery  is  compressed. 
A  spring,  composed  of  a  piece  of  elastic  steel,  is  at- 
tached to  the  inside  of  one  of  the  handles,  and  by 
pressing  against  the  opposite  handle  retains  the  flat 
ends  of  the  blades  in  contact.  This  spring  is  intended 
to  be  very  weak  in  its  operation  ;  hut  by  means  of  a 
screw,  which  passes  through  the  handles,  the  pressure 
admits  of  being  regulated  and  increased  at  the  option, 
of  the  surgeon. 

A  representation  of  Assalini's  compressor  may  be 
seen  in  his  Manuale  di  Chirurgiaj  parte  prima,  p.  113. 
In  the  same  book,  or  in  my  friend  Mr.  Hodgson's  valu- 
able Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins, 
which  every  practical  surgeon  ought  to  possess,  a  case 
may  be  perused  in  which  this  instrument  was  success- 
fully employed  by  Prolessor  Monteggia,  and  withdrawn 
entirely  as  early  as  sixty  hours  after  its  application. 
This  last  distinguished  surgeon  also  used  the  compres- 
sor in  an  example  in  which  the  femoral  artery  was 
wounded  and  bled  in  an  alarming  degree.  After  forty- 
hours  the  pressure  was  lessened,  and  in  four  hours 
more,  as  not  a  drop  of  blood  issued  from  the  vessel; 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  good  in  leaving  an  extra- 
neous body  in  the  wound  any  longer,  the  instrument 
was  taken  out  altogether.— ;See  Assalini's  Manuale  di 
Chirurgia,  p.  110.) 

When  Assalini  was  in  England,  he  acquainted  Mr. 
Hodgson  that  in  two  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism,  in 
which  he  had  himself  employed  this  means  of  oblite- 
i  rating  the  femoral  artery,  the  instrument  was  removed 
at  I  he  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours;  no  pulsation 
returned  in  the  tumours;  and  the  patients  were  speed- 
ily cured. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  merit  of  this  inven- 
tion, it  certainly  possesses  the  recommendation  of 
genuity  ;  but  it  operates  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
several  other  mechanical  contrivances,  the  serre-nocud 
of  Desault,  the  presse-artere  of  Deschamps,  that  of  Mr. 
Crampton  isee  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7),  the  pincers 
of  Baron  Percy,  &c.  If  there  be  a  real  advantage  in 
the  division  of  the  internal  coats  of  an  artery  by  the 
ligature,  as  the  experiments  of  Jones  seem  to  prove, 
and  as  many  of  the  best  surgeons  in  this  country  in- 
culcate (see  Hemorrhage  and  Ligature),  then  the  com- 
pressor cannot  be  an  eligible  means  of  obliterating  an 
artery.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  experience  has 
proved  its  efficacy  ;  but  let  it  be  recollected,  that  al- 
most every  method  of  operating  for  aneurisms  has 
sometimes  answered.  Farther  experience  is  requisite, 
to  determine  whether  Assalini's  compressor  would 
succeed  as  often  as,  or  more  frequently  than,  the  scien- 
tific application  of  the  right  kind  of  ligatures  (see  Liga- 
ture), which  may  perhaps  seem  slower  in  their  effect,  " 
only  because  they  are  not  in  general  removed  as  early 
as  Assalini's  instrument.  In  fact,  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Travers  have  now  proved  that  the  ligature  is  the 
quickest  in  its  operation.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol 
.pj  643,,  &c.) 

In  1:81(3,  some  ingenious  observations  were  published 
by  Mr.  Crampton,  on  the  effects  of  the  ligature  and  of 
compression  in  obliterating  arteries    The  purport  of 
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his  remarks  is  to  prove,  like  the  later  observations  of 
Scarpa.  1st,  That  the  obliteration  of  an  artery  can 
very  certainly  be  effected,  independently  of  the  rupture 
or  division  of  any  of  its  coats;  2dly,Thai  this  operation 
the  ligature,  so  far  from  being  essential  to  the  process 
not  ^infrequently  defeats  it.— ^See  Mcd.'Ohir.  Trans. 
jBt:  ?,  p.  344,  335./.     .    ,        f  I  • 

"With'  respect  to  the'  first  of  these  assertions,  I  pre- 
sume that  all  practical  surgeons  have  known  and  ad- 
mitted it,  especially  if  the  words  very  certainly  be  left 
out.  Every'  system  of  surgery  for  half  a  century  past, 
has  recorded  the  occasional  cure  of  aneurism  by  differ- 
ent  modes  of  compression,  by  which  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation is  excited  in  the  artery,  or  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  aneurismalsac  brought  about.  As, 
however,  the  most  experienced  surgeons  have  found 
the  method  less  certain  than  tfie'use  of  the  ligature,  it 
"is mot  represented  by  any  modern  writers  as  deserving 
equal  confidence;  thopgh  there  are  circumstances,  iu 
which  simple  pressure  may  be  sometimes  tried  with 
the  hope  of  doing  away  all  occasion  for  an  operation. 
The  cases,  however,  in  which  compression  is  applied 
directly  to  the  artery  itself  by  means  of  ligatures,  with 
the  intervention  Of  other -substances,  as-advised- by 
Scarpa,  ice.  or  by  various  contrivances,  like  those  of 
the  serre-ncend.  the  presse-artere,  and  Assalini's  for- 
ceps, all. require  the  exposure  of  the  artery  ;  and  if 
commendable,  therefore,  cannot  be  so  on  the  principle 
of  saving  the  patient  the  pain  of  an  operation,  but  be- 
cause the.)  are  more  effectual  than  the  employment  of 
the  ligature.  This  last  point  remains  to  be  proved. 
From  the  comparatively  small  number  of  instances 
in  which  the  preceding  modes  of  compression  have 
been  practised,  several  examples  of  failure  might  be 
quoted. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Crampton's  second  assertion, 
that  the  division  of  the  inner  coals  of  the  vessel,  so  far 
from  being  essential  to  the  process  of  obliteration  not 
Unfrequently  defeats  u,  I  think  the  iast  part  of  the  ob- 
servation is  altogether  unproved.  We  must  admit  that 
the  division  of  the  inner  coats  is  not  essential,  because 
arteries  sometimes  become  obliterated  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances  in  which  such  division  is  not  made; 
but  still  the  great  question  remains  whether  it  renders 
the  process  more  certain.  Mr.  Crampton  founds  his 
conclusion,  that  it  not  unfrequently  prevents  the  oblite- 
ration and  gives  ri  e  to  secondary  hemorrhage,  upon  a 
few  very  uncommon  cases  in  which  anearismal  swell- 
ings have  taken  place  above  the  ligature. —  See  War- 
ner's Case,  p.  101  of  this  Dictionary.  ">  Here  Mr. 
Crampton  presumes,  without  proof,  that  the  occurrence 
happened  from  the  division  of  the  inner  coats  of  the 
artery,  though  Mr.  Warner  himself  suspected,  with 
more  probability,  that  it  proceeded  from  a  diseased 
stale  of  the  vessel.  Uesides,  this  event  be  it  produced 
in  whatever  manner  it  may  is  so  rare,  that  1  only  know 
of  three  examples  of  it  on  record,  and  have  never 
known  it  o^cur  during  the  last  30  years,  that  I  have 
been  in  the  constant  habit  of- seeing  numerous  opera- 
tions performed.  In  Mr.  Warner's  time  such  large 
ligatures  were  also  in  use  that  it  appears  to  me  they 
were  more  likely  merely  to  press  the  sides  of  the  artery 
together,  like  Mr.  Crampton's  presse-artere,  than  effect 
a. complete  division  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel, 
as  is  accomplished  by  the  small  ligatures  in  modern 
use.  (.  •  ■       •  »' 

Those  metallic  instruments,  intended  to  be  applied 
directly  to  an  exposed  artery  for  the  purpose  of  oblite- 
rating it  by  compression,  are  liable  as  Scarpa  remarks, 
to  all  the  Inconveniences  which  ate  inseparable  from 
the -present  of  hard  bodies,  introduced  and  kept  for 
several. days  in  the  bottom  of  a  wound  ;  especially 
whenuhis  is  recent.in  which  case  they,  cannot  ba.  re- 
tained in-  a  proper  direction  without  difficulty,  or  e-x- 
actly'at  such  a  d-ptli  a«  will  not  be  attended  with 
hurtful  pressure  upon  the  wound  itself  and  important 
parts  fh  its  vicinity.  And  with  yegard  to  the  fbrccp; 
of  Assalini,  Mb  iteggia  has  observed,  "if  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  artery  is  retarded,  the  forceps  equally  di- 
vides the  artery  by  causing  the  d.:ath  of  the  included 
portion  I  also  saw  in  -one  case,  the  extremity  of  the 
Instrument  resting  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  on  the' 
subjacent  femoral  vein,  rupture  its  anterior  half  also, 
although  we  were  sure  it  had  not  been  included  by  it.'' 
—  In.stituz.  di  Chir.  ed.%  t.  2.)  And  although  Curnano 
in  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  obtained  on  the  fourth 
iay  the  closure  of  the  femoral  artery  by  means  of  As- 


salini's forceps,  he  does  not  conceal  that  the  cureo  tl» 
wound  was  rather  difficult ;  and  in  comparing  the  liga- 
ture with  the  forceps  he  adds  his  belief,  that  if  an  equal 
result  is  derived  from  both  the  preference  will  be 
given  to  the  ligature,  unless  the  other  instrument  be 
brought  to  such  perfection  that  the  inconveniences  will 
be  removed  from  which  he  found  it  not  exempt,  though 
the  operation  succeeded.— (Annali  di  Med.  del  Dottore 
omodei,  Settcmbre,  1807,  p.  209,  and  Scarpa  on  Aneu- 
rism, p.  45,  cd.  2.i  Some  experiments  were  a  few 
years  ago  instituted  by  Mr.  Trnvers,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  merit  of  Assalini's  forceps  compared  with  (he 
ligature :  and  his  conclusion  from  the  (acts  elurudated 
in  the  investigation  is,  that  the  ligature  is  a  more" 
powerful  means  of  effecting  the  obliteration  of  the  tube 
of  au  artery.—  See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  648,  Aic.) 

My  friend  Mr.  Lawrence,  a  li-w  years  ago,  extended 
to. operations  for  aneurism  the  method-  of  tying  the, 
artery  Willi  a  very  small-  firm  silk  ligature,  the  whole 
or  which  is  immediately  afterward  cut  off  with,  the 
exception  of  the  nobse  and  -knot,  arid  au  endeavour 
then  made  to  heal  the  wound  by  the  first. intention.  In 
a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  Mr.  Carwardme,  late  of 
Thaxtcd,  tied  the  femoral  artery  in  this  manner,  and 
the  wound  united  entirely  by  the  first  intention, 
not , a  particle  of  pus  having  been  formed  at  any  time; 
and  the  part  continued  perfectly  sound  at  the  distance 
of  some  months  from  the  operation.  On  the  2'Jthol 
March,  1817,  1  saw  Mr.  Lawrence  try  the  practice  iii  a 
.similar  case :  with  the  exception  of  file  integuments, 
the  wound  united  by  adhesion.  However,  it.contmucd. 
to  discharge  a  small  quantity  of  matter  till  the  end  of 
May,  when  the  ligature  came  away,  and  it  healed 
firmly.  In  an  aneurism  of  the  humeral  artery,  Mr.  R. 
Watson,  of  Stourport,  Worcestershire,  tied  that  vessel 
and  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  ligature,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Lawrence.  The  operation  was.  done  on  the  2d  of 
March,  and  the  wound  was  quite  healed  by  the  10th 
of  April.  On  the  3d  of  May,  a  small  tubercle  which 
had  been  felt  under  the  skin  in  the  centre  of  the  cics-' 
tnx,  appeared  above  the  skin,  and  proved  to  be  the 
knot  of  the  ligature.  There  was  no  inflammation  nor 
discharge ;  but  the  ring  of  the  ligature  was  firmly  im- 
pacted in  the  centre  of  the  cicatrix.  hi  about  a  week 
from  tins  time  the  whole  of  it  was  expelled.  In  an- 
other case,  where  Mr.  Hodgson  tied  the  ulnar  artery 
and  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  small  ligature,  the  skin 
healed  over  the  vessel,  but  a'firm  almost  cartilaginous 
knot  gradually  formed,  from  the  centre  of  which  the 
bit  of  ligature  was  extracted  five  or  six  months  after 
ward,  by  a  small  puncture.  For  additional  observa- 
tions on  this  part  of  the  subject,  see  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  8,  p.  490,  <Src.  N 

Mr. 'Carwardine's  case  is  a  strong  one  in  favour  of 
iliis  method  :  but  I  am  not  aware  that  sufficiently  nu- 
merous trials  of  it  have  been  made  to  enable  one  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  merits.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  example  communicated  by  Mr.  Carwardine 
to  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  apprehend  that  on  the  whole  the 
run  s  on  record  cannot  he  said  to  have  been  completed 
sooner  than  others  generally  have  been,  in  which  orte 
epd  of  the  small  circular  ligature  was  left  for  the  re- 
rhoval  of  the  noose.'  Thus,  in  two  cases  where  the 
practice  was  tried  by  Mr.  Norman,  of  liath,  the  results 
were  by  no  means  encouraging.    In  one  of  these  in- 
stances, a  part  of  the  wound  appeared  to  have  united 
by  the.  first  intention,  but  matlervafterward  formed* 
and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  ulcer  healed. 
The  ligature  was  never  seen^to  come  away  ;  but  front 
the  circumstance  of  the  suppuration,  Mr.  Norman  ap- 
prehends that  it  must  have  been  voided.    In  a  second 
example,  the  attempt  to  procure  a  perjiauenl  adhesion  * 
of  the  part3  over  thejigature  did  not  succeed;  a  long 
and  troublesome  suppura^on  ensued,  and  Due  wound 
as  not  healed  till  the  latl«r  end  of  April,  though  the 
operation  ivas  done  on  the  7th  df  March. —  iNoruian  in 
Med.,  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  120—121.1    As  catgut, 
however,  was  employed  for  the  ligatures  in  these  two 
operations,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  fair  to  consider  the 
method  exactly  as  that  recommended  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Lawrence,  who  particularly  directs  very  small  liga- 
tures of  dentist's  silk  to  lie  used.    Hut  besides  the  did 
(emit  material  employed,  we  are  left  uninformed  of 
the  thiekne'ss  of  the  catgut;  and  in  this  respect  also 
there  would  probably  be  no  greater  similarity  between' 
the  hgaturesof  these  gentlemen,  than  there  is  in  regard' 
to  the  substances  of  which  such  ligatures  were  made 
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In  favour  of  catgut  as  a  ligature,  when  the  ends  of  it  are 
to  be  cut  off,  a  case  published  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  deserves 
particular  notice.  The  wound  was-  found  completely 
united  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  notwith- 
standing the  patient  was  eighty  years  of  age.  The. 
■:atgut,  previously  to  its  application,  was  softened  in 
>varm  water.  The  recovery  was  complete  ;  a  fact 
strongly  proving  the  propriety  of  not  rejecting  an  ope- 
ration on  account  of  age,  if  no  other  objections  exist.— 
(See  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  126.) 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  Lancet,  however, 
it  seems  that  Sir  Astley  has  renounced  both  the  use  of 
catgut  ligatures,  and  the  plan  of  cutting  off  both  ends 
of  each  ligature.  With  respect  also  to  silk  ligatures 
in  particular,  if  we  take  into  the  account  the  little  ul- 
cerations, suppurations,  and  hard  knots,  which  occur- 
red even  alter  their  use  in  this  manner,  I  fear,  that 
though  these  complaints  might  be  attended  with  no  se- 
vere inconvenience,  they  will  deter  many  surgeons 
from  adopting  the  innovation ;  unless  it  can  be  proved 
that  these  inconveniences,  slight  as  they  were,  are 
-counterbalanced  by  the  quicker  healing  of  the  incision, 
or  some  other  decided  benefit.  As  a  mode  attended 
with  the  least  possible  risk  of  being  followed  by  se- 
condary hemorrhage,  however,  I  consider  it  inferior  to 
no  practice  which  has  yet  been  suggested ;  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  serious  objections  to  it  in  any  point  of 
view,  provided  exactly  such  ligatures  are  used  as  Mr. 
Lawrence  recommends. 

In  cases  of  aneurism,  a  single  small  ligature,  com- 
posed of  dentist's  silk,  inkle,  or  twine,  is  now  usually 
preferred  by  the  majority  of  the  best  surgeons  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  as  the  right  qualities  of  ligatures  are  else- 
where considered  (see  Hemorrhage  and  Ligature).  I 
need  not  here  dwell  upon  the  subject.  It  is  not  meant 
to  assert,  that  the  use  of  a  single  ligature  is  never  fol- 
lowed by  secondary  hemorrhage ;  for  this  would  be  un- 
true. The  accident  1  believe  will  sometimes  happen 
after  this  or  any  other  mode,  under  certain  circum- 
stances,, and  in  unfavourable  subjects.  A  fact  of  this 
kind  we  find  recorded,  which  happened  in  the  practice 
of  a  truly  eminent  and  experienced  surgeon  (see  A. 
Burns  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  230) ;  but  from  the 
inquiries  which  I  have  made,  it  appears  to  me  proved, 
that  caeteris  paribus,  a  single  small  ligature,  applied 
with  as  little  disturbance  and  detachment  of  the  artery 
as  possible,  will  be  more  rarely  followed  by  secondary 
hemorrhage,  abscesses,  sinuses,  &c.  than  any  other 
known  method.  Thus,  in  the  several  cases  reported 
.by  Mr.  Norman,  the  single  ligature  was  never  followed 
by  any  of  those  inconveniences,  which,  he  justly 
thinks,  will  be  rarer  after  this  practice  than  any  other, 
"  if  the  artery  be  not  removed  from  its  situation,  or 
more  detached  than  the  ligature  separates  it."— ^See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  123.) 

Belbre  entering  into  the  consideration  of  particular 
aneurisms,  I  wish  to  mention  a  few  other  circum- 
stances, worthy  the  attention  of  every  practical  sur- 
geon. The  first  is  the  partial  entrance  of  blood  into 
the  aneurismal  sac,  after  the  artery  has  heen  tied  at 
some  distance  from  the  tumour.  This  fact  was  first 
particularly  pointed  out,  and  its  reasons  explained  by 
Sir  E.  Home,  who  published  three  examples  of  its 
occurrence.—  See  Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Med. 
and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  p.  173,  and  vol.  2,  p.  239.) 
But  the  circumstance  had  never,  I  believe,  been  consi- 
dered with  due  attention,  until  Mr.  Hodgson  made  it 
one  of  the  subjects  of  his  reflections  in  his  valuable 
treatise. 

"  When  an  artery  is  tied  close  to  an  aneurismal  sac, 
the  ingress  of  blood  into  the  latter  is  in  most  instances 
prevented ;  the  coa"gulum  which  it  contains  is  absorbed, 
and  the  membranes  of  which  the  sac  is  composed,  gra- 
dually contract,  until  its  cavity  is  permanently  oblite- 
rated. But  when  the  artery  is  tied  at  a  distance  from 
the  disease,  the  ingress  of  blood  into  the  latter  is  not 
altogether  prevented ;  for  the  anastomosing  branches 
which  open  into  the  trunk,  below  the  seat  of  the  liga- 
ture, convey  a  stream  which  passes  through  the  aneu- 
rism. The  impulse  of  this  current,  however,  is  so  tri- 
•  fling  thai  ihe  enlargement  of  the  sac  not  only  ceases, 
but  the  deposition  of  coagulum  in  it  increases,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  languid  state  of  the  circulation.  The 
coagulum  accumulates  until  the  cavity  Of  the  sac,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  artery  leading  into  it,  are  obliterated," 
&c.— (See  Hodgson  on  tbe  Diseases  of  Arteries,  p. 
966.) 
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This  fact,  which  is  of  great  importance,  both  in  a 
practical  and  pathological  point  of  view,  is  proved 
says  this  gentleman),  1st,  by  the  occasional  recur 
rence  of  pulsation  in  the  tumour  after  the  operation ; 
2dly,  by  cases  in  which  the  cavity  of  the  sac  has  been 
exposed,  and  hemorrhage  has  been  the  consequence ; 
and,  3dly,  by  dissection,  in  which  it  has  been  found, 
that  the  cavity  of  the  aneurism,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
artery  from  which  it  originated,  was  pervious,  from 
the  part  which  was  obliterated  by  the  direct  operation 
of  the  ligature. 

For  a  detail  of  the  facts  relative  to  this  interesting 
point  the  reader  is  referred  tr*Mr.  Hodgson's  valuable 
publication.— (P.  267,  et  seq.) 

Some  very  uncommon  instances  are  recorded,  in 
which  the'return  or  continuance  of  pulsation  in  the 
tumour  is  said  to  have  prevented  the  cure;  the  aneu- 
rismal sac  having  begun  to  enlarge  again.  The  two 
cases  of  ibis  kind,  however,  which  happened  in  the 
practice  of  Pott  and  Guerin  (Trans,  of  a  Soc.  for  the 
Impr.  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Know.  vol.  1,  p.  172;  and 
Journ.  de  la  Soc.  de  Sante,  No.  3,  p.  197>,  cannot  be 
well  depended  upon,  as  it  maybe  doubted,  whether  the 
artery  was  really  tied.  Some  better  established  facts, 
relating  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  have  been  very  re- 
cently published.  One  is  a  case  by  Dr.  Monteath,  jun., 
of  Glasgow,  which  is  very  remarkable ;  as  the  dis- 
ease, viz.  a  popliteal  aneurism,  recurred  nine  months 
after  the  femoral  artery  had  been  unequivocally  tied  in 
the  upper  third  of  the  thigh.  On  the  27th  of  February, 
1819,  this /gentleman  performed  the  operation,  using  a 
single  ligature ;  tbe  pulsation  of  the  tumour  in  the  ham 
instantly  ceased ;  and  the  wound  healed  by  the  first 
intention,  except  where  the  ligature  was  situated, 
which  came  away  on  the  thirtieth  day.  By  this  time, 
the  tumour  was  diminished  to  one-half  of  its  original 
size,  and  in  two  months  more,  only  a  hard  knot  was 
perceptible,  in  which  no  pulsation  whatever  could  be 
felt.  After  the  considerable  lapse  of  time  above  speci- 
fied, the  patient  informed  Dr.  Monteath,  that,  the  tu- 
mour had  reappeared,  being  rather  larger  than  a  plum. 
The  pulsation  in  it  was  distinct,  though  not  so  strong 
as  in  ordinary  aneurism.  As  the  size  of  the  swelling 
and  strength  of  the  pulsation  increased  gradually,  a 
compress  and  bandage  were  applied  without  confine  • 
ment ;  but  as  this  treatment  was  ineffectual,  the  pa- 
tient was'  afterward  kept  in  bed,  bled,  and  put  on  a 
spare  diet.  A  thick  compress  was  placed  over  the  tu- 
mour, and  the  limb  was  firmly  bandaged  from  the  toes 
to  the  groin.  A  trial  of  this  plan  for  three  days  not 
having  produced  any  benefit,  a  tight  tourniquet  was 
applied  over  the  tumour ;  but  the  pain  was  such  in 
half  an  hour,  that  the  instrument  was  taken  off,  from 
which  moment  no  pulsation  was  feit.  Next  day  the 
tumour  not  only  did  not  throb,  but  had  a  firm  feel ; 
and  the  bandage  being  continued,  the  cure  was  gradu- 
ally completed.  Had  the  disease  not  yielded  to  these 
means,  Dr.  Monteath  meant  to  have  tied  the  inguinal 
or  external  iliac  artery,  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  sac,  through  the  anastomosing 
branches— iScarpa  on  Aneurism,  by  Wishart,  p.  510— 
512,  ed.  2.) 

The  following  cases  were  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper :  a  man  underwent  the  operation  for  aneurism ; 
the  femoral  artery  was  tied  ;  the  pulsation  ceased ;  and 
the  patient  in  a  little  while  was  supposed  to  be  cured 
of  the  aneurism,  and  discharged.  Upon  his  return  to 
labour,  however,  a  swelling  arose  in  the  ham,  with- 
out pulsation.  The  swelling  subsided  in  conse- 
quence of  rest ;  but  afterward,  while  the  man  was  at 
work,  the  swelling  returned  with  great  pain.  A: 
length,  as  Sir  Astley  conceived  that  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  the  limb  becoming  useful  again,  it  was  ampu 
tated.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  parts,  he  found 
that  the  femoral  artery,  below  the  place  of  the  ligature, 
had  been  conveying  bluod.  It  does  now  and  then  hap- 
pen (says  he  that  a  blood-vessel  will  arise  from  the 
artery  close  above  the  ligature,  and  pass  into  the  artery 
immediately  below  it,  by  which  means  the  circulation 
is  produced.  Sir  Astley  then  referred  to  a  specimen  in 
the  hospital  museum,  where  this  fact  is  illustrated  in 
the  brachial  artery.—  See  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  298.) 

The  external  iliac  artery  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Nor- 
man, of  Bath,  for  the  cure  of  an  inguinal  aneurism, 
and  when  the  collateral  circulation  was  fully  esta- 
blished a  few  days  after  the  operation,  the  tirMour  was 
again  supplied  with  blood  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
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dnce  a  distinct  pulsation ;  "  a  fact  (says  Mr.  Norman) 
or  practical  importance,  as  it  shows,  that  though  the 
ligature  on  the  iliac  artery  stops  the  direct  influx  of 
blood  into  the  tumour,  and  is  the  means  by  which  the 
disease  is  cured,  yet  that  there  exists  a.  necessity  for 
employing  strict  rest,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  abstraction  of  blood,  to  assist  na- 
ture in  her  operation  of  obliterating  the  aneurism." 
And  in  another  instance,  after  the  same  gentleman  had 
tied  the  femoral  artery  for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneu- 
rism, the  pulsation,  though  stopped  for  a  time  in  the 
tumour,  afterward  recurred  in  such  a  degree,  that 
much  doubt  was  entertained  whether  the  disease, 
■would  have  been  cured  by  the  ligature  on  the  femoral 
artery,  had  not  continued  and  rather  powerful  pres- 
sure been  adopted.— (Med.  Chitv  Trans,  vol.  10,  n.  99. 
118,  dec.) 

M.  Roux,  in  a  late  work,  has.  offered  some  criticisms 
on  the  English  method  of  operating  for  aneurisms.  It 
would  hardly  be  fair  play  to  endeavour  to  offer  a  seri- 
ous refutation  of  them,  because,  when  he  wrote,  it 
was  his  misfortune  not  to  be  duly  informed  of  all  the. 
facts  and  experiments  recorded  in  the  inestimable  trea- 
tise on  hemorrhage  by  the  late  Dr.  Jones.   "  Still  less 
confident  than  we  are  csays  Roux)  in  the  treatment  by 
compression,  and  in  the  use  of  topical  remedies  for  the 
i  cure  of  external  aneurisms,  the  English  surgeons  have 
immediate  recourse  to  the  operation  with  the  ligature. 
Hunter's  method  is  that  which  they  universally  prac- 
tise.  They  will  riot  even  allow,  that  there  are  any 
cases  in  which  the  operation  by  opening  the  sac  should 
be  preferred,  dtc.   And  it  is  singular,  the  very  same 
motive  which  would  incline  us  in  some  cases  of  aneu- 
risms, properly  so  called,  to  adopt  the  operation  of 
opening  the  sac,  is  alleged  by  the  English  surgeons  as 
a  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  Hunterian  method. 
Let  us  suppose  an  aneurism  so  formed,  that  near  the 
centre  of  the  tumonr  or  rather  near  the  opening,  by 
winch  the  artery  communicates  with  the  swelling,  are 
situated  the  orifices  of  the  collateral  arteries,  which 
would  be  useful  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  circu- 
lation.  Here  it  is  clear,  that  in  practising  the  opera- 
tion by  the  Hunterian  method,  that  is  to  say,  in  tying 
the  artery  above  the  tumour,  the  last  ramifications  are 
not,  indeed  sacrificed  ;  but  the  orifices  and  first  branches 
of  these  collateral  arteries.   Let  there  be,  for  example, 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  femoral  artery  an  aneurism, 
which,  though  formed  originally  below  the  origin  of 
the  profunda,  now  extends  above  it.   Here  it  is  mani- 
fest that  in  tying  the  femoral  artery  above  the  swell- 
ing, we  should  lose  the  important  resource  of  the  pro- 
funda for  re-estatilishing  the  circulation  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb.   The.desire  and  hope  of  saving  the 
profunda  would  in  such  a  case  make  us  adopt  the  ope- 
ration of  opening  the  sac.  in  preference  to  the  Hunter- 
ian method  ;  and  Scarpa  himself,  so  great  an  advo- 
cate for  this  last  mode,  Scarpa,  who  seems  only  to  have 
composed  his  work  to  cry  up  this  method,  makes  an 
exception  of  the  case,  which  I  have  just  been  suppos- 
ing.  The  English  surgeons,  on  the  contrary,  would 
urge  the  following  objection  to  the  operation  by  open- 
ing the  sac  in  this  and  other  analogous  examples 
They  contend  that  the  ligatures  would  be  applied  too 
near  to  the  origin  of  the  collateral  arteries,  which  are 
to  receive  tne  blood  after  the  operation.    They  are  pre- 
possessed with  the  idea,  that  when  an  arterial  trunk 
is  tied  at  a  given  point,  the  too  great  proximity  of  the 
principal  collateral  arteries  disposes  to  subsequent  he- 
morrhage," &c.  (p.  256,  257)  :  a  circumstance  which 
Mr.  Roux  seems  to  doubt. 

Now,  before  attempting  to  reply  to  th^se  observa- 
tions, we  ought  to  know  what  exact  distance  Roux 
means,  when  he  speaks  of  the  profunda,  or  a  large  col- 
lateral artery,  originating  near  the  opening  by  which 
the  aneurism  communicates  with  the  main  artery. 
Here  he  is  not  at  all  precise ;  and  were  he  to  tie  the  fe- 
moral artery  immediately  below  the  point  where 'the 
profunda  arises,  he  would  expose  his  patient  to  great 
danger  of  .bleeding.  I  say  this,  well  aware  of  the  case 
which  he  has  addnced  to  prove  the  contrary.  In  the 
example  brought  forward,  he  applied  several  ligatures 
(p.  260),  some  of  which  were  the  ligatures  d'attente,  or 
loose  ligatures  left  ready  to  be  tightened  in  case  of  need. 
These  were  of  course  higher  up  than  the  ligature  which 
was  tightened.  'If  is  therefore  impossible,  that  this 
last  cdurd  have  been  close  to  the  origin  of  the  profunda. 
There  must  have  been  room  left  for  the  application  of 


the  ligatures  d'attente;  and  be  it  also  recollected,  that 
the  French  still  persist  in  the  use  of  large  flat  cords, 
and  not  small  firm  round  ligatures,  which  are  now 
found  to  be  most  advantageous.— (See  Hemorrhage.) 
In  this  part  of  the  Dictionary  we  shall  find  that  the 
-nearness  of  a  collateral  vessel  impedes  the  formation 
of  the  internal  coagulum,  which  has  a  material  share 
in  the  process  by  which  the  artery  is  closed. 

With  respect  to  the  circumstance  of  hemorrhage  be- 
ing more  likely  to  follow  when  the  ligature  is  placed 
ciose  below,  than  at.  some  distance  from  a  great  colla- 
teral artery,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  fact.  Roux 
when  in  London  saw  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  him. 
self,  and  has  published  it  in  his  book.  It  was  a  case  in 
which  Sir  A.  Cooper  tied  the  external  iliac  artery  ;  but 
the  patient  died  of  hemorrhage  a  fortnight  afterward, 
and,  on  opening  the  body,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
obturator  artery,  which  usually  arises  either  from  the 
trunk  of  the  internal  iliac,  or  from  the  epigastric,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  external  iliac,  and  arose  immediately 
above  the  point  to  which  the  ligature,  was  applied.— 
(.See  ParalleUe  de  la  Chir.  Angloise  avec  la  Chir.  Fran- 
goise,  <fec.  p.  278, 279.) 

Prom  a  preparation,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Travers,  and 
some  experiments  made  by  the  same  gentleman,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  presence  of  a  collateral  branch 
hinders  the  formation  of  the  internal  coagulum,  bnt 
will  not  always  prevent  the  closure  of  the  vessel  by 
the  adhesive  inflammation.  In  the  preparation  refer- 
red to,  a  ligature  ,was  applied  to  the  external  iliac,  be- 
tween the  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  arteries, 
"  and  having  been  in  contact  with  the  former  at  the  an- 
gle which  it  makes  at  its  origin  from  the  iliac,  ulcera- 
tion had  taken  place,  and  the  bleeding  had  proved  fa- 
.  tal.  There  was  no  coagulum  formed  in  the  iliac  trunk, 
though  the  operation  had  been  performed  several  days, 
/  the  circulation  through  the  epigastric  having  continued. 
But  the  lymph-plug  at  the  seat  of  the  ligature  on  the 
iliac  artery  was  complete."—  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
6,  p.  656.)  Indeed,  it  must  be  allowed,  with  this  gen- 
tleman, that  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  does  not  prevent 
the  adhesi  ve  process,  a  fact  which,  he  observes,  is  also 
proved  in  the  indirect  obstruction  of  a  vessel,  by 
means  of  a  temporary  ligature  or  compressor.  When, 
therefore,  the  vicinity  of  a  large  branch  to  the  ligature 
is  spoken  of  as  a  circumstance  conducive  to  secondary 
hemorrhage,  I  mean,  that  it  is  so  inasmuch  as  ihe  in- 
ternal coagulum  is  useful  in  promoting  the  closure  of 
the  vessel,  and  its  formation  is  prevented. 

Brasdor  first,  and  afterward  Desault,  conceived,  that 
when  an  aneurism  was  so  situated  that  a  ligature 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  artery  leading  to  the  swell- 
ing, a  cure  might  possibly  arise  from  tying  the  vessel 
on  that  side  of  the  tumour  which  was  most  remote 
|  from  the  heart.    Desault  conjectured  that  by  this 
|  means,  the  circulation  through  the  sac  would  be  stop- 
ped, the  blood  in  it  would  coagulate,  that  the  circula- 
tion would  go  on  by  the  collateral  arteries,  and  that  the 
tumour  would  be  finally  absorbed.    Descharops  tied 
the  femoral  artery  below  an  inguinal  aneurism;  but 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  instead  of  being  checked, 
seemed  to  be  accelerated  by  the  experiment.   The  ope- 
rator was  obliged,  as  a  last  resource,  to  open  the  tu- 
mour, and  try  to  take  up  the  vessel.    In  this  attempt 
the  patient  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  died 
eight  hours  afterward.—  SeeCEuvresChir.de  Desault 
par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  563  ;  and  Rpcueil  P.  riodique  de  la 
Societf  de  M'decine  de  Paris,  t.  5,  No.  17.; 

The  operation  of  tying  the  artery  below  the  tumour 
was  repeated  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  not  for  an  aneurism  of 
the  femoral  artery  in  the  groin,  but  for  an  aneurism  (if 
the  external  iliac,  where  tying  the  arfery  above  the 
swelling  was  ^practicable.  The  femoral  artery  was 
therefore  tied  immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament 
between  the  origins  of  the  epigastric  and  the  profunda'' 
I  he  pulsations  of  the  tumour  continued ;  but  the  uro- 
gress  of  the  disease  was  checked.  After  a  time  in 
deed,  the  swelling  decreased,  and  this  in  so  considera- 
ble a  mariner,  that  hopes  began  to  be  entertained  that 
perhaps  the  external  iliac  artery  might  soon  admit  of 
being  tied  above  the  disease.  The  ligatures  came 
away  without  any  unfavourable  occurrence,  and  when 
the  wound  was  healed,  the  patient  was  sent  into  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  the  change  of  air  After- 
ward, however,  the  tumour  gave  way  an  extra™* 
tion  of  blood  took  place  in  the  abdomen  and  Su  aV 
membrane  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  oalionl  %e  HE 
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A.  Cooper  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  case,  and 
as  the  body  could  not  be  opened,  farther  particulars 
were  not  obtained. 

I  believe  no  additional  trials  of  this  practice  were 
made  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
general  feeling  of  the  profession  was  decidedly  'against 
it,  until  my  friend  Mr.  Wardrop  lately  directed  his 
particular  attention  to  the  subject,  and  both  by  reason- 
ing and  facts  exemplified  beyond  all  dispute,  that 
Brasdor's  method  of  operating  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
certain  aneurisms,  the  circumstances  of  which  ,  forbid 
the  application  of  a  ligature  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the 
tumour.  Experience  haa  amply  proved  what  I  have 
already  repeatedly  mentioned,  that  after  the  Huiiterian 
operation,  some  How  of  blood  frequently  continues 
through  the  aneurismal  sac,  owing  to  the  anastomoses, 
but  that  the  impetus  of  the  stream  having  been  suffi- 
ciently reduced  by  the  effect  of  the  ligature,  the-  cura- 
tive process  is  hot  prevented  from  taking  place.-  The 
pulsation,  which  is  sometimes  felt  for  the  first  few 
days,  at  length  subsides,  in  cdhsequence  of  the  circula- 
tion being  stopped  by  the  increased  quantity  of  coaguia, 
and  the  tumour  begins  to  diminish.  It  is  from  facts  of 
this  kind  that  Mr.  Wardrop  deduces  what  he  calls  "  a 
new  principle  for  operating  in  aneurisms  so  situated, 
as  hitherto  to  have  been  considered  beyond  the  reach 
of  art,  and  to  which  the  Hunterian  principle  of  opera- 
ting is  totally  inapplicable."— (On  Aneurism,  p.  15, 
8vo.  Lond.  1828.)  Mr.  Wardrop  observes,  that  the 
changes  produced  by  Brasdor's  method,  both  in  the  ar- 
tery and  the  sac,  are  precisely  those  which  nature  em- 
ploys when  she  cures  the  disease  by  a  spontaneous 
process.  No  sooner  is  the  ligature  applied  on  the  dis- 
tal side  of  the  aneurismal  tumour,  than,  as  after  the 
Hunterian  plan,  the  anastomosing  vessels  dilate,  and 
perform  the  function  of  the  obliterated  or  obstructed 
trunk.  The  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been  done 
prove  also  what  would  not  have  been  expected,  that  the 
tumour,  directly  after  the  application  of  the  ligature, 
diminishes  instead  of  undergoing  enlargement.  -  It  the 
circulation  be  turned  into  a  new  channel,  and  if  that 
channel  completely  fulfil  the  purpose,  the  sac,  with  its 
contents,  as  well  as  the  portion  of  artery  extending 
between  the  aneurism  and  the  ligature,  and  also  the 
blood  contained  in  it,  will  now  be  in  a  passive  state; 
and  though  the  blood  will  continue  for  a  certain  time 
to  be  influenced  by  the  impulse  of  the  circulation  car- 
ried on  in  that  part  of  the  vessel  which  passes  into  the 
tumour,  still  its  motion  must  become  not  only  languid, 
but  its  current  irregular,  a  state  which,  we  know,  ad- 
mits of  its  speedy  coagulation.  Whenever  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  does  take  place,  then  the  cure  of 
the  aneurism  may  be  said  to  be  accomplished ;  the  sac 
will  contract ;  the  coagulum  will  be  absorbed;  some 
portions  in  contiguity  with  the  sac  will  become  or- 
ganized, and  consolidate ;  others,  if  the  quantity  be 
very  large,  will  escape  by  a  process  of  ulceration 
through  the  skin ;  and  ultimately,  a  gradual  coales- 
cence of  the  tumour  will  thus  take  place."—  i  Wardron. 
p._20.)  r  l" 

[la  the  Medical  Repository  for  1823,  vol.  7,  No.  4,  p. 
404,  Dr.  David  L.  Rogers,  then  Resident  Surgeon  of 
the  N.  Y.  Hospital,  has  published  a  paper  entitled  Ob- 
servations on  Aneurisms,  in  which  this  operation  is 
contended  for  as  being  applicable  to  the  carotid  artery, 
and  to  this  alone.  He  is  wrong,  however,  in  giving 
the  projection  of  this  operation  to  Desault,  for  although 
"  13  5tf cribeu  m  ms  works  by  Bichat,  yet  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Brasdor.  And  as  this  seems  to  be  a  controverted 
point,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  trace  the  progress  of 
this  improvement,  and  find  that  the  operation  was  first 


seen  in  this  article,  without  success,  and  Dr.  Bushe's 
and  Dr.  Evans's  cases  were  the  only  successful  in- 
stances I  can  find,  so  that  the  former-  of  these  is  the 
second  and  the  latter  the  third  in  which  Brasdor's 
method  has  succeeded.  Dr.  Mott's  case  is  therefore 
the  fourth  successful  instance  on  record,  and  certainly 
the  only  one  in  which,  it  has  been  attempted  in  Ame- 
rica. So  much  light  has  been  elicited  on  this  dark 
subject  by  the  cases  alluded  to,  thai  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  the  operation  oh  the  distal  side  of  the  aneu- 
rism will  now  rescue  from  the  grave  many  valuable 
lives,  which  had  otherwise  been  lost  io  the  world,  and 
abandoned  as  beyond  the  resources  of  our  art. — Reese] 
In  the  summer  of  1625,  Mr.  Wardrop  first  tried 
Brasdor's  method.  The  case  was  a  carotid  aneurism 
in  a  "female  75-years  of  age.  The  disease  was  so  close 
to  the  clavicle,  that  it  was  quite  impracticable  to  tie 
the  vessel  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumour.  Imme- 
diately the  artery  was  tied,  the  swelling  underwent  a 
diminution.  On  the  fourth  day  it  had  lessened  by  one- 
third.  Afterward  the  throbbing  continued  strong  for  a 
few  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  became  ob- 
scure, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  tumour  began  to  di- 
minish again.  Previously  to  the  complete  cure,  ul- 
ceration occurred,  and  several  large  masses  of  coagu- 
lated blood  were  discharged,  along  with  sorhe  healthy 
pus.  Three  years  after  the  operation,  the  patient  con- 
tinued to- enjoy  good  health. 

December  10, 1826,  Mr.  Wardrop  attempted  a  similar 
operation  for  the  cure  of  a  carotid  aneurism  in  another 
woman  aged  57.  Some  reduction  of  the  throbbing, 
and  other  relief,  are  stated  to  have  ensued ;  but  the  pa- 
tient died  of  a  complication  of  complaints  on  the  23d 
of  the  following  March,  1827.  "  Up  to  the  day  of  her 
death,  a  tumour  remained  in  her  neck  of  about  the 
bulk  of  an  almond,  which  pulsated  strongly,  felt  very 
thin  in  its  coats,  and  its  contents  could  be  readily 
squeezed  out  of  it,  but  returned  rapidly,  when  the 
pressure  was  removed."— P.  33.)  In  the  dissection 
it  deserves  notice,  that  the  carotid  was  lbund  completely 
pervious,  and  that  no  cicatrix,  nor  other  appearance, 
enabled  Mr.  Bennet  to  ascertain  the  precise  point  to 
which  the  ligature  had  been  applied.— P.  35.)  These 
circumstances  might  raise  a  doubt  about,  the  artery 
having  been  tied  at  all ;  but,  supposing  the  ligature  to 
have  been  duiy  applied,  they  prove  to  my  mind  the 
failure  of  the  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  tumour  and 
carotid  artery  were  probably  in  almost  the  same  state 
as  if  nothing  had  been  attempted.  The  blood  passed 
freely  through  them,  and  was  not  compelled  to  circu- 
late through  new  channels.  Without  wishing,  how- 
ever, to  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  artery  were 
tied  or  not,  I  shall  dismiss  this  example  with  two  plain> 
inferences  :  1st,  that  if  the  artery  were  tied,  the  ope- 
ration failed  to  bring  about  the  desired  obliteration  of 
the  vessel  and  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  swell- 
ing ;  2dly,  that  if  it  were  not  tied,  what  wa3  done  is 
neither  favourable  nor  unfavourable  to  the  practice  of 
which  we  are  now  considering  the  merits.  A  tliird. 
example  of  the  operation  is  reported  in  vol.  12  of  the 
Lancet.  The  carotid  was  tied  above  the  aneurism  by 
Mr.  Lambert,  March  1st,  1827,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Wardrop,  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Callaway.  On  the 
third  day  the  tumour  seemed  much  consolidated,  and 
reduced  in  size.  On  the  tenth  day  there  was  some 
bleeding  from  the  wound;  but  it  was  suppressed  by 
the  application  of  a  compress  wet  with  cold  water;, 
and  in  a  few  days,  the  swelling  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  all  that  could  be  felt  of  it  on  pressing  the? 
finger  deeply  down,  was  a  small  hard  tumour,  having 
a  very  faint  undulatory  thrill."  Unfortunately,  this  pa-. 


FhatXVojec^nt  XuVZ^toS  bXies  fiTtf*  *  ^  fe"  a  t0  hemorrhage  on  the 

to  him    Bichat  next   SI?  ?  ?  !  1° L^L"1  consequence  of  ulceration  extending 

from  the  cicatrix  through  the  platisma  myoides  to  the 
artery.  Without  detailing  other  appearances  noticed  irt 
aissection,  suffice  it  to  mention,  that  "  at  the  foot  of  the 
right  common  carotid  artery  was  a  consolidated  tumour 


Bichat  next  gave  directions  for  its  perform- 
ance in  his  edition  of  Desault,  and  here  the  error  of 
Allan  Bums  probably  originated,  which  has  been  since 
repeated  by  so  many,  Deschamps  was  the  first  who 
performed  the  operation  in  a  case  of  femoral  aneurism ; 
JDe"  ™    «  rePei"ed  it  on  the  external  iliac, 

then  Mr.  Home's  case  occurred,  all  of  which  were  un- 
euccesslul.  Mr.  Wardrop's  first  case  of  carotid  aneu- 
rism was  performed  in  1825,  by  tying  the  vessel  on  the 
anti-cardial  side  of  the  sac  with  complete  success. 
Mr.  Wardrop's  second  trial  was  not  so  fortunate,  arid, 
as  will  be  perceived,  it  is  questioned  whether  the  ar- 
tery was  tied  at  all.  See  Mr.  Cooper's  remarks  on 
this  case.  i:i(ra.    Mr.  Lambert  next  operated  as  will  be 

H2" 


of  a  pyramidal  shape.  A  probe  could  not  be  passed 
upwards  from  the  arleria  innominata,  and  water  forci- 
bly injected  at  this  part  would  not  pass,  so  completely 
and  effectually  closed  was  the  lower  part  of  the  carotid' 
artery.  On  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  tu- 
mour, we  observed  at  its  lower  part  a  firm  coagulum 
of  blood,  of  about  the  size  of  a  French  olive.  It  accu- 
rately closed  the  opening  at  the  base  of  the  carotid 
and  it  Was  tins  which  afforded  the  resistance  to  the 
probe  and  injection  of  water  passing  upwards  from  the 
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arteria  innominaf  a.  The  coats  of  the  artery,  surround 
ing  the  coagulum,  were  thickened  to  about  four  times 
»  wir  "alural  Size'  and  lined  by  a  thin  layer  of  fibrine. 
Above  the  coagulum,  the  coats  of  the  artery  were 
thickened  to  the  extent  of  at  least  six  times  their  natu- 
ral size,  and,  in  addition  to  a  layer  of  fibrine  closely  ad- 
herent to  the  inner  surface  of  the  artery,  and  continu- 
ous with  that  surrounding  the  coagulum  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  tumour,  there  were  three  other  layers  of 
coagulated  lymph.— At  the  upper  part  of  the  thickened 
portion  of  'he  artery,  and  just  above  the  omo-hyoidens, 
where  tho  ligature  had  been  applied,  was  an  ulcerated 
opening  on  the  anterior  and  tracheal  surface  of  the  ca- 
rotid artery  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  rather 
less  iu  breadth,  covered  by  a  coagulum  of  dark-co- 
loured lymph,  communicating  with  the  opening  in  the 
integuments."  This  case,  according  to  my  judgment 
must  be  received  as  another  proof  that  Brasdor's 
method  is  capable  of  producing  those  changes  in  the 
tumour,  artery,  and  circulation,  which,  if  not  suc- 
ceeded by  some  accidental  untoward  occurrence,  like 
the  ulceration,  leading  in  this  case  to  fatal  hemorrhage 
may  bring  about  the  perfect  cure  of  the  disease. 

If  any  doubt  remained  of  this  fact  after  the  cases  al 
ready  cited,  it  would  be  dispelled  by  the  results  of 
some  other  trials  of  the  practice,  and  more  particularly 
by  the  history  of  the  case  of  Mary  Covis,  aged  36,  on 
■whom  Dr.  Bushe  [now  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  in  Rutgers  Medical  Faculty  of  Geneva  College, 
New- York]  operated,  under  very  trying  and  difficult 
circumstances,  with  great  skill  and  complete  success. — 
(Lancet,  vol.  I,  1328.;    The  tumour  extended  from  the 
clavicle  on  the  right  side  upwards  nearly  to  the  os 
hyoides,  pressing  the  trachea  towards  the  opposite  side, 
and  pissing  under  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  nearly 
an  inch  beyond  its  outer  border.    For  nine  days  pre- 
viously to  the  operation  the  patient  had  not  been  able 
to  swallow  any  thing ;  her  respiration  was  alarmingly 
obstructed,  and  her  voice  nearly  lost.   In  the  operation 
the  artery  immediately  above  the  aneurism  was  found 
dilated,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  of  its  extremity 
being  sound,  and  on  this  a  single  silk  ligature  was 
placed.   As  soon  as  the  artery  was  tied,  the  tumour 
ieeame  softer  and  less  prominent,  and  though  she  had 
l)Ot  swallowed  any  thing  for  nine  days,  she  took,  before 
the  wound  was  dressed,  about  ten  ounces  of  wine  and 
water.    The  operation  was  performed  September  11th, 
1827.    April  19th,  1828,  the  woman  was  in  perfect 
health.   There  was  then  scarcely  a  remnant  of  the 
tumour ;  the  inordinate  action  of  the  heart  had  ceased ; 
and  respiration  and  deglutition  were  natural.    As  Mr. 
Wardrop  remarks,  the  facts  recorded  prove  beyond  all 
dispute,  that  the  future  growth  of  an  aneurismal  tu- 
mour may  be  arrested,  and  the  disease  cured,  by  placing 
a  ligature  on  the  distal  side  of  the  sac,  especially  if  no 
branch  of  the  artery  intervene  between  the  sac  and  the 
ligature ;  for  if  a  considerable  branch,  and  one  that 
afterward  enlarged  sufficiently,  were  to  be  in  this  situa- 
tion, the  operation  would  have  little  or  no  effect  in  pro- 
ducing any  diminution  of  the  impetus  of  the  blood  in 
the  aneurism,  from  the  cavity  of  which  the  blood 
would  pass  as  freely  into  the  enlarged  branch  as  it 
previously  did  along  the  trunk  itself.   Hence  we  see 
why  Brasdor's  operation  will  probably  be  attended  with 
great  jr  success  on  carotid  than  other  aneurisms,  the 
common  carotid  artery  giving  off  in  its  course  no 
branches  which  might  interfere  with  the  principles  of 
the  practice. 

[Professor  Bushe  being  now  engaged  in  teaching 
anatomy  and  surgery  in  this  city,  has  politely  acceded 
>W  IS*  reuusst  in  furnishing  me  from  his  note-book,  the 
^following  case,  til?  practical  importance  of  which  in 
Selation  to  ttiis  subject  entitle  it  to  a  place  here.  It  is 
referred  to  in  the  Lsncet,  No.  244",  vol.  2,  May  3d,  1828. 

"  *  s  "very  fact  that  cart  tend  to  prove  or  disprove  an 
unsettled  point  must  be  considered  more  or  less  valua- 
ble" it  mav  not  be  useless  to  subjoin  a  concise  account 
of  a  Datient  who,  in  the  summer  of  1823,  was  admitted 
into  tli-  Whitworth  Medical  Hospital,  Dublin,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Cuming.  His  complaint  on  admission 
was  registered  as  paralysis  of  the  right  arm ;  but  a 
large  tumour  being  discovered  in  the  axilla,  the  late 
Professor  Todd  was  called  to  see  the  patient ;  and  after 
careful  examination  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was 
an  aneurism,  which  from  its  magnitude  had  lost  its 
pulsation  ;  but  to  settle  the  point,  he  punctured  it,  and 
florid  blood  followed  the  insertion  of  a  probe.  When 


passed  inwards  for  about  three  inches,  the  nature  of  th9 

case  being  decided,  the  man  was  removed  to  the  Rich- 
mond Surgical  Hospital ;  where,  from  an  attack  of  ery 
sipelas  consequent  on  the  puncture,  he  died  in  a  few 
days.   Mr.  Todd  requested  that  I  might  examine  the 
body,  and  from  notes  made  after  the  dissection  I  ab- 
stract  the  following :  '  The  aneurism,  which  was  of 
large  size,  occupied  the  right  axilla ;  the  sac  in  many 
places  was  almost  absorbed,  and  adhered  firmly  to  tho 
upper  and  outer  part  of  this  cavity  ;  when  opened,  it 
contained  large  quantities  of  laminated  fibrine,  and  in 
its  centre  was  a  cavity  holding  about  eight  ounces 
of  coagulated  blood;  communicating  with  the -cavity, 
there  was  an  opening  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  In  the 
axillary  artery,  below  which  the  vessel  was  obliterated 
for  the  space  of  half  an  inch,  corresponding  to  the  situa- 
tion where  the  sac  so  firmly  adhered.' — Here  then  was 
a  case  where  the  aneurism  was  undergoing  a  sponta- 
ueous  cure  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  tu- 
mour having  obliterated  the  artery  on  its'  distal  side  - 
and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  valuable  fact  towards  confirm.' 
ing  the  utility  of  reviving  the  operation  of  Brasdor  and 
Deschamps;  and  so  much  was  I  impressed  with  this 
opinion,  that  before  Mr.  Wardrop  published  his  first 
essay,  I  recommended  the  operation  in  a  case  of  large 
carotid  aneurism  in  a  public  hospital ;  but  my  chance 
was  to  be  laughed  at.    However,  when  I  again  meet 
the  two  surgeons  who  so  wantonly  ridiculed  me,  it 
will  be  my  tun)  to  laugh  at  them."—  Rces< .] 

Mr.  Wardrop  himself  regards  Brasdor's  operation  as 
not  merely  applicable  to  examples  in  which  it  is  im- 
practicable to  place  a  ligature  on  the  cardiac  side  of 
the  sac,  but  as  likely  to  merit  the  preference  when  the 
tumour  is  large,  and  likely  to  inflame  after  the  circula- 
tion through  the  sac  is  interrupted.   This  inference  he 
makes  from  the  fact  of  the  immediate  diminution  of  the 
swelling,  which  has  usually  followed  the  application 
of  the  ligature  on  the  distal  side  of  the  aneurism.  He 
also  deems  it  probable  that  in  this  method  there  is  less 
risk  of  hemorrhage  from  the  part  of  the  vessel  on  which 
the  ligature  is  applied  than  in  the  Hunterian  operation. 
On  the  principle  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  cure  of 
an  aneurism,  that  the  impetus  of  the  blood  through  it  be 
diminished,  as  the  deposite  of  lamellated  coagula  within 
the  sac  will  then  increase,  Mr.  Wardrop  urges  the  pro- 
priety of  extending  Brasdor's  method  to  aneurisms  of 
the  arteria  innominata ;  but  the  very  interesting  and 
valuable  cases  which  he  has  adduced  in  confirmation 
of  his  views  of  these  particular  aneurisms  will  be  more 
conveniently  noticed  in  the  sequel.    As  an  admirer  of 
the  improvement  of  surgery,  I  must  not  quit  this  part 
of  the  subject,  without  expressing  the  conviction  that  I 
entertain  of  the  set-vice  which  Mr.  Wardrop  has  ren- 
dered the  profession  and  the  public  by  his  able  and  en- 
lightened view  of  a  valuable  operation,  which  without 
his  exertions  and  example  might  long  have  remained 
quite  neglected,  or  briefly  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
surgery  as  a  dangerous  proceeding,  unworthy  of  farther 
trials. 

[This  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wardrop  has  been  acted  upon 
by  D.  Evans,  Esq.,  surgeon  at  Belper,  Derbyshire, 
who  successfully  tied  the  carotid  for  aneurism  of  the 
innominata  and  root  of  the  carotid.  The  details  of 
this  splendid  operation  are  so  interesting,  that  I  cannot 
withhold  from  the  profession  the  record  of  this  highly 
important  and  successful  triumph  of  modern  surgery 
over  this  most  horrible  disease.  It  is  extracted  from 
the  Lancet,  No.  271,  vol.  1,  Nov.  8th,  132.-*. 

"  William  Hall,  aetat.  30,  a  butcher  and  horse-dealer, 
an  athletic  and  spirited  young  man,  about  five  feet  six 
inches  high,  has  been  accustomed  to  laborious  exer- 
cise, frequently  riding  from  70  to  100  miles  a  day,  and 
has  always  enjoyed  excellent  health  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  following  symptoms : — About  14  months 
ago  he  was  seized  with  shortness  of  breath,  trouble- 
some cough  and  tightness  over  the  chest  after  much 
exertion,  especially  in  walking  fast  up  a  hill. 

These  symptoms  continued  until  the  6th  of  March, 
when  he  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  which'he  attributed 
to  cold.  His  expectoration  was  copious,  consisting  of 
mucus  slightly  streaked  with  blood,  and  his  cough 
came  on  in  violent  paroxysms,  which  were  followed 
by  a  sense  of  suffocation. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  after  a  fit  of  coughing,  a  soft, 
puLsating  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  suddenly 
made  its  appearance  behind,  and  extending  a  little 
above,  the  right  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  ani 
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»"<»-ed  externally  by  the  sternal  portion  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle.  The  tumour  was  greatly1  diminished 
by  Arm  pressure  but  could  not  be  made  to  disappear 
entirely. 

The  pulsation  of  the  tumour,  which  was  synchro- 
nous with  that  of  the  heart,  was  increased  in  force  by 
pressure  upon  the  right  subclavian  artery,  and  was 
diminished  and  sometimes  completely  arrested  by  pres- 
sure upon  the  right  carotid  above  the  tumour. 

The  pulsations  of  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries  were  stronger  than  those  of  the  left ;  but  there 
■was  no  apparent  difference  in  the  pulsations  of  die 
radial  arteries. 

As  soon  as  the  tumour  made  its  appearance,  the 
cough  and  dyspnoea  ceased  to  be  troublesome,  and  his 
health  was  soon  re-established.  His  chest  sounded 
well  upon  percussion,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  was 
distinctly  heard,  all  over  it.  No  unnatural  pulsation 
coold  be  detected  by  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  between 
the  tumour  and  the  heart.  A  loud  and  powerful  pul- 
sation was  heard  over  the  tumour,  unattended  with 
any  unusual  sound. 

In  taking  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the  tu- 
mour, its  sudden  appearance  after  a  violent  paroxysm  of 
coughing,  and  its  soft,  pulsating  character,  together  with 
the  symptoms  above  enumerated,  little  doubt  could  be 
entertained  of  its  nature,  and  I  concluded  that  the  root 
of  the  carotid  artery  was  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Considering  this  a  favourable  case  for  the  operation 
lately  revived,  and  so  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Wardrop, 
I  was  induced  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  two  eminent 
surgeons  in  London  respecting  its  propriety.  Both, 
however,  disapproving  of  the  operation,  it  was  there- 
lore  determined,  with  the  approbation  of  my  friends, 
Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Derby,  that  a  fair  trial 
should  be  made  of  Valsalva's  plan  of  treating  aneu- 
risms. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  was  fully  explained  to  the 
patient,  who  fortunately  was  a  man  of  strong  sense 
and  most  determined  resolution,  and  from  his  employ- 
ment leading  him  to  study  the  diseases  of  horses,  there 
■was  no  difficulty  in  making  him  comprehend  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  the  disease.  He  therefore  submitted 
with  perfect  confidence  to  the  proposed  plan  of  treat- 
ment ;  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  fortitude 
and  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  the  long  privation 
which  it  was  necessary  to  enforce,  and  the  implicit 
faith  which  he  placed  in  all  the  remedies  adopted  for  his 
relief. 

April  3.  He  was  accordingly  ordered  to  bed,  to  be 
bled  to  the  extent  of  eight  ounces  every  third  day :  his 
diet  to  consist  of  small  quantities  of  gruel,  broth,  and 
tea.  SmaH  doses  of  digitalis  were  likewise  adminis- 
tered. This  plan  of  treatment  was  continued  until  the 
13th  of  July.  During  the  first  month  there  appeared 
some  little  improvement ;  his  pulse  was  frequently  as 
low  as  47  in  the  minute,  the  tumour  became  harder, 
its  pulsations  less  forcible  and  more  remote;  from 
which  it  was  supposed  that  coagula  might  be  forming 
The  blood  hitherto  had  seemed  perfectly  healthy,  and 
it  was  noticed  that  if  the  bleeding  were  delayed  beyond 
the  usual  time,  the  symptoms  were  aggravated. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  a  great  alteration  for  the 
worse  took  place,  which  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to 
his  taking  a  small  quantity  of  animal  food.  The  blood 
after  each  bleeding  became  buffed;  pulse  80  in  the 
minute ;  the  tumour  rapidly  increasing  in  the  course 
oi  a  tew  days,  and  becoming  very  painful  upon  pres- 
sure. Twenty  leeches  were  applied  without  any  re- 
)  .If  •  £  ew  days  afterward  a  diarrhoea  supervened 
the  inflammatory  state  of  the  tumour  abated,  the  pain 
ceased  and  the  swelling  in  some  degree  subsided.  After 
this  attack  tus  pulse  was  never  less  than  80  in  a 
Sdhered  to' f      h  ^  S&m<>  pla"  of  treatment  w*s  rigidly 

From  this  time  until  the,  1st  of  July  the  tumour  re- 
mained stauonary;  but  from  the  latter  date  until  the 
20th  he  gradually  got  worse;  the  tumour  increased 
and  now  reached  as  high  as  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
by  its  pressure  upon  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  par- 
tially impeded  respiration  and  deglutition  hIs  shirt 
collar,  which  prior  to  his  illness,  would  button  comfort- 
ably, could  not  now  be  made  to  meet  by  more  than  three 
inches ;  his  countenance  became  bleached  ;  pulse  more 
leeble;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  lowering  system 
had  been  earned  as  far  as  it  could  with  safety 
Under  these  circumstances  the  operation  wasrecom- 
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mended  as  the  only  remaining  chance.  Its  advantages 
and  disadvantages  were  fairly  stated,  and  the  chance 
of  success,  although  small,  made  him  anxious  that  it 
should  be  performed.  Dr.  Bennet,  of  Derby,  saw  the 
patient  on  the  17th,  and  concurred  in  the  propriety  of 
the  operation  as  a  last  hope. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  July,  the  day  proposed 
for  the  operation,  the  patient  became  so  agitated  that 
the  pulsation  of  the  tumbur,  of  the  heart,  and  the  large 
arteries,  especially  the  abdominal  aorta,  was  percepti 
ble  to  the  eye.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the 
presence  of  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Brown,  of  Derby ; 
Mr.  Ingle,  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch ;  and  Mr.  Walne,  of 
Chancery  Lane,  surgeons. 

In  consequence  of  the  tumour  extending  so  high  up 
the  neck,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  down  to 
the  sheath  of  the  artery,  which  was  opened  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  an  inch.  The  artery  appeared  heal  thy ,  and 
was  easily  secured  by  a  single  ligature  of  strong  silk. 

Immediately  after  tightening  the  ligature  the  pulsa- 
tion in  the  different  branches  of  the  external  carotid 
artery  ceased,  except  a  slight  filtering  in  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  temporal.  The  pulsation  of  the  tu- 
mour continued  without  diminution. 

23d  and  24th.  He  went  on  well.  The  pulsation  in 
the  tumour  was  stronger  than  it  was  before  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  pulsation  of  the  right  radial  artery  was 
observed  to  be  more  forcible  than  that  of  the  left. 

25th.  He  became  feverish";  pulse  120,  and  full ;  the 
right  lip  of  the  wound  swollen  and  painful.  Six  ounces 
of  blood  were  taken  away  from  the  arm,  and  some  sa- 
line medicine  administered.  The  blood  was  much 
buffed. 

20tb.  Morning.  Much  better;  pulse  92,  stronger  in 
the  right  radial  artery  than  in  the  left :  pulsation  in 
the  tumour  still  very  forcible. 

Evening.  The  fever  and  pain  in  the  tumour  returned 
He  was  again  bled.   Blood  still  buffed. 

27th.  Better  again  this  morning.  He  was  taken 
worse  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Pulse  100-  de- 
lirious ;  anxious  countenance  and  sickness.  No  dimi- 
nution in  the  size  of  the  tumour. 
28th.  Much  better,  and  continued  so  all  day. 
29th.  At  seven,  a.  m  .,  he  was  taken  suddenly  worse 
and  appeared  to  be  dying  ;  his  countenance  ghastlv 
|  and  covered  with  perspiration ;  tracheal  rattle,  and  in- 
ability to  swallow.  He  appeared  consciotis,  but  could 
only  speak  in  a  whisper ;  pulsation  in  the  tumour  still 
forcible ;  the  pulse  in  the  right  radial  artery  scarcely 
perceptible,  while  the  left  pulsated  as  strongly  as  it  did 
the  previous  day.  These  symptoms  were  accorripanied 
with  a  profuse  ptyalism.  He  remained  in  this  state 
for  several  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he 
rallied ;  and  by  the  evening  (with  the  exception  of  the 
salivation,  which  continued)  he  appeared  quite  as  well 
as  on  the  preceding  day. 

As  he  continued  to  improve  from  this  period,  it  wiU 
not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  daily  report  of  the  case 
I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  noticing  the  most 
prominent  symptoms  which  occurred.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  was  the  obliteration  of  the  arteries  of 
the  right  arm  and  forearm,  which  was  first  observed 
in  t  ne  arteries  of  the  forearm  on  the  29th  of  July  the 
eighth  day  after  the  operation  ;  for  until  that  day  the 
arteries  of  the  right  arm  pulsated  with  greater  force 
than  those  of  the  left.  The  process  of  obliteration  was 
attended  with  severe  paroxysms  of  pain,  chiefly  felt  in 
the  course  of  the  brachial  and  axillary  arteries 

The  brachial  artery  after  its  obliteration  Was  hard 
and  painful  to  the  touch,  and  felt  very  like  an  inflamed 
absorbent  vessel.  The  right  arm  wasted,  and  be- 
came partially  paralyzed,  and  continued  to  diminish  for 
three  weeks;  at  the  expiration  of  wh  en  time  several 
anastomosing  branches  were  observed  pulsating  on 
the  back  part  of  the  arm.  As  these  vessels  enlarged, 
the  limb  improved  very  slowly,  not  having  yet  (Oct.  19) 
perfectly  acquired  sensation,  nor  its  muscles  the  power 
of  obeying  volition. 

On  the  11th  day  after  the  operation,  he  was  attacked 
with  intermitting  paroxysms  of  pain  in  the  right  side  of 
the  head  and  face,  of  the  same  character  as  the  pain  in 
the  right  arm,  though  not  so  violent ;  this  pain  ceased 
within  a  fortnight.  The  right  side  of  the  head  and 
face  became  emaciated,  and  any  one  looking  at  him 
would  immediately  discover  that  the  right  half  of  the 
face  was  much  smaller  than  the  left.  The  blood  hav- 
ing since  found  its  way  into  the  temporal  and  faci^ 
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•rteries,  the  right  side  of  the  face  is  now  nearly  as 
plump  as  the  left. 

The  ptya'lism,  which  began  on  the  29th  of  July,  con- 
tinued until  the  middle  of  September,  during  which 
lime  he  spit  daily  about  a  pint  of  saliva ;  a  more  gene- 
rous diet  and  a  small  quantity  of  ale  were  then  allowed, 
and  the  salivation  subsided.  % 

Three  weeks  after  the  operation  he  was  able  to  sit 
np  to  his  meals.  The  first  time  that  he  got  out  of  bed, 
he  perceived  that  the  whole  of  the  right  side  was 
numbed,  and  weaker  than  the  left.  The  pulsation  in 
the  tumour,  which  had  hitherto  been  more  powerful 
than  it  was  before  the  artery  was  tied,  now  (Aug.  15) 
began  to  diminish  rapidly,  and  by  the  23d  of  August, 
the  thirty-third  day  after  the  operation,  had  so  much 
subsided,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  arose  from 
the  passage  of  blood  into  the  tumour,  or  from  the  im- 
pulse given  to  it  by  the  subclavian  artery  beneath. 

In  live  weeks  after  the  operation,  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  able  to  take  daily  exercise  in  a  gig  or 
on  horseback,  and  from  this  time  he  has  continued  to 
improve  in  health  without  interruption. 

The  obliteration  of  the  right  brachial  artery  is  now 
complete,  and  above  the  insertion  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  the  pulsation  of  the  axillary  artery  can  be  easily 
felt. 

The  pulse  in  the  radial  artery  is  scarcely  perceptible 
in  the  right  arm,  increases  daily,  but  is  yet  far  from 
being  of  the  size  of  the  left.  Sensation  and  susceptibi- 
lity of  the  influence  of  volition  are  more  perfect  on  the 
whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  body,  but  still  that  side 
is  more  feeble  than  the  left.  The  tumour  is  hard  and 
firm,  and  has  diminished  about  one-third  since  the  ope- 
ration. By  pressing  it  from  above  downwards,  a  fee- 
ble, deep-seated  pulsation  is  felt,  but  in  grasping  the 
tumour  and  using  lateral  pressure  no  pulsation  can  be 
perceived. 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  wound  was  nearly  healed  ; 
the  ligature  had  not  come  away,  and  as  it  acted  as  a 
source  of  irritation  to  the  small  wound,  it  was  cut  off 
level  with  the  skin. 

The  most  peculiar  features  which  this  interesting 
case  presented  were : — 1st,  The  obliteration  of  the  ar- 
teries of  the  right  arm ;  2d,  The  profuse  salivation 
3d,  The  disposition  to  paralysis  of  the  whole  of  the 
right  side  of  the  body. 

The  first  two  symptoms  commenced  on  the  8th  day 
after  the  operation ;  and  I  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  obliteration  of  the  arteries  of  the  arm 
was  accomplished  by  inflammation  extending  from  the 
aneurisrnal  sac  to  the  internal  membrane  of  the  sub 
clavian  artery,  and  thence  to  the  brachial  artery. 
Might  not  the  active  obliteration  of  such  large  arteries 
as  those  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  be  the  cause  of  the 
unpleasant  train  of  symptoms  which  occurred  on  the 
8th  day  after  the  operation  ?  The  salivation  appeared 
to  be  connected  with  the  state  of  the  digestive  appara- 
tus ;  for,  as  soon  as  ale  and  a  generous  diet  were  al- 
lowed, it  gradually  subsided. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  assign  the  cause  of  the  numbness 
and  debility  of  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  body 
(which  were  only  observed  when  he  first  left  his  bed), 
unless  they  originated  in  a  greater  quantity  of  blood 
circulating  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  than  in 
the  right,  which  undoubtedly  would  be  the  case  after 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  common  carotid. 

What  tends  to  confirm  this  opinion  is,  that  now  (13 
weeks  after  the  operation)  the  balance  of  circulation  in 
the  brain  being  re-established,  the  numbness  and  debi- 
lity of  the  right  side  of  the  body  have  nearly  disappeared. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  since  the 
operation,  he  has  become  more  irritable  in  temper,  and 
his  memory  is  evidently  weaker. 

So  far  as  this  case  has  yet  proceeded,  it  amply  jus- 
tifies the  operation ;  and  the  man  probably  owes  his 
life  to  Mr.  Wardrop's  fortunate  suggestion  and  exam- 
ple. Should  any  untoward  circumstance  occur,  lead- 
ing to  any  other  conclusion,  it  shall  be  communicated. 

It  is  now  five  weeks  since  he  resumed  his  usual 
avocations,  and  he  regularly  attends  the  markets  and 
fairs  of  Derby,  a  distance  of  seven  miles. — Reese.] 

That  Brasdor's  operation  must  sometimes  fail,  and  par- 
ticularly that  it  should  have  failed  in  the  trials  made 
of  it  by  Deschamps  and  Sir  A.  Cooper,  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising. These  cases  were  both  inguinal  aneurisms  ; 
and  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  method  will  answer 
in  carotid  aneurisms,  that  it  will  answer  in  aneurisms' 


in  every  other  situation.  I  should  say  indeed  hat 
unless  it  retard,  ill  a  certain  degree,  the  emulation 
through  the  sac,  it  will  never  answer  m  any  ease; 
and  how  much  this  must  depend  upon  the  existence  or 
not  of  one  or  more  branches  between  the  sac  and  the 
ligature,  is  completely  obvious.  _ 

The  memorable  instance  in  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  tied 
the  aorta,  in  a  case  of  inguinal  aneurism,  extending 
very  high  up,  and  already  burst,  I  shall  notice  under 
the  head  Aorta. 

I  shall  finish  these  general  observations  on  the  treat- 
ment of  external  aneurisms,  or  such  as  admit  more 
particularly  of  surgical  treatment,  with  observing,  that 
in  England,  surgeons  now  lose  few  patients  either  from 
gangrene  in  the  limb  or  secondary  hemorrhage ;  and 
this,  notwithstanding  they  may  sometimes  prefer  ap- 
plying a  ligature  above  the  profunda  to  cutting  open 
the  aneurisrnal  tumour.  I  firmly  believe,  that  such 
matchless  success  is  to  be  totally  ascribed  to  their  per- 
fections in  the  mode  of  operating ;  the  choice  of  a 
proper  kind  of  ligature;  the  right  plan  of  applying  it; 
the  rejection  of  the  employment  of  several  ligatures  at 
a  time  ;  and  the  great  care  which  is  taken  to  promote 
the  healing  of  a  wound  as  quickly  as  possible.;  the 
avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  and  hurtful  extraneous 
substances  in  the  wound ;  and  above  all,  t lie  relin- 
quishment of  the  formidable  proceeding  of  cutting  open 
the  tumour. 

In  the  consideration  of  particular  aneurisms,  I  shall 
begin  with  those  which  may  be  cured  by  a  surgical 
operation :  and  here  we  shall  be  fully  satisfied  thai 
"  l'art  degaerir  ne  triomphe  jamais  plus  heureusement 
que  lorsqu'il  peut  employer  la  medecine  eflicace,  e'est 
a  dire,  les  moyens  chirurgicaux  ou  operatoires.'-— ( vd- 
letan,  Clinique  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  110.) 

OF  THE  POPLITEAL  ANEURISM,  AND  OPERATION 
FOR  ITS  CURE.  , 

Notwithstanding  the  solitary  example  in  which  M. 
A.  Severinus,  early  in  the  17th  century,  tied  the  femo- 
ral artery  near  Poupart's  ligament  in  a  case  of  aneu- 
rism (De  Efficac.  Med.  lib.  1,  p.  2,  c.  51),  the  practice  of 
tying  arteries  wounded  either  by  accident  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  surgical  operations,  and  even  the  plan  of 
tying  the  humeral  artery  for  the  cure  of  the  aneurism 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  were  known  long  before  the 
operation  for  the  relief  of  the  popliteal  aneurism  was 
attempted.  The  considerable  size  of  the  femoral  artery, 
its  deep  situation,  the  urgent  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
and  ignorance  of  the  resources  of  nature  for  transmit- 
ting blood  into  the  limb  after  the  ligature  of  the  vessel, 
are  the  circumstances  which  appear  to  have  deterred 
former  surgeons  from  this  operation. 

Valsalva  treated  popliteal  aneurisms  on  the  debilita- 
ting method,  and  published  one  or  two  equivocal  proofs 
of  its  success.  In  Pelletan's  first  memoir  on  aneurism, 
and  in  the  third  vol.  of  Sabatier's  Medecine  Operatoire, 
as  I  shall  hereafter  notice  again,  are  two  cases  of  axil- 
lary aneurisms,  which  were  cured  by  Valsalva's  treat- 
ment. But  encouraging  as  such  examples  may  be, 
experience  is  not  yet  sufficiently  favourable  to  this 
practice  to  allow  it  to  bear  a  comparison  in  point  of 
efficacy  with  the  surgical  operation,  or  to  justify  the 
general  rejection  of  this  last  more  certain  means  of 
cure.  As  Telletan  admits,  Valsalva's  treatment  is  ex- 
tremely severe;  the  event  of  it  doubtful ;  and  should 
the  plan  fail,  the  patient  might  not  be  left  in  a  condition 
to  bear  an  operation,  for  the  success  of  which  it  seems 
necessary  that  a  certain  strength  of  vascular  action 
should  exist,  in  order  that  the  blood  may  be  freely 
transmitted  through  such  arterial  branches  as  are  to 
supply  the  places  of  the  main  trunk  after  it  has  been 
tied. 

The  time,  therefore,  has  not  yet  arrived  when  surgi- 
cal operations  for  the  relief  of  aneurisms  should  be  re- 
linquished.— (Clinique  Chir.  t.  I,  p.  114.) 

The  cure  of  popliteal  aneurisms  by  means  of  com- 
pression is  occasionally  effected ;  but  it  happens  to* 
seldom  to  claim  a  great  deal  of  confidence,  or  to  lessen 
in  any  material  degree  the  utility  and  importance  of 
operative  surgery  in  this  part  of  practice.  Felletan 
records  the  cure  of  one  popliteal  aneurism  bv  compres- 
sion and  absolute  repose  during  eleven  months  (f.  1, 
p.  115);  Boyer  relates  two  instances  (Traite  ties  Mai. 
Chir.  p.  204,  t.  2);  ona  is  mentioned  by  Richerand 
Diet,  ties  Sciences  Mid.  t.  2,  p.  90) ;  the  practice  Of 
Dubois  is  said  to  have  furnished  several  examples  of 


»  the  same  success  (vol.  cit.  p.  97) ;  and  a  case,  in  which 
Dupuytren  effected  a  cure  by  compressing  the  femoral 
artery  by  means  of  an  instrument  applied  just  above 
the  place  where  the  vessel  perforates  the  tendon  of  the 
triceps  muscle,  is  detailed  by  Bresehet. — (Fr.  iransl. 
of  Mr.  Hodgson's  work,  t.  1,  p.  249,  A  c.) 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  employment  of 
compression  affords  the  best  chance  of  success  have 
been  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  prudence  of  as- 
sisting this  plan  with  perfect  quietude,  venesection, 
spare  diet,  and  cold  astringent  applications,  especially 
ice,  .which  was  first  recommended  by  Dtmald  Monro, 
and  subsequently  highly  praised  by  Guerin. 

Aneurisms  in  general,  and  among  them  the  popliteal 
case,  are  all  attended  with  some  little  chance  of  a  spon- 
taneous cure ;  yet  this  desirable  event  is  too  uncom- 
mon to  be  a  judicious  reason  for  postponing'  the  opera- 
tion, especially  as  it  is  the  usual  course  of  the  disease 
to  continue  to  increase ;  while  in  the  early  stage  the 
cure  may  be  more  speedily  accomplished.  In  fact,  the 
experience  of  modern  operators  leaves  no  room  for  ap- 
prehending that  the  anastomoses  will  not  suffice  for  the 
due  nourishment  of  the  leg,  and  consequently  proves 
that.waiting  beyond  a  certain  time  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  collateral  vessels  to  take  place  is  altogether  an 
unnecessary  and  disadvantageous  method.  Popliteal 
aneurisms,  as  well  as  other  external  tumours  of  the 
same  nature,  stand  the  best  ('hance  of  a  spontaneous 
cure,  when  any  cause  induces  a  general,  violent,  and 
deep  inflammation  all  over  the  swelling;  for  then  the 
communication  between  the  sac  and  the  artery  is  likely 
to  become  closed  with  coagulating  lymph,  and  the  pul- 
sation of  the  tumour  to  be  suddenly  and  permanently 
stopped.  If  in  this  state  the.  disease  sloughs,  and  the 
patient's  constitution  holds  out,  the  coagulated  blood 
in  the  sac  and  the  sloughs  are  gradually  detached,  leav- 
ing a  deep  ulcer,  which  ultimately  heals.  An  example, 
in  which  a  popliteal  aneurism  was  cured  by  such  a 
process,  is  related  in  the  Trans,  for  the  Improvement 
of  Med.  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge,  vol.  2,  p.  268. 

In  former  times,  when  all  hopes  of  curing  a  popliteal 
aneurism  by  Valsalva's  method,  by  compression,  or  a 
natural  process,  were  at  an  end,  amputation  of  the 
limb  was  considered  as  the  sole  and  necessary  means 
of  saving  the  patient's  lite.  But  about  fifty  years  ago, 
the  confidence  of  surgeons  in  the  sufficiency  of  the 
anastomosing  vessels  or  the  continuance  of  the  circu- 
lation began  to  increase,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  tenets 
of  J.  L.  Petit  and  Pott,  experience  soon  proved,  that  in 
general,  not  only  might  the  patient's  life  be  saved,  but 
his  limb  also,  and  this  without  any  operation  that 
could  be  compared  with  amputation  in  regard  to  se- 
verity. On  looking  back  to  the  history  of  amputation, 
we  shall  find  that  A..  N.  Guenault  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest writers  who  disapproved  of  amputation  as  not 
truly  indispensable  for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneu- 
rism. 

It  is  alleged  that  Teislere,  Molinelli,  Guattani,  Ma- 
zotti,  and  some  other  celebrated  Italian  surgeons,  were 
the  first  who  ventured  to  tie  the  popliteal  artery  for  the 
cure  of  aneurism.  The  path,  as  Pelletan  remarks,  liad 
been  pointed  out  to  them  by  Winslow  and  Haller, 
whose  valuable  descriptions  and  plates  of"  the  arterial 
anastomoses  about  the  knee-joint,  showed  by  what 
means  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  would  be  nourished, 
after  the  ligature  had  been  placed  on  the  principal  arte- 
rial trunk.  For  almost  thirty  years,  however,  the 
practice  of  tying  the  popliteal  artery  was  confined  to 
the  Italian  surgeons.  Pelletan  believes  that  he  was 
the  first  who  attempted  such  an  operation  at  Paris 
nearly  thirty  years  ago  (alluding  to  about  the  year 
1780,  the  Olinique  Chirurglcale  being  dated  1810). 

However,  this  operation  of  opening  the  tumour  and 
tying  the  popliteal  artery  itself,  was  a  severe  and  often 
fatal  proceeding,  and  does  not  admit  of  being  compared 
with  the  Hunterian  operation,  in  point  either  of  sim- 
plicity, safety,  or  success,  as  I  shall  explain,  after  the 
detail  of  a  few  particulars  relating  to  the  popliteal 
aneurism. 

On  whatever  side  of  the  artery  the  tumour  is  pro- 
duced, it  can  be  plainly,  felt  in  the  hollow  between  the 
hamstrings,  and  in  general  its  nature  is  as  easily  as- 
certained by  the  pulsation  in  every  part  of  the  tumour. 
Though  the  disease  may  not  occur  in  the  popliteal 
artery  so  often  as  in  the  aorta  itself,  it  certainly  is  seen 
more  frequently  in  the  former  vessel  than  any  other 
branch  which  the  aorta  sends  off.   As  Sir  ,E.  Home 
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has  observed,  this  circumstance  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained ;  and,  what  is  rather  curious,  in 
many  recent  instances  of  this  disease  the  patients  have 
been  coachmen  and  postillions.  Morgagni  found  aneu- 
risms of  the  aorta  most  frequent  in  guides,  postboys, 
and  other  persons  who  sit  almost -continually  on  horse- 
back ;  a  fact,  which  he  imputes  to  the  concussion  and 
agitation  to  which  such  persons  are  exposed.  Some 
allusion  to  this  subject  has  already  been  made  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  Whether  an  explanation  of  the  fre- 
quency of  popliteal  aneurisms  can  be  correctly  referred 
to  the  obstruction  which  the  circulation  in  the  artery 
must  experience  when  the  knee  is  in  a  state  of  flexion, 
may  be  questioned,  though  it  is  on  a  similar  principle 
that  the  great  frequency  of  aneurisms  of  the  curvature 
of  the  aorta  is  attempted  to  be  solved. — (Home  in 
Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Know- 
ledge, vol.  1,  &c.  and  Monro  in  Ed.  Med.  Essays, 
vol.  5.) 

Were  this  the  only,  or  even  the  principal  cause, 
surely  one  would  have  reason  to  expect  aneurisms  to 
be  at  least  as  frequent  in  the  axilla,  arid  in  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  as  in  the  ham. 

The  popliteal  aneurism  was  generally  supposed  to 
arise  from  a  weakness  in  the  coats  of  the  artery,  inde- 
pendently of  disease.  If  this  ,  were  true,  we  might  rea- 
sonably conclude,  that  except  at  the  dilated  part  the 
vessel  Would  be  sound.  Then  the  old  practice  of 
opening  the  sac,  tying  the  artery  above  and  below  it, 
and  leaving  the  bag  to  suppurate  and  heal  up,  would 
naturally  present  itself.  As  the  arterial  coats  were 
found  to  be  altered  in  structure  higher  up  than  the  tu- 
mour, and  the  artery  immediately  above  the  sac  sel- 
dom united  when  tied,  but,  when  the  ligature  came 
away,  the  patient  was  destroyed  by  hemorrhage,  Mr. 
Hunter  concluded,  that  some  disease  affected  the  coats 
of  the  vessel  before  the  actual  occurrence  of  aneurism. 
Dissatisfied  with  Haller's  experiments  on  frogs,  show- 
ing that  weakness  alone  could  give  rise  to  aneurism,' 
he  tried  what  would  happen  in  a  quadruped,  whose 
vessels  were  very  similar  in  structure  to  the  human. 
Having  denuded  above  an  inch  of  the  carotid  artery  of 
a  dog,  and  removed  its  external  coat,  he  dissected  off 
the  other  coats,  layer  after  layer,  till  what  remained  . 
was  so  thin,  that  the  blood  could  be  seen  through  it. 
In  about  three  weeks  the  dog  was  killed,  when  the 
wound  was  found  closed  over  the  artery,  which  was 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  in  size. 

It  being  conjectured  that  the  prevention.of  aneurism, 
perhaps  arose  from  the  parts  being  immediately  laid 
down  on  the  weakened  portion  of  the  artefy,  Sir  E. 
Home  stripped  off  the  outer  layers  of  the  femoral  artery 
of  a  dog,  placed  lint  over  the  exposed  part  of  the  vessel 
to  keep  it  from  uniting  to  the  sides  of  the  wound,  and  in 
six  weeks  killed  the  animal  and  injected  the  artery, 
which  was  neither  enlarged  nor  diminished,  its  coats 
having  regained  their  natural  thickness  and  appear- 
ance. 

These  experiments  strengthened  Mr.  Hunter's  belief 
that  aneurismal  arteries  are  diseased ;  that  the  morbid 
affection  frequently  extends  a  good  way  from  the  sac- 
along  the  vessel ;  and  that  the  cause  of  failure  in  the 
old  operation  arose  from  tying  a  diseased  artery,  which 
was  incapable  of  uniting  before  the  ligature  separated. 
These  reflections  led  him  to  propose  taking  up  the 
artery  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  diseased  portion,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  hemorrhage,  and  be  enabled  to  get  at  the  vessel 
again  in  case  it  should  bleed.  The  stream  of  blood 
into  the  sac  being  stopped,  he  concluded  that  the  sac 
and  its  contents  would  be  absorbed,  and  the  tumour 
gradually  disappear,  so  as  to  render  any  opening  of  it 
unnecessary. 

[Dr.  David  Hosack  was  the  first  surgeon  who  per- 
formed this  operation  in  America,  which  he  did  suc- 
cessfully as  early  as  1808.  Three  cases  of  aneurism 
were  cured  by  him,  by  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  arte- 
ly,  and  will  be  found  reported  in  his  valuable  volume 
of  "  Essays  on  Medical  Science,"  by  which  it  will  be 
seen,  that  this  distinguished  gentleman  in  the  former  - 
part  of  his  life  was  an  operative  surgeon  of  more' than- 
ordinary  skill.  He  has  since  devoted  his  energies  to 
teaching  the  theory  and  practice,  and  in  the  less  osten- 
tatious character  of  a  general  practitioner  has  acquired 
a  reputation  second  only  to  Rush,  with  whom  his 
name  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  as  among  the 
most  eminent  in  their  profession  in  this  or  any  other 
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country.  He  began  his  distinguished  career  as  a  sur- 
geon, and,  like  many  others,  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  professional  distinction. — Reese.] 

The  first  operation  of  this  kind  ever  done  was  per- 
formed on  a  coachman  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  St.  George's 
Hospital,  December,  1785.  An  incision  was  made  on 
the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  rather  below 
its  middle,  which  wound  was  continued  obliquely 
across  the  inner  edge  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  and 
made  large  in  order  to  facilitate  the  performance  of 
whatever  might  be  necessary.  The  fascia  covering 
the  artery  was  then  laid  bare  for  about  three  inches, 
after  which  the  vessel  itself  could  be  felt.  A  cut  about 
an  inch  long  was  then  made  through  the  fascia,  along 
the  side  of  the  artery,  and  the  fascia  dissected  off. 
Thus  the  vessel  was  exposed.  Having  disengaged  it 
from  its  connexions  by  means  of  the  knife  and  a  thin 
spatula,  Mr.  Hunter  put  a  double  ligature  under  it; 
with  an  eye-probe.  The  doubled  ligature  was  then 
cut,  so  as  to  make  two  separate  ones.  The  artery  was 
now  tied  with  both  these  ligatures,  but  so  slightly  as 
only  to  compress  the  sides  together.  Two  additional 
ligatures  were  similarly  applied  a  little  lower,  with  a 
view  of  compressing  some  length  of  artery,  so  as  to 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  tightness,  as  it  was 
wished  to  avoid  great  pressure  on  any  one  part  of  the 
vessel.  The  ligatures  were  left  hanging  out  of  the 
wound,  which  was  closed  with  sticking  plaster.  On 
the  second  day,  the  aneurism  had  lost  one-third  of  its 
size,  and  on  the  fourth,  the  wound  was  every  where 
healed,  except  where  the  ligatures  were  separated.  On 
1  the  ninth,  there  was  a  considerable  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  apertures  of  the  rigatures,  but  it  ceased  on 
applying  a  tourniquet,  and  did  not  recur.  On  the  fif- 
teenth day  after  the  operation,  some  of  the  ligatures 
came  away,  followed  by  a  small  quantity  of  matter  ; 
and  about  the  latter  end  of  January,  178ft,  the  man 
went  out  of  the  hospital,  the  tumour  having  become 
still  less.  In  the  course  of  the  spring,  abscesses  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  cicatrix  followed,  and  some  pieces 
of  ligature  were  occasionally  discharged.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  .luly,  a  piece  of  ligature  about  an  inch  long 
came  away,  after  which  the  swelling  went  off  entirely, 
and  the  man  left  the  hospital  again  on  the  8th,  per- 
fectly well,  there  being  no  appearance  of  swelling  in 
the  ham.  This  subject  died  of  a  fever  in  March,  1787 ; 
and  on  dissection,  the  femoral  artery  was  found  im- 
pervious from  the  giving  off  of  the  arteria  profunda 
down  to  the  place  of  the  ligature,  and  an  ossification 
had  taken  place  for  an  inch  and  a  half  along  the  course 
of  this  part  of  the  vessel.  Below  this  portion  the  ves- 
sel was  pervious,  till  just  before  it  came  to  the  aneu- 
rismal  sac,  where  it  was  again  closed.  What  re- 
mained of  the  sac  was  somewhat  larger  than  a  hen's 
egg,  and  it  had  no  remains  of  the  lower  opening  into 
the  popliteal  artery.  The  rest  of  the  particulars  of 
this  dissection  are  very  interesting. —  See  Trans,  for 
the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir  Knowledge,  vol.  1, 
p.  153.)  • 

This  celebrated  case  completely  established  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  simply  taking  off  the  force  of  the 
circulation  is  sufficient  to  cure  an  aneurism,  as  the 
tumour  is  afterward  diminished  and  removed  by  the 
action  of  the  absorbent  vessels. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  same  fact,  Sir  E.  Home  re- 
lated a  case  of  femoral  aneurism  which  got  well  with- 
out an  operation,  but  on  a  similar  principle  to  what 
occurs  when  the  artery  is  tied.  A  trial  of  pressure 
had  been  made  without  avail.  The  tumour  became 
very  large,  and  such  inflammation  took  place  in  the  sac 
and  integuments  that  mortification  was  impending: 
no  pulsation  could  now  be  felt  in  the  tumour,  or  the 
artery  above  it.  The  correct  inference  of  Sir  E.  Home 
was,  that  a  coagulum,  which  we  know  always  occurs 
in  an  artery  previously  to  mortification,  seemingly  to 
prevent  bleeding,  had  formed  in  this  instance,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph 
about  the  root  of  the  aneurism,  had  kept  the  b'.ood  frcrp. 
entering  the  sac. 

Mr.  Hunter's  second  operation  was  on  a  trooper. 
Instead  of  using  several  ligatures,  which  were  found 
hurtful,  he  tied  the  artery  and  vein  with  a  single  strong 
one ;  but  unluckily  the  experiment  was  made  of  dress- 
ins  the  wound  from  the  bottom,  instead  of  attempting 
to  unite  it  at  once  ;  and  the  event  was,  that  the  man 
died  of  hemorrhage.  * 

After  tnis  case  Mr.  Hunter's  practice  was  to  tie  the 


artery  alono  with  one  strong  ligature,  and  unite  the: 
wound  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Having  recorded  Mr.  Hunter's  cases, ' wh ich  "™t  es- 
tablished the  present  method  of  operating  for  the  cure 
of  popUtca aneurisms,  I  shall  not  repeat  the  strong 
reasons  which  exist  against  the  employing ^'f6™ 
ligatures ;  metallic  compressors ;  two  ligatures,  with 
kSn  of  the  vessel  between  them ;  the  interne 
sition  of  pieces  of  linen,  wood,  cork,  agaric,  ta  bs 
tween  the  knot  and  the  vessel ;  the  use  of  large  hga 
tures :  and  other  contrivances,  the  merits  or  rather 
demerits  of  which  have  been  already  fully  considered 
in  the  preceding  section.  My  next  duty  is,  to  explain 
the  method  of  performing  the  Hunterian  operation,  as 
brought  to  its  modern  state  of  improvement,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  wise  principles  which  first  emanated  from 
the  valuable  experiments  and  investigations  of  Dr. 
Jones.— (.See  Hemorrhage.) 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  assistants,  one  of  them 
should  be  so  placed,  that  if  required,  in  consequence  of 
any  accidental  wound  of  that  vessel  in  the  operation, 
he  can  compress  the  femoral  artery  as  it  passes  over 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis :  but,  as  Scarpa  justly  observes, 
no  pressure  of  this  kind  is  to  be  made,  unless  the  acci- 
dent referred  to  should  happen,  because  the  pulsations 
of  the  artery,  inasmuch  as  they  indicate  the  track  of 
the  vessel,  must  tend  materially  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion. The  surgeon  is  to  explore  with  his  fore-finger 
the  course  of  the  artery  from  the  crural  arch  down- 
wards, and  when  he  comes  to  the  place,  where  the 
vibration  of  this  vessel  begins  to  be  less  distinctly  felt, 
this  point  is  to  be  fixed  upon  for  the  lower  end  of  Hie 
external  incision.  This  angle  of  the  wound  will  fall 
nearly  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  sartorius,  just  where 
this  muscle  crosses  the  track  of  the  femoral  artery, 
and  at  the  very  apex  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  con- 
vergence of  the  triceps  and  vastus  internus.  A  little 
more  than  three  inches  above  the  place  here  fixed 
upon,  the  surgeon  is  to  begin  with  a  convex-edged  bis- 
toury the  incision  through  the  integuments  and  .cel- 
lular substance,  and  carry  the  wound  down  the  thigh 
in  a  slightly  oblique  line  from  without  inwards,  so  as 
to  make  it  follow  the  course  of  the  artery,  as  far  as  the 
apex  of  the  above-mentioned  triangular  space,  or  the 
point  where  the  vessel  passes  under  the  inner  edge  of 
the  sartorius  muscle.  In  order  to  make  tliis  first  exter- 
nal incision  with  correctness,  I  consider  it  a  good  rule 
always  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  line  described 
by  the  sartorius  on  the  thigh,  the  inner  margin  of  which 
muscle  at  the  place  where  it  meets  the  artery,  as  we  have 
seen,  forms  at  once  the  lower  boundary  of  the  incision, 
and  an  important  guide  to  the  vessel  itself.  By  observing 
the  track  of  the  sartorius  attentively,  we  shall  likewise 
avoid  all  chance  of  making  the  wound  too  low  down, 
so  as  to  have  this  muscle  intervening  between  the  in 
cision  and  the  artery ;  a  greater  source  of  embarrass- 
ment in  the  operation,  and  of  troublesome  consequences 
afterward,  than  perhaps  any  other  error ;  for  when  this 
has  happened,  and  the  surgeon  has  not  room  enough 
afforded  by  the  higher  part  of  the  wound  to  get  at  the 
artery  above  the  sartorius,  he  is  compelled  to  dissect 
and  raise  up  this  muscle  from  its  natural  connexions, 
ere  he  can  plainly  discover  the  vessel.  This  inconve- 
nience made  a  deep  impression  on  me  in  the  first  case 
where  I  tied  the  femoral  artery ;  for  the  intervention 
of  the  sartorius  in  a  stout  soldier  upon  whom  the  ope- 
ration was  done,  threw  me  into  the  dilemma  of  either 
dissecting  at  the  outer  edge  of  this  muscle,  and  draw- 
ing it  inwards,  or  of  enlarging  the  wound  upwards. 
The  latter  proceeding  was  that  to  which  I  gave  the  pre. 
ference,  because  it  seemed  to  me  an  excellent  maxim  to) 
this  operation  to  avoid  making  any  farther  detachment 
of  parts  from  their  natural  connexions  than  is  abso 
lutely  necessary;  and  I  knew  that  when  the  wound 
was  extended  a  little  higher  up,  the  artery  would  pre- 
sent itself  more  superficially,  quite  unconcealed  by 
any  muscle  whatever.  Strongly,  therefore,  as  my  prin 
ciples  have  led  me  to  condemn  Scarpa's  modification 
of  the  ligature,  his  use  of  from  four  to  six  threads,  and 
his  interposition  of  a  roll  of  linen  between  the  knot 
and  the  vessel,  I  feel  pleasure  in  expressing  my  con- 
viction of  one  excellence  in  his  mode  of  operating ;  en 
improvement  which  is  now  obtaining,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready obtained,  the  universal  approbation  of  the  sur- 
gical profession.  This  amendment  consists  in  making 
the  incision  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  or  a  litll* 
higher  than  the  place  where  Mr.  Hunter  used  to  mat* 
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the  'wound.  Scarpa's  reason  for  this  practice  is  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  removing  the  sartorius  muscle 
too  much  from  its  position,  or  of  turning  it  back,  to 
bring  the  artery  into  view,  so  as  to  be  tied.  I  have 
seen  the  best  operators,  even  professors  of  anatomy, 
embarrassed  by  having  the  sartorius  muscle  imme- 
diately in  their  way  after  the  first  incision ;  and  as  the 
vessel  is  more  superficial  a  little  higher  up,  the  place 
is  farther  from  the  diseased  part  of  the  artery,  and 
there  is  no  hazard  of  the  anastomoses  failing  to 
keep  up  the  circulation :  this  part  of  Scarpa's  practice 
is  highly  deserving  of  imitation. 

"  The  part  of  the  limb  (observes  Mr.  Hodgson)  in 
■which  the  femoral  artery  can  be  tied  with  the  greatest 
facility,  is  between  four  and  five  inches  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament.  The  profunda  generally  arises  from 
the  femoral  artery  an  inch  and  a  half  or  an  inch  and 
three-quarters  below  Poupart's  ligament ;  it  very  rarely 
arises  so  low  as  two  inches.  If,  therefore,  the  ligature 
be  applied  to  the  femoral  artery  at  the  distance  of  four 
or  five  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  the  surgeon 
will  not  be  embarrassed  by  meeting  with  the  profunda 
during  the  operation,  and  the  chance  of  causing  se- 
condary hemorrhage,  by  tying  the  artery  close  to  the 
origin  of  this  vessel,  will  be  obviated." — (On  the  Vis- 
eases  of  Arteries,  frc.  p.  434.) 

The  trouble  arising  from  cutting  too  low  down,  so 
as  to  have  the  sartorius  intervening  between  the 
outer  wound  and  the  artery,  may  be  .more  accurately 
estimated,  when  it  is.  known  that  Desault,  for  the  re- 
moval of  this  inconvenience,  considered  it  right  actu- 
ally to  make  a  complete  transverse  division  of  that 
muscle,  a  thing  which,  it  is  said,  may  be  done  without 
any  ill  consequences.— (Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir. 
t.  2,  p.  145.)  I  shall  not  presume,  however,  to  second 
this  last  piece  of  advice,  because,  though  it  may  have 
been  done  by  Desault,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  artery 
can  always  be  taken  up  very  well  without  the  pro- 
ceeding here  recommended. 

A  few  years  ago-  Mr.  C.  Hutchison  published  a  tract, 
in  which  he  is  an  advocate  for  the  practice  of  making 
the  incision  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  sartorius,  and  then 
raising  that  muscle  and  drawing  it  inwards,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  artery.  This  advice  proceeded  from  the 
apprehension  that  the  plan  of  taking  up  the  femoral 
artery  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  sEh-torius  was  attended 
with  risk  of  injuring  the  saphena  vein  and  large  lym- 
phatics.— (Letter  on  the  Operation  for  popliteal  Aneu- 
rism, 1811.)  The  same  method  is  commended  by  Boyer 
and  Roux  (Nouveaux  EUmensde  Mid.  Op.ratoire,  1. 1, 
p.  729),  when  the  operation  is  done  low  down  in  the 
thigh.  But  as  operating  in  this  situation  is  liable  to 
the  several  objections  of  approaching  too  near  the  dis- 
ease, of  aiming  at  taking  up  the  artery  where  it  lies 
more  deeply  than  it  does  higher  up,  and  of  every  in- 
convenience which  may  arise  from  the  interposition, 
dissection,  and  reflection  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  the 
method  must  be  rejected,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
so  many  disadvantages  are  fully  counterbalanced  by 
other  considerations.  If  the  plan  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently recommend  be  adopted,  there  will  never  be  the 
slightest  risk  of  wounding  the  saphena  vein  :  and, 
therefore,  I  do  not  consider  it  advisable  or  necessary, 
for  the  avoidance  of  this  accident,  to  make  the  wound 
precisely  upon  the  sartorius,  as  my  intelligent  friend 
Mr.  Hodgson  suggests ;  a  method  attended  with  the 
inconvenience  of  having  the  fibres  of  that  muscle  be- 
tween the  external  wound  and  the  artery,  and  perhaps 
inconsistent  with  the  excellent  directions  which  he  af- 
terward delivers  concerning  the  right  mode  of  per- 
forming the  external  incision,  when  he  says,  with 
Scarpa,  that  this  cut  should  be  "  continued  down  to 
the  fibres,  which  form  the  inner  margin  of  the  sarto- 
rius."—(Ore  the  Diseases  of  Arteries,  <Vc.  p.  436.) 

Now,  if  the  point  where  this  margin  first  lies  over 
the  artery  be  the  proper  place  for  the  lower  termina- 
tion of  the  external  incision,  we  shall  clearly  be  devi- 
ating from  the  precise  course  of  the  vessel  by  letting 
the  higher  portion  of  the  wound  be  over  the  fibres  of 
that  muscle.  And  when  it  is  farther  reflected,  that 
the  serious  evils  of  wounding  the  trunks  of  the  lym- 
phatics in  this  operation  are  not  demonstrated  in  mo- 
dern practice,  while  the  saphena  vein  may  always  be 
avoided  with  certainty  and  facility,  I  cannot  admit 
that  there  is  any  solid  reason  for  letting  the  situation 
and  direction  of  the  external  wound  be  determined  by 
such  apprehensions.  At  all.  events,  for  the  motives 


above  explained,  it  should  be  a  fixed  maxim  in  thia 
operation  never  to  extend  the  wound  lower  than  the 
point  where  the  inner  margin  of  the  sartorius  crosses 
the  artery :  and  then  all  detachment  and  displacement 
of  this  muscle  will  be  unnecessary,  and  every  embar- 
rassment which  might  proceed  from  its  interposition 
between  the  outer  wound  and  the  artery,  will  be  com- 
pletely avoided. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  injury  of  the  femoral 
vein,  Mr.  Carmichael  recommends  the  needle  to  be  in- 
troduced on  the  pubal  side  of  the.  artery,  where  the 
vein  presents  itself  to  view,  and  can  be  most  easily 
avoided.  He  remarks,  that  the  only  pare  of  the  thigh 
from  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  tendon  of  the  triceps, 
in  which  the  femoral  vein  is  not  completely  covered  by 
the  artery,  lies  within  the  space  which  extends  from 
Poupart's  ligament  to  the  point  where  the  artery  meets 
the  sartorius  muscle.  At  the  part  of  this  spa«e  most 
distant  from  Poupart's  ligament,  the  vein  begins  to- 
disclose  itself  at  the  pubal  side  of  the  artery,  from  he- 
neath  which,  it  emerges  more  and  more  as  it  ascends. 
— '(See  Trans.  &c.  of  the  Fellows,  &rc.  of  the  King's 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  Ireland,  vol.  2,  p. 
357.)  ....  " 

The  skin  and  cellular  substance  are  to  be  divided  in  the 
situation  and  to  the  extent  above  specified,  down  to  the 
femoral  fascia,  under  which  the  artery  lies,  and  may  be 
felt  beating.  The  next  object,  therefore,  is,  to  divide  . 
the  fascia,  which  is  here  much  thinner  than  at  the 
outer  side  of  the  limb,  and  may  be  cut  with  another 
stroke  of  the  bistoury ;  or  (what  is  safer,  with  the 
view  of  abstaining  from  all  chance  of  wounding  the 
artery),  a  slight  cut  may  first  be  made  in  the  fascia^ 
the  division  of  which  may  then  be  made  to  the  requisite 
extent  by  introducing  under  it  a  grooved  director,  on 
which  the  farther  incision  may  be  made  with  perfect 
security.  The  fascia  is  to  be  divided  in  the  direction 
of  the  external  wound  ;  but  to  what  extent,  is  a  point 
on  which  surgical  writers  diner,  and,  indeed,  they 
must  here  differ,  as  long  as  they  are  not  unanimous 
about  the  method  of  applying  the  ligature  round  the 
artery  ;  because  if  it  be  intended  to  use  a  broad  liga- 
ture, with  a  cylindrical  piece  of  linen  interposed  be- 
tween it  and  the  artery,  or  especially  if  it  be  designed 
to  apply  two  ligatures  and  divide  the  vessel  in  the  in- 
terspace, more  of  the  artery  must  be  exposed,  and  of 
course  more  of  the  fascia  must  be  cut,  than  when  it  is 
simply  meant  to  surround  the  vessel  with  a  single 
small  ligature.  Such  operators  also  as  have  contracted 
the  pernicious  habit  of  insulating  the  artery  all  round 
sufhcientlylfar  to  let  them  thrust  their  fingers  under  itr 
will  likewise  require  an  extensive  opening  in  the  fascia 
This  detachment  of  the  vessel  for  an  inch  or  more,  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  finger  under  it,  is  a  mea- 
sure which  deserves  to  be  condemned  in  the  strongest 
terms,  as  it  is  the  very  thing  which  produces  some 
risk  of  injuring  the  saphena  vein;  and  has  a  tendency 
to  bring  on  secondary  hemorrhage,  inasmuch  as  it  oc- 
casions unnecessary  handling,  stretching,  and  disturb- 
ance of  the  artery  and  surrounding  parts,  and  an  in- 
evitable division  of  the  vessels  by  which  the  arterial 
coats  are  supplied  with  blood. 

According  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  extent  of  the  cut  in 
the  fascia  should  be  about  an  inch;  for  he  wisely 
avoids  all  unnecessary  separation  of  the  artery  from 
its  surrounding  parts.  On  the  contrary,  Scarpa,  who 
insulates  and  raises  the  vessel,  previously  tp  tyin»  it 
insists  upon  the  prudence  of  cutting  the  fascia  "the 
whole  length  of  the  external  wound  ;  for,  says  he,  if 
this  practice  be  neglected,  it  most  frequently  happens, 
that  in  the  succeeding  inflammatory  stage,  the  bottom 
of  the  wound  swells  and  becomes  very  tense,  and  the 
matter  which  is  formed  under  the  fascia,  not  finding  a 
ready  exit,  occasions  abscesses  which  seriously  retard 
the  cure.  But  Scarpa,  instead  of  planning  a  method  of 
relieving  the  consequences,  might  have  employed  him 
self  more  to  the  purpose  in  considering  how  they  were  to 
be  prevented,  and  why  in  his  method  they  most  fre- 
quently happen.  Now,  without  laying  any  stress  upon 
two  waxed  ligatures,  each  composed  of  six  threads 
with  an  additional  extraneous  substance,  viz.  a  roll  of 
linen,  in  the  noose,  we  should  be  more  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  wound  after  his  method  did  not  become 
affected  with  swelling,  tension,  and  suppuration,  than 
that  these  were  the  usual  effects.  After  describing 
the  division  of  the  fascia,  he  observes :  "  With  the 
point  of  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand,  already  touch- 
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ing  tJu  femoral  artery,  the  surgeon  will  separate  it 
from  the  cellular  substance,  which  ties  it  laterally  mid 
posteriorly  to  the  contiguous  muscles ;  and  making 
the  point  of  the  same  finger  pass  gradually  under 
and  behind  the  femoral  artery  (supposing  the  sur- 
geon has  not  enormously  large  fingers),  he  will  raise 
it  alone  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  or  (when  it 
cannot  be  avoided)  along  with  the  femoral  vein.  If 
it  is  along  with  the  femoral  vein,  the  surgeon,  hold- 
ing the  artery  and  pein  thus  raised,  and  almost  out  of 
the  wound,  will  cautiously  separate  the  vein  from  the 
•artery  with  a  bistoury  or  spatula,  or  simply  with  his 
fingers,"  <fcc. — (See  Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  p.  260, 
ed.2.)  , 

When  we  combine  the  irritation  and  mischief  of  all 
this  work  with  the  ill  effects  of  filling  the  bottom  of 
the  wound  with  soft  lint,  1  would  ask,  what  more  cer- 
tain plan#ould  Scarpa  or  any  other  person  have  sug- 
gested for  bringing  on  the  unpleasant  state  of  the 
wound  which  he  describes  as  most  frequently  tak- 
ing place  ! 

I  shall  suppose  the  fascia  has  now  been  divided,  un- 
der which  the  surgeon  distinctly  feels  the  pulsations 
of  the  femoral  artery,  which  is  still  invested  by  the 
cellular  sheath.  The  femora!  vein  lies  directly  under 
this  vessel,  while  the  branches  of  the  anterior  crural 
rierve,  separated  from  it  by  dense  cellular  substance, 
are  more  externally,  yet  somewhat  more  deeply  situ- 
ated. The  next  object,  therefore,  is  to  pass  a  single 
ligature  round  the  artery,  without  including,  or  in  any 
manner  meddling  with,  the  subjacent  femoral  vein,  or 
detaching  and  disturbing  the  artery.  For  this  purpose 
the  best  direction  is  that  given  by  my  friend  Mr.  Law- 
rence, especially  when  combined  with  Mr.  Carmi- 
chael's  plan  of  letting  the  needle  be  introduced  on  the 
pubal  side  of  the  artery :  "  after  dissecting  down  to 
the  artery,  a  slight  scratch  or  incision  may  be  made 
through  the  sheath,  close  to  the  side  of  the  vessel. 
Then,  with  a  narrow  aneurism-needle,  nearly  pointed 
at  the  end,  and  made  as  thin  at  its  edge  as  it  can  be 
without  cutting,  a  single  silk  ligature  is  to  be  conveyed 
round  it,  the  point  of  the  needle  being  kept  in  contact 
"with  the  artery.  A  needle  of  this  form  makes  its  way 
easily  through  the  cellular  substance,  and  the  vessel 
is  detached  only  in  the  track  of  the  instrument." — (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trams,  vol.  6.) 

Of  the  kind  of  ligature  to  be  employed,  I  need  only 
say  here,  that  it  should  be  a  single  one  composed  of 
firm  materials,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  in- 
creasing its  diameter  more  than  would  be  desirable  for 
reasons  elsewhere  considered. — (See  Hemorrhage  and 
Ligature.)   The  ligature  having  been  put  under  the 
artery,  one  end  of  it  is  to  be  drawn  completely  through 
the  track  made  for  it  by  the  needle,  which  instrument 
is  then  to  be  taken  away,  leaving  the  ligature  under 
the  vessel.   The  ligature  is  now  to  be  tied  in  a  steady, 
firm  manner,  but  without  any  immoderate  force,  which 
can  never  be  necessary  even  for  the  division  of  the  in- 
ner coats  of  the  vessel.   In  this  part  of  the  operation, 
a  few  practitioners  give  the  preference  to  what  is 
termed  the  surgeon's  knot ;  and  commend  this  plan  of 
fastening  the  ligature ;  a  plan  which  consists  in  put- 
ting the  end  of  the  cord  twice  through  the  noose,  be- 
fore the  constriction  is  made.    The  only  good  of  the 
surgeon's  knot  is,  that  it  does  not  so  readily  slip  and 
loosen  as  a  common  one ;  but  Scarpa  thinks  a  simple 
knot  best,  as  it  does  not,  like  the  other,  prevent  the  sur- 
geon from  calculating  the  force  with  which  the  artery 
is  constricted. — (On  Aneurism,  p.  281,  ed.  2.)  And 
besides  this  reason  against  the  surgeon's  knot,  another 
objection  to  it  is  the  irregularity  with  which  a  ligature 
in  this  form  will  lie  round  the  vessel.   A  simple  noose 
should  therefore  be  first  made  and  tightened,  and  then  a 
second  one,  so  as  to  form  a  common  knot ;  and  now, 
as  a  matter  of  precaution  against  the  possibility  of  the 
ligature  slipping  and  becoming  loose,  the  surgeon,  if  he 
pleases,  can  tie  the  knot  once  again.    One  end  of  the 
ligature  is  next  to  he  cut  off  near  the  knot ;  and  the 
sides  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought  together  with 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  the  irritation  of  sutures  be- 
ing carefully  avoided.   The  remaining  end  of  the  liga- 
ture should  always  be  brought  out  at  the  nearest  point 
of  the  external  wound  to  the  knot  on  the  artery. 

The  effects  which  in  general  immediately  follow  the 
operation  are,  a  total  cessation  pf  the  pulsation  ot  I  he  ^ 
aneurismal  tumour-  a  manifest  sinking  and  flaecidity 
of  the  swelling;  a  diminution  of  pain  in  the  seat  of  J 


the  disease  ;  and  a  strong  vibration  of  the  articular  ar 
teries  round  the  knee.  As  Mr.  Hodgson  has  remarked, 
he  unusual  influx  of  blood  into  the  minute  raimfica 
tions,  when  a  main  artery  is  suddenly  rendered proper 
v10us,is  generally  attended  with  a ^remarkable  increas. 
in  the  temperature  of  the  limb.  After  tying  the  femo 
ral  artery  for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism,  the  win 
phenomenon  occurs,  at  least  after  a  short  time,  during 
which  the  temperature  of  the  leg  and  foot  frequently 
continues  lower  than  that  of  the  sound  limb.  But  in 
a  few  hours  it  generally  rises,  and  is  sometimes  seve- 
ral degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  opposite  member. 
This  stare  lasts  several  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
the  heat  of  the  limb  which  has  been  operated  upom 
will  be  found  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  other 
parts  of  the  body.— (Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  Arteries, 
4  c.  p.  256.)  It  is  only  while  the  limb  is  colder  than 
natural,  that  it  ought  ever  to  be  fomented  or  covered 
with  flannel.  In  particular  examples,  there  is  no  in- 
crease of  temperature  in  the  limb,  at  any  period  after 
the  operation ;  a  fact  which  Mr.  Hodgson  refers  to  the 
probability  of  a  collateral  circulation  having  already 
been  established,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  main  artery  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  coagulum  in  the  aneurismal 
sac.  Of  course,  unless  a  collateral  circulation  be  es- 
tablished, the  operation  cannot  succeed,  as  the  limb 
will  mortify;  it  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  be  aware  of 
the  circumstances  which  may  prevent  the  due  transmis- 
sion of  the  blood  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  limb.  These 
are  ably  explained  and  commented  upon  in  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's work  :  1st,  An  extensive  transverse  wound,  by 
which  the  principal  anastomosing  branches  are  divided. 
2dly,  Tight  bandages  and  pressure,  operating  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  same  Vessels.  3dly,  The  immense  bulk  of 
the  tumour,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  principal  colla- 
teral arteries.  4thly ,  Calculous  depositions  in  the  coats 
of  the  arteries  of  the  limb.  5thly,  Advanced  age 
6thly,  A  languid  state  of  the  circulation ;  a  fact  indi 
eating  the  wrongness  of  venesection,  as  a  general 
practice  after  the  operation,  though  it  may  yet  be 
right  to  adopt  this  treatment,  where  the  pulsations  re- 
turn in  the  tumour  with  unusual  strength,  and  appear 
to  stop  the  diminution  of  the  swelling,  as  already  men- 
tioned. 7thly,  The  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  limb 
by  cold  evaporating  lotions ;  a  plan  which  can  only  be 
right  when  there  is  a  great  increase  of  heat  in  the 
limb,  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  or  a  return  of  strong 
pulsations  in  the  tumour. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  saw  a  case,  in  which  the  application 
of  whitewash  occasioned  mortification  and  the  patient's 
death.  In  cold  weather,  he  always  covers  the  limb 
with  flannel  or  a  stocking,  and  sometimes  puts  jars  filled 
with  hot  water  to  the  feet.—  (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  42.) 

When  the  operation  is  done  according  to  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  this  article,  the  patient  is  not  too  old, 
nor  enfeebled,  and  the  after-treatment  is  properly  con- 
ducted, mortification  cannot  now  be  said  to  be  a  fre- 
quent event.   In  one  case,  operated  upon  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  in  1823,  the  whole  of  the  foot  and  part  of  the 
leg  mortified ;  but  it  should  be  noticed,  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  whole  limb  was  extremely  swollen  previ- 
ously to  the  artery  being  taken  up. — (See  Lancet,  vol. 
1,??.  436.)   In  all  his  extensive  practice,  he  has  seen 
but  three  or  four  instances  of  a  failure  of  t  he  operation 
from  gangrene.  -(Lectures,  t-c.  vol  %p.60.)  Mr.  Liston 
has  related  one  example  win  ii  he  ascribed  to  the  impro  - 
per  use  of  fomentations  with  hot  salt  water.— (See 
Edinb.  Med.  Jou'rn.  No.  90,  p.  3.)   As,  however,  the 
patient  seems  to  have  been  of  a  very  phlogistic  diathe- 
sis, and  to  have  been  attacked  with  inflammation  of 
other  parts,  the  reality  of  the  alleged  cause  appears  ques- 
tionable.  I  have  seen  but  one  example  of  gangrene 
and  in  that,  only  one  toe,  and  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the 
instep,  sloughed  in  a  very  debilitated  subject.  This 
partial  gangrene  of  the  foot  has  been  particularly  no- 
ticed by  Deschamps  and  Scarpa,  the  latter  of  whom 
regards  it  as  an  unusual  thing,  only  likely  to  happen  in 
old,  weak,  or  unhealthy  subjects  ;  and  "  at  any  rate 
(says  he)  if  this  should  happen  in  any  of  these  ener- 
vated individuals,  the  patients  may  console  themselves 
for  the  loss  of  one  or  two  of  their  toes,  with  the  ciire  of 
a  popliteal  aneurism,  and  the  avoidance  of  a  bamflil  and 
dangerous  incision  in  the  ham,  and  of  the  tedious  sup- 
puretion  which  would  have  followed  it  " 

Sir  Asst.  Cooper  has  known  retention  of  urine  broueht 
on  bv  the  operation  in  one  or  two  examples,  and  the  use 
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of  the  catheter  indispensable. — (Lectures,  be.  vol.  %  p. 
58.)  Mr.  C.  Bell  rftet  with  a  case  in  which  the  femoral 
artery  divided  below  the  profunda  into  two  equal 
branches,  the  most  superficial  of  which  was  alone 
noticed  and  tied  in  the  operation.  The  patient  died  of 
constitutional  disturbance,  arising  from  inflammation 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  sartorius.  Alter  two  or 
three  days,  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour,  which  had  been 
very  strong,  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  within  the  sac;  another  fact,  exemplifying 
that  this  desirable  change  will  not  be  prevented  by  a 
current  of  blood  being  still  propelled  through  the  aneu- 
rismal cavity.— (See  Quarterly  Journ.  vol.  3,  v.  607.J 

Mr  Liston  has  recorded  a  case,  in  which  the  pulsa- 
sation  and  tumour  returned  several  months  after  the 
operation.  "  On  consulting  with  Dr.  Thomson,  it  was 
agreed  to  try  the  effect  of  methodical  bandaging,  from  the 
points  of  the  toes  upwards,  and  a  compress  over  the 
tumour,  with  rest,  cold  applications,  and  moderate 
diet."  These  means  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  the 
patient  did  not  complain  much  of  those  pains  which  so 
frequently  remain  after  the  operation  for  aneurism. 

According  to  Mr.  Liston,  these  pains  are  in  general 
distinctly  referable  to  the  sacro-ischiatic  nerve  and  its 
branches,  and  are  explained  by  the  state  of  the  ves- 
sels in  the  substance  of  the  nerve.  In  the  hatural 
state  the  neurilemal  vessels,  when  injected,  are  not 
larger  than  sewing  threads :  but  when  the  enlargement 
of  the  collateral  branches  is  requisite,  owing  to  the  ob- 
struction of  the  trunk,  they  also  are  calJed  on  to  con- 
tribute their  share  in  the  new  circulation ;  and  they 
become  enormously  distended.  In  one  remarkable 
specimen,  in  which  the  limb  was  injected  and  exa- 
mined fifteen  years  after  the  superficial  femoral  atery 
had  been  secured  for  aneurism  in  the  ham,  the  vessels  in 
the  sacro-ischiatic  nerve  had  attained  the  size  of  crow- 
quills,  and  were  convoluted  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner. The  pains  in  the  limb,  noticed  by  Mr.  Liston  as 
occurring  after  the  operation,  he  acknowledges,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  so  severe  as  those  experienced 
previously,  and  which  are  producedby  the  compression 
and  stretching  of  the  nerves  by  the  sac. — {Edin.  Med. 
Journ.  No.  90,  p.  2.) 

When  the  operation  succeeds,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  artery  above  the  aneurismal  tumour  is  rendered 
impervious,  the  vessel  indeed  being  sometimes  con- 
verted into  a  solid  cord  from  the  origin  of  the  profunda 
to  that  of  the  tibial  arteries.—  (A.  Cooper,  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  254.)  In  general,  however,  the  oblite- 
ration of  the  artery  is  less  extensive ;  a  fact  particularly 
noticed  in  one  of  Mr.  Hunter's  cases  {Trans,  of  a  Soc. 
for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Oar.  Knowledge,  vol. 
1,  p.  153),  and  vainly  urged  by  Deschamps,  as  a  proof 
of  the  insufficiency  of 'the  new  method.  -  (See  Obser- 
vations et  R&flexio-ns  sur  la  Ligature  des  principales 
Artires  blesses,  et  particulilrement  sur  I'Aneurisme  de 
VArtire  popUUe,  p.  76,  Paris,  1797.)  It  appears  from 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  that  the  artery  ge- 
nerally becomes  impervious,  for  the  space  of  three  or 
four  fingers'  breadth,  at  the  place  where  the  ligature 
is  applied ;  below  whi  h  part  its  tube  is  unclosed,  and 
continues  so  for  some  distance,  when  the  obliteration 
again  commences,  and  descends  along  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  popliteal  artery  to  the  origin  of  the  infe^ 
rior  articular,  or  tibial  arteries.  Thus,  says  this  author, 
an  insulated  portion  of  the  femoral  artery  preserves 
its  cavity,  from  each  extremity  of  which  considerable 
anastomosing  branches  arise  ;  the  upper  branches  con- 
vey blood  into  the  vessel,  and  the  lower  transmit  it  into 
anastomosing  channels,  that  originate  below  the  knee. 
— (On  Diseases  -of  Arteries,  be.  p.  278.)  Now,  as  Mr. 
Hodgson  is  unacquainted  with  any  case,  except  that 
recorded  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  where,  after  the  mo- 
dern operation,  the  artery  was  obliterated  from  the  seat 
ot  disease  in  the  ham  to  the  part  at  which  the  ligature 
was  applied,  he  thinks  it  probable  that,  in  most  instan- 
ces, a  double  collateral  circulation  exists  in  the  limb, 
after  this  method  of  cure. 

In  consequence  ofthe  motion  of  the  blood  being  more 
or  ess  impeded  in  the  aneurismal  sac  by  the  application 
ot  the  ligature  u  the  femoral  artery,  the  aneurismal 
cavity  soon  becomes  completely  filled  with  coagula, 
which  even  block,  up  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  arte- 
rial tube  1  he  coagulated  blood  in  the  sac  is  afterward 
absorbed ;  and  a  gradual  diminution  and  final  dis- 
appearance of  the  aneurism  in  the  ham  ensue  :  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  induration,  which  sometimes 


remains,  .composed  of  a  remnant  of  the  sac  itself,  or  of 
the  fibrous  part  of  the  blood.  This  slight  hardness  in 
the  cavity  of  the  ham  occasions  ho  inconvenience,  and 
does  not  hinder  the  patient  from  performing  the  mo- 
tions of  the  knee  and  leg  with  quickness  and  safety  — 
(Scarpa,  p.  257,  edit.  2.) 

After  the  operation,  the  circulation  is  carried  on  prin- 
cipally by  the  arteria  profunda,  whose  branches  commu- 
nicate with  the  articular  arteries  of  the  popliteal,  and 
with  arteries  sent  to  the  knee  by  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior tibial.  Large  branches  in  the  sciatic  nerve,  sent 
off  by  the  arteria  profunda,  communicate  very  freely 
with  the  popliteal  artery,  the  articular,  and  branches  of 
the  posterior  tibial.  As  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  farther 
explained,  the  freedom  of  anastomosis  sometimes  leads 
,  to  a  reproduction  of  an  aneurism.  The  femoral  artery 
I  was  tied  by  Mr.  Key,  and  the  patient,  after  being  dis- 
I  charged  cured,  returned  with  a  painful  tumour  in  the 
ham,  attended  with  an  obscure  pulsation.  The  limb 
was  amputated,  and  a  large  artery,  passing  to  the  tu- 
mour, and  situated  nearly  in  the  usual  placeoi'  the  femo- 
ral, required  a  ligature.—  (Lectures,  be.  vol-.  2,  p.  60.) 

When  the  advantages  of  the  foregoing  method  of 
operating  are  contrasted  with  the  dangers  and  seventy 
of  the  practice  of  laying  open  the  aneurismal  tumour, 
and  applying  ligatures  round  the  diseased  part  of  the 
vessel,  it  is  surprising  to  find  any  living  surgeons  still 
expressing  a  preference  to  the  latter  mode  of  treatment 
under  any  circumstances  whatsoever.  Yet  Boyer, 
Roux,  and  a  lew  of  the  modern  French  surgeons,  are  in 
this  way  of  thinking,  which  reminds  me  of  their  slow- 
ness to  adopt,  at  every  opportunity,  union  by  the  first 
intention,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  decided  advances 
to  perfection  ever  made  in  the  practice  of  surgery.  The 
severity  and  difficulties  of  the  old  method  of  operating, 
in  cases  of  politeal  aneurism,  are  most  faithfully  de- 
picted by  Scarpa.  In  the  ham,  says  he,  the  artery  lies 
very  deep.  The  space  is  limited  and  narrow,  within 
which  it  can  be  broughtinto  view  and  tied,  without  risk 
of  tying  along  with  it,  or  of  destroying,  some  of  the 
principal  anastomoses  formed  by  the  articular  arteries 
of  the  knee.  On  account  ofthe  depth  of  the  artery,  it  is 
difficult  to  pass  any  instrument  round  it,  without  inclu- 
ding other  parts ;  and  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  draw  the 
ligature  on  the  vessel  with  a  proper  degree  of  tightness. 
Scarpa  then  comments  on  the  disadvantages  of  tying  the 
lacerated,  diseased  part  of  the  vessel,  which  is  some- 
times so  high  up,  that,  in  order  to  apply  the  ligature 
above  it,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  through  the  long  head  of 
the  triceps,  and  make  a  passage  through  into  the  thigh. 
Or,  the  diseased  or  lacerated  part  of  the  artery  is  situa- 
ted so  low  down  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  including,  either  in  the  incision  or  the 
ligature,  the  lower  anastomosing  articular  arteries, 
on  the  preservation  of  which  the  circulation  and  life 
of  the  subjacent  part,  of  the  limb  in  a  great  measure 
depend.  We  must  add  to  all  this  the  violence  unavoid- 
ably done  to  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  which  an  assistant 
must  hold  drawn  to  one  side  of  the  wound  nearly  the 
whole  time  of  the  operation.  The  proceeding  is  also 
liable  to  other  great  difficulties,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
caae  reported  by  Masotti  (Dis.  sul  Aneurysma,  p.te), 
where  the  popliteal  artery  was  so  firmly  united,  and,  as 
it  where,  confused  with  the  vein,  the  nerve,  the  tendons 
of  the  neighbouring  muscles,  and  the  periosteum,  that 
the  cavity  ofthe  ham  presented  the  appearance  of  an 
mtneatemass  of  parts,  not  easily  separable  from  one  an- 
other. Lastly,  the  operation  leaves  a  large  deep  wound, 
layingopen  the  whole  cavity  of  the  ham,  and  followed 
by  copious  suppuration,  sinuses  and  necrosis  ofthe  heads 
of  the  femurand  tibia.  If  the  patient  be  not  hurried  into 
the  grave  by  these  affections,  and  even  if  the  parts  in  the 
ham  heal,  he  is  almost  always  left  with  an  incurable 
contraction  of  his  knee,  and  perpetual  lameness.  Thus, 
Masotti  (Op.  cit.  p.  17)  relates  one  case,  where  the 
subsequent  effect  caused  such  destruction  of  the  soft 
parts  in  the  ham,  that  not  a  vestige  of  artery,  vein,  or 
sciatic  nerve  was  left,  and  the  patient  remained  all  the 
rest  of  his  life  with  a  paralytic  leg,  and  ulcers  and  fis- 
tulas all  round  the  knee.— (Scarpa  on  Aneurisin,p.  251.) 

I  shall  now  advert  to  a  few  facts  in  the  history  of 
surgery,  which  eventually  led  to  the  bold  and  success- 
ful operations  adopted  in  modern  times  for  the  cure  of 
aneurisms  of  the  femoral  and  popliteal  arteries.  The 
earliest  case  of  which  the  particulars  are  recorded 
amounting  to  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  lower  ex- 
tremity might  be  duly  supplied  with  blood,  notwith- 
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standing  the  femoral  artery  had  been  tied  nign  [up  in 
the  thigh,  is  the  example  related  by  M.  A.  Severinus 
of  a  false  aneurism  of  the  thigh,  about  eight  fingers' 
breadth  below  the  groin,  caused  by  a  musket-ball  wound. 
In  this  instance,  Severinus  tied  the  femoral  artery  above 
and  below  the  aperture  in  it,  and  not  only  was  the  pa- 
tient's life  . saved,  but  the  use  of  the  limb  also  preserved. 
—(Chirurgia:  Efficacis,  p.  2,  Enarratoria.)  The  next 
authentic  case  of  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery,  is 
that  reported  by  Saviard,  where  Bottentuit,  in  1688,  tied 
this  artery  on  account  of  a  false  aneurism,  the  result 
of  sword-wound,  at  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the 
thigh.  The  surgeons  called  into  consultation  were 
immediately  convinced,  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  take  up  the  femoral  artery  ;  but  they  were  tear- 
ful lest  the  patient  should  perish  of  bleeding  ere  the 
opening  in  the  yessel  could  be  found ;  and  in  case  the 
artery  were  secured,  they  apprehended  the  obstruction 
of  the  circulation  would  be  followed  by  mortification 
of  the  limb.  The  patient  was  therefore  first  prepared 
for  his  fate  by  the  administration  of  the  sacrament.  A 
band  was  then  applied  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
limb,  and  tightened  by  means  of  a  stick  with  which  it 
was  twistedj  a  piece  of  pasteboard  being  put  under  the 
knot,  in  order  to  render  the  constriction  less  painful. 
The  tumour  was  then  opened,  the  clotted  blood  ex- 
tracted, and  the  opening  in  the  artery  detected  by 
slackening  the  tourniquet.  A  curved  needle,  armed 
with  a  double  ligature,  was  then  introduced  under  the 
femoral  artery,  and  one  of  the  cords  was  tied  above, 
and  the  other  below  the  wound  in  the  vessel.  Then 
follows  a  curious  passage,  showing  the  operator's  judg- 
ment at  that  time,  respecting  the  impropriety  of  inter- 
posing any  cylinder  of  linen  between  the  knot  of  the 
ligature  and  the  artery,  as  some  of  the  old  surgeons  at 
that  time  used  to  do,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  moderns. 
"  On  ne  suit  point  de  petites  compresses  sur  le  corps 
de  I'artere  au-dessus  du  nceud,  comme  font  quelques 
uns,  parceque  Von  jugea  quHl  etoit  (Vune  grande  con- 
sequence de  Her  tres-i  troitement  une  artire  si  consi- 
d  rable,  ce  que  Von  n'auroit  pas  eti  sur  de,  faire  en 
interposant  la  petite  compresse,"  <fce.  For  greater  secu- 
rity, assistants  who  relieved  each  other  in  turn  kept 
up  constant  pressure  on  the  tied  part  of  the  vessel  for 
twenty-four  hours.  In  six  weeks,  the  patient  recover- 
ed, and  afterward  enjoyed  such  good  health  that  he  |  high  situation, 
■went  through  several  campaigns—  (Saviard,  Nouveau  Besides  these  facts,  surgeons  derived  every  encou- 
Recueild'Observations  Chir.  Obs.  63,  l2mo.  Paris.  1702.)  ragement  to  attempt  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism,  by 
Now,  with  respect  to  these  two  cases,  it  merits  atten-   the  ligature  of  the  artery  above  the  tumour,  from  the 


Many  unsuccessful  cases  have  been 'reported I,  and I 
know  of  one  which  has  failed  m  the  nand*  °f  aJ's"n 
guished  surgeon,  the  aneurismal  tumour  still  rema  n 
Pug,  although  the  femoral  artery  was  'ed  above 
tumour.  In  this  case  the  disease  is  no  doubt  seated  in 
the  profunda,     v  ,   .  . 

Many  surgical  writers  and  teachers  have  inculcated 
the  doctrine,  that  when  the  aneurism  is  situated  in  the 
thigh,  the  ligature  must  always  be  applied  beLow  the 
bifurcation,  lest  the  circulation  of  the  limb  should  suf- 
fer. A  distinguished  surgeon  of  Philadelphia,  prefer- 
red opening  the  sac  of  a  femoral  aneurism,  and  apply- 
ing his  ligature  below  the  profunda,  rather  than  ven- 
ture to  tie  the  artery  higher  up.  The  operation  failed, 
however,  and  the  tumour  still  remains.  That  such 
fears  are  wholly  groundless,  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted from  analogy,  furnished  as  we  are  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  innominata,  the  common  iliac,  and 
even  the  aorta  itself,  may  be  obliterated,  and  yet  the 
anastomosing  vessels  continue  the  circulation.  But 
Dr.  Whitridge,  an  accomplished  surgeon  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  has  afforded  a  demonstration  in  a  case  of 
aneurism  in  the  thigh  from  a  gun-shot  wound,  in 
which  he  tied  the  femoral  artery  just  below  Poupaft's 
ligament,  and  of  course  above  the  point  at  which  the 
profunda  goes  off.  This  case  has  been  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  the  patient  recovered  without  any  sensible 
interruption  in  the  circulation,  and  without  any  unto- 
ward symptom. 

The  cases  in  which  the  femoral  artery  divides  high- 
up,  which  Professor  Godman  has  shown  are  by  no 
means  unfrequent,  may  account  for  the  occasional 
failures  of  this  operation,  and  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  by  the  judicious  surgeon.  As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, applicable  to  all  other  cases,  when  the  aneurism 
is  situated  immediately  below  the  bifurcation,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  profunda,  it  is  safer,  and  also  better 
surgery,  to  apply  the  ligature  above.  The  action  of  the 
profunda  may  endanger  the  success  of  the  operation, 
and  the  most  profound  surgeon  may  sometimes  mis- 
take the  seat  of  the  disease. — Reese.] 

These  and  other  cases  which  might  be  quoted,  fur- 
nished ample  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  anasto- 
mosing vessels  in  the  support  of  the  limb,  though  the 
femoral  artery  had  been  tied,  or  obliterated  in  a  very 


tion,  that  though  Heister,  Morgagni,  and  others,  en 
deavoured  to  explain  the  success,  by  supposing  that 
each  t  of  the  patients  in  question  must  have  had  two 
femoral  arteries,  both  Severinus  and  Saviard  were  wise 
enough  to  avoid  making  any  such  erroneous  inference 
themselves.   At  a  later  period,  Guattani  laid  bare  the 
femoral  artery,  as  it  passed  under  Poupart's  ligament, 
compressed  it  against  the  ramus  of  the  pubes,  by 
means  of  graduated  compresses  retained  with  a  firm 
roller,  and  thus  obtained  the  speedy  obliteration  of  the 
vessel,  and  cured  the  aneurism,  which  had  been  first 
injudiciously  opened. — (De  Externus  Aneurismatibus, 
Hist.  13,  ito.  Romas,  1772.)   In  the  same  book  is  given 
the  case  of  an  inguinal  aneurism,  which,  when  it  had 
continued  three  months,  and  become  equal  in  size  to  a 
large  fist,  was  attacked  with  gangrene,  whereby  the 
aneurismal  sac  was  quickly  destroyed,  and  the  femoral 
artery  was  obliterated  for  a  considerable  extent  from 
the  crural  arch  downwards.  The  sloughs  were  thrown 
off,  however,  and  the  ulcer  had  in  a  great  measure 
healed,  when  the  patient  fell  a  victim  to  debility.— 
(Hi"t.  17.)  Here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  .that  during  the 
five  weelcs  this  man  lived  after  the  obliteration  of  the 
femoral  artery  above  the  origin  of  the  profunda,  not 
only  the  circulation  and  life  of  the  whole  limb  were 
preserved,  but  the  auxiliary  arteries,  coming  from 
within  the  pelvis,  proved  capable  of  limitingthe  progress 
of  the  mortification  of  the  parts  round  the  aneurism, 
and  of  commencing  the  healing  process  in  a  manner 
which  raised  great  hopes  of  a  cure.   A  similar  fact  is 
also  recorded  by  Dr.  Clarke.— (Duncan's  Med.  Com- 
ment, vol.  3.) 

[In  cases  of  aneurism  in  the  thigh,  it  is  not  always 
practicable  to  decide  with  absolute  certainty  whether 
the  disease  is  situated  in  the  femoral  artery,  or  in  the 
profunda;  and  even  when  it  obviously  originates  with 
the  former,  the  latter  is  often  deeply  involved,  particu- 
larly when  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing. 


elucidations  given  by  Winslow  and  Haller  concerning 
the  numberless  inosculations  which  exist  between  the 
upper  and  lower  articular  arteries.  Haller  even  drew 
the  conclusion,  that  if  the  course  of  the  blood  were  in- 
tercepted in  the  popliteal  artery,  between  the  origins 
of  the  two  orders  of  articular  branches,  such  anasto- 
moses would  suffice  for  carrying  on  the  circulation  in 
the  leg.  And  at  length,  Heister,  weighing  the  ana 
tomicai  observations  of  Winslow  and  Haller,  and  th» 
facts  lecorded  by  Severinus  and  Saviard,  first  proposed 
applying  to  popliteal  aneurisms  an  operation,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  those  two  cases,  had  until  his 
time  been  restricted  chiefly  to  aneurisms  of  the  bra- 
chial artery. — (Dis.  de  Genuum  Structurd  eorumque 
Morbis.    Disp.  Chir.  Halleri,  t.  4.) 

It  was  in  Italy  that  the  earliest  operations  were  un- 
dertaken for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurisms,  by  Guat- 
tani, or  rather  by  a  German  surgeon  named  Keysler, 
as  would  appear  from  a  letter  written  by  Testa  to 
Cotunni. — (See  Pelletan,  Clinique  Chir.  t.  ].)  The 
success  obtained  by  those  surgeons  soon  led  others  to 
imitate  them,  and  by  degrees,  the  praclice  of  tying  the 
femoral  artery  became  common  both  in  cases  of  aneu- 
rism and  wounds  ;  and  from  the  observations  of  Heis- 
ter (Haller  Disp.  Chir.  t.  5),  Acrell  (Murray  de  Aneu- 
rysm. Femori.s),  Leslie  (Edin.  Med.  Comment.)  Ham- 
ilton (7?.  Bell's  Surgery,  vol.  1),  Burschall  (Med.  Obs. 
and  Inq.  vol.  3),  Leber  (Dchaen,  Ratio  Mcdendi  t  7) 
and  Jussy  (Ancien  Journ.  de  Med.  t.  42),  it  was 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  circu- 
lation might  continue  in  the  limb  after  the  obliteration 
of  the  femoral  artery,  whether  such  obliteration  were 
effected  by  direct  pressure  or  the  ligature 

The  exact  period  when  the  first  operation  of  lavine 
open  the  tumour  and  tying  the  popliteal  artery  wal 
performed  in  England,  is  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  particu- 
t£&'&5kt  However,  judging  from  the  observa- 
tions made  on  this  practice  in  the  writings  of  Pott 
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{Remarks  on  Palsy,  S-p.  8m  Land.  1779),  of  Wilmer 
(Cases  and  Remarks  in  Surgery,  8vo.  Land.  1779),  of 
Kirkland  (Thoughts  on  Amputation,  Svo.  Land.  1780), 
and  of  others,  it  is  clear  that  this  method  of  treatment 
had  been  often  done  in  this  country  earlier  than  the 
dates  of  those  works,  and  as  would  appear  with  little 
or  no  success.  The  earliest  attempt  of  this  kind  in 
France  was  made  by  Chopart  in  1781  (Rnux,  Nou- 
veaux  EUmens  de  M  d.  Opiratoire,  t.  1,  p.  556),  about 
five-and-twenty  years  after  the  examples  set  by  Guat- 
tani  in  Italy;  but  Chopart  failed  in  his  endeavours  to 
repress  the  bleeding  from  the  exposed  cavity  of  the 
tumour,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  amputate  the 
limb.  Subsequently  to  this  attempt,  the  operation  was 
undertaken  by  Pelletan  in  two  instances,  the  termina- 
tions of  which  were  successful  :  consequently,  this 
surgeon  may  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
having  proved  to  his  countrymen  the  possibility  of 
curing  the  popliteal  aneurism,  by  laying  open  the  tu- 
mour, and  securing  the  artery  in  the  ham. 

The  severity  and  frequent  ill  success  of  this  method 
of  operating  I  have  already  noticed,  nor  shall  I  repeat 
the  objections  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  Hunterian 
practice,  the  great  peculiarities  of  which  were  tying 
the  artery  at  some  distance  above  the  disease,  arid  not 
opening  the  swelling  at  all,  Richerand  se.ems  offended 
that  Hunter's  name  should  be  affixed  to  an  operation, 
which  he  conceives  was  in  reality  the  invention  of 
Guillemeau.  Here  we  observe,  ^Etius  again  puts  in  a 
prior  claim,  and  with  much  more  effect,  because  the 
method  of  which  he  speaks  truly  resembled  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's, inasmuch  as  the  vessel  is  directed  to  be  lied  at 
some  distance  above  the  swelling,  while  Guillemeau 
only  tied  the  artery  close  above  the  disease,  and  opened 
the  swelling,  a  serious  deviation  from  the  Hunterian 
practice. 

Guillemeau,  a  disciple  of  Ambrose  Pare,  having  to 
treat  an  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  the  conse- 
quence of  bleeding,  exposed  the  artery  above  the  tu- 
mour, tied  this  vessel,  then  opened  the  sac,  took  out 
the  coagulated  blood,  and  dressed  the  wound,  which 
'healed  by  suppuration.  After  more  than  a  century, 
Anel,  on  being  consulted  about  a  similar  case,  tied  the 
artery  above  the  swelling,  which  was  left  to  itself. 
The  pulsation  ceased,  the  tumour  became  smaller,  and 
hard,  and  after  some  months  no  traces  of  the  disease 
were  perceptible. 

In  1785,  Desault  operated  in  the  same  manner  for  a 
popliteal  aneurism  :  the  swelling  diminished  by  one- 
half,  and  the  throbbings  ceased ;  on  the  20th  day  it 
burst,  Coagulated  blood  and  pus  were  discharged  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  wound,  after  continuing  a  long 
time  fistulous,  at  length  healed.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  says  Richerand,  Hunter  applied  the 
ligature  somew]iat  differently  :  instead  of  placing  it 
cjose  to  the  swelling,  or  directly  above  it,  he  put  it  on 
the  inferior  part  of  the  femoral  artery. — (See  Nosogr, 
Chir.  t.  4,  p.  98,  99,  edit.  2.) 

Unquestionably,  Anel  did,  in  one  solitary  instar»ce, 
tie  the  humeral  artery  immediately  above  an  aneurism 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  effected"  a  cure  without 
opening  the  swelling  (Suitt  de  la  Nouvelle  M  thode 
de  guerir les  fistules  lachrymales,  p.  251,  Turin,  1714); 
but  he  did  not  think  of  applying  the  plan  to  the  femoral 
artery,  or  draw  the  attention  of  French  surgeons 
sufficiently  to  the  matter,  to  make  them  imitate  this 
operation  :  on  the  contrary,  the  method  fell  into  obli- 
vion, and  was  never  repeated.  With  regard  to  De- 
sault's  operation,  said  to  have  been  done  in  an  earlier 
part  of  1785  than  Mr.  Hunter's  first  operation,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  that  Desault  tied  the  popliteal  artery 
itself,  while  the  grand  object  in  Mr.  Hunter's  method1 
was  to  take  up  the  femoral  artery,  at  a  distance  from 
the  disease,  and  that  it  is  this  last  mode  alone  which 
has  gained  such  approbation,  and  been  attended  with 
unparalleled  success.  »     ■  '• 

The  French  surgeons  have  not  practised  the  Hun- 
terian operation  with  the  Same  degree  of  success  with 
which  it  is  now  performed  in  England,  and  conse- 
quently they  very  commonly  pursue  the  old  method  of 
opening  the  sac,  &c.  Even  Boyer  avers  his  relinquish- 
ment of  what  he  calls  Anel's  plan.— (Traite  des  Mai. 
Okir.  t.  2,  p.  148.)  But  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at 
their  ill  success,  when  we.  hear  that  they  neglect  the 
right  principles  on  which  ligatures  ought  to  be  applied 
to  arteries,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Jones  in  his  work  on 
hemorrhage.   Even  Baron  Dupuytren  adheres  to  the 


use  of  ligatures  of  reserve ;  and  Boyer  applies  four 
loose  ligatures  round  the  artery,  besides  two  tight  ones : 
and  consequently,  a  large  portion  of  the  vessel  lies 
separated  from  its  natural  connexions,  and  irritated  by 
these  extraneous  substances  Hunter's  first  operation 
nearly  failed  also  on  account  of  so  many  ligatures, 
none  of  whjch  were  tightened  so  as  to  cut  through  the 
inner  coats  of  the  artery,  and  thus  promote  its  closure. 
— (See  Hemorrhage.)  With  reference  to  the  operation 
of  popliteal  aneurism,  Rosenmuller's  Chir.  Anat. 
Plates  deserve  to  be  consulted,  Part  3,  Tab.  8  9. 
Scarpa's  and  Tiedemann's  matchless  engravings,  and 
Haller's  Icones  should  likewise  be  examined. 

ANEURISMS  OF  THE  LEG,  FOOT,  FOREARM,  AND  HAND. 

Doubts  were  not  long  ago  entertained  respecting  the 
possibility  of  curing  an  aneurism  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  calf  of  the  leg  by  tying  the  femoral  artery  in  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.— (Instituto  di  Ital.  Scienze  ed 
Arti,  vol.  I, parte  2,  p.  266.)  The  author  here  referred 
16  was  led  by  this  uncertainty  to  have  recourse  in  one 
instance  to  the  severe  method  of  laying  open  the  tu- 
mour, in  order  to  get  at  the  vessel  lower  down.  On 
this  case,  Scarpa  makes  some  correct  reflections :  the 
operator  (says  he)  assured  himself,  that,  on  compress- 
ing the  femoral  artery  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  the  tumour  at  the  top  of  the  calf  ceasid  to  pul- 
sate ;  and  that,  when  the  compression  was  continued 
for  some  time,  the  swelling  partly  disappeared,  and 
became  softer.  It  ought  to  have  been  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  aneurism  might  have  been  cured  by 
tying  the  trunk  of  the  femoral  artery,  as  described,  in 
the  foregoing  section.  In  Scarpa's  work  is  a  case  in 
which  an  aneurism  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  popliteal 
artery  was  cured  by  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery. 
— (See  p.  451,  ed.  2.)  Mr.  Hodgson  has  seen  three  an- 
eurisms situated  at  the  commencement  of  the  tibial 
arteries,  cured  by  the  same  operation. — (Ori  Diseases 
of  Arteries,  &c.  p.  437.)  But,  as  Scarpa  remarks, 
though  the  Hunterian  operation  answers  in  the  cure 
of  aneurism  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  it  is  not  so  effectual  for 
aneurisms  situated  on  the  back  or  palm  of  the  hand,  or 
the  dorsum  or  sole  of  the  foot.  The  free  communi- 
cation which  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries  keep  up 
with  each  other  in  the  hand,  and  the  tibial  arteries  have 
have  in  the  foot,  prevent  the  operation  from  succeeding 
whether  the  brachial  or  femoral  artery,  or  one  of  the  two 
large  arteries  of  the  forearm  or  leg,  be  tied.  In  proof 
of  this  statement,  Scarpa  cites  two  cases  of  aneurism 
seen  by  himself ;  one  on  the  instep,  the  other  in  the 
sole  of  the  foot ;  and  a  third  case  of  the  same  dis- 
ease in  the  latter  situation ;  all  of  which  were  found 
to  be  in  curable  by  the  ligature  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 
—(P.  311.)  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  operation  of 
tying  this  vessel  where  it.  passes  over  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  might  succeed,  if  aided  by  compression,  applied 
so  as  to  stop  the  current  through  the  other  main  chan- 
nel ;  and  he  seems  to  approve  of  this  practice,  be- 
cause the  plan  of  tying  the  artery  above  and  below  the 
disease  (which  is  the  most  certain  means  of  cure) 
could  not  be  done,  without  extensive  incisions  in  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  In  an  aneurism  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg,  Mr.  Hodgson  judiciously  insists  upon  the  prudence 
of  tying  the  artery,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tumour, 
because  the  recurrent  circulation  through  the  large 
inosculations  in  the  foot  might  still  cause  the  swelling 
to  enlarge,  in  consequence  of  the  blood  sent  into  the 
sac  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  vessel,  passing 
through  the  aneurysmal  cavity  into  branches  arising  from 
the  artery  between  the  aneurism  and  the  ligature— (P. 
428.)  However,  in  one  case  of  aneurism  of  the  ante- 
rior tibial  artery,  Mr.  H.  Cline  applied  a  ligature  just 
above  the  tumour  without  success,  and  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  expressly  recommends  making  an  incision  in  the 
sac,  and  applying  a  ligature  both  above  and  below  the 
swelling.— (Lectures,  cS-c.  vol.  2,  p.  63.)  When  an  aneu  „ 
rism  arises  from  the  radial,  ulnar,  or  interrosseous  ar- 
teries near  the  elbow,  tying  the  brachial  will  suffice ;  but 
if  the  disease  be  lower  down,  the  vessel  from  which  it  ' 
proceeds  must  be  taken  up  near  the  swelling. — (Hodg 
son,  p.  393.)  A  case,  strikingly  illustrative  of  this 
truth  is  recorded  by  Mr.Liston.  J.  M.  P.,  aged  19,  ap- 
plied to  him  on  the  28th  of  July,  on  account  of  an  an- 
eurism of  the  left  radial  artery,  about  the  middle  of  the 
forearm,  occasioned  by  a  wound.  The  tumour  was  as 
lame  as  a  walnut,  and  so  compressible,  that  it  could 
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with  the  effect  of  completely  removing  the  turnout 
On  the  eighteenth  day  aflerward,  however,  a  small 
slough  was  detached  from  the  cicatrix,  and  about  three 
o'clock  next  morning,  a  violent  hemorrhage  took  place. 
Mr.  Liston  then  deemed  it  necessary  to  lay  open  the 
sac,  and  tie  the  artery  above  and  below  the  wound  in 
it.— (See  Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  No.  90,  p.  4.) 

Scarpa  mentions  a.  case,  where  the  dorsal  artery  of 
the  thumb  was  wounded ;  but  as  the  hemorrhage  re- 
turned several  times,  and  pressure  failed  in  suppress- 
ing it,  the  surgeon  took  up  the  radial  artery  at  l  he 
wrist.  After  cutting  off  this  direct  current  of  blood 
towards  the  injured  vessel,  pressure  on  the  wound 
proved  effectual.  Three  months  afterward,  the  pa- 
tient having  died,  the  radial  artery  was  found  impervi- 
ous for  three  fingers'  breadth  below  where  the  ligature 
had  been  applied,  and  the  dorsal  artery  was  likesvi.se 
obliterated  from  the  root  of  the  thumb  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  palmar  arch. 

Mr.  Todd  has  published  a  case  in  which  he  cured  a 
large  aneurismal  swelling  of  the  posterior  side  of  the 
forearm,  by  tying  the  brachial  artery.  From  the  de- 
scription, I  conclude  that  the  disease  was  an  aneurism 
by  anastomosis,  as  it  is  termed ;  but  the  particulars 
given  by  the  author  leave  us  in  doubt  on  this  point. — 
(See  Duolin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  3,  p-  135.) 

The  manner  of  exposing  and  tying  the  principal  ar- 
teries of  the  leg  and  forearm,  will  be  described  under 
the  term  Arteries. 

OF  ANEURISMS  HIGH  UP  THE  FEMORAL  ARTERY. 

Several  facts  already  specified  in  the  preceding  co- 
lumns as  having  occurred  many  years  before  the  ope- 
ration of  tying  the  external  iliac  artery  was  attempted, 
amounted  to  a  full  proof,  that  the  circulation  might  go 
on  in  the  lower  extremity  notwithstanding  the  artery 
in  the  groin  were  tied  or  obliterated.  On  this  point, 
some  of  Guatfani's  cases  were  most  decisive. 

The  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  for  aneu- 
risms of  the  femoral  artery  in  the  bend  of  the  groin, 
has  now  been  practised  so  frequently,  and  the  instances 
of  success  are  so  numerous,  that  all  doubt  concerning 
the  propriety  and  utility  of  the  attempt  has  entirely 
ceased.  The  French,  who  have  evinced  great  back- 
wardness in  espousing  the  Hunterian  method  of  ope- 
rating for  aneurisms,  though  it  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  modern  surgery,  have  also 
shown  great  reluctance  even  to  believe,  much  less  to 
practice,  the  operation  of  tying  the  external  iliac  artery. 
A  Parisian  surgeon,  however,  who  was  in  London  a 
few  years  ago,  saw  the  thing  done,  and  the  eye3  of  his 
brethren  in  the  capital  of  France  have  since  been  a 
little  more  open.  Still,  as  Roux  remarks,  "We  can- 
not but  blame  the  indifference  with  which  the  opera- 
tion is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  latest  French  surgical 
publications.  At  this  moment  (1815)  we  can  reckon 
twenty-three  facts  relative  to  tying  the  external  iliac 
artery,  and  on  fifteen  of  the  patients  it  has  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded. In  these  twenty-three  operations,  I  compre- 
hend the  two  which  were  done  in  France ;  one  at 
Brest,  by  Delaporte,  and  the  other  at  Lyons,  by 
Bouchet;  cases,  the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be 
doubted.  In  the  number  of  successful  cases,  is  to  be 
comprised  Bouchet's  operation,  since  the  patient  lived 
more  than  a  year  afterward,  and  then  died  of  the  con- 
sequences of  an  inguinal  aneurism  of  the  opposite 
side.  Of  the  other  twenty-one  operations,  fifteen  were 
performed  in  London  only,  in  the  several  hospiials  of 
this  metropolis,  by  Abemethy,  Ramsden,  A.  Cooper, 
Brodie,  and  Lawrence ;  gentlemen  who  would  never 
pubiish  forged  cases. 

"  Sir  A.  Cooper  alone  had  tied  the  external  iliac  ar- 
ery  six  times  before  my  journey  to  London,  and  dur 
ing  my  stay  there.  I  saw  him  perform  the  operation 
once.  Four  of  his  patients  were  entirely  well ;  one 
of  the  three  others  died,  the  thirteenth  week  after  the 
operation,  of  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 
At  this  period,  the  circulation  in  the  limb  had  been  re- 
established. I  saw  the  limb  after  it  had  been  injected 
among  Sir  A.  Cooper's  anatomicai  preparations.  Large 
and  beautiful  anastomoses  existed  round  the  pelvis, 
between  the  dilated  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  and 
femoral  arteries, 
the 


Francois,  p.  275,  27G.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  now 
tied  the  external  iliac  artery  in  nine  cases—  (S>ee  Lan- 
cet, vol.  1,  p.  44.) 

The  many  facts  already  published,  exemplifying  the 
propriety  of  this  operation,  must  be  highly  gratifying 
to  Mr.  Abernethy,  by  whose  judgment  it  was  first  sug- 
gested, and  by  whose  enterprising  hand  it  was  first 
practised. 

Mr.  Abernethy  has  been  called  upon  in  several  cases 
to  take  up  the  external  iliac  artery,  and  they  all  prove 
that  the  anastomosing  vessels  were  fully  capable  of 
conveying  blood  enough  into  the  limb  below,  and  that 
a  vessel  even  of  this  size  could  become  permanently 
closed  after  being  tied.  Three  of  the  operations  done 
by  this  gentleman.  I  was  an  eye-witness  of,  and  it  is 
therefore  with  confidence  that  I  can  speak  of  the  ease 
and  simplicity  of  the  requisite  measures  for  securing 
the  external  iliac  artery.— (See  Aberaethy's  Surg,  and 
Physiol.  Essays ;  and  Surgical  Observations,  1804 ; 
Edin.  Med  and  Sv.rg.  Journal  for  January,  1807  ) 

In  Mr.  Abernethy's  first  operation,  performed  in  1796, 
an  incision,  about  three  inches  in  length,  was  made 
through  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  artery,  and  thus  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle  was  laid  bare.  This  was  next 
divided  from  its  connexion  with  Poupart's  ligament,  ii? 
the  direction  of  the  external  wound,  for  the  extent  of 
about  two  inches.  The  margins  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique and  transverse  muscles  being  thus  exposed,  Mr. 
Abernethy  introduced  his  fingers  beneath  them  to  pro- 
tect the  peritoneum,  and  then  divided  them.  Next  he 
pushed  this  membrane,  with  its  contents,  upwards  and 
inwards,  and  took  hold  of  the  external  iliac  artery  with 
his  finger  and  thumb.  It  now  only  remained  to  pass 
a  ligature  round  the  artery,  and  tie  it;  but  this  required 
caution,  on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  the  vein  to  the 
artery.  These  Mr.  A.  separated  with  his  fingers,  and 
introducing  a  ligature  under  the  artery  with  a  common 
surgical  needle,  tied  it  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above 
Poupart's  ligament. — {'•urg.  Essays.) 

The  following  was  the  method  which  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy adopted,  the  second  time  of  tying  the  external 
iliac  artery. 

An  incision  three  inches  in  length  was  made  through 
the  integuments  of  the  abdomen,  beginning  a  little 
above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  extending  upwards;  it 
was  more  than  half  an  inch  on  the  outside  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  abdominal  ring,  to  avoid  the  epigastric 
artery.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  mus- 
cle being  exposed,  was  next  divided  in  the  direction  of 
the  external  wound.  The  lower  part  of  the  internal 
oblique  muscle  was  thus  uncovered,  and  the  finger 
being  introduced  below  the  inferior  margin  of  it  and 
of  the  transversalis  muscle,  they  were  divided  with 
the  crooked  bistoury  for  about  one  inch  and  a  half.  Mr. 
Abernethy  now  introduced  his  finger  beneath  the  bag 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  carried  it  upwards  by  the  side 
of  the  psoas  muscle,  so  as  to  touch  the  artery  about 
two  inches  above  Poupart's  ligament.  He  took  care 
to  disturb  the  peritoneum  as  little  as  possible,  detach- 
ing it  to  no  greater  extent  than  was  requisite  to  admit 
his  two  fingers  to  touch  the  vessel.  The  pulsations 
of  the  artery  made  it  clearly  distinguishable,  but  Mr 
Abernethy  could  not  put  his  finger  round  it  with  fa- 
cility. In  order  to  be  able  to  do  so,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  a  slight  incision  on  each  side  of  it.  Mr.  A.  now 
drew  the  artery  gently  down,  so  as  to  see  it  behind  the 
peritoneum.  By  means  of  ah  eye-probe,  two  ligatures 
were  nnveyed  under  the  vessel ;  one  of  these  was 
carried  upw ards  as  far  as  the  arterv  had  been  detached, 
and  the  other  downwards ;  they  w'ere  firmly  tied,  and 
the  vessel  was  divided  in  the  interspace  between  them. 
—  Surg.  Observ.  1804.) 

In  a  third  instance  of  tying  this  vessel,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy operated  exactly  as  in  the  foregoing  case,  and  with 
complete  success.— (See  Edin.  Surg.  Journ.  Jan.  1807.) 

Mr.  Freer,  of  Birmingham,  who  may  be  said  to 
claim  the  honour  of  having  seconded  Mr.  Abernethy 
in  this  new  practice,  made  an  incision  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  spine  of  the  ileum,  beginning 
about  an  inch  above  it,  and  extending  it  downwards 


oral  arteries.  With  respect  to  the  sixth  pa.ient,  Sam^'Z^c^^Ln^J^^X 
leg  mortified,  and  the  thigh  was  amputated  with- 1  base  of  the  tmZ.^^ta^'^^S  ob! 


the  fnt^r"?  tSPose<I>  was.  carefully  opened,  and  also 
be^l  ^°bll^Ue'  when  tne  finger  being  introduced 
Between  the  peritoneum  and  transversahs?  served  as  a 

muZl?J  f7  ,hHe  Cr°°^d  bis'°^y.  which  divMed  tne 
muscle.  Avoiding  ail'  unnecessary  disturbance  Mr 
Freer  separated  the  peritoneum  wi.hhis  fin4r  Till  he 
could  feel  the  artery  beating,  which  was  so firml v 
bound  down  that  he  could  not  get  his  finger  undeT  u 
.vithout  dividing  its  fascia.    The  vessel  having  bee 
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observanons  which  were  made  some  years  agTby  ft££e 
who,  wryle  he  inclined  to  Mr.  A  bernethy's  method & 


separated  from  The  surrounding'^1  curved"  Si  !nthts  mT"'^6  °f  'eltmg  the  dlre«'°»  °' wound 

needle,  armed  with  a  strong  hgtture  wL  nut  nndpr  k  W     "fance  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  arte", 

and  tied  very  tight,  with  the  intenti'nn  of^ivS  ,„  '  ilence>  afler  many  trials  on  the  dead  subject  he  la?d" 

internal  coats  of  'the  vessel.  The Operation  tdVo a  tTr  t  ?Vh\the  beglnnUlg  of  the  wound  shouM 

perfect  ^--(Freer  mi  Aneurism  J  ™ito    807  ?  little  hiajf  S,"  ^  Ualf  311  inch  a"d  "very 

-^InfeSV^  A  1^1^^^  ~  superior  spine  of  thl 


nprfhrmpr  nf  •       °         w*s  aiso  an  earl' 

furl  Td  of  n,,?Pera,tl0>n:,he  aUDlied  "^yone  liga- 
mre,  ana,  ol  course,  lea  the  artery  undivided  •  the 
event  was  attended  with  perfect  success^  '  ^ 

I  he  followwg  is  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  mode  of  hop 
ratmg  as  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson  :~t  SuSaX 

fihmade;'  Vhr°Ush  tue  i»4uments  irt  the  d^rea  ion 
of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oh  im^P 
muscle.  One  extremity  of  this  incision wToe  situated 
near  the  spine  of  the  ileum :  the  other  wiU  te?rrunate  a 
Utile  above  the  inner  margin  of  the  aTdoS  1 
The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  win  t 
KeCddiarect!on°obfe  ^  ^ZT^tZ  anl 

will  be  seen  passing  under*  the  margin  ofKternat 
oblique  and  transverse  muscles.   The one  ini  k  ?hi 

t^rm^ 

(On  Diseases  of  Arteries,  p.  421  422  )         lonner-  — 

may  be  put  down,  and  the  internal  obMqueiid^m^ 
verse  muscles  raised  fmm  p™„„.X7  _iq_ue  and  trans 


ileum,  andthit  U  SSSSS 
wards  to  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament.-^SS- 
ueawa;  Elemms  de  Med.  Op.  t.l,p  747  4  c  ) 

thvtranrfd4alS0,;  aft,T  repeateQ  tnals'of  Mr.  Aberne- 
ip/t  *  As!.ley  £00Per's  methods  on  the  dead  sub- 

S °"clud?rt  tnat  the  plan  recommended  by  the  lat- 
o  the  anerv l^T™  ^'o^Wlymg  the  ligatoe 
with  f  ^'  b°cauf  more  room  was  obtained  by  it, 
theoXriav  ^  °'  ",e  P^toneum,  than  in' 

to  an,,iv  »  .  y- .  Wh-ere,  however,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  apply  a  ligature  to  a  higher  part  of  the  arterv  in 

^Sb'j^"1^ Y-  L™"1^>  ^  Todd  con- 
- Spp  r£  ,r  ^Der,letIh>„  s  method  should  be  adopted 
-(bee  D-ubhn  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  3,  p  92  1 

ina  case  operated  upon  by  Mr  Kirbv  a  hernia  foi 
lowed  ,n  the  situation  where  the  abdommal  muscles 

openm^nlf  a"d  ?e  ^  obliSed  to  male  an 

opening  in  it    The  protruding  viscera  were  then  nushed 

deMk"artrA'\ahnee<U?a  UgatUrewas  introduced  un 

In  one  remarkable  case,  Mr.  Newbiggin bv  tvhm 
the  external  iliac  artery,  cu'red  both  an  nlu  nal  and  I 
popliteal  aneurism  tcethpr  —  c<*op  e\J  •  I  a 
Surg.  Journal,/^  JtTme,p<:  7?  £T'       '  *"* 

The  many  operations  which  have  now  been  donp  on 
the  external  iliac  artery  have  impressed  me  wfth  a con 
vzction  that  in  subjects  under  a  certain  a?eTherp  is  n^ 


ture  will  "uffipp  In  ,h     "ery  IS  exPosed,  one  liga- 

easy  way  of  findfncr  fh°P  S.ed  by,  S,lr  A"  CooPer  a  "Jore 
iong'itudfnai  ,nds  "ofi  «*1harterlthan  the 
objection  (says  Mr  C r™^  "The 
°P  mating  n  oases  ww/, h  .  A>  CooPer's  mode 
up,  is  by  no  means  wpH  ff  ]  ^  f!Jm0Ur  extends  high 
the  bag  of  me  t"nto^  'r?ded;  for  the  Iower  Pan.  of 
part's  liement^TSA^,  the  ^  »f  Pou" 
tached,  in  order  togetatih„!Ly  ^eube  exP°sed  and  de- 
posterior  part  ofthat l^l^l^  lie«  behind  the 


are  made  on  a  part  of  the  dp!™  loi,eitndin»l  incision 
abdominal  muscles,  and  theTow^^11  Iines  tne 
indsion  reaches  that  pan  of  the 1  !°n  only  of  the 
«be  separated.  Tte'co^Z^^*^ 


natients  of  Sir  i  rw  6™  6,c"''  J«ese  three  were 
ColliPr  k  •  CooPer'  Bo«chet  of  Lyons,  and  Mr 
d°h  Tn?fhPr0portlon  is  not  »  much  as  one  in 
in  tL  T  6  three  mstances  cf  gangrene  were  not  aU 
in  the  circumstances  which  permitted  the  ew n?  tn  h» 

cess^he  old  snrT8'  whicl?  0^a«oued  the Mtad  sue! 
anew  sms  and  hPgr  nf^  the  treatment  of  popliteal 
rS ^  for  tl?P  ,M,rp  rrt0ld'  ma"y  >'ears  aS°-  that  ope- 
ter TnotVf^pi  ,°f  aneurlsms  would  answer  bet- 
w  AmLwZ ed  so^ng  as  formeriy.-(See  TA0Wto 
in  mlZn,Zh  t C-  ^  Lmui- 178°0  I  Join  Kirkland 
aneurisms "  ?  "  '  ^5  Without  ^collecting  that  all 
™U™  , ap  attended  with  a  chance  of  getting  well 
Sffn  y  ln  th;e  course  of  time-  m  saw  the  in- 
yZ  Hos^iirw1011  did  80  under  Dr"  Albert  in  the 
nnr h»nQ 1  It  '  but  as  tnis  also  is  a  rare  incident,  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  ought  to  influence  us  against  having 
speedy  recourse  to  an  operation.  Besides,  the  cure  bf 
pnHai!!maUOn,  and  sIougning  appears  to  me  to  beat- 
tended  in  reality  with  more  peril  than  a  well-executed 
operation,  and  consequently  has  less  recommendations 
than  many  may  imagine.  Had  not  Dr.  Albert's  pS 
been  a  very  strong  man,  he  would  certainlv  have  fiuien 
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avictii .  to  the  extensive  disease  which  the  bursting 
and  sloughing  of  the  tumour  created.  Thus  Dela- 
ys patient  died  of  the  mass  of  disease :  which  the 
tumour  itself  made;  for  it  had  been  suffered .to  attain 
too  large  a  size,  so  that  when  it  inflamed  the  effects 
were  fatal.- (See  Richerand,  Nosogr.  Cnir.  t.  %  P- 
^be^ve'Dr.  Wilmot's  observation  is i  perfectly  cor- 

^The^re^es^anery  that  conveys  blood  into  the  lower 

^ittTlist  of  some  of  the  successful  examples 
■of  tWs  opeiation.  Mr.  Abernethy,  2  cases  (Surgical 
Works  Z 1);  Freer  and  Tomlinson,  Z{Freerm  Anm- 
rism 1807) ;  s\r  A.  Cooper,  4  (Hodgson  on  Diseases  of 
ArTer  es  p  417);  Gondlad,  1  (Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 

!  J.8,  A;  Brodie,  1  (Hodgson,  oy.citp 
419);  Lawrence,  1  (Med.  Ctar,  Trans.  »*A  £  2°5)' 
J.S.  Soden,  1  (Same  work,  vol  7  p.  536) .  G.  IV or 
man  1  (Same  work,  vol.  10,  p.  95,  A  c);  E.Salmon,  , 
Tiameiork,vol.li);  Bouchet   1  W^^Ope- 
ratoire  t  1.  p.  744);  J.  S.  Dorsey,  1  (Elements  of 
Surgery  vol.  l,P.  180,  Philadelphia,  1813) ;  Mouland, 
1  (Bulletin  de  la  Facult?  de  M  decme  de Paris   t.  S, 
V-  535);  Dupuytren,  1  (French  Transl.  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
lon>swork,t.\,  p.  215);  Dr  Cole      &M  d*s 
Travaux  de  la  Socicte  d' Emulation  de  laVilUdetam- 
irai,  1817,  or  Land.  Med.  Repository) ;. Dr.  Wilmot ,  1 
(Dublin  Hospital  Reports,vol.2,p.fS,Sc),KiTbv 
1  (Cases  with  Observations,  &-c.  8vo.  Land..  1819) ,  ur. 
POst,  1  (American  Med.  and  Philos.  Ptguster,  vol.  4) ; 
Newbiggin,  1  (Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  Jan.  1, 
1816)  •  J.  C.  Warren,  1  (New-England  Journal,  or 
Anderson's  Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  l,p.  13G).    In  this 
case  the  epigastric  artery  arose  from  the  anterior  and 
inner  part  of  the  sac,  and  gave  origin  to  the  obturator 
while  the  circumflex  ilii  originated  from  the  outer  part 
of  the  sac.   All  these  vessels  were  greatly  enlarged, 
and  the  epigastric  rendered  the  necessary  detachment 
of  the  external  iliac  troublesome. 

Some  particulars  of  the  case  of  ruptured  inguinal 
aneurism,  in  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  tied  the  aorta,  will 
be  hereafter  noticed.  -  (See  Aorta.) 

Rosenmuller's  Chir.  Anat.,  Tiedcmann's  and  Scarpa  s 
Plates,  in  illustration  of  the  operation  of  tying  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  artery,  merit  notice. 

CASKS  OF  GLUTEAL  ANEURISM   CURED  BY  TYING  THE 
INTERNAL  ILIAC  ARTERY. 

Tne  gluteal  artery  is  large ;  from  its  situation  liable 
to  wounds;  from  its  size  subject  to  aneurism.  Dr. 
Jeffray,  of  Glasgow,  was  consulted  m  a  case  where 
the  gluteal  artery  had  been  wounded.  He  urged  the 
propriety  of  tying  the  vessel  where  it  had  been  in- 
jured. This  sensible  advice  was  at  first  rejected,  and 
when  the  friends  at  last  consented,  the  operation  was 
too  late,  as,  while  preparation  was  making  for  it,  the 
tumour  burst,  and  the  patient  expired  in  a  few  moments. 

Thenden  also  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the 
gluteal  artery  was  wounded  in  the  dilatation  of  a  gun- 
shot wound,  and  the  patient  lost  his  life.— (See  Scarpa 
on  Aneurism,  p.  407,  ed.  2.) 

Mr.  John  Bell,  however,  tied  the  gluteal  artery  in  a 
case  where  it  was  wounded,  and  the  patient  was  saved. 

TThe  late  Dr.  Cocke  and  Davidge,  professors  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  tied  the  gluteal  artery  for  an 
aneurism  of  immense  size,  with  entire  success.  The 
natient  was  one  whose  gluteal  muscles  were  exceed- 
inelv  large,  and  the  extent  and  boldness  of  the  incision 
rivafled  the  herculean  case  reported  by  Mr.  Bell  U 
will  nresentlybe  seen  that  even  when  the  extent  of 
rte  disease "forbids  this  attempt,  the  ligature  of  the  in- 
ternal iliac  will  afford  a  means  ol  relief.- Reese  ] 

Mr.  Stevens,  surgeon  in  Santa  Cm/,  tne  gentleman 


ture  round  the  interna  iliac  aney,     ^  ^ 


Tl^K"  ^*"  haa  8  patiem 

"one  oi  the  first  surgeons  in  ,  ^. 

with  gluteal  aneurism.  1 


[*  Dr.  Mott  has  tied  the  external  iliac  four  times  with 
complete  success. — Reese.] 


with  gluteal  aneurism.  t0  death, 

lowed  to  burst  W?.  that  the  following  case 

"  I  sincerely  trust  j     sucU  an  occurrence 

may  be  the  means  ot  preveiuu'b 

in,S  a  negro  woman  from  the  Bambara  country 
in  aS  was  Imported  as  a  slave  into  ^  West  In- 
in  Airica,  ™  »  p  purchased  for  the  es- 

255fi£ WGr  en;  t  the  Vperty  of  the  heirs 
S  v  r„mll  Esq    I  saw  her  first  in  the  beginning 
of  Decern*  r,  F812.    She  had  a  tumour  on  the  left  hip, 
over  the  sciatic  notch.    It  was  nearly  as  large  as  a 
child's  head,  and  pulsated  very  strongly.   She  could 
assien  no  cause  for  the  disease.   It  had  commenced, 
about  nine  months  before,  with  slight  pain  m  the  part; 
and  had  gradually  increased  to  its  present  size.  She 
was  now  much  reduced,  in  great  misery,  and  ready  to 
submit  to  any  operation.- (bee  Mcdtco-Chir.  Trans, 
vol  5  ?>  425  )   Mr.  Stevens  had  tied  the  internal  iliac 
on  the  dead  body,  and  believed  that  it  might  be  done 
with  safety  on  the  living.   The  following  is  some  ac- 
count of  the  operation  :  "  On  -the  2,th  of  December, 
1S12  (savsMr.  Stevens),  I  tied  the  artery  in  the  pre- 
sence of"  Dr.  Lang,  Dr.  Van  Brackle,  Mr.  Nelthropp, 
and  Mr  Ford,  the  manager  of  the  estate.   An  incision, 
about  five  inches  in  length,  was  made  on  the  left  side, 
in  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  abdomen,  parallel 
with  the  epigastric  artery,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  on  the 
outer  side  of  it.    The  skin,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the 
three  thin  abdominal  muscles,  were  successively  di- 
vided •  the  peritoneum  was  separated  from  its  loose 
connexion  with  the  iliacus  internus  and  psoas  magnus; 
it  was  then  turned  almost  directly  inwards,  m  a  di- 
rection from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ileum  to  the  division  of  the  common  iliac  artery. 
In  the  cavity  which  I  had  now  made,  I  felt  for  the  in- 
ternal iliac,  insinuated  the  point  of  my  fore-finger  be- 
hind it,  and  then  pressed  the  artery  between  my  finger 
and  thumb.   Dr.  Lang  now  felt  the  aneurism  behind; 
the  pulsation  had  entirely  ceased,  and  the  tumour  was 
disappearing.   I  examined  the  vessel  m  the  pelvis;  it 
was  healthy  and  free  from  its  neighbouring  connex- 
ions   I  then  passed  a  ligature  behind  the  artery  and 
tied  it  about  half  an  inch  from  its  origin.  The  tumour 
disappeared  almost  immediately  after  the  operation, 
and  the  wound  healed  kindly.   About  the  end  of  the 
fhird  Week  the  ligature  came  away,  and  in  six  weeKS 
the  woman  was  perfectly  well.  • 

This  is  the  first  example  in  which  the  internal  mac 
was  tied.  The  operation  was  not  attended  with  mud 
difficulty  or  pain,  and  not  an  ounce  of  blood  was  lost. 

Mr.  Stevens  had  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  ureter, 
which,  when  the  peritoneum  was  turned  inwards,  tin- 
lowed  it.  Had  it  remained  over  the  artery,  Mr.  ae- 
vens  says  that  he  could  easily  have  turned  it  asido 
with  his  finger.-(See  a  particular  history  of  this  case 
in  Medico-Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  422, .  c.) 

A  second  instance,  in  which  the  interna  iliac  artery 
was  tied,  was  some  time  ago  communicated  to  me  pu°- 
lic.   The  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  oi 
York,  on  account  of  a  gluteal  aneurism.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  particulr-.rs,  as  related  by  this  gen- 
tleman :-Thomas  Cost,  aged  29,  presented  nimsell  at 
the  York  County  Hospital,  April  20th,  1817    {  * 
a  tall,  strong,  active  bargeman,  not  corpulent,  but  very 
muscular.    He  was  enduring  great  pain  from  a  large, 
renitent,  pulsating  tumour,  situated  under  the  giwe<i» 
of  the  right  side ;  an  obvious  aneurism.   It  had  exis  ea 
about  nine  months,  and  was  the  consequence  of  a  mow 
from  a  stone. '  In  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Lanson  ana 
Dr.  Wake,  the  necessity  of  the  operation  was  deter- 
mined upon,  and  it  was  performed  on  the  12th  of  May 
without  any  material  difficulty  or  interruption,  except 
such  as  was  the  consequence  of  the  division  of,  ana 
bleeding  from,  the  small  muscular  arteries.  Having 
got  command  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  withui  tne 
pelvis,  which,  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  required  the  complete 
length  of  the  fingers  to  accomplish,  it  was  tied.  Sul- 
ficieiit  proof  of  its  being  the  identical  artery  was  re- 
peatedly obtained  by  the  pressure  upon  it  stopping  tw 
pulsation  atid  causing  a  subsidence  of  the  tumour. 
Dr.  Wake,  Mr.  Ward,  and  all  the  pupils  were  quite 
sured  of  the  circumstance.   The  artery  being  then  liWi 
the  pulsation  of  the  swelling  entirely  ceased  Bonn 
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delay  in  placing  the  ligature  arose  from  the  needle  not 
being  sufficiently  pliable  ;  but  for  future  operation  i  of 
this  kind  Mr.  Atkinson  very  properly  recommends  the 
ligature  to  be  put  round  the  artery  by  means  of  an  in- 
strument resembling  a  catheter,  the  wire  of  which  has 
a  little  ring  at  its  extremity,  and  can  be  pushed  out 
soms  way  beyond  the  end  of  the  tube. 

Thapatient  went  on  tolerably  well  for  some  time  after 
the  operation ;  the  pulse  never  exceeded  130,  and  after 
a  time  stink  to  85  or  90.  He  became  exhausted,  how- 
ever, partly  by  the  discharge,  and  partly  by  hemor- 
rhage, and  died  on  the  31st  of  May,  about  nineteen 
days  after  the  operation.  In  the  dissection,  the  cavity 
on  the-  external  part  of  the  peritoneum,  in  the  situation 
of  the  incision,  was  completely  filled  with  coagulated 
blood.'  il  The  ligature,  on  moving  a  part  of  this  (blood) 
with  a  sponge,  readily  followed  it,  and  without  doubt 
had  been  disengaged  for  some  days."  The  internal 
iliac,  which  appeared  to  have, been  tied,  had  separated 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  bifurcation  with  the 
external  iliac.  By  "  separated"  I  conclude  Mr,  Atkin- 
son means,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  iliac  was 
separated  from  the  continuation  of  the  same  vessel. — 
(See  Medical  and  Ptiys.  Journ.  vol.  38,  p.  267,  a  c.) 
Mthough  this  gentleman  has  not  given  a  very  clear 
account  of  some  part  of  the  dissection,  and  he  has  also 
tmitted  to  describe  the  place  of  his  external  incision, 
or  the  exact  parts  which  he  divided  in  the  operation, 
yet  i  think  that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  taken 
'ogether  leave  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  internal 
Iliac  artery  having  been  actually  tied.  The  complete 
stoppage  of  the  pulsation  as  soon  as  the  ligature  was 
applied,  and  the  testimony  of  several  respectable  prac- 
titioners who  were  present,  seem  indeed  to  remove  all 
ambiguity.  The  profession  is  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
\tkinsoo  for  this  important  communication,  which  was 
in  some  measure  required,  in  order  to  confirm  Mr.  Ste-' 
reasfs  similar  case,  as  it  is  well  known  that  some 
distinguished  anatomists  and  surgeons  in  this  metro- 
polis formerly  expressed  very  strong  doubts  of  the 
practicable  nature  of  the  operation. 

The  internal  iliac  artery  is  also  said  to  have  been  tied 
with  success  by  an  army  surgeon  in  Russia,  upon 
whom  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  settled  a  pension  as 
»  reward  for  the  skill  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
case. — (See  Aver  ill's  Operative  Surgery,  p.  39.) 

[The  internal  iliac  has  also  been  tied  in  this  country 
successfully  for  the  cure  of  gluteal  aneurism  by  Pro- 
fessor White,  the  younger,  of  Berkshire  Med.  Institu- 
tion. This  case  is  published  in  the  second  number  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  and  is  also 
referred  to  in  Johnson's  Medico-Chirurgical  Review 
for  April,  1828.  It  is  the  fourth  instance  in  which  it 
has  been  ever  attempted;  and  three  out  of  the  four 
have  been  successful.  The  only  time  it  was  ever  per- 
formed in  Great  Britain  is  the  only  instance  of  its 
failure. — Reese.] 

In  a  modern  publication  are  given  a  few  particulars 
of  a  case,  which  Was  supposed  to  be  an  aneurism  of 
the  gluteal  artery,  and  cured  by  means  of  pressure,  a 
light  vegetable  diet,  gentle  laxatives,  and  digitalis. — 
(See  Trans,  of  the  Fellows,  fyc  of  the  King's  and 
Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  vol.  1,  p.  41, 
Svo.  Dub.  1817.)  From  the  very  imperfect  account  here 
given  of  the  tumour,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  con- 
clusion respacting  its  nature. 

Sandifort  has  recorded  an  instance  of  an  aneurism 
of  the  internal  iliac  artery  itself. — (See  Tabula  Ana- 
tomical, V-c.  Prmcedit  Obs.  de  Ancurismate  Arteries 
Uiacm  interna,  rariore  ischiadis  Nervosa  causa,  fol. 
hugd.  1804.)  • 

The  common  iliac  has  never  been  tied  in  any  rase  of 
aneurism  of  the  external  or  internal  iliac  ;  "but  Pro- 
fessor Gibson  had  occasion  to  put  a  ligature  round  it 
in  an  example  of  gun-shot  wound.  "  The  patient  lived 
fifteen  days  after  the  operation,  and  then  died  from  peri- 
toneal inflammation,  and  from  ulceration  of  the  artery. 
The  circulation  in  the  limb  of  the  injured  side  was  re- 
established about  the  seventh  day  after  the  artery  was 
tied."— (See  American  Mtd.  Recorder,  vol.  3,  p.  l<5 ; 
and  Gibson's  Institutes  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  145. 
Philadelphia,  1825.) 

[As  an  act  of  justice  to  my  distinguished  friend 
Professor  Mott,  I  here  insert  a  detailed  account  of  this 
Herculean  operation,  which  Dr.  Cooper  admits  has  never 
before  been  performed.  It  is  alike  honourable  to  him, 
o  the  profession,  and  to  our  country.   It  is  introduced 

Vol.  I  —I 


entire,  as  communicated  to  me  by  the  doctor  at  my  soli  • 
citation. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  first  operation  ever  per- 
formed upon  the  arteria  iliaca  com?nunis  for  the  cure 
of  aneurism,  and  especially  of  the  first  attempt  to  apply 
the  ligature  to  so  great  a  vessel,  without  dividing  the 
peritoneum,  may  prove  interesting  to  the  profession 
generally,  and  must  be  immediately  serviceable  to 
practitioners  of  surgery. 

"  On  the  15th  of  March,  1827, 1  was  requested  to  visit 
a  patient  with  Dr.  Osbom  (of  Westfield,  New-Jersey, 
about  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  New-York),  whom 
wfe  ibund  labouring  under  a  large  aneurism  of  the  right 
external  iliac  artery. 

Israel  Crane,  aged  thirty-three  years,  by  occupation  a 
farmer,  of  temperate  and  regular  habits,  having  gene- 
rally enjoyed  excellent  health,  says,  about  the  middle 
of  January  he  felt  some  pain  about  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly,  which  he  attributed  to  a  fall  received  during 
the  winter.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  using  great  efforts 
in  lifting  heavy  logs  of  wood,  as  his  employment  at 
this  season  consists  in  carrying  wood  to  market.  It, 
however,  was  not  until  a  fortnight  since  that  he  per- 
ceived any  tumour  about  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Upon  examination,  the  abdomen  on  the  right  side  was 
considerably  enlarged  from  about  the  crural  arch,  as 
high  as  the  umbilicus.  When  the  hand  was  applied 
to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  a  pulsation  was  felt 
and  rendered  visible  to  some  distance.  To  the  touch 
the  tumour  beat  violently,  and  appeared  to  contain 
only  fluid  blood.  It  commenced  a  little  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  reached,  judging  by  the  touch, 
from  without  near  the  navel,  inwards  almost  to  the 
linea  alba,  outwards  and  backwards  filling  up  all  the 
concavity  of  the  ileum,  and  reaching  beyond  the  poste- 
rior spinous  process  of  that  bone. 

The  rapid  increase  of  this  aneurismal  tumour  occa- 
sioned, as  the  countenance  of  our  patient  indicated, 
the  most  extreme  agony.  His  sufferings  at  times  were 
so  great  that  his  screams  could  be  heard  at  a  distance 
from  the  house.  He  had  been  bled  several  times,  taken 
light  food,  and  was  kept  constantly  under  the  effect  of 
opium.  He  was  now  informed  of  the  serious  nature 
of  his  case,  and  that  without  an  operation  very  little 
chance  of  his  life  remained ;  with  great  composure  he 
immediately  consented  to  whatever  would  give  him 
the  best  prospect  of  saving  lis  life. 

From  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  tumour  he  was 
apprized  of  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  operation,  as 
well  as  the  difficulty  of  performing  it,  and  indeed  that 
it  would  require  an  artery  to  be  tied,  which  never  had 
been  before  operated  upon  for  aneurism.  With  these 
views  of  his  situation,  he  cheerfully  submitted  to  be 
placed  upon  a  table  of  suitable  height,  in  a  room  which 
was  well  lighted. 

Then,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Osborn,  Dr.  Liddle,  and 
Dr.  Cross,  the  following  operation  was  performed  :  — 

The  pubes  and  groin  of  the  right  side  being  shaved, 
an  incision  was  commenced  just  above  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  and  carried  in  a  semicircular  direction 
half  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  until  it  termi- 
nated a  |  little  beyond  the  anterior  spinous  process  of 
the  ileum,  making  it  in  extent  about  five  inches.  The 
integuments  and  superficial  fascia  were  now  divided, 
which  exposed  the  tendinous  part  of  the  external  ob- 
lique muscle  ;  upon  cutting  which  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  incision,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique were  exposed  ;  the  fibres  of  which  were  cau- 
tiously raised  with  the  forceps  and  cut  from  the  upper 
edge  of  Poupart's  ligament.  This  exposed  the  sper- 
matic cord,  the  cellular  covering  of  which  was  now 
raised  with  the  forceps,  and  divided  to  an  extent  suffi- 
cient to  admit  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  to  pass 
upon  the  cord  into  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  The 
finger  serving  now  as  a  director,  enabled  me  to  divide 
the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  to  the 
extent  of  the  external  incision,  while  it  protected  the 
peritoneum.  In  the  division  of  the  last-ment  oned 
muscles'  outwardly,  the  circumflex  ilii  artery  was  cut 
through,  and  it  yielded  for  a  few  minutes  a  smart  bleeds 
ing.  This,  with  a  smaller  artery  upon  the  surface  of  the 
internal  ohlique  muscle  between  the  rings,  and  one  in 
the  integuments  were  all  that  required  ligatures. 

With  the  tumour  beating  furiously  underneath,  I 
now  attempted  to  raise  the  peritoneum  from  it,  which 
we  found  difficult  and  dangerous,  as  it  was  adherent  to 
it  in  every  direction.   By  degrees  we  separated  it  with 
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great  caution  from  the  aneurismal  tumour,  which  had 
now  bulged  up  very  much  into  the  incision.  But  we 
soon  found  that  the  external  incision  did  not  enable  us 
to  arrive  to  more  than  half  the  extent  of  the  tumour 
upwards.  It  was  therefore  extended  upwards  and 
backwards  about  half  an  inch  within  the  ileum,  to  the 
distance  of  three  inches,  making  a  wound  in  all  about 
eight  inches  in  length.  * 

The  separation  of  the  peritoneum  was  now  continued, 
until  the  ringers  arrived  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tu- 
mour, which  was  found  to  terminate  at  the  going  off 
of  tha  internal  iliac  artery.  The  common  iliac  was 
next  examined  by  passing  the  fingers  upon  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum,  and  to  the  touch  appearing  to 
be  sound,  we  determined  to  place  our  ligature  upon  it, 
about  half  way  between  the  aneurism  and  the  aorta, 
with  a  view  to  allow  length  of  vessel  enough  on  each 
side  of  it  to  be  united  by  the  adhesive  process. 

The  great  current  of  blood  through  the  aorta  made  it 
necessary  to  allow  as  much  of  the  primitive  iliac  to 
remain  between  it  and  the  ligature  as  possible,  and  the 
probable  disease  of  the  artery  higher  than  the  aneurism 
required  that  it  should  not  be  too  low  down.  The 
depth  of  this  wound,  the  size  of  the  aneurism,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  intestines  downwards  by  the  efforts  to 
bear  pain,  made  it  almost  impossible  to  see  the  vessel 
we  wished  to  tie.  By  the  aid  of  curved  spatulas,  such 
as  I  used  in  my  operation  upon  the  innominata,  toge- 
ther with  a  thin,  smooth, piece  of  board,  about  three 
inches  wide,  prepared  at  the  time,  we  succeeded  in 
keeping  up  the  peritoneal  mass,  and  getting  a  distinct 
view  of  the  arteria  iliac.a  communis,  on  the  side  of  the 
sacro-vertebral  promontory.  This  required  great  effort 
on  our  part,  and  could  only  be  continued  for  a  few  se- 
conds. The  difficulty  was  greatly  augmented  by  the 
elevation  of  the  aneurismal  tumour,  and  the  intercep- 
tion it  gave  to  the  admission  oflight. 

When  we  elevated  the  pelvis,  the  tumour  obstructed 
our  sight ;  when  we  depressed  it,  the  crowding  down 
of  the  intestines  presented  another  difficulty.  In  this 
part  of  the  operation  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  Dr.  Os- 
born  and  my  enterprising  pupil,  Adrian  A.  Kissam. 

Introducing  my  right  hand  now  behind  the  perito- 
neum, the  artery  was  denuded  with  the  nail  of  the  fore- 
finger, and  the  needle  conveying  the  ligature  was  in- 
troduced from  within  outwards,  guided  by  the  fore-finger 
of  the  left  hand  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  vein. 
The  ligature  was  very  readily  passed  underneath  the 
artery,  but  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
hooking  the  eye  of  tha  needle,  from  the  great  depth 
of  the  wound  and  the  impossibility  of  seeing  it.  The 
distance  of  the  artery  from  the  wound  was  the  whole 
length  of  my  aneurismal  needle. 

After  drawing  the  ligature  under  the  artery,  we  suc- 
ceeded by  the  aid  of  our  spatulas  and  board  in  getting 
a  fair  view  of  it,  and  were  satisfied  that  it  was  fairly 
under  the  primitiv  3  iliac,  a  little  below  the  bifurcation 
of  the  aorta.  It  was  now  tied  ;  the  knots  were  readily 
conveyed  up  to  the  artery  by  the  fore-fingers ;  all  pulsa 
tion  in  the  tumour  instantly  ceased.  The  ligature  upon 
the  artery  was  very  little  helow  a  point  opposite  the 
umbilicus. 

The  wound  was  now  dressed  with  five  interrupted 
sutures,  passing  them  not  only  through  the  integu- 
ments, but  the  fibres  of  the  cut  muscles;  so  as  to  bring 
their  divided  edges  together  at  all  parts  of  the  incision, 
which  was  muscular.  Adhesive  plaster  to  assist  the 
stitches,  lint  and  straps  to  reta  n  it,  completed  the 
dressing.  The  operation  lasted  rather  less  than  one 
hour. 

He  was  removed  from  the  table,  and  pul  into  bed  upon 
his  back,  with  the  knee  a  little  elevated  upon  pillows  to 
relax  the  limb  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  pressure 
upon  it.  It  was  considerably  cooler  than  the  opposite 
leg,  and  flannels  were  applied  all  over  it,  and  a  bottle 
of  warm  water  to  the  foot.  Fro.n  the  habit  he  had 
been  in  of  taking  largely  of  anodynes,  a  tea-spoonful 
of  the  tinct.  ppii  was  administered,  with  directions  to 
repeat  it  in  an  hour  if  the  pain  should  be  severe. 

In  less  than  one  hour  from  the  operation,  considerable 
reaction  of  the  heart  and  arteries  look  place;  he  felt, 
as  he  stated,  altogether  relieved  from  the  excruciating 
agony  he  had  suffered  since  the  aneurism  commenced. 
The  whole  limb  had  now  recovered  its  natural  tempe- 
rature. 

March  ICth.  The  day  after  the  operation,  pulse 
eighty ;  skin  moist ;  limb  warm  as  the  other ;  com- 


plains  of  some  pain  at  the  ligature ;  ordered  a  purgative 

^{"pulse  eighty,  and  Oilier  than  yesterday;  took 
1  x  of  blood  from  his  arm  ;  skin  moist :  tongue  brown  j 
consfderable  uneasiness  in  the 
UKatore:  leg  of  natural  heat ;  salts  had  a  good  effect 

IMA.  Pulse  seventy-five ;  skin  moist ;  tongue  white; 
pain  in  the  limb  considerable  ;  no  pain  at  the  ligature 
or  in  the  wound  ;  limb  warm.  . 

mil  Bled  him  to-day  ten  ounces,  the  pulse  being 
tense,  and  beating  eighty  strokes  in  a  minute  ;  repeated 
the  cathartic :  suppuration  appearing  to  have  taken 
place,  the  dressings  were  removed. 

20<A  Pulse  seventy  and  soft  ;  skin  moist ;  wound 
looks  well;  pain  in  the  limb  continues;  leg  warm  as 
the  other ;  cathartic  operated  well. 

"is<  Pulse  seventy  and  soft;  wound  looks  well; 
repeated  the  laxative ;  pain  in  the  leg  rather  less;  con 
tinues  warm.  There  has  been  at  no  time  tension  of 
the  abdomen  or  any  particular  uneasiness  in  that  part. 
The  patient  thus  far  has  been  altogether  more  comfort- 
able than  could  have  been  imagined.  He  takes  more 
or  less  opium  daily,  from  the  long  habit  he  has  been  in 
of  taking  anodynes. 

lUh.  No  unpleasant  symptom ;  wound  looks  well ; 
bled  again  to  5  xij.,  as  there  was  a  little  tumefaction 
and  inflammation  about  the  wound. 

30(A)  Our  patient  continues  to  do  well;  wound 
dressed  daily. 

April  3d.  Not  being  able  to  leave  the  city,  I  requested 
Dr.  Proudfoot,  my  late  pupil,  and  a  most  promising 
young  surgeon,  to  visit  the  patient.  He  reports  1  hat  lie 
was  free  of  fever ;  wound  all  healed  but  where  the 
large  ligature  was  passing.  The  ligature  appearing  to 
be  detached,  the  Dr.  took  hold  of  it  and  removed  it: 
this  was  on  the  eighteenth  day  from  the  time  of  its 
application.  Limb  of  the  natural  temperature;  en- 
joined upon  him  to  keep  very  quiet  and  in  bed. 

8£A.  There  are  no  disagreeable  appearances  what- 
ever ;  he  appears  to  be  doing  remarkably  well ;  has 
been  bled  once  since  the  last  report ;  takes  a  purgativo 
every  other  day,  and  an  opiate  every  night ;  pulse  as 
in  health;  no  pain;  says  he  is  entirely  comfortable; 
wound  is  dressed  with  dry  lint. 

\tith.  Has  improved  rapidly  since  the  last  report. 
Two  days  after  the  ligature  came  away  he  very  im- 
prudently got  out  of  bed,  without  experiencing  any  dif- 
ficulty except  weakness.  Rode  out  today;  wound 
perfectly  healed. 

April  26th.  He  has  been  using  crutches  for  a  few 
days  to  favour  the  Jame  leg,  which  as  yet  feels  rather 
weak.    General  health  greatly  improved. 

30th.  Is  perfectly  restored  in  health;  has  a  little 
stoop  in  his  waik,  which  he  says  is  occasioned  by  the 
external  cicatrix.  Leg  is  not  yet  of  its  full  size,  nor 
quite  so  strong  as  the  other.  From  the  period  of  the 
operation  to  the  recovery  of  our  patient,  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  suffer  more  pain,  or  have  more  unpieasant 
symptoms,  than  would  ordinarily  take  place  in  a  flesh 
wound  of  equal  extent.  Much  of  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  prompt  and  judicious  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  pursued  by  Dr.  Gsborn,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  daily  reports  of  the  case. 

May  29«A.  My  patient  visited  me  to-day,  having 
come  twenty-five  miles ;  he  was  so  much  improved 
in  health  that  I  did  not  recognise  him.  Examined  the 
cicatrix,  and  found  it  perfectly  sound ;  could  not  dis- 
cover any  remains  of  an  aneurismal  tumour;  felt  the 
epigastric  artery  much  enlarged  and  beating  strongly, 
and  a  feeble,  though  distinct,  pulsation  in  the  femoral 
artery  immediately  below  the  crural  arch.  The  leg 
has  its  natural  temperature  and  feeling,  and  he  says  it 
is  as  strong  as  the  other. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  patient  for  his  firmness  on  the 
occasion;  although  apprized  of  the  great  danger  attend- 
ing so  formidable  an  experiment,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
its  result;  yet  with  a  fortitude  unshaken,  and  a  full  con- 
viction that  it  was  the  only  chance  pf  prolonging  hie  life, 
he  cheerf  ully  and  resolutely  submitted  to  the  operation 

The  gratification  his  visit  afforded  me  is  not  to  be 
imagined,  save  by  those  who  have  been  placed  under 
Similar  circumstances.  The  perfect  success  of  so  im- 
portant and  novel  an  operation,  with  the  entire  restora- 
tion of  the  patient  s  health,  was  a  rich  reward  fot  the 

££&i  ,exPTenc,ed  1,1  the  case.  an°  in  a  measure 
compensated  for  the  unexpected  failure  of  my  opera 
t  on  on  the  arteria  mnommala." 
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Professor  Bushe  has  lately  tied  the  common  iliac  in  j  or  much  higher  in  the  long  space  between  the  origins 
»  child  less  than  two  months  old  for  a  congenital  aneu-  I  of  the  superior  and  inferior  collateral  arteries.  The 


rism  of  one  of  the  labia?.  She  recovered  from  the  ope 
ration,  but  perished  a  few  week6  afterward  from  abscess 
of  the  knee-joint. — Reese.] 


ANEURISMS  OP  THE  BRACHIAL  ARTERY. 

Snrgical  writings  contain  many  histories  of  aneu- 
risms in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  produced  by  the  punc- 
ture of  the  brachial  artery  in  venesection,  or  caused  by 
a  deep  wound  inflicted  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  humerus  or  in  the  axilla.  Such  cases 
must  indisputably  be  formed  by  effusion.  Although 
Morand  and  others  have  found,  that,  along  with  aneu- 
risms caused  by  a  wound  of  the  brachial  artery,  the 
diameter  of  the  vessel  is  sometimes  unusually  enlarged 
through  its  whole  length  above  the  seat  of  the  tumour, 
this  enlargement,  which  is  very  rare,  might  have  ex- 
isted naturally  before  the  puncture  occurred.  Even 
were  it  frequ  -nt,  such  an  equable  longitudinal  expan- 
sion of  the  tube  of  the  artery  could  not  explain  the  form- 
ation of  the  aneurisnial  sac  in  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus,  or  in  the  axilla, 
after  wounds. — (Scarpa,  p.  100.) 

The  proximate  cause  of  these  cases  may  invariably 
be  traced  to  the  solution  of  continuity  in  the  two  pro- 
per coats  of  the  artery,  and  the  consequent  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  cellular  substance.  The  effect  is  the 
same,  whether  from  an  internal  morbid  affection,  ca- 
pable of  ulcerating  the  internal  and  fibrous  coats  of  the 
artery,  the  blood  be  effused  into  the  neighbouring  cel- 
lular sheath  surroundiug  the  artery,  which  it  raises 
after  the  manner  of  an  aneurismal  sac ;  or  the  wound 
of  the  integuments  having  closed,  the  blood  issue  from 
the  artery,  and  be  diffused  in  the  surrounding  parts. 
The  cellular  substance  on  the  outside  of  the  wounded 
vessel  is  first  injected,  as  in  ecchymosis ;  the  blood 
then  distends  it,  and  elevates  it  in  the  form  of  a  tumour, 
and,  the  cellular  divisions  being  destroyed,  converts  it 
at  last  into  a  firm  capsule  or  aneurismal  sac— (Scar- 
pa, p.  167.) 

The  circumscribed  or  the  diffused  nature  of  the  aneu- 
rism, and  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  its  formation,  de- 
pend on  the  greater  or  less  resistance  to  the  impetus 
of  the  blood,  during  the  time  of  its  effusion,  by  the  in- 
terstices of  the  cellular  substance  surrounding  the  ar- 
tery, and  by  the  ligamentous  fascia?  and  aponeuroses, 
lying  over  the  sac.   The  aponeurosis  of  the  biceps 
muscle  being  only  half  an  inch  broad,  and  situated 
lower  than  the  common  place  for  bleeding,  cannot,  at 
least  in  most  cases,  materially  strengthen  the  cellular 
substance  surrounding  the  artery,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed.— (Scarpa,  p.  168—170.)   This  author  refers  the 
greatest  resistance  to  the  intermuscular  ligament, 
which,  after  having  covered  the  body  of  the  biceps 
muscle,  extends  over  the  whole  course  of  the  humeral 
artery,  and  is  implanted  into  the  internal  condyle.  This 
ligamentous  expansion  has  a  triangular  shape,  the  base 
of  which  extends  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  to  the 
internal  condyle,  while  the  apex  reaches  upwards  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  humerus  towards  the  axilla,  in  the 
course  of  the  artery.   The  humeral  artery  and  median 
nerve,  kept  in  their  situation  by  the. cellular  sheath  and 
this  ligamentous  expansion,  run  in  the  furrow  formed 
between  it  and  the  internal  margin  of  the  biceps.— 
(Scarpa,p.  171.)  This  author  anatomically  explains 
many  circumstances  relative  to  the  diffusion,  circum- 
scription, shape,  &c.  of  brachial  aneurisms  by  this 
intermuscular  ligament.    While  aneurisms,  from  an 
""ernal  cause,  are  not  unfrequent  in'  the  aorta,  thigh, 
and  ham,  they  are  very  rare  in  the  brachial  artery ; 
though  a  few  such  instances  are  recorded.— (Scarpa, 
"e'a?l>  Clinique  Chir.  t.2,p?4.) 
he  .mo<le  of  distinguishing  a  wound  of  the  brachial 
artery  in  attempting  to  bleed,  and  the  method  of  trying 
Hemonh  ^  by  pressure  are  described  in  the  article 

And  was  MM  first. who  tied  the  brachial  artery  for 
>he  euro  of  the  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  in  the 
lame  way  that  Hunter  did  the  femoral  for  the  cure  of 
meunsm-s  m  the  ham,  viz.  with  one  ligature  above  the 

iacTtself  "g  any  mcisi0n.  Up0n  or  inl°  the 

The  operation  is  performed  as  follows  :-The  surgeon  i 
having  traced  the  course  or  the  brachial  artery,  and  ! 
feints  pulsations  above  the  aneurism,  he  may  either  I 
tail  down  to  the  vessel  immediately  above  the  tumdur,  I 
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integuments  arc  to  be  divided  in  the  course  of  the  ar- 
tery, and  also  the  cellular  sheath  for  the  space  of  about 
two  inches  and  a  half.  The  surgeon,  now  introducing 
his  left  fore-finger  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  will  feel 
the  denuded  vessel,  and  if  it  is  not  sufficiently  bare,  he 
must  divide  the  parts  which  still  cover  it,  observing  to 
introduce  the  edge  of  the  knife  on  the  side  next  to  the 
internal  margin  of  the  biceps,  to  avoid  dividing  any  of 
the  numerous  muscular  branches  which  go  off  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  artery.  He  is  then  to  insulate  with 
the  point  of  his  finger  tlie  trunk  of  the  vessel,  alone  if 
he  can,  or  together  with  the  median  nerve  and  vein,  and 
raise  it  a  little  from  the,  bottom  of  the  wound.  He  is 
to  separate  the  median  nerve  and  vein  for  a  small  space 
from  the  artery,  and  with  an  eyed  needle  is  to  pass  a 
ligature  under  the  latter,  and  then  tie  it  with  a  simple 
knot. 

In  the  operation  it  should  always 'be  recollected  that 
the  median  nerve  lies  on  the  inside  of  the  artery,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  instrument  used  for  putting  the  liga- 
ture Under  the  vessel  should  be  passed  from  within 
outwards,  by  which  means  the  inclusion  of  the  nerve 
may  be  most  easily  avoided. — (Boyer,  Traite  des  Mala- 
dies Chirurgicales,  4  c.  t.  1,p.  193.) 

The  operation  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson: 
"  The  surgeon  divides  the  integuments  along  the  ulnar 
margin  of  the  biceps  muscle  by  an  incision  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  length.  The  thin  fascia  which  surrounds 
the  arm  will  thus  be  exposed,  and  must  be  cautiously 
divided  in  the  direction  of  the  external  wound.  The 
artery  lies  immediately  under  the  fascia,  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  biceps.  The  median  nerve  is  situated 
on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  artery  which  lies  between  its 
two  venae  comites.  The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  is 
also  situated  under  the  fascia  in  the  middle  of  the  arm, 
and  lies  on  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  median  nerve.  The 
cellular  membrane  which  connects  these  parts  is  to  be 
divided,  until  the  coats  of  the  artery  are  fairly  exposed. 
This  part  of  the  operation  will  be  effected  with  facility, 
if  an  assistant  compress  the  artery  above  the  wound,  so 
as  to  stop  the  circulation  through  it,  and  render  it  in 
some  degTee  flaccid.  The  point  of  an  aneurismal 
needle  is  then  to  be  introduced  close  to  the  ulnar,  and 
brought  out  on  the  radial  side  of  the  artery,  so  as  to 
avoid  including  the  median  nerve,  or  the  veins  which 
accompany  the  artery."— (Ore  Diseases  of  the  Arteries, 
4  c  p.  391.) 

Whoever,  after  the  above  directions,  sa3's  Scarpa,  shall 
have  the  treatment  of  a  circumscribed  aneurism  in  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  will  no  longer,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  follow 
the  method  of  those  who,  supposing  the  tumour  to  be 
formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  artery,  used  first  to  di- 
vide the  integuments  over  the  tumour,  insulated  the 
sac,  and  sought  for  the  vessel  above  and  below  the 
aneurism,  in  order  to  tie  it  in  two  places ;  and  then  en- 
deavour to  make  the  sac  slough  away.  The  operation 
is  now  reduced  to  the  greatest  simplicity,  viz  tying  the 
artery  merely  above  the  tumour— (See  Scarpa,  p.  358, 

When  the  aneurism  is  di fused  and  accompanied 
with  violent  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  whole 
arm,  from  the  excessive  distention  of  the  clots  of  effused 
blood,  Scarpa  recommends  the  old  operation  of  opening 
the  tumour,  and  tying  the  artery  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sac,  above  and  below  the  wound  made  by  the  lancet. 
In  this  method,  a  tourniquet  must  be  applied  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  .near  the  axilla;  or,  if  the  limb 
be  very  painful  and  swelled,  it  is  better  to  let  an  assist- 
ant compress  the  artery  from  above  the  clavicle,  against 
the  first  rib.  The  incision  having  been  made'into  the 
tumour,  and  the  blood  discharged,  a  probe  is  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  puncture  in  the  vessel,  from  below 
upwards,  so  as  to  raise  the  artery.  This,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  parts  beneath  and  the  median  nerve,  for 
a  small  extent,  is  to  have  two  ligatures  put  under  it, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  tied  above,  the  Other  below,  the 
wound  in  the  vessel.  Then  the  to'.irniquet,  or  pressure, 
is  to  be  taken  off,  and  if  there  be  no  bleeding,  the 
wound  is  to  be  brought  together.— (See  Scarpa,  p.  359.) 
With  reference  to  this  operation,  Rosenmuller's  Ohjr. 
Anat.  Plates,  part  2,  tab.  11,  Scarpa's  plates,  Tiede- 
mann's  beautiful  engravings  of  the  arteries,  and  Cam- 
per's Demonstr.  Anat.  Pathol,  lib.  i.  are  worth  con- 
sulting. 

It  was  on  the  brachial  artery,  that  Mr>  Lambert 
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(Med.  Ots.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  2)  made  the  experimeut 
of  closing  the  puncture  in  the  vessel  by  means  of  the 
twisted  suture,  under  an  idea,  that  the  plan  would  not, 
like  compression,  obliterate  the  arterial  tube,  and  there- 
fore that  the  risk  of  gangrene  would  be  lessened. 
Now,  although  in  the  trial  which  was  made  the  bleed- 
ing was  permanently  stopped,  Lambert  was  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  the  previous  state  of  the  wounded 
pan  of  the  artery  was  preseryed  by  the  adoption  of  the 
twisted  suture,  instead  of  pressure  or  the  ligature. 
If  ever  a  small  puncture  in  an  artery  heal,  so  as  to 
leave  the  tube  of  the  vessel  pervious,  it  is  under  the 
circumstances  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Jones.— (See  Hemor- 
rhage.) Had  Lambert  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  state  of  the  vessel  some  time  aftei  the  above  opera- 
tion, he  would  have  found  its  canal  obliterated ;  and 
had  hi  known  the  freedom  with  which  the  collateral 
arteries  anastomose  with  the  recurrent  arteries  of  the 
forearm,  he  would  have  known  how  to  explain  more 
correctly  the  re-establishment  of  the  pulse.  I  need 
merely  add,  that  as  the  false  idea  of  preserving  the  per- 
viousness  of  the  artery  was  the  only  foundation  for 
the  method,  the  practice  ought  never  to  be  revived,  as 
not  afTording  equal  security  from  hemorrhage  to  what 
is  obtained  by  the  ligature,  or  even  compression. 

AXILLARY  ANEURISMS. 

Aneurisms  occasionally  take  place  in  the  axilla,  and 
make  it  necessary  to  tie  the  subclavian  artery.  A 
question  here  naturally  presenting  itself  is,  whether 
the  surgeon  should  attempt  the  operation  in  an  early 
period  of  the  disease,  or  wait  till  circumstances  are 
urgent ;  the  aneurism  large  and  far  advanced ;  the  arm 
cedematous  and  insu  ppurlably  painful,  from  the  stretch- 
ing of  th:  axillary  plexus  of  vessels ;  the  patient  worn 
out  by  suffering  and  loss  of  rest ;  and  the  tumour  in 
danger  of  bursting?  In  all  cases  of  aneurisms,  un- 
questionably, there  is  a  certain  chance  of  the  disease 
getting  well  spontaneously :  and  one  axillary  aneurism, 
in  a  man  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  a  few  years 
ago,  had  certainly  disappeared  of  itself,  as  was  proved 
by  the  account  which  the  patient  while  living  gave  of 
his  case,  and  by  the  obliteration  of  the  artery,  found 
on  inspection  after  death. 

I  believe,  however,  we  ought  not  to  suffer  our  con- 
duct to  be  too  much  influenced  by  the  hope  of  so  un- 
frequent  an  event,  and,  from  the  observations  which 
I  have  made  on  this  subject,  it  is  my  decided  opinion, 
thai,  the  operation  should  never  be  delayed,  so  as  to 
allow  the  tumour  to  acquire  an  immoderate  size.  The 
operation  is  always  difficult ;  bui  the  difficulty  is  seri- 
ously increased,  when  the  swelling  has  extended  far 
towards  the  breast,  and  has  become  so  large  as  to  push 
the  clavicle  considerably  upwards.  The  several  ex- 
amples in  which  the  subclavian  artery  has  now  been 
successfully  tied  furnish  abundant  proof,  that  the  anas- 
tomoses are  fully  competent  to  the  supply  of  the  limb 
with  blood.  The  plan,  therefore,,  of  delaying  the  ope- 
ration long,  with  the  view  of  allowing  the  inosculating 
arteries  to  enlarge,  must  be  as  questionable  here  as  in 
gome  other  cases  of  aneurism,  and  at  all  events,  the 
*»<»xim  may  be  safely  advanced,  that,  previously  to  the 
xjpej&tiou,  the  tumour  should  never  be  suffered  to  ac- 
quire 8ti  enormous  size. 

Tbal  the  limb  would  receive  an  adequate  supply  of 
blood  watt  well  proved,  even  without  the  performance 
of  the  operation,  by  cases  in  which  the  axillary  and 
subclavian  arteries  had  been  rendered  impervious  by 
disease ;  as,  tor  instance,  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  aorta.  -(For  an  account  of  such  facts,  the 
vjeadar  is  particularly  referred  to  Hodgson's  Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  Arteries,  p.  Ill  ;  Journal  de  Medecine 
by  Cornisart,  Leroux,  and  Boyer,  t.  2,  p.  29  ;  Corvisart, 
gssai  spj  les  Maladies  du  Cmur.  p.  215.)  * 

''In  ttlVse  cases  (says  Mr.  Hodgson),  the  only  un- 
'   «   stance  which  was  observed  during  the 
usual  circurn;        was  the  deficiency  of  the  pulse  at 
life  ol  the  patien^,-     wefe  we(1  nourished,  although  a 
the- wrist.   The  limbo  -n  artery  (tne  subclavian) 

considerable  e«entottne  iu_         ^    iv(jn  off 
was  obliterated  e<m  before  it  &  3 

branches."   (P.  47.)       •  ,  j  cheshire,  when 

,Tlus  vessel  wastiedby  ftir.ua  , 

.  it  had  been  wounded  with  a  scythe  > i  ^ 
exposed;  the  arm  was  preserve", i uu  s  h 
Lmewhat  Weakehed,  which  might  ^ 
ffivision  of  sot,,  large         ^e  ^tZZ?^' 
p.  60,  edit.  3,  and  St  arpa,  p.  372.1  mi.  vv  mi*, 


Chester,  relates  another  instance  of  ^  ™g  * «C 
tied,  in  the  case  of  a  wound;  but  ™0t£fl£»^0J™ 
hmb  and  death  followed.  Three  ol  the  ner\^™ere 
found  included  in  the  ligature- (Land.  Med.  journ.v. 
4  )  In  cases  of  wound!  of  the  axillary,  or  any  other 
lar»c  arteries  of  the  extremities,  the  surgeon,  before 
nrofeeffing  to  apply  a  ligature,  should  first  ascertain 
le^ecisf  place  of  the  wound  in  the  artery;  and  lor 
this  purpose,  it  may  sometimes  be  proper,  m  certaio 
wounds  of  the  shoulder,  to  make  an  incision  in  the 
axilla  so  as  to  expose  the  Injured  part  of  the  vessel: 
or  if  circumstances  do  not  forbid  it,  the  external  wound 
may  be  dilated,  until  the  exact  part  where  the  artery 
has  been  wounded  is  discovered.  In  proof  of  the  pro- 
priety of  acting  in  this  manner,  and  applying  a  ligature 
above  and  below  the  wound  in  the  vessel,  Scarpa  quotes 
a  case,  in  which  such  practice  was  successful  on  a 
patient  under  M.  Maunoir,  of  Geneva :  the  artery  had 
been  injured  with  a  sabre  near  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus; but  after  the  wounded  part  of  the  vessel  had 
been  traced,  and  secured  in  the  way  above  suggested,' 
the  patient,  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  saved, 
from  the  dangers  of  hemorrhage,  and  recovered  the 
use  of  his  arm,  as  fast  as  this  was  possible,  with  the 
loss  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the  last  three  fingers 
from  gangrene.— (See  Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  p.  412,  ti. 
2,  and  Journ.  de  M  d.  t  40,  Mars,  ISll.) 

There  are  two  modes  of  operating  for  axillary  aneu- 
risms :  one,  by  cutting  below  the  clavicle,  in  order  to 
take  up  the  axillary  artery  itself ;  the  other,  by  making 
the  wound  above  the  bone,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  subclavian  artery  at  the  point  where  it  emerges 
from  behind  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle. 

The  first  of  these  methods  has  been  attempted  by 
Desault,  Pelletan,  the  late  Mr.  Keate,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lainc,  &c.  It  was  in  a  case  of  wound  of  the  axillary 
artery  that  Desault  operated.  An  incision,  six  im  ln  i 
long,  was  made  below  the  external  third  of  the  clavicle ; 
two  thoracic  arteries  cut  were  immediately  tied ;  the 
two  lower  thirds  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle  were 
next  divided  with  a  bistoury  guided  on  a  director :  a 
large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was  now  discharged ; 
and  the  artery  was  directly  taken  hold  of,  and  tied, 
together  with  the  brachial  plexus  of  the  nerves.  The 
arm  mortified,  and  the  patient  died  This  case,  we 
must  agree  with  Scarpa,  was  not  a  fair  trial  of  the 
operation,  inasmuch  as  the  inclusion  of  the  plexus  of 
nerves  in  the'  ligature  was  an  improper  measure,  and 
must  have  promoted  the  occurrence  of  sphacelus.  It 
seems  also  probable,  from  the  account,  that  the  vein 
was  likewise  tied;  another  serious  and  objectionable 
proceeding.  Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
case  was  a  wound  of  the  axillary  artery,  attended  with 
a  copious  effusion  of  blood  in  the  cellular  membrane. 
In  all  examples  of  this  kind,  gangrene  is  more  readily 
induced,  than  when  the  case  is  a  mere  circumscribed 
aneurismal  tumour.— (See  Lt  uvres  Chir.  de  Desault, 
par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  553.)  As  for  Pelletan's  example,  it 
hardly  deserves  recital,  because  the  operation  in  fact 
was  not  achieved.  His  colleagues  objected  to  dividing 
the  pectoral  muscle ;  a  random  thrust  was  made  with 
a  needle  and  ligature ;  but  the  artery  was  not  included, 
and  the  experiment  was  not  repeated.— (See  Clinique 
Chir,  t.  2,  Ous.  7,  p.  49.) 

In  a  case  of  axillary  aneurism,  which  had  actually 
burst,  and  the  hemorrhage  from  which  could  only  be 
stopped  by  pressing  the  artery  against  the  first  rib,  Mr. 
Keate,  the  surgeon-general,  practised  the  following  ope- 
ration, which  was  attended  with  complete  success. 
His  plan  was  to  take  up  the  artery,  above  the  diseased 
and  ruptured  part,  in  its  passage  over  the  first  rib 
Accordingly  he  made  an  incision  obliquely  downwards, 
divided  the  fibres  of  the  pectoral  muscle  that  were  in  his 
way,  and,  when  he  came  to  the  artery,  passed  a  curved, 
blunt-pointed  silver  needle,  armed  double,  as  he  con  ' 
ceived,  under  the  artery,  and  tied  two  of  the  ends. 
After  a  careful  examination,  finding  that  the  artery  pul- 
sated below  the  ligature,  he  determined  on  passing 
ai.other  ligature  higher  up,  and  nearer  to  the  clavicle : 
he,  therefore,  passed  the  needle  more  deeply,  so  as  evi- 
dently to  include  the  artery.  In  a  few  days  the  swell 
ing  of  the  arm  began  to  subside,  the  wound  suppurated, 
and  the  ligatures  came  aw&y  with  the  dressings.  The 
arm  afterward  recovered  its  feeling,  and  the  patient 
regained,  in  a  great  measure,  the  entire  motion  of  the 
shoulder,  &c— (See  Med.  Review  and  Magazine  for 
1801.) 
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Mr.  Keate's  operation  is  objectionable,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  a  dive  made  with  a  needle,  and  attended  with 
great  danger  of  wounding  and  tying  parts  which  should 
be  left  undisturbed. 

Mr.  R.  Chamberlaine,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  took  up 
the  axillary  artery  below  the  clavicle,  in  a  patient  who 
had  an  aneurism  in  the  left  axilla,  occasioned  by  a 
wound  with  a  cutlass  on  the  5th  of  October,  1814.  On 
the  10th  of  January,  the  tumour  had  considerably  in- 
creased, and  was  less  compressible  than  it  had  been 
when  first  seen  by  Mr.  Chamberlaine.  The  operation 
was  done  on  the  17th  of  January,  1815 :  "  a  transverse 
incision,  of  three  inches  in  length,  was  made  through 
the  skin  and  platysma  myoides,  along  and  upon  the 
lower  edge  of  the  clavicle,  three  finger's  breadth  from 
the  sternal  end  of  that  bone,  and  terrninating  about 
an  inch  from  the  acromion  scapulae.  This  incision  di- 
vided a  small  artery,  which  was  immediately  secured. 
A  second  incision,  of  three  inches  in  length,  was  also 
made  obliquely  through  the  integuments  over  the  del- 
toid and  pectoral  muscles,  meeting  the  first  nearly  in 
the  centre.  The  cellular  membrane  and  fat  lying  be- 
tween them  at  the  upper  part  were  now  removed. 
The  next  step  consisted  in  detaching  the  clavicular 
portion  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  taking  away  the 
fat  and  cellular  membrane  lying  over  the  subclavian 
vessels.  The  artery  was  now  brought  into  view,  and 
its  pulsations  made  it  clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
contiguous  parts."  After  several  ineffectual  efforts, 
Mr.  Chamberlaine  succeeded  in  conveying  a  ligature 
under  it,  by  means  of  an  eye-probe,  curved  for  the  pur; 
pose,  and  the  point  of  which  was  brought  up  with  the 
aid  of  a  pair  of  forceps.  On  the  22d  of  February,  the 
wound  was  completely  healed ;  the  aneurismal  tumour 
reduced  to  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg,  and  very  solid ; 
the  arm  smaller  than  its  fellow,  but  its  muscular  power 
improving.— (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  0,  p.  128, 
<$-c.)  Mr.  Chamberlaine  expresses  his  conviction,  that 
.the  operation  would  have  been  much  facilitated,  had 
he  been  furnished  with  the  instruments  described  in 
Mr.  Ramsdcn's  work  for  passing  the  ligature  under  the 
artery :  a  still  better  invention,  however,  for  passing  a 
ligature  under  a  deep  artery,  is  the  needle  lately  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Weiss,  surgeons'  instrument  maker,  in 
the  Strand.  An  engraving  and  description  of  this 
valuable  instrument  may  be  found  in  the  Edin.  Med. 
and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  76. 

The  subclavian  artery  might  be  got  at  below  the  cla- 
vicle as  follows:  the  surgeon  is  to  begin  an  incision  in 
the  integuments  about  an  inch  from  the  sternal  end  of 
this  bone.  The  cut  is  to  run  towards  the  acromion,  de- 
viating a  little  downwards  from  a  line  parallel  to  that  of 
the  clavicle.  This  wound  will  bring  into  view  some 
fibres  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle  originating  from  the 
•last-mentioned  bone;  These  are  next  to  be  divided 
Some  cellular  substance  will  be  found  underneath, 
,which  is  to  be  carefully  raised  with  a  pair  of  dissect- 
ing forceps,  and  cut.  The  operator  will  thus  arrive 
at  the  great  subclavian  vein,  and  cephalic  vein  uniting 
with  it.  Under  the  subclavian  vein,  and  a  little  farther 
backwards,  more  under  the  clavicle,  the  subclavian 
artery  may  be  felt  and  tied.— (See  C.  Bell's  Operative 
.Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  .370.) 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  think,  Mr.  Hodgson's  direc- 
tions for  the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the  best 
which  have  been  given.  A  semilunar  incision  through 
the  integuments,  which  is  to  have  its  convexity  down- 
w  u  ds,  and  to  begin  about  an  inch  from  the  sternal  end 
of  the  clavicle,  being  continued  towards  the  acromion  for 
the  extent  of  three  or  four  inches,  so  as  to  end  "near  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  without  reaching 
into  the  space  between  the  deltoid  anil  pectoral  muscle,  in 
order  to  avoid  wounding  the  cephalic  vein.  This  incision 
will  expose  the  fibres  of  the  pectoral  muscle,,  which  are 
now  to  be  divided  in  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  ex- 
ternal wo'.nd.  The  flap  is  then  to  he  raised,  by  divid- 
ing the  loose  cellular  membrane  which  connects  the 
pectoral  muscle  to  the  parts  underneath  it.  The  pecto- 
ralis minor  will  now  be  seen  crossing  the  inferior  part 
of  the  wound ;  and,  by  introducing  his  finger  between 
the  upper  edge  of  this  muscle  and  the  clavicle,  the  sur- 
geon may  feel  the  pulsations  of  the  axillary  artery.  Here 
one  of  the  cervical  nerves  lies  above,  but  in  contact  with 
the  artery ;  the  other  nerves  are  behind  it.  In  the  dead 
subject,  the  axillary  vein  is  situated  below  if  .but,  in 
the  living,  the  vein  is  distended,  and  conceals  the  artery. 
(The  cellular  membrane  connecting  these  parts  is  to  be 


separated  by  careful  dissection,  or  by  lacerating  it  with 
a  blunt  instrument.  A  ligature  having  been  drawn 
under  the  artery  with  an  aneurism-needle,  the  ends  of 
the  cord  are  to  be  raised,  and  a  finger  passed  down,  so 
as  to  compress  the  part  surrounded  by  the  ligature.  If 
the  artery  be  included,  the  pulsation  in  the  aneurism 
will  immediately  cease.  This  precaution  is  highly  ne- 
cessary, lest  one  of  the  cervical  nerves  should  be  tied, 
instead  of  the  artery. — (See  Hodgson  on  Diseases  of 
Arteries,  <S-c.  p.  362.) 

When  an  aneurism  extends  a  certain  way  inwards, 
or  towards  the  trachea,  the  operation  below  the  clavicle 
becomes  impracticable,  and  it  is  now  requisite  to  make 
tlie  incision  above  that  bone,  and  take  up  the  subcla- 
vian artery  at  the  point  where  it  comes  out  from  be- 
tween the  scaleni  muscles  and  lies  on  the  flat  surface 
of  the  first  rib. 

'In  the  dead  subject  without  any  tumour  under  the  cla- 
vicle, this  operation  is  easy  enough ;  but  in  a  living  pa- 
tient the  difficulty  is  much  increased  by  a  large  axil- 
lary aneurism,  for  then  the  clavicle  is  sometimes  so 
much  elevated,  and  the  artery  lies  so  deeply,  that  a 
ligature  can  hardly  be  carried  under  it  without  a  par- 
ticular needle  for  the  purpose.  This  was  the  case  in 
an  attempt  which  I  once  saw  made  by  Mr.  Ramsden  to 
tie  the  artery,  and  in  which  one  of  the  cervical  nerves 
affected  by  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  was  mistaken 
for  it  and  tied,  so  that  the  aneurism  soon  afterward 
burst,  and  a  fatal  hemorrhage  arose.  Hence  the  advice 
given  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hodgson,  always  to  operate  in 
this  case  while  the  tumour  is  small,  cannot  be  too  well 
remembered.  A  direction  given  by  Mr.  Liston  is  als« 
important ;  namely,  "  before  tightening  the  ligature, 
try  the  effect  of  compression  with  the  fingers  on  the 
pulsation,  as  by  taking  this  precaution  (says  Mr.  Lis- 
ton) I  saved  myself  and  my  patient  the  pain  of  tying 
the  nerve,  which  I  got  hold  of  in  my  first  operation, 
in  place  of  the  artery."— (Lancet,  No.  195,  p.  234.) 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  operation  is  that  of  passing 
the  ligature  round  the  artery ;  but  it  may  be  done  either 
with  an  ingenious  needle  which  Mr.  Ramsden  has  de- 
scribed, and  which  is  exactly  similar  in  principle  to 
Desault's  aiguide  a  ressvrt,  or  with  the  still  preferable 
instrument, constructed  by  Weiss.  Another  very  inge- 
nious contrivance  for  tying  deep  arteries  has  also  been 
recently  proposed  by  Dr.  Prevost  of  Geneva. — (See 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  No.  79.)  The  instru- 
ments used  by  Dr.  Mott  when  he  took  up  the  arteriain- 
nominata  will  be  presently  noticed. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  the  needles  or- 
dinarily used  for  conveying  ligatures  under  deep  arte- 
ries, Desault  (says  Bichat)  invented  "  une  aiguille  a 
ressort,"  composed  of  a  silver  tube  or  sheath,  which 
was  straight  at  one  end  and  bent  at  the  other  in  a  semi- 
circular form.  This  sheath  enclosed  an  elastic  wire, 
the  projecting  extremity  of  which  was  accurately  fitted 
to  the  end  of  the  sheath,  and  perforated  with  a  trans- 
verse eye.  The  instrument  was  passed  under  the  ar- 
tery, and  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  the  other  side  of  the 
vessel,  the  sheath  was  kept  fixed,  while  an  assistant 
pushed  the  elastic  wire,  which,  rising  from  the  bottom 
of  the  wound,  presented  the  aperture  or  eye  to  the 
surgeon,  who  now  passed  the  ligature  through  this 
opening.  The  wire  was  next  drawn  back  into  its 
sheath  again,  and  the  whole  instrument  brought  from 
beneath  the  artery,  by  which  means  the  ligature  was 
conveyed  under  the  vessel. — (See  (F.uvres  Chir.  de  De- 
sault, par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  560.)  Another  very  inge- 
nious method  of  passing  the  ligature  under  the  artery, 
is  that  practised  by  Mr.  Key ;  but  as  the  comprehension 
of  it  is  difficult  without  the  plate,  I  shall  here  merely 
refer  to  that  gentleman's  description  of  it. — (See  Med.  ' 
Chir.  Trans,  vol  13,  p.  10.) 

The  invention  of  the  foregoing  instruments  makes  a 
material  diminution  in  the  difficulty  of  taking  up  the 
subclavian  artery  from  above  the  clavicle  ;  nor  can  it 
be  wondered,  that  without  such  assistance,  the  bpe 
ration  should  have  baffled  even  so  skilful  a  surgeqn  as 
Sir  A.  Cooper.— (See  Land.  Med.  Review,  vol.  2,  p.  200.) 

The  following  example  is  the  first  in  which  the  at- 
tempt to  tie  the  subclavian  artery  by  cutting  above  the 
clavicle  was  ever  accomplished. 

John  Townly,  a  tailor,  aged  thirty-two,  addicted  to 
excessive  intoxication,  of  an  unhealthy  and  peculiarly 
anxious  countenance,  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  November,  1809, 
on  account  of  an  aneurism  in  the  right  axilla  Th» 
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prominent  part  of  the  tumour  in  the  axilla  was  about 
half  as  big  as  a  large  orange,  and  there  was  also  much 
enlargement  and  distension  underneath  the  pectoral 
muscle,  so  that  the  elbow  could  not  be  brought  near 
the  side  of  the  body. 

"  The  temperature  of  both  arms,"  says  Mr.  Rams- 
den,  "  was  alike,  and  the  pulse  in  the  radial  artery  of 
each  of  them  was  correspondent.  After  the  patient  had 
been  put  to  bed,  some  blood  taken  from  the  left  arm,  and 
his  bowels  emptied,  his  pulse,  which  on  his  admission 
had  been  at  130,  became  less  frequent ;  his  countenance 
appeared  more  tranquil ;  and  he  experienced  some  re- 
mission of  the  distressing  sensations  in  the  affected 
arm  :  his  relief,  however,  was  of  short  duration." 

The  pulsation  of  the  radial  artery  of  the  affected  arm 
gradually  became  more  obscure,  and  soon  after  either 
ceased  or  was  lost  in  the  cedema  of  the  forearm  and 
hand.  On  fhe  evening  of  the  twelfth  day,  a  dark  spot 
appeared  on  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  surrounded  by 
inflammation,  which  threatened  a  more  extensive  de- 
struction of  the  skin.  A  farther  postponement  of  the 
operation  being  deemed  inadmissible,  Mr.  Ramsden 
performed  it  the  next  day  in  the  following  manner. 

"  A  transverse  incision  was  made  through  the  skin 
and  platysma  myoides,  along  and  upon  the  upper  edge 
of  the  clavicle,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
beginning  it  nearest  to  the  shoulder,  and  terminating 
its  inner  extremity  at  about  half  an  inch  within  the 
outward  edge  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle. 
This  incision  divided  a  small  superficial  artery,  which 
was  directly,  secured.  The  skin  above  the  clavicle  be- 
ing then  pinched  up  between  my  own  thumb  and  fin- 
ger and  those  of  an  assistant,  I  divided  it  from  within 
outwards  and  upwards,  in  the  line  of  the  outward  edge 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle  to  the  extent  of 
two  inches. 

My  object  in  pinching  up  the  skin  for  the  second 
incision,  was  to  expose  at  once  the  superficial  veins, 
and  by  dissecting  them  carefully  from  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, to  place  them  out  of  my  way  without  wounding 
them.  This  provision  proved  to  be  useful,  for  it  ren- 
dered the  flow  of  blood  during  the  operation  very  tri- 
fling, comparatively  with  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  expected  ;  and  thereby  enabled  me  with  the  great 
est  facility  to  bring  into  view  those  parts  which  were 
to  direct  me  to  the  artery. 

My  assistant  having  now  lowered  the  shoulder, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  first  incision  above  the 
clavicle  (which  I  had  designedly  made  along  and  upon 
that  bone),  I  continued  the  dissection  with  my  scalpel, 
until  I  had  distinctly  brought  into  sight  the  edge  of 
the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  immediately  below  the 
angle  which  is  formed  by  the  traversing  belly  of  the 
omo-hyoideus  and  the  edge  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoi- 
deus; and  having  placed  my  finger  on  the  artery  at  the 
point  where  it  presents  itself  between  the  scaleni,  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  tracing  it,  without  touching  any 
of  the  nerves,  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  rib,  at 
which  part  I  detached  it  with  my  finger  nail,  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  ligature. 

Here,  however,  arose  an  embarrassment  which  (al- 
though I  was  not  unprepared  for  it)  greatly  exceeded 
my  expectation.  I  had  learned,  from  repeatedly  per- 
forming this  operation  many  years  since,  on  the  dead 
subject,  that  to  pass  the  ligature  under  the  subclavian 
artery  with  the  needle  commonly  used  in  aneurisms 
would  be  impracticable :  I  had,  therefore,  provided  my- 
self with  instruments  of  various  forms  and  curvatures 
to  meet  the  difficulty,  each  of  which  most  readily  con- 
veyed the  ligature  underneath  the  artery,  but  would 
serve  me  no  farther ;  for  being  made  of  solid  materials 
and  fixed  into  handles,  they  would  not  allow  of  their 
points  being  brought  up  again  al  the  very  short  curva- 
\ure,  which  the  narrowness  of  the  space  between  the 
rib  and  the  clavicle  afforded,  and  which,  in  this  parti- 
cular case,  was  rendered  of  unusual  depth  by  the  pre- 
vious elevation  of  the  shoulder  by  the  tumour. 

After  trying  various  means  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, a  probe  of  ductile  metal  was  at  length  handed 
me,  which  I  passed  under  the  artery,  and  bringing  up 
its  point  with  a  pair  of  small  forceps,  I  succeeded  in 
passing  on  the  ligature,  and  then  tied  the  subclavian 
artery  at  the  part  where  I  had  previously  detached  it 
for  that  purpose.  The  drawing.of  the  knot  was  unat- 
tended with  pain  ;  the  wound  was  closed  by  the  dry 
suture,  and  the  patient  was  then  returned  to  his  bed." 
—(See  Practical  Observations  on  Die  Sclerocele,  4  c,  to 


which  are  added  four  cases  of  operations  for  Aneu- 
risms, p.  276,  4  c.)  .,1  .»,„.  :  ' 

It  only  seems  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  lmme 
diately  the  artery  was  tied  the  pulsation  of  the  swelling 
ceased  :  that  the  arm  of  the  same  side  continued  to  be 
freely  supplied  with  blood,  and  was  even  rather  warmer 
than  the  opposite  arm  ;  that  the  operation,  which  was 
severe  from  the  length  of  time  it  took  up,  was,  after  a 
time  followed  by  considerable  indisposition  ;  that  the 
patient  died  about  five  days  after  its  penonnance ;  that 
after  the  artery  had  been  tied,  the  cedema  of  the  arm 
and  the  aneurismal  tumour  partly  subsided  ;  and  that, 
on  examination  after  death,  nothing  but  the  vessel  was 
found  included  in  the  ligature. 

In  this  publication  are  descriptions  of  instruments 
which  will  be  of  great  service  to  any  future  performer 
of  this  operation.  The  chief  one  is  a  needle,  resembling 
that  which  was  invented  and  used  by  Desault,  and  of 
which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea.  I'y 
means  of  this  instrument,  I  conceive  that  the  main  dif- 
ficulty of  the  operation  will  in  future  he  avoided.  Had 
Mr.  Ramsden  had  its  assistance,  his  patient  would 
have  been  detained  a  very  little  time  in  the  operating 
theatre,  and  the  event  of  the  case- might  have  been 
completely  successful.  Having  witnessed  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  inference  that  I  drew  fronr 
them  was,  that  if  the  operation  could  have  been  done 
in  a  moderate  time,  which  now  seems  practicable  with 
the  aid  of  the  aiguille  a  ressort,  or  the  instrument  sold 
by  Mr.  Weiss,  the  case  in  all  probability  would  have 
ended  well.  The  preceding  case  is  particularly  me- 
morable, as  being  the  first  instance  in  which  the  sub- 
clavian artery  was  scientifically  tied,  without  any  ran- 
dom thrust  of  a  needle,  and  without  the  inclusion  of 
any  part  besides  the  artery  in  the  ligature.  It  fur- 
nished encouragement  to  repeat  the  experiment ;  held 
out  the  hope,  that  axillary  aneurisms  might  De  cured 
as  well  as  inguinal  ones ;  and  confirmed  the  compe- 
tency of  the  anastomosing  arteries  to  nourish  the  whole 
upper  extremity,  when  the  subclavian  is  tied  where  it 
emerges  from  behind  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle. 

In  the  year  1811,  the  subclavian  artery  was  tied  in 
the  London  Hospital,  in  a  case  of  axillary  aneurism, 
by  Sir  W.  Blizard,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  ligature  under  the  artery,  with  a  common  aneurism- 
needle.  A  single  ligature  was  applied.  At  first  hopes 
of  recovery  were  entertained ;  but  the  patient,  who 
was  old  and  debilitated,  afterward  sunk  and  died  on 
the  fourth  day. — (See  Hodgson's  Treatise,  p.  375.) 

In  the  year  1815,  Mr.  Thomas  Blizard  tied  the  sub- 
clavian artery  m  the  same  hospital.  The  case  was  an 
aneurism  in  the  left  axilla,  and,  like  all  the  other  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  upon  record,  was  attended  with 
great  pain  in  the  tumour  and  limb.  There  was  no 
pulse  in  the  left  radial  artery,  though  there  was  scarce- 
ly any  difference  in  the  temperature  of  both  arms. 
"An  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  was  made 
through  the  integuments  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  on 
the  acromial  side,  and  parallel  with  the  external  jugu- 
lar vein.  The  platysma  myoides  being  divided,  the 
cellular  membrane  was  separated  with  the  firrger,  until 
the  pulsation  of  the  subclavian  artery  was  felt  where 
the  vessel  passes  over  the  first  rib.  The  finger  being 
pressed  upon  this  part  of  the  artery,  the  cellular  sheath 
investing  it  was  carefully  opened  with  the  point  of  a 
knife.  A  ligature  was  then  conveyed  underneath  the 
artery,  by  means  of  a  common  aneurism-needle,  who 
the  greatest  facility."  As  soon  as  the  ligature  was 
tied,  the  pulsation  in  the  tumour  ceased.  On  the 
second  day  after  the  operation  the  left  arm  began  to 
have  more  feeling,  and  was  as  warm  as  the  right. 
.However,  difficulty  of  breathing,  twitchings,  delirium, 
<fcc.  afterward  ensued,  and  the  patient  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  day,  previously  to  which  event 
the  ring  and  middle  fingers  turned  black.  On  opening 
the  body,  the  pericardium  exhibited  the  effects  of  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  the  heart  was  covered 
with  flakes  of  lymph,  its  posterior  surface  being  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  The  inner  membrane  of  the  .ascend- 
ing aorta  was  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  much  diseased, 
and  studded  with -white  patches.  A  reddish  appear 
ance  was  also  noticed  in  the  lining  of  the  ri"ht  carotid, 
left  subclavian,  and  even  the  abdominal  aorta  The 
boundaries  of  the  aneurismal  tumour  were  in  a  state  of 
sphacelation.  These  are  all  the  circumstances  which 
I  wish  here  to  notice ;  but  more  particulars  may  be  pe- 
rused in  Mr.  Hodgson's  work,  p.  602.  *  ' 
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It  Is  remarkable,  that  in  the  cases  operated  upon  in 
'  the  London  Hospital,  and  some  others  on  record,  tig 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  passing  the  ligature  under 
the  artery  with  a  common  aneurism-needle ;  a  circum- 
stance which  must  have  depended  upon  the  space  be- 
tween the  clavicle  and  the  first  rib  having  been  less 
deep  in  these  instances  than  the  two  which  fell  under 
my  own  observation,  or  in  others  which  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Colles,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
Liston. — (See  Land.  Med.  Review,  vol.  2,  p.  200  ;  and 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  January,  1815,  No. 
;64.)  In  Mr.  Key's  case,  ''the  d^pth  of  the  angle  in 
which  the  artery  was  enclosed  rendering  it  impossible 
to  pass  a  ligature  under  it,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid  was 
divided,  which  afforded  sufficient  room,  and  rendered 
the  concluding  part  of  the  operation  easy  ;  the  artery 
became  readily  exposed  to  view,  and  an  armed  aneu- 
rismal  needle  was  passed  with  facility  under  it." — 
■  (Med.  Chir.  Trans\  vol.  13,  p.  5.) 

Ih  Dr.  Colles's  first  case,  the  artery  was  tied  before 
it  reached  the  scaleni  muscles,  as  the  tumour,  which 
was  in  the  right  subclavian  artery,  extended  from  the 
sternal  origin  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  along  the 
clavicle,  a  little  beyond  the  arch  of  that  bone,  and  rose 
nearly  two  inches  above  it,  in  a  conical  form,  the  apex 
of  the  cone  being  situated  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  fore- 
going muscle.  After  a  tedious  dissection,  it  was  found 
that  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  artery  was  sound, 
and  on  this  portion  the  ligature  was  placed.  Great 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  passing  it  round  the 
artery,  and  the  pleura  was  supposed  to  have  been 
slightly  wounded.  Before  tightening  the  ligature  the 
breathing  became  laborious,  and  the  patient  complained 
of  oppression  about  the  heart.  These  symptoms,  in- 
deed, were  so  violent,  that  it  was  judged  prudent  not 
immediately  to  tighten  the  ligature.  On  the  fourth 
day,  however,  the  artery  was  constricted,  when  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist  ceased,  the  patient  not  seeming  to 
suffer  much  from  what  had  been  done.  The  patient 
then  went  on  pretty  well  till  the  ninth  day,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  sense  of  strangling,  and  pain  about 
his  heart,  and,  becoming  delirious,  died  nine  hours 
after  the  beginning  of  this  attack.  On  dissection  the 
aorta  was  found  diseased,  and  the  disease  extended 
into  the  subclavian  artery. 

In  another  instance,  Dr.  Colles  tied  this  vessel  at  the 
point  where  it  emerges  from  between  the  scaleni 
muscles,  without  any  particular  difficulty.  The  ope- 
ration, however,  was  soon  followed  by  a  train  of  severe 
symptoms,  delirium,  and  mortification,  and  the  patient 
died  on  the  fifth  day.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.  January,  1815.) 

The  first  case  in  which  complete  success  attended 
the  operation  of  tying  the  subclavian  artery,  where  it 
first  comes  from  behind  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle, 
was  that  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Post,  of  New-York. 
The  patient  was  a  gentleman,  with  an  aneurism  in  the 
left  axilla.  Dr.  Post  performed  the  operation  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1817,  in  the  following  manner.  "An 
incision,  commencing  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  tendon 
of  the  mastoid  muscle,  was  carried  through  the  integu- 
ments about  three  inches  in  length,  in  a  direction  de- 
viating a  little  from  a  parallel  line  with  the  claviclfe. 
This  divided  the  external  jugular  vein,  the  bleeding 
from  which  required  a  ligature  for  its  suppression  ; 
and  in  proceeding  with  the  operation,  three  or  four 
arterial  branches  were  cut,  which  it  was  also  neces- 
sary to  secure.  The  subclavian  artery  was  then  sought 
immediately  on  the  outside  of  the  scaleni  muscles;  and 
was  easily  laid.  bare.  Passing  over  the  artery  at  this 
place,  in  contact  with  it,  were  three  considerable 
branches  of  nerves,  running  downwards  towards  the 
chest  from  the  plexus  above.  These  were  separated, 
and  a  ligature  passed  under  the  artery  with  great 
facility,  by  the  instrument  well  adapted  to  this  purpose 
invented  by  Drs.  Parish,  Hartshorn,  and  Hewson,  of 
Philadelphia.  On  tying  the  ligature,  all  pulsation 
ceased  in  the  limb."  In  the,  afternoon,  the  temperature 
of  the  limb  was  observed  to.  be  rather  higher  than  that 
of  the  other  arm.  On  the  17th  of  September,  the  aneu- 
rismal  tumour  burst,  and  about  three  ounces  of  dark 
coagulated  blood  were  discharged.  On  the  26th,  the 
lipature  came  away  from  the  subclavian  artery.  Oct. 
11th,  the  wound  was  entirely  healed  ;  and  on  the  10th 
of  the  same  month,  the  patient  required  no  fartheE  at- 
tendance, his  only  complaints  being  now  a  little  ocra- 


sional  pain  in  the  fingers,  and  a  superficial  sinus  at 
the  part  where  the  tumour  burst. — (See  Med.  Ckir 
Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  185,  &c.) 

Mr.  Liston,  of  Edinburgh,  has  the  honour  of  being 
the  surgeon  that  first  succeeded,  in  Europe,  in  curing 
an  axillary  aneurism,  by  taking  up  the  subclavian 
artery  from  above  the  clavicle,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1820 
The  particulars  of  the  case  are  very  instructing. 
They  prove  the  risk  there  always  is  of  tying  one  of 
the  axillary  nerves  instead  of  the  artery,  unless  great 
caution  be  employed ;  and,  in  fact,  Mr.  Liston  himself . 
first  passed  his  ligature  under  a  nerve,  and  would 
have  tied  it,  had  he  not  wisely  tried  what  effect  con- 
stricting the  included  part  would  have  upori  the  pujsa 
lion  of  the  tumour.  As  the  subclavian  artery  seemed 
diseased  at  the  point  where  it  emerged  from  behind 
.the  anterior  scalenus,  Mr.  Liston  cautiously  divided 
this  muscle  to  about  its  middle,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
phrenic  nerve.  At  length,  with  the  aid  of  an  aneurism- 
needle,  he  passed  a  strong  round  silk  ligature  under 
the  artery,  and  laying  hold  of  the  loop  with  a  small 
hook  withdrew  the  needle.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  depth  of  the  artery,  the  knot  could  not  be  made 
with  the  fingers ;  but  with  the  assistance  of  a  kind  of 
forceps,  each  extremity  of  which  had  a  little  notch  in 
it,  the  business  was  accomplished. — (See  Edin.  Med. 
and  Surgical  Journ.  No.  64.) 

Several  other  successful  operations  of  this  kind  have 
subsequently  been  done  by  English  surgeons.  One  by 
Dr.  Gibbs,  in  the  General  Naval  Hospital  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  (see  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  531) ;  another 
by  Mr.  Bullen,  in  the  Lynn  Dispensary  (see  London 
Med.  Repository  for  Sept.  1823) ;  a  third  by  Mr.Wishart 
at  Edinburgh  (see  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No. 
78);  a  fourth  by  Mr.  Key,  in  Guy's  Hospital  (see 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  1) ;  and  a  fifth  by  Mr.  B 
Cooper,  in  the  same  establishment. 

[Professor  Gibson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  cured  a  case  of  axillary  aneurism  occasioned  by 
the  reduction  of  an  old  luxation  of  the  humerus,  by 
tying  the  subclavian  artery. — (See  American  Journal, 
vol.  2,  p.  136.)—  Reese.] 

The  instructions  delivered  by  Mr.  Hodgson  for  the 
performance  of  this  operation,  are  the  best  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  When  the  subclavian  artery  (says 
this  gentleman)  has  emerged  from  behind  the  anterior 
scalenus  muscle,  it  passes  obliquely  over  the  flat  sur- 
face of  the  first  rib,  with  which  it  is  in  immediate  con- 
tact. The  cervical  nerves  are  situated  above  and  a 
little  behind  the  artery;  the  subclavian  vein  passes 
before  it,  and  underneath  the  clavicle.  If  the  finger  be 
passed  down  the  acromial  margin  of  the  anterior  sca- 
lenus muscle,  the  artery  will  be  found  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  origin  of  that  muscle  from  the  first  rib. 
The  shoulder  being  drawn  down  as  much  as  possible, 
the  skin  is  to  be  divided  immediately  above  the  clavicle, 
from  the  external  margin  of  the  clavicular  portion  of 
the  mastoid  muscle,  to  the  margin  of  the  clavicular  in- 
sertion of  the  trapezius.  No  advantage  whatever,  says 
Mr.  Hodgson,  is  gained  by  cutting  the  clavicular  at- 
tachment of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus.  On  this 
point,  however,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion :  Mr. 
Key  having  found,  in  his  operation,  that  the  division 
of  the  clavicular  portion  of  that  muscle  greatly  facili- 
tated the  introduction  of  the  ligature  under  the  artery. 
— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  5  and  10.)  The 
exposed  fibres  of  the  platysma  myoides  are  now  to  be 
carefully  divided,  without  wounding  the  external  jugu- 
lar vein,  which  lies  immediately  under  them,  near  the 
middle  of  the  incision,  and  should  be  detached,  and 
drawn  towards  the  shoulder  with  a  blunt  hook.  The 
cellular  membrane,  in  the  middle  of  the  incision,  is 
then  to  be  cut,  or  separated  with  the  finger,  until  the 
surgeon  arrives  at  the  acromial  edge  of  the  anterior 
scalenus.  He  passes  his  finger  down  the  margin  of 
this  muscle,  Until  he  reaches  the  part  where  it  arises 
from  the  first  rib,  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  origin 
of  the  muscle  from  the  rib  he  will  feel  the  artery.  The 
ligature  is  now  to  be  conveyed  under  the  vessel  with 
an  aneurism-needle,  or  that  recommended  by  Desault 
—{Hodgson  en  Diseases  of  Arteries,  A  c.  p.  376,  \$  c.) 

Breschet  thinks  that  the  safest  and  easiest  method 
is  that  adopted  by  Dupuytren.  An  incision,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  is  to  be  made  at  the  lower  and  outer 
part  of  the  neck,  and  extended  to  the  clavicle.  This 
first  incision,  situated  behind  the  external  edge  of  the 
sternc  mastoid  muscle,  should  go  through  the  skin, 
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the  cellular  membrane,  and  platysma  myoides.  Some 
venous  branches,  running  into  the  jugulars,  will  then 
be  met  with,  which  should  be  surrounded  by  a  double 
ligature,  and  divided  in  the  interspace.  A  director  is 
then  to  be  introduced  under  the  omo-hyoideus  muscle, 
in  order  to  facilitate  its  division,  and  the  surgeon  will 
at  length  reach  the  external  edge  of  the -anterior  sca- 
lenus. A  curved  probe-pointed  bistoury  is  then  to  be 
gradually  and  cautiously  passed  behind  that  muscle, 
■with  the  flat  surface  of  the  blade  against  it,  and  deeply 
enough  to  divide  the  externa!  third,  or  half  ofthe  fibres 
of  the  same  muscle,  or  even  all  of  them  if  requisite. 
The  insulated  artery  will  then  be  felt  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  situated  in  the  area  of  a  triangle,  the  upper 
side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  brachial  plexus,  the 
lower  by  the  subclavian  vein,  and  the  inner  by  the 
scalenus.  A  ligature  is  then  to  be  conveyed  under  the 
artery  by  means  of  the  needle  invented  by  Deschamps. 
— (See  French  transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  work,  t.  2, 
p.  126.)  Whether  cutting  the  anterior  scalenus  and 
omo-hyoideus  will  facilitate  the  operation  is  question- 
able ;  but  the  assertion  that  these  measures  increase 
its  safety,  is  what  1  cannot  understand. 

With  respect  to  tying  the  subclavian  artery  on  the 
tracheal  side  of  the  scalenus,  we  have  seen,  that  it 
was  performed  by  Dr.  Colles,  and  the  event  was  fatal. 
Descriptions  of  the  operation  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
Hodgson's  work,  p.  382.  When  I  consider  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  subclavian  artery,  before  it  passes 
behind  the  anterior  scalenus,  is  surrounded  by  parts 
of  great  importance,  I  can  scarcely  bring  my  mind  to 
think,  that  the  measures  requisite  for  taking  up  the 
vessel  in  this  situation,  will  ever  leave  the  patient 
much  chance  of  recovery.  "  Between  the  aorta  and 
scaleni  muscles  (says  Mr.  A.  Burns)  the  subclavian 
arteries  are  connected  with  several  important  vessels 
and  nerves.  They  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nervus 
vagus,  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  the  subclavian 
vein ;  and,  on  the  left  side,  the  subclavian  artery  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  termination  of  the  tho- 
racic duct.  These  parts  are  all  grouped  together  in  a 
very  narrow  space,  and  the  perplexity  of  their  dissec- 
tion is  farther  increased  by  the  interlacement  of  the 
different  nerves  with  one  another.  The  natural  con- 
nexions of  these  parts  are  best  shown  by  merely  rais- 
ing the  external  extremity  of  the  sterno-mastoid  mus 
cle.  If  this  be  done,  the  nervus  vagus  will  be  brought 
into  view,  lying  on  the  forepart  of  the  subclavian  ar- 
tery, almost  directly  behind  the  sternal  end  of  the  cla- 
vicle ;  and  exactly  opposite  to  the  nervus  vagus,  but 
behind  the  artery,  the  lower  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  will  be  brought  into  view.  The  re- 
current nerve,  on  the  right  side,  hooks  round  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  and,  in  its  course  towards  the  larynx, 
ascends  along  the  tracheal  side  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve.  On  the  left  side,  it  twines  round  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  and  in  mounting  upwards,  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  subclavian  artery  and  oesophagus.  The 
subclavian  vein  lies  anterior  to  the  artery,  and  in  the 
collapsed  state,  sinks  nearer  to  the  thorax ;"  but,  when 
distended  in  the  living  body,  it  overlaps  the  artery. 
The  thoracic  duct  enters  the  subclavian  vein,  about 
the  eight  of  an  inch  nearer  to  the  acromion  than  the 
point  where  the  internal  jugular  vein  empties  itself 
into  thesubelavian  vain.  The  termination  of  the  tho- 
racic duct  is  situated  between  the  siernal  and  clavicu- 
lar portions  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. — (A.  Burns, 
on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  28.) 

A  case  in  which  an  axillary  aneurism,  unattended 
■with  pulsation,  was  punctured,  and  the  child  bled  to 
death,  is  noticed  in  a  modern  periodical  work. — (See 
Med.  Chir.  Journ,  vol.  4,  p.  78.) 

For  anatomical  views  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the 
operation  of  taking  up  the  subclavian  artery,  consult 
Rosenmiiller's  Chir.  Anat.  Plates,  part  2,  tab.-S  and 
9 ;  Tiedemann's  and  Scarpa's  beautiful  engravings. 

Some  valuable  anatomical  remarks,  in  relation  to 
the  operation,  are  given  by  Mr.  A.  Bums.— {Surgical 
Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  28,  A  c.) 

In  certain  cases  of  subclavian  aneurism,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  tie  the  arteria  innominata.  In  the  dead 
subject,  Mr.  Allan  Burns  applied  two  ligatures  to  it, 
and  after  cutting  through  the  vessel  in  the  interspace, 
he  injected  the  aorta,  when  the  injection  was  found  to 
pervade  the  anastomosing  vessels  of  the  right  arm, 
and  all  those  of  the  head.  But  notwithstanding  this 


fact  and  others  noticed  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  tending  to* 
show  the  probability  that  a  ligature  upon  the  arteria 
fnnomin.ta  would  not  prevent  ^K^^  tom 
receiving  an  adequate  supply  of  blood, at  injec- 
tions were  made  to  the  practice-  The  prmcipal  ol 
these  were  founded  upon  the  d.flicul iy  of  he, o pera- 
tion  in  the  living  body  ;  the  inflammat  on  ike  y  to  be 
excited  by  it  in  neighbouring  important  organs ,  the 
danger  of  hemorrhage  from  the  adhesion  o  the  vessel 
hems  likely  to  be  broken  by  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion! and  the  equal  praciicableness,  in  most  cases,  of 
tying  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  tracheal  side  of  the 

^Dr"  Mott,  an  eminent  surgeon  at  New-York,  im 
pressed  with  the  value  of  Mr.  Allan  Burns's  remarks 
upon  this  subject,  has,  ever  since  he  became  acquainted 
with  them,  maintained  in  his  lectures  the  propriety  of 
attempting  to  tie  the  arteria  innominata,  under  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  subclavian  aneurism.  At  length, 
Dr  Mott  put  this  new  operation  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ence in  the  New-York  Hospital,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1818.  The  case  was  a  subclavian  aneurism  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  patient,  a  sailor,  aged  fifty-seven,  to 
whom  seventy  drops  of  tinct.  opii  were  first  given. 
Dr.  Mott  began  the  first  incision  directly  over  the 
swelling  above  the  clavicle,  extended  it  along  this  bone 
and  ended  it  at  the  trachea,  just  above  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  sternum.  Here  he  commenced  the  second 
incision,  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  first,  and 
reaching  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoideus.  Dr.  Mott  next  detached  the  skin  from 
the  subjacent  platysma"  myoides,  cut  through  the  Ut- 
ter, and  cautiously  divided  the  sternal  portion  of  the 
mastoid  muscle,  in  the  direction  of  the  first  incision. 
The  internal  jugular  vein  now  presented  itself  clone' 
to  the  swelling,  and  adherent  to  it ;  a  circumstance 
that  rendered  the  subsequent  part  ofthe  operation  very 
difficult.  After  detaching  a  portion  ofthe  latter  vein 
from  its  connexion,  Dr.  Mott  cut  through  the  sterno- 
hyoideus  and  sterno-thyroideus,  and  turned  them  hack 
over  the  trachea.  The  carotid  was  now  exposed  a 
few  lines  above  the  sternum,  and  after  he  had  sepa- 
rated the  par  vagum  and  internal  jugular  vein  from  it, 
they  were  drawn  towards  the  outer  side  of  the  neck. 
Dr.  Mott  then  laid  bare  the  subclavian  artery,  which 
part  of  the  operation  he  chiefly  accomplished  with  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel,  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  sepa- 
rated but  cellular  membrane.  The  subclavian  artery 
was  found  to  be  very  much  enlarged  and  diseased,  and 
as  Dr.  Mott  recollected  that  this  state  of  the  vessel 
had  seemingly  hindered  its  successful  closure  in  the 
example  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Colles,  of  Dublin,  he 
decided  to  take  up  the  arteria  innominata  itself.  In 
detaching  the  cellular  membrane  from  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  subclavian  artery,  a  small  branch,  situated 
about  half  an  inch  frormthe  innominata,  was  injured 
and  the  wound  was  six' or  eight  times  filled  with  blooi 
from  it.  The  hemorrhage  was  soon  suppressed,  how 
ever,  by  means  of  a  little  pressure.  Had  not  the 
bleeding  been  so  easily  stopped,  Dr.  Mott  would  have 
concluded,  from  the  situation  of  the  vessel,  that  it  was 
the  internal  mammary;  but  if  it  were  not  this  branch, 
he  conceives  it  must  have  been  an  artery  not  regu- 
larly originating  in  this  situation ;  perhaps  the  supe- 
rior intercostal. 

Dr.  Mott  continued  the  operation  with  a  small,  round- 
ended,  sharp  scalpel,  until  he  came  to  the  division  of 
the  arteria  innominata,  which  great  vessel  he  traced 
below  the  sternum,  and  after  freeing  it  from  all  the  cel- 
lular membrane  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  and 
drawing  aside  the  recurrent  and  phrenic  nerves,  he  tied 
it  with  a  round  silk  ligature,  about  half  an  inch  from 
its  bifurcation. 

Most  surgeons,  says  Dr.  Mott,  complain  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  tying  large  arteries  in  a  deep  small  wound. 
Hence,  he  recommends  a  set  of  instruments,  invented 
for  the  purpose,  in  Philadelphia,  by  Drs.  Parish. 
Hartshorn,  and  Hewson;  consisting,  1st.  Of  several 
blunt-pointed  needles,  of  various  si/.es  and  curvatures, 
furnished  with  an  eye  at  each  end,  and  calculated  at 
one  end  to  screw  into  a  strong  handle.  2dly.  Two 
strong  instruments,  with  handles,  having  at  one  end  an 
eye  or  hole ;  rhey  resemble  those  sometimes  used  for  ap- 
plying a  ligature  to  the  tonsils.  3dly.  A  small  round 
pointed  scalpel.  4thly.  A  small  hook,  flyed  in  a  very 
strong  handle.— (Parish,  in  Eclectic  Rep.  vol.  3,  p.  229.) 

After  Dr.  Mott  had  introduced  the  ligature  into  the 
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eye  of  one  of  the  above-described  needles,  and  screwed 
the  needle  into  a  handle,  he  pressed  with  its  convexity 
the  cellular  membrane  and  pleura  carefully  down- 
wards, while  he  carried  it  from  below  upwards  round 
the  artery.  As  the  point  now  appeared  oti  the  other 
side  of  the  vessel,  the  above-mentioned  hook  was  passed 
into  its  eye.  and  the  handle  unscrewed  from  the  other 
end  of  it,  when  it  was  easily  drawn  out  from  under  the 
artery,  and  the  ligature  left  under  the  vessel. 

In  this  part  of  the  operation,  Dr.  Mott  urges  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  particularly  attentive  to  two  impor- 
tant circumstances ;  one  is,  to  convey  the  ligature 
round  the  artery  from  below  upwards,  as  the  only  way 
to  prevent  injury  of  the  pleura;  and  the  other  is,  to 
fix  the  hook  in  the  e*ye  of  the  needle,  before  the  handle 
is  unscrewed  from  its  other  end,  because,  after  this 
has  been  done,  the  needle  loses  all  steadiness,  and  it 
is  then  difficult  to  get  the  hook  into  the  eye. 

With  respect  to  the  foregoing  instruments,  I  may  ob- 
serve, that  they  are  superseded  by  the  needle  lately 
constructed  by  Mr.  Weiss. 

Dr.  Mott  now  made  a  noose,  pressed  it  with  the 
fore-finger  down  to  the  artery,  and  tightened  it  very 
gradually,  in  order  not  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  vessel  all  at  once.  A  moderate  constric- 
tion was  kept  up  some  seconds,  so  that  the  effect  of 
the  ligature  upon  the  heart  and  lungs  might  be  ob- 
served; and  as  no  disturbance  was  produced  in  the 
functions  of  these  organs,  Dr.  Mott  tightened  the  liga- 
ture, and  stopped  the  current  of  blood  through  the 
vessel.  At  this  instant,  the  pulsation  of  the  right  tem- 
poral and  radial  arteries  ceased.  The  noose  was 
tightened  still  more  with  the  above-mentioned  ligature 
irons,  and  then  a  second  knot  was  made.  Dr.  Mott 
was  greatly  pleased  at  finding  his  patient's  counte- 
nance remain  perfectly  unchanged,  and  no  complaint 
made  of  pain  in  any  other  ,part.  Immediately  after 
the  ligature  had  been  applied,  the  aneurismal  swell- 
ing lost  one-third  of  its  size,  and  the  clavicle  could  be 
felt  through  its  whole  extent.  The  divided  muscles 
and  detached  skin  were  now  brought  into  their  natu- 
ral situation,  the  wound  closed  with  three  sutures  and 
adhesive  plaster,  and  a  compress  applied.  In  the  ope- 
ration three  small  arteries  were  tied:  the  first  lay 
under  the  sternum,  and  seemed  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
internal  mammary ;  the  second  was  a  descending 
branch  of  the  superior  thyroideal;  and  the  third  a 
branch  of  the  inferior  thyroideal.  From  two  to  four 
ounces  of  blood  were  lost,  most  of  which  came  front 
an  injured  small  branch  of  the  subclavian.  The  ope- 
ration took  up  about  an  hour.  The  curved  spatulas 
recommended  by  Dr.  Colles,  were  found  very  useful 
for  holding  the  carotid  and  parvagum  aside,  while,  by 
(heir  uniform  pressure,  they  materially  assisted  in  re- 
straining the  effusion  of  blood  from  small  vessels,  and 
as  taking  up  little  room,  were  infinitely  more  conve- 
nient in  a  deep  narrow  wound,  than  the  fingers  of  an 
assistant. 

The  day  after  the  operation,  the  veins  of  the  right 
forearm  and  hand  had  a  turgid  appearance.  When  the 
circulation  in  them  was  promoted  by  pressure,  they 
became  empty  for  some  distance  above  the  pressed 
part,  but  filled  again  immediately  the  pressure  was  re- 
moved; a  circumstance  that  seemed  to  show,  that  the 
circulation  in  this  arm,  notwithstanding  the  ligature 
of  the  arteria  innominata,  still  went  on  with  great  ce- 
lerity, though  no  pulse  could  be  felt  in  the  brachial  and 
radial  arteries.  On  the  contrary,  the  poise  was  very 
plain  in  the  front  brauch  of  the  temporal  artery,  just 
above  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit.  The  left  external 
carotid  beat  with  unusual  force.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, the  pulse  became  perceptible  again  at  the  right 
wrist. 

My  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  this  interesting  case  :  suffice  it  to  mention,  that 
the  patient  suffered  considerable  febrile  disturbance 
at  some  periods  after  the  operation,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary twice  to  have  recourse  to  venesection.  He  was 
also  afflicted  with  a  severe  cough.  The  discharge 
from  the  wound  was  copious  and  fetid.  The  main  liga- 
ture  separated  on  the  fourteenth  day.  On  the  twen- 
tieth day,  the  patient  was1  sufficiently  recovered  to 
walk  in  the  garden.  On  the  twenty-first  day,  the 
wound  was  almost  closed  ;  the  patient  could  move  his 
right  arm  with  the  same  facility  as  his  left,  and  he 
was  gaining  such  strength,  that  no  doubts  were  enter- 
tained about  the  successful  result  of  the  operation. 
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On  the  twenty-third  day,  hemorrhage  came  on  from 
the  wound :  it  was  stopped  by  the  introduction  of  lint 
and  the  employment  of  pressure.  About  twenty-four 
ounces  of  blood  were  lost,  whereby  the  patient  was 
so  depressed  that  the  pulse  was  no  longer  distinguish- 
able. On  the  twenty-fourth  day,  in  the  evening,  he 
lost  four  ounces  more  blood  ;  on  account  of  his  rest- 
lessness and  the  painful  state  of- his  arm,  two  grains 
of  opium  were  administered  to  him.  After  one  or 
more  returns  of  bleeding,  he  died  on  the  twenty-sixth, 
day. 

When  the  body  was  opened,  no  traces  of  inflamma- 
tion or  its  consequences  were  found  either  in  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  the  origin  of  the  innominata  or  the  lungs. 
The  aorta  was  now  slit  open  longitudinally,  and  a 
probe  then  cautiously  passed  through  it  into  the  inno- 
minata, when  the  instrument  went  through  the  latter 
vessel  into  the  cavity  of  the  wound.  The  inner  coat 
of  the  innominata  was  smooth  and  soft ;  but  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  place  where  the  ligature  had  cut 
through  the  vessel,  marks  of  inflammation  were  no- 
ticed, and  a  coagulum  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  ar- 
tery with  considerable  firmness,  so  that  nature  had 
probably  endeavoured,  by  means  of  adhesive  inflam- 
mation, to  close  the  vessel,  but  had  been  prevented 
from  completing  the  salutary  process  by  the  destruc- 
tive ulceration.  One  portion  of  the  parietes  of  the 
innominata  was  thickened  by  inflammation,  and  an 
anomalous  branch,  as  large  as  a  crow's  quill,  arose 
from  this  artery. 

The  ulcer  was  twice  as  extensive  inwardly  as  it  was 
superficially,  reaching  laterally  to  the  trachea,  and  un- 
der the  clavicle  to  the  swelling.  The  tripod  of  great 
vessels,  viz.  the  innominata,  the  subclavian,  and  the 
carotid,  was  destroyed  by  ulceration  to  the  extent  of 
about  an  inch,  and  the  ends  of  both  the  last  vessels 
opened  into  the  wound.  At  this  place  the  pleura  was 
considerably  thickened  by  a  layer  of  organized  lymph. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  carotid  was  covered  witk 
a  coagulum,  and  its  coats  so  much  thickened,  that  a 
probe  could  hardly  be  passed  into  it.  The  consolida- 
tion reached  up  to  the  division  into  the  external  and  in- 
ternal carotid.  The  subclavian  was  pervious  as  far  as 
the  situation  of  the  disease.  The  diameter  of  the  bra- 
chial and  other  arteries  of  the  right  arm  was  natural. 
The  external  mammary  artery  was  enlarged,  but  not 
the  internal.  The  clavicle  was  carious,  and  several 
lymphatic  glands  under  it  in  the  state  of  suppuration. 

Though  the  result  of  the  operation  was  unsuccess- 
ful, it  proves,  as  Dr.  Mott  correctly  remarks,  some  in- 
teresting points ;  namely,  that  tying  an  artery  of  such, 
magnitude,  and  so  near  the  heart,  may  be  done  with- 
out occasioning  any  disturbance  either  in  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  or  the  right  arm. 

The  suppuration,  which  continually  extended  itself 
more  and  more  deeply,  is  set  down  by  Dr.  Mott  as  the 
cause  of  the  patient's  death ;  for,  as  no  bleeding  took 
place  for  several  days  after  the  detachment  of  the  prin- 
cipal ligature,  it  is  plain  that  this  must  have  fulfilled 
its  duty,  and  that  the  artery  had  been  closed.— (See 
New-York  Med.  and  Surgical  Register,  1818,  vol.  1.) 

[This  new  and  formidable  operation,  the  practicabi- 
lity of  which  Dr.  Mott  has  thus  demonstrated,  and  the 
safety  of  which  is  now  decided  in  any  future  aneu- 
rism in  which  it  may  become  necessary,  is  justly  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  splendid  achievements  ever 
accomplished,  and  is  destined  to  give  the  author's  name 
immortality ;  and  this,  with  the  successful  case  of  liga- 
ture of  the  iliacus  communis,  confers  upon  American 
surgery  imperishable  laurels.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
estimation  in  which  this  operation  is  held  in  Europe,  I 
feel  a  national  pride  in  inserting  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  that  distinguished  surgeon,  Professor- 
Colles,  of  Dublin,  written  to  Dr.  Mott  soon  after  his 
case  of  ligature  on  the  innominata  had  reached  him.  . 
I  think  this  tribute  to  the  able  operator  is  the  more  im- 
portant, since  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  envious 
to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  operation ;  and  it  has 
been  publicly  stated  that  the  same  operation  has  been 
performed  in  Europe,  and  even  by  Dr.  Colles  himself 
That  this  is  not  the  fact  will  be  obvious  from  the  ex- 
tract which  follows,  and  which  I  introduce  without 
any  farther  Comment. 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  how  much  the  profession 
is  indebted  to  you  for  this  bold  and  splendid  operation. 
That  it  did  not  succeed  I  lament  on  your  account;  that 
it  will  hereafter  succeed,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in. 
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the  mind  of  any  reasoning  man.  Your  feelings  during 
the  first  twenty-two  days  after  the  operation  are  to  be 
envied  The  hopes  of  success  continued  so  strong  and 
so  well  founded,  while  the  slight  degree  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  issue  must  nave  exalted  those  feelings  to  the 
highest  intensity.  I  have  never  read  the  account  ol  an 
.  operation  in  which  I  would  rather  have  been  the  ope- 
rator."— Reese.]  .         _  r 

The  arteria  innominata  was  also  tied  by  t»raeie  on 
the  5th  of  March,  1622,  in  the  Clinical  Hospital  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  on  account  of  a  subclavian  aneu- 
rism. The  carotid  was  exposed  and  traced  down  to 
the  innominata,  to  which  a  ligature  was  applied  by 
means  of  a  blunt  tenaculum  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  vessel  being  tied  at  most  about  an  inch  from 
the  curvature  of  the  aorta,  ami  two  inches  from  trie 
heart  As  soon  as  the  ligature  was  tightened,  the  pul- 
sation of  the  arteries  of  the  right  arm,  right  caro- 
tid, and  right  temporal  artery  ceased;  at  the  same 
instant  the  throbbing  of  the  aneurism  stopped,  and 
the  tumour  became  flaccid.  The  constriction  of  the 
cord  produced  no  disturbance  of  any  function.  J  he 
patient  went  on  so  well  for  several  weeks  afterward, 
that  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  his  recovery.  How- 
ever, when  the  wound  was  nearly  healed,  hemor- 
rhage came  on,  and  though  it  was  suppressed,  and  hope 
began  to  be  again  indulged,  the  bleeding  recurred,  and 
the  patient  died  on  the  sixty-seventh  day.  Below  the 
ligature  the  innominata  was  found  closed  with  lymph. 
Graefe  has  written,  a  distinct  essay  on  .the  method  in 
which  the  operation  was  done;  the  daily  particulars 
of  the  case,  and  preparation  from  it,  are  placed  in  the 
Royal  Anatomical  Museum  at  Berlin.— (See  Journ. 
der  Chirurgie  von  C.  F.  Graefe,  and  Ph.  v.  Waltlier, 
6.  3,  p.  590,  «5-e.,  b.  4,  p.  5S7.)  Of  Mr.  Wardrop's  prac- 
tice of  tying  the  subclavian  artery  in  aneurism  of  the 
arteria  innominata  itself,  we  shall  presently  speak. 

CAROTID  ANEURISMS. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body  where  the  diagnosis  of 
aneurisms  is  more  liable  to  mistake  than  in  the  neck. 
Here  the  disease  is  particularly  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  tumours  of  another  nature.  We  have  already 
cited  in  this  article  examples  in  which  aneurisms  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  so  resembled  those  of  the  carotid 
as  to  have  deceived  the  surgeon  who  was  consulted. 
The  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  of  the  cellu- 
lar substance  which  surrounds  the  carotid  artery,  the 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  especially  ab- 
scesses, may  resemble  an  aneurism  by  the  pulsations 
communicated  to  them  by  the  neighbouring  artery. 
On  the  other  hand,  aneurisms  of  long  standing,  which 
no  longer  throb,  and  the  integuments  over  which  are 
changed  in  colour  and  likely  to  burst,  may  the  more 
easily  be  mistaken  by  an  inattentive  practitioner  for 
chronic  abscesses,  as  the  neck  is  remarkably  often  the 
seat  of  such  diseases.— (Boyer,  Train  des  Maladies 
Ckirurgicales,  t.  2,  p.  185.) 

Scarpa  mentions  one  unfortunate  patient  who  was 
killed  by  a  knife  being  plunged  in  a  carotid  aneurism, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  case  was  an  abscess. 

I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  by  opening  a  carotid 
aneurism  a  surgeon  would  expose  himself  to  the  dis- 
grace and  mortification  of  seeing  the  patient  die  under 
his  hands,  as  happened  in  the  example  cited  by  Har- 
de.rus.— (Apiar.  Observationum,  Obs.  86.) 

The  possibility  of  tying  the  carotid  artery  in  cases 
of  wounds  and  aneurisms,  without  any  injurious  ef- 
fect on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  is  now  completely 
proved.  Petit  mentions  that  the  advocate  Vieillard  had 
an  aneurism  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  right  carotid,  for 
the  cure  of  which  he  was  ordered  a  very  spare  diet, 
and  directed  to  avoid  all  violent  exercise.  Three 
-  months  afterward  the  tumour  had  evidently  dimi- 
nished ;  and  at  last  it  was  converted  into  a  small, 
hard,  oblong  knot,  without  any  pulsation.  The  patient 
haviri"  died  of  apoplexy  seven  years  afterward,  the 
right  carotid  was  found  closed  up  and  obliterated  from 
its  bifurcation,  as  low  down  as  the  right  subclavian 
artery.— (Acad,  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  an  1765.)  Hal- 
ler  dissected  a  woman  whose  left  carotid  was  imper- 
vious.— (Opuscula  Pathol.  Obs.  19,  tab.  1.)  An  ex- 
ample of  the  tdtal  closure  of  both  carotids  in  conse- 
quence of  ossification,  is  stated  by  Koberwein  to  be 
recorded  by  Jadelot.-  (German  trawl  "J  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's work,  p.  293.)  Hebenstreit,  vol.  4,  p.  266,  ed.  3, 
■of  his  translation  of  B.  Bell's  Surgery,  mentions  a  case 
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S 1n  Jh  h  a  ligature  w'as  applied  to  the  carotid 
arter"v  Mr.  Aberncthy's  case  is  perhaps  the  second : 
and  that  in  which  Mr.  Fleming,  a  naval  surgeon,  tied 
the  common  carotid  in  a  sailor  who  attemp  ed  suicide, 
and  who" was  saved  by  the  operation,  is  stil l  a  « ■  „« 
having  occurred  till  the  year  1803.- (See  Med.  Ckr. 

y°DrMBadiie'knfw  an  instance  in  which  one  carotid 
was  entirely  obstructed,  and  the  diameter  ol  the  other 
considerably  lessened,  without  any  apparent  ill  effects 
on  the T  brain  .-(See  Trans,  for  the  Improvement  oj 
Med  and  Chir.  Knouiedge,  vol.  1,  p.  121.)  Sir  Astley 
Cooner  has  also  recorded  an  example  in  which  the-left 
carotid  was  obstructed  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism 
of  the  aorta;  and  yet  during  life  no  paralysis  nor  im- 
pairment  of  the  intellects  had  occurred.-(See  Med. 
Clur.  Trans,  vol.  1,  p.  223.)  A  similar  case  is  related 
by  Pelletan.-(C/™<7ttt'  Chir.t.  1,  p.  6b.) 

Mr  Abernethy  was  under  the  necessity  of  tying  the 
trunk  of  the  carotid  in  a  case  of  extensive  lacerated 
wound  of  the  neck,  where  the  internal  carotid  and  the 
chief  branches  of  the  external  carotid  were  wounded. 
The  patient  at  first  went  on  well :  but  in  the  night  he 
became  delirious  and  convulsed,  and  died  about  thirty 
hours  after  the  ligature  was  applied.  This  case  fell 
under  my  own  notice,  and  the  inference  which  I  drew 
was  that  the  man  died  more  from  the  great  quantity  of 
blood  which  he  lost,  and  the  severe  mischief  done 
to  the  parts  in  the  neck,  than  from  any  effect  of  the 
ligature  of  the  artery  on  the  brain. 

In  another  instance  in  which  the  common  carotid 
was  tied,  on  account  of  a  wound  of  the  external  caro- 
tid by  a  musket-ball,  complicated  with  fracture  of  the 
condyle  and  coracoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  every 
thing  went  on  favourably  until  the  seventh  day  after 
the  operation.  Neither  the  intellectual  faculties  nor 
the  functions  of  the  organs  of  sense  had  been  at  all 
disturbed.  But  at  that  period  stupor,  contusion  of 
ideas,  restlessness,  a  small  unsteady  pulse,  discolor- 
ation of  the  face,  and  loss  of  strength  came  on,  fol- 
lowed in  the  evening  by  a  violent  paroxysm  of  fever. 
On  the  eighth  day  three  copious  hemorrhages  took  place 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound,  and  on  the  ninth 
the  man  died.  In  this  case,  however,  the  affection  of 
the  brain,  and  the  other  unfavourable  symptoms,  would 
be  ascribed  by  nobody  to  the  effects  of  the  ligature  on 
the  carotid,  but  every  one  would  see  the  cause  hi  the 
severe  and  extensive  local  mischief  produced  partly  by 
the  musket-ball,  and  partly  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
operation  was  performed,  the  surgeon  having  extended 
his  incisions  from  the  parotid  gland  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  clavicle !— (See  Journ.  General  de  Med.  A  c.  pc 
Sedillot.) 

That  the  carotid  may  be  tied  without  injuring  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  and  that  aneurisms  of  this  ar- 
tery admit  of  being  cured  by  the  operation,  is  now 
fully  proved.  The  following  is  the  second  instance  in 
which  I  have  been  present  at  the  operation  of  tying 
the  carotid  trunk  on  account  of  a  wound. 

A  soldier  of  the  44th  regiment  was  wounded  in  the. 
neck  with  a  pike  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  was 
brought  to  Brussels.  After  he  had  been  some  little 
time  in  the  hospital,  the  bleeding,  which  had  stopped, 
recurred  with  great  violence,  both  from  the  mouth  and 
the  external  wound  itself;  and  it  was  therefore  judged 
necessary  to  tie  the  common  carotid,  which  was  done 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Collier.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed by  making  an  incision  along  the  inner  edge  of 
the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus,  raising  this  muscle  from 
the  sheath  including  the  artery,  <fcc,  and  holding  aside 
the  jugular  and  lower  thyroid  veins,  which  swelled  up 
every  instant  to  a  very  large  size,  so  as  to  overlap  the 
artery.  This  vessel  being  disengaged  from  the  nerve 
was  then  tied.  Though  the  operation  was  done  by 
candle-light  it  was  skilfully  performed,  and  reflect* 
gTeat  credit  on  Mr;  Collier.  A  detail  of  the  case  may 
be  found  in  a  modern  work.--(Aftd.  Chir.  Trans.  voE' 
7,  p.  107.) 

Another  example  in  which  the  carotid  artery  v*8* 
tied  and  the  patient  saved,  in  a  case  where  it  was 
wounded  with  a  penknife,  was  published  by  Dr.  John 
Brown,  surgeon  to  the  county  of  Meath  Infirmary.-  - 
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t.See  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i,p.  301,  Sc.)  In 
this  instance,  the  internal  jugular  vein  "did  not  ap- 
pear, nor  was  it  a  source  of  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience during  the  operation."— (P.  305.)  A  case,  very 
analogous  to  the  foregoing,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, and  the  event  equally  successful. '  "  The  jugular 
vein  afforded  no  trouble  in  the  operation :  it  was  not 
even  seen."  A  gradual  improvement  of  the  power  of 
deglutition  marked  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  tu- 
mour, which  pressed  against  the  pharynx.  Nor  was 
any  changed  perceived  in  the  state  of  the  patient's 
mind  after  tbis  operation,  who  remained  as  she  had 
been  previously,  melancholy  and  dejected. -(P.  332.) 

A'-re!  mentions  an  example  in  which  the  carotid  ar- 
tery was  wounded  by  a  gun-shot,  and  the  hemorrhage 
permanently  stopped  by- compression.  A  similar  case 
is  related  by  Van  Home,  in  his  annotations  to  the  work 
of  Botallus.— (De  Vuln.  Sclopetus.)  Baron  Larrey  has 
likewise  related  a  case  in  which  the  carotid  was 
wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  and  life  saved  by  the  instant 
application  of  pressure.  -(M  m,rde  Chir.  Mil.  t.  1,  p. 
30i».)  However,  considering  the  size  of  the  vessel, 
and  its  unfavourable  situation  for  being  effectually  and 
steadily  compressed,  some  doubts  may  ba  entertained, 
whether  the  vessel  wounded  might  not  rather  have 
been  one  of  its  branches. 

November  1,  1805,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  operated  on 
Mary  Edwards,  aged  forty-four,  who  had  an  aneurism 
of  the  right  carotid  artery :  the  tumour  reached  from 
the  vicinity  of  tbe  chin  to  beyond  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
and  downwards  to  within  two  inches  and  a  half  from 
the  clavicle. 

The  swelling  had  a  strong  pulsatory  motion.  The 
woman  also  complained  of  a  particular  tenderness  of 
trie  scalp  on  the  same  side  of  the  head,  and  of  such  a 
throbbing  m  the  brain  as  prevented  her  from  sleeping 
An  incision,  two  inches  long,  was  made  at  the  inner 
edge  or  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle,  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  tumour  to  the  clavicle.  This  wound 
exposed  the  omo-hyoideus  and  sterno-hyoideus  mus- 
cles, which  being  drawn  aside  towards  the  trachea, 
the  jugular  vein  presented  itself  to  view.  The  mo- 
tion of  this  vein  produced  the  only  difficulty  in  the 
operation,  as,  under  the  different  states  of  breathing, 
a  VCSt  sometimes  became  tense  and  distended 
under  the  kn.fe,  and  then  suddenly  collapsed.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  introduced  his  ringer  into  the  wound  to 
keep  the  vein  out  of  the  way  of  the  knife,  and  having 
exposed  the  carotid  artery  by  another  cut,  he  passed 
two  ligatures  under  this  vessel  by  means  of  a  curved 
aneurism-needle.  Care  was  taken  to  exclude  the  re- 
current nerve  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  par  vagum  on 
the  other.  The  ligatures  were  then  tied  about  half  an 
inch  asunder;  but  the  intervening  portion  of  the  ar- 
tery was  left  undivided. 
The  pulsation  of  the  swelling  ceased  immediately 
^SSKiW  as. tled ;  and  on  ttle  day  after  the  operation 
the  throbbing  in  the  brain  had  subsid-.d,  while  no  dimi- 

be '  observed5 ^  a"y  Part  °f  the  body  could 

The  patient  was  occasionally  afflicted  with  bad  fits 
or  coughing  but  upon  the  whole  went  on  at  first  pretty 
L,  "  ihe  e'stl,h  day>  h0w«ver,  a  paralysis  or  the 
rtiV  %  d  arm  was  noticed,  attended  with  a  great 
™ln°t  co?f  uutional  irritation.  November  8th,  the 
pa.*ent  could  move  her  arm  rather  better ;  but  became 
unable  o  swallow  solids.  Nov.  12th,  the  palsy  or  her 
™aynadNn0°W f'™*' *saPPeared.  The ligatu/es came 
she  s'wannw  H  '  ihe,  WaS  ln  every  reSDect  better; 
was  sma In Vedrth  l6SS  diffii;u|ty;  and  the  tumour 
^,?h„n  '  and  ('uue  free  from  pain.  On  the  17th 
was  sore  WhPe,ry  '  '5e  tUm0Ur  incM  *4  and" 
i^meuS  In  PTw  ed'  The  wound  was  as  large  as 
ntoJ i  ser 1  n  the  J0"e,ation,  and  discharged  a  sa- 
most  dis™essin?reat  d,'fficulty  °f  swallowing,  and  a 
™\  e  Z  SS^^  also  experienced.  The 
weak  On  thp  ?  «  ,1  d  "le  left  arm  a°'ain  very 
swall  .win.  havlna'  PaUent  died'  "1S  difficulty  °f 
auei  ded  with  I  &  ,Prev,0"sly  become  still  greater, 
skin  over  which of  tumour,  the 
On  o^n^h^JT1^^^^-^  colour. 

surrounded  with  a  Sde'rXuam, yof pus  "  The 
inflammation  ex.cnded  on  the  ouisid"  of  the  sac  all" 
the  par  vagum,  nearly  to  the  baai,  or  the  skull'  Tbe 
f lota,  was  almost  closed,  and  theYning  ofthe  traclea 
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was  inflamed  and  covered  with  coagulating  lymph 
The  pharynx  was  so  compressed  by  the  tumour,  which 
had  been  suddenly  enlarged  by  the  inflammation,  that 
a  bougie  or  the  size  or  a  goose-quill  could  hardly  be 
introduced  into  the  oesophagus  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
concludes  with  expressing  his  opinion  that  these  causes 
of  failure  may,  in  future,  be  avoided  by  operating  be- 
fore the  tumour  is  of  such  size  as  to  make  pressure 
on  important  parts;  or,  if  the  swelling  should  be 
large,  by  opening  it,  and  letting  out  its  contents,  as 
boon  as  inflammation  comes  on. — (See  Med.  Chir 
Trans,  vol.  1.) 

In  one  case  under  the  care  or  Mr.  Coates,  of  Salis- 
bury, the  making  of  an  opening,  about  a  month  after 
the  operation,  gave  relier  by  discharging  seven  ounces 
or  fetid  blood  and  pus ;  but  three  weeks  afterward, 
hemorrhage  came  on  from  the  sac,  and  the  patient  was 
carried  off  by  repeated  loss  of  blood.  On  dissection, 
an  artery  capable  of  admitting  a  probe  was  round  to 
pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac. — (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol  11,  part  2.) 

In  June,  1808,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  operated,  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  on  a  man  aged  50,  who  had  a  carotid  aneu- 
rism, attended  with  pain  on  one  side  or  the  head, 
throbbing  in  the  brain,  hoarseness,  cough,  slight  diffi- 
culty or  breathing,  nausea,  giddiness,  &c.  The  patient 
got  quite  well,  and  resumed  his  occupation  as  a  porter. 
There  was  afterward  no  perceptible  pulsation  in  the 
facial  and  temporal  arteries  or  the  aneurismal  side  of 
the  race. 

On  the  opposite  side,  the  temporal  artery  became 
unusually  large.  The  tumour  was  at  last  quite  ab- 
sorbed, though  a  pulsation  existed  in  it  till  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  The  man's  intellects  remained 
perfect ;  his  nervous  system  was  unaffected  ;  and  the 
severe  pain,  which  before  the  operation  used  to  affect 
the  aneurismal  side  of  the  head,  never  returned. 

The  swelling,  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  was  about 
as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg,  and  situated  on  the  left  side 
about  the  acute  angle  made  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 
common  carotid,  just  under  the  angie  of  the  jaw. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  began  the  incision  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  at  the  base  of  the  tu- 
mour, and  extended  the  wound  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  clavicle,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoideus  muscle.  On  raising  the  maigin  of  this 
muscle,  the  omo-hyoideus  could  be  distinctly  seen 
crossing  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  and  the  nervus  de- 
scendens  noni  was  also  brought  into  view.  The 
sterno-cleido-mastoideus  was  now  separated  from  the 
omo-hyoideus,  when  the  jugular  vein  was  seen.  This 
vessel  became  so  distended  at  every  expiration  as  to 
cover  the  artery.  When  the  vein  was  drawn  to  one 
side,  the  par  vagum  was  manifest,  lying  between  that 
vessel  and  the  carotid  artery,  but  a  little  to  the  outer 
side  or  the  artery.   The  nerve  was  easily  avoided. 

A  double  ligature  was  then  conveyed  under  the  ar- 
tery with  a  blunt  iron  probe.  The  lower  ligature  was 
immediately  tied,  and  the  upper  one  was  also  drawn 
tight,  as  soon  as  about  an  inch  or  the  artery  had  been 
separated  from  the  surrounding  parts  above  the  first  liga- 
ture, so  as  to  allow  the  second  to  be  tied  at  this  height. 
A  needle  and  thread  were  passed  tnrough  the  vessel  be- 
low one  ligature,  and  above  the  other.  The  artery  was 
then  divided.  In  a  little  more  than  nine  weeks,  the 
wound  was  quite  healed,  and  the  patient  entirely  re- 
covered.—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1.) 

Another  successful  instance,  in  which  the  carotid 
was  tied  for  the  cure  of  an  aneurism,  is  related  in  a 
work  to  which  I  always  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
referring.— (See  Hodgson's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
of  Arteries,  p.  329.) 

Mr.  Travers  tied  the  carotid  artery  in  a  woman,  who 
had  an  aneurism  by  anastomosis  in  the  left  orbit.  The 
disease  had  pushed  the  eye  out  or  its  socket.  Two 
small  ligatures  were  applied,  which  came  away  on  the 
twenty-first  and  twenty-second  days.  No  hemorrhage, 
nor  impairment  of  the  function  of  the  brain  took  place, 
and  the  disease  in  the  orbit  was  effectually  cured. — 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2.) 

Another  highly  interesting  example,  in  which  an 
aneurism  by  anastomosis  in  the  orbit  was  effectually 
cured  by  tying  the  carotid  artery,  is  recorded  by  Mr 
Dalrymple,  surgeon  at  Norwich.  This  gentleman  per 
formed  the  operation  on  tbe  12th  or  November,  1812. 
The  patient  was  a  female,  aged  44.  The  protrusion  of 
the  eye  v^as  relieved  in  proportion  as  the  swelling 
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diminished.  The  violent  headaches  also  subsided ;  hut 
the  eyesight  was  irrecoverably  lost.— (See  Med.  Cltir. 
Trans,  vol.  6,     ill,)  '         ...  ... 

The  carotid  artery  has  sometimes  been  tied,  witn 
thj  view  of  enabling  the  surgeon  to  cut  away  swellings 
ft  om  the  neck'  and  side  of  the  face,  where,  from  par- 
ticular circumstances  in  the  cases  there  was  reason 
to  fear  a  fatal  hemorrhage  without  that  preliminary 
measure— (See  Goodlad's  and  Arenat's  Cases,  in  Med. 
and  Chir.  Trans,  vols.  7  and  12.) 

An  interesting  case,  in  which  my  friend  Mr.  Vincent 
tied  the  carotid  trunk  for  an  aneurism,  is  published  in 
the  10th  vol.  of  the  latter  work.-(P.  212,  &c.)  In  this 
example,  the  internal  jugular  vein  did  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  in  the  way  during  the  operation  ;  some  of  the 
fibres  of  the  omo-hyoideus,  however,  could  not  be  con- 
veniently drawn  aside,  and  were  therefore  divided.  A 
single  ligature  was  applied;  the  pulsation  in  the  tu- 
mour did  not  entirely  cease,  at  first,  when  the  artery 
was  tied,  but  it  did  so  two  days  afterward  ;  and  the 
swelling  was  rapidly  diminishing.  The  ligature  came 
away  about  three  weeks  after  the  operation,  and  there 
was  every  hope  of  a  cure  ;  but,  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  week,  a  considerable  swelling  occurred  be- 
tween the  wound  and  the  jaw,  impeding  deglutition, 
but  not  the  breathing.  This  state  was  followed  by 
febrile  symptoms,  increased  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
an  attack  of  coughing,  and  impeded  respiration.  In 
the  hope  of  affording  relief,  an  incision  was  made  in 
the  tumour,  from  which  a  small  quantity  of  pus  and 
coagulum  issued;  but  it  was  in  vain,  for  the  patient 
was  dying.  On  dissection,  the  carotid  artery  was 
found  perfectly  closed  as  far  as  the  division  of  the  ar- 
teria  innominata.  But  above  where  the  ligature  had 
been,  the  vessel  was  open  and  inflamed,  and  pus  was 
found  in  it.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  no- 
ticed was  globules  of  air,  adhering  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  aorta,  and  other  large  arteries,  and  found  also 
under  the  tunica  arachnoidea.  The  bulk  of  the  swell- 
ing in  the  neck  depended  upon  effusion  of  serum  in 
the  cellular  membrane. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  carotid  artery  in  the  safest 
manner,  Mr.  Abernethy  has  recommended  making  an 
incision  on  that  side  of  it  which  is  next  the  trachea, 
where  no  important  parts  are  exposed  to  injury,  and 
then  to  pass  a  finger  underneath  the  vessel.  The  par 
vagum  must  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  ligature ; 
for  to  tie  it  would  be  fatal.— {Surgical  Observations, 
1304.) 

The  cure  of  carotid  aneurisms  by  the  operation  has 
now  been  so  often  exemplified,  that  even  to  refer  to 
every  case  upon  record  would  demand  more  space 
than  I  can  afford.  A  successful  instance  is  reported 
by  Macaulay  {Edin.  Med.  Surg.  Journ.  April,  1814) ; 
another  by  Dr.  Post,  who  used  two  ligatures,  and  di- 
vided the  artery  in  the  space  between  them  {New- 
England  Journ.  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  3, 
p.  205,  Boston,  1814) ;  another  by  Mr.  Giles  Lyford, 
proving  the  sufficiency  of  a  single  ligature. — {Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  97,  &c.)  The  case  in  which 
Mr.  Goodlad  tied  the  carotid,  in  order  to  prevent  he- 
morrhage in  the  removal  of  a  tumour  involving  the 
parotid  gland,  is  contained  in  vol.  7,  p.  112,  <fec.  of  the 
latter  book.  The  example  in  which  the  carotid  was 
tied  by  Dr.  Fricke,  in  the  hospital  at  Hamburgh,  lor 
the  cure  of  a  diseased  parotid,  is  reported  in  the  Lancet, 
No.  182.  Some  diminution  of  the  swelling,  and  in- 
creased power  of  swallowing  followed  ;  but  suppura- 
tion took  place,  and  the  case  ended  fatally. 

The  best  anatomical  engravings  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  the  operation  of  taking  up  the  carotid  artery, 
are  those  by  Tiedemann  and  Rosenmiiller. — (See  Chi- 
rurg.  Anatom.  Abbildurigcn,  th.  1,  tab.  7,  8,  9.) 

For  the  particulars  of  a  carotid  aneurism  cured  by 
the  ligature  of  the  artery  by  M.  Dumont,  see  Diss,  svf 
VAneurisme  de  VArtire  ca.rotide,  par  P.  J.  Vander- 
ha^en  Paris,  1815.  Walther,  of  Landshut,  in  the  year 
18(4  tied  the  carotid  artery  for  the  cure  of  an  aneurism 
with  complete  success :  he. applied  only  a  single  Uga- 
ure.  — '  Brcschet,  Fr.  transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  work, 
t.  2,  p.  83.)  In  this  translation  are  reported  several 
instances,  in  which  Dupuytren  and  other  continental 
surgeons 'applied  a  ligature  to  the  carotid.  Dr.  Hol- 
scher,  of  Hanover,  has  also  operated  with  success.— 
(See  Lond.  Med.  Repository,  vol.  10,  No.  91.) 

[Dr.  Bushe  has  lately  tied  the  common  carotio  for 
en  aneurism  situated  in  the  fauces,  with  complete  suc- 


cess Professor  Pattison,  of  the  University  of  London, 
when  resident  in  Baltimore,  cured  an  immense  aneu- 
rism of  the  internal  maxillary  by  tying  the  trunk  of  the 
carotid.  I  witnessed  this  operation,  and  saw  the  suc- 
cessful result —Keese.] 

Of  the  pian  ot  tying  tne  carotid  above  the  aneurism, 
when  it  is  situated  so  low  that  the  ligature  cannot  be 
applied  below  it,  I  have  also  spoken.  The  facts,  by 
which  the  proprietv  of  this  practice  has  now  been  com- 
pletely established.'have  also  been  noticed :  they  appear 
to  me  to  reflect  considerable  credit  on  Mr.  Wardrop,  by 
whom  this  method  of  operating  has  been  revived  and 
extended.  The  practice  of  tying  the  carotid  for  the 
cure  of  aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominata  will  be  no 
ticed  in  the  ensuing  section. 

NEW  OPERATION  FOR  ANEURISM  OF  THE.  ARTERIA  , 
INNOMINATA. 

It  having  been  established,  that  aneurisms  may  be 
cured  by  simply  lessening  the  impetus  of  the  blood 
flowing  through  them,  and  that,  although  a  circulatk.n 
may  yet  continue  in  them  for  some  time,  the  layers  of 
coagulable  lymph  within  the  sac  will  augment,  mid 
ultimately  bring  about  a  complete  consolidation  of  the 
swelling,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Wardrop,  that  in  aneurism 
of  the  arteria  innominata,  the  progress  of  the  dis-mse 
might  be  arrested  by  tying  its  two  great  branches,  the 
carotid  and  subclavian.  Although  a  certain  portion  of 
blood  would  still  continue  to  pass  along  the  innominata 
to  those  branches  of  the  subclavian  on  the  cardiac  side 
of  the  ligature,  the  ligature  being  necessarily  placed  on 
the  subclavian  artery  after  it  emerges  from  between 
the  scaleni  muscles,  Mr.  Wardrop  conceived,  that  such 
would  yet  be  the  diminution  of  the  impetus  of  the  blood 
in  the  sac,  that  the  future  increase  of  the  tumour  would 
be  prevented,  and  even  a  permanent  obliteration  of 
the  aneurismal  cavity  would  be  accomplished.— (On 
Aneurism,  p.  58.)  The  knowledge  of  this  principle, 
indeed,  he  thinks,  may  be  useful  in  the  cure  of  many 
aneurisms,  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  be- 
yond the  reach  of  art.  In  an  aneurism  of  the  inrijjnl 
nata,  Mr.  Mackelcan  found  that  nature  had  nearly 
completed  a  cure  of  the  disease  on  this  principle,  the 
carotid  artery  was  plugged  up,  and  the  large  aneuris- 
mal swelling  was  filled  with  a  coagulum,  leaving  only 
a  comparatively  small  channel  for  the  passage  of  the 
blood  into  the  subclavian  artery— (See  Appendix  to 
Wardrop  mi  Aneurism.)  Mr.  Wardrop  has  seen  some 
cases,  and  several  are  on  record,  which  illustrate  the 
same  important  pathological  fact,  and  prove  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  blood  can  coagulate  in  an  aneurism  so  as 
to  strengthen  the  parietes  of  the  sac,  and  ultimately  fill 
its  cavity,  without  the  circulation  in  the  sac  Being  to 
the  first  instance  either  suddenly  or  entirely  inter- 
rupted. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  led  Mr.  Ward- 
rop to  perform  the  operation,  which  he  has  related. 
Nature,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  had  already  instituted  a 
curative  process  by  diminishing  the  circulation  in  the 
carotid  artery ;  and  when  he  found  this  alone  not  suffi- 
cient to  stop  the  enlargement  of  the  aneurism,  he  de- 
termined to  place  a  ligature  on  the  subclavian.  In 
doing  this,  he  conceived  that  he  was  strictly  imitatingthe 
process  which  nature  herself  had  commenced. — (P.  61.) 
The  case  of  Mrs.  Denmark,  aged  45,  in  whom  he  tied 
the  subclavian  artery,  and  thus  cured  an  aneurism  of 
the  arteria  innominata,  is  highly  interesting.  The  par- 
ticulars may  be  read  in  his  own  publication,  or  in.lhe 
Lancet  for  1827.  Suffice' it  here  to  state,  that  tbedia 
ease  was  completely  cured.  In  the  appendix  to  Mi 
Wardrop's  publication,  and  in  the  Lancet  for  Novem 
ber,  1828,  is  another  highly  important  case,  confirming 
the  accuracy  of  the  principles  explained  by  this  in- 
genious surgeon,  .  It  is  an  example  in  which  Mr. 
Evans,  of  Belper,  Derbyshire,  successfully  treated  an 
aneurism  of  the  innominata  and  root  of  the  carotid,  by 
tying  the  latter  vessel.  In  the  end,  the  patient,  a  but- 
cher and  horse-dealer,  thirty  years  of  age,  was  well 
enough  to  attend  regularly  the  markets  and  fairs  of 
Derby,  seven  miles  from  his  home.  In  the  course  ot 
the  case,  three  remarkable  circumstances  occurred: 
1st,  An  obliteration  of  the  large  arteries  of  thcrisM 
arm.  2dly,  A  profuse  salivation.  3dly,  A  disposition 
to  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  supposed  by  Mr.  Evans 
to  have  arisen  from  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  being 
sent  to  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  than  to\the 
right.   However,  as  such  paralysis  has  not  attended 
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Other  operations  in  which  the  carotid  was  tied,  the 
truth  of  I  he  explanation  seems  doubtful.  The  palsy 
afterward  nearly  subsided. 

[It  affords  me  high  gratification  to  record,  that  Pro- 
fessor Mott,  of  this  city,  has  lately  performed  this  ope- 
ration for  the  first  time  it  has  been  attempted  in  Ame- 
rica, by  tying  the  carotid  arteTy  for  aneurism  of  the 
arteria  innominata,  involving  the  subclavian  and  root 
of  the  carotid.  This  is  the  first  time  in  America  in 
Which  aneurism  has  been  treated  by  tying  the  artery 
on  the  anticardial  side  of  the  tumour.  The  report  of 
the  case,  and  its  successful  result,  is  contained  in  the 
\rherican  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  No.  10,  for 
February,  1830.  Since  that  report  was  published  the 
patient  has  died,  and  the  tumour  having  been  re- 
moved, fully  establishes  the  success  of  the  operation. 
I  have  had  an  opportunity,  of  examining  the  prepara- 
tion, and  found  the  carotid  entirely  obliterated  and  im- 
pervious above  the  aneurismal  sac,  although  the  liga- 
ture was  applied  very  high  on  that  vessel.  The  death 
was  occasioned  by  the  displacement  and  distortion  of 
the  trachea  and  larynx,  which  are  seen  lying  on  the 
side  of  the  neck,  and  in  no 1  wise  connected  with  the 
operation,  but  was  the  consequence  of  the  long  exis- 
tence of  the  disease  before  the  oper  tionwas  submitted 
to. — Reese.] 

Of  ANEURISMS  OP  THE  AORTA,  AND  VALSALVA'S 
TREATMENT. 

This  afflicting  and  fatal  disease  is  by  no  means  un- 
frequent,  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  its  most  com- 
mon situation.  Dr.  Hunter  was  of  opinion  that  the 
latter  circumstance  depended  on  the  forcible  manner 
ill  which  the  blood,  propelled  from  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  must  be  driven  against  the  angle  of  the  cur- 
vature of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  A.  Burns  considered  aneurism  of  the  thoracic 
aorta  more  frequent,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other 
vessel  in  the  body.  « I  have  had  (says  he)  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  fourteen  who  had  died  of  this  dis- 
ease, but  have  not  seen  more  than  three  instances  of 
external  aneurism."— (On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  &c.  p. 

These  proportions,  however,  would  not  correspond 
to  common  observation,  external  aneurisms,  taken  col- 
lectively, being  supposed  to  be  about  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  aorta  alone,  a  calculation  long  ago  made 
by  Dr.  A.  Monro,  primus. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  W.  Hunter  that  the  aneu- 
rismal sac  was  composed  of  the  dilated  coats  of  the 
artery,  which  parts  nature  thickened  and  studded  with 
ossifications  after  the  origin  of  the  disease,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  its  increase.  Mr.  Hodgson,  also,  in 
his  late  excellent  publication  declares  his  decided  belief 
and  adduces  facts  to  prove,  that  many  aneurisms  of  the 
aorta  are  formed  by  dilatation.  Scarpa  argues,  how- 
ever, that  the  generality  of  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  are 
the  consequence  of  a  rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  this 
large  vessel ;  and  that  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  artery 
is  what  becomes  distended  into  the  thickened  and  os- 
sified aneurismal  sac. 

Dr.  W.  Hunter  considered  the  ossifications  of  the  sac 
as  consequences  of  the  disease:  but  Haller  looked 
upon  such  scales  of  bone  in  the  aorta  as  the  very  cause 
ol  the  affection,  by  rendering  the  artery  inelastic,  and 
incapable  of  yielding  to  each  pulsation  of  the  heart 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  aneurisms  of  the  aorta 
are  most  common  in  persons  who  are  advanced  in  life 
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o  d  subject,  whether  affected  with  aneurism  or  not  is 
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in  succession  those  which  constitute  the  aneurismal, 
sac,  in  order  to  ascertain  distinctly  the  texture  and 
limits  of  both,  he  will  clearly  see  that  the  aorta,  pro- 
perly speaking,  contributes  nothing  to  the  formation  of 
the  aneurismal  sac,  and  that,  consequently,  tti  d  sac  is 
merely  the  cellular  membrane,  which  in  the  sound 
state  covered  the  artery,  or  that  soft  cellular  sheath 
which  the  artery  received  in  common  with  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  This  cellular  substance,  being  raised 
and  compressed  by  the  blood  effused  from  the  corroded 
or  lacerated  artery,  assumes  the  form  of  a  circum- 
scribed tumour,  covered  externally,  in  common  with  the 
artery,  by  a  smooth  membrane,  such  as  the  pleura  in 
the  thorax  and  the  peritoneum  in  the  abdomen." 

Scarpa  then  comments  upon  the  differences  of  mere 
dilatation  of  an  artery  from  aneurism,  a  subject  which 
has  been  already  fully  considered  in  the  forgoing 
pages.— (Scarpa  on  the  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and 
Surgical  Treatment  of  Aneurism,  transl.  by  Wis- 
hart,  p.  55,  56.) 

As  I  have  already  explained  in  the  preceding  co- 
lumns, the  sentiments  of  this  eminent  anatomist  are 
not  adopted  by  the  generality  of  surgeons ;  or  rather, 
his  doctrine  is  not  carried  by  others  to  the  extent  which 
he  has  insisted  upon ;  and  it  would  be  useless  repeti- 
tion to  bring  before  the  reader  again  the  lacts  which 
prove  that  his  statements  are  liable  to  many  exceptions. 
A  case,  however,  recited  by  Roux,  which  I  have  met 
with  since  the  foregoing  pages  were  printed,  merits  no- 
tice ;  it  was  an  instance  in  which  a  popliteal  aneurism, 
unattended  with  pulsation,  had  been  mistaken  for  an 
abscess  and  punctured,  whereby  the  patient  lost  his 
life.  On  dissecting  the  limb,  Roux  says,  "  the  three 
coats  of  the  artery  participated  in  the  dilatation,  and 
the  case  was  one  of  the  clearest  specimens  which  I 
have  ever  seen  of  a  true  aneurism."—  (Nouveaux  Elc- 
mens  de  M  d.  Op  ratoire,  t.  1,  p.  517.) 

All  arguments  brought  against  the  possibility  of  a 
dilatation  of  the  inner  coat,  and  founded  on  the  inelas- 
tic structure  of  that  membrane,  must  likewise  be  com- 
pletely refuted  by  another  fact  demonstrated  by  morbid 
preparations,  collected  by  Dubois  and  Dupuytren, 
where  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta  is  alone  dilated,  pro- 
truding through  the  outer  tunics  in  the  form  of  a  distinct 
swelling  somewhat  like  a  hernia.— (Roux,  op.  cit.  p.  49.) 

In  whatever  manner  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  are 
formed,  there  are  no  diseases  which  are  more  justly 
dreaded,  or  which  more  completely  fill  the  surgeon  as 
well  as  the  patient  with  despair.  No  affliction,  indeed, 
can  be  more  truly  deplorable ;  for  the  sufferings  which 
are  occasioned  hardly  ever  admit  even  of  palliation 
and  the  instances  of  recovery  are  so  very  few,  that  no 
consolatory  expectation  can  be  indulged  of  avoiding  the 
fatal  end  to  which  the  disease  naturally  brings  the  mi- 
serable sufferer. 

The  existence  of  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  is  scarcely 
ever  known  with  certainty  before  they  have  advanced 
so  far  as  to  be  attended  with  an  external  pulsation  and 
a  tumour  that  admits  of  being  felt  or  even  seen  In 
very  thm  subjects,  the  throbbing  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  is  sometimes  unusually  plain  through  the  integu- 
ments and  viscera,  and  this  has  occasionally  given 
rise  to  the  suspicion  of  an  aneurism;  a  circumstance 
which  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  every  surgeon  de- 
sirous of  not  pronouncing  a  wrong  opinion.  The  pre- 
ternatural pulsations,  however,  which  are  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  those  of  aortic  aneurisms,  are  of  various 
kinds,  and  form  a  subject  to  wluch  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Albers,  of  Bremen,  the  late  Mr.  A.  Burns,  and  others, 
ha?»^fn  Iery  useful'y  directed.-(See  Abdomen.) 

While  thoracic  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  are  accompa- 
nied with  no  degree  of  external  swelling,  the  symptoms 
are  all  equivocal,  and  might  depend  on  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  angina  pectoris,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  &c.  How- 
ever, some  difference  depends  upon  the  volume,  posi- 
tion, and  nature  of  the  aneurism.  As  Laennec  ob- 
serves, simple  dilatation,  when  in  a  moderate  degree,  . 
hardly  produces  any  effect,  but  the  most  inconsiderable 
false  aneurisms  may  give  rise  to  verv  serious  disorder. 
The  first  and  most  common  of  these  effects  is,  the 
compression  of  the  heart  and  lungs.-  (See  Laennec  on 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  by  Forbes,  p.  676,  ed.  2.)  Vio- 
lent and  irregular  throbbings  frequently  occur  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  true  ribs  of  the  left  side:  the 
same  irregularity  of  the  pulse  prevails  as  often  pro- 
ceeds from  organic  affections  of  the  heart ;  a-dissimi- 
larity  of  the  pulse  in  the  two  wrists ;  the  respiration 
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is  exceedingly  obstructed ;  the  voice  altered  ;  and  in  a 
more  advanced  period  of  ihe  malady  the  patient  is'  at 
times  almost  suffocated.  The  pressure  of  the  internal- 
swelling  oa  the  trachea,  bronchia,  arid  lungs,  is  sulli 
cient  to  account  for  this  difficult}  of  breathing.  In 
many  instances  the  irritation  and  compression  pro- 
duced by  the  tumour  occasion  an  absorption  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  lungs,  and  abscesses  and  tubercles 
throughout  the  portion  which  remains.  Even  the 
function  of  deglutition  suffers  interruption  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  made  on  the  cesophagus,  which 
may  even  be  in  a  state  of  ulceration.  Thus,  in  an  ex- 
ample recently  published,  we  read  that "  the  cavity  of 
the  windpipe  was  nearly  obliterated  from  the  pressure 
of  the  aneurism ;  and  the  extremities  of  four  of  its 
cartilages  lay  in  the  cesophagus,  having  entered  that 
canal  through  an  ulcer  in  its  coat."  —(Trans,  for  the 
-'  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  Z, 

After  what  has  been  stated,  it  cannot  be  surprising, 
that  ere  the  disease  manifests  itself  externally,  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs  or  strictures  of  the  cesophagus 
should  often  be  suspected.  —  (Hodgson,  p.  91.) 

An  aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominata,  not  disco- 
vered till  after  the  patient  had  died  of  suffocation,  gave 
rise  to  great  difficulty  of  drawing  air  into  the  chest 
without  any  other  symptom  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  aneurismal  swell- 
ing was  situated  behind  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum, 
and  pressed  upon  the  trachea.  The  front  of  this  tube 
was  pushed  in  by  the  tumour  so  as  to  present  a  con- 
vex prominence  on  the  inner  surface,  which,  however, 
diminished  its  area  in  a  very  slight  degree.  Mr.  Law- 
rence adduces  this  fact  to  prove  that  spasm  of  the  air- 
cells  may  be  the  cause  of  great  distress  in  breathing. 
"  The  termination  of  this  case  (says  he)  is  the  more 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  in  another  patient  an  aneu- 
rism rising  out  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  pressing 
on  the  corresponding  part  of  the  trachea,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce ulceration  of  the  internal  membrane,  under  which 
there  was  a  slight  appearance  of  coagulated  blond, 
caused  no  affection  of  the  breath  at  all.  The  person 
died  of  a  different  complaint,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
aneurismal  tumour,  which  was  very  small,  and  filled 
with  firm  laminated  coagula,  was  quite  accidental."— 
(Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  227.) 

Thus  we  find  in  thoracic  aneurisms,  at  least  previ- 
ously to  their  attainment  of  a  certain  size,  that  no  re- 
gularity prevails  even  with  regard  to  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, the  symptom  which,  d  priori,  one  might  suppose 
would  invariably  be  present. 

Few  diseases,  according  to  Laennec,  are  so  insidious 
as  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  He  affirms,  that  "  it 
cannot  be  known  with  certainty  till  it  shows  itself  ex- 
ternally. It  can  hardly  be  suspected  even  when  it 
compresses  some  important  organ,  and  greatly  de- 
ranges its  functions.  When  it  produces  neither  of 
these  effects,  the  first  indication  of  its  existence  is  often 
the  death  of  the  individual,  as  instantaneously  as  if  by 
a  pistol-bullet."  One  case,  recorded  by  Mr.  Pattison, 
confirms  the  same  fact,  for  the  patient  had  only  symp- 
toms leading  to  a  suspicion  of  rheumatism  in  the  neck, 
and  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy.-  (Burns  on  the  Head 
and  Neck,  ed.  by  Pattison.)  Laennec  has  known  per- 
sons cut  off  in  this  manner  who  were  believed  to 
be  in  the  most  perfect  health.  He  admits  that  per- 
cussion will  sometimes  enable  us  to  detect  a  tumour 
of  large  size  existing  within  the  mediastinum,  or  even 
in  the  back ;  but  not  to  discriminate  the  nature  of  the 
swelling.  His  experience  had  nol  been  sufficient  to 
let  him  pronounce  how  far  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis 
was  likely  to  be  removed  by  the  stethoscope.  How- 
ever, aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  he  says,  are 
recognised  with  the  utmost  facility  by  means  of  this 
instrument.  In  this  case  we  are  sensible  of  tremen- 
dous pulsations  which  painfully  affect  the  ear,  and 
the  intensity  of  which  is  not  at  all  recognised  by  the 
hand,  even  when  sufficiently  perceptible  to  the  touch. 
As  hi"h  up  as  the  (.-celiac  artery  the  contractions  of  the 
auricles  are  not  in  the  least  distinguishable.  The  sound 
of  the  pulsations  is  described  as  clear  and  loud.  -  (La- 
ennec on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  p.  678,  &c.) 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  symptoms  of  thoracic  an- 
eurisms, previously  to  the  formation  of  any  ourward 
swelling,  often  resemble  those  of  phthisis,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  "sometimes  actually  supposed  to  be  the  disease 
under  which  the  patient  is  labouring.   But  there  is 


|  one  distinction  between  the  cases,  wliich  is  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  may  be  of  use,  in  combination 
!  with  other  circumstances,  in  facilitating  the  diagnosis : 
"  in  phthisis,  the  expectoration  is  either  punlbrm  or 
thick  and  clotted;  but  in  aneurisms  winch  are  not 
accompanied  with  disease  in  the  lungs,  as  far  as  I  hav« 
observed,  it  always  consists  of  a  thin  frothy  mucus.— 
(On  Diseases  of  Arteries,  .  c.  p.  93.) 

According  to  Kreysig's  experience,  the  cough  comes 
on  at  irregular  periods,  is  violent,  and  attended  with 
great  efforts,  the  expectorated  matter  being  forced  up 
by  the  vehemence.  He  agrees  with  Mr.  Hodgson  t> 
specting  the  general  quality  of  what  is  expectorated, 
where  thoracic  aneurisms  are  not  complicated  with  dis- 
eased lungs;  but  he  says  that  the  matter  coughed  up 
also  frequently  consists  of  masses  of  lymph  blended 
with  brie  -red  particles  of  blood,  which  masses,  when 
thrown  into  water,  seem  as  if  they  were  composed  of 
a  ball  of  stringy  substances  — (German  transl.  of  the 
latter  work,  p.  137.) 

From  a  review  of  many  cases  of  aortic  aneurisms 
Mr.  A.  Burns  was  inclined  to  think,  that  when  the  as- 
cending aorta  is  aneurismal,  the  breathing  is  more  af- 
fected than  when  the  arch  of  the  vessel  is  enlarged, 
but  that  in  the  latter  case 'the  impediment  to  degluti- 
tion is  greatest.— (On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  ^-c.  p.  244.) 

According  to  Laennec,  false  aneurisms  are  most 
common  in  the  descending  aorta;  and  true  ones  in 
the  ascending  portion  of  the  vessel  and  its  arch.  He 
has  never  met  with  any  species  of  false  aneurism  in 
the  latter  situation,  but  such  as  is  consequent  to  the 
true  or  simple  dila.ation  of  the  artery. — (See  Laennec  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  p.  676,  ed.  by  Forbes.) 

The  way  in  which  aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta 
prove  fatal,  is  subject  to  considerable  variety.  These 
swellings  do  not  always  destroy  the  patient  by  hemor- 
rhage ;  in  numerous  instances,  the  magnitude  of  the 
disease  so  impedes  respiration,  that  death  seems  in- 
duced by  suffocation,  and  nol  a  drop  of  blood  is  found 
internally  effused.  Frequently  (to  use  the  description 
of  Mr.  John  Bell),  before  the  awful  and  fatal  hemor- 
rhage has  had  time  to  occur,  the  patient  perishes  of  suf- 
ferings too  great  for  nature  to  bear.  The  aneurismat 
tumour  so  fills  the  chest,  so  oppresses  rhe  lungs,  com- 
presses the  trachea,  and  curbs  the  course  of  the  de- 
scending blood,  that  the  system  with  a  poor  circulation 
of  ill-oxydated  blood,  is  quite  exhausted.  And  thus, 
though  the  patient  is  saved  from  the  most  terrible  scene 
of  all,  he  suffers  great  miseries;  he  experiences  in  his 
chest  severe  pains,  which  he  compares  with  the  stab 
bing  of  knives;  terrible  palpitations;  an  awful  sense 
of  sinking  within  him ;  a  sound  within  his  breast,  as 
if  of  the  rushing  of  waters;  a  continual  sense  of  his 
condition;  sudden  startings  during  the  night ;  fearful 
dreams  and  dangers  of  suffocation  ;  until  with  sleep- 
less nights,  miserable  thoughts  by  day,  and  the  gra- 
dual decline  of  an  ill-supported  system,  he  grows  weak, 
dropsical,  and  expires.— (See  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body,  by  John  Bell,  vol.  2,  edit.  3,  p.  234,  235.) 

Mr.  A.  Burns  saw  two  examples,  in  which  the  pa- 
tients died  instantaneously,  though  their  aneurismil 
tumours  were  very  small  and  had  not  burst.  Both 

these  patients  were  in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy.  

(On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  236.) 

The  situations  in  which  aneurisms  of  the  curvature 
of  the  aorta  burst,  are  different  in  different  cases. 
Sometimes  the  swelling  bursts  info  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  or  that  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  patient  drops 
suddenly  down.  According  to  Laennec,  the  le'tr  cavity 
of  the  pleura  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  situation  in 
which  the  thoracic  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  burst.— (On 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  p.  677  )  When  the  coats  of  the 
aorta  give  way  within  the  pericardium,  where  they 
only  receive  a  slight  external  membranous  covering, 
this  is  apt  to  be  also  ruptured  at  the  same  time,  so  as 
to  bring  on  copious  effusion  of  blood,  which  oppresses 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  produces  immediate  death. 
In  other  examples,  the  blood  is  effused  into  the  trachea 
or  bronchia,  and  the  patient,  after  violent  coughings 
and  ejections  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  expires.  Some- 
times, after  the  tumour  has  become  closely  adherent  to 
the  lungs,  it  bursts  into  the  air-cells,  through  which 
the  blood  is  widely  diffused.  An  example  of  this  ter- 
mination of  the  disease  was  observed  by  Laennec ;  who 
also  saw  anotl  erca  e,  n  which,  if  the  patient  had  ived 
a  little  longer,  the  same  occurrence  in  all  probability 
would  have  happened.    Ebrhardt  says,  that  he  is  not 
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aware,  that  this  mode  of  rupture  has  been  noticed  by 
other  writers.— {De  Aneurysmate  Aorta,  p.  21,  4to. 
Lips.  1820.) 

The  most  remarkable  local  effects  of  aneurisms  of 
the  aorta  are  those  on  the  vertebral  column.   They  of- 
ten destroy  it  to  a  very  great  depth.    This  is  entirely 
the  work  of  interstitial  absorption,  there  nei'er  bein" 
any  mark  of  suppuration.   On  the  side  next  the  verte"7" 
bra,  the  sac  is  completely  destroyed,  ana  the  circulat- 
ing blood  is  bounded  hy  the  naked  bone.   In  certain 
cases,  the  swelling  beats  its  wav  through  the  ribs  • 
even  the  spinal  marrow  may  be  injured,  and  Ihe  pa- 
tient suffer  a  species  of  death  somewhat  less  violent 
and  sudden.   In  one  case  of  an  enormous  aneurism  of 
the  abdominal  aorta,  reported  ill  No.  259  of  the  Lancet 
the  left  leg  and  thigh  were  much  wasted  and  quite  pa- 
ralytic.  This  seemed  to  arise  from  the  pressure  on  the 
nerves  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  not  from  injury  of 
the  medulla  spinalis.    But,  although  aneurisms  in  the 
chest  do  .  sometimes  protrude  at  the  back,  a  circum- 
stance that  depends  on  the  particular  situation  of  the 
disease  (see  Pelletan,  Clinique  Chir.  t.  1,  Obs.  7  a 
84),  they  more  commonly  rise  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  breast,  where  a  throbbing  tumour  occurs,  which 
has  caused  an  absorption  of  the  opposing  parts  of  the 
ribs  and  sternum ;  and  sometimes  dislocated  the  cla- 
vicles.  Corvisart  saw  an  instance,  in  which  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  aorta  had  dislocated  the  sternal  extremity 
of  the  clavicle ;  and  Duverney  makes  mention  of  a 
case,  in  which,  besides  the  displacement  and  injury  of 
the  clavicle,  the  sternum  and  scapula  were  partially 
destroyed.   Guattani  speaks  of  an  example,  in  which 
the  clavicle  was  bent  by  a  large  aneurism,  of  which  a 
portion  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg  projected  above  the 
bone— {Lauth,p.  168.)   And  Morgagni  has  described 
a  case,  where  the  upper  bone  of  the  sternum,  the  ster- 
nal ends  of  the  clavicles,  and  the  adjoining  ribs  were 
destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  a  large  aneurism  of  the 
tront  of  the  curvature- of  the  aorta,  and  the  disease  pre- 
sented itself  externally  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  bile 
—(Epist.  26,  art.  9.) 

The  swelling  now  pulsates  in  an  alarming  way  The 
blood  is  only  retained  by  a  thin  covering  of  Uvjd  skin' 
which  is  becoming  thinner  and  thinner.  At  length  a 
point  of  the  tumour  puts  on  a  more  conical,  thin  and 
inflamed  appearance  than  the  rest ;  a  slough  is  formed 
and  on  this  becoming  loose,  the  patient  is  sometimes 
instantaneously  carried  of  by  a  sudden  gush  of  blood 

An  extraordinary  ease  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  is 
related  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Wells.  The  disease  beino-  un- 
attended with  any  external  swelling,  it  seems,  was  not 
comprehended  during  the  patient's  lifetime. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  case.   Mr.  A  B 
a  gentleman,  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  temperate  in 
his  habits,  became  affected  in  1789  with  symptom- 
which  were  thought  to  denote  the  approach  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption.    These,  however,  after  some  time 
entirely  disappeared.   In  1798  he  was  attacked  with  a 
slight  hemiplegia,  from  which  he  also  recovered,  with 
the  exception  of  an  inconsiderable  sense  of  coldness  in 
the  foot,  which  had  been  paralytic.    In  March,  1804 
he  complained  of  being  frequently  troubled  with  a  noise 
in  his  ears,  flatulence  in  his  bowels,  and  pains  in  his 
hands  and  feet,  sometimes  attended  with  slight  swell- 
ings in  the  same  parts.    From  one  or  more  of  these 
symptoms  he  was  never  afterward  quite  free;  but 
he  did  not  complain  of  any  unusual  feelings  in  his 
chest.   August  11,  1807,  he  fatigued  himself  consider- 
ably with  walking ;  ate  rather  a  hearty  dinner ;  and 
having  refreshed  himself  with  some  sleep  afterward' 
he  played  about  with  his  children.    While  thus  amus- 
ing himself,  he  was  suddenly  seized,  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock,  with  great  oppression  in  his  chest 
He  soon  afterward  became  sick,  and  in  the  matter 
f  hrown  up,  some  streaks  of  blood  were  observed  He 
now  went  to  bed ;  but,  though  the  weather  was  warm 
and  he  was  covered  with  bed-clothes,  his  skin  felt  cold 
to  the  attendants.    At  midnight  he  laboured  under  a 
constant  cough,  and  expectorated  mucus  tinged  with 
blood.    His  body  was  moistened  With  a  cold  sweat 
and  his  pulse  was  extremely  feeble ;  sometimes  it  was 
scarcely  perceptible.    Ahout  five  in  the  mornin"  his 
pulse  was  feeble  and  irregular  ;  his  breathing  difficult 
his  skin  pale  and  cold,  and  covered  with  a  clammv 
sweat.    He  frequently  tossed  and  writhed  his  l-ody  as 
if  he  was  suffering  great  pain  or  uneasiness  The 
mental  faculties,  however,  seemed  unimpaired  Shortly 
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afterward  he  expired,  having  complained,  just  before, 
his  death,  of  much  heat  in  his  chest,  and  thrown  off 
the  bed-clothes. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  found  on  open- 
ing the  body  is  thus  recorded :— "  The  ascending  aorta 
was  distended  to  about  the  size  of  a  large  orange.  The 
tumour  adhered  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  just  before 
its  division  into  the  right  and  left  branches.  Within 
the  circumference  of  this  adhesion  there  was  a  narrow 
hole,  by  means  of  which  a  communication  was  formed 
between  the  two  arteries." 

Dr.  Wells  concludes  with  observing,  that  though 
such  a  disease  might  easily  have  been  imagined,  he  had 
found  no  instance  of  it  in  books,  and  that  it  had  nor 
been  observed  by  any  of  the  surgeons  or  anatomists  in 
London.    He  supposed,,  that  the  communication  be-  jj 
tween  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  took  place  on.  A 
the  evening  before  the  patient's  death,  when  the  op- 
pression of  the  chest  was  first  felt :  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  superior  strength  or  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  a  part  of  the  blood  which  was  thrown  into  the 
aorta  must  have  been  forced  into  the  pulmonary  artery 
from  which  circumstance  he  conjectures  most  of  the 
symptoms  originated;— {Trans,  of  a  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol  3 
p.  85.) 

The  bursting  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  is  then  another  possible  mode  irf- 
which  the  disease  may  prove  fatal. 

Besides  the  example  of  this  nature  reported  by  Dr 
Wells,  several  others  are  detailed  by  writers.— (See 
Bulletin  de  la  Faculte  de  MMecine,  No.  3,  in  which 
there  are  two  cases;  Sue,  in  Journ.  de  Med.  continue, 
t.  24,  p.  124  j  and  in  Bulletin  de  la  Faculty,  4  c.  t.  17. 
p.  16.)  " 
Aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  stated  to  have 
adhered  to.  and  burst  into,  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  and  thys  to  have  produced  instant  death.— (See 
Med.  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  6,  p.  617.  Bulletin  de  la  So- 
nets de  Midtcine  a  Paris,  1810,  No.  3,  p.  38.) 

The  cases  recorded  in  which  aneurisms  of  the  tho- 
racic aorta  have  burst  into  the  oesophagus,  are  begin- 
ning to  be  more  numerous  than  formerly.  Benetus 
and  Morgagni  relate  no  examples  of  it ;  nor  are  there 
any  in  the  comprehensive  treatises  of  Scarpa  and 
Hodgson.  Corvisart  speaks  of  an  instance  which  had 
been  seen  by  Dupuytren,  of  which,  however,  no  de- 
cnption  is  given.  Yet  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence 
is  not  a  matter  of  speculation  or  doubt. 

A  case  of  this  description  is  noticed  by  Matani  {De 
Aneurism.  Prcecord iorum  Morbis,  p.  120;;  another  is 
alluded  to  by  Ehrhardt,  as  being  related  by  Copeland 
{Comment,  de  Aneurismate  Aortce,  p.  22,  et  Cerutti 
catal  Prop.  Pathol.);  an  instance  is  described  by  Ber- 
tin  (see  Bulletins  de  la  Faculte  de  M  d.  1810  p  14V 
and  a  very  interesting  one,  attended  with  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  paralysis,  is  given  by  Dr.  Molison 
—(See  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3,  p.  173  ) 

Sauvages  is  one  of  the  writers  who  have  adduced 
proofs  of  this  mode  of  rupture :  cadavere  aperto  invent 
ventnculum  septem  vel  octo  libris  sanguinis  dislen- 
sum,  aortam  ad  brachii  magnitudinem,  per  spatium 
septem  vel  octo  pollicum  dilatatam,  et  orifi.cium  de- 
narii magnitudine  aorta,  et  asophago  continuo  com- 
mune, quod  tamen  quinqne  crista  cornea,  veluti  val- 
vula  ex  ambitu  orificii  oriunda  et  circumposita  po- 
tuerunt  obturare.     Pe,  hoc  orijeium,  sanguis  ex 
amtafluxerat  in  cesophagum.-{Nov.  Method  t.  2,  p. 
2m.)   A  similar  case  has  been  recently  published  by 
Bnctetem -{See  Bulletin  de  VAthenie  dcMid.  de  Pa- 
ris,  Uec.  1816 )    Laennec  met  with  three  examples  of 
death  from  this  cause.-(Oi  Dis.  of  the  Chest,  p.  677, 
ed.  by  burbes.)    The  same  distinguished  professor  met 
with  an  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta,  where  trie 
tumour  had  made  such  pressure  on  the  thoracic  duct, 
that  this  tube  was  partly  destroyed,  and  all  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  were  found  uncommonly  turgid.  —{Journ 
de  Med.  par  Corvisart,  t.  2,  p.  15.)    With  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  one  instance  given  on  the  authority  of 
Lancisi  {Lauthii  Collect,  p.  38),  no  other  example  of 
this  description  is  upon  record. 

An  instance  is  reported  by  Corvisart,  in  which  the 
pressure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  had 
nearly  obliterated  the  termination  of  the  lower  vena 
cava,  and  a  fatal  attack  of  apoplexy  was  the  conse- 
o-i.ence.— {Mai.  du  Cceur,  p  342.) 
It  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  aneurisms  of  the 
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0f  the  same  artery,  toe 

arch,  of  the  aorta  may  occasion  a  tumour  so  much  like  ,  «™°Zl  & torn 

that  of  a  subclavian  aneurism,  as  to  he  in  danger  of  obstracti on  Jnicn  the  force  of  circu latter rom 
being  mistaken  for  the  latter  disease.    An  example  of    "to  the  upper  r em  stationary,  or  its  cav'ty  is 

this  kind  is  related  by  Mr.  Allan  Burns:  u  »  ^'^^l^^e^,^.^^^^  ^  ArUrm' 
says  he,  "  on  which  several  of  the  most  distinguished   ^Wem^aa      »  valsalva  tt»t 

practitioners  of  Edinburgh,  ar.dalmost  every  surgeon  ^fS^tlSu^ 

the  utility  of  a  towering  plan ^   re  « 
more  than  merely  retard  the  deam  ^  ^ 

tients.    It  was  his  belief,  tliat  the  m 
tirely  cure  such  aneurisms  as ■  hao  n  ^  J 

too  much  Pr°gr?s^rsaenvde^crthat  the  treatment  be- 
such  rigour  and  pen werance,ii a 

published  in  the  first  votome  of  the  ^™««»  - 


in  Glasgow,  were  consulted.  The  nature  of  the  dis 
-ease  appeared  to  be  so  decided,  and  its  situation  in  tne 
subclavian  artery  so  clear,  that  on  that  subje  .t there 
was  no  difference  of  opinion.  Some  ^f^T^e 
of  opinion,  that  an  operation  might  be  perforn^d  wh  le 

others  were  fully  convinced,  thai  the  case  was  ho. e 
less.  For  myself,  I  must  confess,  that  I  ^™ 
persuaded,  that  in  the  early  stage  of  the  d  sease  an 
operation  might  have  been  benehcial,  Ac.-^Sm^ icai 


After  death   polished  mthe  ^^be^,  on.  of  bta  » 
the  3  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  most  ma-    "aaerny         ^  ho  had  ,  d 

teriallfaKd,  was  found  perfectly  healthy  .-{P.  39.)   >™-s™ of  Valsalva,  afterward  imparted  it  to 
After  detailing  all  the  particulars  of  this  interesting  |  ns  Morsagni  was  passing  through  Bo- 

case  Mr.  A.  Burns  observes,  that 


'it  corroborates 

SMir  remark,  that  aneurism  of  the  aorta 

mav  assume  the  appearance  of  being  seated  in  one  of 
Se  arterteTof  the  neck  :  an  inference  drawn  from  the 
lamination  of  a  case  which  came  under  his  own  ob- 
se"n  and  of  which  he  had  the  goodness  to  trans- 
mit a  short  history  to  me,  along  with  a  sketch .illus- 
trative of  the  position  of  the  tumour.  In  one  ca.e 
the  aneurism  was  attached  to  the  right  side  of  the 
aortic  arch,  and  involved  a  part  of  the  artena  » 
nata:  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's,  the  tumour  arose  f  ora  he 
left  side  of  the  arch,  from  between  the  roots  of  the 
left  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries.  It  formed  a  l  I o- 
rence- flask-like  cyst,  the  bulbous  end  of  which  pro- 
jected at  the  root  of  the  neck,  from  behind  the  sternum, 
and  so  nearly  resembled  aneurism  of  the  root  of  the 
carotid  artery,  that  the  practitioner  who  consulted  fcir 
A.  Cooper  actually  mistook  the  disease  for  carotid  an- 
eurism."— (AMa/i  Burns,  op  '•it.  p.  41.) 

The  preceding  statement  has  received  full  confirma- 
tion from  the  observation  of  an  intelligent  writer. 
"I  have  seen  (.says  Mr.  Hodgson)  several  ea»c,s  ol  an- 
eurism arising  from  the  superior  part  of  the  arch  ot 
the  aorta,  which  protruded  above  the  Sternum  and  cla- 
vicles, and  in  one  instance,  the  space  between  the  tu- 
mour and  the  sternum  was  so  considsrable,  that  it  was 
proposed  to  tie  the  carotid  artery  for  an  aneurism, 
which  dissection  proved  to  arise  from  the  origin  of  the 
arteria  innominata'and  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
(On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  90.) 

As  we  have  already  noticed,  aneurisms  of  the  aorta 
are  most  frequent  at  its  curvature  ;  but  they  are  also 
met  with  on  the  other  portion  of  this  vessel  in  the 
thorax,  and  likewise  on  that  part  of  it  winch  is  below 
the  diaphragm.  In  subjects,  predisposea  to  aneurisms, 
such  swellings  are  frequently  seen  affecting  various 
parts  of  the  aorta  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  a 
preternatural  oulsation  generally  becomes  perceptible 
St  some f  particular  point.  The  pressure  of  the  tumour 
interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  viscera ;  the  breath- 
ing is  rendered  difficult  by  the  swelling  resisting  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm ;  the  patient  suffers  at  times 
excruciating  internal  pains ;  sometimes  he  is  affected 
w*th convenes* :  sometimes  with  diarrhoea;  and  not 
nnfrenuently  with  incontinence  of  the  urine  and  feces. 
At  length  an  immense  external  swelling  is  formed, 
whichVlsates  alarmingly,  and  if  the  patient  survives 
long  enough,  destroys  him  by  a  sudden  external  orin- 
fprnal  effusion  of  blood.  . 

Aneurisms  within  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  being 
entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  operative  surgery,  have 
hcen  too  commonly  abandoned  as  unavoidably  fatal, 
and  when  aav  thing  has  been  done  in  sucn  cases, 
ft  has  generally  been  only  with  a  view  of  palh- 
•  •  Moderating  the  force  of  the  circulation  by 
beedin* K  diet,  avoiding  every  thing  that  has 
^ffpn  t  tendency  to  heat  the  body,  or  quicken  the  mo- 
fh  the  blood,  keeping  the  bowels  well  open  with 
V°  r  l.  medicines,  and  lessening  pain  with  opiates, 
iaX  h  Pn  he  means  usually  employed.  Of  late  years, 
have  been  the  means  u       j     .  of  dimmisih. 

also  d.gital.s i  wh  ch  nas  a pe <■  J  m  and  jmpe. 
SS  ofethfbiood,  has 'been  prescribed  wth  every  ap- 

will  prevent  the  increase  ,?™£™™™'ZnS*nC°e: 


others  Thus,  as  Morgag'ni  was  passing  through  Bo- 
K  in  728  Stancaffl,  a  physician  ol  that  place  is 
said  to  have  informed  him  of  V-jJ-^WJ^ 
on  this  subject  Kreysig,  uher  die  Herz^rankliMm,  0. 

2'  Aftlftaking  away  a  good  deal  of  blood  by  venesec- 
tion Vasalva  used  next  to  dimmish  the  quan  ity  of 
food  Gradually,  till  the  patient  at  length  was  allowed 
S  1  pint  of  soup  in  the  morning,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  Kt  in  the  evening,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ImmSiSed  with  mucilage  of  quinces  or  with 
Thf lapis  osteocolla.  When  the  patient  had  been  so 
reduced  as  to  be  incapable  of  getting  out  of  his  bed, 
Va'lsaWansed  to  give  U  more  "ourishmei^il  t  is 
entreme  debility  was  removed.  Valsalva  was  sure, 
thafsTme  aneurisms,  thus  treated,  had  got  well,  be- 
causeevlry symptom  disappeared,  and  his  conviction 
wafverified  bv  an  opportunity  which  he  bad  of  d» 
lectin-  the  body  of  a  person  that  had  been  cured  of 
tMs  disease,  and  afterward  died  of  another  affection; 
fbr  the  artery  which  had  been  dilated  was  found  cor, 
tmi-tpd  ?nd  in  some  degree  callous. 

Morgagni  relates,  thai  this  method  of  treating  aneu- 
risms  is  somewhat  like  the  plan  which  .Bernard I  Gen- 
"ha  tried  with  success,  as  well  as  Lanes.,  and  he  re- 
fers us  to  the  24th  chapter  ot "the  9d  vol.  of the  Ma- 
tomy  of  the  one,  and  to  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  of  the  matise 
on  he  Heart  and  Aneurisms,  of  .he  other.  But  Saba- 
Ser  tells  us,  that  in  consequence  of  this  instruction, 
he  examined  both  these  works,  without,  finding  any 
thing  on  the  subject.  However  this  may  be  we  a re 
informed  by  the  latter,  that  he  has  seen  the  good  effects 
of  the  practice  in  an  officer,  who  had  an  alarming  an- 
eurism in  front  of  the  humeral  extremity  of  the  a- 
vicle,  in  consequence  of  a  sword-wound  in  the  axilla. 
The  patient,  after  having  been  bled  several  times,  was 
confined  to  his  bed,  and  kept  to  an  extremely  low  diet. 
He  was  allowed  as  drink  only  a  very  acid  kind  o  le- 
monade. He  took  pills  containing  alum,  and  the  swell- 
ing was  covered  with  a  bag  full  of  tan-mill  dust, 
which  was  every  now  and  then  well  wet  with  port 
wine.  By  a  perseverance  in  this  treatment,  the  swell- 
ing was  reduced  to  a  smallish  hard  tubercle,  having 
no  pulsation,  and  a  perfect  cure  ensued.-(»ee  Saba- 
tier,  M  decine  Op  ratoire,  torn.  3,  p.  1-0—1  '*•) 

Gueriu  recommended  the  application  of  ice  water  or 
pounded  ice,  to  aneurismal  swellings ;  a  plan  which 
he  represents  as  being  often  of  itself  sufficient  to  effect 
a  cure  This  topical  employment  of  cold  applications 
may  be  rationally  and  conveniently  adopted  in  con- 
junction with  Valsalva's  practice. 

The  most  interesting  and  convincing  facts  in  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  were  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago  by  Pelletan.  Indeed,  upon  the 
whole  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  have 
never  'read  any  modern  collection  of  surgical  cases, 
which  have  appeared  to  me  more  valuable,  than  those 
which  compose  the  Clinique  Chirurgicale  of  this  ex 
perienoed  writer.  The  following  extract  from  a  well- 
written  critique  on  this  work  will  serve  to  convey  to 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  important  in  formation  con- 
tained in  the  memoir  on  internal  aneurisms : — "  The 
intent  in  the  treatment  is  to  reduce  the  patient  gradu- 
ally to  as  extreme  a  degree  of  weakness  as  is  posst 
ble,  without  immediately  endangering  life.  It  is  done 
by  absolute  rest,  a  rigorous  diet,  and  bleeding  ;  to  these 
means,  M  Pelletan  adds  the  external  application  of 

S«n    m.  nnIA  »  r,  .1  qB,nnniint  ...  n  i>  lui  f     Mr  t*         He    h8>3  il*''1-' 


will  prevent  the  intr^s®";/^Uo^n(r  circumstance:  i  ice,  or 'cold  and  astringent  washes,  &c 
son  considers  illustrated  by  the  iouowihs 
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detailed  many  cases  frqm  his  own  practice,  of  partial 
or  complete  success,  which  cannot  be  too  generally 
known,  as  they  may  be  the  means  of  creating  in  some, 
•and  of  confirming  in  others,  a  good  opinion  of  the  only 
method  of  treatment,  which  has  been  found  at  all  effica- 
cious in  a  dreadful  and  not  unfrequent  organic  disease. 

Of  the  cases  here  recorded,  some  appear  to  have 
been  cured  ;  in  others,  the  treatment  had  marked  good 
effects.  In  extreme  cases,  at  best,  it  afforded  but 
partial  and  temporary  relief.  We  can  notice  but  a 
few  of  these  cases,  which  are, in  every  respect,  highly 
interesting.  In  one,  a  robust  man,  au  aneurism  at  the 
root  of  the  aorta,  with  a  pulsating  tumour  of  the  size 
•of  an  egg,  projecting  between  the  ribs  (the  edges  of 
■which  were  already  partly  absorbed),  was  reduced  so 
as  to  recede  within  the  ribs  in  the  course  of  eight  days. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  patient  refused  to  submit 
any.  longer.  The  tumour  did  not  appear  again  for 
nearly  a  year,  although  he  returned  to  very  drunken 
and  irregular  habits.  He  died  in  about  two  years  and 
a  half,  with  the  tumour  again  appearing,  and  much  in- 
creased in  volume.  The  aneurismal  sac  communi- 
cated with  the  aorta,  by  a  smooth  and  round  opening, 
■opposite  to  one  of  the  sigmoid  valves.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  in  this  case  ; 
and  uv  is  highly  probable  that  his  health  and  his  life 
might  have  been  long  preserved,  but  for  his  own  in- 
'discretion.  In  a  case  somewhat  similar,  but  not  so 
far  advanced,  the  patient  appears  to  have  been  cured. 
There  was  a  swelling  on  the  right  side  of  the  breast, 
about  six  inches  in  circumference,  with  a  very  strong 
beating.  The  pulsation  was  accompanied  with  a  pain 
which  stretched  towards  the  scapula  and  the  occiput. 
It  was  evident  that  the  discase  was  an  aneurism  of  the 
great  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  patient  was  a  crier,  of  a 
strong  frame,  who  was  accustomed  to  drink  freely. 
In  the  first  four  days,  he  was  bled  eight  times,  draw- 
ing three  basins,  '  palettes,'  in  the  morning,  and  two 
in  the  evening.  On  the  fifth,  the  pains  and  the  beat- 
ing were  much  lessened,  but  the  pulse  was  still  full. 
He  was  again  bled  once.  The  pulse  was  in  a  favour- 
able state  as  to  strength,  till  the  seventh  day,  when  it 
again  rose,  and  the  man  was  twice  bled. 

During  this  time  the  man  was  kept  to  a  most  rigor- 
ous diet.  A  cold  poultice  of  linseed  and  vinegar  was 
placed  on  the  tumour,  and  renewed  when  it  became 
warm.  At  the  end  of  eight  days,  the  good  effects  of 
this  plan  were  very  evident :  the  pain  and  the  pulsa- 
tion were  gone.  The  patient,  though  weak,  was  in 
health  and  tranquil.  He  was  now  allowed  more  food 
by  degrees.  At  the  end  of  four  weeks  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  treatment,  he  left  the  Hotel-Dieu 
well.  He  afterward  led  a  sober  life,  and  became  fat- 
ter, without  any  vestige  of  disease,  except  a  slight  and 
deep  pulsation  at  the  part,  in  which  the  aorta  may  al- 
ways be  felt  beating  in  its  natural  state.  He  died  two 
ar  three  years  after  of  another  complaint.  His  death 
"was  not  known,  and  the  body  was  not  examined."— 
(See  London  Med.  Review,  vol.  5,  p.  123  ) 

Pelletan  also  cured  by  similar  treatment  a  large 
axillary  aneurism,  which  was  deemed  beyond  the  reach 
of  operative  surgery.  On  the  thirteenth  day,  the  patient 
was  reduced  to  a  degree  of  weakness  which  alarmed 
•many  of  the  observers.  From  that  time,  all  pulsation 
in  the  tumour  ceased.  The  contents  were  gradually 
absorbed ;  and  the  patient  returned  to  his  former  labo- 
rious life  with  his  arm  as  strong  as  ever.  The  pulse 
at  the  wrist  was  lost  in  consequence  of  the  obliteration 
of  the  axillary  artery,  and  the  limb  only  receiving  blood 
through  the  branches  of  the  subclavian  artery.  "  //  y 
a  beaucoup  d'exemples  d'aneurismes,  gueris  spoutane- 
ment  et  sans  le  secours  de  Part  (says  Pelletan) ;  mais 
on  ne  pent  leur  comparer  le  cas  que  nous  veinns  de 
d  crire :  V  tat  extreme  de  la  maladie,  Veriergie  des 
moyens  employes,  et.  I'eJFet  imm  diat  et  success*/  qui.en 
est  r  suit,  prouvmt  assez  que  le  succis  a  etc  du  tout 
enti.tr  a  l'art."—(Clinique  Chirurgtcale,  torn.  1,  p.  80.) 

In  this  work,  we  find  not  less  than  three  cases,  in 
which  aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  stated  to  have  been 
effectually  cured.  One  instance  was  greatly  relieved; 
but  the  disease  returned  the  next  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  patient's  intemperate  mode  of  life.  In  another 
example,  an  aneurism  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  was 
cured ;  but  the  disease  recurred  in  anotlier  part  of  that 
▼esse!,  farther  from  the  heart. "  Even  such  cases  as 
proved  incurable,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  all  received 
rarious  degrees  of  palliation  from  the  treatment  adopted. 
Vol.  I. — K 


In  a  modern  work  of  great  merit,  several  other  in 
stances  are  adduced,  in  which  the  utility  and  eilicacy 
of  a  debilitating  plan  of  treatment  are  illustrated.  -  (See 
Hodgson's  Treatise  >  n  the  Diseases  of  Arteries,  p.  146, 
147,  <$-c.  Sec.)  In  the  same  publication,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously explained,  there  are  several  interesting  laets, 
which  tend  to  prove,  that  when  the  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  is  lessened  or  cured,,  this  great  vessel  itself  may 
remain  pervious.  The  progress  of  the  disease  ii 
stopped  by  the  blood  coagulating  in  the  sac,  and  closing 
the  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  aneurism 
and  that  of  the  artery. 

It  must  be  confessed,  in  regard  to  Valsalva's  mode  of 
treatment,  that  some  experienced  men  do  not  place  con- 
fidence in  it.  Boyer  declares  himself  against  it,  as  not 
being  really  efficacious ;  and  he  states,  that  some  time 
ago,  it  was  tried  twice  in  the  Hotel-Lieu  of  Paris. 
The  first  trial  was  made  on  a  patient  with  an  axillary 
aneurism,  which  could  not  be  operated  upon  on  account 
of  its  situation ;  the  second  on  a  woman,  who  had  an 
aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  In  both  cases,  the 
tumour  was- large,  and  its  parietes  reduced  to  the  cel- 
lular coat,  and  the  surrounding  cellular  substance.  In 
these  two  aneurisms,  the  progress  of  the  swelling  was 
much  more  rapid,  and  its  rupture  happened  precisely 
at  the  moment  when  the  treatn.ent  had  been  pushed  to 
the  utmost,  and  there  ought  to  have  been  the  greatest 
hope.-  (Traite  d"s  Maladies  Our.  t.  2,  p.  121.) 

-iir  Astley  Cooper  declares,  that  he  lias  seen  but 
little  be.nefit  result  from  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
According  to  his  experience,  only  two  measures  are 
useful;  viz.  venesection  when  the  pulse  is  hard  and 
full ;  and  the  administration  of  the  carbonate  of  soda 
in  considerable  doses  which,  with  entire  rest,  seem  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  swelling.  But  he  adds, 
that  the  soda  is  at  length  unavoidably  given  up,  on 
account  of  its  producing  petechia?.  Sir  Astley  believes 
that  the  irritability  and  quickened  pulse,  produced  by 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  often  do  as  much  injury  as 
the  natural  force  of  the  circulation.— (Lectures,  <Sc, 
vol.  2,  p.  48.) 

Roux  expresses  his  entire  disbelief  in  the  possibility 
of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  being  ever  completely 
cured  by  Valsalva's  mode  of  treatment,  because  he 
imagines,  that  such  change  could  not  happen  without 
the  tube  of  that  great  vessel  becoming  impervious,  and 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  then  perishing  from 
stoppage  of  the  circulation.  But  he  bears  witness  to 
the  utility  of  such  treatment,  and  recites  a  case  which 
he  attended  himself,  where  an  aneurism  made  a  con- 
siderable projection  on  the  left  side  of  the  sternum, 
where  the  cartilages  of  the  third  and  fouth  ribs  were 
raised,  the  throbbings  very  forcible,  and  the  sense  of 
suffocation  such  that  the  patient  was  obliged  to  keep 
himself  constantly  quiet ;  yet,  says  Roux,  though  the 
disease  now  exists,  it  forms  no  prominence  on  the 
chest;  the  pulsations  can  only  be  obscurely  (elt  be- 
tween the  ribs ;  the  respiration  is  but  slightly  oppressed ; 
and  the  patient  is  capabie  of  attending  to  his  business. 
—(Nouveaux  Elemens  de  M.decine  Operatoire,  t.  1,  p. 
510,  8vo.  Paris;  1813.  Fr.  Torti,  De  Aorta  Aneurys- 
mate  Observationes  bina,  cum  animadv.  Pauli  Val- 
carenghi,  Svo.  Cremona,  1741.  D.  Sommer,  Dis.  sis- 
tens  Aneurysmatis  Aorta  Pleuritydenx  mentientis 
Cdsum.  8vo.  Berol.  1816.) 

ANEURISMAL  VAitlX,  VARICOSE,  OR  VENOUS  ANEURISM. 

By  these  terms,  surgeons  mean  a  tumour,  arising 
from  a  preternatural  communication,  formed  between  a 
large  vein  and  a  subjacent  artery.  Thus,  in  venesec- 
tion performed  immediately  over  the  artery  at  the  bend 
of  the  elbow,  if  the  lancet  be  earned  too  deeply,  it  may 
transfix  the  vein,  and  wound  the  artery,  in  which  event, 
the  arterial  blood,  in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of 
the  two  vessels,  instead  of  being  effused  into  the  cel- 
lular substance,  will  pass  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the 
vein,  which  will  become  dilated  in  the  form  of  a  varix 
by  the  jet  of  arterial  blood  into  it. 

Although  Sennertus  probably  referred  to  an  instance 
of  this  disease  (Op.  t.  5,  I.  5,  cap.  43),  Dr.  W.  Hunter 
is  undoubtedly  the  first  who  gave  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  it.  Scarpa  is  disposed  to  claim  a  share  of  the 
merit  for  his  countryman  Guattani ;  but,  as  Mr.  Hodg- 
son has  remarked,  Dr.  Hunter's  observations  on  this 
,  disease  were  published  in  the  years  1757'  and  1764; 
I  whereas,  Guattani  did  not  see  his  first  patient  until  the 
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year  1769  and  his  book  was  not  published  until  the 
year  1772. 

','  Does  it  ever  happen  in  surgery,"  says  Dr.  Hunter, 
*'  that  when  an  artery  is  opened  through  a  vein,  a  com- 
munication, or  anastomosis,  is  alterward  kept  up  be- 
tween thsse  two  ..vessels  ?  It  is  easy  to  conceive  ttiis 
case,  and  it  is  not  long  since  I  was  consulted  about 
one,  that  had  all  the  symptoms  that  might  be  expected, 
supposing  such  a  thing  to  have  actually  happened,  and 
such  symptoms,  as  otherwise  must  be  allowed  to  be 
very  unaccountable.  It  arose  from  bleeding ;  and  was 
of  some  years'  standing,  when  I  saw  it  about  two  years 
ago,  and  I  understand  very  little  alteration  has  happened 
to  it  since  that  time.  The  veins,  at  the  bending  of  the 
arm,  and  especially  ihe  basilic,  which  was  the  vein 
that  had  been  opened,  were  there  prodigiously  enlarged^ 
and  carrie  gradually  to  their  natural  size,  at  about  two 
inches  above  and  as  much  below  the  elbow.  When 
emptied  by  pressure,  they  filled  again  almost  instanta- 
neously, and  this  happened,  even  when  a  ligature  was 
applied  tight  round  the  forearm,  immediately  belcw 
the  affected  part.  Both  when  the  ligature  was  made 
tight,  and  when  it  was  removed,  they  shrunk,  and  re- 
mained of  a  small  size,  while  the  finger  was  kept  tight 
Upon  the  artery,  at  the  part  where  the  vein  had  been 
opened  in  bleeding.  There  was  a  general  swelling  in 
the  place,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  artery,  which 
seenud  larger,  and  beat  stronger  than  what  is  natural, 
and  there  was  a  tremulous  jarring  motion  in  the  vein, 
which  was  strongest  at  the  part  which  had  been  punc- 
tured, and  became  insensible  at  some  distance  both 
upwards  and  downwards."  -  (Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  1 .) 

In  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  Dr.  Hunter  adds 
some  farther  remarks  on  the  aneurismal  varix. 

"In  the  operation  of  bleeding,  the  lancet  is  plunged 
into  the  artery  through  both  sides  of  the  vein,  and  there 
will  be  three  wounds  made  in  these  vessels,  viz.  two 
in  the  vein,  and  one  in  the  artery,  and  these  will  be 
nearly  opposite  to  one  another,  and  to  the  wound  in  the 
skin.  This  is  what  all  surgeons  know  has  often  hap- 
pened in  bleeding,  and  the  injury  done  the  artery  is 
commonly  known  by  the  jerking  impetuosity  of  the 
stream,  while  it  flows  from  the  vein,  and  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  stopping  it,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  drawn. 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  suppose,  that  the  wound 
of  the  skin,  and  of  the  adjacent  or  upper  side  of  the 
vein,  heal  up  as  usual ;  but  that  the  wound  of  the  ar- 
tery, and  of  the  adjacent  or  under  side  of  the  vein, 
remain  open  (as  the  wound  of  the  artery  does  in  the 
spurious  aneurism),  and,  by  that  means,  the  blood  is 
thrown  from  the  trunk  of  the  artery  directly  into  the 
trunk  of  the  vein.  Extraordinary  as  this  supposition 
may  appear,  in  reality  it  differs  (rom  the  common  spu- 
rious aneurism  in  one  circumstance  only,  viz.  the 
wound  remaining  open  in  the  side  of  the  vein,  as  well 
as  in  the  sideof  the  artery.  But  this  one  circumstance 
will  occasion  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  symptoms, 
in  the  tendency  of  the  complaint,  and  in  the  proper 
method  of  treating  it:  upon  which  account,  the  know- 
ledge of  such  a  case  will  be  of  importance  in  surgery. 
'  It  will  differ  in  its  symptoms  from  the  common 
spurious  aneurism  principal ' ilms: — 

The  vein  will  be  dilauxt.  or  become  varicose,  and 
it  will  have  a  pulsating  jarring,  motion  on  account  of 
the  stream  from  the  artery.  It  will  make  a  hissing 
noise,  which  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  pulse 
lor  the  same  reason.  The  blood  of  the  tumour  will  be 
altogether,  or  almost  entirely  fluid,  because  kept  in 
constant  motion.  The  artery,  I  apprehend,  will  become 
larger  in  the  arm.  and  smaller  at  the  wrist,  than  it  was 
in  the  natural  state ;  which  will  be  found  out  by  com- 
paring the  size,  and  the  pulse,  of  the  artery,  in  both 
arms,  at  th'?ss  different  places.  The  reason  of  which 
I  will  speak  of  hereafter ;  and  the  effects  of  ligatures, 
and  of  pressure  unon  the  vessels  above  the  elbow  and 
below  it,  will  be  what  every  person  may  readily  con- 
ceive, who  understands  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  ar- 
teries a  ud  veins  in  the  living  body. 

The  natuVai  tendency  of  such  a  complaint  will  be 
very  different  from  th*  of  the  spurious  aneurism. 
Th :  one  is  growing  worse  every  hour,  because  of  the 
resistance  to  the  arterial  blood,  and,  if  not  remedied  by 
surgery,  must  at  last  burst.  The  other,  in  a  short 
time,  comes  to  a  nearly  permanent  state ;  and,  if  not 
disturbed,  produces  no  mischief,  because  there  is  no 
considerable  resistance  to  the  blood  that  is  forced  out 
of  the  anerv. 


The  proper  treatment  must,  therefore,  be  very  dif- 
ferent in  these  two  cases,  the  spurious  aneurism  re- 
quiring chirurgical  assistance,  ;.s  much,  perhaps,  as 
any  disease  whatever;  whereas,  in  the  other  ease,  I 
presume  it  will  be  best  to  do  nothing. 

If  such  cases  do  happen,  they  will  no  doubt  be 
found  to  differ  among  themselves,  in  many  little  cir 
cumstances,  and  particularly  in  the  shape,  &c.  ol  the 
tumefied  parts.  Thus  the  dilatation  ol  the  veins  may 
be  in  one  only,  or  in  several,  and  may  extend  lower  or 
higher  in  one  case  than  in  another,  &c,  according  to 
the  manner  of  branching,  and  to  the  state,  of  the  valves 
in  different  arms.  And  the  dilatation  of  the  veins  may 
also  vary,  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  artery  that  is 
wounded,  and  of  the  size  of  the  orifice  in  the  artery 
and  in  the  vein. 

Another  difference  in  such  cases  will  arise  from 
the  different  manner  in  which  the  orifice  of  the  artery 
may  be  united  or  continued  with  the  orifice  of  the  vein. 
In  one  case,  the  trunk  of  the  vein  may  keep  close  to 
the  trunk  of  the  artery,  and  the  very  thin  stratum  uf 
cellular  membrane  between  them  may,  by  means  of  a 
little  inflammation  and  coagulation  of  the  blood  among 
its  filaments,  as  it  were,  solder  the  two  orifices  of  these 
vessels  together,  so  that  there  shall  be  nothing  like  a 
canal  going  from  one  to  the  other;  and  then  the  whole 
tumefaction  will  be  more  regular,  and  more  evidently 
a  dilatation  of  the  veins  only.  In  other  instances,  the 
blood  that  rushes  from  the  wounded  artery,  meeting 
with  some  difficulty  of  admission  and  passage  through 
the  vein,  may  dilate  the  cellular  membrane,  between 
the  artery  and  vein,  into  a  bag,  as  in  a  common  spuri- 
ous aneurism,  and  so  make  a  sort  of  canal  between 
these  two  vessels.  The  trunk  of  the  vein  will  then  be 
removed  to  some  distance  from  the  trunk  of  the  artery, 
and  the  bag  will  be  situated  chiefly  upon  the  under 
side  of  the  vein.  The  bag  may  take  on  an  irregular 
form,  from  the  cellular  membrane  being  more  loose 
and  yielding  at  one  place  than  at  another,  and  from 
being  unequally  bound  down  by  the  fascia  of  the  biceps 
muscle.  And  if  the  bag  be  very  large,  especially  if  it 
be  of  an  irregular  figure,  no  doubt,  coagulations  of 
blood  may  be  formed,  as  in  the  common  spurious  aneu- 
rism." 

As  Scarpa  correctly  observes,  a  concurrence  of  two 
circumstances  is  requisite  for  the  production  of  an 
aneurismal  varix:  1st,  the  incision  in  the  vein,  and  that 
in  the  artery  must  be  exactly  in  the  same  direction ;  2d, 
the  solution  of  continuity  in  the  integuments  and  upper 
side  of  the  vein  must  heal,  while  the  wound  in  the 
deeper  side  of  that  vessel  and  the  puncture  in  the  upper 
surface  of  the  artery  remain  open,  and  communicate  so 
readily  that  the  arterial  blood  finds  greater  facility  in 
entering  from  the  artery  into  the  vein,  than  in  being 
effused  from  the  artery  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
substance. 

If  one  of  these  two  circumstances  be  wanting,  either 
because  the  wounding  instrument  has  entered  the  ar- 
tery a  little  obliquely  from  the  vein,  or  because  the  vein 
has  not  been  sufficiently  near  to  the  artery,  on  account 
of  the  cellular  substance  between  them,  the  arterial 
blood  most  frequently  does  not  produce  the  aneurismal 
varix  ;  or,  if  it  does,  the  disease  is  always  complicated 
with  effusion  of  arterial  blood  into  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, or  with  an  aneurism  and  aneurismal  varix 
at  the  same  time.  In  this  case  the  small  aneurismal 
sac  serves  as  a  short  canal  of  communication  between 
the  artery  and  the  vein  (Med.  Facts  and  Obs.  vol.  4,  p. 
115) ;  two  distinct  diseases  in  fuc^  being  formed  lromthc 
same  cause,  and  placed  one  over  the  other,  viz.  an 
rttieurism  and  an  aneurismal  varix. — (Scarpa,  p.  421, 
ud.  2.)  The  following  marks  of  distinction  between 
aneurism  and  aneurismal  varix  are  pointed  out  by 
the  same  author:  the  aneurismal  varix  always  forms 
a  circumscribed  tumour ;  aneurism  does  not  always  do 
so.  The  cellular  substance  which  constitutes  the  sac 
of  the  aneurism  does  not  always  resist  so  strongly  trie 
impetus  of  the  arterial  blood  as  the  coats  of  the  vein  do. 
Not  unfrequently,  therefore,  aneurism  from  being  cir- 
cumscribed at  first  becomes  diffused ;  extends  along 
the  course  of  the  wounded  artery ;  compresses  strongly 
the  surrounding  parts ;  occasions  acute  pain  and  in- 
flammation ;  and  the  parts  are  threatened  with  gan- 
grene. On  the  contrary,  the  aneurismal  varix  is  always 
circumscribed,  increases  very  slpwly.does  not  produce 
much  pain,  and,  as  it  augments,  it  always  extends 
more  or  less  above  or  below  the  place  where  venesec- 
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♦ion  has  been  (tone ;  and  this  extension  is  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  or  less  force  with  which  the  arterial 
blood  is  thrown  from  the  artery  into  the  vein,  and  the 
greater  or  less  resistance  made  by  the  valves  situated 
ir.  the  vein  below  the  puncture,  and  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  number  of  veins  communicating  with 
the  aneurisrnal  varix.  The  seat  of  the  disease  is  gene- 
rally the  basilic  vein,  wit  ch  appears  dilated  in  an  un- 
usual manner,  forming  an  oblong  tumour  of  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  if  the  disease  is  recent.  In  the  centre  01 
the  swelling  is  the  cicatrix  left  by  the -lancet.  The 
■rein  is  less  dilated  the  farther  it  is  from  this  scar,  and 
in  general  at  the  distance  of  two  inches  and  a  half 
abcve  and  below  this  point  the  vessel  resumes  its  natu- 
ral size.  The  small  tumour,  as  has  been  explained, 
pulsates  like  an  artery  with,  a  tremulous  motion  and 
hissing  noise,  which  is  sometimes  so  great 'that  the 
patient  cannot  sleep  if  he  is  lying  with  "his"  head  low, 
and  resting  on  the  injured  arm.  The  trunk  of  the  bra 
chial  artery,  from  the  axilla  down  to  the  place  where 
it  has  been  wounded  with  the  -lancet,  vibrates  with 
extraordinary  force.  There  is  no  change  of  colour  nor 
inflammation  of  the  skin ;  and  the  pain  is  inconsiderable. 
The  swelling  is  compressible  and  yielding ;  but  it  re- 
turns as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed  from  it. 
When  the  arm  is  kept  for  some  time  raised  up  towards 
the  head,  the  tumour  diminishes ;  and  the  same  thing 
happens  when  pressure  is  made  on  the  communication 
between  the  artery  and  vein,  or  when  a  tight  tourni- 
quet is  applied  near  the  axilla.  If  the  disease  be  com- 
plicated with  aneurism,  a  second  pulsating  tumour  will 
be  found  lying  under  the  aneurisrnal  varix.— (Scarpa, 
p.  424,  ed.  2.) 

After  relating  two  cases,  illustrative  of  the  nature 
of  aneurisrnal  varix,  Dr.  W.  Hunter  proceeds  tq  inquire, 
"  Why  is  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  so  much  weaker  in  the 
disease"d  arm  than  in  the  other'!  surely  the  reason  is 
obvious  and  clear.  If  the  blood  can  easily  escape  from 
the  trunk  of  the  artery  directly  into  the  trunk  of  the 
vein,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  it  will  be  driven  along 
the  extreme  branches  with  less  force  and  iu  less  quan- 
tity. 

Whence  is  it  that  the  artery  is  enlarged  all  the  way 
down  the  arm  ?  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  blood  passing  so  readily  from  the  artery 
into  the  vein,  and  is  such  an  extension  as  happens  to 
all  arteries  in  growing  bodies,  and  to  the  arteries  of 
particular  parts  when  the  parts  themselves  increase  in 
their  bulk,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  a  vascular  struc- 
ture. It  is  well  known  that  the  arteries  of  the  uterus 
grow  much  larger  in  the  time  of  utero-gestation.  I 
once  saw  a  fleshy  tumour  upon  the  top  of  a  mans 
head  as  large  nearly  as  his  head ;  and  his  temporal 
and  occipital  arteries,  which  fed  the  tumour,  were  en 
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in  the  arteries  of  enlarged  spleens,  testes,  &e.  so  that 
I  should  suppose  it  will  be  found  to  be  universally 
true  in  fact,  and  the  reason  of  it  in  theory  seems  evi- 
dent."—(dee  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  2.) 

In  thin  subjects  the  median  basilic  vein  is  so  close  to 
the  brachial  artery,  the  track  of  which  it  crosses  at  a 
ve  y  acute  angle,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  open  it 
at  this  point  without  risk  of  wounding  the  artery  at  the 
same  time.  The  bend  of  the  arm  indeed  is  the  very 
situation  in  which  this  disease  is  usually  noticed.  It 
is  easy  tb  conceive,  however,  that  a  venous  aneurism 
may  happen  wherever -an  artery  of  a  certain  diameter 
lies  immediately  under  a  large  vein.  Thus,  Uaron 
Larrey  informs  us  that  his  uncle,  surgeon  to  the  hospi- 
tal at  Toulouse,  saw  a  case  of  aneurisrnal  varix,  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  a  wound  of  the  popliteal  vein 
and  artery,  and  that  a  history  of  the  disease,  accompa- 
nied with  the  pathological  preparation,  was  sent  to  the 
former  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris.  "  The 
varfcose  swelling,  which  was  as  large  as  two  fists, 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  ham  in  a  middle-aged  man 
who  some  years  previously  had  been  wounded  with  a 
sword  in  that  part  of  the  limb.  At  a  consultation,  ampu- 
tation was  deemed  necessary,  and  was  performed  with 
success.  At  the  bottom  of  the  varicose  pouch  the  com- 
munication between  the  popliteal  vein  and  artery  was 
observed.  The  sac  itself  was  evidently  composed  of 
the  vein,  the  parts  of  which,  adjacent  to  the  varicose 
swelliiig,  were  dilated,  especially  the  lower  continua- 
tion i,{  the  vessel.  The  popliteal  nerve  was  rendered 
flat,  like  a  piece  of  tape,  and  adherent  to  the  outside-  of 
•  he  cvst."— (See  Idem,  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4, -p.  340  Buyer 
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Trait'  des  Mai.  Chir.  be.  t.  2,  p.  177.)  Two  cases  are 
likewise  recorded  by  Mr.  Hodgson.  In  one,  the  dis- 
ease was  caused  in  the  thigh,  about  four  inches  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  by  the  point  of  a  heated  iron  rod 
which  had  passed  through  the  femoral  artery  and  vein. 
In  the  other  example,  the  aneurisrnal  varix  was  situated 
in  the  ham,  and  was  the  consequence  of  a  wound  in 
.that  part  with  a  pistol-ball.— {Treatise  on  (he  Diseases 
of  Arteries,  p.  408.)  Larrey  records  one  example  of 
aneurisrnal  varix  situated  under  the  clavicle. 

P.  Cadrieux  was  wounded  with  a  sabre  in  a  duel,  on 
the  20lh  of  November,  1811 :  part  of  the  attachment  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  was  divided,  the  anterior 
scalenus,  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein  at  a  very  deep 
point,  and  probably  also  a  portion  ofthe  brachial  plexus. 
A  most  violent  hemorrhage  took  place,  followed  by 
syncope.  Pressure  was  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the 
patient  conveyed  to  the  hospital  at  Gros-Caillou.  The 
external  wound,  which  was  small,  did  not  bleed  at  all 
the  following  morning ;  but  the  clavicle  was  quite  con- 
cealed by  a  large  tumour,  which  throbbed  with  the  ar- 
teries, particularly  at  its  lower  part.  A  peculiar  noise, 
like  that  of  the  passage  of  a  fluid '  through  tortupus 
metallic  tubes,  could  also  be  felt  more  deeply  in  the 
direction  of  rhe  axillary  vein.  The  arm  was  quite  cold, 
insensible,  motionless,  and  without  any  pulse  even  in 
the  axillary  artery  itself.  On  the  22d,  the  tumour  was 
not  larger,  but  its  throbbings  were  stronger;  the  jugu- 
lar vein  on  the  same  side  was  considerably  dilated ; 
and  the  pulsation  of  the  carotid  and  of  the  arteries  of 
the  opposite  arm  had  augmented.  A  vein  in  the  right 
arm  was  opened,  and  compresses  dipped  in  campho- 
rated vinegar,  muriate  of.  ammonia,  and  ice  applied  to 
the  swelling.  It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  detail 
the  diet,  bleedings,  and  other  parts  of  the  treatment. 
On  the  8th  day,  the  outer  wound  was  quite  healed.  On 
the  10th,  the  veins  of  the  limb  were  observed  to  be 
swelled,  and  sensibility  and  warmth  were  returning  in 
it;,  though  no  pulse  could  yet  be  felt.  The  tumour 
was  much  smaller,  and  restricted  to  a  circumscribed 
place  behind  the  great  pectoraj  muscle ;  but  the  hissing 
sound  was  still  plainer.  Byidegrees  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  and  forearm  regained  their  power  of  motion. 
The  hand,  however,  continued  useless,  and  affected  with 
pricking  pains.  On  the  20th  day,  the  tumour  was  quite 
gone :  but  the  hissing  sound  was  unaltered,  and  the 
throbbings  were  still  evident  in  the  veins  of  the  neck 
and  arm.  The  arm  was  not  at  all  emaciated.  On  the 
55th  day,  a  pulse  at  the  wrist  could  be  slightly  felt ;  the 
hissing  sound  had  become  less  distinct ;  the  veins  were 
less  turgid,  and  their  throbbing  diminished. 

A  second  instance  of  aneurisrnal  varix,  or  rather- 
perhaps  of  a  varix  of  all  the  veins  of  the  arm,  caused 
by  a  sword-wound  of  the  axilla,  is  also  recorded  by 
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observable  in  the  most  prominent  of  the  enlarged  ves- 
sels.— (See  Mim.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  341,  be.) 

Dr.  Dorsey,  of  Philadelphia,  published  a  case  of  aneu- 
risrnal varix,  which  is  in  several  respects  interesting. 
A  patient  was  wounded  in  the  leg  with  buck-shot ; 
and  after  the  cure  of  the  injury,  an  aneurisinal  varix 
was  noticed  just  below  the  knee ;  and  in  a  little  time 
the  superficial  veins  of  the  limb  became  dilated,  and 
the  hissing  noise,  characterizing  this  species  Cf  aneu- 
rism, could  be  plainly  distinguished.  The  patient  was. 
seen  by  Dr.  Dorsey  twelve  years  after  the  accident ; 
the  veins  were  then  considerably  distended  firm  the. 
toes  up  to  the  groin,  all  about  which  latter  part  painj 
was  constantly  experienced,  and  some  ulcers  sittt»t«$ 
on  the  foot  and  ankle  could  not  be  healed  by  aflv  of 
the  remedies  which  were  tried.  The  patient  was'un- 
der  the  care  ol  Drs.  Physick  and  Wistar.   The  enor- 
mous distention  of  the  vessels  of  the  leg,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  finding  out  the  communication  between 
the  artery  and  vein,  led  these  gentlemen  to  tie  the  first 
of  these  vessels  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  Gangrene 
soon  ensued,  and  in  this  slate  the  patient  was  farther 
weakened  by  an  unexpected  hemorrhage  from  one  of 
the  distended  veins;  and  though  the  vessel  was  se- 
cured with  a  ligature,  the  bleeding  recurred,  the  patient 
became  more  and  more  enfeebled,  and  at  length  ex- 
pired.   When  the  !imh  was  examined  after  death  the 
whole  of  the  trunk  of  the  femoral  artery  was  found 
preternaturally  dilated  ;  while  all  the  veins  of  the  limb 
were  considerably  distended ;  a  bougie  could  readily 
be  passed  from  the  popliteal  into  the  rosterior  tibial 
artery,  which  participated  in  the  dilatation,  and  from 
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tliis  last  artery  the  instrument  could  be  passed  into  tho 
vein,  through  a  cyst  situated  on  the  inside  of  the  leg 
below  the  knee.— (See  Dorsey's  Elements  of  Surgery, 
vol.  2,  p.  210,  Philadelphia,  1813.) 

Professor  Scarpa,  Dr.  Hunter,  Mr.  B.  Bell,  Pott,  and 
Garneri  mention  cases  of  the  aneurysmal  varix  which 
remained  stationary  for  fourteen,  twenty,  and  thirty- 
five  years  Several  cases  are  related  by  Brambilla, 
Guattani,  and  Monteggia,  of  a  cure  having  been  ob- 
tained by  means  of  compression.  But  as  this  method 
of  cure,  if  it  does  not  succeed,  exposes  the  patient  to 
the  danger  of  a  complication  of  the  disease  with  an 
aneurism,  it  ought  not  to  be  employed,  except  in  recent 
cases  where  the  tumour  is  small,  and  in  slender  pa- 
tients at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  where  both  of  the 
vesseis  can  be  accurately  compressed  against  the  bone. 

Two  cases  are  recorded,  in  which  it  was  necessary 
to  operate  in  consequence  of  the  disease  being  joined 
with  aneurism  of  the  artery,  and  even  bursting.  The 
sacs  were  opened,  and  a  ligature  applied  both  above 
and  below  the  aperture  in  the  artery.— (See  Park,  in 
Medical  Facts  and  Obs.vol.  4,  p.  Ill ;  and  Physick,in 
Medical  Museum,  vol.  1,  p.  65.)  The  latter  form  of 
the  disease,  which  is  particularly  noticed  by  Dr.  Hun- 
ter, and  also  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hodgson,  is  readily 
understood  by  recollecting  that  the  artery  and  vein, 
when  punctured  together,  do  not  always  unite  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  let  the  arterial  blood  have  a  direct  pas- 
sage into  the  vein ;  but  they  may  be  Separated  for  some 
distance  from  each  other,  so  that  the  blood  passes  from 
the  artery  into  the  adjacent  cellular  membrane,  where 
a  sac.  is  formed,  into  which  the  blood  is  poured  pre- 
viously to  its  entrance  into  the  vein. — (See  Gibson's 
Institutes  of  Surgery ,  vol.1,p.  15S,  Philadelphia,  1825.) 

In  the  winter  of  1819,1  heard  a  case  read  to  the  Me- 
dical and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  from  Mr.  At- 
kinson, of  York,  who  had  found  it  necessary  to  take 
up  the  brachial  artery  on  account  of  the  large  and  in- 
creasing size  of  an  aneurismal  varix:  mortification 
of  the  limb  ensued.  When  the  aneurism,  joined  with 
an  aneurismal  varix,  is  circumscribed,  but  the  circum- 
stances such  as  to  require  the  brachial  artery  to  be  tied, 
this  vessel  should  be  exposed  and  tied  above  the  swell- 
ing with  a  single  ligature.  It  is  only  when  the  aneu- 
rism is  diffused  that  opening  the  swelling  and  apply- 
ing a  ligature  both  above  and  below  the  aperture  in 
the  artery  are  thought  necessary. — (See  Scarpa  on 
Aneurism,  p.  433,  td.  2 ;  also  Guattani,  de  Cubiti  fiex- 
eurcB  aneurysmatibus,  in  Lauth's  Coll.  Scriptorum, 
&-c. ;  and  P.  Adelmann,  Tract.  Anat.  Chir.  de  Aneu- 
rismate  spuria  varicoso.    Wirceb.  1824.) 

ANEURISM  BY  ANASTOMOSIS. 

This  is  the  term  which  the  late  Mr.  John  Bell,  of 
Edinburgh,  applied  to  a  species  of  aneurism  resem- 
bling some  of  the  bloody  tumours  (naevi  materni) 
which  appear  in  new-born  children,  grow  to  a  large 
size,  and  ultimately  bursting  emit  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  blood. 

Imperfect  descriptions  of  this  disease  may  be  traced 
in  writers  ;  though  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  John 
Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery  it  was  not  classed  with 
(Stseurisms.  Thus  Desault  has  recorded  a  case  of  this 
jaifffcsjtion  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  that  pul- 
:sati90  is  an  uncertain  sign  of  the  existence  of  an 
aneurism. — (See  Parisian  Chirurgical  Journal,  vol. 
2,/>.  73.) 

Aneurism  by  anastomosis  oftert  affects  adults,  in- 
creasing from  an  appearance  like  that  Of  a  mere  speck 
or  pimple  to  a  formidable  disease,  and  being  composed 
iPt'  a  nuinial  enlargement  of  the  smaller  arteries  and 
veins.  'The  disease  originates  from  some  accidental 
•cause-  is  marked  by  a  perpetual  throbbing;  grows 
slowly  but  uncCntr0"a'5'y  >  an^  rather  irritated  than 
hv  pomDre'ssi°n'  The  throbbing  is  at  first  in- 
l,ttl  but  wTen  the  tumour  is  perfectly  formed  the 
aieunxi.  wa  manifest.  Every  exertion  makes  the 
pulsation  i«  i„„|prl,    The  occasionally  turgid  states 
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centa, spleen,  or  womb.  The  irritated .  and  incessant 
action  of  the  arteries  fills  the  cells  with  blood,  and  from 
these  cells  it  is  reabsorbed  by  the  veins.  The  size  of 
the  swelling  is  increased  by  exercise,  drinking,  emo- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  by  all  causes  which  accelerate 
the  circulation.  » .  j- 

In  this  peculiar  disease  Dupuytren  regards  the  arte- 
ries  as  being  in  an  aneurismal  state  ;  but,  besides  tips 
circumstance,  he  says,  their  extreme  ramifications  in- 
termix in  a  thousand  different  ways,  intercepting 
spaces,  and  representing  cavities  like  those  which  are 
found  in  the  corpora  cavernosa ;  and  he  imputes  the 
disease  to  increased  activity  of  the  t.spillary  circulation. 
— (Fr.  transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  work,  t.  2,  p.  300.)  It 
is  observed  by  Mr.  Syme,  that  most  surgeons  have  fol- 
lowed John  Bell  in  believing  this  disease  to  consist  of 
a  morbid  cellular  structure  through  which  the  blond 
passes  in  its  course  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins. 
However,  he  has  long  been  one  of  those  who  maintain 
that  the  apparent  cells  are  really  sections  of  enlarged 
vessels. — (See  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  No.  98,  p.  72») 

In  the  dissection  of  a  pulsating  tumour  of  the  scalp 
in  a  patient  who  had  died  after  the  operation  of  tying 
the  carotid  artery,  Dr.  Maclachlan  found  the  branches 
of  this  vessel  on  the  head  "  degenerated  into  dilated 
tubes  of  extreme  thinness  and  transparency ;  which, 
apparently  yielding  to  the  impetus  of  the  blood,  had 
become  elongated,  contorted,  and  ultimately  convoluted 
on  themselves,  so  as  to  form  by  this  species  of  dou- 
bling the  tumours  which  constituted  this  singular  dis- 
ease.'' They  felt  like  placenta,  and  the  larger  portion 
immediately  over  the  ear  looked  precisely  likefc  bundle 
of  earthworms  coiled  together. — (See  Glasgow  Me- 
dical Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  85.)  Two  cases  are  given  by 
Pelletan,  fully  confirming  the  view  taken  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease  by  Dr.  Maclachlan  and  Mr.  Syme.— (See 
Clinique  Chir.  t.  2.)  Boyer,  who  saw  one  of  these 
cases,  describes  all  the  arteries  of  the  swelling  as  being 
dilated,  tortuous,  knotty,  and  though  veryjarge  in  some 
places,  in  others  contracted. — (Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t. 
2,  p.  295.)  In  the  tumour  described  by  Dr.  Maclachlan 
none  of  the  cells  spoken  of  by  Mr.  John  Bell  were 
found;  no  parenchyma  as  in  the  spleen;  the  bulk  of 
the  tumour  was  formed  almost  entirely  by  convoluted, 
dilated  arterial  trunks,  the  veins  being  but  little 
changed  from  their  healthy  state.  He  adds,  that  these 
ajteries  did  not  appear  to  communicate  more  freely 
than  by  their  ordinary  inosculations.  Some  of  these 
conclusions,  as  it  appears  to  me,  require  corroboration 
by  a  careful  anatomical  injection  of  the  vessels. 

In  the  female  subject  the  hemorrhage  from  the  aneu- 
rism by  anastomosis  is  sometimes  a  substitute  for 
menstruation,  as  the  following  example  illustrates: 
Ann  Vachot,  of  St.  Maury,  in  Bresse,  was  born  with 
a  tumour  on  her  chin,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small 
strawberry,  without  pain,  heat,  or  discoloration  of  the 
skin.  As  it  produced  no  uneasiness  nor  inconvenience 
whatever,  it  excited  little  attention,  particularly  as  it 
did  not  seem  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  child. 
For  the  first  fifteen  years  there  was  but  little  alteration ; 
but  about  the  menstrual  period  it  increased  suddenly 
to  double  the  size,  and  became  more  elongated  in  its 
form.  A  quantity  of  red  blood  was  observed  to  ooze 
from  its  extremity.  This  flux  became,  in  some  measure, 
periodical,  and  sometimes  was  sufficiently  abundant  to 
produce  an  alarming  degree  of  weakness.  Each  pe- 
riod of  its  return  was  preceded  by  a  violent  pain  in  the 
head  and  numbness. 

Before  and  after  the.  appearance  of  these  symptoms 
there  was  no  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  tumour;  the 
only  difference  was  a  small  enlargement  of  the  cuta- 
neous veins,  with  an  increase  of  heat  in  the  part,  oc- 
casioning some  degree  of  tenderness. 

The  menses  at  length  took  place,  but  in  small  quan- 
tity and  at  irregular  periods,  without  influencing  the 
blood  discharged  from  the  tumour  or  the  frequency  of 
the  evacuation. 

The  breasts  were  not  enlarged  till  a  late  period,  nor 
did  the  approach  of  puberty  seem  to  have  its  accus 

tomed  influence  on  those  glands,  &c.  (See  Parisian 

Chir.  Journ.  vol.  2,  p.  73,  74.)  1 

As  far  as  my  observations  extend,  the  true  aneurism 
by  anastomosis  is  a  disease  with  which  a  surgeon 
should  never  tamper ;  and  if  it  be  decided  to  try  any 
treat  oent  at  all  the  only  pruden'  plan  is  cither  a  com  - 
plete removal  of  the  disease  wit.  a  knife,  or  tvina  the 
chiel  arteries  which  supply  the  swelling  with  blood. 
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The  first  is  the  surest  mode  of  relief,  and  should  be 
Dreferred,  when  not  forbidden"  by  the  magnitude  or  si- 
uation  of  the  tumour. 

In  performing  such  an  operation,  as  Mr.  Wardrop 
remarks,  the  surgeon  should  avoid  cutting  into  the 
substance  of  the  tumour ;  for  if  this  be  done,  the  he- 
morrhage is  violent ;  whereas,  by  making  the  incisions 
beyond  the  diseased  structure,  the  flow  of  blood  is 
much  more  moderate.— -{Med.  Cfiir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p. 
212.)  In  a  fewnaevi  pressure  may  be  safely  tried ;  but 
all  attempts  to  get  rid  of  a  true  aneurism  from  anas- 
tomosis by  caustic  I  should  think  by  no  means  advi- 
sable. 

"  This  aneurism,"  Mr.  John  Bell  observes,  "  is  a  mere 
congeries  of  active  vessels,  which  will  not  be  cured  by 
opening  it ;  all  attempts  to  obliterate  the  disease  with 
caustics,  after  a  simple  incision,  have  proved  unsuccess- 
ful, nor  does  the  interception  of  particular  vessels 
which  lead  to  it  affect  the  tumour ;  the  whole  group  of 
vessels  must  be  extirpated.  In  varicose  veins,  or  in 
aneurisms  of  individual  arteries,  or  in  extravasations 
of  blood,  such  as  that  produced  under  the  scalp  from 
blows  upon  the  temporal  artery,  or  in  those,  aneurisms 
produced  in  schoolboys  by  pulling  the  hair,  and  also  in 
those  bloody  effusions  from  blows  on  the  head  which 
have  a  distinct  pulsation,  the  process  of  cutting  up  the 
varix,  aneurism,  or  extravasation,  enables  you  to  obli- 
terate the  vessel  and  perform  an  easy  cure.  But  in 
this  enlargement  of  innumerable  small  vessels,  in  this 
aneurism  by  anastomosis,  the  rule  is,  '  not  to  cut  into, 
but  to  cut  it  out.'  These  purple  and  ill-looking  tu- 
mours, because  they  are  large,  beating,  painful,  co- 
vered with  scabs,  and  bleeding,  like  a  cancer  in  the 
last  stage  of  ulceration,  have  been  but  too  often  pro- 
nounced cancers !  incurable  bleeding  cancers !  and  the 
remarks  which  I  have  made,  while  they  tend  in  some 
measure  to  explain  tb.e  nature  and  consequences  of  the 
disease,  will  remind  you  of  various  unhappy  cases, 
where  either  partial  incisions  only  have  been  practised, 
or  the  patient  left  entirely  to  his  fate."— {Principles  of 
Surgery,  vol.  1.) 

That  Mr.  John  Bell  has  comprised  in  his  account  of 
aneurism  by  anastomosis  certain  swellings  called  nsevi 
cannot  be  doubted;  nor,  indeed,  are  the  differences 
between  this  kind  of  aneurism  and  some  nasvi  at  all 
defined  even  by  the  best  writers  on  surgery.  To  the 
consideration  of  naevi,  however,  I  have  allotted  an  ar- 
ticle, in  which  the  method  of  extirpating  particular 
forms  of  the  disease  by  means  of  a  ligature  will  be  ex- 
plained. 

The  following  case,  recorded  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  af- 
fords a  valuable  illustration  of  the  nature  and  struc- 
ture of  one  form  of  this  disease.  A  child  was  born 
with  a  very  large  subcutaneous  nasvus  on  the  back 
part  of  the  neck.  It  was  of  the  form  and  size  of  half 
an  ordinary  orange.  The  tumour  had  been  daily  in- 
creasing,- and  when  Mr.  Wardrop  saw  it,  ten  days  after 
birth,  the  skin  had  given  way,  and  a  profuse  hemor- 
rhage had  taken  place.  The  swelling  was  very  soft 
and  compressible ;  when  squeezed  in  the  hand  it 
yielded  like  a  sponge,  and  was  reducible  to  one-third 
of  its  original  size.  On  removing  the  pressure,  how- 
ever, the  tumour  rapidly  filled  again,  and  the  skin  re- 
sumed its  purple  colour.  "  Conceiving  the  immediate 
extirpation  of  the  tumour  the  only  chance  of  saving 
the  infant  (says  Mr.  Wardrop),  I  removed  it  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible,  and  made  the  incision  of  the  in- 
teguments beyond  the  boundary  of  the  tumour ;  aware 
of  the  danger  of  hemorrhage,  where  such  tumours  are 
cut  into.  So  profuse,  however,  was  the  bleeding,  that 
though  the  whole  mass  was  easily  removed  by  a  few  in- 
cisions, thexhild  expired. 

The  tumour  having  been  injected  by  throwing  co- 
lou:id  size  into  a  few  of  the  larger  vessels,  its  intimate 
stricture  could  be  accurately  examined.  Several  of 
the  vessels,  which,  from  the  thinness  of  their  coats  ap- 
peared to  be.  veins,  were  of  a  large  size,  and  there 
was  one  sufficiently  big  to  admit  a  full-sized  bougie." 
This  vessel  was  quite  as  large  as  the  carotid  artery  of 
an  infant.  The  boundaries  of  the  tumour  appeared 
distinct,  some  healthy  cellular  membrane,  traversed  by 
the  blood-vessels,  surrounding  it.  On  tracing  these 
vessels  to  the  diseased  mass,  they  penetrated  into  ! 
a  spongy  structure  composed  of  numerous  cells  and 
canals,  of  a  variety  of  forms  and  sizes,  all  of  which 
were  tilled  with  the  injection,  and  communicated  di- 
rectly with  the  ramifications  of  the  vessels.  These 


cells  and  canals  had  a  smooth  and  polished  surface, 
and  in  some  parts  resembled  very  much  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  fibres  crossing  them  in  various  directions 
like  the  columnar  tendinse.  The  opening  in  the  skin, 
through  which  the  blood  had  escaped  during  life,  com- 
municated directly  with  one  of  the  large  cells,  into 
which  the  largest  vessel  also  passed."—  (Wardrop,  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  203.) 

In  the  section  on  Carotid  Aneurisms  I  have  mentioned 
the  cases  in  which  Mr.  Travers  and  Mr.  Dalrymple 
cured  aneurisms  by  anastomosis  in  the  orbit  by  tying 
the.  common  carotid  artery.  Professor  Pattison  also 
cured  an  immense  anastomosing  aneurism  of  the  cheek 
and  side  of  the  fa(v  by  taking  up  the  carotid  artery. — 
(See  Med.  and  Phi  1  Jo-urn.  vol.  48,  July,  1822.)  These 
facts  prove  that  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  like  many 
other  diseases,  sometimes  admits  of  being  cured  on  the 
principle  of  cutting  off  or  lessening  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  part  affected. 

However,  surgeons  must  not  be  too  confident  of  be 
ing  always  able  to  cure  the  disease  by  tying  the  main 
artery  from  which  the  swelling  receives  its  supply  of 
blood ;  and  the  great  cause  of  failure  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  preventing  in  some  situations  the  transmis- 
sion of  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  into  the  tu- 
mour, through  the  anastomosing  vessels.  A  case  is 
recorded  by  Maunoir,  in  which  he  applied  a  ligature  for 
three  days  to  the  carotid  artery,  and  obliterated  it ;  yet 
the  benefit  effected  seemed  to  be  only  temporary,  as 
in  a  short  time  the  tumour  was  as  large  as  before.— 
(See  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  vol.  48.)  In  fact,  every 
vessel,  artery,  and  vein  around  the  disease  seems  to  be 
enlarged  and  turgid ;  and  the  inosculations  are  so  in- 
finite that  no  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  swell- 
ing can  be  imagined  which  is  free  from  them.  Etienne 
Dumand  was  born  with  two  small  red  marks  on  the 
antihelix  of  the  right  ear.  Until  the  age  of  twelve 
years  the  chief  inconveniences  were,  a  sensation  of  itch- 
ing about  the  part,  occasional  bleeding  from  it,  and  the 
greater  size  of  this  than  of  the  other  ear.  The  disease 
now  extended  itself  over  the  whole  antihelix,  and  to 
the  helix  and  concha ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ear 
became  twice  as  large  as  natural.  Slight  alternate 
dilatations  and  contractions  began  to  be  perceptible  in 
the  tumour,  which  was  of  a  violet  colour,  and  covered 
by  a  very  thin  skin.  Soon  afterward  any  accidental 
motion  of  the  patient's  hat  was  sufficient  to  excite  co- 
pious hemorrhages,  which  were  difficult  to  suppress, 
and  at  the  some  time  that  they  produced  great  weak- 
ness, caused  a  temporary  diminution  of  the  tumour  and 
its  pulsations.  At  length  the  disease  began  to  raise 
up  the  scalp  for  the  distance  of  an  inch  around  the  me- 
atus auditorius,  and  the  hemorrhages  to  be  more  fre- 
quent and  alarming.  Pressure  was  next  applied  to  the 
temporal,  auricular,  and  occipital  arteries ;  but  as  the 
patient  could  not  endure  it,  the  first  two  of  these  ves- 
sels were  tied,  the  only  benefit  from  which  was  a 
slight  diminution  in  the  pulsation  and  bulk  of  the  swell- 
ing. This  treatment  did  not  prevent  the  return  of  he- 
morrhage, and  therefore  forty-three  days  after  the  first 
operation  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  occipital  artery, 
which  pro  eedingwas  equally  ineffectual.  As  the  dis- 
ease continued  to  make  progress,  the  patient  entered 
the  Hdtel-Dieu,  where,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1818,  Dupuy- 
tren  tried  what  effect  tying  the  trunk  of  the  carotid  ar- 
tery would  produce  on  the  swelling.  As  soon  as  the  liga- 
ture was  applied,  the  throbbing  ceased,  and  the  tumour 
underwent  a  quick  and  considerable  diminution.  On 
the  17th  day,  slight  expansions  and  contractions  of  the 
diseased  part  of  the  ear  were  again  perceptible,  though 
the  swelling  had '  diminished  one-third.  An  attempt 
was  now  .made  to  compress  the  tumour  by  covering  it 
with  plaster  of  Paris ;  a  plan  which  was  somewhat 
painful,  though  it  lessened  the  size  of  the  disease 
After  being  sixty-three  days  in  the  hospital,  the  patient 
was  discharged,  at  which  period  the  tumour  was  dimi- 
nished one-third ;  the  throbbings  had  returned,  but  no 
unpleasant  noises  continued  to  affect  the  ear. — (See 
BrescheVs  tr.  of  Mr,.  Hodgson's  work,  t.  2,  p.  296.) 

An  infant,  six  weeks  old,  was  brought  to  Mr.  Ward- 
rop, on  account  of  an  aneurism  by  anastomosis  (a  sub- 
cutaneous nsevus)  of  a  very  unusual  size,  situated  on 
the  left  cheek.  The  base  of  the  tumour  extended  from 
the  temple  to  beyond  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  completely 
enveloping  the  cartilaga  of  the  ear.  At  its  upper  part 
there  was  an  ulcer,  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
presenting  a  sloughing  appearance.  The  tumour  was 
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soft  and  doughy ;  its  size  could  be  much  diminished 
by  pressure ;  there  was  a  throbbing  in  it,  and  a  strong 
pulsation  in  the  adjacent  vessels.   The  disease  was 
daily  increasing,  and  several  profuse  hemorrhages  had 
taken  place  from  the  ulcerated  part.    Mr.  Wardrop, 
knowing,  from  the  case  to  which  I  have  already  ad- 
verted, the  danger  of  attempting  to  extirpate  so  large  a 
tumour  of  this  nature,  was  led  to  try  what  benefit 
might  be  obtained  by  tying  the  carotid"  artery.   A  few 
hours  after  this  operation,  the  tumour  became  soft  and 
pliable  ;  its  purple  colour  disappeared,  and  the  tortuous 
veins  collapsed.   On  the  second  day,  the  skin  had  re- 
sumed its  natural  pale  colour,  and  the  ulceration  con- 
tinued to  extend.    On  the  third,  the  tumour  still  dimi- 
nished.   On  the  fourth,  the  swelling  had  considerably 
increased  again  ;  the  integuments  covering  it  had  be- 
come livid,  and  the  veins  turgid.    The  inosculating 
branches  of  the  temporal  and  occipital  arteries  had 
become  greatly  enlarged.   A  small  quantity  of  blood 
had  oozed  from  the  ulcer.    After  remaining  without 
much  alteration,  the  tumour  on  the  seventh  day  had 
again  evidently  diminished.    On  the  ninth,  the  ulcera- 
tion was  extending  itself  slowly,  and  the  tumour  was 
lessened  fully  one-half.   On  the  twelfth,  the  child's 
health  was  materially  improving.   The  auricular  por- 
tion of  the  swelling  had  now  so  much  diminished,  that 
the  cartilage  of  the  ear  had  fallen  into  its  natural  situ 
ation.   After  a  poultice  had  been  applied  for  two  days, 
the  central  portion  of  the  swelling,  which  appeared 
like  a  mass  of  hardened  blood,  was  softened,  and  Mr. 
Wardrop  removed  considerable  portions  of  it.   On  the 
thirteenth,  the  child  became  very  ill,  and  died  the  fol- 
lowing day,  exhausted  by  the  irritation  of  an  ulcer, 
which  had  involved  the  whole  surface  of  an  enormous 
tumour.    Mr.  Wardrop  thinks  the  advantages  likely  to 
occur  from  the  plan  of  tying  the  main  arteries  supply- 
ing tumours  of  this  nature  with  blood  are,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  disease;  the  lessening  of  (he 
danger  of  hemorrhage,  if  the  ulcerative  process  has 
commenced  ;  and  the  rendering  it  practicable  to  re- 
move the  swelling  with  the  knife,  though  the  operation 
may  previously  have  been  dangerous  or  impracticable. 
—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  206—214,  &c  )  In- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  promote  ulceration  in  any  of 
these  cases,  my  own  sentiments  would  incline  me  to 
leave  the  business  of  removing  the  diseased  mass 
quietly  to  the  absorbents,  or  at  most,  I  would  only 
assist  them  with  pressure,  or  by  covering  the  tumour 
with  plaster  of  Paris. 

The  next  case  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  which  I 
shall  briefly  notice,  was  one  which  was  under  the  care 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  situated  on  the  ring 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  in  a  young  woman  about 
twenty  years  of  age.   The  disease  was  attended  with 
painful  sensations  extending  to  various  parts  of  the 
limb  and  the  breast,  and  the  arm  was  disqualified  for 
any  kind  of  exertion.    In  January,  1815,  Mr.  Hodgson 
hail  taken  up  the  radial  and  ulnai  arteries,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the'operation  were  an  entire  cessation  of 
of  beating,  collapse  of  the  swelling,  and  relief  from 
pain ;  but  these  symptoms  all  recurred  in  a  few  days. 
Finding  compression  unavailing,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  patient  increasing,  Mr.  Lawrence  proposed  ampu- 
tation of  the  finger  at  the  metacarpal  joint ;  but  as  this 
suggestion  was  not  approved  of,  he  recommended  the 
patient  to  try  the  effects  of  a  division  of  all  the  soft 
parts,  by  a  ciicular  incision  close  to  the  palm,  so  as  to 
cut  off  the  supply  of  blood.    This  operation  Mr.  Law- 
rence performed  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  George  Young 
and  myself,  in  as  complete  a  manner  as  can  possibly 
be  conceived.   All  the  soft  parts,  excepting  the  flexor 
tendons,  with  their  theca  and  the  extensor  tendon, 
were  divided.   The  digital  artery,  which  had  pulsated 
so  evidently  ill  the  palm  of  the  hand,  was  fully  equ'al 
in  size  to  the  radial  or  ulnar  of  an  adult,  and  was  the 
principal  nutrient  vessel  of  the  disease.    After  tving 
this  and  the  opposite  one,  we  were  surprised  at  finding 
so  strong  a  jet  of  arterial  blood  from  the  other  orifices 
of  these  two  vessels,  as  to  render  ligatures  necessary. 
I  can  here  only  add,  that  the  whole  finger  beyond  the 
cut  swelled  very  considerably;  the  incision  healed 
slowly  ;  the  swelling  subsided,  but  did  not  entirely 
disappear  ;  the  integuments  recovered  their  natural 
colour ;  the  pulsation  and  pain  were  removed,  and  the 
patient  so  far  recovered  the  use  of  her  arm,  that  she 
could  work  at  her  needle  for  an  hour  together,  and  use 
the  arm  for  most  purposes. — (See  Wardrop's  Obs. 
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f  lor  information  on  aneurism,  consult  G.Arnaudo*, 

ram  twmitf  Ato.  Mavburgi,  1817.  '  A.  f. '  * 
gramma  de  Aneorysmate,  Argent.  1/J8.  Waller, 
hisp.  Chir.  5, 189.)    A.  de  Halter,  De  Aorta:  Venazque 
Cuvce  gramoribus  quibiisdam  Morbts  Observations, 
4to.  Ovtt.  1749.    Lauth,*  Sciiptorum  LaUiiurum  de 
Aiieurysmatibus  Coller.tio,  Alo.  Urgent.  1/85,  which 
work  contains  Asman' s  Diss,  de  Aneuiysmate,  1 i  ii  ■ 
Guattani,  de  Erternis  Aveurysmutibns,  At  a.  Hump, 
1772  ;  Lancisi  de  Aneiirysmalibus,  Ai  gentt  1785 ;  Ma- 
tani  de  Aneurysmaticis  Pracordiurum  Morbis  Animad- 
ver.siones,  1785;  Verbrugge,  Dissertalio  Anatoniico- 
Chirurgica  de  Aneurysmute,  1773.    Peiir.hienati,  Re 
cherchvs  Jinat.  Pathul.  sur  les  Aneurysmes  des  Ai teres 
de  VF.pav.le  et  du  Bras ;  des  Arteres  crurales  etpopli- 
lies  ;  in  Mini,  de  VJicad.  des  Sciences  de  Turin,  1784. 
Valletta,  iiber  die  Schlagadergeschwulst ;  in  kolm's 
and  Weiget's  hat.  Med.  Chir.  Btbl.  bd.  4.   R.  Galliot, 
P'ssais  sur  V Aneurysm e,  Paris,  an  7.    Weltinut  de 
Anturysmate  Vera.  Pectoris  Kxlerno  Hemiplegia  So- 
bule,  Basil,  1750.    Murray,  Observalioves  in  Aunt- 
rysmala  Femoris,  1781.    Trew,  Aneurysmatis  Spyrii 
post  Venal  Busilicoz  Sectionem  Orti,  Historia  et  Cu- 
ratio.    See  also  an  account  of  Mr.  Hunter's  Method 
of  performing  the  Operation  for  the  Cure  of  the  Pop- 
liteal Aneurism,  by  Sir  K.  Home,  in  Trans,  of  a  So- 
ciety for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Know- 
ledge, vol.  1,  p.  138,  and  vol.  2,  p.  235.  Sabatier, 
Midecme  Opiratoire,  t.  3,  vol.  2.    The  several  volumes 
of  the  Medico-Chirurg-icul  Transactions.     Casts  in 
Surgery  by. J.  Warner,  p.  J4I,  <S-c.  ed.i.   J.  B.  Heraud, 
De  Aneurysmatibus  Exttmis,  Monsp.  3775.    J.  F.  L. 
Deschamps,  Obs.  et  Reflexions  sur  la  ligature  des 
principules  Artires  blessis,  et  particuliircvn  nt  fur 
I'Aneurysmc  de  VArlire  poplitee,  Boo.  Paris,  1707. 
Richerand's  JYosographie  Chirurgtcale,  t.  4,  ed.  4. 
Pelletan's    Clinique  Chirurgicale,    t.  1  et  2.  A. 
Burns's  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  JVeci, 
Boo.  Edin.  1811,  and  Observations  on  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Src.  Boo.  Edin.  1809.    Kamsdeti's  Practical  Ob- 
servations on  the  Sclerocele,  with  four  cases  of  opera- 
tions for  Aneurism,  8i:o.  Land.  1811.    (Euvres  Chir. 
de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  553.    S.  C.  Luce  qua- 
darn  Obs.  Anat.  circa  JVervos  Arterias  adeuntes  et 
comitantes,  Alu.  Francof.  1810.    mils,  in  Trans,  of 
a  Soc.  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Know- 
ledge, vol.  3,  p.  81—85,  S,-c.    G.  P.  Scheid,  Obs.  Med. 
Chir.  de  Aneurysmate,  Bvo.  Hardcvici,  1792.  Corvi- 
sart,  Essai  sur  les  Maladies  et  les  Lesions  Organiqiies 
du  Cmur  et  des  Grose  Vaisseaux,  edit.  2,  or  transl.  by 
C.  H.  Hebb,  Bvo.  Lond.  1813.    C  Bell's  Operative 
Surgery,  vol.  1,  ed.  2.    John  Bell's  Principles  of  Sur- 
giry,  vol.1.    Bichter's  Anfungsgr.  tier  Wundarmey- 
kunst,  b.  1.    A.  F.  Ayrrr  iiber  die  Pulsadcrgeschuulste 
and  Hire  Chir.  Behandlung,  Obit.  1800.  Abernelliy's 
Surgical  Works,  vol.  1.   Monro's  Observ.  in  the  Edin. 
M-  d.  Essays.    Variuus  productions  in  the  Med.  Ob- 
and  Inquiries.    The  article  Aneurism  in  Rees's 
Cyclopaedia.   .1.  P  Maunoir,  Memoires  Physiologtques 
et  Pratiques  sur  I'Aneurisnte  et  la  Ligature,  8vo.  Ge- 
neve, 1802.    Freer's  Observations  on  Aneurhm,  4*0. 
I. and.  1807;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy,  Patholo- 
gy, and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Aneurism, by  A.  Scinpa, 
translated  by  J.  Wisharl,  1808.     The  original  Italian 
was  published  1802.    Ant  Scarpa,  Memnria  sulla  4,e 
p;,itura  delta  Principal!  Artcrie  delle  Arti,  con  una 
Appcndice  all'  Opera  snlV  Anehrisma,fol.  Pavia,  1817. 
Tins  tract,  and  a  great  deal  of  valuable  additional 
matter,  arc  contained  in  the  2d  edition  of  Scarpa's 
work  em  Aneurism,  by  Mr.  IVishart,  Bvo.  Edin.  1819. 
Cilltsen's  Sy.-ie.ma  Chirnrgim  Hodiernal,  part  2,  v.  545. 
S  c  edit.  1/91.    Bayer,  Traili  des  Maladies  dir.  t.% 
p.  84,  &c.   A  C.  Hutchison,  Letter  on  Popliteal  Aneu- 
rism, Svo.  Lund.  1811.    ./.  Hodirsun  on  the  Diseases 
of  Arteries  and  Veins.  Land,  jsfs,  a  work  of  the  great- 
-  t  accuracy  and  merit.    Transl.  into  German  by  Dr 
by  th 


hjd.enoein,  with  addition^  by  this  gentleman,  ami  Dr. 
fa  TJn  "f1"'"-18"-'  *»*  aho  into  French,  with 
valuable  annotations  Inj  Bresc.hct,  2  t.  Bvo.  Paris,  1819. 
G.  A  Spnngenbcrg,  Erfahmngen  iiber  die  Pulsader- 
t'cschwulsh  ,  in  Horn's  Archiv  \B\<i  r u  'l'lfader 
Jn  <ii,.„,im.t  ,/..„  a.ti       l in  10.    c.  H.  Ehrmann, 

m£Z^^<mwW,<Im>  H  le,,r*  "M'otious  or- 
«  1  '  *rra*b-  lm-  Rout..  JVouneaux  Elemens  de 
Medecme  Operatoirc.  t.  I.    Also,  Roux,  Voyage  fait 
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■4  Londres  en  1814,  on  ParnlUle  de  la  Chirurgie  An 
gloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  248,  &-c.  3815. 
D.  Fried.  J^urt.  Krcysig,  Die  Krunkheiten  des  Herzens, 
4  b&nde,  8vo.  Ber.m,  1814—17.    C.  D.  KUhln,  De 
Jln.eu.rysm ate  Extemo,  itu.  Jence,  1810.    A.  J-  Ristel- 
hueber,  Mem.  sur  la  Ligature  et  PlBpplfttjssemenl  de 
VArtire,  dans  V  Operation  de  VAneurisme  Popliti,  8eo. 
Jl.  V.  Berlinghieri,  Memoria  sopra  VAllacciatura  dell' 
Arterie,  8oo.  Pisa,  1819.    Lassus,  Patlwlogie  ■C'Air. 
t.  1,  p.  347,  <$-c.     T.  F.  Baltz,  De  Ophthalmia  Catar- 
rhali  Bellica,  &rc.  prcemittitur  F.  C.  Naegeli  Epistola, 
qud  Historia  ei  Descriptio  Aneurysmalis,  qiwd  in 
Aoita  abdominali  observavit,  ito.  Heidi  Iberg,  1816. 
./.  Cole,  Expasi  du  Traitement  a"un  Aneuxisme  In- 
guinale  par  la  Ligature  de  VArtire  Iliaque  Exlerne, 
8oo.  Cambrai,  1817,  and  London  Medical  Repository 
for  May,  1820.     Henncn's  Military  Surgery,  p.  183 — 
185,  393,  Src.  ed.  2.  Kdin.  1820.    J.  Kirby,  Cases,  <Src. 
■  8oo.  Lund.  1819.  C.  Fred.  Hubner  de  Aneurysniuti'bus, 
Gbtt.  18U7.    Manuale  di  Chirurgia  del  Car.  Assdiini, 
Milano,  1812.    The  mull, >,■'  •■  wain  object  is  to  *eco<m- 
mend  his  compressor^    Todays  Cases  in  Dublin  Hos- 
pital Reports,  vol.  3.    He  is  an  advocate  fur  trying 
compression  previously  to  the  operation,  with  the  view 
of  making  the  collateral  vessels  enlarge,  and  removing 
the  risk  of  gangrene  from  insufficient  circulation ,  after 
the  ligature  is  applied.    C.  T.  Grdfe,  Angiektasie,  ein 
Beytrag  zur  ralionellen  Cur  und  F.rkentniss  der  Gc- 
fiiss-ausdehnungen.     Valentine  Molt,  in  New-York 
Medical  and  Surgical  Register,  vol.  1,  1818:  the  first 
example  of  the  arteria  innominat.a  being  tied.    C.  F. 
(J  rafe,  in  Journ.  der  Chirurgie,  b.  3,  1822,  and  b.  4, 
1823:  the  second  instance  of  the  arteria  innominata 
having  a  ligature  applied  to  it.     Walther  ftber  Ver- 
hartuvg,  Blutschwanim,  Teleangiektasic  und  Aneurys- 
ma  per  Anastomosin,  in  Jour,  fur  Chir.  b.  5.  Dr. 
Muiiachlan,  On  a  pulsating  Tumour  of  the  Scalp,  in 
Glasgow  Med.  Journ.  vol.  I,  p.  81.    J;  Symc,  Case  of 
Aneurismal  Condition  of  the  Posterior  Auricular  and 
Temporal  Arteries,  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  No.  1)8.  Gib- 
son's Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  boZ.2,  p.  101, 
<$-c.  8oo.  Philadelphia,  1825.    Laennec  on  Diseases  of 
tjic  Chest,  transl.  by  Forbes,  ed.  2, 1827.  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
ed.  by  Tyrrell,  vol.  2,  8vo.  Lond.  1825.    Thomas  Tur- 
ner on  the  Arterial  System,  intended  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  studying  the  Anastomoses  in  reference 
to  the  Rationale  of  the  New  Operation  for  Aneurisms, 
and  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Hemorrhage,  Lond. 
1826.    Robert  Harrison,  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Ar- 
teries, 2  vols.  12mo.  Dublin,  1824—25.    A.  L.  M.  Vel- 
■peau,  'PraM  de  I  'Anatomic  Chirurgicale,  Paris,  1825. 
L.  J.  Von  Bierkowski,  Ant.  Chir.  Abbildungen  nebst 
Beschreibung  der  Chir.  Operationen,  Berlin,  1826.  M- 
J.  Chelius,  Handb.  der  Chir.bd.  1,  Heidelb.  and  Leipz. 
1826.    J.  War  drop  on  Aneurism,  1828. 
ANTHRAX  (avQoa\  a  burning  coal).  See  Carbuncle. 
ANTIMONIAL  POWDER;  pulvis  anti.monia.us. 
(Oxidum  Amimonii  cum  Phosphate  Calcis.)    In  all 
cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  promote  the  secretions  in 
general,  and  those  of  the  kidneys,  skin,  and  aliment- 
ary canal,  in  particular,  it  is  proper  to  have  recourse 
to  antimonial  medicines.   In  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes,  and  in  that  of  the  greater  number 
of  organs  of  high  importance  in  the  system,  antimony 
should  be  exhibited.    For  an  adult,  from  two  to  five 
grains  of  pulv.  antim.  may  be  ordered,  and  the  dose, 
if  requisite,  may  be  repeated  three  or  fotir  times  a  day. 
In  order  to  increase  its  action  on  the  bowels,  it  is  fre- 
quently conjoined  with  calomel. 

Of  late,  doubts  have  arisen  concerning  the  efficacy 
of  antimonial  powder,  Dr.  EUiotson  having  prescribed 
it  even  in  the  dose  of  100  gr.  apparently  without  any 
effect.  Mr.  R.  Philips  has  attempted  to  explain  the 
circumstance  by  the  preparation  of  antimony  being 
the  peroxide,  which  is  known  to  be  inert.— (See  Annals 
of  Philosophy  for  Octob.  1822.  Pharmacologia  by 
Dr.  Paris,  p.  357,  vol.  2,  ed.  5,  1822.) 

ANT1MONIUM  MURIATUM.  {Butter  of  Anti- 
mony.) Employed  as  a  caustic. 

ANTIMONII  SULPHURETUMPR^CTPITATUM. 
An  ingredient  in  the  compound  calomel  pill,  and  sel- 
dom prescribed  in  any  other  form. 

ANTIMONIUM  TARTARIZATUM.  {Emetic  Tar- 
tar.) Of  this  useful  medicine,  the  best  preparation  is 
the  vinum  antim.  tart,  every  half  ounce  of  which 
contains  one  grain  of  antim.  tart.  Tartarized  anti- 
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mony,  in  the  dose  of  gr.  i,  will,  if  the  skin  be  kept 
warm,  promote  a  diaphoresis ;  gr.  A  will  procure  some 
stools  first,  and  sweating  afterward ;  and  gr.  j  will 
generally  excite  vomiting,  then  purging,  and  lastly 
perspiration.  In  very  minute  doses,  as  gr.  1-10  or  1-12, 
combined  with  squill  and  ammoniacum,  it  acts  as  an 
expectorant.  As  Dr.  Paris  justly  remarks,  it  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  manageable,  and  the  least  uncertain 
of  all  the  antimonial  preparations,  and  the  practitioner 
would  probably  have  but  little  to  regret,  were  all  the 
other  combinations  of  antimony  discarded  from  our 
pharmacopoeias. — (See  Pharmacologia  by  Dr.  Paris, 
vol.  2,  p.  67,  ed.  5.) 

Tartarized  antimony  is  sometimes  ble'nrled  with 
lard  or  spermaceti  ointment,  and  used  for  producing 
redness  and  pustules  of  the  integuments,  where  coun- 
ter-irritation is  indicated. — (See  Ungventvm.) 

ANTRUM,  Diseases  of  .  This  cavity  is  liable  to  a  va- 
riety of  diseases.  Sometimes  its  membranous  lining 
inflames,  and  secretes  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
mucus  or  pus;  at  other  times,  in  consequence  of  in- 
flammation or  other  causes,  it  is  the  seat  of  various 
excrescences,  polypi,  and  fungi.  Even  the  bony  parie- 
tes of  the  antrum  are  occasionally  affected  with  exosto- 
sis or  caries.  Sometimes  it  contains  extraneous  bodies  ; 
and  it  is  even  asserted  that  insects  may  be  generated 
there,  and  cause,  tor  many  years,  very  afflicting  pains. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  MUCUS  AND  PUS. 

Inflammation  of  the  membranous  lining  of  the  an- 
trum sometimes  produces  an  extraordinary  secretion 
of  mucus  within  it,  and  the  collected  fluid  being  con- 
fined, the  bony  parietes  of  the  cavity  become  expanded 
in  a  surprising  degree.  This  disease,  says  Boyer,  is 
sometimes  ascribed  to  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  to  caries 
of  the  teeth,  or  the  projection  of  one  of  their  fangs  into 
the  antrum.  But  in  general,  the  case  takes  place  un- 
preceded  by  any  of  these  causes,  and  without  there  be- 
ing the  least  ground  for  suspecting  what  has  given  rise 
to  the  disorder.  It  is  remarked,  however,  that  collec- 
tions of  mucus  within  the  antrum  are  most  frequent 
in  young  subjects  :  of  three  patients  seen  by  Boyer, 
the  eldest  was  not  more  than  twenty. — {Trait  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  6,  p.  139.)  As  Mr.  Hunter  has  noticed, 
whether  the  obliteration  of  the  duct  leading  to  the 
nose,  be.  a  cause  or  only  an  effect  of  the  disease,  is  not 
easily  determined  ;  but  from  some  of  the  symptoms, 
there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  it  an  attendant.  "  If 
it  be  a  cause,  we  may  suppose  that  the  natural  mucus 
of  these  cavities,  accumulating,  irritates,  and  produces 
inflammation  for  its  own  exit,  in  the  same  manner  as 
an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  tears  through  the 
ductus  ad  nasum  produces  an  abscess  of  the  lachry- 
mal sac." — (See  Hunter's  Natural  Hist,  of  the  Teeth, 
p.  174,  ed.  3.)  The  most  interesting  example  of  the 
effects  of  the  lodgement  of  mucus  in  the  antrum  is  that 
recorded  by  Dubois:  a  boy,  between  seven  and  eight 
years  of  age,  was  observed  to  have  at  the  base  of  the 
ascending  process  of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  on  the  left 
side,  a  small,  very  hard  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  nut. 
As  it  gave  no  pain,  and  did  not  appear  to  increase,  his 
parents  did  not  give  themselves  any  concern  about  it. 
When  he  was  about  sixteen,  however,  the  swelling 
began  to  increase,  and  to  be  somewhat  painful.  Before 
he  was  eighteen,  its  augmentation  was  so  considera- 
ble that  the  floor  of  the  orbit  was  raised  up  by  it ;  the 
eye  thrust  upwards ;  the  palpebrse  very  much  closed ; 
the  arch  of  the  palate  pushed  down  in  the  form  of  a 
tumour  ;  and  the  nostril  almost  eff  aced.  Below  the 
orbit  the  cheek  made  a  considerable  prominence  ;  while 
the  nose  was  thrown  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the 
face,  and  the  skin  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour,  be- 
low the  lower  eyelid,  was  of  a  purple  red  colour  and 
threatening  to  burst.  The  upper  lip  was  drawn  up- 
wards, and  behind  it  all  the  gums  on  the  left  side  were 
observed  to  project  much  farther  than  those  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  face,  and  at  this  point  alone  the 
thinness  of  the  bony  parietes  of  the  antrum  was  per- 
ceptible. The  patient  spoke  and  breathed  with  great 
difficulty;  he  slept  uneasilv,  and  his  mastication  was 
painful.  The  case  was  fifst  supposed  by  Dubois,  Sa- 
batier,  Pelletan,  and  Boyer,  to  be  a  fungus  of  the  an 
trum,  and  an  operation  was  considered  advisable.  In 
proceeding  to  this  measure,  the  first  thing  which  at 
tracted  the  notice  rf  Dubois  was  a  sort  of  fluctuation 
in  the  situation  of  the  gum  behind  the  upper  lip ;  a 
circumstance  which  led  him  to  give  up  the  idea  of  the 
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In  this  nlarp  w  ^'  afordl"g  "o  kind  of  information. 
In lion    'rh T er,'he  dete^i"ed  to  make  an  inci- 
auantitv     ,  ^  alveo'ary  process,  whereby  a  large 
°  3  glu",nous  gubstSni*  like  lymph,  or  what 
was  111  aT  0,,ranula.  ™as  discharged.    A  probe 
7»%T^  '"troduced>  w"h  which  Duboil  could  feel  a 
cauty  equal  m  extent  to  the  (brepart  of  the  tumour,  and 
.n  moving  the  instrument  about,  with  the  view  of 
.earning  whether  any  fungus  was  present,  it  struck 
against  a  hard  substance,  which  felt  like  one  of  the 
Jicisor  te<  th.  near  the  opening  that  had  been  made, 
five  days  after  this  first  operation,  Dubois  extracted 
two  incisors  and  one  grinder,  and  then  removed  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  alveolary  process.   As  the 
hemorrhage  was  profuse,  the  wound  was  now  filled 
with  dressings,  which  in  two  days  came  away,  and 
enabled  Dubois  to  see  with  facility  all  the  interior 
of  the  cavity.   At  its  upper  part,  be  perceived  a  white 
speck,  which  he  supposed  was  pus,  but  on  touching 
it  with  a  probe,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  tooth,  which  was 
then  extracted,  in  doing  which  some  force  was  requi- 
site.  The  rest  of  the  treatment  merely  consisted  in 
injecting  lotions  into  the  cavity,  and  applying  common 
dressings.   In  about  six  weeks  all  the  hollow  disap- 
peared; but  the  swelling  of  the  cheek  and  palate,  and 
the  displacement  of  the  nose,  still  continued.   In  the 
course  of  another  year  and  a  half,  however,  every  ves- 
tige of  deformity  was  entirely  removed. — (Dubois, 
Bulletin  de  la  FaculU  de  MM.  an  13,  No.  8.) 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  collections  of  mu- 
cus in  the  antrum,  by  means  of  injections,  thrown 
into  that  cavity  through  the  natural  opening  in  it, 
while  the  head  is  inclined  to  the  opposite  side,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  collected  fluid, 
as  proposed  by  Jourdain  in  1765  (Mem.  de  VAcad.  de 
Chir.  t.  4,     357),  Deschamps  and  Boyer  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  method  is  objectionable :  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  find  the  aperture,  which,  ere  the 
disease  forms  an  outward  swelling,  is  probably  oblite- 
rated, but  also  because  the  thickness  of  the  mucus 
collected  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  surgeon  to 
■wash  it  out  with  injections.   Hence,  Boyer  approves 
of  the  practice  of  opening  the  tumour  in  an  eligible 
place,  and  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of 
the  mucus. — (Deschamps,  Traiti  des  Maladies  des 
Fosses  Nasales,  et  de  lew  Sinus,  p.  231,  8vo.  Par. 
1804 ;  Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  6,  p.  145,  8vo. 
Paris,  1818.)   Indeed,  that  Jourdain's  proposal  was 
attended  with  too  much  difficulty  for  common  prac- 
tice, was  the  sentence  long  ago  pronounced  upon  it  by 
a  committee  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgeons  in 
France,  nominated  for  the  express  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  merits  of  the  suggestion.   The  method 
of  making  an  opening  into  the  antrum,  will  be  consi- 
dered in  the  sequel  of  this  article.   As  a  general  rule, 
I  may  here  remark,  that  except  when  a  tumour  or  fun- 
gus requires  to  be  extirpated,  or  a  foreign  body  to  be 
extracted  from  the  antrum,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
remove  any  part  of  the  alveolary  process,  or  cut  away 
any  of  the  bony  parietes  of  the  antrum :  the  drawing 
of  one  of  the  teeth  situated  below  this  cavity,  and 
making  a  perforation  in  this  situation,  being  the  only 
kind  of  opening  required.    This  aperture  may  be 
preserved  as  long  as  necessary,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  piece  of  elastic  gum  catheter,  which  is  to  be  fastened 
to  the  adjacent  teeth,  and  through  which  the  secretion 
in  the  antrum  may  escape,  or  lotions  be  injected.— (See 
Deschamps,  Traili  des  Mai.  des  Fosses  Arasales,  tf-c. 
p  234.)  However,  as  Hunter  remarks,  if  the  forepart 
of  the  bone  has  been  destroyed,  even  though  the  case 
be  merely  a  collection  of  mucus  or  pus,  an  opening 
may  be  made  on  the  inside  of  the  lip ;  but  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  such  an  aperture,  he 
still  inclines  to  the  practice  of  drawing  one  of  the 
teeth  -(Natural  Hist,  of  the  Teeth,  p.  176,  erf.  3.) 

Of  all  the  above  cases,  abscesses  are  by  far  the  most 
common  Violent  blows  on  the  cheek,  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  especially  of  the 
pituitary  membrane  lining  the  nostrils,  exposure  to 
cold  and  damp,  and,  above  all  things,  bad  teeth,  may 
bring  on  inflammation  and  suppuration  within  the 
hollow  of  the  upper  jaw-bone.  The  first  Womis 
sensation  of  pain  at  first  imagined  to  be  a  toothache, 
OarSaTv  if  There  should  be  a  carious  tooth  at  tn.s 
lm  of  the  jaw.   Such  pain,  however,  extends  more 


into  the  nose,  than  that  usually  does  which  arises  front 
a  decayed  tooth :  it  also  affects,  more  or  less,  the  eye, 
the  orbit,  and  the  situation  of  the  frontal  sinuses.— 
(See  Hunter  on  the  Teeth,  p.  175,  ed.  3.)  But  even 
these  symptoms  are  insufficient  to  characterize  the  dis- 
ease, the  nature  of  which  is  not  unequivocally  evinced; 
till  a  much  later  period.  The  complaint  is,  in  genert.1, 
of  much  longer  duration  than  one  entirely  dependent 
on  a  caries  of  a  tooth,  and  its  violence  increases  more 
and  more,  until,  at  last,  a  hard  tumour  is  perceptible 
below  the  cheek-bone.  By  degrees  the  swelling  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  cheek ;  but  it  afterward  rises  to 
a  point,  and  forms  a  very  circumscribed  hardness, 
which  may  be  felt  above  the  back  grinders.  This 
symptom  is  accompanied  with  redness,  and  sometimes 
with  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  external 
parts.  It  is  not  uncommon,  also,  for  the  outward  ab- 
scess to  communicate  with  that  within  the  antrum. 

The  circumscribed  elevation  of  the  tumour,  how- 
ever, does  not  occur  in  all  cases.  There  are  instances 
in  which  the  matter  makes  its  way  towards  the  palate, 
causing  the  bones  of  this  part  to  swell,  and  at  length 
rendering  them  carious,  unless  timely  assistance  be 
given.  There  are  other  oases  in  which  the  matter  es- 
capes between  the  fangs  and  sockets  of  the  teeth. 
Lastly,  there  are  certain  examples,  in  which  the  matter 
formed  in  the  antrum  makes  its  exit  at  the  nostril  of 
the  same  side,  when  the  patient  is  lying  with  his  head 
on  the  opposite  one  in  a  low  position.  If  this  mode  of 
evacuation  should  be  frequently  repeated,  it  prevents 
the  tumour  both  from  pointing  externally  and  bursting, 
as  it  would  do  if  the  puru'ent  matter  could  find  no 
other  vent.  But  this  evacuation  of  pus  from  the  nos- 
tril is  not  very  common  ;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter, 
the  opening  between  the  antrum  and  cavity  of  the  nose  is 
generally  stopped  up.  He  even  seems  inclined  to  think, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  disease  may  some- 
times be  occasioned  by  the  impervious  state  of  this 
opening,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  natural  munis 
of  the  antrum  collects  in  such  quantity,  as  to  jrritate 
and  inflame  the  membrane  with  which  it  is  in  contact, 
just  as  an  obstruction  in  the  ductus  nasalis  hinders  the 
passage  of  the  tears  into  the  nose,  and  causes  an  ab- 
scess in  the  lachrymal  sac.  This  is  a  point,  however, 
on  which  even  Mr.  Hunter  would  not  venture  to  speak 
with  certainty ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that 
the  impervious  state  of  the  opening  is  rather  an  effect 
than  the  cause  of  the  disease,  since  inflammation  in  the 
antrum  is  often  manifestly  produced  by  causes  nf  a 
different  kind,  and  since  the  opening  in  question  is  not 
invariably  closed. 

Abscesses  in  the  antrum  require  a  free  exit  for  their 
contents,  and  if  the  surgeon  neglects  to  procure  such 
opening,  the  bones  become  more  and  more  distended 
and  pushed  out,  and  finally  carious.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  pus  makes  its  appearance,  either  towards  the 
orbit,  the  alveoli,  the  palate,  or,  as  is  mostly  the  case, 
towards  the  cheek.  The  matter  having  thus  made  a 
way  for  its  escape,  the  disease  now  becomes  fistulous. 

In  all  cases,  whether  the  pus  be  simply  confined  in 
the  antrum,  or  whether  the  case  be  conjoined  with  a 
carious  affection  of  the  bones,  the  principal  indication 
is  to  discharge  the  matter. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  known  very  little  about 
(he  treatment  of  diseases  of  (he  antrum.  Drake,  an 
English  anatomist,  is  reputed  to  be  the  first  proposer 
of  a  plan  for  curing  abscesses  of  this  cavity.— (Anthro- 
pologia  Nova.  Londini,  1727.)  However,  Meibomius 
was  much  earlier  in  proposing,  with  the  same  inten- 
tion, the  extraction  of  one  or  more  of  the  teeth,  in  order 
that  the  matter  might  have  an  opening  for  its  escape 
through  the  sockets.  This  plan  may  be  employed  with 
success.  The  pus  frequently  has  a  tendency  to  make 
its  way  outwards  towards  the  teeth ;  it  often  affects 
their  fangs ;  and,  after  their  extraction,  the  whole  of 
the  abscess  is  seen  to  escape  through  the  sockets.  But 
this  very  simple  plan  will  not  suffice  for  all  cases,  sib 
there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  there  is  ~io 
communication  between  the  alveoli  and  the  antrum. 

Drake,  and  perhaps  before  him,  Cowper,  toon  no- 
tice of  the  insufficiency  of  Meibornius's  method,  and 
hence  they  proposed  making  a  perforation  through  the 
socket  into  the  antrum  with  an  awl,  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  out  the  matter,  and  injecting  into  the  cavitv  such 
fluids  as  were  judged  proper. 

M.  Jourdain  recommended  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Surgery,  the  injection  of  detergent  lotions  into  the 
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natural  opening  of  the  antrum,  by  means  of  a  curved 
pipe  introduced  into  the  nostril ;  but,  without  dwelling 
upon  the  difficulty  of  putting  this  method  in  practice, 
especially  where  the  opening  is  closed,  many  assert 
on  the  authority  of  the  French  surgeons  themselves, 
that  the  mere  employment  of  injections  is  not  in  these 
cases  an  effectual  mode  of  treatment.— (See  Diet,  des 
Sciences  Mid.  t.  51,  p.  383.) 

In  the  treatment  of  abscesses  of  the  antrum,  the  ex- 
traction of  bne  or  more  teeth,  and  the  perforation  of  the 
alveoli,  being  generally  essential  steps,  we  must  con- 
eider  what  tooth  ought  to  be  taken  out  in  preference  to 
others. 

A  caries,  or  even  a  mere  continual  aching,  of  any 
particular  tooth,  in  general,  ought  to  decide  the  choice. 
But  if  all  the  teeth  should  be  sound,  which  is  not  often 
tlu/  case,  writers  direct  us  to  tap  each  of  them  gently, 
and  to  extract  that  which  gives  most  pain  on  this  being 
done.  When  no  information  can  be  thus  obtained, 
otlier  circumstances  ought  to  guide  us. 
.  All  the  grinding  teeth,  except  the  first,  correspond 
with  the  antrum.  They  even  sometimes  extend  into 
this  cavity,  and  the  fangs  are  only  covered  by  the  pitu- 
itary membrane.  The  bony  lamella  which  separates 
the  "antrum  from  the  alveoli,  is  very  thin  towards  the 
hack  part  of  the  upper  jaw.  Hence,  when  the  choice 
is  in  our  power,  it  is  best  to  extract  the  third  or  fourth 
grinder,  as  in  this  situation  the  alveoli  can  be  more 
easily  perforated.  Though,  in  general,  the  first  grinder 
and  canine  tooth  do  not  communicate  with  theantrum, 
their  fangs  approach  the  side  of  it,  and  from  their  socket 
an  opening  may  readily  be  extended  into  that  cavity. 

When  one  or  more  teeth  are  carious,  they  should  be 
removed,  because  they  are  both  useless  and  hurtful. 
The  matter  frequently*  makes  its  escape  as  soon  as  a 
tooth  is  extracted,  in  consequence  of  the  fang  having 
extended  into  the  antrum,  or  rather  in  consequence  of 
its  bringing  away  with  it  a  piece  of  the  thin  partition 
between  it  and  the  sinus.  Perhaps  a  discharge  may 
follow  from  the  partition  itself  being  carious.  If  the 
opening  thus  produced  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
the  matter  to  escape,  the  operation  is  already  completed. 
But  as  it  can  easily  be  enlarged,  it  ought  always  to 
be  so  when  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  its  being 
too  small.  However,  when  no  pus  makes  its  appear- 
ance after  a  tooth  is  extracted,  the  antrum  must  be 
opened  by  introducing  a  pointed  instrument  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  alveoli.  Some  use  a  small  trocar  or 
awl,  others  a  gimlet  for  this  purpose. 

The  patient  should  sit  on  the  ground  in  a  strong 
light,  resting  his  head  on  the  surgeon's  knee,  who  is 
to  sit  behind  him.  Immediately  the  instrument  has 
reached  the  cavity,  it  is  to  be  withdrawn.  Its  entrance 
into  the  antrum  is  easily  known  by  the  cessation  of  re- 
sistance. After  the  matter  is  discharged,  surgeons  ad- 
vise the  opening  to  be  closed  with  a  wooden  stopper, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  extraneous  sub- 
stances. 

The  stopper  is  to  be  taken  out  several  times  a  day, 
to  allow  the  pus  to  escape.  This  plan  soon  disposes 
the  parts  affected  to  discontinue  the  suppuration,  and 
resume  their  natural  state.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
pus  continues  to  be  discharged  for  a  long  time  after  the 
operation,  without  any  change  occurring  in  regard  to 
its  quality  or  quantity.  In  such  instances,  the  cure 
may  often  be  accelerated  by  employing  injections  of 
brandy  and  water,  lime-water,  or  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc. 

Some  surgeons  prefer  a  silver  cannula,  or  a  piece  of 
elastic  gum  catheter,  instead  of  the  stopper,  as  it  can 
always  be  left  pervious  except  at  meals.  The  exam- 
ples on  record,  where  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  and 
the  perforation  of  the  bottom  of  the  antrum  were  the 
means  of  curing  abscesses  of  that  cavity,  are  very  nu- 
merous.—(See  Farmer's  Select  Cases,  No.  9 ;  Gooch's 
Cases,  p.  fi3,  new  edition  ;  Palfyn,  Anatomie,  &c.) 

If  no  opening  were  made  in  the  antrum,  the  matter 
would  make  its  way  sometimes  towards  the  front  of 
this  cavity,  which  is  very  thin  ;  sometimes  towards  the 
mouth  ;  and  fistulous  openings  and  caries  would  in- 
evitably follow. 

When  the  bones  are  diseased,  the  abov  plan  will 
not  accomplish  a  cttre  until  the  affected  pieces  of  bone 
exfoliate.  A  probe  will  generally  enable  us  to  detect 
caries  in  the  antrum.  The  fetid  smell  and  ichorous 
appearance  of  the  discharge,  also,  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  bones  are  diseased ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 


bones  free  themselves  of  any  dead  portions,  the  dis- 
charge has  less  smell  and"  its  consistence  becomes 
thicker. 

When  there  are  loose  pieces  of  dead  hone  or  other 
foreign  bodies  to  be  extracted,  it  is  requisite  to  make 
a  larger  opening  in  the  antrum  than  can  be  obtained 
at  its  lower  part.  Instances  also  occur  where  patients 
have  lost  all  the  grinding  teeth  and  the  sockets  are 
quite  obliterated,  so  that  a  perforation  from  below  can- 
not be  effected.  Some  practitioners  object  to  sacri- 
ficing a  sound  tooth.  In  these  circumstances,  it  has 
been  advised  to  make  a  perforation  in  the  antrum  above 
the  alveolary  processes :  a  method  first  suggested  by 
Lamorier.  It  consists  in  making  a  transverse  incision 
below  the  malar  process  and  above  the  root  of  the 
third  grinder.  Thus  the  gum  and  periosteum  are  Ai- 
vided,  and  the  bone  exposed.  A  perforating  instru- 
ment is  to  be  conveyed  into  the  middle  of  this  incision, 
and  the  opening  in  the  antrum  made  as  large  as  requi- 
site.—(See  M  m.  de  VAcad.  dc  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  351 ; 
GoocWs  Obs.  append,  p.  138.)  There  are  some  exten- 
sive exfoliations  of  the  antrum,  where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  expose  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the- 
bone,  and  to  cut  away  the  dead  pieces  which  are  wedged, 
as  it  were,  in  the  livingones.  A  small  trephine  may 
sometimes  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  malar 
process  of  the~  superior  maxillary  bone. 

Surgeons  formerly  treated  carious  affections  of  the- 
antrum in  the  most  absurd  and  unscientific  way ;  in- 
troducing setons  through  its  cavity,  and  even  having 
recourse  to  the  actual  cautery.  The  moderns,  how- 
ever, are  not  much  inclined  to  adopt  this  sort  of  prac- 
tice. It  is  now  known,  that  the  detachment  of  a  dead 
portion  of  bone,  in  other  terms  the  process  of  exfoli- 
ation, is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  work  of  nature,  m 
which  the  surgeon  can  act  a  very  inferior  part.  In- 
deed, he  should  limit  his  interference  to  preventing  the 
lodgement  of  matter,  maintaining  strict  cleanliness,  and- 
removing  the  dead  pieces  of  bone  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come loose.  But  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  examples, 
occasionally  present  themselves,  in  which  the  dead 
portions  of  bone  are  so  tedious  of  separation,  and  so 
wedged  in  the  substance  of  the  surrounding  living 
bone,  that  an  attempt  may  properly  be  made  to  cut 
them  away. 

TUMOURS  OP  THE  ANTRUM. 

Ruysch,  Bordenave,  Desault,  Abernethy,  Weinhold, 
and  others,  have  recorded  cases  of  polypous,  fungous, 
and  cancerous  diseases  of  the  antrum,  and  examples  o£ 
this  cavity  being  affected  with  exostosis. 

The  indolence  of  any  ordinary  fleshy  tumour  in  the 
antrum,  while  in  an  incipient  state,  certainly  tends  to 
conceal  its  existence ;  but  such  a  disease  rarely  occurs 
without  being  accompanied  with  some  affection  of  the 
neighbouring  parts ;  and  hence,  its  presence  may  ge- 
nerally be  ascertained  before  it  has  attained  such  »- 
size  as  to  have  altered,  in  a  serious  degree,  the  natura. 
shape  of  the  antrum.  This  information  may  be  ac 
quired,  by  examining  whether  any  of  the  teeth  ha'  - 
become  loose,  or  have  spontaneously  fallen  out ;  wi- 
ther the  alveolary  processes  are  sound,  and  whetluj* 
there  are  any  fungous  excrescences  making  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  sockets ;  whether  there  is  any  habitual 
bleeding  from  one  side  of  the  nose ;  any  sarcomatous 
tumour  at  the  side  of  the  nostril,  or  towards  the  great 
angle  of  the  eye.  When  the  swelling,  however,  has 
attained  a  certain  size,  the  bony  parietes  of  the  antrum 
always  protrude,  unless  the  body  of  the  tumour  should' 
be  situated  in  the  nostril,  and  only  its  root  in  the  an- 
trum.  This  case,  however  is  very  uncommon. 

As  soon  as  a  tumour  is  certainly  known  to  exist  in 
the  antrum,  the  front  part  of  this  cavity  should  be  open- 
ed, without  waiting  till  the  disease  makes  farther  pro- 
gress. In  a  few  instances,  indeed,  we  may  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opening  which  is  sometimes  found  in  tho 
alveolary  process,  and  enlarge  it  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  tumour  to  be  extirpated.  If  the  front  of  the  antrum 
were  freely  opened,  it  would  in  general  be  better  to  cut 
away  the  disease  in  its  interior. 

A  swelling  of  the  parietes  of  the  antrum,  m  conse- 
quence of  an  abscess,  or  a  sarcomatous  tumour  in  its 
cavity,  may  lead  ns  to  suppose  the  case  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bones,  or  an  exostosis.  The  symptoms  of 
the  first  two  affections  have  been  already  detailed. 
One  sign  of  an  exostosis,  besides  the  absence  of  the 
symptoms  characterizing  an  abticess  or  a  sarcoma,  is 
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the  thickened  parietes  of  the  antrum  forming  a  solid 
resistance ;  whereas,  in  cases  of  mere  expansion,  the 
dimensions  of  the  surface  of  the  bone  being  increased, 
while  its  substance  is  rendered  proportionally  thinner, 
the  resistance  is  not  so  considerable. 

When  such  an  exostosis  depends  upon  a  particular 
c6nstitutional  cause,  and  especially  upon  one  of  a  vene- 
real nature,  it  must  be  attacked  by  remedies  suited  to 
this  affection,  but  when  the  disease  resists  internal 
remedies,  and  its  niasiiitude  is  likely  to  produce  an 
aggravation  of  the  case,  a  portion  of  the  bone  may  be 
removed  with  a  trephine  or  a  cutting  instrument.  Such 
operations,  however,  require  a  great  deal  of  delicacy 
and  prudence.  "  . 

Mr.  Ji.  Bell,  vol.  4,  describes  a  kind  of  exostosis  of 
Vie  upper  jaw,  very  different  from  what  I  have  men- 
l  ftied,  since,  instead  of  its  being  distinguishable  from 
clher  diseases  of  the  antrum  by  the  greater  firmness 
of  ths  tumour,  the  substance  of  the  bone  gradually  ac- 
quires such  suppleness  and  elasticity,  that  it  yields  to 
the  pressure  of,  ihe  fingers,  and  immediately  resumes 
its  former  plumpness  when  the  pressure  is  discontinued. 
If  the  bone  be  cut.  it  is  found  to  be  as  soft  as  cartilage, 
and  m  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  its  consistence 
is  almost  gelatinous.  The  swelling  increases  gradually, 
and  extends  equally  over  the  whole  cheek,  without 
becoming  prominent  at  any  particular  point,  or  only  so 
in  the  latter  periods  of  the  malady,  when  the  soft  parts 
inflame,  and  become  affected.  The  complaint  is  de- 
scribed as  totally  incurable.  Cutting  and  trephining 
the  tumour,  as  recommended  in  other  cases  of  exostosis, 
only  aggravate  the  patient's  unhappy  condition. 

Mr.  Abernethy  published  an  account  of  a  very  singu- 
lar disease  of  the  antrum.  The  patient,  who  was 
thirty-four  vears  of  age  when  the  account  was  written, 
perceived,  when  about  ten  years  old,  a  small  tumour  on 
his  left  cheek,  which  gradually  attained  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  then  remained  for  some  time  stationary. 
About  a  year  afterward,  the  tumour  having  again  en- 
larged, a  caustic  was  applied  to  the  integuments,  so  as 
to  expose  the  bone.  The  actual  cautery  was  next  ap- 
plied, and  an  opening  thus  made  into  the  antrum.  After 
the  exfoliation,  the  antrum  became  filled  with  a  fungus, 
which  rose  out  upon  the  cheek,  and  could  not  be  re- 
strained by  any  applications.  Part  of  the  fungus  also 
made  its  way  into  the  mouth,  through  the  socket  of  the 
second  tricuspid  tooth,  the  other  teeth  remaining  natu- 
ral. The  disease  continued  in  this  state  nine  years, 
occasionally  bleeding  in  an  alarming  way.  When  the 
patient  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  the  whole  fungus 
sloughed  away  during  a  fever,  and  never  returned. 
After  this,  the  sides  of  the  aperture  in  the  bone  began 
to  grow  outwards,  forming  an  exostosis,  which  rapidly 
attained  a  great  magnitude.  A  small  exostosis  took 
place  in  the  mouth,  but  became  no  larger  than  a  horse- 
bean.  The  exostosis  of  the  maxillary  bone  was  of  an 
irregular  figure,  and  projected  from  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  aperture  a  great  way  directly  forwards. 
Mr.  Abernethy  compared  its  appearance,  when  he  was 
writing,  with  that  of  a  large  tea-cup  fastened  upon  the 
face,  the  bottom  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  antrum.  The  diameter  of  the  cup, 
formed  by  the  circular  edge  of  the  bojie,  was  three 
inches  and  a  half;  the  depth  two  inches  and  seven- 
eighths.  The  general  height  of  the  sides  of  the  exos- 
tosis, from  the  basis  of  the  face,  was  two  inches ;  its 
walls  were  not  thick,  and  terminated  in  a  thin  circular 
edge.  The  integuments,  as  they  approached  this  edge, 
became  thinner,  and  they  extended  over  it  into  the  ca- 
vity. The  exostosis  now  reached  to  the  nose  in  front, 
and  to  the  masseter  muscle  behind  ;  above,  it  included 
the  very  ridge  of  the  orbit,  and  below,  it  grew  from 
the  edge  of  the  alveolary  process.  A  line,  that  would 
have  separated  the  diseased  from  the  sound  bone,  would 
•  have  included  the  orbit  and  nose,  and  indeed  one-half 
of  the  face.  Mr.  Abernethy  saw  no  means  of  affording 
the  man  relief.— (Trans,  of  a  Soc.  for  the  Improvement 
of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  2.)  See  also  a  case 
related  by  Harrison. — (New-Lond.  Med.  Jonrn.  vol.  1, 

17.1.)  . 

In  a  case  of  fungus,  which  had  distended  the  antrum, 
hindered  the  tears  from  passing  down  into  the  nose, 
raised  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit,  caused  a  protrusion 
of  the  eye,  made  two  of  the  grinding-teeth  fall  out,  and 
occasion  ed  a  carious  opening  in  the  front  of  the  antrum, 
through  which  opening  a  piece  of  the  fungus  projected, 
.Desault  opeiated  as  follows :  the  cheek  was  first  de- 
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tubed  from  the  os  maxillare  by  dividing  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  at  the  pipe e  win we  u  i  e- 
fleeted  over  this  bone.  Thus  the  outer 
bone  was  denuded  of  all  the  so  It  par ts  A  sftarp  p^r 
forating  instrument  was  applied  to  *J«jM»0M» 
surface,  and  an  opening  made  more  fiords  thap  the 
one  already  existing.  The  plate  of  bo  %^"ated  l^ 
tween  the  two  apertures,  was  amoved  with  a  title 
falciform  knife,  which,  being  directed  from  beh  nd  lor- 
wards,  made  the  division  without  difficult  > .  l  ne  open- 
ing thus  obtained  being  insufficient,  Desault  endea- 
voured to  enlarge  it  below,  by  sacrificing  the  alveolary 
process.  This  he  endeavoured  to  accomplish  with  the 
same  instrument,  but  finding  the  resistance  too  great, 
he  had  recourse  to  a  gouge  and  mallet.  A  considerable 
piece  of  the  alveolary  arch  was  thus  detached,  without 
any  previous  extraction  of  the  corresponding  teeffl, 
three  of  which  were  removed  by  the  same  stroke.  In 
this  manner  an  opening  was  procured  in  the  external 
and  inferior  part  of  the  antrum,  large  enough  to  admit 
a  walnut.  Through  this  aperture  a  considerable  part 
of  the  tumour  was  cut  away  with  a  knife,  curved  side- 
ways, and  fixed  in  its  handle.  A  most  profuse  hemor- 
rhage took  place,  but  Desault,  unalarmed,  held  a  com- 
press in  the  antrum  for  a  short  time;  this  being  re- 
moved, the  actual  cautery  was  applied  repeatedly  to 
the  rest  of  the  fungus.  The  cavity  was  dressed  with 
lint,  dipped  in  powdered  colophony. 

On  the  eighteenth  day,  the  swelling  was  evidently 
diminished,  the  eye  less  prominent,  and  the  epiphora 
less  visible.  But,  at  this  period,  a  portion  of  fungus 
made  its  appearance  again.  This  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  applying  the  actual  cautery  twice.  It 
appeared  again,  however,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  and 
required  a  third  and  last  recourse  to  the  cautery.  From 
this  time,  the  progress  of  the  cure  went  on  rapidly. 
Instead  of  fungous  excrescences,  healthy  granulations 
were  now  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  sinus.  The 
parietes  of  the  antrum  gradually  approaching  each  other, 
the  large  opening  made  in  the  operation  was  reduced 
to  a  small  aperture,  hardly  capable  of  admitting  a 
probe.  Even  this  little  opening  closed  in  the  fourth 
month,  at  which  time  no  vestiges  of  the  disease  re- 
mained, except  the  loss  of  teeth,  and  a  very  obvious 
depression  just  where  they  were  situated. 

In  all  fungous  diseases  of  the  antrum,  making  a  free 
exposure  of  them  is  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment : 
if  you  neglect  this  method,  how  can  you  inform  your- 
self of  the  size,  form,  and  extent  of  the  tumour  ?  How 
could  you  remove  the  whole  of  the  ftingus,  through  a 
small  opening,  which  would  only  allow  you  to  see  a 
very  little  portion  of  the  excrescence  ?  How  could  you 
be  certain  that  the  disease  was  extirpated  to  its  very 
root '  Even  when  the  antrum  is  freely  opened,  this 
circumstance  can  only  be  learned  with  difficulty ;  and 
how  could  it  be  ascertained,  when  only  a  point  ol  the 
cavity  is  opened?  A  portion,  left  behind,  very  soon 
gives  origin  to  a  fresh  fungus,  the  progress  of  which 
is  more  rapid,  and  the  character  more  fatal,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  irritated  by  the  surgical  measures 
adopted.— ((Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  t-  2.) 
See  also  other  cases,  recorded  by  Canolles  (Recueii  Pe- 
riodique  de  la  Soc.  de  Mid.  t.  2,  No.  9) ;  Eichorn  (Diss. 
de  Polypis  in  Antro  Highmori.  Goett.  1814);  Sandi- 
fort  (Museum  Anat.  vol.  2,  tab.  30) ;  Leveille  (Recueii 
de  la  Soc,  A  c.  t.  1,  p.  24) ;  Weinhold  (Von  den  Krcmk- 
heiten  der  Gesichtslcnochen,  p.  27,  4fo.  Halle,  1818). 

I  imagine,  that  English  surgeons,  unaccustomed  tp 
use  the  actual  cautery,  will  peruse  with  a  degree  of. 
aversion  this  means,  so  commonly  employed  in  France. 
Nor  can  I  expect  that  they  will  altogether  approve  the 
use  of  the  mallet  and  gouge  for  making  a  free  opening 
into  the  antrum.  Perhaps  it  might  be  better  to  trephine 
this  cavity  with  a  small  instrument  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  cut  the  fungus  away.  After  removing  as 
much  of  it  as  possible  in  this  manner,  some  instrument 
of  suitable  shape  might  be  used  to  'scrape  the  part 
where  the  tumour  has  its  root.  However,  if  there  be 
any  case  in  which  potent  and  violent  measures,  like 
those  of  Desault,  are  allowable,  it  is  the  one  of  which 
we  have  just  been  treating.  Inveterate  diseases  demand 
powerful  means,  and  tampering  with  them  is  generally 
more  hurtful  than  useful.  1  have  lately  been  informed 
of  one  or  two  cases,  in  which  the  use  of  the  cautery 
was  found  necessary  in  this  country,  for  the  stoppage 
of  the  bleeding  after  the  removal  of  fungi  from  the 
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There  is  an  interesting  case  of  a  fungus  in  the  maxil- 
lary sinus,  related  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Parisian  Chir. 
Journal.  It  was  at  last  cured  by  opening  the  antrum, 
applying  the, cautery >  and  tying  the  portion  of  the  tu- 
mour which  had-  made  its  way  into  the  nose.  In  the 
second  volume  of  the  same  work  is  an  excellent  case, 
exhibiting  the  dreadful  ravages  which  the  disease  may 
produce  when  left  to  itself. 

Professor  Pattison,  a  few  years  ago,  suggested  the 
expedient  of  tying  the  carotid  artery,  as  likely  to  bring 
about  the  dispersion  of  fungous  diseases  of  the  antrum, 
without  tne  pefcessity  of  meddling  with  the  tumour 
itself.  Ho  adverts  to  three  cases,  the  results  of  which 
were,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  practice —(See 
Burns  on  Anal,  of  the  Head,  i'-c.  erf.  by  Pattison.)  I 
•consider  that  this,  proposal  merits  farther  trials,  inas- 
much as  the  operation  of  taking  up  the  carotid  arlery 
is*  an  infinitely  less  severe  proceeding  than  that  of  ex- 
tirpating th.3  disease  in  the  cheek,  in  the  manner  prac- 
tised by  Desault. 

INSECTS  IN  THE  ANTRUM. 

It  is  said,  that  insects  in  this  cavity  may  sometimes 
mike  it  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to  open  it.  This 
case,  however,  must  be  exceedingly  rare;  and  even 
what  we  find  in  authors  (Pallas,  de  insect  is  Viventibus 
intra  viventia)  appears  so  little  authentic,  that  I  should 
tyardly  have  mentioned  the  circumstance,  if  there  were 
not,  in  a  modern  work  (Med.  Comm.  vol.  I),  a  fact 
which  appears  entitled  to  attention.  Mr.  Heysham,  n 
medical  practitioner  at  Carlisle,  relates,  that  a  strong 
woman,  aged  sixty,  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  great  deal 
of  snuff,  was  subject,  for  several  years,  to  acute  pains 
in  the  antrum,  extending  over  one  side  of  the  head. 

These  pains  never  entirely  ceased,  but  were  more 
severe  in  winter  than  summer,  and  were  always  sub- 
ject to  frequent  periodical  exacerbations.  ,  The  patient 
had  taken  several  anodyne  medicines,  and  others,  with- 
out benefit,,  and  had  twice  undergone  a  course  of  mer- 
cury, by  which  her  complaints  had  been  increased. 
All  her  teeth  on  the  affected  side  had  been  drawn.  At 
length,  it  was  determined  to  open  the  antrum  with  a 
large  trocar,  though  there  were  no  symptoms  of  an 
abscess,  nor  of  any  other  disease  in  this  eavity.  Pot 
four  days,  no  benefit  resulted  from  the  operation.  Bark 
injections  and  the  elixir  of  aloes,  were  introduced  into 
the  sinus.  On  the  fifth  day,  a  dead  insect  was  extracted, 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cavity.  It  was  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  thicker 
than  a  common  quill.  The  patient  now  experienced 
relief  for  several  hours;  but  the  pains  afterward  re- 
curred with  their  former  severity :  oil  was  next  injected 
into  the  antrum,  and  two  other  insects,  similar  to  the 
former,  were  extracted.  No  others  appeared,  and  the 
wound  closed.  The  pains  were  not  completely  re- 
moved, but  considerably  diminished  for  several  months, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  became  worse  than  ever, 
particularly  affecting  the  situation  of  the  frontal  sinus. 

Bordenave  has  published,  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth volumes  of  the  Mm.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  edit. 
12mo.  two  excellent  papers  oh  diseases  of  the  antrum. 
In  the  thirteenth  volume,  he  relates  the  history  of  a 
case,  in  which  several  small  whitish  worms,  together 
with  a  piece  of  fetid  fungus,  were  discharged  from  the 
antrum,  alter  an  opening  had  been  made  on  account  of 
an  abscess  of  this  cavity,  attended  with  caries.— (P. 
381.)  But,  in  this  instance,  the  worms  had  probably 
been  generated  after  the  opening  had  been  made  in  the 
cavity ;  for  when  they  made  their  appearance,  the  open- 
ing had  existed  nine  months.  Deschamps  refers  to 
another  case,  in  which  M.  Fortassin,  his  colleague  at 
La  Charite,  found  in  the  antrum  of  a  soldier,  whom  he 
was  dissecting,  a  worm  of  the  ascaris  lumbricus  kind, 
four  inches  in  length.— (Traits  des  Mai.  des  Fosses 
Nasales,irc.  p.107.)  Such  an  example  is  also  recorded 
in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Journ.  de  Med.  Were  a 
case  or  this  description  to  present  itself  in  a  living  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  advisable  to  inject  oil  into  the  cavity 
of  the  antrum,  and  then  endeavour  to  wash  out  the 
extraneous  subsiances,  by  throwing  into  the  sinus 
•warm  water,  by  means  of  a  syringe.-See  Precis 
d  Observations  series  Maladies  da  tgnius  Maxillaire, 
par  M  Bordenave,  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  Roy  ale  de  Chi 
rurgie,  t.  12,  edit,  in  Hmo  Also  ',  Suite  d'  Observations 
oh  the  same  subject,  by  M.  Bordttava,  t.  13,  of  the  said 
work;  H.  Range,  De  Morbis  Prceapuis  Sinuum 
jOssis  FrontU  et  Maxilla  Superioris,^c.  RinLelii,  1750  ■ 


Waller,  Disp.  Chir.  .1,  205.  Jourdain,  in  Mim.  de 
I' Acad,  de  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  357;  also,  his  Traite  des  De- 
pdts  dans  te  Sinus  Maxillaire.  Src.  12mo.  Pans,  1760; 
his  Traite  des  Mai.  de  la  Bouc/te,  t.  2;  and  Journ.  de 
Med.  t.  21,  p.  57,  et  t.  27,  p.  52—157,  This  author,  who, 
in  17C5,  suggested  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery 
the  method  of  injecting  fluid  into  the  uiitru,m,  through 
the  natural  opening,  is  said  to  have  been  anticipated  in 
thi  practice  by  Allouel,  who  first  conceived  the  plan  in 
1737,  and  tried  it  with  success  in  1739;  see  Bayer, 
Trade  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  6,  p.  149.  Becker,  Diss,  de 
Insolito  Maxilla  Superioris  tumore  aliisqiie  rjusdem 
iimrbis.  mirceb.  1776.  'Rein argues  ct  Observations  sur 
les  Maladies  du  Sinus  Maxillaire,  ill  CEuvrcs  Chir.  de 
Desault,  par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  156.  Desault' s  Parisian 
Ckir.  Journal,  vols.  1  and  2.  Medical  Communica- 
tions, vol.  1.  Trans,  of  a  Soc.for  the  Improvement  of 
Mciii  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  2.  Natural  History 
of  ll\c  Human  Teeth,  by  John  Hunter,  p.  174,  175,  edit. 
3.  Qooch's  Chirurgicat  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  61,  and  vol. 
3,  p.  161,  edit.  1792.  Callisen's  Syslema  Chirurgite 
Hodiemai,  t.  I,  p.  346,  <$-<:.  Dubois,  in  Bulletin  de  la 
Faculte  de  Midicine,  No.  8.  J.  L.  JDeschumps,  Traite 
des  Maladies  des  Fosses  Nasales,  ct  de  leur  Sinus,  Svo. 
Paris,  1804.  Eichom,  Diss,  de  Polypis  in  antra  High- 
mori,  GbU.  1804.  piston,  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  No.  68. 
P.  V.  Leinicker,  de  Sinu  Maxillari,  ejusdem  Morbis, 
&c.  fVurceb.  1809.  C.  A.  Pfeinhold,  Ideen  iiber  die  ab- 
normen  Metamorphosen  der  Highmoreshble,  J^eipz. 
1810.  C.  A.  Weinhold,  Von  den  Krankheiten  der 
Gesichtsknochen  und  Hirer  Schleimhaiite,  der  Ausrot- 
tung  eines  grossen  Polypen  in  der  linken  Oberkiefer- 
holile,  dem  Verhuten  der  Einsinkens  der  Gichtischen 
find  Venerischen  Nase,  und  der  Einsetzwng  Kiinst- 
licher  Choanen,  ito.  Halle,  1808.  Also,  an  account  of  a 
Malignant  Tumour  removed  from  the  Antrum,  by  T. 
frying,  in  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  Nos.  83  and  84. 

[A  case  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  situated  in  the 
branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and  cured 
by  tying  the  carotid,  is  recorded  by  Professor  Pattison, 
of  the  London  University.  The  centre  of  the  tumour 
occupied  the  antrum ;  but  the  sides  of  this  cavity 
having  been  destroyed,  the  swelling  made  its  way  out 
of  it  in  every  direction  ;  upwards  into  the  orbit,  from 
which  it  had  displaced  the  eye ;  laterally  into  the  nos- 
tril, which  it  completely  filled ;  and  against  the  septum 
narium,  so  as  to  produce  a  considerable  distortion  of 
the  nose.  It  was  as  large  as  a  new-born  child's  head, 
and  attended  with  profuse  arid  sometimes  nearly  fatal 
hemorrhages.  Immediately  after  the  performance  of 
the  operation,  the  appearance  of  the  tumour  in  the  nos- 
tril underwent  a  remarkable  change ;  just  before  the 
ligature  was  applied,  it  seemed  ready  to  burst  from 
distention ;  but  as  soon  as  the  direct  circulation  was 
stopped,  its  distention  ceased,  and  its  surface  became 
shrivelled.  The  pulsatory  movement,  previously  per- 
ceptible in  it,  now  could  not  be  detected.  A  daily  im- 
provement in  the  expression  of  the  countenance  fol 
lowed.  The  swelling  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
cheek-bone  and  zygoma,  which  had  been  quite  con- 
cealed by  it,  again  became  evident.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  and  a  half  from  the  operation,  there  had  been  no 
return  of  the  disease,  and  the  disfigurement  was  so 
trifling  that  it  was  scarcely  perceptible.— (See  A.  Burn's 
Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  463,  ed.  2, 
with  additions  by  G.  S.  Pattison,  Glasgow,  1824.)  In 
the  same  edition  the  efficacy  of  tying  the  carotid  for  the 
cure  of  fungous  diseases  of  the  antrum  is  proved  by 
several  interesting  cases.  This  is  a  subject  which 
seems  to  me  to  demand  the  earnest  attention  of  surgi 
cal  practitioners. — Pre/.] 

ANUS.  The  lower  termination  of  the  great  intes . 
tine  named  the  rectum,  is  so  called,  and  its  office  is  to 
form  an  outlet  for  the  feces. 

The  anus  is  furnished  with  muscles  which  are  pecu 
liar  to  it,  viz.  the  sphincter,  which  keeps  it  habituall/ 
closed,  and  the  levatores  ani,  which  serve  to  draw  it 
up  into  its  natural  situation,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
feces.  It  is  also  surrounded,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
the  neighbouring  intestine!  with  muscular  fibres,  and 
a  very  loose  sort  of  cellular  substance.  It  is  subject 
to  various  diseases,  in  which  the  aid  of  surgery  is  re- 
quisite :  of  these  we  shall  next  treat. 

IMPERFORATE  ANUS. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  this  and 
other  malformations  should  not  remain  long  unknown. 
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one  of  the  earliest  duties  of  an  accoucheur  after  deli- 
very should  be  an  examination  of  all  the  natural  out- 
lets of  new-born  infants. 

The  place  in  which  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  or 
the  anus,  ought  to  be,  may  be  entirely  or  partly  shut 
up  by  a  membrane  or  fleshy  adhesion.  In  other  in- 
stances, no  vestige  of  the  intestine  can  be  found,  as  the 
skin  retains  its  natural  colour  over  the  whole  space 
between  the  parts  of  generation  and  the  os  coccygis, 
without  being  more  elevated  in  one  place  than  another. 
In  these  cases,  the  intestine  sometimes  terminates  in 
one  or  two  culs-de-sac,  about  an  inch  upwards  from 
the  ordinary  situation  of  the  anus. — (See  Baillie's  En- 
gravings, fasc.  4,  tab.  5.)  Sometimes  it  does  not  de- 
scend lower  than  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum ;  some- 
times it  opens  into  the  bladder  or  vagina.  Dr.  Palmer 
dissected  a  case  where  the  colon,  after  reaching  the 
vicinity  of  the  left  kidney,  began,  as  it  descended,  to 
form  a  sigmoid  flexure ;  but  previously  to  its  arrival  at 
the  concavity  of  the  left  ileum,  made  a  sudden  turn  to 
the  right ;  and  crossing  the  psoas  muscle,  reached  the 
projection  of  the  sacrum,  where  it  terminated,  without 
at  all  entering  the  pelvis.  With  this  malformation 
was  combined  an  imperforate  meatus  urinarius,  and 
other  considerable  deviations  of  the  genital  organs  from 
their  natural  structure. — (See  Medico-Chir.  Journ.  vol. 
1,  Svo.  Land.  1816.) 

Sometimes  the  colon  terminates  in  a  sac,  and  the 
rectum  is  entirely  deficient.— (See  Beauregard,  in 
Journ.  de  M  d.  1,  66.)  Instances  are  also  upon  record 
■where  the  rectum  opened  into  the  urethra. — (Bresl 
Samml.  1718,  p.  702;  Hist,  de  I'Acad.  Royale  des  Sci- 
ences, 1752,  p.  113;  Hochstetter,  in  Med.  Wockenblatt, 
1780,  No.  18 ;  1783,  No.  19 ;  Kretschmar,  in  Horn's 
Archiv.  b.  1,  p.  350.) 

When  a  surgeon  is  consulted  he  must  not  lose  much 
time  in  deliberation  ;  for  if  a  speedy  opening  be  not 
made  for  the  feces,  the  infant  will  certainly  very  soon 
perish,  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  a  strangu- 
lated hernia.  Mr.  C.  Hutchison  thinks  it,  however,  ad- 
vantageous not  to  operate  till  the  expiration  of  from 
twenty-four  to  sixty  hours  after  birth,  as  within  this 
period  no  great  inconvenience  will  arise,  and  the  dis- 
tention of  the  rectum  with  meconium  is  a  guidance  to 
the  surgeon  in  making  the  incisions. — (See  Obs.  in 
Surgery,  ed.  2.)  After  ascertaining  the  complaint 
which  is  an  easy  matter,  the  surgeon  should  endeavour 
to  learn  whether  the  anus  is  merely  shut  by  a  mem- 
brane or  fleshy  adhesion,  or  whether  the  anus  is  alto- 
gether wanting,  in  consequence  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  cavity  of  the  gut  being  obliterated  or  the  rectum 
not  extending  sufficiently  far  down. 

When  a  membrane  or  production  of  the  skin  closes  the 
opening  of  the  rectum,  the  part  producing  the  obstruction 
is  somewhat  different  in  colour  from  the  neigbouring  in- 
teguments. It  is  usually  of  a  purple  or  livid  hue,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accumulation  of  the  meconium  on  its  in- 
ner surface.  The  meconium,  propelled  downwards  by 
the  viscera  above,  forms  a  small  roundish  prominence, 
which  yields  like  dough  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers; 
but  immediately  projects  again  when  the  pressure  is  j 
removed.  When  a  fleshy  adhesion  closes  the  intes- ' 
tine,  the  circumstance  is  obvious  to  the  eye,  if  the  part 
protrude,  as  is  generally  the  case.  The  finger  feels 
greater  hardness  and  resistance  than  when  there  is  a 
mere  membrane,  and  the  livid  colour  of  the  meconium 
cannot  be  seen  through  the  obstructing  substance. 

These  last  signs  alone  are  enough  to  convince  the 
surgeon  of  the  necessity  of  the  operation  ;  but  they  do 
not  clearly  show  whether  the  intestine  descends  as  far 
as  it  ought  in  order  to  form  a  proper  kind  of  anus. 
Complete  information  on  this  point  can  only  be  ac- 
quired after  the  membrane  or  adhesion  has  been  divided  ; 
or  else  after  ttie  child's  death,  when  the  operation  has 
proved  ineffectual.  Though  there  be  no  mark  to  denote 
where  the  anus  ought  to  be  situated,  and  no  degree  of 
prominonc-e,  yielding  like  soft  dough  to  the  pressure  of 
the  finders  and  rising  again  when  such  pressure  is 
removed  •  yet  it  may  happen,  especially  on  our  being 
consulted  immediately  afterthe  child  is  born,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  such  symptoms,  denoting 
the  presence  of  the  meconium,  and  the  natural  extent 
of  the  intestine,  as  far  as  where  the  anus  ought  to  be, 
the  gut  may  exist  and  have  a  cavity  as  far  as  the  mem- 
brane or  adhesion  closing  it.  ;£vV>    „„ a  ft. 

When  the  anus  is  simply  covered  with  skin,  and  its 
place  indicated  by  a  prominence  ansmg  from  the  con 


tents  of  the  rectum,  we  have  onlj r  to  n»ta Mg ^openinft 
with  a  knife, 

ret  recommends  a  circular  incision  f ,.  ' 

but  a  transverse  one  is  sufficient  ^  «m*U  ttntoi  lint 
is  afterward  to  be  introduced  in  order  to  keep &  the 

£  p%ftrffio  use  the  bistoury  ^j^f  Stiie 
When  no  external  appearance  denotes  where  the 
situat  ion  of  the  anus  ought  to  be  the  cas i  «  mu eh 
more  serious  and  embarrassing  ;  and  this,  whether  he 
Sle  be  stopped  up  by  a  fleshy  adhesion  or  the 
coalescence  of  its  sides,  or  whether  a  paft  of  the  gut 

^H^ever"  it  is  the  surgeon's  duty  to  do  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  afford  relief.   For  this  purpose  an  in- 
cision an  inch  long  or  rather  more  is  to  be  made  in  the 
situation  where  the  anus  ought  to  be,  and  the  wound 
is  to  be  carried  more  and  more  deeply  in  the  natural  di 
rection  of  the  rectum.   The  cuts  are  not  to  be  made 
directly  upwards,  nor  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  for  the 
vagina  or  bladder  might  thus  be  wounded.   On  tho 
contrary,  the  operator  should  cut  backwards,  along  the 
concavity  of  the  os  cocevgis,  where  there  is  no  danger 
of  wounding  any  part  of  importance.   In  all  cases  of 
this  kind  the  surgeon's  finger  is  the  best  director.  The 
operator  guided  by  the  index  finger  of  his  left  hand, 
introduced  within  the  os  coccygis,  is  to  dissect  in  tho 
direction  above  recommended,  until  he  reaches  the 
feces  or  has  cut  as  far  as  he  can  reach  with  his  finger 
If  he  should  fail  in  finding  the  meconium,  as  death 
must  unavoidably  follow,  one  more  attempt  ought  to 
be  made  by  introducing,  upon  the  finger,  a  middle-sized 
trocar,  in  the  direction  best  calculated  to  reach  the 
rectum  without  danger  to  other  parts,  viz.  upwards  and 
backwards.   The  cannula  of  the  trocar  may  be  left 
in  the  puncture,  and  secured  there  by  tapes,  so  as  to 
afford  an  outlet  for  the  feces.   In  some  observations  on 
this  subject,  addressed  to  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  by  Mr.  Copland  Hutchison,  he  recommends  ao 
elastic  gum  catheter  to  be  substituted  for  the  cannula 
after  a  week,  and  when  the  tube  can  be  dispensed  with, 
a  sponge  tent  or  piece  of  bougie  to  be  worn  12  out  of 
the  24  hours.— (See  also  Obs.  in  Surgery,  ed.  2, 1826.) 

In  a  very  interesting  case,  recorded  in  Langenbeck's 
new  Surgical  Bibliotheca,  the  imperforate  state  of  the 
anus  was  not  discovered  till  the  evening  of  the  12th 
day  from  the  child's  birth,  when  hiccough  and  convul- 
sions had  come  on.  M.  Wolff  found  the  abdomen  pro- 
tuberant, hard,  and  painful  when  handled,  and  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  great  depression  of  strength  prevailed. 
Next  day,  he  introduced  a  large  lancet  a  few  lines  m 
front  of  the  os  coccygis  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  without 
finding  the  rectum.  The  puncture  was  then  carried  to 
the  depth  of  two  inches,  but  without  effect.  With  a 
pharyngotomus,  however,  he  now  succeeded  in  piercing 
the  rectum ;  and  a  glyster  was  administered,  which 
brought  away  some  meconium.  Under  the  use  of 
glysters  and  tents  the  child  soon  recovered. 

By  such  proceedings  many  infants  have  been  pre- 
served, which  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to 
certain  death.  Hildanus,  La  Motte,  Roonhuysen,  Mr. 
Copland  Hutchison,  and  others  have  successfully 
adopted  the  practice.  Mr  B.  Bell  met  with  two  cases, 
in  which  the  intestine  was  very  distant  from  the  inte- 
guments, and  he  was  so  successful  as  to  form  an  anus, 
which  fulfilled  its  office  tolerably  well  for  several  years 
but  he  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  passage 
sufficiently  pervious.  As  soon  as  he  removed  the  dos- 
sils of  lint,  and  other  kinds  of  tents,  used  for  maintain- 
ing the  necessary  dilatation,  such  a  degree  of  contrac- 
tion speedily  followed,  that  the  evacuation  of  the  intesti- 
nal matter  became  very  difficult  for  a  long  while  after- 
waid.  He  employed,  at  different  times,  tents  made  of 
sponge,  gentian  root,  and  other  substances,  which 
swell  on  being  moistened  But  they  always  produced 
so  much  pain  and  irritation  that  it  was  impossible  to 
persevere  in  their  use. 

Tents  of  very  soft  lint,  dipped  in  oil,  or  rolls' of 
bougie-plaster,  cause  less  irritation  than  those  com 
posed  of  any  other  materials. 

Though  keeping  the  opening  dilated  may  seem  ail? 
pie  and  easy  to  such  men  as  have  had  no  opportunitia 
of  seeing  cases  of  this  description,  it  is  far  otherwi* 
in  practice.  Mr.  B.  Bell  assures  us,  that  he  never  m4 
with  any  disease  that  gave  him  so  much  trouble  anV 
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^embarrassment  as  he  experienced  in  the  two  cases  of 
this  sort  which  occurred  in  his  practice  Although  in 
both  instances  he  made  the  openings  ai  first  sufficiently 
large,  it  wa6  only  by  very  assiduous  attention  for  eight 
or  ten  months,  that  the  necessity  for  another  operation, 
and  even  repeated  operations,  was  prevented.  When 
only  the  skin  has  been  divided,  the  rest  of  the  treatment 
is  doubtless  more  simple;  for  then  nothing  more  is 
requisite  than  keeping  a  piece  of  lint  for  a  few  days  in 
the  opening  made  with  the  knife.  But  when  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum  is  at  a  certain  distance,  though 
we  may  generally  hope  to  effect  a  cure,  after  having 
succeeded  in  giving  vent  to  the  intestinal  matter,  yet 
the  treatment  after  the  operation  will  always  demand 
for  a  long  while  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  care  on 
the  part  of  the  surgeon.  In  a  highly  interesting  ex- 
ample, recorded  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  Methven,  such  was 
the  tendency  to  closure  of  the  new  opening,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  repeat  the  operation  ten  times  before 
the  child  was  eight  months  old. — (See  Edin.  Med. 
Journ.  No.  98,  p.  62.)  Notwithstanding  all  these  ope- 
rations, and  another  one  of  two  hours  and  three-quar- 
ters' duration,  performed  several  years  afterward  for 
the  extraction  of  an  alvine  concretion  equal  in  size  to  a 
turkey's  egg,  the  power  of  the  sphincter  was  perfect. 
The  difficulty  of  success  may  be  considered  as  in  some 
measure  proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  necessary 
incision.  In  a  case  like  that  recorded  by  Dr.  Palmer, 
•to  which  I  have  above  adverted,  the  inutility  of  any 
attempt  to  discharge  the  feces  by  an  operation  in  the 
usual  site  of  the  anus  must  be  sufficiently  obvious.— 
(jHedico-Chir.  Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  181.) 

Sometimes,  while  the  anus  appears  pervious  and 
well  formed,  infants  suffer  the  same  symptoms  as  if 
there  were  no  anus  at  all.  The  reason  of  this  depends 
upon  the  intestine  being  occasionally  closed'  by  a  mem- 
branous partition  situated  more  or  less  upwards,  above 
the  aperture  of  the  anus.  {Courtial,  Nouvelles  Obs.  sur 
les  Os,  p.  147  ;  John  Wayte,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Sur- 
real Journ.  April,  1821  ;  and  Cases  in  Hutchison's 
Obi.  in  Surgery,  ed.  2),  and  sometimes  the  symp- 
toms are  owing  to  the  termination  of  the  gut  in  a  cul- 
de-sac.  This  erroneous  formation  may  always  be  sus- 
pected when  an  infant,  whose  anus  is  externally 
open,  does  not  void  any  excrement  for  two  or  three  days 
after  its  birth,  and  especially  when  urgent  symptoms 
arise,  such  as  swelling  of  the  belly,  vomiting,  &e. 
We  are  now  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the 
rectum  is  impervious  above  the  anus,  by  attempting  to 
inject  glysters  or  to  introduce  a  probe.  If  the  gut  be 
shut  up  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  having  recourse 
to  the  method  described  above,  and  forming  a  commu- 
nication by  means  of  a  bistoury  guided  on  the  finger, 
or  else  with  a  pharyingotoinus.  If  the  obstacle  should 
only  consist  of  a  transverse  membrane,  the  operation 
will  be  easy  and  its  success  highly  probable.  But  if 
there  should  be  a  strangulatidn  or  obstruction  of  the 
intestine,  the  case  is  infinitely  more  serious. 

In  the  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Wayte,  the  membranous 
septum  was  felt  by  the  finger  about  an  inch  from  the 
verge  of  the  anus.  It  was  pierced  with  a  pointed  probe 
which  was  followed  by  a  hydrocele  trocar,  and  after- 
ward by  a  bougie  of  larger  dimensions.  On  with- 
drawing the  latter,  much  meconium,  mixed  with  feces, 
escaped  and  continued  to  be  frequently  discharged. 
In  a  week,  however,  the  opening  closed,  and  a  fresh 
puncture  was  made,  which  was  maintained  by  the  fre- 
quent introduction  of  bougies.  The  child  proceeded 
tolerably  well  until  the  end  of  another  week,  when  the 
passage  was  again  much  contracted  and  the  abdomen 
proportionably  distended.  On  the  20th  day  from  birth, 
a  full-sized  trocar  was  used  for  restoring  the  opening, 
which,  however,  again  had  a  tendency  to  close,  but  I 
was  afterward  dilated  by  introducing  twice  a  day 
bougies,  which  were  increased  in  size  until  a  rectum 
bougifs  of  middle  size  could  be  passed.  The  boy  now 
rapidly  improved,  and  every  hope  of  a  perfect  recovery 
was  entertained,  but  disease  of  the  os  coccygis  ensued, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  little  patient  died 
hectic— (See  Edm.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  17.) 

When  the  anus  is  imperforate,  the  intestine  some- 
times opens  into  the  vagina  or  bladder.-  (Dum as,  in 
Recueil  P  riodpiue  dc  la  ' Soc.de  Mid.  t.  3  No  13 
VEveill  ,  Rapport  des  Travaux  de  la  Sot.  Philom.  vol. 
1,  p.  J45.  Murray,  Diss.  Atresis  Ani  vesicalis,  Ups 
1794.  Act.  Nat.  Cur.  vol.  8,  Obs.  24,  vol.  9,  Obs  11 
Roestel,  in  Mursinnu's  Journ.  fur  die  Chlr.  b.  i,  p 


547.  Obs.  Med.  Decad.  2,  No.  2.)  The  first  case  is  tho 
least  dangerous  of  such  malformations.  The  intestine 
may  also  terminate  at  two  places  at  the  same  time, 
viz.  at  the  usual  place,  so  as  to  form  a  proper  anus 
more  or  less  perfect ;  and  also  in  the  vagina. 

If  these  two  openings  shomd  be  ample  enough  for 
the  easy  evacuation  of  the  excrement,  nothing  can  be 
done  at  so  tender  an  age ;  for  though  voiding  the  feces 
through  the  vagina  is  a  most  unpleasant  inconvenience, 
yet  there  is  no  effectual  means  of  closing  the  opening 
of  the  intestine  in  this  situation,  nor  could  one  be  de- 
vised which  would  not  seriously  incommode  the  infant 

But  when  the  two  openings  are  exceedingly  small, 
and  the  alvine  evacuations  cannot  readily  pass  out, 
even  with  the  aid  of  glysters,  the  opening  of  the  anus 
ought  to  be  dilated  by  cannula?  of  different  sizes.  If 
this  method  should  not  avaii,  the  knife  must  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  wound  dressed  as  already  explained. 

For  the  most  part  the  intestine  has  only  one  opening 
in  the  vagina.  In  this  circumstance,  as  in  the  instance 
in  which  the  feces  have  no  vent  at  all,  we  must  make 
an  incision  in  that  place  which  the  anus  ought  to  oc- 
cupy. The  natural  course  of  the  feces  being  opened 
by  this  operation,  which  in  such  a  case  is  not  at  all  pe- 
rilous, much  less  excrement  will  pass  out  of  the  vagina, 
and  of  course  the  in  firmity  will  be  diminished.  By  the 
introduction  of  a  tube  into  the  new  anus,  the  communi- 
cation between  the  rectum  and  vagina  might  possibly 
be  obliterated,  and  a  perfect  cure  accomplished.  The 
opening  between  the  intestine  and  vagina  may  also  be 
too  small  for  the  easy  evacuation  of  the  feces,  and 
even  expose  the  infant  to  the  same  sort  of  dangerous 
symptoms  as  would  occur  if  the  rectum  had  no  open- 
ing at  all. 

In  male  infants  the  rectum  sometimes  opens  into  the 
bladder,  and  in  this  circumstance  there  is  generally  no 
anus.  The  case  is  easily  known  by  the  meconium 
being  blended  with  the  urine,  which  acquires  a  thick 
greenish  appearance,  and  is  vsided  almost  continually 
though  in  small  quantities.  Only  the  most  fluid  part 
of  the  meconium  is  thus  discharged.  The  thicker  part 
not  getting  from  the  rectum  into  the  bladder,  nor  from 
the  bladder  into  the  urethra,  greatly  distends  the  intes- 
tines and  bladder,  and  produces  the  same  symptoms  as 
take  place  in  cases  of  total  imperforation.  Hence, 
without  the  speedy  interference  of  art  to  form  an  anus 
capable  of  giving  vent  to  the  feces,  with  which  the 
urinary  organs  cannot  remain  obstructed,  the  infant 
will  inevitably  die.  This  case  must,  therefore,  be 
treated  like  the  foregoing  examples.  Though  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  prevent  altogether  the  inconveniences 
resulting  from  the  rectum  opening  into  the  bladder, 
since  even  a  new  passage  will  not  completely  hinder 
the  feces  from  following  the  other  course;  yet  we 
shall  thus  afford  the  child  a  very  good  chance  of  pre- 
servation, and  the  only  one  which  its  situation  will 
allow. 

In  cases  in  which  an  outlet  for  the  feces  cannot  be 
procured  by  any  of  the  methods  pointed  out  above, 
it  has  been  proposed  by  Littre  to  make  an  opening 
above  one  of  the  groins,  find  out  a  portion  of  intestine, 
open  it,  fix  it  in  this  situation  with  a  few  stitches,  and 
thus  form  an  artificial  anus.  Sabatier  was  only  ac- 
quainted with  one  case  in  which  this  proceeding  had 
been  actually  done,  viz.  the  example  where  Duret,  a 
French  naval  surgeon,  operated.  -This  gentleman  cut 
into  the  abdomen  at  the  lower  part  of  the  left  iliac  re- 
gion, and  having  opened  the  sigmoid  flexion  of  the 
colon,  he  fixed  it  near  the  wound.  The  child  was  saved 
by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus ;  but  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  months  it  continued  to  be  troubled  with 
a  sort  of  prolapsus  of  the  lining  of  the  bowel.— (See 
Recueil  Piriodique  de  la  Soc.  de  Med.  t.  4.  No.  19 ;  and 
Sabatier.  Med.  Operatoire,  t.  3,  p.  336,  edit.  2.)  i 

An  instance  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Bring,  in 
which  he  made  an  opening  in  the  colon,  near  its  sig-  | 
moid  flexure,  in  a  lady,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  scir-  ' 
rhous  disease  of  the  rectum;  was  afflicted  with  an  ob- 
stinate and  perilous  obstruction  of  the  intestine,  canal. 
The  patient  survived  the  operation  nearly  sixteen 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  fell  a  victim  to 
the  disease  of  the  rectum.— (See  London  Mtdical  and 
Physical  Journal,  vols.  45  and  47.)  I  should  be  reluc- 
tant to  offer  any  remarks  encouraging  the  repetition  of 
this  practice,- against  which  various  considerations  pre- 
sent themselves,  particularly  in  cases  where,  besides 
»  mere  difficulty  of  emptying  the  bowels,  another  dis- 
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The.  pain  is  sometimes  great,  the  fever  high,  the  Ui- 


ease  exists,  which  is  itself  likely  to  destroy  the  patient, 
and  is  of  a  nature  not  capable  of  receiving  any  effect- 
ual benefit  from  the  bold  operation  practised  in  the  ex- 
ample related  by  Mr.  fting. 

Callisen  conceives  that  the  descending  colon  may  be 
most  convenient!}  got  at  by  making  an  incision  in  the 
left  lumbar  region  along  the  edge  of  the  quadratus 
lirmtorum  muscle  ;  and  he  prefers  this  mode  of  ope- 
rating to  that  of  making  the  incision  above  the  groin.— 
(tyst.  Chir.  Hodiernal,  t.  2,  p.  688,  689,  ed.  1800.)  Its 
advantages,  however,  are  not  obvious.— (See  Sabati  r. 

Medicine  Operatoire,  t.  3,  p.  330.  Pappendorf,  deAno  j  any  of  that  circumscribed  hardness  which  character- 
infantum  imperforate!,  I^eipz.  1783.  Remarques  sur  ued  the  preceding  tumour ;  instead  ot  which  tne  m- 
Differens  Vices  de  Conformation  qve  les  Enfans  ap-   flammation  is  extended  largely,  and  we  skin^ wears  an 


J^^S^W™*"-,  but  however  dl» 
^eeaK  appeaVnces  may  have  been  or ^  however 
thgh  the  symptoms  may  have  risen  before  su  pp uration 
yet  when  ih  ii  end  is  fairly  and  fully  accomp  shed,  the 
patient  generally  becomes  easy  and  cool ,  and  the  mat- 
ter formed  under  such  circumstances,  though  it  may 
be  plentiful,  is  good.  ,  „„_  „„  , 

On  the  other  hand,  the  external  parts,  after  much 
pain,  attended  with  lever,  sickness,  &c,  are  sometimes 
attacked  with  considerable  inflammation,  but  without 


portent  en  naissant,  par  M.  Petit,  in  M  m.  de  VAcad. 
Royale  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  236,  edit,  in  12mo.  H.  A. 
Wrisberg,  de  praeternaturali  et  raro  Intestini  Recti 
cum  vesica  urinaria  coalitu,  et  independente  Ani  de- 
fectu,  ito.  Gbt.t.  1779.  Ford,  in  Med.  Facts  and  Obs. 
vol.  1,  No.  10.  Chamberlaine,in  Memoirs  of  the  Med. 
Soc.  of  Land.  vol.  5,  No.  23.  Richerand,  Nosographie 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  437,  &  c.  idit.  4.  G.  Wayte,  in  Edin.  Med. 
Joum.  vol.  17.  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  434.  A.  C.  Hutchi- 
son, in  Pract.  Obs.  in  Surgery,  ed.  2,  1826.  Miller,  in 
Edin.  Med.  Journ.  No.  98,  p.  61.  Jolliet,  in  Joum.  de 
M.d.  par  heroux,  t.  32,  p.  272.) 

ABSCESSES  OF  THE  ANUS. —  FISTULA  IN  ANO. 

The  custom  of  giving  the  appellation  of  fistula  to 
every  collection  of  matter  formed  near  the  anus,  has, 
by  conveying  a  false  notion  of  them,  been  productive 
of  snch  methods  of  treating  them,  as  are  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  which  ought  to  be  pursued. 

A  small  orifice  or  outlet  from  a  large  or  deep  cavity, 
discharging  a  thin  gleet,  or  sanies,  made,  as  Mr.  Pott 
has  explained,  a  considerable  part  of  the  idea  which 
our  ancestors  had  of  a  fistulous  sore,  wherever  seated. 
With  the  term  fistulous  they  always  connected  a  no- 
tion of  callosity ;  and  therefore,  whenever  they  found 
such  a  kind  of  opening  yielding  such  sort  of  discharge,- 
and  attended  with  any  degree  of  induration,  they  called 
the  complaint  a  fistula.  Imagining  this  callosity  to  be 
a  diseased  alteration  made  in  the  very  structure  of  the 
parts,  they  had  no  conception  that  it  could  be  cured  by 
any  means  but  by  removal  with  a  cutting  instrument, 
or  by  destruction  with  escharotics ;  and  therefore  they 
immediately  attacked  it  with  knife  or  caustic,  in  order 
to  accomplish  one  of  these  ends ;  and  very  terrible 
work  they  often  made. 

That  abscesses  formed  near  the  fundament  do  some- 
times, from  bad  habits,  from  extreme  neglect,  or  from 
gross  mistreatment,  become  fistulous,  is  certain  ;  bur 
the  majority  of  them  have  not  at  first  any  one  charac 
ter  or  mark  of  a  true  fistula ;  nor  can,  without  the  most 
supine  neglect  on  the  side  of  tiie  patient,  or  the  most 
ignorant  management  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  de 
generate  or  be  converted  into  one. 

Collections  of  matter  from  inflammation  (wherever 
formed),  if  they  be  not  opened  in  time  and  in  a  pro 
per  manner,  do  often  burst.  The  hole  through  which 
the  matter  finds  vent  is  generally  small,  and  not  often 
situated  in  the  most  convenient  or  most  dependent  part 
of  the  tumour :  it  therefore  is  unfit  for  the  discharge 
of  all  the  contents  of  the  abscess ;  and  instead  of  clos- 
ing contracts  itself  to  a  smaller  size,  and  becoming 
hard  at  its  edges,  continues  to  drain  off  what  is  fur- 
nished by  the  undigested  sides  of  the  cavity. 

When  an  abscess  near  the  anus  bursts,  the  small- 
ness  of  the  accidental  orifice  ;  the  hardness  of  its  edges ; 
its  being  found  to  be  the  outlet  from  a  deep  cavity  ;  the 
daily  discharge  of  a  thin,  gleety,  discoloured  kind  of 
matter ;  and  the  induration  of  the  parts  round  about, 
have  all  contributed  to  raise  and  confirm  the  idea  of  a 
true  fistula. 

Abscesses  about  the  anus  present  themselves  In  dif- 
ferent forms. 

Sometimes  the  attack  is  made  with  symptoms  of 
hi<m  inflammation ;  with  pain,  fever,  rigor,  &c,  and 
the  fever  ends  as  soon  as  the  abscess  is  formed. 

In  this  case  a  part  of  the  buttock  near  the  anus  is 
considerably  swollen,  and  has  a  large  circumscribed 
hardness  In  a  short  time  the  middle  of  this  hardness 
becomes  red  and  inflamed;  and  in  the  centre  of  it  mat- 
ter is  formed.  .  .      „  ,  . 

This  (in  the  language  of  our  ancestors)  is  called  m 
general  a  phlegmon ;  but  when  it  appears  in  this  parti- 
cular part,  a  phyma. 


erysipelatous  kind  of  appearance.  In  this  the  disease 
is  more  superficial ;  the  quantity  of  matter  small,  and 
the  cellular  membrane  sloughy  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Sometimes  instead  of  either  of  the  preceding  ap- 
pearances, there  is  formed  in  this  part  what  the  French 
call  une  suppuration  gangreneuse ;  in  which  the  cel- 
lular and  adipose  membrane  is  affected  m  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  in  a  carbuncle. 

In  this  case,  the  skin  is  of  a  dusky  red  or  purple 
kind  of  colour ;  and  although  harder  than  when  in  a 
natural  state,  yet  it  has,  by  no  means,  that  degree  0/ 
tension  or  resistance,  which  it  has  either  in  phlegmon 
or  in  erysipelas. 

The  patient  has  generally,  at  first,  a  hard,  full,  jar- 
ring pulse,  with  great  thirst,  and  very  fatiguing  rest- 
lessn  ess.  I  f  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  not  stopped, 
or  the  patient  relieved  by  medicine,  the  pulse  soon 
changes  into  an  unequal,  low,  faltering  one ;  and 
the  strength  and  the  spirits  sink  in  such  manner,  as  to 
imply  greafand  immediately  impending  mischief.  The 
matter  formed  under  the  skin,  so  altered,  is  small  in 
quantity,  and  bad  in  quality  ;  and  the  adipose  mem- 
brane is  gangrenous  and  sloughy  throughout  the  ex- 
tent of  the  discoloration.  This  generally  happens  to- 
persons,  whose  habit  is  either  naturally  bad,  or  has 
been  rendered  so  by  intemperance. 

Sometimes  the  disease  makes  its  first  appearance 
in  the  induration  of  the  skin,  near  to  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  but  without  pain  or  alteration  of  colour;  which 
hardness  gradually  softens  and  suppurates.  The  mat- 
ter, when  let  out,  in  this  case,  is  small  in  quantity, 
good  in  quality ;  and  the  sore  is  superficial,  clean,  and 
well-conditioned.  On  the  contrary,  it  now  and  then 
happens,  that  although  the  pain  is  but  little,  and  the 
inflammation  apparently  slight,  yet  the  matter  is  large 
in  quantity,  bad  in  quality,  extremely  offensive,  and 
proceeds  from  a  deep  crude  hollow. 

The  place  also  where  the  abscess  points,  and  where 
the  matter,  if  let  alone,  would  burst  its  way  out,  is 
various  and  uncertain.  Sometimes  it  is  in  the  buttock, 
at  a  distance  from  the  anus ;  at  other  times,  near  its 
verge,  or  in  the  perinaeum ;  and  this  discharge  is  made 
sometimes  from  one  orifice  only,  sometimes  from  seve- 
ral. In  some  cases  there  is  not  only  an  opening 
through  the  skin  externally,  but  another  through  the 
intestines  into  its  cavity  :  in  others,  there  is  only  one 
orifice,  and  that  either  external  or  internal. 

Sometimes  the  matter  is  formed  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  rectum,  which  is  not  even  laid  bare 
by  it ;  at  others,  it  is  laid  bare  also,  and  not  perforated : 
it  is  also  sometimes  not  only  denuded,  but  pierced; 
and  that  in  more  places  than  one 

AH  consideration  of  preventing  suppuration  is  ge- 
nerally out  of  the  question  :  and  our  business,  if  called 
at  the  beginning,  must  be  to  moderate  the  symptoms; 
to  forward  the  suppuration  ;  when  the  matter  is  formed, 
to  let  it  out ;  and  to  treat  the  sore  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  most  likely  to  produce  a  speedy  and  'astinz 
—ire. 

When  there  are  no  symptoms  which  require  particu- 
lar attention,  and  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  assist  the 
maturation  of  the  tumour,  a  soft  pomtice  is  the  best 
application.  When  the  disease  is  fairly  of  the  nhleemo- 
noid  kind,  the  thinner  the  skin  is  s-uffered  to  be- 
come before  the  abscess  is  opened,  the  better-  as  the 
induration  of  the  parts  about  will  thereby  be  the  more 
dissolved,  and,  consequently,  there  will  be  the  less  to 
do  after  such  opening  has  been  made.  Th  s  k  nd  of 
tumour  is  generally  found  in  nf-nnio  «c  r.  \ 
habits;  and  who,  therefore  ifTh -  Lfn  hi  '  "T^ 
the  fpvpT  iii<rh  win  h„„     '  Dain  he  great,  and 

the  tever  High,  will  bear  evacuation,  both  bv  oh  ebo- 
tomy  and  g  ntle  cathartics :  which  is  not  n<>™  .£ 
case  of  those,  who  are  said  to  be  VlZLtZtZ 
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*w»ns ,  in  whom  the  inflammation  is  of  a  larger  ex- 
tent, and  in  whom  the  skin  wears  the  yellowish  tint 
of  the  erysipelas ;  persons  of  this  kind  of  habit,  anu 
in  such  circumstances,  being  in  general  seldom  capa- 
ble of  bearing  large  evacuation. 

When  the  inflammation  is  erysipelatous,  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  formed  is  small,  compared  with  the  size 
and  extent  of  the  tumour ;  the  disease  is  rather  a 
sloughy,  putrid  state  of  the  cellular  membrane  than  an 
imposthumation  ;  and,  therefore,  the  sooner  U  is  opened 
the  better.-  if  we  wait  for  the  matter  to  make  a  point 
we  shall  wait  for  what  will  not  happen  ;  at  least,  not 
till  after  a  considerable  length  of, time :  during  which 
the  disease  in,  the  membrane  will  extend  itself  and 
consequently,  the  cavity  of  the  sinus  or  abscess  be 
thereby  greatly  increased.  . 

.When,  instead  of  either  of  the  preceding  appearances, 
tlje  skin  wears  a  dusky  purplish-red  colour ;  has  a  doughy 
unresisting  kind  of  feel,  and  very  little  sensibility  • 
when  these  circumstances  are  joined  with  an  unequal 
faltering  kind  of  pulse,  irregular  shiverings,  a  great 
failure  of  strength  and  spirits,  and  inclination  to  doze 
the  case  is  formidable,  and  the  event  generally  fatal.  ' 

The  habit,  in  these  circumstances,  is  always  bad  • 
sometimes  from  nature,  but  much  more  frequently  from 
gluttony  and  intemperance.  What  assistance  art  can 
lend  must  be  administered  speedily ;  every  minute  is 
of  consequence;  and  if  the  disease  be  not  stopped  the 
patient  will  smk.  Here  (says  Pott)  is  no  need  for 
evacuation  of  any  kind :  recourse  must  be  immedi- 
ately had  to  medical  assistance;  the  part  affected 
should  be  frequently  fomented  with  hot  spirituous  fo- 
mentations ;  a  large  and  deep  incision  should  be  nude 
into  the  diseased  part,  and  the  application  made  lo  it 
should  be  of  the  warmest,  most  antiseptic  kind 

This  also  is  a  general  kind  of  observation,  and 
equally  applicable  to  the  same  sort  of  disease  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  Our  ancestors  have  thought  fit  to 
call  it  in  some  a  carbuncle,  and  in  others  "by  other 
names  :  but  it  is  (wherever  seated)  really  and  truly  a 
gangrene  of  the  cellular  and  adipose  membrane  ■  it  al- 
ways implies  great  degeneracy  of  habit,  and,'  most 
commonly,  ends  ill. 

Strangury,  dysury,  and  even  total  retention  of 
the  urine  are  no  very  uncommon  attendants  upon  ab- 
scesses in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum  and  blad- 
der: more  especially  if  the  seat  of  them  be  near  the 
neck  of  the  latter. 

They  sometimes  continue  from  the  first  attack  of 
the  inflammation,  until  the  matter  is  formed,  and  has 
made  its  way  outwards :  and  sometimes  last  a  few 
hours  only. 

The  two  former  most  commonly  are  easily  relieved 
by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  use  of  gum  arabic  with 
mtre&c.  But  in  the  last  (the  total  retention),  the" 
who  have  not  often  seen  this  case,  generally  have  imJ 
mediate  recourse  to  the  catheter :  but  the  practice  is  es- 
sentially wrong. 

The  neck  of  the  bladder  does  certainly  participate 
ill  some  degree,  in  the  said  inflammation.  But  the 
principal  part  of  the  complaint  arises  from  irrital.on 
and  the  disease  is,  strictly  speaking,  spasmodic  The 
manner  in  which  an  attack  of  this  kind  is  generally 
made  ;  the  very  little  distention  which  the  bladder  of- 
ten suffers ;  the  small  quantity  of  urine  sometimes 
tontained  in  it,  even  when  the  symptoms  are  most 
pressing;  and  the  most  certain  as  well  as  safe  me- 
nion     reIievinS  il  *  a11  tend  t0  strengthen  such  opi- 

But  whether  we  attribute  the  evil  to  inflammation 
or  to  spasmodic  irritation,  whatever  can,  in  any  de- 
gree contribute  to  the  exasperation  of  either,  must  be 
manifestly  wrong.  The  violent  passage  of  the  "a  he- 
ter*  *ough  .he  neck  of  the  bladder  (for  violent  in  such 
circumstances  it  must  be)  can  never  be  ri<dit 

f  the  instrument  be  successfully  introduced,  it  must 
either  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  bladder  is  empiied 
or  it  must  be  left  in  ,t :  if  the  former  be  done,  the  same 
cause  of .retention  remaining,  the  same  effect  returns- 
the  same  pain  and  violence  must  again  be  submitted  to' 
under  mast  likely)  increased  difficulties.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  catheter  be  left  in  the  bladder,  "w  11  often 
while  its  neck  is  In  this  state,  occasion  such  disturb' 
ance  that  the  remedy  (as  it  is  called)  will  Drove  an 
exasperation  of  the  disease,  and  add  to  the  evil  it  is  de 
signed  to  alleviate.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  resistance 
Which  the  parts  while  in  this  state  make,  is  sometimes 
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nin  ZX   <?'  -  f  any  vioIer"*  be  used,  the  instrument 
make  foritself  a  new  route  in  the  neighbouring 

t,'i  "hiay  thu  fou"datio"  of  snch  mischief  as  fre? 
quently  baffles  all  our  art. 

The  true,  safe,  and  rational  method  of  relieving  this 
complaint  (says  Pott)  is  by  evacuation  and  anodyne 
relaxation  :  this  not  only  procures  immediate  ease,  but 
does,  at  the  same  lime,  serve  another  very  material  pur- 
pose ;  which  is.  that  of  maturating  the  abscess.  Loss? 
ol  blood  is  necessary ;  the  quantity  to  be  determined 
by  the  strength  and  slate  of  the  patient :  the  intestines 
should  also  be  emptied,  if  there  be  time  for  so  doin^  by 
a  gentle  cathartic  ;  but  the  most  effectual  relief  vvni  be 
from  the  warm  bath  or  semicupium,  the  application 
of  bladders  with  hot  water  to  the  pubes  and  perinasum, 
and,  above  all  other  remedies,  the  injection  of  glysters 
consisting  of  warm  water,  oil.  and  opium.  There  may 
have  been  cases  which  have  resisted  and  baffled  this 
method  of  treatment ;  but  Pott  never  met  with  them. 

A  painful  tenesmus  is  no  uncommon  attendant  upon 
an  inflammation  of  the  parts  about  the  rectum 

if  a  dose  of  rhubarb,  joined  with  the  confect.  opiL 
does  not  remove  it,  tile  injection  of  thin  starch  and 
opmm  or  tmct.  thebaic,  is  almost  infallible. 

1  he  bearing  down  in  femaies,  as  it  proceeds,  in  this 
case,  from  the  same  kind  of  cause  (viz.  irritation),  ad- 
mits of  relief  from  the  same  means  as  the  tenesmus 
i  U  S?me „nablts> an  obstinate  costiveness  attends  this 
kind  of  inflammation,  accompanied,  not  unfrequentlv 
with  a  painful  distention  and  enlargement  of  the  he- 
morrhoidal vessels,  both  internally  and  externally 
While  a  large  quantity  of  hard  feces  is  detained  within 
the  large  intestines,  the  whole  habit  must  be  disor- 
dered ;  and  the  symptomatic  fever  which  necessarily 
accompanies  the  formation  of  matter,  must  be  consi- 
siderably  heightened  And  while  the  vessels  surround- 
fil  tnerectY,m,(whil*  are  large  and  numerous)  are 
distended,  all  the  ills  proceeding  from  pressure,  in- 
flammation, and  irritation  must  be  increased.  Phle- 

nn0.Thy,,HXatlVe/lyS,ers'  and  a  low>  c°01  regimen 
mubt  be  the  remedies :  while  a  soft  cataplasm  applied 

duratef^.pf  T„!°  KlaX  and  m°Ulfv  the  ™ollen  ?n- 
puratfon  Sam<3  tf8  that  il  hastens  the  <hjP 

When  the  abscesses  have  formed,  and  are  fit  to  be 
opened,  or  when  they  have  already  burst,  they  may 
be  reduced  to  two  general  heads,  viz  X 
and  Th°Se  wnicntneintes"ne  is  not  all  interested : 
ratedTn°Se  in  which  it  is  either  laid  bare  or  perfo- 

„  J"  ?ak'?g  the  °Penir,g.  'he  knife  or  lancet  should  be 
passed  . n  deep  enough  to  reach  the  fluid;  and  when  it 
is  in  the  incision  should  be  continued  onwards  and 
downwards  in  such  manner  as  to  fflvide  all  the  skin  co- 
vering the  matter.  By  these  means,  the  contents  of 
the  abscess  will  be  discharged  at  once;  futur Modge- 
SShf  m,att,erW>.i!1  be  Prevented;  convenient  room 
wiU  be  made  for  the  application  of  proper  dressing™ 
and  there  w>  1  be  no  necessity  for  making  the  incision 
m  different  directions,  or  for  removing  any  part  of  he 
skin  composing  the  verge  of  the  anus 

Notwithstanding  all  these  collections  of  matter  are 
generally  called  Jistul^A  are  all  supposed  to  affect 
the  rectum,  the  abscess  is  sometimes  really  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  gut,  that  it  is  not  at  all  interested 

SSr tllese  cases  either  -  -  " 

Jru^ll  "V*6  ^H^ease,  we  have  no  more  neces- 
fwy.  Z  W1'h  ,hc  lntestine  than  if  it  were  not 
there ,  the  case  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  an  ab- 
scess m  the  cellular  membrane. 

A  short  time  ago,  some  interesting  remarks  on  fis- 
tula in  ano  were  published  in  France  by  Dr.  Ribes, 
whose  opinions,  however,  like  those  of  many  other 
valuable  writers,  are  not  invariably  free  from'  error  ; 
and  1  have  no  hesitation  in  extrnding  this  observation 
to  one  of  his  statements,  though  what  he  has  said  is 
alleged  to  be  deduced  from  the  dissection  of  not  less 
than  ,5  persons  who  had  died  with  fistu'ae.  No  man 
who  has  seen  much  of  this  part  of  surgery,  can  doubt 
that  the  most  frequent  form  of  the  disease  is  that 
in  which  the  abscess  has  only  an  externa!  opening 
and  does  not  perforate  the  rectum  at  all,  from  which 
indeed,  the  matter  is  sometimes  more  or  less  distant' 
Nor  caii  any  experienced  surgeon  question  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Pott's  account  respecting  the  diversity  of  the 
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nature  of  the  cases  of  fistula,  some  being  phlegmo- 
nous, some  erysipelatous,  and  others  more  like  the 
carbuncle  in  their  origin,  progress,  and  consequences. 
But  besides  these  circumstances,  another  one  worthy 
of  notice  is,  that  the  presence  of  fistula  in  ano  by  no 
means  implies  the  previous  or  present  existence  of 
piles.    However,  notwithstanding  these  considera- 
tions, the  doctrine  started  by  Dr.  Uibes  is,  that  a  fis- 
tula is  formed  by  the  bursting  of  an  internal  pile  into 
the  rectum,  and  the  consequent  passage  of  a  portion 
of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  into  the  orifice.    He  far- 
ther asserts  that  such  orifice  is  always  within  five  or 
six  lines  above  the  junction  of  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  bowel  with  the  external  skin,  and  that  •  it  may 
usually  be  seen,  if  the  patient  forces  the  gut  gently 
down  as  in  going  to  stool.   The  only  correct  . part  ot 
these  statements  is,  I  believe,  the  account  of  the  common 
situation  of  the  internal  opening,  when  the  abscess 
communicates  with  the  bowel,  which  is  not  always 
the  case  —(See  Recherches  sur  la  Situation  de  I  Ori- 
fice interne  de  la  Fistule  de  I'Anus,     c.  Quarterly 
Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  No.  8.  Oct.  1820.)   This  part 
of  the  account  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
toey.2?Jfiju  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  415.) 

Suppose  a  large  and  convenient  opening  to  have  been- 
made  by  a  simple  incision ;  the  contents  of  the  abscess 
to  have  been  thereby  discharged ;  and  a  sore  or  cavity 
produced,  which  is  to  be  filled  up. 

Trie  term  filling  up,  and  the  former  opinion,  that  the 
induration  of  the  parts  about  is  a  diseased  callosity, 
have  been  the  two  principal  sources  of  misconduct  in 

thThe°o!d  opinion,  with  Tegard  to  hollow  and  hard- 
ness, was  that  the  former  is  caused  entirely  by  loss  oi 
substance;  and  the  latter,  by  diseased  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  parts. 

The  consequence  of  which  opinion  was,  that  as  soon 
as  the  matter  was  discharged,  the  cavity  was  filled 
and  distended,  in  order  to  procure  a  gradual  regenera- 
tion or  flesh  ;  and  the  dressings,  with  which  it  was  so 
filled,  were  most  commonly  of  the  escharotic  kind,  in- 
tended for  the  dissolution  of  hardness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  surgeon  who  regards  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess  as  being  principally  the  effect  of 
the  gradual  separation  of  its  sides,  with  very  little  loss 
of  substance,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  said  cavity; 
and  who  looks  upon  the  induration  round  about,  as 
nothing  more  than  a  circumstance  which  necessarily 
accompanies  every  inflammation,  will,  upon  the  small- 
est reflection,  perceive  that  the  dressings  applied  to 
such  cavity  ought  to  be  so  small  in  quantity,  as  to 
permit  nature  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  cavity  towards 
each  other,  and  that  such  small  quantity  of  dressings 
ought  not  by  their  quality  either  to  irritate  or  de- 
finite hollow,  immediately  it  is  opened,  be  filled  with 
dressings  (of  any  kind),  the  sides  of  it  will  be  kept 
from  approaching  each  other,  or  may  even  be  farther 
separated.  But  if  this  cavity  be  not  filled,  or  have 
little  or  no  dressings  of  any  kind  introduced  into  it,  the 
aides  immediately  collapse,  and,  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  do,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  convert  a  large 
hollow  into  a  small  sinus.  And  this  is  also  constantly 
the  case,  when  the  matter,  instead  of  being  let  out  by 
an  artificial  opening,  escapes  through  one  made  by  the 
bursting  of  the  containing  parts. 

True  this  sinus  will  not  aiways  become  perfectly 
Hosed  •'  but  the  aim  of  nature  is  not  therefore  the  less 
evident;  nor  the  hint,  vchich  art  ought  to  borrow  from 
tier,  the  less  palpable.  . 

In  this  as  in  most  other  cases,  where  there  are  large 
wes  or  considerable  cavities,  a  great  deal  will  depend 
nnthe  patient's  habit,  and  the  care  that  is  taken  of  it ; 
if  that  be  good,  or  if  it  be  properly  corrected,  the  sur- 
ffVnn  will  have  very  little  trouble  in  his  choice  of  dress- 
ing ■  only  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  offend  either 
n  mi'intitv  or  quality :  but  if  the  habit  be  bad,  or  inju- 
dkio  Sy  Seated,  he  may  use  the  whole  farrago  of  ex- 
ternals, and  only  waste  his  own  and  his  patient's 

UBv  light  easy  treatment,  large  abscesses  formed  in 
dj  "M".™  J  nf  the  rectum  will  sometimes  bo 
cured"^ fthout any  necessity  for  meddling  with  the  said 
gur  'C  «  much  more  frequently  happens,  that  the  m- 
Lt.neBaUhougUh  it  may  not  have  beer, fierce  or  eroded 
by  the  matter;  has  yet  been  so  stripped  or  denuded, 
that  no  consolidation  ft  the  sinus  can  be  obtained, 


•  ■  ;o  hv  lavinz  the  two  cavities, 

but  by  a  division ;  tW«'M7to  intestine,  into 
viz.  that  of  the  abscess  and  that  oi 


When  the  intestine  ^^^l^t 
surrounding  parts  by  the  ue  performed 

viding  it  had  better  (on  many  »^n»^  be  deferred 
at  the  time  the  abscess  is  firs       M    '    rl    it  wU1  add 
to  a  future  one.    For,  if  it  be  done  propu  j, 
so  little  to  the 

opening  tne  »toWeX  either  wife  regard  to 
t.nguish  the  one  from ,  the  ot  e  e  r  ^  ^ 
time  or  sensation    whereas,  u     "  H  ..,,,,in„ 

either  be  in  continual  exportation  of  a  second  culUng, 
or  feel  one  at  a  lime  when  he  .^es  not  ex  pec,  ,t 

The  intention  in  this  operation  is  to  d  vide  the  intes- 
tine Artum  from  the  verge  of  the  anus  up  as  high  as 
the  top  of  the  hollow  in 


...  which  the  matter  was  formed; 
hereo  y  to  lay  "he two  cavities  of  the  gut  and  abscess 
into  one;  and  by  means  of  an  open,  instead lot  a  ol- 
low  or  sinuous  sore,  to  obtain  a  firm  and  lasting 

CUFor  this  purpose,  the  curved,  probe-pointed  knife, 
with  a  narrow  blade,  is  the  most  useful  and  handy  in- 
strument of  any.    This,  introduced  into  the  sinus, 
while  the  surgeon's  fore-finger  is  in  the  intestine,  will 
enable  him  to  divide  all  that  can  ever  require  division; 
and  that  with  less  pain  to  the  patient,  with  more  til- 
cility  to  the  operator,  as  well  as  with  more  certainty 
and  expedition,  than  any  other  instrument  whatever, 
If  there  be  no  opening  in  the  intestine,  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  force  will  thrust  the  point  of  the  knife  through, 
Ind  thereby  make  one :  if  there  be  one  already,  the 
same  point  will  find  and  pass  through  it.  In  either 
case  it  will  he  received  by  the  finger  in  ano;  will 
thereby  be  prevented  from  deviating :  and  being  brought 
out  by  the  same  finger,  must  necessarily  divide  aU  that 
is  between  the  edge  of  the  knife  and  the  verge  of  the 
anus  :  that  is,  must  by  one  simple  incision  (which  is 
|  made  in  the  smallest  space  of  time  imaginable)  lay 
I  the  two  cavities  of  the  sinus  and  of  the  intestine  into 
one.  .  * 

Authors  make  a  very  formal  distinction  between 
those  cases  in  which  the  intestine  is  pierced  by  the- 
matter,  and  those  in  which  it  is  not ;  but  although  this 
distinction  may  be  useful  when  the  different  states  of 
the  disease  are  to  be  described,  yet  in  practice,  when 
the  operation  of  dividing  the  gut  becomes  necessary, 
such  distinction  is  of  no  consequence  at  all :  it  malej 
no  alteration  in  the  degree,  kind,  or  quantity  of  pain 
which  the  patient  is  to  feel ;  the  force  required  to  pual 
the  knife  through  the  tender  gut  is  next  to  none,  ami 
when  its  point  is  in  the  cavity,  the  cases  are  exactly 
similar.  In  this  statement  every  man  of  expenewe 
and  discernment  must  agree,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibition  to  the  operation,  delivered  by  Dr.  Rihes,  In 
every  case,  in  which  the  internal  opening  cannot  be 
found  :  a  piece  of  advice  (as  it  seems  to  me)  hilly  ad- 
mitting the  occurrence  of  cases  which  could  not  he 
formed  in  the  manner  in  which  he  conceives  all  fistula 
in  ano  to  be  produced,  viz.  by  the  bursting  of  a  pile, 
and  the  entrance  of  feces  into  the  orifice. 

Immediately  after  the  operation,  a  soft  dossil  of  fine 
lint  should  be  introduced  (from  the  rectum)  between 
the  divided  lips  of  the  incision  ;  as  well  to  repress  any 
slight  hemorrhage,  as  to  prevent  the  immediate  reunion 
of  the  said  lips ;  and  the  rest  of  the  sore  should  be 
lightly  dressed  with  the  same.  This  first  dressing 
should  be  permitted  to  continue,  until  a  beginning  sup- 
puration renders  it  loose  enough  to  come  awaj  eas"li 
and  all  the  future  ones  should  he  as  light,  soft,  and 
easy  as  possible ;  consisting  only  of  such  materials  as 
are  likely  to  promote  kindly  and  gradual  suppuration. 
The  sides  of  the  abscess  are  terge  ;  the  incision  must 
necessarily,_for  a  few  days,  be  inflamed  ;  and  the  dis- 
charge will,  for  some  time,  be  discoloured  and  gicety  • 
this  induration,  and  this  sort  of  discharge,  are  often 
mistaken  for  signs  of  diseased  callosity  and  undis- 
covered sinuses;  upon  which  presumptions,  ascliaro- 
tics  are  freely  applied,  and  diligent  search  is  made  for 
new  hollows:  the  former  of  these  most  commonly  in- 
crease both  the  hardness  and  the  gleet ;  and  by  the 
latter  new  sinuses  are  sometimes  really  produced. 
These  occasion  a  repetition  of  escharotics,  and,  perhaps, 
of  incisions ;  by  which  means,  cases  which  at  first, 
and  in  their  own  nature,  were  simple  and  easy  of  cure, 
are  rendered  complex  and  tedious. 
To  quit  reasoning,  and  sp.;ak  to  fact  only :  In  the 
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rgreat  number  of  these  cases,  which  must  have  been1  in 
SC_Bartaolomew's  Hospital,  within  these  ten  or  twelve 
years,  /  do  aoer  (says  Pott),  that  I  have  not  met  with 
one,  in  the  circumstances  before  described,  that  has 
■■  not  been  cured  by  mere  simple  division,  together  with 
light,  easy  dressings :  and  that  I  h(tve  not,  in  all  that 
time,  used,  for  this  purpose,  a  single  grain  of  precipi- 
tate, or  an$  other  escharotic. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  case  in  which  the  matter  is 
fairly  formed,;  has  made  its  point,  as  it  is  called ;  and 
X  is  /it  to  be  let  out. 

Where  such  point  is,  that  is,  where  the  skin  is  most 
tbin,  and  the  fluctuation  most  palpable,  the  opening 
most  certainly  ought  to  be  made,  and  always  with  a' 
cutting  instrument,  not  caustic,  as  was  formerly  done. 

Whan  a  discharge,  of  the  matter  .by  incision  is  too 
long  delayed  r  neglected,  it  makes  its  own  way  out, 
by  bursting  the  external  parts  somewhere  near  to, the 
'undament,  or  by  eroding  and  making  a  hole  through 
the  intestine  into  its  cavity;  or  sometimes  by  both. 
In  either  case,  the  discharge  is  made  sometimes  by  one 
orifice  only,  and  somatomes  by'more.  Those  in  which 
the  matter  has  made  its  escape  by  one'or  more  open- 
ings through  the  skin  only  are  called  blind  external 
JiitulxB^  those  in  which  the  dis'eharge  has  been  made 
into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  without  any  orifice  in 
the  skin,  are  named  blind  'internal !  and  those  which 
have  an  opening  both  through  the  skin  and  into  the 
gut  are  called  complete  fistulas. 

Thus,  all  these  cases  are  deemed  fistulous,  when 
hardly  any  of  them  ever  are  so ;  and  none  of  them  ne- 
cessarily. Thiy  are  still  mere  abscesses,  which  are 
burst:  without  the  help  of  art ;  and,  if  taken  proper  and 
timely  care  of,  will  require  no  such  treatment  a*  a 
true  fistula  may  possibly  stand  in  need  of. 

The  most  frequent  of  all  are  what  are  called  the 
blind  external,  and  the  complete:  The  method  where- 
by each  of  these  states  may  be  known  is,  by  ihtrd? 
during  a  probe  into  the  sinus  by  the  orifice  in  the  skin, 
while  the  fore-finger  is  within  the  rectum:  this  will 
give  the  examiner  an  opportunity  of  knowing  exactly 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  with  all  its  circumstances. 

Whether  the  case  be  what  is  called  a  complete  fistula 
or  not,  that  is,  whether  there  be  an  opening  in  the 
skin  only,  or  one  there  and  another  in  the  intestine,  the 
appearance  to  the  eye  is  much  the  same.  Upon  dis- 
charge of  the  matter,  the  external  swelling  subsides, 
and  the  inflamed  colour  of  the  skin  disappears;  the 
orifice,  which  at  first  was  sloughy  and  foul,  after  a 
day  or  two  are  passed,  becomes  clean  and  contracts  in 
size ;  but  the  discharge,  by  fretting  the  parts  about, 
renders  the  patient  still  uneasy. 

As  this  kind  of  opening  seldom  proves  sufficient  for 
a  cure  (though  it  sometimes  does),  the  induration,  in 
some  degree,  .remains ;  and  if  the  orifice  happens  not 
<o  be  a  depending  one,  some  part  of  the  matter  lodges, 
and  is  discharged  by  intervals,  or  may  be  pressed  out 
by  the  fingers  of  an  examiner..  The  disease,  in  this 
state,  is  not.  very  painful ;  but  it  is  troublesome,  nasty, 
and  offensive :  the  continual  discharge  of  a  thin  kind 
of  fluid  from  it  creates' heat,  and  causes  excoriation  in 
-the  parts  above ;  it  daubs  the  linen  of  the  patient ;  and 
is,  at  times,  very  fetid :  the  orifice  also  sometimes  con- 
tracts so  as  not  to  be  sufficient  for  the  discharge;  arid 
the  lodgement  of  the  matter  then  occasions  fresh  dis- 
turbance. • 

The  means  of  cure  proposed  and  practised  by  our 
ancestors  were  three,  viz.  caustic,  ligature,  and  inci- 
sion. •, 

The  intention  in  each  of  these  is  the  same,  viz  to 
form  one  cavity  of  the  sinus  and  intestines  by  layin* 
the  former  into  the  latter.  The  first  two  are  now  com- 
pletely, and  most  properly,  exploded. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  disease  either  as  an 
abscess,  from  which  the  matter  lias  been  let  out  by  an 
incision,  made  by  a  surgeon  ;  qr  from  which  the  con- 
tents have  been  discharged  by  one  single  orifice,  form- 
ed by  the  bursting  of  the  skin  somewhere  about  the 
fundament.  Let  us  now  take  notice  of  it,  when,  in- 
stead or  one  such  opening,  there  are  several 

this  state  of  the  case  generally  happens  when  the 
quantity  of  matter  collected  has-been  large,  the  inflam- 
mation of  considerable  extent,  the  adipose  membrane 
very  sloughy,  and  the  skin  Worn  very  thin  before  it 
burst.— It  is  ind.-ed  a  circumstance  of  ho  real  conse- 
quence at  all ;  but  from  being  misunderstood,  or  not 
properly  attended  to,  is  made  one  of  additional  terror 

Vol.  I.  — L 


to  the  patient,  and  additional  alafm  to  the  inexperienced 
practitioner ;  for  it  is  taught,  and  frequently  believed 
that  each  of  these  orifices  is  an  outlet  from,  or  leads  to 
a  distinct  sinus,  or  hoilow  :  whereas,  in  truth,  the  case 
is  most  commonly  quite  otherwise;  all  these  openings 
are  only  so  many  distinct  burstings  of  the  skin  cover 
ing  the  matter;  and  do  all,  be  they  few  or  many,  lead 
and  open  immediately  into  the  one  single  cavity  of  the 
abscess  :  they  neither  indicate,  nor  lead  to,  nor  are 
caused  by,  distinct  sinuses  ;  nor  would  the  appearance 
of  twenty  of  them  (if  possible)  necessarily  imply  more 
than  one  general  hollow. 

If  this  account  be  a  true  one,  it  will  follow,  that  the 
treatment  of,  this  kind  of  case  ought  to  be  very  little, 
'if  at  all,  different  from  that  of  the  preceding ;  and  that 
all  that  can  be  necessary  to  be  done,  must  be  to  divide 
each  of  these  orifices  in  such  manner  as  to  make  one 
cavity  of  the  whole.  This  the  probe-knife  will  easily 
and  expeditiously  do;  and " afterward,  if  the  sore,  or 
more  properly  its  edges,  should  make  a  very  ragged, 
uneven  appearance,  the  removal  of  a  small  portion  of 
such  irregular  angular  parts  will  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  making  room  for  the  application  of  dressings, 
and  for  producing  a  smooth  even  cicatrix  after  the  sore 
shall  be  healed. 

When  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter  has  been  re- 
cently let  out,  and  the  internal  parts  are  not  only  in  a 
crude  undigested  state,  but  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
collapse  and*  approach  each  other,  the  inside  of  such 
cavity  will  appear  large ;  and  if  a  probe  be  pushed 
with  any  degree  of  force,  it  will  pass  in  more  than  one 
direction  into  the  cellular  membrane  by  the  side  of  the 
rectum.  But  let  not  the  unexperienced  practitioner  be 
alarmed  at  this,  and  immediately  fancy  that  there  are 
so  many  distinct  sinuses;  neither  let  him,  if  he  be  of  a 
more  hardy  disposition,  go  to  wor-k  immediately  with 
his  director,  knife,  or  scissors :  let  him  enlarge  the  ex- 
ternal wound  by  making  his  incision  freely ;  let  him 
lay  all  the  separate  orifices  open  into  that  cavity  ;  let 
him  divide  the  intestine  lengthwise  by  means  of  his 
finger  in  ano ;  let  him  dress  lightly  and  easily ;  let  him 
pay  proper  attention  to  l  he  habit  of  the  patient ;  .and 
wait  and  see  what  a  few  days,  under  such  conduct 
will  produce.  By- this  he  will  frequently  find,  that  the 
large-  cavity  of  the  abscess  will  become  small  and 
clean ;  that  the  induration  round  about  will  gradually 
lessen ;  that  the  probe  will  not  pass  in  that  manner  into 
the  cellular  membrane  ;  and.  consequent^,  that  his 
fears  of  a  multiplicity  of  sinuses  were  groundless  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  sore  be  crammed  or  dressed  with 
irritating  or  escha/otic  medicines,  all  the  appearances 
will  be  different :  the  hardness  will  increase,  the  lips  of 
the  wound  will  be  inverted,  the  cavity  of  the  sor*  will 
remain  large,  crude,  and  foul ;  the  discharge  will  be 
thin,  gleety,  and  discoloured;  the  patient  will  be  un- 
easy and  feverish ;  and,  if  no  new  cavities  are  formed 
by  the  irritation  of  parts  and  confinement  of  matter,  yet 
the  original  one  will  have  no  opportunity  of  contracting 
itself,  and  may  very  possibly  become  truly  fistulous 

Sometimes  the  matter  of  an  abscess,  formed  juxta 
anuin,  instead  of  making  its  wav  out  through  the  skin 
externally  near  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  in  the  but- 
tock, pierces  through  the  intestine  only.  This  is  what 
is  called  a  blind  internal  fistula. 

In  this  case,  after  the  discharge  has  been  made  the 
greater  part  of  the  tumefaction  subsides,  and  the  pa- 
tient becomes  easier.  If  this  does  not  produce  a  cure, 
which  sometimes  though  v-ry  seldom  happens,  somo 
small  degree  of  induration  generally  remains  in  the 
place  where  the  original  tumour  was ;  upon  pressure 
on  this  hardness,  a  small  discharge  of  matter  is  fre- 
quently made  per  anum ;  and  sometimes  the  expulsion 
of  air  from  the  cavity  of"  the  abscess  into  that  of  the  in- 
testine may  very  palpably  be  felt  and  clearly  heard ; 
the  stools,  particularly  if  hard,  and  requiring  force  to 
be  expelled,  are  sometimes  smeared  with  matter ;  and 
although  the  patient,  by  the  bursting  of  the  abscess,  is 
relieved  from  the  acute  pain  which  the  collection  occa- 
sioned, yet  he  is  seldom  perfectly  free  from  a  dull  kind 
of  uneasiness,  especially  if  he  sits  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  in  one  posture.  The  real  difference  be- 
tween this  kind  of  case  and  that  in  which  there  is  an 
externa!  opening  (with  regard  to  method  of  cure)  is 
very  immaterial ;  for  an  external  opening  must '  be 
majie,  and  then  all  difference  ceases.  In  this,  as  in  the 
former,  no  cure  can  reasonably  be  expected  until  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess  and  that  of  the  rectum  are  made 
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one ;  and  the  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case 
we  have  an  orifice  at  or  near  the  verge  of  the  anus,  by 
which  we  are  immediately  enabled  to  perform  that  ne- 
cessary operation ;  in  the  other,  we  must  make  one. 

We  come  now  to  that  state  of  the  disease,  which 
may  truly  and  properly  be  called  fistultrus.  This  is 
generally  defined,  sinus  angustus,  callosus,  profun- 
dus :  acri  sanie  diffluens :  or,  as  Dionis  translates  it, 
"  Un  ulcere  profond,  et  caverneux,  dont  Pentree  est 
Mroite,  et  le fond  plus  large ;  avec  issue  d'un  pus  acre 
et  virulent ;  et  accompagni  de  callosites." 

Various  causes  may  produce  or  concur  in  producing 
such  a  state  of  the  parts  concerned  as  will  constitute  a 
fistula,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word;  that  is,  a  deep 
hollow  sore,  or  sinus ;  all  parts  of  which  are  so  hard- 
ened or  so  diseased,  as  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of 
being  healed  while  in  that  state ;  and  frorn  which  a 
frequent  or  daily  discharge  is  made,  of  thin  discoloured 
sanies,  or  fluid. 

These  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  those  which 
are  the  effect  of  neglect,  distempered  habit,  or  bad  ma- 
nagement, and  which  may  be  called,  without  any  great 
impropriety,  local  diseases ;  and  those  which  are  the 
consequence  of  disorders  whose  origin  and  seat  are 
not  in  the  immediate  sinus  or  fistula,  hut  in  parts  more 
or  less  distant,  and  which,  therefore,  are  not  local  com- 
plaints. 

The  natures  and  characters  of  these  are  obviously 
different  by  description ;  but  they  are  still  more  so  in 
their  most  frequent  event ;  the  former  being  generally 
curable  by  proper  treatment,  the  latter  frequently  not 
so  by  any  means  whatever. 

Under  the  former  are  reckoned  all  such  cases  as 
were  originally  mere  collections  of  matter  within  the 
coats  of  the  intestine  rectum,  or  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane surrounding  the  said  gut ;  but  which,  by  being 
long  neglected,  grossly  managed,  or  by  happening  in 
habits  which  were  disordered,  and  for  which  disorders 
no  proper  remedies  were  administered,  suffer  such  al- 
teration, and  get  into  such  state,  as  to  deserve  the 
appellation  of fistula. 

Under  the  latter  are  comprised  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  disease  has  its  origin  and  first  state  in  the 
higher  and  more  distant  parts  of  the  pelvis,  about  the 
os  sacrum,  lower  vertebra;  of  the  loins,  and  parts  ad- 
jacent thereto;  and  are  either  strumous,  or  the  conse- 
quence of  long  and  much  distemperate  habits  ;  or  the 
effect  of,  or  combined  with,  other  distempers,  local  or 
general ;  such  as  a  diseased  neck  of  the  bladder  or 
prostate  gland,  or  urethra,  <fec.  &c. 

Among  the  very  low  people,  who  are  brought  into 
hospitals,  we  frequently  meet  with  cases  of  the  for- 
mer kind  :  cases  which,  at  first,  were  mere  simple  ab- 
scesses; but  which,  from  uncleanliness,  from  intem- 
perance, negligence,  and  distempered  constitutions, 
become  such  kind  or  sores  as  may  be  called  fistulous. 

In  these  the  art  of  surgery  is  undoubtedly,  in  some 
.measure,  and  at  some  time,  necessary ;  but  it  very  sel- 
dom is  the  first  or  principal  tbuntain  from  whence  re- 
lief is  to  be  sought:  the  general  effects  of  intemperance, 
debauchery,  and  diseases  of  the  habit  are  first  to  be 
corrected  and  removed,  before  surgery  can,  with  pro- 
priety, or  with  reasonable  prospects  of  advantage,  be 
made  use  of. 

The  surgery  required  in  these  cases,  consists  in  lay- 
ing open  and  dividing  the  sinus  or  sinuses,  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  may  be  no  possible  lodgement  for 
matter,  and  that  such  cavities  may  be  fairly  opened 
lengthwise  into  that  of  the  intestine  rectum :  if  the  in 
ternal  parts  of  these  hollows  jre  hard,  and  do  not  yield 
good  matter,  which  is  sometimes  the  caso,  more  espe- 
cially where  attempts  have  been  made  to  cure  by  inject- 
ing astringent  liquors,  such  parts  si  ould  be  lightly 
scratched  or  scarified  'with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  lan- 
cet but  not  dressed  with  escharotics;  and  if,  either 
from  the  multiplicity  of  external  orifices,  or  from  the 
loose,  flabby,  hardened,  or  inverted  state  of  the  lips  and 
edges  of  the  wound  near  to  the  fundament,  it  seems  very 
improbaole  that  they  call  be  got  into  such  a  state  as  to 
heal  smoothly  and  evenly,  such  portions  of  them  should 
be  cut  off  as  may  just  serve  that  purpose.  The  dress- 
ings should  be  soft,  easy,  and  light ;  and  the  whole  in- 
tent of  them  to  produ&e  such  suppuration  as  may  {.often 
the  parts  and  bring  them  into  a  state  fit  for  healing. 

If  a  loose  fungous  kind  of  flesh  has  taken  possession, 
of  the  inside  of  the  sinus  (a  thing  much  talked  of  and 
very  seldom  met  with),  a  slight  touch  of  the  lunar  caus- 


tic will  reduce  it  sooner,  and  with  better  effect  on  the. 
Nnrp  ihan  anv  other  escharotic  whatever. 

membrane,  which  is  found  to  line  old  hstuls  and  fre- 
quently to  hinder  the  success  of  the  operatioa  (see 
Quarterly  Joura.  of  Foreign  Methane,  .<  c.  No.  8); 
a  complication  which  would,  undoubtedly  justify  the 
recourse  10  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  such  mem 
brane.  But  1  ought  to  mention  my  own  belief,  that  a 
case  hindered  from  getting  well  by  this  cause  is  verv. 
rare  m  comparison  with  others,  in  which  the  cure.ls 
prevented  by  the  matter  bjihg  still  more  or  less  con- 
fined, and  not  having  as  free  an  outlet  as  circumstances 
demand.  , 

The  method  and  medicines  by  which  the  habit  of 
the  patient  was  corrected,  must  be  continued  (at  least 
in  some  degree)  through  the  whole  cure;  and  all  the 
excesses  andlrregulanties  which  may  have  contributed 
to  injure  it,  must  be  avoided. 

By  these  means,  cases  which  at  first  have  a  most 
disagreeable  and  formidable  aspect  are  fiequently 
brought  into  such  state  as  to  give  very  little  trouble 
in  the  healing. 

.If  the  bad  state,  of  the  soro  arises  merely  fromila 
having  been  crammed,  irritated,  and  eroded,  the  me- 
thod of  obtaining  relief  is  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  need 
re.cital. 

A  patient  who  has  been  so  treated  has  generally 
some  degree  of  fever, ;  has  a  pulse  which  is  too  hard, 
and  too  quick ;  is  thirsty,  and  does  not  get  hjs  due 
quantity  of  natural  rest.  A  sore  which  has  been  so 
dressed,  has  generally  a  considerable  degree  of  inflam- 
vmatory  hardness  round  about ;  the  lips  and  edges  of  it 
are  found  full,  inflamed,  and  sometimes  inverted ;  the 
whole  verge  of  the  anus  is  swollen  ;  the  hemorrhoidal 
vessels  are  loaded  V.the  discharge  from  the  sore  is  large, 
thin,  and  discoloured  ;  and  all  the  lower  part  of  1  he 
rectum  participates  in  the  inflammatory  irritation,  pro- 
ducing pain,  bearing  down,  tenesmus,  <fcc.  Cmtraria 
contrariis  is  never  more  true  than  in  this  instance :  the 
painful,  uneasy  state  of  the  sore  and  of  the  rectum  is 
the  great  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  both  general  and 
particular ;  and  the  first  intention  must  be  to  alter  that 
state.  All  escharotics  must  be  thrown  out  and  dis- 
used ;  and  in  lieu  of  them,  a  soft  digestive  should  be 
substituted,  in  such  manner  as  not  to  cause  any  disten- 
tion, or  to  give  any  uneasiness  from  quantity ;  over 
which  a  poultice  should  be  applied :  these  dressings 
should  be  renewed  twice  a  day ;  and  the  patient  should 
be  enjoined  absolute  rest.  At  the  same  lime,  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  general  disturbance  which 
the  former  treatment  may  have  created.  Blood  shotild 
be  drawn  off  frorn  the  sanguine ;  the  feverish  heat 
should  be  calmed  by  proper  medicines;  the  lan- 
guid and  low  should  be  assisted  with  the  hark  and  cor- 
dials ;  and  ease  in  the  part  must,  at  all  events,  be  ob- 
tained by  the  injection  of  anodyne  clysters  of  starch 
and  opium. 

If  the  sinus  has  not  yet  been  laid  open,  and  the  bad 
state  of  parts  is  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of 
tents  imbued  with  escharotics,  or  by  the  injection  of 
astringent  liquors  (ihe  one  for  the  destruction  of  cal- 
losity, the  other  for  the  drying  up  gleet  and  humidity), 
no  operation  of  any  kind  should  he  attempted  until 
both  the  pa  tent  and  the  parts  are  easy,  cool,  and  quiet ;. 
cataplasms,  clysters,  rest,  and  proper  medicines  "must 
procure  this;  and  when  that  is  accomplished,  the  ape- 
ration  of  dividing  the  sinus,  and  (if  necessary)  of  re- 
moving a  small  portion  of  the  ragged  edges,  may  be 
executed,  and  will,  in  all  probability^  be  attended  with 
success.  On  the  contrary,  if  such  operation  be  per- 
formed while  the  parts  are  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
the  pain  will  he  great,  the  sore  for  several  days  very 
troublesome,  and  the  curt  prolonged  or  retarded,  in- 
stead of  being  expedited. " 

Abscesse^  and  collections  of  diseased  fluids  ate  fre- 
quently formed  about  the  lumbar  vertebras,  under  the 
psoas  muscle,  and  near  to  the  os  sacrum ;  in  winch 
cases,  the  said  bones  are  sometimes  carious,  or  other- 
wise diseased.  These  sometimes  form  sinuses,  which 
run  down  by  -he  side  of  the  rectum,  and  burst  near  to 
the  fundament. 

The.  treatment  of  such  sores  and  sinuses  can  have 
title  influence  on  the  remote  situation  where  the  col- 
Tbicess)  ma"er      originalty  formed.  -  (See  Lumbar 

Fistulous  sores,  sinuses,  and  indurations  about  th» 
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•mis,  which  arc  consequences  of  diseases  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  called  listuke  in  perinoco, 
require  separate  and  particular  consideration.— (See 
Fistula  in  Perinceo.) 

A  few  years'  ago  M.  Roux  published  a  critique  on 
the  preference  which  English  surgeons  invariably  give 
to  Pott's  method  of  operating  lor  the  fistula  in  ano. 
The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  French  plan,  on  whicfi.'he 
bestows  unqualified  praise,  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
kind  of  director  called  a  gorget,  which  is  usually  made 
of  ebony  wood,  and  intended  to  be  introduced  within 
the  rectum,  with  its  concavity  turned  towards  the  fis- 
tula. A  steel  inflexible  director,  slightly  pointed  and 
without  a  cul-de-sacv  is  then  passed  through  the  fistula 
till  the  point  comes  into  contact  with  the  wooden  gor- 
get A  long,  narrow,  sharp-pointed,  straight  bistoury 
is  no\y  introduced  along  the  groove  of  the  steer  di- 
rector, till  its  point  meets  the  groove  of  the  ebony-gor- 
get, by  cutting  upon  which  all.  the  parts  are  divided 
which  lie  between  the  internal  opening  of  "the  fistula 
and  the  anus.  It  may  be  qhjected  to  this  method,  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  make  a  director  pass  at  once 
through  the  fistula  into  the  rectum.  This  Is  acknow- 
ledged by  Richerand,"who  adds,  that  in  this  circum- 
stance the  point  of  the  director  may  be  forced  into  the 
rectum  without  lessening  the  chance  of  the  success  of 
the  operation.  -  (Nosogr.  Chirurg.  t.  3,  p.  463, 464,  dit. 
4.)  Why  then  does  it.  matter  so  -much  that  the  surgeon 
sometimes  pierces  the  rectum  with  the  point  of  his 
curved  .bistoury?  Surely  th  s  is  as  good  an  instru- 
ment for  making  the  puncture  as  the  pointed  director. 
Besides,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  flexible  silver  director 
is  more  likely  to  follow  the  track  of  the  fistula  into  the 
rectum  than  an  unbending  iron  instrument.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  awkwardness  of  using  the  other  wooden 
director :  the  finger  of  the  surgeon  can  always  do  the  office 
of  all  such  contrivances  with  greater  safety  and  conve- 
nience. M,  Roux  alsff  censures  us  for  not  cramming 
the  wound  with  charpie ;  for  he  is  not  content  with 
merely  introducing  into  it  a  dossil  of  lint.-  (See  Paral- 
Ule  de  la  Ckir.  Angloise,  A  c.  p.  296,  «S  c.)  His  country- 
man Pouteau,  however,  knew  better  long  ago :  for  he 
has  expressed  his  decided  conviction  of  the  inutility  of 
sramming  the  wound  with  dressings  to  its  very  bottom 
after  the  third  day,  when  superficial  dressings,  apd  the 
renewal  of  them  as  often  as  cleanliness  requires,  will 
be  fully  sufficient. 

For  information  relative  to  former  opinions  concerning 
fistula  in  antx,  refer  to  Celsus  ;  Heistesr's  Sungery;  £e 
Or  an' 3  Operations;  Sharpe's  Operations  ;  La  Faye.'s 
.Votes  onDioms.,  H.  Bass,  De  Fistula  Ani'felicitevcu- 
randa,  in  Halleri  Disp.  C/iir.  4, 463.  J.  L.  Petit,  Trniti 
JesMal.Chir.t,land2,p.  113.  Petitis  an  advocate  far 
making  an  early  opening,  like  Pott,  and  all  the  best  wri- 
ters on  this  disease.  In  Kirhland's  Medical  Surgery, 
vol.  2,  may  be  found  an  account  of  the  opinions  and 
pract  ice  of  many  for mer  celebrated  practitioners.  The 
best  modern  practical  remarks  are  contained  in  PotVs 
Treatise  on  the  Fistutaip.  Ano,  in  which,  he  has  offered 
also  an.eTcellentcritiqtie  on  some  opinions  of  Le  llr'an, 
De  la  Faye,  and  Cheselden.  The  redder  may  also  con- 
sult with  advantage  Sabntier's  Medecine  Optratoire,  t. 
2.  ./.  Howship,  Practical  Obs.  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Lower  Intestines,  &c.  chap.  6,  ed.  3,  Lond.  1824.  T. 
Whalily,  Cases  of  Polypi,  &c.,  with  an  appendix  de- 
scribing an  approved  instrument  for  the  fistula,  in- ano 
8no.  Lond.  1805.  J.  T.  Oetiman,  De  Fistula  jlvi 
ito.  Jena,  1812.    Richeravd,  JVosoglaphie  Chir.  t  Z 

P'  ™h  *c-  Jl'lit-  4"  Roux<  Voyage  fait  a,  Lemlrel 
en  1814,  ou  Paratlile  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise  uvec  la 
Chirurgie  Fravcoise,  p.  2C6,  be,  Paris,  1815.  CalU- 
sensSysl.C-hirursia  Hodierno;,  t.  \,p  470.  Schreger, 
■Chirur^scne  Versilche,  b.  2,  iiber  die  Unterbindun* 
Jer Mistdarmfisteln,  p.  1,  131,  8oo.  JWirnberg,  1818. 
Kohe,  l>arslell„vg,Src.,  der  Cu^nethodm  derAfter- 
fis,el„  m  Rust's  Mag.  b.  1,  s.  259.  T.  Ribes,  Re 
chen  i-s  swr  la  Situation  de  V  Orifice  interne  de  laFis- 
tule  de  l  Anus  et  sur  les  parties  dans  Vipaisseur  des- 
qui  lies  ces  ulcircs  ont  leur  siige.  See  Quarterly 
Juurn  of  Foreign  Medicine,  JV„.  8.  Fr.  Reish.ger, 
Darstillung  ernes  neuenn  Verfuhrens  die  Mastdarm 
fistil  in  «nterbm,lenyH*ISv(>.  Augsb,m6.  Into  the 
conydemtion  of  these  plans  of  curing  fistulatby  the  in- 
troduction of  a  ligature  through  them  and  Ivino  then, 
I  have  not  judged  it  advisable  to  enter,  because  eve™ 
method  „f  tins  kind, snurst  Jiiitly  banished  from  the 
praetlterj  surgery  in  this  country, 
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anus,  pnor.APfliTS  «¥• 
Prolapsus  ani,  technically  called  also  exania,  or  ar- 
choptosis.  In  this  case  the  rectum  protrudes  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  at  the  anus,  either  trom  mere  relaxation 
of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  bowel,  or  from  a  real 
displacement  and  inversion  of  its  upper  portion,  which 
presents  itself  as  an  external  tumour.    The  first  form 
of  the  disease  is  that  which  is  most  common.  The 
inner  coat  of  the  rectum  being  connected  to  the  mus- 
cular by  a  very  loose  elastic  cellular  substance,  natu- 
rariy  forms  several  folds,-  the  use  of  which  is  to  let 
this  bowel  dilate  sufficiently  for  the  retention  of  the 
excrement.   The  swelling  occasioned  by  the  protrusion 
of  the  inner  coat  of  the  -rectum,  or  by  the.  actual  dis- 
placement of  the  greater  part  of.  this  bowel,  is  subject 
to  considerable  variety  in  respect  to  length  and  thick- 
ness ;  when  small  resembling  a  mere  ring ;  when  large 
and  reaching  far  downwards,  having  an  oblong  globu- 
lar form.    The  tumour  sometimes  aflmits  of  reduc- 
tion with  ease ;  sometimes  it  cannot  be  returned  with- 
out difficulty.   J'he  disease  occurs  in  persons  of  all 
ages;  but  it  is  "most  common  in  .infants  and  elderly- 
subjects.   Such  examples  as  a,re  combined  with  thick- 
ening and  relaxation  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  rectum, 
internal  hemorrhoids',  or  other  tumours,  are  sometimes 
attended  with  a  copious  discharge  from  the  anus,  and 
■from  the  prolapsed  bowel,  of  a  serous  and  mucous 
fluid  mixed  with  blood.  The  disease  may  originate 
from  various  causes : 

1 .  From  circumstances  tending  to  relax  and  Weaken 
the  parts  which  retain  the  rectum  or  its  inner  mem- 
brane ip.  its  situation. 

2.  .From  various  kinds  of  irritation  and  pressure  on 
the  bowel  itself,  having  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
powers  by  which  it  is  liable  to  be  forced  outwards. 

3.  From  any  disease  or  irritation  in  the  adjacent 
parts\  and  affecting  the  rectum  sympathetically. 

Hence,  a  prolapsus  ani  may  be  caused  by  long  habit- 
ual crying,  and  great  exertions  of  the  voice ;  violent 
coughing ;  sitting  long  at  stool ;  hard  dry  feces,  and 
much  straining  to  void  them;  obstinate  diarrhoea. in 
infants,  kept  up  by  dentition  ;  dysentery ;  chronic  te- 
nesmus ;,  various  diseases  of  the  rectum  itself;  the 
abuse  of  aloelic  medicines  and  emollient  clysters ;  he- 
morrhoids ;  excrescences  and  thickenings  of  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  rectum ;  difficulty  of  making  water ; 
I  the  efforts  of  parturition;  "the  stone  in  the  bladder; 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  and  levatores  ani:  and  pro- 
lapsus vagina?.  * 

Considering  the  degree  of  the  disease,  and  the  occa- 
sional closeness  of  the  stricture,  the  symptoms  are 
sometimes  mild,  the  rectum  generally  bearing  pressure 
exposure  to  the  ajr,  and  other  kinds  of  irritation  better 
than  any  other  bowel.  Bu7.  the ,  urgency  and  danger 
of  a  prolapsus  ani  are  greater  when  the  swelling  is 
large,  recent,  and  conjoineu  with  violent  pain,  inflam- 
mation, and  febrile  symptoms.  When  complicated 
with  strangulation,  the  consequences  may  be  a  stop- 
page of  the  feces,  severe  pain,  swelling,  inflammation, 
and  even  gangrene  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
In  short,  all  the  evils  may  arise-  which  attend  stran»u 
lated  hernia.  The  prognosis,  therefore,  Varies  according 
to  the  different  degree,  species,  cause,  and  complica- 
tion of  the  disease.  The  recent,  small,  moveable  pro- 
lapsus ani,  fhe  cause  of  which  admits  of  being  at  once 
removed,  may  be  effectually  and  radically  cured.  It 
should  always  be  recollected,  however,  that  when  once 
-the  rectum  has  been  affected  with  prolapsus,  a  ten- 
dency to  protrusion  from  any  slight  occasional  cause 
generally  remains.  The  habitual  prolapsus,  which 
has  existed  for  years,  and  comes  on  whenever  the  pa- 
tient goes  to  stool,  is  the  case  which  is  most  difficult 
of  relief. 

The  treatment  of  prolapsus  ani  embraces  three  prin 
cipal  indications : 

1 .  The  speedy  reduction  of  the  prolapsed  part. 

2.  The  retention  of  the  reduced  bowel. 

3.  The  removal  and  avoidance  of  the  causes  b% 
which  the  disease  is  induced. 

In  general-,  when  the  case  is  recent  and  the  tumour 
not  of  immoderate  size,  the  reduction  may  be  accom- 
plished with  tolerable  ease,  by  putting  the  patient  in  a 
suitable  posture,  with  the  buttocks  raised  and  the  tho- 
rax depressed,  and  by  making  gentle  and  skilful  pres 
sure  either  with  Ihe  palm  of  the  .hand  or  fingers" 
When  difficulty  is  experienced,  the  patient,  jf  youmr  0r 
robust,  -may  be  bled,  and  the  part  be  fomented  The 
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large  intestines  may  also  be  emptied  by  means  of  a  mild 
unlrritating  clyster,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  oleum 
ricini  should  be  exhibited.  Ill  the  habitual  prolapsus 
ani  the  patient  himself  is  generally  accustomed  to  re- 
duce the  part,  or  it  goes  up  of  itself  when  he  lies  down. 
When,  however,  the  inflammation  and  swelling  are 
argent,  the  part  ought  on  no  account  to  be  irritated 
by  repeated  attempts  at  reduction.  The  practitioner 
should  rather  have  recourse  to  the  antiphlogistic  plan, 
especially  leeches,  fomentations,  pr  cold  washes,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  oleum  ricmi;  and"  when  the 
swelling  has  been  lessened  the  reduction  may  be  again 
attempted.  When  the  reduction  is  prevented  by  a 
spasmodic  resistance,  the  use  of  an  anodyne  poultice 
or  fomentations,  a  clyster  of  the  same  quality,  the 
warm  bath,  and  the  internal  use  of  opium,  are  the 
best  means.  Should  the  complaint  not  give  way  to 
the  preceding  remedies,  and  the  symptoms  become  more 
.and  more  pressing,  the  particular  situation  of  the  stric- 
"ture  should  be  examined  with  a  probe,  and  divided 
either  with  a  knife  and  director  or  with  a  concealed 
bistoury.  Some  writers  speak  of  the  employment  of 
a  speculum  ani ;  but  on  account  of  the  globuiar  form 
of  the  disease,  it  must  be  di.llicult  ol  application." 
Cases  are  recorded  ia  which  the  protruded  part,  either 
in  the  state  of  gangrene  or  of  chronic  hardness,  thick- 
eniug,  and  elongation,  has  been  removed  with  a  knife 
or  ligature.  (See  Cheselden's  Ana  omy,  Ac.  1741; 
Kerstens,  fiistoria  Scdis  procidu.cE,  resectionefeliater 
sanalx,  Kiton,  1779;  Wliately,"in  Mid.  Tracts  and 
Qbserv.  vol.  8,  No.  16.) 

However,  I  should  apprehend  that  in  the  circum- 
stance of  gangrene,  the  measures  best  .calculated  lor 
stopping  its  course,  detaching  the  sloughs,  and  keep- 
ins  up  the  patient"s  strength,  must  always  be  more 
prudent  than  such  an  operation. 

The  reduction  having  been  effected,  it  is  proper  to 
introduce  the  fore-finger  up  the  rectum  in  order  to  as- 
certain that  no  intussusception  exists  above  the  anus 
within  the  sphincter.  The  bowel  is  then  to  be  kept  in 
its  place  by  quietude  and  the  recumbent  posture,  and 
if  there  be  a  great  tendency  to  relapse  it  will  be  proper 
to  apply  to  the  fundament  a  piece  of  sponge  or  com- 
.presses,  supported  with  the  T  bandage.  But  if  such 
means  should  not  answer,  and  an  habitual  prolapsus 
ani  should  recur  a^ain  and  again,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quent  when  the  disease  has  been  neglected,  or  its 
causes  have  long  remained  unremoved,  the  apparatus 
described  by  Mr.  Gooch  may  be  tried  with  more  hope 
of  success.  {Chir.  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  150,  edit.  1792.) 
Others  have  used  perforated  balls  of  ivory.  Callisen 
found  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  ,sponge  within  the 
rectum,  fastened  to  a  silver  probe,  give  effectual  sup- 
port. In  France,  instruments  made  of  elastic  gum 
have  been  employed  with  advantage  for  supporting  the 
rectum.  -  {Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  444,  ed.  4.) 

On  account  of  the  elasticity  and  unirritating  quality 
of  this  substance,  I  conceive  it  is  better  calculated 
than  any  other  material  for  the  construction  ol'  such 
instruments.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  all 
foreign  bodies  in  the  rectum  create  senous  annoyance,. 
In  the  female  sex,  a  vaginal  pessary,  rather  prominent 
behind,  usually  hinders  the  recurrence  of  a  prolapsus 
ani. 

The  late  Mr.  Hey  published  some  highly  interesting 
remarks  on  the  cure  of  the  procidentia  ani  in  adults. 
In  one  gentleman  the  disease  took  place  whenever  he 
had  a  stool,  and  continued  for  some  hours,  the  gut  gra- 
dually retiring,  and  at  last  disappearing,  until  he  had 
■occasion  to  go  to  the  privy  again.  After  each  stool,  he 
nistd  to  place  himself  in  a  chair,  and  obtain  a  little  re- 
lief by  making  pressure  on  the  prolapsed  part;  andtie 
then  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed,  where  the  intes- 
tine by  degrees  regained  its  natural  situation.  While 
til"  bow  'lVas  down  there  was  a  copious  discharge 
<■  "    i.  nf  a  thin  mucous  fluid  blended  with  blood. 

the  pari  was  up,  the  anus  was  constantly  sur- 
m  i  ^h  - a  thin,  pendulous  flap  of  integuments,  ger 
T0U»t haCing  down  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of 
ne  n 'h  Around  the  arms  there  were  also  several  soft 
? e} -  -  .,f  a  bl  uish  colour,  situated  at  the  basis  and  at 
tubercUsof  abiufc." .  w  '  fl  These  were  evi. 
thuinuerpartofthep^ 

dently  formed  by -  e*ton  y rf  ^  habU_ 
patient,  pr™?";1* ^ £  had  been  afflicted  for  8C. 
ual  attacks  ^  Cach  stool,  protuberances  at 


and  mucus.  For  these  complaints  he  applied  to  Mr. 
Sharp,  who  gave  him  an  ointment  to  be  applied  after 
eachstoo'  s«me  soapy  pills  to  be  taken,  and  recom 
mended  fie  use  of  a  clyster  a  little  before  the  tune  of 
ttoinT  to  stool.  The  latter  remedy,  however,  could  not 
be  adopted,  and  no  material  benefit  was  derived  from 
the  others.  Some  years  afterward,  when  Mr  Hey  wan 
consulted,  the  loregoing  symptoms  continued ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  was  the  grievanc.  of  the  pmlap. 
sus,  which  came  on  at  every  time  ol  going  to  stool, 
and  lasted  for  several  hours.  This  judicious  surgeon 
at  first  advised  the  patient  to  wash  the  prolapsed  part 
with  a  lotion  composed  of  an  •  infusion  of  oak-bark, 
lime-water,  and  spirit  of  wine,  and  keeping  on  the  to 
mour  compresses,  wet  with  this  fluid,  and  supported 
by  the  T  bandage.  The  disease,  however,  was  too  ob 
stinate  to  be  cured  by  this  treatment.  Nor  could  Mr. 
Hey  succeed  in  reducing  the  bq,we)  when  it  came  down. 
"  Although  (says  he)  the  prolapsed  part  of  the  intestine 
consisted  of  the  whole  inferior  extremity  of  the  rec- 
tum, and  was  of  considerable  bulk,  yet  the  impediment 
to  reduction  did  not  arise  from  the  stricture  of  the 
sphincter  ani;  lor  i  could  introduce  my  finger  with 
ease' during  the  '  procidentia ;  but  it  seemed  to  arise 
frdm  the  relaxed  state  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  intes- 
tine and  of  the  cellular  membrane  which  connects  it 
with  the  surrounding  parts.  My  attempt  proved  vain 
as  to  its  immediate  object,  yet  it  suggested  an  idea 
wlutfi'  led  to  a  perfect  cure  of  this  obstinate  disorder 
The  relaxed  state  of  the  part  which  came  down  at 
every  evacuation,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  stricture 
in  the  sphincter  ani,  satisfied  me  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  afford  any  effectual  relief  to  my  patient  unless 
I  could  bring  about  a  more  firm  adhesion  to  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  membrane,  and  increase  the  proper 
action  of  the  sphincter.  Nothing  seemed  so  likely  to 
effect  these  purposes  as  the  removal  of  the  pendulous 
.flap  and  the  other  protuberances  which  surrounded  the 
anus."  This  operation  was  performed  on  the  13th  of 
November.  On  the  15th  the  gut  protruded  and  did 
not  gradually  retire  as  it  used  to  da  Mr.  Hey  at 
tempted  to  procure  ease  by  means  of  opiates  and  fo- 
mentations, and  avoided  immediately  trying  to  reduce 
the  prolapsed  part.  However,  the  prolapsus  conti 
nuedso  long  that  the  appearance  of  the  part  begauto 
alter,  and  therefore,  on  the  16th  he  made  an  attempt  at 
reduction,  and  succeeded  with  great  ease.  Howiver, 
as  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  hypogastrium  was  still 
complained  of,  the  patient  was  bled  in  the  evening, 
and  gently  purged  with  the  oleum  ricini.  These  means 
gave  "relief;  but  as  some  pain  in  the  belly  yet  continued, 
an  opiate  was  given.  A  low  diet,  linseed  tea,  lac 
'amygdalae,  <S£c.  were  ordered,  and  a  little  of  the  oleum 
ricini  every  morning,  or  every  other  morning,  with  an 
opiate  after  a  stool  had  been  procured.  "  By  proceed- 
ing in  this  manner  for  some  days,  regular  stools  were 
procured  without  any  permanent  inconvenience.  My 
patient  recovered  very  well,  and  was  freed  from  this 
distressing  complaint,  which  had  afflicted  hint  so  many 
years. -(See  Hey'sPract.  Obs.  p.  438,  A  c.  cd.'Z.) 

This  and  some  other  cases  which  this  gentleman 
has  related,  convincingly  exemplify  the  necessity  of 
paying  attention  to  the  removal  of  excrescences,  he- 
morrhoids, tmd  other  tumours,  situated  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum,-in  cases  of  prolapsus  ani;  forun 
less  this  object  be  accomplished,  the  disease  may  resist 
every  other  treatment.  Mr.  Ilowship  prefers  the  liga- 
ture for  the  extirpation  of  the  protuberances;  but 
heartily  commends  the  -principle  of  the  treatment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hey.-  (Pfact.  Obs.  on  Diseases  of  tkt 
Lower  Intestines,  p.  163,  ed.  3.)  An  elderly  gentleman, 
whom  I  know,  was  troubled  for  many  years  with  a 
prolapsus  ani,  which  used  to  come  on  several  time»a 
week,  sometimes  at  the  privy,  and  sometimes  on  otb?r 
occasions.  Several  of  the  first  surgeons  were  con- 
sulted, who  failed  hi  affording  permanent  benefit,  be 
cause  they  omitted  to  extirpate  some  hemorrhoidal  ex 
crescences,  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum; 
for,,  when  these  were  afterward  removed,  the  prolapsus 
ani  entirely  disappeared. 

Dupuytreji,  finding  that  the  excision  of  piles,  which 
so  often  accompany  prolapsus  ani,  commonly  prevented 
the  return  of  the  latter  complaint,  was  l'ed  to  cut  off 
more  or  less  considerable  portions  of  the  internal  mem 
braue  of  the  rectum.  However,  as  in  one  case  a  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage  took  place,  and,  in  another,  a  tedious 
suppuration,  he  has  subsequently  adopted  the  plan  of 
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removing  a  certain  number  of  the  projecting  folds, -which 
niay  be  Seen  converging  from  the  circumference  to  the 
rcjargin  of  the  anus.  He  lakes  hold  of  them*  with  liga- 
ture-forceps, a  little  flattened  at  onp  end,  and  puts  them 
off  with  scissors  curved  on  their  flat  side.  This  prac- 
tice is  similar  to  that  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Hey. 
Dupuytren,  in  his  first  method,  used  to  cut  away  the 
mucous  membrane  itself;  in  the  last,  only  the  folds  of 
skin  at  the  margin  of  the  anus  are  removed.  A  woman 
had  had  a  constant  prolapsus  ani  for  ten  years ;  when 
she  was  in  the  upright  posture,  the  swelling  was  ten 
inches  in  one  diameter,  and  seven  in  the  other ;  it  hin- 
dered her  from  walking,  and  continually  discharged  a 
mixture  of  blood  and  mucus.  Dupuytren  removed  five 
or  six  of  the  projecting  folds  from  without  inwards. 
The  patient,  who  used  to  have  more  than  twenty  stools 
a.day,  now  went  six  days  without  »ne ;  on  the  seventh, 
however,  an  abundant  evacuation'  took  place,  and  the 
•prolapsus  never  returned.  Merely  simple  dressings  are 
needed. — (See  Journ.  Vniversel  des  Sciences  M.d.  No. 
81,  Sept.  1822.) 

The  last  indication  in  the,  treatment'  is  the  removal 
and  avotdanee  of  all  such  causes  as  are  known  to  have 
a  tendency  to  bring  on  the  complaint.  In  infants',  a 
fresh  protrusion  of  the  reeturn,  may  sometimes  be  pre- 
vented by  making  them. sit  on  a* high  close-stool,  with 
their  feet  hanging  freely  down.  Every  thing  tending 
to  cause  either,  diarrhoea  or  costiveness  .should  be 
avoided.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  however,  there  is 
an  inclination  to  costiveness,  which  musf  be  obviated 
by  the  mildest  means.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Hey  used 
to  prescribe  half  an  ounce  of  the  oleum  ricini,  which 
is  to  be  taken  every  morning,  or  every  other  morning, 
as  circumstances  may  require.  The  same  practitioner 
sometimes  also  employed,  in  addition  to  this  medicine, 
a  clyster  composed  of  a  pint  of  water-gruel,  and  a  large 
spoonful  of  treacle..  The  tone  of  the  relaxed  intestine 
is«o  be  restored  by  the  continued  use  of  cold  clysters, 
made  with  the  decoction  of  oak-bark,  alum,  and  vine- 
gar. In  one  obstinate  case,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hey, 
he  recommended  the  following  lotion  for  washing  the 
part  during  the  state  of  prolapsus,  and  he  also  advised 
its  application  to  the  anus  in  the  intervals,  by  means  of 
a.  thick  compress,  supported  by  the  T  bandage.  ft. 
Aqua?  calcis  simplicis  ibij.  Cort.  querelas  contus.'  §  iv. 
f.  infusum  per  hehdomadam,  et  colaturas  adde  sp.  vini 
rect.  liv.  ft.  lotio.  — (See  Hey's  Pract.  Obs.  p.  442. 
ed.  2.)  f  ' 

Irritability  of  the  rectum,may  be  lessened  with  opium 
The  intussusception  of  the  higher  part  of  .the  bowel, 
especially  of  the  colon,  or  ccecum,  causing  a  protrusion 
at'  the  anus,  is  always  insurable,  as  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  art  to  rectify  the  displacement.  Some  extra- 
ordinary cases  prove,  however,  that  large  portions  of 
the  intestinal  canal  thus  inverted,  may  be  separated  and 
lionf'  patienls  recover— (See  Intussuscep- 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  when  an  artificial  anus  is 
complicated  with  prolapsus,  the  case  very  rarely  ad- 
mits of  cure.— (See  Inquiry  into  the  Process  of  Nature 
in  repairing  Injuries  of  the  Intestines,  p.  3.74 ) 

Surgical  writers  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
confounding  together  prolapsus  ani  and  intussusception 
In  the  latter  disease,  they  have  even  fallen  into  the 
error  of  supposing,  that  the  whole  of  the  rectum  be- 
comes everted,  in  consequence  of  the  relaxation  of  the 
sphincter  and  levatores  ani,  and  that  it  then  draws  after 
it  other  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal.  But  they  ou»ht 
to  have  been  undeceived  by  the  strangulation,  whtoh 
sometimes  occurs  under  such  circumstances,  and  which" 
riot  only  throws  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  displaced  part,  but  even  sometimes  brings 
on  mortification.  Besides,  the  connexions  of  the  rec- 
k  l  Xe  nc'Shbouring  parts,. by  means  of  the  cel- 
of  surrounds  ^  md  the  attachment 

of  this  intestine  o  the  posterior  surface  of  the  urinary 

no  slble'  rel4thlUe  ab°Ve  °rigin  0f  the  complaint  fm- 
po^ible.  Such  an  explanation  could  only  be  admitted 
with  regard  to  those  protrusions  of  the  Ltum  wh  ch 
come  on  in  a  very  slow  manner.  It  could  not  apply  to 
certain  cases  in  winch  the  everted  intestine  preset  s 
itselt  in  the  form  of  an  enormous  tumour.  Fabricius 
ab  Aquapcndonte  met  with  cases  of  prolapsus  of  the 
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womau  from  parturition.  Nor  Is  a  more  satisfactory 
reason  assigned  for  these  cases,  by  supposing,  that  they 
originate  from  a  relaxation  of  the  villous  coat  of  the 
rectum,  and  its  separation  from  the  muscular  one.  We 
are  not  authorized  to  imagine,  that  such  a  separation 
can  take  place  to  a  considerable  extent,  nor  so  suddenly 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  sometimes  remarked 
in  this  disease. 

Accurate  observations  long  ago  removed  nil  doubt 
upon  this  subject.  In  the  Mejncires  de  PAr.ad'mie  de 
Chirurgie,  t.  11,  ed.  in'l2mo.>  is  an  account  of  a  pre- 
tended prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  which,  after  death, 
was  discovered  to  be  an  eversion  of  the  ccecum,  the 
greater  part  of  the  colon  being  found  at  the  lower  end 
of  this  intestine,  and  most  oi>  the  rectum  at  its  upper 
part,  This  eversion  began  at  the  distance  Of  more 
than  eleven  inches  from  the  anus,  and  terminated  about 
five  or  six  from  this  opening,  the  tumour  formed  by 
the  disease  having  been  reduced  spine  time  hefQre  the 
child's,  death:  It  was  impossible  to  ditw  back  the 
everted  part,  in  consequence  of  the  adhesidns  which  it 
had  contracted.  Another  dissection  evinced  the  same 
fact.  A  eluld,  having  suffered  very  acute  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  after  receiving  a  blow,  'had  a  prolapsus  of 
intestine  through  the  anus,  about  six  or  seven  inches 
long.  This  was  taken  for  a  prolapsus  of  the  rectum. 
After  death,  the  termination  of  the  protruded  bowel 
was  found  to  be  the  ccecum,  which  had  passed  through 
the  colon  and  rectum— (See  Intussusception.) 
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ANUS  ARTIFICIAL. 

.u  ThisJ  siSnin-es  a«  accidental  opening  in  the  parietcs  of 
the  abdomen,  to  which  opening  some  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal cana  tends,  and  through  which  the  feces  are. 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  discharged. 

An  artificial  anus  is  always  preceded  by  an  iniurv  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  either  a  penetrating  wound  of  the 
abdomen,  ulceration  of  the  bowel,  and  the  burstins  of 
an  abscess  externally ;  an  operation,  in  which  the  pre- 
ternatural opening  is  purposely  made,  with  the  view  of 
saving  life,  in  particular  cases  of  imperforate  amis- 
an  accidental  wound  of  the  gut  in  the  operatibn  for" 
hernia;  or,  lastly,  and  most  commonly,  mortification 
of  the  bowel,  the  effect  of  the  violence  and  long  cor" 
unuance  of  the  strangulation  of  the  part.  All  thesf 
cases  are  farther  divisible  into  such  as  are  attended 

TnH  i^h™"10"^3  portion  of  tne  intestinal  tube; 
and  into  those  which  are  not  accompanied  with  anv 
such  loss  of  substance.  y 
Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  injury  .which  the  bowel 
ha?  sustained,  one  thing  here  invariably  happens,  viz. 
he  adhesion  of  the  two  divided  portions  of  ?he  intes- 
tine to  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  parietes  cf  the 
abdomen.  This  occurrence,  which  has  the  most  salu- 
tmy  effect  m  preventing  extravasation  of  the  contents 
of  the  bowel  m  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  is  produced 
by  inflammation,  which  precedes  gangrene,  and  follows 
wopnds.-(See  CEUvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  352— 

When,  in  strangulated  hernia,  the  case  is  not  re- 
lieved by  the  usual  means,  or  when  the  necessary  ope- 
ration has  not  been  practised  in  time,  the  protruded 
bowel  sloughs ;  the  adjoining  part  of  it  adheres  to  the 
neck  of  the  hernial  sac ;  and  the  gangrenous  mischief 
spreads  from  within  outwards.  If  the  patient  live  1or» 
enough,  and  an  incision  in  the  tumour  be  not  now 

!  W'-.U  •  H  r.r    rnnvn    n..nn:«~n  I'.,*-...    I  —     .  1  


rectum,"  y^^^a&^^^LS^StJl^  Fractised>  one  or  more  openings  sooq  form  in  the  in- 

and  as  large  a*  the  fist.   In  the  M  Zi^T,      Z       '  'eSu1men,'V  and>  through  these  apertures,  the  feces  are 

de  la  Nature,  is  the  ^m^^J^  ?-es  a 
sort,  which  was  two  feet  ldhg,  and  occurred  hi  a 


freer  vent  to  the  excrement.  But  when  an  inctejorTis 
.made,  the  feces  are  more  readily-  discharged,  antl  as 
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Mr.  Travers  has  related,  thi3  ic  sometimes  the  best 
mode  of  relief. 

"  In  tire  ordinary  situation  of  hernia  (as- this  gentle- 
man has  correctly  explained),  the  portions  of  intestine 
embraced  by  the  stricture  occupy  a  position  nearly 
parallel.  Their  contiguous  su/es  mutually  adhere  ;  in  , 
the  remainder  of  their  circumference  they  adhere  to 
the  peritoneum,  lining  or  forming  the  stricture.  The 
existing  adhesion  of  the  contiguous  sides,  strengthened 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  parts  in  contactjferisnfes  a  par-' 
tial  continuity  upon  the  separation  of  the  sphacelated 
part.  The  line  of  separation  is  the  lineof  stricture.  It 
commences  on  that  side  of  the  gut  which  is  in  direct 
contact  with  the  stricture.  As  the  separation  advances, 
the  opposite  adhering  sides  may  perhaps  recede  some- 
what, and  a-  little,  enlarge  the  angle  of  union.  But  it 
is  ever  afterward  an  angle ;  and,  where  the  perito- 
neum is  deficient,  the  canal  is  simply  covered  in  by 
granulations  .from  tjie  cellular  membrane  of  the  pa- 
rietes,  coalescing  with  those  of  tire  external  or  cellular 
surface  of  the  peritoneum."— (On  the  Process  of  Na- 
ture in^repairing  Injuries  qf  tke  Intestines,  p.  300.) 
K  must  be  confessed,  that  few  surgeons  have  enter- 
tained sufficiently  accurate  ideas  of  the  changes  which, 
happen  ardund  the  wohnded  or  mortified  portion  of  in- 
testine, when  an  artificial  anus  is  produced  ;  and, 
though  Desault's  account  was  excellent,  as  far  as  it 
went,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1809.  when  Scarpa  pub- 
lished his  valuable  work  on  Hernia,  that  the  whole 
process  of  nature  on  such  occasions  was  completely 
elucidated.  The  hernial  sac  (says  he)  does  not  always 
partake  ot  gangrene  with  the  viscera  contained  in  a 
hernia,  and  even  when  it  does  slough,  since  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  dead  parts  happens  on  the  outside  of  the, 
abdominal  ring,  there  almost  always  remains  in  this 
situation  a  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  per- 
fectly sound.  It  may  he.  said,  therefore,  that  in  all 
cases,  immediately  ifter  the  detachment  of  the  morti- 
fied intestine,  whether  it  happen  within  or  on  the  out- 
side of  the  ring,  the  two  orifices  of  the  gut  are  en- 
veloped in  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  which,  soon 
becoming  adherent  to  them  by  the  effect  or  inflamma- 
tion, serves.for  a  certain  time  to  direct  the  feces  to- 
wards the  external  wound,  and  to  prevent  their  effu- 
sion in  the  abdomen.  In  proportion  as  the  outer  wound 
diminishes,  the  external  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  her- 
nial sac  also  .contracts ;  but,  that  part  which  embraces 
the  orifices  of  the  intestine  gradually  becomes  larger, 
and  at  lengths  forms  a  kind  of  membranous,  funnel- 
shaped,  intermediate  cavity,  which  makes  the  commu- 
nication between  the  two  parts  of  the  bowel.  How- 
ever, according  to  Scarpa's  investigation,  this  adhesion 
of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  round  the  two  orifices  of 
the  gut,  does  not  hinder  the  latter  from  gradually  quitting 
the  ring,  and  becoming  more  and  more  deeply  placed 
in  the  cavity  Of  the  abdomen.  The  base  of  the  above- 
described  funnel-shaped  membranous  cavity  corres- 
ponds to  the  bowel,  and  its  apex  tends  towards  the 
wound  or  fistula. 

But  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  there  are 
some  other  circumstances,  which  every  surgeon  should 
well  understand,  and  his  ignorance  of  them  would  not 
be  excusable,  on  the  ground  of  their  not  having  been, 
like  the  funnel-shaped  membranous  cavity,  forming 
the  communication  between  the  two  orifices  of  the 
bowel,  only  a  discovery  of  recent  date ;  for  they  were 
fully  explained  many  years  ago.  I  here  allude  to  the 
exact  position  of  the  two  portions  of  the  bowel,  with 
respect  to  each  other,  the  direction  of  their  orifices,  the 
angle  or  ridge  between  therp.  and  the  difference  in  their 
diameters.  The  first  of  these  circumstances. viz.  the' 
position  of  the  two  parts  of  the  bowel,  was  correctly' 
described  byyMorand,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  is  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Travers,  who  represents  them  as  occupying 
a  position  nearly  parallel,  and  cites  an  interesting  ob- 
servation recorded  by  Pipelet.  The  patient  was  a  wo- 
man, 56  years  old;  the  loopjpf  spoiled  gut  was  fiom 
five  to  six  inches  long ;  the  contents  of  the  bowel  wtre 
discharged  through  the  wound  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  an  artificial  anus  was  established.  'Some  acci- 
dental obstruction  occurred  ;  a  purgative  was  given, 
which  operated  in  the  natural  way  ;  and,  in  fifteen 
days,  the  wound  was  healed.  She  lived  in  perfect 
health  <o  the  age  of  82,  when  she  died  of  a  disease  not 
connected  with  this  rhalsdy.  Pipelot  examined  the 
body,  and  lias  given  a  figure  representing  the  union. 


The  linn  t  the  intestine  formed  an  acute  angle,  wheri 
it  adhei  e  .  to  the  peritoneum,  opposite  to  the  crural  arch 
The  cyl  ider  is  evidently  much  contracted.  1  ipelet 
particul  .rly  dwells  uircn  the  angular  position  and  con- 
striction  of  the  tune  at  the  point  of  union.  I  lie  lower 
contiiu-ation  of  the  intestinal  tube  was  also  remarked 
to  be  more  contracted  than  the  upper  portion  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance correctly  referred,  by  Mr.  Travers,  to  the 
undiluted  state  of  the  bowels,  situated  between  the 
artificial  and  the  natural  anus.— (See  Mtm.  de  I  Acad, 
de  Chir.  t;4,  p.  164;  and  Travers  on  Inmries  of  the 
Intestines,  p.  364.)  The  two  ends  of  the  bowel,  as 
Scarpa  has  observed,  are  always  found  lying  in  a  more 
or  less  parallel  manner  by  ttie  side  of  each  other;  the 
upper,  with  its  orifice  open,  and  directed  towards  tho. 
external  wound  by  the  feces,  which  issue  from  it, 
while  the  lower,  which  gives  passage  to  nothing,  be- 
comes less  capacious,  and  is  retracted  farther  imo  the 
abdomen.  'Hence,  the  breach  in  the  intestinal  canal  is  • 
never  repaired  by  the  orifices  of  The  upper  and  lowei 
portions  of  the  bowels  reuniting,  coalescing,  and  run- 
ning, as  it  were,  into  each  other.  Indeed,  they  meet  at 
a  very  acute  angle ;  the  axis  of  one  does  *iiot  cprres- 
pond  to  that  of  the  other ;  and  their  orifices  never  lie 
exactly  opposite  each  other.  It  is  in  short  by  means 
of  the,  funnel-shaped  cavity,  formed  by  the  remains  of 
the' hernial  sac,  that  the  two  parts  of  the  bowel  com- 
municate, and  the  feces,  in  order  to  get  from  the  upper 
into  the  lower  continuation  of  the  intestine,  must  first 
'pass  ii:  a  semicircular  track  through  that  funnel-shaped 
cavity  ;  there  being  between  the  orifices  of  the  bowel, 
directly  opposite  to  the  communication  between  the 
cavity  of  the  intestine  and  that  of  the  funnel-shaped 
membrane,  a  considerable  projection^  or.  jutting  angle, 
forming  a  material  additional  obstacle  to  the  direct 
passage  of  the  feces  from  the  upper  into  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  intestinal  tube— {Scarpa  sulV  Ernie  Mf- 
■morie,  Nat.  Chirurgiche,  Milano,  1809.) 

Desault,  after  noticing  the  efficiency  of  the  adhesions,^ 
between  the  injured  part  of  the  bowel  and  the  edge  of 
the  opening  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  in  prevent- 
ing extravasation,  remarks,  that  if  such  adhesions  were 
entire,  the  abdominal  parietes  would  form  a  substitute 
for  the  portion  of  the  canal  which  has  been  destroyed; 
and  the  contents  of  the  bowel  would  continue  to  pass 
as  usual  towards  the  anus,  if  the  portions  of  the  intes- 
tine, separated  and  adherent  to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
did  not  form  such  an  acute  angle  as  obstructs  the  pas- 
sage of  the  intestinal  matter.  The  more  acute  this 
angle  is,  the  greater  is  the  obstruction  ;  when  the  two 
parts  of  the  bowel  lie  nearly  parallel,  the  entrance  intp 
the  lower  portion  of  tire  canal  is  completely  prevented; 
but,  if  they  meet  at  a  right  angle;  then  more  or  less  of 
the  contents  of  the  upper  portion  may  be  transmitted 
into  the  lower.  The  first  disposition  chiefly  happens, 
when  a  considerable  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  has 
been  destroyed,  or  when  the  tube  has  been  completely ' 
divided;  while  the  second  posture  is  principally  re-, 
marked  in  ail  cases  where  the  injury  has  been  less 
extensive.  And  it  is  plain,  that  the  possibility  of  a 
cure  depends  materially  on  the  kind  of  angle  at 
which  the  two  portions  of  bowel  meet,  and  that  the 
projection  of  the  internal  fraenum,  or  jutting  membra- 
nous ridge  between  the  two  orifices,  is  always  a 
greater  or  less  obstacle  to  the  cure. 

With  respect  to  the  diminution  which  occurs  in  the 
diameter  of  the  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  between 
the  artificial  opening  and  the  natural  anus,  BesauJt 
admits  the  correctness  of  the  observation,  but  entirely 
dissents  from  such  authors  as  have  spoken  of  the 
change,  as  sometimes  proceeding  s»  far,  that  an  oblite- 
ration of-  that  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  the  con- 
sequent^. The  mucus  secreted  within  it  suffices  for 
preventing  this  obliteration  *  a  .secretion  .which,  in 
these  cases,  is  copious,  and  is  partly  voided  from  the 
rectum  in  the  form  of  white  flakes.  And  if  any  far- 
ther proof  were  needed,  that  the  bowels  between  tho 
artificial  and  natural  anus  remain  pervious,  it  is  fur- 
nished by  the  fact,  that  in  cases  of  artificial  anus,  the 
lower  continuation  of  the  tube  frequently  becomes  in- 
verted, and  protrudes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kind  of 
obliteration  above  spoken  of,  has  never  been  demon- 
strated by-dissection;  it  was  notobserved  by  Lecat,  in 
the  examination  of  the  body  of  a  person,  who  died 
twelve  years  atler  the  entire  cessation  of  the  passage 
of  feces  per  anum;  nor  was  it  found  to  exist  bv  Be- 
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sault,  when  he  «  pened  a  patient  who  died  of  marasmus 
in  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  in  consequence  of  an  artificial  amis, 
which  communicated  with  the  ileum,  and  had  lasted 
tw"o  years.—  (lEuvr.  dc  Default,  t.  2,  p.  354-356.) 

However  proper  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus 
n  ay  be,  in  many  cases,  in  which  the  patient's  life  de- 
pends upon  the  event,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
consequence  is  a  most  afflicting  and  disgusting  in- 
firmity. Thfe  truth  cannot  be"denied ;  though $he  feces 
whiqh  axe  discharged,  from  not  having  'been  So  long- 
retained  in  the  bowels,  may  not  be  so  fetid  as  those 
which  are  evacuated  in  the"  ordinary  way.  As  the 
opening,  which  gives  vent  to  the 'excrement;  is  not  en- 
dued with  the  same  organization  as  the  lower  end  of 
the  re"ctum,  and1  as,  in  particular,  it  is  not  furnished 
with  any  sphincter  capable  of  contracting  and  relaxing 
iuetf  as  occasion  requires,  the  feces  are  continually 
escaping  without  any  knowledge  of  the  circumstance 
on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Hence  the  uncleanly  state 
of  the  parts  around  the  external  opening ;  and  their 
frequently  excoriated  fungous  state. 1  Some  persons  in 
this  state,  among  th'e  number  of  those  whose  histories 
are  on  record,  made  use  of  a  metal  box,  in  which  their 
excrement  was  received.  Schenckius  relates  the  case 
of  an  officer,  who  was  wounded  in  -the  belly,  and  who 
allowed  his  feces  to  escape  into  a  vessel  made  for  the 
purpose.   Djonis  mentions  a  similar  case,   •     .  * 

Mospati  also  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery the  history  of  a  wounded  man,  in  whom  an  artifi- 
cial anus  took  place,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  in  the 
abdomen  below  the  right  hypoehondrium.  His  excre- 
ment used  to  be  received  in  a  tin  box,  fastened  to  him 
with  a  belt.  The  wound  received  a  leaden  cannula,  to 
which  the  tin  box  was  accommodated. 

Uricleanliness  is  not  the  only  inconvenience  of  an 
artificial  anus.  Persons  have,been  known  to  be  quite 
'debilitated 'by  the  affliction,  and  even  ultimately  to  die 
in  consequence  of  it.  This  is  liable  to  happen,  when- 
ever the  intestinal  canal  is  opened  very  high  up,  so  that 
the  aliment  escapes  before  chylification  is  completed, 
and.  the  nutritious  part  of  the  food  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  lacteals.  In  tins  circumstance,  the  patient  be- 
comes emaciated,  and  sometimes  perishes,  as  Desaulfr 
qad  an  opportunity  of  observing  ;  and  examples  of 
which  are  also  recorded  by  Hoin  and  Le  Blanc.  In 
cases  of  this  description,  the  matter  voided  has  little 
fetor,  and  is  frequently  sourish.  In  all  instances,  the 
matter  is  evacuated  involuntarily,  because  there  is 
nothing  like  a  sphincter.  But  when  the  opening  onlj- 
interests  the  lower  convolutions  of  the  ileum,  or,  what 
is  more  frequent,  when  it  has  occurred  in  the  large  in- 
testines, the  danger  is  less  serious,  and  patients  in  this 
state  are  often  noticed  performing  all  their  functions 
very  well ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  colic,  to  which 
they  are  subject,  enjoying  as  good  health  as  they  did 
previously  to  their  having  the  present  disease.  In  such 
examples,  the  matter  voided  is  more  fetid,  its  discharge 
does  not  follow  so  quickly  its  introduction  into  the 
stomach,  and  it  is  retained  for  a  longer  time. 

Many  patients  afflicted  with  an  artificial  anus  void 
no  feces  at  all  from  the  rectum ;  but  occasionally,  a 
hick  whitish  substance,  which  is  the  mucous  secre- 
tion of  the  portion  of  the  large  intestines  nearest  to 
the  anus.  Under  certain  circumstances,  the  quantity 
of  this  mucus  discharged  is  more  copious. — (Desault, 
vol.  cit.  p.  359.) 

The  most  grievous  occurrence  to  which  persons  with 
an  artificial  anus  are  exposed,  is  a  prolapsus  of  the 
^)owel,  similar  to  what  sometimes  happens  through 
the  artus,  with  respect  to  the  rectum.  The  descent  of 
the  bowel  is  sometimes  simple,  only  affecting  a  portion 
of  the  intestinal  canal  just  above  or  below  the  opening. 
On  other  occasions  the  complaint  is  double,  the  bowel 
both  above  and  below  the  opening  being  prolapsed. 
This  descent  of  the  intestine  forms  a  tumour,  the  dimen- 
sion's of  which  vary  considerably  in  different  subjects. 
When  the  protrusion  is  caused  by  the  upper,  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  the  fecqs  are  voided  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tumour,  and  when  the  swelling  consists 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowel,  the  e'xerement  is 
evacuated  at  the  base  of  the  prolapsed  part.  B/  ob- 
serving this  evacuation  when  the  tumour  i3  double,  it 
.in  easy  to  know  to  which  end  of  the  intestinal  canal 
each  protruded  portion  belongs.  This  consequence 
of  an  artificial' anuses  very  serious,  because  it  greatly 
increases  the  inconvenience  which  the  patient  suffers. 
.Sjfnetimes  the  tumour  is  exquisitely  sensible;  and 


occasionally,  when  theeversion  of  the  intestine  is  con- 
siderable, a  strangulation  is  produced,  which  puts  the 
patient's  life  in  danger.    <  • 

I  apprehend  no  well-informed  surgeon,  of  the  pre- 
sent day  can  doubt  that  formerly  the  frequency  of  arti- 
ficial ani  after  hernia  was  seriously  increased  by  the 
afiswd  measures  sometimes  adopted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  them ;  and  as  Mr.  Travers  has 
rightly  observed,  the  cases  reported  by  the  old  surgeons, 
if  tljey  prove  any  thing,  prove  this:  "that  the  canal 
had  been  very  generally  restored,when  the  artificial  anus 
was  reckoned  upon  as  inevitable,  and  that  where  an  offi- 
eious-solicitnde  hud  been  at  work  to  prevent  if,  showing 
itself  in  an  active  interference  with  the  arrangements 
of  nature,  the  case  lias  terminated  in  artificial  anus; 
so  that  |he  event  either  way  has  been  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  the  surgeon.  The  fear  of  doing  too  little,  or 
tbo  much,  applies  only  to  the  pernicious  customs  of  di- 
lating the  stricture,  displacing,  amputa"ting,,and  sew- 
ing the  intestine  ;  theg'eneral  adoption  of  which  prac- 
tice fully  accounts  to  my  mind  for  the  number  of  arti- 
ficial ani,  which  are  the  sequelae  of  hernia." — (Op.  cit. 
p.  367.)  * 

The  treatment  of  an  artificial  anus  is  either  pallia- 
tive or  radical,  The  first  consists  in  obviating  the  ha- 
bitual uncleanliness  produced  by  the  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  the  .intestinal  matter,  and  in  relieving  such 
bad  symptoms  as  may  arise  from  the  disorder. 

The  first  indication  is  fulfilled  by  the  employment  of 
silver  or  tin  machines,  which  are  either  kept  applied 
to  the  external  opening  by  means  of  a  spring,  or  form 
receptacles  placed  more  or  less  off  the  artificial  anus, 
from  which  the  intestinal  matter  is  transmitted  through 
a  tube,  kept  constantly  in  the  opening.  In  general, 
says  Desault,  as  elastic  gum  is  supple,  light,  and  ca- 
pable of  taking  any  shape,  it  is  the  best  material  for 
•the  construction  of  such  instruments,  which,  however, 
raiely  answer  their  purpose  completely,  and  always 
give  the  patient  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

As  for  the  second  indication,  Richter,  with  the  view 
of  hindering  the  too  quick  escape  of  the  intestinal  mat- 
ter, and  the  death  of  the  patient  from  this  cause,  pro- 
posed covering  the  opening  for  a  certain  time  with  a 
piece  of  sponge,  supported  by  an  elastic  bandage1  or 
truss.  But  Loeffler  found  this  method  objectionable, 
as  it  was  apt  to  bring  on  colic,  constipation,  and  an 
inflamed  excoriated  state  of  the  skin. 

When  the  outer  opening  is  disposed  to  contract  too 
much,  and  inconveniences  arise  from  this  change,  Sa1 
batier  is  an  advocate  for  preventing  such  closure  by 
means  of  a  tent,  or  skoin  of  silk,  introduced  into  the 
aperture,  and  changed  very  often  for  the  sake  of  clean- 
liness ;  while  others  prefer  a  ring  of  i.yoi;y  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  the  irritation  produced  by  the  matter  im- 
bibed by  this  sort  of  tent,  and  in  particular  the  liability  . 
of  the  bowel  to  protrude,  and  be  strangulated  in  the 
opening  of  the  ivory  ring,  are  found  strong  objections 
to  these  practices ;  and  according  to  Desault,  the  sponge 
employed  by  Richter  also  occasions  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
conation  by  the  irritation  of  the  fluid  which  is  lodged 
in  it. 

For  the  purposes  of  hindering  a  protrusion  of  the 
gut,  of  keeping  the  opening  sufficiertt'y  pervious,  of 
relieving  any  uneasiness  and  tenesmus,  of  hindering 
the  intestinal  matter  from  escaping  in  the  intervals  of 
dressing,  and  confining  it  long  enough  for  the  adequate 
nourishment  of  the  patient,  Desault  preferred  a  linen 
tent  or  stopper  covered  by  a  pad  of  charpie,  compresses, 
and  a  tight  bandage.  At  first,  says  he,  the  patient 
feels  some  uneasiness  from  this  plan,  and  slight  colics 
may  he  the  consequence  of  it :  but,  by  degrees,  the 
parts  become  habituated  to  their  new  state,  and  every 
thing  goes  on  well.  With  respect  to  the  employment 
of  tents  and  plugs  with  the  views  above  indicated,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  the  practice  can  rarely  be  advisa- 
ble ;  and  that  any  necessity' for  it  may  be  obviated  by 
attention  to  diet,  and  the  occasional  exhibition  of  laxa- 
tive medicines  and  clysters,  as  will  be  hereafter  nor 
ticed  When  the  gut  protrudes,  its  reduction  is  to  be 
effected  in  the  same  way  as  a  common  prolapsus  ani ; 
but  serious  difficulty  will  occur  when  the  protruded 
part  is  inflamed,  thickened,  and  of  considerable  size. 
Indeed,  surgeons  have  usually  regarded  the  reduction 
as  impracticable  in  these  circumstances  :  but  accord- 
ing to  Desault  this  is  not  the  case,  as  compression  with 
a  bandage,  kept  up  for  some  days,  will  succeed,  Cafe 
must  be  taken,  however,  to  leave  a  sufficient)  opening 
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for  the  passage  of  the  feces.  Whatever  may  be  the 
size  of  the  protrusion,  Desault  argues,  that  it  should 
be  the  invariable  rule  of  the  surgeon  to  endeavour  to 
return  the  part  by  the  means  here  suggested.— (See 
(Jb.uvres  Our.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  361 ,  A  c.) 

The  radical  cure  is  what  is  next  to  be  considered. 
The  business  of  the  surgeon  is  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  anus;  but  when  the  event  lias 
occurred,  and  particularly,  when  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  stools  is  discharged  in  this  way,' no  attempt 
must  be  made  to.stop  up  the  opening  without  a  great 
deal  of  -onriideration  ;  for.  any  effort  of  this  kind, 
made  under  circumstances  which  do  not  ms tlly  it, 
may  be  the  means  of  exposing  the  patient*  life  » the 
most  alarming  danger.  Sometimes,  indeed  without 
any  interference  of  the  surgeon,  the  outward  opening 
contracts,  and  the  issue  of  the  intestinal  matter  being 
obstructed,  pain  and  tenesmus  -are  excited  ;  and  the 
name  consequences  may  be  produced  by  any  swelling 
and  enlargement  of  the  projecting  ridge,  situated  .be- 
tween the  two  portions  of  the  bowel.  In  two  cases 
Puv  found  this  swelling  take  place  in  such  a  degree, 
that  the  patients  fell  victims  to  the  complete  stoppage 
of  the  intestinal  contents.  The  symptoms  which  arise 
are  then  similar  to  those  which  happen  m  strangu- 
lated hernia.  Hoiti,  Le  Blanc,  and  Sabatier  also  cite 
instances,  in  which  the  patients  lost  their  lives  by  gan- 
grene, brought  on  by  this  species  of  strangulation.— 
( Desault,  vol.  cit.  p,  300.)  '      '  "  >    •  ' 

There  is  a  period  (says  Mr.  Travers),  at  which  the 
function  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  canal,  with  a  little 
assistance,  maybe  restored.  The  natural  order  of 
events  connected  with  this  reebvery  has  been  mis- 
taken and  inverted.  Practitioners  have  closed  the 
■wound  instead  of  conducting  the  matter  by  purga- 
tives and  clysters  into  the  large  intestines^  ■  Now,  the 
wound  will  never  fail  to  heai,  when  the  matter  reco- 
vers its  accustomed  route ;  but  this  condition  cannot 
be  reversed.  The  restoration  is  safest  when  most 
gradual ;  when  there  is  evidence  of  an  existing  sym- 
pathy between  the  repair  of  structure  and  the  return 
of  function.  According  to  the  same  gentleman,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  well-timed  exhibition  of 
a  single  purgative  might  often  prove  effectual.  "  If' 
the  food  is  rapid  and  little  changed  in  its  passage,  it 
should  be  pultaceous  and  nutritive,  and  given  in  mode- 
rate quantity  at  short  intervals ;  while  injections  of 
the  same  kind  should  be  administered  at  least  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  retained  as  long  as  possible." 
He  states  that  by  such  means  patients  may  be  nou- 
rished for  many  weeks.  If  the  discharge  is  sparing, 
and  does  not  readily  escape,  he  recommends  an  occa- 
sional purgative  in  less  than  ordinary  quantity.  He 
disapproves  of  other  medicines,  especially  stimulants, 
and  all  such  food  as  is  difficult  of  digestion,  giving  e 
general  preference  to  animal  food  in  a  gelatinous  fonn 
He  bestows  just  praise  on  strict  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness, and,  in  opposition  to  Desault  and  Sabatier,  con- 
demns the  employment  of  tents  aud  sponges. — (Op. 
cit.  p.  371.373.)  ■ 

Numerous  cases  on  record  fttrnish  abundance  of 
proof,  that  the  feces,  after  being  voided  for  several 
months  from  tie  wound  produced  by  the  operation  for 
hernia,  frequently  resume  their  natural  course.  Facts 
of  this  kind,  which  in  general  may  be  said  to  be  com 
mon  when  the  intestine  is  without  loss  of  substance, 
are  not  very  rare  even  when  more  or  less  of  the  bowel 
has  been  destroyed  by  gangrene  ; .  and  many  illustra- 
tions of  this  remark  may  be  found  111  the  writings  of 
De  la  Peyronie,  Louis,  Petit,  Pott,  Le  Dran,  &c.  The 
greater  number  of  these  instances  of  success,  as  al- 
ready stated,  were  the  result  of  the  most  simple,  un- 
officious  treatment,  or  rather  of  the  undisturbed,  and 
very  little  assisted,  efforts  of  nature. 

In  the  radical  cure  of  an  artificial  anus,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  general  indications  laid  down  by  Desault : 
J  To  reduce  the  gut  when  it  protrudes  and  is  everted. 
2  To  prevent  the  issue  of  the  feces  from  the  wound, 
so  that  the/mavbe  obliged  to  pass'  on  towards  ihe 
rectum  at  the  same. time  that  thc'healing  of  the  exter- 
nal opening  is  to  be  promoted-  3.  To  obviate  any  in- 
ternal impediments  to  the  passage  of  the  matter  into 
the'lower  part'  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
How  the  first  of  these  objects  is  to  be  accomplished  in 
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answers  the  double  object  of  hinder  ng  sucl i J  protru- 
sion and  filling  up  the  fistulous  open  ng,  so  as  tomaKe 
Oie  co-uems  Sfaj  bowel  tend  towar ds  the  anu s  De- 
sault  argues  that  the  surgeon  need  not  be  apprenen 
sault  ar?uesH »  ^  by  keeplng  (he  wount 

The  first  aim,  he  says,  shoud  be  to 


the  contents  oHhe  bowel  tend  towards ,  the  anus 
smlt  argues  that  the  surgeon  need  not  be  appr 
sfve  of  UK  tent  doing  harm  by  keeping  Ihe  woun 
from  healing.  '  The  first  aim,  he  says,  I 
determine  the  feces  to  take  their  natural  route ;  and 
when  this  has  been  done  by  closing  the  external  open-, 
ing  the  tent  may  be  removed,  and  this  opening  will 
spontaneously  close.  . 

However,  when  the  internal  impediment  Is  too  great, 
it  must  be  overcome  ere  such  treatment  can  be  suc- 
cessful. According  to  Desault,  the  most  frequent  im 
pediment  here  alluded  to,  is  the  angle  formed  by  the 
two  portions  of  the  intestine,  and  it  must  be  enlarged, 
and  rendered  less  acute,  in  order  that  the  feces  may 
continue  their  route.  This  desirable  change  he  re- 
commends to  be  effected  by  introducing  long  dossils  of 
charpie  into  the  two  ends  of  the  bowel,  and  gradually 
altering  their  direction  so  as  to  bring  it  into  one  same 
straight  line.  When  the  dilatation  is  sufficient,  and 
the  inner  angle  or  ridge  is  effaced,  the  long  dossils 
need  not  be  continued.  The  linen  tent,  with  the  pie- 
caution  of  not  introducing  it  too  deeply,  lest  it  obstruct 
the  course  of  the  feces  itself,  will  then  suffice.  When 
this  plan  is  skilfully  managed,  Desault  says,  there 
will  be  a  great  chance  of  its  succeeding,  and  its  bene' 
ficial  effect  will  be  denoted  by  a  rumbling  in  the  bow- 
els, and  frequently  by  slight  colics.  At  first  wind  is 
discharged  from  the  rectum,  and  soon  afterward, the 
feces,  begin' to  come  away.  On  the  contrary,  if  they 
should  not  pass  with  facility,  the  colic  be  violent,  and 
an  accumulation  happen  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  tent  must  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
other  cause  of  obstruction  be  considered,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, removed—  (Vol.  cit.  p.  365,  Ac.) 

In  the  preceding  columns,  I  have  given  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  impediment  made  to  the  passage(of 
the  feces  into  the  lower  orifice  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
by  the  projecting  septum  or  ridge  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  bowel,  and  the  matter  having  to  traverse 
the  annel-shaped  membranous  cavity  in  quite  a  semi- 
circular track.   A  representation  of  this  septum  may 
be  seen  in  Scarpa's  work,  tab.  9,  fig.  1,  and  also  in  tho 
sixth  plate  of  Mr.  Traver's  Inquiry.   In  one  example 
in  which  this  septum  was  plainly  visible  in  the  wound, 
Dupnytren  introduced  into  the  orifice  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  bowel  a  curved  needle,,  and  passing  it  through 
the  projecting  septum,  brought  it  out  again  through 
the  orifice  of  the  lower  porfidn  of  the  gul.  Thus  ho 
in;luded  a  considerable  part  of  the  septum  in  a  liga- 
ture, which  was  daily 'made  thicker  with  a  view  of 
first  exciting  inflammation  in  the  two  layers  of  this 
septum,  and  thus  ensuring  their  adhesion  together, 
and  his  next  plan  consisted  in  making  a  division 
through  the  part  embraced  by  the  ligature,  whereby 
the  passage  for  the  feces  into  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bowel  was  made  quite  free.    But  as  the  section  made 
by  the  ligature  was  too  superficial,  Dupuytren  com- 
pleted the  division  of  the  septum  with'  a  knife ;  1™' 
peritonitis  and  the  death  of  the  patient  ensued.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Breschet,  the  ligature  also  proved  in- 
effectual, because  its  operation  was  so  slow,  that  adhe- 
sions and  cicatrization  took  place  behind  it  as  fast  as  it 
made  Us  way  through  the  rest  of  the  septum.  Hence, 
the  expectation  that  the  feces  would  sufficiently  pass 
.through  the  aperture  made  by  the  ligature  was  not 
realized  ;  and  in  one  case.quoted  by  Breschet,  though 
some  amendment  followed  the  operation,  still  the  cure 
was  far  from  being  accomplished,  as  only  some  of,  the 
feces  passed  out  of  the  natural  anus,  while  the  remain- 
ing and  greater  part  of  them  still  came  through  theflfr 
tula.— (See  Graefe'f  Journ.  b.  %  p.  300.)  In  anothet 
case,  Dupuytren  tried  to  render  the  layers  of  Ihe  sep- 
tum adherent  by  compressing  them  between  the  blades 
cf  a  pair  of  forceps  of  particular  construction,  and  af- 
terward he  effected  the  division  of  the  part  by  augment- 
ing the  compression  by  means  ofa  screw  traversing  the 
handles  of  the  instrument.  In  acasewhich  followedtUe 
operation  for  bubonocele,  attended  with  mortification  of 


the  ca*e  of  neatest  difficulty,  that  is,  when  the  pari-  the  bowel,  Dupuytren  heean  with  d,:atingtheouteropen- 
ctes  of  the  bowel  are  thickened,  has  been  already  ex-  ing  withabistoury.andafterasceilainingthepositiotiof 
plained.  Experience  proves,  says  Desault,  that  the  |  theseptum, between  thetwoeriuccsof  thebowel.hein- 
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troduced  one  of  the  blades  of  the  forceps  into  each 
portion  of  the  gut,  and  closed  the  instrument  with  the 
screw.  The  part  of  the  instrument  situated  externally 
to  the  ridge  or  septum,  he  covered  with  charpie  and  a 
compress.  The  constriction  was  soon  followed  by 
colic  pains  and  tendency  to  vomit,  complaints  which 
were  quickly  removed  by  fomenting  tNe  belly.  They 
recurred,  however,  the  instrument  became  loose,  and 
some  discharge  ensued.  On  examination,  the  septum 
was  found  to  be  partially  divided.  After  the  breadth 
of  the  instrument  had  been  lessened  it  was  applied 
again ;  but  when  the  screw  was  turned,  the  patient 
began  to  suffer  such  violent  pain  over  the  whole  of 
the  abdomen,. that  it  was  necessary  to  diminish  the 
pressure;  and  as  the  instrument  was  afterward  se- 
parated from  the  parts  in  a  fit  of  vomiting,  it  was 
withdrawn.  A  trial  was  now,  made  to  determine' the 
feces  towards  the  reqtum  by  pressure  on  the  external 
opening,;  but  the  plan  could  not  he  endured,  and  the 
hindrance  ta  the  egress  of  the  intestinal  matter  was  so 
oppressive  that  it  was  discontinued.  As  the  forceps 
used  on  the  foregoing  occasioned  not  take  sufficient 
hold  of  the  septum,  'rfor  divide  it  properly,  the  "in* 
strument  was  somewhat  altered.  A  particular  de- 
scription of  its  improved  make  nas  been  inserted  by 
Breschet  in  G  aefe's  Journal,  b.  2,  p.  30$.  Dr.  Rei- 
Singer  has  published  three  cases  in  which  it  was  suc- 
cessfully employed,  by  Dupuytren.  In  the  first  of 
these  examples,  when  the  instrument  had  been  applied, 
it  embraeed  <he  septum  so  well,  that  it  cquld  not 
be  displaced  from  it.  The  colic  attacks,,  vomiting 
thirst,  furred  tongues,.and  loss  of  appetite,  which  en- 
sued, soon .  gave  way  after  the  belly  had  been  fo- 
mented; the  constriction  was  then  increased,  and 
found  to  produce  less  and  less  indisposition.  On  the 
29th,  very  littte  of  the  feces  came  out  of  the  artificial 
anus,  and  after  a  short  time,  five  natural  evacuations 
took  place.  The  blades  of  the  instrument  were  new 
completely  closed,  and  on  taking  it  out,  a  slough  of" 
nWmbrane  was  found  between  the  blades;  a  proof 
that  the  septum  was  destroyed.  On  the  30th,  the  pa- 
tient's health  was  undisturbed.  Clysters  were  now 
administered  with  the  view  of  promoting  evacuations 
in  the  natural  manner ;  and  the  next  day,  the  patient 
had  a  proper  motion  without  any  assistance,  and  a 
very  small  quantity  of  the  feces  passed  out  of  the  fis- 
tulous opening.  This  aperture  was  now  merely  co- 
vered with  charpie ;  but  as  some  high  granulations 
were  rising,  the  powder  of  colophoniuhr  was  sprin- 
kled on  them,  and  compresses  and  a  bandage  were  ap- 
plied. The  use  of  clysters  was  also  daily  continued, 
though  the  patient  voided  his  feces  in  the  natural  way. 
On  discontinuing  the  external  pressure,  the  quantity 
of  discharge  from  the  fistulous  opening  increased; 
and,  therefore,  on  the  first  of  October,  the  compresses 
were  again  applied,  and  kept  on  the  part  with  a  sprint 
truss.   The  treatment  ended  in  a  perfect  cure. 

In  another  case,  Dupuytren  enlarged  the  lower  an- 
gle of  the  outer  opening  with  a  bistoury,  and  after  feel- 
ing with  his  finger  that  both  orifices  of  the  bowel  were 
close  to  that  opening,  he  applied  the  forceps.  In  the 
evening,  the  constriction  was  increased,  which  was 
followed  by  severe  colic  pains  over  the  whole  abdo- 
men. They  subsided,  however,  the  following  day. 
i'rrim  the  outer  opening,  a  great  deal  of  Slimy  excre- 
ment was  discharged.  The  constriction  was  not  aug- 
mented. On  the  5th  day,  the  patient  was  attacked  m 
the  night  with  pain  and  vomiting.  The  following 
night  he  was  also  very  restless.  Though  the  belly  was 
not  tease,  it  could  not  bear  to  be  touched.  On  the  11th 
and  12th  days,  the  patient  was  nearly  free  from  pain' 
and  by  means  of  clysters,  two  natural,  motions  were 
pn»-nrcd;  and  on  the  13;h,  as  the  patient  was  easy 
Dupuytren  began  to  make  pressure  on  the  fistulous 
opening.  On  the  26th,  the  edges  of  the  aperture  were 
touched  with  lunar  caustic;  and  on  the  28th,  a  com- 
press supported  by  a  spring  truss  was  applied.  The 
patient  was  kept  constantly  in  the -horizontal  posture; 
the  feces  began  to  be  voided  the  natural  way  regularly, 
and  the  opening  contracted  in  the  most  favourable 
manner. 

I  think  the  generality  of  surgeons  will  agree  with 
Dr.  Reisinger,  tnat  the  foregoing  treatment  cannot  be 
indiscriminately  adopted  in  all  descriptions  of  patients  i 
without  danger.  It  should  never  be  tried  too  soon  after 
the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus ;  but  time  should 
be  allowed  for  the  irritability  and  sensibility  of  the  gut, 


j  and  especially  of  the  septum,  to  be  Jessenei  by  the 
effect  of  the  air  and  the  pressure  of  the  feces.  Nor 
should  the  trial  ever  be  made  ere  it  has  been  fully  as- 
certained that  nature  cannot  herself  brinsr  about  the 
cure.  Breschet  mentions  an  example  in"  which  the 
foregoing  method  could  not  have  been  practised,  in 
consequence  of  the  mouth  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bowel  having  been  obliterated  "by  the  pressure  of  a 
large  tent  three  inches  long,  which  had  been  worn  by 
the  patient  two  years,  and  the  projecting  ridge  could 
not  be  detected.-  (See  Graeffs  Journ.  de.r  Chir.  b.  2, 
p.  298.)  Many  other  interesting  observations  on  this 
new  proposal  may  be  perused  in  the  memoir  by  Dr. 
Breschet,  and  in  Dr,  Reisinger's'  tract,  the  title  of 
which  is  given  in  the  list  of  works  at  the  end  of  the 
present  artfcle.  In  order  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  ex, 
travasation  of  the  feces  in  the  abdomen,  the  constric- 
tion of  the  septum  should  never  be  increased  with  im- 
prudent haste  before  the  adhesive*  inflammation  hay 
had  time  to  be  produced  between  the  layers  of  which 
that  part  is  composed. 

In  cases  of  artificial  anus,  the  appearance  of  the  mu- 
cous -coat  of  the  bowel  undergoes  some  change,  in  con- 
sequence of  exposure  to  the  air  and  the  contact  of  ex- 
traneous bpdies ;  it  becomes  redder  and  less  villous, 
but  does  not  cease  to  secrete  a  great  quantity  of  mu- 
cus :'  this  is  one  of  the1  principal  reasons  why-it  is  so 
difficult  to  close  the  fistulous  opening,  even  when  the 
passage  for  the  feces  has  been  restored.  The  skin 
around  an  artificial  anus  is  also  generally  very  irritable, 
aad  rendered  exceedingly  painful  by  the  contact  of  the 
excrement  —{Breschet,  in  Graefe's  Journ.  b.  2,  p.  303.) 

If  after  the,  destruction  of  the  septurp,  and  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  a  free  communication  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  bowel,  the  external  fistula  were  not  ta 
admit  of  being  healed  by  pressure  and  other  ordinary 
means,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  propriety 
of  resorting  to  the  plan  of  attempting  to  cure  it  hy  par- 
ing off  the  edges  and  bringing  them  together  with  su- 
tures, as  is  sometimes  done  by  Dupuytren,  or  on  the 
Taliacotian  principles,  as  successfully  exemplified  hy 
Mr.  <;.  F.  Collier.— (See  Med.  and  Physical  Journ.  for 
June,  1820.)  Dupuytren,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  sides  of  the  fistula  remain  in  contact,  or  making 
them  approach  each  other,  occasionally  applies  an  in- 
genious little  instrument  consisting  pf  two  pads,  which 
by  means  of  a  screw  can  be  made  to  embrace  the  part. 
An  engraving  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Graefe's  Journ.  b.  3, 
taf.  Xfig.  9.  For  the  closure  of  the  "fistula,  Dupuy- 
tren also  sometimes  has  recourse  to  the  actual  cau- 
tery. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  relation  of  an  iuteresti no- 
case  of  artificial  anus  complicated  with  prolapsus,  as 
recorded  by  my  friend  Mr.  Lawrence. 

"  If  the  complaint  (a  mortified  hernia)  terminates  in 
the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus,  we  must  endeavour 
to  alieviale  those  distressing  inconveniences  which 
arise  from  the  involuntary  discharge  of  wind  and  feces 
through  the  new  opening,  by  supplying  the  patient 
with  an  apparatus  in  which  these  may  be  received  as 
they  pass  off.  An  instrument  of  this  kind,  the  con- 
struction of  which  appears  very  perfect,  is  described 
by  Richter  (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  vol.  5),  from 
the  Traite  d  s  Bandages  of  Juville.  The  patient  will 
be  best  enabled  to  adapt  any  contrivance  of  this  sort  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  his  own  case.  It  has 
been  found  in  some  instances,  that  a  common  elastic 
truss  with  a  compress  of  lint  under  the  pad,  has  been 
more  serviceable  than  any"  complicated  instrument 
(Parisian  Journal^  vol.  1,  p.  193)  in  preventing  the 
continual  flow  of  feculent  matter  from  the  artificial 
opening."— (Treatise  on  Hernia,  p.  206.) 

"  I  kiiow,'.'  says  Mr.  Eawrence,  "  a  patient  with  an  , 
artificial  anus,  in  whom  the  gut  often  protrudes  to  the 
length  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  at  the  same  time  bleeding  i, 
from  its  surface.  This  is  attended  with  pain,  and 
compels  him  to  lie  down ;  in  which  position  the  intes- 
tine recedes.  The  patient  has  now  discharged  all  his 
feces  at  the  groin  for  fifteen  years,  and  has  enjoyed  to- 
lerable health  and  strength  during  that  time..  Hip 
evacuations  are  generally  fluid,  but  sometimes  of  the 
natural  consistence.  Whenever  he  retains  his  urine 
after  feeling  a^  inclination  to  void  it,  a  quantity  of 
clear  inoffensive  mucus  like  the  white'  of  an  egg 
amounting  to  about  four  ounces,  is  expelled  from  the 
anus ;  and  this  may  occur  twoor  three  times  in  the  day  » 
— (P.  208.) 
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When  the  protruded  intestine  is  strangulated,  an 
operation  may  become  necessary  for  the  removal  oi 
the  stricture. -(Schmnckcr,  Vmnisehte  Chirnrgische 
Schriften,  t.  2.)  Two  cases  which  terminated  latally 
from  this  cause  are  mentioned  by  Saba  tier,  in  a  me- 
moirin  the  5th  torn,  de  l'Acad.  deUiir.  Mr.  Lawrence 
also  refers  to  Le  Blanc.-^reds  d'Op  rations  de  Chir 
torn  2  v.  445.)  We  should  always  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent such  protrusions  wjion  a  disposition  to  their  form- 
ation seems  to  exist,  by  the  use  Of  a  stee  truss,  which 
should  indeed  be  worn  by  the  patient  irigudaWytf 
tkis  circumstance.  If  the  tumour  has  beeome  m  tdu- 
cible  by' the  hand,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to ^  replace 
it  by  keeping  up  a  constant  pressure  .   the  part,  th 

-  at wthave  alreadV  noticed,  Dos ault  (Pa- 

V^ian  Jo  ra  vol.  1,  P-  178)  returned  a  very  large  pro- 
iafZs  a.  d "by  pressure  on  the  opening,  the  feces  were 
made  t "pass  entirely  by  the  anus,  although  lor  lour 
years'  they  had  been  voided  only  through  the  wound.- 

hernia,  the  wound  sometimes 
.closes,  except  a  small  fistulous  opening  which  &- 
charges  a  thin  fluid  and  cannot  be  healed.  Mr.  Law- 
rence has  related,  in  his-excellent  treaUse  on  hernia 
a  case  in  which  the  feces  came  from  the  wound  some 
timeatter  an  operation,  although  the  bowel  did  not  ap- 
pear gangrenous  when  this  proceeding  was  adopted. 

"in'the'ippendix to  this  work,  the  author  adds  some 
.farther  account  of  the  case  of  artificial  anus  which  he 
has  related.-(P.  208.)  •  The  man  is  sixty  years  ot  age, 
and  appears  o  be  healthy,  active,  and  even  younger 
than  he  really  is.  He  .had  had  a  scrotal  hernia 
which  ended  in  mortification,  and  involved  the  testa  e 
of  the  same  side  and  a  large  portion  of  the  integuments 
in  the  destruction.  It  is  Itow  nearly  seventeen  years 
since  this  event;  and  the  feces  have  during  all  this 
time  been  discharged  from  the  groin.  He  has  never 
made  use  of  a  truss,  nor  taken  any  step,  except  that  of 
always  keeping  a  quantity  of  tow  in  his  breeches. 

The  prolapsed  portion  of  intestine  varies  in  length 
and  size  at  different  times.  It  was  four  inches  long 
when  Mr.  Lawrence  saw  it,  and  the  basis,  which  is 
.the  largest  part,  measured  nearly  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  prolapsus  never  recedes  entirely,  and  it 
has  occasionally  protruded  to  the  length  of  eight  or  ten 
inches,  being  as  large  as  the  forearm,  and  emitting 
blood  This  occurrence  is  painful,  and  only  comes  on 
when  the  bowels  are  out  of  order.  Warm  lomentat  ions 
and  a  recumbent  position  afford  relief  and  accomplish 
a  reduction  of  the  bowel. 

The  projecting  part  is  of  a  uniform  red  colour,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  florid  and  healthy  granulations.  The 
surface,  although  wrinkled  and  irregular,  is  smooth, 
and  lubricated  by  a  mucous  secretion.  It  feels  firm 
and  fleshy,  and  can  be  squeezed  and  handled  without 
exciting  pain.  The  man  has  not  the  least  power  of  re- 
taining his  stools.  When  these  are  fluid,  they  come 
awav  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  with 
considerable  force.  When  of  a  firmer  consistence, 
there  is  only  one  stool  every  one  or  two  days,  and  the 
evacuation  requires  much  straining.  Such  feces  are 
not  broader  than  the  little  finger.  When  the  patient  is 
purged  the  food  is  often  voided  very  little  changed. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  cucumber.  In  this 
state  he  is  always  very  weak.  Ale  is  sometimes  dis- 
charged five  minutes  after  taken,  being  scarcely  at  all 
altered.  The  bowels  are  strongly  affected  by  slight 
doses  of.purgatjves.   •     /     ..  ** 

Consult  Sobatier,  in  Mem.  de  VJlcad.  de.  Uurvrgu, 
t  5  \U>.  and  in  Medecine  Opiratuire,  t.  2.  Richter's 
Jjufanasirr.  Her  Wundann.  b.  5.  ./.  R.  Tieffienbach, 
Vidntru.ni  in  mtestinis  lelhaldas  occasione  casus  ra- 
"  rissimi  auo  colon  vulacratum,  invcrsum  per  14  uniios 
ex  al'lomtnepropendevs  exhibelur  ;  Hallen  JJisp.  Clur. 
5,61.  Desault,  in  Parisian  Car.  Journal  v.  1  or 
(Fuvrcv  Chirnrg.  par  Bichat,  t.  %  p.  352,  Arc. 
%Z  acker's Chir.  Schriften,  vol.  ^  Lawrence  on 
Hernia  '  ed  1.  CalUsen'jt  Systema  Chirurgias  Hod*. 
■Heriua,ea.  i.  Traverse  Inquiry  into  tin 

(.mm,  t.  2,  p.  'to,  vc.  V      »    .J.  , 

Process  of  Nature  in  repairing  Injuries  i.j  i/ie  jnus- 
tines,  chap.  8,  8vo.  Loud.  1812.  Scarpa  sail 
Meinorie  JInatomico-Chimrgiche,  ff  Mihino,  1800. 
•J*.  Reisinger,  Jinitige  ciner  von  dem  H.  I  rnjessur 
Dupuylren  erfundencn,  und  md  dem  g lucid, chs ten 
Erfolgc  ausgefuhrlen  Operationsweise  tar  Heilung 
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des  fnu*  Jirtificiolis,  VMBr,er%V*Jn* 
1817  Brosst  in  Hust's  Mug.  b.  0,  p.  J-J0'Uut* 
IJiSS  fur  h  T.a.limevt  de.  f  Jlnys  covtre  future, 
Par%\  819.  Breschet,  inJpuru.  der  <^*»ft* 
F  Qrar'fl  vnd  Ph.  rvif  JVullher,  b.  2,  J>.  KA-  Ber- 
lin 1821  fthZ  memo,,;  covta,ning  the  J  idles  descp- 
t^D^uit^'s^M,  lodl  deserves  thecal,  ,, I 
,n'i  <al  ,,f  co,rV  surgeon  who  wishes  to  bt  comph  Uly 
'acnaamtid  with  the  prcSenl  snip  ct  lenvn,  s  M,U- 
tarn  Sunnry,  p.  407, Sec  id  2,  Uro.  F.dm.  1820.  thru 
cases  Ero m  £un shot  wounds:  the  cure  ,jj cUd  by 
aiding  nature  with  the  exhibition  of  occasional  latUr 
tivis  "and  clysters.  Ml  irritating  plans  were  avoided. 
Scarpa  represents  the  artificial  ant  winch  follow 
wounds  as  far  more  difficult  of  cure  than  those  which 
are  tho  const  quen.ee  of  hernia  wUU  mortification  ;  wt  I 
luwe  known  many  of  the  first  description  oj  cases  cured. 

AORTA.  Aneurisms  of  this  vessel  have  already 
been  treated  of;  but  there.are  a  few  other  particulars 
relating  to  it  which  merit  notice  in  a  dictionary  of  sur- 
gery. 

WOltf«D  OF  THE  AORTA  NOT  ALWAYS  FOLLOWED  BY' 
'    INSTANTANEOUS  PfiATlK 


A  ease  exemplifying  this  fact  was  recorded  by  M. 
Pelletan  In  the  month  of  May,  1802,  a  young  man 
was  brought  to  the  Hotel-Dieu.  In  a  duel,  he  had 
been  run  through  with  a  foil,  which  penetrated  above 
the  right  nipple,  and  came  out  at  the  left,  loin.  The 
most  alarming  symptoms  were  apprehended ;  but  se- 
veral days  elapsed  without  any  serious  complaints 
takin"  place;  The  patient  was  bled  twjee,  and  kept  on 
a  very  low  regimen.  EVery  thing  went  on  quWtly  for 
a  fortnight.  He  now  complained  of  severe  pains  in  his 
loins,  and  he  was  relieved  by  the.  warm  bath.  He 
seemed  to  be  recovering,  got  up,  and  went  to  walk  in 
the  garden  allotted  for  the  sick  ;  but  the  pun  in  his 
loins  quickly  returned,  attended  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
in"  constipation,  and  wakefulness.  He  now  became 
very  impatient,  and  out  of  temper  with  the  surgeons 
for  not  relieving  him. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  two  months  after  the  accident, 
a  deformity  of  the  spine  was  remarked  about  the  eighth 
dorsal  vertebra.  The  patient  grew  rapidly  worse,  and 
died  in  the  utmost  agony,  saying  that  he  felt  suffocated; 
and  tearing  off  his  shirt,  that  his  chest  might  be  free 
from  the  pressure  of  all  kinds  of  clothing. 

On  the  body  being  opened,  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
was  found  full  of  blood,  coagulated  in  various  degrees, 
and  an  opening,  the  diameter  of  which  was  equal 
to  that  of  a  writing  pen,  was  detected  in  the  aorta 
above  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm.  All  the  adjacent 
cellular  substance  was  injected  with  blood,  and  threo 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  were  found  carious.  No  mark 
of  injury  was  perceptible  in  any  of  the  thoracic  or  ab- 
dominal viscera.— (Pelletan,  Clinique,  Chir.  t.  i,  V- 
92—94.) 

THICKENING  AND  CONSTRICTION  OF  THE  AORTA. 

Meckel  met  with  two  cases  in  which  the  aorta  was 
thickened  and  considerably  constricted  just  below  its 
arch  ;  yet  in  both  subjects  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  abdominal  viscera  and  lower  extremi- 
ties had  been  duly  supplied  with  blood. 

This  fluid,  which  could  only  pass  from  the  heart 
with  great  difficulty  and  in  small  quantities,  had.  by 
regurgitating,  lacerated  the  semilunar  valves.— (Mem. 
de  L'Acad.  Royale  de  Berlin,  1756.  Obs.  17  and  18.) 
A  similar  example  is  recorded  by  Stoerck.— (A%n. 
Med.  11,  p.  171.)  An  instance,  in  which  a  stricture 
was  met  with  in  the  aorta  opposite  to  the  termination 
of  the  cana  is  arteriosus,  is  'described  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.  The  little  finger  could  hardly  pass  through 
the  constriction,  which  impeded  the  course  ofthe  blood 
through  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  was  attended  with 
a  considerable  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  — (.Sur 
gical  Essays,  vol.  1,  p.  103,  Bvo.  Lond.  1818.) 

OBLITERATION  OF  THE  CAVITY  OF  THE  AORTAT 

It  is  observed  by  Professor  Scarpa,  that  the  whole 
body  may  be  regarded  as  an  anastomosis  of  vessels,  a 
vascular'  circle ;  and  ho  contends  that  this  remark  is 
so  true,  that  even  an  dbliteration  of  jhe>  aorta  itself, 
immediately  below  its  arch,  may  take  place,  without 
the  general  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  body  being 
stopped.  Such  a  disease  of  the  aorta  was  seen  by 
Paris  in  the  body  of  a  woman.   While  she  lived,  the 
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blood  which  was  Expelled  from  the  heart  was  trans- 
mitted iuto  the  trunk  of  the  aor>a  below  the  constric- 
tion, and  it  got  there  by  passing  through  the  subclavian, 
axillary,  and  cervical  arteries,  into  the  mammary, 
intercostal,  diaphragmatic,  and  epigastric  arteries. 
From  these  latter  arteries  the  blood  passed  into  the 
vessels  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  •viscera. -and 
those  of  the  lower  extremities.  (See  Desault's  Jour- 
nal, t.  2,  p.  107.  Brasdor:,'in  Recueil  PModi/JUe  de  la 
Soc.  deMH.t.  3,  No. 

Dr.  Graham,  of  Glasgow,  published  another  example, 
ir  'vhich  the  aorta  was  completely  obstructeds  just  be- 
low the  canalis  arteriosus.  The  particulars  are  do- 
'railed  in  the  Med:  Ctiir.  Trans,  vol  5,  p.  287. 

Dr.  <Joo.iison,  of  Wicklow,  in  examining  the  dead 
body  of  a  woman  iiT  the  Hospice  de  la  Piti  ;  at  Paris, 
ind,  endeavouring  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  inferior 
mesenteric  artery,  discovered  a  hard  tumour -placed 
upon  the  aorta,  and  accompanied  with  an  obliteration 
of  that  vessel  from  tha  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric 
artery  downwards  the  remainder  of  its  length;  the  lell 
iliac  being  also  rendered  impervious  down  to  its  bifur 
cation,  and  the  right  (or  more  than  one-half  of  its  length. 
The  corporajsesamoidea  of  the  semilunar  valves  of"the 
aorta  were  considerably  enlarged,- and*  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  valves  presented. the  appearances  termed  by 
Corvisart  "  vegetations."  The  arch  of  the  aorta  was 
greatly  enlarged,  and  internally  was  studded  with 
patches  of  bone.  The  vessels  given  off  from  the  trunk 
and  especially  the  lumbar  arteries,  were  all  noticed  to 
be  considerably  increased  in  size.  At  the  obliterated 
part  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  there  was  a  firm  bony 
sheath,  covering  the  vessel  for  about  two  inches  and 
filled  with  a  hard  fleshy  suhstance  which  extended 
farther  upwards,  and  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  coat 
«f  the  artery.  It  was  the  inner  coal  itself  which  was 
ossified.  For  a  particular  account  of  the  vessels  which 
were,  chiefly  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
circulation,  I  must  refer  to  Dr.  Goodison's  description 
rne  general  appearance  of  the  body  was  not  unhealthv  ■ 
and  the  lower  extremities,  which  were  not  emaciated' 
must  have  been  well  supplied  with  blood.  The  history 
of  tli  -  <  ase  could  not  be  traced.  Mr.  Crampton  having 
carefully  compared  Dr.  Goodison's  narrative  with  the 
preparation  taken  from  this  subject,  refers  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  aorta  to  the  effects  of  the  process  by  which 
an  aneurism  had  been  spontaneously  cured  •  in  which 
particular  this  case  is  quite  different  from  those  re- 
ported by^M.  Pans  and  "Dr.  Graham.-(See  Dublin 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  2,  p.  193,  *6.  8vo.  1813  ) 

The  next  case  which  I  shall  notice  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  surgery,  since  if  was 
nothing  less  than  an  operation  in  which  a  ligature  was 
applied  to  the  aorta  of  a  living  subject,  under  circum- 
S  fr  *'  a  Ume  when  the  successful  repeti- 

tion of  Brasdor's  operation  had  not  been  made  (see 
Wardrop  on  Aneurism,  1829),  perhaps  warranted  even 
.this  desperate  attempt  to  preserve  life  Sir  lltlev 
d£f 'Jfi  0ftHe"  "la?d  "Satires  round  the  aortal 
dogs,  and  found  that  the  blood  was  readily  carried  bv 
be  anastomoses  to  their  posterior  extremities  (see  Med 

X^^TxZf  2',  P-  Md  he  has  ascerta  ned 
that  if  the  aortic  plexus  be  tied  with  the  arterv  the 
lower  extremities  are  rendered  paralytic,  and  hd f'ant 
mal ^ultimately  dies;  but  if  care  be  Wen  to  include 

no  Uke^S'  "fSeif  f'^T'  ^  consequences^ 
inn  iane  place.— (bee  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p  47  ) 

H^,[!?r>er;ag,;<1ihirty-eiS"t.  was  admitted  into  Guv's 

£ninP m!  Apr,a  9'  1817'  for  an  aneurism  in  Thereto 

&T"  The'8^  nb°Ve       Par"y  b^ow  I'oiipant 

Cvvifhstand  Cna,1Ce  °''  8  sP011'-aneous  cure. 

tnTsOth  of  TnnTi  hT  con,inucd  to  increase,  and,  on 
ho  (umour  whir  blee.dmg  t00k  "laee  from  a  P°i"  of 
in-  recused  f™ T  8  Si°Ugh  had  fo,msd-    T"«  b]<*^ 

nLeH  in",hd?te,d  °>"  loss  of  b1oo<l  t^t  his  feces 
ontv  n™ Tk'115,  and  h,s  im™<»a.e  death  was 
only  prevented  by  pressure  on  the  opening.   At  nine 
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o  clock  m  the  evening,  this  experienced  surgem  made 
a  small  incision  into  the  sac  above  Peupart's  1  gament, 
and  introducing  his  finger,  tried  if  it  was  practicable  to 
pass  a  ligature  round  the  external  iliac  artery  Within 
the  cavity;  but  the  thing  was  found  impossible,  as  in- 
stead of  the  vessel,  "  only  a  chaos  of  broken  coagula" 
could  be  perceived.   A  the  moment  of  withdrawing 
the  fing-r,  two  students  compressed  the  aorta  against 
the  spine,  and  the  incision  was  then  closed  with  a 
dossil  of  lint.   Sir  A.  Cooper  now  determined  to  apply 
a  ligature  to  the  aorta  itself.    "  I  made  (says  he)  an 
incision  three  inches,  long  into  the  linea  alba,  giving  it 
a  slight,  curve  to  avoid  the  innbilicus.    One  inch  and 
a  hall'  was  above,  and  the  remainder  below  the  navel," 
the  cut  being  inclined  towards  the  left  side.    "  Having 
divided  the  linea  alba,  I  made  a  small  aperture  into  the 
peritoneu'rn,  and  introduced  my  finger  itflo  the  a,b- 
domen;  and  then  with  a  .probe-pointed  bistoury,  en- 
larged the  opening  into  the 'peritoneum  to  nearly  the 
same  extent  as  that  of  the  externa!  wound.  Neither 
the  omentum  nor  the  intestines  protruded  ;  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  operation  only  one  small  convolu- 
tion' projected  nfeyonjl  the  wound."   With  his  finger- 
nail he  scratched  through  the  peritoneum  on  the  left  side 
of  the  aorta,  and  then  gently  moving  his  finger  from  side 
to  side,  he  gradually  pissed  it  between  the  aorta  and 
spine,  and  again  penetrated  the  peritoneum  on  the  right  > 
side  of  the  aorta.   A  blunt  aneurismal  needle,  armed 
with  a  single  ligature,  was  next  conveyed  under  that 
vessel,  and  tied,  with  the  precaution  of  excluding  the 
intestines  from  the  noose.    The  wound  was  then 
closed  by  means  of  the  quilled  suture  and  adhesive 
plaster..  During  the,  operation  the  feces  were  dis- 
charged involuntarily,  and  the  pulse  both  immediately 
and  for  an  hour  after  the  operation  was  144.   An  opiate 
was  given,  and  the  involuntaty  passage  of  feces  soon 
ceased.   The  sensibility  of  the  right  leg  was  very  im- 
perfect. In  the  night,  the  patient  complained  of  heat 
m  the  abdomen  ;  but  he  felt  no  pain  upon  pressure  •  and 
the  lower  extremities,  which  had  been  cold  a  little  while 
after  the  operation,  were  regaining  their  heat,  but  their 
sensibility  was  very  indistinct.   At  six  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  sensibility  of  the  limbs  was  still  im- 
perfect;  but  at  eight  o'clock  the  right  one  was  warmer 
man  the  left,  and  its  sensibility  returning.    At  noon 
he  temperature  of  the  right  limb  was  ninety-four; 
hSS    * .  .i     °r>  ane,urismaI  on«,  eighty-seven  and  a 
h  i.    "V  'hre«  o,clock,  an  enema  was  ordered.  The 
heat  of  the  right  leg  was  now  ninety-six;  that  of  the 
left  or  diseased  limb,  eighty-seven  and  a  half.    It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  detail  all  the  various  circumstances 
which  preceded  the  patient's  death.     Vomit™  S 
in  the  abdomen  and  loins,  involuntary  discharge  of 
unne  and  leces,  a  weak  pulse,  cold  sweats,  &c  were 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  symptoms  '  M  S 
o'clock  on  the  second  morning  after  ?he  operation  fhe 
aneunsmai  limb  appeared  livid  and  cold,  more  par  icu- 
larly  round  the  aneurism ;  but  the  right  eg  JaS  warm  • 
and  between  one  and  two  o'clock  the  same  day  the 
patient  died.    On  opening  the  abdomen,  there  was  not 

a? the  ed^fh06  °f  peJrit0U?1  ^ammationTexcep 
at  the  edges  of  the  wound  ;  and  the  omentum  and  in- 
testines were  of  their  natural  colour.  The  ligature 
which  included  no  portion  of  intestineor  omentum  was 
placed  round  the  aorta  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
above  ,ts  bifurcation.  When  the  vessef  was  opened, 
a  clot  of  moj-e  than  an  inch  in  extent  filled  it  above  the 
ligature;  and  below  the  bifurcation  another  clot  an 
nch  in  extent  occupied  the  right  iliac  artery,  while  the 
left  contained  a  thjrd,  which  extended  as  far  as  the 
aneurism.  The  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  was  also  found 
broken  wittun  the  capsular  ligament,  and  not  united; 
an  accidental  complication  As  there  were  no  appear- 
ances of  inflammation  of  the  viscera,  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
refers  the  cause  of  the  man's  death  to  the  want  of  cir- 
culation in  the  aneurismal  limb,  which  never  recovered 
its  natural  heat,  nor  any  degree  of  sensibility,  though 
the  right  leg  was  not  prevented  from  doing  so :  hence, 
says  this  experienced  .surgeon,  "in  an  aneurism  simi- 
larly situated,  tle  ligature  must  be  applied  before  the 

swelling  has  acquired  any  considerable  magnitude.  

(Surgical  Essays,  vol.  1,  p.  114,  A  c.) 

Indeed  the  most  important  conclusions  from  this  case 
are First,  that  where  nc  other  impediment  exists 
the  circulation  will  continue  in  the  lower  extremities 
though  the  abdominal  aorta  be  tied  or  suddenly  ob- 
structed.   Secondly,  that  suffering  aneurismal  swell- 
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Ings  to  become  very  large  before  the  operation  is  done, 
exposes  the  patient  to  considerable  disadvantage,  on 
account  of  the  pressure  of  the  disease  upon  the  sur- 
rounding anastomoses,  whereby  the  continuance  of  the 
circulation  is  rendered' less  certain  than  it  would  be 
were  the  operation  done -at  an  earlier  period. 

Sir  Astlev  Cooper  mentions,  that  if  he  were  to  per- 
form the  opi-ration  again,  he  would  cut  off  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  ligature  close  to  the  knot  on  the  vessel, 
because  the  irritation  of  the  bowels  by  them  seems  to 
him  a  source  of  considerable  danger. 

[This  formidable  operation  of  tying  the  aorta  has 
a»ain  been  performed  by  Mr.  James,  of  Exeter,  Eng., 
very  lately,  with  the  hope  of  preserving  the  life  of  an 
individual  afflicted  with  aneurism,  not  admitting  ot  tne 
common  mode  of  treatment ;  but,  like  the  former,  it 
was  unsuccfessful. 

"  For  cases  in  which  aneurysmal  tumour  is  so  situ- 
ated as  not  to  admit  of  a  ligature  being  applied  to  the 
artery  leading  to  the  disease,  Brasdor's  proposal,  and 
the  facts  and  arguments  in  its  favour  related  by  Mr. 
Wardrop  and  others,  and  noticed  in  the  article  Aneu- 
rism of  this  Dictionary,  dsserve  serious  reflection. 

In  weighing  the  various  reasons  both  for  and  against 
this  practice,  as  well  as  those  either  in  favour  or  con- 
demnation of  the  desperate  expedient  of  tying  i  the 
aorta,  the  judicious  surgeon  will  always  regard  the  oc- 
casional spontaneous  cures  of  aneurisms  as  facts  of. 
much  importance."— Pre/'.  , 

The  numerous  cases  in  which  the  aorta  has  been 
found  obliterated  has  emboldened  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Mr.  James,  and  others,  to  advocate  the  propriety  of 
tying  this  vessel  in  certain  cases,  and  to  maintain  that 
it  will  yet  succeed.  It  should  be  recollected,  however, 
that  in  all  these  cases  the  obliteration  of  the  vessel  was 
gradually  produced  by  disease,  and  the  anastomosing 
tranches  became  enlarged  by  a  slow  and  safe  process, 
because  one  that  is  perfectly  natural.  The  case,  how- 
ever, is  very  differei-.t  when  the  vessel  is  suddenly 
closed  bv  a  ligature  ;  and  this  want  of  parallel  in  the 
oases  very  obviously  vitiates  the  argument  drawn  from 
analogy."  *  ; ''  ■  . 

Professor  Jamieson,  of  Baltimore,  in  a  valuable  paper 
on  traumatic  hemorrhage,  published  in  the  American 
Med.  Recorder  for  January,  1829,  has  detailed  a  number 
of  experiments  performed  on  inferior  animals,  in  some 
of  which  he  passed  a  seton  through  large  vessels,  with 
a  view  of  obstructing  their  circulation,  and  thus  effect- 
ing their  gradual  obliteration.  His  success  was  cer- 
tainly encouraging,  and  Dr.  Webster,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  repeated  these  experiments  with  similar  results. 
The  latter  gentleman,  in  the  late  Philadelphia  edition 
of  "  Cooper's  First  Lines,"  has  introduced  some  highly 
interesting  and  practical  remarks  on  this  subject  in  a 
note  on  the  subject  of  aneurism,  to  which  reference 
may  be  had,  as  containing  hints  of  the  most  invaluable 
importance. 

Future  experiments,  however,  will  b1  necessary  to 
enable  the  surgeon  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  on 
this  most  interesting  subject.— Reese,] 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  AORTA  WITHIN '  THE  PERICARDIUM. 

The  surgical  writings  of  Scarpa  in  relation  to  the 
formation  of  aneurisms  have  now  gained  extensive  ce- 
lebrity in  the  world.  It  is  well  known  that  this  author 
maintains  the  doctrine,' that  in  all  aneurisms  the  inter- 
nal and  muscular  coats  of  the  artery  are  ruptured,  and 
that  the  aneuxismal  sac  is  not  formed  of  these  tunics, 
but  of  the  dilated  cellular  sheath  which  surrounds  the 
vesseU.  ^Vhen  a  large  aneurism  bursts,  there  is  al- 
ways a  double  ruptur,e ;  one  of  the  artery,  another  of 
the  aneurismal  sac.  The  last  is  that  which  is-the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  patient's  destruction,  by  altering 
the  circumscribed  state  of  the  aneurism  into  the  dif- 

^There  are  some  exceptions,  however,  to  the  foregoing 
statement,  and  Scarpa  has  not  failed  to  point  them  out. 
When  the  internal  and  muscular  coats  of  the  aorta 
are  ruptured  m  a  situation  where  the  outside  of  the 
vessel  is  only  covered  by  a  thin,  tense,  closely  adherent 
membrane,  such  membrane  maybe  ruptured  at  the 
same  time  with  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  and  sud- 
den death  be  occasioned  by  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax.  These  events  are  liable  ta  hap- 
pen whenever  the  proper  coats  of  the  aorta  are  rup- 
tured within  the  pericardium,  where  the  vessel  is  only 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  reflected  from  this  membra- 
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nous  bae  Waller  has  recorded  one  example  of  tM» 
"™d  and  Morgagni  several  others.  A  similar  ease  is 
r.  kted  by  Scarpa  -  (See  Holler,  Disput.  Clur.  torn  S 

et  Causes  Morb.  Epist.  2b,  art.  J,  17.  21.  2,, 
art  28.  Scarpa  qn  Aneurism,  transl.  by  Wisliart,  p 
81.   Also,  Hodgson  <W  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and 

.Veins.) 


8TEATOMATOUS  TUMOURS  OF  THE  AORTA. 

Two  steatomatous  tumours  were  noticed  by  Stenzel 
in  the  body  of  a  male  subject.  They  were  situated  in. 
the  substance  in  the  membranes  ol  the  aorta,  imrneat- 
ately  below  its  arch.  Notwithstanding  these  swellings 
rendered  the  vessel  almost  impervious,  the  man  had 
the  appearance  of  strength  and  of  having  been  well 
nourished.  Hcec  corpora  fere  cor  magnitudine  aqua- 
bant  ut  omnem  propemodum  exeunti  e  sinistn  cordis- 
thalamo  sanguini  spathtm  preecludercnt.  -De  8tea- 
tomatibus  in  principio  arteria?  aorta?,  <fcc.  Wittemb. 
1723 

This  is  another  striking  fact,  illustrating  the  great 
power  of  the  inosculations  to  carry  on  the  circulation. 

APH^ERESIS.  (Fronfa0.Hpfo),  to  remove.)  This 
term  was  formerly  used  in  the  schools  of  surgery  to 
signify  that  part  of  the  art  which  consists  in  taking  off 
any  diseased  or  preternatural  portion  of  the  body. 

APONEUROSIS.  Matter  often  collects  under  apo- 
neuroses, particularly  under  those  which  cover  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  leg,  and  forearm.  Abscesses 
are  also  sometimes  met  with  under  the  temporal,  the 
palmar,  and  the  plantar  fascia? ;  in  the  tendinous  thecc, 
which  include  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  lingers ;  and 
occasionally  also  in,  the  aponeurotic  sheath,  in- which 
the  rectus  abdominis  muscle  is  situated. 

One  particular  effect  of  an  aponeurosis,  or  any  kind' 
of  tendinous  expansion  lying  between  a  collection  of 
matter  and  the  skin,  is  materially  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  pus  towards  the  surface  of  the  body.  Hen«e,  if 
the  case  be  allowed  to  take  its  own  course,  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  increases,  the  pus  spreads  extensively 
under  the  aponeurosis  in  every  possible  direction,  se< 
parates  the  muscles  from  such  fascia"  and  the  muscles 
from  each  other,  and  the  abscess  does  not(  burst  till  a 
vast  deal  of  mischief  has  been  produced,  together  with 
more  or  less  sloughing  of  the  faseia,  tendons,  &c. 
These  circumstances  cannot  happen  without  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and  a  per- 
manent loss  of  the  use  of  certain  muscles.  Even, 
when  a  spontaneous  opening  is  formed,  and  some  of 
the  matter  escapes,  it  is  often  only  a  very  imperfect 
discharge ;  for  the  aperture  generally  occurs,  not  in  a 
depending  situation,  nor  over  in  the  main  collection  of  - 
pus,  but  at  a  part  where  the  aponeurosis  is  thinnest, 
and  consequently  where  the  matter  has  the  least  re- 
sistance to  overcome  in  going  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.        •  '• 

Irr  all  such  cases  the  chief  indication  is  to  make  an 
early  and  a  depending  opening  with  a  lancet,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  abscess,  and  to  let  the 
matter  escape  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  If  a  spontane- 
ous opening  should  have  occurred  in  an  unfavourable 
place,  a  new  aperture  must  be  made  in  a  proper  situa- 
tion ;  or  if  the  former  should  be  sufficiently  depending 
and  near  the  principal  accumulation  of  matter,  but  too 
small,  it  must  be  rendered  larger  with  a  curved  bis- 
toury and  a  director.  Whenever  any  black  dead  pieces 
of  fascia  or  tendons  present  themselves  at  the  opening, 
they  must  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and 

APPARATUS.  Everything  necessary  in  the  per- 
formance of  an  operation,  or  in  the  application  of  dress- 
ings. The  apparatus  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances. Instruments,  machines,  bandages,  tapes,, 
compresses,  pledgets,  dossils  of  lint,  tents,  spongis, 
basins  of  water,  towels,  &c.  &c.  are  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus,. as%  well  as  any  medicinal  substances  used. 

It  is  a  rule  in  surgery  to  have  the  apparatus  ready 
before  an  operation  is  begun.  AH  preparations  of  this 
kind  should  be  made,  if  possible,  #it  of  the  patient's 
room  and  presence,  as  they  might  agitate  and  render 
him  timid. 

We  have  been  lately  censured  by  a  French  surgeon 
tor  our  too  common  neglect  of  what  has  been  here  re- 
commended. "  In  'France  (observes  M.  Roux)  we  ar» 
careful  not  to  let  a  patient  who  is  to  .undergo  a  serious 
operation  see  any  of  the  requisite  preparations  for  it 
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We  hasten  as  much  as  possible  the  immediate  prepara- 
tory measures,  "in  order  not  to  prolong  unnecessarily 
the  restlessness  and  moral  agitation  which  the  expect- 
ation of  an  operation,  and  sometimes  of  the  slightest 
one,  always  produces.  These  precautions  are  neglected 
by  the  English  surgeons,  at  least  by  most  of  those 
whom  1  saw  operate.  They  even  neglect  them  in  pri- 
vate practice,  where,  more  commonly  than  in  hospitals, 
we  have  to  deal  with  pusillanimous  intiividuals,.who 
are  easily  alarmed,  and  whose  extreme  susceptibility 
it  is  of  importance  to  spare.  It  was  in  the  very  room 
where  the  patient  lay,  of  course  under  his^eyes,  that 
the  table  and  all  the  necessary  instruments' for  litho- 
tomy were  'arranged,  at  an  operation  which  I  saw 
done  in  London,  during  my  stay  in  that  capital,  by  a 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  his/profession."— j(See  Pared- 
Ule  de.  la  Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Fran- 
coise,  p.  105.) 

M.  Roux^in  his  visit  to  Lpndon^had  also  too"  good 
reason  to  complain  of  the  slovenly,  objectionable  prac- 
ticed leaving  the  application  of  the  tourniquet  and 
the  dressing  of  the  wound,  after  a  surgical  operation, . 
to  mere  novices  and  students.  1  entirely  coincide  with 
him,  that,  in  respect  to  the  dressings  in  particular,  a 
surgeon  is  bound  to  extend  his  attention  and  solicitude 
a  little*  beyond  the  moment  when  the  operation  termi- 

'  APPARATUS  MINOR;  APPARATUS  MAJOR ; 
APPARATUS  ALTUS.  Three  ways  of  cutting"  for 
the  stone.  —  See  Lithotomy.) 

AQUA  PICIS  LIQUHXE.  DuM.  Take  of  tar  two 
pints ;  water  a  gallon.  Mix  them  with  a  w,ooden  rod 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  arid  after  the  tar  lias  subsided 
leuthe  liquor  be  strained,  and  kept  in  well-corked  bot- 
tles. This  lotion  is  often  used  in  porrigo  and  ulcers 
surrounded  with  scorbutic  redness.— (See  Liquor.) 

ARURNTI  NTTRAS.  (Nitrate  of  silver,  lunar 
caustic.)  One  of  the  best  caustics  Its  utility  in  sti- 
.  mulating  indolent  ulcers,  and  keeping  granulations 
from  rising  too  high,  is  well  known  to  every  surgeon, 
.  Mr.  Hunter  sanctions  the  use  of  the  argentum  nitra- 
tum  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  chancre,  before  absorp- 
tion can  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  He  directs 
the  caustic  to  be  scraped  to  a  point,  like  a  black  lead 
pencil ;  so  that  when  it  is  applied  every  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  chancre  may  be  touched  with  it  ;  and 
he  advises  the  repetition  of  this  process  till  the  last 
slough  which  is  thrown  on"  leaves  the  sore  florid-and 
healthy. 

This  treatment,  when  the  sore  is  very  small,  may 
sometimes  be  advisable  as  a  means  of  lessening  the 
chance  of  the  constitution  being  infected  by  absorption 
It)  general,  surgeons  combine  with  the  plan  the  mode- 
rate use  of  mercury. 

The  important  use  of  the  argentum  nitratum,  in  the 
cure  of  numerous  diseases,  we"  shall  have  occasion  to 
remark  in  various  articles  of  this  work ;  particularly 
Cornea,  ulcers  of;  Iris,  prolapsus  of;  Ulcers ;  Ure- 
thra, strictures  of,  $  c. 

The  argentum  nitratum  is  often  used  in  the  form  of 
a  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  a.drachm  of  the  caustic 
to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  In  general,  this  appli- 
cation ought  to  be  at  first  more  or  less  diluted  with  dis- 
tilled water.  Cancerous  ulcers  and  sores  about  the 
nose  and  neighbouring  parts  of  the  face,  being  exam- 
ples of  lupus,  or  noli  me  tangere,  are  -often  consider- 
ably benefited  by  the  argentum  nitratum,  both  in  the 
solid  and  fluid  state.  The  so'ution  agrees'  also  very" 
well  with  certain'  sores  which,  occur  round  the  roofe 
of  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  lotion  is 
M,m  ""'"s  aPP»ed  with  a  camel-hair  pencil ;  but  in 
^newl-by  dipping  iitue  soft  bits  of  lint  in  the  fluid, 

pled "et  °n  ttV<!  Part'  a"d  coverinS  tnem  a 
wwtf  l^C,  is  the  nhief  ingredient  in  a  secret  remedy 
toni  ?«■■  ?£  g  Passed  very  great  celebrity  in  I/e- 
land lor  the  cure  of  cancer,  and  is  now  well  known 
Trs  L2TnS  by  .th°  name  of  Plunket's  .caustic 
This  application  consists  of  the  ranunculus  acris,  the 

flammula  vul^  and  the  less 
^  i  he  Tpon,on  °f  an  ounce  of  each,  b»uis- 

JZ  ^Tf^  WUh  1 dracnm  of  the  ^  oxide  of\r- 
sen.c  and  five  scruple*  of  sulphur.   The  whole  is  to 

thp  rnenwh0  a  Pa?le'  »°"ned  into  balls,  and  dried  n 
nn  with  ,yfqUlred foruse- ,nese  "alls  are  beaten 
.fcSLEL?  5£h  eg?,  l"d  snread  "Pon  a  piece  of  pig's 
bladder.  The  use  of  the  ranunculus  i3  to  destroy  the 
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'  cuticle,  upon  which  the  arsenic  would  have  no  effect 
lor  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Plunket's  caustic  was  em 
ployed  for  the  dispersion  of  tumours  as  well  as  for  tho 
relief  of  ulcerated  cancers.  The  application  is  to  re 
main  on  the  part  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  £ime  the  slpugh  is  to  be  dressed  with  any  sim 
pie  unirritating  ointment.  When  arsenic  was  first  re 
commended  as  an  application  for  cancers,  it  used  ge 
nerally  to  be  blended  with  opium.  When  Plunket's 
caustic,  is  employed  so  as  to  form  an  eschar  over  a  scir 
rlious  tumour,  1  conjecture,  that  tiAl  ever  do  good,  it  i.»- 
riot  by  any  specific  effect  of  this  arsenical  application^, 
but  simply  as  a  'slough  or  issue  formed  near  the  dis 
ease  in  any  other  manner.  It  is  highly  probable,  also, 
that  tbe  swellings  which  have  been  thus  dispersed, 
have  never  been  complicated  with  the  structure  cha 
racteristic  of  true  scirrhi.  With  respect  to  cancerous 
ulcers,  Pulnkefs  caustic  sometimes  evidently  produces 
a  degree  of  amendment,  which,  however,  rarely  lasts 
for  any  considerable  time  ;  but  there  are  many  invete- 
rate ulcerations  and  anomalous  sores  which  derive  per- 
manent benefit  from  the  application,  and  are  even  com- 
pletely cured  by  it.  t-ome  examples  of  lupus,  ulcer- 
ations about  the  roots  of  the  nails,  and  reputed  carcino- 
matous sores  ofthe  lips  are  of  this  description. 

At  Paris  an  arsenical  paste  is  often  used  by  Dubois 
and  other  surgeons  of  that  capital  for  cancerous  sores 
of  the  penis  and  other  malignant  ulcers.  It  is  com- 
posed of  seventy  parts  of  cinriabar,  twenty-two  of  san- 
guis draconis,  and  eight  of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic 
formed,  into  paste  with  saliva  at  the  time  when  it  is  to 
be  employed.  "  The  pain  and  inflammation  that  suc- 
ceed the  use  of  it  (says  Mr.  Cross)  cannot  be  equalled 
by  the  severest  operation  with,  the  knife."— (Sketches 
of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Pans,  p.  45,  8vo.  1815.) 
Even  death  may  be  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of 
the  poison,  as  appears  from  the  two  annexed  facts;  the 
first  of  which  is  recorded  by  M„Roux  in  his  Medecine 
Op  ratoire.  "  The  day  after  the  paste  was  applied,  the 
patient  complained  of  colic  and  severe  vomiting,  and 
in  two  days  perished  in  convulsions,  et  les  plus  vives 
angoisses.  The  body  went  quickly  into  putrefaction. 
The  internal  coat  of  the  stomach  and  a  great  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal  were  inflamed  and  marked  here 
and  there  with  dark  spots."  Just  before  I  visited  Pa- 
ris (adds  Mr.  Cross),  I  dissected  in  London  a  woman 
who  died  under  similar  circumstances,  and  where  the 
same  morbid  appearances  were  presented,  &c  —  (Op. 
cit.) 

Juslamond's  applications  to  cancer  were  generally 
combinations  of  arsenic  and  sulphur.  One  "formula 
was  an  ounce  of  yellow  arsenic  with  half  that  quan- 
tity of  Armenian  bole,  and  sometimes  as  much  red  pre- 
cipitate. He  also  employed  a  sulphuret  of  arsenic  and 
a  combination  of  this  sulphuret  with  crude  antimony. 
The  arsenical  preparation  selected  for  use,  wa3  scraped 
and  laid  on  the  middle  of  the  sore,  the  edges  of 
which  were  moistened  with  a  combination  of  the  mu- 
riate qf  iron  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  In  some  in- 
stances we  learn  that  the  effects  of  the  treatment  were 
the  correction  ofthe  fetid  smell,  melioration  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sore,  and  separation  of  the  cancerous 
part. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica,  Justamond's  arse- 
nical caustic  is  directed  to  be  made  in  the  following 
manner.  R.  Antimonii  pulverizati  ?j.  Arsenici  pul- 
venzati  l  ij.  These  are  to  be  melted  together  in,  a 
crucible.  The  application  may  be  reduced  to  any  de- 
gree of  mildness  by  blending  with  this  pulverized  caus- 
tic a  quantity  cf  opium  in  the  form  of  powder,  which 
was  also  supposed  to  act  specifically  in  diminishing 
pain. 

.The  powder  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  unmixed  ith 
otSier  substances,  has  sometimes  been  sprinkled  upon 
cancerous  and  other  inveterate  ulcers,  but  the  practice 
is  now  abandoned  by  every  judicious  surgeon,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violent  pain  resulting  from  it,  and  the  not 
unfrequently  fatal  consequences  of  its  absorption. 
Could  I  suppose,  that  a  man  so  rash  and  ignorant  as  to 
revive  this  murderous  practice  yet  existed  in  the  pro- 
fession, I  should  feel  disposed  to  lengthen  these  re- 
marks; but  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  this  country  at 
least,  more  judgment  and  knowledge  every  where 
prevail.  The  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  however,  may 
'be  applied  with  more  prudence  in  other  forms ;  either 
in  one  of  those  already  specified,  or  as  a  lotion,  com- 
posed of  eight  grains  of  the  oxide  and  the  same  quan- 
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tity  of  subcarbonate  of  potash  dissolved  in  fni  ounces 
of  distilled  water;  or  as  an  ointment,  formed  .  y  rub- 
bing together  one  drachm  of  the  oxide  and  '.welve 
drachms  of  spermaceti  oiutment. — (See  A.  T.  Thom- 
son's Dispensatory,  p.  51.) 

Febure's  celebrated  remedy  consisted  of  ten  grains 
of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  dis- 
tilled water;  to  which  were  than  added  an  ounce  of 
the  extraetum  conii,  ihree  ounces  Of  the  liquor  plumbi 
♦iubacetatis,  and  a  drachm  of  laudanum.  With  this 
fluid  the  cancer  ^?as  washed  every  morning.  Febure 
likewise  gave  arsenic  internally  ;  and  his  prescription 
was  two  grains  of  the  white  oxide,  a  pint  of  distilled 
water,  syrup  of  chichory  q.  s..  and  half  an  ounce  of 
rhubarb.  Of  this  mixture  a  table-spoonful  was  given 
every  night  and  morning  with  hal'f  a  drachm  of  tue 
syrup  of  poppies.  Each  dose  contained  about  one- 
.  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
\  patient  was  able  to  bear  an  increased  quantity,  the 
dose  was  gradually  augmented  to  six  table-spoonfuls 
of  the  solution. 

The  arseniate  or  rather  superarscniate  of  potash,  is 
an  excellent  preparation  for  internal  exhibition.  The 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  directs  it  to  be  made  as  follows  : 
take  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  nitrate,  of  potassa,  each 
an  ounce.  Reduce,  them  separately  to  powde:- ;  then 
having  mixed  them,  put  them  into  a  glass  retort  and 
place  it  in  a  sand-bath  exposed  to  a  gradually  raised 
heat,  until  the  bottom  of  the  retort  becomes  obscurely 
red.  The  vapours  arising  from  the  retort  should  be 
transmitted  through  distilled  water  by  means  of  a  pro- 
per apparatus,  in  order  that  the  nitrous  acid  extri- 
cated by  the  heat  may  be  disengaged.  Dissolve  the 
residue  in  four  pounds  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and 
after  due  evaporation,  set  it  apart  in  order  that  crystals 
may  form.  This  preparation  has  long  been  known 
Tinder  the  name  of  Macquer's  arsenical  neutral  salt. 
It  may  bs  given  in  the  following  way:  tfe.  Potassa? 
superarseniatis  gr.  ij.  Aq.  month®  viridis  5  iv.  Spir. 
vinosi  tenuioris  Jj.  M.  el  cola. 
Dosis  drachma?  duas  terquotidie. 
The  following  is  Dr.  Fowler's  method  of  preparing 
arsenic  for  internal  use:  take  of  the  white  oxide  of 
arsenic  and  pure  subcarbonate  of  potash,  each  sixty- 
four  grains.  Boil  them  gently  in  a  Florentine  flask  or 
other  glass  vessel,  with  naif  a  pound  of  distilled  water, 
until  the  arsenic  is  dissolved.  To  this  solution,  when 
cold,  add  half  an  ounce  of  the  compound  spirit  of  la- 
vender, and  as  much  water  as  will  make  the  whole 
equal  to  a  pint,  or  fifteen  ounces  and  a  half  in  weight. 
The  dose  of  this  solution,  of  which  the  liqiior  arseni- 
calis  L.  P.  is  an  imitation,  is  as  follows :  from  two 
years  old  to  four,  M.  ij  or  iij  to  v ;  from  five  to  seven.  M. 
v  to  vij ;  from  eiglit  to  twelve,  M.  vij  to  x;  from  thir- 
teen to  eighteen,  M.  x,  to  xii ;  from  eighteen  upwards, 
M.  xii.  These  doses  may  be  repealed  every  eight  or 
twelve  hours,  the  medicine  being  diluted  with  thick 
gruel  or  barley-water.  As  the  preparation  is  decom- 
posed by  the  infusion  and  decoction  of  cinchona,  it 
Should  never  beordjred  with  either  of  these  medicines. 

The  white  oxida  of  arsenic  may  be  given  in  the  form 
of  pills,  made  by  mixing  one  grain  of  it  with  "ten  of  su- 
gar, and  then  beating  up  the  mixture  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread  to  form  ten  pills,  one  of 
which  is  a  dose.  It  wjll  only  be  in  my  power  to  spe-  J 
cify  here  a  few  of  the  numerous  surgical  cases  in 
which  the  internal  employment  of  arsenic  has  been 
proposed.  The  following  are  particularly  worthy  of  j 
attention :  tetanic  affectious ;  cancer ;  lupus ;  elephan- 
tiasls;  inert  cases  of  lepra  See  Balcman's  Pract.  Sy- 
nopsis of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  33,  ed.  3);  various 
unnamed  malignant  ulcers ;  certain  forms  or  sequela? 
of  the  venereal  disease,  or  other  unintelligible  diseases 
which  cannot  be  s'ubdued  by  mercury;  different  cuta- 
neous afieetions,  &c.  A  longer  list  of  diseases  for 
which  a  trial  of  arsenic  is  suggested,  may'be  seen  in 
some  papers  published  by  Mr.  Hill.—  (ERin.  Med.  and. 
S.urg.  Jijirn.  vols.  5,  6.) 

Arsenic  has  also  been  recommended  by  Dr.  .1.  Hun- 
ter for  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia.— (See  Tram,  of 
a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Know- 
ledge, vol.  I'.)  Later  trials  of  the  medicine,  however,  in. 
this  particular  case!,  do  not  appear  to  entitle  it  to  any  con- 
fidence. Dr.  Marcet  found  it  quite  unavailing,  though  not 
less  than  three  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  were  taken 
every  other  hour  in  two  drachms  of  peppermint  or  sweet- 
ened water.— {See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1,  p.  141.  150.) 


After  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  have  onne  began, 
arsenic  is  decidedlv  useless. 

But  although  it  fails  in  hydrophobia,  some  facts  pub- 
lished by  Mn  Ireland,  and  certain  observations  and  ex- 
periments detailed  in  Dr.  Kussel's  work  oh  Indian  ser- 
pents, make  it  appear  a  truly  valuable  remedy  lor  the 
effects  of  the  bites  of  serpents.-»(See  Med.  Chir.  2Va/u. 
vol.  2,  p.  393.) 

In  cases  of  poison  by  arsenic,  practitioners  univer- 
sally agree  respecting  the  first  indication,  which  is  to 
empty  the  stomach  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the 
stomach  pump  or  an  emetic.  In  this  country  the  com- 
mon practice  is  to  exhibit  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
or  sulphate  of  copper,  which  (it  is  said)  ought  to  be 
preferred ;  first,  because  they  do  not  require  much  di- 
lution Xbv  their  action  ;  a  circumstance  of  no  small  im. 
portance" where  poisons  act  by  being  absorbed;  and  se- 
condly, because  they  are  extremely  expeditious ;  a  dose 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  g-ains  producing  almost  instanta- 
neous vomiting,  witnout  expiring  that  previous  stage 
of  nausea  which  so  frequently  characterizes  other  eme- 
tics, and  which  produces  a  state  of  tile  vascular  ays- 
tern  highly  favourable  to  the  functions  of  absorption.- 
(See  Pnarmacohgia,  by  Dr.  Paris,  p.  232,  vol".  1,  e</.-5.) 

On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  the  use  of  violent  eme- 
tics like  antimon.  tart,  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  whifh 
Orfila  says  always  increase  the  irritation  created  by 
the  poison,  he  prefers  exciting  vomiting  by  making  the 
patient  drink  large  quantities  of  warm  water;  milk, 
water  containing  sugar  or  honey,  linseed  tea,  and  other 
mucilaginous  fluids,  the!  experiment  of  tickling  the 
throat  with  a  feather  or  finger  not  being  omitted.  After 
as  much  of  the  poison  has  been  discharged  by  vomiting 
as  can  be  thus  evacuated,  the  stomach  may  be  me- 
chanically washed  out  with  the  stomach  pump ;  a  plan 
first  proposed  by  Boerhaave.  and  afterward  improved 
by  MM.  Dupuytren  and  Renault.-  (See  Orfila,  Toxico- 
logic Generate,  I.  1,  p.  132.  ed.  2,  1818.  See  also  Mr 
Jukes's  06s.  on  this  subject  in  Med.  and  Phys.Journ. 
for  Nov.  1822,  and  June,  1823 ;  also  Lancet,  vol.  1.) 
By  this  means,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  either 
be  pumped  out  at  once,  or  any  fluid  may  be  first  in- 
jected and  then  drawn  out  again.  As  arsenic  produces 
its  fatal  effects  chiefly  by  being  absorbed,  an  important 
indication,  according  to  this  principle,  is  to  administer 
only  such  liquids  as  are  least  liable  to  dissolve  the  ar- 
senic in  the  stomach.  On  this  account  lime-water  has 
been  recommended  as  proper  to  be  drunk  after  the  sto- 
mach has  been  emptied  by  vomiting.  It  is  remarked 
by  Orfila,  that  lime-water  with  milk  offers  no  particular 
advantage  in  cases  of  poison  with  the  solid  arsenical 
acid  ;  but  where  this  acid  is  fluid,  he  admits  the  great 
utility  of  lime-water,  as  in  this  circumstance,  an  inso- 
luble arsenite  of  lime  is  formed,  the  action  of  which  is 
very  weak.  This  last  observation  is  confirmed  by  ex- 
periments on  dog.s.-(Toxicologie  Gcncrale,t.  l,p.238.) 

When  inflammation  of  the  abdomen  and  alarming 
nervous  symptoms  prevail,  the  means  of.  relief  are, 
leeches,  venesection,  the  warm  bath,  fomentations, 
emollient  clystersand  antispasmodic  narcotic  medicines. 

It  should  also  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  wtccess 
of  the  treatment  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  regimen  observed  during  the  patient's  convales- 
cence, which  is  usually  tedious  ;  and  he  sliouitj  be 
chiefly  nourished  with  milk,  gruel,  cream,  nee,  and 
bjverages  of  a  softening  mucilaginous  nature.- (See 
Orfila,  t.  cit.  p.  235.) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  arsenic  is  the  basis 
of  the  active  ingredients  of  most,  of  the  popular  nos- 
trums of  the  day  which  are 'set  forth  in  our. public 
papers  as  infallible  remedies  for  the  cure  of  cancetfus 
affections,  as  they  are  termed  ;  and  hence  the  manifold 
evils  which  we  often  witness  from  such  practice.  80 
long  ago  as  in  1786,  Dr.  Rush  favoured  the  public  with 
an  exposition  or  the  nature  of  the  famous  cancerous 
powder  of  Dr.  Martin ;  its  base  was  arsenic,  though 
like  the  specifics  of  our  own  t>me  it  was  alleged  to' be 
of  a  vegetable  lYature.  The  consequences  arising  from 
applications  of  this  character  might  be  noticed  at  greater 
length  than  our  author  has  seen  fit  to  do;  and  the 
asm  ion  to  be  deduced  from  facts  of  this  sort  might  ope- 
rate more  forcibly  if  thqy  were  bettir  understood.  The 
external  application  of  arsenic  ought  to  be  had  recourse 
to  only  after  the  severest  scrutiny  into  the  pecuhal 
character  oj  the  case  and  constitution  affected'  Even 
in  small  quantities  it  has  produced  apoplexy,  mental 
aberration,  organic  lemon  of  the  stomach,  paralysis, 
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loss  of  motion,  enlargement  of  the  joints,  fatal  pete- J  ouaintancp  with  th»  *  «. 

ehite,  &c.  Arsenic,  in  fact,  may  be  enumerated  among  oWio"  and  the nrn,?«  °h  °f  £  bmb  after  such  an 
that  class  of  poisons  which  indices  nearly  the  same  eff  \  "1^??!?!?.  by  ?vn,ch  the . cure  «'  an 


that  class  of  poisons  Which  induces  nearly  the  same  ef- 
fects externally  applied  as  well  as  when  taken  inwardly. 
The  experiments  of  Brodie,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
philosophers,  demonstrate;  that  its  influence  on  the 
system  is  no  less  rapid  and  dangerous  when  had  re- 
course to  as  a,n  external  application  to  denuded  sur- 
faces than  when  applied  directly  to  the  stomach.  An- 
other peculiarity  of  its  action  dsserves  also  farther  to 


•aneurism  is  effected  after  the  modern  operation,  afford  a 
complete  illustration  of  the  inefficacy  and  danger  of  this 
mode  of  treating  a  wounded  artery;  for  it  is  now  fullv 
proved,  that  when  an  artery  is  tied,  a  stream  of  blood  con- 
tinues to  pass  through  it  below  the  ligature."— (P  471  \ 
This  well-informed  surgeon  is  awarej  however,  that  in- 
stances? do,  occur,  in  which  only  tire  upper  end  of  a 
wounded  artery  is  tied,  and  yet  the  patient  recovers 


ZTZ  .Ji   I-       ■  *    ■  — " .  l"   vvuuwieu  artery  is  tied,  and  yet  the  patient  recover* 

be  stat&J :  according  to  Professor  Francs  (Lectures  without  hemorrhage  from  the  lower  orifice,  which  is 
'.'"..t"!'.  me\ in         ««««»»  even  while  fa-  j  closed  by  the  natural  processes 


vourable  anticipations  from  the  operation  of  this  power- 
ful agent  locally  applied  are  indulged,  of  a  'sudden  the 
general  health  yields,  and  death  ensues  rapidly  ayd 
unexpectedly ;  an  occurrence  of  much  consideration  in 
the  investigations  of  the  juridical  physician.  -  Reese.] 

Ml THRIOIOMY.  (Fr«m  aprnpia.  ad  artery,  and 
.  Tejtvu),  to  cut.)   The  operation  of  opening  an  artery, 
Tor  the  purpose  of  taking  away  blood  for  the  relief  of 
diseases.    (See  Bleeding!) 

Alt  I'KRIES.  The  process'  by  which  a  divided  or 
punctured  artery  is  healed  is  particularly  considered 
under  the  word  Hemorrhage ;  while  the  general  prin- 
ciples, which  ought  to  he  observed  in  the  application 
of  the  means  lor  the  stoppage  of  Weeding,  may  be  coK 
lected  partly  from  the  remarks  contained  in  that  bait 
of  the  work,  and  partly  from  what  is  stated  in  the  arti- 
cles Amputation,  Aneurism,  and  Ligature.  As  the 
condition  of  a  bleeding  patient  admits  of  no  delay,  and 
the  preservation  of  his  life  entirely  depends  upon  proper 
measures  being  immediately  taken,  no  man  ought  to 
be  suffered  to  profess  surgery  who  is  not  competent 
to  the  treatment  of  wounded  arteries,  whether  injured 
by  accident  or  in  a  surgical  operation.  As  Langen- 
beck  observes,  an  ignorant  practitioner,  when  called  to 
a  case  of  serious  hemorrhage,  is  thrown  into  such 


consternation,  as  actually  deprives  him  of  the  nower  ^17  n-aturT  P™cesses>  wtn'e  those  processes  failed 
Of  rendering  prompt  assignee"  PaleTs  a  corps^Ind  I  ^flTJ  fcW!£K*  Q_f  *e  lolvcr  extremity  of 


ol  rendering  prompt  assistance.   Pale  as  a  corpse,  and 
trembling,  he  beholds  the  jot  of  blood ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  appearing  to  do  something,  perhaps  he  applies 
spirit  of  wine,  or  a  very  tight  bandage,  and  cries  out 
for  farther  aid  ;  while  simple  pressure  of  the  thumb 
upon  a  certain  point  in  the  vicinity  ol  the  injury  w  ould 
prevent  all  this  confusion,  and  a  dangerous  loss  of< 
blood.   No  part  of  surgery,  in  fact,  is  of  higher  import- 
ance than  the  treatment  of  wounded  arteries ;  and  it 
deserves,  therefore  to  be  earnestly  studied  by  every 
practitioner,  whether  he  move  in  the  higher  or  the 
lower  sphere  of  the  profession.    And  a.s  a  proo'f  of  the 
necessity  of  country  surgeons  making  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  he  recites  the  case  of  a  turf- 
cutter,  who  let  the  instrument  with  which  he  worked 
tall  against  the  lower  part  of  Ins  leg,  whereby  the  pos- 
terior tibial  artery  was  wounded.   The  blood  gushed 


In  the  year  18J4,  in  Holland,  I  took  up  the  femoral 
artery,  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  in  a  case  in  which 
the  popliteal  artery  had  given  way,  ten  days  after  the 
passage  of  a  musket-ball  through  the  ham.  I  employed 
only  one  smallish  ligature,  which  was  applied,  with  the 
precaution  of  not  detaching  the  artery  from  its  natural 
connexions.  The  hemorrhage,  was  effectually  stopped, 
and  the  wound  healed  in  the  most  favourable  manner. 
Here,  no  doubt,  the  inflammation  in  the  ham  had  ob- 
literated the  portion  of  the  artery  immediately  below 
the  point  at  which  it  had  sloughed  or  ulcerated,  and 
there  might  ovfcn  have  been  from  the  same  cause  some 
deposition  of  lymph  within  the  upper  portion  of  the 
popliteal  artery,*  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  ope- 
ration.   But.  no  doubt,  it  was  the  diminution  of  the 
impulse  of  the  circulation  by.  the  ligature  of  the  femoral 
artery,  which  enabled  nature  to  complete  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  wounded  part  of  the  vessel.  Sometimes, 
says  Mr.  Hodgson,  when  hemorrhage  takes  place,  a 
few  days  after  the  bleeding  from  a  wounded  artery  has 
been  stopped  by  compression,  one  extremity  of  the  ves- 
sel will  be  pervious,  while  the  other  will  have  closed 
by  the  natural  processes.   Cases  have  even  occurred 
in  which  the  upper  end  of  the  artery  has  been  closed 
by  the  natural  processes,  while  those  processes  failed 


the  vessel,  from  which  a  serious  hemorrhage  took 
place^Hodgson,  op.  cit.  475 ;  and  Guthrie,  in  New 
Med.  and  Phys:  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  177.)  Indeed,  in  the 
example  in  which  I  took  up  the  femoral  artery  mvself 
it  was  impossible  to  say  positively,  whether  the  blood 
came  from  the  part  of  the  popliteal  artery  above  or 
below  the  slough  in  it,  as  110  incision  was  made  into 
the  ham. 

The  principle,  respecting  the  application  of  a  liea 
ture  to  each  end  of  every  large  divided  artery,  is  to'be 
n^"J ?ed.  also  to  Punctured  arteries,  one  ligature  beine 
placed  above  and  the  other  below  the  opening  in  hf 


From  some  observations  in  the  article  Aneurism 
p.  125,  it  will  be  seen,  that  when  the  impulse  of  the 
circulation  has  been  lessened  by  the  ligature  of  thl 
out  profusely,  and  the  surgeon  whowasTem  ferTp"  f  wZndTn^hlnrrh^/'  S°T  distance  above  th<> 
phed  a  tourniquet  to  the  poi>liteal  artery,  and  thus  Z ?h„\Z  f  morrhage  from  the  more  remote  portion 
stopped  the  bleeding  for  a  time;  but,  unfortunately  the  by  urLZe  „^,ayt,SOmetlme?  be  equally  restrained 
&A^»°  'ong  on  the_  limb,  that  the"foot  ^S^J^p^  ft  5^ 


tonraiqu<5t  was  kept  so  long  on  the'iimb,  that  the  foot 
mortified  and  sloughed  away.-i.BiW.  /ar  die  Chir 
KV>.«1(  232,  ffitt  1806.)  Vrom  the  expla^Tons,' 
„n  S  art^'e  HemorTh*ge,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  all  bleedings  from  considerable  arteries,  nothW 
a  equal  to  the  ligature,  as  ,a  means  of  preventing  the 
farther  loss  of  blood;  and  it  maybe  laid  down  as  a 
sd  shn,LrUh  \  f  each  ex,,re™ty  of  the  wounded  ves- 
sel should  be  tied  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  wound 

£JXT  •  AS  Mr-  H°d^0n  has  ^marked,  "the  ne 
dem  n?!  Tf  b0lh  ends  of  a  wounded  a«ery  is  evl 
th"  body  at  if' thal  ?he  anastomoses  in  all  parts  of 
hLS  yu  re  so  cxtensive;  as  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
wnirh  may  pass  through  the  lower  extremity  of 
an  aZ  n  ^rr'  in  8  SU^dent  «ream  toToduce 
"•TAT,'  »  '  S°?e  inst»"«*.  a  fatalhemor- 
2  ',  h(  Ihseases  "J  Arteries,  fa.  p.  469.)  This 
bfedh "  f°"0Wed  b*  a  <™efin  thidi 
ferv  can  ertTh  B  l0We^ end  °f  a  divided  brachial  ar- 
enas that  bL^T  S  death-  °f  CPurse  t^  ^ 
h  aveb^LSS  eJftre™ties  of  the  vessel -ought  to 

Wi.h  rZrd  ,0  ,vf  "y,Hfter  the  receiPl  of  the  wound, 
of  he  Innh  wb«  ■?  he  trU"k  °f  an  arferJ' in  a  Part 
when  it     Vm  .f,n  .U  Cannot  be  exposed  with  facility, 

s  r  HnE  SfUre  Us  bleedl"e  extremit.^ 
deduced  r°df  t  rei",arks-  the  l,ra,:tice  "w»  falsel^ 
of 'a,  lt^  „?  kll°wledge  of  the  fa«,  that  the  ligature 
tL  Lt  V  a  dR"ance  from  the  disease  will  effect 
me  wire  of  an  aneurism.    But  a  more  intimate  ac- 


'n£:  J^[S  fact  is  wor,h  remembering7ircasesTn 
MoVfi6  anCTtes  f the  liand  or  foot 'are  wounded 
Mornfication  is  observed  to  be  more  frequent  after 
he  hgafure  of  an  artery  for  a  wound,  than  for  an  aneu- 
rism:  In  wounds,  Mr.  Hodgson  very  correctly,  I  thin* 
refers  the  difference  to  the  frequent  injury  of  rte  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  particularly  of  the  veins  and 
nerves,  andto  the  loss  of  blood,  and  want  of  quietude  and 
proper  care  after  the  accident.  The  principal  anastomo- 
sing vessels  are  also  sometimes  divided.— (P  479  ) 

Haying  giyen,  in  the  article  Aneurism,  the  necessary 
directions,  how  to  cut  down  t9  and  tie  many  of  the 
principal  arteries,  I  shall  conclude  the  present  subject 
with  a  few  instructions  how  to  take  up  the  arteries  of 
the  forearm  and  leg,  as  delivered  by  Scarpa,  Mr.  C. 
Bell,  Mr.  Hodgson,  pnd  others.  Some  directions  how 
to  act  in  a  case  of  wounded  axillary  artery  are  likewise 
subjoined. 

In  order  to  lay  bare  the  radial  artery  at  the  upper 
third  of  the  forearm,  a  finger  is  to  be  put  on  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps.  A  little  below  this 
insertion,  an  incision,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  is  to  be  made  in  the  integuments,  in  the  ob-' 
lique  direction,  denoted  by  the  inner  edge  of  the  supi- 
nator radii  lpngus.  The  subjacent  fascia  is  then  to  be 
divided,  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  supinator  muscle 
drawn  a  liyle  from  the  outer  side  of  the  arm :  in  the 
spa  0  betweeti  that  muscle  and.  the  flexor  carpi  ra 
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dialis  the  radial  artery  immediately  presents  itself; 
passing  over  the  tendon  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  and 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  it.  then  runs  down  be- 
tween the  latter-named  tendon  and  the.  flexor  carpi 
radialis.— (See  Camper's  Demons.  Anal.  Pathol,  lib.  1, 
tab.  1,  fig.  2.)  A  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve 
lies  on  the  radial  side  of  the  artery. 

At  the  wrist,  the  radial  artery  may  be  taken  up  oy 
making  an  incision  a  little  way  from  the.ulnar  margin 
of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  Here  the  artery  is  covered 
by  a  fascia,  over  which  a  small  branch  o.  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve  runs ;  but  the  vessel  is  now  unaccom- 
panied With  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  which  quits ,  it, 
and  passes  under  the  supinator  radu  longus,  a  little 
below  the  middle  of  the  forearm.  • 

After  the  radial  artery  leaves  the  forepart  of  the 
■wrist  it  may  be  taken  up  by  making  an 'incision  on 
the  outside  of  the  insertion  of  the  extensor  pnmi  mter- 
nodii  pollicis,  and  the  inside  of  the  ex'ensor  tertn  in  er- 
nodii  pollicis.  Between  the*:  tendons  the  artery  lies 
verv  deep,  and  over  it  is  the  extreme  branch  of  the 
muscular  spiral  nerve.  We  find  the  artery  going  close 
to  the  notch,  between  the  os  scaphoides  and  trapezium. 
r-(C.  B-ll,  Op.  Surgery,  vol.  2,  >.  373.) 

For  bringing  into  view  the  ulnar  artery  at  the  upper 
third  of  the  forearm,  the  situation  and  .breadth  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscle  must  first  be  ascertained. 
An  incision  is  then  to  be  made  from  above  downwards, 
beginning  two  inches  below  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  and  following  the  course  of  Hie  inner  margin 
of  the  above  muscle  to  the  extent  of  two  niches  and  a 
half.  The  fascia  is  then  to  be  divided :  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  is  to  be  drawn  a  little  away  from  the  flexor 
sublimis.  In  this  opening,  rath;r  under  the  margin  of 
the  latter  muscle,  the  ulnar  artery  will  be  felt  with  the 
finger,  continuing  its  course  over  the  flexor  profundus. 
The  uln  jr  nerve  is  situated  on  the  ulnar  s  d )  of  th  j  artery. 

Below  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  the  ulnar  artery  is 
more  superficial,  and  may  easily  be  taken  up  by  making 
an  incision  upon  the  radial  wide  of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris,  between  the  tendon  of  which  muscle  and.  that 
of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  the  vessel  is  situated. 
The  artery,  however,  will  not  be  reached  until  a  th  n 
aponeurosis  under  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  has  been 
divided.  The  nerve  is  rather  more  under  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  than  the  artery.  When  the 
ulnar  artery  arises  from  the  brachial  above  the  elbow, 
it  runs  above  the  fascia,  and  is  easily  taken  up  in  any 
part  of  its  course. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  passes  forwards  between 
the  .bones  of  the  leg,  about  an  inch  below  the  upper 
bead  of  the  fibula.  In  order  to  take  up  the  vessel  in 
this  situation,  a  free  cut  must  be  made  through  the 
fascia,  extended  between  the  heads  of  the  tibia  and 
fibulet.  The  incision  is  then  to  be  continued  more 
deeply  at  the  edge  of  the  peronaius  lc.igus,  following 
the  fascia  between  this  muscle  and  the  origin  of  the  ex- 
tensor digitorum  communis.'  Theartery  will  be  met  with 
■on  the  interosseous  ligament.— (C.  Bell,  vol.  2,  p.  376.) 

In  order  to  lay  bare  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  a  little 
above  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the  finger  is  to  be  passed 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  tibialis  amicus  muscle  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained* Along  the  outer  margin  of  this  muscle,  an 
incision  is  to  be  made  through  the  integuments  and 
fascia,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The  knife  is 
then  to  be  introduced  between  the  outer  margin  of  the 
tibinlis  anticus  muscle  and  the  extensor  longus,  of  the 
tr-eat  toe.  In  .his  space,  at-the  depth  of  about  an  inch, 
*  he  anterior  tibial  artery  is  situated.  —(See  Haller's 
Jcoh.  Anat.fasc.  5,  tab.  4.)  Cutting  down  to  this  an- 
'tery,  near  trie  tarsus,  where  the  vessel  passes  out  be- 
tween the.  tendons  of  the  tibialis  amicus  and  extensor 
muscle  of  the  toes,  is  an  easy  operation. 

The  laying  bare  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  behind 
the  malleolus  internus,  is  also  quite  easy:  an  incision, 
about  two  inches  long,  is  to  be  made  between  the  in- 
ternal malleolus  and  the  tendo  achillis,  down  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  At  this 
depth  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle,  and 
that  of  the  flexor  communis  digitorum  pedis,  run  as  in 
a  furrow  Along  with  these  two  tendons,  but  a  little 
nearer  to  the  os  calcis,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  de- 
scends to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

On  the  contrary,  the  depth  of  the  posterior  tibial  ar- 
tery at  the  middle  or  in  th  a  upper  third  of  the  leg,  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  take  up  the  vessel  in  these  situations 
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And  the  igu. v^sss  bkc?  s: 

SSSCS  artery  maybe  exposed 
lhUednabovS 

Ubia  and  the  orig.nlof  the  %J 
detached  from  it  to  the  same  extent,  ana  rutecua.  un- 
derttteus  muscle  is  found  the  aponeurosis,  which, 
separates  the  muscle  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  into  super- 
S  and  deep  seated.  When  this  fascia  has  also  been 
divfded,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  may  be  seen,  or  felt 
deeply  situated,  running  on  the  tibialis  posticus  and 
flexor  muscle  of  the  toes.-(See  Haller,  lfon.  Anal, 
fasc.  5,  tab.  5.)  »  . 

In  takin"  up  the  axillary  artery  when  it  is  wounded, 
Scarpa  believes  that  nothing  tends  more  to  embarrass 
the  surgeon,  than  an  injudicious  smallness  of  the  first 
incision  through  the  skin  and  such  other  parts  as  con- 
ceal the  wound  in  the  artery.  An  assistant  must  cam- 
press  the  vessel,  from  above  the  clavicle,  as  it  passes 
over  the  first  rib:  When  the  weapon  has  penetrated, 
from  below  upwards,  directly' into  the  axilla,  the  surgeon 
is  to  make  a  free  dilatation  of  the  wound  upon  a  director 
or  his  finger.  Thus  must  be  done  to  a  sullicient  height 
to  expose  a  considerable  portion  of  the  artery,  and  Hie 
precise  "situation  of  the  wound  in  it.  , 

When  the  weapon  has  pierced  obliquely,  or  from 
above  downwards,  through  a.  portion  of  the  great  pec- 
toral muscle,  into  the  axilla,  Scarpa  advises  the  surgeon 
to  cut  through  the  lower  edge  of  this  muscle,  and  en- 
large the  wound,  on  a  director,  or  his  finger,  so  as  to 
brinij  fairly  into  view  the  injured  part  of  the  artery, 
Tin  thoracic  arteries,  divided  in  this  operation,  piustbe 
irnn  diately  tied.  The  clots  of  bioou  are  then  to  ie 
removed,  and  the  bottom  of  the  wound  cleaned  with  a 
sponge,  by  which  means  the  opening  in  the  axillary 
artery  will  be  more  clearly  seen.  As  this  vessel  lies 
imbedded  in  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  the  surgeon 
must  take  care  to  raise  it  from  these  latter  parts  with  a 
pair  of  forceps,  before  he  ties  it.  Two  ligatures  will 
be  required ;  one  above,  the  other  below,  the  wound  of 
the  arteries. 

ASTRINGENTS.  Substances  which. possess  the 
power  of  making  the  living  fibres  become  contracted, 
condensed,  and  corrugated.  They  are  employed  in  the 
practice  of  surgery  chiefly  as  external  application?, 
either  for  restoring  diminished  tonic,power,or  checking 
various  discharges.  Astringent  lotions  arc  deemed  eli- 
■nhle'local  remedies  for  phlegmonous  inflammation. 

ATHEROMA.  (From  a<)>,pa,  pap.)  An  encysted 
tumour,  so  named  from  its  pap-uke  contents.-^ 
Tumours,  Encysted.)  . 

AUSCULTATION.    Mediate  auscultation,  or  tne 
method  of  judging  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  va- 
rious diseases  by  the  particular  sound  which  they  com- 
municate to  the  ear,  through  the  medium  of  the  instru- 
ment called  the  stethoscope.   Thus,  in  diseases  ot  tne 
lungs  and  pleura,  the  practitioner  may  derive  important 
information  respecting  the  condition  of  those  organs, 
by  attending  minutely  to  the  changes  in  the  sound  ot 
respiration,  to  the  sound  of  the  voice  and  coughing 
within  the  chest,  and  to  what  is  called  the  rattle,  ana 
other  sounds  occasionally  heard  in  the  same  situation. 
The  stethoscope,  than,  in'  many  ambiguous  cases,  must 
be  deemed  an  instrument  of  great  use  in  practice. '  tor 
a  particular  description  of  it,  however,  I  refer  to  Laeii- 
neVs  in-valuable  work  on  diseases  of  the  chest,  m  tne 
translation  and  improvement  of  which,  by  numerous 
instructive  notest  Lr.  Forbes  has  rendered  hinisell  a 
benefactor  to  medical  science,    hi  surgery,  the  stttno- 
scope  4s  usefully  employed  in  detecting  the  real  nntufe 
of  various  doubtful  swellings,  particularly  those  ol  «j 
aneurysmal  character.  By  M.  Lisfranc  it  has  werrlmmu 
of  considerable  service  in  anabling  him  lo  judge  Vm 
more  accuracy  of  the  collision  of  the  sound  againm 
calculi,  or  other  suhstances  in  the  bladder,  in  the  opera- 
tion of  sounding.  .M.  de  Kergaradec  has  used  IM 
stethoscope  with  much  success  for  ascertaining  p^S' 
nancy,  where  the  history  was  obscure.    It  uas  a,t-° 
been  found  of  great  utility  in  determining  the  existence 
and  state  of  various  collections  of  fluids,  and  particu- 
larly of  pus;  and  it  has  enabled  practitioners  to 
tain  with  certainty  the  communications  occasionally 
existing  between  abscesses  of  the  liver  and  the  intern* 
of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the  occasional  communication 
of  pulmonary  abscesses  with  the  abdominal  cavity.  & 
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«ases  of  fracture,  where  the  crepitus  is  obscure,  the 
stethoscope  removes  all  ambiguity.  In  all  diseases 
about  the  heart,  and  large  blood-vessels  near  this  organ, 
much  useful  information  may  be  derived  from  the  ap-- 
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plication  of  the  stethoscope ;  but  thejnetliod  of  usine 
it,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  it  affords  instruction 
must  be  gathered  from  a  careful  perusal  of  Laennec's 
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X»ALSAMUM'COPAlB^:.  Exhibited  by  surgeons 
principally  in  cases  of  gonorrhea,  gleet,  fluor  albus, 
and  piles.  The  common  dose  is  from  ten  drops  to  half 
a  draehm,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Mr.  Brande  gives 
the  following  formula:  li.  Much,  acacia?  3  iss.  Copaibas 
3ss.  tere  sinful  et  adde  gradatim  aq.  menth.  vir.  *j. 
Tinct  capsici  mv.  gutt.  ft.  Haustus  bis  vel  ter  quotidie 
suinendus.  -  (See  Manual  of  Pharmacy, p.  70.)  •. 

BANDAGE.  The  use  of  bandages  is  to  keep  dress- 
ings, tompre3ses,  remedies,  &x.  in  their  prpper  situa- 
tion ;  t<5  compress  blood-vessels,  so  as  to  restrain  he- 
morrhage ;  to  rectify  certain.defbrmilies  by  holding  the 
deranged  parts  in  a  natural  position';  and-to  unite  parts 
jn  which  there  is  asolution  of  continuity.  As  the  ap- 
plication of  bandages  .is  an  important  branch  of  sur- 
geryj  authors  have  not  neglected  it.  Much  has  .been 
written  on  the  subject,  and  almost  every  writer  "has 
devised  llew  bandages,  perhaps  without  mucrt  benefit 
to  the  art.  Unfortunately,  it  is  next  to  impossibte  to 
.give  clear  idpas  of  the  numerous  sorts  tif  bandages  by. 
a  printed  description  of  them.  The  surgeoif  can  only 
acquire  all  the  necessary-  instruction  from  experience 
and  practice.  Hence,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a 
general  account  of,  the  subject       .  *  . ' "       'I  ' 

Bandages  should  be  made  of  materials  possessing 
sufficient  strength  toTultil  the  end  proposed  in  applying 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  they  should  be  supple  enough 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  applied. 

Bandages  are  made  of  linen,  cotton,  or  flannel.  If 
possible,' they  should  be  without  a  seam  or  selvage, 
which  sometimes  causes  unequal  ami  painful  pressure. 

There1  are  cases  in  which  tli  ,  bandage  should  have  a 
•degree  of  firmness  that  does  not  belong  to  the  materials 
tuually  employed.  This  circumstance  is  obvious  in 
he-iia*  and  in  all  those  examples  in  which  there  is  oc- 
casion for  elastic  bandages.  As  we  have  already  ob- 
served, linen,  flannel,  and  cotton  (calico  are  the  com- 
mon materials.  The  first  emptdymeiiit  of  flannel  baud- 
ages  is  imputed  to  the  Scotch  surgeons,  who  preferred 
there  to  linen  ones,  in  consequence  of  their  being  better 
calculated  for  absorbing  moisture,  while,  being  more 
elastic,  they  yield  in  a  greater  degree  in  cases  requiring 
this  property ;  as  in  the  swelling  subsequent  to  dislo- 
cations, fractures,  &c.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  linen 
is  better  than  flannel,  because  more  cleanly ;  but  neither 
one  nor  the  other  will  continue  clean,  unless  care  be 
taken  to  change  it  often  enough.  Where  the  indication 
is  to  keep  the  parts  warm,  flannel  is  of  course  prefera- 
ble both  to  linen  and  calico.  1 

In  applying  a  bandage,  care,  must*  be  taken,  that  it  be 
phi  ",i  Sight  enough,  to  fulfil  trie  object  in  view/without 
running  any  risk  of  stopping  the  circulation,  Or  doing 
harm  in  any  other  way.  If  it  be  not  sufficiently  tight 
to  support  the  parts  in  a  proper  manner,  it  is  useless; 
if  it  be  too  tense,  it  will  produce  swelling,  inflammation' 
and-even  mortification.  ,  • 

'"  °nler  to  apply  a  roller  skilfully,  the  part  which  is 
to  be  covered,  mu  it  be  put  in  its  proper  situation :  the 
head  of  the  roijer  held  in  the  surgeon's  hand,  and  only 
so  much  unrolled  as  is  necessary  for  the  commencement 
of  the  application.  \  /  . 

In  general,  the  bandage  should  bd  anplied  in  such  a 
wanner  as  will  admit 'of  its  being  most  conveniently 
removed,  and  allow  the  state  of  the  subjacent  parts  to 
ue  exam.nad,  as  often  as  occasion  may  require,  with  the 
least  possible  disturbance  of  them. 
.i„i,?r  tU?  r,eaf rract"res  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  the 
e  gliieevr-tailed  bandage  is  generally  preferred  to  a  sin* 
pie  roller.  The  lormer  may  be  loosened  and  tightened, 
at  pleasure,  without  occasioning  the  smallest  disturb- 
ance of  th;  aflsciedMimb;  a  thing  which  could  not  be 
done  were  a  common  roller  to  be  emplosed. 
,„K^KS?°n  tne  D1">dage  has  fu  filled  the  object  for 
wnicft  it  is  applied,  and  it  lias  become  useless,  its  em- 
ployment should  be  discontinued :  for.  bv  remaining  too 
Ipng  Dn  parts,  u  may  obstruct  the  circulation,  diminish 
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the  tone  of  the  compressed  fibres  and  vessels,  and  thus 
do  harm. 

Bandages  are,  either  simple  or  compound.  They  are 
also  sometimes  divided  into  general  and  particular. 
The  latter  often  derive  their  names  from  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  usually  applied. 

A  simple  bandage  is  a  long  piece  of  linen  or  cotton, 
of  an  indefinite  length,  and  from  three  io  six  inches  in 
breadth.  When  about  to  be  applied',  it  is  commonly 
rolled  up,  and  the  roller  part  is  termed  its  head. 
When  rolled  up  f/om  each  end,  it  is  called  a  double- 
headed  roller  or  bandage. 

The  chief  of  the  simple  bandages  are  the  circular,  the 
spiral,  the  uniting,  the  retaining,  the  excellent,  and  the 
creeping. 

■  The  circular  bandage  as  the  simplest;  consisting 
merely  of  a  few  circles  of  a  roller  coveWhg  or  over- 
lapping each  other. 

The  spiral  bandage  is  the  most  frequently  used  of 
all ;  for  it  is  this  which  is  seen  in  such  common  em- 
ployuient  on  the  limbs,  in  cases  of  ulcers,  varices,  &c. 
In  apphing  a  common  roller  to  the  whole  of  a  limb,  trie 
bandage  must  be  carried  round  the  part  spirally:  for 
otherwise  I  he  whole  member  cannot  be  covered.  When 
the  leg  is  the  part,  the  surgeon  is  to  begin  by  surround- 
ing the  foot  with  a  few  turns.  Then  carrying  the  head 
of  the  bandage  over  the  instep,  he  is  to  convey  it  back- 
wards, so  as  to  make  the  bandage  unroll,  and  apply 
itself  just  above  the  heel.  The  roller  may  next  be 
brought  over  the  inner  ankle;  thence  again  over  the 
instep,  and  under  the  sole  ;  and  the  surgeon  then  brings 
the  bandage  spirally  upwards  once  more  to  the  outer 
part  of  the  leg.  Alter  this,  every  circle  of  the  roller  is 
to  be  applied,  so  as  to  ascend  up  the  limb  in  a  gradual, 
spiral  form,  and  cover  about  one-third  of  the  turn  of 
the  roller  immediately  below  it.  The  unequal  diameter 
of  the  limb  is  one  great  cause  which  brings  into  view 
the  unskiltumes.s  of  a  surgeon  in  this  common  opera- 
tion ;  for  it  prevents  the  roller  from  lying  smoothly, 
although  spirally  applied,  unless  a  particular  artifice 
be  dexterously  adopted.  The  plan  alluded  to  is,  to 
double  back  the  part  of  the  roller  that  would  not  be 
even  were  the  application  to  be  continued  in  the  common 
spiral  way,  without  this  manoeuvre.  When  the  bulk  of 
the  limb  increases  very  suddenly,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  told,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  reverse  every  circle  of 
he  bandage  in  the  above  manner,  in  order  to  make  it 
he  evenly  on  the  limb.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  roller  will  be  greatest  where  the  duplicatures 
are  situated ;  and  hence,  when  it  is  an  object  to  com- 
press any  particular  part,  the  surgeon  should  contrive 
to  reverse  the  turns  of  the  bandage  just  over  the  situa- 
tion where  most  pressure  is  desirable. 

When  a  roller  is  to  be  applied  to  the  forearmjt  is 
best  to  put  a  few  of  the  first  turns  of  the  handage  round 
the  hand.,  fe 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  bandage  very 
tight,  if  it  be  intended  to  wet  it  afterward  with  any 
lotion  ;  for  moisture  always  renders  it  still  more  tense 
Mr.  John  Bell  describes  the  principal  purposes  for 
which  a  roller  is  employed  as  follows:  "Although  hi 
recent  wounds  it  is  with  plasters  and  sutures  that  wc 
unite  the  parts  point  to  point,  jet  it  is  with  the  bandage 
that  we  support  the  limb,  preserve  the  parts  in  con- 
tinual and  perfect  contact  with  each  other,  a..d  preterit 
any  strain  upon  the  sutures,  wi,th  w  hit  b  the  parts  are 
immediately  joined;  and  we  often  unite  parts  ty  the 
bandage  alone.  But  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed, 
that,  in  gun-shot  wounds,  and  other  bruised  wounds, 
though  it  would  be  imprudent  to  sew  the  parts",  since 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  altogethei  unite,  jet 
the  gentle  and  general  support  which  wegive  by  a  com- 
press and  bandage,  prevents  them  from  separating  iar 
from  each  Other,  unites  the  deep  parts  early,  and  lessens 
the  extent  of  that  surface  which  must  naturally  fafj 
into  suppuration. 
In  the  hemorrhagy  of  wounds  we  cannot  always 
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find  the  artery ;  we  dare  pot  always  cut  parts  for  fear 
of  greater  dangers ;  we  are  ollen  alarmed  with  bleed- 
ings from  uncertain  vessels,  <fcc,  or  from  veins  as  woll 
as  arteries :  these  hemorrhages  are  to  be  suppressed  by 
the  compress;  which  compress, -or  even  the  sponge 
itself,  is  but  an  instrument  of  compression,  serving  to 
give  the  bandage  its  perfect  effect.  Frequently,  in 
bleedings  near  the  groin  or  the  armpit*  or  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  wherever  the  bleeding  is  rapid,  the  vessels 
uncertain,  the  cavity  deep,  and  the  blood  not  to  be  com- 
manded by  a  tourniquet,  and  where  the  circumstances 
forbid  a  deliberate  and  Sure  operation,  we  trust  to  com- 
press and  bandage  alone. 

Bandage  is  very  powerful  in  suppressing  bleeding. 
At  one  period  of  surgery,  it  took  place  of  every  other 
method,  &c.  If  a  compress  be  neatly  put  upon  the 
bleeding  arteries,  if  the/e  be  a  bone  to  resist  the  com- 
press, or  even  if  the  soft  parts  be  firm  below,  and  the 
bandage  be  well  rolled,  the  patient  is-  almost  secure. 
But  such  a  roller  must  be  applied  smoothly  from  the 
very  extremities  of  the  fingers  or  toes ;  the  member 
must  be  thoroughly  supported  in  all  its  lower  parts, 
that  it  may  bear  the  pressure  above.  It  is  partial  stric- 
ture alone  that  does  the  harm,  creates  intolerable  pain 
and  anxiety,  or  brings  on  gangrene.  Herr.orrhagy  re- 
quires a  very  powerful  compression,  which  must  there- 
fore be  very  general,  &c.  It  must  not  be  made  only 
over  the  bleeding  arteries,  which  is  all  that  the  surgeon 
thinks  of  in  general,  &e. 

In  abscesses,  where  matter  is  working  downwards 
along  the  limb,  seeking  out,  as  it  were,  the  weak  parts, 
undermining  the  skin,  and  wasting  it,  insulating  and 
surrounding  the  muscles,  and  penetrating  to  the  bones, 
the  bandage  does  every  thing.  The  expelling  bandage, 
the  propelling  bandage,  the  defensive  bandage,  were 
among  the  names  Which  the  older  surgeons  gave  to  the 
roller,  when  it  was  applied  for  these  particular  pur- 
poses ;  and  these  are  properties  of  the  roller  which 
should  not  be  forgotten."— (Principlesof  Surgery,  vol.1.) 

Soon  after  this  description  of  some' of  the  chief  sur- 
gical uses  of  the  roller,  Mr.  John  Bell  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain in  what  manner  this  most  simple  of  all  band- 
ages may  be  pat  on  a  limb. 

"  Practice  will  convince  you  that  the  firmness  and 
neatness  of  a  bandage  depend  altogether  upon  these 
two  points ;  first,  upon  the  turns  succeeding  each  other 
in  a  regular  proportion ;  and,  secondly,  upon  making 
reverses  wherever  you  find  any  slackness  likely  to  arise 
from  the  varying  form  of  the  limb.  Thus,  in  rolling 
from  the  foot  to  the  ankle,  leg,  and  knee,  you  must  take 
care,  fijrst,  that  the  turns,  or,  as  the  French  call  them, 
doloires,  of  the  roller  lie  over  one  another  by  jusl  one- 
third  of  the  breadth  of  the  bandage  :  and,  secondly, 
that  at  every  difficult  part,  as  over  a  joint,  you  turn  the 
roller  in  your  hand,  make  an  angle,  and  lay  the  roller 
upon  the  limb,  with  the  opposite  Hat  side  towards  if: 
you  must  turn  the  bandage-so  as  to  reverse  it,  making 
what  the  French  call  a  reavers^  of  the  roller  at  the 
ankle,-  at  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  at  the  knee.  You 
must  be  careful  to  roll  your  bandage  from  below  up- 
wards, and  support  the  whole  limb  by  a  general  pres- 
sure. That  you  may  be  able  to  support  the  diseased* 
part  with  a  particular  pressure,  you  must  lay  com- 
presses upon  the  hollows  and  upon  the  bed  of  each 
particular  abscess,  and  change  the  place  of  these  com- 
presses from  time  to  time,  so  as  riow  to  prevent  matter' 
sinking  into  a  particular  hollow,  now  to  press  it  out 
from  a  place  where  it  is  already  lodged,  and  again  to 
reunite  the  surface  of  an  abscess  already  completely 
formed,  from  wliich  the  matter  has  been  discharged." 
— (Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  1.) 

In  the  article  Joiitts  we  have  taken  notice  of  the  good 
effects  of  the  pressure  of  the  roller  in  the  cure  ol'  some 
diseases  of  the  knee.  Here  we.  shall,  just  introduce 
Mr.  Jo*hn  Bgll'3  sentiments  uprtn  the  subject :  "  In,  a  dls- 
eased^ursa,  as  in  a  relaxation  01  the  knee-joint,  that 
disease  which,  with  but  a  little  indulgence,  a  very,  little 
encouragement  of  fomentations,  poultices, bleeding,  and 
low  diet,  woulieud  in  whites  welling  of  the  knee!  may 
be  stopped  even  by  so  simple  a  matter  as.  a  well-rolled 
bandage."  -(Vol.  1,  p.  127.) 

The  uniting  bondage,  or  spica  descendertx,  iised  in 
rectilinear  wounds,  consists  of  a  double-headed  roll' 
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the  bandage  may  act  equally.  When  there  aio  sutureg, 
this  bandage  supports  the  stitches,  and  prevents  their 
tearing  through  the  skin.  When  the  wound  is  de  p, 
writers  advise  a  compress  to  be  applied  on  each  side,  in 
order  to  press  Jhe  deeper  part  ol  its  sides  together 
Whan  the  wound  is  very  long,  two  or  three  bandars 
should  be  employed,  and  great  care  tajien  that  the 
pressure  be  perfectly  equable. 

Heister,  Henckcl,  and  Uichter  describe  a  sort  of 
uniting  bandage  that  allows  the  surgeon"  to  see  the 
wound,  over  which  only  small  ligatiircs  cross.  Thin 
contrivance  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  (d  an 
engraved  representation  of  it  in  Richter's  Elements,  b.  1. 

When  we  make  use  of  a  single-headad  roller  as  a 
retentive  bandage  only,  we  should  remember  always 
to  begin  the  application  of  it  on  the  side  opposite  the 
wound.  The  obvious  reason  for  so  doing  is  to  prevent 
a  farther  separation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  as  the 
contrary  manner  of  applying  the  roller  would  tend" di- 
rectly to  djvide  them. — (Gooch,  vol.  1,  p.  143.)  * 

The  intention  of  the  expellent  bandage  is  to  keep  the 
discharge  sufficiently  near  the  orifice  of  the  wound 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  sinuses.  In  general  a 
compress  of  unequal  thickness  is  necessary;  the  thin- 
ner part  of  the  compress  being  placed  next,  and  imme- 
diately contiguous  to,  the  orifice  of  the  wound ;  the 
thicker  part  below.  Before  the  bandage  is  applied  the 
pus  must  be  completely  pressed  out,  and  the  rolling-  be- 
gin with  two  or  niree  circular  turns  on  theJowerpart  ol 
thecompress.  The  bandage  must  then  be-carricdspirally. 
upwards,  but  not  quite  so  tightly  as  below.  It  is  after- 
ward to  be  rolled  downwards  to  the  place  where  it  began. 

The  creeping  is  a  simple  bandage,  every  succeeding 
turn  ol  which  only  just  covers  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
ceding one.  It  is  employed  in  cases  in  which  the  ob- 
ject is  merely  to  secure  the  dressings,  and  not  to  make 
any  considerable  or  equable  pressure. 

A  bandage  is  termed  compound  when  several  pieces 
of  linen,  cotton,  or  flannel  are  sewed  together  in  differ- 
ent directions,  or  when  the  bandage  is  torn  or  cut  so  as 
to  have  several  tails.  Such  are  the  T  bandage;  the  sus- 
pensory, the  capistrum,  &c. 

The  eig/Ueen-taiUd  bandage  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
pound. It  is  now  in  general  use  for  all  fractures  of 
the  leg  and  thigh,  sometimes  for  those  of  the  forearm, 
and  frequently  for  particular  wounds.  Its  great  recom- 
mendation is  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  undons 
so  as  to  allow  the  parts  to  be  examined,  and  its  hot  cre- 
ating on  such  an  occasion  the  smallest  disturbance  of 
the  disease  or  accident. 

The  eighteen-tailed  bandage  consists  of  a  longitudi- 
nal portion  of  a  common  roller,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  transverse  pieces  or  tails,  to  cover  as  much  of  the 
part  as  is  requisite. 

Each  of  the  cross-pieces  is  to  be  proportioned  in 
length  to  the  circumference  of  the  part  of  the  limb  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied  ;  so  that  in  making  this  sort 
of  bandage  lor  the  leg  or.  thigh,  the  upper  tails  will  be 
twice  as  long  as  the  lower  ones.  After  laying  the  long 
part  of  the  bandage  en  a  table,,  fix  the  upper  end  of  it 
in  some  way  or  another.  Then  arrange  the  tails  across 
it  in  sufficiept  number  to  cover  such  part  of  the  limb 
as  requires  the  bandage.  Each  tail  must  be  long 
enough  tc  extend  about  two  inches  beyond  the  oppo- 
site one,  when  they  are  both  applied.  The  tails  Deing 
all  arranged  across  the  longitudinal  band,  they  are  to 
t^f  stitched  in  this  position  with  a  needle  and  thread. 
When  the  bandage  is  intended  lor  the  leg,  a  piece  of 
the  longitudinal  part  of  the  roller  below  is  to  extend, 
beyond  the  tails.  This  is  usually  brought  under  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  then  applied  over  the  inner  ankle 
directly  after  the  bandage  has  been  put  under  the  limb. 
I  hen  the  surgeon  lavs  down  the  first  of  the  lower  tails 
and  covers  it  with  the.  next..  In  this  way  he  proceeds 
Upward."  till  all  the  eross-pier.es  are  applied,  the  upper- 
most one  of  which  he  fastens  with  a  pin.  This  band- 
age has  a  v  xy  neat  appearance.  The  tails  are  said 
to  lie  better  when  placed  across  the  longitudinal  piece 
a  little  obliquely..  (Pott.) 
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thefee  i»to  be  conveyed  over  each  side  of  the  neck  and 
pinned  to  the  opposite  part  qf  the  circular  bandage,  so 
as  to  form  a  suspensory  for  the  latter,  and  prevent  its 
slipping  down.  But,  says  Mr.  John  Bell,  if  we  have  a 
wound,  or  diseagfe,  or,  operation  near  the  groin  or  pri- 
vate parts,  the  tail  part  then  'becomes  the  most  impor-- 
tant  part  of  the  bandage  :  then  the  transverse  piece 
■which  is  to  encircle  the  pelvis  is  smaller,  while  thetail 
part  is  made  very  broad.  When  the  disease  is  in  the 
private  parts,  perinaeum,  or  anus,  we  often  split  the  tail 
according  to  circumstances  ;  but  when  the  disease  is  in 
one  groin  we  generally  leave  the  tail  part  of  the  band- 
age entire  and  broad. 

The  scissum  lifiteum,  or  split-cloth,  is  a  baniage  ap- 
plied occasionally  to  the  head,  and  consists  of  a  central 
part  and., six  or  eight  tails  .or  heads,  which  are  applied 
as  follows : 

When  the  cloth  has  six  heads,  the  middle  or  unsplit 
part  of  the  cloth  is  applied  to  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
two  front  taile  go  round  the  temples- and  are  pinned  at 
the  occiput ;  the  two  baik  tails  go  also  round  the  tem- 
ples, and  are  pinned  over  the  forehead  ;  the  two  middle 
tails  are  usually  directed  to  be  tied  under  the  chin ;  but, 
as  Mr.  John  Bell  observes, -this  suffocates  and  heats 
the  patient,  and  iris  better  to  tie  them  over  the  top  of 
the  head  or  obliquely  so  as  to  make  pressure  upon  any 
particular  point.  -  {Principles of  Surgery,  vol.  1 ,  p.  131.) 

The  old  surgeons  usually  split  this  middle  tail  mto 
two  parts,  a  broad  and  narrow  one.  In  the  broad  one, 
they  made  a  hole  to  let  the  ear  pass  through.  This 
broad  portion  was  tied  under  the  chin,  while  the  nar- 
row ends  were  tied  obliquely  over  the  head.  As  Mr. 
John  Bell  has  observed,  though  this  gave  the  split-cloth 
the  etfect  of  eight  tails,  yet  the  ancient,  surgeons  did 
not  name  it  the  split-cloth  with  eight  tails.  When 
they  split  the  cloth  into  eight  tails,  and  especially  when 
they  tied  the  eight  tails  in  the following  particular  man- 
ner, they  called  the  bandage  cancer,  as  resembling  a 
crab  in  the  number  of  its  legs.  The  canfier^  or  sfdil- 
cloth  of  eight  tails,  was  laioVover  the  head  in  such  a 
manner  that  four  tails  hung  over  the  forehead  and  eyes 
while  the  other  four  hung  over  the  back  of  the  head! 
They  were  tied  as  follows :  first,  the  two  outermost 
tails  on  each  side.in  front  were  tied  over  the  forehead 
while  the  two  middle  tails  in  front  were  left  hanging 
over  the  knot.  Then  the  two  outermost  or  lateral  tails 
behind  were  tied  round  the  occiput.  Next  the  middle 
tails  were  tied,  the  two  anterior  ones  being  made  to 
cross  over  each,other  and  pass  round  the  temples,  to  be  j 
pinned  at  the  occiput ;  while  the  two  middle  tails  be- 
hind were  made  to  cross  each  other  and  pass  round  the 
temples  so  as  to  be  pinned  over  the  ears  or  near  the 
forehead.— (See  John  Bell's  Principles,  vol.  l,p.  132.) 

The  triangular  bandage  is  generally  a  handkerchief 
doubled  in  that  form.  It  is  commonly  used  on  the  head, 
and  now  and  then  as  a  support  to  the  testicles  when 
aweiled.  The  French  term  it  couvre-chef  en  triangle. 
_  The  nodose  bandage,  called  also  scapha,  is  a  double- 
headed  roller, .made  of  a  fillet  four  yards  long,  and  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  broad.  It  must  be  reversed  two  or 
three  times,  so  as  to  form  a  knot  upon  the  part  which 
is  to  be  compressed.  It  is  employed  for  the  stoppage  of 
hemorrhage,  or  lor  securing  the  compress  after  the 
performance  of  arteriotomy  in  the  temples. 

The  most  convenient  bandage  for- the  forehead,  face 
ana  jaws,  is  the  Jour-tailed  one,  or  single  split-cloth  ' 
it  is  composed  of  a  strip  of  cloth  about  four  inches 
wide  which  is  to  be  torn  at  each  end,  so  as  to  leave 
only  a  convenient  portion  of  the  middle  part  entire 
midd'e  P°rtion  is  10  be  applied  to  the  fore^ 
head  if  the  wound  be  there,  and  the  two  upper  tails  are 

SfwhtTf and  tied  over  t,le  ba<*  Part 

^adjwnile  the  two  lower  ones  are  to  be  tied  either 

dleWolfeth.t.hn,runHdis  on  the  t0-p  cf  lhe  head- tn«  mid- 
in-i  rL  ,Lt  ^  Part  18  10  be  aPPlied  10  tne  dress- 
ami  t'he  nvn  »„1P°Ste!'10r  tails  are  t0  tied  forwards, 
so  as  to  be  hS  >Tr  TM  are-'°  be  carried  backwards 
TJ!d  ell ,  '  ,  hinA  the  llead-  This  is  sometimes 
ba  th^s  KTm,  n  SeL.  lt  is  curious-  that  writers  on 
S{h'P  /  nCf  !hls  f<"'r-tailed  bandage  is  often 
Z  ^ ™  ,T i,h  fmr  hcads-  Su<*  confusion  of 
eom^I  h'gh,ly  reP>-<%nSible,  as  it  obstructs  the 
comprehension  of  any,  themost  simple  subject. 

me  up  es  lip  be  cut,  and  a  bandage  needed,  which 
M  a 
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i«  so  Mom  the  case,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  sav  that 
this  bandage  will  serve  ,he  purpose.  It  serves  also  in 
cuts  o  the  lower  lip,  though  in  them  also  we  truJ? 
rtUer  to  the  twisted  suture  than  a  bandage 

Tne  single  split-cloth  is  particularly  useful  for  suo- 
porting  a  fractured  lower  jaw,  and  in  such  cases  is 
the  otrly  one  employed  in  modern  surgery.  This  band 
age,  when  used  for  this  particular  purpose,  namely 
supporting  the  lower  jaw,  is  named  capristrum  or  tri- 
dle,  because  it  goes  round  the  part  somewhat  like  a 
bridle. 

"  In  some  cases  (says  Mr.  John  Bell),  the  cjreum 
stances  require  us  to  support  the  chin  particularly,  and 
then  the  uftslit  paw  of  the  bandage  is  applied  upon  the 
chin  with  a  small  hole  to  receive  the  point;  but  where 
the  jaw  is  broken,  we  pad  up  the,  jaw-bone  into  its 
right  shape  with  compresses  pressed  in  under  lhe  jaw, 
.and  secured  by  this  bandage.  Wh>n  we  are  in  fear 
of  hemorrhage  after  any  wound  or  operation  near  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  we  can  give  the  sling  a  very  remark- 
able degree  of  firmness.  For  this  purpose,  we  tear 
the  band  into  three  tails  on  each  side,  and  we  stitch 
lhe  bandage  at  the  bottom  of  each  slit,  lest  it  s.hould 
give  way  when  drawn  firm,"  &c— {Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, vol.  1.)*  . 

We  have  already  described  one  way  of  applying  a 
handkerchief  as  a  bandage  to  the  head,  in  our  notice 
of  the  triangular  one,  or  couvre-chef  en  triangle.. 
The  other  manner  of  applying  the  handkerchief,  called 
the  grand  couvre-chef,  is  as  follows : 

You  take  a  large  handkerchief,  and  fold  it,  not  in*a 
triangular,  but. a  square  form.  You  let  one  edge  pro- 
ject about  three  .finger-breadths  beyond,  the  other,  dn 
order  to  form  a  general  border  for  the  bandage.  You 
lay  the  handkerchief  upon  the  head,  so  as  to  make  the 
lower  fold  to  which  the  projecting  border  belongs  lie 
next  the  head;  while  the  projecting  border  itself  is 
left  hanging  over  the  eyes  till  the  bandage  is  adjusted. 
The  two  corners  of  the  outermost  fold  are  first  to  be 
tied  under  the  chin  ;  the  projecting  border  is  then  to  be 
turned  back  and  pinned  in  a  circular  form  round  the 
face,  while  the  corners  of  the  fold  next  the  head  are 
to  be  carried  backward*  and  tied. 

Alter  the  outer  corners  of  "this  bandage  .have  been 
tied  under  the  chin  ;  after  the  inner  corners  have  been 
drawn  out  and  carried  round  the  occiput ;  and  after  the 
border  has  been  turned  back  and  pinned  ;  the  doubling 
oi  the  handkerchief  over  each  side  of  the  neck  hangs 
m  a  loose,  awkward  manner.  It  remains,  therefore 
|  to  pin  this  part  of  the  handkerchief  up  above  the  ear  as 
neatly  as  can  be  contrived.-(See  /.  Bell's  Principles.) 

The  grand  couvre-chef  has  certainly  nothing  to  re- 
commend it,  either  in  point  of  utility  or  elegance  A 
common  nightcap  must  always  be  infinitely  preferable 
to  it.  In  the  event,  however,  of  a  cap  not  beine  at 
hand,  it  is  proper  that  the  surgeon  should  know  what 
contrivances.may  be  substituted  to  fulfil  the  bbjects  in 
view.  J 

Having,  in  the  numerous  articles  of  this  Dictionary 
noticed  the  mode  of  applying  bandages  in  particular 
cases,  and  allotted  a  few  separate  descriptions  for  such, 
bandages  as  are  not  here  mentioned,  but  which  are  of- 
ten spoken  of  in  books,  we  shall  conclude  for  the  pre- 
sent with  referring  the  reader  tor  farther  information 
to  Rees's  Cyclopaedia;  John  Bell's  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, vol.  1.  Diet,  des  Sciences 'Med.  art.  Bandage. 
Galen  and  Vidvs  Vidius  are  reckoned  the  best  of  the 
old  writers  mi  the  subject ;  M.  Sue,  Thillaye,  Heistec, 
Juvdle,  Lombard,  Bernstein,  and  J.  Bell,  of 'the  mo- 
dern ones. 
BARK,  Peruvian.  See  Cinchona. 
BELLADONNA  (Deadly  Nightshade.)  A  power- 
ful sedative  and  narcotic.  The  leaves  were  first  used 
externally  for  discussing  scirrhous  swellings,  and  rhey 
have  been  subsequently  given  internally  in  scirrhous 
and  cancerous  diseases,  amaurosis,  .fee.  Five  grains 
of  them  dried  are  reckoned  a  powerful  dose :  one  is 
enough  to  begin  with.  At  present  the  extract  in  doses 
of  one  grain  gradually  increased  to  five,  is  more  com- 
monly prescribed. 

It  is  said,  that  the  recent  leaves  powdered,  and  made 
into  an  ointment  with  an  equal  weight  of  mrd,  more 
effectually  prevent  priapism  and  relieve  chordee,  when 
rubbed  on  the  penis,  than  any  other  application.—  (Pa. 
ris's  Pharmacologia,  vol.  2  p.  1 10,  td.  5.)  ' 

From  the  power  which  belladonna  is  known  to  imm- 
sess  of  lowering  the  action  of  tbe  whole  arterial  eygt 
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tern,  it  seems  to  be  a  fit  medicine  in  many  surgical 
cases  where  thai  object  is  desirable,  particularly  in 
examples  of  aneurism 

Belladonna  lias  the  power  Of  producing  a  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  when  applied  to  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids. 
The  late  Mr.  Saunders- was  in  the  habit  of  employing 
belladonna  a  god  deal  for  this  express  purpose.  A 
little  w.iilc  before  undertaking  the  operation  for  the 
congenital  cataract,  he  was  accustomed  to  introduce 
some  dissolved  extract  of  belladonna  between  the  eye- 
lids, or  rub  the  eyebrow  and  skin  about  the  eye  freely 
with  th.3  same  application.  The  consequence  was, 
that  if  there  were  no  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  other 
parts,  a  full  dilatation  of  the  pupil  was  produced  in 
less  than  an  hour,  and  the  whole  of  the  cataract  was 
distinctly  brought  into  view.  "This  was  unquestiona- 
bly a  considerable  improvement  in  practice,  as  the  iris 
was  kept  out  of  danger,  and  the  operatioirmaterially 
facilitated.  I  allude  here  more  particularly-  to  Mr,. 
Saunders's  own  method,  in  which  he  introduced  the 
needle  through  the  cornea  in  front  of  the  ins,  and  then 
conveyed  it  to  the  cataract  through  the  enlarged  pupil. 
Belladonna  was  also  externally  applied  by  Mr.  Saun- 
ders after  the  operation,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
the  edge  of  the  iris  from  becoming  adherent  to  t tie 
edges  of  the  torn  capsule.-  In  iritis  the  same  pjan  is 
an  important  part  of  ihe  treatment.  Whenever  the 
state  of  the  eye  behind  the  pjipil  requires  to  be  mi- 
nutely examined,  the  plan  of  dilating  this  aperture  by 
means  of  belladonna  very  materially  facilitates  the 
examination.  Stramonium  is  found  to  have  the  same 
effect  upon  the  ins  as  belladonna  Some  experiments, 
in  which  the  fact  is  clearly  proved,  were  detailed  many 
years  ago,  by  a  namesake  of  my  own  in  the  United 
States. — ;See  A  Utsserpatioii  an  Ike  Properties  una 
Jbffuntu  if  ike  iJatura  Stratiwniuiit,  cvc.  ou  SamtLrt 
Cooper,  Philadelphia,  17i)7.  C.  Himbhj,  De'  la  Paru- 
lysir.  de  I' Iris  par  ant  application  locale,  de.  Jnsqaiavic, 
<S-c.'2J  ed.  \-law.  MbMia,  1805.  J.  Bailey,  Obsevoa- 
ti,.ns  ret  .tine  t„  ike  Use  of  B Madonna  i«  painful  Dis- 
ord  rg„f  ike.  Head  a  ml  'Face,  8,-».  /,„„,/.  1818) 

BlNOCULUS.  (From*  inns,  double,  and  oculus,  the 
eye.)  A  bandage  for  keeping  dressings  on  bo  h  eyes. 
Its  application  will  easily  be  understood  by  referring 
to  Mtm'jciilus., 

BISTOURY.  (Bistoire,  French.)  Any  small  knife 
for  surgical  purposes. 

BLADDER,  Puncture  of.  The  making  of  an  arti- 
ficial outlet  for  the  urine  is  an  operation  to  which  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  after  having  in  vain  em- 
ployed all  the  other  means  indicated  for  the  prevention 
of  the  bad,  and  even  fatal  consequences  of  a  stoppage 
of  the  evacuation  of  this  fluid,  and  distention  of  the 
bladder.  Various  accidents  and  diseases,  both  acute 
and  chronic,  may  occasion  this  dangerous  stale,  as 
will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  the  article  Urine, 
Retention  of. 

The  bladder,  which  can  conveniently  hold  about  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  urine,  is  no  sooner  dilated,  so  as  to 
contain  two  pints,  than  uneasy  sensations  are  experi- 
enced. The  desire  of  discharging  the  water  now  be- 
comes urgent,  and  if  the  inclination  be  not  gratified  i 
and  the  bladder  is  suffered  to  be  dHated  beyond  its  na- 
.tura*  state,  it  loses  all  power  of  contraction,  and  be- 
comes paralytic.  The  desire,  indeed,  continues,  and 
the  efforts  are  renewed  in  painful  paroxysms  ;  but  the 
.power  is  lost,  and  the  bladder  becomes  more  and  more 
distended.  When  this  viscus  is  dilated  in  the  utmost 
■degree/and  neither  its  own  structure  nor  the  space  in 
the  abloinen  can  allow  a  farther  distention,  either  the 
bladder  must  be  lacerated,  which  it  never  is,  so  equally 
is  it  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
jiarts.or  its  orifice  remst  expaud  and  the  urine. begin,  to, 
flow.  After  the  third  day  of  the  retention,  the  urine 
often  really  begins  to  flow,  and  whatever  descends 
from  tlie  kidneys  is  evacuated  in  small  quantities  from 
time  to  time ;  and  at  this  period,  the  bladder  is  disteuded 
in  as  great  a  degree  as  it  ever  can  be,  however  long 
the  patient  may  survive.  This  dribbling  of  the  urine, 
which  begins  when  the  bladder  is  dilated  to  the  utmost, 
and  continues  till  the  eight  or  tenth  day.  or  till  the 
bladder  sloughs,  has  long  been  understood,  and  is 
named  by  the  French,  "  urine  par  rtgorgiment."  To 
practitioners  who  do  not  understand  it,  the  occurrence 
is  mo<l  de.eitful.  TQe  friends  felicitate  themselves, 
that  til-;  urine  begins  to  (low  ;  the  surgeon  believes  it ; 
basuio  and  cloths  wet  with  urine  arc  easily  produced; 
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but  the  patient  lies  unrelieved.   The  continued  disten- 
tion of  the  bladder  is  lbllowed  by  universal  inflatmna. 
Hon  of  the  abdomen.    The  insensibility  and  low  deli 
rium  of  incipient  gangrene  are  mistaken  for  thut  re. 
lief  which  was  expected  from  the  How  of  untie,  tin 
either  hiccough  comes  on,  and  the  patient  dies  of  fever 
and  inflammation,  or  the  urine  gets  into  the  abdomen 
through  an  aperture  formed  by  mortification.  Let  no 
surgeon,  therefore,  trust  to  the  reports  of  nurses  and 
friends,  but  lay  his  hands  upon  the  hypogastric  region, 
and  tap  with  his  linger,  in  order  that/ho  may  distin-' 
guish  the  distended  bladder  and  the  fluctuation  of 
urine.  -  As  the  bladder  suiters  no  farther  distention 
alter  the  third  day,  why  should  it  burst .'  I\0| 
from  laceratipn ;  for  it. is  supported  by  the  uniform 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  viscera;  not  by  jielding 
suddenly,  for  u  is  distended  to  its  utmost  on  the.  third 
day  of  t  he  retention,  and  yet  seldom  gives  way  before 
the  tenth ;  not  by  attenuation,  for  it  becomes  thickened. 
The  term  laceration  was  never  more  wrongly  applied 
than  in  this  instance;  for  when  there  is  a  breach  in 
the  bladder,  it  is  found  on  dissection  to  be  a  small 
round  hole,  such  as  might  be  covered  with  the  point 
of  the  finger.    The  rest  of  the  viscus  and  the  adjacent 
bowels  are  red  and  inflamed,  while  this  single  point  is 
black  and  mortified  !    Delay  is1  more  dangerous  than 
even  the  worst  modes  of  ma  ing  an  opening  into  the 
bladder,  and  while  life  exists,  the  patient  should  have 
his  chance, — (See  Jo hn  Belt's  Principles  of  Surgery 
vol.  2,  part  I,  p.  262,  6,  c.)  " 
That  many  patients  die  after  paracentesis  of  the  blad- 
der is  an  undoubted  truth,  and  this  circumstance  has 
rather  intimidated  practitioners  against  the  operation. 
It  appears  to  me;  however,  that  in  general  death  may 
be  more  fairly  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  the  disease 
than  to  the -puncture  of  the  bladder,  and  that  if  this 
last  measure,  or  the  making  of  an  outlet  for  the  urine 
in  some  way  or  another,  were  not  aeferred  so  long  m 
it  oilen  is,  the  recoveries  would  be  more  numerous. 

Hence,  when  relief  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  treat- 
ment described  in  the  article  Urine,  Retention  of; 
when  no  urine  at  all  has  come  away  at  the  end  of  the 
third  day ;  or  when  it  only  does  so  in  a  dribbling  man 
ner  after  this  period,  while  the  bladder  continues  dig. 
tended,  and  no  catheter  can  be  introduced ;  the  opera 
lion  should  not  be'  delayed.  Indeed,  in  urgent  cases, 
one  should  rather  operate  earlier. 

No  doubt,  a  man  who  is  exceedingly  skilful  in  the 
use  of  the  catheter,  and  knows  how  to  practice  with 
science  and  judgment  all  the  other  means  lor  reliev 
ing  the  retention  of  urine,  will  not  frequently  find  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  operation  of  punc. 
luring  the  bladder.  This  is  said  to  have  been  so  much 
the  case  with  the  eminent  Desault,  that  in  the  course 
of  ten  years,  he  had  occasion  only  once  to  perform 
such  an  operation  in  the  H6tel-Dieu,  where  diseases 
of  the  urethra  are  always  extremely  numerous.— (See 
'/  uvres  Chir.  di  Desault,  par  Bickat,  torn.  2,  p.  316.) 
When,  however,  this  superior  manual  dexterity  with 
the  catheter  is  not  the  acquirement  of  the  practitioner, 
the  timely  performance  of  the  paracentesis  of  the 
bladder,  or,  at  all  events,  the  making  of  an  outlet  for 
the  urine  in  some„way  or  another,  should  not  be  ne- 
glected. It  is  gratifying  to  know,  however,  that  at  the 
present  day,  the  absolute  necessity  for  puncturing  the 
bladder  is  rendered  less  frequent,  not  only  by  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  urethra  being  better  un- 
derstood thanformerly,  but  also  by  the  very  great  per* 
(action/to  which  the  construction  of  elastic  gum  cathe- 
ters is  brought ;  instruments,  from  which  the  most  es- 
sential assistance  may  frequently  be  derived.  Stric- 
tures in  the  urethra,  and  enlargement"  of  the  prostate 
gland,  are  the  two  cases  most  frequently  producigl 
retention  of  urine :  and  in  both  of  them'  Sir  Astley 
(  ooper  considers  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  blad- 
der (with  very  few  exception*)  entirely  unnecessary: 
an  opinion  with  which  my  own  observations  lead  m» 
luly  to  concur.  Incases  of  enlarged  prostate  g;and, 
a  skilful  surgeon  will  almost  always  succeed  in  in'ro- 
du  ;mg  a  catheter  of  proper  shape  and  length  ;  and  in 
examples  ol  retention  from  stnciure  wheu  relief  can- 
not be  afforded  by  ordinary  means,  the  best  plan,  gene- 
rally, is,  itfi  to  puncture  the  bladder,  but  to  make  a 
small  opening  in  the  part  of  the  urethra  between  the 
str.cture  and  neck  of  ihe  bmdder;  a  part  which  i« 

ESSSSSP  ".'UC"  dila,cd-    1  »ext  treat  of 

tun  thre-j  modes  ol  puncturing  the  bladder 
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1 .  Puncture  through  the  Pcrinaum. 
This  operation  is  said  to  have  been  first  done  by  M 
Tolet,  a  French  surgeon,  the  author  of  a  valuable  trea- 
tise, entitled,  "  Traile  de  Lithotomie,  ou  de  I'Extrac- 
tion  de  la  Pierre  hors  de  la  Vessie,  troisieme  edition, 
Paris;168l ."  According  fo  Sabatier,  it  was  customary 
at  the  time  of  Oionis  (o-make  the  opening  with  a  nar- 
row pointed  scalpel,  about  four  or  five  inches  long, 
which  was  plunged  into  the.  bladder  at  the  place  where 
the  incision  in  the  apparatus  major  terminated.— (See 
Lithotomy.)  The  escape  of  the  urine  indicated  when 
the  surgeon  had  reached  the  bladder."  A  straight  probe 
was  conducted  along  the  knife,  and  then  a  cannula  was 
passed  over  the  probe  inlo  the  bladder,  where  it  was 
allowed  "to  remain  as  long  as  necessary,  care  being 
taken  to  fix  it  by  means  of  tapes  put  through  the  rings 
at  the  broad  part  of  the  instrument.   The  opening  was 
then  closed  with  a  linen  tent.   Dionis  first  suggested 
the  method  of  opening  the  bladder  on  one  Side  of  the 
perinseuin,  at  the  part  where  Frere  Jacques  used  to 
perform  lithotomy.   Dionis  conceived '  that  this  mode 
of  operating  had  advantages,  because  neither  the  urethra 
nor  the  neck  of  the  bladder  w<jg  injured;  a  narrow  scal- 
pel was  first  introduced,  so  as  to  make  a  passage  tor  the 
probe,  and  afgng  this  the  cannula  was  guided  into  the 
bladder.   The  idea  of  substituting  for  these  unsuitable 
instruments  a  trocar  of  convenient  length  was  exceed- 
ingly simple,  and  for  this  improvement,  which  took 
place  in  1721,  surg_ery-is  indebted  to  Juncker«(see  Con- 
spectus Chirurgias,  tab.  97,  p.  674,),  unless  the  follow- 
ing passage  be  correct:  "In  the  year  1717  or  1718,  M 
Peyronie  showed  in  the  king's  garden  a  long  trocar 
which  he  had  successfully  employed  in  a  similar  punc- 
ture."— (Default's  Parisian  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  2,  p.  267  ) 
The  patient  having  beep  placed  in  the  same  position 
as  for  lithotomy,  an  assistant  is  to  press  with  his  left 
hand  on  the  region"  of  the  bladder  above  the  pubes,  in 
order  to  propel  that  viscus  as  far.  downward  into  the 
less  pelvis  as  possible,  while  with  his  right  hand  lie 
supports  the  scrotum.   The  surgeon  is  then  to  intro- 
duce the  trocar  at  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn"  from  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the  raphe  of  the  perinasum 
two  lines  more  forwards  than  the  verge  of  the  anus 
The  instrument  is  first  to  be  pushed  in  a  direction  pa- 
rallel to  the  axis  of  the  body:  and  its  point  is  after- 
ward to  be  turned  a  little  inwards.   Here,  according 
M  Hiehat,  tljere  is  no  occasion  to  convey  the  cannula 
so  far  rnto  the  bladder  as  is  done  when  the  operation  is 
performed  above  the  pubes.   The  portion  of  this  viscus 
that  is  pierced,  being  incapable  of  changing  its  position  j 
with  regard  to  the  other  parts  in  the  perina;um,  if  the 
cannula  only  project  a  few  lines  into  its  cavity  it  will 1 
not  be  liable  to  slip  out.    It  would  be  wrong  indeed  to 
carry  it  xn  farther;  for  the  pressure  of  its  end  against 
the  posterior  parietes  of  the  bladder  would  do  harm 
Lastly  the  cannula  is  to  be  fixed  in  its  place,  by  means 
rfo5n  ?  bandage.-(See  (Euvres  Chir.  de  Default,  t.  3, 
p.  320  )  A  silver  cannula,  when  kept  introduced  too 
long,  becomes  covered  with  a  thick  incrustation,  which 
iZ  ZVtS.  fxtraction  very-difficult  and  painful:  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  inconvenience,  either  bv 
withdrawing  it.  entirely,  or  substituting  anbther  for 
n,  according  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  de- 
mand.  When  Dr.  Ehrlich  visited  London,  Mr.  Chand- 

traduced  a  cannula,  which,  after  remaining  in  the 
puncture.three  weeks,  was  so  thickly  coverecfwith  an 
"jcrustation  that  its  extraction  produced  confab," 

«onrtllowfPdthh  Pa"S' and  a  great  deaI  of 
turn,  follovyed  by  a  urinary  ristula.-(See  Diet  des 
fences  Med.  f.-26,  p.  205  )  .  . 

leftinuexWfi,?,leI,S  rfTmend  ,he  ^reduction  of  the 
if  tt  index  finger  into  the  rectum,  in  order  to  draw  this 

^rhi°sUfintrhrWay;  bUt  ^atierthinks ""be  t 
meum  vvherJ  ,1?  f°r  pre,smS  0,1  the  Part  of  the  peri- 
mak the  Zt ZZnCtmf  18  ab0U' t0  be  made>  80  a«  to 
trocar    n  £  I     *eA  a"d  asslsf  in  the  guidance  of  the 
irowr.    (Miilecme  Op  ratoire,  t.  2,  p.  120  ) 

SuscS  and  aL  nt  (ccllular  £"°s'a™e,  the  levator  ani 
moderately  exercised  in  the  practice  of  this  Vrftion 
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s  tolerably  sure  of  piercing  the  bladder,  which  is  opener* 
the  most  depending  situation,  and  at  a  point  which 
constantly  bears  the  same  relation  tothepcrinamm.  But 
he  position  in  which  the, patient  is  placed  for  the  opera- 
tion is  a  great  deal  more  disagreeable  than  that  for  the 
puncture  above  the  pubes.  Several  assistants  are  re- 
quired to  fix  him,  and  one  is  necessary  for  compressine- 
the  bladder  in  the  hypogastric  region.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility of  wounding  the  vessels  of  the  perineum,  and  of 
pricking  lhe  nerves  whic-h  accompany  them.  If  the 
point  of  the  tro:  ar  be  carried  too  much  outwards,  it  maV 
glide  over  the  external  side  of  the  bladder.  If  it  be  in- 
clined forwards,  it  may  slip  between  this  viscus  and  the 
pubes.  If  it  be  turned  too  much  inwards,  it  may  pierce 
the  prostate  gland.  If  directedtoo  much  backwards,  it 
may  wound  the  vasa  deferentia,  the  rectum,  the  extre- 
mity of  the  ureter,  arid  the  yesicula3,seminales.  Also 
while  the  cannula  is  introduced,  the  patient  can  neither 
walk  about  nor  sit  down;  but  must  continually  keep 
himself  in  bed.  Lastly,  this  mode  of  operating  is  fre- 
quently counter-indicated  by  tumours  or  other  common 
diseases  in  this  part  of  the  body  in  consequence  of  re- 
tentions of  urine.—  (XEuvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bi 
chat,  t.  3,  p.  321.} 

The  puncture  of  the  bladder  from  theperinseum  is 
now  almost  universallyabandoned  by  Brilish  surgeons 
"  We  may  esteem  it  fortunate,"  says  Desault,  "  if  tho 
trocar  penetrates  directly  into  the  bladder,  after  pierc 
ing  the  fat  and  the  muscles  situated  between  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  ischium  and  the  anus ;  and  as  this  viscus 
is  subject  to-  much  variation  in  its  form,  the  surgeon 
will  often  be  defeated,  unless  he  be  perfectly  clear  in 
his  ideas  respecting  its  situation  and  figure.  This  dis- 
appointment' is  not  without  example,  and  there  is  suf- 
ficient cause  to  deter  a  practitioner  from  performing  this 
operation,  independently  of  the^anger  of  wounding  with 
the  trocar  the  vasa  deferentia,  vesicula?  seminales 
ureter,"  &,c.-^-(Pansian  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  2,  p  267  )  ' 
If  there  bo  now  any  practitioners  who  are  not  averse 
to  the  total  relinquishment  of  this  method,  I  think  the 
following  caution,  given  by  Sabatier,  may  be  of  service 
to  them :  perhaps  the  operation  would  be  more  safe  if 
the  surgeon  were  to  begin  with  making  a  .deep  incision 
in  the  perineum,  as  is  practised  in  the  lateral  way  of 
cutting  (or  the  stone,  and  if  he  were  to  desist  from 
plunging  the  trocar  into  the  bladder  until  he  has  as- 
sured himself  of  the  situation  ot  this  viscus,  and  felt 
the  fluctuation  of  the  nnne.-{Medecine  Opera" 
i  h?: 1 27.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  m  describing  this  me- 
thod, a  so  directs  an  i  ncision  to  be  made  in  the  perinsum 
as  m  ithotorny;  the  bulb  of  the  penis  to  be  puXd 
towards i  the  patient's  right  side;  the  knife  then  carried 
Wiltxm  the  branch  of  the  ischium  fill  it  reaches  thP 
prostate  gland,  which  is  likewise  to  be  pushed  towards 
the  patient's  right  side;  and  lastly  thVinstnim™^ 
be  passed  obliquely  upwards  into 

REfcfefi)^  °n  the^os^^na.^Lectu?es, 
As  in  cases  of  inveterate  strictures  the  urethra 
between  the  obstruction  and  the  bladdw  is  alwavfrt? 
lated  I  think,  with  Mr.  C.  Bell,  that *  it Z ^oSnes" 
be  better  practice  to  cut  into  such  distended  porriol  oahe 
passage  than  puncture  the  bladder.  On  thto  uoint 
many  useful  remarks  may  be  found  in  this  gen  leman"s 
kurgtcal  Observations,  part  5,  g  c,  the  tenor  of  wh  ch 

h^^7LPart^'ari,yCOnsidered  in  the  5*  ed  of 
t  he  hirst  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgen/    The  nrac 

feren°cP0Po8nring  Jheure^a  hehirid  theSure'in^re- 
Ww?"*  the  b!atWer- is  aIso  successfully 
adopted  and  highly  commended  by  Sir  Astley  Coopei 
—(See  Lectures,  be.vol.  2,  p.  315.) 


2.  Puncture  above  the  Pubes. 
The  invention  of  the  method  of  tapping  the  bladaei 
auo/e  the  pubes  was  suggested  by  the  possibility  of 
extracting  calculi  from  that  viscus  by  what  is  usually 
denominated  the  high  operation.  The  first  performers 
of  the  puneture  above  the  pubes  are  said  to  have  em' 
ployed  a  straight  trocar,  the  very  same  instrument 
as  was  used  for  tapping  the  abdomen  in  cases  of  dropsy. 
Th*e  consequence  was,  that  when  such  a  trocar  was 
too  long,  its  cannula  was  apt  to  hurt  the  opposite  pa- 
rietes of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  occasion  inflammation 
and  a  slough,  on  the  separation  of  which  the  urine  was 
liable  to  insinuate  itself  either  into  the  abdomen  or  rec- 
tum, as  happened  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sharo 
where  no  more  urine  was  discharged  through  the  can 
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nula,  and  the  patient  died  of  a  sort  of  diarrhea.  When 
the  trocar  is  short,  the  Madder,  on  subsiding  and  con- 
tracting itself,  gradually  quits  the  cannula,  which  be- 
comes Useless,  and  a  necessity  for  making  another 
puncture  may  be  produced.  Whatever  pain's  may  be 
taken  to  direct  the  trocar  obliquely  downwards  and 
backwards,  so  that  the  cannula  may  be,  in  some  degree, 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bladder,  one  or  the  other  of 
ihese  accidents  cannot  always  bE  prevented.* 

Their  prevention,  however,  may  he  effected  by  merely 
employing,  instead  of  a  straight  trocar,  a  curved  one, 
■which  will  naturally  take -a  suitable  direction.  This 
improvement  was  embraced  by  Frere  C6me,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  lithotome  cache,  who  also  devised  'a 
curved  trocar  for  the  paracentesis  of  the  bladder,  v,sry 
superior  to  the  instrument  of  the  same  shape  previously 
•in  use.  1 

To  this  way  of  operating  Mr.  Sharp  was  partial,  and 
Mr.,Abernethy  has  recommended  it  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. The  former  remarks  that  it  ;s  an  Opera- 
tion of  no  difficulty  to  the  surgeon,  and  of  little  pain  to 
the  patient,  the  violenoe  dOne  to  the  bladder  being  at  a 
distance  front  the  parts  affected.  It  is  equally  applica- 
ble, whether  the  disorder  be  jn  the  urethra  or  the 
prostate  gland ;  and  when  there  are"  strictures,  the  use 
of  bougies  may  be  continued,  while  the  cannula  re- 
mains in  Jhe. bladder. — (Critical  Inquiry,  p.  125,  erf. 4.) 

Some  writers  recommend  making  an  incision  about 
two  inches  long  through  the  linea  alba  a  little  way 
above, the  pubes,  and  then  introducing  a  trocar  into 
the  bladder.  Others  deem  this  preliminary  incision 
quite  useless,  asserting  that  the  operation  may  be  per- 
formed with  equal  safety  and  less  pain  to  the  patient 
by  puncturing  at  once  the  skin,  the  linea  alba,  and  the 
bladder.  When  the  trocar  has  been  introduced,  the 
stilet  must  be  withdrawn,  and  the  eannula  kept  in 
its  position  by  a  riband  passed  through  two  little  rings, 
with  which  it  should  be  constructed,  and  fastened 
round  the  body.  The  orifice  of  the  cannula  should  be 
stopped  up  with  a  little  plug,  so  as  to  keep  the  urine 
from  dribbling  away  involuntarily,  and  taken  out  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  —(E/icyclope'die  Methodique : 
part.  Chirurg.  art.  ParacenUsC,  de  la  Vessie.) 

The  trocar  should  be  introduced  in  a  direction  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  backwards:  for  as  this  corres- 
ponds with  the  axis  of  the  bladder,  the  instrument  will 
be  less  likely  to  injure  the  opposite  side  Of  that  organ. 

Nearly  all  writers  advise  the  puncture  to  be  made 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  pubes.  The 
reasons  for  so  doing  are  the  following :  "  If  the  punc- 
.  tu're  be  made  close  to  the  os  pubis,  the  bladder  in  that 
part,  often  rising  with  an  almost  perpendicular  slope, 
leaves  a  chasm  between  it  and  the  abdominal  muscles, 
or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  a  certain  depth  of  membrana 
cellularis  only,  so  that  if  the  trocar  penetrate  but  a 
littleway.it  possibly,  may  not  enter  into  the  bladder. 
If  it  penetrates  considerably,  it  may  pass  through  the 
■bladder  into  the  rectum,  or  if  not  in  the  operation  itself, 
some  days  afterward,  when  by  the  course  of  the  ill- 
ness and  confinement  the  patient  is  more  wasted.  For 
the  abdominal  muscles,  shrinking  and  falling  in,  occa- 
sion the  extremity  of  the  cannula  to  press  against  the 
lower  part  of  the  bladder,  and  in  a  small  time  to  make 
a  passage  into  the  rectum."— (Sharp,  in  Critical  In- 
guiry,p.  127.)  Though  the  reasons  here  adduced  seem 
at  first  as  formidable  as  they  are  numerous,  doers  not 
the  danger  of  injuring  the  peritoneum  form  an  objection 
to  plunging  in  a  trocar  at  the  above  distance  from  the 
pubes ?  Certain  itjs,  peritonitis  would  be  moraapt  to 
be  induced  by  such  practice,  than  by  introducing  the 
instrument  immediately  above  the  pubes.  Ilicherand 
decidedly  condemns  the  plan,  principally  because  the 
higher  the  puncture  is  made,  the  more  apt  the  bladder 
will  be  to  quit  the  cannula  on  fhe/iirine  being  discharged. 
—(See  Nowgr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  472(l  ed.  2.)  In  Desault's  | 
works  by  Bichat,  the  puncture  is  also  advised  to  be 
made  immediately  above  the  pubes. — (T.  3;  p  318.) 
Sqme  of  Mr.  Sharp's  objections  are  removed  by.tafciiig 
care  to  pass  the  trocar  into  the  bladder  in  the  axis  of 
this  viscus,  and  employing  one  which  is  somewhat 
curved,  as  Hunter,  Frere  Cdme,  Sabatier,  <fcc.  have 
advised.  Mr.  Sharp  confirms  the  danger  of  using  too 
long  a  cannula,  by  mentioning  an 'accident  wliich  oc- 
curred in  his  own  praoti6e.  -  Though  he  introduced  the 
instrument  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  os 
pubis,  yet  having  pushed  it  full  two  inches  and  a  half 
below  the  surface  of  the  skin,  its  extremity  in  six  or 


seven  days  insinuated  itself  into  the  rectum.-  (Critical 
Inquiry,  p.  127.)  The  instrument,  says  an  exceU.-nt 
writer,  should  be  more  or  less  long,  according  as  the, 
patient  is  fat  or  otherwise;  but  the  ordinary  length 
should  be  about  four  inches  and  a  half.  The  curvature 
should  be  uniform,  and  form  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter.— (Q.uOres  Cltir.  dc  De- 
sault,  par  Bichat,  t.  3,  p.  317.) 

A  catheter  left  in  the  bladder  longer  than  ten  days 
may  gather  such  an  incrustation  from  the  urine,  as  not 
only  to  render  the  extraction  of  it  painful,  but  even  im- 
practicable. Surgebns,  therefore,  should  never  leave 
the  cannula  in  the  bladder  quite  a  fortnight;  or  ir  it 
must  be  kept  introduced  so  long,  Mr.  Sharp  advises  a 
second  one  Co  be  introduced,  made  with  an  end  like 
that  of  a  catheter/-  Critical  Inquiry,  p.  129.) 

Mursinna,  however,  has  reported  one  example  in 
which  a  cannula  was  kept  in  for  a  long  time  without 
incpnvenience,— (Hecker,  Annates  der"  Gcs.  Medicin. 
181*0,  Jul.  p.  39.).  I  have  seen  one  myself,  and  two 
other  examples  of  the  same  kind  are  mentioned  By  Sir, 
Astley  Cooper.— (Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  410.) 

Mr.  Abernethy  makes  an  incision  between  the  pyra- 
midafes  muscjes,  passes  his  fingers  along  the  upper 
part  ofihe  symphysis  pubis,  so  as  to  touch  the  distend- 
ed  bladder,  and  introduces  a  common  trocar  of  the  mid- 
die  size  in  a  direction  obliquely  downwards.  On  with- 
drawing ihe  stilet,  he  passes  a  middle-sized  hollow 
elastic  catheter  through  the  cannula  into  the  bladder. 
The  cannula  is  withdrawn,  and  the  catheter  left  in  till 
the  urine  passes  through  the  urethra.   After  a  week, 
as  the  instrument  begins  to  be  stopped  up  with  mucus, 
it  is  taken  out.  and  a  new  one  introduced.— (Surgical 
Observations,  1804.)   It  might  be  objected  to  this  plan 
of  employing  a  hollow  bougie,  that  as  it  is  smaller 
than  the  wound,  the  urine  is  not  kept  from  passing 
between  the  instrument  and  parts  into  which  it  is  in- 
troduced, as  well  as  through  the  tube  itself.  This  hap- 
pened in  Mr.  Ahernethy's  ease,  and  though  no  urine 
in  this  instance  got  into  the  cellular  membrane,  it 
might  sometimes  do  so,  because  it  is  not  till  after  in- 
flammation has  taken  place,  that  the, cavities  of  the 
cellular  substance  are  closed  with  coagulating  lymph. 
After  a  day  or  two,  however,  the  cannula  of  the  trocar 
might  be  withdrawn  and  the  hollow  bougie  employed, 
which  would  be  less  likely  than  the  silver  one  to  cause 
ulceration  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder. 

The  following  is  one  of  Sir  E.  Home's  conclusions: 
"  When  the  puncture  is  made  above  the  pnbes,  the  can- 
nula which  encloses  the  trocar  is  not  to  be  removed 
till  the  surrounding  parts  have  been  consolidated  by 
inflammation,  so  as  to  prevent  the  urine  in  its  passage 
out  frOm  insinuating  itself  into  the  neighbour:!!);  parls ; 
for  wherever  the  urine  lodges  mortification  takes  place. 
Any  advantage,  therefore,  which  may  arise  from  a 
more  flexible  instrument  remaining  in  the  bladder,  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  not  filling  completely 
the  aperture  through  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  and 
allowing  the  urine  to  escape  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane."— (Trans,  of  a  Soc./or  Med.  and  Chir.  Know- 
ledge, vol.  2.) 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  following  passage:  The 
abdomen  is  inflamed ;  the  preliminary  incisions,  which 
prepare  for  the  introduction  of  the  trocar,  sometimes 
pass  through  several  inches  of  fat  and  cellular  sub- 
stance; the  incisions  must  be  wide  in  proportion  to 
their  depth;  the  cannula  is  no  sooner  lodged  here  \ 
than  it  is  displaced,  in  some  degree,  by  the  contraction 
of  the  bladder,  which,  when  emptied,  subsides  under 
the  pubes.  The  cannula  stands  so  obliquely,  that  the 
urine  never  flows  with  ease,  but  by  running  out  upon 
the  wound,  and  by  being  injected  among  &e  cellular 
substance,  it  causes  the  wound  to  inflame;  the  wound 
by  its  proximity  to  the  inflamed  peritoneum  soon  mor- 
tifies, and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  temporal  relief 
produced  hy  the  emptying  of  the  bladder,  rne  patient 
dies  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.— (John  beus  Princi- 
ples of.  Surgery,  vol..  2,  p.  271.) 

That  this  operation  is  infinitely  better  than  that  of 
making  the  puncture  in  the  perinamm,  is  indisputable. 
There  are  even  now  some  good  surgeons,  who  seem 
to  prefer  it  to  the  method  of  tappiife  the  bladder  from 
he  rectum.  In  the.  'Kuvres  Chirurgir.ales  de  Desault, 
on,'  ?ri  '"  hV  r,eeeived  the  preference;  and  at  p. 
319  of  he  same  book,  a  high  encomium  is  bestowed  on 
™  "  ivS  ty&QM  ,erD1s  :  "  Tnis  operation  is  easy. 
The  little  thickness  of  the  parts  which  arc  to  be 
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•wounded,  renders  it  qnick  and  triflingly  painful.  The 
surgeon  hat.  occasion  for  no  insistence.  The  patient 
is  neither  intimidated  nor  fatigued  with  the  posture  in 
which  he  is  put.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  miss  the 
bladder  except  it  be  exceedingly  contracted.  There  ia 
no  risk  of  piercing  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Ana- 
tomy proves,  that  here  the  bladder  is  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  thp  recti  museles,  and  that  when  this  viscus 
is  distended  with  urine,  it  pushes  the  peYitonetim  up- 
wards and  backwards,  under  which  membranpJit  en- 
larges, and  thus  makes  the  point  of  the  trocar  become 
more  and  more  distant  from  ths  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
The  patient  may  easily  lie  on  his  side  or  abdomen-,  'so 
us  to  discharge  all  the  urine  contained  in  the  bladder. 
There  are  here  ho  nerves  nor  vessels  of  which  the  in- 
jury can  be  dangerous.  No  difficulty  is  experienced 
:n  fixing  the  cannula,  and  the  presence  ef  this  instru- 
ment does  not  hinder  the  patient  from  sitting,  standing 
up,  or  even  walking  about  in  his  chamber.*  When  the 
cannula  also  is  introduced  to. the  lower  part  of  the 
bladder,  this  viscus  cannot  possibly  quit  it.  Lastly, 
.he  wound  heals  with  more  facility,  than  that  made  in 
any  other  method." 

Respecting  this  advice  to  push  the  cannula  so  far 
into  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  objectionable,  for, the  rea- 
son already  explained.  The  writer  of  the  preceding 
commendation  seems  to  me  rather  too  partial.  He  has 
told  us  .  of  the  httlc  thickness  of  the  wounded  parts, 
and  yet  a  little  before  bestowing  these  praises,  he  has 
acknowledged,  "  il  est  rare,  que  dans  cette  pbnetion, 
0}i  traverse  dlrectemint  la  ligne  blanche :  on  passe 
ptesque  toujour s  suV  ses  cdtes,  et  Von  diwise  lepeau, 
Papon  uroSe  des  muscles  larges  du  bas-venlre'  les 
muscles  droits,  quelquefim  Pun  fleS  pyramidales,  etla 
parol  anterieure  de  la  vessie."—(T.  3,  p.  318.) 

Tins  operation  (according  Sir  Astley  Cooper)  is 
very  easily  performed;  it  is  not  liable  to  the  objections 
which  were  formerly  made  to  it,  and  it  is  in  general 
safe.  In  the  female  it  is  the  only  proper  one  in  cases 
of  retention  of  urine  front  retroversio  uteri,  and  from 
an  obliteration  of  the  meatus  urinariUs  by  cancerous, 
disease ;  for  (says  he)  opening  the  bladder  through  the 
vagina  is  a  very  unsafe  and  disastrous  operation,  as 
the  urine  afterward  dribbles  into  that  passage,  where 
it  occasions  the  highest  degree  of  excoriation,  attended 
with  dreadful  su/iering  and  constitutional  irritation. 
"  It  is  an  operation  which  ought  never  to  *e  performed." 
— (Si  e  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  410.) 

According  to  my  own  judgment,  the  plan  which  is 
about  to  be  described  is  the  safest  and  best,  when 
the  "circumstances  of  the  case  afford  a  choice ;  and  I 
think,  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted  if 
the  puncture  above  the  pubes  were  only  performed  in 
rases  in  which  the  enormous  enlargement'of  the  pros- 
tale  gland  and  disease  in  the  rectum  prevent  it  from 
being  safely  made  from  the  rectum. 

3.  Puncture  from  the  Rectum. 
This  method  is  more  generally  applicable  than  either 
of  the  two  plans  above  related.  It  is  not,  iike  the  punc- 
ture in  the  perinajum,  liable  to  the  objection,  that  the 
wound  is  made  in  diseased  or  inflamed  parts  which 
afterward  become  gangrenous.  Nor  is  it,  like  the  punc- 
twe  above  the  pubes,  attended  with  a  chance  of  the 
urine  diffusing  itself  in  the  cellular  membrane  It  has 
also  the  advantage  of  emptying  the  bladder  completely 
The  puncture  is  made  sufficiently  far  from  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  not  to  increase  any  inflammation  existing 
in  that  situation  ;  and  the  operation  is  really  attended 
with  Utile  pain,  since  there  is  no  skin  nor  muscles  to 
be  wounded;  merely  the  coats  of  the  bladder  and  rec- 
tum, at  a  point  where  these  viscera  lie  in  contact  with 
each  other.  In  cases  of  enlarged  prostate  gland"  and 
I  mISC  1f  tbe  rectum-  however,  some  other  method 
should  be  chosen,  though  I  am  of  opinion,  that  jn  the 
firs  or  these  cases,  puncturing  the  bladder  at  all  can 
seldom  be  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  .catheter  may 
almost  always  be  introduced  by  a  surgeon  who  under- 
stands the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  alteration  of 
tbe  course  of  the  urethra  - 

oi-^V^  ir',h?  1'hil0^phical  Transactions  for  1776, 
where       W  re,ention  of  urine  n™  strictures 
Se  wnt^fr  successfully  punctured  from 
inn  11 ,1     P'an  Was  ^g^ted  to  Mr.  Hamil-  i 
,     •      h°  °^ratlon  ^  his  feeling  the  bladder  j 

inTlfe)boPweT.'nent »      rmUm  WheD  te  fin<"er 


The  patient  was  placed  in  the  same  position  as  that 
for  lithotomy;  a  trocar  Was  passed  along  the  finger 
into  the  anus,  and  pushed  into  the  lowest  and  most 
projecting  part  of  the  swelling,  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  bladder.  A  straight  catheter  was  imme- 
diately introduced  through  the  cannula,  lest  the  blad- 
der by  contracting  should  quit  the  lube,  which  was 
taken  away,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  was  discharged 
the  catheter  was  also  removed.  Notwithstanding  the  ■ 
puncture,  the  bladder  retained  the  urinoas  usual  until  a 
desire  to  make  water  "occurred.  Then  the  opening 
made  ny  the  instrument  seemed  to  expand,  and  the 
water  flowed  in  a  full  stream  from  the  anus.  The 
I  urine  came  away  in, this  manner  two  days,  after  which 
it  passed  the  nattiral  way"  with  the  aid  of  a  bougie, 
which  had  been  passed  through  the  urethra  into  the 
bladder," and  which  was  used  till  all  the  disease  in  this 
canal  was  curedk  « 

The  method  is  said  to  have  been  originally  proper, 
in  1750,  by  M.  Flettrant,  surgeon  of  the  hospital  >a- 
rite  at  Lyons  ;  and  Fouteau,  in  17C0,  published  an  ac- 
count of  it  and  three  cases  in  which  Flettrant  had 
operated.  It  was  also  the  feel  of  the  bladder  on  the 
introduction  of  a  finger  intra  aw^m,  which  led  the  lat- 
ter surgeon  to  make  the- puncture  in  this  situation. 
The  urine  was  immediately  discharged  and  the  can- 
nula supported  in  its  place  with  the  T  bandage,  until 
the-  natural  passage  was  rendered  pervious  again. 
But  as  the  cannula  was  left  in  the  rectum,  it  annoyed 
the  patient  'a  lien  he  went  to  stool,  and  the  inconve- 
nience was  vastly  increased  by  the  continual  dribbling 
of  the  urine  from  the  mouth  of  the  instrument.  Hamil- 
ton avoided  both  these  inconveniences  by  withdraw- 
ing the  cannula  at  firsl.  In  another  instance,  how- 
ever, Fleurant  left  the  cannula  in  the  anus  and  blad- 
der thirty-nine  days,  without  the  least  inconvenience. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  tenesmus  and  other  inconve- 
niences attending  the  presence  of  the  cannula,  Fleurant 
suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  employ  a  tube 
made  of  a  flexible  substance,  and  some  of  the  moderns 
approve  the  plan  of  passing  a  flexible  catheter  through 
the  silver  one  into  the  bladder,  and  withdrawing  the 
latter  instrument. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Mem.  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London  two  cases  are  related,  in  which,  after  tap- 
ping the  bladder  from  the  rectum,  the.  cannula  was  im- 
mediately withdrawn  without  any  bad  effect ;  and  a 
similar  fact  is  recorded  in  the  Medical  Communica- 
tions, vol.  1. 

A  curved  trocar,  of  sufficient  length,  is  the  best  for 
performing  the  operation,  and  was  recommended  by 
Pouteau.  As  the  trocar  with  a  lancet-point  may  cut 
blood-vessels  which  would  bleed  freely,  some  authors 
express  their  preference  to  one  made  with  a  triangular 
point.— (Howship,  p.  215.)  It  should  be  introduced  into 
the  prominence  made  by  the  distended  bladder,  a  little 
beyond  the  prostate  gland,  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  front  of  the  rectum ;  but  not  imprudently  far  up 
the  intestine,  lest  the  peritoneum  be  injured.  For 
some  useful  cautions  on  this  head,  the  profession  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Carpue,  who  has  very  properly  ad- 
verted to  the  very  low  point  to  which  the  portion  of 
peritoneum  reflected  over  the  rectum  descends.-  (Mist, 
of  the  High  Operation,  be.  p.  178,  8?>o.  Land.  1819.)  . 

The  trocar  should  be  introduced  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  bladder,  or  nearly  in  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  the  spot  to  be  punctured  to  the  middle 
point  between  the  navel  and  the  symphysis  pubis. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  nearly  in  the  same  pos- 
ture as  that  adopted  in  lithotomy  :  but  the  hands  and 
feet  need  not  be  bound  together,  it  being  sufficient  to 
let  the  assistants  support  the  legs.  The  left  fore-finger, 
smeared  with  oil,  is  to  be  introduced  up  the  rectum, 
where  a  portion  of  the  distended  bladder  will  be  felt 
behind  the  prostate  gland  and  between  the  converging 
vasa  deferentia.  The  vesiculae  seminales,  which  are  on 
the  outside  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  are  less  exposed'  to 
injury.  Behind  the  prostate  gland,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
correctly  explains,  there  is  a  triangular  space  which 
affords  room  for  the  instrument.  In  the  forepart  it  is 
bounded  by  the  meeting  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  which 
forms  the  apex  of  the  triangle ;  the  sides  are  formed  by 
the  vasa  deferentia,  which  diverge  as  they  pass  from  the 
prostate  backwards  ;  while  the  basis  of  the  triangle  is 
fonhed  by  the  peritoneum,  which  is  reflected  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  bladder  to  the  rectum.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  space  of  the  bladder,  which  is  not 
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covered  by  the  peritoneum,  the  trocar  is  introduced 
through  it  into  the  bladder  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  behind  the  pro-tate  gland.  The  instrument  must 
not  be  introduced  directly  behind  the  prostate,  as  the 
•vas  deferens  on  one  side  or  the  other  would  certainly 
be  wounded.  If  the  trocar  be  carried  three-quarters 
or  half  of  an  inch  behind  the  prostate,  the  vasa  defe- 
rentla  will  be  safe. -(Lectures,  b  e.  vol.  2,  p.  311.)  Here 
the  surgeon  is  to  let  the  end  of  his  finger  continue, 
until,  with  his  right  hand,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
the  left  fore-ringer,  he  has  brought  to  the  same  point  the 
extremity  of  the  curved  trocar,  the  concavity  of  which 
is  to  be  kept  forwards.  Great  care  must  also  be  taken 
not  to  let  the  stilet  project  out  of  the  cannula  too 
soon  •  that  is  to  say,  before  the  end  of  the  tube  has  been 
placed  exactly  upon  the  spot  at  which  the  puncture  is 
to  be  made.  .  «  , 

It  is  not  necessary  to  retain  the  cannula  m  the  punc- 
ture after  the  inflammation  has  consolidated  the  sides 
of  the  wound,  and  there  is  no  danger,  of  the  aperture 
closing  up  before  another  passage  is  made  for  the  urine. 
Sir  E.  Home  thinks  that  after  about  thirty-seven  hours 
the  cannula  may  be  taken  out.— (Trans,  of  a  Soc.  for 
Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  2.)  Indeed,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  fact  showing  the  ill  effect  of  re- 
moving the  cannula  early  ;  for  here  the  urine  has  only 
to  pass  through  a  mere  opening  without  any  longitu- 
dinal extent,  like  what  remains  after  puncturing  above 
the  pubes.  The  general  safety  and  simplicity  of  tap- 
ping the  bladder  from  the  rectum  will  always  recom- 
mend this  method  to  impartial  practitioners.  The 
wound  is  made  at  a  distance  from  the  peritoneum, 
passes  through  no  thickness  of  parts,  and  is  quite  un- 
attended with  any  chance  of  the  urine  becoming  extra- 
vasated  in  the  cellular  substance.  Whether  the  blad- 
der be  morbidly  contracted  and  thickened  ;  whether 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  be  inflamed,  it  is  equally  ap- 
plicable. .  . 

I  am  happy  to  join  the  experienced  and  judicious  Mr. 
Hey  with  the  advocates  for  this  mode  of  performing 
the  operation  ;  and  as  his  opinion  on  this  subject  must 
have  considerable  influence,  I  shall  quote  the  following 
passage  ,  from  his  valuable  work,  particularly  as  the 
observations  confirm  some  other  points  adverted  to  in 
the  present  article.  "  It  is  sometimes  impossible,  from 
various  causes,  tp  make  a  catheter  pass  through  the 
urethra.  The  puncture  of  the  bladder  then  becomes 
necessary,  if  the  retention  of  urine  continues.  This 
operation  may  be  performed  either  above  the  pubes  or 
through  the  rectum.  I  have  seen  it  perlbrmed  in  both 
these  methods,  but  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.  It 
is  more  easy  to  the  surgeon,  and  less  painful  to  the  pa- 
tient. Pouteau's  curved  trocar  is  a  very  convenient 
instrument,  and  may  be  used  with  safety  for  punc- 
turing the  bladder  through  the  rectum ;  but  the  opera- 
tor should  cautiously  avoid  wounding  an  artery,  which 
may  be  felt  running  towards  the  anus  where  the  blad- 
der is  most  protuberant.  The  finger  which  is  intro- 
.duced  into  the  rectum  to  guide  the  trocar,  may  be  con- 
veniently placed  a  little  on  either  side  of  this  vessel. 
It  is  not  always  necessary  to  leave  the  cannula  in  the 
bladder,  as  the  urine  sometimes  begins  to  flow  through 
the  penis  within  a  few  hours  after  the  bladder  is  emptied. 
Perhaps  this  event  may  be  the  most  frequent  when 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter  has  been  prevented  by 
a  stricture  in  the  urethra.  If  the  wound  becomes  closed 
before  the  power  of  expelling  the  urine,  is  regained,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  a  repetition  of  the  operation, 
which  gives  very  little  trouble  to  the  patient ;  neither 
is  he  much  incommoded  by  suffering  the  cannula  to 
remain  two  or  three  days  in  the  bladder.  This  is 
sometimes  necessary,  and  seldom  improper."—  (Hey's 
Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  430,  431, 
ed.'2.)  *  •  . 

The  objections  made  to  the  puncture  through  the  rec- 
tum are  three :  first,  the  annoying  tenesmus  sometimes 
produced  by  the  presence  of  the  cannula ;  secondly, 
the  irritation  and  ulcerated  state  of  the  rectum  occa- 
sionally resulting  from  the  dribbling  of  the  urine 
through  it  ;  and' thirdly,  the  possibility  of  a  sinus  be- 
ing formed  between  this  bowel  and  the  bladder.— (A. 
Bonn,  Bemerkungehueber  der  Harnr.eTha.lt,  Sc.  Leipi. 
1794.)  It  seems  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  knows  of  some 
cases  in  which  such  inconveniences  have  followed, 
and,  in  particular,  one  instance  in  which  the  patient 
died  of  the  subsequent  diseased  stale  of  the  rectum. 
Hence  the  puncture  of  the  bladder  from  the  rectum  is 


not  a  practice  on  which  he  bestows  any  commend*, 
tion.-  (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  412.) 

In  the  foregoing  columns  I  have  briefly  adverted  to 
the  proposal  of  cutting  into  the  urethra  behind  the  ob- 
struction, instead  of  puncturing  the  bladder.  •  Mr. 
Grainier,  of  Birmingham,  a  few  years  ago  also  recom- 
mended cutting  into  the  urethra  immediatdy  in  front  of 
the  prostate,  and  relieving  the  bladder  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  female  catheter  through  the  gland;  or  (if  that, 
could  not  be  accomplished)  by  the  division  of  its  sub- 
stance  with  a  scalpel.— (Med.  and  Surg.  Remarks,  4  c. 
Svo.  Loud.  1815.)  „  ,  ■ 

Women  rarely  stand  m  need  of  paracentesis  bf  the 
bladder;  an  occasional  impossibility  of  introducing  the 
catheter  from  a  retroversion  of  tile  womb,  and  an  obli- 
teration of  the  meatus  urinarius  by  disease,  being  al- 
most the  only  cases  ever  placing  them  in  this  condition. 
The  only  method  applicable  to  them  is  the  puncture 
above  the  pubes,  with  the  exception  of  the  plan  of  in- 
troducing the  trocar  directly  from  the  vagina  into  the 
bladder;  a  practice  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  strongly 
condemns  on  account  of  its  leading  to  the  formation  of 
an  incurable  urinary  fistula  in  the  vagina,  and  a  gteat 
deal  of  disease  and  irritation  in  that  passage  from  the 
contact  of  I  he  urine. 

Consult  Sharp,  un  the  Operations,  chap.  15,  and  his 
Critical  Inquiry.  Jimbr.  Bcrlrandi,  Trattalo  dtlle 
Operanoui  di  Chirurgia,accresciuti>  4i  note,  fyc.tlai 
Chirurghi  O.  M.  Ptnchienati  e  O.  Brdgnont,  Soo.  Tti- 
rin'o,  1802.  Bertrandi  was  an  approntr  of  the  punc- 
ture from  the  rectum  ;  so  was  J^e  Blanc  ;  Opirat.  de 
Ch  r.  1. 1.  Melanges  de  Chii  urgie,  Poutcdu,  Lyon,  1760, 
p.  500.  1/ Encyclopedic  Mithodique,  parlic  Chirvrgi- 
cale,  art.  Puracentese  de  la  Vessie.  Schmucker,  Chir. 
fVahrHehnmngcn,,'2th.  JVo.  39:.  puncture  from  the  rec- 
'tutn.  Sabalier,  Medecinc  Opiratoire,  t.*2.  Murshna, 
Journ.  fiir  die  Chirurgie,  S-c.  4,  p.  46.  67.  Costs  uf 
puncture  from  the  rectum  and  above  the  pubes.  Jn  il- 
lustration of  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  bladder. 
Camper's  plates  are  the  best :  see  his  Demonst.  Ami. 
Pathol,  lib.  2.  In  this  work,  the  danger  of  letting  the 
end  of  any  long  instrument,  when  introduced,  preit 
against  the  inside  of  the  bladder,  is  proved  by  a  Case 
in  which  that  organ  was  perforated  by  the  extremity 
of  a  catheter,  p.  11.  Kluss,  Diss,  de  Puraccnti  i  I'r 
sicw  Urinaria  per  intestinum  rectum,  Jen.  Nil.  Jl. 
Bonn,  Jinat.  Chir.  Bemerkun gen  iiber  die  Hurnverhal- 
tung,  und  den  Blasenslich.  Leip.  1794,  vrefers  ths 
puncture  above  the  pubes.  J.  Howshiji,  in  Praci.  Ob>. 
un  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  p.  214, 8t>o. Lond. 
1816,  and  in  Treatise  on  Complaints  affecting  the  Se- 
cretion and  Excretion  of  the  Urine,  p)41i,  Lend- 1823, 
thinks  the  operation  from  the  rectum  generally  supe-, 
rior  to  the  other  methods.  Sir  E.  Home,  in  Trent- for 
the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  tioi.2. 
Jlberneihy's  Surgical  Observations,  1804.  Jalw  Bl  Ills 
Principles  of  Surgerp,  vol.  2.  QLuvres  Chir.il>  l><- 
saull,  par  Bichal,  t.  3,  p.  315,  Src.  W.  Schmid  iiber  die 
Krank/ieiten  der  Hamblase,.  Sc.  8vo.  Wien,  18U6. 
Richerand,  JVosogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  edit.  4:  Hey's  Praeli 
cul  Observations  in  Surgery, p.  430,  edit.  2.  Parisian 
Chirurgical  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  156,  and  p.  265.  S.  r 
SUmmering  iiber  die  schnell  und  langsam  tidllichen 
Krankhciten  der  Hamblase,  Src.  Frankfurt,  1809. 
'I'he.  author  is  an  advocate  for  the  puncture  abuve  lAe 
pubes  in  preference  to  that  through  the  rectum,  wlrich 
he  thinks  right  only  in  one  case,  viz.  -when  the'tlladdcr 
is  so  contracted  that  it  does  not  rise  out  of  the  less 
cavity  of  ike  pelvis,  and  the  fluctuation  oj  the  urine 
can  be  full,  in  the  rectum,  but  nut  above  the  puhre.  'h 
this  opinion  he  is  joined  by  Daiigenbeek  (Billiothei,  *• 
3,  p.  719).  Calli'sen,  Syslema  Chirurgla:  Hoiliervir,U 
2,  p.  277,  Src.  Chirurgisrhe  P~crsttcke  von  H.  G.  Schre- 
ger,b.l,p.2n,$  c.8ro.Nurnberg,  J811,  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  the  puncture  above  the  pubis.  Edward 
Grainger,  Med.  and  Surg.  Remarks,  Src,  with-  Obs.inr 
the.  different  modes  of  opening  the  bladder  in  retention 
of  urine,  Src,  8ro.-' I.ond.  1815.  Diet,  ties  Seimecs 
Mid.  art.  Ischurie,  1818.  C.  Bell,  Surgical  Ob.i.  8i>* 
part  5,  Land.  1818.  C.  MverlU,  Short  Treatise  ft 
Operative  Surgery,  p.  174,  S-c,  Land  1823.  Sir  A 
Caliper's  Lectures,  vol.  2,  p.  306, 1.onil.  1825. 

Blabber.  J'tmovr  extirpated  from.  Mr.  Warnw 
has  recorded  a'case  in  which  an  excrescence,  growing 
from  the  inside  of  a  young  woman's  bladder,  was  sue 
cessfully  removed.  The  patient,  on  the  24th  of  June 
1747,  Strained  herseif  in  endwavouring  to  M  a  gre* 
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weight,  and  she  was  immediately  seized  with  a  pain  in 
the  small  of  her  back,  and  a  total  retention  of  urine.  In 
April,  1750,  she  applied  to  Mr.  Warner,  who  found  that 
she  had  never  been  able,  from  the  moment  of  the  accjs 
dent,  to  void  a  drop  of  urine  without  the  assistance  of 
the  catheter;  that  she  was  in  continual  pain,  and  had 
lately  been  much  weakened  by  having  several  times 
fost  considerable  quantities  of  blood,  occasioned  by  the 
force  made  use  of  in  introducing  the  instrument  into 
the  bladder. 

Mr.  Warner^  upon  examining  the  parts  with  his  fore- 
finger, which  he  had  great  difficulty  in  introducing  into 
%tie  meatus  urinarihs,  discovered  a  considerable  tumour, 
which  seemed  to  be  of  a  fleshy  substance,  and  took  its 
rise  from  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  near  its  heck. 
When  the  patient  strained  to  make  water,  amLthe  blad- 
der warf  full,  the  excrescence  protruded  a  little  way 
out  of  the  meatus  urinarius ;  but  upon  ceasing  to  strain 
il  presently  returned. 

A  purgative  having  been  given  the  day  before  the 
operation,  and  the  rectum  opened  by  means  of  an  emol- 
lient clyster,  Mr.  Warner  directed  the  patient  to  strain 
so  as  to  make  the  swelling  project.  He  then  hindered 
it  from  returning  info  the  bladder  by  passing  a  ligature 
through  it,  and  endeavoured  to  drftw  it  farther  out.  The 
latter  object  was  found  impracticable  on  account  of  the 
size  of  the  tumour.  Seeing  -this,  Mr.'  Warner  dilated 
the  meatus  urinarius'On  the  right  side  by  cutting  it  Tip- 
wards  about  'half  way,towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,,' 
when,  by  pulling  the  swelling  forwards,  h'e  was  ena- 
bled to  tie  its  base,  which  was- very  large.  '  • 

For  three  days  after  the  operation,  a  good  deal  of  pain 
was  felt  in  the  abdomen.  On  the  sixth  day  the  tumour 
dropped  off,  From  the  first  day  the  urine  came  away 
without  assistance,  and  the  patient  got  quite  well. 
The  tumour  resembled  a  turkey's  egg  in  shape,  and* 
size.— (See  Warner's  Cases  in  Surgery,  edit.  4,  p.  303.) 

Perhaps  in  this  example  tying  the  tumour  was  pre- 
ferable to  cutting  it  away,  even  though  its  base  was 
large ;  for  had  the  knife  been  used,  there  would  have 
been  some  danger  of  the  bladder  becoming  filled  with 
blood. 

For  an  account  of  other  tumours  of  Ihe  bladder,  I 
refer  (he  reader  to  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  wast 
iwii.tr/ant  Complaints  affecting  the  Secretion  andEx- 
crttimi  of  Urine,  by  ./.  Howship,  Svo.  Land.  1823." 

(A  case,  in  which  large  quantities  of  hair,  mixed 
wiili  calculous  matter,  were_  from  time  to  time  ex- 
tracted from  the  bladder  through  the  meatus  urinarius. 
The  disease,  produced  severe  pain  in  making  waterj 
and  other  complaints  resembling  those  of  stone.  At 
length,  Delpech,  suspecting  that  the  hairs  were  formed 
in  some  cyst,  communicating  with  the  bladder,  deter- 
mined to  divide  the  rfieatus  urinarius.   Previously  to 
(Ins  measure,  every  information  which  could  be  "de- 
rived from  sounding  was  obtained ;  and  by  manual  ex- 
amination^ tumour,  as  large  as  an  egg,  was  felt  at  the 
point  where  the  bladder  and  uterus  touch  each  other. 
With  the  lithotome  cache,  the  meatus  was  cut  in  the 
direction  towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  care  being 
taken  not  to  divide  the  corpus  cavemosurn  of  the  cli- 
toris; and,  on  introducing  the  finger,  a  calculus  of  the 
•nape  of  a  pigeon's  egg  was  felt*  which  was  easily  ex- 
tracted:   A  large  mass  of  hair  and  calculous  matter 
was  also  detected,  projecting  at  the  back  and  right 
pan  ol  the  bladder  from  an  opening,  the  edges  of  which 
were  so  hard  and-  contracted  that  the  extraneous  sub- 
stances required  the  polypus  forceps  for  their  extrac- 
tion. After  thus  clearing  the  aperture  of  the  cyst 
Delpech  passed  his  finger  into  it,  when  a  large  quan- 
Htj  Bl  tyid  pus  gushed  out  of  the  meatus.  It  was  also 
now  discovered,  that  the  swelling  made  a  considerable 
prominence  within  the  bladder,  and  that  it  had  a  cir- 
cular neck  which  might  be  tied.    This  was  afterward 
done  with  a  piece  of  silver  wire,  convey  ed  round  the 
part  by  means  of  the  ring  at  the  end  of  the  catheter. 
*ive  days  afterward1,  what  had  been  tied  sloughed 
away,  and  to  the  surprise  of  Delpech  was  of  very  trivial 
size,  and  without  any  cavjty.,  In  short,  the  ligature 
had  only  destroyed  the  top  of  the  cyst,  and  the  finger 
could  now  be  passed  into  a  larger  opening,  and  through 
it  into  a  cavity  corresponding  to  the  swelling  felt  be- 
tween the  bladder  and  uterus.  The  cyst  was  found  in 
a  state  of  complete  suppuration,  and  Delpech  conceived, 
that  the  best  chance  of  cure  would  result  from  letting 
an  injection  pass  from  a  'height  of  six  feet,  through! 
pipe,  into  the  cyst,  so  as  to  wash  it  out  with  some 
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force.  This  plan  created  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and 
fever,  so  that  it  could  not  be  continued  ;  but,  after  the 
discharge  of  more  hair  and  calculous  matter,  and  a 
substance  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  which.was  covered 
by  scalp  and  contained  a  molar  tooth,  the  patient  got 
well.  This  substance  in  fact  had  been  the  product  of 
conception,  and  the  sac  in  which  it  lay  extended  to  the 
uterus.  The  case  is  highly  interesting  to  the  practi- 
tioner.- {Delpech,  Chirurgie  Clinique,  t.  2,p.  521,  et  seq.) 
-Pre/.] 

Bladder,  Hernia  of.  See  Hernia. 
Br.ADPEii,  Insects  discharged  from.  The  instances 
in  which  worms  are  stated  to  have  been  discharged 
from  the  bladder  are  very  numerous!  Many  cases  of 
this  kind  are  referred  to  in.  Yoigtei's  Handbuch  derPa- 
tltologischen  Anatomic,  b.  3,  p.  337-  342.  A  lew  years 
ago,  an  interesting  example  was  recorded  by  Mr.  L«w- 
rence.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  2,  p.  382,  A  c.) 

12 1  \m>i£K,  Deficiency  of.  Numerous  examples  in 
which  this  deviation  from  the  natural  structure  has 
occurred  are  recorded  by  medical  writers:  The  pub- 
lications, however,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  contain 
the  most  ample  information  on  the  subject,  ajre,  a  Got- 
tingen  inaugural  dissertation,  entitled  "De  Vesica  Uri- 
naria Prolapsu  Nativo,"  by  Dr.  Roose,  late  professor 
in  Brunswick,  and  a  paper  called  "An  attempt  towards 
a  systematic  account  of  the  appearances  connected 
with  that  malconformation  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  in 
winch  the  ureters,  instead  of  terminating  in  a  perfect 
bladder,  open  externally  on  the  surface  of  the  Abdo- 
men," by  A.  Duncan,  jun.  in  Edm.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  vol.  1.  In  this  last  production,  may  be  seen 
references  to  all  the  most  noted  cases 'on  record,  both 
male  and  female.— (See  also  Handbuch  der  Patkologis- 
chen  Anatomie  von  J.  F.  Meckel,  b.  1,  p.  650,  8vo.  Leiip. 
1812.) 

Bladder,  Wounds  of.  See  Gun-shot  Wounds 
Many  cases  of  rupture  of  the  bladder'  from  blows  or 
falls  are  recorded,  followed  by  fatal  extravasation  of 
urine  in<  the  abdomen.  Two  such  instances  have  been 
recently  detailed  by  Dr.  Cusack.— (See  Dub.  Hospital 
Reports,  vol.  2,  p.  312,  <$  c.  Svo.  1818.  Also,  C.  Montague 
in  Med.  Communications,  vol.  2,  p.  284,  1790.) 

BLEEDING.  By  this  operation  is  understood  the 
taking  away  of  blood  for  the  relief  of  diseases.  Bleed- 
ing is  called  general,  when  practised  with  a  view  of 
lessening  the  whole  mass  of  circulating  blood ;  topical 
when  performed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disease,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a- 
particular  pari. 

General  Blood-letting  is  performed  with  a  lancet 
and  is  subdivided  into  two  kinds;  viz.  the  opening  of 
a  vein,  termed  phlebotomy,  or  venesection ;  and  the 
opening  of  the  temporal  artery,  or  one  of  its  branches,, 
termed  arteriotomy. 

Topical  Blood-letting  is  performed,  either  by  means- 
of  a  cupping-glass  and  scarificator,  or  leeches,  or  by 
dividing  the  visibly  distended  vessels  with  a  lancet,  as 
is  frequently  done  in  cases  of  ophthalmy. 

[In  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  bleeding  is 
very  generally  performed  by  the'sjning  lancet,  while- 
in  the  North  and  East,  the  thumb  lancet  is  almost  uni- 
versally in  use.  The  choice  of  instruments  must  of 
course  in  every  case  be  left  with  the  operator,  although, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  it  may  sometimes  be  proper 
to  yield  in  this  respect  to  the  wishes  of  a  sensitive 
patient,  and  hence  many  surgeons  have  both  at  hand, 
whether  they  individually  prefer  one  or  the  other.  The 
use  of  the  thumb  lancet  is  thought  by  some  to  require 
less  tact  than  the  other,  and  hence  they  advise  igno- 
rant and  awkward  operators  to  use  it;  but  confiding  in 
their  own  skill  in  the  use  of  the  spring  lancet,  they 
give  this  the  preference  in  their  own  hands.  From 
what  I  have  seen,  however,  in  the  South,  where  the 
spring  lancet  is  in  almost  every  body's  hands,  and  in 
the  North,  where  it  is  sejdom  seen  or  used  at  all,  I  in- 
cline to  an  opposite  opinion,  although  from  long  habi^ 
I  employ  the  spring  lancet  myself  .exclusively,  wher% 
the  prejudice  of  the  patient  does  not  forbid.  In  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  or  awkward  phlebotomise  I  con. 
ceive  the  thumb  lancet  to  be  a  more  dangerous  instru 
roent.  There  is  first  the  risk  of  transfixing  the  vein, 
and  then  the  hazard  of  wounding  the  artery  beneath  it^ 
both  the  one  and  the  other  being  greater  than  with  the 
spring  lancet.  This  latter  accident  of  wounding  tho 
artery  in  the  jet  of  bleeding  in  the  median  basilic  vein,  is 
known  to'be  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  those  parts  of  tire 
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country  where  the  spring  lancet  is  indiscriminately 
omployed  by  the  most  illiterate  and  awkward.  Almost 
every  southern  plantation  has  one  or  more  negro 
bleeders  who  employ  this  instrument,  and  yet  the  ar- 
tery is  scarcely  eve? wounded;  while  the  thumb  lancet 
will  be  found  to  be  the  guilty  instrument  in  almost 
every  case  of  aneurism  from  this  cause,  and  hence  we 
find  this  accident  much  more  frequent  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  states.  • 

That  the  thumb  lancet  is  more  surgical  will  not  be 
questioned,  but  that  it  is  equally  sale  in  the  hauds  ol 
the«  uninitiated  I  cannot  believe.  And  the  reasons 
are  very  obvious :  1st,  The  cephalic  and  median  ce- 
phalic "veins  are  easily  accessible  with  a  spring  lan- 
cet in  those  cases- where«.the  basilic  or  median  ba- 
•  B  i'c  would  be  preferred  wi\b  'the  thumb  lancet,  be- 

-  .  msc  close  to  the  skip,  and  often  much  larger.  2d, 
Even  when  the  latter  vein  is  near  the  artery  the 
oblique  direction  generally  preferred  for  fhp.  incision 
securesit  from  being  punctured :  and,  3dly,  The  spring 
lancet  will  seldom  if  ever  transfix  a  vein,,  for  so  soon 
as  it  enters  the  cavity  of  the  vein,  the  non-resistance 
of  the  contained  blood  protects  the  inferior  coat  of  the 
■vessel,  and  this  yields  without  being  wounded  by  the 
force  of  the  spring.  .  'A~'* 

The  only  accident  to  which  the  use  of  the  spring 
lancet  subjects  us  is,  the  occasional  fracture  of  the 
lancet  bv  the  force  of  the  spring,  by  which  it  is  some- 
times left  in  the  arm,  and  thus  produces  disastrous 
consequences.  I  have  more  than  ouee  had  to  remove 
the  fleam,  as  the  cutting  part  of  a  spring  lancet  is 
called,  from  the  arm,  it  having  entered  the  vein,  and 
passed  up  to  the  next  valve,  requiring  the  slitting  up  of 
the  vein  itself  to  effect  its  removal.  This  accident, 
however,  never  occurred  under  my  notice,  except  with 
a  German  fleam,  such  as  is'  found  in  the  brass  lancets 
as  imported  ;  and  being  made  to  sell,  should  always  be 
displaced  from  the  instrument,  and  substituted  by  a 
new  one  made  sufficiently  strong.— Reese.] 

PHLEBOTOMY,  OR  VENESECTION. 

The  mode  of  bleeding  most  frequently  practised  is 
that  of  opening  a  vein ;  and  it  may  be  done  in  the  arm, 
«nkle,  jugular  vein,  frontal  vein,  veins  under  the  tongue, 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  &c.  In  whatever  part,  how- 
ever, venesection  is  performed,  it  is  always  necessary 
to  compress  the  vein,  between  the  place  where  the 
puncture  is  made  and  the  heart.  Thus  the  return  of 
blood  through  the  vein  is  stopped,  the  vessel  swells, 
"becomes  conspicuous,  and  when  opened  bleeds  much 
more  freely  than  would  otherwise  happen.  Hence, 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  part  of  the  body  where 
the  vein  is  to  be  opened  with  regard  to  the  heart,  the 
bandage,  or  other  means  for  making  the  necessary 
pressure  must  be  applied  either  above  or  below  the 
puncture. 

All  the  apparatus  essential  for  blood-letting,  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  is  a  bandage  or  fillet,  two  or  more 
small  pieces  of  folded  linen  for  compresses,  a  basin  to 
Teceive  the  blood,  and  a  little  clean  water  and  a  towel. 
The  bandage  ought  to  be  about  a  yard  in  length,  and 
nearly  two  inches  broad,  a  common  riband  or  garter 
beingfrequently  employed.  The  compresses  are  made 
■by  doubling  a  bit  of  linen  rag,  about  two  inches  square, 
©n  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
good  lancet  of  proper  shape.  He  should  never  bleed 
with  lancets  with  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
opening  any  kind  of  abscesses,  as  very  troublesome 
complaints  Jiave  been  the  consequence  of  doing  so. 
Th*  shape  of  the  instrument  is  also  a  matter  of  some 
importance.  If  its  shoulders  are  too  broad,  it  will  no- 
readily  enter  the  vein,  and  when  it  does  enter,  it  inva- 
riably makes- a  large  opening,  which  is  not  always  de- 

-  slrable.  If  the  lancet  be  too  6pear-pointed,  an  incau- 
tioifs  operator  would  often  run  the  risk  of  transfixing 
the  vein,  and  wounding  the  artery  beneath  if.  More, 
however  certainly  depends  on  the  mode  of  introducing 
the  lancet  than  on  "its  shape. 

In  blood-letting  the  patient  may  lie  down,  sit  down, 
or  stand  up,  eaeh  of  which  positions  may  be  chefsdn 
according  to  circumstances.  If  the  patient  be^apt  to 
faint  from  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  and 
such  faintin"  can  answer  no  surgical  purpose,  it  is 
best  to  bleed  him  in  a  recumbent  posture.  But  when 
the  person  is  strongvtmd  vigorous,  there  islittlc  occa- 
sion for  this  precaution',  and  a  sitting  posture  is  to  be 
preferred,  as  the  most  convenient  both  for  the  surgeon 


and  patient.  This,  indeed,  is  the  common  position,  in 
some  cases,  however,  particularly  those  of  strangu. 
lated  hernia  it  is  frequently  an  object  to  produce  mint- 
in*,  in  order  that  the  bowels  may  be  more  easily 
reduced.  In  this  circumstance  the  patient  may  be  bled 
in  an  erect  posture,  and  the  wound  made  large,  as  a 
sudden  evacuation  of  blood  is  particularly  apt  to  bring 
on  the  wished-for  swoon.  For  the  same  reason,  if  w» 
wish  to  avoid  making  the  patient  faint,  we  should  then 
make  only  a  small  puncture. 

Every  operator  should  be  able  to  use  the  lancet  with 
either  hand,  and  thus  bleed  the  patient  in  the  right 
or  left  arm,  as  circumstances  may  render  most  ell 

g'ble-  „  ,  .' 

At  the  bend  of  the  arm  there  are  several  Veins  in 
which  a  puncture  may  be  made,  \iz.  the  basilic,  ce- 
phalic, median  basilio,  and  median  cephalic.  The  me- 
dian basilic  vein,  being  usually  the  largest  and  most 
conspicuous, 'is  that  in  which  the  operation  is  mostly 
performed ;  but  surgeons  should  never  forget,  that  it  is 
under  this  vessel  that  the  brachial  artery  runs,  with 
the  mere  intervention  of  the  aponeurosis  sent  off  from 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle.  -  In  very  thin  persons, 
indeed,  the  median  basilic  vein  lies  almost  close  to  the 
artery,  and  nothing  is  then  more  easy  than  to  transfix 
the  first  of  these  vessels  and  wound  the  last.  Hence 
Richerand  advises  all  beginners  to  prefer  opening-  the 
median  cephalic,  or  even  the  trunk  of  the  cephalic  it- 
self, to  puncturing  either  the  basilic,  or  the  median 
basilic,  which  last  are  internally  situated,  and  nearer 
the  brachial  artery.— (Nosograp/tie  Chinirgicale,  t.  3, 
p.  38,  edit.  2.) 

Iu  fat  subjects,  the  large  veins  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm  are  sometimes  totally  imperceptible,  notwuthstand- 
ing  the  fillet  is  tightly  applied,  the  limb  is  put  in  warm 
water,  and  every  thing  done  to  make  those  vessels  as 
turgid  as  possible.  In  this  circumstance,  if  the  sur- 
geon has  not  had  much  experience  in  the  practice  of 
venesection,  he  will  do  well  to  be  content  with  opening 
one  of  the  veips  of  the  back  of  the  hand,  after  putting 
the  member  for  some  time  in  warm  water,  and  apply- 
ing a  ligature  round  the  wrist.  In  children,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  blood  cannot  always  be  obtained  by 
venesection  ;  and  in  this  event  the  free  application  of 
leeches,  and  occasionally  tlie  puncture  of  the  temporal 
artery,  are  the  only  effectual  methods. 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  vein  in  the  arm,  the 
most  experienced  operators  give  the  preference  to  one 
which  rolls  least  under  the  skin.  Such  a  vessel, 
though  sometimes  less  superficial  than  another,  may 
commonly  be  opened  with  greater  facility".  The  sur- 
geon, however,  is  always  to  fix  the  vein  as  much  18 
he  can,  by  placing  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  a  little 
below  the  place  where  he  intends  to  introduce  the 
lancet. 

In  bleeding  in  the  arm,  the  fillet  is  to  be  tied  round 
the  limb,  a  little  above  the  elbow,  with  sufficient  tight- 
ness to  intercept  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  BU 
the  superficial  veins;  but  never  so  as  to  stop  the  flow 
of  blood  through  the  arteries,  which  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  veins  from  rising  at  all.  The  veins  being 
thus  rendered  turgid,  the  surgeon  must  choose  the  one 
which  seems  most  conveniently  situated  for  being 
opened,  and  large  enough  to  furnish  as  much  blood  as 
it  may  be  proper  to  take  away. 

Before  applying  the  fillet  round  the  arm,  however, , 
the  operator  should  always  feel  where  the  pulsation  of 
the  artery  Is  situated  ;  and,  if  equally  convenient,  hp 
should  not  open  the  vein  immediately  over  this  part. 
It  is  also  prudent  to  examine  where  a  pulsation  is 
situated,  on  account  of  the  occasional  varieties  in  the 
distribution  of  the  arteries  of  the  arm.  The  ulnar 
artery  is  sometimes  given  off  from  the  brachial  very 
high  up;  and  in  this  case  it  frequently  proceeds  super- 
ficially over  the  muscles  which  arise  from  the  inU-rnal 
condyle,  instead  of  diving  under  thenyin  the  ordinary 
manner. 

When  tho  external  jugular  vein  is  to  be  opened,  th« 
surgeorVgenerally  makes  tb_e  necessary  pressure  with 
his  thumb.  The  orifice  should  be  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fibres  of  the  platysma  myoides  muscle;  and 
the  vein  is  not  so  apt  to  glide  out  oi  the  way,  when  the 
surgeon  makes  the  puncture  juM  where  it  lies  over  a 
part  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle. 

When  blood  is  to  be  taken  from  the  foot,  the  ligature 
19  commonly  applied  a  little  above  the  ankle. 

The  fillet  having  bcon  put  on  the  arm,  the  opcrat* 
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ts  to  take  Vita  blade  of  the  lancet,  bent  to  a  somewhat 
acute  angle,  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and, 
steadying  his  hand  upon  the  other  three  ringers,  he  is 
to  introduce  the  lancet  in  an  oblique  direction  into  the 
vessel,  till  the  blood  rises  up  at  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment. Then  bringing  up  the  front  edge  in  as  straight 
a  line  as  possible,  the  wound  in  the  sftin  will  be  made 
of  just  the  same  size  as  that  in  the  vein.  The  operator 
next  takes  away  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  with  which 
he 'steadied  the  vessel,  and  allows  the  blood  to  escape 
freely,  till  the  desired  quantity  is  obtained.  The  arm 
ought  to  be  kept  in  the  same  position  wbile  the  Wood 
is  escaping,  lest  the  skin  should  *slip  over  the  orifice  of 
the  vein,  keep  the  blood  from  getting  Out,  and  make  it 
insinuate  itself  into  the  cellular  substance.  . 

Whsn  the  blood  does  not  issue  freely,  most  surgeons, 
direct  the  patient  to  move  his  fingers,  or  turn  some- 
thing round  and  round  in  his  hand.  This  puts  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  into  action,  and  .the  pressure  which 
they  then  make  on  the  veins  makes  the  blood  circulate 
more  briskly  through  these,  vesvels. 

The  proper  quantity  of  blood  being  discharged,  the 
fillet  is'  to  bo  untied.  The  flow  of  blood  now  generally 
ceases;  though  sometimes,  when  the  orifice -is  large 
and  the  circulation  very  vigorous,jt  still  continues.  In 
this  circumstance,  the  operator  may  immediately  stop 
the  bleeding,  by  placing  the  thumb-  of  his  lea  hand 
firmly  on  the  vessel,  a  little  below  the  puncture. 

The  blood  is  next-to  be  all  washed  off  the  arm,  the 
sides  of  the  wound  placed  in  eontacti  and  the  com- 
presses applied  and  secured  with  a  fillet,  put,  round 
the  elbow  in  the  form  of  a  figUTe  of  8,  and  regularly 
crossing  just  over  the  compresses. 

Theuatient  should  be  advised  not  to  mpve  his  arm 
much  till  the  fillet  is  removed,  which  may  be  done 
after  twenty-four  hours. 

In  order  to  open  the  external  jugular  vein,  the  pa- 
tient's head  is  to  be  laid  on  orie  side  and  properly  sup* 
ported.  Then  the  operator  is  to  press  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  vein  with  his  thumb,  so  as  to  make  the 
part  above  swell,  and.  then  the  lancet  is  to  be  pushed 
at  once  into  the  vessel,  with  the  cautions  already 
stated.  1 
There  is  commonly  no  difficulty  in.  stopping  the 
bleeding,  after  the  pressure  is  removed.  Some  practir 
tioners  divide  the  integuments  with  a  scalpel,  before 
the  vein  itself  is  opened ;  but  this  is  quite  unnecessary 
In  Mns  country,  the  fashion  of  opening  the  jugular  vein 
has  considerably  declined.  In  fact,  the  operation  i3 
more  troublesome,  and  less  certain  of  succeeding,  than 
venesection  in  the  arm  ;  whjle  the  principle  which  re- 
commended the  practice  to  the  old  surgeons,  namely 
that  of  more  effectually  discharging,  in  this  manner' 
blood  from  the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  is  erroneous ;  for 
It  is  only  the  external  jugular  vein  that  can  be  safely 
opened,  and  this  does  not  receive  the  blood  from  the 
interior  of  the  head. 

Blood-letting  in  the  feet  is  executed  on  the  same 
principle  as  in  other  parts ;  but  as  the  blood  from  the 
veins  in  this  situation  generally  does  not  flow  with 
much  celerity,  it  is  customary  to  immerse  the  feet  in 
warm  water  to  promote  the  bleeding. 


ARTERIOTOMY. 

The  only  arteries  of  any  size  from  which  blood  is 
ever  taken  in  practice,  are  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
the  temporal  artery,  which  lie  in-such  a  situation,  that 
bonesmaaynrtafh  yK,e  c°mPressed  ag^nst  the  subjacent 
whTh'.h  the  bleedlng  s,0PI,ed-  Wnen  the  ^ssel 
I  f 'h^U'geon  chooses  to  open  lies  very  near  the 
surface,  or  can  be  ascertayied  by  feeling.,  or  even  see- 

ance    CuT'  *  may  be  °»enei  ^  o^ce  wjth  a 
th«M  'h„™       nany  lnstances  it  is  so  deeplv situated, 
,    1  be~  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  make  a 
cut  in  the  skm,  and  then  puncture  the  vessel. 

which  facilitates  the  m^TnSlT  o*^ 
end  of  the  vessel.  Sometimes  an  aneurism  fonnw, 
which  must  be  treated  on  the  principled ^exnlainedTa 
foregoing  article.-(8ce  AnewisnC)  CaJ "all  ni  crln 
the  disease  by  dividing,  the  vesseUnd  conm  essioa  - 
Collez.di  Com  Chir.  t.  2,  Firenze  1^c°muresi'10n-- 


TOPICAL  BLEEDING. — CrPPINO. 

This  is  done  by  means  of  a  scarificator  and  a  glass 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  bell.  The  scarificator  is  an 
instrument  containing  a  number  of  lancets,  sometimes 
as  many  as  twenty,  which  are  so  contrived  that  when 
the  instrument  is  applied  to  any  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  a  spring  is  pressed,  they  suddenly  start 
out  and  make  the  necessary  punctures.  The  instru- 
ment is'so  constructed,  that  the  depth  to  which  the  lan- 
cets-penetrate  may  be  made  greater'or  less,  at  the  dption 
of  the  practitioner.  As  only  small  vessels  can  be  thus 
opened,  a  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  blood  would 
be  discharged,  were  not  some  method,  taken  to  promote 
the  evacuation.  This  is  commonly  done  with  a  cup- 
ping-glass, the  air  within  the  cavity  of  which  is  rarified 
by  the  flame  of  a  little  lamp,  containing  spirit  of  wine, 
am]  furnished  with  a  thick  wick.  This  plan  is  prefer- 
able to  that  of  setting  on  fire  a  piece  of  tow  dipped  in 
this  fluid,  and  put  in  the  cavity  of  the  glass ;  "  a  clumsy 
expedient,  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  by  cauterizing  the  skin ;  doing  harm  also  by 
rarifying  the  air  more  than  necessary  within  the  glass, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  edges  of  the  cup  compress 
the  cutaneous  vessels  so  much  as  to  obstruct  the  influx 
of  blood.  The  larger  the  glass,  if  properly  exhausted, 
the  less  pain  does  the  patient  suffer,  and  the  more  freely 
does  the  blood  flow."—  (See  Mapleson's  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Cupping,  p.  63— C5,  12mo.  Land.  181 3.)  When 
the  mouth  of  the  glass  is  placed  over  the  scarifications, 
and  the  rarified  air  iu  it  becomes  condensed  as  it  cools, 
the  glass  is  forced  down  on  the  skin,  and  a  consider- 
able suction  takes  place. 

This  professor  of  the  said  art  remarks,  that  when  the 
operation  is  about  to  be  done,  a  basin  of  warm  water,  a 
piece  of  fine  sponge,  and  a  lighted  candle  should  be 
provided'.  As  many  of  the  cupping-glasses  as  may  be 
judged  necessary  are  to  be  put  in  the  basin.  If  six- 
teen or  twenty  ounces  of  blood  are  to  be  taken  away, 
four  glasses,  of  a  size  adapted  to  the  surface  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied,  will  generally  be  required.  Each 
glass  is.then  to  be  held  for  an  instant  over  the  flame 
of  the  spirit-lamp,  and  immediately  placed  upon  the 
skin.  Upon  the  quickness  with  which  this  is  done,  the 
neatness  and  efficacy  of  the  operation  will  depend.  If 
dry  cupping  be  only  intended,  the  glasses  may  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  skin  for  a  few  moments,  and 
be  replaced  five  or  six  times,  with  a  little  variation  of 
their  position,  in  order  to  prevent  the  skin  from  bein" 
hurt  by  their  pressure.  If  the  intention  be  to  scarify 
and  take  away  blood,  the  glass  ought  not  to  remain 
more  than  a  minute,  when  the  scarificator  is  to  be  in- 
stantly applied ;  for  by  the  quickness  with  which  the 
application  of  the  scarificator  succeeds  the  removal  of 
the  glass,  the  patient  is  saved  a  degree  of  pain,  which 
he  "would  otherwise  suffer  from  the  making  of  the 
punctures.  When  the  glasses  are  so  full  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  falling  off,  or  the  blood  is  coagulated  in  them, 
they  should  be  removed,  emptied,  and  applied  again. 
F or  the  sake  of  neatness,  care  should  be  taken  to  insert 
the  nail  under  the  upper  part  of  the  glass,  and  remove 
it  so  as  to  keep  its  bottom  downwards,  the  scarifica- 
tions being  at  the  same  time  wiped  with  a  sponge  wet 
in  warm  water.  The  glasses  also,  previously  to 
each  application,  Should  be  rinsed  in  warpi  water,  but 
not  dried.  For  these,  and  some  other  useful  directions, 
see  Mapleson's  Treatise,  p.  64,  etc. 

Trials  have  been  made  of  syringes  calculated  for  ex- 
hausting the  air  from  cupping-glasses ;  but  the  plan 
is  not  found  so  convenient  as  that  above  described. 

A  common  pledget,  or  bit  of  rag,  is  usually  applied  as 
a  dressing  for  the  punctures  made  with  a  scarificator. 

If  a  little  smarting  be  not  minded,  Mr.  Mapleson  pre- 
fers the  application  of  arquebusade  water  or  spirits  of 
wine,  as  it  immediately  stops  the  oozing  of  blood,  and 
prevents  subsequent  itching.— (P.  69.) 

I.L'EUHES. 

'  •  Leerb.es  are  often  preferable  to  cupping,  which  is  at 
tended  with  more  irritation  than  many  surfaces,  under 
particular  circumstances,  can  bear,  especially  when  the 
topical  bleeding  is  to  be  frequently  repeated  ;  and  they 
can  be  used  in  cases  in  which  it  would  not  be  safe  or 
convenient  to  .employ  the  lancet. 

■Formerly  medicinal  leeches  were  very  abundant  in 
England,  but  owing-  to  their  now  being  in  greater  ic- 
qiiesb,  and  to  the  draining  and  cultivation  of  waste 
lands,  it  is  necessary  to  import  large  supplies  from  the 
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continent,  chiefly  from  Bourdeaux  and  Lisbon.  As 
much  imposition  prevails  in  this  branch  of  commerce, 
it  should  be  understood,  that  unless  a  leech  be  marked 
with  yellow  rings  or  spots,  or  with  variegated  lines 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  it  will  generally 
be  found  useless.— (See  A  Treatise  on  the  Medicinal 
Leech,  by  J.  R.  Johnson,  p.  133,  8vo.  Land.  1816.) 
When  leeches  are  to  be  kept  in  any  considerable  quan- 
titv,  this  gentleman  recommends  them  to  be  placed  in  a 
large  vessel  provided  with  a  false  bottom,  so  perforated 
as  to  allow  them  a  ready  passage.  "  This  false  bottom 
should  be  raised  from  three  to  six  inches  above  the  real 
bottom,  or  to  such  an  extent  as  will  admit  of  a  turf  of 
nearly  equal  dimensions  being  placed  between  them 
It  should  fit  closely  to  the  sides,  thatthe  earth  may  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  fresh  wa- 
ter. It  is  necessary  that  the  vessel  be  also  furnished 
■with  a  stop-cock,  in  order  that  the  water  may  be  drawn 
off  as  often  as  may  be  considered  expedient.  But  pre- 
viously to  our  placing  the  leeches  in  this  vessel,  they 
should  be  singly  examined.  If,  on  being  handled,  they 
contract,  and  feel  hard  and  firm,  it  affords  the  best  in- 
dication of  their  being  healthy  ;  but  should  they  feel 
flabby,  or  exhibit  protuberances,  or  white  ulcerous 
specks  on  the  surface,  they  should  be  kept  in  jars  by 
themselves,  the  water  and  the  turf  of  which  should  be 
frequently  renewed.''— (Op.  cit.  p.  138.) 

Sometimes  leeches  cannot  be  easily  made  to  fix  on  the 
part  to  which  they  ought  to  be  applied;  but  they  will 

do  so  if  the  place  be  first,  cooled  with  a  cloth  dipped 

in  cold  water,  or  if  it  be  moistened  with  cream  or  milk, 
and  they  be  confined  in  the  situation  with  a  small  glass. 
According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  part  on  which  they  are 

intended  to  fix  should  be  as  clean  as  possible ;  it  should, 

therefore,  be  first  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and 

afterward  with  water  alone,  which  will  be  more  ne- 
cessary should  any  liniment  or  embrocation  have  been 

Used.  Leeches  are  often  found  to  bite  better  when  re- 
moved from  the  water  at  least  an  hour  previously  to 

their  application.   In  the  common  practice  of  putting 

as  many  of  them  as  may  be  required  into  a  wine-glass, 

and  inverting  it  upon  the  part  affected,  there  is  the  dis- 
advantage that  they  frequently  retire  to  the  upper 

part  of  the  glass,  and  cannot  be  got  down  again  with- 
out some  risk  of  displacing  those  which  have  already 

fastened.   To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  Dr.  Johnson 

recommends  glass  vessels  of  various  sizes  and  figures, 

but  none  of  them  more  than  an  inch  deep.   But  in  his 

own  practice  he  prefers  applying  leeches  with  his  hand. 

"  Bring  a  leech  towards  the  part  whereon  you  intend  to 

fix  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  extend  the  head  to 

seek  an  attachment,  endeavour  that  it  may  affix  itself 

to  the  place  required."   When  it  evinces  no  disposition 

to  bile,  a  little  puncture  may  be  made  with  a  lancet, 

■when  the  animal  will  fix  itself.    "  When  the  patient  is 

fearful  of  the  lancet,  and  one  leech  only  shall  have  bit- 
ten where  several  are  required,  it  may  be  of  use  to  re- 
move it,  which  is  readily  done  by  inserting  the  nail  of 

the  finger  between  its  mouth  and  the  skin.    The  blood 

then  flowing  from  the  orifice  will  induce  the  remainder 

to  bite  with  the  greatest  avidity.    As  soon  as  the 

leeches  are  gorged  they  drop  off ;  this  usually  happens 

•within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.    Sometimes  they  remain 

affixed  a  considerable  time,  and  become  indolent ;  but 

they  are  quickly  aroused  from  this  state  by  sprinkling 

them  with  a  few  drops  of  cold  water." — (Johnson,  op. 

cit.  p..  141.)   When  they  fall  off,  the  bleeding  may  be" 

promoted,  if  necessary,  by  fomenting  the  part.  When 

the  bleeding  continues  longer  than  is  desirable,  a  slight 

compress  will  usually  stop  it ;  but  in  more  troublesome 

cases  the  compress  must  be  dipped  in  brandy  or  spirits 

of  wine.   In  young  infants  the  hemorrhage  from  the 

bites  of  leeches  has  sometimes  proved  fatal,  and  the 

same  thing  may  happen  in  adults.   An  examples  of 

each  fact  is  related  by  Beauchene  (Gazette  de  Santr, 

Sept.  1S15).   When  the  bleeding  is  very'  troublesome, 

Autenrieth  advises  pieces  of  charpie  to  be  pushed  into 

the  orifices  of  the  bites  ;  a  method  which  he  assures 

us  is  perfectly  effectual.— (Tubingen-Blatter,  ft.  2,  st. 

1,  p.  57.) 

In  order  to  make  a  leech  disgorge,  it  is  usual  to  throw 
a  little  salt  upon  jt:  in  a  few  seconds  the  blood  is 
ejected,  the  leech  assumes  a  coiled  form,  and  is  seldom 
found  fit  for  use  again  before  the  end  of  four  or  five 
days.   As  salt,  however,  frequently  blisters  the  leech, 

rt  has  been  proposed  to  empty  the  animal  by  regular  j  this  time,  or  after  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation, 
and  uniform  pressure ;  but  though  Dr.  Johnson  consi-  j  Pain  is  felt  shooting  from  the  orifice  in  the  vein,  la 


ders  this  plan  better  than  the  other,  he  admits  that  it  it, 
scarcely  practicable  without  injuring  the  internal  struc. 
ture  of  the  leech.  He  says,  the  best  method,  and  that 
from  which  the  animal  sutlers  the  least  mconvenielK*, 
is  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar  upon  its  head. 
Leeches  which  have  been  recently  applied  should  aU 
ways  be  kept  by  themselves,  and  allowed  to  retain i  for 
their  nourishment  about  one-third  of  the  blood  which 
they  extract  For  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information, 
respecting  leeches,  see  Dr.  Johnson's  work,  the  title 
or  which  is  above  specified..  . 

When  leeches  are  very  scarce,  their  tails  may  be 
snipped  off  while  they  are  sucking,  and  the  blood  will 
then  flow,  drop  by  drop,  from  the  artificial  opening,  as 
fast  as,  the  anirnals  suck  it;  or,  with  the  same  view, 
an  incision  may  be  made  with  a  lancet  close  to  the  tail. 
—(Johnson,  op.  cit.  144.) 

SCARIFICATION  WITH  A  LANCET 

is  mostly  done  in  cases  of  inflamed  eyes.  An  assistant 
is  td  raise  the  upper  eyelid,  while  the  surgeon  himself 
depresses  the  lower  one,  and  makes  a  number  of  slight 
scarifications  where  the  vessels  seem  most  turgid,  try- 
ing particularly  to  cut  the  largest  completely  across. 

ILL  CONSEQUENCES   SOMETIMES  FOLLOWING 
BLEEDING  IN  THE  ARM. 

1.  Ecchymosis. 
The  most  common  is  the  thrombus,  or  ecchymosis,  a 
small  tumour  around  the  orifice,  and  occasioned  by  the 
blood  insinuating  itself  into  the  adjoining  cellular  sub- 
stance at  the  time  when  it  is  flowing  Out  of  the  vessel. 
Changing  the  posture  of  the  arm  will  frequently  hinder 
the  thrombus  from  increasing  in  size,  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  evacuation  of  the  blood.  But,  in  some  instances,, 
the  tumour  suddenly  becomes  so  large  that  it  entirely 
interrupts  the  operation,  and  prevents  it  from  being 
finished.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  most  effectual 
method  of  preventing  the  tumour  from  becoming  still 
larger  is  to  remove  the  bandage.  By  allowing  the 
bandage  to  remain,  a  very  considerable  swelling  may 
be  induced,  and  such  as  might  be  attended  with  great 
trouble.  If  more  blood  be  required  to  be  taken  away, 
it  ought  to  be  drawn  from  another  vein,  and,  what  is 
still  better,  from  a  vein  in  the  other  arm. 

The  best  applications  for  promoting  the  absorption 
of  these  tumours,  are  those  containing  spirit,  vinegar, 
or  the  muriate  of  ammonia.  Compresses  wetted  with 
any  lotion  of  this  sort  may  be  advantageously  put  on 
the  swelling  and  confined  there  with  a  slack  bandage. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  integuments  and  subjacent 
cellular  substance. 
According  to  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  cellular  substance  in  which  the  vein 
lies,  are  the  most  frequent  occurrences.  On  the  subsi- 
dence of  this  inflammation,  the  tube  of  the  vein  i*  free 
from  induration.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  is  ra- 
ther indolent,  producing  a  circumscribed  and  slowly 
suppurating  tumour.  Sometimes  it  is  more  diffusel, 
and  partakes  of  the  erysipelatous  nature.  On  other 
occasions  it  is  phlegmonous. 

When  the  lancet  has  been  bad,  so  as  rather  to  have 
lacerated  than  cut  the  parts ;  when  the  constitution  is 
irritable,  and  especially  when  care  is  not  taken  to  unite 
the  edges  of  the  puncture,  and  the  arm  is  allowed  to 
move  about,  so  as  to  make  the  two  sides  of  .the  wound 
rub  against  each  other,  inflammation  will' most  probably 
ensue.  The  treatment  of  this  case  consists  in  keeping 
the  arm  perfectly  at  rest  in  a  sling,'  applying  the  satur- 
nine lotion,  and  giving  one  or  two  mild  salin*  purges 
When  suppuration  takes  place,  a  small  poultice  is  ths 
best  application. 

3.  Absorbents  inflamed. 
Sometimes,  particularly  when  the  arm  is  not  kept 
properly  quiet  after  bleeding,  swellings  make  their  ap- 
pearance about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  over  the  large 
vessels,  and  on  the  forearm,  about  the  mid-space  Be- 
tween the  elbow  and  wrist,  in  the  integuments  covering 
the  flexor  muscles.  The 'swelling  at  the  inner  edgeof 
the  biceps  is  sometimes  as  large  as  an  egg.  Before 
such  swellings  take'  place,  the  wound  in  the  vein  oftfli 
inflames,  becomes  painful,  and  suppurates,  but  without 
any  perceptible  induration  of  the  venal  tube,  either^ 
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lines  up  and  down  the  arm,  and  upon  pressing  in  the 
course  of  this  pain,  its  degree  is  increased  On  ex- 
amining the  arm  attentively,  indurated  Absorbents  may 
be  plainly  felt,  leading  to  the  tumour  at  the  side  of  the 
biceps  muscle. 

The  pain  and  swelling  often  extend  to  the  axilla, 
where  the  glands  also  sometimes  enlarge.  Cord-like 
substances,  evidently  absorbents,  may  sometimes  be 
felt,  not  only  leading  from  the  puncture  to  the  swelling 
in  the  middle  of  the  arm,  but  also  from  this  latter  situa- 
tion up  to  the  axillary  glands,  and  from  the  wound  in 
the  vein  down  to  the  enlarged  glands  at  the  mid-space 
between  the  elbow  and  wrist,  over  the  flexor  musnes 
of  the  hand. 

The  enlarged  glands  often  proceed  to  suppuration, 
and  the  patient  suffers  febrile  symptoms.  It  may  be 
suspected  that  the  foregoing  consequences  arise  from 
the  lancet  being  envenomed,  and  from  the  absorption 
of  the  virulent  matter ;  but  the  frequent  descent  of  the 
disease  to  the  inferior  absorbents  militates  against  this 
supposition. 

When  the  absorbents  become  inflamed,  they  quickly 
communicate  the  affection  to  the  surrounding  cellular 
substance.  'These  vessels,,  when  indurated,  appear 
like  small  cords, '  perhaps  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter :  this  substance  cannot  be  the  slender  sides 
of  the  vessels,  suddenly  increased  in  bulk,  but  an  in- 
duration of  the  surrounding,  cellular  substance.  N 

The  inflammation  of  the  absorbents,  in  consequence 
of  local  injury,  is  deducible  from  two  causes :  one,  the 
absorption  of  irritating  matter  ;  atid  tjie  other,  the  effect 
of  the  mere  irritation  of  the  divided  tube.  When  viru- 
lent matter  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  it  is  generally 
conveyed  to  the  next  absorbent  gland,  where  its  pro- 
gress being  retarded,  its  stimulating  qualities  give  rise 
to  inflammation,  and,  frequently,  no  evident  disease  of 
the  vessel  through  which  it  has  passed  can  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

When  inflammation  of  the  absorbents  happens,  in 
consequence  of  irritation,  the  part  of  the  vessel  nearest 
the  irritating  cause  generally  suffers  most,  while  the 
glands,  being  remotely  situated,  are  not  so  much  in- 
flamed. 

The  treatment  of  the  preceding  case  consists  in 
keeping  the  arm  perfectly  quiet  in  a  sling,  dressing  the 
puncture  of  the  vein  with  any  mild  simple  salve,  cover- 
ing the  situation  of  the  inflamed  lymphatics  with  linen 
wet  with  the  saturnine  lotion,  and  giving  some  gently 
purging  medicine. 

When  the  glandular  swellings  suppurate,  poultices 
should  be  applied,  and  if  the  matter  does  not  soon  spon- 
taneously make  its  way  outwards,  the  surgeon  may 
open  the  abscess.— (See  Abernethy's  Essays  on  this 
subject.) 

4.  Inflammation  of  the  Vein. 
When  the  wound  does  not  unite,  the  vein  itself  is 
very  likely  to  inflame.  This  affection  will  vary  in  its 
degree,  extent,  and  progress.  One  degree  of  inflam- 
mation may  only  cause  a  slight  thickening  of  the  venal 
tube,  and  an  adhesion  of  its  sides.  Abscesses,  more 
or  less  extensive,  may  result  from  an  inflammation  of 
greater  violence,  and  the  matter  may  sometimes  be- 
come blended  with  the  circulating  fluids,  and  produce 
dangerous  consequences,  or  the  matter  may  be  quite 
circumscribed,  and  make  its  way  to  the  surface.  When 
the  vein  is  extensively  inflamed,  a  good  deal  of  sympa- 
thetic fijver  is  likely  to  ensue,  not  merely  from  the  ex- 
citement which  inflammation  *  usually  produces,  but 
also  Irom  the  irritation  continued  along  the  membra- 
nous lining  of  the  vein  towards  the  heart.  If,  how- 
ever, the  excited  inflammation  should  fortunately  pro- 
duoe  an  adhesion  of  the.  sides  of  the  vein  to  each  other 
at  some  little  distance  from.the  wounded  part,  this  ad- 
hesion will  form  a  boundary  to  the  inflammation,  and 
prevent  its  spreading  farther.  The  effect  of  the  adhe- 
sive inflammation  in  preventing  the  extension  of  in- 
flammation along  membranous  surfaces,  was  origin- 
allyexplained  by  Mr.  Hunter.  In  one  case  Mr.  Hunter 
app bed  a  compress  to  the  inflamed  vein  above  the 
wounded  part  and  he  thought  that  he  had  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  an  adhesion,  as  the  inflammation 
was  prevented  from  spreading  farther.  When  the  in- 
hniTf  0,Hd°f  noVcontin«e  equally  in  both  directions, 
h.  n,t  ,d^al°'lg  ,necour^  of  the  vein,  its  extension 
hLinn  «V  .h  d,r.e(-'t10?  !s  Probab'y  prevented  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  sides  of  the  vein  to  each  other.-(See  Ow. 


on  the  Inflammation  of  the  internal  eoats  of  Veins, 
in  Trans,  of  a  Soc.for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and 
Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  p.  18,  &c.)  More  information 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Veins. 

Mr.  Abernethy  mentions  his  having  seen  only  three 
cases  in  which  an  inflammation  of  the  vein  succeeded 
venesection.  In  neither  of  these  did  the  vein  suppu- 
rate. In  one  about  three  inches  of.  the  venal  tube  in- 
flamed, both  above  and  below  the  puncture  The  in- 
teguments over  the  vessel  were  very  much  swollen, 
red,  and  painful,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fever, 
with  a  rapid  pulse  and  furred  tongue.  The  vein  did 
not  swell  when  compressed  above  the  diseased  part. 
In  another  instance,  the  inflammation  of  the  vein  did 
not  extend  towards  the  heart,  but  only  downwards,  in 
which  direction  it  extended  as  far  as  the  wrist. 

The  treatment  is  to  lessen  the  inflammation  of  the 
vein  by  the  same  means  which  other  inflammations  re- 
quire, and  to  keep  the  affection  from  spreading  along 
the  membranous  lining  of  the  vessel  towards  the  heart, 
by  placing  a  compress  over  the  vein  a  little  way  above 
the  puncture,  so  as  to  make  tne  opposite  sides  of  the 
vessel  adhere  together. 

Mr.  Abernethy  conceives  a  case  possible  in  which 
the  vein  may  even  suppurate,  and  a  total  division  of 
the  vessel  be  proper,  not  merely  to  obviate  the  exten- 
sion of  the  local  dise-vse,  but  to  prevent  the  pus  from 
becoming  mixed  with  the  circulation.  Were  such  a 
proceeding  deemed  right,  I  think  Mr.  Brndie's  method 
of  cutting  the  vessel  would  be  best.  However,  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  case  in  w  hich  the  practice 
has  been  adopted.  As  for  the  scheme  of  tying  the  vein 
above  the  diseased  part  of  it,  the  severe  effects  fre- 
quently following  this  method  must,  as  Mr.  Dunn  has 
reminded  me,  render  it  less  eligible  than  an  incision. 
In  the  case  of  an  inflamed  vein,  Dr.  Chapman  states 
that  nothing  is  so  efficacious  as  blisters ;  a  practice 
said  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Physick.— (See 
afatal  case  of  Inflammation  of  the  Vfsselfrom  Vtne- 
section,  in  Philadelphia  Journ.  Feb.  1824.)  1  was 
lately  favoured  by  Mr.  Howship  with  a  view  of  the 
state  of  the  parts  in  a'case  where  a  lady  had  died  after 
an  inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  arm,  brought  on  by 
venesection :  they  were  considerably  thickened,  and  in 
some  cases  quite  solid  and  impervious.— (See  Veins.) 

5.  Inflammation  of  the  Fascia  of  the  Forearm,  or  dif- 
fuse inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane. 
Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation 
arising  from  the  wound  of  the  lancet  in  bleeding,  tho 
arm  becomes  very  painful,  and  can  hardly  be  moved. 
The  puncture  often  remains  unhealed,  but  without 
much  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  integuments. 
The  forearm  and  fingers  cannot  be  extended  without 
great  pain.  The  integuments  are  sometimes  affected 
with  a  kind  of  erysipelas ;  being  not  very  painful  when 
slightly  touched,  but  when  forcibly  compressed,  so  as 
to  affect  the  inferior  parts,  the  patient  suffers  a  good 
deal.  The  pain  frequently  extends  towards  the  axilla 
and  acromion  ;  no  swelling,  however,  being  percepti- 
ble in  either  direction.  These  symptoms  are  attended 
with  considerable  fever.  After  about  a  week,  a  small 
superficial  collection  of  matter  sometimes  takes  place  a 
little  below  the  internal  condyle :  this  being  opened,  a 
very  little  pus  is  discharged,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
diminution  of  the  swelling  or  pain.  Perhaps,  alter  a 
few  days  more,  a  fluctuation  of  matter  is  distinguished 
below  the  external  condyle ;  and  this  abscess  being 
opened,  a  great  deal  of  matter  gushes  from  the  wound, 
the  swelling  greatly  subsides,  and  the  patient's  fonrre 
sufferings  are  comparatively  trivial. 

The  last  opening,  however,  is  often  inadequate  to 
the  complete  discharge  of  the  matter,  whichis  sometimes 
originally  formed  beneath  the  fascia,  in  the  course  of 
the  ulna,  and  its  pointing  at  the  upper  part  of  the  arm 
depends  on  the  thinness  of  the  fascia  in  this  situation. 
The  collection  of  pus  descends  under  the  lower  part  of 
the  detached  fascia,  and  a  depending  opening  for  its 
discharge  becomes  necessary.  This  being  made,  the 
patient  soon  gets  well. 

In  these  eases  -  the  vein  is  not  inflamed;  b,ut  some- 
times the  glands  of  the  armpit  and  just  above  the  elbow 
swell.  The  integuments  are  not  much  affected,  and 
the  patient  complains  of  a  tightness  of  the  forearm. 
Matter  does  not  always  form,  and  the  pliability  of  the 
arm  after  a  good  while  gradually  returns  again. 

Mr.  Watson  relates  a  case  which  was  followed  by  4 
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permanent  contraction  of  the  forearm.  Mr.  Abernethy 
is  of  opinion  tout  a  similar  contraction  of  the  forearm, 
from  a  tense  slate  of  the  fascia,  may  be  relieved  by 
detaching  the  fascia  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  to 
which  it  is  nai.urally  connected.  Mr.  Watson  seems 
to  have  obtained  success  in  his  tirst  case  by  having  cut 
this  connexion. 

:  In  the  treatment  of  an  inflammation  of  the  fascia,  or 
of  an  extensive  quantity  of  the  cellular  membrane,  in 
consequence  of  venesection,  general  means  for  the  cure 
of  inflammation  should  be  employed,  especially  nume- 
rous leaches,  cupping,  purgatives,  &c.  The  limb  should 
be  kept  quiet,  and  the  inflamed  pan  relaxed.  Asi  soon  as 
the  inflammation  abates,  the  extension  of  the  forearm 
and  fingers  ought  to  be  attempted  and  daily  performed, 
to  obviate  the  contraction  which  might  otherwise  ensue. 

Mr.  C.  Bell  objects  to  calling  the  affection  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  fascia,  because  he  sees  no  proof  of  this 
part  being  inflamed ;  and  he  conceives  that  the  symp- 
toms proceed  from  the  inflammation  spreading  in  the 
cellular  membrane  and  passing  down  among  the  mus- 
cles and  under  the  fascia.  On  this  point  I  believe  him 
to  be  quite  correct,  and  that  the  disorder  partakes 
of  the  character  of  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane  so  wall  described  by  Dr.  Duncan.  - 
(See  Edin.  Med.  Ckir.  Trans,  vol.  1.)  To  this  subject, 
however,  I  shall  return  in  the  article  Erysipelas. 
The  fascia  acts  as  a  bandage,  and  from  the  swelling  of 
the  parts  beneath  it  binds  the  arm,  but  is  not  itself  in- 
flamed and  contracted.  When  necessary  to  divide  the 
fascia,  Mr-  Charles  Bell  thinks  it  would  be  better  to 
begin  an  incision  near  the  inner  condyle  of  the  hume- 
rus, and  to  continue  it  some  inches  down  the  arm, 
rather  than  perform  the  nice  if  not  dangerous  opera- 
tion of  cutting  the  fascia  at  the  point  where  the  expan- 
sion goes  off  from  the  round  tendon  of  the  biceps, 

When  the  elbow-joint  and  forearm  continue  stiff  after 
all  inflammation  is  over,  Mr.  C.  Bell  recommends  fric- 
tions with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  &c.,  and 
the  arm  to  be  gradually  brought  into  an  extended  state 
by  placing  a  splint  on  the  forepart  of  the  limb.—  ^Ope- 
Tative  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  65.) 

6.  Ill  Consequences  of  a  Wounded  Nerve. 

Mr.  Pott  used  to  mention  two  cases  in  which  the 
patients  suffered  distracting  pains,  followed  by  con- 
vulsions and  other  symptoms,  which  could  only  be  as- 
cribed to  nervous  irritation,  arising  from  a  partial  divi- 
sion of  the  nerve,  and  he  recommended  its  total  divi- 
sion, as  a  probable  remedy.  Dr.  Monro  related  simi- 
lar cases  in  which  such  treatment  proved  successful. 

Hence,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  know  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  the  case,  particularly,  as  all  the 
foregoing  cases  would  be  exasperated  by  the  treat- 
ment just  now  alluded  to.  It  is  to  Mr.  Abernethy  that 
we  are  indebted  for  several  valuable  remarks  elucidat- 
ing this  subject.  He  informs  us,  that  the  two  cutane- 
ous'nerves  are  those  which  are  exposed  to  injury. 
Most  frequently  all  their  branches  fa-is  beneath  the 
veins  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  ;  but  sometimes,  although 
the  chief  rami  go  beneath  these  vessels,  many  small 
filaments  are  detached  over  them,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  wounding  in  phlebotomy. 

Mr.  Abernethy  thinks  the  situation  of  the  median 
nerve  renders  any  injury  of  it  very  unlikely.  Tf,  how- 
ever, a  doubt  should  be  entertained  on  this  subject,  an 
attention  to  symptoms  will  soon,  dispel  it.  When  a 
nerve  is  irritated  at  any  part  between  its  origin  and 
termination,  a  sensation  is  felt  as  if  some  injury  were 
done  to  the  parts  which  it  supplies.  If,  therefore,  the 
cutaneous  nerves  were  injured,  the  integuments  of  the 
forearm  would  seem  to  suffer  pain ;  if  the  median 
nerve,  the  thumb  and  next  two  fingers  would  be  pain- 
fully affected. 

What  are  the  ills  likely  to  arise  from  a  wounded 
nerve  1  If  it  were  partially  cut,  would  it  not,  like  a 
tendon  or  any  other  substance,  unite  ?  It  seerns  pro- 
bable that  it  would  do  so,  as  nerves  as  large  as  the  cu- 
taneous oneg  of  the  arm  are  very  numerous  in  various 
situations  of  the  body,  and  are  partially  wounded  in 
operations,  without  any  peculiar  consequences  usually 
ensuing.  The  extraordinary  pain  sometimes  experi- 
enced in  bleeding,  may  denote  that  a  cutaneous  nerve 
is  injured.  The  situation  of  the  nervous  branches  is 
such,  that  they  must  often  be  partially  wounded  an  the 
operation,  though  they  probably  unite  again,  in  almost 
all  cases,  without  any  ill  consequences.    Yet,  says. 
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Mr  Abcrnethy.it  is  possible  that  an  inflammation  of 
the'  nerve  may  accidentally  ensue,  which  would  be 
aggravated  if  the  nerve  were  kepi .  tense,  in  conge- 
nudnct  of  its  partial  division.  *1  he  disorder,  lie  ihl,,^ 
arises  from  inflammation  of  the  nerve  in  common  with 
the  other  wounded  parts.  Tins  gent  man  supposes, 
chat  an  inflamed  nerve  would  be  very  likely  to  comtjiu. 
nicate  dreadful  irritation  to  the  sensonum,  and  that  a 
cure  would  be  likely  to  anso  from  intercepting  its 
communication  with  that  organ. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  nerve  is  onlypar- 
tially  divldfd,  and  that  a  complete  divis-ion  would 
bring  relief.  Mr.  Pott  proposed  enlarging  the  original 
orifice.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  injured  nerve 
may  be  under  the  vein,  and  if  the.  nerve  be  inflamed, 
even  a  total  division  of  it  at  the  afleited  part  wotiid 
perhaps  fail  in  relieving  the  general  nervous  irritation, 
which  the  disease  has  occasioned.  To  intercept  the 
communication  of  the  inflamed  nerve  with  thesenso- 
rium,  however,  promises  perfect  relief.  This  object 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  making  a  transverse inci- 
sion  above  tire  orifice  of  the  vein.  The  incision  need 
not  be  large,  for  the  injured  nerve  must  lie  within  ibe 
limits  of  the  original  orifice,  and  it  need  only  descend 
as  low  as  the  fascia  of  the  forearm,  above  which  all 
the  filaments  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  are  situated. 
As  the  extent  of  the  inflammation  of  the  nerve  is  un- 
certain, Mr.  Abernethy  suggests  even  making  a  divi- 
sion of  the  cutaneous  nerve  still  farther  from  the 
wound  made  in  bleeding. 

Examples  are  recorded,  in  which  not  only  extraor- 
dinary pain  was  occasioned  by  the  prick  of  the  lancet, 
but  erysipelas  of  the  skin,  ending  in  gangrene  of  the 
whole  limb,  and  the  death  of  the  patient.— (Rirlnruntt, 
Nosogr.  Ohir.  t.  2,  p.  390,  ed.  2.)  A  case  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  integuments  of  the  arm  had  been 
destroyed  by  ervsipelas  thus  produced,  I  once  Raw  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  Vincent,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital. 

In  former  times,  it  was  customary  to  refer  many  of 
the  bad  symptoms  occasionally  following  venesection 
to  a  puncture  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps ;  but  tins 
doctrine  is  now  in  a  great  measure  renounced,  the  ex- 
periments of  Haller  having  completely  proved  that 
tendons  and  aponeuroses  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
parts  endued  with  little  or  no  sensibility. 

In  the  foregoing  account,  the  various  ill  conse- 
quences occasionally  arising  from  venesection  are  re- 
presented separately:  no  doubt,  in  some  cases,  they 
may  occur  together. 

See  h.  Butler  s  Essay  concerning  Blood-letling,Stc. 
8i>».  Lund  1734.  M.  Martin,  Traits  de  la  PMftofft 
aiie  et  de  V  Arteriotomie,  Siw.  Paris,  1741.'  Quisnof, 
Traite  des  Fffets  et  dc  V  Usage,  de  la  Saignte,  I-""' 
Paris.  G.  Vtensseux,  De  La  Soignee, etde  ton  Veagt 
dims  la  plupart  des  Maladies,  Bvo.  Parts,  1815.  J.  J. 
fValbaum,  De  Vi  ncesectione,  Gait.  1749.  (//«//./  , 
Disp.  C/tir.  5,  477.)  B  Belt's  Systtw  of  Smgcry. 
Essay  on  the  ill  Consequences  sometimes  folloWVf 
Venesection,  by  J.  Abernethy.  H.  Carmkhaelov  Fa- 
Hz  and  Venous  Inflammation,  in  Trans,  of  Assoc. 
Physicians,  mil.  2.  Duncan  on  Diffuse  /iiftiiti.mafii/n 
•f  i he  Cillular  Membrane,  in  Edin.Med  Cliir.  Trans. 
i'il.  I.  Medical  Communications,  vol.  2.  Hirhtrani, 
M-sogr.  Chir.  t.  2,p.  416,  edit.  4.  J  Hodgxiv  on  tkt 
Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  8i;w.  Land.  1815.  B. 
Travels;  in  Surgical  Essays,  part  l,8i'«.  Lonil- 1818. 
Chapman,  in  Philadelphia  journ.  Feb.  1824.  FreVav, 
sue  I'Fiuploi  des  Emissions  Sanguinis,  Src.  Sro.  Po- 
ets, 1816.  Mople.son  on  the  Art  of  Cupping,  Kmc. 
Loud.  1813;  and  Dr.  J.  R.  .Johnson's  valuable  Trea- 
tise on  the  Mfdieival  Deech,  including  its  Medical  una 
Natural  History,  with  a  description  of  its  Avnlihn- 
r.al  Steucture,  and  Remarks  upon  the  Diseases,  Prcser- 
nation,  and  Management  of  Leeches  8/  ».  J.onil.  1816. 

Bl  EHDING.    See  Hemorrhage  and  Arteries. 

BLENORRHAGIA,  or  Blenorrhm  .  (From  film, 
mucus,  and  }>to>,  to  flow.)  A  discharge  of  tnwta. 
Swediaur.  who  maintains  that  gonorrhcea  is  attended 
with  a  mucous,  and  not  a  purulent  discharge  Iff*"  ™ 
the  name  of  blenorrhagia  for  the  disease.  Howi  »» 
in  treating  of  gonorrhcea,  we  shall  find,  that  thirl** 
appellation  is  itself  not  altogether  free  from  objec- 
tions. 

BLEPHAROPTOSIS.  (From  fi>i<b-pov,  the  eyelid, 
and  7tt<5(tk,  a  falling  down.)  failed  also  ptosis.  A* 
inability  to  raise  the  upper  eyelid.— (See  Pfow.) 


» 
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BLEPHAROTIS.  An  inflammation  of  the  eyelids 
BLINDNESS.  This  is  an  effect  of  many  diseases 
01  the  eye.  See  particularly,  Amaurosis;  Cataract  ■ 
i-ornea  opacities  of;  Glaucoma;  Gutta  Serena' 
nydrophthalmia ;  Leuaoma ;  Ophtkalmy ;  Pterygium  ■ 
Pupil,  closure  of;  Staphyloma,  4  c.  ' 

BUSTERS.  Applications  which,  when  put  on  the 
skin,  raise  the  cuticle  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle  filled 
with  a  serous  fluid.  Various  substances  produce  this 
effect ;  but  the  powder  of  cantharides  is  what  one- 
rates  with  most  certainty  and  expedition,  and  is  now 
invariably  made  use  of  for  the  purpose.  The  blister 
plaster  is  thus  composed  :  Canttiandis  inpulv.  sub- 
UUtmmum  trdce  ibj.  Emplastri  cere  ttiss\  Adivis 
Prf>.  »*s.  The  wax  plaster  and  lard  being  ffl 
and  allowed  to  become  nearly  cold,  the  powdered S 
tharides  are  afterward  to  be  added 

,h^re?  U  '?  not  Wlshed  t0  maintain  a  discharge  from 
the  blistered  part,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a  puncture °n 
the  cuticle  to  let  out  the  fluid;  but  when  the  cal 
requires  a  secretion  of  pus  to  be  k,ep    up  ml 
surgeon  must  remove  the  whole  of  the  defacl  ed 
cutide  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  dress  the  excori- 
ated sur,ilce  in. a  particular  manner.  Practitioners 
SneT' I?,     "UX  ,P°Wder  0f  c*nthar,des  w  th  an 
R» f  4;  h  .  i      683  the  part  with  tnis  ^position 
But  such  a  dressing  not  unfrequently  occasioned  verv 
painful  affectipns  of  the  bladder,  a  scaldin*  sensalfon 
jfl  making  water,  and  most  afflicting  stranguries  An 
nflammation  of  the  bladder,  e.idin|  fatally  has'beeh 
thus  excited.   The  treatment  of  such  complaims  con 
TV"  ,emovinS  every  particle  of  canZ ndes  from 
the  blistered  part,  which  is  to  be  well fomented  an^ 
administering  freely  mucilaginous  drinks  Camnhnr 
is  now  suspected  .o  prove  more  hurtful  than  useful 

These  objections  to  the  employment  of  salves  con 
ammg  canthandes,  for  dressing^listered  surface's  led 
to  the  use  of  me/.ereon,  euphorbium.  and  otherlrri.i, 
mg  substances,  which,  when  incorporated  w^ith  o  n  " 
ment,  form  very  proper  compositions  for  keeping  blister, 
°P»nh-  w'ttlout  'hemconven.enceof ^rr.iatiiuAhe  b'aX 
The  favourite  application,  however,  for  keeuhW !1™ 
blisters  is  the  powder  of  savine  which  hL  !  >" 
mto  notice  by  Mr.  Crowther,  m  the  fi  st  edition  of  ? 
book  oil  the  White  Swelling  He  was ,  led I  o^hJ  ,  , 
of  different  escharotic  ap^lica t  onT  in  the  form™ 
ointment,  m  consequence  of  tbe  min»,» J„  of 
.^h^'icijsuesae^ 

he  was  induced  to  try  nowdered  Lv  nJ  fw.  ?  gs> 
ing  its  effects  in  the  f-emTa  'of  war Some^T" 
powder  was  first  mixed  with  white  cerate  and  annl  Sj 
as  a  dressing  to  the  part  that  had  been  bl  stered • 1 
the  o.ntment  ran  off,  leaving  the  powder  drv  nnnn  ?h 
sore,  and  no  effect  was  produced  Mr  Growing  n  h? 
5 ^olof  sav,„e,™wCSh  ^ 

made:  the  fresh  sav,  ,P        ' '■  b%  Says'  18  admirably 
tity  of  lard,  w h^h  is  subm  iUeTro  T'r^  tlfe  «"a»- 
press,  and  the  whole  is  -idld  fn  ?h     f°rce  ol' ri"  ll™ 
lard,  which  is  boiled  until  ,1  h*k  re!nainder  ortfue 
the  ointment  is  then  «,  » ™h    hJrb  beg,rfs  t0  c«sp; 
of  wax  orde  Pd  b  n  'Te^,^'  and  ,,h5  ProP°«ion 
On  -the  use  of  the  v  *LP       Usly  mel'ed>  is  added, 
cuticle  raised  b)  the  ^1iseterrirV'm['iediatfily  after 
observed,  says  Mr  CroWt'h  "r  ^/T^' Snould  *> 
proved  lha  advantage  of  ulrn^       ,exPerie"<-'e  has 
by  a  half  or  two-thirds  of  ,11      application  lowered 
mention  to  this  ,1  i  ectio        ZIT'T  rerm-  A» 
and  more  discharge  than  Wp  , v,produce  less  'Citation 
used  in  its  full  strength     H.  r  SaV,'n,e  rerate  were 
P'irt  with  flannel  wrung  out  of  „       f°menting  'he 
easy  and  preferable  way  TkelZ  JV^'  a  more 
face  clean,  and  fit  fbrthe  im,.rl     8  the  bil!i'ered  sur- 
Ihan  scrapW  the  part  as  I TCZirl  l*!  K°m"nent' 
An  occasional  drciing  of  the  unmiJ?,, e°ted  by  others- 
«e  found  very  useful  f„  r^^Z^T^n 
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tonally  increased.  The  ceraturn  sabto*  must  belsed 
m  a  stronger  or  weaker  degree,  in  proportion  to  fhe 
excitement  produced  on  the  patient's  skin.  Some  re 
quire  a  greater  stimulus  than  others  for  the  promotion 
■of  the  discharge,  and  this  can  only  be  managed  by  the 
sensations  which  the  irritation  of  the  cerate  Sccasions 
Mr.  Crowther  tned  omtments  containing  the  flowers 

^  HeC,  e,matls  recta,thecaPsicum>and  leaves  of 
he  digitalis  purpurea.  The  first  two  produced  no  ef- 
tect ,  the  last  was  .very  stimulating.  He  also  tried 
caustic  potassa  mixed  with  spermaceti  cerate,  in  the 

sZnf'r0"  °i  °ne  dr,aehm  10  an  oun™ :  ^  proved  very 
stimulating  but  produced  no  discharge.  One  grain  of 
the  oxjmunate  of  mercury,  blended  with  twoTunces 
at  the  enH  T^h'  Provedso  intolerably  painful,  that 
at  the  end  of  two  hours  it  became  necessary  to  remove 
v™SSI,I,g;  a,!?lthe  patie,lt  was  attacked  with  a  se- 

Z  &  cal  0bs- m  t,ie  mite  Swel^ 

Instead  of  keeping  a  blister  open,  it  is  frequently  a 
judicious  plan  to  renew  the  application  of  the  emi.lL 
&cCeTSf' m?  hea'in«  "P  the  vfsication"^  sSt" 
of  bS  »,  kT  'Ma  m  ,his  manner  a  successioa 
stance  nf  '.h  Sh°rt  ln,er,vals.  as  long  as  the  circum- 
stance of  the  case  may  demand.  Where  the  skin  it 
pecuharly  irritable,  and  particularly  in  young  chif 
acrK'firherf  ^  emP'astrum  cahtl/ar  dV  sometimes 
acts  so  violently  as  to  produce  sloughing,  or  in ^  anv 
S  !1*  the  piaster  produces  strang^^^nd  irri- 
E  6  Unnary  or^ans'  1  am  informed,  that  the 
inconvenience  may  be  avoided,  and  the  cuticle T  raisPrt 
very  well,  if  a  piece  of  ,silk  paper  be ^  interposed T  be 
tween  the  plaster  and  the  integument^ •  Tr  1  t 
7hin^°n  rec°mmends  for  the  same  purpose  a  piece  of 

violent  ;  a  proposal  made,  I  believe  by  tte -  Ze  Mr  ' 
CheVailer.   Others  recommend  the  p  a/of  noUett^ 

Xr'narTenT^'^eep10^  affllted  to 
186,  erf.  5.)     ~       Pa™'s  Pharmacologic  vol.  <2,p 

fos, ;     ,    1  'JT',1e-  "f-   See  ^Vtr,im,  Caries  Exo*. 

°ases  of  Joints  ico.  L ,nd  YaiV  7^  °f  'e  "n  Dis- 
Chir.Tra,,*     Dr  C.tZ ,   ■  Hotcslnp,  i„  Med. 

introd3imr,i!hSom00t!?  flTb!e  in«tnmient  which  is 
hw  orssaVe  t^U^thl;a  f0r  the  cure  of  diseases  of 
™enulcLlZ  UrethTa\>  and  is  so  named  from  its 
fn  "  somP  Z ■  ■  "g  Wax  ln  its  composition,  and  bear- 
g"f  Howpv  ?LaUfe  t0  3  wax  taper,  in  French,  bou- 
f0eme  '  the,kmd,s  of  bougies  are  various,  and 

h of  them  employed  in  modern  surgerv,  so  far 
ZTJ,ZmSeany  s?m»litude  to  a  wax  taper!  are  formed 
altogether  of  metal.  They  admit  of  being  divided  into 
those  which  are  solid,  and  others  which  are  hollow 
theter")  m°Te  commonly  named  catheters.— (See  Ca- 
The  exact  period  when  bougies  were  first  used  i*  n 
doubtful  point  in  the  history  of  surgery.  By  Andrew 
Lacuna,  a  Spanish  physician,  the  invention  is  ascribed 
to  a  Portuguese  empiric;  and  in  1551,  the  same  au  tor 
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published  what  had  been  communicated  to  h.m upon 
this  subject.  In  the  year  1554,  Amaius  l.usitnius  pub- 
lished a  work,  in  which  he  refers  to  several  witnesses 
o  prove,  that  the  emp.ncal  practitioner  abov :  alluded 
to/had  learned  from  him  the  use  of  boug.es,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  ha  candidly  owns,  that  he  himself  was 
tadeb fed  to  Ald'ereto,  of  Salamanca,  for  a  know  edge  of 
these  instruments.  In  1553,  however,  Atph.  Fern,  ol 
Nap  e  endeavoured  to  show  that 
with  the  utility  of  bougies  reached  as  far  back  as  Ipwj 

fhlt  lhev  we  e  known  to  Alexander  of  Tralles,  which, 
i? trae  tarries "bask  the  invention  to  the  sixth  century. 
A  FerV  al  o  before  describing  boug.es  and  escharouc 
oYntmen  s  mentions  various  means  of  examining  the 
the  urethra,  and,  among  other  things,  cyhn- 
defs  madeof  flexible  lead  and  of  different  sizes. ;  Es- 
SS  ointments  for  what  were 
th -urethra,  and  bougies,  were  also  described I  by  U.  ro 
nius Tn  1565,  and  afterward  by  A.  Par  The  oldest 
Cous.es  which  were  wicks  of  cotton  or  thread,  covered 
SrUh  wafand  escharotic  plasters,  were  in  time  suc- 
cTed'd  by  those  composed  of  linen  smeared  with  wax. 
TtochaUe  was  mails  with  the  view  of  letting  them 
have  a  hollow  construction;  an  improvement  which 
was  first  noticed  by  Fabrieius  ab^uapendente.-JOp. 

°  In""  the  miiKlle  of  the  17th  centpry,  the  manner  of 
making  and  using  bougies  was  well  known  to  ftcul- 
™us"ras  appears  from  his  Armamentarium  Clururg. 

^tSt£&&  o°f  bougies  has  now  become  so  distinct 
a  trade  that  ft  may  be  considered  superfluous  to  treat 
of  [he  subject  in  this  Dictionary.    However  though  a 
8ur"eon  may  not  actually  choose  to  take  the  trouble  of 
Sing  bougies  himself,  he  should  understand  how 
thev  ought  to  be  made.    Swediaur  recommends  the 
following  composition  :  ft.  Cera;  Havre  |*  Spermatis 
ceti  3  ut    Gerussas  acetata;  3  v.   These  articles  are 
to  be  slowly  boiled  together,  till  the  mass  is  of  proper 
consistence.   Mr.  B.  Bell's  bougie  plaster  is  tints  made : 
Emplastri  lythargyri  jiv.   Cera;  flavae  3  iss.  Ole 
oliva:  i  iii.   The  last  two  ingredients  are  to  be  melted 
in  one  vessel  and  the  lithaige  plaster  in  another  be- 
fore they  are  mixed.    In  Wilson's  Pharmacopoeia  Chi- 
rur^ica,  I  observe  this  formula:  li .  Olei  olivae  tfaffis. 
Cers  (lavas  tij.   Mini.  miss.    Boil  the  ingredients  to- 
eether  over  a  slow  fire  till  the  minium  is  dissolved, 
which  will  be  in  about  four  or  six  hours.    The  compo- 
sition for  bougies  is  now  very  simple,  as  modern  sur- 
ceons  place  no  confidence  in  tbe  medicated  substances 
formerly  extolled  by  B-aran.   The  linen,  which  rpay 
be  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  bougie,  is  to  be  lm- 
ore<mated  with  the  composition,  which  is  generally 
wax  and  oil,  rendered  somewhat  firmer  by  a  proportion 
of  resin    Some  saturnine  preparation  is  commonly 
added  as  the  urethra  is  in  an  irritable  state,  and  the 
mechanical  irritation  might  otherwise  increase  it.  Of 
whatever  composition  bougies  are  maJe,  they  must  be 
of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  a  knittmg-kneedle  to 
that  of  a  large  quill,  and  even  larger.    Having  spread 
the  composition  chosen  for  the  purpose  on  linen  rag, 
rut  this  into  slips  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  and  !rom 
"  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth.   Then  dex- 
terously roll  them  on  a  glazed  tile  into  the  proper  cylin- 
drical form.    As  the  end  of  the  bougie,  which  is  first 
introduced  into  the  urethra,  should  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  rest,  the  slips,  must  be  rather  nar- 
rower in  this  situation,  and  when  the  bougies  are 
rolled  up,  that  side  must  be  outwards  on  which  the 
Blaster  is  spread. 

Daran  and  some  of  the  older  writers,  attributed  ihe 
efficacy  of  their  bougies  to  the  composition  used  in 
formme  tuem.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Sharp  appre- 
hended that  it  was'chjefly  owina  to  the  pressure  whico 
was  made  on  the  airected  part;  and  Mr.  Aikin  adds, 
thai  as  bougie's  of  v  ;rv  difl'eren  compositions  succeed 
enuillv  well  in  curing  the  sa  ne  diseases  in  the  ure- 
thra it  is  plain  that  they. do  not  act  from  any  peculiar 
qualities  in  their,  composition,  but  by  means  ol  some 
common  property,  probably  their ■mechanical  form. 

As  the  heaithy  as  well  a3  the  diseased  parts  are  ex- 
posed to  the  effects  of  bougies  made  of  very  a  *iVe  ma- 
terials, modern  surgeons  always  prefer  such  as  are 
nude  of  a  simple  unirntating  composition. 


P.enck  re— « wS?  B 
be  easily  introduced  n  o  the  urc <  ^ 

££?  SS^Ah  lafable8  by  moisture.  It is  objected 
ratVSowev^ 

%£$?Z3t  Keswere  sometimes  coated  « 
Sc  g'umTu  valuable  material,  ol  which  I  ,1ml!  next 

*?The invention  of  elastic  bougies  and  catheters  origin- 
ated  with  Bernard,  a  silversmith  at  Paris  who  in  the 
veaf  1779  presented  some  instruments  of  this  kind  to 
the  Academy  of  Surgery,  which  period  was  prior  lo 
he  c  at "made  by  Professor  Pickel  of  M  lo 
the  discovery  .-(See  Journ.  de  Med.  an  1785^ 

For  the  composition  of  bougies,  elastic  resm  or  gum 
is  thought  to  be  very  desirable,  as  it  unites  fiimness 
and  flexibility.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  liisP  liarniacopauiCki- 
mr&f  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  art  of  making 
these  instruments  consists  in  rinding  a  suitable  solvent 
for  the  Indian  gum.  As  this  substance,  if  dissolved  in 
ether  "completely  recovers  its  former  elasticity  upon 
the  evaporation  of  this  fluid,  it  is  supposed  that  ether, 
though  rather  too  expensive,  would  answer. 

1  find  it  positively  asserted,  however,  in  A  modem 
work  of  great  repute,  that  the  idea  of  elastic  gum  being 
the  substance  really  employed  is  a  mistake,  as  ibe 
material  used  is  nothing  more  than  linseed  oil  boiled 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  used  as  a  varnish  lor  Hie 
silk  linen,  or  cotton  tube.— ^See  Diet,  dts  Sciinces 
Med.  art.  Bougie.)  .  . 

'  Very  cheap  and  good  elastic  gum  bougies  are  made 
by  Feburier,  No.  51  Rue  du  Bac,  at  Paris,  who  has 
twelve  different  sizes.  His  elastic  gum  catheters  are 
also  well  made,  though  for  smoothness  and  regit  amy 
I  think  they  are  not  equal  to  some  which  are  now  con- 
structed in  London  :  but  I  believe  Feburier's  smallest 
size  is  rather  less  than  any  which  are  made  in  this 
city  •  an  advantage  which  no  doubt  our  artists  will 
soon  be  able  to  give  their  productions.  This  ingeni- 
ous mechanic-does  not  employ  catgut  in  the  composition 
of  the  elastic  gum  bougies,  for  which  he  is  so  cele- 
brated These  bougies  are  most  excellent  when  you 
can  get  them  to  pass ;  for  they  dilate  the  stricture  with 
the  least  possible  irritation.  But  sometimes  they  can- 
not be  introduced  when  a  wax  bougie  can ;  and  from 
the  trials  which  I  have  made  of  them.  I  conceive 
this  arises  from  their  elasticity  and  continual  ten- 
dency to  become  straight  when  they  reach  the  pe- 
rineum, so  that  the  point  presses  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  urethra.  Hence,  when  the  obstruction  is  on 
that  side,  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  get  the  end  of  the 
bougie  over- it.  ... 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Smyth  discovered  a  metallic 
composition  of  which  lie  formed  bougies,  to  which 
some  practitioners  impute  very  superior  qualities. 
These  bougies  are  flexible,  have  a  highly  polished  sur- 
face of  a  silver  hue.  and  possess  a  sufficient  degree  ol 
firmness  for  any  force  necessary  in  introducing  ttiem 
for  the  cure  ol  strictures  of  the  urethra.  The  advocates 
for  the  metallic  bougies  assert,  that  such  instrument 
exceed  any  other  bougies  which  have  yet  been  inveimo, 
and  are  capable  of  succeeding  in  all  cases  in  wliicn 
the  use  of  a  bougie  is  proper.   They  are  cither  solium 
hollow,  and  are  said  to  answer  extremely  well  as  «"■ 
theters;  for  they  not  only  pass  into  the  bladder  wim 
ease,  but  may  also  be  continued  there  for  any  convc- 
vient  space  of  time,  and  thus  produce  essential  nentii 
—LW.  Smyth,  Brief  Essay  on  the  Advantages  n/ft«; 
ibpMclalUc  Wir*.  Svo.  Land.  1804.)   The  gnat* 
objeetion  which  has  been  urged  against  them  »,  ™ 
they  are  attended  with  a  risk  of  breaking.  '  "  ' 
heard  of  an  eminent  surgeon  being  called  upon  to  ' 
into  the  bladder,  in  consequence  of  a  metallic  Doiip 
having  broken,  and  a  piece  of  it  passing  into  that 
gan,'where  it  became  a  cause  of  the  severe  nymp ™ 
which  are  commonly  the  effect  of  a  stone  in  tie  1,18 
d  ;r.    For  the  particulars  of  an  interesting  case,  i 
which  a  metallic  bougie  broke  in  the  urethra,  the  raw 
er  may  consult  London  Med  Repository,  vol.  V™j 
51.   The  manufa  iture  of  metallic  bougies,  however," 
now  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  though  they  » 
used  to  a  great  extent  in  modern  practice,  we  rare  I 
hear  of  their  breaking  ;  but  it  is  most  prudent  not 
be  too  bold  with  those  of  small  diameter.  ■ 
The  bougie,  with  its  application,  says  Mr.  Hunter, 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  sw 
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^  hich  these  last  thirty  or  forty  years  have  produced. 

When  I  compare  the  practice  of  the  present  day 
with  what  it  was  in  the  year  1750,  I  can  scarcely  be 
persuaded  that  I  am  treating  the  same  disease.  I  re- 
member, when  about  that  time  I  was  attending  the 
first  hospitals  in  the  city,  the  common  bougies  were 
either  a  piece  of  lead  or  a  small  wax  candle;  and 
although  the  present  bougie  was  Jtnowri  then,  the  due 
preference  was  not  given  to  it  nor  its  particular  merit 
understood,  as  we  may  see  from  the  publications  of 
that  time." 

Daran  was  the  first  who  improved  the  bougie  and 
brought  it  into  general  use.  He  wrote  professedly  on  the 
diseases  for  which  it  is  a  cure,  and  also  of  the  manner 
of  preparing  it ;  but  he  has  introduced  much  absurdity 
Into  his  descriptions  of  the  diseases,  the  modes  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  powers  and  composition  of  his  bougies. 

When  Daran  published  his  observations  on  the  bou- 
gie, every  surgeon  tried  to  discover  the  composition, 
and  each  conceived  that  he  had  found  it  out,  from  the 
bougies  which  he  composed  producing  the  effects  de- 
scribed by  Daran.  It  was  never  suspected,  that  any 
•extraneous  body  of  the  same  shape  and  consistence 
would  do  the  same  thing. — (See  A  Treatise  on  the  Ve- 
nereal Disease,  p.  11G.  Sharp's  Critical  Inquiry,  eh. 
4.  Jlikm  on  the  External  Use  of  Lead.  Daran,  Obs. 
Chir.  snr  Us  Maladies  de  V  Uritre,  12»f».  Paris,  1748 
and  1768.  Olivier,  Lettre  daiis  laquelle  on  dimontre 
lea  aoanlages  que  Von  peat  retirer  de  I'usagc  des  bou- 
gies crtuscs,&-c.  Boo.  Paris,  1750.  Desault,  Joarn.  de 
Chir.  t.  2,  p.  375,  and  t.  3,  p.  123,  1792.  Smyth's  Brief 
Essay  on.  Flexible  Metallic  Bougies,  Soo.  Lund.  1804. 
Diet,  dis  Sciences  Midicales,  t.'i,p.  265,  $rc.  8vb.  Pa- 
ris, 1812.)  ■ 

Of  armed  bougies,  as  well  as  of  some  other  kinds, 
and  of  the  manner  of  using  bougies  in  general,  I  shall 
speak  in  the  article  Urethra^  Strictures  of. 

BRAIN.  For  concussion,  compression  of,  &c,  see 
Head,  Injuries  of.  For  the  hernia  of,  see  Hernia  Ce- 
rebri. 

BREAST.  See  Mammary  Abscess ;  Mamma,  Re- 
moval ■  f ;  Cancer,  ivc. 

BRONCHOCELE.  (From  pp6y%os,  the  -windpipe, 
and  ki'i^tj,  a  tumour.)  The  Swiss  call  the  disease  gotre 
or  goitre.  Heister  thought  it  should  be  named  tra- 
cheocele. Prosser,  from  its  frequency  in  the  hilly  parts 
of  Derbyshire,  called  it  the  Derbyshire  neck;  and  not 
satisfied  respecting  the  similitude  of  this  tumour  to  that 
observed  on  the  necks  of  women  on  the  Alps,  the  Eng- 
lish Bronchocele.  By  Alibert  the  disease  is  called  Thy- 
rophraxia. 

1.  The  simple  bronchocele  or  thyrophraxia  is  the 
most  common  form  of  the  disease,  and  is  a  mere  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  integuments 
covering  the  part  are  quite  unchanged.  Women  are 
observed  to  be  more  subject  to  it  than  men.  It  is 
also  well  known  to  be  in  general  free  from  danger,  the 
office  of  the  thyroid  gland  not  being  of  such  import- 
ant!' in  the  animal  economy  as  to  be  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  life.  Alibert  has  seen  one  example  in 
which  the  tumour  became  cancerous,  and  destroyed 
the  mother  of  a  family. 

2.  The  compound  bronchocele  is  that  which  presents 
the  greatest  variety,  and  astonishes  every  beholder. 
Sometimes  a  more  or  less  voluminous  cyst  is  formed 
round  it,  filled  with  a  pultaceous  or  purulent  matter. 
Sometimes  in  compound  bronchoceles,  calcareous  and 
other  heterogenous  substances  are  found,  in  two 
cases  Alibert  found  on  the  outside  of  the  enlarged  gland 
a  yellow  fatty  mass ;  and  in  a  third  instance  the  gland 
itself  formed  a  true  sarcoma.  -(Nosologic  Naturelle 
M,  P-  464,  Kb,  folio,  Paris,  1817.) 

The  term  bronchocele  always  signifies  in  this  country 
an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which,  with  the 
disease  of  the  surrounding  parts,  sometimes  not  only 
occupies*  all  the  space  from  one  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the 
other,  but  forms  a  considerable  projection  on  each  side 
of  the  neck,  advancing  forwards  a  good  way  beyond  the 
chin,  and  fbmnng  an  enormous  mass,  which  hangs 
down  over  the  chest.  The  swelling,  which  is  more  or 
less  unequal  in  general  has  a  soft,  spongy,  elastic  feel, 
ospecially  when  the  disease  is  not  in  a  very  advanced 
state  ;  but  no  fluctuation  is  usually  perceptible,  and  the 
part  is  exceedingly  indolent.  The  skin  retains  nearly 
its  ordinary  colour;  but  when, the  tumour  js  of  very 
•long  standing  and  great  size,  the  veins  of  the  neck  be- 
come more  or  less  varicose. 
Vol-I.-N  .  .. 
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According  to  Prosser,  the  tumour  generally  begins 
between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  years.  It  enlarges 
slowly  during  a  few  years ;  but  at  last  it  augments 
ratjier  rapidly,  and  forms  a  bulky  pendulous  tumour. 
Women  are  far  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  men. 
and  the  tumour  is  observed  to  be  particularly  apt  to  in- 
crease rapidly  during  their  confinement  in'  childbed. 
Sometimes  bronchocele  affects  the  whole  Of  the  thyroid 
gland,  that  is  to  say,  the  two  lateral  lobes  and  the  in- 
tervening portion ;  and  it  is  in  this  kind  of  case,  that  it 
is  not  unusual  to  remark  three  distinct  swellings,  for 
the  most  part  of  unequal  size.  Frequently  only  one 
lobe  is  affected ;  while  in  many  other  cases  the  three 
portions  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  all  enlarged  and  so  con- 
founded together,  that  they  make,  as  it  were,  only  one 
connected  globular  mass.  Finally,  in  some  dissections 
the  thyroid  gland.has  been  found  quite  unchanged,  the 
whole  of  the  tumour  having  consisted  of  a  sarcomatous 
disease  of  the  adjacent  lymphatic  glands  and  cellular 
membrane.— (Postiglione,  p.  21.)  When  only  one  lobe 
of  the  thyroid  gland  is  affected,  it  may  extend  in  front 
of  the  carotid  artery,  and  be  lifted  up  by  each  diastole 
of  this  vessel,  so  as  to  have  the  pulsatory  motion  of  an. 
aneurism. — (A.  Burns's  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
Head  and  Neck,  p.  195,  and  Parisian  Chirurgical 
Journ.  vol.  2,  p,  292, 293.)  Alibert  believes  that  he  first 
made  the  remark  that  the  right  lobe  was  more  fre- 
quently enlarged  than  the  left. — (Nosol.  Nat.  t.  l,p. 
465.)  The  same  thing  was  invariably  noticed  in  every 
case  seen  by  Mr.  Rickwood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Horsham  in  Sussex.— (See  Med.  and  Pays.  Journ.  for 
Aug.  182X) 

The  ordinary  seat  of  bronchocele,  as  Flajani  remarks, 
is  the  thyroid  gland ;  but  sometimes  cysts  are  formed 
111  the  cellular  membrane. — {Collez.  d'Oss.  t.  3,  p.  277.) 
And  Postiglione  also  observes,  that  the  swelling  is 
sometimes  encysted,  and  filled  with  matter  of  various 
degrees  of  consistence,  resembling  honey,  &c. ;  in  some 
cases  it  is  emphysematous,  or  filled  with  air ;  and  in 
other  instances  it  is  sarcomatous,  having  the  consistence 
of  a  gland,  which  is  enlarged,  but  not  scirrhous.  These 
different  characters  prove,  says  he,  that  the  treatment 
ought  not  to  be  the  same  in  all  cases. — (Memoria  sulla 
Natura  del  Gozzo,  p.  20.) 

Bronchocele  is  common  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps,  Apennines,  and  Pyrenees.  Indeed,  there  are 
certain  places  where  the  disease  is  so  frequent,  that 
hardly  an  individual  is  totally  exempt  from  it.  Larrey, 
in  travelling  through  the  valley  of  Maurienne,  noticed 
that  almost  all  the  inhabitants  were  affected  with 
goitres  of  different  sizes,  whereby  the  countenance  was 
ilelbrmed,  and  the  features  rendered  hideous, —  M.m. 
de  Chit,  Mil.  t.l,p.  123.)  And  Postiglione  remarks  that 
in  Savoy,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  Carinthia  there 
are  villages  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  without  excep- 
tion have  these  swellings,  the  position  and  regularity 
of  which  are  there  considered  as  indications  of  beauty. 
—  (Memoria  sulla  Natura  del  Gozzo,  p.  22.)  In  many 
the  swelling  is  so  enormous,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conceal  it  by  any  sort  of  clothing.  A  state  of  idiotism 
is  another  affliction  which  is  sometimes  combined  with 
goitre,  in  countries  where  the  latter  affection  is  en- 
demic. However,  all  who  have  the  disease  are  not 
idiots,  or  cretins,  as  they  have  been  called ;  and  in 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere  it  is  met  with  in  persons 
who  possess  the  most  perfect  intellectual  faculties. 
When  bronchocele  and  cretinism  exist  together,  Foder6 
and  several  other  writers  ascribe  the  affection  of  the 
mind  to  the  state  of  the  thyroid  gland. — (See  Traitisur 
le  Goitre  et  le  Cretinisme,  8vo.  Paris,  an  r\)  However, 
this  opinion  appears  to  want  foundation,  since  the  men- 
tal faculties  are  from  birth  weak,  and  in  many  the 
idiotism  is  complete  where  there  is  no  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  or  where  the  tumour  is  not  bigger 
than  a  walnut,  so  that  no  impediment  can  exist  to  the 
circulation  to  or  from  the  brain. — (Burns  on  the  Sur- 
gical Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  192.)  The 
direct  testimony  of  Dr.  Reeves  also  proves  that  in  coun- 
tries wher"  cretins  are  numerous  many  people  of  sound 
and  vigorous  minds  have  bronchocele. — (See  Dr .  Reeve's 
Paper  on  Cretinism,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg  ical  Journal, 
vol.  5,  p  31.)  Hence,  as  Mr.  A.  Burns  remarked,  the 
combination  of  bronchocele  and  cretinism  must  be  con- 
sidered as  accidental ;  a  truth  that  seems  to  derive  con 
Urination  from  the  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  this 
country  bronchocele  is  frequent,  where  cretinism  is 
seldom  or  never  seen. 
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Bronchocele  is  not  confined  to  Europe;  it  is  met  with 
in  almost  every  country  on  the  g  obe.  Professor  Bar- 
ton, in  his  travels  among  the  Indians  settled  at  Oneida 
in  the  state  of  New-York,  saw  the  complaint  in  an  old 
■woman,  trie  wife  of  the  chief  of  that  tribe.  From  this 
woman  Barton  learned  that  bronchoceles  were  by  no 
means  uncommon  among  the  Oneida  Indians,  the  com- 
plaint existing  in  several  of  their  villages.  He  found 
also  that  the  disease  resembled  that  seen  in  Europe,  in 
respect  to  its  varieties.  He  did  not  indeed  himself  see 
the  pendulous  bronchocele  which  descends  over  the 
breast ;  but  he  understood  that  it  was  not  uncommon 
among  the  women  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  river, 
who  wore  a  particular  dress  for  its  concealment.  In 
North  America  bronchocele  attacks  persons  of  every 
age ;  but  it  is  most  frequently  seen  in  adults ;  a  dif- 
ference from  what  is  noticed  in  Europe.  Bronchocele 
is  said  to  be  frequent  in  Lower  Canada.  Bonpland, 
the  companion  of  Humboldt,  informed  Alibert  that  the 
disease  was  endemic  in  New  Grenada,  and  that  it  pre- 
vailed in  such  a  degree  in  the  little  towns  of  Honda 
and  Monpa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalen  river,  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  inhabitants  were  free  from  it.  The 
blacks  and  those  who  led  an  active,  laborious  life,  how- 
ever, are  reported  to  escape  the  complaint.  Some  of 
the  natives  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien  are  said  to  be  ter- 
ribly disfigured by  it. — {Alibert,  Nosol.Nat.  1. 1,  p.  469. 
Also,  Observations  sur  quelques  phinomenes  pen  con- 
nus  qiioffre  le  goitre  sous  les  tropiques,  dans  les 
plaines  et  sur  les  plateaux  des  Andes,  par  A.  de  Hum- 
boldt, in  Journ.  de  Physiologie  par  F.  Magendie,  t.  4, 
p.  109,  Paris,  1824.) 

In  European  women  bronchocele  usually  makes  its 
appearance  at  an  early  age,  generally  between  the 
eighth  and  twelfth  year,  and  it  continues  to  increase 
gradually  for  thre«,  four,  or  five  years,  and  is  said 
sometimes  to  enlarge  more  during  the  last  half  year 
than  for  a  year  or  two  previously.  It  does  not  gene- 
rally rise  so  high  as  the  ears,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned 
by  Wiseman.  Sometimes,  however,  this  happens,  as 
we  see  in  the  case  of  Clement  Desenne,  of  whom  Ali- 
bert has  given  an  engraving.  In  this  patient,  a  part 
of  the  tumour,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  projected  into 
the  mouth.— (Nosol.  Nat.  t.  1,  p.  466.)  The  swelling 
extended  from  the  ears  to  the  middle  of  the  breast.  A 
seton  produced  a  partial  subsidence  of  it ;  but  when  it 
was  withdrawn  the  orifices  closed.  After  two  years 
more,  the  swelling  became  painful,  suppuration  took 
place,  and  fifteen  pints  of  matter  were  discharged ;  and 
six  ounces  every  day  after  the  swelling  had  burst, 
came  away  with  the  dressings  for  three  months  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  this  suppuration,  and  more  after- 
ward, the  tumour  was  only  partially  lessened.  The 
disease,  mostly  has  a  pendulous  form,  not  unlike,  as 
Albucasis  says,  the  flap  or  dewlap  of  a  turkey-cock, 
the  bottom  being  the  largest  part  of  the  tumour.  Ali- 
bert mentions  a  case  in  which  the  swelling  hung  down 
to  the  middleof  the  sternum,  and  the  large  mass,  which 
•was  quite  a  burden  to  the  patient,  used  to  become  hard 
and,  as  it  were,  frozen  in  very  cold  weather.  This 
author,  however,  cannot  be  right,  when  he  adds,  that  it 
was  an  inert  body,  destitute  of  vitality  '. — (Nosol.  Nat. 
t.  I,  p.  466.)  In  another  curious  instance,  the  tumour 
formed  a  long  cylinder  which  reached  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thigh,  the  diameter  becoming  gradually 
smaller  downwards.— (P.  468.)  The  common  seat  of 
bronchocele  is  the  thyroid  gland  ;  but  frequently  the 
surrounding  cellular  membrane  is  more  or  less  thick- 
ened, and  contributes  to  the  swelling.  Sometimes  also 
the  neighbouring  lymphatic  ylands  are  affected,  when 
its  base  is  widened  and  extends  from  one  side  of  the 
neck  to  the  other.  In  this  circumstance,  the  swelling 
gradually  loses  itself  in  the  surrounding  parts,  and  is 
not  circumscribed  as  in  ordinary  instances. — (Postig- 
lione,  Mem-  sulla  Natura  del  Gozzo,  p.  20.)  It  is  soft, 
or  rather  flabby  to  the  touch,  and  M>mewhat  moveable; 
but  after  afew  years,  when  it  has  ceased  enlarging, 
it  becomes  firmer  and  more  fixed.  When  the  disease 
is  very  large,  it  generally  occasions  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  is  increased  by  the  patient's  catching 
cold  or  attempting  to  run.  In  some  subjects  the  tu- 
mour is  so  large,  and  affects  the  breathing  so  much, 
that  a  loud  whizzing  is  occasioned ;  but  there  are  many- 
exceptions  to  this  remark.  Sometimes  when  the  swell- 
ing is  of  great  3ize,  patients  suffer  very  little  inconve- 
nience ;  while  others  are  greatly  incommoded,  though 
the  tumour  is  small,  fa  general  the  inconvenience  is 


trivial.  The  voice  is  sometimes  rendered  hoarse,  and 
in  particular  cases  the  difficulty  of  speech  is  very  con- 
siderable.—(See  Flajani,  Coilez.  d'Oss.  t.  3,  p\  2^1.) 

The  difficulty  of  respiration,  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  tumour  and  the  enlargement  of  other  glands,  ax 
this  author  remarks,  is  the  most  dangerous  effect  .if 
the  disease,  since  by  disordering  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation, it  renders  the  iiulse  irregular  and  intermittent, 
and  a  strong  throbbing  is  excited  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  followed  by  fatal  disease  of  the  lungs  themselves ; 
consequences  often  not  suspected  to  have  any  connexion 
with  the  bronchocele,  though  it  is  in  reality  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  them. — (Vol.  cit.  p.  278.) 

The  causes  of  bronchocele  are  little  known.  To  tho 
doctrine  that  bronchocele  is  caused  by  the  earthy  im 
pregnation  of  \vater  used  lor  drink,  the  following  ob- 
jections offer  themselves :  1.  The  water  of  Derbyshire, 
in  districts  where  this  disease  is  considered  endemic, 
contains  much  supercarbonate  of  lime ;  but  that  in 
common  use  about  Nottingham,  where  the  disease  is 
also  prevalent,  is  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  lime. 
However,  that  the  disease  is  not  produced  by  water 
impregnated  by  sulphate  of  lime  is  evident ;  for,  as  Ali- 
bert observes,  the  waters  of  Saint  Jean,  Saint  Sulpice, 
and  Saint  Pierre,  where  bronchocele  is  frequent,  contain 
much  less  of  this  earth  than  the  waters  of  Upper  Mau- 
rienne,  where  the  disease  is  hardly  ever  noticed,  though 
the  houses  are  built  upon  avast  quarry  of  gypsum.  Tho 
same  fact  was  observed  by  Bonpland  in  New  Grenada. 
— (Nosol.  Nat.  t.  1,  p.  471.)  Nor,  as  Fodere  explained, 
can  the  cause  of  the  disease  be  correctly  referred  to  the 
use  of  any  particular  kind  of  food.  Certain  localities, 
however,  seem  to  contribute  to  its  frequency  ;  for  this 
author  observes,  that  the  disease  is  not  prevalent  in 
very  high  places  nor  in  open  plains ;  but  that  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  common  as  we  descend  into 
deep  valleys  made  by  torrents,  where  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  marsh,  and  abundance  of  fruit-trees.  The  air 
is  here  constantly  humid.  2.  Abstinence  from  un- 
boiled water  does  not  diminish  or  interrupt  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  disease.  3.  Patients  are  cured  of  the 
disease,  who  still  continue  to  drink  water  from  the 
same  source  as  before,  without  taking  any  precaution, 
as  boiling,  &c.  4.  The  disease  in  this  country  is  less 
frequently  found  among  men.  5.  Mapy  instances  may 
be  reiated  of  a  swelling  in  the  neck,  sometimes  very 
painful,  and  generally  termed  bronchocele,  being  pro- 
duced very  suddenly,  by  difficult  parturition,  violent  ' 
coughing,  or  any  other  unusually  powerful  effort. — 
(See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  279.) 
When  the  gland  is  suddenly  enlarged  during  a  violent 
exertion,  the  distention  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
passage  of  air  from  the  trachea  into  the  substance  of 
the  thyroid  gland  and  surrounding  cellular  membrane-. 
But  whether  this  statement  be  a  fact  or  not,  it  is  un- 
questionably true,  that  in  many  patients  the  tumour 
always  increases  when  they  speak  loud,  sing,  or  make 
any  effort. — (Flajani,  Collez.  d'Oss.  A  c.  t.  3,  p.  276 ; 
and  Posliglione,  p.  24.)  The  disease  is  sometimes 
seen  in  scrofulous  subjects ;  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  quite  independent  of  the  other  dis- 
order, as  Prosser,  Wilmer,  and  Kortum  have  particu- 
larly explained.  The  following  are  some  points  of 
difference  between  bronchocele  and  scrofula,  as  indi- 
cated by  Dr.  Postiglionc.  I.  The  true  bronchocele  is 
simply  a  local  disease  of  the  neck,  the  constitution 
being  unaffected.  On  the  contrary,  scrofula  extends 
its  effects  to  the  whole  system,  attacking  not  only  the 
lymphatic  glands,  but  also  the  muscies,  cellular  mem 
brane,  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  bones.  2.  Both  dis 
eases  chiefly  occur  in  young  subjects ;  but  bronchocele 
often  begins  at  a  later  age  than  scrofula,  and  docs  not, 
like  the  latter,  spontaneously  disappear  as  the  patient 
approaches  puberty  and  gains  strength.  3.  Scrofulous 
glands  often  suppurate  and  ulcerate ;  bronchocele  rarely 
undergoes  these  changes.  4.  The  thickening  of  the 
upper  lips  of  scrofulous  subjects  is  not  an  attendant  on 
bronchocele;  and  while  the  former  patients  generally 
enjoy  their,  mental  faculties  in  perfection  as  long  as 
they  live,  the  latter  disease  in  certain  countries  is  often 
joined  with  cretinism.  Scrofula  is  likewise  always- 
hereditary,  while  bronchocele  is  not  so;  no  healthy 
persons  become  scrofulous  by  living  a  long  while 
among  scrofulous  patients,  but  many  individuals  con- 
tract bronchocele  by  going  from  a  country  where  this 
disease  is  unknown,  and  taking  up  their  residence  in 
places  where  it  abounds.  •  5.  Nature  alone  often  curo» 
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•CfoJula,  while  art  is  rarely  successful ;  on  the  con- 
trary, bronchocele  is  seldom  cured  by  nature,  but  very 
frequently  by  art.  6.  The  muriate  of  lime,  recommended 
byFourcroy  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  is  always  useless; 
but  in  bronchocele  it  proves  a  valuable  remedy. — 
(Postiglione,  Memoria  sulla  Natura  del  Gozzo,  &c. 
p.  25.)  The  error  of  eonfdunding  bronchocele  with 
scrofula  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  At  the  Hos- 
pital St.  Louis,  says  Alibert,  scrofulous  patients  are 
numerous,  while  those  with  bronchocele  are  very  rare. 
{Nosol.  Nat.  t.  T,  p.  460.)  ■  In  Derbyshire,  Gefnoa,  and 
Piedmont,  bronchocele  has  been  attributed  to'drinking 
water  cooled  with  ice.  To  this  theory  many  of  the 
objections  concerning  the  earthy  impregnation  of  water 
stand  in  full  force  ;  with  this  additional  reflection,  that 
"  in  Greenland,  where  snow-water  is  commonly  used', 
these  unsightly  protuberances  are  never  met  with,  nor 
(says  Watson)  did  I  ever  see  one  of  them  in  Westmore- 
land, where  we  have  higher  mountains  and  more  snow 
,  than  in  Derbyshire,  in  which  country  they  are  very 
common.  But  what  puts  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt 
Ss,  that  these  wens  are  common  in  Sumatra,  where 
there  is  rio  snow  during  any  part  of  the  year."— {Wat- 
son's Chemical  Essays,  vol.  2,  p.  157.)  The  above 
opinion  was  also  refuted  by  Fodere,  who  remarks,  that 
the  Swiss  who  reside  at  the  bottom  of  the  glaciers  are 
the  least  subject  to  the  disease.  .  Bronchoceles  are  also 
said  to  be  unknown  in  Lapland. 

Respecting  the  influence  of  particular  water  in 
bringing  on  the  disease,  Dr.  Odier  gives  credit  to  the 
opinion,  because  it  has  appeared  to  him  that  distilled 
water  prevented  the  increase  of  the  tumour,  and  even 
tended  to  lessen  its  bulk.— (See  Manuel  de  M.decine 
Pratique,  Svo.  Genev.  lbll.)  However,  that  every  ex- 
planation hitherto  devised  of  the  causes  of  broncho- 
cele is  quite  unsatisfactory,  is  fully  proved  by  the  ob- 
servations of  the  celebrated  Humboldt.  Persons  af- 
flicted with  bronchocele  (he  remarks)  are  met  with  in 
the  lower  course  of  the  Magdalen  river  (from  Honda 
to  the  conflux  of  the  Cauca);  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  (between  Neivaand  Honda);  and  on  the  flat 
high  country  of  Bogota,  six  thousand  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  river.  The  first  of  these  three  regions  is  a 
thick  forest,  while  the  second  and  third  present  a  soil 
destitute  of  vegetation ;  the  first  and  third  are  exceed- 
ingly damp,  the  second  is  peculiarly  dry ;  in  the  second 
and  third  regions,  the  winds  are  impetuous ;  in  the  first 
the  air  is  stagnant.  To  these  striking  differences,  we 
will  add  those  relative  to  temperature.  In  the  first  and 
second  regions,  the  thermometer  keeps  up  all  the  year 
between  22  and  33  centigrade  degrees;  in  the  third, 
between  4  and  17  degrees.  The  waters  drunk  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Mariquita,  Honda,  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bo- 
gota, where  bronchoceles  occur,  are  not  those  of  snow, 
and  issue  from  rocks  of  granite,  freestone  and  lime 
The  temperature  of  the  waters  of  Santa  Fe  and  Mom- 
pox,  drunk  by  those  who  have  this  disease,  varies  from 
nine  to  ten  degrees.  Bronchoceles  are  the  most  hideous 
at  Mariquita,  where  the  springs  which  flow  over  gra- 
nite are,  according  to  my  experiments,  chemically  more 
pure  than  those  of  Honda  and  Bogota,  and  where  the 
climate  is  much  less  sultry,  than  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Magdalen  river.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
atony  of  the  glandular  system  (?)  depends  less  upon 
the  absolute  temperature  than  upon  the  sudden  refri- 
geration of  the  atmosphere,  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  night  and  day;  but  in  the  Magdalen  valley, 
where  the  constancy  of  low  tropical  regions  prevails, 
the  extent  of  the  scale  that  the  thermometer1  pervades 
in  the  course  of  the  whole  year,  is  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  degrees,  &c.-(Humboldt,  in  Journ.  de  Pliysi- 
ologie  par  F.  Magendie,  t.  4, p.  lie.) 

The  same  distinguished  observer  confirms  previous 
accounts  of  the  variety  of  bronchoceles  among  the 
original  copper-coloured  natives  of  America  and  ne 
groes.  It  appears,  also,  that  in  South  America  bron- 
chocele is  progressively  extending  itself  from  the  lower 
provinces  to  the  flat  elevated  regions  of  the  Cordilleras  • 
and  this  in  so  serious  a  degree  that  in  1823  the  subject 
was  adverted  to  m  a  report  made  to  Congress  by  M. 
Rcstrcppo,  one  of  the  Colombian  ministers  ■ 
An  observation  lately  made  by  an  intelligent,  writer 
would  lead  one  to  conclude,  that  cretinism  denends 
upon  malformation  of  the  head.  Speaking  of  ioC 
as  it  appears  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  valtev  or 
Maurienne,  Baron  Larrey  informs  us,  that  in  manv  of 
»hs?e  pc:v>: with  this  fi'ghtfu!  deformity  is  joined  that 


of  the  cranium,  of  which  the  smallness  and  excessive 
thickness  are  especially  remarkable.— (Mem  de  Chir. 
pidd.  1. 1,  p.  123.)  Dr.  Leake  thinks  that  tumours  of 
this  sort  may  be  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  cold  damp 
air,  as  they  generally  appear  in  winter,  and  hardly 
ever  in  the  warm  dry  climates  of  Italy  and  Portugal. 
The  latter  part  of  the  observation,  however,  is  not  cor- 
rect, for  Doct.  Postiglione,  and  other  Italian  writers, 
assure  us  that  the  disease  is  extremely  common  in  some 
of  the  warmest  parts  of  Italy.  "  Qui  in  Napoli,  e  per 
tutto  il  regno,  si  veggono  molt  gozzuti}  mainon  in 
numero  tale,  come  in  Casoria,  ed  in  pochi  allri  villaggi." 
—(P.  21.)  Prosser  is  inclined  to  consider  the  broncho- 
cele as  a  kind  of  dropsy  of  the  thyroid  gland,  similar 
'to  the  dropsy  of  the  ovary ;  and  he  mentions  that 
Dr.  Hunter  dissected  one  thyroid  gland  which  had  been 
considerably  enlarged,  and  contained  many  cysts  filled 
with  water.  These,  he  erroneously  concludes,  must 
have  been  hydatids.  Dr.  Baillie  remarks,  that  when 
a  section  is  made  of  the  thyroid  gland  affected  with  this 
disease,  the  part  is  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
cells  containing  a  transparent  viscid  fluid. 

In  all  probability  the  ordinary  bronchocele  is  entirely 
a  local  disease;  patients  usually  finding  themselves  in 
other  respects  perfectly  well.  The  tumour  itself  fre- 
quently occasions  no  particular  inconvenience,  and  is 
only  a  deformity.  There  is  no  malignancy  in  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  swelling  is  not  prone  to  inflame  or  sup- 
purate, though,  as  Dr.  Hunter  remarks,  abscesses  do 
occasionally  form  in  it,  Alibert's  case  of  bronchocele 
becoming  cancerous  is  singular.  Mr.  Gooch  never 
knew  life  to  be  endangered  by  this  sort  of  tumour, 
however  large  ;  a  remark  very  much  at  variance  with 
the  observations  of  some  other  practitioners ;  but  he 
had  seen  great  inconvenience  arise  from  it  when  com- 
bined with  quinsy.  In  fact,  the  pressure  of  a  large 
bronchocele  may  not  only  greatly  afflict  the  patient,  by 
rendering  respiration  difficult,  but  actually  cause  death 
by  suffocation—  (See  Obs.  sur  un  Goitre  volumineux, 
comprimant  la  Trachee-drtere ;  par  L.  Winslow,  in 
Bulletin  de  VAthenee  deMed.&c.)  "Some  persons, 
as  Alibert  remarks,  have  the  disease  all  their  lives 
without  suffering  any  inconvenience  from  it ;  some  ex- 
perience a  suffocating  oppression  of  the  breathing  ; 
and  in  others  there  is  an  impediment  in  the  circulation, 
and  a  tendency  to  apoplexy,  arising  from  the  strangu- 
lation which  afflicts  them."— (Nosol.  Nat.  t.  1,  p.  466.) 
Dr.  Hunter  says,  that  the  bronchocele  frequently  ap- 
pears two  or  three  years  before  or  after  the  commence- 
ment of  menstruation,  and  that  it  sometimes  sponta- 
neously disappears,  when  this  evacuation  goes  on  in 
a  regular  manner.  Mr.  A.  Burns  affirms  the  same  thing. 
On  the  contrary,  according  to  Prosser.  this  change  in. 
the  constitution  hardly  ever  affects  the  tumour. 

TREATMENT  OF  BUONCHOCELB. 

That  certain  localities,  perhaps  not  yet  correctly  un- 
derstood, contribute  to  the  origin  of  this  disease,  is  well 
proved  by  a  fact  stated  by  Alibert,  viz.  that  change  of 
air  has  more  effect  on  the  complaint  than  medicines  as 
he  has  known  many  Swiss  ladies  who  came  to  Paris 
with  bronchoceles,  in  whom  the  tumour  subsided  after 
they  had  resided  some  time  in  that  city.— (Nosol.  Nat. 

A  blister,  kept  open,  has  put  a  stop  to  the  growth 
of  the  tumour ;  but  this  method  is  not  much  fol 
lowed  at  present,  as  better  plans  of  treatment  have 
been  discovered.  A  few  years  ago  the  favourite  modo 
of  curing  bronchocele  consisted  in  giving  internally 
burnt  sponge,  and  occasionally  a  calomel  purge,  at  th» 
s.am?  t>™  that  frictions  were  made  upon  the  tumour 
itself.  The  utility  of  burnt  sponge  in  the  treatment  of 
bronchocele,  as  Dr.  Coindot  and  others  have  now  fully 
pr£Vv.e  '  £ePel>ds«P<>n  the  iodine  in  its  composition. 

The  efficacy  of  burnt  sponge  was  thought  to  be  great- 
est, when  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge  composed 
of  ten  grains  of  this  substance,  ten  of  burnt  cork,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  pumice-stone.  These  powders 
were  made  into  the  proper  form  with  a  little  syrup,  and 
the  lozenge  was  then  put  under  the  tongue  and  allowed 
to  dissolve.  To  the  latter  circumstance  much  impor- 
tance was  attached.  Some  practitioners  gave  a  scruple 
of  burnt  sponge  alone,  thrice  every  day,  whiler  others 
added  a  grain  of  calomel  to  each  dose.  A  purge  of  ca- 
lomel was  ordered  about  once  a  week  or  fortnight  at 
long  as  the  patient  persevered  in  the  use  of  the  cal- 
cined sponge ;  but  When  mercury  was  combined  with 
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aeh  dose  of  this  medicine  no  occasional  purgative  was 
deemed  requisite. 

External  means  may  very  materially  assist  the  above 
internal  remedies.  Frequently  rubbing  the  swelling 
with  a  dry  towel ;  bathing  the  part  with  cold  water ; 
rubbing  the  tumour  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  the 
liq.  ammon.  acet.  or  the  camphor  liniment ;  are  the 
best  steps  of  this  kind  which  the  surgeon  can  take. 

"  In  the  treatment  of  bronchocele,"  says  Mr.  A.  Burns, 
"  repeated  topical  detraction  of  blood  from  the  tumour 
is  highly  beneficial.  Electricity  also  has  sometimes  a 
marked  effect ;  but  there  is  no  remedy  which  I  would 
more  strongly  advise,  than  regular  and  long-continued 
friction  over  the  tumour.  By  perseverance  in  this  plan, 
a  bronchocele,  treated  in  London,  was  materially  re- 
duced in  the  course  of  six  weeks.  Its  good  effects  1 
have  likewise  witnessed  myself ;  and  it  is  a  remedy 
highly  recommended  by  Girard  in  his  '  TraiU  des 
Loupes.7  It  has  also  been  much  used  in  scrofulous  tu- 
mours by  Mr.  Grosvenor  of  Oxford,  and  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  Edinburgh.— {Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head 
and  Neck,  p.  204.) 

Mr.  A.  Burns  recommends  the  friction  to  be  made 
with  flannel  covered  wiih.liair-powder,  and  the  part  to 
be  rubbed  at  least  three  times  a  day,  for  twenty  minutes. 

In  two  cases  of  bronchocele  related  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
the  patients  were  cured  by  "  the  steady  use  of  the 
compound  plaster  of  ammoniac  and  mercury,  con- 
joined with  the  internal  exhibition  of  burnt  sponge  and 
occasional  purgatives  " —(See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  280.)' 

We  learn  from  Professor  Odier,  that,  in  Geneva,  bron- 
chocele used  to  be  cured  by  burnt  sponge  exhibited  in 
powder  or  infused  in  wine,  and  combined  with  purga- 
tives to  prevent  the  cramps  of  the  stomach,  which  some- 
times accompany  the  disappearance  of  the  swelling. 
Muriate  of  baryies  has  likewise  been  recommended.— 
(See  Manuel  de  Midecine  Pratique.) 

Mr.  Wilmer,  credulously  imputing  great  influence  to 
the  changes  of  the  moon,  used  to  begin  with  an  emetic 
the  day  after  the  fuil  mo<m,  and  to  give  a  purge  the 
ensuing  day.  The  night  following  and  seven  nights 
successively  he  directed  the  above-mentioned  lozenge 
to  be  put  under  the  tongue  at  bedtime,  and  adminis- 
tered every  noon  a  bitter  stomachic  powder.  On  the 
eighth  day  the  purge  was  repeated,  and  in  the  wane 
of  the  succeeding  moon,  the  whole  process,  except  the 
emetic,  was  renewed.— (Cases  in  Surgery,  Appendix.) 
This,  which  is  often  called  the  Coventry  plan  of  treat- 
ment, is  said  to  be  greatly  assisted  by  rubbing  the  tu- 
mour with  an  ointment  containing  tartar  emetic. 

Prosser  succeeded  with  his  medicines,  though  the 
patient  was  nearly  twenty-five  years  old,  and  the  swell- 
ing had  existed  more  than  twelve  years.  It  is  said, 
that  no  instance  of  cure  has  been  known  after  the  pa- 
tient was  twenty-five.  Prosser  orders  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing powders  to  be  taken  early  in  the  morning,  an 
hour  or  two  after  breakfast  and  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  every  day,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
The  powder  may  be  taken  in  a  little  syrup  or  sugar 
arid  water :  B. .  Cinnab.  ant.  op.  levigat.  milleped.  ppt.  et 
pulv.  aa  gr.  xv.  Spong.  calcin.  3j.  M. 

These  powders  should  be  taken  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  then  left  for  a  week  or  nine  days  before  a  repeti- 
tion. At  bedtime  every  night,  during  the  second  course 
of  the  powders,  some  purgative  pills  composed  of  mer- 
cury, the  extractum  colocynthid.comp.  and  rhubarb,  are 
to  be  administered ;  and  in  general  it  will  be  proper 
to  purge  the  patient  with  manna  or  salts,  before  be- 
. ginning  with  the  powders.  Prosser  put  no  faith  in 
.external  applications. 

Some  have  recommended  giving  two  scruples  of 
calcined  egg-shells  every  morning,  in  a  glass  of  red 
wine ;  half  a  drachm  of  the  sulphuret  of  potash  every, 
<tav.  dissolved  in  water;  or  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the 
ti'nct  digit,  twice  a  Say,  the  dose  being  gradually  in- 
creased Muriated  barvtes,  cicuta,  and  belladonna 
have  also  been  exhibited.  Postiglione  commends  the 
muriate  of  lime  as  a  medicine  possessing  great  effi- 
rLv  The  remedy  is  made  in  a  bolus  with  honey,  to 
which  is  sometimes  added  burnt  sponge,  with  cinna- 
mon in  powder.  He  employs  also  frictions  with  flan- 
nel liniments  and  sometimes  purges  with  calomel. 
T^!e  bZs  ?s  placed  under  the  tongue,  and  allowed  to 

*Bfr?  WrSrWtoto  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
prescribes  three  grains  of  the  submuriate  of  mercury, 


three  of  the  ammoniacal  muriate  of  iron,  four  of  burnt 
sponge,  and  ten  of  .he  bark  of  laurus  cassia,  divided 

imo  twelve  doses,  one  of  which  is  given  twice  a  wedr. 
with  a  gentle  anodvne  at  night.  He  also  directs  twenty, 
four  lounges  to  bl-  made,  by  triturating  an  ounce  of 
burnt  sponge  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  powder  of 
eum  arabic,  and  fifteen  grains  of  cinnamon,  first  blended 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  syrup  of  orange-peel. 
One  of  these  lozenges  is  put  under  the  tongue  daily 
and  allowed  to  dissolve  there.  Lastly,  to  the  tumour 
itself  he  applies  a  p'.aster  composed  of  half  an  ounce 
of  litharge,  a  drachm  of  the  submuriate  of  mercury, 
and  10  grains  of  antim.  tartariz.— {Alibert,  Nosol.  Nat. 
t.  1,  p.  474.)  '  *  . 

The  virtues  of  burnt  sponge  in  the  cure  of  certain 
forms  of  bronchocele  are  now  ascertained  to  be  owing 
to  the  iodine  which  it  contains.  Iodine  was  discovered 
in  1813  by  Courtois,  manufacturer  of  saltpetre  at  Paris ; 
but  six  years  elapsed  before  it  was  tried  as  a  medicine. 
From  the  first  memoir  of  Dr.  Coindet,  addressed  in 
1820  to  the  Helvetian  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  it 
appears,  that  as  he  was  searching  for  a  formula  in  the 
work  of  Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  he  found  that  Russel  had 
recommended  the  ashes  of  the  fucus  vesiculosus,  or 
bladder  wrack,  under  the  name"of  sethiops  vegetabilis, 
for  the  cure  of  bronchocele ;  and  he  was  led  from  ana- 
logy between  this  substance  and  burnt  sponge,  so  long 
celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  broncho- 
cele, to  suspect  that  iodine  was  the  active  principle  of 
both.  "  The  great  and  unequalled  success  which  re- 
sulted from  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  bronchocele,  at 
once  indicated  the  power  of  iodine  as  a  therapeutie 
agent,  and  encouraged  Dr.  Coindet  to  pursue  his  re- 
searches in  rendering  it  an  efficient  article  of  the  ma- 
teria medica ;  and  about  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
when  Dr.  Coindet  had  employed  iodine  in  treating  goitre 
for  six  months  at  least,  his  conjecture  was  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  which  Dr.  Fyfe  of  Edinburgh  made, 
that  this  substance  was  actually  contained  in  the  ashes 
of  the  burnt  sponge,"  &c. 

"  It  has  been  generally  understood  among  the  pro- 
fession, that  the  happy  conjecture  which  introduced 
iodine  into  medical  treatment,  originated  with  Dr.  Coin- 
det, of  Geneva;  yet  we  find  that  his  claim  to  this  ho- 
nour is  disputed  by  one  of  his  countrymen,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Straub.  of  Hofwyl,  in  the  canton  of  Berne. 

Dr.  Straub,  whose  communication  is  found  in  Pro- 
fessor Meisner's  Physical  Intelligence  of  the  General 
Helvetian  Society  for  1820,  states,  that  before  the  dis- 
covery of  iodine,  attempts  had  been  made  to  compound 
a  substitute  for  burnt  sponge,  but  without  success; 
and  that  this  failure  and  his  observation  of  the  simi- 
larity of  smell  between  iodine,  burnt  sponge,  and  other 
marine  productions,  led  him  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  iodine  or  its  salts  in  these  substances,  and  that  its 
absence  in  the  artificial  compounds  was  the  cause  of 
failure  in  these  experiments.  This  conjecture,  which 
appears  to  have  been  made  previously  to  1819,  led  Dr, 
Straub  to  examine  the  real  burnt  sponge,  and  he  in- 
forms us,  that  though  his  time  did  not  permit  him  to 
ascertain  exact  quantities,  yet  he  obtained  from  1£  oi. 
of  burnt  sponge  as  much  iodine  as  to  render  his  con- 
jecture probable,  and  to  be  astonished  that  the  ingre- 
dient should  have  escaped  notice.  He  was  therefore 
at  once  induced  to  think  of  its  use  in  medicine ;  and  in 
the  same  paper  from  which  we  obtain  these  facts,  im- 
pressed with  the  poisonous  quality  ascribed  by  Orfila 
to  iodine,  he  recommended  first  the  trial  of  its  salts, 
especially  the  hydriodates  of  soda  and  lime,  and  them 
that  of  the  substance  itself. 

The  communication  of  Dr.  Straub  is  dated  Doc. 
1819,  and  was  actually  published  in  Professor  Meis- 
ner's periodical  work  in  February,  1820,  five  months 
at  least  before  the  first  memoir  of  Dr.  Coindet  wa» 
communicated  to  the  Helvetian  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences  at  Geneva.  It  is  unnecessary  to  have  re- 
course to  any  supposition  of  injustice  done  to  Dr. 
Straub ;  much  less  would  it  bo  right  to  deprive  Dr. 
Coindet  of  the  merit  of  originality  in  substituting  the 
direct  and  certain  action  of  iodine,  for  the  irregular  and 
sometimes  inert  qualities  of  burnt  sponge  in  the  treat- 
ment of  goitre.  Coincidence  of  this  kind  is  not  uncom 
mon  in  science ;  in  the  present  instance,  the  inge- 
nuity of  Dr.  Straub  does  not  diminish  the  merit  of  Dr. 
Coindet."— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  iVo. 
80,  p.  210,  &c.) 

That  iodine  is  a  medicine  of  considerable  efficacy  li» 
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bronchocele,  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained,  after  the 
many  cases  now  recorded  in  proof  of  the  fact ;  and 
that  it  will  be  found  useful  in  some  other  chronic  tu- 
mours, especially  those  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  seems 
highly  probable,' if  such  probability  be  no  already  con- 
Terted  into  certainty.  In  bronchogele,  friction  with 
the  ointment  on  the  swelling  may  often  be  advanta- 
geously conjoined  with  the  use  of  one  of  the  prepa- 
rations for  internal  exhibition. 

In  the  Archives  G.n  rales  deM'decine  for  July,  1823, 
Dr.  Coster  mentions  the  opportunity  which  he  had  had 
of  remaining  eight  months  at  Geneva  with  Dr.  Coin' 
det,  and  of  observing  correctly  the  good  effects  of  iodine 
in  enlargements  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  in  scrofulous 
tumours.   Dr.  Coindet  first  of  all  employed  this  medi- 
cine under  the  form  of  alcoholic  tincture,  arid  obtained 
very  surprising  effects  from  its  administration  in  goi- 
tre.  He  next  tried  friction  on  the  tumour  itself  with  an 
ointment  composed  of  the  hydryodate  of  potass  and  lard ; 
and  the  success  of  this  practice  was  so  great,that  of  nearly 
«ne  hundred  individuals  affected  withgoltre,whose  cases 
Dr.  Coster  collected,  more  than  two-thirds  were  com- 
pletely cured  by  it.  Soon  after  these  successful  results, 
iodine  was  employed  sometimes  internally  and  some- 
times in  the  form  of  friction  in  scrofula.    "  I  shall  not 
affirm  (says  Dr.  Coster)  that  success  was  as  uniform  in 
the  latter  as  in  the  former  disease,  but  it  is  certain, 
that  scrofulous  tumours  yield  sooner  to  the  action  of 
iodine  than  to  that  of  any  other  remedy  at,  present 
known :  when  the  tumours,  whether  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  or  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  are  hard  and  reni- 
tent,  experience  proves,  that  the  effects  of  iodine  are 
much  more  prompt  when  the  frictions  are  preceded  by 
the  application  of  leeches  and  a  low  regimen.  Not- 
withstanding thsse  precautions,  however,  the  tumour 
sometimes  continues  stationary."   In  such  a  case,  Dr. 
Coster  put  the  tumour  iwice  a  day,  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  under  the  influence  of  the  positive  pole  of  the 
voltaic  pile,  taking  care  to  change  sides  each  time  of 
using  it ;  so  that,  in  the  morning,  he  made  use  of  fric- 
tion with  iodine  on  the  right  side  and  the  action  of  the 
pile  on  the  left,  and  in  the  evening  applied  the  friction 
to  the  left  side  and  the  galvanism  to  the  right.  In 
twenty  days  not  the  least  trace  of  the  bronchocele  was 
left. .  It  is  stated,  that  in  this  instance,  the  voltaic  pile,  • 
unassisted  with  the  frictions  of  iodine,  was  as  ineffec- 
tual as  the  friction  by  itself  had  been.   By  the  inter- 
nal and  external  use  of  iodine,  I  lately  dispersed,  a 
bronchocele  which  had  formed  in  the  neck  of  a  young 
lady,  aged  about  12,  who  was  brought  to  my  house  by 
my  neighbour  Mr.  Blair.  The  disease  began  to  diminish 
in  less  than  a  week  frcm  the  commencement  of  the 
treatment,  and  in  six  weeks  the  cure  was  complete. 
An  interesting  case,  in  which  a  similar  plan  was  at- 
tended with  success,  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Roots.— (See 
Med.  C/iir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  310.)    Another  instance 
of  its  decided  efficacy  is  reported  by  Dr.  Barlow,  of 
Bath  (see  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  No.  79,  p.  337) ;  but  who- 
ever wishes  to  have  a.  large  and  convincing  body  of 
evidence  on  this  point,  should  consult  the  cases  and 
observations  published  byDr.  Manson,  of  Nottingham, 
■where  bronchocele  is  said  to  be  endemic.   He  gives 
the  results  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cases  of  bron- 
chocele in  which  he  administered  todine.   Fifteen  were 
in  males,  and  one1  hundred  and  five  in  females.  When 
the  disease  was  complicated  with  diseased  lymphatic 
glands,  the  thyroid  gland  first  yielded  and  then  the 
others.   In  the  fourth  case  a  scrofulous  swelling  of  the 
foot  yielded  during  the  use  oF  iodine.   Of  the  hundred 
and  twenty  cases  referred  to,  eighty-seven  were  cured, 
ten  much  relieved,  and  only  two  or  three  discharged 
■without  relief.— (See  Manson1  s  Medical  Researches  on 
the  Effects,  of  Iodine  in  Bronchocele,  Paralysis,  Chorea, 
Scrofula,  Fist.ula  Lachrymalis,  Deafness,  Dyspiiagia, 
White  Swellings,  and  Distortions  of  the  Spine.  Lond. 
1825.)  Some  farther  notice  of  this  gentleman's  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  the  results  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  expe- 
rience will  be  taken  in  the  articles  Ear,  Iodine,  Joints, 
Scrofula,  Vertebra;,  &c.   For  the  preparation  and  doses 
of  Iodine,  see  this  word. 

In  South  America,  a  remedv  for  bronchocele  called 
aceyte  de  sal,  was  found,  by  M.  Roulin,  to  contain  a 
proportion  of  iodine.-(See  Magendie,  Journ.  de  Physi- 
ologic, t.  5,  p.  273.)  The  same  gentleman  has  also 
proposed  the  trial  of  chlorine,  or  the  free  hydro-chloric 
acid. 

Petit,  Heister  and  Schmucker  make  mention  of  in- 


veterate bronchoceles  which  gradually  subsided  in 
consequence  of  suppuration.  Volpi  states,  that  such 
ulcerations  are  not  urifrequent.  He  has  published  two 
facts  of  this  kind  which  occurred  after  a  nervous  fever; 
and  he  records  a  third  case,  where  the  swelling  in 
flamed  in  consequence  of  a  blow,  suppurated,  and 
sloughed  so  as  entirely  to  disappear.—  (See  Leveille, 
Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  128.)  A  similar  fact 
is  recorded. by  Zipp—  (Siebold,  Samrrd.  Chir.  Beob.  b 
2,  p.  229.) 

The  disease  in  its  inveterate  form  has  also  been 
sometimes  removed  by  the  application  of  caustic  (Mes- 
ny  in  Journ.  de  M  decine,  t.  24,  p.  70 ;  Tunxus,  Cos. 
p.  283);  the  establishment  of  issues  (Jeitteles,  Obs. 
Med.) ;  the  making  of  an  incision  into  the  swelling,  or 
the  introduction  of  a  setou  through  it.—  (Fodert,  Essai 
sur  le  Goitre  et  le  Cretinage,  p.  75;  Klein,  in  v.  Sie- 
bold,  Sammlung  Chir.  Beobacht,  b.  2,  p.  11 ;  Flajani, 
Collezione  d'Osservazioni  di  Chirurgia,  t.  3,  p.  2S3.) 

Bronchoceles  have  sometimes  been  removed  by  the 
part  having  been  accidentally  or  purposely  burnt  to  a 
considerable  depth  (Motte,  in  Blegny,  Zodiac,  ann. 
2  Febr.  Obs.  11 ;  Sever inus  de  Efficaci  Medicina,p.  220.) 
The  disappearance  of  bronchoceles  has  also  been 
known  to  follow  a  wound.— (Schmidmuller  Hber  die 
Ausfiihrungsgdnge  der  Schilddruse,  p.  37,  Landshut, 
1*05.)    A.  Burns  sometimes  employed  blisters,  and 
found  them  useful.— {Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head, 
and  Neck,  p  204.)   With  respect  to  caustic,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  Celsus  (lib.  7,  cap.  13),  Flajani  states, 
that  its  operation  is  tedious  and  painful,  and  attended 
with  danger;  and  what  he  says  about  the  practice 
of  an  incision  is  not  more  encouraging.  When 
the  disease  contains  a  cyst,  he  prefers  making  an 
opening  with  a  trocar,  though  he  confesses  that 
this  plan  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  relapse,  when 
the  cyst  is  very  thick  and  hard;  in  which  circum- 
stance, it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  either 
to  an  incision  or  the  seton,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing suppuration.    Should  the  disease,  however, 
be  merely  composed  of  one  cyst  of  moderate  size,  Fla- 
jani recommends  its  entire  removal.    "  Of  all  these 
methods  (says  he)  proposed  for  the  extirpation  of  bron* 
choceles,  the  seton  is   'le  least  dangerous,  and  by 
means  of  it  a  radical  cure  may  be  generally  effected 
without  any  severe  symptoms,  as  I  have  found  by  ex- 
perience in  many  cases.   On  the  contrary  I  have  been 
an  es  e-witness  of  the  fatal  consequences  induced  by 
the  other  plans.   I  was  called  to  assist  a  gentleman, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  brought  to  death's  door  by  a 
bleeding,  which  arose  from  the  application  of  caustic  to 
the  forepart  of  the  neck.  As  tourniquets,  bandages, 
&c.  proved  quite  ineffectual,  it  was  indispensable  to 
make  pressure  on  the  part  with  the  finger  of  an  assist- 
ant, for  twenty-four  hours,  ere  the  hemorrhage  could 
be  stopped ;  a  copious  suppuration  ensued ;  and  it  was 
three  months  before  the  parts  were  healed.    I  was 
likewise  present  (says  he)  at  the  opening  of  a  similar, 
but  larger  swelling  in  the  same  situation,  the  disease 
having  afflicted  an  elderly  respectable  patient  for  seve- 
ral years.   The  incision  caused  the  evacuation  of  a 
small  quantity  of  serum,  contained  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane ;  but  the  following  day  the  tumour  inflamed,  the 
difficulty  of  respiration  increased,  and  for  some  days 
the  patient  was  in  great  danger.  At  length  suppuration 
was  established,  followed  by  a  destruction  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  cellular  membrane  and  several  sinuses,  and 
in  five  months  the  patient  lost  his  life.   On  examina- 
tion of  the  body,  the  lungs  were  found  'uberculated. 
an  effect  of  the  impediment  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  smaller  vessels  of  those  organs."— 
(Flajani,  Collezione  d'Osserv.  t.  3,  v  283,  8m  Roma, 
1802.)  # 

The  first  proposer  of  the  employment  of  setons  for 
the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland,  is  perhaps 
not  exactly  known ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  method 
has  been  known,  and  occasionally  practised,  ever  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  "  Dr.  Monro,  senior, 
(as  a  well  informed  writer  has  observed)  mentions  in 
his  lectures  that  he  has  seen  a,  dropsy  in  the  centre  of 
the  gland,  complicated  with  bronchocele,  cured  by  a 
seton,  although  the  glandular  swelling  still  continued." 
—(A.  Burns  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head 
and  Neck,  p.  191.)  This  statement  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  some  MS.  notes  taken  by  Dr.  Brown,  from 
Dr.  Monro's  lectures.  According  to  Girard,  many  cases 
in  his  time  had  been  communicated  to  the  Royal 
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Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris,  in  which  the  disease  had 
been  got  rid  of  either  by  means  of -a  seton,  drawn 
through  the  swelling,  or  the  application  of  an  issue.— 
(Lupiologic,  &-c.  Hvo.  Paris,  1775.  The  occasional 
success  of  setons  was  also  adverted  to  by  Richter  in 
the  year  i~88.—(BMiothek,  b.  9,  p.  478.)  And  the  plan 
is  spoken  of  in  another  work,  published  in  1790,  as  be- 
ing eligible  where  the  disease  is  conjoined  with  a  cyst. 
— [Encyclopedic  Method,  partie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  231.) 
The  practice  was  particularly  noticed  by  Fodera  in  his 
valuable  treatise  on  bronchocele ;  and  Alibert  mentions 
the  seton  as  being  used  at  the  Hospital  St.  Louis.— 
(Nosol.  Nat  t.  1,  p.  466,  fol.  Paris,  1817.) 

In  November,  1817,  Dr.  Quadri,  of  Naples,  tried  this 
practice,  which  he  erroneously  supposed  to  be  quite 
new.  "  By  means  of  a  trocar-pointed  needle,  six  and 
a  half  inches  long,  I  passed  (says  he)  a  seton  from 
above  downwards  through  the  gland,  ai  the  depth  of 
about  four  lines  from  its  surface.  Suppuration  took 
place  in  forty-eight  hours.  On  the  18th  of  November 
the  seton  escaped,  when  the  matter  was  squeezed  out ; 
and  the  irritation  occasioned  by  replacing  it,  produced 
an  abscess  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  which  was 
'opened  on  the  23d,  when  it  was  found  that  the  suppu- 
ration had  effected  the  destruction  of  nearly  the  whole 
gland."  The  woman,  who  was  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  was  seen  by  Dr.  Somerville,  in  April,- 1818,  with 
the  circumference  of  her  neck  lessened,  from  sixteen 
to  thirteen  inches,  French  measure.  In  another  case 
referred  to,  a  seton  was  passed  through  each  side  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  result  was  a  removal  of  the 
tumour  on  the  side  where  the  seton  was  maintained 
long  enough ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  the  seton  being 
withdrawn  too  early,  the  matter  collected  in  a  sac ; 
and  at  the  end  of  four  months  a  sinus  and  discharge 
still  continued,  the  patient  refusing  to  have  a  counter 
opening'  practised.  When  the  seton  does  not  prove 
stimulating  enough,  Dr.  Quadri  sometimes  enlarges  it, 
or  attaches  to  it  escharotie  or  irritating  substances. 
He  also  frequently  uses  two  setons.  In  one  example, 
in  endeavouring  to  perforate  the  gland  rather  deeply, 
Dr.  Quadri  appears  to  have  injured  the  larger  branches 
of  the  thyroid  arteries,  as  more  than  an  ounco  of 
blood  was  discharged,  and  the  tumour  swelled  as  if 
injected  with  blood.  The  bleeding,  however,  ceased 
spontaneously.  He  states  that  the  seton  has  been 
passed  through  the  tumour  not  less  than  sixteen  times, 
the  direction  being  varied  in  every  instance,  without 
untoward  accident ;  and  he  is  confident,  that  unless 
the  needle  be  pushed  deep  enough  almost  to  touch  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  the  trunks  of  the  thyroid  arteries  will 
not  be  exposed  to  injury,  while  the  branches  in  the 
track  of  the  needle  will  not  cause  any  danger.  He 
insists  also  upon  the  propriety  of  retaining  the  seton 
in  the  tumour  a  considerable  time ;  and  observes,  that 
it  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  this  practice  will 
answer  in  every  description  of  bronchocele  ?  For  these 
and  several  other  cases  and  particulars,  the  profession 
is  indebted  to  Dr.  Somerville.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  10,  p.  16,  <$-c.) 

Mr.  Gunning  applied  a  seton  in  a  case  of  broncho- 
cele in  St.  George's  Hospital ;  but  in  this  instance  the 
irritation  brought  on  sloughing,  and  the  patient  after  a 
time  died.  The  particulars  of  this  case,  and  of  three 
successful  examples  of  the  practice  in  England,  have 
been  lately  recorded.  One  of  the  successful  cases  was 
treated  by  my  friend  Mr.  James,  of  Exeier,  another  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Hutchison,  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
collect  the  history  of  them,  and  the  third  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  235.) 
Percy  and  Dupuytren  have  also  employed  setons  ip 
bronchocele  with  success.  The  plan,  however,  is  some 
times  inefficient,  as  is  proved  by  two  cases  under  Dt 
Kennedy,  of  Glasgow. — (See  London  Med.  Repository 
No.  99,  Feb.  1822.)  The  exact  nature  of  cases  relieved 
by  tllis  practice,  and  their  difference  from  other  exam- 
ple*, which  are  benefited  by  treatment  of  a  different 
kind,  are  still  desiderata  in  surgery. 

The  diseased  thyroid  gland  has  been  successfully 
extiroated ;  but  the  operation  is  one  of  so  much  danger, 
that  it  ought  never  to  be  attempted  except  under  the 
most  pressing  circumstances.  The  many  large  arte- 
ries naturally  distributed  to  the  gland  itself;  their  still 
Teater  size  in  bronchocele;  and  the  vicini:y  .of  the 
carotid  arteiies,  and  important  nerves,  render  the  un- 
dertaking a  thing  of  no  common  difficulty. 

Mr.  Gooch  relates  two  cases,  which  do  not  encou 


raze  practitioners  to  have  recourse  to  the  excision  of 
enlarged  thyroid  glands.  In  one,  so  copious  an  he- 
morrhage took  plice,  that  the  surgeon,  though  equally 
bold  and  experienced,  was  obliged  to  stop  in  the  middle 
of  the  operation.  No  means  availed  m  entirely  sup- 
pressing the  bleeding,  and  the  patient  died  m  a  few 
days.  In  the  other,  the  same  event  nearly  took  place, 
the  patient's  life  being  saved  only  by  compressing  ttc 
wounded  vessels  with  the  hand,  day  and  night,  for  a 
whole  week,  by  persons  who  relieved  each  other  in 
turn.  This  was  lbund  the  only  way  of  stopping  the 
hemorrhage,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  tie  the 

hemorrhage  is  not  the  only  risk  :  Dupuytren  re- 
moved a  large  bronchocele  that  caused  dangerous  pres- 
sure upon  the  trachea:  the  whole  gland  was  taken 
away,  and  the  tour  thyroid  arteries  and  many  veins 
secured.  Only  a  few  spoonfuls  of  blood  were  lost.  The 
woman,  however,  died  soon  after  the  operation,  with 
pale  face,  hurried  respiration,  cold  skin,  sickness,  &c, 
denoting  injury  of  some  important  nerves. 

I  do  not  mention  these  facts  to  deter  surgeons 'from 
the  operation  altogether,  because  it  is  proved  by  modern 
experience,  and  especially  by  six  cases  in  which  Dr. 
Hedenus,  of  Dresden,  has  successfully  removed  the 
thyroid  gland,  that  not  only  it  is  occasionally  a  neces- 
sary proceeding,  but  one  that  may  be  well  accom- 
plished by  a  skilful  operator,  as  will  be  particularly- 
explained  in  a  future  article.— (See  Thyroid  Gland.) 
When  bronchoceles  by  their  pressure  dangerously  ob- 
struct respiration,  deglutition,  and  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  head;  and  when  the  disease  resists  the  effi- 
cacy of  iodine,  a  seton,  blisters,  and  every  other  plan 
of  treatment  found  deserving  of  trial ;  what  can  be 
done  with  the  view  of  saving  the  patient,  but  the  bold 
operation  of  cutting  away  the  swelling,  or  that  of  ex- 
posing and  tying  one  or  both  of  the  upper  thyroid  arte- 
ries? 

When  the  quantity  of  bipod  flowing  into  a  tumour  is 
suddenly  and  greatly  lessened,  the  size  of  the  swelling 
commonly  soon  undergoes  a  considerable  diminution 
The  experiment  was  once  made  by  Sir  W.  Blizard :  he 
tied  the  arteries  of  an  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  and,  in  a 
week,  the  tumour  was  reduced  one-third  in  its  size. 
The  ligatures  then  sloughed  off,  repeated  bleeding  took 
place  from  the  arteries,  and  by  the  extension  of  hon- 
pital  gangrene,  the  carotid  itself  was  exposed.  The 
patient  died ;  yet,  as  Mr.  A.  Burns  observes,  this  does 
not  militate  against  a  repetition  of  the  experiment;  as- 
the  same  thing  might  have  happened  from  merely 
opening  a  vein,  and,  in  the  confined  air  of  a  hospital, 
has  actually  happened. — (Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
Head  and  Neck,  p.  202.) 

In  fact,  the  rationality  of  the  experiment  prevented 
surgeons  from  being  intimidated  by  the  failure  in  ques- 
tion ;  and,  with  that  laudable  spirit  for  the  improve- 
ment of  operative  surgery  every  where  diffusing  itself 
through  the  profession,  other  gentlemen  were  soon 
found  who  had  judgment  enough  to  make  farther  trials 
of  the  practice.  In  a  young  man,  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  whose  breathing  was  much  impeded  by  a  bron- 
chocele, and  whose  upper  thyroid  arteries  were  very 
large,  and  affected  with  strong  pulsations,  Walther,  of 
Landshut,  tied  the  leu  of  these  vessels,  the  left  side  of 
the  gland  being  the  largest.  The  operation  was  done 
on  the  3d  of  June,  1814.  An  incision,  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  was  made  in  the  direction  of  the  inner 
edge  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  where  the 
throbbing  of  the  artery  was  quite  distinct.  By  a  second 
stroke  of  the  knife,  the  platysma-myoides  was  divided 
in  the  same  direction,  and  to  an  equal  extent.  The 
vessel  was  then  exposed  by  a  cautious  dissection,  and 
separated  from  the  surrounding  parts,  and  one  arterial 
branch  which  was  divided  was  immediately  secured. 
A  ligature  composed  of  three  silk  threads,  was  then 
conveyed  with  an  aneurism-needle  under  the  left  thy- 
roid artery,  and  tied  with  two  simple  knots.  The 
wound  was  then  closed  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  the 
ends  of  the  ligatures  brought  out  at  the  angles.  The 
ligature  on  the  large  artery  came  away  on  the  l?lh 
day  ;  and,  without  any  febrile  symptoms,  or  other  had 
consequences,  the  wound  was  perfectly  healed  on  the 
23d  day.  As  early  as  the  third  day  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ligature,  the  left  part  of  the  tumour  began 
to  be  less  tense,  and  the  throbbing  feel  in  it  soon 
ceased.  By  degrees  it  dwindled  away,  becoming  as  it 
lessened  harder,  and,  as  it  were,  cartilaginous.    In  * 
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fortnight,  the  left  half  of  the  swelling  was  one-third 
-smaller  than  before  the  operation  ;  and.  at  length,  only 
one-third  of  it  remained,  while  the  right  side  also  was 
somewhat  smaller.  On  the  17th  of  June,  Walther 
took  up  the  right  superior  thyroideal  artery,  which  was 
more  difficult  to  get  at,  as  it  lay  more  deeply,  and  was 
much  concealed  under  the  enlarged  gland,  which  had 
pushed  it  out  of  its  natural  situation.  The  operation 
lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  several  large  and 
Email  arteries  which  were  cut  were  tied.  With  re- 
spect to  the  thyroid  artery  itself,  it  could  not  be  tied 
without  including  a  part  of  the  gland  in  the  ligature. 
No  unfavourable  symptoms  followed  this  second  ope- 
ration ;  the  ligatures  were  detached  in  good  time,  and 
the  wound  healed  up  very  well.  The  right  portion  of 
the  bronchocele  also  itow  diminished ;  but  though  it 
was  originally  smaller  than  the  left,  it  did  not  dwindle 
away  so  completely  as  the  latter.  The  remains  of  the 
tumour,  however,  two  years  afterward,  produced  no 
inconvenience,  and  respiration  was  quite  easy.— (See 
Neue  Heilart  det  Kropfes,  tfc  von  Ph.  Fr.  von  Wal- 
ther, p.  25,  Src.  8vo.  Sulzbach,  1817.)  On  the  29th  of 
'December,  1818,  Mr.  H.  Coates,  of  Salisbury,  took  up 
the  superior  thyroideal  artery  for  the  cure  of  a  bron- 
chocele, which,  in  a  young  woman  aged  seventeen, 
made  pressure  on  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  attended 
with  a  great  noise  in  breathing.  The  superior  thy- 
roideal arteries  were  in  this  instance  large,  and  pul- 
sated strongly.  Mr.  Coates  cut  down  upon  the  left  of 
these  vessels,  separated  it  from  its  accompanying 
nerve,  and  passed  under  it  a  small  round  ligature, 
which  was  drawn  moderately  tight  and  tied.  The 
next  day  there  was  headache,  and  some  swelling  of  the 
neck  and  side  of  the  head,  with  increased  difficulty  of 
swallowing  and  febrile  symptoms.  These  complaints, 
however,  were  relieved  by  bleeding  and  antimonial 
medicines.  The  ligature  came  away  on  the  9th  day ; 
^and  on  the  14th,  the  wound  was  completely  healed. 
On  the  14th  of  February,  the  breathing  being  much 
improved,  and  the  tumour  reduced  nearly  to  one-half 
of  its.  former  size,  the  patient  was  well  enough  to  be 
discharged  from  the  infirmary. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  10,  p.  312.)  My  friend,  Mr.  Rose,  once  mentioned 
to  me  a  case,  in  which  a  similar  operation  done  by  Mr. 
Brodie,  did  not  produce  any  material  diminution  of  the 
tumour. ' 

Dr.  Parry  has  remarked  a  frequent  coincidence, 
either  as  cause  or  effect,  between  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland  and  cardiac  diseases.— {Elements  of  Pa- 
thology, 4-c.  p.  181.)  And  another  modern  writer 
mentions,  that  he  has  lately  seen  three  cases  of  this 
complication. — (Medico-Chir.  Journ.  vol.  I,  p.  181.)  A 
case  is  detailed  by  Flajani,  where  the  disease  was  ac- 
companied with  extraoidinary  palpitations  of  the  heart. 
— (See  Collezione  d'Osservazio7ii,  (S  c.  di  Chirurgia,  t. 
3,  p.  270.)  In  the  instance  here  referred  to,  there  was 
great  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  and  the  oppression  of 
the  breathing  was  such,  that  the  patient  was  obliged 
1o  submit  to  venesection  at  least  every  month,  whereby 
he  was  rendered  quite  emaciated. 

[The  prevalence  of  goitre  in  different  parts  of  the 
U.  States  is  stated  by  our  author,  and  several  American 
writers  have  described  the  disease  as  existing  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  our  country,  whose  geological  features 
very  widely  differ  in  many  respects.  In  Vermont,  in 
New-York,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the  disease  is 
by  no  means  unfrequent.  Professors  Barton  and  Gib- 
son, of  Philadelphia,  have  communicated  many  valua- 
ble observations  on  this  disease.  More  recently,  Pro- 
fessor Francis,  of  New- York,  has  made  a  series  of  ob- 
servations on  goitre  as  it  appears  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state  of  New-York.  From  the  communication 
with  which  he  has  politely  favoured  me,  the  following 
abstract  is  prepared.  I  may  add,  that  agreeably  to  the 
facts  deduced  from  the  changes  which  our  country  un- 
dergoes in  the  progress  of  improvement,  we  have  the 
strongest  reasons  to  infer  that  as  the  climate  and  cul- 
tivation are  meliorated,  the  instances  of  the  existence 
of  this  disease  will  doubtless  become  lessn'requent. 

However  frequent  cases  of  goitre  mav  have  formerly 
been  in  the  state  of  New-York,  the  fact  is  certain/that 
they  are  much  more  rare  at  present.  Even  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  late  Dr.  Dwight.  relative  to  the  great 
prevalence  of  the  disease,  though  among  the  mosi  re- 
cent with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  are  to  be  re- 
ceived with  allowance.  That  in  particular  portions  of 
our  western  country  repeated  examples  are  to  be 


found,  may  be  known  by  any  accurate  observer. 
But  "  in  the  village  of  Utica,  (says  Dr.  Francis)  which, 
contains  between  4  and  5000  inhabitants,  no  case  of 
bronchocele  could  be  pointed  out.  and  this  village  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  old  Fort  Schuyler,  on  the  Mohawk, 
the  vicinity  of  which  has  been  referred  to  as  the  spot 
where  goitre  was  peculiarly  prevalent.  I  am  strength- 
ened in  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  relative  to  the 
almost  total  disappearance  of  goitre  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, by' the  testimony  of  Dr.  Coventry.  A  similar  re- 
mark may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  former  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  throughout  the  extensive  region 
from  Utica  to  Buffalo.  The  late  Uriah  Tracy,  in  his 
excursion  through  this  country  some  years  since,  was 
'led  to  believe  that  bronchocele  prevailed  in  the  old  set- 
tlements as  well  as  the  new,  and  thought  it  incidental 
to  the  country  at  large.  In  my  late  visit  I  made  spe- 
cial inquiry  as  to  the,  present  condition  of  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  am  persuaded  that  the  instances 
of  goitre  are  much  more  rare  than  at  the  period  of  Mr. 
Tracy's  observations.  The  number  of  cases  which 
came  under  my  notice  during  the  tour  were  twenty- 
three.  These  were  at  Herkimer,  Manlius,  Syracuse, 
Onondaga,  Batavia,  Williamsville,  and  Buffalo ;  and  I 
saw  more  cases  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buffalo  than 
at  any  other  place.  In  other  parts  of  the  state  the 
disease  may  be  seen,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Alle- 
ghany." 

To  assign  a  satisfactory  cause  for  this  disease  is 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible.  Dr.  Barton  has  endea- 
voured to  show  that  goitre  and  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers  have  one  common  origin,  and  argues  this 
opinion  from  the  simultaneous  prevalence  of  these  dis- 
eases, from  the  frequency  of  glandular  affections 
where  intermittents  abound,  and  from  the  opinion  that 
persons  afflicted  with  goitre  are  exempt  from  intermit- 
tents, though  in  the  midst  of  these  diseases.  Dr.  Co- 
ventry inclines  to  ascribe  it  to  drinking  water  impreg- 
nated with  alum.  Dr.  Dwight  advocates  the  more 
current  opinion  that  these  affection's  originate  from  the 
lime  contained  in  the  water  drank  in  those  regions. 
Dr.  Francis  ascribes  the  production  of  the  disease 
chiefly  to  humidity,  and  hence  it  prevails  most  in  the 
vicinity  of  lakes  and  rivers  where  vegetation  abounds. 
He  says,  it  increases  with  the  rainy  seasons,  and  is  di- 
minished when  the  weather  becomes  cold  and  dry,  and 
hence  argues  the  reason  of  its  disappearance  as  the 
country  becomes  cleared.  He  however  does  not  alto- 
gether reject  the  agency  of  certain  waters  in  aggravat- 
ing if  not  producing  the  disease. 

Of  the  23  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Francis,  two  only 
were  in  male  subjects,  and  one  of  them  an  adult  In- 
dian, in  Niagara  county.  He  saw  it  in  an  infant  but 
a  few  months  old,  and  he  subscribes  to  the  opinion 
that  it  often  depends  on  constitutional  causes,  and  is 
sometimes  hereditary. 

In  Oneida  county,  Dr.  Francis  learned  that  goitre 
prevailed  among  sheep,  and  Fodere  gives  us  a  similar 
fact  of  its  occurrence  among  dogs.  The  doctrines  of 
Hunter  and  others,  in  considering  the  sexual  functions 
connected  with  this  disease,  are  sustained  by  its 
greater  prevalence  among  women,  and  also  according 
to  Dr.  F.  by  some  well-known  facts  connected  with 
parturition. 

Dr.  Coventry  has  removed  several  cases  of  goitre  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  the  patient  wearing  the  muri- 
ate of  soda  about  the  neck.  The  recent  plan  of  Mr. 
Holbrook,  of  employing  steady  pressure,  has  been 
tried  in  this  country  with  some  success.  The  efficacy 
of  burnt  sponge  has  often  been  seen,  but  instances  of 
its  failure  are  not  unfrequent.  The  iodine  has  been 
used  of  late  years  with  the  best  effects,  and  Dr.  Cong- 
don,  of  Buffalo,  has  reported  its  entire  success  in  a 
number  of  cases. 

Dr.  Francis  informs  me,  that  in  a  subsequent  journey 
through  this  state,  he  found  a  number  of  interesting 
cases,  and  that  the  disorder  in  every  instance  afflictta 
the  female  sex.  and  in  eight  or  ten  cases  it  was  obviously 
associated  with  the  function  of  menstruation  and  par- 
turition. The  left  portion  of  the  gland  was  most  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  the  disease,  but  in  no  instance  was 
it  connected  with  idiocv.  He  reports  one  instance  of 
the  entire  cure  of  a  formidable  case  which  occurred  in 
a  young  married  female,  who,  upon  leaving  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Catskill  and  removing  to  the  southern 
states,  after  a  residence  of  three  years,  was  entirely- 
relieved  of  her  goitre. 
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I  can  add  my  own  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  iodiii  , 
having  witnessed  its  success  in  a  number  of  cases 
which  had  resisted  the  other  remedies  ordinarily  em- 
ployed. 

The  operation  of  removing  the  gland  by  the  knife 
has  been  performed  in  this  country  with  success,  but  is 
seldom  advised,  and  will  not  be  often  repeated.— Reese.] 

Albucasis  gave  the  first  guild  account  of  broiithy- 
cele.  Wilmer's  Cases  and  Remarks  in  Surgery,  witli 
an  Appendix  on  the  Method  of  curing  the  Bronchocele 
in  Coventry,  8vo.  Lond.  1779.  Prosser,  Jin  Account 
and  Mtlhod  of  Cure  of  Bronchocele,  or  Derby-neck, 
$oo.  Lond.  17G9.  Also,  3d  edit.  Mo.  Lond.  1782.  Me- 
moirs of  the  Med.  Society  of  London,  vol.  I.  Gooch's 
Chirurgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  96 ;  vol.  3,  p.  157.  De- 
saulfs  Parisian  Chirurgicnl  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  292. 
CEuvres  Chirurgicales  de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  I.  2,  p. 
298.  V.  Malacurne,  Leitre  sur  I'Etat  de  Cretin: 
(Frank,  Del.  Op.  6.)  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ. 
vol.  4,  p.  279.  Odier's  Manuel  dc  Medecine  Pratique, 
Soo.  Geneve,  1811.  Dr.  Reeves's  Paper  on  Cretinism, 
in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  5.  Tiaile  du 
Goitre,  et  da  Cretinisme,  par  F.  E.  Fodtoi,  8vo.  Pa- 
ris, an  8.  Richter's  Anfangsgriinde  der  Wundari- 
neykunst,  b.  4,  kap.  13,  von  Kropfe.  Surgical  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Head  and  Neck,  by  A.  Burns,  p.  191,  Src. 
Larrey,  Me1  moires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  tow.  i,  p. 
123  ;  t.  3,  p.  199,  frc.  J.  F.  Ackermann,  Uber  die  Kre- 
tinen,  eine  besondere  Menchenabart  in  den  Alpcn.  8vo. 
Golhu,  1790.  B.  S.  Barton,  A  Memoir  concerning 
the  JHsease  of  Goitre,  as  it  prevails  in  different  parts 
of  North  America,  Bvo.  Philadelphia,  1800.  Memo- 
ria  Patologico  Practica  sulla  Nuliira  di  Gono,  Src. 
del  Dottor  Prospero  Postiglione,  ]2;/io.  Fircnze,  1811. 
Kortum,  Comment,  de  Vitio  Scrofuloso,  I.  2.  Giuseppe 
Flajani,  Collezione  d'  Osservaiioni  e  Rifiessioni  di 
Chirm-giH,  t.  3,  p.  270,  Src.  8vo.  Roma,  1802.  Quadri, 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol  10,  p.  16.  Diet,  des  Sci- 
ences Med.  art.  Bronchocele.  Ph.  Fr.  Waliher,  Neue 
Heilart  des  Kropfrs  durchdie  Unlerbindung  der  obern 
Schildrusen  Schlagadern  nebst  der  Geschichte  eints 

■  durch  die  Operation  geheilten  Aneurismds  der  Carotis 
Boo.  Sulibach,  1817.  H.  Coates,  inMed.  Chir.  Trans. vol. 
]0,  p.  312,  i$-c.  Gautieri  Tyrolicnsium,  Carynthiorum, 
Styriurumque  Struma  ;  Vienna,  1794.  Maas,  Diss, 
de  Glundula  Thyroidea  tarn  Sana  quam  Morbosa,  Src. 

■  Wirceb.  1810.  Hausleutncr,  iiber  Erkenntniss,  ire. 
des  Kropfes,  in  Horn's  Arckio.  b.  13,  1813.  MiihU- 
bach  der  Kropf.  nach  seiner  Ursache,  Vthutung,  und 
Heilang.  Wien,  1822.  Hedenus,  Tractatus  de  Glan- 
dula Thyroidea,  Src.  Lips.  1822.  Lassus,  Pathologie 
Chirurg.  1.  1,  p.  408,  c$-e.  Petit,  QZuvres  Posthumes, 
t.  \  ,p.  255.  Holier,  Opuscula  Pathologica,  Obs.  5,  p. 
16.  J.  L.  Aliberl,  Nosologic  Naturelle,  t.  1,  p.  464, 
4-c.fol.  Paris,  1817.  A.  C.  Hutchison,  Cases  of  Bron- 
chochcle,  or  Goitre,  treated  by  Selon:  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  235,  Src.  A.  de  Humboldt,  Obscrva 
tions  sur  quelques  Phenoniines  pen  connus  qu'  off  re 
le  Goitre  sous  les  Tropiques,  dans  les  Plaines  et  sur 
les  Plateaux  des  Andes ;  in  Journ.  de  Physiologie  par 
F.  Mugcndie,  t.  4,  p.  109,  8uo.  Paris,  1824.  Observa- 
tions on  the  remarkable  Effects  of  Iodine  in  Broncho- 
cele and  Scrofula  ;  being  a  translation  of  three  Me- 
moirs published  by  J.  R.  Coindet,  M.  D.  Lond.  1821. 
J.  C.  Straub,  in  Naturwissenschaftlicher  Ameiger  der 
Allaemeincr  Schweizerischer  Gesellschaft,  Src.  heraus- 
gegebenvon  Fr.  Meisner,ito.  Bern.  Feb.  1820.  Br  era, 
Siiggio  Clinico  suit'  lodio,  Src.  Padova,  1822.  IV. 
Gairdner,  L.  D.,  Essay  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine,  with 
Practical  Observations  on  its  use  in  Bronchocele, 
Scrofula,  Src.  Lond.  1824.  H.  S.  Roots,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  310.  Coster,  in  Archives  Generates 
de  Medecine,  Juillet,  1623.  J.  Kennedy,  in  Lond.  Mid. 
Repository  for  Feb.  1822.  Dr.  A.  Mauson,  Medical 
Researches  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine  in  Bronchocele,  Src. 
Lond.  1825.  M-  Iloulin,  Note  sur  quelques  Fait.es  rfi- 
latifs  d  V  Histoire  des  Goitres^ ;  in  Magcvdie's  Journ. 
de  Physiologie  Exvir.  t.5,  p.  266.  ./.  A.  IV.  Hedenus, 
AusroUunir  der  Schildruse,  in  Journ.  der  Chir.  von 
C  F.  Graefe  und  Ph.  Von  Walther,  ft.  2,  p.  237,  <$  c  or 
Journ.  of  Foreign. Medicine,  vol.  5,  p.  317,  Src.  ,  For 
the  best  plates  of  the  disease  sec  Dr.  Raillie's  Series 
of  Enrrro.vin!rs,&-c.  fuse.  %  tub.  \. 

BRONCHOTOMY.  (From  j3p6yxos,  the  windpipe, 
and  Tf«wj  to  cut.)  This  is  an  operation  by  which  an 
opening  is  made  into  the  larynx  or  trachea,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  mailing  a  passage  for  the  air  into  and 
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out  of  the  lungs,  when  any  disease  prevents  th?  pa- 
tient from  breathing  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils; 
or  of  extracting  foreign  bodies,  which  have  accident- 
ally fallen  into  the  trachea;  or,  lastly,  in  order  to  ba 
able  to  inflate  the  lungs  in  cases  of  suspended  anima- 
tion. The  operation  is  also  named  tracheotomy,  its 
practicable  nature  and  little  danger  are  founded  on  the 
facility  with  which  certain  wounds  of  the  windpipe, 
even  of  the  most  complicated  kind,  have  been  healed, 
and  on  the  nature  of  the  parts  cut,  which  are  not  fur- 
nished with  any  vessel  of  conseijuence. 

When  the  incision  is  made  in  the  larynx,  the  opera- 
tion is  termed  laryngotomy.  With  respect  to  bron- 
chotomy,  its  performance  cannot  be  regarded  as  either 
difficult  or  dangerous  :  "  Vummodo  (says  Fabriciiis  at) 
Aquapendentc),  qui  secnt  sit  anatomes  peritus,  quia 
sub  hoc  medico  et  artifice  omnia  tutissime  et  felicis- 
simi  peragunlur." 

Bronchotomy  is  occasionally  practised  in  order  to 
enable  the  patient  to  breathe,  when  respiration  through 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  is  impeded  by  disease. 

Cynanche  laryngea  sometimes  creates  a  necessity 
for  the  operation,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  when 
the  disease  is  situated  in  the  edges  of  the  rima  glotti- 
dis,  which  opening  becomes  so  contracted,  as  scarcely 
to  leave  the  smallest  space.  For  this  reason,  and  on 
account  of  the  tension  of  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis, 
the  voice  is  rendered  excessively  acute  and  hissing,  as 
it  were.  The  suffocation  is  imminent ;  the  lungs  not 
being  expanded,  the  blood  accumulates  in  them,  and 
the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  is  more  or  less 
impeded.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  many  pa- 
tients who  have  perished  under  these  circumstances, 
might  have  been  saved  by  a  timely  incision  in  the 
trachea.  The  majority  of  writers  who  have  treated 
of  bronchotomy  as  a  means  of  preventing  suffocation 
in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  larnyx,  have  regarded 
this  operation  as  the  ultimate  resource.  Both  the 
Greeks  and  Arabians  were  of  this  sentiment;  apd 
Avicenna  only  recommends  bronchotomy  in  violent 
cases  of  cynanche,  when  medicines  fail,  and  the  pa- 
tient must  evidently  die  from  the  unrelieved  state  of 
the  affection.  Rhazes  also  advised  the  operation  only 
when  the  patient  was  threatened  with  daath.  Thus, 
in  former  times,  though  practitioners  were  aware  of 
the  principle  on  which  bronchotomy  became  necessary, 
they  generally  found  the  operation  fail,  because  it  was 
delayed  too  long,  and  rarely  done  ere  effusion  had 
commenced  in  the  lungs. 

Bronchotomy,  says  Louis,  will  always  be  done  too 
late,  when  only  practised  as  an  extreme  measure.  In 
cases  of  inflammation  about  the  throat,  the  danger  of 
perishing  by  suffocation,  as  this  author  remarks,  lias 
been  known  from  the  very  dawn  of  medicine.  The 
advice  of  Hippocrates  to  remedy  this  urgent  symptom, 
is  a  proof  of  it ;  and  he  observes,  that  the  danger  is 
evinced  when  the,  eyes  are  affected  and  prominent,  as 
in  persons  who  have  been  strangled,  and  when  there 
is  great  heat  about  the  face,  the  throat,  and  neck, 
without  the  appearance  of  any  external  defect.  He 
recommends  fistula  in  fauces  ad  maxillas  intra- 
denda,  qua  spiritus  in  pulmones  trahatur.  No  doubt 
he  would  have  advised  more,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
doctrine  of  his  time,  that  wounds  of  cartilages  were 
incurable. 

This  method,  defective  as  it  was,  continued  till  the 
time  of  Asclepiades,  who,  according  to  Galen,  was  the 
first  proposer  of  bronchotomy.  Since  Asclepiades, 
this  operation  has  always  been  recommended  and 
practised  in  case  of  quinsy  threatening  suffocation, 
notwithstanding  the  inculcation  of  Caelius  Aurelia- 
nus,  who  treated  it  as  fabulous.  The  mode  of  doing 
ft,  however,  has  not  been  well  detailed  by  any  body 
who  put  it  in  practice,  except.  Paulus  iEgineta,  who  is 
precise  and  clear.  "  We  must  (says  he)  make  the  in- 
cision in  the  trachea,  under  the  larynx,  about  the  third 
or  fourth  ring.  This  situation  is  the  most  eligible- 
because  it  is  not  covered  by  any  muscle,  and  no  ves 
sels  are  near  it.  The  patient's  head  must  be  kept 
back,  in  order  that  the  trachea  may  project  more  for 
wards.  A  transverse  cut  is  to  be  made  between  two 
of  the  rings,  so  as  not  to  wound  the  cartilage,  only  the 
membrane."  The  knowledge  of  this  method,  and  its 
advantages  in  cases  of  the  angina  strangulans,  when 
practised  in  time,  ought,  according  to  Louis,  to  have 
rendered  its  performance  a  general  practice.  ' 
The  convulsive  angina  of  Boerliaave,  which  particu 
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tarty  affects  those  who  can  only  breathe  well  in  an 
upright  posture,  has  also  been  adduced  as  a  case  de- 
manding the  prompt  performance  of  bronchotomy. 
Mead,  in  his  Precepta  et  Mmita  Medica,  mentions  a 
sase,  in  which  the  patient  had  been  bled  very  copiously 
twice  in  the  space  of  six  hours,  but  he  died  notwith- 
standing this  large  evacuation.  The  same  author  no- 
ticed in  Wales,  especially  on  the  seacoast,  an  epide- 
mic catarrhal  quinsy,  which  carried  the  patients  off  in 
two  or  three  days  In  .  these  instances,  bleeding  was 
not  of  much  use,  and  bronchotomy,  which  was  not 
performed,  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  patients 
might  have  been  6aved, 

In  angina  and  croup,  some  modem  practitioners  are 
less  sanguine  in  their  expectation  of  benefit  from 
bronchotomy  than.  Louis  was.  From  the  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Cheyne,  it  would  appear  that  in  croup,  the 
operation  cannot  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
mitting air  into  the  trachea;  for  in  those  who  have^ 
died  of  the  disease,  he  has  found  a  pervious  canal  of ' 
two-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  through  a  tube 
of  such  diameter,  even  an  adult  can  support  respira- 
tion for  a  considerable  time.  According  to  the  same 
writer,  bronchotomy  is  equally  unfitted  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  membrane  formed,  by  the  effusion  of  lymph ; 
for,  from  its  extent,  variable  tenacity,  and  adhesions, ., 
this  is,  in  almost  every  case,  totally  impracticable ;  and 
even  could  the  whole  membrane  be  removed,  still  the 
function  of  respiration  would  be  but  little  improved, 
the  ramifications  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  cells  re- 
maining obstructed.— (See  Cheyne's  Pathology  of  the 
Larynx  and  Bronchia.) 

No  doubt,  Dr.  Cheyne's  statement  of  what  is  found  in 
■  he  dead  subject  is  correct ;  and  yet  the  operation  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  suffocation,  which  might  other- 
wise be  induced,  partly  by  the  diminution  of  the  natural 
passage  for  the  air  by  disease,  and  partly  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  glottis ;  a  circumstance  to  which  Dr. 
Cheyue  has  not  assigned  sufficient  importance.  On  this 
point,  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  C.  Bell  are  more  correct ; 
epeaking  of  the  membrane  of  croup,  formed  by  the  effu- 
sion of  coagulable  lymph,  and  of  the  cause  of  death  in 
these  cases,  he  says,  "  It  has  not  appeared  to  me  that  it 
was  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  which  destroyed 
the  patient,  nor  the  irritation  directly  from  the  inflamed 
membrane ;  but  that  the  presence  of  this  secreted  mem- 
brane, acting  like  a  foreign  bo  y,  at  the  same  time  occa- 
sions spasms  in  the  glottis,  obstructs  the  passage,  and 
confines  the  mucus.  But  I  am  bound  to  state  in  the 
strongest  terms,  that  death  is  ultimately  a  consequence 
of  effusion  in  the  lungs,  occasioned  by  the  continued 
struggle  and  difficulty ;  for  on  opening  the  chest  I  have 
uniformly  found,  that  the  lungs  did  not  collapse,  and 
■that  the  bronchi®  were  full  of  mucus.  This  corres- 
ponds with  the  symptoms ;  for,  before  death,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cough  and  struggle  has  given  place  to  cold- 
ness and  insensibility,  with  a  pale  swelling  of  the  face 
and  neck,  and  when  the  child  has  fallen  into  this  state, 
giving  freedom  to  the  trachea  will  be  of  ?w  avail." — 
(Surg.  Obs.  p.  16.) 

In  the  cases  of  croup  which  Mr.  Chevalier  examined 
after  death,  he  found  the  trachea  obstructed  with  mucus, 
and  he  believed,  that  it  is  more  by  this  secretion  than 
by  that  of  coagulable  lymph  that  suffocation  is  finally 
produced.  At  all  events,  he  succeeded  in  saving  a  boy 
on  the  point  of  suffocation,  by  making  an  incision  in  the 
trachea,  and  letting  out  an  Ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a 
half,  of  reddish  brown,  frothy  mucus.  And  a  case,  of  a 
very  similar  description,  in  which  the  same  practice  an- 
swered, I  atterided,a  few  years  ago,  with  Mr.  Lawrence 
and  Dr.  Blicke.  This'  case,  however,  was  different 
from  Mr.  Chevalier's,  in  the  circumstance  of  a  tube  be- 
ing required  for  a  couple  of  days  after  the  operation, 
when  the  removal  of  the  instrument  was  followed  by  no 
inconvenience. 

Pelletan  joins  several  modem  writers  in  representing 
bronchotomy  as  generally  useless  in  cases  of  croup ; 
the  only  example  in  which  he  thinks  the  operation 
might  be  serviceable  being  that  in  whicht  he  disease  is 
confined  to  tht  larynx ;  a  case  which  he  sets  down  as 
uncommon,  and  difficult  to  be  distinguished.  "  En  sup- 
posant  eiifin  Vangine  aocc  concretion  bien  caracterisee, 
en  se  trouvera  encore  entrc  la  crainte  de  praliquer  une 
epira'ion  inutile,  si  Us  conditions  sc  prolongent  jus- 
tf\ic  dans  les  branches,  et  I'iinpossibiliU  de  juger  si  ces 
concretions  sunt  hornets  an  larynx.  C'est  en  effet  dans 
ctscu.1  cat  que  I'operationpeul  (tre  fructueute  ;  ellefa- 


cilitera  la  respiration  pendant  que  la  nature,  aidic  de 
Vart,  travaillera  a  dissoudre,  detacher,  et  Jarre  expee- 
torcr  les  fausses  membranes  qui  obliterent  la  glotte  et 
le  larynx." — (Clinique  Chir.  t.  },p.  28.) 

Of  course,  the  degree  of  success  which  will  attend 
the  practice  of  bronchotomy,  in  cases  of  this  nature, 
must  always  mainly  depend  upon  the  operation  being 
done  early  enough,  and  in  cases  where  the  lungs  are 
not  too  seriously  affected ;  for  if  the  effects  of  pneumo- 
nia are  far  advanced,  the  patient's  chance  of  recovery 
will  be  hopeless,  whether  the  trachea  be  opened  or  not. 
In  order,  also,  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success, 
in  cases  threatening  suffocation  from  inflammation  of 
the  parts  about  the  fauces,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
operation  must  not  be  deferred  too  long.  We  see  this 
fact  exemplified  in  two  cases  recorded  by  Flajani ;  in 
one,  where  the  operation  had  not  been  allowed  till  a 
late  period  of  the  disease,  the  patient  died  ;  in  the  other, 
where  the  practice  was  adopted  earlier,  life  was  pre- 
served.— (Collezione  d?Osservazioni,  &rc.  t.  3,  p.  230 
—233.) 

A  few  years  ago,  Dr.  Baillie  published  three  cases,  in 
which  death  was  produced  in  the  adult  subject,  and  in 
a  very  few  days,  by  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  la- 
rynx and  trachea.  The  disease  had  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  croup ;  yet  was  different  from  it.  There  was 
not  the  same  kind  of  ringing  sound  of  the  voice  as  in 
croup,  and  no  layer  of  coagulable  lymph  was  formjed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Baillie,  uniformly 
attends  the  latter  disease.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the  cavity 
of  the  glottis  was  found  to  be  almost  obliterated,  by  the 
thickening  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  larynx  at  that 
part.  The  inner  membrane  of  the  trachea  was  likewise 
inflamed ;  but  in  a  less  degree.  The  lungs  were  sound. 
If,  in  thirty  hours,  no  relief  should  be  derived  from 
bleeding  ad  deliquium,  and  the  exhibition  of  opiates, 
Dr.  Baillie  conceives,  that,  in  this  sort  of  case,  it  might 
j  be  advisable  to  perform  the  operation  of  bronchotomy  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  just  under  the  thyroid 
I  gland.  This  operation,  he  thinks,  would  probably  en- 
able the  patient  to  breathe  till  the'  inflammation  in  the 
larynx,  more  especially  at  the  aperture  of  the  glottis, 
had  time  to  subside.— (See  Trans.for  the  Improvement 
of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  'i,  p.  275.  289.) 

An  acute  affection  of  the  membrane  of  the  glottis, 
proceeding  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination  by  suffocation, 
has  also  been  particularly  described  by  Drs.  Farre  and 
Percival. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vols.  3  and  4.)  In 
some  bodies,  which  Mr.  Lawrence  examined  after  death., 
he  found  appearances  analogous  to  those  mentioned  by 
the  above  physicians.  "The  patients  died  of  suffoca- 
tion :  but  the  progress  of  the  complaint  was  much  slower 
than  in  those  cases ;  the  symptoms  were  not  acute,  nor 
did  the  inspection  of  the  parts  disclose  any  evidences  of 
active  inflammation.  The  membrane  covering  the 
chorda?  vppales  was  thickened,  so  as  to  close  the  glot- 
tis, and  a  similar  thickening  extended  to  a  small  dis- 
tance from  these  parts,  accompanied  with  an  cedema- 
tous  effusion  into  the  cellular  substance  under  the 
membrane.  The  epiglottis  did  not  partake  of  the  disor- 
der. In  one  or  two  instances,  this  thickened  state  of  the 
membrane  was  the  only  change  of  structure  observed  ; 
but  in  others  it  was  attended  either  with  ulceration  of 
the  surface  near  the  glottis,  appearing  as  if  it  had  been 
formed  by  an  abscess,  which  had  burst,  or  with  a  par- 
tial death  of  one  or  more  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx, 
viz.  the  arytenoid,  thyroid,  or  crycoid.  The  rest  of  the 
air-passages  and  the  lungs  v/ere  healthy." — (Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  222.) 

In  such  examples,  this  gentleman  is  a  zealous  advo- 
cate for  the  early  performance  of  bronchotomy,  and  he 
has  cited  several  instances  in  which  this  operation  was 
successfully  performed,  both  for  the  relief  of  quinsy  and' 
the  extraction'of  foreign  bodies  from  the  trachea. 

What  Bayle  called  Vcedeme  de  la  glotte,  no  doubt,  was 
the  same  kind  of  disease  as  that  noticed  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence :  one  case  of  it,  in  which  tracheotomy  was  per- 
formed with  success,  and  another  in  which  the  patient 
died  suddenly,  suffocated  in  consequence  of  t  he  operation 
not  being  done,  have  been  published  by  Liston.— (See 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  19,  p.  508.) 

The  affections  of  the  larynx,  requiring  bronchotomy, 
would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  more  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied than  is  usually  supposed :  thus,  Mr.  C.  Bell  men 
tions  the  case  of  a  medical  student,  who  was  attacked 
with  shivering,  fever,  and  sore  throat,  and  ii  three  days 
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died  of  suffocation.  On  dissection,  no  obstruction  in 
the  larynx  was  observed,  but  only  an  inflammation  of 
tts  membrane,  and  a  spot  like  a  smali-pox  pustule  upon 
the  .margin  of  the  glottis. — (Surgical  Obs.  part  1,  p.  14.) 

Children  sometimes  inadvertently  drink  boiling  water 
from  the  spoilt  of  a  tea-kettle.  "  The  effects  of  this  ac- 
cident (says  Dr.  Hall)  are  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  d 
priori,  the:  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus 
and  stomach,  but  of  inflammation  of  the  glottis  and  la- 
rynx, resembling  those  o(  croup ;  and  the  case  constitutes 
another  instance,  in  which  the  operation  oPiaryngotomy, 
or  of  tracheotomy,  may  be  performed  with  the  effect  of 
preventing  impending  suffocation,  and  perhaps  of  saving 
life."— (Med.  Chir.  TYans.  vol.  12,  p.  2.)  The  cases  and 
remarks  collected  by  Dr.  Hall,  Mr  Gilman,  and  Mr. 
Stanley,  on  this  new'subject,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  in- 
teresting to  practitioners.  In  a  case  of  the  foregoing  de- 
scription, Mr  Wallace,  of  Dublin,  performed  tracheo- 
tomy with  st  cess.— (See  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ. 
for  'July,  1822.)  Mr.  Burgess,  who  has  seen  five  cases, 
in  which  boiling  water  was  taken  into  the  throat,  thinks 
that  death,  when  it  follows,  is  almost  always  produced 
by,  obstructed  respiration.  In  one  of  the  examples 
which  he  has  recorded,  bronehotomy  was  the  means  of 
saving  the  child.— (See  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  3.) 

Great  mechanical  injury  of  the  larynx,  caused  by  a 
blow  or  fall,  may  create  the  necessity  for  bronehotomy, 
as  is  proved  by  a  case  lately  reported  by  Mr.  Liston. — 
(See  Ed.  Mid.  and  SurgicalJourn.  vol.  19,  p.  570.) 

[There  is  no  inconsiderable  diversity  of  opinion  among 
eminent  surgeons  as  to  the  propriety  of  performing 
bronehotomy  in  cases  of  croup ;  and  those  who  oppose 
the  operation,  very  plausibly  allege,  that  in  the  mem- 
branous stage  of  croup  no  advantage  can  result  from 
the  operation,  however  favourable  the  condition  of  the 
sufferer  may  be  in  other  respects.  The  views  of  the 
celebrated  Cheyne  would  seem  to  put  beyond  doubt  the 
inutility  of  the  operation  as  already  noticed  by  our  au- 
thor, because  it  is  inadequate  to  the  removal  of  the  arti- 
ricial  membrane  which  is  effused  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  cynanche  trachealis.  I  am  not  prepared,  from  my 
own  experience,  wholly  to  decide  the  difficulty.  We 
have  evidence  sufficient,  I  think,  to  justify  an  occasional 
recourse  to  this  exercise  of  surgical  skill ;  but  there  is 
still  another  means  of  relief,  not  stated  by  our  author, 
That  may  fitly  be  introduced  here,  which  will  often  ren- 
der this  operation  unnecessary,  even  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  confidently  recommended  by  some,  and  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  fully  tested  before  we  avail  ourselves 
of  so  doubtful  a  remedy. 

In  that  stage  of  croup  which  has  been  aptly  termed 
the  fatal  stage,  from  its  so  generally  proving  such,  and 
which  is  characterized  by  the  existence  of  the  mem- 
brane, the  vitriolic  emetics  have  been  introduced  with 
decided  success. 

This  practice  was  first  introduced  by  Professor  Fran- 
cis, of  New-York,  in  1813  ;  and  since  the  report  of  his 
success,  has  become  very  generally  adopted  in  this 
country,  and  with  singular  success.  I  have  now  in 
my  possession  a  specimen  of  an  entire  membrane  lining 
the  trachea,  detached  and  thrown,  up  under  the  power- 
ful emetic  action  of  the  blue  vitriol,  after  venesection, 
blisters,  calomel,  polygala  senega,  and  all  the  approved 
remedies  had  been  tried  ineffectually. 

1  regret  that  the  limits  assigned  me  preclude  my  insert- 
ing the  interesting  detail  of  the  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Fran- 
cis, in  his  valuable  paper  published  on  this  subject,  and 
nave  to  content  myself  with  referring  to  the  N.  Y.  Med. 
and  Phys.  Journ.  vol.  3,  p.  58,  et  seq.,  only  remarking, 
that  in  the  almost  hopeless  state  in  which  the  sequela  of 
inflammation  are  so  threatening,  calomel,  in  large  doses, 
is  among  the  most  efficient  auxiliaries  to  which  we 
can  have  recourse.    "  After  the  existence  of  the  mem- 

-  brane,"  observes  Dr.  F.,  "  and  when  the  powers  of  life 
are  en  the  wane,  it  is  a  judicious  and  sometimes  an 
available  resource ;"  and*  he  admits,  that  in  the  cases  in 
which  he  found  the  vitriolic  emetics  successful,  their 
a^encv  was  probably  favoured  by  that  potent  mercurial, 
"i  find  a  similar  practice  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Hoff- 
man, of  Vienna,  who  first  used  the  vitriolic  emetics  in 
182o';  and  so  highly  does  he  estimate  them,  that  he 
declares  their  action  to  be  a  specific  in  this  stage  of 
croup.  This  is  unquestionably  saying  too  much  in  their 
behalf;  vet  certainly  they  are  entitled  to  high  consider- 
ation, and  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  these  almost 
Jiopeless  cases. — Reese.]  ■ 

2  The  compression  of  the  trachea  by  foreign  bodies, 


lodged  in  the  pharynx.orbytumoure.lbrmed  outwardly 

aXf  sufficient  sITe  to  compress  wmdpjpe.^m  not 
admitting  of  immediate  removal,  is  an  equal  reason  for 
operating  more  or  less  expeditiously,  according  to  the 
cms.  Mr.  B.  Bell  mentions  two  instances  of  suf- 
focation from  bodies  falling  into  the  pharynx  Respira- 
tion was  onlv  stopped  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  the  casei 
were  equally  fatal,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of 
all  the  usual  means.  This  author  thinks,  that  broneho- 
tomy would  have  been  attended  with  complete  success 
if  it  had  been  performed  in  time.  The  operation  should 
also  be  done,  when  the  trachea  is  dangerously  com- 
pressed  by  tumours.  The  author  of  the  article^Brou. 
chotomic,  in  VEncycloptdie  Mithodique,  says,  that 
about  twenty  years  ago  he  opened  a  man.  who  had  died 
of  an  emphysema,  which  came  on  instantaneously.  He 
had  had,  for  a  long  while,  a  bronchocele,  which  was  of 
an  enormous  magnitude  towards  the  end  of  his  life. 
The  cavity  of  the  trachea  was  so  obliterated,  that  there 
was  srarcely  room  enough  to  admit  the  thickness  of  a 
small  piece  of  money.  Doubtless,  bronehotomy,  per- 
formed before  the  emphysema  made  its  appearance, 
might  have  prolonged  this  man's  days. 

In  cases  of  this  last  description,  Desault  would  have 
advised  the  introduction  of  an  elastic,  gum  catheter  into 
the  trachea  from  the  nose,  in  order  to  facilitate  respira- 
tion. This  practice,  I  believe,  has  not  hitherto  been 
attempted  by  English  surgeons.— (See  CEuvres  Chir. 
de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  236,  <fce.) 

Habicot  successfully  performed  this  operation  on  j 
lad  fourteen  years  old,  who,  having  heard  that  gold, 
when  swallowed,  did  no  harm,  attempted  to  swallow 
nine  pistoles,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  in  order  to 
hide  them  from  thieves.  The  packet,  which  was  very 
large,  could  not  pass  the  narrow  part  of  the  pharynx; 
and  here  it  iodged,  so  that  it  could  neither  be  extracted 
nor  forced  down  into  the  stomach.  The  boy  was  on 
the  point  of  being  suffocated  by  the  pressure  which  the 
foreign  body  made  on  the  trachea ;  and  his  neck  and 
face  were  so  swollen  and  black,  that  he  could  not  have 
been  known.  Habicot,  to  whose  house  the  patient  was 
brought,  attempted  in  vain,  by  different  means,  to  dis- 
lodge the  foreign  body.  At  length,  perceiving  the  pa- 
tient in  evident  danger  of  being  suffocated,  he  resolved 
to  perform  bronehotomy.  This  operation  was  no  sooner 
done,  than  the  swelling  and  lividity  of  the  face  and  neck 
disappeared.  Habicot  pushed  the  pieces  of  gold  down 
into  the  stomach  with  a  leaden  probe,  and  the  pistoles 
were,  at  different  times,  discharged  from  the  anus,  eight 
or  ten  days  afterward.  The  wound  of  the  trachea  soon 
healed.— (See  Mem.  de  VAcad..  de  Chirurgie,  tome  12, 
p.  243,  edit,  in  12mo.) 

In  such  a  case  Desault  would  have  introduced  an 
elastic  gum  catheter  into  the  larynx,  instead  of  perform- 
ing bronehotomy,  which  could  not  answer,  were  the 
foreign  body  low  down. — (See  (JEuvres  Chirurg.  de  De- 
sault, t.  2,  p.  247.) 

3.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  trachea  may  render  it  neces- 
sary to  practise  bronehotomy.  Here  I  ought  rather  to 
say,  perhaps,  laryngotomy,  which  by  several  modern 
surgeons  is  deemed  most  applicable. — (Desault;  C. 
Bell,  Surg.  Obs.  part  1,  p.  47,  <J-c.) 

Louis,  in  an  excellent  memoir  on  extraneous  sub- 
stances in  the  trachea,  has  proved,  more  convincingly 
than  all  other  preceding  writers,  the  necessity  of  the  ope- 
ration in  circumstances  of  this  kind.  The  following 
case  fell  under  his  observation. 

On  Monday,  the  19th  of  March,  1759,  a  little  girl,  seven 
years  of  age,  playing  with  some  dried  kidney-beans, 
threw  one  into  her  mouth  and  thought  she  had  swal . 
lowed  it.  She  was  immediately  attacked  with  a  diffi 
culty  of  breathing  and  a  severe  convulsive  cough.. 
The  little  girl  said  she  had  swallowed  a  bean,  and 
such  assistance  as  was  thought  proper  was  given  her 
Want  of  success  was  the  cause  of  several  surgeons 
being  successively  sent  for,  who  vainly  employed  tho 
different  means  prescribed  by  art  for  extracting  foreign 
bodies  from  the  oesophagus,  Or  forcing  them  into  the 
stomach.  A  fine  sponge  cautiously  fastened  to  the  end 
of  a  whalebone  probang,  was  repeatedly  introduced 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  oesophagus.  The  little 
girl,  who  made  a  sign  with  her  finger,  that  .the  foreign 
body  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  thought 
that  she  felt  some  relief  when  the  sponge  was  conveyed 
below  the  place  which  she  pointed  out.  She  had  every 
now  and  then  a  violent  cough,  the  efforts  attending 
which  produced  convulsions  in  all  her  limbs.  Degluti- 
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lion  was  unobstructed ;  and  warm  water  and  oil  of 
sweet  almonds  had  been?  swallowed  without  difficulty. 
Two  whole  days  had  been  passed  in  sufferings,  when 
the  relations  called  in  Louis.  The  little  girl,  with  all 
possible  fortitude  and  sense,  was  several  times  held 
in  her  friends'  arms  ready  to  die  of  suffocation.  Louis, 
well  aware  of  what  had  happened,  came  into  ihe  room 
where  the  patient  was.  She  was  sitting  up  in  her 
bed,  suffering  no  other  symptom  than  a  very  great 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Louis  inquired  where  she  felt 
pain,  and  she  made  such  a  sign  in  reply,  as  left  no 
doubt  concerning  the  nature  of  the  accident.  She  put 
the  index  ringer  of  her  left  hand  on  Ihe  trachea,  be- 
tween the.  larynx  and  sternum.  The  fruitless  attempts 
which  had  been  made. in  the  oesophagus  with  a  view 
of  dislodging  the  foreign  body;  the  nature  and  the 
smallness  of  this  body,  which  was  not  such  as  would 
be  stopped  in  the  passage  for  the  food ;  and  the  facility 
of  swallowing,  were  negative  proofs  that  the  bean  was 
not  in  the  oesophagus.  Respiration  was  the  only  func- 
tion disturbed ;  it  was  attended  with  difficulty  and  a 
rattling  in  the  throat.  The  little  girl  expectorated  a 
frothy  fluid,  and  she  pointed  out  so  accurately  the 
painful  point  where  the  object  producing  all  her  suf- 
ferings was  situated,  that  Louis  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare to  the  relations,  from  this  single  inspection,  that 
the  bean  was  in  the  windpipe,  and  that  there  was  only 
one  way  of  saving  the  child's  life,  which  was  to  make 
an  incision,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  foreign 
body.  He  apprized  them,  that  the  operation  was  neither 
difficult  nor  dangerous,  that  it  had  succeeded  as  often 
as  it  had  been  practised,  and  that  the  very  pressing 
danger  of  the  case1  only  just  allowed  time  to  take  the 
opinion  of  some  other  well-informed  surgeons,  respect- 
ing the  indispensable  necessity  for  such  an  operation. 
Louis  thought  this  precaution  necessary  in  order  to 
acquire  the  confidence  of  the  parents,  and  to  shelter 
himself  from  all  reproach  in  case  the  event  of  the  case 
should  not  correspond  with  his  hopes.  Louis  went 
home  to  prepare  all  the  requisites  for  bronchotomy, 
and  in  two  hours  he  was  informed  the  surgeons  who 
were  consulted  waited  for  him.  After  Louis  went 
away,  the  child  had  become  quiet',  and  Was  now  lying 
on  its  side  asleep.  The  opinion  he  had  delivered  had 
been  ill  explained  by  the  friends  and  attendants,  and 
had  been  discussed  before  his  return.  They  who  had 
been  rendering  their  assistance,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  foreign  body  was  in  the  oesophagus,  evinced  sur- 
prise at  the  proposal  of  extracting  by  an  operation  a 
substance,  the  presence  of  which  in  any  part  of  this 
tube  was  not  obvious.  Louis  explained  his  advice  in 
regard  to  bronchotomy,  and  did  not  expect  a  doubt  to 
he  set  up  against  so  positive  a  fact.  It  was  objected, 
that  a  substance  as  large  as  a  bean  could  not  insinuate 
itself  into  the  trachea.  He  brought  every  one  into 
Ttis  sentiment  by  a  short  explanation  of  cases  of  this 
sort  with  which  he  himself  was  acquainted.  The  lit- 
tle girl  was  examined;  she  was  better  than  when 
Louis  saw  her  before,  and  a  very  palpable  emphysema 
was  seen  above  the  clavicle  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
a  symptom  which  did  not  exist  two  hours  previously. 
This  swelling  made  Louis  conclude,  that  the  urgency 
for  the  operation  was  still  greater.  The  friends,  whose 
-confidence  had  been  shaken  by  the  opposition  be  had 
«xperienced  in  bringing  about  unanimity,  were  in  the 
greatest  embarrassment  when  they  were  told,  that  the 
child  might  die  of  an  operation  which  he  had  repre- 
sented as  only  a  simple  incision  free  from  all  danger. 
Louis  was  repeatedly  asked,  if  he  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  child's  life  during  the  operation,  and  he  in 
vain  replied,  that  if  there  were  any  thing  to  fear  dur- 
ing the  operation,  it  would  be  from  the  accident  itself 
and  not  from  the  assistance  rendered.  This  distinc- 
tion was  not  perceived,  and  Louis  withdrew,  at  the 
same  time  refusing  his  consent  to  the  exhibition  of  two 
grains  of  emetic  tartar,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
useless  and  might  be  dangerous.  The  medicine  was 
given  in  the  night :  the  child  was  fatigued  with  its 
operation  and  quite  unbenefited.  On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, Louis  found  the  little  girl  very  quiet,  and  they  who 
had  paid  their  visits  earlier,  found  her  wonderfully 
•well.  The  respiration,  however,  continued  to  be  still 
attended  with  a  rattling  noise,  which  Louis  had  ob- 
served in  the  evening  when  the  breathing  was  much 
reore  laborious.  The  child  was  nearly  suffocated  seve- 
ral times  iu  the  course  of  the  day,  and  died  in  the 
evening,  three  days  after  the  accident 


Bordenave,  who  had  seen  the  patient,  informed  Louis 
of  the  child's  death  on  Friday.  The  body  was  opened 
before  a  numerous  assembly  of  persons  After  mak- 
ing a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  skin  and  fat 
along  the  trachea,  between  the  sterno-hyoidei  muscles, 
Bordenave  slit  open  the  trachea,  cutting  three  of  its 
cartilages,  ^t  this  instant  every  one  could  see  the 
bean,  and  Louis  took  it  out  with  a  small  pair  of  forceps. 
.It  was  manifest,  from  the  ease  with  which  this  foreign 
body  was  extracted,  that  the  operation  would  have 
had  on  the  living  subject  the  most  salutary  effect.  The 
relations  had  to  regret  having  sacrificed  a  child  which 
was  dear  to  them  to  an  irresolution  and  a  timidity  which 
the  most  persuasive  arguments  could  not  remove. — 
{Mem.  de  I'Acad.  Roy  ale  de  Chirurgie,  1. 12,  p.  293,  &c. 
edit,  in  l2mo.) 

This  case  strikingly  illustrates  the  symptoms  which 
result  from  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  tra- 
chea, and  shows  the  only  surgical  proceeding  which  can 
be  of  use.  l}\it  among  the  phenomena  apparently  dif- 
ficult of  explanation,  is  the  calm  which  at  intervals 
followed  the  afflicting  cough.— (See  Dr.  Hunt's  Cast 
in  Med.  Cfiir.  Trans,  vol  12,  p.  27.)  Anatomy,  how- 
ever, has  dispelled  much  of  the  doubt  of  this  matter. 
It  is  known,  that  the  whole  canal  of  the  trachea  is 
much  less  sensible  than  the  rima  glottidis.  A  foreign 
body,  like  a  bean,  may  remain  a  certain  time  in  that 
canal  without  much  inconvenience,  the  passage  being 
only  somewhat  obstructed,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  substance.  It  may  even  remain  several  days, 
months,  or  years,  without  producing  any  symptom  of 
its  presence,  except  a  trivial  sensation  of  obstruction, 
and  this  is  what  happens  when  the  body  lodges  in  ona 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx.  Facts  of  this  kind  are 
to  be  found  in  Tulpius,  Bartholine,  and  many  other  ob- 
servers. But  when  the  extraneous  substance  quits  its 
situation  and  is  carried  into  the  trachea,  the  irritation 
which  it  produces  there,  and  particularly  about  the 
larynx,  occasions  coughing  ;  and  if,  in  the  fits,  the  fo  - 
reign body  should  become  fixed  between  the  lips  of  the 
glottis,  it  may  cause  instantaneous  death,  as  probably 
has  happened  in  many  of  the  cases'of  suffocation  from 
extraneous  substances. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  which  deserves 
more  attention,  as  it  confirms  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  trachea,  is  the  emphysema  which  appeared 
about  the  clavicle  towards  the  termination  of  the  case. 
Louis  did  not  believe  that  any  of  the  persons  who  saw 
the  patient  could  entertain  a  just  idea  of  the  origin  of 
this  symptom.  The  supposition  that  the  obstruction 
which  the  foreign  body  caused,  for  two  days,  to  the 
free  passage  of  the  air,  might  have  occasioned  a 
forcible  distention  of  the  trachea,  and  a  rupture  of  the 
membrane  which  connects  together  the  cartilaginous 
rings  of  this  tube,  was  dispelled  by  the  examination 
after  death.  The  windy  tumour  had  not  originated  in 
the  circumference  of  the  trachea ;  here  its  limits  were 
only  seen.  The  very  substance  of  the  lungs  and  the 
mediastinum  were  emphysematous.  The  air  confined 
by  the  foreign  body  had  ruptured  the  air-cells  during  the 
violent  fits  of  coughing,  and  thus  insinuated  itself  into 
the  interlobular  cellular  substance  of  the  lungs.  Thence 
it  had  passed  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  lungs  ; 
and  afterward  into  that  connecting  the  pleurft  pul- 
monalis  with  the  outer  surface  of  these  organs ;  and 
by  the  communication  of  these  cells  with  each  other, 
it  had  produced  a  prodigious  swelling  of  the  cellular 
substance  between  the  two  layers  of  the  mediastinum. 
The  emphysema,  in  its  progress,  at  length  made  its  ap- 
pearance above  the  clavicles.  The  swelling  of  the 
lungs  and  the  circumjacent  parts,  in  consequence  of 
the  insinuation  of  air  into  the  cellular  substance, 
is  a  manifest  cause  of  suffocation.  The  tumefaction 
appears  to  be  so  natural  an  effect  of  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  trachea,  that  one  can  hardly  believe 
it  is  not  an  essential  symptom,  though  before  Louis  no 
author  had  made  mention  of  it. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  trachea,  however,  do  not  always 
cause  death  so  suddenly,  which  may  be  owing  to  their 
smallness,  their  smoothness,  or  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  fixed.  An  example  is  related  in  the  Ephemer. 
Cur.  Naturae,  Decad.  2.  Ann.  13.  As  a  monk  was 
swallowing  a  cherry,  the  stone  of  the  fruit  passed  into 
the  trachea.  A  violent  cough  and  excessive  efforts,  as 
it  were,  to  vomit,  were  the  first  symptoms  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  of  these  the  patient  thought  he  should  have 
died.  A  sleep  of  some  hours  followed  this  terribla 
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agitation,  and  the  patient  afterward  ff.i  not  feel  the 
least  inconvenience  during  a  whole  year.  At  the  end 
of  this  lime  he  was  attacked  by  a  cough  attended  with 
fever.  These  symptoms  became  worse  and  worse 
every  day.  At  length  the  patient  evacuated  a  stone  as 
large  as  a  nutmeg.  It  was  externally  composed  ot' 
tartareous  matter,  to  which  the  cherry-stone  had 
served  as  a  nucleus.  A  copious  purulent  expecto- 
ration followed  the  discharge  of  the  foreign  body,  and 
'he  patient  died  consumptive  some  time  afterward. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  body  being  opened ;  but 
from  the  symptoms,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  an  abscess  must  have  arisen  in  the  substance  ol 
the  lungs  from  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body.  That 
foreign  bodies  in  the  trachea,  even  when  they  do  not 
induce  pressing  symptoms  of  suffocation,  may  ulti- 
mately kill  the  patient  by  inducing  disease  of  the  lungs, 
is  proyed  by  several  cases  on  record,  and  particularly 
by  one  which  occurred  to  Desault :  a  cherry-stone  was 
lodged  iti  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx  ;  the  pa- 
tient would  not  consent  10  an  operation,  and  died  in 
two  years  tfune  phthisie  larynge.—(See  (Euvres  Chir. 
de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  258.) 

Some  valuable  observations  confirming  the  neces- 
sity of  an  early  recourse  to  bronchotomy,  in  cases 
where  foreign  bodies  are  lodged  in  the  trachea,  have 
been  published  by  Pelletan.  In  one  case,  in  which  a 
bean  had  fallen  into  a  child's  trachea,  and  in  which  the 
most  urgent  symptoms  of  suffocation  had  prevailed  for 
four  days,  and  convulsions  during  the  last  thirty-six 
hours  of  this  space  of  lime,  Pelletan  performed  the 
operation,  which  a  timid  prac  itioner,  under  whose  ma- 
nagement the  patient  was  first  placed,  had  neglected 
to  do  at  an  earlier  period.  Upon  the  incision  being 
made  into  the  trachea,  the  bean  was  immediately 
thrown  out  to  the  distance  of  two  feet,  and  the  child 
for  a  time  was  relieved.  The  little  boy  was  so  ex- 
tremely weak,  that  it  was  at  one  time  supposed  he  was 
dead.  However,  with  some  assistance,  he  gradually 
revived,  even  regained  his  senses,  called  his  parents, 
and  asked  for  such  things  as  he  wanted. 

This  hopeful  state  lasted  eight  or  ten  hours,  after 
which  convulsions  came  on  again,  and  the  child  died 
fourteen  hours  after  the  operation. 

Notwithstanding  the  turgid  appearance  of  all  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  as  detected  after  death,  the 
little  boy  had  yet  received  a  degree  of  relief  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  foreign  body  being  extracted.  Pelletan 
deems  it  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  great  possibility 
of  success  that  would  have  attended  the  operation  had 
it  been  performed  at  an  earlier  period. 

Of  such  success,  Pelletan  gives  us  the  following  ex- 
ample. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1798,  a  child  about  three  years 
old,  was  brought  to  the  H6tei-Dieu,  who,  in  playing 
■with  some  French  beans,  and  putting  them  into  its 
mouth,  let  one  of  them  slip  into  the  trachea.  For 
three  days  the  child  was  afflicted  with  a  continued 
cough,  and  sometimes  the  symptoms  of  suffocation 
were  most  pressing.  The  time  had  been  spent  in  ad- 
ministering emetics,  introducing  instruments  into  the 
esophagus  with  the  design  of  forcing  the  foreign  body 
into  the  stomach,  and  in  inspiring  the  relations  with 
a  pernicious  confidence,  arising  from  the  very  long 
intervals  of  repose  which  the  child  experienced,  during 
which,  however,  a  rattling  in  the  throat  continued,  a 
characteristic  mark  of  the  accident.  Pelletan  imme- 
diately decided  to  perform  the  operation.  The  child 
was  very  fat,  and  this  circumstance,  together  with 
the  sma'l  diameter  of  the  trachea  al  this  age,  rendered 
the  exposure  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tube  diffi- 
cult. Pelletan  was  at  this  moment  struck  with  the 
reflection,  that  bronchotomy  should  never  be  attempted 
except  by  men.  of  science,  coolness,  and  experience  in 
operations.  The  rings  of  the  trachea,  however,  were 
at  length  cut,  and  there  was  no  sensible  interval  be- 
tween the  incision  and  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign 
body  The  bean  had  swelled  considerably  with  the 
moisture  The  child  seemed  restored  to  life ;  it  spoke 
freelv  1  it  was  only  troubled  with  coughing,  the  effect 
of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  insinuating  itself  into  the 
trachea  which  fluid  was  instantly  rejected  again. 
This  event  has  the  appearance  of  convulsions,  and 
may  alarm  those  who  do  not  understand  it;  but  ac- 
cording to  Pelletan,  it  is  the  guarantee  of  the  patient  s 
life,  by  expelling  incessantly  and  without  difficulty, 
Whatever  happens  to  get  into  the  trachea.  The  wound 


was  healed  in  twenty  days,  and  the  child's  voice  wo 

ter.a  pebble  was  lodged  in  the  wmdp  pe  «n^e  ^g 
not  behig  understood,  was  treated  for  about  three  weeks 
as  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  At  las  V»  ,, 
chotomy  was  performed,  and  by  placing  the 
horizontal  position  the  stone  was  soon  ajscnargea 
hr  ou°  h the  incision.  The  patient  was  immediately  re- 
ieved  but  the  effects  of  the  inflammation  o  the  ungs, 
and  injury  which  these  organs  had  sustained  could  ne- 
ver be  cured,  and  the  child  died  phthisical  eight  months 

^eUeTati  details  other  cases  in  which  the  foreign  body, 
being  fixed  in  the  trachea,  could  not  be  forced  out  by  the 
breath  as  soon  as  the  incision  had  been  made,  but  re- 
quired farther  means  to  disengage  it.  In  one  instance 
Pelletan  made  a  long  cut  in  the  windpipe  of  a  child: 
but  nothing  made  its  appearance.  A  probe,  wrapped 
round  with  some  oiled  linen,  was  then  introduced  seve- 
ral times  up  and  down  the  larynx  without  creating  a 
o-reat  deal  of  uneasiness,  and  the  child  continued  to  re- 
spire very  well  through  the  opening  in  the  trachea.  The 
foreign  substance  was  presently  brought  to  the  wound  . 
and  extracted  :  it  proved  to  be  part  of  the  jaw  of  a  mack- 
erel, with  many  sharp  teeth  in  it.  This  child  soon  ex- 
perienced a  perfect  recovery. 

In  another  instance,  a  young  man  came  to  the  Hdtel- 
Dieu  in  consequence  of  being  afflicted  for  six  weeks 
with  a  severe  cough,  frequently  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  suffocation.  These  complaints,  on  inquiry, 
were  ascertained  to  arise  from  a  button-mould  having 
fallen  into  the  trachea.  An  opening  was  therefore 
made  in  this  tube ;  but  though  the  button  could  be  felt, 
it  could  not  be  extracted  with  the  finger.  The  cricoid 
cartilage  was  now  divided,  and  the  foreign  booy  taken 
out  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  larynx.  The  man  reco- 

V6Indone  case  related  by  Pelletan,  a  piece  of  tendon  of 
veal  got  down  the  glottis,  and  gave  rise  to  most  dan- 
gerous symptoms.  The  foreign  body  was  described 
as  being  so  large  that  this  surgeon  could  not  but  sup- 
pose that  the  complaints  were  owing  to  its  lodgement 
in  the  oesophagus,  as  it  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  en- 
tering the  glottis.  The  introduction  of  instruments 
down  the  pharynx,  however,  produced  do  relief;  but, 
on  dividing  the  thyroid  cartilage,  Pelletan  passed  his 
finger  within  the  larynx,  and,  without  knowing  it, 
pushed  the  piece  of  tendon  towards  the  glottis,  when, 
with  the  aid  of  a  probang,  it  was  forced  into  the  pha- 
rynx and  swallowed.  The  patient  experienced  imme- 
diate relief,  and  got  quite  well.— (Chnique  Chir.  t.  1.) 

With  respect  to  bronchotomy  or  laryngolomy,  for 
cases  in  which  extraneous  substances  are  supposed  to 
be  lodged  in  the  trachea,  one  important  caution  seems 
necessary,  viz.  whenever  the  foreign  body  is  above  a 
certain  size,  a  probang  should  be  passed  down  the  eso- 
phagus before  the  windpipe  is  opened,  for  very  simi- 
lar svmptoms  to  those  which  proceed  from  extraneous 
substances  in  the  trachea  may  be  caused  by  the  lodge- 
ment of  foreign  bodies  in  the  oesophagus.  In  fact, 
bronchotomy  has  actually  been  performed,  while  loo 
extraneous  substance  was  in  the  oesophagus,  from 
which  last  situation  no  attempt  was  made  to  displace 
it,  and  the  patient  lost  his  life.— (See  (Euvres  Chir.  de 
Desault,  t.  2,  p.  261.)  Examples  in  which  various  ex- 
traneous bodies  have  been  successfully  extracted  by 
means  of  bronchotomy,  are  recorded  by  Engel.— (Send- 
schreiben  an  Schmid,  £c.  Augsp.  1750 ;  Guincourt, 
Journ.  de  Mid.  vol.  12,  p.  44 ;  Heister,  Wahrnehmun- 
gen,  b.  1,  p.  1026;  Wendt.  Hist.  Tra£heotomia;,$c.r 
Urastisl.  1774.  Dr.  Hunt,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans  vol 
12,  &c.) 

4.  Bronchotomy  has  been  proposed  in  cases  in  which 
the  tongue  is  so  enlarged  as  totally  tofshut  up  the  pas- 
sage through  the  fauces  Kichter  mentions  an  inflanv 
mation  of  the  tongue,  in  which  it  became  four  times 
larger  than  in  the  natural  state.  Valescus  had  made 
the  same  observation :  "  Ego  aliquando  vidi  itd  magni- 
ficatam  linguam  propter  humores,  ad  ejus  substantiam 
venientes,  et  ipsam  imbibenles,  quod  quasi  totum  os 
replebat,  et  aliquando  ex  ore  cxibat."—(Lib.  2,  cap.  66.) 
Such  prodigious  swellings  of  the  tongue  are  said  some- 
times to  occur  in  malignant  fevers  and  the  small-pox. 
They  are  also  sometimes  quite  accidental,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  cases  which  happen  from  the  stings  of  in- 
sects, or  the  unskilful  employment  of  mercury.  Mr 
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B.  Bell  give*  an  example  of  the  latter  sort.  He  says, 
that  the  patient  had  taken  in  a  very  short  time  so  large 
a  quantity  of  mercury,  that  the  part  became  alarmingly 
swollen  ina  few  hours,  and,  though  all  the  usual  reme- 
dies were  tried,  none  had  the  least  effect.  Broncho- 
tomy  was  delayed  till  the  patient  was  nearly  suffoca- 
ted ;  but-  he  was  restored  as  soon  as  an  opening  was 
made  in  the  trachea.  Some  have  objected  to  thi3  prac- 
tice, alleging  that  scarifying  the  tongue  will  bring  relief 
in  time.-(Ency~'op  He  JHetkod.it/ue:  partie  Cliirur- 
gicale,  art.  Brontkotomie.)  Malle's  observations  on 
the  swelling  of  the  tongue,  and  the  most  effectual 
means  of  relieving  it,  seem  to  confirm  the  latter  senti- 
ment.- (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chirurgie,  t.  14,-p.  408,  S,  c." 
edit,  in  Ump.) 

In  cases  of  the  preceding  description,  Desault  would 
have  advised  the  introduction  of  an  elastic  gum  cathe- 
ter from  the  nose  into  the  trachea,  in  prder  to  enable 
the  patient  to  breathe,  until  the  swelling  of  the  tongue 
had  subsided.— (See  ihuvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2, 
p.  246.)  , 

5.  Bronchotomy  has  been  recommended  when  both 
the  tonsils  are  so  enlarged  as  very  dangerously  to  im- 
pede respiration. 1  Here  the  inflammatory  swelling  is 
not  meant ;  this  commonly  soon  suppurates,  and  the 
spontaneous  bursting  of  the  tumour,  or  the  opening  of 
it  with  a  pharyngotomus,  generally  removes  all  neces- 
sity for  so  extreme  a  measure.  But  even  in  acute  in- 
flammation and  great  en  largement  of  the  palate,  tonsils, 
&c.  attended  with  imminent  danger  of  suffocation,  the 
practice  has  been  sometimes  deemed  necessary,  as  the 
cases  cited  from  Flajani  in  the  preceding  columns  are 
sufficient  to  prove.  The  disease,  however,  which  I 
here  wish  particularly  to  specify,  as  sometimes  render- 
ing bronchotomy  indispensable,  is  a  chronic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tonsils,  the  case  mentioned  in  the  article 
Tonsils.  FrOm  the  remarks  on  the  disease,  however, 
it  will  be  seen  that  more  is  to  be  expected  from  the  ex- 
cision of  the  tonsils  than  from  the  operation  now  in 
question.  Besides,  before  the  glands  are  so  large  as  to 
ttireaten  suffocation,  they  should  be  cut  away  in  pre- 
ference to  performing  bronchotomy,  which  might  re- 
lieve the  urgency,  but  could  not  remove  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty  of  breathing.  In  general,  there  is  no  ur- 
gent danger  of  suffocation  till  the  swelling  is  such  as  not 
only  to  shut  up  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  mouth 
but  also  the  posterior  openings  of  the  nostrils,  which 
is  exceedingly  rare.  In  cases  of  obstructed  respiration 
from  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  Desault  preferred  'he 
introduction  of  the  elastic  catheter  from  the  nose  into 
the  larynx,  to  the  operation  of  bronchotomy.  It  is  not 
common  for  a  polypus  to  make  this  operation  neces- 
sary. Boerhaave,  however,  mentions  a  case,  in  which 
the  patient  was  suffocated  as  the  surgeon  was  going 
to  extirpate  a  tumour  of  this  kind  :  no  doubt  this  pa- 
tient might  have  been  saved  if  bronchotomy  had  been 
previously  performed.  Polypi  growing  in  the  larynx 
itself  arc -very  rare,  but  examples  are  recorded:  and  if 
*uch  tumours  happen  to  obstruct  the  glottis  the  pa- 
tients are  instantly  suffocated.  Some  instances  of  this 
kind  are  related  by  Bichat.  The  only  mode  of  getting 
at  such  swellings  so  as  to  extirpate  them,  is  by  per" 
forming  bronchotomy— (See  (Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault 
t.%p.  254,  255.)  ' 

6.  Lastly,  bronchotomy  has  been  recommended  to 
be  done  on  persons  recently  suffocated  or  drowned. 
Detharding  is  the  first  author  who  has  treated  of  the 
necessity  of  this  operation  in  the  latter  case,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Schroeck,  entitled  De  Methodo  subveni- 
entti  Submersis  per  Laryngot-rmiam.  Haller  approves 
ol  the  practice,  provided  the  mucous  secretion  with 
which  the  lungs  are  loaded  should  require  to  be  dis- 
charged m  this  manner.  Detharding  maintains  that 
drowned  persons  have  no  water  in  their  chests  or  air- 
yessels  of  the  lungs,  and  that  they  perish  suffocated 
for  want  ol  air  and  respiration,  and  that  while  the 
person  is  under  water  the  epiglottis  applies  itself  so 
closely  over  the  glottis,  that  not  one  drop  of  water  can 
pas3.  Hut  these  assertions  are  quite  contrary  to  nu- 
merous experiments  made  by  Louis,  who  drowned  ani- 
mals in  coloured  fluids,  and  proved  that  such  as  are 
drowned  inspire  water  with  which  the  air-vessels  and 
cells  are  quite  filled.  Louis  also  opened  men  who  had 
perished  under  water  out  in  them  he  never  found  the 
epiglottis  applied  to  the  glottis  in  the  manner  described 
by  Detharding ;  indeed,  anatomy  proves  the  impossi- 
bility of  its  be*ng  eo.    Dothajrding's  theories  were 


wrong,  and,  as  he  did  not  use  any  power  to  distend  tho 
lungs  with  air,  his  mere  practice  of  bronchotomy  must 
have  been  useless.  When  there  is  a  free  communica- 
tion between  the  cells  of  the  lungs  and  the  atmosphere, 
the  air  will  not  expand  these  organs  if  the  inspiratory 
muscles  can  no  longer  act.  Hence,  after  opening  the 
trachea,  and  letting  as  much  water  run  out  of  this  tuba 
as  possible,  the  pipe  of  a  pair  of  bellows  should  be  in- 
troduced, and  the  air  blown  into  the  lungs. 

Detharding  was- right  in  his  opinion,  that  drowning 
is  a  species  of  suffocation,  and  that  the  privation  or 
oxygen  gas  is  the  cause  of  death.  Hence  the  propriety 
of  introducing  air  into  the  lungs  as  speedily  as  possible, 
whenever  animation  has  not  been  so  long  suspended 
that  every  hope  of  restoration  is  over.  Indeed,  it  is 
proper  to  distend  ihe  lungs  with  air  in  all  cases  in 
which  animation  has  been  recently  suspended  by  suf- 
focation, immersion  under  water,  or  by  noxious  va- 
pours and  gases.  This  measure  is  highly  proper,  in 
conjunction  with  electricity  or  galvanism;  the  com- 
munication of  warmth  to  the  body  ;  the  application  of 
strong  volatjles  to  the  nostrils ;  rubbing  the  body  with, 
warm  flannels ;  and  the  injection  of  warm  wine  or 
brandy  and  water  into  the  stomach  through  a  hollow 
bougie.  However,  tobacco  clysters,  which  have  had 
the  sanction  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  should  be 
reprobated,  as  the  qualities  of  this  plant  are  peculiarly 
destructive  of  the  vital  principle,  and  not  simply  sti- 
mulating. Iam  sorry  to  find  this  last  means  com- 
mended by  so  respectable  a  surgeon  as  Baron  Larrey, 
who  joins  the  rest  of  the  French  surgeons  in  condemn- 
ing electricity  and  bronchotomy.  He  speaks  in  favour 
of  opening  the  jugular  vein,  exposing  the  body  to  the 
fire,  friction,  &c.  On  dissecting  the  bodies  of  some 
drowned  persons,  Larrey  found,  as  Louis  had  done  long 
since,  that  the  air-tubes  of  the  lungs  were  filled  with 
water  insfad  of  air,  and  that  the  epiglottis  was  raised 
and  applied  to  the  os  hyoides.— (See  M^moiresde  Chir 
Militaire,  t.  I,  p.  83— 85. 

There  are  many  modern  practitioners  who  consider 
bronchotomy  needless  in  cases  of  suspended  animation, 
because  it  is  contended,  that,  as  the  patient  is  always 
destitute  of  sensation,  a  tube  may  easily  be  passed  into 
the  trachea  from  the  nose  or  mouth,  for  the  purpose 
of  inflating  the  lungs.  Either  the  curved  pipe  of  a 
pair  of  bellows  may  be  introduced  into  the  glottis 
through  the  mouth,  or  an  elastic  gum  catheter  may  be 
passed  into  the  trachea  from  the  nose.  "  On  pent 
metlre  ce  moyen  a  eiicution  (says  Pellelan)  diet  leg 
asphixiisiou  les  enfans  nouveatix  nes,  qui  ne  respi- 
reiit  pas  ;  parceque,  dans  ces  differens  cas  non  settle- 
ment il  n'y  a  pas  d' 'inflammation,  mats  mime  toute  scn- 
sibilile  est  suspendue,  et  la  canvle  est  commode  pour 
souffler  de  Vair  dans  les  poumons,  en  mime  temps 
quelle  pent  causer  une  irritation  salutaire.  M.  Jiau- 
deloque,  mon  celebre  confrere,  m'a  tewoigne  se  servir 
habituellement,et  avec  succis  de  ce  moyen  pour  appeler 
a  la  vie  les  nouveatix  nes  dont  la  respiration  ne  s'ila- 
blitpasS'—iCiiwique  Chir.  l.  1,  p.  29.)  Desault  like- 
wise conceived,  that  the  lungs  might  be  easily  inflated 
without  performing  bronchotomy.— (iEuvres  Chir.t. 
2,  p.  339.)  Mr.  A.  Burns  adopts  the  same  sentiment. — 
(Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  384.) 
My  own  individual  opinion  upon  this  subject  is,  thai  if 
a  surgeon  knows  that  he  can  inflate  the  lungs  as  com- 
pletely and  expeditiously  without  performing  broncho- 
tomy, as  he  can  by  making  an  incision  in  the  trachea, 
he  is  right  in  dispensing  with  the  latter  operation.  But 
in  the  generality  of  cases  of  suspended  animation  (that 
of  new-born  infants  excepted,  where  bronchotomy 
would  be  an  objectionable  undertaking),  I  much  doubt 
whether  in  actual  practice  bronchotomy  will  not  bo 
found  the  best  and  most  speedy  means  of  enabling  the 
surgeon  to  distend  the  lungs  with  air.  If  you  follow 
Desault's  suggestion,  I  contend  that  you  are  likely  to 
be  some  minutes  longer  m  getting  the  elastic  catheter 
from  the  right  nostril  into  the  larynx,  than  you  Would 
be  in  cutting  into  the  trachea  and  introducing  into  the 
incision  the  muzzle  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  Supposing  > 
the  elastic  catheter  introduced,  will  you  now  be  able  to 
distend  the  lungs  with  air  in  an  adequate  degree,  an 
object  of  the  highest  moment  ?  A  pair  of  bellows  seems 
to  me  almost  essential  to  this  purpose.  I  shall  say  no- 
thing on  the  probability  of  many  practitioners  coming 
to  the  patient  unprovided  with  the  requisite  sort  of  tube. 

If  a  pair  of  bellows  with  a  curved  pipe  be  employed, 
many  surgeons  would  be  a  considerable  time  in  getting 
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the  nozzle  into  the  glottis  •  and.  in  the  mean  while, 
every  spark  of  life  might  be  extinguished.  On  the 
other  hand,  bronchotomy  (performed  by  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary care  and  skill)  is  an  operation  free  from  danger. 
It  may  be  executed  with  a  penknife  if  no  better  instru- 
ment he  at  band  ;  and  when  the  incision  has  been 
made,  a  pair  of  common  bellows  will  suffice  for  the  in- 
flation of  the  lungs.  Did  I  conceive  that  bronchotomy 
were  a  perilous  operation;  that  the  lungs  could  be 
effectually  distended  without  the  employment  of  bel- 
lows ;  that  the  object  could  generally  be  accomplished 
as  expeditiously  without  cutting  into  the  trachea  ;  1 
should  be  as  ready  to  join  in  the  condemnation  of  this 
last  proceeding  as  any  contemporary  writer.  Greatly, 
however,  as  I  respect  most  of  the  authors  who  differ 
IVom  me  on  this  point,  the  reasons  I  have  assigned  pre- 
vent me  from  subscribing  to  their  sentiment.  Desault, 
:  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  doctrine, 
concerning  the  inutility  of  bronchotomy,  it  is  also  to  be 
observed,  spoke  only  from  theory,  and  not  actual  prac- 
tice, in  these  cases. 

With  respect  to  the  performance  of  the  operation,  no 
preparation  is  necessary,  as  delay  only  increases  the 
danger.  The  patient  being  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  or, 
what  is  better,  laid  on  a  bed,  with  his  head  hanging 
backwards,  an  incision  is  to  be  made,  which  is  to  begin 
below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  to  be  continued  down- 
wards about  two  inches,  along  the  space  between  the 
Bterno-thyroidei  muscles.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  cut  the  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland,  lest  a  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  bleeding  be  occasioned ;  and,  as 
the  left  subclavian  vein  lies  a  Uttle  below  the  upper 
part  of  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  the  incision 
should  never  extend  so  low  as  this  point.  The  knife 
must  not  be  carried  either  to  the  right  or  left,  in 
order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  injuring  the  large  blood- 
vessels situated  at  the  sides  of  the  trachea.  The  inci- 
sion in  the  integuments  having  been  made,  the  stemo- 
thyroidei  muscles  are  to  be  pushed  a  little  towards  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  bring  the  trachea  fairly  into 
view.  Many  authors  recommend  the  point  of  the  knife 
to  be  then  introduced  between  the  third  and  fourth 
cartilage  of  the  trachea,  and  the  opening  to  be  enlarged 
transversely.  It  is  true  that  in  this  way  an  opening 
niay  be  safely  made,  large  enough  to  allow  a  small 
cannula  to  be  introduced.  It  is  safer,  however,  in  all 
cases,  to  enlarge  the  opening  in  the  perpendicular  di- 
rection, by  cutting  from  within  outwards.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  avoiding  a  wound  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
trachea,  the  only  reason  assigned  for  cutting  the  mem- 
brane between  them,  in  a  transverse  direction ;  while 
a  sufficiently  large  opening  cannot  thus  be  safely  ob- 
tained, in  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  introduce 
the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  in  order  to  inflate  the 
lungs.  In  short,  it  is  safer  and  better  in  every  in- 
stance, to  make  the  wound  in  the  trachea  in  a  perpen- 
dicular manner. 

I  have  stated,  that  bronchotomy  may  be  performed 
by  a  man  of  ordinary  skill  without  hazard.  It  is  far 
otherwise  with  a  careless  practitioner.  We  read  in 
Desault's  work,  that  in  one  instance  the  carotid  artery 
was  wounded.  The  following  cautions,  given  by  Mr. 
A.  Burns,  seem  entitled  to  notice.  "  The  arteria  in- 
nominata  is  in  risk  in  some  subjects.  I  have  seen  it 
mounting  so  high  on  the  forepart  of  the  trachea,  as  to 
reach  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Even  the 
right  carotid  artery  is  not  always  safe.  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  a  cast,  taken  from  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  which  shows  the  right  carotid  artery  crossing  the 
trachea  in  an  oblique  direction.  In  this  subject,  that 
vessel  did  not  reach  the  lateral  part  of  the  trachea  till 
it  had  ascended  two  inches  and  a  quarter  above  the 
top  of  the  sternum. 

Where  both  carotid  arteries  originate  from  the  ar-  J 
teria  innominata,  there  is  considerable  danger  in  per- 
forming the  operation  of  tracheotomy  ;  for  in  such 
cases,  the  left  carotid  crosses  the  trachea  pretty  high 
in  the'  neck.  Professor  Scarpa  has  seen  a  specimen  of 
this  distribution  in  a  male  subject,  and  I  have  met  with 
P."e. 

These  varieties  in  the  course  of  the  arteries  are 
worthy  of  being  known  and  remembered  ;  they  will 
teach  the  operator  to  be  on  his  guard,  since  he  can 
never,  «  priori,  ascertain  the  arrangement  of  the  ves- 
sels with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  will  impress  on 
his  mind  the  impropriety  of  using  the  knife  farther 
than  merely  to  divide  the  integuments  and  fascia?.  If 


he  then  clear  the  trachea  with  the 
never  injure  any  of  the  large  arteries.  When  with  the 
finger  he  has  fairly  brought  the  trachea  Into vieW.fo 
ht  to  examine  carefully,  whether  any  of  the  large 
arteries  lie  in  front  of  it ;  and  if  he  find  one,  he  outfit 
to  depress  it  towards  the  chest,  bcloro  he  penetrates 
into  the  windpipe.  ,.  ' 

In  cutting  into  the  trachea,  the  preferable  plan  is 
to  cut  the  Tings  from  below  upwards,  avoiding  injury 
of  the  thyroid  gland."- (See  A.  Bvjrns  on  the  Surgical 
Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  393,  394.) 

As  Mr.  Francis  While,  of  Dublin,  was  performing 
tracheotomy  in  a  case  of  cynanche  laryngea,  "on  sepa- 
rating the  edges  of  the  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  two 
thyroid  veins  were  exposed,  together  with  a  considera- 
ble arterial,  branch,  the  pulsation  of  which  was  quite 
perceptible,  directing  its  course  upwards  towards  the 
cross-slip  of  the  thyroid  gland."  Mr.  White  states, 
that  the  artery  here  spoken  of  was  the  branch  which 
Mr.  Harrison  in  his  work  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of 
the  Arteries,  describes  under  the  appropriate  name  of 
middle  thyroid  artery  ;  and  though  looked  upon  as  an 
irregular  distribution,  it  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  make 
it  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to  be  upon  his  guard.— (See 
Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  4,  p.  563.) 

When  bronchotomy  is  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
inflating  the  lungs,  the  cut  in  the  windpipe  must  be 
made  somewhat  larger  than  when  an  opening  is  re- 
quired merely  to  enable  the  patient  to  breathe  through 
a  small  cannula.  The  larger  size  of  the  pipe  of  the 
bellows  is  the  reason  of  this  circumstance. 

When  a  cannula  is  introduced,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  pass  it  too  far  into  the  wound,  lest  it  injure  the 
opposite  side  of  the  trachea.  This  is  a  caution  on 
which  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  dwells  very  strongly, 
and  with  good  reason. 

When  tracheotomy  has  been  performed  in  a  case 
where  mucus  is  secreted  in  such  abundance,  that  the 
patient  is  threatened  with  suffocation  from  its  accu- 
mulation, and  his  inability  to  cough  it  up,  owing  to 
the  wound  in  the  windpipe,  Dr.  Cuilen  is  an  advocate 
for  the  use  of  a  large  cannula  for  the  sake  of  permit- 
ting free  expiration,  the  only  substitute  for  coughing, 
which  the  patient  can  no  longer  effect.— (See  Edin. 
Med.  Journ.  No.  94,  p.  82.) 

Small  as  the  vessels  may  be  which  are  divided  in 
bronchotomy,  they  occasionally  bleed  so  much  as  to 
create  apprehension,  and  even  prevent  the  continuance 
of  the  operation.  There  is  a  case  in  Van  Swieten's 
Commentaries  confirming  this  remark.  A  Spanish 
soldier,  aged  twenty-three,  was  in  the  most  urgent 
danger  from  an  inflammation  of  his  throat.  It  was 
thought  nothing  could  save  him  except  bronchotomy. 
After  the  longitudinal  cut  in  the  skin,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  muscles,  the  trachea  was  opened  between 
two  of  the  cartilages;  but  the  blood  insinuated  itself 
into  this  canal,  and  excited  so  violent  a  cough,  that  the 
cannula  could  not  be  kept  in  by  any  means,  though  it 
was  replaced  several  times.  Louis  remarks,  that  in 
this  instance  the  patient's  head  should  have  been  turned 
downwards,  in  order  to  keep  the  blood  from  flowing 
backwards  into  the  trachea.  It  is  asserted,  that  the 
opening  of  this  tube  was  not  always  opposite  the  ex- 
ternal wound,  in  consequence  of  the  convulsive  action 
of  the  muscles,  and  that  the  patient  on  this  account 
could  hardly  breathe.  Hence,  Vigili  was  induced  to 
slit  open  the  trachea,  down  to  the  sixth  cartilaginous 
ring;  and  it  was  only  then  that  he  inclined  the  pa- 
tient's head  forwards.  The  bleeding  now  ceased,  the 
patient  breathed  with  ease,  and  on  the  second  day 
the  inflammation  was  so  much  better,  that  respira- 
tion went  on  without  the  aid  of  the  opening  in  the 
trachea. 

The  most  simple  and  natural  mode  of  obviating  all 
trouble  from  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  trachea,  is 
to  tie  any  bleeding  branch  of  the  thyroid  artery  or  vein 
before  the  windpipe  is  opened. 

Sometimes  the  cannula  becomes  obstructed  with 
mucus  or  clots  of  blood.  Such  an  accident  nearlv  suf- 
focated a  patient  at  Edinburgh.  An  ingenious  person 
happening  to  be  at  hand,  suggested  the  introduction  of 
a  second  cannula  into  the  first ;  the  second  one  being 
taken  out  and  cleaned  as  often  as  necessary,  and  then 
replaced. 

The  use  of  the  cannula  must  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  causes  obstructing  respiration  remain.  Thus, 
in  one  very  interesting  case  of  cynanche,  detailed  in  a 
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modem  publication,  the  patient,  thirteen  months,  after 
the  operation,  had  hot  been  able  to  discontinue  the 
tube.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  5,  p.  7.)  This  ex- 
ample was  attended  in  its  progress  with  a  singular 
circumstance,  viz.  the  expulsion  through  the  cannula 
of  several  portions  of  calcareous  matter  or  bone.  In 
the  case  operated  upon  by  Mr.  F.  White,  the  tube  had 
been  worn  two  years ;  and  in  the  well-known  case  of 
Mr.  Price  of  Plymouth,  the  instrument  had  been  worn 
ten  years.— {See  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  4,  p.  5fj5, 

When-respiration  is  suspended  by  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  trachea,  and  the  extraneous  sub- 
stance does  not  make  its  appearance  at  (he  opening,  a 
trial  may  be  made  to  discover  its  situation  by  means 
of  a  bent  probe.  When  it  lies  downwards,  which  it 
hardly  ever  does,  the  wound  in  the  trachea  may  be 
enlarged  in  this  direction,  and  the  body  extracted  with 
a  pair  of  curved  forceps.  The  extraneous  substance  is 
mostly  forced  out  by  the  air,  as  soon  as  the  incision  in 
the  trachea  is  opened.  When  it  cannot  be  immediately 
found,  some  practitioners  (Heister  and  Raw)  have 
succeeded  by  keeping  the  lips  of  the  wound  asunder 
with  a  leaden  cannula,  by  which  means  the  force  of 
the  air  in  expiration  has  in  a  few  hours  expelled  the 
foreign  body. 

Richter  gave  the  preference  to  a  curved  cannula : 
and  since  his  time  many  surgeons  have  chosen  to  use 
such  an  instrument,  though  if  it  be  double  the  inner 
tube  cannot  be  so  easily  introduced  as  that  of  a  straight 
pile ;  and  no  doubt  the  chief  disadvantage  of  the  latter 
has  often  proceeded  from  its  having  been  made  of  too 
great  length. 

In  some  instances,  like  that  referred  to  above,  a  can- 
nula has  been  borne  quietly  in  the  trachea ;  while  in 
others,  it  has  produced  so  much  irritation,  cough,  and 
sense  of  choking,  as  to  render  its  immediate  removal 
necessary.   Mr.  Lawrence,  in  speaking  of  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  glottis  from  the  disease  already  adverted  to 
in  this  article,  observes,  that  when  the  cannula  causes 
inconvenience,  he  should  advise  a  longitudinal  inci- 
sion, of  about  half  an  inch,  in  the  middle  of  the  trachea 
and  the  removal  of  a  thin  slip  of  the  tube,  which  would 
leave  an  artificial  opening  for  respiration,  equal  in  size 
to  the  natural  one.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans:  vol  6 
p.  249.)  The  same  plan  was  fdllowed  by  Mr.  F  White' 
and  is  also  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Carmichael.— (See  Dub- 
lin Hospital  Reports,  vol.  4,  p.  563,  Src,  and  Trans  of 
Assoc.  Physicians,  vol.3,  p.  174.)   When  this  prac- 
tice is  not  adopted,  Mr.  Carmichael  recommends  the 
use  of  as  large  a  cannula  as  can  be  introduced. 
,  On  the  continent  the  operation  of  laryngotomy 
which  was  first  advised  by  Vicq  d'Azyr,  and  recom- 
mended by  Desault,  is  frequently  preferred  to  trache- 
otomy.  The  surgeon  makes  an  incision  over  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  punctures  the  cri- 
co-thyroid  membrane,  and,  if  it  be  necessary  intro 
duces  a  director  and  slits  the  thyroid  cartilage  up- 
wards.  A  single  opening  in  the  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane would  suffice  for  the  introduction  of  a  cannula 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  patient  to  breathe  ■  but 
for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  it  would  be  neces- 
sary also  to  cut  the  thyroid  cartilage.    The  fact  that 
extraneous  substances,  when  they  are  loose,  are  almost 
always  lodged  at  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  proves 
that  laryngotomy,  in  such  cases,  must  commonly  be 
most  advantageous ;  and  according  to  Desault,  even 
when  the  foreign  bodies  are  lower  down  in  the  tra- 
chea, they  may  in  general  be  most  easily  extracted  with 
the  aid  of  a  pair  of  curved  forceps.   In  this  country 
laryngotomy  has  been  less  commonly  practised,  thouch 
commended  a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  Coleman,  and 
more  recently  by  Mr.  C.  Bell.  ' 

"  Of  the  three  situations  (says  Mr,  Lawrence),  in 
which  i.  has  been  proposed  to  make  tlie  opening/viz 
in  the  thyroid  cartilage,  between  that  and  the  cricoid 
or  in  the  trachea,  I  consider  the  first  as  the  least  el™i' 
ble.  Besides  the  objection  from  the  ossification  of  the 
cartilage  and  the  danger  of  wounding  or  otherwise 
injuring  the  chord*  vocales,  there  is  the  inconvenience 
in  the  case  ol  angyna  laryrtgea,  arising  from  the  swollen 
and  thickened  state  of  the  membrane,  which  mav  ar 
tually  impede  the  passage  of  the  air.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  objection  to  a  transverse  opening  between  the 
thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages.  The  prominence  of  the 
former  in  the  neck  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  part  which 
•aould  be  opened.    Whether  brouchotomy  or  laryngo- 
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tomy  ought  to  be  selected,  must  of  course  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  case :  in  cases  of  cynanche,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  inflamed  parts  would  be  an  objection  to 
laryngotomy;  while  in  examples  of  foreign  bodies 
within  the  glottis  this  operation  may  generally  be  most 
advisable  for  reasons  already  explained.   It  is  absurd 
to  think  of  confining  one  mode  of  operating  to  differ- 
ent cases."— (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  248  ) 
Of  the  operation  performed  in  the  membranous  space 
Mr.  C.  Bell  entertains  a  favourable  opinion.   He  directs 
us  to  slit  up  the  membrane  and  open  the  incision  with 
the  handle  of  the  knife,  when  the  patient  will  immedi- 
ately breathe  with  ease.  Here,  says  he,  there  is  no- 
thing to  alarm  'he  most  timid  operator.   No  great  tur- 
gid veins  are  opened ;  the  cut  is  made  above  the  thyroid 
gland,  and  above  the  anastomosing  branch  of  the  thy- 
roid arteries.  The  part  is  strongly  marked  by  the  pro- 
minence of  the  thyroid  cartilage  above,  and  the  ring 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage  below.   "  If  the  occasion  be 
temporary,  a  simple  slit  of  the  membrane  will  be  found 
sufficient.  If  necessary,  a  transverse  cut  will  afford 
any  degree  of  opening.   If  a  round  hole  be  desired,  the 
four  corners  left  by  the  incisions  may  be  snipped  off,"- 
or  the  edges  of  the  opening  may  be  kept  asunder  by 
means  of  the  double  wire  of  a  catheter,  the  middle  part 
of  which  lies  on  the  wound,  while  the  ends  are  bent 
round  the  neck  and  tied  by  a  ligature  behind.  In  Mr. 
C.  Bell's  cases,  less  annoyance  was  caused  by  this 
contrivance  than  by  a  tube 

[Bronchotomy  is  frequently  performed  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  trachea, 
but  seldom  with  any  other  intention.  The  situation 
most  generally  selected  is  between  the  thyroid  and 
cricoid  cartilages.  Sometimes  the  foreign  body  es- 
capes through  the  wound,  or  may  be  extracted  by  the 
forceps ;  at  other  times,  so  soon  as  the  air  is  admitted 
into  the  lungs,  the  force  of  the  respiration  expels  'it 

f.1}6  m?ulh-  1  have  known  seyeral  cases  in 
which,  although  the  operation  afforded  immediate  relief 
to  the  respiration,  yet  the  escape  of  the  foreign  body- 
did  not  take  place  for  several  hours;  and  in  one  in- 
.  stance  days  had  elapsed,  when  it  was  coughed  up  with, 
great  violence  — Reese.]  v 
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Trans.  1730,  JVu.  416,  art.  5.  Journal  de  Medecine  t 
38,  p.  358.  J.  A.  Albers,  Comm.  de  Trachitide  In  fan  '. 
»rm,vulgo  Croup  vocala,  4ln.  JJps.  1816.  Cast  of 
Chronic  Inf..  of  the  Larynx,  in  which  laryngotomy  was 
performed.    See  Mid.  Chir.  Journ.  April,  1820.    F.  J 
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Bourlant  de  Bronchotomia  Diss,  in  Coll-  Diss.  Lo- 
van.  2,  175.  G.  Detharding,  Epist.  Med.  de  Methodo 
subveniendt  Sabmersis  per  Laryugulomiam,  Rostochit, 
1714.  Klein  in  Chir.  Bemerkungen,  Stuttgart,  1801; 
J7i  V.  Sicbold's  Chiron,  b.  2,  p.  6 IS);  in  OraefeS  Journ. 
b.  1,  p.  441,  and  b.  6,  p.  225.  Mtchaetis,  in  H u) eland  s 
JouJn.  b.  9,  p.  2,  And  b.  11,  p.  3.  Osberva- 

lardUbhandluvg  uber  den  Croup,  &»o.  ^«'",»- 
T.  Clieoalier's  Case  of  Croup,  m  Med.  Chir.  1  >  t  pw. 
6,  p.  151,  4-c.    tree's  Ot«,tn  o»i.  3,  <"»'"«  »<"  *- 
33$  ttitA  »*  Oft..  «/  Dr.  Farre  on  ^ 
sam<  part  of  f  A,  -or*  ;  an*  »/  ^  W  Fuerkard, 

ZnVSno  Marpurg.  1817 .  £ 
«Srai™r?l«,lfc  1,  p.  177,  8m ■  "a«e  J8U5. 
aec  Sciences  -Med.  art.  BrencAofcrmir,  t.  3,  IdU.  bur 
Jical  Observations  by  C.  Bell,  part  \,  p.  14,  Src.  S«o. 
Tond.  1816.  Case  of  Cynanche  Laryngea 
Tracheotomy,  and  the  continued'  use  of  a  Cannula, 
SfrrtSS  Operation,  in  Med.  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  5, 
p  1,  8„o.  .Lo»d.  1818.  k  J5f.  Porter,  Case  of  Cynan- 
che Laryngea,  in  which  Tracheotomy  and  Mercmy 
»«,«  successfully  employed;  Med.  Cher.  [runs.  vol. 
11  p.  414.  R.  Us  ton,  two  Cases  in  which  1  racnio- 
to'mv  was  performed  with  success ;  one  for  adenia 
elottidis,  Src,  the  other  on  account  of  an  injury  of 
larynx;  Edin.  Med.  and  Su  g.  Journ.  vol.  W. 
Barvess,  in  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  S.  Vr. 
Hall,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  n.  W.  J.  Hunt. 
Case  of  B conchotomy;  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p. 
27  Src.  II.  Carmicliael,  in  Trans,  o)  Assoc.  Physi- 
cians, Ireland,  vol.  3,  p.  170,  Src-  F.  mute,  mDubUn 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  4.  Dr.  Cullen  on  Broncho- 
town,  in  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  .No  94. 

BUBO.  (Bou60>x,  the  groin.)  Modern  surgeons 
mean  by  this  term  a  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
particularly  of  those  in  the  groin  and  axilla. 

The  disease  may  arise  from  the  mere  irritation  of  a 
local  disorder ;  from  the  absorption  of  some  irritating 
matter,  such  as  the  venereal  poison  ;  or  from  constitu- 
tional causes. 

Of  the  first  kind  of  bubo,  that  which  is  named  the 
sympathetic  is  an  instance.  Of  the  second,  the  vene- 
real bubo  is  a  remarkable  specimen.— (See  Venereal 
Disease.) 

The  pestilential  bubo,  which  is  a  symptom  of  the 
plague,  and  scrofulous  swellings  of  the  inguinal  and 
axillary  glands,  may  be  regarded  as  examples  of  buboes 
from  constitutional  causes.— (See  Scrofula.) 

The  inguinal  glands  often  become  affected  with  sim- 
ple phlegmonous  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  irri- 
tation in  parts  from  which  the  absorbent  vessels  pass- 
ing to  such  glands  proceed.  These  swellings  ought  to 
be  carefully  discriminated  from  others  which  arise 
from  the  absorption  of  venereal  matter.  The  first 
cases  are  simple  inflammations,  and  only  demand  the 
application  of  leeches,  the  cold  saturnine  lotion,  and 
the  exhibition  of  a  few  saline  purges ;  but  the  latter 
diseases  render  the  administration  of  mercury  ad- 
visable. 

Sympathetic  is  the  epithet  usually  given  to  inflamma- 
tion of  glands  from  mere  irritation  ;  and  we  shall  adopt 
it  without  entering  into  the  question  of  its  propriety. 

The  sympathetic  bubo  is  mostly  occasioned  by  the 
irritation  of  a  virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  pain  which 
such  a  swelling  gives  is  trifling  compared  with  that  of 
a  true  venereal  bubo,  arising  from  the  absorption 
of  matter,  and  it  seldom  suppurates.  However,  it 
has  been  contended  that  the  glands  in  the  groin  do 
sometimes  swell  and  inflame  from  the  actual  absorp- 
tion of  venereal  matter  from  the  urethra,  in  cases  of 
gonorrhoea,  and  if  this  were  true  the  swellings  would 
be  venereal :  but  this  doctrine  is  now  nearly  exploded. 
—(Hunter  on  the  Venereal,  p.  57.) 

The  manner  in  which  buboes  form  from  mere  irrita- 
tion will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  the  occa- 
sional consequences  of  venesection,  in  the  article 
Bleedin"  The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  vene- 
real bubo  are  noticed  in  the  article  Venereal  Disease. 

BUBONOCELE.  (From  /J  v6un<.  the  groin  and 
ie*\n  a  lUTWur)  A  species  of  hernia,  in  which  the 
bowels  protrude  at  the  abdominal  ring.  The  case  is 
often  called  an  inguinal  hernia,  because  the  tumour 
takes  place  in  the  groin.-(See  Hernia.)  m„nnoa  ■ 
BUN  YON.  An  inflammation  of  the  bursa  mucosa, 
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ed.  2.)  AixriAeA  into  three  kinds.  1st 

BURNS  are  UJ^^^mmXn  of  ,he  cutaneous 
Into  such  as  produce  an  .nrtamm^^o  ^  ^ 

texture,  but  an  '""3"  ma^aysTani!ests  a  tendency 
properly  trcatod,  almost  aiway  o(jcagi(m 

to  resolution.  ^-.^  and°^>«lu«"upPuraUoii  on 
separation  of  the  cutiue,  anu  i"  ■  ,h 

the  surface  of  the  cutaneous  texture. 3dly.  lQU ^others 
in  which  the  vitality  and  organization  o  a  greater  or 
^portion  of  the  cutis  are  either  immediately  or  mb. 
sequen  y  destroyed,  and  a  soft  slough  or  hard  eschar 
produced.-(See  Thomson  on  Inflammation,  p.  5b5, 

^Suppuration  is  not  always  an  unavoidable  conse- 
nuence  of  the  vesications  in  burns ;  but  it  is  a  common 
and  a  troublesome  one.  "  In  severe  cases  it  may  take 
place  by  the  second  or  third  day  ;  often  not  till  a  later 
neriod  It  often  occurs  without  any  appearance  of  ul- 
ceration; continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  and 
is  at  last  stopped  by  the  formation  of  a  new  cuticle. 
In  other  instances,  small  ulcerations  appear  onthesw 
face  or  edges  of  the  burn.  These  spreading  form  ex. 
tensive  sores,  which  are  in  general  long  in  healing, 
even  where  the  granulations  which  form  upon  them 
have  a  healthy  appearance."— (Op.  cit.  p.  595. ) 

Burns  present  different  appearances,  according  to 
the  decree  of  violence  with  which  the  causes  producing 
them  have  operated,  and  according  to  the  kindcfcHUso 
of  which  they  are  the  effect.  Burnswhich  only  lmtato 
the  surface  of  the  skin  are  essentially  different  from 
those  which  destroy  it;  and  these  latter  have  a  very 
different  aspect  from  what  others  present  which  haveat- 
tacked  parts  more  deeply  situated,  such  as  the  muscles, 
tendons,  ligaments,  &c.  Scalds,  which  are  the  effect  of 
heated  fluids,  do  not  exactly  resemble  burns  occasioned 
by  the  direct  contact  of  very  hot  metallic  bodies,  or 
some  combustible  substance  on  fire.  As  fluids  are  not 
capable  of  acquiring  so  high  a  temperature  as  m;iny 
solids,  scalds  are  generally  less  violent  than  burns  in 
the  injury  which  they  produce ;  but  in  conscquenceoi 
liquids  often  flowing  about  with  great  rapidity,  and  be- 
ing suddenly  thrown  in  large  quantities  over  the  pa- 
tient, scalds  are  frequently  dangerous  on  account  of 
their  extent.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  danger 
of  the  effects  of  fire  is  not  less  proportioned  to  the  size 
than  the  degree  and  depth  of  the  injury.  A  burn  that 
is  so  violent  as  to  kill  parts  at  once,  may  not  be  in  the 
least  dangerous,  if  not  extensive  ;  while  a  scald,  which 
perhaps  only  raises  the  cuticle,  may  prove  iatalif  very 
large.  The  degree  of  danger,  however,  is  to  be  rated 
from  a  consideration  both  of  the  size  and  violence  of 
the  injury-  The  worst  bums  which  occur  in  prac  i  e 
arise  from  explosions  of  gunpowder  or  inflate 
gases,  from  ladies'  dresses  catching  fire,  and  from  the 
boiling  over  of  hot  fluids  in  laboratories,  manufacto- 

n  Bums,  which  only  destroy  the  cuticle  and  irritate 
the  skin  are  very  similar  to  the  effects  produced 1  by 
cantharides  and  rubefacients.  The  irritation,  which 
such  injuries  excite,  increases  the  action  of  the  arte- 
ries of  the  part  affected,  and  they  effuse  a  flu  d  under 
the  cuticle,  which  becomes  elevated  and  detacneo 
Hence,  the  skin  becomes  covered  with  vesicles  or 
bladders,  which  are  more  or  less  numerous  aud  «v, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cause  nas  ope- 
rated. But  when  the  skin  or  subjacent  parts  areae- 
stroyed,  no  vesicles  make  their  appearance,  in  rm» 
circumstance  a  black  eschar  is  seen ;  and  when  ine 
dead  parts  are  detached,  there  remains  a  sore  more  or 
less  deep,  according  to  the  depth  to  which  the  destruc- 
tive effecrs  of  the  fire  have  extended. 

The  parts  may  either  be  killed  at  the  moment  ol  tn° 
injury-  by  the  immediate  effect  of  the  fire,  or  they  may 
first  inflame,  and  then  mortify.  . 

In  all  cases  of  bums,  the  quantity  of  injury  depenM 
on  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  burning  substance ;  on  the 
duration  and  extent  of  its  application ;  and  on  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  burnt  part. 

When  a  large  surface  is  burnt,  mortification  some- 
times makes  its  appearance  with  great  "violence,  a"" 
very  quickly  after  the  accident:  but  in  general,  th* 
symptom  the  most  to  be  dreaded  in  such  cases  l* 
inflammation.  The  pain  and  irritation  often  run  to 
such  a  pitch,  that,  notwithstanding  every  means,  there 
is  frequently  immense  trouble  in  keeping  down  the 
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inflammation.  When  the  burnt  surface  is  very  large, 
the  effect*  of  the  inflammation  are  not  confined  to  the 
■part  which  was  first  injured  ;  but  even  cause  a  great 
'deal  of  fever ;  and  in  certain  cases,  a  comatose  state, 
which  may  end  in  death.        •  ' 

It  has  been  observed,  that  persons  who  die  of  severe 
burns  seem  to  experience  a  remarkable  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  oppression  of  the  lungs.  These  organs 
and  the  skin,  are  both  concerned  in  separating  a  large 
quantity  of  water  from  the  circulation,  and  their  par- 
ticipating in  this  function  may  perhaps  afford  a  rea- 
son for  respiration  being  often  much  affected,  when  a 
.large  surface  of  skin  is  burnt.  However,  the  kidneys 
perform  the  same  office,  and  they  are  not  particularly 
affected  in  burnt  patients ;  so  that  the  asthmatic  symp- 
toms frequently  noticed  in  cases  of  burns,  are  proba- 
bly owing  to  a  sympathy  between  the  lungs  and  skin, 
or  else  to  causes  not  at  present  understood. 

-  According  to  Dupuytren,  extensive  and  deep '  burns 
always  bring  on  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal :  a  circumstance  "said  to 
■explain  those  curious  instances  of  death  which  so  of- 
ten occur  when  the  ulcers  are. on  the  point  of  healing. — 
(See  M  decine  Op  ratoire  par  Sabatier,edit.  de  MM. 
Sanson  et  Beguin.) 

Two  general  methods  of  treating  burns  have  at  all 
times  been  followed.    One  consists  in  the  application 

•  of  substances  which  produce  a  cooling  or  refrigerant 
effect ;  the  other  in  the  employment  of  calefacient  or 
stimulating  substances.    Dr.  Thomson  is  satisfied, 

-that  each  of  these  different  modes  may  have  its  advan- 
tages in  particular  cases.— {Led.  on,  Inflammation,  p. 

-588.) 

The  practice  mostly  resorted  to  in  this  country  some 
years  since,  is  explained  by  Mr.  B.  Bell.  When  the  skin 
is  not  destroyed,  but  seems  to  suffer  merely  from  irri- 
tation, relief  may  be  obtained  by  dipping  the  part  af- 
fected in  very  cold  water,  and  keeping  it  for  some  time 
immersed.  This  author  stales,  that  plunging  the  in- 
jured part  suddenly  into  boiling  water  would  also  pro- 
cure ease ;  an  assertion,  however,  much  to  be  doubted, 
and  a  practice  not  likely  to  be  followed.  In  some  cases, 
emollients  afford  immediate  relief:  but  in  general,  as- 
tringent applications  are  best.  Strong  brandy  Or  alco- 
hol is  particularly  praised.  At  first  the  pain  is  in- 
creased by  this  remedy ;  but  an  agreeable  soothing 
sensation  soon  follows.  The  parts  should  be  immersed 
in  the  spirit,  and  when  this  cannot  be  done,  sod  old 
linen  soaked  in  the  application  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  burn.  The  liquor  plumhi  superacetatis 
dilutus  is  recommended.  It  is  said  to  prove  useful, 
however,  only  by  being  astringent,  as  equal  benefit 
may  bo  derived  from  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  &c 
Such  applications  were  frequently  made  with  the  view 
or  preventing  the  formation  of  vesicles  ;  but  Mr  B 
Bell  always  remarked,  that  there  was  less  pain  when 
the  blisters  had  already  appeared,  than  when  pre- 
vented from  rising,  by  remedies  applied  immediately 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury. 

The  applications  should  be  continued  as  lon»  as  the 
pain  remains;  and  in  extensive  burns  creating  great 
irritation,  opium  should  be  prescribed.  The  stupor  with 
which  patients  so  situated  are  often  attacked,  receives 
more  relief  from  opium  than  any  thing  else. 

Some  recommend  opening  the  vesications  immedi- 
ately;  others  assert,  that  they  should  not  be  meddled 
with.  Mr.  B.  Bell  thinks  that  they  should  not  be 
opened  till  the  pain  arising  from  the  burn  is  entirely 
gone.  At  this  period,  he  says,  they  should  always  be 
punctured  ;  for  when  the  serum  is  allowed  to  rest  long 
upon  the  skin,  beneath  it  has  a  bad  effect,  and  even  in- 
duces some  degree  of  ulceration.  Small  punctures 
not  large  incisions,  should  be  made.  All  the  fluid  hav- 
ing been  discharged,  a  liniment  of  wax  and  oil.  with  a 
small  proportion  of  the  superacetate  of  lead,  is  to  be 
applied. 

nr°VLS™  h  SI  °penLng  the  vesica'i°ns  in  bums, 
Dr.  Thomson  believes,  that  the  diversity  of  opinion 
arises  from  the  different  effects  resulting  from  the  par- 
ticular manner  m  which  the  opening  is  made.  "If 
a  portion  of  the  cuticle  be  removed  so  as  to  permit  the 
air  to  come  into  contact  with  the  inflamed  surface  of  he 
cutis,  pain  and  a  considerable  degree  of  general  irritat  on 
will  necessarily  be  induced;  but  if  the  vesications  oe 
opened  cautiously  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  so  as  to 
illow  the  serum  to  drain  off  slowly,  without  at  the 
-came  time  allowing  the  air  to  enter  between  the  cuticle 


and  cutis,  the  early  opening  of  the  vesications  will  not 
only  not  occasion  pain,  but  will  give  considerable  re- 
lief, by  diminishing  the  state  of  tension  with  which 
ths  vesieaJons  are  almost  always,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  accompanied.  When  opened  in  this  manner, 
the  vesications  often  fill  again  with  serum;  but  the  punc- 
tures may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary,  with- 
out any  hazard  of  aggravating  the  inflammation.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  in  every  instance,  to  preserve  the 
raised  portion  of  cuticle  as  entire  as  possible,"  &c  - 
(See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  595.) 

When  there  is  much  irritation  and  fever,  blood-let- 
ting, and  such  remedies  as  the  particular  symptoms 
demand,  must  be  advised.  On  account  of  the  pulse 
being  frequently  small,  quick,  and  vibratory,  bleeding 
is  at  present  not  often  employed.  As  Dr.  Thomson 
remarks,  however,  it  may  become  neoessary  in  pa- 
tients of  a  strong,  robust  constitution,  in  whom,  the 
symptomatic  fever  assumes  an  inflammatory  type. 
He  has  often  seen  a  single  bleeding  procure  great  re- 
lief in  these  cases  ;  and  he  does  not  remember  a  case 
where  bleeding  was  followed  by  injurious  effects. — (P. 
594.)  When  the  skin  ulcerates,  the  treatment  does 
not  differ  from  what  will  be  described,  in  speaking  of 
Ulcers.  * 

When  burns  are  produced  by  gunpowder,  and  the 
skin  more  or  less  destroyed,  cooling  emollient  applica-  ' 
tions  were  formerly  thought  most  effectual,  and  a  lini- 
ment composed  of  equal  proportions  of  lime-water 
and  linseed-oil  gained  the  greatest  celebrity.  Even  at 
this  day,  the  application  is  very  often  employed.  Mr. 
B.  Bell  advises  it  to  be  put  on  the  parts  by  means  of 
a  soft  hair-pencil,  as  the  application  and  removal  of 
the  softest  covering  are  often  productive  of  much  pain. 
The  same  author  admits,  however,  that  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  Goulard's  cerate,  and  a  weak  solution 
of  the  superacetate  of  lead,  more  quickly  procure  ease 
than  the  above  liniment. 

The  sloughs  having  come  away,  the  sores  are  to  be 
dressed  according  to  common  principles.— (See  Ulcers.) 

When  burns  are  produced  by  gunpowder,  some  of 
the  grains  may  be  forced  into  the  skin  :  these  should 
be  picked  out  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  an  emol- 
lient poultice  applied,  which  will  dissolve  and  bring 
away  any  particles  of  gunpowder  yet  remaining. 

Burnt  parts  which  are  contiguous,  frequently  grow 
together  in  the  progress  of  the  cure.  The  fingers, 
toes,  sides  of  the  nostrils,  and  the  eyelids,  are  particu- 
larly liable  to  this  occurrence ;  which  is  to  be  pre- 
vented by  keeping  dressings  always  interposed  be- 
tween the  parts  likely  to  become  adherent,  until  they 
are  perfectly  healed. 

The  sores  resulting  from  burns  are  perhaps  more 
disposed  than  any  other  ulcers  to  form  large  granula- 
tions, which  rise  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  skin.  No  poultices  should  now  be  used. 
The  sores  should  be  dressed  with  any  moderately- 
stimulating,  astringent  ointment:  the  ceratum  cala- 
mine or  the  unguentum  resinae  with  the  pulv.  hydrarg. 
nitrat.  rub.  is  now  generally  preferred :  and  if  the  part 
will  allow  of  the  application  of  a  roller,  the  pressure 
of  it  will  be  of  immense  service  in  keeping  down  the 
granulations,  and  rendering  them  more  healthy.  When 
these  methods  fail,  the  sores  should  be  gently  rubbed 
with  the  argentum  nitratum. 

*~In  the  dry  and  hot  state  of  the  skin  Dr.  Thomson  is 
an  advocate  for  diaphoretics.  "Laxatives  (says  he) 
are  often  necessary ;  but  it  is  in  general  best  to  employ 
only  the  gentler  sort,  on  account  of  the  trouble  and 
pain  which  moving  always  gives  the  patient.  Ano- 
dynes are  often  required,  not  only  to  procure  sleep, 
but  even  a  temporary  alleviation  of  the  pungency  of 
the  pain  which  the  burn  occasions  A  mild  vegetable 
and  farinaceous  diet  should  be  used  during  the  period 
of  the  symptomatic  fever.  Animal  food,  wine,  and 
other  cordials  may  be  required  in  the  progress  of  a 
suppurating  burn  ;  but  they  are  not  neoessary  at  first, 
and  when  given  in  this  stage,  are  almost  always  inju 
rious." — (See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  594.) 

With  respect  to  the  topical  applications  recommended 
by  this  gentleman,  he  generally  prefers,  in  cases  of  su- 
perficial burns,  cooling  and  refrigerant  remedies.  When 
there  are  vesications,  and  suppuration  takes  place 
without  ulceration,  he  advises  us,  after  refrigerants 
have  ceased  to  produce  beneficial  effects,  to  use  the 
linimentum  aquas  calcis.  However,  where  the  pro- 
gress of  cicatrization  is  slow,  he  recommends,  instead 
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lead  or  zinc, 


or  this  liniment,  ointments  containin, 
particularly  the  ceratum  calaminae. 

In  the  ulcerating  state  of  suppurating  burns,  he  pre- 
fers emollient  cataplasms.  But  when  the  discharge 
continues,  or  becomes  more  profuse  under  the  use  of 
poultices,  they  are  to  be  left  off,  and  astringent  washes 
employed,  such  as  lime-water,  the  oompound  decoction 
of  oak-bark,  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  &x. 

Where  the  parts  are  destroyed  and  converted  into 
sloughs,  Dr.  Thomson  does  not  think  it  matters  much 
whether  vinegar,  oily  liniments,  turpentine,  spirits  of 
wine,  or  emollient  poultices  be  at  first  employed.  He 
acknowledges,  however,  that  the  poultice  is  the  remedy 
under  the  application  of  which  the  separation  of  the 
dead  parts  is  most  easily  and  agreeably  accomplished. 
"The  question  (says  he)  at. present  most  deserving 
the  attention  of  medical  practitioners  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  warm  emollient  poultices  in  burns  is, 
•whether  we  should  apply  it  immediately  after  the  burn 
has  been  received,  or  interpose  for  some  honrs,  as  has 
been  so  strongly  recommended,  dressings  with  vine- 
gar spirits  of  wine,  or  oil  of  turpentine.  My  own  ex- 
perience has  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  deter- 
mine this  point  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  Yet  I  think 
it  ri'ht  to  state  to  ynu,  that  in  a  number  of  trials  made 
at  different  times,  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  burns  to 
which  common  emollient  poultices  had  been  from  the 
first  applied,  slough  and  granulate  faster,  and  in  a  more 
kindly  manner,  than  similar  burns  in  the  same  per- 
sons, to  which  in  some  instances  the  Carron  oil  (Iin. 
aq.  calcis),  and  in  others  again  oil  of  turpentine,  were 
applied  at  the  same  time  with  the  poultices."— ^See 
Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  609.) 


MR.  CLEGHORN's  PLAN. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  a  brewer  at  Edinburgh, 
was  induced  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  effects  of 
various  modes  of  treating  burns,  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  these  accidents  among  his  own  workmen. 
His  observations  led  him  to  prefer  the  immediate  ap- 
plication of  vinegar,  which  was  to  be  continued  for 
some  hours,  by  any  of  the  most  convenient  means, 
until  the  pain  abated ;  and  when  this  returned,  the 
vinegar  was  repeated.  If  the  burn  had  been  so  severe 
as  to  have  produced  a  destruction  of  parts,  these,  as 
eoon  as  the  pain  had  ceased,  were  covered  with  a 
poultice,  the  application  of  which  was  continued  about 
tsix  or,  at  most,  eight  hours;  and  after  its  remo- 
val, the  parts  were  entirely  covered  with  very  finely 
powdered  chalk,  so  to  as  take  away  every  appear- 
ance of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  sore.  This 
being  done,  the  whole  burnt  surface  was  again  covered 
with  the  poultice.  The  same  mode  was  pursued  every 
night  and  morning  until  the  cure  was  complete.  If 
ihe  use  of  poultices  relaxed  the  ulcers  too  much,  a 
plaster  or  ointment,  containing  the  acetate  of  lead,  was 
applied ;  but  the  chalk  was  still  sprinkled  upon  the  sore. 

With  respect  to  general  remedies,  Mr.  Cleghorn  al- 
lowed his  patients  to  eat  boiled  or  roasted  fowl,  or  in 
short  any  plainly  dressed  meat  which  they  liked.  He 
did  not  object  to  their  taking  moderate  quantities  of 
wine,  spirits  and  water,  ale,  or  porter.  Ho  never  had 
occasion  to  order  bark,  or  any  internal  medicines  what- 
ever, and  he  only  once  thought  it  necessary  to  let  blood. 
When  the  patient  was  costive,  Mr.  Cleghorn  ordered 
boiled  pot-barley  and  prunes,  or  some  other  laxative 
nourishing  food,  and  sometimes  an  injection,  but  never 
any  purgative,  as  he  remarked  that  the  disturbance 
of  frequently  going  to  stool  was  distressing  to  a  patient 
with  bad  sores.  Besides,  he  thought  that  a  hurtful 
weakness  and  languor  were  always  i.nore  or  less) 
brought  on  by  purgatives.  From  the  effects  too  which 
he  felt  them  have  upon  himself,  and  observed  them  to 
have  upon  others,  they  did  not  seem  to  have  so  much 
tendency  to  remove  heat  and  feverish  symptoms  as  is 
generally  supposed,  and  he  believed  that  they  more 
frequently  carried  off 'useful  humours  than  hurtful  ones. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  was  not  found  to  answer  so 
well  as  "vinegar,  and  the  latter  produced  most  benefit 
when  it  was  fresh  and  lively  to  the  taste. 

In  cold  weather  Mr.  Cleghorn  sometimes  warmed 
the  vinegar  a  little,  placed  the  patients  near  the  fin;, 
gave  them  something  warm  internally,  and  kept  them 
in  every  respect  in  a  comfortable  situation.  His  object 
in  so  doing  was  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  tremblings 
and  chilliness,  which  in  two  instances,  after  employing 
cold  vinegar,  took  place  in  an  alarming  degree. 


Tho  account  of  Mr.  Cleghom's  plan  was  published 
by  Mr  IIunter.-(See  Med.  Fact,  and  Observations, 
vol.  2.)  ,    „,  .„ 

SIR  JAMBS  KARLR  S  PLAN.  ( 

This  centleman  was  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  cold 
w™  otte™  keT  and  published  several  cases  of  exj 
ensWe  burns,  in  which  this  method  wae '  employed 
with  the  best  effect.   Cold  water  was  enumerated  by 
Mr.  B.  Bell  among  the  applications  to  burns,  and  it 
was  not  uncommonly  used  long  before  bir. lames  barle 
communicated  the  result  of  his  experience  to  the  pub- 
lic.  The  method  indeed  is  very  ancient.      Cold  is  a 
remedy  (says  Dr.  J.  Thomson)  which  has  long  been 
employed  to  diminish  the  inflammation  of  superficial 
burns.    Kha7.es  directs,  that  in  recent  burns  cloth* 
dipped  in  cold  water,  or  in  rose-water  cooled  with  snow, 
be  applied  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  parts  which  have 
been  injured,  and  that  these  cloths  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time;  and  Aviceuna  says  that  this  practice 
often  prevents  the  formation  of  blisters."—  [Lectures 
on  Inflammation,  p.  589.)  Sir  James  Earle's  publica- 
tion, however,  had  the  good  effect  of  drawing  consider- 
able attention  to  the  subject,  and  of  leading  surgeon* 
to  try  the  method  in  a  great  number  of  instances  in 
which  other  more  hurtful  modes  of  treatment  might 
otherwise  have  been  employed.   The  burnt  parts  may 
either  be  plunged  in  cold  water,  or  they  may  be  covered 
with  linen  dipped  in  the  same,  and  renewed  as  often 
as  it  acquires  warmth  from  the  part.  The  application 
should  be  continued  as  long  as  the  heat  and  pain  re- 
main, which  they  will  often  do  for  a  great  many  hours. 
—(See  Essay  on  the  means  <f  lessening  the  Ejects  of 
Fire  on  the  Human  Body,  Bvo.  Lond.  1803.) 

Some  caution,  however,  in  the  application  of  cold 
becomes  necessary  when  a  scald  is  of  very  large  siw, 
or  situated  upon  the  trunk  of  the  body.  In  extensive 
burns,  superficial  as  they  may  be,  the  patient  is  liable 
to  be  affected  with  cold  shiverings;  and  these  shiver- 
ings  may  be  greatly  aggravated  by  exposure  and  by  the 
application  of  cold.  Perhaps,  therefore,  in  these  exam- 
ples warm  applications  ought  to  be  preferred.— (ft-.  / 
Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  591.) 

BATION  LARRKV'S  PLAN. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  on  the  subject  of  burns  there  Is, 
even  at  the  present  day,  as  much  contrariety  of  senti- 
ment as  in  any  part  of  surg%ry  whatsoever.  After  all 
the  praises  which  of  late  years  have  been  heard  of 
vinegar,  cold  applications,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c,  a 
French  surgeon,  whose  talents  and  opportunities  of 
observation  entitle  his  opinion  to  the  highest  attention, 
has  recently  censured  the  employment  of  all  such  re- 
medies. Larrey,  though  a  military  surgeon,  has  had 
occasion  to  see  numerous  burns,  in  consequence  of  ex- 
plosions. He  declares,  that  he  has  been'  long  struck 
with  the  bad  effects  of  repellents,  such  as  fresh  water 
with  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  oxycrate,  the  liquor 
plumbi  subacetatis,  and  the  solution  of  opium  in  ice- 
water.  He  recommends  dressing  all  deep  burns  with 
fine  old  linen  spread  with  saffron  ointment,  which,  he 
says,  has  the  quality  of  diminishing  the  pain  and  pre- 
venting irritation,  by  keeping  the  nervous  papilla  from 
coming  in  to  contact  with  the  air,  or  being  pressed  by  the 
linen  and  clothes.  This  ointment  is  to  be  continued 
till  suppuration  takes  place,  after  which  Larrey  cm- 
ploys  the  ointment  of  styrax  for  promoting  the  detach- 
ment of  the  eschars,  and  checking  the  extension  of  the 
sloughing.  As  soon  as  the  dead  parts  have  separated, 
he  again  has  recourse  to  the  saffron  ointment,  for  which 
he  gradually  substitutes  dry  lint,  with  strips  of  linen 
spread  with  cerate.  When  the  vessels  exceed  the  level 
of  the  edge  of  the  sore,  he  touches  them  with  the  ar- 
gentum  nitratum,  and  he  occasionally  applies^a  weak 
solution  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  or  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper. 

Larrey  prescribes  emollient  and  antispasmodic  beve- 
rages, which  are  to  be  taken  warm,  such  as  milk  of 
almonds,  containing  nitre,  and  properly  sweetened; 
hydromel,  rice  ptisan,  <kc.  His  patients  are  never  de- 
prived of  light  nourishment,  such  as  broths,  jellies, 
eggs,  soups,  &c.  He  has  found  this  simple  treatment, 
which  he  calls  soothing  and  gently  tonic,  almost  alwaye 
successful.— (Sec  Mim.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  1,  p  93.) 

OR.   KBNTISII'S  PLAN. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  appears,  that  in  case* 
of  burns,  cold  and  hot,  irritating  and  sootiiing,  astrin- 
gent and  emollient  applications  have  all  becu  outwardly 
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employed  without  mucli  discrimination.  Buu  the  in- 
ternal treatment  has  always  been  of  one  kind,  and  both 
the  ancients  an/1  m/vta-ns  agree  in  advising  blood-let- 
ling,  cooling  ^^rgco,  oiu,  in  short,  the  whole  of  the 
antiphlo.o^f  c  nlan.  If  we  except  Mr.  Cleghorn,"  who 
condemn  ja  p  tges,  and  allowed  stimulants  internally, 
Dr.  Kencish  has  been  almost  the  only-advocate  for  the 
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'  latter  means. 

TV  fanciful  theories  advanced  by  Dr.  Kentish,  lead 
him  ti/  believe,  that  as  bums  are  injuries  attended  with 
increased  action,  there  are  two  indications  for  restoring 
What  he  terms  the  unity  of  action :  viz.  the  excitement 
or  action  of  the  part  is  first  to  be  gradually  diminished; 
secondly,  the  action  of  the  system  is  to  be  increased  to 
meet  the  increased  actjon  of  the  part,  holding  this  law 
as  the  system  in  view :  That  any  part  of  the  system, 
having  its  potion  increased  to  a  vary  high  degree, 
must  continue  to  be  excilsd.  though  in  a- less  degree, 
either  by  the  stimulus  wh:-;h  earned  the  increased  ac- 
,  turn,  or  some  other  having  the  nearest  similarity  to  it, 
until  by  degrees  the  extraordinary  action  subsides  into 
the  healthy  action  of  the  part. 

With  this  view,  holding  the  part  to  the  fire  seems, 
to  Dr.  Kentish,  the  best  mode  of  relief ;,  but  as  parts  of 
the  body  are  injured  to  which  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
most  stimulant  applications  must  be  used ;  for  in  this 
class  there  is  little  fear  of  any  of  them  being  greater 
than  that  which  originally  caused  the  accident.  The 
strongest  rectified  spirits,  made  still  stronger  by  essen- 
tial oils,  are  proper,  and  may  also  be  heated  as  much  as 
the  sound  parts  can  bear.  These  and  many  other  ap- 
plications of  the  same  class,  says  Dr.  Kentish,  will 
give  the  mo3t  speedy  relief.  They  are  to  be  continued 
only  for  a  certain  time,  lest  they  cause  the  very  ill 
which  they  are  given  to  cure.  They  are  then  to  be 
succeeded  by  less  stimulant  applications,  untU  the 
parts  act  by  common  natural  stimuli. 

The  internal  mode  of  relief  is  to  give  those  substances 
winch  most  speedily  excite  the  system  to  great  action 
such  as  ether,  ardent  spirits,  opium,  wine,  &c,  by 
which  means  the  solution  of  continuity  of  action  is  al- 
lowed to  last  the  shortest  time  possible,  and  the  unity 
of  action  is  restored,  which  constitutes  the  cure. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  as  a  local  application,  we  at 
first  apply  the  strongest  alcohol,  heated  to  the  decree 
which  the  sound  part  would  bear  without  injury  it 
should  afterward  be  gradually  diluted  until  it  becomes 
proof  spirit,  and  the  heat  should  be  diminished,  although 
gradually,  as  cold  is  always  pernicious,  bringing  on 
that  tendency  to  shiver  which  should  ever  be  conti- 
nually guarded  against,  as  being  a  most  hurtful  symp- 
tom, and  the  forerunner  of  a  violent  sympathetic  fever 
To  prevent  this,  the  external  heat  should  be  kept  at  a 
nigh  temperature,  and  the  action  of  the  whole  system 
raised  in  as  great  a  degree  as  may  be  safe.  By  this 
means  the  action  of  the  whole  is  made  to  meet  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  part,  by  which  the  lessening  of 
the  increased  action  of  the  part  to  join  the  action  of 
the  whole  is  rendered  more  easy.  Thus  there  is,  says 
Ur.  Kentish,  a  unity  of  intention  by  both  the  external 
and  internal  means,  leading  to  the  restoration  of  the 
unity  of  action,  and  the  cure  is  performed. - 

It  may  be  said,  these  circumstances  can  only  take 
place  when  there  is  an  increased  action ;  and  when 
the  parts  are  destroyed,  other  means  should  be  used 
emollients,  &c.  In  replying  to  this  remark,  Dr.  Kent- 
ish distinguishes  burns  into  two  kinds ;  one,  in  which 
tnLfh-'h"  thc  part  is  on'y  '"creased ;  ttnd  another, 
™«J ,  »»  Sj  m.e  parliS  h?ve  'ncreased  action,  while  other 
?> kZ  J*  3tr0v.yed:  11  is  of  little  consequence,  says 
1Sh'  W^at  is  aPP"ed  10       dead  part,  as  the 

mr?s  whTch°r^  eS<ihar  dTndS  UDOn  ,he  or 
parts  whiclhi  remain  alive,  and  not  upon  what  is  applied 
to  those  wmch  are  dead    However  he  never  sa  w  an 

worse,  as  their  separation  is  a  process  of  he  system 
winch  requires  time,  and,  if  the  injury  is  to  an  v  „  „? 
draws  forth  the  joint  efforts  of  the T  /vstem  nL  £  ' 
says  Dr.  Kentish,  calls  up  ,he  en^of plers To 
Tiolam  fever.  This  state  should  be  supported  bTevery 
L  !V;  i  «  '  -»  order  to  bring  the  parts  suppumuon 
.      O  2  ' 


otherwise  the  subject  falls  in  the  contest;  for  if  the 
living  parts  have  not  the  power  to  throw  off  the  dead 
the  dead  will  assimilate  the  living  to  themselves,  and 
a  mortification  ensue.  1  *  ' 

*  When  the  living  parts  have  been  preserved  (contt 
nues  Dr.  Kentish),  which,  aciording  to  this  treatment 
will  be  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  the  dead' 
parts  will  be  mare  plainly  observed,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  process  to  throw  them  off  will  be  commencing 
This  process  must  be  assisted  by  keeping  up  the  powers 
of  the  system  by  stimulant  medicines  and  a  generous 
diet.  The  separation  of  the  eschars  will  be  greatly 
promoted  by  the  application  of  the  stimulus  of  heat  by 
means  of  cataplasms  frequently  renewed.  These  may 
be  made  of  milk  and  bread,  and  some  camphorated  spirit 
or  any  essential  oil  sprinkled  upon  the  surface.  '  Such 
means  need  only  be- continued  until  the  suppuration  is 
established,  v  *  \ 

After  Dr.  Kentish  had  supported  the  system  to  sup- 
puration, he  then  found  that  gradually  desisting  from 
his  stimulant  plan  diminished  the  secretion  of  pus,  and! 
wonderfully  quickened  the  healing  process. 

When  some  parts  are  destroyed,  there  must  be  others 
with  increased  action ;  and  in  this  case,  according  to 
Dr.  Kentish,  the  foregoing  mode  will  be  the  best  for 
restoring  the  living  parts,  and  promoting  the  separation 
of  the  dead  ones.  Suppuration  having  taken  place,  the 
exciting  of  the  system  by  any  thing  stimulant,  either 
by  food  or  medicine,  should  be  cautiously  avoided. 
Should  the  secretion  of  pus  continue  too  great,  gentle 
laxatives  and  a  spare  diet  are  indicated.  If  any  part, 
as  the  eyes  for  ipstance,  remain  weak,  with  a  tendency 
to  inflammation,  topical  bleedings,  or  small  quantities 
of  blood  taken  from  the  arm,  are  useful.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  the  new  skin,  camphorated  oil,  or 
camphorated  oil  and  lime-water  in  equal  parts,  are  good 
applications.  Wounds  of  this  kind  heal  very  fast, 
when  the  diminution  of  pus  is  prevented  by  attention 
to  diet ;  if  the  patient's  strength  require  support,  small 
doses  of  bark  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  some 
milk  will  answer  that  purpose,  without  quickening  the 
circulation  as  wine,  ale,  or  spirits  are  apt  to  do  Bv 
attention  to  these  principles  (continues  Dr.  Kentish)  "I 
ean  truly  assert  that  I  have  cured  very  many  extensive 
and  dangerous  burns  and  scalds  in  one,  two,  three  and 
tour  weeks,  which  in  the  former  method  would  have 
taken  as  many  months;  and  some  which  I  believe  to 
have  been  incurable  by  the  former  method 

After  explaining  his  principles,  Dr.  Kentish  takes  no- 
tice of  the  various  substances  which  have  commonly 
been  employed.  Of  these  he  would  chiefly  rely  on  alco- 
hol, liquor  ammonia?  subcarbonatis,  ether  (so  applied  as 
to  avoid  the  cooling  process  of  evaporation),  and  spirir 
of  turpentine.  '  F 

In  applying  these,  we  are  directed  to  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: the  injured  parts  are  to  be  bathed,  two,  or  three 
tunes  over,  with  spirits  of  wine,  spirits  of  wine  with 
camphor,  or  spirit  of  turpentine,  heated  by  standing  in 
hot  water.  After  this  a  liniment,  composed  of  the  cera- 
turn  resins  softened  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  is  to  be 
spread  on  soft  cloth,  and  applied.  This  liniment  is  to 
be  renewed  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and,  at  the 
second  dressing,  the  parts  are  to  be  washed  with  proof 
spirit,  or  audanum,  made  warm.  When  the  secretion 
oi  pus  takes  place,  milder  applications  must  be  made, 
till  the  cure  is  effected. 

The  yellow  ointment  stops  the  pores  of  the  cloth,  im- 
pedes evaporation,  and  thus  confines  the  effect  of  the- 
alcohol  to  the  hurnt  surface.  The  first  dressings  are 
to  remain  on  four-and-twenty  hours.  Dr.  Kentish  think* 
it  of  importance,  that  the  injured  surface  sV>6uid  be  left 

™es are  removed  be  q,Uite  ready-  before  tne  0l* 

a  time     emoved>  and  tnen  on'y  to  take  off  one  piece  at 

nrltiW^iSeld0,m  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  application 
of  alcohol,  or  that  of  oleum  terebinthina;.   The  inflam- 
matory action  vVill  be  found  diminished,  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Kentish's  principles,  the  exciting  means  should 
therefore  be  diminished.   Warm  proof  spirits,  or  lauda- 
num, may  be  substituted  for  the  alcohol,  and  the  un. 
guentum  resina?  flava?  is  ta  be  mixed  with  oleum  canmh 
instead  of  turpentine.   If  this  should  be  found  too  irri 
tatmg,  Dr.  Kentish  recommends  ceratum  plumbi  acptn 
lis,  or  cer.  calamina;.    Powdered  chalk  is  to  oe  u£x 
to  repress  the  growth  of  exuberant  granulations,  and  to 
|  absorb  the  pus.  In  the  cavities  of  separated escharj 
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and  in  the  furrows  between  sloughs  and  living  parts, 
he  introduced  powdered  chalk.  Then  a  plaster  is  ap- 
plied, and,  in  tedious  cases,  a  poultice  over  (be  plaster. 

With  respect  to  the  internal  treatment,  the  author  ob- 
serves, that  great  derangement  of  the  system  arises  in 
certain  persons  from  causes  which  in  others  produce 
no  effect ;  and  that  this  depends  on  a  difference  in  the 
degree  of  strength.  Hence,  he  concludes  that  as 
strength  resists  the  sympathetic  irritative  actions  of 
parts,  and  weakness  induces  them,  we  should,  in  all 
cases,  make  the  system  as  strong  as  we  can,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  In  considerable 
burns,  he  supposes  a  disproportion  of  action  to  take 
place  between  the  injured  parts  and  the  system  at 
large,  or  what  he  styles  a  solution  of  the  continuity  of 
action ;  and  that,  by"  a  law  of  the  system,  a  considera- 
ble commotion  arises,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
equilibrium,  or  enabling  the  constitution  to  take  on  the 
action  of  the  part.  Hence,  Dr.  Kentish  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  indication  is  to  restore  the  unity  of  action  of 
the  whole  system,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  throwing  it  into 
such  a  state  as  to  absorb  the  diseased  action,  and  then 
gradually  bring  down  the  whole  to  the  natural  stand- 
ard of  action  by  nicely  diminishing  the  exciting  powers. 
Ether  and  alcohol,  or  other  stimulants,  are  to  be  imme- 
diately given  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  injury ;  and 
repeated  once  or  twice  within  the  first  twelve  hours, 
and  afterward  wine  or  ale  is  to  be  ordered,  till  suppu- 
ration lakes  place,  when  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary 
to  excite  the  system. 

In  a  second  essay,  Dr.  Kentish  remarks,  that,  in  the 
first  species  of  burns,  in  which  the  action  of  the  part  is 
only  increased,  he  has  not  found  any  thing  better  for  the 
first  application  than  the  heated  oleum  terebinthinae  and 
ceratuin  resinfe,  thinned  with  the  same.  In  superficial 
burns,  when  the  pain  has  ceased,  he  considers  it  advisa- 
ble to  desist  from  this  application  in  about  four-and- 
-  twenty  hours,  and  use  at  the  second  dressing  a  digestive, 
sufficiently  thinned  with  common  oil,  beginning,  on  the 
third  day,  with  the  ceratum  laj>.  calaminaris.  This 
author  has  frequently  seen  secondary  inflammation  ex- 
cited by  the  remedy.  The  most  certain  remedy  for  this 
unpleasant  symptom  is  a  digestive  ointment  thinned 
■with  oil,  or  a  piaster  of  cerate,  and  over  that  a  large 
warm  poultice.  The  cerate  will  finish  the  cure.  Should 
there  be  much  uneasiness  of  the  system,  an  anodyne, 
proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  should  be  given. 

The  growth  of  fungus,  and  the  profuse  discharge  of 
matter,  are  to  be  repressed,  as  already  mentioned,  by 
sprinkling  powdered  chalk  on  the  surface,  and  by  the 
use  of  purgatives,  in  the  latter  stages.  The  chalk  must 
be  very  finely  levigated. 

Dr.  Kentish's  theories  are,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  vi- 
sionary :  they  may  amuse  the  fancy,  but  can  never  im- 
prove the  judgment.  They  are  nearly  unintelligible ; 
they  are  unsupported  by  any  sort  of  rational  evidence ; 
and,  as  being  only  the  dreams  of  a  credulous,  sportive 
imagination,  they  must  soon  decline  into  neglect,  if  not 
oblivion.  However,  in  making  these  remarks,  it  is  far 
front  my  intention  to  extend  the  same  animadversion  to 
the  mode  of  treatment  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Kentish, 
which  forms  a  question  which  cannot  be  determined  by 
reason,  but  by  experience. 

OF  DRESSING  BURNS  WITH  RAW  COTTON. 

In  America,  it  is  asserted  that  the  best  application  for 
superficial  burns  is  raw  cotton,  thinly  spread  out,  or 
carded,  and  put  directly  on  the  injured  part.— (See  Dal- 
ian on  the  Use  of  Cotton  in  Burns,  in  Potter's  Medical 
i.iiceum,  p.  22 ;  and  Gibson's  Institutes  and  Practice 
"jf  Surfer!,'  V-  62,  vol.  1,  Svo.  Philadelphia,  1824.) 
keel  ling  to  Professor  Gibson,  it  is  only  in  superficial 
burns  that  this  practice  answers  ;  but  Dr.  Anderson, 
of  Glasaow,  who  has  tried  it  on  a  large  scale,  represents 
it  as  applicable  to  injuries,  whether  occasioned  by  scald- 
w  nr  auual  fire,  whether  superficial  or  deep,  recent 
™  old  vesicated  or  sphacelated.  He  states,  that  it  has 
been  long  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek 
islands  One  of  its  advantages,  he  says,  is,  that,  except 
in  case's  of  deep  injury,  the  cure  is  always  accom- 

newal  of  other  kinds  of  w_ Dr 
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plying  the  cotton.    For  this  purpose,  it  should  be 


finely  carded,  and  disposed  in  narrow  fleeces,  so  thin  aa 
fo  bTtranslucent;  by'whTch  ^cans  .t  can  be  apphed  « 
successive  layers,  and  is  thus  made  to  fill  up  and  pro- 
Ke  moKgular  surfaces.  The  burnt  parts,  .f  re- 
sicated,  are  to  be  washed  with  tepid  water,  and  the  fluid 
evacuated  by  small  punctures.  Or,  if  more  deeply 
scorched,  they  may  be  bathed  with  a  spirituous  or  tur- 
pentine lotion.  The  cotton  is  then  applied,  layer  after 
layer,  until  the  whole  surface  is  not  only  covered,  but 
protected  at  every  point,  so  that  pressure  and  motion 
may  «ive  no  uneasiness.  On  some  parts,  it  will  ad- 
here without  a  bandage,  especially  when  there  is 
much  discharge ;  but,  in  general,  a  support  of  this  kind 
is  useful.  Where  the  vesications  have  been  broken, 
and  the  skin  is  abraded,  or  where  there  is  sphacelus, 
more  or  less  suppuration  always  ensues ;  and,  in  such 
cases,  Dr.  Anderson  admits,  the  discharge  may  be  so 
great  as  soon  to  soak  through  the  cotton,  and  become 
offensive,  particularly  in  summer,  so  that  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  soiled  portions.  This,  however, 
he  advises  to  be  done  as  sparingly  as  possifile,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  avoid  uncovering  or  disturbing  the  tender 
surface.— (Op.  cit.  p.  213.)  According  to  Dr.  Ander- 
son, there  appears  to  be  a  twofold  effect  from  this  kind 
of  treatment.  The  primary  effect  arises  from  the.  ex- 
elusion  of  the  air,  and  the  slowly  conducting  power  of 
cotton,  by  which  the  heat  of  the  part  is  retained,  while 
a  soft  and  uniformly  elastic  protection  from  pressure  it 
afforded.  The  secondary  effect,  he  says,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  sheath,  or  case,  formed  by  the  cotton,  ab- 
sorbing the  effused  serum  or  pus,  and  giving  the  best 
possible  substitute  for  the  lost  cuticle.  "  But  in  order 
that  the  full  benefit  may  be  derived  from  this  substitute, 
and  to  ensure  an  equable  and  continued  support  to  the 
tender  parts,  until  the  new  skin  is  formed,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  cotton  should  not  be  removed, 
except  under  particular  circumstances,  UntU  the  real 
cuticle  is  sufficiently  formed  to  bear  exposure."-(P. 
217.)  As  Dr.  Anderson  admits,  the  theory  is  of  littH 
consequence  ;  and  we  shall  not,  therefore,  criticise  it 
The  merit  of  the  practice  can  be  determined  only  by  ex- 
perience. We  have  noticed,  that  Gibson  restricts  the 
plan  to  superficial  burns  ;  and  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  in  other  cases  the  discharge  would  soon  convert 
the  unchanged  cotton  into  a  most  fetid  mass  of  scabs, 
putridity,  and  even  maggots,  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
his  statement  is  correct.  It  is  true,  the  fetor  may  bs 
counteracted  by  wetting  the  cotton  in  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime;  but  directly  this  is  done,  the  soft  elastie 
property  of  that  substance  is  lost,  and  the  method  is  not 
essentially  different  from  that  in  which  linen  and  lint 
are  applied,  after  being  wet  with  the  liniment  urn  ca'xis, 
or  other  fluid  applications  ;  and  would  equally  require 
frequent  change.  If  much  constitutional  irritation  be 
evinced  after  the  cotton  has  been  for  some  time  applied. 
Dr.  Anderson  confesses,  that  it  maybe  necessary  to  let 
out  the  discharge,  or  even  remove  the  cotton  altogether. 
"  We  are  then  to  be  guided  by  the  symptoms  and  ap- 
pearances, whether  to  reapply  the  same  dressings,  or 
first  restore  a  more  healthy  action  in  the  constitution. 
—(Op.  cit.  p.  218.) 

[The  "  exclusion  of  the  air"  is  the  title  indication  m 
the  treatment  of  burns ;  but  it  is  imperfectly  fulfilled  by 
the  carded  cotton.  In  superficial  burns,  salt  has  long 
been  a  domestic  application,  and  can  only  act  in  tnu 
way;  yet  when  the  part  is  completely  covered  with  a 
layer  of  salt,  the  relief  is  immediate,  and  in  superficial 
burns  is  permanent.  .  . 

Some  surgeons,  in  this  country,  treat  all  kinds  ot 
burns  on  the  refrigerant  plan ;  among  whom  Professor 
Davidge,  of  Maryland,  was  among  the  most  prominent. 
He  uniformly  directed  a  saturnine  solution  to  be  appued 
to  all  recent  burns,  and  persevered  in  until  the  acute 
inflammation  was  subdued,  when  he  used  Turner's  ce 
rate  as  the  subsequent  dressing.  Dr.  Kentish's  plan  is, 
however,  most  popular  in  this  country,  and  alcohol,  spi- 
rits of  turpentine,  and  the  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and 
lime-water  are  in  almost  universal  use. 

As,  however,  the  relief  afforded  in  bums  is  gcnerallj 
the  result  of  the  exclusion  of  the  air  from  the  raw  sur- 
face, the  modern  practice  introduced  on  the  continent 
of  covering  burns  with  wheat  flour,  or  other  fnrinaceous 
material,  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  immediate  in  it» 
action,  and  the  most  successful  in  its  results ;  and  tbi» 
application  is  adapted  to  every  species  of  bums,  "  whe- 
ther occasioned  by  scalding  or  actual  fire,  whether  s* 
perficial  or  deep,  recent  or  old,  vesicated  or  sphace- 
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iated."  In  the  most  desperate  bums,  where  the  injury 
is  extensive  and  the  destruction  of  the  cutis  almost  uni- 
versal, the  patient  is  unable  to  sustain  either  the-  refri- 
gerant treatment,  or  any  modification  of  Dr.  Kentish's 
plan.  In  these  shocking  cases,  if  the  flour  be  applied 
all  over  the  injured  surface  until  the  air  is  entirely  ex- 
cluded,, the  pain  is  almost  annihilated ;  and  from  the 
most  excruciating  torture,  the  patient  is  instantly  placed 
tmder  circumstances  of  comparative  comfort.  The 
flour  should  6e  repeatedly  applied,  and  persevered  in, 
until  the  acute  inflammation  is  removed,  or,  in  common 
parlance,  "  the  fire  is  out."  No  other  application  or 
dressing  will  be  necessary  until  the  acute  stage  is  past ; 
and  then  the  plan  of  Dr.  Kentish,  modified  according  to 
•he  circumstances  of  the  case,  will  be  found  adequate 
to  the  restoration  of  the  injured  surface,  however  ex-« 
tensive.  I  can  confidently  recommend  this  practice, 
having  witnessed  its  success  in  the  most  hopeless 
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eases.— jReese.1 

•The  cicatrix  of  a  burn  ffoften  of  great  extent,  and,  on 
this  account,  the  subsequent  absorption  of  the  granula- 
tions on  which  the  new  skin  is  formed  (aprocess  by  which 
the  magnitude  of  the  scar  is  afterward  lessened)  is  so  con- 
siderable, as  to  draw  the  neighbouring  parts  out  of  their 
natural  position,  and  occasion  the  most  unp'leasantkinds 
Of  deformity.   Thus,  burns  on  the  neck  are  apt  to  cause 
a  distortion  of  the  head,  or  even  draw  down  the  chin  to 
the  breast-bone ;  and.in  the  limbs,  such  contractions  as 
fix  the  joints  in  one  immoveable  position.   Simply  di- 
viding these  contractions  again  mostly  fails  altogether, 
or  only  produces  very  partial  and  temporary  relief,  as, 
after  the  cicatrization  -Is  completed,  the  newly  formed 
parts  are  absorbed,  and  the  contraction  recurs.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  proposal  was  made,  by  my  friend  Mr 
Earle,  to  cut  away  the  whole  of  the  cicatrix,  and  then 
bring  the  edges  of  the  skin"  as  much  towards  each  other 
as  possible,  in  the  transverse  direction,  with  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster.   In  one  case,  in  which,  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  upper  arm,  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the 
wrist,  a  firm  tense  cicatrix  of  an  almost  horny  consist- 
ence extended,  which  kept  the  elbow  immoveably  bent 
to  a  right  angle,  this  gentleman  performed  such  an  ope- 
ration.  After  removing  the  cicatrix,  the  flexor  muscles 
at  first  made  some  resistance  to  the  extension  of  the 
hmb;  but  by  degrees  they  yielded,  and  the  arm  was 
brought  nearly  to  a  right  line.  The  whole  limb  was 
*ept  in  tlus  position  by  means  of  a  splint  and  bandage 
In  the  end,  the  contraction  was  cured,  and  the  use°of 
the  limb  restored. "-(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p 
9o,  •He.)  'r 
Probably,  as  this  patient  was  a  young  growing  sub- 
ject, only  six  years  of  age,  the  operation  would  have 
proved  equally  successful,  if  a  simple  division  of  the 
•ontracted  skin  had  been  made,  and  the  arm  kept  ex- 
tended for  a  length  of  time  by  the  use  of  a  splint.  It  is 
Hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  cutting  a  large  cica- 
eatnx  entirely  away,  must  always  be  a  severe,  and 
sometimes  a  dangerous  operation ;  therefore,  the  avoid- 
ance of  it,  if  possible,  cannot  but  be  desirable.— (See  B 
Bell's  System  of  Surgery.  Medical  Facts  and  Observa- 
U0ns,vul.  %    J.Seddlot,  de  Ambustione  Theses,  Mo 
Pansns   1781.    Richter's  AnfangsgrHnde  der  Wun- 
iurineykunst,  b.  1.    EurleS  Essay  on  the  Means  of 
ksscniogthc  Effects  of  Fire  on  the  Human  Body,  6vo. 
■Ifiid-  1  iW.   Kentish's  two  Essays  vn  Burns,  the' first 
•f  which  was  published  in  1798.  Robert  Ly all,  in  Ed,n 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  -vol.  7.  p.  313.-  Hedin,  Diss. 
*"»ens  Observations  circa  vulnera  ex ,  combustione, 
'  V.";  U''saU^  18«4-    J.arrey,  Md  moires  de  Chirur- 
i;l  rt  taYCi  *■ J'  p-  y3-96-    B°ier<  T**iti  des  Mala- 
R,,„       w  V       Ib0-  i  ^ades  Dickinson,  Remarks  on 

IteZaUf  tllC  *TS  "f  ^  "lJi'Ct""1'  ^SSSZ  by 
/>„.„..,„/       I     ,    '-vo-  Jjona.  lolri.    lectures  on  In- 
?'°5$ol ■'»*"  rir,son,p.  585,  6rc.  £,/,„.!«  3. 
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onesof  the  upper  and  low^eM^'tteSS?  I 
part,  they  lie  under  tendons.   Mr.  Brod,e  comprehends 
ata  under  the  same  head,  the  fnembranes X,ng?he 
•heaths  of  tendons,  as  they  have  th9  same  structure  ! 
and  perform  a  similar  office.  To*  celebrated Dr A 


Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  published  a  very  lull  account  of 
the  bursa;  mucosa;  and  their  diseases.  These  parts 
are  naturally  filled  with  an  oily  kind  of  fluid,  the  use 
of  which  is  to  lubricate  surfaces,  upon  which  tire  ten- 
dons play  in  their  passage  over  joints.  In  the  healthy 
state,  this  fluid  is  so  small  in  quantity,  that  it  cannot 
be  seen  without  opening  the  membrane  containing  it  ■ 
but  occasionally  such  an  accumulation  takes  place' 
that  very  considerable  swellings  are  (he  consequence* 
Tumours  of  this  sort  are  often  produced  by  bruises 
and  spraius ;  and  now  and  then  by  rheumatic  affec- 
tions. They  are  not  often  attended  with  much  pain, 
though  in  some  cases  it  is  very  acute,  when  pressure 
,js  made  with  the  fingers.  The  tumours  yield,  in  a 
certain  degree,  to  pressure;  but  they  rise  again,  with 
an  appearance  of  elasticity  not  remarked  in  other 
sorts  of  swellings.  At  first  they  appear  to  be  circum- 
scribed, and  confined  to  a  small- extent  of  the  joint; 
but  sometimes  the  fluid  forming  them  is  so  abundant 
that  they  extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  limb.  The  skin  when  not  inflamed  retains  its 
usual  colour. 

In  this  morbid  state  or  the  bursa;  mucosa;,  they  con  ■ 
tain  different  kinds  of  fluids,  according  to  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  When  the  tumour  depends  on  a  rheumatic 
affection  the  contents  are  ordinarily  very  fluid,  They 
are  thicker  when  the  cause  is  of  a  scrofulous  nature 
When  the  disease  is  the  consequence  of  a  bruise  or 
sprain,  the  effused  fluid  often  contains  hard  concre- 
tions, and  as  it  were  cartilaginous  ones,  which  are 
sometimes  quite  loose,  and  more  or  less  numerous. 
Mr.  Brodie  states,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of 
small  melon-seeds,  arid  are  not  unusual  when  the  in- 
flammation is  of  long  standing.  Such  substances  may 
frequently  be  felt  with  the  fingers. 

In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  inflammation  of 
the  bursa;  mucosae  occasion?  an  increased  secretion  of 
synovia.  In  other  cases  the  bursa  isf  distended  with  a 
somewhat  turbid  serum,  containing  floating  portions 
of  coagulable  lymph.  The  inflammation  sometimes 
leads  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess ;  and  occasionally 
the  membrane  of  the  bursa  becomes  thickened,  and 
converted  into  a  grisly  substance.  Mr.  Brodie  has  seen 
it  at  least  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  a  small  cellu- 
lar cavity  in  the  centre  containing  synovia.  In  other 
instances,  however,  though  the  inflammation  has  lasted 
a  considerable  time,  the  membrane  of  the  bursa  retains 
nearly  its  original  structure. -(Pathological  and  Sur- 
gical Obs.  on  the  Joints,  p.  351,  ed.  2.) 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  disease  mav  be 
the  consequence  of  pressure,  or  other  local  injury  -  the 
abuse  of  mercury;  rheumatism,  or  other  constitutional 
affection  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  complaint  is  fre- 
quently joined  with  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  joints.-iSee  Joints.)  Sometimes  it  has 
the  form  of  an  acute,  but  more  commonly  that  of  a 
chronic  inflammation. 

miJKn'IK  swe"in^  are  Pot  very  Paii>ful.  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  disperse  them,  by  . warm  applications 
friction  (particularly  with  camphorated  mercurial  oint- 

Rm  Khr  W,1SterS'  kept  open  witn  the  savin  cerate 
But  if  these  tumours  should  become  very  painful,  and 

ODen^it^  %T  met£°ds'  Dr-  MonroVecommenaa 
opening  them    This  author  was  continually  alarmed 

tie!  of  rtah°n/he  ba„d  tffects  of  air  admitted  into  cavi- 
nnpnrn!-  ,t  1dy;  and  hence>">  the  operation,  even  ill 
r£  h^S..      UrS*  mucos^  he  is  very  particular  in  di- 

3£2?,g  'IT1  the  skin'  not  t0  be  made  ^me- 
diately opposite  that  made  in  the  sac 

III  the  beginning,  Mr.  Brodie  recommends  the  use  of 
eeches  and  cold  lotions;  and  afterward,  that  of  blis- 
ters or  stimulating  liniments  In  particular  eases,  he 
says,  these  means  should  be  combined  with  such  con 
stitutional  remedies  as  circumstances  indicate.  When 
tne  disease  is  of  long  standing,  the  preternatural  secre 
tion  of  the  fluid  will  often  continue  after  the  inflamma- 
tion has  entirely  subsided.  If  blisters  now  fail  in  pro- 
curing its  absorption,  Mr.  Brodie  recommends  friction - 
and  if  this  be  unavailing,  he  considers  it  advisable  to 
discharge  the  fluid  by  a  puncture.  The  presence  of 
loose  substances  in  the  bursa,  he  thinks,  may  of  them- 
selves keep  up  a  collection  of  fluid. 

Dr.  Monro  met  with  cases  in  which  amputation  be- 
came indispensable,  in  consequence  of  the  terrible 
symptoms  brought  on  by  opening  a  bursa  mucosa 

On  account  of  such  evil  consequences,  which  are 
imputed  to  the  air,  tho«:gh  they  would  as  oaen  arise 
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were  the  same  practice  pursued  til  a  situation  in  which 
no  air  could  have  access  at  all,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  pass  a  seton  through  the  swelling,  and  to  re- 
move the  silk,  after  it  has  remained  just  long  enough  to 
excite  inflammation  of  the  cyst,  when  an  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  unite  the  oppositasides  of  the  cavity  by  pressure. 

This  practice  is  sometimes  approved  of  by  Mr.  Bro- 
die  on  other  grounds:  he  has  noticed,  that  alter  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  bursa  has  been  converted  into 
an  abscess,  and  this  has  been  cured,  no  fluid  gene- 
rally collects  there  again.  Hence,  he  has  some- 
times been  induced  to  pass  into  the  puncture  a  seton 
or  tent,  or  (what  he  deems  better)  the  blunt  end  of  a 
probe,  for  the  irritation  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bursa.  This  practice  I  tried  very  successfully  on  a 
youn<r  woman  who  was  under  my  care  last  year.  I 
punctured  the  bursa  below  the  patella,  and  discharged 
about  an  ounce  of  fluid,  resembling  white  of  egg.  Ihe 
disease  had  existed  several  months,  and  the  bursa  was 
much  thickened.  I  kept  the  puncture  open  about  ten 
days,  during  which  time  there  was  a  discharge  from  it 
of  the  same  kind  of  fluid  without  any  tendency  to  sup- 
puration. I  , therefore  introduced  a  tent  into  the  opeu- 
ing,  by  which  means  the  necessary  degree  of  inflam- 
mation was  excited,  the  bursa  suppurated,  and  the  dis- 
ease was  soon  permanently  cured,  without  any  severe 
symptoms.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  Mr.  Brodie  to 
lie  perfectly  right  in  cautioning  surgeons  against  the 
indiscriminate  adoption  of  this  practice.  Inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  a  large  bursa  (he  says)  sometimes 
disturb  the  constitution  so  much,  that  it  might  be  pru- 
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dent  merely  to  make  a  puncture,  and  keep  the  patient 
afterward  perfectly  quiet.  He  mentions  a  diseased 
bursa  mucosa,  which  he  had  seen  between  the  lower 
angle  of  the  scapula  and  the  latissimus  dors.,  and  which 
was  not  much  less  than  a  man's  head.  In  this  case, 
death  followed  the  constitutional  disturbance  excited 
by  a  puncture  and  the  seton.  In  another  example,  seen 
by  this  judicious  sdrgeon,  where  the  patient  was  in 
bad  health,  and  the  due  observance  of  quietude  was 
neglected,  puncturing  a  diseased  bursa  mucosa  was 
soon  followed  by  death.-(Op.  at.  p.  360.) 

One  or  two  similar  cases,  which  happened  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  have  alsp  been  communicated 
to  me.  In  some  instances,  the  making  of  too  free  an 
incision  into  the  bursa  mucosa  has  been  followed  by 
extensive  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  whole  lihib, 
ending  in  death. 

When  the  coats  of  a  bursa  mucosa  are  much  thick 
ened,  and  cannot  be  restored  to  their  natural  condition, 
Mr.  Brodie  says,  that  the  Trtirsa,  if  superficially  situ- 
ated, may  be  removed  with  as  much  facility  as'an  en- 
cysted tumour.  This  practice,  however,  he  has  only  as 
yet  applied  to  the  bursa  between  the  patella  and  the  skin, 
though  he  entertains  no  doubt  of  there  being  other  Su- 
perficial bursa?  which  would  also  safely  admit  of  removal. 

Consult  Monro's  Description  of  all  the  Bursa;  Mu- 
cosa!, <V-e.  with,  remarks  on  their  accidents  and  diseases, 
ire.  /of.  Edin.  1788.  C.  M.  Koch,  De  Morbis  Bursa- 
rum  t.endinum  viucosarum.  And,  particularly,  B.  65 
Brodie's  Pathological  and  Surgical  Obscnutftons  on 
the  Joi7its,  chap.  9,  erf.  2,  8vo.  Load.  1822. 
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f  JESAREAN  OPERATION.  Called  also  Hystero- 
^  tomia,  from  baripa,  uterus,  and  ro/Lirj,  sectio. 
Pliny,  book  7,  chap.  9,  of  his  Natural  History,  gives  us 
the  etymology  of  this  operation.  "  Auspicatius  (says 
he)  enectd  parente  gignuntur,  sicut  Scipio  Africanus 
prior  natus,  primusque  Cmsar  a  cmso  matris  utero 
iictus ;  qud  de  causd  cmsones  appellati.  Simili  modo 
natus  est  Manlius  qui  Cartkaginem  cum  exercitu  in- 
travit." 

From  this  passage  we  are  to  infer  that  the  Cesarean 
operation  is  extremely  ancient,  though  no  description 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus, 
Paulus  JEgineta,  or  Albucasis.  The  earliest  account 
of  it  in  any  medical  work,  is  that  in  the  Chirurgia 
Guidonis  de  Cauliaco,  published  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Here,  however,  the  practice  is 
only  spoken  of  as  proper  after  the  death  of  the  mother, 
and  is  alleged  to  have  been  adopted  only  at  such  a 
conjuncture  in  the  case  of  Julius  Cssar.— (See  Cap.  de 
Extractione  Fcetus.)  Vigo,  who  was  bor/i  towards1 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  takes  no  notice  of  the 
Cesarean  operation  ;  and  Pare,  who  greatly  improved 
the  practice  of  midwifery,  thinks  this  measure  only 
allowable  on  women  who  die  undelivered.— (De  Homi- 
nus  Generatione,  cap.  31.)  Rousset,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Pare,  collected  the  histories  of  several 
«ases,  in  which  the  operation  is  said  to  have  been  suc- 
cessfully performed ;  and,  after  the  publication  of  these, 
the  subject  excited  more  general  interest. 

By  the  Cmsarean  operation  is  commonly  understood 
that  in  which  the  fcetus  is  taken  out  of  the  uterus,  by 
an  incision  made  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen 
and  womb.  The  term,  however,  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  is  applied  to  three  different  proceedings. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  the  incision  wliich 
is  occasionally  practised  in  the  cervix  uteri,  in  order  to 
facilitate  delivery ;  but  this  particular  method  is  named 
the  vaginal  Cmsarean  operation,  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  it  from  the  former,  which  is  frequently 
called,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  abd'iminal  Cmsarean 
operation.  With  these  cases  we  have  also  to  class 
the  incision  which  is  made  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men for  the  extraction  of  the  fcetus,  when,  instead  of 
being  situated  in  the  uterus,  it  lies  in  the  cavity  of  l.he 
peritoneum,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  womb, 
or  in  the  ovary,  or  Fallopian  tube,  in  consequence  of 
an  extra-uterine  conception. 

VAUINAL  CESAREAN  OPERATION. 

malformation,  or  a  preternatural  position  of 


the  cervix  uten,may  render  this  practice  indispensable. 
A  scirrhous  hardness  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  the 
most  frequent.  When  the  induration  is  such  that  the 
cervix  cannot  be  dilated,  and  the  patient  is  exhausting 
herself  with  unavailing  eflbrts,  the  parts  should  be 
divided  in  several  directions  This  has  been  success- 
fully done  under  various  circumstances.  Cases  have 
been  met  with,  in  which  the  cervix  uteri  presented  no 
opening  at  all ;  and  yet  the  preceding  operation  proved 
quite  effectual.  Such  is  the  example  which  Dr.  Sim- 
son  bas  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Essays.  A  woman,  forty  years  of  age,  became  preg- 
nant, after  recovering  from  a  difficult  labour,  in  which 
the  child  had  remained  several  days  in  the  passage. 
She  had  been  in  labour  sixty  hours ;  but  the  neck  of  the 
womb  had  no  tendency  to  dilate.  Dr.  Simeon,  per- 
ceiving that  its  edges  were  adherent,  and  left  no  open- 
ing between  them,  determined  to  practise  an  incision, 
with  the  aid  of  a  speculum  uteri.  The  bistoury  pene- 
trated to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch(  before  it  got  quite 
through  the  substance  which  it  had  to  divide,  and 
wliich  seemed  as  hard  as  cartilage.  As.  the  opening 
did  not  dilate,  in  the  efforts  which  the  woman  made,  it 
became  necessary  to  introduce  a  narrow  bistoury  on 
the  finger,  in  order  to  cut  this  kind  of  ring  in  various 
directions.  There  was  no  hemorrhage;  and  the  only 
additional  suffering  which  the  patient  encountered, 
arose  from  the  distention  of  the  vagina.  As  the  child 
was  dead,  Dr.  Simson  perforated  the  head,  in  order  te 
render  the  delivery  more  easy. 

Strong  convulsions  at  the  moment  of  parturition, 
may  create  a  necessity  for  the  vaginal  Caesarean  ope- 
ration. These  sometimes  subside  as  soon  as  the  mem- 
branes are  ruptured  and  the  waters  discharged,  so  as 
to  lessen  the  distention  of  the  womb.  However,  if  the 
convulsions  were  to  continue,  and  the  cervix  uteri 
were  sufficiently  dilated,  the  child  should  be  extracted 
with  the  forceps  or  by  the  feet,  according  to  the  kind 
of  presentation.  On  this  subject  Baudeloque  has  re- 
corded a  fact,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Surgery  by  Dubocq,  professor  of  suraery  at  Tou- 
louse. The  woman  was  fbrty  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  in  convulsions  twevdays.  She  was  so  alarmingly 
pale,  that  she  coujd  scarcely  be  known.  Her  pulse 
was  feeble  and  almost  extinct,  and  her  extremities 
were  cold  and  covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration. 
The  edges  of  the  opening,  wliich  was  about  as  large 
as  a  crqwn  piece,  felt,  as  it  were,  callous ,  and  hardlT 
had  this  a|>erture  been  dilated,  when  delivery  took 
place  spontaneously    The  child  was  dead.  Theaymp- 
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'4oms  were  appeased,  and  the  woman  experienced  a 

•perfect  recovery.  Another  case,  in  which  the  indurated 
cervix  uteri  was  successfully  divided,  is  recorded  by 
Lambron,  a  surgeon  at  Orleans.— (See  Diet,  des  Sci- 
«tuesmd.t.23,p.2Sf7.\  , »  • 

A  considerable  obliquity  of  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
combined  with  a  pelvis  of  small  dimensions,  may  also 
be  a  reason  for  the  performance  of  the  vaginal  Ce- 
sarean operation.  Not  that  such  obliquity  always  oc- 
casions that  of  the  rest  of  the  uterus ;  nor  is  the  neck 

•of  this  viscus  invariably  directed  towards  that  side  of 
the  pelvis  which  is  opposite  to  its  fundus,  although 
this  is  sometimes  the  case.  In  the  latter  circumstance, 
■as  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  do  not  produce  a  dila- 
tation of  its  cervix,  which  rests  upon  the  bones  of  the 

•pelvis,  the  adjacent  part  of  that  organ  is  dilated  and 
pushed  from  above  downwards,  so  as  to  present  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  round  smooth  tumour,  without  any 
appearance  of  an  aperture.  Such  a  case  may  have 
fatal  consequences.  Baudeloque  furnishes  us  with  an 
instance.  A  woman  in  her  first  pregnancy,  not  being 
able  to  have  the  attendance  of  the  accoucheur,  whom 
she  wished,  put  herself  under  the  care  of  a  midwife, 
who  let  her  continue  in  labour-pains  during  three  days. 
When  the  accoucheur  came,  on  being  sent  for  again, 
the  child's,head  presented  itself  in  the  vagina  covered 
with  the  womb.  The  portion  of  the  uterus  which  in- 
cluded the  foetus,  was  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  The 
os  tincae  was  situated  backwards  towards  the  sacrum, 
hardly  dilated  to  (he  breadth  of  a  penny-piece,  and  the 
waters  had  been  discharged  a  long  time.  The  patient 
was  bled,  and  emollient  clysters  were  administered. 
All  sorts  of  fomentations  were  employed.  She  was 
laid  upon  her  back  with  the  pelvis  considerably  raised. 
The  accoucheur  had  much  difficulty  in  supporting  the 
head  of  the  child,  and  keeping  it  from  protruding  at 
the  vulva,  enveloped  as  it  was  in  the  uterus.  Notwith- 
standing such  assistance,  the  patient  died. 

So  fatal  an  event,  says  Sabatier,  might  have  been 
prevented,  by  making  the  woman  lip  upon  the  side  op- 
posite the  deviation  of  the  uterus,  and  employing  pres- 
•  sure  from  above.  If  these  proceedings  had  failed  in 
-bringing  the  os  tine*  towards  the  centre  of  the  pelvis, 
this  opening  might  have  been  brought  into  such  posi- 
tion by  means  of  the  finger,  in  the  interval  of  the  pains, 
and  kept  so  until  it  were  sufficiently  dilated  for  the 
membranes  to  protrude. 

This  is  what  was  done  by  Baudeloque  in  one  case, 
where  the  womb  inclined  forwards  and  to  the  right. 
The  os  tineas  was  situated  backwards.  The  waters 
escaped  and  the  head  advanced  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  pelvis,  included  in  a  portion  of  uterus  The  whole 
of  the  spherical  tumour  which  presented  itself  could 
be  felt  with  the  finger;  but  no  opening  was  distinguish- 
able ;  and  the  swelling  might  also  be  seen  on  separat- 
ing the  labia  from  each  other  and  opening  the  entrance 
of  the  vagina.  It  became  necessary  to  keep  the  patient 
continually  in  bed,  and  to  have  the  finger  incessantly 
introduced ;  but  she  was  not  sufficiently  docile  to  sub- 
mit to  such  treatment.  Fortunately,  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  two  officers  of  justice,  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  commencement  of  the  labour,  had  the  effect  of 
making  her  more  manageable.  It  was  time  for  her 
to  become  so ;  for  the  uterus  had  now  become  tense, 
Ted,  and  painful.  The  abdomen  was  also  so  tender, 
that  it  could  scarcely  bear  the  contact  of  the  clothes. 
Febrile  symptoms  had  begun,  and  the  ideas  were  be- 
ginning to  be  confused.  Baudeloque  made  her  lie 
down ;  and  he  pressed  with  one  hand  on  the  abdomen, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  uterus,  while  with  the 
other  he  pushed  the  head  a  little  way  back,  in  order 
that  he  might  reach  the  os  tinea;,  which  he  now 
brought  with  his  finger  towaTds  the  centre  of  the  pelvis, 
and  kept  there  for  some  time.  The  efforts  of  the  pa- 
tient being  thus  encouraged,  she  was  delivered  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  infant  was  of  a  thriv- 
ing description,  and  the  case  had  a  most  favourable 
termination. 

When  the  obliquity  of  the  uterus  is  such,  that  theos 
tinea;  cannot  be  found,  and  the  mother  and  ftetus  are 
both  in  danger  of  perishing,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prac- 
titioner to  open  the  portion.of  the  womb  ,that  projects 
towards  the  vulva.  Lauvcrjat  met  with  a  case  of  this 
description  in  his  practice,  a  woman,  pregnant  with 
■her  first  child,  suffered  such  extreme  pain  in  her  labour 
that  Lauv.erjat  was  solicited  to  ascertain  the  real  state 
of  things.   He  was  surprised  to  find  the  vulva  com- 


pletely occupied  by  a  body  which  even  protruded  ex 
ternally  and  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  ex- 
cept during  the  labour-pains.  In  examining  this  tumour 
he  could  only  find  at  its  circumference  a  cul-de-sac, 
half  an  inch  deep,  without  any  aperture  through  which 
the  child  could  pass.  Other  practitioners,  who  were 
consulted  about  this  extraordinary  case,  were  also 
anxious  to  learn  what  had  happened.  They  found  in 
the  tumour  a  laceration,  which  only  affected  a  part  of 
the  thickness  of  its  parietes.  This  laceration  was 
deemed  the  proper  place  for  making  an  incision.  The 
operation  having  been  done,  the  finger  was  passed  into 
the  cavity  in  which  the  child  was  contained.  A  large 
quantity  of  turbid  fluid  was  discharged.  The  child 
presented  and  passed  through  the  opening,  with  a  tri- 
vial laceration  on  the  right  side.  Lauverjat,  having 
passed  his  hand  into  the  utherus,  was  unable  to  find 
either  the  ps  tinea?  or  the  cervix.  No  particular  indis- 
position ensued,  and  the  lochia  were  discharged  through 
the  woundi  which  gradually  closed.  In  the  course  of 
two  months  the  os  tincae  and  neck  of  the  uterus  were 
in  their  natural  position  again.— (Lauverjat,  Nouvelle 
M  thode  de  pratiquer  V Operation  Ctsarienne.  Paris, 

i78a) 

When  the  case  is  a  scirrhous  induration  of  the  cer 
vix  uteri,  or  a  laceration  of  the  parietes  of  this  viscus 
at  the  place  where  it  projects  into  the  vagina,  the  va- 
ginal Caesarean  operation  is  attended  with  no  difficulty, 
It  is  performed  with  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  the  blade 
of  which  is  wrapped  round  with  lint  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  point.  The  instrument  is  to  be  introduced,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  index  finger,  into  the  opening 
presented  by  the  uterus,  and  the  aperture  is  to  be  pro- 
perly enlarged  from  within  outwards,  in  various  direc- 
tions. But  when  the  scirrhous  hardness  of  the  cervix 
presents  no  opening  at  all,  or  when  the  part  of  the  ute- 
rus projecting  in  the  vagina  is  entire,  the  incision 
should  be  made  from  without  inwards,  with  the,  same 
kind  of  knife.  Too  much  caution  cannot  be  used  in 
introducing  the  instrument,  in  order  that  no  injury 
may  be  done  to  the  child,  which  lies  directly  beyond 
the  substance  which  is  to  be  divided.  No  general  di- 
rection can  here  be  offered,  except  that  of  proceeding 
slowly,  and  of  keeping  the  index  finger  extended  along 
the  back  of  the  knife,  so  that  it  may  be  immediately 
known  when  the  substance  of  the  womb  is  cut  through, 
into  the  cavity  of  which  the  finger  ought  to  pass  as 
soon  as  the  knife.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  extend 
or  multiply  the  incisions,  the  cutting  instrument  should 
be  regulated  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  same  finger. 
The  cervix  uteri  having  been  divided,  the  expulsion  of 
the  child  is  either  to  be  left  to  nature,  or  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  ordinary  means.  The  operation  that,  has 
been  described  requires  no  dressings.  If  the  bleeding 
should  prove  troublesome,  we  are  recommended  to 
apply  to  the  incision  a  dossil  of  lint  wet  with  vinegar 
or  spirit  of  wine.— (See  Sabatier,  Medecine  Opiratoire, 
t.  1.)  The  chief  object  would  here  be  to  prevent  adhe- 
sions between  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  vagina.— (Diet,  des  Sciences  Mtd.  t.  23. 
p.  298.) 

ABDOMINAL  CESAREAN  OPERATION. 

This  is  a  far  more  serious  operation  than  that  which, 
has  just  now  been  treated  of,  and  is  the  proceeding  to 
which  the  term  Caesarean  operation  is  more  particularly 
applied. 

There  are  three  cases  in  which  this  operation  may 
be  necessary.  1.  When  the  foetus  isalive  and  the  mo- 
ther dead,  either  in  labour,  or  the  last  two  months  of 
pregnancy.  2.  When  the  fretus  is  dead,  but  cannot  be 
delivered  in  the  usual  way,  on  account  of  the  deformity 
of  the  mother,  or  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  child. 
3.  When  both  the  mother  and  child  are  living,  but  de- 
livery cannot  take  place  from  the  same  causes,  as  in 
the  second  example. 

In  many  instances,  both  mother  and  child  have  lived 
after  the  Caesarean  operation,  and  the  mother  even  b<»  ne 
children  afterward.— (See  Heister's  Institutes  of  Sur 
gery,  chap.  113.  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chirurgie,  l.  l,p. 
623,  t.  2,  p\  308,  in  Ato.  Edin.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  5,  art. 
37,  38.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  179. 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9  and  1 1,  c.)  Very  recently 
an  example  has  been  recorded,  in  which  Dr.  Miiller,  of 
Lowenburg,  in  Silesia,  performed  the  Ctesarean  sec- 
tion, and  saved  both  the  mother  and  the  child.- (Maga- 
zinfar  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  1828;  b.  28,  p.  146.) 
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An  instance  of  similar  success  is  reported  by  C.  IT. 
Grael'e. — (Journ.  fur  Chirurgie.  Ac  b.  9,  s.  I.)  Two 
successful  cases,  in  which  both  women  arid  children 
were  operated  on  at  the  hospital  of  Maestricht,  by  M. 
Bosch.— (Jiibl.  Med.  1823.)  And  in  a  valuable  periodical 
work,  one  example  is  reported  from  Hufeland's  Jour- 
nal, where  the  mother  and  twins  were  all  saved  by  the 
operation.— (See  Quarterly  Journ.  of  Foreign  Medicine, 
4-c.  vol.  4,  p.  625.) 

The  most  extraordinary  case  of  Caesarean  operation 
on  record,  is  one  performed  by  a  negro  girl  on  herself, 
who  recovered.— (See  New-York  Med.  and  Physical 
Journ.  March,  1823.)  Dr.  Mosely  mentions  the  case 
of  a  negro  woman  at  Jamaica,  who  opened  her  side 
with  a  butcher's  knife,  and  extracted  a  child,  which 
died  of  locked-jaw.  The  woman  recovered.— (See  Ry- 
an's Manual  of  Midwifery,  p.  280.) 

In  England,  the  operation  has  been  attended  with 
remarkably  ill  success  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  one 
unequivocal  example,  in  which  the  mother  has  here 
survived  the  true  Caesarean  operation.  In  the  third 
edition  of  this  work,  indeed,  I  referred  to  the  case  re- 
corded by  Mr.  James  Barlow,  of  Chorley,  Lancashire, 
who  made  an  incision  into  the  abdomen,  extracted  a 
dead  child,  and  saved  the  mother's  life.— (See  Medical 
Records  and  Researches,  p.  154,  1798 ;  also,  J.  Barlow's 
Essays  on  Surgery  and  Midwifery.)  My  friend  Dr. 
Gooch,  however,  having  obligingly  communicated  to 
me  his  doubts,  and  those  of  Dr.  Hull,  respecting  the 
reality  of  an  incision  having  been  made  in  this  instance 
into  the  uterus,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  perfect  conviction  of  the  more  correct 
view  of  the  case  taken  by  these  physicians.  ''•  I  sus- 
pected from  the  first  (says  Dr.  Hull),  that  Mr.  Barlow 
was  deceived  in  this  case,  from  the  account  he  gave  of 
the  remarkable  thinness  of  the  uterus.  And  I  had 
formed  an  opinion,  that  the  child  had  escaped  through 
a  laceration  of  the  uterus  into  the  abdomen,  enveloped 
in  the  secundines,  and  that  he  had  merely  divided  the, 
membranes,  when  he  fancied  he  had  divided  the  uterus." 
Dr.  Hull  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  confirmation  of 
his  own  sentiments  by  those  of  Mr.  Howarden,  a  very 
intelligent  practitioner  at  Blackrod,  who  assisted  at  the 
operation.  In  fact,  the  particulars  stated  by  this  gen- 
tleman leave  no  doubt,  that  the  foetus  had  escaped 
through  a  laceration  of  the  uterus  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. —(See  HulPs  Defence  of  the  Cesarean  Ope- 
ration, A-c.  p.  72.)  The  case  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  D. 
Stewart  (see  Edin.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  5),  where  the 
labour  had  endured  twelve  days,  and  the  life  of  the 
mother  was  saved,  after  the  dead  foetus  had  been  ex- 
tracted by  a  midwife,  was  also  probably  of  the  same 
nature  :  at  all  events,  the  want  of  authentic  particulars, 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  operation  having  been 
done  by  a  woman,  leave  the  true  nature  of  the  case 
questionable. 

If,  therefore,  when  we  speak  of  the  Caesarean  ope- 
ration, we  mean  that  in  which  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen and  those  of  the  uterus  are  divided  by  the  sur- 
geon, and  the  foetus  extracted,  I  believe,  that  as  far  as 
ihc  history  of  the  practice  extends  in  this  country,  it 
cannot  be  said,  that  the  mother  has  ever  recovered 
after  such  a  proceeding ;  though,  some  years  ago,  a  cal- 
culation was  made,  that  the  operation  had  been  done 
not  less  than  eighteen  times  in  Great  Britain  ;  and 
since  then  it  has  been  repeated  in  several  instances 
with  the  same  ill  success. — (See  Henderson's  Case,  in 
Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  17.)  It  is  said  now, 
indeed,  to  have  been  performed  about  thirty  times  in 
the  British  dominions. — (See  Ryan's  Manual  of  Mid- 
wifery, p.  270.)  Several  of  the  children,  however,  are 
stated  to  have  been  saved.  And  in  the  case  operated 
upon  in  April.  1826,  by  Mr.  Crichton,  of  Dundee,  the 
infant  was  preserved,  though  the  mother  sunk  eight 
hours  after  the  operation.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Sur- 
gical Journ.  No.  96,  p.  54.)  On  the  continent,  the 
practice  has  proved  infinitely  more  successful ;  for 
of  231  cases  of  this  operation  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  medicine,  139  are  said  to  have  terminated  success 
fully. — (Kellie  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  vol- 
8,  p.  17.)  No  doubt,  the  ill  success  of  the  Caesarean 
operation  in  England  was  correctly  explained  by  Dr. 
Hull :  "  In  France,  and  some  other  nations  upon  the 
European  continent,  the  Caesarean  operation  has  been, 
end  continues  to  be,  performed  where  British  practi- 
tioners do  not  think  it  indicated-  it  is  also  had  recourse 
to  early,  before  the  strength  of  the  mother  has  been 
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exhausted  by  the  long  continuance  and  frequent  rep*, 
tition  of  tormenting,  though  unavailing  pains,  and  be- 
fore her  life  is  endangered  by  the  accession  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  abdominal  cavity.  From  tins  view  of 
the  matter,  we  may  reasonably  expect,  that  recoveries 
will  be  more  frequent  in  France  thah  in  England  and 
Scotland,  where  the  reverse  practice  obtains.  And  ii 
is  from  such  cases  as  these,  in  which  it  is  employed 
in  France,  that  the  value  of  the  operation  ought  to  be 
appreciated.  Who  would  be  sanguine  in  his  expecta- 
tion of  a  recovery  under  such  circumstances,  as  it  has 
generally  been  resorted  to  in  this  country,  namely, 
where  the  female  has  laboured  for  years  under  mpla- 
costion  (mollities  ossium),  a  disease  hitherto  in  itself 
incurable;  where  she  has  been  brought  into  imminent 
danger  by  previous  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  or 
other  contents  of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  or  been  ex- 
hausted bv  a  labour  of  a  week's  continuance,  or  even 
longer?"  "Dr.  Hull  thus  refutes  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W. 
Simmons,  that  our  ill  success  was  owing  to  climate, 
or  some  peculiarity  in  the  constitutions  of  the  females 
of  this  island.— (See  Hull's  Defence,  of  the  Cesarean 
Operation,  p.  10.)  '. 

The  general  readiness  of  continental  practitioners  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Caesarean  section  has  been  some- 
times censured,  because  they  have  even  operated  in 
cases  in  which  the  patients  had  previously  borne  chil- 
dren in  the  natural  way.  According  to  Dr.  Ryan,  how- 
ever, there  are  but  four  such  cases  on  record :  "  Onir 
by  Nagele  in  his  Erfahrungen  und  Abhandl.  aus  dem 
Gebiete  des  Krankheiten  des  WeMichen  Gesclilechts ; 
another  by  Henderson,  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.  No.  66;  a  third  by  Meier,  in  Siebold's  Journ.; 
and  a  fourth  in  the  same  Journ.  by  Bergcr."- (See  Ry- 
an's Manual  of  Midwifery,  p.  279.)  Certainly,  if  a 
woman  had  already  borne  children  iit  the  natural  way, 
the  fact  should  be  received  as  a  strong  argument  against 
the  necessity  of  the  operation,  but  perhaps  not  as  an 
absolute  prohibition,  since  every  thing  must  depend  on 
the  actual  dimensions  of  the  lower  aperture  of  the  pel- 
vis in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  existing  foetus. 

When  the  foetus  is  contained  in  the  womb,  and  can- 
not be  expelled,  by  reason  of  the  invincible  obstacles 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  embryotomy,  or 
the  practice  of  sacrificing  the  foetus  and  extracting  it 
it  piecemeal  by  the  vagina,  be  deemed  improper,  the 
Caesarean  operation  should  be  practised,  before  the 
mother  and  foetus  both  perish  from  the  violence  of  the 
pains,  hemorrhage,  convulsions,  &,c. 

Fortius  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  extensive 
incision  in  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  the 
uterus.  Some  have  thought  that  cutting  the  parietes- 
of  the  belly  would  be  mortal ;  while  others  have  be- 
lieved a  Wound  of  the  uterus  equally  dangerous. 
Hence  such  persons  have  condemned  the  operation  on 
the  principle  that  religious  reasons  do  not  authorize 
taking  one  life  to  save  another.  All  the  opponents 
of  the  Caesarean  operation  fear  the  hemorrhage  which 
they  say  must  follow.  Indeed,  if  the  uterus  were  not 
to  contract  sufficiently  when  the  foetus  and  after-birth 
had  come  away,  the  bleeding  would  really  be  perilous. 
But  when,  by  means  of  the  Caesarean  operation,  the 
foetus  is  extracted,  together  with  the  placenta  and  mem- 
brane.?, the  uterus  contracts  just  as  it  does  after  a  na- 
tural labour.  Besides,  even  when  the  mother  is  alive, 
the  operation  is  not  commonly  done  till  the  uterus 
evinces  a  propensity  to  deliver  itself,  and  begins  to 
contract.  The  womb  being  delivered  of  its  contents, 
the  incision  becomes  closed,  the  vessels  obliterated, 
and  there  is  no  fear  of  hemorrhage.  The  wound  must 
also  make  so  irritable  an  organ  more  disposed  to  con- 
tract ;  but  whatever  arguments  may  be  adduced,  it  is 
enough  to  say  in  this  case,  Artem  experienlidfec.it,  ex- 
emplo  monx'trarUe  viam.  Rousset,  in  1581,  published 
a  work  in  French,  entitled  HyxUrotomie,  ou  VAo- 
coucliement  Cesarean.  This  book,  in  1601,  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  enlarged  with  an  appendix  by  the 
celebrated  Bauhin.  Even  then  the  practice  of  the  Ce- 
sarean operation  on  the  living  mother  had  its  defend- 
ers. Bauhin  relates,  that  in  the  year  1500  asow-gelder 
performed  the  Caesarean  operation  on  his  wife,  tamfe- 
{iciler,  ut  ea  posted  gemellos  el  quatuor  adhuc  in) units 
enixafusrit.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  instance  in 
which  the  operation  was  ever  done  on  the  living  mother 
with  success.  Many  other  cases  were  afterward  col 
lected  and  published. 

The  possibility  of  operating  successfully  on  Ui» 
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IWing  mother  was  proved  with  great  perspicuity  and 
accuracy  by  Simon,  in  theM  moires  de  VAcad.  de  Clu- 
rurgie,  t.  1, 4to.  Here  we  are  presented  with  a  col  ec- 
tion  of  sixty-four  Caesarean  operations,  more  than  a 
lialf  of  which  had  been  done  on  thirteen  women.  Some 
of  these  had  undergone  the  operation  once  or  twice  ; 
others  five  or  six  times.  There -was  one  woman  in 
particular  who  had  undergone'  it  seven  times,  and  al- 
ways with  success.  This  6eems  to  prove,  notwith- 
standing all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  that  the  opera- 
tion for  the  most  part  succeeds.  But  if  the  life  of  the 
mother  should  not  ^variably  be  preserved,  the  Caesa- 
rean operation  ought  not  to  be  rejected  on  this  account; 
it  ought  always  to  be  done  when  relief  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  other  means ;  just  as  amputation  and  litho- 
tomy are  practised,  though  they  are  not  constantly  fol- 
lowed by  success.  Would  any  thing  be  more  cruel 
than  to  abandon  a  mother  and  her  child,  and  leave  them 
to  perish  while  there  is  any  hope  of  saving  them  both? 
It  is  true,  that  when  a  pregnant  woman  dies  of  any  in- 
ward disorder,  and  not  from  the  pains  and  efforts  of 
labour,  the  fcetus  is  sometimes  still  alive  in  the  uterus; 
hut  in  cases  of  death  after  difficult  labours,  and  the 
great  efforts  made  by  the  uterus  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles to  parturition,  the  fcetus  is  generally  dead ;  and 
the  operation  thcrefere  is  less  likely  to  be  availing.— 
(See  Bertrandi,  Traite  des  Operations  de  Chirurgic, 
chap.  5.),     •  •    ,  • 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  writers  upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  whenever  a  woman  dies  at  all  advanced  in 
pregnancy  the  performance  of  the  Cesarean  opera- 
tion is  highly  proper.  The  propriety  of  this  practice 
in  such  circumstances  was  known  to  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans ;  for  by  a  decree  of  Numa  Pompilius,  no  woman 
•who  died  pregnant  was  suffered  to  be  buried,  ere  her 
body  had  been  opened,  with  the  view  of  preserving  the 
infant  for,  the  use  of  the  state.— {Sprengel,  Geschichte 
4erCh.ir.  th.  !,  p.  371.)  Experience  has  proved,  that 
when  the  fcetus  has  not  attained  the  period  at  which 
parturition  commonly  happens,  it  will  sometimes  sur- 
vive the  operation  a  considerable  time,  and  that  when 
it  is  full  grown  its  life  may  be  most  happily  preserved. 
Although  instances  are  cited,  in  which  the  foetus  in 
utero  has  been  found  alive  upwards  of  four-and  twenty 
hours  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  little  stress  should 
be  laid  on  such  prodigies.  The  operation  ought  to  be 
done  without  any  delay.  Even  then  we  are  not  certain 
of  saving  the  irtfant's  life,  In  the  greater  number  of 
instances  the  foetus  perishes  at  the  same  time  with  the 
mother,  and  from  the  same  causes.  The  cases  which 
are  recorded  of  the  fcetus  being  extracted  alive  after 
the  death  of  the  mother,  are  numerous :  I  shall  here 
only  refer  to  three,  two  of  which  rest  on  the  unim- 
peachable authority  of  Flajani,  who  was  himself  the 
operator.— (Collezione  di  Osservazioni,  <$•<:.  di  Chirur- 
gia,  t.  3,  ;<.  144—146.)  In  one  of  these  instances,  the 
operation  was  done  on  a  woman  killed  by  violence  in 
the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy ;  the  child  lived  six 
tours ;  in  the  other,  a  fcetus  was  extracted  from  a  wo- 
man who  had  died  of  typhus  fever  in  the  seventh 
month,  and  though  the  operation  was  not  done  till  she 
had  been  dead  about  an  hour,  the  child,  was  taken  out 
alive,  and  continued  to  live  full  ten  minutes.  A  living 
child  was  also  taken  out  of  its ,  mother  by  Vesling, 
after  her  death  by  typhus.— (Welsch.  Obs.  Med.  Epi- 
tagm.  No.  74,  p.  47  ;  Sprengel,  Geschichte  der  Chir.  th. 
l,  p.  374.)  On  the  15th  of  April,  1820,  Mr.  Green,  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  extracted  by  the  Caesarean  ope- 
ration, from  a  woman  suddenly  killed  in  the  ninth 
month  of  pregnancy  by  the  passage  of  a  stage  coach 
over  her,  a  foetus'  that  lived  34  hours  after  its  re- 
moval from  the  uterus.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
12,  p.  46.)  With  respect  to  the  statements  of  Cangia- 
mila,  a  Sicilian  practitioner,  I  join  Sprengel  in  consi- 
dering them  as  incredible  exaggerations :  five  instances 
are  given,  in  which  the  fcetus  was  taken  out  of  the 
mother  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  hours  after  her 
death,  and  yet-  it  continued  to  live.  Cangiamila  says, 
that  at  Syracuse,  in  the  course  of  eighteen  years,  the 
operation  had  been  practised  twenty  times  under  the 
same  circumstances;  that  at  Girgenti,  thirteen  chil- 
dren were  saved  out  of  twenty-two  women  who  had 
died  pregnant ;  and  that  in  twentyrfour  years,  at  Mon- 
tereali,  twenty-one  children  were  preserved  in  the  same 
manner.— (Embryologia  Sacro.  Venet.  1763,  fol.)  As 
Sprengel  remarks,  one  might  almost  supjiose  from  this 
account,  that  in  Sicily  pregnancy  was  generally  fatal. 


If  the  mother  should  happen  to  die  in  labonr.  and  the- 
neck  of  the  uterus  were  sufficiently  dilated,  or  dis- 
posed to  be  so,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  accom- 
plish delivery  in  the  ordinary  way ;  for  examples  have 
occurred  in  which  women,  supposed  to  be  dead  in  this 
circumstance,  were  in  reality  alive.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  Senate  of  Venice,  in  16U8,  enacted  a  law,  by 
which  practitioners  were  liable  to  punishment,  in  case 
they  neglected  to  operate  with  as  much  caution  on  a  t 
pregnant  woman  supposed  to  be  dewl,  as  on  a  living  sub- 
ject0; and  rules  to  be  observed  were  again  issued  by  the 
same  government  in  1720- (Seb.  Melh,  La  Commare 
levatrice.p.  108, 4<o.  Vrnez.  1721 ;  Persone,  Diss,  sopra 
VOperaz.  Cesar,  p.  15, 8ro.  V,nf.z.  1778.)  A  law  to  the 
same  effect  was  likewise  made  in  1749,  by  the  king  of 
Sicily,  who  decreed  the  punishment  of  death  to  those 
medical  men  who  omitted  to  perform  the  Cesarean 
operation  on  such  women  as  died  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  pregnancy.  In  the  Journal  des  Sgavans  de 
Janvier,  1749,  the  following  case,  confirming  the  pro- 
priety of  such  caution,  was  inserted  by  Rigaudeaux, 
surgeon  to  the  military  hospital  at  Douay.  This  prac- 
titioner having  been  sent  for  to  a  woman,  to  whose  re- 
sidence he  was  unable  to  proceed  till  two  hours  after 
her  apparent  death,  he  had  the  sheet  with  which  she 
was  covered  removed,  and  perceiving  that  the  body 
retained  its  suppleness  and  warmth,  he  tried  whether 
the  fcetus  could  not  be  extracted  in  the  ordinary,  way, 
which  was  easily  effected  as  soon  as  the  feet  were  got 
hold  of.  The  first  endeavours  to  save  the  child  were 
very  unpromising ;  but  after  a  few  hours  they  had  the 
desired  effect.  As  the  woman  continued  in  the  same 
state  five  hours  afterward,  Rigaudeaux  recommended 
that  she  might  not  be  buried  before  her  limbs  were 
quite  cold  and  stiff.  He  afterward  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  learn  that  she  was  also  restored  to  life.  Tbis 
remarkable  case  happened  on  the  8th  of  June,  1745,  and 
both  the  mother  and  child  were  living  at  the  period 
when  Rigaudeaux  published  the  observation. 

Supposing,  however,  delivery  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner to  be  impracticable,  at  all  events  the  Caesarean  ope- 
ration ought  to  be  performed  with  the  same  cautions  as 
if  the  mother  were  alive,  only  one  incision  being  made 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  uterus. 

Almost  all  the  insurmountable  obstacles  to  delivery 
originate  from  the  bad  conformation  of  the  pelvis,  de- 
pending upon  rachitis;  though  they  are  not  an  inva- 
riable consequence  of  it,  since  there  are  women  ex- 
tremely deformed,  in  whom  no  imperfection  of  the  pel- 
vis exists,  while  it  prevails  in  others  whose  shape  is 
but  trivially  disfigured.  An  examination  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  pelvis  is  the  right  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  there  is  really  such  an  impediment  to 
parturition.  In  order  that  the  dimensions  may  not  be 
an  obstacle  to  delivery,  the  distance  between  the 
upper  edge  of  the  sacrum  and  the  os  pubis  ought  to* 
be  three  inches  and  a  half ;  and  the  distances  between 
the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium  and  between  each  of 
these  protuberances  and  the  point  of  the  os  coccygis, 
three  inches.  Women  have  indeed  been  known  to  be 
delivered  without  assistance,  although  the  first  of  the 
above  distances  was  only  two  inches  and  a  half;  but 
then  the  heads  of  the  children  were  so  elongated,  that 
the  great  diameter  was  nearly  eight  inches,  while  that 
which  extends  from  one  parietal  protuberance  to  the 
other  was  reduced  to  two  inches  five  or  six  lines,  and 
the  infants  were  lifeless.  If  they  are  to  be  born  alive, 
they  must  be  taken  out  of  the  womb  by  the  Cesarean 
operation ;  but  the  latter  proceeding  should  never  be 
adopted  without  a  certainty  that  they  are  actually 
living ;  for  when  dead  they  may  be  extracted  in  a  way 
that  is  attended  with  much  less  risk  to  the  mother. 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
with- '  certainty  whether  a  foetus  in  utero  be  liv- 
ing or  dead.  If  it  has  entirely  ceased  to  move  after 
being  affected  with  a  violent  motion,  the  probabi.ity  is 
that  it  is  no  longer  alive.  But  to  be  certain,  manual 
examination  is  necessary,  which  may  be  practised  in 
two  ways.  One  consists  in  pressing  upon  the  uterus, 
through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  If  the  child 
lives,  such  pressure  makes  it  move,  and  the  motion 
can  be  plainly  felt  and  distinguished.  In  the  other 
method,  one  hand  is  employed  in  pressing  upon  the 
uterus  externally,  while  with  the  fingers  of  the  other 
hand  passed  up  the  vagina,  corresponding  pressure  is 
also  to  be  made.  The  uterus  is  likewise  to  be  allowed 
to  descend  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  induce  tins 
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ftBtus  to  move.  When  no  decisive  indications  can  be 
tnus  obtained,  it  becomes  necessary  to  rupture  the 
membranes,  if  they  have  not  already  given  way,  intro- 
duce the  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  put  a  finger  into  the 
child's  mouth,  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  it  move  its 
tongue.  The  finger  may  also  be  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  heart,  so  as  to  examine  whether  this  organ  is 
beating;  and  the  umbilical  cord  maybe  touched,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  still  a  pulsation  in 
u.  When  none  of  these  proceedings  furnish  unequi- 
vocal information,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  child  is 
dead,  and  its  extraction  is  indicated,  unless  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  parts  be' such  that  the  hand  cannot  be 
passed  into  the  uterus,  in  which  case,  the  Caesarean 
operatic",  is  indispensable. 

But  how  are  we  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  the 
uiriiensions  of  the  pelvis?  And  how"can  we  know 
whether  that,  diameter  which  extends  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  sacrum  to  the  os  pubis,  is  long  enough  to 
allow  the  passage  of  the  child  ?  The  proper  conforma- 
tion of  this  partis  known  by  the  roundness  and  equal- 
ity of  the  hips,  both  in  the  transverse  and  perpendi- 
cular direction  ;  by  the  projection  of  the  pubes  ;  by  the 
moderate  depression  of  the  sacrum ;  by  an  extent  of 
tour  or  five  inches  from  the  middle  of  this  depression 
to  the  bottom  of  the  os  coccygis  ;  by  an  extent  of  seven 
or  eight  inches  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  to  the  highest  part  of  the  mons  ve- 
neris, in  a  woman  moderately  fat ;  and  by  there  being 
an  interspace  of  eight  or  nine  inches  between  the  two 
anterior  superior  spinous  processes  of  the  ossa  ileum. 

These  general  calculations,  however,  are  insufficient. 
In  order  to  acquire  more  correct  opinions,  double  com- 
passes have  been1  employed.  The  branches  of  the  first 
being  applied  to  the  top  of  the  sacrum  and  middle  of 
the  mons  veneris,  three  inches  are  to  be  deducted  from 
the  dimensions  indicated  by  the  instrument,  viz.  two 
inches  and  a  half  for  the  thickness  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  sacrum  (which  is  said  to  be  constant  in  subjects 
of  every  size),  and  half  an  inch  for  that  of  the  os 
pubis.  In  women  who  are  exceedingly  fat.  some  lines 
must  also  be  deduoted  on  this  account.  Hence,  when 
the  total  thickness  of  the  pelvis  measured  in  this  di- 
rection is  seven  inches,  there  will  remain  ftmr  for  the 
distance  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  to  the  os 
pubis,  or  for  the  extent  of  the  lesser  diameter  of  the 
upper  aperture  of  the  pelvis. 

'  For  taking  the  measurement  internally,  a  kind  of 
sector  was  invented  by  Coutouly.  It  bears  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  instruments  employed  by  shoe- 
makers for  measuring  the  feet.  It  is  passed  into  the 
vagina,  with  its  two  branches  approximated,  until  one 
arrives  opposite  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  sa- 
crum, when  the  other  is  to  be  drawn  outwards,  so  as 
to  be  applied  to  the  pubes.  The  distance  between  the 
branches  is  judged  of  by  the  graduations  on  the  instru- 
ment. This  was  named  by  its  inventor  a  pelvimeter. 
According  to  Sabatier,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  place  it 
with  accuracy ;  its  employment  is  attended  with  some 
pain ;  and  there  are  particular  cases  in  which  it  can- 
not be  used. 

Instead  of  this  contrivance,  the  celebrated  Baude- 
loque  recommended  a  means  which  seems  to  be  very 
safe  and  simple.  The  index  finger  of  one  hand  is  to 
be  introduced  into  the  vagina  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
projection  of  the  sacrum.  The  finger,  having  the  ra- 
dial edge  turned  forwards,  is  then  to  be  inclined  ante- 
riorly till  it  touches  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  The  point 
of  contact  being  then  marked  with  the  opposite  hand, 
the  length  from  the  point  in  question  to  the  end  of  the 
finger  is  to  be  measured.  This  length,  which  indicates 
the  distance  between  the  sacrum  and  the  bottom  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  usually  exceeds  that  of  the  lesser  dia- 
meter of  the  pelvis  by  about  six  lines.  Baudeloque  ac- 
knowledges that  this  measurement  is  not  exactly  accu- 
rate ;  hut  he  believes  it  will  do  very  well,  because,  un- 
less the  narrowness  of  the  pelvis  be  extreme,  two  or 
three  lines  hardly  make  any  difference  in  the  facility 
of  parturition. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
woman  twice  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Locher :  the  ossa 
pubis,  which  should  be  on  the  same  level  with  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum,  were  found  perpendicularly 
under  it;  so  that  the  child  necessarily  extended  Ihe  ab- 
dominal integuments  by  its  own  weight,  into  a  pen- 
dulous bag  overhanging  the  thighs.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, nothing  could  be  felt  of  the  child  by  examination 
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per  vaginam.  The  sacrum,  instead  of  closing  the  pe/- 
vis  behind  by  n  semicircular  curve,  which  forms  a 
kind  of  conductor  for  the  child  in  parturition,  stretobetf 
nearly  horizontally  backwards.  A  representation  of 
this  pelvis,  with  a  few  other  particulars,  may  be  seen 
in  a  modern  publication.— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  U, 
p.  199.) 

The  pelvis  may  be  every  where  well  formed,  and  yet 
present  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  delivery,  in  case 
an  exostosis,  lessening  its  dimensions,  should  exist  ot 
one  of  the  bones  which  compose  this  part  of  the  skele- 
ton. Pineau  met  with  a  case  of  this  description  in  a 
woman  who  died  undelivered.  The  tumour  originated 
from  one  of  the  ossa  pubis.  A  steatomatous  swelling, 
situated  with  the  head  of  Ihe  child  in  the  upper  aper- 
ture of  the  pelvis,  might  produce  the  same  effect  unless 
it  were  detected,  and  could  he  pushed  out  of  the  way, 
so  as  to  make  room  for  the  fretus  to  pass.,  Baudeloque 
mentions  a  swelling  of  this  kind.  It  was  six  or  seven 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width.  The  ex- 
tremity of  it,  which  was  as  large  as  half  a  hen's  egg 
had  a  bony  feel,  and  contained  nine  well-formed  teeth! 
the  rest  of  the  mass  being  steatomatous.  It  had  dV 
scendedinto  the  lesser  pelvis,  below  the  projection  of  the 
sacrum,  and  a  little  to  one  side.  It  might  have  been 
taken  for  an  exostosis  of  this  last  bone.  The  lahour- 
pains  continued  sixty  hours,  and  the  propriety  of  per- 
forming the  Caisarean  operation  was  under  considera- 
tion. Baudeloque  was  averse  to  this  proceeding.  He  re- 
commended turning  the  child  and  extracting  it  by  the  feet, 
because  he  thought  that  the  pelvis  was  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious to  admit  of  delivery.  The  event  proved  that 
it  was  three  inches  nine  lines  from  before  backwards, 
and  four  inches  nine  lines  transversely.  The  fcBtua 
was  soon  easily  extracted.  The  assistance  of  the  for- 
ceps was  necessary  to  get  out  the  head.  The  child 
was  still-born.  The  mother,  exhausted  with  numerous 
unavailing  efforts,  only  survived  between  fifty  and 
sixty  hours.  Baudeloque  was  of  opinion  that  a  de- 
fective regimen  also  tended  to  occasion  her  death. 

Among  the  insurmountable  obstacles  to  delivery  may 
be  reckoned  such  a  displacement  of  the  uterus  that 
this  viscus  protrudes  from  the  abdomen  and  forms  a 
hernia.  The  records  of  surgery  have  preserved  some 
examples  of  this  extraordinary  occurrence.  Twice 
has  the  Cesarean  operation  been  performed,  and  in 
one  of  the  two  cases,  the  woman  survived  so  long  that 
hopes  were  entertained  of  her  recovery.  Indeed,  as 
Sabatier  observes,  why  should  not  the  operation  suc- 
ceed in  such  a  case,  where  the  uterus  is  only  covered 
by  the  integuments,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  cut  into 
the  abdomen,  just  as  well  as  other  instances  in  which 
it  is  indispensable  to  divide  the  muscles,  and  open  the 
cavity  of  the  belly  1  In  the  other  case  on  record,  de- 
livery was  effected  in  the  ordinary  way,  either  by 
raising  the  abdomen  and  keeping  it  in  this  position  witb 
towels  skilfully  placed,  or  by  making  pressure  on  the 
uterus,  which  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  making  this 
organ  resume  its  proper  situation. 

Having  shown  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  Cesa- 
rean operation  under  certain  circumstances,  it  remains 
to  consider  the  proper  time  for  performing  it,  the  re- 
quisite preparatory  means,  and  the  method  of  ope- 
rating. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  operating,  practitioners 
do  not  agree  upon  this  point :  some  advising  the  opera- 
tion to  be  done  before  the  membranes  have  burst  and 
the  waters  been  discharged  ;  others  not  till  afterward 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  first  plan  are,  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  uterus  may  be  opened  without 
any  risk  of  injuring  the  foetus,  and  the  hope  that  the 
viscus  will  contract  with  sufficient  force  to  prevent  he- 
morrhage. The  advocates  for  the  second  mode  believe, 
that  in  operating  after  the  discharge  of  the  waters, 
there  is  less  danger  of- the  uterus  falling  into  a  state  of 
relaxation,  in  consequence  of  becoming  suddenly 
empty  after  being  fully  distended,  and  that  this  method 
does  not  demand  so  extensive  an  incision.  Hence 
they  recommend,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  open  the 
membranes.  Whatever  conduct,  be  adopted,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  labour  should  be  urgent  and  unequi- 
vocal, that  the  cervix  uteri  should  be  effaced,  and  that 
the  os  tinea)  should  be  sufficiently  dilated  to  allow  the 
lochia  to  be  discharged  ;  Dut  at  the  same  time,  says  Sa- 
batier, if  the  operation  is  not  to  be  done  till  after  the 
escape  of  the  waters,  there  ought  not  to  be  too  much 
delay,  lest  the  patient's  strength  should  be  exhausted, 
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»nd  lha  violent  efforts  of  labour  should  bring  on  an  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  parietes  of  the  uterus. 

The  propriety  of  emptying  the  rectum  and  bladder 
is  so  evident,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  it. 
This  precaution  is  more  particularly  requisite  in  regard 
to  the  latter  of  these  viscera,  which  has  been  knowjrt 
to  rise  so  much  over'  the  uterus  as  to  conceal  the 
greater  part  of  it'.  Baudeloque  had  occasion  to  remark 
this  circumstance,  in  a  woman  upon  whom  he  was  ope- 
rating. The  bladder  ascended  above  the  navel,  and, 
presented  itself  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  open- 
ing made  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

The  instruments,  dressings,  &c.  which  may  be 
wanted,  are  two  bistouries,  one  with  a  convex  edge,  the 
other  with  a  probe-point  ;  sponges,  basins  of  cold 
water  acidulated  with  a  Litis  vinegar ;  long  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster ;  needles  and  ligatures ;  lint ;  long 
and  square  compresses ;  a  bandage  to  be  applied  round 
the  body,  with  a  scapulary,  &c,' 

For  the  purpose  of  undergoing  the  operation,  -the 
patient  should  be  placed  at  the  edge  of  her  bed,  well 
supported ;  her  chest  and  head  should  be  moderately 
raised ;  her  knees  Should  be  somewhat  bent,  and  held 
by  assistants,  One  of  whom  ought  to  be  expressly  ap- 
pointed to  fix  the  uterus'  by  making  pressure  laterally, 
and  from  above  downwards,  so  as  to  circumscribe,  in 
some  degree,  the  swelling  of  the  uterus,  and  prevent 
the  protrusion  df  the  bowels.  These  things  being  at- 
tended to,  the  integuments  are  to  be  divided  with  the 
convex-edged  bistoury  to  the  extent  of  at  least  six 
inches.  The  place  and  direction  of  this  incision  differ 
with  different  operators. 

In  the  most  ancient  method,  it  was  customary  to 
make  the  incision  between  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus 
muscle,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  ,  of  the  ileum,  to  the  junction  of  the 
hone  of  the  first  rib  witn  its  cartilage.  This  cut  was 
begun  a  little  below  the  umbilicus,  and  was  continued 
downwards  as  far  as  an  inch  above  the  pubes.  After 
the  integuihents  had  been  divided,  the  muscles,  apo- 
neuroses, and  peritoneum  were  «ut,  and  the  utenis 
cautiously  opened.  The  left  index  finger  was  then  in- 
troduced into  this  viscus,*  the  wound  of  which  was 
dilated  by  means  of  the  probe-pointed  bistoury. 

This  manner  of  operating  is  subject  to  great  incon- 
veniences. The  place  where  the  incision  is  made  is' 
the  situation  of  muscles,  the  fibres  of  which  have  a 
different  direction,  and,  on  contracting,  separate  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  and  make  it  gape.  The  consider- 
able blood-vessels  which  ramify  there,  may  be  the 
source  of  perilous  bleeding.  The  bowels  can  protrude 
in  that  situation  rriore  readily  than  any  where  else. 
When  the  position  of  the  uterus  is  oblique,  and  when, 
•consequently,  the  edges  of  this  visctis  are  turned  for- 
wards and  backwards,  and  its  surfaces  to  the  right  and 
left,  the  incision  WW  be  made  in  one  of  the  lateral  por- 
tions or  the  uterus,  where  the  trunks  of  its  blood-ves- 
sels are  known  to  be  situated,  and  sometimes  «ven  the 
Fallopian  tube  and  ovary  may  be  cut.  The  fibres  of 
the  uterus  are  cut  transversely,  so  that  the  edges  of  the 
incision  are  apt  to  gape,  instead  of  being  in  contact. 
This  last  circumstance  may  the  more  readily  permit 
the  lochia  to  escape  into  the  abdomen,  inasmuch  as 
the  uterus  is  cut  nearly  through  its  whole  length,  and 
there  is  no  cavity  in  which  they  can  accumulate  in 
order  to  be  discharged  through  the  cervix  of  that 
organ. 

The  linea  alba  has  been  frequently  considered  the 
most  eligible  place  for  making  the  incision.  As  Saba- 
tier  informs  us,  it  was  the  method  adopted  by  Soleyres 
and  Deleurye,  and  it  has  the  recommendation  of  Bau- 
deloque,  because  there  are  fewer  parts  to  be  cut,  and 
when  the  uterus  is  exposed,  an  incision  parallel  to  its 
pnncipal  fibres  may  be  made  in  its  middle  part.  So- 
leyres thought  that  this  plan  of  operating  originated 
with  Platner  and  Gu^rin,  a  surgeon  at  Crepien  Valois 
Plainer  says:  Incidentar  juxta  lineam  albam,  plagd 
majore  qua:  ab  umbilico  ad  ossa  pubh  fori  descendit, 
pum  abdominis  musculi,  turn  per it.on<zum,ubi  tandem  ' 
tntdndum  nc  vwletur  arteria  epigaslrica.  Guirin,  in 
his  case,  made  an  incision  six  inches  long,  which  be- 
gan a  little  above  the  umbilicus  and  extended  to  within 
an  inch  and  a  half  ofthe  pubes.  He  afterward  divided 
the  fat,  muscles,  and  peritoneum,™  order  to  get  at  the 
uterus,  the  anterior  part  of  which  .was  opened,  the 
wound  being  made  rather  in  the  body  than  the  fundus 
if  that  viscus.   Deleurye  will  n6t  admit  that  these 


writers  actually  divided  the  linea  alba,  because  they 
speak  of  having  cut  muscles  which  in  reality  do  not 
exist  in  that  situation  ;  and  he  attributes  the  honour 
of  the  invention  to  Varoquier,  a  surgeon  of  Lisle,  in 
Flanders;  but  the  method  was  known 'to  Manriceau 
as  we  may  be  convinced  of  by  the  following  passage, 
extracted  from  the  chapter  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
Caesarean  operation:  "  Laplupart  veulent  qu'on  in- 
cise au  c&lt  gauche  du  ventre ;  mais  Vouverture  sera 
mieuHc  au  milieu  entre  les  muscles  droits,  car  il  n'y  a 
en  ce  lieu,  que  les  tigumens  et  les  muscles  d  couper." 
Lauverjat,  who  has"  made  this  remark,  and  cited  the 
Latin  i  edition  of.  Mauriceau,  page  247,  also  observes, 
that  the  incision  in  the  linea  alba  was  practised  by  a 
contemporary  of  La  Motte,  a  circumstance  which  Sa- 
batier  has' not  been  able  to  ascertain.— (M  djecine  Opt- 
ratoire,  torn.  1.)  The  following  would  be  the  proper 
manner  of  operating  in  the  linea  alba.  The  operator 
should  first  divide  the  integuments  perpendicularly,  so 
as  to  expose  the  linea  alba,  making  the  wound  about 
six  inches  long.  An  opening  should  then  be  carefully 
made  through  the  aponeurosis,  into  the  abdomen,  ei- 
ther at  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  linea  alba  in 
view.  A  curved  bistoury  is  then  to  be  introduced  into 
the  opening,  and  the  tendon  and  peritoneum  cut  from 
within  outwards,  as  far  as  the  extent  of  the  wound  in. 
the  integuments.  The  latter  cut  should'  be  cautiously 
made  with  the  crooked  bistoury,  guided  by  the  fore-fin 
ger  of  the  left  hand,  lest  any  of  the  intestines  be  acci- 
dentally injured.  The  uterus  must  next  be  carefully 
opened,  making  an  incision  in  it  of  the  same  length 
as  the  preceding  wound.  The  foetus  is  to  be  taken  out 
through  the  wound,  and  then  the  placenta  and  mem- 
branes. In  this  way,  M.  Artiste  lately  operated  so  as 
to  save  both  mother  and  child.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  178.) 

This  mode  of  operating,  as  Sabatler  observes,  gives, 
more  hopes  of  success  than  the  plan  first  described  : 
but  he  argues,  that  such  hopes  have  not  beea  realized 
by  experience.  Though  the  operation  may  have  been 
more  easy,  he  contends  that  the  edges  of  the  wound 
in  the  skin,  and  those  of  the  incision  in  the  uterus, 
have  had  no  tendency  to  remain  in  a  state  of  proxi- 
mity to  each  other,  because  the  linea  alba  is, the  point 
on  which  all  the  large  muscles  of  the  abdomen  princi- 
pally act,  and  because  the  contraction  of  the  uterus 
invariably  takes  place  from  above  downwards.  Saba- 
tier  alleges  that  the  wound  in  this  viscus  has  been 
found  to  incline  to  one  of  its  sides,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons as  occur  in  operating  at  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen.  He  also  states,  that  the  incision  has  been 
concealed  under  the  integuments  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  pubes,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  bladder  bin 
ders  the  wound  from  being  carried  sufficiently  far 
down.  Perhaps,  says  he,  a  part  of  these  inconveni- 
ences which  depend  upon  the  contraction  of  the  ute- 
rus, and  the  return  of  this  organ  to  its  natural  state, 
might  be  avoided  by  extending  the  incision  to  its 
highest  part.  Baudeloque  has  advised  this  plan  with 
the  view  of  preventing  the  fatal  extravasations  in  the 
abdomen,  which  frequently  follow  this  operation.  Sa- 
batier,  however,  has  doubts  whether  in  operating  in 
the  linea  alba,  the  wound  can  be  carried  high  enough. 
Besides,  he  maintains,  that  this  precaution  would  not 
prevent  the  wound  from  gaping,  nor  the  greater  ten- 
dency of  the  lochia  to  be  extravasated  in  the  abdomen 
than  to  accumulate  in  the  uterus,  and  be  discharged 
through  the  os  tincae.— (M^decine  Opaatoire,  torn.  1,  p 
274,  275.) 

In  this  country  (where,  indeed,  the  Cesarean  opera- 
tion has  proved  most  unsuccessful)  the  linea  alba  is 
preferred,  I  believe,  by  the  majority  of  practitioners. 
That  the  method  is  not  always  attended  with  the  for- 
midable objections  urged  against  it  by  Sabatier,  is 
quite  certain :  the  case  lately  published  by  Dr.  Chis- 
holm  is  a  decisive  proof  of  this  assertion. — (See  Edin. 
Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  178, 179.) 

There  is  a  third  method  of  performing  the  abdominal 
Cesarean  operation.  It  consists  in  making  a  trans- 
verse incision  five  inches  in  length,  through  the  pari- 
etes of  the  abdomen,  between  the  rectus  muscle  and 
the  spine,  .and  in  a  situation  more  or  less  high,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  or  less  elevated  position  of  the 
uterus.  Tliis  plan  was  recommended  by  Lauverjat, 
in  a  publication  entitled,  Nouvelle  M  thode  de  pratv- 
quer  VOp  ration  C  sarienne.  Paris,  8vo.  1783.  Lau- 
verjat acknowledges  that  the  method  had  been  sue- 
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eessiully  practised  by  different  persons  before  himself ; 
and  especially  in  one  instance,  which  was  particu- 
larly remarkable,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  first  inci- 
sion having  been  made  too  high  up,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  a  second  one,  which  extended  obliquely 
from  the  other.  However,  according  to  Sabatier, 
Lauverjat  has  as  much  merit  as  if  he  had  invented  the 
plan,  since  he  has  given  a  better  explanation  of  its  ad- 
vantages than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

The  side  on  which  the  operation  is  to  be  done  is  in 
itself  a  matter  of  indifference.  But  if  the  liver  or 
spleen  were  to  project,  one  ought  to  avoid  it.  Also,  if 
the  uterus  were  to  incline  more  towards  one  side  than 
the  other,  it  would  be  proper  to  operate  on  the  side 
■where  this  viscus  could  be  most  conveniently  exposed. 
The  patient  being  put  in  a  proper  position  and  held  by 
assistants,  and  her  abdomen  kept  steady  by  an  at- 
tendant, who  must  apply  the  palms  of  his  hands  to 
the  sides  of  the  uterus,  the  integuments,  muscles,  and 
peritoneum  are  to  be  divided  with  the  usual  precau- 
tions. The  uterus  is,  then  to  be  opened,  and  the  wound 
in  it  enlarged  in  the  requisite  degree,  by  means  of  a 
.probe-pointed  bistoury.  Should  the  placenta  present 
itself,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  it,  for  fear  of 
opening  one  of  the  arteries  of  this  mass  which  com- 
municate with  the  umbilical  arteries  of  the  child,  or  of 
leaving  a  portion  of  it  in  the  uterus  ;  but  it  should  be 
separated,  in  order  to  facilitate  breaking  the  membranes 
at  its  circumference.  The  child  is  next  to  be  extracted. 
This  part  of  the  operation  is  subject  to  no  general 
rule.  Delivery  being  accomplished,  we  are  recom- 
mended to  introduce  through  the  vagina  anodyne  injec- 
tions, in  order  to  lessen  spasm,  and  wash  out  the  co- 
agula.  This  method  is  preferable  to  that  of  clearing 
out  the  uterus  with  the  hand.  Sabatier  most  properly 
condemns  the  plan  formerly  advised  by  Rousset  and 
Ruleau,  of  passing  upUhe  neck  of  this  viscus  a  cathe- 
ter for  the  purpose  of  washing  out  the  lochia,  as  well 
as  the  absurd  proposal  of  employing  a  seton  to  pro- 
mote their  escape.  Should  the  lochia  not  pass  readily 
outwards,  we  are  recommended  to  introduce  the  finger 
occasionally  into  the  cervix  uteri,  so  as  to  free  it  from 
the  coagula  which  may  obstruct  it. 

Sabatier  observes,  that  nearly  all  authors  who  have 
spoken  of  the  Csesarean  operation,  whether  performed 
at  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  linea  alba,  have 
advised  keeping  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  skin, 
muscles,  and  peritoneum  together,  by  means  of  the 
interrupted  or  twisted  suture,  care  being  taken  to  place 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  incision  a  tent,  in  order  to 
prevent  adhesion,  and  leave  a  free  issue  for  whatever 
discharge  may  take  place  from  the  abdomen.  Others 
have  been  content  with  recommending  the  use  of  ad- 
hesive plasters  and  the  uniting  bandage. 

Sabatier  condemns  sutures  as  painful  and  irritating, 
and  he  states  that  the  other  means  only  act  upon  the 
skin,  without  fulfilling  the  object  in  view,  because  the 
integuments  have  no  fixed  point,  and  the  divided  mus- 
cles tend  to  contract.  He  assures  us,  that  in  the  last 
mode  of  operating,  the  edges  of  the  wound  may  be 
brought  into  contact  by  merely  laying  the  patient  upo». 
her  side.  Besides,  he  remarks,  that  there  are  not 
many  muscular  fibres  cut,  those  of  the  transversalis 
being  only  separated  from  each  other.  He  affirms, 
that  this  manner  of  operating  also  favours  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  uterus, 
in  consequence  of  this  organ  contracting  most  exten- 
sively in  the  perpendicular  direction.  It.  is  likewise 
asserted,  that  as  the  uterus  has  only  been  opened  at 
its  upper  part,  it  affords  >n  >*.s  middle  and  lower  por- 
tions a  large  cavity,  which  does  not  communicate  with 
the  abdomen,  and  in  wnicli  the  lochia  may  easily  accu- 
mulate, and  afterwa'U  be  discharged  by  the  natural 
way.  The  only  dressings  advised  by  Sabatier  are,  a 
large  pledget,  compresses,  and  a  moderately  tight  band- 
age round  the  tody  These  are  to  be  changed  when 
soiled  with  the  matter  or  discharge.  In  this  country 
practitioners  would  not  neglect  to  bring  the  edges  of 
the  wound  as  much  as  possible  together,  by  means 
of  strips  of  adnesive  plaster ;  for  though  they  may 
not  act  with  so  much  effect  in  this  situation  as  many 
others,  thev  undoubtedly  assist  in  promoting  the  main  I 
aim  of  the  surgeon,  which  is  to  heal  at  least  all  the  upper  | 
part  of  the  incision,  if  possible,  by  the  first  intention,  j 
1  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  who  would  be  advo-  i 
cates  for  sutures.  In  this  country,  the  last  method  of  I 
operating  has  also  been  tried.  1 
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.operation,  in  a  case  in  which  parturition  was  pre- 
vented oy  deformity  of  the  pelvis.   Tho  incision  was 
made  nearly  in  a  transverse  direction,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  abdomen,  about  five  inches  in  length,  beginning 
at  the  umbilicus.  This  part  was  fixed  upon  because, 
the  nates  of  the  child  could  be  felt  there,  and  it  was 
evident  that  no  intestine  was  interposed  between  the 
abdominal  parietes  and  the  uterus.     There  was 
scarcely  any  effusion  of  blood,  either  from  the  external 
wound  or  from  that  of  the  uterus,  though  the  latter 
was  made  directly  upon  the  placenta.   Instead  of  di- 
viding the  placenta,  Mr.  Wood  introduced  his  hand 
between  it  and  the  uterus,  and  laying  hold  of  one  of 
the  child's  knees,  extracted  the  foetus  with  ease.  His 
hand  readily  passed  between  the  placenta  and  uterus ; 
this  produced  a  hemorrhage,  but  not  in  any  considera- 
ble degree,  for  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  lost  did  not 
exceed  seven  or  eight  ounces.   After  the  uterus  was 
emptied,  the  intestines  and  omentum  protruded  at  the 
wound.   These  haying  been  reduced,  the  integuments 
were  brought  into  contact  with  sutures  and  adhesive 
plaster.    This  operation,  however,  did  not  save  the 
woman's  life ;  she  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  its  per- 
formance.--(See  Med.  and  Physical  Journ.  vol  6.) 
As  I  have  already  explained,  the  ill  success  of  the  Ce- 
sarean operation  in  England  has  been  such,  that  not 
a  single  case  has  yet  happened  in  which  the  life  of 
the  mother  has  been  preserved  after  the  child  was 
truly  extracted  from  the  womb  by  incision.  The  pro- 
bable reason  of  this  circumstance  I  have  also  noticed. 
Abroad,  however,  the  success  of  the  practice  forms 
quite  a  contrast  to  what  has  occurred  in  this  country, 
the  operation  having  been  often  done  so  as  to  save  tho 
lives  both  of  the  mother  and  child,  of  which  an  inte- 
resting example  was  recently  published  by  Dr.  Locher, 
of  Zurich. -(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  11.)  And 
in  vol.  11  of  the  same  work,  may  be. read  a  case  in 
which  Dr.  Meyer,  of  Minden,  lately  saved  a  woman 
by  the  operation,  but  the  foetus  was  dead.  Likewise 
an  example  in  which  Dr.  Spitzbarth,  in  1819,  pre- 
served the  lives  both  of  the  infant  and  mother,  and 
another  interesting  relation  of  two  Cesarean  opera- 
tions performed  by  Lorinser,  on  a  woman  still  living  at 
Nimes,  in  Bohemia.— (See  also  SiebolcCs  Journ.  fur 
Geburtshul/e,  Src.  vol.  3,  part  1,  Frank/.  1819.)  In  1801, 
Dr.  Schlegel,  of  Merseburg,  likewise  operated  on  a 
woman  who  recovered,  notwithstanding  the  bowels 
became  strangulated,  and  she  is  still  living,  with  a 
hernia  in  the  situation  of  the  wound.— (Schweightiuser, 
Archiv.  des  Accouchemens,<  p.  135,  8vo.  Paris,  1797.) 
The  Cesarean  section  has  been  successfully  performed 
by  Graefe,  at  Berlin,  the  woman  and  child  both  having 
been  saved. — {Journ.  b.  9.)   And  besides  this  and  va- 
rious other  instances  of  success  already  referred  to, 
another  was  afforded  in  April,  1823,  iathe  practice  of 
Vanderfurh— (See  Revue  M  d.) 

[In  the  Western  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical 
Sciences  for  April,  1830,  Dr.  Richmond,  of  Newton. 
Ohio,  reports  a  successful  case  of  Caesarean  operation, 
performed  in  1827.  He  was  under  the  necessity  of 
performing  the  operation  at  midnight,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  without  a  consultation,  and  under  most 
unfavourable  circumstances.  After  he  had  divided 
the  uterus  and  the  placenta,  which  was  attached  di- 
rectly under  his  incision,  he  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
move the  foetus,  until  he  had  divided  the  muscles  of 
the  back,  near  the  upper  lumbar  vertebra,  when  it  was 
extracted  with  facility.  The  mother  recovered  en- 
tirely in  four  weeks. 

The  necessity  for  the  operation  arose  from  malcon- 
formation  of  the  os  tincae  and  vagina.  On  examining 
the  pitient  per  vaginam,  since  her  recovery,  Dr.  Rich- 
mond found  the  whole  depth  of  the  vagina  only  two- 
thirds  of  a  finger's  length,  its  anterior  coat  being  a 
kind  of  septum  passing  obliquely  upwards,  from  before 
backwards,  leaving  about  one  and  a  half  inches  between 
it.and  the  fourchette,  and  the  abnormal  os  tinea;  would 
not  be  discovered  by  the  most  minute  examiner.  He 
inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  it  is  an  unnatural  liymenr 
and  he  describes  a  kind  or  tube  extending  from  the  os- 
uteri  to  within  three-fourths  of  an  inch.of  the  meatus 
urinarius;  impervious  below,  hut  probably  entering 
obscurely  into  the  vagina.  He  offers  no  theory  on  tho 
manner  in  which  conception  had  taken  place  The 
woman  was  unmarried  at  the  time,  but  has  Hince  lived 
with  a  husband  two  years,  but  no  conception  ha» 
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taken  place.  This  is  the  first  and  only  instance  of  the 
successful  performance  of  the  Cesarean  section  in  the 
United  States.— Reese.] 

Or  OPK RATING  WHEN  THE  FCETUS  IS  EXTRA-UTERINE. 

Delivery  cannot  possibiy  happen  in  the  ordinary  way, 
when  the  fetus  is  situated  in  the  ovaries,  or  Fallopian 
tube,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  However, 
there  are  many  instances  recorded  of  ventral  preg- 
nancies, which  the  mothers  survived,  the  dead  fetus  hav- 
ing been  discharged  by  fragments  out  of  an  abscess  in 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  A  remarkable  case  under 
Mr.  Gunning,  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  the  child 
■was  discharged  piecemeal  from  an  abscess  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  I  have  lately  seen  another 
case  under  Dr.  Blicke,  of  Walthamstowe,  in  which 
portions  of  bone  and  a  great  deal  of  matter  have  been 
voided  through  the  vagina,  though  the  swelling  is 
altogether  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen. 

Practitioners  are  occasionally  called  upon  to  do  a 
yery  similar  operation  to  the  Csesarean,  wlieri  the  child 
has  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  of  the  uterus.  Unfortunately, 
•such  an  accident  is  npt  uncommon,  and  though  the 
causes  of  it  may  not  be  obvious,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  fetU3  itself  is  entirely  passive,  and 
has  no  share  in  producing  the  misfortune.  The  symp- 
toms, by  which  the  event  can  be  known,  are  not  always 
easy  of  comprehension.  When,  however,  the  pains 
liaye  been  violent ;  when  the  last,  after  being  exces- 
sively severe,  has  been  followed  by  a  kind  of*  calm ; 
"when  the  countenance  loses  its  colour,  the  pulse 
grows  weak,  and  the  extremities  become  cold  and  co- 
vered with  a  cold  sweat ;  when  the  abdomen  is  gene- 
Tally  flat  and  only  partially  affected  with  a  swelling,, 
occasioned  by  the  fetus,  which  either  continues  to 
move,  or  is  dead  and  motionless;  when  the  patient 
complains  of  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  about  the  belly ; 
and  lastly,  when  the  child  shrinks  from  the  touch  of 
the  accoucheur;  it  is  manifest  that  the  uterus  is  lace- 
rated. If  the  child  has  passed  completely  into  the  ab- 
domen, gastrotomy  is  the  only  resource.  Should  a 
part  of  it,  however,  yet  remain  in  the  uterus,  it  may 
he  extracted  with  the  aid  of  the  forceps,  if  the  head 
presents,  or  by  the  feet,  provided  only  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  be  in  the  abdomen. 

Baudeloque  quotes  three  instances  of  gastrotomy, 
performed  on  account  of  the  rupture  of  the  uterus. 
The  first  is  that  inserted  by  Thibaud  Dubois,  in  the 
Journal  de  Medecine,  for  May,  1760.  Every  prepa- 
ration was  made  for  a  natural  labour,  when,  after  ex- 
cessively violent  pains  about  the  upper  and  left  part  of 
the  uterus,  the  child  disappeared.  Thibaud  opened  the 
•abdomen,  though  not  till  some  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent. The  infant  was  dead;  but  the  mother  expe- 
rienced no  ill  effects  after  the  operation,  except  such  as 
,  are  usual  after  ordinary  labours. 

The  second  and  third  cases  were  communicated  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Surgery  in  1775,  by  Lambron, 
a  surgeon  of  Orleans.  He  practised  the  operation 
twice  on  the  same  woman  with  success.  In  the  first 
instance,  he  operated  eighteen  hours  after  the  rupture 
of  the  uterus.  The  child  was  dead.  An  ill-conditioned 
abscess  formed  near  the  wound;  but  the  patient  got 
quite  well  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.  She  was  preg- 
nant again  the  following  year,  and  the  uterus  was 
once  more  ruptured.  Lambron  now  had  recourse  to 
the  operation  without  delay.  The  child  betrayed  some 
signs  of  life,  but  soon  died.  The  mother  not  only  sur- 
vived; but  afterw  ard  became  pregnant  again,  and  had 
a  favourable  delivery. 

In  aforegoing  column,  I  have  adverted  to  the  case  in 
which  Dr.  Locher,  of  Zurich,  saved  both  the  .  mother 
and  child  by  the  Csesarean  operation,  performed  in  the 
linea  alba.  After  her  recovery,  a  small  point  of 
the  wound,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  lines  in  length 
and  breadth,  required  a  long  time  to  be  quite  healed, 
though  no  particular  inconvenience  was  experienced 
from  it.  Some  time  afterward  the  cicatrix  gave  way 
again,  and  a  portion  of  omentum  protruded,  whi'.'h  was 
reduced,  when  a  piece  of  bowel  came  out,  and  was 
also  returned.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  then 
brought  together;  but  a  small  superficial  ulcer  con- 
tinued open  in  spite  of  every  efTort  to  close  it.  In  1818, 
the  year  following  thai  in  wtiich  the  Csesarean  ope- 
ration had  been  performed  on  her,  she  became  pregnant 
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again,  and  the  chief  particularity  which  happened  duN 
ing  gestation,  was  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pre- 
ceding ulcer,  which  became  three  inches  in  width.  The 
sore,  however,  was  covered  with  charpie,  and  the  in 
teguments  well  supported  with  adhesive  plaster.  On 
the  23d  of  May,  she  was  seized  with  labour-pains;  and 
about  seven  in  the  evening,  she  complained  all  at 
once  of  a  very  acute  pain,  and  at  the  same  moment 
voided  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  from  the  vagina. 
On  examining,  by  this  passage,  nothing  was  discovered; 
but,  when  the  hand  was  applied  below  the  navel,  in 
the  line  of  the  old  wound  and  under  the  ulcer,  a  cir- 
cumscribed firm  swelling  was  felt,  caused  by  the 
child's  head,  of  which  the  sutures  were  plainly  dis- 
cernible. Dr.  Locher  naturally  concluded,  that  the 
uterus  had  burst,  so  as  to  allow  the  child  to  escape, 
and  the  hemorrhage  was  thus  easily  explained:  A  re- 
petition of  the  Csesarean  operation  was  deemed  indis- 
pensable. The  place  of  the  inc'sion  was  determined 
by  the  round  swelling,  caused  by  the  child's  head.  An 
incision,  six  inches  in  length,  was  made  into  the  ab- 
domen, where  a  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was 
found.  When  this  had  been  removed,  the  membranes 
presented  themselves,  exhibiting  a  bluish  hue,  and 
after  they  had  been  opened,  the  head  of  the  child  imme- 
diately appeared.  The  navel-string  passed  round  the 
neck,  which  was  also  compressed  it  t>ie  opening  of  the 
uterus.  The  child  evinced  no  signn  of  life.  The  pla- 
centa came  away  during  the  attempts  to  reanimate  the 
child.  The  uterus  contracted,  and  there  was  little 
bleeding.  This  patient,  after  a  good  <*ei\l  of  indisposi- 
tion, and  occasional  approaches  to  a  pei-fect  recovery, 
was  at  length  attacked  with"  inflammal.en  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  and  died  on  the  9th  of  July.  The 
uterus  was  found  contracted  to  a  small  size,  with  an 
opening  of  about  the  size  of  an  almond,  on  its  anterior 
surface,  with  a  rounded  callous  edge.  This  aperture, 
Dr.  Locher  thinks,  had  remained  ever  since  the  first 
operation,  and  had  allowed  the  escape  of  the  child  in 
the  second  labour;  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
doubted,  as  the  hemorrhage  indicated  the  ptnod  when 
the  uterus  had  been  lacerated,  as  this  gentleman  indeed 
has  in  one  place  particularly  noticed  himself— (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  182,  <S-c.)  An  almost  in- 
credible case  is  related  of  what  may  be  callfd  a  Csesa- 
rean birth,  etfected  solely  by  the  powers  of  nature,  and, 
as  would  appear,  by  a  sudden  rupture  of  th«  uterus 
and  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  after  the  patient  had  been 
in  labour  three  days. — (See  Essays  and  Obs.  Physical 
and  Literary,  vol.  2.) 

A  laceration  in  the  uterus,  or  the  wound  made  in 
this  viscus  in  the  Csesarean  operation,  may  give  rise 
to  dangerous  and  even  fatal  symptoms  of  strangula- 
tion if  any  of  the  intestines  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  preternatural  opening.  When  such  an  occurrence 
happens  in  the  performance  of  the  preceding  operation, 
the  intestine  must  be  directly  withdrawn  and  replaced. 
If  the  accident  were  to  happen,  when  the  child  is  ex- 
tracted in  the  natural  way,  the  bowel  is  to  be  pushed 
back  into  the  abdomen  from  the  uterus.  Were  the  oc- 
currence to  take  place  several  days  after  the  operation, 
Sabatier  inquires,  what  ought  to  be  done  ?  A  surgeon 
is  said  to  have  pushed  back  the  intestine  from  the 
uterus  as  late  as  the  third  day..  Sabatier  thinks,  that 
later  it  could  not  be  done.  In  this  circumstance,  Bau 
deloque  advises  the  operation  suggested  by  Pigrai, 
namely,  that  of  opening  the  abdomen  and  withdrawing 
the  bowel  from  the  place  in  which  it  is  incarcerated. 
But  there  are  serious  objections  to  this  proceeding. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  the  intestine  is  strangulated, 
and  if  it  were  so,  the  adhesions  which  are  soon  formed, 
would  frustrate  the  design  of  the  operator. 

Gastrotomy  has  npt  only  been  recommended  for 
cases  where  the  child  has  passed  into  the  abdomen 
through  a  rupture  of  the  uterus;  it  has  likewise  been 
advised  for  instances,  in  which  the  fetus  has  grown 
in  the  Fallopian  tube,  ovary,  or  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Here,  indeed,  the  operation  deserves  to  be  called  Csef  a- 
rean ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  incision  in  the  skin  and 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  necessary  to  open  the 
pouch  in  which  the  child  is  contained.  The  instances 
of  conception  in  the  Fallopian  tube  are  not  uncommon. 
Those  in  the  ovary  and  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  are 
more  rare.  Sabatier  conjectures,  that  most  of  the 
cases  reported  to  be  of  the  latter  kind,  if  attentively  ex- 
amined, would  have  been  found  to  be  in  reality  con- 
ceptions in  the  Fallopian  tube. 
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Extra-uterine  conceptions  hardly  ever  arrive  at 
maturity.  However,  the  foetus  formed  in  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  has  sometimes  been  known  to  attain  the 
term  of  nine  months,  and  then  die,  either  from  the  im- 
t  possibility  of  its  expulsion,  or  from  the  insufficiency 
of  the  nourishment  afforded  it.  The  pouch  in  which  it 
was  contained,  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  have 
then  inflamed,  and  after  becoming  connected  together 
by  numerous  adhesions,  have  suppurated.  The  ab- 
scess has  burst,  partly  at  some  point  'of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  belly,  and  partly  into  the  rectum ;  and  the 
dead  foetus  has  been  discharged  piecemeal  with  the 
matter. 

In  other  examples,  the  foetus,  instead  of  giving  rise 
'o  the  abscesses,  has  become  ossified  with  the  en- 
eloping  membranes,  and  continued  in  this  state  many 
/ears,  without  any  other  inconvenience  to  the  patient 
tfan  what  depended  on  the  size  and  weight  of  the  tu- 
mour within  the  abdomen. 

Most  frequently,  however,  the  pouch  containing  the 
ftetus  bursts  about  the  middle  of  the  ordinary  period 
.ff  gestation,  and  the  child  passes  into  the  cavity  of 
-*he  peritoneum.  At  the  same  moment,  the  blood-ves- 
sels ramifying  on  the  parietes  of  the  containing  parts 
Msually  pour  forth  into  the  abdomen  so  much  blood, 
'{hat  the  patients  generally  die  in  the  space  of  a  few 
aours. — (See  a  case  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  Trans,  of  a  So- 
tiety  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Knowledge.  Also  another,  adverted  to  by  Mr.  C.  Bell, 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  340.) 

Two  facts  of  this  kind  fell  under  Sabatier's  observa- 
tion. The  women  were  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  month 
of  pregnancy.  Excepting  a  swelling,  which  affected 
only  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  frequent  dragging 
pains  in  this  cavity,  there  was  no  indication  of 
any  thing  extraordinary.  In  other  respects  the  pa- 
tients were  well.  They  were  both,  all  on  a  sudden, 
attacked  with  extremely  acute  pains  which  lasted  two 
or  three  hours.  A  more  violent  suffering  than  the  rest 
was  followed  by  entire  ease.  The  abdomen  subsided, 
and  became,  as  it  were,  flat.  An  equal  moderate  warmth 
diffused  itself  over  this  part  of  the  body.  The  skin  lost 
*ts  colour.  Almost  continual  syncopes  occurred.  The 
'aulse  was  feeble  and  concentrated.  The  whole  body 
was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  and  the  women  died. 
The  rapid  course  of  these  symptoms  rendered  it  im- 
jwssible  for  Sabatier  to  be  of  any  service.  The  pa- 
tients were  actually  dying  when  he  was  called  to  them. 
Yhe  examination  of  their  bodies  evinced,  that  the  abdo- 
men contained  a  large  quantity  of  blood ;  that  the  foe- 
tuses lay  on  the  intestines,  connected  with  the  lace- 
rated Fallopian  tube  by  means  of  the  umbilical  cord ; 
and  that  the  tube  itself,  which  was  stronglv  contracted, 
presented  no  other  tumour,  except  that  which  depended 
on  the  after-birth. 

There  is  nothing  that  announces  an  extra-uterine 
pregnancy  with  sufficient  certainty  to  justify  any  posi- 
tive conclusion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  case,  be- 
fore the  ordinary  time  of  parturition.  In  many  women 
the  gravid  uterus  inclines  to  one  side,  and  numerous 
pregnant  females  have  dragging  pains,  which  may 
depend  upon  other  causes.  Things,  however,  are  dif- 
ferent when  the  fcetus  has  lived  to  the  ordinary  period 
of  parturition,  and  the  woman  is  attacked  with  labour- 
pains  ;  because,  besides  the  unequivocal  signs  of  the 
presence  of  a  child  in  the  abdomen,  the  womb  is  empty, 
and  is  little  changed  from  its  common  state.  Should 
we  now,  asks  Sabatier,  have  recourse  to  the  Caesarian 
operation,  just  as  if  the  foetus  were  in' the  womb? 
Can  we  be  sure,  that  the  pouch  which  contains  the 
child,  will  contract  itself  like  the  uterus,  and  that  the 
incision  which  is  in  contemplation,  will  not  give  rise 
to  a  fatal  hemorrhage?  Would  it  be  easy,  to  separate 
and  remove  the  whole  of  the  placenta?  How  could 
the  discharge,  analogous  to  the  lochia,  find  an  outlet, 
and  would  not  its  extravasation  in  the  abdomen  be 
likely  to  prove  fatal  ?  Sabatier  thinks,  that  the  risk 
which  is  to  be  encountered,  is  much  less  when  things 
are  left  to  nature.  The  child,  indeed,  miis*  inevitably 
perish.  It  will  either  give  rise  to  abscisses,  with 
which  it  will  be  discharged  in  fragments,  or  it  will 
""emain  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  abdomen,  without 
any  urgent  symptoms.  Sabatier  also  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  great  precariousness  of  an  infant's  life, 
and  expresses  his  opir  on,  that  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  what  conduct  ought  to  be  adopted. 
Happily,  practitioners  are  not  often  placed  in  circum- 


stances so  delicate,  and  extra-uterine  conception* 
mostly  perish  before  the  end  (if  the  common  period  of 
gestation.  We  have  then  only  to  second  the  efforts  or 
nature;  either  by  promoting  suppuration,  if  it  should 
seem  likely  to  occur,  by  making  a  suitable  opening,  or 
enlarging  one  that  may  have  formed  spontaneously; 
by  extracting  such  fragments  of  the,  foetus  as  present 
themselves;  by  breaking  the  bones  when  their  large 
size  confines  them  in  the  abscess,  as  Littre  did  in  an 
instance  where  the  abscess  burpl  into  the  rectum; 
and  lastly,  by  employing  suitable  injections.— (Sabatier, 
M  decine  Operatoire,  t.  1.) 

An  extremely  uncommon  case  of  extra-uterine  con 
ception  was  related  a  few  years  ago  by  Josephi ;  ih« 
foetus  having  at  length  passed  into  the  bladder  by  ul- 
ceration, and  caused  such  affliction  as  rendered  an'in- 
n.-MM  into  that  receptacle  indispensable,  with  the  view 
of  extracting  the  parts  of  the  foetus  lodged  in  it.  The 
operation  was  done  above  the  pubes  ;  but  the  internal 
mischief  already  existing  was  so  great,  that  the  patient 
did  not  recover.— (Ueber  die  Schwangerschajt  ausser- 
halb  der  Gebarmutter ;  Rostock,  1803,  8vn.) 

Govei,  p.  401,  relates  a  case  of  ventral  conception,  in 
which  instance  the  Caesarean  operation  was  done,  and 
the  child  preserved.  A  lady,  aged  twenty-one,  had  a  tu- 
mour in  the  groin,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  an 
epiplocele,  but  an  arterial  pulsation  was  perceptible  in 
it.  In  about  ten  weeks  the  swelling  had  become  as 
large  as  a  pound  of  bread.  Govei,  solicited  by  the  lady, 
opened  the  tumour.  He  first  discovered  a  sort  of  mem- 
branous sac,  whence  issued  a  gallon  of  a  limpid  fluid. 
The  sac  was  dilated,  and  a  male  foetus  found,  about 
half  a  foot  long,  and  large  in  proportion.  It  was  per- 
fectly alive,  and  was  baptized.  After  tying  the  umbili- 
cal cord,  the  placenta  was  found  to  be  attached  to  the 
parts  just-behind,  and  near,  the  abdominal  ring ;  but  it 
was  easily  separated.  Govei  does  not  mention  whether 
the  mother  survived ;  but  the  thing  would  not  be  very 
astonishing,  considering  the  situation  of  the  fcelm 
Bertrandi  says,  he  was  unacquainted  with  any  other 
example  of  the  Caesarean  operation  being  done,  in  case* 
of  extra-uterine  foetuses,  so  as  to  save  both  the  mother 
and  infant.  This  eminent  man  condemned  operating, 
in  ventral  cases,  on  the  ground  that  the  placenta  could 
not  be  separated  from  the  viscera,  to  which  it  might  ad- 
here, or,  if  left  behind,  it  could  not  be  detached,  without 
such  inflammation  and  suppuration  as  would  be  mortal. 
But  if,  in  addition  to  such  objections,  says  Bertrandi, 
the  operation  has  been  proposed  by  many,  and  practised- 
by  none,  we  may  conclude,  that  this  depends  on  the 
difficulty  of  judging  of  such  pregnancies,  and  of  the 
time  when  the  operation  should  be  attempted.  He  puts 
out  of  the  question  the  dilatations  which  have  been  indi- 
cated for  extracting  dead  portions  of  the  foetus,  and  also 
Govei's  case,  who  operated  without  expecting  to  meet 
with  a  fcetus  at  all.— (Bertrandi,  Traite  des  Optratiom 
de  Chirurgie,  chap.  5.) 

Whenever  the  Caesarean  operation,  or  gastrotomy, 
has  been  performed,  the  practitioner  is  not  merely  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  inflammation,  heal  the  wound, and 
appease  any  untoward  symptoms  which  may  arise;  he 
should  also  prevail  upon  the  mother  to  suckle  the  child, 
in  order  that  the  lochia  may  not  be  too  copious ;  and, 
after  the  wound  is  healed,  she  should  be  advised  to 
wear  a  bandage,  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ventral  hernia,  of  which,  according  to  surgical 
writers,  there  is  a  considerable  risk. 

[The  following  case  of  extra-uterine  conception  is 
here  inserted  as  being  perfe-itly  unique  in  its  kind.  No 
such  case  is  to  be  found  referred  to  in  Ploucquet's  Lit. 
Med.  Digest,  nor  in  any  of  the  numerous  periodical* 
Which  enrich  the.  profession.  It  occurred  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Drs.  Cotton  and  Harlow,  of  Georgia,  and  was 
communicated  to  Prof.  Francis,  of  New-York.  The. 
subject  was  a  negro  woman,  aged  30  years.  On  the- 
night  of  the  23d  of  Jan.  1819,  she  was  taken  in  labour. 
There  appeared  no  doubt  that  she  had  arrived  at  the 
full  time  of  labour.  Her  labour-pains  ceasing,  she  was 
attended  to  for  a  few  days  for  dropsical  symptoms,  un- 
der which  "she  suffered  greatly.  On  the  4th  ofFebru- 
ary,  she  was  again  taken  in  labour.  The  pains,  how- 
ever, shortly  after  entirely  ceased;  and  after  five  weeks 
she  expired.  On  examination  after  death,  the  following 
facts  presented  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  Drs. 
Harlow  and  Cotton  drew  off  from  the  abdomen  three 
and  a  half  gallons  of  an  extremely  turbid  and  offensive 
fluid.   On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  first  thin"  that 
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presented  itself  was  the  child,  extending  itself  across 
the  abdomen  ;  its  head  in  the  right,  its  feet  in  the  left, 
hypochondriac  regions';  its  back  immediately  to  the 
Timi'ilicus  of  the  mother.  It  was  as  large  a  child  as  ei- 
ther of  them  had  ever  seen  at  birth,  and  perfectly  formed. 
The  funis  was  of  the  usual  size,  about  six  inches  in 
length,  and  inserted  into  the  fundus  uteri  without  the 
intervention  of  a  placenta.-  The  uterus  was  about  the 
size  of  an  orange ;  its  coats  very  much  thickened  and 
indurated,  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  thin  glassy  fluid 
within  it,s  cavity.  The  abdominal  viscera  were  all 
diseased,  save  the  bladder.  The  liver  retained  its  ori- 
ginal shape  and  position,  but  looked  more  like  a  mass 
of  glue  than  organized  animal  matter.  The  spleen  had 
gone  into  «  state  of  complete  decomposition.  As  to  the 
omentum,  there  was  not  the  slightest  vestige  left. 
The  bladder  appeared  to  be  the  onlyViscus  that  had 
escaped  uninjured  from  this  digression  in  nature.  The 
bowels  had  firmly  adhered  in  one  uniform  mass  from 
the  stomach  to  the  rectum,  and  to  the  posterior  and 
lateral  parietes  of  the  abdomen.-(See  New-York  Med 
and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  1.) 

The  case  of  extra-uterine  fcetus  in  which  Dr.  Mac- 
Knight  of  New- York  operated  with  success,  is  often 
referred  to.— (See  Land.  Med.  Society's  Trans,  vol.  4.) 
This  interesting  case  confirms  the  views  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  entire  production  and  perfection  of  the 
human  foetus  extra-uterum  —(Tkacher's  Med.  Biogra- 
phy^ But  even  this  operation  is  not  entitled  to  the 
epithet  Cassarean,  and  therefore  does  not  detract  from 
the  claims  Of  Dr.  Richmond,  who  opened  the  uterus 
itself.— (See  the  preceding  note,  p.  221.) 

Gastrotomy  has  been  performed  for  the  removal  of 
extra-uterine  foeti  several  times  in  America,  with  com- 
plete success. 

Mr.  Wm.  Baynham,  of  Virginia,  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  succeeded,  as  early  as 
1791,  in  removing  an  extra-uterine  fcetus  from  the  ab- 
domen, after  it  had  lain  there  ten  years.  He  thus  pre- 
served the  life  of  a  valuable  woman,  who  was  other- 
wise sinking  into  the  grave,  with  hectic  fever  and  the 
most  dangerous  symptoms. 

In  1799,  he  repeated  the  operation  with  the  like  suc- 
cess on  a  servant  woman  of  Mrs.  Washington's,  Fairfax 
£°V  V?'?12-  JVhe  Publication  of  these  cases  in  the 
M  Y.  Med,  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  1,  Mr.  B.  has  per- 

(?,Zli3  ValUa?le  8ervice  10  ,ne  Profession,  in  the 
judicious  remarks  with  which  he  accompanies  the  re- 

rJltberS?me  WOrk' Dr  J-  A«gustine  Smith,  now  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  m  the  University  of  New- York  has 
5Uw !^  .  *™  which  ne  Performed  this  same  ope- 
■S^nlS08,  "3  therCity  of  New-York,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  result.   I  have  not,  been  able  to  find  any 

«^M(C,a»fr  °fr  nCT  Zthis  °Pera'i°n  in  this  country, 
°,r-  M-cKnight,  Mr.  Baynham,  and  Pro- 

™™,rT.?'  an(i  must  refer  10  tne  journals  I  have 
named  lor  their  interesting  details. 

.Jr!,e.f2Ilovvmg  cases  of  Cesarean  operation  are  ex- 
V™C  esd9,fr0m  <ne  N-  Y-  Med.  and  Pkys^ournaCvol  l, 
(Z  Si,  38  tw,°  of  tnem  were  self-performed 
and  the  other  accomplished  by  an  illiterate  female  ac- 
coucheur, they  will  be  found  interesting  in  5  de- 
£  cex,™;eC°Very  °f  U'eSe  WOmen  ^  be  "^ded 
^ura^lnf  ryMSCapeS'  rathcr  tnan  as  affordi«S  enJ 

ourasshly  toattempt  this  great  and  da"^- 

nr'ni!!,,"1  e^fternoon  of  Jan.  29th,  1822,  (says  Dr  S 
25n« w  ih  DrTUedf  ,Up0n „by  Mr-  KiPP-  of  Nassau,  £ 
rewi  ed  to  h  Z  £  m adeP'or,able  station.  Immediately 

fourteen  ve^T*'  ^  fTd  the  patient  t0  be  a  «M 
firm  W  }  ,  of  age'  one-fourth  black.  She  had  a 
K£££fS  and I  complained  oflittle  or  no  pain  Dr  B 
n«  had  a  wound  in  &?J£J£, 

he  had  extract  J  r,  i  eP'Sastr.lc  reg'on,  from  which 
protruded  nT^fh  ful'-?rown  fetus,  that  was  in  part 
mYest  nes  fS?"!  Wth  a  consid«rable  portion  of  her 
attacnXi.  h^T'ta  ha?ng  two  umbilical  cords 
and  had  also  in.t,/'5  r,Rmoved  from  tne  same  °"fee, 
^ginamf  &c.  d  h'S  hand  int0  the  uterus  Per 

fouMnc^in^  f°Uml  U"  irre^ar  incision  of  about 
"  wtoS  Si  2S,,'°XteI^nB  ln  adiag"nal  direction, 
2      * e,  ^omen,  about  two  inches  above  the 

£n «  '  .d  8n-  ,n"B10n  of  about  two  incnes  in 
•eoglh  at  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  former,  extend- 
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tag  towards  the  sternum.  The  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men  was  considerably  distended  with  blood  ^ 

evncn^oTTZ^Z  Vhe  flrst  plaee  directed  10  the 
evacuation  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  abdomen 

which  was  partly  effected  by  a  change  of  posturTanri 
slight  compression.  -We  then  brought  the  lips  of  The 
wound  in  contact  by  the  interrupted  suture,  dressed  U 
with  lint  spread  with  emollient  unguent,  and  secured 
the  whole  with  a  broad  bandage.  After  administering 
an  anodyne,  we  left  her  for  the  flight.  I  did  not  set 
her  again,  but  was  informed  by  Dr.  B.  that  she  never 
had  any  very  violent  symptoms. 

The  second  day  he  Bled  her,  gave  her  a  cathartic 
and  pursued  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  a  few  days' 
when  the  febrile  excitement  subsided.  An  ordinary 
use  of  tonics  was  then  resorted  to,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  patient  was  perfectly  recovered. 

The  circumstances  attendant  on  the  infliction  of  the 
wound  were  these.  While  the  family  was  at  dinner 
she  went  a  distance  of  perhaps  fifty  rods  from  the 
house,  and  placed  herself  on  a  snow-drift,  near  a  fence, 
where  she  was  first  discovered  by  her  master  in  the 
act  of  covering  something  with  snow,  which  after- 
ward proved  to  be  a  naked  child.  As  soon  as  she  per- 
ceived that  she  was  observed,  she  immediately  ran  to 
the  house,  with  the  second  child  hanging  out  at  the 
wound,  together  with  a  considerable  portion  of  her  in- 
testines; laid  by  her  razor  and  large  needle,  which 
^were  the  instruments  she  had  previously  prepared  for 
the  operation,  and  shortly  began  to  complain 

I  should  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  blood  upon 
the  snow,  there  being  three  several  places  where  she 
evidently  stopped,  that  the  incision  was  made  imme- 

?w  f£  P«ecedU&}he  rupture  of  tnc  membranes,  and 
hat  the  first  child  was  delivered  per  vias  naturales, 
the  third  pain  after  the  rupture.  ' 

As  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  every  depart 
merit  of  science  are  made  by  accident,  or  without  any 
particular  previous  design,  may  noi  the  conduct  of  this 
desperate  girl  give  a  useful  hint  for  an  improvement  in 
?rean  °Peratlon'  consisting  in  a  division  of  the 
na  ™m«S»  7*       the  fUndUS' instead  of  tne  ord^ 

•  TIfe  (?11?.wing  is  tDe  case  °f  Alice  O'Neal,  inserted 
In  the  Medical  Essays  and  Observations  published  bv 
IZV'j?  EdinburSh'  b-v  Mr.  Duncan  SPtewart,  sur- 

Alice  f> Npf f T 0h'  'Vhe  C0Un,y  0f  Tyrone>  IreIa"d. 
Alice  O'Neal,  aged  about  thirty-three  years,  wife  to> 

aMwinamierTnear  Chariem°"t,  and  mother  of  slvlrat 
h„t^,^mtian,Ua,ry>  1739>  t00l£  her  labour-pain?- 
but  could  not  be  delivered  of  her  child  by  several  wo- 
men who  attempted  it.  She  remained  in  this  condition 

tTee  Wrd' dyaV  tlnf  T  jUd?ed  ,0 
tnetnirdday.   Mary  Donally,  an  literate  woman  but 

eminent  among  the  common  people  for  extracting  dead 

births,  bemg  then  called,  tried  also  to  delive?  heHn  the 

STX^  a"d  hCT  attempts  uot  succeeding  per! 
termed  the  Caesarean  operation,  by  cutting  w  th  a 

thenr;hfi/Strtl,e  containing  P«ts  of  the  abdolrien^and 
J  "  uterus;  at  the  aperture  of  which  she  took  out 
the  child  and  secundines.  The  upper  part  of  the  inci- 
sion was  an  mch  higher,  and  to  a  side  of  the  navS 
ami  was  continued  about  six  inches  downwards  in  the 

^he  held  the  lips  of  the  wound  together  with  her  hand, 

common  ZT*  ™th  Silk 

fninpH  ,h»  ?  leS  W?'Ch  ,aiIors  use-  Wi,b  these  she 
irdintriufr lips  m  the  manner  of  the  s.itch  employed 
ordinarily  for  the  hare-lip,  and  dressed  the  wound  with 
whites  of  eggs,  as  she  told  me  some  days  after,  when, 
led  by  curiosity,  I  visited  the  poor  woman  who  had 
undergone  the  operation.  The  cure  was  completed 
with  salves  of  the  midwife's  own  compounding. 

In  about  twenty-seven  days,  the  patient  was  able  to 
walk  a  mile  on  foot,  and  came  to  me  in  a  farmer's 
house,  where  she  showed  me  the  wound  covered  with 
a  cicatrix ;  but  she  complained  of  her  belly  hanging 
outwards  on  the  right  side,  where  I  observed  a  tumour 
as  large  as  a  child's  head ;  and  she  was  distressed  with 
the»  fluor  dlbus,  for  which  I  gave  her  some  medicines, 
and  advised  her  to  drink  the  decoctions  of  the  vulne- 
rary plants,  and  to  support  the  side  of  her  belly  with  a 
bandage.  The  patient  has  enjoyed  very  good  health 
ever  since,  manages  her  family  affairs,  and  has  fre- 
quently walked  to  market  in  this  town,  which  is  six 
miles' distance  from  her  own  house. — (Essays,  vol.  5  ) 
In  the  year  1769,  a  negro  woman  (belonging  to  Mrs 
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Bland,  a  midwife)  at  Mr.  Campbell's  grass  plantation 
at  the  Ferry,  between  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town,  in 
Jamaica,  being  in  labour,  she  performed  the  Catsarean 
operation  on  herself,  and  took  her  child  out  of  ihe  left  side 
of  her  abdomen,  by  cutting  boldly  through  into  the  uterus 
'  She  performed  this  operation  with  a  butcher's  broken 
knife,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long— the  part 
■which  joined  to  the  handle.  The  position  of  the 
child  was  natural;  she  cut  through  near  the  hnta 
alba,  on  Iter  left  side,  and  cut  into  the  child's  right 
thigh,  which  presented,  at  the  part,  about  three  lines 
deep,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  long.  In»  cnua 
came  out  by  the  action  of  its  own  struggling.  A  negro 
midwife  was  sent  for  to  her,  who  cut  the  navel  cord 
and  freed  the  child ;  and  returned  the  part  of  the  navel 
cord  adhering  to  the  placenta,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  intestines  also,  into  the  abdomen,  which 
had  come  out  of  the  wound  with  the  child. 

The  surgeon  who  attended  the  plantation  was  sent 
for  a  few  hours  after  the  accident  happened  ;  and 
iudoin^from  the  situation  in  which  he  found  her,  that 
sorne  dirt  had  been  put  into  the  wound,  by  the  old 
midwife,  with  the  intestines,  he  cut  open  the  stitches 
that  had  been  made,  and  carefully  washed  the  parts 
clean,  extracted  the  placenta  at  the  wound,  and  then 
stitched  it  up  again. 

On  the  third  day,  after  she  had  recovered  from  her 
low  state  from  the  loss  of  blood,  which  was  considera- 
ble a  fever  came  on,  which  was  removed  by  cooling 
medicines  ;  she  then  took  bark  for  ten  days.  The 
wound  was  fomented  and  dressed  properly,  and  was 

norm  cured  ■  and  the  woman  was  we  1  in  six  weeks'  halt.en  warden  ;  in  .Town.  fur.  C/m  .  4-c.  b.  9,  p,  1 
SOOn  CUreU,    MM  lue  ™»  ',"™_;.  ,  OATfTTTTTS      Palr-uli  fnrm  in  thp  ,  nets  nf  lhr> 
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tir,e  Section.  Oesarea.  Lovan.  1785.  feKij.**  ant 
Surgical  Journ.  vol.4,  p.  178,  vol.  8,  p.  U.  Marti 
Xf£  Ob,,  on  F.xtra-ut.erine  Case.,  inserted  «  * 

fVundarineykiin.it,  b.  7,  Hap.  o,  "«*, 
in  Medico- Vlururg.  Trans.  vol.4,P-  ™,  * 
Looker,  vol. 9 ;  and  J  J.  hocher,  JV.  Mt  yer,  F.  SpxUbartL 
and  J.Lorinser,  in  vol.  11  of  the  same  work.    J  F. 
Fmimann,  De   Partu  Ctcsarco,  \1mo.  Marb.  Catt. 
1797     /  Barlow,  in  Medical  Records  and  Researches, 
17118;  and  in  Essays  on  Surgery  and  Midwifery.  Q. 
Josephi,  iiber  die  Schwangerscliaft  uusserhilb  der  Ge- 
barmiitlcr,\-c.Hvo.  Rostock,  1803.    Flnjuvt,  Ossema- 
liuui,  be.  di  Chirurgia,  t.  3,  p.  144,  ire.  Roma,  J802. 
Rhode,  Relatio  de  Seclionc  Casarea  feliciter  peracta. 
Mo.  Dorpati,  1803.    K.  Sprengel,  Gescliiclite.  der  Chir. 
Hi.  1,  p.  369,  Src.  Svo.  Halle,  1805.    M.  Baudelnque, 
Two  Memoirs  on  the  Cesarean  Operation.  Trunsl. 
with  notes,  Src.  by  John  Hull ;  Svo.  Manchester,  1611. 
K.  L.  Heim,  F.rfuhrungen,Src.  iiber  Schwaiigerschnften 
ansserhulb  der  Gcbarmutter,  Sro.  Berlin,  1812.   A.  J. 
A.  Stevens,  de  Conditionibus  qua  apud  paiturientem 
Sectionem  Cmsaream,  vet  potius  illam  Siinchondroxis 
ossium  Pubis,  postulant,  4to.  Lvgd.  1817.  Diction- 
uairedes  Sciences  Mid.  t.  17,  p.  419,  Pans,  18IG;  ani 
t.  23,  /<.  293,  S-c.  1818.    E.  VonSiebold,  Journal  fiir 
Geburlsliiilfe,  Fraueuzimrncr  und  Kinderkrinil.h,  nm, 
b.  3,  Svo.  'Franco/.  1809.    J.  H.  Green,  in  Mtd.  (Air. 
Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  46,  S-c.    C.  F.  Graefe  iiber  Mindt- 
rung  der  Gefahr  beim  Kaiserschnitle,  uebst  der  Get- 
hiclite  elites  Fallen,  in  Welchem  Mutter  und  Kinder- 


time  from  the  accident,  and  able  to  go  lo  her  work. 

The  child  died  on  the  sixth  day,  with  the  Jaw-Jailing, 
as  it  is  called ;  but  came  into  the  world  healthy  and  strong. 

The  woman  continued  perfectly  well,  menstruated 
regularly,  and  was  with  child  again  a  year  or  two 
afterward.  She  attempted  the  same  operation  again ; 
but  was  watched  and  prevented,  and  had  a  regular 
and  proper  labour.  She  had  borne  three  children  be- 
fore this  affair,  all  with  natural  and  easy  births.  She 
was  an  impatient  and  turbulent  woman,  whose  vio- 
lence of  temper  was  the  only  cause  assigned  for  her 
conduct.— {Mosely  on  Tropical  Diseases.)— Reese.] 

Fr.  Rousset ;  Traiti  Jfouveau  de  V  Hyslerotoinoto- 
kia.  Paris,  1581.  Lot.  C.  Append.  Bauhini.  Basil. 
1582.  Also,  Cmsarei  Partus  Assertio  Historiologica, 
Src.  Svo.  Paris,  1590.  Fr.  Rousselus,  Fcelus  vivi  ex 
matre  viva  sine  allerutrius  periculo  Ctesura  ;  12/n«. 
Basil.  1591.  Theoph.  Raynaud,  De  Orlu  Infantium 
contra  Nuturamper  Seclioneui  Casaream,  Src.  V2mo. 
Lugd.  1637.  A.  Cypriunns,  Epistola  Historiam  exhi- 
beiis  Fatus  humant  post  21  menses  ex  uteri  tuba,  matre 
salva.  ac  superstate,  excisi.  8vo.  Lvgd,.  Bat.  1700. 
This  is  the  celebrated  case,  related  by  Albosius  at  the 
end  of  Bauhin's  Trans,  of  Rousset.  J.  B.  Verduc, 
Traiti  des  Opirations  de  Chirurgie;  nonvelle  edit. 
Vimo.  Par.  1721.  Sabatier,  MJdecine  Operatoire,  t.  I, 
ed.  2.  Reclierchcs  sur  V  Operation  Cisarienne,  par  M. 
Simon,  in  Miin.de  VAcad,  Roy  .le  de  Chirurgie,  t.  3, 
p.  210,  Src.  and  t.  5  p.  317,  Src.  idil.  in  V2mo.  Bertrandi, 
Traiti  des  Opirations  de  Chirurgie,  chap.  5.  G.  W. 
Stein,  Praktische  Anleitiing  zur  Kaisergebnrt.  Cassel, 
1775.  Weisse.nborn,  Obs.  duce  de  Purta  Ccesareo.  Er- 
ford.  1792.  C.  Gaillurdot,  sur  V Operation  Cisarienne, 
■  Slrasb.  1799.  JV.  Ansiuux,  Diss,  sur  I'  Operation  Ci- 
sarienne et  la  Section  de  la  Symphyse  de  Pubis.  Paris, 
1803.  .7.  F.  Nettmann,  Specimen,  Siste.ns  Sectionis 
Casareas  historian.  Hal.  1805.  Baudeloque,  Traiti 
des  Accouehfmens.  Paris,  1807.  Denman's  Introduc- 
tion to  Midwifery,  ito.  1805.  Also,  Obs.  on  the  Rupture 
of  the.  Uterus,  S-c.  Svo.  1810.  Hull's  Defence  of  the 
Cesarean  Operation,  Svo.  Manchester,  1798.  Also, 
his  letters  lo  Mr.  .7.  IV.  Simmons.  Haightoii's  In- 
quiry concerning  the  true  and  spurious  Cesarean  Ope 
ration.  P-  Bertev,  du  Se.ctionu.  Stgaultiana  et  Ccesn- 
rea  harumquc  Scctinnum  inter se  Gomjiarationc :  {poll. 
Diss.  Lovan.  4.  321.)  fr-  Ruellan,  Qtiastio,  Src.  An 
ad  Servandam  pro  faztu  matrem,  obstetrician  hamatile. 
minus  anceps  et  aque  insoiis  quain  ad  servandam  cum 
matre fmtum  sectio  Oesarca?  (Haller,  Dtsp.  Chir.  A, 
525  Paris  1744  )  Liudcmann,  De  Partu  Preter- 
natural) quern  Sine  Mat.ris  aul  FmtusSectiorie.  absolves 
non  licet,  ito.  Golt.  1755.  Med  Obs.  and  Inquiries, 
vol.  4,  p  274,  S-c.  .7.  Vanghav,  Cases,  Src,  to  wlurh  is 
annexed  an  Account  of  the  Cesarean  Section,  Src.  Boa, 
Load.  1778    P.  J.  F.  fValckiers,  de  Jiystcrolomotocia, 


CALCULUS.  Calculi  form  in  the  ducts  of  the  sali- 
vary glands ;  in  the  kidneys,  bladder,  urethra,  gall-blad- 
der, &c.  A  paper  on  calculi  formed  in  the  lachrymal 
sac  is  contained  in  Graefe's  new  Journal.— (Journ.fur 
die  Chir.  No.  1,  Berlin,  1820.)  For  an  account  of 
stones  in  the  bladder,  refer  to  Urinary  Calculi. 

[CALCULOUS  DEGENERATION  or  thk  SCRO- 
TUM. The  following  singular  case  is  communicated 
by  Professor  Mott.  It  was  first  published  in  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Journal  for  1827. 

"  In  the  practice  of  surgery  we  frequently  observe 
very  singular  morbid  alterations  of  texture,  which  are 
worthy  of  being  recorded  notwithstanding  our  inability 
to  account  for  their  production.  None  of  the  works 
that  we  have  examined  contain  a  description  of  such  a 
degeneration  as  that  we  are  about  to  describe,  nor  have 
we  ever  met  with  another  instance  of  a  similar  kind. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  useful  to  state  the  fact,  as  a  con- 
tribution towards  a  more  complete  history  of  the  mor- 
bid anatomy  of  the  scrotum. 

In  the  summer  of  1824, 1  was  requested  to  visit  J.  B. 
aged  about  seventy-three,  a  wealthy  farmer,  residing 
upon  Long  Island.  His  health  had  been  declining  for 
two  or  three  years  from  an  affection  of  his  stomach, 
accompanied,  as  he  stated,  with  an  uncommon  disease 
of  the  scrotum.  The  latter  complaint  had  so  far  in- 
creased within  the  last  year,  as  materially  to  injure  his 
health,  in  consequence  of  an  ulceration  and  very  fetid 
discharge  therefrom. 

The  constant  and  severe  burning  which  he  expe- 
rienced in  the  region  of  the  pylorus,  with  an  ejection 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  shortly  after  eating,  to- 
gether with  frequent  acrid  eructations  and  cosliveness, 
led  to  the  fear  that  there  was  some  organic  derange- 
ment of  the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

As  the  disease  of  the  scrotum  was  the  particular 
object  of  my  visit,  I  requested  permission  to  exaniina 
it.  It  exhibited  a  monstrous,  and  to  me  a  very  unique 
appearance;  reaching  fully  two-thirds  the  length  of  lui 
thighs,  being  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times  its  ordinary 
bulk,  and  studded,  particulary  on  each  edge  (it  beigg 
flattened  anteriorly  and  posteriorly)  with  several  dozen 
tumours,  of  a  stony  hardness,  covered  with  the  integu- 
ments, from  the  size  of  nutmegs  to  that  of  a  large  pea. 
It 'resembled  an  enormous  bunch  of  grapes,  or  more 
closely  some  morbid  conditions  of  the  pancreas  and 
spleen  which  we  have  occasionally  met  with.  The 
tumours  had  all  a  very  white  appearance,  and  the  inte- 
guments of  two  or  three  of  the  largest,  having  been  ul- 
cerated for  upwards  of  a  year,  poured  forth  a  constant 
and  very  fetid  discharge.  At  these  openings  whiw 
bodies  were  se<m,  which,  when  touched  with  a  probe, 
felt  of  a  stony  hardness.  A  white  substance  resem- 
bling mortar  was  discharging  from  these  opening*, 
which  resulted  from  the  crumbling  away  of  tbo  calcutf 
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«nd  the  combination  of  this  substance  with  the  fluid 
from  the  ulcers. 

This  state  of  the  scrotum  was  of  upwards  of  twenty 
years'  duration,  and  had  been  p-adually  increasing,  the 
tumours  multiplying  as  the  scrotum  augmented  in  size. 
The  patient  knew  of  no  cause  to  which  it  could  be 
ascribed. 

From  its  size  and  weight,  as  weU  as  the  loathsome 
nature  of  the  discharge,  he  becam  desirous  to  have  it 
removed  if  practicable  and  proper.  His  health  being 
sufficiently  good,  and  the  testes  appearing  to  move 
freely  in  the  diseased  mass,  led  me  to  recommend  that 
the  operation  should  be  performed. 

An  incision  was  made  around  the  root  or  base  of  the 
scrotum,  beginning  on  each  side  of  the  under  part  of 
the  penis,  at  a  point  a  little  above  the  scrotum,  so  that 
some  integument  of  this  part  of  the  penis  in  a  diseased 
state  was  also  removed,  and  carried  down  to  the  peri- 
neum, leaving  an  angular  portion  of  the  scrotum  below 
of  about  an  inch  in  length.  Cautiously  cutti  ng  throu  ^h 
tne  diseased  integuments  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
structure,  the  vaginal  coat  of  each  testis  was  readily  dis- 
covered and  avoided.  The  whole  of  the  morbid  mass 
wasTemoved  by  cautious  dissection,  leaving  the  tunica 
vaginalis  on  each  side  sound  and  unopened.  Numerous 
arteries  were  secured  during  the  dissection  in  the  integu- 
ments, as  well  as  several  large  ones  in  the  septum  scroti. 

ine  penna;al  portion  of  the  scrotum  was  susceptible 
of  very  considerable  elongation,  but  it  was  altogether 
insufficient  to  cover  the  testes.  A  new  covering  for  them, 
therefore,  could  enly  be  looked  for  from  the  granulaiory 
process.  Light  dressings  of  lint,  compress,  and  a  T 
toundagc  were  applied  for  the  first  two  days,  followed  by 
emollient  poultices  to  favour  the  second  mode  of  healing 
Suppuration  and  granulation  being  well  established] 
,r6  lCr0tum  was  inoreased  and  fashioned  by  the 
use  of  adhesive  straps. 

His  complete  recovery  from  the  operation,  and  the 
reproduction  of  a  scrotum,  was  not  interrupted  by  any 
circumstance.  Three  years  have  now  elapsed,  and 
he  enjoys  excellent  health,  being  occasionally  obliged 
of  hi^r?  T 6k  °r  tW°„a  few  grains  of  the  subnitrate 
whfeh  W„C '°  reraove  fhe  affeet*°n  of  his  s-tomach, 
which,  before  the  operation  was  performed,  threatened 
to  become  an  organic  disease.»-Lese.l 
Seel>; ^CUS  IN  ™E  *NTERIOR  OF  THE  EYE. 

,^}J!jUS.\newJone'  or  tne  substance  which  serves 
SiK ^g/tlT  th,e  ends  of  a  fracture,  and  for  the  resto- 
ration of  destroyed  portions  of  bone.  ° 

1.  The  old  surgeons  believed  callus  to  be  a  mere  inor- 
ganic concrete  a  fluid  poured  out  from  the  extremities 
W  "iW  VeSSel,S'  WniCD  Was  800n  hardene™ 
.h„  L  hey  a,Iways  Ascribed  it  as  au  «  exudation  of 
lnH0  ^yKJ^Ce'  LandimaSined  that  it  oozed  from  the 
n?i,l?r°ke"  b0nes'  as  gum  from  trees,  sometimes  oo 
profusely,  sometimes  too  sparingly.  The  reunion  of 
broken  bones,  and  the  hardening  of  callus  thev  com 

K  W#  the  glUeing  t0Setner  of  two  pteces  ofwooT 
or  the  soldering  of  a  broken  pot.-U.  Pare  )  Thev  I I™ 

ZSZ&XftT™  --^-n-edil  Sms 
ima^inPd  .hT  '  n  msy'  Prominent  protuberance.  TlW 
d^SS  '-"J18 rWa8  a  juice  wnicn  congealed  at  I 
dav« \T, , \  Penpd  of  tlme' and  they  therefore  had  fixed 
ThPv°,ng  the  ?a"dage"  of  each  Particular,  frac- 
suppreJsedyhvTfi°Se<1'  ^  itS  exuberance  might  be 
knohhv  ,w  y  a  firm  and  well-rolled  bandage,  and  its 
presses  -  ,h^le\  TreCted  ^  Pi"ows  and  com! 
o  a  to'alow Uthmignt  l)esoftened  by  frictions  and  oils, 
fLs  were  Zcwb°ne  t0?e  set  anew-  A»  their  no^ 
Sl^p^M  a" their  absurd  doctrines  have 

trine  was  a  ,nera^e^bre''.h0Wever'  a  second  doi- 
c^Mwffi$l?!£&  the  formation  of 

ture  whir  l,  w»L  Penosteum  and  medullary  tex- 
roundThe  fracture  S.hPP°SCd  t0  produce  two  solid  rings 
Xrwa^  eTfaced  '      m,erSpace  between  them  bi^g 

bjj  ^  ote?vnersmasmttntedhey 
the  production  of  callus,  bea^ 'hrLP,r0ceSS  5  natUre' in 
changes  which  take  pla  e  in  the  fSnXl^ t0  the 
A  bone  is  a  well-organized I  part o ?"°f  tne .^ft parts, 
bat  matter,  which  keens  its  P/rth"°Iihe.  mng  bod>\; 
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of  the  gluten,  undergoing  a  continual  change  and  reno- 
vation. It  is  incessantly  taken  up  by  the  absorben  t 
and  secreted  again  by  the  arteries.  It  is  this  continual 
absorption  and  deposition  of  earthy  matter  which  forms 
the  bone  at  first,  and  enables  it  to  grow  with  the  growth 
of  the  body.  It  is*  this  unceasing  activity  of  the  vessels 
of  a  bone  which  enables  it  to  renew  itself  when  it  is 
broken  or  diseased.  In  short,  it  is  by  various  forms  of 
one  secreting  process,  that  bone  is  formed  at  first  is 
supported  during  health,  and  is  renewed  on  all  neces- 
sary occasions.  Bone  is  a  secretion,  originally  depo- 
sited by  the  arteries  of  the  bone,  which  arteries  are  con- 
tinually employed  in  renewing  it. ,  Callus  is  not  a  con- 
crete juice,  deposited  merely.for  filling  up  the  interstices 
between  fractured  bones,  but  it  is  a  regeneration  of  new 
and  perfect  bone,  furnished  with  arteries,  veins,  and  ab- 
sorbents, by  which  its  earthy  matter  is  continually 
changed,  like  that  of  the  contiguous  bone.  Indeed,  there 
could  be  no  connexion  between  the  original  bone  and 
callus,  were  the  latter  only  the  inorganic  concrete,  as  it 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be. 

Notwithstanding  the  more  accurate  opinions  now  en- 
tertained concerning  callus,  the  supposition  is  still  very 
common,  that  the  slightest  motion  will  destroy  callus 
while  it  is  being  formed.    But,  says  Mr.  John  Bell  it  is 
an  ignorant  fear,  proceeding  merely  from  the  state  of 
the  parts  not  having  been  observed ;  for,  when  callus 
forms,  the  perfect  constitution  of  the  bone  is  restored  - 
the  arteries  pour  out  from  each  end  of  a  broken  bone  a 
gelatinous  matter;  the  vessels  by  which  that  gluten  is 
secreted  expand  and  multiply  in  it,  til]  they  form  be- 
tween the  broken  ends  a  well-organized  and  animated 
mass,  ready  to  begin  anew  the  secretion  of  bone.  Thus 
the  ends  of  the  bone,  when  the  bony  secretion  com- 
mences, are  nearly  in  the  Same  condition,  as  soft  parts 
which  have  recently  adhered ;  and  it  is  only  when  there 
is  a  want  of  continuity  in  the  vessels,  or  when  a  want 
ot  energetic  action  incapacitates  them  from  renewing 
their  secretion,  that  callus  is  imperfectly  formed.  This 
is  the  reason  why,  in  scorbutic  constitutions,  in  patients 
infected  with  syphilis,  in  pregnancy,  in  fever,  or  in  anv 
great  disorder  of  the  system,  or  while  the  wound  of  a 
compound  fracture  is  open,  no  callus  is  generated.— 
{John  Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  500,  501  1 
Ho  w  far  some  of  the  latter  statement  is  correct,  or  not 
will  be  seen  in  the  article  Fractures.  ' 

For  some  time  the  secretion  of  earthy  matter  is  im- 
perfect;  the  young  bone  is  soft,  flexible,  and  of  anor- 
&^T>SUlted  fb/  311  the  Purposes'of  bone;  hut 
hitherto  delicate  and  unconfirmed;  not  a  mere  con- 
crete, like  the  crystallization  of  a  salt,  which,  if  inter- 
rupted in  the  moment  of  forming,  will  never  form  - 
not  liable  to  be  discomposed  by  a  slight  accident,  nor  to 
be  entirely  destroyed  by  being  even  roughly  moved  or 
shaken.  Incipient  callus  is  soft  and  gelding-  it  is 
ligamentous  in  its  consistence,  so  that  it  is  not  verv 
easily  injured;  and  in  its  organization  it  is  so  perfect 
ha  hIhfleh'tlShU,rt',0r  ^  bony  secretion  interrupted; 
rtn^hf  n00nKhealS'  JUSt  as  soft  Pam  adhere,  and 
thus  the  callus  becomes  again  entire,  and  the  process 
is  immediately  renewed.  process 

limhh^hrT61106  °f  l?e:  above  ^cumstances,  if  a 
limb  be  broken  a  second  time  when  the  first  fracture  is 
nearly  cured  the  bone  unites  more  easily  han  aftel 
the  first  accdent ;  and  Mr.  J.  Bell  even  asserts  that 

nni  q  %   T-  ■  ln  th,ese  cases  tne  limb  yields,  it  bends 
we]gnt  of  the  body  which  it  cannot  support; 
^ tanv.  snapping  or  splintering  of  the  bone 
and  generally  without  any  over-shooting  of  the  endsot 
the  part,  and  without  any  crepitation. 

Callus  is  found  to  be  more  vascular  than  old  bone. 
mr.  J-  -Bell  mentions  an  instance  of  a  bone,  which  had 
been  broken  twelve  years  before  he  injected  it,  yet  the 
callus  was  rendered  singularly  red.  When  a  recently 
formed  callus  is  broken,  many  of  its  vessels  are  rup- 
tured, but  some  are  only  elongated,  and  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  its  whole  substance  is  torn.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  readily  the  continuity  of  the  vessels  Will 
be  renewed  in  a  broken  callus,  when  we  reflect  on  its 
peat  vascularity  and  the  vigorous  circulation  excited 
by  the  accident  in  vessels  already  accustomed  to  the 
secretion  of  bone.  These  reasons  show  why  a  broken  or 
bent  callus  is  more  speedily  united  than  a  fractured  bone. 

While  the  ends  of  a  broken  bone  are  connected  to- 
gether by  a  flexible  substance  of  cartilaginous  consist- 
ence, Dupuytren  calls  this  bond  of  union  the  provi- 
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sional  callus,  which  generally  lasts  until  the  thirtieth 
or  fortieth  day.  In  a  later  stage  the  intervening  cartila- 
ginous matter  ossifies  ;  the  swelling  of  the  soil  parts 
subsides ;  and  in  from  six  to  twelve  months  the  callus 
or  new  bony  matter  filling  the  medullary  canal  is  ab- 
sorbed, whereby  the  latter  is  restored.  The  callus  re- 
maining after  the  completion  of  this  process,  Dupuy- 

tren  terms  definitive.  '  _   

When  bones  granulate,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  the  granu- 
lations at  first  appear  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
soft  parts,  and,  as  in  the  soft  parts,  take  place  to  restore 
any  oss  which  the  bones  may  have  suffered.  This 
process  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  first  formation  of 
bone  In  the  skull  membrane  was  first  formed;  and 
here  also,  in  the  process  of  restoration  the  granulations 
change  into  membrane,  and  then  into  bone.  In  cylin- 
drical bones,  the  granulations  first  produce  a  species  of 
cartilage,  and  this  is  afterward  converted  into  bone. 
Thus  in  the  restoration  of  bone,  nature  is  guided  by 
the  same  laws  which  prevail  in  its  first  formation.  11 
die  granulations  thrown  out  on  the  surface  of  a  bone  be 
viewed  in  a  microscope,  they  appear  to  form  a  number  of 
small  points  like  vUli,  the  bases  of  which  first  become  si- 
milar to  cartilage,  and  then  to  bone.  "  The  preparations 
from  the  surface  of  granulating  stumps  show  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  the  first  bony  threads,  and  also  their 
mode  of  uniting  laterally  with  each  other."-(On.  the 
Structure,  Physiology,  and  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  SrC. 
v.  197,  8vo.  Lond.  1820.) 

And  in  another  place  he  repeats,  "  I  have  examined 
several  skulls  on  the  death  of  the  persons,  at  different 
periods,  from  days  to  years  after  pieces  of  bone  had 
been  removed,  and  before  vacancies  had  been  com- 
pletely filled  up  ;  but  I  never  could  in  any  of  them  dis- 
cover the  least  appearance  of  cartilage."  A  membrane 
here  always  precedes  the  formation  of  bone.— (P. 
210  )  For  additional  observations  on  callus  see  Frac- 
ture. JV.  M-  Miller,  De  Callo  Ossium;  ito.  Jforimb. 
1707  •  Duhamel  in  Jlfem,  de  VAcad.  Royale  des  Sci- 
ences, an  1741,  p.  92  et  222;  Boehmer,  De  Callo 
Ossium  i  rubia  tinctorum  radicis  pastu  infectorum, 
Mo..  Lips.  1752;  Dethleef,  Diss,  exhibens  Ossium 
Calli  generationem  et  naturam  per  fracta  in  animali- 
bus  rubia  radicepastis  ossademonslratam.  ito.  Goett. 
1753 ;  A.  Marrigues,  Sur  la  Formation  du  Cal.  Paris, 
1783.'  A.  M'Donald,  de  JYecrosi,  be.  Edin.  1799. 
The  works  of  TrojA,  David,  Blumenbach,  and  Koch- 
ler,  as  specified  at  the  conclusion  of  the  article  Necro- 
sis. ./•  F.  Meckel,  Handb.  der  Pathol.  Anatomic  Leip- 
zig, 1818,  6.  2,  p.  62.  O.  Breschct,  Rechcrchcs  Histo- 
riques  et  Exper.  sur  la  Formation  du  Cal.  Paris,  1819. 
J  Wilson,  On  the  Structure,  Physiology,  and  Diseases 
of  the  Bones,  p.  208,  &vo.  &rc.  Lond.  1820. 

CALOMEL.  (Submuriate  of  mercury ;  hydrargyri 
submurias,  L.  P.)  Its  extensive  utility  in  numerous 
surgical  diseases  will  be  conspicuous  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  articles  in  this  work.  When  prescribed 
as  an  alterative  the  common  dose  is  a  grain  once  or  twice 
a  day;  when  ordered  as  a  purgative,  from  three  to 
eight  gTains  may  be  given  ;  and  when  directed  with 
the  view  of  exciting  salivation,  one  or  two  grains,  con- 
joined with  opium,  are  usually  administered  night  and 
morning. 

CAMPHOR  is  used  externally,  chiefly  as  a  means  of 
exciting  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  thus  dispersing 
many  kinds  of  swellings,  extravasations,  indurations, 
&C  Hence  it  is  a  common  ingredient  in  liniments.  It 
has  also  the  property  of  rousing  the  action  of  the  nerves 
and  quickening  the  circulation  in  parts  on  which  it  is 
rubbed.  For  this  reason,  in  paralytic  affections  it  is 
sometimes  employed.  Perhaps  there  is  no  composi- 
tion that  has  greater  power  in  exciting  the  absorption 
of  any  tumour  or  hardness  than  camphorated  mercu- 
rial ointment.  .  . 

Incases  of  delirium,  dependm?  on  the  irritation  of 
local  surgical  diseases,  and  in  some  descriptions  of 
mortification,  camphor  is  occasionally  prescribed.  It 
has  also  been  recommended  as  singularly  useful  for  the 
relief  of  stranguries,  even  those  depending  on  the  ope- 
tion  of  cantharides.  But  although  it  may  occasionally 
have  succeeded,  when  given  with  tins  view,  it  not 
only  does  not  always  do  so,  but  it  has  been  known  to 
cause  an  opposite  effect,  sometimes  producing  great 
scalding  in  voiding  the  urine,  and  sometimes  pains  like 
those  of  labour. -(Medical  Trans,  vol  i,p.  470.)  In 
chordee  its  utility  is  generally  acknowledged.  Persons 
who  cannot  procure  rest  unless  they  take  very  large 


doses  of  opium,  sometimes  find  smaller  ones  ansvv ti- 
ff combined  with  can.plior.-(See  Brando's  Manual  of 


CANCER!  (derived  from  cancer,  a  crab,  to  wlucb. 
apart  affected  with  cancer  and  surrounded  with  vari- 
cose veins  was  anciently  thought  to  have  some  resem- 
blance.)  Carcinoma.  , 

The  disease  has  two  principal  forms,  one  named  sar- 
rhus  or  occult  cancer ;  the  other,  ulcerated  or  open  can- 
cer According  to  the  usual  definition,  as  Mr.  Pearson 
observes,  an  indolent  scirrhus  is  a  hard  and  almost  in- 
sensible tumour,  commonly  situated  in  a  glandular  part 
and  accompanied  with  little  or  no  discoloration  of 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  But  when  the  disease  has 
proceeded  from  the  indolent  to  the  malignant  state, 
the  tumour  is  unequal  in  its  figure,  it  becomes  painful, 
the  skin  acquires  a  purple  or  livid  hue,  and  the  cutane- 
ous veins  are  often  varicose—  (Principles  of  Surgery, 
§  331 .  343.)  The  pain  is  remarked  to  be  acute  and  lan- 
cinating, and  its  attacks  recur  with  more  or  less  fre- 
quency. At  length  the  tumour  breaks,  and  is  con- 
verted into  cancer,  strictly  so  called,  or  the  disease  in 
the  state  of  ulceration. 

The  female  breast  and  the  uterus  are  particularly 
subject  to  the  disease.  The  breasts  of  men  are  but 
rarely  affected.  The  testes,  lips  (especially  the  lower 
one  of  male  subjects),  the  penis,  the  lachrymal  gland 
and  eye,  the  tongue,  the  skin  (particularly  that  of  the 
face),  the  tonsils,  the  pylorus,  the  bladder,  rectum, 
prostate,  and  a  variety  of  other  parts,  are  recorded  by 
surgical  writers  as  having  frequently  been  the  seat  of 
scirrhus  and  cancer.  They  seem,  however,  to  .have 
comprehended  an  immense  number  of  different  malig 
nant  diseases  under  one  common  name,  and  in  many 
of  the  cases  called  cancerous  there  are  no  vestiges  of 
the  true  scirrhous  structure. 


OF  SClItRHUS, 


OR  CANCER   NOT  IN  THE  CLCERATM 
STATE. 


Mr.  Abernethy  has  given  a  matchless  history  of  this 
affection  as  it  appears  in  the  female  breast,  where  it 
most  frequently  occurs,  and  can  be  best  investigated, 
Sometimes,  as  he  has  remarked,  it  condenses  the  sur 
rounding  substance  so  as  to  acquire  a  capsule ;  and 
then  it  appears,  like  many  sarcomatous  tumours,  to  be 
a  part  of  new  formation.   In  other  cases  the  mam- 
mary gland  seems  to  be  the  nidus  for  the  diseased  ac- 
tion.   In  the  latter  case  the  boundaries  of  the  disease 
cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  as  the  carcinomatous 
structure,  having  no  distinguishable  investment,  is  con- 
fused with  the  rest  of  the  gland.   Sir  Everard  Home 
also  remarks,  that  when  the  disease  originates  by  a 
small  portion  of  the  glandular  structure  of  the  breast 
becoming  hard,  which  is  very  commonly  the  case,  it  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  hard  part  never  having 
been  perfectlv  circumscribed,  and  giving  more  the  feci 
of  a  knot  in  the  gland  itself  than  of  a  substance  die-, 
tinct  from  it.   In  each  of  these  instances  carcinoma 
begins  at  a  small  spot,  and  extends  from  it  in  all 
directions,  like  rays  from  a  centre.   This  is  one  fea- 
ture distinguisliing  this  disease  from  many  others, 
which  at  their  first  attack  involve  a  considerable  por- 
tion, if  not  the  whole,  of  the  part  in  which  they  occur. 
The  progress  of  carcinoma  is  more  or  less  quick  in  dif- 
ferent instances.   When  slow,  it  is  in  general  unre- 
mitting.  Mr.  Abernethy  thinks,  that  though  the  dis- 
ease may  be  checked,  it  cannot  be  made  to  recede  by 
the  treatment  wliich  lessens  other  swellings.  On  this 
point,  however*  he  is  not  positive ;  for  surgeons  have 
informed  him,  that  diseases  which  eventually  proved 
to  be  carcinomatous,  have  been  considerably  diminished 
by  local  treatment.    With  great  deference  to  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy, I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  in  this  place,  that 
every  tumour  which  ends  in  cancer  is  not  from  thefirst 
of  this  nature,  though  it  has  in  the  end  become  so ; 
consequently,  it  may  at  first  yield  to  local  applications, 
but  will  not  >*o  so  after  the  cancerous  action  has  com- 
menced.   Hence  Mr.  Abcrnethy's  opinion,  that  a  true 
carcinomatous  tumour  cannot  be  partially  dispersed,  at 
least  remains  unweakened  by  the  fact  that  some  tu- 
mours have  at  first  been  lessened  by  remedies,  though 
they  at  last  ended  in  cancer.    Sir  E.  Home's  observa- 
tions tend  to  prove  that  any  sort  of  tumour  may  ulti- 
mately become  cancerous. 

Without  risk  of  inaccuracy  we  may  set  down  the 
backwardness  of  a  scirrhous  swelling  to  be  disperse* 
or  diminished,  as  one  of  its  most  confirmed  feature* 


CANCER. 


This  obdurate  and  destructive  disease  excites  the  con- 
tiguous parts,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  to  enter 
into  the  same  diseased  action.   The  skin,  the  cellular 
substance,  the  muscles,  and  the  periosteum,  all  become 
affected  if  they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  cancer.  This 
very  striking  circumstance  distinguishes  carcinoma, 
says  Mr.  Abernethy,  from  several  other  diseases.  In 
what  this  author  calls  medullary  sarcoma,  the  disease 
js  propagated  along  the  absorbing  system ;  but  the 
parts  immediately  in  contact  with  the  enlarged  glands 
do  not  assume  the  same  diseased  action.    Neither  in 
the  tuberculated  species  does  the  ulceration  spread 
along  the  skin,  but  destroys  that  part  only  which  co- 
vers the  diseased  glands.   According  to  Mr.  Abernethy 
a  disposition  to  cancer  existing  in  the  surrounding 
parts,  before  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  diseased  ac- 
tion, was  a  circumstance  noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter 
Hence  arose  the  following  rule  in  practice :  That  a 
surgeon  ought  not  to  be  contented  with  removing 
merely  the  indurated  or  actually  diseased  part,  but  that 
lie  should  also  take  away  some  portion  of  the  surround- 
ing substance  in  which  a  diseased  disposition  marl 
probably  have  been  excited.    In  consequence  of  this 
communication  of  disease  to  the  contiguous  parts  the 
»km  soon  becomes  indurated,  and  attached  to  a  carci- 
nomatous tumour,  which  in  like  manner  is  fixed  to  the 
muscles  or  other  part  over  which  it  is  formed 

As  a  carcinomatous  tumour  increases,  it  generally 
though  not  constantly,  becomes  unequal  upon  its  stu> 
fece,  so  that  this  inequality  has  been  considered  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  disease.  A  lancinating  pain  is  com- 
eZ,i  exPerienced  ^  ^ery  case  without 

exception.  It  is  also  a  symptom  attending  other  tu- 
mours which  are  unlike  carcinoma  in  structure,  and  it 
cannot  therefore,  be  deemed  an  infalUble  criterion  of 
™£KW  ^^-^ernetWs  Surglll 

mon,  but  inadequate  and  erroneous  defin^oV  of  s™. 
rnus.    ine  disease  is  not  regularly  attended  with 

'^S^T^T  in™  e 

f*  "7  •   Hardness  i*not  a  characteristic  property  ■ 

m»ly  TnduXUr8Tf^H  ™*  SCirrn0US>  ~d-' 
inBiy  indurated.   The  disease  is  not  alwavs  situated 

in  a  gland;  it  frequently  attacks  structure! whfcL  cm 

not  be  called  glandular;  and  hard  glantolar^weliin^ 

E^v  Sef"  wWch  do  not  Pa»ak!  of  sc Mius  Tto 

Sorsc  nChrerCann0t  be  ™rated  aTong™ 
marks  ol  scinhus,  since  it  is  not  discoverable  till  car 
cinema  has  actually  commenced.  Its  termini lion  n 
lnZZ>Ct,riS  "0t  a" invariabIe  occurrence?  and 
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apply  the  term  acirrhi.^— ^ 

before  the  cZmencemem  „ h  '  W ?at  the  breast  ^as 
the  diseased  parUs  moZ£  a  ^  dlSease-    But  W 
an  increased'  mas ?  Hr^r?™?"1  tners  we  see 
matter,  correspOTdhV  to^hf^M  ^  ^0Wtb"  or  new 
augmentum.  BuTLthe,-        deflmtI°n.  morbosum 
pose  membrane,  the  fa S  ?  resPect  t0  ^  adi- 
carcinoma  mammahA™   °}-  always  diminished  in 
and  th,s  difference fin  i  "imes  quite  the  contrary ; 
rietyin  the  externa  .h,  lU. SOmetlmes  Produce  a  va^ 
the  disease  iSftfe  wl,?n  ««»»  «  none  in 
times,  from  the  diminu  l„  „  "If     structure-  Some- 
culated  structure  of  th  «  h       ' the  meS^r  tuber- 
«'e  eye  and  to  t^e  touch   whSnaSeWi11  5s  apparent  t0 
"reast  mi  be  lar"  fnii  ^'h     ano„ther  patient  Jhe 
more  than  natura»v^vith.^r^fm00th•  onlv  marked 

iruie.       n!'I,earances  of  cancer  have  enabled  me  to 

P  2 


finfr, *urs?ons  ?uSnt  undoubtedly  to  have  a  de- 
?™Z  r*Vhey  emP'°y  tne  term  scirrhu? 

n      a  18  «e,TraIly  used  m0st  vaguely;  and,  per-' 
haps,  influenced  by  its  etymology,  surgeons  call  af.  m- 
mense  number  of  various  morbid  indurations  scirrh 
raeter  a£  ^  ^  &  malignant  or  dangerous  cha- 

I  have  always  considered  scirrhus  as  a  diseased 
hardness,  m  which  there  is  a  propensity  to  cancerous 
ulceration,  and  a  greater  backwardness  to  recede  than 
exists  m  any  other  kind  of  diseased  hardness,  although 
the  skin  may  occasionally  not  break  during  life,  and  a 
few  scirrhous  indurations  may  have  been  lessened. 

Though  Richter  states  that  this  disposition  cannot  be 
discovered  till  carcinoma  has  actually  taken  place: 
though  Mr.  J.  Burns  and  Sir  E.  Home  affirm  that  other 
indurations  and  tumours  may  terminate  in  cancer; 
though  Mr.  Abernethy  shows  that  sarcomatous  and 
encysted  tumours  may  end  in  most  malignant  diseases, 
and  such  as  equal  cancer  in  severity  (Chir.  Works,  p. 

;  yet  it  is  now  well  ascertained,  that  in  all  these 
instances,  the  changes  which  precede  cancerous  ul- 
ceration bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  a  true  malie- 
nant  scirrhus. 

The  puckering  of  the  skin,  the  dull,  leaden  colour  of 
the  integuments,  the  knotted  and  uneven  feel  of  the 
disease,  the  occasional  darting  pains  in  the  part,  its 
fixed  attachment  to  the  skin  above,  and  muscles  be- 
neath and  in  the  breast,  the  retraction  of  the  nipple, 
form  so  striking  an  assemblage  of  symptoms,  that 
when  they  are  all  present,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest 
aoubt  that  the  tumour  is  a  scirrhus,  and  that  the  dis- 
ease is  about  to  acquire,  if  it  have  not  already  acquired, 
the  power  of  contaminating  the  surrounding  parts  and 
the  lymphatic  glands  to  which  the  absorbents  of  the 
diseased  part  tend. 

As  Sir  Everard  Home  has  observed,  the  truly  scir- 
rhous tumour,  which  is  known  to  be  capable  of  chanc- 
ing into  the  true  open  cancer,  when  allowed  to  increase 
m  size  is  known  to  be  hard,  heavy,  and  connected 
with  the  gland  of  the  teeast;  and,  when  moved,  the 
whole  gland  moves  along  with  it.  The  structure  of  a 
scirrhous  tumour  in  the  breast  is  different  in  the  va- 
rious stages  ot  the  disease;  and  a  description  of  the 
appearances  exhibited  in  the  three  principal  ones,  may 
give  a  tolerable  idea  of  what  the  changes  are  which  it 
goes  through  previous  to  its  breaking,  or  becoming 
what  is  termed  an  open  cancer.  wwwg 
staYe^vf^H  ?h  iSmade  of  sichatumour  in  an  early 
it  DutsPon Th/i  ,he  structure  can  be  seen  to  advantage, 
"  puts  on  the  following  appearance  ■  the  centre  i« 

texZreCtthanrdbr  *  md  ^s  a  ^unifo™ 

texture  than  the  rest  of  the  tumour ;  and  is  nearlv  of 

no  ex?eef  tTe^^or'^f6-  TWs  *****  ^ Ifs 
not  exceed  the  size  of  a  silver  penny ;  and  from  this 

ba„roLdwhC?0n',Uke  ravS>  are  ^en  ligaTnX 
thl l?f-  ^te  colour  and  verv  "arrow,  looking,  in 
the  sect  on  like  so  many  extremely  irregular  lines 
passing  to  the  circumference  of  the  tumoufwmcS uS 
InThe1n^  th^UbStance  °f  the  ^rrounding  gtad 
Weren?  and  Jl^T n  theSe  bands  tne  ^stance  5 
ed^r %  »lb„eCOmesless  comPact  towards  the  outer 
2*  a  more  minute  examination,  transverse  liea- 
Z  worl  fr?dh'.0f  a^me/  aPPearance,  form  a  fctnTof 
net- work,  m  the  meshes  of  which  the  new-formed  sub- 

D^BaSW^  TWS  st~e  accords  wTth  w^ 
di^a^fJ  nr  df  c"bes  ™  Presenting  itself  in  canceroHs 
aiseases  of  the  stomach  and  uterus 
nf 7^ ^n°re  advance<l  stage  of  the'tumour,  the  whole 
*  i dlseased  Part  has  a  more  uniform  structure ;  no 
central  point  can  be  distinguished;  the  external  edge 
is  more  aefmea  and  distinct  from  the  surrounding 
giand;  and  the  ligamentous  bands  indifferent  direc- 
tions are  very  apparent,  but  do  not  follow  any  course 
that  can  be  traced. 

According  to  Mr.  C.  Bell,  it  is  the  ligamentous  bands 
wnich  produce  the  retraction  of  the  nipple,  by  extend- 
ing between  its  ducts  and  destroying  its  spongy  texture 
— (Med.  Chir.  Ti  ans.  vol.  12,  p.  233.) 

On  dissection,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  observes,  that  the 
breast  is  one  solid  mass  like  cartilage,  with  very  little 
vascularity  except  at  its  edges,  and  internally  fibrous 
When  the  breast  has  acquired  any  magnitude,  he  savs 
there  is  generally  an  opening  in  it,  in  which  case  it 
has  the  appearance  internally  of  being  worm-eaten  smti 
spongy.  In  the  situation  of  the  ulceration  it  is  v«™ 
vascular,  and  bloody  serum  is  met  with.  The  absorb 
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ent  glands  put  on  the  same  character  as  the  scirrhous  I 
breast.  The  cellular  membrane,  skin,  and  muscles 
are  also  affected.  Sometimes  the  diseased  glands 
above  the  clavicle  press  upon  the  thoracic  duct,  and  thus 
interrupt  the  transmission  of  chyle  into  the  blood. 
Hence  the  appetite  is  sometimes  voracious,  though  the 
patient  is  rapidly  wasting.  In  the  chest,  on  the  same 
side  as  the  disease,  hydrothorax  prevails,  and  the  ab- 
sorbents on  the  pleura  are  in  a  morbid  state,  and  small 
white  spots,  like  pins'  heads,  are  visible.  Traces  of 
scirrhous  disorder  Sir  Astley  Cooper  likewise  repre- 
sents as  occasionally  existing  in  the  liver,  uterus,  &c. 
— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  373.) 

When  the  tumour  has  advanced  to  what  may  be 
called  cancerous  suppuration  (which,  however,  does 
not  always  happen  in  the  centre  before  it  has  ap- 
proached the  skin  and  formed  an  external  sore),  it  ex- 
hibits an  appearance  totally  different  from  what  has 
been  described.  In  the  centre  is  a  small  irregular  ca- 
vity filled  with  a  bloody  fluid,  the  edges  of  which  are 
ulcerated,  jagged,  and  spongy.  Beyond  these  there  is 
a  radiated  appearance  of  ligamentous  bands,  diverging 
towards  the  circumference;  but  the  tumour  near 
the  circumference  is  more  compact,  and  is  made  up  of 
distinct  portions,  each  of  which  has  a  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  ligamentous  bands,  in  concentric  circles. 

It  is  remarked  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  that  in  some 
instances  scirrhus  has  no  appearance  of  suppuration  or 
ulceration  in  the  centre,  but  consists  of  a  cyst  filled 
with  a  transparent  fluid  and  a  fungous  excrescence, 
projecting  into  this  cavity,  the  lining  of  which  is 
smooth  and  polished.  When  a  large  hydatid  of  this  kind 
occurs,  a  number  of  very  smajl  ones  have  been  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  tumour ;  and  in  other 
cases  there  are  many  very  small  ones,  of  the  size  of 
pins'  heads,  without  a  large  one.  These  hydatids  are  by 
no  means  sufficiently  frequent  in  their  occurrence  to 
admit  of  their  forming  any  part  of  the  character  of  a 
cancerous  tumour.— (fibs,  on  Cancer,  p.  156,  £c.  8uo. 
Lond.  1805.) 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  work  the  author  relates 
two  cases  of  hydatids  found  in  the  breast.  In  the  first, 
the  contents  of  the  cyst  were  bloody  serum ;  in  the  se- 
cond, a  clear  fluid.  These  two  cases  of  simple  hyda- 
tids in  the  breast,  unconnected  with  any  other  dis- 
eased alteration  of  structure,  led  Sir  E.  Home  to  con- 
sider more  particularly  the  nature  of  such  hydatids  as 
are  sometimes  found  in  cancerous  breasts :  he  believes 
that  they  form  no  real  part  of  the  disease,  but  are  acci- 
dental complaints  superadded  to  it ;  and  that,  as  they 
occur  in  the  natural  state  of  the  gland,  they  are  much 
more  likely  to  do  so  in  disease. — (Op.  cit.  p.  108. 159.) 
These  hydatid  or  encysted  swellings  of  the  breast  are 
not  always  regarded  as  true  scirrhi,  and  in  particular 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  C.  Bell  describe  them,  ac- 
cording to  my  judgment  very  correctly,  as  a  different 
form  of  disease. 

Sir  E.  Home  defines  what  he  means  by  cancer  as 
follows: — "As  cancer  is  a  term  too  indiscriminately 
applied  to  many  local  diseases  for  which  we  have  no 
remedy,  though  they  differ  very  much  among  them- 
selves, it  becomes  necessary  to  state  what  the  com- 
plaints are  which  I  include  under  this  denomination. 
The  present  observations  respecting  cancer  apply  only 
to  those  diseased  appearances  which  are  capable  of 
contaminating  other  parts,  either  by  direct  communi- 
cation or  through  the  medium  of  the  absorbents ;  and 
when  they  approach  the  skin,  produce  in  it  small  tu- 
mours of  their  own  nature,  by  a  mode  of  contamina- 
tion with  which  we  are  at  present  unacquainted. 

There  is  a  disease,  by  which  parts  of  a  glandular 
structure  are  very  frequently  attacked,  particularly 
the  os  tincae,  the  alae  of  the  nose,  the  lips,  and  the 
"■lans  penis.  This  has  been  called  cancer,  but  differs 
from  tb«  ■-, --wites  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  in  not 
rnntaminathis  the  neighbouring  parts  with  which  it  is 
in  confer  and  neither  affecting  the  absorbent  glands 
nor  the  s'kin  at  a  distance  from  it.  It  is,  properly 
!  l  »„  eatm*  sore,  which  is  uniformly  pro- 
speaking,  ^  eatm    so  ,  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

gressive;  wher eas  in  ca  ^  margin,and 
some  progress,  a  ridge  is.  i  ,.     h       it  also 


respect  the  cases  (alluded  to)  only  confirm  an  opinion 
very  generally  received  among  medical  practitioners ; 
but  in  favour  of  which  no  series  of  facts  had  been  laid 
before  the  public  of  sufficient  force  entirely  to  establish 

the  opinion."— (P.  145,  4  c)  ... 

Sir  E.  Home  endeavours  to  establish  a  second  point, 
that  cancer  is  not  a  disease  which  immediately  takes 
place  in  a  healthy  part  of  the  body;  but  one  for  the 
production  of  which  it  isnecessary  that  thepart  should 
have  undergone  some  previous  change  connected  with 
the  disease.  In  proof  of  this,  the  first  two  cases  in 
his  work  are  brought  forward,  and  the  innumerable 
instances  in  which  a  pimple,  small  tumour,  or  wart 
upon  the  nose,  cheek,  or  prepuce  may  remain  for  ten, 
fifteen,  or  thirty  years,  without  producing  the  smallest 
inconvenience  ;  but  at  the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy, 
upon  being  cut  in  shaving,  bruised  by  any  accidental 
violence,  or  otherwise  injured,  assumes  a  cancerous 
disposition. 

All  the  cases  of  induration  of  the  gland  of  the 
breast,  or  of  indolent  tumours  in  it,  which  have  con- 
tinued for  years  without  producing  any  symptom,  and 
after  being  irritated  by  accidental  violence  have  as- 
sumed a  new  disposition  and  become  cancerous,  admit 
of  the  same  explanation ;  and  are  adduced  as  so  many 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  latter  position.— (P.  147,  <S-c) 

With  regard  to  the  common  opinion,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  scirrhus  of  the  breast  is  connected  with 
the  cessation  of  the  menses,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  also 
expresses  his  belief,  that  if  a  person  has  a  tumour, 
not  originally  of  a  malignant  nature,  in  the  breast,  an 
undue  action  may  afterward  be  excited  in  it  when  the 
change  of  life  takes  place  ;  and  the  disease  then  as- 
sumes the  character  of  scirrhus.— (Lancet,  vol.  2,  p. 
376.) 

However,  the  doctrine',  that  certain  tumours  may 
change  their  nature  and  alter  into  cancer,  is  one  which 
is  sometimes  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  "  Improper 
treatment  may  without  doubt  exasperate  diseases,  and 
render  a  complaint,  which  appeared  to  be  mild  and 
tractable,  dangerous  or  destructive ;  but  to  aggravate 
the  symptoms,  and  to  change  the  form  of  the  disease, 
are  things  that  ought  not  to  be  confounded.  I  do  not 
affirm  (says  Mr.  Pearson)  that  a  breast  which  has 
been  the  seat  of  a  mammary  abscess,  Or  a  gland  that 
has  been  affected  by  scrofula,  may  not  become  can- 
cerous ;  for  they  rnight  have  suffered  from  this  dis- 
ease had  no  previous  complaint  existed;  but  these 
morbid  alterations  generate  no  greater  propensity  to 
cancer,  than  if  the  parts  had  always  retained  their  na- 
tural condition.  There  is  no  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween cancer  and  any  other  disease ;  nor  has  it  ever 
been  clearly  proved  that  one  is  convertible  into  the 
other." — (Pract.  Obs.  on  Cancerous  Complaints,  p.  8.) 
To  the  latter  way  of  thinking.  Mr.  Abernethy  also  in- 
clines ;  for  in  speaking  of  the  occurrence  of  cancer  in 
parts  previously  diseased  in  another  manner,  he  con- 
fesses, that  his  own  observations  have  not  led  bim  U 
believe  that  this  change  is  common.  "Cases of  tu 
mours,  which  have  remained  indolent  for  twenty  or 
more  years,  becoming  cancerous  at  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life,  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  *  but  (sayu 
Mr.  Abernethy)  the  patients  "  might  have  been  habl* 
to  the  formation  of  a  cancerous  disease,  even  if  no 
diseased  structure  had  previously  existed."  A  degree 
of  indecision,  however,  appears  to  be  thrown  upon  this 
statement  by  the  admission,  that  cancer  is  more  likely 
to  begin  in  parts  previously  diseased.— (Surg.  Works, 
vol.  2,  on  Tumours,  p.  87.) 

The  following  are  romc  of  the  most  distinguishint 
characters  of  scirrhus.  A  scirrhous  induration  sel 
dom  acquires  the  magnitude  to  which  almost  all 
other  tumours  are  liable  to  grow,  when  no  steps  an 
lake n  to  retard  their  growth.  According  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  the  swelling'  gradually  grows  from  the  size  of 
a  marble,  until  it  acquires  two  or  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter; "  for  (says  he)  it  rarely  happens  that  the  true 
scirrhous  tubercle  increases  to  a  very  considerable 
bulk,  and  this  circumstance  is  one  of  its  criteria."-' 
(Lectures,  &c.  vol.  2,  p.  177.)  Many  scirrhi  are  at- 
tended even  with  a  diminution  or  shrunk  state  of  the 
part  affected. 

Scirrhi  are  generally  more  fixed  and  less  moveable 
than  other  sorts  of  tumours  ;  especially,  when  the  lal 
ter  have  never  been  in  a  state  of  inflammation. 

With  the  exception  of  fungns  haematodes,  other  did 
eases  do  not  involve  iu  their  ravages  iitdiscriinmaMly 
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e?6ry  kind  of  structure,  skin,  muscle,  cellular  sub- 
stance, &c,  and  the  integuments  seldom  become  af- 
fected before  the  distention  produced  by  the  size  of 
such  swellings  becomes  very  considerable.  In  scir- 
rhous cases,  the  skin  soon  becomes  contaminated,  dis- 
coloured, and  puckered. 

Some  few  tumours  may  be  harder  and  heavier  than 
a  few  scirrhi,  but  the  .reverse  is  commonly  the  case. 

As  other  indurations  and  tumours  may  assume  the 
cancerous  action,  and  even  end  in  cancerous  ulcera- 
tion ;  and  as  some  true  scirrhi,  when  not  irritated  by 
improper  treatment,  may  continue  stationary  for  years  ; 
the  occurrence  of  actual  carcinoma  cannot  prove  that 
the  preceding  state  was  that  of  scirrhus.*  The  only 
criterion  of  the  latter  disease  is  deduced  from  the  as- 
semblage of  characters  already  specified ;  for  except 
the  peculiar  puckering,  and  speedy  leaden  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin,  no  other  appearances,  considered  se- 
parately, form  any  line  of  discrimina,tion. 

The  white  ligamentous  bands  around  a  scirrhus 
form  a  very  characteristic  mark  of  the  complaint,  at 
least  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  female  breast;  but 
these  cannot  be  detected  till  the  disease  has  been  re- 
moved. Hence,  the  prudence  of  taking  away  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  substance,  surrounding  every 
scirrhous  tumour.  Were  any  of  these  white  bands 
left,  the  disease  would  inevitably  recur.  * 

Mr.  Pearson  has  never  yet  met  with  an  unequivocal 
proof  qf  a  primary  scirrhus  in  an  absorbent  gland,  and 
(says  he)  "  if  a  larger  experience  shall  confirm  this 
observation,  and  establish  it  as  a  general  rule,  it  will 
afford  material  assistance  in  forming  the  diagnosis  of 
this  disease.— (Pract.  Obs.on  Cancerous  Complaints, 
v.5.)  Sir  E.  Home,  however,  has  given  the  particu- 
lars of  one  case  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  com- 
menced in  one  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  situated  be- 
tween the  nipple  and  the  axilla.— (0*s.  on  Cancer,  p. 
161.)  The  position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pearson,  that 
when  the  disease  originates  in  those  glands,  it  will 
rarely  be  found  to  be  of  a  cancerous  nature,  may  yet 
be  generally  correct. 
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OF  CANCER  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ULCERATION. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Abernethy,the 
diseased  skin  covering  a  carcinomatous  tumour  of  the 
breast  generally  ulcerates  before  the  swelling  has 
attained  any  great  magnitude  ;  a  large  chasm  is  then 
produced  in  its  substance,  partly  by  a  sloughing  and 
partly  by  an  ulcerating  process.  Sometimes,  when 
cells  contained  in  the  tumour  are  by  this  means  laid 
open,  their  contents,  which  are  pulpy  matter  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  consistence  and  various  colours,  fall 
ontj  and  an  excoriating  ichor  issues  from  their  sides. 
This  discharge  , takes  place  with  a  celerity  which 
would  almost  induce  belief,  that  it  can  hardly  result 
from  the  process  of  secretion.  When  the  diseased 
actions  have,  as  it  were,  exhausted  themselves,  an  at- 
tempt at  reparation  appears  to  take  place,  similar  to 
that  which  occurs  in  healthy  parts.  New  flesh  is 
formed,  constituting  a  fungus  of  peculiar  hardness,  as 
it  partakes  of  the  diseased  actions  by  which  it  was 
produced.  This  diseased  fungus  occasionally  even 
cicatrizes.  But  though  the  actions  of  the  disease  are 
thus  mitigated ;  though  they  may  be  for  some  time  in- 
dolent and  stationary  ;  they  never  cease,  nor  does  the 
part  ever  become  healthy. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  disease  extends  through  the 
medium  of  the  absorbing  vessels.  Their  glands  be- 
come affected  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ori<n- 
"n  t^m°ur/  The  progress  of  carcinoma"  in  an  absorb- 

deseffi  1SThe  same  as  that  which  has  been  already 

Slin I'jLI  6  ^Slt!ifie  18  communicated  from  one 

,Z r-  ? 0  {W after  M  ,lle  axillary  ^nds  are 

le  under  the  collar-bone,  at  the 
h  JnniT t<,r,lh0J  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  chest, 
become  disordered.  Occasionally,  a  gland  or  two  be 
o7l( ilZSVn^°T^  in  *> apparently 

take  A ,h?rti  W',1Ch  tlle  absorbed  M^  would 
lane.  As  the  disease  continues,  the  absorbent  glands 
coume  of  the  internal  mammary  vessels,  become 
affected.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  carcinoma  a  num- 
ber ol  small  tumours,  similar  in  structure  to  the  nriai. 
iwl  disease,  form  at  some  distance  so  as  tft  n,S» 
kind  of  irregular  circle  round  it.  '  '  *  lndKe  a 
The  strongest  constitutions  now  sink  under  the  nain 
and  irritation  which  the  disease  creates,  a^ravafefby 
the  obstruction  wluch  it  occasions  to  the  function  of 


absorption  in  those  parts  to  which  the  vessels  leading 
to  the  diseased  glands  belong.  Towards  the  conclu- 
,k  5~ne,  dlse.ase  the  Patient  is  generally  affected 
with  difficulty  of  breathing  and  a  cough.-(See  Aber- 
nethy's  Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  72,  Ac) 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  excellently 
described  by  Mr.  C.  Bell.  After  noticing  the  hectic  fe- 
ver which  preys  upon  her,  he  observes,  "  the  counte- 
nance is  pale  and  anxious,  with  a  slight  leaden  hue  ■ 
the  features  have  become  pinched,  the  lips  and  nostrils' 
slightly  livid ;  the  pulse  is  frequent ;  the  pains  are  se- 
vere. In  the  hard  tumours  the  pain  is  stinging  or 
sharp ;  in  the  exposed  surface  it  is  burning  and  sore. 
Pains  like  those  of  rheumatism  extend  over  the  body 
especially  to  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  spine ;  the 
laps  and  shoulders,  &c.   Successively  the  glands  of 
the  axilla,  and  those  above  the  clavicle,  become  dis 
eased.   Severe  pains  shoot  down  the  arm  of  the  at 
fected  side:  it  swells, in  an  alarming  degree,  and  lies 
immoveable.  At  length,  there  is  nausea  and  weakness 
of  digestion.   A  tickling  cough  distresses  her.  Severe 
stitches  strike  through  the  side ;  the  pulse  becomes 
rapid  and  faltering:  the  surface  cadaverous;  the 
breathing  anxious  ;  and  so  she  sinks."— (Med.  Chir 
Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  223.) 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  effects  occasionally  re- 
sulting from  cancer  is,  so  great  a  fragility  of  the  bones 
that  those  of  the  limbs  are  broken  by  tho  most  trifling 
causes,  as  merely  turning  in  bed,  &c.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  mentions  several  examples  of  this  fact.  In  the 
collection  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  is  the  thigh-bone 
of  a  Mrs.  Edge,  which  broke  on  her  merely  rising  in 
bed  ;  and  also  the  thigh-bone  of  another  cancerouspa- 
tient  that  was  fractured  by  her  turning  in  bed  —  (Lec- 
tures, Src.  vol.  2,  p.  184.)  Other  cases  are  recorded  by 
surgical  writers.-(See  Fragilitas  Ossium.)  It  seems 
that  the  scirrhous  substance  is  deposited  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bones,  as  the  sternum  of  Mrs.  Edge  above 
mentioned  fully  illustrates ;  and  in  the  museum  at  St 
1  nomas is  are  two  curious  specimens  of  diseased  spine 
in  winch  much  of  the  bone  is  absorbed,  and  scirrhous 
ubercles  deposited  in  the  spaces  produced  by  absorp- 
tion, in  the  above  species  of  carcinoma,  described  bv 
Mr.  Abernethy,  the  part  is  peculiarly  hard,  and  rarely 
attains  considerable  magnitude.  He  admits,  however 
that  there  are  varieties,  and  speaks  of  another  case  in 
winch  the  integuments  sometimes  remain  pale  and  pli- 
ant; and  a  surgeon  who  first  sees  the  breast  in  fhi>j 
state,  may  doubt  whether  the  disease  be  actual  cancer 
or  common  sarcoma.  The  substance  of  the  tumour  i^ 
also  much  less  hard  than  in  the  specimen  fim  de- 
scribed;  yet  it  is  more  compact  and  weighty  than  most 
other  diseases  of  the  same  bulk  which  Ire  not  cardno 
rna  oUS.  If  tne  history  of  the  disew^J«f™° 

that  of  carcinoma ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  began  in  a  small 
district,  and  regularly  and  unabaiingly  attained  itsnre 
sent  magnitude;  if  the  surface  of  the  tumour  be  Z 
equal,  having  produced  in  various  parts  roundish  pro- 
jecting knobs,  the  disease  will  almost  invariably  be 
found  to  be  carcinoma.  The  skin  will  soon  adhere  to 
one  or  more  of  these  prominences;  it  will  ulcerate 

"'ress'Tfhi1!,6  SUbjaC6?,t  Parts„;  and  the  teure  p?o! 
gress  of  the  disease  will  accord  to  that  of  the  harder 

and  smaller  specimen,"  except  that  the  absents  are 

much  less  liable  to  be  affected. -(Vol.  cit.  85  ) 

I  he  edges  of  a  cancerous  ulcer  are  hard,  ragged,  and 

beTf^!7PtfmTdTeyeraed  in  Weremways, 
Being  sometimes  turned  upwards  and  backwards,  and 

Z  occasion?  inwards.  The  whole  surface  of 
™L£  1tcommonl>'  ""equal :  in  some  parts  there  are 
cons  derable  risings,  while  in  others  there  are  deep  ex- 
cavations. The  discharge  for  the  most  part  is  a  thin, 
aark-coloured,  fetid- ichor;  and  is  often  possessed  of 
sucn  a  degree  of  acrimony  as  to  excoriate,  and  even 
destroy,  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  a  good  deal  of  blood  is  often  lost 
.m  the  ulcerated  vessels.  A  burning  heat  is  univer 
sally  felt  over  the  ulcerated  surface ;  and  this  is  tho 
most  tormenting  symptom  that  attends  the  disorder. 
Those  shootipg,  lancinating  pains,  which  are  generally 
very  distressing  in  the  occult  state  of  the  complaint 
become  now  a  great  deal  more  so.  Notwithstanding 
cancerous  diseases  are  not  always  situated  in  glandu- 
lar parts,  the  situation  of  such  sores  affords  some  as- 
sistance in  the  diagnois  ;  for  six  times  as  many  cancer- 
ous affections  occur  in  the  lips  and  female  breasts  as 
in  all  the  rest,  of  the  body  together.— (if.  Bell )  ' 
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According  to  Mr.  C.  Bell,  true  carcinoma  of  the 
breast  belongs  to  that  period  of  life  when  the  uterine 
functions  cease.  Menstruation  becomes  irregular, 
both  in  respect  to  time  and  quantity.  Long  intervals 
occur,  after  which  the  discharge  is  profuse,  with  un- 
usual disturbance  of  the  general  system.  The  mamma, 
in  particular,  sympathizes  with  the  condition  of  the 
uterus :  pains  shoot  through  it  and  it  swells :  and  wnen 
the  general  fulness  and  tension  subside,  a  partial  hard- 
ness, an  indurated  lump,  is  left,  with  irregular  mar- 
gins, which  mix  with  the  substance  of  the  breast. 
The  hardness  extends  until  the  whole  gland  is  unusu- 
ally firm,  the  disease  becoming  at  the  same  time :  tuber- 
culated,  or  knobby  and  irregular  The  veins  enlarge 
and  assume  a  deep  blue  colour.  In  the  mean  time  the 
strength  declines,  and  the  patient  becomes  emaciated 
The  mpple  is  now  not  only  drawn  m  and  incapable  of 
erection  but  retracted  in  comparison  with  the  irregu- 
laTcCvexity  of  the  mamma.  In  a  later  stage,  the 
J£n  °s  puckered  and  tucked  in.  These  parts  now 
firmly  adhere  to  the  subjacent  mass,  and  sometimes 
there  is  bleeding  from  the  nipple,  in  which  case,  the 
axillary  glands  are  affected  early. 

A  true  carcinoma,  continues  Mr.  C.  Bell,  may  begin, 
verv  differently.  A  small  hard  tumour  is  felt  deeply 
seated  in  the  mamma.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  part  of  the  proper  gland.  It  be- 
comes painful,  approaches  the  surface  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  mamma  and  to  the  skin,  and  is  gradually 
incorporated  with  them.  The  skin  becomes  discoloured 
the  surface  moist,  and  the  patient  is  apprehensive  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  sore.  At  length  the  part  does  ulcer- 
ate, and  begins  to  discharge.  The  bottom  of  the  sore 
is  foul  and  sloughy ;  the  smell  is  offensive ;  and  the 
constitution  sympathizes  with  the  state  of  the  sore. 
The  whole  gland  is  now  hard,  and  adherent  to  the  pec- 
toral muscle.  The  edges  of  the  sore  are  particularly 
hard,  and  present  a  dark  red,  glazed  appearance.  They 
are  not  everted  and  curling,  but  rather  depressed  under 
the  general  convexity  of  the  tumour.  This  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  appearance  in  a  fat  woman.  The  chasm 
is  deep,  with  solid,  abrupt,  sharp  edges.  In  proportion 
as  its  depth  increases,  the  surrounding  hardness  ex- 
tends, and  the  whole  breast  feels  of  a  stony  hardness. 

Cancer  of  the  breast  sometimes  assumes  another 
form,  which  is  also  well  described  by  Mr.  C.  Bell :  al- 
though the  disease  commences  in  the  mamma,  it  rather 
propagates  itself  by  extending  its  peculiar  structure  to 
the  cutaneous  glandular  texture.  Around  the  nipple, 
tubercles  are  felt  in  the  skin,  which  extend  to  the  skin 
of  the  breast,  neck,  and  shoulders,  and  soon  become 
painful.  At  first  they  assume  a  high  red  colour ;  then  a 
yellowish  transparency  in  the  centre.  They  do  not  sup- 
purate and  break  ;  but  change  into  corroding  ulceration. 

It  is  a  form  of  the  same  disease,  says  Mr.  C.  Bell, 
when  the  breast  presents  a  tumour,  elevated,  tubercu- 
lated,  and  remarkably  firm,  without  any  elasticity,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  fixed  to  the  side,  and  presenting  one 
consolidated  mass.  The  surface  is  granular,  and  of  a 
deep  or  rather  dark  red  colour,  with  a  bluish  cast, 
somewhat  like  the  colour  of  a  peach.  This  tumour  ul- 
cerates and  sloughs,  and  bleeds  profusely.  The  dis- 
ease is  propagated  by  tubercles  under  the  skin  towards 
the  sternum  and  clavicles ;  and  it  is  a  case  soon  accom- 
panied with  effusion  in  the  chest.— (C.  Bell,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  216. 220.) 

By  some  of  the  old  writers  the  causes  of  cancer  were 
-eferred  t0  the  presence  of  worms,  which  destroyed 
the  parts,  and  produced  all  the  local  mischief.  Strange 
as  this  doctrine  may  appear,  one  very  analogous  to  it 
was  adopted  by  the  late  Dr.  Adams.— (Obs.  on  Morbid 
Poisons )  When  hydatids  found  their  way  into  a  solid 
substance  he  supposed  that  the  effect  would  be  cancer ; 
and  he  conjectured  that  the  success  of  an  operation 
would  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  these  animals 
Deine  confined  in  a  common  cyst,  for  then  they  could 
oe  entirely  removed;  whereas  if  they  were  uncon- 
nected some  of  the  smaller  ones  would  be  likely  to 
remain  The  absurdity  of  this  doctrine,  however  and 
the  eccentric  reasoning  by  which  it  is  supported,  make  it 
quite  unnecessary  here  to  fatigue  the  reader  wuh  a 
particular  explanation  of  it.  Though  hydatids  are  oc- 
casionally found  in  tumours  -which  have  been  called 
cancerous,  they  are  not  found  often  enough  to  make 
any  part  of  the  character  of  the  disease ;  and  they  are 
met  with  in  cases  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  ves- 
tige of  such  disorder 


After  cancer  uau  coniwiuuu  —  --- 

meAriv  S  that  the  ^^X^a^^ 
blood  and  all  the  humours  contaminated.  Jicnce  was 
rtaSn  "d  the  fatal  and  rapid  relapses  after  an  apparen 
re  However,  the  effects  of  absorption  are  supposed 
by  more  modern  writers  to  be  confined  to  the  lymphatic 
11  which  intervene  between  he  sore  and  the 
heart;  for  beyond  these  it  is  said  that  the  absorbed 
matter  is  changed  in  its  properttes.-t-/.  Burns  on  In- 
flammation, vol.  2.) 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  cancer,  the  disease  is 
very  frequently  imputed  to  blows,  pressure,  and  other 
accidental  injuries ;  but  there  are  almost  alwayirother 
circumstances  concerned  which  have  more  influence 
than  the  accidental  violence.  "  Although  (as  Sir  Astlcy 
Cooper  remarks)  the  disease  operates  on  some  particu- 
lar part  of  the  body,  it  is  always  preceded  by  a  state  of 
constitution  which  has  excited  it.  He  who  looks  at 
this  disease  in  the  light  merely  of  a  local  affection, 
takes  but  a  narrow  view  of  it.  A  blow  or  a  bruise, 
inflicted  on  a  healthy  person,  would  be  followed  by 
common  inflammation  only,  wliich  would  lead  to  the 
removal  of  the  matter  effused.  But  if  a  blow  were 
received  on  the  breast  when  the  constitution  was  dis- 
posed to  the  formation  of  scirrhous  tubercle,  it  would 
be  the  cause  of  a  particular  action  being  excited  in  the 
part  injured,  and  might  lay  the  foundation  of  this  com- 
plaint. Yet  the  formation  of  scirrhous  tubercle  does 
not  entirely  depend  on  constitutional  derangement ; 
there  must  be  also  a  peculiar  action  excited  in  the  part." 
In  order  to  prove  that  the  disease  must  depend  on  con- 
stitutional derangement  and  an  altered  action  in  the 
part  unitedly,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  observes,  that  if  a 
scirrhus  be  cut  into,  all  the  horrors  of  cancer  will  be  the 
result  of  the  injury ;  but  if  the  cut  be  made  in  the 
healthy  parts  around  the  disease  no  cancerous  ulcera- 
tion follows,  and  the  wound  heals.  In  short,  he  argues 
that  the  disease  is  the  effect  of  a  specific  action  in  the 
part,'  preceded  by  a  disposition  in  the  constitution  to  its 
production. — (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,j).  378.) 

In  thVhreast  cancer  frequently  commences  without 
any  previous  accidental  injury  of  the  part ;  a  fact  tend- 
ing to  establish  the  correctness  of  such  writers  as  re- 
present the  disease  to  be  of  a  constitutional  nature.  In 
these  cases  there  is  always  an  irregularity  or  disap- 
pearance of  the  menses;  and  the  affection  of  the 
mamma  may  be  supposed  to  depend  on  sympathy  be- 
tween it  and  the  uterus.  Certain  it  is,  that  cancer  is 
very  frequent  about  the  time  of  life  when  the  menstrual 
discharge  ceases. 

It  is  a  commonly  received  opinion,  that  cancer  is  an 
hereditary  disease,  or  observed  to  prevail  a  good  deal 
in  particular  families.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  known 
it  occur  in  three  sisters.— 'Lectures,  &-c.  vol.  2,  p.  180.) 
Sir  Everard  Home  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  disease  being  at  first  entirely  of  a 
local  nature  ;  circumstances  which  seem  incompatible : 
"  It  is  now  universally  admitted  (says  he)  that  children 
take  after  their  parents  in  the  general  structure  of  their 
bodies,  and  therefore  will  be  more  or  less  liable  to  have 
the  different  solids  of  which  they  are  composed,  dis- 
turbed by  the  same  causes  ;  and  when  a  violence  of  any 
kind  is  committed  upon  them,  it  may  be  productive  ot 
the  same  diseases.  In  some  families,  the  venereal  dis- 
ease shall  always  appear  in  the  form  of  gonorrhoea  [;] ; 
in  others  again,  rarely  or  never  in  that  form;  but  in  that 
of  chancre  [?].  Strictures  in  the  urethra  are  common 
in  some  families  :  they  have  taken  place  in  a  father 
and  all  his  sons  from  very  slight  causes  ;  snch  indeed 
as  would  not  have  produced  the  disease  in  others.  Yet 
stricture  cannot  be  called  hereditary,  because  it  is  a 
local  complaint,  arising  from  a  local  inflammation, 
differing  in  different  people,  according  to  the  natural 
irritability  of  the  parts  which  are  affected.  In  this  way, 
and  this  only,  can  cancer  run  in  families',  and  be  an 
hereditary  disease,"  &c— (Obs.  on  Cancer,  p.  150.)  The 
observations  which  this  gentleman  has  published  re- 
specting cancer  are  unquestionably  some  of  the  most 
valuable  which  have  yet  been  collected;  but  1  am 
doubtful  about  the  correctness  of  one  term  which  is 
frequently  met  with  in  his  work,  viz.  cancerous  poison. 
At  all  events,  I  am  not  at  present  acquainted  with  any 
facts  which  satisfactorily  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
such  virus ;  and  from  some  circumstances  briefly  men- 
tioned in  the  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  the 
reality  of  a  poison  of  this  nature  would  seem  at  least 
oiiustionable.   In  support  of  the  belief  in  the  existenc* 
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cf  a  cancerous  virus,  it  has  been  observed,  however, 
"  that  we  scarcely  ever  see  glands  diseased  out  of  the 
course  which  the  absorbed  matter  would  naturally  take, 
though  they  are  affected  in  this  manner  in  diseases 
which  can  be  propagated  by  irritation."— {Abernethy's 
Surg.  Works,  vol.  2,  on!  Tumours,  p.  75.) 

Undoubtedly  cancer  is  most  common  in  elderly  per- 
sons :  but,  according  to  some  writers,  no  age  is  exempt 
from  the  disease.  Mr.  J.  Burns  has  seen  it  distinctly 
marked  and  attended  with  a  fatal  event  \n  children  of 
five  years  old  :  he  mentions  two  instances  of  the  eye 
being  affected  in  such  subjects :  though,  from  the  late 
observations  of  Mr.  Wardrop,  we  may  now  reasonably 
suspect  that  these  examples  were  really  cases  of  fungus 
hEematodes.  An  instance,  in  which  a  cancerous  dis- 
ease of  the  breast,  began  at -the  age  of  fifteen,  is  related 
by  Sir  E.  Home. — {Obs.  on  Cancer,  Sec.  p.  50.) 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  frequently  seen  the  disease  at 
all  ages  between  thirty  and  seventy.  He  does  not  re- 
collect more  than  two  cases  in  which  the  natureof  the . 
tumour  was  decidedly  scirrhous  in  persons  under 
thirty  years  of  age/  He  has  seen  one  case  in  a  patient 
aged  ninety-three :  another  in  an  individual  of  eighty- 
six  ;  and  he  has  removed  an  ulcerated  scirrhus  from  a 
person  seventy-three  years  old,  who  got  well.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  ABtley's  experience,  the  disease  most  fre- 
quently occurs  about  the  age  of  fifty.  The  tumours 
met  with  in  women  under  thirty,  and  often  called 
scirrhi,  he  says,  are  only  simple  chronic  enlargements, 
not  disposed  to  malignant  action,  and  not  requiring 
removal. — {Lectures,  Sec.,  vol.  2,  p.  185.) 

Age  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  whole  class  of 
carcinomatous  tumours;  and  as  Mr.  C.Bell  has  re- 
marked, the  same  disease  distinguishable  by  obvious 
signs  will  run  its  course  rapidly,  and  with  every  symp- 
tom aggravated,  in  a  woman  of  forty-five,  while  it  will 
■remain  stationary  for  years  in  a  woman  of  sixty  or 
seventy. — {Med.  Ckir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  216.)  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  also  states  that  when  it  occurs  in  very  advanced 
age,  it  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and  does  not  in  general 
shorten  life. — {Lectures,      p.  185.) 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  married  woinen,  who 
bear  no  children,  and  single  women,  are  more  subject 
to  this  complaint  than  such  as  have  large  families. 
He  thinks  it  very  probable  that  the  natural  change 
which  the  breast  undergoes  in  the  secretion  of  milk  has 
some  power  in  preventing  this  disease.  But  he  admits 
that  the  circumstance  of  a  woman  having  borne  chil- 
dren is  not  a  perfect  security  against  the  complaint ; 
and  he  knew  one  individual  with  this  disease  who  had 
been  pregnant  seventeen  times.— {Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  375.) 

This  gentleman's  experience  confirms  a  remark  made 
by  other  writers,  that  grief  and  .mental  anxiety  seem 
•frequently  to  have  a  great  share  in  the  production  of 
ncirrhus  of  the  breast.— {Vol.  cit.  p.  379.) 

TREATMENT  OF  CANCER. 

Cancers  have  sometimes  been  supposed' to  be  a  ge- 
neral disorder  of  the  system ;  sometimes  merely  local 
■  affections.  This  is  a  point  of  much  importance  in  prac- 
tice ;  for  if  cancers  are  originally  only  local  affections, 
no  objection  can  be  made  to  extirpating  them.  They 
who  think  that  cancer  is  a  constitutional  disease, 
will  have  much  less  confidence  in  the  operation,  which 
they  may  even  regard  as  useless,  perhaps  hurtful,  inas- 
much as  it  may  convert  a  scirrhus  into  an  open  cancer, 
or  bring  on  the  affection  in  some  other  part. 

Some  practitioners,  however,  reject  the  doctrine  of 
cancer  depending  on  constitutional  causes  ;  and  Sir  E. 
Home's  sentiments,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion,  have 
been  laid  before  the  reader.  .When  cancer  breaks  out 
again  in  the  same  part,  after  the  performance  Of  an 
operation,  it  is  often  owing  to  some  portion  of  the  dis- 
ease having  been  blameabiy  left  behind,  or  to  the  ope- 
ration having,  been  put  off  too  long.  How  likely  it  is 
that  some  of  the  cancerous  disease  may  be  left  unre- 
moved  by  the  operator,  is  obvious  on  considering  the 
manner  in  which  the  white  bands,  resembling  ligament, 
shoot  into  the  surrounding  fat ;  and  that  even  the  fibres 
of  the  muscles  beneath  a  cancerous'  disease  are  fre- 
,  quently  affected.  At  trje  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed 
'hat  flie  disease  is  sometimes  to  all  appearances  so 
freely  an(J  completely  removed,  that  its  recurrence  may 
be  imputed,  perhaps  with  equal  probability,  to  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  sains  unknown  cause  which 
originally  produced  the  first  cancerous  mischief.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  and  many  other  very  experienced  men, 
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both- of  the  past  and  present  time,  consider  cancer  as 
decidedly  a  complaint  connected  with  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  constitution.  Bui  if  this  be  true,  it  may  be  asked, 
how  can  any  cure  be  expected  from  the  removal  of  the 
part,  as  the  continued  operation  of  the  same  constitu- 
tional causes  must  occasion  a  relapse?  And  so  they 
sometimes  do,  no  doubt,  independently  of  the  accident 
of  any  portion  of  the  disease  not  being  completely  re- 
moved with  the  knife.  However,  experience  proves 
that  the  operation  frequently  effects  a  radical  cure,  and 
no  other  organ  is  afterward  attacked ;  which  is  analo- 
gous to  what  is  seen  after  the  amputation  of  a  scrofulous 
limb ;  a  case  in  which  frequently  no  other  part  is  after- 
ward attacked,  though  the  constitution  is  unsound. 

From  the  description  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
given  of  the  dissection  of  persons  destroyed  by  scirrhus, 
it  must  be- inferred,  not  only  that  the  disease  is  consti- 
tutional,.but  that  the  hope  of  radically  curing  it,  either 
by  medicines  or  an  operation,  mu%  very  often  fail  in 
advanced  cases.  He  says,  that  a  scirrhus  in  the  breast 
is  generally  accompanied  by  several  smaller  tumours 
of  the  same  character  in  different  parts  of  the  glandu- 
lar structure.  He  notices  the  deposition  of  the  scir- 
rhous matter  in  the  axillary  glands,  and  those  above 
the  clavicle.  On  the  left  side,  he  selys,"the  latter  some- 
times press  upon  the  termination  of  the  thoracic  duct. 
According  to  his  observations,  the  glands  behind  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,iwhen  the  disease  is  on  the  sternal 
side  of  the  nipple,  are  generally  diseased.  The  axillary- 
glands  on  the  other  side  of  the  body  he  has  also  seen 
in  the  same  state.  The  lungs  are  often  found  inflamed, 
and  adherent  to  the  pleura ;  serum  is  effused  in  the 
chest ;  and  the  pleura  costalis  studded  with  scirrhous 
tubercles.  He  also  describes  the  liver,  uterus,  ovaries, 
and  bones  as  participating  in  the  morbid  changes. — 
(See  Lectures,  &rc.  j).  182,  vol.  2.)  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  inutility  of  any  treatment  must  be  ob- 
vious. 

Until  late  years,  the  accounts  given  of  the  results  of 
operations  for  cancers  were  so  unpromising,  that  they 
deterred  many  patients  from  undergoing  a  timely  ope- 
ration ;  which,  for  cancerous  complaints,  is  the  only 
remedy  with  which  we  are  as  yet  acquainted  entitled 
to  much  confidence.  As  Mr.  B.  Bell  remarks,  the  great 
authority  of  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  must  have  had  no 
inconsiderable  influence  even  with  practitioners,  in 
making  them  much  more  backward  in  undertaking  the 
extirpation  of  cancers  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been.  "  Of  near  sixty  cancers,"  says  he,  "  which  I 
have  been  present  at  the  extirpation  of,  only  four  pa- 
tients remained  free  of  the  disease  at  the  end  of  two 
years :  three  of  these  lucky  people  had  occult  caucers 
in  the  breast,  and  the  fourth  had  an  ulcerated  cancer 
on  the  lip." — {Edin.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  5.)  Dr.  Monro 
also  observes,  that  in  those  in  whom  he  saw  the  dis- 
ease relapse,  it  was  always  more  violent,  and  made  a 
quicker  progress  than  it  commonly  did  in  others  on 
whom  no  operation  had  been  performed.  Hence, 
he  questions*  "  whether  ought  cancerous  tumours  to 
be  extirpated,  or  ought  the  palliative  method  only  to 
be  followed  1"  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  concludes 
against  their  extirpation,  except  in  such  as  are  of  the 
occult  kind,  in  young  healthy  people,  and  have  been 
occasioned  by  bruises  or  other  external  causes. 

More  modern  experience,  however,  has  afforded  a 
very  different  result,  and  given  ample  encouragement 
to  the  early  performance  of  an  operation,  and  even  to 
making  an  attempt  to  cut  away  the  disease,  in  every 
instance,  both  of  the  occult  and  ulcerated  kind,  when 
such  a  measure  can  be  so  executed  as  not  to  leave  a 
particle  of  the  cancerous  mischief  behind. 

Mr.  Hill,  in  1772,  published  some  Valuable  remarks 
on  the  present  subject.  At  this  period,  he  had  extir- 
pated from  different  parts  of  the  body  eighty-eight 
genuine  cancers,  which  were  all  ulcerated,  except 
four;  and  all  the  patients,  except  two,  recovered  of  the 
operation.  Of  the  first  forty-five  cases,  only  one 
proved  unsuccessful ;  in  three  more  the  cancer  broke 
out  again  in  different  parts ;  and,  in  a  fifth,  there  were 
threatenings  of  some  tumours,  at  a  distance  from  the 
original  disease.  These  tumours,  however,  did  not 
appear  till  three  years  after  the  operation ;  and  the 
woman  was  carried  off  by  a  fever  before  they  had 
made  any  progress.  All  the  rest  of  the  forty-five  con- 
tinued well  as  long  as  they  lived ;  or  are  so,  says  Mr. 
Hill,  at  this  day.  One  of  them  survived  the  ope- 
ration above  thirty  years ;  and  fifteen  were  then 
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alive,  although  the  last  of  them  was  cured  in  March, 
1761. 

Of  the  next  thirty-three,  one  lived  only  four  months; 
and,  in  five  more,  the  disease  broke  out  afresh,  after 
having  been  once  healed.  The  reason  why,  out  of 
forty-five  cases,  only  four  or  five  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  six,  out  of  thirty-three,  was  as  follows :  "  The  ex- 
traordinary success  I  met  with  (says  Mr.  Hill)  made 
cancerous  patients  resort  to  me  from  all  corners  of  the 
country,  several  of  whom,  after  delaying  till  there  was 
little  probability  of  a  cure,  by  extirpation  or  any  other 
means,  forced  me  to  perform  the  operation,  contrary 
both  to  my  judgment  and  inclination." 

Upon  a  survey,  in  April,  1764,  made  with  a  view  to 
publication,  the  numbers  stood  thus :  Total  cured,  of 
different  ages,  from  eighty  downwards,  sixty-three ;  of 
whom  there  were  then  living  thirty-nine.  In  twenty- 
eight  of  that  number,  the  operation  had  been  performed 
more  than  two  years  before;  and,  in  eleven,  it  had 
been  done  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  after  thirty  years'  practice,  thirty-nine, 
of  sixty-three  patients,  were  alive  and  sound :  which 
gives  Mr.  Hill  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  different 
'patients  lived  as  long,  after  the  extirpation  of  the  can- 
cers, as,  according  to  the  hills  of  mortality,  they  would 
have  done,  had  they  never  had  any  cancers,  or  under- 
gone any  operation. 

The  remaining  twenty-five,  which  complete  the 
eighty-eight,  were  cured  since  the  year  1764.  Twenty- 
two  of  these  had  been  cured  at  least  two  years ;  and 
some  of  them,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  seventy,  and 
one  ninety  years  old. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  sum  of  the  whole  stood  thus  : 
Of  eighty-eight  cancers,  extirpated  at  least  two  years 
before,  not  cured,  two ;  broke  out  afresh,  nine  ;  threat- 
ened with  a  relapse,  one ;  in  all,  twelve,  which  is  less 
than  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  number.  At  that 
time,  there  were  about  forty  patients  alive  and  sound, 
whose  cancers  had  been  extirpated  above  two  years 
before. 

Mr.  B.  Bell,  who  was  present  at  many  of  these  cases, 
bears  witness  to  Mr.  Hill's  accuracy ;  and  the  former 
very  judiciously  states,  that  "  from  these  and  many 
other  authenticated  facts,  which,  if  necessary,  might 
he  adduced,  of  the  success  attending  the  extirpation 
of  cancers,  there  is,  it  is  presumed,  very  great  rea- 
son for  considering  the  disease,  in  general,  as  a  local 
complaint,  not  originally  connected  with  any  disorder 
of  the  system."  With  respect  to  Mr.  Bell's  opinion, 
that  a  general  cancerous  taint  seldom,  or  perhaps 
never,  occurs,  but  in  consequence  of  the  cancerous 
virus  being  absorbed  into  the  constitution  from  some 
local  affection,  much  doubt  attends  even  this  supposi- 
tion, though  the  practical  inference  from  it  is  what 
cannot  be  found  fault  with,  viz.  in  every  case  of  real 
cancer,  or  rather  in  such  scirrhosities,  as  from  their 
nature  are  known  generally  to  terminate  in  cancer,  we 
should  have  recourse  to  extirpation  as  early  aS  possi- 
ble ;  ;l  and, if  this  were  done  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  such  affections,  or  before  the  formation  of  matter 
takes  place,  their  return  would  probably  be  a  very  rare 
occurrence." — {System  of  Surgery,  vol.  7.) 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  admits,  that  the  operation  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  return  of  the  disease  in  many  cases,  the 
average  number  of  which,  however,  he  does  not  state, 
though  he  says  that  they  do  not  amount  to  one-fourth. 
-  -{Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  383.) 

How  often  is  the  operation  determined  upon,  be- 
cause the  nipple  is  retracted,  and  true  cancer  thereby 
announced  !  Yet,  says  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  this  change,  as  previously  ex- 
plained, "  it  is  quite  clear,  that  if  the  nipple  be  fully 
retracted,  and  if  this  has  been  evident  for  any  consider- 
able time,  the  operation  has  been  too  long  deferred  "  — 
— {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  233.) 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  adverse  to  the  performance  of 
the  operation  when  dyspncea  is  present ;  for  he  has 
known  patients.die  in  two  or  three  days,  who  had  been 
operated  upon  while  labouring  Under  that  symptom. 
On  examination  after  death,  water  was  found  in  their 
chests,  and  tubercles  in  the  pleura. — {Lancet,  vol.  2, 
p.  373.) 

The  same  experienced  surgeon  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  a  breast  should  never  be  removed,  unless  the  pa- 
tient has  undergone  a  course  of  alterative  medicines, 
as  Plummer's  pills  and  the  compound  decoction  of. 
sarsaparilla,  or  (what  he  prefers)  the  infusioiv  of  gen- 


tian with  soda  and  rhubarb.  Thus  the  constitution 
may  be  improved,  and  the  danger  of  a  relapse  dimt- 

nished.-(Vo/.  cit.  p.  379.) 

After  comparing  the  different  accounts  of  success 
■riven  by  Monro  and  Hill,  well  might  Richter  say: 

"  Jure  sane  dixeris,  de  uno  codemque  morbo  hos  viros 
loqui,  dubitarifere  potest."-{Obs.  Chir.fasc.  3.) 

MEDICINES  AND  PLANS  WHICH  HAVE  BEE44  TRIED  FOR 
THE  CURE  OF  SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER. 

It  is  a  contested  point,  whether  a  truly  cancerous 
disease  is  susceptible  of  any  process,  by  which  a  spon- 
taneous cure  can  be  effected.  It  appears  certain,  how 
ever,  that  a  violent  inflammation,  ending  in  sloughing, 
may  sometimes  accomplish  an  entire  separation  of  a 
cancerous  affection,  and  that  the  sore  left  behind  may 
then  heal.  Facts,  confirming  this  observation,  are  oc- 
casionally exemplified  in  cases  where  caustic  is  used, 
and  accidental  inflammations  have  led  to  the  same 
fortunate  result,  as  we  may  be  convinced  of  by  ex- 
amples recorded  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  Richerand,  &c 
The  latter  writer,  adverting  to  the  effort  which  nature 
sometimes  makes  to  rid  herself  of  the  disease  by  the 
inflammation  and  bursting  of  the  tumour,  takes  the 
opportunity  to  relate  the  following  case.  A  woman, 
aged  forty-eight,  of  a  strong  constitution,  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  with  a  cancerous  tumour 
of  the  right  breast.  The  swelling,  after  becoming 
softer,  and  affected  with  lancinating. pains,  was  at- 
tacked with  an  inflammation,  which  extended' to  the 
skin  of  the  part,  and  all  the  adjacent  cellular  mem- 
brane. The  whole  of  the  swelling  mortified,  and  was 
detached.  A.  large  sore,  of  healthy  appearance,  re- 
mained alter  this  loss  of  substance,  and  healed  in  two 
months. — {Nosographie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  381,  edit.  2.) 

In  general,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
flammation  renders  things  worse  instead  of  better,  and 
by  converting  occult  cancers  into  ulcerated  ones,  has- 
tens the  patient's  death,  or  at  all  events  renders  the 
cure  more  difficult,  and  forbids  any  attempts,  which, 
on  such  a  principle,  might  be  made  for  his  relief. 

Of  the  general  remedies,  narcotics,  as  conium,  opium, 
belladonna,  &c.  have  been  employed  with  most  hope. 

Cicuta,  or  conium  maculatum,  owed  its  reputation 
to  the  experimenting  talent  of  Storck,  who  has  written 
several  treatises  on  it.  According  to  him,  cicuta  pos- 
sesses very  evident  powers  over  cancer,  and  has  cured 
a  great  many  cases ;  but  in  less  prejudiced  hands  it 
has  not  been  found  successful ;  and  even  in  many  of 
the  instances  adduced  by  Baron  Storck  of  its  utility,  it 
is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  disease  was  really 
cancer.  The  public  have  now  little  or  no  reliance  on 
this  medicine,  as  a  means  of  relieving  cancer.  Mr.  J. 
Burns  declares,  that  in  cancerous  ulceration,  he  never 
knew  hemlock  produce  even  temporary  melioration.-  • 
(See  Conium.) 

Belladonna  was  highly  recommended  by  Lambergen 
During  its  use,  he  kept  the  bowels  open  with  clysters, 
administered  every  second  day.  The  dose  should  be, 
at  first,  a  grain  of  the  dried  leaves,  madejnto  a  pill. 
The  quantity  may  be  gradually  increased  to  that  often 
or  twelve  grains.  The  extract  is  now  frequently  ex- 
hibited, the  dose  being-  at  first  one  grain,  and  after- 
ward increased  by  degrees  to  five.  The  reputation  of 
belladonna  has  not  been  supported  by  any  decided 
success  in  cases  of  true  cancer. 

Hyosciamus  has  often  been  tried  in  cancerous  cases, 
and  was  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  ancients.  Mr. 
J.  Burns  says,  he  has  employed  it  occasionally,  but 
with  little  effect.  The  common  dose,  at  first,  is  three 
grains  of  the  extract. 

Aconitum  has  also  been  given  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  very 
powerful  and  dangerous  narcotic,  a  patient  usually  be- 
gins with  only  half  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  night  and 
morning.  Solarium  dulcamara,  Paris  quadrifolia,  phy 
tolacca,  <fcc.  have  also  been  recommended ;  but  they 
are  now  hardly  ever  employed,  which  is  a  su/licient 
proof  of  their  inefficacy.  Mr.  ,1.  Burns  tried  the  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  without  any  benefit.  -  Richter 
prescribed  the  laurus  cej-asus,  but  without  any  decided 
success. 

Digitalis  lessens  vascular  action,  and  may  art  on 
scirrbi  like  abstinence,  bleeding,  «fcc.  It  has,  however, 
no  specific  virtue  in  curing  cancerous  diseases. 

Opium  is  seldom  employed,  with  the  intention  of 
curing  cancer,  although  probably  it  has  just  as  much 
power  of  this  kn.d  as  other  i  arcoucs,  which  have  been 
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more  frequently  used.  For  the  purpose  of  lessening 
the  pain  of  cancerous  diseases,  it  is  very  freely  pre- 
scribed. .     *  * 

Tonics  sometimes  improve  the  general  health  ;  but 
*  they  never  produce  any  specific  effect  on  the  local  dis 
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Justamond  thought  arsenic  a  specific  for  cancers. 
Farther  experience  has'  not,  however,  confirmed  the 
truth  of  this  opinion,  though  there  are  many  practi- 
tioners who  continue  to  think  highly  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  mineral  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  which  have 
sometimes  been  classed  with  cancer;  and  in  many 
cases  of  lupus,  and  malignant  ulcers  of  the  tongue  and 
other  parts,  it  may  really  possess  greater  claims  to 
farther  trial  than  perhaps  any  other  medicine  yet  sug- 
gested. It  unquestionably  cures  numerous  ill-looking 
sores  on  the  face,  lips,  and  tongue,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  remedies  for  lupus.  Mr.  Hill  observes:  "Expe- 
rience has  furnished  me  with  some  substantial  rea- 
sons for  considering  arsenic  as  a  medicine  of  consider- 
able merit,  both  with  regard  to  actual  cancer  and  scir- 
rhus,  which  may  one  day  terminate  in  that  horrible 
species  of  ulcer ;  and  although  I  cannot  as  yet  say  it 
will  remove  the  one,  or  cure  the  other,  as  certainly 
and  safely  as  mercury  commonly  does  a  syphilitic 
swelling,  or  open  sore,  yet  it  will,  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  retard  the  progress  of  the  true  scirrhous  tu- 
mour, and  often  prevent  its  becoming  cancer.  In  some, 
it  has  appeared  to  dissipate  such  swellings  com- 
pletely."— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  vol.  6, 
p.  58.) 

Mercury,  in  conjunction  with  decoctions  of  guaiacum, 
sarsaparilla,  &c,  has  been  recommended,  but  as  Mr. 
J.  Burns  remarks,  no  fact  is  more  certainly  ascertained, 
than  that  mercury  always  exasperates  the  disease, 
especially  when  in  the  ulcerated  state.  Plummer's 
pills  and  the  other  alteratives  approved  of  by  Sir  Ashley 
Cooper,  as  medicines  to  be  given  previously  to  an  ope- 
ration, with  the  design  of  lessening  the  chances  of  a 
return  of  the  disease,  have  been  already  noticed. 

Sulphate  of  copper  has  been  tried ;  but,  at  present, 
it  retains  no  character  as  a  remedy  for  cancer.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  muriated  barytes. 

The  carbonate  (rust)  of  iron  was  particularly  recom- 
n.  n, !<  d  by  Mr.  Carmichael.  Besides  the  carbonate  of 
iron,  he  sometimes  prescribed  the  tartrate  of  iron  and 
potass,  and  the  phosphate,  oxyphosphate,  and  suboxy- 
phosphate  of  the  metal.  Some  constitutions  can  bear 
these  preparations  only  in  small  quantities;  they  affect 
uiost  patients  with  constipation,  and  many  with  head- 
ache and  dyspnoea.  These,  circumstances,  therefore, 
must  be  attended  to  in  regulating  the  dose.  The  above 
gentleman  has  seldom  given  less  than  thirty  grains,  in 
divided  doses,  in  a  day,  or  exceeded  sixty.  He  prefers 
the  suboxyphosphate  for  internal  use,  and  states,  that 
it  answers  best  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated.  It 
should  be  blended  with  white  of  egg,  have  a  little 
pure  fixed  alkali  added,  and  then  be  made  into  pills 
with  powdered  liquorice.  Aloes  is  recommended  for 
the  removal  of  costiveness.  When  half  a  grain  is  com- 
bined with  a  pill  containing  four  grains  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  taken  thrice  a  day,  the  constipation  will  be 
obviated.  When  the  internal  use  of  iron  brings  on 
iiiiMlnt'hi',  diflicult  respiration,  a  quick,  sometimes  full 
pulse,  which  is  also  generally  hard  and  wiry,  excessive 
languor,  lassitude,.  &c,  and  such  symptoms  become 
alarming,  the  iron  is  to  be  left  off,  and  four  grains  of 
camphor  given  every  fifth  horn;. 

At  the  same  time  that  preparations  of  iron  were  in- 
ternally administered,  Mr.  Carmichael  employed  exter- 
nally, lor  ulcerated  cancers,  the  carbonate,  phosphate 
oxyphosphate,  and  arseniatc  of  iron,  blended  with  wa- 
ter, to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste,  which  was  applied 
once  every  twenty-four  hours.   To  occult  cancers  the 

iron  JJ  to  Ibj.  of  water.   The  acetate  of  iron.diluted 
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(fcec  An Essay  on  the.  Effects  of  the  Carboiirteando1jle7. 
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Many  remedies  have  acquired  celebrity  in  cases  of 
cancer,  because  very  bad  and  malignant  diseases  on fv 
supposed  to  be  cancers,  have  go.  wVjl  under  S  use 
feuch  is  probably  the  case  with  the  carbonate  of  iron 


The  only  mode  of  treatment  which  Mr.  Pearson  has 
ever  seen  do  any  particular  benefit  to  cancer,  is  that 
of  keeping  the  patient  on  a  diet  barely  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  life,  such  as  barley-water  alone,  tea,  <fcc 
A  milk  diet  has  also  been  recommended. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  a  very  low  diet,  Sir  A 
Cooper  protests  strongly  against  the  plan :  if  the  pa- 
tient be  already  weak,  he  says,  you  will  thus  render 
her  still  weaker,  and  soon  bring  her  to  the  grave :  in 
proportion  as  the  strength  declines,  the  pulse  is  quick- 
ened. He  farther  declares,  that  we  possess  no  medi- 
cine which  has  any  specific  power  over  the  disease 
though  the  state  of  the  constitution  may  sometimes  be 
improved  by  Plummer's  pills  given  at  bedtime,  and  the 
following  draught  in  the  day.  B-  Infus.  gentian,  ?  iss. 
Tinct.  columbte,  3j.  Amnion,  carbon,  gr.  v.  Sodse 
carbon.  3  ss.  Misce.  Climate  he  also  regards  as  hav- 
ing no  particular  effect  on  scirrhous  disease.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  only  sanctions  the  use  of  steel  medicines 
when  the  uterine  secretion  is  defective.  In  such  cases, 
he  recommends  the  compound  calomel  pill  at  night, 
and  the  following  draught  twice  a  (Jay.  B.  Vini  ferri 
3j.  Ammon.  carbon,  gr.  vij.  Aq.  menth.  vir.  jj. 
Tine,  cardam.  c.  3  ss.  He  also  approves  of  anodvnes 
for  the  relief  of  the  suffering ;  as  the  tinct.  opii".  the 
liquor  opii  sedativus,  or  the  black  drop,  combined  with 
the  camphor  mixture,  and  a  little  of  the  spir.  a;theris 
comp.  One  of  his  patients  derived  much  relief  front 
the  following  pill.  B.  Ext.  stramonii  gr.  J.  Camph. 
gr.  ij.  M.  ft.  pil.  Bis  terve  in  die  sumend— (See  Lec- 
tures, Src.  vol.  %p.  193.) 

The  old  surgeons  commonly  dressed  cancerous  sores 
with  narcotic  applications.  Vesalius  used  cloths  dipped 
in  the  juice  of  the  solanum ;  while  others  employed 
it  mixed  with  the  oil  of  roses  and  preparations  of  lead 
and  antimony.  Others  had  recourse  to  the  hyosciamus  ; 
but  of  late  years  hemlock  poultices  have  been  the  fa- 
vourite narcotic  application ;  and  in  many  cases,  as 
Mr.  J.  Burns  observes,  they  have  undoubtedly  abated 
pain  and  diminished  fetor;  but  this  is  all  which  can 
reasonably  be  expected.  He  thinks  carrot  poultices 
better  than  those  of  hemlock,  as  they  produce  as  much 
ease  and  more  powerfully  diminish  the  fetor. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  no  confidence  in  the  utility  of 
evaporating  lotions.  Warm  applications  he  also  repre- 
sents as  improper.  The  dressing  which  he  mostly 
prefers,  is  a  plaster,  made  by  blending  3  j.  of  the  ex- 
tract of  belladonna  with  5  j.  of  soap  cerate.  When  in- 
flammation is  present,  he  does  not  object  to  the  use  of 
leeches.  All  local  applications,  as  well  as  internal 
medicines,  he  considers  as  merely  palliatives  unpos- 
sessed Of  any  power  of  curing  really  scirrhous  dis- 
eases. 

The  fetor  of  cancers,  having  been  thought  to  resem- 
ble that  of  the  sulphuret  of  potash  (liver  of  sulphur! 
and  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  being  the  best  a^ent 
for  decomposing  and  destroying  such  smell,  it  "has 
been  recommended  as  an  application  to  cancerous 
sores.  It  may  correct  the  fetor;  but  it  will  never  ac- 
complish a  cure.  Carbonic  acid  has  been  said  not 
only  to  correct  the  fetor,  but  in  some  instances  com- 
pletely to  cure  the  disease.  It  was  long  ago  proposed, 
says  Mr.  J.  Burns,  by  Peyrilhe,  and  was  again  brWhi 
forward  by  Dr.  E wart.  Experience,  however  has  not 
shown  that  the  efficacy  of  carbonic  acid,  in  case*  of 
cancer,  is  very  great.  Fourcroy  remarks,  "  After  the 
first  applications,  the  cancerous  sore  appears  to  as- 
sume a  more  favourable  aspect ;  the  sanies  which  flows 
from  it  becomes  whiter,  thicker,  and  purer,  and  the 
flesh  has  a  redder  and  fresher  colour ;  but  these  flat- 
tering appearances  are  deceitful,  nor  do  they  continue 
long,  for  the  sore  speedily  returns  to  its  former  state, 
anfl  its  progress  goes  on  as  before  the  application." 
The  best  method  of  applying  carbonic  acid  is  by  means 
of  a  bladder,  the  mouth  of  which  is  fastened  round 
the  sore  with  adhesive  plaster.  The  air  is  introduced 
by  a  pipe  inserted  at  the  other  end. 
Sometimes  the  fermenting  poultice  is  employed. 
Digitalis,  as  a  local  application,  is  entitled  to  about 
as  much  confidence  as  cicuta. 
Tar  ointment,  gastric  juice,  absorbent  powders,  &c. 

have  been  tried,  but  without  any  evident  good  (See 

J.  Burns  on  hiflammation,  vol.  2.) 

Mr.  Fearon  rejected  all  internal  remedies,  as  inef- 
ficient in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  and,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  complaint,  recommended  a  method  of 
practice,  founded  on  his  idea  of  the  inflammatory  na. 
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ture  of  the  disease.  "  In  the  beginning  of  scirrhous 
affections  of  the  breast  and  testis,  the  mode  I  have 
adopted  of  taking  away  blood,  is  by  leeches  repeatedly 
applied  to  the  parts.  In  this  course,  however,  I  have 
often  been  interrupted  by  the  topical  inflammation 
produced  by  these  animals  around  the  parts  where 
they  fastened.  In  delicate  female  habits,  I  have  often 
lost  a  week,  before  I  could  proceed  to  the  reapplication 
of  them.  When  the  symptoms  lead  me  to  suspect  the 
stomach,  uterus,  or  any  of  the  viscera,  to  be  so  affected 
that  the  complaint  either  is,  or  most  probably  soon 
will  become  cancerous,  I  then  have  recourse  to  general 
bleedings.  But  whether  topical  or  general,  perseve- 
rance for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  is  necessary. 
.  Though  the  pulse  never  indicated  such  practice,  yet 
,  iie  patients  have  not  suffered  by  repeated  bleedings ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  they  passed  a  certain  time  with- 
out losing  blood,  they  felt  a  return  of  their  symptoms, 
and  of  their  own  accord,  desired  to  be  bled  again.  To 
this  plan  of  repeated  bleedings,  I  joined  a  milk  and  ve- 
getable diet,  avoiding  wine,  spirits,  and  fermented 
liquors."  Mr.  Fearon  used  also  to  keep  trie  belly  open, 
and  employ  saturnine  applications. 

Of  the  method  of  treating  cancer  by  pressure,  I  have 
spoken  in  another  work  {First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  vol.  1),  and  therefore  in  this  place  I  need 
merely  repeat,  that  it  is  a'practice,  which  none  of  the 
best  modern  surgeons  think  entitled  to  approbation. 

From  the  preceding  accounts,  we  may  infer  that 
scarcely  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  any  known 
remedy  or  plan  in  any  cases  of  real -scirrhi,  and  ulcer- 
sted  cancers.  The  operation  is  the  only  rational  means 
sf  getting  rid  of  the  disease ;  and  to  waste  time,  so  as 
to  allow  the  disorder  to  increase  in  a  serious  degree, 
iTierely  for  the  sake  of  trying  various  unpromising  me- 
dicines, is  conduct  unworthy  of  a  wise  surgeon's  imi- 
tation. 

Perhaps,  in  early  cases,  it  may  be  right  to  make  trial 
of  arsenic,  conium,  preparations  of  iron,  those  of  iodine, 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  ointment  of  the  hydriodate  of 
potass,  which  Dr.  Wagner  found  capable  of  dispersing 
one  swelling  reputed  to  be  cancerous. — (See  Revue 
Med.  Juin,  1823.)  In  France,  this  ointment  is  also 
applied  to  various  tumours.  Dr.  Wagner's  contained 
«nly  eighteen  grains  of  the  hydriodate  of  potass  to  six 
drachms  of  lard ;  but  in  France  the  proportions  are  as 
much  as  two  drachms  of  the  first  article  to  an  ounce  of 
the  second.  But  the  practitioner  should  beware  of 
devoting  too  much  time  to  medicines  which  will  in  all 
probability  prove  inadequate  to  the  object  for  which 
they  are  exhibited.  Graefe  is  also  alleged  to  have 
.succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  absorption  of  the  whole 
of  the  diseased  breast,  by  applying  an  ointment,  com- 
posed of  3j.  of  hydriodate  of  potass,  and  Jij.  of  lard. 
Mr.  Hill,  of  Chester,  has  recorded  one  case,  very  favour- 
able to  the  farther  trials  of  iodine.  The  cancer  was  in 
the  ulcerated  state.  He  dressed  it  with  an  ointment 
consisting  of  3j.  of  the  hydriodate  to  Jj.  of  lard;  and 
gave  the  patient  internally  thirty  drops  at  a  time  of  a 
solution  of  thirty-six  grains  of  the  hydriodate  in  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  result  was  such  amend- 
ment of  the  disease,  that  a  cure  was  confidently  ex- 
pected ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  ulcer  resumed  its  former 
dimensions  and  malignant  character.— (See  Edin.  Med. 
Journ.  No.  87,  p.  283.)  Upon  the  whole,  the  operation 
is  what  we  should  generally  adopt,  as  the  surest  and 
the  safest  means  of  getting  rid  of  cancerous  diseases. 
As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  operation  is  always 
admissible,  when  every  particle  of  the  disease  can  be 
removed  by  it.  Even  large  open  cancers',  if  they  can 
be  entirely  cut  away,  are  often  capable  of  being  effec- 
fii'.'y  cured. 

The  removal  of  cancerous  disorders,  even  in. the 
slightest  and  most  trivial  cases,  should  always  be  ef- 
fected with  the  scalpel,  in  preference  to  caustic;  the 
the  use  of  which,  though  it  may  sometimes  succeed  by 
producing  a  complete  destruction  of  the  diseased  parts, 
causes  severe  agony,  and  in  the  event  of  its  not  acting 
-sufficiently  on  all  the  diseased  parts,  often  renders  the 
complaint  more  aggravated,  and  kills  the  patientf  and 
this  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

In  cases  of  cancer,  the  irritation  generally  occasioned 
6y  every  application  of  the  caustic  kind,  together  with 
the  pain  and  inflammation  which  commonly  ensue,  are 
strong  objections.  Plunket's  remedy,  which  is  chiefly 
arsenic,  is  equally  objectionable.  Nor  can  you  at  once 
*eo  certainlv  extirpate  every  atom  of  cancerous  mis- 


chief with  any  caustic,  as  you  can  with  the  knife ;  fbr 
with  this  you  immediately  gain  an  ocular  inspection 
of  the  surface  surrounding  the  disease,  so  as  to  see  and 
feel  whether  the  disordered  parts  are  completely  re- 
moved, or  whether  any  portion  of  the  disorder  requires 
a  farther  employment  of  the  instrument  With  re- 
spect to  the  pain,  that  of  caustics  is  minutely  greater, 
more  intolerable,  and  more  tedious,  than  that  occasioned 
by  the  knife.  When  caustic  also  fails  in  destroying 
every  particle  of  the  disease  at  once,  it  almost  always 
tends  to  enlarge,  in  a  very  rapid  way,  the  original 
boundaries  of  the  mischief.  For  an  account  of  the 
method  of  removing  scirrhi  and  ulcerated  cancem,  see 
Mamma,  Removal  of. 

[There  is,  perhaps,  no  disease  to  which  our  "  flesh  is 
heir,"  which  has  been'so  fruitful  of  empiricism,  or  has 
yielded  so  great  a  harvest  of  wealth  and  reputation  to 
ignorant  and  mischievous  charlatans,  as  that  of  cancer. 
And  so  gre5t  have  been  the  evils  of  malpractice  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  and  so  fatal  have  been  the 
several  caustic  plasters  which  are  imposed  on  the  pub- 
lic, that  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  such  impositions 
have  not  been  made  the  subjects  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  penalties  of  our  medical  police. 

Our  author  has  given  us  a  lucid  and  judicious  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  modifications  of  cancer,  and  one 
which  will  enable  the  .young  surgeon  readily  to  make 
out  Ills  diagnosis.  But  his  chief  difficulty  will  be  .to 
convince  his  patient  and  friends  that  every  indolent  tu- 
mour, tedious  ulcer,  irritated  gland,  or  protracted  phleg- 
moid  or  erysipelatous  local  inflammation,  is  not  a  cancer. 
Those  numerous  cancer-doctors  who  swarm  in  many  of 
our  cities,  gain  their  reputation  for  success  by  pronoun- 
cing all  such  local  affections  to  be  cancers,  and  then  ap- 
plying their  cancer-plaster  until  they  form  a  new  sur- 
face which  soon  granulates  and  heals  by  cicatrization. 
The  cure  of  cancer  is  then  published,  and  thousands  of 
certificates,  under  oath,  are  deluging  the  country,  at- 
testing such  cures  in  patients,  many  of  whose  consti- 
tutions are  utterly  unsusceptible  of  cancerous  disease  in 
any  of  its  forms.  Hence  it  is  that  we  hear  of  more  cancers 
being  cured  in  New- York  by  these  empirics  than  there 
are  cases  of  the  genuine  disease  in  the  United  States; 
more  cures  in  a  year  than  there  are  cancers  in  a  century. 
Within  three  years  I  have  known  more  than  a  hundred 
instances  of  these  impositions.  Sometimes  in  children 
a  naevus  materni,  or  an  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  is 
treated  by  a  cancer-plaster ;  and  Dr.  Mott  mentioned  to 
me.  a  short  time  since,  that  he  saw  a  child  with  ranula 
under  the  treatment  of  orte  of  these  leeches,  who  had 
already  inserted  a  caustic  plaster  beneath  the  tongue  by 
a  complex  apparatus.  Very  often  an  indurated  gland, 
an  indolent  ulcer,  an  obscure  tumour,  has  come  under 
my  notice,  which  had  been  already  doomed  to  the  caus- 
tic as  the  worst  kind  of  cancer,  although  neither  pos- 
sessed any  specific  character  whatever. 

All  these  impositions,  however,  are  comparatively  in- 
nocent ;  because,  for  the  most  part,  they  only  inflict  a 
scar  on  the  skin,  and  a  wound  on  the  pockets  of  those 
who  become  their  victims.  But  they  stop  not  with  these 
lesser  crimes ;  with  their  reputation  their  hardihoodin- 
creases,  and  they  decide  every  morbid  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  female  breast  to  be  a  cancerous  mam- 
ma, and  predict  the  surgeon  with  his  knife,  and  death 
in  the  rear,  as  the  certain  results  of  delay  in  eating  out 
this  cancer  and  its  roots.  I  have  known  many  wives 
and  mothers  ruined  for  life  by  submitting  to  the  experi- 
ments of  ignorance  and  folly  on  diseases  of  the  glandu- 
lar structure,  which  required,  for  the  most  part,  no  me- 
dical attention.  And  in  one  instance  I  saw  a  patient 
die,  the  widowed  mother  of  a  number  of  children,  of 
what  is  called  arsenical  fever,  produced  by  a  plaster  ap- 
plied to  the  mamma,  for  an  ir  considerable  tumour  which 
had  existed  for  years,  but  which  her  fears,  the  terror  of 
her  friends,  and  the  wickedness  of  one  of  these  cancer- 
doctors  had  magnified  into  a  malignant  cancer.  She 
was  in  perfect  health  when  the  arsenic  was  applied ;  the 
eschar  formed  was  large  and  deep ;  an  extensive  inflam 
mation  succeeded,  involving  the  other  breast  and  (lie 
axillary  glands,  from  which  she  was  soon  bedridden, 
and  lingered  eleven  months,  dying  of  the  remedy,  not 
the  disease.  This  is  only  one  among  a  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  death  has  resulted  in  this  city  from 
similar  means.  1 

It  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should  refer,  in  this 
place,  to  the  treatment  of  cancerous  mamma  by  compres- 
sion, a  remedy  which  some  years  since  attracted  a  con 
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siderable  share  of  public  attention.  I  know  not  with 
whom  the  practice  originated,  but  recollect  that  the  late 
l)r.  Ezra  Gillingham,  of  Baltimore,  wrote  a  paper  on 
this  subject  a  few  years  since,  in  which  he  extolled  the 
practice  of  compression,  and  seemed  to  anticipate  very 
important  results  from  this  mode  of  treatment.  He  ap- 
plied pressure  with  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  and  a  suitable 
bandage  in  the  case  of  his  mother,  and  thought  he  had 
effected  a  cure ;  but  a  few  months  overthrew  his  hopes, 
the  disease  returned,  and  after  the  extirpation  of  one 
breast  by  the  knife,  she  died  of  the  disease  at  last. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  even  the  knife  affords  very 
equivocal  benefit  in  cases  of  well-marked  cancer,  and 
hence  in  this  country  a  prejudice  very  extensively  exists 
against  the  operation  of  removing  the  mamma.  The 
frequent  failures  of  the  operation  may  be  attributed^Very 
frequently  to  its  long  postponement.  If  the  patient  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  the  knife  for  months,  and  even  years 
after  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  disease  are  plainly 
developed,  and  until  the  axilla  has  become  involved,  it 
would  be  surprising  indeed  if  recovery  should  ensue, 
especially  in  the  prostrated  condition  of  the  body  ordina- 
rily found  to  exist  under  such  circumstances. 

So  numerous  are  the  instances  of  the  return  of  the 
disease  in  other  anieven  remote  parts  of  the  body,  and 
this  too  after  the  best  advised  and  most  skilfully  per- 
formed operations,  that  many  surgeons  are  of  opinion 
that  cancer  is  always  a  constitutional  disease,  and  they 
therefore  look  upon  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  can- 
cers as  altogether  palliative.  A  more  probable  opinion, 
however,  is  that  expressed  in  the  note  on  Osteo-sarcoma, 
which  is  but  a  modification  of  carcinoma,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  at  first  purely  local ;  but  if  not  removed  in  its  inci- 
pient state,  very  soon  involves  the  whole  body,  and 
hence  the  success  of  early  operations.  But  although 
the  disease  may  be  most  generally  purely  local,  and  un- 
connected with  any  vitiated,  scrofulous,  or  scorbutic 
state  of  the  system,  yet  it  will  be  found  most  generally 
to  involve  the  whole  gland,  although  the  characteristic 
evidences  of  cancer  may  only  exist  in  a  very  small  part 
of  the  structure.  Hence  when  any  portion  of  the 
mamma  is  affected  with  a  disease  of  this  kind  calling 
for  the  operation,  it  will  be  unsafe  to  extirpate  only  the 
part  diseased,  but  every  portion  of  the  entire  breast  must 
be  removed,  else  the  disease  will,  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, very  soon  return.  Some  surgeons  attribute  its 
jreturn  to  the  inflammation  consequent  upon  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believethat  an  affection  of  spe- 
cific character  can  result  from  any  ordinary  iiifiamma- 
tion  after  a  surgical  wound,  unless  there  be  some  portion 
of  the  diseased  structure  left  behind.  Either  this  must 
be  admitted,  or  else  it  will  follow  that  the  whole  system 
is  contaminated  wit  h  the  specific  action,  for  otherwise  the 
inflammation  following  other  operations  might  be  ex- 
pected to  degenerate  into  cancer.  Dr.  Hosack  has  a 
paper  on  this  subject  in  vol.  2  of  his  Essays,  published 
in  1824.— jReese.] 

Much  additional  information  respecting  cancer  is  con- 
taiired  in  the  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery ,  ed.5. 
Le  Drains  Operations  in  Surgery  ,p. 87,  <S-c.  ed.  2.  B. 
Bell's  Surgery,  vol.  2.  Justamond's  Account  of  the  Me- 
thods pursued  in  the  Treatment  of  Cancerous  and  Scir- 
rhous Disorders,  8vo.  Lond.  1780;  also,  his  Surgical 
Tracts,  <i(-e.  8uo.  Lond.  1789.  James  Hill,  Cases  in  Sur- 
gery,8vo.  Edin.  1772.  Vindungus  ab  Hurting,  Be  Op- 
tima Cancrum  Mammarum  extirpanda  ratione.  Alsdorf, 
1720.  {Holler,  Disp.  Chir.  2.  509.)  L.  Rotlppe,  Lie 
Morbis  Navigantium  liber,  accedit  Obs.de  Effectu  Ez- 
tracti  cicutai  Storckianoin  Cancro,  8vo.  Lug  'd.  1764.  G. 
Dowman,  on  theNature,&-c.  of  a  Scirrhus',  8oo.  Lond. 
A.  Storck,  An  Essay  on  the  Medical  Nature  of  Hemlock, 
A  c.  8oo.  Lond.  1760.  C.  Molinarius,  Histuria  Mulle- 
ns a  Scirrho  curatce,  8vo.  Vindob,  1761.  G.  Tabor,  De 
Cancro  Mammarum,  eumque  rtovo  extirpandi  Melhodo. 
Trajecti,  1721.  C.  Perry,  Mechanical  Account  of  the 
Hysteric  Passion,  <S  c.  with  an  Appendix  on  Cancer, 
8vo.  London,  1755.  Sir  John  Hill,  Plain  and  Useful 
directions  fbr  those  who  are  afflicted  with  Cancers,  2d 
ed.  8i:o.  Lond.  G.  A.  Langguth,  Programma  tlepotis- 
simis  Cancri Mammaium  Causis prudenter  occupandis, 
mttemb.  1752.  Ph.  Pi:  Gmelin  el  Achat.  Gamier, 
Specifica  Methodis  recentior  Cancrum  sandndi,  &c. 
I  ubinga,  1757.  N.  Zaffarini,  Storia  di  due,  Mam- 
melle  Demolite  nella  di  cui  Scirrosa  sostunza  sono 
stuti  troyati  none  Aghi.  8vo.  Venez.  1761.'  C.  Petrus, 
Hiss,  sistens  historian  rariorem  mamma  cancrosa, 
loneuinem  menstruum  fundentis,  mtthodo  simpliciore 


sonata.    (.Frank.  Del.   Op.  10.)    W.  Beckett,  Nets 
Discoveries,  relating  to  the  Cm  e  of  Cancers,  wherein 
a  method  of  dissolving  cancerous  substance  is  recom- 
mended, Src.  8vo.  Lond.  1711.     W.  Norford,  Essay  on 
the  general  Method  of  treating  Cancerous  Tumours, ire. 
\2mo.  Lond.  1753  R.  Guy,  An  Essay  on  Scirrhous  Tu- 
mours and  Cancers,  8vo.  Lond.  1759 ;  also,  Practical 
Obs.  on  Cancers,  ($-c.  8vo.    J.  Burrows,  Practical  Es- 
say on  Cancers,  8vo.  Lond.  1767.    Chr.  C.  Lerche,  Obs. 
de  Cancro  Mammarum,  ito.  Gott.  1777.    F.  Hopkins, 
De  Scirrho  et  Carcinomate,  8vo.  Edin.  1777.    B.  Pey- 
rillie,  Diss,  on  Cancerous  Diseases,  translated  from 
the  Latin,  with  Notes,  8oo.  Lond.  1777.    J.  Andree, 
Observations  upon  a  Treatise  on  the  Virtues  of  Hem- 
luck,  in  the  Cure  of  Cancers,  written  by  Dr.  Storck,  of 
Vienna,  wherein  the  Doctor's  Cases  in  favour  of  that 
vegetable  are  candidly  examined,  and  proved  insufficient 
in  divers  instances  ;  with  some  practical  remarks  on 
Career-  in  General,       8vo.  Lond.  1761.    P.  J.  F.  de 
Rameux,  De  Scirrho  et  Cancro,  Ocuderghern,  1788.  T. 
Clerke,  Diss,  de  Cancro,  8vo.  Edin.  1784.    R.  Hamil- 
ton, on  Scrofulous  Affections,  with  remarks  on  Scirrhus, 
See.  8vo.  Lond.  1791.    E.  Kentish,  Cases  of  Cancer; 
with  Obs.  on  the  use  of  Carbonate  of  Lime,  8vo.  New- 
castle, 1802.    C.  T.  Johnson,  a  Practical  Essay  on 
Cancer,  8vo.  Lond.  1810.    Fearon  on  Cancers,  with  an 
Account  of  a  new  and  successful  method  of  operating, 
particularly  in  Cancers  of  the  Breast  or  Testicle,  8vo 
Lond.  1786.    B.  Bell  on  Ulcers.    Adams  on  Cancerous 
Breasts,  8vo.  Lond.  1801 ;  and  on  Morbid  Poisons,  2d 
ed.  1807.  Medical  Museum,  vol.  1.  Med.  Trans,  vol.1. 
Oooch's  Med.  Observations,  vol.  3.    L' Encyclopidie 
Mithodique,  partie  Chirurgicale.    Article  Cancer,  in 
Rccs's  Cyclopadia.    Practical  Observations  on  Can- 
cer, by  J.  Howard,  8vo.  Lond.  1811.    Mtmoire  renfer- 
mant  quelques  Vues  Gentrales  sur  le  Cancer,  in  CEw- 
vres  Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  t.  3,  p.  406,  &c.  Ri- 
cherand,  Nosographie  Cliir.  t.  1,  p.  377,  &c.  ed.  2 
Lambe's  Inquiry  into  the  origin  and  cure  of  Constitu- 
tional Diseases,  8vo.  Lond.  1805 ;  and  Reports  of  the 
Effects  of  apeculiar  Regimen  in  Cancerous  Complaints, 
8vo.  Lond.  1815.    Baillie's  Morbid  Anatomy  of  some 
of  the  most  Important  Parts  of  the  Human  Body.  The 
Queries  of  the  Society  for  investigating  the  Nature  and 
Cure  of  Cancer  may  be  seen  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  382,  /Ire.    Diet,  des  Sciences 
Mid.  art.  Cancer.  Alibert,  Nosol.  Naturelle,  t.  1,  fol. 
Paris,  1817.    Consult  also  Wardrop  on  Fungus  Ha- 
matodes,  in  which  may  be  seen  an  interesting  compara- 
tive view  of  this  last  affection  and  Cancer.  Denman's 
Observations  on  the  Cure  of  Cancer,  8vo.  Lond.  1810 ; 
and  Carmichael's  Essay  on  the  Effects  of  Carbonate  and 
other  preparations  of  Iron  upon  Cancers;  with  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  of  that  and  other  Diseases,  to 
which  it  bears  a  relation,  2d  ed.  8vo.  Dublin,  1809.  W. 
Thomas,  Commentaries  on  the  Treatment  of  Scirrhi 
and  Cancer,  8vo.  Lond.  1805,  1817.    S.  Young,  Inquire 
into  the  Nature,  &c.  of  Cancer,  8vo.  Lond.  1805.  Mi> 
nutes  of  Cases  of  Cancer  and  Cancerous  tendency,  8vo. 
Lond.  1816  ;  also,  farther  Reports  of  Cases  treated  by 
the  new  mode  of  pressure,  8vo.  Lond.  1818.    J.  Pear- 
son, Practical  Obs.  on  Cancerous  Complaints;  with  an 
account  of  some  Diseases  which  have  been  confounded 
with  Cancer ;  also,  Critical  Remarks  on  some  of  the 
Operations  performed  in  Cancerous  Cases,  8vo.  Lond. 
1793.  Abernethy's  Surgical  Works,  vol.  2.  Lond.  1811. 
J.  Rodman,  A  Practical  Explanation  of  Cancer  in  the 
Breast,  8oo.  Lond.  1815.    Sir  E.  Home,  Obs.  on  Can- 
cer, 8vo.  Lond.  1805.    C.  Bell  on  the  Varieties  of  Dis- 
eases comprehended  under  the  name  of  Carcinoma  Mam- 
ma, in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  I^ond.  1822.    Sir  A. 
Cooper's  Lectures,  vol.  2,1825.    Also,  Illustrations  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  Lond.  1829.  4to.    Hill  in 
Edin.  Med.  Journ.  No-  87. 

CANCER  SCROTI.  CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS' 
CANCER.    See  Scrotum. 

CA  NCRUM  ORIS.  A  deep,  foul,  irregular,  fetid 
ulcer,  with  jagged  edges,  oh  the  inside  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks,  attended  with  a  copious  flow  of  offensive  sa- 
liva. According  to  Mr.  Pearson,  this  disease  is  seldom 
seen  in  adults ;  but  most  commonly  in  children  from 
the  age  of  eighteen  months  to  that  of  six  or  seven 
years.  The  gums,  as  well  as  the  lips  and  cheeks,  are 
sometimes  affected ;  in  which  circumstance  the  teeth 
are  generally  carious  and  loose.  The  ulceration  is  oc- 
casionally attended  with  abscesses,  which  hurst  either 
through  the  cheek,  lip,  or  just  below  the  jaw.  Exfo- 
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liations  are  not  unfrequent,  and  when  th<>  disease  is 
neglected,  extensive  sloughing  sometimes  happens. 

Living  in  a  marshy  situation,  unwholesome  food, 
and  inattention  to  cleanliness,  are  suspected  to  be  con- 
ducive to  this  disorder.  Its  causes  seem  not  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  but  it  is  remarked  that  the  disease  prevails 
most  in  houses  where  children  are  crowded  together. 
The  complaint  is  sometimes  suspected  to  be  con 
■  tagious. 

Though  children  are  the  usual  subjects  of  it,  grown 
up  persons  do  not  always  escape  its  attacks. 

The  treatment  consists  in  extracting  diseased  teeth 
and  loose  pieces  of  bone ;  directing  a  milk  and  vege- 
table diet,  with  a  prudent  quantity  of  fermented  li- 
quors ;  and  prescribing  bark,  sarsaparilla,  and  elm 
hark  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  best  external  applications  are,  diluted  mineral 
acids ;  burnt  alum ;  the  decoctum  cinchona?,  with  sul- 
phate of  zinc ;  tincture  of  myrrh ;  lime-water,  with 
spirit  of  wine,  &c. — (See  Pearson's  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, ed.  2,  p.  287.) 

CANTHA  RIDES.  Spanish  or  French  flies,  with 
which  the  common  blistering  plaster  is  made.  In  sur- 
gery they  are  also  prescribed  in  incontinence  of  urine, 
gleets,  &c.  The  tincture  is  sometimes  added  to  sti- 
mulating liniments  to  increase  their  effect.  When  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  or  taken  into  the  stomach,  they  have 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  act  upon  the  urinary  organs, 
and  especially  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  neck  of  the 
Madder,  and  occasion  strangury.  In  children,  these 
effects  are  particularly  frequent.— (See  Blisters.) 

[Under  the  article  Tincture  of  Cantharides  will  be 
found  some  practical  remarks  on  the  effects  of  this  re- 
medy in  several  diseases.  I  would  therefore  only 
remark  in  this  place,  although  not  strictly  appertaining 
to  surgery,  that  the  internal  exhibition  of  cantharides 
will  be  found  to  possess  extraordinary  virtues  in  over- 
coming an  habitual  propensity  to  abortion  winch  the 
female  constitution  sometimes  acquires.  I  have  known 
this  remedy  succeed  after  thirteen  successive  abortions 
had  occurred,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to 
prevent  its  repetition.  Its  use  should  be  continued  in 
increasing  doses  until  strangury  is  induced,  which  re- 
sult may  be  hastened  by  applying  a  dilute  unguent  of 
cantharides  to  a  blistered  surface. — Reese.] 

CAPELINA.  (From  capeline,  a  woman's  hat.) 
A  double-headed  roller,  the  middle  of  which  is  applied 
to  the  occiput.  After  two  or  three  circles  the  rollers 
intersect  each  other  upon  the  forehead  and  occiput; 
then  one  being  reflected  over  the  vertex  to  the  fore- 
head, the  other  is  continued  in  a  circular  track.  They 
next  cross  each  other  upon  the  forehead,  after  which 
the  first  head  is  carried  back  obliquely  towards  the 
occiput,  and  reflected  by  the  side  of  the  other.  The 
last  is  continued  in  a  circular  direction ;  but  the  first  is 
brought  again  over  the  sagittal  suture,  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  so  continued  till  the  whole  head  is  co- 
vered. By  the  ancients  this  bandage  was  sometimes 
applied  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus :  it  has  no  advan- 
tage, however,  and  is  now  hardly  ever  used. 

CAPILLARY  FISSURE.  A  very  minute  crack  in 
the  skull.  The  term  came  into  use  from  its  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  hair. 

CAPISTRUM.   See  Bandage. 

CARBUNCLE.  (From  carbo,  a  burning  coal.)  An- 
thrax. This  is  a  very  common  symptom  in  the  plague ; 
hut  comes  on  also  sometimes  as  a  primary  disease. 
The  first  symptoms  are  great  heat  and  violent  pain  in 
some  part  of  the  body,  on  which  arise  one  or  several 
vesications,  attended  with  great  itching  and  a  burning 
heat;  below  which  a  circumscribed  but  very  deep- 
seated  and  extremely  hard  tumour  may  be  felt.  In 
some  respects  it  resembles  the  furuncle ;  but  differs 
from  it  in  having  no  central  core,  and  in  terminating 
in  gangrene  under  the  skin  instead  of  suppuration. — 
(See  Gibson's  Institutes,  vol.  I,  p.  50,  Philadelphia, 
1824.)  It  soon  assumes  a  dark  red  or  purple  colour 
about  the  centre,  but  is  considerably  paler  towards  the 
edges.  A  blister  frequently  appears  on  the  apex, 
which,  as  it  occasions  an  intolerable  itching,  is  often 
scratched  hy  the  patient.  The  blister  being  thus 
broken,  a  brown  sanies  is  discharged  and  an  eschar 
makes  its  appearance.  Many  vesications  of  this  kind 
are  sometimes  produced  upon  one  tumour,—  {Brom- 
f eld's  Obs.  vol.  1.) 

Carbuncles  have  been  distinguished  into  the  benign 
and  malignant  kinds ;  but  as  far  as  the  disease  can  be 


judged  of  at  present  in  this  country,  the  distinctions' 
are  only  founded  upon  the  different  degrees  of  violence 
with  which  it  makes  its  attack.  Some  carbuncles  are 
said  to  be  pestilential,  while  others  are  not  at  all  infec- 
tious.  Fortunately,  all  cases  met  with  in  this  island 
are  or  the  last  sort ;  for  no  opportunities  of  remarking 
the  pestilential  anthrax  have  occurred  in  England  since 
the  deplorable  periods  or  1665  and  1666. 

The  carbuncle  sometimes  appears  in  persons  affected 
with  typhoid  fevers,  in  which  case  it  is  attended  with 
great  weight  and  stiffness  of  the  adjacent  parts ;  the 
patient  is  restless  and  pale,  the  tongue  white,  or  of  a 
deep  red,  and  moist ;  the  pulse  low,  urine  sometimes 
pale,  sometimes  very  turbid,  with  all  the  other  symp- 
toms, in  an  exaggerated  degree,  which  attend  typhoid 
fevers.    The  patient  often  complains  much  of  his 
head,  either  from  pain  or  giddiness.   Sometimes  he  is 
drowsy ;  at  other  times  he  cannot  get  the  least  sleep. 
Occasionally  he  is  delirious.  The  case  is  also  apt  to 
be  attended  with  chilliness  or  rigors,  and  profuse  per 
spirations.   The  patient  is  sometimes  costive,  some 
times  afflicted  with  a  profusion  of  stools :  he  generally 
complains  or  loss  or  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting, 
takes  but  little  nourishment,  complains  or  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  is  extremely  low  with  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  and  sometimes  raintings.— (See  Bromfield's  Obs 
vol.  \,p.  122.) 

Sometimes  a  little  slough,  or  a.  black  colour,  appears 
in  the  middle  or  the  tumour.  This  was  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  be  a  part  of  the  body  burned  to  a  cinder 
or  hard  crust,  by  the  violence  of  the  disease.  By 
some  authors,  the  carbuncle  is  considered  as  a  sort 
of  gangrenous  affection  of  the  cellular  substance.- 
(Latta.)  The.  progress  or  carbuncles  to  the  gangre- 
nous state  is  generally  quick.  Their  size  is  various; 
they  have  been  known  to  be  as  large  as  a  plate.  Con- 
siderable local  pain  and  induration  always  attend  the 
disease.  The  skin,  indeed,  has  a  pecidiar  reel,  like 
that  or  brawn.  As  the  complaint  advances,  several 
apertuies  generally  form  in  the  tumour.  Through 
these  openings  there  is  discharged  a  greenish,  bloodjy 
fetid,  irritating  matter.  The  internal  sloughing  is 
often  very  extensive,  even  when  no  sign  of  mortifica- 
tion can  be  outwardly  discovered. 

The  constitution  is  often  so  low  and  exhausted,  that 
death  follows.  The  carbuncle,  indeed,  is  most  fre- 
quent in  old  persons,  whose  constitutions  have  been 
injured  by  voluptuous  living ;  and  hence  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  the  local  disease,  influenced  by  the 
general  disorder  or  the  system,  should  very  often  as- 
sume a  dangerous  aspect. 

The  degree  or  peril  may  generally  be  estimated  by 
the  magnitude  and  situation  or  the  tumour,  the  num- 
ber or  such  swellings  at  the  same  time,  the  age  or 
the  patient,  and  the  state  of  his  constitution. 

With  regard  to  the  local  treatment,  the  grand  thing 
is  to  make  an  early  and  free  incision  into  the  tumour, 
so  as  to  allow  the  sloughs  and  matter  to  escape  readily. 
Also,  with  the  view  or  racilitating  the  escape  or  the 
discharge  and  internal  sloughs  or  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove,  with  a  pair  or  scis- 
sors, a  part  or  the  dead  skin,  as  soon  as  its  detachment 
is  sufficiently  advanced.— (See  Diet,  des  Sciences 
Mid.  t.  2,  p.  184.) 

As  much  or  the  contents  as  possible  is  to  be  at  once 
pressed  out,  and  then  the  part  is  to  be  covered  with  an 
emollient  poultice.  Indeed,  until  the  tumour  is  opened, 
no  applications  are  more  proper  than  emollient  poul- 
tices, and  when  an  incision  has  been  made  they  are 
far  preferable  to  any  detergent  antiseptic  injections, 
made  with  bark,  tincture  of  myrrh,  &c.,  or  to  any  lotions 
made  with  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  zinc,  nitrate  of 
silver,  &c.  Fomentations  also  afford  considerable  K1 
lief,  both  before  and  after  an  opening  has  been  made. 
As  the  discharge  is  exceedingly  fetid  and  irritating,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  put  on  afresh  poultice  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  The  use  of  the  poultice  is  to  be  continued 
till  all  the  sloughs  have  separated,  and  the  surface  of 
the  cavity  appears  red,  and  in  a  granulating  state, 
when  soft  lint  and  a  pledget  of  some  unirritating  oint- 
ment should  bo  applied,  together  with  a  compress  and 
bandage.  The  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  pro- 
tracted by  not  making  a  proper  opening  in  due  time 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  oC 
every  practitioner,  and  it  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  a  frequent  reason  or  the  final  terminations  of 
numerous  cases.    Mr.  Bromfield  forcibly  inculcates 
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the  necessity  of  making  a  timely  opening,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  slougbs;  for,  says  he,  in  case  you  rely 
on  the  opening  made  by  nature,  the  thin  matter  only 
will  be  discharged,  the  sloughy  membranes  will  re- 
main, and  the  orifice  close  up.— (See  vol.  1,  p.  128.) 

It  was  formerly  not  ah  uncommon  custom  to  remove 
the  most  prominent  portions  of  carbuncles  with 
the  knife,  or  to  destroy  them  with  the  actual  and  po- 
tential cauteries.  The  French  in  particular  are  partial 
to  the  method  of  burning  the  swelling  with  a  hot  iron, 
the  employment  of  which  is  sanctioned  by  Pouteau  — 
(See  his  lEuvres  Posthum.es.)  Even  now  they  some- 
times touch  the  apex  of  the  swelling  with  boiling  oil, 
the  muriate  of  antimony,  or  the  actual  cautery,  espe- 
cially when  the  pain  is  excessively  severe;  and  the 
practice  is  alleged  to  be  the  most  expeditious  mode  of 
relief.  In  America,  emollient  poultices  are  continued 
until  vesications  appear,  openings  form,  and  a  bloody 
serum  begins  to  be  discharged;  the  surface  of  the 
tumour  is  then  freely  covered  with  caustic  vegetabh 
alkali,  which  of  course  produces  a  good  deal  of  pain, 
but  this  soon  subsides,  and  the  severe  burning  agony 
peculiar  to  the  complaint  is  now  quite  removed.  It 
was  Dr.  Physick  who  first  explained  the  proper  period 
for  the  application ;  without  which  knowledge,  Profes- 
sor Gibson  says,  much  mischief  has  resulted  from  ill- 
timed  incisions,  and  the  actual  and  potential  cauteries. 
— (Institutes  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  52.) 

In  England  the  disorder  is  generally  subdued  by 
milder  means.  With  respect  to  the  constitutional 
treatment,  the  continental  surgeons,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  case,  before  a  slough  has  formed,  usually  pre- 
scribe gentle  diaphoretic  drinks,  containing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  tartrate  of  antimony  to  open  the  bowels. 
After  this  stage,  they  have  immediate  recourse  to  tonics 
and  cordials.  It  should  always  he  remembered,  that 
the  disease  is  for  the  most  part  met  with  in  bad  con- 
stitutions, and  in  persons  who  are  weak  and  irritable. 
Hence,  it  is  only  when  there  is  a  full  strong  pulse, 
and  the  complaint  is  just  beginning,  that  bleeding  is 
allowable.  Bark,  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  camphor, 
wine,  opium,  ether,  are  the  internal  medicines  most 
commonly  needed.  The  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  also 
highly  proper,  as  well  as  aromatics  and  a  nourishing 
diet.  As  the  pain  is  very  severe,  opium  is.an  essential 
remedy.  The  constitutional  treatment  is  analogous  to 
that  of  mortification,  and  for  this  reason  I  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  present  article  by  expati- 
ating on  this  part  of  the  subject.— (See  Mortification.) 

In  many  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  a  malig- 
nant species  of  carbuncle  appears  to  be  endemic,  con- 
tagious, and  very  often  fatal.  - 

[In  the  United  States,  carbuncles  not  unfrequently 
occur,  and  occasionally  they  present  a  most  malignant 
aspect.  They  are  for  the  most  part  seated  on  the  back 
near  the  spine ;  varying  in  their  situation  from  the  cer- 
vical to  the  lumbar  vertebrae ;  but  they  do  occur  on 
almost  every  part  of  the  body,  and  some  of  the  worst 
I  have  ever  seen  existed  on  the  scalp. 

The  local  treatment  in  this  country,  when  the  dis- 
ease is  of  malignant  character,  is  most  generally  a 
poultice  or  cataplasm  of  bark  and  yest,  frequently  re- 
newed, washing  the  part  often  with  brandy.  At  the 
same  time  greater  reliance  is  placed  on  the  internal 
remedies,  which  are  designed  to  prevent  sphacelus, 
viz.  bark,  wine,  serpentaria,  porter,  and  other  tonics. 
In  the  2d  volume  of  Dr.  Hosack's  essays  will  be  found 
the  narrative  of  the  successful  treatment  of  an  inte- 
resting case.— Reese.]  , 

For  an  account  of  this  form  of  this  disease,  I  would 
particularly  advise  the  reader  to  consult  Hicherand 
JVosogr.  Cliir.  t.  1,  p.  210,  Src.  edit.  4,  and  Larrey, 
Mimohts  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  t.\,p.  104,  <$-c.  Ant. 
Tosi,  De  Anthrace  seiir  Carbunculo  Tractatus,  4lo. 
V snetiis,  1576.  This  tract,  notwithstanding  its  anti- 
quity, is  said  to  contain  useful  precepts  :  see  Diet,  des 
Sciences  Mid.  t.  2,  p.  184.  Bromfield's  Chirurgical 
Cases  and  Obs.  vol.  1.  V Encycloptdie  Methodique, 
parlie  Our.,  art.  Anthrax.  Pearson's  Principles. 
Richlcr's  Anfansgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  1.  Boyer, 
Traiti  des  Maladies  Chir.t.2,  p.  50,  &rc.  Phy side's 
Case  of  Carbuncle,  with  Remarks  on  the  Use  of  Caustic 
In  that  Disease,  in  the  Philadelphia  Journ.  of  the  Med. 
and  Physical  Sciences,  vol.  2,  p.  172.  W.  Gibson,  The 
Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  50,  >S-c. 
Philadelphia,  1824. 

CARCINOMA.  (Fxom>£op/cIvoj,acTab.)  See  Cancer. 


CARIES.  (From  /csipw,  to  abrade.)  Caries  is  a  dis- 
ease of  the  bones,  supposed  to  be  very  analogous  to 
ulceration  of  the  soft  parts ;  and  this  comparison  is  one 
of  great  antiquity,  having  been  made  by  Galen.  How- 
ever, by  the  generality  of  the  ancients,  caries  was  not 
discriminated  from  necrosis. 

It  was  from  the  surgeons  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  more  correct  opinions  were  derived  respecting 
caries.  Until  this  period,  writers  had  done  little  more 
than  mention  the  complaint  and  the  methods  of  treating 
it.  Some  new  light  was  thrown  upon  the  subject  by 
J.  L.  Petit,  in  his  remarks  upon  exostosis  and  caries. — 
(Mai.  des  Os,  t.  2,  chap.  16,  p.  27.)  But  as  he  only 
spoke  of  the  disorder  as  one  of  the  terminations  of  ex- 
ostosis, he  has  not  entered  far  into  the  consideration  of 
it.  The  best  observations  on  canes  were  first  maae  oy 
Dr.  A.  Monro,  primus.— (Edin.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  5, 
art.  25.)  This  memoir  contains  the  -earliest  correct 
ideas  of  dry  caries,  or  necrosis,  which  is  rightly  com- 
pared to  mortification  of  the  soft  parts,  and  named 
gangrenous  caries. 

The  bones,  like  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  composed 
of  arteries,  veins,  absorbent  vessels,  nerves,  and  a  cel- 
lular texture ;  they  are  endued  with  vitality ;  they  are 
nourished,  they  grow,  waste,  are  repaired,  and  undergc 
various  mutations  according  to  the  age  of  the  indivi 
dual ;  and  they  are  subject  to  diseases  analogous  to 
those  of  the  soft  parts.  To  the  phosphate  of  lime 
which  is  more  or  less  abundantly  distributed  in  their 
texture,  they  owe  all  their  solidity  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is 
to  the  same  earthy  substance,  that  the  difference  in 
their  vital  properties  and  in  their  diseases,  from  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  to  be  referred.  In  fact,  this 
particular  organization  and  inferior  vitality  of  the 
bones  are  generally  supposed  to  account  for  the  small 
number,  peculiar  character,  and  generally  slow  pro- 
gress of  their  diseases.— (Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  4 
p.  80.) 

Bones  of  a  spongy  texture  are  more  frequently  at- 
tacked by  caries  than  such  as  are  compact.  Hence 
the  vertebrae ;  astragalus,  and  other  bones  of  the  tar- 
sus; those  of  the  carpus;  the  sternum;  the  bones  of 
the  peMs,  and  the  h^ads  of  the  long  bones,  are  often 
affected;  and  the  bones  of  young  persons  are  unques- 
tionably more  frequently  the  seat  of  caries  than  those 
of  old  subjects. 

But,  as  a  modern  writer  has  observed,  though  the 
soft  and  spongy  bones  are  most  subject  to  caries,  they 
sometimes  suffer  a  degree  of  injury  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  death  of  a  portion  of  their  texture.  This  re- 
mark is  illustrated  by  a  case,  where  a  musket-ball 
had  struck  the  head  of  the  tibia,  in  which  after  death  a 
sequestrum  was  found,  with  a  cloaca  leading  down  to 
it.— (Liston,  in  Edin.  Med  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  78 
p.  50.) 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Syme,  when 
caries  occurs  in  the  tables  of  the  skull,  or  the  cylindri- 
cal bones,  it  is  uniformly  preceded  by  a  morbid  expan- 
sion of  the  compact  structure  into  a  state  resembling 
that  which  naturally  belongs  to  those  where  the  dis- 
ease usually  resides.  He  notices,  that  the  shafts  of 
bones,  and  especially  that  of  the  tibia,  are  frequently 
enlarged  and  thickened,  in  consequence  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, and  at  the  same  time  loosened  in  their 
texture,  so  as  to  present  nearly  the  same  appearance 
as  tha'  of  the  spongy  articulating  extremities.  "  In 
bones  so  altered,  caries  occasionally  occurs,  or  I  should 
rather  say,  a  condition  resembling  caries,  since  it  dif- 
fers from  this  disease  in  one  important  feature,  viz. 
incorrigibleness.  I  have  hardly  ever  known  this 
pseudo-caries  resist  the  local  application  of  blisters, 
and  internal  use  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury;  and  I 
have  felt  very  uncomfortable  in  seeing  extensive  inci- 
sions, rasping,  trephining,  actual  cauteries,  <fec.  em- 
ployed ineffectually  to  cure  complaints  admitting  of 
such  easy  remedy." — (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ 
vol.  31,  p.  257.) 

In  necrosis,  the  bone  is  entirely  deprived  of  life ;  in 
caries,  the  vital  principle  exists,  but  a  morbid  action  is 
going  on,  whereby  the  texture  of  the  bone  :s  altered, 
and  rendered  softer  and  lighter  than  natural.  But 
though  these  disorders  are  essentially  different  from 
each  other,  they  frequently  occur  together  in  the  same 
part,  as  Mr.  Liston  has  correctly  explained.— (Edin. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  78,  p.  50.) 

In  the  most  common  species  of  caries,  a  loose  fun- 
gous flesh  grows  out  of  the  interstices  formed  on  the 
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surface  of  the  diseased  bone,  and  bleeds  from  the 
slightest  causes ;  while  in  the  soft  parts  a  sinus  ge- 
nerally leads  down  to  the  caries,  and  emits  a  very 
fetid,  dark-coloured  sanies.  These  symptoms,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  the  tendency  in  the  accompanying 
ulcer  or  sums  to  produce  large  fungous  granulations, 
are  more  constant  in  cases  of  necrosis  than  in  those 
of  caries,  some  of  which  may  remain  a  very  consider- 
able time  unattended  with  any  outward  sore,  abscess, 
or  sinus  as  we  see  illustrated  in  the  caries  produced 
by  various  diseases  of  the  joints.  And,  indeed,  par- 
ticular forms  of  caries  (if  they  deserve  that  name)  are 
rarely  accompanied  with  suppuration :  a  fact  to  which 
I  shall  again  advert. 

"  The  absorption  of  bone,  like  that  of  soft  parts  (says 
Dr.  Thomson),  may  be  distinguished  into  interstitial, 
progressive,  and  ulcerative.  We  have  ample  proofs  of 
the  interstitial  absorption,  or  that  which  is  daily- 
hourly,  and  unceasingly  taking  place  from  every  part 
of  the  substance  of  bone,  in  the  deposition  and  removal 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  that  has  been  tinged  with  mad- 
der. If  too  much  earth  be  removed,  the  quantity  of 
animal  matter  will  be  relatively  increased,  and  a  dis- 
position given  to  softness  of  the  bones — a  state  which 
exists  in  the  bones  of  children  in  the  disease  called 
the  rickets,  and  in  the  bones  of  older  people  in  that 
denominated  mollities  ossium,  or  the  rickets  of  grow 
people. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  effects  of 
the  progressive  absorption  of  bone,  as  manifested  in 
the  progress  of  aneurisms  and  other  tumours  to  the 
skin  :  but  the  formation  of  pus  is  by  no  means  a  ne- 
cessary, constant,  or  even  frequent  attendant  on  the 
progressive  absorption  in  bone.  Hydatids  in  the  brains 
of  sheep,  tumours  growing  from  the  pia  or  dura  mater 
in  the  human  body  (see  Dura  Mater),  or  aneurism 
seated  over  the  cranium,  or  within  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  are  often  the  cause  of  the  whole  substance  of  a 
bone  being  removed,  layer  after  layer,  by  progressive 
absorption,  without  the  formation  of  a  single  particle 
of  pus.— (See  Aneurism.)  This  state  of  the  bone  has 
often  been  confounded,  but  improperly,  with  that  state 
of  the  bone  which  arises  from  ulcerative  absorption, 
the  state  which  is  properly  denominated  caries,  and 
in  which  one  or  more  solutions  of  continuity  may  be 
produced  upon  the  surface,  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
bones.  The  ulcerations  occasioned  in  bones  by  the 
venereal  disease  afford  by  far  the  best  marked  exam' 
pies  of  the  effects  and  appearances  of  ulcerated  ab- 
sorption, or  caries  in  bones,"  <&c— (See  Thomson's 
Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  389.) 

Caries  has  been  divided  into  three  kinds,  according 
to  the  nature  of  its  causes:  1.  Caries  from  external 
causes  ;  2.  From  an  internal  local  cause,  where  no  out- 
ward injury  of  the  bone,  and  no  internal  constitutional 
disease  can  be  suspected  to  have  produced  the  disorder 
and  where  the  affection  can  be  removed  by  local  means! 
The  caries  of  the  finger-bones  from  whitlows  is  quoted 
as  a  specimen  of  this  form  of  the  disease.  Perhaps 
however,  the  case  is  generally  rather  an  instance  of 
necrosis.  3.  From  a  general  internal  cause,  or  consti- 
tutional disease,  in  which  cases,  besides  local  remedies 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  such  medicines  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  obviate  the  particular  affection  of  the  system 
whence  the  diseased  state  of  the  bone  has  originated.  ' 

But,  in  addition  to  these  general  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject, there  are  many  circumstances  in  relation  to  the 
varieties  of  caries  which  may  be  said  yet  to  lie  in  ob- 
scurity. If,  as  a  modern  writer  remarks,  the  situation 
of  the  bones,  the  nature  of  their  organization,  and  the 
slowness  of  their  diseases  would  let  an  attentive  ob- 
server trace  the  formation,  developement,  and  progress 
of  caries,  no  doubt  there  would  be  noticed  a  diversity 
in  its  symptoms  corresponding  to  its  different  species : 
and  probably  it  would  be  found  that  a  venereal  or  scro- 
fulous caries  would  vary  in  its  origin  and  progress  as 
much  from  a  caries  arising  from  a  purely  local  cause, 
as  a  venereal  or  scrofulous  ulcer  differs  from  the  kind 
of  ulceration  that  follows  a  common  abscess.— (Diet, 
des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  4,  p.  84.)  The  worm-eaten  caries, 
as  it  has  been  termed,  which  penetrates  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  a  bone,  and  gives  it  an  appearance  as  if  it 
had  been  bored  in  hundreds  of  places,  is  a  very  differ- 
ent affection  from  some  other  forms  of  the  disease, 
whether  superficial  or  extending  to  the  deeper  texture 
6f  the  bone. 

Mr.  Syme  regards  the  distinction  of  caries  into  the 


dry,  moist,  worm-eaten,  &c.  oniy  as  tho  result  of  Ui« 
confusion  of  caries  with  other  morbid  states  of  the  os- 
seus  tissue.  The  dry  is  in  reality  necrosis,  as  already 
noticed.  A  carious  bone,  after  maceration,  according 
to  Mr.  Syme,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  burned ;  being 
harder,  whiter,  and  more  brittle  than  usual,  and  always 
attended  with  more  or  less  excavation,  so  as  to  expose 
the  cellular  structure.  It  much  resembles  a  piece  of 
loaf  sugar,  which  has  been  partially  dissolved  by  mo- 
mentary immersion  in  hot  water. — (See  Edin.  Mat. 
and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  31,  p.  257.) 

Abscesses  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  bones  are  fre- 
quently thought  to  be  the  cause  both  of  necrosis  and 
caries.   This  was  the  ancient  doctrine,  and  it  has  found 
various  advocates  in  modern  times,  especially  Mr.  Lis- 
ton. — (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  20,  p.  52.) 
Hence,  the  rule  to  open  such  abscesses  at  an  early 
period,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bone  from  being  affected.  ' 
If  some  abscesses,  like  t  hose  which  form  over  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  tibia  and  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  be  frequently  attended  either  with  ca- 
ries or  necrosis,  the  latter  is  mostly  the  cause,  and  not 
the  effect  of  the  suppuration.   Pus,  which  is  a  bland 
unctuous,  inodorous  fluid,  never  attacks  the  soft  parts' 
with  which  it  is  in  contact  until  its  qualities  are 
changed  by  exposure  to  the  air.  When  an  abscess 
forms  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  peritoneum  of  that  part,  naturally  a  thin  mem 
brane,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  becomes  thick  and 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  extension  of  the  abscess 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.   So  also  when  an 
abscess  is  formed  over  a  bone,  not  originally  diseased 
or  hurt  by  the  same  causes  which'  produced  tlie  ab- 
scess, and  not  injured  by  being  kept  exposed,  or  by  as- 
tringent escharotic  applications,  neither  caries  nor  ne- 
crosis is  likely  to  happen.   On  the  contrary,  the  perios- 
teum, like  the  peritoneum,  becomes  thickened,  and  gra- 
nulations are  formed  over  it.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Syme,  caries  cannot,  like  necrosis,  be  induced  directly  ' 
by  the  effect  of,  violence.  It  depends,  he  says,  upon  a 
peculiar  morbid  action,  which  is  probably  in  all  cases 
preceded  by  inflammation.    "  Many  people  think  that 
pressure,  such  as  that  of  an  aneurism,  causes  absorption 
of  bone,  and  gives  rise  to  an  appearance  which  might 
bs  mistaken  for  caries  by  an  inexperienced  or  careless 
observer,  but  could  never  for  a  moment  impose  upon 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  disease.   The  surface  exposed  by  simple  absorp- 
tion differs  in  no  respect  from  that  which  would  have 
appeared  if  the  excavation  had  been  effected  by  vio- 
lence.  We  do  not  here  perceive  the  hardness,  white- 
ness, and  brittleness  of  caries ;  neither  is  there  any 
matter  secreted  from  it ;  and  so  soon  as  the  caries  is 
removed  the  disease  ceases.   The  effect  of  pressure  in 
causing  absorption  without  inducing  caries,  is  well 
seen  in  those  common  cases  of  necrosis  where  inter- 
nal exfoliation  occurs,  and  the  confined  pus  makes  a 
way  for  its  escape,  since  the  sides  of  these  passages, 
so  produced,  the  cloacs  as  they  are  called,  are  in  no 
respect  carious,  or  unfit  for  healthy  action.  Deep- 
seated  collections  of  matter  ought  to  be  evacuated  early 
to  relieve  the  patient  from  pain,  or  prevent  exten- 
sion of  the  fluid,  but  no  apprehension  need  be  enter- 
tained of  caries  being  produced  by  its  pressure."— 
(Syme,  vol.  cit.  p.  258.) 

But  though  this  gentleman  thinks  that  inflammation 
generally,  if  not  always,  precedes  caries,  he  represents 
this  consequence  as  not  invariably  following  inflam- 
mation or  even  suppuration.  "In  cases  of  compound 
fracture,  amputation,  excision  of  joints,  .fee.  we  every 
day  see  bone  suppurate  and  granulate  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  We  observe  the  same  thing  oc- 
casionally in  joints,  which  become  anchylosed  after 
being  the  seat  of  abscess."  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Syme  believes  that  suppuration  of  bone,  which  cither 
takes  place  spontaneously,  or  in  conseouence  of  slight 
external  injury,  is  very  frequently  followed  by  caries, 
much  more  so  than  when  it  results  from  a  wound 
which  does  not  heal  by  the  first  intention. 

Mr.  Syme  has  found  that  caries  seldom  affects  the 
bone  to  a  great  depth.  "Thus  we  often  see  an  arti- 
culating extremity  carious  over  its  whole  external  sur- 
face and  sound  in  the  centre.  At  other  times  we  find 
it  hollowed  out  into  a  cavity,  the  surface  of  which  is 
carious,  while  the  external  shell  is  sound.  The  very 
limited  extent  of  the  disease  often  contrasts  remarkably 
with  the  extreme  obstinacy  and  severity  of  the  svmp- 
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Joms.  Thus  there  is  in  my  possession  a  thigh-bone 
which  I  took  from  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  la- 
ooured  under  caries  of  the  trochanter  major  for'thir- 
teen  years ;  yet  the  whole  disease  may  be  covered  by 
the  point  of  a  finger,  and  is  not  thicker  than  a  sixpence." 
—(Syme,  in  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  v.  31,  p.  257.) 

The  venereal  disease  is  sometimes  a  cause  of  caries; 
sometimes  of  necrosis ;  frequently  of  both  affections 
together,  and  in  other  instances  of  exostosis.  When 
-t  attacks  the  bones  of  the  nose,  its  destructive  effects 
arise  partly  from  necrosis,  and  partly  from  caries,  and 
the  face  is  sadly  disfigured.  The  bones  of  the  palate 
are  sometimes  altered  in  the  same  manner;  but  on 
other  occasions  the  effect  upon  them  is  chiefly  necrosis. 

In  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast  the  sternum  and  ribs 
are  sometimes  found  carious.  I  believe  that  in  such 
cases  the  disease  of  the  bones  has  nothing  in  its  own 
nature  entitling  it  to  be  regarded  as  cancerous.  It  is 
a  mere  effect  of  the  original  disorder ;  and  if  the  cari- 
ous bone  could  be  removed  together  with  every  particle 
of  the  disease  of  the  soft  parts,  a  cure  would  probably 
follow.  Or  supposing  the  carious  bone  were  the  only 
portion  of  the  disease  left,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
case  might  yet  end  in  a  cure.  At  the  same  time  it  is  pro- 
per to  recollect  what  has  been  mentioned  in  the  article 
Cancer,  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  refers  in  his  Lectures 
to  some  bones  taken  from  cancerous  subjects,  where 
fhfi  scirrhous  substance  is  deposited  in  their  structure. 

[Under  the  article  Trephine  I  have  noticed  a  very  re- 
markable case  of  caries  from  syphilis  occurring  in  the 
cranium,  together  with  its  successful  treatment.  The 
celebrated  Richerand,  of  Pans,  has  several  times  re- 
moved carious  ribs,  and  this  operation  has  since  been 
repeated  by  Dr.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  by 
Dr  MDowell,  of  Virginia— Reese.] 

Caries  arising  from  syphilis  most  commonly  affects 
the  tibia,  cranium,  ossa  nasi,  ossa  palati,  and  sternum : 
and  I  believe  is  mostly  complicated  with  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  necrosis. 

Caries  of  the  vertebra?  is  known  by  peculiar  symp- 
toms, among  which  a  paralysis  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties  and  lumbar  abscesses  are  the  most  remarkable. 

Casteris  paribus,  caries  from  an  external  or  a  local 
internal  cause  is  less  dangerous  than  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  constitutional  disease,  particularly  when 
the  latter  is  difficult  of  cure.  / 
Caries  of  the  spongy  part  of  the'  bones  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  cure  than  a  similar  affection  of  the  compact 
parts.  Caries  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  is  par- 
ticularly obstinate.  These  bones  being  in  close  contact 
the  affection  cannot  easily  be  prevented  from  spreading 
from  one  to  the  other.  Amputation  is  often  the  only 
means  of  cure.  The  same  is  frequently  the  case  when 
tha  spongy  heads  of  the  long  bones  forming  the  large 
joints  become  carious.  Even  this  mode  of  relief  is  not 
practicable  when  the  head  of  the  bone  lies  verv  deenlv 
like  that  of  the  os  femoris.  . 

Caries  of  the  ossa  ileum  is  also  observed  to  be  par- 
ticularly difficult  of  removal. 

Caries  from  scrofula,  the  most  frequent  case  of  all 
the  examples  of  this  disorder  of  the  bones  (Wiss- 
mann),  is  more  difficult  of  cure  than  that  from  syphi- 
lis and  scurvy;  for  some  efficacious  remedies  against 
tlie  latter  diseases  are  known ;  but  scrofula  cannot  be 
said  to  be  within  the  reach  of  medicine.  The  pro<mo- 
™ls'f  favourable  in  old  than  young  subjectsAnd 
much  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  disease,  the  pa- 
tient s  strength,  and  the  state  of  the  soft  parts. 

When  canes  arises  from  constitutional  disease,  inter- 
anH  2H2S*  m/  coursc  indicated.  Thus  mercurial 
Z  ^J?"!?8  I)ut  a  st°P  t0  caries  syphi- 

,nH  tS  t  veS«table  diet  and  acids  cure  both  the  scurvy 
and  the  canes  dependent  on  it  * 

♦f  A^lWTe? the  jndicati°ns  ^  the  treatment 
♦t  caries  are  either  to  produce  a  change  in  the  action 

*  hlUvTfd P°rtu5n  of  bone>  hereby  it  may  rega°n 
a  healthy  state,  or  to  destroy  it  altogether.  g 
icct  sXTrnS£T  C0If  ituti°™l  causes,  the  first  ob- 
ject seems  to  be  brought  about  by  the  operation  of 

.hn  m  me'1,leS,aS.removethe  °"ginal  disease;  and  I 
activi  lo('-»l  ri?Ubt  .VVhether' in  tnese  cases>  any  ver^ 
tTon  Of  cnn!lm?nt  13  neces«ary  or  free  from  objec- 
iw  L  .  1e'  ?ls  remark  is  meant  to  apply  only  to 
"V"  wmch-we  possess  some  medicine  or  plan 
which  s  known  to  be  a  tolerably  sure  remedy  for  the 
goneral  disease.  This  is  not  the  case  in  caries  from 
•croiula,  and  here  issues,  blisters,  friction,  with  other 


local  means,  are  unquestionably  advantageous.— (Sea 
Joints  and  Vertebras.)  But  surgeons  have  proceededTar- 
ther,  and  not  content  with  issues,  blisters,  fomentations, 
&c.  as  means  for  quickening  the  action  of  the  diseased 
bone,  they  have  commonly  recommended  applying  di- 
rectly upon  it  the  strongest  stimulants,  as  the  tincture 
of  aloes  or  myrrh,  a  solution  of  the  argentum  nitratum. 
concentrated  vinegar,  or  diluted  muriatic  acid. 

For  the  destruction  of  caries,  the  actual  and  poten- 
tial cauteries  and  cutting  instruments  have  been  em- 
ployed. 

On  the  continent,  and  particularly  in  France,  the  plan 
of  touching  carious  parts  of  bones  with  the  actual  cau- 
tery, after  bringing  them  fairly  into  view  by  the  previous 
use  of  the  knife,  is  still  pursued.  It  is  thought  that 
the  burning  iron  acts  by  changing  the  caries  into  a  ne- 
crosis, irritating  the  subjacent  sound  parts,  and  exciting 
that  action  of  the  vessels,  by  which  the  dead  or  dis- 
eased part  of  the  bones  must  be  thrown  off.  Such  is 
the  doctrine  inculcated  by  Boyer,  and  such  is  the  prac- 
tice sanctioned  by  some  surgeons  of  the  present  day, 
among  whom  I  find  Mr.  Liston. 

Mr.  Hey  succeeded  in  cutting  away  a  carious  part  of 
the  tibia.  He  began  the  operation  by  dissecting  off  the 
granulations  of  flesh  which  had  arisen  from  the  bone, 
and  then  sawed  out,  by  means  of  a  circular-headed  saw, 
a  wedge  of  the  tibia  two  inches  in  length.  The  remo- 
val of  this  portion  br6ught  into  view  a  caries  of  the 
cancelli  almost  as  extensive  as  the  piece  already  re- 
moved. With  different  trephines,  suited  to  the  breadth 
of  the  caries,  Mr.  Hey  removed  the  diseased  cancelli  of 
the  bone  quite  through  to  the  opposite  lamella.  As  the 
caries  extended  in  various  directions,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  remove  the  whole  of  it  with  a  trephine  without 
removing  also  a  large  portion  of  the  sound  part  of  the 
bone,  which  Mr.  Hey  wished  to  avoid.  By  the  assist- 
ance, therefore,  of  a  strong  sharp-pointed  knife,  he  pur- 
sued the  caries  in  every  direction,  until  every  part  was 
taken  away  which  had  an  unsound  appearance.  The 
wound  was  simply  dressed  with  dry  lint ;  the  whole 
surface  was  speedily  covered  with  good  granulations ; 
and  a  complete  cure  was  obtained  without  any  exfo- 
liation. 

Mr.  Hey  concludes  this  subject  as  follows :  "  I  havo 
treated  some  other  cases  of  caries  of  the  tibia  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  equal  success.  Where  the 
extent  of  the  caries  is  not  so  great  as  to  pr->  -°nt  a 
complete  removal  of  the  morbid  part,  this  me.,  ,d  is 
extremely  useful,  and  far  superior  to  the  use  of  the  po- 
,  tential  or  actual  cautery. 

The  trephine  is  hot  wanted  where  the  cancelli  of 
the  bone  are  not  affected  with  the  caries.  The  dis- 
eased parts  of  the  lamella  may  be  removed  with  gouges 
or  small  chisels.  Granulations  of  flesh  will  then  arise 
from  the  sound  parts  of  the  bone,  and  become  united 
with  the  integuments,  which  ought  to  be  preserved  as 
far  as  is  possible."— (Pract.  Obs.  on  Surgery.) 

Mr.  Syme  also  regards  excision  as  the  best  method 
of  destroying  carious  bone,  since  (he  says)  "  more  can 
be  done  by  the  gouge,  or  cutting  pliers,  in  a  few 
seconds,  than  by  the  actual  cautery  in  as  many  weeks 
or  months ;"  and  he  strongly  objects  to  the  application 
of  the  cautery  to  the  bone  after  the  excision  of  the 
carious  part.— (Edin.  Med.  Journ.  v.  31,  p.  260.)  On 
this  point,  every  judicious  surgeon  must,  I  think,  agree 
with  him. 

Dr.  Nicol,  surgeon  to  the  Northern  Infirmary  of  In- 
verness, has  lately  published  the  result  of  his  expe- 
rience in  caries ;  and  he  finds  tha^,  when  excision  is 
not  practicable,  the  next  most  effectual  treatment  con 
sists  in  applying  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  carious  part, 
and  exhibiting  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla 
—(See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  94.) 

In  the  treatment  of  caries,  particularly  of  that  form 
of  it  which  accompanies  white  swellings,  Mr.  Liston 
considers  ointments  and  poultices  as  unlikely  to  be 
productive  of  much  good.  In  the  first  or  inflammatory 
stage,  he  praises  topical  bleeding,  practised  with  mode- 
ration, and  followed  by  issues,  sinapisms,  blisters,  or 
the  antimonial  ointment.  However,  he  thinks  the 
most  effectual  remedy  is  the  moxa.  "  In  all  deep- 
seated  pains  of  the  joints  (says  Mr.  Liston)  this  remedy 
affords  the  most  speedy  and  complete  relief,  at  the  ex- 
pense butof  atriflingpain  of  no  long  duration.  Thepain 
does  not  appear  to  be  greater  than  that  arising  from 
the  formation  of  an  eschar  by  potass,  or  any  other  of 
the  potential  cauteries,  and  lasts  only  during  the  tinre 
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of  the  application,  while"  the  violent  pain  does  not  sub- 
side, perhaps,  for  twelveAours  after  the  employment 
of  the  potass."— (Edin.  Myl-  and  Surg.  Jouni.  No.  78, 
p.  54.)  ,  , 

When  caries  is  fairly  established,  and  the  integu- 
ments have  given  way,  the  same  author  represents 
the  indications  to  be,  either  thej^nmediate  removal  of 
the  diseased  bone,  or  the  emplMjjmt  of  means  calcu- 
lated to  make  it  be  thrown  off^&y  the  constitution. 
"  The  first  indication  (he  says)  T§  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  proper  use  of  trephines,  perforators,  gouges, 
gravers,  scoops,  saws,  and  forceps  of  different  kinds, 
for  dividing  or  extracting ;  the  second,  by  cauteries,  ac- 
tual or  potential.  In  general,  a  combination  of  both  is 
required. 

In  caries  of  the  long  bones,  it  becomes  in  general 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  opening  through  the  outer 
lamella,  by  the  application  of  the  trephine,  and  per- 
haps by  the  use  of  a  small  saw,  or  cutting  forceps,  so 
as  to  connect  the  different  perforations,  and  thus  obtain 
access  to  the  diseased  cancelli.  The  scoop,  or  graver, 
will  answer  well  for  the  rest  of  the  work.  In  most 
instances  the  actual  cautery  is  next  applied  very  freely, 
by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  diseased  surface  will 
be  thrown  off,  and  healthy  granulations  fill  up  the 
breach." — (Op.  cit.  p.  56.) 

In  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans,  cases  have  been 
recorded  by  Mr.  Dunn,  and  Mr.  C.  Hutchison,  in  which 
several  of  the  tarsal  bones  in  a  state  of  caries  were  cut 
out,  and  the  foot  preserved.  The  same  practice  seems 
to  be  followed  by  Mr.  Liston,  with  the  addition  of  the 
cautery.  He  observes,  that  when  the  disease  is  seated 
in  one  of  the  tarsal  or  carpal  bones,  and  entirely 
limited  to  it,  its  simple  removal  will  be  sufficient. 
But  when  one  is  quite  destroyed,  and  the  surfaces  of 
others  with  which  it  is  articulated  are  affected,  these 
surfaces  must  also  be  cut  out,  and  the  operation 
finished  by  the  free  application  of  the  cautery.  The 
principle  which  Mr.  Liston  lays  down  is,  that  the 
cautery  is  indispensabl.e,whenever  the  cancellated  tex- 
ture of  a  bone  is  encroached  upon.  The  knife  for 
such  operations,  he  says,  should  have  a  strong,  sharp 
point  and  edge,  with  a  thick  back  and  firm  handle. 
A  scoop,  graver,  or  gouge,  and  strong  pliers,  with 
some  pairs  of  cutting  forceps,  will  (with  the  cauteries 
for  such  cases  as  require  them)  complete  the  appara- 
tus. The  bone-forcepd,  with  the  cutting  edges  in  a 
line  with  the  handles,  as  used  by  Mr.  Liston  for  some 
years  in  these  operations,  as  well  as  amputation,  are 
strongly  commended,  more  especially  when  the  meta- 
carpal or  metatarsal  bones  are  to  be  in  part  removed. 
In  these  operations,  Mr.  Liston  has  never  found  saws 
of  the  least  use  ;  and  in  several  trials  of  the  chain  saw 
which  he  witnessed,  it  either  broke,  or  got  so  wedged 
that  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  disengaging  it, 
and  bringing  the  operation  to  a  conclusion.  He  does 
not  approve  of  the  half-headed  trephine,  because  the 
bone  must  be  denuded  much  higher  than  where  the 
division  is  to  be  made,  in  order  to  let  the  centre  pin  be 
fixed.  The  annular  saw  he  also  disapproves  of,  on 
account  of  the  extensive  division  of  the  integuments, 
which  its  use  requires.  He  does  not  enter  into  any 
particular  reasons  against  Hey's  saws,  which  have 
been  found  so  useful  by  other  practitioners ;  and  the 
rotation  saw  lately  invented  by  Professor  Thai,  of  Co- 
penhagen, is  mentioned,  but  its  merits  not  examined. 
In  short,  whatever  some  surgeons  would  execute  with 
a  saw  in  the  operations  under  consideration,  Mr.  Lis- 
ton would  perform  with  his  bone-forceps,  or  cutting 
pliers  and  other  means.  The  facts  which  he  has  re- 
ported show  clearly  enough  that  the  forceps  used  by 
him  is  a  very  efficient  instrument ;  and  it  is  no  slight 
circumstance  in  its  favour,  that  Baron  Dupuytren 
strongly  commends  it,  and  has  publicly  used  it. — 
(Liston  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  78.) 

If  surgeons  are  often  censurable  for  inert  measures, 
in  a  variety  of  diseases,  I  believe  they  cannot  be  blamed 
for  the  same  kind  of"  inactivity  in  the  treatment  of  caries, 
where  they  run,  perhaps,  into  the  opposite  extreme ; 
and,  too  confident  in  their  knowledge  of  the  causes  and 
nature  of  the  disease,  they  olten  make  themselves  too 
officious,  and  rather  disturb  than  promote  the  salutary 
processes  of  nature. — (See  ./•  Petit,  Trailc  den  Mat. 
des  Os,  Paris,  1741.  A.  Monro,  in  F.din.  Mid.  Es- 
says, vol.  5.  fVeidmann  de  Necrosi  Ossium,  Franco/. 
793.  Callisen,  Systema  Cliirnrgia  Hodierntt,  vol..  I, 
"»  493.    Boyer,  Traite  des  Maladies  Chir.  I.  3,  p.  453. 


et  sea.  Paris,  1814.  Richerand,  Jfosogr.  Chir.  t.  3, 
p.  134,  edit.  4,  Paris,  1815.  Did.  des  Sciences  Mid. 
t  4,  p.  78,  <$-e.  J.  Wilson  on  the  Structure,  Phytio- 
lorry,  and  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  Src  p.  263,  Svo  Lond. 
l&O.  L.  Wissmann,  De  Rite  Cognoscendis  et  Curan- 
dis  Mudatione,  Carie  et  Necrosi  Ossium,Gno.  R  l,it. 
ton,  Essay  on  Caries,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
JVo.  78.  A  good  description  of  the  different  kinds  of 
caries  is  yet  a  desideratum.) 

[There  isone  peculiar  and  somewhat  novel  species  of 
caries,  which  has  received  the  attention  of  several 
American  writers,  and  to  which  some  European  wri- 
ters  have  recently  referred.  I  allude  to  the  caries  of 
the  jaw-bone  occurring  among  children,  and  which  has 
been  denominated  by  Marshall  Hall  a  gangrenous 
ulcer,  affecting  the  jaw-bones  of  children.  This  dis- 
ease seems  in  a  variety  of  instances  to  be  preceded  by 
febrile  irritation,  and  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs.  It  ia  often  found  under  circumstances  in 
which  a  great  number  of  children  occupy  the  same 
apartments,  as  in  workhouses,  alms-houses,  peniten- 
tiaries, &c, ;  but  it  sometimes  arises  spontaneously  or 
sporadically,  without  any  ostensible  cause.  It  has 
been  attributed  to  impoverished  or  bad  diet,  to  spoiled 
grain,  and  to  illy  ventilated  apartments.  In  some  in- 
stances it  has  been  supposed  to  originate  from  an  in- 
judicious use  of  mercurials,  and  I  have  seen  several 
cases  of  the  disease  justly  attributed  to  this  agency; 
but  they  were  all  found  in  children  who  gave  une- 
quivocal evidences  Of  scrofulous  diathesis,  where 
mercury  should  always  be  given  with  caution. 

But  it  often  occurs  without  any  mercurial  treat- 
ment having  been  premised.  Indeed,  Hall  asserts  that 
the  malign  effects  of  mercury  cannot  be  associated 
with  the  symptoms  of  this  species  of  caries ;  and  this 
opinion  was  probably  justified  by  his  observation  on 
the  cases  which  came  under  his  notice.  Dr.  Fran- 
cis says,  that  the  cases  occurring  in  his  practice, 
so  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  were  in  nowise  asso- 
ciated with  mercurial  treatment. 

In  1808,  a  number  of  cases  of  this  disorder  appeared 
in  the  New-York  Aims-House,  and  were  described  by 
Dr.  Sherril.  It  also  occurred  again  in  the  New- York 
Penitentiary,  after  that  institution  was  removed  out  of 
the  city,  and  into  a  pure  and  wholesome  air,  as  re- 
ported by  the  late  Dr.  Dyckman,  and  it  has  occasionally 
reappeared  since. 

Sometimes  it  has  been  known  to  occur  among  the 
sequela  of  variola  and  scarlatina.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  the  children  most  liable  to  this  kind  of 
caries,  were  between  two  and  five  years  of  age,  and 
whose  constitutions  had  suffered  from  abdominal  or 
gastric  irritation.  When  it  prevailed  as  it  did  here  in 
1812  to  some  extent,  some  patients  were  found  to  labour 
under  it  much  older,  and  one  or  two  adults.  It  pre- 
vailed most  in  cold  weather,  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
nected with  seasons  of  great  humidity.  The  rapidity 
of  the  disease  in  its  tendency  to  a  fatal  termination, 
was  sometimes  truly  astonishing,  though  in  some  few 
instances  the  patients  lingered  out  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days,  and  now  and  then  cases  are  reported  as  having 
continued  twenty  and  even  thirty  days,  although  in 
a  number  of  instances  it  did  not  last  as  many  hours; 
sphacelus  occurring  thus  suddenly  and  the  patient  sink- 
ing immediately. 

Sometimes  the  upper,  more  frequently  the  lower  jaw, 
and  occasionally  both,  seemed  to  be  involved  from  the 
commencement,  and  an  entire  necrosis  was  very  early 
found  to  exist.  "  The  disease."  according  to  Dr.  Fran- 
cis, "  frequently  began  about  the  edge  of  the  gums,  in 
contact  with  the  incisores  teeth.  The  soft  parts  be- 
came tumid  with  hardness  and  pain.  Sometimes  the 
greater  part  of  the  side  of  the  face  assumed  an  erythe- 
matous aspect,  without  any  premonitory  signs;  and 
this  was  subsequently  marked  by  spots  of  a  dark  pur- 
ple or  brown  colour.  Sometimes  the  part  speedily  be- 
came sphacelated,  the  sloughing  commenced,  am! 
emitted  a  fetid  exhalation.  The  tongue  was  loaded 
with  a  foul  sordes,  and  the  breath  exceedingly  offen- 
sive, when  coma  would  supervene,  and  death  suddenly 
ensue.  In  other  instances,  the  teeth  would  become 
loose  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  not  un- 
frequently  drop  out  on  the  slightest  exertion  or  motion 
of  the  jaw.  The  necrosis  would,  in  some  cases,  in- 
volve full  one  side  of  the  jaw,  and  the  Ulceration  ex- 
tend equally  over  the  soft  parts,  and  afreet  the  «1» 
nasi,  the  nose  itself,  and  the  cheek  nearly  to  the  orbit 
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6!  the  eye.  Very  soon  the  sphacelated  flesh  fell  in, 
and  the  internal  structure  of  the  mouth  would  be  ex- 
posed, while  the  lips  would  become  tumid,  painful, 
and  discoloured.  These  morbid  changes,  to  greater  of 
less  extent,  were  found  to  involve  very  speedily  ihe 
teeth,  alveola?,  mucous  snrfaces,  and  cheeks.'' 

In  the  account  of  this  caries  as  it  occurred  in  the 
Philadelphia  Alms- House  as  furnished  by  Dr.  Coates, 
of  that  city,  we  have  in  many  respects  a  similar  narra- 
tion of  symptoms.  At  one. time,  when  the.  disorder 
was  at  its  height,  threatening  several  patients  with-de- 
etruction.  Dr.  C.  found  upwards  of  70  children  out  of 
a  population  of  240  were  more  or.  less  afflicted  by,  the 
ulcerations  characteristic  of  this  disease. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  much  on  this*  species  of  caries, 
because  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  chiefly. derived 
from  our  own  physicians  and  surgeons,  while  the  re- 
ports of  foreign  hospitals  ate 'almost  silent  on  the' 
subject.  »'.■,'  . 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  as  most  generally  re- 
commended is,  after  paying  due  attention  to  cleansing 
the  primie  viae,  to  rely  on  bark,  wme,  serpentaria,  and 
the  mineral  acids,  while  the  yest  an*  Dark  poultice  is 
constantly  applied  to  the  parts,  as  in  other  gangrenous 
affections.  But  the  external  means' most  useful  was 
found  to  be  a  weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
applied  as  a  wash  to  the  ulcerated  parts.— (See  Sher- 
rill  on  the.  Diseases  of  D-utchess  County.  Hall  in 
JEdm.- Med.  ami  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  15. .  Coates  in  the 
Amer.  Med.  ahd  Surg.  -  Journal;  and  Francis's  Let. 
Jet*  OTi,  Caries  of  the  Jaws  of  Children.) 

For  farther  valuable  information,  see. Cases  of  the  ex- 
cision of  Carious  Joints,  by  H.  Park^  surgeon  in  the 
Liverpool.Hospital,  and  P.  F.  Moreau,  de  Bar-sur-Or 
mar,  ill,  D.  de  I'ecole  de  Paris.  With  Observations  by 
,  James  Jeffrey,  M.  £>.'  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gery in  the  College  of  Glasgdw— Reese.]  •  •  ' 
CASTRATION.  The  ppel-ation  of  removing  a  tes- 
j  .tide.*  For  an  account  of  the  cases  rendering'  this 
measure  necessary,  see  Testicle,  Diseases  oft  The 
manner  of  operating  is  as  follows :  The  patient  being 
laid  on  a  table  of  convenient  height,  the  integuments 
covering  the  spermatic  vessels  in  the  groin  are  to  be 
divided.  This  incision  should  begin,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, opposite  to  the  opening  in  the  abdominal  muscle 
and-shouM  be  continued  to  the  lower  part  of  thescrotum' 
-The  manner  of  beginning  this  incision  is  differently 
described  by  writers :  sdme,  of  them  advising  that  the 
skin  be  held  up  by  an  assistant ;  others  that  the  knife 
be  used  perpendicularly  in  this  as  in  other  parts  The 
Thfun^h  WSSfSb  Prefer>-ed  by  English  surgeons. 
The  length  of  the  division  is  a  more  important  con- 
sideration., A  small  wound  will  indeed -serve  to  lav 
bare  the  spermatic  cord ;  but  it  will  not  permit  the 
np-rator  to  do  what  is  necessary  afterward  with  dex- 

ir  L°Im  t'l'  „and,a?  the  scrotum  must  e^er,  at 
ft*  or  at  last,  be  divided  nearly  to  the  bottom,  it  had 

u f  h  i  j  Kl0"e,  31  first'  Tlle  spermatic  cord  is  next 
to  be  laid  bare  by  another  incision,  that  will  divide  the 

STWh"'1*1  art6ry' the  bleedinS  from  wnicXy 
be  . checked  by  an  assistant  putting  his  finger  on  it 

Jurro,rwtle  C°rd  haVjng  beea  detached  from  its 
»nd  ?h,™Kg  C0,lnexl0ns.  «>e  operator,  with  his  finger 
and  thumb,  separating  the  blood-vessels  from  the  vas 
taSWhoT8  8  hgatUre  between  then and 

from^  nnL  °peratlon*to  dissect  the  testicle  out 
,,r„rf,  °nbexmnwiththe  scrotum:  the  loose  tex 

eparat  ohn  7T t"8, ^  SUbstaQce' 
and  the  helD  of  ,n    SUC'e  W  the  sP«™atic  cord, 
wound  wiM  eLw.  iSS,Stanl; t0  hold  UP  thc  liDS-  °f  the 

would  seri0USly  re" 

We^hed  ^nJ1'^00  castra,,ed  a  man,  whose  testicle 
we  e  so  tZl three ,P°,unds'  and  some  of  the  vessel: 
•i/e  nf  th? 7.  05,6  aIld  dllated'  38  near'y  to  equal  tb< 
chap  m  bUmeral  ^y.-'Operaiicns  of  Surgery, 
VouI.Lq 
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»n?h  3  1  firStu dlvid,es  the  cord>  and,  holding  its  upper 
h*n,i i  TT^lmdeK  ,finSer  and  thumb  Sf  his  Tft 
hand,  he  then  takes  up  the  arteries  with  a  pair  of  for 
ceps,  and  they  are  immediately  tied  by  an  assistant.- 
((Euvres  Chir.  par  Bithat,  t.  2.)  The  spermatic  artery 
I W1"  bs  found  the  anterior  part  of  the  cord  :  and  as 
soon  as  tins  vessel  has  been  tied,  the  surgeon  is  to  se- 
cure another,  which  accompanies  the  vas  deferens  the 
latter  part  being  carefully  excluded  from  the  ligature 
.— voce  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures,  be.  vol.  2,  p.  161  ) 

The  spermatic  artery,  and  any  scrotal  vessels  which 
require  to  be  taken  up,.should  be  tied  with  fine  silk 
ligatures,  as  recommended  by  my  friend  Mr.  Law 
rence.— (bee  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  0,  p.  197.) 

Pott  used  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  wound  with  lint;, 
but  Desanlt,  and  all  the  modern  surgeons  of  this 
country,  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  and 
endeavour  to  heal  as  much  of  it  as  possible  by  the 
nrst  intention.  Some,  with  this  view,  use  sutures  and 
sticking  plaster  ;.  others  only  the  latter,  aided  with 
compresses  and  a  T  bandage. 

The  plan  of  dressing  adopted  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
consists™  retaining  the 'edges  of  the  skin  in  apposi-. 
tion  ,with  two  or  three  sutures,  and  then  applying-a 
narrow  strip  of  simple  dressing.   A  folded  cloth,  kept 
constantly  damp,  is  also  laid  over  the  wound.— fa/id 
CiV.  Trans.  vol.6,-loc.cit.)   Sir  A.  Cooper  also  em- 
ploys two  sutures :  one  opposite  the  end  of  the  cord 
the  other  at  the  mid-point  between  the  first  suture 
and-  the  termination  of  the.  incision.-  (Lectures  <S  c  J 
vol.  2,  p.  161.)    With  respeqt  to  sutures,  unless  the  , 
siicKmg  plaster  be  wet,  so  as  to  loosen  it,  some  doubt 
may  be  entertained  of  their  utility ;  and  I  have  re- 
marked, that  considerable  irritation  and  an  extensive^ 
erysipelas  sometimes  follow  their  employment.  Roux 
also  noticed  their  bad  effects  in  a  case  which  occurred 

thlZ^zft to  lhis  rTry--(SeePara/uied*i* 

vtnrw  gte  Anglmseavec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,p  121  } 
It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  Larrey  should 
condemn  the  plan  of  uniting  the  wound,  though  in- 
deed, we  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  delivering  this  ad- 

tT/'srnZ  ™  reC°lleCt' thal  he  disaPProves  of  healing 
the  stump  after  amputation, by  the  first  intention. 
n-,rirSSge  reiat,IVe  10  dressinS  the  wound  after  cas- 
tration seems  to  be  a  contrast  to  the  sensible  observa- 
™  . in  generally  prevail  in  this  author's  publica- 
tion .  n  ne  font  pas  riunir  les  bords  de  la  plaie 
do?vZ  TjmSeilht  Wfrtespractieiens,  parcequ'ils 
saTr^  SfT  ?Jm  la  juration  est  hcea- 
saire.  —(Mdm.  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  t.  3,  p.  426  1 

Larrey  is  joined  by  Roux  and  the  rest  of  the  French 
smge&ns  on  .his  point.    The  main  reasons  stated  by 

are  J"1?  f°rh  "0t  \ri"ginS  tne  wound  t0Sether 
are,  that  secondary  hemorrhage  cannot  be  well  guarded 
against  except  by  filling  the  part  with  charpfe™  t 
^ffi,  ,?nUtndanCe  and  looseness  of  the  skin  render  it 
mfficult  to  keep  its  edges  in  exact  contact,  without  re- 
moving a  portion  of  it,  and  using  sutures,  which  are 
h7 n^lnafb!?;Kand  that  ^PPUration  cannot  commonly 
be  prevented,  because  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  loose 
cellu  ar  substance  in  the  wound,  which  substance 
readily  suppurates.-(Para«,}&  de  la  Chirurgie  An- 
gl.oise.avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  &c.  p.  119  &c) 
By  applying  cold  water  and  gentle  compression  to  the 
part,  l  believe,  however,  such  hemorrhage  may  gene- 
rally be  averted,  and  the  union  of  the  wound  materially 
expedited.  As  a  judicious  writer  observes,  "  In  the 
London  hospitals,  complete  union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion is  seldom  or  never  accomplished :  yet  by  attempt- 
ing it  the  wound  is  much  diminished,  and  the  cure  of 
it  rarely  delayed  later  than  three  or  four  weeks  ; 
whereas  the  wound  when  stuffed  with  lint  is  usually 
not  healed  in  less  than  seven  or  eight  weeks."— (See 
Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  by  J.  Cross,  ' 
p.  144.)  £         i '  ij 

Sometimes  one  or  more  vessels  begin  to  bleed  soon 
after  the  patient  is  in  bed,  although  they  effused  no 
blood  just  after  the  removal  of  the  testicle.  Keeping 
the  dressings  and  scrotum  continually  wet  with  th» 
cold  saturiiine  lotion  very  often  suffices  for  the  pre 
vention  and  suppression  of  such  hemorrhage :  if  not 
the  wound  must  be  opened  again  and  the  vessels  tied. 

J.  L.  Petit  made  some  useful  remarks  on  this  opera- 
tion. The  vessels  of  the  scrotum,  says  he.  are  not 
the  only  ones  which  may  be  the  source  of  hemorrhage 
Anatomists  know  that  the  septum  which  divides  thus 
part  into  two- cavities,  is  furnished  with  an  artery  that 
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is  not  considerable,  but  which  becomes  materially  en- 
larged in  the  case  of  a  sarcocele  or  other  tumour.  It 
is  sometimes  so  considerable  that  it  causes  a  bleeding, 
which  makes  a  surgeon  who  has  had  no  previous 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  occurrence  exceedingly  un- 
easy. Such  hemorrhage,  says  Petit,  may  be  easily 
suppressed  with  a  ligature ;  and  he  assures  us  that  ne 
has  seen  a  surgeon  dress  the  patient  three  times  with- 
out ever  suspecting  that  the  bleeding  for  which  the  ap- 
plications were  a  third  time  removed,  proceeded  from 
this  artery—  (Pet  it,  Traitedes  Maladies  Ckir.  t.  2,  p. 
524  525  ) 

The  same  experienced  and  able  surgeon  also  ac- 
quaints us,  that  he  has  more  than  once  extricated  rom 
trouble  persons  who  knew  not  how  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing after  the  operation.  He  has  seen  some  of  tliem 
take  on"  the  dressings  several  times  without  discover- 
ing the  wounded  vessel.  As  they  imagined  that  the> 
only  hemorrhage  which  could  follow  castration  must 
be  from  the  spermatic  artery,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  examining  the  ligature  on  the  cord  and  in- 
creasing the  compression,  in  order  to  stop  .the  bleed- 
ing; but  finding  their  attempts  foil,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  assistance.  On  being  sent  for,  M.  1  etit 
found  that  the  blood  did  not  issue  from  the  cord,  but 
from  a  small  artery  under  the  skin,  at  the  interior 
angle  of  the  wound.  He  easily  stopped  the  hemor- 
rhage, and  explained,  not  only  that  the  cord  had  no 
share  in  the  accident,  but  that  it  is  generally  suspected 
without  foundation.  Indeed,  says  he,  the  least  con- 
striction will  stop  the  bleeding  from  the  spermatic  ar- 
tery ;  it  is  not  essential  to  tie  it : — "I  myself  am  con- 
tent-with  cutting  the  cord,  so  as  to  leave  it  rather 
longer  than  usual,  and  apply  no  ligature  :  I  press  it 
a°-a!nst  the  os  pubis,  near  the  ring  of  the  external 
oblique;  I  layover  it  a  linen  compress,  half  as  thick 
as  the  finger,  two  inches  in  length,  sufficiently  broad 
to  cover  the  part,  and  yet  narrow  enough  to  be  placed 
entirely  within  the"  wound.  Over  this  compress  I  put 
dossils  of  lint ;  I  fill  the  scrotum  with  plain  lint,  and 
then  cover  the  whole  with  compresses,  observing  to 
put  one  which  is  thicker  than  the  rest  above  the  pubes, 
immediately  over  that  which  I  have  .laid  upon  the  cord, 
so  that  the  bandage  may  make  moderate  pressure  on 
this  iast  part,  j  et  sufficient  to  prevent  bleeding."— (Op. 
ciVp.  526, 527.)  '      >         ...  .  . 

This  quotation  is  not  made  with  the  view  ot  inducing 
any  modern  operator  to  imitate  the  preceding  practice, 
which'  indeed,  the  advantages  of  the  present  mode  of 
dressing  the  wound  entirely  forbid,  as  well  as  the 
greater  security  of  the  ligature ;  but  the  passage  is 
cited  for  the  express  purpose  of  impressing  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  surgeon,  that  in  general,  after  the 
removal  of  a  diseased  testis,  there  is  more  risk  of  bleed- 
ing from  the  vessels  of  the  scrotum,  than  those  of  the 
cord.  I  have  never  seen  hemorrhage  from  the  sper- 
matic artery  give  trouble  after  the  operation,  but  have 
often  known  surgeons  obliged  to  take  on"  the  dressings 
on  account  or. bleeding  in  the  scrotum. 

I  believe  the  most  likely  way  of  avoiding  this  dis- 
a<»reeableoccurrenccisto  imitate  Mr.  Tyrrell,  "  always 
toallow  the  patient  to  become  warm  in  bed  before  the 
dressing  is  completed ;"  for,  until  this  period,  it  is  not 
known  what  vessels  in  the  scrotnm  will  bledd.— .(See 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures,  &rc.  vol.  2,  p.  161.) 

In  every  operation  in  which  a  considerable  portion 
of  skin  is  to  be  divided,  and  particularly  in  this  and  in 
the  amputation  of  .women's  breasts,  it  should  always 
\>e  remembered  that,  as  the  division  of  the  skin  (the 
eeneral  organ  of  sensation)  is  the  rnost  acute  and 
Gainful  part- of  what  is  done  by  the  Isiufc/jt  cannot  be 
done  too  quickly,  and 'should  always  be.  dfcie  at  once : 
the  scrotum  should  constantly  be  dmded.to  the  bot- 
tom and  the  circular  incision  in  the  skin  of\a  breast 
alwavs  made  quite  round,  before  any  thing  else  be 
thnneht  of.  If  this  be  not  executed  properly,  ahd  per- 
fectlv  the  operation  will  be  attended  with  a  great.deal 
of  pain  which  might  be  avoided,  and  the  operate*  will 
be  justly  blameable.— {Pott.) 

When  the  diseased  testicle  is  exceedingly  large  or  a 
pan  of  the  scrotum  is  diseased,  the  surgeon  should 
take  ca-eto  remove  the  redundant  or  morbid  portion 
of  the  skin!  byTncluding  the  piece  which  he  designs  to 
°ake  away  'within  two  long  elliptical  incisions  which 
are  to  meet  at  the  upper  and  lower  par  of  the  swell- 
,ng.  In  this  manner,  as  Mr.  Samuel  .htaarpe  has  ob 
wived,  the  hemorrhage  will  br  much  less,  the  opera 


 ..,„  *i.,,,,„„„,i  the  Kloiiirhinc  bf  ,1tfe  dlstendsd- 

ease  rendered  lew  likely.-(See-7Veat«'  of  the  Opera* 

ti0m.  Lawrence  concurs  with  M.  de  la  Fayc  in  think 
ing  it  best  always  to  remove  a  large  piece  of  the  scro- 
tum with  the  testicle,  by  which  means  the  surface  of 
the  wtmndds  lessened.— (See  Med.  Chir.  irons,  vol.  6, 
p.  196.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  approves  of  the  practice, . 
when  inflammation  has  rendered  the  fslicle adlioren- 
to  the  scrotum,  as  being  preferable  to  a  tedious  onrl 
painful  dissection  for  the  separation  of  the  pa|l8  «-(Se»v , 
Lectures,  $  c.  vol.  2,  p.  160.)  ~  ' 

If  the  tumour  be  of  a  pyriform  figure,  perfectly 
smooth,  and  equal  in  its  surface  and  free  .-from  p  un, 
notwithstanding  the  decree  of  hardness  mdy  bo  -real, 
and  the  surgeon  may,  in  his  own  opinion,  be  dear 
that  the  tumour  is  not  produced  by  water,  bul  ia 
a  true  scirrhus,it  is  an  excellent  rule  to  make  a  email 
opening  through  the  scrotnm  into  the  forepart  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
the  operation,  as  recOmmendod  by  Mr.  Pott,  so  that  if 
the  case  be  one  of  water  or  blood,  its  nature  ma;  bi 
ascertained,  and  perhaps  the  testicle  saved,    "  Mb 
reason  for  giving  this  advice  (says  Mr.  Pott)  is,  that  I 
was  once  so  deceived  by  every  apparent  circumstance 
of  a  true,  equal,  indolent  scirrhus,  that  I  removed . 
a  testicle,  which  proved  upon  examination  to  be  so 
little  diseased,  that  had  I  pierced  it  with  a.  trocar  , 
previous  to  the  operation,  1  could,  and  certainly  should 
have  preserved  it."   The  best  way.  is  to  make  a  small 
opening  with  a  lancet  or  knife ;  and  not  to  introduce 
a  trocar  in  the  manner  advised  by  Pott,  because  it . 
would  be  highly  censurable  to  injure  the  testicle,  and    ,  ( 
put  the  patient  to  unnecessary  pain,  even  though    i : 
that  organ  might  be  found  diseased,  and  .  to  require 
removal.     '  .  *  <  1 

It  is -well  known  that  the  agony  of  tying  the  cord.ii 
immensely  increased  by  including  the  vas  deferens ; 
and  as  no  good  results  from  so  •doing,  the  practice  de-, 
serves  the  severest  reprobation,  notwithstanding  th» , 
opposite  opinion 'Of  Mr.  Pearson  (Pmci.  Obs.  on  Can 
ccr,  p.  74),  and  the  writer  of  the  articla  Castration  ia  >  ' 
Rees'S  Cycfopaj^ia.  "■'•.■>  \    i  ■  -  »;'  ,  \mf  .y.-£ * 

Oases  are  even  recorded  in  which  the  inclusion  of 
the  whole  of  the  spermatic  cord  appears  to  have  occa- 
sioned severe  and  perilous  consequences,  and  these  in 
so  great  a  degree,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut 
and  remove  the  ligature*   Sometimes,  says  Petit,  pa. 
tients  on  whom  castration  has  been  performed,  suffer 
mord  or  less  acute  pain  in  the  kidneys    The  suffering 
often  becomes  insupportable  and  highly  dangerous,  the 
belly  being  swelled,  tense,  and.  painful ;  the  patter- 
being  affected  with  syncopes  and  affections  -of  .the-, 
heart,  sometimes  with  vomiting  and  a  retentioa.*! ' 
urine  :  lastly,  a  universal  inflammation  Of  the  belly, 
and  a  violent  fever,  accompanied  wilh'.dBUriurrVjere». 
occasionally  the  fatal  consequences  of.  this  operation'.. 
Petit  was  required  to  visit  a  patient  who  had  be»n«m 
this  deplorable  state  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  flav- 
in"- suffered  castration,  and  this  distinguished  sorgepiu 
could  impute  the  sudden  and  viplcnt  symptoms  to  no- 
tiring  except  the  ligature  on  the  spermatic,  cord;  corr- 
sequcntly,  he  advised  the  Jigature  to  be  removed.   1  lit 
patient  received  some. slight  relief  from  this  step,  and 
after  having  been  bled  twice  within  a  short  space  ol 
time,  he  found  himself  a  great  deal  better;  but  as  DM 
dressings  became  wet  with  blood,- apprehension  of 
bleeding  began  to  be  entertained.  Petit  therefore  had 
recourse  to  moderate  compression  of  thekcordr.in  Xhe 
manner  .above  related.    No  hemorrhage  ensued*  the  • 
case  afterward  went  on  well ;  and  the  patient  rearrored'. 
sooner  than  was  expected.— (Traitt  dts  Maladies  ®*r. 
t.%p.  527,528.) 

In  the  operation  of  removing  a  testicle,  one  cannon 
seems  particularly  necessary,  viz.  if  the  tord  Should 
be  at  all  enlarged,  the  surgeon  ought  carefully  to  ex- 
amine Whether  the  augmentation  "of  its  size  may  not 
be  oWing'to  a  portion  of  intestine  or  omentum  that  is 
contained  within  it. — (Sabatier,  Medeciue  Op&ratotrr, 
t:l,  p.  332,  edit.  I.)  In  one  ca6e  of  extirpation  of  the 
testicle,  "  after  the  operation  .was  completed  and  the 
wound  dressed,  tbe.jpatient  being  seiaed  with  a  fit  ol 
coughing,  to  the  astonishment.end  dismay  of .Ihe^sur-  • 
geon,  tbe'dreasJri^flWtjte.&dKied  off  by  a-prffltnauisotf 
several  cohv<fttjiians  of  .small  intestines  :'j(j-»mv  flnSIt 
wa.3  proved  ttmttroe  patient  ha'd  lmu^w+wmts^-butth* 

fi'tf  >i;;    :.   **Cr- "  ' 
*?^t~:k  ^;r;'> 
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dMeased  enlargement  of  the  testicle  had  acted  as  a 
truss,  and  prevented  the  rupture  from  corning  down." 
—(See  Operative  Surgery,  by  C.  Bell,  vol.  1,  p.  226 : 
also  p.m.)        mf     \    /  > 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  merits  atten- 
tion in  tin:  performance  of  this  operation  :  when  there 
are  reasons  wluch  oblige  us  to  divide  the  cord  high  up, 
and  this  part  has  not  been  tied  before  such  division  is 
made,  it  may  be  drawn  up  by  the  cremaster  within  the 
abdominal  ring,  and  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced 
in  securing  the  spermatic  arteries.  .Mr:  B.  Ball  saw 
this  happen  twice,  and  the  patients  lost  rheir  lives 
from  hemorrhage.  Hence,. when  it  isnecessary  to  cut 
through  the  cord  near  the  ring,  perhaps  It  may  be  test 
always  to  apply  the  ligature  lifst,  observing  not  td"in- 
clude  the  vas  deferens.  However,  were  the  cortl  pre- 
viously to  the  application  of  ligatures  to  its  arteries^  to 
happen  in  any  instance  to  be  drawn  up  within  the 
ring,  a  surgeon  would  be  guilt)'  of  most  supine  neglect 
to  let  the  patient  die  of  bleeding ;  for,  as  Mr.  C  Bell 
has. remarked,  we  may  follow  the  cord  with  perfect 
safety  even  to  the  origin  of  the  cremaster,  which  pulls 
it  up,  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  course  of  the  cord, 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  within  the  inguinal 
canal.  Mr.  Cline  was  present  at  the  removal  of  a  tes- 
ticle, after  which  the  spermatic  could  not  be  found:  he 
therefore  slit  up  the  inguinal  canal,  and  brought  it  into 
SLW  ag^n-  In  order t0  avo"d  this  inconvenience,  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  approves  of  the  practice  of  passing  a 
temporary  ligature  tfcroughjhe  cord  as  soon  as  it  has 
Been  exposed.-^(See  Lectures,  be.  vol.  2,  p.  61  )  ». 

It  sometimes  happens  that  abscesses  form  in  the  re- 
mains of  the  spermatic  cord  alter  the  operation  of  cas- 
tration. Such  suppuration  may  frequently  bo  pre- 
vented by  the  employment  of  Weeding  directly  after the 
operation  and  repeating  the  (Tvacuation  on  the  first  ac- 
cess of  the  inflammation  of  the  part  concerned  Be- 
sides venesection,  low  diet,  neutral  salts:  diluents  .fee 
are  indicated,  and  the  part  should  be  covered  with  an 
emollient  poultice.  When  pus  js  completely  formed, 
the  abscess  should  be  opened.  ■  °.,™*w7' 
When  the  symptoms  subside,  says  Petit,  they  who 

JSSil  t  V.e!?ed  M  Practice  ™>  t0  fency  tlie  abscess 
cured  but  they  are  sometimes  mistaken.  The  matter 
is  not  always  sufficiently  near  the  surface  to  be  felt 
and  m  this  circumstance  the  aponeurosis  of  the  exter- 
nal oblique  muscle  is  so  tense,  that  it  hinders  the  flue- 
finlt  °m  ?eing  dist*nct|y  felt..  Indeed,  as  the  mat- 
er finds  a  lodgement  under  this  aponeurosis,  following 

XfaffM the  sh-eaJh  of  the  Vessels>  ttiere  isr^ 

snnm^nl  ^  ledd  \°  additionaI  inanimation  and 
ffiS  Ti!d  fxtend-uIPthe  duplicatuWthe  pe- 
ritoneum to  the  loins.  In  these  cases,  the  abscess 
occasionally  makes  its  way  outwards,  and  the  dress 
\?Z^ml^tCi  With  ™a"er  «  "lis  should  not 
Sr  irk'y',he  80oncr  the  tumour  is  opened  the 
better.   The  opening  ought  unquestionably  to  be  made 

bu^  aTppt  i^n«UC 'Uali,0", is  ^*"ly  -di^inguishabfo! 
rMr^l  -  n,a9'Pmar,ked-  Pe  t6»sion  of'the  apdneq- 
ZfJ?  ,  L  6  extehlaloMiqiic  'muscle  makes  the  undnla- 

M  hp  rttcr  less  readi'y and  p,ainiy  WEB. 

•  hail  if  the  abscess  were  only  in  the  fat.   Therefore  in 

s  feii  ^dny  <elt  here  lhan otner  situations.  If  matter 
flnwr  to ^d^0resis'an<:eis experienced,  Petit  advises  the 
!TJ J.h p??s*dJnt»  this  opening;  and  in  case  the 
rnoneurosfs  ™TSS  Sn°Ul*  be  found  t0  be  th! 

situation.  Alter  a  time  the  XV, I 'I K "i  J  8  natUraI 
the  part  to  a  very  «Sl,iSte^,ini11^ 
Weinhold,  in  Journ.  dtrPraTuJ^  \uno^-~(H. 
T4„M*,..i\.^  ir  ,S?l-  Heilkunde  von  C.  W. 
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Hufel-nulund  K.  Himley'im  £/X  H 
This  case  ments  attention,  because^  J^'fip- 
stance,  I  believe,  in  which  such  nrJn    6  firSt  m- 

Q2 


avoir  recours  a  VExtirpation  du  Tcsticule;  parC.  Th 
Mmmoir,  bvo.  Geneve,  1820.  The  new  plan  consists 
n  dividing  and  tying  the  spermatic  arteries,  and 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  cord  and  the  testis  undisturbed. 

When  disease,  not  merely  an  edematous  swelling 
extends  far  up  ihe  cord,  Pott,  and  the  best  surgeons 
ol  the  present  day,  consider  the  operation  of  castra- 
tion as  too  late  '  In  such  cases,  Lisfranc  has  seen  Du- 
bois pull  down  the  cord  and  then  divide  it,  and  Baron 
Dhpuytren  cut  up  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  internal 
ring;  but  all  the  patients  died.— (C.  Averil,  Operative 
Surgery,  p.  103,  Land.  1823.) 

Consult-Le  Bran's  Operations.  Sharp's  Operations 
of  Surgery,  chap.  10.  .  -Pott  on  the  Hydrocele,  .Sc  Sa<- 
oatier,  De  la  Med.  Oper.  torn.  1.  Bertrandi,  TraiU  des 
Oper.  de-  Chirurgie,  chap:  11.  GZuvtes  Chirurgicales 
de  DesauU,  par  Bichat,  torn.  2,  p.  449.  Larrey,  Me- 
raoires  de  Ghirurgie  Militaire,  torn.  3,  p.  423,  Src.  Pear- 
son on  Cancerous  Complaints.  J.  L.  Petit,  Traite  des 
Maladies  Chirurgicale,  torn.  2,  p.  519,  Src.  C.  Bell's 
Operative  Surgery,  vol.  1.  Richirand's  NosograpKie 
Chirurgicale, -torn,*,  p.  981,  Src.  ed.  2,  Src.  A  long 
account  of  the  particular  sentiments  of  several  emi- 
nent surgeons  is  to  be  found  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  art. 
Castration.  Roux,  Parattile  de  la  Chirurgie  An- 
gloise  avecla  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  119, Src.  Law- 
rence, m  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  196,  197 
Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  by  J.  Cross, 
p.  139,  be.  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgery,  vdl.  2,  p,  159,  8jw.  London, 

1825.  ...  ' 

CATAPLASMA  ACETI.   Made  by  mixing  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  vinegar  with  either  oatmeal,  linseed  ' 
meal,  or  bread-crumb.  When  linseed  is  employed,  it  is 
best  to  add  a  little  oatmeal  or  bread-crumb,  in  order  to 
keep  the  poultice  from  becoming  hard.   The  vinegar, 
poultice  is-  generally  applied  cold,  and-  is  principally 
used  in  oases  of  bruises  and  sprains 
CATAPLASMA  ACETOOE.    Sorrel  poultice,  R 
/A0™  %i\  1°,  be  beaten  in  a  mortaf  into  a  pulp. 
CATAPLASMA  ALUMINIS.   Made  by  stirrino-  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  with  a  bit  of  alum,  till  they  are 
coagulated.   Ir.  cases  of  chronic  and  purulent  oph- 
thalmy,  it  lias  been  applied  to  the  eye,  between  two  bits 
oi  rag,  and  it  has  been  praised  as  a  good  application  to 
chilblains  which  are  not  broken 

Spurn*  cerevisi.ee,  a,  s.  This  is  applied  to  cases  of  - 
gangrene  and  ill-conditioned  extending  sores  It  is 
used  m  instances  similar  to  those  in  which  the  cata- 
ptasma  fermenti  is  employed,  and;  by  giving  out  carbonic 
acid  gas,  is  supposed  to  operate  as  a  geStle  stimulus 
and  as  a  corrector  of,  fetid  effluvia  ,  """"us, 

^3TAPLA?MA  CARBONIS.  Made  by  mixing  pow- 
dered charcoal  with  linseed  meal  and  waL  water? and 

unShVsVrT0" C°nditi0n  °f  S6Veral  kinds  of 

CATAPLASIVIA  CEREVISIJ3.    Made  by  stirring 

some  oatmeal  or  linseed  meal  in  strong  beer  grounds 

Inn^  H  "J  1 16  same  cases  as  tlle  cataplalma  fo?- 
menu  and  cataplasma  hynes 

CATAPLASMA  CONII  VEL  CICUT^I.  R  Her- 
hZuVS  r.f  "f  °liatcB  1  ij-  A1y(B  f™thnm  ftij  To  be 
meli  ,lU°nlyapintrsmaina'  wl»en  »  »  Unseed 
meal  as  necessary  is  to  be.  added. 

™™«k  PT1Uce  ?  an  exce»ent  application  to  many 
sore,  T  and(,scrofu'ous  ulcers,  and  other  malignant 
mta  of  f2fy  Producing  a  ?reat  diminution  of  the 
Justemonn 6aSf  \and  improving  their  appearance. 

&*tento&%£^™S!V^*  asan  aPPiieition 
t"nH  «  j  cancers,  scrofulous  sores  of  an  irritable 
CATAPyT^VT^™6  malignam  fficers.  We 
seed  nrAaP^A,hMA,DIGITALIS-  Made  »>y  mixing  lin- 
IM,  ^  LTlh  a  decocti°n  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
t«  L      t0  have  great  sedative  virtues,  to  be  a&pM 

m^ATAPLASMA  FAJIINACEUM.  The  bread  ard 
m  Ik  poultice,  made  by  putting  some  slices  of  bread 
crumb  in  milk,  and  letting  them  gently  simmer  over  Sta 
fire  in  a  saucepan,  till  they  are  properly  softened  Th! 
mass  is  then  to  be  mixed  and  stirred  Swfwith^? 
spoon,  and  spread  on  linen,  in  order  to  be  appHed !  Thi* 
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poultice,  which  is  of  the  emollient  kind,  is  with  many- 
persons  the  common  one  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
Most  surgeons,  however,  employ,  instead  of  it,  the  lin- 
seed poultice,  which  is  cheaper,  more  readily  made, 
not  apt  to  turn  sour,  and,  in  all  common  casts,  quite 
as  advantageous  in  everv  resoect. 

CATAPLASMA  FERMENTI.  Fermenting  poul- 
tice, ft.  Farina  tritici  lt>j.  Cerevisirt  sjimwicb,  Yest 
dicta:,  Ibss.  These  are  tolbe  mixed  together  and  ex- 
posed to  a  moderate  heat,  till  the  effervescence -begins. 
In  cases  of  sloughing,  and  many  ill-conditioned  ulcers, 
this  is  an  application  of  great  repute. 

CATAPLASMA  LINI.  Linseed  poultice.  Fa- 
rina lini  Ibss.  An:  feroentii  Ibiss.  The  powder  is 
to  be  gradually  sprinkled  into  ihe  hot  water,  while ' 
thev  we  quickly  blended,  together  with  a  spoon. 

This  is  the  best  and  most*  convenient  of  all  the 
emollient  poultices  for  comtpbn  cases,  and  it  has  nearly 
superseded  that  of  bread  audi  milk,  which  was  for- 
merly much  more  frequently  employed^ 

Mr.  Hunter  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  the  lin- 
seed poultice  and  its  uses. 

"  Poultices  are  commonly  made  too  thin  ,  by  which 
means,  the  least  pressure,  or  their  .own  gravity,  re- 
moves them  from  the  part :  they  should  be  thick 
enough  to  support  a  certain  form  when  applied.  .' 

They  are  generally  made  of  stale  bread  and  milk.  ■ 
This  composition,  in  general,  jnak£s  too  brittle,  an  ap-* 
plication  ;  it  breaks  easily  into  different  portions  from 
the  least  motion,  and  often  leaves*  some  part  of  the 
■wound  uncovered,  which  is  frustrating  the  first  inten- 
tion, ,  ■  '  -  \  .,'  "  <*-•",  j 
The  poultice  which  makes  the  best  application,  and 
continues  most  nearly  the  same  between  each  dress- 
ing, -is  that  formed  of  the  meal  of  linseed.;  it  is  made 
at  once,'  and  when  applied,  it  keeps  always  in  one 
mass.  ■  r 
'  The  kind  of  wound  to  which  the  above  applica- 
tion is  best  adapted,  is  a  wound  made  in  a  sound  part, 
which  we  intend  shall  heal  by  granulation..  The  same 
application  is  equally  proper  when  parts  are  deprived 
of  life,  and  consequently  will  slough.  It  is  therefore  the 
tery  best  dressing  for  a  gunshot  wound,  and  probably 
for  most  lacerated  wounds ;  for  lint  applied  to  a  part 
that  is  to  throw  off  a  slough,  wilKoften  be  retained 
till  that  slough  is  separated,  which  will  be  for  eight, 
ten,  or  more  days." 

CATAPLASMA  MURIATIS  SODM.    ft.  PulVeris 
Lini,  Mica  panis  iia,  partes  aquales.     Aq.  soda 
muriata  q.  s.   This  is  used  for  diminishing  scrofu- 
lous tumours  and  glands.    When  it  excites  too  much 
irritation  in  the  skin,  a  linseed  poultice  may  be  substi- 
tuted" for  it,  until  this  state  has- subsided.         .-  , 
CATAPLASMA  PLUMB1  SUBACETATIS. 
ft.  Liquoris  plumbi  subacetatis  drach.  j. 
AquEe  distillatae  lib.  j.         •     •>  ' 
Micae  panis  q.  s.— Misce. 
Practitioners  who  place  much  confidence  in  the  vir- 
tues of  lead,  externally  applied,  often  use  this  poultice 
in  cases  of  inflammation. 

CATAPLASMA  QUERCUS  MARINI.  This  is  pre- 
pared by  bruising  a  quantity  of  the  marine  plant  com- 
monly called  sea  tang,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  ap- 
plied by  way  of  a  poultice. 

Its  chief  use  is  in  cases  of  scrofula,  white  swellings, 
and  glandular  tumours. 

When  this  vegetable  could  not  be  obtained  in  its  re- 
cent state,  a  common  poultice  of  sea-water  and  oat- 
meal was  substituted  by  the  late  Mr.  Uunter  and  other 
surgeons  of  eminence. 

CATARACT.  (From  KaTaadca,  to  confound  or  dis- 
turb •  because  the  disease  confounds  or  destroys  vision.) 
TXdvKUita.  rn6x»H«-  Gulta  °Paca~  Svffusio.  Der 
Graue  Staar. 

A.  cataract  llS  usUaily  defined  to  be  a.weakness  or 
•  "  ^  m»nt  to  sieht  produced  by  opacity  of  the  crvs- 
impediment  to  W  Prol4Sor  Beer  applies  the 
IaUm^  tverv  oercentible  obstacle  to  vision,  situated  m 
term  to  ever)  P"c*P  pr  between  the  vitreous  humour 
'and  CuZ-T^Td'en  AugenlcranUHeUen,  0. 
2,  p.  270,  Sim.  ^m,  18L .)  Greeks  described  the  ca- 
Hippocrates  and  *e  gtoilin8  lens,  tinder  the 

taract  as  a  disease  of  ^  promul. 
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ages  afterward,  had  no  influence  in  practice.  In  feet, 
the  seat  of  the  cataract  was  entirely  forgotten,  till 
about  1C5G,  when  first  Lasnicr,  and  afterward  Borel, 
Bonetus,  Blegny,  Geoffroi,  &c.  revived  the  truth  which 
had  been  so  long  extinct ;  and  they  and  a  few  others 
believed  that  the  disease  was  situated  in  the  crystal- 
line lens.  The  bulk  .of  practitioners,  however,  re- 
mained ignorant  of  this  fact  even  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  several  pub- 
lications of  Mature-Jan,  Brisseau,  St.  Ives,  and  Heis- 
ter  combined  to  render  the  truth  universally  known. 
In  1708,  the  celebrated  M.  Mery,  who  had  hitherto, 
joined  in  the  belief  that  the  cataract  was  not  a  disease 
of  the  lens,  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
a  memoir,- in  which. he,  acknowledges  the  correctness 
Of  the ,  statement  made  by  Brisseau  and  Mattre-Jan, 
that  vision  can  take  place,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
crystalline  lens ;  arid  he  recommended  a  clergyman 
who  had  a  cataract  to  have  the  lens  extracted,  which 
was  successfully  done  by  M.  Petit. 

A  cataract,  even  in  its  highest  degree,  does  not  al- 
ways produce  cornplete  blindness.  For  the  most  part, 
its  formation  takes,  place  slowly  ;  the  cases  in  which  it 
originates  very  quickly,  "being  but  few,  and  those  in 
which  jt  is  suddenly  produced  in  a  complete  form  still 
more  unusual. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  commonly  remarked 
when  a  cataract  is  slowly  formed  are  the  foUowi.ig: 
1.  All  objects,  especially  white.ones,  seem  to  the  pa-' 
tient  to  be  covered  by  .a  thin  sjnutly  or  dusty  cloud, 
which,  as  the  late  Mr.  Ware  observed,  is.  gene* 
rally  perceptible  by  the  patient  before  .any  opacity  js 
visible  in  the  pupil.  2.  The  decline  of -vision  bears  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  increasing  opacity  distinguish- 
able behind  the  pupil.-  3.  In  most  cases,  the  opacity  is 
first  discerned  behind  the  pupil,  most  plainly  also  at 
the  central  tfodnt,  the  instances  in  which  it  first  pre- 
sents itself  at  the  edge  of(the  pupil  being  less  frequent. 
4.  In  eyes  with  a  light-coloured  iris,  the  greater  prbt 
gress  a  cataract  makes,  the  more  clearly  can  one  per- 
ceive at 'the  edge  of  the  pupil  a  blackish  ring,  which 
partly  arises  from  the  shadow  of  the  iris  falling  on  the 
cataract,  but  chiefly  from  the  dark-coloured  pupillary 
edge  of  the  iris,  which,  in  a  clear  pupil,  cannot  be 
seen,  but  now  that  a  grayish  surface  lies  behind  it,  is 
rendered  very  manifest.  This  blackish  ring  is  said  by, 
Mr.  Guthrie  to  be  very  evident  in  cases  of  soft  cats 
racts,  and  to  arise  from  the  back  of  the  pupillary  edge 
of  the  iris  being  pushed  forwards  by  the  size  of  the 
lens.  But  if  the  dilatation  be  increased  to  its  full  ex" 
tent,  by  the  application  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  an 
internal  blacker  circle  wijl  be  seen  to  surround  thfc 
turbid  or  muddy  part  behind  the  iris,  and  the  patient 
sees  better  for  a  short  time.— (Operative  Surgery  of 
the  Eye,  p.  197.)  5.  As  a  cataract  generally  begins  at 
the  central  point  behind  the  pupil,  such  objects  as  are 
placed  directly  in  front  of  the  eye,  are  most  difficultly 
seen,  even  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  but  those 
which  are  latterly  placed,  especially  when  the  light 
is  not  too  strong,  and  of  course  Ihe  pupil  a  good  dea'. 
dilated,  can  yet  be  seen  tolerably  well.  6.  Hence, 
when  the  opacity  at  the  central  point  behind  the  pupil 
is  at  all  considerable,  the  patient  is  completely  blind  in. 
a  strong  light,  while,  on  the  contrary,  In  a  moderately 
dark  room,  a  degree  of  vision  is  yet  enjoyed.  When 
the  opacity  is  not  far  advanced,  the  eyesight  may  be 
improved  for  a  short  time  by  tlte  patent's  turning  hi* 
back  to  the  light.  7J  Persons  with  incipient  cataracts 
derive  the  greatest  palliative  aid  from  the  use  of  con- 
vex glasses,  because  objects  are  magnified  by  them; 
but  they  only  answer  while  the  opacity  is  inconsidera- 
ble. 8.  To  such  patients,  the  flame  of  a  candle  seems 
to  be  enveloped  in  a  whitish  misty  halo  which. always 
becomes  broader  the  farther  the  patient  is  from  the 
light.  When  the  cataract  is  far  advanced,  the  flame 
of  the  candle. cannot  he  seen,  and  the  patient  can  only 
indicate  the  place  near  which  the  light  is,  or  say  whe- 
ther it  is'close  or  at  a  distance  9.  Lastly,  a  cataract 
which  forms  slOwly  produces,  in  the-course  of  its  pro- 
gress, no  change  in  the,  mobility  of  the  iris;  and  if  this 
effect  sometimes  takes  place  where  the  disease  is  very 
completely  developed,  the  nature  of  the  case  is  now  so 
manifest  that  no  surgeo,n  is  in  any  danger  of  mistak- 
ing the  complaint  for  amaurosis. 

The  characteristic  appearances  of  amaurpsis  are  en- 
tirely different.  1.  The  opacity,  perceptible  behind  tne 
pupil,  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  this  opening. 
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as  may  be  best  seen  when  the  eye  is  viewed  sideways. 
2.  The  opacity  is  somewhat  concave.  3.  Its.colour  in- 
clines rather  to  a  greenish  or  reddish  cast  than  to  gray. 

4.  The  decline  of  the  eyesight  is  not  at  all  in  a  ratio  to 
the  degree  of  opacity,  the  patient  being  almost  blind. 

5.  The  pupil  is  more  or  less  dilated ;  the  iris  nearly  or 
quite  motionless,  its  pupillary  edge  being  here  and 
there  thrown  into  an  angle,  ahdof  course  it  is  not  exactly 
circular.  6.  Even  the  cornea  itself  is-not  quite  so  clear 
and  transparent  as  in  the  natural  state.  7.  The"  tempo- 
rary increase  or  diminution  of  blindness,  so  common  in 
patients  with  incomplete  amaurosis,  nev^r  depends,  as 
in  those  with  cataracts,  upon  the  degree  of  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  or  the  degree  of  light,  but  upon  causes  which 
tend  either  to  depress  or  excite  the  syste'm?  ,  8.  The 
misty  halo  which  such  amaurotic  patients  perceive 
around  the  flame  of  a  candle,  is  not  like  a  whitish  cloud, 
but  has  all  the  hues  of  the  Tainbow :  indeed,  the  flame 
itself  presents  these  colours,  and  when  the  patient  goes 
to  some  distance  from  it,  it  generally  seems  'split.  9. 
At  no  period  of  the  complaint  are  spectacles  of  any  ser- 
vice in  enabling  the  patient  to  see  better.  Such  objects 
as  are  situated  to  one  side  cannot  be  seen  more  .plainly 
than  those  which  are  directly  in  front  of  the  eye;— (See 
Beer's  Lehre  voh  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  2811— 284.)  10. 
The  sight  is  not  temporarily  improved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  belladonna.— (See  Guthrie's  Operative  Surgery 
of  the  Eye,  p.  212.)  .  '  p 

According  to  this  author,  the  fitst  and  most  important 
division  of  cataract  is  intcj  tlje  genuine  and  spuri'o'w : 
for  the  obstacle  to  vision,  situated  in  the  posterior  ch  ru- 
ber, between  the  vitreous  humour  and  uvea,  and  mak- 
ing what  is  termed  a  cataract,  may  be  either  within  the 
limit  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  "or  between  the"  ante- 
rior lay«r  of  that  capsule  and  the  uvea.  The  first  Case 
is  the  genuine,  the  second  the  spurious  cataract. 

A  genuine  cataract,  when  a  primary  disease,  and  un- 
attended from  the  first  with  other  morbid  effects  in  the 
eye,  is  mostly  a  single  independent  affection  ;  oil  the 
contrary,  as  the  spurious  cataract  is  generally  the  con- 
sequence of  internal  ophthalmy,  it  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  combined  with  a  partial  opacity  of  the 
anterior  layer  of  the'capsule,.and,  of  course,  with  a  ge- 
nuine cataract: 

The  first  variety  of  genuine  cataract  noticed  by  Beer  • 
is  that  which  he  calls  lenticular:  it  always  begins  in 
the  centre  or  very  nucleus  of  the  lens,  mostly  present- 
ing a  dull,  yellowish  gray  colour,  which  is  somewhat 
deeper  at  the  centre  than  at  the  margin  of  the  pupil ;  a 
character  retained  even  when  the  disease  is  in  its  most 
complete  stage.  The  lenticular  cataract  is  always 
formed  very  slowly,  and,  except  when  the  iris  is  too 
dark-coloured,  it  is  more  or  less  attended  with  a  black- 
ish ring  at  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  which  ring  becomes 
plainer  as  the  disease  advances.  A  genuine  lenticular 
cataract  never  causeaany.  alteration  in  the  expansion  or 
contraction  of  the  iris ;  nor  does  if  even  in  its  highest 
degree  deprive  the  patient  of  all  power,  of  vision,  who, 
in  shady  places,  or  when  the  pupil  is  artificially  dilated 
with  hyosciamus  or  belladonna,  is  often  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing pretty  well  many  objects  which  are  placed 
laterally  with  respect  to  the  eye.  A  lenticular  cataract 
is  usually  at  some  distance  from  the  uvea,  so  that  the 
extent  of  the  posterior  chamber  is  manifest,  while  the 
opacity  presents  more  or  less  of  a  convex  appearance, 
and  never  that  of  very  white  cloudy  specks.  Fre- 
quently, as  Beer  observes,  the  lenticular  cataract  is  un- 
attended with'  any  change  in  the  capsule,  or  the  liquor 
«f  Morgagnl  In  most  cases  of  senile  cataract,  not 
preceded,  by  inflammation,  the  capsule  is  said  to  remain 
transparent.— (Trauers,  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  p.  207,  8uo.  Lond.  1820.) 

The  second  species  of  genuine  cataract  noticed  by 
Beer  is  thff  capsular,  which  he  thinks  should  not  be 
called  membranous,  as  the  expression  may  lead  to  mis- 
take. The  disease  seldom  commences  in  the  centre  of 
the  pupil,  and  usually  arises  at  its  margin  in  the  form 
of  distinct,  very  white,  shining  points,  streaks,  or  specks ;  J 
its  colour,  therefore,  is  always  very  liglrt,  and  never  al- 
together uniform,  even  when  the  disease  is  completely  I 
formed.  The  dotted  or  mottled  appearance  of  this  ca- 
taract is  also  particularly  noticed  by  Mr.  Travers.— (Sy- 
nopsis of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  v.  207.)  The  black- 
ish ring  which,  when  the  iris  is  light-coloured,  is  even 
more  evident  in  this  than  the  lenticular  cataract,  is  here 
not  owing  to  the  shadow  of  the  iris,  but  to  its  dark 
border;  for  this  cataract  is  too  near  the  iris  for  any  sha- 


dow to  be  formed.  This  observation,  however,  is  some- 
what at  variance  with  what  Mr.  Travers  has  remarked ; 
for  when  a  transparent  circumference  can  be  seen  on 
dilating  the  pupil  with  belladonna,  he  has  never  found 
the  capsule  opaque;  and  he  believes  that  the  black  rim 
may  be  considered  as  the  diagnostic  mark  of  the  trans- 
parency of  the  capsule.  But  when  the  opacity  of  the 
lens  is  diffused,  this  sign  is  of  course  absent.— (Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  288.)  The  disease  also  has  some 
effect  on  the  motions  of  the  iris,  at  least  their  quickness. 
A  capsular  cataract  never  remains  long  the  only  affec- 
tion, but  is  followed  6y  disease  of  the  lens  itself;  a  fact, 
says  Beer,  which  cannot  surprise  us,  when  we  consi- 
der that  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the  capsule,  that 
i  the  particles  of  the  lens  are  incessantly  undergoing  the 
changes  of  removal  and  reproduction. 

The  capsular  cataract  is  subdivided  by  Beer  into  the 
anterior  capsular  cataract,  the, posteriof"capsular  ca- 
]  taract,  and  the  complete  capsular  cataract,  in  which 
I  both  the  front  and  back  portion?  of  this  membrane  are 
opaque.     ■  '  •  » 

The  /interior  capsular)  cataract,  which  is  not  at  all 
uufrequent,  does  not  continue  long  in  this  form  after  it 
has  attained  a  high  degree,  but,  according  to  Beer,  be- 
comes combined  with  an  opacity,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Travers,  withva  slow  absorption  of  the  lens  itself.— 
(Synopsis,  be.  p.  207.)  "When  the  capsule  is  com- 
pletely opaque  (says  Mr.  Travers),  we  can  hardly  judge 
of  the  texture  of  the'  Jens."  But  in  such  examples, 
"  the  lens  is  commonly  diminished  in  bulk ;  it  undergoes 
a  waste  after  the  opacity  of  the  capsule,  so  as  in  process 
of  time  to  become  a  membranous  cataract.  This  I.con- 
ceive  to  be  owing  to  the  obliteration  of  the  vessels  of 
'the  capsule,  from  which  those  of  the  lens  are  derived. 
When  the  capsular  opacity  is  congenital,  it  is  either 
purely  capsular  or  only  a-  very  small  piece  of  lens  re- 
mains. When  the  capsule  turns  opaque  from  injury, 
the  lens  is  soon  greatly  reduced  in  bulk,  as  appears  from 
the  falling  in  or  concavity  of  the  iris,  which  loses  its 
support,  and  is  demonstrated  in  the  operation.  This  ob- 
servation renders  the  operation  with  the  needle  appro- 
priate to  the  cataract  in  which  the  capsule  is  opaque,  in 
cases  which  are  not  very  recent."— (Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  4,  p.  286.)  In  the  anterior  capsular  cataract,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  lens  does  not  generally  un- 
dergo any  diminution,  but,  for  the  most  part,  an  enlarge- 
ment, in  consequence  of  becoming  opaque  and  soft. 
But  he  admits,  that  the  reverse  is  frequently  the  casein 
infants,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  lens  being  left,  and 
the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  capsule  fluid.— (See  Ope- 
rative Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  233.)  The  anterior  cap- 
sular cataract  may  be  known  by  its  light  gray  and,  in 
some  places,  completely  chalk-white  colour,  intersected 
by  shining,  mother-of-pearl-like  streaks  and  spots.  As 
the  capsule  is  at  the  same  time  thicker  than  natural,  the 
posterior  chamber  is  lessened,  and  the  cataract  is  not 
unfrequently  close  to  the  uvea,  especially  when  the  lens 
has  also  completely  lost  its  transparency.  In  this  stage, 
the  movements  of  the  iris  are  likewise  rendered  less 
quick,  and  the  shadow  at  the  margin  of  the  pupil  is  en- 
tirely absent.  Hence,  vision  is  not  only  hurt,  but  quite 
impeded,  in  regard  to  any  correct  sensation  of  light,  whe- 
ther the  patient  be  in  a  light  or  shady  situation ;  and 
frequently  a  faint  light  is  completely  invisible  to  him. 

The  posterior  capsular  cataract  belongs  to  the  rarer 
forms  of  the  disease  of  the  eye ;  but,  says  Beer,  when 
it  happens,  the  lens  always  participates  in  the  opacity 
much  more  quickly  than  occurs  in  the  anterior  capsu- 
lar cataract.  Hence,  the  disease  can  never  be  observed 
up  to  its  perfect  developement.  Respecting  the  state  of 
the  lens,  some  difference  prevails  between  the  state- 
ment of  Beer  and  that  of  Mr.  Travers :  the  latter  gen- 
tleman informs  us,  that  where  the  opacity  of  the  poste- 
rior capsule  is  met  with,  which  he  agrees  with  Beer  in 
considering  as  very  rare,  the  lens  and  anterior  capsule 
are  usually  transparent;  "and  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  cataract  escapes  with  a  posterior  fold  pf 
opaque  capsule,  it  is  always  accompanied  with  a  con- 
siderable discharge  of  vitreous  humour."— (Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  209.)  And  in  speaking  of 
the  opacity  of  the  posterior  capsule,  in  another  work,  he 
informs  us,  that  he  has  not  observed  that,  in  this  case, 
the  lens  undergoes  any  diminution.— (Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  4,  p.  286.)  Like  the  anterior  capsular  calaract,  it 
is  denoted  by  a  whitish-gray,  unequal,  variegated  co- 
lour; but  no  light-coloured,  chalk-white  spots  and 
streaks  are  ever  discernible,  which,  while  the  lens  re- 
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tains  its  transparency,  may  be  owing  to  the  distance  of 
the  cataract  from  the  pupil.  However,  the  opacity  si- 
tuated behind  the  pupil  always  seems  concave  when 
the  eye  is  inspected,  not  from  before,  but  from  every  side 
of  it.  While  the  posterior  half  of  the  capsule  is  not 
completely  opaque,  the  lensis  not  materially  affected ;  the 
eyesight  is  only  more  or  less  weakened ;  and  sometimes, 
especially  with  the  aid,  of  a  magnifying  glass,  a  tolera- 
ble degree  of  vision  is  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
siderable opacity  behind  the  pupil.  This  species  of  ca- 
taract has  not  itself  any  influence  over  the  motions  of 
the  iris,  and  after  the  lens  becomes  opaque,  it  is  not 
softened. 

Though  the  complete  capsular  cataract  is  not  the 
rarest  species  of  genuine  cataract,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  very  common.  In  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  the 
anterior  capsular  cataract,  it  presents  few,  yet  decided, 
characters  which  indicate  it  previously  to  an  operation: 
viz.  the  iris  is  nearly  motionless,  the  cataract  lying 
close  to  that  organ;  the  posterior  chamber  for  the  Same 
reason  is  effaced;  and  an  inexperienced  surgeon  might 
really  suppose  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  were 
adherent  to  the  uvea,  unless  he  convinced  himself  of 
the  contrary  by  producing  an  artificial  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  with  hyosciamus  or  belladonna.  "Sometimes  the 
iris  even  seems  thrust  out,  by  this  large  cataract,  to- 
wards the  cornea  in  a  convex  form ;  and  the  patient  can 
only  perceive  the  strongest'  kinds  of  light.  Though 
such  is  the  statement  of  Beer,  I  concur  with  Mr.  Guth- 
rie in  regarding  the  above  characters,  which  may  at- 
tend any  large  soft  cataract,  as  well  as  the  complete  cap- 
sular one,  as  by  no  means  a  demonstration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  latter.— (Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p. 
235.)  •  '  ' 

The  third  species  of  genuine  cataract  is  the  Cataract  a 
Morgagniana,  which  some  term  the  milk  cataract,  and 
others  confound  with  the  purulent  cataract.  It  isonffof 
the  rarest  forms  of  the  disease;  so  rare,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  Travers  regards  the  case  as  purely  hypothetical  — 
(Synopsis  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  208.)  The.follow- 
ingis  the  fbim  Of  disease  described  by  Beer,  under  this 
name ;  it  proceeds  from  a  total  conversion  of  the  lensinto 
a  milky  fluid,  or  thin  jelly,  frequently  attended  with  a 
complete  capsular  cataract.  Its  origin  is  said  to  be  al- 
ways quick,  and  an  immediate  effect  of  chemical  injuries 
Of  the  eye.  The  following  are  the  symptoms  of  the  case, 
■while  it  is  uncomplicated  with  disease  of  the  lensand  cap- 
sule ;  a  state  which  can  never  continue  long.  Though 
the  colour  is  milk-white,  it  is  delicate  and  thin,  like  that  of 
diluted  milk.  The  whole  pupil  seems  cloudy,  but  when- 
ever the  eyeball  moves  suddenly  and  violently,  or  the 
eyelid  is  rubbed  over  the  eye,  the  opaque  substances 
change  their  shape  and  position.  The  posterior  cham- 
ber is  nearly  annihilated,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  fluid  or  gelatinous  substance  collected. 
While  the  lens  arid  capsule  are  not  materially  changed, 
the  sight  suffers  only  a  diminution,  though  it  is  very 
cloudy,  and  small  objects  cannot  be  distinguished  at  all. 

When,  however,  the  lens  and  capsule  become  opaque', 
vision  is  quite  abolished;  a  certain  power  of  knowing 
light  from  darkness  only  remaining.  Not  unfrequently, 
says  Beer,  when  the  lens  itself  is  in  a  dissolved  state, 
the  capsule  is  partially  opaque,  the  eye  is  kept  quiet  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  the  patient  stands  or  sits  in  an  up- 
right posture,  two  rows  of  opaque  matter  can  be  plainly 
seen;  the  upper  being^  the  least  white  of  the  two;  the 
lower  presenting  a  chalky  whiteness.  However,  as 
soon  as  the  patient  suddenly  or  Violently  moves  his 
eye  or  head,  or  the  eyelid  is  rubbed  over  the  eye,  both 
these  rows  of  opaque  matter  disappear,  and  the  colour 
of  the  opacity  behind  the  pupil  again  seems  uniform. 

The  fourth  species  of  genuine  cataract  described  by 
Beer,  is  the  capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  to  which  he 
conceives  the  liquor  of  Morgagni  in  an  altered  slate  may 
likewise  often  contribute,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
prodigious  size  of  this  cataract.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, and  is  attended  with  the  following  character- 
istic symptoms.  The  colour  of  the  opacity,  close  to  the 
uvea,  is  partly  chalk-white,  partly  like  that  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  in  many  places  both  these  colours  can  be  evi- 
dently seen  disposed  one  over  the  other,  that  of  mothei'- 
of-pearl,  however,  being  always  most  superficial.  Ex- 
posure of  the  eye  to  the  most  vivid  light  scarcely  causes 
any  motion  of  the  iris,  but  the  pupil  is  circular,  wit  hout 
any  angles  in  it.  After  the  application  of  the  extract  or 
henbane  or  belladonna,  the  iris  contracts  again  exceed- 
ingly slowly,  and  the  pupil  is  long  in  returning  to  its  j 


former  diameter.  Besides  the  obliteration  of  the  post* 
rior  chambor,  the  anterior  one  itself  is  mostly  dimi 
nished,inconsequence«f  the  iris  being  pushed  toward* 
the  cornea  by  the  very  large  size  of  the  cataract,  and 
hence  the  sensation  of  light  is  very  indistinct. 

The  capsulo-lenticular  cataract  is  not  unfrequently 
the  consequence  of  a  slow  inflammatory  process  in  tha 
iris,  the  lens,  and  its  capsule  ;  and  hence  several  varie- 
ties of  this  case,  and  its  not  unfrequent  combination 
...with  a  spurious  cataract ;  all  which  different  modifica- 
tions, says  Befer,  should  be  correctly  understood  previ- 
ously to  an  operation,'  in  order  to  form  a  just  prognosis 
of  its  event,  and  to  know  what  method  of  operating  ought 
to  he  adopted.  .,  - 

'Of  tlre£e  varieties  the  first  is  the  capsulo-lenticular 
eataract,  conjoined  with  slight  depositions  of  new  mut- 
ter upon  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  These  after- 
formations  upon  the  front  layer  of  the  capsule,  as  Beer 
calls  ahem,  put  on  very  different  appearances,  and  ac- 
cordingly receive  various  appellations.  For  instance, 
the  marbled capsulo-lenticularcataract,whenitiechtHk- 
tvhiie  new-formed  substances  upon  the. anterior  layer  of 
the  capsule  are  so. arranged  as 'to  resemble  thevaric 
gated'  appearance  of  marble.  The  uindmu  or  lattice 
capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  when  the  new-deposited 
substances  cross  each  other,  leaving  darker-coloured  in- 
terspaces. The  stellated  capsulo-lenticular  cataract, 
when  the  new  matter  runs  in  concentric  sSreakstowatds 
the  middle  of  the  pupil.  The  central  capsulorlenticular 
cataract,  when  a  single  elevated,  white,  shining  point 
is  formed  on  the  anterior  capsule,  while  the  rest  of  fliis 
membrane  is  tolerably  clear,  and  -  the'  lens  not  com- 
pletely opaque.  The  dotted-  capsulo-lenticular  cataract, 
when  thefront  layer  of  the  capsule  presents  several  dis- 
tinct unconnected  depositions  on -Its  surface.  The 
half-cataract,  or  caiaracta  capsuio-ienticularis  dirniM- 
ata,  when  one-half  of  thefront  layer  of  the  capsule  is  co-v 
vered  with  a  white  deposite.  In  all  these,  and  soras 
other  examples,  says  Beer,  the  lens  is  found  to  be  con 
verted  to  its  very  nucleus  into  a  gelatinous  or  milky 
substance. 

The  second  variety  of  .the  capsulo-lenticular  cataract 
pointed  out  by  Beer,  is. the  encysted,  indicated. by  its 
snow-white  colour}  sometimes  lying  so  close  to  the 
uvea  as  to  push  the  iris  forwards  towards  the  cornea 
and  at  other  times  appearing  to  be  at  a  distance  from 
the  uvea .  These  circumstances,  as  Beer  remarks;  almost 
always  depend  upon  the  position  ofthe  head ;  forwhen 
this  is  inclined  forwards,  the  cataract  readily  assumes  a 
globular  form,  and  projects  considerably  towards  the  an 
terior  chamber.  Frequently,  this  variety  ofthe  capsu- 
lo-lenticular cataract  constitutes  the  kind  of  case  to 
which  the  epithets  tremulous  or  shaking,  and  swim- 
ming or  floating  are  applied.  According  to  Beer,  the 
reason  of  such  unsteadiness  in  the  cataract  is  owing 
to  the  broken  or  very  slight  connexion  of  the  Capsule  pf 
the  lens  with  the  neighbouring,  textures.  The  same 
author  has  never  seen  any  case  of  this  kind,  which  had 
not  been  preceded  by  a  violent  concussion  ofthe  eye  or 
adjacent  part  of  the  head.  Both  layers  of  the  capsule 
are  opaque,  and  sometimes  considerably  thickened.  The 
third  variety  of  the  capsulo-lenticular  cataract  described 
•by  Beer,  is  the  pyramidal  or~conical^  which  is  one  of 
the'rarer  forms  of  the  disease,  and  always  brought  on  by 
violent  internal  inflammation  of  the  eye,  especially  af 
fecting  the  lens,  its  capsule,  and  the  iris.  It  may  be 
known  by  a  white,  alifiost  shining,  conical,  more  or  less 
projecting,  new-formed  substance,  which  grows  from 
the  centre  of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule,  and  is  al- 
most in  close  contact  with  the  pupillary  margin  of 
the  iris.  Hence  the  iris  is  always  quite  motionless, 
and  the  pupil  angular.  Sometimes  this  growth  from 
the  capsule  extends  itself  so  far  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, as  nearly  to  touch  the  inner  surface  ofthe  cornea, 
and  sometimes  actually  to  adhere  .firmly  to  it :  a  cir- 
cumstance, says  Beer,  which  is  very  constant  in  the 
conical  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  though  not  discover- 
able till  the  operation  is  performed.  The  power  of  dis- 
cerning light  is  feeble  and  indistinct,  and  sometimes 
entirely  abolished.  Mr.  Guthrie  (as  1  think)  very  cor- 
rectly regards  this  case  as  an  advanced  degree  of  the 
•disease  presently  described  under  the  name  given  to  it 
by  Beer,  of  lymph-cataract:  it  ought,  indeed  to  be 
classed  as  a  spurious  cataract.— (See  Guthrie's  Opera- 
Ytive  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  246.)  . 

The  fourth  variety  of  the  capsulo-lenticular  cataract 
]  \B4,hv#Uiquose.  Though  principally  met  with  in  young 
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children,  it  ia  not  one  of  the  most  uncommon  affections 
in  adults-,  and  in  the  former  it  ia  often  falsely  regarded 
as  a  congenital  complaint.   When  this  cataract  is  ex- 
tracted either  from  children  or  grown-up  persons.  Beer 
says,  that  the  dried  shrivelled,  capsule  is  always  found 
round  the  equally  dry  nucleus  of  the  lens,  like  a  husk, 
or  shell    In  children,  however,  he  says,  that  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  lefts,  id  often  scarcely  perceptible,,  while  m 
aduItaU  is  always  of  considerable  size,  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  this  cataract  in  children  does  not  pre- 
sent 60  bright  a  yellow- white  colour  as  it  does  m  grown- 
up persona.  In  infants,  in  which  it  is  frequently  seen 
in  the'-ffrst  weeks  of  their  existence,  it  is  manifestly 
produced  by  a  slow  and  neglected  wiflammation  of.  the 
lens  and  its  capsule,  arising  from  too  strong  light,  In 
adults,  the  inflammation  exciting  this  form  of  cataract 
'is  always  awing  to  external violence;  yet  Beer  sup- 
poses, that  a  considerable  dimiuutidn  of  cohesion,  be- 
1  ween'. the  capsule  and  the.adjaoent'  textures  must  like- 
wise have  a  principal  share  in  bringing  on  the  disease, 
which,  in  grown-up  persons,  is  constantly  preceded  by 
a  conc'ussibn  of  the  eyeball,  from  the  cut.  otia  whip,  the 
lash  of  a  horse's  tajl,&c.   Professor- Schmidt1  had 
never  seen  this  kind  of  cataract,  except  hi  boys-aild  girls, 
who-  in  their  early  childhood  had  been  afflicted  with 
convulsions;  and  hence,, he  though.t,;that. the  cause  of 
the  disease  was  owing  to'  a  partial  loosening  of  tlfe  cap- . 
sule  from  its  natural  connexions  by  tire  violence  of  the 
•convulsive  paroxysms.— (Abhandlwi&'vber  Naghstaar 
und  Iritis  nach  Staar-Operationh»^Yien, .  1  §01,  Ato.)  ■ 
However,  Beer  assures  us,  that  he;  lias  seen  infants, 
scarcely  two  months  oid,  affected  with  this  cataract, 
which  had  not  been  preceded  or  followed  by  any  con- 
vulsions ;  while  a  much  larger  number  of  chddven  with 
the  same  kind  of  cataract  had  fallen  under  his  notice, 
where  Snore  or  less  severe, blows  ou  the  head  had  been 
received.  With  respect  to  the  convulsions,  Spoken  of  by 
Schmidt, lie  also  questions  whetherthey  and  the  cataract 
might  not  be  owing  to  the  same  cause,  viz.  the  preced- 
ing inflammation  within  the  eye?  In  elulttreu,  says 
Beer,  this  form  of  cataract  may  be  known  by  its  light- 
gray,  whitish,  though  seldom  very  white  colour,  its  di- 
minutive size  and  considerable  distance  from  the  uvea, 
and  by  the  freedom  with  which  the  ins  moves  when  no 
adhesions  exist  at  any  points  between  this  organ  and 
the  cataract,  as  occasionally  happens ;  a  proof  of  the 
.previous  inflammation  of  the  capsule,  lens,  and  neigh- 
'  bouring  textures.  The  eyesight  is  never  quite  impeded, 
but  only  much  diminished.    On  the  contrary,  in  adults, 
as  Beer  has  remarked,  this  cataract  invariably  presents 
a  dazzling  white  hue,  and  only  a  few  points  of  it  are  of 
a  smutty  yellowish-white  colour,  whence  the  case  has 
been  sometimes  termed  the  gypsum-cataract.    It  is  not 
convex,  but  rather  flat ;  it  does  not  approach  the  iris  ; 
and  When  free  from  adhesions  to  the  uvea,  which  are 
more  likely  to  happen  in  adults,  it  has  no  effect  on  the 
motion  of  the  iris.    Vision  is  generally  entirely  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  the  power  of  discerning  the  light, 
ami  even  tins  faculty  is  sometimes  destroyed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  previous  violence  done  to  the  eye,  whereby 
not  merely  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  but  also  the  retina, 
have  suffered.         »  -  * -u,  »Sft«Ji| '^tj^WT'  *lf 
According  to  Beer,  one  of  the  rarest  varieties  of  the 
capsulo-lenticular  cataract  is  that  accompn/ticji  with  a 
cyst  of  purulent  matter.    It  is  indicated  by  a  deep  le- 
mon colour,  very  slow  motion  of  the  iris,  manifest  abo- 
lition of  the  posterior  chamber,  slight  convexity  of  the 
iris,  trivial  perception  of  light,  and  the  weak,  unhealthy 
constitution  of  the  patient.    The  purulent  cyst,  \ymcb 
sometimes  contains  a  very  fetidmatter,  and  was  therefore 
called  by  Schiferli  the  putrid  cataract,  (Theoretispkt  - 
Praktische  Abhandlung  iiber  den  Graven,  Sfaar,  ,8vt>. 
Jenaahd  Leipz.  1797),  may  sometimes  be  takenqut,  with- 
out being  broken,  together  with  the  wliole  capsule  of  the 
lens,  with  the  aic)  of  the  forceps,  or  cataract-tenaculuirt, 
as  was  first  correctly  remarked  by  Professor  .Schmidt. 
In  one  single  example,  Beer  found  the  cyst  of  matter 
between  the  lenS  and  the  anterior  portion  of  its  capsule. 
Mr.  Travers  has  likewise  seen  an  example  of  suppura- 
tion within  the  capsule,  which. projected  through  the 
pupil  in  a  globular  form,  and  was  filled  with  pus.  The 
case  happened  in  a' lad,  and. had  been  preceded  hy  a 
severe  blow  on  the  eye.— {Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  p.  206.) 

The  sixth  and  last  variety  of  the  capsulo-lenticular 
cataract  mentioned  by  Beer,  is  the  well-known  case  de- 
scribed by  the  French  under  the  name  of  cataraciebarrie, 


the  bar-cataract, "and  by  Schmidt  under  the  appellation  of 

the  cataract  with  a  girth  or  zone.  The  case,  says  Beer, 
is  one  of  the  least  frequent.  The  diagnosis  is  easy; 
for,  behind  the  diminished,  more  or  less  angular  pupil, 
the  cataract  can  he  plainly  seen,  to  which  is  attached, 
either  in  a  more  or  less  perpendicular  or  horizontal  di- 
rection, a  chalk- white,  generally  very  shining,  and 
thickish  kind  of  bar  or  girth,  whioh  is  closely  adherent 
at  both  its  extremities  to  the  pupillary  margin  of  the 
uvea,  and  sometimes  reaches,  but  often  only  on  one 
side,  more  or  less  towards. the  ciliary  processes.  The 
iris  is  therefore  completely  motionless,  the  uvea  not  be- 
ing merely  adherent  to  the  substance  forming  what  is 
termed  the  bar  or  girth,  but  also  closely  connected  with 
the  whole  front  portion  of  the  capsule.  t  The  perception 
of  light  is  either  very  indistinct  or  quite  lost,  and  not 
unfrequently  the>  globe  Of  the  eye  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  natural.  Beer  says,  that  he  has  never  met  with 
this  variety  of  cataract,  except  after  violent-  internal  in- 
flammation of  the  eye.  He  describes  the  substance  com-t 
posing  the  baror  girth  as  being  of  various  consistence, 
and  sometimes  firm  and  almost  cartilaginous.  In  two 
cataracts  of  this  sort,  which  he  extracted  from  a  boy 
tWelye  years  of  age,  he  found  the  bar,  strictly  speak- 
ing, ossified,  and  the  capsule,  which  was  nearly  cartila- 
ginous, was  adherent  tor  a  very  small,  firm  nucleus  of 
the  lens,  though  they  were  yet  capable  of  separation. 
In  a  d,ead  subject  Beer  also  examined  such  a  cataract, 
in  which  the  outer  end  of  the  bar  scarcely  extended  to 
the  greater  ring  of  the  uvea,  but  the  inner  end  reached 
oyer  the  ciliary  processes  to  the  ciliary  ligament,  from 
which  latter  part  it  was  inseparable.— {hehre  von  den 
Augmkr.  b.  2,  p.  302.) 

"      •  *    OF  SPURIOUS  CATARACTS. 

,  The  most  frequent,  according  to  Beer,  is  what  he 
names  the  lymph-cataract.  It  is,  without  exception, 
the  effect  of  an  inflammation  which  is  chiefly  situated 
in  the  iris,  the  lens,  and  its  capsule.  Hence  it  is  fre- 
quently combined  with  a  genuine  cataract.  The  na- 
ture of  the  disease  may  be  known  from  the  patient's 
account,  that  the  present  blindness  has  been  preceded 
by  a  painful  tedious  affection  of  his  eye  and  head : 
and  from  an  examination  of  the  eye  itself,  in  which 
the  pupil  will  be  lbund  more  or  less  diminished  and 
angular ;  the?  iris  either  perfectly  motionless  or  hearty 
so ;  the  eyesight,  and  even  sometimes  the  perception 
of  light,  more  or  less  impeded  or  lost,  and  this  not 
merely  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  lymph  observ- 
able immediately  behind  the  pupil,  but  also  in  propor 
tion  to  other  morbid  effects  produced  in  the  organ  of 
inflammation.  Lastly,  the  surgeon  may  notice,  di 
recHy  behind  the  pupil,  a  plastic  lymph,  either  in  the 
form  of  a  delicate  kind  of  net-work,  or  of  a  thick  web 
of  a  snow-white  colour.  Sometimes  in  this  variety  of 
spurious  catjrract,  though  very  little  coagulating  lymph 
appears  upouthe  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  and  what  is  effused,  as  well  as  the  lens  itself,  is 
almost  clear  and  transparent,  yet  the  eyesight  is  con 
siderably  impaired ;  and  on  more  careful  examination 
of  the  pupil,  something  of  a  dark-brown  colour  is  per 
ceived,  which  often  projects,  at  several  points  behind 
the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris,  a  good  way  towards 
the  centre  of  the  pupil.  In  this  substance  one  may 
discern,  with  a  good  magnifying-glass,  new  vessels  ex 
tending  from  those  of  the  uvea,  and  formed  by  the 
previous  inflammation,  by  means  of  which  vessels 
this  mass  and  the  delicate  layer  of  lymph  are  con 
nected  with  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  According  to 
Beer's  sentiments,  it  is  only  the  real  lymph-cataract 
which  rightly  deserves  the  epithet  membranous,  which 
is  sometimes  wrongly  applied  to  the  capsular  cataract ; 
for,  says  he,  the  lymph-cataract  alone  consists  of  an 
adventitious  membrane, formed  by  inflammation,  of 
.  a  web'  of  plastic  lymph,  which  may  be  very  thin,  and 
;  ijerni  transparent,  while  the  lens  and  its  capsule  arc 
nearly  quite  clear,  though  the  patient  may  be  almost 
or  completely  blind,  when  the  effects  of  the  inflamma 
tion  have  extended  to  the  choroides  and  retina. 

The  spurious  purulent  cataract  is  much  less  fre- 
quent than  the  lymph-cataract.  In  neglected  cases 
of  hypopium  (see  this  word),  where  the  pupil  is  already 
quite  covered  with  pus,  the  greater  part  of  the  effused 
matter  is  sometimes  absorbed,  and  the  pupil  ca.n  bo 
seen  again,  but,  immediately  behind  it,  a  quantity  of 
coagulating  lymph  can  be  discerned,  as  in  the"  lymph 
cataract^  sometimes  even  projecting  partly  into  the  a& 
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tenor  chamber,  but  blended  with  particles  of  purulent 
matter,  so  as  to  give  it  a  light-yellowish  tinge  and  a 
clustered  appearance.  The  pupil  is  always  diminished, 
adherent  to  the  morbid  substance,  and  angular ;  the 
motionless  iris  projects  towards  the  cornea ;  and  not 
only  the  eyesight,  but  even  the  perception  of  light,  is 
completely  lost,  or  the  latter  at  least  much  dimi- 
nished. 

A  tare  variety  6f  spurious  cataract,  described  ,  by 
Beer,  is  the  blood-cataract.  Either  from  some  con- 
siderable injury  of  the  eye,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is 
extravasated  in  the  chambers,  and  slowly  absorbed 
during  the  ophthalmy  caused  by  the  violence,  a  part  of 
it,  however,  remaining  in  the  posterior  chamber,  in 
the  form  of  small  clots  encysted  in  the  lymph,  which 
was  effused  during  the  inflammation ;  or  else  in  the. 
course  of  a  more  tedious  and  neglected  case  of  tiypo- 
pium,  blood  is  effused  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  and 
not  mixing  with  the  pus,  still  continues  in  the  same 
form  behind  the  pupil,  after  the  matter  has  been  ab- 
sorbed. In  the  first  example,  this  cataract  looks  like 
a  reddish  web,  interwoven  with  silvery  streaks  or 
threads;  the  pupil,  though  angular,  is  seldom  con- 
tracted ;  the  iris  nearly  or  quite  motionless ;  and  not 
only  is  the  light  clearly  distinguished,  but  a  partial  de- 
gree of  vision  sometimes  retained.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  second  instance,  the  opacity  behind  the  pttpil  is 
very  dense,  white,  studded  with  reddish  or.brownish 
points  ar  specks,  having  a  clustered  appearance,  and 
frequently  projecting  through  the  pupil  into  the  ante» . 
rior  chamber ;  while  the  pupil  itself  is  very  small  and  an- 
gular, the  iris  quite  incapable  of  motion,  and  generally 
either  no  perception  of  light  remains,  or  only  a  very 
confined  indeterminate  sensation  of  it.  Beer  tsays, 
that  tins  cataract  may  easily  be  mistaken  for.,  lymph, 
and  that  its  difference  can  only  be  made  out  with  a 
good  magnifying  glass. 

The  dendritic  cataract  of  Schmidt,  the  arborescent 
cataract  of  Richter,  or  the  choroid  cataract,  as  Beer  ob- 
serves,  is  not, one  of  the  least  frequent  of  the  spurious 
cataracts,  and  is  invariably  the  consequence  of  a  vio- 
lent concussion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  with  or  with- 
out a  wound,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  tapetum  of  the 
uvea  is  loosened,  and  becomes  placed  upon  the  ante- 
rior layer  of  the  capsule,  more  or  less  resembling  in  its 
appearance  the  arborescent  form  of  the  stone  termed  a 
dendritis.  Immediately  after  such  a  concussion  of  the 
eyeball,  the  patient  complains  of  a  serious  diminution 
and  confusion  of  vision.  Whoever  examines  the  eye 
only  superficially,  will  certainly  not  discern  the  pieces 
of  the  tapetum  lying  upon  the  yet  perfectly  transparent 
capsule  of  the  lens,  for  the  most  careful  inspection  will 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  sometimes  the  aid 
of  s  magnifying-glass  will  be  requisite.  But  as  the 
lens  and  its  capsule  are  mostly  at  the  same  time  loos- 
ened from  their  connexions,  they  likewise  generally 
become  deprived  of  their  transparency,  and  as  soon  as 
this  has  happened,  the  displaced  portion  of  the  tape- 
turn  can  be  readily  seen.  When  inflammation  ensues, 
the  flakes  of  the  tapetum  become  closely  adherent  to 
the  front  layer  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  even  the 
'  pupillary  edge  of  the  uvea  acquires  the  same  xmd  of 
connexion,  so  that  the  perception  of  light  is  diminished. 
But,  says  Beer,  when  inflammation  follows,  the  pupil- 
lary margin  of  the  uvea  remains  free,  the  iris  is  per- 
fectly moveable,  the  light  clearly  distinguishable, 
though  the  lens  and  its  capsule  be  entirely  opaque,  and 
sometimes  the  flakes  of  the  tapetum  resembling  the 
arborescent  streaks  of  the  dendritis  alter  in  shape,  size, 
and  position,  but  never  completely  disappear,  though 
they  may  not  closely  adhere  to  the  capsule. — (Lehre 
von  den  Augenkr.  b  2,  p.  303.  300.) 

A  particular  case  is  described  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  as 
more  truly  deserving  the  name  of  choroid  cataract;  it 
arises,  without  any  blow  or  concussion  of  the  eye,  in 
consequence  of  a  low  or  anomalous  inflammation  of 
the  iris.  The  pupil  closes  nearly  to  a  point,  which 
remains  sufficiently  free  from  opacity  for  sight  to. take 
place  with  the  aid  of  spectacles.  "  On  the.  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation,  the  iris,  by  the  natural  efforts  of 
the  part,  or  under  the  influence  of  belladonna,  is  drawn 
towards  its  outer  circle  or  circumference,  and  the 
pupil  is  apparently  enlarged ;  but  the  uvea,  in  retract- 
■  ing,  does  not  keep  pace  with  its  anterior  part,  or  leaves 
attached  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  so  considerable  a  ■ 
portion  of  its  pigment  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
rays  of  light  through  it,  while  the  pupil,  at  a.  distance,  1 


seems  to  be  of  its  natural  siie  and  blackness."  A  mi* 
nute  inspection,  however,  shows  that  the  pupil  is 
nearly  closed.  Mr.  Guthrie  adds,  that  the  operation  for 
closed  pupil,  by  division  (the  only  proper  one),  is  not 
advisable  as  long  as  the  patient  can  see  well  enough, 
for  the  common  purposes  of  life.— (See  Operative  Sur- 
gery of  die  Eye,  p.  249.) 

Another  classification  of  cataracts,  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  an  operator,  is  that  which  is  founded 
upon  their  consistence;  for,  as  Beer  remarks,  this 
makes  not  only  a  great  difference  in  the  prognosis,  but 
also  in  the  choice  of  a  method  of  operating. 
•  _When  the  opaque  lens  is  either  more  indurated  than 
in  the  natural  statej  or  retains  a  tolerable  degree  of 
firmness,  the  case  is  termed  a.  firm  or  'hard  cataract. 
Wlien  the  substance  of  tile  lens  seems  to  be  converted 
into  a  whitish  or  other  kind  of  fluid,  lodged  in  the 
capsule,  the  case  is  denominated  a  milky  or  fluid  cata- 
ract. When  the  opaque  lens  is  of  a  middling  consis- 
tence*  neither  hard  nor  fluid,  but  about  as  consistent 
as  a  thick  jelly  or  curds,  the  case  is  named  a  soft  or 
caseous  catafact.  When,  the  anterior  or  posterior 
layer  of  the  crystalline  capsule  becomes  opaque,  after 
the  lens  itsejf  has  been  removed  from  this  little  mem- 
branous-sac by  a  previous  operation,  the  affection  is 
named  a  second-ary  cataract. 

The  harder1  the  cataract  is,  the  thinnei  and  smaller 
it  becomes.  In  this  case,  the  disease  presents  either 
art  ash-coloured,  a  yellow,  or  a  brownish  appeacancs  : 
according  to  Beer,  its  colour  iis  very  dark.  The  inter- 
space -bet ween  the  cataract  and, pupil  is  considerable. 
The'' patient  distinctly  discerns 'light  from  darkness, 
and,  when  the  pupil  is  dilated,  cap  even  plainly  per- 
ceive large  bright  objects.  In  the  dilated  state  of  the 
pupil,  a  black  circle  surrounding  the  tens  is  very  per- 
ceptible. The  motions  of  the  iris  are  free  and  prompt ; 
and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cataract  appears  flat, 
without  any  degree  of  convexity  — (Richtefs  Anfangsg.  ' 
der  Wundarzn.  p.  177,  b.  3.    Beer,  vol.  cit.  p.  309.) 

Beer  says,  that  it  is  only  the  genuine  lenticular  cata- 
ract which  can  be  hard,  and  it  is  chiefly  met  with  in 
thin,  elderly  persons;  but,  with  respect  to  the  opinion , 
that  all  cataracts  in  old  persons  are  firm,  be  says,  this ' 
is  frequently  contradicted  by  experience.  In  cataracts 
extracted  from  thin,  aged  individuals,  the  lens  is 
sometimes  found  dwindled,  as  hard  as  wood,  nearly  of 
a  chestnut-brown,  colour,  and  with  its  two  surfaces  as 
flat  as  if  they  had  been  compressed.  This  case  has 
sonctimes  been  denominated  the  dark-gray  cataract, 
and  is  very  d  fiicult  to  make  out  previously  to  an  ope- 
ration, being  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  an  incipient 
amaurosis.  Hence,  in  order  to  judge  of  it  effectually, 
the  pupil  should  always  be  dilated  with  hyosciamus 
or  belladonna. 

To  the  firmish,  consistent  kind,  Beer  refers  severs' 
capsulo-lenticular  cataracts,  namely,  the  encysted  and 
conical,  or  pyramidal  catatacts,  that  to  which  hefap- 
plies  the  epithet  dry  siliquose,  the  gypsum  cataract  in  / 
particular,  and  the  bar  cataract,  "which  at  least  is  always 
partly  firm,  as  well  as  all  the  varieties  of  spurious 
cataract.— (Beer,  b.  2,  p.  309.) 

The  fluid  or  milky  cataract  has  usually  a  white  ap- 
pearance ;  and  irregular  spots  and  streaks,  different 
in  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  cataract,  are*  often  ob- 
servable on  it.  These  are  apt  to -change  their  figure 
and  situation,  when  frequent  and  sudden  motions  of 
the  eyes  occur,''  Or  when  the  eyes  are  rubbed  and 
pressed  ;  sometimes  also  these  spots  and  streaks  va- 
nish and  then  reappear.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
pupil  seems  more  opaque  than  the  .upper,  probably 
because  the  untransparent  and  heavy  parts  of  the  milky 
fluid  sink  downwards  to  the  bottom,  of  the.  capsule 
The  crystalline  lens,  as  It  loses  its  firmness,  com- 
moMy  acquires  an  augmented  size.  Hence,  the  fluid 
cataract  is  thick,  and  the  opacity  close  behind  the  pupil. 
Sometimes,  one  can  perceive  no  space  between  the 
cataract  and  margin  of  the  pupil.  In  advanced  cases, 
this  aperture  is  Usually  very  much  dilated,  and  the  iris 
moves  slowly  and  inertlyi  This  happens  because  the 
cataract  touches  the  iris  arid  impedes  its  action.  The 
fluid  cataract  is  sometimes  of  such  a  thickness,  that  it 
protrude.?  into  the  pupil,  and  presses  the,  iris  so  much 
forwards  as  to  make  it  assume  a  convex  appearance. 
Patients  who  have  milky  cataracts,  generally  distin 
guish  light  from  darkness  very  indistinctly,  and  some 
times  not  at  all;  partly,  because  the  cataract,  when  it 
is  thick,  lies  so  close  to  the  iris,  that  few  or  ne  raya 
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of  light  can  enter  between  them  into  the  eye ;  partly, 
because  the  fluid  cataract  always  assumes,  more  or 
less,  a  globular  form,  and  therefore  has  no  thin  edge 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  can  penetrate. —  (Rieh- 
ter's  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  3.  p.  174,  175.)^- 
Mr.  Travers  believes,  that  fluid  cataracts  are  rarely 
contained  in  a  transparent  capsule,  and  his  experience 
has  taught  him,  that  this  membrane  is  partially  opaque, 
presenting  a  dotted  or  mottled  surface.  The  opaque 
spots  are  most  distinguishable  when  viewed  literally. 
—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  284.) 

According  to  Beer,  a  fluid  cataract  is  mostly"  con- 
joined with  a  complete  opacity  of  the  capsule :  its  diag- 
nosis, therefore,  is  commonly  very  difficult,  and  some- 
times its  nature  cannot  be  known  with  certainly, 
until  an  operation'  is  undertaken.  When  the  caps\tle 
is  opaque  only  in  some  places,  be  states,  that  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  may  be  noticed.  The  cataract 
lies  close  to  the  uvea,  and  when  the  patient  inclines 
his  head  forwards,  the  cataract  presses  the  iris  to- 
-  wards  the  cornea,  and  the  anterior  chamber  becomes 
evidently  smaller;  but  when  be  lies  upon  his  back, 
the  cataract  recedes  in  some  degree  from  the  uvea. 
The  power  of  distinguishing  the  light  is  unequivocal. 
When  the  head  is  kept  quiet  for  a  long  time,  a  thick 
sediment  and  a  thinner  part  can  be  plainTy  remarked 
in  the  cataract;  during  which  state,  that  is,  while  the 
two  substances  are  undisturbed,  the  patient  can  some- 
times distinguish  large  well-lighted  objects,  as  through 
a  dense  mist;  but  when  the  head  or  eye  is  quj.:kly 
movedVthese  two  s.ubstances1  become  confused  togethe/ 
again)  and  the  cataract  again  presents  a  uniform 
white  colour.— (Vol.' cit.  p.  312,)  It  cannot  be'  denied, 
says  Beer,  that  what  is  called  the  congenital  cataract, 
and  which  presents  itself  in  infants  soon  after  birth, 
"when  their  eyes  have  been  exposed  to  immoderate 
light,  is  not  unfrequen|,ly  fluid;  but,  in  such  cases, 
it  must  not  be  presumed,,  that  the  lens  is  always 
in  this  state ;  for,  in  fact,  the  cataract  is  often  of  that 
sort  which  Beer  describes  under  the  name  of  dry  sili- 
quose. 

Sometimes  the  opaque  lens  is  of  a  middling  consist 
ence,  neither  hard  nor  fluid,  but  about  as  consistent  as 
thick  jelly,  cunts,  or  new  cheese.  Cases  of  this  de- 
.  scription  arc  termed  soft  or  caseous  cataracts.  The 
consistence  here  spoken  of  may  be  confined  to  the  two 
'  ,  surfaces  of  the  lens,  or  may  exist  in  its  very  centre. 
The  first  case  is  the  most  frequent.  The  diagnosis  is 
not  difficult ;  for  it  always  has  a  light-gray,  grayish- 
white,  or  sea-green  colour.  When  it  is  far  advanced, 
it  quite  impedes  the  eyesight,  and  sometimes  consider- 
ably interferes  with  the  perception  of  light.— {Beer,  b. 
2,p.  310.)  As  the  lens  softens  in  this  manner,  it-com- 
rnonly  grows  thicker  and  larger,  even  acquiring  a  much 
greater  size  than  the  fluid.  It  is  not  unfrequent  to 
meet  with  caseous  cataracts  of  twice  the  ordinary  size 
of  a  healthy  crystalline  lens.  The  motions  of  the  iris 
are  very  sluggish.— (Richter's  Anfangsgr.  der  Wun- 
darzn. p.  178,  b.  3.)  Indeed,  Beef  says  that  it  is 
sometimes  requisite  to  use  the  hyosciamus  (or  rather 
belladonna)  in  order  to  ascertain  that  no  adhesions 
ist  between  the  uvea  and  the  cataract,  for  in  such  cases 
the  posterior  chamber  is  very  often  completely  abo- 
lished, as  the  more  caseous  the  lens  is,  the  larger  it  is ; 
and  hence  likewise  the  black  ring  at  the  edge  of  the 
pupil  is  not  at  all  owing  to  the  shadow  of  the  "iris,  but 
entirely  to  the  dark  border  of  the  iris  at  the  margin  of 
that  opening.  According  to  Beer;  the  colour  of  such 
cataracts  is  neverimiform,  but  more  or  less  speckled  ; 
the  spots*  however,  either  have  no  determinate  outline, 
or  they  seem-  like  mother-of-pearl  fragments,  into 
which  the  cataract  crumbleswhen  extracted  or  couched, 
or  else  they  assume  the  appearance  of  clouds.- (Beer, 
*.  2,  p.  31h)  According  to  Mr.  Travers,  the  caseous 
cataract  has  a  heavy,  dense  appearance,  uniformly 
opaque,  a  clouded,  not  a  fleecv  whiteness,  and  some- 
times a  greenish  or  dirty  white  tinge  — (Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  285.)  He  farther  states,  that  what  he 
terms  the  Jtocculent  or  .fleecy]  and  the  caseous  or 
doughy  cataracts,  are  most  frequently  met  with ;  the 
fluid  or  nalky  cases,  and  those  called  hard,  being  com- 
paratively rare.— (Op. et.loc.  cit.) 

In  estimating  the  consistence  of  cataracts  it  is 
now  universally  admitted,  that  their  size  is  a  better 
criterion  of  it  than  their  colour ;  and  "  the  larger  and 
more  protuberant  the  lens  pressing  forwards  into  the 
pmpil  and  against  the  iris,  the  greater  is"  the  certainty 


of  its  being  soft."— (See  Guthrie's  Operative  Surgerv 
of  the  Eye,  p.  209.) 

As  Beer  observes,  a  cataract  which  is  recent  and  has 
originated  suddenly,  especially  in  young  subjects,  re- 
quires much  more  circumspection,  ere  an  operation  is 
determined  upon,  than  a  cataract  which  has  already 
existed  a  long  while,  and  the  formation  of  which  has 
been  only  gradual,  particularly  in  an  old  subject ;  for 
the  first  case  is  more  frequently  owing  to  a  concealed 
slow  kind  of  inflammation  than  is  generally  supposed 
— (Vol,  cit.  p.  314.) 

Formerly,  cataracts  were  denominated  ripe  or  unripe,. 
terms  which,  previously  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Pott,  who 
fully  exposed  their  impropriety^  often  led  to  the  error 
of  supposing  that  every  cataract  must  acquire  an  in- 
crease of  consistence  with  timfe;  a  hardness  indicated 
by  a  pearly  colour,  and  be  thereby,  rendered  more  fit  to 
be  depressed  or  extracted.  "  This  opinion  (as  Mr. 
Guthrie  has  observed),  founded  on  the  hardness  or  soft- 
ness of  the  cataract,  as  dependent  upon  its  duration,  is 
contradicted  by  experience ;  for  cataracts  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years'  duration,  and  of  a  pearly  polour,  have 
been  extracted  perfectly  soft,  while  others,  of  one 
year's  standing  and  of  a  milky  colour,  have  been  found 
hard.''  Neither  is  the  relative, state  of  blindness  under 
these  particular  circumstances  a  more  just  criterion  ; 
patients  having  been  found  almost  entirely  blind  with 
a  "soft  cataract,  while,  through  a  hard  one  they  could 
still  distinguish  objects  and  colours.—  (Operative  Sur- 
gery of  the  Eye,  p.'  I90.)1  A  cataract  was  also  called 
ripe  as  soon  as  it  was  in  a  state  which  would  admit 
of  no  increase,  whether  fife  eyesight  was  completely 
lost  or  only  diminished,  and  whether  the  pupil  was 
entirely  occupied  by  it  or  not.  Thus,  says  Beer,  the 
siliquose  cataract,  in  its  most  advanced  stage,  never 
totally  fills  the  pupil,  and  the  patient  can  sometimes 
even  discern  'colours ;  nor  does  the  floating  capsulo- 
lenticular  cataract  fill  i  he  pupil  in  a  greater  degree ; 
and  yet  both  these  cases  are  completely  ripe  for  an 
operation.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  unripe  cataracts 
belong  the  central  cataract  of  the  capstde  and  lensr 
the  posterior  capsular  cataract  and  the  slight  degree  of 
lymph  cataract.  Most  of  these  cataracts,  after  perhaps 
remaining  for  years  in  this  state,  not  unfrequently  all 
of  a  sudden  become  complete  upon  ah  accidental  and- 
slight  attack  of  ophthalmy ;  but  sometimes  they  remain 
unchanged  during  life.— (Beer,  b.  2,  p.  316  ) 

Anoi her  very  useful  and  practical  divisicn  t*  cata- 
racts is  into  those  which  are  called  simple  local,  and 
into  others  which  receive  the  name  of  complicated.  A 
simple  local  cataract  is  so  denominated  by  Beer  when 
the  patient  is  in  every  other  respect  perfectly  healthy, 
and  no  disease  prevails  in  any  other  part,  however  dis- 
tant from  the  eye.  A  cataract  may  be  complicated  in 
three  ways  ;  for  it  may  be  attended  either  with  other 
simultaneous  disease  in  the  eye  itself  or  its  appen- 
dages, when  the  case  is  termed  a  local  complicated  Ca- 
taract; or  there  is  some  other  disease  prevailing  in  the 
system,  either  unconnected  or  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  cataract,  which  then  has  the  epithets 
general  complicated  applied  to  it ;  or,  lastly,  both  de- 
scriptions of  complication  exist  together,  the  complete 
complicated  cataract.  According  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  idio- 
pathic or  constitutional  cataract  generally  affects  both 
eyes ;  and  the  local  or  accidental  form  of  the  disease  is 
more  frequently  confined  to  the  organ  that  has  been 
injured  either  by  external  violence  or  active  inflamma- 
tion.—(Op.  cit.  p.  190.)  However,  from  my  being  ac- 
quainted with  several  cases  in  which  a  cataract  arose 
in  one  eye,  without  any  previous  injury  or  inflamma- 
tion, and  continued  many  years  single,  in  one  case 
twenty  years,  I  conclude  that  the  exceptions  to  a  part 
of  the  foregoing  statement  are  by  no  means  unfrequent. 

Among  the  locally  complicated  cases  is  the  adhe- 
rent cataract..  The  preternatural  cohesion  may  be  one 
of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule  with  the  uvea,  pro- 
duced by  effused  iymph ;  it  may  consist  in  a  very  firm 
connexion  of  the  posterior  la>er  of  the  capsuie  with 
the  membrana  hyaloidea;  or  "it  maybe  an  unusually 
close  cohesion  of  the  whole  of  the  capsule  with  the 
lens ;  or,  says  Beer,  all  the  three  species  of  adhesion 
may  exist  together.—  (P,  318.) 

The  adhesion  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  to  the  uvea 
(synechia  posterior)  is  generally  obvious  enough:  for, 
as  Beer  has  observed,  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris 
is  not  completely  circular,  and  is  more  angular  the 
stronger  the  light  is.   The  cataract  lies  clos#  to  the 
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uvea,  and  is  very  white.  The  motions  of  the  iris  are 
more  or  less  obstructed,  and  when  the  adhesion  is  ex- 
tensive, are  quite  prevented.  The  perception  of  light 
is  indistinct,  often  very  faint,  and  sometimes  entirely 
lost,  for  the  preternatural  adhesion  is  always  the  con- 
sequence of  previous  internal  ophthalrny,  which,;  be- 
sides occasioning  opacity  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule, 
readily  produces  other  serious  effects  upon  the  retina, 
the  choroid  coat,' and  vitreous  humour,  quite  adequate 
to  account  for  the  loss  qf  sight,  and  the  incapacity  of 
distinguishing  the  rays  of  light.  When  the  antenor 
layer  of  the  Capsule  is  adherent  only  at  a  single  point 
to  the  uyea.the  extent  of  the  adhesion  may  be  readily 

•  ascertained  by  artificially  dilating  the  pupil  with  hyo- 
sciamus  or  belladonna  ;  and  the  information  thus  ob- 
tained will  have  great  weight  in  the  selection  df  a  me- 
thod" of  operating.— {Beer,  loco  cit.)  ,  „  .  ,. 

Some  other- local  complications  of.  cataract  are  so  ob- 
vious that  t^iey  cannot  faiUjto  be  understood ;  as,  "for  m- 

•  stance,  its  combination  with  an  adhesion  of  the  iris  to 
the  cdrnea  {synechia  anterior) ;  with  closure  of  the 
pupil,  unattended  by  any  adhesion  of  the  uvea  to  the 
antenor  capsule  of  the  lens  {synechia  posterior) ;  as  in 
watchmakers,  and  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  sub- 
jects, the  complications  with,  atrophy,  hydrophthal- 
roia,  cirsophthalmia,  specks  and  scars  upon  the  cornea, 
pterygium,  and  various  forms  of  ophthalrny.  * 

According  tfi  .Beer,  the  combination  of  cataract  with 
glaucoma  is  also  readily  made  out  by  any  body  who 
.  has  once  seen  the  case ',  for  the  cataract  always  pre- 
sents a  greenish,  and  sometimes  quite  a  seu-green  co- 
lour ;  it  is  of  prodigious  size,  so  as  to  project  through 
the  pupil  towards  .the  cornea;  the  colour  of  the  iris 
is  more  or  less  changed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
after  iritis;  the  iris  is  .perfectly  motionless ;  the  pupil 
very  much  expanded  and  drawn  into  angles,  for  the 
most  part  towards  the  canthi  ;  the  lesser  circle  of  the 
iris  is  nowhere  Visible,  because  it  lies  concealed  under 
the  far-projecting  soft  cataract;  the  light  cannot  be 
perceived,  though  the  blinded  patient  is  frequently  con- 
scious of  false  luminous  appearances  within  the  eye 
(photopsia) ;  and,  lastly,  the  case  is  invariably  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  of  a  varicose  state  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  eye.   The  origin  of  this  sort  of 
cataract  is  constantly  attended  with  severe  obstinate 
lieadache. 

There  are.  says  Beer,  two  other  local  complications 
which  are  much  more  difficult  to  learn  before  an  ope- 
ration. The  first  is  a  cataract  combined  with  a  disso- 
lution of  the  vitreous  humour  {synchysis),  the  diagno- 
sis of  which,  indeed,  when  the  affection  prevails  in  a 
considerable  degree,  is  tolerably  easy,  as  the  cataract 
trembles,  and  the  iris  always  swings  backwards  and 
forwards  upon  the  slightest  motion  of  the  eyeball ;  the 
globe  itself  is  somewhat  affected  with  atrophy;  the  eye 
is  quite  spoiled,  and  feels  flaccid  and  unresisting ;  the 
sclerotica  immediately  around  the  cornea  is  bluish,  as 
in  infants ;  and  the  perception  of  light  is  uncertain. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  synchysis  is  not  far  ad- 
vanced, the  only  symptoms  are  a  suspicious  softness 
pf  the  eyeball,  and  a  swinging  of  the  iris  when  the 
eye  is  suddenly  or  violently  moved. 

The  other  complication  of  cataract,  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  detect  previously  to  an  operation,  is  amauro- 
sis. When,  indeed,  the  pupil  is  extraordinarily  large; 
the  iris  nearly  or  quite  motionless,  and  the  patient 
cannot' distinguish  day  from  night,  and  of  course  not 
the  least  glimmer  of  light,  no  great  powers  of  divina- 
tion are  required  to  predict  with  certainty  that  no  ope- 

'  ration  will  restore  the  eyesight,  which  is  abolished,  not 
by  the  cataraot,  but  by  the  existing  amaurosis.  On  the 
othei'  han(3,  when  the  motions  of  the  iris  are  nearly  as 
free  as'in  the  natural  state,  the  pupil  as  small  as  it 
usually  is  in  a  given  degree  of  light,  the  patient  capable 

"  of  judging  accurately  of  the  strength  of  the  light,  and 
vet  the  cataract  conjoined  with  amaurosis,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  faculty,  of  perceiviiig  the  light, 
comDletely  impedes  vision,  it  is  then  only,  by  a  Careful 
inouirv  into  th£  history  of  the  disease,  that  certain  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  OBgin  of  the  cataract,  and 
ind Sis  in  some  measure  the  prevalence  of  amauro- 
■  is  ran  be  traced:  sometimes  in  consequence  ot  one 
i w  hpi no-  qffected  with  amaurosis,  and  not  with  cata- 
rayc,,ba^sSe  suspicion  may  be  deduced^iat  the 
eye  with  cataract  is  also  amaurotic;  yet,  says  Beer, 
in  such  a  case -  nothing  certain  can  be  known  before  an 
operation  is  done. 


He  considers  Qte  *%fi£S£^£££SZ 
tion. 

CA.CSKS,  PROG-NOSIS,  &C. 

Persons  much  exposed  t  o  strong  fires,  as  blacksmith*, 
locSSlassm^,  and  V^  ^l  ^  J  ^ 
fortv  have  been  reckoned  raore  liable  to  cataracts!  than 
other iects.^(WeW.)        young  persons  the  dm- 
ease  is  by  no  means  unfrequent :  even  children  are  oueji 
affected,  and  some  are  born  with  it.   JJeer  assents  to 
the  general  correctness  of  the  opinion  that  old  age  is 
conducive  to  cataracts,  since  the  disease  is  most  fre- 
nuently  observed  in  old  persons.    Vet,. says  he,  that 
age  nav  a  very  great  age,'cannot  be  deemed  a  regular 
cause  of  cataract,  is  clear  from  the  circumstance  of 
many  very  old  and  even  decrepit  individuals  being  able, 
with  the  ^d  of  spectacles,  to  read  the  smallest  print : 
and  it  would  seem  that  other  causes,  besides  old  age, 
are  essential  to  the  production  of  cataracts;  as  fbr  in- 
stance immoderate  exertion  of  the  eye  during  youth, 
particularly  in  such  employments  as  expose  the  organ 
to  a  strong  reflected  light.— {lehre  von  den.Augenkr. 
h.  2,  p.  325.)  ,  ,'. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  cataracts,  Beer -enumerates  rooms  illuminated 
qnly  by  reflected  light ;  and  all  kinds  of  work  in  which 
the  eyes  are  employed  upon  shining,  small,  microsco- 
pic objects,  especially  when,  during  such  labour,  a  dc- 
termination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes  is  kept  ti]> 
by  the  compressed  state  of  the  abdomen,  the  cataract 
often  seeming  to  come  on  more  or  less  quickly  with 
inflammation  of  the  capsule  and  lens.  And,  accord- 
ing to  the  manifold  experience  of  the  same  author,  one 
of  the  most  important  though  least  noticed  causes  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  cataract,  is  allowing  very 
strong  light  suddenly  to  enter  the  eyes  of  a  new-born 
or  very  young,  delicate  infant,  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  the  cataracts  form  more  or  less  quickly,  wilh 
inflammation  of  the  capsule  aud  lens,  or  remain  lor 
life  incomplete,  as  is  the  case  in  the  central  capsulo- 
lenticular  cataract.  The  habitual  examination  of  mi- 
nute objects  in  a  depending  position  of  the  bead,  by 
which  an  undue  proportion  of  blood  is  thrown  upon 
the  organ,  is  said  frequently  to  bring  on  cataracts.- 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  279.)  In  the  majo- 
rity of  instances,  true  cataracts  arise  spontaneouBly, 
without  any  assignable  cause.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  opacity  of  the  lens  is  the  consequence  of  external 
violence ;  a  case  which  more  frequently  than  an) 
other  gets  well  without  an  operation. 

Frequently  (says  a  modern  writer)  the  cataract 
"  proceeds  from  an  hereditary  disposition  which  has 
existed  for  several  successive  generations;  while  in 
other  cases  it  attacks  several  members  of  the  same 
family  without  any  disposition  of  this  kind  being  re- 
cognisable in  their  progenitors.   Among  others,  Janin 
mentions  a  whole  family  of  six  persons  who  laboured 
under  this  disease."— {Obs.  sur  VtEil,  p.  149.)  Ricbtej I 
extracted  the  cataract  from  a  patient  whose  father  mlH 
grandfather  had  been  affected  with  the  same  maladft: 
and  in  whose  son,  at  that  period,  it  had  begun  to  maauflB 
itself.    He  adds,  that  he  had  seen  three  cluldre|,«ljj 
born  of  the  same  parents,  who  acquired  catarapwyHl 
the  age  of  three  years. — {Oh  the  different  Kinds  tttM 
taract,  p.  3.)   "  During  my  apprenticeship  witinjBt] 
late  Mr.  Hill,  of  Barnstable,  I  ,\vas  present  wTjjUB 
operated  on  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  all  of  wlwiri 
were  adults,  and  who  stated  that  three  of  /burnMH 
of  their  family  were  affected  with  symptoms  not  Wiffln 
those  which  they  had  experienced  at  the  c0mmqnfl|< 
meat  of'the  complaint.    1  myself  recently  operaSWiH 
two  gentlemen  advanced  in  years,  who  infbrmSSw 
that-  they  had  a  brother  on  his  return  from  India,  whi 
was  similarly  affected."— (See  Adams's  I'm- 1.  OWd 
vations  on  Ectropium,  Artificial  Fupil  and  CatardcU 
p.  101,  Lirndon,  1812.)    Beer  spoaks'of  (iunilte  ip 
which  the  children  all  became  afflicted  with  cataract* 
at  a  certain  age;  cases,  says  lie,  where  an  operation, 
though  done  by  tin  ,„„.,  ,. 
ever  succeeds. — {Lehre  von  d,  h 

Long  exposure  of  the  head  and  eycs.otbSfl^B 
the  sun,  together  with  a  bent  position  Of  the  boavTJi 
in  some  kinds  of  field  labour,  is  reckoned  by  Beer  k 


cause  promoting  the  formation  of  cataracts  on  the  ap- 
proach of  age  ;  also  hard  labour  near  strong  fires,  as 
near  ovens  and  forges,  in  glass-houses,  &c.  In  Eng- 
land, little  credit  is  given  to  these  opinions. 

Beer  says,  that  he  has  also*  learned  fronr-repeated  ob- 
servation, that  exposing  the  eye  to  the  vapour  of  con- 
centraled  acids,  naphtha,-  and  alcohol,  will  sometimes 
bring  on  a  cataract;  a, statement  which  will  be  re- 
ceived in  this  country1  with  some  hesitation,  where  the 
vapour  of  ether  has  been  occasionally  recommended 
tor  the  dispersion  of  opacities,  of  the  lens  and  its  cap- 
sule. The  dust  of  lime  is  also  supposed  to  be  condu- 
cive to  the  disease,  cataracts  being  said  to  be  frequent 
among  the  workmen, in  lime,-pits  and  kilps.  Hn  such 

•  eases,  I  conceive  that  the  cataract  has  mostly  "been  the 
result  of  inflammation-.  - 

Wounds  of  the  eye,  where  the  weapon  has  pierced 
the  capsule' and  the  len^  and.  especially -violent -con- 
cussions of  the  forepart  of  the,  globe  of  the  eye, 
though  no  wound  may  exist,  are  in  general  followed  by 
a  .cataract  as  an  immediate  consequence.  This  is,  the" 
case,  says  Beer,  even  when  no  inflammation  arises 
from,  the  injury,  the  cataraet  often  occurring  in  a  few 
hours,  and  in  so  considerable  a  degree  as  not  to  admit 
of  being  mistaken.  <  '  ■  , 

The  cause  of  cataract  thus  rapidly  prpduced.  must 
depend,  in :  Beer'*  opinion,  upon  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  lens  from  Its  connexions  with  the 'capsule, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  part  upon  the  detachment  of 
th'e  capsule  itself  from  the  neighbouring  textures;  for 
in  such  cases  this  membrane  also  gradually  becomes 
opaque. 

According  toBeer,  cataracts  frequently  arise  from  a 
slow,  insidious  inflammation  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule., 

With  respect  to  the  prognosis,  it  must  be  evident 
from  what  has  been  premised,  that  there  are  many  ca- 
taracts in  which  the  cure  is  highly  problematical,  and 
others  in  which  the  impossibility  of  restoring  vision, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  may  be  predicted  with  ab- 
solute certainty. 

With  the  little  positive  information  which  surgeons 
possess  concerning  the  -causes  of  cataracts,  scarcely 
atiy  expectation  eafi  ever  be  entertained  of  curing  opa- 
cities of  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  by  means  of  medi- 
cine, so  as  to  supersede  all  occasion  for  an  operation. 
A  possibility  of  success,  as  Beer  remarks,  can  exist 
only  when  the  cause  of  the  cataract  is  ascertained,  ad- 
mits of  complete  removal,  and  the  disease  is  in  an 
early  stage.  And  he  has  learned  from  manifold  and 
repeated  trials,  that  the  attempt  to  cure  an  incipient 
cataract  will  never  succeed,  except  when  some  deter- 
minate and  obvious  general  or  local  affection  of  a  cu- 
rable nature  has.  had  a  chief  share  in  the  production  of 
(he  disease  of  the  eye ;  as,  for  instance,  scrofula  in  a 
rmldisli  form,  syphilis,  (?)  and  the  sudden  cure  of  erup- 
tions, or  old  ulcers  of  the  legs,  (?)  or  a  slow  insidious 
inflammation  of  the  iris  and  capsule  of  the  lens.  In 
some  examples  of  this  kind,  Beer  could  only  check  the 
■farther  progress  of  the  cataract,  and  even  when  the 
eyesight  was  improved,  it  was  never  rendered  per- 
fectly clear.  And  when  the  cataract  was  so  tar  ad- 
vanced and  quite  developed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
general  melioration  of  the  health,  and  an  improved 
state  of  eye,  whereby  it  was  put  in  a  better  condition 
for  the  operation,  not  the  slightest  benefit  was  de- 
rived from  medicine.— (Lehre,  $c.  b.  2,  p.  333.) 

In  this  country  no  faith  is  put  in  these  notions  re- 
specting the  constitutional  influence  of  rheumatism, 
gout,,scrofula,  syphilis,  &c.  in  the  production  of  cata- 
racts, except  where  such  general  disorders  directly  ex- 
cite inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  opacity  of  the  lens 
or  its  capsule  is  brought  on  as  a  consequence  of  such 

'"JlllT?  ,ndeed'  Mr-  Gllttlrie  maintains  that 
scrofulous i  inflammation  is  rarely  propagated  to  the  in- 
™~  °„hi  ,ey.e'  'a1d  tlu,t  humous  subjects  are  not 
more  subject  to  cataract  than  other  individuals ;  an 
SHaSf^fifSS*-  1  perfectly  coincide.  He  alsd 
marks,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  syphilitic  patient!, 
being  particularly  hable  to  cataracts,  and  this  even 

•  Wh  ?  {.heyhh«r.^Ut5red-  scverely  and  frequently  In 
short,  he  absolutely  denies  the  power  of  this  and  other 
constitutional  diseases  to  promote  the  formation  of  an 
opacity  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  unless  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye  be  netted  by  them  (see  Operative  Sur- 
gery of  the  Eye,  p.  191);  a.  sentiment  which  I  think 
is  consonant  to  every  fact  revealed  to  us  by  daily  ex- 
l*rience. 
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The  principal  external  remedies  that  Jiave  been  tried 
for  the  cure  of  the  cataract  are,  bleeding,  cupping 
scarifications,  setons,  issues,  blisters,  and  fumigations ' 
and  the  chief  internal  remedies  are  aperients,  emetics' 
cathartics,  sudorifics,  cephalics,  and  '  sternutatories' 
Formerly,  preparations  of  eyebright,  millepedes,  wild 
P°PPy>  .henbane,  and  hemlock  were  credulously  ex- 
tolled as  specifics  for  the  disorder. 

Scultetus  asserts  that  he  checked  the  progress  of  a  . 
cataract  by  applying  to  the  eve  the  gall  of  a  pike 
tnixed  with  sugar ;  and  Spigelius  boasted  of  having 
successfully  used  for  this  purpose  the  oil  of  the  eelpout 
(mustela  fluviatilis).  .'• 

Cataracts  are  said  to  have  been  cured  in  venereal 
patients  while  under  a  course'of  mercury.  Probably 
however,  many  such  eases  might  have  been  mere  opa- 
cities of  the  cornea,  or,  at.  most,  only  transient  opacities 
of  the  capsule,  or  depositions  o'f  lymph  in  the  posterior 
chamber,  .the  .consequence  of  existing  or  previous  in- 
flammation. Wenzel  placed  no  reliance  whatever  on 
the  power  pf  any  remedies  to  dissipate  a  cataract,  and 
as  he  had  remarked  their  inefflcacy  in  numerous*  in- 
stances, he  felt  authorized  in  declaring  that  internal 
remedies,  either,  of  the  mercurial  or' any  other  kind, 
are  inadequate  to  the  cure  of  this  disorder ;  and  equally 
so,  whether  the  opacity  be  in  the  crystalline  or  in  the 
capsule,  whether  incipient  or  advanced. 

Although  the  late  jlr.  Ware  coincided  with  Wenzel 
and  Beer  in  regard  to  the  uncertainty  of  all  known 
medicines  to  dissipate,  an  opacity,  eithef  in  the  lens  or 
its  capsule,  or  even  to  prevent  the  progress  of  such 
opacity  when  once*  begun,  yet,  according  to  his  obser- 
vations, many  cases  prove  that  the  powers  of  nature 
are  Often  sufficient  to  accomplish  these  purposes.  The 
opacities,  in  particular,  which  are  produced  by  external 
violence,  Mr.  Ware  had  repeatedly  seen  dissipated  'in 
a  short  space  of  time,  when  no  other  parts  of  the  eye 
had  been  hurt.  In  such  cases  the  crystalline  lens  is 
generally  absorbed,  as  is  proved  by  the  benefit  which 
is  afterward  derived  from  very  convex  glasses.  In 
some  of  these  cases;' though  the  crystalline  had  been 
dissolved,  the  greater  part  of  the  capsule  remained 
opaque,  and  the  light  was  transmitted  to  the  retina 
only  through  a  small  aperture  which  had become'trarc*- 
parent  in  its  centre.  Instances  are  also  recorded,  ia 
which  cataracts,  formed  without  any  violence,  hava 
been  suddenly  dissipated  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dental blow  on  the  eye.  The  remedies  which  Mr. 
Ware  found  more  effectual  than  others,  were  the  ap- 
plication to  the  eye  itself  of  one  or  two  drops  of  ether 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  occasionally 
rubbing  the  eye  over  the  lid  with  the  point  of  the  fin- 
ger, first  moistened  with  a  weak  volatile  or  mercurial 
liniment.  While  Mr.  Guthrie  admits  that  opacities 
perceptible  behind  the  iris  have  been  cured  under  a 
course  of  medicine,  he  considers  such  events  very 
rare,  and  to  have  been  accomplished  only  when  the 
opacity  arose  from  slight  depositions  in  the  capsule, 
the  result  of  simple  inflammation  rather  than  from  any 
affection  of  the  crystalline  itself.  A  haziness  Of  the 
capsule,  caused  by  the  extension  of  inflammation  of 
the  iris  to  it,  he  says,  may  almost  always  be  relieved 
under  the  treatment  proper  for  the  cure  of  iritis ;  but 
he  does  not  believe  that  an  opacity  of  the  lens,  dis- 
tinctly discerned  to  be  such,  has  ever  been  removed  by 
medicine.  He  expresses  his  decided  opinion,  that  if 
any  lenticular  cataracts  have  really  been  cured,  thev 
were  caused.by  external  violence,  and  disappeared  in 
consequence  of  their  dissolution  in  the  aqueous  hu- 
-mour,  and  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  the  opacity  of 
the  lens  having  been  the  result  of  a  rupture  of  its  cap- 
sule. Mr.  Ware,  who  at  one  time  .supposed  that  inci- 
pient cataracts  might  be-  cured  by  spirituous  applica 
tions,  and  particularly  the  sulphuric  ether,  latterly- 
abandoned  the  opinion;  and  it  would  seem  from  a 
note  in  the  third  edition  of  his  book  on  the  cataract, 
that  the  cases  he  published  in  the  first  and  second,  and 
as  proceeding  from  an  external  injury,  were  of  the  lat- 
ter description.— {Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,*?. 
250.)  In  short,  the  operation  is  now  regarded  as  the 
only  means  affording  any  rational  hope  of  restoring 
the  eyesight  of  p&tients  afflicted  with  cataracts.^ 

Notwithstanding  also  the  perfection  to  which  the 
operation,  with  all  its  different  modifications,  is  really 
brought,  its' performance  will  not  always  re-establish 
vision ;  nay,  says  Beer,  it  is  frequently  cpunterindi- 
cated-,  and  even  in  favourable  cases  the  result  of  the 
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operation  is  exposed  to  so  many  contingencies,  that  it 
is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  on  the  whole,  so 
much  success  should  attend  lit  as  is  found  to  happen. 

When  an  operation  for  a  cataract  is  done  apparently 
under  favourable  circumstances,  and  its  event  is  un- 
expectedly very  incomplete  or  quite  unsuccessful, -sur- 
geons in  vain  ascribe  the  failure  to  the  particular  me- 
thod of  operating  which  they  have  hitherto  adopted, 
and  uselessly  abandon  it  for  another ;  because  none  of 
these  methods,  including  that  which  is  preferred, 
brought  10  the  highest  state  of  perfection  possible,  can 
be  applicable  to  all  cataracts.  But,  says  Beer,  the  rea- 
son of  the  ill  success  is  generally  rather  owing  to  the 
operation  not  hiving  been  indicated,  or  to  a  mode  of 
operating  no'  well  calculated  for  the  particular  case 
having  been  selected.  He  ridicules  the  idea  of  adher- 
ing exclusively  to  any  one  plan  of  operating ;  and 
whenever  the  question  was  put  to  him,  "  what  is  your 
plan  V  he  answered,  that  his  custom  was  to  operate 
in  theTnanner  which  appeared  to  him  the  best  adapted 
to  each  particular  case  about  which  he  was  consulted. 
A  surgeon  should  be  able  to  distinguish,  first;  the  cases 
of  cataract  in  which  an  operation  may  be  done  'with 

'  the  best  chance  of  success ;  secondly,  the  examples  in 
which  the  prognosis  is  more  or  less  doubtful;  and, 
lastly,  flie  cases  in  which  there  is  a  great  probability'or 
an  absolute  certainty  of  the  operation  failing,  in  which 
last  circumstance  the  practice  is  prohibited. 

According  to  Beer,  the  result  of  an  operation  will 
probably  be  favourable,  1.  When  the  cataract  is  a 
gemune  local  complaint,  perfectly  free  from  every  spe- 
cies of  complication.  2.'When  the  conformation  of  the 
eye  and  surrounding  parts  is  such,  as  to  allow  what- 
ever method  of  operating  may  be  most  advantageous 
for  the  particular  case,  to'  be  done  without  ditiiculty. 
3.  When  the  patient  is  intelligent  enough  to  behave 
himself  in  a  manner  which  will  riot  disturb  the  preci- 
sion and  safety  of  the  requisite  proceedings  in  the  ope- 
ration or  the  subsequent  treatment.  4  When  the  ope- 
rator not  only  possesses  all  requisite  medical  and  sur- 

'  gical  knowledge  in  general,  but  is  capable  of  judging 
correctly  what- method  of  operating  suits  the  particular 
case ;  and  when  besides  he  has  derived  from  nature 
and  acquirement  such  mental  and  corporeal  qualities 
as  are  essential  to  a  skilful  operator  on  the  eye ;  viz. 
an  acute  eyesight,  a  steady,  but  light,  skilful  hand,  ex- 
cellently qualified  for  mechanical  artifice  in  general; 
long,  pliant  fingers ;  a  delicate  touch ;  a  certain  ten- 
derness in  the  scientific  treatment  of  this  particular 
organ  ;  complete  fearlessness ;  invincible  presence  of 
mind ;  and  proper  circumspection.  5.  When  the  re- 
quisite instruments  are  not  too  complicated;  but  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  in  right  order.  6.  When 
the  domestic  condition  of  the  patient  is  such  as  not  to 
occasion  any  particular  disadvantages  during  or  aftar 
the  operation.  Yet,  says  Beer,  even  with  this  fortunate 
combination  of  circumstances,  uniform  success  must 
not  be  expected ;  for  a  patient  whose  sight  is  quite  pre- 
vented by  this  disease,  and  who,  previously  to  its  ori- 
gin was  already  far-sighted,  will  be  still  more  so  after 
the  removal  of  the  diseased  lens,  and,  in  order  to  see 
distinctly  the  most  common  objects  which  are  near,  he 
will  be  obliged  constantly  to  employ  suitable  glasses^ 
An  individual  of  this  description,  though  the  operation' 
be  done  with  great  success,  is  apt  not  to  be  satisfied. 
But  such  patients  as  were  short-sighted  previously  to 
the  formation  of  their  cataracts,  are  more  pleased  with 
the  restoration  of  vision  ;  as  before  the  operation  their 
eyesight  was  much  less  than  what  it  is  now,  and  in 
general  they  can  lay  aside  the  glasses  which  they  for- 
merly made  use  of,  without  having  occasion  for  any 
others.  Lastly,  as  Beer  remarks,  although  patients, 
who  before  the  origin  of  then-  cataracts  were  neither 
far  nor  short  sighted,  are  sensible  of  the  important  bene- 
fit of  an  operation,  inasmuch  as  they  now  plainly  dis- 
cern all  objects  again,  yet  they  are  usually  obliged  to 
employ  spectacles  in  reading,  writing,  or  doing  any 
kind  of  fine  work.         ,    ■ , 

On  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  an  operation  Beer 
considers  alwavs  more  or  less  doubtful,  1.  When  the 
cataract  is  only  locally  complicated,  as,  for  instance, 
■with  pterygium,  whicn  may  not  form  any  absolute 
reason  against  the  experiment.  2.  When  .'the  confor- 
mation of  the  eye  and  surrounding  parts  causes  several 
hindrances  to  the  operator ;  as  is  the  case  when,  the 
eye  is  small,  and  deep  in  the  orbit,  and  the  fissure  of 
the  eyelids  very  narrow.   3.  When  the  patfent  is  either 


very  stupid  and  ohstinate,  rough-mannered,  particH 
larly  timid,  or  badly  fed.   4.  When  the  surgeon  knows 
how  to  operate  onl*  in  one  way,  m  which  perhaps  he 
has  also  not  had  sufficient  experience,  and  when  pos- 
sibly he  is  also  deficient  In  the  qualities  specified  above 
as  essential  to  a  good  operator  on  the  eyes    5.  When 
the  instruments  are  bad.   6.  When  in  I  he  patient's 
domestic  affairs  there  are  any.  circumstances  which 
cannot  be  removed,  and  are  likely  to  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  operation,  as  an  unwholesome,  damp  room, 
great  uncleanliness,  &c.   7.  When  the  origin  of  the 
cataract  was  attended  with  repeated  or  tedious  head- 
ache, though  this  may  have  subsided  a  long  while 
8.  When  the  patient  is  particularly  subject  to  catarrhal 
and  rheumatic  complaints,  especially  affecting  the 
eyes.   9.  When  the  patient  has  often  had,  or  still  la- 
bours under,  an"  attack  of  erysipelas,  notwithstanding 
the  parts  inflamed  be  remote  from  the  eye.  .  10.  When 
the  patient's  skin  is  peculiarly  irritable.    II.  When  in 
his  childhood  or  youth  he  has  been  frequenlly  afflicted 
with  convulsions  or  epileptic  fits,  though  these  com- 
plaints may  have  ceased  many  years.    12.  When  there 
fs  the  least  tendency  to  certain  constitutional  diseases, 
scrofula,  gout,  syphilis,  &c.    Gout,  however,  does  not 
always  make  an  opej-ation  fail,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Travers,  who,  in  three  cases,"  extracted  the  cataract 
from  gouty  subjects,  and,  though  a  smart  attack  of  the 
disease  followed  the  operation,  the  eyes  were  unaffected, 
and  the  sight  was  well  recovered.— {Synapsis  of  }he 
Diseases  of  - the  Eye,  p.  297.)    13.  When  the  patient's 
habit  is  bad,  though  not  alfected  with  any  definite  dis- 
order.   14.  When  the  patient  in  his' youth  has  often 
been  troubled  with  attacks  of  opDthalmy.   15.  When 
he  cannot  perceive  the  different  degrees  of  light,  and  l 
correctly  describe  them,  while  nothing  to  account  for, 
this  state  can  be  detected  in  the  eye  itself.   16.  There- 
suit  ofan  operation  is  always  very  doubtful,  when  there 
is  the  slightest  tendency  to  hysteria  or  hypochondriasis 
17.  When  the  patient  is  subject  to  violent  menta,!  emo- 
tions, mania,  &c.   18.  When  the  eye  to  be  operated 
upon  can  still  discern  things,  however  feebly ;  a  6tate 
which  generally  produces  an  involuntary  resistance  to 
the  necessary  measures  fn  the  operation.   W.  When 
the  cataract  is'  the  consequence  of  a  wound^  though 
free  from  complication.    20.  When  the  patient  is  in  the 
state  of  pregnancy.   21.  When  one  eye  has  been  already 
destroyed  by  suppuration.  22.  And  lastly,  when  one 
eye  has  already  been  operated  upon  .without  success 
by  a  man  whose  professional  judgment,  skill,  and  cau- 
tion are  unquestionable. 

According  to  Beer,  the  result  of  the  operation  will  be 
more  or  less  unfavourable,  1.  When  the  patient  is  af- 
fected with  gutta  or  acne  rosacea,  not  the  effect  of  hard 
drinking,  but  rather  of  scurvy.  2.  When  evident  traces 
of  some  general  disease  of  the  constitution  are  present. 
3.  When  the  patient  has  been  ill,  and  is  only  yet  conva- 
lescent. 4.  When  any  other  disease,  though  not  con- 
stitutional, is  present.  5.  When  the  oataract  is  adhe- 
rent for  a  considerable  extent  to  the  uvea,  or  ail-incur- 
able, though  not  very  severe,  chronic  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  eyelids  or  eyeball  prevails,  as,  for  in- 
stance, an  habitual  inflammation  of  the  Meibomian 
glands;  ectropium  of  the  lower  eyelid^  the  remains  of 
a  pannus ;  or  a  strong  aversion  to  lighp1. ,  ' 

Lastly,  as  Beer  observes,  every  operation  must  fail 
when  the  cataract  is  manifestly  joined  with  complete 
amaurosis,  a  dissolution  of  the  vitreous  humour,  dropsy, 
or  atrophy  of  the  eye,  some  species  of  ophthalmy,  glau- 
coma, or  a  general  varicose  affection  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  eye. 

'  The  capacity  of  distinguishing  light  from  darkness, 
and  in  a  shady  place,  where  the  pupil  is  not  too  much 
contracted,  of  perceiving  bright  colours  and  the  shadows 
of  objects,  is,"as  Scarpa  has  particularly  noticed,  a  very 
important  desideratum  in  every  pase  selected  for  ope- 
ration. 

The  power  of  distinguishing  light  from  darkness  is 
even  more  satisfactory  than  motion  of  the  iris.  I  saw, 
many  years  ago,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  and  the  York 
Hospitals,  several  cases  of  complete  gutta  serena  in 
both  eye?,  in  which  (here  was  the  freest  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  Had  such  patients  been 
also  afflicted  with  cataract  (a  complication  by  no  means 
unrrcquent),  and  a  surgeon,  induced  by  the -moveable 
state  of  fhe  iris,  had  undertaken  an  operation,  it  must 
of  course  have  proved  unavailing,  since  the  rays  ol 
light  oould  only  have  been  transmitted  to  an  insensible? 
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TOtina.  Richter  and'  Wenzel  make  mention  «|f  these 
peculiarities,  and  the  latter  refers  the  phenomenon  to 
the  iris  deriving  its  nerves  wholly  from  the  lenticular 
ganglion,  while  the  immediate  organ  of  sight  is  consti- 
tuted entirely  by  another  distinct  nerve.  Hence,  mo- 
tion of  trie  iris  is  not  an  infallible  criterion,  as  authors 
have  stated  (Wathen),  that  the  retina  is  endued  with 
sensibility.  Relating  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Lucas  has 
made  a  curious  remark :  he  attended,  in  conjunction 
with  Hey  and  Jones,  five  children  of  a  clergyman  at 
Leaven,  near  Beverley,  who  were  all  bom  blind.,  -He 
writes,  "  None  of  them  candistinguish  light  from  dark- 
ness, and  although  the  pupil  is,  in  common,  neither  too 
much  dilated  nor  co/itracted,  and  has  motions,  yet 
these  do  not  seem  to  depend  upon  the  usual  causes^ 
but  are  irregular." — {Med.  Obs.  and  Inq".  vol.  6j)  .  • 

The  reciprocal  sympathy  between  the  two  organs'  Of 
sight  is  so  active,  that  no  one,  solicitous  to  -acquire 
either  physiological  or  pathological  knowledge  respect- 
ing them,  ought,  for  a  moment,  to  forget  it.  Hence,  in 
the*  examination  of  cataraots,  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  keep  one  eye  entirely  secluded  from  tire 
light,  while  the  surgeon  is  investigating  the  state  of  the 
iris  in  the  othet ;  for  the  impression  of  the  ray's  of  4ight 
upon  one  eye,  sensible  tft  this  stirflulus,  is  /Rnowu  to 
be  often  sufficient  to  produce  corresponding  motion?  of 
the  jris  in  the'  opposite  one}  although  in  the  state  ot 
perfect  amaurosis.  In  other  examples  of  cataract,  the 
pupil  may  be  quite  motionless,  and  yet  sight  shall'be 
restored'after  the  performance  of  an  operation.— (Wen- 
iel.)  "  There  are  two  circumstances,  however,  which 
may  prevent  us  from  ascertaining  whether  the  retina  is 
sensible  to  light  or  not :  the  first  rs,  a  circular  adhesion 
of  the  crystalline  capsule  to  the  iris.  ''Here  Richter 
thought  that  some -opinion  might  be  formed  of  the 
nature  of  this  case  by  observing  the  disiunee  between 
the  cataract  and  pupil :  inferring  that  when  the.  space 
between  the  pupil  and  opaque  lens  was  inconsiderable, 
such  an  adhesion  had  happened  ;  and  when  the  cata- 
ract did  not  seem  particularly  clo%c  to  the  pupil,  and 
yet'  the  patient  could  not  discern  light  from  darkness-, 
that  it  was  complicated  with  amaurosis.  The  second 
circumstance",  sometimes  utterly  preventing  the  ingress 
of  any  light  to  the  healthy  retina,  is  the  round,  bulky 
form  of  the  cataract* 

But  although  the  power  of  distinguishing  light  from 
darkness  is  more  satisfactory  than  motion  of  the  iris, 
it  is  not  an  unequivocal  test  of  the  retina  being  per- 
fectly free  from  disease.  ,  While  the  gutta  serena  is 
incomplete,  the  patient  can  yet  distinguish  light  and 
the  shadows  of  objects.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  also 
a  deceitful  criterion  of  the  complication  of  gutta  serena 
with  the  cataract  When  the  cataract  is  large,  or  ad- 
herent lo  the  iris,  the  pupil  is  frequently  much  dilated, 
though  the  optic  nerve  may  be  natural  and  sound :  the 
pupil  often  continues  quite  undilated  in  a  perfect  gutta 
serena—  (Richter.) 

From  all  this  it  must  be  manifest,  1st,  That  the  irre- 
gularity and  inconstancy  of  the  symptoms  of  gutta 
serena,  together  wjth  the  possibility  of  particular  states 
of  the  cataract  rendering  the  patient  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  stimulus  of  light,  make  it  necessary  for  the 
surgeon  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  appearance 
and  to  the  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, in-order  to  understand  the  real  condition  of  cer- 
tain causes.  2dly,  That  when  the  patient  can  distin- 
guish- light  from  darkness,  though  the  iris  may  be 
motionless,  there  is  good'  ground  for  trying  an  opera- 
tion. Possibly  in  this  circumstance  an  incipient  amau- 
rosis may  exist ;  but  the  chance  of  the  defect  of  the 
iris  arising  from  other  causes ;  the  certainty  that  the 
opaque  body  must  be  removed  from  the  axiaofsight 
(even  if  the  disease  of  the  retina  be  cured),  ere  sight- 
can  be  restored;  and 'the  improbability  that  an  opera- 
tion to  cure  the  cataract  will  render  the  other  complaint 
at  all  less  remediable,'fully  justify  the  attempt.  Fre- 
quently, the  patient  has  a  fully-formed  catanictjn  one 
eye,  which  presents  the  signs  of  amaurosis,  while  an 
incipient  cataract,  or  one  as  "much  advanced,  exists  in 
the  other,  which  at  present  ts  free  from  these  syrnp- 
oms :  in  this  case  (says  Mr.  Travers),  the  cataract  of 
Ihe  latter  should  be  removed  without  delay.— (Synop- 
sis, Src.  p.  314.) 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  almost  all  writers  upon 
the  subject  tends  to  prove,  that  the  restoration  of  sight 
has  sometimes  been  effected  in  the  most  hopeless  cases ; 
and  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Lucas.that  in 


all  doubtful  cases  an  operation  should  be  tried  as  a 
remedy  by  no  means  violent  or  hazardous. — (Med.  Obs . 
and  Inquiries,  vol.  6,  p.  257.)  ' 

I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with  annex- 
ing the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Travers,  viz.  that  it  would  be 
incorrect  fo  say  that  the  operation  is  unadvisable  ;n  all 
cases  of  cataract  in  which  the  patient  has  no  sense  of 
light ;  for  it-  is  possible  that  the  density  of  the  lens 
may  be  such  as  absolutely  to  exclude  the  light,  and 
that  the  motions  of  the  iris  may  be  therefore  suspended; 
or  from  some  degree  of  pressure  of  file  lens  or  tdhe- 
sion  of  the'  uvea  to  the  capsule,  that  the  pupil  may  be 
undilated,  and,  the  circumference  of  the  lens1  p3rma- 
nently  covered. '  But  undoubtedly,  says  Mr  Travers, 
a  case  of  this  description  is  unpromising.  "  A  strong 
sense  of  light  by  which  at  least  to  know  the  direction 
in  which  it  enters  the  apartment,  to  be  sensible  of  its 
falling  on  the  eye,  and  of  a  shade,  as  the  hand  for  ex. 
ample,  intercepting  itj  with  a  corresponding  freedom 
of  motion- of  the  pupil,  is  le  most  favourable  state  for 
the  operation.*'—  (Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of'the  hyc, 
p.  315.) 

As  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  cataracts  pro- 
duced by  external  violence  spontaneously  disappear 
(Pott,  Hey,*,  c),  the  operation  should  never  be  too  hastily 
recommended  for  them'.   . " 

t  Respecting  the 'quest  ioh,  whether  an  operation  ought 
to  be  done  when  only  one  eye  is  affected  with  cataract, 
and  the  other  is  sound,  some  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vails. ' 

One  reason  assigned  by.  the  condemhers  of  this  prac- 
tice, viz.  that  one  eye  is  sufficient  for  the  necessities 
of  life,  is  but  of  a  frivolous  description  :  and  another, 
that  the  patient  would  never  be  able  to  see  distinctly 
after  the  operation,  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  the  fo- 
cus in  the  eyes,  is  (I  have  grounds  for  believing)  only 
a  gratuitous  supposition,  inconsiderately  transmitted 
from  one  writer  to  another.  In  support  of  what  I  have 
here  advanced,  and  to  prove  that  success  does  some- 
times, probably  in  general  (if  no  other  causes  of  fail- 
ure exist),  attend  the  practice  of  couching  and  extrac- 
tion, when  only  one  eye  is  affected  with  a  cataract,  I 
refer  to  a  case  reported  by  Maltre-Jan. — (Traiie.  des 
Maladies  de •  V LEU,  idit.  Paris,  1741.  12mo.  Obs.  sur 
une  Cataracte  laiteuse,  p.  196.) 

Bardn  Wenzel' was  in  the  habit  of  extracting  cata 
racts  with  the  most  successful  result,  when  only  one 
eye  was  affected  with  the  disease,  as  may  be  learned 
by  referring  to  the  cases  here  specified. — (Cases,  6,  13, 
16,  19,  22, 25, 29, 30,  31,  34,  <kc.  Treatise  on  the  Cata- 
ract.) 

Richter  was  formerly  convinced,  that  the  advice  not 
to  operate  when  there  is  a  cataract  only  in  one  eye, 
ought,  for  several  reasons,  to  be  disregarded  :  he  re- 
minds us  of  the  wonderful  consent  between  the  eyes, 
so  that  one  is  seldom  diseased  without  the  other, 
sooner  or  later,  falling  into  the  same  state ;  and  hence 
.  he  questions  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  sound  eye  by  a  timely  operation  1  An 
non  caveri  possit  jactura  integri  oculi  tempestive  ex- 
trahendo  cataractam prions? — (Obs.  Chir.fascic.  1.)  He 
advertslb  the  remarkable  case  related  by  St.  Ives, 
where  a  man  was  wounded  in  the  right  eye  by  a  small 
shot,  and  shortly  afterward  had  a  cataract  in  it ;  he 
then  gradually  became  blind  in  the  left,  but  soon  reco- 
vered his  sight  in  it,  after  the  cataract  had  been  ex 
tracted  from  the  right  one.  Here  let  us  notice,  that  St 
Ives,  (Maladies  des  Yeux,  chap.  15,  art.  3)  makes  no 
mention  of  any  confusion  in  vision,  in  consequence  of 
the  different  refracting  powers  of  the  two  eyes  in  ques- 
tion. From  some  modern  publications,  indeed,  it  would 
appear,  that,  in  a  few  instances,  an  incipient  cataract 
in  one  eye  has  actually  disappeared  of  itself,  after  the 
operation  hacVbeen  performed  for  a  complete  one  in  the 
other—  {Carmichael,  in  Med.  and  Physical  Journ.  vol. 
•19;  and  Stevenson,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ 
No.  77,  p.  521.)  This  is  a  circumstance  which  is 
urged  by  the  latter  gentleman,  not  only  as  a  strong 
reason  for  disregarding  the  common  opinion,  that  a 
cataract  should  never  be  operated  upon  while  the  other 
eye  enjoys  useful  vision,  but  as  a  powerful  motive  for 
doing  the  operation  even  at  an  early  period  so ;  that  if- 
there  be  no  cataract  in  the  other  eye,  the  operation  may- 
be the  means  of  preventing  its  formation,  or  if  it  be 
already  beginning,  the  chance  of  its  dispersal  by  the 
effect  of  the  removal  of  the  other  cataract  maybe 
taken.   In  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journ.  for  May, 
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808,  is  also  an  ingenious  paper,  defending.the  practice 
of  operating  when  only  one  eye  is  affected.  Another 
reason,  judiciously  assigned  by  Richter  (06s.  Chtrurg. 
fascic.  1),  for  disregarding  the  above  precept,  is,  that 
in  waiting  until  a  cataract  forms  in  the  Other  eye,  the 
existing  one,  which  is  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  in  the 
most  favourable  state  for  the  operation,  may  so'on 
change  so  much  for  the  worse  (for  instance,  it  may' 
contract  such  adhesions  to  the  iris),  as  either  to  de- 
stroy all  prospect  of  relief,  or,  at  most,  afford  but  a 
very  precarious  and  discouraging  one.  The  length  of 
time  necessary  to  wait  is  also  uncertain  and  tedious. 
I  once  saw  a  man  in  'St.-  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who 
had  had  a  cataract  in  one  eye  fifteen  years,  during 
all  which  time  the  other  continued  quite  sound;  and 
another  case  of  twenty  years'  standing  has  lately  been 
communicated  to  me.  It  is  right  to  state,  that  Richter 
latterly  inculcated  a  contrary  opinion  to  what^he  for- 
merly espoused,  yet  without  specifying  the  particular 
facts  which  induced  him  to  revoke  his  former  senti- 
ments. The  principal  reason  stated  by  him  is,  that 
the  patient  not  only  does  not  see  much  more  acutely 
with  the  two  eyes  after  the  operation,  than  with  one 
before  it,  but  he  frequently  sees  more  confusedly,  be- 
cause the  eye  that  has  been  operated  on  cannot  see 
well  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  which  perhaps  the 
sound  one  does  not  require. — (Awfangsgrunde  der 
Wundarzn.  Dritter.  b.  3,  p.  199.) 

When  t  remember  that  no  cases  are  adduced  by  this 
author  to  contradict  the  rationality  of  his  former  sen- 
timents ;  when  I  also  reflect  upon  the  facts  recorded 
by  Maitre-Jan,  St.  Ives,  and  Wenzel ;  when  I  contem- 
plate that  Callisen  mentions,  as.  the  feeble  ground  of 
his  adopting  the  common  opinion,  that  in  one  single 
instance  of  this  description  he  was  unsuccessful,  with- 
out particularizing  from  what  immediate  cause  the 
failure  arose  ;  there  appears  to  my  mind  strong  cause 
to  believe  that  the  advice  not  to  operate  when  there  is 
only  one  cataract,  and  the  other  eye  is  perfect,  is  at 
least  a  subject  which  merits  farther  investigation. 
Warner's  objection  is  similar  to  that  specified  by  Kich- 
ter :  he  writes,  "  the  eye  from  which  the  crystalline 
lens  is  removed  cannot  be  restored  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection at  all  equal  to  that  of  the  sound  eye,  without 
the  assistance  of  a  convex  glas"  {Descriplicn  of  the 
Human  Eye,  and  its  Diseases,  p.  85) ;  but  is  not  the 
power  of  using  both  eyes  at  the  same  time,  even  with 
the  inconvenience  of  being  necessitated  to  employ  a 
glass  for  the  purpose,  preferable  lo  being  blind  of  one  ? 
The  cases  quoted,  ai  all  events,  prove,  that  confusion 
in  vision  is  not  always  the  result  of  the  Brattice : 
whether  the  fact  is  concordant  with  the  modem  theory 
of  vision  is  entirely  another  consideration  ;  if  it  should 
be  found  incompatible  with  it,  we  must  infer  that  our 
knowledge  of  optics  still  continues  imperfect;  not  that 
such  well-attested  examples,  as  some  alluded  to,  are 
unworthy  of  belief. 

When  there  is  a  fully  formed  cataract  in  one  eye, 
and  vision  is  retained  in  the  other,  Mr.  Travers  thinks 
the  postponement  of  the  operation  wrong.  "  I  am  sa- 
tisfied (says  he)  that  the  cataractous  eye,  if  it  becomes 
the  subject  of  an  accidental  inflammation,  is  strongly 
disposed  to  go  into  amaurosis ;  and,  farther,  that  the 
retina  loses  its. vigour  by  the  permanent  exclusion  of 
light.  I  speak  from  repeated  observation  of  the  fact. 
The  objection  to  the.  operation -on  the  ground  of  incon- 
venience, arising  from  the  difference  of  focus  of  the 
two  eyes,  when  one  only  is  the  subject  of  disease,  is 
trivial;  and  a  consideration  altogether  subordinate: 
such  a  defect  may  always  be  remedied  by  glasses,  pro- 
perly adjusted.  In  several  cases  of  amaurosis  ensuing 
upon  cataract,  I  have  been  disposed  to  regard  the 
change  in  consistence  and  volume,  of  the  lens,  as  pro- 
ductive- of  a  destroying  inflammation ;  in  others,  of  a 
partial  absorption;  of  the  vitreous  humour."— {Synop- 
sis of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p. 

For  some  decided  information  on  the  foregoing  inte- 
resting question,  I  have  referred  to  «Beer ;  hut  he  seems- 
not  to  have  entered  into  its  consideration  at.  all.  The 
only  instance  in  which  he  approaches  the  subject  is, 
when  he  notices  the^usioin  of  covering  the  eye,  which 
yet  possesses  more  or  less  vision,  when  the  other  alone 
has  a  cataract  in  a  fit  state  for  an  operation.— {Lehre 
von  den  Augenkr:  b.  2,'  p.  351. > 

The  reason  which  has  induced  me  to  allot  so  much 
space  far  the  consideration  of  the  question,  whether 
an  operation  should  beundertaken  when  only.one  eye 
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Is  affected,  is  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  de- 
cision made  about  it.  Were  I  to  judge  only  from  what 
has  been  said  by  writers,  I  should  be  confident  that  a 
determination  in  the  negative  must  be  erroneous ;  but 
when  I  know  that  my  experienced  and  judicious  friend 
Mr.  Lawrence  joins  in  "the  belief  that  the  practice  i» 
rjot  productive  of  advantage,  the  only  inference  tyhich 
1  venture  to  make  is,  that,  the  subject  deserves  far- 
ther experiment. 

Mr.  Guthrie  even  declares,  that  he  has  met  with 
several  "  cases  iit  which  great  ipconv'enience  was  sus- 
tained from  the  confusion  of  vision  caused  by  a  suc- 
cessful operation  ;"  add  in  one  instance,  the  patient 
actually  wished  him  to  destroy  the  sight  gained  by  las 
operation.  He  therefore  joins  in  the  opinion-  tha(  the 
operation  should  not  be  attempted  on  one  eye  while 
the  other  is  sound.— (Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eve  v 
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'Oi\  the.  other  hand,,  however,  we  have  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  a  gentleman  whose  observa- 
tions appear  to  be  deduced  from,. considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  ophthalmic  hospital  at  Chatham.  Head- 
mits  that  a  slight  degree  of  double  vision  does  occur 
for  a  short  time  after  the  lens  has  been  extracted.  In 
cases  where  the  dens  was  broken  up,  however,  this 
casual  imperfection  did  not  occur,  as, 'before  the  lens 
was  absorbed,  the  eye  became  accustomed  to  its'  pri- 
vation. "  The  following  (says  he)  weTe  the  remarks 
I  made  on  the  cases  in  which  extraction  was  per- 
formed. ..  Three  saw  objects  double  when  the  bandagi 
was  first  removed,  and  tot  nearly  twenty-lbur  hours; 
and  then  singly.  Two  saw  double  for  about  flute 
hours ;  and  one  of  them,  two  days  afterward,  upoiv 
being  surprised,  and  opening  his  eyelids  suddenly,  ex- 
perienced for  a  few  seconds  the  same  imperfection.  A 
sixth  saw  constantly  double  for  four  days,  and  after 
that  as  distinctly,  as  ever,  he  did  ;  and  the  other  three 
cases,  as  aboye  remarked,  always  single."— (ESm. 
Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  No.  74,  p.  14.)  On  th» 
whole,  I  consider  this  question,  which  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one  in  practice,. by  no  means  decidedly  settled; 
and  as  far  as  the  evidence  of  various, writers  upon  It 
extends,  I  think  those  who  are  in  favour  of  operating 
upon  a  cataract,  though  the  other  eye  is  Sound,  have 
the  best  of  4he  argument, 

When  there  are  cataracts  in  both  eyes,  most  authors 
are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  reason  why  one  should 
not  be  operated  upon  immediately  after  tho  other.  As, 
I  however,  the  ophthalmy  is  likely,  to  be  more  severe, 
c&teris  paribus,  when  both  eyes  are  operated  upon  at 
i  the  Same  time,  Scarpa,  who  gives  the  preference  to  the 
needle,  disapproves  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
assures  us,  that  in  patients  with  cataracts  in  both 
eyes,  his  experience  has  taught  him,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  advantageous  to  operate  upon  one  immediately 
after  the  other;  but  that  it  is  better  to  wait  till  one  eye 
is  well,  before  any  attempt  is  made  upon  the  other.— 
{Saggio  di  Osservazwni,  A  c.  p.  255.) 

0n  tn's  point,  the  following  is  Beer's  sentiment  :— 
when  cataracts  are  completely  formed  in  both  eyes, 
the  patient  willing,  and  every  thing  promises  a  favour- 
able result,  both  eyes  may  be  operated  upon  at  the  same 
time.  On  the  contrary,  when  any  circumstances  are  pre- 
sent which  render  the  event  of  the  operation  very 
doubtful,  it  is  most  advisable  to  make  the  al  tempt  only  on 
one  eye,  even  though  the  patient  absolutely  wish  more 
to  be  done,  so  that  if  the  first  operation  should  fail,  but 
the  complication  of  this  cataract  afterward  change 
considerably  to  the  advantage  of  the  patient,  one  eye 
would  still  be  left  for  a  second  more  favourable  at- 
tempt.— 'Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p  350  ) 

With  regard  to  this  question,  I  should  say,  with  Mr 
Guthrie,  that  if  I  were  the  patient  myself,  I  shoidd  al- 
ways prefer  to  have  the  operation  done  only  on  one 
eye  in  the  first  instance. 

■  Some  .years  ago,  it  was  the  common  doetrine,  that  no 
operation  should  be  undertaken -for  a  cataract  before 
the  patient  had  attained  theage.of  docility  and  reason, 
and  in  a  point .of  view  abstractedly  surgical,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  rectitude  of  such  advice  ;  but  when 
it  is  farther  considered'  hoJV  essential  sight  is  to  theac- 
quiremen  of  education;  that  youth  if  the  condition 
best  adapted  for  this  indispensable  pursuit :  that  when 
the  child's  head  .s  steadily  fixed,  the  needle  admits  of 
bemg  employed  ;  that  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  this 
object  can  most  effectually  be  accomplished ;  that  wbea 
the  operation  is  delayed,  the  cataract  may  acquire  adhe- 
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mons;  that  persons  have  not  only  had  cataracts  suc- 
cessfully depressed  or  broken,  a?  a  very  early  age,  but 
with  the  assistance  of  a  speculum  oculi,  have  even 
had  ,  them  extracted  (see  Ware's  note,  p.  90,  of  Wen- 
qej?s  treatise),  which  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  a  far  more  difficult  process ;  and  that  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  in  a  young  subject,  is  nearly  as  largo  as  in 
an  adult  {Warner's  Description  of  the  Human  Eye, 
and  its  Diseases,  p.  34) ;  I  cannot-  help  thinking,  with 
Mr.  Lucas,  that  after  a  child  ife  old  enough  to  bear  an 
,  operation,  the  attempt  to  cure  a  cataract  with  the  needle 
may  be  proper  at  any  age.   Surgeons  do  not  refuse  to 
operate  for  the  hare-lip  as  early  as-  two.  years  of  age 
or  eyen  earjier  -t  they  dp  not  wait  for  docility  and  rea- 
son in  the  patient,  to  make  him  manageable,  and  sen- 
sible of  the  propriety  of  submitting  quietly  to -the  per- 
formance of  the  operation  ;  they  render  hjm  tractable 
by  force,  and  t,hus  they  wisely  succeed  in  making,  per- 
haps with  more  certainty  than  reliance  upon  the  forti- 
tude of  any  human  being  would  afford,  a  verv  precise 
incision,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  operation  demands  • 
and  why  should  they  refuse  to  attempt  the  cure  of  ca- 
taracts in  children,  when  the  motives  are  more  urgent 
and  it  is  equally  in  the  power  of  art  to  substitute 
means  quite  as  effectual  as  docility  and  reason  in  sur- 
gical patients?    What  experienced  operator  would 
trust  to  these  qualities,  when  he  undertakes  any  ^rand 
aeration,  even  on  the  mostrational  and  firm  adult?— 
((,nt/.cul  Reflections  on  the  Cataract,  1805  ) 

Of  late  ycars,.the  attention  of  surgeons  has  been  much 
drawn  to  the  subect  of  operating  on  the  cataracts  of  chil- 
dren and  the  propriety  of  the.practice  seems  to  be  now 
firmly  fixed  on  the  basis  of>xperience.  it  is  even  ascer- 
tained that  the  needle  may  be  successfully  employed  on 
children  of  the  most  tender  age.  Th«  late  Mr.  Saunders, 
surgeon  to  the  Loudon  Infirmary  for  curing  diseases  of 
the  eye,  may  be  said  to  have  had  the  principal  share 
in  promoting  the  adoption  of  this  important  improve- 
ment,. His  practice  confirmed  what  reasoti  had  lone 
agoruade i  probable,  and  the  judgment,  tenderness,  and 
skill  with  which  he  operated  on  the  eyes  of  infants, 
*s  well  as  those  of  adults,  were  followed  by  a  de- 
gfep  Of  success  which  had  never  been  previously  wit- 
nessed, and.  which  infused  quite  a  new  spirit  into  this 
most  interesting  branch  of  surgery.  Subjects  from 
eighteen  months  to  four  years  old  received  most  be  le- 
nt from  Mr.  Saunders's  operations;  and,  if  any  inter- 
mediate time  be  selected,  Dr.  Farre  (the  editor  of  this 
gentleman  s  publication)  is  inclined  to  recommend  the 
age  of  two  years.  '.'  The  parte  have  then  attained  a  de- 
•  gree  of  resistance  which  enables  the  surgeon  to  operate 
with  greater  precision  than  at  an  earlier  period ;  vet 
t^e  capsule  has  not  become  .so  tough  and  flexible  as  it 

Xti  \late£  *T10d'  after  tne  lens  nas  been  more  com- 
pletely absorbed.  . 

,1,!IUtJt"S,is  I10t,  thu  neatest,  although  a  consider-' 

whtch  ^fnT  ?  Katl  6arly  °Peration  '  for>  in  cas<*  in 
wluch  the  patient  has  no  perception  of  external  objects, 
tde  muscles  acquire  such  an  irfveterate  habit  of  rolling 
tne  eye,  that,tfor-a  very  long,  time  after  the  pupil  has 
by  a,n  "Juration,  no  voluntary  effort  can 
control  this  irregular  motion,  nor  direct  the  eye  to  ob- 
jects with  sufficient  precision  for  the  purpose  (.[  distinct 
fi«r;  Theretina,too,byaPla^commo^toa 
erciled £l«  a"  ammal  b0dy>  for  want  of  hemS  ex- 
S  rurtd  at^hP°Wer-  &  sensib"ity,  in  many  of  the. 
not  beTmnaJpi  aSes  °[/<™  year*  and  under,  could 
from  ut  r  hmd „?  chj'dren. who  had  enjoyed  vision 
sense  wa^w  f  ?gbi  years'  or' even .  earlier,  the 
more  dul?-  and TY  fssactive;  at  twelve  it  was  still 
was  eene^lv i  °™  "10  lge  oC  fifteen  and  upwards*  it 
perceK ToMi^  lmPerf%>  and  sometimes  the  mere 
donoraDblv  tof?Lremam?d-  •But  tnese  observations 
The  centre  nf  .h^ .    con«Sultal  cataracts  in  which  only 

rxercised  hv  £  lrane!,arent,;  for  in  those  the  retina  is 
of  «  er^al  ^hi^f,0?^0"'  althou^  an  ™P<*fc«  one, 
d  reci  t^  ii„bf3l3' the  motl?ns  of  «>e -muscles  which 
lens  does  not  tSf°qatet'  an*ai1  absorption  of  the 
he  disease  L  P'ace  1  therefore,  in  this  variety  of 
ITrnt^nT^T?^' favn,,r  of  an  ear'y  operation 
able  L  fh^  n,  medlCll  83  a  moral  one- it"is  prefer- 
able for  thepurposes  of  education  and  enjoyment  •'— 
founders  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eue  v  5/155  \ 
pretntlf  E  l™^'  ^  ^  surgeons'p  rtie 
fn™  dn!u haVe  bueo"ie./Alous  advocates  for  operat- 
ing upon  the  cataracts  of  children    Evenjttr.  Ware, 
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before  his  death,  strongly  recommenden  the  use  of  the- 
needle  in  the  congenital  cataract  of  infants  and  children 
If  is  mode  of  operating  I  shall  hereafter  notice.  The  late 
Mr.  Gibson  of  Manchester,  likewise  urged  the  propri- 
ety of  couching  young  subjects,  and  fixed  on  the  age  of 
six  months  as  preferable  to  that  of  two  years.  "  What- 
ever objections  (says  he)  have  been  urged  against  the 
safe  and  effectual  use  of  the'couching-needlein  infants  ' 
have  always  appeared  to  me  so  slight,  and  so  easily 
surmountable,  that  without  inquiring  particularly  into, 
the  real  state  of  the  question,  I  have  long  concluded 
that  the  same  motives  which  would  induce  an  operator 
to  couch  a  cataract  at  any  period  of  adult  life,  would 
equally  lead  him  to  perform  that  Operation  at  any  ear 
lier  period  when  a  cataract  existed.  Acting  upon  this 
presumption,  J  have  operated  upon  children  of  all  ages 
/or  ten  years  past»-(See  EdiH. ,  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  394.) 

Mr.  Gibson's  paper  being  dated  June,  1811,  weareiof 
course  given  to  understand,  that  he  pursued  thispractics 
from  the  year  1801,  and  he  asserts  that  his  experience 
nad  embraced  a  considerable  number  of  cases 

In  performing  the  operation  of  couching  infants,  it 
lias  always  appeared  to  me  (says  this  gentleman),  tha, 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  restoring  vision  at  sv- 
early  a  period,  are  .  so  important  a?  to  bear  down  anv 
obstacles  which  may  occasionally  be  opposed  to  the  safe 
use  of  the  needle.  Even  the  risk  of  deranging  the 
figure  oi  the  pupil  'forms  no  solid  objection  to  its  use. 
and  may  always  be  avoided  by  steadiness  and  good 
management.  Should  even  a  slight  change  in  its  slure 
be  produced,  it  is  seldom  in  the  least  detrimental™  dis- 
tinct vision,  and  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  blemish 
in  the  eye  of  any  one ;  except  perhaps  in  that  of  a  geo 
metrician,  who  may  easily  reconcile  to  himself  the  pre 
sence  of  an  oval  opening,  where  one  of  a  circular  form 
should  exist.  It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  if  an 
operator  cannot  depend  upon  his  management  of  the 
eye,  so  as  to  render  it  steady  by  the  introduction  of  the 
couchmg-needle,  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  a  speculum  to  restrain  its  motions. 

The  following  observations  will  apply  principally  to 
infants  under  twenty  months  old.    The  advantages, 
i  which  an  operator  possesses  in  operating  upon  a  child 
|  ol  this  age,  as  compared  with  a  child  of  three  years  old 
or  upwards,  are  important.   An  infant  is  not  conscious 
of  the  operation  intended:  it  is  free  from  the  fears 
created  by  imagination,  and  can  oppose  very  feeble  re- 
sistance to  the  means  employed  to  secure  it  with  stea- 
diness.  At  an  early  age  it  has  not  acquired  the  power 
of  retracting  the  eye  deep  in  the  socket,  so  that  the 
r°2  °r  has  a  wavs  a  gcod  prospect  of  introducing  the 
f nnftv  gT-¥.heale  WJ.'h  ease  by  matching  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity.   The  eye  has  not  at  this  time  acquired  the  un- 
steady rolling  motion  which,  after  a  few. years,  is  so- 
common  and  remarkable  in  children  born  blind,  or  re-  - 
duced  to  that  state  soon  after  birth.    So  that  this  impe- 
diment to  the  easy  introduetioB  of  the  needle  does  not  ex- 
ist in  infants  a  few  months  old.   The  operator  also  has  it 
in  his  power  to  administer  a  dose  of  opium,  sufficient  to 
render  the  steps  necessary  to  expose  the  eye  almost  en- 
tirely disregarded  by  his  patient.  With  respect  to  the  state 
of  the  eye  itself,  but  particularly  that  of  the  cataract, 
this  is  more  favourable  for  the  operation  than  at  any 
future  period  of  life.    In  infants,  the  cataract  is  gene- 
rally fluid,  and  merely  requires  the  free  rupture  of  its 
containing  capsule,  which  is  in  that  case  generally 
opaque.    The  capsule,  however,  is  tender  and  easily  1 
removed  by  the  needle,  so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  suf- 
ficiently large  for  the  admission  oflight.    The  milky 
fluid  which  escapes  from  the  capsule  is  soon  removed 
*>y  absorption.   If,  on  the  other  hand  (says  Mr.  Gibson), 
the  cataract  should  be  soft,  it  is  generally  of  so  pulpy  a 
softness  that  the  free  laceration  of  the  anterior  part  of 
its  capsule,  and  the  consequent  admission  of  the  aque,-, 
ous  humour,  ensure  its  speedy  dissolution,  and  disap- 
pearance, without  the  necessity  of  a  second  operation 
Should  the  cataract  happen  to  be  hard,  there  will  be,no  ' 
more  difficulty  in  depressing  it  than  in  an  adult. 

The  advantages  (says  Mr.  Gibson)  which  an  operator 
will  possess,  when  he  attempts  the  removal  of  a  cata 
yact  in  a  child  of  a  few  moatjis  old,  are  peculiar  to  that 
period.  '  In  proportion  as  tip  age  of  the  patient  advances 
until  he  arrives  at  the  ag«  of  discretion,  and  ean  gsti- 
mate,  in  some  measure,  the  value  of  sight  by  feeling  its 
loss,  the  difficulties  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  couching-' 
needle  increase^  His  fears  of  tlje  operatien,  the  unstea* 
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diness  of  the  eye,  and  his  power  of  retracting  it  within 
the  orbit,  present  considerable,  but  not  insuperable  ob- 
•tacles :  such,  however,  as  every  surgeon  would  wil- 
lingly dispense  with,  if  he  had  it  in  his  power , 

Before  an  operation  at  an  early  age  is  recommended, 
the  practitioner  ought  (as  at  any  other  age)  to  ascertain 
that  the  cataract  is  not  complicated  with  a  delect  rve 
state  of  the  retina,  or  With  a  complete  amaurosis.  Such 
cases  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Some  years  ago,  I 
uecollect  to  have  seen  five  or  six  children,  the  lamilies 
of  two  sisters;  who  were  all  totally  blind,  and  in  an  idio- 
tic state,  With  cataracts  accompanied  by  amaurosis.  — 
(Gibson,  op.  et  loco  cit.) 

1  find  also  in  this  gentleman's  paper  same  arguments 
which  .have  been  repeated  in  Mr.  Saunders  s  work. 
"Few  practitioners,  at  all  conversant  with  cases  ol 
blindness  from  birth,  will  deny  that  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  eye  may  Jose  a  considerable  part  of  its  ori- 
ginal powers,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  ltshaving 
so  long  remained  a  passive  organ.  Hence,  probably,  U 
happens,  that  income  cases  of  congenital  cataract,  tne 
only  benefit  conferred  on  the  patient  by  an  operation  is 
thatof  .enabling  him  to  find  his  way  in  an  awkward  man- 
ner, and  to  discriminate  the  more  vivid  colours.  Such  pa- 
tients have  never  been  able  to  discern  small  objects,  or 
to  judge,  in  any  useful  degree,  of  fiuure  or  magnitude  : 
I  am  well  aware,  however,"  says  Mr.  Gibson,  "  that  in 
some  rare  instances,  such  a  defective  state  of  tne  eye 
exists  from  birth.        •.  *  ,  J  v 

Another  circumstance  which  must  have  attracted  me 
attention  of  oculists  is,  that  in  a  few  years,  the  eye  ot 
a  patient  born  blind  admires  a  restless  and  rolling  mo- 
tion, which  is  at  lehzth  so  firmly  established  by  habit, 
that  he  has  little  control  over  it.  This  motion  unfortu- 
nately continues  for  a  ■considerable  time  after  sight  has 
been  restored  to  such  a  person,  and  is  a  very  material 
obstacle  to  the  early  attainment  of  a  knowledge  or  the 
objects  of  vision.  He  cannot  fix  his  eye  steadily 
upon  one  point  for  a  moment,  and  the- inconvenience 
which  arises  from  this  unsteadiness  is,  to  such  a  per- 
son, occasionally  as  great  a  bar.  to  the  distinct  view  of 
an  object,  as  the  unsteady  motion  of  the  same  object 
would  be  to  one  whose  vision  is  perfect.  This  incon- 
venience any  one  can  appreciate,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
it  is  completely  avoided  by  restoring  sight  at  an  early 

3  As  a  motive  for  operating  on  infants,  Mr.  Gibson  also 
comments  on  the  loss  of  those  years  which  ought  to  be 
spent  in  education.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  394.  400.) 

Mr.  Guthrie  also  joins  in  recommending  the  cure  ot 
cataracts  in  children :  he  considers  the  period  of  denti- 
tion an  unseasonable  one  for  the  operation  ;  but  except- 
ing the  time  of  this  process,  if  the  child  be  healthy,  he 
thinks  it  qualified  for  the.  attempt  at  any  age,  reckoning 
from  that  of  six  months ;  and  that  "  even  if  the  opera- 
tion be  delayed  until  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year,- 
little  or  no  inconvenience  is  found  to  arise  from  it.'"— 
(Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  362.) 

When  once  it  is  decided  to  operate  upon  a  cataract, 
the  sooner  the  operations  generally  done  the  better, 
because  the  anxiety  of  the  patient  increases,  as  Beer 
says,  with  every  day,  nay,  with  every  hour.  Just  be- 
fore the  operation,  care  must  bp,  taken  not  to  let  the  pa- 
tient eat  a  great  deal,  nor  load  his  stomach  with  sub- 
stances difficult  or  digestion  j  and  if  the  stomach  and 
bowels  should  already  be  disordered  by  what  they  con- 
1  tainj  their  contents  ought  to  be  carefully  removed  pre- 
viously to  the  operation.  In  the  same  manner,  if  the 
surgeon  wish  to  keep  off  much  inflammation,  and  the 
oatiernt  should  be  constipated,  this  state  must  be  obvi- 
ated by  suitable  medicines.  And,  lastly,  when,  at  the 
request  of  the  patient  himself,  the  operation  is  deferred 
for  a 'few  days,  the  greatest  caution  must  be  used  not  to 
let  him  Expose  himself  to  any  causes  likely  to  bring  on 
catarrhal  or  rheumatic  complaints. -(Beer,  *.  2,  p.  344.) 
The  following  advice,  delivered  by  Scarpa,  with  respect 
to  the  preparation  of  patients  for  operations  on  the  eye 
with  the  needle  is  valuable  :  In  ordinary  cases,  there  is 
not  the  least  occasion  for  any  preparatory  treatment 
previous  to  the  operation;  all  that  prudence  requires  is 
that  the  patient  should  abstain  from  animal  food  and 
fermented"  liquors  for  a  few  days  before  — ting  .o 
it,  and  should  take  one  dose  of  a  gentle  purgative ■  But 
this,  like  every  other  general  observation,  is  liable  to 
particular  exceptions.  Hypochondriacal  men,  hysteri- 
cal women,  and  patients  subject  to  affections  of  the 
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stomach  and  ifervous  system,  should  take ^ 
three  weeks  before  the  operat.on.tomc  bitu  r  mediune^ 


three  weens  ueiuic  «™   ->       .       iln  wi,h; 

particularly  the  infusion, of  quas s ft cither  v  or  with 
out  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  ether  to  each  dose  or  in 
nth.  r  cises  3  i  of  Peruvian  bark,  with  i>J.  ot  vaienan, 

ticular  benefit.  It  is  observed  by  tlx  most  accurate, 
writers  upon  this  subject,  that  in, such  persons  the 
rympto.ns  consequent  to  operations  upon  the  eyes  are 
o  ten  much  more  violent  than  in  common  cases;  and « 
therefore  seems  proper  to  eudeavour  previously  to  me- 
liorate their  constitutions.  When  the  patient  «  timid, 
it.is  advisable  to  give  him,  half  an  hour  before  the  time 
of  operatipg,  about  fifteen  drops  of  the  tinctura  opn, 
with  a  little  wine.  ... 

Some  patients,  besides  being  afflicted  with  cataracts, 
have  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  swollen  and  gummy,  with 
relaxation  and  chronic  redness  of  the :  conjunctiva.  •  in 
this  case  before  undertaking  to  couch,  it  is  advisable 
to  apply  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  to  keep 
it  open  for  two  or  three  weeks,  by  means  of  the  savin 
cerate  and  to  insinuate,  every  morning  and  evening, 
between  the  palpebral  and1  globe  of  the  eye,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  following  ointment,  the  strength  6f  • 
which  is  to-be  gradually  increased:  B-  Ungucnfi  hy. 
draro-yri  nitratis  j  iv.  Adipis  suillae  3  viij.  Olei  oliva; 
3  iji  When  this  ointment  does  not  produce  the  desired  » 
effect,  an  ointment  recommended  by  Janin  (AUmMrte 
sur  CiVil)  should  be  substituted :  it  consists  of  =ss  of 
hog's  lard.  3  ij.  of  prepared  tutty,  3  ij.  of  Annemai. 
and  3  j.  of  the  white  precipitate  of  mercury.  A  first, 
care  should  be  taken  to  use  ft  lowered  with  twice  ot 
thrice  its  quantity  of  lard.  In  the  daytime,  a  collyrium, 
composed  or  $  iv.  of  rose-water.  3  ss.  of  the  mucilage  of 
quince  seeds,  and  gr  v.  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  may 
also  be  frequently  used  with  considerable  advantage,. 
Bv  such  means,  the  morbid  secretion  from  the  Meibo- 
mian glands,  and  membranous  lining  or  the  eyelids/ 
will  be  checked,  and  the  due  action  of  the  vessels  and 
natural  flexibility  of  the  eyelids  restored.- (Saggiodi 
Osservazinni,  <S-c.  sulle  principali  malaltie  degli  ouhi,  % 
Venez.  1802.)  \   ,  _ 

There  are  three  different  operations  practised  for.  . 
the  cure  of  cataracts,  viz.  one  termed  couching,  or  de- 
pression, of  which  the  method  called  'rechnation  is  a 
modification,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained ;  another 
named  extraction  ;  and.  a  third  denominated  kera- 
tonyxis,  which  consists  in  puncturing  the  cornea  with 
a  needle,  the  point  of  which  is  to  be  conveyed  through 
the  pupil,  so  as  to  reach  the  cataract,  which  is  to  be 
gently  broken  into  fragments.  Asf  Beer  observes,  each 
of  these  modes  has,  in  particular  cases,  manifest  ad- 
vantages over  the  other  two  ;  but  no  single  method 
will  ever  be  exclusively  preferred,  and  invariably  fol- 
lowed, by  any  man  of  experience  or  judgment.  In  every 
operation  for  a  cataract,  the  position  of  the  patient,  as- 
sistants, and  surgeon  is  of  great  importance.  In  order 
to  enable  the  assistant,  who  stands  behind  the  patient, 
to  be  conveniently  near  the  head  of  the  latter,  Beer 
prefers  letting  the  patient  sit  on  a  stool  which  has  no 
back.    However,  as  I  shall  presently  notice,  some  emi- 
nent surgeons  have  urged  good  reasons  in  favour  ol 
employing  a  chair  which  is  completely  perpendicular. 
When  the  left  eye  is  to  be  operated  upon,  the  same 
assistant  is  to  apply  his  right  hand  under  the  patient  s 
chin,  and  press  the  head  of  the  latter  against  his 
breast,  at  the  same  time  that  he  inclines  it  and  himself 
more  or  less  forwards  towards  the  operator,  who  sits 
upon  rather  a  high' stool,  in  front  of  the  patient.  In 
this  country,  a  music-stool  is  commonly  prererred,  tho 
height  of  which  can  be  regulated  in  a  moment,  by 
simply  turning  the  seat  round  to  the  light  or  left, 
whereby  the  screw,  *with  which  it  is  connected,  is 
made  to  rise  or  descend,  as  may  be  found  most  desira- 
ble.  The  same  assistant  llien  places  his  left  hand  flat 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  patient's  forehead,  with  the 
points  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  somewhat  undor 
the  edge  of  the  upper  eycliff;  and,  with  the  fore-fiugcr,' 
he  is  now  to  raise  the  edge  of  this  eyelid  as  much  as 
possible,  following  ,that  finger  immediately  with  the 
middle  one,  so  as  to  fix  tho  eyelid  with  greater  cer- 
tainty:  The  ends  of  these  fingers,  however,  .must  be 
so  applied  as  not  to  touch  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  the 
slightest  manner,  much  less  make  any  pressure  upon 
it,  yet  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  eyeball  and  cornea 
may  be  gently  resisted  by  them,  when  the  eye  rolls 
upwards  away  from  the  instrument  about  to  be  intro- ' 
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duced,  whereby  this  position,  which  is  extremely  in 
convenient  to  the  operator,  may  be  immediately  recti- 
fied. The  patient  dtiouid  also  sit  obliquely  opposite  a 
clear  windowj  so  that  a  sufficient  light  may  fall  ob- 
liquely upon  the  eyes,  without  any  rays  being  jeflected 
to  the  cornea,  and  becoming  a  hindrance  to  the  ope- 
rator. Nor  should  light  from  any  other  quarter  he 
ever  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  eyes.  The  surgeon 
should  sit  in  front  of  the  patient,  whose  head  ought  to 
4>e  directly  opposite  the  operator's  breast,  whereby  the 
latter  will  be  enabled  to  see  from  above*  with  the' 
greatest  correctness,  every  tn-fng  in  the  eye  -  during 
-the  operation,  and  will  not  be  under  the  necessityof 
raising  his' arms  too  considerably.  Supposing  it  'to  be 
the  left  eye  which  is  tp  be  operated  upon,  he  next  ef- 
fectually draws  down  the  lower  eyelid  with  the  left 
fore-finger,  the  eiifl.of  which  rhaetrbe  placed  over  the 
edge  of  the  eyelid,  tbw aids  the  globe  of  the  eye-  The 
middle  finger  is  then  to  be  applied  in  a  similar  way 
over  the  caruncula  Vachrymalis. "  The  operator  now 
takes  in  his  right  hand  the  requisite-instrument  for  the 
operation,  vi^.  the  needle  or  knife,  which  is  to  be  held 
like  a  pen,  between  /he-thumb  and  the  fore  and  'middle 
fingers.  {}y  this  particular  arrangement  of  the  fingers 
of  the  assistant  and  operator,  which,  indeed,  is -partly 
ineffectual  .wfiere  the  fissure  of:the" eyelids  is  vefv  nar- 
rowj  /and  the  eyeball  is  diminutive  and  sunk  iht  the 
orbit,  the  restless  eye  of  the  tirnid  patient  is  fixed  ;  for 
a  point  of  the  finger  is  disposed  on  every  side  to 
which  the  eye  can  possiblyTurn  away  from  th&-  in- 
strument about  to  be  introduced,  and  when  the  cornea 
is  gently  touched  with  the  extremity  of  the.  finger,  the 
wrong  position  which  the  eye  is  about  to  take  is  im* 
mediately  prevented.  Tlfis  method  of  fixing  the  eye, 
s;ays  Beer,  is  not  merely  indispensable  for  young  ope- 
rators, but  is  the '  only  perfectly  unobjectionable  one 
which  can  be  erhployea  on  this  delicate  organ;  since 
all  mechanical  inventions  for  this 'purpose,  like  the 
speculum  oculi,  which  keeps  the  eye  steady  by  con- 
siderable pressure,  or  other  contrivances,  like  Rum- 
pelt's  instrument',  which  doe,s  the-  same  thing  by  means 
of  a  short  pointed  instrumen'  attached  to  a  kind  of 
thimble,  and  with  which'the  sclerotica  is  pierced  and 
held  motionless;  are  found  by,  experience:  to  be  worse 
'than  useless.  And,  as  a  proof  of  this  fact,  Beer  ad- 
verts to  the  numerous  patients  who  come  out  of  the 
hands  of  such  operators  as  employ  these  instruments, 
with  a  more  or  less  hurtful  loss  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour, and  other  ill  consequences  ;  a  statement  which 
nearly  agrees  with  the  observations  of  Wenzel  and 
Ware. 

While  the  late  Mr.  Ware  coincided  with  Wenzel 
and  Beer,  respecting  the  general  objections  to  specula, 
he  remarks,  that  in  some  instances  of  children  born 
-with  cataracts,  he  had  been  obliged  to  fix  the  eye  with 
a  speculum;  without  the  aid  of  which,  he  found  it 
totally  impracticable  to  make  the  incision  through  the 
cornea  with  any  degree  of  precision  or  safety.  His 
speculum  was  an  oval  ring,  the  longest  diameter  of 
which  is  about  twice  as  long  as  the  diameter  of .  the 
cornea,  and  the  shortest  about  half  as  long  again  as 
this  tunic.  Annexed  to  the  upper  rim  of  the  specul  tun 
is  a  rest  or  shoulder,  to  support  the  tipper  eyelid,  and 
by  its  lower  rim  it  is  fixed  to  a  suitable  handle.  Beer 
entertained  no  higher  opinion  of  other  inventions,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  surgeons  to  operate  on  both 
eyes  with  the  right  hand;  for,  says- he,  the  right  eye 
should, always  be  operated  upon,  with,  the  left  hand, 
and  the  left  with  the  right,  and  he  who  cannot  learn-to 
be  equally  skilful  with  both  his  hands,  must  always 
remain  a  bungler.— (Lekre  von  dm  Ausenkr.  b.'2, 
p.  347-350.)  »  -      6  '  ' 

Mr.  Alexander,  whose  great  skill  in  operations  on 
the  eye  is  universally  acknowledged,  employs  no  as- 
sistant for  raising  the  upper  eyelid,  or  fixing  the  eye, 
which  objects  he  accomplishes  himself;  and  in  Ger- 
many, this  independent  mode  of  proceeding  has  been 
particularly  commended  by  Barth.— (Etw&s  iiber  die 
Ausziehung  des  grauen  Staare,  fur  den  geubt'en  Ope- 
rateur,8vo.  Wien?\W.) 

The  preceding  directions,  respecting  the  position  of 
the  assistant,  the  seats  for  the  patient  and  surgeon, 
and  the  mode  of  fixing  the  eye,  are  chiefly  those  of 
Professor  Beer.  Whether  these  instructions  are  in 
every  respect  better  than 'the  following,  which  com-- 
Dine  the  sentiments  of  some  other  writers  of  expe- 
dience, the  impartial  reader  must  judge  for  himself.' 
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The  patient  should  be  seated  rather  low,  opposite  a 
window  where  the  light  is  not  vivid,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  rays  may  fall  laterally  upon  the  eye 
about  to  be  couched.  The  other  eye,  whether  in  a 
healthy  or  diseased  state,  ought  always  to  be  closed, 
and  covered  with  a  handkerchief,  or  any  thing  con- 
venient for  the  purpose ;  for,  so  strong  is  the  sympathy 
between  the  two  organs,  that  the  motions  of  the  one 
constantly  produce  a  disturbance  of  the  other.  The 
vsurgeon  should  sit  upon  a  seat  rather  higher  than  that 
upon  which  the*  patient  is  placed  ;  and,  in  order  to  give 
his  hand  a  greater  degree  of  steadiness  in  the  various 
maneeuvres  of  the  operation,  he  will  find  it  useful  to 
place  his  elBow  upon  his  knee,  which',  must  be  suffi- 
ciently raised  for  this  purpose,  by^  a  stool  placed  Under 
'  the  fooft  The  chair  on  which  the  patient  sits  ought  to 
have  a  high  back,  against  whidh  his  head  may  be  so 
firmly  supported,  that  he  cannot  draw  it  backwards 
during  the  operation.  The, back  of  the  chair  must  not. 
slope  backwards,  as  that  of,  a  common  one,  but  be  . 
quite  perpendicular,  in  order  that  (he  patient's  head 
may  nor  be  too  distant'  from  the  surgeon's  breast. — 
(Richtefs  Ahfangsgr.  der  Wundartn.  p.  .207,  b.  3.) 

The  propriety  of  supporting  the  patient's  head  rather 
:ipon-the  hack  of  the  chair  on  which  he  sits,  than  upon 
art  assistant's  breast',  as  Blschoff  has  observed,  is 
founded  nporua.'co/is'deration,  that  the  least  motion  of 
the  assistant,  even  thai  necessarily  occasioned  by  re- 
spiration, causes,  also  a  synchronous  motion  of  the  part 
supported  on  his  breast,  which  cannot  fail  to  bel disad- 
vantageous, both  in  the  operation  of  extraction  and  of 
couching.  However,  asHhis  is  not  at  present  the  com- 
mon practice,  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  back  of 
the  cjiair  between  the  assistant  and  the  patient  may 
rtiore  than  counterbalance  the  circumstance  in  which 
it  seems  to  be  advantageous.  • 

In  certain  cases,  where  the  muscles  of  the  eye  and 
eyelids  are  incessantly  affected  with  spasm  ;  or  where 
the  eye  is  peculiarly  diminutive,  and  sunk,  as  it  were, 
in  the  orbit,  the  elevator  for  the  upper  eyelid,  invented 
by  Pellier,  and  approved  hy  Scarpa,  may  possibly  prove 
serviceable  :  in  young  subjects,  it  materially, facilitates 
the  operation. 

The  particular  sentiments  of  Wenzel  and  Ware,  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  fixing  the  eye,  will  be  farther  ex- 
plained in  the  description  of  the  extraction  of  the  cata- 
ract. 

OF  COUCHIN&,  OR  .DEPRESSION  OF  THE  CATARACT,  AND 
KKl  LI  NATION. 

The  operation  of  couching  was  once  supposed  to  con- 
sist altogether  in  removing  the  opaque  lens  out  of  the 
axis  of  vision,  by  means  of  a  meedle,  constructed  for 
the  purpose  ;  but  it  is  well  known  to  be  frequently  ef- 
fectual on  another  principle,  even  when  the  nature 
and  consistence  of  the  cataract  do  not  admit  of  the 
depnession  of  the  opaque  body.  Experience  fully 
proves,  that  the  diseased  lens,  when  broken  and  dis- 
turbed, with  the  needle,  and  especially  when  freely 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  th<i  aqueous  humour  by  a 
proper  laceration  of  its  capsule,  is  gradually  dissolved 
and  removed  by  the  action  of  the  absorbents. 

Indeed,  couching  now  means  a  variety  of  operation's; 
for  it  comprehends  not  merely  the  depression  of  th 
cataract,  not  simply,  its  displacement  in  any  direction 
whatsoever,  not  only  the  breaking -of  it  piecemeal  and 
theyushing  of  the  fragments  into  the  aqueous  humour. 
but  likewise  the  mere  disturbance  of  the  opaque  body. 
whereby  its  absorption  is  sometimes  affected,  without 
any  kind' of  depression  or.displaeement  of  it  at  all  with 
the  needle.  'When,  therefore,  the  merits  of  couching 
are  investigated-,,  it  is  necessary  to  define  precisely 
what  modification  of  it  is  meant,  and  for  what  parti- 
cular kind  of  -case  its  application  is  designed  ;  for  no 
surgeon  of  the  present  day  would  confine  himself  ex- 
clusively to  One  method  of  operating ;  and,  as  Mr 
Guthrie  has  remarked, "  In  considering  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  from  any  or  all  of  the  different  opera 
tions  for  cataract,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  recol- 
lect, that -no  individual  operation  is  applicable  to  every 
species  of  the  disease ;  that  each  kind  requires  an  ope- 
ration for  its  relief  or  cure,  sornetimes  of  a  particular 
nature,  and  differing  essentially  .from  that  which  ia 
found  most  advantageous  in  another.  To  collect 
then  all  the  objections  which  can  be  urged  against  any 
of  the  operations,  from  a  consideration  of  every  case 
of  cataract  to  which  it  is  and  is  not  applicable,  ia 
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merely  to  confuse  the  subject,  and  has  generally  been 
done  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  some  particular 
mode  of  proceeding,  rather  than  to  regulate  (hese  ope- 
rations by  the  general  principles  of  surgery."— (Opera- 
tive Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  365:)  In  this  respect,  the 
doctrines  of  Pott,  Calliseu,  Hey,  and  Scarpa-  are  un- 
doubtedly wrong,  though  their  sentiments  are  blended 
witb  many  valuable  and  important  truths.  Deer,  who 
"is  by  no  means  a  great  advocate  for  depression,  ad- 
mits its  utility  in  particular  cases.  It  is  easily  com- 
prehensible, says  he,  that  in  this  way  a  firm  and  large 
cataract  either  cannot  be  removed  without  injuring  the 
reting,  and  the  attachment  of  the  corpus  ciliare  to  the 
vitreous  .humour,  or  not  far  enough  to  prevent  the 
opaque  body  from  rising  again  at  tile  first  opportunity. 
Hence  the  former  complaints  about  the  frequent  re- 
turn of  the  cataract,  and  other  ilt  consequences,  unap» 
peaseable  vomiting,  suddenly  produced  amaurosis,  and 
severe  inflammation,  &c.  But  .while  Beer  acknow- 
ledges the  frequency  of  these  ill  effects  of  depression, 
he  condemns  the  universal  rejection  of  it,  attempted  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  unlimited  substitution  for  it 
of  reclination,  which  consists  in  applying  the  needle 
in  a  certain  manner  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cata- 
ract, and  depressing  the  opaque  body'  into  the  vitreous 
humour,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  front  surface  of  the 
cataract  is  now  the  upper  one,,its  back  surface  the 
lower  one,  its  upper  edge  backwards,  and  its  lower 
edge  forwards ;'  a  change  which,  Beer  sa"ys,  cannot  be 
made  Without  an  extensive  destruction  of  the  cells  of 
the  vitreous  humour.  Hence,  with  few  exceptious,  this 
author  thinks  the  common  mode  of  depression  should 
be  preferred. — (Lekre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  352.) 
And  in  this  sentiment  he  is  joined  by  Mr.  Travers, 
who  remarks,  fliat  the  real  objection  to  couching  is  the 
breaking  up  of  the  fine  texture  gf  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
by  the  forcible  depression  of  lie  lens.  "  Whether  it 
he  depressed  edgeways  or  breadthways,  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  result ;  it  must  still  occupy  a  breach  in 
the  cells' of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  must  derange  and 
disorder  that  delicate  texture  and  those  connected  with 
it.  A  slow,  insidious  inflammation,  marked  by  a  gra- 
dual developement  of  the  symptoms  of  disorganization, 
viz.  congestion  of  vessels,  turbid  humours,  flaccid  tu- 
nica, and  palsied  iris,  is  too  often  the  consequence. 
The  sight,  instead  of  improving  when  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  injury  are  passed  away,  remains  habit- 
ually weak  and  dim,  or  declines  and  fades  altogether. 
The  advocates  for  reclination  seem  to  forget,  that  the 
principle,  which  is  the  same  in  both  operations,  is  the 
real  ground  of  objection.  As  to  the  position  of. the  Jens, 
I  suspect  less  mischief  is  done  by  the  old  method  pf 
.depression,  as  less  force  is  required  to  break  a  space 
for  the  vertical  than  the  horizontal  lens,  provided  the 
depression  bo  carried  to  ho  greater  extent  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  clear  the  inferior  border  of  the  pupil." — 
{Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  318.) 

The  form  of  couchine-needles  should  vary  according 
to  the  object  designed  to  be  effected  by  the  operation. 
The  needle  used  by  the  late,.  Mr.  Hey,  that  recom- 
mended by  Scarpa,  and  another  employed  by  Beer,  are 
the  principal  ones. 

The  length  of  Mr.  lley's  needle  is  somewhat  less 
than  an  inch.  It  would  be  sufficiently  long  if  it  did  not 
exceed  seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  It  is  round,  except 
near  the  point,  where  it  is  made  fla,t,  by  grinding  two 
opposite  sides.  The  flat  part  is  ground  gradually  thin- 
ner to  the  extremity  of  the  needle,  wjiich  is  semicir- 
cular, and  ought  to  be  made  as  sharp  as  alancet.  The 
flat  part  extends  in  length  about  an  ejghth  of  an  inch, 
and  its  sides  are  parallel.  From  the  Y*rt  where  the 
needle  ceases  to  be  flat,  its  diameter  gradually  increases 
towards  the  handle.  The  flat  part  is  one-forlieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  part  which  is  nearest  the 
handle,  is  one-twentiethof  an  inch.  The  handle,  which 
is  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  is  made  of  light 
.wood,  stained  black.  It  is  octagonal,  and  has  alitlje. 
ivory  inlaid"  in  the  two  sidete  which  correspond  with 
the  edge  of  the  needle'. 

Mr.  Hey  describes  the  recommendations  of  this  in- 
strument in  the  following  terms : 

1.  "  It  is  only  half  the  length  of  the  common  needle; 
and  this  gives  the  operate*  a  greater  command  over 
the  motions  of  its  point,  in  removing  the  crystalline 
.  from  its  bed,  and  tearing  its  capsule.   It  rs  also  of 
.  some  consequence  that  the  operator,  should  know  how 
ftr  the  point  of  the  needle  has  penetrated  the  globe  of 


the  eye,  before  he  Iiub  an  opportunity  of  seeing  i 
through  the  pupil ;  as  it  ought  to  be  brought  forward, 
when  it  has  reached  the  axis  of  the  pupil.  Now  lie 
may  undoubtedly  form  a  better  judgment  respecting 
this  circumstance,  when  the  length  of  his  needle  docs 
not  much  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  eye,  than  when 
he  uses  one  of  the  ordinary  length,  winch  is  nearly  ' 
two  inches.  The  shortness  of  the  needle  is  peculiarly 
useful  when  the  capsule  Is  so  opaque  that  the  point 
'cannot  be  seen  through  the  pupil. 

•2.  As  this  needle  becomes  gradually  thicker  towards 
the  handle,  it  will  remain  fixed  in  that  part  of  the 
sclerotis,  to  which  the  operator  has  pushed  it,  while  ho 
employs  its  point  in  depressing  and  remoyang  the  cata- 
ract. But  the  spear-shaped  needle,  by  making  a  wound 
larger  in  diameter  than  that  part  of  the  instrument 
which  remains  in  the  scLerotis,  becomes  unsteady,  and 
is  with  difficulty  prevented  horn  sliding  forwards 
against  the  .ciliary  processes,  while  the  operator  is 
giving  it  those  motions  which  are  necessary  for  de- 
pressing the  cataract. 

On  the  .same  account  the  common  spear-shaped 
needle  may  suffer  some  of  the  vitreous  humour  to  es- 
cape during  the  operation,  whereby  the  iris  and  ciliary 
processes  would  be  somewhat  displaced  and  rendered 
flaccid ;  whereas-  the  needle  which  1  use,  making  >ut 
a  small  aperture  in  the  sclerotis,  and  filling  up  that 
aperture  completely  during  tne  operation,  no  portion  of 
the  vitreous  humour  can^flow  out  so  as  to  render  the 
iris  and  ciliary  processes  flaccid. 
,  3.  This  needle^  has  no  projecting  edges ;  but  the 
spear-shaped  needle,  having  two  sharp  edges,  which 
grew  gradually  broader  to  a  certain  distance  from  its 
point,  will  be  liable  to  wound  the-iris,  if  it  be  introduced 
too  near  the  ciliary  ligament,  with  its  edges  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  Besides,  in  whatever  manner  the 
needle  be  introduced,  one  of  its  sharp  edges  must  to- 
turned  towards  the  iris  in  the  act  of  depressing  the.  ca- 
taract; and  in  the  various  motions  which  arc  often 
necessary  in  this  operation,  the  ciliary  processes  are 
certainly  exposed  to  more  danger  than  when  a  needle 
is  used  which  has  no  projecting  edge. . 
"  4.  It  has  no  projecting  point.  In  the  use  of  V  espear- 
shaped  needle,  the  operator's  intention  is  to  bring  its 
broadest  part  over  the  centre  of  the  crystalline.  In  at* 
tempting,  to  do  this,  there  is  great  danger  of  carrying 
the  point  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  crystalline, 
and  catching  hold  of  the.ciliary'processes  or  their  in- 
vesting membrane,  the  membrana  nigra."  •  ,  1 
Mr.  Hey  asserts,  that  his  needle  will  pass  through 
the  sclerotis  with  ease ;  depress  a  firm  cataract  readily, 
and  break  down  the  texture  of  one  that  is  soft.  "  If 
the  operator  finds  it  of  use  to  bring  the  point  of  th« 
needle  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  (which  is 
often  the  case),  he  may  do  this  with  the  greatest  safety, 
for  the  edges  of  the  needle  will  not  wound  the  iris.  In 
short,  if  the  operator  in  the  use  of  \his  needle  does  but 
attend  properly  to  the  motion  of  its  point,  he  will  do 
no  avoidable  injury  to  the  eye,  and  this.caution  becomes 
the  less  embarrassing,  as  the  point,  does  not  project  be-  ' 
yond'that  part  of  the  needle  by  which  the  depression  is 
made,  lh6  extreme  part  of  the  needle  being  used  for 
this  purpose.*'— (i/ej/.) 

Scanpa  employs  a  very  slender  needle,  possessing 
sufficient  firmness  to  enter  the  eye  without  hazard  of 
breaking,  and  having -a-point  which  is  slightly  curved 
The  curved  extremity  of  the  needle  is  flat  upon  its  dor 
"sum  or  convexity,  sharp  at  its  edges,  and  han  a  con- 
cavity, constructed  with  two  oblique  surfaces,  forming 
in  the  middle  A  gentle  eminence,  that  is  continued 
along  to  the  very  point  of  the  instrument;  there  is  a 
mark  on  that  side  of  the,  handle  which  corret-pjnds  to 
the  convexity  of  the  poipt.  The  surgeons  of  the  Leeds 
Infirmary  have  had  one  advantage  in  the  needle,  which 
they  have  used  in  imitation  of  Baron  HiJmeT ;  I  mean, 
having  it  made  of  no  greater  length  than  the  purposes 
of  the  operation  demand.  A  couching-needle  is  suffi- 
ciently long  wJien  it  does  pot  exceed,  at  most,  an  inch 
in  length :  this  affords  the  operator  a  greater  command 
over  the  motions  of  the  point,  and  enables  him  to  judge 
more  accurately  how  far  it  has  penetrated  the  globe 
of  the  eye,  before  ho  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  * 
through  the  pupil.  When  Scarpa's  needle  is  preferred, 
it  shopld  therefore,  be  of  no  greater  length  than  the 
operation  requires.  The  needle  here  described  will 
penetrate  the  sclerotic  cgat  as  reSdily  as  any  straight,, 
one  of  the  same  diameter,  and  by  reason  of  its  slender 
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hew,  will  impabMhe  internal  structure  of  the  eye  less 
.in  iis  movements  than  commpn  couching- needles. 
When  cautiously  pushed  in  a  transverse  direction, 
till  its  point  has  reached' the  upper- part  of  the  opaque 
lens,  it  becpmes  situated  with  its  convexity  towards 
the  iris  and  its  point  in  the 'opposite  direction;  and, 
upon  the  least  pressure  being  made  with  its  conyex 
surface,  it  removes  the  cataract  a  little  downwards,  by 
which  a  space  is  afforded  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pupil, 
between  the  cataract  and  ciliary, processes,  through 
which  the  instrument  rriay  be  safely  conveyed  in  front 
of  the  opaque*body  and  itfi  capsule,  which  it  is  prudent 
to  lacerate  in  the«  operation.  In  dases  of  caseous, 
milky,  and  membranpus  cataracts,  the  soft  pulp'  of  the 
crystalline  may  be  most  readily,  divided)  and  broken 
piecemeal  by  toe  edges  of  its  curved  extremity ;  and 
the  front  layer,  of  the  capsule  lacerated,  into  numerous 
membranous  flakes,  winch,  by  turning  the  point  pf  the 
instrument  towards  the  pupil,,  may  be  as  easily  pushed 
.  through  this  aperture  into  the  ahteriqr  chamber,  where 
Scarpa  finds  absorption  tako*  yace  more  quickly 
than  behind  the  pupil.. 

Beer,  and  many  other  skilful  operators,  give  the  pre- 
ference to  a  straight  spear-pointed  needle  Scarpa's 
needle  made  quite  straight  is  a  very  eligible  Instru- 
ment, and  Beer's  small  spear-pointed  needle,  which  is* 
.sold  at  almost  every  shop  for  surgical  instruments,^-' 
serves  all  the  reputation  which  it  possesses. 

As  Mr.  Travers  has  observed,  fn  all  cases  of  operation 
With  the  needle,  the  employment  of  a  solution  of  the 
extract  of  belladonna  iq  an  equal  part  of  distilled  wa- 
ter, is  a  point  of  the  first  importance.  "  The  space  in- 
cluded between  the  eyebrow  and  lash  should  be 
thickly  painted  with  the  solution  once,  or  oftener,  in 
the  twcnty-fbKr  hours,  and  jthis  varnish  should  be  pre- 
served moist  for. a  period  of  half  an  hour,  in  order  to 
admit  of  its  absorption.  The  frequency  of  the  appli- 
cation must  be  determined  by  its  effect  upon  the  pupil 
The  preternatural  dilatation  should  not  be  permanently 
maintained ;  for  if  it  be,  the  pupil  will  in  all  probability 
be  misshapen,",  when  the  use  of  the  belladonna  is  sus- 
pended, and  the  iris  recovers  it's  power.— (Synopsis  of 
th(  Diseases  of  the -Eye,  p".  32%,)'         .  / 

The  couching-needle  (if  the  curved,  one  be  used)  is 
,to  be  held  with  its  convexity  forwards,  its  poinr  back- 
wards, and  its  handle  parallel  to  the  patient's  temple 
The  surgeon,  having  directed  the  patient  to  turn  the  eye 
towards  the  nose,  is  to  introduce  the  instrument  boldly 
through  the  sclerotic  coat,  at  the  distance  of  at  least 
one  line  and  a  half  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea,,  for 
fear  of  injuring  the-  ciliary  processes.  Most  authors 
advise  the  puncture  to  be  made  at  about  one  lhie,  and 
some  even-at  the-  minpte  distance  of  1-lGth  of  an  inch 
(Hey)  from  the  union  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotica  • 
but  as  the  ciliary  processes  ought  invariably  to  be 
avoided,  and  there  is  no  real  cause  to  dread  woundin" 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  abductor  muscle,  as  some  havS 
conceived,  the  propriety  of  puncturing  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  at  the  distance  Of  one-line  and  a  half,  or  two,  from 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  as  advised  by  Petit,  Plainer, 
Bertrandi,  Beer,  <kc,  must  be  sufficiently  manifest: 

Nor  Is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  at  what  height  the 
needle  is  introduced,  1/  it  be  desirable  to  avoid",  a!  much 

coMSlto,U8,  that,,helo1n?clliary  arterv  Purs«es  »s 

vexitv  t  ln\a  ?1g  the  middle  of  tne  exte™al  con- 
ceal 1,  h  eyeball>betweenthescterotic  and  choroid 
mdem  to  inS'  in.,order  10  avoid  tnis  vesssl*  "  ^ 
thTtSi ™ ?'1Ce  the  '"strument  a  full  line  below 
Ber trandT ^UTS,er  °f  the  puPU-  as  Dudell>  Guntz, 
roucnln. 'niST'  Scarpa'  &c-  hav&  directed.  If  the 
o??he  Tona  cuLerv?r,;mtr0dUOed  luSher  than  the  track 

%X?S7<£^rm  be  inconvemen  1  for 

nelf^guiied'Ts  ttt  ^  ^  Sb°uU 
ciliarvnroVewM       \  UP''  betwetn  the  cataract  and 

ntver  ejected  v£L ?,  -  Uf*er  edSe  of  t,re  ™ 

«•  veins  wjfjr  to  direct  the  extremity  of, the  instm- 
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ment  immediately  over  the  opaque  lens,  and  in  the  first 
nstance  to  depress  it  a  little  downwards,  by  means™ 
he  flat  surface  of  the  needle,  in  order  to  make  room  fo- 
the  safe  conveyance  of  the  instrument  between  the  ca 
taract  and  corpus  ciliare,  in  front  of  the  diseased  crys- 
talline and  its  capsule;  taking  care  in  this  latter  step  of 
the  operation  to  keep  the  marked  side  of  the  handle  for- 
wards, by  which  means  the  point  of  the.needle  will  bp 
m  an  opposite  directign  to  the  iris,  and  will  come  into 
contact  with  the  diseased  body,  and  the  membrane 
binding  it  down  in  the  fossula  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
Y  hen  this  has  been  done,  and  the  case  is  a  firm  cata- 
ract, the  instrument  will  be  visible  through  the  pupil 
Scarpa  now  pushes  its  point  transversely,  as  ne»r  as 
possible  the  margin  of  the  lens,  on  the  side  next  the  in- 
terna angle  of  the  eye,  taking  strict  care  to  keep  it  con- 
tinually turned  backwards.   He  then  inclines  the  han- 
tfie  ot  the  instrument  towards  himself;  whereby  its 
poin  t  is  directed  through  the  capsule  into  the  substance 
01  the  opaque  lens ;  and  on  making  a  movement  of  the 
needle,  describing  the  segment  of  a  circle,  at  the  same 
instant  mclming  it  downwards  and  backwards,  he  lace- 
rates the  former  and  conveys  it  in  the  generality  of 
cases  with  the  latter,  deeply  into  the  vitreous  humour.' 
•  e,r.  Ff ■, ?  greatest  inconvenience  of  Scarpa's  method 
is  that  likely  to  arise  from  passing  the  point  of  the  nee- 
dle into  a  firm  cataract,  whereby  the  opaque  body  may 
become  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  instrument,  and  follow 
it  wlien  it  is  withdrawn,  instead  of  remaining  below 
the  pupil..  Indeed,  Mr.  Suthrie  considers  it  a  point  of 
great  importance  in  this  operation  never  to  pierce  the 
lens,  and  that  this  rule  should  even  be' followed  "if 
necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  ciliary  processes,"  of 
which,  he  thinks,  the  principal  utility  terminates  With 
the  removal  of  the  (^.-(Operative  Surgery  of  the  ' 
fit'  p  •  271.1)  To  me>  wno  Preffer  Scarpa's  manner  of 
depressing  the  cataract  a  little  in  the  first  instance,  so 
as  to  make  room  ton  the  passage  of  the  needle  between 
it  and  the  ciliary  processes  into  the  posterior  chamber  the 
necessity  ot  ever  wounding  those  processes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding,  to  .pierce  the  lens,  seems  hardly  con- 
ceivable   At  the  same  time,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Guthrie 
that  m  the  common  practice  of  moving  the  needle 
1  rum  the  posterior  chamber  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ca- 
ihjury     >  pr0l:esses  must  suffer  more  or  less 

Beer,  as  I  have  explained,  gives  the  preference  to  a 
spear-pointed  straight  needle,  one  flat  surface  of  which 
at  the  period  of  its  first  introduction  into  the  eye  to 
turned  upwards,  the  other  downwards,  one  edee  di- 
rected towards  the  nasal,  the  other  towards  the  tempo- 
ral canthus,  and  the  point  towards  the  centre  of  the 
eyeball  Beer  prefers  this  mode  of  proceeding  in  order 
to  avoid  moving  the  lens  too  soon  out  of  its  natural  si- 
tuation, whereby  the  subsequent  manoeuvres  of  depres- 
sion or  reclination,  he  thinks,  would  be  rendered  very 
r^n"!  and  incomPIete-  He  also  recommends  the 
nS"  t0h8U,pp?rt  nls  nand  in  some  measure  on  the 
itS  C£eek  by  means  of  tne  li,tle  finger,  so  as  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  check  the  too  sudden  and  deep 
entrance  ot  the  instrument  into  the  eye,  liable  to  hap- 
pen when  the  broadest  part  of  the  sp^ar-point  haP8 
passed  through  the  sclerotica.-(Leftre,  \c.  *.  2  p  354  ) 
It  happened,  unfortunately  for  the-credit  of  the  ope- 
ration of  depression,  that  Petit  admonished  surgeons 
to  beware  of  wounding  the  anterior  layer  of  the  crys- 
alline  capsule:  he  had  an  idea,  that  when  this  caution 
was  observed,  the  vitreous  humour  would  afterward 
Iw  Ptl,  ipace  Previously  occupied  by  the  lens,  an* 
that  thus  the  refracting  powers  of  the  eve  rnisht 

sftv ^for  usSin/3  f  f  ^  flatUral  State>  ^ 
sity  for  using  spectacles  be  considerably  obviated  But 
we  are  now  apprized,  that  leaving  this  very  membrane 
from  which  Petit  anticipated  such  grea ^^Z,  even 
TLL^T^  ,0  leave  il  instantly  un  H 
oatinStS"Ua,tl0n'  Wu0uId  be  one  of  the  worst  incul 
cations  that  could  possibly  be  established  ;  for,  in  many 
cases  where  extraction  proves  fruitless,  in  some  where 
uepression  fails,  the  want  of  success  is  owing  to  a  snh 
sequent  opacity  of  the  crystalline  capsule;  in  short 
blindness  is  reproduced  by  the  secondary  membranous 
cataract.    It  seems  more  than  probable,  that  in  some  or 
the  instances  where  the,  opaque  lens  has  been  said  tr> 
have  risen  again,  nvthing  more  has  happened  than  thi 
disease  in  question.    Therefore,  notwithstanding -  th! 
whole  capsule  in  the  majority  of  cafes  may  be^enres^ 
with  the  lens  out  of  the  axis  of  vision,  as  it  j^S*J 
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constant  occurrence.  I  cannot  too  strongly  enforce  the 
propriety  of  extirpating,  as  it  were,  ever"  source  and 
seat  of  'he  cataract  in  the  same  operation  ,  and  in  imita- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Scarpa,  who  is  entitled  to  the  ho- 
nour of  having  first  pointed  out  the  grb.it  importance 
of  this  practice,  I  shall  presume  to  recommend,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule  in  couching,  always  to  lacerate  the  front  layer 
of  the  capsule,  whether  jn  an  opaque  or  transparent 
state.  .  . 

The  capsule  of  the  lens  may  retain  its  usual  transpa- 
rency, while  the  lens  itself  is  in  an  opaque  state.  In 
this  case,  an  inexperienced  operator  might,  from  the 
Slackness  of  the  pupil,  suppose,  not  only  that  he  had  re- 
moved the  lens,  but  also  the  capsule  from  the  axis  of 
sight ,  and  having  depressed  the  cataract,  he  might  un- 
intentionally leave  this  membrane  entire  in.  its  natural 
situation j  Therefore,  if  there  should  be«py  reason  for 
suspecting  that  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule  has  es- 
.  caped  laceration  ;  if,  in  other  words",  the  resistance  made 
to  moving  the  convexity  of  the  instrument  forwards,  to- 
wards the  pupil,  should  give  rise  to  such  a  suspicion ; 
for  the  sake  of  removing  all  .doubt,  .it  is  proper  to  com- 
municate to  the  needle  a  gentle  rotatory  motion,  by  which 
its  point  will  be  turned  forwards  and  disengaged  through 
the  transparent  capsule  opposite  the  pupil :  then,  by  re- 
peating a  few  movement"  downwards  and  backwards,  it 
will  be  so  freely  rent  v»ilh  the  needle,  as  to  occasion  no 
future  trouble.  . 

Beer  divides  .both  the  operations  of  couching  and  re- 
cusation into  three  stages :  the  first  is  that  in  which  the 
needle  is"" introduced  into  the  eye;  the  second  that  in 
which  it  is  passed  into  the  posterior  chamber  and  placed 
across  the,  anterior  surface  of  the  cataract ;  anil  the  third 
that  in  which  the  depression  ,or  recliriation'of  the  cata- 
ract is  accomplished. 

If  a  straight,  slender,  spear-pointed  needle  be  used, 
and  the  second  stage  of  the  operation  be  completed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  extremity  of  the  instrument  into 
the  posterior  chamber  (which  I  particularly  recommended 
to  be  done  in  the  manner  directedby  Scarpa),  then  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  by  Professor  Beer,  when  de- 
•  pression  is  indicated,  the  needle  is  to  be  immediately 
carried  to  the  uppermost  part  of  the  cataract,  with 
its  point  directed  somewhat  obliquely  downwards; 
and  with  that  surface,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
applied  to  the  front  of  the  lens,  now  placed  upon  11s  su- 
perior edge ;  then  the  opaque  body  is  to  be  pushed  rather 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  so  far  below  the 
pupil  that  it  can  no  longer  be  distinguished.   After  this 
has  been  done,  the  needle  is  to  be  gently  raised,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  cataract  will  continue  depressed,  and 
if  it  be  found  to  do  so,  the  needle  is  to  be  withdrawn  in 
the  same  direction  in  which  it  was  introduced. 
',On  .the  other  hand,  says  Beer,  when  rechnation  is  to 
be  practised,  the  needle,  after  being  applied  to  the  front 
surface  of  the  cataract,  is  not  to  be  moved  farther  out  of 
idle  position  of  the  second  stage  of  the  operation,  but  its 
handle  is  merely  to  be  raised  diagonally  forwards,  where- 
by the  cataract  will  be  pressed  downwards  and  outwards 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  turned 
in  the  manner  already  specified.   Beer  has  delivered 
what  appears  to  me  one  valuable  piece  of  advice  for 
operators  on  the  eye  with  the  needle :  whether  depres- 
sion or  rechnation  is  to  be  done,  says  he,  a  surgeon  oan 
only  use  this  instrument  without  injurious  consequences 
on  the  principle  of  a  Ieve/ ;  and  every  attempt  to  press 
with  the  whole  length  of  the  instrument^is  not  only  in- 
effectual, with  respect  to  the  progress  ol  the  operation, 
but  so  hurtful  to  the  eye  that  bad  effects  must  follow,  as 
may  be  readily  conceived,  when  it  is  recollected  how 
violently  the  ciliary  nerves  must  be  stretched. 

As  for  the  modifications  of  the  manoeuvres  rendered 
necessary  by  the  varieties  of 'cataracts,  they  are  (says 
Beeri  s0' unimportant  in  all  cases  of  depression,  that  a 
vhun"  operator  'will  easay  understand  them  himself. 

»'  things  are  far  otherwise  in  the  practice  of  Teclina- 
u„„  .  .ho  „„ap, is  a  completely  formed  capsulo- 

tion;  for  when  ....-  -a  •  waqUe  capsule  is  so  thin 
lenticular  cataract,  ma     „;^,„  „f  th„        the  latter 


,1 ~i  h»  tn  mine  of  the  Ions,  the  latter 
as  to  be  torn  donngi ^futended  positio.)  at  the 
body,  will  indeed  be  placed  whicll  has 

bottom  of  the  eye'  but  a  secondary  cataract, 

merely  beenlacerated^must  ro      double.c(iged  needle; 


unless  tlie;su,r^';t""n  every  direction,  and  remove 
immediately  ^vld^VJofn  the  pupil.  W,hen,  daring 
it  as  far  as  possible  fro*  me  P  p  ,g  ^ 
rechnation,  a  softish  lens,  or ■  01  c  ,  necessary, 
very  nucleus,  breaks  into  several  pieces,  u  is  n«.u™  y, 
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in  order  not  to  have  afterward  a  ponsiderable  second-'* 
Sy  lenticular  cataract,  to  put  the  la rger . M£ 
rately  in  a  state  of  rechnation,  while  the  smaller  ones 
may  either  be  depressed,  or  (if  the  pupil  be  not  too  much 
contracted)  they  n.ay  be  pushed  into  the  anterior  chamber 
where  they  will  soon  be  absorbed.  When  the  cataract 
is  partially  adherent  to  the  uvea,  Bee  J  recommends  an 
endeavour  to  be  first  made  with  the  edge  of  the  needle 
(which  is  to  be  introduced  flat  between  the  cataract  and 
the  uvea,  above  or  below  the  adhesion)  to  separate 
the  adherent  parts  before  the  attempt  at  rechnation 
is  made.  Should  it  be*  a  cataract  which  always  rises 
agarh  as  soon  as  fhe  needle  is  taken  from  it,  though  the 
instrument  has  Not  pierCed.it  at  all,  the  case  is  termed 
the  elastic  cataract,  in  which  the  lens  is  not  only  firmly 
adherent  to  its  own  capsule,  .but  this  also  to  the  mem- 
brana  hyaloidea.  Here  Beer  thinks  that  the  best  plan 
is  first  to  carry  (he  needle  to  the  uppermost  point  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  thelens,.anc>,  by  means  of  perpendi- 
cular movements  of.  the  cutting  part  of  the  Instrument, 
to  endeavour tomplelely  to  loosen  this  preternatural  ad- 
hesion of  the  cataract  to  the  vitrertus  humour,  when  n> 
clination  may  be  tried  again,  and  will  perhaps  succeed. 
But,  Says  Beer,  when'  the  continual  rising  of  the  cata- 
ract is  'caused  by  the  operator's  running  the  needle  into 
ft,  the  instrument  must  either  be  withdrawn  Tar  enough 
out  of  the  eye  to  let  it  be  again  properly  brought  jnto  the 
posterior  chamber,  when  rechnation  may  be  effectually 
repeated  ;  or,  if  the  cataract  be  firmly  fixed  on  the  rfee- 
dfe  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  the  instrument  should  not 
be  ra\se4  again,  but  previously  to  being  withdrawn,  it 
should  be  rotated  a  couple  of  times  on  its  axis,  whereby 
the  pierced  lens  will  be  more  easily  disengaged  from  tho 
needle,  and  at  last  continue  depressed.— {hthre  von  dm. 
Augcnkr.  b.  2,j?.  356-  35ft) 

In  addition  to  Beer's  directions  for  couching  and  re- 
chnation, the  following  observations  seem  to  me  to 
merit  attention^ 

When  the  qase  is  a  fluid  or  milky  cataract,  the  ope- 
rator frequently  finds,  that  on  passing  the  point  of  the 
couching-needle  through  the  anterior  layer  of/he  cap- 
sule, its  white  milky  contents  instantly  flow  out,  an^L, 
spreading  like  a  .cloud  'Over  the  two  chambers  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  completely  conceal  the  pupil,  the  iris, 
and  the  instrument  from  his  view ;  who,  however, 
ought  never  to  be  discouraged  at  this  event.  Although 
it  seems  to  me  most  prudent  to  postpone  the  complf 
Hon  of  operations  with  the  needle,  in  the  example  of, 
blood  concealing  the  pupil,  in  the  first  step  of  couching, 
and  not  to  renew  any  attempt  before  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour has  recovered  its  transparency ;  lam  inclined  to 
adopt  tliis  sentiment,  chiefly  because  the  species  of  ca- 
taract is,  in  this  circumstance,  generally  unknown  to 
the  operator ;  consequently,  he  must  be  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  employing  that  method  of  couching'  winch  the 
peculiarities  of  the  case  may  demand.    Speaking  of 
this  case,  however,  Beer  says,' "the  surgeon  must  has- 
ten the  completion  of  extraction  or  rechnation,  though 
possibly  the  operation  may  not  always  admit  of  being 
continued,  or,  if  gone  on  with,  it  must  be  done,  as  it 
were,  blindfold."— (L'ehre,  &  c.  b.  2,  p.  361.)  When  a 
milky  fluid  blends  itself  with  the  aqueous  humour,  and 
prevents  the  surgeon  from  seeing  the  iris  and  pupil: 
this  event  is  itself  a  source  of  information  to  him,  inas- 
much as  it  gives  him  a  perfect  itisight  into  the  nature  of 
the  cataract  which  he  is  treating;  and  instructs  him 
what  method  of  operating  it  is  his  duty  to  adopt.  The 
surgeon,  guided  by  his  anatomical  knowledge  of  the 
cye^  should  make  the  curved  point  of  the  needle  describe 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  from  the  inner  towards  the  outer 
cam  hus,  and  in  a  direction  backwards,  as  if  he  had  to  de- 
press a  firm  cataract.— (Scarpa.)   Thus  he  will  succeed 
in  lacerating,  as  much  as  is  necessary,  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  capsule,  upon  which,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
perfect- success  of  the  operation  depends;  and,  not  only 
in  the  milky,  but  almost  every  other  species  of  cataract. 

The  extravasation  of  the  milky  fluid  in  the  chambers 
of  the  aqueous  humour  spontaneously  disappears 
very  soofi  after  the  operation,  and  leaves  the  pupil  of 
tie  accustomed  transparency.  In  twelve  cases  of  a 
dissolved  lens,  on  which*  I  have  operated,"  says  I,atta, 
'Uhe  dissolution  was  so  complete,  that  on  entering  the 
needle  into  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  the  whole  was 
mixed  with  the  aqueous  humour,  and  all  that  could  be 
done- was  to  destroy  the  capsule  as  comptelelv  ap  pos- 
sible, that  all  the  milky  matter  might  be  evacuated.  In 
ten,  of  these  cases,  vision  was  almost  completely  to- 
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■tored  in  four  weeks  from  the  .operation."  Mr.  Pott, 
in  treating  of  this  circumstance,  viz.  the  effusion  of 
tbe  fluid  contents  of  the  capsule  into  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, observes,  that  so'far  from  being  an  ulilticRy  one, 
and  preventive  or  success,  it  proves,  on  the  coutraTy, 
productive  of  all  the  benefit  which  can  be  derived  from 
the  most  successful  depression  or  extraction,  as  he 'has 
often  and  often.seen.  * 

When  the  caiaract  is  of  a  soft  or  caseoiis  description,' 
the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed  will  frequently 
elude  all  efforts  made  with  the  needle  to  depress  them, 
and  will  continue  behind  ttie  pupil  in  the  axis  of  vi- 
sion? This  has  been  adduced  as  one  instance  that  baf- 
fles the  efficacy  of  couching,  and  may  really  seem  to 
f.he  inexperienced  an  unfortunate  circumstance.  It 
often  happens  in  the  operation  of  extraction,  .that  frag- 
ments of  opaque  matter  are  unavoidably  overlooked 
and  left  Behind ;  yet  Richter  confesses  that  such  mat- 
ter is  frequently  removed  by  the  absorbents.  Supposing 
a  caseous  cataract  were  not  sufficiently  broken  and  dis- 
turbed in  the  first  operation,"  and  that  consequently  the 
absorbents  did  not  completely  remqve  it,  such  a  state 
might  possibly  require  a  reapplicafion  of  the  ?instiiu- 
ment  ;«but  this,  does  not  generally  occur,  'and  is  the 
•worst  that  can  happen.   It  is  quite  impossible  to  de- 
termine, <i  priori,  what  effect  will  result  from  the  most 
trivial  disturbance  of  a  cataract ;  its  entire  absorption 
may,  in  some  instances,  follow,  while,  in  others,  a  re- 
petition of  the  operation  becomes  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  sight.   Even  where  the  whole  firm  lens 
has  reascended  behind  the  pupil,  as  Latta  and  Hey  con- 
firm, the  absorbents  have  superseded  the  necessity  for 
couching  again.   The  disappearance  .of  the  opaque  par- 
ticles of  cataracts  was,  in  all  times  and  in  all  ages,  a 
■  fact  of  such  conspicuousness,"  that,  as  appears  from  the 
authority  df  Barbette  and  others,  it  "was  recorded  even 
previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  system  of  lymphatic 
vessels  in  the  body.   Indeed,  the  modem  observations 
of  Scarpa  and  others  so  strongly' corroborate  the  ac- 
count which  I  have  given  of  the  vigorous  action  of  the 
absorbents  in  the  two  chambers  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, and  particularly  in  the»ahterior  one,  that  from 
the  moment  the  case  is  discovered  to  be  a  soft  or 
caseous  cataract,  it  seems  quite  unnecessary  to.make 
'  any  farther  attempt  to  depress  it  into  t lie  vitreous  hu- 
mour.  Mr.  Pott  sometimes  in  tins  circumstance  made 
no  attempt  of  this  kind,  but  contented  himself  with  a 
free  laceration  of  the  capsule,  and  after  turning  the 
needle  round  and  round  between  his  finger  and  thumb 
within  the  body  of  the  crystalline,  left  all  the  parts  in 
their  natural  situation,  where  he  hardly  ever  knew 
them  fail  of  dissolving  to  entirely  as  not  to  leave  the 
smallest  vestige  of  a  cataract.   This  eminent  sur- 
geon even  practised  occasionally  what  Beer  sanctions 
and  Scarpa  so  strongly  recommends  at  this  day: 
for  he  sometimes  pushed  the  firm  part  of  such  cata- 
racts through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
where  it  alwajs  disappeared,  without  producing  the 
least  inconvenience ;  we  must  at  the  same  time  add, 
that  he  thought  this  method  wrons;,  not  on  account  of 
its  inefficacy,  but  an  apprehension  that  it  would  be 
apt  to  produce  an  irregularity  of  the  pupil,  one  of  the 
worst  inconveniences  attending  the  operation  of  extrac- 
tion. But  the  deformity  of  the  pupil  after  extraction 
seems  to  proceed  either  from  an  actual  laceration  of  the 
ins  or  a  twdble  distention  of  the  pupil,  bv  the  passage 
«n„uge  m*rdct»  trough  it,  a  kind  of  cause  that 
would  not  be  present  in  pushing  the  broken  portions 
.v^f0,08  lens  int0  lhe  anterior  chamber.  Hence, 
■ious  nl«n  ^re,m  warrantable  to  reject  this  very  effica- 
Imt  \tr  ii   treatmenl-   It  ^  well  deserving  of  notice 
«mn.U  A.,  ?y'  wh°has>  several ^ times  seen  the  whole 
"on™ tm       Vei?  fre(luently  ^a11  "Paque'por- 
™rt  "VXl  ^r  2ntenor  cnar"ber,  makes  this  re- 
;„.d.e^'  lf  the  cataract  -could,  in  all  cases,  be 


hmnffht  mt^  .i.    ""<"««•'•  tuuiu,  in  mi  cases,  oe 

inU  rv to  T  fS6  an,ten(*  Camber  of  the  eye  without 
78EZHi      tsili.  wol*ld±e  the  best,  method  qfp'er- 


obsTrvef  ?n  S"0*'"  Wnal  the  same'author  also 
observes,  in  a  subsequent. part  of  his  work  is  strik- 
ingly corroborative  of  the  emcacy  of  Scarna's  oracle 
The  practice  of  the  Italian  professor cons  ists  InCeraN 
EeVxIem  of  the  Hi?  * >6  SBSS^SST? 
mlatod  state  -  in  taKl11"  in  a  ™derato}y 
a waten  state,  in  breaking  the  pannv  substance  of  thf. 
diseased  lens  piecemeal ;  and  inYttE ^^thffrLmei.ts 
through  the  pupil  into- the  anterior  cha.Xr  whern 
they  are  gradually  absoroed. .    :    .  PnaTer>  where 


One  great  advantage  of  couching  insisted  upon  by 
Scarpa  depends  upon  its  generally  removing  the  cap-' 
sule  at  the  same  time  with  the  lens,  from  the  passage 
ot  the  rays  of  light  to  the  retina.    Sometimes,  how- 
ever, this  desirable  event,  by  which  the  patient  is  ex- 
tricated from  the  danger  of  a  secondary  membranous 
cataract,  does  not  tatke  place.   What  most  frequently 
constitutes  the  secondary  membranous  cataract  is  fhe 
anterior  half  of  the  capsule,  which,  not  having  been 
removed,  or  sufficiently  broken  in  a  previous  opera- 
tion, continues  more  or  less  entire  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion, afterward  becomes  opaque,  and  thus  impedes  the 
free  transmission  of  the  rays  of  light  to  the  seat  of 
vision.    Sometimes  the  secondary  membranous  cata- 
ract presents  itself  beyond  the  pupil,  in  the  form  of 
membranous  flakes,  apparently  floating  in  the  aqueous 
humour  and  shutting  up  the  pupil;  at  other  times,  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  triangular  membranes,  with 
their  bases  affixed  to  the  membrana  hyaloidea,  and 
their  points  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  pupil. 
When  there  is  only  a  minute  membranous  flake  sus- 
pended in  the  posterior  cjiamber,  Scarpa  thinks  it  by 
no  means  necessary  for  the  patient  to  submit  to  an- 
other operation  :  vision  is  tolerably  perfect,  and  in  time 
the  small  particle  of  opaque  matter  will  spontaneously 
disappear.     But  when  the  secondary  membranous 
cataract  consists  of  a  collection  of  opaque  fragments 
of  the- capsule,  accunuilated  so  as  either  in  a  great  de- 
gree or  entirely  to  closethe  pupil ;  or  when  the  disease 
consists  of  the  whole  anterior  half  of  the  opaque  caV 
sdle,  neglected  in  a  prior  operation,  and  cohtinuing 
adherent  in  Us  natural  situation,  it  is  indispensable 
to  operate  again ;  for  although,  in  the  first  casv,  there 
may  Be  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  collection  of 
membranous  fragments  might  in  time  disappear,  yet  it 
would  be  unjustifiable  to  detain  the  patient  for  weeks 
and  months  in 'a  state  of  anxiety  and  blindness,  when 
a  safe  and  simple  operation  would  restore  him,  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  to  the  enjoyment  of  this 
most  useful  of  the  senses.   In  the  second  case,  says 
Scarpa,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable;  for  while  the 
capsule  remains  adherent  tc  its  natural  connexions,  the 
opacity  seldom  disappears,  and  may  even  expand  over  a 
larger  portion  of  the  pupil.   He  advises  the  operation 
to  be  performed  as  follows :  when  the  aperture  in  the 
iris  is  obstructed  by  a  collection  of  membranous  flakes 
detached  from  the  membrana  hyaloidea,  the  curved 
needle  should  be  introduced  with  the  usual  precaution 
of  keeping  its  convexity  forwards,  its  point  backwards, 
until  arrived  behind  the  mass  of  opaque  matter ;  the 
surgeon  is  then  to  turn  the  point  of  the  needle  towards 
the  pupil,  and  is  to  push  through  this  opening  regularly, 
one  after  another,  all  the  opaque  particles  into  the  ante- 
rior chamber,  where,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  ab- 
sorption seems  to  be  carried  on  more  vigorously  than 
behind  the  pupil.    All  endeavours  to  depress  them  into 
the  vitreous  humour  Scarpa  has  found  to  be  in  Vain ; 
for  scarcely  is  the  couching-needle  withdrawn  when 
they  all  reappear  at  the  pupil,  as  if  (to  use  his  own 
phrase)  carried  thither  by  a  current :  but  when  forced 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  besides  being  incapable  of 
blocking  up  the  pupil,  they  lie  without  inconvenience 
at  the  bottom  of  that  cavity,  and  in  a  few  weeks  are 
entirely  absorbed. 

When  the  secondary  membranous  cataract  consists 
of  the  whole  anterior  layer  of  the  crystalline  capsule, 
or  of  several  portions  of  it  connected  with  the  mem- 
brana hyaloidea,  Scarpa,  after  cautiously  turning  the 
point  of  the  needle  towards  the  pupil,  pierces  the  opaque 
capsule  :  or,  if  there  be  any  interspace,  he  passes  the 
point  of  the  instrument  through  "It  ;  then,having  turned 
it"  again  backwards,  he  ccJhveys  it  as,  near  as  possible 
to  the  attachment  of  the  membranous  cataract,  and 
after  piercing  the  capsule,  or  each  portion  of  it  succes- 
sively, and  sometimes  carefully  rolling  the  handle  of  the 
instrument  ^between  his  finger  and  thumo,  so  as  to 
twist  the  capsule  round  its  extremity,  he  thus  breaks 
the  cataract,  as  far  as  it  is  "practicable,  at  every  point 
of  its  circumference.  The  portions  of  membrane  by 
tlfis  means  separated  from  their  adhesions,  are  next, 
cautiously  jpushed,  with  the  point  of  the  couching 
needle  turned  forwards,  through  the  pupil  into  the  ante  ■ 
rior  chamber.  In  these  manoeuvres  the  operator  must 
use  the  utmost  caution  not  to  injure  the  iris  and  ciliary 
processes,  for  upon  this  circumstance  depends  the 
avoidance  of  bad  symptoms  after  the  operation,  not 
withstanding  its  duration  may  be  long,  and  the  neces 
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sary  movements  of  the  needle  frequently  repeated.  If 
a  part  of  the  membranous  cataract  be  found  adherent 
to  the  iris  (a  complication  that  will  be  indicated  when, 
upon  moving  it  backwards  Or  dowrtwa'rds  with  the 
needle,  the  pupil  alters  its  shape,  and,  from  being  cir- 
cular, becomes  of  an  oval  or  irregular  figure!),  even 
more  caution  is  required  than  in  the  foregoing  case, so 
as  to  make  repeated  but  delicate  movements .  of  the 
needle,  to  separate'  the  membranous  opacity  without 
injuring  the  iris.  Hcer's  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  a 
case  I  have  already  described. 

Scarpa  doss  not  deem  it  necessary  to  vary  the  plan 
of  operating  above  explained,  if  occasionally  the  cata- 
ract be  formed  of  the  posterior  layer  of  the  'capsule.' 
And,  according  to  this  author,  the  same  ptlan  also  suc- 
ceeds in  those  rare  instances  where  the  substance  itself 
of  the  crystalline  wastes,  and  is  almost  completely  ab- 
sorbed, leaving  the  capsule  opaque,  and  including,  at 
most,  only  a  small  nucleus  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head. 
Scarpa  terms  it  the  primary  membranous  cataract,  and 
describes  it  as  being  met  with  in  children  or  young  peo- 
ple under  the  age  of  twenty  5  as,  "being  characterized  by 
a  certain  transparency  and  similitude  to  a  cobweb  ;  by 
a  whitish  opaque  point  either  at  its  centre  or  circumfe- 
rence; and  by  a  streaked  £nd  reticulated  appearance: 
he  adds,  that  whosoever  attempts  to  depress  such  a  ca- 
taraet  is  baffled,  as  it  reappears  behind  the  pupil  soon 
after  the  operation :  he  recommends  breaking  it  freely 
with  the  curved  extremity  of  the  oouching-needle,  and 
pushing  its  fragments  into  the  anterior  chamber^  where 
they  are  gradually  absorbed  in  the  course  of  about.three 
■weeks. 

No  other  topical  application  is  generally  requisite  after 
the  operation,  but  a  small  compress  of  fine  linen  upon 
each  eye ;  and  the  patient  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  quiet, 
moderately  darkened  room.  On  the  following  morning 
a  dose  of  some  mild  purgative  salt,  such  as  the  sulphate 
of  soda  or  magnesia,  may  . usually  be  administered  with 
advantage.  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  method  of 
treatment  when  the  inflammation  subsequent  to  couch- 
ing exceeds  the  ordinary  bounds  ;  in  hypochondriacal, 
hysterical,  and  irritable  constitutions  this  is  more  fre- 
quently met  with,  and  I  have  already  touched  upon  the 
propriety  of  some  preparatory  measures  before  operat- 
ing upon  these  unfavourable  subjects. 

Beer  remarks,  that  although  after  extraction  very 
cautious  trials  of  the  sight  are  indispensable,  they  are 
by  no  means  proper  after  depression  or  reclination ; 
for  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  objects  at  various  distances,  is  very  liable  to 
make  the  opaque  body  rise  again.  Hence,  as  soon  as 
the  pupil  is  clear,  Beer  recommends  covering  both  eyes 
(even  when  one  only  has  been  operated  upon)  with 
plaster,  and  simple  linen  compress,  which  last  is  to  be 
fastened  on  the  forehead  with  a  common  bandage.  The 
same  experienced  operator  also  enjoins  perfect  quiet- 
ude of  the  body  and  head  for  some  days.  The  patient, 
he  says,  may  either  lie  in  bed,  or  sit  in  an  arm-chair,  as 
may  be  most  agreeable,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  all 
sudden  motions.  The  most  proper  food  for  the  patient 
is  such  as  is  easily  digested,  not  too  nutritious,  and  does 
not  require  much  mastication.  Every  thing  must  be 
avoided  which  has  a  tendency  to  excite  inflammation 
in  the  eye.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  eye  should 
be  opened,  and  afterward  be  merely  protected  by  a  green 
silk  eye-screen,  which  should  also  be  gradually  dis- 
pensed with.  The  patient  should  be  careful  to  do  what- 
ever is  agreeabje  to  the  eye  which  has  been  operated 
upon,  and  as  carefully  avoid  every  thing  which  irritates 
it,  or  causes  a  disagreeable  sensation  in  it,  a  difficulty 
of  opening  the  eyelids,  or  keeping  them  open,  a  dis- 
charge of  tears,  or  a  redness  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  &.c. 

Of  the  thrombus  under  the  conjunctiva,  sometimes 
caused  by  the  prick  of  the  needle,  and  of  the  readily 
bleeding  granulations  which  occasionally  shoot  up  at 
the  puncture,  1  need  not  here  particularly  speak.  For 
relieving  the  obstinate  vomiting  sometimes.excited  by 
injury  of  the  ciliary*herves,  or  that  of  the  retina.  Beer  re* 
commends  castor,  musk,  and  opium,  except  When  the 
eye  is  in  a  state  of.in-flammation,  in  which  circumstance 
the  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  preferable.  Such  vomit- 
ing. Beer  joins  other  writers  in  believing,  is  often  pro- 
duced by  a  firm  lens  being  depressed  mo  far,  so  as  to 
injure  the  retina ;  a  oase,  however,  which  is  usually 
c(  mbined  with  a  suddenly  produced  complete  or  in- 
complete amaurosis.  Here,  unless  the  position  of  the 
lena  can  be  changed  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the  head, 


the  above  slass  of  medicines  will  bo  of  no  use.  Thij 
kind  of  amaurosis  may  also  take  place  without  (my 
vomiting,  and,  as  Beer  has  had  opportunities*  remark- 
in"  it  will  not  always  subside,  even  though  the  cata- 
ract be  made  to  rise  again.  The  same  amaurotic  affec- 
tion may  also  result  from  the  surgeon  hurting  the 
retina  by  pushing  the  needle  too  deeply  against  this 
membrane.  According  to  Beer,  the  ophthalmy  liable  to 
happen  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  alter  extraction  and 
keratonyxis,  is  nlways  most  severe  in  the  jris  and 
neighbouring  textures.— (Von'  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p. 
561-36!!.)    1   '  '    '    \  -     ..      .  , 

I  cannot  help  remarking  how  judicious  it  is  never  to 
attempt  too  much  at  one  tjtne  in  any  mode  of<coucliing. 
It  happens  in  this,  as  ill  mofct  other  branches  of  opera- 
tive surgery,  that  celerity  is  too  often  mistaken  for 
skill :  the  operator  should  not  only  i>e  slow  and  delibe- 
rate in  achieving  itis  purpose, ;  Jie  should  be  taugfit  to 
consider)  that  the" -repetition  of  couching  may,  like  the 
puncture  of  a  vein,  be  safely  and  advantageously  put  In 
practice  again  and* again,;  and.  with  far  greater  security, 
than  if,  for  the  sake  of  appearing  expeditious,  or  avoid- 
ing the  temporary  semblance  of  failure,  a  bolder  use  of 
the  couching-needle  should  be  made  than  the  delicate 
structure  Of  the  eye  warrants.  We  read,  in^Mr.  Hoy's 
Practical  Observations  on  Surgery,  that  he  couchej 
one  eye  seven  times,  before  perfect  success  was  oJ> 
tained :  had  he  been  less  patient,  and  endeavoured  to 
effect  by  one  or  two  rough  applications  of  the  instru- 
ment what  he  achijve'd  by  seven  efforts  of  a  gentler 
description,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  structure  of 
the  eye  would  have  been  so  impaired,  as  well  as  the 
consequent  ophthalmy  so  violent,  as  toilave  uttcrlypre- 
vented  the  restoration  of  sight? .  •      .  _ , 

All  the  various  methods  of  CQuching  having  now 
been  described,  I  subjoin  t lie  sentiments  of  Beer,  re- 
specting the  circumstances  lw  which  the^hoice  of  de- 
pression or  reclination  ought  fo  be  regulated.  Accord- 
ing to  this  author,  wherl  the  cataract  is  very  firm,  it 
moderately  so;  with  a  scabrous  surface,  or  the  case  is 
what  "has  been  already  described  under  the  name  of  en- 
cysted cataract,  or  when.tlie  cataract  consists  of  any 
tough  membrane,  bottr  depression  and  reclination  can 
oniy  be  a  palliative  remedy ;  for,  says  he,  none  of  these 
cataracts  after  4he  operation  can  be  dissolved  and  ab- 
sorbed, but  must  remain  in  the  eye,  as  a  foreign  unor- 
ganized body,  ready  at  every  opportunity  to  rise  again, 
and  partially  or  completely  blind  the  patient  am  w 
Beer  assures  us,  that  he  has  carefully  examined  the 
eyes  of  persons  after  death,  on  whom  depression  or  re- 
clination had  been  practised,  in  some  instances,  twenty 
or  more  years  previously ;  but  in  almost  all  the  ex- 
amples, the  lens  was  found  firm  and  undissolved,  or  at 
most  only  diminished,  with  or  without  its  capsule. 
Membranous  cataracts  were  very  trivially  lessened; 
though  they  had  quite  lost  their  rough  consistence,  and 
were  changed  into  a  firmish  white  mass.  Jn>a.  living 
person,  Beer  says,  he  saw  an  instance,  in  which  a  ca- 
taract rose  again  after  it  had  been  depressed  by  Hilmer 
thirty  years  previously :  it  was  small,  angular,  and 
when  the  pupil  was  dilated,  it  floated  from  one  chamber 
of  the  eye  into  the  other.  When  extracted,  which  was 
done  with  complete  success,  it  was  found  to  be  almost  _ 
ossified.  In  1805,  Beer  extracted  from  a  woman,  forty 
years  of  age,  a  Very  large,  hard,  yellowish-white  lenti- 
cular cataraot,  which  had  been  in  the  anterior  chamber 
twenty-six  years.  The  lens  had  been  thus  displaced  by 
a  blow  received  on  the  eye  from  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
Nor  has  Beej  ever  yet  seen  a  case  in  which  a  cataract 
of  a  semi-firm  consistence  was  dissolved  and  absorbed. 
—(Von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  363.)  Had  Beer  confined 
his  statements  to  what  happens  to  certain  cataracts,  on 
which  depression  or  reclination,  strictly  so  called,  had 
been  practised,  I  should  have  been  -disposed  to  accede 
to  the  general  assertion,  respecting  the  great  length  of 
time  which  a  firm  or  tough  capsular  cataract  remains, 
in  the  vitreous  humour  undissolved  and  unabsorbed 
But.  if  he  mean  that  the  same  thing  is  gencralrythecase 
with  cataracts  broken  piecemeal,  and  placed  in  the 
aqueous- humour,  we  know  that  such  a  representation 
is  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  an  infinite  number 
of  the  highest  authorities  in  surgery.  Nay,  notwith- 
standing the  case  adduced  of  a  bony  lens  having  re- 
mained in  the  aqueous  humour  twenty-six  years,  I  am 
disposed-  to  think  that  Beer  himself  does  not  intend  to 
question  the  absorption  of  the  fragments  of  cataracts  in 
the  aqueous  humcur,  particulajly  as  at  p.  357,  b.  2,  ha 
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•auctions  pushing  the  fragments  of  semi-flrm  cataracts 
Ihrough  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  where,  he 
confesses,  that  thty  are  soon  absorbed. ' 

Beer  thinks  that,  in  general,  depression  and  reclina- 
tipn  are'  indicated  only  in  cases  in  whicn  extraction  is 
absolutely  impracticable,  or  attetldcd  with  too,  great  dif- 
ficulty, as  will  he  better  understood  when  this  operation 
is  considered.  As  examples  pf  this  kind,  Beer  specifies 
an  extensive  adlTesion  of  'he  iris  to  the  cornea ;  a  very 
flat  cornea,  arid, -of  cour3e,sp small  an  anterior  chamber, 
that  an  incision  of  proper  size  in  the  cornea  cannot 
be  made;  a' broad  arcus  senilis;  an  habitually  con- 
tracted pupil  (incapable  of  being  artificially  dilated) ;  'ah 
eye  much  sunk  ill  the*  orbit,  jvlfb  ar  small  fissure  be- 
tween the  eyelids  ;  eyes  affected  with  incessant  convul- 
sive motions ;  a  partial  adh£sipn  of  the  cataract  to  the 
•  uve*» ;  unappeasable  timidity  in  the  patient ;  and  an  im- 
possibility of  managing  him  during.,and  after  the  opera- 
tion, in  consequence  of  his  childhood  of  stupidity. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  depression  or 
reclination  should  be  preferred,  Beef  is  of 'opinion  that 
the  first  method  is  indicated  only  when  the  dimensions 
orthe  cataract  are  small,  and,  consequently,  when  there 
is  room  enough  for  it  to  be  placed  below  the  pupil,  with- 
out the  ciliary  processes .  being  torn  from  the  annulus , 
ciliarig.  Such  cases  are  the  dry  siliquose  caie&act  (the ' 
primary  membranous  cataract  of  Scarpa),  when  per- 
fectly free  from  adhesions  to  the  uvea ;  the  true  lenticu- 
lar secondary  cataract,  produced  by  the  small  but  firm 
fragments  of  the  lens  having  been  left,  or  risen  again  ;- 
and  the  genuine  secondary  membranous  or  'capsular 
cataract.  On  the  other  Intnl.  reclination  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, when, 'together  with  the  above  objections  to  ex- 
traction, the  surgeon  has  to  deal  with  a  fulLy  formed, 
very  hard  lenticular,  or  capsulo-lenticular  cataract ;  or 
with  a  case  of  the  latter  "kind,  complicated  with  partial 
adhesions  to  the  uvea ;  or  when  the  case  is  a  secondary 
capsular'  cataract^  similarly  circumstanced ;  a  second- 
ary cataract  of  lymph ;  a  gypsum  cataract ;  Or  there 
is  reason  to  apprehend  a  considerable  tendency  in  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  inferior  of  the'  eye  to  become  vari- 
cose.— (Lehre  von  deri  Angenkr.  b.  2,  p.  365.) 

The  manner  of  operating  with  the  needle  upon,  the 
congenital  cataracts  of  childrie*n  will  be  hereafter  ex-, 
plained:  *  'r  •-*% 

EXTRACTION  OF  THK  CATARACT.  . 

From  some  passages  in  the  works  of  Rhazes,  Haly, 
and  Avicenna,  specified  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently clear,  that  the  practice  of  opening  the  cornea  for 
the  removal  of  cataracts  was  not  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients. Rhazes  says,  that  about  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, Antyllus  opened  the  cornea,  and  drew  the  cataract 
out  of  the  eye  with  a  fine  needle,  in  which  practice  he 
was  followed  by  Lathyrion.  However,  while  doubts 
were  entertained  respecting  the  true  seat  of  the  cata- 
ract, it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  this  mode  Of  treat- 
ment could  have  been  frequently  adopted;  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  fully  proved  that  the  true  cataract  was  an 
opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens ;  that  the  loss  of  sight 
would  not  be  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  this  body ;  that 
the  cornea  might  be  divided  without  danger ;  and  that 
the  aqueous  humour  would  be  quickly  regenerated ;  the 
mode  of  cure  by  extracting  the  cataract  out  of  the  eye 
"■uulil  naturally  present  itself.— (Wenzel.) 

Freytag  is  perhaps  the  first  in  modern  times  who 
made  an  attempt  to  extract  the  cataract:  this  was  about 
the  dose  of  the  17th  century.  After  him,  Lotterius,  of 
Turin, -performed  the  operation.  But  nobody  has  so 
strong  a  claim  as  M.  Daviel  to  the  honour  of  bringing 
the  merits  of  the  practice  before  ttfe  public ;  and  he  not 
only  adopted  it  himself,  but  published  the  first  good. de- 
scription of  jt.— (Sur  une  Nouvelle  Methnde  de  guirir 
laCatiiratte par V Extraction du  Cristallin,  1747.  '  Also, 
,i,??,r"  d.e  ^Acai-  Royale  de  Chirurgie,  t.  2,  4t6. 
It  I  j  0  Ci,se3  in  livmch  the  catfh-act  had  accident- 
ally slipped  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
^  tbey  were  extracted  in  the  years  1707  and  1708 
by  MM.  Mcry  and  Petit,  as  related  by  St.  Ives,  seem  to 
liave  had  considerable  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
regular  performance  of  this  method  of  removing  the  ca- 
taract; for  they  served  as  an  encouragement  tb  Daviel, 
by  whom  the  practice  was  completely  established.  The 
•operation  was  aflefward  brought  considerably  nearer 
U»  perfection  by.  the  .ingenuity  and  industry  of  Weuael. 
—iHrambdla,  Instrumentari^m  Cliir.  Austriacum, 


Indeed,  with  the  valuable  Instructions  which  Ware 
and  Beer  have  still  more  recently  furnished,  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  cataract  may  now  be  regarded  as  brought  to 
the  highest  state  of  improvement.  According  to  Beer, 
it  admits  of  division  into  three  stages,  the  first  of  which, 
as  in  depression  and  reclination,  is  the  most  important, 
because,  urtless  it  be  performed  exactly  as  it  ought  to 
tie,  the  operation  wrill  be  very  liable  to  fail,  and  it  is.ex- 
ceedingly  difficult  to  makfe  amends  for  any  fault  com- 
mitted in  this  early  part  of  the  proceedings.  The  first 
stage  consists  in  making  an  effectual  opening  ix\  the 
cornea  with  a  suitable  knife.  The  second,  in  dividing 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule,  which,  says  Beer, 
should  not  be  merely  punctured /w  torn  with  a  bluntish 
instrurnenti  but  cut  with  a  sharp  two-edged  lance- 
pointed  needle  j  and,  as  much  as  possible,  annihilated. 
In  the  third^  stage,  the  expulsion  of  the  cataract  from  the 
eye  is  effected  either  by  the  well-regulated  action  of  the 
eyeball  itself,  or  by  the  assistance  of  art.  But,  as  Beer 
remarks,  they  who  have  learned  the  manner  of  effect- 
ualty  and  skilfully*  cutting  the  cornea,  will  frequently 
have  the  pleasure  to  find  the  last  two  stages  beneficialiy 
converted  into  one,  and-  the  operation  in  general  soon 
and  expeditiously  completed.'^  Vb?»  den  Augenkr.  b.  2, 
p.  366.)  ' .  . 

The  knives  used  by  Richter,  Wenzel,  Ware,  and 
Beer  are,  all  of  them  more  or  less  different ;  but  they 
agree  in  the  common  quality  of  completely  filling  up  the 
wound,  as  it  is  extended,  so  that  none  of  the  vitreous 
humour  can  escape  before  the  division  of  tlje  cornea  is 
finished, 

WenzfePs  knife  resembles  the  common  lancet  employed 
in  bleeding,  excepting  that  its  blade  is  a  little  longen 
and  not  quite  su  broad.  Its  edges  are  straight,  and  the 
blade  is  an  inch  and  a  half  (eighteen  lines)  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  (three  lines)  broad,  in  the  widest  part 
of  it,  which  is  at  the  base.  From  this  part  it  gradually 
becomes  narrower  towards  the  point ;  so  that  this 
breadth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  extends  only  to  the  space 
of  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the  base ;  and  for  the 
space  of  half  an  inch  from  the  point,  it  is  no  more  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad. 

The  knife  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Ware  is,  in  re- 
gard to  its  dimensionSjj^^mlike  that  employed  by 
Wenzel.  The  principaU^rnWence  is,  that  Mr.  Ware's 
knife  is  less  spear-pointed ;  in  consequence  of  which 
when  this  latter  instrument  has  transfixed  the  cornea, 
its  lower  or  cutting  edge  will  sooner  pass  below  the 
inferior  margin  of  the  pupil,  than  the  knife  used  by 
Wenzel.  On  this  account,  Mr.  Ware  believed  that  the 
iris  would  be  less  likely  to  be  entangled  under  the 
knife  which  he  recommended,  than  under  Wenzel's, 
when  the  instrument  begins  to  cut  its  way  down- 
wards, and  the  aqueous  humour  is  discharged.  Mr. 
Ware  particularly  advises  great  care  to  be  taken  to  let 
the  knife  increase  gradually  in  thickness  from  the 
point  to  the  handle  ;  by  which  means,  if  it  be  con- 
ducted steadily  through  the  cornea,  it  will  be  next  to 
an  impossibility,  that  any  part  of  the  aqueous  humour 
can  escape,  before  the  section  is  .begun  downwards: 
and,  consequently,  during  this  time,  the  cornea  wilt 
preserve  its  due  convexity.  But  if  the  blade  should 
not  increase  in  thickness  from  the  point ;  or  if  it  be  in- 
curvated  much  in  its  back  or  edge,  the  aqueous  humour 
will  unavoidably  escape  before  the  puncture  is  com- 
pleted; and  the  iris,  being  brought  under  the  edge  of 
the  knife,  will  be  in  great  danger  of  being  woundej  by 
it.  But  a  better  knife  than  any,  other  which  has  yet 
been  proposed,  is  that  employed  by  Beer.  A  very  in- 
genious double  cataract-knife  is  used  by  Jaeger.  '•  The 
instrument  is  composed  of  a  Beer's  blade  affixed  to  a 
handle ;  a  smaller  blade  of  the  same  form,  having  its 
flat  side  in  contact  with  the  other  knife ;  and  a  button 
screw.  When  not  in  use,  the  second  blade  is  situated 
within  the  outline  of  the  first,  with  which  the  cornea 
is  transfixed.  It  is  introduced  in  the  same  way  as. 
Beer's  knife,  not  parallel,  but  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  cornea,  and  afterward  carried  across  the  eye,  ex- 
actly lfke  the  single  knife,  with  the  posterior  surface 
of -the  fixed  blade  parallel  to  the  iris,  at  the  usual  dis- 
tance from  the  junction  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclero- 
tica. When  the  point  of  the  greater  knife  has  trans- 
fixed the  cornea  at  the  inner  side,  pressure  is  made  on 
the  button  head  of  the  smaller  blade,  which  slides  in  a 
groove  in  the  upper  part  of  the  handle  with  the  thumb, 
with  which  it  it  pushed  steadily  forwards,  while  the 
greater  blade  keeps  vhe  ball  firmly  fixed,  and  thus  the 
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section  of  the  cornea  is  completed,"  &c— (See  Lou- 
don's Short  Inquiry  into  the  Principal  Causes  of  the 
Unsuccessful  Termination  of  Extraction,  c\'c.  1826.) 
Among  the  advantages  imputed  to  Jaeger's  knife  am. 
those  of  not  injuring  parts  at  the  inner  angle  ;  of  not 
making  the  incision  too  small  for  the  extraction  of  the 
lens ;  and  of  less  of  the  aqueous  humour  being  die- 
charged  previously  to  the  iris  being  out  of  danger. 
The  sentiments  of  Richter,  Scarpa,  Beer,  and  others, 
about  the  position  of  the  patient  in  the  operation,  and 
the  mode  of  fixing  the  eye,  have  "been  already  noticed 
in  a  foregoing  section. 

The  operator  is  to  sit  in  front  of  the  patient,  but 
upon  a  considerably  higher  stool  or  chair  than  the  lat- 
ter, as  already  explained,  and  his  legs  are  to  be  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  patient,  and  his  right  foot  suffi- 
ciently raised  by  a  stool  for  his  elbow  to  rest  upon  his 
knee,  while  the  knife  is  on  a  level  with  the  patient's 
eye.— (See  Guthrie's  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eyer  p. 
295.) 

When  the  right  eye  is  to  be  rjper^ted  upon,  and  the 
operation  is  to  be  done  according  to  the  preceding  di- 
rections, the  surgeon  must  of  course  use  his  left  hand ; 
but  if  he  be  not  an  ambidexter,  "  the  patient  must' be 
placed  on  his  back  on  a  table,  or  on  a  mattress,  or  a 
firm  bedstead  with  a  head,  so ,  that  the  operator  can 
stand  behind  without  inconvenience.  .The  head  being 
supported  on  a  cushion,  the  operator  raises  the  upper 
eyelid  himself  and  fixes  the  eyeball,  while  an  assistant 
depresses  the  lower  lid,  if  necessary.  The  incision  is 
then  to  be  made  with  the  same  precaution  as  in  the 
other  method,  the  knife  being  held  with,  its  edges  to- 
wards the  thumb,  and  the  little  finger  towards  the 
temple  instead  of  the  cheek.  The  division  of  the  cor- 
nea upwards  in  this  manner  is  the  operation  generally 
preferred  by  Mr.  Alexander  for  both  eyes,  when  not 
specially  contra-indicated." — {Guthrie,  p.  318.) 

Baron  Wenzel,  fearful  of  the  bad  consequences  of 
undue  pressure,  made  no  endeavour  to  fix  the  eye  at 
all  at  the  period  of  cutting  the  cornea. 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  did  not  approve  of.  this  plan  of 
leaving  the  eye  unfixed.  The  danger  likely  to  arise 
from  undue  pressure,  he  observes,  can  only  take  place 
after  the  instrument  has  made  an  opening  into  the 
eye ;  but  the  pressure  which  he  recommended  is  to  be 
removed  the  instant  the  knife  is  carried  through  the 
cornea,  and  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  divide  this 
tunic  downwards.  To  understand  this  subject  better, 
however,  the  reader  should  know,  that  Mr.  Ware  di- 
vided the  incision  of  the  cornea  into  two  distinct  pro- 
cesses ;  the  first  of  which  may  be  called  punctuation, 
arid  the  second  section.  So  long,  says  Mr.  Ware,  as 
tb.e  knife  fills  up  the  aperture  in  which  ft  i3  inserted, 
that  is,  until  it  has  passed  through  both  sides  of  the 
cornea,  and1  its  extremity  has  advanced  some  way  be- 
yond this  tunic,  the  aqueous  humour  cannot  be  dis- 
charged, and  pressure  may  be  continued  with  safety. 
The  punctuation  of  the  cornea  being  completed,*  the 
purpose  of  pressure  is  fully  answered;  and  if  such 
pressure  be  continued  when  the  section  of  the  cor- 
nea begins,  instead  of  being  useful,  it  will  be  hurtful. 
To  avoid  all  bad  defects,  Mr.  Ware  recommends  the 
cornea  to  be  cut  in  the  following  way. 

The  operator  is  to  place  the  fore  and  middle  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  upon  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  just  be- 
i  low  and  a  little  on  the  inside  of  the  cornea.  At  the 
same  time,  the  assistant  who  supports  the  head  is  to 
apply  one  or,  if  the  eye  projects  sufficiently,  two  of  his 
fingers  upon  the  conjunctiva,  a  little  on  the  inside, 
above  the  cornea.  The.fingers  of  the  operator  and  as- 
sistant thus  opposed  to  each  other,  will  fix  the  eye, 
and  prevent  the  lids  from  closing.  The  point  of  the 
knife  is  to  enter  the  outside  of  the  cornea  a  little  above 
its  transverse  diameter,  and  just  before  its  connexion 
with  the  sclerotica.  Thus  introduced,  it  is  to  be  pushed 
on  slowly,  but  steadily,  without  the  least  intermission, 
and  in  a  straight  direction,  with  its  blade  parallel  to 
the  iris,  so  as  to  pierce  the  cornea  towards  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  it 
first  entered,  and-  till  about  one-third  part  of  it  is  seen 
to  emerge  beyond  the  inner  margin  of  the  cornea. 
When  the  knife  has  reached  s»o  far,  the  -punctuation  is* 
completed.  The  broad  part  of  the  blade  is  now  be- 
tween the  cornea  and  the  iris,  and  its  cutting  edge  be- 
low the  pupil,  which  of  course  is  out  of  all  danger  of 
■being  wounded.  As.  every  degree  of  pressure  must 
now  be  taken  off  the  eyeball,  the  fingers  both  of  the  1 


operator  and  his  assistant  are  instantly  to  be  rembved 
from  this  part  and  shifted  to  the  eyelids.  These  are  to 
be  kept  asunder  by  gently  pressing  them  against  the 
edges  of  the  orbit  ;  and  the  eye  is  to  be  left  entirely  to 
the  guidance  of  the  knife,  by  which,  says  Mr.  Ware,  if 
may  be  raised,  depressed,  or  drawn  io  either  side,  as 
may  be  found  necessary.  Tho  aqueous  humour  being 
now  partly,  if  not  entirely,  evacuated,  and  the  cornea 
of  course  rendered  flaccid,  the  edge  of  the  blade  is  to 
be  pressed  slowly  downwards,  till  it  has  cut  its  way 
out,  and  separated  a  little  more  tlian  half  the  cornea 
from  the'sclerotica,  following  the  semicircular  direction 
marked  out  by  the  attachment  of  the  one  to  the  other. 
—{Ware.)  -'.'**. 

In  the  eyes  of  some  persons,  the  iris  is  so  convjx, 
that  it  almost  impossible  "to  complete  <the  section  of 
the  cornea  without  entangling  the  iris  under  the  edge 
of  the  knife,  -unless  the  cornea  be  gently  rubbed  down- 
wards with  the  finger ;  one  of  the  most  important  di- 
rections, according  to  Mr.  Ware,  in  Wenzel'a  whole 
book.  '  f 

If  the  edge  of  the  knife  should  incline  too  much  fdr- 
\Vafds,  and  its  direction  be  not  altered;  the  .incision  la- 
the, cornea  will  be  too  small,  and  terminate  almost  op- 
posite the  pupil.  In  this  case,  there  will  be  great  difl-' 
ficulty  in  extracting  the  oataract,  and  the  cicatrix 
aflerward  may  obstruct  sight.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
edge  of  the  instrument  be  inclined  too  much  back- 
wards, and  its  direction  be  not  changed,  the  incjsioa 
will  approach  too  near  thp  part  where  the  iris  and  scle- 
rotica unite*  and  there  will  be  great  danger  of  woutti 
ing  them.  These  accidents  may  be  prevented  by  gently 
rolling  the  instrument  between  the  fingers,  until  th'p 
blade  takes  the  proper  direction.—  (Wenzel.) 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  had  seen  operators^  through  a 
fear  of  wounding  the  iris,  introduce  and  bring  out  the 
instrument  at  a  considerable  distance  before  the  union 
of  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  ;  m  consequence  of  which 
the  incision  frOm  one  side  of  the  cornea  to  the  other 
was  made  too  small  for  the  easy  extraction  of  the  car* 
taract,  although  from  above  downwartls^it  was  fully 
large  enough  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Ware  also  some- 
times observed,  that  though  the  punctuation  of  the 
cornea  from  side  to  side  had  been  properly  cpndugted, 
and  its  section  afterward,  to  all  appearance,  effectu- 
ally completed,  yet,  on  account  of  the  frictions,  em 
ployed  to  disengage  the  iris  from  the  edge  ofthein 
strument,  ths  knife,  in  cutting  dgwnwards,  was  carried 
between  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  and,  consequently, 
though  the  incision  appeared  externally  to  be  of  its 
proper  size,  internally  it  Wa£  much  too  small  fqi  laj 
cataract  to  be  easily  extracted.  In  this  case^tjie  inci- 
sion must  be  enlarged  by  means  of  a '  pair  of  curved 
blunt-pDinted  scissors,  which  should  be  introduced  at 
the  part  where  the  knife  first  entered  the  cornea.— 
(Ware.) 

Beer  subdivides  the  first  stage  of  this  operation  into 
four,  each  of  which,  he  says,  claims  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, if  it  be  wished  to  make  the  incision  in  the  cornea 
in  every  respect  proper  :  the  first  is  the  introduction  of 
the  knife  thfough  the  cornea  into  the  anterior  chamber; 
the  second  is  directing  the  knife  towards  the  place 
where  its  point  is'to  be  brought  out  again  ;  the  third  Is 
bringing  out  the  point  and  guiding  the  knife-  in  con- 
tinuing the  incision  in  the  cornea ;  and  the  fourth  is 
the  finishing  of  that  incision.  As  Beer  state's,  8  com- 
pletely well-made  incision  in  the  cornea  must,  hi  (he 
first  place,  be  of  sufficient  size  to  let  the  cataract  es- 
cape from  the  eye  without  the  slightest  impediment ; 
and  it  will  be  large  enough,  if  care  be  taken  to  open 
one-half  of  the  cornea  near  its  edge.  Secondly,  it  must 
be  of  a  proper  shape,  its  margiri  not  being  triangular, 
nor  .notched,,  but  evenly  rounded.  In  general,  says 
Beer,  no"  greater  disadvantage  can  happen,  than  that 
of  having  too  small  an  incision  in  the  cornea ;  for,  even 
when  the  cataract  is  pressed  out  of  such  an.  opening, 
portions  of  it  are  always  left  behind  which  afterward 
cannot  be  extracted  without  trouble;  ajid'  though  the 
sight  may  be  at  the  moment  restored,  it  -will  be  fortu- 
nate if  the  eye  be  not.  afterward  spoiled  by  the  effects 
of  inflammation.  When  the  ineision  is  triangular  or 
notched,  its. edges  cannot  be' put  smoothlv  together  so 
as  to  be  healed  by  the  first  intention',  which,  however, 
is  highly  necessary,  and  the  consequence  is  a  white 
ugly  scatr,  which  is  slowly  produced  with  inflamma- 
tion, and  forms  a  greater  »r  less  permanent  impediment 
to  vision  downwards,  though  the  patient  be  capable  of 
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•eeing  tht  smallest  objects  which  are  straight  before 
him.  '  -  „    ''      "  ■  \ 

According  to  Beer,  when  the  knife  is  to  be  •intro- 
duced, its  point  should  enter  the  cornea,  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  line  from  its  edge,  and  one-fourth  of  a  line 
above  its  transverse  diameter,  directed  obliquely  to- 
wards the  jris,  with  its  edge  turned  downwards,  by 
which  means  the  jioint  will  pass  immediately  into  the 
anterior  chamber.   As  soon  as  it  has  arrived  there, 
which  is  indicated  partly  by  its  bright  extremity  being 
seen  within  the  space  in  question,  and  partly  by  the 
Cactus  em&ttus,  such  a  direction  is  to  be  given  to  it, 
that  its,  point  may -project  from  the  place  of  its  entrance 
nearly  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  intended  place  of  its 
exitautof  the  cornea, but  a  little  higher;  while  the 
posterior  surface  of  the-blade  is  to  be  conveyed  across 
the;  anterior  chamber  exactly  parallel  to  the  iris..  The 
knife  is  to  "be  cautiously  pushed  on,  neither  too  quickly 
nor  too  slowly,  with  its  point  continually  directed 
somewhat  upward.-?  above  the  part/where  it  is  to.pass 
out  again,  until  the  point  arrives  near  the"  inner  edge 
or  the  cornea :  but  in  the  transverse  passage  of  the 
knife,  its  edge  should  not  be  suffered  either  to  go 
nearer  to.*br  farther  from  the  ins,  as  every  turn  of  the 
blade  backwards  or  forwards  opens  the  upper  angle 
of  the  wound,  When  the  aqueous  humour  immediately 
escapes,  and  the  iris  not  only  falls  close  against  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  blade,  but  sometimes  even  un- 
der the  edge,  so  as  to  throw  the  young  operator  imp 
the  greatest  embarrassment.    If  the  point  of  the  knife 
has  now  been  favourably  brought  out,  the  surgeon  is 
to  continue  to  push  it  on  without  pressing  it  down-' 
Wa/ds,  or  making  a  sawing  motion  with  it,  until  the 
last  stage  of  the  operation1,  viz.  that  in  which  the  inci- 
sion is  finished.  (  However,  as  soon  as  the  point  of  the 
knife  'has'  passed  put  of  the  cornea,  and  reached  the 
inner  cantirus,  attention  must  be  paid,  first,  to  that  part 
of  the  blade  which  is  yet  in  the  anterior  chamber  so 
that  the  iris  may  not  fall  tinder  .its  edge,  and  the  knife 
may  not  take  an  erroneous  direction  ;  secondly,  to  the 
point  of;the  knife,  which  continually  projects  more 
and  more,  so  that  the  inner  canthus  may  not  be 
wounded,  v. hull  accident,  though  trivial  in  itself 
would  make  the  unprepared  patient  suddenly  and  m- 
voruntarily  draw  back  his  head.    The  only 'way  of 
proveniitig  this  injury,  says  Beer,  is  regularly  to  in- 
cline the  handle  more  backwards  and  downwards  in 
proportion  as  the  point  passes  farther  out  of  the  ante- 
rior chamber.  Thirdly,  at  the  peridd  when  the  last 
piece  of  the  cornea  is  to  be  cut,  the  knife  should  be 
pushed  on  very  slowly,  for  otherwise  the  lens,  and 
with  it  a  part  of  the  vitreous  humour,  may  be  discharged 
as  now  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  acting  and  com- 
pressing this  organ  with  the  greatest  force,  and  in  old 
persons  especially,  the  loose  conjunctiva,  after  the  cor- 
nea is  cut  through,  comes  against  the  knife,  and  is  ant 
to  be  wounded.    At  the  time  when  the  operator  finishes 
ttie  incision  in  the  cornea,  the  assistant  is  to  let  the 
tipper  eyelid  cover  the  eye,  and  a  few  seconds  are  to 
be  allowed  for  the  patient  to  recoverfrom  his  fright 

In  the  secdnd  stage  of  the  operation,  Beer  directs 
the  assistant  again  steadily  to  hold  the  patient's  head 
m  the  same  manner  as  during  the  cutting  of  the  cor- 
ami'pff^,.  fi  uPPerJeyeIid'.  ne  says,  must  be  carefully 
"^effectually  raised,  without  touching  the  eyeball  in 
« w'«»>ngtlie  ends of*«he  fm|ers  project  be 
yond  he  edge  of  the  tarsus.  The  operator! t  io  de- 
nnffn  l  l0Wer  eyeUd  witl1  his  fore-finger,  which  is 
Plied  to  i/T0^  8Way  from  ,ne  eye>  »•«  gently  ap! 
the  evehd  MZt*  °fit  the  ™™4  -of 
m^ltll  y  wh'ch  means  the  cataract-lar.ee  or  cap- 

und%"  he  naToyfbtbm9re  ™V*  and  easUy 
™  ,1  tne'lap  of  the  cornea  into  the  pupil,  while  the 

CbvPprroSdUUerPedand  ^  Pr0jeeti0n  0{  tbe  c^aet 
fStertS  nri  cons,aerably  enlarge  the  pupil,  and 
to comnlc te  thTC.^T"  °f  the  Fapsule/  In  'order 
one  of  tne  «,h,™  °?ject'  tne  surSeon  introduces 
uoint  rliri,,^  ^  edges  of  tlle  capsule-needle,  "With  tne 
cornea  nn/?h  ,0wafJ*  tne  inner  canthus,  between  the 

2  „mh  I  be'ng  opened  as  littTe  as  possible,  lest  the 
Cr  PnfJw  * enter  the  cye '  a  circumstance  of  .which 
™Z„m n*n9i™*  apprehension.  After  the  cap- 
ml?„ 1 ^  r.J88  been  cautiously  passed  to  the  inferior 
margm  ol  the  pupn,  jts  lower  sharp  edge  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  with  its  point  directly 
upwards,  and  one  of  its  flat  surfaces  towards  the 
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nn»tl',„  "e  0ther  towar<is  the  outer  canthus.  The 
operator  is  now  strictly  to  cut  through  the  capsule,  by 
making,  at  small  distances  from  one  another,  repeated 
perpendicular  strokes  with  the  edge  of  the  needle 
Then  the  handle  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  half  turned 
round  on  its  axis,  and  similar  strokes  are  to  he  made 
with  its  edge  in  a  somewhat  oblique  direction  by 
which  means  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule  will  be 
cut  into  many  squarish  fragments,  some  of  which  in 
the  third  stage  of  the  operation,  are  taken  out  of 'the 
eye  together  with  the  cataract,  and  the  risk  of  a  se- 
condary cataract  of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule  is 
in  a  great  measure  removed.  When  the  capsule- 
needle  has  done  its  business,  it  is  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  eye  in  the  sams  position  in  which  it  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  second  stage  of  the  operation  is  thus 
finished—  (Beet,  b.  %  p.  369.) 

I  believe  no  better  instructions  than  the  foregoing 
can  be  delivered,  respectirg  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  dividing  the  capsule.  They  are  infinitely 
better  than  those  given  by  Wenzel  and  Ware.  As  soon 
as  the  point  of  the  cornea-knife  had  arrived  opposite 
the  pupil,  Wenzel  used  to  incline  it  gently  backwards, 
and  thus  puncture  the  capsule ;  but  Mr.  Ware  very  pro- 
perly objected  to  this  plan,  which,  however  it  might 
serve  to  exhibit  the  dexterity  of  the  operator,  was  at- 
tended with  no  advantage  to  the  patient,  and  could  not 
Be  so  efficient  and  safe  as  the  mode  of  making  the  di- 
vision of  the  capsule  a  distinct  part  of  the' operation. 

Indeed,  Wenzel  himself  did  not  recommend  opening 
the 'capsule  of  ,  the  crystalline  in  this  way  when  the' 
pupil  was  much  contracted,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
eye  and_eyelids  easiVyihrown  into  convulsions,  or  when 
the  posterior  chamber  was  large. 

For  dividing  the  capsule  after  the  division  of  the  cor- 
nea, Wenzel  and  his  father  used  to  employ  a  flat 
needle,  one  line,  that  is,  one-twelfth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  having  its  cutting  extremity  a  little  incur- 
vated.  This  needle,  which  they  advised  to  be  made  of 
nealed  gold,  in  order  that  its  pliability  may  allow  the 
operator  to  bend  it  in  different  directions  as  occasion 
requires,  is  fixed  in  a  handle  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  cornea-knife.  At  the 
other  extremity  of  the  same  handle  a  small  curette  or 
scoop  is  fixed,  made  also  of  nealed  gold,  which  is  of 
use  for  extracting  the  cataract. 

The  late  Mr.  Ware's  method  of  opening  the  capsule 
will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

When  the  incision  in  the  cornea  has  been  completed 
and  the  capsule  effectually  divided,  the  cataract,  as 
Beer  observes,  advances  into  the  pupil  immediately 
behind  the  capsule-needle,  and  if  there  be  the  least  ac- 
tion in  the  eye  itself,  it  is  generally  at  once  discharged, 
Under  these  very  favourable  circumstances,  however 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  gelatinous 
or  scabrous  surface  of  the  cataract  is  detached  at  the 
margin  of  the  pupil,  as  the  opaque  body  is  passino-  out 
and  therefore  in  the  second  stage  of  the  operation' 
Beer  recommends  having  Daviel's  scoop  always  readv 
which  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  capsule-needle,  and" 
employed  for  preventing  the  loose  fragments  from  fall- 
ing back  into  the  posterior  chamber,  in  the  following 
manner :  as  soon  as  the  operator  remarks  that  in  the 
passage  of  the  cataract  out  of  the  pupil,  a  portion  of  it 
will  lie  scraped  off  by  the  edge  of  that  opening,  he 
should  introduce  the  scoop  at  the  lower  and  outer 
edge  of  the  cataract  upwards,  between  the  cornea  and 
the  iris,  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  the  part  of  the  cata- 
ract which  is  ready  to  break  off,  close  up  behind  the 
rest  oi  it,  and  bring  the  whole  out  of  the  eye. 
.  But,  says  Beer,  when  the  third  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion, viz..  the  removal  of  the  ■  cataract  from  the  eye, 
cannot  be  so  readily  accomplished ;  a  circumstance  not 
always  owing  Xo  an  imperfection  in  the  incision  in  the-  ;i 
cornea  or  inThe  division  of  the  capsule,  but  sometimes 
proceeding  from  a  want  of  proper  action  in  the  oye  it- 
self; the  operator,  ifhe  feels  convinced  that  the  fault 
does  not  lie  in  the  first  or  second  stage  of  the  operas 
■tion  (in  which  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  endeavour 
to  rectify  w?hat  is  wrong),  should  assist  in  promoting 
the  discharge  of  the  cataract.  There  are  two  manners 
of  doing  this,  and  it  is  hot  a  matter  of  indifference 
which  is  selected ;  for  the  second  should  be  adopted 
only  when  the  first  will  not  answer.  Hence,  says 
Beer,  the  operator,  like  a  skilful  accoucheur,  must  first 
trust  to  the  action  of  the  organ  itself,  which  he  should 
in  a  certain  degree,  excite,  and  not  proceed  immediately- 
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to  thr  use  of  a  scoop,  hook,"  or,  forceps.  The  eye  is  to 
be  suffered  to  turn  quickly  a  few  timeS'upwards,  and  in 
general,  during  these  movements,  the  surgeon  wiU 
perceive  that  tire  lower  edge  of  the  cataract  advances 
farther  through  the  pupil,  and  at  length  slips  out  of  the 
eye  without  the  aid  of  instruments.  If  at  this  period 
a  portion  of  the  cataract  were  found  to  be  likely  to 
break  off,  the  employment  of  Daviel's  scoop  in  the  way 
already  explained  would  be  proper.  On  the  other 
hand,  if,  during  the  protracted  movements  of  the  eye 
upwards,  this  organ  evince  little  energy  of  its  own, 
the  cataract  will  not  enter  the  pupil,  or  scarcely  do  so, 
much  less  pass  out  of  the  eye,  and  tine  operator  is 
under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  manual  assistance, 
and  with  the  end  of  the  finger,  used  for  keeping  the 
lower  eyelid  depressed,  he  is  gently  to  press  the  lid 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  eyeball.  Such  pressure 
should  be-gradually  increased  until  the  greatest  diame- 
ter of  the  cataract  has  passed  into  the  pupil,  at  which 
moment  the  pressure  must  not  be  discontinued  before 
fhe  cataract  is  completely  out  of  the  eye-,  which  object 
may  be  promoted  by  supporting  the  lower  part  ol  the 
lens  with/  Daviel's  scoop,  and  then  <he  pressure  is  to 
be  diminished  in  the  same  gradual  way  in  which  it 
lias  been  previously  augmented.  Immediately  the  ca- 
taract is  completely  out  of  the  eye,  ahd  the  surgeon 
has  paid  due  attention  to  the  removal  of  any  fragments 
left  behind,  the  assistant  is  to  let  the  upper  eyelid  de- 
scend, the  patient -is'to  be  destred  to  keep  both  his 
feyes  shut  and  perfectly  sfill,  and  lus  head  and  eyes  are 
to  be  covered  with  a  clean  white  piece  of  linen,  eo  that 
the  effect  of  the  light  may  be  moderated. 

When  the  patient  has  recover«d  from' the  alarm, 
which,  according  to  Beer,  the  passage-  of  the  cataract 
outwards,  especially  when  it  is  large  and  firm,  always 
produces  in  a  greater  or  less  aegree,  he  is  to  be 
placed  with  his  back  towards  the  window,. and  the 
linen  is  to  be  raised  a  little  from  the  eye,  which  is  to 
>e  very  slowly  opened,  while  the  other  eye,  which  has 
not  been  operated  upon,  is  to  be  kept  well  covered. 
Beer  says  that  the  patient  should  then  be  shown  some 
objects,  not  of  a  shining  or  very  bright  description,  at 
different  distances;  and  if  he  is  able  to  see  them 
plainly,  the  surgeon  may  proceed  to  apply  the  dressings, 
without  delay.  ' ) 

Beer  confesses,  that  if  possible  it  Would  be  better  to 
•dispense  altogether  with  making  any  trials  of  the 
power  of  the  eye  which  has  just  been  operated  upon, 
because  such  attempts  must  tend  to  increase  the  sub- 
sequent inflammation  in  the  organ ;  yet  he  is  of  opi- 
nion that  these  trials  of  the  eyesight  are  necessary 
i  after  extraction  of  the  cataract.  First,  because  the  ca- 
pability of  seeing  immediately  is  a  thing  always  ex- 
pected by  the  patient  and  his  friends,  and  leaving  them 
in  ignorance  on  this  point  would  keep  up  an  anxiety 
likely  to  have  a  bad  effect  in  rendering  ophthalmy 
more  severe.  Secondly,  Beer  urges  as  a  stronger  mo- 
tive for  the  custom,  the  circumstance  of  the  patient 
seeing,  when  his  eye  is  first  opened,  all,  even  the 
smallest  objects,  though  he  suddenly  loses  the  fa- 
culty of  distinguishing  them  at  all,  or  sees  them  very 
obscurely ;  and  now,  if  be  be  half  turned  with  his  face 
towards  the  window,  one  will  find  in  the  pupil,  which 
directly  after  the  passage  of  the  cataract  was  perfectly 
Clear,  some  soft  or  firm  fragments  of  the  lens,  which 
are  first  dislodged  from  within  the  capsule  by  the  va- 
riations in  the  eye,  produced  by  the  inspection  of  dif- 
ferent objects  at  different  distances,  and  which,  with- 
out, these ,  trials '  of  vision,  would  be  long  in  being 
loosened  by  the  aqueous  humour,  and  might  form  a 
secondary  lenticular  cataract :  which  will  not  now  be. 
the  case,  as  the  surgeon  can  and  ought  "at  once  to  re- 
move them. — {Lehre  von  den  Augenkr:  b.  2,  p.  373.) 

The  preceding  mode  of  operating,  as  Beer  observes, 
will  not  answer  for  every  case  of  cataract  adapted  to 
extraction  ;  but  the  plan  sometimes  requires  to  be  mo- 
dified according  to  circumstances.  '  Thus,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  when  the  eye  is  very  prominent,  and 
particularly  when  at  the  same  time  the,  fissure  of  the 
eyelids  is  extremely  narrow,  the  incision. in  the  cor- 
nea must  not  be  made  horizontally,  but  obliquely  out- 
wards ;  for  otherwise  the  edge  of  the  lower  eyelid  will 
retard  the  hualing  of  the  wound,  and  an  ugly  cicatrix, 
more  or  less  injurious  to  the  eyesight,  Mb  the  conse- 
quence. 

When  the  cataract  is  of  middling  consistence,  nei- 
ther very  hard  nor  soft,  Beer  assures  us  that  the  at- 
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nse  he  savs  the  experiment  will  mostly  succeed  ir 
properly  co,  die  ed,  and  if  it  should  not,  it  causes  not 
°  si  -litest  detriment  to  the  eye,  nor  the  least  ob- 
stacle  to  the  effectual  completion  of  the  operation. 
T^  caisulMU^Le  istobe  introduced  into  the  pupil, 
Ii  fn  thPe  second  stage  of  the  operation,  and  its  point  , 
then  to  be  slowly  pushed,  as  far  as  its  greatest  diame- 
ter, into  the  centre  of  the  lens,  so  that  .one  surface  qt 
the  needle  may  be  upwards,  the  other  downwards; 
one  of  its  cutting  edges  turned  towards  the  inner  can- 
thus,  the  other  towards  the  outer  one.   And  now  the 
needle,  with  the  impaled  cataract,  is  to , have,  sudden 
but  short  perpendicular  jerks  communicated  to  it,  by 
which  means  the  upper  Tmd.lower  connexions  of  the 
capsule  with  the  neighbouring  textures  will  be  in  part 
loosened.    The  needle  is  next  to  be  suddenly  ro* 
tated  without  withdrawing  it  from  the  cataract,  so 
that  one  of  its  flat  surfaces  may  face  the  irfitacanthus, 
the  other  the  outer  one  ;  and  one  of  its  edge)s  may  be 
turned  upwards,  the  other  downwards ;  apd  then  the 
Short  sudden  jerks  of -the  needle  'in  the  horizontal  di- 
rection may  be  repeated,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  lateral  connexions  of  the 'cap- 
sule.  Lastly,  the  capsule-needle  is  to  be  quickly  with- 
drawn from  the  eve,  when  it  is  mostly  followed  by  the 
lens  and  the  capsule,  or  the'caturact  comes  away  fixed 
on  the  point  of  the  instrument,  at  which  moment  the 
pupil  becomes  perfectly  clear  and  black.   When  the 
cataract  does  not  follow  the  withdrawing  of  the  needle, 
the  surgeon  'is  to  proc«ed  with*  the  usual  cautions  to 
the  third  stage  of  the  operation.  Great  as  the  advan- 
tage would  always  be  of  extracting*  the  cataract, 
together  with  its  capsule',  it  is  plain  that  the  attempt  is 
not  practicable  when,  the  case  is  a  very-  hard 'len- 
ticular cataract,  because  the  capsule-needle  cannot 
be  effectually  introduced  into  the  body  of  such  a  lens, 
situated  upon  the  yielding  vitreous  humour.  Nor 
would  the  plan  answer  if  the  jcataract  were  very  .soil, 
as  the  movements  of  the  needle  in  it  could  have  no  ef- 
fect in  breaking  the  connexions  of  the  capsule.  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  often  expressed  to  me  his  decided  oj>i- 
nioh  that  the  foregoing  method  will  rarely  succeed,  and 
ought  not  to  be  attempted  \  which  is  also  Mr.  Gutn- 
rie's  judgment.— ( Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  308.) 

In  the  case  described  by  Beer  under  the  name  of  en- 
nysted  cataract,  the  capsule  must  not  be  opened ;  but 
after  properly  opening  the  cornea,  if  the  cataract  does 
not  escape  of  itself  at  this  moment  from  the  eye,  the 
operator  must  immediately  introduce  the  small  cataract- 
tenaculum,  with  its  point  turned  downwards,  between 
the  cornea  and  the  iris,  into  the  pupil.  The  cataract 
should  then  be  firmly  taken  hold  of  with  the  hook,  and 
slowly  and  steadily  drawn  out  of  the  eye  with  Us  IW« 
tough  capsule.   Beer  says,  that  extraction  should  tie 
performed  in  the  same  way  in  the  dry  siliquose  capsule- 
lenticular  cataract  of  children  and  adults,  except  mat 
in  all  these  cases  a  fine,  elastic,  sharp,  silver  or  golden 
spatula,  fixed  at  the  lower  part  of  Daviel's  curette  or 
scoop,  should  be  ready  at  hand  to  assist  in  separating 
the  cataract  from .  the  vitreous  humour,  immediately 
the  opaque  substance  is  disposed  to  pass  out  of  the  eye. 
Also  in  the  completely  fluid  cataract,  when  the  capsule 
is  partially  opaque  and  thickened,  a  circumstance  easily 
known  by  appearances,  the  same  mode  of  extraction 
must  be  attempted.   But  if  the  hook  should  tear  its 
way  out,  and  the  capsule  empty  itself,  the  extraction 
must  be  performed  altogether  with  the  forceps.  The 
latter  instrument  is  to  be  cautiously  introduced,  in  tne 
same  manner  as  tne  capsule-needle,  into  the  pupil,' J"16 
of  the  largest  and  thickest  portions  of  the  capsule  is  then 
to  be  taken  hold  of,  and  suddenly  drawn  out  towards 
the  opposite  side,-by  which  means  generally  the  whole 
anterior  layer,  and  sometimes,  also  the  posterior  layer, 
of  the  capsule  will  be  detached,  and  thejiupil  imme- 
diately cleared.   On  the  contrary,  in  what  Be»r  hM 
called  the  barrtataracL,  which,  he  says,  is  seldom  &■ 
for  an  operation  as  soon  as  the  cornea  has  been  opened, 
the  bar  must  first  be  sepafated  by  means  of  the  f ap- 
sUle-needle  from  the  uvea,  in  whatever  way  is  found 
most  practicable  and  then  it  is  to  be  extracted  with  tn» 
small  cataract-tenaculum,  or  teeth-forceps :  when  tbl» 
has  been  dorte,  the  cataract  itself  must  be  taken  out  W 
the  eye  in  the  same  manner  as  the  encysted  cataract  — 
(B.%p.  377) 
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When  extraction  harfbpen  completed,  the  next  object 
Is  to  dress  the' eye:  while  the  patient  turns  this  up- 
wards the  lower1  eyelid  is  to  perdrawn  downwards  with 
the  fore-finger,  and  steadily  held  so  until  the  patient 
has  shut  his  eye  as  much  as  possible.  « 

Mr.  Ware  found  thru  a  dossil  of  lint,  steeped  in  plain 
water,  or  brandy  and  water,  and  covered  with  the  .sper- 
maceti or  saturnine  cerate,  and  removed  once  every  day, 
is.the  most  easy  and  convenient  dressing  that  can  be 
applied  after  the  operation.  The  cerate  over  the  lint 
prevents  the  latter,  when  impregnated  with'  the  dis- 
charge^riant  becoming  stiff  and  irritating  the  lids.  Mr. 
Ware  thought  the  mode  of  applying  the  compress  and 
bandage  qver  the  eye,  a  circumstance  of  no  small  im- 
portance, because  if  too  loose  the  dressings  are  very 
apt  to  slip  dff,  and  consequently  to  press  unequally  and 
injuriously  on  the  eye ;  and  if  toft  tight,  the"  undue  pres- 
sure will  excite  pain  and  inflammation,  and  even  force 
out  some  of  the  vitreous 'humour.  Mr.  Ware's  com- 
press is  made  of  soft  linen  folded  two  or'three  times, 

wide  enough  to  cover,  bo(h  eyes,  and  sufficiently-long  mrougn  tne  cornea  too  small.  In  this  circumstance  a 
to  extend  from  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  to  the  degree  of  violence  will  be  required  to  brin*  SnStaAt 
lower  hart  of  the" nose.  This  he  pins  at  the  top  of  the  through  the  wound  -  In  TZ  i\VXll™\™% 
patient's  nightcap  j  and  its  lpwer  part,  which  is  divided 
in  the  middle,  to  allow  the  nose  to  come  through  it,  he 
lays  loosely  over  the  eyes.  The  bandage,  also  "made 
of  old  linen,  and  as  broad  as  si.t-  fingers,  he  carries 
round,  the  head  over  the  compress,  and  pins  to  the  side 
of  the  nightcap  moderately  tight.  A  slip  of  linen  is 
afterward  carried  under  the  chin,  and  pinned  at  each 
end  to  the  side  of  the  bandage,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
slipping  upwards—  (Ware.)  Mr.  Guthrie  recommends 
an  elastic  hej- work  nightcap  which  fits  the  head  closely 
to  lie  put  on,  and  a  piece  of  roller  to  be  fastened  by  its 
middle  to  tlu>  .centre  of  the  cap  behind.!  "A  small 
piece  of  lint,  on  which  some  ung.  cetacei  has  been 
spread,  is  to  be  applied  over  the  closed  eyelids,  a  com- 
press of -fine  linen  is  to  be  placed  over  it,  and  another 
over  the  opposite  eye,  when  each  end  of  the  roller  is  to 
be  brought  forwards,  made  to  secure  the  compress  of 
its  ftvyjl  side,  and  then  passed  over  to  the  other  "— 
(Operative  Surgery  of the  Eye,  p.  314.)  •    ,  " 

Beer  recommends  the  patient  to  lie  upon  his  back, 
with  his  head  not  too  low,  and  in  a  chamber  which  is 


the  wound" in  the  cornea  is  dosed.   ffASMS  ™™d [  sLsorf       °  ^  ^  °Uter  ***  by  meanS  °f 


the  wound  in  the  cornea  is  closed.  As  during  the  first 
two  days  after  the  operation,  the  doubled  piece  of  linen, 
which  Beer  places  over  the  eye,  is  repeatedly  wet 
through  wuh  the  disoharged  aqueous  humour,  it  is  to 
be  changed  several  tunes  a  dav.  He  also  enjoins  the 
observance  of  every  thing  which  has  been  already 
pointed  out  as  proper  after  depression  and  recli- 
n&tion ;  and  in  particular  while  the  wound  in  the  cor- 
nea is  not  firmly  healed,  and  the  eye  rannot  be  kept 
open,  the  patient  must  retrain  from  taking  snuff  and 

:u..kinS  tobacco.  According  to  the  same  author,  no 
JttWghts  should  be  entertained  of  opening  the  eye  again 
till  two  or  three  days  after  the  discharge  of  the  aqueous 
Humour  has  completely  ceased  ;  a  circumstance  indi- 
cated by  slight  prickings  in  the  eye  itself,  bv  a  burning, 

tough  not  very  severe  pain  attending  the  escape  of  that 
Si..nithe  mner  canthus>  an<I  in  irritable,  nervous, 
?nm  tateu  subjects,  even  by  the  sensation  of  transient 
luminous  appearances.  Therefore,  Beer  says,  the  eve 
Whld,h  ld°mfibe  °Pened  be,bre  ,he  fi"»  "  day 

deote  ma  .h  s.1  done-  lhe< light  should  be  very  m°- 

all  llnnnn  Pa,16nt  P,aCed  WUfl  llis  ba<*  tOw4  it, 

by  th?  iSa^tla,heril1  Usht  bein«  ^  from  tae  W 

tnaJs  of  ih„  aUached  tQ  tne  forehead  while  the  daily 
be  made  ^he,7ly  recovered  Povvcrs  of  the  eye  ^ould 
a?  Hest  on  .h  83*?  caUtion-  °n  tM  8ti»-  9tD.  or, 
tL  TvToZ  w  10th  day'  Bwr  commends  leaving 
ia  a  hau?dS;w1,UTneJ  ab0,>e  by  a  ^reen  eye-shade, 
v  .  1  ?  ™'n*  chamber,  and  the  ,,at,ent  is  alter- 
am*to  thl  V?, i  '        Ws  e>'e  is  Perrec»y  well,  ac- 

will  now  appear  covered  with  a  wni.P  o  Cry  °bject 
which  at  length  goes  offTVho^h^'.hl11"1^ clrcle' 
will  sometimes  cpiftmuo  ti^$J^^J%* 
A  few  hours  after  the  operation  Mr  r,,  k  ^ 
«  the  patient,  whether  pZ^onoPl^Z 


if  it  continue,  or  afterward  take  place,  he  repeats  tho 
evacuation.   In  another  few  hours,  if  no  amendment 
occur,  he  has  recourse  even  to  a  third  bleeding.  For 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  he  does  not  wish  the  patient 
to  be  disturbed  with  purgative  medicines,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce any  risk  of  the  edges  of  the  cornea  being  displaced  - 
but  after  this  period  he  exhibits  saline  aperients,  and 
when  much  inflammation  is  expected,  he  prescribes 
calomel,  combined  with  opiate  confection;  and  if  the 
inflammation  continue,  he  gives  two  grains  of  calomel 
vvith  £  or  £  of  a  grain  of  opium,  three  or  fpur  times  in 
the  course  of. 'twenty- four  hours,  so  as  to  affect  the 
system,  and  prevent  the  bad  consequences  of  the  ' 
inflammation  of  the  iris  and  internal  parts  of  the  eye. 
—(See  Guthrie's  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye  v  315 
316.)        V    '  t       ■  .  * 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  published  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  preventing  the  success  of  extraction  of  the  cata- 
ract.       •  %        •  \ 

The  first  which  he  considers  is  making  the  incision 
through  the  cornea  too  small. ;  In  this  circumstance,  a 
degree  of  violence  will  be  required  to  bring  the  cataract 
through  the  wound ;  and  if  the  cataract  be  not  altered 
in  its  figure,  the  wound  will  be  forcibly  dilated,  and 
the  edge  of  the  iris  compressed  between  the  cornea  and 
the  cataract.  In  this  way  either  some  of  its  fibres 
may  be  ruptured,  or  it  may  be  otherwise  so  much  in- 
jured as  to  excite  a  considerable  degree  of  inflammation 
and  even  induce  in  the  end  a  closure  of  the  pupil. 

This  accident  may  arise  from  the  operator's  cutting 
the  cornea,  without  being  able  to  see  exactly  the  posi- 
tion of  this  membrane,  in  consequence  of  the  eye  havin°- 
Uarned  inwards,  owing  to  its  not  being  properly  fixed. 
I  tie  fault  may  also  proceed  from  the  incision  having 
been  begun  below  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  cor- 
?h8'  u  V1'!?  manner  nine-sixteenths,  or  rather  more 
man .half,  of  the  circumference  of  this  membrane  will 
not  be  divided  ;  which  extent  the  incision  ought  alwavs 
to  occupy,  in  order  to  allow  the  cataract  to  be  extracted 
with  facility. 

When,  however,  the  cornea  is  remarkably  flaVand 
the  ins  projects  unusually  forwards  in  the  anterior 
?l fcS*?  VMr-  Ware  recommends  including  only  one- 
third  of  the  cornea  in  the  first  incision,  and  afterward 


curved  scissors. 

Taking  care  to  fix  the  eye  in  Mr.  Ware's  way  is  re- 
presented by  this  author  as  being  of  great  consequence 
to  smaTnS      W°Und  iK  the  cornea  from  being  made 

sn^n'TT  fe"  wound  in  tne  cornea  is  ma<le  too 
i0'  d  always  be  enlarged  before  proceeding 
farther  m  the  operation  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Ware 
huLCfn  ^b6St  accomplished  with  a  pair  of  curved 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  un  the  outer  side  of  the  cornea 
where  the  knife  first  made  its  entrance.  ' 

*or  doing  this  Beer  recommends  the  use  of  Daviel's 
scissors,  which  are  to  be  introduced  with  their  conca- 
wnr,  th?  °P,erator>  and  their  point  directed  to- 

wards the  pupil.  Beer  also  introduces  the  point  of 
he  inner  blade  into  the  middle  of  the  wound  of  the 
cornea  under  the  flap  already  made,  and  passes  it 
somewhat  higher  than  the  place  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  incision.  Then  he  first  conveys  the 
where^V!0  ^  ^  °T  °Uter  ™^  °f  ^  Wolnd! 
w  u  h  .  wlatati°"  18  t0  be  made.  keeping  the  blade 
,n  »  „hv  "  ,he  COrnea>  not  Parallel  to  the  iris,  but 
lha  I  . ^.ePOSHron  with  respect  to  it,  for  otherwise 
the  best  scissors  will  fail  to  make  a  clear  division. 
J.  he  scissors  also  must  not  be  opened  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  they  should  be  very  quickly 
snut,  and  m  such  a  manner  that  the  outer  blade  ought 
only  to  move  towards  that  within  the  cornea,  lest  the 
eye  suffer  injury.  Beer  says,  that  it  is  hardly  ever 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  incision  in  the  cornea  at  both 
its  angles:  and  in  these  cases  he  confesses  that  all 
idea  of  shaping  the  wound  altogether  as  it  ought  to  be, 
must  be  renounced.—  (Lehre  'von  de.n  Augenkr.  b.  2, 
p.  382.)  As  already  explained,  Jaeger  uses  a  double 
knife,  with  which  it  is  alleged  the  incision  in  the  cornea 
may  always  be  made  of  due  size— (See  Loudon's  Short 
Inquiry, ,',  c.  1826.) 

Wounding  the  iris  with  the  cornea-knife  is  the  se- 
cond accident  which  Mr.  Ware  considers.  The  princi- 
pal cause  seems  to  him  to  be  a  discharge  of  the  aqueous 
humour  before  the  knife  has  passed  through  the  cornea 
low  enough  to  hinder  the  lower  part  of  the  iris  which 
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forms  the  inferior  rim  of  the  pupil,  from  getting  be- 
neath the  edge  of  the  instrument.  According  to  Mr. 
"Ware,  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour  may  be 
owing  to  some  inaccuracy  in  the  shape  of  the  knife,  or 
•^steadiness  in  introducing  it.  The  falling  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  iris  under  the  edge  of  the  knile,  Mr. 
Ware  believes,  cannot  always  be  prevented  by  tne 
utmost  skill  or  precaution  of  the  operator.  Happily, 
however,  says  he,  we  have  been  taught  that  the  ins 
may  be  reinstated  after  it  has  been  thus  disp  aced,  and 
without  suffering  any  injury,  by  making  gentle  inctions 
on  the  cornea  with  the  point  of  the  finger. 

By  unsteadiness  in  passing  the  knife,  Mr.  Ware 
means,  that  the  knife  may  not  only  be  suffered  o  make 
a  .punctuation  through  this  tunic,  but  that  its  edge  may 
at  thesame  time  be  unintentionally  pressed  downwards, 
so  as  to  make  an  incision  likewise  ;  in  consequence  ot 
which  downward  motion  of  the  knife  an  aperture  must 
unavoidably  be  left  in  the  cornea,  through  which  the 
aqueous  humour  will  escape.  If  the  cornea-knife  in- 
crease through  its  whole  length,  both  in  width  and  thick- 
ness, and  if  it  be  merely  pushed  through  the  cornea,  no 
space  will  be  left  through  which  any  fluid  can  escape. 

According  to  Beer,  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, as  the  knife  passes  across  the  anterior  chamber, 
may  happen  with  or  without  any  fault  on  the  part  01 
the  operator,  and  the  iris  fall  not  merely  against  the, 
posterior  surface  of  the  knife,  but  even  project  under 
its  edge  and  over  its  back.   When  this  happens,  Beer 
joins  Ware  in  recommending  the  end  of  the  middle 
finder,  situated  at  the  inner  canthus,  to  be  gently 
pressed  without  delay  upon  that  part  of  the  cornea 
which  is  in  front  of  the  knife,  and,  at  the  moment 
'  when  this  is  done,  the  iris  will  recede  from  the  edge  ot 
the  instrument,  and  the  operator,  by  being  very  quick, 
may  proceed  again  without  any  risk  of  injuring  tnat 
part  of  the  eye.    But  if  the  iris  should  be  found  to  pro- 
ject again  above  and  below  the  knife  immediately  the 
pointof  the  finger  is  removed  from  the  cornea,  such  re- 
moval should  not  he  made,  and  the  knife  be  boldly 
pushed  on  until  its  point  pierces  the  other  side  of  the 
cornea;  or,  if  the  point  has  already  passed  some  way 
ou*  of  the  cornea  towards  the  inner  canthus,  the  blade 
is  to  be  pushed  on  so  far  that  no  protrusion  of  the  iris  is 
possible.    For,  says  Beer,  while  the  finger  continues  to 
make  gentle  pressure  upon  the  cornea,  the  iris  will  not 
fall  under  the  knife.   Should  the,  eye  chance  to  with- 
draw itself  from  the  knife,  after  this  has  penetrated  the 
anterior  chamber,  a  circumstance  which  may  easily 
happen  in  restless,  timid  patients,  the  greater  part  or  the 
•whole  of  the  aqueous  humour  is  immediately  discharged, 
and  the  iris  comes  in  contact  with  the  empty  cornea.  In 
this  case,  Beer  says,  that  the  operator  should  find  out  the 
wound  with  another  knife,  and  with  a  wriggling  mo- 
tion of  the  instrument,  conduct  it  between  tiic  iris  and 
the  cornea,  twisting  and  turning  the  point  about  until 
it  has  successfully  passed  beyond  the  external,  then  be- 
yond the  inner  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris,  and  has 
finally  come  out  of  the  cornea  again.  Now  the  incision 
in  the  cornea  may  be  properly  finished,  in  doing  which 
jt  is  always  necessary  to  keep  the  middle  finger  applied 
to  this  membrane,  in  consequence  of-  the  disposition  of 
the  iris  to  fall  against  the  knife.    Beer  mentions  it  as  a 
curious  fact,  that  most  of  the  patients  who  are  restless 
and  unmanageable  at  the  first  introduction  of  the  knife, 
and  who  themselves  causethat  disagreeable  occurrence 
now  spoken  of,  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  quiet  during 
the  foregoing  manoeuvres.— (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr. 
b.  2,  p.  381.)  .  .  •  •   I  • 

The  third  accident  noticed  by  Mr.  Ware  is  the  es- 
cape of  the  viireous  humour.  The  common  cause  of 
this  occurrence  is  the  undue  application  of  pressure.  It 
may  take  place,  either  when  the  incision,  is  made 
through  the  cornea,' or  at  the  time  of  extracting-the  ca- 
taract- .Some  eves  are  subject  to  spasm,  which  renders 
them  much  more  liable  to  this  accident.  To  prevent  it, 
Mr  Wars'  recommends  every  kind  and  degree  of  pres- 
sure to  be  taken  from  the  eye,  before  the  knife  hascom- 
Dletelv  cut  its  way  through  the  cornea.  And  as  soon 
as  the  knife  fias  proceeded  sufficiently  low  to  secure 
the  iris  from  being  wounde,  the  operator  should  not 
onlv  take  heed,  that  his  own  fingers  do  .flo  touch  the 
eye",  but  should  also  direct  the  assistant,  who  supports 
the  upper  lid,  to  remove  his  fingers  entirely  from  this 
part.  The  assistant  seldom  need  make  any  pressure 
on  the  globe  of  the  eye;  however,  when  then?  is  room 
for  one  of  his  finders  to  be  placed  on  the  inner  and  up- 


the  operator,  the  method  may the 
make  the  eye  still  more  I lhe  as6jstanrs 

will  be  sufficient  space  between  it  and  tne  lower  im  to 
^w  the  pro"ress  of  the  knife  to  be  seen ;  .and,  in 
fining  the  wound,  the  operator  should  depress  the 
lower  lid  with  great  gentleness.  .  .  . 

With  Jaeger's  double  knife,  the  risks  arising  from  a 
very  early  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour  art  said  Id  be 

aVThe  titreous  humour  may  also  be  lost  in-consequent 
of  opening  the  capsule  of  the  lens  nearer  the  circumfe- 
rence than  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  As  tl)e  crystalline 
is  both  thinner  and  softer  at  that  part,  the  instrument 
will  be  liable  to  pass  through  both  sides  of  the  capsule, 
and  enter  the  vitreous  humour.  This  humour,  having 
no  longer  anv  barrier  to  its  escape,  is  liable  td  be  forced 
out  by  the  action  of  the  eyelids  alone ;  and  when  pres- 
sure is  afterward  made,  to  bring  the.  cataract  through, 
a  much  greater  quantity  will  be' lost,  and  the  cataract, 
instead  of  coming  forwards,  will  recede  trom  lhe  pupil. 
The  onlv  way  to  extract  it  now  is,  by  letting  the  tipper 
lid  be  "entlv  raised  by  an  assistant  (a  rare  instance,  m 
whiclAhis  is  necessary  after  cutting  the  cornea),  wto 
the  operator,  either  wUh  the  fore-finger  ot  lie  left  hand, 
or  with  the  blunt  end  of  the  curette,  applied-  beliealh  the 
incision  in  the  cornea,  prevents  the  cataract  from  stnk- 
in<r  farther.  Then  with  his  right  hand  let  lum  intro- 
duce a  hook  under  the  flap  of  the  cornea  and  with  its 
point  carefully  entapgle  the  cataract  and  bring  it  avyay. 

To  prevent,  however,  such  difficulties,  Mr.-Ware 
never  attempted  to  puncture  the  capsule,  until  tfte 
whole  pupil  was  in  view.  He  wus  in  the :  habit  of 
opening  the  capsule  with  a  goldtpbinted  needle  arched 
towards  its  extremity.  Wenzel's  needle  for,  tlus  pur- 
pose was  flat  in  its  extremity;  Mr.  Warels.  pointed, 
and  this  is  their  only  difference.  The  latter  introduced 
his  instrument  under  the  flap  of  the  cornea,  with  its 
arched  part  uppermost,  until  its  point  was*  on  a  level 
with  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  The  end  or  th 'instru- 
ment was  then  turned  wards,  and  gently  rubbed  on 
the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  until  it  pierced  it.  in  a 
few  instances  Mr.  Ware  found  the  capsule  so  tough, 
that  the  point  of  the  gold  needle  would  not  enter  it  and 
he  was  obliged  to  use  a  sharp  "steel  instrument  of  the 
same  shape  as  that  with  a  gold  point.  As  already  ex- 
plained, Beer  was  much  bolder  with  the  capsule"  than 
Ware,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  botn  his  cap- 
sule-needle and  mode  of  using  it  are  better  than  those 
of  Wenzel  and  Ware.  . , 

The  vitreous  humour  may  also  be  lost  at  the  time  ot 
extracting  the  cataract,  and  the  usual- cause  is  an -un- 
due application  of  pressure.  All  violent  pressure  i* 
quite  unnecessary  for  forcing  out  the  cataract,  vvten 
the  wound  in  the  cornea  is  sufficiently  large.  When 
the  wound  is  too  small,  it  should  be  enlarged  as  above 
directed.  If  pressure  be  continued  at  all  after  the  ca- 
taract is  extracted,  the  capsule  of  the  vitreous  humour 
will  certainly  be  ruptured,  and  some  of  this  part  pi  u  e 
eye  protrude.  Pressure  may  even  rupture  the  capsme 
of  the  viireous  humour,  before  the  cataract  is  brougni 
through  the  incision  in  the  cornea;  the  same  conse- 
quences will  ensue,  and  the  same  practice  be  ncrcbsar  , 
as  in  the  case  in  which  the  operator  has  unsk  in  uy 
opened  the  capsule  of  the  vitreous  humour  with  me 
needle  in  attempting  to  open  that  of  the  leh*. 

In  taking  away  fragments  of  opaque  matter  >TOrl, 
pupil  bv  means  of  the  curette,  great  care  is  requisite  w 
avoid  wounding  the  posterior  part  of  tlifi  capsule  nt  w> 
crystalline  with  the  end  of  the  instrument,  so  as  w 
open. a  way  for  the  escape  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  vitreous  .humour  may,  indeed,  ■  be  forced  out, 
after  the  extractiep  of  the  cataract,  merely  by  •  JP**' 
•medic  action  of  the  eyelids.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  VVare, 
after  hinting  .tis  suspiciop,  that  iaa  case  of  this  Kino, 
which  he  saw,  the  assistant's  keeping  up  the 
tributed  to  the  event,  repeats  his  advice,  "  that  after"  JW 
cornea  has. been  cut,  the  upper  eyelid  should  be  r»W, 
solely  by  the  Augers  of  the  left  hand  of  the  operator. 

Mr.  Ware  seems  to  think,  that  more  evil  has  rowHW 
from  the  operator's  being  deterred,  by  the  readiness  wnn 
which  the  vitreous  humour  continues  to  start  out,  from 
ascertaining  that  all  the  fragments  of  the  cataract  a» 
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removed,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  iris  has  resumed  its 
position,  than  from  the'  mere  loss  of  the  vitreouti  hu- 
mour which  is  quickly  regenerated.  , 

When  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour  protrudes. 
Beer  thinks,  that  the  safest  practice  is  not  to  meddle 
with  it,  though  he  owns  that  in  this  circuriistance  the 
wound  heals  slowly,  and  is  always  followed  by  a  more 
or  less  peipeptibie.whitish  scar,  the  pupil  being  gene- 
rally drawn  towards  it,  and  deformed,  while  the  iris 
and  the  partly-emptied  membrana  hyaloidea  become  ad- 
herent'to  the  edges  of  the  incision  in,  the  cornea*.  But, 
says  Beer,  fhe  eyesighl  -will  be  but  little  or  not  at  all 
impaired,  notwithstanding  one-eighth  ,or  onerfourth  of 
the  vitreous  humour  may  he  lost.  However,'  he  ob- 
serves, that  wtreu  one-third  or  half  or  it  has  escaped,  a 
•good  degree  of  Vision  afterward  cannot  be  expected ; 
and  whten  more  than  half  has  been  lost,  the  operation 
will  have  a  still  less  successful  result.  He  states  also, 
that  when  two-thirds  have  beertHost,  though  the  eye 
may  recover  its  natural  (tfrrn,  the  pupillary  edge  of  the 
iris  will  remain  contracted  round  the.empty,  Ijght-gray 
membrana  hyaloidea-,  which  projects  intu  the  interior 
chamber,  consequently,  the.  pupil  will  be  closed,  and 
£hat  state  bf  the  iris  ensue,  which  is  aptly  tertned  a 
sinking  of  the  pupil,  suOsidentia  p'upilloB,  or  synizesis. 

Mr.  Ware  notices  the  accident  of  extracting  only  51 
part  of  the  cataract,  and  leaving  the  remainder  behind. 
He  is  ah  advocate  for  removing  all  -Opaque  substances 
from  the  pupil,  except  an  extreme  degree  of  irritability, 
to  which  some  eyes  are  subject,  should  render  the  in- 
troduction of  every  sort  of  instrument,  after  the  cata- 
is  extracted;  difficult  and  dangerous.  Mr.  Ware 
usually  removed  opaque  portions  of  the.  cataract  by 
means  of  a  curette ;  and  occasionally,  when  fhe  opaque 
substance  was  large,. ahd  adherent  to,  the  capsule,  he 
was  obliged  t6  extract  it  with  small  forceps.  Before 
finishing,  the  operation,  Mr.  Ware  approves  Of  always 
nibbing  the  end  of  .the  finger  gently  on  the  forepart  of 
the,  eye  over  the  eyelids;  which  proceeding  tends  to 
bring,  into  view  any  opaque  matter,  which  may' pre- 
viously he  behind  the  iris.  Mr.  Ware  relates  a  case; 
proving  that  such  opacities  as  cannot  be  removed  in  the 
operation  are  capable'of  being  absorbed.  , 

When,  iTOtwithstafi^ig  Hie  observance  of  the  direc- 
tions laid  down  by  Beer,  as  explained  in  the  previous 
columns,  some  of  the  pultaceous  or  scabrous  surface 
ol  the  cataract  is  detached,  and  continues  behind  in  the 
M  tenor  chamber.  Beer  says,  that  it  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately removed,  lest  the  patient  be  left  with  a  second- 
arj  lenticular  cataract,  which,  he  observes,  is  nof  al- 
ways so  certain  of  being  dissolved  and  absorbed  as 
some  imagine.  The  fragments  may  be  removed  in  two 
ways;  and  Urst,  the  experiment  of  rubbing  the  upper 
eyelid  over  the  eye  should  be  made,  because  it  not  in- 
frequently brings  Hie  remains,  especially  when  they 
arc  gelatinous,  completely  through  the  pupil,  and  out 
of  the  incision  m  the  cornea.  But  if  such  manoeuvre 
maid  not  he  effectual,  Beer  recommends  cautiously  £ 
of  thTi,f  .'f1*  CUI««etoUie  outer  pupillary  edge 
!  is  with  „s  concavity  towards  the  inner  sur- 

f„!  f  ,  pu0f  lne  cornea>  without  raising  this  flan 
■wAuuilj  high,  and  then  the  operator  is  to  eS 
vour  to  Scoop  out  at  once  as  much  of  the  opaque  mat- 
cornea  h"' a"d  b,ring  it  tothe  inner  surfa<*  °f  the 
S  "&8ays.  t^t  it  Will  rarely  be  necessary  fre- 
^?p.3S7  )5e  introduction  Of  the  cureite.- 

bethht'^r  War6'  an 6pacit? of  the «?aPsuI'e  can. 

mKLK?*?'  any  V^^ment,  without  ha- 
When  h,S ,  tffuslon  of  this  humour.  ,  "  •  - 
wl.han'oStJT„\Ke  ,°.p,qne  lepsis  "Mompanied 
la  0  Mr  War ' V^cl 4,6  1°? *  Rart  of  the  caPsu^< tne 
r  iftin/'.h!     rec°mmended  the  following  pkm.  After 

and  a  httllrn  , s?e  than  a  .round  couching-oeedle 
under  tt'ff"  P0lnt'  should  be  introduced 
WaMs  ?J  £  of.,he.co"'ea,  Vtfth  its  bent  part  up^ 
the  Dunn  Th  P°mt  18  parallf!l  with  tW  aPe«ure  of 
^on«m,;,  6  rnt  should  lhen  be  turned  towards 
»  c,rS  h  apsule'  whU;n  )9  10  be  Punctured  by  it  in 
•  circular  direction,  us  near  to  the  rim  jot  the  pupil  as 
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tho  instrument  can  be  applied  without  hurting  the  iris 
Sometimes  the  part  included  within  the  punctures  may- 
be extracted  on  the  point  of  the  instrument ;  and  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  it  should  be  removed  with,  a  small  pair 
of  forceps.    The  lens,  whether  opaque  or  transparent 
should  next  be  extracted,  by  making  a  slight  pressure 
with  the  curette,  either  above  or  below  the  circumfe- 
"rence  oif  the  cornea. 
"Pn  the  preceding  subject  Beer  remarks,  that  when 
none  of  the  lens  itself  is  left  behind,  but  there  is  a  slight 
degree  of  opacity  in  the  anterior  layer>of  the  capsule 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  cut.-flakes,  and  pro- 
ducing the  least  obstacle  to  vision,  the  opaque  mem- 
brane should  be  taken,  away  with  the  forceps,  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  preceding  pages  ;  for,  other- 
wise, a  secondary  capsular  cataract  will  follow,  which 
will  become  of  a  snow-white  colour,  and  if  only  a  tri 
vial  degree  of  iritis  takes  place  after  the,  operation,  it 
will  become  adherent  to  th'e  iris,  and  the  pupil  become 
contracted  and  disfigured,—  \B.  2,  p.  388.) 

Beer  does  not.agree  with  Ware,  in  condemning  all 
attempts  to  remove  the  posterior  layer  of  the  capsule, 
when  found  opaque,  after  the  extraction  of  the' tens 
The  case,  he  says,  is  indicated  by  the  light-gray  speckled 
appearance  of  the  whole  pupil,  and  by  the  patient  see- 
ing nothing  at  all,  or-objects  only  indistinctly  in  a  thick 
mist.  Beer  advises  a  cataract-tenacUlum  to  be  passed 
into  the  pupil,  in  the  .same  way'  as  the  capsule-needle 
is  introduced  in  the  second  stage  of  extraction,  directing 
its  point  downwards  as  it  enters,  and  upwards  when  it 
is  brought  out  again.  After  it  has  entered  the  pupil,  it 
is  to  be  made  to  divide  and  annihilate,  by  repeated 
turns  of  the  tenaculum,  the  back  layerbf  the  capsule 
and  also  the  membrana  hyaloidea  directly  behind  it' 
which,  in  such  a  case,,  is  always  adherent  and  opaque! 
Of  these  membranes  a  considerable  part,  closely  wound 
round  the  hook,  may  be  taken  out  of  the  eye,  though 
never  without  some  slight  loss  of  the  vitreous  humour 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  patient  ought  to  be  informed 
that  though  his  sight  w,ill  be  restored,  a  part  of  the  ca- 
taract must  be  left,  and  will  be  visible  behind  the 
pupil,  particularly  when  it  is  dilated;  for  otherwise 
suspicions  may  arise,  that  the  operation  has  been  badly 
done,  and  a  relapse  apprehended. — (B.  2,  p.  388.) 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  published  some  remarks  on  the 
bid  consequences  of  allowing  foreign  bodies  of  any 
kind,  after  the  operation,  to  press  unequally  on.  the 
globe  of  the  eye;  comprehending  under  this  head,  the 
intervention  of  the  edge  of  the  lower  eyelid  between 
the  sides  of  the  divided  cornea;  the  inversion  of  the 
edge  of  the  lower  eyelid;  and  the  lodgement  of  one  or 
more  loose  eyelashes  on  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

To  prevent  the  first  accident,  every  operator,  before 
applying  the  dressings,  should  carefully  depress  the 
lower  eyelid;  and  before  he  suffers  it  to  rise  again 
should  take  care  that  the  dap  of  the  cornea  be  accu- 
rately adjusted  in  its  proper  position  ;  and  that  the 
upper  lid  be  dropped,  so  as  completely  to  cover  if. 
After  this,  the  eyelids  should  not  be  opened  again  for 
three  or  four  days,  that  is,  until  there  is  a  good  reason 
to  suppose  the  wouhd  in  the  cornea  closed. 

The  inversion  of  the  lower  eyelid  is  hurtful,  in  con 
sequence  cf  its  making  the  eye-lashes  rub  against  the 
eye.  These  should  be  extracted  the  day  before  the 
operation.  For  the  mode  of  effecting  a  permanent 
cure,  see  Trichiasis. 

Besides  the  danger  to  which  the  eye  is  exposed 
from  the  inversion  of  the  edge  of  the  lid,  the  eye  may 
receive  injury  from  the  improper  position  of  the  eye- 
lashes alone ;  one  or  more  of  which,  during  the  ope- 
ration, may  happen  to  bend  inwards,  or,  becoming 
loose,  may  afterward  insinuate  themselves  between 
the  inside  of  the  lid  atnd  the  eye.  An  eyelash  bent, in 
Wards  should  be  rectified;  if 'broken  off  and  loose,  it 
should  be  removed. ,     ,      .-.  \  »'*"4*'/\»  *  ■ 

L*tjy,  Mr.  Ware  considers  prematurely  exposing 
the  eye  to  a  strong  light.  He  censures  the  plan  of 
opening  the  eyelids  within  the  first  two  or  three  days 
after  the  operation,  because  the  stimulus  of  the  light 
increases  the  ophthalmy,  and  the  method  is  apt  to  dis- 
turb the  wound  in  the  cornea  before  it  is  closed.  Mr. 
Ware,  however,  wishes.it  not  to  be  inferred,  that  he  is 
an  advocate  for  long  confinement  after  the  operation. 
His  mode  is  to  keep  the  patient  wholly  in  bed,  ahd  to 
direct  him  to  move  his  head  a3  little  as  possinle,  for 
•the  first  three  days  after  the  operation.  During  thia 
time,  a  dossil  of  wet  lint  is  kept  on  his  eyes,  coverec 
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with  a  saturnine  plaster,  compress,  and  bandage,  as 
already  described.   The  dressing  is  renewed  once  every- 
day, and  the  outsides  of  the  eyelids  'washed  with  warm 
■water  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer.   At  each  time  of 
dressing,  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid  is  drawn  gently 
"down,  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  an  inversion.  Ani- 
mal food  is  prohibited,  and  the  patient  enjoined  not  to 
talk  much.   Op  the  fourth  day  he  is  permitted  to  sit 
up  for  .two  or  three  hours,  and  if  he  has  had  no  stool 
since  the  operation,  a  mild  opening  medicine  is  now 
administered.   On  the  fifth,  the  time  of  his  getting  up 
is  lengthened,  and  presuming  that  the  wound  in  the 
cornea  is  now  closed,  Mr.  Ware  usually  examines  the 
state,  of  the  eye.  -After  this,  no  dressing  need  be  ap- 
plied in  the  daytime,  care  being  taken  to  defend  it 
from  a  strong  light  by  a  pasteboard  hood  or  shade,  ana 
by  darkening  the  room,  so  that  no  inconvenience  is 
,  felt.   The  patient  may  now  also  look  for  a  short  time 
at  large  objects.   The  following  part  of  the  treatment 
need  interfere  very  little  with  the  wishes  of  the  patient, 
unless  unexpected  accidents  occur. — ( Ware.) 
.    As  Beer  observes,  if  the  patient  be  very  restless, 
make  frequent  attempts  to  open  his  eyes  in  the  least, 
and  partly  lie  upon  the  eye,  or  if  in  changing  the  com- 
presses the  greatest  caution  be  not  used,  the  eye  will 
.perhaps  be  roughly  pressed  upon,  and  the  iris  protrude 
between  the  displaced  and  hall-opened  edges  of  the  in- 
cision in  the  cornea,  to  which  it  will  become  adherent 
during  a  slow  and  seldom  very  vidlent  inflammation. 
From  the  moment  -when  the  iris  thus  interposes  itself 
between  the  sides  of  the  wound,  the  aqueous  humour 
begins  to  collect,  and  at  length  pushes  the  iris  consi- 
derably forwards.    In  this  case,  Beer  recommends  care- 
fully opening'the  eye-  in  a  very  moderate  light,  and 
adopting  the  expedients  formerly  mentioned,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  iris  recede.   The  dressings 
should  be  reapplied,  and  the  eye  kept  closed  and  very 
quiet  for  at'  least  eight  or  ten  days,  so  as  to  hinder  a 
recurrence  of  this  disagreeable  accident.    But  if  the 
iris  should  be  already  adherent  to  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  the  cornea,  the  eye  incapable  of  bearing 
light,  and  the  aqueous  humour  more  or  less  accumu- 
lated in  the  anterior  chamber,  Beer  says,  every  thing 
must  be  left  to  time,  while  the  eye  is  kept  lightly  co- 
vered for  about  a  fortnight,  and  the  existing  inflamma- 
tion properly  treated.    Then,  if  the  protrusion,  or  sta- 
phyloma of  the  iris  should  not  be  diminished  by  the 
means  calculated  for  lessening  the  inflammation,  caus- 
tic or  the  knife  must  be  employed.— (Beer,  b.  2,  p.  391.) 
The  same  causes  which  have  been  above  specified,  as 
conducive  to  a  protrusion  of  the  iris,  may  also  produce 
a  discharge  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  following  observations  by  Beer  areinteresting : 
when  the  dressings  have  been  unskilfully  applied; 
When  the  incision  in  the  cornea  has  beeii  made  hori- 
zontally upon  a  large  prominent  eye ;  when  the  fissure 
of  the  eyelids  is  exceedingly  narrow ;  or  the  patient  is 
restless;  a  proper  cicatrization  of  the  wound  in  the 
cornea  may  not  follow.  Though  the  aqueous  humour 
may  collect  in  the  anterior  chamber,  the  partially  united 
lamellae  of  the  cornea  may  be  incapable  of  duly  resist- 
in"  the  distention  of  that  fluid,  and  consequently  pro- 
trude in  the  form  of  a  light-gray,  semi-transparent, 
oval  vesicle,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
wound  in  the  cornea,  and  being  most  prominent  in  the 
centre.  The  patient  complains  of  an  annoying  sense 
of  pressure  in  the  eye.  as  in  cases  of  protrusion  of  the 
iris  •  but  the  discharge  of  the  aquepus  humour  has 
completely  stopped,  and  therefore  the  anterior  cham- 
ber presents  its  natural  appearance,  and  the  pupil  its 
reemar  round  shape,  though  the  edges  of  the  wound  in 
the  cornea  are  whitish  and  swollen.  This  case  \vas 
formerly  regarded  as  a  prolapsus  of  the  membrane  of 
the  aaueous  humour;  but  Beer  considers  it  as  a  sort  of 
hernia  of  the  cornea,  termed  ceratntele.  Merely  punc- 
turing or  cutting  away  the  cyst  is  of  no  service  ;  for 
thnn/h  the  aqueous  humour  urfmediately  flows  oat,  the 
wound  soon  closes  again  and  the  tumour  reappears, 
attended  also  with  some  risk  of  the  iris  falling  into 
the  cvst  and  becoming  adherent  to  it.  EfTectual  relief 
cannot  be  obtained,  unless  the  tumour  be  removed,  with 
Daviel's  scissors,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  wound; 
the  dressings  skilfully  arranged ;  and  the  eye  kept 
closed  and  quiet  for  eight  days  or  a  fortnight  In  such- 
a  case,  a  whitish  scar  is  always  permanently  left.— 
(.Beer,  b.  2,  p.  393.)  „,         <*  .,  V_,  , 

Beer  observes,  that  when  the  pupil  contracts  very 


considerably  after  the  incision  in  tho  J™^^ 
and  the  cataract  at  tho  same  timeTeniainb  at  strnie  dis- 
tance from  the  uvea,  too  small  an  opening  hatf  gW 
X  to  made,  and  it  ought  to  be  enlarged.  W 
the  cataract  can.  ot  be  forced  though  the  pup,l  gMj. 
out  making  pressure  on  the  lower  part  *>f  the  eyeball, 
"  .hT  'iosureofthe  pupu  should  still  Continue,  tie 
Kut£tSepr2c^d9PftSm  the  Uss  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  the  second  stage  of  extraction  muHbo 
deferred  a  little  while,  until  the  pupil  dilates  ugain.ahd 
the  operation  must  then  be  finished  in  a  very  moderate 
li<mt.--(Also  Guthrie's  Operative  i>urgerv  o/J)i»Lye, 

F'  When,  in  the  second  stage  of  the  operation1,  the  an. 
terior  layer  of  the  capsule  has  been  properly  divided, 
and  yet  the  cataract  will  not  pass  into  the  pupil,  though 
the  eye  itself  acts  with  energy,  Beer  Bays,  that  itja 
indispensably  necessary  to  make  pressure  upon  tho  ; 
lower  part  of  the  eyeball,  as  already  advised*,  and  to 
continue  it  either  until  the  cataract  with  its  lowermost 
edge  effectually  projects  through  the  pupil  and  out  of 
the  eye,  or  until  it  is  moved  so  far  directly  upwards 
(without  entering  the  pupil)  that  its  lower  margin  Is 
brou'dit  into  view,  and  quite  a  black  semilunar  inter- 
space is  seen  between  it  and  the  inferior  pupillary  edge* 
of  the  iris.  At  this  moment  the  operator,  without  in- 
creasing the  pressureof  the  finger  on  the  eyeball,  lest 
the  vitreous  humour  burst,  and  a  great  part  of  it  bo 
lost,  and  without  lessening  the  pressure,  lest  the  cat* 
raet  sink  back  into  the  eye,  should  introduce  Davjefo 
curette  into  the  above  interspace,  with  its  hollow  sur- 
face applied  against  the  back  surface  of  the  cataract) 
which  is  to  be  gently  pushed  out  or  the  eye.  In' do- 
ing this,  Beer  owns  that  a  small  part  of  the  vitreous 
humour  is  almost  always  lost,  but,  the  quantity  is  not 
at  all  comparable  to  what  is  lost  when  the  hyaloid 
membrane  gives  way  before  DavieJ's  curette  isintfo- 
duced,  which  can  then  only  be  passed  into  the  eye 
through  the  protruded  vitreous  humour  for  the  puf> 
pose  of  pushing  out  the  cataract. 

.  Beer  notices  the  occasional  protrusion  of  the  iris, 
in  the  third  stage  of  the  operation,  more  or  less  between 
the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  cornea,  immediately 
after  the  exit  of  the  cataract.  Here,  says  Bec{,  tbeiris 
.should  be  reduced  without  the  least  delay,  anS  Nil 
pupil,  which  is  completely  oval,  made  round  again;  a 
thing  which  the  operator  may  easily  perform,  by  ar> 
plying  his  hand  flat  upon  the  patient's  forehead,  letting 
the  latter  shut  his  eye,  rubbing  the  upper  eyelid  quickly 
yet  gently  with  the  thumb,  and  then  suddenly  opening 
the  eye,  by  which  means  a  moderate  light  will  at  once 
strike  it,  and  produce  an  expansion  pf  the  iris; 

In  all  patients  who  have  been  operated  upon  forcata- 
racts,  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  become  glued  together 
with  mucus  on  the  first  night  after  the  operation ;  yet, 
according  to  Beer,  in  individuals  particularly  subject 
to  copious  secretions  of  mucus,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
the  puncta  lachrymalia  and  lachrymal  dpcts  to  be 
blocked  up  with  thickened  mucus,  whereby  the  tears 
are  prevented  from  duly  passing  down  into  the  nose, 
so  that  from  time  to  time  they  are  discharged  from  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  collect  under  the  eyelids 
In  this  case,  the  patient  soon  begins  to  complain  of  , 
violent,  continual,  and  increasing  sense  of  pres^urp  on 
the  eye,  and  the  upper  eyelid  swells,  unattended  with 
any  redness.  Irritable  persons  also  experience  a  stu- 
pifying  dull  headactie.  These  inconveniences  may  be 
immediately  removed  by  clearing  away  thevmucus 
with  a  little  lukewarm  /nilk  from  the  inner  canthus, 
and  letting  a  stream  of  clean  water  fall  over  the  cheelt. 
Care  must  also;  be  taken  to  hinder  a  recurrence  of  the 
circumstance,  arid  to  remove  it  if  it  should  happen. 

•The  inflammation  consequent  to  extraction  chiefly 
■affects  the  iris  and  neighbouring  textures.  Beer  refers 
its  origin  principally  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye ;  which,  owing  to  the  size  of  the 
wouod<  he  says,  is  not  entirely  to  be  prevented.  But 
another  cause  is  the  introduction  of  different  instru- 
ments into  the  eye;  and  hence  the  inflammation  is  ge- 
nerally severe  when  ii  has  been  necessary  to  rcn;ove 
fragments  "of  the  cataract  with  Daviel's  curette,  or  to 
take  away  the  capsule  with  forceps,  or  destroy  it  with 
the  tenaculum-needle.  However,  Beer  Is  or  opinion, 
that  a  surgeon  who  knows  how  to  operate  well  in  every 
mode,  will  not  find  the  inflammation,  under  these  cir« 
cumstances,  more  violent  after  extraction  than  other 
methods ;  and  therefore  be  thinks  that  when  no  con- 


nderable  impediment,  exists,  it  should  be  preferred. 
Beer,  who  considers  extraction*  as  a  radical  mode  of  re- 
moving a  cataract,  tbinks,  that  when  there  are  no  great 
and  insurmountable  obstacles  to  its*  performance-,  and 
the  operator  can  execute  it  as  well  as  all  oilier  methods, 
and  with  the  requisite  skill,  it  ought  to'  be  preferred. 
But  whence  is  deficient'  in  skill,  he  is  himself  the 
greatest  impediment  to  the  success  of  the  operation 
Hie  particular  cases  in  which  the  methods  of  depres- 
sion and  reolmation"  are  indicated,  have  been  already 
specified,  and  m  these,  of  course,  extraction  is  not  ad- 
vantageous. These  are  also  some  examples  as  Beer 
remarks,  in  which  the  latter  operation  must  be  hazard- 
ous for  a  beginner,  and  therefore,' ih  respect  to  such  an 
operator,  by  no  means  eligible,  as  in  cases  of  bar-cata- 
ract, and  capsulo-lenticular  cataracts  with  a  cyst  of 
purulent  rflatter.~(Bterhb.  2,  p.  390.)  .  J: 

OP  KERATONYXIS.  \  '  '  'i  " 

Gleize,  having  commenced  an  operation  by  extrac- 
tion, was  prevented  from  completing  it  by  a  sudden 
movement  of  the  patient's  head:  instead  of  enlargin" 
the  opening  in  the  cornea  with  scissors,  he  intro- 
duced a  needle. through  it; and  depressedthe-lens.  This- 
case  Ued  to  the  invention  of  the  new  method  of  opera- 
twg  by  keratonyxis,^  is  now  termed,  a  description 
of  which  Gleize  published  in  1786.   Gleize's  method 
was  simplified  by  Conradi,  who  merely  opened  the  cor 
IZ  and  ?apsule  °f  the  lens  with,  a  lance-shapea  fcmfe' 
and  left  the  removal  of  the  cataract  to  be  effected  by  the 
ntd^fn-'fh-  Sev?ra\lmProv^entsweresnbseJu7n  >C 
m  Has  method  by  Dr.  H.  Buchhorn,  who  first 
ga«e  it  the  name  of  Keratonyxis  t(see  this  woX  and 
adopted  the  practice  of  dividing  the  lens,  as  well  as  the 
capsule,  and  of  bringing  the  foments  forwardsimo  he 

in  CndTe^i^1  tff  Same  time  ^  8aS5 
uarti^u  idv  'to  ,nnl  n8.,m,lar  0Perati°n>  ami  applied  i 
parucu  arly  to  congenital  calaracts.-(See  Uvlhrit'i 
Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  331,  332  ) 

dilated8  h^T^8  J*"8  pUpil  to  be  first  artificially 

dilated.  The  be  ladonna  (says  Mr.  Guthrie^  shrmlH  hi 
apphed  the  day  before,  and  on  the  ^rfS  ope! 

lled  'Z^r"  ^  ttl?  P°|,iJ  maV  be  comptoelydl 
ated,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution,  in  the  proportion  of 
live  grains  of  the  extract  to  a  drachm  of  water  sbouh 

«Sf.'  .  Ptoses  Boer  prefers  a  common 

^^^^^^^ 

Ihe  extrem^  ^llfX^l^T^  °Ut  by  movi"g 
and,  abave  all  ti ,eS  t Iaterally  "various  ways; 

breaking  , he  Jens  p^emea,  riSS?f?  m  the  ,ime  * 
continue  always  wiVh?n  tw  '  l  V°let  the  ^strumem 

to  l.ft  it  compQJTy'X^^0?5'' but  at  everv  stroke 

a  soft  or  Ma^Jc^^X^^^i 
mP,  by  pushing  the  curved  eZl-t™11^  int0  a 
into  its  centre,  and  revolvin"  ml^nl  °f  the  needle 
fi'Ujers;  large  fragments  can  be  tft™ betwcen  the 
of  the  needle  from  the  anterior  chamber 0"  $e  ^ 
back  out  of  the  way  of  the  ins  •  orT and  ^ 
mtf  be  divided  b/pr^sing  tl^S« 
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mode;  for  otherwise  1^2^  othe 
been  made  to  practise  reclm7tl0n  thZfn ^Ihe  cornea 
To  this  form  of  reelmation,  however  Beer \h£? 
fhr!a' °,bJectrs !  *»  b^  says  'that  in  UUS  manner  ei?h« 
(the  cataract  cannot  be  properly  turned  if  the  iris  h» 
duly  spared,  but  it  will  continue  to  lie  obi iquely  bein? 
always  quite  evident  below  the  pupil,  and  very  ar^to 

nre'Sft  fr°m  ^ SlighteSt  caus^  ^ isTnd^de^ 
E  r far  ea™tZ}  awards  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  but 
h-  • ,  ,""lth,  l"e  J,Upil  mav  be  artificiafly  dilated 
esneem  lv  JiVh^6  of  the  lris  *  ™re  or  le  J  injS 
especially  at  the  convexity  of  the  curved,  needle  In 
addition  to  these  considerations,  Beer  ur  "es  a'ains? 
his  jnethod  all  the  objections  which  apply ttf  tiKS 
tice  of  reelmation  through  the  sclerotica  P 
Alter  the  lens  and  capsule  have  Been  effectually 
iro  pieces,  the  same  light  mode  of  Xssinf  and  fhi 

vi  uie  eyesight.   At  the  same  time  he  assures  us  that 

mmmm 

months  elapsed  before 

nucleus  of  the  catarnf-M^o  a  y,t0  ?xPectation,  the 

found  completely  m/iri  hnl  .h!  ,  en  tne  Iens  Js 
sorne  poinN  Beer  wfi'h      ^  eapSU,e  °Pa(!»e  only  at 

ablylessen/hVpowe  of  yi^ 
ration  very  incorripletV  '  a"d  renders  tne  oP8- 

cuUh^catracranSctL  is  to  break  and 

ments  are  to  be  reft  So  riPi^i!pleCemea1'  andthe  frag- 
opcration  can  be  ilcate^ f  l^  ™2  be-  abs°^ed,  the  ' 
breaking,  dissolmioh  anH  ,h  X  Where  this-  division,- 
can  be  successfully  wreu'ht  K the  Cat?ra" 

thennethod  as  not  calcuK'  fn,  «  6  ?eerJ  se,s  down 
cataracts ;  nor  for  t^™h^l^enti™lar 
only  upon  their  siitran^ .  j  ,  esoltl!?l1  a»d  scabrous 
suited  for  clZn^Jmt'J"6  he  ^  that  il  is  not 

cases  Wmed^^aSi"  Ch^aCt8;  "°r  f°r  an>' 
nous  natn  rp    irlo,  '  ^    '  vvhlch  ,are  of  a  membra- 

^^edtornswe^riu'fluiSor0^  be  ^  ' 

when  the-cananlV  =  ,    0r  Sela"n°us  cataracts, 

and  h  cken1.ri  .nri  f^™  Ilttle  or  not  at  all  opaque 
cm  to  pieces  a«  in  &  Cour?e/a»  be  easily  opened  and 
of  e~d  catar»c  p  se(d«ed  under  the  name 
thori  S  I ,  .aci-  ^  For  the  above  reasons,  the  mg- 
n  %Vhnm  ?i.  aP-ted  fbr  chiIdren  and  young  subjects, 
racMnvolyp  °h'S^  andgeneril1  complication!  of  a  cata' 
ract  involve  the  <5ase  in  suspicious  circumstances.  - ' 
hPt  ;S[,  at0hyxis'  tlle  dilatation- of  the  pupil  should 
VinHP  UP  by  mf!ans  of  belladonna  until  all  symptoms 
of  inflammation  have- subsided. -(See  Guthrie's  Operl  1 
iiVe  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  336.)  ^  * 

Langenbeck,  who  has  practised  keratonyxis  to«  con- 
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with  the  aid  of  Daviel's  curette,  as  in  the  case  01 a  n r 

vantajreous  where,  by  the  ma^"^  beVso  divided 
.capsule,  (he  mass  of  the  oatarac  wo ui  extAci«Q 
.bythe.  instrument  as  net  o  ad ™t  °J  PL ^ 
•  altogether;  but  would  requ re  the  JJVgJ"  Sn  ex- 
Seps°,  or  hook  for  brmg ing  °*  £°  ,^Caracts.  Lan- 
atnples  of  soft,  mllk/jna"dalanP  a  ^inst  extracting  soft 
,€enbeck  also^J  *    heir  parage 

cataracts,  their  greater  s[ate  they  may  injure 

through  the  ».  V>  4"0 

•the  inS.-f^elf„W!!i^S^^U  been  pub- 


t0  the  axis  of  the  eye  afler  its  depression,  have  brought 
it  into  disrepute. 


vocates,  I  am  not  prepu red  to  °-. u 'dwmt)   •  ^ 

lens  be  first  brough    nw  the  j a  abs0t|)tipn 

difficulty  will  be  ■nmhilatcd,  and^  J  ^ 

wil!  render  the  tatter  operat  e  ^ 

^he  cataract  e^SnOnly  ;n  -  eye^the  pro- 
priety of  an  opera  am  »  ™*™e*  Suable  ^  , 
should  never  Ik ad ™«ed.    1  I    had  an  entire  opacity, 


^rkM^Vs    een  7ub-   squared  in  the  ^^"s^TnVn^ 
.Valuable  ^^W*™  of  his  first   w^ile  the  other  eye  has  amaj    p  ^ 
lished  by.the  same  author -  in  "w  «n     fliW.  p.     ^c.   „,on  acuteness  o  ™8'^    *  d  by  an  Eur0pean  sur- 
BiblMh*;  ih  the.  1st  Vol^ofju^ijew^  ^ KerMo.  |  raUon  of  extrac  .o »  on  a  man  who  lmd 

geon,  in  the  city  01  Haiti  '«  .       ritW,m(i    '  n(1 


>    G.  X,  MuchhonCs  Diss 
dies  de  V.iEd,  p.        V31, onfi    Die  licratonyxis,  *o 
Keratonyaide,  Halts,  l(j06.  i«e  ^raf^r  « . 

is  adapted  to  eve^K.nd  of  of  t?e  art 

experienced  oculists  ,  aim  i  j  have 

"trv'Cy S^eSns'ma.le  by  gentle- 
kn0WV,^Sl  ™d  Vxperience,  in  their  diagnosis 
men  of  great  s^li  anu     ,  ,  ^  (.,ommenced, 

of  cataract ;  and  after  tn e  opM  ascertained  to  be 
the  true  character  of  the  cataract  SUDDosed. 


ISgSZZZ  ad  befcre  b^en  supposed 

SSffiS  S»  3S 

£WS£SS5  are,  they  are  too 
often  presented  as  infallible. 

caseous,  or  fluid,  nor  to  assert  posiu     y  talhne 

■  decision  *e jnade  m  an^ca^  umn       y  im)lar 

^a^w^ faciutate  ,he 

diagnosis.  frpnuentlv  performed  in  this 

The  ^'S'SS  of  Adams,  Scarpa, 
country,  is  that  of  passmgute  immediately 

Sffiffl  lacerating  the  capsule  or  the 
behind  "wins,  aqueous  humour  to  act 

^Atolffitte  fragments,  of  the  lens 
upon  it,  either  dv  p  e .  chamber,  0r,  where 

'^"^^mo^^b^bTrffenng  the  lacerated  menv 
bhraii"or7a"nenfs  to  regain  in  situ,  which  will  often 
be  found  sufficient    .  rators  in  this  country 

-  °,w?  Johr ^Harper  of  BaU.more,  and  Ae  seldom 
"i  n o\he"opera ion  than  this,  which  he  repeats 
ad °££n  as  necessary  on  the  same  eye.  When  the 
'  ■  aS  ,  «  m  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule,  which 
opacity  ts  in  the  amer  ? '  krkion  of  this 

■  ^  u^ucTeed.  M  have  often  witnessed  the  satisfactory 
^  ,ns  of  this  method  in  his  practice  and  m  my  own 
IeS  tnitance  performed  it  on  both  eyes  at  once,  on 
^none  t^^VvQung  lady,  and  to  promote  absorption 
*.he  pers°nn°X a £e 0f  the  blue  pill ;  and  in  three  weeks 

■  tW£Venn?rS'ion  of  keratonyxis  is  now  very  often  p*- 

Th\  is  well  apoKan  of  by  many  surgeons,  who 
formed,  *»d  »£e  „  more  kinds  of  cataract  than  any- 
thh*  .lt^afhe0VeveT,aAer  passing  the  needle  through 
other.  S^JvTjhe  tactus  erudrtus  to  bring  forward 
the  cornea,  h*ve  ch-amber>  and  thus  accom- 

the  lens  into  lal  by  lhe  posterior  operation. 

pUsbthea^  ^^^^owbut  few  a.l vocates 
V  Oouchmg  ^  simplicity  and  the  facility 

,      among  us,  *^"f  Y"w  formerly  very  generally  prac- 
of  its  performance,  it     f      ent  instances  of  amauro- 

^iS^SM ,Ue  relurn  * tUe  len8 


occun  eiiisc       "  »  .  - 

nnrPv7  and  another  begins  to  form  on  the  other  e)e, 
?hen  the  Cra tTon  should  not  bo  delayed  on  the  eye 
first  .  seated  and  in  very  many  cases  the  cataract  in 
fnr  mi  n'  sate  will  be  removed  by  the  operation  oil 
c  fi™  g  T?fis  I  have  seen  in  several  instances,  and 
!  'on  °o"-the  most  satisfactory  results  wluol,  can 
}ow",i  this  department  operative  aurgery^Jte^. 

^OF  THE  CONGENIT^CATARAOt/aND  OPERATING 
UPON  CHILDREN.  ' 

T  shall  not  stop  here  to  inquire  whether  the  enpies- 
■Jjcm-Titldlataraa  is  generally  used  with  b  net 
nropn^y.rbut  it  is  worth  noticing,  that  the  term  tor* 
P^Tatedby  Beer  as  being  in  general  mporreofly.jp 

vrimarv  membranous  cataract,  and  which  is  men 
Sd  by  that  distinguished  professor      tang  me 
wiUl  in  children,  or  young .people  under  _ ap 
twenty,  the  substance  of  the  "ftf^^JH 
alrnosl  entirely  absorbed,  while  the  ^"'Vlfnu 
an  opaque  state,  including  at  mos t  on^  a^nal I  nn 
cleus,  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head  Jf  ,  -  .   r  . 
scribed  by  Scarpa  as  exceedingly rare  .and 
ized  by  a  certain  transparency,  and  mnn h  1 1  ^  to  coo 
web :  ^by  a  whitish  opaque  point,  either  ^»  f^g*  " 
circumference;  and  by  a  streaked  and  xtuul  u  ? 
pearauce.    Now  this  example,  w  n  JSjfiJJa 
Scarpa  as  being  -rare,  appears,  from  tl  i  n  ri'  ik. 
Mr.  Saunders,  to  be  by  no  means  ~~  ,c  [ 
at  the  London  Infirmary  for  d>si» «w ^  of :  tta 
was  found  that  the  majority  of  conge. iital  ^ 
were  capsular  Or  membranous  Thfl ' 
is  also  at  variance  with  that  of  the  late  Mr.  (,iW 


vVh6"has  assferted,  that  in  infants  the  c^tact  iii^n« 


rally  fiuid.-(Edin.  Med,  *"*S^S^E^SStf 
397:)    Mr.  .Ware  aiso  asserts,  ^^^^8 


397.)    Mr.  W are  aiso  asst;i  i»,  ...a.  :r  llin 

cataracts  the  crystalline  humour  h^  g  ner^ly^U 
always-,  been  found  either  in  a  soft  or  flu'd-S"^  ^ 
mithe  Cataract  avA  Gutta  Serena 2,  p.  WOO \  * 
learn  from  Mr.  Saunders's  pubiicatton,  ina r a  the  em 
genital'  cataract,  after  the  crystalline  en« , . .  cwwrw 
inh  an  opaque  substance,  it  is  gradually  absorbed,^ 
in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  absorp  ton  fheanj 
xior  lamella  of  the  capsule  approaches  tl  e  postenn , 
until  they  form  one  mcWano,  w  hich  is  w  nW.Wj 
and  ven-  elastic.   This?  process  is  commonly  complex 
long  before  the  eighth  year,,  and  the  operator  will  now 
find  a  substance  which  he  will  in  vain  endeavour  ei i  > 
to  vxtract  or  depress.    But  there  Is  one  form  w  <» 
eongenital  cataract  in  which  the  absorption  of  we  W 
does  not  proce.  d.  viz.  when  the  centre  of  ine  cry»« 
line  is  opaque,  and  its  circumference  is  perfect!; arai 
parent.   Should  the  capsule  and  lens  be  penet»"»; 
however,  with  any  instrument,  the  opacity  soon  ^ 
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comes  complete,  and  from  this  momrnt  the  substance 
of  the  lens  begins  lobe  absorbed. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Saunders  proves,  that'  in  the 
congenital  cataract,  the  lens  may  be  either  solid,  soil, 
or  fluid,  bus  that  more  frequently  it  is  partially  or  com- 
pletely absorbed,  and  the  cataract  is  capsular. 

The  circumstance  of  Mr.  Gibson's  never  having  met 
with  a  simple  membranous  cataract  in  an  infant,  a  laet 
so  much  at  variance  with  Mr.  Saunders's  account,  is 
conceived  by  Mr.  Guthrie  to  admit  of  satisfactory  ex- 
planation by  the  inference,  that  Mr.  Gibson,  in  Man- 
chester, probably  saw  all  the  children  there  with  con- 
genital cataract  soon  alter  they  were  born,  and  before 
the  absorption  of  the  lens  had  proceeded  far ;  while  a 
great  number  of  Mr.  Saunders's  congenital  cases  were 
brought  to.  him  in  Londpn  from,distant  places,  and  not 
seen  by  him  till  the  children  were  older,  and  the  disease 
had  made  greater  progress.  -  {Operative  Surgtry  n/  the 
Eye,  p.  353.)  Indeed,  Mr.  Gibson  states  himself,  that 
simple  membranous  cataracts  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  as  well  as  in  adults  who 
have  been  born  blind.— (See  Edtn.Mtd.and  Surg.  Jour, 
vol.  8,  p.  3'J9.) 

The  following  table  of  forty-four  cases  is  given  in  Mr. 
Saunders's  work,  (or  the  purpose  of  showing  in  what 
proportion  each  species  of  cataract  has  been  found  to 
prevail' in  congenital  cases. 

Solid  opaque  lens,  with  or  without  opacity  of  the 

capsule.   Three  single,  two  double  cataracts    . .  a 
Solid  lens,  opaque  in  ttie  centre,  transparent  in  the 
circumference,  with  capsule  in  the  same  state. 

Five  double  "  ...  /  ,, %   5 

Soft  opauuejens,  with  or  without  opacity  of  the  cap- 
sule.  Two  single,  two  double   '   4 

Soft  opaque  lens,  with  solid  nucleus.   One  single, 

two  doubte   3 

Soft  opaque  lens,  with  dotted  capsule,  the  spots 
white,  the  spaces  transparent.   Two  double 


Fluid  cataract,  with  opacity  of  the  capsule.  Two 
single     '     g 

Fluid  cataract,  with  opacity  of  the  capsule,  and 
closed  pupil.   Two  double   2 

Opaque  and  thickened  capsule,  the  lens  being  com- 
pletely absorbed,  or  the  remains  of  it  being  thin 

and  squamo-ie.   Six  single,  twelve  double   18 

•Opaque  and  thickened  capsule,  with  only  a  very 
smal  1  nucleus  of  the  lens  unabsorbed  in  the  centre 

1  Two  single    2 

Opaque  and  thickened  capsule  in  the  centre,  remains 
of  the  lens  in  the  circumference.  One  double. . .  1 

Here  the  corresponding  character  of  congenital  cata- 
racts in  the  eyes  of  each  individual  is  exhibited  by  the 
number  of  double  cases,  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
same  character  was  preserved  in  the  cataracts  of  several 
children  of  the  same  family.  -(Saunders  on  Diseases 
of  the  hye,  edit,  by  Dr.  Farre,  p.  135,  13P.) 

The  congenital  cataract  appears  frequently  to  afflict 
several  children  of  the  same  parents.  In  the  course  of 
the  present  article,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert 
V .  T„slr.'i"ng  exarnP'es  of  this  fact.  The  first  is  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Lucas,  who  attended  five  children  of  a 
clergyman  at  Leaven ,,  near  Beverley,  all  born  with  cata- 
racu.--(e>ee  Mid.  O^.  and  Inquiries,  ;ni.  6Y  The 
second  is  msntioned  by  Mr.  Gibson,  who,  some  years 
ajo  saw  fiveor  S1X  ctlUdreni  the  famiiies    '  twonsi>ears 

who  were  all  totally  blind,  and  in  an  Mioti*  state 

congenital  catarac  s.  -(Sa mldl  o»  n  a" 
Eye.p.  131,  135.)        ^aum^on the  Diseases  of the 

Children  with  congenital  cataracts  possess  various 
degrees  of  vision  ;  but  when  thev  are  tnt,n.  k" ■ 
their  eyes  not  being  attracted  by exte™i  S .     r ' 
tion  is  not  exercised  over  the  mi^ontt?' 
whicj.rol.  about  with  an  trreguiar,  SMftSB 

Vol.  I.-S 


I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  manner  of  opera- 
ting upon  children.    Until  the  time  of  Mr.  Pott,  the 
intention  of  surgeons,  in  couching  or  depressing  the 
cataract  (as  indeed  the  expression  itself  implies),  was 
to  push  the  opaque  crystalline  downwards,  away  from 
the  pupil.    Mr.  Pott,  conscious  that  the  cataract  often 
existed  in  a  fluid  or  soft  state,  was  aware  that  it  could 
not  then  be  depressed  ;  and  therefore,  in  such  cases,  he 
recommended  using  the  couching-needle  for  the  express 
purpose  of  breaking  down  the  cataract,  and  of  making 
a  large  aperture  in  the  capsule,  so  that  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, which  he  believed  to  be  a  solvent  for  the  opaque 
crystalline,  might  come  into  immediate  contact  with 
this  body.   This  operation,  subsequently  to  Mr.  Pott, 
has  been  strongly  and  ably  recommended  bv  Mr  Hey, 
of  Leeds,  and  Professor  Scarpa,  of  Pavia.   In  the  cases 
of  children,  it  even  received  the  approbation  of  the  iate 
Mr.  Ware.  -  (On  the  Operation  of  Puncturing  the  Cap- 
sule of  the  Crystalline  Humour,  p.  9.) 

But,  notwithstanding  the  utility  and  efficacy  of  lace- 
rating the  front  layer  of  the  crystalline  capsule  had  been 
so  much  insisted  upon  by  Scarpa  and  others,  their  observ- 
ations were  confined  to  the  cataract  in  the  adult  subject, 
and,  bolbre  the  example  set  by  the  late  Mr.  Saunders, 
110  one  (excepting,  perhaps,  Mr.  Gibson  of  Manchester) 
ventured  to  apply,  as  a  regular  and  successful  practice, 
such  are  operation  to  the  eyes  of  infants  and  children. 
Indeed,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  even  Mr.  Gibson 
himself  would  have  remained  silent  upon  the  subject, 
had  not  his  attention  been  roused  by  the  reports  of  the 
London  Institution  for  curing  diseases  of  the  ey\,  vvhich 
reports,  he  says,  were  dispersed  and  exhibited  in  the 
public  news-rooms  of  Manchester.  For  the  creation 
and  perfection  of  this  beneficial  practice,  therefore,  I  am 
disposed  to  give  the  memory  of  Mr.  Saunders  great 
honour.  The  propriety  of  operating  for  the  cataracts  of 
children  had  long  ago  bfeen  insisted  upon  by  a  few 
writers,  and  the  attempt  even  now  and  then  made ;  but 
the  method  never  gained  any  ground,  until  Mr.  Saunders 
led  the  way. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  describe  the  plans  of  opera- 
ting, as  executed  by  Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
Mr.  Ware. 

The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Saunders  proceeded  in 
his  operations  on  the  congenital  cataraot,  was  founded 
on  the  opinion,  that  the  only  obstacle  to  the  absorption 
of  the  opaque  lens  is  the  capsule ;  and  that,  as  the  latter 
also  is  most  generally  opaque,  "  the  business  of  art  is 
to  effect  a  permanent  aperture  in  the  centre  of  this 
membrane.  This  applies  to  every  case  of  congenital 
cataract  which  can  occur."  Mr.  Saunders  used  to  ovci- 
come  the  difficulty  of  operating  upon  children,  by  fixing 
the  eyeball  with  Peltier's  elevator,  having  the  patient 
held  by  (bur  or  five  assistants,  dilating  the  pupil  with 
belladonna,  and  employing  a  very  slender  needle,  armed 
with  a  cutting  edge  from  its  shoulders  to  its  point,  and 
furnished  with  a  very  sharp  point,  calculated  to  pene- 
trate with  the  utmost  facility.  N 

Before  the  operation,  the  extract  of  belladonna,  diluted 
with  water  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  is  to  be  dropped 
into  the  eye,  or,  to  avoid  irritation,  the  extract  itself 
may  be  smeared  in  considerable  quantity  over  the  evt.- 
Iid  and  brow.  In  less  than  an  hour,  if  there  be  ro  ad- 
hesions, it  produces  a  full  dilatation  of  the  pupil  ex- 
posing to  view  nearly  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the 
cataract.  The  application  should  then  be  washed  from 
the  appendages  of  the  eye. 

In  using  the.  needle,  Mr.-  Saunders  most  carefully  ab- 
stained from  doing  airy  injury  to  the  vitreous  huirour, 
or  its  oapsule,  and  it  was  an  essential  point  with  him  to 
avoid  displacing  the  lens.  In  directing  the  extremity  of 
the  instrument  to  the  centre  of  the  capsule,  he  passed  it 
either  throuHh  the  cornea,  near  the  edge  of  this  mem- 
brane (the  operation  now  called  ktratimyxis).  or  through 
the  sclerotica,  a  little  way  behind  the  iris.  By  the  first, 
which  is  called  the  anterior  operation,  Mr.  Saunders 
conceived  that,  less  injury  would  be  inflicted,  and  less 
irritation  excited, than  by  introducing  the  need  e  behind 
the  iris,  lliiou<;h  all  the  tunics  of  the  eye.  In  every 
case,  the  first  thing  aimed  at  was  the  permanent  de- 
struction of  the  central  portion  of  the  capsule  to  an 
extent  equal  to  thai  of  the  natural  size  of  the  pupil.  If 
the  capsule  contained  an  opaque  lens,  Mr.  Saunders 
used  next  to  sink  the  needle  gently  into  the  body  of  the 
crystalline,  and  moderately  open  itstexiure;  cautiously 
observing  not  to  move  the  lens  at  all  out  of  its  natural 
situation. 
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When  the  case  was  a  fluid  cataract,  Mr.  Saunders 
■was  content  in  the  first  operation  with  simply  lace- 
lating  the  centre  of  the  capsule,  being  desirous  of 
avoiding  to  increase  the  irritation  following  the  diffusion 
of  the  matter  of  the  cataract  in  the  aqueous  humour. 

When  the  cataract  was  entirely  capsular,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders acted  with  rather  more  freedom,  as  he  entertained 
in  this  case  less  fear  of  inflammation :  but  in  other  re- 
spects, he  proceeded  with  the  same  objects  in ^  view 
which  have  been  already  related,  and  of  whic the 
principal  consisted  in  effecting  a  Pe™*™^JZl  Z  ™ 
toe  centre  of  the  capsule,  without  detaching  this  mem- 
for  then  the  pupil  would 


thl  eye  1 melns o  Sngers  alone.  For  the  purpose 
of  puncturing  the  capsule,  and  breaking  down  the  cata 
ract?th  s  gentleman  gave  the  preference  to  an  mstru 
ment  which  resemble?  one  recommended  b>  Ches.lden, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  artificial  pupil,  but  it  is 
somewhat  narrower.  Its  blade,  indeed,  is  so  narrow, 
that  it  nearly  resembles  a  needle.  Us  extremity  is 
pointed,  and  it  cuts  on  one  side  for  the  space  of  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch,  the  other  side  being  blunt.  It  ig 


brane  at  its  circumference;  for  men  tue  pupii  vvu^u  -     gt  ig  an  inch  lon    in  the  blad  and 

have  been  ^otI^  !  Forms  I  com,Lte  wedge  ^through  its_  whole  length. 


absorbed,  and  the  pendulous  flap  is  incapable  of  pre 
senting  a  sufficient  resistance  to  the  needle  to  admit  of 
bein^  removed  by  a  second  operation."— (P.  145.) 

I  have  already  explained,  that  Mr.  Saunders  found 
that  the  greatest  success  attended  the  operation  between 
the  aces  of  eighteen  months  and  four  years.  One  ope- 
ration frequently  accomplished  a  cure ;  as  many  as  five 
were  seldom  requisite. 

The  only  particularity  in  Mr.  Saunders's  treatment  of 
the  eye  after  the  operation,  was  that  of  applying  the 
belladonna  externally,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
pupil  remain  dilated,  till  the  inflammation  had  ceased, 
so  as  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  iris  from  contracting  adhe- 
sions with  the  margin  of  the  torn  capsule.  This  .last 
practice  is  found  to  be  so  important,  that  it  is  never 
neglected  by  any  good  operator  of  the  present  day.  In 
leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  must  advise  every 
surgeon  to  read  the  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Saunders's 
practice,  published  by  his  friend  and  colleague,  Dr. 
Farre.  Many  minute  particulars  will  be  found  in  this 
work,  highly  worthy  of  the  practitioner's  attention  and 
imitation . 

Mr.  Gibson  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  extract  of  belladonna  in 


Upon  one  side  of  the  handle  is  a  coloured  spot;  by  at- 
tending to  which,  the  operator  may  always  ascertain 
the  position  of  the  instrument  in  the  eye. 

Mr.  Ware  dilated  the  pupil  with  the  extractnm  bella- 
donnas, softened  with  a  little  water,  and  applied  about 
half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  operating.  He  believed 
that,  in  operating  upon  infants,  the  surgeon  might  per- 
form the  operation  with  more  composure,  if  the  patient 
were  laid  upon  a  table,  with  the  head  properly  raised  on 
a  pillow.  The  bent  end  of  Pellier's  elevator  should  be 
introduced  under  the  upper  eyelid,  and  the  instrument 
committed  to  the  care  of  an  assistant.  If  the  right  eye 
is  to  undergo  the  operation,  and  the  surgeon  operate 
with  lus  right  hand,  he  must  of  course  sit  or  stand 
behind^the  patient;  and,  in  this  case,  he  will  himself 
manage  the  speculum  with  his  left  hand.  The  eye 
being  thus  fixed,  Mr.  ffaxe  passed  <he  point  of  the 
narrow-bladed  knife  above  mentioned  through  the  scle- 
rotica, on  the  side  next  to  the  temple,  about  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  from  the  union  of  that  membrane  to  the 
cornea,  the  blunt  edge  being  turned  downwards.  The 
instrument  was  pushed  forwards  in  the  same  direction, 
until  its  point  had  nearly  reached  the  centre  of  the 
crystalline.   The  point  was  then  brought  forwards, 


£  Pa  ring" the"' vt  fo ?  Z  operttiom  A  few  hours  untft  ft  had  passed  through  the  opaque  crystalline  and 
before  oneratin-"  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ordering  an  its  ^psule,  and  was  planHy  visible  in  t  ic  anterior 
S  &  produce  a  considerable  degrJU  chamber.  Jfthe  g^fiftj- 


drowsiness,  so  that  the  infant  generally  allowed  its 
eyelids  to  be  opened  and  properly  secured  without  re- 
sistance, and  was  little  inclined  to  offer  any  impediment 
to  the  introduction  of  the  couching-needle ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  presented  the  sclerotica  to  view,  naturally 
turning  up  the  white  of  its  eye.    If  the  infant  was 
more  than  a  year  old,  and  whenever  it  was  necessary, 
Mr.  Gibson  used  to  introduce  its  body  and  arms  into  a 
kind  of  sack,  open  at  both  ends,  and  furnished  with 
strings  to  draw  round  the  neck,  and  tie  sufficiently  tight 
round  the  legs,  so  that  its  hands  were  effectually  se- 
cured, and  the  assistants  had  only  to  steady  its  body, 
and  fix  its  head,  while  the  ohild  was  laid  on  a  table, 
upon  a  pillow.    Mr.  Gibson  never  found  it  necessary 
to  use  a  speculum,  having  uniformly  experienced  that, 
after  the  couching-needle  was  introduced,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  commanding  the  eye,  aided  by  a  slight  de- 
gree of  pressure  upon  the  eyeball  with  the  index  and 
middle  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  which  were  employed 
in  depressing  the  lower  eyelid.    He  admits,  however, 
th3t  the  speculum  can  easily  be  applied,  if  an  operator 
prefer  it.    He  generally  used  Scarpa's  needle,  because, 
in  infants,  the  free  rupture  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens 
ought  commonly  to  be  aimed  at,  in  order  that  the  milky 
cataract  may  escape,  and  mix  with  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour' or,  if  the  cataract  be  soft,  that  the  aqusous 
humour  may  be  freely  admitted  to  its  pulpy  substance 
which  has  been  previously  broken  down  with  the  needle. 
He  thinks  that  no  peculiarity  is  necessary  in  depressing 
the  hard  cataract  of  infants.    Before  Scarpa's  needle 
was  known  in  this  country,  Mr.  Gibson  used  Mr.  Hey's, 
which  was  generally  effectual,  and,  as  he  conceives, 
no  sesses  the  recommendation  of  being  less  liable  to 
havp  its  points  entangled  in  the  iris.    He  says,  that 
vJh.u  i  milky  cataract  has  been  thus  evacuated,  it  reli- 
cs the  aqueous  ^^Jj^^S^S 


soace  of  two  davs,  the  eye  generally  acquires  its  natural 
frinsnarency,  and  vision  commences.  When  the  cap- 
iranspare.icj,  cataract  have  been  broken 

8u!eandsub;  ance  ot  ^  come  jmo  contacl 

down,  and  the  aqueous ,nu  disappearance  of  the 

with  the  lens.  'he  s°au^f"  on  which  Mr.  Gibson  has 
cataract,  in  all  the case*  upon 
operated  have  uniformly  tanen  l"a^  '  „ 
-  (See  Edin.  3hd.  art4  Surglc*Uourruil,voL  S,  p.  3J8, 
399.) 


matter  Mr.  Ware  deemed  it  advisable  to  withdraw  the 
instrument  and  defer  farther  measures  until  the  matter 
was  absorbed,  which  absorption  usually  took  place  in 
the  course  yof  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  of  a  few 
hours  If  "°  visible  change  were  produced  in  the 
pupil  the  point  and  cutting  edge  of  the  instrument  were 
applied  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  divide  both  the 
opaque  crystalline  and  its  capsule  into  small  portions, 
and  if  possible,  bring  them  forwards  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  This  may  require  the  instrument  to  be  kept 
in  the  eye  for  a  minute  or  two ;  but  if  the  operator  pre- 
serve his  steadiness,  he  may  continue  it  there  a  much 
longer  time,  without  doing  the  least  injury  to  the  iris, 
or  to  any  other  part.  If  the  cataract  be  found  of  a  firm 
consistence  (though  this  rarely  happens  in  young  per- 
sons), it  may  be  advisable  to  depress  it  below  the  pupil; 
and  in  such  a  case,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
perforate  largely  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule,  and 
to  withdraw  the  instrument  immediately  after  the  cata- 
ract has  been  depressed,  in  order  to  hinder  it  from 
rising  again.  If  the  opacity  be  in  the  capsule,  the 
instrument  will  not.  act  so  easily  upon  it  as  it  doee 
on  the  opaque  crystalline;  but,  notwithstanding tuii, 
the  capsule,  as  well  as  the  crystalline,  may  be  divided 
by  it  into  larger  or  smaller  portions,  which,  when  thus 
divided,  will  be  softened  by  the  action  of  the  aqueous 
humour ;  and  though  in  the  first  operation,  on  such  a 
case,  says  Mr.  Ware,  it  may  not  he  possible  to  remove 
the  opacity,  yet,  on  the  second  or  third  attempt,  the 
divided  portions  may  be  brought  forwards  into  the  an- 
terior chamber,  in  which  place  they  will  then  be  gradu- 
ally absorbed,  and  soon  disappear.  After  the  optra- 
tion,  Mr.  Ware  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  take  away 
blood  from  ( 'lildren  or  persons  under  the  ape  of  twflliji 
He  continued  a  cooling  antiphlogistic  treatment  a  few 
days.  After  this,  if  any  opaque  matter  remained,  he- 
expedited  its  absorption  by  dropping  a  small  portion  of 
powdered  sugar  into  the  eye  once  or  twice  a  t'ay. 
When  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  inftan  ma- 
tron was  over,  and  the  pupil  obstructed  with  opaque 
matter,  Mr.  Ware  advised  a  repetition  of  the  operation 
After  a  similar  interval,  the  operation,  he  says,  nav  be 
requisite  again.  In  most  cases,  Mr.  Ware  was  obliged 
1  to  operate  twice   in  a  few  instances,  once  proved  bujW» 
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*•<*';>  and  only  in  three,  out  of  the  last  twenty,  did  he 
nnd  it  necessary  to  operate  a  fourth  tims.  -{On  the  Ope- 
ration, of  puncturing  the  Capsule  of  the  Crystalline 
Humour.) 

I  think  any  impartial  man,  who  considers  the  prac- 
tice of  the  three  preceding  operators,  will  find  Teat 
cause  to  admire  the  superior  gentleness  and  skill  which 
predominate  in  the  operations  of  the  late-Mr.  Saunders 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  fully  convinced  of  the  mis- 
chief which  has  been  done  to  the  eyes  by  the  rash 
boldness,  awkwardness,  and  unsteadiness  of  numerous 
operators,  that  it  appears  to  me  the  inculcation  of  gen- 
tleness and  forbearance,  in  all  operations  for  the  cata- 
ract, is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man  who  has  occa- 
sion to  write  upon  the  subject.  Great  manual  skill  ami 
invariable  gentleness,  indeed,  seem  to  me  to  have  had 
more  share  in  rendering  Mr.  Saunders's  operations  suc- 
cess! ul  than  any  particularity  either  in  his  method  or 
his  instrument.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declarin°  my 
own  partiality  to  the  principles  on  which  his  practice 
was  founded,  and  my  belief  that  they  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  improve  most  materially  this  interesting  branch 
ot  surgery    In  conclusion,  I  shall  mention  Mr.  Guth- 

«nifofrnr?h  °Pmion,respectme  the  kinds  of  operation 
suited  for  the  three  classes  of  cataracts,  into  which  he 

S^ThpT  fT  fnsconf deration  of  this  important 
1°    •   The /wrd  admit  only  of  extraction  or  displace, 
Zt  iL  nf7  SHeld0m  °f  ^placement  or  of  extract™, 
y  0f  d,visi0n;  the  capsular  neither  of  dis- 

as  such,  but  b*  laceration,  and  removal  of  the  opaque 

wiucn,  although  they  may  partake  of  the  nature  of  all 

Sen°^^telyeith3r  A"  'ntermeS  states  of 
7?,J?  \  suc>.for  instance,  as  the  caseous  and  fluid 
ea  aracts,  admit  of  some  slight  deviations  from  these 
rules,  but  are  still  regulated  by  ,he  same  princTples  - 
(.Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  365.)  P 

With  res-pect  to  extraction,  also,  it  deserves  rarpflii 
recollection,  that  it  is  a  method,'  whTch!™ouTtoe 
cataract  may  be  of  a  hard  consistency,  is  orten  nrohi 
bited  by  various  unfavourable  circumstances  whTh 
have  taken  notice  of  in  the  foregoing  pa"es  Consul 

L.  Heister,  De  Catara  ta,  S.  c.  tract  Alt 7n'  V  ' 
as??lXiS'  Eine  neuesefahrloscre  Methode"^ 
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Staars,Leipz.  1791;  and  in  Arnemann's  Magazin  b 
1.    Saunders,  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  Farre,  edit.  3 
G.  J.  Beer,  Practische  Beobachtungen  uber  den  grauen 
Staar  be.  Wien,  1791.   Methode  den  grauen  Sta7r 
sammt  der  Kapsel  auszuziehen,  Wien,  8vo  1729- 
Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  Wien,  1817.   Karl  Aue 
Wienhold's  Anleitung  zur  Reclination  des  Giautn 
Staars  mit  der  Kapsel,  1809.    Gibson's  Practical  Ob- 
servations on  the  formation  of  an  Artificial  Pupil 
and  Remarks  cn  the  Extraction  of  Soft  Cataracts,  c  c 
8vo.  Lond.  1S11.    C.J.  M.  Langenbeck,  Pi-ufung  der 
Keratonyxis,  emer  Methode  den  grauen  Staar  durch 
die  Hornhaut  zu  reclmiren  oder  zu  zerstuckeln  nebst 
erlauternden  operation  geschichten,  8vo.  Giitt.  1811  • 
and  several  papers  in  his  Bibliolhek  of  later  date,   b'  , 
Trovers,  in  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vols.  4  and  5 :  and  A 
Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  8vo.  Lond.  1802 
and  later  editions.   J.  Wardrop,  Essays  on  the  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1818 
J.  Vetch,  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  p.  109,  4  c.  8vo.  Lond.  1820.    Gleize,  Nouvelles 
Ubs.  Pratiques  sur  les  Maladies  de  I'lhil,  1812.  De- 
mours,  Trade  des  Maladies  des  Yeux.   Andrew  Smith, 
in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  19,  p.  13.  John 
fT,^%  071  !ie  Advantage  of  an  Early  Operation 
for  the  Different  Species  of  Cataract,  Edin.  Med.  Journ 
vol  19,  p.  513.  Also,  his  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  be.  of 
Cataract,  bvo.  1824.    Wendz,  Ueberden  Zustand  der 
Augenheilkunde  in  Frankreich,  nebst  Kritischen  Be- 
merkungenuber  denselben  in  Deutschland,  Niirnberg 
c ■    iir  .f'  Quarterly  Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  No.  4. 
*>ir  n .  Adams,  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  1812  Prac- 
tical Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Frequent  Failure 
of  Depression  and  Extraction;  with  New  and  Improved 
Operations,  8vo  Lond.  1817.   G.J.  Guthrie,  Lectures 
on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  'live  Eye,  8vo.  Lond.  1823 
G.  Frick,  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  155  <S-C 
edit.  2  with  notes  by  R.  Welbank,  Lond.  1826    C  Lou 
don  Inquiry  intp  the  Principal  Causes  of  the  Unsuc- 
cessful Termination  of  Extraction  by  the  Cornea,v1itK 
rt  "17  f  S)0W?nS  (lle  Superiority  of  Dr.  F.  Jaeger's 
c££fl!fofc  *S*  «L  Arthur  JacobXl 


grauen  Staa, ~zZ  ^  fft?  Methode  d™ 
Richter's  Treati^eT  ,Z  'r  /  8"°  Hat<B  MaZd-  1811. 
tranil.  8bo  TZ  mi*  Ifff  °S  the  Cataract, 
darzneykunst,T3  Jon  wL MfTlS^  der  Wanl 
ory  ani  Cure  of  the  CaLnr ™\A  0nthe 
^n^inil^a^ftmi?^t'>«  Practice  of 
AbhandlungeTXc  Tn^tZ  JI85-  Ph-  F-  Walther, 
ter!yJmrn%!f'Fte^XUtkrmR0-  Jfr°  *»  Quar- 
Utilitate  BeliUmn^n  sat^  6'  * 
iridis,  Ertang,,  180 \  %  iYa  ^tnctione  nimia 
BM.  1,  *.  2,  .V0.  3,  thVVse  of  ^"^ologiscke, 
the  PupU  propo,ed.  JW*thZ.!'Ti?mu!l  J~,rr  Mating 
Curing  Vie  Fistula  La^uL„?'  i  Nei">  A  c-  Method  of 
on  the  Treatment ^a^er  (H^ '  r "  aVt 
Svx  L  m  l.  \m.   J.  A  S-l,?%7aUm  frr  t/le  Cataract, 


K.  K.  J>,ephrAcaa:  ».'s  law'  ^^'^gen  der 

»er  published  on,  Dis- 
9-ica/  Observations  on 


one  of  the  ,n„t  valud*^^*?-?**™*, 
eaic,  of  the  E/e.  mre^ChiZZ  P,U*'"A^  on  Dis- 
theBje,  2  vl  edit.  3 1  %  «"o?'  0b™^on 
tntvnptd  Diseases  of  the  Ey7,,  edit 2  WTl  m  the 
tomvatim*  in  Surgery,  ed't  o    '  n  /ilf  Practical 

*>»  '-^  G«L(  LCS; 
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rntn^.,  <t         J-  lnM>-   A-rmur  Jacob,  Oti  a 

Cataract-Needle  of  a  Particular  Description  ;  Dublin. 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  4,  p.  214,  1827  "uuivn. 

t„hAT£EJE}l-   (Fr°m  KuOiqui.  to  thrust  into)  A 

lt^7r  lf^m0iu,:e<1  throuen  the  urethra  into  tht 
bladder  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  ofT  the  urine  — 

tods  of  catheters;  one  intended  for  the  male,  the 

ten  t^LfM  Ur^thra-   With  respect  to  cUet 

ment  itse?f  o/Sih  fe  t0  be  co"sidered :  lst- the  instru- 
ment  itself ,  2d,  the  manner  of  introducing  it  •  and  3d 

the  conduct  to  be  pursued  after  its  introduction.  ' 

Catheters  were  anciently  composed  of  copper-  Cel- 

sus  knew  of  no  other  kind.  As  these,  however',  had 

the  inconvenience  of  becoming  incrus  ed  with  verX 

gra >,  they  at  length  fell  into  disuse  and  others,  made 

whi  h  w'asWmadPS"bStUU,ted  'br  them-  This  «C 
wa^titZpr,  t?i,aS  early  as  tlae  «me  of  the  Arabia^ 
practitioners,  still  receives  the  approbation  of  the  best 

tTbeTf  ZIT*  -   The  c—  catheter  VI , 
duce'd  wi^ti^TT1'  as  wiI1  allow  it  to  be  intro- 
and  leZt  ^  n,t°  £he  urethra,  and  of  various  figures 
wadMp  according  as  it  is  intended  for  the  young 
mate  suhl,  f        °\  J\male  subiect-    ^  ^  adult  fe- 
wun^r^  •       "ld  be  ab0ut  six  inches  tonS.  ^  fot 
to  begfrom  .'.I  Ur  ?  flVa    For  rnen-  the  ^th  °uSht 
as  the  T^Z'l^hea  a,nd  a  half  10  Eleven  inches,  but 
Mr  tew!?™1  entef  far  intc!!}e  bladder, 
™i .  jonn  Bell's  advice  toavdiH  tnn  V 
rits  observance.-(i>ryc;„/«mJ00„great  a  Iength  me- 
193.)   Asthe  urethra  .n.         ^  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p. 
in  others :  wide?  !ZloZ  ZZT?S  '\na,rrOW' and 
thetors  of  different   !1       °^  funnshed  with  ca- 
strument,  wK^fW8-  •  J56  cnoice  of  the  in- 
mined  very  much  bv       "S,Wldtb-,'  is  likewise  deter- 
urethra.-(i"^  *1  Z-l  n  ^J%  0f  the  disepse  of  li" 
man,  the  famet™^'^    J'>  1I77">  For  a  wo" 
for  girls  ri  r  W      be  at  Ieast  two  lines :  and 
Uesan  i\»,J ^ne  ^  a  half.    For  maie  adult  sub  ec  s 

ca  heter,  winch  wyi  enter  ehe  passage  more  LsiK  go  5 
not  he  entangled  in  the  folds  of  the  KS;  "'1 
of  the  canal,  while  it  will  afford  a  more  rfJil  ,g 
for  the  urine    On  the  other  hanS/TLK.ffi 
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nhould  be  preferred  when  there  are  obstructions  in  the 
passage.  Cathaters  also  differ  in  shape :  those  which 
De.sault  used  for  male  subjects  had  only  a  slight  curva- 
ture of  o.ie-third  of  their  length  :  a  curvature  which 
begin  insensibly  from  their  straight  part,  and  was 
continued  to  the  very  end  of  their  beaks.  The  curva- 
ture was  also  regular,  so  as  to  form  the  segment  ol  a 
circle  of  six  French  inches  in  diameter.  Amussat  re- 
comnends  the  use  of  straight  catheters,  which  are 
passed  as  far  as  the  pubes,  while  the  perns  is  drawn 
upward;,  whicn  is  then  brought  down  between  the 
thigh),  so  as  to  lessen  the  bend  of  the  urethra.  One 
advantage  imputed  to  a  straight  catheter  is.  that  it  may 
be  rotated  between  the  surgeon's  fingers,  whereby  the 
chance  of  its  surmounting  any  obstacle  wiU_  be  m- 
creased.-(:ArcAii>es  Gen.  de  M-.d.  t.  4.  Also  P.Ecot, 
Diss  du  Catherisme  exercie  apec  la  Smde  droite, 
Strasb.  1325,  4to.)  As  the  course  of  the  healthy  ure- 
thra in  the  male  subject  is  regular,  the  caprice  evinced 
by  surgeons  in  the  different  curvatures  of  their  cathe- 
ters, cannot  be  founded  on  any  correct  anatomical  prin- 
ciples, and  the  bend  of  the  instrument  (at  least  for  sub- 
iects  Of  the  same  age  and  stature)  should  generally  not 
vary  at  all,  but  be  strictly  adapted,  as  Langenbeck  re- 
marks, to  the  natural  track  of  the  urethra. -(BM.  ),  P- 
1177)  Th^lemale  catheter,  however,  has  only  a  slignt 
curvature  towards  its  beak ;  a  shape  adapted  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  meatus  urinaria.  Uesault  also  improved 
silver  catheters,  by  causing  them  to  be  made  with  ellip- 
tical Dpeoinsrs,  or  eyes,  at  the  sides  of  the  beak,  with 
rounded  edges,  instead  of  the  longitudinal  slits  pre- 
viously in  u  se,  in  which  the  lining  of  the  urethra  was 
frequently  entangled,  pinched,  and  lacerated,  so  that 
acute  pain  and  profuse  hemorrhage  were  the  conse- 
quences. With  the  view  of  preventing  these  eyils,  he 
also  filled  up  the  openings  with  lard.-(see  ihuvres 
Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  3,  p.  118.) 

IJ-sid-s  silver  or  inflexible  catheters,  surgeons  now 
freiuently  employ  flexible  ones  made  of  elastic  gum 
These  last,  indeed,  are  of  so  much  importance,  that 
thev  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements in  modem  surgery.  1  shall  not  here  in- 
quire' whether  they  were  first  invented  by  Theden, 
Pickel  or  Wurzbuxg,  or  Bernard  of  Pans:  this  is  a 
point  which  the  Germans  and  French  must  settle 
themselves'.  Imperfect  attempts  had  been  made  by 
others  at  earlier  periods  to  invent  catheters  possessing 
the  pro  lerty  of  flexibility.  Van  Helmont  proposed  the 
use  of  catheters  made  of  horn ;  but  this  substance  was 
found  to  be  too  stiff,  and  to  be  very  quickly  coated  with 
depositions  from  the  urine.  Fabric.ins  ab  Aquapen- 
dente  employed  leather  catheters,  which  were  objec- 
tionable, inasmuch  as  they  were  soon  softened ^by .  he 
urine  and  munis  of  the  urethra,  when  they  shrivelled 
and  became  imperious.  Other  flexible  catheters- were 
also  formerly  tried,  com  osed  of  spiral  springs  of  sil- 
ver wire  covered  with  the  skins  of  particular  animals. 
Tnese  last,  however,  were  very  quickly  spoiled  by  pu- 
trefaction and  when  lea  in  the  urethra  any  consider- 
able time,  the  beak  sometimes  entirely  separated  from 
?he  rest  of  the  instrument,  and  was  left  behind  in  the 

blTh°relastic-gim  catheters  now  in  use  are  liable  to 
^f  the  preceding  inconveniences ;  they  are  formed 
none*.  v>i  woven  for  the  purpose,  and  covered  with 
of  silk  tUL. J  '.tjc  „um .  tney  are  sufficiently  flexible  to 
a  coat  of  ela">-  ,  ieiVes  to  the  different  curvatures  of 
acco  nmo  late  ihsn.    ^  no(  soften3d  by  the  urine ;  and 


urethra.;  t^'-'y  ar?  '  ,.,  -cavity  unohliterated 
lT,  *y  -constantly  rem^  H  "^,  ^kes  them  con- 
Their  smoolh  and  .P^f^  -'notations  deposited 
•iinue  a  loig  while  free  from  it n^ru  duaen  wilh-a 
*v  ,s_.  Tietiid es  tlwy  are  liurv  . 


lu:  «nne.      "  j  iMt0 their cana., 

«;let  or  wire,  wh  cb is  P »  d  a    cater  <«eree 

tb-;m  a  certain  mr»«  »'w  jj_jj_^)b  oo  ann„ 


to  Rij 
of  firmnes 
the  tub 


but  in  gen 


,'cral'it  is  withdrawn  as  soon  as 

in  the  hl^r  jesa  irritating  to  the  urethra. 
Elastic  camels  are  te ■■      ^  cilcutous  ,ntni5- 
and  less  &«&3S££ tnej  can  also  be  frequently 
talions  4han  stive,  woes       j         Qt  s. 
introduced  when  a  mewUio  o  ^ 
The  selection  of  goon  ou  ,     subject,  is  a  busmes> 
m  operations  uno  i  th-,  mat..      J  sucn  a. 


Nicod,  in  performing  the  operation  of  lithotomy  upon 
a  male,  found  the  stone,  which  was  very  brittle,  one 
bwhud a  half  long,  and  eight  or  nine  lines  thick,  Ira- 
versed  in  the  direction  of  its  greater  diameter  by  a 
niece  of  elastic  gum  catheter,  which  had  acted  as 
nucleus  for  the  deposition  of  calcareous  matter.-^See 
Obi  stir  le  danger  d'employer  demauvaises  sondes  de 
gimme  Uastiqle;  Journ.  de  Mdecme,  par  Leraux, 

formerly,  the  best  elastic  catheters  used  to  be  fabri- 
cated at  Paris  ;  but  such  as  are  now  made  in  London 
are  in  some  respects  better  than  French,  being  gene 
rally  much  smoother  and  more,  regular,  though  I  be- 
lieve our  smallest  size  is  not  yet  so  small  as  theirs. 
The  gum  catheters  made  at  Paris  are  of  twelve  differ- 
ent sizes,  which  correspond  to  twelve  holes  in  a  plate 
of  brass.  "  Each  catheter,  therefore  (says  a  late  intel- 
ligent visiter  to  that  capital),  has  its  size  designated  by 
its  number,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  ascertaining 
of  the  progress  of  the  case  towards  a  cure.  Numbers 
1  and  2  are  smaller  than  can  be  procured  in  England, 
and  are  so  slender  that  1  thought  there  might  be  dan- 
ger of  their  breaking  until  I  was  convinced,  by  seeing 
the  method  of  making  them,  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
fearin"  any  such  thing.  A  firm  tissue  of  silk  is  woven 
upon  a  brass  stilet,  of  the  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  in- 
strument to  be  made.  In  weaving  this  tissue,  the  ori- 
fice or  eye  is  left,  and  the  whole  therefore  consists  of 
one  entire  thread.  The  successive  layers  of  varnish 
are  deposited  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  silken  tissue, 
their  number  depending  on  the  size  of  the  instrument; 
and  each  coating  of  varnishing  undergoes  a  long  pro- 
cess of  scouring  before  the  next  is  put  on,  for  which 
purpose  women  are  employed  by  Febuncr.' -(See 
Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  by  J.  Cross, 
1615,  p.  122,  123.) 

According  to  this  gentleman,  however,  the  English 
gum  catheters  possess  advantages  :  "  they  retain  their 
curve  better  without  the  stilet,  are  less  liable  to  crack, 
and  have  eyes  more  smooth  and  better  formed."— (P. 
124.) 

When  the  object  of  passing  a  catheter  is  merely  to 
empty  the  bladder,  without  any  design  of  leaving  the 
instrument  afterward  in  its  passage,  Langenbeck  al- 
ways prefers  an  inflexible  one  made  of  silver.— (BM. 
fur  die  Chir.  b.  I, p.  1176.)  ,     to-    \\     •  J- 

Sometimes  spasm  about  the  pcrinaeirm  renders  the 
introduction  of  a  catheter  difficult.  In  this  case,  a  dose 
of  opium  should  be  administered  before  a  second  at- 
tempt is  made.  When  inflammation  prevails  in  the 
passage,  the  introduction  may  often  be  facilitated  by  a 
previous  bleeding.  .      «  . 

The  operation  of  introducing  the  catheter  may  be 
performed  either  when  the  patient  is  standing  up,  sit- 
ting or  lying  down,  which  last  posture  is  the  most  fa- 
vourable. In  order  to  pass  a  eatheter  with  ease  and 
dexterity,  the  following  circumstances  must  be  ob- 
served •  the  instrument  must  be  of  suitable  shape  and 
size  ■  a  just  idea  of  the  perinaeum  and  curvature  of  the 
urethra  must  be  entertained  ;  the  catheter  must  be  in- 
troduced with  the  greatest  care  and  delicacy  ;  and  the 
relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles  has  been  insisted 
unon  (Langenbeck,  Bibl.  1,  p.  1177),  though  I  confess 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  this  circumstance  is 
of  importance.  . 

One  of  the  most  important  maxims  is,  never  to  force 
forward  the  instrument  when  it  is  stopped  by  any  ob- 
stacle If  there  are  no  strictures,  the  stoppage  or 
the  catheter  is  always  owing  to  one  of  the  following 
circumstances.  Its  beak  may  be  pushed  against  the 
os  nubis  This  chiefly  occurs  when  the  handle  dl  me 
instrument  is  prematurely  depressed.  Here  the  em- 
nloyment  of  force  can  obviously  do  no  good  aW I  n  ay 
be  productive  of  serious  mischief.  The  beak  or  the 
r-ath-ter  mav  take  a  wrong  direction,  and  push  against 
£*£ i  oMhe  urethra,  esVia.ly  at  its  mem ~ 
~  ,„hi,.ii  it  mav  dilate  into  a  kind  or  pouch,  m 
I  rha^V^n±t-  nS  ir  force  were  exerted,  it  would  ccr- 
1  SSTtta  urethra,  and  occasion  a  raise  pas- 
The  eml "r  the  catheter  may  be  entangled  m  a 
fo'd  or  The  W  or  the  urethra,  and  here  force  would 

force  can  "K  withdraw  the  lnstrumen 

Hence  it  is  always  proper  to .  w  u  u r  jof 
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ter,  viz.,  with  the  concavity  turned  towards  the  abdo- 
men, or  with  the  concavity  directed  downwards,  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  operation.  'Of  course,  the  latter  plan 
requires  the  instrument  to  be  turned  so  as  to  place  its 
concavity  upwards,  as  soon  as  the  beak  has  arrived  in 
the  Hcnnieum ;  and  hence  the  French  surgeons  call  this 
method  the  "  tour  de  maitre."  This  method  is  disap- 
proved of  by  some  practitioners,  who  prefer  beginning 
the  operation  in  corpulent  persons  with  the  handle  of 
the  catheter  placed  towards  the  left  groin. — (See  Che- 
lius,  Handb.  der  Chir.  b.  2,  p.  158,  Heidelb.  1827.) 

The  operation  may  be  divided  into  three  stages.  In 
the  first,  the  catheter  passes,  in  the  male  subject,  that 
portion  of  the  urethra  which  is  surrounded  by  the  cor- 
pus spongiosum  ;  in  the  second,  it  passes  the  membra- 
nous part  of  the  canal,  situated  between  the  bulb  and 
the  prostate  gland ;  and  in  the  third,  it  enters  the  gland 
and  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

In  the  first  stage,  little  trouble  is  usually  experienced ; 
for  the  canal  is  here  so  supported  by  the  surrounding 
corpus  spongiosum,  that  it  cannot  easily  be  pushed  into 
the  form  of  a  pouch,  in  which  the  end  of  the  instru- 
ment can  be  entangled. 

When  the  catheter  is  to  be  introduced  with  its  con- 
cavity towards  the  abdomen,  .and  the  patient  is  in  the, 
recumbent  posture,  the  thighs  are  to  be  separated,  and 
the  legs  moderately ,  bent.  The  surgeon  is  to  draw 
back  the  prepuce,  ahd  to  hold  the  penis  between  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand,  which  are  to  be 
applied  on  each  side  of  the  corona  glandis,  and  not  at 
all  to  the  under  surface  of  the  penis,  so  as  to  avoid 
pressing  upon  the  commencement  of  the  urethra. 
After  the  catheter  has  been  well  oiled,  its  handle  is  to 
be  held  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  right 
hand,  and  to  rest  with  the  back  of  the  little  finger  upon 
the  patient's  abdomen,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  navel. 
Now,  while  the  handle  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
body,  the  beak  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  urethra ;  the 
.penis  being  extended  and  drawn  forwards,  as  it  were, 
over  the  instrument,  while  the  latter  is  gently  pushed 
on  until  its  beak  has  reached  the  arch  of  the  pubes. 
When  the  penis  cannot  be  drawn  farther  over  the  ca- 
theter, the  beak  has  arrived  in  this  situation,  where  it 
stops  in  front  of  the  arch,  and  is  pressing  against  the 
posterior  side  of  the  urejhra.  At  this  particular  moment, 
the  handle  is  to  be  depressed  towards  the  patient's 
thighs,  and  the  manoeuvre  well  managed  generally  di- 
rects the  end  of  the  eatheter  at  once  through  the  pros- 
tatic portion  of  the  urethra  into  the  cavity  of  the  blad- 
der. In  short,  as  soon  as  the  beak  of  the  instrument 
has  passed  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  the  sur- 
geon very  slowly  brings  the  handle  forwards  or  down- 
wards, the  beak  is  elevated  and  glides  into  the  bladder. 
In  this  stage  of  the  operation,  the  penis  must  be  al- 
lowed to  sink  down,  and  not  be  kept  tense,  as  this 
would  only  render  the  passage  of  the  instrument  more 
difficult. 

The  operation,  however,  is  not  always  successfully 
accomplished  in  this  manner.  The  beak  of  the  cathe- 
ter may  be  stopped  by  the  os  pubis ;  it  may  take  a 
wrong  direction,  so  as  to  push  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  or  it  may  be 
stopped  by  a  fold  of  the  lining  of  the  passage. 

The  first  kind  of  impediment  is  best  avoided  by  not 
depressing  the  handle  of  the  catheter  too  soon  ;  that  is, 
before  the  point  has  passed  beyond  the  arch  of  the 
pubes.  When  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  is 
pushed  to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  instrument  ought 
to  be  withdrawn  a  little,  and  then  pushed  gently  on  in 
a  different  direction  ;  but  if  this  expedient  is  unavail- 
ing, the  index  linger  of  the  left  hand  maybe  introduced 
into  the  rectum,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  urethra,  and  guiding  the  extremity 
of  the  catheter.  The  passage  of  the  catheter  through 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  and  especially 
the  attempt  to  hit  the  entrance  of  the  prostate,  are  the 
most  difficult  things  in  the  operation,  and  also  the  only 
ones  attended  with  risk  of  mischief,  which  is  fre- 
quently produced  by  rough,  unskilful  surgeons  when 
they  use  violence,  and  rupture  this  yielding,  weak  por- 
tion of  the  canal.  .  '  ■' 

When  the  prostate  gland  is-enlargcd,  the  urethra,  just 
as  it  approaches  the  bladder,  makes  a  more  sudden 
turn  upwards  than  is  natural.  The  end  of  the  uathe- 
ter,  therefore,  should  be  more  bent  upwards  than  in 
other  cases. 

In  the  third  stage  of  the  operation,  the  beak  of  the 


instrument  has  to  pass  the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of 
the  bladder.  The  principal  obstacles  to  its  passage  in 
this  situation  arise  from  spasm  of  the  peck  of  the 
bladder  ahd  muscles  in  the  perinaeum,  and  from  the  in- 
strument being  pushed  against  the  prostate  gland,  in- 
stead of  into  the  continuation  of  the  urethra  through 
it.  The  first  impediment  may  generally  be  obviate* 
by  .waiting  a  few  moments,  and  gently  rubbing  thn 
perinseum,  before  attempting  to  push  the  catheter  tiir- 
ther  into  the  passage.  The.  hinderance  caused  by  the 
prostate  is  best  eluded  by  using  ah  instrument  the 
point  of  which  is  more  curved  than  its  other  part 
Sometimes  the  surgeon  himself  presses  the  prostate 
towards  the  os  pubis,  by  means  of  his  finger  in  the 
rectum,  and  thus  prevents  the  passage  of  the  catheter, 
by  increasing  the  sudden  curvature  at  this  part  of  the 
urethra.  Hence^  as  Richter  observes,  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant maxim,  never  to  introduce  the  finger  so  far 
into  the  rectum  as  to  press  on  the  prostate  gland  itself. 

When  the  pathetfr  has  turned  round  the  pubes,  and 
is  just  about  to.  enter  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is  the 
critical  moment  at  which  may  be  seen  whether  a  sur- 
geon can  or  cannot  manage  the  operation  with  skill ; 
for  if  he  knows  how  to  pass  the  instrument,  he  sud- 
denly, but  not  violently,  changes  its  direction.  He  de- 
presses the  handle  with  a  particular  kind  of  address, 
and  raises  the  point,  which,  as  if  it  had  suddenly  sur- 
mounted some  obstacle,  starts  into  'the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  the  urine  bursts  out  in  a  jet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  catheter. 

They  who  are  unskilful  press  the  tube  forwards,  and 
persist.  as  they  first  began,  in  drawing  up  the  penis,  on 
the  supposition  that  by  stretcliing  this  part,  they 
lengthen  the  urethra  and  make  it  straight,  whereas 
they  elongate  only  that  part  of  the  canal  into  which  the 
catheter  has  already  passed.— (John  Bell's  Principles 
of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  213.) 

When  the  catheter  is  to  be  introduced  with  its  con- 
cavity downwards,  or  by  the  "  tour  de  maitre."  the 
beak  is  to  be  passed  into  the  urethra,  and  the  penis 
drawn  over  it,  as  it  were,  as  in  the  foregoing  method. 
In  other  words,  the  instrument,  well  oiled,  is  to  be  in- 
troduced, with  its  convexity  uppermost,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  without  using  force.   As  soon,  however,  as  the  end 
of  the  catheter  has  reached  the  point  at  which  the  ca- 
nal begins  to  form  a  curve  under  the  pubes,  the  sur- 
geon is  to  make  the  penis  and  the  instrument  perform 
a  simicircular  movement,  by  inclining  them  towards 
the  right  groin,  and  then  towards  the  abdomen.    In  the 
execution  of  this  manoeuvre,  care  is  to  be  taken  to 
keep  the  beak  of  the  catheter  stationary,  so  that  it  may 
be  the  centre  of  the  movement,  and  simply  revolve 
upon  itself.   This  part  of  the  operation,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  turn  the  concavity  of  the  catheter  upwards 
ought  to  he  done  very  slowly,  a  large  sweep  being 
made  with  the  handle,  while  particular  care-  is  taken 
not  to  retract  nor  move  the  beak  from  its  position 
The  handle  is  then  to  be  depressed,  and  the  operation 
finished  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  first 
plan  is  pursued.   As  Desault  properly  observes  the 
only  circumstance  in  which  the  two  methods  differ  is 
that  in  one  the  same  thing  is  performed  by  two  move- 
ments, which  is  done  in  the  other  by  one ;  so  that 
the  operation  is  rendered  more  difficult  and  painful 
Hence,  many  judicious  modern  surgeons  never  prac- 
tice the  "  tour  de  maitre,"  except  when  their  patients 
are  very  corpulent,  or  placed  in  the  position  usually 
chosen  for  lithotomy,  when  other  modes  of  introducing 
the  catheter  would  be  less  convenient. 

The  depth  to  which  the  catheter  has  entered,  the 
cessation  of  any  feeling  of  resistance  to  the  motions 
of  the  beak  when  revolved  upon  its  axis,  and  the  issue 
of  the  urine,  are  the  circumstances  by  which  the  sur- 
geon knows  that  the  instrument  has  passed  into  the 
bladder. 

According  to  the  experience  of  Desault,  the  practice 
of  gradually  letting  out  a  part  of  the  urine,  after  the 
catheter  has  been  introduced,  is  by  no  means  advan- 
tageous. Healso  disapproves  of  running  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  that  is  to  say,  of  letting  the  urine  flow 
out  of  the  catheter  as  fast  as  it  is  secreted  ;  for  then 
the  bladder  is  kept  constantly  relaxed,  and  the  detrusor 
muscle  will  not  be  likely  to  recover  its  tone.  When 
the  bladder  is  continually  empty,  it  is  liable  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  end  of  the  catheter ;  a  circum- 
stance which  has  sometimes  caused  considerable  irri- 
tation, pain,  and  even  ulceration  of  that  viscus.  Be- 
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sides  these  inconveniences  there  are  some  others ;  the 
catheter  is  sooner  obstructed  with  mucus,  and  covered 
with  incrustations,  than  when  it  is  closed  with  the 
otilet.  The  patients  are  likewise  obliged  to  remain  in 
bed,  where  they  are  either  wet  with  their  urine,  or 
compelled  to  have  incessantly  a  pot  for  its  reception. 
The  best  practice,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  of  letting 
out  all  the  urine  as  soon  as  the  catheter  is  introduced, 
and  than  closing  the  instrument  until  the  bladder  has 
become  moderately  distended  again;  for  experience 
proves,  that  such  moderate  distention  and  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder,  alternately  kept  up, 
have  the  same  good  effects  upon  that  organ  as  mode- 
rate exercise  has  upon  other  parts  of  the  body  When 
a  catheter  is  to  be  left  i  the  urethra,  it  should  always 
be  properly  fixed  w^h  a  narrow  piece  of  tape,  or  else 
it  is  apt  to  slip  out,  or  even  pass  .too  far  into  the  pas- 
sage. For  this  purpose,  some  surgeons  use  cotton 
thread,  which  they  fasten  to  the  rings,  or  round  the 
external  end  of  the  catheter.  The  two  extremities  of 
the  thread  are  then  carried  some  way  along  the  dor- 
sum of  the  penis,  when  they  are  tied  together,  and 
afterward  conveyed  in  opposite  directions  round  the 
part  till  they  meet  underneath  it,  where  they  are  tied 
in  a  bow.  When  a  silver  catheter  is  employed,  a  tape 
or  narrow  "riband  is  passed  through  each  of  the  rings, 
and  conveyed  to  each  side  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  is 
fastened  to  a  circular  bandage.  Mr.  Hunter  remarks, 
that  ihe  common  bag-truss  for  the  scrotum  answers 
extremely  well,  when,  two  or  three  rings  are  fixed  on 
each  side  of  it  along  the  side  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  ring 
of  the  cannula  is  fastened- to  any  of  them  with  a  piece 
of  tape.— (On  the  Venereal  Disease,  ed.  2,  p.  159.)  He 
also  notices  another  method  :  when  the  catheter  (says 
he)  is  fairly  in  the  bladder,  the  outer  end  is  rather  in- 
clined downwards  nearly  in  a  line  w  ith  the  body.  To 
keep  it  in  this  position,  we  may  take  the  common  strap 
or  belt  part  of  a  bag-truss  with  two  thigh  straps,  ei- 
ther fixed  to  it  or  hooked  to  it,  and  coming  round  each 
thigh  forwards  by  the  side  of  the  scrotum,  to  be  fast- 
ened to  the  belt,  where*  the  ears  of  the  bag  are  usually 
fixed.  A  small  ring  or  two  may  be  fixed  to  each  strap 
just  where  it  passes  the  scrotum  or  root  of  the  penis ; 
and  with  a  piece  of  small  tape  the  ends  of  the  catheter 
may  be  fixed  to  those  rings,  which  will  keep  it  in  the 
bladder.  It  seems  Mr.  Hunter  did  not,  like  Desault, 
disapprove  of  leaving  the  catheter  unclothed,  and  he 
adds,  therefore,  "  a  bit  of  rag  about  four  or  five  inches 
long,  with  a  hole  at  the  end  of  it,  passed  over  the  ex- 
terior end  of  the  catheter,  and  the  loose  end  allowed  to 
hang  in  a  basin  placed  between  the  thighs,  will  catch 
the  water,  which  cannot  disengage  itself  from  the  ca- 
theter, and  keep  the  patient  dry ;  or  if  another  pipe  is 
introduced  into  the  catheter,  it  will  answer  the  same 
purpose."— (Op.  cit.p.  191.)  The  following,  which  is 
the  French  method  of  retaining  the  catheter  in  the 
bladder,  is  the  most  convenient  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted :  "  A  metallic  ring,  the  circumference  of 
which  should  be  more  than  sufficient  to  encircle  the 
penis,  is  to  be  covered  with  cloth,  and  four  long  pieces 
of  tape,  with  the  same  number  of  short  ones,  attached 
to  it.  This  ring,  enclosing  the  penis,  is  fixed  against 
the  pubes  by  the  long  pieces  of  tape,  which,  surround- 
ing the  pelvis  in  different  directions,  meet  and  are  tied 
posteriorly.  One  of  the  short  pieces  is  carried  through 
the  ring  or  round  the  groove  of  the  catheter,  on  each 
side,  and  being  tied  to  its  fellow,  fixes  the  instrument 
securely  in  the  bladder."  --(See  ^veriWs  Operative  Sur- 
gery, p.  195.)  But  there  are  numerous  modes  of  fixing  a 
catheter  which  need  not  be  specified ;  for  although 
they  are  of  importance,  the  principles  which  should  be 
observed  in  adopting  them  are  the  main  things  to  be 
understood.  These  are,  first,  never  to  fix  a  catheter 
in  such  a  way,  that  too  much  of  the  instrument  pro- 
jects into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  (Lallemand,  Per- 
flation de  la  Vessie  par  les  S  mdtesjix  s ;  Revue  JWd. 
Nov.  1822,  p.  299);  and  secondly,  to  be  careful  that 
the  thread  or  tape  which  is'  applied  will  not  chafe  and 
irritate  the  parts. 

Mr  Hey  has  offered  some  good  practical  remarks  on 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter.  If,  says  he,  the  point 
of  the  catheter  be  less  turned  up  than  the  urethra,  the 
point  will  be  pushed  against  the  posterior  part  of  the 
passage,  instead  of  following  the  corns,  of  the  canal. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  urethra  has  notning  contigu- 
ous to  it  which  can  support  it ;  and  no  considerable 
degree  of  force  will  push  the  point  of  the  catheter 


through  that  part  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum. 
If  this  accident  is  avoided,  still  the  point  will  be 
pushed  against  the  prostate,  and  cannot  enter  the  blad- 
der Mr.  Hey  tells  us,  thai  the  truth  of  this  is  illus- 
trated by  the  assistance  which  is  derived,  whenever 
the  catheter  stops  at  the  prostate,  from  elevating  the 
point  oT  the  instrument  with  a  finger  introduced  into 
the  rectum.  .    ^  ■ 

Mr.  Hey  takes  notice  of  the  impropriety  of  pushing 
forwards  the  point  of  the  catheter  before  its  handle  is 
sufficiently  depressed,  as  the  point  would  move  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  be  likely  to  rupture  the  poste- 
rior side  of  the  urethra: 

The  difficulty  arising  from  the  inflamed  and  dry  state 
of  the  passage  (which  difficulty  I  should  conceive  can 
never  be  great),  Mr.  Hey  says,  may  be  obviated  by  the 
previous  introduction  of  a  bougie  well  covered  with 
lard. 

Tn  order  to  pass  the  catheter,  Hr.  Hey  places  his  pa- 
tient on  a  bed,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  his  breech  ad- 
vancing to,  or  projecting  a  little  beyond,  the  edge  of  the 
bed.  If  the  patient's  feet  cannot  rest  upon  the  floor, 
Mr.  Hey  supports  the  right  leg  by  a  stool  or  by  the 
hand  of  an  assistant.  The  patient's  head  and  shoul- 
ders are  elevated  by  pillows  ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  is  left  in  a  horizontal  position.  Mr.  Hey 
commonly  introduces  the  catheter  with  its  convexity 
towards  the  abdomen,  and  having  gently  pushed  down 
the  point  of  the  instrument,  till  it  becomes  stopped  by 
the  curvature  of  the  urethra,  under  the  symphysis  pu- 
bis, he  turns  the  handle  towards  the  navel,  pressing  at 
the  same  time  its  point.  In  making  the  turn  he  some- 
limes  keeps  the  handle  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
patient's  abdomen,  and  sometimes  makes  it  gradually 
recede ;  but  in  either  method,  he  avoids  pushing  for- 
wards the  point  of  the  catheter  any  farther  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  carry  it  just  beyond  the  angle  of  the  sym- 
physis pubis.  When  he  feels  that  the  point  is  peyond 
that  part,  he  pulls  the  catheter  gently  towards  him, 
hooking,  as  it  were,  the  point  of  the  instrument  upon 
the  pubes.  He  then  depresses  the  handle,  making  it 
describe  a  portion  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  angle  of  thfi  pubis.  When  the  handle  of  the  ca- 
theter is  brought  into  a  horizontal  position,  with  the 
concave  side  of  the  instrument  upwards,  he  pushes 
forwards  the  point,  keeping  it  close  to  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  symphysis  pubis  ;  for  when  passing  in  this 
direction  it  will  not  hitch  upon  the  prostate  gland,  nor 
injure  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra. 

If  the  surgeon  uses  a  flexible  catheter,  covered  with 
elastic  gum,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  have  the  stilet 
made  of  some  firm  metallic  substance,  and  of  a  proper 
thickness.  Mr.  Hey  always  makes  use  of  brass  wire 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  stilet  is  too  slender,  the  catheter 
will  not  preserve  the  same  curvature  during  the  ope- 
ration ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  point  pass 
upwards  behind  the  symphysis  pubis  in  a  proper  direc- 
tion. If  the  stilet  is  too  thick,  it  is  withdrawn  with 
difficulty. 

When  the  stilet  is  of  a  proper  thickness,  this  instru- 
ment has  one  advantage  over  the  silver  catheter,  which 
is,  that  its  curvature  may  be  increased  while  it  is  in 
the  urethra,  which  is  often  of  great  use  when  the 
point  approaches  the  prostate  gland.  In  all  cases 
where  an  elastic  gum  catheter  is  preferred,  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  pass  unnecessarily  far  into 
the  bladder ;  and,  if  it  be  too  long,  a  part  of  it  ought  to 
be  cut  off.  or  a  shorter  one  employed. 

In  many  cases  elastic  catheters,  formed  with  a  per- 
manent curvature,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  introduced 
without  a  stilet,  are  advantageous. — (M.  J.  Ckelius, 
Handb.  der  Chirurgie,  b.  2,  p.  157,  Heidelb.  1827.)  « 

When  the  proper  manoeuvres  with  a  silver  catheter 
do  not  succeed,  the  surgeon  must  change  it,  taking  a 
bigger  or  more  slender  one,  with  a  greater  or  less 
curve,  according  to  such  observations  as  he  may  have 
made  in  his  first  attempt.  Cut  if  the  catheter  has  been 
of  a  good  form  or  commodious  size,  yet  has  not  passed 
easily,  he  should,  instead  of  choosing  a  rigid  catheter 
ofanother  size  or  form,  take  a  flexible  one  for  his  second 
attempt.  The  flexible  catheter  is  generally  slender, 
and  of  sufficient  length,  and  its  shape  may  be  accommo 
dated  to  all  occasions,  and  to  all  forms  of  the  urethra* 
for,  having  a  stiff*  wire,  we  can  give  that  wire,  either 
before  or  after  it  has  passed  into  the  catheter,  what- 
ever shape  we  please ;  and  what  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, we  can  introduce  tin;  instrument  without  or 
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with  the  wire,  as  circumstances  may  require ;  or  what 
is  more  advantageous,  wo  can  introduce  the  wire  par- 
ticularly so  as  not  quite  to  reach  the  point  of  the  cathe- 
Jer,  but  only  to  within  two  inches  or  a  little  more  of 
this  part,  by  which  contrivance  the  point,  if  previously 
warmed  and  wrought  in  the  hand,  has  so  much  elasti- 
tity,  that  it  follows  the  precise  curve  of  the  urethra, 
tmd  yet  has  sufficient  rigidity  to  surmount  any  slight 
resistance.  If  this  too  fail,  and  especially  if  there  be 
the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  that  the  resistance  is  not. 
merely  spasmodic,  but  arises  from  stricture  near  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  in  a  young  man,  or  swelling  of  the 
prostate  in  an  old,  one,  we  may  take  a  small  bougie, 
turn  up  the  extremity  of  it  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
so  as  to  make  it  incline  towards  the  pubes,  and  allow- 
ing no  time  for  the  wax  to  be  softened,  pass  it  quickly 
down  to  the  obstruction,  turn  it  with  a  vertical  or 
twisting  motion,  and  make  it  enter  the  constricted  part. 
On  withdrawing  it  in  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  urine  generally  escapes,  or  the  catheter 
may  now  be  introduced.— {John  Bell's  Principles  of 
Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  215.) 

Mr.  Hey  found,  that  in  withdrawing  the  stilet  of  an 
elastic  gum  catheter,  the  instrument  becomes  more 
curved  ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  this  information,  by 
withdrawing  the  stilet,  as  he  introduced  the  catheter 
beyond  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  by  which  artifice  the 
point  was  raised  in  the.  due  direction.  He  says,  you 
may  sometimes,  though  not  always,  succeed  in  intro- 
ducing an  elastic  gum  catheter,  by  using  one  which 
has  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  curvature  and 
firmness  by  having  had  a  curved  stilet  kept  in  it  a  long 
while.  Introduce  this  without  the  stilet,  with  its  con- 
cavity towards  the  abdomen,  taking  care  not  to  push 
on  the  point  of  the  instrument,  after  it  has  reached  the 
symphysis  pubis,  until  its  handle  is  depressed  into  a 
horizontal  position. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  drawoffthe  urine  frequently, 
and  the  surgeon  cannot  attend  often  enough  for  this 
purpose,  a  catheter  must  be  left  in  the  urethra  till  an 
attendant  or  the  patient  himself  has  learned  the  mode 
of  introducing  the  instrument. 

Mr.  Hey  imputes  the  formation  of  a  false  passage, 
or  the  rupture  of  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
generally  to  the  method  of  pushing  forwards  the  cathe- 
ter before  its  handle  has  been  depressed.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  course  of  the  instrument  crosses  that  of  the 
nrethra,  and  the  point  of  the  catheter,  pressing  against 
the  posterior  side  of  the  membrauous  part  of  the  urethra, 
is  easily  forced  'hrough  the  coats  of  that  canal.  The 
want  of  due  cur.ature  in  the  catheter,  and  of  sufficient 
bluntness  in  its  point,  greatly  contributes  to  facilitate 
the  injury.  When  it  has  once  happened,  the  point  of 
the  instrument  passes  more  readily  into  the  wound, 
than  along  the  urethra  against  the  symphysis  pubis ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  skill  is  requisite  to  prevent  this  dis- 
advantageous occurrence  from  repeatedly  taking  place, 
and  rendering  the  case  more  and  more  serious. 

Mr.  Hey  surmounted  a  difficulty  of  this  kind,  by 
Deriding  upwards  the  point  of  a  silver  catheter,  so  as  to 
keep  it  more  closely  in  contact  with  the  anterior  part 
of  the  urethra,  and  thereby  pass  over  the  wound  made 
in  the  posterior  side  of  the  canal.  In  the  instance  al- 
luded to,  as  it  was  necessary  to  leave  an  elastic  gum 
catheter  in  the  urethra,  Mr.  Hey  procured  some  brass 
wire  of  a  proper  thickness,  with  which  he  made  a  stilet, 
and  having  given  it  the  same  curvature  as  that  of  the, 
■silver  catheter,  he  introduced  it  about  four  hours  after 
the  preceding  operation;  and  fixed  it  by  tying  it  to  a 
"ag-truss.  Mr.  Hey  sometimes  succeeded  by  partly 
withdrawing  the  stilet  at  the  moment  when  he  wished 
to  increase  the  curvature  of  the  catheter. 

In  an  instance  in  which  the  urethra  had  suffered  a 
violent  contusion,  Mr.  Hey  drew  off  the  urine  with  a 
silver  catheter  of  unusual  thickness,  after  he  had  failed 
with  instruments  of  a  smaller  bore.  He  suspected  that 
\Ye  urethra  was  ruptured,  and  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
point  of  the  catheter  by  a  finger-  introduced  into  the 
-ectum,  and  to  use  bleeding,  purgatives,  the  w.  rm 
bath,  and  opium  before  it  could  be  made  to  pass.  The 
elastic  gum  catheter  was  afterward  employed.  It  is  an 
unsettled  point,  whether  it  is  best  to  leave  the  catheter 
hi  the  urethra  until  the  power  of^expelling  the  urine  is 
regained,  or  to  draw  off  the  urine  twice  a  day,  and 
withlr.vvthe  ?alheter  after  each  operation.  Mr.  Hey 
thh.ksthi  t  no  1,-eneral  rule  can  be  laid  down  ;  some 
pi/ie.tfs  ?aimt»:  bear  the  catheter  to  remain  introduced; 


others  seem  to  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  it.  On  the 
whole,  however,  Mr.  Hey  commonly  prefers  removing 
the  catheter.  In  this  manner,  he  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  power  of  expelling  the  urine  again  is  soonest  ac- 
quired. 

The  preceding  question  is  often  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  disease,,  and,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  in 
cases  of  debility  of  the  bladder,  and  where  a  catheter 
passes  with  difficulty,  or  with  great  uncertainty,  as 
well  as  in  other  instances  in  which  it  must  be  used 
frequently  and  for  a  length  of  time,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  it  introduced,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass 
freely  through  it.— (On  tlie  Venereal  Disease,  edit.  2, 
p.  191.) 

In  Prance,  a  conical  silver  catheter  (sonde  conique) 
is  frequently  employed  in  difficult  cases  by  Boyer, 
Roux,  <fcc.  This  instrument  has  a  very  slight  curva- 
ture, and  an  extremity  almost  pointed.  By  force,  regu- 
larly applied,  it  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  in  spite 
of  all  opposition.  Care  is  taken  to  keep  it  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  passage,  and  the  direction  of  its  point  is 
judged  of  by  the  position  of  the  lateral  rings.  The  rule 
mentioned  by  Roux,  for  commencing  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  outer  extremity  of- the  instrument,  is  when, 
by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  the  point  can  be  felt  to 
have  reached  the  apex  of  the  prostate.— (See  Sketches 
of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  by  J.  Cross,  p.  112.) 
In  bad  cases  the  conical  catheter  is  usually  allowed  to 
remain  introduced  three  or  four  days,  and  on  being 
withdrawn,  a  small  flexible  gum  catheter  generally 
admits  of  being  used. 

'  The  forcible  manner  in  which  the  French  surgeons 
employ  the  conical  silver  catheter  must  often  do  great 
and  dangerous  hjischief.  Thus,  in  two  examples,  which 
were  witnessed  and'  examined  by  Roux  himself  after 
the  decease  of  the  patients,  a  false  passage  had  been 
made,  no  flexible  gum  catheter  could  be  passed,  the 
urine  was  effused  in  the  cellular  membrane,  and  Ihe 
parts  were  gangrenous  —(See  p.  116  of  the  above  loork.) 
According  to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Cross,  the  French 
surgeons  employ  the  conical  silver  catheter  with  too 
little  discrimination,  and  "  in  their  practice  they  seem 
to  make  no  nice  distinctions  between  impediments  tc 
the  flow  of  urine  from  spasm,  irritable  and  inflamed 
state  of  the  canal,  disease  of  the  prostate  ,gland,  and 
cartilaginous  stricture  of  long  duration.  If  the  conical 
catheter  be  admissible  at  all,  it  is  in  the  last  of  these 
cases,  particularly  when  combined  with  fistula  in  pe- 
rinaxi;  and  here  all  surgeons  who  are  familiar  with 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  urethra,  occasionally 
use  means  which  approach  very  closely  to  the  forcing 
method  of  the  French.  I  have  heard  of  instances,  in 
which  John  Hunter  employed  great  force  with  the  sil- 
ver catheter,  and  overcame  the  obstruction.  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Pearson  (who  generally  treats  strictures  as 
mildly,  and,  I  need  hardly  say,  as  successfully  as  any 
man)  take  a  steel  sound,  and  pass  it  gradually  and  forci- 
bly on  into  the  bladder,  at  the  same  time  feeling  his 
way,  as  it  were,  by  keeping  one  fiuger  in  the  rectum  : 
the  relief  of  the  patient,  and  the  ultimate  cure  of  the 
disease,  were  the  results  of  this  practice."— ( P.  118.)  It 
appears  farther,  that  the  conical  silver  catheter  has 
been  used  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  Without  altogether  con- 
demning the  occasional  employment  of  this  instrument, 
I  perfectly  coincide  with  Mr.  Cross,  that  it  is  one  with 
which  young  men,  of  little  caution  and  no  experience, 
may  do  more  harm  in  the  first  few  cases  they  meet 
with,  than  the  rest  of  their  life  will  afford  them  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  good. 

Mr.  Hunter  refers  to  instances  in  which  the  com- 
mon catheter  had  been  pushed  through  the  projecting 
part  of  the  prostate  gland  into  the  bladder,  and  the 
water  then  drawn  off ;  but,  "  in  one  patient  the  blood 
from  the  wound  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  increased 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  it.  The  use  of  the  catheter 
was  attempted  a  second  time ;  but  not  succeeding,  I 
was  sent  for.  I  passed  the  catheter  till  it  came  to  a 
stop,  and  then  suspecting  that  this  part  of  the  prostate 
projected  forwards,  I  introduced  my  finger  into  the 
anus,  and  found  that  gland  very  much  enlarged.  By 
depressing  the  handle  ,of  the  catheter,  which  of  course 
raised  the  point,  it  passed  over  the  projection  ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  blood  had  coagulated  in  the  bladder, 
which  filled  up  the  holes  in  the  catheter,  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  it,  and  clear  it  repeatedly.  This 
1  practised  several  days ;  but  suspecting  that  the  co- 
,agulum  must  in  the  end  kill,  I  proposed  catting  him 
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(the  patient)  for  the  stone ;  but  he  died  before  it  could 
be  conveniently  done,  and  the  dissection  alter  death 
explained  the  case,"  &c— (On  the  Venereal  Disease, 
erf.  2,  p.  172.) 

To  a  surgeon  duly  acquainted  with  anatomy,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  female  catheter  is  exceedingly  simple. 
From  motives  of  delicacy,  the  instrument  should  be 
passed  without  any  exposure.  The  surgeon  should 
hold  the  catheter  in  his  right  hand,  while  he  introduces 
the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand  between  the  nymphae, 
So  as  to  feel  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  passage  the 
little  papilla,  which  surrounds,  and  denotes  to  the 
touch  the  precise  situation  of  the  orifice  of  the  meatus 
urinarius.  Holding  the  concavity  of  the  catheter  for- 
wards, the  surgeon,  guided  by  the  fore-finger  of  his  left 
hand,  is  then  to  introduce  the  instrument  upwards  into 
the  bladder.  A  female  catheter  should  always  be  fur- 
nished with  some  contrivance  for  preventing  its  slip- 
pin?  completely  into  the  bladder :  the  following  case, 
mentioned  in  a  respectable  periodical  work,  fully 
proves  the  truth  of  tins  remark  : 

Some  years  ago,  a  surgeon,  practising  in  the  coun- 
try, was  required  to  introduce  the  catheter  for  a  lady 
labouring  under  retention  of  urine.  During  the  opera- 
tion he  was  observed  to  exhibit  signs  of  confusion,  and 
to  quit  his  patient  in  considerable  embarrassment.  The 
same  day  he  abruptly  left  his  home,  and  was  never 
seen  afterward.  The  lady  passed  several  years  of 
dreadful  suffering,  attributed  by  herself  and  the  pro- 
fessional gentleman  on  whom  the  treatment  of  the  case 
devolved,  to  aggravation  of  the  original  complaint. 
At  length  an  abscess  presented  itself  in  the  sacral  re- 
gion, and  the  surgeon  punctured  it,  when  his  instru- 
ment came  in  contact  with  some  unusually  hard  sub- 
stance imbedded  in  the  centre  of  the  abscess.  With  a 
pair  of  forceps  he  now  extracted,  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment, a  blackened  female  catheter.  From  this  penoa 
the  lady's  sufferings  all  terminated.  A  similar  acci- 
dent nearly  happened  in  the  practice  of  another  gentlte- 
man  —(See  Urine.  Retention  of.)  See  Medico-Chir. 
Journ.  vol.  5,  p.  75,  Lond.  1818.  J.  Hunter,  Treatise 
on.  the  Venereal  Disease,  erf.  2,  in  various  places. 
Hey's  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  erf.  3.  John  Bell  s 
Principles,  vol.  2.  Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of 
Paris,  by  J.  Cross,  p.  Ill,  &-c.  Jos.  M' Sweeny,  Obser- 
vations on  the  Catheter,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Joutn.  No.  58,  p.  52.  Richter's  Anfangsgr.  der  Wun- 
darzneykunst.  Lallemand,  Perforation  de  la  Vessie 
par  les  Sondes  fix  s,  Revue  Med.  Nov.  1822.  Langm- 
beck.Bibl.fur  die  Chir.  b.  I,  p.  175,  12mo.  Gitt.  1806. 
Desault  Uiuvres  Chir.  t.  3.  Amussat,  Archives  Gin. 
de  Mid  t  4.  Berton,  op.  cit.  Mai,  182G.  The  Obser- 
vations on  the  Catheter,  by  Desault,  Richler,  J.  Hun- 
ter and  Hey  are  the  best  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

CATLING  often  spelled  in  surgical  books  catlin,  is 
a  long  narrow,  double-edged,  sharp-pointed,  straight 
knife  which' is  chiefly  used  in  amputations  of  the  leg 
and  forearm,  for  dividing  the  interosseous  ligaments 
and  the  muscles,  <fcc.  situated  between  the  two  bones. 
It  is  frequently  made  too  wide  arid  large,  so  that  it 
cannot  execute  its  office  with  the  right  degree  of  ease. 

CAUSTICS.  (From  <c«tu>,  to  burn.)  Medicines, 
which  destroy  parts  by  burning  or  chemically  decom- 
™*  hp  them.  The  potassa  fusa,  the  potassa  cum  calce, 
the  ant imonium  muriatum,  the  argenti  nitras,  the  hy- 
.lrarevri  nilrico-oxydum,  the  acidum  sulphuncum,  and 
the  cupri  sulphas,  are  the  caustics  in  most  frequent 

USpM"TERY  (From  xatu),  to  bum.)  Cauteries  are 
«f  iwo  kinds,  viz.  actual  and  potential.  By  the  first 
?erm  is  implied  a  heated  iron  ;  by  the  second,  surgeons 
Understand  any  caustic  application. 

Tta S  opinion  which  the  ancients  entertained  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  actual  cautery,  may  be  well  ran- 
fS i  from  the  following  passage.  "  Qunscumque 
CZtS  medicamenta  non  sanant.  fcrrum  sanat ;  quos 
morbos  meai™"'e  i<mis  sana, ;  qu0s  vero  ignis  non 
ferritin  non J^VxIslimare  oponet."-(Hipp.  sect.  8, 
ST fi'  ^  The  a * Uaulery  hasten  employed  for  the 
aph.  6.)  where  the  vessels  could  neither 

stoppage  of  weem"8,  been  also  emp]oyed  for 

be  tied  nor  comPnTfes(s^inomalous  tumours  and  ulcers, 
the-destructton  of  l.arc,nv°riet  of  fu.jgous  diseases, 
fistula?,  polyp",  a"0  ^  itmgs  0f  Hippocrates  will 
Whoever  looks  over  ui .        b      g        .    ,  meang 

cased  joints,  &c. 
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In  modem  times,  the  actual  cautery  has,  been  mora 
and  more  relinquished,  in  proportion  as  surgery  has 
attained  a  higher  state  of  improvement.  On  the  conti- 
nent however,  it  still  retains  advocates.  In  France, 
all  the  professors  recommend  and  employ  it  m  particu- 
lar cases.  Hospital  gangrene,  a  peculiar  disorder, 
much  more  frequently  seen  in  foreign  and  military 
hospitals  than  in  the  charitable  institutions  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick  poor  in  England,  is  said  to  bo 
little  affected  by  any  internal  remedies.  "  Vegetable 
and  diluted  mineral  acids  are  the  local  means  employed 
with  effect  in  mild  cases.  I  have  (says  Mr.  Cress)  al- 
ready alluded  to  a  case  of  Pelletan's,  where  carbon 
was  applied,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  impeded. 
But  the  actual  cautery  is -the  only  means  that  has  been, 
found  effectual  in  stopping  the  fatal  progress  of  bad 
cases  of  hospital  u!™r,  and  the  iron  is  applied  red-hot, 
so  as  to  produce  an  eschar  on  every  point  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  sore."— (See  Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools 
of  Paris,  p.  84,  and  t  he  article  Hospital  Gangrene.) 

Desault  often  employed  the  actual, cautery  to  destroy 
fungous  tumours  of  the  antrum.— (See  Antrum.)  The 
same  practice  is  still  followed  by  Pelletan  and  other 
eminent  surgeons  in  France.  Mr.  Cross  saw  it  adopted 
in  one  such  case  with  good  effect.— (P.  86.)  That  part 
of  the  fungus  which  can  be  cut  away  is  to  be  so  re- 
moved, and  the  deeper  portion,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
knife,  is  to  be  cauterized.  If  there  be  any  case  in  sur- 
gery justifying  the  use  of  a  red-hot  iron,  it  is  a  fungus 
of  the  antrum..  But  even  in  this  instance,  I  should 
prefer  any  other  certain  mode  of  destroying  the  root  of 
the  disease,  and  stopping  the  profuse  bleeding. 

[The  actual  cautery  has  been  found  exceedingly  use- 
ful in  the  treatment  of  the  hip-joint  disease,  though  it 
is  seldom  employed  in  this  country  for  any  othei  pur- 
pose. It  is  not  easy  to  perceive,  however,  in  wliat 
respects  it  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  formation  of  an 
eschar,  which  is  its  chief  design,  to  the  potassa  fusa, 
or  other  caustics.  Even  in  the  hip-joint  disease,  as 
deep  and  extensive  a  destruction  of  the  integument  can 
be  effected  by  some  of  these,  as  by  the  red-hot  iron ; 
without  -exciting'  that  mental  horror  which  the  latter 
often  produces,  both  in  the  patient  and  friends.  And 
although  the  sloughing  is  not  so  early,  yet  ultimately 
the  effect  is  the  same. 

In  fungus  of  the  antrum,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Cooper,  is  the  only  case  in  surgery  "justifying  the 
use  of  the  red-hot  iron,"  I  have  known  the  caustic 
potash  fully  adequate  for  the  destruction  of  this  dis- 
ease, after  the  operation  with  the  knife ;  and  it  always 
arrests  the  hemorrhage  as  suddenly  and  effectually. 

The  use  of  fire  in  surgery  as  an  agent  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  has  been  applied  from  time  immemo 
rial,  has  gradually  fallen  into  disrepute.  But  in  cases- 
of  suspended  animation,  or  sudden  injury  to  the  powers 
of  life  from  casualty,  poison,  or  hemorrhage,  in  which 
other  means  fail,  and  yet  a  faint  hope  is  indulged  of 
resuscitation,  I  apprehend  we  are  perfectly  justifiable 
in  resorting  to  this  potential  agent. 

I  have  emploved  boiling  water  to  the  extremities  in 
cases  in  which  there  was  no  sign  of  life,  afteY  hanging, 
and  hemorrhage  from  a  wound  in  the  throat,  and 
poisoning  voith  opium,  and  in  each  of  these  have  met 
with  entire  success,  although  other  means  offered  no 
hope  whatever.  The  actual  cautery  applied  to  the  ex- 
tremities in  like  manner,  had  this  been  convenient, 
would  doubtless  have  produced  the  same  result. 

In  these  and  other  cases  of  suspended  animation,  in 
which  the  signs  of  death,  although  present,  are  equivo- 
cal, it  may  often  be  advisable  to  try  this  means,  for  if 
any  portion  of  vitality  remain,  fire  will  find  it,  and 
other  appropriate  means  may  be  then  superadded.  I 
believe  resuscitation  might  often  be  effected  by  this 
agent,  when  other  remedial  agents  are  unsuccessful. 
See  article  Moxa  in  this  Dictionary,  for  the  farther  use 
of  fire.  Dn  Cogswell,  of  Hartford,  recommends  the 
use  of  boiling  water  instead  of  cantharides,  where  ve- 
sication is  important,  and  where  an  immediate  effect 
is  desirable. — Riese.] 

'  CERATOTOME.  (From  Kifuie,  a  horn,  and  riulu, 
to  cut.)  The  name  given  by  Wenzel  to  the  knife 
with  which  he  divided  the  cornea,  or  horny  coat  of  the 
eye. 

CERATUM  CALAMINE.  (L.)  A  good  simple 
dressii  «. 

CEB.A.TJM  C  NTHARIDIS,  (I..)  lately  called  the 
cerno  oH.ntre,    \   once  much  used  for  stimulating 
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blistered  surfaces,  in  order  to  maintain  a  discharge. 
The  cerutnm  sabins,  however,  which  answers  much 
better,  and  is  not  attended  with  danger  of  bringing  on 
strangury,  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  &c,  has  almost 
superseded  the  ceratum  cantharidis. 

CERATUM  CETACEI.  (L.)  The  spermaceti  ce 
rate.  A  mild,  unirritating  salve  for  common  purposes. 

CERATUM  CONII.  Unguenti  conii  ibj.— (See 
Vnguentum.)  Cetacei  $  ij.  Cerm  alba  5  iij.  M.  One 
of  the  formulas  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  occa- 
sionally applied  to  cancerous,  scrofulous,  and  phage- 
denic sores. 

CERATUM  HYDRARGYRI  SUBMURIATIS.  R. 

Hydrarg.  submuriatis  3i.  Cerati  lapid.  calamin. 
■?ss.  M.  Some  practitioners  are  partial  to  this  as  a 
dressing  for  chancres. 

( ERATUM  PLUMBI  ACETATIS.  (L.)  A  mild, 
astringent,  unirritating  salve. 

CERATUM  PLUMBI  COMPOSITUM.  (L.)  An 
excellent  gently  astringent  salve  for  common  pur- 
poses. 

CERATUM  SABIjy^;.  .  ft.  Sabina  foliorum  re- 
centium  contusorum  Ibj.  Cerce  flavce  Ibss.  Adipis 
praparata,  Ibij.  Mix  the  savin  with  the  melted  wax 
and  hog's  lard,  and  strain  the  composition. 

The  common  application  for  keeping  open  blisters, 
on  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Crowther.— (See 
Blisters.) 

CERATUM  SAPONIS.  ft.  Plumbi  oxydi  semi- 
vitrei  lib.  j.  Aceti  cong.  j.  Saponis  unc.  viij:vv Olei 
oliva,  cerct  flavce,  sing.  lib.  j. 

The  soap  cerate  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  In 
preparing  it,  the  utmost  caution  must  be  used.  The 
first  three  ingredients  are  to  be  mixed  together  and 
boiled  gently  till  all  the  moisture  is  evaporated  ;  after 
which  the  wax  and  oil,  previously  melted  together, 
must  be  added.  The  whole  composition,  from  first  to 
last,  must  be  incessantly  and  effectually  stirred,  with- 
out which  the  whole  will  be  spoiled.  This  formula 
was  introduced  into  practice  by  Mr.  Pott,  and  is  found 
to  be  a  very  convenient  application  for  fractures  and 
sometimes  a  good  dressing  for  ulcers ;  being  of  a  con- 
venient degree  of  adhesiveness,  and  at  the  same  time 
possessing  the  usual  properties  of  a  saturnine  remedy. 

In  applying  this  cerate,  spread  on  linen,  to  frac- 
tures of  the  leg  or  arm,-  one  caution  is  necessary  to  be 
observed,  namely,  that.it  be  in  two  distinct  pieces; 
for  if,  in  one  piece,  the  limb  be  encircled  by  it,  and  the 
ends  overlap  each  other,  it  will  form  a  very  inconve- 
nient and  partial  constriction  of  the  fractured  part,  in 
consequence  of  the  subsequent  tumefactioa  —(Pharm. 
Chirurg. ) 

CERU'MEN  AURIS.  A  degree  of  deafness  is  fre- 
quently produced  by  the  lodgement  of  hard  dry  pellets 
of  this  substance  in  the  meatus  auditbrius.  The  best 
plan,  in  such  cases,  is  to  syringe  the  ear  with  warm 
water,  which  should  be  injected  with  moderate  force. 

In  some  instances,  deafness  seems  to  depend  on  a 
defective  secretion  of  the  cerumen,  and  a  consequent 
dryness  of  the  meatus.  Here,  a  drop  or  two  of  sweet 
oil  may  now  and  then  be  introduced  into  the  ear,  and 
fomentations  applied. 

CERUSSA  ACETATA.  Sugar  of  lead.  Superace- 
tate  of  lead.  This  preparation  is  well  known  as  an 
ingredient  in  a  variety  of  lotions  and  collyria.  It  has 
the  qualities  of  preparations  of  lead  in  general,  being 
highly  useful  in  diminishing  inflammation. 

CHALAZIUM.  (From  %<i^a,  a  hailstone.)  A  lit- 
tle tubercle  on  the  eyelid,  which  has  been  whimsically 
supposed  to  resemble  a  hailstone.  When  the  hordeo- 
lum or  stye  does  not  suppurate,  but  changes  into  a 
hard  fleshy  tumour,  it  receives  this  appellation.-(See 
Hordeolum.)  v 

CHAMOMILE.  The  flowers,  which  are  bitter  and 
tionT""'  ar<i  J1S6d      surger>'  f°r  malting  fomenta- 

f;HAuN<tIiE-  (Fr9m  f"p(civo;,  cancer  venereus.)  A 
sore  which  arises  from  the  direct  application  of  the 
venereal  poison  to  any  part  of  the  body.  Of  course  it 
almost  always  occurs  on  the  genitals.  Such  venereal 
sores  as  break  out  Irom  a  general  contamination  of  the 
system,  in  consequence  of  absorption,  never  have  the 
term  chancre  applied  to  them.  (For  an  account  of  the- 
nature  and  treatment  of  chancres,  see  Venereal  Dis- 
ease, i 

CHEMOSIS.  (From  xal"o>,  to  gape.)  When  oph- 
thalrny  or  inflammation  of  the  eye  ja  exceedingly  vio- 
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lent,  it  frequently  happens,  that  lymph  or  Wood  is 
effused  in  the  cellular  membrane,  which  connects  the 
conjunctiva  with  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  eye. 
Hence,  the  latter  membrane  is  gradually  elevated  upon 
the  eyeball,  and  projects  towards  the  eyelids,  so  as  to 
conceal  within  it  the  cornea,  which  appears  as  if  it 
were  depressed.  In  this  way  the  middle  of  the  eye 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  gap  or  aperture. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  R.  Welbank,  that  inflammatory 
chemosis  is  generally  dependent  on  the  fungous  swell- 
ing of  the  mucous  tissue,  but  that  it  may  also  partly 
arise  from  effusion.  He  notices  a  very  firm,  but  pale 
chemosisj  as  occasionally  produced  by  effusion,  and 
resembling  a  solid  redema,  or  fat.  In  one  case  of  this 
sort  which  fell  under  his  own  observation,  there  were 
numerous  white  aphthce  on  the  mucous  surface.— (See 
Prick  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  note,  p.  15.) 

The  time  has  expired  when  surgeons  had  faith  in 
the  application  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  or  of  an  inspis- 
sated decoction  of  the  lactuca  sissilis,  to  an  inflamed 
eye,  for  the  relief  of  chemosis,  as  recommended  by  the 
late  Mr.  Ware.  In  this  kind  of  case,  more  benefit  will 
result  from  general  treatment  than  from  any  local 
measures.  I  here  particularly  refer  to  the  inflamma- 
tory chemosis  ;  for,  in  certain  chronic  cases,  like  that 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Welbank,  topical  remedies  may  un 
doubtedly  promote  the  cure. 

Acute  ophthalmy,  attended  with  chemosis,  demands 
the  most  rigorous  employment  of  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment.  Both  general  and  topical  bleeding  should 
be  speedily  and  copiously  put  in  practice,  with  due  re- 
gard, however,  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient. 
Leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  vicinity  of  the  eyelids ; 
or,  what  is  preferable,  the  temporal  artery  should  be 
opened.  When  chemosis  is  very  considerable,  Scarpa 
approves  of  making  an  incision  in  the  conjunctiva, 
near  its  junction  with  the  cornea,  for  the  discharge  of 
the  lymph  or  blood  lodged  under  the  distended  mem- 
brane.—(See  Ophthalmy.) 

CHEVASTER,  or  Cheva'stre.  A  double-headed 
roller,  the  middle  of  which  was  applied  to  the  chin ; 
the  bandage  then  crossed  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
passed  on  each  side  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  where  it 
crossed  again.  It  was  next  carried  up  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  so  on,  till  all  the  roller  was  exhausted. 

CHIA'STRE.  A  bandage  for  stopping  hemorrhage 
from  the  temporal  artery.  It  is  double-headed,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  four  ells  long.  Its  middle 
is  applied  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  :  the  bandage 
is  carried  round  to  the  bleeding  temple,  and  there 
made  to  cross  over  a  compress  on  the  wound.  The 
roller  is  then  continued  over  the  coronal  suture,  and 
under  the  chin,  care  being  taken  to  make  the  bandage 
cross  upon  the  compress.  In  this  way,  the  rest  of  it 
is  applied  round  the  head. 

CHILBLAINS  are  the  effect  of  inflammation  arising 
from  cold.  A  chilblain,  in  its  mildest  form,  is  attended 
with  a  moderate  redness  of  the  skin,  a  sensation  of 
heat  and  itching,  and  more  or  less  swelling,  which 
symptoms,  after  a  time,  spontaneously  disappear.  The 
intolerable  itching  and  sense  of  tingling,  accompanying 
the  inflammation  of  the  milder  description  of  chilblains, 
are  observed  to  be  seriously  aggravated  by  exposure  to 
heat.  In  a  more  violent  degree,  the  swelling  is  larger, 
redder,  and  sometimes  of  a  dark-blue  colour ;  and  the 
heat,  itching,  and  pain  are  so  excessive,  that  the  pa- 
tient cannot  use  the  part.  In  the  third  degree,  small 
vesicles  arise  upon  the  tumour,  which  burst  and  leave 
excoriations.  These  often  change  into  ill-conditioned 
sores,  which  sometimes  penetrate  even  as  deeply  as  the 
bone,  discharge  a  thin  ichorous  matter,  and  generally 
prove  very  obstinate.  As  Dr.  John  Thomson  has  re- 
marked, "when  the  serum  contained  in  the  vesica 
tions  is  let  out  by  a  small  opening,  a  portion  of  new 
cuticle  is  usually  formed  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
which  has  been  separated  ;  but  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  severe,  and  the  affection  neglected,  or  improperly 
treated,  the  parts  which  are  the  seat  of  vesication  are 
liable  to  pass  into  the  state  of  vitiated  ulcers.  In  this 
state,  they  yield  a  thin  ichorous  or  sanious  discharge, 
and  are  in. general  brought,  only  after  a  long  time,  and 
with  much  difficulty,  to  a  healthy  suppuration.  In 
neglected  cases,  these  ulcers  not  unfrequently  become 
covered  with  foul  sloughs.  Ulceration  often  super- 
venes, and  the  soft  parts  covering  the  bones  are  de- 
stroyed "—{On  Inflammation.,  p.  638.)  The  woraii 
stage  «/f  chilblains  is  attended  with  sloughing. 
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Chilblains  arc  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  persons 
•who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  immediately  to  the  fire, 
when  they  come  home  in  winter,  with  their  fingers  and 
toes  very  cold  ;  they  are  also  frequent  in  persons  who 
often  go  suddenly  into  the  cold,  while  very  warm. 
Hence  the  disease  most  commonly  affects  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  these  sudden 
transitions ;  for  instance,  the  nose,  ears,  lips,.toes,  heels, 
and  lingers.  Richter  remarks  that  they  are  still  more 
frequently  occasioned  when  the  part,  suddenly  exposed 
to  cold,  is  in  a  moist,  perspiring  state,  as  well  as  warm. 
Young-  subjects  are  much  more  liable  to  this  trouble- 
some complaint  than  adults ;  and  females  brought  up  in 
u  delicate  manner  are  generally  more  afflicted  than  the 
other  sex. 

"  The  most  likely  plan  of  preventing  chilblains  is  to 
nccustom  the  skin  to  moderate  friction ;  to  avoid  hot 
rooms  and  making  the  parts  too  warm ;  to  adapt  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  clothing  to  the  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion,^ as  to  avoid  extremes,  both  in  summer  and  Win- 
ter ;  to  wash  the  parts  frequently  with  cold  water ;  to 
lake  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air  in  all  weathers ; 
and  to  take  particular  care  not  to  go  suddenly  into  a 
warm  room,  or  very  near  the  fire,  out  of  the  cold  air. 

Although  chilblains  of  the  milder  kinds  are  only  local 
inflammations,  yet  they  have  some  peculiarity  in  them  ; 
for  they  are  not  most  benefited  by  the  same  antiphlogis- 
tic applications  which  are  most  effectual  in  the  relief  of 
inflammation  in' general. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  curing  chilblains  of  the 
milder  kind  is  to  rub  them  with  snow,  or  ice-cold  wa- 
ter, or  to  bathe  them  in  the  latter  several  times  a  day 
keeping  them  immersed  each  time  till  the  pain  and  itciv 
ing  abate.  After  the  parts  have  been  rubbed  or  bathed 
in  this  way,  they  should  be  well  dried  with  a  towel,  and 


,„  Tjnssus,  Pathologre  Cht 

Inflammation,  p.  ^' '^m  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir. 

nte  vol.  1,  p.  304,  i,  c.  ed.  1  98  »g»  chdlllSi  Harm 
Surgery,  p.  153,  &  c.  ed.  1808.  m. 

der  Chir.  b.  1.  vj%  "J^'t  J  (  ANCER.  See  Scrotum. 
CHIMNEY-SWEEPER  SCAi^  ^ 

CHORDEE.   (Frencl  f  am  VP <  *  he  surface  „f  tll0 

inflammation  is  not  c°nn"fn^on<nosum,  it  pioducef. 

urethra,  but  affects  'h^^u'abTe  lymph,  as  in  the  ad. 

in  it  an  extravasation  * g\hS  cells  together 

hesive  *»»^2ffirtS™!tae  corpus  spongio- 
destroys  the  power  ^  distention  e 
sum  urethr*,  and  makes  it  &  cJv&me 

the  corpora  cavernosa  penw,  ami        ^  ^ 
takes  place  at  the  tune  of  an  e  , 
«*S?^JL*  wn  he  ci^ortee  is  violent,  the  inner 


of  the  penis.   When  ^  -  -        ihc  ^tun-h, 

membrane  °f  »^  urethra  ^  ^  ^ 

•  "I         s  '1 "  fB  nfYpn  of  service  ;  but  it  is  more  lin- 
ing from  the  arm  is  otten  oi  scj  > 
mediatelv  useful  to  take  blood  from  trie  pan  useit  Dy 
Heches   for  we  often  find  that  when  a  vesse  grves  way, 
and  Weeds  a  good  deal' the  patient  is  greatly reheved 
Pv^n=iticr  thp  r.enis  to  the  steam  of  hot  water  lrequently 
STs ffl ^  Foulticeshave  also  beneficial  effects 
Ind  bfth  fomentations  and  po.Utices  wiU  often  do  most 
good  when  they  contain  camphor    Opium  given  imer 
nally.  is  of  singular  service ;  and  if  it  be  joined  ml* 
camphor,  the  effect  will  be  still  greater.  •.  , 
When  the  chordee  continues  after  all  inflammation 


covered  with  flannel  or  leather  socks.  ,   7;T,„_       renmreA-  ftw  thn 

Tfr  -  nlan  is  Derhans  as  good  a  one  as  any ;  but  it  is  not  has  terminated,  no  evacuations  are  requirea ,  lor  me 
that .which is Always  congenial  to  the  feelings  and  ca-  \  consequences  of  the  inflammation  will  gradually  cease 
price  of  patients ;  and  with  the  constitutions  of  some  it 
may  even  disagree.  In  such  cases,  the  parts  agitated 
may  be  rubbed  with  spirits  of  wine,  limmentum  sapo- 
iiis,  a  mixture  of  tincture  of  opium  and  hartshorn,  tine- 
tura  myrrhoe,  or  a  strong  solution  of  alum  or  vinegar 


on  the  absorption  of  the  extravasated  coagulating  lympn. 
Mercurial  ointment,  Tubbed  on  the  part,  will  consider- 
ably promote  this  event.  When  the  common  methods 
of  cure  are  unavailing,  hemlock  is  sometimes  very  use- 
ful.  Electricity  may  be  of  service.  A  chordee  is  often 


lura  IIlYxlUa;,  Ul    a  oiivjug  duiuuvh   —  e  .  •   ~  „  j      -  - 

A  mixture  of  oleum  terebinthinae  and  balsamum  co-  longer  in  going  off  than  any  other  consequence  ol  a  go- 


paibae,  in  equal  parts,  is  a  celebrated  application 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  and 
one  of  the  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis,  has  also  been 
praised.  Mr.  Wardrop  speaks  highly  of  one  part  of  the 
tincture  of  cantharides,  with  six  of  the  soap  liniment.— 
(Mcdico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5, p.  142.) 

With  respect  to  vesications,  "  their  occurrence  is  al- 
ways hastened,  and  the  inflammation  upon  which  they 
depend  greatly  agffravated,  by  the  action  of  external  heat ; 
and  hence  the  propriety  of  continuing  cold  applications 
to  frost-bitten  parts,  so  long  as  their  temperature ^conti- 
nues above  the  natural  standard,  or  the  inflammation 
excited  seems  to  retain  an  acute  character .   b ro m  ine 
tendency  which  the  inflammation  <9**MjW«*«*u 
into  gangrene,  the  more  stimulating 
as  spirit  of  wine,  diluted  ammon.a,  or  ofl  of  turpe ntme 
may  be  required.    But  should  these >aPPUcat  ons_ prove 
too  stimulating,  their  strength  maybe iweake "fd  by  ad 
tfitions  of  greater  or  less  portions  of  the  lminientum  ex 

emI  ?1  or  he  unguentum  zinci  with  myrrh  camphor, 
oxydum  or  the  ung  ^  be  found  m0st  be- 

opmn,  oi  jnel  OTU  frequently  require  to  be 

whi,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  dressed  with  a  so- 

lution  of  it.  .  h  sIouemng,  should  be  poul- 

Chilblains  attended  wnn       g  B, 

'LCed  i"1^  dress'ed  wm.  some  mildly  stimulating  oint- 
then  be  first  mw"J  ^  fl  or  unguen. 
ment,  such  as  the  unguentum  ^        ^  „,iLw„,Sm,  , 


turn  zinci. 


With  the  first  of  these,  in  a  day  or  two  a 
..  Stnii  nitrico-oxvdum  may  be  mixed ; 
little  of  the  hvdmrgyn  m in       j  on  ^  cmp,oyment 

but  the  surgeon  f0^"  tions  tiU  he  sees  what  the 
of  very  irritating  aP«°r  ;arh  wm  be  requisite  at 


aji  viiy  /whether  sucb  win  De  requisiie  at 

parts  will  bear,  and  whetoe  leavesoffthe 
all ;  for  were  he  too  bow,  a m      .    J  lu 
poultices,  he  rmght  bnng  on  sloughmg  ag^  ^^^  ^ 
Reel's  Cyclopedia,  art.  o  ,g  Uctures  m 

fangsgr.  d-r  Wundirzn..  o.  i. 


norrhcea,  but  in  the  end  it  disappears. 

For  bringing  about  the  removal  of  the  extravasated 
lymph,  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  is  better  than 
the  simple  unguentum  hydrargyri.   According  to  Mi. 
Hunter,  the  spasmodic  chordee  is  much  benefited  by 
bark. — (See  his  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  ed.  2.) 
The  recent  leaves  of  belladonna,  powdered  and  made 
into  an  ointment  with  an  equal  weight  of  lard,  and  rub- 
bed over  the  penis,  are  stated  to  hinder  priapism,  and 
relieve  chordee  more  effectually  than  any  other  applica- 
tion hitherto  proposed.— (/.  A.  Paris,  in  Pharmacol^- 
gia,  vol.  2,  p.  110,  ed.  5.) 

Last  summer  (1828)  I  attended,  with  Dr.  Langmore, 
of  King  Street,  Finsbury,  and  Mr  Holt,  of  Compton 
Street,  Brunswick  Square,  a  gentleman  attacked  with 
gonorrhoea,  whose  case  was  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  situation  and  quantity  of  the  effused  lymph ;  for  it 
occupied  the  portion  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  towards 
the  glans,  and  produced  so  considerable  a  swelling  and 
pressure  on  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  urethra, 
that  the  patient  required  the  use  of  a  catheter  for  nearly 
a  fortnight,  as  well  as  the  most  active  antiphlogistic 
treatment.  The  irritability  of  the  bladder,  without  the 
power  of  emptying  it;  the  suffering  from  tenesmus; 
and  the  high  degree  of  fever,  made  this  really  a  very 
severe  case,  demanding  the  utmost  attention.  I  have 
never  seen  any  other  instance  in  which  the  effused 
lymph  was  half  so  copious 

CICATRIX.  A  scar:  the  mark  ia&.  after  the  healing 
of  a  wound  or  ulcer. 

CICATRIZATION.  The  process  by  which  wounds 
and  sores  heal.  Granulations  having  been  formed,  the 
next  object  of  nature  is  to  cover  them  with  skin.  Tha 
parts  which  had  receded  by  their  natural  elasticity,  in 
consequence  of  the  breach  made  in  them  now  begin  to 
be  brought  together  by  the  contraction  of  the  granula- 
tions. The  contraction  takes  placo  at.  every  point,  but 
pnncipally  from  edge  toedge,  bringing  the  circumference 
towards  the  centre  of  the  sore,  wl.-h  thus  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller,  even  although  little  or  no  new  skin 
be  formed. 

•  Th?  C0"tractinR  tendency  is  in  some  degree  propor- 
tioned to  the  general  healing  disposition  of  the  sore,  and 
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looseness  of  the  parts.  When  granulations  are  formed 
upon  a  fixed  surface,  their  contraction  is  mechanicaliy 
lmpeded ;  as  fbr  instance  on  the  skull,  the  ship,  <Scc. 
Hence,  in  all  operations  on  such  parts,  as  much  skin 
should  be  saved  as  possible. 

The  shape  qf  a  sore,  as  well  as  its  situation,  makes 
also  a  considerable  difference  in  its  readiness  to  heal : 
thus,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  remarked,  a  sore  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  ceteris  paribus,  will  be  longer  in  cicatrizing 
than  another  of  much  greater  length  but  less  diameter? 
— {Lancet,  vol.  I,  p.  225.) 

When  there  has  been  a  loss  of  substance,  making  a 
hollow  sore,  and  the  contraction  of  the  granulations  has 
begun,  and  made  a  good  deal  of  progress,  before  they 
have  had  time  to  rise  as  high  as  the  skin,  then  the 
edg-s  ot  th3  skin  are  generally  drawn  down,  and  tucked 
in  by  it,  in  the  hollow  direction  of  the  surface  of  the  sore 
The  contraction  of  the  granulations.continues  till  the 
healing  is  complete;  but  it  is  greatest' at  first.  That 
there  is  a  mechanical  resistance  to  suoh.contraction,  is 
proved  by  the  assistance  which  may  be  given  to  the 
process  by  the  application  of  a  bandage. 

Besides  the  contractile  power  of  the  granulations 
there  is  .V;oa  similar  power  in  the  surrounding  ed^e 
of  the  cicatrizing  skm,  which  assists  the  contraction  of 
the  granulations,  and  is  generally  more  considerable 
than  that  of  the  granulations  themselves,  drawing  the 
mouth  of  the  wound  together  like  a  purse.  The  con- 
tractile power  of  the  skin  is  confined  principally  to  the 
very  edge  where  it  is  cicatrizing,  and,  as  Hunter  be- 
lieved, to.  those  very  granulations  .which  have  already 
cicatrized ;  for  the  natural  or  original  skin  surrounding 
this  edge  does  not  .contract,  or  at  least  not  nearly  so 
much  as  appears  by  4s  having  been  thrown  into  folds 
and  plaits,  while  the  new  skin  is  smooth  and  shinino- 

The  uses  of  the  contraction  of  granulations  are  vari- 
ous. It  facilitates  the  healing  of  a  sore,  as  there  are  two 
operations  going  on  at  the  same  time,  viz.  contraction 
and  skinning. 

It  avoids  the  formation  of  much  new  skin,  the  advan- 
tage of  which  is  evident ;  for  it  is  with  the  skin  as  with 
a  other  parts  of  the  body,  viz.  that  such  as  are  origin- 
otly  tormed  are  much  fitter  for  the  purposes  of  life  than 

to  uicw«U)nare  y  6d'  mi  "0t  "early  S°  liable 
When  the  whole  surface  of  a  sore  has-skinned  over 
the  substance,  the  remains  of  the  granulations  on  winch 
the  new  skm  is  formed,  still  continues  to  contract  till 
hardly  any  thing  more  is  left  than  what  the  new  skin 
stands  upon  This  is  a  very  small  part,  in  comparison 
?r\f'rSt  f0rmed  Stations,  and  it  in  time  loses 
most  of  its  apparent  vessels,  becoming  white  and  liga- 
mentous.  All  newly  healed  sores  are  at  first  redder 

whiter   C°mm0n  ^  bUt  in  time  they  become  roucn 
As  the  granulations  contract,  the  surrounding  old 
star,  is  stretched  to  cover  the  part  which  is  deprived  of 

When  a  sore  begins  to  heal,  the  surrounding  old 
S/^86-^  theu g^nulations,  becomes  smooth"  and 
rounded  with  a  whitish  cast,  as  if  covered  with  some- 
thing white  This,  Mr.  Hunter  supposed  to  be  a™ 
gynmng  cuticle,  and  jt  is  as  early  and  sure  a  symptom 
all  S  7  any- ,  While  the  sore  retains  st*  «TO 
breadth  ^/-.PeK  PS  *  q"arter  °r  half  an  inch  » 
state    '         y  6  Cenam  that  "  is  not  in  3  healing 

tex^urefromTh?  diffTm  subs-ta™e,  with  respect  to 
but  i  is  Z  knf  anUla^,0nS  UJ)on  wmoh  ic  is  »™ed ; 
formed  by  theSlT?  ,Whether  il  is  a  new  substance 

Sun-ounXgSo!dn  Sff  tlTX^  ^  1°m  ^ 
cordine  to  Mr  Hi  n!'r  !  V  fu"leafed  from  it;  bin,  ac- 

surrounding  skin  have but  ZZ  ,  ,,he  edges  of  t,le 
a»l  the  cclfular  ^ASaSS^^T^' 
old  skin  to  become  drawn  over  21  n,  J  .  '  °r-tne 
the  nearest  granulations  do  not touh^ 1  «I^-Ce' 
disposition.  In  such  cases,  new^for™  i  » 
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^position,  in  such  cases,  new  -"-»""•'"» 
parts  of  the  ulcer,  standing  o7the  "  riZ  of  f^™' 
nulations  like  little  islands.  Urface  of  tne  era- 

This  power  of  the  centre  of  a  sore  to  form  new  skin 
however,  is  not  universally  admitted ;  and  whL  iii 
Astley  Cooper  acknowledges  the  fact  of  instated InoV 
uons  of  skin  being  sometimes  seen  in  tije  middle  of 


sores,  he  maintains,  that  such  appearance  is  produced  In 
consequence  of  the  whole  of  the  skin  not  having  been 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  granulations  having  arisen 
from  the  part  of  the  skin  which  was  left.  This  he 
says,  only  happens  In  irregularly  formed  sores,  where 
after  the  healing  process  has  gone  on  to  tne  centre  the 
sore  breaks  out  again  at  the  circumference  —(See  Lan- 
cet, vol.  I,  p.  225.) 

Whatever  change  the  granulations  undergo  to  form 
new  skin,  they  are  generally  guided  to  it  by  the  sur- 
rounding skin,  which  gives  this  disposition  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  adjoining  granulations. 

The  new-formed,  skin  is  never  so  Iarre  as  the  sore 
was  on  which  it  is  formed,  owing  to  the  contraction  of 
the  granulations,  and  the  yielding  of  the  surrounding 
old  skin.  II  the  sore  is  situated  where  the  adjoining 
skin  is  loose,  as  in  the  scrotum,  then  the  contractile 
power  of  the  granulations  being  quite  free  from  ob- 
struction, a  very  little  new  skin  is  formed ;  but  if  the 
sore  is  situated  where  the  skin  is  fixed  or  tense,  the 
new  skin  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  sore. 

The  new  skin  is  at  first  commonly  on  the  same  level 
with  the  old.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
scalds  and  burns,  which  frequently  heal  with  a  cicatrix 
higher  than  the  skin,  although  the  granulations  may 
have  been  kept  from  rising  higher  than  this  part. 

1  he  new-lormed  cutis  is  neither  so  yielding  nor  so 
elastic  as  the  original  is ;  it  is  also  less  moveable  It 
gradually  becomes,  however,  more  flexible  and  loose 
At  first  it  is  very  thin  and  tender,  but  it  afterward  be- 
comes firmer  and  thicker.  It  is  a  smooth  continued 
skin  not  formed  with  those  insensible  indentations 
whifih  are  observed  in  the  natural  or  original  skin  and 
by  which  the  latter  admits  of  any  distention  which  the 
cellular  membrane  itself  will  allow  of. 

This  new  cutis,  and  indeed  all  the  substance  which 
nad  formerly  been  granulations,  is  not  nearly  so  strong 
nor  endowed  with  such  lasting  and  proper  actions,  as 
the  originally  formed  parts.  The  living  principle  itself 
is  less  active ;  for  when  an  old  sore  breaks  out,  it  con- 
tinues to  yield,  till  almost  the  whole  of  the  new-formed 
matter  has  been  absorbed,  or  has  mortified. 

The  young  cutis  is  extremely  full  of  vessels;  but 
they  afterward  disappear,  and  the  part  becomes  white 
Hence  the  white  appearance  of  the  cicatrices  or  marks 
ol  small-pox. 

The  surrounding  old  skin  being  drawn  towards  the 
centre  by  the  contraction  of  the  granulations,  is  thrown 
into  loose  folds,  while  the  new  skin  itself  seems  to  be 
upon  the  stretch,  having  a  smooth  shining  appearance 
«.  f unew  cutiele  is  more  easi'y  formed  from  the  cutis, 
than  the  cutis  itself  from  granulations.  Every  point  of 
the  surface  ..f  the  cutis  is  concerned  in  forming  cuticle, 
so  that  this  .  s  forming  equally  every  where  at  once ;  but 
tne  tormatioa  of  the  cutis  is  principally,  if  not  entirely 
progressive  from  the  adjoining  skin.  y ' 

The  new  cuticle  is  at  first  very  thin,  and  rather  duIdv 
than  horny.  As  it  becomes  stronger,  it  looks  smooth 
ticle  mnS'  1S  m°re  transParent  tb-an  the  old  cu- 
The  rete  mucosum  is  later  in  forming  than  the  cuticle, 
and  in  some  cases  never  forms  at  all.  In  blacks,  who 
have  been  wounded  or  blistered,  the  cicatrix  is  a  con- 
siderable time  before  it  becomes  dark;  and  in  one 
black  whom  Mr.  Hunter  saw,  the  scar  of  a  sore,  whklt 

when  S  wP°"  m1S  when  y°unS'  remained  white 
when  he  was  old.   This  case,  however,  must  have 

new  skinU^USUal  T  ;/°T  *  isnow  ascertained  That  the 
fir*T-3,  0  ja  Je*ro  does  not  become  while,  but  is  at 
nHVri^i  i  att,o  a  httle  ,irne  turns  bIacker  than  the 
Sk'"--(S»'  Cooper,  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  227.) 
According  to  this  gentleman's  observations,  muscle  and 
cartilage  are  the  only  two  parts  of  the  body  incapable 
o/  being  reproduced  in  the  processes  of  cicatrization : 
when  a  muscle  is  divided,  it  unites  by  means  of  a  ten 
dinous  substance;  and,  except  in  very  young  subjects, 
tne  cartilages  of  the  ribs  invariably  unite  with  the  in- 
tervention of  bone.— (Hunter,  On  the  Blood,  Inflarnma- 
vT)'       Th°™son's  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  398, 

£JCUTA.  See  Conium  Maculalum. 
CINCHONA.  As  one  of  the  designs  of  this  Diction- 
ary is  to  embrace  the  subjects  of  a  surgical  pharmaco- 
poeia, Peruvian  bark,  which  is  administered  in  a  very 
gn  at  number  of  surgical  cases,  cannot  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  <  r  . 

Its  great  repute  for  its  virtues  in  stopping  morfifica- 
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tions,  and  accelerating  the  separation  of  the  sloughs, 
evi>ry  person,  whether  of  the  medical  profession  or 
not,  has  frequently  heard  of.  Indeed,  so  high  is  the 
character  of  the  medicine,  that  many  practitioners  or- 
der it  in  some  stage  or  another  of  almost  every  distem- 
per, often  prescribe  it  when  it  is  totally  useless,  give  it 
when  it  actually  does  harm,  and  make  their  patients 
swallow  such  quantities  as  operate  perniciously,  when 
smaller  doses  would  effect  striking  benefit.  Some  men 
are  credulous  enough  to  think,  that  from  the  Peruvian 
bark  vigour  and  strength  are  directly  extricated  and  in- 
fused into  the  constitution,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  medicine  which  the  stomach  will  keep 
down  and  digest. 

While  a  doctrine  of  this  sort  prevails,  we  must  ex- 
pect to  see  indiscriminate  and  erroneous  practice.  The 
generality  of  diseases  will  always  be  attended  with  an 
appearance  of  languor  and  weakness,  and  certainly, 
while  there  exists  a  supposition  that  a  drug  is  at  hand, 
possessing  ihe  quality  of  evolving  and  communicating 
strength,  it  would  be  absurd  to  fancy  that  so  important 
an  article  will  not  be  largely  exhibited  in  a  multiplicity 
of  surgical  cases.  I  shall  not  presume  to  hazard  an 
idea  of  the  powers  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  the  practice 
of  Dhysie;  but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  they 
have  been  unwarrantably  exaggerated  in  surgery,  so  as 
to  blind  and  prejudice  many  a  practitioner  of  good  abi- 
lities, and  lead  him  to  adopt  injudicious  and  hurtlul  me- 
thods of  treatment. 

Under  particular  circumstances,  bark  has  undoubtedly 
the  quality  of  increasing  the  tone  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans ;  and,  of  course,  whenever  the  indication  is  to 
strengthen  the  system  by  nourishing  food,  and  the  ap- 
petite fails,  this  medicine  may  prove  of  the  highest  uti- 
lity, provided  it  be  given  in  moderate  doses,  and  it  be 
found  to  agree  with  the  stomach  and  bowels.  But  the 
plan  of  making  the  patient  swallow  as  much  of  it  as 
can  be  gut  into  his  stomach,  must,  in  my  opinion,  be 
invariably  followed  by  bad  instead  of  good  effects. 
How  can  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  stomach, 
which  is  already  out  of  order,  can  be  set  right  by  hav- 
ing an  immoderate  quantity  of  any  drug  whatever 
foreed  into  it  ?  In  fact,  if  the  alimentary  canal  were  in 
a  healthy  state,  must  not  such  practice  be  likely  to 
throw  it  into  a  disordered  condition  ? 

Bark  is  an  excellent  medicine  when  judiciously  ad- 
ministered ;  but,  like  every  other  good  medicine  in  bad 
hands,  it  may  be  the  means  of  producing  the  worst 
consequences.  How  much  good  does  mercury  effect  in 
an  infinite  number  of  surgical  diseases,  when  prescribed 
by  a  surgeon  of  understanding ;  what  a  poison  it  be- 
comes under  the  direction  of  an  ignorant  practitioner ! 
With  respect  to  cases  of  mortification,  bark  is  often 
most  strongly  indicated  when  the  sloughing  is  not  sur- 
rounded with  active  inflammation,  when  the  patient  is 
debilitated,  and  his  stomach  cannot  take  nutritious  food. 
I  have  always  regarded  the  notion  of  giving  bark  as  a 
specific  for  gangrene  as  totally  unfounded  and  absurd. 
I  have  watched  its  effects  in  these  cases,  and  could 
never  dis-  ern  that  it  had  the  least  peculiar  power  of 
operating  directly  upon  the  parts  which  are  distempered. 
Whatever  good  it  does  is  by  its  improving  the  tone  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  making  them  more  capable  of 
conveying  nourishment,  and  of  course  strength  into  the 
constitution.  *  * 

I  should  feel  myself  guilty  of  a  degree  of  presump- 
tion in  speaking  thus  freely  upon  this  subject,  were  not 
.ny  sentiments  in  some  measure  supported  by  those  of 
certain  surgical  writers,  the  remembrance  of  whom  will 
always  be  hailed  with  unfeigned  veneration  and  esteem. 
Mr.  Samuel  Sharp  was  not  bigoted  to  bark,  and  while 
he  allowed  it  to  possess  a  share  of  efficacy,  he  would 
not  admit  that  it  was  capable  of  miraculously  accom- 
plishing every  thing  which  the  ignorant  or  prejudiced 
alleged.  "  I  know,"  says  he,  "  it  will  be  looked  upon 
by  many  as  a  kind  of  skepticism,  to  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  a  remedy  so  well  attested  by  such  an  infinity  of  cases ; 
and  yet  I  shall  frankly  own  I  have  never  clearly  to  my 
satisfaction  met  with  any  evident  proofs  of  its  prefer- 
ence to  the  cordial  medicines  usually  prescribed  ;  though 
I  have  a  long  a  time  made  experiment  of  it  with  a  view 
to  search  into  the  truth. 

.  Perhaps  it  may  se«m  strange  thus  to  dispute  a 
doctrine  established  on  what  is  called  matter  of  fact; 
but  1  shall  here  observe,  that  in  the  practice  of  physic 
and  surgery  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain 
efact.   Prejudice  or  want  of -abilities  sometime^  mis- 


leads us  ir  our  judgment.,  where  there  Is  evidently  a' 
rieht  and  a  wrong ;  but  in  certain  cases  to  distinguish 
how  far  the  remedy  and  how  far  nature  operate,  is  pro- 
bably above  our  discernment.  In  gangrenes  particu- 
larly there  is  frequently  such  a  complication  of  un 
known  circumstances  as  cannot  but  tend  to  deceive  an 
unwary  observer.  Mortifications  arising  from  mere 
cold,  compression,  or  stricture,  generally  cease  upon  re- 
moving the  cause,  and  are,  therefore,  seldom  proper 
cases  for  proving  the  power  of  the  bark.  However, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  gangrene  where  internals  have 
•a  fairer  trial ;  those  are  a  spreading  gangrene  from  an 
internal  cause,  and  a  spreading  gangrene  from  violent 
external  accidents,  such  as  gun-shot  wounds,  compound 
fractures,  &c.  Yet  even  here  we  cannot  judge  of  their 
effect  with  absolute  certainty ;  for  sometimes  a  niorti 
fication  from  internal  causes  is  a  kind  of  critical  disor- 
der. There  seems  to  be  a  certain  portion  of  the  body 
destined  to  perish,  and  no  more ;  of  this  we  have  an  in- 
finity of  examples  brought  into  our  hospitals,  where 
the  gangrene  stops  at  a  particular  point  without  tho 
least  assistance  from  art.  The  same  thing  happens  in 
the  other  species  of  gangrene  from  violent  accidents, 
where  the  injury  appears  to  be  communicated  to  a  cer- 
tain distance  and  no  farther;  though,  by-the-way,  I 
shall  remark  in  this  place,  contrary  to  the  received  opi- 
nion, that  gangrenes  from  these  accidents  (where  there 
has  been  no  previous  straitness  of  bandage)  are  as  often 
fatal  as  those  from  interna)  causes. 

As  I  have  here  stated  the  fact,  we  see  how  difficult 
it  is  to  ascertain  the  real  efficacy  of  this  medicine;  but 
had  bark  in  any  degree  those  wonderful  effects  in  gan- 
grenes which  it  has  in  periodical  complaints,  its  pre- 
eminence would  no  more  be  doubted  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  What,  in  my  judgment,  seems  to 
have  raised  its  character  so  high,  are  the  great  numbers 
of  single  observations  published  on  this  subject,  the  au- 
thors of  which,  not  having  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  issue  of  this  disorder  under  the  use  of  cor- 
dials, &c,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  prejudiced  with 
the  common  supposition,  that  every  gangrene  is  of  it- 
self mortal,  have  therefore  ascribed  a  marvellous  influ- 
ence to  the  bark,  when  th,e  event  has  proved  success- 
ful."— (Sharp's  Crit.  Inq.  chop.  8,  on  Amputation.) 

Some  farther  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  reserved 
for  Ihe  article  Mortification. 

According  to  Mr.  Bromfield,  bark  is  a  specific  for  old 
ulcers,  where  the  inflammation  seems  circumscribed 
at  the  distance  of  an  inch  round  the  sore,  the  surface 
of  the  ulcer  looks  glossy,  and  the  discharge  is  extremely 
thin  and  very  offensive,  with  little  or  no  sleep  from 
the  violence  of  the  pain.  He  farther  observes,  that  the 
addition  of  opium,  as  circumstances  may  require,  will 
often  be  found  necessary.— (Chirurgical  Observations 
and  Cases,  vol.  1,  p.  132.) 

Bark  is  given  so  extensively  in  the  practice  of  sur- 
gery, that  there  are  few  important  cases  in  which,  \n 
certain  circumstances,  and  atsome  period  or  another,  it  is 
not  indicated.  When  persons  have  been  weakened  by 
a  course  of  mercury,  orby  the  effects  of  any  disease  what- 
soever, moderate  doses  of  bark  will  frequently  be  found 
of  great  service.  But  it  only  becomes  so  on  the  princi- 
ples above  suggested,  and,  as  far  as  my  judgment  ex- 
tends, this  medicine  should  never  be  prescribed  in  any 
surgical  cases  in  excessive  and  unreasonable  quantities. 

[The  use  of  charcoal,  in  combination  with  one-fourth 
part  of  pulverized  myrrh,  is  found  of  essential  service 
as  a  tonic  iin  the  debility  and  constitutional  irritation 
which  are  induced  in  some  habits  by  the  excessive  vie 
of  mercury,  and  I  learn  from  my  friend  Dr.  Francis, 
that  he  has  recently  tested  its  efficacy  to  his  entire  sa- 
tisfaction. In  the  mercurial  sore-throat  of  long  stand- 
ing, it  has  proved  an  effective  remedy,  and  its  use  may 
be  alternated  or  combined  with  bark  and  other  corrobo- 
rants in  fulfilling  the  indications  required  in  the  eczema 
mercuriale.— Reese.] 

The  yellow  bark,  or  the  cortex  cinchona;  cordifolis  of 
the  new  pharmacopoeia,  is  said  to  possess  more  efficacy 
than  the  other  kinds.  One  desirable  result  of  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  the  modem  doctrine,  that  the  vir- 
tues of  the  various  kinds  of  cinchona  reside  in  two  sa- 
lifiable bases,  or  alkaline  elements,  termed  cinchov.iru, 
and  quinine,  is  that  of  being  able  to  prescribe  prepara- 
tions which  will  concentrate  all  the  efficacy  of- the  me- 
dicine in  formula?  of  moderate  bulk,  not  likely  at 
least  to  disorder  the  alimentary  canal  by  the  mechanical 
effeefs  of  quantity 
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The  sulpha!  of  quinine,  or  quina,  as  Dr.  Paris  terms 
it,  "appears  ti  be  the  most  efficient  of  all  the  salts  of 
bark.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  combine  it  with  sub- 
stances that  ibrm  insoluble  compounds  with  it.  The 
infusum  rosae  comp.  is  objectionable  as  a  vehicle,  on  ac- 
count of  the  astringent  matter  which  it  contains,  and 
which  therefore  precipitates  the  quina  from  its  solution." 
The  form  in  which  Dr.  Paris  prefers  to  prescribe  it  is 
that  of  solution,  with  a  minim  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
every  grain  of  the  sait.^Pliarmacologia,  vol.  2,  p.  163.) 
It  is  frequently  made  into  pills,  with  the  conserve  of 
roses,  or  joined  with  hyosciamus,  squills,  Opium,  and. 
other  medicines.  Professor  Brande  does  not  agree  with 
Dr.  Paris,  respecting  the  compound  infusion  of  roses 
being  an  unfit  vehicle  for  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  re- 
commends the  subjoined  formula:  ft.  Quiniae  sulpha- 
tis  gr.  ij.  Infus.  rosae  comp.  3  xi.  Tinct.  con.  aurant. 
syrupi  ejusdem  a  a  3  ss.  M.  ft.  haustus  bis  in  die  su- 
mendus.  * 

CINNABAR,  ARTIFICIAL  (Hydrargyri  sulphu- 
retum  rubrum),  is  chiefly  employed  by  surgeons  for  ■fu- 
migating venereal  ulcers.  An  apparatus  is  sold  in  the 
sh6ps  for  this  purpose  The  powder  is  tlirown  upon  a 
heated  iron,  and  the  smoke  is  conducted  by  means  of  a 
tube  to  the  part-  affected. 

CIRCUMCISION.  (From  circumcido,  to  cut  round.) 
The  operation  of  cutting  off  a  circular  piece  of  the  pre- 
puce, sometimes  practised  in  cases  of  phymosis. — (See 
Pkynosis.) 

CIRSOCELE.  (From  nipoo;,  a  varix,  and  ki)\-n,  a  tu- 
mour.) Cirsocele  is  a  varicose  distention  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spermatic  vein ;  and  whether  considered  on 
account  of  the  pain  which  it  sometimes  occasions,  or  on 
account  of  a  wasting  of  the  testicle,  which  now  and 
then  follows,  it  may  truly  be  called  a  disease.  It  is  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  a  descent  of  a  small  portion  of 
■omentum.  The  uneasiness  which  it  occasions  is  a  dull 
kind  of  pain  in  the  back,  generally  relieved  by  suspen- 
sion of  the  scrotum.  It  has  been  fancied  to  resemble  a 
collection  of  earth-worms;  but  whoever  has  an  idea  of 
a  varicose  vessel,  will  not  stand  in  need  of  an  illustra- 
tion by  comparison.  It  is  most  frequently  confined  to 
that  part  of  the  spermatic  process,  which  is  below  the 
opening  iri  the  abdominal  tendon;  and  the  vessels  ge- 
nerally become  rather  larger  as  they  approach  the,  tes- 
tis. Mr.  Pott  never  knew  good  effects  arise  from  exter- 
nal applications  of  any  kind. 

In  general  the  testicle  is  perfectly  unconcerned  in, 
and  unaffected  by,  this  disease;  but  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  it  makes  its  appearance  very  suddenly,  and 
with  acute  pain,  requiring  rest  and  ease;  and  sometimes 
'after  such  symptoms  have  been  removed,  Mr.  Pott  has 
seen  the  testicle  so  wasted  as  hardly  to  be  discernible. 
II q  has  also  observed  the  same  effect  from  the  injudi- 
cious application  of  a  truss  to  a  true  cirsocele ;  the  ves- 
sels, by  means  of  the  pressure,  became  enlarged  to  a 
prodigious  size,  but  the  testicle  shrunk  to  almost  no- 
thing. -{Pott's  Works,  vol.  2.) 

'  Morgagni  has  remarked,  that  the  disease  is  more  fre- 
quent in  the  left  than  in  the  right  spermatic  cord ;  a 
circumstance  which  he  refers  to  the  left  spermatic  vein 
terminating  in  the  renal.— (De  Sedibus  et  Caus.  Morb. 
Epist.  43,  art.  34.) 

Cirsocele  is,  more  frequently  than  any  other  disorder, 
mistaken  for  an  omental  hernia.  As  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
'emarks,  when  large  it  dilates  upon  coughing;  and  it 
Dwells  in  an  erect,  and  retires  in  a  recumbent  posture 
of  the  body.  There  is  only  one  sure  method  of  distin- 
guishingthe  two  complaints :  place  the  patient  in  a  ho- 
rizontal posture,  and  empty  the  swelling  by  pressure 
upon  the  scrotum;  then  put  the  fingers  firmly  (upon  the 
Tipper  part  of  the  abdominal  ring,  aiid  desire  the  patient 
to  rise :  if  it  is  a  hernia,  the  tumour  cannot  reappear,  as 
long  as  the  pressure  is  continued  at  the  ring ;  but  if  a 
cirsocele,  the  swelling,  returns  with  increased  size,  on 
account  of  the  return  of  blood  into  the  abdomen  being 
pfevented  by  the  pressure— (A.  Cooper  on  Inguinal 
Hernia.) 

Cirsocele  can,  for  the  most  part,  only  be  palliated,  and 
seldom  radically  cured.  When  the  complaint  is  at- 
tended with  pain,  cold  saturnine  and  alum  lotions  mav 
be  applied  to  the  testicle  and  spermatic  cord.  At  the 
ea>:ne  time,  blood  should  be  repeatedly  taken  away  by 
means  of  leeches ;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  gently- 
open  ;  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  pos- 
ture, and  the  testicle  should  be  supported  in  a  bag- 
truss. 


In  general,  the  patient  only  finds  it  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  testicle  with  this  kind  of  suspensory  bandage. 

[I  learn  from  Dr.  H.  G.  Jameson,  of  Baltimore,  that  he 
has  been  favoured  with  singular  success  in  treating  cir- 
socele, by  tying  the  spermatic  artery.  He  has  thus 
proved  that  this  painful  and  disagreeable  disease  may 
be  radically  cured  by  this  simple  operation.  The  first 
public  account  1  can  find  of  this  operation,  is  that  per- 
formed by  Dr.  J.  in  1S21,  and  published  in  the  Am.  Mtd. 
Recorder  for  1625.  He  reports,  that  in  neitner  of  the 
cases  in  which  this  operation  was  performed.,  did  the 
patient  suffer  in»theJ  integrity  of  the  testis,  nor,  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  did  the  ligature  interfere  with  the 
important  functions  of  that  organ,  although  both  these 
effects  had  been  feared,  and  even  predicted. 

Dr.  Stephen  Brown,  of  New-Yofk,  has  succeeded  in 
curing  varicocele  by  a  similar  operation,  viz.  tying  the 
spermatic  vein.  Although  no  evil  consequences  resulted 
in  this  case  from  the  ligatuie,  yet,  alter  the  facts  belora 
the  profession,  of  the  dangerous  and  fatal  results  of 
tying  the  veins,  the  propriety  of  performing  this  oj  era- 
tion  tor  the  cure  of  varicocele  may  be  justly  questioned, 
unless  in  cases  of  so  much  suflering  and  danger  as  to 
warrant  this  hazard.— (See  N.  Y.  Mtd.  and  Phys.  Jour- 
nal/or 1824.)— Reese.] 

Gooch  and  other  writers  have  related  cases  of  cir- 
socele, in  which  the  pain  was  so  intolerable  and  incura- 
ble, that  nothing  but  castration  could  afford  the  patient 
any  relief.— (/.  A.  Murray  de  Cirsocele,  Upsal,  l?b4. 
Pott  on  Hydrocele,  i\  c.  RichUr  in  Nov.  Comment, 
Goett.  No.  4,  and  in  Gbs.  Cfiir.  Fasc.  2,  p.  22.  Oooch, 
Chir.  Works.    Most,  Diss,  de  Cirsocele,  haloe,  179b.) 

CIRSOPHTHALMIA.  (From  Kipodi,  a  varix,  and 
6(t>6a\itbs,  the  eye.)  A  general  varicose  affection  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  eye. 

CLAP.   See  Gonorrhata. 

CLOACA.  The  openings  leading  through  the  new 
bony  shell,  in  cases  of  necrosis,  down  to  the  enclosed 
dead  bone  are  termed  cloaca. 

COLLYRIUM  ACIDI  ACETICI.  R.  Aceti  distil- 
lati,  Jj.  Spiritus  vini  tenuioris,  Jss.  Aq  rosae, 
|viij.  Misce. 

COLLYRIUM  ALUMINIS.  R.  Alumhjis  purif.  3j. 
Aq.  rosae,  |  Vjt  Misce. 

COLLYRIUM  AMMONLE  ACETATiE.  ft.  Liq. 
ammon.  acet.,  aq.  rosae  sing.  ?  j.  M. 

COLLYRIUM  AMMON  liE  ACETATiE  CAMPHO- 
RATUM.  R.  Collyrii  ammun.  acet.  misturae  campho- 
ratae  sing.  \  ij.  M. 

COLLYRIUM  AMMONLE  ACETATjE  OPIATUM 
R.  Collyrii  amnion,  acet.  |  iv.   Tinct.  oph  gutt.  xl.  M 

COLLYRIUM  CUPRI  Sl/LPHATIS  CAMFHORA- 
TUM.  R.  Aq.  cupri  sulphatis  camphoratae,  s  ij.  Aq. 
distillatae,  Jiv.  M.  Recommended  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ware,  for  the  purulent  ophthalmy  of  children. 

COLLYRIUM  HYDRARGYRI  OXYMURIATIS. 
R.  Hydrarg.  oxymuriatis,  gr.  ss.  Aq.  distillat.  J  iv.  M. 
This  collyrium  is  fit  to  be  employed  after  the  acute  stage 
of  ophthalmy  nas  subsided,  and  it  will  disperse  many- 
superficial  opacities  of  the  cornea. 

COLLYRIUM  OPIATUM.  R.  Opii  extracti  gr.  x. 
Camphorae  gr.  vj.  Aqua?  distillatae  ferventis,  txii. 
Beat  the  first  two  ingredients  together  in  a  mortar^  and 
mix  the  hot  water  gradually,  and  strain  the  fluid. 

This  collyrium  is  recommended  in  some  ophthalmies 
attended  with  great  pain  and  swelling.— (See  Wilson's 
Pharm.  Chir.  p.  7(1.) 

COLLYRIUM  PLUMBI  ACETATIS.  R.  Aqua? 
rosa3,  ?  vj.  Plumbi  acetatis,  3  ss.  Misce :  or,  1> .  An. 
distillatae,  |  iv.  Liq.  piumbi  acetatis  gutt.  x.  M.  1  his 
is  a  good  application  to  the  eyes,  when  one  of  a  gently 
astringent,  cooling  quality  is  indicated. 

COLLYRIUM  ZINC!  SULFHATIS.  Zinci  sulrha- 
tis,  gr.  v.  Aq.  distillatae,  3  iv.  M.  This  is  the  most 
common  collyrium  of  all:  it  may  be  made  graduallv 
stronger. 

COLLYRIUM  ZINCI  SULPHATIS  CUM  MTJCI- 
LAGINE  SEM1NIS  CIDONH  MALI.  B  .  Aq.  p.anta- 
ginis,  S  iv.  zinci  sulphatis,  gr.  v.  et  mucil.  sem.  cydon. 
mal.  %  ss.  M.  In  order  to  check  the  morbid  secretion 
from  the  eyelids,  in  cases  of  fistuJa  lachrymalis,  or 
what  Scarpa  calls  il jlusso  palpebrals  punfurme,  this  ce- 
lebrated Professor  recommends  a  few  drops  of  the  above 
collyrium  .  to  be  insinuated  between  the  eyelid  and  the 
eye. 

COLPOCELE.  (From  k6\hos  the  vagina,  and  KtjXtj, 
atomour.)  Atumouror  hernia  situated  in  the  .vagina 
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COLPOPTOSIS.  (From  K6\mf,  the  vagina,  and 
in*™,  to  fall  down.)  A  bearing  or  falling  down  of  the 
vagina.  -  (See  Vagina,  Prolapsus  of.) 

COMMINUTED.  (From  comminuo,  to  break  in 
pieces.)  A  fracture  is  termed  comminuted  when  the 
bone  is  broken  into  several  pieces. 

COMPRESS.  (From  comprimo  to  press  'upon.) 
Folded  linen,  lint,  or  other  materials,  making  a  sort  of 
pad,  which  surgeons  place  over  those  parts  of  the  body- 
on  which  they  wish  to  make  particular  pressure ;  and 
for  this  purpose  a  bandage  is  usually  applied  over  the 
compress.  Compresses  are  also  frequently  applied  to 
prevent  the  ill  effects  which  the  pressure  of  hard  bod  ;s 
or  tight  bandages  would  otherwise  occasion. 

COMPRESSION  OF  THE  BRAIN.  See  Head,  in- 
juries of. 

CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BRAIN.  See  Head,  Inju- 
ries of. 

CONDYLOMA.  (FromK6v5v\os,a  tubercle  orknol.) 
A  small,  very  hard  tumour.  The  term  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  excrescences  of  this  description  about  the  anus. 
The  practitioner  may  either  destroy  them  with  caustic, 
tie  their  base  with  a  ligature,  or  remove  them  at  once 
with  a  knife ;  the  first  is  generally  the  worst,  the  last 
the  best  and  most  speedy  method. 

CONIUM  MACUUATUM.  Hemlock.  Cicuta.  This 
is  a  medicine  to  which  my  observations  in  practice  in- 
cline me  to  impute  considerable  efficacy  in  several  sur- 
gical diseases.  However,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  when 
it  is  represented  as  a  certain  cure  for  cancer  and  scro- 
fula, exaggeration  is  employed.  It  is  an  excellent  re- 
medy for  irritable  painful  sores  of  the  scrofulous  kind, 
and  it  will  complete  the  cure  of  many  ulcers  in  which 
the  venereal  action  has  been  destroyed  by  mercury, 
though  the  healing  does  not  proceed  in  a  favourable 
way.  Hemlock  is  likewise  beneficial  to  several  inve- 
terate malignant  sores,  particularly  some  which  are 
every  now  and  then  met  with  upon  the  tongue*  It  is  an 
eligible  alterative  in  cases  of  noli  me  tangere,  porrigo, 
and  various  herpetic  affections.  I  have  seen  several 
enlargements  of  the  female  breast  give  way  to  hemlock 
conjoined  with  calomel.  Some  swellings  of  the  testes 
also  yield  to  the  same  medicines.  Hemlock  certainly  has 
not  the  power  of  curing  cancer ;  but  its  narcotic  ano- 
dyne qualities  tend  to  lessen  the  pain  of  that  distemper, 
bo  as  to  render  it  by  no  means  a  contemptible  remedy 
in  that  intractable  kind  of  case. 

Respecting  hemlock,  Mr.  Pearson  observes,  that  the 
extract  and  powder  may  be  sometimes  given  with  evi- 
dently good  effect  in  spreading  irritable  sores ;  whether 
they  are  connected  with  the  active  state  of  the  venereal 
virus,  or  whether  they  remain  after  the  completion  of 
the  mercurial  course ;  and  it  would  seem,  that  the  be- 
nefit conferred  by  this  drug  ought  not  to  be  ascribed 
solely  to  its  anodyne  qualities,  since  the  same  advan- 
tages cannot  always  be  obtained  by  the  liberal  exhibi- 
tion of  opium,  even  where  it  does  not  disagree  with 
the  stomach.    He  states  that  cicuta  is  almost  a  spe- 
cific for  the  venereal  ulcers  which  attack  the  toes 
at  their  line  of  junction  with  the  foot,  and  which  fre- 
quently become  gangrenous.   Also,  in  spreading  sores 
which  are  accompanied  with  great  pam,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  remarkable  debility,  hemlock  will  often  do  more 
than  bark,  vitriol,  or  cordials.    The  common  mode  of 
exhibiting  hemlock  is  in  the  form  of  pills,  made  of 
'the  extractum  conii,  five  grains  to  each.    However;  I 
have  alwavs  thought  three  grains  sufficient  to  begin 
with,  the  dose  being  afterward  gradually  augmented. 
It  is  curious  how  large  a  quantity  may  at  last  be  taken 
in  this  manner.   Mr.  J.  Wilson,  in  his  Pharmacopoeia 
Chirurgica,  informs  us  of  a  remarkable  case  of  cancer- 
ous-ulcer,  for  which  the  patient  took  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pills,  each  consisting  of  five  grains  of  the  ex- 
tractum conii,  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  without 
any  benefit  being  produced,  or  any  inconvenienco  to  the 

^T^te*  stomach  being  a  little  disordered,  and  the  head 
somewhat  giddy,  is  a  sign  of  the  dose  being  sufficiently 
strons 

"According  to  some  writers,  but  more  particularly 
Dr  Withering,  there  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
views  of  a  medical  practitioner,  in  prescribing  this 
remedy  may  be  frustrated.  The  plant  chosen  Tor  pre- 
paring the  extract  may  not  be  the  true  cnnium  macula- 
turn,  which  is  distinguished  by  red  spots  along  the 
stalk.  It  may  not  be  gathered  when  in  perfection, 
namey  when  beginning  to  flower,    lhe  mspissation 
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of  the  juice  may  not  have  been  performed  in  a  water- 
bath,  but,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  over  a  common  fire. 
The  leaves,  of  which  the  powder  is  made,  may  not  havo 
been  cautiously  dried  and  preserved  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle ;  or,  if  so,  may  still  not  have  been  guarded  from 
the  ill  effects  of  exposure  to  light.  Or  lastly,  the  wliole 
medicine  may  have  suffered  from  the  mere  effects  of 
long  keeping.  From  any  of  these  causes,  it  is  evideat, 
the  powers  of  cicuta  may  have  suffered ;  and  it  happens, 
no  doubt,  very  frequently,  that  the  failure  of  it  ought,  in 
fact,  to  be  attributed  to  one  or  other  of  them." — (Phar- 
macopoeia Chirurgica,  published  in  1MJ2,  p.  174.) 

The  activity  of  hemlock  is  now  found  to  reside  in  a 
resinous  element,  obtained  separately,  by  evaporating 
an  ethereal  tincture  of  the  leaves  on  the  burface  of 
water.  A  dose  of'half  a  grain  will  produce  vertigo  and 
headache.  The  watery  extract  of  this  plant  has  been 
proved  by  Orfila  to  have  but  little  power.— (J.  A.  Paris, 
in  Pharmacologia,  vol.  2,  p.  180,  ed.  6.) 

I  have  sometimes  prescribed  as  an  alterative,  with 
manifest  benefit  in  several  surgjeal  diseases,  a  pill  con-" 
taining  three  grains  of  extractum  conii,  or,  what  in 
preferable,  the  dried  leaves,  one  of  hydrargyri  sutmu- 
rias  (calomel),  and  one  of  antimonii  sulphuretum  prav 
cipitatum.  In  various  cases  of  scrofulous  diseases,  and 
also  in  several  very  painful  irritable  ulcers  and  swell- 
ings, it  is  occasionally  employed  in  the  form  of  foment- 
ations and  poultices.  The  latter  are  generally  made  by 
mixing  the  powder  with  the  common  bread  and  water 
cataplasm.  F.  Hoffman,  Of  Hemlock,  8vo.  Land.  1763. 
A.  Storck,  Libellus,  quo  demonstratur  ciculam  non 
solum  usu  interno  tutissimi  exhiberi,  sed  et  esse  simul 
remedium  valde  utile,  $  c. ;  editio  altera,  Svo.  Vindob. 
1761.  Also,  Supplementum  Necessarium  de  Ciouta, 
Svo.  Vindob.  1761.  J.Pearson,  On  Various  Articles  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  &  c.  id  edit-  8vo.  London,  16U7.  V. 
A.  Paris,  Pharmacologia,  ed.  6. 

CONJUNCTIVA,  GRANULAR.  The  following  ac 
count  of  this  subject  is  given  by  Dr.  Frick.  This  dis 
ease  is  mostly  the  sequel  of  purulent  ophthalmy.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  rough,  scabrous,  or  granulated  state 
of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  with  a  gleety  or  purifbrm 
discharge  from  its  surface.  The  constant  friction  of 
the  eyelids  upon  the  globe  brings  on  a  varicose  state  of 
the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  and  a  dusky  appearance  of 
the  cornea.  The  patient  complains  of  a  sensation  simi- 
lar to  that  produced  by  sand,  or  other  extraneous 
matter,  under  the  eyelids ;  the  eye  cannot  endure  the 
light,  and  there  is  a  troublesome  epiphora.  In  the  re 
cent.stage,  a  cure  is  easily  accomplished  by  the  applica 
tion  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  eyebrows,  and  pencilling 
the  part  once  or  twice  a  day  with  the  vinous  tincture  of 
opium, or  the  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrat.  When  these  means 
fail,  the  sulphate  of  copper  or  nitrate  of  silver  may  be 
used,  though  not  so  freely  as  to  produce  a  slough,  but 
only  to  change  the  diseased  condition  of  the  part.— (See 
Frick,  On  Dis.  of  the  Eye,  p.  240,  id.  2.)  Mr.  R.  Wel- 
bank  recommends  the  use  of  these  means  to  be  followed 
by  ablution  with  tepid  water,  and  the  application  of  a 
few  leeches.  He  also  recommends  counter-irritation 
and  active  aperients.  The  upper  eyelid,  he  says,  should 
be  completely  everted  in  examination,  as  there  is 
sometimes,  at  the  angle  where  the  conjunctiva  passes 
from  the  globe  to  the  lid,  a  crescentic  fringed  fold,  not 
unlike  a  cock's  comb,  apt  to  keep  up  a  tedious  inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea.  Dr.  Frick  considers  excision  of 
the  granular  surface  proper  only  when  it  is  hard,  insen- 
sible, and  prominent,  or  the  excrescences  hang  like 
peduncles  from  the  surface  of  the  eyelids.  In  this  state, 
Dr,  Vetch  recommends  the  application  of  a  little  burnt 
alum,  or  verdigris,  and  then  washing  it  off  with  a. 
syringe.— (See  the  article  Cornea,  and  Frick,  Vetch,  and 
Travers  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.) 
CONTUSED  WOUNDS.  See  Wounds. 
CONTUSION.  (Fromconf?/?i4o,tobruise.')  Abiutee. 
Slight  bruises  seldom  meet  with  much  attention ;  but 
when  they  are  severe,  very  bad  consequences  may 
ensue;  and  these  are  the  more  likely  to  occur,  when 
such  cases  are  not  taken  proper  care  of. 

In  all  severe  bruises,  besides  the  inflammation  which 
the  violence  necessarily  occasions,  there  is  an  instanta- 
neous extravasation,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of 
many  of  the  small  vessels  of  the  part.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  account  for  those  very  considerable  tumour's, 
which  often  rise  immediately  after  injuries  of  this  na- 
ture. The  black  and  blue  appearance  instantly  follow- 
ing many  bruises  can  only  be  explained  by  there  being 
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an  actual  effusion  of  blood  from  the  small  arteries  and 
veins  which  hjve  been  ruptured.  Even  largish  vessels 
are  ft equentlv  burst  in  this  manner,  and  considerable 
collections  of'  blood  arc  the  consequence.  Wows  on 
the  h^ad  very  often  cause  a  large  effusion  of  blood 
undar  the  scalp.  I  have  seen  many  ounces  thus  extra- 
vasated. 

Besides  the  rupture  of  an  infinite  number  of  small 
vessels,  and  an  extravasation  of  blood,  which  attend  all 
,  bruises  i,n  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  tone  of  the 
fibres  and  vessels  which  have  suffered  contusion  is 
considerably  disordered.  Nay,  the  violence  may  have 
been  so  great,  that  the  pans  are  from  the  first  deprived 
of  vitality,  and  must  slough. 

Parts  at  some  distance  from  such  as  are  actually 
struck  may  suffjr  greatly  from  the  violence  of  the  con- 
tusion. This  effect  is  what. the  Fench  have  named  a 
contrecoup. 

The  bad  consequences  of  bruises  are  not  invariably 
proportioned  to  the  force  which '  has  operated;  much 
depends  on  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  part.  When 
a  contusion  takes  place  on  a  bone  which  is  thinly 
covered  with  soft  parts,  the  latter  always  suffer  very 
severely,  in  consequence  of  being  pressed,  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  between  two  hard  bodies.  Hence 
bruises  of  the  shin  so  frequently  cause  sloughing  and 
troublesome  sores.  Contusions  affecting  the  lar^e 
joints  are  always  serious  cases;  the  inflammation  oc- 
casioned is  generally  obstinate;  and  abscesses  and 
other  diseases,  which  may  follow,  are  proper  grounds 
for  serious  alarm.  j 

In  the  treatment  of  bruises,  the  practitioner  has  three 
indications,  which  ought  successively  to  claim  his 
attention. , 

The  first  is  to  prevent  and  diminish  the  inflamma- 
tion which,  from  the  violence  done,  must  be  expected 
to  arise.  The  bruised  parts  should  be  kept  perfectly  at 
rest,  a:iu  be  covered  with  linen,  constantly  wet  with 
the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus,  or  the  lotio  ammon 
acetatis.  Wnen  muscles  are  bruised,  they  are  to  be 
kept  in  a  relaxed  position,  and  as  quiet  as  possible 

If  the  bruise  be  very  violent,  it  will  be  proper  to 
apply  leeches,  and  this  repeatedly ;  and  even  in  some 
cases,  particularly  when  t  lie  joints  are  contused,  to  take 
I,/!!0'"1,'  ttle  arm-    1,1  everv  instance,  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  well  open  with  saline  purgatives 

A  second  object  in  the  cure  of  contusions  is  to  pro- 
mote the  absorption  of  the  extravasated  fluid  by  discu- 
tient  applications.  These  may  at  once  be  employed  in 
all  ordinary  contusions,  not  attended  with  too  much 
violence :  for  then  nothing  is  so  beneficial  as  maintain- 
ing a  continual  evaporation  from  the  bruised  part  by 
means  of  the  cold  saturnine  lotion,  and  at  the  same 
tima  repeatedly  applying  leeches.  In  common  bruises 
however,  the  lot i.o  ammonia:  muriatcB  (see  this  article) 
is  an  excellent  discutient  application ;  but  most  sur- 
geons are  in  the  habit  of  ordering  liniments  for  all  or- 
dinary contusions ;  and  certainly  they  do  so  much  o-00d 
in  accelerating  the  absorption  of  the  extrayasated  blood 
that  the  practice  is  highly  praiseworthy.  The  lini- 
mentum  sapoms  or  the  linimentum  camphorse  are  as 
turn™  a"y  th3t  Ca"  be  emPIo>'ed-— (See  Linimen- 
In  many  cases  unattended  with  any  threatening 
appearances  of  inflammation,  but  in  which  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  blood  and  fluid  extravasated,  bandages  act 
very  beneficially,  by  the  remarkable  power  which  thev 
have  of  excting  the  action  of  the  lymphatics,  by  means 
ofAthe  Pressure  which  they  produce. 

A  third  object  in  the  treatment  of  contusions  is  to 
JTni heh0nC  °f  the  Pans-  Rubbi»S  the  pans  with 
nn 1Z  ,  ha3  8  g00d  deal  of  effect  m  this  way.  But 
notwithstanding  such  applications,  it  is  often  observed 
that  bruised  parts  continue  for  a  long  while  weakTnd 
even  swell  and  become  cedematous>hen  the  patient 
takes  exercise  or  allows  them  to  hang  down  as  S 
funcnons  m  life  may  require.  Pumping  d !  wateT 
two  or  three  times  a  day  on  a  part  thus  dfcun  stanced 
is  the  very  best  measure  which  can  be  adonVeri  * 
bandage  should  also  be  worn,  if  tne  situation  of  .ht 
part  will  permit.  These  steps  together' wfth  "perseve- 
rance in  the  use  of  Imm^nts,  and  in  exercise  gradually 
uicreased,  will  soon  bnnsr  everv  thin*         '  t~.. 
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uicreiHed,  win  soon  ^mVQSEgSSi 
veruigns,  is  employed  as  an  escharotlc.  Mixed  with. 


an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  cantharides,  it  is  some- 
times applied  for  the  removal  of  warts  and  other  ex- 
crescences. At  present,  the  old  practice  of  destroying 
the  surface  of  chancres  with  it,  with  the  view  of  hin- 
dering the  absorption  of  venereal  matter,  and  rendering 
the  exhibition  of  mercury  needless,  may  be  said  to  be 
completely  abandoned. 

CORNEA.  (From  cornu,  a.  horn.)  The  anterior 
transparent  convex  part  of  the  eye,  which  in  texture  is 
tough,  like  horn.  It  has  a  structure  peculiar  to  itself, 
being  composed  of  a  number  of  concentric  cellular 
lamellas,  in  the  cells  of  which  is  deposited  a  particular 
sort  of  fluid.  It  is  covered  externally  by  a  Continuation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  which  belongs  to  the  class  of  mu- 
cous membranes :  and  it  is  lined  by  a  membrane,  the 
tunica  humoris  aquei,  which  seems  to  belong  to  th» 
serous  class. 


FLESHY  EXCRESCENCES  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

Mr.  Wardrop,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Eye,  has  published  an  excellent  chapter 
on  this  subject.  Besides  pterygia,  which  are  treated  of 
m  another  part  of  this  Dictionary,  Mr.  Wardrop  states 
that  the  cornea  is  subject  to  two  kinds  Of  caruncles  or 
fleshy  excrescences.  One  appears  at  birth,  or  soon 
after  it,  and  resembles  the  naevi  materni,  so  frequent 
on  the  skin  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  second 
is  described  as  having  a  greater  analogy  to  the  fungi 
which  grow  from  mucous  surfaces,  and  being  in  Gene- 
ral preceded  by  ulceration. 

«70fJthe  coneemtal  excrescence  of  the  cornea,  Mr 
Wardrop  has  seen  two  remarkable  instances  The 
first  was  m  a  girl  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  on  whose 
left  eye  there  was  a  conical  mass ;  the  base  of  which 
grew  from  about  two-thirds  of  the  cornea,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  adjoining  sclerotic  coat. 

The  second  example  occurred  in  a  patient  upwards 
of  fifty  years  old.  The  tumour  had  been  observed  from 
birth,  was  about  as  large  as  a  horse-bean,  and  onlv  a 
small  portion  of  it  seemed  to  grow  from  the  cornea. 
I  he  other  part  was  situated  on  the  white  of  the  eve 
next  the  temporal  angle  of  the  orbit.  From  the  middle 
ot  the  excrescence,  upwards  of  twelve  long  firm  hairs 
grew,  and  hung  over  the  cheek. 

Mr.  Wardrop  acquaints  us,  that  a  similar  tumour 
with  two  hairs  growing  out  of  it,  was  seen  at  Lisbon 

mCLf  T?l  °f  St'  Andrew's-  Mr.  Crampton  also 
mentions,  that  he  once  saw  a  "  tuft  of  very  strong  hairs 
proceeding  from  the  sclerotica. "-(Essay  on  the  Entro. 
peon  p.  7.)  And  De  Gazelles  met  with  an  instance,?n 
which  a  single  hair  grew  from  the  eornea.~(j„urn  de 
Midecine,  torn.  24.)  According  to  Mr.  Wardrop,  this 
species  ot  excrescence  of  the  cornea  greatly  resem- 
bles the  spots  covered  with  hair,  which  are  frequent 
on  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body 

With  regard  to  the  second  kind  of  tumour  growinp 
from  the  cornea,  a  fungus,  proceeding  from  an  ulcer  of 
this  part  of  the  eye,  is  sta-ed  to  be  very  uncommon 
However,  it  is  said  that  when  a  portion  of  the  iris 
protrudes  through  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  the  growth  of 

unn^t^nT^6  *T  lhe  Proiecting  part "is  not  so 
unusual.  Of  such  a  disease,  Mr.  Wardrop  has  cited 
^y^Mfrc-Jean't -TraiU  des  ZlaZfdfs 
Yeux  Voigtel,  Beer,  and  Plaichner.  Excrescences 
growing  from  the  cornea  are  also  quoted  from  the  fol- 
lowing works:  HanMuch  der  Bathologischen  Anato- 

Z%T  F"G,'  V0/SUl>  HaUe>  im-  PraktZhe  Z- 
bf<*ty-ngm  uber  den  grauen  Staar  und  die  Krankheiten 
derHornhaut  von  Joseph  Beer,  Wien,  1791.  Plaich- 
ners  Dissertatio  de  Fungo  Oculi.-(See  Wardrop's 
Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anato-my  of  the  Human  Eye, 
vol.  1,  chap.  4.)  Others  are  likewise  described  by 
£t  f  ^£  m- del'Acad-  des  Sciences,  1703;  by  Duprr, 
in  Fhd.  Trans.vol.  19;  and  Home,  in  the  same  work 
vol.  81. 

The  only  treatment  which  excrescences  of  the  cor- 
nea admit  of,  is  that  of  removing  them  with  a  scal- 
pel and  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  destroying  them  with 
caustic. 


ABSCESSES  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

When  the  matter  is  collected  between  the  lamellae 
of  the  cornea,  it  first  appears  like  a  small  spot ;  and 
instead  of  resembling  a  speck  in  colour,  it  is  of  the 
yellow  hue  of  common  pus.  As  the  quantity  of  the 
matter  increases,  this  spot  becomes  broader,  and  it 
does  not  alter  its  situation  from  the  position  of  the 
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head.  If  it  be  situated  among  the  exte/nal  layers  of 
the  cornea,  or  immediately  below  the  corneal  conjunc- 
tiva, a  tumour  is  formed  anteriorly,  and  if  touched 
■with  the  point  of  a  probe,  the  contained  fluid  can  be 
fell  fluctuating  within,  or  if  the  eye  be  looked  at  side- 
ways,, an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  cornea  may  be 
readily  perceived. 

When  the  matter  collects  between  the  interior  la- 
melhe,  it  does  not  produce  any  evident  alteration  in  the 
external  form  of  the  cornea ;  but  if  it  be  touched  with 
the  point  of  a  probe,  a  fluctuation  can  be  more  or 
less  distinctly  perceived,  and  the  spot  alters  its  form, 
and  becomes  somewhat  broader. 

Such  collections  of  matter  appear  on  every  part  of 
the  cornea.  Sometimes  they  alter  their  situation  by 
degrees,  and  sink  downwards ;  and  sometimes  they 
change  both  their  situation  and  form.  They  very  sel- 
dom "cover  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the 
cornea.  .    .  _ 

When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  small,  it  is  often 
completely  absorbed  during  the  abatement  of  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms,  and  it  generally  leaves  no  ves- 
tige behind  jt.  In  other  cases,  the  cornea  is  eroded  ex- 
ternally, producing  an  ulcer  and  subsequent  opacity. 
In  some  few  instances,  the  internal  lamellae  of  the  cor- 
nea give  wav,  and  the  matter  escapes  into  the  anterior 
chamber.-  When  an  artificial  opening  is  made,  the 
matter  often  does  not  readily  How  out.;  and  it  is  some- 
times so  tenacious,  and  contained  in  a  cavity  so  irre- 
gular, that  it  neither  escapes  spontaneously,  nor  can  it 
be  evacuated  by  art.  . 

It  is  particularly  to  the  cases  in  which  matter  col- 
lects between  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  that  the  terms 
unguis  and  onyx  are  applied.— (See  Wardrop  s  hssays 
■on  the  Mrrbid  Anatnny  of  the  Human  bye,  vol.  , 
chap.  6.)  According  to  a  late  writer,  these  words 
should  be  restricted  to  what  he  names  "  crescentic  111- 
terlamellar  depositions."-(7Vm>fr.v'.--  Synopsis  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  115  )  Where  the  cornea  is I  af- 
fected with  onyx,  this  gentleman  commends  antiphlo- 
gistic ireatment.-(P.  278.)  And  with  respect  to  a 
large  collection  of  matter  in  the  cornea,  whether  the 
puriforui  onyx  or  central  abscess,  he  observes,  that  it 
reiiuires"a  supporting  constitutional  treatment,  mild 
cathartics,  and  the  application  of  blisters:  calomel 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  cornea  can  seldom  be  punc- 
tured with  advantage." -(P.  280.) 

OPACITIES  Or  THE  CORNEA, 

OnacitY  of  the  cornea  is  one  of  the  worst  conse- 
oueiices  or  obstinate  chronic  ophthalmy.  The  term 
wacit'i  is  used  when  the  loss  of  transparency  extends 
over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  cornea ;  while 
other  cases  of  a  more  limited  kind  are  named  specks 
The  distinction,  as  Beer  observes,  is  chiefly  important 
In  respect  to  the  prognosis-  (J.ehrevon  den  Augenkr. 

b'  Scarpa  distinguishes  the  superficial  and  recent  spe- 
cies of  opacity  from  the  albugo  and  lev  com  a ;  (.see  tfese 
,,nr,l)  which  are  not  in  general  attended  with  inflam- 
mation assume  a  clear  and  pearl  colour,  affect  the  very 
substance  of  tne  cornea,  and  form  a  dense  speck  upon 
this  oat  of  the  eye.   The  nebula,  or  slight  opacity, 
tore  to  be  treated  of,  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
chronic  ophthalmy;  it  allows  the  ins  and  pupil  to  be 
oWned  through  a.  Kind  of  cloudiness,  and  conse- 
™SdoM  not  entirely  bereave  the  patient  of  vision. 
Thermits  him  to  distinguish  objects,  as  it  were 
rfLwh^'mist    The  nebula  is  an  effect  of  protracted 
felted  chronic  ophthalmy.   The  veins  of  the 
or  hi       e"       relaxed  by  the  long  continuance  of  the 
?°T "Sl  wtS preternaturally  turgid  and  pro- 
inflammattmi  b;  one  P  irregular  and 

r'n?  firfi  ai  et  trunks, fthen  in  their  ramifications, 
.     tn°»Vhr   ^  ,  nf  'he  cornea  with  the  sclerotica,  and 
&*S5£  — e  ramifications,  returning 
lastlj  in  ttieii  f  t,    conjunctiva,  spread  over 

from  the  ^ate  Jayer  ™  v  ;'n  ,extreme  relaxation 
SW^W  «unc\iva,  that  these  very  small 

tS^.^^JSnSSff^  begin  to 
When  ft»*«SpJ«8  of  which,  very  soon 
he  perceptiole  . i  the  ui *r  '     j        nuid  is  effused, 

afterward,  a  X*,*  state  of  the  cornea.  The 
which  dims  the  diiPhanou3  ^  resultin„ 

whitish,  ^'^V^^ed  iirtwM,  or  the  kind  or 
fonns  P^ciselj  what  is  'ermeo  tluscxtraVa- 
©pacity  here  to  be  considered. 


nlace  in  the inflammatory  stage  of  violent  acute  0]  h- 
thahn  "eScially  dBrsffron.  Uie  species  o .  o„ 
expressed  by  the  term i»e£< a >  »  J*  »  a  ilcip  ex 
tnivasation  of  coagulating  i)  i|llm  , 
u  ar  texture  of  the  cornea,  or  else  the  opacity,  pro- 
ceeds  irom  an  abscess  between  the  ^™<*^"» 
brane  about  to  end  in  ulceration.  On  the  other  and, 
the  nebula  forms  slowly  upon  the  super/ices  of  the 
cornea,  in  long-protracted  chronic  oplrtha  my;  is  pre- 
ceded first  by  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins  m 
the  conjunctiva,  next  of  those  in  the  delicate  lamina  of 
this  tunic,  continued  over  the  front  of  the  cornea;  and 
finally  it  is  followed  by  an  effusion  of  albuminous 
hmph  in  the  texture  of  this  Hun  lajer,  expanded  over 
the  transparent  part  of  the  eye.  '1  Ins  effusion  never 
elevates  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  pustule  \\  lierever 
the  cornea  is  affected  with  nebula,  the  part  of  the  con- 
junctiva corresponding  to  it  is  constantly  occupied  by 
net- work  of  varicose  veins,  more  knotty  and  prominent 
than  other  vessels  of  the  same  description;  and 
tbou-h  the  cornea  be  clouded  at  more  points  than  one, 
th.-n?  are  distinct  corresponding  fasciculi  of  varicose 
veins  in  the  white  of  the  eye  Scarpa  injected  an  eye 
affected  with  chronic  ophthalmy  and  n<b,<a,jri he 
found  that  the  wax  easily  passed,  bothlnto the  enlarged 
Wins  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  those  of  that  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  cornea  where  the  opacity  existed;  the 
inosculations  all  round  the  margin  of  the  cornea  were 
heautilully  variegated,  without  trespass ;mg  that  line 
winch  bounds  the  sclerotica,  except  on  tha  side  where 
the  cornea  was  affected  with  the  species  of  opacity. 

Mr  Travels  does  not  adopt  precisely  the  same  defi- 
nition of  nebula  as- Scarpa;  for  he  describes  it  as  a 
thickening  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  an  effusion  of  adhe- 
sive matter  between  it  and  the  cornea,  or  iiefireeu  the 
lamella:  of  the  latter,  commonly  the  product  of  acute 
strumous' ophthalmy.-  (Synopsis,  «  e.  p.  1W  . 

According  to  Scarpa,  the  superficial  opacity,  which 
alone  he  calls  nebula,  demands,  from  its  very  origin, 
active  treatment;  for  though  at  first  it  may  on  y  oc- 
cupy a  small  portion  of  the  cornea  when  left  to  itself 
it  advances  towards  the  centre  of  this  memb  ane,  and 
the  ramifications  of  the  dilated  veins  upon  .this  coat 
■rrowing  still  larger,  at  length  convert  the  delicate  con 
tiniHftion  of  the  conjunctiva  upon  the  surfac he 
cornea,  into  a  dense  opaque  membrane,  obstructing 

V1  The"  curative  indication  in  this  disease  is  to  make 
the  varicose  vessels  resume  their  natural  diameters,or 
if  that  be  impracticable,  to  cut  off  all  communication 
between  the  trunk  of  the  most  prominent  varicose 
veins  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  ramifications  coming 
from  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  the  seat  of  the.  opacity. 
The  first  mode  of  treatment  is  executed  by  means  oi 
topical  astringents  and  corroborants,  especially  .latunn 
ophthalmic  ointment,  and  success  attends  it  whin  l  ie 
opacity  is  in  an  early  state,  and  not  extensive.  fM 
when  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  the  most  in- 
fallible  treatment  is  the  excision  of  the  fascicvJvs  oj 
varicose  veins  near  their  ramifications,  that  is,  mar 
the  seat  of  the  opacity.    By  means  of  this  excision, 
the  blood  retarded  in  the  dilated  veins  of  the  cornea  m 
voided ;  the  varicose  veins  of  the  conjunctiva  have  an 
opportunity  to  contract  and  regain  their  tone,  no  longer 
h  tvin"  blood  impelled  into  them ;  and  the  turbid  secre- 
tion effused  in  the  texture  of  the  layer  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva continued  over  the  cornea,  or  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance connecting  these  two  membranes,  becomes  an 
sorbed.    The  celerity  with  which  the  nehula  disap- 
pears after  this  operation  is  surprising,  commonly  in 
twenty-four  hours.   The  extent  to  which  the  excision 
of  the  varicose  Veins  of  the  conjunctiva  must  be  per- 
formed depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  opacity  of,  me 
cornea.   Thus,  should  there  be  only  o.ie  set  of  varicose 
vessels,  corresponding  to  an  opacity  of  moderate  ex- 
tent, it  is  sufficient  to  cut  a  portion  of  them  away. 
Should  there  appear  several  dim  specks  upon  the  cor- 
nea, with  as  many  distinct  sets  of  varicose  vessels,  ar- 
ranged round  upon  the  white  of  the  eye,  the  surgeon 
must  make  a  circular  incision  into  the  conjunctiva, 
near  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  by  which  he  will  cer 
tainly  divide  every  plexus  of  varicoie  vessels,  llutlet 
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It  be  observed,  that  a  simple  incision  through  the  vari- 
cose vessels  is  not  permanently  effectual  in  destroying 
all  direct  communication  between  the  trunks  and  rami- 
fications of  these  vessels  upon  the  cornea,  after  such 
an  incision  made,  for  instance,  with  a  lancet ;  though 
it  be  true  that  a  .separation  of  the  mouths  of  the  di- 
vided vessels  follows  in  opposite  directions,  it  is  no 
less  true,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  afterthe  in-' 
cision,  the  mouths  of  the  same  vessels  approximate 
each  other,  and  inosculate,  so  as  to  resume  their  for- 
mer continuity.  Hence,  to  derive  from  this  operation 
all  possible  advantage,  it  is  essential  to  extirpate  with 
the  knife  a  small  portion  of  the  varicose  plexus-  to- 
gether with  the  adherent  particle  of  the  tunica  con- 
junctiva. 

The  eyelids  are  to  be  separated  from  the  affected  eye 
by  a  skilful  assistant,  who  is.  at  the  same  moment,  to 
support  the  patient's  head  upon  his  breast.  The  sur- 
geon is  then  to  take  hold  of  the  varicose  vessels  with 
a  pair  of  small  forceps,  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea, 
and  to  lift,  them  a  little  up,  which  the  lax  state  of  the 
conjunctiva  renders  easy,;  then,  with  a  pair  of  small 
curved  scissors,  he  is  to  cut  away  the  plexus  of  vari- 
cose vessels,  together  with  a  small  piece  of  the  con- 
junctiva, making  the  wound  of  a  semilunar  form,  and 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  cornea.  If  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary to  operate  upon  more  than  one  plexus  of  vari- 
cose vessels,  situated  at  some  distance  apart,  the  sur- 
geon must  elevate  them  one  after  the  other  with  the 
forceps,  and  remove  them.  But  when  they  are  very 
close  together,  and  occupy  every  side  of  the  eve  he 
must  make.an  uninterrupted  circular  incision  in  the 
conjunctiva,  guiding  it  closely  to  the  margin  of  the  cor- 
nea all  around,  so  as  to  divide  with  the  conjunctiva  all 
the  varicose  vessels. 

wThiS«.bc?I1S  done'  ne  may  alIow  tne  dt  vessels  to 
bleed  freely,  even  promoting  the  hemorrhage  by  fo- 
menting the  eyelids  until  the  blood  discontinues  to 
flow    Scarpa  then  covers  the  eye  with  an  oval  piece 
of  the  emplastrum  saponis  and  a  retentive  bandage 
Tile  eye  ought  not  to  be  opened  till  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  operation,  when,  usually,  the  opacity  of  the 
cornea  will  be  found  completely  dispersed^ and?  du - 
t  i„  thenSUln|  days> the  P^ient  is  to.be  enjoined  to 
keep  the  eye  shu  and  covered  with  a  bit  of  fine  rag 
A  collynumof  milk  and  rose-water,  warm,  may  be  a£ 
&VWrr  three  times  a  day"   I***"  & ^nflammi 
£  /ihV°TnCtlVa  happens'  about  the  second  or 
third  day  after  the  operation,  particularly  in  cases  in 
«  the  incision  is  made  ail  round,  whUe  the  greate? 
part  of  the  sphere  of  the  eye  reddens,  a  whitish  cfrcle 
n  the. place  of  the  incision,  forms  a'line  of  boundary" 
to  the  redness  which  does  not  extend  farther  upon  tte 
cornea.   This  inflammation  ofthe  conjunctiva?  with 
the  a  d  of  internal  antiphlogistic  remedies  and  topTcal 
emollients,  abates  in  a  few  days,  and  then  pus  is  se 
■creted  along  the  track  of  the  incision  inthe  confunT 
tiva.   The  wound  contracts,  and,  growing  smaUer  and 
smaller  soon  cicatrizes.   Bathing  the  ey!  wui warn 
milk  and  rose-water  is  the  only  local  treatment  nece? 
sary  m  this  stage  of  the  complaint 
^^Ul'  not,only  tne  transparency  of  the  cornea  is  re- 
vived, but  also  the  preternatural  laxity  of  the  con  W 
tiva  is  diminished,  or  even  removed.   When  the  con 

trusIVSUtoSentJyaPPearS  y«»owiShandwri„kTed; 
Janin^niT,  ^  astrmSelits  and  corroborants,  and  of 
in  nreven&hT0  °intment>  may  be  highly  beneficial 
wsPseir.^sfi^,reCUrr^Cf  of  the  varicose  state  of  the 

Accord  ?Zh  W"e  Ma-latt*  degli  Oochi,  c.  8.) 
, Tr     S  0  thB  exPerience  of  Dr.  Vetch  Seams'* 

moved,  and  the  goo^  Ed  Vom  ^"li0f,th0Se,  re" 
not  compensate  for  the  irritation  Z„ t  does 
ration.-^  Practical  T^Sj^^  Dy  "le  °pe- 
Eye,  p.  86.)   However,  when  it  i^Jfl  °S  the 

advises  this  practice  onl7  fo^advancedCt'Vhat  ^ 
ticularly  recommends  topical  Mta?n£nffird  P"" 
recent  stages  of  the  disease,  he ineariv  »l,  he  ■m£re 
Vetch,  as  far  as  this  point  is  concerned g  Z  ^ 
account  of  the  disease  and  its  SSnen?  ^  8 
perfect  by  the  omission  of  any  notice *o7  the  oonnl  T 
frequently  existing  between  e^city  on the  cornea ana 
*  ™gh,  scabrous,  granulated  state  of  the  linui|  o'f  the 
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eyelids.   Yet,  perhaps,  Scarpa  was  not  to  be  expected 
to  treat  of  this  combination  in  his  chapter  on  nebula 
because  his  definition  of  this  superficial  opacity  will 
not  altogether  suit  the  affection  of  the  same  membrane 
referred  to  in  the  following  observations.    It  is  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Vetch,  that  after  the  complete  cessation 
of  conjunctival  ophthalmia,  as  far  as  regards  that  por 
tion  of  the  membrane  which  covers  the  eye,  the  villous 
elongation  of  the  vessels  of  the  lining  of  the  eyelids, 
instead  of  recovering  their  natural  state,  acquire  a 
farther  increase  of  size,  so  as  to  produce  a  rough,  sca- 
brous, or  granulated  surface,  with  a  secretion  ofpuri- 
form  matter.   The  irritation  of  this  utiequal  surface 
gradually  induces  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  sclerotic 
vessels,  and,  consequently,  a  greater  flow  of  blood  to- 
wards the  cornea :  the  superficial  vessels  become  va- 
ricose; the  conjunctiva  assumes  a  dusky  and  loaded 
appearance ;  and  the  cornea  becomes  opaque,  not  par- 
tially, but  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  its  structure. 
This  affection,  says  Dr.  Vetch,  is  essentially  different 
from  those  nebulous  or  partial  opacities  which  take 
place  in  primary  sclerotic  inflammation,  and  which 
consist  in  slight  extravasations,  accompanied  by  in- 
tolerance of  light,  and  in  which  any  affection  of  the  pal- 
pebral linings  is  a  secondary  instead  of  a  primary  cir- 
cumstance.  The  cornea  is  of  the  green  colour  pre- 
sented by  a  broken  gun-flint ;  and  while  it  is  sufficiently 
diaphanous  to  permit  the  perception  of  light,  it  is  yet 
too  opaque  to  allow  the  patient  to  discern  external  ob- 
jects, except  by  their  shades.   Nor  can  the  colour  of 
the  ins  and  limits  of  jfhe  pupil  be  seen.   Dr.  Vetch  also 
describes  the  conjunctiva  as  being  sometimes  so  much 
relaxed,  and  its  vessels  so  generally  loaded,  as  to  give 
it  a  dusky  appearance  similar  to  that  of  the  cornea - 
and,  in  other  instances,  without  much  alteration  of  its' 
thickness  or  transparency,  it  is  said  to  lose  for  a  con- 
siderable extent  its  close  attachment  to  the  subjacent 
amina  of  the  cornea.   Along  with  the  opaque  state  of 
the  cornea,  there  is  more  generally  an  enlargement  of 
ndividual  vessels,  which  penetrate  almost  to  its  cen- 
!^rCref  \aS  they  Come  outwards,  and  terminate  in 
I  fv„  Vh\rht  I""  t0  ,he  duPlicature  of  the  conjunc 
I  tiva.   Dr.  Vetch  represents  this  disease  of  the  pal 
Fw*  88  TnslstH,g  at  nrst  in  a  wSMy  Pilous  state  of 
their  membranous  lining.   This  state,  if  not  rectified 
teTh  treatment'  giyes  birth  to  granulations,  which 
in  time  become  more  deeply  sulcated,  hard,  or  wart* 

v^ST med  by.  a,J  00zi"S  of  Purulent  matter.  -  Dr 
Vetch  has  explained,  that  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery 
excision,  and  friction,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  disl 
eased  state  of  the  eyelids,  may  be  traced  back  to  Hip 
pocrates,  who  prefers  escharotics.  Dr.  Vetch  ascribes 
their  first  employment  in  these  cases  to  St  Ives  Mr 
Saunders  he  observes,  took  an  early  and  a  just  view 
of  the  relations  existing  between  the  diseased  conditions 
of  the  palpebral  linings,  and  the  opaque  state  of  tht 
cornea  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  cure  of 
the  latter  by  the  removal  of  the  former.  In  short  Dr 
Vetch  admits,  that  in  the  case  which  more  especially 
formed  the  claim  of  Mr, Saunders  to  the  discoWof 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  practice  of  excision°was 
attended  with  complete  success.  Dr.  Vetch  cZends 
however  that  this  method  is  for  themMp  rt  nat 
quate  to  the  cure  of  the  disease;  and  that  there  are 
very  few  cases,  in  which  the  more  certain  and  consls- 
face  bPv0esecha?nfigradr!ly  repreSSin«  the  diseased  sul- 
comnletf  t f  1  Substances  wi"  «ot  produce  a  more 
complete  and  permanent  cure.  After  si  vine  a  fai- 
tnal  foagreat  variety  of  escharotics  made  mo  o  n t- 

Sr  Vetch'f&i10^6  inside  oftne  «PPer  eyeM, 
rnH,  c,,h  /  nd  the  dlrect  application  of  the  escha- 
thZ  fiances  themselves  was  preferable.  When 
mU^h  ^ased  action  of  the  vessels  of  the 
sclerotic  coat,  Dr.  Vetch  recommends  the  use  of  escha- 
rotics to  be  preceded  by  cupping  the  temples;  or,  when 
mere  is  any  risk  of  a  slough,  the  application  of  a  leech 
to  the  inside  of  the  lower  eyelid.  Whatever  will  bring 
on  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  a  low  regimen  observed. 

The  escharotics  preferred  by  Dr.  Vetch,  are  the  sul 
phate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silver,  scrapedin  the  form  of 
apenciland  fixed  in  a  portcrayon.  In  this  way,  Dr.  Vetch 
says,  they  should  be  applied,  not,  as  some  have  con- 
ceived, with  the  view  of  producing  a  slough  over  the 
whole  surface,  but  with  great  delicacy,  and  in  so  manv 
points  only  as  will  produce  a  gradual  change  in  the  condi 
tion  and  disposition  of  the  part.   As  long  as  there  is  any 
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secretion  of  pus,  the  above  application  may  be  mate- 
rially assisted  by  the  daily  use  of  the  undiluted  liquor 
plumbi  acetatis.  When  the  disease  resists  these  reme- 
dies, and  its  surface  is  hard  and  warty,  Dr.  Vetch  ap- 
plies to  the  everted  surface  powder  of  verdigris  or  burnt 
alum,  finely  levigated ;  or  even  lightly  touches  the  dis- 
eased surface  with  the  kali  purum.  In  employing 
these  remedies,  he  enjoins  confining  their  operation  to 
the  point  of  contact,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  hurting 
the  eye.  Hence,  they  are  to  be  applied  in  very  mjivute 
quantities  with  a  fine  camel's  hair  pencil,  and  to  be 
washed  off  with  an  elastic  gum  syringe,  before  tne 
eyelid  is  returned.  Of  the  employment  of  astringent 
collyria  in  conjunction  with  escharotics,  Dr.  Vetcii  dis- 
approves -(See  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eve  v  67,  <S-c.)  With  respect  to  the  treatment  by 
excision,  as  first  practised  by  Mr,  Saunders  with  scis- 
sors, and  afterward  by  Sir  W.  Adams  with  a  knife, 
the  principle  of  cure  does  not  appear  to  me  different 
from  that  aimed  at  with  escharotics,  unless  these  latter 
be  supposed  not  always  to  destroy,  but  sometimes  to 
cause  an  absorption  of  the  fungous  granulations.  At 
present,  the  last  method  is  considered  most  effectual, 
and  during  the  operation  the  eyelids  should  be  everted 
over  a  probe.  _,  „, 

For  the  form  of  disease  termed  by  Mr.  Travers 
"  strumous  nebula,  with  vessels  overshooting  the  cor- 
nea," this  gentleman  recommends  ptyalism.  He  says, 
that "  the  hydrargyrus  cum  creta  or  oxymunate,  in 
small  but  frequent  doses,  will  sometimes  succeed  bet- 
ter in  this  case,  than  the  other  forms  of  mercury,  and 
the  combination  of  calomel  with  antimony,  better  than 
that  with  opium."  When  the  internal  exhibition  of 
mercury  either  disorders  the  bowels  or  has  no  effect 
on  the  constitution,  frictions  are  to  be  preferred.— (Sy- 
nopsis of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  282.)  In  the  par- 
ticular form  of  opacity,  to  which  he  alludes,  he  disap- 
proves of  dividing  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  be- 
fore the  inflammation  has  declined— (P.  285.) 

From  some  observations  published  by  Mr.  Wardrop, 
it  would  appear,  that  certain  opacities  of  the  cornea  are 
produced  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  contents 
of  the  eyeball,  and  not  by  the  deposition  of  an  albu- 
minous fluid  in  the  texture  of  the  cornea,  as  takes 
place  in  the  common  speck.  He  considers  this  fact 
proved,  by  cases  in  which  the  cornea  regained  its 
transparency  the  instant  the  aqueous  humour  was 
evacuated.  Some  cases  are  detailed  by  this  gentleman, 
with  the  view  of  recommending  the  practice  of  punc- 
turing the  cornea,  and  discharging  the  aqueous  humour, 
for  the  relief  of  the  kind  of  opacity  to  which  we  have 
here  alluded.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Traris.  vol.  4,  p.  180,  4-c.) 

For  other  opacities  of  the  cornea,  refer  to  Albugo, 
Leucoma,  and  Staphyloma. 


ULCERS  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

An  ulcer  is  a  common  consequence  of  the  bursting 
of  a  small  abscess,  which  not  unfrequently  forms  be- 
neath the  delicate  layer  of  the  conjunctiva  continued 
over  the  cornea,  or  in  the  very  substance  of  the  cornea 
itself,  after  violent  ophthalmy.  At  other  times,  the 
ulcer  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  corroding  matter,  or 
sharp  pointed  bodies  insinuated  into  the  eyes,  such  as 
quicklime,  pieces  of  glass  or  iron,  thorns,  &c.  As  Dr. 
Vetch  has  observed,  ulceration  of  the  cornea  is  a  very 
frequent  consequence  of  purulent  ophthalmy.  The 
little  abscess  of  the  cornea  is  attended  with  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  severe  acute  ophthalmy ;  especially 
with  a  troublesome  sensation  of  tension  in  the  eye, 
eyebrow,  and  nape  of  the  neck;  with  ardent  heat;  co- 
pious secretion  of  tears;  aversion  to  light;  intense  red- 
ness of  the  conjunctiva,  particularly  near  the  point  of 
suppuration.  The  inflammatory  pustule,  compared 
with  similar  ones  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  is 
slow  in  bursting  after  matter  is  formed.  Scarpa  deems 
it  improper,  however,  to  puncture  the  small  abscess ; 
for  though  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  being  per- 
fectly maturated,  the  matter  contained  in  it  is  so  tena- 
cious and  adherent  to  the  substance  or  the  cornea,  that 
not  a  particle  issued  out  of  the  artificial  aperture,  and 
the  wound  exasperates  the  disease,  increases  the  opa- 
city of  the  cornea,  and  often  occasions  another  small 
abscess  to  form  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first,  Jtadeed,  if 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Travers  Be  correct,  "the  ulcer 
of  the  cornea  begins  not  in  abscess,  but  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed deposjte  of  lymph,  or  in  pure  ulcerative  ab- 
sorption without  itxssX— ^Synopsis  ty       Diseases,  of 


the  Eve  p.  106.)  And  Dr.  Vetch  takes  notice,  that  the 
observa  ion  wi  h  respect  to  fluid  matter  never  forming 
in  the  cornea  he  invariably  found  tnie  m  several 
cases,  where  the  whole  of  the  eyeball  had  been  de 
stroyed  by  inflammation.-^™^*  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  52.)  This  author  differs  from 
Scarpa,  however,  respecting  the  question  of  opening 
rmsiules  or  abscesses  of  the  cornea;  for  he  remarks, 
that  whenever  the  matter  or  slough  isf  removed,  the 
ulcer,  however  deep  and  extensive,  will  fill  up  with- 
out leucoma  being  the  consequence.  By  a.  little  ad- 
dress, he  says,  it  may  in  most  instances  be  removed 
in  a  mass  upon  the  point  of  a  lancet  or  coUching- 
needle— (Op.  cit.  p.  50.)  This  remark  applies  both  to 
cases  where  lymph  or  tenacious  matter  more  or  less 
protrudes,  and  to  instances  in  which  it  is  quite  con- 
fined between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea.  Scarpa 
thinks  that  the  safest  plan  is  to  temporize,  until  the 
pustule  spontaneously  bursts,  promoting  it  by  means 
of  frequent  fomentations,  batliing  the  eye  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  applying  emollient  poultices. 
The  spontaneous  bursting  of  the  little  abscess  is 
usually  denoted  by  a  sudden  increase  of  all  the  symp- 
toms of  ophthalmy;  particularly  by  an  intolerable 
burning  pain  at  the  point  of  the  cornea,  where  the  ab- 
scess first  began,  greatly  increased  by  motion  of  the 
eye  or  eyelid.  The  event  is  confirmed  by  ocular  in- 
spection, and  at  the  spot  where  the  white  pustule  ex- 
isted a  cavity  appears,  as  may  best  be'seen  when  the 
eye  is  viewed  in  the  profile.  Extraneous  bodies  in  the 
eye,  which  have  simply  divided  a  part  of  the  cornea, 
or  lodged  in  it,  when  soon  extracted  do  not  in  general 
cause  ulceration,  as  the  injured  part  heals  by  the  first 
intention.  Those  which  destroy  or  burn  the  surface 
of  this  membrane,  or  which,  when  lodged,  are  not  soon 
extracted,  excite  acute  ophthalmy.  suppuration  at  the 
injured  part,  and  at  length  ulceration. 

As  Dr.  Vetch  has  observed,  the  appearance  of  ulcer- 
ation varies  according  to  the  degree  of  apbstemation, 
or  tendency  towards  it  in  the  surrounding  comea; 
when  this  part  is  clear,  the  case  is  doing  well,  but 
when  opacity  comes  on,  the  ulcer  is  increasing.  The 
soft  middle  lamina,  he  says,  is  destroyed  with  great 
rapidity  when  the  inflammation  is  violent,  but  as  soon 
as  the  ulcer  reaches  the  internal  coat,  it  often  proceeds 
no  farther.— {Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
p.  52.) 

The  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  as  Scarpa  remarks,  has  this 
in  common  with  all  solutions  of  continuity  in  the  skin, 
where  this  is  delicate,  tense,  and  endowed  with  exqui- 
site sensibilitv,  that  at  its  first  appearance,  it  is  of  a 
pale  ash  colour;  has  its  edges  high  and  irregular; 
creates  sharp  pain  ;  discharges,  instead  of  pus,  anaend 
serum,  and  tends  to  spread  widely  and  deeply.  Such 
is  the  precise  character  of  ulcers  upon  the  cornea,  and 
such  is  the  nature  of  those  upon  the  nipples  of  the 
mammae,  the  glans  penis,  lips,  apex  of  the  tongue,  tno 
tarsi,  the  entrance  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus ; 
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nostrils,  &c.    Ulcers  of  this  description,  neglected  or 
ill-treated,  speedily  enlarge,  make  their  way  deeply,  and 
destroy  the  parts  in  which  they  are  situated.   If  they 
spread  superficially  upon  the  comea,  the  transparency 
of  this  membrane  is  destroyed ;  if  they  proceed  deeply 
and  penetrate  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  this  fluid  escapes,  and  a  fistula  of  the  cornoa 
may  ensue ;'  and  if  it  should  form  a  larger  opening  in 
it,  besides  the  exit  of  the  aqueous  humour  it  occasions 
another  more  grievous  malady  than  the  ulcer  itself, 
namely,  a  prolapsus  of  a  portion  of  the  iris ;  an  escape 
of  the  crystalline  lens  and  vitreous  humour;  in  short, 
a  total  destruction  of  the  whole  organ  of  sight.   It  i» 
therefore  of  the  highest'  importance,  as  soon  as  an  ulcer 
appears  upon  the  cornea,  to  impede  its  growing  larger 
as  much  as  the  nature  of  it  will  permit ;  the  morbid 
process  should  be  converted  into  a  healing  one,  and 
the  surgeon  must  exert  his  skill  with  more  attention, 
the  more  e  xtensively  and  deeply  the  ulceration  has 
proceeded.   According  to  Scarpa,  the  cicatrix  of  a 
larger  ulcer  impairs  the  texture  of  the  cornea  so  much, 
that  the  injury  is  irreparable.   Vet  Dr.  Vetch  assures 
us,  that  when  a  slough  covers  an  ulcer  of  considerable 
extent,  and  is  taken  off  with  great  caution,  ftoas  not  to 
wound  the  inner  tunic  of  the  cornea;  or  when  it  can- 
not be  removed,  if  it  be  slightly  scarified  and  'divided, 
the  cornea  may  recover  its  transparency  after  two 
thirds  ofithavebeen  in  this  state—  {Practical  Treatise 
on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  51.) 
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They  who  inculcate  that  no  external  application  can 
Be  adopted  with  benefit  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  be- 
fore the  acute  ophthalmy  has  been  subdued,  or  at  least 
diminished,  are,  in  Scarpa's  opinion,  deceived.  Expe- 
rience teaches  that  local  remedies  ought,  in  the  very 
first  instance,  to  bp  applied  to  the  ulcer ;  such  as  are  ap- 
propriate to  lessen  the  increased  morbid  irritability  and 
stop  the  destructive  process  going  on :  afterward  such 
means  should  be  taken  as  will  cure  the  ophthalmy  if  it 
does  not  subside  gradually,  as  the  ulcer  heals.  It  is  a 
fact,  confirmed  by  repeated  observation,  that  it  is  the 
ulcer  which  keeps  up  the  ophthhalmy ,  not  the  ophthalmy 
the  ulcer.  The  case,  however,  is  to  be  excepted  in 
which  the  ulcer  makes  its  appearance  in  the  height  of 
a  severe  ophthalmy.  Here  the  first  indication  is  to 
abate  inflammation  before  attempting  to  heal  the  sore. 

It  is  true,  that  when  the  little  abscess  of  the  cornea 
Breaks,  the  symptoms  of  acute  ophthalmy  are  aggra- 
vated; the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  increased,  as 
.  well  as  the  turgid  state  of  its  vessels ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  it  happens  from  no  other  cause  than  an 
increased  inflammation  in  the  part,  in  consequence  of 
the  augmented  sensibility  in  the  ulcerated  spot  of  the 
cornea.  As  soon  as  this  increase  of  sensibility  in  the 
ulcer  of  the  cornea  ceases  or  abates  in  violence,  the 
ophthalmy  retreats  with  equal  speed ;  and  finally,  when 
the  ulcer  heals,uthe  inflammation  disappears  gradually 
or,  at  most,  requires  only  the  use  of  an  astringent  and 
corroborant  collyrium  for  a  few  days.  Analogous  exam- 
ples every  day  occur  in  practice,  in  ulcers  of  other  parts 
besides  the  cornea ;  particularly  in  little  foul  ulcers 
on  the  inside  of  the  lips,  on  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  on 
the  nipples,  on  the  glans  penis,  which,  as  was  described 
above,  at  their  first  appearance  assume  an  ash-coloured 
surface,  excite  inflammation  of  the  part  in  which  they 
are  seated,  and  cause  a  very  troublesome  itching  and 
ardent  heat  in  the  part  affected.  To  subdue  this  in- 
flammation we  do  nothing  more,  and  the  vulgar  do  the 
same,  than  repel  the  excessive  irritability  in  these 
ulcers,  and  convert  the  ulcerative  process  into  cicatri- 
zation :  this  done,  the  surrounding  inflammation  imme- 
diately disappears  of  itself. 

Such  speedy  and  good  effects  may  be  obtained  by 
caustic.  It  immediately  destroys  the  naked  extremi- 
ties of  "the  nerves  in  the  ulcerated  part,  and  soon  re- 
moves the  diseased  irritability  in  the  part  affected  ■  it 
converts  the  ash-coloured  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and  the 
serous  discharge  upon  it,  into  an  eschar  and  scab 
which,  as  a  kind  of  epidermis,  moderate  the  contact  of 
the  neighbouring  parts  upon  the  ulcer,  and  at  lenoth 
convert  the  process  of  ulceration  into  that  of  granula- 
tion and  cicatrization. 

For  cauterizing  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  the  caustic 
to  which  Scarpa  gives  the  preference  is  the  argentum 
mtratum.  It  must  be  scraped  to  a  point,  like  a  crayon 
pencil,  and  the  eyelids  being  opened  perfectly,  and  the 
upper  eyelid  suspended,  by  means  of  Pellier's  elevator 
the  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  to  be  touched  with  the  apex 
sufficiently  to  form  an  eschar.  Should  any  of  the  caus- 
il        0lv!  111  tne  tears'  the       ""'"St  be  copiously 

SMTifh  Warm  milk-  At  the  instant  tno  cystic  * 
applied,  (he  patient  complains  of  a  most  acute  pain- 
but  this  aggravation  is  amply  compensated  by  the  ease 
experienced  a  few  minutes  after  the  operation  &he 
burning  heat  in  the  eye  ceases,  as  it  were  by  a  charnv 

Pa!neyth?flUxy or  1S  beCOmf  C^me  of  motion 

of  the  con^cl^^8  a"d  lhe  of  Pe  vessels 

01  me  conjunctiva  decrease  :  the  patient  can  boar  a 

,Z  whlf'^enJ°y8  reP°se.   These  advantages 
last  while  the  eschar  adheres  to  the  cornea  g 

endo/  woX":  onr  forays  aft"'  ^ 

especially  the  smarting  and  burning  pain  at  the  ulcer 
ated  part  of  the  cornea;  the  effusion  of  tears   the  re 

thatf  before  At  their  *SS?g  utgeTn^out 
delay,  must  renew'the  application  of  the  arge'nTum  nf 
*  latum,  making  a  good  eschar,  as  at  first  it,  I  , 
surface  of  the  ulcer,  which  ^MjJ^&SK 
by  perfect  ease  in  the  eye.  The  application  of  til 
caustic  is,  if  required,  to  be  repeated  a  third  time  •  thai 
-s,  it,  upon  the  separation  of  the  eschar,  the  extrlrnl 
irritability  in  the  ulcer  is  not  exhausted,  and  its  nrn- 
vrotWc  mischief  checked.  When  the  case  goes  on 
Ojvourabl} ,  ,t  is  a  constant  phenomenon  in  the  cure 
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of  this  disease,  that  at  every  separation  of  the  eschar 
the  diseased  sensibility  of  the  eye  is  decreased  ■  the' 
ulcer  also,  abandoning  its  pale  ash-co!our,  assumes  a 
delicate,  fleshy  tint,  a  certain  sign  that  the  destructive 
process  which  prevailed  is  turned  into  a  healing  one 
The  turgid  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  and 
the  degree  of  ophthalmy,  disappear  in  proportion  as  the 
ulcer  draws  near  to  a  cure.   At  this  epoch,  when  the 
formation  of  granulations  has  begun,  the  surgeon 
would  act  very  wrongly  were  he  to  continue  the  use 
of  the  argentum  nitratum;  it  would  now  reproduce 
pain,  effusion  of  tears,  and  inflammation  of  the  eye  • 
and  the  ulcer  would  take  on  that  foul,  ash-coloured 
aspect,  with  swelled  and  irregular  edges,  which  it  had 
in  the  beginning.   Platner  has  noticed  this  fact.  Ne- 
cesse  est,  ut  hoc  temperata  manu,  nec  crebrius  fiat,  he 
nova  infiemmatio,  novaque  lachrymatio  hie  acrioribus 
conntetur,-  -{Inst..  Chirurg.  «314.)   As  soon  as  ease  is 
left  in  the  eye,  and  granulations  begin  to  rise,  whether 
after  the  first,  second,  or  third  application  of  the  caus- 
tic, the  surgeon  must  refrain  from  the  use  of  every 
strong  caustic,  and  use  only  the  following  collyrium  : 
Vc.  Zinci  sulphatis  gr.  iv.  Aq.  rosas,  ?iv.  Mucil.  sem. 
cydon  mali  I  ss.  M.    This  is  to  be  used  every  two 
hours,  the  eye  in  the  intervals  being  defended  from  the 
air  and  light  by  means  of  a  gentle  compress  and  retentive 
bandage.   When,  besides  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  a 
slight  relaxation  of  the  conjunctiva  remains,  Janin's 
ointment,  towards  the  end  of  the  treatment,  introduced 
between  the  eye  and  eyelids,  morning-  and  evening 
proved  serviceable.   It  must  be  adapted  in  strength 
and  quantity  to  the  particular  sensibility  of  the  pa- 
tient. J  * 

To  cure  those  superficial  excoriations  of  the  cornea 
which  make  no  excavation  in  the  substance  of  this 
membrane,  and  which,  in  reality,  are  only  a  detach- 
ment of  the  cuticle,  covering  the  layer  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva continued  over  the  .cornea,  the  use  of  caustic  is 
not  requisite.  The  same  collyrium,  combined  with  mu- 
cilage, is  sufficient.  The  symptoms  which  accompany 
these  slight  excoriations  or  detachments  of  the  cuticle  ' 
are  unimportant,  and  when  the  patient  takes  care  to 
bathe  his  eye  every  two  or  three  hours  with  the  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  to  avoid  too  much  light 
and  exposure  to  the  air,  they  soon  get  well 

According  to  Dr.  Vetch,  when  the  ulcerative  process 
is  likely  to  destroy  the  membrane  which  lines  the  cor- 
nea, it  can  only  be  checked  by  measures  calculated  to 
subdue  the  inflammation  upon  which  it  depends  "As 
long,  therefore,  as  there  is  an  appearance  of  activity  in 
the  disease,  or  recurrence  ef  pain,  local  blood-letting 
by  cupping  or  leeches  must  be  steadily  adhered  to 
The  indication  of  the  ulcer  healing  is  easily  seen  iii 
the  diminished  activity  of  the  inflammation,  relief  from 
pain,  and  the  clean  aspect  of  the  ulcerated  part  The 
injection  of  vegetable,  tepid,  astringent  infusions  may 
be  used,  or  milk  and  water  only.  When  called  upon 
m  extreme  cases,  where  the  immediate  perforation  of 
the  inner  membrane  is  threatened,  we  may,  with  great 
propriety,  resort  to  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  cor- 
nea at  a  place  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  ulcer 
Next  in  importance  to  a  diminution  of  the  action  on 
which  the  ulcer  depends,  is  the  removal  by  scarification 
ot  any  slough  thrown  out  from  its  surface,  or  imbedr 
ded  m  the  adjoining  part  of  the  cornea.  Sometimes, 
but  always  subordinate  to  these  indications,  we  may 
add  some  topical  applications  to  the  ulcer;  a  solution 
ot  nitrate  of  silver,  the  infusion  of  tobacco  or  calomel 
in  Ppwder,  applied  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil."— (Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  57.)  In  inci- 
pient protrusions  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  come* 
this  author  decidedly  condemns  the  use  of  t';e  argen' 

"™  Zin«  $  ethfree  manner  proposed  b?  Sca^ ! 

envfTf "fh,  ^       tlle  caUst,c  touches  by  accident  the 
edge  of  the  ulcer,  or  any  part  but  the  apex  of  the  pro- 
jecting vesicle  ,t  will  often  produce  much  mischief 
lk™far  ?f  ^cers  of  the  cornea,  and  the  best  me- 
thod of  curing  them  in  ordinary  cases.  However 
sometimes,  says  Scarpa,  in  consequence  of  ill-treat- 
ment, the  nicer,  already  very  extensive,  assumes  the 
torm  ot  a  fungous  excrescence  upon  the  cornea  aD- 
pearing  to  derive  its  nourishment  from  a  band  Af 
blood-vessels  of  the  conjunctiva;  and  on  this  account 
it  occasions,  not  unfrequently,  a  serious  mistakp  « 
being  taken  for  a  real  pterygium.    Left  to  itself  ^ 
tteated  with  slight  astringents,  it  produces,  in  wniWi 
a  loss  of  the  whole  eye.    It  requires  the  speedy  atop' 
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tion  of  some  active  and  efficacious  plan  to  destroy  all 
the  fungus  upon  the  cornea,  to  annihilate  the  vessels 
■of  the  conjunctiva  tending  to  it,  and  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  ulceration.  This  consists  first  in  cutting  away 
the  fungus  with  a  pair  of  small  scissors  to  a  level  with 
the  cornea,  continuing  the  incision  far  enough  upon  the 
f  onjunctiva  to  remove  with  the  excrescence  that  strihg 
of  blood-vessels  from  which  it  seems  to  derive  its  sup- 
ply. Having  effected  this,  and  allowed  the  blood  to  flow 
freely,  Scarpa  applies  the  argentum  nitratum  to  all  the 
space  of  the  cornea  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
seat  of  the  fungus,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  eschar ; 
and  if,  upon  its  separation,  the  whole  morbid  surface 
should  no't  be  destroyed,  he  repeats  the  caustic  until 
the  ulcerative  process  changes  into  a  healing  one.  To 
execute  oommodiously  such  a  full  application  of  the 
caustic,  it  is  not  in  general  enough  to  have  the  upper 
eyelid  raised  by  an  assistant,  and  the  lower  one  de- 
pressed ;  it  is  also  farther  requisite,  that  the  operator 
should  evert  the  upper  eyelid  completely,  and  keep  it 
so,  while  a  deep  eschar  is  made  with  the  caustic. 

The  action  of  the  caustic  cannot  always  be  calculated 
with  precision,  and  therefore  a  portion  of  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  cornea  may  be  destroyed  with  the 
fungus,  which  never  fails  to  be  followed  by  a  prolapsus 
of  the  part  of  the  iris  through  the  aperture  made  in  the 
cornea.  This  accident  may  seem  grievous,  yet  it  is  not 
irreparable,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  article  Iris,  Pro- 
lapsus of;  and  when  the  surgeon  can  produce  a  firm 
cicatrix  at  the  point  where  the  excrescence  was  situ- 
ated, which  prevents  a  reproduction  of  the  fungus  and 
a  total  destruction  of  the  eye,  h«  has  fulfilled  the  indi- 
cations required.— (Scarpa,  sulle  Malattie  degh  Occlu.) 

In  a  late  publication,  two  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea 
are  recorded,  which  were  benefited  by  Mr.  Wardrop  s 
operation  of  puncturing  the  cornea  and  discharging  the 
aqueous  humour.  In  the  first  example,  there  was  an 
ulcer  on  the  central  part  of  the  cornea,  and  a  cluster 
<>f  blood-vessels  passing  towards  it.  The  whole  eye- 
Dall  was  also  much  inflamed.  The  puncture  was  made 
at  the  place  where  the  vessels  passed.  The  patient's 
severe  headache  was  relieved,  and  under  the  use  of  fo- 
mentations and  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  all  the 
other  symptoms  rapidly  subsided.  In  the  second  case, 
there  were  two  or  three  erosions,  with  a  good  deal  of 
muddiness  of  the  cornea,  headache,  &c.  The  obscu- 
rity of  this  membrane  instantly  disappeared,  and  the 
■headache  subsided,  upon  the  aqueous  humour  being  dis- 
charged. With  the  help  of  bleeding  and  fomentations, 
the  symptoms  abated,  the  ulcer  healed  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  eye  recovered.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4, 

?  ^superficial  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  attended  with 
much  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  Mr.  Travers 
recommends  opium,  combined  so  as  to  operate  upon 
the  skin  and  keeping  the  bowels  well  open.  Here  he 
differs  from  Scarpa,  in  specifying  the  use  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  as  the  best  local  treatment.  Warm  fomenta- 
tions he  says,  aflbrd  temporary  relief;  and  when  the 
inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  is  intense,  he  advises  the 
exhibition  of  mercury. -(Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of 

ttWhh  regard  \o  the  treatment  of  indolent  and  deep 
slouching  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  Mr.  Travers  praises,  in 
addition  to  the  employment  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
occasional  use  of  leeches,  and  the  administration  of 
tonics  and  sedatives.  •  .  , 

The  same  author  has  also  noticed  chronic  interstitial 
ulcers  where  the  cornea  is  transparent, "  but  indented 
hke  a  bonce,  when  stuck  upon  a  marble  hearth,  or  pit- 
■I? 'affording  as  the  ulcers  are  diffused  or  circum- 
~°»«<  are  Raid  to  succeed  acute  lnflamma- 
scribed.  fcuv -  '  ~  of  blood  have  been  lost, 
.-^69  *S  'n  eMdren  imperfectly  nou- 
and  to  «ecuro^s  who  are  very  debilitated.  With  the 
rished,  or  in  adu Us  who  a  ^  ^  stimttlantSi 
aid  of  good  diet,  tomes,  aiiu  (.oUyriuni)  tney  become 
like  vinum l  opu,  0 w  ncement  of  the  adhesive 
hazy,  which  denotes  ui  . 
inflammation."  (Op.cu.p- 

•  OSSIFICATION.  Of  THE  CORNEA. 

„    =»pti  onlv  one  instance  of  ossifica- 
Mr.  Wardrop  has  seen  .0  j  ^  tlie.whole  eye  was 
tion  of  the  corneas  awn"         ahad  become  opaque, 
changed  in  ,ts  form, »£™  e  of  bone>  We,ghmg 

r>n  macerating  the  lattery    r        h  a  3m00th  sur. 


bone  was  also  found  between  the  choroid  coat  and 

"The  same  gentleman  informs  us,  that  Walter  had. 
in  his  museum,  a  piece  of  cornea,  taken  from  a  maa 
sixty  years  of  age,  containing  a  bony  mass,  which  was 
three  lines  long?  two  broad,  and  weighed  two  grains. 

In  Mr  Wardrop's  publication  there  is  also  recorded 
a  curious  case,  in  which  a  portion  of  bone  was  formed, 
either  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  or  immediately  bo- 
hind  it,  and  which  was  extracted  from  the  eye  by  Mr.  An^ 
derson,  surgeon  at  Inverary .  The  patient  was  a  woman 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  and  the  formation  of  the  bony 
substance,  which  was  about  half  as  large  as  a  six- 
pence, is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  fall  against 
the  root  of  a  tree,  fifteen  years  before  the  operation,  by 
which  accident  the  eye  was  struck,  though  not  cut.— 
(See  Wardrop's  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Eye,  vol.  1,  chap.  10.) 


5n  macerating  the  lauerpa^   ^  ^  &  h 
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ALTERATION  IN  THE  FORM  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

This  is  the  last  subject  which  I  shall  take  notice  of 
in  the  present  article.  It  is  well  known  that  the  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea  varies  in  different  persons,  and  in 
the  same  individual  at  different  periods  of  life,  this  part 
of  the  eye  being  naturally  most  convex  in  young  sub- 
jects. It  appears  also  from  the  experiments  of  the 
late  Mr.  Karrisden,  and  those  of  Sir  E.  Home,  that  the 
sphericity  of  the  cornea  is  altered  according  to  the  dis- 
tance at  which  objects  are  viewed- 

Sometimes  the  cornea  projects  or  collapses  so  consi- 
derably, without  its  transparency  being  affected,  that 
sight  is  much  impaired  or  quite  destroyed.  The  first 
case  has  been  called  by  some  authors  the  Staphyloma 
pellucidum;  the  second,  Rhytidosis. 

Leveille,  the  French  translator  of  Scarpa's  book  on 
the  diseases  of  the  eye,  has  described  a  case  in  which 
the  cornea  of  both  eyes  became  of  a  conical  form.  Mr. 
Wardrop  met  with  two  examples  of  a  similar  disease; 
but  only  one  eye  was  affected  in  each  of  them.  In  both 
cases,  the  conical  figure  of  the  cornea  was  very  remark- 
able, and  the  apex  in  the  cone  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
cornea.  When  the  eye  was  viewed  laterally,  the  apex 
resembled  a  piece  of  solid  crystal ;  and  when  looked  at 
directly  opposite,  it  had  a  transparent  sparkling  appear- 
ance, which  prevented  the  pupil  and  iris  from  being 
distinctly  seen.  • 

One  of  these  cases  occurred  in  a  lady  upwards  01 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  changes  produced  in  her 
vision  were  very  remarkable,.  At  the  distance  of  an 
inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  she  could  plainly  distin- 
guish small  objects  when  held  towards  the  temporal 
angle  of  the  eye,  although  it  required  considerable  ex- 
ertion ;  but  the  sphere  of  vision  was  very  limited. 

On  looking  through  a  small  hole  in  a  card,  she  could 
distinguish  objects  held  very  close  to  the  eye,  and  could 
even  read  a  book. 

At  any  distance  greater  than  two  inches,  vision  was 
very  indistinct ;  and  at  a  few  feet  she  could  neither 
judge  of  the  distance  nor  the  form  of  the  object. 

When  she  looked  at  a  distant  luminous  body,  such 
as  a  candle,  it  was  multiplied  five  or  six  times,  and  au 
the  images  were  more  or  less  indistinct.  She  could 
never  find  any  glass  sufficiently  concave  to  assist  her 
vision.  She  did  not  remark  this  complaint  in  her  eye 
until  she  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  she  does 
not  think  it  has  undergone  any  change  since  that  time. 

In  Mr.  Wardrop's  publication  may  be  read  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Brewster,  giving  an  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  foregoing  case.  , 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Phipps  had  opportunities  of 
watching  the  progress  of  several  cases  in  which  the 
cornea  had  become  conical,  and.that  he  never  saw  the 
disease  in  persons  under  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen. 
The  Bame  gentleman  also  observed,  that  when  the  cone 
is  once  complete,  the  disease  seldom  makes  any  farther 
progress,  except  that  the  apex  sometimes  becomes 
opaque.  - 

■  Burgman  saw  a  remarkable  case  where  the  cornea 
of  both  the  eyes  of  a  person,  who  had  been  hanged, 
were  so  prodigiously  extended,  tliat  they  readied  down 
to  the  mouth  like  two  horns. — (Hallsr,  Disputation^ 
Chirurg.  torn.  2.)  The  chapter;  of  Mr.  Wardrop  on  the 
preceding  subject  wil)  be  found  highly  interesting  t« 
such  as  are  desirous  of  farther  information  concerning 
this  curious  disease  of  the  eye.— (See  Wardrop's  Es- 
says on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  ef  the  Eye,  vol.  1,  chap. 
13  )  For  information  relative  to  diseases  of  the  cornoa, 
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see :M  Geiger,  De  Fistula  Cornea,  Tub.  1742.  C.  F". 
Gifftheil,  De  Ulceribus  Cornea,  Tub.  1744.  J.  W. 
Baury,  J)e  Maculis  Cornea,  Src.  Tub.  1743.  G.  H.  Vol- 
ger, De  Maculis  Cornea;,  4to.  Gott.  1778.  A.G.  Richter, 
Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  3,  kap.  4.  8vo.  Gott. 
1795.  Ant.  Scarpa,  Trattato  delle  Malattie  degli 
Occhi,  ed.  2,  8vo.  Pavia,  1816,  chap.  8.  10.  J.  Beer, 
Praktische  Beobacht.  iiber  den  graven  Staar,  und  die 
Krankheiten  der  Hornhaut,  Wien,  17995  und  Lehre  von, 
den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  Wien,  1817.  M.  J.  Chelius,  Ueber* 
die  durchsichtige  Hornhaut  des  Auges,  Hire  Function, 
und  Hire  Krankhaften  Verdnderungen,  8vo.  Karls- 
ruhe, 1818.  A.  Clemens,  Diss,  sistens  Tunica1  Cornea 
et  Hwnoris  Aquei  Monographiam  Physiologico-patho- 
logicam,  Mo.  Gott.  1816.  J.  Wardrop's  Essays  on  the 
Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  1,  8vo.  edit 
1808.  B.  Travers,  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
Svo.  Land.  1820.  J.  Vetch,  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  8vo.  Lond.  1820.  The  sections 
of  this  work  on  opaque  cornea  and  ulceration  of  the 
cornea  are  highly  interesting. 

CORNS.  (Clavi,  Spina  Pedum,  Colli,  Condylo- 
mata, Src.)  A  corn,  technically  called  clavus,  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  nail,  is  a  brawn- 
like hardness  of  the  skin,  with  a  kind  of  root  sometimes 
extending  deeply  into  the  subjacent  cellular  substance. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  indurated  part  is  fixed  •  but 
While  the  hardness  is  more  superficial,  it  is  quit* 
moveable.  Some  corns  rise  up  above  the  level  of  the 
skin  in  the  manner  of  a  flat  wart.  They  are  hard 
dry,  and  insensible,  just  like  the  thickened  cuticle  which 
forms  on  the  soles.of  the  feet,  or  on  the  hands  of  la- 
bouring people. 

•  Corns  are  entirely  owing  to  repeated  and  long-con- 
tinued pressure.  Hence  they  are  most  frequent  in  such 
situations  as  are  most  exposed  to  pressure,  and  where 
the  skin  is  near  bones,  as  on  the  toes,  soles  of  the 
feet,  &c.  However,  corns  have  occasionally  been  seen 
over  the  cnsta  of  the  ileum  from  the  pressure  of  stays 
and  even  on  the  ears  from  the  pressure  of  heavy  earrings' 

Corns  of  the  feet  are  usually  owing  to  tight  shoes 
and  consequently  they  are  more  common  in  the  higher 
classes',-  and  in  women,  than  other  subjects.  In  feimles 
indeed,  the  ridiculous  fashion  of  wearing  high-heeled 
shoes  was  very  conducive  to  this  affliction;  for  cer- 
tainly it  merits  the  appellation.  In  shoes  thus  made 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  falls  principally  on  the 
.  toes,  which  become  quite  wedged,  and  dreadfully  com- 
pressed m  the  end  of  the  shoe!  y 

Though  some  persons  who  have  corns  suffer  very 
little,  others  occasionally  endure  such  torture  from 
them,  that  they  arc  quite  incapable  of  standing  or 

^;^g-  ?^tle^s  the  Pain  Proceeds  from  the 
irritation  of  the  hard  corn  on  the  tender  cutis  beneath 
which  is  frequently  very  much  inflamed  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure.  It  is  observed  that  every  thing  which 
accelerates  the  motion  of  the  blood,  which  heats  the 
feet,  which  increases  the  pressure  of  the  corn  on  the 
subjacent  parts,  or  the  determination  of  blood  to  the 
feet,  or  which  promotes  its  accumulation  in  them  ex- 
asperates the  pain.  Hence,  the  bad  effects  of  warm 
stockings,  tight  shoes,  exercise,  longstanding,  drinkin™ 
&C  The  pain  in  warm  weather  is  always  much  more 
annoying  than  in  winter. 

If  a  person  merely  seeks  temporary  relief,  it  may  be 
in Sffif  PullinS°ff W^Sht  shoes,  sitting  down,  pC 
,t 1  m  ahorlzontal  Posture,  and  becoming  a  little 

^  as  fL' a  ™tnent  T!?1  °f  the  COrn  should  be  cut 
hWrtfni  i^.L1  c,an  be  done  without  exciting  pain  or 
Ti^n #n* tne  feet  should  be  bathed  in  warm  wa ter 

•all  the  above oT  T ",tially  re1uires  the  "WSR 

2  S32K;       riE  \=™d 

rPW  nh.oin  i,  v   1IM,US1  the  radical  cure  is  so 

or  stand  a  goodP  deSl  still  iUs  £££}*t  hlm  t0  walk 
pressure  from  the  com  Fo  tWs  Dtnoi°  J6™™  l" 
to  twelve  pieces  of  linen,  w«/S  L  ram  ,rSht 
ointment,  and  having  an  aperture 
exactly  adapted  to  the  si.e  of  ,he  co™  are  taZ tfl 
over  each  other,  and  so  applied  to  the  foot  ttatX  co™ 
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it.  to  lie  in  the  opening  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot 
be  touched  by  the  shoe  or  stocking.  When  the  plaster 
has  been  applied  some  weeks,  the  corn  commonly  disap- 
pears without  any  other  means.  Should  the  corn  be  in 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  in  the  shoe 
a  felt-sole,  wherein  a  hole  has  been  cut,  corresponding 
to  the  situation,  size,  and  figure  of  the  induration. 

A  corn  may  also  be  certainly,  permanently!  and 
speedily  eradicated  by  the  following  method,  especially 
when  the  plaster  and  felt-sole  with  a  hole  in  it  are  em- 
ployed at  the  same  time.  The  corn  is  to  be  rubbed  twice 
a  day  with  an  emollient  ointment,  such  as  that  of 
marshmallows,  or  with  the  volatile  liniment,  which  is 
still  better ;  and  in  the  interim  is  to  be  covered  with  a 
softening  plaster.  Every  morning  and  evening  the 
foot  is  to  be,  put  for  half  an  hour  in  warm  water,  and 
while  there  the  corn  is  to  be  well  rubbed  with  soap. 
Afterward  all  the  soft,  white,  pulpy  outside  of  the  corn 
is  to  be  scraped  off  with  a  blunt  knife ;  but  the  scraping 
is  to  be  left  off  the  moment  the  patient  begins  to  com- 
plain of  pain  from  it.  The  same  treatment  is  be  per- 
sisted in  without  interruption  until  the  corn  is  totally 
extirpated,  which  is  generally  effected  in  eight  or  twelve 
days.   If  left  off  sooner,  the  corn  grows  again. 

A  multitude  of  other  remedies  for  curing  corns  are 
recommended.  They  all  possess,  more  or  less,  an  emol- 
lient and  discutient  property.  The  principal  are  green 
wax,  soap,  mercurial  and  hemlock  plasters,  a  piece  of 
green  oil-skin,  &c.  They  are  (o  be  applied  to  the  corn 
and  renewed  as  often  as  necessary.  A  vety  successful 
composition  consists  of  two  ounces  of  gum  ammonia- 
cum,  the  same  quantity  of  yellow  wax,  and  six  drachms 
of  Verdigris.  In  a  fortnight,  if  the  corn  yet  remain  a 
fresh  plaster  is  to  be  applied. 

It  is  frequently  difficult  and  hazardous  to  cut  out  a 
corn.   The  whole  must  be  completely  taken  away  or 
else  it  grows  again ;  and  the  more,  frequently  it  is  par- 
tially cut  away,  the  quicker  is  its  growth 'rendered 
When  tne  skm  is  moveable,  and  consequently  the  corn 
not  adherent  to  the  subjacent  parts,  its  excision  mav 
be  performed  with  facility  and  safety,  but  not  without 
pain.  But,  in  the  opposite  case,  either  leaving  a  piece 
of  the  corn  behind,  or  wounding  the  parts  beneathT  can 
seldom  be  avoided.  The  latter  circumstance  may  ex- 
cite serious  mischief.  J  * 
A  person  entirely  cured  of  corns  is  sure  to  be  affected 
with  them  again  unless  the  above-mentioned  causes  be 
carefully  avoided    Some  subjects  are  indeed  particu! 
larly  disposed  to  have  the  complaint.   There  are  ner- 
fw7ht°  f0riife  wear  tight  shoes,  and  take  no  care  of 
their  feet,  and  yet  are  never  incommoded  with  corns 
On  the  contrary,  others  are  constantly  troubled  with 
them,  though  they  pay  attention  to  themselves.  Mw 
are  for  a  tune  vexed  with  corns,  and  then  become  quite 
free  from  them,  though  they  continue  to  wear  the  saml 
kind  of  shoes  and  stockings.  m 
Mr.  Wardrop  recommends  cutting  or  tearing  awav 
as  much  Of  the  corn  as  can  be  done  with  safety  -  Sen 
keeping  the  toe  for  some  time  in  warm  water  •  anri I  »f 
ter  the  adjacent  skin  has  been  well  ™e™  ' J5 the 
exposed  surface  of<the  corn  with  the  argentum  nitratum 
or  wetting  it,  by  the  means  of  a  camel?hair  pen"  uS 
a  solution  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  spinT  or 
wuie.   Either  of  these  applications,  two  or  three  ttmes 
repeated,  he  says,  will  mostly  effect  a  cure.-(See  Mel 
Clur  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  140.)   However,  the  use  of  cau7- 
tic  for  the  cure  of  corns  is  not  a  new  pronosal 
Callism's  Syst.  Chir.  Hodierna,  parTfX  )  ( 

The  above  account  is  partly  taken  from  Richter  s 
AfnWni^e      Wundarzneykunst,  bl 

COUCHING.  The  depression  of  a  cataract  out  of  the 
axis  of  sight,  or  the  displacement,  breaking,  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  opaque  lens  in  various  ways  with  a  kind 
of  needle  for  these  purposes,  so  as  to  bring  about  the 
dispersion  and  absorption  of  the  cataract.— (See  Ca- 
taract.) v 

COUVRE  CHEF.  The  name  of  a  bandage  -(See 
Bandage.) 

CRANIUM.  For  ah  account  of  its  fractures,  see 
Head,  Injuries  of. 

CREMOR  LITHARGYRI  ACETATI.  R.  Cremoria 
lactis  5j.  Liq.  plumbi.  acet.  3j.  M.  Employed  by 
Kirkland  in  ophthalmies,  and  other  inflammations. 

CREPITUS.  The  grating  sensation  or  noise  occa 
sioned  by  the  ends  of  a  fracture,  when  they  are  movea 
and  rubbed  against  each  other ;  one  of  the  most  positive 
symptoms  of  the  existence  of  such  an  accident; 
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CTIPRI  SULPHAS  (Sulphate  of  Copper)  is  an  es- 
charotic,  and  an  ingredient  in  several  astringcht  fluid 
applications,  lotions  lor  ulcers,  collyria  for  the  eyes,  and 
injections  lor  the  urethra. 

CURETTE.  (French.)  An  instrument  shaped  like 
a  minute  spoon  or  scoop,  invented  by  Daviel,  and  used 
in  the  extraction  of  the  catarapt,  for  taking  away  any 
opaque  matter,  which  may  remain  behind  the  pupil,  im- 
mediately after  the  lens  has  been  taken  out. 

CURVATURE  OF  THE  SPINE.  See  Vertebra, 
Disease  of 


CUPPING.   See  Bleeding. 

CYSTITOME.  (FromKtWis,andr{^vu>,tocutO  An 
instrument  made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  phwyn 
gotomus  and  invented  htf  M.  de  la  Faye,  lor  opening 
the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lena. 

CYSTOCELE.  (From  wans,  the  bladder,  and  *,}>,, 
a  tumour.)  A  hernia  formed  by  a  protrusion  of  the 
bladder.— (See  Hernia  )  w„,ij„  mJ 

CYSTOTOMIA.  (From  kvotis,  tlje  bladder,  and 
riuvu,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  opening  the  bladder,  for 
the  extraction  of  a  stone  or  calculus.-(bee  Lithotomy.) 
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DACRYOMA.   (From  cWpuco,  to  weep.)  An  imper- 
vious state  of  one  or  both  the  puncta  lachrymalia, 
preventing  the  tears  from  passing  into  the  lachrymal  sac. 

DAUCUS.    See  Cataplasrpa  Dauci. 
'    DECOCTUM  CHAMCEMELI.    R.  Florum  chamce- 
meli,  3ss.   Aqua;  distillata!,  ibj.    Boil  ten  minutes, 
and  strain  the  liquor.  A-  common  decoction  for  foment- 
ations.— (See  Fomentum.) 

DECOCTUM  DULCAMARA.  R.  Dulcamara;  cau- 
lis  conqisae  unciam,  aqua;  cclarium  cum  semisse.  De- 
coque  ad  octarium,  et  cola. 

The  decoction  of  bittersweet,  or  woody  nightshade,  is 
■recommended  for  some  cutaneous  diseases,  proceeding 
from  scrofula,  lepra,  and  lues  venerea.  The  dose  is 
one  or  two  table  spoonfuls,  three  times  a  day.  An  aro- 
matic tincture  should  be  added. 

DECOCTUM  HELLEBORI  ALBI.  (Now  the  De- 
coction Veratri.)  R.  Pulveris  radicis  hellebori  albi,  ?  j. 
Aquae  distillatse,  Ibj.  Spiritus  vinosi  rectificati,  3ij. 
Boil  the  water  and  powder  till  only  one-half  the  fluid 
remains,  and  when  cold  add  the  spirit. 

This  is  used  as  a  lotion  for  Curing  psora,  porrigo,  and 
some  herpetic  affections. 

DECOCTUM  LOBELLE.  (Blue  Cardinal  Flower 
of  Virginia.)  R.  Radicis  loheliae  syphilitica;  sicca;  ma- 
nip.  j.  Aqua;  distillata;,  Ibxij.  This  is  to  be.  boiled  till 
only  four  quarts  remain.  The  lobelia  once  gained  re- 
pute as  an  antivenereal,  though  little  reliance  is  now 
put  in  it.  The  patient  is  at  first  to  take  half  a  pint  twice, 
and  afterward  four  times  a  day.  It  operates,  however, 
as  a  purgative,  and  the  doses  must  be  regulated  accord- 
ing as  the  bowels  appear  to  bear  them. 

DECOCTUM  MEZEREI.  R.  Corticis  radicis  meze- 
rei  recentis,  3  ij.  Radicis  glycirrhizae  contusas,  3j. 
Aquas  distillata;,  ibiij.  Boil  the  mezereon  in  the  water 
till  only  two  pints  remain;  and  when  the  boiling  is 
nearly  finished,  add  the  liquorice  root. 

The  decoction  of  mezereon  has  been  much  prescribed 
for  venereal  nodes  and  nocturnal  pains  in  the  bones,  in 
doses  of  from  four  to  eight  ounces,  three  times  a  day. 

DECOCTUM  PAPAVERIS.  R.  Papaveris  somiii- 
feri  capsiilarum  concisarum,  jiv.  Aqua?,  Ibiv.  Boil 
for  a  quarwr  of  an  hour,  and  strain.  In  cases  attended 
with  great  pain  and  inflammation,  this  decoction  is  used 
as  a  fomenting  fluid. 

DECOCTUM  QUERCUS.  R.  Quercus corticis,  5j. 
Aquae,  Ibij.    Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain  the  fluid. 

This  decoction  forms  a  very  astringent  injection, 
which  is  sometimes  used  for  stopping  gleets  from  the 
vagina.  It  also  makes  a  lotion  which  is  of  considerable 
use  in  cases  of  prolapsus  ani.  It  may  be  applied  to  some 
slight  rheumatic  white  swellings,  which  it  will  some- 
times cure,  particularly  when  a  little  alum  is  put  into  it. 

DECOCTUM  SARSAPARILLJE.  R.  Sarsaparilla; 
radicis  concisae,  ?  iv.  Aquae  ferventis,  Ibiv.  The  sar- 
saparilla is  to  be  macerated  for  four  hours,  near  the  fire, 
in  a  vessel  lightly  closed.  The  root  is  then  to  be  taken 
out,  bruised,  and  put  into  the  fluid  again.  The  mace- 
ration is  to  be  continued  two  hours  longer,  after  which 
the  liquor  is  to  be  boiled  till  only  two  pints  remain. 
Lastly  it  is  to  be  strained. 

DECOCTUM  SARSAPARILLA  COMPOSITUM. 
R.  Decocti  sarsaparillaeferventis,  lbiv.  Sassafras  radi- 
cis concisa?,-guaiaci  ligni  rasi,  glycirrhiza;  radicis  con- 
tuse, singulorum  5  j.   Mezerci  radicis  corticis,  3  iij. 

These  are  to  be  boiled  together  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  strained. 

This  and  the  preceding  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  are 
much  prescribed  in  cases  of  venereal  nodes  and  pains  ; 


but  while  some  surgeons  hold  them  in  high  repute  In 
such  cases,  others  entertain  an  opposite  opinion  of  them. 
They  are  also  commonly  given  in  several  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, and  in  scrofula. 

The  simple  decoction  is  frequently  directed  for  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution  after  a  course  of  mercury, 
sometimes  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk. 

The  common  dose  of  both  the  decoctions  is  from  four 
to  eight  ounces,  three  times  a  day. 

The  compound  one  possesses  similar  qualities  to  those 
of  the  famous  Lisbon  diet  drink,  for  which  it  is  now  a 
common  substitute. 

DECOCTUM  ULMI.  R.  Ulmi  corticis  recentis  con- 
tus.  3  iv.  Aquae,  ibiv.  Boil  to  two  pints,  and  then 
strain  the  liquor. 

The  decoction  of  elm  bark  is  often  prescribed  in  cuta- 
neous diseases.  Its  operation  is  frequently  promoted 
by  giving  with  it  the  hydrargyri  submurias. 

DECOCTUM  VERATRI.  See  Decoclum  Hellrbon 
Albi. 

DEPRESSION  OF  THE  SKULL.  See  Head,  In- 

^DEPRESSION  OF  THE  CATARACT.  Sec  Ca- 
taract. 

DETERMINATION.  When  the  blood  flows  into  a 
part  more  rapidly  and  copiously  than  is  natuial,  it  is 
said,  in  the  language  of  surgery,  that  there  is  a  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  it. 

DLERESIS.  (From  Xiatpiw,  to  divide.)  A  division 
of  substance  ;  a  solution  of  continuity.  This  was  for  • 
merly  a  sort  of  generic  term  applied  to  every  part  of  sur- 
gery, by  which  the  continuity  of  parts  was  divided. 

DIGESTION.  (From  digero,  to  dissolve.)  By  the 
digestion  of  a  wound,  or  ulcer,  the  old  surgeons  meant 
bringing  it  into  a  state  in  which  it  formed  healthy  pus. 

DIGESTIVES.  Applications  which  promote  thin 
object. 

DIORTHOSIS.  (From  SiopBdu,  to  direct.)  One  of  the 
ancient  divisions  of  surgery :  it  signifies  the  restoration 
of  parts  to  their  proper  situations. 

DIPLO  PIA.  (From  dnrXovs,  double,  and  the 
eye,  or  8-rrropai,  to  see.)  Visus  duplicates  is  of  two 
kinds.  For  instance,  the  patient  either  sees  an  object 
double,  treble,  &c.  only  when  he  is  looking  at  it  with 
both  his  eyes,  and  no  sooner  is  one  eye  sjiut  than  the 
object  is  seen  single  and  right ;  or  else  he  sees  every 
object  double,  whether  he  surveys  it  with  one  or  both 
his  eyes.  The  disorder  is  observed  to. affect  persons  in 
different  degrees.  Patients  seldom  see  the  two  appear- 
ances which  objects  present  with  equal  distinctness; 
but  generally  discern  one  much  more  plainly  and  per- 
fectly than  the  other.  The  first  distinct  shape  which 
strikes  the  eye  is  Commonly  that  of  the  real  object, 
while  the  second  is  indistinct,  false,  and  visionary 
Therefore  patients  labouring  under  this  affection  sel 
dom  make  a  mistake,  but  almost  always  know  which 
is  the  true  and  real  object.  However,  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  patient  sees,  with  equal  clearness,  the  two 
appearances  which  things  assume,  so  that  he  is  incapa- 
ble of  distinguishing  the  real  object  from  what  is  false 
and  only  imaginary 

•The  disorder  is  sometimes  transitory  and  of  short  du- 
ration, and  maybe  brought  on  in  a  healthy  eye  by  some 
accidental  cause,  generally  an  irritation  affecting  the 
organ.  Sometimes  the  complaint  is  continual,  some- 
times periodical.  In  particular  instances  the  patient 
only  sees  objects  double,  when  he  has  been  straining  his 
sight  for  a  considerable  time,  as,  for  example,  when  ne- 
has  been  reading  a  small  print  for  a  long  while  by  can' 
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•die-light.  In  this  ca3e,  the  disorder  becomes  lessened 
by  shutting  the  eyes  for  a  few  moments.  There  are 
also  instances  in  which  the  objects  have  a  double  ap- 
pearance only  at  a  particular  distance,  and  not  either 
when  they  are  nearer  or  lUrtlier  off.  Sometimes  the 
patient  sees  objects  double  only  upon  one  side ;  as,  ibr 
example,  when  he  turns  his  eyes  to  .the  right-hand, 
while  nothing  of  this  sort  is  experienced  in  looking  in 
any  other  direction.  In  certain  cases,  objects  appear 
double,  in  whatever  way  the  eyes  are  turned  and  directed. 

The  causes  of  double  vision  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes.  Namely,  the  object  which  the  patient  looks  at 
may  be  represented  double  upon  the'  retina>  which  is 
the  effect  of  the  first  class  of  causes.  Or,  the  object 
may  be  depicted  in  one  eye  differently  from  what  it  is 
in  the  other,  in  regard  to  size,  position,  distance,  clear- 
ness, «fcc.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  second  class  of 
causes.  Or,  the  object  may  appear  to  one  eye  to  be 
in  a  different  place  from  that  which  it  seems  to  the  other 
to  occupy :  the  effect  of  the  third  class  of  causes.  Or, 
lastly,  the  sensibility  of  the  optic  nerves  is  defective,  so 
that  the  image  of  an  object,  though  it  may  appear  single 
to  one  eye  as  well  as  the  other,  yet  in  one  identical 
situation  will  seem  double  to -both  of  them.  When  the 
complaint  originates  from  causes  of  the  first  and  fourth 
class,  the  patient  sees  things  double,  whether  he  is 
using  only  one  or  both  eyes ;  but  when  it  proceeds  from 


it  is  in  the  other,  are  for  the  most  part  rather  possible, 
than  such  as  have  been  actually  observed.  The  causes 
which  make  objects  assume  an  appearance  contrary  to 
the  real  one,  may  sometimes  be  confined  to  one  eye,  to 
which  things  are  depicted  diversely  from  what  they  are 
to  the  other  healthy  eye,  so  that  the  patient  sees,  as  it 
were,  double.  Thus,  for  example,  there  may  be  a 
stronger  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  in  one  eye  than 
the  other;  the  patient  may  be  a  my  ops  with  one  eye, 
and  a  presbyops  with  the  other ;  and  then  the  object 
will  seem  to  one  eye  large,  to  the  other  small ;  to  one 
eye  distant,  to  the  other  plainly  near  This  state  of  the 
sight,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  occurred  after  operating 
upon  a  cataract  in  orie  eye.—(Hev.ermann.)  However, 
that  this  is  not  a  common  consequence  of  operating 
upon  a  cataract  in  one  eye,  while  the  other  is  perfect,  is 
sufficiently  clear  from  what  has  been  said  upon  this 
subject  in  a  foregoing  part  of  this  work.— (See  Cataract.) 
In  particular  examples,  objects  which  are  perpendicular 
seem  to  the  patient  to  have  a  sloping  posture.  When 
it  is  considered  that  only  one  eye  is  thus  affected,  and 
that  to  it  things  will  appear  sloping,  and  to  the  other 
straight,  double  vision  must  be  the  effect.  A  few  re- 
marks connected  with  this  subject  will  be  introduced 
hereafter.— (See  Sight,  Defects  of.) 

When  both  eyes  are  so  directed  to  an  object,-  that  it 
becomes  situated  in  the  axis  of  vision  of  each  of  these 


*h!J,e,C°"?,wnd  ttordriassof  causes,  the  patient  sees   organs, such  object  is  represented  in  both  at  the  same 

place,  that  is,  it  is  depicted  upon  that  part  of  the  retina 
on  which  the  axis.of,  sight  falls.  Thus  the  object  seems 
to  both  eyes  to  be  in  the  same  place ;  and  though  the 
two  organs  discern  the  thing,  it  only  communicates 
a  single  appearance.  But  when  one  eye  is  turned 
to  any  object  in  a  different  direction  from  that  of  the 
other ;  that  is  to  say,  when  one  eye  is  turned  to  an  ob- 
ject in  such  a  way  that  the  object  is  situated  in  the  axis 
of  vision  of  this  eye,  while  the  opposite  eye  is  so  turned 
that  the  same  object  is  placed  on  one  side  of  its  axis  of 
vision;  in  other  words,  when  a  person  squints,'  the 
object  is  depicted  in  one  eye  upon  a  different  part  of  the 
retina  from  what  it  is  in  the  other;  consequently,  the 
object  appears  to  the  two  respective  organs  to  be  dif- 
ferently situated,  and  the  patient  is  affected  with  diplo- 
pia. This  is  the  third  species  of  this  disorder,  which 
arises  from  strabismus,  as  a  third  kind  of  occasional 
cause.  Such  patients  naturally  see  objects  double  only 
when  they  behold  them  with  both  eyes.  A  lady,  whom 
I  frequently  see,  is  much  annoyed  with  diplopia,  the 
effect  of  deep-seated  disease  in  the  orbit,  whereby  the 
eye  is  forced  out  of  its  natural  position. 

A  person  who  squints  usually  has  one  eye  stronger 
than  the  other,  and  the  weakness  of  one  of  those  organs 
is  the  common  cause  of  the  strabismus.  Such  a  person 
does  not  see  objects  double,  because  he  only  sees  wh'h 
one  eye  well,  and  with  the  other  so  faintly  and  imper- 
fectly, that  scarcely  any  impression  is  made.  Hence, 
every  case  of  strabismus  is  not  necessarily  combined 
with  diplopia;  indeed,  the  common  kind  of  squinting 
is  not  joined  with  it.  A  person  affected  with  strabismus 
only,  sees  double  when  the  sight  of  each  eye  is  equally 
strong,  and  when  the  squinting  does  not  depend  upon 
any  weakness  of  one  of  the  eyes,  but  upon  some  other 
occasional  causes.  The  principal  causes  of  the  latter 
sort  are  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  viz.  an  irritation 
affects  some  muscle  of  the  eye  jn  such  a  manner,  that 
the  patient  is  incapacitated  from  moving  both  his  eyes 
according  to  his  will,  and  from  directing  them  to  any 
object,  so  that  such  object  may  be  at  once  in  the  axis  of 


objects  double  only  when  he  is  looking  at  them  with 
both  eyes,  and  no  sooner  does  he  shut  one  than  objects 
put  on  their  natural  single  appearance. 

The  following  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  first  class 
of  a  single  object  being  depicted  upon  the  retina  as  if 
double.  1.  An  unevenness  of  the  cornea,  wliich  is  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  convex  surfaces.  There  are 
cases,  which  show  that  such  an  uneven  shape  may 
actually  be  the  cause  of  double  vision —(Haller,  Ele- 
ment. Physiol,  t.  5,  p.  85.)  According  to  Beer,  this 
■conformation  of  the  Cornea  is  mostly  a  result  of  several 
preceding  ulcers  of  that  membrane;  in  which  circum- 
stance, the  patient  sees  with  the  affected  eye  not  merely 
double,  but  treble,  and  quadruple,  of  which  facts  Beer  has 
met  with  some  examples.— (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr. 
u.  2,  p.  31.)  However,  it  must  not  be  dissembled  that 
in  a  far  greater  number  of  instances,  such  unevenness 
of  the  cornea,  though  equally  considerable,  does  not  occa- 
sion this  defect  of  sight.  We  have  principally  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  cases  of  this  sort  after  the  operation 
of  extracting  the  cataract.  Hence,  it  would  seem  that 
the  inequalities  must  be  of  very  particular  shape  to 
produce  double  vision.  The  diagnosis  of  this  cause  is 
easy  enough,  but  the  removal  of  it  is  impracticable ; 
for  how  is  it  possible  to  restore  the  original  shape  of 
the  cornea  ?  On  this  case,  however,  Beer  delivers  a 
more  favourable  prognosis  than  Richter;  for  he  states, 
that  when  the  patient  is  not  decrepit,  the  double  vision^ 
from  altered  shape  of  the  cornea,  will  gradually  disap- 
pear of  itself,  when  proper  care  is  taken  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  in  particular  of  the  eye. — (B.  2,  p.  32.) 
2.  An  inequality  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  whereby  the  same  is  divided  into  several  distinct 
surfaces,  it  is  suggested,  may  also  be  the  occasion  of 
diplopia.  Such  an  inequality  may  possibly  produce  the 
disorder;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  whether  any 
case  of  this  sort  has  ever  been  met  with,  and,  as 
Richter  properly  remarks,  the  investigation  is  not  worth 
undertaking,  as  the  diagnosis  and  cure  would  be  equallv 
impracticable.    The  only  possible  method  of  cure 


^^^r^^SSim^^^   vlsSn'ofbotn: "^this  c^ ^^fons^r 
y;LT'n  fie  uncertainty  respecting  the  nature   E.  Home  are  interesting  who  has  made  rcianv  accurate 


of  the  cause,  what  man  would  be  justified  in  per- 
lorming  an  operation,  in  which  the  patient  is  not  wholly 
AXe.mp>!,  n  the  dar»ger  of  losing  his  sight  altogether-! 
\  double  aperture  in  the  iris,  or,  as  the  case  is  termed, 


are  interesting,  who  has  made  many  accurate 
reflections  on  the  effect  of  an  irregular  action  of  the 
straight  muscles  of  the  eye  in  producing  double  vision 
—{Phil.  Trans.  1797.) 


*  double  n'unil  "nnVr  TaZZ&ZZ  TrX  v"sre  ■?  (.lcl""ru'      Richter  states  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  irri- 

iia  u  a  posh  on  have  hf  ,PUpl1  fr°m  ltS,  tatl0n  alluded  t0  is  seatedin  the  gastric  organs,  though 

imiuidi  position,  nave  been  enumerated  as  causes  of  *- 
diplopia  — (pawner,  in  Act.  SocHassiac.  t.  I, No.  27.) 
However,  Richter  deems  the  reality  of  the  first  of  these 
causes  doubtful;  for  cases  have  been  noticed,  where 
double  vision  was  not  the  effect  of  there  bein-  two 


he  thinks  that  any  other  species  of  irritation  may  ope- 
rate upon  the  eyes  in  a  similar  manner.  This  kind  of 
diplopia  is  frequently  attendant  on  other  spasmodic 
diseases  as  a  symptom.  It  often  accompanies  hypo- 
chondriasis.  Sometimes  it  is  the  consequence  of  vio- 


oncnin"s  in  the  iri<j  _v  J™,",,  Yr/  „  VT?  T  V.  <-»"»uriasis.    sometimes  it  is  tne  consequence  oi  vio- 

^Xdta^wSYT^^^iW   But  I  lent  pain.    Richter  informs  us  of  a  man  who  saw 

were  mcuisoruir  actually  to  ordinate  in  this  way,  the  double  and  souinteil  clnrin<r  a  severe  headache  Tte 

The  causes  of  the  second  k   .u  a  toothache.  Sometimes  the  diplopia  is  owing  to  a  para- 

which  .nHMa ^JSSSJtKS^  !t?ci°ef  '<r;s, of  r/f  the  ™sdes  of  the, e#  d< 

■Uairinn  ,ii*i-n>  .n  a,,.  ,iim.™n.i,,  ■  re*ara  ,0 1,8  Slze>  Sedibus  et  Causis Morborum,  epist.  13,  art.  20,  a  para 

»ositiori,d.&tan.c,  &c,  differently  m  onecye  from  what  lusis  qf  the  abductor  muscle)-  sometimes  to  a  tumour  m 
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the  orbit.  The  diagnosis  of  this  kind  of  diplopia  is  free 
from  difficulty ;  the  patient  having  been  affected  with 
squinting  ever  since  things  appeared  double  to  him. 

The  views  which  Sir  E.  Home  took  of  diplopia  from 
irregular  action,  spasm,  or  weakness  of  any  particular 
muscle  of  the  eye,  led  him  to  propose  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment, the  principle  of  which  is  to  keep  the  muscle 
affected  for  a  time  perfectly  at  rest,  which  is  easily  done 
by  covering  the  eye  with  a  bandage,  and  not  allowing 
the  organ  to  be  at  all  employed. 

The  fourth  class  of  causes  are  such  irritations  as  act 
upon  the  optic  nerves,  changing  their  sensibility  in  such 
a  way  that  objects  do  not  make  that  sort  of  impression 
upon  them  which  they  ought  to  do.  Thus  things  some- 
times have  the  appearance  of  being  coloured,  when  they 
are  really  not  so  ;  immoveable  objects  seem  in  motion, 
straight  objects  appear  oblique,  and  in  the  cases  which 
we  are  now  treating  of,  single  things  seem  to  the  eye 
double,  treble,  &c.  This  faulty  kind  of  sensibility  may 
also  be  produced  by  irritation  in  eyes  which  are  per- 
fectly sound ;  but  it  is  most  readily  occasioned  in  eyes 
which'are  preternaturally  weak  and  irritable.  In  these, 
very  trivial  and  inconsiderable  irritations  will  often 
excite  it.  In  the  treatment,  the  common  indication  is  to 
discover  and  remove  whatever  irritation  conduces  to 
this  effect ;  but  the  attempt  frequently  fails.  In  irritable 
eyes,  the  disorder  is  often  brought  on  by  very  slight  irri- 
tations, which  cannot  always  be  diminished  or  removed. 
Here  the  grand  indication  is  to  cure  the  weakness  and 
irritability  of  the  organs.  '  , 

According  to  Richter,  the  fourth  class  of  causes  of 
diplopia  is  the  most  frequent.  The  irritations  are  o£ 
various  kinds,  and  generally  seated  in  the  abdominal 
viscera.  Diplopia  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  ine- 
briety, foulness  of  the  stomach,  intermitting  fevers, 
hypochondriasis,  worms,  &c.  However,  the  complaint 
is  occasionally  excited  by  other  sorts  of  irritation.  It 
has  frequently  followed  a  violent  fright  It  may  be 
connected  with  spasmodic  and  painful  diseases  of  se- 
veral kinds.  Severe  headaches  and  toothaches  are 
*  sometimes  joined  with  this  affection  of  the  sight. 
Richter  mentions  a  boy,  who,  being  in  the  woods,  was 
struck  by  the  bough  of  a  tree  over  the  eye,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accident  became  affected  with  diplopia. 
He  informs  us  of  a  man,  who  rode  a  journey  on  horse- 
back along  a  snowy  road  on  a  very  sunshiny  day,  and 
was  affected  in  the  same  manner.  This  affection  of 
the  eyes  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  injuries  of  the  head. 
—(See  Hill's  Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  108.  Schmucker, 
Med.  Chir.  Bemerk.  b.  1,  No.  26.  Hennen's  Principles 
of  Military  Surgery,  p.  345,  ed.  2.)  Persons  who  have 
weak  eyes,  are  apt  to  become  double-sighted,  whenever 
they  look  attentively  for  a  long  while  at  any  light  shining 
objects.  Patients  in  fevers  are  also  sometimes  double- 
sighted. — {GoocKs  Cases,  <$-c.  vol.  2.) 

The  irritation,  productive  of  diplopia,  may  lead  to 
other  serious  complaints  of  the  eye,  when  it  operates 
with  great  violence.  Indeed,  it  frequently  happens  that 
diplopia  terminates  in  some  other  disorder  of  the  eyes, 
and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  the  worst  diseases  Oi 
these  organs,  particularly  the  gutta  serena.  The  diffi- 
culty or  ease  of  the  cure  partly  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  remote  cause,  and  partly  upon  the  condition  of 
the  eye.  Some  of  the  causes  are  easy,  others  difficult 
of  removal.  When  the  eye  is  very  weak  and  irritable, 
the  disorder  frequently  continues,  notwithstanding  the 
irritation  has  been  removed.  Also,  when  the  complaint 
is  relieved,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  a  relapse, 
for  on  very  irritable  eyes,  slight  irritations,  which  can- 
not be  hindered,  are  apt  to  produce  a  return  of  the 
affection.  Therefore,  the  indication  is  to  remove  the 
existing  defect  of  sight,  and  take  means  for  the  preven- 
tion of  its  return,  or  the  commencement  of  any  other. 
The  weakness  and  preternatural  irritability  of  the  eye 
should  be  removed,  a's  well  as  every  sort  of  irritation, 
things  which  are  often  difficult  of  accomplishment. 
The  chief  business  of  the  surgeon  in  the  treatment 
'  of  this  kind  of-diplopia,  consists  in  endeavouring  to  find 
out  and  remove  the  irritation  occasioning  the  disorder. 
The  majority  of  such  irritations  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  which  give  rise  to  the  gutta  serena.— (See 
Amaurosis.)  Indeed,  both  the  complaints  are  often 
only  different  effects  of  the  same  cause,  and  of  course 
require  a  similar  mode  of  treatment.  The  boy  whom 
Richter  has  mentioned  as  having  become  double-sighted 
in  consequence  of  being  struck  Over  the  eye  with  the 
bough  of  a  tree,  was  cured  by  the  external  use  of  the 
jnfusum  radicis  valerian®  and  spiritus  vini  crocatus, 
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with  which  the  eyelids  and  »?^t^arte  W«Oj 
several  times  a  day.  A  diplopia,  which  fo  lowed  a  vio- 
lent fright,  was  cured  by  valerian,  preceded  b)  a  few 
doses  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  case  recorded  by  Dr 
Ik  nnon,  as  proceeding  from  a  gun-shot  wound  of  the 
soft  par  is,  covering  the  root  of  the  nose  and  right  eye- 
brow, yielded  to  abstinence,  occasional  emetics,  and 
cold  collyria.- (Prmcy>to  tfMl.Surg(W,e£2,?.  345.) 
A  hypochondriacal  patient  got  rid  of  the  disorder  by 
means  of  the  warm  bath.  A  diplopia,  supposed  to  arise 
from  disorder  of  the  biliary  secretion  was  cured  by  means 
of  pills  made  of  gum  galbanum,  guaiacum,  rhubarb,  and 
Venice  soap,  assisted  with  emetics  and  purgatives. 

When  the  irritation  exciting  the  disorder  is  only  of 
temporary  duration,  as,  for  instance,  looking  at  shining 
objects ;  when  the  disorder  continues  after  the  removal 
of  the  irritation  ;  or,  lastly,  when  the  irritation  cannot 
be  well  detected ;  the  surgeon  is  to  endeavour,  by 
means  of  nervous  and  soothing  medicines,  either  to 
remove  the  impression  which  the  irritation  has  left 
upon  the  nerves,  or  to  render  the  nerves  insensible  to 
the  continuing  irritation.  According  to  Richter,  the 
following  remedies  have  proved  useful  in  cases  of 
diplopia :  hartshorn,  dropped  into  the  hand,  and  held 
before  the  eyes ;  the  external  use  of  the  spiritus  vini 
crocatus ;  warm  bathing  of  the  eye,  particularly  in  a. 
decoction  of  white  poppy  heads ;  bathing  the  eye  in 
cold  collyria ;  the  internal  administration  of  bark,  va- 
lerian, small  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  flowers  of  zinc,  and 
oleum  cajeput.  In  one  instance,  in  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  detect  the  cause,  Richter  states,  that  soluble 
tartar  with  ox's  gall,  and  castoreum  was  found  of  ser- 
vice ;  that,  in  another  similar  case,  rhubarb,  ox's  gall, 
and  asafcetida ;  and,  in  a  third,  liquor  ammoniac  ace- 
tates with  ox's  gall  proved  useful.  This  author  farther 
observes,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  particular 
cause  of  the  disorder  cannot  be  precisely  determined, 
we  may  conjecture,  that  such  cause  has  its  seat  in  the 
abdominal  viscera ;  and  that  much  benefit  may  often 
be  derived  from  mild  resolvents,  evacuants,  and  ano- 
dyne medicines—  (Richter's  Anfangsgr.  der  Wmir 
darzn.  b.  3,  kap.  15.) 

According  to  Beer,  the  diplopia  which  is  not  an 
effect  of  the  continuance  of  another  disease  after  in- 
flammation of  the  eye,  but  probably  depends  upon  in- 
jury of  the  retina  caused  by  such  inflammation,  usually 
diminishes  without  the  assistance  of  art,  if  the  eye  be 
not  abused. — {Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  32.) 
For  the  foregoing  account  of  diplopia,  I  am  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Richter.  See  also  A.  Vater  et  J.  €.  Heinicker, 
Visits  Vitia  duo  rarissima;  alteram  duplicali,  alte- 
rum  dimidiati,  <£c.  Wittemb.  1723.  {Holler,  Diss,  ad 
Morb.  t.  1,  p.  305.)  /.  /.  Klauhold  de  Visu  duplicate, 
4to.  Urgent.  1746.  Buchner  de  Visione  simplki  et 
duplici,  4to.  Urgent.  1753.  Euler,  Recherches  Phy- 
siques sur  la  diverse  rifrangibiliti  des  rayons.de 
lumiere ;  Mim.  de  VJlcad.  des  Sciences,  &c.  Berlin, 
p.  200,  1754.  Klinke  de  Diplopia,  ito.  Goett.  1774.  Sir 
E.  Home's  Obs.  on  the  Straig  ht  Muscles  of  the  Eye, 
and  the -structure  of  the  Cornea,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for 
1797 ;  B.  Gooch,  Chir.  Cases,  Src.  vol.  2,  p.  42;  *c.  wo 
Lond.  1792.  Keghellini,  Lettera  sopra  Cojfcra  dello 
cista  in  una  Donna,  &c.  Svo.  Venet.  1749 ;  aninstance 
of  Diplopia  from  double  pupil.  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med 
t.Q,p  497.  J.  Wardrop,  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Jinatomy 
of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  216,  <S  c.  8uo.  Lond.  1818.) 

DIRECTOR.  (From  dirigo,  to  direct.)  One  of  the 
most  common  instruments  of  surgery ;  it  is  long,  nar- 
row, grooved,  and  made  of  silver,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  bent  into  any  desirable  shape.  Its  use  is  to  direct 
the  knife,  and  protect  the  parts  underneath  from  the 
edge  or  point  of  the  latter  instrument.  The  surgeon 
introduces  the  director  under  the  parts  which  he 
means  to  divide,  and  then  either  cuts  down,  along  the 
groove  of  the  instrument,  with  a  common  bistoury,  or 
cuts  upwards  with  a  narrow,  curved,  pointed  bistoury, 
the  point  of  which  is  turned  upwards,  which  he  care- 
fully introduces  along  the  groove.  This  instrument 
and  the  crooked  bistoury  are  commonly  employed  for 
opening  sinuses,  for  cutting  fistulse  in  ano,  and  fistulas 
in  Other  situations,  and  for  dilating  the  stricture  in 
cases  of  hernia. 

DISLOCATION.  (From  disloco,  to  put  out  of  place.) 
A  Luxation.  When  the  articular  surfaces  of  the 
bones  are  forced  out  of  their  proper  situation,  the  acci- 
dent is  termed  a  dislocation  or  luxation. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  justly  remarkad,  that  of  th« 
various  accidents  which  happen  to  the  body,  there  ar» 


DISLOCATION. 


few  which  require  more  prompt  assistance,  or  in  which 
the  reputation  of  the  surgeon  is  more  at  stake,  than 
cases  of  luxation :  for  if  much  time  be  lost  prior  to  the 
attempt  at  reduction,  there  is  great  additional  difficulty 
in  accomplishing  it,  and  it  is  often  entirely  incapable 
of  being  effected.  If  it  remains  unknown,  and  c&nse- 
quently  unreduced,  the  patient  becomes  a  living  me- 
morial of  the  surgeon's  ignorance  or  inattention.  Hence 
this  experienced  surgeon  forcibly  inculcates  the  careful 
study  of  anatomy ;  the  want  of  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  joints  being  the  chief  'cause  of 
the  many  errors  which  happen  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  dislocated  bones.  The  following  passage 
cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon  the  sjurgeon's 
mind :  "A  considerable  share  of  anatomical  knowledge 
is  required  td  detect  the  nature  of  these  accidents,  as 
■well  as  to  suggest  the  best  means  o  f  reduction ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  our  students  neglect  to 
inform  themselves  sufficiently  of  the  structure  of  the 
joints.  They  often  dissect  the  muscles  of  a  limb  with 
great  neatness  and  minuteness,  and  then  throw  it 
away,  without,  any  examination  of  the  ligaments,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  is  of 
infinitely  greater  importance ;  and  from  hence  arise 
the  numerous  errors  of  which  they  are  guilty,  when 
they  embark  in  the  practice  of  their  profession ;  for  the 
injuries  of  the  hip,  elbow,  and  shoulder  are  scarcely  to 
De  detected  but  by  those  who  possess  accurate  ana- 
tomical information.  Even  our  hospital  surgeons,  who 
have  neglected  anatomy,  mistake  these  accidents ;  for 
I  have  known  the  pulleys  applied  to  an  hospital  patient 
in  a  case  of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
which  had  been  mistaken  for  a  dislocation,  and  the  pa- 
tient cruelly,  exposed,  through  the  surgeon's  ignorance, 
to'a  violent  and  protracted  extension.  It  is  therefore 
proper,  that  the  form  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  their 
'  mode  of  articulation,  the  ligaments  by  which  they  are 
connected,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  larger  mus- 
cles act,  should  be  well  understood."— {Surgical  Esr 
says,  part  1,  p.  2.) 

The  most  important  differences  of  luxations  are :  1. 
With  respect  to  the  articulation  in  which  these  acci- 
dents take  place ;  2.  The  extent  of  the  dislocation ;  3. 
The  direction  in  which  the  bone  is  displaced ;  4.  The 
length  of  time  the  displacement  has  continued :  5.  The 
circumstances  which  accompany  it,  and  which  make  the 
injury  simple  or  compound;  6.  And  lastly,  with  respect 
to  the  causes  of  the  accident. 

1.  Every  kind  of  joint  is  not  equally  liable  to  dislo- 
cations. Experience  proves,  indeed,  that  in  the  greater 
part  of  the- vertebral  column,  luxations  are  absolutely 
impossible,  the  pieces  of  bone  being  articulated  by  ex- 
tensive numerous  surfaces,  varying  in  their  form  and 
direction,  and  so  tied  together  by  many  powerful  elas- 
tic means,  that  very  little  motion  is  allowed.  Expe- 
rience proves,  also,  that  the  strength  of  the  articula- 
tions of  the  pelvic  bones  can  scarcely  be  affected  by 
enormous  efforts,  unless  these  bones  be  simultaneously 
fractured.  Boyer  has  therefore  set  down  luxations  of 
joints  with  continuous  surfaces  as  impossible.— (Traiti 
des  Maladies  Chirurg.  t.  4,  p.  17.)  And  Sir  A  Cooper 
observes,  that  in  the  spine,  the  motion  between  any 
two' bones  is  so  small,  that  dislocations  hardly  ever 
occur,  except  between  the  first  and  second  vertebra 
although  the  bones  are  often  displaced  by  fracture  — 
{Surgical  Essays,  p.  14.) 

In  the  articulations  with  contiguous  surfaces,  the 
lacihty  with  which  dislocations  happen,  depends  upon 
tne  extent  and  variety  of  motion  in  such  joints.  Thus 
in  tne  short  bones  of  the  carpus,  and  particularly  of 
the  tarsus,  and  at  the  carpal  and  tarsal  extremities  of 
the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones,  where  fiat  broad 
surfaces  are  held  together  by  ligaments,  strong,  nu- 
JTw'Z.'h  Partiy  "Particular,  and  where  dniy  an 
Obscure  degree  of  motion  can  take  place,  dislocations 
are  very  unfrequent,  and  can  only  be  produced  by  un- 
common  violence.  v  u"<.cu  UJ  «u 

Thn  1^Se,^intS'  w1ich  admit  of  motion  in  every  di- 
rection, are  those  in  which  dislocations  most  frequently 

nnU,hlS^Cnhf  'S  ,,U?h0f  ,he  humerU3  with  the  scapula 
On  the  contrary,  the  ginglymoid  joints,  which  allow 
motion  only  m  two  directions,  are,  comparative^ 
speaking,  seldom  dislocated.  The  articular  surfaces 
of  the  latter  are  of  great  extent,  and  consequently  the 
heads  of  the  bones  must  be  pushed  a  great  wav  in 
order  to  be  completely  dislocated ;  and  the  ligaments 
ire  numerous  and  strong.  6 


2.  With  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  dislocation,  luxa- 
tions are  either  complete  or  incomplete.  The  latter 
term  is  applied,  when  the  articular  surfaces  still  re- 
main partially  in  contact.  Incomplete  dislocations  only 
occur  in  ginglymoid  articulations,  as  those  of  the  foot 
knee,  and  elbow.  In  these,  the  luxation  is  almost  al- 
ways incomplete ;  and  very  great  violence  must  have 
operated,  when  the  hones  are  completely  dislocated. 
In  the  elbow,  the  dislocation  is  partial,  with  respect 
both  to  the  ulna  and  radius.  In  the  orbicular  articula- 
tions, the  luxations  are  almost  invariably  complete. 
However,  "  the  qs  humeri  sometimes  rests  upon  the 
edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  readily  returns  into  its 
socket,"—  {Ji.  Cooper,  Essays,  part  1,  p.  14.)  The 
lower  jaw  is  sometimes  partially  dislocated  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  what  is  commonly  meant  by  this 
expression,  viz.  one  of  its  condyles  is  luxated,  while 
the  other  remains  in  its  natural  situation. 

As  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  explained,  a  partial  dislocation 
sometimes  occurs  at  the  ankle-joint.  "An  ankle  (says 
he)  was  dissected  at  Guy's,  and  given  to  the  collection 
of  St.  Thomas's,  which  was  partially  dislocated  :  the 
end  of  the  tibia  rested  stjll  in  part  upon  the  astragalus, 
but  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  was  seated  on  the 
os  naviculare,  and  the  tibia,  altered  by  this  change 
of  place,  had  formed  two  new  articular  surfaces, 
with  their  faces  turned  in  opposite  directions  towards 
the  two  .bones.  ,  The  dislocation  had  not  been  re- 
duced." 

3.  In  the  orbicular  joints,  the  head  of  the  bone  may 
be  dislocated  at  any  point  of  their  circumference;  and' 
the  luxations  are  named  accordingly  upwards,  down- 
wards,  forwards,  and  backwards.  In  the  ginglymoid 
articulations,  the  bones  may  be  dislocated  either  late- 
rally, or  forwards,  or  backwards. 

4.  The  length  of  time  a  dislocation  has  existed  makes 
a  material  difference.  In  general,  recent  dislocations 
may  be  easily  reduced ;  but  when  the  head  of  a  bone 
has  been  out  of  its  place  several  days,  the  reduction 
becomes  exceedingly  difficult,  and  in  older  cases  very 
often  impossible.  The  soft  parts  and  the  bone  itself 
have  acquired  a  certain  position;  the  muscles  have 
adapted  themselves  in  length  to  the  altered  situation 
of  the  bone  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  sometimes 
cannot  be  lengthened  sufficiently  for,  it  to  be  reduced 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  statement  is' 
quite  correct,  that  the  difficulty  in  the  reduction,  arising 
from  the  muscles,  is  proportioned  to  the  length  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  from  the  period  of  the  accident.— 
(Treatise  on  Dislocations,  p.  26.) 

Desault  and  Boyer  believe,  that  frequently  the  open 
ing  m  the  capsular  ligament  soon  becomes  closed,  and 
hinders  the  return  of  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its 
original  situation.  However,  with  regard  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  reduction  being  prevented  by  the  capsular 
ligaments,  it  is  considered  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as 
destitute  of  foundation.— (Surgical '  Essays,  part,  1 
p.  18;  and  Treatise,  $rc.  p.  25.)  Lastly,  the'head  of 
the  bone  may  become  adherent  to  the  parts  on  which- 
it  has  been  forced. 

5.  The  difference  is  immense,  in  regard  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  case,  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  a  dis- 
location being  attended  or  unattended  with  a  wound 
communicating  internally  with  the  joint,  and  externally 
with  the  air.  When  there  is  no  wound  of  this  kind 
the  danger  is  generally  trivial,  and  the  dislocation  is 
termed  a  simple  one;  when  there  is  such  a  wound  to- 
gether with  the  dislocation,  the  case  is  denominated 
compound,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  with  the 
most  imminent  peril.  Indeed,  the  latter  kind  of  acci- 
dent sometimes  renders  amputation  necessary,  and  in 
too  many  instances  has  a  fatal  termination. 

6.  The  causes  of  dislocations  are  external  and  in- 
ternal. A  predisposition  to  such  accidents  may  depend 
on  circumstances  natural  or  accidental.  The  great 
latitude  of  motion  which  the  joint  admits  of;  the  little 
extent  of  the  articular  surfaces ;  the  looseness  and 
fewness  of  the  ligaments  ;  the  lowness  of  one  side  of 
the  articular  cavity,  as  at  the  anterior  and  inferior  part 
of  the  acetabulum ;  and  the  shallowness  of  the  cavity, 
as  of  that  of  the  scapula;  are  natural  predisposing 
causes  of  luxations. 

A  paralytic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  a  joint,  and  a 
looseness  of  its  ligaments,  are  also  predisposing  causes. 
When  the  deltoid  muscle  has  been  paralytic,  the  mere 
weight  of  the  arm  has  been  known  to  cause  such  a 
lengthening  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder- 
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and  relaxed,  I  ^^^n^T&^ 
location  is  attended  w ith  a  tract u  ^ 
seldom  luxated,  without  the  ggWgg  is  aiso  occa- 
in  dislocation  at  the  tap,  the  ac*tab»  ^ 
sionally  fractured.-(Sw  ^.  t-ooper  * 
locations,  Src  p.  15.) 

STMPTOMS  OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

r,wrves,  every  dislocation  produces 
As  Boyer  justly  observes        ,  aro 
pain  and  ^capacity  in ^the urn  , ^  ^ 
equivocal  ^^^^  asimple^ontUBioii.  A. 
torn  a  fracture,  nor  even _  ir  tno  pressure  ofthe 

it.   The  muscles  were  wasted,  aiso,  as  in  the  case  of  severe  but  obtuse  pain  arise  .  sometimes  t^ 

,  paralysis."   The  other  example  happened  in  a  young  head  of  the  hone  upon  tne  i  ,  re  bem 

gentleman,  troubled  with  a  paralyse  affection  of  his  pain  is  rendered  more*™%"yA  Coovefs  Treatise, 
Tight  side  from  dentition.   "  The  muscles  of  the  shoul-  made  upon  a  large  nerve.-(*tr  A.  coopers 
der  were  wasted,  and  he  had  the  power  of  throwing  p.  5.}  hnnoen  there  must 

his  os  humeri  over  the  posterior  edge  of  the  glenoid     In  order  that  a  .dislocation  may  »cre  mu« 

cavitv  of  the  scapula,  from  whence  it  became  easily  be  a  particular  attitude  of  the  limb  during  me  a™un  oi 
Seed  "  In  these  cases,  no  laceration  of  the  liga-  the  external  violence.  Indeed,  the  displacement  can 
ments  could  have  occurred,  and  the  .influence  of  the  i  hardly  occur  from  the  direct  action  of  tne  cause  on  me 
muscles  in  preventing  dislocation  and  in  impeding,  re-  articulation  itself.  The  action  of  the  luxating  cause  is 
duction  is  exemplified.— (Surg ical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  the  more  efficient  the  farther  it  is  from  the  joint,  ana 
10  Mr  Brindley,  of  Wink  Hill,  -communicated  to  Sir  I  the  longer  the  lever  is  which  it  aifects.  l  nus,  in  a  iau 
A  Cooper  an  account  of  a  dislocation  of  the  os  femoris,  1  on  the  siSe,  when  the  arm,  raised  considerably  irom 
vhich  the  natient,  a  man  of  50,  is  able  to  produce  and  the  trunk,  has  had  to  sustain  all  the  weight  ot  tne  body 
vjm.u  ^  v  "  „v.„„sM  —I'l^ontie,  nr,  Turin™.  1  on  a  point  at  its  umer.side,  the  probability  of  a  disloca- 


joint,  that  the  head  of  the  os  brachii  descended  two 
or  three  inches  from  the  glenoid  cavity. 

Two  cases  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  tendency  to 
dislocation  from  a  weakened  or  paralytic  state  of  the 
muscles,  are  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  The  first  is  that 
of  a  junior  officer  of  an  India  ship,  who,  for  some  trifling 
offence,  had  been  placed  with  his  foot  upon  a  small 
projection  on  the  deck,  while  his  arm  was  kept  forcibly 
drawn  up  to  the  yard-arm  for  an  hour.  "  When  he 
returned  to  England,  he  had  the  power  of  readily 
throwing  that  arm  from  its  socket,  merely  by  raising  it 
■  towards  his  heail ;  but  a  very  slight  extension  reduced 


-(Treatise  on  Disloca- 


A.  Cooper  ; 
which  the  i 

r^P^T  ^  Ch0°SeS'"   •   ltion  is  evidenl,  anTeveirthatthehead.of  the  bone  U 

The  looseness  of  the  ligaments  sometimes  makes  the  been  forced  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  capsular 
occurrence  of  dislocations  so  easy,  that  the  sUghtest  ligament 


causes  produce  them.  Some  persons  cannot  yawn  or 
laugh  without  running  the  risk  of  having  their  lower 
law  luxated.  On  this  account,  collections  of  fluid 
within  the  knee,  causing  a  relaxation  of  the  ligament  of 
the  patella,  are  often  followed  by  a  dislocation  of  that 
bone  And  whenever  a  bone  has  been  once  dislocated, 
it  ever  afterward  has  a  tendency  to  be  displaced  again, 
by  a  slighter  cause  than  what  was  first  necessary  to 
produce  the  accident.  This  tendency,  indeed,  mcreases 
with  every  new  displacement. 

Diseases  which  destroy  the  cartilages,  ligaments, 
and  articular  cavities  of  the  bones,  may  give  rise  to  a 
dislocation.  The  knee  is  sometimes,  but  not  frequently, 
partially  luxated,  in  consequence  of  a  white  swelling.; 
the  thigh  is  often  dislocated,  in  consequence  of  the 
acetabulum  and  ligaments  being  destroyed  by  disease. 
Such  dislocations  are  termed  spontaneous. 
In  the  anatomical  collection  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospi- 


Bnt  the  symptoms  which  Boyer  terms  positive,  or 
actually  present,  are  numerous  and  clear. 

1.  In  dislocations  of  orbicular  joints  and  complete 
luxations  of  ginglymoid  joints,  the  articular  surfaces 
are  not  at  all  in  contact,  and  the  point  where  the  dislo- 
cated bone  is  lodged  Cannot  be  upon  the  same  level 
with  the  centre  of  the  cavity,  from  which  it  has  been 
forced.  Hence,  a  change  in  the  length  of  the  limb.  In 
the  ginglymoid  joints,  such  alteration  can  only  be  a 
shortening  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  displacement, 
for  there  is  then  an  overlapping  of  the  bones,  similar 
to  that  of  the  fragments  of  'a  fracture  longitudinally 
displaced.  But  in  the  orbicular  joints,  the  bone  may 
be  displaced,  and  carried  above  or  below  the  articular 
cavity;  so  that,  in  the  first  event,  a  shortening,  in  the 
second,  an  elongation,  of  the  limb  will  be  produced. 
But  as  the  direction  of  the  member  is  at  the  same  time 
altered,  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  place  the  bints 


In  the  anatomical  coiieci.o.i  «  ;  — / £  c(f„.  paraliei  together,  nor  to  bring  them  near  the  trunk,  for 
tal,  there  is a prepan tion  of  a Q^fst^ShIylosis;  the  purpose  of  judging  whether  they  are  lengthened  or 
sequence  of  ulcerate m  and w  B»««  «a  >  shortened.  A  comparison,  however,  made  without  this 

the  leg  forming  a  right  ^,^^^t  part  £  advantage,  will  generally  enable  the  surgeon  to  form  a 
forwards. -(bee  Sir  A.  Cooper's  ourg.^ay  ,F  /  correct  opinion.  The  proper  length  of  a  dislocated 
P-M-l       ,     •  •  •„,„„„  ,,,,iv  hp  dislocated  bv  exter-  limb  cannot  be  restored,  except  by  putting  the  bone 

n^^^l^lm^^^^^         the  Cavit-y  from  ^PPed.  In 

when  the  Ss  of  the  bone  is  in  a  direction  more  or  less 
Tbhque  wrth  respect  to  the  surface  with  which  it  is 

'  arACnvaexternal  force  may  occasion  a  dislocation  of 

a.ny  "V,  .  which  case  is  generally  incomplete,  I  >'»nu,  u,  uuuix,  mai  wnen  once  me  natural 
gmglymoid  jo mts,  wmcii^cd  artic»lations  the  action  of  Iength  of  the  limb  has  been  restored  in  dislocations,  it 

accident.   So,  wnen  a  perw 


slipped.  .. 

general,  this  cannot  be  accomplished  without  consider- 
able efforts,  while  a  slight  exertion  is  usually  sufficient 
to  obtain  the  same  effect  in  cases  where  the  shortening 
of  the  limb  depends  upon  a  fracture.  It  Is  also  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice,  that  when  once  the  natural 


nfslrm  is  mired  outwards  from  his  side,  the  force 

PfVattLtwer^a  tateSTart.  Still,  the  sudden 
S'of  the  ^*pS  Sarm 

T'la  l„np  Ilnder  certain  circumstances,  the  violent 
"Von  of  the  muscles  afone  may  produce  a  dislocation, 
a'T  „f  the  Conjoint  operation  of  any  outward  force, 
■without  the  conjui .1    y  f  h  v,0ience 

•  BUjrratT  ropeXandmhis  muscles  are  pre- 
whlC  Vlr  resistance,  a  dislocation  cannot  Be  produced 
Pare.(1  ?  ,he  irreS  difficulty  (Sir  J.Cooper,  op.  at 
without  ^eJ^oSture  of  the  member  at  the  moment 
P-  15Kt  to  ender faction  of  the  strongest  muscles 
be  such  as  to  renae t  instead  of  preventive 
conducive  to  the  mspi  ^  m.]uxations  of  the 
of  it,  as  is  irequeuuj        .  • 

shoulder.  instantly  attended  with  more  or  less 

DWocaPoMareconsta       e  ,igam^ts;  and  in  tne 

laceration  or  elon^a u       ,eg  are  aiways  torn,  when 
shoulder  and  hip,  t.iet^     ce(1  vloleIlce. 
the  accident  has  Dee"  v .        ts  are  only  lengthened  ! 
instances,  in  which  rji«  ug 


remains ;  while  there  are  a  great  many  fractures,  _. 
which  the  shortening  of  the  member  recurs  after  it  has 
been  made  to  disappear.  The  surgeon  must  also  recol- 
lect, that  an  elongation  of  the  limb  can  never  happen  in 
cases  of  fracture  as  it  does  in  certain  dislocations. 

2.  In  almost  all  complete  luxations,  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  limb  is  unavoidably  altered.  Thifi  Cir- 
cumstance arises  from  the  resistance  of  that  portion  of 
the  articular  ligaments  which  has  not  been  ruptured,  as 
well  as  from  the  action  of  the  muscles.  Incomplete 
lateral  dislocations  of  ginglymoid  joints,  the 1  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  limb  is  not  altered,  on  account  of  the 
total  rupture  of  the  ligaments,  and  even  of  a  part  of  the 
surrounding  muscles.  Neither  is  this  observable  in 
incomplete  dislocations  of  such  articulations,  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  articular  surfaces.  But  it  is 
strongly  marked  in  complete  luxations  of  these  joints, 
where  the  displacement  has  happened  in  the  direction 
of  the  articular  movements,  although,  in  cases  of  this 

t^M*  „IlfLaments  must  be  total'y  "-^ed. 
The  mus-cles,  which  have  suffered  less,  are  in  a  state 

°S  T/fZl  ^l°n'  anJ  must  n^essarily  alter  the  axis 
of  the  limb.  The  tension  of  certain  muscles,  and  the 
preservation  of  some  of  the  ligaments,  especially  in  the 
^KffW  3iS0  a  Cause  ofa  rogatory  movement 
of  the  dislocated  limb  at  the  moment  of  the  displace- 
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=ment,  and  which  it  afterward  retains.  Thus,  in  luxa- 
tions of  the  thigh,  the  toes  and  knee  are  turned  outwards 
■o*  inwards,  according  as  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
■happens  to  be  situated  at  the  inside  or  outside  of  the 
joint.  These  two  kinds  of  alteration  in  the  direction  of 
■the  limb  are  permanent,  when  they  depend  upon  a  dis- 
location ;  a  circumstance  quite  different  fromwhat  is 
observable  in  fractures,  where  the  same  changes  occur, 
but  can  be  made  to  cease  at  once,  without  any  particu- 
lar effort. 

3.  The  absolute  immobility  of  a  limb,  or,  at  least,  the 
inability  of  performing  certain  motions,  is  among  the 
most  characteristic  symptoms  of  a  dislocation.  In 
some  complete  luxations  of  particular  ginglymoid 
joints,  the  dislocated  limb  is  absolutely,  or  very  nearly, 
;ncapable  of  any  motion.  Thus,  in  the  dislocation  of 
the  forearm  backwards,  the  particular  disposition  of  the 
bones,  and  the  extreme  tension  of  the  extensor  and 
flexor  muscles,  confine  the  limb  in  the  half-bent  state, 
and  at  the  same  time  resist  every  spontaneous  motion, 
and  likewise  almost  every  motion  which  is  communi- 
cated. In  the  orbicular  joints,  the  painful  tension  of 
the  muscles  which  surround  the  luxated  bone  nearly 
impedes  all  spontaneous  movements ;  but,  in  general, 
analogous  motions  to  that  by  which  the  displacement 
was  produced  can  be  communicated  to  the  limb,  though 
not  without  exciting  pain.  Thus,,  in  the  dislocation  of 
the  humerus  downwards,  the  elbow  hardly  admits  of 
being  put  near  the  side,  nor  of  being  carried  forwards 
and  backwards ;  but  it  can  be  raised  up  with  ease.  In 
the  dislocation  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  the 
patient  can  bring  the  arm  towards  the  trunk,  separate 
it  a  little  from  the  side,  or  carry  it  forwards  or  back- 
wards ;  but  he  cannot  raise  it  in  a  direct  way.  Lastly, 
in  complete  lateral  dislocations  of  such  joints  as  have 
alternate  motions,  the  patient  has  the  power  of  per- 
forming no  motion  of  the  part ;  but  the  complete  de- 
struction of  all  the  means  of  union  allows  the  limb  to 
obey  every  species  of  extraneous  impulse ;  and  this 
symptom,  which  is  besides  never  single,  makes  the 
nature  of  the  case  sufficiently  manifest. 

Sometimes,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  remarked,  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  motion  continues  for  a  short  time  after 
a  dislocation :  thus,  in  a  man,  brought  into  Guy's  Hos 


pital,  whose  thigh-bone  had  just  been  dislocated  into  the 
foramen  ovale,  a  great  mobility  of  the  femur  still  re- 
mained ;  but,  "  in  less  than  three  hours,  it  became 
firmly  fixed  in  its  new  situation,  by  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles—  (Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  3.) 

4.  In  dislocations  attended  with  elongation  of  the 
limb,  the  general  and  uniform  tension  of  all  the  muscles 
arranged  along  it,  gives  to  these  organs  an  appearance 
as  if  they  lay  nearer  the  circumference  of  the  bone,  and 
the  limb  were  smaller  than  its  fellow.  The  muscles 
however,  which  belong  to  the  side,  from  which  the 
dislocated  bone  has  become  more  distant,  appear  more 
tense  than  the  others,  and  form  externally  a  prominent 
line.  This  is  very  manifestly  the  case  with  the  deltoid 
muscle,  when  the  arm  is  luxated  downwards.  On  the 
contrary,  in  dislocations  where  the  limb  is  shortened 
the  muscles  are  relaxed ;  but,  being  irritated,  they  con- 
tract and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  shortened 
state  of  the  limb.  Hence  the  extraordinary  swelling  of 
their  fleshy  part,  and  the  manifestly  increased  diameter 
of  the  portion  of  the  member  to  which  they  belong  We 
na.vea  striking  example  of  this  in  the  dislocation  of  the 
thigh  upwards  and  outwards,  where  the  muscles  at  the 
inside  of  the  limb  fbrm  a  distinct  oblong  tumour 

I  he  parts  which  surround  the  affected  joint  also  ex- 
^"C.e  ,alter?tioris  in  their  form,  whenever  muscles 
connected  with  the  dislocated  bone  occupy  that  situa- 
tion Thus,  in  dislocations  of  the  thigh,  the  buttock 
on  the  same  side  is  flattened,  if  the  borie  is  carried  in- 
wards ;  but  it  is  more  prominent,  when  the  thigh-bone 
is  carried  outwards;  and  its  lower  edge  is  Ihuated 
higher  or  lower  than  in  the  natural  state,  according  as 
the  luxation  may  have  taken  place  upwards  or  down- 
wards. In  the  complete  luxation  of  he  forearm  back- 
wards, the  triceps  is  tense,  and  forms  a  cylindr™l  pro- 
minence ow.ng  o  the  displacement  of  the  olecranon 
backwards,  in  which  displacement  it  is  obliged  to  parti" 
cipate.  ° 

5:  The  circumference  of  the  joint  itself  presents  al- 
^rations  of  shape  well  deserving  attentionfanU"„  or 
der  to  judge  rightly  of  this  symptom,  correct  anatomi- 
cul  knowledge  is  of  high  importance  ^ 

The  form  of  the  joints  principally  depends  upon  the 


shape  of  the  heads  of  the  bones.  Hence,  the  natural 
relation  of  the  bones  to  each  other  cannot  be  altered 
without  a  change  being  immediately  produced  in  the 
external  form  of  the  joint.  The  changes  which  the 
muscles  passing  over  the  luxated  joint  at  the  same 
time  undergo  in  their  situation  and  direction,  contribute 
likewise  to  the  difference  of  shape,  by  destroying  the 
harmony  of  what  may  be  called  the  outlines  of  the 
limb. 

When  the  head  of  a  bone  articulated  by  enarthrosis, 
has  slipped  out  of  the  cavity,  instead  of  the  plumpness 
which  previously  indicated  the  natural  relation  of 
parts,  the  head  of  the  dislocated  bone  may  be  distin- 
guished at  some  surrounding  point  of  the  articulation, 
while  at  the  articulation  itself  may  be  remarked  a  flat- 
ness, caused  by  one  of  the  neighbouring  muscles 
stretched  over  the  articular  cavity,  and  more  deeply 
may  be  perceived  the  outline  and  depression  produced 
by  this  cavity  itself.  The  bony  eminences  situated 
near  the  joint,  and  whose  outlines  were  gradually 
effaced  in  the  general  form  of  the  member,  are  ren- 
dered much  more  apparent  by  the  displacement,  and 
project  in  a  stronger  degree  than  in  the  natural  state. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject  Sir  A.  Cooper  is  particu- 
larly correct,  when  he  observes,  that  the  head  of  the 
bone  can  generally  be  felt  in  its  new  situation,  except- 
ing in  some  of  the  dislocations  of  the  hip,  and  its  rota- 
tion is  often  the  best  criterion  of  the  accident.  The, 
natural  prominences  of  bone  near  the  joint  either  dis- 
appear or  become  less  conspicuous,  as  the  trochanter 
at  the  hip-joint.  Sometimes  the  reverse  occurs ;  for 
in  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  the  acromion  projects 
more  than  usual.— (Surg.  Essays,  part  1,  p.  4.) 

The  lines  made  by  the  contour  of  the  limb  and  the 
natural  relation  of  the  bones,  are  so  manifestly  broken 
in  dislocations  of  ginglymoid  joints,  that  when  there 
is  no  inflammatory  swelling  the  case  is  at  once  mani- 
fest. More  certain  knowledge,  however,  and  more 
correct  information-  respecting  the  kind  of  displace- 
ment, are  to  be  obtained,  by  attentively  examining  the 
changes  of  position  which  the  bony  prominences  form- 
ing the  termination  of  the  bones  articulated  together 
have  undergone,  and  which  are  the  more  obvious  in 
these  joints,  inasmuch  as  they  give  attachment  to  the 
principal  muscles.  The  natural  relations  of  these  pro- 
cesses being  known,  the  least  error  of  situation  ought 
to  strike  the  well-informed  practitioner.  Thus,  in  the 
elbow-joint,  a  considerable  difference  in  the  respective 
height,  and  in  the  distances  between  the  olecranon  and 
internal  and  external  condyles,  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished. But  the  thing  is  less  easy  when  the  sur- 
rounding parts  are  so  swelled  and  tense  as  to  make  the 
bony  projections  deeper  from  the  surface  and  less  ob- 
vious to  examination.  Even  then,  however,  a  good 
surgeon  will  at  least  find  something  to  make  him  sus  • 
pec  the  dislocation,  and  the  suspicion  will  be  con- 
firmed when  he  again  examines  the  part  after  the 
swelling  has  begun  to  subside.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  make  out  what  the  case  is  as  early  as 
possible;  for  the  unnatural  state  in  which  the  soft 
parts  are  placed  keeps  up  the  swelling  a  long  while  ■  and 
if  the  surgeon  wait  till  this  has  entirely  subsided  before 
he  ascertains  that  the  bones  are  luxated,  he  will  have 
waited  till  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  reducing  them  and 
the  patient  must  remain  for  ever  afterward  deprived 
of  the  free  use  of  his  \imh.-(Boyer,  Traitc  des  Mala- 
dies Chir.  t  5,  7>.45,tfc)  It  is  not  only  the  inflam- 
matory swelling  which  may  tend  to  conceal  the  state 
of  the  ends  of  the  bone ;  sometimes  a  quicker  tumour 
arises  from  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  causes  an  equal  difficulty  of  feeling 
the  exact  position  of  the  heads  of  the  bones.— (See 
Ireatise  on  Dislocation,  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  p.  5.) 

Dislocations  are  also  sometimes  attended  with  parti- 
cular symptoms,  arising  altogether  from  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  head  of  the  luxated  bone  on  certain 
parts.  The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  has  been  known 
to  compress  the  trachea  and  impede  respiration  :  the 
head  of  the  humerus  may  press  upon  the  axillary 
plexus  of  nerVes,  and  produce  a  paralytic  affection  of 
the  whole  arm.  In  one  instance  cited  by  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
a  dislocated  clavicle  pressed  upon  the  cesophagus  and 
endangered  life.— (  Surg.  Essays,  part  1,  p.  4.) 

As  Kirkland  has  observed,  there  are  some  luxations 
which  are  far  worse  injuries  than  fractures ;  of  this 
description  are  dislocations  of  the  vertebra,  cases, 
which,  indeed,  can  hardly  happen  without  fracture' 
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and  are  almost  always  fatal ;  dislocations  of  the  long 
oones,  with  protrusion  of  their  ends  through  the  mus- 
cles and  skin,  and  severe  inflammation,  extensive  ab- 
scesses, attended  with  great  risk  of  being  followed  by 
large  and  tedious  exfoliations,  and  not  unfrequently 
gangrene. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  young  persons  are  rarely 
subjects  of  dislocations  from  violence ;  but  he  admits 
that  they  do  sometimes  experience  them,  and  relates 
an  instance  which  happened  in  a  child  seven  years  of 
age.  In  general,  their  bones  break,  or  their  epiphyses 
give  way,  much  more  frequently  than  the  articular 
surfaces  are  displaced—  {Surg.  Essays,  part.  I, p.  16 ; 
and  Treatise,  Src.  p.  23.)  Suspected  luxations  of  the 
hip  in  children  commonly  turn  out  to  be  disease  of  the 
joint,  one  instance  of  which  is  given  by  the  preceding 
author,  and  an  example  of  which  I  was  lately  con- 
sulted about  myself.  Also,  when  a  dislocation  of  the 
elbow  is  suspected  in  a  child,  because  the  bone  appears 
readily  to  return  into  its  place,  but  directly  to  slip  out 
of  it  again,  the  case,  according  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  is  an 
oblique  fracture  of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus.  Old 
persons  are  also  much  less  liable  to  dislocations  than 
individuals  of  middle  age ;  a  fact  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  extremities  of  bones  in  old  subjects  being  so 
softened  that  the  violence  sooner  breaks  thai}  luxates 
them.— (Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Treatise,  &c.  p.  23.) 

PROGNOSIS. 

'•  In  general,  every  unreduced  dislocation  must  deprive 
the  patient  more  or  less  completely  of  the  use  of  the 
limb ;  for  nature  cannot  re-establish  the  natural  rela- 
•  tions  which  are  lost.  There  is  indeed  an  effort  made 
to  restore  some  of  the  motions  and  the  use  of  the 
limb  in  a  certain  degree ;  but  it  is  always  very  imper- 
fectly accomplished,  and  in  the  best  cases,  only  a  con- 
fined degree  of  motion  is  recovered.  Nature  cannot 
in  any  way  alter  the  lengthened  or  shortened  state  of 
the  limb  ;  and  she  can  only  correct  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner  its  faulty  direction.  There  are  even  some 
cases  in  which  no  amendment  whatsoever  can  be 
effected ;  as  in  complete  dislocations  of  ginglymoid 
joints. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule.  The  arthrodia  joints  are  seldom  extensively  dis- 
placed ;  and  as,  in  the  natural  state,  their  motions  are 
very  limited,  the  loss  of  these  motions  in  consequence 
of  the  natural  relations  not  having  been  restored,  is  of  less 
importance.  Thus,  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  those  of 
the  tarsus,  and  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  may 
be  dislocated,  and  be  reduced  either  imperfectly  or  not 
at  all,  without  the  functions  of  the  limb  to  which  they 
belong  being  materially  impaired.— (Boyer,  Traite  des 
Maladies  Chir.  I.  4,  p.  54.) 

TDislocations  of  enarthrosis  joints  are  generally  much 
less  dangerous  than  those  of  ginglymoid  ones ;  for  the 
action  of  the  muscles  has  a  great  share  in  producing 
the  former ;  the  violence  done  to  the  external  parts  is 
less ;  and  the  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  is  not  so 
considerable.  Even  in  the  same  kind  of  joints,  the 
seriousness  of  the  case  depends  on  the  largeness  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  and  the  number  and  strength  of  the 
muscles  and  ligaments. 

Dislocations  of  ginglymoid  joints,  however,  are  more 
easily  reduced  than  those  of  enarthrosis  ones,  the  mus- 
cles of  which  are  frequently  very  powerful,  and  capa- 
Dlc  of  making  great  resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the 
surgeon.  This  is  frequently  seen  in  luxations  of  the 
Shoulder  and  thigh. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  of  the  luxations  of  enar- 
throsis joints,  that  if  they  happen  the  most  easily, 
they  are  attended  with  less  injury ;  and  that  although 
their  reduction  may  require  considerable  efforts,  yet  it 
can  be  accomplished,  and  the  accident  leaves  no  ill 
effects.  On  the  contrary,  in  dislocations  of  ginglymoid 
joints,  the  same  reason  which  renders  them  more  un 
frequent,  makos  them  also  more  serious.  The  solidity 
of  these  joints  prevents  the  uniting  means  from  being 
destroyed  except  by  great  violence ;  and  the  extent  of 
the  articular  surfaces  does  not  permit  a  considerable 
displacement,  especially  a  complete  one,  without  ex- 
tensive injury  of  the  ligaments  and  surrounding  soft 
parts.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  no  doubt,  that  compound 
luxations  and  protrusions  of  the  heads  of  the  bones 
are  most  commonly  seen  in, the  ginglymoid  articula- 
tions. 

The  more  recent  a  luxation  is,  the  more  easy  it  is  to 


reduce,  and,  therefore,  casteris  paribus,  the  less  grav» 
is  the  injury.  In  this  point  of  view,  dislocations  of 
ginglymoid  joints  are  the  most  serious,  because  they 
soon  become  irreducible.  _ 

Simple  dislocations  are  much  less  dangerous  than 
those  which  are  complicated  with  contusion,  the  injury 
of  a  large  nerve  or  blood-vessel,  inflammatory  swell- 
ing, fracture,  wound,  and,  especially,  a  protrusion  of 
one  or  the  articular  surfaces.— (Boyer,  Traitt  des  Mala- 
dies, Chir.  t.  4,  p.  55,  56.) 

Dislocations  from  ulceration  and  suppuration  in 
joints,  termed  spontaneous  luxations,  cannot  admit 
of  reduction  :  when  they  arise  from  the  hip-disease,  it 
is  not  merely  in  consequence  of  the  ligaments  being 
destroyed,  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum  itself  is  often 
annihilated.  However,  there  are  other  spontaneous 
dislocations  from  preternatural  looseness  of  the  liga- 
ments, where  reduction  may  be  accomplished  with  the 
greatest  facility ;  though  the  displacement  generally 
recurs  from  the  slightest  causes. 

TREATMENT  OF  DISLOCATIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

Mr.  Pott  observes :— By  what  our  forefathers  have 
said  on  the  subject  of  luxations,  and  by  the  descriptions 
and  figures  which  they  have  left  us  of  the  means  they 
used,  of  what  they  call  their  organs  and  machinemata, 
iris  plain,  that  force  was  their  object,  and  that  what- 
ever purposes  were  aimed  at  or  executed  by  these  in- 
struments or  machines,  were  aimed  at  and  executed 
principally  by  violence.  Many  or  most  of  them  are 
much  more  calculated  to  pull  a  man's  joints  asunder 
than  to  set  them  to  rights.  Hardly  any  of  them  are  so 
contrived  as  to  execute  the  purpose  for  which  they 
should  be  used,  in  a  manner  most  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture or  mechanism  of  the  parts  on  which  they  are  to 
operate.  The  force  or  power  of  some  of  the  instru- 
ments is  not  always  determinable,  as  to  degree,  by  the 
operator,  and  consequently  may  do  too  little  or  too 
much,  according  to  different  circumstances  in  the  case, 
or  more  or  less  caution  or  rashness  in  the  surgeon. 
If,  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  accidents,  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  ligaments  is  of  the  highest  importance,  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  muscles  is  not  less  es- 
sential in  the  treatment. 

In  dislocations,  as  in  fractures,  says  Pott,  our  great 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  muscles  belonging  to 
the  part  affected.  These  are  the  moving  powers,  and 
by  these  the  joints,  as  well  as  other  moveable  parts, 
are  put  into  action :  while  the  parts  to  be  moved  are 
in  right  order  and  disposition,  their  actions  will  be  re- 
gular and  just,  and  generally  determinable  by  the  will 
of  the  agent  (at  least  in  what  arc  called  voluntary  mo- 
tions) ;  but  when  the  said  parts  are  disturbed  from 
that  order  and  disposition,  the  action  or  power  of  the 
muscles  does  not  therefore  cease ;  far  from  it ;  they  still 
continue  to  exert  themselves  occasionally,  but  instead 
of  producing  regular  motions  at  the  will  of  the  agent, 
they  pull  and  distort  the  parts  they  are  attached  to, 
and  which,  by  being  displaced,  cannot  perform  the 
functions  for  which  they  were  designed. 

"  Hence  principally  arise  the  trouble  and  difficulty 
which  attend  the  reduction  of  luxated  joints.  The 
mere  bones  composing  the  articulations,  or  the  mere 
connecting  ligaments,  would  in  general  afford  very 
little  opposition;  and  the  replacing  the  dislocation 
would  require  very  little  trouble  or  force,  was  it  not 
for  the  resistance  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  attached 
to  and  connected  with  them :  for  by  examining  the 
fresh  joints  of  the  human  body,  we  shall  find,  that 
they  not  only  are  all  moved  by  muscles  and  tendons, 
but  also,  that  although  what  are  called  the  ligaments' 
of  the  joints  do  really  connect  and  hold  them  together, 
in  such  manner  as  could  not  well  be  executed  without 
them,  yet  in  many  instances  they  are,  when  stripped 
of  all  connexion,  so  very  weak  and  lax,  and  so  dilata- 
ble and  distractile,  that  they  do  little  more  than  connect 
the  bones  and  retain  the  synovia ;  and  that  the  strength 
as  well  as  the  motion  of  the  joints,  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  muscles  and  tendons  connected  with 
and  passing  over  them ;  and  this  in  those  articulations 
which  are  designed  for  the  greatest  quantity,  as  well 
as  for  celerity  of  motiori.  Hence  it  must  follow,  that 
as  the  figure,  mobility,  action,  and  strength  of  the 
principal  joints  depend  so  much  more  on  the  muscles 
and  tendons  in  connexion  with  them  than  on  their 
mere  ligaments,  that  the  former  are  the  parts  which  re- 
quire our  first  and  greatest  regard,  these  being  the 
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parts  which  will  necessarily  oppose  us  in  our  attempts 
for  reduction,  and  whose  resistance  must  he  either 
eluded  or  overcome ;  terms  of  very  different  import, 
and  which  every  practitioner  ought  to  be  well  apprized 
of."— (See  Pott's  Chir.  Works,  vol.  1.) 

That  the  muscles  are  the  chief  cause  of  resistance  is 
strongly  evinced  by  cases  in  which  the  dislocation  is 
accompanied  with  injury  of  a  vital  organ  ;  for  then  the 
hone  may  be  reduced  by  a  very  slight  force.  Thus,  in 
a  man  who  had  an  injury  of  his  jejunum,  and  a  disloT 
cation  of  his  hip,  the  bone  was  most  easily  replaced. — 
(Sir  A.  Cooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  20.)  In 
short,  any  tiling  which  produces  faintness  or  weak- 
ness facilitates  the  reduction,  as  intoxication,  nausea 
and  sickness,  paralysis,  &c. 

The  following,  which  are  some  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Pott,  merit  attention. 

1.  Although  a  joint  may  have  been  luxated  by  means 
of  considerable  violence,  it  does  by  no  means  follow 
that  the  same  degree  of  violence  is  necessary  for  its 
reduction. 

2.  When  a  joint  has  been  luxated,  at  least  one  of  the 
bones  of  which  it  is  composed  is  detained  in  that  un- 
natural situation  by  the  action  of  some  of  the  muscu- 
lar parts  in  connexion  with  it ;  which  action,  by  the 
immobility  of  the  joint,  becomes  as  it  were  tonic, 
and  is  not  under  the  direction  of  the  will  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

3.  That  all  the  force  used  in  reducing  a  luxated  bone, 
be  it  more  or  less,  be  it  by  hands,  towels,  ligatures,  or 
machines,  ought  always  to  be  applied  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  said  bone,  and  as  much  as  possible  to 
that  only.  Mr.  Pott  argues,  that  if  the  extending  force 
were  applied  to  a  distant  part  of  the  limb,  or  to  the 
bone  below  or  adjoining,  it  would  necessarily  be  lost 
in  the  articulation  which  is  not  luxated,  owing  to  the 
yielding  nature  of  the  ligaments,  and  be  of  little  or  no 
service  in  that  which  is  dislocated.  This  remark, 
though  made  by  Pott  and  generally  received  as  true,  is 
very  incorrect ;  for  it  tends  to  state  that  if  you  pull  at 
the  ankle  or  wrist,  the  Ibrce  does  not  operate  on  the 
hip  or  shoulder. 

4.  That  in  the  reduction  of  such  joints  as  are  com- 
posed of  a -round  head,  received  into  a  socket,  such  as 
those  of  the  shoulder  and  hip,  the  whole  body  should 
he  kept  as  steady  as  possible. 

5.  That  in  order  to  make  use  of  an  extending  force 
with  all  possible  advantage,  and  to  excite  thereby  the 
least  pain  and  inconvenience,  it  is  necessary  that  all 
parts  serving  to  the  motion  of  the  dislocated  joint,  or 
in  any,  degree  connected  with  it,  be  put  into  such  a 
state  as  to  give,  the  smallest  possible  degree  of  resist- 
ance. 

0.  That  in  the  reduction  of  such  joints  as  consist  of 
a  round  head,  moving  in  an  acetabulum  or  socket,  ho 
attempt  ought  to  be  made  for  replacing  the  said  head, 
until  it  has  by  extension  been  brought  forth  from  the 
place  where  it  is,  and  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  said 
socket.  This  will  show  us,  says  Mr.  Pott,  a  fault  in 
the  common"  ambi,  and  why  that  kind  of  ambi  which 
Mr.  Freke  called  his  commander,  is  a  much  better  in- 
strument than  any i of. them,  or  indeed  than  all;  be- 
cause it  is  a  lever  joined  to  an  extensor;  and  that 
capable  of  being  used  with  the  arm  in  such  position  as 
to  require  the  least  extension  and  to  admit  the  most; 
besides  which  it  is  graduated,  and  therefore  perfectly 
under  th^  dominion  of  the  operator.  It  will  show  us 
,  why  the  old  method  by  the  door  or  ladder  sometimes 
produced  a  fracture  of  the  neck  Of  the  Scapula ;  as  Mr. 
Pott  saw  it  do  himself.  Why,  if  a  sufficient  degree  of 
extension  be  not  made,  the  towel  over  the  surgeon's 
shoulder,  and  under  the  patient's  axilla,  must  prove  an 
impediment  rather  than  an  assistance,  by  thrusting  the 
head  of  the  humerus  under  the  neck  of  the  scapula, 
instead  of  directing  it  into  its  socket.  Why  the  bar, 
or  rolling-pin,  under  the  axilla  produces  the  same  ef- 
fect. Why  the  common  method  of  bending  the  arm 
(that  is,  the  os  humeri)  downwards,  before  sufficient 
extension  has  been  made,  prevents  the  very  thing 
aimed  at,  by  pushing  the  head  of  the  bone  under  the 
scapula,  which  the  continuation  of  the  extension  lor  a 
few  seconds  only  would  have  carried  into  its  proper 
place.  To  the  observation  that  mere  extension  only 
draws  the  head  of  the  bone  out  from  the  axilla  in  which 
it  is  lodged,  but  does  not  replace  it  in  the  acetabulum 
scapulae,  Mr.  Pott,  replies,  that  when  the  head  of  the 
os  humeri  is  drawn  forth  from  the  axilla,  and  brought 


to  a  level  with  the  cup  of  the  scapula,  it  must  be  a 
very  great  and  very  unnecessary  addition  of  external 
force,  that  will  or  can  keep  it  from  going  into  it.  All 
that  the  surgeon  has  to  do  is  to  bring  it  to  such  level ; 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  bone  will  do  the  rest  for 
him,  and  that  whether  he  will  or  not. 

7.  Another  of  Pott's  principles  is,  that  whatever 
kind  or  degree  of  force  may  be  found  necessary  for  the 
reduction  of  a  luxated  joint,  that  such  force  be  em- 
ployed gradually ;  that  the  lesser  degree  be  always  first 
tried,  and  that  it  be  increased  gradatim.— (See  Pott's 
Chir.  Works,  vol.  1.) 

The  supposition  of  the  reduction  being  sometimes 
prevented  by  the  capsular  ligaments,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
considers  erroneous :  he  assures  us,  that  in  disloca- 
tions from  violence,  those  ligaments  are  always  exten- 
sively lacerated;  and  that  the  idea  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone  being  girt  or  confined  by  them,  is  altogether  un- 
true.— (Surg.  Essays,  part  1,  p.  18.)  But,  in  addition 
to  the  resistance  of  the  muscles,  there  are,  in  old  die 
locations,  thr*e  circumstances  pointed  out  by  him  as 
causes  of  the  difficulty  of  reduction.  1.  The  extre- 
mity of  the  bone  contracts  adhesion  to  the  surrounding 
parts,  so  that  in  dissection,  even  when  the  muscles  are 
removed,  the  bone  cannot  be  reduced.  In  this  state, 
he  found  the  head  of  a  radius,  which  had  been  long 
dislocated  upon  the  external  condyle,  and  which  is 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
In  a  similar  state  he  has  also  seen  the  dislocated  head 
of  the  humerus.— (On  Dislocations,  p.  28.)  2.  The 
socket  is  sometimes  filled  up  with  adhesive  matter.  3. 
A  new  bony  socket  is  sometimes  formed,  in  which  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  so  completely  confined  that  it  could 
not  be  extricated  without  breaking  its  new  lodgement. 
—(Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  21 ;  and  TYeatise,  >frc. 
p.  10.) 

Dislocations  in  general  cannot  be  reduced  without 
trouble ;  but  alter  the  reduction  is  accomplished,  it  is 
easily  maintained.  On  the  contrary,  fractures  are  for 
the  most  part  easy  of  reduction ;  but  cannot  be  kept  in 
this  desirable  state  without  difficulty.  The  moment 
extension  is  remitted,  the  muscles  act,  the  ends  of  the 
broken  bone  slip  out  of  their  proper  situation  wtih  re- 
spect to  each  other,  and  the  distortion  of  the  limb 
recurs.  As  a  modern  writer  has  observed,  the  reduc- 
tion is  only  a  small  part  of  the  treatment  of  fractures : 
the  most  essential  point  of  it  is  the  almost  daily  care 
which  a  fracture  demands  during  the  whole  time  re- 
quisite for  its  consolidation  The  contrary  is  the  case 
in  luxations.  Here,  in  fact,  the  reduction  is  every 
thing,  if  we  put  out  of  consideration  the  less  frequent 
cases  in  which  the  dislocation  is  complicated,  and  at- 
tended with  such  grave  circumstances  as  render  it 
indispensably  necessary  to  continue  for  a  length  of 
time  the  utmost  surgical  care.  But  even  then  the  pro- 
tracted treatment  is  less  for  the  dislocation  itself  than 
for  the  extraordinary  circumstances  with  which  it  is 
accompanied.— (See  Rouoo,  ParalUle  de  la  Chirurgie 
Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  207.) 

All  the  ancient  writers  recommend  the  extending 
force  to  be  applied  to  the  luxated  bone ;  for  instance, 
above  the  knee  in  dislocations  of  the  thigh-bone,  and 
above  the  elbow'in  those  of  the  humerus.  We  have  stated 
that  Pott  advised  this  plan,  and  the  same  practice, 
which  is  approved  by  J.  L.  Petit,  Duverney,  and  Calli- 
sen,  is  almost  generally  adopted  in  this  country. 

However,  many  of  the  best  modern  surgeons  in 
France,  for  instance,  Fabre,  D'Apouy,  Desault,  Boyer, 
Richerand,  and  Leveille,  advise  the  extending  force 
not  to  be  applied  on  the  luxated  bone,  but  on  that  with 
which  it  is  articulated,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  it. 
It  is  said  that  this  plan  has  two  most  important  advan- 
tages :  first,  the  muscles  which  surround  the  dislocated 
bone  are  not  compressed,  nor  stimulated  to  spasmodic 
contractions,  which  would  resist  the  reduction;  se- 
condly, the  extending  force  is  much  more  considerable  > 
than  in  the  other  mode ;  for,  by  using  a  long  lever,  we  • 
•obtain  a  greater  degree  of  power. 

m  Pott's  remarks,  we  find  even  him  influenced  by 
the  prevailing  prejudice  against  the  above  practice, 
that  part  of  the  extending  force  is  lost  on  the  joint  in 
tervening  between  the  dislocation  and  the  part  at  which 
the  extension  is  made.  This  notion  is  quite  unfounded, 
as  every  man,  who  reflects  for  one  moment,  must  soon 
perceive.  When  extension  is  made  at  the  wrist,  the 
ligaments,  muscles,  &c.  which  connect  the  bones  of 
the  forearm  With  the  os  brachii,  have  the  whole  of  the 
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extending  force  operating  on  them,  and  they  must  ob- 
viously transmit  the  same  degree  of  extension  which 
they  receive  to  the  bone  above,  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. Indeed,  this  matter  seems  so  plain,  that  I 
think  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  reader's  understand- 
ing to  say  any  more  about  it,  than  that  such  eminent 
surgeons  as  have  contrary  sentiments  can  never  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  reflect  for  themselves  on  this  par- 
ticular subject.  Whether  the  force  necessary  to  be  ex- 
erted in  some  instances  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the 
intervening  joint,  may  yet  be  a  question ;  but  as  De- 
sault's  practice  was  very  extensive,  and  he  did  not 
find  any  objection  of  this  kind,  perhaps  we  have  no 
right  to  conclude  that  such  would  exist. 

If,  however,  the  common  objection  to  Desault's  plan 
of  applying  the  extending  force  be  unfounded,  the  ques- 
tion still  remains  to  be  settled,  whether  this  practice  is 
most  advantageous  on  the  grounds  above  specified? 
This  is  a  point  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  at  once  pe- 
remptorily decided  altogether  in  the  negative  or  the  af- 
firmative, since  what  may  be  best  in  one  kind  of  dislo- 
cation may  not  be  so  in  another.  Thus,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
states,  that  as  far  as  he  has  had  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing, it  is  generally  best  to  apply  the  extension  to  the 
bone  which  is  dislocated :  but  that  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder  are  exceptions  in  which  he  mostly  prefers  to 
reduce  the  head  of  the  bone,  by  placing  his  heel  in  the 
axilla,  and  drawing  the  arm  at  the  wrist  in  a  line  with 
the  side  of  the  body,  whereby  the  pectoralis  major  and 
latissinius  dorsi  are  kept  in  a  relaxed  state. — (Surgical 
Essays,  part  1,  p.  25.) 

Extension  may  either  be  made  by  means  of  assist- 
ants, who  are  to  take  hold  of  napkins  or  sheets  put 
round  the  part  at  which  it  is  judged  proper  to  make 
the  extension ;  or  else  a  multiplied  pulley  may  be  used. 
In  cases  of  difficulty,  Sir  A.  Cooper  thinks  the  pulley 
should  always  be  preferred.  "  When  assistants  are 
smployed,  their  exertions  are  sudden,  violent,  and  often 
ill-directed,  and  the  force  is  more  likely  to  produce  la- 
ceration of  parts,  than  to  restore  the  bone  to  its  situa- 
tion. Their  efforts  are  also  often  uncombined,  and 
their  muscles  are  necessarily  fatigued,  as  those  of  the 
patient,  whose  resistance  they  are  employed  to  over- 
come.'' In  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint,  and  in  those 
of  the  shoulder  which  have  been  long  unreduced,  pul- 
leys should  always  be  employed. — (Surgical  Essays, 
part  1,  p.  24.)  But  whether  pulleys  be  used  or  not, 
nothing  more  need  be  added  to  what  Mr.  Pott  has 
stated,  concerning  the  propriety  of  using  moderate 
force  in  the  first  instance,  and  increasing  the  extending 
power  very  gradually. 

The  extension  should  always  be  first  made  in  the 
same  direction  in  which  the  dislocated  bone  is  thrown  ; 
but  in  proportion  as  the  muscles  yield,  the  bone  is  to 
be  gradually  brought  back  into  its  natural  position. 
Thus  the  head  of  the  bone  becomes  disengaged  from 
the  parts  among  which  it  has  been  placed,  and  is 
brought  back  to  the  articular  cavity  again  by  being 
made  to  follow  the  same  course  which  it  took  in  escap- 
ing from  it. 

Extension  will  prove  quite  unavailing,  unless  the 
bone,  with  which  the  dislocated  head  is  naturally  ar- 
ticulated, be  kept  motionless  by  counter-extension,  or  a 
force  at  least  equal  to  the  other,  but  made  in  a  con- 
trary direction. 

The  mode  of  fixing  the  scapula  and  pelvis,  in  luxa- 
tions of  the  shoulder  and  thigh,  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed. 

In'  dislocations  of  ginglymoid  joints,  extension  and 
counter-extension  are  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
minishing the  friction  of  the  surfaces  of  the  joints,  so 
that  the  reduction  may  be  rendered  more  easy. 

When  the  attempts  at  reduction  fail,  the  want  of  suc- 
cess is  sometimes  owing  to  the  extension  not  being  pow- 
erful enough,  and  the  great  muscular  strength  of  the 
patient,  which  counteracts  all  efforts  to  replace  the  bone. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  patient  may  be  freely  bled,  and 
put  into  a  warm  bath,  so  as  to  make  him  faint.  The  open- 
ing in  the  vein  should  be  made  large,  because  a  sudden 
evacuation  of  blood  is  more  likely  to  produce  weakness 
and  swooning,  than  a  gradual  discharge  of  it ;  and  the 
patient,  for  the  same  reason,  may  be  bled  as  he  stands 
up.  In  very  difficult  cases,  the  expedient  of •  intoxica- 
tion has  been  recommended,  ast  when  the  patient  is  in 
this  state,  his  muscles  are  incapable  of  making  great 
resistance  to  reduction.  Undor  these  circumstances, 
opium  is  also  frequently  administered  with  advdntare. 


"The  means  to  be  employed  for  the  reduction  of  dis- 
locations (says  Sir  /^stiey  Cooper)  are  both  constitu- 
tional  and  mechanical.  It  is  generally  wrong  to  em- 
ploy force  only,  as  it  becomes  necessary  to.  use  it  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  violence  and  injury;  audit 
will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  that  the  most  powerful 
mechanical  means  fall,  when  unaided  by  constitutional 
remedies.  The  power  of  the  muscles,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, is  to  be  duly  appreciated;  as  this  forms  the 
principal  cause  of  resistance.  The  constitutional  ineinr 
to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  reduction  are  those 
which  produce  a  tendency  to  syncope,  and  this  neces- 
sary st  te  may  be  best  induced  by  one  or  other  of  the 
following  means,  viz.  by  bleeding,  warm  bath,  and 
nausea.  Of  these  remedies,  I  consider  bleeding  the 
most  powerful ;  and  that  the  effect  may  be  produced  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  blood  should  be  drawn  from 
a  large  orifice,  and  the  patient  kept  in  the  erect  posi- 
tion; for  by  this  mode  of  depletion,  syncope  is  produced 
before  so  large  a  quantity  of  blood  as  might  injure  the 
patient  is  lost.  However  the  activity  of  this  practice 
must  be  regulated  by  the  constitution  of  the  person  ;  for 
as  the  accident  happens  to  all  the  varieties  of  constitu- 
tion, it  must  not  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule;  but 
when  the  patient  is  young,  athletic,  and  muscular,  the 
quantity  removed  should  be  considerable,  and  the  me- 
thod of  taking  it  away  that  which  I  have  described. 

Secondly,  in  those  cases  where  the  warm  bath  may 
be  thought  preferable,  or  where  it  may  be  considered 
improper  to  carry  bleeding  any  farther,  the  bath  should 
be  employed  at  the  temperature  of  100°  or  110°;  and 
as  the  object  is  the  same  as  in  the  application  of  the 
last  remedy,  the  person  should  be  kept  in  the  bath  at 
the  same  heat  till  the  fainting  effect  is  produced,  when 
he  should  be  immediately  placed  in  a  chair,  wrapped  in 
a  blanket,  and  the  mechanical  means  employed. 
!  Of  late  years,  I  have  practised  a  third  mode  of  lower- 
ing the  action  of  the  muscles,  by  exhibiting  nauseating 
doses  of  tatarized  antimony ;  but  as  its  action  is  uncer- 
tain, frequently  producing  vomiting,  which  is  unneces- 
sary, I  rather  recommend  its  application,  merely  to 
keep  up  the  state  of  syncope,  already  produced  by  the 
two  preceding  means,  which  its  nauseating  effects 
will  most  readily  do,  and  so  powerfully  overcome  the 
tone  of  the  muscles,  that  dislocation^  may  be  reduced 
with  much  less  effort,  and  at  a  much  more  distant  pe- 
riod from  the  accident  than  can  be  effected  in  any  other 
way  ."—(Sir  -i.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  <$-c.  p.  29, 30. 
Also,  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  22.)  In  cases  of  un- 
usual difficulty,  the  use  of  antimonium  tartar.,  together 
with  tiie  warm  bath  and  bleeding,  seems  rational  and 
judicious ;  but  except  in  cases  of  that  description,  I 
should  prefer  long-continued,  unremitting,  not  too  vio- 
lent, extension,  which  will  at  last  overcome  {he  mus- 
cles of  the  most  athletic  man.  Sometimes  the  resist- 
ance made  to  reduction  by  muscles,  acting  in  obedience 
to  the  will,  may  be  eluded  by  the  patient's  attention 
being  suddenly  taken  from  the  injured  part,  at  which 
moment  the  action  of  those  muscles  is  suspended,  and 
a  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  will  re- 
duce the  bone.  A  case,  illustrating  this  circumstance, 
is  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  (Surgical  Essays,  part 
1,  p.  25;  and  Treatise,  &c.  p.  34.) 

Dislocations  of  orbicular  joints  can  seldom  be  re- 
duced after  a  month,  though  by  means  of  great  vio- 
lence Desault  used  to  succeed  at  the  end  of  three  of' 
four.  Dislocations  of  ginglymoid  articulations  gene- 
rally become  irreducible  in  twenty  or  twenty-four  days, 
in  consequence  of  anchylosis. 

The  reduction  of  a  dislocation  is  known  by  the  limb 
recovering  its  natural  length,  shape,  and  direction,  and 
being  able  to  perform  certain  motions,  not  possible 
while  the  bone  was  out  of  its  place.  The  patient  ex- 
periences a  great  and  sudden  diminution  of  pain ;  and 
very  often  the  head  of  the  f>one  makes  a  noise  at  the 
moment  when  it  turns  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  believes,  that  much  mischief  is 
produced  by  attempts  to  reduce  dislocations  of  long 
standing  in  very  muscular  persons.  He  has  seen  great 
contusion  of  the  integuments,  laceration,  and  bruises 
of  the  muscles,  and  stretching  of  the  nerves,  leading 
to  an  insensibility  and  paralysis  of  the  hand,  follow  an 
abortive  attempt  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  the  shoul- 
der. He  is  of  opinion  that  three  months  for  the  shoul- 
der, and  eight  weeks  for  the  hip}  may  be  set  down  as 
the  period  .from  the'  accident  when  it  "would  be  impru- 
dent to  make  the  attempt,  extfept  in  persons  of  very  re- 
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laxed  fibre,  or  advanced  age.— (See  Treatise  on  Dislo- 
cations, Jrc.  p.  35.)  I  nave  seen  two  cases,  in  which 
vcry  great  force  was  exerted  with  pulleys,  to  reduce 
the  thigh-bone  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks ;  but 
the  attempts  completely  failed.  However,  the  assist- 
ance to  be  derived  from  properly  lowering  the  strength 
of  the  muscles  previously,  by  means  of  nauseating 
doses  of  antimony,  the  warm  bath,  &c,  was  not  here 
taken  advantage  of.  A  dislocation  of  the  upper  head 
of  the  radius,  of  about  a  fortnight's  standing,  I  have 
known  resist  all  the  efforts  of  two  of  the  most  eminent 
surgeons  in  London. 

[The  mischiefs  resulting  from  violence  done  to  the 
structure  of  the  neighbouring  parts  in  attempts  at  dislo- 
cation, are  often  much  greater  than  those  to  which  Mr 
Cooper  alludes  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  fol- 
lowmg  extract  is  taken  from  the  last  edition  of  the '  First 
Lines,'  and  may  be  found  in  a  note  by  the  Philadelphia 
editor,  vol.  2,  p.  469.. 

"Ih  the  third  volume  of  the  Repertoire  cCAnatomie, 
several  cases  of  long-continued  luxation  of  the  hu- 
merus,, in  which  severe  mischief  arose  from  the  at- 
tempt  to  reduce  the  parts,  are  reported  by  M.  Flaubert 
M.D. ;  in  one  case,  one  of  the  axillary  nerves  was 
torn. from  the  spinal  marrow;  and  in  others,  paralysis 
k  of  the  arm  was  the  result.  After  having  succeeded 
completely  in  several  previous  instances,  Professor 
Gibson  has  within  a  few  years  met  with  two  instances 
In  which  the  axillary  artery,  having  formed  unnatural 
adhesions,  was  torn  across,  and  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tients consequently  resulted  from  the  attempts  at  re- 
duction. 

One  of  these  cases  is  reported  in  the  third  number  of 
the  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences.  The  patient,  a 
strout,  muscular,  athletic  man,  about  six  feet  high,  ap- 
plied to  Professor  Gibson  on  account  of  a  luxation  of  the 
left  os  humeri  at  the  shoulder-joint,  of  nine  weeks' 
standing.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Aims-House  In- 
firmary on  the  6th  of  March ;  the  antiphlogistic  system 
was  pursued  until  the  15th,  when  attempts  at  reduc- 
tion were  made,  in  the  presence  of  the  surgeons  and 
students  of  the  house,  which  was  not  accomplished 
until  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  and  three-quarters  from 
the  commencement  of  the  operation. 

On  the  16th,  there  was  a  general  swelling  over  the 
deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles,  with  a  distinct  pulsa- 
tion of  an  aneurismal  character.  On  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  it  had  increased  considerably,  and  in  consulta- 
tion, it  was  decided  that  the  subclavian  artery  should 
be  tied  without  delay.  This  was  accordingly  done  by 
Professor  G."  J 

This  patient  died  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  ligature 
cf  the  subclavian.  The  details  of  the  case,  and  the  dis- 
section, which  was  highly  interesting,  maybe  found 
in  the  3d  No.  of  the  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Scien  ces. 
the  writer  then  adds,  "Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  professional  skill  of  Professor  G.  must  attribute  the 
iailure  in  tins  case  to  the  proper  cause,  the  '  firm  adhe- 
sion of  the  artery  to  the  head  of  the  bone ;'  and  a  like 
result  must  necessarily  have  followed  its  reduction  in 
tne  hands  of  any  other  surgeon,  ,As  the  result  of  his 
experience,  Professor  G.  has  drawn  some  conclusions 
ol  immense  practical  value,  and  to  which  we  think  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  paid.  ,<  If,' says  Professor 
u..,  tne  patient  is  young,  not  very  muscular,  the  luxa- 
fomPlicated  with  fracture-if  no  attempts  have 
?h»  {.^  y  5e.ln  made  10  accomplish  the  reduction,  and 
the  head  of  the  bone  has  not  been  out  of  its  natural 

aXnt  t^rf  f'Ve  °r  8ix  Weeks-  1  should  ^viseThe 
attempt  to  replace  it.    But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 

years  accus'Zp^K3^  porous,  advanced  in 
years,  accustomed  to  labour  and  to  the  free  u«ip  nf  ar 

'  ,7t  Ztt  r"d  the  head  of  *™  ^  ^ 
-Reese19) U'd  (hsC0Untenanceany  attempt  at  reduction.' " 

In  order  to  keep  the  bone  from  slipping  out-of  its 
place  again,  we  have  only  to  hinder  the  limb  from  mov- 
ing. When  splints  will  act  powerfullv  m  sunno^,n<r 
the  joint,  they  are  very  often  used a TmTsfocE "of 
the  ankle,  wnst,  &c.  As  the  humerus  cannot  bel- 
ated, except  when  at  some  distance  from  t  ie  bodva 
return  of  its  dislocation  will  be  prevented  by  confining 
the  arm  close  to  the  side  in  a  sling.  The  Lica  ban/ 
*ge,  applied  after  such  an  accident,  is  mo" S t  sfactor^ 
to  the  patient,  than  really  efficacious.  Whatever  ban7 
age  is  used  to  keep  the  arm  from  moving  should  be 
put  on  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  as  far  as  risible  from 
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the  centre  of  motion.  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
the  hip  is  rarely  dislocated  a  second  time;  but  the  hu- 
merus and  the  lower  jaw  very  frequently  slip  again 
irom  th&r  sockets,  which  are  shallow.  Bandages  for 
the  prevention  of  this  return  of  displacement  are,  there, 
lore,  in  such  cases,  particularly  necessary.  Rest  is  re 
quired  for  some  time  after  the  reduction,  in  order  thai 
the  ruptured  ligaments  may  unite.  The  strength  of  the 
muscles,  &c.  will  also  be  greatly  promoted  by  friction 
and  pouring  cold  water  over  the  limb.— (On  Disloca- 
tions, p.  35.) 

When  a  bone  is  broken  and  dislocated,  an  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation  without  loss 
of  time,  and  then  pay  attention  to  the  fracture.  Also 
if  there  be  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  and  a  dis- 
location of  the  shoulder,  the  fracture  is  to  be  secured 
in  splints,  and  the  dislocation  then  reduced.— (Sir  A. 
Cooper  on  Dislocations,  p.  16.)  The  case  of  a  bone^ 
dislocated  and  fractured  at  the  same  time,  might  be  at- 
tended with  considerable  difficulty  of  reduction :  for 
tunately,  it  is  a  very  uncommon  accident. 


COMPOUND  DISLOCATIONS. 

Compound  Dislocations  are  those  which  are  attended 
with  a  wound  communicating  with  the  cavities  of  the 
injured  joints.  Some  joints  are  much  more  disposed 
than  others  to  compound  dislocations.  The  accident 
scarcely  ever  takes  place  at  the  hip.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
has  known  one  instance  of  it  at  the  shoulder,  and  he 
has  seen  one  of  the  knee;  but  the  case  isvery  fre- 
quent in  the  ankle,  elbow,  and  wrist.— (On  Disloca- 
tions, p.  19.)  In  most  instances,  the  opening  in  the 
skin  is  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  the  bone,  but  some- 
times by  the  part  having  struck  against  a  hard  or  an 
irregular  body.  Cases  of  this  description  are  frequently 
attended  with  great  danger;  and  the  same  nicety 
ot  judgment  is  requisite  in  determining,  whether  am- 
putation ought  to  be  immediately  performed,  or  an  ef- 
fort made  to  preserve  the  limb,  as  in  compound  frac- 
tures, and  bad  gun-shot  injuries ;  and  many  of  the  ob- 
servations which  I  shall  have  to  offer  upon  the  latter 
subjects,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  applicable  to  the 
present. 

When  the  luxation  of  a  large  joint  is  conjoined  with 
an  external  wound,  leading  into  the  capsular  ligament 
it  is  a  circumstance  that  has  a  particular  tendency  to' 
increase  the  danger.  In  many  cases,  injuries  of  this 
description  are  followed  by  violent  and  extensive  in- 
flammation, abscesses,  mortification,  fever,  delirium 
and  death.  '  When  the  patient  is  advanced  in  years' 
much  debilitated,  or  of  an  unhealthy  irritable  constitu- 
tion, a  compound  luxation,  especially  if  attended  with 
much  contusion  and  other  injury  of  the  sore  parts  and 
wrongly  treated,  very  often  has  a  fatal  termination 
Tins,  however,  is  not  the  general  event  of  compound 
dislocations ;  and  whatever  may  have  happened  in  for- 
mer times,  we  now  know,  that  in  the  present  improved 
state  of  surgery,  these  accidents  mostly  admit  of  cure 
This  statement  may  be  made,  without  any  censure  be- 
ing cast  upon  every  instance  of  amputation  performed 
in  such  cases.  I  know  that  this  operation  is  sometimes 
indispensable  directly  after  the  accident,  and  I  am 
equally  aware,  that  it  may  become  necessary  in  a  fu- 
ture stage,  when  extensive  abscesses  or  sloughing 
joined  with  threatening  constitutional  symptoms  have 
taken  place.  My  only  design  is  to  recommend  the  en- 
deavour to  cure  the  generality,  of  compound  luxations. 
But  if  a  case  were  to  present  itself,  attended  with  se- 
rious contusion  and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  I 
should  be  as  earnest  an  advocate  for  amputation  as  any 
surgeon. 

Mr.  Hammick;  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital, 
1  lyniouth,  in  speaking  of  compound  dislocations  of  the 
ankle,  advises  amputation,  "  where  the  lower  heads  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula  are  very  much  shattered ;  where, 
together  with  the  compound  dislocations  of  these  bones 
some  of  the  tarsal  bones  are  displaced  and  injured ; 
where  any  large  vessels  are  divided,  and  cannot  be  se- 
cured without  extensive  enlargement  of  the  wound 
and  disturbance  of  the  soft  parts ;  where  the  common 
integuments.,  with  the  neighbouring  tendons  and  mus-  - 
cles,  are  considerably  torn';  where  the  protruded  tibia 
cannot  by  any  means  be  reduced;  and  where  the  con- 
stitution is  enfeebled  at  the  tim'e  of  the-  accident,  and 
not  likely  to  endure  pain,  discharge,  and  length  of 
confinement." — (J] .-Cooper's  Surgical  Essays,  part  2, 
p.  146.) '  Perhaps,  as  general  remarks,  these  may  no} 
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be  inaccurate ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  them.  Thus, 
■we  find  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  publication,  several  cases  in 
■which  compound  dislocations  of  the  ankle  terminated 
well,  notwithstanding  the  displacement  and  removal 
•of  the  astragalus,*  other  instances  of  which  kind  of 
success  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  surgery. — 
(See  Laumonier,  in  Fourcroy,  Mtd.  Eclairee ;  Percy, 
in  Journ.  de  Med.  continue1,  Nov.  1811,  p.  348.)  How- 
ever, if  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and  tarsal  bones,  especi- 
ally the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  are  broken,  the  opera- 
tion of  amputation  is  recbmmendcd  on  high  authority 
—{Sir  A.  Cooper's  Surg.  Essays,  part  2,  p.  181.)  But 
with  regard  to  the  division  of  large  blood-vessels,  feir 
A.  Cooper  states,  that  he  would  not  at  once  proceed 
to  amputation  on  that  account.  "The  case  from  Mr. 
Sandford,  of  Worcester,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Garden,  clearly 
shows,  that  the  division  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery 
does  not,  if  it  be  well  secured,  prevent  the  patient's  re- 
covery. I  also  once  saw  a  compound  fracture,  close  to 
the  ankle-joint,  accompanied  by  a  division  of  that  ar- 
tery ;  and,  although  the  patient  was  in  the  hospital,  and 
a  brewer's  servant,  who  possessed  the  worst  constitu- 
tion to  strugle  against  severe  injuries,  yet  this  man  re- 
covered without,  amputation."  Nor,  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
opinion,  would  all  hope  be  precluded,  even  if  the  pos- 
teriortibjal  artery  were  injured.  --(Vol.  cit.p.  186.)  For 
the  method  of  securing  these  vessels,  see  Arteries. 

The  following  are  the  circumstances,  which  Sir  A. 
Cooper  has  known  give  rise  to  the  necessity  for  ampu- 
tation in  compound  dislocations  of  the  ankle.  1.  The 
advanced  age  of  the  patient.  2.  A  very  extensive  la- 
cerated wound.  3.  Difficulty  of  reducing  the  ends  of 
the  bones  he  considers  rather  as  a  reason  for  sawing 
them  ofT,  than  for  amputation.  4.  The  extremely  shat- 
tered state  of  the  bones.  5.  Dislocations  of  the  tibia 
outwards  cause  greater  injury  of  the  bones  and  soft 
parts  than  those  inwards,  and  more  frequently  require 
amputation.  6.  Sometimes  the  bone  cannot  be  kept 
reduced,  owing  to  the  tibia  in  the  dislocation  outwards 
being  obliquely  fractured.  1,  Division  of  a  large  blood- 
vessel, attended  with  extensive  wound  of  the  soft 
parts.  8.  Mortification.  9.  Excessive  contusion.  10. 
Extensive  suppuration.  11.  Necrosis,  where  the  se- 
questra do  not  admit  of  removal.  12.  Very  great  and 
permanent  deformity  of  the  foot.  13.  When  teta- 
nus comes  on,  Sir  A.  Cooper  does  not  approve  of  the 
operation.  14.  A  very  irritable  state,  of  constitution, 
such  as  is  often  met  with  in  very  fat  subjects,  who 
take  no  exercise. — (On  Dislocations,  8,-c.  p.  332,  arc.) 

The  treatment  of  a  compound  dislocation  requires 
the  reduction  to  be  effected  without  delay,  and  with  as 
little  violence  and  disturbance  as  possible.  When  the 
extremity  of  the  bone  protrudes,  and  is  smeared  with 
sand  or  dirt,  as  frequently  happens  from  its  having 
touched  the  ground,  "  it  should  be  washed  with  warm 
water,  as  the  least  extraneous  matter  admitted  into  the 
joint  will  produce  and  support  a  suppurative  process, 
and  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  every 
portion  of  it  adhering  to  the  end  of  the  bone.  If  the 
bone  be  shattered,  the  finger  is  to  be  passed  into  the 
joint,  and  the  detached  pieces  are  to  be  removed;  but 
this  is  to  be  done  in  the  most  gentle  manner  possible,  so 
as  not  to  occasion  unnecessary  irritation ;  and  if  the 
wound  be  so  small  as  to  admit  the  finger  with  difficulty, 
and  small  loose  pieces  of  bone  even  be  felt,  the  integu- 
ments should  be  divided  with  a  scalpel,  to  allow  of  such 
•portions  being  removed  without  violence.'' — (Sir  A. 
Cooper  On,  Dislocations,  p.  254  )  Tf  any  difficulty  of 
redaction  should  arise  from  the  bone  being  girt  by  the 
integuments,  the  opening  in  them  should  be  dilated 
with  a  scalpel.  The  limb  is  then  to  be  placed  in  splints, 
with  the  necessary  pads,  eighteen-tailed  bandage,  &c, 
Sir  A.  Cooper  judiciously  recommends  the  portions  of 
this  bandage  not  be  sewed  together,  "  but  passed  under 
the  leg,  so  that  one  piece  may  be  removed  when  it  be- 
comes stiff;"'  and  by  fixing  another  to  its  end,  before  it 
is  withdrawn,  the  fresh  piece  may  be  applied  without 
any  disturbance  of  the  limb. — (Surg.  Essays,  part  2, 
p.  120.)  The  wound  is  to  be  freed  from  any  dirt,  clots 
of  blood,  or  other  extraneous  matter,  and  its  lips  are  to 
be  accurately  brought  together  with  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster.    Sir  A.  Cooper  considers  lint  {lipped  in  the 


[*  Professor  Stevens,  of  New- York,  removed  the  as 
tragalus  in  a  case  of  irreducible  compound  dislocation 
of  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  case  had  an  early  and  most 
happy  termination.— Reese. ] 


blood  which  oozes  out  the  best  kind  of  first  dressing. 
The  joint  is  to  be  covered  with  linen  kept  constantly 
wet  with  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus,  or  with, 
what  is  better,  spirit  of  wine  and  water;  the  bandage 
is  to  be  loosely  laid  down,  and  the  splints  fastened  on 
the  limb  with  their  proper  straps  or  pieces  of  tape,  and 
the  limb  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  at  rest  in  an  eligible 
posture.  The  patient,  if  strong  and  young,  is  to  be 
bled.  This  last  practice  may  be  more  freely  adopted  in 
the  country  than  in  London,  or  large  hospitals.  An 
anodyne  the  first  night  or  two  will  be  highly  proper. 
Saline  draughts,  antimonials,  and  a  low  regimen  are 
also  indicated  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  symptom- 
atic fev*r,  which  commonly  follows  so  serious  an  ac- 
cident. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  purgatives  should  be 
used  with  the  utmost  caution ;  "  for  (says  he),  there 
cannot  be  a  worse  practice,  when  a  limb  has  been 
placed  in  a  good  position,  and  adhesion  is  proceeding, 
than  to  disturb  the  processes  of  nature  by  the  frequent 
changes  of  position  which  purges  produce;  and  I  am 
quite  sure,  that  in  cases  of  compound  fracture,  I  have 
seen  patients  destroyed  by  their  frequent  administra- 
tion. That  which  is  to  be  done  by  bleeding  and  empty- 
ing the  bowels  should  be  effected  within  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  accident,  before  the  adhesive  inflammation 
arises."— (Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  121.)  Here  the 
fracture-bed,  invented  by  Mr.  Earle,  would  allow  pur- 
gatives to  be  used  without  any  disturbance  of  the  limb. 

If  the  case  takes  a  favourable  course,  the  constitu- 
tional fever  will  not  be  excessive,  nor  will  the  pain  and 
inflammation  of  the  limb  be  immoderate.  Sometimes 
the  wound  unites  more  or  less  without  suppuration;  a 
circumstance  particularly  desirable,  as  tending  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  lessen  the  danger,  by  changing 
the  case,  as  it  were,  from  a  compound  into  a  simple  one. 
In  other  cases  the  wound  is  not  united,  but  the  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  are  not  violent  nor  extensive, 
the  constitution  is  not  dangerously  disturbed,  and 
hopes  of- ultimate  success  may  be  reasonably  enter- 
tained. When  the  wound  is  disposed  to  heal  favour- 
ably, adhesive  plaster,  with  or  without  lint,  or  a  pled- 
get of  soft  soap  cerate  is  the  best  dressing.  In  othei 
instances,  while  the  suppuration  is  copious,  and  the 
parts  are  tense  and  painful,  emollient  poultices  are  the 
most  eligible. 

When  the  symptomatic  fever  and  first  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  over,  and  much  discharge  prevails,  at- 
tended with  marks  of  approaching  weakness,  the  pa- 
tient i^  to  be  allowed  more  food,  and  directed  to  take 
bark,  cordials,  porter,  wine,  &c.  If  his  nights  are  rest- 
less, he  must  have  opiates ;  if  he  sweats  profusely, 
sulphuric  acid ;  and,  in  short,  all  such  medicines  as  his 
particular  complaints  may  require  are  to  be  prescribed. 

When  the  inflammation  of  a  compound  dislocation  is 
violent  or  extensive,  general  bleeding,  the  application  of 
leeches,  and  the  use  of  fomentations  and  poultices,  are 
the  most  likely  means  of  lessening  the  mischief.  Yet 
it  is  only  in  strong  habits  that  venesection  to  any  ex- 
tent can  be  prudently  practised  in  large  cities  or  crowded 
hospitals. 

The  following  are  the  instructions  delivered  by  Sir 
A.  Cooper  on  the  subject  of  dressings.  "  If  the  patient 
complain  of  considerable  pain  in  the  part,  in  four  or 
five  days  the  bandage  may  be  raised  to  examine  the 
wound;  and  if  there  be  much  inflammation,  a  comer 
of  the  lint  (or  other  dressing)  should  be  lifted  from  the 
wound,  to  give  vent  to  any  matter  which  may  have 
formed ;  but  this  ought  to  be  done  with  great  circum- 
spection, as  there  is  danger  of  disturbing  the  adhesive 
process,  if  that  be  proceeding  without  suppuratidn. 
By  this  local  treatment,  it  will  every  now  and  then 
happen,  that  the  wound  will  be  closed  by  adhesion  • 
but  if  in  a  few  days  it  be  not,  and  suppuration  take 
place,  the  matter  should  have  an  onportunity  of  escap- 
ing; and  the. lint  being  removed,  simple  dressings 
should  be  applied.  After  a  week  or  ten  days,  if  there 
be  suppuration  with  much  surrounding  inflammation, 
poultices  should  be  applied  upon  the  wound,  leeches  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  upon  the  limb  at  a  distance  the 
evaporating  lotion  should  still  be  employed;  but  as 
soon  as  the  inflammation  is  lessened,  the  poultice* 
should  be  discontinued."— (Surgical  Essays,  part  2, 
p.  121.) 

In  certain  examples,  the  most  skilful  treatment  i« 
unavailing.  The  joint  and  limb  become  affected  with 
considerable  pain  and  swelling,  the  fever  runs  high* 
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■delirium  comes  on,  and  the  patient  may  even  perish 
from  the  violence  of  the  first  symptoms,  the  limb  being 
generally  at  the  same  time  attacked  by  gangrene.  If 
these  first  dangers  are  avoided,  the  wound  may  yet  not 
heal  favourably,  the  inflammation  may  be  Considerable, 
or  of  an  erysipelatous  nature,  large  abscesses  under  the 
fasciae  may  be  formed,  the  bones  may  be  affected  with 
necrosis,  and  the  hectical  symptoms  and  sinking  state 
of  the  patient  may  make  the  only  chance  of  recovery 
depend  upon  amputation."  But  even  this  operation  is 
sometimes  deferred  till  too  late,  and  the  patient  must 
be  left  to  his  miserable  fate. 

Whoever  gives  the  smallest  reflection  to  the  nature 
of  compound  luxations,  will  perceive  that  it  is  often 
a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  make  a  right  de-f 
cision  at  the  very  beginning,  whether  amputation 
should  be  immediately  done,  ii>r  an  attempt  made  to 
save  the  limb.  In  some  instances,  the  patient's  sole 
chance  depends  upon  the  operation  being  performed  at 
once,  without  the  least  delay,  and  the  opportunity  of 
doing  it  never  returns.  The  surgeon  should  take  off 
the  limb  a*  soon  as  he  has  seen  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury, and  not  wait  till  a  general  tendency  to  swelling 
and  gangrene  has  spread  through  the  member,  and 
every  action  in  the  system  is  disturbed.  Amputation 
under  these  circumstances  is  undoubtedly  done  with  a 
very  diminished  chance  of  success ;  and,  until  certain 
.facts  were  adduced  by  Baron  Larrey,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Hutchison,  and  others,  was  of  late  years  al- 
together prohibited.— (See  Amputation  and  Mortifica- 
tion.) '  |  •  • 

But,  besides  this  first  critical  period,  the  surgeon  often 
has  to  exercise  a  nice  degree  of  judgment  in  a  future 
stage  of  the  case ;  I  mean  when  the  suppuration  is  co- 
pious, the  wound  open,  the  bones  carious,  and  the 
health  impaired.  Here  the  practitioner  may  sometimes 
err,  in  taking  off  a  limb  that  might  be  saved;  or  he 
may  commit  a  worse  fault,  and  make  the  patient  lose  his 
life,  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  save  the  member.  No 
precepts  can  form  the  right  practitioner  in  this  delicate 
part  of  surgery;  genius  alone  cannot  do  it;  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  observations,  and  the  talent  of  profit- 
ing by  them,  are  here  the  things  which  mak\e  the  con- 
summate surgeon. 

It  should  ever  be  recollected,  in  regard  to  bad  com- 
pound dislocations,  that  in  young  subjects,  and  in  a  sa- 
lubrious air,  many  cases  will  do  well,  which  in  old 
persons,  and  in  the  polluted  atmosphere  of  London,  and 
crowded  hospitals,  would  be  fatal  without  amputation. 

The  constitutions  of  some  individuals  are  so  irrita- 
ble, that  whether  an  attempt  be  made  to  save  the  limb 
or  amputation  be  at  once  performed,  the  case  has  a  ra- 
pid and  fatal  termination.  According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper 
Persons  who  are  much  loaded  with  fat  "  are  generally 
irritable,  andbear  important  accidents  very  ill :  indeed  " 
says  he,  "  they  generally  die,  whichever  plan  of  treat- 
ment be  pursued."— However,  he  adds  that  such  corpu- 
lent people  as  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  form  excep- 
part2p  jg|  ^foreSoine  remark.— {Surgical  Essays, 

There  is  a  practice  in  regard  to  compound  dislocations 
Which  I  think  ought  at  all  events  to  be  adopted  only  in 
a  very  few  cases;  I  mean  the  plan  of  sawing  off  the 
nead  of  the  luxated  bone.  According  to  Leveille,  this 
method  is  recommended  by  Hippocrates,  as  a  means  of 
accelerating  and  perfecting  the  cure.— (Nouvclle  Doc- 
trine Chirurgicale,  t.  2,  p.  44.)  However,  it  seems  not 
to  nave  done  sufficient  good  in  ancient  times  to  have 
obtained  a  lasting  reputation.  In  fact,  when  it  was 
mentioned  by  the  late  Mr.  Gooch,  it  had  sunk  into  such 
oblivion  that  it  was  received  as  an  entirely  new  pro- 
posal. Compound  luxations  (says  this  author)  are 
of  a  more  dangerous  nature  than  compound  fractures, 
•for  very  plain  reasons;  but  if  a  surgeon  should  judge 
it  advisable  tp  attempt  saving  a  limb  under  such 
threatening  circumstances,  /  am  inclined  to  think, 
from  what  I  have  observed,  he  will  be  more  likely  to 
succeed  by  sawing  off  the  head  of  the  bone,  especially 
it  it  has  long  been  quite  out,  and  exposed  to  the  air." 

Mr  Gooch  afterward  takes  notice  of  a  case  in  which 
Mr  Cooper,  of  Bungay,  sawed  off  the  heads  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  and  preserved  the  limb,  the  patient  bein? 
able  to  walk  and  work  for  his  bread  fJCny  year! 
afterward.  Other  examples  are  also  briefly  mentioned 
in  which  the  lower  head  of  the  radius  was. sawn  off 
and  the  head  of  the  second  bone  of  the  thumb  ' 

Vol  T-V**'  Hey'  °f  Le6dS'        induced  to  make 
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trial  of  this  plan  in  a  compound  luxation  of  the  ankle 
The  example,  however,  which  he  published,  is  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  the  practice,  as  the  following  passage 
will  show:  « I  was  in  hopes  that  this  patient  would 
have  been  able  to  walk  stoutly ;  but  in  this  I  was  disap- 
pointed. He  walked  indeed  without  a  crutch ;  but  his 
gait  was  slow,  his  leg  remaining  weak,  and  his  toes 
turning  outwards,  which  rather  surprised  me,  as  his 
leg  was  very  straight  when  I  ceased  attending  him." 

Mr.  Hey  did  not  recite  this  case  with  the  view  of  re- 
commending a  similar  practice  in  all  cases  of  this  ac- 
cident ;  for  he  had  not  always  adopted  it,  nor  was  he 
of  opinion,  that  the  same  mode  of  treatment,  whether 
by  replacing  the  bones,  sawing  off  their  extremities,  or 
amputating  the  limb,  ought  to  be  universally  practised. 
When  the  laceration  of  the  capsular  ligament  and  in- 
teguments is  not  greater  than  is  sufficient  to  permit  the 
head  of  the  tibia  to  pass  through  them ;  and  when,  at 
the  same  time,  the  joint  or  contiguous  parts  have  suf- 
fered no  other  injury;  Mr.  Hey  recommends  the  re- 
placing of  the  bone,  and  a  union  of  the  integuments 
by  suture,  with  the  treatment  adapted  to  wounds  of 
■  ^jomta— (Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,   chap.  11, 

That  in  a  few  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Gooch  and  Mr. 
Hey  the  patients  recovered  with  a  new  sort  of  joint,  only 
proves  to  my  mind  the  great  resources  and  activity  of 
nature,  and  her  occasional  triumph  over  the  opposition 
she  meets  with  from  bad  and  injudicious  surgery.  A 
limb  so  treated  must  ever  afterward  be  shorter  than  its 
fellow,  and  consequently  the  patient  be  more  or  less  a 
cripple.  We  have  seen,  that  in  the  only  instance  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Hey,  considerable  deformity  was  the 
consequence  of  the  practice.  I  cannot  help  adding  my 
belief,  that  this  gentleman  would  have  experienced 
more  success  in  the  treatment  of  compound  dislocations, 
had  he  relinquished  the  objectionable  method  of  sewing 
up  the  wound.  In  such  accidents  everv  kind  of  irrita- 
tion should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  the 
wound  may  be  conveniently  closed  with  sticking  plaster 
the  observation  of  numerous  cases  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  has  perfectly  convinced  me.  In  this  munifi 
cent  institution,  under  the  disadvantage  of  the  air  of 
London,  and  an  hospital,  compound  luxations  used,  at 
the  period  when  I  was  an  apprentice  there,  to  be  treated 
with  marked  success;  and  I  feel  warranted  in  ascrib- 
ing the  circumstance  to  the  mode  of  treatment,  which 
was  conducted  on  the  principles  explained  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Dictionary. 

The  most  ingenious  arguments  which  have  yet  been 
urged  m  behalf  of  the  practice  of  sawing  off  the  ends 
ot  the  bones  in  compound  dislocations  of  the  ankle 
are  those  recently  published  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  How- 
ever, he  does  not  advise  the  plan  without  restrictions 
11  the  dislocation  (says  he)  can  be  easily  reduced 
without  sawing  off  the  end  of  the  bone ;  if  it  be  no' 
too  obliquely  broken  to  remain  firmly  upon  the  astra- 
galus after  being  reduced ;  if  the  end  of  the  bdne  be 
not  shattered,  for  then  the  small  loose  pieces  of  bone 
should  be  removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  bone  be 

,Vri?^ed  hl  S°  Saw ;  if  the  Patient  be  not  excessively 
irritable,  and  the  muscles  affected  with  violent  spasms', 
impeding  reduction,  and  causing  a  displacement  of  the 
bones  after  they  have  been  reduced ;  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
advises  the  immediate  reduction  of  the  parts,  and  uni- 
ting the  wound  by  adhesion.  In  the  opposite  circum- 
stances, rather  than  amputate  the  limb  he  would  saw 
„  ,2fe  e2?S  ?f  tne  boi>es— {Surgical  Essays,  part  I, 
p.  154.    Treatise,  p.  302.) 

The  only  .case  in  which  the  plan  of  sawing  off  the 
head  of  the  bone  can  be  at  all  proper,  is  when  a  com- 
pound dislocation  cannot  be  reduced,  notwithstanding 
the  enlargement  of  the  wound  in  the  "skin,  and  every 
other  possible  means.  There  is  no  other  mode  of  pre- 
venting the  formidable  symptoms  which  would  ensue 
were  the  bone  left  in  a  state  of  protrusion  through  the 
integuments ;  nor  is  there  any  better  way  of  alleviating 
such  symptoms  after  they  have  actually  begun.  M. 
Roux  gives  much  praise  to  the  English  si'rgeons  for  the 
judicious  boldness  which  they  have  evinced  in  cases 
of  this  description.  Although  Fabricius  Hildanus,  Fer- 
rand,  Desault,  Laumonier,  and  several  other  French 
surgeons,  have,  like  many  British  practitioners,  ven- 
tured to  remove  the  whole  of  the  astragalus,  when 
this  bone  was  totally  separated  from  the  scaphoides 
and  protruded  in-  compound  luxations,  yet  M.  Roax 
acknowledges  that  the  bold  practice  of  sawing  off  the 
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lower  end  of  the  humerus,  the  lower  end  of  the  radius, 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  also  of  the  fibula,  at  tne 
Bame  time,  originated  with,  and  was  first  executed  t.y, 
English  s'urgeons.-(Para«,Me  de  la  Chmcrgie  An- 
gloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  2Uo, 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  can  only  be  luxated  forwards  and 
sither  one  or  both  of  its  condyles  may  become  displaced 
»n  thi« [  direction  Every  dislocation  except  that  tor- 
Saris  iKSri  impossible  by  the  formation of  the 
narts  The  lower  jaw  cannot  even  be  dislocated  tor 
Z  ds,  unless0  the  ^^^^^[^ 

hind  forwards  unoe r .  ca  wllich  envelopes 
Knees'  ani  followsftem  in 'all  their  motions, 
25i Tffords them  an  articular  cavity;  but  the  depres- 
^  nf the  bonrcontinuing,  the  ligaments,  give  way, 
f^  rondvles  glide "  before  the  eminent^  articulares, 

™„th  tn  keen  it  from  the  reach  of  a  play-teiiow. 
X DillocaZis,  p.  389.)  Whenever  the  jaw  has  once 
(wn  dfslocated  the  same  causes  more  easily  reproduce 
lETo^^  to™  rtnin  individuals  the  ligaments 
are  so ToosTand  the  muscles  so  weak,  that  a  disloca- 
SSi  ta  nroduced  by  any  slight  attempt  to  yawn  laugh, 
Hon  is  P/"""'-'5"  *  observed)  to  bite  any  substance 
SvVich  isTaTer  uEgRffiw,  Nouvelle  Doctrine 
^  l  -il  tnm  2  a  54)  There  have  been  persons 
^«Sd  scared  e^r  iaugh  heartily  without  their 
kwerTws  being  luxated.  But  of  all  the  causes  of 
thS  occurence,  yawning  alone,  even  without  the  com- 
bfnltion  of  an'y external  force,  is  by  far  the  most 

C°Whenthe  jaw  is  depressed,  and  its  angles,  to  the  ex- 
ternal s"des  of  which  the  masseters  are  attached,  are 
ca^fed  upwards  and  backwards,  if  these  muscles  con- 
tract the' greater  part  of  their  force  tends  to  bring  the 
colidv  es  into  the  zygomatic  depression.-(Bo2/er.) 

DislocaUonsof  the  lower  jaw  are  attended  with  a 
mat  deal  of  pain,  which  Boyer  imputes  to  the  pressure 
Suced  by  tne  condyles  on  the  deep-seated  temporal 
Serves  and  those  goingto  the  masseters,  which  nerves 
mss  before  the  roots  of  the  zygomatic  process.  The 
mouth  s  wide  open,  and  cannot  be  shut.   It  is  more 
open  in  recent  dislocations  than  in  those  which  have 
continued  for  some  time.   An  empty  space  is  felt  be- 
fore the  ear  in  the  natural  situation  or  the  condyles. 
The  coronal  process  forms  under  the  cheek-bone  a  pro- 
minence which  mav  be  felt  through  the  cheek  or  from 
Within  the  mouth.  'The  cheeks  and  temples  are  flat- 
tened by  the  lengthening  of  the  temporal,  masseter, 
and  buccinator  muscles     The  saliva  flows  in  large 
Quantities  from  the  mouth,  the  secretion  of  winch  fluid 
is  treatlv  incrccsed  by  the  irritation  of  the  accident. 
The  arch  formed  by  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  situ- 
ated more  forward  than  that  formed  by  the  teeth  of  the 
Tinner  iaw.    During  the  first  five  days  after  the  acci- 
dent the  patient  can  neither  speak  nor  swallow - 
innver  1  When  only  one  condyle  is  dislocated,  the 
month  is  distorted,  and  turned  towards  the  opposite 
«ine  while  the  fellow-teeth  of  he  jaws  do  not  corres- 
5    However,  Mr.  Hey  asserts,  that  frequently  the 
raritiou  of  the  chin  is  not  perceptibly  altered  -(Proc- 
X  Observations,  p.  322.)   The  mouth  cannot  be  shut ; 
w  it  is  not  so  widely  open  as  in  the  complete  luxation, 
f  S  r "/cooper  on  'Dislocation*,  p,  392.) 
When  a  dislocated  jaw  has  remained  unreduced  for 
several  days  or  weeks,  the  symptoms  are  not  so  well 
beverai  odj   su(.h,instances,  the  chin  becomes  gradu- 
marked.   In  siion  iir>        ,  reco_ 

a"y  EC ™  th ^  fa^ulty'of  speaking  an^  swallow- 
VCTS  it hl'sSmmers,  and  the  saliva  dribbles  from  his 
mg;  buthe^tamme^  ^  induced  by  a  dislocated  jaw, 

m°U  ^  nfnv  even  prove  fatal  if  .  the  case  continue 
„  ,s  sa id  may  even  pr  Hi  ates 

unrectnled    out  wc  are  nt  jf  nQt 

Teduced6  b^rtKnth  day.    Indeed,  Sir  Astley 


.       .h-  spveritv  of  the  pain,  assures  us, 

stored.-(On  ^^'^  ^months  after  such  a 
Monteggi  attended  a  man ,mo >  d  anJ  ^ 

luxation,  which ,ha not  ^en  u  ^  had  never 

(  Smtions  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  reduced  in  the 
following  manner :  The  surgeon  is  first  to  wrap  some 
men  round  his  thumbs,  to  keep  them  from  being  hurt 
by  the  patient's  teeth,  and  then  introduce  them  into 
the  mouth  as  far  as  possible  along  the  grinding  teeth 
At  the  same  time  he  is  to  place  his  fingers  under  the 
clrn  and  base  of  the  jaw,  and  while  he  depresses  the 
molares  with  his  thumbs,  he  raises  the  chin  with  his 
fingers  by  which  means  the  condyles  become  disen- 
gaged from  their  situation  under  the  zygomas;  at 
which  instant  the  muscles  draw  those  parts  so  rapidly 
back  into  the  articular  cavities  again  that  the.surgeons 
thumbs  might  sometimesbe  hurt,  did  he  not  immediately 
move  them  outwards  between  the  cheek  and I  the  jaw. 

The  reduction  being  accomplished,  a  fresh  displace- 
ment is  to  be  prevented  by  applying  a  four-tailed  band- 
™e,  as  recommended  for  the  fractured  jaw,  For  a  few 
days  the  patient  should  avoid  such  food  as  require 

m'TtleTnctientts0used  to  place  between  the  grinding 
teeth  two  pieces  of  stick,  and  while  they  used  them  as 
evers  to  depress  the  back  part  of  thebotie,  they  raised 
L  chin  by  means  af  a  bandage.  The  late  Mr  Fox, 
the  dentist,  had  a  patient  whose  jaw  was  dislocated  on 
both  sWes  in  the  extraction  of  a  tooth:  the-  reduction 
was  first  effected  on  one  side  by  placing  a  piece  of 
wood  a  foot  long  upon  the  grinders  and  then  raising 
the  part  of  it  which  was  held  in  the  hand.  Mr.  roi 
next  reduced  the  other  condyle  in  the  same  manner. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  reducing  a  complete  luxation  of 
the  lower  jaw,  prefers  putting  the  patient  m  the  recum- 
ten  posture/introducing  two  corks  behind  the :  molar 
teeth,  and  then  elevating  the  chin. -(On  D^aUm , 
v  391 )  When  only  one  condyle  is  dislocated,  what- 
ever method  of  reduction  be  followed,  it  need  only  be 
applied  to  the  side  affected. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  VERTEBR.E. 

What  have  been  called  dislocations  of  the  spine  ate 
considered  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  really  fractures .of 
the  vertebra;,  with  displacement  of  the  bones  but  not 
of  the  intervertebral  substance.  The  only  true  disloct- 
tions  of  the  spine  admitted  by  him,  are  those  ortne 
first  and  second  cervical  vertebra.-(Ofl,  Dislocations, 

*  ThVlarge  surfaces  with  which  the  vertebra  support 
each  other;  the  number  and  thickness  of  then -liga- 
ments ;  the  strength  of  their  muscles ;  the :  little  degree 
of  motion  which  each  vertebra  naturally  has ;  ana  tne 
vertical  direction  of  the  articular  processes,  we  gene- 
rally supposed  to  make  dislocations  of  the  dorsal  ana 
lumbar  vertebra  impossible,  unless  there  be  also  a  frac- 
ture of  the  above-mentioned  processes.   Thus  sir  abi- 
ley  Cooper,  in  his  very  extensiveexpenon.ee,  has  never 
witnessed  a  separation  of  one  vertebra  from  another 
through  the  intervertebral  substance,  without  fracture 
of  the  articular  processes  ;  or,  if  those  processes  re- 
mained unbroken,  without  a  fracture  through  the  boaies 
of  the  vertebra.    Of  these  cases,  I  shaft  merely  re- 
mark, that  they  can  only  result  from  immense  violence; 
that  the  symptoms  would  be  an  irregularity  in  the  im- 
position of  the  spinous  processes,  retention  or  liiconu- 
nence  of  the  urine  and  feces,  paralysis  and  a  motion- 
less state  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  effects  of  tne 
pressure  or  other  injury,  to  which  the  spinal  marrow 
would  be  subjected.    Similar  symptoms  mayalsoanse 
when  the  spinal  marrow  has  merely  undergone  a  vio- 
lent concussion,  without  any  fracture  or  dislocation 
whatever ;  and  it.  is  certain,  that  most  of  the  cases 
mentioned  by  authors  as  dislocations  of  the  lumbar  ana 
dorsal  vertebra,  have  only  been  concussions  of  the  spi- 
nal marrow,  or  fractures  of  those  bones. 

The  cervical  vertebra,  however,  not  having  suclrex- 
tensive  "articular  surfaces,  and  having  more  motion, 
are  occasionally  luxated.  The  dislocation  of  the  hew 
from  the  first  vertebra,  and  of  the  first  vertebra  from 
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the  eocond,  particularly  the  last  accident,  is  the  most 
common;  but  luxations  of  the  cervical  vertebra  lower 
down,  though  very  rare,  are  possible.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Boyer,  many  examples  have  happened,  in  which 
one  of  the  inferior  oblique  or  articular  processes  of  a 
cervical  vertebra  has  been  dislocated,  so  as  to  cause  a 
permanent  inclination  of  the  neck  towards  the  side  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  displacement—  (Traitc  des  Mai. 
Chir.t.4,p.lU.) 

Whether  the  case  published  by  Mr.  C.  Bell  under  the 
name  of  a  subluxation. of  the  spine,'ought  to  be  re- 
ceived as  an  uneqivocai  specimen  of  a  displacement  of 
the  last  cervical  from  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  I  cannot 
presume  to  determine.  This  author  speaks  of  an  evi- 
dent foosening  between  these  two  bones ;  of  a  consi, 
derable  space  between  them ;  of  the  destruction  of  the 
intervertebral  substance;  and  of  an  immense  quantity 
of  pus  around  the  injured  part  of  rhe  spine,  as  circum- 
stances seen  in  the  dissection.  "  On  the  back  part,  the 
pus  had  extended  under  the  scapulae,  and  on  the  fore 
part  was  bounded  by  the  cesophagus,"  and  in  the  spinal 
canal  it  had  ascended  through  the  whole  length  oi  the 
sheath  to  the  cauda  equina—  (C.  Bell,  Surg.  Obs.  vol. 
l,p.  148.)  ' 

Rust  declares,  however,  that  even  the  lumbar  and 
dorsal  vertebras  may  be  dislocated.— {Arthrokakologie. 
p.  /  J.)  Mr.  Bell  also  describes  a  case  of  complete  dis- 
location of  the  last  dorsal  from  the  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebras, with  entire  division  of  the  spinal  cord.  A  small 
portion  of  bone  was  broken  off.-(On  Injuries  of  the 
Spine  and  Thigh-bone,  p.  25,  pi.  %  fig.  2  and  3.)  We 
learn  from  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  in  the  museum  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  there  are  specimens  of  luxated 
cervical  vertebra?.  In  one  of  these,  the  right  inferior 
articular  process  of  the  fiah  vertebra  is  dislocated  for- 
wards. The  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  above  the 
seat  of  the  injury  is  twisted  to  the  left,  and  the  body  of 
the  fifth,  having  been  partially  displaced,  projects  be- 
yond that  of  the  sixth  vertebra.  This  displacement 
could  not  have  been  effected  without  considerable  in- 
jury of  the  fibro-cartilage.  '  The  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  body  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  vertebras  has 
been  slightly  fractured  on  the  left  side.  In  another 
case,  the  inferior  articular  processes  of  the  fifth  cer- 
vical vertebra  are  partially  separated  from  those  of  the 
sixth.  The  bodies  of  the  same  bones  are  partially  se- 
parated behind.  A  third  specimen  exhibits  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  sixth  from  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra 
,  ?n^nor  articular  processes  of  the  sixth  are  com- 
pletely dislocated  forwards,  and  its  body  projects  over 
•hat  of  the  seventh.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  recorded  one 
case,  proving  that  complete  dislocation  both  of  the  ar- 
ticular processes  and  body,  without  fracture,  may  oc- 
cur in  the  cervical  region  of  the  spine.— (See  Med  Chir 
Trans,  vol  13,  p.  391.  394.) 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  HEAD  MOM  THE  FIRST 
VERTEBRA,  OR  ATLAS. 

The  os  occipitis  and  first  cervical  vertebra  are  so 
firmly  connected  by  ligaments,  that  there  is  no  instance 
or  their  being  luxated  from  an  external  cause,  and 

S^,f^id?K  t0  happen'  "  wouId  ^mediately 
^„eJla1'  b>'  unavoidable  compression  and  in- 
jury of  the  spinal  marrow. 

e  JelarP^nmpleS  °f  disPla(;ement  of  the  atlas  by  dis- 
bXdiC  at  Leyden'  and  are  described 

a  veTinterl;,^5?1  ^  Seen  0ne  at  La  Charitt;;  and 
frated  bv^S  description  of  a  similar  case,  illus- 
Schunke  eXrTg^haSJ,een  recelUly  Published  by 
ii    »    ,  atwne  Spontanea  Mantis  et  Evis- 

&c  an  exact  S^nrZfA'"e'  *• 2'  $  102>>  and  0{  Rust 
ace,  an  exact  aetail  of  the  symptoms  of  the  dispa«n  •  »n 
important  top1C,  on  which  Boyer  co nf esse s  „khi 
hty  to  give  any  information.   The  hJt  ^ 

described  from  Rust,  by  Mr  ?i!  t0Ml1  bee» 
"  Pain  in  the  neck,  becoLrn'mo™^  ST*1 
in  swallowing  a  large  mouS  l  ^  mghtJ  or 
breath,  is  the  first  ^ 
Bide  of  the  neck,  especia  ly  wher  tit  »p» m f  °tS ,°ne 
wards  the  shoulder  it  ex  end from  iSZlT**  ^ 
the  tape,  and  often  to  the  BcapZrf  /b7^ffiS 
No  external  alteration  is  perceptible  •  but  fi™  n,  J 
on  the  rcion  ofthe  first 

cotiftfl  t»M«  pa-n,  and  thus  points  out  the  seat  of  dis 
' 1 ;'    Mlontty  of flwallc wing  andSreathing,  and 


hoarseness,  increase,  alternating  with  pain  in  the  neck 
which  seems  to  fix  about  the  back  ofthe  head  and  be-' 
comes  intolerable  on  moving  that  part    The  bearf 
sinks  towards  one  shoulder,",!*  faceting turned I  a 
lift  e  down;  for,  m  general,  the  articulations  are  af- 
fected on  one  side  only,  and  that  was  the  left  in  seven 
°.  mne  examinations  after  death,   If  both  sides  are 
affected,  the  head  will  incline  directly  forwards  In 
this  state  things  continue  for  several  weeks  or  months  • 
and  before  worse  symptoms  come  on,  there  is*  often 
apparent  improvement,  freer  motion,  and  more  natural 
situation  ofthe  head. '  But  the  uneasiness  in  speaking 
and  swallowing  returns;  the  pain  becomes  more  se- 
vere and  extensive;  the  head  falls  a  little  backwards 
and  sinks  towards  the  opposite  side    The  patient  feels 
as  it  the  head  were  too  heavy,  and  he  carefully  sup- 
ports it  with  his  hands,  when  he  moves  from  the  sit- 
ting to  the  lying  position,  or  vice  versa.   This  may  be 
considered  a  pathognomonic  symptom  of  the  affection. 
Another  symptom,  which,  at  this  period,  shows  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease,  is  a  peculiar  expression  of  pain  in 
the  countenance,  which,  combined  with  the  position  and 
stiffness  of  the  head,  constitutes  so  characteristic  an 
assemblage  of  appearances,  that  it  is  enough  to  have 
seen  it  once,  in  order  to  recognise  it  again  immediately, 
in  the  farther  progress  of  the  case,  noise  in  the  head 
deafness,  giddiness,  cramps  and  convulsions,  partia 
paralysis,  particularly  ofthe  upper  limbs,  loss  of  voice 
purulent  expectorations,  and  hectic  svmptoms  super- 
vene.  Generally,  no  external  change  is  observable, 
either  in  the  neck  or  in  the  nape;  and  Rust  observed 
in  one  case  only,  swelling  of  the  affected  side,  which 
broke  and  left  fistulous  ulcers.   But  the-slightest  pres- 
sure m  the  region  of  the  three  upper  vertebra?  is  acutely 
paiutul,  and  sometimes  in  the  advanced  period  of  the 
diSr.e,fhf'  *  Fati\S  °l  rc,ugn  ^faces  is  distinctly  per- 
ceptible when  the  head  is  turned.   The  patienf  mav 
™  <°r  m°nths  in  this  helpless  and  painful  state 
and  then  dies,  either  from  exhaustion  and  debilitv  or 
which  is  more  frequent,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
(Lawrence,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p  406  >  Thcsn 
spontaneous  displacements  of  the  atlas  may  depend 
upon  canes  and  scrofulous  disease  of  its  articular  sur- 
faces, or  upon  an  exostosis  of  its  transverse  process 

norfUmnfa,rhtUm°Ur  £r0Wil,g  from  ,he  neighbouring 
portion  of  the  os  occipitis,  or  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  By  these  causes,  the  anterior  or  pos- 
tenor  arch,  or  one  of  the  sides  of  the  atlas,  has  been 
made  to  intercept  a  third,  the  half,  and  even  two-thirds 
of  the  diameter  of  the  foramen  magnum.  Notwith- 
ImrtZl  'hese.chanSes  life  may  be  carried  on,  and  the 
nutritive  functions  performed  sufficiently  well  to  afford 
T^h,thher  l°\  the  exostoses  tLttaln  a  large 
TZ'Z*, „  %  anchy'os's,  binding  togetber  the  head 
SSL?  ™  the  cervical  ve«ebra3,  to  acquire  great 
solidity.  The  size  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  vertebral  canal  in  the  necki  are  con- 
siderably beyond  whaf  would  be  necessary  for  simply 
containing  the  spinal  marrow,  so  that  the  free  lateral 
movements  of  the  head  and  atlas  can  be  executed 
without  any  risk  of  pressure  on  that  important  part 
Hence  spontaneous  displacement  can  occur  in  these 
cases  to  a  considerable  degree,  without  impairing  the 
functions  of  the  spinal  cord.-(Z,aw,TenCe,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  411.)  According  to  Boyer,  the  atlas 
is  never  found  free  and  distinct  when  thus  displaced, 
but  is  confounded  at  least  with  the  os  occipitis,  and 
mostly  with  five  or  six  ofthe  subjacent  vertebras.  And 
-another  interesting  fact  is,  that  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  joint  between  the  atlas  and  occiput  is  never 
he  only  one  which  is  displaced  and  deformed,  ur.>ps.„ 
atkmSnf^e  ver>' sliShtly  advanced :  &  the  articu! 

pt»e^ 

Et  !  1nd  tne  occiPut  retain  their  natural 

r^'i0  eacn  other,  and  the  atlas  alone 
3nd  vertehtSplaCed  ^ween  them..  Sometimes  the 
second  vertebra  is  out  of  its  place  with  respect  to  the 
os  occipitis,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  atlas,  but  not 
in  quite  so  great  a  degree.  Lastly,  in  some  other  in- 
stances, the  two  vertebras  are  twisted  in  opposite  di 
rections,  as,  for  instance,  one  to  the  left,  the  other  to 
the  right ;  or  vice  versa.  In  one  of  the  cases  recorded 
by  Sandifort,  this  kind  of  lateral  displacement  in  onnn 
site  directions  was  so  extensive,  that  an  inlersn»™~ 
•nly  six  lines  in  breadth,  was  left  between  tLeTajt' 
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proximated  annular  margins.  An  instance  was  seen 
by  Duverney,  where  the  displacement  of  the  two 
vertebrae  was  from  before  backward,  and  where 
the  processus  dentatus  was  approximated  to  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  annular  opening  in  this  vertebra.  In  these 
cases,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  that  there 
must  be  a  destruction,  or  at  all  events  a  thoroughly 
diseased  state  of  the  ligaments  between  the  atlas  and 
dentatus.  and  of  those  connecting  the  dental  process  to 
the  occiput. — {Boyer,  vol.  cit.  p.  105.) 

As  for  the  treatment  of  the  preceding  forms  of  dis- 
ease, experience  has  hitherto  furnished  little  satisfac- 
tory knowledge.  But  as  an  analogy  is  seen  between 
these  cases  and  the  scrofulous  and  carious  affections 
cf  other  joints,  blisters,  setons,  and  issues  have  been 
proposed  and  tried.  Rust  found  these  remedies  only 
capable  of  retarding  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  of 
producing  an  abatement  of  the  symptoms.  The  pain, 
often  reaching  from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  fore- 
head, was  rendered  less  severe;  and  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing  was  considerably  lessened.  But,  the 
means  here  specified  were  not  found  adequate  to  arrest 
the  morbid  change  in  the  bones.  However,  Rust 
thinks,  that  greater  benefit  might  be  expected,  if  a  case 
were  to  present  itself  arising  altogether  from  a  local 
cause,  without  its  origin  being  connected  with  consti- 
tutional disease.— (Salzburger  Med.  Chir.  Zeitung, 
jahrgang  1813,  b.  3,  p.  108.)  In  a  later  work  he  ad- 
verts to  some  examples,  in  which  a  cure  was  effected 
by  nature.  Indeed  the  occasional  termination  of  the 
disease  by  anchylosis  is  a  full  proof. — (Arthrokakolo- 
gie,  $118.) 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  CERVICAL  VERTEBRA 
FROM  THE  SECOND. 

The  rotatory  motion  of  the  head  is  chiefly  performed 
Dy  the  first  vertebra  moving  on  the  second.  When 
this  motion  is  forced  beyond  its  proper  limits,  the  liga- 
ments which  tie  the  processus  dentatus  to  the  edge  of 
the  foramen  magpum  are  torn,  and  supposing  the  head 
to  be  forced  from  the  left  to  the  right,  the  left  side  of 
the  body  of  the  vertebra  is  carried  before  its  corres- 
ponding articulating  surface,  while  the  right  side  falls 
behind  its  corresponding  surface.  Sometimes  the  pro- 
cessus dentatus,  whose  ligaments  are  ruptured,  quits 
the  foramen  formed  for  it  by  the  transverse  ligament 
and  the  anterior  arch  of  the  first  vertebra,  and  presses 
on  the  medulla  oblongata.  But,  according  to  Boyer, 
the  processus  dentatus  may  be  displaced  in  two  ways : 
1st,  It  may  be  carried  directly  backwards,  the  trans- 
verse and  other  ligaments  being  broken.  This  mode 
of  displacement  Boyer  considers  as  the  most  difficult 
and  uncommon,  as  it  can  hardly  take  place,  except 
from  a  fall  from  a  great  height  upon  the  back  of  the 
head,  while  the  spine  is  bent  forwards. — (Traiti  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  109.)  However,  the  accident  may 
happen  in  another  manner,  as  in  Mr.  C.  Bell's  instance 
where  it  occurred  from  the  chin  striking  against  a  curb 
-stone.— (Surg-.  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  150.)  2dly,  In  a  violent 
rotation  in  which  the  face  is  carried  sideways  beyond 
the  proper  limits,  the  lateral  and  accessory  ligaments 
of  the  processus  dentatus  maybe  stretched  and  twisted 
spirally  round  this  process.  The  force  operates  en- 
tirely upon  them,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  transverse 
ligament.  Now  when  the  lateral  and  accessory  liga- 
ments of  the  processus  dentatus  have  given  way,  and 
an  effort  to  incline  the  head  to  one  side  is  kept  up, 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  space,  bounded  by  the  transverse 
''"anient,  may  present  itself  near  the  point  of  the  pro- 
1%       J""tatU3,  which  mav  then  pass  below  the  trans- 

^pHaament  \T.'hn"t  ruplurh^  !<■■ 
Tt  S 'where  the  process^  dentatus  is  not 
fullv  developed,  and  the  ligaments  are  weaker  than  m 
the  aduU  a  perpendicular  impulse  may  break  the  late- 
ral and  accessory  ligaments,  and  then  force  the  pro- 
essus  dentatus  under  the  transverse  ligament,  w.thou 
„essus  aeiiiaiu  conceives  must 

haCS  he'caseln  Suld,  winch  .I.  L.  Petit  men- 
tions ^s  having  been  instantaneously  killed  by  being 

U,LaS7yhwhenb.hed-t^nsverse  lateral  and  other  liga- 
ments are  capable  of  making  very  great  resistance 
a  fo  ce  ZS w  rupture  them  all,  and  to  throw  the 
nrocessurdentatus  directly  backwards  this  process, 
?f  morfslender  than  common,  may  be  broken  near  its 
baseb  and  tSfs  portion  of  it  forced  back  upon  the  spinal 
marrow 


A  case  exemplifying  the  occurrence,  used  lo  be  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Else  in  his  lectures,  and  is  recorded  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper.— {On  Dislocations,  p.  348.  Beyer, 
vol.  cit.  p.  110.)  •  . 

Patients  can  hardly  be  expected  to  survive  mischief 
of  this  kind  in  so  high  a  situation  ;  when  the  trans- 
verse ligament  is  broken,  and  the  processus  dentatus 
is  thrown  directly  backwards  against  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, the  effect  must  be  instant  death,  as  happened 
in  the  case  recorded  by  Mr.  C.  Bell,  {Surg.  Obs.  vol.  1, 
p.  150.)  and  in  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Else. 

According  to  surgical  writers,  the  causes  which  may 
produce  this  formidable  accident  are  various :  a  fall  on 
the  head  from  a  high  place ;  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body 
against  the  back  of  the  neck  ;  a  violent  blow ;  a  forci- 
ble twist  of  the  neck ;  tumbling ;  standing  upon  the 
head ;  the  rash  custom  of  lifting  children  up  by  the 
head,  &c.  Louis  found  that  the  first  vertebra  was  dis- 
located from  the  second  in  the  malefactors  hanged  at 
Lyons ;  at  which  place,  the  executioner  used  to  give  a 
sudden  twist  to  the  body,  at  the  moment  of  its  suspen- 
sion, and  then  bear  with  all  his  weight  upon  it.  Under 
such  circumstances,  Boyer  conceives,  that  the  proces- 
sus dentatus  might  pass  under  the  transverse  ligament, 
without  any  rupture  of  the  latter. 

Dislocations  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  said  not  to 
be  always  fatal,  as  when  they  occur  at  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  of  these  bones,  and  only  one  articular 
process  is  luxated.  In  these  instances,  the  vertebral 
canal  is  not  so  much  lessened  as  to  compress  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  occasion  immediate  death. 

With  regard  to  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  all 
luxations  in  which  the  processus  dentatus  is  displaced 
suddenly  by  violence,  and  not  gradually  by  disease,  the 
reader  need  only  hear  that  such  cases  are  immediately 
fatal.  Mistaken  notions  have  been  entertained  upon 
this  point,  in  consequence  of  particular  dislocations  of 
the  neck  having  been  successfully  treated. 

A  child  was  brought  to  Desault,  with  its  neck  bent, 
and  its  chin  turned  towards  the  right  shoulder.  The 
accident  had  been  a  consequence  of  the  head  having 
been  fixed  on  the  ground,  while  the  feet  were  up  in  the 
air.  A  surgeon  happened  to  be  with  Desault  at  the 
time,  and  they  agreed  to  make  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
luxation,  and  to  apprize  the  mother,  that  though  the 
child  might  be  cured,  there  was  a  possibility  of  its 
perishing  under  their  hands.  Being  permitted  to  do 
what  they  judged  proper,  they  fixed  the  shoulders,  and 
the  head  was  gently  raised,  and  gradually  turned  into 
its  natural  position.  The  child  could  now  move  freely, 
the  pain  ceased,  and  a  considerable  swelling  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  luxation  yet  left,  was  dispersed  by  the 
application  of  emollient  poultices. — {Leveilli,  Nouvelle 
Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  62.) 

Another  alleged  instance  of  the  reduction  of  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  neck  is  also  recorded  by  Dr.  Settin.— 
(Schmucker1s  Vermischte  Chirurgisclie  Schri/ten,  b.  1.) 
However,  both  in  this  case  and  that  related  by  Desault, 
there  can  now  be  little  or  no  doubt,  that  the  accident 
was  not  a  dislocation  of  the  dentata  from  the  atlas,  but 
only  a  luxation  of  one  of  the  oblique  processes  of  a  cer- 
vical vertebra  lower  down.  Whenever  the  processus 
dentatus  is  suddenly  displaced,  or  fractured,  the  effects 
on  the  medulla  spinalis  are  inevitably  fatal.  A  case, 
indeed,  was  attended  by  Mr.  Cline,  in  which  the  pro- 
cessus dentatus  had  lost  a  part  of  its  natural  support,  in 
consequence  of  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  first  verte- 
bra, and  in  which  the  child  survived  the  accident  a  year. 
—(See  J].  Cooper,  On  Dislocations,  p.  549.  T.  £■ 
Schmidt,  De  Jjvxatione  Nucha.  Holler,  Disp.  Chir  t. 
2,  p.  351.  Tub.  1747.  S.  T.  Soemmering,  Bemerkungen 
iiber  Verrunkung  und  Bruch  des  Ruckgrafs,  8vo.  Ber- 
lin, 1793.  Boyer,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  ,p.  100 
<S-c.  8vo.  Paris,  1814.  Ji.  E.  Schupke,  De  Luxation* 
Spontanea  Ml&ntis  et  Epistrophei,  4to.  Berol,  1816 
C.  Bell,  Surgical  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  145, 149,<$-c.  8ro.  Land 
1816..  Observations  on  Injuries  of  the  Spine,  &  c  4to 
Land.  1824.  Sir  A  Cooper,  Treatise  on  Dislocations- 
(S-c  p.  548—551,  be.  ito.  Land.  1822.  Lawrence,  »* 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13.) 

«        •    jDISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  CLAVICL*. 

These  are  much  less  common  than  fracturesi  which 
are  said  to  occur  six  times  more  frequently.  In  fact, 
as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  truly  remarked,  the  clavicle  in 
so  strongly  articulated  both  with  the  sternum  and  sca- 
pula, that  its.  dialocations  are  rare  in  comparitwo 
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J)  395^°Se  °f  many  0tbeT  ioinis-~(.0n  Dislocations, 

The  clavicle  may  be  luxated  at  its  sternal  extremity, 
forwards,  backwards,  and  upwards,  but  never  down- 
wards, on  account  of  the  situation  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
first  rib.  The  luxation  forwards  is  the  most  frequent ; 
dislocations  backwards  and  upwards  are  very  unusual ; 
and  one  directly  backwards  is  still  more  rare.  This  last 
case  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  never  known1  arise  from 
violence ;  but  he  conceives  that  it  might  happen  from  a 
blow  on  the  fore  part  of  the  bone,  rupturing  the  capsu- 
lar ligament  and  that  between  the  clavicle  and  rib.  The 
only  instance  of  the  dislocation  backwards,  with  which 
this  experienced  surgeon  is  acquainted,  proceeded  from 
great  deformity  of  the  spine.  In  this  extraordinary 
case,  the  bone  gradually  slipped  behind  the  sternum, 
and  produced  so  much  inconvenience  by  its  pressure 
on  the  (esophagus,  that  the  late  Mr.  Davie,  of  Bungay, 
in  Suffolk,  was  obliged  to  remove  its  s.ternal  extremity! 
--(4-  Cooper  on  Dislocations, -p.  401.) 

If  the  dislocation  be  forwards,  a  hard,  circumscribed 
tumour  is  felt,  or  even  seen,  on  the  front  and  upper 
part  of  the  sternum.  According  to  Boyer,  when  the 
shoulder  is  carried  forwards  and  outwards,  the  tumour 
disappears ;  but  in  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  account,  it  is 
said,  that  the  projection  on  the  sternum  will  subside,  if 
the  shoulder  be  drawn  backwards.  The  shoulder  bein^ 
elevated,  the  projection  descends;  if  it  be  drawn  down" 
wards,  the  dislocated  extremity  of  the  bone  becomes 
elevated  to  the  neck.  The  motions  of  the  clavicle  are 
painful,  and  the  patient  moves  the  shoulder  with  diffi- 
culty. The  point  of  the  injured  shoulder  is  less  distant 
from  the  central  line  of  the  sternum  than  usual.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  the  dislocation  forwards 
is  sometimes  incomplete,  only  the  front  of  the  capsular 
ligament  being  torn.  The  dislocation  forwards  is  Ge- 
nerally produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  point  of  the  shoul- 
der, when  the  force  pushes  the  clavicle  inwards  and 
forwards ;  but  it  also  frequently  happens  from  falls 
upon  the  elbow,  when  this  is  separated  from  the  side 
and  thus  the  clavicle  is  propelled  violently  inwards 
and  forwards  against  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsu- 
lar ligament—  (A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  p.  399  ) 

When  the  luxation  is  upwards,  the  distance  between 
the  sternal  ends  of  the  clavicles  is  diminished. 

When  the  dislocation  is  backwards,  there  is  a  de- 
Pression  where  the  end  of  the  clavicle  ought  to  be,  and 
the  head  of  the  bone  forms  a  projection  at  the  front  and 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  which,  as  J.  L.  Petit  remarks 
may  compress  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  jugular  vein' 
carotid  artery,  and  nerves.  The  head  is  inclined  to- 
wards the  side  on  which  the  accident  itself  is  situated 
In  reducing  dislocations  of  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle,  we  are  to  make  a  lever  of  the  arm,  by  means 
of  which  the  shoulder  is  brought  outwards ;  and  when 
Hi  us  brought  outwards,  it  is  to  be  pushed  forwards  if 
the  dislocation  be  in  that  direction; -backwards,  if  the 
dislocation  be  behind;  and  upwards,  if  the  dislocation 
oe  above. 

The  same  position  of  the  arm,  and  the  same  appara- 
tus as  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  are  to  be  employed 
I  he  wedge-like  pad,  with  its  thick  part  .towards  the 
axilla,  for  the  purpose  of  inclining  the  shoulder  out- 
wards, a  sling  for  the  support  of  the  weight  of  the  arm, 
ana  a  bandage  judiciously  applied,  are  especially  neces- 
sary, m  consequence  of  the  obliquity  and  smoothness 
ot  the  articular  surfaces,  the  reduction  is  easy,  but 
^placemem"  1S  requisite  t0  prevent  a  return  of 

t^t0CaU<"1  °f^Le  sc*PV-lar  end  of  the  clavicle  from 
the  acromion.  The  luxation  upwards  is  almost  the 
only  one  that  ever  occurs.  It  is  possible,  however  for 
the  accident  to  take  place  downwards,  and  for  the  end 
ot  the  clavicle  to  glide  under  the  acromion.  The 
rarity  of  dislocations  of  the  scapular  end  of  the  clavicle 
is  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  ligaments  tying  the 
clavicle  and  acromion  together.  While  Desault  aiVd 
Boyer,  however,  represent  these  cases  as  much  less 
common  than  displacements  of  the  sternal  end  of  the 
bone,  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  experience  pronounces  hem 
to  oe  more  frequent.-^  Dislocations,  p.  405  ) 
•  A  fall  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder  may  cause  the  di, 
location  upwards.  The  scapular  end I  of  the "lavicE 
then  slides  upwards  on  the  acromion,  and  the  shoulder 
is  drawn  inwards  by  the  muscles  which  approximate 
the  arm  to  the  body.  It  has  been  asserted,  thauhe Tiki 
lent  action  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  in  pullino-  the 
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clavicle  upwards,  may  tend  to  produce  the  accident 
but,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  remarked,  the  mere  ac- 
tion of  this  muscle,  without  the  simultaneous  operation 
of  great  violence,  could  never  tear  both  the  ligaments 
of  the  coracoid  process,  which  must  be  broken  ere  this 
dislocation  can  happen.  .  When  the  projection  is  but 
slight,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  sometimes  noticed  the 
circumstance  indicates  that  the  internal  ligament  is  not 
ruptured.— (On  Dislocations,  p.  406.)  Pain  at  the  ton 
of  the  shoulder,  a  projection  of  the  end  of  the  clavicle 
under  the  skin  covering  the  acromion,  and  a  depression 
of  the  shoulder,  are  symptoms  indicating  what  has 
happened.  The  patient  also  inclines  his  head  to  the 
affected  side,  and  avoids  moving  his  arm  or  shoulder 

This  dislocation  is  reduced  by  carrying  the  shoulder 
outwards,  putting  a  thick  cushion  in  (he  axilla,  and 
applying  Desault's  bandage  for  fractures  of  the  clavicle 
(see  Fractures),  making  the  turns  ascend  from  the 
elbow  to  the  shoulder,  so  as  to  press  the  luxated  end  of 
the  bone  downwards  and  keep  it  in  its  due  situa- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  the  elbow  is  confined  close 
to  the  side,  and  supported  in  a  sling ;  by  which  means, 
the  Shoulder  will  be  kept  raised  and  inclined  outwards! 
This  plan,  which  is  advised  by  Boyer,  is  more  efficient 
than  the  common  practice,  which  consists  in  applying 
a  compress,  the  figure  of  8  bandage,  and  supportine 
the  arm  in  a  sling.  However,  the  exact  maintenance' 
ot  the  reduction,  by  any  apparatus  whatever,  is  found 
to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  some  slight 
deformity  will  remain;  though  it  is  agreeable  to 
know  that,  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  the  use 
of  the  limb  returns  very  well.  In  the  course  of  my 
time,  1  have  seen  several  cases  in  proof  of  this  state- 
ment, and  one  example  was  shown  me  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Vincent,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  The 
same  observations  are  applicable  to  luxations  of  the 
sternal  end  of  the  bone. 

,  [V^Jai?es  £oclJe'  of  Baltimore,  has  reported  in  vol. 
1,  of  the  New-York  Med.  and  Phil.  Journ.  the  success- 
ful reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  clavicle  at  its  scaDU- 
lar  articulation—  Reese.}  v 


DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  OS  BRACH1I. 

Nature,  which  varies  according  to  the  necessities  of 
different  animals,  the  number  of  their  joints,  has  also 
been  provident  enough  to  vary  the  structure  of  these 
parts,  according  to  the  use  of  the  different  portions  of 
their  economy.  To  great  moveableness,  some  unite 
considerable  solidity;  for  instance,  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn Others  are  very  strong,  but  only  admit  of  a 
slight  yielding  motion,  as  we  observe  in  the  carmis 
tarsus,  &c.  Lastly,  other  joints  admit  of  a  great  latil 
tude  of  motion;  but  their  strength  is  easily  over- 
powered by  the  action  of  external  bodies.  Such  are  in 
man  the  shoulder-joint,  and  that  between  the  sternum 
and  claviele. 

The  last  kinds  of  articulation,  are  particularly  subject 
to  dislocation,  and,  of  all,  not  one  is  so  often  luxated  as 
the  shoulder-joint.  Bichat  mentions,  that  it  appears 
from  a  comparative  table,  that  in  some  years,  this  acci- 
dent at  the  H6tel-Dieu  has  been  as  frequent,  and  eveo 
more  so,  than  dislocations  of  all  the  other  bones  taken 
collectively. 

Here  every  thing  seems  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 
the  bone  from  its  natural  cavity.  An  oval  shallow 
cavity,  surrounded  by  a  margin  of  little  thickness, 
receives  a  semi-spherical  head,  which  is  twice  as  broad 
as  the  cavity  in  the  perpendicular  direction,  and  three 
times  as  extensive  from  before  backward.  With  respect 
to  the  ligaments,  the  joint  is  only  strengthened  by  a 
mere  capsule,  which  is  thin  below,  where  nothing  op- 
poses a  dislocation ;  but  thicker  above,  where  the  aero- 
mion,  coracoid  process,  and  triangular  ligament  form 
an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  such  an  accident. 
With  regard  to  the  muscles  and  motions  of  this  joint, 
strong  and  numerous  fasciculi  surround  the  articular 
surfaces,  make  them  easily  move  in  all  directions,  and, 
pushing  the  head  of  the  os  brachii  against  the  different 
points  of  the  capsule,  distend  this  ligamentous  bag ; 
and  when  their  power  exceeds  the  resistance,  actually 
lacerate  it.  As  for  external  bodies,  what  bone  is 
more  exposed  than  the  os  brachii  to  the  effect  of  their 
force  ? 

Thus  subjected  to  the  influence  of  these  predisposing 
causes,  the  os  brachii  would  be  in  continual  danger  of 
being  dislocated,  if  the  scapula,  which  is  as  moveable 
as  itself,  did  not  furnish  a  point  of  support  for  it  by 
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.  .  i  ,r  •  .mi  <anecies  of  the  accident 

accompanying  all  its  motions    This  point  of  support  I  cations,  and  then  the  dinereii '  -  i     itjon  ofthe  nume. 

are  determined  by  the  parutuuu  i 
rus  at  the  instant  when  t *  W  * Jjg ^ShOW  be- 
Should  this  bone  be  g»*ffigj5ta !  should  tbe 
ing  carried  either  forwards o r  b«* war  , 
elbow  be  elevated  and  the  fittl  K,,nlmr,J 


accommodates  itself  to  the  variations  in  the  position 

of  the  head  of  the  os  brachii,  so  that  to  the  moveable- 

ness  ol  the  articular  surfaces  their  strength  is  in  a 

great  measure  owing. 
The  shoulder-joint,  which  is  very  liable  to  luxations 

in  a  general  sense,  is  not  equally  so  at  all  points. 

There  are  some,  where  a  dislocation  cannot  occur  ; 

■there  are  others,  where,  though  possible,  such  an  acci- 
dent has  never  been  observed. 

Desault  divided  dislocations  of  the  humerus  into 
primitive,  which  are  the  sudden  effect  of  external  vio- 
lence, and  into  consecutive,  which  follow  the  first  by 
the  influence  of  causes  presently  to  be  explained.  In 
1  order  to  simplify  the  comprehension  of  the  various  di- 
rections in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  luxated, 
he  supposed  the  genoid  cavity  to  be  bounded  by  four 
lines :  one  representing  its  upper  edge ;  another  its 
lower ;  a  third  its  inner ;  and  a  fourth  its  external 
one.  . 

The  head  of  the  humerus  cannot  be  displaced  to- 
« wards  the  upper  edge.  Here  are  situated  the  acromion 
and  coracoid  process,  the  triangular  ligament  stretched 
between  them,  the  tendons  of  the  triceps,  supraspina- 
tus,  and  the  fleshy  portioh  of  the  deltoid,  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  the  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  bone, 
propelled  by  any  force  upwards.  Besides,  what  power 
could  this'  be  1  Supposing  there  were  such  a  force,  the 
head  of  the  bone  must  necessarily  be  driven  outwards 
as  well  as  upwards,  ere  its  head  would  be  displaced. 
This  is  impossible,  because  the  trunk  prevents  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm  from  being  directed  sufficiently 
inwards  to  produce  this  effect. 

On  the  contrary,  at  the  other  margins  tbere  is  little 
resistance.  At  the  inferior  one,  the  long  portion  of  the 
triceps ;  at  the  -internal  one,  the  tendon  of  the  subsca- 
pulars ;  and  at  the  external  edge,  those  of  the  infra- 
spinatus and  teres  minor,  will  readily  yield  to  any  power 
directed  against  them,  and  allow  primitive  luxations  to 
take  place  downwards,  inwards,  or  outwards.  Down- 
wards, between  the  tendon  of  the  long  portion  of  the 
triceps  and  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis,  which 
last,  in  a  case  dissected  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  was  rup- 
" '  and  on  Disloca- 


tion the  weignt  oi  uie  u  uu», ,,art  which 
by  this  bone,  forces  downwards  Us  upper  part  wmcl 
stretches  and  lacerates  the  lower  part  of  the cap ular 
ligament.   Thus  a  luxation  downwards  is  produced 
and  its  occurrence  may  also  be  facilitated ^by ^com- 
bined action  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  pectoralis  majcr, 
and  teres  major  muscles,  as  Fabre  has  judiciously  re- 
marked ;  for  being  at  this  period  involuntarily  con- 
tracted to  support  the  trunk,  they  act  with  the  power 
of  a  considerable  lever ;  the  resistance  being  the  head 
of  the  bone,  which  they  draw  downwards,  while  the 
fixed  point  is  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  resting  against 
the  eround.  .Some  authors  also  consider,  as  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  a  dislocation  downwards,  the  strong 
action  of  the  deltoid,  which  is  supposed  to  depress  the 
head  of  the  bone,  and  push  it  downwards  through  the 
capsular  ligament.  Iu  support  of  this  opinion,  Bichat 
mentions  the  well-known  case  of  a  notary'  who  lin- 
ated  his  arm  downwards  in  lifting  up  a  register. 

The  rationale  of  the  primitive  luxation  inwards  dif- 
fers very  little  from  that  of  the  preceding  eajse.  The 
elbow  is  both  separated  from  the  side  and  carried  back- 
wards •  in  falling,  the  weight  of  the  body  acts  on  tbe 
humerus,  the  front  part  of  the  capsule  is  lacerated,  and 
a  luxation  takes  place  in  this  direction. 

The  dislocation  outwards  (or,  as  Sit  Astley  Coopei 
calls  it,  backwards)  is  produced  in  the  same  sort  of 
way.  The  elbow  is  carried  forwards  towards  the  op- 
posite shoulder;  the  capsule  is  stretched  outwards, 
and  if  a  sufficient  force  act  on  the  limb,  it  is  lacerated, 
But  how  could  such  a  force  arise  ?  In  a  fall,  the  arm 
being  pushed  against  the  trunk  and  kept  there,  cannot 
move  extensively  enough  to  cause  such  a  laceration 
Hence  a  luxation  outwards,  or  rather  backwards,  under 
the  spine  of  the  scapula,  must  necessarily  be  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  Desault,  in  all  his  experience,  never 
saw  such  an  accident.  Besides,  when  in  a  fall  the 
arm  is  raised  from  the  side  and  inclined  forwards  or 


tured  (Surs  Essays,  part  1,  p.  7;  and  on  Disloca-  arm  is  raised  trom  we  smt ■  miu.  mm  .cu  » 


liable  to  be  thrown  from  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  sca- 
pula in  four  directions :  three  of  these  luxations  are 
complete;  the  other  is  only  partial.  The  first  is 
downwards  and  inwards,  the  dislocation  into  the  ax- 
illa as  it  is  usually  called,  in  which  case  the  head  of 
the 'bone  rests  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior  costs 
of  the  scapula.  The  second  is  forwards  under  the  pec- 
toral muscle,  the  head  of  the  bone  being  placed  below 
the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  and  on  the  sternal  side  of 
the  coracoid  process.  The  third  is  the  dislocation 
hackwards  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be 
and  seen,  as  a  protuberance  at  the  back  and 
outer part of  the  inferior  costa  ofthe  scapula,  upon  the 
dorsum  of  this  bone.  The  fourth,  which  is  only  par- 
tial is  when  the  front  ofthe  capsular  ligament  is 
„rn  and  the  head  of  the  bone  rests  against  the  outer 
^de'of  the  coracoid  process.  "Ofthe  dislocation  in 
the  ax  Ua  (says  Sir  Astley  Cooper),  I  have  seen  a  mul- 
titude of  instances ;  of  that  forwards  on  the  inner  side 
nf  the  coracoid  process,  several;  although  g  is  much 
?PSs  frequent  tna„  that  in  the  axilla :  of  the  dislocation 
backwards,  I  have  seen  only  two  instances  during  the 
JractTce  of  my  profession  for  38  years.»-(0*  Disloca, 

Ct2times%4tothe  head  of  the  bone  has  escaped 
fnfmX  internal  or  inferior  part  of  the  capsule,  it  is 
■l\ i  Lfimd  the  clavicle,  forming  a  case  of  consecu- 
^f^^  lo^x&s,-  ^  specimen  of  which  was 
live  dislocation  upwaras,  ^  !- 


„jh«=inTi«i  contracted  by  the  surfaces  of 
of  the  strong. daemons  conW        J  ^  ^ 

the  bone.  Thuv in  ™  P  gnd  the  hu_ 

SSS  Xr^fnef  ligaments  to  the  surrounding 


dislocation  of  the  head  ofthe  humerus  in  this  direction" 
have  been  recorded.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  the  course 
of  38  years,  has  met  with  two  examples.  In  a  dead 
subject,  Boyer  remarked  a  singular  inclination  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  backwards,  its  articular  surface  also 
presenting  on  this  side  an  extraordinary  elongation; 
and  the  humerus  readily  slipping  under  the  spine  of  the 
scapula. — (Traitedes  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  176.) 

In  the  patient  whose  history  was  published  by  W. 
Fizeau,  and  in  whom  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus 
outwards  and  backwards  was  seen  both  by  that  gen- 
tleman and  Boyer,  there  was  also  the  particularity 
that  the  luxation  was  readily  reproduced. — (Journ.  dt 
Med.  par  Corvisart,  Src.  t.  10,  p.  386.)  Hence  Boyer 
suspects  that  this  very  rare  kind  of  displacement  must 
have  been  facilitated  by  some  preternatural  disposition 
of  the  articular  surfaces,  especially  that  of  the  glenoid 
cavity.  No  dislocation  must  occur  more  frequently 
than  that  downwards,  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  of  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
is  direct.  However,  the  luxation  inwards,  or,  as  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  and  others  call  it,  forwards,  is  common. 

In  all  primitive  dislocations  from  violence,  and  not 
from  paralysis  of  the  deltoid,  and  a  gradual  yielding  of 
the  capsule,  I  believe  the  latter  part  is  always  exten- 
sively lacerated.  In  general  authors  have  paid  too  lit- 
tle attention  to  this  circumstance,  which  dissections 
have  repeatedly  demonstrated.  Desault  had  two  spe- 
cimens made  of  wax  ;  one  of  a  dislocation  inwards ; 
the  other  of  one  downwards ;  both  of  which  were  met 
with  in  subjects  who  died  at  the  Hdtel-Dieu  Bell 
also  makes  mention  of  similar  facts,  and  another  Eng- 
lish surgeon,  says  Bichat,  has  observed  the  same  oc- 
currence. I  suppose  Bichat  here  alludes  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, who  long  ago  noticed  the  laceration  of  the  cap- 
sule, and  particularly  called  the  attention  of  surgeons 
to  the  subject.-(See  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries.) 

Desault  conceives  that  the  capsule  may  be  sufli 
ciently  torn  to  let  the  head  of  the  bone  escape ;  bu» 
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that  the  opening  may  afterward  form  a  kind  of  con- 
striction round  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  place 
"which  tt  originally  occupied.  The  correctness  of  this 
statement,  however,  is  positively  denied  by  Sir  A. 
Coopar,  who  remarks,  that  they  who  entertain  this  be- 
lief must  forget  the  inelastic  structure  of  the  capsular 
ligament,  and  never  witnessed  by  dissection  theexten- 
sive  laceration  which  it  suffers  in  dislocations  from 
violence. — (Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  18.)  * 

Several  causes  may  lead  to  a  consecutive  luxation. 
If  a  fresh  fall  happen  while  the  arm  is  separated  from 
the  trunk,  the  head-  of  the  humerus,  which  nothing 
confines,  obeys,  with  the  utmost  facility,  the  power 
displacing  It  in  this  manner,  and  is  again  pushed  out 
of  the  situation  which  it  accidentally  occupies. 

A  man,  going  down  stairs,  meets  with  a  fall,  and 
dislocates  the  humerus  downwards;  he  immediately 
sends  for  Desault,  who  defers  the  reduction  till  the 
evening.  In  the  mean  time,  the  patient,  in  getting 
upon  a  chair,  slips  and  falls  again.  The  pain  was 
more  acute  than  when  the  first  accident  occurred,  and 
Desault,  on  his  return,  instead  of  finding  the  head  of 
the  humerus  as  it  was  in  the  morning,  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  axilla,  finds  it  behind  the  pectoralis  major 
muscle.  <  *  . 

The  action  of  muscles,  is  a  permanent  cause  of  a 
new  dislocation.  When  the  humerus  is  luxated  down- 
wards, the  pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid  draw  the 
upper  part  of  this  bone  upwards  and  inwards,  which, 
only  making  a  weak  resistance  to  theiraction,  changes 
its  position,  and  takes  one  in  the  above  double  di- 
rection. 

The  various  motions  imparted  to  the  arm  may  also 
produce  the  same  effect,  according  to  their  direction. 
Thus,  in  consequence  of  unskilful  efforts  to  reduce  the 
hone,  a  luxation  inwards  frequently  follows  one  down- 
wards. By  the  French  surgeons,  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  the  division  of  disloca- 
tions of  the  humerus  into  primary  and  consecutive ; 
and  perhaps  some  of  their  statements  on  the  secondary 
change  in  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be 
exaggerated.  That  a  subsequent  alteration  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  bone  may  happen,  from  the  .causes  spe- 
cified by  Desault,  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The  ob- 
servations of  Petit,  Hey,  and  others,  confirm  the  fact ; 
and  I  have  myself  seen  a  dislocation  in  the  axilla 
change  into  one  forwards,  under  the  pectoral  muscle. 
However,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  believes  that,  excepting 
from  violence  and  the  effect  cf  absorption,  the  nature 
and  direction  of  a  dislocation  are  never  changed  alter 
the  muscles  have  once  contracted.— (On  Dislocations, 
p.  416.)  Perhaps,  with  the  latter  qualification,  no  great 
difference  prevails  between  him  and  other  writers. 

SYMPTOMS. 

In  general,  the  diagnosis  of  dislocations  of  the  hu- 
merus is  attended  with  no  difficulties. 

Whatever  may  be  the  mode  and  situation  of  the  dis- 
location, there  always  exists,  as  Hippocrates  has  re- 
marked, a  manifest  depression  under  the  acromion, 
which  forms  a  more  evident  projection  than  in  the  na- 
tural state.  Almost  all  the  motions  of  the  arm  are 
painful;  some  cannot  be  performed  in  any  degree; 
and  they  are  all  very  limited.  The  arm  cannot  move 
without  the  shoulder  moving  also,  because  the  articu- 
kK™  being  no  lonSer  aDle  t0  execute  its  functions, 
ioth  it  and  the  shoulder  form,  as  it  were,  one  body. 
When  the  limb  is  moved,  a  slight  crepitus  may  some- 
times be  felt,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  synovia 
having  escaped  through  the  laceration  of  the  capsule. 
—(A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  p.  418.) 

To  these  symptoms,  generally  characteristic  of  every 
sort  of  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  are  to  be  added 
such  as  are  peculiar  to  each  particular  case.  When 
the  luxation  is  downwards,  the  arm  is  a  little  longer 
t?anJn  /J10  ?la,tural  sta'e;  the  natural  roundness  of 
the  shoulder  is  lost  in  cpnsequence  of  the  deltoidmus- 
cle  being  drawn  down  with  the  head  of  the  bone ;  and 
the  patient  cannot  use  the  arm.  The  elbow  is  more  or 
less  removed  from  the  axis  of  the  body  by  the  action 
of  the  deltoid,  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  and  supra- 
spinatus  muscle  being  also  stretched,  and  tending  to 
draw  the  bone  outwards.  The  paiti  which  arises  from 
Ihis  position  compete  the  patient  to  lean  towards  the 
dislocated  limb,  to  keep  the  forearm  half  bent  and  the 
elbow  supported  on  liis  hip,  in  such  a  -way  that  the 


arm,  having  a  resting-place,  may  be  sheltered  from  all 
painful  motion,  especially  that  of  the  elbow  inwards 
By  this  posture  alone  Desault  often  recognised  the  ac- 
cident. The  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  felt  in  the 
axilla;  but  "  only  when  the  elbow  is  .considerably  re- 
moved from  the  side."— (Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations, 
p.  417.)  This  last  circumstance  is  worthy  of  particu- 
lar notice,  as  the  inability  to  feel  the  head  of  the  bone 
has  led  to  mistakes. 

With  the  general  symptoms  of  dislocations  of  the  hu- 
merus, a  luxation  inwards  has  the  following :  the  elbow, 
separated  from  the  axis  of  the  body,  is  inclined  a  little 
backwards ;  the  humerus  seems  to  be  directed  towards 
the  middle  of  the  clavicle;  motion  backwards  is  not  very 
painful,  but  that  forwards  is  infinitely  so ;  a  manifest 
prominence  under  the  great  pectoral  muscle ;  the  arm 
is  said  by  Desault  to  be  a  very  Jittle  longer  than  in  the 
natural  state :  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  it  is  described  as  be- 
ing somewhat  shortened  (On  Dislocations,  p.  435),  and 
the  posture  is  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  case.  The 
coracoid  process  is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
Were  a  dislocation  outwards  to  present  itself,  it  would 
be  particularly  characterized  by  a  hard  tumour  under 
the  spine  of  the  scapula ;  by  the  direction  of  the  elbow 
forwards  ;  and  bythe  somewhat  increased  length  of  the 
arm.  The  motions  of  the  arm  would  be  impaired,  but 
not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  in  the  foregoing  cases.  In  one 
example,  related  by  Mr.  Toulfnin,  of  Hackney,  the  arm 
could  be  moved  considerably  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards ;  but  motion  forwards  or  backwards  was  very 
limited.  And  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Coley,  of 
Bridgenorth,  it  would  seem  that  this  dislocation  may 
be  attended  -with  the  peculiarity  of  the  arm  lying  close 
to  the  side.— (A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  p.  441—443.) 

Many  authors,  particularly  B.  Bell,  speak  of  an  cede- 
matous  swelling  of  the  whole  upper  extremity  as  a  fre- 
quent consequence  of  a  dislocation  inwards.  In  the  time 
of  Desault  and  Bichat,  this  occurrence  was  not  often  no- 
ticed at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  except  in  very  old  luxations  ; 
and  when  it  was,  very  beneficial  effects  were  obtained, 
in  certain  instances,  by  applying,  for  a  few  days,  a  mo- 
derately tight  bandage  from  the  fingers  up  to  the  axilla. 
Bichat  relates  a  case  in  which  the  eedema  did  not  dis- 
appear with  the  cause,  but  even  rather  increased ;  but 
the  day  after  a  bandage  had  been  applied,  the  swelling 
was  found  diminished  by  One-half.  Considerable  swell- 
ing, which  sometimes  takes  place  very  rapidly,  may 
render  the  nature  of  the  accident  too  obscure  for  a  prac- 
titioner imperfectly  acquainted  with  all  its  signs  to  de- 
tect it  with  certainty  ;  and  hence  the  patient  may  not 
have  the  benefit  of  right  treatment  in  due  time;  the 
bone  at  length  cannot  be  reduced ;  a  permanently  crip- 
pled state  of  the  arm  is  the  consequence ;  the  surgeon 
is  sued  for  heavy  darnages ;  and  his  reputation  and  pros- 
pects are  ruined. 

There  is  another  consequence,  to  which  authors  have 
paid  but  little  attention ;  though  it  was  known  to  Avi 
cenna,  and  was  several  times  observed  by  Desault. 
This  is  a  palsy  of  the  upper  extremity,  arising  from  the 
pressure  made  by  the  head  of  the  bone,  when  dislocated 
inwards,  upon  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  and  some- 
times resisting  every  means  of  relief. 

Indeed,  when  the  nerves  have  been  long  compressed, 
the  affection  is  very  difficult  of  cure.  Desault  several 
times  applied  the  moxa  above  the  clavicle.  The  success 
which  he  at  first  experienced  in  some  patients  did  not 
invariably  follow  in  others.  But  when  the  head  of  the 
humerus  has  only  made,  as  it  were,  a  momentary  pres- 
sure on  the  nerves,  and  the  reduction  has  been  effected 
soon  after,  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  the  para 
lytic  affection  often  goes  off  of  itself,  and  its  dispersion 
may  always  be  powerfully  promoted  by  the  use  of  vola- 
tile liniments.  » 

OF  THE  REDUCTION. 

We  may  refer  to  two  general  classes  the  infinitely 
various  number  of  means  proposed  1  br  the  reduction  of 
a  dislocated  humerus.  The  first  are  designed  to  push 
back,  by  some  kind  of  mechanical  force,  the  head  of  the 
bone  into  the  cavity  from  which  it  is  displaced,  either 
with  or  without  making  previous  extension.  The 
others  are  merely  intended  to  disengage  the  head  of  the 
bone  from  the  place  which  it  accidentally  occupies, 
leaving  it  to  be  put  into  its  natural  situation  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles. 

By  the  first  means  art  effects  every  thing;  by  the 
second,  it  limits  its  interference  to  the  suitable  dircc- 
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tion  of  the  powers  of  nature.  In  the  first  method,  the 
force  externally  applied  always  operates  on  the  bone  in 
the  diagonal  of  two  powers,  which  resist  each  other  at  a 
more  or  less  acute  angle ;  "in  the  last  the  power  is  only 
in  one  direction. 

All  the  means  intended  to  operate  in  the  first  way,  act 
nearly  in  the  following  manner.  Something  placed 
under  the  axilla  serves  as  a  fulcrum,  on  which  the  arm 
is  moved  as  a  lever,  the  resistance  being  produced  by 
the  dislocated  head  of  the  humerus,  while  the  power  is 
implied  either  to  the  lower  part  of  this  bone,  or  the  wrist. 
The  condyles  of  the  humerus  being  pushed  downwards 
and  inwards,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  necessarily  moved 
in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  the  glenoid  cavity, 
into  which  it  slips  with  more  or  less  facility. 

Thus  operated  the  machine  so  celebrated  among  the 
ancients  and  moderns,  under  the  name  of  the  ambi  of 
Hippocrates ;  whether  used  exactly  in  the  form  described 
by  him  or  with  the  numerous  corrections  devised  by 
Paul  of  jEgina,  Ambrose  Pare,  Duverney,  Freke,  &c. 
By  this  machine  a  double  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  as  above  explained. 

The  extension  usually  moves  the  bone  from  its  un- 
natural situation,  and  is  executed  in  different  ways. 
Sometimes  the  weight  of  the  body  on  one  side,  and  the 
dragging  of  the  end  of  the  dislocated  bone  on  the  other, 
tend  to  produce  this  effect.  Such  was  the  action  of  the 
ladder,  door,  &c.  described  in  Hippocrates's  Treatise 
on  Fractures,  and  repeated  in  modern  works.  Some- 
times the  trunk  is  fixed  in  an  unchangeable  manner, 
while  the  arm  is  powerfully  extended,  as  is  practised 
in  employing  the  machine  of  Oribasius,  one  of  the  me- 
thods formerly  adopted  in  the  public  places  where 
wrestlers  combated-.  - 

Sometimes  no  extension  is  sensibly  executed,  and 
while  the  end  of  the  humerus  is  pushed  outwards  by  a 
body  placed  under  the  axilla,  the  surgeon  pushes  it  up- 
wards into  the  glenoid  cavity.  ,  . 

The  following  are  the  objections  common  to  all  these 
contrivances.  •  '»*,• 

However  well  covered  the  body  placed  under  the 
axilla  may  be  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum,  there  is  always  a 
more  or  less  inconvenient  chafing,  frequently  dreadful 
stretching  and  laceration  of  parts  in  consequence  of  its 
application  when  the  trunk  is  suspended  upon  it,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  door,  &c.  In  this  way  Petit  saw  a 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  produced,  and  even 
a  laceration  and  aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery. 

Few  surgeons  have  the  different  kinds  of  apparatus 
at  hand.  Hence  trouble  and  loss  of  time  in  getting 
them ;  time,  which  is  of  so  much  moment,  as  the  re- 
duction is  aiways  more  easy  the  sooner  it  is  accom- 
plished. 

When  the  luxation  is  consecutive,  how  can  mecha- 
nical means  bring  back  the  head  of  the  bone  through 
the  track  it  has  taken  ?  For  instance,  if  to  a  dislocation 
downwards  one  inwards  has  succeeded,  the  head  of  the 
bone  ought  to  be  brought  down  before  it  can  be  re- 
placed. The  above  means  often  do  not  co-operate  with 
the  muscles,  which  are  the  chief  and  essential  agents 
in  the  reduction. 

Perhaps,  however,  they  might  be  advantageously 
employed,  when  a  primitive  luxation  downwards  is 
quite  recent,  and  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is  very 
near  the  cavity.  Then  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula 
presents  an  inclined  plane,  along  which  the  end  of  the 
bone  can  easily  glide,  when  propelled  by  any  kind  of  ex- 
ternal force. 

Desault  very  often  employed  the  following  method 
with  great  success.  While  the  patient  was  seated 
upon  a  chair  of  moderate  height,  he  took  hold  of  the 
hand  on  the  affected  side,  placed  it  between  his  knees, 
which  he  moved  downwards  and  backwards,  in  order  to 
make  the  extension  and  disengage  the  head  of  the  bone, 
while  an  assistant  held  back  the  trunk  to  effect  the 
counter-extension.  This  was  sometimes  executed  by 
the  weight  of  the  body  and  effort  of  the  patient.  At  the 
same  time  the  surgeon's  hands,  being  applied  to  the 
arm  in  such  a  way  that  the  four  fingers  of  each  were 
put  in  the  hollow  of  the  axilla,  and  the  thumbs  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  arm,  pushed  upwards,  and  a  little  out- 
wards, the  head  of  the  humerus,  which  usually  returned 
with  ease  into  its  natural  cavity. 

Petit  describes  this  plan,  but  complicated  with  the 
use  of  a  napkin,  passed  under  the  patient's  axilla,  and 
rver  the  surgeon's  neck,  who  contributes  to  raise  the 
dislocated  end  of  the  bone,  by  lifting  up  his  head. 


When  the  luxation  downwards  was  very  Tecent,  De 
sault  occasionally  reduced  it  by  a  still  more  simple  pro- 
cess. Marie-Louise  Favert  fell  in  going  down  stairs,  dis- 
located her  arm  downwards,  and  was  conveyed  immedi-' 
ately  after  the  accident  to  the  H6tel-Dieu.  Desault  hav- 
in°  recognised  the  disorder,  placed  his  left  hand  under  the 
axilla,  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum,  while  with  the  right,  applied 
to  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  arm,  he  depressed  the 
humerus  towards  the  trunk,  and  at  the  same  tune  raised 
the  upper  part  of  the  bone.  The  head  of  the  humerus, 
directed  upwards  and  outwards  by  this  double  motion,  re- 
turned into  the  glenoid  cavity  without  the  least  resistance- 
Reduction  by  means  of  the  surgeon's  heel  in  the  pa- 
tient's axilla  is  a  well-known  method,  which  is  com- 
mended by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  the  best  in  three- 
fourths  of  recent  dislocations.  The  patient  (he  observes) 
should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  posture,  upon  a  ta- 
ble or  a  som,  and  near  its  edge.  "  The  surgeon  theji- 
bindsa  wetted  roller  round  the  arm,  immediately  above 
the  elbow,  upon  which  he  ties  a  handkerchief.  Then, 
with  one  foot  resting  upon  the  floor,  he  separates  the- 
patient's  elbow  from  his  side,  and  places  the  heel  of  his 
other  fool  in  the  axilla."  The  arm  is  then  steadily 
drawn  with  the  handkerchief  for  three  or  four  minutes,, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  bone  in  common  cases  is  easily  re- 
placed. If  more  force  be  required,  a  long  towel  can  be 
used,  with  which  several  persons  may  pull.  Sir  Ast- 
ley Cooper  generally  bends  the  forearm  nearly  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  os  humeri,  because  this  position 
relaxes  the  biceps,  and  lessens  its  resistance :  in  many 
cases,  however,  he  makes  the  extension  at  the  wrist ; 
a  plan  in  which  he  finds  more  force  requisite,  but  the 
bandage  is  less  apt  to  slip. 

Another  simple  mode  of  reduction,  which  Sir  As(ley 
Cooper  considers  proper  for  recent  dislocations,  delicate 
females,  and  very  >ld,  relaxed,  emaciated  persons,  is  that 
by  means  of  the  surgeon's  knee,  as  a  fulcrum,  in  the 
patient's  axilla.  The  patient  is  placed  on  a  low  cliair, 
on  the  side  of  which  the  surgeon  rests  his  foot,  while 
he  takes  hold  of  the  os  humeri  just  above  the  condyles, 
and  applies  his  other  hand  to  the  acromion.  The  arm 
is  then  drawi.  down  over  the  knee,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  returns  .nto  its  place.— (On  Dislocations,  p.  432.) 

In  some  esses  the  preceding  methods  are  inadequate, 
and  greater  extension  must  be  made.  The  following 
was  the  practice  of  Desault. 

The  patient  is  laid  upon  a  table  covered  with  a  man 
tress;  a  thick  linen  compress  is  applied  to  the  axilla, 
on  the  side  affected,  and  upon  this  compress  the  middle 
of  the  first  extending  bandage  is  placed,  the  two  heads 
of  which  ascend  .obliquely  before  and  behind  the  chest, 
meet  each  other  at  the  top  of  the  sound  shoulder,  and 
are  held  there  by  an  assistant,  so  as  to  fix  the  trunk  and 
make  the  counter-extension.  The  action  of  this  band- 
age does  not  affect  the  margin  of  the  pectoralis  major 
and  latissimus  dorsi,  in  consequence  of  the  pad  project- 
ing over  them.  If  this  were  not  attended  to,  these  mus- 
cles, being  drawn  upwards,  would  pull  the  humerus  in 
this  direction,  and  thus  destroy  the  effect  of  the  exten- 
sion, which  is  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Two  assistants  take  hold  of  the  forearm,  above  the 
wrist ;  or  else  the  towel,  doubled  several  times,  is  to 
be  applied  to  this  part.  The  two  ends  are  to  be  twisted 
together,  and  held  by  one  or  two  assistants,  who  -are  to 
begin  pulling  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  hume- 
rus is  thrown.  After  this  first  proceeding,  which  is  re- 
signed to  disengage  the  head  of  the  bone  from  its  >vcci' 
dental  situation,  another  motion  is  to  be  employed,  which 
differs  according  to  the  kind  of  luxation.  If  this  should 
be  downwards,  the  arm  is  to  be  gradually  brought  near 
the  trunk,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  gently  pushed  up- 
wards. Thus  the  head  of  the  bone  being  separated  from 
the  trunk,  and  brought  near  the  glenoid  cavity,  usually 
glides  into  this  situtation  with.very  little  resistance. 

Wnen  the  luxation  is  Inwards,  after  the  extension  has 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  the  humerus,  the  end  of 
this  bone  should  be  inclined  upwards  and  forwards,  in 
order  that  its  head  may  be  guided  backwards ,  and. 
vice  versd,  when  the  luxation  is  outwards. 

When  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  disengaged  by 
the  first  extension,  the  motion '  imparted  to  it  by  the 
rest  of  the  extension,  should  in  general  be  exactly  con- 
'  trary  to  the  course  which  the  head  of  the  bone  has 
taken  after  quitting  the  glenoid  cavity.  When  there  is 
difficulty  experienced  in  replacing  the  head  of  the  bone, 
we  should,  after  making  the  extension,  move  the  bone 
about  in  various  manners,  according  to  the  different 
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direction  of  the  dislocation,  and  the  principle  just  no- 
ticed. This  plan  often  accomplishes  what  extension 
alone  cannot ;  and  the  head  of  the  hone,  brought  by 
such  movements  towards  its  cavity,  returns  into  it 
during  their  execution. 

When  the  dislocation  is  consecutive,  it  is  the  first  ex- 
tension made  in  the  direction  of  the  displaced  bone, 
which  brings  back  its  head  to  the  situation  where  it 
was  primitively  lodged,  and  the  case  is  then  to  be 
managed  just  as  if  it  were  a  primitive  dislocation.  « 

Thus  we  see  that,  except  in  a  few  cases,  where  the 
beneficial  operation  of  the  muscles  had  been  prevented 
by  the  oldness  of  the  dislocation  or  by  adhesions,  apd 
where  it  was  necessary  to  employ  means  to  force,  as  it 
were,  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  cavity,  to  which  the 
jnusclescould  not  bring  it,Desault  only  employed  exten- 
sion variously  diversified,  till  he  had  put  the  muscles 
in  a  state  favourable  for  accomplishing  reduction. 

When  the  muscles  are  very  powerful,  or  the  displace- 
ment has  continued  several  days,  Sir  Astley. Cooper, 
instead  of  the  treatment  by  the  heel  in  the  axilla,  re- 
commends the  patient  to  be  put  upon  a  chair,  and  the 
scapula  to  be  fixed  by  means  of  a  bandage  which  allows 
the  arm  to.  pass  through  it,  and  is  buckled  on  the  top 
of  the  acromion,  so  that  it  cannot  slip  downwards. 
A  wetted  roller  is  next  applied  round  the  arm  just 
above  the  elbow,  and  over  the  roller  a  strong  worsted 
tape,  fixed  with  what  the  sailors  term  the  clove-hitch 
knot.  The  arm  should  now  be  raised  to  a  right  angle 
with  the  body,  and,  if  much  difficulty  be  experienced, 
even  above  the  horizontal  line,  in  order  to  relax  more 
completely  the  deltoid  and  supraspinatus  muscles. 
Two  persons  are  then  to  pull  the  worsted  tape,  and 
two  the  scapula  bandage,  in  opposite  directions,  with  a 
steady,  equal,  and  combined  force.  After  the  exten- 
sion has  been  kept  up  a  few  minutes,  the  surgeon  is  to 
place  his  knee  in  the  axilla,  with  his  foot  resting  upon 
the  patient's  chair ;  he  now  raises  his  knee,  while  he 
pushes  the  acromion  downwards  and  inwards,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  usually  slips  into  the  glenoid  cavity. 
Sometimes.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  seen  a  gentle  rotatory 
motion  of  the  limb,  made  during  the  extension,  bring 
about  the  reduction. 
I  In  old  cases,  and  others  attended  withgreat  difficulty 
from  the  powerful  contraction  of  the  muscles,  Sir  Ast- 
iey  prefers  making  the  extension  with  pulleys,  because 
with  them,  when  the  resistance  is  likely  to  be  long, 
jerks  and  unequal  force  are  more  likely  to  be  avoided 
thfti)  in  the  preceding  method  of  reduction ;  and  the 
assistants  less  apt  to  be  fatigued.  The  patient  sits 
between  two  staples,  which  are  screwed  into  the  sides 
of  the  room  ;  the  bandages  are  then  applied  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  when  the  extension  is  made  with- 
out pulleys ;  and  the  force  is  applied  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  surgeon  is  to  pull  the  cord  of  the  pulley 
gently  and  steadily  until  pain  is  complained  of,  when 
tie  is  to  maintain  the  extension  already  made,  but  not 
increase  it.  During  this  stop,  he  should  converse  with 
the  patient,  and  direct  his  mind  to  other  subjects.  In 
two  or  three  minutes,  more  force  should  be  applied, 
and  very  gently  increased,  until  pain  be  again  com- 
plained of,  when  another  stop  should  be  made.  The 
surgeon  should  proceed  in  this  way  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  at  intervals  slightly  rotating  the  limb.  When 
the  extension  seems  great  enough,  an  assistant  should 
tiold  the  cord  of  the  pulley,  and  keep  up  the  degree  of 
-  extension,  while  the  surgeon  puts  his  knee  into  the 
axilla,  and  resting  his  foot  upon  the  chair,  gently  raises 
and  pushes  back  the  head  of  the  bone  towards  the 
glenoid  cavity,  into  which  it  generally  returns  without 
the  snap  usually  heard  when  the  reduction  is  effected 
t  ?.  ,means-  Sir  Astley  Cooper  precedes  the  use 
ol  the  pulleys  with  venesection,  the  warm  bath,  and  a 
grain  of  tartarized  antimony  every  ten  minutes,  until 
faintness  is  produced,  as  air  ;ady  noticed  in  our  general 
remarks.—  (On  Dislocations,  p.  429.) 
,  When  the  head  ofthe  humerus  is  dislocated  forwards, 
or  undt  r  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
recommends  the  biceps  to  be  relaxed,  and  the  extension 
to  be  made  obliquely  downwards  and  a  little  back- 
wards. In  most  instances  of  this  kind,  he  says,  the 
plan  of  reduction  by  means  of  the  heel  in  the  axilla 
wiU  succeed,  care  being  taken  to  applv  the  foot  rather 
more  forwards  than  in  a  dislocation  ilito  the  axilla  so 
that  it  may  press  on  the  head  of  the  bone.  However 
when  the  dislocation  has  continued  several  days  he 
considers  gradual  extension  with  pulleys  necessary 


As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  drawn  below 
the  level  of  the  coracoid  process,  it  is  to  be  pressed 
backwards  with  the  surgeon's  heel  or  knee,  and  the 
elbow  at  the  same  moment  pulled  forwards—  (Op.  cit. 
p.439.)  v  r 

The  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula  ap- 
pears, from  some  cases  in  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  work,  to 
be  reducible  by  nearly  the  same  mode  of  extension  as 
'iat  employed  for  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  in 
the  axilla.  Mr.  Coley,  of  Bridgenorth,  who  has  met 
with  two  cases  of  luxation  backwards,  advises  the  re- 
duction to  be  effected  by  elevating  the  arm  and  rotating 
it  outwards,  so  as  to  roll  the  head  of  the  humerus  to- 
wards the  axilla,  when  it  is  to  be  kept  in  this  position, 
while  the  arm  is  brought  down  into  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion :  on  the  extending  force  being  now  applied,  the 
bone  is  easily  reduced.-^-(Op.  cit.  p.  444.) 

In  the  partial  dislocation  forwards,  or  that  where  the 
head  of  the  bone  lies  at  the  scapular  side  of  the  coracoid 
process,  the  mode  of  reduction,  according  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  is  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  complete 
dislocation  forwards  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the 
shoulders  backwards,  and  as  soon  as  the  reduction  is 
accomplished,  the  bone  is  to  be  kept  from  slipping  for- 
wards again  by  maintaining  the  shoulders  in  that  posi- 
tion with  a  bandage.— (Op.  cit.  p.  449.)  The  elbow  and 
forearm  should  also  be  supported  as  much  forwards  as 
possible  in  a  sling. 

In  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  is  a  prepa- 
ration, exhibiting  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus  into  the 
axilla,  complicated  with  a  separation  of  the  greater  tu- 
bercle by  fracture.  In  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  valuable 
work  on  this  subject  is  also  recorded  a  case  of  com- 
pound dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  which  was  under 
the  care  of  Messrs.  Saumarez  and  Dixon,  of  Newing- 
ton,  and  was  cured  by  anchylosis.— (P.  450.)  Such  an 
accident  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  other 
severe  compound  dislocations. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  head  of  the  bone 
from  slipping  out  of  its  place  again,  the  arm  should  be 
kept  for  some  days  quiet,  the  elbow  bandaged  close  to 
the  side,  and  supported  in  a  sling.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
recommends  a  cushion  to  be  put  in  the  axilla,  and  a 
stellate  bandage  and  sling  to  be  applied.— (On  Disloca- 
tions, p.  432.)  After  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation 
which  has  happened  downwards,  the  facility  of  a  fresh 
displacement  is  said  to  depend  very  much  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  subscapular^  muscle 
has  been  lacerated.— (.4.  Cooper's  Surgical  Essays, 
part  1,  p.  7.) 

OF  SOME  CIRCUMSTANCES  RENDERING  THE 
REDUCTION  DIFFICULT. 

1.  Narrowness  of  the  Opening  of  the  Capsule 
While  Desault  considers  this  circumstance  as  or,e 
of  the  chief  impediments  to  the  return  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus  into  the  glenoid  cavity,  Pott  and  Sir  Ast- 
ley Cooper  are  of  opinion  that  the  capsular  ligament 
can  never  create  any  such  difficulty.  According  to  De- 
sault, the  obvious  indication  is  to  enlarge  such  an  open- 
ing by  lacerating  its  edges.  This  is  fulfilled  by  movino- 
the  bone  about  freely  in  every  direction,  particularly 
in  that  in  which  the  dislocation  has  taken  place.  Now 
by  pushing  the  head  of  the  bone  against  the  capsule 
already  torn,  the  latter  becomes  lacerated  still  more, 
m  consequence  of  being  pressed  between  two  hard 
bodies.  The  reduction,  which  is  frequently  impracti- 
cable before  tins  proceeding,  often  spontaneously  fol- 
lows immediately  after  it  has  been  adopted.  In  the 
Journal  de  Chirurgie  are  two  cases,  by  Anthaume  and 
Faucheron,  establishing  this  doctrine. 

Mr.  C.  White,  of  Manchester,  also  believed  that  the 
reduction  was  sometimes  prevented  by  the  head  of  the 
bone  not  being  able  to  get  through  the  laceration  in  the 
capsule  again.  He  succeeded  in  reducing  some  cases 
which  he  supposed  to  be  of  this  nature,  in  the  following 
manner :  having  screwed  an  iron  ring  into  a  beam  at 
the  top  of  the  patient's  room,  he  fixed  one  end  of  the 
pulleys  to  it,  and  fastened  the  other  to  the  dislocated 
arm  by  ligatures  attached  to  the  wrist,  placing  the  arm 
in  an  erect  position.  In  this  way,  he  drew  up  the  pa- 
tient till  his  whole  body  "was  suspended ;  but  that  too 
much  force  might  not  be  sustained  by  the  wrist,  Mr. 
White  at  the  same  time  directed  two  other  persons  to 
support  the  arm  above  the  elbow.  He  now  used  to 
try  with  his  hands  to  conduct  the  arm  into  its  place,  if 
the  reduct  ion  had  not  already  happened,  as  was  some- 
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times  the  case.  Occasionally,  a  snap  might  be  heard 
as  soon  as  the  patient  was  drawn  up :  but  the  reduc- 
tion could  not  be  completed  till  he  was  let  down  again, 
and  a  trial  made  with  the  heel  in  the  armpit.  When 
ao  iron  ring  wajs  at  hand,  Mr.  White  used  to  have  the 
patient  raised  from  the  ground  by  three  or  four  men 
who  stood  upon  a  table.'— (Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  95.) 

2.  Oldness  of  the  Dislocation 
When  the  head  of  the  bone  has  lodged  a  long  while 

la  its  accidental  situation,  it  contracts  adhesions  to  it. 
The  surrounding  cellular  substance  beeomes  con- 
densed, and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  new  capsule,  which 
resists  reduction,  and  which,  when  such-  reduction 
cannot  be  accomplished,  supplies  in  a  certain  degree 
the  office  of  the  original  joint  by  allowing  a  consider- 
able degree  of  motion.  nl*K-*'^ii 

In  such  cases,  the  common  advice  used  to  be  that  no 
attempt  at 'reduction  should  be.  made,  as  it  would  be 
useless  in  regard  to  the  dislocation,  and  might  be  inju- 
rious- to  the  patient  from  the  excessive  stretching  of 
parts  This  was  for  some  time  the  doctrine  of  Desault  f 
but  in  his  latter  years  experience  led  him  to  be  bolder 

Complete  success  obtained  in  dislocations  which  had 
existed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  encouraged  him  to  at- 
tempt reduction  at  the  end  of  thirty  and  thirty-five  days  ; 
and  in  the  two  years  preceding  his  death  he  succeeded 
three  or  four  times  in  reducing  dislocations  which  had 
existed  two  months  arid  a  half,  and  even  three  months, 
both  when  the  head  of  the  bone  was  situated  at  the 
lower  and  at  the  internal  part  of  the  scapula. 

In  these  cases  it  is  necessary,  before  making  tne 
extension,  to  move  the  bone  about  extensively  in  all 
directions  for  the  purpose  of  first  breaking  its  adhesions, 
lacerating  the  condensed  cellular  substance  which 
forms  an  accidental  capsule,  and  of  producing,  as  it 
were  a  second  dislocation,  in  order  to  remove  the  first. 
Extension  is  then  to  be  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
with  an  additional  number  of  assistants. 

The  first  attempts  frequently  fail,  and  the  dislocated 
head  of  the  bone  continues  unmoved  notwithstanding 
the  most  violent  efforts.  In  this  case,  after  leaving  off 
the  extension,  the  arm  is  to  be  again,  moved  about  very 
extensively  The  humerus  is  to  be  carried  upwards, 
downwards,  forwards,  and  backwards ;  and  every  re- 
sistance overcome.  Let  the  arm  describe  a  large  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  in  the  place  where  it  is  situated.  Let 
it  be  once  more  rotated  on  its  axis  ;  then  let  the  exten- 
sion be  repeated,  and  directed  in  every  way.  Thus  the 
head  of  the  bone  will  first  be  disengaged  by  the  free 
motion,  and  afterward  reduced. 

In  these  cases,  when  the  dislocation,  in  consequence 
of  bein"  very  old,  presents  great  obstacles  to  reduction, 
even  though  the  attempts  made  for  this  purpose  should 
fail  they  are  not  entirely  useless.  By  forcing  the  head 
of  the  bone  to  approach  the  glenoid  cavity  and  even 
niacins  it  before  the  cavity,  and  making  it  form  new 
adhesions  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  ones,  the  mo- 
tions of  the  arm  are  rendered  freer.  Indeed,  they  are 
always  the  less  obstructed,  the  nearer  the  head  of  the 
bone 'is  to  its  natural  situation.  Notwithstanding  the 
encouragement  given  by  Desault  to  makmg  attempts  to 
reduce  old  dislocations  of  the  humerus,  experience 
oroves  that  when  the  bone  has  been  out  of  its  place 
more  than  a  month,  success  is  rarely  obtained.  And 
as  for  the  danger  which  may  arise  from  long-protracted, 
immoderate  force,  a  case  which  I  have  elsewhere  cited 
Droves  that  caution  is  here  a  virtue  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended.— (See  First  Lines  of  Surgery, 
vol  2°P  465.)  Another  instance,  in  which  a  woman 
died  from  the  violence  used  in  the  extension,  is  reported 
bv  Sir  Astley  Cooper.— (On  Dislocations,  p.  422.) 
fThe  late  Dr.  Colin  Mackenzie,  of  Baltimore,  several 
.  years  since  reduced  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  of 
'  nearly  six  months'  duration,  in  the  Maryland  Hospital, 
with  entire  success;  and  Dr.  James  Cocke  also  of 
Baltimore,  reduced  a  luxated  humerus  after  it  had  been 
displaced  120  days.— Reese.] 

3.  Contractions  of  the  Muscles. 
A  third  impediment  to  the  reduction  of  every  kind  of 

dislocation  is  the  power  of  the  muscles,  wh.ch  is  aug- 
mented b^nd  th^  degree,  in  consequence  of 
Sbeing  on  the  stretch.  Sometimes  this  power  !s  so 
ionside^le,that  it  Anders  the  head  of  the  bone  im- 
moveable though  the  most  violent  efforts  are  made. 
Hen TZ ^  means  to  be  adopted  are  such  as  weaken  the 


patient  ';  bleeding,  the  warm  bath  nauseating  doses  of 
■iri  iri/ed  antimony,  as  advised  by  Loder,  Sir  Astley 
opium  Ac.  Should  the  patient  happen 
to  be  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  his  bemg.first  seen  by 
he  surgeon,  the  opportunity  would  he  very  favourable 
to  reduction,  as  the  muscles  would  then  be  capable  of 
less  resistance.  Extension  unremittingly  bu  not  vio- 
lently, continued  for  a  length  of  time,  will  ultimately 
fatigue  the  resisting  muscles,  and  overcome  them  with 
more  safety  and  efficacy,  than  could  be  accomplished  hy 
any  sudden  exertion  of  force.  Iu  all  cases  of  difficulty, 
pulleys  should  be  preferred. 

The  swelling  about  the  joint,  brought  on  by  the  acCf 
dent,  usually  disappears  without  trouble. 

Another  consequence,  which  seldom  occurs  in  prac- 
tice but  which  Desault  saw  twice,  is  a  considcrabll 
emphysema,  sudenly  originating  at  the  time  of  reduc- 
tion. In  the  middle  of  such  violent  extension,  as  the 
long  standing  of  the  dislocation  requires,  a  tumour  sud- 
denly makes  its  appearance  under  the  great  pectoral 
muscle.  Rapidly  increasing,  it  spreads  towards  the 
armpit,  the  whole  extent  of  which  it  soon  occupies.  It 
reaches  backwards,  and  in  a  few  minutes  sometimes 
becomes  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  A  practitioner  un- 
acquainted with  this  accident,  might  take  it  lor  an 
aneurism,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  rupture  ol  the 
axillary  artery,  by  the  violent  extension.  But  if  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  elasticity  of  the  tumour,  its  froe- 
tuation,  the  situation  where  it  first  appears,  commonly 
under  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  and  not  in  the  axilla ; 
the  continuance  of  the  pulse  ;  and  the  unchanged  colour 
of  the  skin  ;  the  case  may  easily  be  discriminated  from 
a  rupture  of  the  artery—  (CEuvres  Chir.  de  Desault, 

par  Bichat,  t.  1.)  „  ,    ,  „ 

For  dispersing  the  above  kind  of  swelling,  the  lotio 
plumbi  acetatis,  and  gentle  compression  with  a  bandage, 
are  recommended.  ■ 

I  shall  conclude  the  subject  of  luxations  ot  tne 
shoulder  with  the  following  singular  pbservation,  re- 
corded by  Baron  I.arrey.  *  «  >  , 

"  Among  the  curious  anatomical  preparations  (says 
he)  -which  I  saw  in  the  cabinet  of  the  university  of 
Vienna,  there  was  a  dissected  thorax,  shown  to  me  by 
Professor  Prokaska,  in  which  the  whole  orbicular  mass( 
of  the  head  of  the  Tight  humerus,  engaged  between  the 
second  and  third  true  ribs,  projected  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest.  This  singular  displacement  was  the  result 
of  an  accidental  luxation,  occasioned  by  a  fall  on  the 
elbow,  while  the  arm  was  extended  and  lifted  from  the 
side.  The  head  of  the  humerus,  after  tearing  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  had  been  violently  driven  into  the  hollow 
of  the  axilla,  under  the  pectoral  muscles,  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  corresponding  ribs,  and  pass  between 
them.  The  diameter  of  the  head  of  the  bone  sur- 
mounted this  obstacle,  and  penetrated  entirely  into  the 
cavity  .of  the  thorax,  pushing  before  it  the  adjacent 
portion  of  the  pleura.  Every  possible  effort  was  made 
in  vain  to  reduce  this  extraordinary  dislocation.  The 
urgent  symptoms  which  arose  were  dissipated  hy 
bleeding,  warm  bathing,  and  antiphlogistic  remedies. 
The  arm,  however,  remained  at  a  distance  from  the 
side,  to  which  condition  the  patient  became  gradually 
habituated,  and  after  several  years  of  suffering  and 
oppression,  he  at  length  experienced  no  inconvenience. 
The  patient  was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  when  he 
met  with  the  accident ;  and  he  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  when  he  died  of  some  disease,  which  had  no  con- 
cern with  the  dislocation.  His  physicians  were  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  curious  case,  of  which 
they  had  been  able  to  form  only  an  imperfect  judgment. 
They  were  much  -surprised  to  find,  upon  opening  the 
body,  the  head  of  the  humerus  lodged  in  the  chest,  sur- 
rounded by  the  pleura,  and  its  neck  cloaely  embraced 
by  the  two  ribs  above  specified.  They  were  still  more 
astonished  to  find,  instead  of  a  hard  spherical  body  co- 
vered with  cartilage,  only  a  very  soft  membranous 
ball,  which  yielded  to  the  slightest  pressure  of  the 
finger.  The  cartilage  and  osseous  texture  of  the  whole 
portion  of  the  humerus,  contained  within  the  cavity  o' 
the  chest,  had  entirely  disappeared.  Les  absorban 
s7en  etaient  empares  (says  Mr.  Larrey),  et  comme  autan 
de  gardiens  fidiles,  Us  avaient  cherchi  a  ditruire  pal 
portions,  n'ayant  pu  Vexpulser  en  masse,  un  ennenu 
qui  s'etait  furtivemenl  intfoduit  dans  un  domicile  m 
sa  presence  devait  tire  importune  et  nuisible.  Of  the 
humerus,  there  only  remained  some  membranous  rudi 
ments  of  its  head,  and  a  great  part  of  these  seemed  to 
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belong  to  the  pleura  costalis."— (Memoires  de.  Chirurgie 
Militaire,  t.  2,  p.  405^-407.) 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THEI  FOREARM  FROM  THE 

HUMERUS.' 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  articular  surfaces 
'jf  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  strength  of  the  muscles  and 
ligaments  surrounding  the  joint,  and  the  mutual  recep- 
tion of  the  bony  eminences*  rendering  the  articulation 
a  perfect  angular  ginglymus,  a  dislocation  of  both  the 
radius  and  ulna  from  the  humerus,  is  an  accident  for 
which  a  surgeon  is  sometimes  consulted.  The  radius 
•md  ulna  are  most  frequently  luxated  backwards ;  some- 
times laterally,  but  very  rarely  forwards  :  the  latter 
luxation  cannot  occur  without  a  fracture  of  the  ole- 
tranon.  Indeed,  it  is  so  uncommon,  that  neither  Petit 
nor  Desault  ever  met  with  it.  '  The  luxation  backwards 
is  facilitated  by  the  small  size  of  the  corortoid  process, 
which,  when  the  humerus  is  forcibly  pushed  down- 
wards and  forwards,  may  slip  behind  it,  and  ascend  as 
high  as  the  cavity  which  receives  the  olecranon  in  the 
extended  state  of  the  forearm. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper's  experience  has  made  him  ac 
quainted  With  five  different  luxations  of  the  elbow:  1. 
That  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards.  2.  That  of 
both  these  bones  laterally.  3.  That  of  the  ulna  alone. 
4.  That  of  the  radius  alone  forwards.  5.  That  of  the 
radius  backwards.— (Ore  Dislocations,  p.  467.) 

In  the  luxation  backwards,  the  radius  and  ulna  may 
ascend  more  or  less  behind  the  humerus ;  but  the  coro- 
noid  process  of  the  ulna  is  always  carried  above  the 
articular  pulley,  and  is  found  lodged  in  the  cavity  des- 
tined to  receive  the  olecranon,  The  head  of  the  radius 
is  placed  behind  and  above  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus.  The  annular  ligament,  -which  confines  the 
superior  extremity  of  the  radius  to  the  ulna,  may  be  la- 
cerated :  in  which  case,  even  when  the  bones  are  re- 
duced, it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  places, 
as  the  radius  tends  constantly  to  quit  the  ulna. 

This  accident  always  takes  place  from  a  fall  on  the 
hand ;  for  when  we  are  falling,  we  are  led  by  a  me- 
chanical instinct  to  bring  our  hands  forwards  to  protect 
the  body.  If,  in  this  case,  the  superior  extremity, 
instead  of  resting  vertically  on  the  ground,  be  placed 
obliquely  with  the  hand  nearly  in  a  state  of  supination, 
the  repulsion  which  it  receives  from  the  ground  will 
cause  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm  to  ascend  behind 
the  humerus,  while  the  weight  of  the  body  pressing  on 
the  humerus,  directed  obliquely  downwards,  forces  its 
extremity  to  pass  down  before  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna. 

The  forearm  is  in  a  state  of  half  flexion,  and  every 
attempt  to  extend  it  produces  acute  pain.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  olecranon,  with  respect  to  the  condyles  of 
the  humerus,  is  changed.  The  olecranon,  which,  in  the 
natural  state,  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  external 
condyle,  which  is  itself  situated  lower  than  the  internal, 
is  even  higher  than  the  latter.  Posteriorly  a  consider- 
able projection  is  formed  by  the  ulna  and  radius.  On 
each  side  of  the  olecranon,  a  hollow  appears.  A  con- 
siderable hard  swelling  is  felt  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
joint,  arising  from  the  projection  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  humerus.  The  hand  and  forearm  are  supine,  and 
the  power  of  bending  the  joint  is  in  a  great  measure 
lost.— {Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Dislocations, p.  468.) 

Theswelliiig,  which  supervenes  in  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  accident,  renders  the  diagnosis  more  difficult ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Boyer,  I  believe 
the  olecranon  and  internal  condyle  are  never  so  ob- 
scured that  the  distance  between  them  cannot  be  felt  to 
be  increased.  It  is  true  that  the  rubbing  of  the  coro- 
noid process  and  olecranon  against  the  humerus  may 
cause  a  grating  noise,  similar  to  that  of  a  fracture ;  and 
some  attention  is  certainly  requisite  to  establish  a  diag- 
nosis between  a  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  radius  and 
a  dislocation  ot  the  forearm  backwards.  "  This  dislo- 
cation (says  Sir  Astley  Cooper)  is  at  first  sometimes 
undiscovered  in  consequence  of  the  great  tumefaction, 
which  immediately  succeeds  the  injury ;  but  tjiis  cir- 
cumstance does  not  prevent  the  reduction,  even  at  the 
period  of  several  weeks  after  the  accident;  fori  have 
known  it  thus  reduced  by  bending  the  limb  over  the 
knee,  even  without  great  violence  being  emDloved " 
—(On  Dislocations, i,c. p.m.)  »i»"yeu. 

A  luxation  backwards  must  be  attended  with  serious 
injury  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts.  The  lateral  liga- 
ments are  constantly  ruptured,  and  sometimes  the  an- 


nular ligament  of  the  radius.  In  a  case  dissected  by 
.Sir  Astley  Cooper  the  annular  ligament  was  entire 
The  biceps  muscle  was  oniy  slightly  put  upoa  the 
stretch ;  but  the  brachialis  was  excessively  so.  Pro- 
bably the  lower  insertions  of  the  biceps  and  brachialis 
internus  would  likewise  be  more  frequently  lacerated 
by  the  violent  protrusion  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
forwards,  were  it  not  that  their  attachments  are  at  some 
distance  from  the  joint.  This  mischief,  however,  ooca  • 
sionally  takes  place,  and  then  the  forearm  is  observed 
to  be  readily  placed  in  any  position,  and  not  to  retain 
one  attitude,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  dislocations. 
The  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  indeed,  has  been  known 
not  only  to  lacerate  these  muscles,  but  to  burst  the 
integuments  and  present  itseif  externally ;  an  instance 
of  which  is  recorded  by  Petit,  and  two  such  cases  I  saw 
myself,  during  my  apprenticeship  at  St.  Bartholomew's. 
Boyer  justly  remarks,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how,  under  these  circumstances,  the  brachial  artery 
and  median  nerve  can  escape.  In  fact,  this  vessel  has 
sometimes  been  ruptured,  and  mortification  of  the  limb 
been  the  consequence ;  but  this  injury  of  the  artery, 
and  the  laceration  of  the  muscles  and  skin,  are  rare 
occurrences.— (Traitt  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  215.)  Nor 
if  the  artery  were  wounded,  would  gangrene  be  inva- 
riably the  result ;  for  if  my  memory  is  correct,  an 
instance  in  which  the  limb  was  saved,  notwithstanding 
such  a  complication,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Abernethy  in 
his  lectures,  though  no  doubt  the  risk  would  be  great. 

The  following  method  of  reducing  the  case  is  advised 
by  Boyer :— The  patient  being  seated,  an  assistant  is  to 
take  hold  of  the  middle  of  the  humerus,  and  make 
Counter-extension,  while  another  assistant  makes  ex- 
tension at  the  wrist.  The  surgeon,  seated  on  the  out- 
side, grasps  the  elbow  with,  his  two  hands,  by  applying 
the  fore-fingers  of  each  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  the  thumbs  to  the  posterior,  with  which  he 
presses  on  the  olecranon,  in  a  direction  downwards  and 
forwards.  This  method  will  generally  be  successful 
If  the  strength  of  the  patient,  or  the  long  continuance 
of  the  luxation,  render  it  necessary  to  employ  a  greater 
force,  extension  is  to  be  made  with  a  towel  applied  on 
the  wrist,  and  a  cushion  is  to  be  placed  in  the  axilla, 
and  the  arm  and  trunk  fixed  as  is  done  in  cases  of  luxa- 
tion of  the  humerus. 

In  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  method,  the  patient  sits  in  a 
chair.  The  surgeon  places  his  knee  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  elbow-jomt,  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  taking 
hold  of  the  patient's  wrist,  bends  the  arm.  At  the 
same  time  he  presses  on  the  radius  and  ulna  with  his 
knee,  so  as  to  separate  them  from  the  os  humeri.  Thus 
the  coronoid  process  is  pushed  out  of  the  posterior  fossa 
of  the  humerus ;  and  while  the  pressure  is  kept  up  with 
the  knee,  the  arm  is  to  be  forcibly  but  slowly  bent,  and 
the  reduction  is  soon  effected.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  the  bones  may  also  be  reduced  by  bending  the 
arm  over  a  bedpost,  or  by  bending  it  while  it  is  engaged 
in  the  opening  of  the  back  of  the  elbow-chair  in  which 
the  patient  sits.— (Oh.  Dislocations,  p.  469.) 

A  bandage  may  afterward  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
a  figure  of  8,  evaporating  lotions  used,  and  the  arm 
kept  in  a  sling.  The  swelling  which  follows  is  to  be 
combated  by  antiphlogistic  means. 

At  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  days,  when  the  inflam- 
mation has  subsided,  the  articulation  is  to  be  "entlv 
moved,  and  the  motion  is  to  be  increased  every  day,  in. 
order  to  prevent  an  anchylosis,  to  which  there  is  a 
great  tendency. 

In  this  luxation,  the  annular  ligament  which  con- 
fines the  head  of  tha  radius  to  the  extremity  of  the 
ulna  is  sometimes  torn,  and  the  radius  passes  in  front 
of  the  ulna.  In  such  cases,  pronation  and  supination 
are  difficult  and  painful ;  though  the  principal  luxa- 
tion has  been  reduced,  the  head  may  be  easily  replaced 
by  pressing  if  from  before  backwards,  and  it  is  to  be 
kept  in  its  place  by  a  compress,  applied  to  the  superior 
and  external  part  of  the  forearm.  The  bandage  and 
compress  are  to  be  taken  off  every  two  or  three  days, 
and  the  joint  gently  bent  and  extended,  in  order'to 
prevent  anchylosis. 

In  a  modern  publication,  an  instance  of  a  dislocation 
of  the  heads  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards  is  rela- 
ted, where  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  protruded 
through  the  integuments,  and,  as  it  could  not  be  re- 
duced, it  was  sawed  off.  The  patient,  a  boy,  recovered 
the  full  use  of  his  aim.— (Evans,  Pract.  Obs  on  Cata 
ract,  Compound  Dislocations.  $-c.  p.  101 
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A  luxation  forwards  should  be  treated  as  a  fracture 
of  the  olecranon,  with  which  it  would  be  inevitably 
accompanied.  Here,  on  account  of  the  great  injury- 
done  to  the  soft  parts,  it  would  also  be  right  to  bleed 
the  patient  copiously,  and  put  him  on  the  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen. 

With  respect  to  lateral  luxations,  either  inwards  or 
outwards,  they  are  always  incomplete  and  easily  dis- 
covered. In  the  case  outwards,  the  coronoid  process 
is  situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  external  condyle. 
The  projection  of  the  ulna  backwards  is  even  greater . 
than  in  the  dislocation  of  both  bones  directly  back- 
wards, and  the  radius  forms  a  protuberance  behind 
and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  os  humeri.  By  moving 
the  hand,  the  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  can 
tie  distinctly  felt  In  the  lateral  dislocation  inwards, 
the  ulna  may  be  thrown  upon  the  internal  condyle,  so 
as  to  produce  an  apparent  hollow  above  it,  and  the  ro- 
tation of  the  head  of  the  radius  can  be  distinctly  felt. 
Sometimes  when  the  ulna  is.thrown  upon  the  internal 
condyle,  it  still  projects  backwards,  as  in  the  external 
lateral  dislocation,  in  which  circumstance  the  head" of 
the  radius  is  in  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  humerus, 
and  the  outer  condyle  forms  a  considerable  projection. 
— (A.  Cooper,  op.  cit.  p.  471.)  Boyer  advises  the  re- 
duction of  lateral  dislocations  to  be  effected  by  ex- 
tending the  humerus  and  forearm,  and  at  the  same 
time  pushing  the  extremity  of  the  humerus  and  the 
heads  of  the  ulna  and  radius  in  opposite  directions. 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  each  of  the  late- 
ral dislocations,  the  reduction  maybe  performed  by 
bending  the  arm  over  the  knee;  but  in  a  recent  case, 
as  one  which  he  relates  proves,  he  considers  that  the 
business  may  be  most  readily  accomplished  by  fotcibly 
extending  the  arm ;  for  when  this  is  done,  the  biceps 
and  brachialis  draw  the  heads  of  the  radius  and  ulna 
into  their  right  places  again.— (P.  472.) 

These  luxations  cannot  be  produced  without  consi- 
derable violence;  but  when  the  bones  are  reduced, 
they  are  easily  kept  in  their  place.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  pass  a  roller  round  the  part,  to  put  the  forearm  in  a 
middle  state,  neither  much  bent  nor  extended,  and  to 
support  it  in  a  sling.  But  much  inflammation  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  injury  done  to  the  soft  parts.  In 
order  to  prevent,  or  at  least  mitigate  it,  the  patient  is 
to  be  bled  two  or  three  times  and  put  on  a  low  diet; 
and  the  articulation  is  to  be  covered  with  the  lotio 
plumbi  acet.  or  an  emollient  poultice.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  repeat  that  the  arm  is  to  be  moved  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  the  soft  parts  will  admit  of  it. — 
(Boyer,  sur  les  Maladies  des  Os,  t.  2.) 

A  dislocation  of  the  forearm  backwards  is  said  to 
occur  ten  times  as  frequently  as  lateral  luxations;  and 
those  forwards  are  so  rare,  that  no  comparison  what- 
ever can  be  drawn. — (Utuvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  1. 1.) 

All  recent  dislocations  of  the  elbow  are  easily  re- 
duced and  as  easily  maintained  so ;  for  a  displacement 
is  prevented  by  the  reciprocal  manner  in  which  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces  receive  each  other,  and  by  their  mutual 
eminences  and  cavities.  This  consideration,  however, 
should  not  lead  us  to  omit  the  application  of  a  bandage 
in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  8,  and  supporting  the  arm  in 
a  sling. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RADIUS  FROM  THE  ULNA. 

The  majority  of  writers  on  dislocations  of  the  fore- 
arm have  not  separately  considered  those  of  the  radius. 
The  subject  was  first  well  treated  of  by  Duverney. 
However,  dislocations  of  its  lower  end  remained  unno- 
ticed, until  Desault  favoured  the  profession  with  a  par- 
ticular account  of  them. 

The  radius,  the  moveable  agent  of  pronation  and 
supination,  rolls  round  the  ulna,  which  forms  its  im- 
moveable support,  by  means  of  two  articular  surfaces ; 
one  above,  slightly  convex,  broad  internally,  narrow 
outwardly,  and  corresponding  to  the  little  sigmoid  ca- 
vity of  the  ulna,  in  which  it  is  lodged ;  the  other  below, 
concave,  semicircular,  and  adapted  to  receive  the  con- 
vex edge  of  the  ulna.  Hence,  there  are  two  joints, 
differing  in  their  motions,  articular  surfaces,  and  liga- 
ments. .  »  .' 

Above,  the  radius  in  pronation  and  supination  only 
moves  on  its  own  axis :  below,  it  rolls  round  the  axis 
of  the  ulna.  Here,  being  more  distant  from  the  centre, 
its  motions  must  be  both  more  extensive  and  powerful 
<han  they  are  above.  The  head  of  the  radius,  turning 
on  its  own  axis  in  the  annular  or  coronaiy  ligament. 


cannot  distend  it  in  any  direction.  On  the  contrary 
below,  the  radius,  in  performing  pronation,  stretches 
the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule,  and  presses  it  against 
the  immoveable  head  of  the  ulna,  which  is  apt  to  be' 
pushed  through,  if  the  motion  be  forced.  A  similar 
event,  in  a  contrary  direction,  takes  place  in  supina- 
tion. The  front  part  of  the  capsule  being  rendered 
tense,  may  now  be  lacerated- 

Add  to  this  disposition  the  difference  of  strength  be- 
tween the  ligaments  of  the  two  joints.  Delicate  and 
yielding  below  ;  tliick  and  firm  above ;  their  difference 
is  very  great.  The  upper  head  of  the  radius,  sup- 
ported on  the  smaller  immoveable  articular  surface  of 
the  ulna,  is  protected  from  dislocation  in  most  of  its 
motions.  On  the  contrary',  its  lower  end,  carrying 
along  with  it  in  its  motions  the  bones  of  the  carpus, 
which  it  supports,, cannot  itself  derive  any  solid  sta- 
bility from  them. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  following  conclusions 
-may  be  drawn  :  1.  That  with  more  causes  of  luxation, 
the  lower  articulation  of  the  radius  has  less  means  of 
resistance :  and  that  under  the  triple  consideration  of 
motions,  ligaments  tying  the  articular  surfaces  toge- 
ther, and  the  relations  of  these  surfaces  to  each  other, 
this  joint  must  be  very  subject  to  dislocation.  2.  That, 
for  opposite  reasons,  the  upper  joint  must,  according 
to  Desault,  be  rarely  exposed  to  such  an  accident.  He 
here  excludes  from  consideration  cases  in  which  the 
annular  ligament  of  the  radius  is  lacerated  in  a  luxa 
tion  of  both  heads  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards; 
and  particularly  confines  his  reasoning  to  a  dislocation 
of  the  upper  head  of  the  radius  from  the  lesser  sig- 
moid cavity  of  the  ulna,  as  a  single  and  uncomplicated 
injury,  suddenly  produced  by  an  external  cause,  and, 
therefore,  neither  to  be  confounded  with  the  cases 
above  specified,  nor  with  other  examples  in  which  the 
displacement  happens  slowly,  especially  in  children, 
in  consequence  of  a  diseased  or  relaxed  state  of  ths 
ligaments. 

However,  some  instances  of  dislocation  of  the  upper 
head  of  the  radius,  suddenly  produced  by  external 
causes,  are  recorded  by  Duverney;  the  particulars  of 
another  case  were  transmitted  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Surgery ;  and  I  have  been  informed  of  four  exam- 
ples which  were  met  with  in  this  country. 

Two  of  these  cases  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Dunn,  of  Scarborough ;  one  in  that  of  Mr.  Lawrence  -r 
and  the  other  was  attended  by  Mr.  Earle.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  has  himself  seen  six  examples  of  the  disloca- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  radius  forwards.  Baron  Boyer 
says,  that  many  instances  are  now  known  in  which 
the  upper  head  of  the  radius  was  dislocated  backwards ; 
indeed,  in  opposition  to  what  Desault  has  stated,  he  as- 
serts, that  dislocations  of  the  lower  joint  between  the 
radius  and  ulna  are  more  rare  than  those  of  the  upper 
joint  between  the  same  bones.  The  latter  accident  lie 
has  twice  seen  himself. — (Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  248.) 

The  displacement  backwards  is  described  by  this 
author,  as  occurring  more  readily  and  frequently  in 
children  than  in  adults  or  old  subjects.  The  reason 
of  this  circumstance  is  ascribed  to  the  less  firmness 
both  of  the  ligaments  and  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of 
the  exterior  muscles,  which  fibres,  in  a  more  advanced 
age,  contribute  greatly  to  strengthen  the  external  la- 
teral ligament.  In  a  child,  also,  the  little  sigmoid  ca- 
vity of  the  ulna  is  smaller,  and  the  annular  ligament, 
extending  farther  round  the  head  of  the  radius,  is  longer, 
and  more  apt  to  give  way.  Hence,  in  a  subject  of 
this  description,  efforts,  which  may  not  at  first  produce 
a  dislocation,  if  frequently  repeated,  cause  a  gradual 
elongation  of  the  ligaments,  a  change  in  the  natural  po- 
sition of  the  bones,  and  at  length,  a  degree  of  displace- 
ment as  great  as  in  a  case  of  luxation  suddenly  and 
immediately  effected. — (Trade  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p 
239.) 

Another  fact  mentioned  by  Boyer  is,  that  the  dislo- 
cation of  the  upper  head  of  the  radius  backwards  is 
always  complete,  its  articular  surfaces  being  perfectly 
separated  both  from  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus, 
and  from  the  little  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  The 
usual  cause  of  the  accident  is  a  pronation  of  the  fore- 
arm, carried  with  great  violence  beyond  the  natural 
limits. 

In  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  backwards, 
the  forearm  is  bent,  and  the  hand  fixed  in  the  state  of 
pronation.  Supination  can  neither  be  performed  by 
the  ac'ion  of  the  muscles,  nor  by  external  force ;  ami 
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every  attempt  to  execute  this  movement  produces  a 
considerable  increase  of  pain.  The  hand  and  fingers 
are  moderately  bent,  and  the  upper  head  of  the  radius 
may  be  observed  forming  a  considerable  projection  be- 
hind the  lesser  head  of  the  humerus.  In  the  case 
which  was  mentioned  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Law- 
rence, the  head  of  the  radius  lay  upon  the  outside  of 
the  external  condyle. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  never  seen  a  dislocation  of 
the  upper  head  of  the  radius  backwards  in  the  living 
subject ;  but  a  man  was  brought  for  dissection  into  the 
theatre  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  who  had  such  a  dis- 
location which  had  never  been  reduced.  The  head  of 
the  radius  was  thrown  bebind  the  external  condyle, 
and  rather  to  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  humerus.  The  fore  part  of  the  coronary  ligament 
was  torn  through,  as  well  as  the  oblique  one,  and  the 
capsular  was  partially  lacerated. 

In  the  kind  of  case  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
where  it  seems  the  limb  was  extended,  this  experienced 
surgeon  conceives,  that  the  bone  would  be  easily  re- 
duced by  bending  the  arm. 

The  reduction  is  to  be  accomplished  by  extending 
the  forearm,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  it  into  the  su- 
pine posture  at  the  same  time  that  the  surgeon  tries  to 
press  with  his  thumb  the  head  of  the  radius  forwards 
towards  the  lesser  tubercle  of  the  humerus,  and  into 
the  little  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  again.  Success  is 
indicated  by  the  patient  being  now  able  to  perform  the 
supine  motion  of  the  hand,  and  to  bend  and  extend  the 
elbow  with  freedom 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  return  of  the  dis- 
placement, and  giving  nature  an  opportunity  of  repair- 
ing the  torn  ligaments,  measures  must  be  taken  to 
hinder  the  pronation  of  the  hand.  Boyer  recommends 
with  this  view  a  roller,  compresses,  and  a  sling ;  but 
it  appears  to  me,  that  a  splint,  extending  nearly  to  the 
extremity  of  the  fingers,  and  laid  along  the  inside  of 
the  forearm  with  a  pad  of  sufficient  thickness  to  keep 
the  hand  duly  supine,  would  be  right,  in  addition  to  the 
sling,  roller,  &c. 

In  the  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  forwards, 
this  part  is  thrown  into  the  hollow  above  the  external 
condyle,  and  upon  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 
According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  forearm  is  slightly 
bent,  but  cannot  be  bent  to  a  right  angle,  nor  com- 
pletely extended.  When  it  is  suddenly  bent,  the  head 
of  the  radius  strikes  against  the  fore  part  of  the  os 
humeri.  The  hand  is  in  the  prone  position,  and  if 
rotated,  the  corresponding  motion  of  the  head  of  the  ra- 
dius can  be  felt  at  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  el- 
bow-joint. The  coronary  or  annular,  the  oblique  liga- 
ment, the  front  of  the  capsular,  and  a  portion  of  the 
interosseous  ligament,  are  torn. 

Sir  Astley  says,  that  the  cause  of  this  accident  is  a 
fall  upon  the  hand  when  the  arm  is  extended  ;  in 
which  event,  the  radius  receives  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  is  forced  up  by  the  side  of  the  ulna,  and  thrown 
over  the  external  condyle  upon  the  coronoid  process. 
In  two  of  the  cases  recorded  by  him,  the  reduction 
could  not  be  accomplished  :  in  the  third  it  was  affected 
during  a  syncope  by  extending  the  forearm,  while  the 
olecranion  rested  on  Sir  Astley's  foot.  In  the  fourth, 
the  patient  was  placed  on  a  sofa,  and  his  arm  bent 
over  the  back-  of  it,  in  which  state  extension  was 
made  from  the  hand,  without  including  the  ulna.  The 
sofa  fixed  the  os  humeri,  and  the  reduction  was  ac- 
complished in  a  few  minutes.  The  chief  things  to  be 
observed  are,  to  let  the  extension  act  upon  the  radius 
alone,  without  the  ulna,  and  during  the  extension  to 
let  the  hand  be  supine.— (Dislocations,  p.  474—477.) 
In  the  latter  posture  the  forearm  should  also  be  kept 
by  means  of  a  splint,  pad,  and  bandage,  until  the  torn 
parts  are  healed. 

DISLOCATION  OP  THE  LOWER  END  OF  THE  RADIUS. 

The  causes  are,  1,  Violent  action  of  the  pronator  and 
upinatpr  muscles.  Thus,  Desault  has  published  the 
case  of  a  laundress,  who  dislocated  the  lower  end  of 
the  radius  forwards,  by  a  powerful  pronation  of  her 
hand  in  twisting  a  wet  sheet.— (Boyer,  Traite  desMal. 
Chir.  t.  4,  p.  249.) 

2.  External  force,  moving  the  radius  violently  into  a 
statevof  pronation,  and  rupturing  the  back  part  of  the 
capsule ;  or  into  a  state  of  supination,  and  breaking  its 
fore  part. 

Hence  there  are  two  kinds  of  dislocation :  one  of 


the  radius  forwards ;  the  other  backwards.  The  firei 
is  very  frequent;  the  second  is  much  less  so.  The 
latter  case  is  not  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  C.'oper,  and 
never  presented  itself  to  Desault  but  once  in  the  dead 
body  of  a  man,  both  of  whose  arms  were  dislocated, 
and  of,  whom  h"  particulars  could  be  learned.  The  head 
of  the  ulna  was  placed  in  front  of  the  sigmoid  cavity 
of  the  radius,  and  in  contact  with  the  os  pisiforme,  to 
which  it  was  connected  by  a  capsular  ligament. — 
(Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  249.)  The  latter 
writer  has  also  recorded  one  instance  of  this  rare  acci- 
dent.— (Vol.  cit.  p.  253.) 

In  the  dislocation  of  the  lower  head  of  the  radius 
forwards,  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  this  part  is 
thrown  upon  the  front  of  the  carpus,  and  lies  upon  the 
os  scaphoides  and  the  os  trapezium. 

The  luxations  of  the  lower  head  of  the  radius,  de- 
scribed by  Desault,  are  the  same  as  those  named  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  dislocations  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
ulna  from  the  radius,  and  differ  from  the  case  called  by 
him  a  luxation  of  the  radius  only  at  the  wrist,  inas- 
much as  the  hand  is  not  thrown  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  of  the  radius ;  but  this  bone  is  merely  dis- 
placed from'  the  convex  articular  surface  of  the  ulna, 
the  hand  going  along  with  it.  This  circumstance 
makes  a  material  difference  in  the  mode  of  reduction, 
with  reference  to  the  direction  in  which  the  hand  is  to 
be  pushed.  In  the  luxation  of  the  lower  head  of  the 
radius  forwards,  described  by  Desault,  the  symptoms 
are,  constant  pronation  of  the  forearm ;  an  inability  to 
perform  supination,  and  great  pain  on  its  being  at- 
tempted ;  an  unusual  projection  at  the  back  of  the 
joint,  in  consequence  of  the  protrusion  of  the  little 
head  of  the  ulna  through  the  capsule ;  the  position  of 
the  radius  is  more  forward  than  natural ;  constant  ad- 
duction of  the  thumb,  which  is  almost  always  extended ; 
a  half  bent  state  of  the  forearm,  and  very  often  of  the 
fingers,  which  posture  cannot  be  changed  without  con- 
siderable pain.  The  outer  side  of  the  hand  is  twisted 
backwards,  and  the  inner  forwards.  The  protuberance 
made  on  the  fore  part  of  the  wrist  by  the  head  of  the 
radius  is  very  evident,  and,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ob- 
serves, the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  is  no  longer 
situated  opposite  to  the  os  trapezium.  This  case,  he 
says,  usually  happens  from  a  fall  while  the  hand  is 
bent  back.— (On  Dislocations,  p.  503.) 

Sometimes  the  lower  head  of  the  radius  is  driven 
through  the  skin  at  the  inside  of  the  wrist,  between 
the  radial  artery,  and  the  mass  formed  of  the  flexor 
tendons  of  the  wrist  and  fingers.  Cases  of  this  de- 
scription, when  well  managed,  generally  have  a  favour- 
able termination,  as  we  see  in  the  case  reported  by  M. 
Thomassin.— (Journ.  de  Med.  t.  39.) 

If  the  smallness  of  the  opening  in  the  skin  cause  an 
impediment  to  reduction,  the  integuments  should  be 
divided  with  a  knife 

A  luxation  of  the  radius  backwards  is  characterized 
by  symptoms  the  reverse  of  those  above  mentioned. 
They  are,  a  violent  supination  of  the  limb ;  inability  to 
put  it  prone  ;  pain  on  making  the  attempt ;  a  tumour 
in  front  of  the  forearm  formed  by  the  head  of  the  ulna: 
a  projection  backwards  of  the  large  head  of  the  radius ; 
and  adduction  of  the  thumb. 

When  he  dislocation  is  forwards,  an  assistant  is  to 
take  hold  of  the  elbow,  and  raise  the  arm  a  little  from  the 
body  ;  while  another  is  to  support  the  hand  and  fingers. 

The  surgeon  is  to  take  hold  of  the  end  if  the  fore- 
arm with  both  his  hands ;  one  applied  to  the  inside, 
the  other  to  the  outside,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two 
thumbs  meet  each  other  in  front  of  the  limb,  between 
the  ulna  and  radius,  while  the  fingers  are  applied  to 
the  back  of  the  wrist.  He  is  then  to  endeavour  to 
separate  the  two  bones  from  each  other,  pushing  the 
radius  backwards  and  outwards,  while  the  ulna  is  held 
in  its  proper  place.  At  the  same  time,  the  assistant 
holding  the  hand  should  try  to  bring  it  into  a  state  of 
supination,  and  consequently  the  radius,  which  is  its 
support.  Thus  pushed,  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that 
of  the  dislocation,  by  two  powers,  the  radius  is  moved 
outwards,  and  the  ulna  returns  into  the  opening  of  the 
capsule,  and  into  the  sigmoid  cavity. 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  describes  this  case  under  the 
name  of  a  dislocation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna 
backwards,  reduces  it  by  pressing  the  bone  forwards, 
and  maintains  the  reduction  with  splints  well  padded, 
and  a  compress  of  leather  over  the  end  of  the  jlna  — 
(On  Dislocations,  p.  505.) 
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It  chance  should  present  a  dislocation  ol  the  lower 
head  of  the  radius  backwards,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
lower  head  of  the  ulna  forwards,  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
ceeding, executed  in  the  opposite  direction,  would  serve 
to  accomplish  the  reduction— (See  (Euvres  Chir.  da 
Desault,  t.  I.) 

In  the  luxation  of  the  lower  head  of  the  radius  for- 
wards, upon  the  carpus,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  effects  the 
reduction  by  extending  the  hand,  while  the  forearm  is 
fixed.— (On  Dislocations,  p.  504.) 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  WRIST. 

The  carpal  bones  may  be  luxated  from  the  lower 
ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  forwards  or  backwards : 
The  case  backwards  is  the  most  frequent.  It  is  facili- 
tated by  the  direction  of  the  convex  articular  surfaces 
of  the  scaphoid,  lunar,  and  cuneiform  bones,  which 
slope  more  backwards  than  forwards.  According  to 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  direction  of  the  force  determines 
the  direction  in  which  the  carpal  bones  are  thrown : 
thus  if  a  person  in  falling  put  out  his  hand  to  save 
himself,  and  fall  upon  the  palm,  a  dislocation  is  pro- 
duced, the  radius  and  ulna  are  forced  forwards  upon 
the  annular  ligament,  and  the  carpal  bones  are  thrown 
backwards.  A.  considerable  swelling  is  produced  by 
the  radius  and  ulna  on  the  fore  part  of  the  wrist,  and  a 
similar  protuberance  upon  the  back  of  the  wrist  by  the 
carpus,  with  a  depression  above  it,  and  the  hand  is 
bent  back. 

When  the  carpal  bones  are  dislocated  forwards  under 
the  flexor  tendons,  and  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards 
upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  carpus,  the  accident  has 
been  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  two  swellings  are  produced  ; 
one  by  the  radius  and  ulna ;  the  other  by  the  bones  of 
the  carpus.  Sprains  will  often  cause  a  great  swelling 
over  the  flexor  tendons,  and  give  rise  to  the  suspicion 
of  a  luxation,  from  which  they  may  always,  be  known 
by  the  swelling  being  single,  and  its  not  having  made 
its  appearance  directly  after  the  injury. 

Dislocations  inwards  or  outwards  are  never  com- 
plete. The  projection  of  the  carpal  bones  at  the  inner 
or  outer  side  of  the  joint,  and  the  distortion  of  the 
hand,  make  such  cases  sufficiently  evident. 

Recent  dislocations  of  the  wrist,  particularly  such  as 
are  incomplete,  are  easy  of  reduction :  but  when  the 
displacement  has  been  suffered  to  continue  some  time 
more  difficulty  is  experienced,  and  in  a  few  days  all 
attempts  are  generally  unavailing.  This  observation 
applies  to  all  dislocations  of  ginglymoid  joints ;  and  I 
cannot,  therefore,  loo  strongly  condemn  the  waste  of 
lime  in  trials  to  disperse  the  swellings  of  the  soft  parts 
ere  the  bones  are  replaced  ;  an  absurd  plan,  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  sanctioned  by  Boyer. —(Mai.  Chir. 
t.  4,  p.  260.) 

For  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  dislocated  bones, 
gentle  extension  must  be  made,  while  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  joint  are  made  to  slide  on  each  other  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  what  they  took  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred 

In  dislocations  of  the  wrist,  numerous  tendons  are 
always  seriously  sprained,  and  many  ligaments  lace- 
rated ;  consequently,  a  good  deal  of  swelling  generally 
follows,  and  the  patient  is  a  long  time  in  regaining  the 
perfect  use  of  the  joint.  Hence  the  propriety  of  bleed- 
ing, low  diet,  and  opening,  cooling  medicines ;  while 
the  hand  and  wrist  should  be  continually  covered  with 
linen  wet  with  the  lotio  plumbi  acetatis,  or  spirit  of 
wine  and  water,  and  the  forearm  and  hand  kept  in 
splints,  which  ought  to  extend  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
fingers,  so  as  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  displacement. 
The  limb  must  also  remain  quiet  in  a  sling. 

When  the  ruptured  ligaments  have  united,  liniments 
will  tend  \o  dispel  the  remaining  stiffness  and  weak- 
ness of  the  joint. 

B'SLOCATION  OF  THE  CARPUS,  METACARPUS,  FINGERS, 
AND  THUMB. 

A  simple  dislocation  of  the  carpal  bones  from  each 
other  seems  almost  impossible.  The  os  magnum, 
however,  has  been  known  to  be  partially  luxated  from 
the  deep  cavity  formed  for  it  in  the  os  scaphoides  and 
os  lunare.  This  displacement  is  produced  by  too  great 
a  flexion  of  the  bones  of  the  first  phalanx  on  those  of 
the  second,  and  the  os  magnum  forms  a  tumour  on  the 
hack  of  the  hand.— (Chopdrt;  Boyer;  Richerand.) 

Cbopart  ortce  met  with  a  partial  luxation  of  thd  os. 


magnum  tn  a  butcher.   Baron  Boyer  has  seen  several 
examples  of  the  accident,  which,  he  says,  is  more  com- 
mon in  women  than  men ;  a  circumstance  which  he 
imputes  to  the  ligaments  being  looser  in  females,  and 
to  the  bones  of  the  carpus  in  them  having  naturally  a 
greater  degree  of  motion.  The  tumour  increases  when 
the  hand  is  bent,  and  diminishes  when  it  is  extended. 
The  case  does  not  produce  any  serious  inconvenience. 
If  the  wrist  be  extended,  and  pressure  be  made  on  the 
head  of  the  os  magnum,  the  reduction  is  easily  accom- 
plished ;  though  a  renewal  of  the  displacement  cannot 
be  prevented,  unless  the  extension  and  compression 
be  kept  up  by  means  of  a  suitable  apparatus,'  during 
the  whole  time  requisite  for  the  healing  of  the  torn  liga- 
ments. As  the  inconveniences  of  the  accident  are  slight, 
few  patients  will  submit  to  any  tedious,  irksome  treat- 
ment ;  and  sometimes  the  surgeon  is  never  consulted, 
till  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  replacing  the  bone.  In 
general,  therefore,  he  is  obliged  to  be  content  with 
treating  the  case  as  a  sprain  or  contusion. 
,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  seen  two\;ases'of  displace- 
ment of  the  os  magnum  in  females  :  the  accidents  pro- 
duced a  weakened  state  of  the  limb,  and  arose  from 
relaxation  of  the  ligaments.  One  example  is  also  given 
of  a  dislocation  of  the  os  scaphoides,  which  was  thrown 
backwards  upon  the  carpus,  with  the  lower  portion  of 
the  broken  radius. — (On  Dislocations,  p.  514,  515.) 
Compound  dislocations  of  the  carpal  bones  are  not  un- 
common, and  generally  arise  from  gun-shot  violence, 
or  other  great  mechanical  injury.    In  these  cases,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  take  away  the  displaced  bones 
altogether ;  and  too  frequently  the  accident  is  such  as 
to  require  amputation. 

The  connexion  of  the  metacarpal  bones  with  one  an- 
other, and  with  those  of  the  carpus,  is  so  close,  and  the 
degree  of  motion  so  slight,  that  a  dislocation  can  hardly 
take  place.  Thus,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  vast  expe- 
rience, has  never  seen  them  dislocated,  except  by  the 
bursting  of  guns,  or  by  the  passage  of  heavy  carriages 
over  the  hand  ;  cases  frequently  demanding  amputa- 
tion.— (On  Dislocations,  p.  519.)  The  first  metacarpal 
bone,  which  is  articulated  with  the  os  trapezium,  and 
admits  of  the  movements  of  flexion,  extension,  abduc- 
tion, and  adduction,  is  capable  of  being  luxated  ;  but 
the  accident  is  uncommon,  for  reasons  explained  in 
my  other  work. 

Although  from  the  nature  of  the  joint,  between  the 
first  metacarpal  bone  and  tka  trapezium,  one  might, 
infer  that  a  dislocation  is  possible  in  the  four  directions, 
backwards;  forwards,  inwards,  and  outwards,  yet  if 
we  are  to  believe  Boyer,  the  first  case  is  the  only  one 
which  has  been  observed.  The  accident  is  produced 
by  the  application  of  external  force  to  the  back  of  the 
metacarpal  bone,which  is  suddenly  and  violently  thrown 
into  u  state  of  flexion,  the  case  usually  arising  from  a 
fall  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  hand.  In  this  circum- 
stance, the  upper  head  of  the  bone  is  forcibly  driven 
backwards,  the  capsular  ligament  is  lacerated,  the  ex- 
tensor tendons  of  the  thumb  are  pushed  up,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  slips  behind  the  trapezium. 

For  an  account  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
this  accident,  I  must  refer  to  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery. 

The  first  phalanges  of  the' fingers  may  be  dislocated 
backwards  off  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  A 
luxation  forwards  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, because  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  extend  a  good  way  forwards,  and  the  palm  of 
the  hand  makes  resistance  to  such  an  accident.  The 
first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  in  partieular,  is  often  dis- 
located backwards  behind  the  head  of  the  first  meta- 
carpal bone,  in  which  case  it  remains  extended,  while 
the  second  phalanx  is  bent. 

These  dislocations  should  be  speedily  reduced ;  for 
after  eight  or  ten  days  they  become  irreducible.  In 
a  luxation  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  which  was 
too  old  to  be  easily  reduced,  and  where  the  part  was 
thrown  behind  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  De- 
sault proposed  cutting  down  to  the  dislocation,  and 
pushing  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place  With  a  spa- 
tula. Even  in  cases  which  are  quite  recent,  this  kind 
of  dislocation  frequently  cannot  be  reduced  without 
the  utmost  difficulty,  and  the  different  proposals  which 
have  been  made  respecting  this  particular  accident,  by 
Mr.  Evans,  the  late  Mr  Hey,  Mr.  C.  Bell,  and  Boyer, 
deserve  the  notice  of  the  surgical  practitioner,  who  will 
find  them  explained  in  my  other  work.    On  this  bud- 
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ject,  however,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks,  that  he  has 
seen  too  much  mischief  arise  from  injury  to  the  ten- 
dons and  ligaments,  ever  to  recommend  their  division, 
in  order  to  facilitate  their  reduction,  when  extension 
•will  not  succeed.— (On  Dislocation,  p.  523.)  Disloca- 
tions of  the  thumb  and  little  finger  inwards,  and  that 
of  the  thumb  outwards  (which  are  possible  cases),  and 
luxations  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the  other  fingers 
backwards,  and  of  their  second  phalanges  forwards,  are 
all  reduced  by  making  extension  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  affected  thumb  or  finger,  and  at  the  same  time 
pressing  the  head  of  the  hone  towards  its  natural  situ- 
ation. 

After  the  reduction,  the  thumb  or  finger  should  be 
rolled  with  tape,  and  surrounded  and  supported  with 
pasteboard)  till  the  lacerated  ligaments  have  united ; 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  hand  and  forearm  in  a 
sling.  The  luxation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb 
behind,  the  metacarpal  bone,  requires  peculiar  treatment 
as  I  have  elsewhere  explained. 
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DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

Experience  proves,  that  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  not- 
v.  il  I  [standing  the  vast  strength  of  their  ligaments,  may 
be  dislocated  by  violence':  thus  the  os  sacrum  may  be 
driven  forwards  towards  the  interior  of  the  pelvis : 
the  ossa  ileum  may  be  displaced  forwards  and  up- 
wards ;  and  the  bones  of  the  pubes  may  be  totally  se- 
parated at  the  sympyhsis,  and  an  evident  degree  of 
moveableness  occur  between  them.  For  the  produc- 
tion of  these  accidents  the  operation  of  enormous  force 
is  requisite ;  and,  in  fact,  their  usual  causes  are  falls 
from  a  great  height ;  the  fall  of  a  very  heavy  body 
against  the  sacrum,  at  a  period  when  the  body  is  fixed ; 
and  the  pressure  of  the  pelvis  between  a  wall  or  post 
and  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  or  wagon.  Hence,  the 
dislocation  is  generally  the  least  part  of  the  mischief 
occasioned  by  such  kinds  of  violence,  and  the  case  is 
commmonly  attended  with  concussion  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  injury  of  the  sacral  nerves,  extravasation  of 
blood  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  pelvis  or  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum,  injury  of  the  kidneys,  and  fracture 
of  one  or  more  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  As  Sir  A. 
Cooper  has  remarked,  some  of  these  cases  complicated 
with  fracture,  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  dislocations 
of  the  thigh  :— "  When,"  says  this  gentleman,  "  a  frac- 
ture of  the  os  innominatum  happens  through  the  aceta- 
bulum, the  head  of  the  femur  is  drawn  upwards,  and 
the  trochanter  somewhat  forwards,  so  that  the  leg  is 
shortened,  and  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  inwards 
Such  a  case,  therefore,  may  be  readily  mistaken.  If 
the  os  innominatum  is  disjointed  from  the  sacrum,  and 
the  pubes  and  ischium  are  broken,  the  limb  is  slightly 
shorter  than  the  other;  but  the  knee  and  foot  are  not 
turned  inwards.  These  accidents  may  generally  be 
detected  by  a  crepitus  perceived  in  the  motion  of  the 
thigh,  when  the  surgeon  applies  his  hand  to  the  crista 
of  the  ileum,  and  there  is  greater  motion  than  in  a  dis- 
location of  the  thigh."—  (Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  49.) 

In  addition  to  the  complications  which  may  attend  a 
dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  arise  imme- 
diately from  the  external  violence,  the  case  is  always 
followed  by  inflammation,  which  may  be  very  serious 
not  only  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces affected,  but  because  such  inflammation  may  ex- 
tend to  the  peritoneum  and  viscera  of  the  abdomen  and 
pelvis,  as  1  have  myself  seen  in  two  or  three  instances. 

Louis  relates  a  case  in  which  the  os  ileum  of  the 
right  side  was  found  separated  from  the  sacrum  so  as 
to  pioject  nearly  three  inches  behind  it.  This  accident 
was  caused  by  a  heavy  sack  of  wheat  falling  on  a  la- 
bourer.— (Km.  de  I' Acad,  de  Ckir.  t.  4,  ito  ) 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  acetabulum  was  broken  off,  and  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone  had  slipped  from  its  socket :  the  frac- 
ture extended  across  the  os  innominatum  to  the  pubes 
the  bones  of  which  were  separated  at  the  symphysis 
nearly  an  inch  asunder.  The  ilia  were  separated  on 
each  side  and  the  left  os  pubis,  ischium,  and  ileum 
btoken.-(Surgical  Es.«ays,part  \,p.  50.)  In  the  same 
work  may  also  be  perused  another  case  of  fracture  of 
the  body  of  the  os  pubis  and  ramus  of  the  ischium 
combined  with  a  luxation  of  the  right  os  innominatum 
from  the  sacrunrand  laceration  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
.symphysis  of  the  pubes. 

When  these  cases  do  not  prove  fatal  from  the  direct 
effect  of  the  great  violence  committed  oh  many  parts 


or  from  peritonitis,  the  same  unpleasant  event  some- 
times follows  rather  later  from  suppuration  of  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces  taking  place,  and  abscesses  forming  in 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  pelvis.— (Boyer,  Traite. 
des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p,  147.) 

A  case  in  which  a  dislocation  of  the  left  os  innomi- 
natum upwards  had  a  successful  termination,  was  at- 
tended by  Enaux,  Hoin,  and  Chaussier,  and  is  pub- 
lished in  a  modern  work. — (Mtm.  de  V Acad,  des  Sci- 
ences de  Dijon.)  As  the  reduction  could  not  be  accom- 
plished at  fifst,  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  followed 
for  some  days,  when  new  attempts  to  replace  the  bone 
were  made,  but  could  not  be  continued,  as  they  caused 
a  recurrence  of  pain  and  other  bad  symptoms.  A  third 
trial,  made  at  a  later  period,  was  not  more  effectual ; 
and  all  thoughts  of  reduction  were  then  abandoned. 
After  the  patient  had  been  kept  quiet  some  time, 
though  not  so  long  as  was  wished,  he  quitted  his  bed 
and  began  to  walk  about  on  crutches.  1  do  not  under- 
stand, however,  as  is  asserted,  how  the  weight  of  the 
body  could  now  bring  about  the  reduction  which  had 
been  previously  attempted  in  vain.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  result  was  the  patient's  recovery.  The  fact  clearly 
proves,  as  Boyer  observes,  that  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  most  important  object  is  not  to  aim  at  the  re- 
duction, but  rather  to  oppose,  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  inflammation  and  its  consequences.  Frequently 
the  use  of  the  catheter  is  necessary,  and  sometimes 
an  incontinence  of  urine,  or  the  involuntary  discharge 
of  the  feces,  demands  the  strictest  attention  to  clean- 
liness. In  these  cases,  if  the  patient  live  any  time,  there 
is  also  another  source  of  danger,  consisting  in  a  ten- 
dency to  sloughing  in  the  sdft  parts,  on  which  the  pa- 
tient lies,  and  which,  when  they  have  been  bruised, 
require  still  greater  vigilance. 

The  os  coccygis  is  not  so  easily  dislocated  as  frac- 
tured. Boyer  has  seen  it  displaced  in  a  man  who  was 
greatly  emaciated  by  disease.  This  subject  had  consi- 
derable ulcerations  about  the  coccyx,  and  the  bone 
itself  was  bare.  There  was  an  interspace  of  nearly 
two  inches  between  the  sacrum  and  base  of  the  cs  coc- 
cygis. In  proportion  as  the  man  regained  his  strength, 
the  bone  recovered  its  right  position,  and  at  length 
united  to  the  os  sacrum,  notwithstanding  the  action  of 
the  le  vatores  ani,  which  are  inserted  into  it.  This  case 
however,  was  not  an  accidental  luxation ;  and  it  clearly 
arose  from  the  destruction  of  the  ligaments  by  disease 
Authors  mention  two  kinds  of  dislocation  to  which 
the  os  coccygis  is  liable ;  one  inwards,  the  other  out- 
wards. The  first  is  always  occasioned  by  external  vio- 
lence ;  the  second  by  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head 
m  difficult  labours.  Pain,  difficulty  of  voiding  the 
feces  and  urine,  tenesmus,  ana  inflammation,  some- 
times ending  in  abscesses  which  interest  the  rectum 
are  symptoms  said  to  attend  and  follow  dislocations  of 
the  os  coccygis. 

The  best  authors  now  regard  all  schemes  for  the  re- 
duction useless,  as  the  bone  will  spontaneously  return 
into  its  place  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  displacement 
ceases :  and  the  introduction  of  the  finger  within  the 
rectum,  and  handling  of  the  painful  and  injured  parts 
are  more  likely  to  increase  the  subsequent  inflamma- 
tion, and  produce  abscesses,  than  have  any  beneficial 
effect.  In  short,  the  wisest  plan  is  to  be  content  with 
enjoining  quietude,  and  adopting  antiphlogistic  mea 
sures.  m 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

J.  L.  Petit  was  silent  on  this  subject,  as  he  thought 
such  cases  never  occurred.  Since  his  death,  a  French 
surgeon,  Buttet,  has  related  an  instance  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  dislocation  of  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  rib  from  the  vertebra? ;  but.  Boyer  clearly  proves, 
that  there  were  no  true  reasons  for  this  opinion,  and 
that  the  case  was  only  a  fracture  of  the  neck  or  end  of 
the  bone  near  the  spine.— (Traite  de  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p. 
123.)  , 

Ambrose  Pare,  Barbette,  Juncker,  Platner,  and  Heis- 
ter  not  only  admit  the  occurrence  of  luxations  of  the 
ribs,  but  describe  different  species  of  them.  Lieutaud 
also  extended  the  term  luxations  to  cases  in  which  the 
head  of  the  rib  is  separated  by  disease,  the  pressure  of 
aneurisms,  &c. 

In  a  modern  work  may  be  read  the  particulars  of  a 
,;ase  where  all  the  ribs  are  said  to  have  been  dislocated 
from  their  cartilages.  The  accident  arose  from  the 
chest  being  violently  compressed  between  the  beam  of 
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a  mill  and  the  wall.  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  means 
of  reduction  except  the  effect  produced  by  forcible  in- 
spirations; nor  are  there  any  modes  of  relief  but 
■bleeding,  and  the  application  of  a  roller  round  the  chest. 
—{See  C.  Bell's  Surg.  Obs.p.  171.) 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  THIGH-BONE. 

The  head  of  the  thigh-bone  may  be  dislocated  up- 
wards on  the  dorsum  of  the  ileum ;  upwards  and  for- 
wards on  the  body  of  the  os  pubis ;  downwards  and 
forwards  on  the  foramen  ovale ;  and  backwards  on  the 
1  ischiatic  notch. 

The  dislocation  upwards,  and  that  downwards  and 
forwards,  are  the  most  frequent. 

The  dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone  upwards  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  ileum  is  attended  with  the  following 
symptoms.  The  limb  is  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  and  a  half  shorter  than  its  fellow,  the  thigh 
a  little  bent  and  carried  inwards.  The  knee  inclines 
more  forwards  and  inwards  than  the  opposite  one ;  the 
leg  and  thigh  are  turned  inwards,  and  the  foot  points 
in  this  direction  ;  the  toe  resting,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  re- 
marks, against  the  tarsus  of  the  other  toot.— (Surgical 
Essays,  part  4,  p.  27.)  There  is  an  approximation  of 
the  trochanter  major  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ileum,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  ele- 
vated and  carried  a  little  forwards.  It  is  also-  less  pro- 
minent than  that  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  natural 
roundness  of  the  hip  has  disappeared.  The  natural 
length  of  the  limb  cannot  be  restored  without  reducing 
the  luxation :  the  foot  cannot  be  turned  outwards,  and 
any  attempt  to  do  so  causes  pain ;  but  the  inclination 
of  the  foot  inwards  may  be  increased. — (Boyer.) 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  the  leg  away  from 
the  other,  it  cannot  be  accomplished  :  but  the  thigh  may 
be  slightly  bent  across  its  fellow. 

A  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ileum  is  generally 
at  once  readily  discriminated  from  a  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within  the  capsular  ligament,  by 
the  rotation  of  the  limb  inwards ;  a  position  which  is 
unusual  in  a  fracture  of  any  part  of  the  os  femoris. 
'  In  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  (says  Sir 
A.  Cooper),  the  knee  and  foot  are  generally  turned  out- 
wards ;  the  trochanter  is  drawn  backwards:  the  limb 
can  be  readily  bent  towards  the  abdomen,  although 
withsome  pain ;  but,  above  all,  the  limb  which  is  short- 
ened from  one  to  two  inches  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  can  be  made  of  the  length  of  the  other  by  a 
•  slight  extension,  and  when  the  extension  is  abandoned 
the  leg  is  again  shortened.  If,  when  extended,  the  limb 
is  rotated,  a  crepitus  can  often  be  felt,  which  ceases 
when  rotation  is  performed  under  a  shortened  state  of 
the  limb.  The  fractured  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  within 
the  capsular  ligament,  rarely  occurs  but  in  advanced 
age,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  the  most  trifling  accidents, 
owing  to  the  absorption  which  this  part  of  the  bone 
undergoes  at  advanced  periods  of  life.  Fractures  ex- 
ternal to  the  capsular  ligament  occur  at  any  age,  but 
generally  in  the  middle  periods  of  life ;  and  these  are 
easily  distinguished  by  the  crepitus  which  attends 
them,  if  the  limb  is  rotated  and  the  trochanter  is  com- 
pressed with  the  hand.  The  position  is  the  same  as  in 
fractures  within  the  ligament.  The  proportion  of  frac- 
tures of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  which  I  have  seen," 
is  at  least  four  cases  to  one  of  dislocation." — (A . 
Cooper,  Surg.  Essays,  part  l,p.  , ' 

The  rotation  of  the  limb  inwards,  in  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  is  uncommon,  though 
sometimes  met  with.  Sir  A.  Cooper  saw  one  example 
of  it,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Langstaff. — (On  Disloca- 
tions, Preface.)  To  reduce  this  dislocation,  the  patient 
should  be  placed  on  his  opposite  side  upon  a  table 
firmly  fixed,  or  a  large  four-posted  bedstead.  A  sheet 
folded  longitudinally  is  first  to  be  placed  under  the  pe- 
rinajum ;  and  one  end  being  carried  behind  the  patient, 
the  other  before  him,  they  are  to  be  fastened  to  one  of 
the  legs  or  posts  of  the  bed.  Thus  the  pelvis  will  be 
fixed  so  as  to  allow  the  necessary  extension  of  the 
thigh-bone  to  be  made.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
during  the  extension  to  keep  the  scrotum  and  testicles, 
or  the  pudenda  in  women,  from  being  hurt  by  the  sheet 
passed  under  the  perinaeum.  The  patient  must  be  far- 
ther fixed  by  the  assistants.      •  _ 

The  best  practitioners  of  the  present  day  in  France 
advise  the  extending  force  to  be  applied  to  the  inferior  | 
part  of  the  leg,  in  order  that  it  may  be  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  parts  which  resist  the  return  of  the  head  of 


the  bone  into  its  natural  situation.  In  this  country 
surgeons  generally  prefer  making  the  extension  by 
means  of  a  sheet,  or  the  strap  of  a  pulley  fastened 
round  the  limb,  just  above  the  condyles  of  the  os 
femoris.  The  direction  in  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  makes 
the  extension  is  in  the  line  made  by  the  limb,  when  it 
is  brought  across  the  other  thigh  a  little  above  the  knte. 
As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  brought  on  a 
level  with  the  acetabulum  by  the  assistants  who  are 
making  the  extension,  the  surgeon  is  to  force  it  into 
this  cavity  by  pressing  on  the  great  trochanter,  or  by 
rotating  the  knee  and  foot  gently  ou*wards,  a*  practised 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 

The  extension  should  always  be  made  in  a  gradual 
and  unremitting  manner ;  at  first  gently,  but  afterward 
more  strongly ;  never  violently.  The  difficulty  of  re- 
duction arises  from  the  great  power  and  resistance  of 
the  muscles,  espec  ally  the  glutei  and  triceps,  which 
will  at  length  be  fatigued,  so  as  to  yield  to  the  extend- 
ing force,  if  care  be  taken  that  it  be  maintained  thu 
necessary  time,  without  the  least  intermission.  Some- 
times, when  there  is  difficulty  in  bringing  the  head  of 
the  bone  over  the  lip  of  the  acetabulum,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
raises  it  by  placing  his  arm  under  it  near' the  joint. 

The  disappearance  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  th» 
noise  made  by  the  head  of  the  bone  when  it  slips  into 
the  acetabulum,  denote  that  the  reduction  is  .effected. 
This  noise,  however,  is  not  always  made  when  pulleys 
are  used.  The  bone  is  afterward  to  be  kept  from 
slipping  out  again,  by  tying  the  patient's  thighs  toge- 
ther with  a  bandage  placed  a  little  above  the  knees. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  at  least  three  weeks, 
live  low,  and  rub  the  joint  with  a  camphorated  lini- 
ment. Due  time  must  be  given  for  the  lacerated  liga- 
ments to  unite,  and  the  sprained  parts  to  recover. 
Premature  exercise  may  bring  on  irremediable  disease 
in  the  joint. 

Mr.  Hey  gives  the  following  description  of  the  way 
in  which  he  reduced  a  case  of  this  kind. 

"  The  extension  of  the  limb  must  be  made  in  a  right 
line  with  the  trunk  of  the  body ;  and,  during  the  exten- 
sion, the  head  of  the  bone  must  be  directed  outwardB 
as  well  as  downwards.  A  rotatory  motion  of  the  os 
femoris  on  its  own  axis,  towards  the  spine  (the  patient 
lying  prone),  seems  likely  to  elevate  the  great  trochan- 
ter, bring  it  nearer  to  its  natural  position,  and  direcf 
the  head  of  the  bone  towards  the  acetabulum.  These 
circumstances  led  to  the  following  method :  a  folded 
blanket  was  wrapped  round  one  of  the  bed-posts,  go 
that  the  patient,  lying  in  a  prone  position,  and  astride 
of  the  bed-post,  might  have  the  affected  limb  on  the 
outside  of  the  bed.  The  bed  was  rendered  immoveable 
by  placing  it  against  a  small  iron  pillar,  which  had 
been  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  curtain- 
rods.  The  leg  was  bent  to  a  right  angle  with  the 
thigh,  and  was  supported  in  that  position  by  Mr.  Lucas, 
who,  when  the  extension  should  be  brought  to  a  proper 
degree,  was  to  give  the  thigh  its  rotatory  motion,  by 
pushing  the  leg  inwards ;  that  is,  towards  the  other 
inferior  extremity.  Mr.  Jones  sat  before  the  patient's 
knee,  and  was  to  assist  in  giving  the  rotatory  motion, 
by  pushing  the  knee  outwards  at  the  same  moment.  I 
sat  by  the  side  of  the  patient,  to  press  the  head  of  the 
bone  downwards  and  outwards  during  the  extension. 
Two  long  towels  were  wrapped  round  the  thigh,  just 
above  the  condyles ;  one  towel  passing  on  the  inside 
of  the  knee,  the  other  on  the  outside.  Three  persons 
made  the  extension ;  but  when  we  attempted  to  give 
the  thigh  its  rotatory  motion,  we  found  it  confined  by 
the  towel,  which  passed  on  the  inside  of  the  knee  and 
leg.  We  therefore  placed  both  the  towels  on  the  out- 
side ;  and  in  this  position,  the  extending  force  concurred 
in  giving  the  rotatory  motion.  The  first  effort  that  was 
made,  after  the  towels  were  thus  placed,  had  the  de 
sired  effect ;  and  the  head  of  the  bone  moved  down- 
wards and  outwards  into  the  acetabulum." — (Hey'i 
Practical  Observations,  p.  313.) 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  reduction,  many 
surgeons  endeavour  to  produce  a  temporary  faintness  . 
by  a  copious  venesection,  immediately  before  theexten 
sion  is  begun;  a  practice  which,  when  'he  patient's 
state  of  health  does  not  forbid  it,  is  advisable,  as  less 
ening  very  materially  the  resistance  of  f  lie  muscles. 
Sir  A.  Cooper  gives  it  hia  general  approbation,  as  well 
as  the  warm  bath,  and  nauseating  doses  of  tartarized 
antimony.  After  taking  away  from  twelve  to  twenty 
ounces  of  blood,  this  gentleman  places  the  patient  in  » 
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bath  heated  to  100  degress,  and  gradually  raised  to  1 10 
decree*,  until,  fainlnass.is  induced.  WhiJe  in  the 
baoti,  the  patient  U.  also  to  take  a  grain  of  tart&rized 
antimony  every  ten  minutes,  until  nausea  is  excited ; 
warn  he  is  to  be  removed  from  the  batn,  put  in  blan- 
kets, and  pla  •.  il  between  two  strong  posts,  in  each 
of  which  a  staple  is  fixed  ;  or  ue  rrray  be  placed  on  the 
floor,  into  which  two  rings  may  he  screwed.  The 
manner  in  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  pertbrms  the  reduction 
wuh  pulleys,  ^ind  by  making  the  extension  with  the 
thigh  slightly  bent,  having  been  detailed  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  I  shall  not  here 
repeat  it.  Of  Mr.  Hey's  p/an,  especially  the  direction 
of  the  limb  in  it,  he  entertains  an  unfavourable  opinion, 
as  little  calculated  to  answer  where  the  reduction  has 
b'so.i  at  all  delayed.—  (On  Dislocations,  p.  45.)  I"  this 
sentiment  1  fully  .concur.  In  all  cases  of  difficulty,  the 
abova-rnentioned  debilitating  means,  the  intoxicating  ef- 
fect of  a  liberal  doseofopiu.u,  and  the  use  of  pulleys,  for 
the  reduction,  appear  to  me  to  deserve  recommendation. 
An.  instance  of  dislocation  of  the  thigh- uone  on  the 


situated.  low<sr  than  the  acetabulum,  it  is  evi  lent  that 
an  extension  made  in  a  right  line  with  the  tru  k  of  the 
body  must  remove  the  head  of  the  bone  farther  from  its 
proper  place,  and  thereby  prevent,  instead  of  assisting, 
reduction  The  extension  ought  to  be  made  with  the 
thigh  at  a,  right  angle,  or  inclined  somewhat  less  than  a 
right  angle  to  the  trunk  of  the  body.  When  the  exten 
sion  has  removed  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the  exter- 
nal obturator  muscle,  which  covers  the  great  foramen 
of  the  os  innominatum,  the  upper  part  of  the  os  (en  oris 
must  then  be  pushed  or  drawn  outwards  ;  which  motion 
will  be  greatly  assisted  by  mov.ng  the  lower  part  of  the. 
os  femoris,  at  the  same  moment,  in  a  contrary  direction ; 
and,  by  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  bone  upon  its  own 
axis,  turning  fhe  head  of  theJbone  towards  the  aceta- 
bulum."- (Hey,  p.  31b.) 

The  ensuing  case  illustrates  Mr.  Hey's  practice. 
"The  lower  bed-post,  on  the  right  side  of  the  bed  on 
which  tlie  patient  lay,  was  placed  in  contact  with  a 
small  immoveable  iron  pillar  (about  an  inch  square  in 
thickness),  such  as  in  our  wards  are  used  for  support- 


dorsum  or  the  licum,  with  fractare  of  the  same  hone,   ing  the  curtain-rods  of  the  beds.   A  folded  blanket  be- 

Ung-wrapped  round  the  bed-post  and  pillar,  the  patient 
was  placed  astride  of  them,  with  his  left  tliigh  close  to 
the  post,  and  his  right  thigh  on  the  outside  of  the  ted. 
A  large  piece  of  flannel  was  put  between  the  blat.ket 
and  the  scrotum,  that  the  latter  might  not  be  hurt  dur- 
ing the  extension. 

the  patient  sat  upright  with  his  abdome  i  w  contact 
with  the  folded  blanket  which  covered  the  hed-post. 
He  supported  h:mself  by  putting  his  arms  roui.d  the 
post,  and  an  assistant  sat  behind  him  to  prevo/.i  n.in 
from  receding  backwards.  He  Was  also  sui  ported  on 
each  side.  '  . 

Two  l'orfg  towels  were  put  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  thigh,  alter  the  part  had  been  well  defended  from 
excoriation  by  the  application  of  a  flannel  roller.  The 
knot  which  the  towels  form  was  made  upon  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  thigh,  that  the  motion  intended  to  be 
given  to  the  leg  might  not  be  impeded  by  the  towels 

The  thigh  being  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  or 
rather  a  little  elevated,  with  the  leg  hanging  down  at 
right  angles  to  the  thigh,  I  sat  down  upon  a  chair  di- 
rectly fronting, the  patient,  and  directed  a  gentle  exten 
sion  to  be  made  by  the  assistants  standing  at  my  left 
side.  This  was  done  with  the  view  of  drawing  the 
head  of  the  bone  a  little  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  and  the  extension  had  this  effect.  I  then  placed 
the  two  assistants  who  held  the  towels  at  my  right 
side,  by  which  means  the  extension  would  be  made  in 
a  direction  a  little  inclined  to  the  sound  limb.  Mr  I  o- 
gan  stood  on  the  right  side  of  the  patient,  with  his 
hands  placed  on  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  head  of  the  bone  to-' 
wards  the  acetabulum,  when  the  extension  should  have 
removed  it  sufficiently  from  the  place  in  which  it  now  lay 
I  desired  the  assistants  to  make  the  extension  slowly 
and  gradually,  and  to  give  a  signal  when  it  arrived  at 
lts^greatest  degree.  At  that  moment  Mr.  Logan  drew 
the  upper  part  of  the  bone  outwards,  while  I  pushed 
the  knee  inwards,  and  also  gave  the  os  femoris  a  con- 
siderable rotatory  motion,  by  pushing  the  right  leg  to- 
wards the  left.  By  these  combined  motions,  the  head 
ol  the  os  femoris  was  directed  upwards  acd  outwards 
or,  m  other  words,  directly  towards  the  acetaDulum! 
into  which  it  entered  at  our  first  attempt  made  in  this 
manner.  -  (Hey,  /?.  318.) 

The  thigh-bone  is  sometimes  luxated  upwards  and 
forwards  on  the  pubes.  The  whole  limb  is  turned  out- 
wards, and  cannot  be  rotated  inwards :  it  is  shortened 
by  one  inch;  the  trochanter  major  is  nearer  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum  than, 
natural ;  the  head  of  the  bone  forms  a  tumour  in  the 
groin  above  the  level  of  Pouparfs  ligament,  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery  and  vein,  where  it  caa 
be  perceived  to  move  when  the  thigh-bone  itself  is 
moved.  By  the  stretching  of  the  anter.or  crural  nerve, 
which  lies  over  the  neck  of  the  bone  (see  A  ■  Cooper  on 
Dislocations,  p.  S5),  great  pain,  numbness,  and  even 
paralysis,  are  liable  to  be  produced.  The  knee  is  gene- 
rally carried  backwards. 

In  the  account  of  the  position  of  the  limb,  however, 
authors  vary ;  and,  ;n  opposition  to  what  Eoyer  has 
stated,  Sir  A.  C  ooper  remarks,  that  there  is  a  sligh. 
flexion  forwards  and  outwards.—  (Surgical  Essays 
part  1,  p.  45.)  ' 
The  head  of  the  bone  felt  in  the  groin,  and  the  i  n- 


is  recorJed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper :  the  dislocation  was 
not  at  first  detected,  and  aiterward  no  attempt  to  re- 
duce Uis  bone  was  considered  prudent.  "  The  probabi- 
lity is,  that  dislocations,  thus  complicated  with  fracture, 
will  generally  not  admit  of  reduction,  as  an  extension 
camot  ba  made  until  three  or  four  rift). |ths  haveeiapsed 
fro.n  the  accident,  and  than  only  with  strong  spunts 
U.ion  tha  thigii,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  disuniting  the 
fracture." — (On  Dislocations,    c.  p.  62.) 

Luxations  of  the  thigh-bone,  downwards  and  for- 
wards, upo.i  the  obturator  foramen,  are  the  next  in  fre- 
gusiicy  to  those  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  iieum.  Tha 
a.-.cide  it  is  facilitated  by  the  great  extent  to  which  the 
abduction  of  the  thigh  can  be  carried  ;  by  the  noich  at 
tha  interior  and  internal  part  of  the  acetahu.um;  by  the 
waaknass  of  tha  orbicu.ar  ligament,  which  on  this  side 
is  torn  through :  and  by  the  ligamentum  teres  not  oppos- 
ing, or  baing  necessarily  ruptured  by  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  only  broken  when  the  head  of  tha  femur  has  been 
carried  with  great  violence  a  certain  distance  from  the 
a  ct  iiia  urn.  On  this  point,  however,  I  mention  with 
great  respect  the  statement  of  Sir  Astioy  Cooper :  "The 
dislocation  in  the  foramen  ovale  happens  while  the 
thighsara  widely  separated,  during  which  the  ligamen- 
tum teres  is  upon  the  stretch;  and  when  the  head  of 
tha  bone  is  thrown'  from  the  acetabulum,  the  ligament 
is  t  >m  through  bafore  it  entirely  tpuits  the  cavity." — (On 
Dislocation-!,  \  c.  p.  £5.)  That  the  ligamantum  teres  is 
fraquantly  ruptured  admits  of  no  doubt.-  It  seems  also 
that  the  pecttnalis  and  adductor  brevis  muscles  are 
so.netfme-i  lacerated.  -  (See  Case,  vol..  cil.  p.  66.)  The' 
liaad  of  the  bone  is  thrown  between  the  obturator  liga- 
ment and  obturator  externus  muscle. 

Tha  symptoms  are  as  follows:  the  injured  limb  is 
two  inchei  longer  than  its  fellow,  the  headof'the  femur 
baing  lower  than  tha  acetabulum;  the  trochanter  ma- 
jor, which  is  less  prominent  than  natural,  is  removed 
(n  a  greater  distance  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
prn  of  the  ileum,  and  the  thigh  is  flattened  in  con- 
sepiaice  of  the  e  o.igation  of  the  muscles.  A  hard, 
round  tumour,  formed  by  the  head  of  the  femur,  is  felt 
at  tha  inner  and  superior  part  of  the  thigh,  towards  the 
perimeum.  The  leg  is  slightly  bent ;  and,  according  to 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  experience,  the  foot,.though  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  other,  is  generally  turned  neither  out- 
wards nor  inwards ;  but  he  has  seen  a  little  variation 
in  this  respect  in  different  instances.  Hence,  he  pre- 
fers as  tha  diagnostic  symptoms,  the  bent  position  of 
tha  body,  caused  by  tha  psoas  and  iliajus  muscles  being 
o,i  the  stretch ;  the  separated  knees  ;  and  the  increased 
length  of  the  hitib.— (Essays,  part  l,  «.  37.)  ifte  lat- 
ter sympto.n  aione  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
case  not  being  a  fracture.  '  • 

Dislocatioas  on  the  ob'urator  foramen  are  verv  easy 
of  reduction.  The  pelvis  having  been  fixed,  the  exten- 
sion is  to  be  male  downwards  and  outwards  so  as 
just  to  dislodge  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  muscles 
then  generally  draw  it  into  the  acetabulum,  on  the  ex- 
tending force  being  gradually  relaxed,  if  the  upper  part 
of  the  bone  be  pulled  nu'.wards  with  a-  bandage,  and  the 
ankle  be  at  the  same  instant  inclined  inwards'  Thus 
the  limb  is  used  us  a  lever,  with  very  considerable 
power. 

Mr.  Hey  says  that,  "in  this  species  of  dislocation 
(downwards  and  forwards  ,  as  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
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possibility  of  rotating  the  limb  inwards,  distinguish 
Wis  case  from  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone. 

In  reducing  this  dislocation,  Sir  A.  Cooper  recom- 
mends the  extension  to  be  made  in  a  line  behind  the 
axis  of  ths  body,  so  as  to  draw  the  thigh-bone  back- 
wards; and,  whan  such  extension  has  beerr  continued 
some  time,  a  napkin  is  to  be  put  under  the  upper  part 
of  the  bone,  and  its  head  lifted  over  the  pubes  and 
edg*  of  the  acetabulum. 
Ths  last  dislocation  of  the  thigh  remaining  to  be 
.  spoken  of,  is  that  backwards. 

In  this  case;  according,  to  the  valuable  description 
-of  it  gwen  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone is  placed  on  the  pyriformis  muscle,  between  the 
edge  of  the  bone  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the 
ischiatic  notch  and  the  sacrosciatic  ligament,  being  be- 
hind the  acetabulum,  and  a  little  above  the  level  of  the, 
middle  of  that  cavity.  The  limb  is  g±nerally  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  shorter  than  its  fellow,  ami  the 
knee  and  foot  are  turned  inwards,  but  not  nearly  in  so 
great  a  degree  as  in  the  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
ileum.  The  thigh  inclines  a  little  Ibrvvards,  the  knee 
is  slightly  bent,  and  the  limb  is  so  fixed  that  flexion  and 
rotation  are  in  a  great  measure  prevented. 

Sir  A.  Coopjr  considers  this  dislocation  as  the  most 
difficult,  both  to  detect  and  reduce:  difficult  to  detect, 
because  the  length  of  the  limb  and  the  position  of  the 
knee  and  foot  are  but  little  changsd ;  difficult  to  re- 
'duce,  because  the  head  of  the  bone  is  placed  deeply 
behind  the  acetabulum,  and  requires  to  be  drawn  over 
the  edge  of  the  socket,  as  well  as  towards  it.  In  thin 
subjects,  a  hard  tumour  is  felt  at  the  posterior  and  in- 
ferior part  of  the  buttock,  and  the  great  trochanter  is 
removed  farther  from  the  spine  of  the  ileum. 

The  pelvis  being  fixed,  the  extension  is  to  be  made 
downwards  and  forwards  across  the  middle  of  the 
other  thigh,  so  as  to  dislodge  the  head  of  the  bone, 
while  the  surgeon,  with  a  napkin  placed  just  below 
the  trochanter  minor,  pulls  the  upper  part  of  the  femur 
towards  the  acetabulum.  In  this  case,  pulleys  are  pre- 
ferable for  making  the  extension. 

[coVGENlTAL  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  HIP-JOINT. 

M.  Dupuytren,  of  Paris,  has  divided  dislocations 
into  three  kinds,  viz.  primitive,  consecutive,  and  con- 
genital. In  the  course  of  eighteen  years  he  has  met 
with  twenty  cases  of  the  congenital  kind,  seventeen  of 
which  were  females. 

Xhe  following  extract  is  made  from  his  work,  to 
•which  I  must  refer  the  reader  for  much  valuable  in- 
formation. 

"  The  signs  which  characterize  it  are,  shortening  of 
the  limb ;  presence  of  the  head  of  the  femur  on  the 
dorsum  ileu  n ;  prominence  (saillie)  of  the  trochanter 
major ;  retraction  of  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  towards  the  crest  of  the  ileum, 
where  they  form  around  the  head  of  ths  femur  a  kind 
of  cone  the  base  towards  the  os  innominatum,  the  apex 
towards  the  trochanter ;  the  almost  entire  denudation 
in  consequence  of  the  tuber  ischii ;  the  rotation  of  the 
limb  inwards;  the  obliquity  of  the  thigh,  proportioned, 
of  course,  to  the  age  and  developement  of  the  pelvis ; 
the  inea<reness  of  the  limb,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
trunk  and  upper  extremities,  which  are  really  well  de- 
veloped ■  and  ths  imperfect  motions,  particularly  of  ab- 
duction'and  rotation.   The  upper  part  of  the  trunk  of 
the  persons  thus  affected  is  thrown  backwards,  while 
the  lumbar  portion  of  the  column  projects  as  much  for- 
wards' the  pelvis  is  placed  almost  horizontally  on  the 
femurs'  and  the  ball  of  the  foot  alone  touches  the 
mound    In  walking,  we  observe  them  incline  the  body 
Ktron^lv  towards  the  limb  which  is  to  support  the 
weUt  at  which  moment  the  head  of  the  femur  of  that 
side'is  seen  distinctly  to  rise  on  the  dorsum  ilei,  in  con- 
^nn»n*e  of  the  superincumbent  weight  and  sinking  of 
they  drag  painfully  forwards  the 

P-'  J  „n  tn  rise  but  to  sink,  in  consequence  of  its 
craved  n°<  l°  jt  ldown.'  This  series  of  pheno- 

n^nl^S^ deach  step  the  patient  takes  and 
mena,  hush,  "    [       hj       not  so  painful  as  it  ap- 

tsstuwsKSf^  mawns any  thing  mc  * 

*?*  ITu  nbent  Posture,  most  of  the  symptoms  of 
In  the  r-.u  iubiu  i  ure  disappear,  in  conse- 

thed*Tdoubf  SSRSKtoi  of  the  muscles. 
&7a.do7^we^ofthetru,ik.  In  this  posi- 


tion  of  the  body,  the  surgeon  can,  by  a  slight  effort, 
elon«ate  the  liirib,  and  shorten  it  again  ;  that  is,  he  can 
pull  the  head  of  the  femur  downwards,  or  press  il 
again  upwards  to  the  extent  of  two,  or  even  three 
inches,  according  to  circumstances. 

Let  us  look  to  the  history  of  this  complaint.  Even 
at  birth,  the  prominence  of  the  haunches,  the  obliquity 
of  the  femurs,  &c,  are  perceptible,  but  in  these  cases, 
the  attention  of  the  parents  is  seldom  much  directed  to 
the  malformation,  till  the  child  begins  to  walk,  and,  in- 
deed, even  then  its  awkward  efforts  are  attributed  in 
general  to  weakness,  &c,  till  the  end  of  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  when  the  parent  is  at  last  convinced  there 
must  be  something  wrong.  As  the  pelvis  begins  to  bo 
developed  (for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  growth  of  the 
pelvis  is  never  affected  in  these  patients),  the  symp- 
toms which  we  have  enumerated  above  become  more 
marked,  especially  in  females;  and  a  person  not  ac 
quainted  with  the  true  nature  of  the  malady,  would 
consider  it  the  consequence  of  scrofulous  disease  of  t^.o 
joint.  But  the  previous  history,  the  absence  of  all 
pain,  swelling,  abscess,  fistula,  or  cicatrix,  and  the  si- 
multaneous affection  of' both  sides,  are  sufficient  to 
correct  this  error.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be.  re- 
marked, that  these  individuals  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
lymphatic  and  scrofulous  habit. 

As  the  age  of  the  person  increases,  and  the  su- 
perincumbent weight  becomes  of  course  greater, 
the  heads  of  the  femurs  rise  on  the  dorsum  ilei,  till  at 
last  they  almost  touch  the  crista,  the  obliquity  of  the 
bones  is  increased,  and  the  difficulty  of  motion  pro- 
ceeds at  last  so  far,  as  to  incapacitate  the  patient  from 
all  active  exercise. 

In  the  cases  which  he  has  examined,  M.  Dupuytren 
has  found  the  acetabulum  almost  entirely  obliterated, 
or  even  entirely  wanting ;  the  head  of  the  femur  a 
little  flattened  on  its  internal  and  anterior  surface,  and  a 
sort  of  cotyloid  cavity  to  lodge  it,  formed  on  the  dor- 
sum of  the,ileum,  as  happens  in  unreduced  accidental 
dislocations.  In  one  or  two  instances,  he  has  seen  the 
ligamentum  teres  elongated,  and,  in  some  places,  worn 
apparently  from  the  pressure  and  friction  of  the  head 
of  the  femur. 

<  Ui  the  treatment,  which  of  course  can  be  but  pal- 
liative," says  M.  D.,  "  aS  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  the 
main  agent  ill  aggravating  the  displacement,  repose  is 
obviously  indicated  ;  but.  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine 
patients  to  the  recumbent  posture ;  for,  in  the  act  of  sit- 
ting, there  is  no  stress  on  the  femurs,  the  body  resting 
entirely  on  the  tuberosities  of  theischia.  Let  these  in- 
dividuals, then,  choose  a  profession  which  they  can 
exercise  when  seated.  Our  author  advises,  likewise, 
the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  and  the  application  of  a  band- 
age which  encircles  the  pelvis,  confines  the  trochan- 
ters, and  keeps  them  of  a  uniform  height,  thus  binding 
the  ill-adapted  parts  together,  and  preventing  that  con- 
tinual motion  to  wlvch  they  are  exposed.  This  prac- 
tice, though  it.  certainly  will  not  cure  the  complaint, 
will  give  a  great  degree,  of  support  to  the  hip-joints,  and 
prevent  the  progress  of  the  displacement." — Reese.] 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  PATELLA. 

The  patella  may  be  luxated  outwards,  or  even  in- 
wards, when  violently  pushed  in  this  direction.  It  is 
also  liable  to  a  displacement  upwards,  in  consequence 
of  its  ligament  being  sometimes  ruptured  by  the  action 
of  the  extensor  muscles.  The  luxation  outwards  is 
the  most  frequent,  because  the  bone  more  easily  slips 
in  this  direction  off  t  he  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  than 
inwards.  The  assertion  made  by  some  authors,  that 
the  dislocation  inwards  is  the  most  common,  is  quite 
erroneous,  as  I  have  elsewhere  more  particularly  con- 
sidered.— (See  First.  Lines  of  Surgery,  5th  ed.)  In 
confirmation  of  what  is  here  observed,  I  may  mention 
the  opinion  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  states,  that  the  bone 
is  most  frequently  thrown  on  the  external  condy'e, 
where  it  produces  a  projection  ;  and  this  circumstance, 
w'th  an  incapacity  of  bending  the  knee,  is  evidence  of 
the  nature  of  the  injury.  -  {Surgical  Essays,  part  I,  p. 
fib.)  The  accident  is  most  commcm  in  persons  whose 
knees  incline  inwards ;  a  circumstance  that  accounts 
for  the  tendency  of  the  patella  to  be  drawn  outwards 
by  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles.  The  dislocation 
inwards,  which  is  much  less  frequently  met  with,  is 
produced  either  by  a  fall  upon  a  projecting  body,  which 
strikes  th^  ouier  c'dtv  of  the  patelfa,  or' by  the  foot  be- 
ing turned  inwards  at  the  time  of  the  fail. 
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In  each  case,  if  there  be  no  previous  morbid  relaxa- 
tion of  the  parts,  a  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament 
will  be  torn.  (A.  Cooper,  on  Dislocations, &c.  p.  179.) 
The  generality  of  cases  are  easily  reduced  by  pressure 
when  the  extensors  of  the  leg  have  been  completely 
relaxed;  but  owing  to  a  lax  state  of  the  ligament  of 
the  patella  or  other  predisposing  causes,  the  bone  is 
sometimes  difficultly  kept  in  its  proper  sanation,  un- 
less a  roller  be  applied.  The  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  joint  is  to  he  opposed  by  bleeding,  purging,  ar.d.the 
use  of  the  lotio  plumbi  subacetatis.  The  joint  must 
be  k<*pt  quiet  a  few  days,  and  then  gently  moved  in 
order  to  prevent  stiffness.  When  the  relaxation  of  the 
ligaments  is  such  that  a  relapse  is  likely  to  ensue  from 
slight  causes,  a  laced  kneecap,  with  a  strap  and  buckle 
above  and  below  the  patella,  should  be  worn,  as  re- 
commended by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.-(0«  Dislocat  mis' 
p-  'St.)   The  luxation  of  the  patella  upwards,  from  a 

nillfllro  r\C  ita    I,,-..,......,     :  -    _   a.  r>  i    -  ' 
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rupture  of  its  ligament,  is  a  case  followed  by  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  inflammation.  Hence  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  particularly  recommends  early  depletion  ;  the 
Use  of  evaporating  lotion's  from  lour  to  seven  days,  and 
thon  a  roller  to  the  foot  and  leg.  The  leg  is  to  be  kept 
extended  by  means  of  a  splint  behind  the  knee :  a  lea- 
ther strap  is  to  be  buckled  round  the  lower  part  of  tne 
thigh,  and  to  it,  on  each  side,  another  is  buckled  which 
extends  from  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  is  carried  up 
each  side  of  the  leg.  Thus  the  patella  is  kept  down 
and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  ligament  to 
unite.  In  a  month,  the  knee  may  be  gen;ly  moved 
every  day  .-((to  Dislocations,  p.  182.) 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  KNEE 

The  tibia  may  be  luxated  forwards,  backwards,  or  to 
either  side.  As  Boj  er  observes,  complete  dislocations 
ot  the  upper  head  of  the  tibia  are  exceedingly  rare  be 
cause  the  articular  surface  of  the  condyles  of  the  fe- 
mur is  so  extensive  that  the  tibia  cannot  be  entirely 
removed  from  it  without  a  prodigious  laceration  of  the 
ligamen's,  tendons,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  soft  parts 

The  condyles  of  the  femur  are.  disposed  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  in  the  extreme  flexion  of  the  leg  the  ar- 
ticular cavities  of  the  upper  head  of  the  tibia  are  still 
in  contact  with  those  bony  eminences ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  resistance  made  by  the 
ligament  of  the  patella,  the  patella  itself,  and  the  ten- 
don of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  renders  a  sud- 
den dislocation  of  the  tibia  backwards  so  difficult,  that 
Boyer  seems  even  to  question  the  possibility  of  the  ac- 
cident, notwithstanding  the  case  recited  byHeister- 
VTraitt  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.4,p.  366.)  That  this  accident 
however,  sometimes  really  happens,  no  longer  admits 
of  dispute :  the  case  is  noticed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  as 

SUCm,gh  'i18  K°ll0wing  Winces:  a  shortened 
state  or  the  Lmb ;  a  projection  of  the  condyles  of  the 
os  lemons;  a  depression  in  the  situation  of  the 
ligament  of  the  patella ;  and  a  bending  of  the  le*  for- 
wards: which  last  statement  dilT,rs  from  that  of  Boyer, 
who  declares  that  the  leg  is  bent  to  a  very  acute  angle 
and  cannot  be  extended  again. -(Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,1 
do?.)  It  appears  farther,  from  the  particulars  of  ihp 
examp  eof  this  accident  seen  by  Dr.  wSlshmV that 
the .dislocation  may  even  be  complete,  the  head  of  the 
the  ^ylesof  ?be  ?emU 
tn  th»  ,  .  Ttle  tendjll°us  connexion  of  the  patella 
without Z\T  TSCle  Was  ™P"«red,  and,  probab 
ta  ,  of  that  tendon,  or  of  the  ligament  of 

have  .anp'ened  *  °'  ,duJP,Mem«'«  coul3 scarcely 

uive  iiappeiiea. -{Surgical  Essays,  part  2  „  741 

.To  be  made  respecCrrr1'/116  S3me  *mark  ™- 
own  observation  kmd  have  fallen  unQer  my 

greatest  difficulty  ■  fo The  SJL h*m?.  ™thout  tne 
be  attended  with ^ala?era,fon„nhe  be  ^  t0 

oblique,  or  posterior  ligament"  all  iv  craciaI'  and 
vent  the  >eg  from  beinf.ooTr'c^ en ell  ^  -,0 
tion'to  all  this  injury,  Boyer  calcZ,!  \?ni'la  addi" 
of  .he  gastrocnemius  the  pc«,K  fnd  ?h  the  head 
tendons  of  the  leg,  would  be  mmoZl  "e  e*lens™ 
and  even  torn.  However,  it  d^l^^Jf!*^ 
one  compound  luxation  of  the  knee,  where ThJ^  r'n 
mons  was  thrown  behind  the  outer  side  of  the  ne!fd  1 
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of  the  tibia,  the  external  condyle  being  dislocated  back 
wards  and  outwards,  and  the  internal  one  thrown  for- 
wards upon  the  head  of  the  tibia,  the  dissection  proved 
that,  'neither  the  sciatic  nerve,  the  popliteal  artery  and 
vein,  the  lateral,  nor  the  crucial  ligaments  were  rup- 
tured. -(A.  Cooper,  on  Dislocations,  p.  197)  Both 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  were  lacerated,  and  the 
baik  portion  of  the  capsula,  ligament  extensively 
torn.  In  1802,  an  instance  of  a  luxation  of  the  tibia 
forwards  was  seen  in  Guy's  Hospital.  According  to 
ssir  Astley  Cooper,  while  the  tibia  projects  forwards 
the  thigh-bone  is  depressed,  and  thrown  somewhat  la- 
terally as  well  as  backwards.  The  os  femoris  makes 
such  pressure  on  the  popliteal  artery  as  to  prevent  the 
pulsation  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  on  the  instep ;  and 
the  patella  and  tibia  are  drawn  forwards  by  the  rectus 
muscle.— (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  73.  ) 

Dislocations  inwards  or  outwards,  though  more  fre- 
quent than  the  foregoing  cases,  are  still  to  be  consi- 
dered as  rare,  and  are  always  incomplete.  In  the  dis 
location  inwards,  the  condyle  of  the  os  femoris  is  thrown 
upon  the  external  semilunar  cartilage,  and  the  tibia 
projects  at  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  so  as  at  once  to 
disclose  the  nature  of  the  accident ;  and  a  depression 
may  be  felt  under  the  external  condyle.  In  the  luxa- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  tibia  outwards,  the  condyle  of 
the  os  femoris  is  thrown  upon  the  inner  'semilunar 
cartilage,  or,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  rather  behind 
it.  In  both  these  cases,  this  gentleman  thinks  that  the 
tibia  is  rather  twisted  upon  the  os  femoris,  so  that  the 
condyle  of  the  latter  bone  is  thrown  somewhat  back 
wards  as  well  as  outwards  or  inwards. 

I  have  slated  that  lateral  luxations  of  the  tibia  fn.rn 
the  femur  are  almost  always  incomplete :  but  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  complete  dislocation  inwards  seems  to  be 
established  by  the  402d  Obs.  of  Lamotte. 

Whenever  the  tibia  is  dislocated  from  the  femur  the 
accident,  has  generally  happened  either  while  some 
force  was  operating  upon  that  bone,  at  a  period  when, 
the  femui  was  fixed  and  immoveable,  or  else  while  the 
thigh-bone  was  propelled,  or  twisted  with  great  vio- 
lence, while  the  leg  itself  was  firmly  fixed. 

These  accidents  are  all  most  easily  reduced  by  mak- 
ing gentle  extension,  and  pushing  the  head  of  the  tibia 
in  the  proper  direction.  The  grand  object,  after  the 
reduction,  is  to  avert  inflammation  of  the  knee  and 
promote  the  union  of  the  torn  ligaments.  The  first  de- 
mands the  rigorous  observance  of  the  antiphlogistic 
plan— bleeding,  leeches,  low  diet,  opening  medicines 
and  a  cooling  evaporating  lotion;  both  require  the' 
limb  to  remain  perfectly  motionless.  With  respect  to 
splints,  I  conceive  that  their  pressure  would  be  ob- 
jectionable. As  soon  as  the  ligaments  have  grown 
together,  and  the  danger  of  inflammation  is  over,  which 
will  be  in  about  three  weeks,  the  joint  should  be  gentiv 
bent  and  extended  every  day,  in  order  to  prevent  stiff- 
ness.   Liniments  will  now  also  be  of  service. 

In  this  section,  we  must  notice  the  cases  which  were 
first  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  and  are  named  by 
sir  A.  Cooper  partial  luxations  of 'the  thigh-bone  from 
the  semilunar  cartilages.  Mr.  Hey  observes,  that  the 
disorder  may  happen  either  with  or  without  contusion. 
When  no  contusion  has  occurred,  or  the  effects  of  it 
are  removed,  the  joint,  with  respect  to  shape,  appear* 
uninjured.  If  there  is  any  difference  from  its  usual 
appearance,  it  is  that,  the  ligament  of  the  patella  seems 
rather  more  relaxed  than  that  of  the  sound  limb.  The 
leg  is  readily  bent,  or  extended  by  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon,  and  without  pain  to  the  patient :  at  most,  the 
degree  of  uneasiness  caused  by  this  flexion  and  exten- 
sion is  trifling.  But  the  patient  himself  cannot  freely 
bend,  <ior  perfectly  extend  the  limb  in  walkfog;  and 
de^L'nfTelled  wilh  an  ^variable  andsmall 

infnmlvhJr  ,Yet  tr'<>Ugh  the  leg  is  stiff  in  walk- 
down.  y  moved  while  the  Patient  is  siltins 

h3r,hHel  ascribes  tnis  complaint  ,"0 any  causes  which  ' 
nad  the  effect  of  hindering  the  condyles  of  the  os  femo- 
ns 1  irom  moving  truly  in  the  hollow  formed  by  the 
semilunar  ,  cartilages,  and  articular  depressions  of  the 
iio.a,  an  unequal  tension  of  the  lateral  or  crucial  liga- 
ments; or  some  slight  derangement  of  the  semilunar 
cartilages.-(Prart.  Obs.  p.  333,  ed.  2.)  Sir  A.  Cooper 
says,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  accident  is  the 
point  of  the  foot,  while  averted,  striking  against  anv 
projection,  when  pain  is  immediately  felt  in  the  kne/ 
and  the  patient  becomes  incapable  of  jierfectly  extend' 
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ing  the  leg.  He  his  also  known  the  case  produced  by 
a  person  sadJ  ;nly  turning  in  beJ,  and  the  clothes  not 
suffering  th-'  (hot  to  turn  as  quickly  as  the  rest  of  the 
bojy.  A  suJ  bit  twisi  of  the  knee  inwards  may  also 
displays  tha  semilunar  cartilages. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the 
ease.  The  semilunar  cartilages  are  united  to  the  tibia  ' 
by  ligiments,  which,  when  relaxed,  allow  the  carti- 
lages to  be  easilv  pushed  from  their  natural  situation 
bv  :.|)3  condyles  of  the  femur,  which  than  come  into 
contact  with  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  and  now,  upon  an 
atte.npt  bein^  nude  to  extend  the  leg,  a  complete  move- 
ment of 'this  kind  is  prevented  by  the  edges  ot  the 
seniluiar  cartilages—  {Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p. 
76.)"  In  several  examples  recorded  by  Mr.  Hey,  a 
cure  was  elected  by  placing  the  patient  upon  an  ele- 
vated seat,  extending  the  joint,  while  one  hand  was 
plaeej  above  the  knee,  and  then  suddenly  moving  the 
le'  baekwardsso  as  to  make  as  acute  an  angle  with 
the  thig.1  as  possible.— {Pract.  O'js.  p.  337,  &c.)  This 
mia.euvre  serins  to  have  the  effect  of  restoring  the 
se  nilu.iar  cartilages  to  thei.-  natural  position.  Some- 
times, however,  it  will  not  answer;  and  in  one  such 
case,  mentio.ied  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  patient  used  to 
acaonplisti  the  reduction  by  sitting  upon  the  ground, 
a  id  tne.i  bending  the  thigh  inwards  and  pulling  the 
foot  outwirds.  A  Knee-cap,  laced  tightly,  and  fur- 
niihed  with  a  strong  leather  strap  Just  below  the 
patella,  was  requisite  in  this  instance  for  preventing  a 
fljtnrn  of  th  >  displacement.  In  another  case,  subjeet 
to  IVe.iuent  relapses,  these  were  at  length  hindered  by 
a  bandage  with  four  rollers  attached  to  it,  which  were 
tightly  applied  above  aptl  below  ilia  patella. — {A.  Cooper, 
Swgi&al  E;say<,  part  2,  p.  , 

Compound  disloeations  of  the  knee  generally  demand 
immediate,  amputation. 

DISLUGATIINS  OF  THE  FIBULA.. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  luxations  of  the  upper 
heal  of  the  fibula,  from  relaxation  of  the  ligaments, 
are  more  frejue.it  than  those  from  violence.  The  head 
of  the  bone  is  thrown  backwards.  The  bone  is  easily 
replaced,  but  immediately  slips  behind  the  tibia  again. 
When  tha  case  is  attended  with  disease,  repeated  blis- 
ters are  recommended;  and  atlerward  a  strap  to  eon- 
43  le  the  bone  in  it3  natural  situation.— {Surg.  Essays, 
part  2,  p.  1.  5.)  In  otherinstaiiees,  a  roller,  a  compress 
applied  over  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  a  splint  along 
this  bone,  would  be  proper.— (Bayer,  Mai.  Clur.  t.  4,  p. 
374.)  The  latter  author  has  seen  a  displacement  of  the 
wiole  fibula  upwards,  accompanying  a  dislocation  of 
the  fool  outwards.  This  case  must  be  exceedingly  un- 
fre  meat,  as  it  is  resisted  not  only  by  the  ligaments  of 
the  u  >per  joint  of  the  fibula,  but  also  by  those  very 
8lroi»  h"imentous  bauds  which  bind  the  malleolus 
externuslo  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis.;  In  all  the 
cues  which  I  have  seen,  the  pressure  of  the  astraga- 
lus  wh'n  driven  outwards,  has  broken  the  fibula.  In 
th ''instance  mentioned  by  Boyer,  the  double  luxation 
of  th'  li  mla  was  readily  redu.-ed,  by  rectifying  the  po- 
sitiol  of  tha  foot,  and  bringing  the  astragalus  into  its 
proper  place  again  with  respect  to  the  tibia. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  tibia  may  be  disloeated  from  the  astragalus  in- 
w?ris  or  outwards,  forwards  or  backwards;  and 
eith-r  of  these  luxations  may  be  complete  or  incom- 
uine  Tha  dislocation  inwards  is  the  most  common; 
tie  toot  being  thrown  outwards,  and  its  inner  edge 
retting  npoi  tha  ground,  while  the  tibuia  is  broken 
abJuMwo  or  three  inches  above  tha  ankle.  Upon  dis 
jBtvuon  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  observes,  the  end  of  the  tibia 
is  found  resting  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  astragalus, 
.  T,h,  ,--idou  has  been  pruJileedfby  a  jump  from 
and,  il  the  a-id<  n  >      tf  orilleUbla,  where 

a  considerable  haig  |.,ui^  j  ^  is  Spht  off, 

it  is  co.BOSCtea  to  in-  (q  |M  laUer  b0J3  The  broken 
aid  re  nams  ana. .g  carrieQ  j0  ,v„  up0n  the  astra- 
eud  of  the  iibu.a  its  amfa|  situation  of  the  tibia.  The 
galus, occupying  me  ^.lg  m  -Ai  natural  situation, 
mallei). us  externa*   *  aftd  -ne  mece  of  the  tibia 

•with  two  iiieoes  fti  «jf .  »  ular  [i^fnent  attached  to 
which  is  split  on.  i»-  >  flblUar  ,arsai  iigaineuts 
tha  fibula,  and  ^gffijg^ part  3,  p.  107.) 
are  .uninjured.  (^''^.Cial  to  be  u  iderstood  in  this 
One  tin  ig  very  «;;e""^f  tUe  florjja  is  here  the  first 
case  is,  that  the  ^act  re  oi  !^locaUoll  oouW  „ot  have 
mischief,  without  wnicalhe  uu>W""* 


happened.  The  libula  may  easily  bo  fracturedwithom 
any  luxation  of  tae  foot,  but  the  above-described  dislo- 
cation can  never  take  place  unpreceded  by  a  Magng 
the  fibula;  and  grave  and  serious  as  the  displacement 
of  the  joint  is,  it  is  always  a  secondary  event.-(L>u- 
puytrtn,  Annuaire,  Med.  Our.  18l»,p.  3.) 

it  was  to  this  particular  case,  joined  with  the  fracture 
of  the  fibula,  that  Mr.  Pott  drew  the  attention  of  sur- 
geons as  affording  a  striking  example  of  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  relaxing  the  muscles ;  the  instance,  in  which 
"  by  leapinn-  or  jumping,  the  fibula  breaks  within  two 
or  three  inches  of  xhe  lower  extremity.  When  thia 
happens,  the  inferior  fractured  end  of  the  tibuia  falls 
inwards  towards  the  tibia,  that  extremity  of  the  bone 
Which  forms  the  outer  ancle  is  turned  somewhat  out- 
wards and  upwards,  and  the  tibia  having  lost  its  pro- 
per support,  and  not  being  of  itself  capable  of  steadily 
preserving  its  true  perpendicular  bearing,  is  forced  off 
from  the  "astragalus  inwards;  by  which  means,  the 
weak  bursal  or  common  ligament  ofthe  joint  is  violently 
stretched,  if  not  torn,  and  the  strong  ones  Vhich  fasten 
the  tibia  to  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  are  always 
lacerated;  thus  producing,  at  the  same  time,  a  perfect 
fracture  and  a  partial  dislocation,  to  which  is  some- 
times added,  a  wound  in  the  integuments,  made  by  the 
bone"  at  the  inner  ankle.  By  this  means,  and  indeed 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  all  the  tendons  which  pass 
behind  or  under,  or  are  attached  to  the  extremities  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  or  os  calcis,  have  their  natural  di- 
rection and  disposition  so  altered,  that  instead  ol  per- 
forming their  appointed  actions,  they  all  contribute  to 
the  distortion  of  the  foot,  and  that  by  turning  it  out- 
wards and  upwards.* 

When  this  accident  is  accompanied,  as  it  sometimes 
is,  with  a  wound  of  the  integuments  of  the  inner  ankle, 
and  that  made  by  the  protrusion  of  the  bone,  the 
danger  and  difficulties  of  the  case  are  seriously  in- 
creased. .      ,.,  v  fUU 

"  By  the  fracture  of  the  fibula,  the  dilatation  ofthe 
bursal  ligament  of  the  joint,  and  the  rupture  of  those 
which  should  tie  the  end.  of  the  tibia  firmly  to  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis,  the  perpendicular  bearing  ol 
the  tibia  on  the  astragalus  is  lost,  and  the  fooi  becomes 
distorted ;  by  this  distortion,  the  direction  and  action 
of  all  the  muscles  already  recited  are  so  altered,  tha  it 
becomes  (in  the  usual  way  of  treating  this  case)  a 
difficult  matter  to  reduce  the  joint ;  and  the  support  of 
the  fibula  being  gone,  a  more  difficult  one  to  keep  it 
in  its  place  after  reduction.  If  it  be  attempted  with 
compress  and  strict  bandage,  the  consequence  often  is 
a  very  troublesome,  as  well  as  painlul  ulceration  of 
the  inner  ankle,  which  very  ulceration  becomes  itself 
a  reason  why  such  kind  of  pressure  and  bandage  can 
be  no  longer  continued;  and  if  the  bone  be  not  kept  in 
its  place,  the  lameness  and  deformity  are  3uch  as  to  be 
very  fatiguing  to  the  patient,  and  to  oblige  him  to  wear 
a  shoe  with  an  iron,  or  a  laced  buskin,  or  somothing 
of  that  sort,  for  a  great  while,  or  perhaps  for  life. 

All  this  trouble,  pain,  difficulty,  and  inconvenience 
are  occasioned  by  putting  and  keeping  the  limb  in  such 
position  as  necessarily  puts  the  muscles  into  action,  or 
into  a  state  of  resistance,  which  in  this  case  is  the 
same  This  occasions  the  difficulty  in  reduction,  and 
tha  difficulty  in  keeping  it  reduced  ;  this  distorts  the 
foot,  and,  by  pulling  it  outwards  and  upwards,  makes 
that  deformity  which  always  accompanies  such  acci- 
dent ;  but  if  the  position  of  the  limb  be  changed,  if  by 
lav'ne  it  on  its  outside,  with  the  knee  moderately  bent, 
the  muscles  forming  the  calf  of  tha  leg,  and  those 
which  pass  behind  the  fibula  and  under  the  os  calcis, 
are  all  put  into  a  state  of  relaxation  and  non-resistance, 
all  this  difficulty  and  trouble  do  in  general  vanish  im- 
mediately;  the  foot  may  easily  be  placed  right,  the  joint 
reduced,  and  bv  maintaining  the  same  disposition  ot 
the  limb,  every' thing  will  in  general  succeed  very  hap- 
pily, a*  I  have  many  times  experienced.  —{Pott.) 

I  think  the  profession  are  much  indebted  to  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  for  his  application  of  terms  to  dislocations  of 
the  ankle,  which  are  liable  to  no  mistake  or  confusion. 
Thus,  when  lie  speaks  of  a  dislocation  of  the  tibia  in 
wards  or  outwards,  backwards  or  forwards,  the  c£se 
spoken  of  is  immediately  known.  On  the  contrary, 
when  authors  write  about  dislocations  of  the  ankle  «r 
foot,  in  any  named  direction,  their  meaning  may  b<> 
vanuusand  misinterpreted  We  find  this  exemplineiJ 
in  Dupuytren's  valuable  memoir  on  fractures  of  the 
I  lawcrend  of  the  fibula;  for,  instead  of  terming  tha 
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above  case  a  dislocation  of  tlie  foot  outwards,  as  the 
generality  of  writers  have  done,  he  thinks  it  should  be 
named  a  dislocation  of  the  foot  inwards,  on  account  of 
the  direction  in  which  the  astragalus  is  carried.— (Jln- 
nuaire,  Mtd.  Chir.p.  3,  J819.)  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  preceding  case, 
Dupuytren  admits,  that  Pott's  method  easily  effects  a 
reduction,  though  incapable  of  maintaining.it :  but,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
First  Lines  of  Surgery,  the  practice  recently  proposed 
at  the  Hfltel-Dieu,  it  would  be  useless  repetition  to  en- 
ter into  the  subject  again.  Sir  A.  Cooper  appears  to 
prefer  the  mode  of  treatment  on  Mr.  Pott's  principles ; 
but  gives  one  very  essential  piece  of  advice,  which  is, 
that  the  splint  upon  which  the  outer  part  of  the  limb 
rests  may  have  a  foot-piece,  "  to  give  support  to  the 
foot,  prevent  it's  eversion,  and  preserve  it  at  right  ansles 
wjth  the  leg.  If  much  inflammation  succeeds,  leeches 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  parts,  and  the  constitution  will 
require  relief  by  taking  blood  from  the  arm."— (Surgical 
Essays,  part  2,  p.  108.) 

When  the  tibia  is  dislocated  outwards,  the  internal 
lateral  ligaments  are  always  ruptured,  or  pulled  away 
from  the  bones,  and  the  inner  malleolus  broken  pre- 
viously to  the  fracture  of  the  fibula.  On  a  part  of  this 
statement,  however,  Dupuytren  and  Sir  A:  Cooper  dif- 
fer, as  the  latter  mentions  that  the  deltoid  ligament 
remains  unbroken.  In  some  cases,  he  savs,  the  frac- 
ture is  not  confined  to  the  malleolus,  but  passes  ob- 
liquely through  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  which 
is  thrown  forwards  and  outwards  upon  the  astragalus, 
in  front  of  the  malleolus  externus.  Sometimes  the  as- 
tragalus is, fractured,  aud  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
fibula  broken  into  several  splinters.  He  states  also, 
that  when  the  fibula  is  riot  broken,  the  external  lateral 
ligaments  are  ruptured.  The  foot  is  thrown  inwards, 
its  outer  edge  resting  upon  the  ground ;  while  a  consi- 
derable projection  is  made  by  the  malleolus  externus 
under  the  skin.  The  accident  is  generally  caused  by 
the  passage  of  a  wheel  of  a  carriage  over  the  leg,  or  a- 
violent  twist  of  the  foot  inwards  in  jumping  or  falling 
— (./?.  Cooper,  vol.  cit.p.  113.) 

The  reduction  is  accomplished  by  relaxing  the  mus- 
cles of  the  calf,  making  extension  in  the  axis  of  the 
leg,  and  pressing  the  lower  head  of  (he  tibia  inwards 
towards  the  astragalus.  "  The  limb  is  to  be  laid  upon 
its  outer  side,  resting  upon  a  splint  with  a  foot-piece, 
and  a  pad  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  fibula  just  above  the 
outer  angle,  and  extending  a  few  inches  upwards,  so 
as  in  some  measure  to  raise  that  portion  of  the  leg,  and 
prevent  the  tibia  and  fibula  slipping  from  the  astraga- 
lus, as  well  as  lessen  the  pressure  of  the  malleolus  ex- 
ternus upon  the  integuments."— (Surg.  Assays,  part  2, 
p.  113.)  Sir  A.  Cooper  also  enjoins  paying  the  strict- 
est attention  to  hindering  the  foot  from  being  twisted 
inwards  or  pointed  dowji  wards. 

Dupuytren's  manner  of  treating  this  case  is  described 
m  the  last  edition  of  the  First  L  nes  of  Surgery. 

A  complete  dislocation  of  the  lower  head  of  the  tibia 
forwards  cannot  happen  without  the  fibula  being  first 
broken,  and  either  the  base  of  the  malleolus  internus 
fractured,  or  its  point  torn  away.  The  foot  being  then 
acted  upon  by  the  extensor  and  flexor  muscles,  and  un- 
retained  by  the  malleoli  and  their  ligaments,  yields  to 
the  powerful  operation  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  the 
astragalus  passing  behind  the  tibia,  while  this  projects 
forwards  under  the  tendons  and  skin  of  the  instep.— 
VJy-Vvytren,  .Hnnvaire  M  d.  Chir.  p.  187,  Mo.  Paris, 
1819.)  The  foot  of  course  is  much  shortened,  the  heel 
lengthened,  and  firmly  fixed,  and  the  toes  point  down- 
wards Upon  dissection,  the  tibia  is  found  to  rest 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  naviculare,  and  os 
cunoiforme  internum.  The  anterior  part  of  the  ca 
sular  ligament  is  torn  through;  the  deltoid  liga- 
ment is  only  partially  lacerated;  and  the  three  liga- 
ments of  the  fibula  remain  unbroken.— (  d.  Cooper,  vol 
at  p.  J09.)  .  ' 

This  case  is  much  more  difficult  of  reduction  than 
tne  instance  in  which  the  foot  is  thrown  inwards ;  and 
the  cause  is  owing  to  the  powerful  manner  in  which 
the  mnscles  resist  the  extension  of  the  parts,  and  plac- 
ing them  in  their  natural  position  again.  As  Dupuy- 
tren observes,  it  is  true  that  such  resistance  may  be 
lessened  by  relaxing  the  muscles,  and  drawin"  the  pa- 
tient's attention  from  his  limb  ;  plans,  which  fully  an- 
swer for  the  reduction  of  the  other  above-mentioned 
case;  yet, in  that  now  under  consideration,  they  are  in- 


sufficient, and  here  a  greater  effort  is  required  to  bring 
the  loot  from  behind  forwards,  and  to  place  I  he  astraga- 
lus under  the  tibia.  And  a  still  greater  difficulty  is  to 
keep  the  parts  reduced  during  the  time  necessary  for 
the  fibula  and  torn  ligaments  to  be  firmly  united.  In 
fact,  the  upper  surface  of  the  astragalus,  which  is  con- 
vex from  behind  forwards,  is  so  slippery  that  it  is  hard 
to  make  the  tibia  rest  securely  on  the  articular  pulley 
of  that  bone,  which  is  itself  incessantly  acted  upon  by 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  slip  behind  the  lower  head  of  the  tibia.  In 
addition,  therefore,  to  the  bent  posture,  Dupuytren 
deems  it  necessary  here  to  employ  an  apparatus,  which 
propels  the  foot  forwards,  and  the  lower  head  of  the 
tibia  backwards,— (Jinnuaire  M  d.  Chir., p.  188.) 
As  this  apparatus  has  been  described  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  I  need  not  explain  it 
again. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  prefers  keeping  the. limb  upon  the  heel, 
resting  upon  a  pillow.  A  splint,  with  a  suitable  pad 
and  a  foot-piece,  is  to  be  applied  to  each  side  of  the 
leg,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  foot  well  supported  at 
a  right  angle  with  the  leg.— (Surgical  Essays,  part  2, 
p.  110.) 

Besides  the  complete  dislocation  of  the  tibia  forwards, 
a  partial  case  is  sometimes  met  with,  where  one 
half  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone  rests  upon  the 
os  naviculare,  and  the  other  on  the  astragalus.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  fibula  is  broken  ;  the  foot 
appears  but  little  shortened ;  nor  is  there  any  consider- 
able projection  of  the  heel.  The  foot  points  down- 
wards, it  cannot  be  put  flat  on  the  ground,  and  is 
nearly  stiff,  and  the  heel  continues  drawn  up.  The  ac- 
cident, if  not  detected  and  rectified  in  its  early  stage 
afterward  admits  of  no  relief,  the  change  in  the  state 
of  the  muscles,  and  the  position  in  which  the  fibula 
has  united,  not  suffering  any  reduction,  even  though 
great  force  be  employed. 

Dislocations  of  the  tibia,  forwards  or  backwards  are 
not  common  :  during  fifteen  years,  Dupuytren 'has 
scarcely  met  with  two  or  three  cases ;  though  he  has 
seen  some  hundreds  of  lateral  dislocation.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  every  body,  says  he,  that  when  the  foot  is 
violently  bent,  or  extended,  many  powerful  musclesje- 
sist  the  movement  in  question,  and  prevent  the  mis- 
chief with  which  the  articulation  is  threatened.— (Jin- 
nuaire Mid.  Chir.  des  H  pitaux  de  Paris,  p.  34  )  A 
luxation  of  the  tibia  from  the  astragalus  backwards 
Sir  A.  Cooper  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing ;  a  proof  of  the  rarity  of  the  accident.  . 

A  luxation  of  the  astragalus,  either  simple  or  com- 
plicated with  a  laceration  of  the  integuments,  as  Mr 
Hey  has  remarked,  is  an  accident  which  does  not  often 
occur.  Above,  the  astragalus  is  articulated  with  the 
tibia  and  fibula;  below,  it  is  united,  by  means  ofacan- 
sular  ligament,  to  the  os  calcis ;  while  in  front,  it  is  con- 
nected to  the  os  naviculare  by  a  capsular  and  broad  in 
ternal  lateral  ligament.  Thus  situated,  it  is  evident 
that  its  displacement  is  not  likely  to  happen  with  great 
frequency;  and  yet  this  observation  must  be  received 
only  as  a  comparative  one;  for  the  cases  of  disloca- 
tion of  the  astragalus,  now  upon  record,  are  rather  nu- 
merous. 

When  a  dislocation  of  the  lower  head  of  the  tibia  is 
combined  with  one  of  the  astragalus  from  the  os  calcis 
and  os  naviculare,  and  the  ligaments  which  kept  these 
bones  together  are-nearly  destroyed,  while  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  astragalus  itself  protrudes  through 
the  wound  in  the  integuments,  if  it  be  judged  prudent 
to  attempt  the  preservation  of  the  limb,  it  is- best  per- 
haps to  imitate  Desault,  Ferrand,  Trye,  and  Evans,  and 
extract  the  astragalus  altogether. 

A  luxation  of  the  astragalus,  unattended  with  a 
wound  in  the  skin,  is  a  serious  and  embarrassing  acci- 
dent ;  for,  in  general,  the  reduction  is  so  difficult,  that 
it  is  not  many  years  since  the  case  was  deemed  a 
ground  for  amputation.— (See  Gonch's  Chir.  Cases, 
A  c.)  When  the  displacement  in  question  happens,  the 
astragalus  is  generally  thrown  forwards  upon  the  os 
naviculare,  forming  a  tumour  on  the  instep  and  inclin- 
ing a  little  either  to  the  outer  or  inner  side  of  the  foot. 
In  many  cases  of  this  description,  the  reduction  is  found 
to  be  impracticable.  Here,  as  Boyer  observes,  the  im- 
pediment does  not  depend  upon  the  head  of  the  bone 
being  constricted  in  the  narrow  opening  of  the  cap- 
sule ;  but  rather  upon  the  impossibility  of  making  fa 
extending  force  and  the  pressure  of  the  surgeoj  ■ 
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hands  operate  with  much  effect  upon  the  displaced 
bone.   However,  ai>  example  is  recorded  by  Desault, 
where  the  reduction  was  accomplished  by  dividing  the 
skin,  and  then  extending  the  incision  througli  a  part  of 
the  ligaments.   In  the  Journ.  de  Chir.  another  case  is 
also  related  of  a  simple  dislocation  of  the  astragalus 
from  the  os  calcis  and  os  naviculare,  where  the  reduc- 
tion was  easily  performed  by  common  means.  Boyer 
conceives  it  probable,  that  in  these  cases,  most  of  the 
ligaments  uniting  the  astragalus  to  the  os  calcis  and 
os  naviculare  were  ruptured,  and  that  the  first  of  those 
bones  .was  therefore  sufficiently  moveable  to  admit  of 
being  reA,aced  by  the.  pressure  of  the  fingers.    But  the 
luxated  i.  tragalus  may  be  so  wedged  between  the  tibia, 
os  calcis,  and  os  naviculare,  that  its  reduction  is  ltnpos- 
■  sible,  as  Boyer  has  actually  seen.   In  the  case  here  re- 
ferred to  thinas  were  left  to  take  their  course,  except 
that  every  possible  means  was  employed  to  keep  off 
inflammation.   The  result  was,  that  the  skin  covering 
the  projection  of  the  astragalus  at  the  inner  and  upper 
part  of  the  foot  sloughed,  and  amputation  was  at  length 
deemed  necessary.— (Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  400.)  A  simi- 
lar example  is  recorded  by  Sir  Astle.y  Cooper—  (On 
Dislocations,  p.  360.)   In  another  case,  recorded  by.  Mr. 
Hey,  pressure  was  made  with  a  tight  bandage  on  the 
prominence  of  the  astragalus,  and  the  sort  parts  overit 
became  gangrenous ;  yet  a  recovery  followed  without 
amputation,  all  the  projecting  portion  of  the  astragalus 
having  gradually  come. away  in  fragments.- (Heifs 
Pract.  Obs.  p.  3*4,  ed.  2.)   In  an  instance  recently  pub- 
•  lished  by  Dupuytren,  a  person  dislocated  the  astraga- 
lus by  alighting  with  great  violence  upon  the  heel,  the 
bone  being  driven  forwards  by  the  pressure,  which  it 
had  sustained  between  the  tibia  and  os  calcis,  so  as  to 
form  a  protuberance  under  the  skin  cf  the  instep.  As 
the  reduction  was  found  impracticable,  a  cut  was  made 
down  to  the  displaced  bone  with  the  intention  of  ex- 
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in  the  reduction,  like  some  dislocations  of  the 
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Paris,  Ato.  Paris,  1809.    The  observations  in  this  Me- 
moir are  highly  interesting,  and  afford  new  anil  in- 
structive 'views  of  the  subject.    G.  F.  D.  Evans, 
Practical  Obs.  on  Cataract,  Closed  Pupil,  Jimp,  at  thi 
Shoulder,  Sc.,  and  Compound  Dislocations,  8vo.  Wel- 
lington, 1815.    Astragalus  removed  ;  shattered  end  of 
the  fibula  sawed  off;  protruded  lower  end  of  the  hum- 


trading;  but  Dupuytren  found  that  he  could  not  re-  |  nts  similarly  removed ;  d  compound  dislocation^  tht 
move  it  so  readily  as  he  expected ;  nor  could  he  replace 
it;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  tedious  operation  that  he 
succeeded  in  taking  it  away.  The  difficulty  arose  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  bone  being  turned  downwards, 
while  the  back  projection  of  what  was  naturally  the 
lower  part  of  it  took  hold  of  the  tibia  in  the  manner  of 
a  hook.  — (  innuaire  Med.  Chir.  des  Hopitaux  de  Paris, 
1819,  p.  28.) 

In  another  modern  valuable  publication,  two  cases  ot 
dislocation  of  the  astragalus  are  related.  One  was  a 
simple  luxation  of  the  astragalus  inwards,  the  os  cal- 
cis and  rest  of  the  foot  being  thrown  outwards.  The 
reduction  was  easily  performed  by  fixing  the  knee,  then 
extending  the  foot  gently  and  directly  from  the  leg,  by 
laying  hold  oftbeheel  withonehandandplacingtheother 


shoulder-joint,  and  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
tlie  thumb  dislocated  in  two  instances  toivards  the 
palm,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reduction, 
exposed  by  an  incision  .and  sawed  off.  Surgical  Es- 
says ;  also,  a  Treatise  on  Dislocativns  and  Fractures 
of  the  joints,  by  Sir  J3.  Cooper,  Burt.:  a  work 
which  abounds  in  practical  information,  and  does  in- 
finite credit  to  the  talents  and  industry  of  its  experi- 
enced author. 

DISTICHIA.  or  msTiiniASis.  (From  i5i,-,  twice,  and 
trrlxos,  a  row.)  Gorrhaeus,  Heister,  and  St.  Ives  ap- 
ply this  term  to  an  affection  in  which  each  tarsus  has  a 
double  rew  of  eyelashes,  which,  inclining  inwards,  irri- 
tate the  eye,  and  keep  up  ophthaJmy.  Such  authors 
speak  of  this  as  a  very  frequent  complaint ;  but  the  au- 


on  the  dorsum  of  the  fooi ;  and  lastly,  by  pressing  the  thor  of  the  present  article,  in  the  Encyclopidie Method- 


ique,  partie  Chirurgicale,  remarks,  that  he  has  never 
met  with  it  at  all,  though  in  ulceration  of  the  eyelids  he 
has  often  seen  a  certain  number  of  the  eyelashes  in- 
cline inwards,  and  cause  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  to 
the  eye,  already  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  This  dis- 
order cannot  properly  be  called  distichiasis.  However 
it  may  be,  all  writers  recommend  plucking  out  such 
eyelashes  as  assume  an  unnatural  direction.  Some  of 
the  hairs  are  first  lo  be  taken  out  one  after  the  other, 


foot  inwards,  while  counter-pressure  was  made  with 
the  knee  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  tibia.  The  other  instance  alluded  to,  was  a  coin- 
pound  luxation,  in  which  the  astragalus  was  displaced 
outwards,  and  the  o:her  tarsal  bones  thrown  inwards. 
Reduction  was  accomplished,  first  by  bending  the  leg 
so  as  to  relax  the  muscles,  and  then  by  extending  the 
foot, as  above  explained,  and  rotating  it  outwards. — (A. 
Cooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  2,'p.  207.) 

By  heavy  weights  falling  upon  the  foot,  a  dislocation  and  a  few  days  are  allowed  to  elapse  belore  the  opera- 
is  sometimes  produced  at  the  transverse  joint  between  tion  is  repeated.  In  order  that  the  eyelashes  may  be 
the  astragalus  and  03  calcis  behind,  and  the  os  navicu-  more  completely  extirpated,  and  that  others  may  not 
tare  and  os  cuboides  in  front.  grow  in  the  same  situation,  the  places  from  which  they 

Sir  A.  Cooper  lias  twice  seen  the  os  cuneiforme  in-  grow  are  usually  touched  with  the  argentum  nitratum. 
•omnm  dislocated,  and  in  both  cases,  the  head  of  the   —(See  Trichiasis^)   

hnne  nalurally  connected  to  the  os  naviculare  projected      DURA  MATER,  FUNCOUS  TUMOURS  OF.  The 
inwards  and  somewhat  upwards,  being  drawn  in  tins  dura  mater,  the  outer  membrane  of  the  brain,  was  so 
A\Z%\tm  bv  the  action  of  the  tibialis  amicus  muscle,    named  by  the  ancients  on  account  of  its  hardness,  and 
n«  thw  instance  was  the  reduction  accomplished ;  I  its  being  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  all  the 
Tne.  the  patient  had  so  trivial  a  lameness  that  I  other  membranes  of  the  body. 

fungous  tumours  of  the  dura  mater,  the  true  nature 


and  in  one,  the  patien 

ihP  'functions  of  the  foot  were  expected  to  be  I 
^^T^MSurgicat  Essays,  part  2,  p.  209.) 
With  regard  to  the  treatment,  Sir  A.  Cooper  recom- 
mends first,  confining  the  bone  in  its  place  With  a 
kra  wet  with  spirits  of  wine  and  water,  and 
w rn^hT  nflammation  is  subdued  he  directs  a  lea- 
wrun  trio  i™"'"    .i  d  r0Ulld  tne  foot,  So  as  to  mam- 

J'"™?*')   !  r  .v,„  i/ua  nrp  sometimes  dislocated, 

The  phalanges  of  the  toes  are  ,uxa[ed' 
and  the  first  bone  of  the  great  ™}*f^™V™^ 
from  the  first  metatarsal  bone;  but  I  ami  ot  aware 
•hat  these  cases  are  attended  with  any  particular  uit 


of  which  was  ascertained  late  in  the  last  century  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  the  ancient  writers ;  but'  the 
disease  is  very  imperfectly  described  by  them  and  un- 
der an  erroneous  denomination.  They  sunnused  that 
the  swelling  was  of  the  encysted  kftm,  oT  what  they 
termed  matta,  talpa  te.studo,  and  that  i  gradually  al 

m^ooklb,  f!  n0rd  thC  CraniUm"  Thcy  sometimes 
mistook  the  fungous  or  sarcomatous  tumour  of  the 
dura  mater  for  coagulated  blood,  or  for  ,11-condU  oned 
excrescences,  like  those  which  make  their  apnea  °nce 
on  ulcers  attended  with  caries.  Such  are  the  ideaa 
which  seem  to  be  conveyed  by  some  impel^)y  Z 
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tailed  cases  in  the  writings  of  LanfVanc,  Guido  di  Can- 
liaco,  Theodoricus,  and  other  authors  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  Amatus,Lusitanus  has  given 
the  appellation  of  lupus  with  caries  to  a  fungous  tu- 
mour of  the  dura  mater.  The  swelling  occurred  in  a 
child  eight  years  old.  who  died  in  -convulsions,  two 
days  alter  an  opening  had  been  made  in  n.—  {Centur, 
5,  obs.  8.)  Another  similar  case  which  happened  in  a 
child,  a.id  was  noticed  by  .Camerarius  at  Paris,  is 
styled  a  singular  bony  excrescence.  —  (Ephemer.  curios, 
iiatur.  decati.  2,  ami.  6,  1687,  obs.  99.)  Lastly,  Cattier, 
a,  physician  of  Montpellier,  has  recorded  the- history  of 
a  Iddy  who  died  from  the  consequences  of  a  fungous 
tumour  of  the  dura  mater.  The  disease  was  so  acutely 
painful,  as  to  compel  the  patient  to  cry  out.  The  swell- 
ing was  opened  with  caustic.  Pimprenelle,  a  Parisian 
surgeon,  recommended  the  trepan  to  oe  employed  j  but 
his  advice  was  overruled.  After  death  a  fungus  of  the 
dura  mater,  with  a  perforation  in  the  skull,  was  de- 
.  tected,  and  it  is  described  by  the  auth6r  as  a  hard, 
stony  substance,  accompanied  with  points  and  aspe- 
rities.— {Obs.  Mud.  obs.  15,  p.  43.  See  Lassus,  Patho- 
logie  Cnirurgicale,  torn.  1,  p.  498,  id.  1809.) 

The  old  surgeons,  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of 
fungous  tumours  of  the  dura  mater,  used  often  to  corn- 
mil  the  most  serious  and  fatal  mistakes  in  the  treat- 
ment. These  diseases  are'  of  a  chronic  nature,  and 
make  their  appearance  gradually,  in  the  form  of  a  tu- 
mour, which  makes  its  way  through  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  rises  up,  and  insensibly  blends  itself  with  the 
integuments,  which  seem,  as  it  were,  to  make  a  part  of 
■it.  Such  fungous  tumours  of  the  dura  mater  may  ori- 
ginate spontaneously  at  any  part  of  tliis  membrane ; 
but  they  are  particularly  apt  to  gr^w  on  the  surface, 
which  is  adherent  to  the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  or  to 
its  basis.  They  are  firm,  indolent,  and  chronic,  seem- 
ing as  if  they  were  the  consequence  of  slow  inflamma- 
tion, affecting  the  vessels  which  supply  the  dura  mater, 
and  inosculate  with  those  of  the  diploe.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult, one  might  say  impossible,  to  determine  whether, 
in  an  affection  of  this  kind,  the  disease  begins  in  the 
dura  mater  or  the  substance  of  the  bone  itself.  The 
general  belief,  however;  is,  that  the  bone  is  affected  se- 
condarily, and  that  the  disorder  originates  in  the  dura 
mater.  The  patient,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  first 
case,  related  in  a  memoir  by  M.  Louis,  had  received  no 
blow  upon  the  head,  and  could  only  impute  his  com- 
plaint to  a. fall  which  he  had  met  with  four  or  five 
months  previously,  and  in  which  the  head  itself  had 
not  received  any  violence ;  but  from  this  time  he  expe- 
rienced a,  stunning,  sensation,  which  continued  till  he 
died.  The  cranium  and  dura  mater  were  found  both 
equally  diseased.  Though  this  case  may  tend  to  prove 
that  fungous  tumours  of  the  dura  mater  may  form 
spontaneously,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  confirmed  by  the 
examination  of  a  vast  number  of  cases,  that  this  af- 
fection more  frequently  follows  blows  on  the  head 
than  any  other  cause.  Hence  a  slow  kind  of  thicken- 
ing of  the  dura  mater  is  produced,  which  ends  in  a  sar- 
comatous excrescence,  the  formation  of  which  always 
precedes  the  destruction  of  the  bone.  In  the  memoir 
published  by  M.  Louis  in  thefifth  volume,  4to.  of  those 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  there  is  a  very  in- 
teresting case,  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  present 
^  disease. 

The  subject  was  a  young  man.  aged  twenty-one, 
who  had  a  considerable  tumour  on  the  left  side  of  the 
head,  which  was  taken  for  a  hernia  cerebri—  (See  this 
article.)  The  swelling  had  begun  in  the  region  of  the 
temple,  and  had  gradually  acquired  the  magnitude  of 
a  second  head.  The  external  ear  was  displaced  by  it 
nnd  pushed  down  as  low  as  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
base  of  the  tumour  the  inequalities  of  the  perforated 
nor.--  and  the  pulsations  of  the  brain  could  be  distinctly 
feit.  isnrne  parts  or  the  mass  were  elastic  aiid  hard 
others  were  soft  and  fluctuating.  A  plaster  which  had 
Man  applied  brought  on  a  suppuration  at  some  points 
Jrum  which  an  ichorous  matter  was  discharged.  Shi- 
vering* and  febrile  symptoms  ensued,  and  the  man  died 
in  less  than  lour  months,  in  the  year  1764.  On  dissection 
a  sarcomatous  tumour  of  the  dura  mater  was  detected 
together  with  a  destruction  of  the  whole  portion  of  the 
skull  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  disease 

When  a  tumour  of  this  nature  has  decidedly  formed 
it  makes  its  way  outwards  through  all  the  parts  soft  or 
bard  which  are  opposed  to  it.   The  swelling  in  be 


coming  circumscribed,  is  partly  blended  with  the  dura 
mater,  and  its  pressure  produces  an  absorption  of  such, 
parts  of  the  skull  as  oppose  its  enlargement.  It  unex- 
pectedly elevates  itself  externally,  confounding  itself 
with  the  scalp,  and  presents  itself  outwardly  in  the 
form  of  a  preternatural,  soft,  yielding  swelling,  which 
even  sometimes  betrays  an  appearance  of  a  decided 
fluctuation  or  a  pulsation  which  may  i.nake  it  be  mis- 
taken for  an  aneurismal  tumour.  When  once  the 
swelling  has* made  its  exit  from  the  cavity  of  the  cra- 
nium, it  expands  on  every  side  under  the  integuments, 
which  readily  make  way  for  its  growth/  The  scalp 
becomes  distended,  smooth,  and  edematous  over  the 
extent  of  the  tumour,  and  lastly  it  ulcerates.  The 
matter  discharged  from  the  ulcerations  is  thin  and  sa- 
uious ;  the  outer  part  of  the  tumour  is  confounded  with 
the  integuments  and  edges  of  the  skull  on  which  it 
rests,  so  that  in  this  state'  it  is  easy,  to  mistake  the  tu- 
mour for  one  whose  base  is  altogether  external.  While 
the  swelling  thus  increases  in  size  externally,  it  also 
enlarges  internally.  The  latter  change  takes  place  in 
particular,  while  the  opening  in  t!he  cranium  is  not 
large  enough  to  admit  the  whole  mass  of  the  tumour, 
which  then  depresses  the  brain,  and  lodges  in  an  ex- 
cavation which  it  forms  for  itself.  But  this  cavity 
quickly  diminishes,  and  becomes  reduced  almost  to  no- 
thing, as  soon  as  the  tumour  projects  outwardly.  The 
tables  of  the  skull  are  absorbed  to  let  the  swelling  ar- 
rive externally ;  but  it  is  remarked,  that  the  internal  or 
vitreous  table  is  always  found  much  more  extensively 
destroyed  than  the  external  one.  Sometimes  new  bony 
matter  is  found  deposited  around  "the  opening  in  the 
cranium. 

It  is  asserted,  that  whatever  may  be  the  situation  of 
a  fungous  tumour  of  the  dura  mater,  the  outer  layer  of 
this  membrane,  upon  which  the  disease  forms,  is  alone 
altered,  the  inner  layer  and  the  pia  mater  being  always 
unchanged.-  {Lassus,  Patkologie  Chirurgicale,  torn.  1, 
p.  501,  id.  1809.) 

In  one  of  these  cases,  detailed  by  Walther.  the  inner 
layer  of  the  dura  mater  was  quite  natural,  though  one- 
half  of  the  tumour,  which  was  very  large,  was  within 
the  skull,  where  it  had  formed  for  itself  3  deep  excava- 
tion in  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  And,  what  is 
remarkable,  notwithstanding  this  latter  change,  the 
patient,  the  day  before  her  death,  retained  all  her  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion. 
—{Journ.  fur  Chirurgie  von  C.  Graefe  und  Ph.  v. 
Walther,  b.  1,  p.  64,  65,  8vo.  Berlin,  1820.) 

According  to  surgicaJ  writers,  fungous  tumours  of 
the  dura  mater  have  been  caused  by  contusions  on  the 
skull,  falls  on  the  buttocks,  concussions  of  the  head  or 
whole  body,  lues  venerea,  scrofula,  inveterate  rheuma- 
tism, &c.  The  three  last  of  the  alleged  causes,  how-' 
ever,  seem  to  be  little  better  than  mere  conjecture :  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Walther's  idea,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  of  a  similar  nature  to  white  swelling  of  the 
joipts  {Graefe's  Journ.b.  1,  p.  104),  beginning  rather 
in  the  bone  than  in  the  dura  mater.  < 

Eyen  children  of  the  most  tender  years  are  liable  to 
the  disease.  M.  Louis  has  related,  that  a  child,  two 
years  of  age,  died  of  a  fungus  of  the  dura  mater,  which 
had  produced  a  swelling  above  the  right  ear,  attended 
with  a  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  parietal  and  tem- 
poral bones.— (M.m.  de  VAcad.  de  Chirurgie,  torn.  5, 
4to.  p.  31.) 

Though  the  common  opinion  is,  that  these  fungi 
grow  entirely  from  the  dura  mater,  Sandifort  asserts 
that  the  vessels  of  the  diploe  have  a  considerable  share 
til  their  production.— {Descriptio  Musei  Anat.  Acad, 
hugd.  t.l,p,  152.) 

A  similar  belief  was  entertained  by  Heisfer  and 
Kaufmann,  and  is  espoused  by  Siebold  and  Walther, 
the  latter  imputing  the  disease  to  a  simultaneous  affec- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  and  pericranium, 
attended  with  an  absorption  of  the  earthy  part  of  the 
bone.— {Journ. fur  Chir.  von  C  Graefe,  <S-c.  p.  91—03.) 

The  existence  of  a  fungous  tumour  of  ihe  dura  mater 
cannol  be  ascertained,  as  long  as  there  is  no  external 
change.  The  effects  produced  may  originate  from  so 
many  causes,  that  there  would  be  great  risk  of  a  gross 
mistake  in  referring  them  to  any  particular  ones.  "This 
's  not  the  case  when  there  is  an  opening  in  the  skull. 
Then  a  hardness  felt  from  the  very  first  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  tumour,  denotes  that  it  comes  from 
within.  When  the  swelling  is  carefully  handled,  such 
a  crackling  sensation  is  perceived,  as  would  arise  jftvn 
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touching  dry  parchment  stretched  over  the  skin.  On 
making  much  pressure  pain  is  occasioned,  and  some- 
times a  numbness  in  all  the  limbs,  stupefaction,  and 
other  more  or  less  afflicting  symptoms.  The  tumour 
in  some  measure  returns  inwards,  especially  when  not 
very  large,  and  gradually  rises  up  and  outwards.again, 
when  the  pressure  is  discontinued.  Sometimes  there 
is  pain;  at  other  times  there  is  none;  which  may  be 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  tumour  is  affected 
by  the  edges  of  the  hone  through  which  it  passes.  I  ne 
pain  is  oacn  made  to  go  off  by  compression,  but  returns 
as  soon  as  this  is  taken  off.  The  tumour  has  an  alternate 
motion,  derived  from  I  he  pulsation  of. the :  brain  or  of 
the  large  arteries  at  its  base.  This  throbbing  motion 
has  led  many  practitioners  to  mistake  the  disease  for 
an  aneurism,  as  happened  in  the  second  case  related  in 
the  memoir  of  M.  Louis.  When  the  tumour  is  pushed 
sideways,  and  the  finger  carried  between  it  and  the 
edee  of  the  bone,  through  which  the  disease  protrudes, 
the  bony  edge  may  be  felt  touching  the  base  ol  the 
swelling  and  more  or  less  constricting  it.  This  symp- 
tom when  distinguishable,  added  to  a  certain  hardness 
and'  elasticity,  and  sometimes  a  facility  of  reduction, 
forms  a  pathognomonic  mark,  whereby  fungous  tu- 
mours of  the  dura  mater  may  be  discriminated  from 
herniae  of  the  brain,  external  fleshy  tumours,  abscesses, 
exostosis,  and  other  affections  which  at  first  resemble 

1  Probably,  howeveT,  some  variety  in  the  symptoms 
prevails  in  different  instances  :  for  in  the  cases  recorded 
by  Walther  there  was  no  pulsation,  strictly  so  called, 
but  merely  an  obscure  movement,  or  an  alternate  dis- 
tention and  flaccidity,  arising  from  the  influx  of  blood 
into  the  vessels  of  the  diseased  mass  ;  the  tumours 
could  not  be  pu  lied  within  the  cranium,  in  the  slight 
est  decree  ;  nor  did  the  attempt  cause  any  of  the  effects 
usually  observed  to  proceed  from  pressure  on  the  brain. 
No  aperture  could  be  felt  m  the  skull,  much  less  could 
the  irregular  edges  of  the  bone  around  the  tumour  be 
distinguished.— (Journ.  fur  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  57-61,  <S-c. 
Svo.  Berlin,  1820.)  . 

Whatever  movements  also  were  perceptible  in  the 
swellings,  Walther  is  convinced  could  not  be  commu- 
nicated to  them  by  the  pulsations  of  the  subjacent 
Drain ;  because  they  were  wedged,  as  it  Were,  in  an 
aperture  in  the  skull,  and  adherent  to  the  dura  mater 
beneath  them,  and  to  the  superincumbent  periosteum, 
so  that  even  in  the  dead  subject  they  did  not  admit  of 
being  pushed  in  the  least  more  outwards  without  diffi- 
culty, and  the  employment  of  strong  pressure—  {Vol. 
cit.  p.  57.)  >  , 

Indeed,  this  tight  constriction  of  the  tumour  not-  only 
explains  why  stupor,  paralysis,  &c.  were  not  brought 
on  in  these  particular  examples  by  external  pressure, 
but  also  why  the  edges  of  the  hole  in  the  skull  could 
not  befell;  and  thesmall  sizeof  the  same  opening,  in  re- 
lation to  the  magnitude  of  the  swelling,  fully  accounts, 
in  my  opinion,  for  the  swelling's  not  sinking  inwards 
under  pressure.  But  1  am  far  from  being  convinced, 
with  Walther,  that  fungi  of  the  dura  mater  are  in  their 
nature  always  irreducible  (see  vol.  cit.  p.  82);  abelief, 
which  he  grounds  upon  the  connexion  of  the  diseased 
mass  with  the  vessels  of  the  diploe  ;  it3  constriction  by 
the  bone ;  and  its  expansion  under  as  well  as  above  the 
cranium.  Here  I  think  Walther  is  as  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  none  of  these  fungi  can  possibly  be  reduced,  as 
others  would  be  in  asserting  that  it  is  their  invariable 
character  to  be  reducible.  .These  differences  must 
chiefly  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  swelling,  in  relation 
to  that  in  the  aperture  in  the  skull. 

Generally  speaking,  fungous  tumours  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter are  very  dangerous,  as  well  on  account  of  their  na- 
ture as  of  the  difficulty  of  curing  them  in  any  certain 
manner,  and  of  ,tne  internal  and  external  disorder 
which  they  may  occasion.  Such  as  have  a  pedicle,  the 
b-ise  of  which  is  not  extensive ;  which  are  firm  in  their 
texture  without  much  disease  in  the  surrounding  bone, 
are  moveable,  not  very  painful,  and  in  persons  wno  are 
in  oth"r  respects  quite  well,  are  in  general  reputed  to 
be  the  least  perilous.  Th3Se  are  the  cases  in  which  a 
cure  may  be  attempted  with  a  hope  of  success,  though 
the  event  is  always  exceedingly  doubtful. 

When  th3  contrary  Of  what  has  been  just  related  oc- 
curs when  the  disease  is  of  long  continuance,  and  the 
brain  already  affected,  nothing  favourable  can  be  ex- 

PeCompression  is  the  most  simple  means  of  cure,  and 


that  which  has  naturally  occurred  to  such  practitioners 
as  have  mistaken  the  disease  for  an  anerurism,  or  a 
hernia  cerebri.  The  efficacy  of  tins  method  has  been 
further  misconceived,  because  the  tumour,  when  not 
very  large,  has  sometimes  been  partly,  or  even  wholly, 
reduced,  withouwiny  bad  consequences.  This  had  no 
little  share  in  leading  to  errors  concerning  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  disease.  But,  as  might  be  conceived,  this 
reduction  only  being  attended  with  temporary  success, 
and  having  no  effect  whatever  on  the  original  cause  of 
the  affection,  the  symptoms  returned,  and  the  tumour  rose 
up  a^ain  the  moment  the  compression  was  discontinued. 
There  is  a  fact  in  the  memoir  of  M.  Louis,  which  seems 
to  evince  that  good  effects  may  sometimes  be  produced 
by  compression  judiciously  employed.  A  woman 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  symptoms  occa- 
sioned by  a  tumour  of  the  above  kind,  having  rested 
with  her  head  for  some  time  on  (he  same  side  as  the 
tumour,  found  the  swelling  so  suddenly  reduced,  with- 
out any  ill  effects,  that  she  thought  herself  cured  by 
some  miracle.  Compression,  artfully  kept  up  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  tin  fastened  to  her  cap,  prevented  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  tumour  again.  The  pressure,  however, 
not  having  been  always  very  exact,  the  symptoms  every 
now  and  then  recurred,  while  the  tumour  was  in  the 
act  of  being  depressed  again,  and  they  afterward  ceased, 
on  the  swelling  having  assumed  a  suitable  position. 
The  symptoms  were  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  irrita- 
tion which  the  tumour  suffered,  in  passing  the  ine- 
qualities around  the  opening  through  which  it  pro- 
truded. The  patient  lived  in  this  state  nine  years, 
having  every  now  and  then  f'.s  of  insensibility,  in  one 
of  which,  attended  with  hiccough  and  vomiting,  she 
perished.  » 

As  compression  cannot  be  depended  upon,  the  follow- 
ing safer  method  may  be  tried.  It  consists  in  exposing 
the  tumour  with  a  knife,  which  is  certainly  preferable 
to  caustics,  the  action  of  which  is  very  tedious  and 
painful,  and  can  never  be  limited  or  extended  with  any 
degree  of  precision.  A  crucial  incision  may  be  made 
through  the  scalp  covering  the  tumour,  and  the  flaps 
dissected  up,  and  reflected  so  as  to  bring  all  the  bony 
circumference  into  view.  Then  with  trephines  re- 
peatedly applied,  or  with  what  would  be  better,  Mr. 
Hey's  saws,  all  the  margin  of  the  bone  should  be  care- 
fully removed.  Now,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  vessels  of 
the  diploe  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  supply  of  the  dis- 
eased mass,  we  see  that  this  source  of  its  growth  must 
be  destroyed  by  the  foregoing  proceeding. 

The  tumour,  thus  disengaged  on  all  sides,  may  he  cut 
off  with  a  scalpel;  and  such  arteries  as  bleed  much 
should  be  tied.  Then  instead  of  applying  caustic,  as 
sometimes  advised,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  re- 
move every  part  of  both  layers  of  the  dura  mater  im 
mediately  under  the  situation  of  the  excrescence.  By 
this  means,  and  the  removal  of  the  surrounding  bone 
and  diploe,  all  chance  of  the  regeneration  of  the  tumour 
would  be  prevented.  In  attempting  the  excision  of  a 
fungus  ofthe  dura  mater,  it  is  certainly  an  interesting 
point  to  know  whether  the  tumour  has  an  intimate  vas 
cular  connexion  with  the  diploe  and  pericranium,  as  as- 
serted by  Siebold,  Walther,  and  some  other  respectable 
authorities;  though  the  importance  of  the  information 
on  this  subject  to  (he  practitioner  is  somewhat  lessened 


by  his  being  aware  that  it  is  necessary  always  to  begjp 
with  sawing  away  the  bone  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  diseased  mass.  In  the  dissection  of  one  cafe, 
Walther  found  the  pericranium  thickened  for  a  consider- 
able extent  around  the  disease,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  tumour  by  vessels.— (Vol.  cit.  p.  100.) 

When  the  tumour  is  sarcomatous,  and  its  pedicle 
small  and  narrow,  as  sometimes  happens,  one  should 
not  hesitate  to  cut  it  off. 

This,  method  is  preferable  to  tying  its  base  with  a 
ligature:  a  plan  which  could  not  be  executed  without 
dragging  and  seriously  injuring  the  dura  mater;  and 
the  fatal  effects  of  which  I  saw  exemplified  in  one  case 
tb"  incurred  many  years  ago  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  was  operated  ifpon  by  the  late  Mr/  Rams- 
den.  Excision  is_  also  preferable  to  caustics,  which 
cause  great  pain,  and  very  often  convulsions.  In  per- 
forming the  -extirpation,  we  should  remove  the  whole 
extent  of  the  tumour,  and,  if  possible,  Its  root,  even 
though  it  may  extend  as  deeply  as  the  internal  layer  of 
the  dura  mater.  This  step  must  not  be  delayed,  for  the 
diseaso  will  continue  to  increase  so  as  to  affect  lb* 
brain,  become  incurable,  and  even  mortal.  It  is  to  eucD 
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decision  that  we  must  impute  the  success  which 
attended  the  treatment  of  the  Spaniard  Avalos,  of  whom 
Marcus  Aurelius  Severin  us  makes  mention.  The  above 
nobleman  was  afflicted  with  intolerable  headaches,  which 
no  remedy  could  appease.  It  was,  proposed  to  him  to 
trepan  the  cranium,  an  operation  to  which  he  consented. 
This  proceeding  brought  into  view,  under  the  bone,  a 
fnngous  excrescence,  the  destruction  of  which  proved 
a  permanent  cure  of  the  violent  pains  which  the  disease 
had  occasioned.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  this  case  whether 
the  internal  layer  of  the  dura  mater  was  healthy  or  not ; 
but  there  is  foundation  for  believing  that  if  the  extirpa- 
tion of  these  tumours  be  undertaken  in  time,  and  bold 
measures  be  pursued,  as  in  the  instance  just  cited,  suc- 
cess would  often  be  obtained.  Indeed,  reason  would 
support  this  opinion  ;  for  when  the  disease  is  not  exten- 
sive, it  is  necessary  to  expose  a  much  smaller  surface 
of  the  dura  mater. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  trepanning  can  never 
oe  warrantable,  unless'  the  disease  can  be  indicated  -by 
Some  external  changes.  I  saw  my  late  master,  Mr. 
Ramsden,  trepan  a  man  for  a  mere  fixed  pain  in  one 
part  of  the  head,  on  the  supposition  that  there  wasatu- 
mour  under  the  bone;  but  no  tumour  was  round,  and 
the  operation  caused  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater, 
and  proved  fatal. 

No  doubt,  irfsome  cases,  the  hemorrhage  will.be  con- 
siderable, as  was  exemplified  in  the  instance  in  which  I 


Walther  made  an  incision  at  the  base  of  one  ot  these- 
fungi,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  nature :  two  pints  of 
blood  being.lost  from  several  vessels  of  very  large  size 
ere  they  could  be  secured ;  and  the  farther  use  of  the 
knife  discontinued. 

M.  Louis  has  described  other  tumours,  which  grow 
from  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  when  this  mem- 
brane has  been  denuded,  as  after  the  application  of  the 
trephine.  They  only  seem  to  differ  from  the  preceding 
in  not  existing  before  the  opening  was  made  in  the 
skull.  Tumour  of  the  dura  mater  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  hernia  cerebri.—  (See  this  articlt.)  See, 
on  the  preceding  subject,  Mem  sur  les  Tumevrs  fon- 
gueusts  de  la  Dure-Mere,  par  M.  Louis,  in  Mtm.  de 
I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  5,  ito.  Encyclopedic  Met.hodiqw, 
partie  Chir.  art.  Dure-Mire.  J.  P.  Kaufmann,  de  Tu- 
more  Capitis  fungoso  post  Cariem  Cranii  exorto. 
Helmst.  1743.  Lassus,  Pathologie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  497,  < d. 
1809.  J,  and  C.  Wenzel,  uber  die  Schwdmmigen  Aus- 
wuchse  auf  der  aussern  Hirnhaut.  Fol.  Mainz.  1811 
In  this  work,  the  sentiments  of  M.  Louis  are  espoused. 
Ph.  v.  Wolther  in  Journ.  far  Chir.  von  C.  Graefe,  &  c. 
b.  V,  p.  55,  &-c.  8vo.  Berlin,  J820.  The  latter  writer 
criticises  the  opinions  of  the  Wenzels\  and  of  course 
differs  considerably  from  Louis  on  several  points,  some 
ofvthich  I  have  noticed  in  the foregoing  pages. 

For  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  see  Head,  In- 
juries of. 
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EAR,  DISEASES  OF. 

Jk  N  organ  so  valuable  and  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  existence  as  the  ear  shouid  have  all 
the  resources  of  surgery  exerted  for  the  preservation  of 
its  integrity,  and  the  removal  of  the  diseases  with  which 
it  may  be  affected.  What,  indeed,  would  have  been  our 
lot,  if  nature  had  been  less  liheral,  and  not  endued  us 
with  the  sense  of  hearing?  As  Leschevin  has  observed, 
we  should  then  have  been  ill  qualified  for  the  receipt  of 
instruction  ;  a  principal  inlet  of  divine  and  human 
knowledge  would  have  been  closed :  and,  there  being 
no  reciprocal  communication  of  ideas,  our  feeble  reason 
could  never  have  approached  perfection.  Even  our  life 
itself,  being  as  it  were  dependent  upon  all  such  bodies  as 
surround  us,  would  have  been  incessantly  exposed  to 
dangers.  The  eyesight  serves  to  render  us  conscious 
Of  objects  which  present  themselves  ■before  us,  and 
when  we  judge  them  to  be  hurtful,  we  endeavour  to 
avoid  them.  But  to  say  nothing  of  our  inability  of  look- 
ing on  all  sides  at  once,  our  eyes  become  of  no  service 
to  us  whenever  we  happen  to  be  enveloped  in  darkness 
The  hearing  is  then  the  only  sense  that  watches  over 
our  safety.  It  warns  us  not  only  of  every  thing  which 
is  moving  about  us,  but  likewise  of  noises  which  are 
more  or  less  distant.  Such  are  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages which  we  derive  from  this  organ.  Its  importance 
when  healthy  makes  it  worthy  of  the  utmost  efforts  of 
surgery  when  diseased.— (Leschevin  in  M.m.  sur  les 
bujets  proposes  pourle  Prix  de  VAcad.  Royale  de  Chi- 
rurgie,  t.  9,  p.  Ill,  112,  id.  12mo.) 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  diseases  of  the  ear 
were  a  subject  on  which  the  greatest  ignorance  and  the 
most  mistaken  opinions  prevailed ;  aiul  indeed  how 
could  any  correct  pathological  information  be  expected, 
w  hile  anatomists  had  not  given  a  complete  and  accu- 
Zltt  Z tl?nh0f  the  or«an  itself?  Also>  "otwith- 
ordefs  ofThP  1°W  bee"  made  out  respecting  dis- 
sti  nenuirP  W»h  '  ?'  £  Seneral<y  admitted  that  they 
Th  Tn,  !  thCT  ^ligation  and  renewed  industry. 
I^n^nf?h  Tty,Valsalva>  Morgagni,  &c.  dispelled 
some  of  the  darkness  which  covered  his  branch  of 
surgery,  they  left  a  great  deal  undone.  Since  heir 
time,  science  has  been  enriched  with  the  valuable  dis- 
coveries of  Cotunn,  Meckel  Si-ami  .„J  n„  L  . 
'  the  first  two  of  whem  i^Stl^!^i 
is  filled  with  a  limp,d  fluid,  and  m(„awSpffi^ 
wuh  confined  air;  while  the  last  two  SSfi 
anatomists  favoured  the  public  With  the  first  vm accu 
rate  description  of  the  parts  composing  the  lahvrimh 
especially  the  semicircular  canals  labyrinth, 
In  1763,  the  French  Academy  of  Surgery  offered  a 


prize  for  the  best  essay  on  diseases  of  the  ear,  and  two 
years  afterward  the  honour  was  adjudged  to  that  of 
Leschevin,  senior  surgeon  of  the  hospital  at  Rouen. 
This  memoir  is  still  of  great  value,  few  modern  trea- 
tises being  more  complete.  The  most  useful  contri- 
butors to  our  stock  of  information  on  the  pathology  of 
the  ear,  subsequently  to  M.  Leschevin,  have  been 
Britter  and  Lenten  ( Ueber  das  schwere  Gehoer.  Leipz. 
1794);  Trampel  (Arnemann's  Magaz.  b.  2,  1798); 
Pfingsten  (Vieljahrige  Erfahrung  ueber  die  Gehoer- 
fehler,  Kiel,  1802);  Alard  (Sur  le  Catarrhe  d'  Oreille, 
8vo.  Pans,  1807,  <dit.  2) ;  Sir  A.  Cooper  (Phil.  Trans. 
1802) ;  Portal  (Anat.  M.d.  1803) ;  J  C.  Saunders  (Jinat. 
and  Dis.  of  the  Ear,  1806) ;  Baron  Boyer  (Mai.  Chir. 
t.  6) ;  Itard  (Traiti  des  Mai.  de  VOreille,  8t>o.  2  tomes) ; 
Saissy,  in  an  essay  which  received  the  approbation  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Bourdeaux ;  and  Professor  Rosen- 
thal, in  a  short  but  sensible  tract  on  the  pathology  of 
the  ear.— (See  Journ.  Complem.  t.  6,  1820.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  laudable  endeavours  of  so 
many  men  of  eminence,  the  pathology  of  the  internal 
ear,  and  the  treatment  of  its  diseases,  are  far,  I  may 
say,  very  far,  from  a  high  state  of  improvement.  To 
farther  advances  indeed  some  discouraging  obstacles 
present  themselves:  the  auditory  apparatus  is  extremely 
complicated ;  the  most  important  parts  of  it  are  en- 
tirely out  of  the  reach  of  ocular  inspection  ;  the  ana. 
tomy  of  the  organ  is  perhaps  not  yet  completely  unra. 
veiled  ;  the  exact  uses  and  action  of  several  parts  of  it 
anatomically  knewn,  are  still  involved  in  mystery ;  the 
opportunities  of  dissecting  the  ear  in  a  state  of  disease 
are  neither  frequent  nor  duly  watched  ;  and  even  when 
they  are  taken,  and  when  vestiges  of  disease  or  imper- 
fection are  traced  to  particular  parts  of  the  organ/the 
utmost  difficulty  is  experienced  in  drawing  any  useful 
practical  conclusion,  because  the  natural  uses  of  those 
parts,  and  the  precise  manner  in  wh  ch  they  contribute 
to  the  perfection  of  the  ear,  are  not  known  to  tne  most 
enlightened  physiologists.  We  are  here  nearly  in  the 
same  helpless  dilemma  as  a  watchmaker  would  be,  were 
he,  in  examining  the  Interior  of  a  watch,  to  find  parts 
broken  and  out  of  order,  the  exact  uses  of  which,  in  the 
perfection  of  the  instrument,  he  had  not  first  studied 
and  comprehended.  In  fact,  the  physiology  of  the  ear 
is  but  very  imperfectly  understood  ;  and,  as  Rosenti'al 
remarks  (Journ.  Complem..  t.  6,  p.  17),  if,  notwithstand- 
ing the  progress  made  in  optics,  and  the  complete 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  a  perfect  expla- 
nation has  not  yet  been  given  of  the  phenomena  of 
this  organ  as  an" instrument  of  vision,  we  cannot  won 
der  that,  with  far  more  circumscribed  information 
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about  acoustics,  and  the  greater  difficulty  ol  unravelling 
fbe  structure  of  the  ear,  so  little  progress  should  have 
been  made  in  the  physiology  of  the  latter  organ.  Were  it 
practicable  in  acoustics  to  arrive  at  that  precision  and 
certainty  which  would  enable  us  to  establish  laws  in 
the  theory  of  sound  as  fixed  as  those  which  relate  to 
light,  this  void  in  physiological  science  might  perhaps 
he  obviated.  But  Rosenthal  justly  argues,  that  hitherto 
the  approach  to  perfection  has  not  been  made,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  learned  and  valuable  labours  ol 
Gm»Am.-(Akustik.  4«o.  Leipz.  1802.)  Some  fee  s, 
however,  are  admitted  to  be  well  ascertained,  ana  tne 
.  researches  of  Autenrieth  and  Kerder  {Red  s  frcluv. 
fur  die  Physiol,  t.  9,  p.  313  -376)  are  honourably  men- 
tioned ;  for  though  they  only  elucidate  the  function  of 
the  conductor  part  of  the  ear,  they  arc  of  unquestion- 
able importance  to  the  medical  practitioner.  It  is  clearly 
proved  that  the  difference  in  the  length,  and  breadth  of 
the  meatus  auditorius,  form  of  the  membrana  tympani, 
and  the  make  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  modify 
sound  ■  that  is  to  say,  that  the  differences  of  structure 
of  the  auricle  and  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  which 
merely  receive  and  concentrate  the  sonorous  undula- 
tions, as  these  emanate  from  a  vibrating  body,  can 
only  influence  the  degree  of  force  or  weakness  of  the 
sound  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  differences  of  struo- 
tuTe  in  the  membrane  and  cavity  of  the  tympanum  are 
not  limited  to  this  effect,  but  the  greater  or  less  tension 
of  the  one,  and  the  more  or  less  considerable  capacity 
of  the  other  appear  to  alter  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  particular  character  of  the  sound.— {Jpum.  Cum- 
ptkm.t. 

1.  Wounds  and  Defects  of  tlie  external  Ear. 
The  external  ear,  which  is  a  sort  of  instrument  cal- 
culated for  concentrating  the  undulations  or  waves  of 
sound,  may  be  totally  cut  off  without  •  dea/hess  being 
the  consequence.  For  a  few  days  alter  the  loss,  the 
hearin"  is  rather  hard;  but  the  infirmity  gradually 
diminishes,  the  increased  sensibility  or  the  auditory 
nerve  compensating  for  the  imperfection  of  the  organic 
apparatus.— {Richerand,  Nasogr.  Chin.  t.  2,  p.  122,  td.  2.) 

Dr.  Hennen  says,  that  he  has  met  with  a  case  where 
the  external  ear  was  completely  removed  by  a  cannon- 
shot,  and  yet  the  sense  of  hearing  was  as  acute  as  ffl  er. 
—{Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  p.  348.  ed.  2.)  An- 
other case,  rerorded  by  Wepfer,  also  proves  that  a  total 
loss  of  the  auricle  may  not  cause  any  material  injury 
of  hearing,  for  the  patient  of  whom  he  speaks  had  had 
the  whole  of  the  external  ear  destroyed  by  ulceration, 
and  yet  could  hear  as  well  as  before  the  loss.— {Kriter 
und Lenlinuber das  schwere  Gehoer,p.  19,  Leipz.  1794.) 

However,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  statement  of  other 
writers,  the  recovery  is  generally  far  less  complete. 
Thus  I.eschevin  notices,  that  they  who  have  lost  the 
external  ear,  or  have  it  naturally  too  flat  or  ill-shaped, 
have  the  hearing  less  fine.  The  defect  can  only  be  re- 
medied by  an  artificial  ear  or  an  ear-trumpet,  which, 
receiving  a  large  quantity  of  the  sonorous  undulations, 
and  directing  them  towards  the  meatus  auditorius, 
thus  does  the  office  of  the  external  ear.—  {Prix  de  I'Acad. 
Royale  de  Chir.  t.  9,  p.  120,  edit.  12mo.) 

Wounds  are  not  the  only  causqs  by  which  the  exter- 
nal ear  may  be  lost :  its  separation  is  sometimes  the 
consequence  of  ulceration,  and  sometimes  the  effect  of 
the  bites  of  horses  and  other  animals.  In  cold  climates 
it  .is  frequently  frozen,  and  afterward  attacked  with 
inflammation  and  sloughing.  When  the  external  ear 
is  not  totally  separated  from  the  head,  the  surgeon 
should  not  despair  of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  re- 
union of  it.  This  attempt  should  always  be  made, 
however  small  a  connexion  the  part  may  have  with 
the  skin  1  for  in  wounds  of  this  kind,  the  efforts  of  sur- 
gery have  occasionally  succeeded  beyond  all  expec- 

tU  Wounds  of  the  external  ear,  whatever  may  be  their 
size  and  shape,  do  not  require  different  treatment  from 
that  of  the  aeneralitv  of  other  wounds.  The  reunion 
of  the  divided  oart  is  the  only  indication,  and  it  may  be 
in  most  instances  easily  fulfilled  by,  means  of  method- 
ical dnssin<"=  Such  writers  as  have  recommended 
sut  ures' for  wounds  in  the  car  (says  Leschevin),  have 
founded  this  advice  upon  the  difficulty  of  applying  to 
.he  part  a  bandage  that  will  keep  the  edges  of  the 
wound  exactly  together.  The  cranium,  however,  af- 
fords a  firm  and  equal  surface,  against  which  the  ex- 
ternal ear  may  be  couvemently  fixed.   Certainly,  i  is 


not  more  easy  to  secure  dressings  on  the  nose  than  th» 
ear ;  and  yet  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  cartilagi- 
nous part  of  the  nose  was  wounded  and  almost  entirely 
separated,  and  the  union  was  effected  without  the  aid 
of  sutures.— (See  Mem.  ae  M.  Pibrac  sur  I'Abus  des 
Sutures,  in  Mem.  de  V.Hcad.  de  Chir.  torn.  3.) 

In  wounds  of  the  car.  then,  we  may  conclude  that 
sutures  are  generally  useless  and  unnecessary.  As 
examples  may  occur,  .however,  in  which  the  wound 
may  be  so  irregular  and  considerable  as  not  to  admit 
of  being  accurately  united,  except  by  this  means,  it 
should  not  be  absolutely  rejected.  An  enlightened 
surgeon  will  not  abandon  altogether  any  curative  plans ; 
he  only  points  out  their  proper  utility,  and  keeps  them 
within  the  right  limits.  When  sticking  plaster,  sim- 
ple dressings',  and  a  bandage  that  makes  moflerute 
pressure  appear  insufficient  for  keeping  the  edges  of 'a 
wound  of  the  ear  in  due  contact,  the  judicious  practi- 
tioner will  not  hesitate  to  employ  sutures. 

When  a  bandage  is  applied  to  the  external' ear,  it 
should  only  be  put  on  with  moderate  tightness;  since 
much  pressure  gives  considerable  "uneasiness,  and  may 
induce  sloughing.  In  order  to  prevent  these  disagree- 
able effects,  Leschevin  advises  us  to  fill  the  space  be- 
hind the  ear  with  soft  wool  or  cotton,  against  which 
the  part  may  be  compressed  without  risk. —{Op.  ~»t. 
p.  119.)  * 

Baron  Boyer  remembers  a  medical  student  who  was 
compelled  by  an  ulcer  on  tlie  sacrum  to  lie  for  a  long 
time  on  his  side,  in  which  posture  the  pressure  on  the, 
ear  caused  a  slough  of  the  antihelix,  and  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  dead  part,  an  aperture,  large  enough  to 
receive  the  end  of  the  little  finger,  was  left  in  the 
pinna  or  auricle. 

In  the  application  of  sutures  to  the  car,  the  ancients 
caution  us  to  avoid  carefully  (lie  cartilage,  and  to  sew 
only  the  skm.  They  were  fearful  that  pricking  the 
cartilage  would  make  it  mortify,  "  cequi  est  souvente- 
fois  arriv  ,"  says  Pare.  But,  notwithstanding  so  re- 
spectable an  authority,  as  Leschevin  has  remarked,  the 
moderns  make  no  scruple  about  sewing  cartilages. 
In  wounds  of  the  nose,  Verdiic  expressly  directs  the 
skin  and  cartilage  to  be  pierced  at  once,  and  the  success 
of  the  plan  is  put  out  of  all  doubt  by  a  multitude  of 
facts.  The  same  treatment  may  also  be  safely  extended 
to  the  ear. 

Celsus,  lib.  3,  c.  6,  speaks  of  fractures  of  the  carti- 
lages of  the  ear ;  but  such  an  accident  seems  hardly 
possible,  unless  the  part  be  previously  ossified.  Les- 
chevin and  Boyer  have  never  met  with  such  a  case, 
either  in  practice  or  in  the  works  of  surgical  writers. 

In  this  section,  a  few  malformations  of  the  external 
ear  require  notice.  Sometimes  the  orifice  of  the  mea- 
tus auditorius  is  diminished  by  the  tragus,  antitragus, 
and  antihelix  being  depressed  into  it.  Here  the  excision 
of  these  wrongly  formed  eminences  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  surer  means  of  perfecting  the  sense  of 
hearing  than  the  use  of  any  tube  of-  dilating  instru- 
ments. The  tragus  has  been  known  to  project  consi- 
derably backwards,  and  to  apply  itself  most  closely 
over  the  orifice  of  the  meatus,  which  was  also  a  mere 
slit  instead  of  a. round  opening.  In  one  case  of  this 
description  relief  was  obtained  by  the  introduction  of 
tubes,  calculated  to  maintain  the  tragus  in  its  proper 
position.—  {Did.  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  38,  p.  28.) 

Sometimes  the  outer  ear  is  entirely  wanting.  Thus 
Fritelli  has  given  an  account  of  a  child  in  this  condition, 
whose  physiognomy  at  the  same  time  strongly  resem- 
bled that  of  an  ape. — {Orteschi  Giorn.  di  Med.  t.  3,  p.  80.) 
Oberteuffer  has  also  recorded  an  example  of  a  total  de- 
ficiency of  the  auricles  in  an  adult,  who  yet  heard  very 
well.— {Stark's  Neues  Jlrchiv.  b.  2,  p.  638.  J.  ¥■ 
Meckel,  Handbuchder  Pathol.  Jlnat.  b.  \,p.  400,  hapf- 
1812.) 

,  1  remember  a  child  which  was  exhibited  many  years 
ago  in  London  as  a  curiosity  ;  it  was  entirely  destinifcs 
of  external  ears,  and  no  vestiges  of  the  meatus  audilorii 
could  be  seen,  these  openings  being  completely  covered 
by  the  common  integumenls.  Yet  the  child  could  b*ir 
a  great  deal,  though  the  sense  was  certainly  dull,apd 
imperfect  I  recollect  that  the.  circumstance  of  the 
patienl  bearing  so  well,  as  he  did,  was  what  excited 
considerable  surprise.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  more  parti- 
cular^ rerullecj.  at  the  present  time  the  degree  in  which 
this  sense  was  enjoyed,  and  several  other  circum- 
stances,  such  as  the  child's  ape  power  of  speech,  Ac. 
The  example,  however,  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  U 
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proves,  that  even  a  deficiency  of  the  auricles,  combined 
with  an  imperforate  condition  of  both  ears,  may  be  un- 
attendjd  with  complete  deafness,  provided  the  internal 
and  more  essential  parts  of  these  organs  are  sound  and 
perfectly  formed. 

Baron  Boyer  attended  a  young  man,  the  lobule  of  one 
of  whose  ears  extended  in  a  very  inconvenient  manner 
over  thecheak;  the  redundant  portion  was  removed 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  wonnd  soon  healed. 

The  auricle  not  being  a  very  .irritable  part,  is  hot 
often  inflamed,  and  when  it  is  so,  the  affection  is  gene- 
rally of  an  erysipelatous  character.  Portal  has  seen 
the  part  nearly  an  inch  thick  ;  and  he  takes  notice  of 
the  prodigious  thickness  which  the  lobe  of  the  ear 
sometimes  acquires  in  woman  who  wear  very  heavy 
/(arring*,  which  keep  up  constant  irritation.  Small 
encysted  and  adipose  swellings  occasionally  grow  un- 
do/ the  skin  of  the  external  ear,  and  demand  the  same 
treatment  as  swellings  of  the  same  nature  in  other 
situations.— (See  Tumours.)  Lastly,  the  external  ear 
is  frequently  the  seat  of  scrofulous  and  other  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers.  These  cases  generally  require 
cleanliness,  alterative  medicines,  and  to  be  dressed 
with  the  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrat.  or  a  solution  of  the  ni- 
trate of  silver ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  sores  resist 
for  a  long  time  the  effects  of  medicine  and  the  usual 
dressings,  they  will  soon  heal- up,  if  the  treatment  be 
assisted  wnh  a  blister  or  sston.  kept,  open' on  the  nape 
of  the  neck.—  tSee  Dict.,des  Sciences  Med.  t.  38,  v.  28. 
29.) 
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2,(  Of  the  Meatus  Auditorius,  and  its  Imperfections. 

This  is  the  passage  which  leads  from  the  cavity  of 
the  external  ear  called  the  concha,  down  to  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum.  It  is  partly  cartilaginous,  and 
•  part.y  bony,  and  has  an  oblique  winding  direction,  so 
that  its  \vhole  extent  cannot  be  easily  seen.  There  are 
circumstances,  however,  in  which  it  is  proper  to  look 
as  far  as  possible  into  the  passage.  Such  is  the  case 
when  the  surgeon  is  to  extract  any  foreign  bodv,  to  re- 
move an  excrescence,  or  to  detect  any  other  occasion 
of  dealness.  Fabricius  Hildanus  gives  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice upon,  this  subject,  not  to  be  despised  ;  namely  to 
expose  the  ear  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  see  the  very  bottom  of  the  passage. 

Mr.  Buchanan  recommends  the  patient  to  be  placed 
upon  a  low  seat,  with  the  ear  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.   The  surgeon  should  then  lay  hold  of  the  au- 
ricle with  the  left  hand,  by  placing  the  thumb  in  the 
«oncha,  ant  with  the  index  and  middle  finger  of  the 
game  hand  placed  behind  the  cartilage,  take  hold  of  the 
cavity,  and  pull  it  outwards  and  upwards,  so  as  to 
elongate  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  meatus.  With 
the  help  of  a  slightly  curved  probe,  by  which  the  tragus 
is  to  be  drawn  a  little  outwards,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  increased,  the  whole  of  the  meatus  and  mem- 
brana  tympani  may  then  be  distinctly  seen.— (See 
Buchanan's  Illustrations  of  .Acoustic  Surgery  p  1  ) 
When  the  assistance  of  sunshine  cannot  be  obtained 
and  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Buchanan  finds  great  advan- 
tage horn  the  use  of  an  ingenious  kind  of  lantern 
which  he  has  invented  for  examining  the  ear,  and 
winch  he  terms  an  inspector  auris.   When  it  is  used 
the  room  is  darkened,  and  the  focus  from  the  lantern 
directed  Into  the  meatus. 

The  surgical  operations  practised  on  the  meatus  au- 
ditorius are  confined  to  opening  it,  when  preternatu- 
rally  closed,  extracting  foreign  bodies,  washing  the 
Sef  VV'th  imecti0,ls>  and  removing  excres 
The  case  which  we  shall  next  treat  of,  is  the  imper- 
foration  of  the  meatus  auditorms  externus,  a  defect 
with  which  some  children  are  born 

When  the  malformation  exists  in'  both  ears,  it  gene- 
rally renders  the  subject  dumb  as  well  as  deaf  for  as 
he  is  incapable  of  imitating  sounds "h  h Td'oes 'not 
hear,  he  cannot  of  course  learn  to  speak,  although  "he 
organs  of  speech  may  be  perfect,  and  in  every  respect 
rightly  disposed.  In  this  case  the  surgeon  Ims  to  Vec 
tify  the  error  of  nature,  and  (to  use  the  la~e  of 
Leschevin  he  has  to  give,  by  a  double  miraclefhef  ring 
and  speech  to  an  animated  beincr,  who,  deprived  of 
tlU'se  two  faculties,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  in  societv 
as  one  of  the  human  race.  How  highly  m.Ist  such  a* 
operation  raise  the  utility  and  excellence  of  surserv  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world  !  surgery  in 

When  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  is  merely 


closed  by  an  external  membrane,  the  nature  of  the  ease 
is  evident,  and  the  mode  of  relief  equally  easy.  But 
when  the  membrane  is  more  deeply  situated  in  the 
passage,  near  the  tympanum,  the  diagnosis  is  attended 
with  increased  difficulty,  and  the  treatment  with  greater 
trouble.  ■ 

If  the  preternatural  membrane  be  external,  or  only  a 
little  way  within  the  passage,  it  is  to  he  divided  with  a 
bistoury ;  the  small  flaps  are  to  be  cut  away ;  a  lent,  of 
a  suitable  size  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  opening; 
and  the  wound  is  to  be  healed  secundum  orient,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  it  constantly  dilated,  until  the  cica- 
trization is  completed. 

When  the , obstruction  is  deeply  situated,  we  must 
first  be  sure  of  its  existence,  which'  is  never  ascer- 
tained,™ even  suspected, till  altera  long  while.  It  is  not 
till  after  children  are  past  the  age  at  which  they  usually 
begin  to  talk,  that  any  defect  is  suspected  in  the  organ 
of  hearing;  because  until  this  period,  little  notice  is 
taken  whether  they  hear  or  not.  As  soon  as  it  is  clear 
that  this  sense  is  deficient,  the  ears  should  always  be 
examined  with  great  attention,  in  order  to  discover,  if 
possible,  the  cause  of  deafness.  Sometimes  the  in- 
firmity depends  upon  a  malformation  of  the  internal 
ear,  and  the  cause  does  not  then  admit  of  detection 
The  most  convenient  method  of  making  the  examina- 
tion is  to  expose-the  ear  which  is  about  to  be  examined 
to  the  light  of  the  sun.  In  this  situation,  the  surgeon 
will  be  able  to  see  beyond  the  middle  of  the  bony  part 
ol  the  meatus,  if  he  places  his-  eye  opposite  the  orifice 
of  the  passage,  and  takes  care  to  efface  the  curvature 
of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  canal,  by  drawing 
upwards  the  external  ear.  If  the  passage  has  been 
carefully  cleansed  before  the  examination,  the  skin 
forming  the  obstruction  may  now  be  seen,  unless  it  be 
immediately  adherent  to  the  tympanum. 

When  the  preternatural  septum  is  not  closely  united 
to  the  tympanum,  its  destruction  should  be  attempted  ; 
and  hopes  of  effecting  the  object  either  suddenly  or 
gradually  may  reasonably  be  entertained.  Aecordin* 
to  Lescheyin.the  particular  situation  of  the  obstruction 
is  the  circumstance  by  which  the  surgeon  ought  to  be 
guided  in  making  a  choice  of  the  means  for  this  opera- 
tion. If  the  membranous  partition  is  so  far  from  the 
tympanum,  that  it  can  be  pierced  without  danger  of 
wounding  the  latter  part,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  m 
choosing  the  plan  to  be  adopted.  In  the  contrary  state 
of  things,  Leschevin  is  an  advocate  for  the  employment 
of  caustic,  not  only  on  account  of  the  risk  of  injuring 
the  tympanum  with  a  cutting  instrument,  but  also 
because  if  the  puncture  were  ever  so  well  executed,  a 
tent  cuuld  not  be  introduced  into  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  closing  again. 

In  the  first  case,  a  very  narrow  sharp-pointed  bis- 
toury should  be  used  :  after  its  blade  has  been  wrapped 
round  with  a  bit  of  tape  to  within  a  line  of  the  point  it 
is  to  be  passed  perpendicularly  down  to  the  preternatu 
ral  membrane,  which  is  to  be  cut  through  its  whole 
diameter.  The  instrument  being  then  directed  first  to- 
wards one  side,  then  the  other,  the  crucial  incision  is 
to  be  completed.  As  the  flaps,  which  are  small  and 
deeply  situated,  cannot  be  removed,  the  surgeon  must 
be  content  with  keeping  them  separated  by  means  of  a 
blunt  tent.  The  wound  will  heal  just  as  favourably  as 
that  occasioned  by  removing  the  imperforate  of  the 
concha,  or  outer  part  of  the  meatus  auditorius.— (Prix 
de  Mead  de  Chir.  p.  124-126,  t.  9.)  In  the  second 
case,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  risk  of  woundir.o-  the 
tympanum  leads  us  to  prefer  the  employment  of  caustic, 
the  safest  and  most  commodious  way  of  putting  the 
plan  in  execution  .would  be  that  of  touching  the  ob- 
struction, as  often  as  circumstances  may  require,  with 
the  extremity  of  a  bougie  armed  with  the  argentum  ni- 
tratum.  In  the  intervals  of  the  applications,  no  dressings 
need  be  introduced,  except  a  bit  of  clean  soft  cotton,  for 
the  purpose  or  absorbing  any  discharge  which  may  take 
place  within  the  passage. 

It  is  manifest,  that  if  the  whole  or  a  considerable 
part  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  were  wanting, 
the  foregoing  measures  would  be  insufficient.  The 
following  observations  of  Leschevin  merit  attention: 
"  I  do  not  here  allude  to  cases,  in  which  a  malforma- 
tion of  the  bone  exists.  I  know  not  whether  there  are 
any  examples  of  such  an  itnperforation  ;  but  it  is  clear 
thai  il  would  be  absolutely  incurable.  I  speak  of  a 
temporal  bone  perfectly  formed  in  all  its  parts,  and  the 
meatus  auditorius  of  which,  instead  of  being  merely 
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lined  by  a  membrane,  as  in  the  natural  state,  is  blocked 
up  by  ttie  cohesion  of  the  parietes  of  this  membrane, 
throughoul  a  certain  extent  of  the  canal ;  just  as  the 
urethra,  rectum,  or  vagina  is  sometimes  observed  to 
be  not  simply  closed  by  a  membrane,  but  by  a  true  ob- 
literation of  its  cavity.  ,  . 

Such  a  defect  in  the  ear  may  be  congenital,  and  it 
may  also  arise  from  a  wound  or  ulceration  of  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  tins 
canal  having  become  closed  by  the  adhesion  of  its  pa- 
rietes, on  cicatrization  taking  place. 

Such  an  imperforation,  whether  congenital  or  acci- 
dental, must  certainly  be  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
the  examples  treated  of  above ;  but,"  says  Leacnevin, 
"  I  do  not  for  this  reason  believe  that  the  case  ought  to 
be  entirely  abandoned.  Yet  I  would  not  have  the  cure 
attempted  in  all  sorts  of  circumstances.  For  instance, 
if  the  defect  only  existed  in  one  ear,  and  the  other  were 
sound  I  would  not  undertake  the  operation,  because 
as  the  patient  can  hear  tolerably  well  on  one  side,  the. 
advantages  which  he  might  derive  from  having  the 
enjoyment  of  the  other  ear,  would  not  counterbalance 
the  pain  and  bad  symptoms  occasioned  by  such  an  ex- 
periment, the  success  of  which  is  extremely  uncertain. 
I  would  not  then  run  the  risk  of  making  a  perfora- 
tion, except  in  a  case  of  complete  deafness  ;  and  I 
propose  this  means  only  as  a  dubious  one,  upon  the 
fundamental  maxim,  so  often  laid  down,  that  it  is 
preferable  to  employ  a  doubtful  remedy,  than  none 
at  all  \ 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  executing  this  opera- 
,  tion,"  says  Leschevin,  "  the  trocar  seems  the  most  eli- 
gible instrument.  1  would  employ  one  that  is  very 
ihort,  and  the  immt  of  which  is  bluntish,  ana  only  pro- 
jects out  of  a  cannula  as  little  as  possible.  This  con- 
struction would  indeed  make  the  instrument  less 
adapted  to  pierce  any  thing;  but  still,  as  the  parts  to 
be  perforated  are  firm,  their  division  might  be  accom- 
plished sufficiently  well ;  and  the  inconvenience  ot  a 
trivial  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  the  trocar  is  com- 
paratively much  less,  than  that  which  would  attend 
the  danger  of  wounding  with  a  sharper  point  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum.  I  would  plunge  the  point  of 
the  instrument  into  the  place  where  the  opening  of  the 
meatus  auditorius  externally  ought  naturally  to  be,  and 
which  would  be  denoted,  either  by  a  slight  depression, 
or  at  all  events  by  attending  to  the  different  parts  oi 
the  ear,  especially  the  tragus,  which  is  situated  directly 
over  this  passage.  I  would  push  in  the  trocar  gently, 
in  the  direction  of  the  canal  formed  in  the  bone,  until 
the  point  of  the  instrument  felt  as  if  it  had  reached  a 
vacant  space.  Then,  withdrawing  the  trocar  and  leav- 
ing the  cannula,  I  would  try  whether  the  patient  could 
hear.  I  would  then  introduce  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cannula  Itself  a  small,  rather  firm  tent  of  the  length  of 
the  passage,  or  a  small  bougie.  By  means  of  a  probe  I 
would  push  it  to  the  end  of  the  cannula,  which  I  would 
now  take  out,  observing  to  press  upon  the  tent,  which 
is  to  be  left  in.  The  rest  of  the  treatment  consists  in 
keeping  the  canal  pervious,  making  it  suppurate,  and 
healing  it  with  common  applications.  One  essential 
caution,  however,  would  be  that  of  keeping  the  part 
dilated  long  after  it  had  healed  :  otherwise  it  might 
ciose  again,  and  a  repetition  of  the  operation  become 
necessary.  This  happened  to  Heister,  as  be  himself 
apprizes  us,  and  it  occurred  to  Roonhuysen  in  treating 
imperforations  of  the  vagina. 

If  the  cohesion  of  the  parietes  of  the  meatus  audi- 
torius externus  were  to  extend  to  the  tympanum  in- 
clusively, the  operation  would  be  fruitless ;  but  as  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  this  circumstance  before  the 
attempt  is  made,  the  surgeon  would  incur  no  disgrace 
by  relinquishing  the  operation,  and  giving  up  the  treat- 
ment of  an  incurable  disease.  If,  then,  after  the  trocar 
were  introduced  to  about  the  depth  of  the  tympanum, 
the  situation  of  which  must  be  judged  of  by  our  ana- 
tomical knowledge,  no  cavity  were  met  Willi,  the  ope- 
ration should  be  abandoned ;  and  if,  in  these  circum- 
stances, any  one  were  to  impute  the  want  of  success 
to  the  inefficacy  of  surgery,  or  the  unskilfulhess  of  the 
surgeon,  he  would  act  very  unfairly. 

It  is  also  plain,  that  such  an  operation  could  cure  a 
congenital  deafness,  only  inasmuch  as  it  might  depend 
upon  the  imperforation ;  for  if  there,  should  exist,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  internal  ear  any  malformation, 
destructive  of  the  power  of  the  organ,  the  remedying 
of  the  external  defect  would  be  quite  useless."- {Les- 


chevin, in  Prix  de  PJlcad.  de  Chirurgie,  torn.  9,  p.  127 

13We  find  that  this  author  entertains  a  great  dread  of 
wounding  the  tympanum,  and  certainly  he  is  right  in  ge- 
nerally insisting  upon  the  prudence  ot  avoiding  such  an 
accident  It  wil  1  appear,  however,  in  the  sequel  of  this 
article  that  under  certain  circumstances  puncturing  the 
tympanum  has  been  successfully  practised,  as  a  mode 
of  remedying  dealhess.  The  operation,  however,  de- 
mands caution ;  for,  if  done  so  as  to  injure  the  con 
nexion  of  the  malleus  with  the  membrana  tyinpani 
the  hearing  must  ever  afterward  be  very  imperfect. 


3.  Unusual  Smallness  of  the  Meatus  Auditorius 
Externus. 

Imperforation  is  not  the  only  congenital  imperfection 
of  the  meatus  auditorius;  this  passage-is  occasionally 
too  narrow  for  the  admission  of  a  due  quantity  of.tta 
sonorous  undulations,  and  the  sense  is  of  course  weak 
ened.  Leschevin  mentions  that  M.  de  la  Metrie  found 
this  canal  so  narrow  in  a  young  person  that  it  could 
hardly  admit  a  probe.  What  has  been  observed  con- 
cerning the  imperforation  is  also  applicable  to  this  case. 
If  it  depends  upon  malformation  of  the  bone  it  is  mani- 
festly incurable;  but  if  it  is  owing  to  a  thickening  of 
the  soft  parts  within  the  meatus,  hopes  may  be  indulged 
of  doing  good  by  gradually  dilating  the  passage  with 
tents  which  should  be  increased  in  size  from  lime  to 
tl,(ie,'and  lastlv  making  the  patient  wear,  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  a'tube  adapted  to  the  part  in  shape.-(£es- 
chevin  in  Prix  de  I'jicad.  de  Chirurgie,  t.  9,  p.  132.) 

Mr.  Earle  has  published  a  case  in  which  the  diame- 
ter of  the  meatus  auditorius  was  considerably  lessened 
by  a  thickening  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  cuticle,  attended  with  a  discharge  from  the 
passage,  and  great  impairment  of  hearing.  A  cure  was 
effected  by  injecting  into  the  passage  a  very  strong  so- 
lution of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  in  a  lew  days 
was  followed  by  a  detachment  of  the  thickened  por- 
tions of  cuticle.  This  evacuation  was  assisted  by 
throwing  warm  water  intothe  passage.— (See Mtd.Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  411,  &  c.)  lioyer  was  consulted  tora 
deafness,  which  arose  from  a  malformation  which  con- 
sisted of  a  flattening  of  the  meatus,  its  opposite  sides 
being  for  some  extent  in  contact.  The  patient  was 
advised  to  wear  in  the  ear  a  gold  tube  of  suitable  shape 
by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  hear  perfectly  well. 

4.  Faulty  Shape  of  the  Meatus  Auditorius  Externus. 
Anatomy  informs  us  that  this  passage  is  naturally 

oblique,  and  somewhat  winding  ;  and  natural  philoso- 
phy teaches  us  the  necessity  of  such  obliquity,  which 
multiplies  the  reflections  of  the  sonorous  waves,  and 
thereby  strengthens  the  sense.  This  theory,  says  Les- 
chevin is  confirmed  by  experience ;  for  there  are  per- 
sons in  whom  the  meatus  auditorius  is  almost  straight, 
and  they  are  found  to  be  hard  of  hearing.  If  there  is 
any  means  of  correcting  this  defect,  it  must  belhalof 
substituting  for  the  natural  curvature  of  the  passage  a 
curved  and  conical  tube,  which  must  be  placed  at  the 
outside  of  the  organ,  just  like  a  hearing  trumpet.  The, 
acoustic  instrument  invented  by  Deckers,  whichismuch 
more  convenient,  might  also  prove  useful— (pp.  cit.  p. 
133.) 

5.  Extraneous  Substances,  Insects,  <Sc  in  the  Meatus 
Auditorius  Externus. 

Foreign  bodies  met  with  in  this  situation  are  inert 
substances  which  have  been  introduced  by  some  exter- 
nal lone;  insects,  which  have  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  passage ;  or  the  cerumen  itself,  hardened  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  obstruct  the  transmission  of  the 
sono  out*  undulations.  Worms  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  meatus  auditorius  are  always  produced 
subsequently  to  ulcerations  ill  the  passage,  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  tympanum,  and  very  often  such  insects 
are  quite  unsuspected  causes  of  particular  symptoms 
In  the  cases  of  surgery  published  in  1778  by  Acrel, 
ihere  is  an  instance  confirming  the  statement  just  «'■ 
fered  It  is  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  having  been  long 
afflicted  with  a  hardness  of  hearing,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  violent  convulsions  without  any  apparent 
cause,  and  soon  afterward  complained  of  an  acute 
pain  in  the  ear.  This  affection  was  followed  by  a  re- 
currence of  convulsions,  which  were  still  niore  vehe- 
ment. A  small  tent  of  fine  linen  moistened  with  a  mix- 
ture of  oil  and  laudanum,  was  introduced  into  the  me** 
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tus  auditorius,  and  on  removing  it  the  next  day  several 
email  round  worms  were  observed  upon  it,  and  from 
that  period  all  the  symptoms  disappeared.  To  this  case 
we  shall  add  another  from  Morgagni.  A  young  woman 
consulted  Valsalva,  and  told  him  that  .vhen  she  was  a 
girl  a  worm  had  been  discharged  from  her  left  car; 
that  another  one  about  six  months  ago  had  also  been 
discharged  very  much  like  a  small  silkworm  in  shape. 
This  event  took  place  after  very  acute  pain  in  the  same 
ear,  the  forehead,  and  temples.  She  added,  that  since 
this  she  had  been  tormented  with  the  same  pains  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  and  so  severely  that  she  often  swooned 
away  lor  two  hours  together.  On  recovering  from  this 
state,  a  small  worm  was  discharged,  of  the  same 
shape  as,  but  much  smaller  than  the  preceding  one,  and 
she  was  now  afflicted  with  deafness  and  insensibiltiy 
on  the  sarneside.  After  hearing  this  relation  Valsalva 
rio  longer  entertained  any  doubtof  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  being. ulcerated.  He  proposed  the  employ- 
ment of  an  injection  in  order  to  destroy  such  worms  as 
yet  remained.  For  this  purpose  distilled  water  of  St. 
John's  wort,  in  which  mercury  had  been  agitated,  was 
used.  In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  incon- 
venience, Morgagni  recommends  the  affected  ear  to  be 
closed  up  when  the  patient  goes  to  sleep,  in  autumn 
a/iri  summer.  If  this  be  not  done,  flies,  attracted  by 
the  suppuration,  enter  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  while 
the  patient  is  unconscious  deposite  their  eggs  "in  the 
ear.  Acrel,  in  speaking  of  worms  generated  in  the 
meatus  auditorius.  observes,  that  there  is  no  better  re- 
medy for 'them  than  the  decoction  or  ledum  palus- 
tra  injected  imo  the  ear  several  limes  a  day.  How- 
ever, as  this  plant  cannot  always  be  procured,  an  in- 
fusion of  tobacco  in  oil  of  almonds  may  be  used,  a 
few  drops  of  which  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  ear 
and  retained  there  by  means  of  a  little  bit  of  cotton. 
This  application,  which  is  not  injurious  to  the  lining 
of  the  passage,  is  fatal  to  insects,  and  especially  to 
worms.  When  caterpillars,  ants,  earwigs,  and  other 
insects,  have  insinuated  themselves  into  the  meatus 
auditorius,  they  may  be  removed  with  apiece  of  lint 
smeared  with  honey ;  and  when  they  cannot  be  extract- 
ed by  this  simple  means,  they  may  sometimes  be  taken 
out  with  a  small  pair  of  forceps.  In  general,  however, 
the  mO'it  safe  and  expeditious  practice  for  the  removal 
of  small  insects,  peas,  beads,  and  other  extraneous 
bodies  from  the  meatus  auditorius,  is  to  throw  tepid 
warer  into  the  passage  with  a  proper  syringe,  by  which 
means  they  are  forced  out  with  the  .fluid.  When  the 
bead  or  globular  substance  is  small  f according  to  Mr. 
Buchanan),  the  best  mide  of  extraction  will  be  by 
means  of  a  syringe  and  injection  of  tepid  water.  For 
this  purpose  the  point  of  the  syringe  ought  to  be 
pressed  gently  against  the  edge  of  the  meatus,  so  that 
it  may  occupy  as  little  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube  as 
possible,  and  when  the  injection  arrives  at  the  mem- 
brana  tympani,  the  regurgitation  will  force  the  bead 
or  other  substance  outwards.  If  this  be  rather  large, 
it  may  perhaps  remain  at  the  entrance  of  the  meatus, 
whence  it  ought  to  be  extracted  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
forceps.-  (See  Buchanan's  Illustrations  of  Acoustic 
Surgery,  p.  40.) 

A  few  days  ago  (May,  1829)  I  was  called  to  a  child 
about  two  years  and  a  half  old,  into  one  of  whose  cars 
a  pebble,  and  into  the  other  a  French  bean,  had  been 
pushed  by  another  child,  and  remained  there  for  ten 
months,  causing  complete  deafness  and  extreme  suffer- 
ing. By  throwing  tepid  water  forcibly  into  the  ear,  I 
soon  dislodged  these  foreign  bodies,  which  lay  close 
against  the  tympanum,  entirely  hidden  by  the  swollen 
state  of  the  lining  of  the  ear,  indurated  wax  and  dried 
discharge.  With  a  bent  probe  th;ir  extraction  was 
then  readily  effected.  Several  surgeons,  previously 
consulted,  had  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  remove  the 
substances  by  othor  methods.  .. 

The  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear  often  occa- 
sions the  most  extraordinary  symptoms,  as  we  may 
see  in  the  rourth  observation  of  J'abricius  Hildanus, 
Cent.  13  After  four  surgeons,  wno  had  been  succes- 
sively consulted,  had  in  vain  exerted  all  their  industry 
to  extract  a  bit  of  glass  from  the  left  ear  of  a  young 
girl,  the  patient  found  herself  abandoned  to  the  most 
excrucintiiii  pain,  which  soon  extended  lo  all  the  Ride 
of  the  head,  and  which,  after  a  considerable  time,  was 
followed  by  a  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  a  dry  cough, 
suppression  of  the  menses,  epileptic  convulsions,  and 
at  length  an  atrophy  of  the  left  arm    Hildanns  cared 


her  by  extracting  the  piece  of  glass  which  had  re. 
mained  eight  y  ears  in  her  ear,  and  had  been  the  cause 
of  all  this  disorder.  Although  the  extraction  o  ust 
have  been  very  difficult,  it  does  not  appear  that  Tliicla- 
nus  found  it  necessary  to  practise  an  incision  behind 
the  ear,  as  some  authors  have  advised,  and  among 
them  Duverney,  who  has  quoted  the  foregoing  case. 
We  must  agree  with  I.eschevin  that  such  an  incision 
does  not  seem  likely  to  facilitate  the  object  very  ma- 
terially ;  for  it  must  be  on  the  outside  of  the  extrane- 
ous substance,  which  is  in  the  bony  part  of  the  canal. 
The  incision  enables  us  in  seme  measure  to  avoid  ihe 
obliquity  of  the  passage,  as  Duve'rney  has  observed; 
but  it  is  rot  such  obliquity  of  the  cartilaginous  portion 
of  the  canal  that  can  be  a  great  impediment ;  for  as  it 
is  flexible  it  may  easily  be  made  straight  by  draw  ing 
the  external  ear  upwards.  Hence  Fabricius  ab  Aqtia- 
pendente  rejected' this  operation  first  proposed  by  Tau- 
lus  iEgitieta;  and  it  is  justly  disapproved  of  by  Lescher 
vin  —  (Prix  de  I' Acad,  de  Vhir.  t.  9,  p.  147,  idit.  ISmo.) 

Sabatier  relates  a  case  in  which  a  paper  ball,  which 
had  been  pushed  into  the  meatus  auditorius,  made  its 
way  by  ulceration  mlo  tbe  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
where  an  abscess  formed,  which  communicated  with 
the  interior  of  the  cranium. — 'Diet,  dts  Sciences  Mid. 
i.  7,  p.  8.) 

6.  Meatus  Jluditorius  obstructed  with  thickened  or 
hardened  Cerumin. 

The  cerumen  secreted  in  the  meatus  auditorius  by 
the  sebaceous  glands  frequently  accumulates  there  in 
large  quantifies,  and,  becoming  harder  and  harder,  at 
length  acquires  so  great  a  degree  of  solidity  as  en- 
tirely to  deprive  the  patient  of  the  power  of  hearing. 
Galen  has  remarked,  e  numero  eorum  quia  meatvm 
obstruvnt,  sordes  esse  qua  in  auribus  colligi  soltut 
This  species  of  deafness  is  one  of  those  kinds  which 
are  the  most  easy  of  cure,  as  is  cor  .firmed  by  observers, 
especially  Duverney.  Formerly,  frequent  injections 
either  with  simple  olive  oil  or  oil  of  almonds  were  re- 
Commended.  The  injection  was  retained  by  a  piece  of 
cotton,  and  when  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
matter  was  sufficiently  softened,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  extract  it  by  means  of  a  small  scoop-like  instru- 
ment. Various  experiments  were  made  by  Haygarlh, 
at  Chester,  in  1769,  from  which  it  appears  that  warm 
water  is  preferable  to  oil.  The  water  dissolves  the 
mucous  matter  which  connects  together  the  truly  ceru- 
nniious  particles,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  their  tena- 
"ity  ;  other  applications  only  succeeding  by  reason  of 
the  water  which  they  contain. 

The  lodgementof  hard  pellets  of  wax,  if  neglected, 
may  ultimately  produce  ulceration  of  the  tympanum 
and  other  serious  mischief.  Thus,  in  one  case,  Rines 
and  Chaussier  found  the  handle  of  the  malleus  sepa- 
rated from  its  head,  partly  destroyed  and  covered  with 
the  hardened  cerumen  that  had  made  its  way  into  the 
tympanum. — (See  Dint,  des  Sciences  Mid- 1. 38,  p.  30.) 

'•  The  symptoms  (says  Mr.  Saunders)  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  inspissation  of  the  cerumen  are  pretty 
well  known.  The  patient,  besides  his  inability  to 
hear,  complains  of  noises,  particularly  a  clash  or  con- 
fused sound  in  mastication,  and  of  heavy  sounds,  like 
the  ponderous  strokes  of  a  hammer. 

The  practitioner  is  led  by  the  relation  of  such  symp- 
toms to  suspect  the  existence  of  wax;  but  he  may  re- 
duce it  to  a  certainty  by  examination. 

Any  means  capable  of  removing  the  inspissated 
wax  may  be  adopted:  but  syringing  the  meatus  with 
warm  water  is  the  most  speedy  and  effectual,  and  the 
only  means  necessary.  As  the  oruan  is  sound,  the  ia- 
tient  is  instantaneously  restored." — (Anati:my  <>/  the 
human  Ear,  with  a  Treatise  on  its  Diseases,  by  J.  C. 
Saunders,  1806,  /).  27,  28.) 

In  order  to  throw  an  injection  into  the  ear  with  effect, 
a  syringe  capable  of  holding  from  four  to  six  ounces, 
should  be  employed  ;  and  the  fluid  injected  with  a  good 
deal  of  for^-e,  cafe  being  taken  lo  let  it  enter  in  the  na- 
tural direction,  and  not  against  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
passage.  The  surgeon  must  also  avoid  pressing  the 
pipe  too  deeply  into  the  ear,  so  as  to  hurt  the  tympanum. 
As  the  fluid  regurgitates  with  considerable  rapidity,  a 
small  basin  is  to  be  held  close  up  to  tbe  ear  at  the  time 
of  using  the  syringe,  so  as  to  catch  the  w  ater  and 
'hinder  it  from' wetting  the  patient's  clothes;  for  the 
surer  prevention  of  which  a  napkin  is  also  to  be  laid 
over  the  shoulder.   In  general,  it  is  necessary  to  throw 
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the  water  into  the  ear  six  or  seven  times,  or  more,  ere 
the  pellets  of  wax  are  loosened  and  entirely  brought 
out ;  and  sometimes  tile  injections  will  not  completely 
succeed  the  first  day  on  which  they  are  employed. 
•The  evening  before  the  syringe  is  to  be  used,  it  may 
occasionally  be  best  to  drop  a  little  sweet  oil  into  the  ear. 

7.  Imperfect  Secretion  of  Wax. 

When  the  wax  is  deficient  in  quantity,  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan recommends  warmth  and  stimulant  applications. 
He  advises  two  drops  of  the  following  mixiuro  to  be 
introduced  into  the  meatus  auditorius,  every  night  at 
bedtime.  1*.  Acid,  pyrolygn.,  spir.  anhens  sulphur., 
01.  terebinth,  a  a  M.  One  tablespoonlul  of  the  toi- 
lowing  medicine  is  also  to  be  tanen  at  the  same  tune. 

Tinct.  eolchici  3iij.  Aq..  distillat.  §vj.M.  If  eos- 
tiveness  prevail,  the  pilulas  rhei  comp.  are  to  be  given. 
—  (See  Buchanan's  acoustic  surgery, p.  60.) 

When  thi»  quality  of  the  secretion  requires  improve- 
ment, the  meatus  is  to  be  frequently  washed  out,  and  a 
little  of  the  infusion  of  quassia  With  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia given  once  or  twice  a  day.  The  warm  bath  is 
to  be  occasionally  used  at  bedtime,  and  the  lbllowmg 
powder  exhibited.  1*.  Hydrarg.  submur.  gr.  i.j.  l'ulv. 
ipecac,  comp.'  .yj.  ft.  Pulv.  Hora  decubitus  sumend. 
In  cases  where  the  ear  is  preternatural  ly  dry,  and  the 
cuticle  of  the  meatus  peels  off,  the  ensumg  injection  is 
to  be  used  every  second  or  third  day.  i> .  Acid,  pyro- 
ligti.  3ij.  Aquae  distillate  ?vj.  ft.  lotio;  or  the  vapour 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  distilled  water  and  pyro- 
ligneous  acid  might  be  introduced  three  times  a  week 
into  the  meatus  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  retort.  A  little 
cotton  should  afterward  be  put  into  the  ear.— (See 
Buchanan's  Acoustic  Surgery,  p.  62.) 

8.  Discharges  from'  the  Meatus  Auditorius. 

Purulent  discharges  from  the  ear  either  come  from 
the  meatus  auditorius  externus  itself,  or  they  originate 
from  suppuration  in  the  tympanum,  >n  consequence  of 
blows  on  the  head,  abscesses  alter  malignant  fevers, 
the  small-pox,  or  the  venereal  disease.  In  such  cases, 
the  little  bones  of  the  ear  are  sometimes  deiaclied,  and 
escape  externally,  and  complete  deafness  is  most  fre- 
quently the  consequence.  However,  in  a  lew  instances, 
total  deafness  does  not  always  follow  even  this  kind  ol 
mischief,  as  I  myself  have  witnessed  on  one  or  'wo 
occasions.  There  is  greater  hope  when  the  disorder  is 
confined  to  the  meatus;  as  judicious  treatment  may 
now  avert  the  most  serious  consequences.  In  Acrei's 
surgical  cases,  there  is  a  case  relauve  to  the  circum- 
stance of  which  we  are  speaking.  Suppuration  took 
place  in  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  in  conse- 
quence of  acute  rheumatism,  which  was  followed  by 
vertigo,  restlessness,  and  a  violent  headactie.  The  mat- 
ter discharged  was  yellowish,  of  an  aqueous  consist- 
ence and  acid  smell.  The  meatus  auJitonus  was- 
filled  with  a  spongy  flesh.  On  introducing  a  probe, 
our  author  felt  a  piece  of  loose  rough  bone,  which  he 
immediately  took  hold  ol'  with  a  pair  of  Ibrceps  and 
extracted.  From  the  time  when  this  was  accom- 
plished the  discharge  diminished;  and  with  the  aid  of 
proper  treatment,  the  patient  became  perfectly  well. 

The  meatus  auditorius,  like  all  otner  parts  of  the 
body,  is  subject  to  inflammation.  This  is  frequently 
produced  by  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  that  generally  topical  bleeding  and  antiphlo- 
gistic means  are  indicated.  The  meatus  auditorius 
should  also  be  protected  from  the  cold  air,  particularly 
in  the  winter  season,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Saunders  observes,  "  When  the  means  emplOj  ed 
to  reduce  the  inflammation  have  not  succeeded,  and 
matter  has  formed,  it  is  generally  evacuated,  as  far  as 
1  nave  observed,  between  the  auricle  and  mastoid  pro- 
cess or  into  the  meatus.  If  it  has  been  evacuated  into 
the  meatus,  the  opening  is  most  commonly  smaii,  and 
thij  spongy  granulations,  squee/.ed  through  a  small 
aperture,  assume  the  appearance  of  a  polypus.  Some- 
times the  small  aperture  by  which  the  matter  is  eva- 
cuated is  in  this  manner  even  closed,  and  the  patient 
suffers  the  inconvenience  of  frequent  returns  of  pain 
from  the  retention  of  the  discharge.  Wlien  the  parts 
have  fallen  into  this  stale,  ii  will  be  expedient  to  hasten 
the  cure  by  making  an  incision  into  the  sinus,  between 
the  auricle  and  mastoid  process.  .    _  • 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  bone  itself  dies  in 
conse  .uenco  of  the  sinus  being  neglected,  or  the  origi- 
nal ex-lent  of  the  suppuration.  The  exfoliating  pans 


are  tho  meatus  externus  of  the  os  temporis,  or  tho  ex- 
ternal  lamina  of  the  mastoid  process."   {P.  24,  25.) 

In  some  examples  of  purulent  discharge  from  the 
ear  and  particularly  in  scrofulous  patients,  Mr.  buiha- 
nan  employs  alterative  medicines,  as  calomel,  the 
tincture  of  iodine,  and  the  compound  rhubarb  pills  of  the 
Edinb.  Pharniacoyaia-  He  also  sometimes  has  re- 
course to  the  pyroligneous  injection.-  (See  IUvstrar 
tions  of  Jicvustic  Surgery,  v.  03,  Vfcc.)  Some  addi- 
tional cases  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  iodii.e,  in  cer- 
tain forms  of  deafness  may  be  lbund  in  Dr.  Malison's 
work. — (See  Medical  Researches  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine, 
tvo.  London,  18i5.) 

9.  Excrescences  in  the  Meatus  Auditorius. 

Though  the  membrane  lining  the  meatus  auditorius 
is  very  delicate,  it  is  not  the  less  liable  to  become 
thickened,  and  to  form  polypous  excrescences.  Thin 
case,  however,  is  not  common.  As  such  tumours  are 
ordinarily  firmer  in  their  texture  than  polypi  of  the 
nose,  they  aTe  sometimes  not  so  easily  extracted  with 
ibrceps.  When  they  are  situated  near  the  external 
orifice,  and  admit  of  being  taken  hold  of  with  a  small 
pair  of  forceps  or  a  hook,  and  drawn  outwards,  they 
may  easily  be  cut  away.  When  the  tumours  are 
more  deeply  situated,  Mr.  B.  Bell  recommends  the  use 
of  a  ligature.  Here  the  same  plan  may  be  pursued  as 
will  be  explained  in  the  article  Polypus.  But  it  some- 
times happens,  that  the  excrescences  cannot  be  re- 
moved in  this  manner ;  as.  instead  of  being  adherent 
by  a  narrow  neck,  they  have  a  broad  base,  which  oc- 
cupies a  considerable  extent  of  the  passage.  In  such 
cases,  the  use  of  escharotics  has  been  proposed ;  but 
they  cannct  be  used  without  risk  of  injuring  the  tym- 
panum. Mr.  Buchanan  prefers  the  practice  of  remov. 
ing  polypi  of  the  meatus  with  forceps,  and  afterward 
touching  the  part  from  which  they  grew  with  the  ung. 
hydrarg.  nitrat.,  or  tinct.  ferrt  muriali.— {.Uoustk  i'tir- 
gery,  p.  74.)  He  also  recommends  washing  out  the 
passage  every  day  with  the  injection,  li.  Acid,  pyro- 
lign.  3  ij.Aq.  distillat*  \  vj.  ft.  lctio. 

*  10.  Herpes  of  the  Xeatus  .tiwlitorvus. 

An  herpetic  ulcerous  eruption  sometimes  affects  the 
meatus  auditorius  and  auricle,  producing  considerable 
thickemng  of  the  skin,  and  so  great  an  obstruction 
of  the  passage  that  a  good  deal  of  deafness  is  tbtf 
consequence.  Mr.  Saunders  remarks,  that  in  thin 
case,  "the  ichor  which  exudes  from  the  pores  of  the" 
ulcerated  surface,  inspissales  in  the  meatus,  and  not 
only  obstructs  the  entrance  of  sound,  but  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  great  degree  of  fetor.  This  disease  is  not 
unfrequent.  I  have  never  seen  it  resist  the  effect  of  al- 
terative medicines,"  the  use  of  injections  containing 
the  oxymuriate  of  quicksilver,  and  the  application  of 
the  unguentum  hydrargyrr  nit  rati.  Mr.  Saunders  ex- 
hibited calomel  as  the  alterative,  and  in  one  instance, 
employed  a  solution  of  the  argentum  nitratum  as  an 
injection. — (PageSb,  26.)  When  the  disease  is  obsti- 
nate, a  seton  should  be  made  on  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
or  a  blister  be  applied  behind  the  ear.  The  tincture  of 
iodine  should  also  be  tried. 

11.  affections  of  the  Tympanum. 

The  ear  is  sometimes  affected  with  a  puriform  ichor- 
ous disciiarge,  attended  with  a  loss  of  hearing,  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  of  disorganization  which  the 
tympanum  has  sustained.  Frequently,  on  blowing 
the  nose,  air  is  expelled  at  the  meatus  auditorius  ex- 
ternus; and  when  this  is  the  .case,  it  is  evident  that 
the  discharge  is  connected  with  an  injury  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  membrana  tympani.  However,  when  the 
Eustachian  tube  is  obstructed-  with  mucus  or  matter, 
or  when  it  is  rendered  impervious,  and  Jlerriianenlly 
closed  by  inflammation,  the  membrana  tympani  may 
not  be  perfect,  and  yet  it  is  clear,  no  air  can  in  this 
state  be  forced  out  of  the  external  ear  in  the  above 
manner.  An  examination  with  a  blunt  probe  or  with 
the  eye,  while  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  into  the  pas? age, 
should  therefore  not  be  omitted.  If  the  membrane 
have  any  aperture  in  it,  the  probe  will  pass  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  tympanum,  and  the  surgeon  feel  that  his  in, 
strument  is  in  contact  with  the-ossicula. 

In  this  manner  the  affection  may  be  discriminated 
from  an  herpetic  ulceration  of  tlie  meatus  auilnonu* 
externus.  The  causes  are  various:  In  scarlatina  ma- 
ligna, the  membrana  tympani  occasionally  inflames, 
and  sloughs;  all  theos^icula  are  discharged,  and  if  the 
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patient  live,  be  often  continues  quite  deaf.   An  earache,  |  in  a  low  tone  near  his  ear  better  thin  »„„  -.,  - 

..  other  words,  acute  inflammation  of  the  tympanum    a  loud  marine  "  The opmion ^deUwrS  hi  w?,"t,d 
is  the  most  common  occasion  of  suppuration  in  this   the  „r        o%?f  ."i°J1l„el've.red  °y  wnters  or, 


—         ..   ......  .... ....... ,UUUI<  „,  ijmijaiiuui, 

is  the  mo.it  common  occasion  of  suppuration  in  this 
cavity,  in  which,  and  the  ceils  of  the  mastoid  process, 
a  good  deal  of  pus  collects.  At  length  the  membrana 
tympani  ulcerates,  and  a' large  quantity  of  matter  is 
discharged ;  but  as  the  secretion  of  pus  still  goes  on, 
the  discharge  continues  to  ooze  out  of  the  external  ear! 

Instead  of  stimulating  applications,  inflammation  of 
the  tympanum  demands  the  rigorous  employment  of 
antiphlogistic  means.  Unfortunately,  if  is  a  too  com- 
mon practice  in  this  case  to  have  recourse  to  acrid  spi- 
rituous remedies.  Above  all  things,  the  repeated  ap- 
plication of  leeches  to  the  skiir  behind  the  external  ear 
and  over  the  mastoid  process,  should  never  be  neglected 
As  soon  as  the  inflammation  ceases,  the  degree  of  deaf- 
ness occasioned  by  it  will  also  disappear.  This  how- 
ever.does  not  always  happen. 


the  causes  of  this  affection  are  only  uncertain  con- 
jectures. The  local  treatment  recommended  consists 
of  injecting  into  the  meatus  auditorius  emollient  de- 
coctions or  warm  milk,  or  introducing  into  the  passa-e 
a  dossil  of  soft  cotton,  dipped  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds 
Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  the  proper  con- 
stitutional treatment,  as  must  be  clear  from  our  igno- 
raue  °I     Causes  cf  this  forn'     disease  cf  the  ear 

Hardness  of  hearing  appears  sometimes  to  be  caused 
by  a  chronic  thickening  of  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum ;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  there  are  cases  of  this 
description  which  proceed  from  syphilis,  and  require 
mercury.  An  issue  in  the  arm  nearest  the  affected 
ear,  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  emollient  and  slightly 
stimulant  injections,  are  likewise  commended  When 
the  tympanum  was  so  considerably  thickened,  that 
there  nr»snnrli9n^nr^t  ...  ' 


but  be  opened  by  a  small  puncture.-"? •  3L)  However'  Tzpwf  TM-  «      ^  -  de  ^  Prat"?"e> 

unless  there  were  the  strongest  ground  for  belifvW  that'  first:  ani^'LJ T£ 1<T  ra,T  Wt"?,n 's  sald  f  0  have  been 

the  Eustachian  tube  were*  impervious °  rWs  advice,  e^Bffin  '  the3elden>  wl11  be  consid<^d  «!  the 

tllliiK,  0U21H  not  lo  hr>  follnwf.fl  nmr^                       .u  _  »*.  ° 


-    —   v.wv/  viuus,  mis  auvice,  t 

Mink,  ougnt  not  to  be  followed,  more  especially  as  the 
symptoms  are  generally  too  vague  to  afford  any  degree 
of  certainty  in  the  diagnosis.  . 

Sometimes  the  disease  of  which  we  are  treating  is 
more  insidious  in  its  attack;  sjight  paroxysms  of  pain 
occur,  and  are  relieved  by  slight  discharges.  The  case 
goes  o:i  in  this  way,  until,  at  last,  a  continual  dis- 
charge of  matter  from  the  ear  takes  place.  The  dis- 
order is  destructive  ill  its  tendency  to  the  faculty  of 
hearing  and  it  rarely  stops  until  it  has  so  much  disor- 
f2n  7  'he  tympanum -and  its  contents,  as  to  occasion 
total  deafness.  Hence,  Mr.  Saunaers  insists  upon  the 
propriety  of  making  attempts  lo  arrest  its  prog  ress  - 

tl^nf  are/ree  from  da"Ser ;  and  he  censures 

the  foolish  fear  of  interfering  with  the  complaint 
founded  on  the  apprehension,  that  bad  constitutional 
effects  may  originate  from  stopping  the  discharge 

11  the  case  be  neglected,  the  tympanum  is  very  likelv 
to  become  carious  ;  before  which  change,  the  disease 
says  Mft  Saunders,  is  mostly  curable  ^ease, 
Mr.  Saunders  d.vides  the  complaint  into  three  stages  ■ 
I.  A  simple  jmrijorm  discharge.  2.  A  puriform  °diV 
charge,  complicated  with  fungi  and  polypi  3  Aeri- 
form discharge  with  caries  of  the  tympanum.  As  the 
disease  is  local,  direct  applications  to  the  parts  affec  ed 
are  chiefly  entitled  to  confidence.  .  Blisters  and  S 
may  also  be  advantageously  employed.  Mr  Saun- 
ders's  practice  consisted  in  administering  laxative  mt^. 


■JfW™  "d  the  CaVlty  of  tne  ^mpanum  inter- 
sected by  numerous  membranes,  which  impeded  the 
movements  of  the  ossicula.-^k  an.  6,  <$  4  ) 
„,Kel  does  not  mention  any  example  of  a  deficiency 
fm  l  ih°os™^--W™<U>-  des  Pathol.  Anatb.™l 
(U$,  ,^ersa,"m-  however,  found  the  incus  wanting.- 
{Bonet  Sepulch.  1. 1,  sect.  19,  obs.  4,  A  J.)  Caldani  the 
malleus  and  incus.-dW  ad  Hal/er,  t  6,p 142* 
rhe  latter  case  was  unattended  with  any  bad  effect  on 
he  hear.ng;  the  first  with  deafness.  In  a  deaf  chUd 
hree  years  ofag,,  Bailly  found  theossiculaofoniy  on* 
third I  their  proper  size  -  (Banet  Sepulch.  t.  \,,ect.\\obs. 
r,3')  ,  l?  a"  example  where  the  fenestra  rotunda  was^ 
obstructed,  Cotunni  found  the  ossicula  twice  as  laTS 

VhT1l7{DJ  hfy^  -^ris  contentl^TH 
Meckel's  Handb.  des  Pathol.  Anat.  b.  1  v  402  1  a 

tZrd-Meen'^  W6re  wa™ingf  is  now  on 

record—  {bee  Vict,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  38,  p.  114.) 

12.  Obstruction  0/ the  Eustachian  Tube 
This  is  often  a  cause  of  a  considerable  degree  of  deaf 
ness  because  it  is  necessary  for  perfect  hearinJ  that 
air  should  be  conveyed  from  the  mouth  through  ht 

obstructed  with  thickened  Sttotft 


ernes  and  fomenting  ihe  ear,  wEiK^Z:  u     hat  aX             ^   Mr'  Sunders  e  | 

toms  lasied,  and  afterward  injecting  a  solution  „r,L  «™Jt'     ,  obstructlon  most  frequently  arises  from 

BUM3te  bfzincorcerussa  Sag                01  ,JW  cffigS  *T       '1Je  £hroat'  ™  sloughing  in  Z 

In  the  second  stage,  when  there  were  fiimri  h0  „  S        maligna.   The  deafness  comls  on  when 

moved  or  destroyed"  them  wi  h  foTceps    afierward  cZiiET  Th  ^  ^  is>  when  the  obstruction  ia 

touched  their  roots  with  the  argentum  nitratum  oTIn  nharvnt   J«               0f  a  nasal  V0^™  into  the" 

Sri0"  °f  alUm>  SU' "hate  °f  ^r'ar^:  I  c^;hentd,been!-ar42,0)nSl]S'  ^  aiS°  bee"  ^5 

of  ^membran,  '  ^^^Z^J^^  ^ 
in  his  ear,  on  blowimr  fn.^iw,.         J*  _  were? 


tympani  as  a  cause  of  dean        'Tf  sa  .  a  lateTutho"; 

o  caAttonn?,6  f'0m  1116  m*  a«diCusaext "rnu  ; 
v,u-  7hl  h       tympanum,  or  a  dropsy  of  the  latter  ca- 

pccVm-it        remains  "ard-  "'"e  18  wwnKS 

he  me, nb  aiifnf",'  ?'  Ty  depR"d  Upon  re'axat^n  of 

internaT'rnutcle0o  '  he'Seus'"  Tn,raly*S  °f  the 
be  stremnhened  if  ,L  1 <  ,  T^ls  susPle'-on  will 
damp  an d  lessen  i^  5«  dea'?eSS  should  increase  in 
it  be ^  found  thit  h„  i  *  T"her;  and  particularlv,  if 
cinSl  cS  ^SC  benf ted  «y  introdu, 
the^smoke  of  b-i", L72Tr  Z^^T^^  as 
gent  vegetable  sub"  ancc?  n  f*  °T.°lber  astrin- 
usedasan  injection, Ta'^JdM 2eC0Ci'0n'  of  ha*. 

The  relaxation  of  the  tymnannm  IT  dT  g00d- 
from  a  rupture  of  the  muscWthH  min^  '°  Cr0Ceed 
incurable  ;  but  i,  is  not  so  w"i^hV  '*  f™™? 

upon  paralysis  of  this  mnsclk  Hp?  .  depends 
into  the  tympanum,  throu"h  tlie  Iifc?^2™c  '"Je',rions 
wcomnitfttded.  (Diet,  dry  WfflSrfJ,*  aru 
Electricity  stimulating  linimeots,  gZ  jk  ^  '  3^ 
ler,  might  also  he  tried.  .    e  g  s'  l,ld  a  olls- 

Jmperlect  hearing  is  supposed  mm,,i„ 
ftom  preternatun.1  Tension  ofXraemfie^.h  a"iSe 
panum,  indicated  by  the  patient  hearing  be  tPr  etym' 
than  dry  weather,  and  by  jiis  hearing  what  is  spoken' 


in  his  ear,  on  blow }ng  fm^c  blT^h" IT, n^™', 
mouth  stopped.    Previous  ulcemLn  "or  dise^e  of  The 
Wl  In  thS°metI,me,S  facl,itate  the  diagnosis  ° 
l    f  Eustacll'a"  "ibe  is  obstructed  with  mu- 

are  to  u  n^"  PT'°Se,]  t0  em^  VioZ ,  wWch 
aie  to  be  thrown  by  means  of  a  syrin<4  and  An^r 
into  the  guttural  orifice,  of  that  canal ^   T^his  operation ' 

ai7ewheIf  th'^f d  l°  be  ahVa>'S  at-ended  withPtrou  L  ,: 
and  when  the  os  spongiosum  inferius  happens  to  be 

"nv  tlt near  t[^°°r  °f  tlle  orbU'  «he  intS  tion  of 
any  instrument,  like  a  female  catheter,  would  be  im- 
TC2  )C  ( RtCl^and'  Nosogr.  Vhk  t   2,  p  13™ 

„„f.'r,A'  C,°?per  n\d  "ot^ed,  that  hearing  was  only  im- 
Ed,'„"rM10^  Whet!,  ^PPurations  in  the  tympanum 
■mrt  fh».  th  a".a  6VCn  d.estro>ed  the  membrana  13  mpani. 
and  hat  the  degree  of  deafness  by  no  means  Wailed 
what  resulted  from  an  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian 
tube.  Hence,  when  the  tube  was  permanently  ob- 
literated, he  conceived  that  a  small  puncture  of  the 
membrana  tympani  mig.it  be  the  means  of  enabling 
the  patient  to  hear.  This  gentleman  rerorts  four 
cases,  in  which  Iheexpeiiment  was  made  with  success 
The  operation  consists  in  introducing  an  instrument' 
resembling  a  hydro-ele  trocar,  but  curved,  into  the 
meatus  auditorius  extcrnus.  and  pushing  it  ihrou^h 
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the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pam;  a  place  rendered  most  eligible  on  account  or  the 
aiiuation  of  the  corda  tympur.i  and  manubrium  of  the 
malleus,  parts  which  should  be  left  uninjured.  Trie- 
instrument  must  not  be  introduced  far,  lest  it  wound 
the  vascular  lining  of  the  tympanum,  and  cause  a  tem- 
porary continuance  of  the  deafness,  by  an  eflusion  ot 
blood.  When  the  puncture  is  made  m  proper  cases 
and  m  a  judicious  manner,  hearing  is  immedia  el> 
restored.  A1  small  hole  in  the  membrana  tympani  now 
conveys  the  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  an- 
swering the  same  purpose  as  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  surgeon  will  he  able  to  operate  ^to™*!™"?! 
if  he  take  care  to  lessen  the  curvature  of  the  meatus 
auditorius  by  drawing  upwards  the  external  ear- 

There  is  some  chance  of  a  relapse  in  ^sequence .of 
the  opening  closing  up.    This  cons  .deration  ed  Tehe- 
ran d  to  propose  making  the  aperture  with  caustic,  so 
as  to  destroy  a  part  of  the  membrane.  -(Nosogr.  Uni. 
<2 v  13™  ed  2.)   The  susgestion  is  not  likely  to  be 
adopted,  on  account  of  the  inconveniences  of  applying 
caustic  within  the  ear.    Mr.  Saunders  is  an  advocate 
for  making  the  opening  large.    However,  perhaps  the 
best  methyl  of  doing  the  operation  both  effectually  and 
safe'y  is  that  lately  described  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  of 
Hull,  the  chief  peculiarity  of  whose  mode  consists  in 
drilhmr  the  perforation.    The  quadrangular  point  of 
his  perforator  cuts  the  fibres  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani across ;  they  retract ;  the  wound  assumes  an  ova! 
shape;  and  there  is  less  danger  or  its  closure  again, 
than  after  the  common  plan  of  making  a  single  punc- 
ture.   "  A.  room  (says  Mr.  Buchanan),  with  a  window 
fronting  the  south,  should  be  chown  for  the  place  ol 
the  operation  ;  and  the  patient  placed  on  a  low  seat, 
so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  fall  into  the  meatus. 
The  manubrium  or  handle  of  the  malleus,  will  then  be 
distinctly  seen,  pointing  downwards  and  inwards  ;  oc- 
cupying the  superior  half  of  the  membrana  tympani. 
The  surgeon  being  seated  on  a  high  chair,  should  lay 
his  left  hand  on  the  head  of  the  patient,  and  with  the 
right  take  hold  of  the  instrument  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  would  a  pen  when  writing :  he  should  then  cau- 
tiously and  steadily  enter  the  point  of  , the  perforator 
into  the  membrana  tympani,  about  hall-way  between 
the  centre  and  its  lower  edge,  and  with  the  thumb  and 
index  finger,  give  the  instrument  half  a  turn  one  way 
and  then  half  a  turn  the  other,  and  in  this  manner 
eently  push  the  point  about  a  line  through  the  mem- 
brane."—(See  Engraved  gftirtttfmtatWl  of  the  ■  ■  na- 
tomy  of  the  Ear,  p.  33.)    Mr.  Saunders,  by  puncturing 
the  tympanum,  instantaneously  restored  the  hearing 
of  one  patient,  who  had  been  deaf  thirty  years  in  con- 
sequence of  a  destruction  of  a  part  of  his  palate  oy  sy- 
philis —  (P  45'.    In  an  instance  where  a  young  man 
bad  been  deaf  for  eight  years,  apparently  from  obstruc- 
tion of  the  Eustachian  tube  by  swellings  and  disease 
about  the  throat,  Paroisse  also  restored  the  hearing 
directly,  by  perforating  the  anterior  and  inferior  part 
of  the  tympanum.— yOjmscules  de  Ohm  p.  30'J,  Sim. 
Peris  1806')    The  practice  has  also  been  successfully 
adopted  bv  Michaelis  in  one  case,  and,  Hunold  has 
tried  it  in  "a  vast  number  of  examples,  two-thirds  or 
which  succeeded.— (Die;,  des  Sciences  MH.  t.  38,  p.m.) 
Sir  A  Cooper's  cases  are  in  the  Phil  Trans,  for  18(2. 

Puncturing  the  membrana  tympani  has  been  attended 
with  some  degree  of  success  in  France,  where  it  has 
been  tried  by  hard,  Celliez,  and'  Maunoir,  &c.  It  is 
•  not  to  be  dissembled,  however,  that  it  is  liable  to  fail- 
ure Dubois  performed  the  operation. in  four  instances, 
without  success.— (Rickerand,  Nosogr.  Our.  t.  2,  p. 

132 }  •  ' 

In  most  cases  the  patients  benefited  are  said  to  have 
Pxnerieneed  pain  just  after  the  trocar  was  withdrawn 
The  organ  not  being  accustomed  to  sound,  had  become 
*  '  pv.remely  sensible,  that  it  could  npt  bear  the  gentlest 
-Impression  of  the  sonorous  vibrations ;  and  the  patient* 
first  renuest.  after  the  perforation  had  been  made,  was, 
lha  persons  near  him  might  speak  softly.  This  ex- 
„1U tenderness  of  the  sense  gradually  subsides. 

The  two  principal  objections  made,  to  therforego-ng 
mctire  are.  the  risk  of  injuring  that  part  of  the  tym- 
^num  whu-h  is  connected  with  the  malleus  and  the 
endency  or  the  puncture  to  heal  up  agam.-(See  Die  . 
tendency  o        v  5?    Mtammr  m  jnurn.  dt 

xmTn-Mer,  Trait  ******  tVj-  \**) 
The  author  of  the  article  Oreille  in  the  latter  o.ct.onary. 
Iho  cCotV  however,  be  deemed  at  all  partial  to  tip 


oneration,  delivers  the  following  judgment  concerning 
operation,  ue  OI)eratjon  which  is  likely  to  an- 

",v7r  w-here  the  tympanum  is  cartilaginous  or  ossified, 
»tK  ft* -of  the  organ  is  sound.  2.  ft  will  be  attended 
w  fh  some  success  where  the  Eustachian  tube  is  closed 
and  this  defect  cannot  be  otherwise  removed.  3.  It  will 
be  useless  where  the  cavity  ol  the  tympanum  is  filled 
with  matter,  which  is  too  thick  to  escape  through  the 
m  nciure  4  When  deafness  depends  on  paraljsisof 
the  auditory  nerve.  5.  When  the  infirmity  arises  from 
inflammation  of  the  ear  or  nervous  irritation.  0.  From 
fevers  the  Eustachian  tube  being  pervious. 

The  limits  or  this  work  will  not  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce the  directions  given  by  various  authors  for  in- 
jecting fluids  into  the  Eustachian  tube.  Wathen,  Ba- 
ron Boyer,  Itard,  Buchanan,  and  the  latest  surgeons 
who  have  considered  this  operation,  seem  to  agree,  that 
it  is  more  easily  performed  by  passing  the  lube  through 
one  or  the  nostrils  than  the  mouth.  Wathen's  mstrtr- 
ments- are  described  in  Phil.  Trans..  1794;  those  or 
Baron  Eoyer  in  Traite  des  Hal.  Chir.  t.  6,  p.  391 ;  those 
or  M  Hard,  which  deserve  particular  notice,  ip  his 
Traite  des  Mai.  de  V Oreille:  and  those  or  another  mo- 
dern advocate  for  this  operation,  in  Diet,  des  Scunres 
M  d  t  38  p.  108.  The  latter  author,  after  stating  how 
his  tubes  'which  are  four  French  inches  in  length,  and 
shaped  somewhat-like  an  italic  S,  are  introduced,  enu- 
merates the  following  as  the  advantages  derived  from 
their  employment.  1.  Fluid  applications  may  be  con- 
veyed into  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum, and  the  mastoid  cells,  and  deeply  seatid  ob- 
stinate ulcerations  within  these  parts  cured  2.  The 
same  parts  can  be  cleared  from  any  mucus  by  which 
they  are  obstructed.  3.  Blood  extravasated  within  the 
tympanum  from  blows  on  the  head,  can  be  washed  out. 

4  Chalkv  substances,  which  sometimes  form  in  the 
tympanum,  may  be  brought  out  in  the  same  manner. 

5  Through  the  tube  a  stilet  can  be  passed  into  the 
Eustachian  tube,  so  as  to  perforate  a  congenital  sep- 
tum or  "any  cicatrix,  obstructing  the  entrance  of  that 
passage  6  When  the -sensibility  ofthe  auditory  nerve 
is  duft,  the  effect  of  fluids  thrown  into  the  t>nipanwn 
can  be  tried.— (See  also  T.  Buchanan's  tngramil  Re- 
presentation  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Ear, p.  28, 
fol.  Rail,  1823.) 


13.  Of  perforating  the  Mastoid  Process. 
Of  all  the  cases  of  deaftiess  for  which  Arnemann 
and  others  have  recommended  this  operation,  that 
attend  -d  with  an  abscess  and  caries  or  this  process  u 
the  only  one  in  which  the  practice  is  now  at  all  sanc- 
tioned.   An  instance  is  related  by  .lasser,  in  which  the 
carious  surface  of  the  right  mastoid  process  was  ex- 
posed by  an  incision,  and  an  opening  detected  with  a 
probe.    An  injection  was  thrown  into  the  aperture 
w  i  th  a  sy  ringe,  when ,  to  t  he  aston  is  hment  of  .lasser  and 
his  patient,  the.  fluid  gushed  out  of  the  right  nostril. 
The  plan  was  repeated  for  a  few  days,  and  at  the  end 
or  three  weeks,  the  part  was  healed,  and  the  hearing 
"reatly  improved.   This  success  induced  Jasper  to 
make  a  perforation  in  the  left  mastoid  process,  the  ear 
on  that  side  heing  deaf  and  to  employ  the  injection, 
which  was  also  discharged  from  the  left  nostril.  The 
hearing  however,  was  not  so  completely  restored  in 
this  as  it  had  been  in  the  right  ear;  but  the  wound 
healed  up  withdut  any  exfoliations. — (Jtnmi.  de  JWra. 
F>.t  1793  )   The  idea  or  perforating  the  mastoid  process 
was  suggested  long  before  the  time  of  Jasser.  Jliolan, 
in  various'  parts  of  his  works,  suggests  the  proprict)  ol 
making  a  small  -perforation  in  several  cases  r>f  oeaf 
ness  and  tinnitus  aurium,  attended  with  ohstwnon 
or  the  Eustachian  lube.    Kolfincius*  also  advised  » 
similar  opening  to  he  made  in  the  mastoid  process  WW 
a  tro  -ar,  in  cases  of  dropsy  of  the  cavity  of  th>  tym- 
panum and  of  the  mastoid  cells.   Jasser,  howevr.  wM 
the  firvi  who  actually  made  the  experiment,  aid  tin 
example  was  followed  bv  Hagstroem,  whose  attain? 
did  not  succeed,  the  completion  of  the  operation  having 
been  intcrrapted  by  profuse  hemorrhage,  ai  ri  no  lie- 
neiit  done  to  the  hearing.    The  injections  also  a|  pear 
to  have  caused,  in  this  instance,  alarming  sjmploin', 
violent  pain  in  the  head,  loss  of  vision,  men*  of  f-ufto- 
cation,  and  syncope.   The  fluid  entered  the  masioia 
cells  without  any  of  it  issuing  either  by  the  nostrils  or 
mouth. — (Op.  cit.)  v  1^ 

The  operation  was- successfully  tried  by  I  offler.  i  n 
iDjection  did  not  pass  into  the  mouth,  yet  the  heanng 
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was  restored,  though  it  was  lost  again  when  the  wound 
closed.  Hence  a  new  opening  was  made,  and  kept 
from  healing  by  means  of  a  piece  of  catgut. "  The^ 
patient  was  afterward  able  to  hear  when  his  mouth 
was  open. 

The  perforation  of  the  mastoid  process  was  not  ap- 
proved of  by  Morgagni ;  indeed,  it  must  often  fail,  as 
both  Morgagni  and  Hagstroem  have  observed,  on  ac 
count  of  complete  bony  partitions  preventing  all  com- 
munications between  the  mastoid  cells ;  and  sometimes 
the  mastoid  process,  instead  of  being  cellular,  is  per- 
fectly solid ;  an  instance  of  which  is  recorded  by  A 
Murray. 


14.  Diseases  of  the  Labyrinth. 
These  are  much  more  diversified  than  might  at  first 
be  supposed ;  and  if  we  admit  the  t  wo  doubtful  cases 
said  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  lymph  of  Cotunni, 
there  are  not  less  than  seven  different  species  of  disease 
affecting  the  labyrinth Disease  of  the  fenestra 
ovalis  and  fenestra  rotunda,  as  ulceration,  thickening, 
&c.  2.  Malformation  of  these  apertures.  3.  Mal- 
formation of  the  labyrinth..  4:  Inflammation  of  the 
nervous  membrane  which  lines  its  cavities.  5.  Alter- 
ation of  the  liquor  of  Cotunni.  6.  Deficiency  of  the 
same  fluid.   7.  Affections  of  the  nerve  of  hearing. 

No  doubt  deafness  (and  that  kind  of  it  which  so  fre- 
quently foils  the  most  skilful  men)  often  arises  from  an 
insensible  state  of  the  portio  mollis  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  or  of  the  surfaces  on  which  its  filaments  are 
spread.  This  affection  is  analogous  to  the  amaurosis, - 
or  gutta  serena,  in  which,  though  every  part  of  the  eye 
may  seem  to  possess  its  natural  structure,  sight  is  lost, 
because  the  rays  of  light  only  strike  against  a  paralytic 
or  insensible  retina.  Mr.  Saunders  dissected  the  ears 
of  two  deaf  patients  with  the  greatest  care,  but  could 
not  discover  the  least  deviation  from  the  natural  struc- 
ture. In  the  commencement  of  deafness  from  a  para- 
lytic affection  of  the  auditory  nerve, '  Sir  A.  Cooper 
remarked,  that  the  secretion  of  cerumen  was  dimi- 
nished, and  when  the  deafness  became  worse,  was 
totally  suppressed.  And  another  particular  symptom 
ofparalysis  of  the  auditory  nerve,  pointed  out  by  the 
same  author,  is  the  patient's  inability  to  hear  the  sound 
of  a  watch  placed  between  the  incisor  teeth. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  a  paralytic  affection  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  they  are  mostly  buried  in  great 
obscurity,  and  some  of  them  probably  depend  upon 
congenital  imperfection  of  the  nerve  or  brain  itself.  It 
seems,  however,  that  a  part  of  the  causes  to  which  we 
allude  act  mechanically,  as  an  extravasation  of  blood 
a  steatoma,  or  an  exostdsis;  while  others  operate  on 
the  ear  by  sympathy,  as  is  the  case  when  deafness  is 
produced  by  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  bowels. 

Mr.  Saunders  remarks,  that  all  the  diseases  of  the 
internal  ear  may  be  denominated  nervous  deafness  • 
the  term,  in  this  sense,  embracing  every  disease,  the 
seat,*f  which  is  in  the  nerve,  or  parts  containing  the 
nerve.  Nervous  deafness  is  attended  with  various 
complaints  in  different  cases,  noises  in  the  head  of 
sundry  kinds,  the  murmuringof  water,  the  hissing  of  a 
boding  kettle,  rustling  of  leaves,  blowing  of  wind  &c 
Other  patients  speak  of  a  beating  noise,  corresponding 
with  the  pulse,  and  increased  by  bodily  exertion,  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  action  of  the  hesM.-(Saunders, 
p.  4/.)  >.' 

According  to  this,  author,  there  is  a  syphilitic  species 
of  nervous  deafness,  attended  with  a  sensation  of  some 

O °e  above  peculiar  noises ;  and  one  case  is  related,  in 
which  the  hearing  was  completely  restored  in  five 
weeks,  by  a  mercurial  course 

Mr.  Saunders  relieved  several  cases  of  nervous  deaf- 
ness, by  confining  patients  to  tow  diet,  giving  them 
calomel  freely,  repeated  doses  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
magnesia,  sometimes  twice,  sometimes  thrice  a  week 
or  according  to  circumstances,  and  applying  blisters 
behind  the  ears,  at  intervals  of  a  week  The  plan  re- 
quires perseverance.  *  v 

Electricity  has  been  highly  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  nervous  deafness,  though  the  prospect  of  benefit 
from  it  must  entirely  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
cause  of  the  infirmity.  It  is  allowed  to  Se  somet  mes 
useful  >n  cases  of  incomplete  paralysis  of  the  auditory 
nerve;  but  it  cannot  be  of  any  service  where  the  Eus 
tachiun  tube,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  or  the  mas- 
toid cells  are  obstructed.  It  is  set  down  as  hurtful 
when  the  patients  are  very  irritable  and  subject  to 
Vol.  l.—Y 


vertigo,  bleeding  from  the  nose,  great  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  &c.—(Dict.  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  38 
■  p.  124.)  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  gal' 
vanism  is  still  more  scanty  and  questionable. 

Whether  in  certain  cases  of  deafness  from  torpor 
of  the  auditory  nerve  the  introduction  of  tonic  injections 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  through  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,^  will  answer  in  the  manner  stated  by  a  late 
writer,  future  experience  must  determine.— (Diet,  des 
Sciences  Med.  t.  38,  p.  120,  121.)  The  effect  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  in  some  of  these  cases,  may  also  merit 
farther  trial. 

This  article,  I  think,  may  be  usefully  concluded  with 
a  few  general  but  sensible  observations  on  the  various 
kinds  of  deafness,  made  by  a  modern  writer.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Rosenthal,  all  the  disorders  of  the 
sense  of  hearing  may  be  comprised  under  three  princi- 
pal forms. 

1.  Deafness  (Surditas,  Cophosis),  in  which  the 
faculty  of  hearing  articulated  sounds  is  completely 
annihilated. 

2.  Hardness  of  hearing  (Dysceeia),  in  which  this 
faculty  is  sp  diminished,  that  articulated  sounds  cannot 
be  heard,  without  the  assistance  of  a  particular  appa- 
ratus. 

3.  Alteration,  or  diminution  of  hearing  (Paracusis), 
in  which  the  faculty  of  hearing  articulated  sounds  in 
the  natural  way  is  imperfect  for  want  of  precision. 

1.  Deafness  Rosenthal  distinguishes  into  two  de- 
grees ;  the  first  of  which  is  marked  by  an  absolute 
impossibility  of  hearing  at  all ;  the  second,  by  a  power 
of  still  distinguishing  certain  sounds,  as  whistling,  the 
vowels,  &c.  The  first  is  usually  congenital,  and  a 
cause  of  dumbness. 

T{ie  discrimination  of  these  two  degrees  Rosenthal 
considers  of  great  importance  in  practice,  and  especially 
in  institutions  fof  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  because  the  ex- 
ceedingly fine  sense  of  touch  with  which  dumb  persons 
are  sometimes  gifted,  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
faculty  of  hearing.   This  fact  is  illustrated  by  some 
interesting  experiments  made  by  Pfingsten  on  deaf  and 
dumb  persons.— (Vieljahrige   Erfahrung  iiber  die 
wehoerfehler  der  Taubstummen,  Kiel,  1802,  p.  32.")  «A 
deaf  and  dumb  girl,  who  was  at  needle-work  in  a  room 
near  the  house-door,  regularly  gave  notice  whenever  it 
was  opened  or  shut.   As  the  door  was  furnished  with 
a  little  bell,  which  rung  loud  enough  whenever  the 
door  moved  to  be  plainly  heard  in  the  neighbourino- 
room,  and,  with  the  exception  of  this  noise,  no  other 
impulse  nor  shock  could  be  distinguished,  Pfingsten 
was  surprised  at  the  circumstance.   Desirous  of  ascer- 
taining how  the  girl  really  knew  about  the  movements 
of  the  door,  he  caused  the  bell  to  be  rung  with  great 
force  without  the  door  being  opened;  the  child  was 
perfectly  unconscious  of  the  noise.   The  bell  was  after- 
ward kept  still,  while  a  person  opened  and  shut  the 
door  so  softly,  that  Pfingsten  himself  could  not  hear  it  ■ 
yet  the  child  instantly  gave  warning  that  somebody  had 
entered.   The  inference  was,  that  the  chair  on  which 
she  sat  communicated  to  her  legs  and  back  a  certain 
impulse,  which  made  her  conscious  of  the  motion  of  the 
door. 

The  dissection  of  the  ears  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
has  evinced  some  facts  explanatory  of  the  cause  of  the 
loss  of  hearing.  Among  other  things,  it  appears,  that 
complete  deafness,  whether  congenital  or  acquired 
more  frequently  depends  upon  morbid  alterations  of 
the  soft  parts,  than  upon  any  irregularity  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  bones  Thus,  in  the  body  of  a  person  who 
had  been  deaf  and  dumb  while  living,  Hoffman  found 
the  auditory  nerve  diminished  in  size,  while  every  other 
part  of  the  organ  was  perfectly  natural.  Arnemann 
tound  the  nerve  harder  than  common.  Dr.  Haighton 
met  with  an  instance,  in  which  the  vestibulum  was 
filled  with  a  caseous  substance.— (a  case  of  original 
Deafness,  in  Mem.  of  the  Med.  Society,  vol  3,  p.  1—15.) 
Duverney  and  Sandifort  found  the  auditory  nerve 
strongly  compressed  by  a  steatoma.  In  one  case,  Itard 
found  every  part  of  the  ear  apparently  so  natural,  that 
the  deafness  could  not  be  ascribed  to  paralysis  of  the 
nerve.  In  another,  the  infirmity  depended  upon  ob- 
struction of  the  passages.  In  a  third,  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanunrand  the  vestibulum  contained  small  portions 
of  calcareous  matter.  He  has  also  seen  the  tympanum 
filled  with  a  thick,  yellow  lymph,  or  a  thin  fluid  en- 
closed in  membranous  cells.  In  the  dissection  of  the 
body  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  Rosenthal  noticed 
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among  other  remarkable  circumstances,  a  greater 
hardness  of  the  auditory  than  of  the  facial  nerve,  and 
preternatural  firmness  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  thick- 
ening of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum ;  the  bony 
roof  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  not  thicker  than 
paper;  and  just  over  the  junction  of  the  malleus  with 
the  incus  the  bony  substance  was  so  absorbed,  that  an 
appearance  like  that  of  membrane  alone  remained.  The 
.mastoid  cells,  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  Eusta- 
chian tubes,  contained  a  limpid  yellow  fluid.  In  the 
tympanum,  the  periosteum  was  thickened,  forming 
small  cells  around  the  ossicula,  which  were  of  their 
natural  structure.  Nothing  particular  was  remarket 
•  in  the  labyrinth.  '  ,    »  "• 

In  a  small  proportion  of  instances,  the  above  degree 
of  deafness  has  been  graced  to  anomaly  in  the  structure 
of  the  solid  parts.  Thus,  Mundini  found  the  cochlea 
composed  of  onlv  one  circle  and  a  hal£— (Opusc.  Acad. 
Bonon,  1791,  t.  7,  p.  422.)  Valsalva  found  the  stapes 
adherent  to  the  fenestra  ovalis  (De  Aure  Humana,  cap. 
11)  ;  and  Reimarus  relates  a  case  in  which  the  ossicula 
were  entirely  wanting—  (Kunstribe  der  Thiere,  p.  57.) 

In  the  first  degree  of  deafness  above  described, 
which,  when  congenital,  must  excite  suspicion  of  serious 
malformation  of  the  organ  and  abolition  of  the  nervous 
influence;  and  when  acquired,  indicates  a  complete 
injury  of  the  functions  of  the  nerve,  the  prognosis,  as 
Rosenthal  observes,  must  be  unfavourable.  Nor  can 
it  be  otherwise  in  the  second  congenital  degree  of  the 
disease,  though  only  a  partial  imperfection  of  the  organ 
and  nerve  can  here  be  supposed.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  latter  degree  is  acquired,  there  is  more  pros- 
pect of  relief,  because  merely  a  partial  alteration  in  the 
soft  parts  is  to  be  suspected. 

2.  Hardness  of  hearing.  Rosenthal  also  distin- 
guishes several  degrees  of  what  is  termed  hardness  of 
hearing.  In  the  first,  the  patient  cannot  hear  a  distant 
noise,  and  especially  high  tones;  but  he  can  perceive, 
though,  it  is  true,  not  in  a  very  distinct  manner,  articu- 
lated sounds,  when  the  voice  is  a  good  deal  raised.  In 
the  second  degree,  he  hears  and  distinguishes  both  high 
and  low  tones  very  well,  and  also  words,  but  only  when 
the  voice  is  somewhat  raised. 

These  two  cases  are  better  understood,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  infirmity  is  some  alteration  in  that  part  of  the 
organ  which  serves  as  a  conductor  for  the  vibrations 
of  sound,  or  else  an  increased  sensibility  of  the  nerve, 
all  the  internal  ear  being  in  other  respects  right. 

Among  alterations  of  the  conducting  parts  of  the 
organ,  Rosenthal  comprehends :  ■ 

1.  A  total  obliteration  of  the  meatus  auditorius  ex- 
ternus,  its  imperforation,  or  complete  absence.  These 
cases  mav  almost  always  be  detected  by  a  superficial 
examination,  the  patient  only  hearing  when  some  solid 
bodies  are  placed  between  his  teeth,  while  his  dull  per- 
ception of  sounds  does  not  appear  to  be  much  lessened 
when  the  ear  is  povered. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  as  inflam- 
mation of  its  membranous  lining,  caries  of  its  parietes, 
or  collections  of  blood,  pus,  or  other  fluid,  in  its  cavity. 
Rosenthal  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  in  the  tympanum  are  much  more 
frequent  than  is  generally  supposed ;  the  former,  affec- 
tion being  often  mistaken  for  a  slight  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism. In  dissecting  aged  subjects,  he  has  frequently- 
found  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  thickened  and 
opaque,  and  he  could  only  impute  this  appearance  to 
previous  inflammation. 

After  detailing  a  case  illu  trative  of  the  symptoms 
of  ipflammation  within  the  tympanum,  and  a  few 
observations  on  caries  and  collections  ol  fluid  in  that 
cavity,  Rosenthal  notices  the  hardness  of  hearing  con- 
nected with  nervous  irritability,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  case,  he  insists  upon  the  advantage  that  would 
result  from  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  species  of 
morbid  excitement  prevailing  in  the  patient.  But  as 
nothing  very  certain  can  be  made  out  on  this  point, 
•ind  only  conjectures  can  arise  from  dissections  of  bo- 
dies that  the  affection  consists  either  in  a  determina- 
tion' of  blood  to  the  part,  or  in  a  ■partial  paralysis  of 
the  auditory  nerve,,  the  exact  nature  and  form  ot  which 
are  quite  incomprehensible,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  attend  solely  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  nervous  affec- 
tion in  general.  This  diagnosis  will  be  facilitated,  1st, 
If  the  patient  has  been  previously  very  sensible  to  the 
impft^ion  of  certain  tones,  or  sound  in  general ;  2dlj», 


If  the  power  or  hearing  has  been  lost  all  on  a  sudden, 
without  any  mark  of  inflammation  ;  3dly,  If  the  affec- 
tion coincides  with  other  nervous  disorders. 

3.  Alteration  or  Diminution  of  Hearing.  Betweeu 
the  most  perfect  hearing,  congenital  or  acquired,  and 
this  point  of  diminution  of  the  faculty  of  hearing,  Ro- 
senthal observes  there  are  a  great  many  degrees,  the 
cause  of  which  is  the  more  difficult  to  comprehend,  as 
the  circumstances  of  structure,  which  enable  every 
part  to  perform  its  functions  with  freedom  and  perfec- 
tion, are  not  yet  made  out.  If,  says  he,  it  were  in  our 
power  to  determine  what  is  truly  the  regular  structure 
of  each  part,  we  should  then  be  furnished  with  a  means 
of  judging  correctly  of  the  anomalies  of  function,  the 
changes  in  which  would  be  indicated  quite  aS  clearly 
as  in  the  eye,  by  shades  of  organization,  absolutely  in 
the  same  way  as  we  judge  of  the  modifications  which 
the  image  of  objects  must  undergo  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocular  mirror, 'by  the. greater  or  less  convexity  of  the 
cornea  or  lens,  or  the  consistence  of  the  other  humours. 

In  the  present  state  of  physiological  and  patholo- 
gical knowledge  of  the  ear,  therefore,  Rosenthal  con- 
ceives that  little  can  be  attempted  with  respect  tp  a 
scientific  classification  of  these  cases  of  altered  or  dimi- 
nished hearing.  As  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  audits 
contents  are  the  parts  which  have  principal  influence  over 
the  intensity  ofsound,  and  a  great  share  in  the  propagation 
of  articulated  sounds,their  faulty  condition  must  here  be 
chiefly  the  subject  for  consideration.  And  among 
their  numerous  defects,  traced  by  dissection,  and  al- 
ready specified  in  the  foregoing  columns,  Rosenthal  par- 
ticularly calls  the  attention  of  the  reader, 

1.  To  alterations  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum, 
whether  proceeding  from  congenital  malformation  or 
situation,  or  from  thickening,  ossification,  perforation, 
or  laceration  of  the  same  part. 

2.  The  lodgement  of  some  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  more  frequently  produced  than  -is  com* 
monly  supposed  by  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 
In  most  new-born  infants,  Rosenthal  has  also  found  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  filled  with  a  thick,  almost  gela 
tinous  fluid,  which  for  some  days  is  not  absorbed,  and 
is  probably  the  cause  of  the  indifference  evinced  by 
new-born  children  to  sounds,  which  are  even  so  in 
tense  as  to  be  offensive  to  the  ears  of  an  adult. 

3.  Alterations  of  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ro- 
tunda, such  as  its  imperfect  formation,  or  erroneous  si- 
tuation, its  thickened  state,  &c. 

But  it  is  remarked  by  Rosenthal,  that  as  the  differ- 
ence in  the  intensity  of  sound  may  occasion  a  modifi- 
cation in  the  sensations  of  the  ear,  the  merely  eon 
ducting  parts  of  the  auditory  apparatus  must  not  be 
forgotten,  as  the  external  ear  and  the  meatus  audito- 
rius externus,  which  regulate  the  quantity  of  sonorous 
waves  striking  the  auditory  nerve.  However,  the  mal- 
formations of  the  meatus  and  the  state  of  the  cerumi- 
nous  secretion  within  it,  are  observed  by  Kritter  and 
Lentin  (Ueber  das  schwere  Gehoere,  I.  10,  Leipz.  1794) 
to  have  more  effect  on  the  hearing  than  defects  of  the 
auricle  itself,  the  whole  of  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
may  be  lost  without  any  material  deafness  being  pro- 
duced. Lastly,  Rosenthal  calls  our  attention  to  the 
nervous  action  or  influence,  which,  whether  too  much 
raised  or.  depressed,  may  equally  render  the  hearing 
dull ;  and  some  useful  information  may  for  the  most 
part  be  derived  from  attending  to  the  patient's  general 
sensibility.— (See  Journ.  Complim.  t.  6,  p.  21,<$-c.  Du-. 
verney,  de  VOrgandc  de  VOuie,  Yimo.  1683.'  P.  Ken- 
nedy, A  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  and  on  some  of  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Ear,  8vo.  Lond.  1713.  A.  D.  Dienert 
Quaestio,  tire,  an  absque  Membrane  Tympani  Aper- 
tura  topica  injici  in  Concham  possint,  Paris,  1748. 
Memoire  sur  la  Thior'ie  des  Maladies  de  VOreille,  et 
sur  les  Moyens  que  la  Chirurgie  pent  employer  pour 
leur  Curation,  in  Prix  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  9,  p.  Ill, 
<$-c.  id.  Vimo.  I.  D.  Arnemann;  Bemerkungen  ube* 
die  ffurchborung  des  Processus  Mastoideus  in  gewi- 
sen  Fallen  da  Taubheit,  8vo.  Gbtt.  1792.  G.  R.  Tram- 
pel  'von  den  Krankheiten  des  Ohres,  in  Arnemann's 
Magazin  fiir  die  Wundarznehinssenschaft,  I).  2,  p.  17,. 
&rc.  8vo.  Gbtt.  1798...  Richcrand,  Nosogr'  Chir.  t.1,V- 
135,  iS-c.  edit.  4.  Jl.  Cooper,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  .for 
1802.  Saunders  on  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  1806,  Desmonceaux,  Traiti  des  Maladies  de» 
Yeux  et  des  Oreilles,  2  torn.  8vo,  Paris,  1806.  Lassvs, 
Pathologic  Chirurgicale,  P.  1,  p.  84,  edit.  1809. 1  ,W 
Wright,  .In  Essay  on  the  Human  Ear,  its  anat'rmical 
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Structure,  and  incidental  Complaints,  8vo.  Lond. 
1817.  Diet,  den  Sciences  Med.  art.  Oreille,  t.  38,  8vo. 
Paris,  1819.  Rosenthal,  Essai  d'une  Patholugie  de 
COrgane  de  VOuie,  in.  Journ.  CompUmentaire  du  Diet, 
des  Sciences  Med.  t.  6,,p.  17,  8vo.  Paris,  1820.  /.  M. 
G.'Jtard,  Traiti  des  Maladies  de  V Oreille  et  de  V Audi- 
tion, 2  torn.  8vo.  Paris,  1821.  T.  Buchanan,  An  En- 
graved Representation  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Ear,  fol.  Hull,  1823.  Also,  Illustrations  of  Acoustic 
Surgery,  8vo.  1825.  And,  Manson's  Med.  Researches 
on  Iodine,  8vo.<  Lond.  1825.  For  an  account  of -mal- 
formations of  the  organ,  see  Meckel's  Handbuch  der 
Pathol.  Anat.  b.  1,  p.  400,  &c:8vo.  Leipz.  1812.)  [See 
also  An  Essay  on  Diseases  of  the  Internal  Ear,  by  J. 
R.  Saissy,  M.D.  Translated  by  Professor  Smith,  of 
Maryland,  with  Additions  on  the  External  Ear.] 

ECCHYMOSIS.   (From  f/c%»w,  to  pour  out.)  A 
superficial,  soft  swelling,  attended  with  a  livid  or  blue 
colour  of  the  skin,  produced  by  blood  extravasated  in 
.   the  cellular  substance. 

The  causes  of  ecchymosis  are  falls,  blows,  Sprains, 
&c,  which  occasion  a  rupture  of  the  small  vessels  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  a  consequent  effusion  of 
blood,  even  without  any  external  breach  of  continuity. 
Ecchymosis  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  contusion.— 
(See  Contusion.)  A  considerable  ecchymosis  may  ori- 
ginate from  a  very  slight  bruise,  when  the  ruptured 
vessels  are  capable  of  pouring  out  a  large  quantity  of 
blood,  and  particularly  when  the  parts  contain  an 
abundance  of  loose  cellular  substance.  In  general,' 
Ecchymosis  does  riot  make  its  appearance  immediately 
after  the  blow  or  sprain,  and  sometimes  not  till  several 
hours  after  the  application  of  the  violence ;  at  least,  it 
is  not  till  this  time  that  the  black,  blue,  and  livid  colour 
of  the  skin  is  most  conspicuous.  A*  black  eye,  which 
is-  only  an  ecchymosis,  is  always  most  disfigured  six 
or  eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  blow.  . 

In  the  article  Bleeding,  we  have  noticed  how  an  ec- 
chymosis may  arise  from  the  blood  getting  out.  of  the 
vein  into  the  adjacent  cellular  substance. 

Common  cases  of  ecchymosis  may  generally  be 
easily  cured,  by  applying  discutient  lotions,  and  ad- 
ministering one  or  two  doses  of  any  mild  purgative 
salt.  The  best  topical  applications  are  vinegar*  the 
lotio  muriatis  ammonias,  spirit,  vin.  camph.  and  the  I 
liquor  ammon.  acet. 

The  object  is  to  avert  inflammation,  and  fo  promote' 
the  absorption  of  the  extravasated  fluid. 

In  cases  of  ecchyihosis,  I  have  seen  such  success  ' 
attend  the  practice  of  dispersing  collections  of  extra- 
vasated blood,  by  means  of  absorption,  that  the  plan 
of  evacuating  it  by  an  incision  seems  to  me  to  be  sel- 
dom necessary.  When  an  opening  is  made  and  air  is 
admitted,  the  portion  of  blood  which  cannot  be  pressed 
out  soon  putrefies,  and  extensive  inflammation  and 
suppuration  aie  the  frequent  consequences. 

The  quick  and  powerful  action  of  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels in  removing  extravasations  of  blood  can  now  be 
ho  longer  called  in  question,  when  we  daily  see  it 
proved  in  modern  practice,  that  the  largest  aneurismal 
swellings  are  thus  speedily  diminished  and  removed 
alter  the  operation  of  tying  the  aiteries,  from  which 
such  tumours  arise.  -  V 

I  wish,  however,  the  preceding  observations  merely 
to  convey  a  general  condemnation  of  the  practice  of 
opening  swellings  containing  extravasated  blood  •  for 
no  surgeon  is  more  assured  than  I  am,  that  there  are 
particular  exceptions,  in  which  the  plan  is  hiahiy 
proper  and  necessary.  Thus,  whenever  a  case  of  ex- 
ensive  ecchymosm.of  a  large  tumour  of  extravasated 
blood  e.therexcues  suppuration  or  creates  excels  ve 
pam  from  distent.on,  it  is  better  to  practise  a  free  open! 
ing.  So  it  sometimes  happens  in  cases  of  anenXm 
.hat  the  skin  breaks  alter  the  arterV  has  been  ed  aTd 
some  of  the  blood  escapes;  but  th7remaS 
and  soon  becomes  blcnW  with  PuSTma  t?r  fnlhe 
sac  Here  the  making  of  a  free  incision  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  irritating  contents  of  the  swelling,  Wh 
due  attention  to  evefy  caution  delivered  in  the  artici* 

'4EC'rROPn;M0ft7Fromf0"^       by  ben^al \ffm  ' 
JiClKOllUM.   (Irom  fxrpfTO,  to  turn'}  A  furr- 
ing out  or  an  eversion  of  the  eyelids.'  " 

According  to  Scarpa  there  are  two  species  of  this 
disease ;  one  produced  by  an  unnatural  swelling  of 
(he  lining  of  the  eyelids;  which  not  only  pushes  thiir 
<  y.  r-  .  '  the  eyeball,  but  also  presses  them  so  fbr- 
.         13!     ;  be'eorae  everted ;  the  other,  arising  from 
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a  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelid,  or  its  vicinity 
by  which  me"ans  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  is  first  removed 
for  some  distance  from,  the  eye,  and  afterward  turned 
completely  out,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  affected 
eyelid. 

The  morbid  swelling  of  the  lining  of  the  eyelids, 
which  causes  the  first  species  of  ectropium  (putting 
out  of  present  consideration  a  similar  affection  inci- 
dental to  old  age),  arises  mostly  Irom  a  congenital 
laxity  of  this  membrane,  afterward  increased 'by  obsti- 
nate chronic  ophthalmies,  particularly  that  of  a  scro- 
fulous nature,  in  relaxed,  unhealthy  subjects  ;  or  else 
the  disease  originates  irom  the  small-pox  affecting  the 
eyes. 

While  the  disease  is,  confined  to  the  lower  eyelid,  as 
it  most  commonly  is,  the  lining  of  this  part  may  be 
observed  rising  in  the  form  of  a  semilunar  fold,  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  like  the  fungous  granulations  of 
wounds,  and  intervening  between  the  eye  and  eyelid, 
which  latter  it  in  some  measure  everts.  When  the 
swelling  is  occasioned  by  the  lining  of  both  the  eye- 
lids, the  disease  assumes  an  annular  shape,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  eyeball  seems  sunk,  while  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  ring  presses  and  everts  the  edges 
of  the  two  eyelids  so  as  to  cause  both  great  uneasiness 
and  deformity.  In  each  of  the  above  cases,  on  press- 
ing the  skin  of  the  eyelids  with  the  point  of  the  finger, 
it  becomes  manifest  that  they  are  very  capable  of  being 
elongated,  and  would  readily  yield,  so  as  entirely  to 
cover  the  eyeball,  were  they  not  prevented  by  the  inter- 
vening swelling  of  their  membranous  lining. 
•  Besides  the  very  considerable  deformity  which  the 
disease  produces,  it  occasions  a  continual  discharge  of 
tears  over  the  cheek,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  dry  ness  of 
the  eyeball,  frequent  exasperated  attacks  of  chronic 
ophthalmy,  incapacity  to  bear  the  light,  and,  lastly 
opacity  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 

The  second  species  of  ectropium,  or  that  arising 
from  a  contraction  of  the  integuments  of  the  eyelids 
or  neighbouring  parts,  is  not  unfrequently  a  conse- 
quence of  puckered  scars  produced  by  the  confluent 
small-pox ;  deep  burns ;  or  the  excision  of  cancerous 
i  °Tt  encysted  tumours,  without  saving  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  skin ;  or,  lastly,  the  disorder  is  the  effect  of  ma- 
hgnant  carbuncles,  or  any  kind  of  wound  attended 
I  wnh  much  loss  of  substance.   Each  of  these  causes 
is  quite  enough  to  bring  on  such  a  contraction  of  the 
skin  of  the  eyelids  as  to,  draw  these  parts  towards  the 
arches  of  the  orbits,  so  as  to  remove  them  from  he 
(e>eball  and  turn  their  edges  outwards.   No  sooner  has 
tins  circumstance  happened,  than  it  is  often  followed 
by  another  one  equally  unpleasant,  namely,  a  swelling 
of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  affected  eyelids,  which 
afterward  has  a  great  share  in  completing  the  ever- 
sion    The  lining  of  (he  eyelids,  though  trivially 
everted,  being  continually  exposed  to  the  air  and  irrita- 
tion of  extraneous  substances,  soon  swells,  and  rises 
up  like  a  fungus.   One.side  of  this  fungus-like  tumour 
covers  a  part  of  the  eyeball ;  the  other  lushes  the  ey" 
lid  so  considerably  outwards,  that  its  edge  is  not  un 
frequently  in  contact  with  the  margin  of  the  orbit 
The  complaints  induced  by  this  second  species  of  ec 
tropium  are  the  same  as  those  brought  on  by  the  first ' 
it  being  noticed,  however,  that  hi  both  cases  whenever 
the  disease  is  inveterate,  the  fungous  swelling  of  the 
inside  of  the  eyelids  becomes  hard,  coriaceous,  and,  as 
it  were,  callous. 

evdids^Lnpb,?!h,fpeCie?,0f  ectr°PillM  the  iiniiigof  the 

longs  For ?n?£C«  °f  lhe  l,W0  sPecies  tne  disease  be- 
longs.  *or  in  the  first  the  skin  of  the  eveliris  and  «<f 

ln<The  S  no\d/0rmed  ^rsTantby^prefs: 
Z  ™  H  roleyeM  Wlth  the  P°int  of  the  Anger,  the 
MSe  C0Ver  the  ^  were  il  not  for  the 
itfnf  l  ,  g  f™g(T  swelling.  But  in  the  second  spe- 
tfacrton c  ™PtIhUrn',besideg  theobvious  cicatrix  and  con- 
whPn^n  Skm,,0f  the  e>"?Ms  or  adjacent  parts, 

when  an  effort  is  made  to  cover  the  eye  with  the  everted 
eyelid,  by  pressing' upon  the  latter  part  with  the  point 
Of  tne  ringer,  it  does  not  give  way,  so  as  completely  to 
cover  the  globe,  or  only  yields,  as  it  ought  to  do,  for  a 
certain  extent ;  or  it  does  not  move  in  the  least  from  its 
unnatural  position,  by  means  of  the  integuments  of  the 
eyelids  having  been  so  extensively  destroyed  that  their 
margin  hasbecome'adherent  to  the  arch  of  the  orbit 

In  addition  to  the  forms  of  the  disease  mentioned 'bv 
Scarpa,  Mr.  Guthrie  enumerates  a  case  depending  on 
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chronic  inflammation,  accompanied  with  contraction  of.  appeared  to  me  the  most ^tioa^iC^ 
the  integuments  of  the  eyelid,  but  without  any  manifest  which  seems  at  the  be g.nmng ol  'ne  °P^atl0U  ™  "  " 
cicatrix.   It -is  described  by  him  as  Jually  taking  I  ««"M  be  comous.  stops  of  itself,  or 
place  after  a  long  continuance  of  lippitudo,  and  proceed- 
ing from  the  excoriation,  contraction,  and  hardening  of 
the  skin,  "  the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  vitiated  secre- 
tions over  it,  and  which,  by  dropping  on  it,  increase  the 
irritation."— (Oi  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p. 
50—55.)    This  form  of  the  disease,  according  to  Mr. 
Guthrie,  is  rarely  attended  with  such  a  thickening  of  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  eyelid,  as  to  require  removal 
with  the  knife  or  scissors  ;  for  it  subsides  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  complaint.— (P.  60.) 

According  to  Scarpa,  the  cure  of  ectropium  cannot  be 
accomplished  with  equal  perfection  in  both  its  forms, 
the  second  species,,  being,  in  some  cases,  absolutely  in- 
curable. For,  as  in  the  first  species  of  ectropium  the 
disease  only  depends  upon  a  morbid  thickening  of  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  treatment 
merely  consists  in  removing  the  redundant  portion,  art 
possesses  many  efficacious  means  of  accomplishing 
what  is  desired.  But  in  the  second  species  of  ectropium, 
the  chief  cause  of  which  arises  from  the  loss  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  or  adjacent  parts,  which 
loss  no  known  artifice  can  restore,  surgery  is  not  capa- 
ble of  effecting  a  perfect  cure  of  the  malady.  The 
treatment  is  confined  to  remedying,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, such  complaints  as  result  from  this  kind  of  ever- 
sion,  and  this  can  be  done  ill  a  more  or  less  satisfactory 
manner,  according  as  the  loss  of  skin  of  the  eyelid  is  lit- 
tle or  great.  Cases  in  which  so  much  skin  is  deficient, 
that  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  is  adherent  to  the  margin  of 
the  orbit,  Scarpa  abandons  as  incurable.  How  far  the 
case  can  be  rectified,  he  thinks,  may  always  be  estimated 
by  remarking  to  what  point  the  eyelid  admits  of  being 
replaced,  on  being  gently  pushed  with  the  end  of  the 
finger  towards  the  globe  of  the  eye,  both  before  and  af- 
ter the  employment  of  such  means  as -are  calculated  to 
effect  an  elongation  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelid  ;  for  it 
is  to  this  point,  and  no  farther,  that  art  can  reduce  the 
everted  part,  and  permanently  keep  it  so  replaced. 

When  the  first  species  of  ectropium  is  recent,  the 
fungous  swelling  of  the  lining  of  the  eyelid  not  consi- 
derable, and  consequently  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  not 
much  turned  out,  and  in  young  subjects  (for  in  old  ones 
the  eyelids  are. so  flaccid,  that  the  disease  is  irremedi- 
able), Scarpa  prefers  destroying  the  fungous  surface  of 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  eyelid  by  the  repeated 
application  of  the  argentum  nitratum.  Mr.  Guthrie 
touches  the  fungous  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  every 
four  days  with  a  probe  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
gently  applies  everj  day,  or  every  second  day,  the  sul- 
phate of  copper,  at  the  same  time  not  omitting  some 
minor  remedies,  which  he  also  employs  in  cases  pro- 
ceeding from  contraction  of  the  skin  independent  of  any 
cicatrix,  and  which  I  shall  presently  notice.— (On.  the 
Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  70.)  *  In  recent  cases, 
where  the  patient  is  weak  and  irritable  (or  a  child), 
Beer  commences  the  treatment  with  simply  applying 
every  day  the  tincture  of  opium,  which  after  a  time  is  to 
he  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  naphtha.  To  the  re- 
laxed conjunctiva  he  rfterward  applies  escharotic  eye- 
salves,  and  last  of  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  muriate 
of  antimony.  When  the  part  is  hard  and  callous,  the 
employment  of  caustic  is  preceded  by  scarifications.^ 
(Lehre,  Set.  b.  2,  p.  136.) 

For  remedying  the  considerable  and  inveterate  form 
of  the  first  species  of  the  disease,  Beer  and  Scarpa  are 
advocates  for  cutting  away  the  whole  of  the  fungous 
swelling  closely  from  the  muscular  substance,  on  the 
inside  of  the  eyelid.  The  following  is  Scarpa's  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation.  « 

The  patient  being  seated  with  his  head  a  little  inclined 
backwards,  the  surgeon,  with  the  index  and  middle  fin- 
ger of  "his  left  hand,  is  to  keep  the  eyelid  steadily 


tv'trie*  'and  holding  a  small  pair  of  curved  scissors  with 
rnnvVx'edees  lir  l«s  right,  he  incompletely  to  cut  dff  the 
T  it  rfmiositv  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  eyelid 
whole  fing°s^y  f  ™".  -  b        Xhe  same  0peration  is 

as  near  as  L^It™  ih,  other  evelid,  should  that  be 


would  be  copious,  stops  of  itself,  or  as  soon  as  the  eye 
is  bathed  wilh  cold  water.  The  surgeon  is  then  to  ap- 
ply the  dressings,  which  are  to  consist  of  two  small 
compresses,  one  put  on  the  upper,  the  other  on  the 
lower  arch  of  the  orbit,  and  over  these  the  uniting  band- 
age in  the  form  of  the  monoculus,  or  so  applied  as  to 
compress  and  replace  the  edges  of  the  everted  eyelid*, 
in  order  to  make  them  cover  the  eye.  On  the  first  re- 
moval of  the  dressings,  which  should  take  place  about 
twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  after  the  operation,  the  sur- 
geon will  find  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  of  the 
eyelid  in  its  natural  position.  The  treatment  should 
afterward  consist  in  washing  the.  ulcer  on  the  inside  of 
the  eyelid  twice  a  day  with  simple  water,  or  barley 
water,  and  confect.  rosa?,  until  it  is  completely  well. 
If  towards  the  end  of  the  cure  the  wound  should  assume 
a  fungous  appearance,  or  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  seem  to 
be  too  distant  from  the  eyeball,  the  wound  on  the  inside 
of  the  eyelid  must  be  rubbed  several  times  with  the  ar- 
gentum nitratum,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  little 
more  ofthe  membranous  lining,  so  that  when  the  cica- 
trization follows,  a  greater  contraction  of  it  may  take 
place,  and  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  be  drawn  still  nearer 
the  eye.  Proper  steps  must  bo  taken,  however,  for  re- 
sisting the  principal  cause  on  which  the  ectropium  de- 
pends, particularly  chronic  ophthalmy,  a  relaxed  and 
varicose  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  &c— (See  Oph- 
thalmy.) „  •   .  , 

In  England  the  excision  of  the  fungous  thickened 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  cases  of  ectropium,  lias 
been  very  much  relinquished  for  the  employment  of 
caustic.  The  difficulty  and  almost  total  impossibility  of 
dissecting  off  every  particle  of  the  fungus  render  the 
practice  of  excision  much  less  certain  than  the  treat- 
ment with  caustic.  Thus  we  see  that  Scarpa  con- 
fesses its  occasional  failure,  and  the  necessity  of  then 
having  recourse  to  the  latter  plan.  Demours  also  lets  the 
employment  of  caustic  follow  the  use  of  the  knife.— 
(Mai.  des  Yeux,  p.  98.)  In  the  ectropium  from  a  re- 
laxed fungous  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  consequence 
of  purulent  ophthalmia,  Dr.  Vetch  begins  with  a  light, 
careful  application  of  the  argentum  nitratum  to  the 
whole  granulated  villous  surface.  The  everted  part  is 
then  to  be  returned,  and  secured  in  its  place  with  a 
compress,  and  straps  of  plaster  and  a  bandage.  Every 
time  the  eye  is  cleaned,  the  same  things  are  to  be  re- 
peated, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  tendency  to 
protrude  will  disappear.— (On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p. 

228-)  ,j 
In  the  second  species  of  ectropium,  or  that  produced 
by  an  accidental  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids, 
or  neighbouring  parts,  Scarpa  observes,  that  if  a  con- 
traction ofthe  integuments  has  proved  capable  of  evert- 
ing the  eyelid,  the  excision  of  a  piece  of  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  part,  and  the  cicatrix  which  will  fol- 
low must  also  be  capable,  for  the  same  reason,  of  bring- 
ing back  the  eyelid  into  its  natural  position.  But  since 
nothing  can  restore  the  lost  skin,  the  shortened  state  of 
the  whole  eyelid,  in  whatever  degree  it  exists,  mustw- 
ways  continue,  even  after  any  operation  the  most  skil- 
fully executed.  Hence  the  treatment  of  the  second  spe- 
cies of  ectropium,  he  says,  will  never  succeed  so  per- 
fectly as  that  of  the  first,  and  the  replaced  eyelid  wilt 
always  remain  shorter  than  natural,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantify  of  integuments  lost.  It  is  true  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  eversion  seems  greater  than  it  actually 
is,  in  regard  to  the  small,  quantity  of  skin  lost  or  de- 
stroyed ;  for  when  the  disease  has,  once  begun,  though 
the  contraction  ofthe  skin  may  be  trivial  in  consequence 
ofthe  little  quantity  of  it  deficient,  still  the  swelling  ol 
the  lining  of  the  eyelid,  which  never  fails  to  increase, 
at  last  brings  on  a  complete  eversion.  of  the  part.  In 
these  cases  the  cure  may  be  accomplished  with  such 
success  as  is  surprising  to  the  inexperienced ;  for  alter 
the  fungous  swelling  of  the  internal  membrane  of  BW 
eyelid  has  been  cut  dff,  and  the  edge  of  the  part  approxi- 
mated to  the  eyeball,  the  shortening  of  the  eyelid  re- 


as  near  as  possible  to  itt  base.  ^^uTd  ttet  b^"  ma  nmg  after  the  operation  is  so  trivial,  that  it  may  bo 
then  to  be  repeated  ™**"teteyeua,^mxm    v  as  nQ    '       comparisori  with  tne  deformity 


If  the  excW,  ice 
?  i a  hl  nf  siii-h  a  shape  that  it  cannot  be  exactly  m- 
*M  Whm  the  scissors,  it  must  be  raised  as  much  as 
°  U  ^?otcws  or  a  double-pointed  hook,  anddis- 

P°SrS1H  J it« "base by  means  of  a  small  bistoury  with 
rconvex  eige  This  la^  mode  is  preferred  by  peer 
fo  the  use  of'scissors,  and  I  confess  that  it  has  always 


1 1 1 . 1  j  i  lit  ii'    .lit'  i    iiiu  upciauvii  xa  raw  vw"«n  — 4 

considered  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  deformity 
and  inconvenience  occasioned  bythc  ectropium.  When- 
ever, therefore,  the  retraction  of  the  skin  ofithe  everted 
eyelid,  and  the  consequent  shortness  of  it,  are  such  as  not 
to  prevent  its  rising  again  and  covering  the  eye,  if  not 
entirely,  at  least  moderately,  Scarpa  directs  the  surgeon 
to  cut  away  the  internal  membrane  of  the  everted  ey* 
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lid,  as  already  explained,  so  as  to  produce  a  loss  of  sub- 
stance on  the  inside  of  the  everted  eyelid.  In  invete- 
rate cases  of  ectropium,  in  which  the  lining  of  the 
eyelids  has  become  hard  and  callous,  Scarpa  applies  to 
the  everted  eyelid,  for  a  few  days  before  the  operation, 
a  soft  bread-and-milk  poultice,  in  order  to  render  the 
part  flexible,  and  more  easily  separated  than  it  could  be 
in  its  former  rigid  state. 
The  division  of  the  cicatrices  which  haxe  given  rise 
x  to  the  shortening  and  eversion  of  the  eyelid,  as  Scarpa 
observes,  does  not  procure  any  permanent  elongation 
of.  this  part,  and  consequently  it  is  of  no  avail  hi  the 
cure  of  the  present  disease.  We  see  the  same  circum- 
stance occur  after  deep  and  extejnsive  burns  of  the  skin 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  Angers :  whatever  pains 
may  have  been  taken,  during  the  treatment,  to  keep  the 
hand  and  fingers  extended,  no  sooner  is  the  cicatriza- 
tion tlrus  completed,  than  the  fingers  become  irremedi- 
ably bent.   The  same  thing  happens  after  extensive 
burns  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and-  neck.    Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente,  who  well  knew  the  inutility  of  making  a 
semilunar  cut  in  the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  for  the  purpose 
of  remedying  their  shortness  aftd  eversion,  proposes  as 
the  best  expedient,  to  stretch  them  with  adhesive  plas- 
ters, applied  to  them  and  the  eyebrow,  and  tied  closely 
together.    Whatever  advantage  may  result  from  this 
practice,  the  same  degree  of  benefit  may  be  derived  from 
using,  for  a  few  days,  a  bread-and-milk  poultice,  after- 
ward oily  embrocations,  and  lastly,  the  uniting  band- 
age, so  put  on  as  to  stretch  the  shortened  eyelid  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  produced  by  the  cicatrix  ■  a 
practice  which  Scarpa  thinks  should  always  be  ca're- 
lully  tried  before  the  operation  is  determined  upon 

The  surgeon,  with  a  small  convex-edged  bistoury  is 
to  make  an  incision  of  sufficient  depth  into  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  eyelid,  along  the  tarsus,  carefully 
avoiding  the  situation  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia  Then 
■with  a  pair  of  forceps  he  should  raise  the  flap  of  the  di- 
vided fungous  membrane,  and  continue  to  detach  it 
with  the  bistoury  from  the  subjacent  parts  all  over  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eyelid,  as  far  as  where  the  membrane 
quits  this  part,  to  be  reflected  over  the  front  of  the  eye 
uJ1ier,tne  name  of  conjunctiva.    The  separation  bein* 
thiffi  far  accomplished,  the  membrane  is  to  be  raised 
still  more  with  the  forceps,  and  cut  off  with  one  or  two 
strokes  of  the  scissors,  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  eyelid 
The  compresses  and  bandage,  to  keep  the  eyelid  replaced' 
are  to  be  applied  as  above  directed.   On  changing  the 
dressings,  a  day  or  two  after  the  operation,  the  eyelid 
will  be  found,  in  a  great  measure,  replaced,  and  the  dis- 
figurement which  the  disease  caused  greatly  amended 
The  operation  is  rarely  followed  by  bad  symptoms' 
such  as  vomiting,  violent  pain,  and  inflammation! 
however,  should  they  occur,  the  vomiting  may  be  re- 
lieved by  means  of  an  opiate  clyster;  and  as  for  the 
pain  and  inflammation,  attended  with  a  great  tumefac- 
tion, of  the  eyelid  operated  upon,  these  complaints  mav 
be  cured  by  applying  a  poultice,  or  bags  filled  with 
emollient  herbs,  at  the  same  tune  applying  internal  an- 
tiphlogistics,  until  the  inflammation  and  swelling  have 
subsided,  and  suppuration  has  commenced  on  the  in- 
side of  the  eyelid  on  which  the  operation  has  been  done 
Alter  this  the  treatment  is  to  consist  in  washing  the 
part  twice  a  day  with  barley-water  and  confect.  ros® 
ana  lastly,  in  touclung  the  wound  a  few  times  with  the 
argentum  nitratum,  m  order  to  keep  the  granulations 
within  certain  limits,  and  to  form  a  permanent  cicatrix 
fulV^^l^)  eyeUd  "^-Vrra 

w^f™  |nwnich  tQe  eversion.  is- considerable^  Sir 
W.  Adams  has  never  found  the  simple  incision  of  the 
fungus,  as  practised  by  Scarpa,  sufficient  to  effect  a  ra- 
?,™  hethcref™  tried  a  new  mode  of oPe  ra- 

ting,   in  his  first  attempts,  he  employed  a  very  small 

CnZfnrTlry'  SP  P°int  °f  which  he  carried  atonTSe 
inside  of  the  eyelid,  at  its  outer  angle,  downwards  and 
outwards,  as  far  as  the  poinfof  reflection  of  rte  con- 
junctiva would  admit  He  then  pushed  it  through  the 
who  e  substance  or  the  everted  eyelid  and  its  inWa- 
ments,  and  cut  upwards  through  the  tarsus  making  » ,n 
incision  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length  wUh  a  curved 
pair  of  scissors  he  next  snipped  off  apieceof  theedge 
of  the  tarsus,  about  one-ttnrd  of  an  inch  in  widlh,  and 
he  afterward  removed  with  the  same  instrument  ttw 
whole  of  the  diseased  conjunctiva.'  When  the  bleeding 
>ad  ceased,  fcir  W.  Adams  paased-a  needle  and  ligature 
through  the  whole  substance  of  the  two  divided  Dor- 


tions,  and  brought  them  as  accurately  into  contact  as 
possible.  Finding,  however,  that  too  much  integument 
had  been  left  at  the  lower  part  of- the  incision,  he  em- 
ployed in  future  operations,  instead  of  the  scalpel,  a 
pair  of  straight  scissors,  with  which  he  im  out  an  an- 
gular piece  of  the  lid,  resembling  the  letter  V.  Latterly 
Sir  W.  Adams  has  found  it  advantageous  to  leave  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  lid  adjoining  its  external 
angle,  and  after  shortening  the  part  as  much  as  neces- 
sary he  brings  the  edges  of  the  incision  together  with  a 
suture.— (See  Practical  Observations  on  the  Ectropium, 
<S-c.  p.  4  and  5,  Lorid.  1812.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  proposal,  M.  Roux 
observes,  "  What  Sir  W.  Adams  says,  with  a  view  of 
enhancing  the  value  qf  his  own  method,  about  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  ectropium,  when  the  conjunctiva 
is  simply  cut  out,  is  a  gratuitous  assertion,  contradicted 
by  experience.  I  have  already  in  a  very  great  number 
of  cases  undertaken  the  cure  of  ectropium  in  the  com- 
mon way :  the  operation  always  succeeded  as  much  as 
the  degree  or  other  circumstances  of  the  disease 
allowed  ;  and  I  have  not  yet  observed  aft  instance  of  a 
relapse."— ( Voyage/ait  a  Londres  en  1814,  ou  ParalUle 
de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise, 
p.-  291.)  If  this  new  operation,  however,  will  cure  the 
ectropium,  caused  by  the  tontraction  of  cicatrices,  as 
its  inventor  describes,  or  produce  great  improvement,  as 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Travers  confirms  (Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  235),  it  is  clear  that  though 
it  may  not  be  necessary  in  ordinary  cases,  its  usefulness 
will  not  be  entirely  lost.  Mr.  Guthrie  acknowledges 
that  it  may  be  highly  useful  in  the  ectropium  from  the 
contraction  of  a  cicatrix"  —(On  the  Operative  Surgery 
of  the  Eye,p.  71.)  The  contracted  scar  must  of  course 
be  divided,  in  addition  to  the  other  proceedings. 

In  the  form  of  ectropium  described  by  Mr.  Guthrie 
as  arising  from  a  hardened  and  contracted  state  of  the 
integuments  of  the  eye,  but  without  any  cicatrix,  he 
observes  that  the  indications  are,  1st,  to  relieve  the 
contraction  of  the  skin  externally ;  2dly,  to  restore  and 
retain  the  eyelid  in  its  proper  situation,  until  the  unna- 
tural curvature  of  the  cartilage  has  been  overcome,  and 
the  chronic  inflammation  removed.    For  fulfilling  the 
first  indication  he  recommends  washing  the  external 
parts  with  warm  water,  so  as  to  leave  the  skin  as  clean 
as  possible.   It  is  then  to  be  carefully  dried,  and  re- 
peatedly anointed  with  the  ung.  zinci,  for  three  or  four 
days.   Being  thus  protected  from  the  irritation,  it  be- 
comes softer,  and  in  a  favourable  state  to  yield  to  mild 
extension.   For  accomplishing  the,  second  indication, 
Mr.  Guthrie  applies  the  sulphuric  acid  :  the  eyelid 
having  been  cleansed  so  as  to  prevent  its  slipping  the 
conjunctiva  fs  to  be  gently  wiped  dry  and  everted  as 
much  as  possible,  so  that  the  part  where  it  begins  to  be 
reflected  over  the  eyeball  mav  be  seen.   An  assistant  is 
to  raise  the  upper  eyelid  a  little,  and  the  patient  to  look 
upwards.  The  blunt  end  of  a  common  silver  probe  is 
then  to  be  dipped  in  the  sulphuric  acid  and  rubbed  over 
the  conjunctiva,  so  that  every  part  of  it  may  be  touched 
with  the  acid.   The  round  point  of  the  probe  is  to  be 
carried  as  far  as  where  the  membrane  begins  to  be  re- 
flected over  the  eyeball,  but  no  farther.   The  punctum 
lachrymale,  caruncle,  and  semilunar  fold  are  to  be 
avoided  ;  but  the  external  angle,  as  well  as  every  other 
part,  except  what  is  reflected  over  the  eye,  is  to  be  care- 
fully rubbed.  The  acid  will  turn  the  touched  portion 
of  the  conjunctiva  white;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
acid  from  affecting  the  eyeball,  a  -stream  of  water  is 
now  to  be  directed  oveV  the  eyelid  with  an  elastic  gum 
syringe.   If  the  conjunctiva  should  not  be  turned  suffi- 
ciently white,  its  application  may  be  repeated.   The  use 
of  the  acid  is  to  be  repeated  every  fourth  day ;"  and  when 
applied  in  the  manner  directed  it  does  not  cause  a  slough, 
i  but  a  general  contraction  of  the  part,  which  is,  however, 
only  perceptible  after  two  or  three  applications,  by  its  ef- 
fect in  inverting  the  lid,  which  gradually  begins  to  take 
place.  After  six  or  eight  applications,  the  cure  will 
be  more  than  half  accomplished,  and  in  most  cases  of 
this  species  of  eversion,  the  thickening  of  the  con- 
junctiva will  have  subsided."   The  ung.  zinci  is  to 
be  constantly  applied  to  the  skin,  and  the  ung.  hydrarg. 
mtr.  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  four  or  six  of  the 
ung.  cetacei,  to  the  edge  of  the  eyelid.   After  the  eye- 
lid has  returned  two-thirds  of  the  way  towards  its  na- 
tural position,  the  intervals  between  the  applications 
of  the  acid  must  be  longer,  lest  *at  ^ntractico  within 
the  eyelid  be  carried  tod  far  anc"  «t  iTenjan  «* 
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duced  After  the  eversinn  is  cured,  the  lippitudo  may 
yet  partly  remain,  and  demand  the  use  of  the  ung.  hy- 
drarg.  nitr.  or  other  gentle  stimulants. — (See  Scarpa's 
Osservazioni  sulle  Malattie  degh  Occhi ;  ed.  5,  cap.  6. 
Richter's  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzneykunst,  b.  2,  p. 
473,  ire.  Wehzel's  Manuel  de  VOculiste.  Pellier,  Re- 
cueil  d'Obs.  sur  les  Maladies  des  Yeux.  Sir  W.  Adams, 
Pract.  Observ.  on  Ectropium,  or  Eversion  of  the  Eye- 
lids, With  a  Description  of  a  new  Operation  for  the 
Cure  of  that  Disease ;  on  the  modes  of  forming  an 
artificial  Pupil;  and  on  Cataract,  8vo.  Lond.  1812. 
M.  Bordenave,  Mimoire  dans  lequel  on  propose  un 
nouveau  Proem  pour  traiter  le  Renversement  des 
PaupHres,  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  Roy  ale  de  Chirurgie,  t. 
13,  p.  156,  el  sea.  edit.  Vimo.  It  was  in  this  memoir, 
that  the  proposal  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  inside 
of  the  eyelid  for  the  cure  of -ectropium  was  first  made 
Here  may  also  be  found  the  best  historical  account  of 
the  different  methods  of  treatment,  which  have  prevailed 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  surgery.  Consult  also 
ParalUle  de  la  Chirurgie  AngVoise  avec  la  Chirurgie 
Francoise,  par  P.  J.  Roux,  p.  289-292,  Pans,  1815. 
G  J  Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenlcrankheitm,  b.  2,  p. 
133,  Src.  8vo.  Wien,  1817.  Benj.  Travers,  Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  234.  356,  <S-c.  Svo.  Lond.  1820. 
Demours,  Traiti  des  Mai.  des  Yeux,  p.  98.  G.  J. 
Guthrie,  Lectures  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye, 
8vo.  Lond.mZ.)  *'  •  , 

ECZEMA,  or  Ecze'sma  (from  tK^eo),  to  boil  cut),  is 
characterized  by  an  eruption  of  small  vesicles  on  va- 
rious parts  of  the  skin,  usually  close  or  crowded 
together  with  little  or  no  inflammation  round  their 
bases,  and  unattended  by  fever.  It  is  not  contagious. 
^-(Bateman's  Synopsis,  p.  250,  ed.  3.)  There  are  se- 
veral varieties  of  this  disease,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  eczema  rubrum  from  the  irritation  of  mer-. 
cury. '  This  form  is,  attended  with  quickened  pulse  and 
a  -white  tongue  ;  but  the  stomach  and  sensorium  are 
not  materially  disturbed—  (See Mercury.)  ■ 

EFFUSION,  in  surgery,  means  the  escape  of  any 
fluid  out  of  the  vessel  or  viscus  naturally  containing 
it,  and  its  lodgement  in  ^another  cavity  in  the  cellular 
substance,  or  in  the  substance  Qf  parts.  Thus,  when 
the  chest  is  wounded,  blood  is  sometimes  effused  from 
the  vessels  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  ;  in  cases  of 
false  aneurisms,  the  blood  passes  out  of  the  artery  into 
the  interstices  of  the  cellular  substance  ;  in  cases  of 
fistulas  in  perinaeo,  the  urine  flows  from  the  bladder  and 
urethra  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  perinaeum 
and  scrotum ;  and  when  great  violence  is  applied  to  the 
skull,  blood  is  often  effused  even  in  the  very  substance 
of  the  brain. 

Effusion  also  sometimes  signifies  the  natural  secre- 
tion of  fluids  from  the  vessels ;  thus  surgeons  fre- 
quently speak  of  the  coagulablc  lymph  being  effused  on 
different  surfaces.— (See  Extravasation.) 

ELECTRICITY.  Among  the  aids  of  surgery,  elec- 
tricity once  held  a  conspicuous  and  important  situation. 
It  has,  however,  met  with  a  fate  not  unusual  with  reme- 
dies too  much  cried  up  and  too  indiscriminately  em- 
ployed ;  that  of  having  fallen  into  an  undeserved  degree 
of  neglect. 

Whatever  its  effects  may  be  on  the  system,  it  cer- 
tainly possesses  this  advantage  over  other  topical  reme- 
dies, that  it  may  be  made  to  act  on  parts  very  remote 
from  the  surface. 

Electricity,  as  a  topical  remedy  for  surgical  diseases, 
is  chiefly  used  in  amaurosis,  deafness,  some  chronic 
tumours  and  abscesses,  weakness  from  sprains,  or  con- 
tusions, paralysis,  &c. 

In  cases  of  suspended  animation^  electricity  is  some- 
times an  important  auxiliary  for  the  restoration  of  the 
vital  functions.— (See  /.  Curry's-  Obs.  on  Apparent 
Death,  cS-c.  ed.  2..1815.)  «.....„ 

ELEVATOR.  An  instrument  for  raising  depressed 
•portions  of  the  skull.  • 

Besides  the  common  elevator,  now  generally  pre- 
ferred by  all  the  best  operators,  several  others  have 
been  invented ;  as,  for  instance,  the  tripod  elevator,  and 
another  which  was  first  devised  by  M.  J.  L.  Petit,  and 
afterward  improved  by  M.  Louis. 

EMBROCATIO  ALUMINIS.  R.  Alumims  |ij. 
Aeeti,  spiritus  vinosi  tenuioris,  sing.  Ibss.  For  chil- 
blains and  diseased  joints.  . 

EMBROCATIO  AMMONIA.  R.  Liq.  ammon.  |i. 
Athens  sulphurici  \  ss.  Spir.  lavandulas  3ij.  M. 
For  sprains  and  bruises 
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EMBROCATIO  AMMONIiE  ACETATE  CAM- 
VHOHATA  R.  Linim.  camph,  liq.  ammon.  acet 
sin"  3  vj.  Liq.  ammon.  3  ss.  M.  For  sprains,  bruises 
andHchilblains,  not  in  a  state  of  suPP"rat,on 

EMBROCATIO  AMMONIJE  ACETATjE.  R.  Liq 
ammon.  acet.,  lim  sapon.  sing.  3  J-  M.   For  bruise* 

WiEMBRO^TIO  CANTHARIDIS  CUM  CAM- 
PHORA  R.  Tinct.  canth.,  spirit,  camph.  sing.  Z) 
M  This  may  be  used  in  any  case  in  which  the  object 
is  to  stimulate  the  skin.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  absorption  of  canthandes  will  some- 
limes  bring  on  strangury. 

EMBRYOTOMIA.  (From  euBcvov,  a  foetus,  and 
T£uva),to  cut.)  The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  wonilj, 
in  order  to  extract  the  fcetus.— (See  Cesarean  Opera 
Yitm.)  ,  , 

EMPHYSEMA.  ('Ejw0«<rwa,  fromc^uadu,  to  inflate.) 
A  swelling  produced  by  air  in  the  cellular  substance. 
The  common  cause  is  a  fractured  rib,  by  which  the 
vesicles  of  the  lungs  are  wounded,  so  that  the  air  es- 
capes from  them  intb  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  But  as 
the  rib  at  the  moment  of  its  being  fractured  is  pushed 
inwards  and  wounds  the  pleura,  which  lines  the  ribs 
and  intercostal  muscles,  part  of  the  air  most  commonly 
passes  through  the  pleura  and  the  lacerated  muscles 
into  the  cellular  membrane  on  the  outside  of  the  chest, 
and  thence  is  diffused  through  the  same  membrane 
over  the  whole  body,  so  as  to  inflate  it  sometimes  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  This  inflation  of  the  cellular 
membrane  has  been  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  disease ;  but  very  erroneously,  as 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. — (Hcwson,Mcd.  Obs.and  In- 
quiries,vol.  3.)  .  . 

Emphysema  is  most  frequent  after  a  fractured  rib, 
because  there  is  a  wide  laceration  of  the  lungs,  and  110 
exit  for  the  air;  it  is  less  frequent  in  large  wounds 
with  a  knife  or  broadsword,  beeau.se  the  air  has  an 
open  and  unimpeded  issue;  it  is  again  more  frequent  in 
deep  stabs  with  bayonets  or  small  swords ;  but  it  is  not 
so  peculiarly  frequent  in  gun-shot  wounds  as  the  late 
Mr.  John  Bell  supposed  (On  Wounds  of  the  Breast, 
p.  265,  ed,  3),  and,  in  fact,  is  not  nearly  so  common  in 
them  as  in  cases  of  stabs,  particularly  where  the  Tibs 
are  not  splintered. 

Emphysema  has  also  been  known  to  arise  from  a 
rupture  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  produced  by  a  blow 
or  kick,  as  we  find  exemplified  in  the  case  reported  by 
Dr.  L.  O'Brien.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
No.  72.) 

The  symptoms  attending  emphysema  are  generally 
of  the  following  kind.  The  patient  at  first  complains 
of  a  considerable  tightness  of  the  chest,  with  pain, 
chiefly  in  the  situation  of  the  injury,  and  great  difficulty 
of  breathing.  This  obstruction  of  respiration  gradually 
increases,  and  becomes  more  and  more  insupportable. 
The  patient  soon  finds  himself  unable  to.lie  down  in 
bed,  and  cannot  breathe,  unless  when  his  body  is  ih  an 
upright  posture,  or  he  is  sitting  a  little  inclined  for- 
wards. The  countenance  becomes  red  and  swollen. 
The  pulse,,  at  first  weak  and  contracted,  becomes  after- 
ward irregular.  The  extremities  grow  cold,  and,  if  the 
patient  continue  unrelieved,  he  soon  dies,  to  every  ap- 
pearance suffocated. 

The  emphysematous  swelling,  wheresoever  situated, 
is  easily  distinguished  from  oedema  or  anasarca,  by  the  ■ 
crepitation  which  occurs  on  handling  it,  or  a  noise  like 
that  which  takes  place  on  compressing  a  dry  bladder 
half  filled  with- air. 

The  tumour  is  colourless  and  free  from  pain.  If  does 
not  of  itself  descend  into  depending  parts,  though  by 
pressure  it  may  be  made  to  change  its  situation.  His 
elastic,  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  pressed  down,  but  it 
rises  up  again  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  discontinued 
The  swelling  never  retains  the  impression  of  the  end 
of  the  finger,  or,  in  the  language  of  surgery,  never  pits. 
The  part  affected  is  not  heavy.  The  tumour  fiM 
makes  its  appearance  in  one  particular  place;  but  it 
soon  extends  over  the  whole  body,  and  causes  an  ex- 
traordinary distention  of  the  skin.— (Richflr's  Art 
fangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  1,  p.  451.) 

The  wound  of  the  pleura  and  intercostals  may  some 
times  be  too  small  to  suffer  the  air  to  get  readily  into  the 
cellular  membrane,  and  inflate  it,  but  may  confine  a  part 
of  it  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  so  as  to  compress  the 
lungs,  prevent  their,  expansion,  and  cause  the  samo 
symptoms  of  tightness  of  the  chest,  quick  breathing, 
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and  sense  of  suffocation,  which  water  does  in  Ihe  hy- 
drops pectoris,  or  matter  in  empyema.— (Heivson.') 

To  understand  why  the  air  passes  at  all  out  of  the 
wound  of  the  lungs,  we  must  advert  to  the  manner  in 
which  inspiration  and  expiration  are  naturally  carried  on. 
It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  perfect  state,  the  surface  of 
the  lungs  always  lies  in  close  contact  with  the  membrane 
lining  the  chest,  both  in  inspiration  and  expiration.  The 
lungs  themselves  are  only  passive  organs,  and  are 
quite  incapable  by  any  action  of  their  own  of  expand- 
ing and  contracting,  so  as  to  maintain  their  external 
surface  always  in  Contact  with  the  inside  of  the  thorax, 
which  is  continually  undergoing  an  alternate  change 
of  dimensions.  Every  muscle  that  has  any  share  in 
enlarging  and  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  chest, 
must  contribute  to  the  effect  of  adapting  the  volume  of 
the  lungs  to -the  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained, 
as  long  as  there  is  no  communication  between  tile  ca- 
vity of  the  pleura  and  the  external  air.  In  inspiration 
the  thorax  is  enlarged'in  every  direction,  the  lungs  are 
expanded  in  the  same  way,  and  the  air,  entering  through 
the  windpipe  into  the  air-cells  of  these  organs,  prevents 
the  occurrence  of  a  vacuum. 

.  But  in  cases  of  wounds,  when  there  is  a  free  com- 
munication between  the  atmosphere  and  inside  of  the 
chest,  no  sooner  is  this  cavity  expanded,  than  the  air 
naturally  enters  it  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  that  the  air-  enters  the  lungs  ihrough  the  tra- 
chea, and  the  lung  itself  remains  proportionally  col- 
lapsed. When  the  thorax  is  next  contracted  in  expira- 
tion the  air  is  compressed  out  of  the  lung,  and  also  out 
of  the  bag  of  the  pleura  through  the  external  wound,  if 
there  be  a  direct  one ;  in  which  circumstance  the  em- 
physematous'swelling  is  never  extensive. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  fractured  rib,  attended  with  a 
breach  in  the.  pleura  cosvalis,  pleura  pulmonalis,  and 
air-cells  of  the  lungs,  there  is  no  direct  communication 
between  the  cavity  of  the  chest  and  the  external  air ;  in 
other  words,  there  is  no  outward  wound  in  the  parietes 
of  the  thorax.  There  is,  however,  a  preternatural 
opening  formed  between  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  and 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  also  another  one  between  the 
latter  space  and  the  general  cellular  substance  of  the 
body,  through  the  breach  in  the  pleura  costalis.  The 
consequence  is,  that  wheni  the  chest  is  expanded  in  in- 
spiration, air  rushes  from  the  wound  in  the  surface  of 
the  lungs,  and  insinuates  itself  between  them  and  the 
pleura  costalis.  The  lurigs  collapse  in  proportion,  and 
the  place  which  they  naturally  occupied  when  dis- 
tended, is  now  occupied  by  the  air.  When  in  expira- 
tion the  dimensions  of  the  chest  are  every  where  di- 
minished, the  air  now  lodged  in  the  bag  of  the  pleura 
cannot  get  back  into  the  aperture  in  the  collapsed  lung, 
because  this  is  already  full  of  air,  and  is  equally  com- 
pressed'on  every  side,  by  that  which  is  .confined  in  the 
thorax.  Were  there  no  breach  in  the  pleura  costalis, 
this  air  could  not  now  become  diffused ;  the  muscles  of 
inspiration  would  next  enlarge  the  chest,  remove  the 
pressure  from  the  surface  of  the  wounded  lung,  more 
air  would  be  sucked  out  of  it,  as  it  were,  into  the  space 
between  the  pleura  costalis  and  pleura  pulmonalis,  and 
this  process  would  go  on  till  the  lungs  of  the  wounded 
side  were  completely  collapsed.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
fractured  rib  or  narrow  stab,  in  which  there  is  also  a 
breach' in  the  pleura  costalis,  without  any  free  vent  out- 
wards for  the  air  which  gets  out  of  the  lung  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura,  as  soon  as  the  expiratory  powers 
lessen  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  this  air,  not  being 
able  to  pass  back  through  the  breach  in  the  collapsed 
lung,  is  forced  through  the  laceration  or  wound  in  the 
pleura  costalis  into  the  common  cellular  substance. 

It  is  through. the  communicating  cells  of  this  struc- 
ture" that  the  air  becomes  most  extensively  diffused 
over  the  whole  body,  in  proportion  as  the  expiratory 
muscles  continue  in  their  turn  to  lessen  the  capacity  of 
the  chest,  and  pump  the  air,  as  it  were,  through  the 
breach  in  the  pleura  costalis,  immediately  after  it  has 
been  drawn  out  of  the  wonndof  the  lung  in  inspiration. 
—(See  John  Belt,  On  Wounds  of  tlie  Breast,  and  Hal- 
liday,  On  Emphysema,  1807.) 

To  prove  that  the  confinement  of  air  in  the  chest  is  the 
cause  'of  the  dangerous  symptoms  attending  emphy- 
sema, H&wson  adverts  to  the  histories  of  some  re- 
markable cases,  pubjished  by  Littre,  Mery,  W.  Hunter 
and  Cheston.—  (See  Mem.  ie  CAcad.  Royale  des  Sci- 
ences, for  1713;  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  2;  and 
Pathological  Inquiries.) 
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In  Littra's  case,  the  patient,  who  had  been,  wounded 
in  the  side  with  a  sword,  could  not  breathe  without 
making  the  most  violent  efforts,  especially  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  disease ;  he  died  on  the  fifth  day. 

In  Mery's  instance,  the  fourth  and  fifth  true  ribs  were 
broken  by  a  coach  passing  over  the  chest ;  the  patient's 
respiration  was  much  impeded  from  the  first,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  difficult  till  he  died,  which  was  on 
the  fourth  day  after  the  accident. 

'  In  Dr.  Hunter's  case,  the  patient  had  received  a  con- 
siderable hurt  on  his  side  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He 
had  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  the  skin  became  elevated  and  tense  ;■  it  was  la- 
borious as  well  as  frequent.  His  inspiration  -was 
short  and  almost  instantaneous,  and  ended  with  a 
catch  in  the  throat,  which  was  produced  by  the  shutting 
of  the  glottis ;  after  this  hestrained  to  expire  for  a  moment 
without,  any  noise,,  then  suddenly  opening  the  glottis, 
forced  out  his  breath  with  a  sort  of  groan,  and  in  a  hurry, 
and  then  quickly  inspired  again ;  so  that  his  endeavours 
seemed  to  be  to  keep  his  lungs  always  full ;  inspiration 
succeeded  expiration  as  fast  as  possible.  He  said,  his 
difficulty  of  breathing  was  owing  to  an  oppression' or 
tightness  across  his  breast,  near  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
He  had  a  little  cough,  which  exasperated  his  pain,  and 
lie  brought  up  blood  and  phlegm  from  his  lungs.  He 
was  relieved  by  scarifications,  and  recovered. 

In  Mr.  Cheston's  case,  the  man  had  received  a  blow 
on  the  chest.  He  had  a  constant  cough,  bringing  up, 
after  many  ineffectual  efforts,  a  frothy  discharge,, lightly 
tinctured  with  blood;  he  seemed  to  be  in'  the  greatest 
agonies,  and  constantly  threatened  with  suffocation. 
His  pulse  was  irregular,  and  sometimes"  scarcely  to  be 
felt,  his  face  livid,  and  when  he  was  sensible,  which 
was  only  now  and  then,  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  his 
head.  -  On  passing  a  bandage  round  his  ehest,  with  a 
proper  compress  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  air  into  the 
cellular  membrane,  and  to  confine  the  motion  of  the 
thorax,  the  patient  cried  out  that  he. could  not  suffer  it. 
A  strong  compression  by  the  hand  alone  affected  him 
in  the  same  way.  Notwithstanding  bleeding,  repeated 
scarifications,  and  other  means,  his  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion and  difficulty  of  breathing  increased.  On  the 
fourth  day,  the  air  no  longer  passed  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  when  on  a  sudden  inclining  his  head  back- 
wards, as  it  were,  for  the  admission  of  more  air  than 
usual,  his  breathing  became  more  difficult  and  inter- 
rupted, he  turned  wholly  insensible,  and  soon  afterward 
died. 

Littre,  Mery,  and  Cheston  opened  their  patients  after 
death. 

Besides  a  wound  of  the  lungs  and  fractured  rib, 
Littre  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  was  sensible  of  some  fetid 
air  escaping  on  his  first  puncturing  the  intercostals  and 
pleura.  The  wounded  lobe  was  hard  and  black,  and 
the  other  two  of  the  same  side  were  inflamed. 

In  Mery's  patient  no  blood  was  extravasated,  nor  was 
there  any  thing  preternatural,  except  the  fractured  ribs, 
the  wound  of  the  pleura,  and  that  of  the  lungs. 

Cheston  found  a  fracture  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
ribs,  and  a  wound  of  the  lungs.  The  lungs  below  the 
wound  were  livid,  and  more  compact  than  usual ;  but 
every  thing  else  was  natural,  no  extravasation,  no  in 
flamiuation,  no  internal  emphysema. 

Hewson  made  several  experiments  on  animals,  tend- 
ing to  prove,  that  air  in  their  chests  produced  great  diffi 
culty  in  breathing,  such  as-occurs  in  cases  of  emphy- 
sema; and  in  one  case  which  he  examined  after  death, 
air  was  actually  discharged  on  puncturing  the  thorax. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Hewson's  paper  is  to  recommend 
making  an  opening  in  the  chest,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  vent  to  the  air  confined  in  that  cavity,  just  as  is 
done  for  the  discharge  of  pus  in  cases  of  empyema  or 
of  water  in  those  of" hydrops  pectoris. 
•  In  wounds  of  the  lungs,  says  this  author,  whether 
occasioned  by  fractured  ribs  or , other  causes,  when 
symptoms  of  tightness  and  suffocation  come  on,  so  far 
should  we  be  from  dreading  the  emphysematous  swell- 
ing of  the  cellular  membrane,  that  we' should  ratlier 
consider  it  as  a  favourable  symptom,  showing  that  the. 
air  is  not  likely  to  be  confined  in  the  thorax ;  and  so  far 
should  we  be  from  compressing  the  wound  to  prevent 
the  inflation  or  emphysema,  that  we  should  rather  di- 
late it  (if  not  large  enough  already)  or  perform  the  pa- 
racentesis thoracis.  We  may  judge  of  the  necessity 
pf  this  operation  from  the  violence  of  tfe  iXmp'jiBa, 
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such  as  the  oppressed  breathing,  &c.  For  when  these 
are  not  considerable,  and  the  air  passes  out  of  the  chest 
with  sufficient  freedom,  the  operation  is  then  unne- 
cessary. 

If  the  disease  is  on  the  right  side,  the  best  place  for 
pertbrming'the  operation,  says  Mr.  Hewson,  will  be  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  chest,  between  the  fifth  ana  sixtn 
ribs ;  for  there  the  integuments  are  thin,  and  in  the  case 
of  air  no  depending  drain  is  required.  But  it  the  dis- 
ease is  on  the  left  side,  it  will  be  more  advisable  to 
make  the  opening  between  the  seventh  and  eighth,  or 
eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  in  order  that  we  may  be  sure  of 
avoiding  the  pericardium.  As  large  penetrating  wounas 
are  inconvenient  on  account  of  the  air  entering  by  the 
aperture  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  prevent  the  expansion 
of  the  lungs,  a  small  wound  will  be  eligible,  espe- 
cially as  air  does  not  require  a  large  one  for  its  escape. 
Mr  Hewson  recommends  dissecting  cautiously  with  a 
knife  in  preference  to  the  coarse  and  hazardous  method 
of  thrusting  in  a  trocar. 

There  is  one  error  prevailing  in  Mr.  Hewson  s  paper, 
for  which  he  has  been  justly  criticised  by  Mr.  John 
Bell ;  viz.  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  and  proper  to  make 
the  collapsed  lung  expand  by  making  an  opening  in  the 
chest.  Bromfield  and  B.  Bell  have  both  imbibed  the 
same  erroneous  opinions,  and  proposed  plans  for  ex- 
hausting the  air  and  expanding  the  lung.  It  is  very 
certain  that  it  is  impracticable  to  make  the  collapsed 
viscus  expand,  until  the  breach  in  it  is  closed,  and  this 
closure  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  quiet  state  in  which 
the  collapsed  lung  remains;  a  state  also  the  most 
favourable  for  the  stoppage  of  any  bleeding  from  the 
pulmonary  vessels. 

The  true  object  then  of  making  an  opening  in  the 
thorax,  when  the  symptoms  of  suffocation  are  violent, 
is  not  to  obtain  an  expansion  of  the  lung  on  the  affected 
side,  nor  to  take  the  pressure  of  the' air  from  it ;  but  to 
remove  the  pressure  caused  on  the  opposite  lung  by 
the  distention  of  the  mediastinum,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  diaphragm. 
The  lung  on  the  affected  side  must  continue  collapsed, 
and  it  is  most  advantageous  that  it  should  do  so.  The 
opposite  lung  is  that  which  for  a  time  must  of  itself 
carry  on  respiration,  and  it  is  known  to  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  this  function,  provided  the  quantity  of  air  on 
the  other  side  of  the  chest  does  not  produce  too  much 
pressure  on  the  mediastinum  and  diaphragm. 

Mr.  John  Bell  concludes  his  remarks  on  this  subject 
with  advising  the  following  practice :  >'* 

1st.  When  the  crackling  tumour  begins  to  form  over 
a  fractured  rib,  small  punctures  should  be  made  with 
the  point  of  a  lancet,  as  in  bleeding  ;  and  if  the  point 
be  struck  deep  enough,  the  air  will  rush  out  audibly. 
But  as  (supposing  the  lung  is  not  adherent  to  the  inside 
of  the  chest)  this  air  was  in  the  thorax  before  it  came 
into  the  cellular  substance,  it  is  plain  that  the  thorax  is 
still  full,  and  that  the  lung  of  that  side  is  already  col- 
lapsed and  useless,  and  must  continue  so.  The  pur- 
pose, therefore,  of  making  these  scarifications,  and  es- 
pecially of  making  them  so  near  the  fractured  part,  is 
-not  to  relieve  the  lungs,  but  merely  to  prevent  the  air 
spreading  more  widely  beneath  the  skin. 

2d.  If  the  air  should  have  spread  to  very  remote 
parts  of  the  body,  as  to  the  scrotum  and  down  the  thighs, 
it  will  be  easier  to  make  small  punctures  in  those  parts 
to  let  out  the  air  directly,  than  to  press  it  along  the 
whole  body  till  it  is  brought  up  to  the  punctures  made 
on  the  chest  over  the  wounded  part. 

3d.  .If,  notwithstanding  free  punctures  and  pressing 
out  the  air  in  this  way,  you  should  find  by  the  oppres- 
sion that  either  air  or  blood  is  accumulating  within  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  so  as  to  oppress  not  the  wounded 
lung  only,  which  was  of  course  collapsed  and  useless 
from  the  first,  but  the  diaphragm,  and  through  the 
diaphragm'to  affect  also  the  sound  lung ;  then  a  freer 
incision  must  be  made  through  the  skin  and  muscles, 
and  a  small  puncture  should  be  cautiously  made  through 
the  pleura  in  order  to  let  out  the  air  or  blood  confined 
in  the  thorax.— {John  Bell,  op.  cit.  p  278.) 

In  ail  these  cases  copious  and  frequently  repeated 
venesection  is  generally  proper. 

After  a  few  days  the  wound  in  the  collapsed  lung  is 
closed  bv  the  adhesive  inflammation,  so  that  the  air  no 
longer  passes  out  of  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and 
the  outer  wound  may  therefore  be  healed.  What  air 
is  already  there  is  ultimately  absorbed,  and  the  lung, 
expanding  in  proportion,  resumes  its  original  functions. 


The  application  of  a  bandage  round  the  chest  is  some 
times  practised  in  cases  of  emphysema  ;  and  its  utility 
when  the  ribs  are  broken  has  been  highly  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Abernethy.— "  Pressure  by  bandage  (say6  he) 
not  only  hinders  the  air  from  diffusing  itself  through 
the  cellular  substance,  but  serves  to  prevent  it  from 
escaping  out  of  the  wounded  lung,  and  of  course  facili- 
tates the  healing  of  the  wound,  which  would  be  pre- 
vented by  the  constant  transmission  of  air.  Its  early 
application,  therefore,  will  often  prevent  a  very  trou- 
blesome symptom,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  keeping 
the  fractured  bones  from  motion  it  greatly>lessens  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient."— (Abemethy's  Sicrg-ical 
Works,  vol.  2,  p.  179.)  Where  emphysema  is  compli- 
cated with  a  fractured  rib,  the  latter  injury  is  unques- 
tionably a  reason  in  favour  of  a  bandage.  But  \vhether 
the  pressure  of  the  roller  will  be  useful  or  hurtful  with 
respect  to  the  emphysema  itself,  or  the  state  of  the  lungs 
and  respiration,  may  be  questionable.  As  for  its  ten- 
dency to  resist  the  diffusion  of  air  in  the  common  cellu- 
lar membrane,  this  circumstance  does  not  appear  to 
me  important,  because  the  air  thus  diffused,  much  as 
it  disfigures  the  patient,  is  nearly  harmless,  at  least  as 
long  as  the  interlobular  texture  of  the  lungs  remains 
uninflated  ;  a  danger  also  which  no  bandaging,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  has  any  tendency  to  prevent.  Neither 
will  a  bandage  have  so  much  effect  in  hindering  the 
diffusion  of  air  as  scarifications,  with  this  important 
additional  consideration,  that  punctures  or  small  inci- 
sions, made  over  the  broken  rib,  prevent  the  spreading 
of  the  air  by  letting  it  escape,  while  a  bandage  can  only 
do  so  by  more  or  less  resisting  its  escape  from  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura ;  which  mode  of  operation  in  some 
cases  would  dangerously  interfere  with  the  continua- 
tion of  respiration  by  the  lung  of  the  opposite  side.  At 
the  same  time,  I  believe,  that  when  the  air  extravasated 
within  the  injured  side  of  the  chest  is  not  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  oppress  the  sound  lung,  and  a  rib  is  broken, 
a  bandage  will  generally  afford  great  relief.  Indeed, 
it  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Abernethy  to  slate,  that  he  does 
not  recommend  the  employment  of  a  bandage  in  all 
cases  of  emphysema.  "  Patients  (says  he)  will  not 
always  be  able  to  wear  a  bandage  when  one  lung  is 
collapsed,  particularly  if  any  previous  disease  lias  ex- 
isted in  the  other,  as  it  equally  confines  the  motions  of 
the  ribs  on  both  sides,  and  as  every  possible  enlarge- 
ment, of  the  chest,  becomes  necessary  for  the  due  admis- 
sion of  the  air  into  the  lung  which  still  executes  its 
functions.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  emphy- 
sema continues  (and  its  continuance  must  always  de- 
note that  the  wound  in  the  lung  is  not  closed),  I  should 
esteem  it  the  best  practice  to  make  a  small  opening 
into  the  chest,  so  that  the  external  air  might  have  a 
free  communication  with  that  cavity ;  and  then  the  in- 
jured lung  must  remain  motionless  till  its  wound  is 
healed,  and  the  mediastinum  will,  in  every  state  of  the 
thorax,  preserve  its  natural  situation."—  {Abernethy, 
vol.  cit.  p.  183.) 

The  utility  of  afree  incision  and  scarifications  is  well 
illustrated  in  a  case  recorded  by  Larrey .  The  emphysema 
arose  from  a  wound  of  the  lungs  by  a  lance.  The 
whole  body  was  prodigiously  swelled,  the  integuments 
so  distended  that  the  limbs  were  inflexible,  the  eyes 
buried,  and  the  lips  so  enlarged  that  nothing  could  be 
introduced  into  the  mouth.  The  pulse  and  respiration 
were  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  voice  feeble  and  in- 
terrupted. The  lance  had  entered  obliquely  under  the 
lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  though  the  external 
and  internal  orifices  of  the  wound  were  not  parallel, 
the  surgeon  had  applied  adhesive  straps,  and  closed 
the  external  one.  Hence  .the  air,  as  it  escaped  fironi 
the  lungs,  distended  the  cellular  texture.  Larrey  im- 
mediately removed  the  dressings,  and  with  a  bistoury 
made  Jhe  openings  in  the  pleura  and  skin  parallel. 
Cupping-glasses  were  then  applied  over  the  wound, 
and  quickly  filled  with  air  and  blood.  The  lips  of  the 
wound  were  now  brought  together,  and  kent  so  with 
a  suitable  bandage.  Cupping-glasses  and  scarificators 
were  applied  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  others 
incisions  were  made  with  a  scalpel.  The  patient  reco- 
vered.— (Spe  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mililaire,.  t.  4.)*  • 

Emphysema  has  been  known  to  arise  from  the  burst- 
ing of  a  vomica,  and  ulceration  of  the  surface  of  the 
lungs  ;  but  the  air  which  escapes  in  this  instance  can- 
not find  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  because 
the  inflammation  which  precedes  the  abscess  and  ul- 
ceration of  the  air-cells  closes  those  which  are  adja- 
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cent,  and  produces  an  adhesion  of  the  edges  of  the 
vomica  or  ulcer  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest,  so  as 
entirely  to  separate  the  two  cavities.  We  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any.  instance  of  the  symptoms  imputed 
to  the  confinement  of  air  in  the  fchest  originating  from 
suppuration  and  ulceration  of  the  surface  of  the  lungs ; 
hut  Palfyn,  Dr.  Hunter,  and  the  author  of  the  article 
Emphysema  in  the  Encyclopedie  Mithodique,  partie 
Chirurgicale,  have  seen  cases  in  which  emphysema 
originated  from  abscesses  of  the  lungs,  attended  with 
adhesion  to  the  pleura,  and  ulcerations  in  the  situation 
of  such  adhesion.  In  these  instances,  the  pus  having 
made  its  way  through  the  pleura  and  intercostal  mus- 
cles, the  air  escapes  also  through  the  same  track,  so  as 
to  pass  into  the  cellular  membrane  on  the  outside  of 
the  chest. 

A  violent  effort  of  respiration  has  sometimes  produced 
a  certain  degree  of  emphysema, -which  first  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  clavicles,  and  afterward  spreads 
over  the  neck  and  adjacent  parts.  The  efforts  of  labour 
have  been  known  to  6ccasion  a  similar  symptom ;  but 
no  bad  consequences  followed.— {Medical  Communi- 
cations, vol.  1,  p.  176 ;  Blackden,  in  Med.  Facts  and 
Experiments,  .vol.  2;  and  Wilmer's  Obs.  in  Surgery 
p.  143.)  •  B  * 

Louis  has  described  an  emphysema  of  this  sort,  which, 
on  account  of  its  cause,  and  the  indication  furnished  by 
it  to  the  practitioner,  is  highly  important.  It  took  place 
in  a  young  girl,  who  died  suffocated  from  a  bean  falling 
into  her  windpipe,  and  he  considers  it  as  a  pathogno- 
monic symptom  of  such  an  accident,  concerning  the 
existence  of  -which  it  is  so  essential  not  to  commit  any 
mistake.— (See  Bronchotomy.)  It  made  its  appearance 
on  both  sides  of  the  neck  above  the  clavicles,  and  came 
on  suddenly  on  the  third  day  after  the  accident.  The 
inspection  of  the  body  proved  that  the  lungs  and  medi- 
astinum were  also  in  an  emphysematous  state.  The 
retention  of  the  air,  confined"  by  the  foreign  body,  pro- 
duced, says  Louis,  at  each  attempt  to  expire,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  violent  fits  of  coughing  occurred,  a 
strong  propulsion  of  this  fluid  towards  the  surface  of 
the  lung  into  the  spongy  substance  of  this  viscus. 
Thence  the  air  passed  into  the  cellular  texture  which 
unites  the  surface  of  the  lung  to  the  pleura  pulmonaris  • 
and  by  communications  from  cells  to  cells  it  caused  a 
prodigious  swelling  of  the  cellular  substance  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  mediastinum.  Tile  emphysema 
mri-easing,  at  length  made  its  appearance  above  the 
clavicles.  This  tumefaction  of  the  lung  and  surround- 
ing parts,  in  consequence  of  air  getting  into  their  spongy 
and  cellulai  texture,  is  an  evident  cause  of  suffocation, 
and  the  swelling  seems  so  natural  an  effect  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  foreign  body  in  the  trachea,  that  one  can 
tjardly  fail  to  think  it  an  essential  symptom,  though  no 
author  has  made  mention  of  it.— {Mdm.  de  PAcad.  de 
<  htr.  t.  4,  in  Ato.)  The  emphysematous  swelling, 
sometimes  formed  in  the  axilla  in  the  reduction  of  a 
dislocated  shoulder  (see  Dislocation),  was  accounted  for 
By  Desault  and  Bichat  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
foregoing  case,  viz.  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  air-cells  by 
the  patient's  efforts  to  hold  his  breath  during  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  bone.  How  far  the  explanation  of  the  cause 
maybe  true  has  been  questioned  (see  Diet,  des  Sciences 
Mid:  t.  12,  p.  15) ;  the  fact  itself  admits  of  no  doubt, 
ana  is  both  curious  and  interesting. 

The  example  lately  recorded  by  Dr.  Ireland  as  one 
oi  idiopathic  emphysema  -following  pneumonia,  bears 
so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  case  above  cited  from  M 
Louis,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  suspecting  that  it 
may  have  been  one  of  the  same  nature._(See  Trans 
f  art  i!)3  S       Que6n'S  College  °f  p'^ians,  vol. 

h^e^hyrm?t0UsswelUng°ftnehe^,  neck,  and 
m^L  ™ia  S°  b6en  noticed  in  typhoid  fevers.  Dr 
fluxam  relates  an  instance  of  this sort  in  a  sailnr  nf» 

SfS-  «f  Ob^ions  and  ngfto, 

vol.  3,  art.  4.)   Another  example  in  a  case  of  bilious 

US  RelTuto^  No  %F?T*  w°/k  -<&»  iS 
.viea.  repository,  No.  73.)  A  case  of  spontaneous  em- 
physema is  hkew,se  described  by  Dr  Baillie.-(ITe 

A  curious  example  of  what  has  been  called  a  spon- 
taneous emphysema  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Allan  Burns- 
"The  patient  was  a  strong,  athletic  man,  who  about 
six,  years  previous  to  his  application  at  the  Roval  In 
lirmary,  had  received  a  smart  blow  on  the  heck  from 


the  keel  of  a  boat.  This  injury  was  soon  followed  by 
the  formation  of  a  firm,  tense  tumour  on  the  place 
which  had  been  hurt.  The  swelling  increased  very 
slowly  during  the  five  years  immediately  succeeding 
its  commencement ;  but  during  the  sixth  it  received  a 
very  rapid  addition  to  its  bulk.  At  this  time  it  mea- 
sured nearly  six  inches  in  diameter,  seemed  to  be 
confined  by  a  firm  and  dense  covering,  and  the  morbid 
parts  had  an  obscure  fluctuation.  From  the  first  to  the 
last  the  tumour  had  been  productive  of  very  little  pain. 

Judging  from  the  apparent  fluctuation  that  the  tu- 
mour was  encysted,  it  was  resolved  at  a  consultation 
to  puncture  the  swelling,  draw  off  its  contents,  and 
then  pass  a  seton  through  it.  By  plunging  a  lancet 
into  it,  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood,  partly  co- 
agulated, and  partly  fluid,  was  discharged— a  quantity 
so  trifljng  that  after  its  evacuation,  the  size  of  the  tu- 
mour was  hot  perceptibly  reduced.  A  seton  was 
passed  through  the  swelling.  At  this  time  the  man 
was  in  perfect  health. 

About  ten  hpurs  after  the  operation,  the  patient 
was  seized  with  extremely  violent  rigors,  followed  by 
heat,  thirst,  pain  in  the  back,  excessive  pain  in  the 
tumour,  and  oppressive  sickness. 

An  emetic  was  prescribed,  but  instead  of  producing 
vomiting  it  operated  as  a  cathartic.  To  remove  'the 
irritation  the  seton  was  withdrawn:  The  pain  in  the 
tumour,  however,  and  the  general  uneasiness  continued 
to  increase,  and  thirty  hours  subsequent  to  making  the 
puncture,  air  began  to  issue  from  thfe  track  of  the 
seton ;  and  afterward  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
neck,  and  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  in  succession, 
became  distended  with  a  gaseous  fluid.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  general 
emphysema  the  man  died. 

Twelve  hours  after  death,  when  the  body  was  free 
from  putrefaction,  it  was  inspected.  The  emphysema 
was  neither  increased  nor  diminished  since  death,  and 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  extent,  when  the  scro- 
tum was  distended  to  the  size  of  the  head  of  an  adult 
Even  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  canals  of  the 
blood-vessels,  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  air 
We  could  discover  no  direct  communication  between 
the  tumour  and  the  trachea  or  lungs,  although  such 
was  carefully  sought  fox. "-{A.  Burns  on  the  Surgical 
Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  51—53.) 

From  such  cases  we  may  infer,  with  the  preceding 
writer,  that  from  the  mere  rupture  of  a  few  of  the  bron- 
chial cells,  occasioned  by  irregular  action  of  the  lungs 
or  by  some  other  internal  cause,  a  spontaneous  diffu- 
sion of  air  may  take  place  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the 
body.  Such  examples  are  dependent  on  the  same- 
cause  as  the  emphysema  from  injury  of  the  lungs  - 
only  the  rupture  of  the  bronchial  cells  in  the  former 
cases  is  less  obvious. 

A  partial  emphysema  is  sometimes  seen  in  cases  of 
gangrene  Here,  however,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe,  the  air  is  the  product  of  putrefaction,  and  the 
disorder  has  not  the  smallest  connexion  with  anv  in- 
jury, or  disease  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs 

[That  very  extensive  emphysema  does  occur  durin°- 
the  parturient  process,  without  fractured  rib,  or  Dunc- 
tured  wounds  of  the  lung,  is  a  fact  familiar  with  every 
obstetric  practitioner  whose  opportunities  are  consi- 
derable ;  and  -it  is  equally  well  known,  that  this  kind  of 
emphysema  is  not  attended  with  any  dangerous  conse- 
quences   It  doubtless  arises  from  a  rupture  of  onTor 

hTrrbr°eafhe  mr"CeUS  ^  ^  eff°rtS  °f  th* ' patiel"  t0  ^ 
In  the  Maryland  Medical  Recorder  for  January,  1830, 
a  case  of  spontaneous  emphysema  is  reported  by  Dr 

Ier.te^V?CfUrrmg«-  in,a  child  of  4  years  old,  which 
proved  fatal  m  a  few  days.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
punctures  and  scarifications  were  not  resorted  to,  re- 
liance being  placed  on  ipecacuanha  and  squills,  which 
tailed  to  produce  any  impression  on  the  stomach  or  the 
disease.  Dr.  Jameson  suggests  that  probably  the  dis- 
ease arose  from  an  accidental  opening  of  the  bronchia 
apd  investing  membrane  of  the  lungs,  .by  which  the  air 
escaped  and  thus  found  its  way  throughout  the  body— 
Reese.]  J' 

C:  C.  Pruysch,  De  Emphysemate.  Halter,  Disp.  Chir 
2, 567.  Hake.,  1733.  H.  A.  Nies,  De  Miro  Emphysemate 
ito.  Duisb.  ad  Rhen.  1751.  Hewson's  Paper,  in  Med 
Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  3.  Mem.  de  I'  icad 
Royale  des  Sciences,  for  1713.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  Med 
Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  2.    Cheston,  in  Pathological 
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Inquiries.  Abernethy's  Surgical  Works,  vol.  2.  Rich- 
ter,  von  der  Windgeschwulst,  in  Anfangsgr.  der  Wun- 
danneykunst,  b.  1,  ;>.451,  S,-c.  i  John  Bell  on  Wounds, 
edit.  3,  Edin.  1812.  Halliday  on  Emphysema,  1807. 
Allan  Burns  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  tlie  Head 
and  Neck,  p.  52,  i-c.  -Trans,  of  a  Society  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Medical  and  Chin  Knowledge,  vol.  1, 
p.  262.  Wiimer's  Observations  in  Siirgery,  p.  143.  F. 
C.  Waitz.  De  Emphysemate,  Mo.  Lips.  1803.  Riche- 
rand,  Nosographie  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  164,  edit.  2.  Lassus, 
Pathologic  Chir.  t.'2,p.  321,  (,-c.  edit.  1809.  Diet,  des 
Sciences  Mid.  t.  12,  p.  I'Src.  J.  Hennen,  Principles 
of  Military  Surgery,  p.  376,  edit.  2,  8vo.  Edin.  1820. 
C.  Bell,  Sursrical  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  161,  &c. 

EMPLAST RUM  AMMONIACI  CUM  ACETO.  ft. 
Ammoniaci  purif  jij.  Acidi  acetici,  3nj.  Ammo- 
niacum  in  aceto  liquefactum  vapora  in  vase  ferreo  ad 
emplastri  crassitudinem.   

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  SCILLITICUM.  ft. 
Gumm.  ammoniaci,  Aceti  scillitici,q.  s.  ut  fiant 
emplastrum,  quo  pars  affecta  tegafur. 

Mr.  Ford  found  this  last  plaster  useful  in  some  scro- 
fulous affections.  It  may  be  rendered  more  stimulating 
by  sprinkling  it  with  squills.— (Ford  on  the  Hip-joint, 
p.  59.)  It  was  recommended  by  Swediaur. — (London 
Medical  Journal,  vol.  1,  p,  198.)  '. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  CUM  HYDRAR- 
GYRO.  Disciitient. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  CUM  CICUTA.  R. 
Gum.  ammon.  3  iij.  Extracti  conii,  3  ij.  Liq.  plumb, 
acet.  3j.-       '  » 

Dissolve  the  ammoniacum  in  a  little  vinegar  of 
squills,  then  >add  the  other  ingredients,  and  boil  them 
all  slowly  to  the  consistence  of  a  plaster.  Discutient. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONLE.  ft.  Sapon.  3  ij.  Era- 
plastr.  plumbi  3  ss.    Ammon.  mur.  3j. 

The  first  two  articles  are  to  be  melted  together,  and 
when  nearly  cold,  the  muriated  ammonia,  finely  pow- 
dered, is  to  be  added.  This  plaster  stimulates  the  skin, 
excites  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  disperses  many 
chronic  swellings  and  indurations. 

EMPLASTRUM  CANTHARIDIS.   See  Blister. 

EMPLASTRUM  GALBANI  COMPOSITUM.  L.  P. 
(Olim  emplastrum  lithargyri  comp.)  Properties  dis- 
cutient. 

EMPLASTRUM  HYDRARGYRI.  L.  P.  (Olim 
emplastrum  lithdrg.  cum  hydrargyro.)  Properties  dis- 
cutient. 

EMPLASTRUM  PLUMBI.  L.  P.  (Olim  emplas- 
trum lithargyri  cum  resina.)  The  common  adhesive 
or  sticking  plaster.  - 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS.  The  plaster  commonly 
jused  for  fractures.  It  is  also  frequently  applied  to 
bruised  parts,  and  to  many  indurations  of  a  chronic 
nature.  ,  •• 

EMPYEMA.  (From  tv,  within,  and  irvov,  pus,  or 
matter.)  A  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity 
of  the  chest.     ,  • 

The  ancients  made  use  of  the  word  "  empyema"  to 
express  every  kind  of  internal  suppuration.  It  was 
./Etius  who  first  restricted  the  term  to  collections  of 
matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  or  membrane  lining 
the  chest ;  and  all  the  best  modern  surgeons  invariably 
attach  this  meaning  alone  to  the  expression. 

The  operation  for  empyema  properly  means  the 
making  of  an  opening  into  the  thorax,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  vent  to  the  matter  collected  in  the  cavity  of 
•the  pleura,  though  the  phrase  with  several  writers  de- 
notes making  an  incision  into  the  chest,  in  order  to  let 
out  any  effused  or  confined  fluid,  whether  .matter, 
blood,  au  aqueous  fluid,  or  even  air.  The  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  such  an  operation,  however,  does 
not  often  present  itself.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  sup- 
posed to  assert,  that  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleura, 
mediastinum,  diaphragm,  and  even  of  the  liver,  does 
not  sometimes  terminate  in  suppuration.  Certainly, 
the  latter  event  is  occasionally  produced ;  but  when  it 
does  happen,  the  matter  does  not  always  make  its  way 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest :  frequently  external  ab- 
scesses form,  or  the  pus  is  either  coughed  up,  or  dis- 
charged with  the  stools.  - 

Acute  and  chronic  abscesses  not  unfrequently  form 
in  the  cellular  substance  between'  the  pleura  and  the 
ribs  and  intercostal  muscles.  A  swelling  occurs  be- 
tw°en  two  of  those  bones;  the  skin  does  not  undergo 
anv  change  of  colour ;  a  fluctuation  is  distinguishable, 
a  1  sometimes  an  extensive  (Edema  is  ob9ervahle.t 
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With  respect  to  abscesses  formed  in  the  cellular 
substance  connecting  the  pleura  costal  is  to  the  inter- 
costal muscles,  they  rarely  burst  into  the  chest,  the 
pleura  always  being  considered  thickened.  However 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  spreading  extensively,  as 
well  as  to  obviate  any  possibility  of  their  breaking  in- 
wards, the  best  rule  is  to  make  an  early  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a  depending  opening.  The  motions  of  respi- 
ration then  both  promote  the  exit  of  the  matter,  as  well 
as  the  contraction  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  was  lodged ; 
and.  the  disease,  if  unattended  with  caries,  generally 
terminates  favourably. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  ribs  are  carious, 
and  then  the  cure  is  more  tedious  and  difficult.  A 
modern  writer,  indeed,  informs  us,  that  when  the  in- 
side of  the  rib  is  extensively  carious,  or  when  the  caries 
is  near  the  junction  of  the  bone  to  the  spine,  the  fistula 
is  incurable. — (Lassus,  Pathologic  Chirurgicale,  -t.  1 , 
p.  128,  fait.  1809.)  On  the  other  hand,  another  sur-' 
geon  of  vast  experience  recommends  us  to  endeavour 
to  separate  the  diseased  bone,  either  by  cutting  it  away 
or  employing  the  trepan. — (Peltetan,  Clinique  Chir. 
t.  3,  p.  233.)  Were  a  part  of  a  diseased  rib  to  admit  of 
being  sawed  away,  Mr.  Hey's  convex  saw  would  be  a 
more  proper  instrument  for  the  purpose  than  a  trepan. 

An  abscess  of  the  preceding  kind  may  be  so  situated, 
and  attended  with  such  a  pulsation,  as  greatly  to  re- 
semble an  aneurism  of  the  origin  of  the  aorta.  An  in- 
teresting case  of  this  description  is  detailed  by  Pelletari 
(Clinique  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  254) ;  and  another  was  seen  by 
Baron  Bover  (Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  333). 

When  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and  that  of  the  pleura 
costalis  have  become  adherent,  to  each  other,  in  the 
situation  of  the  abscess,  so  as  to  constitute  what  is 
tormed  encysted  empyema,  the  pus,  disposed  by  a  law 
of  nature  to  make  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
generally  occasions  ulceration  of  the  intercostal  mus- 
cles, and  collects  on  the  outside  of  them.  An  abscess 
of  this  kind  comes  on  with  a  deep-seated  pain  in  the 
part  affected ;  an  (Edematous  swelling,  which  retains 
the  impression  of  the  finger ;  and  a  fluctuation,  which 
is  at  first  not  very  distinct,  but  from  day  to  day  be- 
comes more  and  more  palpable ;  and  at  length  leads 
the  surgeon  to  make  an  opening. 

If  this  be  not  done  when  the  fluctuation  becomes 
perceptible,  the  abscess  may  possibly  insinuate  itself 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
hesion being  in  part  destroyed  by  ulceration.  Sabatier 
affirms  that  the  case  may  take  this  course,  even  when 
the  abscess  has  been  punctured,  and  while  a  free  ex- 
ternal opening  exists;  and  this  experienced  surgeon 
has  adduced  a  fact  in  confirmation  of  such  an  occur- 
rence.— (See  Medecine  Opiratoire,  torn.  2,  p.  249.) 

In  a  few  instances,  the  surface  of  the  lung  ulcerates, 
and  the  matter  is  voided  from  the  trachea.  But  in  the 
majority  of  examples,  the  pus  makes  its  way  outwards 
through  the  pleura  costalis.  If  inflammation  occurs  in 
the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  ends  in  suppuration,  the 
abscess  may  possibly  burst  into  neither  of  the  cavities 
of  the  chest,  but  make  its  way  outwards,  after  render- 
ing the  sternum  carious,  as  happened  in  the  example 
recorded  by  Van  Swieten. — (Comment  on  Boerhaave'.i 
895£/t  Aphorism.) 

But  though  collections  of  matter  in  the  anterior  me- 
diastinum are  influenced  by  the  general  law,  whereby 
abscesses  in  general  tend  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  though  it  be  true  that  they  rarely  burst  inwardly 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  the  contrary  may  happen, 
as  is  proved  by  the  9th  case  in  La  Martinieres's  me- 
moir on  the  operation  of  trepanning  the  sternum.  Here 
the  event  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  there  was 
already  an  external  opening  in  the  abscess. 

External  injuries,  such  as  the  perforation  of  the  ster- 
num with  a  sword  (Vanderwel,  Obs.  29,  Cent.  1),  a 
contusion,  a  fracture,  or  a  caries  of  this  bone  may  give 
rise  to  an  abscess  in  the  anterior  mediastinum.  Galen 
has  recorded  a  memorable  example,  where  the  aoscess 
was  the  consequence  of  a  wound  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
chest.  After  the  injury,  which  was  in  the  region  of 
the  sternum,  seemed  quite  well,  an  abscess  formed  in 
the  same  situation,  and  being  opened  healed  up.  The 
part,  however,  soon  inflamed  and  suppurated  agaia 
The  abscess  could  not  now  be  cured.  A  consultation 
was  held,  at  which  Galen  attended.  As  the  sternum 
was  obviously  carious,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  heart 
was  visible,  every  one  was  afraid  of  undertaking  the 
I  treatment  of  the  case,  since  it  was  conceived  that  it 
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would  be  necessary  U  open  the  thorax  itself.  Galen, 
however,  engaged  to  manage  the  treatment,  without 
making  any  such  opening,  and  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  he  should  be  able  to  effect  a  cure.  Not  finding 
the  bones  so  extensively  diseased  as  was  apprehended, 
he  even  indulged  considerable  hopes  of  success.  After 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  bone,  the  heart  was  quite 
exposed  (as  is  alleged),  by  reason  of  the  pericardium 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  previous  disease.  After 
the  operation,  the  patient  experienced  a  speedy  recovery. 

J.  L.  Petit  met  with  an  abscess  in  tjie  anterior  me- 
diastinum, in  consequence  of  a  gun-shot  wound  in 
the  situation  of  the  sternum.  The  injury  had  been 
merely  dressed  with  some  digestive  application ;  no  di- 
latation, nor  any  particular  examination  of  the  wound 
had  been  made.  The  patient,  after  being  to  all  ap- 
peatance  quite  well,  and  joining  his  regiment  again, 
was  soon  taken  ill  with  irregular  shiverings,  and  other 
febrile  symptoms.  Petit  probed  the  wound,  and  found 
the  bone  affected.  As  there  was  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, he  suspected  an  abscess  either  in  the  diploe  or  be- 
behind  the  sternum ;  and,  consequently,  he  proposed 
laying  the  bone  bare  and  applying  the  trepan.  The 
■operation  gave  vent  to  some  sanious  matter ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  inner  part  of  the  sternum  was  perforated, 
a  quantity  of  pus  was  discharged.  The  patient  was 
relieved,  and  afterward  recovered.— (Petit,  TraiU  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  80.) 

Another  instance,  in  which  an  abscess'  behind  the 
sternum  was  cured  by  making  a  perforation  in  that 
none  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  in  which  the 
matter  collected,  is  recorded  by  I)e  la  Martiniere.— 
(Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  12,  idii.  Vlmo.) 
•  When,  inconsequence  of  inflammation,  an  abscess 
forms  deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  the  pus 
more  easily  makes  its  way  into  the  air-cells,  and  tends 
towards  the  bronchise,  than  towards  the  surface  of  the' 
?nS8wu  thls  case  the  Pati8I1t  spits  up  purulent  mat- 
ter. When  the  opening  by  which  the  abscess  has  burst 
internally  is  large,  and  the  pus  escapes  from  it  in  con- 
siderable quantity  at  a  time,  the  patient  is  in  some  dan- 
ger of  being  suffocated.  However,  if  the  opening  be. 
not  immoderately  large,  and  the  pus  which  is  effused 
be  not  too  copious,  a, recovery  may  ensue.  Abscesses 
m  the  substance  of"  the  diaphragm,  and  collections  of 
matter  in  the  liver  may  also  be  discharged  by  the  pus 
Being  coughed  up  from  the  trachea,  when  the  parts  af- 
fected become  connected  with  the  lungs  by  adhesions 
and  the  abscesses  of  the  liver  are  situated  on  its  con- 
vex surface.  When  the  collection  of  matter  in  the 
liver  occupies  any  other  situation,  the  abscess  fre- 
quently makes  its  way  into  the  colon,  and  the  pus  is 
discharged  with  the  stools.  Several  cases  of  this  kind 
are  related  by  authors;  Sabatier  has  recorded  two  in 
his  Medicine  Operatoire,  Le  Dran  makes  mention  of 
others,  and  Pemberton,  in  his  book  on  the  Diseases  of 
t/ie  Abdominal  Viscera,  p.  36,  relates  additional  in- 
stances of  a  similar  nature. 

I  shall  now  proceed  lo  the  consideration  of  empyema 
sinctly  so  called.  Sometimes  it  is  a  consequence  of  a 
penetrating  wound  of  the  chest;  occasionally  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  bursting  of  one  or  more  vomica? ;  in  a 
tew  examples  it  arises  from  the  particular  way  in  Which 
aoseesses  of  the  liver  burst  (Journ:  de  Med.  t.  3  p  47  ■ 
rtfT.f^'  ^ist-  30'  arL  4  5>  but  in  greater  number 
„S  £  \  TP nates  from  Pleuritic  inflammation, 
ZP„>  nl Y  th,at  °f  tne  chronic  kmd.-(Boyer,  TraiU  des 
V-  352->  EmPyema  very  rarely  takes 
ft,tft  °th  8,des  of  tbe  cnest»  out  is  almost  always 
limited  to  one  cavity  of  the  pleura.       '  -  * 

fromC?hro'r^ipt0inBflaro11  Boyer>  wnen  empyema  arises 
lrom  thoracic  inflammation,  pleuritis,  or  pneumonia 
w/n?P,  I?™,?-  characten^ng  it  are  ahvays  pVeceded  by 
hose  of  the  disease  of  which  the  effusion  of  pus  upon 
the  diaphragm  is  the  effect.  Inquiry  must  therefore 
be  made  whether  the  patient  has^e™  or  per  pneu-' 
mony,  the  symptoms  of  which  have  lasted  longer  than 
a  fortnight ;  and  whether,  after  "ra^StaSn? 
there  imve  been  frequent  shiverings K  ytto? 
continued  fever,  with  nightly  exacerbations  Now 
these  first  circumstances  justify  the  belief,  that  the  in- 
flammatory disorder  has  terminated  in  suomirat  on  and 
that  the  symptoms  afterward  experienced'^  nd  upon 
effusion  of  matter  in  the  chest.  Some  of  these  arise 
from  the  mechanical  action  of  the  pus  upon  the 
\-.ngs,  heart,  and  panetes  of  the  chest,  and  belong 
nJs-o  to  other  effusidns  in  the  thorV;  the  rest  may  bf 
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[  said  to  be  the  effects  of  ulceration  and  suppuration  of 
[  the  parts  on  the  animal  economy,  and,  therefore,  parti- 
cularly belong  to  empyema. 

First,  of  the  common  symptoms,  respiration  is  diffi- 
cult, short,  and  frequent ;  the  patient  suffers  great  op- 
pression, and  experiences  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and 
of  weight  upon  thediaphragm.  He  cannot  move  about 
even  for  a  short  time,  without  being  quite  out  of  breath' 
and  threatened  with  syncope.  He  has  an  almost  in- 
cessant and  very  fatiguing  cough,  which  is  sometimes 
dry,  sometimes  attended  with  expectoration.— (Bover 
TraiU  des  Mai  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  356.)  *  ' 

No  surgical  writer  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  has 
treated  with  more  discrimination  than  Mr.  Samull 
Sharp;  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  collections  of 
matter  in  the  chest.  He  remarks,  that  it  has  been  al- 
most universally  taught,  that  when  a  fluid  is  extrava- 
sated  in  the  thorax,  the  patient  can  qnly  lie  on  the  dis- 
eased side,  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  fluid  on  the 
mediastinunrbecbming  troublesome,  if  he  places  him- 
self on  the  sound  side.  For  the  same  reason,  when 
there  is  fluid  in  both  cavities  of  the  thorax,  the  patient 
finds  it  most  easy  to  lie  on' his  back,  or  to  lean  for 
wards,  m  order  that  the  fluid  may  neither  press  upon 
the  mediastinum  nor  the  diaphragm.  But  it  is  noticed 
by  Mr.  Sharp,  that  however  true  this  doctrine  may 
prove  in  most  instances,  there  are  a  few  in  which,  not- 
withstanding the  extravasation,  the  patient  does  not 
complain  of  more  inconvenienoe  in  one  posture  than 
another  nor  even  of  any  great  difficulty  of  breathing 
—(See  Le  Dran's  Obs.  217,  and  Marchetti,  65.) 

On  this  account,  observes  Mr.  Sharp,  it  is  sometimes 
less  easy  to  determine  when  the  operation  is  requisite 
than  if  we  had  so  exact  a  criterion  as  we  are  generally 
supposed  to  have.  But,  says  he,  though  this  may  be 
wanting,  there  are  some  other  circumstances  which 
will  generally  guide  us  with  a  reasonable  certainty 
He  states,  that  the  most  infallible  symptom  of  a  lanre 
quantity  of  fluid  in  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  thorax 
is  a  preternatural  expansion  of  that  side  bf  the  chest 
where  it  lies;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  fluid  accumu 
lates,  it  will  necessarily  elevate  the  ribs  on  that  side 
and  prevent  them  from  contracting  so  much  in  expira- 
tion as  the  ribs  on  the  other  side.  This  change  is  saiii 
to  be  most  evident  when  the  surgeon  views  the  back  of 
the  chest.~(Boyer,  vol.  cit.  p.  357.)  Mr.  Sharp  also  re- 
fers to  Le  Bran's  Obs.  211,  vol.  1,  in  order  to  prove  that 


the  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the  lungs  may  sometimes  be 
so  great,  as  to  make  them  collapse,  and  almost  totally 
obstruct  their  function.  When,  therefore,  says.  Mr 
bnarp,  the  thorax  becomes  thus  expanded  after  a  pre- 
vious pulmonary  disorder,  and  the  case  is  attended  with 
the  symptoms  of  a  suppuration,  it  is  probably  owing  to 
a  collection  of  matter.  The  patient,  he  observes,  will 
also  labour  under  a  continual  low  fever,  and  a  particular 
anxiety  from  the  load  of  fluid.  <"<-uidr 
Besides  this  dilatation  of  the  cavity  by  an  accumula 
tion  of  the  fluid,  the  patient  will  be  sensible  of  an  un- 
dulation, which  is  sometimes  so  evident,  that  a  by 
slander  can  plainly  hear  it  in  certain  motions  of  the 
body.  Mr  Sharp  adds,  that  this  was  the  case  with  a 

Ennenw  £ 8  «  T?'.  on  whom  he  Performed  the  opera- 
tion,  but  the  fluid  in  this  instance,  he  says,  was  very 
thin,  being  a  serous  matter  rather  than  pus.  Some- 
times, when  the  practitioner  applies  his  ear  close  to  the 
patient  s  chest,  while  this  is  agitated  a  noise  can  be 

Sf,,iw  Vr0du,Sed  5y  sha¥"2  a  sma"  cask  not 
nflll^  f  water.-(See  Dr.  Archer's  Case,  in  Trans, 
ff  Phi   °WS' f  the  and  °*ee^  College 

&  aUS  If  IIela^ld'  voL  5>  P-  2-)  111  this  instance 
the  fluid  resembled  whey. 

According  to  the  same  author  it  will  also  frequently 
happen,  that  though  the  skin  and  intercostal  muscles 
are  not  inflamed,  they  will  become  oedematous  in  certain 
parts  of  the  thorax:  or,  if  they  are  not  oedematous,  they 
win  be  a  little  thickened ;  or,  as  Boyer  states,  the  inter- 
costal spaces  are  widened,  and,  when  the  empyema  is 
considerable,  instead  of  being  depressed,  as  they  are  in 
thin  persons,  they  project  beyond  the  level  of  the  ribs. 
—{Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  357.)  These  symptoms,  joined 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  thorax,  and  the  preceding 
affection  of  the  pleura  or  lungs,  seem  unquestionably  to 
indicate  the  propriety  of  the  operation.  But,  observes 
Mr.  Sharp,  among  other  motives  to  recommend,  it  upon 
such  an  emergency,  this  is  one,  that  if  the  operator  should 
mistake  the  case,  an  incision  of  the  intercostal  muscles 
would  neither  be  very  painful  nor  dangerous.— (Sfe 
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EMPYEMA. 


Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Surgery, 
sect,  on  Empyema.) 

"  The  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
collection  of  pus,"  saysLe  Dran,  "  is  always  accounted 
a  sign  of  an  empyema.  This  sign,  indeed,  is  in  the  af- 
firmative ;  but  the  want  of  it  does  not  prove  the  nega- 
tive-; because,  when  there  is  adhesion  of  the  lungs  to 
the  mediastinum,  the  patient  may  lie  equally  on  both 
sides."— {Le  Bran's  Obs.  p.  108,  edit.  2,)  The  expla- 
nation of  this  circumstance  offered  by  Le  Dran  is, 
that  when  the  cyst,  in  which  the  matter  is  contained, 
is  between  the  mediastinum  and  the  lungs,  the  medias- 
fltaum  gradually  yields  to  the  volume  of  the  pus  in 
proportion  as  it  is  formed,  and  the  cyst  in  which  it  is 
contained  becomes  dilated;  "whence  habitude  becomes 
a  second  nature."  Whereas,  in  an  empyema!  person, 
in  whom  the  lung  is  not  adherent  to  the  mediastinum, 
and  who  lies  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the 
collection  of  pus  is  situated,  the  mediastinum  is  on  a 
sudden  loaded  with  an  unusual  weight  of  fluid. — (P. 

Richerand  contends,  that  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
which  patients  with  extravasated  fluid  in  the  chest  ex- 
perience in  lying  upon  the  side  opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  disease  is  situated,  never  originates,  as  has 
been  commonly  taught  and  believed,  from  the  fluid 
pressing  upon  the  mediastinum  and  opposite  lung. 
"  I  have  (says  he)  produced  artificial  cases  of  hydro- 
thorax,  by  injecting  water  into  the  thorax  of  several 
dead  subjects,  through  a  wound  made  in  the  side.  This 
experiment  can  only  be  made  on  subjects  in  which  the 
lungs  are  not  adherent  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest. 
In  this  way  from  three  to  four  pints  of  water  were  in- 
troduced. I  then 'cautiously  opened  the  opposite  side 
of  the  chest;  tfie  ribs' and  lungs  being  removed,  the 
mediastinum  could  be  distinctly  seen,  reaching  from  the 
vertebra?  to  the  sternum,  and  supporting,  without  yield- 
ing, the  weight  of  the  liquid,  in  whatever  position  the 
body  was  placed. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  patients  with  thoracic  extra- 
vasations lie  on  the  diseased  side,  in  order  not  to  ob- 
struct the  dilatation  of  the  sound  side  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  one  part  of  which  is  already  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tion. It  is  for  the  same  reason,  and  in  order  not  to  in- 
crease the  pain  by  the  tension  of  the  inflamed  pleura, 
that  pleuritic  patients  lie  on  the  diseased  side.  The 
same  thing  is  observable  in  peripneumony ;  in  a  word, 
in  all  affections  of  the  parietes  of  the  chest.— (Riche- 
rand, Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  168,  169,  edit.  2.) 

It  appears  to  me,  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
foregoing  statement ;  but  the  experiments  are  far  from 
being  conclusive  with  respect  to  the  assertion,  that  in 
cases  of  empyema,  hydrothorax,  &c.  the  fluid  on  one 
side  of  the  chest  does  not  compress  the  opposite  lung. 
In  the  first  place  the  quantity  Of  fluid  is  frequently 
much  larger  than  that  which  Richerand  injected. 
Secondly,  although  the  mediastinum  may  not  be  apt  to 
yield  at  once  to  the  weight  of  a  liquid  suddenly  injected 
into  one  side  of  the  thorax,  yet  it  may  do  so  by  the 
gradual  effect  of  disease.  Thirdly,  many  of  the  pheno- 
mena, of  empyema  seem  adverse  to  Richerand's  infer- 

Although  surgeons  should  be  awaro,  that  patients 
with  empyema  can  sometimes  lie  in  any  position,  with- 
out particular  aggravation  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
yet  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  gene- 
rality of  patients  with  this  disease  cannot  place  them- 
selves on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  collec- 
tion of  pus  is  situated,  without  their  respiration  being 
very  materially  obstructed.  Another  circumstance  also 
which  deserxes  to  be  mentioned  while  we  are  treating 
of  the  symptoms  of  empyema  is,  that  the  oedema  of  the 
integuments  is  sometimes  not  eonfined  to  the  thorax, 
but  extends  to  more  remote  parts,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  body  as  the  collection  of  matter.  Both  the  forego- 
in^'remarks  are  confirmed  by  an  interesting  case  which 
was  published  by  Mr.  Hey. 

Sept,  3, 1788,  Mr.  Hey  was  desired  to  visit  John  Wil- 
kinson] who. had  been  ill  ten  days  of  the  influenza. 
The  patient  was  found  labouring  under  a  fever,  attended 
with  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in  the  left 
side  of  the  thorax.  He  was  bled  once,  blisters  were 
repeatedly  applied  to  the  chest,  and  he  took  nitre  and 
antimonials,  with  a  smooth  linctus  to  allay  his  cough. 
"  He  was  repeatedly  relieved  by  these  means,  espe- 
cially by  the  application  "of  the  blisters;  but  repeatedly 
relapsed.   At  last  he  became  so  ill,  -that  he  breathed 


with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  could  not  lie  on  the 
right  side  without  danger  of  immediate  suffocation." 

Mr  Hey  found  the  patient  in  the  state  just  now  de- 
scribed on  the  17th  of  September.  "  His  face,  and  es 
pecially  his  eyelids,  were  a  little  swollen  on  the  left 
side  "  The  left  side  of  the  thorax  was  larger  than  the 
right,  and  its  integuments  were  cedematous.  Upon 
pressing  the  intercostal  muscles,  they  felt  distended; 
they  yielded  a  little  to  a  strong  pressure,  but  rebounded 
again.  The  abdomen,  especially  at  its  upper  part,  ap- 
peared to  be  fuller  than  in  the  natural  state.— {See 
Hey's  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  476.)  This  last 
symptom  is  also  particularly  noticed  by  Boyer.— (Mai. 
Chir.  t.  7,  p.  357.) 

Another  remarkable  symptom  which  is  occasionally 
produced  by  collections  of  matter  in  the  chest,  is  an 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  heart.  1  have  seen  a 
patient  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who  had  so 
large  a  quantity  of  matter  in  the  left  bag  of  the  pleura, 
that  it  completely  displaced  the  heart,  which  pulsated 
against  the  inside  of  the  chest  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  This  man's  life 
might  perhaps  have  been  saved  had  paracentesis  tho- 
racis been  performed  in  time.  Some  suspected  an 
aneurism  from  the  throbbing  on  the  right  of  the  ster- 
num :  and  the  case  was  not  fully  understood  till  after 
death,  when  the  body  was  opened.  A  little  attention 
to  the  symptoms,  however,  might  have  convinced  any 
man  of  moderate  understanding,  that  it  was  an  empy- 
ema, and  that  making  an  opening  for  the  discharge  of 
the  matter  afforded  the  only  rational  chance  of  pre- 
serving life.  There  had  been  pain  and  inflammation 
in  the  chest,  followed  by  shiverings  ;  there  was  very 
great  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  the  heart,  which  pre- 
viously used  to  beat  in  the  usual  place,  no  longeulid  so ; 
but  now  pulsated  on  the  right  side  of  the  thorax. 

That  the  heart  should  be  displaced  in  thid  manner  by 
any  large  collection  of  fluid  in  the  right  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  one  would  naturally  expect ;  but  it  is  an  occur- 
rence that  has  not  been  much  noticed  by  surgical  wri- 
ters. Baron  Larr,ey,  however,  has  related  a  highly  in- 
teresting case,  where  the  heart  was  hot  only  pushed 
considerably  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  but  its  action 
wasso  much  impeded  by  the  derangement  of  its  posi- 
tion, that  the  pulse  in  the  large  arteries  was  thereby 
rendered  extremely  feeble.  In  this  instance,  also,  the 
diaphragm  had  descended  so  low  down  as  to  force 
some  of  the  small  intestines  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis. — (Memoires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  t.  3,  p.  447, 
#c.)  Pelletan  has  also  recorded  an  example  in  which 
a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest  dis- 
placed the  heart,  the  pulsations  of  which  were  per- 
ceptible between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  of  the  right 
side,  near  the  sternum. — (Clinique  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  276.) 
Baron  Boyer  speaks  of  one  case  in  which  the  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  was  so  extensive  that  its  pulsations 
were  felt  near  the  right  axilla. — (TraiU  des  Mai. 
Chir.  t.  7,  p.  357.)  In  the  anatomical  collection  at 
Strasburg  is  also  a  preparation  exhibiting  the  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  into  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  by 
matter  in  the  left  pleura,  the  left  lung  being  nearly  an- 
nihilated.— (Lobstein,  Compte  de  son  Museum  Anal, 
p.  39,  8wo.  1820.)  The  heart  is  sometimes  thrust 
downwards  by  collections  of  fluid  in  the  chest,  and  its 
pulsation  is  distinguishable  in  the  epigastrium.— 
(Hodgson  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins, 
p.  95.) 

When  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  contains  fluid,  and 
the  surgeon  strikes  the  thorax  repeatedly  with  the 
ends  of  his  fingers,  a  dull  sound  is  said  to  be  produced, 
quite  different  from  what  would  occur  were  the  chest 
in  its  natural  state.  .  But,  as  Boyer  remarks,  this 
symptom,  to  which  so  much  imporlance  has  of  late 
been  attached,  being  common  to  extravasations  in  the 
thorax  and  several  other  diseases,  will  not  denote  cm 
pyema,  unless  combined  with  other  signs  of  this  af- 
fection. Nor  -will  any  useful  information  be  derived 
from  the  above  percussions,  except  the  practitiorterha* 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  them,  and  they  are 
repeatedly  practised  with  the  patient  in  different  posi- 
tions.—(Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  357.) 

'The  symptoms  of  empyema  are  frequently  very 
equivocal,  and  the  existence  of  the  disease  is  generally 
somewhat  doubtful.  Panaroliup  opened  a  man  whose 
left  lung  was  destroyed,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
thorax  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus.  Al- 
though the  patient  had  beep  ill  for  two  months,  he  had 
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suffered  »io  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  had  had  only  a 
slight  cough.  Le  Dran  met  with  a  case  of  nearly  the 
same  kind.  A  patient  who  had  been  for  three  days  af- 
fected with  a  considerable  oppression  and  an  acute 
pain  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  got  somewhat  bet- 
ter. He  felt  no  material  difficulty  of  breathing  on 
whatever  side  he  lay.  The  only  thing  which  he  com- 
plained of,  Was  the  sense  of  a  fluctuation  in  his  tho- 
rax, and  a  little  obstruction  of  his  respiration  when  he 
was  in  a  sitting  posture.  These  symptoms  did  not 
seem  sufficiently  decided  to  justify  the  operation,  and 
it  was  delayed.  The  febrile  symptoms  continued,  with 
cold  sweats,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  eighth  day. 
Five  pints  of  pus  were  found  collected  in  the  chest. — 
(See  Le  Dran's  Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  109,  110, 
edit.  2.) 

The  symptoms  more  particularly  depending  upon 
empyema  itself,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  disease  and' 
suppuration  within  the  chest,  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  which  accompany'  all  large  deep-seated  ab- 
scesses. The  fever  attending  the  thoracic  inflamma- 
tion which  ends  in  Suppuration,  gradually  diminishes, 
but  does  not  entirely  cease.  On  the  contrary,  it  soon 
changes  into  hectic,  attended  with  flushings  of  the 
cheeks,  heat  of  the  palm  of  the  hands,  and  exacerba- 
tions every  evening  and  after  meals.  In  the  night,  the 
upper  partsrof  the  body  are  covered  with  perspiration  ; 
the  patient  is  tormented  with  insatiable  thirst ;  his  ap- 
petite quite  fails  ;  his  debility  becomes  extreme ;  he  is 
subject  to  frequent  fainting  fits ;  diarrhoea  ensues ;  and 
the  finger  nails  become  curved,  shining,  and  of  the  yel- 
low tinge  observable  all  over  the  body.  At  length 
the  utmost  emaciation  and  the  facies  Hippocra'tica 
come  on,  frequently  attended  with  dilated  pupils  and 
enfeebled  vision,  and  indicating  the  approach  of  death. 
.  As  the  operation  of  empyema'  and  some  other  par- 
ticulars relating  to  this  subject,  are  treated  of  in  an- 
other part  of  this  Dictionary  (see  Paracentesis  of  the 
Thorax),  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  me  here  to  sub- 
join a  list  of  works,  which  may  be  advantageously 
consulted  for  information  on  empyema.  A.  Vaier,  et 
J.  E.  Mutillet,  Empyema,  e  vomica  pulmonis,  rupta  in 
cavitatem  pectoris  dextram  effusa,  indeque  pulmo 
hujus  lateris  compressiis  penitusque  ab  officio  remo- 
tus,  Wittemb,  1731.— (Holler,  Disp.  ad  Morb.  2,  4031.) 
Gerardus  le  Maire,  Diss,  de  Empyemate,  ito.  Lugd. 
1735.  Sharp's  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State 
of  Surgery,  sect,  mi  Empyema.  Le  Dran's  Observa- 
tions in  Surgery.  J.  L.  Petit,  Traite  des  Maladies 
Chirurgicales,  t.  1,  chap.  3.  Des  Plaies  de  la  Poitrine. 
Warner's  Cases  in  Surgery,  chap.  6,  edit.  4.  Memoire 
sur  VOpiration  du  Trypan  au  Sternum,  par  M.  de  la 
Martiniire,  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  Roy  ale  de  Chirurgie,  t. 
12,  p.-342,  edit.  llmo.  L.  G.  Van  Malcote,  De  Empye- 
mate, Teneramund.  1783.  Sabatier,  Midecine  Opira- 
toire,  t.  2,  p.  247,  <S-c.  idit.  1.  A.  O'Flaherty,  De  Em- 
pyemate, Montp.  1774.  Andouard  de  VEmpyeme,  Cure 
Radicale  obtenue  par  VOpiration,  Sec.  8vo.  Paris,  1808. 
Callisen,  Sy sterna  Chirurgia  Hodiernal,  vol.  2,  p.  363, 
edit.  1798.  Flajani,  Collezione  d'Osservazioni,  fyc.  di 
Chirurgia,  t.  3,  p.  185,  &-c.  8vo.  Roma,  1802.  Riche- 
rand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  4,  sect,  des  Maladies  de  VAppa- 
reil  respiratoire.  Liveilli,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t. 
2,  p.  575,  &-c.  Hey's  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  ed.  3. 
Lassus,  Pathologie  Chir.  t.  l,p.  122,  <S-c.  Latrey,  Mc- 
moires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  t.  3,  p.  442  ;  et  t.  4,  p. 
356,  £•<;.  Pelletan,  Clinique  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  236,  &rc.  '  J. 
Hennen,  Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  p.  384,  tre- 
ed. %  Svo.  Edinb.  1820.  Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir. 
t.  7,  p.  351,  be.  8vo.  Paris,  1821. 

[A  most  singular  case  of  empyema  occurred  under 
my  own  observation,  which  was  reported  at  length  in 
the  Med.  Recorder  -for  1823.  The  patient  had  been 
treated  by  a  number  of  physicians  for  abscess  of  the 
liver,  from  the  circumstance  of  large  quantities  of  pus 
passing  off  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  at  short  in- 
tervals and  the  pulmonic  symptoms  were  attributed 
to  the  displacement  of  the  diaphragm  by  the  pressure 
of  the  enlarged  hepar.  On-  dissection,  however,  the 
case  was  found  tp.  be  empyema,  and  an  opening  for  the 
escape  of  the  matter  had  taken  place  through  the  oeso- 
phagus near  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  whereby 
the  abscess  emptied  itself  into  that  viscus  and  the 
matter  was  thrown  up  from  the  stomach  or  passed  off 
by  the  bowels. 

I  have  now  a  patient  in  this  city  under  medical  treat- 
ment, wno,  I  doubt  not,  is  suffering  under  empyema 
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wnich  somehow  or  other  finds  its  way  into  the  sto- 
mach, probably  by  a  similar  route.  Large  quantities 
of  pus  are  "passing  periodically  from  the  bowels  or  are 
ejected  from  the  stomach,  which  I  am  satisfied  does  not 
come-  from  the'  liver,  and'  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  Xhe 
case  with  many  cases  treated  as  hepatic  abscess.— 
Reese.]  '  • 

ENCANTHIS.  (From  ev,  and  kovOos,  the  angle  of 
the  eye.) 

The  encanthis,  at  its  commencement,  is  nothing 
more,  says  Scarpa,  than  a  small,  soft,  red,  and  some- 
times rather  livid  excrescence,  which  grows  from  the 
caruneula  lachrymalis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
neighbouring  semilunar  fold  of  the  conjunctiva.  The 
inveterate  encanthis  js  ordinarily  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude ;  its  roots  extend  beyond  the  caruneula  lachry- 
malis and  semilunar  fold,  to  the  membranous  lining  of 
one  or  both  eyelids.  The  patient  experiences  very  se- 
rious inconvenience  from  its  origin,  and  interposition 
between  the  commissure  of  the  eyelids,  which  it  ne- 
cessarily keeps  asunder,  on  the  side  towards  the  nose. 

The  encanthis  keeps  up  a  chronic  ophthalmy,  im- 
pedes the  action  of  the  eyelids,  and,  in  particular,  pre- 
vents the  complete  closure  of  the  eye.  Besides,  partly 
by  compressing  and  partly  by  displacing  the  orifices  of 
the  puncta  lachrymalia,  it  obstructs  the  free  passage 
of  the  tears  into  the  nose. 

According  to  Scarpa,  this  excrescence;  on  its  first 
appearance,  is  commonly  granulated  like  a  mulberry, 
or  is  of  a  ragged  and  fringed  structure.  Afterward, 
when  it  has  acquired  a  certain  size,  one  part  of  it  re- 
presents a  granulated  tumour,  while  the  rest  appears 
like  a  smooth,  whitish,  or  ash-coloured  substance, 
streaked  with  varicose  vessels,  sometimes  advancing 
as  far  over  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  side  of  the  eye 
next  to  the  nose,  as  where  the  cornea  and  sclerotica 
unite.  In  this  advanced  state,  the  encanthis  constantly 
interests  the  caruneula  lachrymalis,  the  valvula  semi 
lunaris,  and  the  membranous  lining  of  one  or  both 
eyelids.  In  addition  to  the  roots,  which  in  such  cir 
cumstances  connect  the  excrescence  with  the  carun 
cula  lachrymalis,  the  semilunar  fold,  and  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the  encanthis  emits  an  ap- 
pendage, or  prominent,  firm  elongation,  along  the  inside 
of  the  upper  or  lower  eyelid,  in  the  direction  of  its 
edge.  The  middle  or  body  of  the  encanthis  divides 
near  the  cornea,  as  it  were,  like  a  swallow's  tail,  to 
form  two  appendages  or  elongations,  one  of  which  ex 
tends  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid  by 
the  margin  of  which  it  is  covered,  while  the  other 
shoots  in  a  direction  from  the  internal  towards  the  ex- 
ternal angle,  along  the  inside  of  the  lower  eyelid 
which  also  conceals  it  beneath  its  edge. 

The  body  of  the  encanthis,  or  that  middle  portion  of 
the  whole  excrescence  which  reaches  from  the  carun- 
eula lachrymalis  and  semilunar  fold,  inclusively,  over  the 
conjunctiva  almost  to  the  junction  of  the  sclerotica  with 
the  cornea,  sometimes  forms  a  prominence  as  large  as 
asmall  nut  or  chestnut.  At  other  times  it  is  of  consider- 
able size,  but  depressed  and  broken  down,  as  it  were, 
at  its  centre.  Still,  however,  the  body  of  the  encanthis 
preserves  that  granulated  appearance  which  prevailed 
at  first ;  while  one  or  both  the  appendages  on  the  in 
side  of  the  eyelids  appear  rather  like  a  fleshy  than  a 
granulated  substance. 

On  turning  out  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  these  appen- 
dages or  elongations  of  the  encanthis  form  a  very 
manifest  prominence.  When  both  eyelids  are  equally 
affected,  and  turned  inside  out,  the  appendages  con- 
jointly represent,  as  it  were,  a  ring,  the  back  Of  which 
rests^  on  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

Sometimes  the  encanthis  assumes  a  cancerous  ma- 
lignancy. This-character  is  evinced  by  the  dull  red, 
leaden,  or  (as  Beer  says)  the  bluish  red  colour  of  the  ex- 
crescence ;  by  its  excessive  hardness,  and  the  lancinat 
ing  pains  which  occur  in  it,  and  extend  to  the  forehead, 
the  whole  eyeball,  and  the  temple,  especially  when  the 
tumour  has  been  slightly  touched.  It  is  also  evinced 
by  the  propensity  of  the  excrescence  to  bleed,  by  the  > 
partial  ulcerations  on  its  surface,  which  emit  a  fungous 
substance,  and  a  thin  and  exceedingly  acrid  discharge. 
The  disease  is  constantly  attended  with  epiphora,  and 
preeeded-by'a  scirrhous  induration  of  the  caruncle. 
The  eyeball  and  neighbouring  bones,  which  are  of  a 
spongy  texture,  are  said  to  participate  very  soon  in  the 
disease,  the  lower  eyelid  also  becoming  everted. — (Beer, 
Lehre  von  den  Augenkr  b.  2,  p.  187, 188.)  Ttis  form 
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of  encanthis  only  admits  of  palliative  treatment ;  un- 
less, indeed,  an  effort  be  made  to  extirpate  it  entirely, 
together  with  the  whole  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
orbit,  and  even  then  the  event  is  dubious. 

Beer  joins  Scarpa  in  the  statement  that  the  opera- 
tion rarely  proves  successful,  and  adds,  that  it  is  al- 
ways followed  by  an  incurable  weeping,  and  a  con- 
siderable eversion  of  the  lower  eyelid. — (Vol.  cit.  p. 
189.)  Fortunately,  the  truly  cancerous  encanthis  is 
uncommon ;  Mr.  Guthrie  has  not  seen  it  (Operative 
Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  117);  and  Mr.  Travers,  who 
was  a  surgeon  to  the  London  Eye  Infirmary  several 
years,  never  met  with  an  instance  of  it. — (Synopsis  of 
Diseases,  of  the  Eye,  p.  103.) 

The  benign  encanthis,  how  large  soever  it  may  be,  is 
always  curable  by  extirpation.  Those  instances  which 
"are  smalF,  incipient,  and  granulated,  like  a  mulberry, 
or  of  a  fringed  structure,  which  originate  either  from 
the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  or  the  semilunar  fold  of  the 
conjunctiva,  or  from  both  these  parts  together,  and 
even  in  part  from  the  internal  commissure  of  the  eye- 
lids, may  be  raised  by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  and 
cut  off  from  the  whole  of  their  origin  closely  to  their 
base,  with  the  curved  scissors  with  convex  edges.  In 
the  performance  of  this  operation,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
introduce  a  needle  and  thread  through  this  little  ex- 
crescence, as  some  are  wont  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  it,  and  destroying  more  accurately  all  its  ori- 
gins and  adhesions.  The  same  object  is  fulfilled  by 
rneans  of  forceps,  without  inconveniencing  the  patient 
with  a  puncture  of  this  kind,  and  drawing  a  thread 
through  the  part  in  order  to  make  a  noose.  However, 
in  cutting  out  an  encanthis  of  this  small  size,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  remove,  together  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  excrescence  which  originates  from  the  ca- 
runcula lachrymalis,  any  more  of  this  latter  body  than 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  precise  eradica- 
tion of  the  dis»se,  in  order  that  no  irremediable  weep- 
ing may  be  occasioned. 

When  the  little  excresence  has  been  detached  from 
all  its  roots,  says  Scarpa,  the  eye  must  be  washed  se- 
veral times  with  cold  water,  in  order  to  cleanse  it  from 
the  blood,  and  then  it  is  to  be  covered  with  a  piece  of 
line  linen,  and  a  retentive  bandage.  On  the  5th,  6th, 
or  7th  day,  the  inflammation  arising  from  the  operation 
.entirely  ceases,  and  the  suppuration  from  the  wound 
is  accompanied  with  the  mucous  appearance  already 
described.  The  little  wounds  are  then  to  be  touched 
with  a  piece  of  alum,  scraped  to  a  point  like  a  crayon, 
and  the  vitriolic  collyrium,  containing  the  mucilage  of 
quince  seeds,  is  to  be  injected  into  the  affected  eye 
several  times  a  day.  If  these  means  should  not  bring 
about  the  wished-for  cicatrization,  but,  on  the  cbntrary, 
the  small  wounds  situated  on  the  caruncula  and  inter- 
nal commissure  of  the  eyelids  should  become  station- 
ary and  covered  with  proud  flesh,  the  argentum  nitra- 
tuhi  ought  to  be  applied  to  them.  The  conjunctiva, 
however,  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  espe- 
cially if  at  all  wounded.  When  the  fungous  granula- 
tions have  been  destroyed,  the  cure  may  be  perfected 
by  the  collyrium  already  mentioned,  or  rather  by  intro- 
ducing thrice  a  day,  between  the  eyeball  and  the  inter- 
nal angle  of  the  eyelids,  the  powder  of  tutty  and  the 
Armenian  bole.  Bidloo  recommends  powdered  chalk, 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  burnt  alum.—  (Ex- 
etcit.  Anat.  Chir.  decad.  2.) 
.  Excision  is  "equally  applicable  to  the  inveterate  en- 
canthis, which  is  of  considerable  size,  and  broken 
down  at  its  body,  or  which  forms  a  prominence  as 
large  as  a  nut  or  chestnut,  with  two  fleshy  append- 
ages extending  along  the  inner  surface  of  one  or  both 
qyelifls.  The  application  of  a  ligature  to  such  an  ex- 
crescence ought  never  to  be  regarded  a1?  a  method  of 
cure;  for  the  large  inveterate  encanthis  never  has  a 
sufficiently  narrow  neck  to  admit  of  being  tied.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  tumour  is  voluminous,  its  roots 
invariably  extend  to  the  caruijcula  lachrymalis,  the 
semilunar  fold,  and  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  eye- 
ball, oftentimes  nearly  as  far  as  the  cornea.  In  this 
state  also,  the  encanthis  has  one  or  two  fleshy  append- 
ages, which  reach  along  the  membranous  lining  of  one, 
or  both  eyelids.  Hence,  though  the  ligature  were  to 
produce  a  separation  of  the*  body  of  the  encanthis,  one 
or  both  the  appendages'  would  still  remain  to  be  ex- 
tirpated. This  second  operation  could  only  be.accom- 
pli&hed  with  the  knife.  In  this  disease,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  fear  of  hemorrhage,  to  which  the 
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advocates  for  tho  ligature  attach  so  much  import 
ance ;  for  cases  are  recorded  of  considerable  inve- 
terate, encanthes  being  removed,  without  the  least 
untoward  occurrence  from  loss  of  blood.  To  these, 
Scarpa  observes,  he  could  add  a  great  number  of  his 
own,  so  that  no  doubt  can  now  be  entertained  on  ll)is 
point. 

Pellier  relates  a  case,  in  which  an  encanthis  wa» 
followed  by  a  dangerous  hemorrhage,  though  it  had 
been  cut  out  by  an  expert  oculist.  He  enters,  however, 
into  no  detail  concerning  the  nature  of  the  complaint, 
nor  the  way  in  which  the  operation  was  performed ; 
circumstances  from  which  one  might  deduce  the  reason 
of  this  unusual  accident.  Indeed,  the  same  author  adds,. 
"  I  have  often  performed  this  operation  for  such  ex- 
crescences, and  have  never  met  with  a  similar  .occur- 
rence."— (Recueil  d'Observ.  sur  les  Maladies  de  I' (Eil 
part  2,  obs.  118.) 

When  the  encanthis  is  large  and  inveterate,  with  two 
extensive  fleshy  elongations,  one  on  the  inside  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  and  the  other  on  that  of  the  lowerone,  we 
are  to  proceed  in  the  following  manner.  The  patient 
being  seated,  an  assistant  is  to  turn  ou(  the  inside  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  so  as  to  make  one  6f  the  appendages 
of  the  encanthis  project  outwards.  By  means  of  a 
small  bistoury,  a  deep  incision  is  next  to  be  made  into 
the  elongation,  in  the  direction  of  the  margin  of  the 
eyelid;  and  then  having  taken  hold  of  and  drawn  it 
forwards  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  we  are  to  separate  it 
throughout  its  whole  length,  from  the  inside  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  proceeding  from  the  external  towards  the 
internal  angle  of  the  eye,  as  far  as  the  body  or  middle 
of  the  encanthis.  We  are  then  to  do  the  same  to  the 
lippomatous  appendage  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  eye- 
lid. Afterward  the  body  of  the  encanthis  is  to  be  ele- 
vated, if  possible,  with  a  pair  of  forceps ;  but  when  this 
instrument  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  a  double  hook 
must  be  employed.  This  middle  portion  is  now  to  be 
detached,  partly  with  the  bistoury,  and  partly  with  the 
curved  scissors,  from  the  subjacent  conjunctiva,  on 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  from  the  semilunar  fold,  and  from 
the  caruncula  lachrymalis;  dividing  the  substance  of 
this  last  part  more  or  less  deeply,  according  to  the 
depth  and  hardness  of  the  large  inveterate  encanthis. 
Here  it  is  proper  to  state  distinctly,  that  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  an  old  large  tumour  of  this  nature,  deeply 
rooted  in  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  it  is  not  regularly 
in  our  power  to  preserve  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
substance  of  this  part,  to  prevent  the  tears  from  drop- 
ping over  the  cheeli  after  the  wound  is  healed. 
The  eye  is  to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  cold  water. 
The  rest  of  the  treatment  consequent  to  the  extirpa 
tion  of  a  large  encanthis,  is  almost  the  same  as  what 
was  explained  in  speaking  of  the  small  incipient  case. 
Bathing  the  eye  very  frequently  in  the  lotion  of  mal: 
lows,  and  employing  anodyne,  detergent  collvria,  ate 
the  best  local  means,  until  the  mucous  appearance, 
preceding  suppuration,  has  taken  place  on  the  surface 
of  the  wound.  Then  we  may  have  recourse  to  mild 
astringent  ointments  and  collyria.  The  mildest  topical 
applications  are  generally  the  best,  both  in  the  first 
stage  of  suppuration,  as  well  as  afterward',  parti- 
cularly when,  together  with  the  encanthis,  we  have 
removed  a  considerable  piece  of  .the  conjunctiva  which 
covered  the  eyeball  towards  the  nose,  and  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  body  of  the  excrescence. 

Consult  Scarpa  sidle  Malattie  degli  Occhi,  ed.  5,  cap. 
12;  Richter,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  band  2,  p. 
473,  <v-c.  edit.  1802.  G.  J.  Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Au- 
genkr.  6.  2,  p.  187,  Svo.  Wien,  1817.  B.  Travers,  A 
Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  1Q3,  i-c.  G.'.T. 
Guthrie,  Lectures  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye, 
8w>. '.frond.  1823,  p.  117,  &c. 

ENCEPHALOCELE.  (From  fyxlqiaUs,  the  brain, 
and  KfiXrt,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  of  the  brain.— (See  Her- 
nia Cerebri.) 

ENCYSTED  TUMOURS.  See  Txvmours,  En- 
cysted. 

ENEMA.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  use- 
ful glysters  employed  in  the  practice  of  surgery. 

Cathartic. 
B;.  Decocti  hordei  tbj.' 

Soda?  muriatis  Misce. 
Vjl.  Decocti  avena?  Ibj. 

Olei  olivae  j  ij..  '\ 
Magnesias  Surpbatis  *j—  Misce.' 
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Jlnodyne. 

ft.  Mucilagnis  arnyli,  aquae  distillatas,  sing.  Tinc- 

tura  opii  guttas  xl. — Misce. 
R.  Olei  olivae  |  iv.  Tinctura  opii  guttas  xl. — Misce. 
The  two  latter  are  particularly  useful  when  great 
irritation  exists  about  the  rectum,  bladder,  or  urethra. 
They  have  great  effect  in  diminishing  spasmodic  affec- 
tions of  this  canal  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
Tobacco. 

Employed  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

lit.  Nicotian*  3  j.  Aq.  ferventis  Ibj.  The  plant  is 
to  be  macerated  ten  minutes,  and  the  liquor  then 
strained  for  use.  One  half  should  be  first  injected,  and 
soon  afterwads  the  other,  unless  the  glyster  operate 
with  dangerous  violence,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  par 
ticular  constitucions. 

ENTEROCELE.  (From  Zvrtpa,  the  bowels,  and 
KriXvi  a  tumour.)  A  hernia,  the  contents  of  which  are 
intestine. 

ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE.  (From  hrepa,  the  bow- 
els, emu^Qov,  the  omentum,  and  KifXrj,  a  tumour.)  A 
hernia,  the  contents  of  which  are  both  intestine  and 
omentum. 

[ENTEROTOMY.  As  Mr.  Cooper  has  not  introduced 
this  operation  into-his  Dictionary,  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
sumed that  it  has'not  been  performed,  at  least  with 
success,  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  continent. 

To  Professor  White,  senior,  of  Berkshire  Medical 
institution,  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  per- 
formed this  operation,  and  with  entire  success,  as 
early  as  the  year  1806,  for  the  extraction  of  a  teaspoon 
from  the  intestine.  This  case,  so  novel  and  important, 
and  standing  a3  it  does  alone  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  Med.  Renos,  of 
Neiu-York,  Hexade  2,  vol.  4,  p.  367.— Reese.1 

ENTROPIUM.  (From  tv,  and  toeVoi,  to  turn.)  An 
inversion  of  the  eyelids.— (See  Trichiasis.) 

EPIGLOTTIS  SHOT  AWAY.  The  practice  of  Ba- 
ron Larrey  furnishes  a  curious  example,  in  which  the 
epiglottis  of  a  French  soldier  was  shot  off  at  the  battle 
of  Alexandria,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1801.  The  ball 
entered  at  the"  angle  of  the  jaw,  crossed  the  throat  ob- 
liquely, and  came  out  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck. 
The  base  of  the  tongue  was  grazed,  and  the  epiglottis 
shot  away;  the  patient  spit  it  up  after  the  accident, 
and  showed  it  to  the  surgeon  who  first  saw  him. 

The  patient  was  not  in  much  pain;  but  his  voice 
was  hoarse,  feeble,  and  scarcely  audible. 

When  he  first  attempted  to  swallow,  lie  was  seized 
with  a  convulsive  suffocating  cough,  attended  with 
vomiting.  Annoyed  by  thirst,  which  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  weather,  and  the  irritation  of  the  wound  excited 
he  incessantly  repeated  his  attempts  to  drink;  bu' 
aiways  with  the  same  result.  Four  days  were  passed 
in  tins  deplorable  condition.  He  already  experienced 
violent  complaints  in  his  stomach,  continual  loss  of 
xleep ;  he  had  a  small  accelerated  pulse ;  and  was  be, 
ginning  to  look  thin. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  wounded  soldier*when 
Larrey  saw  him  on  the  fifth  day.   After  making  a  few 
inquiries  about  what  had  passed  after  the  accident 
attempting  to  make  the  patient  drink,  and  examining 
the  interior  of  the  mouth,  Larrey  was  convinced  that 
the  paroxysms  of  suffocation  and  the  inability  to  swal- 
ow,  depended  upon  the  permanent  opening  of  the  glottis 
the  lid  of  which  had  been  shot  away.   The  prognosis 
ol  the  injury  was  exceedingly  unfavourable,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  the  patient  had  been  abandoned 
to  the  resources  of  nature,  he  would  have  died  in  the 
°.0£rS?it°fAT,dT-   The  ideations  were  equally 
difficult  to  fu  fil :  the  most  urgent  was  to  appease  the 
Hunger  and  thirst  with  which  this  poor  soldier  was 
afflicted.    Larrey  fortunately  was  provided  with  an 
elastic  gum  tubs,  constructed  for  the  cesophagus  This 
instrument  was  introduced,  with  the  usual  precautionsf 
into  the  pharynx,  and  by  means  of  it  the  patient  was 
given  some  drink,  which  relieved  him  much,  and  after- 
ward some  rich  broth.   The  patient  was  fed  in  this 
manner  lor  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  wa« 
able  without  the  assistance  of  the  tube  t0  Swa.7ow 
thick  panado,  and  thiekened  rice  made  into  little  balls 
The  powers  of  speech  and  deglutition  in  time  became 
much  more  perfect ;  in  consequence,  as  Larrev  ima 
gineq  of  an  enlargement  of  (he  artenoid  cartilages 
and  an  expansion,  of  that  part  of  the  baseof  the  tongue 
which  lies  next  to  the  glottis,  having  formed  a  sort  of 
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substitute  for  the  epiglottis.— {Mimoires  de  Clurureii 
Milttaire,  t.  2,  p.  145.-149.) 

The  foregoing  case  illustrates,  in  a  convincing  man- 
ner, the  importance  and  utility  of  elastic  gum  tubes  for 
conveying  nourishment  and  medicines  down  the  oeso- 
phagus in  wounds  about  the  throat.  All  practitioners, 
and  especially  military  surgeons,  should  be  duly  im< 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  such  instruments 
always  at  hand.  The  patient,  whose  case  is  above  re- 
cited, owed  his  preservation  altogether  to  this  means, 
without  which  he  must  have  been  starved  to  death. 

In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  above  work,  p.  247,  is  recorded 
another  case,  in  which  a  gun-shot  wound,  that  took 
away  the  epiglottis  and  broke  the  os  hyoides,  was  suc- 
cessfully treated. 

EPIPHORA.  (From  i-mQipio,  to  carry  with  force  ) 
By  this  term  is  meant  an  accumulation  of  tears  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  eye ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
person  affected  is  not  only  under  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quently wiping  them  away,  but  vision  is  injured  by  the 
morbid  refraction  which  they  produce  of  the  rays  of 
light  that  enter  the  pupil.  Stillicidivm  lachrymarum 
is  distinguished  by  modern  writers  from  epiphora :  the 
•cause  of  stillicidium  lies  in  some  obstacle  to  the  ab- 
sorption and  conveyance  of  the  tears,from  the  lacus  la- 
chrymarum into  the  sac.  Epiphora,  on  the  other  hand, 
consists  in  a  superabundant  secretion  of  tears,  aud  is 
a  disease  of  the  secreting,  not  of  the  excreting  parts  of 
the  lachrymal  organs.— (See  W.  M'Kenzie's  valuable 
Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal  Organs,  p.  47, 
8vo.  Lond.  1819 ;  and  Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Jluserikr. 
b.  2.) 

EPIPLOCELE.  (From  hh\oov,  the  omentum,  and 
KfiKn,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia,  formed  by  a  protrusion  of 
the  omentum. — (See  Hernia.) 

EPULIS.  (From  hi,  upon,  and  ov\a,  the  gums.)  A 
small  tubercle  on  the  gums.  It  is  said  sometimes  to 
become  cancerous.  The  best  plan  of  cure  is  to  extir- 
pate it  with  a  knife. 

ERETHISMUS.  (From  ipeO^w,  to  irritate.)  The 
state  of  irritation,  attending  the  early  stage  of  acute 
diseases.  Mr.  Pearson  has  described  a  state  of  the 
constitution  produced  by  mercury  acting  on  it  as  a 
poison.  He  calls  it  the  mercurial  erethismus,  and  men- 
tions that  it  is  characterized  by  great  depression  of 
strength,  anxiety  about  the  prascordia,  irregular  action 
of  the  heart,  frequent  sighing,  trembling,  a  small,  quick, 
sometimes  intermitting  pulse,  occasional  vomiting,  a 
pale,  contracted  countenance,  a  sense  of  coldness;  but 
the  tongue  is  seldom  furred,  nor  are  the  vital  and  natu- 
ral functions  much  disturbed.  In  this  state,  any  sudden 
exertion  will  sometimes  prove  fatal.  Mr.  Pearson  ad- 
vises, with  a  view  of  preventing  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  this  affection,  the  immediate  discontinuance 
of  the  use  of  mercury,  and  exposing  the  patient  to  a 
dry,  cool  air.  The  incipient  erethismus  may  often  be 
averted  by  the  camphor  mixture  and  large  doses  of 
ammonia,  if  mercury  be  also  left  off.  Sarsaparilla  is 
also  beneficial,  when  the  stomach  will  bear  it  —(Pear- 
son on  Lues  Vmerea,  p.  156,  c$-c.  edit.  2.) 

ERYSIPELAS.  (From  ipvu),  to  draw,  and  wf'Aac, 
adjoining.)  St.  Anthony's  fire;  so  called,  from  its 
tendency  to  draw  the  neighbouring  parts  into  the  same 
state,  or,  in  other  words,  from  its  propensity  to  spread. 
.  Erysipelas  may  be  defined  to  be  a  cutaneous  inflam- 
mation, attended  with  redness,  which  disappears,  and 
leaves  a  white  spot  for  a  short  time  after  being  touched 
with  the  end  of  the  finger;  and  the  affection,~which  is 
irregularly  circumscribed  by  a  defined  line,  is  charac 
tenzed  by  a  remarkable  propensity  to  spread. 

The  part  is  generally  of  a  bright  red  colour,  clear, 
and  shining.  The  disorder  is  not  accompanied  by 
throbbing ;  and  a  burning  heat  and  tingling  are  felt 
rather  than  acute  pain.  If  the  skin  alone  be  affected, 
there  is  hardly  any  perceptible  swelling,  and  no  ten- 
sion ;  "  yet  some  difference  is  perceived  between  the 
sound  and  the  inflamed' part  by  passing  the  finger  over 
it."  In  many  instances,  vesications  arise ;  a  circum- 
stance which  led  Dr.  Willan  to  include  the  disease  in 
the  order  Bulla?.  However,  if  we  mean  this  arrange- 
ment to  extend  to  what  is  named  local  or  accidental 
erysipelas,  as  well. as  to  the  idiopathic  forms  of  the 
disorder,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  its  inaccuracy 
many  examples  of  erysipelas  from  local  irritation  being' 
characterized  neither  by  fever  nor  vesications. 

Desault'' preferred  the  division  of  erysipelas  into 
phlegmonous,  bilious,  and  l.oeal.—(Chir.  Journ.vol.  2  1 
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Mr.  Pearson  divided  tjie  complaint  into  three  forms, 
viz.  phlegmonous,  edematous,  and  gangrenous.— 
(Principles  of  Surgery,  chap.  10.)   Bursenus  notices, 

1.  The  idiopathic,  or  primitive  erysipelas,  or  that  which 
arises  spontaneously  from  an  internal  cause,  unpre- 
ceded  by  any  other  disease.  2.  Symptomatic,  or  se- 
oondary  erysipelas,  depending  on  another  affection,  by 
which  its  progress  is  completely  influenced.  3.  Acci- 
dental erysipelas,  or  that  which  is  casually  excited  by 
some  external  manifest  cause.— {Instit.  Med.  Prac.  t. 

2,  c.  2, 8vo.  Lips.  1798.) 
The  division  adopted  by  Mr.  Lawrence  is  into  ery- 
thema, simple,  cedematous,  and  phlegmonous  erysipe- 
Ids.  By  erysipelas,  he  understands  "  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
the  subjacent  adipous  and  cellular  tissues,  Like  other 
inflammations  (he  says),  it  varies  in  degree.  When  it 
affects  the  surface  of  the  skin,  which  is  red,  not  sensr- 
bly  swelled,  soft,  and  without  vesication,  it  is  called 
erythema.  Simple  erysipelas  is  a  more  violent  cuta- 
neous inflammation,  attended  with  effusion  into  the 
cellular  substance,  and  generally  with  vesication. 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  the  highest  degree  of  the 
affection,  involving  the  cellular  and  adipous  membrane, 
as  well  as  the  skin,  and  causing  suppuration  and  mor- 
tification of  the  former."- (See  Med.  Chir.  Trails,  vol. 
14,  p.  2.)  When  erysipelas,  however,  is  defined  to  be 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  a  peculiar  kind  of  inflamma- 
tion must  be  implied ;  for  the  skin,  like  all  other  parts, 
is  often  the  seat  of  common  inflammation.  My  views 
of  the  subject  lead  me  to  consider  erysipelas  as  a  com- 
plaint of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

In  the  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  the  skin  is  more 
raised  than  in  the  simple  form  of  the  complaint,  the 
swelling  is  harder  and  deeper,  and  of  a  darker  colour. 
The  redness  has  often  a  brownish  or  dark  livid  tint ; 
and  the  discoloration  is  sometimes  irregular,  giving  to 
the  part  a  marbled  appearance.    The  tumefaction  is 
more  considerable  than  in  simple  erysipelas,  the  whole 
depth  of  the  adipous  and  cellular  textures  being  loaded 
with  effusion,  so  that  the  arm  or  leg  appears  of  twice 
the  natural  sue.   The  sensation  of  heat  and  pain,  at 
first  sight,  is  aggravated  to  a  very  severe  degree,  and 
may  be  accompanied  with  throbbing.    The  swollen  part 
at  first  yields  slightly  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  but 
subsequently  becomes  tense  and  firm.  Vesications, 
often  minute  and  miliary,  form  on  the  surface  with 
purulent  contents ;  but  sloughing  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane soon  comes  on,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  are  ag- 
gravated.  According  to  Mr.  Lawrence's  late  observa- 
tions, these  dangers  are  not  attended  with  increased 
swelling,  elevation,  and  pointing,  as  in  phlegmon  ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  rather  a  diminution  of  tension,  a 
subsidence,  and  a  feel  of  softness  in  the  part.   At  first, 
the  cellular  texture  contains  a  whey-like  or  whitish 
serum.   The  fluid  gradually  becomes  yellow  and  pu- 
rulent, and  We  often  find  it  presenting  all  the  characters 
of  good  pus,  and  very  thick.   The  serum  is  diffused 
through  the  cells  at  an  early  period,  and  a  mixture  of 
serum  and  pus  often  fills  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
cellular  texture,  without  any  distinct  boundary.  Fre- 
quently matter  is  deposited  in  small,  separate  portions, 
forming  a  kind  of  little  abscesses,  which  often  run  irre- . 
gularly  in  the  cejlular  texture.   The  substance  turns 
gray,  yellowish,  or  tawny ;  and  sometimes  appears  like 
a  dirty,  spongy  substance,  filled  with  a  turbid  fluid ; 
thus  losing  its  vitality  altogether,  it  is  converted  into 
more  or  less  considerable  fibrous  shreds,  of  various 
size  and  figure,  which  come  away  soaked  with  matter 
like  a  sponge.   The  integuments  over  a  large  slough 
of  this  kind  being  deprived  of  their  vascular  supply, 
become  livid,  and  often  lose  their  vitality.   The  sup- 
purating and  sloughing  processes  go  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent when  an  entire  limb  is  affected,  sometimes  com- 
pletely detaching  the  skin,  and  often  separating  it 
through  a  large  space ;  occasionally  penetrating  deeper, 
passing  between  the  muscles,  causing  inflammation  of 
them  suppuration  between  them,  and  often  sloughing 
of  the  tendons.   When  the  substance  of  a  hmb  is  thus 
generally  inflamed,  the  joints  do  not  escape ;  inflam- 
mation of  the  synovial  membranes,  effusion  of  matter 
into  the  joint,  and  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  t*e 
place  —(See  Hutchison's  Practical  Obs.  p.  115,  ed.  2  ; 
and  Bibl.  Med.  Sept.  1827,  p.  331,  as  cited  by  Lawrence.) 
An  inflammation  of  such  extent  and  violence  cannot 
fad  to  produce  the  most  serious  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system,  typhoid  symptoms,  inflammation  of 


the  lungs,  or  pleura,  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem 
brane,  &c. ;  and  the  case  is  speedily  fatal.  If,  how 
ever  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  patient  should  recover 
after  tedious  suppurations  and  discharge  of  slough,  the 
parts  which  have  been  inflamed  are  so  changed  in  struc 
ture  and  the  skin,  fascia,  muscles,  tendons,  and  bones 
are  so  materially  agglutinated  and  fixed  after  the  exten- 
sive destruction  of  the  connecting  cellular  texture,  that 
the  motions  of  the  part  are  permanently  and  seriously 
injured.— (See  Lawrence,in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  vol.  U, 
p.  12.) 

The  following  is  Mr.  Lawrence's  description  of 
simple  erysipelas.  The  skin  is  preternaturally  red  and 
shining,  having  a  light  or  rosy  tint  in  the  early  stage 
and  slighter  cases  of  the  affection ;  whence,  in  some 
languages,  it  has  received  the  popular  appellation  of 
the  rose ;  while,  in  other  instances,  it  is  of  a  bright 
scarlet,  or  even  a  deep  and  livid  red.  The  colour  dis- 
appears on  pressure,  returning  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
is  removed.  If  the  skin  alone  be  affected,  there  is 
hardly  any  perceptible  swelling,  and  no  tension ;  yet 
some  difference  is  perceived  between  the  sound  and 
the  inflamed  part,  by  passing  the  finger  over  it.  Ery- 
sipelas, however,  is  found  by  Mr.  Lawrence  to  be  sel- 
dom confined  to  the  skin,  except  in  the  slightest  cases ; 
effusion  soon  takes  place  into  the  cellular  texture, 
causing  a  soft  swelling  ;  and  this  may  be  considerable, 
together  with  much  tension  and  a  shining  surface, 
when  a  large  part  of  the  body  or  an  entire  limb  is  in- 
volved. The  inflamed  part  is  hot  and  painful ;  at  first, 
a  stinging  or  itching  is  felt,  which  soon  becomesa  sharp, 
smarting,  and  burning  sensation,  with  acute  pain  on 
pressure.  The  pain  is  not  so  intense  and  unremitting 
as  in  phlegmon,  nor  is  it  attended  with  throbbing. 
This  kind  of  inflammation  often  ends  By  resolution; 
the  redness  and  other  symptoms  disappearing,  and  the 
skin  recovering  its  natural  state,  with  or  without  de- 
squamation of  the  cuticle.  Frequently  serous  eifusion 
takes  place  from  the  inflamed  surface,  elevating  ahe 
cuticle  into  smaller  or  larger  vesicles,  or  into  bullae, 
like  those  produced  by  blisters ;  or  raising  it  by  a  soft, 
yellow,  jelly-like  deposite,  which  remains  slightly  adhe- 
rent to  both  the  cutis  and  cuticle.  The  contents  of  the 
vesicles  or  bullae  are  transparent,  sorrietimes  nearly 
colourless,  but  more  commonly  yellowish ;  sometimes 
they  consist  of  a  thin  pus,  or  they  may  exhibit  a  bloody 
or  livid  discoloration.  The  fluid  loses  its  clearness, 
becoming  thicker,  opaque,  and  whitish  or  yellowish. 
The  cuticle  gives  way ;  the  fluid  escapes,  and  incrusta- 
tions form,  which  soon  fall  off,  leaving  the  skin  sound; 
or  they  may  lead  to  superficial  ulcerations.  Erysipelas 
sometimes  produces  gangrene,  but  this  is  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence.  So  long  as  this  inflammation 
is  confined  to  the  skin,  it  does  not  produce  suppura- 
tion; and  the  affection  of  the  cellular  structure  is  too 
slight  for  that  termination  in  most  cases  of  simple 
erysipelas.  It  may,  however,  become  more  severe  at 
one  point ;  and  thus  we  occasionally  see  the  formation 
.of  abscess  under  the  skin  towards  the  decline  or  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  general  erysipelatous  redness. 
This  "inflammation  generally  attacks  a  considerable 
surface  of  the  skin,  the  inflamed  part  being  irregularly 
circumscribed  by  a  defined  line.  It  spreads  quickly  to 
the  neighbouring  skin,  declining  and  disappearing  hi 
the  part  first  affected.  Thus,  we  commonly  see-  the 
various  stages  of  erysipelas  existing  together  at  the 
same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  skin.  The  portion 
last  affected  is  red  and  swelled ;  another  part  is  vesi- 
cated; while  others  exhibit  incrustation  and  desqua- 
mation. Sometimes  it  leaves  the  part  first  affected,  tt 
appear  in  a  distant  situation.  Its  origin,  developement, 
and  complete  termination  seldom  take  place  in  one  and 
the  same  spot.  The  neighbouring  absorbent  glands 
are  frequently  inflamed,  and  red  stredks  are  sometimes 
seen  leading  tothem.-^(Lau>re?ice,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  14.)        -    ,  • 

A  little  before  the  appearance  of  the  redness,  and 
sometimes  during  several  previous  days,  the  patient 
experiences  considerable  indisposition,  loses  his  appe- 
tite, has  shiverings  and  violent  pains  in  Ins  head,  ac- 
companied sometimes  with  vomiting,  and  always  with 
weakness  and  dejection.  Frequently  bilious  complaints 
occur,  attended  with  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  and 
fetid  eructations  from  the  stomach.  The  tongue  i« 
moist,  and  covered  with  a  yellow  mucus.  The  patient 
afterward  has  a  dry,  parched  skin,  constipation,  an 
accelerated  pulse,  thirst,  and  other  common  KyniptHg* 
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of  fever.  Blood  drawn  from  a  vein  exhibits  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  inflammatory  character.  "Often, 
particularly  when  the  head  is  the  'seat  of  erysipelas, 
the  sensorium  is  principally  affected,  and  symptoms 
are  of  the  kind  called  nervous,  such  as  pain  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  head,  sleepiness,  coma,  or  delirium.  The 
tongue  in  such  cases  becomes  dry  and  brown ;  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  this  state  of  the  organ  is 
often  owing  principally  to  the  circumstance  of  the  pa- 
tient breathing  entirely  through  the  mouth ;  the  pulse  is 
rapid  and  feeble,  and  there  is  great  loss  of  muscular 
strength  ;  in  short,  the  symptoms  at  length  are  those 
called  ty'phoid.  In  other  cases,  the  circulation  and  the 
nervous  system  are  not  much  affected;  but  there  is 
pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  foul  tongue,  with  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth,  nausea,  and  constipation ;  that  is, 
somany  indications  of  disordered  stomach  and  intesti- 
nal canal,  to  which,  as  its  cause,  the  local  affection 
must  be  referred."— (Med.  Cliir.  Trans,  obs.  14,  p.  6.) 
This  last  form  of  the  complaint  has  been  termed  by 
Desault  and  others  bilious  erysipelas. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  phlegmonous  ery- 
sipelas, as  it  sometimes  appears  when  it  attacks  tile 
head. 

The  attack  is  mostly  preceded  by  shiverings,  com- 
plaints about  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  other  symp- 
toms very  similar  to  those  which  indicate  the  approach 
of  an  intermittent  fever.    Tbe  heat  is  often  accompa- 
nied with  a  little  delirium,  and  almost  always  with 
drowsiness  of  a  more  or  less  evident  kind.   The  swel- 
ing  generally  makes  its '  appearance  on  the  second 
night  or  third  day  of  the  fever,  attacking  the  forehead, 
the  cheeks,  the  nose,  or  eyelids.   This  swelling  is 
elastic  and  smooth :  but  it  is  not  distinctly  circum- 
scribed, and  it  gradually  spreads  over  such  parts  of  the 
face  as  were  not  at  first  affected.   The  skin  becomes  of 
a  bright  red  colour ;  occasionally  having  a  tendency  to 
a  livid  hue;  in  other  instances  having  a  mixture  of 
yellow.   These  colours  disappear  when  pressure  is 
made  on  the  part  affected,  but  very  soon  reappear  when 
such  pressure  is  discontinued.   The  patient  experiences 
a  burning  heat  and  a  disagreeable  pricking  in  the  part, 
rather  than  any  acute  pain ;  sometimes  he  complains 
of  a  very  troublesome  itching.   The  surface  of  the  tu- 
mour is  shining,  and,  as  it  were,  semi-transparent ;  but 
without  hardness,  tension,  or  any  sensation  of  throb- 
bing.  The  eyelids  are  often  so  swollen  that  the  patient 
cannot  see,  and  the  whole  countenance  is  exceedingly 
disfigured.    On  more  or  less  of  the  erysipelatous  tu- 
mour vesications  arise  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  ; 
they  are  filled  with  a  transparent  serous  fluid,  and  bear 
a  great  resemblance  to  those  which  are  occasioned  by 
boiling  water.  They  commonly  burst,  or  subside,  on 
the  fifth  or  sixth ;  the  fluid  which  is  discharged  some- 
times excoriating  the  neighbouring  parts.  Frequently 
there  is  even  a  slight  ulceration  at  their  base,  which 
ulceration,  in  the  worst  sort  of  cases,  assumes  a  gan- 
grenous appearance,  and  falls  rapidly  into  a  state  of 
complete  mortification.    When  the  disease  takes  a 
more  favourable  course,  the  fever  now  begins  to  abate ; 
the  vesications  dry  up ;  and  at  the  end  of  eight  or  twelve 
days  the  cuticle  peels  off,  and  the  scabs  situated  in 
places  which  were  occupied  by  the  vesications  fall  off. 
The  degree  of  danger  depends  materially  on  the  deli- 
rium and  other  symptoms  indicating  an  affection  of  the 
brain.  When  phlegmonous  erysipelas  attacks  the  face, 
the  termination  of  the  disorder  in  suppuration  is  very 
rare.— (Bateman,  vol.  cit.  p.  127.)   Mr.  Lawrence  re- 
presents phlegmonous  as  differing  from  simple  erysi- 
pelas, merely  in  the  higher  degree  and  deeper  extent  of 
the  inflammation,  which  not  only  occupies  the  whole 
tmckness  of  the  skin,  and  subjacent  adipous  and  cellular 
tissues-,  but  soon  proceeds  in  the  latter  to  suppuration 
and  sloughing,  the  skin  itself  being  often  involved  se- 
eoiidarily  in  the  mortification.  Other  writers  however 
regard  as  examples  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas  cases 
which  perhaps  would  not  be  comprehended  in  the 
above  view ;  and  in  fact,  the  exact  line  that  should 
divide  one  lorm  of  erysipelas  from  another  does  not 
always  admit  of  being  drawn.    The  affected  part 
wnich  is  at  first  firm,  becomes  softer,  when  diffused 
suppuration  and  matter  mixed  with  sloughs  are  under 
the  skin.    Experience  proves  that  the  seat  of  phlegmo- 
nous erysipelas  is  in  the  skin  and  cellular  substance 
and  that  the  disease  does  not  generally  extend  beneath 
the  fascia.   Mr.  Lawrence  differs  from  Mr.  Hutchison 
in  having  always  fownd  the  aponeuroses  unaffected  in 
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examination  after  death,  and  seen  no  symptoms  refer 
able  to  such  an  inflammation  during  life.  "  They  may 
indeed  become  involved  in  the  disease  when  it  is  vio- 
lent, and  they  must  suffer  partially  when  it  extends  to 
the  intermuscular  cellular  texture,  but  they  are  not  pri- 
marily affected  in  these  cases,  while  in  the  majority  of 
instances  they  do  not  suffer  at  all."— {Lawrence,  Med 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  16.) 

According  to  several  writers,  the  seat  of  erysipelas 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases  is  the  very  surface  of 
the  cutis :  its  most  vascular  and  nervous  part.— (Diet 
des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  13,  p.  255.)  Perhaps  it  may  be 
true,  that  the  disorder  commences  here,  and  is  most 
intense ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  affection 
generally  extends  more  deeply,  and  affects  the  subja- 
cent cellular  membrane,  particularly  in  cases  of  phleg- 
monous erysipelas.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
have  taught  him,  as  already  noticed,  that  erysipelas  is 
seldom  confined  to  the  skin,  except  in  the  slightest 
oases ;  effusion  soon  takes  place  into  the  cellular  tex- 
ture, causing  a  soft  swelling  ;  and  this  may  be  consi- 
derable, together  with,  much  tension  and  a  shining  sur- 
face, when  a  large  part  of  the  body  or  an  entire  limb  is 
involved.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  3.)  The 
affection  of  the  cellular  membrane,  however,  is  very 
different  from  what  happens  in  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation. In  true  erysipelas,  healthy  pus  is  rarely  found 
enclosed  in  a  circumscribed  cavity ;  and  when  there  is 
any  secretion  of  purulent  matter,  a  feel  is  communi- 
cated on  compressing  the  part,  alrhost  like  that  which 
a  sponge  would  give.  In  such  cases,  the  cellular  sub- 
stance is  frequently  gangrenous. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  very  exact  informa- 
tion has  yet  been  established  respecting  the  causes  of 
erysipelas.  We  absolutely  know  nothing  about  the 
immediate  cause ;  the  prevailing  ideas  concerning  the 
■predisposing  causes  are  vague  ;  and  only  those  causes 
termed  exciting  appear  entitled  to  much  confidence. 

Every  surgeon  is  well  aware,  that  one  cause  of  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation  is  a  fever  of  a  determinate 
and  peculiar  nature,  one  feature  of  which  is  the  inva- 
riable production  of  this  kind  of  inflammation  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  erysipelas,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Lawrence  that  no  difference  prevails  on 
this i  point  between  erysipelas  and  other  inflammations. 

The  habitual  excitement  of  the  vascular  system  or 
the  long-continued  disturbance  of  the  stomach,  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  liver,  consequent  on  intemperance 
and  excess,  lay  the  foundation  of  inflammation  gene- 
rally, and  it  depends  on  individual  peculiarity,  or  on 
local  causes,  whether  the  skin  or  other  parts  shall  be 
the  seat  of  the  disease.   In  most  cases  of  erysipelas, 
the  bilious  and  digestive  systems  are  more  or  less 
actively  disordered,  such  disorder  appearing  sometimes 
to  produce  the  cutaneous  affection,  sometimes  to  be 
excited  sympathetically  by  it.   Hence  Desault  esta- 
blished the  denomination  of  bilious,  in  contradistinction 
to  phlegmonous,  erysipelas ;  on  which  division  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  symptoms  called  bilious  are  com- 
monly found  also  in  phlegmonous  cases."— (Med  Chir 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  36.)   Erysipelas  may  arise  from  ex- 
ternal irritants  of  all  kinds ;  from  heat  or  cold  •  blis- 
ters, issues,  setons,  caustics,  or  other  acrid  matters 
applied  to  the  skin  ;  from  wounds,  punctures,  bruises 
surgical  operations,  and  all  kinds  of  injury.   The  me- 
chanical or  chemical  irritation  of  wounds,  ulcers  or 
other  local  diseases  will  cause  it.   "  Neglect  of  previous 
preparation,  inattention  to  diet,  injudicious  modes  of 
dressing,  continued  exercise  of  the  affected  part,  and 
an  imprudent  degree  of  general  exertion,  are  frequent 
causes  of  erysipelas  after  operations  and  wounds, 
and  m  the  course  of  ulcers  and  other  local  affections. 
When  these  several  points  are  properly  attended  to, 
we  shall  not  be  much  troubled  with  traumatic  and  hos- 
pital erysipelas.    Irritating  plasters,  a  heating  load  of 
dressings,  and  tight  bandaging,  are  common  causes  of 
erysipelas,  whether  in  the  case  of  wounds  or  opera- 
tions.  Light  applications,  and  keeping  the  parts  cool, 
are  simple  but  effectual  preventives.   The  most  fre 
quent  source,  however,  of  this  affection,  after  accidents 
or  operations,  is  improper  diet,  that  is,  indulgence  in 
animal  food  or  fermented  liquors." — (Lawrence,  vol.  cit. 
p.  33.)  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  another  very  common 
source  of  erysipelas  after  wounds,  is  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  sutures. 
According  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  simple  erysipelas,  and 
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the  cases  termed  exanthematous,  are  mostly  sympa- 
thetic, particularly  from  disorder  of  the  prima;  viae  or 
liver;  aud  hence  the  epithets  bilious  and  gastric. 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  most  commonly  produced 
by  the  wound  of  venesection,  injuries  of  the  superficial 
bursa?,  as  those  of  the  patella  and  olecranon,  incised 
and  lacerated  wounds,  and  compound  fractures ;  in- 
flamed ulcers  of  the  legs,  and  a  full  diet  to  persons  who 
have  large  wounds  or  ulcers  rapidly  healing;  the 
wounds  received  in  dissection,  &c. 

In  most  cases,  erysipelas  would  seem  to  be  intimately 
dependent  on  the  state  of  the  constitution.  Thus,  per- 
sons in  the  habit  of  drunkenness  and  ether  kinds  of 
intemperance,  and  who  in  a  state  of  intoxication  meet 
with  local  injuries,  often  have  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation in  consequence  of  them.  Other  subjects,  who 
lead  more  regular  lives,  experience,  when  they  meet 
with  similar  injuries,  healthy  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation. .  ■  *< 

The  opinion  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  with  respect 
to  the  origin,  of  this  disqrder  from  a  congestion  of  the 
bile,  is  universally  known  to  all  initiated  in  the  pro- 
fession'of  surgery.'  This  old  doctrine  has  been  in 
some  measure  revived  by  Tissot  and  other  believers  in 
the  humoral  pathology,  who  attribute  the  cause  of 
erysipelas  to  an  acrid  humour,  commonly  a  bilious  one, 
diffused  through  the  mass  of  the  blood.  But  while  I 
cannot  discern  any  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  theory, 
observation  obliges  me  to  confess,  that  the  complaint 
seems  frequently  to  be  connected  with  a  disorder  of  the 
chylopoietic  viscera,  and  especially  of  the  liver. 

A  farther  proof  that  erysipelas  is  mostly  dependent 
on  constitutional  causes  is,  that  the  affection  is  particu- 
larly frequent  in  autumn,  or  in  any  season  when  hot 
weather  is,  succeeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

Erysipelas  attacks  both  sexes;  but  women  are 
thought  to  be  rather  more  subject  to  it  than  men,  and 
the  reason  for  this  circumstance  generally  mentioned 
is,  the  greater  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  the  skin  in 
females.  But  it  would  be  quite  as  rational  to  suspect 
their  weaker  and  more  irritable  constitutions,  and  their 
sedentary  mode  of  life.  In  lying-in  hospitals  and  other 
charities  for  the  reception  of  children,  new-born  in- 
fants are  often  afflicted  with  a  species  of  erysipelas, 
which  begins  in  the  umbilical  region,  and  thence  extends 
to  the  pudenda.  This  case,  which  sometimes  termi- 
nates in  gaugrene  and  proves  fatal,  has  been  ascribed 
by  some  writers  to  injury  done  to  the  navel-string 
during  labour,  and  by  others  to  the  bad  air  frequently 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  establishments  of  the  above 
description;  a  cause  which  too  often  renders  complaints, 
which  are  at  first  trivial,  ultimately  fatal. 

Sometimes  the  complaint  is  scarcely  cured  in  one 
place  when  it  makes  its  appearance  in  ano'ther ;  and 
when  this  tendency  is  evinced  in  a  great  degree,  the 
c.se  is  termed  erysipelas  ambulans,  vel  erraticum.  La 
Motte  has  published  a  striking  instance  of  this  form  of 
the  disease.   A  child  between  nine  and  ten  years  of 
age  was  attacked  with  erysipelas  of  the  scalp,  fore- 
head, and  ears,  which  afterward  extended  to  the  neck 
and  then  to  the  shoulders,  while  the  scalp  and  face  be- 
came free  from  it :  in  proportion  as  the  disease  spread 
downwards,  all  the  upper  parts  got  well,  so  that  in  the 
end  there  was  no  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
which  had  escaped,  even  down  to  the  fingers  and  toes, 
the  parts  last  of  all  affected.— (Ubs.  Chir.) 
■  A  very  uncommon  variety  of  disease  is  a  universal 
erysipelas.   No  disorder  is  more  subject  than  the  pre- 
sent to  relapses ;  but  a  remarkable  thing,  sometimes 
attending  the  return  of  the  complaint,  is  its  being 
sometimes  strictly  periodical.   In  chlorotic  women,  the 
erysipelatous  attack  is  occasionally  mad ;  every  month 
just  at  the  period  when  the  menses  should  take  place. 
—(Hoffman.)  This  periodical  nature  of  erysipelas  has 
been  observed  in  men :  Larrey  knew  two  male  patients, 
one  of  whom  used  to  be  attacked  with  erysipelas  twice 
a  year  at  the  time  of  the  equinox ;  the  other  had  only 
one  attack  annually,  which  was  wont  to  happen  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring.    My  friend  Mr.  Maul,  of 
Southampton,  once  informed  me  of  an  erysipelas  which 
was  both  periodical  and  universal,  affecting  a  lady  se- 
veral times  at  intervals  of  two  years. 

A  doctrine  has  been  started,  that  erysipelas  is  some- 
times propagated  by  contagion.— (Wells,  in  Trans,  for 
he  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Surg.  Knowledge,  vol.  2, 
•  art  17  1800    CA.  'Riberi,  Sulla  Gan.grena  Contagiosa, 
o  NosocomiaU ;  con  alcum<Cenni  sopra  una  Resipela 


Contagiosa.  Svo.  Torino,  1821.  Aruott,  in  Med.  Phys 
Journ  vol.  17.)  But,  as  Dr.  Bateman  has  truly  re- 
marked, such  cases  are  at  all  events  extremely  rare, 
and  nerhaps  never  happen  in  well-ventilated  and  cleanjy 
ho\ises.-( Synopsis,  A-c.  p.  131.)  In  places  of  an  oppo- 
site description,  the  infection  of  many  individuals  to- 
gether might  be  explained  by  the  operation  of  the  same 
expiting  causes  uponthein  all,  without  any  supposition 
of  contagion.  This  part  of  the  subject,  however,  is 
yet  unsettled :  Mr.  Lawrence  believes  that  erysipelas 
of  the  face  may  be  traced  in  some  instances  to  conta- 
gion.--(See  Med.  Chir.  IVans.  vol.  14,  p.  39.)  . 

I  think  we  must  agree  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  "a 
consideration  of  the  origin,  developement,  and  effects  of 
erysipelas,  whether  local  or  general,  leads  us  irresisti- 
bly to  the  conclusion  that  the  nature  of  the  affection  is 
inflammatory.  In  its  four  leading  characters  of  redness, 
swelling,  heat,  and  pain,  and  in  its  effects  of  effusion, 
suppuration,  and  sloughing,  it  agrees  with  what  is 
called  common  or  phlegmonous  inflammation;  while 
the  general  disturbance  preceding  and  accompanying 
the  local  affection  is  often  exactly  alike  in  the  two 
cases.  Erysipelas,  then,  is  merely  a  particular  modi- 
fication of  cutaneous,  or  cutaneous  and  cellular' inflam- 
mation. If  we  were  to  class  these  according  to  their 
natural  affinities,  we  should  place  erysipelas  between 
the  exanthemata  and  phlegmon.  It  is  iess  diffused  than 
the  former — not  so  circumscribed  as  the  latter.  The 
exanthemata  are  confined  to  the  skin;  erysipelas  af- 
fects both  skin  and  cellular  structure ;  while  phlegmon 
has  its  original  seat  in  the  latter,  the  skin  being  se-' 
condarily  involved. 

The  difference  between  erysipelas  and  phlegmon, 
however,  is  not  merely  in  the  original  seat  or  degree 
of  the  disturbance :  there  is  also  a  difference  in  kind. 
We  may  indeed  say,  generally,  that  phlegmon  is  a  more 
violent  inflammation  than  erysipelas,  but  sloughing  of 
the  cellular  substance  is  more  frequent  in  the  latter 
than  the  former.  The  most  striking  and  important 
distinction  between  the  two  affections  is,  that  inflam- 
mation is  confined  to  one  spot, in  phlegmon,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly circumscribed  in  its  seat,  while  it  is  diffused  in 
erysipelas,  and  spreads  without  limit.  This  difference 
seems  to  depend  on  the  adhesive  character  of  the  in- 
flammatory process  in  the  former;  the  substance  called 
coagulating,  coagulable,  or  organizable  lymph,  effused 
around  the  inflamed  part,  forms  a  boundary  between  if 
and  the  sound  portion,  which  is  altogether  wanting  in 
erysipelas.  In  the  latter,  the  effusion  is  serous :  hence, 
when  matter  is  formed  it  is  not  confined  to  one  spot, 
but  becomes  extensively  diffused  in  the  cellular  tissue." 
— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  17,  <Vc.)  These  view» 
correspond  to  those  given  by  Mr.  Hunter,  whose  origi- 
nal remarks  on  erysipelas  are  particularly  valuable 
both  to  the  pathologist  and  the  practical  surgeon. 

Like  phlegmonous  inflammation,  erysipelas  may  lie 
excited  by  any  local  irritation.  Like  other  inflamma- 
tions it  may  end  in  suppuration,  though  of  a  less  per- 
fect sort  than  that  in  which  phlegmon  ends,  the  pus  be- 
ing rarely  contained  in  a  circumscribed  cavity.  The 
pulse,  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  is  frequent,  hard, 
sometimes  full ;  and  when  the  patients  are  bled,  their 
blood  has  the  same  appearance,  and  is  covered  with  the 
same  kind  of  inflammatory  crust,  as  blood  taken  away 
in  other  kinds  of  inflammation. 

Mr.  Lawrence  does  not  agree  with  some  medical  au- 
thors, among  whom  may  be  placed  Mr.  Hunter,  who 
regard  erysipelas  as  a  distinct  species  of  inflammation, 
and  capable  of  affecting  various  parts  of  the  body  as 
well  as  the  skin.  Some  writers  (he  says)  have  referred 
to  erysipelas  certain  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva, 
mouth,  and  fauces';  of  the  respiratory  and  alimentary 
mucous  surfaces ;  of  the  serous  membranes  in  the 
head,  chest,  apd  abdomen,  and  of  the  brain,  abdominal 
and  thoracic  viscera.  The  distinguishing  characters  of 
erysipelas  Mr.  Lawrence  refers  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  cutaneous  .and  cellular  structures  in  which  it  oc- 
curs, and  h"  therefore  infers  that  such  an  affection  can- 
not exist  in  parts  so  differently  organized  as  serous 
membranes  and  the  viscera.  When  the  remarks  of 
some  of  the  writers  in  question  are  carefully  consi 
dered,  it  seems  as  if  their  meaning  were  only  that  ery 
sipelas  is  connected  with  a  particular  state  of  consti 
tution,,in  which  the  inflammation,  wheresoever  situ 
ated  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  rapidly  and  e,\ 
tensively  ;  but  whether  the  doctrine,  even  thus  modi 
fied,  is  correct,  requires  farther  investigation.- 
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Treatment  of  Erysipelas. 
Simple  erysipelas,  not  exceeding  a  certain  degree  of 
•everity,  yields  to  mild  purgatives,  and  a  light  vegetable 
diet,  with  which  remedies  practitioners  usually  con- 
join diaphoretics  and  the  saline  mixture.  Whether 
•  bleeding  is  right  or  not,  in  this  species  of  erysipelas,  is 
a  point  on  which  different  sentiments  prevail.   I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  venesection,  in  the  milder  forms 
of  the  complaint,  is  now  pretty  generally  allowed  to  be 
as  unnecessary  as  it  is  urgently  required  in  more  se- 
vere examples.   It  is  rather  a  prevalent  notion,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  bleeding  in  any  case  of  erysi- 
pelas so  frequently  as  is  done  in  other  inflammatory 
diseases.   We  ought  to  be  guided,  however*  in  this  re- 
spect, by  the  violence  and  extent  of  the  inflammation, 
the  state  of  the  p\Use,  and  other  symptoms,  never  for- 
getting the  patient's  age,  strength,  and  other  important 
considerations.    Another  common  belief  is,  that  the 
patient  will  bear  bleeding  better  in  the  country,  and  in 
an  open,  pure  air,  than  in  a  large  city,  and  especially 
in  an  hospital.   And  it  is  remarked,  that  unless  there 
be  a  considerable  tendency  to  delirium  or  coma,  blood- 
letting can  seldom  be  repeated  with  advantage,  at  least 
in  large  towns.-- (Pearson's  Principles  of  Surgery. 
Bateman's  Synopsis,  p.  132,  ed.  3.)   Instead  of  this 
practice,  the  latter  author  recommends  local  bleeding 
and  blistering,  but  not  upon  or  very  near  the  diseased 
surface,  whereby  he  avoids  producing  the  troublesome 
sores,  the  frequency  of  which,  in  former  times,  after 
taking  blood  from  erysipelatous  parts,  led  Mr.  B.  Bell 
to  pronounce  a  general  condemnation  of  the  method. 
I  ought  to  observe,  in  relation  to  the  above-mentioned 
fear  of  .  bleeding  patients  freely  in  large  cities,  that  it  is 
an  hypothesis  which  seems  to  be  declining,  many  ex- 
perienced and  judicious  surgeons  having  actually  re- 
jected it  as  unfounded;  and,  as  far  as  my  observations 
extend,  I  have  ho  hesitation  in  stating  my  opinion,  that 
the  abstract  consideration,  whether  a  person  living  in 
town  or  country,  should  not  regulate  the  use  of  the- 
lancet,  which  ought  to  be  decided  by  other  more  import- 
ant circumstances  in  the  case.   Alexander  of  Tralles, 
and  Pare,  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
plenty  of  fresh,  cool  air  in  cases  of  erysipelas:  but 
good  air  is  generally  beneficial  in  all  diseases,  and,  per 
haps,  not  more  so  in  erysipelas  than  other  disorders. 

Mr.  Lawrence  thinks,  that  as  erysipelas  resembles 
other  inflammations  in  its  causes,  symptoms,  and  ef- 
fects, it  should  be  treated  on  the  same  principles :  that 
is,  on  the  antiphlogistic  plan.  Venesection,  local  bleed- 
ing, purging,  and  low  diet  are  the  first  measures,  to 
which  saline  and  diaphoretic  medicines  may  be  after- 
ward added.  He  says,  the  earlier  these  means  are 
employed  the  better;  vigorous  treatment  in  the  begin- 
ning sterns  to  him  most  calculated  to  shorten  the  at- 
tack, and  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading  beyond 
its  original  seat.  At  the  same  time  he  admits,  that  as 
the  skin  and  cellular  membrane  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance, it  is  not  so  urgently  necessary  to  arrest  in- 
flammation m  them  as  in  the  vital  organs ;  neither  does 
the  same  reason  for  very  active  treatment  exist  as  in 
affections  of  the  eye,  where  a  slight  change  of  struct  ure 
may  seriously  impair  the  utility  of  the  organ  essential 
to  our  comfort  and  pleasure;  but  the  extensive  suppu- 
ration and  mortification  which  erysipelas  sometimes 
produces  may  render  a  limb,  in  a  great  measure,  to- 
tally useless,  or  may  even  destroy  life.  "  The  disposi- 
tion of  erysipelas  to  terminate  by  resolution,  is  another 
reason  against  resorting  indiscriminately  to  active  de- 
pletion. In  many  cases  the  disease  passes  through  a 
certain  course,  and  ends  spontaneously :  it  is  sufficient 
to  put  the  patient  on  low  diet,  to  clear  the  alimentarv 
canal,  and  then  to  use  mild  aperients  and  diSre  fc7 
^ZlPT°rC^S'  ?"  il  ofteiV  d°es,  from  an  uSthv 
condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  removal  of  ti  p 

plaint.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  venesec- 
tion is  sometimes  useful  both  in  curing  the  Internal 
cause  and  in  promoting  the  termination  by  resolution  >' 
Mr.  Lawrence  afterward  observes,  that  he  does  £ot 
mean  to  recommend  that  measures  eouallv  ncfivt  ,„i 
in  particular  that  bleeding,  whether"  genlral  Kal 
are  to  be  employed  in  all  cases.  In  voun ITpI!  •  ' 
the  robust,  and  those  of  full  habit;  i^Sn^/s  where 
the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  qr  where  there  is  headS 
and  white  tongue ;  in  erysipelas  of  the  head,  attended 
with  symptoms  denoting  affection  of  the  sensorium 
x.  id  mon    --necially  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  affec 
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tion,  venesection  will  be  proper;  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bleed  largely,  to  repeat  the  evacuation,  or  to  fol- 
low venesection  by  local  abstraction  of  blood.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  other  parts  of  the  antiphlogistic 
plan  must  also  be  employed  ;  that  is,  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal should  be  cleared  by  an  active  purgative,  which  may 
be  followed  by  salines  and  antimonials,  with  the  occa- 
sional use  of  milder  aperients,  and  low  diet  should  be 
en  joined.  As  Mr.  Lawrence  adds,  nothing  can  be  more 
different  from  such  a  case,  than  that  of  an  elderly  per- 
son, with  a  small  and  feeble  pulse,  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease.   The  interval  between  these  ex- 
tremes is  filled  by  numerous  gradations,  requiring  cor- 
responding modifications  of  treatment.  The  antiphlo- 
gistic plan  itself  embraces  a  wider  range  in  point  of 
degree;  from  blood-letting,  local  and  general,  with 
purging,  vomiting,  the  free  use  of  mercury  and  antimo- 
ny, and  low  diet,  to  the  exhibition  of  a  mild  aperient, 
with  some  saline  medicine.   Mr.  Lawrence  believes, 
that  the  treatment  of  erysipelas,  like  that  of  any  other 
inflammation,  should  be  modified  according  to  the  age 
constitution,  previous  health,  and  habits  of  the  patient, 
and  the  period  of  the  complaint.    "  In  asserting  gene- 
rally that  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  proper,  I  speak 
(says  he)  of  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  when  the 
original  and  proper  character  of  the  affection  is  appa- 
rent; and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  in  some  shape 
or  degree,  such  treatment  will  always  be  beneficial  in 
that  stage.   In  many  instances,  active  antiphlogistic 
measures  are  of  the  greatest  service  in  lessening  the 
severity  both  of  the  local  and  general  symptoms  In 
others,  the  administration  of  calomel  with  aperients  and 
of  diaphoretics  with  low  diet,  will  be  sufficient  When 
the  affection  occurs  in  old  and  debilitated  subjects  the 
powers  of  life  are  soon  seriously  impaired,  and  our  efforts 
must  be  directed  rather  towards  supporting  them  than 
combating  the  local  affection.   I  have  often  seen  such 
subjects  labouring  under  erysipelas  of  the  face  in  its  ad- 
vanced stage,  with  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  dry  and  brown 
tongue, recovered,  under  circumstances  apparentlv  des- 
perate,  by  the  free  use  of  bark  and  wine  "   The  same 
writer  deems  local  bleeding  sufficient  in  the  milder 
cases  of  erysipelas,  and  often  necessary  in  the  more  se- 
vere ones,  as  an  auxiliary  measure.    Cupping  when 
practicable,  he  sets  down  as  more  efficacious  than 
leeches,  though  objectionable  on  account  of  the  pain- 

f^n  i  L,eeches'  he  remarks>  w«™  ap- 

plied to  the  sound  skmof  some  individuals,  produce  an 
effect  analogous  to  erysipelas,  but  they  exert  no  such 
influence  over  the  inflamed  skin,  to  which  they  maybe 
applied  freely  and  safely.   In  order  to  produce  any  de! 

laS  nSr's!16  ^  *»*  Sh°U'd  be  « 

The  authorities  which  may  be  cited  in  favour  of  the 
treatment  of  erysipelas  on  antiphlogistic  principles  are 
Sydenham  (Oto.  circa  Morbortm  Tout,  mftfc's™ 
p'i  t6)  V9ulien  {Works  ^  Thomson,  vol.  2,  p  my 
V^errJAn/rgSf  -  dcr  wimdarzn!  vol.  1,^  188)' 
Vogel  (Handb.  vol.  3,  p.  343);  J.  P;  Frank  tie  Cur 
?™™™Morbis,  lib.  3,  p.  &);  Dr.  Duncan,  jW 
(Edm  Med.  Journ.  vol.  19).  Several  of  these  witers 
consider  bleeding  more :  particularly  proper  when  ery? 
sipelas  is  seated  on  the  head  and  face  ^ 
As  Mr  Lawrence  has  noticed,  high  authorities  mav 
be  brought  forward  against  the  use  of  the  lancetm  m 
sipelas,  and  most  of  them  are  comparatively  o ^modern 

all  kindS,Tn0fTthem  0b^ct evacuations  of 

hill  ^1'  Ut-  reconimend-  tonics  and  stimuli,  such  as 
bark  ammonia,  and  wine.  Dr.  Fordyce  declares  that 
ne  aiways  lotinu  uifeeuing  and  evacuations  hurtful,  and 
Peruvian  bark  the  best  remedy.   "It  Rh*,r'*  ^  exhi. 

will^earl^in^h^^66  K  ,he  ~" 
bear  it-  and  K  .?  dlSease  H  wil1  a'm°st  always 
mach  winteS  w.f^  a  qUantity  as  the  Patieut's  *o- 
drachm everv^2  n *  «°°»nm«mly  to  the  quantity  of  a 
P^m^^J^7^-  &  a  Society  for  the  im. 
movement  of  thir.  Knowledge,  vol  1  •  sq'ti  sum. 

mirer^be  ?  ^P"^  *  in °Z 

rllTn    T    be  f2?nd  in  our  preceding  columns  l! 
^ee  ^mcnona.)   Dr.  Wells  is  also  an  advocate  for  tha 
rnftln  I  rec?mmen<lecl  by  Fordyce.   With  regard  to 
Cullen,  he  only  sanctioned  it  when  the  case  was  at 
tended  with  typhoid  symptoms.  8t 
After  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  bv  ami 
phlogistic  means,  the  surgeon  should  not  be  in  too  irreai 
a  hurry  to  prescribe  tonics,  stimulants,  and  a 
Medical  practitioners  in  general  (says  Mr  Lawreft 
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After  the  bowels  have  been 


are  anxious  to  begin  the  strengthening  plan;  they  seem  t  swered  every  purpose.  ^'lerri£™  f^eefy"calomel  and 
to  have  the  fear  of  debility  constantly  before  their  eyes  emptied,  Mr.  Lawren re  p  -  Tne  local  abstrac- 

and  lose  no  time  in  directing  the  employment  of  bark,  Mtimony,  with  sahno  mt  serviceable  in  phleg- 

and  recommending  animal  food  with  beer  or  wine.   In  tion  of  blooc.  ne  consm bp *       ti       ^  iatter  tw 

monous  erysipelas  than  venesection. 


^..J  recommending  animal  food  with  beer  or  wine.  In 
this  way  relapses  are  frequently  produced ;  the  inflam 
mation  and  fever  are  renewed ;  farther  local  mischief 
is  caused,  and  recovery  is  retarded." — {Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  59.)  When  it  is  doubtful  whether 
stimuli  should  be  employed  or  not,  he  deems  subcar- 
bonate  of  ammonia  the  best  medicine.  Bark  comes 
next  in  order  to  it,  and  the  sulphate  of  quinine  is  the 
most  eligible  preparation.  Wine  is  some  ™es pieces- 
.  &.    »vi;nira  it  should  be  siven 


monous  erysipelas  man  velrccot"fnr  instances  in  which 
fore,  he  advises  to  be  reserved  for  mst ances  l n  w mciv 
the  patient  is  young  and  plethoric,  the  pulse  full  and 
strong,  or  the  head  much  affected. 

When  such  practice  is  unavailing,  Mr.  Lawrence 
finds  the  plan  of  making  incisions  through  the  inflamed 
skin  and  the  subjacent  adipous  and  cellular  textures, 
the  most  powerful  means  of  arresting  the  complaint. 


most  eligible  preparation    Wine  is  -—^^  ^^^Ve  inflan^tion  wUl  now 

sary;  but  Mr.  Lawrence  t^nks  it  shomo.  oe  gi  course,  both  in  the  cellular  membrane  and 


very  sparingly.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14.) 

The  proposal  to  treat  erysipelas  by  compression  with 
bandages  as  adopted  by  Bretonneau  and  Velpeau, 
Ssto  'require  here  no  farther  notice  than  that  it  has 
proved  in  this  country  very  unsuccessful,  and  even 
fatally  hurtful.-(See  Duncan,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans 
vol  1  v  543  ;  Lawrence,  m  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14, 
v  65  )  The  application  of  blisters  to  erysipelatous 
parts,  as  sometimes  practised  by  Dupuylren,  can  only 
be  entitled  to  the  briefest  mention,  even  when  viewed 
as  represented  by  the  French  surgeons  themselves.— 
(See  Roche  and  Sanson,  Nouveaux  EUm.  de  Pathol. 
Med.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  352.)  .  . 

In  the  bilious  erysipelas,  or  that  originating  with 
strongly  marked  gastric  disorder,  whatever  degree  ox 
heat  or  fever  might  exist,  Desault  gave  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  grain  of  tartarized  antimony  dissolved  in  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fluid;  and  the  symptoms  gene- 
rally diminished  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  medicine 
had  ceased.  He  had  seen  them  entirely  subside,  al- 
though the  medicine  produced  no  other  sensible  altera- 


11  luio  u&  iiui  wtit  BOjey,  w.w  - 

pursue  its  course,  both  in  the  cellular  membrane  and 
skin,  in  spite  of  bleeding,  whether  general  or  local : 
suppuration  and  sloughing  rapidly  supervene;  and 
these  destructive  processes  soon  extend  over  a  large 
portion  of  a  limb.  It  was  with  the  view  of  preventing 
such  consequences,  that  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  imitation 
of  Mr.  C.  Hutchison,  tried  the  practice  of  making 
free  and  even  very  extensive  incisions  in  the  inflamed 
parts,  as  will  be  presently  noticed. 

In  cases  of  idiopathic  erysipelas,  whether  phlegmo- 
nous or  bilious,  external  applications  have  been  deemed 
useless  or  hurtful  by  a  large  proportion  of  practitioners, 
among  whom  is  Desault.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease Dr  Bateman  found  powdery  substances,  like  flour, 
starch  chalk,  &c,  increase  the  heat  and  irritation,  and 
afterward  when  the  fluid  of  the  vesications  oozes  out, 
such  substances  produce  additional  irritation  by  form- 
ing with  the  concreting  fluid  hard  crusts  upon  the  ten- 
der surface.  This  practice  is  also  condemned  by  Mr. 
Pearson.  The  only  plan,  perhaps,  wluch  is  unobjec- 
tionable as  a  means  of  allaying  the  irritation  produced 


though  the  medicine  produced  no  other  sensible  altera-  «  "m veesication,  is  that  adraed 

lion  in  the  animal  economy  than  an  increase  of  the  by  the  ^'^g^"0"!,;  "I  consists  in  foment™  or 
insensible  perspiration  and  urine  ;  sometimes  the  symp-   by  Dr.  Lilian  and  wh  h 

toms  resisted  these  evacuations,  and  he  was  obliged  to  washing  the  parts  from  i imeto  time  with,  nuw,  dot 
have  recourse  once  or  twice,  or  even  more  frequently,  and  water  or  a  decoction  of  ^er-flower^nd  p  m 
to  the  use  of  the  emetic  drink.  When  the  erysipelas  heads.  In  the  early  st age  of  the  t™^"0";  "r. 
was  cured  and  the  bitterness  in  the  mouth  and  fever  Bateman  saw  great  relief  derived  fronx moderate  ujiw 
had  Xid'ed?two  oi  three  purges  of  cassia  and  manna,  washing,  or  the  application  of  the .dilute  d  liquor  ammon 
with  r«ain  of  emetic  tartar,  were  exhibited :  during  ^.-(Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  133,  ejL  3 
Ae  curl  the  paS  was  ordered  to  drink  freely  of  I  \  Though  Desault  forbids  local  remedies  mjfcrfof 
diluting  ptisan  acidulated  with  oxymel:  and  as  soon  as 


the  symptoms  were  mitigated,  the  diet  of  the  patient 
was  allowed  to  be  more  nourishing  and  generous ;  for 
when  it  was  too  spare,  the  case  was  remarked  never 
to  proceed  so  favourably,  particularly  in  hospitals, 
where  the  air,  generally  speaking,  is  unhealthy.  In 
the  bilious  erysipelas,  Desault  observed  that  the  cases 
of  the  patients  who  had  been  bled  previously  to  their 
admission  into  the  hospital,  were  invariably  the  most 
serious  and  obstinate,  particularly  when  the  bleeding 
had  been  frequently  repeated. 

In  cases  of  bilious  erysipelas,  many  modern  prac- 
titioners would  be  bolder  with  antimonials  than  De- 
sault, first  by  imitating  Richter,  and  giving  an  emetic  at 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  then  by  exhibit- 
ing more  freely  either  antimonial  powder  or  tartarized 


idiopathic  erysipelas,  he  does  not  extend  the  prohibition 
to  examples  either  of  bilious  or  phlegmonous  erysipelas 
from  a  contusion,  wound,  or  ulcer :  regimen  and  inter- 
nal medicines,  according  to  Desault,  here  being  insuffi- 
cient unless  topical  applications  are  employed  to  abate 
the  local  irritation,  and  excite  suppuration.  With  this 
view  he  commends  cataplasms,  but  he  deems  one  cau 
tion  essential,  viz.  that  the  application  of  the  poultice 
should  not  extend  much  below  the  contused  surface  or 
the  edges,  of  the  wound.  If  any  application  be  per- 
mitted on  the  rest  of  the  erysipelatous  surface,  he 
thinks  that  it  should  be  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilu- 
tus  made  weak.— (.Parisian  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  2.) 

Mr  Pearson  prefers  cataplasms  composed  of  the  pow- 
ders ofuniseed,  fennel,  chamomile-fjowers ,  &c,  mixed 
with  a  fourth  part,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  bread,  and  a 
proper  quantity  of  milk.   Linseed  powder,  he  says,  may 


antimony,  with  a  dose  or  two  of  calomel.                   i  proper  yuamn,  -jent  addition 

iTphlekmonous  erysipelas,  Desault  was  an  advocate  somet.me^rove  a  ^  ,  Qr  ^ 
for  bleeding  in  the  beginning  of  the  disorder,  and  this  As  for  what  is  term  *  ^  , 
practice  he  followed  up  by  the  administration  of  tartar-  c™*^l°™™'d ^stances,  heat,  friction,  the  sting 
ized  antimony  and  evacuants.  sk in,  as  ,r "  t,le  rem0Val  of  the  cause,  the  employ- 
Mr.  Lawrence  recommends  in  the  ear  y  stage,  vene-  of  "f^^;  neven  ice.col(]  lotio  an'd  omer  1  £ 
uection  and  the  application  of  leeches  in  large  numbers  are  the  only  measures  essentially  nc- 


to  the  inflamed  part,  together  with  the  antiphlogistic 
.roitment  generally,  in  order  to  prevent  the  full  develope- 
Sof  the  affection.  The  bleeding  of  the  leech-bites 
{"  directs  to  be  encouraged  by  fomentations,  and  cold 
lotions  afterward  to  be  applied.  When,  however,  the 
•S-  „  i«  more  advanced  (he  says),  the  latter 
>nj>«^nauon  is  more  ^ons  and  pouUiCes. 

should  ^  exchangea  ^  ^  me  ,0  refer 

My  own  experien ce  applications,  which  1  find 

™UTlSS  in  retarding  the  effusion  in  the  eel 


ular  menibrane  avemng  b  fes  rf  ^  In 
stopping  alt ogether  th ^  fe  whom  I  attended 

the       of  a  patient  mji  .    and  wnose  lunb 

with  Mr.  Lawrence i  and  .w  jts  natural  thick. 

was  so  swelled  as  to  be  nea  y  ^  vacuatl0ns 
ness  from  one  end  to  the  otn >,  Kmediea  had  a  dcclded 
leeches,  and  other  antlPnYPreventing  all  occasion  for 
effect  in  givin|  eaf'8"l  incisions.  The  abscesses 
the  practice  of  extensive  u  incisions,  made  at 
were  very  limited ;  and  two  .  ^  maUerj  ^ 

different  periods  for  the  discnarg 


ment  01  cviut  ^»  « w  —  • — >  

phlogistic  means,  are  the  only  measures  essentially  nc- 
cessary* 

In  cases  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  if  the  inflamma- 
tion continue  in  an  unabated  form  beyond  the  seventh 
or  eight  day,  suppuration  is  to  be  apprehended.  Here 
Beyer  recommends  the  employment  of  emollient  appli- 
cations, and  as  soon  as  a  fluctuation  is  distinguishable 
(or  even  what  he  terms  "  un  empdtement  purulent") 
he  advises  the  surgeon  to  make  such  incisions  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  matter.  He  also 
states  that  the  incisions  should  be  made  at  several  de- 
pending points.— (See  Boyer,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  2, 
p.  22.)  It  appears  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  A.  C. 
Hutchison,  formerly  surgeon  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
Deal,  that  seafaring  men  are  very  liable  to  phlegmonous 
erysipelas  of  the  extremities,  particularly  of  the  legs. 
The  cause  is  ascribed  to  the  irritation  of  the  salt  water 
and  the  friction  of  their  loose  coarse  trousers.  In  thw 
description  of  patients  the  disease  frequently  proceeds 
rapidly  to  the  gangrenous  state,  and  the  consequence 
is  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  limbs.   E?en  when  the 
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danger  of  mortification  is  avoided,  abscesses  often 
occur,  which  spread  between  the  muscles  and  under 
the  integuments  to  a  surprising  extent :  "  from  the 
ankle  to  the  trochanter  and  over  the  glutau  muscles." 
In  the  first, few  cases  which  came  under  the.  care  of 
Mr.  Hutchison,  this  gentleman's  plan  of  treatment,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  medical  means,  consisted  of  local 
bleeding  by  means  of  cupping  glasses,  followed  by  fo- 
mentations,.  Subsequently,  however,  he  has  adopted 
the  method  of  making  several  free  incisions  with  a 
scalpel  on  the  inflamed  surface  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion through  the  integumentsr  and  down  to  the  mus- 
cles as  early  in  the  disease  as  possible,  and  before  any 
secretions  haDe  taken  place.    These  incisions  may  be 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  two  or  three  inches 
apart,  and  vary  in  number from  six  to  eighteen,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  surface  which  the  disease  is  found 
to  occupy.    Mr.  Hutchison  states,  that  these  incisions 
will  yield  between  fifteen  and  twenty  ounces  of  blood, 
and  give  reiief  to  the  tense  skin,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  form  channels  for  the  escape  of  fluid,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  bags  of  matter.  After  the  operation,  fomen- 
tations or  saturnine  lotions  are  employed. 

By  the  preceding  kind  of  treatment,  Mr.  Hutchison 
thinks  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease  may  be 
rendered  less  frequent,  and  gangrenous  mischief 
wholly  prevented.  He  supports  this  assertion  by  ob- 
serving, that  he  never  lost  a  case  in  the  Deal  Hospital 
for  the  last  five  years,  during  which  the  practice  was 
followed.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  278,  4-c.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  thinks  the  most  powerful  means  of 
arresting  the  complaint  is  by  making  one  or  more  long 
incisions  through  the  inflamed  skin  and  the  subjacent 
adipous  and  cellular  textures,  which  are  the  seat  of  the 
disease.   These  incisions,  he  asserts,  are  followed  very 
quickly  and  almost  instantaneously  bv  relief  and  cessa- 
tion of  the  pain  and  tension;  and  this' alleviation  of  the 
local  suffering,  he  assures  us,  is  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding interruption  of  the  inflammation,  whether 
it  be  in  the  stage  of  effusion,  or  in  the  more  advanced 
period  of  suppuration  and  sloughing.    Mr.  Lawrence 
farther  maintains  that  this  treatment  is  employed  to 
the  greatest  advantage  at  the  beginning,  since  it  pre- 
vents the  tarther  extension  of  inflammation  and  the 
occurrence  of  suppuration  and  sloughing.   At  a  more 
advanced  stage  the  incisions  limit  the  extent  of  suppu- 
ration and  gangrene ;  and  at  a  still  later  time  they 
afford  the  readiest  outlet  for  matter  and  sloughs,  and 
facilitate  the  commencement  and  progress  of  granula- 
tion and  cicatrization.— {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p 
■oi,  *c.)  The  great  points  on  which  a  diversity  of  opi- 
nion exists  respecting  the  treatment  by  incisions  are 
the  period  when  they  are  really  necessary,  and  their 
number  and  extent.   Believing  from  extensive  observa- 
tion that  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  when  properly  treated 
does  not  lead  so  invariably  to  extensive  gangrenous  mis- 
chief and  suppuration  under  the  skin  as  Mr.  Lawrence's 
account,  would  make  us  suppose,  but,  on  the  contrary  that 
Jt  frequently  admits  of  resolution,  and  often  occasions 
only-abscesses  which  may  be  effectually  opened  as  soon 
as  formed,  I  cannot  acknowledge  the  wisdom  or  utility 
of  making  incisions  for  the  prevention  of  evils,  the  oc- 
currence of  which  at  all  is  quite  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
1  hus,  though  Mr.  Lawrence  has  inferred  from  several 
ot  the  cases  in  which  he  practised  early  and  free  inci- 
sions, that  these  had  the  effect  of  preventing  extensive 
Sloughing  and  suppuration,  the  conclusion  is  certainly 
without  satisfactory  proof;  and  a  cure  might  have 
taken  place  very  well  without  them.   To  the  practice, 
therefore,  m  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  I  should  ob- 
ject as  unnecessary.   At  a  more  advanced  period,  how- 
ever, when  matter  is  formed,  I  am  decidedly  an  advo- 
™  rS  ^TV",*  ?  free  °PeninS  forits  discharge,  but 
this  or  any  other  purpose,  nor  for  using  the  scalpel  with 
such  perfect  reliance  on  the  innocence  and  sweetness 
of  its  edge  as  to  make  with  it  a  gash  requiring  a  foot  or 
yard  ruler  lor  its  measurement!   Whoever  looks  over 
th.  reports  of  this  treatment,  as  det*ledInVta£S 
and  other  works  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fit 
lowing  facts.    Several  patients,  treated  in  this  way, 
have  not  been  saved,  and  some  have  certainly  gone  out 
of  the  world  in  a  very  sudden  manner.    Whether  this 
arose  from  the  shock  of  an  enormous  wound  on  the 
constitution  in  its  very  disturbed  state,  or  from  profuse 
hemorrhage,  or  other  causes,  it  is  needless  to  inquire 
In  one  or  two  instances,  the  cutaneous  nerves  as  well  I 
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as  large  veins  and  arteries,  were  not  spared,  and  a  par- 
tial paralysis  ensued.   Against  the  proposed  treatment 
by  numerous  or  long  incisions  I  must  therefore  conti- 
nue to  protest  :•  in  the  early  stage  the  practice  of  inci- 
sions in  any  way  is  not  truly  indicated  for  the  reason 
above  explained;  and  at  a  more  advanced  period  if 
subcutaneous  suppuration  or  gangrene  commence  a 
prompt  and  free  opening  is  undoubtedly  required  accord- 
ing to  all  the  established  principles  of  surgery,  but  not 
a  wound  of  preposterous  extent.    Dr.  Dobson,  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  makes  in  all  kinds  of  erysipelas  nume- 
rous small  punctures  in  the  part,  and  repeats  them  to  the 
number  and  extent  required  -mostly  twice  a  day ;  and 
often  in  bad  cases  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.   The  quantity  of  fluid  (for  it  is  not  blood  alone, 
but  blood  and  effused  serum)  which  these  punctures  dis- 
charge, although  sometimes  considerable,  he  says,  need 
never  create  any  alarm.   With  this  practice  he  joins  the 
exhibition  of  the  camphor  mixture,  liquor  ammon.  acet 
and  tincture  of  rhubarb.   He  also  employs  a  lotion, 
composed  of  liq.  ammon.  acet.  camphorated  spirit,  and 
water— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  206.)  Of 
this  method  I  shall  merely  observe  that  it  has  not  fallen 
to  my  lot  ever  to  see  it  tried ;  but  that,  if  I  were  the  pa- 
tient, I  should  rather  submit  to  it  than  to  the  bold 
sweeping  incision  or  numerous  deep  cuts  which  have 
been  recommended  by  gentlemen  whose  opinions  on 
other  points  in  surgery  I  sincerely  respect. 

[In  this  country,  during  the  winter  months,  and  es- 
pecially in  variable  seasons,  phlegmonous  erysipelas 
as  it  is  here  called,  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  local 
injury,  as  burns,  wounds,  &c,  and  by  speedily  running 
into  suppuration,  this  disease  has  often  proved  fatal 
although  the  original  mischief  was  circumscribed  and 
inconsiderable. 

I  have  frequently  known  this  kind  of  erysipelas  to 
originate  from  a  slight  wound  on  the  hand,  and  in  a 
few  days  involve  the  whole  arm  in  the  suppurative 
process.  And  although  the  wound  or  burn  scarcely 
penetrated  the  cutis,  yet  the  matter  would  diffuse  itself 
beneath  the  fascia  of  the  limb,  and  require  the  most 
prompt  and  efficient  remedies  to  prevent  death  by  the 
pain  and  irritation  occasioned  by  distention. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  plan  of  treatment  has  been  attended 
with  signal  success  under  my  own  observation,  the 
threatening  symptoms  subsiding  immediately  after 
long  and  free  incisions  were  made  through  the  skin 
and  subjacent  adipose  and  cellular  textures.  Professor 
Belafield  of  this  city  has  had  opportunities  of  testing 
this  practice  to  considerable  extent,  and  he  informs  me 
that  he  has  uniformly  obtained  the  most  satisfactory 
results.— Reese.]  J 
What  is  termed  edematous  erysipelas  is  generally 
considered  to  be  an  unfit  case  for  bleeding  and  free 
evacuations,  and  almost  always  to  require  a  tonic  plan 
of  treatment.  In  short,  the  right  practice,  in  every  ex- 
ample of  erysipelas,  is  to  let  the  remedies  be  regulated 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  state  of  the  constitution,  the 
pulse,  the  strong  or  reduced  condition  of  the  system 
the  sort  of  fever  accompanying  the  disorder,  the  aee' 
temperament  of  the  patient,  and  the  particular  stage  of 
the  complaint.  At  first,  though  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment may  be  the  only  safe  plan,  circumstances  after- 
ward change  so  considerably  that  this  must  be  aban- 
adopted     '*  method  qUite  the  reverse  of  it  rigorously 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  gangrenous  erysi-  ' 
pelas  nothing  more  need  be  said  than  what  is  con- 
tained m  the  article  on  Mortification. 

Consult  Desault's  Parisian  Chirurgical  Journal,  vol. 
~  ,  p  '  (£uvres  Chir-  de  Desault  par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p. 
081,  JSrc.  Encyslopidie  Methodique,  partie  Chir.  art. 
Erysipele.  Cullen's  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
fon^'n  *'  Peart's  Pract.  Obs.  on  Erysipelas,  Src. 
1802-  Pearson's  Principles  of  Surgery,  1808.  Some 
parts  of  Hunter's  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation, 
<$-c.  Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  118,  frc.  ed. 
2.  Lassus,  Pathologie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  8,  $rc  ed.  1809. 
TraiU  des  Maladies  Chir.  parM.  le  Baron  Boyer,  t.  2, 
p.  6,  et  seq.  Willan  on  Cutaneous  Diseases.  A.  C 
Hutchison,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  278,  Src.  and 
Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  ed.  2.  T.  Bateman,  A 
Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  J25 
Src.  ed.  3.  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  vol.  13,  p.  253,<S-0' 
Rayer,  TraiU  des  Mai.  de  la  Peau,  t.  1.  Butter's  Re- 
marks on  Irritative  Fever.  Devonport,  1825.  Dr 
Duncan,  in  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1.  Arnott 
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in  Med.  Phys.  Sovrn.  vol.  57.  James  on  Inflamma- 
tion. Wells,  in  Trans,  of  a  Society,  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Med.  and  Surgical  Knowledge,  vol.  1.  IV.  H- 
Burrell,  in  Edin.  Med.  Sourn.  vol.  2i.  Lawrence,  in 
Med  Chir.  Trans  vol.  14. 

ERYTHEMA.   (From  epvBpos,  red.)   A  redness  of 
any  part.   A  mere  rash  or  efflorescence,  not  accompa- 
nied by  any  swelling,  vesication,  or  fever ;  circumstances 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Bateman,  distinguish  it  from 
erysipelas.— (Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  119. 
ed.  3.)    Its  six  varieties  are  described  in  the  latter 
work.     For  the  erythema  mercuriale,  see  Mercury. 
The  term  is  often  wrongly  applied  to  eruptions  attended 
with  redness,  and  distinct  papular  and  vesicular  eleva- 
tion, as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  mercurial  erythema, 
which  Dr  Bateman  says  should  be  named  eczema. 
TFrom  the  extraordinary  use  and  consequent  abuse 


EXF 

excite  the  salivary  ^^^J^^S'iSSSi 
cis  ;  yet  tms  circumstance,  ot  rare  e  rf  &  m0n 

may  be  considered  as  the  «»  "  q{  ,wo  or 

speedycure.  'I'he pulvis ipecacuajrha  i  tatedthat 
three  grains  is  alsoserviceat ^J^dmwn)  has  some- 
a  deeoction  of  parsley  (apium P'™™*  erythema  mer- 
times  been  of  to^^Sffi  these  case, 
curiale.  It  was  the  favourite  prest .1  ^  ^ 

of  a  distinguished  southern  pracUUon  ^  g£  ^ 
markably  successful  in  the  trea         other  hands  A 

and  the  remedy  ^Jffi££5£t  lime  will  often  induce 
weak  solution  of  the  chlorurti  »  w  s  , 

9  ffl^ffiS  <°™  a  scab  or  crust.) 

of  the  solids  deprived  of  life.  i'™,"™  all 

has  been  burnedV  the 


rr?™™  thp  pKtraordinarv  use  ana  consequent  aouse  nas  ueen  uurneu  Dy  uie  a..™™  —  r---  unnlica 
o/mXrial  remeXes,  which,  1  regret  to  state,  toomuch  that  has  been  submitted  to  the.  ac ion  of  this  apphca 
chwacSs  the  practice  of  many  of  the  medical  pre-  tion  loses  its  sensibility  and  vital  P™1^ 

.country,  I  am  induced  to  add  a  remark  hard,  sough  on  the  surface,  and  ofna,^k°rcfcr^rC°a 
or  two  on  this  very  interesting  disease.  The  erythi-  lour,  forming  what  is  properly  named  an  eschar, 
™<<  arising  from  mercury,  which  has  received  several  slough,  produced  by  caustics  or  actual  lire. 
S$?«n  ^  wmes  by  different  authors,  as  the  hydrargyria  ESCHAROT1CS.  (From  hXap6»>,  to .form  a  * 
\llev  thHczema  mercuriale  of  Pearson,  the  erythe-  over.)  Applications  which  form  an  eschar «taga 
of  AUey, trie  eczema  in  mercurmi  lepra  of  Mori-  the  surface  on  which  they  are  put.  By  escnarotics, 
ma  ^jSJSKliotte  disor-  however,  surgeons  commonly  understand  the  milder 
arty,  &c., 1B^^m^^°™pMSed  to  arise  from  kinds  of  caustics,  such  as  the  hydrargyri  mtneo-oxy- 
f  1« S  But  nf  fflng  to  the  various  |  dum.sutacetate  ofjopper,  ft 
causTswhicheSrt  their  ^  jp^u^  afl^ 


^JT^r^^^T^  notice,  we 
TnVstnotomit  to  remember  the  modifying  operation  of  a 
Sectic  condition  of  the  body,  and  that,  independently 
of  mercury,  occasionally  other  agents  are  capable  of 
prodSg  like  morbid  appearances.  .  These  ****** 
changes  Ire  often  difficult  to  discriminate,  and  can  per-, 
haus  only  be  known  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  by 
a  Lursey of  experimental  treatment.   Mr  Carmichael 
has  well  pointed  out  that  diseases  likely  to  be  con- 
founded with  syphilis,  which  arise  spontaneously  from 
a  disordered  state  of  the  constitution,  frequently  as- 
sume the  form  of  the  tubercular  eruption,  and  he  adds, 
"  before  ulceration  occurs  I  have  seldom  been  able  to 
distinguish  this  spontaneous  disease  from  that  arising 
from  a  venereal  infection."   Hence,  while  in  the  mercu- 
rial erythema  mercury  will  often  aggravate  the  evil;  in 
ihat  species  of  affection  which  occurs  spontaneously 
we  may  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  ™™  f . 
Moreover,  in  that  which  has  taken  place  m  the  syplu- 
ntlf habit  mercury  may  do  much  harm  from  the  pre- 
viousSdous  use  of  this  remedy.  Hence,  too,  Bate- 
man hai  given  us  an  excellent  history  of  a  tubercular 
Zption  of  a  syphilitic  appearance,  but  curable  with- 
m,?  mercury.-(See  Medico-Chirurg.  Trans  vol.  5.) 
TheSry  of  the  mercurial  eczema  is  perhaps  best 
^vL  us  by  Pearson.   Examined  by  the  magnifyiug- 
fZ£  tee  eruption  appears  distinctly  vesicular,  though 
£v?he  naked  eye  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished, 
^t^thstending  the  observation  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Notwithstanaing  ui  and  A]      tells  ug 

t?o?C"L  which  he  witnessed  within 
Ipn  vears  e  ght  patients  died.  The  morbid  effects  of 
™ercu?v  do  not  seem  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  gi- 
v/n  or  The  preparation  administered.  The  mercurial 
Ve^h/mrmav  arise  from  calomel  or  corrosive  subh- 
^ffrom  a  few  grainsof  the  former  as  well  as  from 
mw  dro?s  of  a  solution  of  the  latter.  Hence  every 
8  t^HoneV  is  aware  how  serious  are  at  times  the  mis- 
%  of  the  mildest  mercurial  preparations,  even  in 
looses  in  some  constitutions;  and  the  same  re- 
sm  I  nnnhes  to  the  mercurial  force  that  is  requisite  m 
mark  apphes  to  «i  &  careful  examinatl0n  of 

^dU?cnrded  casS"f  the  mercurial  erythema,  Professor 
the  recorded  c J* bb         ^       ^  {he  disease  1S  of 

FrallCfreauInt  origin  from  the  external  application  of 
more  ^»e"lf„m  its  internal  administration,  and  m- 
merCUhVs  unguen  s  are  most  frequently  applied  inside 
asmuch  asunguei  disorder  very  commonly 

of  the  thighs,  so  _w  "  Mr  Carmichael  has  done 
tocomrwnce  atthose  P  ^  reasonings  with 
great  public  se  ™c "[oT{h  lhe  advantage  of  antimomals 
which  he  tosf^Xema,  and  accordingly  the  Plum- 
jn  the  mercurial  erytnen  ^  Test0Teti  t0  fav0ar  again, 
mer's  pill  is  in/°h"  .intnI,onium  tartarizatum  are  also 
Small  doses  of  theMtuno  ^  mercuria,  erythema 
among  the  best  altera"  time  vvith  occasional 

and  these  are  to  be  given  for .some  '  ^  ^ 
intermissions.  We  are  to '  **P  antimonialf>  will 
occurrence  that  in  some  constitution*  a  ^- 


EXJERESIS.  (From  ^aipeo,  to  remove.)  One  of 
the  divisions  of  surgery  adopted  by  the  old  surgeons 
the  term  implies  the  removal,  of  parts. 

EXCORIATION.  (From  excorio,  to  take  off  tbc 
skin.)  A  separation  of  the  cuticle ;  a  soreness,  merely 
affecting  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

EXFOLIATION.  (From  exfolio,  to  cast  the  leaf.) 
The  separation  of  a  dead  piece  of  bone  from  the  living 
is  termed  exfoliation.  , '  .  " , 

One  part  of  a  bone  is  never  separated  from  another 
by  the  rotting  of  the  dead  part,  for  what  comes  away 
is  as  firm  as  it  ever  was.   Exfoliation  takes  place  with 
most  expedition  in  bones  which  have  the  fewest  cells, 
and  whose  texture  is  the  closest.   Before  any  part  of  a 
bone  can  be  thrown  off  by  exfoliation,  it  must  be  dead. 
But  even  then,  till  the  process  of  exfoliation  begins, 
the  bone  adheres  as  strongly  as  ever,  and  would  re- 
main for  years  before  it  could  be  separated  by  putrefac- 
tion alone.   The  human  bones  are  composed  of  two 
substances,  viz.  a  true  animal  matter  and  an  earthy 
one,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which  are  only  mixed  with 
each  other.   A  dead  bone  acts  on  the  system  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  extraneous  body.   It  stinftt- 
lates  the  adjacent  living  parts,  in  consequence  of  which, 
such  a  process  is  begun,  as  must  terminate  in  its  being 
thrown  off.    The  effects  of  this  stimulus  are,  first, 
that  the  living  adjacent  bone  becomes  more  vascular; 
a  circumstance  which  always  takes  place  when  a  part 
has  more  to  do  than  is  just  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
life.   Secondly,  that  the  earth  of  the  living  part,  when 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  dead  bone,  is  absorbed ;  and 
there  the  bone  becomes  softer,  and  adheres  by  its  ani- 
mal matter  only.   As  Mr.  Wilson  has  stated,  "before 
any  mark  of  separation  is  seen  on  the  surface,  the  liv- 
ing bone  surrounding  the  dead  for  the  extent  of  a  mero 
line,  has  become  as  soft  as  if  it  had  been  steeped  in 
acid." — (On  the  Skeleton  and  Diseases  of  the  Bones,p. 
281,  8vo.  Land.  1820.)   Thirdly,  that  the  living  animal 
part  is  at  last  absorbed  along  the  surface  of  contact : 
this  part  of  the  process  commences,  however,  long  be- 
fore the  last  is  finished ;  and  both  of  them  begin  at 
the  surface;  though  in  their  course,  they  do  not  every 
where  take  place  in  an  equal  degree  at  the  same  time 
Fourthly,  in  proportion  to  the  waste  made  by  the  last 
part  of  the  process,  granulations  arise  from  the  living 
surface,  and  fill  up  the  intermediate  space,  so  that  there 
is  no  vacuum,   These  different  stages  together  consti- 
tute ulceration.    When  any  part  of  a  bone  is  once 
loose,  it  is  pushed  to  the  surface  in  the  same  manner 
as  most  other  inanimate  bodies  would  be,  and  this 
Stage  is  partly  mechanical  and  partly  a  continuation 
of  uloeration.    A  proof  of  the  third  stage  above  men- 
tioned may  be  derived  from  cases  in  which  people  die 
while  exfoliation  is  going  on.   A  small  groove  or  worm- 
eaten  canal  can  then  be  discovered,  which  becomes 
gradually  deeper,  and  follows  the  irregularities  of  the 
living  and  dead  surfaces.   After  the  application  of  the 
trepan,  a  circular  piece  of  bone  is  frequently-  thrown 
off  wliich  is  always  less  than  the  space  from  which  it 
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•came.  This,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observed,  would  never  be 
the  case  were  there  not  a  loss  of  substance.. 

"  Although  (says  Mr.  Wilson)  in  general  the  absorp- 
tion takes  place  in  the  living  bone,  it  still  appears,  that 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  absorbing  vessels 
have  the  power  of  acting  on  and  removing  the  sub- 
stance of  dead  bone.  This  happens  after  the  dead  part 
has  been  separated  from  the  living,  and  when,  from  its 
stiape,  and  the  form  of  the  living  surrounding  bone,  it 
is  prevented  from  obtaining  a  passage  to  the  surface 
of  the  body  ;  as  in  exfoliations  of  the  cranium,  when 
the  inner  table  of  the  exfoliated  part  is  broader  and 
wider  than  the  outer  table." — (On  the  Skeleton,  &c.  p. 
282.)  In  very  hard  bones,  the  colour  of  the  dead  exfo- 
liating portion  is  generally  white ;  but  in  softer  bones, 
it  is  yellow,  dark,  and  sometimes  black.— {Wilson,  op. 
cit.)  '  , 

It  was  anciently  believed  that  whenever  a  bone  w,as 
denuded,  the  exposed  surface  must  necessarily  exfoli- 
ate ;  and  this  being,  taken  for  granted,  tfee  old  surgeons 
used  •  to  put  immediately  in  practice  whatever  they 
thought  best  calculated  to  bring  on  an  exfoliation  as 
quickly  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  the  actual  cau- 
tery was  usually  applied  to  the  part  of  the  bone  which 
was  uncovered ;  and  as,  under  such  treatment,  a  por- 
tion of  the  bone  was  of  course  killed  and  then  exfo- 
liated, the  prejudiced  practitioner  believed,  that  he  had 
only  accelerated  a  process  which  must  of  necessity 
have  followed  in  a  more  slow  and  tedious  manner. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  neither  caustics  nor  the  ac- 
tual cautery  hasten  exfoliation ;  they  only  produce 
death  in  a  part  of  the  bone,  which  is  the  first  step  to- 
wards exfoliation ;  and  if  they  ever  hasten  exfoliation 
when  the  bone  is  already  dead,  it  must  be  by  producing 
inflammation  in  the  adjacent  living  bone ;  a  change 
that  makes  it  exert  a  power  of  which  it  was  previously 
incapable. 

Exfoliation  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  bone 
being  laid  bare,  and  deprived  of  its  periosteum.  If  the 
bone  be  in  other  respects  uninjured ,  healthy,  and  enjoy 
a  vigorous  circulation  of  blood  through  its  texture, 
granulations  will  be  generated  on  the  surface  of  such 
tone,  and  they  will  cover  and  firmly  adhere  to  it,  with- 
out the  smallest  exfoliation  being  thrown  off;  espe- 
cially in  young  subjects.  But  if  caustic,  stimulating, 
or  drying  applications  be  made  use  of,  or  the  bone  be 
left  for  a  considerable  time  exposed,  the  circulation  in 
the  superficial  portion  of  it  will  necessarily  be  dis- 
turbed and  destroyed,  and  that  part  of  the  surface 
through  which  the  circulation  ceases  to  be  carried 
on,  will  be  separated  and  cast  off  by  the  process  of  ex- 
foliation. 

If  any  application  to  an  exfoliating  portion  of  bone 
be  at  all  efficacious,  it  must  be  one  which  will  stop  the 
mortification  in  the  affected  bone,  and  promote  the  ab- 
sorption of  those  particles  of  phosphate  or  lime  which 
form  the  connexion  between  that  which  is  living  and 
that  which  is  actually  dead.  And  as  the  bone  dies 
from  the  same  causes  as  the  soft  parts  mortify,  we 
should  at  least  follow  in  practice  the  same  principles 
which  we  .adopt  in  the  latter  instance ;  and  though 
from  the  inferior  vascularity  and  vital  power  of  bones, 
we  cannot  expect  surgery  to  have  as  much  control 
over  their  affections  as  over  those  of  the  soft  parts,  yet 
every  good  will  thus.be  obtained  which  it  is  possible 
to  acquire.  Attention  to  such  principles  will  at  least 
teach  us  to  refrain  from  making  the  death  of  part  of  a 
bone  more  extensive  than  it  would  be,  if  the  cautery, 
caustics,  and  strong  astringents  were  not  employed. 

The  best  mode  of  attempting  to  prevent  an  exfolia- 
tion from  occurring  at  all  in  a  bone  that  has  been  ex- 
posed by  a  wound  is,  to  cover  the  part  again  as  soon 
as  possible  with  the  flesh  which  has  been  detached 
from  it.  This,  as  I  shall  hereafter  notice  (see  Head, 
Injuries  of),  may  generally  be  practised  with  advan- 
tage, when  the  scalp  has  been  detached  from  the  cra- 
nium, provided  the  flap  still  retain  even  the  most  li- 
mited connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  integuments. 

When  the  exposed  bone  cannot  be  covered,  it  should 
be  dressed  with  the  mildest  and  simplest  applications, 
with  plain  lint,  or  lint  spread  with  the  uneuentum  ce- 
taceum. 

The  dead  pieces  of  bone,  when  very  tedious  in  exfo- 
liating, when  wedged  in  the  substance  of  the  surround- 
ing living  bone,  and  when  so  situated  as  to  admit  of 
being  safely  sawed  or  cut  away,  may  sometimes  be  ad- 
vantageously removed  in  this  manner.— (See  Caries 
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and  Necrosis.)  In  such  operations,  Mr.  Hey's  saws 
may  be  employed  with  great  convenience ;  and  where 
these  are  not  applicable,  that  invented  by  Mr.  Machell, 
and  described  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Surgical  Essays,  or 
another  devised  by  Graefe,  and  explained  by  Schwalb 
(De  Serra  Orbiculari,  ito.  Berol,  1819),  deserve  to  be 
recollected. 

In  speaking  of  necrosis,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  the  efficacy  of  blisters,  kept  open  with  the  savin 
cerate,  in  quickening  the  process  by  which  dead  por- 
tions of  bone  are  loosened,  as  particularly  pointed  out 
by  the  late  Mr.  Crowther,  in  his  work  on  the  white- 
swelling. 

Tenon  published  three  Memoirs  on  the  Exfoliation 
of  Bones.  The  first  tivo  are  inserted  at  pages  372  arid 
403,  Mi  ni,  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  1758 :  the  third  at  p. 
223  of  the  same  work,  for  1760.  P.  Poissonier,  An  re- 
centi  vulnere  nudatis  ossibus  exfoliatis?  conclusio 
negans,  ito.  Parisii,  1760.  Journ.  de  Mid. 'par  M. 
Roux,  t.  31, p.  SOI ;  t.  32, p.  181;  t.  33,  p.  168;  t.  36,  p. 
537 ;  t.  38,  p.  153 ;  t.  39,  p.  432.  Theden,  Neue  Bemer- 
kungen,  Arc.  kap.  3,  8vo.  Berlin,  1782.    Trans,  for  the 

.  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  2,  p. 
277,  Src.  Wiedmann,  in  his  excellent  book,  entitled,  De 
Necrosi  Ossiurn,  has  given  an  account  of  the  various 
opinions  of  several  distinguished  writers,  concerning 
the  way  in  which  a  dead  portion  of  bone  is  separated 

from  the  living  part ;  and  he  has  refuted  many  erro- 
neous doctrines  set.  up  by  Hippocrates,  Van  Swieten, 
B.  Bell,  &rc.  See  p.  23,  et  seq.  op.  cit.  Diet,  des  Sciences 
Med.  art.  Exfoliation.  J.  Thompson's  Lectures  on 
Inflammation,  p.  394.  398.  P.  Boulay,  Sur  I'Exfolia^ 
tion  des  Os,  ito.  Paris,  1814.  /.  Wilson,  on  the  Struc- 
ture and  Physiology  of  the  Skeleton,  and  on  tlie  Dis- 
eases of  the  Bones,  &c.  p.  230,  &c.  %vo.  Land.  1820. 
Liston's  Essay  on  Caries,  <S-c.  in  Edin.  Med.  Surg. 
Journ.  No.  78. 

EXOMPHALOS.  (From  i\,  out  of,  and  du<paUs, 
the  navel.)   A  hernia  at  or  near  the  navel. 

EXOFHTHALMIA.  (From  f  I,  out  of,  and  dipdaX/Aos, 
the  eye.) 

In  the  case  to  which  the  most  judicious  surgical 
writers  apply  the  terms  exophthalmia,  ophthalmoptosis, 
ptosis  bulbi  oculi,  the  eyeball  is  of  its  natural  size,  and 
free  from  disease;  it  merely  changes  its  situation,  and 
partly  or  completely  protrudes  from  the  orbit.  It  is 
only  confusing  the  subject  to  consider.,  as  specimens  of 
this  disease,  the  cases  in  which  the  globe  of  the  eye  is 
affected  with  enlargement,  and  on  that  account  projects 
from  the  orbit  in  a  preternatural  degree,  as  happens  in 
hydrophthalmia,  staphyloma,  and  cancerous  diseases 
of  the  eye.  When  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  pushed  en- 
tirely out  of  the  orbit,  it  generally  lies  upon  the  temple 
or  cheek,  and  vision  is  totally  destroyed.  There  are 
instances,  however,  in  which  a  considerable  degree  of 
sight  was  recovered,  notwithstanding  the  exophthalmia 
was  complete,  and  had  lasted  several  years—  (Hope, 
in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1744.    Richter's  Bibl.  band  i 

p.m.) 

There  are  three  descriptions  of  causes  which  may 
occasion  exophthalmia. 

1 .  The  first  and  least  common  is  a  violent  concussion 
of  the  head.  A  man  fell  from  a  height  of  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet,  and  pitched  upon  his  head.  The  right 
eye  was  forced  out  of  its  socket,  and  hung  over  the 
cheek.  The  patient  was  deprived  of  his  senses  imme- 
diately after  the  accident,  and  affected  with  coma. 
There  was  a  contusion  over  the  right  parietal  bone,  but 
no  fracture.  The  eye  spontaneously  resumed  its  na- 
tural position  a  short  time  after  the  accident,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  month,  with  the  assistance  of  low  diet  and 
repeated  bleeding,  the  cure  was  completed.— (Mim.  de 
VAcad.  de  Chirurgie,  t.  1,  p.  198,  ito.)  It  is  alleged, 
that  the  eye  has  been  forced  out  of  the  orbit  in  a  violent 
fit  of  sneezing.  But  such  cases,,  says  Richter,  are  very 
uncommon,  and  always  imply  a  considerable  relaxa- 
tion of  those  parts  which  serve  to  retain  the  eye  in  its 
socket,  or  some  other  predisposing  causes,  to  which 
attention  should  be  paid  in  the  treatment.'— (Richter, 
Anfangsgr.-  der  Wundarzn.  b.  3,  p.  407,  ed.  1795.) 

2.  A  far  more  frequent  cause  of  exophthalmia  is  a 
thrust  in  the  eye  with  an  instrument,  which  is  narrow 
enough  to  pass  between  the  orbit  and  the  eyeball,  so  as 
to  push  the  latter  out  of  its  place. 

A  stick,  a  tobacco-pipe  (White's  Cases  in  Surgery, 
p.  131),  a  foil,  &c.  may  cause  the  accident;  Repeated 
experience  proves,  says  Richter,  that  in  such^cases, 
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though  the  optic  nerve  and  muscles  of  the  eye  may  be 
forcibly  stretched,  the  interior  parts  of  the  organ  seri- 
ously injured,  and  the  dislocated  eye  generally  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  seeing,  yet,  when  the  organ  is  replaced 
as  speedily  as  possible,  it  not  only  sometimes  recovers 
its  natural  motion,  but  also  its  original  power  of  vision. 
—(See  Scvltet.  Appendix,  obs.  69.  Covillard,  obs.  27. 
Borellus,centur.  3,  obs.  54.  Rkodius,  centur.  1,  obs. 
84.  White's  Cases,  p.  131.)'  But  before  we  reduce  the 
eye,  Richter  advises  us  always  to  examine  th  instru- 
ment which  was  pushed  into  the  orbit ;  as,  when  it  is 
brittle,  a  fragment  of  it  may  remain  behind  in  the 
socket,  and  require  to  be  extracted  by  means  of  the 
finger  or  a  probe.  When  the  weapon  is  pointed  or 
hard,  it  sometimes  pierces  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  and 
enters,  the  br-m,  nose,  or  antrum.  In  the  first  case, 
which  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  immediately,  though 
after  a  time  it  is  generally  rendered  plain  enough  by 
the  symptoms  induced,  the  consequences  are  mostly 
fatal.  In  the  other  two  cases,  although  the  danger  is 
not  pressing,  yet  the  surgeon  should  he  very  attentive, 
in  the  event  of  suppuration,  to  procure  and  maintain  a 
re  dy  outlet  for  the  matter.  J 

There  is  generally  little  difficulty  in  replacing  the  eye. 
Frequently  it  returns  of  itself  into  its  natural  situation 
again,  as  sooji  as  any  trivial  obstacles  to  its  reduction 
are  removed ;  and  in  other  instances,  it  easily  admits 
of  being  put  into  its  proper  place  with  the  hand.  The 
indication,  says  Richter,  is  always  accomplished  with 
more  facility  the  sooner  it  is  attempted.  When  tli£ 
protrusion  has  existed  several  days,  and  the  eye  and 
other  parts  in  the  orbit  are  already  inflamed,  Richter  re- 
commends us  to  endeavour  to  diminish  the  inflammation 
by  general  antiphlogistic  means  and  external  emollient 
applications,  before  we  try  to  replace  the  eye;  and  the 
reduction  of  this  organ  is  afterward  to  be  effected  in  a 
gradual  manner.  When  the  optic  nerve,  and  one.  or 
more  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  torn,  no  hope  can 
be  entertained  that  the  eyesight  and  motion  of  the 
organ  will  ever  be  regained.  But  this  degree  of  injury, 
,as  Richter  observes,  cannot  always  be  immediately 
detected,  because  the  optic  nerve  and  muscles  are  con- 
cealed by  the  conjunctiva;  and  if  the  nature  of  the  case 
were  known,  still  it  would  be  advisable  to  replace  the 
eyeball,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the  disfigurement 
which  its  loss  would  unavoidably  produce.  But,  says 
Richter,  it  is  necessary,  especially  if  the  parts  behind 
the  eyeball  have  suffered  severely,  to  use  such  means 
as  will  ensure  a  ready  escape  for  the  matter  which  may 
possibly  form.  Though  Richter  offers  the  opinion,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  violence  of  the  injury  of 
the  conjunctiva,  muscles,  and  nerve  can  ever  render  it 
most  prudent  not  to  reduce  the  part  until  after  suppu- 
ration has  taken  place.  Richter  thinks  that  a  surgeon 
may  the  more  readily  make  up  his  mind  to  this  con- 
duct, as  many  cases  have  proved  that  the  eyeball,  even 
after  being  dislocated  from  the  orbit  a  long  while,  has 
been  easily  replaced.  In  other  instances,  the  parts 
which  connect  the  eye  with  the  orbit  may  be  so  torn 
and  injured,  that  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  extirpate 
the  organ. 

Richter  maintains,  however,  that  this  should  never 
he  done  when  there  is  the  least  chance  of  saving  the 
eye.  If  the  bones  in  the  orbit  be  fractured,  the  reduc- 
tion must  not  be  made  until  the  indications  which  this 
complication  presents  have  been  fulfilled. 

When,  says  Richter,  the  instrument  with  which  the 
eye  has  been  pushed  out  of  its  socket  is  blunt  and 
thick,  like  a  finger,  a  stick,  a  foil,  &c,  the  eyeball  itself 
always  sustains  a  violent  contusion,  which  brings  on 
vehement  inflammation,  and  lessens  or  .destroys  all 
hope  that  after  the  reduction  the  eyesight  will  be 
restored.  Sometimes,  in  these  cases,  an  extravasation 
of  blood  in  the  orbit  occurs,  the  iris  is  lacerated,  the 
cornea  burst,  and  a  part  of  the  humours  of  the  eye  dis- 
charged. Although,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
arccly  to  be  expected  that  the  eyesight  can  be  reco- 

ered,  yet  it  is  proper  to  reduce  the  eye.  because,  should 
the  organ  be  destroyed  by  suppuration,  or  the  loss  of 
its  humours,  the  deformity  may  be  obviated  by  an  arti- 
ficial eye,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  eye  has  been 
cut  away.  It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  mischief 
often  seems  to  be  worse  than  it  really  is,  and  the  eye- 
sight is  sometimes  regained,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
jjpn.  • 

After  the  reduction  of  the  eye,  the  first  care  of  the 
surgeon  should  be  to  prevent  and  diminish  inflamma- 


tion In  some  cases,  the  inflammation  is  slight, 
while  in  others,  especially  when  the  eyeball  has  been 
severely  struck,  it  is  extremely  violent.  All  the  usual 
antiphlogistic  means,  both  general  and  topical,  are  to 
be  employed ;  and  of  the  latter,  Richter  says,  astrin. 
<*ents  are  the  best,  as  the  inflammation  arises  from  the 
contusion  and  stretching  which  the  parts  have  suffered. 
The  possible  consequences  of  inflammation,  such  as 
suppuration,  opacity  of  the  cornea,  <fcc„  are  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  other  parts  of  this 
Dictionary.— (See  particularly  Cornea,  Opacity  of; 
Hypopium;  Ophthalmy.)  In  general,  the  sight  is  re- 
stored in  proportion  as  the  inflammation  is  diminished. 
Should  this  not  happen  after  the  ophthalmy  has  been 
entirely  removed,  the  surgeon  must  try  what  effect 
such  remedies  as  stimulate  the  nerves  will  have  upon 
the  optic  nerve.  An  account  of  the  most  eligible  me- 
dicines for  this  purpose  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Amaurosis. 

3.  The  third  cause  of  exophthalmia  is  a  preternatural 
tumour  in  the  orbit  or  neighbouring  parts.  The  swell- 
ing, as  it  enlarges,  gradually  pushes  the  eyeball  out  of 
its  socket.  The  tumours,  which  may  be  formed  injEhe 
orbit,  are  of  several  kinds.  The  principal,  however, 
are  encysted  swellings,  which  contain  either  fat, -an  • 
aqueous  fluid,  a  pappy  substance,  or  a  thick  matter. 
Sometimes  the  cellular  substance  in  the  orbit  is  affected 
with  induration  and  swelling,  so  as  to  force  the  eye 
partly  or  completely  out  of  this  cavity.  ' , 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  adipous  swellings  occupy 
the  interspace  of  the  recti  muscles,  emerge  between 
the  globe  and  the  orbitar  circumference,  and  have  en 
oblong  figure.  When  the  conjunctiva  is  freely  divided, 
the  fatty  mass  is  easily  drawn  forwards  with  a  hook, 
and  dissected  out.— {Synopsis  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,, 
p.  225.)  • 

An  abscess  in  the  orbit  may  cause  a  protrusion  oT 
the  eyeball.— (Pellier.)  Exostoses  in  the  orbit  may 
have  the  same  effect.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  related 
one  case  which  proved  fatal,  in  consequence  of  the 
exostosis  making  its  way  to  the  brain  through  the 
orbitar  process  of  the  os  frontis.— (Surgical  Essays, 
part  I, p.  157.)  Mr.  Guthrie  has  seen  two  instanced: 
in  one,  the  disease  attained  the  size  of  a  large  marble, 
and  then  became  stationary  ;  in  the  other,  it  was  much 
larger,  and  a  portion  of  it  had  been  ineffectually  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  which  increased  the 
inconvenience  without  giving  any  relief.  Hence,  if  an 
operation  were  deemed  advisable,  Mr.  Guthrie  would 
prefer  the  cautious  use  of  a  small  chisel  or  saw. — (Ope- 
rative Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  154.)  This  author  is,  at 
the  same  time,  aware  of  the  case  in  which  Mr.  Bras- 
sant  brought  about  the  exfoliation  of  a  considerable 
part  of  an  exostosis  of  the  os  planum  and  internal 
angular  process  with  caustic,  so  that  the  eye  returned 
into  its  place,  and  the  cure  was  completed.— (Mem.  At 
I' Acad,  de  Chir.  t.  5,  p.  171,  4to.)  In  the  records  of 
surgery  may  be  found  many  examples,  in- which  the 
displacement  of  the  eye  was  produced  by  a  tumour  that 
grew  out  of  the  frontal  sinus.— (See  Langtnbcck's 
Neue  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  247.)  In  some  cases,  in  consequence  • 
of  suppuration  in  the  antrum,  the  lower  part  of  the 
orbit  is  raised,  and  the  eye  forced  out  of  its  place.  Fun- 
gous diseases  of  the  antrum  are  very  liable  to  occasion 
the  same  mischief. — (See  Parisian  ChirurgicalJourn 
vol.  l,p.  104,  S,  c.) 

Schmidt  records  two  cases  of  exophthalmia,  produced  , 
by  a  hydatid  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  One  had  a  fata' 
termination  ;  but  in  the  other,  a  puncture  gave  vent  to 
an  ounce  of  clear  fluid,  and  cured  the  protrusion  q£  thr 
eye;  but  the  eyesight  was  lost.—  (Ueber  die  Krarik- 
heiten  des  Thriinenorgans,  p.  54.)  Farther  particulars 
of  the  latter  case  may  be  seen,  in  Mr.  Guthrie's  work, 
p.  157. ,     .    .  ... 

Not  long  ago,  Langenbcck  extracted  from  , the  sinus 
frontalis  of  a  girl  a  large  hydatid,  which  had  forced 
the  outer  table  considerably  forwards,  and  depressed  ' 
the  orbitar  process  of  the  os  frontis  so  far,  that  the  eye- 
ball was  propelled  as  low  as  the  extremity  of  the  nose. 
After  the  front  of  the  sinus  had  been  perforated,  and 
the  hydatid  removed,  there  was  a  cavity  left  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  depth.— (Neve  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  247.  Hanover, 
1819.)  My  friend  Mr.  Lawrence  some  time  ago  men- 
tioned to  me  a  remarkable  cp.se,  which  presented  itself 
at  the  London  Eye  Infirmary :  it  was  an  exophthalmia 
which  arose  from  a  collection  of  hydatids  in  the  orbit, 
and  was  cured  by  making  an  incision,  and  afterward 
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promoting  their  discharge.  In  all  these  examples,  the 
eyeball  is  displaced  from  the  orbit  gradually,  and  vision 
is  at  length  impeded.  Instances,  however,  are  on  re- 
cord, where  the  sight  was  never  lost,  though  the  eye 
was  protruded  foryears. — (See  Richter's  Chirurg.  Bibli 
othek,  band  4,  stack  2,  p.  243.  White's  Cases  in  Sur- 
gery, p.  135.)  In  an  instance  lately  reported,  the  sight 
was  not  at  all  lessened,  and  the  iris  retained  its  natural 
mobility.— (Langenbeck,  Neue  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  245.) 

Experience  proves  also,  that  after  the  reduction,  the 
motion  of  the  eye  and  power  of  seeing  may  be  re- 
gained,.] in  cases  where  the  eye  has  been  gradually 
pushed  out  of  the  orbit,  and  been  displaced  a  consider- 
able time,  even  as  long  as  several  years,  during  all 
which  period  vision  was  lost.— (Acrell.  Brocklesby,  in 
Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  4,  p.  371.)  Langenbeck 
relates  a  very  curious  case  of  exophthalmia  from  a 
steatoma  in  the  orbit,  where,  though  vision  was  en- 
tirely prevented  during  the  displacement,  the  pupil 
was  of  its  regular  shape,  and  the  iris  capable  of  mo- 
tion: after  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour,  the  eyesight 
became  so  good,  that  the  patient  could  discern  the 
smallest  objects.— {Neue  Bibl.b.  2,  p.  240.)   In  order 
to  reduce  the  eye  into  its  natural  position,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  cause  by  which  its  protrusion  is 
occasioned.    Suppuration  and  fungous  tumours  in  the 
antrum  must  be  treated  according  to  directions  laid 
down  in  the  article  Antrum.   After  the  cure  of  such 
diseases,  the  antrum  is  often  reduced  to  its  natural  di- 
mensions, and  in  this  circumstance,  the  orbit  may  be- 
come so  wide,  that  the  eyeball  will  return  into  it  again. 
Should  this  not  happen,  the  extirpation  of  the  organ  will 
be  proper.   The  induration  and  swelling  of  the  cellu- 
lar substance  in  the  orbit  may  be  sometimes  dispersed 
by  means  of  mercury.— (Louis,  Sur  plusieurs  Maladies 
du  Globe  de  I'OZil,  in  Mem.  de  I' Acad.  Royale  de  Chi- 
rurgie,  t.  13,  id.  \2mo.)   When  such  treatment  fails, 
we  are  recommended  to  extirpate  the  eye.— (Richter, 
Xhfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  3,  p.  413.)  Exostoses 
situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  orbit  may  some- 
times be  removed.   The  continental  surgeons  generally 
advise  us  to  expose  the  tumour  by  an  incision,  and  to 
apply  caustic  or  the  actual  cautery  to  it,  in  order  to  kill 
the  protuberant  part  of  the  bone  and  make  it  exfoliate. 
In  this  country,  most  practitioners  would  prefer  the 
employment  of  cutting  instruments  for  removing  such 
exostoses.    When,  however,  the  tumour  lies  deeply  in 
the  orbit,  if  it  cannot  be  got  at,  and  it  should  resist  the 
effect  of  mercurial  medicines  and  mezereon,  we  are  di- 
rected to  extirpate  the  eye.— (Richter,  op.  et  loco  cit.) 
Abscesses  in  the  orbit  ought  to  be  opened,  and  after 
this  has  been  done,  the  eye  generally  returns  into  its 
proper  position.— (Peltier.)   When  encysted  tumours 
in  the  orbit  admit  of  being  extirpated  in  the  customary 
manner,  the  plan  should  be  adopted ;  but  when  this 
cannot  be  done,  Richter's  advice  may  be  followed, 
which  is  to  open  them,  press  out  the  contained  matter 
and  afterward  extract  the  cyst.    Considerable  diffi- 
culty, however,  frequently  attends  every  effort  to  re- 
move the  whole  cyst,  and  unless  this  be  done,  a  perma- 
nent cicatrization  cannot  be  expected.— ( See  Travers's 
Synapsis,  p.  225.   See  Tumours,  Encysted.) 

On  acc&unt  of  the  vicinity  of  the  brain,  and  the  com- 
munication between  the  parts  within  the  orbit  and  the 
dura  mater,  the  extirpation  of  tumours  from  that  cavity 
is  not  exernpt  from  risk  of  fatal  consequences,  as  two 
cases  recently  published  by  Langenbeck,  fully  prove.— 
i  Z?1™  *V2'  P-  241  •  244-)  A  y°unS  lady  was  re- 
m  m  i  Lawrence  and  myself,  some  time  ago,  by 
Mr.  Maul,  of  Southampton,  for  advice  respecting  a  tu- 
mour occupying  the  inner  and  upper  portion  of  the 
orbit  and  attended  with  a  degree  of  exophthalmia,  con- 
stant exacerbation  at  the  period  of  the  menses,  and  oc- 
casional^ double  vision.-(See  Diplopia.)  We  re- 
frained from  advising  any  immediate  attempt  at  extir- 
pation, the  swelling  being  so  firm  and  iinmoveable, 
that  the  disease  was  suspected  to  be  partly  of  a  bony 
n«lre-  JHo,wever> on  8ee'ng  ftis  case  about  a  fortnight 
afterward,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  tumour  not 
more  than  half  its  former  size,  and  all  the  firm  and 
(what  was  conceived  to  be)  bony  induration  below  the 
superciliary  ndg*  of  the  os  frontis  gone,  as  well  as  the 
exophthalmia  and  derangement  of  vision  Some  BharB 
bony  irregularities,  however,  could  now  be  most  plainly 
felt,  projecting  in  front  of  the  diminished  swelling. 

In  a  late  publication,  a  memorable  case  of  exophthal- 
mia is  related  by  Mr.  Travers :  .the  globe  of  the  eye 
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appears  to  have  been  gradually  forced  upwards  and 
outwards,  and  to  have  had  its  motions  considerably 
impeded,  in  consequence  of  the  orbit  being  partly  occu- 
pied by  two  swellings,  which  were  of  the  nature  of  the 
aneurism  by  anastomosis.— (See  Aneurism.)  The 
swellings  could  not  have  been  removed,  without  at  the 
same  time  extirpating  the  eye.  Mr.  Travers  was  there- 
lore  induced  to  try  whether  applying  a  ligature  to 
the  carotid  artery  would  have  the  effect  of  checking 
and  curing  the  disease;  an  expectation  which  was 
warranted  by  analogous  instances,  in  which  the  growth 
of  swellings  and  their  dispersion  are  brought  about 
by  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  determined  to  them. 
The  experiment  completely  succeeded ;  the  swellings 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  eye  subsided;  the  patient  was 
freed  from  several  grievous  complaints,  to  which  she 
had  been  previously  subject;  and,  among  other  bene- 
fits, a  cure  of  the  exophthalmia  was  one  result,  which  ^ 
most  interests  us  in  the  present  place.  The  case  is 
also  highly  important  on  other  accounts,  and  more  par- 
ticularly as  confirming  the  fact,  that  the  carotid  artery 
may  be  tied  without  any  dangerous  effects  on  the 
brain,  and  as  proving,  that  in  cases  of  aneurism,  the 
surgeon  should  not  be  afraid  of  proceeding  to  such  an 
operation.— (See  Med.  Chin  Trans,  vol.  2,  art.  1.)  The 
judgment  and  decision  with  which  Mr.  Travers  acted 
in  this  case,  appear  to  me  highly  meritorious. 

The  carotid  artery  was  also  tied  by  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
surgeon  at  Norwich,  in  a  case  very  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  with  equal  success.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans 
vol.  6,  p.  Ill,  ^c.) 

Mr.  Guthrie  has  seen  an  exophthalmia  on  each  side 
the  result  of  an  aneurism  of  each  ophthalmic  artery 
and  other  disease  in  the  orbits.— (Operative  Surgerv 
of  the  Eye,  p.  158.)  °  * 

'  When  the  causes  of  exophthalmia  have  been  removed 
the  eye  must  be  put  into'its  natural  situation.  If  the 
organ  has  been  long  displaced,  the  surgeon  often  finds 
the  fulfilment  of  this  indication  attended  with  difficulty. 
Indeed,  he  is  frequently  obliged  to  employ  methodical 
bandages  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  gradual  re- 
turn of  the  eye  into  the  orbit.  Yet,  even  in-  such  cases 
the  eyesight  is  often  regained  ;  but  if  this  should  not 
happen  spontaneously,  stimulants  and  tonics  are  to  be- 
tned.— (See  Amaurosis.) 

Fab.  Hildan.  centur.  6,  obs.  1.  Yonder  Wiel,  centur. 
2,  obs.  9.  Paw.  Obs.  Anat.  23.  Tulpius,  lib.  1,  cap.  28 
Hope,  m  Phil  Trans,  for  1744.  Louis,  Sur  plusieurs 
Maladies  du  Globe  de  I'UZil,  fa.  in  Mem.  de  I' Acad  de 
Chirurgie,  t.  13,  in  VZmo.  Brocklesby,  in  Medical  Obs 
and  Inquiries,  vol.  4,  p.  371.  White's  Cases  in  Sur- 
^v-*135'^  Wa™r'*  Cases  in  Surgery, 
P-  108,  edit.  3.  Lassus,  Pathologie  Chir.  t.  2  v 
I  ■  R%herand>  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  117,  kit. 

2.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  art.  1 ;  vol.  4,  p.  316 ;  and 
vol.  6,  p.  Ill,  fa.  Richter's  Anfangsgr.  der  Wun- 
o  3'  £  *c-  G3tt-  1795"  langenbeck,  Nele 
p  ■„»,  f  *  Tr*0*™*  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  p.  225,  fa  Land.  1820.  Dr.  Monteath,  in  Welter's 
Manual,  vol.  1,  p.  195.  Petitbeau,  inJoum.  de  Mid 
PfCoroisart  t  U  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Operative  Surgery 
of  the  Eye,  p.  145,  fa.  8vo.  ljyni.  1823.  " 

EXOSTOSIS.  (From  J$,  out  of,  and  dcriov,  a  bone.) 
An  exostosis  is  a  tumour  formed  by  an  exuberant  growth 
of  a  bony  matter  on  the  surface  of  a  bone,  or,  as  Boyer 
says,  it  is  formed  by  the  more  or  less  considerable  en- 
largement of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  \3one.-(Traiti 
des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  541.)  v 

If  bones  resemble  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  in  their 
structure,  they  must  resemble  them  in  their  diseases, 
and  of  course  be  liable  to  various  kinds  of  tumours. 
Nay,  an  extraordinary  increase  of  the  size  and  density 
of  all  the  bones  of  an  individual  has  been  observed, 
which  affection  ought  probably  also  to  be  classed  with 
the  disease  to  which  surgeons  usually  apply  the  term 
exostosis. 

The  generality  of  writers,  even  the  most  modern, 
have  admitted  many  diseases  among  exostoses,  which 
ought  to  be  considered  in  a  very  distinct  light ;  I  need 
only  instance  the  spina  ventosa. 

One  division  of  exostoses  is  into  true  and  false;  the 
former  being  of  a  truly  osseous  consistence,  the  others 
being  more  or  less  hollow,  spongy  expansions  of  the 
bones,  sometimes  containing  a  quantity  of  fleshy,  fun- 
goits  matter  within  the  shell  of  the  disease.  Perios- 
toses,  or  mere  thickenings  of  the  periosteum,  are  also 
classed  amoig  the  false  exostoses  —(Diet,  des  Sciences 
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Mid.  t.  14,  p.  218.)  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
exostoses  have  two  different  seats:  by  periosteal  ex- 
ostosis, he  means  an  osseous  deposition  seated  between 
the  external  surface  of  the  bone  and  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  periosteum,  and  firmly  adherent  to  both;  by 
medullary  exostosis,  he  signifies  a  similar  formation, 
originating  in  the  medullary  membrane  and  cancellated 
structure  of  the  bone.  The  same  experienced  surgeon 
makes  two  other  general  divisions  of  exostoses  into 
the  cartilaginous  and  fungous,  the  first  being  "  pre- 
ceded by  the  formation  of  cartilage,  which  forms  the 
nidus  for  the  ossific  deposite,"  while  the  second  is  a  tu- 
mour solter  than  cartilage,  yet  firmer  than  fungus,  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  containing  spicula  of  bone,  be- 
ing of  a  malignant  nature,'and  depending  "  upon  a  pe- 
culiar state  of  constitution  and  action  of  vessels."  It  is 
a  disease  similar  to  "  fungus  haematodes,  but  some- 
what modified  by  the  structure  of  the  part  in  which  it 
originates."— (Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  155.)  This 
last  form  of  exostosis  is  probably  the  disease  treated  of 
'  in  another  part  of  this  Dictionary  under  the  title  of  Os- 
teosarcoma. 

Exostoses  differ  very  much  in  respect  to  size.  Those 
of  the  cranium  are  generally  small  and  circumscribed. 
Exceptions  occur,  however;  for  we  learn,  that  Sir 
Everard  Home  removed  a  very  large  tumour  which 
had  a  bony  base  and  was  situated  on  the  head. — (A. 
Cooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  I.  p.  156.)  The  largest 
true  exostoses  met  with  are  such  as  are  formed  upon 
the  long  bones.  In  the  history  of  surgery  may  be  found 
numerous  cases  of  enormbus  exostoses ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  these  were  nearly  all  of  them  of  the  spe- 
cies termed  false;  and  many  of  them  were  situated  in 
the  jaw,  the  clavicle,  or  the  extremities  of  the  long 
bones.  Observations  of  this  kind  are  abundant  in 
VHistoire  de  I' Acad,  des  Sciences ;  les  31cm.  de  I'Acad. 
de  Chir.;  the  Sepulchretum  Analoinicum ;  the  writings 
of  Morgagni,  &c. — (Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  14,  p. 
219.) 

The  bones  most  frequently  affected  with  exostosis, 
are  those  of  the  cranium,  the  lower  jaw,  sternum,  hu- 
merus, radius,  ulna,  bones  of  the  carpus,  and  particu- 
larly the  femur  and  tibia.  There  is,  however,  no  bone 
of  the  body  which  may  not  become  the  seat  of  this  dis- 
ease. It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  all  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  affected  with  exostosis,  and  the  ossa  parietalia 
sometimes  an  inch  thick. 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  exostosis  which 
forms  between  the  outer  table  of  the  skull  and  the  peri- 
cranium, is  of  an  extremely  hard  consistence,  and  gene- 
rally attended  with  little  pain,  while  the  fungous 
exostosis,  springing  from  the  diploe  of  the  skull,  is 
less  firm  and  more  vascular.  It  is  described  as  being 
of  a  malignant  nature,  making  its  way  through  the 
inner  table,  and  occasioning  disease  of  the  dura  mater 
and  fatal  effects  on  the  brain.— (Surgical  Essays,  part 
1,  p.  156.) 

Sometimes,  as  Boyer  remarks,  the  tumour  is  confined 
to  a  small  part  of  the  affected  bone,  composing  a  mass 
superadded  to  its  surface,  and  of  various  shapes. 
Sometimes  it  rises  insensibly,  having  no  very  distinct 
limits,  and  resembling  a  more  or  less  regular  portion 
of  a  sphere.  In  some  instances  its  figure  is  styloid, 
and  it  projects  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  On  other 
occasions,  its  base  is  rendered  distinct  by  a  pedicle  or 
contraction,  which  varies  in  breadth  and  length  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  In  particular  instances,  the  exostosis, 
though  limited  to  the  surface  of  a  bone,  occupies  the 
•whole  extent  of  it.  Thus  the  whole  external  surface 
of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  has  been  found  occupied 
by  an  exostosis,  while  the  cerebral  surface  of  the  same 
bone  was  in  the  natural  state.  The  whole  circumfe- 
rence of  the  femur  sometimes  acquires  an  enormous 
size,  at  the  same  time  that  its  medullary  surface  con- 
tinues entirely  unchanged.  These  are  the  periosteal 
exostoses  of  Sir  Astjey  Cooper.  In  other  examples,  on 
the  contrary,  the  two  surfaces  and  the  whole  thickness 
of  the'bone  are  deformed  by  an  augmentation  of  bulk ; 
and  when  this  happens  in  a  cylindrical  bone,  the  me- 
dullary cavity  is  more  or  less  reduced,  or  even  totally 
obliterated.  There  are  a  few  extremely  uncommon 
cases,  in  which  the  substance  of  a  bone  acquires  great 
solidity,  and  a  hardness  compared  to  that  of  ivory, 
without  any  material  increase  of  bulk.  An  exostosis 
rarely  occupies  the  whole  extent  and  thickness  of  a 
.bone;  but  when  this  happens  in  a  cylindrical  bone,  the 
articular  surfaces  generally  remain  in  their  natural  state. 


The  structure  and  consistence  of  exostoses  present 
great  differences.  Sometimes,  especially  when  the  tu- 
mour is  not  very  large,  and  it  is  situated  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  cylindrical  bone,  one  may  trace  with  the  eye 
the  diverging  of  the  osseous  fibres,  in  the  interspaces  of 
which  we  might  say  that  there  is  deposited  a  new  bony 
substance,  the  organization  of  which  is  less  distinct. 
Sometimes  the  tumour  is  entirely  cellular,  and  formed 
of  a  few  broad  lamina;,  intercepting  extensive  spaces, 
■which  are  filled  with  matter  different  from  the  medulla, 
and  of  various  quality.  This  case  is"  denominated  the 
laminated  exostosis.  Sometimes  the  enlarged  portion 
of  bone  makes  a  sort  of  hollow  sphere,  with  thick  hard 
walls,  and  the  cavity  of  which  is  filled  with  fungous 
granulations,  more  or  less  extensive  and  indolent. 
According  to  Boyer,  this  variety  of  the  disease  differs 
essentially  from  osteosarcoma,  notwithstanding  exter- 
nal appearances.  The  case  here  alluded  to  1  conclude 
to  be  the  same  as  that  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
named  the  cartilaginous  exostosis  of  the  medullary 
membrane.  "  In  this  case  the  shell  of  the  bone  In- 
comes extremely  expanded,  or  rather  the  original  shell 
is  absorbed,  and  a  new  one  deposited ;  and  within  this 
ossified  cavity  thus  produced,  a  very  large  mass  of  car- 
tilage is  formed,  elastic,  firm,  and  fibrous."  It  is  not 
malignant,  but  often  ends  in  a  very  extensive  disease.— 
(Surgical.  Essays,  part  1,  p.  173.) 

In  other  instances  the  tumour  is  perfectly  solio^  ex- 
ceeding in  consistence  that  of  the  hardest  bones,  and 
equalling  that  of  ivory.  Here  the  surface  is  sometimes 
smooth,  and  like  that  of  the  bone  in  its  natural  state  • 
sometimes  irregular,  full  of  little  projectioils,  and  in 
some  degree  stalactical.  It  is  very  uncommon  to  find  a 
large  portion  of  an  exostosis  converted  into  a  pultace- 
ous  substance ;  but  it  is  hot  at  all  unfrequent  to  see  this 
substance  composing  part  of  the  tumour.  Lastly,  it 
very  often  happens  that  the  same  exostosis  presents  an 
assemblage  of  the  ivory  substance,  and  of  the  oellular 
laminated  substance,  the  cavities  of  which  are  partly 
filled  with  a  pultaceous  matter,  and  partly  with  a  sort 
of  gelatinous  substance. 

When  an  exostosis  is  not  very  large,  it  hardly  affects 
the  surrounding  soft  parts ;  but  when  it  has  made  con- 
siderable progress,  the  muscles  become  stretched  and 
emaciated"  the  cellular  substance  is  thiekened,  and  its 
layers  being  adherent  together,  a  kind  of  confusion  is  1 
produced  among  all  the  adjacent  parts.  Exostoses  not 
of  considerable  size  may,  however,  seriously  interrupt 
the  functions  of  certain  organs.  The  action  of  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  leg  has  been  known  to  be  obstructed  by 
an  exostosis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  knee.  A  similar  tu 
mour  arising  near  the  symphysis  pubis  need  not  be  very 
large  to  impede  considerably  the  functions  of  the  ure- 
thra, as  experience  has  proved.  An  exostosis  in  the 
orbit  has  been  known  to  displace  the  eye  and  to  destroy 
vision.  Lastly,  exostoses,  •when  situated  near  certain 
important  organs,  and  of  large  size,  may  affect  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  gravity  the  functions  of  these  parts, 
as  the  brain,  the  lungs,  &c. — (See  Boyer,  Traiti  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  541—544.) 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  related  a  case  in  which  the 
eyes  were  pushed  out  of  their  sockets  by  two  exostoses, 
which  grew  from  the  antra,  Rnd  one  of  which  destroyed 
the  patient  by  making  its  way  to  the  brain  through  the 
orbitar  process  of  the  os  frontis. — (Surgical  Essays, 
part  1,  p.  157.)  In  one  instance,  Teported  by  the  same 
author,  an  exostosis  from  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical 
vertebra  abolished  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  by  pressing 
upon  the  subclavian  artery. — (P.  159.)  In  another,  a 
cartilaginous  exostosis  of  the  medullary  membrane  of 
the  lower  jaw  extended  s«  far  back  that  it  pressed  the 
epiglottis  down  upon  the  rima  glottidis,  and  caused 
such  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  so  much  irritation, 
that  the  patient  was  destroyed. — (P.  175.) 

Venereal  exostoses,  or  nodes,  arc  observed  to  arise 
chiefly  on  compact  bones,  and  such  ot  these  as  are  su- 
perficially covered  with  soft  parts,  as  for  instance  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  and  the  front  surface  of  the  tibia. 

The  causes  of  exostosis  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  under- 
stood. Most  writers  impute  the  disease  to  internal 
causes,  such  as  scrofula  and  lues  venerea.  That  the  r 
latter  affection  is  the  cause  of  nodes,  which  are  certainly 
a  species  of  exostosis,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  that  scro- 
fula is  ever  concerned  in  producing  any  of  the  other 
kinds  of  exostosis  must  not  be  admitted,  at  least  before 
some  evidence  is  adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine. 
Boyer,  however,  and  all  the  surgeons  of  the  contineDl 
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■adopt  the  opinion -that  scrofula  is  sometimes  a  cause 
oi  the  disease 


Hydatids  are  occasionally  found  within  exostoses,  in 
which  circumstance  the  former  are  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  enlargement  of  the  hone.  A  remarkable 
specimen  of  such  a  disease  in  the  tibia  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper.— (Surgical  Essays,  part  I,  p.  163.) 
He  refers  also  to  a  humerus,  in  the  museum  of  St.  Tho- 
mas's Hospital,  where  the  shell  of  the  bone  is  consider- 
ably expanded,  the  periosteum  over  it  thickened,  and  in 
the  seat  of  the  cancellated  structure,  several  hydatids, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  bone,  as  well  as  of  the  increase 
of  its  cavity.— (Vol.  cit.  p.  161.)  A  most  interesting 
case  of  a  bony  tumour  on  the  forehead,  containing  hyda- 
tids, has  likewise  been  published  by  Mr.  R.  Keate  — 
(Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  278.)      i , 

,Th3  ease  with  which  bony  tumours  form  in  some 
persons,  is  a  curious  and  remarkable  fact,  and  renders 
it  probable  that  constitutional  causes  here  have  great 
influence.  Thus  such  a  blow  as  in  the  generality  of 
persons  would  hardly  excite  notice,  will  in  others  bring 
on  swellings  of  the  bone  which  is  struck.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  adverts  to  a  young  friend  of  his,  in  whom  an 
exostosis,  which  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  a  blow, 
is  growing  on  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  littlejinger.— 
(Loc.  cit.)  Mr.  Abernethy  mentions  m  Ins  lectures  his 
having  seen  a  boy  from  Cornwall,  who  was  so  exces- 
sively afflicted  with  an  apparent  predisposition  to  exos- 
tosis, or  an  exuberant  deposition  of  bony  matter,  that  a 
very  trifling  blow  would  occasion  a  bony  swelling  on 
any  bone  of  his  body.  His  ligamentum  nucha?  was  os- 
sified, and  prevented  the  motion  of  his  neck ;  the  mar- 
gins of  his  axillie  were  also  ossified,  so  that  he  was,  as 
it  were,  completely  pinioned.  Besides  all  this,  the  sub- 
ject in  question  had  numerous,  other  exostoses  on  va- 
rious parts  of  his  body.  Mr.  Abernethy  gave,  in  this 
case,  muriatic  and  acetic  acids,  with  a  view  of  dissolv- 
ing the  lime,  which  if  was  conceived  might  be  too 
abundant  in  tJie  system ;  but'  even  if  this  theory  had 
been  correct,  and  the  acids  capable  of  the  chemical  ac- 
tion intended,  after  passing  into  the  circulation,  how 
could  they  be  expected  to  dissolve  only  the  redundant 
depositions  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  the  skeleton  itself  undissolved  ? 

When  an  exostosis  depends  upon  lues  venerea,  it  is 
almost  always  preceded  by  an  acute  pain,  which  in  the 
beginning  extends  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  affected 
bone,  but  afterward  becomes  fixed  to  the  point  where 
the  exostosis  forms,  and  it  is  most  severe  in  the  night- 
time. When  ah  exostosis  is  caused  by  scrofula,  says 
Boyer,  the  pain  is  duller,  or  rather  it  is  quite  inconsider- 
able. It  is  the  same  with  the  exostosis  which  succeeds 
a  blow  or  contusion,  without  any  manifest  general 
cause.  In  the  latter  example  the  pain  immediately  ex- 
cited by  the  accident  subsides  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
swelling  occurs  so  slowly,  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  it 
•*i.l  it  has  attained  some  magnitude.— (Traite  des.  Mai 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  545.) 

An  exostosis  constantly  feels  hard ;  but  its  size  is  va- 
tious,  and  it  may  be  indolent  or  painful.  By  these  signs 
and  its  firm  adhesion  to  the  bones,  it  may  be  always 
distinguished  from  other  tumours.  Some  exostoses 
cannot  be  ascertained  before  death.  Such  was  the  case 
in  which  the  parietal  bone  was  found,  after  death,  to  be 
three  times  thicker  than  natural.  Such  also  was  the 
examble  related  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  at  Di- 
jon, in  which  a  person  died  from  an  exostosis  on  the 
internal  side  of  the  os. pubis,  the  tumour  having  pre- 
vented the  discharge  of  the  urine  and  the  introduction 
of  a  catheter  by  its  pressure  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Exostoses  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic  in  their 
progress.  In.  the  first  case,  which,  according  to  Boyer, 
happens  most  commonly  in  the  cellular  exostosis,  de- 
scribed by  authors  under  the  name  of  laminated,  the 
appearance  and  formation  of  the  tumour  are  quick :  the 
swelling  rapidly  acquires  a  considerable  size,  and  it  is 
always  preceded  by  and  accompanied  with  continual 
violent  pain  which  the  external  and  internal  use  of 
.opium  has  little  effect  upon,  and  the  intensity  ofwhich  is 
not  increased  by  pressure.  The  pain  is  sometimes  so 
severe  that  it  occasions  a  good  deal  of  symptomatic  fe- 
ver. Boyer,  who  seems  not  be  aware  of  the  origin  of 
what  he  terms  the  cellular,  and  what  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
has  named  fungous  exostosis,  from  the  medullary 
membrane,  finds  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  rapid 
growth  and  great  sensibility  of  the  tumour,  considering 


the  natural  density  of  the  bones,  and  the  little  enerer 
of  their  vital  properties.  8' 
In  the  hardest  Kinds  of  exostosis,  says  Boyer,  the  tu 
mour  is  preceded  by  rto  pain,  or,  if  any,  it  is  very  slight  • 
the  tumour  grows  slowly,  and  although  it  sometimes 
attains  a  considerable  size,  its  increase  is  attended  with 
-no  particular  sensibility,  and  no  disturbance  of  the  ani- 
mal economy.— (Boyer,  op.  cit.  t.  3,  p.  546.) 

Our  ignorance  of  the  pathology  of  exostoses,  particu- 
larly their  causes,  accounts  for  the  imperfection  of  our 
treatment  of  them.  With  the  exception  of  the  vene- 
real exostosis,  or  node,  there  is  no  species  of  this  affec- 
tion, for  which  it  can  be  said  that  we  have  any  one  me- 
dicine of  efficacy. 

Boyer  and  other  writers  on  the  diseases  of  the  bones 
seem  to  regard  some  exostoses  as  a  perfectly  inorganic 
mass  of  lime,  and  consequently  they  entertain  no  idea 
that  the  absorbent  vessels  can  possibly  take  away  the 
particles  of  the  tumour,  just  as  the  secerning  arteries 
have  laid  them  down.  Such  writers,  however,  are 
well  aware,  that  nodes  are  capable  of  being  dimi- 
nished, and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  the  action  of  the 
absorbent  system. 

Boyer  does  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  he  has  seen  a 
venereal  exostosis  of  the  humerus,  as  well  as  a  few 
other  bony  swellings,  subside ;  but  he  represents  the 
event  as  extremely  rare ;  and  he  advances  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  resolution  of  exostoses  hardly  ever  hap- 
pens, and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  examples  recorded 
in  proof  of  the  occurrence,  were  nothing  more  than  ne- 
riostoses.— (P.  547.)  ™  "»  * • 

When  an  exostosis  is  hard,  chronic,  and  free  from 
pain  and  alteration  of  the  stricture  of  the  bone,  it  is  a 
much  more  common  thing  for  it  to  cease  to  enlarge,  and 
remain  stationary  during  life,  without  producing  incon- 
venience, provided  it  be  so  situated  as  not  to  impede  the 
functions,  of  any  vital  organ. 

But  in  the  cellular  exostosis  of  Boyer,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  same  disease  as  the  fungous  exostosis  of  the 
medullary  membrane  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  acute 
and  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  indicates  a  deeper  and 
more  serious  alteration  of  the  texture  of  the  bone.  A 
part  of  the  tumour  usually  consists  of  a  pultaceous  or 
gelatinous  matter,  and  the  rest  still,  endued  with  its  na- 
tural organization,  though  altered  by  the-disease,  soon 
presents  one  or  several  cavities,  in  which  there  is  sup- 
puration. At  the  same  time,  the  external  soft  parts 
being  excessively  and  rapidly  distended,  inflame,  ulcer- 
ate, and  leave  exposed  a  more  or  less  extensive  portion 
of  the  tumour,  the  disease  of  which  has  in  many  cases 
been  very  wrongly  supposed  to  be  caries.  It  is  not,  ob- 
serves Boyer,  that  the  part  of  the  swelling  denuded  bv 
ulceration  is  not  sometimes  affected  with  caries ;  but 
then  it  exists  as  a  complication  of  the  original  disease 
and  us  a  particularity  by  no  means  the  result  of  the  ul- 
ceration of  the  soft  parts,  and  of  the  exposure  of  the 
diseased  bone  to  the  contact  of  the  air.  When  the  soft 
parts  are  thus  ulcerated,  the  opening  contracts  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  becomes  fistulous.  The  suppuration  is 
always  of  bad  quality,  and  in  a  quantity  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  and  the  strength 
of  the,  patient.  The  fever,  which  commences  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disorder,  assumes  a  slow  type,  and 
its  continuance,  together  with  the  copiousness  of  the 
ichorous  discharge,  the  irritation,  &c.,may  bring  on  the 
patient's  dissolution. 

The  following  are  the  symptoms  of  what  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  denominates  the  fungous  exostosis  of  the  me- 
dullary membrane.  The  disease  begins  with  a  general 
enlargement  of  the  affected  part  of  the  limb,  extending 
a  considerable  way  around  the  seat  of  the  exostosis  it- 
self. This  form  of  the  complaint  mostly  Occurs  in 
young  persons,  though  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  seen  it 
in  an  individual  fifty  years  old.  "Its  increase  pro- 
ceeds very  gradually  ■  and  even  when  it  has  acquired 
considerable  magnitude,  although  it  produces  some  di- 
minution of  motion  in  the  limb,  it  does  not  occasion 
pain,  nor  prevent  the  patient  from  using  it.  When  any 
pain  does  arise,  it  is  of  an  obtuse  kind,  only  being 
acute  in  the  event  of  a  nerve  being  stretched  by  the 
tumour.  Thus  an  exostosis  of  the  thigh-bone  some- 
times causes  great  agony,  by  pressing  on  the  sciatic 
nerve.  Paleness,  debility,  and  irregularity  of  the 
bowels,  are  observed  to  attend  the  early  stage  of  thu 
disease ;  and  afterward  the  complexion  becomes  sal 
low.  In  the  mean  time  the  diseased  part  of  the  limb 
attains  an  enormous  size ;  but  the  skin  retains  its  natu 
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ral  colour.  At  many  points  the  swelling  feels  hard; 
at  others,  it  is  so  elastic  as  to  cause  the  presence  of 
fluid  to  be  suspected ;  but  if  an  opening  be  made,  only 
blood  is  discharged.  The  surface  of  the  rumour  next 
becomes  tuberculated,  and  the  prominences  tender,  and 
their  surface  is  often  slightly  inflamed.  The  rest  is 
now  broken,  the  appetite  impaired,  and  the  bowels  ex- 
tremely irregular.  At  length  the  tubercles  ulcerate ; 
the  skin  secretes  pus ;  but  when  the  swelling  itself 
is  exposed,  it  discharges  a  bloody-coloured  serum. 
A  fungus  then  forms,  which  sometimes  bleeds  pro- 
fusely, and  after  it  has  risen  very  high,  sloughing  oc- 
curs, and  considerable  portions  of  the  swelling  are 
thrown  off.  But  although  the  swelling  may  be  les- 
sened by  this  process,  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  never  known 
the  disease  cured  by  it ;  and  in  the  end  the  patient  is 
destroyed  by  the  effects  of  the  repeated  bleeding,  im- 
mense discharge,  and  constitutional  irritation."  In 
this  disease,  as  in  common  fungus  hematodes,  tu- 
mours of  a  similar  nature  are  often  formed  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  after  the  amputation  of  the  af- 
fected bone  frequently  make  their  appearance  in  organs 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  life.  The  swelling  is  de- 
scribed as  originating  from  the  medullary  membrane, 
and  as  removing  the  muscles  to  the  distance  of  three 
inches  or  more  from  the  bone,  so  that  they  represent,  a 
thin  layer  spread  over  the  tumour.  The  blood-vessels 
and  large  nerves  are  also  similarly  displaced.  The  tu- 
berculated appearance  of  the  skin,  which  is  itself • 
sound,  is  caused  by  projecting  small  masses  on  the 
surface  of  the  tumour.  Under  the  muscles  is  the  peri- 
osteum, pushed  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
bone.  A  part  of  the  swelling  itself  is  yellow,  like  fat ; 
another  portion  resembles  brain  ;  and  a  third  is  com- 
posed of  coagulated  blood  with  interstices  filled  with 
serum.  In  some  parts  the  white  substance  is  found 
nearly  as  firm  as  cartilage ;  but  in  general  it  presents 
a  more  spongy  appearance ;  and  is  interspersed  with 
spiculse  of  bone.  The  shell  of  the  bone  itself  is  in  ps.i 
absorbed  ;  in  some  places  it  is  only  thinner  than  usuai , 
while  in  others  it  is  immensely  expanded,  so  as  to  form 
a  case,  like  wire-work,  over  the  tumour.  The  fungous 
granulations,  proceeding  from  the  medullary  mem- 
brane itself,  are  exceedingly  vascular,  and  often  shoot 
from  the  cavity  of  the  bone  beyond  the  level  of  the  in- 
teguments.— {A.  Cooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  1, 
p.  165—168.) 

According  to  Boyer,  spherical  exostoses,  with  an  in- 
ternal cavity,  and  hypersarcosis,  are  only  attended  with 
violent  pain  in  the  beginning,  and  when  they  have  at- 
tained a  considerable  size  they  become  almost  indolent. 
But  the  successive  formation  of  the  fungosities,  con- 
tained in  their  cavity,  has  the  effect  of  distending  its 
parietes,  and  rendering  them  thin,  so  that  such  exosto- 
ses are  exposed  to  fractures  and  ulceration.  This  last 
effect  may,  indeed,  be  a  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  give  rise  to  a  series  of  consecutive 
symptoms,  which  may  be  compared  with  those  which 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  case.  The  spheri- 
cal exostosis,  however,  is  less  dangerous,  perhaps,  be- 
cause the  disease  extends  less  deeply.  Such  tumours 
admit  of  being  directly  attacked  ;  and  operations  for  the 
destruction  of  the  bony  shell,  and  of  the  fungous  growth 
which  it  includes,  may  be  successfully  practised ;  an 
attempt  which  would  certainly  be  useless  and  dan- 
gerous in  the  foregoing  instance. 

One  termination  of  exostosis,  not  spoken  of  by  wri- 
ters, but  which  has  been  observed,  especially  in  the 
hard  and  stalactical  exostosis,  is  that  by  necrosis.  Tu- 
mours of  this  description,  after  acquiring  a  large  size, 
have  been  attacked  with  mortification,  separated  from 
the  bone,  which  served  them  as  a  base,  and  been  sur- 
rounded with  a  reproduction  in  every  respect  similar 
to  that  with  which  nature  surrounds  sequestra  formed 
under  any  ether  circumstances.  This  termination  is 
■undoubtedly  the  most  favourable  of  all,  because  nature 
proceeds  in  it  slowly,  without  any  violent  disturbance ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is .  the  least  common.  Art  can 
imitate  it ;  but  her  means  are  very  inferior  to  those  of 
nature.  A  most  interesting  case  of  an  enormous  exos- 
tosis of  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  which  followed  the 
preceding  course,  was  lately  under  my  notice.— {Boyer, 
TraiU  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  547—550.1 

The  hardest  exostosis,  which  has  grown  slowly,  and 
without  causing  severe  pain,  is  the  least  dangerous  of 
all,  especially  when  the  constitution  is  sound,  and  the 
patient  not  of  a  bad  habit.  Alter  the  disease  has  at- 


tained a  certain  size,  it  may  become  stationary,  and 
continue  in  this  state  without  inconvenience  during 
life.  This  is  most  frequently  observed  in  the  ivory  ex- 
ostosis. Without  having  precisely  this  extreme  hard 
ness,  however,  some  exostoses  which  are  tolerably 
solid,  and  in  which  the  natural  organization  of  bone  is 
still  distinguishable,  are  capable  of  undergoing  a  slight 
reduction,  after  the  removal  of  their  cause  by  nature  oj 
art.  Boyer  states,  that  this  sometimes  happens  in  a 
few  scrofulous  exostoses,  and  particularly  in  such  as 
are  venereal,  and  not  of  very  large  size. 

The  cellular  exostosis  of  Boyer,  the  fungous  exos- 
tosis of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  the  cases  which  are  named 
osteosarcomata,  are  the  most  serious  of  all,  especially 
when  the  texture  of  the  bone  is  considerably  altered, 
and  the  disease  is  in  a  state  of  ulceration.  The  rapid 
formation  of  the  disease,  the  violent  shock  which  it  im- 
parts to  the  constitution,  and  the  hectical  disturbance 
which  it  excites,  generally  bring  the  patient  into  immi- 
nent danger,  and  commonly  leave  no  other  resource 
but  that  of  amputating  the  limb. 

The  treatment  of  exostoses  is  to  be  considered  in  a 
medical  and  surgical  point  of  view.  When  any  gene- 
ral cause  of  the  disease  is  known  or  suspected,  such 
cause  is  to  be  removed  by  those  means  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  most  ■  efficacious.  '  Thus  Boyer 
recommends  mercurial  and  antiscrofulous  remedies, 
&c,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.     ,  »  '» 

Whatever  may  be  the  species  of  exostosis,  or  the  na- 
ture of  its  cause,  relief,  says  Boyer,  may  be  derived 
from  the  outward  use  of  opium,  whenever  the  disease 
isattendedwith  severe  pain.  He  speaks  favoilrably  of 
the  application  of  a  linseed-meal  poultice,  made  with  a 
decoction  of  the  leaves  of  nightshade  and  henbane,  to 
which  a  strong  solution  of  opium  has  been  added.  But 
he  thinks  that  an  antiphlogistic  plan,  with  bleeding,  is 
hardly  ever  admissible,  because  it  weakens  the  patient 
too  much  in  so  tedious  a  disease,  and  can  only  be  a 
palliative,  incapable  of  curing  or  preventing  the  ravages 
of  the  disorder. 

When  there  is  no  pain,  or  it  has  been  appeased,  during 
or  after  any  general  method  of  treatment  which  may 
have  been  indicated,  the  surgeon  may  try  resolvent  ap- 
plications, particularly  soap  and  mercurial  plasters,  the 
tincture  or  ointment  of  iodine,  the  liniment  of  ammonia, 
bathing  in  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  soda, 
or  potassa,  hydro-sulphurated  washes,  &c.  Boyer  ac- 
knowledges, however,  that  the  progress  of  exostoses 
can  scarcely  ever  be  checked  by  any  general  methodi- 
cal treatment.  The  muriatic  and  ascetic  acids  have 
been  administered,  but  without  effect ;  nor  am  I  ac- 
quainted with  any  remedies  which  possess  efficacy, 
excepting  iodine  and  mercury-,  which  last  we  know 
will  rarely  answer,  except  in  cases  of  hodes.  In  the 
commencement  of  any  deep-seated  disease  in  aJione, 
however,  Sir  A.  Cooper  thinks  that  the  best  SneSejffy 
for  internal  exhibition,  is  the  oxymuriate  of  quicksilver 
in  small  doses,  together  with  the  compound  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla—  {Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  169.) 
Boyer  is  firmly  of  opinion  that,  with  the  exception  of 
recent  small  exostoses,  the  nature  of  which  is  even 
doubtful,  the  resolution  of  such  tumours  is  almost  im- 
possible. A  slight  diminution  of  the  swelling,  and  its 
becoming  perfectly  indolent,  are  the  most  favourable 
changes  which  can  be  hoped  for,  whether  they  occur 
spontaneously,  or  are  the  fruit  of  surgical  assistance.— 
{TraiU  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  554—557.) 

Whether  any  exostoses  might  be  lessened  by  keeping 
open  a  blister  over  them  for  a  considerable  time,  is  a 
point,  perhaps,  worthy  of  farther  investigation.  It  is 
certain  that  such  applications  tend  to  diminish  vener  al 
nodes,  after  they  have  been  lessened  as  much  as  they 
can  be  by  mercury ;  and  we  also  know  that  blisters 
kept  open  promote  the  absorption  of  the  dead  bone  in 
cases  of  necrosis.  In  the  local  treatment,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  approves  of  the  use  both  of  leeches  and  blisters, 
a  discharge  from  the  latter  being  kept  up  with  equal 
parts  of  the  mercurial  and  savin  ointments—  {Surgical 
Essays,  part  1,  p.  169.) 

When  exostoses  merely  occasion  a  deformity,  and  no 
pain  nor  inconvenience  from  the' pressure  which  they 
produce  on  the  neighbouring  parts,  it  is  certainly  most 
advisable  not  to  undertake  any  operation  for  their  r  mo- 
val ;  for,  as  Boyer  has  truly  observed,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  the  local  affection  is  mucto 
less  to  be  dreaded  than  the1  mians  used  for  remor 
ing  it. 


EXO 

Caustics  and  the  cautery  have  occasionally  been  ap- 
plied to  exostoses ;  but  they  mostly  do  mischief.  Boyer 
mentions  an  unfortunate  woman,  in  whom  some  caustic 
•was  applied  to  an  exostosis  at  the  inside  of  the  tibia ; 
but  which  instead  of  removing  the  tumour,  caused  a 
necrosis,  of  which  she  was  not  well  two  years  after- 
ward. In  a  few  instances,  however,  after  the  removal 
of  fungous  or  cartilaginous  exostosis  of  the  interior  of 
a  bone  with  cutting  instruments,  the  application  of  the 
cautery  has  prevented  a  reproduction  of  the  diseased 
mass,  as  we  find  exemplified  in  a  case  recorded  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  where  such  a-  disease  of  the  jaw  was 
thus  extirpated.— (Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  158.) 
The  bold  and  successful  manner,  also,  in  which  the 
hydatid  exostosis  of  the  head  was  attacked  with  the 
saw,  caustics,  and  the  actual  cautery,  by  Mr.  R.  Kcate, 
is  particularly  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  surgical 
practitioner.— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  288,  &c.) 
As  far  as  my  information  extends,  no  attempt  to  stop 
the  progress,  or  effect  the  cure  of  a  fungous  exostosis, 
by  tying  the  main  artery  of  the  limb,  has  ever  yet  suc- 
ceeded. Two  cases,  proving  the  inefficacy  of  this  prac- 
tice, are  detailed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.— (Vol.  cit.  p.  170.) 

As  the  fungous  exostosis  of  the  medullary  mem- 
brane is  evidently  connected  with  a  state  of  the  consti- 
tution analogous  to  what  prevails  in  fungus  nematodes 
(see  this  word),  the>permanent  success  of  amputation 
should  never  be  too  boldly  promised ;  but  as  no 
medicines  have  any  material  power  over  the  disease, 
and  the  operation  is  the  only  chance  of  relief,  it  ought 
to  be  advised. 

Cartilaginous  exostoses  of  the  medullary  membrane 
may  sometimes  be  extirpated  by  removing  their  outer 
bony  covering,  and  then  cutting  away  the  cartilaginous 
matter  closely  from  the  bony  surface  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. Sometimes,  as  I  have  noticed,  those  measures 
are  followed  by  the,,  use  of  the  actual  cautery. 

Periosteal  exostoses  are  also  either  cartilaginous  or 
fungous,  which  latter  are  attended  with  less  general 
swelling  of  the  limb,  and  are  more  prominent  than  fun- 
gous exostoses  of  the  medullary  membrane.  Ulcera- 
tion, bleeding,  sloughing,  and  great  discharge  ensue: 
and  unless  some  operation  be  performed,  the  patient 
ifn^S  life'— (A-  Co°Per,  Surgical  Essays,  part  1, 
p.  180.) 

The  cartilaginous  exostosis,  between  the  periosteum 
and  bone,  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  periosteum 
and  subjacent  part  of  the  bone ;  apd  a  deposition  of 
firm  cartilage  adherent  to  both  these  surfaces  takes 
place.  In  this  substance  bony  matter  is  secreted,  which 
is  first  thrown  out  from  the  original  bone.  As  the  car- 
tilage increases  m  bulk,  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime 
augments,  and  fresh  cartilage  is  constantly  deposited 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  tumour.  On  dissection ;  - 
1st,  the  periosteum  is  found  thicker  than  natural :  2dly 
immediately  below  the  periosteum  cartilage ;  and  3dly' 
ossific  matter,  deposited  within  the  latter,  from  the  shell 
of  the  bone,  nearly  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  perios- 
teum. When  the  growth  of  such  a  swelling  ceases, 
and  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  the  exterior  surface 
consists  of  a  shell  of  osseous  matter,  similar  to  that  of 
the  original  bone,  and  communicating  with  its  cancelli 
in  consequence  of  the  primitive  shell  Having  been  al> 
n?h  CooPer>  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  186.) 

I  he  periosteal  cartilaginous  exostoses  constitute  the 
indolent,  very  hard  forms  of  the  disease.  In  their  early 
stage  they  may  sometimes  be  checked  by  small  doses 
of  mercury,  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and  the  em- 
?J.fiTUw>amm0,"aci  cum  bydrargyro.-Ctttf.  cit.  p. 
196.)  When  large  or  troublesome  they  may  be  sawed 
away,  as  Sir  A  Cooper  states,  without  danger,  if  the 
disease  be  well  discriminated  from  the  fungous  swell- 
ing. • 

•  ^1  e?;os\?^9  a/e- productive  of  much  pain,  and 
injure  the  health,  and  their  situation  admits  of  their  be- 
ing safely  removed  with  the  aid  of  suitable  saws,  or 
even  with  that  of  a  gouge  and  mallet,  the  operation 
may  be  undertaken.  Many  tumours  of  this  kind  how- 
ever, have  bases  so  very  extensive  and  deep,  that  when 
situated  on  the  limbs,  amputation  becomes  preferable 
to  any  attempt  made  to  saw  or  cut  away  the  exostoses 
and  preserve  the  members  on  which  they  are  situated 

In  removing  an  exostosis,  its  base  must  be  as  freelv 
exposed  by  the  knife  as  circumstances  will  allow  and 
to  this  part  a  small  fine  saw  may  be  applied.  In'  out- 
ting  away  some  exostoses,  the  flexible  saw,  described 
by  Dr  Jeffray,  of  Glasgow  (see  Amputation),  will  be 
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■  found  useful.  Mr.  Hey's  saws,  and  the  semicircular 
trephine,  are  now  so  well  known  to  the  profession,  that 
I  scarcely  need  recommend  them  to  be  remembered  in  the 
present  cases.  Mr.  Machell,  a  surgeon  in  London,  has 
invented  a  saw,  well  calculated  for  cutting  a  bone  at  a 
great  depth,  without  injuring  the  muscles.  It  is  a  small, 
fine,  perpendicular  wheel-like  saw,  turned  by  means  of 
a  handle  connected  with  machinery.  It  is  highly  com- 
mended by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  has  given  a  drawing  of 
it  in  his  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  An  orbicular  saw, 
invented  and  used  by  Professor  Graefe,  of  Berlin,  like- 
wise merits  particular  notice  on  account  of  its  inge- 
nuity.—(See  C.  G.  E.  Schwalb,  De  Serra  Orhiculari, 
4to.  Berol.  1819.)  I  would  likewise  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  surgeons  the  ihgenious  rotation  saw,  contrived 
by  Professor  Thai,  of  Copenhagen,  and  of  which  a  de- 
scription and  engraving  may  be  found  in  the  Edin. 
Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  No.  74.  A  strong  pair  of 
bone-nippers,  and  especially  Mr.  Liston's  forceps,  the 
edges  of  which  are  in  the  line  with  the  handles,  will 
also  be  useful. 

E.  Victorin,  De  Ossibus  tuberosis.  Upsal,  1717. 
Haller,  Disp.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  561.  P.  H.  Maehring,  De 
Exostosi  Steatomatode  Claviculce,  ejusdem  felici  Sec- 
tione,  Gedani,  1732.  /.  Caxpart,  De  Exostosi  Cranii 
ranore,  Argent.  1730.  /.  R.  Fayolle,  De  Exostosi, 
Monsp.  1774.  Abernethy,  in  Trans,  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  2,  p.  309. 
Bonn,  Descriptio  Thesauri  Ossium  Hoviani.  Dumont, 
Joura.  de  Mid.  1. 13.  Hist,  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1737, 
p.  28.  Houstet,  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  3.  Matani, 
De  Csseis  Tumoribus,  p.  20.  Petit,  Traite  des  Mai. 
des  Os,  t.  2,  Morgagni,  De  Sedibus,  ire.  ep.  50.  art.  56 
Kulmus,  De  Exostosi  Claviculce.  Haller,  Collect.  Diss 
Chir:  t.  4.  R.  Keate,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10. 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  &vo.  land.  1818. 
/.  F.  Lobstein,  Compte  de  son  Musee  Anatomiaue.  v 
24,  ire,  Svo.  Strasb.  1820. 

EXTRAVASATION.  (From  extra,  out  of,  and  van. 
a  vessel.)  A  term  applied  by  surgeons  to  the  passage 
of  fluids  out  of  their  proper  vessels  or  receptacles 
Thus,  when  blood  is  effused  on  the  surface,  or  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  it  is  said  that  there  is  an  extra- 
vasation. 

When  blood  is  poured  from  the  vessels  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  peritoneum,  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen  or 
when  the  contents  of  any  of  the  intestines  are  effused 
in  the  same  way,  surgeons  call  this  accident  an  extra- 
vasation. The  urine  is  also  said  to  be  extravasated, 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  wound,  or  of  sloughing  or 
ulceration,  it  makes  its  way  into  the  cellular  substance 
Or  among  the  abdominal  viscera.  When  the  bile 
spreads  among  the  convolutions  of  the  bowels  in. 
wounds  of  the  gall-bladder,  this  is  a  species  of  extra 
vasation. 

In  wounds  of  the  thorax  an  extravasation  of  blood 
also  frequently  happens  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 
Large  quantities  of  blood  are  often  extravasated  in 
consequence  of  vessels  being  ruptured  by  violent  blows  ■ 
in  the  scrotum,  on  the  shoulder,  and  under  the  scalp 
this  effect  is  observed  with  particular  frequency 

In  the  articles  Head,  Injuries  of,  and  Wounds'  I  have 
treated  of  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  cranium  chest 
and  abdomen.  '  ' 

EYE,  Calculus  in  the  interior  of.  Scarpa 
dissected  an  eye  which  was  almost  entirely  transformed 
into  a  stony  substance.  It  was  taken  from  the  body 
of  an  old  woman,  and  was  not  above  half  as  large  as 
the  sound  one.  The  cornea  appeared  dusky,  and  be- 
hind it  the  ins,  of  a  singular  shape,  concave,  and  with- 
out any  pupil  in  its  centre.  The  rest  of  the  eyeball, 
from  the  limits  of  the  cornea  backward,  was  unusually 
hard  to  the  touch.  The  particulars  of  the  dissection 
of  this  case  will  be  read  with  interest,  in  Scarpa's 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

Haller  met  with  a  similar  case.— (See  Obs.  Pathol: 
Cper.  Mm.  obs.  15.)  Fabricjus  Hildanus,  Lancisi, 
Morgagni,  Morand,  Zinn,  and  Pellier  make  distinct 
mention  of  calculi  in  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Ossifica- 
tions of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  of  that  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  hyaloid 
membrane  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Wardrop.— (Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  128.  8vo..Lond. 
1818.) 

EYE,  Cancer  and  Extirpation  of.  One  of  the 
well-known  characters  of  carcinoma  in  general  is  to 
attack  persons  advanced  in  age  rather  than  childrea 
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arid  young  subjects.  Hence,  an  observation  made  by 
the  experienced  Desault,  that  cancer  of  the  eye  is  most 
frequent  in  childhood,  could  not  but  appear  a  position 
inconsistent  with  the  usual  nature  of  the  disease  in 
general.  Yet  how  was  this  statement  to  be  contra- 
dicted, while  it  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Bi- 
chat  himself,  who  says,  that  more  than  one-tbird  of  the 
patients  on  whom  Desault  operated  in  the  Hotel-Dieu 
for  cancer  of  the  eye  were  under  twelve  years  of  age? 
Here  truth  and  accuracy  as  in  many  other  questions 
relative  to  disease  would  never  have  been  attained 
without  the  aid  of  morbid  anatomy,  whereby  distem- 
pers which  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  each 
other,  while  they  are  in  reality  of  a  totally  different  na- 
ture, are  prevented  from  being  confounded  together. 
Now,  when  Scarpa  even  goes  farther  than  Bichat,  and 
asserts,  that  in  twenty-four  individuals  affected  with 
what  is  called  carcinoma  of  the  eye,  twenty  of  those  at 
least  are  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  this  decla- 
ration, considered  with  the  acknowledged  propensity 
of  cancer  on  all  other  occasions  to  attack  old  rather  than 
young  subjects,  might  have  remained  a  mysterious 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  disease,  had  not  the  valuable 
investigations  of  Mr.  Wardrop  proved,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  afflicting  disease  which  rendered  it  necessary 
for  so  many  young  subjects  to  undergo  a  severe  opera- 
tion, was  not  true  cancer,  but  what  is  now  denominated 
by  modern  surgeons,  fungus  lusmatodes. — (Obs.  on 
Fungus  Haematodes,  Svo.  Edin.  1809.)  As  Scarpa  ob- 
serves, this  author  has  afforded  a  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, by  showing  from  careful  observation,  founded  on 
pathological  anatomy,  that  the  morbid  change  of  struc- 
ture in  the  eyeball  of  a  child,  commonly  called  carci- 
noma, is  not  in  reality  produced  by  cancer,  but  by  an- 
other species  of  malignant  fungus,  to  which  the  epithet 
hsBmatodes  is  applied ;  a  disease,  indeed,  equally,  and, 
with  regard  to  the  eye,  more  formidable  and  fatal  than 
cancer,  tiut  distinguished  from  it  by  peculiar  characters, 
which,  not  being  confined  to  age,  sex,  or  part  of  the 
body,  attack  the  eyeball  both  of  the  infant  and  adult. — 
(Scarpa,  Transl.  by  Briggs,  p.  502,  ed.  2.) 

According  to  Scarpa,  and,  indeed,  the  sentiments  of 
several  other  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  cancer  is  al- 
ways preceded  by  scirrhus,  or  a  morbid  induration  of 
the  part  affected.   As  the  disorganization  increases  in 
this  hard  scirrhous  substance,  an  ichorous  fluid  is 
formed  in  cells  within  it,  and  afterward  extends  towards 
the  external  surface  of  the  tumour,  causing  ulceration 
of  the  investing  parts.    The  compact  and  apparently 
fibrous  mass  is  then  converted  into  a  malignant  fun- 
gous ulcer,  of  a  livid  or  cineritious  colour,  with  edges 
everted  and  irregularly  excavated,  and  with  a  discharge 
'6f  acrid,  offensive  sanies.    The  scirrhus  composing 
the  base  of  the  malignant  fungus,  instead  of  increasing 
in  size,  now  rather  diminishes,  but  retains  all  its  ori- 
ginal hardness,  and,  after  rising  a  certain  way  above 
the  ulcerated  surface,  is  destroyed  at  various  points  by 
the  same  ulcerated  process  from  which  it  originated. 
And  if  any  part  of  the  livid  fungous  sore  seem  disposed 
to  heal,  it  is  a  deceitful  appearance,  as,  in  a  little  time, 
the  smooth  points  are  again  attacked  by  ulceration.  To 
relate  in  this  place  all  the  differences  between  cancer 
and  fungus  haematodes  of  the  eye  would  be  superfluous, 
as  the  subject  is  considered  in  a  future  article  (see 
Fungus  Haematodes);  but  I  may  briefly  advert  to  a 
few  remarkable  points  of  diversity.    1st,  The  primary 
origin  of  fungus  haematodes  is  generally  in  the.  retina, 
especially  that  point  at  which  the  optic  nerve  enters  the 
cavity  of  the  eye.   2dly,  True  cancer  of  the  eyeball, 
when  it  begins  on  any  part  of  the  organ  itself,  instead 
of  commencing  as  fungus  haematodes  at  the  deepest 
part  of  the  eye.  originates  on  its  surface  in  the  con- 
junctiva; and,  as  far  as  present  evidence  extends,  if 
we  except  the  lachrymal  gland,  this  membrane  is 
the  only  texture  connected  with  the  eye  ever  prima- 
rily affected  with  carcinoma. — (Scarpa,  On  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  p.  525,  edit.  2;  and  Travers,  Synopsis- of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  99.)   3dly,  Cancer  of  the 
eye  as  Scarpa  truly  observes,  is  less  destructive  than 
fungus  haematodes,  and  tint  for  two  important  reasons. 
Tn  the  first  place,  because  carcinoma  begins  on  the  ex- 
terior parts  of  the  eye,  so  that  whatever  relates  to  the 
origin  and  formation  of  the  disease  is  open  to  observa- 
tion- and,  secondly,  because  the  cancerous  fungus  of 
the  eye  on  its  first  appearance,  is  not  actually  malig- 
nant but  becomes  so  in  process  of  time,  or  from  im- 
proper treatment,  previously  to  which  period  good  sur- 


gery may  be  employed  with  effect.  In  this  light  Scarpa 
views  many  excrescences  on  the  conjunctiva  and  ante- 
rior hemisphere  of  the  eye,  which  appearin  consequence 
of  a  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  long  exposed  to  the  air 
and  ulceration ;  those  which  arise  lrom  relaxation  and 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva;  from  ulcera 
tion  of  the  cornea,  neglected  or  improperly  treated; 
from  violent  ophthalmy,  not  of  a  contagious  nature, 
treated  in  the  acute  stage  with  astringent  and  irritating 
applications ;  from  suppuration  of  the  eye,  rupture  of 
the  cornea,  and  wasting  of  the  eyeball ;  or  from  blows  or 
burns  on  the  part.  Nothing,  says  Scarpa,  is  more  pro- 
bable, than  that  all  these  ulcerated  fungi  were,  on  their 
first  appearance,  not  of  malignant  character,  or  certainly 
not  cancerous,  and  that  many  of  them  were  not  actually 
so  at  the  time  of  a  successful  operation  being  done. 

Now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  valuable  author 
there  is  no  criterion  as  yet  known  of  the  precise  time  ' 
when  a  sarcoma  of  the  eye  changes  from  the  state  of  a 
common  ulcerated  fungus  to  that  of  carcinoma ;  for  the 
exquisite  sensibility,  darting  pains,  rapidity  of  growth, 
colour,  and  ichorous  discharge  are  not  an  adequate 
proof  of  cancer.  The  symptom,  however,  on  which 
he  is  inclined  tq  place  the  greatest  dependence,  as  a 
mark  of  the  change  in  question,  is  the  almost  cartilagi- 
nous hardness  of  the  malignant  ulcerated  lungus, 
which  induration,  he  asserts,  is  not  met  with  in  the 
benign  fungus,  and  never  fails  to  precede  the  formation 
of  cancer. — (See  Scarpa,  On  tlie  Eye,  transl.  by  Briggs, 
edit.  2,  p.  511-513.) 

4thly.  The  last  difference  of  fungus  htcmatodes  from 
cancer  of  the  eye  here  to  be  noticed,  is  the  pulpy  soft- 
ness of  the  whole  of  the  diseased  mass  in  the  first  of 
these  diseases ;  a  character  completely  opposite  to  the 
firm  almost  cartilaginous  consistence  sf  the  carcino- 
matous fungus. 

Before  describing  the  operation  of  removing  an  eye 
affected  with  malignant  disease,  the  following  corolla- 
ries, drawn  by  Sc  irpa,  should  be  recollected.  I.  The 
complete  extirpation  of  the  eye  for  the  cure  of  fungus 
hsematodes,  although  performed  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  under  the  form  of  a  yellowish  spot 
deeply  seated  in  the  eye,  is  useless,  and  rather  acce- 
lerates the  death  of  the  patient. 

But  although  this  statement,  made  by  Scarpa,  may 
be  mostly  true,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  modern  expe- 
rience begins  to  raise  a  hope  that  exceptions  to  the  fore- 
going melancholy  inference  are  possible.  Thus  Mr. 
Wishart  removed  from  a  boy  nine  years  old  an  eye  that 
had  been  affected  with  fungus  haematodes  about  four 
months,  and  no  relapse  had  taken  place  eighteen  months 
after  the  operation— (Sec  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
No.  74,  p.  51.) 

2.  The  exterior  fungous  excrescence  of  the  eye,  com- 
monly called  carcinoma,  beginning  on  the  conjunctiva 
and  anterior  hemisphere,  while  it  is  soft-,  flexible,  and 
pulpy,  although  accompanied  with  symptoms  similar 
to  those  of  carcinoma,  is  not  actually  this  disease,  nor 
does  it  become  malignant  and  strictly  cancerous  until 
it  is  rigid,  hard,  coriaceous,  warty,  and  in  every  re- 
spect scirrhous. 

3.  The  inveterate  fungous  excrescence,  hard  to  the 
touch  in  all  its  parts,  covered  with  ulcerated  waifs, 
which  has  involved  the  whole  of  the  eyeball,  optic  nerve, 
and  surrounding  parts,  and  rendered  the  bones  of  the 
orbit  carious,  and  contaminated  the  lymphatic  glands 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  in  the  neck,  is  incurable. 

4.  On  the  contrary  the  partial  or  total  extirpation  of 
the  eye  will  succeed  when  attempted  before  the  exter- 
nal fungous  excrescence  has  changed  from  the  state  of 
softness  to  that  of  a  scirrhous,  warty,  and  carcinoma- 
tous hadness.— (Vol.  cit.  p.  526.) 

The  operation  of  removing  the  eye  was  first  per- 
formed in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Bartisch,  a  Ger- 
man, who  employed  a  coarsely  constructed  instrument 
shaped  like  a  spoon,  with  cutting  edges,  and  by  meana 
of  which  the  eye  was  separated  from  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  taken  out  of  the  orbit.  This  instrument  was 
too  broad  to  admit  of  ready  introduction  to  the  deep 
contracted  part  of  the  orbit,  so  that  when  it  was  used 
either  a  part  of  the  disease  was  likely  to  be  left  be- 
hind, or  the  thiii  bones  of  the  orbit  to  be  fractured 
in  the  attempt  to  pass  it  more  deeply  into  that  ca- 
vity. Fabricius Hildanus  learned  these  inconveniences 
from  experience,  and  in  order  to  avoid  them,  devised  a 
sort  of  probe-pointed  bistoury.  Bidloo  made  use  of 
Scissors  and  a  pointed  bistoury. ; 
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La  Vauguyon  is  the  first  French  surgeon  who  spoke 
of  this  operation ;  and  all  his  countrymen  may  be  said 
to  have  regarded  the  operation  as  useless,  cruel,  and 
dangerous,  until  St.  Ives  performed  it  with  success. 
Heister  preferred  operating  with  the  bistoury  alone. 
Several  English  surgeons  used  a  sort  of  curved  knife, 
an  engraving  of  which  is  given  in  B.  Bell's  system ; 
but  for  dissecting  out  the  tumour  this  instrument  was 
Tegarded  by  Louis  as  less  convenient  than  a  straight 
bistoury.  > 

Thus  far  the  plans  of  operating  advised  by  authors 
were  not  guided  by  any  fixed  rules.  Louis  endea- 
voured to  lay  -down  such  rules,  and  for  a  long  while 
his  method  was  mostly  adopted  in  France.  It  consists 
in  dividing  the  attachments  of  the  eye  to  the  eyelids ; 
then  those  of  the  small  oblique  muscle;  next  those 
of  the  great  oblique  muscle ;  then  those  of  the  levator 
palpebral  superioris,  varying,  according  to  their  inser- 
tions, the  mariner  of  holding  the  knife.  The  eyeball 
is  afterward  detached,  and  the  four  straight  muscles 
and  optic  nerve  divided  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

This  way  of  operating,  founded  upon  anatomical 
principles,  seems  at  first  glimpse  to  offer  a  method  in 
which,  as  Louis  remarks,  each  stroke  of  the  instru- 
ment is  guided  by  the  knowledge  of  the  parts.  But  it 
is  to  be  noticed,  that  these  parts,  being  altered  by  dis- 
ease, most  commonly  do  not  present  the  same  struc- 
ture and  relations  which  they  do  in  the  natural  state ; 
and  that  the  flattened,  lacerated,  destroyed  muscles,  on 
their  being  confused  with  the  eye  itself,  cannot  serve, 
as  in  lithotomy,  for  the  foundation  of  any  precept  re- 
lative to  the  operation.  Desault  considered  the  scis- 
sors unnecessary,  because  the  inclination  of  the  outer 
side  of  the  orbit  will  always  allow  a  bistoury  to  be 
carried  to  the  bottom  of  this  cavity,  so  as  to  divide, 
from  above  downwards,  the  optic  nerve  and  muscular 
attachments. 

Hence,  after  having  practised  and  taught  the  method 
of  Louis,  he  returned  to  Heister's  advice,  who  directs 
only  a  bistoury  to  be  employed.  To  have  an  exact 
idea  of  the  mode  of  operating,  which  is  always  easy 
and  simple  with  this  one  instrument,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  carcinoma  to  be  in  three  different  states  1 
When  the  tumour  hardly  projects  out  of  the  orbit,  so 
that  the  eyelids  are  free.  2.  When  it  is,  much  larger 
projects  considerably  forwards,  and  pushes  in  this  di- 
rection the  healthy  eyelids,  which  are  in  contact  with 
it,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  which 
invests  them,  and  is  now  detached  from  them.  3. 
When,  at  a  much  more  advanced  period,  the  eyelids 
participate  in  the  cancerous  state.  In  the  first  case, 
the  eyelids  must  be  separated  from  the  eye,  by  cut- 
ting through  the  conjunctiva,  where  it  turns  to  be  re- 
flected over  the  globe  of  the  eye.  In  the  second  in- 
stance, the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva,  which  are  in  con- 
tact with  the  diseased  eye,  must  be  dissected  from  it. 
It)  the  third,  these  parts  must  be  cut  away,  together 
with  the  eye.— (CEuvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2.) 

After  the  above  observations,  and  the  additional  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  contained  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  I  shall 
C°?«rlude  thif3  article  witn  a  few  brief  directions. 

When  the  eyeball  is  exceedingly  enlarged,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  divide  the  eyelids  at  the  external  angle,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  operation.  The  surgeon  can  in 
general  operate  most  conveniently  when  he  employs 
a  common  dissecting  knife,  and  when  his  patient  is  lyin» 
down  with  his  face  exposed  to  a  good  light.  In  cutting 
out  a  discard  eye,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  part  for" 
wards  regularly  as  its  surrounding  attachments  are 
divided,  in  order  that  its  connexions,  which  are  still 
more  deeply  situated,  may  be  reached  with  the  knife. 
One  object  cannot  be  very  well  accomplished  with  the 
fingers  or  forceps,  and  therefore  most  surgical  writers 
recommend  us  either  to  introduce  a  ligature  through 
the  front  of  the  tumour  (see  Travers,  Synopsis,  p.  308), 
or  to  employ  a  hook  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  par 
many  direction  during  the  operation,  which  the  ne- 
cessary proceedings  may  require.  When  the  eyelids 
are  diseased,  they  must  be  removed;  but  if  prudence 
sanctions  their  being  preserved,  this  is  an  immense 
advantage.  The  eye  must  not  be  drawn  out  too  forci- 
bly before  the  optic  nerve  is  divided,  and  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  penetrate  any  of  the  foramina, or  thin  parts 
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of  the  orbit  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  for  fear  of  in 
juring  the  brain.  Great  care  should  also  be  taken  to 
leave  no  diseased  parts  in  the  orbit  unremoved.  The 
hemorrhage  may  be  stopped  by  filling  the  orbit  with 
scraped  lint,  and  applying  a  compress  and  bandage.  It 
is  constantly  advisable  to  remove  the  lachrymal  gland, 
as  this  part  seems  to  be  particularly  apt  to  be  the 
source  of  such  inveterate  fungous  diseases  as  too  often 
follow  the  operation.    •  , 

Mr.  Travers,  with  a  straight  double-edged  knife, 
freely  divides  the  conjunctiva  and  oblique  muscles,  so 
as  to  separate  the  eyeball  and  lachrymal  gland  from  the 
base  of  the  orbit.  Drawing  the  eye  then  gently  forwards 
with  the  ligature,  he  .introduces  a  double-edged  knife, 
"  curved  breadthwise."  at  the  temporal  commissure 
of  the  lids,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  muscles, 
vessels  and  nerves,  by  which  the  globe  remains  at- 
tached. The  hemorrhage  he  represses  with  a  small 
bit  of  fine  sponge  put  into  the  orbit,  and  a  light  com- 
press applied  over  the  eyelids,  and  supported  with  a 
bandage.  The  sponge,  he  says,  should  not  be  suffered 
to  remain  longer  than  the  following  day,  when  a  soft 
poultice  in  a  muslin  bag  may  be  substituted  for  the 
compress.  He  approves  of  giving  an  opiate  at  bed- 
time, and  joins  the  late  Mr.  Ware  in  condemning  tho 
practice  of  cramming  the  orbit  with  lint,  or  charpie, 
and  leaving  it  to  be  discharged  by  suppuration.— (Sy- 
nopsis of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  308.) 

For  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  antiphlogistic 
treatment  is  proper.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in 
bed  until  all  risk  from  inflammation  is  past,  and  sup- 
puration has  been  freely  established.  In  one  case  ope- 
rated upon  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation were  so  violent  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
away  250  ounces  of  blood  in  the  course  of  the  first 
three  days.— (Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  183.) 
Sometimes  fungous  granulations  continually  form  in 
the  orbit,  notwithstanding  they  are  repeatedly  destroyed: 
and  sometimes  the  disease  extends  even  to  the  brain, 
and  produces  fatal  consequences.  When  malignant 
fungous  excrescences  grow  from  the  cornea  alone,  it  is 
clearly  unnecessary  to  extirpate  the  whole  eyeball. 

For  information  relating  to  the  subjects  of  this  article, 
consult  particularly  Memoire  sux  plusieurs  Maladies 
au  Globe  de  ViFAl;  ou  Von  examine  particuliirement 
les  cas  qui  exigent  V extirpation  de  cet  organe,  et  la 
methode  d'y  procider  ;  par  M,  Louis,  in  Mem.  de  I' Acad, 
de  Chir.  1. 13,  p.  262,  edit,  in  12mo.    C.  F.  Kailtschmcid,  ' 
Programma  de  oculo  ulcere  canceroso  laborante  fe- 
hciter  extirpato,  *c.  Jena,  1748.    /.  G.  G.  Voit 
Oculi  Humani  Anatomia  etPathologia  ejusdemque  in 
statu  morboso  Extirpatio,  Svo.  Norimb.  1810.  Ber- 
trandi,  TraiU  des  Operations  de  Chirurgie,  p.  519,  ed 
1784,  Paris.   Sabatier,  De  la  Medecine  Opcratoire  t 
3,p.5i,ed.  1.   Richter,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn. 
W,i'f'J   '     tL  I795-   Mim°ire  sur  VExtirpation  de 
ICEU  Carcinomateux,  in  CEuvres  Chir.  de  Desault  par 
Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  102.    Richer  and,  Nosographie  Chir  t 
2,  p.  103,  S  c.  idit.  2.    Ware,  in  Trans,  of  the  Medical 
society  of  London,  vol.  1,  part  1,  p.  140,  &c.  Lassus, 
Palhologie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  450,  edit.  1809.    Wardrop  on 
t  ungus  Hasmatodes,  p.  93,  &c.    Scarpa  on  the  Princi- 
pal Diseases  of  the  Eye,  chap.  21,  edit.  2,  transl.  by 
Bnggs,  8vo.  Lond.  1818.   B.  Travers,  A  Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  oj  the  Eye,  sec.  4,  8vo.  London,  1820.  J. 
H.  Wishart,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  74 
G.  J.  Guthrie,  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  178, 
6-c.  8vo.  Lond.  1823.  ,   ■•■     •    '  r  *  r> 

EYE,  DISEASES  OF.  See  Amaurosis ;  Cataract, 
Cornea;  Encanthis ;  Exophtkalmia  ;  Fungus  Hm- 
matodes;  Gutta  Serena;  Hemeralopia;  Hydroph- 
thalmia;  Hypopium  ;  Iris;  Leucoma ;  Nyctalopia; 
Ophthalmy;  Pterygium;  Pupil,  Closure  of ;  Staphylo- 
ma, Srcfrc.  J 

EYELIDS,  DISEASES  OF.  See  Ectropium ;  Hor- 
deolum; Lagophthalmus ;  Ptosis;  Trichiasis;  and 
Tumours,  Encysted.  In  the  examination  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  upper  eyelid,  a  modern  and  very  convenient 
plan  is  now  pursued,  namely,  that  of  everting  the  part 
over  a  probe  placed  just  across  the  upper  edge  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  tarsus,  which  is  then  to-  be  suddenly 
inclined  outwards,  when  the  whole  inner  surface  of, 
the  lid  will  be  exposed,  the  part  continuing  in  this 
everted  stale  until  replaced  by  the  surgeon. 
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FEVERS,  SURGICAL.  Under  this  head  may  be 
comprehended  two  species  of  fever,  viz.  the  in- 
flammatory and  the  hectic,  which  are  particularly  in- 
teresting to  surgeons,  because  frequently  attendant  on 

ST«dofinnammation,I  have  mentioned  that 
a  febrile  disturbance,  of  the  constitution  is  attendant 
on  eve  y  considerable  inflammation  In  the  present 
article,  some  account  will  be  offered  of  the  particulars 

°f  The  feveTabout  to  be  described  is  known  and  dis- 
tinguished by  several  names ;  some  calling  it  inflam- 
matory, some  symptomatic,  and  others  sympathetic. 
It  is  supposed  by  certain  writers  to  be  sometimes  idio- 
pathic ;  that  is,  to  originate  at  the  same  time  with  the 
local  inflammation,  and  from  the  same  causes.  (J. 
'Burns  )  In  other  instances,  and,  indeed,  we  may  say, 
in  all  ordinary  surgical  cases,  it  is  symptomatic ;  or,  m 
other  words,  it  is  produced,  not  directly  by  the  causes 
•which  originally  produced  the  inflammation,  but  m 
consequence  of  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  constitution 
with  the  disturbed  state  of  a  part. 

Mr.  Travers's  opinions  seem  partly  to  coincide  witn 
those  of  Mr.  Burns,  though  differently  expressed.  He 
considers  constitutional  irritation  to  be  of  two  kinds, 
direct  and  reflected  ;  by  which  he  implies,  that  the 
first  is  wholly  and  immediately  derived  from  the  part, 
commences  and  is  identified  with  the  local  mischief, 
and  the  constitution  has  no  share  in  its  production. 
The  second,  on  the  contrary,  originates  in  a  peculiar 
morbid  state  of  the  constitution,  to  which  the  injury  or 
inflammation  has  given  birth,  or  it  may  be  previously 
existing.  The  first  is  truly  symptomatic,  never  ori- 
ginating spontaneously,  and,  being  immediately  in- 
duced by  the  local  irritation,  is  capable  of  being  essen- 
tially mitigated  or  arrested  by  its  removal.  The  se- 
cond is  occasionally  purely  idiopathic,  and,  being 
oftener  the  cause  than  the  effect  of  the  local  action,  is 
seldom  influenced  by  the  local  treatment.  In  the  first, 
the  local  changes  are  dependent  on  local  causes ;  m 
the  second  they  depend  on  constitutional  causes.  — 
(See  Travers  on  Constitutional  Irritation,  p.  47.)  As 
the  expression  reflected  irritation,  if  understood  in  its 
literal  sense,  involves  the  reader  in  an  hypothesis 
which  is  perhaps  not  correct,  I  do  not  see  any  advan- 
tage in  the  employment  of  it.  Used  figuratively,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  as  allowable  as  many  other  expres- 
sions in  medical  language. 

Idiopathic  inflammatory  fever  is  said  to  be  always 
preceded  by  chilliness.  The  symptomatic  or  sympa- 
thetic inflammatory  fever  sometimes  takes  place  so 
quickly  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  exciting 
cause  or  of  the  local  inflammation,  that  no  preceding 
coldness  is  observable.  If,  however,'  the  local  inflam- 
mation be  more  slowly  induced,  and  consequently  ope- 
rate more  gradually  on  the  system,  then  the  coldness 
is  evidently  perceived.  The  symptomatic  fever,  in- 
duced by  scalding  or  burning  a  part,  is  quickly  pro- 
duced, and  we  have  very  little  time  to  attend  to  the 
earliest  period  of  its  formation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  symptomatic  fever  induced  by  wounds  is  excited 
more  slowly,  and  the  period  of  its  formation  is  longer. 
This  fever  is  not  produced  when  the  inflammation  only 
affects  parts  in  a  slight  degree ;  but  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance if  the  local  inflammation  be  considerable,  or 
if  it  affect  very  sensible  parts—  (Burns.) 

The  degree  in  which  the  symptomatic  fever  is  ex- 
cited does  not  altogether  depend  upon  the  absolute 
quantity  or  violence  of  the  inflammation ;  but,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  degree  of  the  local  inflamma- 
tory action,  compared  with  the  natural  power  and  ac- 
tion of  the  part  affected.  Parts  in  which  the  action  is 
natura'ly  low,  are  extremely  painful  when  inflamed, 
and  the  system  sympathizes  greatly  with  them.  Hence 
the  constitution  is  very  much  affected  when  tendons, 
bones  or  ligaments  are  the  parts  inflamed.  Severe 
inflammation  of  a  large  joint,  every  one  knows,  is  apt 
to  excite  the  most  alarming  and  even  fatal  derange- 
ment of  the  system.  When  very  sensible  parts  are 
S°ed,  as,  for  instance,  the  eye,  the  symptomatic 
feveris  generally  more  considerable  than  it  would  be, 


were  it  to  arise  from  an  equal  quantity  and  degree  of 
inflammation  in  a  less  sensible  organ  * 

In  common  parts,  as  muscles,  cellular  rjicmbrane, 
skin  &c  the  symptoms  will  be  acute;  the  pulse 
strong  and  full,  and  the  more  so  if  the  inflammation 
be  near  the  heart;  but  perhaps  not  so  quick  as  when 
the  part  is  far  from  it :  the  stomach  will  sjmpathizB 
less'  and  the  blood  will  tie  pushed  farther  into  the  small 

^Iftiie  inflammation  be  in  tendinous,  ligamentous, 
or  bony  parts,  the  symptoms  will  be  less  acute,  the  sto- 
mach will  sympathize  more,  the  pulse  will  not  be  so 
full  but  perhaps  quicker;  there  will  be  more  irrita- 
bility, and  the  blood,  not  being  propelled  so  well  into 
small  vessels,  will  forsake  the  skin. 

It  seems  to  be  a  material  circumstance  whether  the 
inflammation  be  in  the  upper  or  lower  extremity ;  that 
is  far  from  or  near  the  heart ;  for  the  symptoms  are 
more  violent,  the  constitution  more  affected,  and  the 
power  of  resolution  less,  when  the  part  inflamed  is  far 
from  the  source  of  the  circulation,  than  when  near 
it,  even  when  the  parts  are  similar,  both  in  texture 

a"lf  th^heart  or  lungs  are  inflamed,  either  immediately 
or  secondarily,  by  sympathy,  the  disease  has  more  vio- 
lent  effects  upon  the  constitution  than  the  same  quan- 
tity of  inflammation  would  have  if  the  part  affected 
were  not  a  vital  one,  or  one  with  which  the  vital  parts 
did  not  sympathize.  If  the  part  be  such  as  the  vital 
ones  readily  sympathize  with,  then  the  .sympathetic 
action  of  the  latter  will  affect  the  constitution,  as  m  an 
inflammation  of  the  testicle.  In  such  cases  the  pulse 
is  much  quicker  and  smaller,  and  the  blood  is  more 
sizy  than  if  the  inflammation  were  in  a  common  part, 
such  as  muscle,  cellular  membrane,  and  skin. 

When  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  the  patient  feels  an 
oppression  and  dejection  through  all  the  stages  of  the 
inflammation ;  the  pulse  is  generally  low  and  quick; 
and  the  pain  obtuse,  strong,  and  oppressive ;  such  as 
the  patient  can  hardly  bear.  If  the  intestines  arc  much 
affected,  the  same  symptoms  take  place,  especially  if 
the  inflammation  be  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal ;  hot 
if  only  the  colon  be  affected,  the  patient  is  more  roused, 
and  the  pulse  is  fuller  than  when  the  stomach  alone  is 
inflamed.  When  the  uterus  is  inflamed,  the  pulse  is 
extremely  quick  and  low.  When  the  inflammation  is 
either  in  the  intestines,  testicle,  or  uterus,  the  stomach 
generally  sympathizes.  In  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
the  pulse  varies  more  than  in  the  same  affection  of  any 
other  part;  and  perhaps  we  must,  in  this  instance, 
form  a  judgment  of  the  complaint  more  from  other 
symptoms  than  the  pulse. 

When  inflammation  is  situated  in  a  part  not  very  es- 
sential to  life,  and  occasions  the  general  affection  of  the 
system,  called  inflammatory  fever,  the  pulse  is  fuller 
and  stronger  than  common,  and  the  bipod  is  pushed 
farther  into  the  extreme  arteries  than  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  in  a  vital  part.  The  patient,  after  many  oc- 
casional rigours,  is  at  first  rather  roused.  The  pulse 
is  as  above  described,  when  the  constitution  is  6trong 
and  not  irritable ;  but  if  this  he  extremely  irritable  and 
weak,  as  in  many  women  who  lead  sedentary  lives, 
the  pulse  may  be  quick,  hard,  and  small,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inflammation,  just  as  if  the  vital 
parts  were  concerned.  The  blood  may  also  be  sizy ; 
but  it  will  be  loose  and  flat  on  the  surface—  (Hunter.) 

The  kind  of  constitution  makes  a  great  difference; 
and,  as  Mr.  Travers  has  justly  observed,  "it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  an  ir- 
ritable temperament  upon  the  consequences  of  casual 
injury  or  disease.  Practically,  we  all  know  it  well. 
We  say,  such  a  person  would  be  a  bad  siAjtct  for  a 
compound  fracture ;  and  whoever  has  had  opportuni- 
ties of  watching  several  subjects  of  compound  frac- 
ture under  treatment  at  one  and  the  same  time,  well 
knows  the  import  of  this  phrase,  and  that  the  greatest 
degree  of  mischief  is  often  accompanied  by  the  least 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  for  this  reason  is 
soonest  and  most  perfectly  restored.  The  first  few 
hours  will  enable  an  experienced  observer  to  determine 
whether  the  (subject  of  a  serious  injury  or  operation 
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will  do  well  or  otherwise.  How  vastly  different  in 
different  individuals  is  the  inconvenience  attending 
such  minor  derangements  as  a  bile,  an  enlarged  gland, 
a  whitlow,  or  a  simple  ophthalmia !  In  some,  the  con- 
stitution seems  ignorant  of  the  affair,  and  the  indivi- 
dual pursues  his  ordinary  occupations.  In  others,  the 
whole  system  sympathizes ;  the  spirits  are  ruffled ; 
the  flights  are  restless ,  the  appetite  fails ;  the  pulse 
acquires  an  undue  bound ;  and  the  white  tongue,  the 
creeping  chilliness,  and  slight  erratic  pains  of  symp- 
tomatic fever  are  present." — (Trovers  on  Constitu- 
tional Irritation,  p.  15.) 

We  may  set  down  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  inflam- 
matory fever,  occurring  in  consequence  of  local  in- 
flammation in  common  parts  and  in  a  healthy  habit, 
as  follows:  The  pulse  is  frequent,  full,  and  strong; 
all  the  secretions  are  diminished;  the •  patient  is  vigi- 
lant and  restless ;  the  perspiration  is  obstructed,  and 
the  skin  is  hot  and  dry ;  the  urine  is  high-coloured  and 
in  small  quantjty ;  the  mouth  is  parched  and  the  tongue 
furred ;  an  oppressive  thirst  is  experienced  ;  with  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system,;  loss  of  appetite  and 
deep ;  and,  in  some  cases,  delirium. 
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TREATMENT  OF  INFLAMMATORY  FEVER. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  very  little  is1  to  be  said; 
for  as,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  febrile  disturbance 
of  the  system  is  produced  and  entirely  kept  up  by  the 
local  inflammation,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  means 
employed  for  diminishing  the  exciting  cause,  are  also 
the  .  best  for  abating  the  constitutional  effects.  Hence 
it  very  seldom  happens  that  any  particular  measures 
are  adopted  expressly  for  the  fever  itself;  as  this  af- 
fection is  sure  to  subside  in  proportion  as  the  local  in- 
flammation is  lessened  or  resolved,   but  when  the 
febrile  disturbance  is  considerable,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion itself  is  also  considerable,  the  agitated  state  of  the 
system  may  have  in  its  turn  a  share  in  keeping  up  and 
even  increasing  the  \  local  affection,  and  should  be 
quieted  as  much  as  possible.   However,  in  these 
very  instances,  in  aU  probability,  we  should  be  led  to 
a  more  rigorous  adoption  of  the  antiphlogistic  plan  of 
treatment,  by  an  abstract  consideration  of  the  state  of 
the  local  inflammation  itself,  without  any  reference  to 
that  of  the  constitution.   Indeed,  the  increased  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  any  the  suppression  of  the 
secretions,  require  the  employment  of  antiphlogistic 
means  and  antimoniais,  the  very  same  things  which 
are  indicated  for  the  resolution  of  the  local  inflamma- 
tion itself.   Bleeding,  purging,  cold  drinks,  low  diet ; 
the  exhibition  or  the  antimonium  tartarizatum,  James's 
powder,  or  the  common  anrimonial  powder ;  and  bath- 
ing the  feet  and  body  in  warm  water,  are  measures 
which  have  the  greatest  efficacy  in  tranquillizing  the 
constitutional  disturbance  implied  by  the  term  inflam- 
matory fever.   But  I  think  it  right  to  repeat,  that  it  is 
hardly  ever  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  eva- 
cuation as  general  bleeding  merely  oh  account  of 
the. fever;  as  this  is  only  an  effect  which  invaria- 
blysubsides  in  proportion  as  the  lot  al  cause  is  dimi- 
nished. • 

As  Dr.  Thomson  has  remarked,  "  the  inflammatory 
fever,  succeeding  to  external  injuries  or  to  chirurgical 
operations,  undergoes  a  kind  of  natural  crisis,  by  the 
appearance  of  suppuration.  In  these  instances,  there- 
fore, unless  when  the  patient  is  strong  andm  full  health, 
when  the  disease  is  seated  in  an  organ'  of  much  im- 
portance to  life.  or'is  in  danger  of  spreading,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  inflammations  of  the  membranes  lining  the 
three  great  cavities  of  the  body,  the  lancet  ought  to  be 
used  with  caution.  For  we  may,  by  too  free  a  detrac- 
tion of  blood,  produce  a  sudden  sinking  of  the  powers 
of  life,  and  convert  the  existing  constitutional  symp- 
toms into  fever  of  a  different  tvpe  or  character  But 
ju  all  cases  of  inflammation  in  which  anv  doubt  arises 
with  regard  to  the  farther  general  detraction  of  blood 
it  may,  I  believe,  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  it 
is  safer  to  employ  local  than  general  blood-letting  »— 
{Lectures  mi  Inflammation,  p.  170.) 

nECTIC  FEVER. 

The  sympathetic  or  symptomatic  fever  already  de- 
scribed is  an  immediate  affection  of  the  constitution 
in  consequence  of  some  local  disorder ;  hectic  fever  is 
a  remote  effect.  When  hectic  fever  is  a  consequence 
of  local  disease,  it  has  commonly  been  preceded  by  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  ;  but  there  is  an  inability 
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to  produce  granulation  and  cicatrization  ;  and  the  cure 
of  course,  cannot  be  accomplished.  The  constitution 
may  now  be  said  to  be  oppressed  with  a  local  disease 
or  irritation  from  which  it  cannot  deliver  itself. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  hectic  fever 
arising  entirely  from  a  local  complaint  in  a  good  con- 
stitution, which  is  only  disturbed  by  too  great  an  irrita- 
tion, and  hectic  fever  arising  principally  from  the  bad- 
ness of  the  constitution,  which  does  not  dispose  the 
parts  to  heal.  In.  the  first  species  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remove  the  part  (if  removable),  and  then  all  will  do 
well ;  but  in  the  second,  nothing  is  gained  by  a  removal 
of  the  part,  unless  the  wound  made  in  the  operation 
is  much  less,  and  more  easily  "put  into  a  local  method 
of  cure;  by  reason  of  which  the  constitution  sinks 
less  under  this  state  and  the  operation  together,  than 
under  the  former  disease.  Here  the  nicest  discrimina- 
tion is  requisite. — (Hunter.) 

Owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  hectic  fever 
comes  on  at  very  different  periods  after  the  inflammation, 
and  commencement  of  suppuration.  Some  constitu- 
tions, having  less  powers  of  resistance  than  others 
must  more  easily  fall  into  this  state. 

Hectic  fever  takes  its  rise  from  a 'variety  of  causes, 
which  have  been  divided  into  two  species  with  regard 
to  diseased  parts ;  viz.  parts  called  vital,  and  others  not 
ot  this  nature.  Many  of  the' causes  of  hectic  fever 
arising  from  diseases  of  the  vital  parts,  would  not 
produce  this  constitutional  affection  if  they  were  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body;  such,  for  instance,  is  the 
situation  of  tumours,  either  in,  or  so  situated  as  to 
press  upon  a  vital  part,  or  one  whose  functions  are 
immediately  connected  with  life.  Scirrhi  in  the  sto- 
mach and  mesenteric  glands,  diseased  lungs,  liver,  &c. 
very  soon  produce  hectic  fever. 

When  hectic  fever  arises  from  a  disease  of  a  part 
that  is  not  vital,  it  commences  sooner  or  later,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  part  to  heal  or  continue 
the  disease.  If  the  part  be.  far  from  the  source  of  the 
circulation,  the  fever  will  come  on  sooner  with  the 
same  quantity  of  disease.  When  the  disease  Ls  in  parts 
which  are  not  vital,  and  excites  hectic  fever,  it  is  gene- 
rally in  situations  where  so  much  mischief  happens  as 
to  affect  the  constitution,  and  where  the  powers  of 
healing  are  little.  This  is  the  case  with  diseases  of 
many  of  the  joints.  We  must  also  include  parts  which 
have  a  tendency  to  such  specific  diseases  as  are  not 
readily  cured  in  any  situation. 

Although  hectic  fever  commonly  arises  from  some 
mcuraole  local  disease  of  a  vital  part,  or  from  an  ex- 
tensive disease  of  a  common  part,  yet  it  is  possible  for 
it  to  be  an  original  disease  in  the  constitution,  without 
any  local  cause  whatever  that  can  be  specified 

Hectic  is  a  slow  mode  of  dissolution ;  the  general 
symptoms  are  those  of  a  low  or  slow  fever,  attended 
with  weakness.  But  there  is  rather  weak  action  than 
real  weakness ;  for  upon  the  removal  of  the  hectic 
cause,  the  action  of  strength  is  immediately  produced 
and  every  natural  function  is  re-established,  however 
much  it  may  have  been  previously  impaired 

The  particular  symptoms  are  debility;  a  small 
quick  and  sharp  pulse;  the  blood  forsakes  the  skhv 
loss  of  appetite;  frequently  a  rejection  of  all  aliment 
from  the  stomach;  wasting;  a  great  readiness  to  be 
thrown  into  sweats  ;  spontaneous  perspirations,  when 
the  patient  is  in  bed;  pale  coloured  and  very  copious 
urine ;  and  often  a  constitutional  purging 

Hectic  fever  has  been  imputed  to  the  absorption  of 
pus  into  the  circulation ;  but  no  doubt  much  exaggera- 
tion has  prevailed  in  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  to  this 
cause  many  of  the  bad  symptoms  frequently  attacking 
persons  who  have  sores.    When  suppuration  take! 
place  in  particular  parts,  especially  vital  ones,  hectic 
lever  almost  constantly  arises.   It  also  attends  many 
inflammations  before  suppuration  has  actually  hap- 
pened, asm  cases  of  white  swelling  of  the  large  joints 
The  same  quantity  and  species  of  inflammation  and  " 
suppuration  in  any  of  the  fleshy  parts,  especially  such 
as  are  near  the  source  of  the  circulation,  have  in  gene- 
ral no  such  effect;   Hence,  in  the  first  instances,  the 
fever  is  only  an  effect  on  the  system,  produced  by  a  ' 
local  complaint  that  has  a  peculiar  property 

The  constitution  sympathizes  more  readily  with  dis- 
eases of  vital  organs,  than  with  those  of  any  other 
parts ;  their  diseases  are  also  in  general  more  difficult 
of  cure  than  the  same  affections  of  parts  which  are  not 
vital.  All  diseases  of  bones,  ligaments,  and  teudooe 
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affect  the  constitution  more  readily  than  those  of  mus- 
cles, skin,  cellular  membrane,  &c. 

When  the  disease  is  in  vital  parts,  and  is  such  as 
not  to  kill  by  its  first  constitutional  effects,  the  system 
shen  becomes  teased  with  a  complaint  w.uch  ls ^dis- 
turbing the  necessary  actions  of  health,  I"  tbeiarge 
joints,  a  disease  continues  to  harass  the 
attacking  parts  which  have  no  power,  or  rather  no  to 
position,  to  produce  salutary  milamma  ion  and  suppu 
ration.  Thus,  the  system  is  also  ^ 
existence  of  an  incurable  disease,    touch  is  the  ttieory 

^MhTrts^f of £tter  always  produced  the 
Sy^poLtfovPeTscribed,  how  could  anrP^entwho 
has  a  lar<re  sore  possibly  escape  hectic?  f°rtf»ere^ 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  one  sore  can  absorb  more 
J^f^Ln  another  If  absorbed  matter  occasioned 
such  Solent  effects  have  been  commonly  ascribedto 
u  whv  does  not  venereal  matter  do  the  same?  We 
often  knowlhat  absorption  is  going  on  by  the  Progress 
of  buboes  A  large  one,  just  on  the  point  of  bursting, 
has  been  known  to  be  absorbed,  in  consequence  of  a 
few  day  s' sea-sickness.  The  person  com.nued  a^  sea 
for  four-and-twenty  days  afterward,  yet  no  iiectic 
symptoms  followed,  but  only  the  specific  constitutional 
effects  which  were  of  a  very  different  description. 

When  the  cavities  of  veins  are  inflamed,  matter  is 
sometiines  formed  within  these  vessels,  and  cannot  fad 
to  eet  Sto  me  circulation ;  yet  hectic  symptoms  do  not 
arile  Also  very  large  collections  of  matter,  produced 
without  visible  inflammation,  as  many  abscesses  of 
tto  scrofulous  kind,  are  wholly  absorbed  «n  a  very 
short  time  but  no  bad  symptoms  are  the  consequence 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  absorption  of 
ousha™  no  share  in  occasioning  hectic  fever.  Many 
arguments  might  be  adduced  to  expose  the  absurdity  of 
tKrtrineT  Lt  here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  the 
reader  to^hat  Mr.  Hunter  has  said  farther  on  the  sub- 
iprt  in  his  work  on  inflammation  . 

It  is  much  more  probable  that  hectic  fever  arises 
from™ffect,  which  the  irritation  of  a  vital  organ  or 
other  parts,  such  as  joints,  has  on  the  constitution, 
when  either  incurable  in  themselves,  or  are  so  tor  a 
time  to  the  constitution. 


TREATMENT  OF  HECTIC  FEVER. 

There  is  no  method  of  curing  the  consequences  above 
related  All  relief  must  depend  ou  the  cure  of  the 
cause,  viz.  the  local  complaint,  or  on  its  removal. 

Tonic  medicines  have  been  recommended,  on  account 
ofThe  evident  existence  of  great  debility.  Anti^ptics 
have  also  been  given,  in  consequence  of  the  idea,  that 
when  pus  is  absorbed,  it  makes  the  blood  disposed  to 
nutrefv  For  these  reasons,  bark  and  wine  have  been 
Strife  ted.  In  most  cases,  bark  will  only  assist  in  sup- 
nortins  the  constitution.  Until  the  cause  is  removed, 
however,  there  seems  no  prospect  of  curing  a  disorder 
of  the  constitution.  It  is  true,  tonic  medicines  may 
make  the  system  less  susceptible  of  the  disease,  and 
Sso  contribute  to  diminish  the  cause  itself,  by  dispos- 
t°  "cal  complaints  to  heal.  When,  however, 
hectic  fever  arises  from  a  specific  disease,  such  as  the 
venereal  though  bark  may  enable  the  constitution  to 
bear  the  local  "affection  better  than  it  otherwise  could 
So  yet,  as  Mr.  Hunter  remarked,  it  can  have  little 
effect  unon  the  syphilitic  mischief. 

No  medicine,  not  even  bark  itself,  has  any  direct 
power  of  communicating  strength  to  the  human  con- 
atttution    All  that  can  be  done  in  the  treatment  of 
hectic  fever,  when  it  is  thought  inexpedient  or  imprac- 
ticable to  remove  the  morbid  part,  is  to  ombat  particu- 
£  svmptoms,  and  to  promote  digestion     It  is  by 
brinX  about  the  latter  object  that  bark  ,n  these 
cases  is  useful.   The  infusion  of  cinchona,  and  the 
Sate  of  quinine,  being  more  likely  to  agree  with 
hi  stomach  than  the  decoction  or  powder,  should  ge- 
«»tMv  b Preferred.   Nourishing  food,  easy  of  diges- 
rinn f  l^oZ The  frequently  taken  in  small  quantities 
W    Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  a  weak  con- 
a^al  ^Vh^  overloading  the  stomach.    Wine  may 
stitution  than  ovJloa(J1^0  lreely  and  not  at  all  if  it 

w  rSS heartbu?n  as  it  sometimes  does  in  hectic 
should  create  hearwu   .  to  haye 

Pat  ".hip  effect  In  these  cases  it  is  likewise  often  found 
a^,wL  fldminis  er  gentle  cordial  aromatic  draughts. 
SSfrf  all SdrSSnmis  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
me  to  t\Z ww  are  afflicted  with  hectic  fever;  it 
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„  •  »„„„„;„  iimpures  sleep,  and  checks  the  diarrhoea, 
^^SttSySSSSU  to  hasten  the  patient* 

diSWhUen°the  local  complaint  connected  with  this  fever 
is  totally  incurable,  it  must,  if  possible,  be  removed  by 
a  ma.  ua  operation.  Thus,  when  a  d.seascd  jomt 
a  mauua .  «i  seems  to  present  liohopcof 

SSu^STbe  performed.  But  when,., 
focal'  d™ease  is  attended  with  a  chance  of  cure  pro- 
virttd  the  state  of  the  constitution  Were  improved,  the 
surgeon  is  toendeavour  to  support  the  patient's  strength. 
Great  discretion,  however,  must  be  exercised  iu.de- 
ciding  how  long  it  is  safe  to  oppose  the  influence  of  an 
obstinate  local  disease  over  the  system,  by  the  power 
of  medicine ;  for,  although  some  patients  in  an  abject 
state  of  weakness  have  been  restored  to  health  by  a 
removal  of  the  morbid  part,  many  have  been  suffered 
to  sink  so  low,  that  no  future  treatment  could  save 
them  from  the  grave.  Clemency  in  the  practice  oi  sur- 
aerv  does  not  consist  so  much  in  delaying  strong  and 
vigorous  measures,  as  in  boldly  deciding  to  put  them 
in  execution  as'soon  as  they  are  indicated 

When  hectic  fever  arises  from  local  diseases  m 
parts  which  the  constitution  can  bear  the  remova  of, 
such  parts  should  be  taken  away,  if  they  cannot  be 
cured  consistently  with  the  advice  already  given.  When 
the  disease  arises  from  some  incurable  disease  in  an 
extremity,  and  amputation  is  performed  all  he  above- 
mentioned  symptoms  generally  cease  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  removal  of  the  limb.  Thus,  as  Mr. 
Hunter  has  correctly  observed,  a  hectic  pulse  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty  has  been  known  to  sink  to  ninety 
in  a  lew  hours  after  the  removal  of  the  hectic  cause. 
Persons  have  been  known  to  sleep  soundly  the  firs 
,.vht  afterward,  who  had  not  slept  tolerably  for  several 
preceding  weeks.  Cold  sweats  have  stopped  immedi- 
ately, as  well  as  those  called  colliquative.  A  purg.ng 
has  immediately  ceased,  and  the  unne  begun  to  drop  its 

SeFICATIO,  orFICUS.   (A  fig.)   A  tubercle  about 
the  anus  or  pudenda  resembling  a  fig. 
FINGERS,  ABSCESSES  OF.    See  Whitlow. 
Fingers,  Amputation  of \   See  Amputation. 
Fingers  Necrosis  of.   In  these  cases,  the  surgeon 
is  toendeavour  to  extract  the  exfoliating  V°™wf 
bone  immediately  they  become  loose,    tor  this  pu  - 
pose,  he  is  justified  in  making  such  incis.ons  « iW.H 
enable  him  to  fulfil  the  object  m  view.   Until  the  pro- 
oess  of  exfoliation  is  sufficiently  advanced  he  can  do 
little  more  than  apply  simple  dressings,  and  keep  tne 
part  in  a  clean,  quiet  state. 

When  the  separation  of  the  dead  pieces  of  bone  win 
certainly  destroy  the  utility  of  the  linger,  and  conveK 
the  part  into  an  inconvenient,  stiff  appendage  to  tne 
hand ;  or,  when  the  patient's  health  is  severely  im- 
paired by  the  irritation  of  the  disease,  the  termination 
of  which  cannot  be  expected  within  a  moderate  space 
of  time ;  amputation  is  proper.   It  is  a  truth  however, 
that  many  fingers  are  amputated  which  might  be^ pre- 
served :  and  surgeons  ought  to  consider  well  belore 
presuming  to  remove  parts  which,  when  curable,  may 
became  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  regard  to  tne 
perfection  of  the  hand.   The  bread  of  many  persons, « 
is  well  known,  depends  on  the  ™mutdated  stateoi 
certain  fingers.   These  remarks  are  offered,  because 1 
have  seen  severalsurgeons,  fond  of  seizing  every  oppor- 
tunity of  cutting  their  fellow-creatures,  remove  fingers 
which  might  have  been  usefully  saved,  either  by  auoi 
ting  a  little  more  time  for  the  exfoliation,  or  by  majung 
incisions,  and  cutting  out  the  dead  piece  of  bone.-i^ 
note  on  article  Whitlow.] 
Fingers,  Dislocations  of.  fiee  Dislocation. 
Fingers,  Fractures  of .   See  Fracture. 
Fingers,  supernumerary.   The  instances  ol  enn- 
dren  born  with  a  smaller  number  of  fingers  than  natural 
"are  more  rare  than  cases,  in  which  the  mmtter  » 
neater  than  usual.  .Of  the  latter  malformation,*wm- 
pies  were  noticed  in  times  of  great  antiquity, 
in  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles  is  the  following  nonce  01 
such  an  occurrence :  "  There  was  war  at  Gath,  wiie. 
was  a  man  of  great  stature,  whose  fingers  ann  u*» 
were  four-and-twenty,  six  on  each  hand,  and  «i*  "» 
each  {oot."-(Chap.  xx.  ver.  6.)  Ahne  Boleyn,  so  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  her  misfortunes,  naa 
fingers  on.her  right  hand.   Pliny,  the  naturalist,  spcaxs 
of  two  sisters,  who  had  six  fingers  on  each  ol  tntw 
hartds.   In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  V  *  a 
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tncesfor  1743,  is  the  account  of  a  child  which  was 
shown  at  one  of  the  meetings,  and  had  six  toes  on  each 
foot,  and  the  same  number  of  fingers  on  each  hand. 
In  each  foot  there  were  six  metatarsal  bones,  and  in 
the  left  hand  an  equal  number  of  metacarpal  bones ;  but 
in  the  right  hand  there  were  only  five,  the  outer  one  of 
•which  had  two,articular  surfaces,  one  for  the  little,  and 
the  other  for  the  supernumerary  finger.  In  the  Copen- 
hagen Transactions,  T.  Bartholine  has  inserted  the 
description  of  a  very  curious  skeleton;  on  the  ri^ht 
hand  there  were  seven  fingers,  on  the  left  six ;  and 
besides  these  circumstances,  the  thumb  was  double. 
On  the  right  foot  there  were  eight  toes,  on  the  left' 
nine ;  the  right  metatarsus  consisting  of  six  bones,  the 
left  of  seven.  Saviard  speaks  of  a  still  more  curious 
case :  he  saw  a  new-born  infant  at  the  H6tel-Dieu,  at 
Pans,  which  had  ten  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  ten 
toes  on  each  foot ;  the  phalanges  seemed  as  if  they 
were  all  in  a  broken,  imperfect  state. — (Obs.  de  Chir.) 
fhe  example  of  the  greatest  number  of  fingers  and 
toes  is  recorded  by  Voight:  including  the  thumb,  there 
were  thirteen  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  twelve  toes  on 
each  foot  .—(Mag.  fur  das  neuesteder  Naturkunde,  b. 
■S,  p.  174.)  Individuals  are  occasionally  born  with  two 
thumbs  on  the  same  hand.— (Panarolus,  Oentec.  3, 
Obs.  4 — 8.) 

Since  allowing  the  redundant  number  of  fingers  to 
remain  would  keep  up  deformity,  and  create  future  in- 
convenience, the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  amputate 
them.  The  redundant  fingers  are  sometimes  with 
sometimes  without,  a  nail ;  seldom  more  numerous  than 
one  upon  each  hand ;  generally  situated  just  on  the  out- 
side of  the  little  fingers ;  and,  as  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  incapable  of  motion,  in  consequence  of  not 
heing  furnished  like  the  rest  of  the  fingers  with  muscles. 
For  the  most  part  the  phalanges  are  also  imperfectly 
formed  or  deficient.  The  best  plan  is  to  cut  off  supe- 
rnumerary fingers  with  a  scalpel  at  the  place  where  thev 
are  united  to  the  other  part  of  the  hand.  The  operation 
should  be  performed  while  the  patient  is  in  the  infant 
state,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  superfluous  parts  have 
acquired  much  size,  and  while  the  object  can  be  accom- 
plished with  the  least  pain.  The  incisions  ought  to  be 
made  so  as  to  form  a  wound  with  edges  which  will  ad- 
mit of  being  brought  together  with  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster.  As  soon  as  the  dressings  are  applied,  the  he- 

m«lf;ror11/wmost/lways  cease  without  a  ligature. 

FISSURE.  (Vromfindo,  to  cleave  asunder.)  A  very 
line  crack  m  a  bone  is  so  called. 

FISTULA,  in  surgery,  strictly  means  a  sore  which 
has  a  narrow  orifice,  runs  very  deeply,  is  callous,  and 
lifj ?°r  dl9P°slfl.on. 10  heal-  The  name  is  evidently 
taken  from  the  similitude  which  the  long  cavity  of  such 

^n  ftV'f  tt0t^at0f  3  piPe  orreed-  A  fistula  com 
monly  leads  to  the  situation  of  some  disease  keeping 

^  f10" :  and  from  which  place  the  matter  can- 
not readily  escape.  No  technical  term  has  been  more 
wM.16*  4,han  this;  <fnd  nP  misinterpretation  Ta 

£  n™lW°r^e  mflue»ce  in  Practice  than  that  of 
.X"10™'  Many  simple,  healthy  abscesses  with 
small  openings  have  tqo  often  been  called  fistulous- 
ment  ™LC°,n^ered  aS,in  a  callous  stateftheTreaY- 
and  Un  fh  1  haS  m  reallty  at  Iast  rendered  'Hem  so, 

.v...  ,       K  I'ACHRYMALIS.   In  correct  lammae-p 

Xh™ereaUisbanai;,?lled        t0  °"e  «^.^ 
sac^na»PnH?,i     ^CCTated  0Denine  in  the  lachrymal 

expression  fistula  TJ£y^Ziis^™J>^  by,,he 
ease,  tot»Uy  different  from  each  0Lr  „i  f?™8,  0f  dls" 
whichthename  isat  all  ^A^^AT^ 
In  perpetuating  this  absurd  and  «r™^  I t0  assist 
which  Whinp  but  mistakes  ahd  &  cP  f ' 

shall  follow  the  example  pointed  Zel  sSa> 
and  our  countryman  Mr.  M'Ken™  .Li  Ar'?!c,nmidt> 
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and  our  countryman  Mr.  M'Kenae Z 
vanous  forms  of  disease  to  which  the  laphV™„i 
isges  are  subject,  not  under  the  head  rf&tJ!" 
mal,s,  l,,t ,,mdqr  the  more  sensible  ,  tfef Tach%  Z 

Organs,  Phases  of  the.  <h^acnrymal 
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FISTULjE  IN  PERINiEO.  As  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
has  justly  observed,  incisions  in  the  urethra  generally 
heal  pth  great  facility;  a  fact  amply  proved  bv  the 
eommon  result  of  the  lateral  operation ;  but  when 
apertures  are  formed  in  the  urethra,  either  from  dis- 
eased states  of  the  constitution  and  the  part  together 
or  of  the  latter  alone,  and  when  they  are  accompanied 
with  any  considerable  destruction  of  the  sides  of  the 
urethra,  and  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  they  are  mostly 
very  difficult  to  cure.— (Surg.  Essays,  pt.  2,  p.  211  ) 

When  the  methods  recommended  for  the  removal  of 
strictures  (see  Urethra,  Strictures  of)  have  not  been 
attempted,  or  not  succeeded,  nature  endeavours  to  re- 
Ile.ve,  nerself  by  making  a  new  passage  for  the  urine, 
which,  although  it  often  prevents  immediate  death,  yet 
it  not  remedied  is  productive  of  much  inconvenience 
and  misery  to  the  patient  through  life.  The  mode  bv 
which  nature  endeavours  to  procure  relief  is  by  ulcera- 
tion on  the  inside  of  that  part  of  the  urethra  which  is 
enlarged,  and  situated  between  the  stricture  and  the 
bladder.  Thus  the  urine  becomes  applied  to  a  new 
surface,  irritating  the  part,  and  occasioning  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess  into  which  the  urine  has  access : 
and  when  the  matter  is  discharged,  be  it  by  nature  or 
oy  art,  the  urine  passes  through  the  aperture,  and  ge- 
nerally continues  to  do  so  while  the  stricture  remains. 
—(A.  Cooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  212  ) 

The  ulceration  commonly  begins  near  or  close  to  the 
stricture,  although  the  stricture  may  beat  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  bladder.  The  stricture  is  often 
included  in  the  ulceration,  by  which  means  it  is  re- 
moved; but  unluckily  this  does  not  constantly  happen. 
I  he  ulceration  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  urethra 
next  to  the  external  surface. 

The  internal  membrane  and  substance  of  the  urethra 
having  ulcerated,  the  urine  readily  gets  into  the  loose 
cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum  and  penis,  and  dif- 
fuses itself  all  over  those  parts ;  and  as  this  fluid  is  verv 
irritating  to  them,  they  inflame  and  swell.  The  ure- 
ser.ee  of  the  urine  prevents  the  adhesive  inflammation 
from  taking  place  ;  it  becomes  the  cause  of  suppuration 
wherever  it  is  diffused  ;  and  the  irritation  is  often  so 
great  thatitproduces  mortification,  first  in  all  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  afterward  in  several  parts  of  the  skin  - 
all  of  which,  if  the  patient  live,  slough  away,  making  a 
free  communication  between  the  urethra  and  exterial 
surface,  and  producing  what  are  termed  fistulas  in 
pennteo,  though  it  is  plain  enough  to  eve"ry  surgeon 
who  knows  the  correct  meaning  of  the  word  fistula, 
that  a  recent  opening,  produced  in  the  perineum  by 
ulceration  or  sloughing,  ought  not  to  be  called  a  fistula 
immediately  it  is  formed,  and  at  least  not  until  it  has 
acquired  some  of  the  characters  specified  in  our  expla- 
nation of  the  term  fistula.  .  . 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  when  ulceration  takes 
place  farther  back  than  the  portion  of  the  urethra  be- 
tween the  glans  penis  and  membranous  part  of  the 
canal,  the  abscess  is  generally  more  circumscribed. 

lhe  urine  sometimes  insinuates  itself  into  the  corpus 
spongiosum  urethra,  and  is  immediately  diffused 
through  the  whole,  even  to  the  glans  penis,  so  as  to 
produce  a  mortification  of  all  those  parts.  A  fatal  in- 
stance of  this  kind  is  reported  by  Mr.  C.  Bell.— (Surgi- 
cal Obs.  vol.  I,  p.  Q%.)  K  6 

Although  the  ulceration  of  the  urethra  may  be  in  the 
peririaeum,  yet  the  urine  generally  passes  easily  for-  - 
waras  into  the  scrotum,  which  contains  the  loosest  cel- 
lular substance  in  the  body;  and  there  is  always  a. 

be  plainly  felt  to  con  r»?„  f 2n?n-CTB  of  the  fistuIa,  can 
to  open  them  w^th  aTancet  rt  ?  S  lhe  be„st  Practice 
of  parts  byulceratSn  win  fhl\  extensive  destruction 
noi T  unfrequenth  then he* PreJ?nted; tne  P'^e 
any  fistulous  orulcfbein^  ifft  P  e?Pedlt'0Usly  without 

stricture-'  tat «  h  °Dly.  be '  Prevented  °y  destroying  the 
rZthJL'  ^  When  the  urine  is  diffused  in  the  cellular 
%  .  "  ' the  removal  of  tne  stricture  will  genera  fv 
be  too  late  to  prevent  all  the  mischief,  although  iS 
be  necessary  for  the  complete  cure.  Therefore  L  11 
tempt  should  be  made  to  pass  a  bougie to per&mYh" 
stricture  may  have  been  destroyed  by  fiSS 
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as  to  allow  the  instrument  to  be  introduced.  When 
this  is  the  case,  bougies  must  be  almost  constantly 
used,  in  order  to  procure  as  free  a  passage  as  possible. 
In  these  cases,  Sir  A.  Cooper  expresses  a  preference  to 
metallic  bougies,  the  size  of  which  is  to  be  gradually 
increased  until  their  diameter  exceeds  the  natural  dia- 
meter of  the  passage.  In  some  instances,  however,  he 
says,  that  it  will  oe  necessary  to  introduce  a  pewter 
catheter,  of  large  size,  and  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  the 
bladder,  so  as  at  once  to  act  upon  the  stricture,  and 
hinder  the  urine  from  passing  through  the  preternatural 
opening.  In  this  manner  a  permanent  cure  may  often 
be  effected.  Although  this  experienced  surgeon  agrees 
with  most  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  respecting  the 
general  inexpediency  of  employing  caustic  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  stricture,  under  the  preceding  circumstances, 
yet  he  admits  that  instances  do  present  themselves,  in 
which,  from  long  neglect,  the  urethra  and  the  parts 
surrounding  the  stricture  are  so  altered  in  structure, 
that  no  instrument  can  be  passed  through  the  obstruction 
•without  danger,  and  where  the  slower  .action  of  caustic 
is  safer  than  the  use  of  a  metallic  bougie.— [Surgical 
Essays,  part  2,  p.  213.)  The  experience  of  modern 
surgeons  tends  to  prove,  however,  that  there  are  some 
cases  which  form  exceptions  to  the  plan  of  employing 
bougies  or  catheters,  though  a  fistulous  opening  may 
have  occurred  in  the  passage.  These  cases  are  the 
examples  in  which  the  apertures  in  the  urethra  are  the 
consequence  of  ulceration  and  abscess,  unaccompanied 
by  stricture,  and  taking  place  in  a  bad  constitution,  and 
perhaps  only  preceded  by  a  slight  discharge  from  the 
urethra.  Here  bougies  would  increase  the  tendency  to 
ulceration,  and  aggravate  the  local  and  constitutional 
irritation. — (A.  Cooper,  p.  216.). 

While  we  are  attempting  to  cure  the  stricture,  anti- 
phlogistic measures,  particularly  bleeding,  are  to  be 
adopted.  The  parts  should  be  exposed  to  the  steam  of 
hot  water;  the  warm  bath  made  use  of;  opium  and 
turpentine  medicines  given  by  the  mouth  and  in  glys- 
ters,  with  a  view  of  diminishing  any  spasmodic  affec- 
tion. But,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  all  these  proceed- 
ings are  oaen  insufficient ;  and  therefore  an  immediate 
effort  must  be  made,  both  to  unload  the  bladder  and  to 
prevent  the  farther  effusion  of  urine,  by  making  an 
opening  in  the  urethra  somewhere  beyond  the  stricture, 
but  the  nearer  to  it  the  better. 

Introduce  a  director,  or  some  such  instrument,  into  the 
urethra,  as  far  as  the  stricture,  and  make  the  end  of  it 
as  prominent  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  felt ;  which,  in- 
deed, is  often  impossible.  If  it  can  be  felt,  it  must  be 
cut  upon,  and  the  incision  carried  on  a  little  farther  to- 
wards the  bladder  or  anus,  so  as  to  open  the  urethra  be- 
yond, the  stricture.  This  will  both  allow  the  urine  to 
escape,  and  destroy  the  stricture.  If  the  instrument  can- 
not be  felt  at  first  by  the  finger,  we  must  cut  down  to- 
wards it ;  and  on  afterward  feeling  it,  proceed  as  above. 

When  the  stricture  is  opposite  the  scrotum,  as  the 
opening  cannot  be  made  in  this  situation,  it  must  be 
made  in  the  perinaeum  ;  in  which  case,  there  can  be  no 
direction  given  by  an  instrument,  as  it  will  not  pass 
sufficiently  far,  and  the  only  guide  is  our  anatomical 
knowledge.  The  opening  being  made,  proceed  as  di- 
rected in  the  cure  of  a  false  passage.— (See  Urethra, 
Falie  Passage  of,)  In  whomsoever  way  the  operation 
is  done  a  bougie,  or  a  catheter,  which  is  better,  must 
afterward  be  introduced,  and  the  wound  healed  over  it. 

When  the  inflammation  from  the  extravasation  of 
urine  is  attended  with  suppuration  and  mortification, 
the  parts  must  be  freely  scarified,  in  order  to  give  vent 
both  to  the  urine  and  pus.  When  there  is  sloughing, 
the  incisions  should  be  made  in  the  mortified  parts. 

Sometimes,  when  the  urethra  is  ulcerated,  and  the 
rellular  membrane  of  the  penis  and  prepuce  is  so  much 
dis'endert  as  to  produce  a  phymosis,  it  is  impossible  to 
find  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

Vrenuently  the  new  passages  for  the  urine  do  not 
h  '  ?.  account  of  the  stricture  not  being  removed  : 
■5Sd 'even  whTthis  has  been  cured  they  often  will  not 
S„  become  truly  fistulous,  and  produce  fresh  ln- 
fl^atior and  suppurations,  which  often  burst  by 
?7£S  nnen inra  Such  new  abscesses  and  openings 
^  r  2  Z  consequence  of  the  former  ones  having 
beceonmeC  small  before  the  obstruction  in  the  urethra 

18  find?  diseases  sometimes  bring  on  intermittent  disor- 
buch  oiseases  cease  ag  soon  M 

t^fanrSfof  the  urethra  have  been  cured. 
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In  order  to  cure  fistulas  in  perint»o,  unattended  with 
the  above-described  urgent  symptoms,  the  urethra 
must  be  rendered  as  free  as  possible,  and  this  alone  is 
often  enough;  for  the  urine  finding  a  ready  passage 
forwards,  is  not  forced  into  the  internal  mouth  of  the 
fistulas,  which  therefore  heal  up.  The  cure  of  the 
strictures,  however,  is  not  always  sufficient,  and  the 
following  operation  becomes  indispensable. 

The  sinuses  are  to  be  laid  open  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  sinuses,  which  have  no  disposition  to  heal.  In 
doing  this,  as  little  as  possible  of  the  sound  part  of  the 
urethra  must  be  opened.  Hence  the  surgeon  must  di- 
rect himself  to  the  inner  orifice  of  the  fistula,  by  means 
of  a  staff,  introduced  (if  possible)  into  the  bladder,  and 
a  probe  passed  into  one  of  the  fistulous  passages.  The 
probe  should  be  first  bent,  that  it  may  more  readily 
follow  the  turns  of  the  fistula.  When  it  can  be  made 
to  meet  the  staff,  so  much  the  better ;  for  then  the  ope- 
rator can  just  cut  only  whafis  necessary. 

When  the  fistula  is  so  straight,  as  to  admit  of  a  di- 
rector being  introduced,  this  instrument  is  the  best. 
When  neither  the  probe  nor  the  director  oan  be  made 
to  pass  as  far  as  the  staff,  we  must  open  the  sinuses  as 
far  as  the  first  instrument  goes,  and  then  search  for  the 
continuation  of  the  passage,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
it  open.  The  difficulties  of  this  dissection,  however^jn 
the  thickened,  diseased  state  of  the  parts  in  the  scrotum 
and  periiweum,  are  such  as  can  only  be  duly  appreciated 
by  a  man  who  has  either  made  the  attempt  himself,  or 
seen  it  made  -by  others.  I  have  myself  seen  one  of  the 
first  anatomists  in  London  fail  in  two  instances  to  trace 
the  continuation  of  the  urethra,  and  baffied  in  the  en- 
deavour, therefore,  to  pass  an  instrument  from  the 
orifice  of  that  passage  into  the  bladder.  The  difficulty 
and  confusion,  arising  from  the  hardened,  enlarged  state 
of  the  parts,  which  are  to  be  cut,  have  been  well  de- 
picted by  Mr.  C.  Bell.— ( Surgical  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  129.)  • 
Having  divided  the  fistula  as  far  as  their  termination 
in  the  urethra,  a  catheter  should  be  introduced  an4 
worn,  at  first,  almost  constantly.  This  is  better  than  a 
bougie,  which  must  be  frequently  withdrawn  to  allow 
the  patient  to  make  water,  and  it  often  could  not  beui 
troduced  again  without  being  entangled  in  the  wounds. 

In  many  cases  the  employment  of  the  catheter  should 
not  be  continued  after  a  certain  period.  At  first,  it  often 
assists  the  cure  ;  but,  in  the  end,  it  may  obstruct  the 
healing,  by  acting  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  as  an 
extraneous  body.  . 

Hence,  when  the  sores  become  stationary,  let  theca 
theter  be  withdrawn,  and  introduced  only  occasionally. 
And  even  after  the  sores  are  well,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
use  the  bougie,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  pas 
sage  is  free  from  disease. 

When  fistulas  in  perinaeo  have  been  laid  open,  tho 
wounds  are  to  be  at  first  dressed  down  to  the  bottom 
as  much  as  possible,  which  will  prevent  the  reunion  of 
the  parts  first  dressed,  and  make  the  granulations 
shoot  from  the  bottom,  so  as  to  consolidate  the  whole 
by  one  bond  of  union.— (Hunter  on  tlie  Venereal  Disease, 
ed.  2.)  Additional  observations  upon  this  subject,  and, 
in  particular,  the  opinions  of  Desault,  will  be  found  ui 
the  article  Urinary  Abscesses  and  Fistula.  Sir  A. 
Cooper's  practice,  in  cases  where  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  urethra  has  been  destroyed,  will  be  hereafter  no 
ticed.— (See  Urethra.) 
FISTULA,  SALIVARY.  See  Parotid  Duct.. 
FLUCTUATION.  (From  flucto,  to  float.)  The  per- 
ceptible motion  communicated  to  any  collection  of  puru- 
lent matter,  or  other  kind  of  fluid,  by  applying  tne  fin- 
gers to  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  and  pressing  witfi 
them  alternately,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  are  to  be  employed  in  pressing,,  or  rather  in 
briskly  tapping  upon  the  part,  while  .those  of  the  other 
hand  remain  lightly  placed  on  another'side  of  the  fnAV 
ing.  When  the  ends  of  one  set  of  fingers  are  thus 
delicately  applied,  and  the  surgeon  taps',  or  makes'  re- 
peated pressure  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  the 
impulse  given  to  the  fluid  is  immediately  perceptible  to 
him,  and  the  sensation  thus  received  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal symptoms  by  which  practitioners  are  enabled  to 
discover  the  presence  of  fluid  in  a  great  variety  of  cases. 
Great  skill  in  ascertaining  by  the  touch  the  presence  of 
fluid  in  parts,  or  being  endued  with  the  tactus  cruiitu), 
as  it  is  termed,  distinguishes  the  man  of  experience  M 
remarkably,  perhaps,  as  any  quality  that  can  be  specified. 

When  the  collection  of  fluid  is  very  deeply  situated, 
the  fluctuation  is  frequently  exceedingly  obscure,  em 
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sometimes  not  at  all  distinguishable.  In  this  circum- 
stance,  the  presence  of  the  fluid  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  consideration  of  other  symptoms.  For  example,  in 
cases  of  hydrops  pectoris'  and  empyema,  surgeons  do 
not  expect  to  feel  the  undulation  of  the  fluid  in  the 
thorax  with  their  fingers ;  they  consider  the  patient's 
difficulty  of  breathing,  the  uneasiness  attending  his 
lying  upon  one  particular  side,  the  eedema  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  chest,  the  dropsical  affection  of  otherparts, 
the  more  raised  and  arched  position  of  the  ribs  on  the 
affected  side,  the  preceding  rigors,  fever,  and  several 
other  circumstances,  from  which  a  judgment  is  formed, 
both  with  regard  to  the  presence  and  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  fluid. 

FOMENTATION.  By  a  fomentation,  surgeons  com- 
monly mean  the  application  of  flannel  or  towels,  wet 
with  warm  wafer  or  some  medicinal  decoction.  In  the 
practice  of  surgery,  fomentations  are  chiefly  of  use  in 
relieving  pain  and  inflammation,  and  in  promoting  sup 
puration,  when  this  is  desirable.  Some  particular  de- 
coctions, however,  are  used  for  fomentations,  with  a 
view  of  affecting,  by  means  of  their  medicinal  qualities, 
scrofulous,  cancerous,  and  other  sores  of  a  specific  na- 
ture. I  shall  merely  subjoin  a  few  of  the  most  useful 
fomentations  in  common  use. 

FOMENTUM  AMMONLE  MURIATJ3.  '  ft  Fo- 
menti  communis  Ibij.  Ammon.  mur.  Spirit 
camph.  5  ij.  r  ' 

Just  before  using  the  hot  decoction,  add  to  it  the  am- 
monia muriata  and  spirit.  Said  to  be  of  service  to 
some  indolent  ulcers  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  might  be  of  use 
in  promoting  the  absorption  of  some  tumours,  and  sup- 
puration in  others. 

FOMENTUM  OHAMjEMELI.  ft.  Linicontusi  ~\ 
Charruemelilij.  Aq.  distillat.  Ibvj.  Paulisper  coque, 
et  cola.   A  fomentation  in  very  common  use, 

FOMENTUM  CONII  ft.  Fol.  conii  recent,  fci.  vel 
fol.  conn  exsiccat.  5iij.  Aq.  comm.  Ibiij.  Coqueusque 
reman.  Ibij.  et  cbla.  Sometimes  applied  to  scrofulous 
cancerous,  and  phagedenic  ulcers. 

FOMENTUM  GALLiE.  ft.  Gall*  contus*  ?ss. 
Aq.  ferventis  Ibij.  Macera  per  horam,  et  cola.  Used 
for  the  prolapsus  ani,  and  sometimes  employed  as  a 
cold  application,  in  cases  of  hemorrhoids 

FOMENTUM  PAPAVERIS  ALBI.  ft.  Papav  alb 
exsiccati  5iv.  Aq.  pur.  fcvj.  Bruise  the  poppies,  put 
them  in  the  water  and  boil  the  liquor,  till  only  a  quart 
remains  which  is  to  be  strained.  This  fomentation  is 
an  excellent  one,  for  very  painful  inflammations  of  the 
*yea,  and  for  numerous  ulcers  and  other  diseases,  at- 
tended with  intolerable  pain. 

FORCEPS.  An  instrument  much  employed  in  surgery 
m  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  having  accordingly  va- 
rious constructions.  The  general  design,  however  of 
surgical  forceps  is  to  take  hold  of  substances  which 
cannot  be  conveniently  grasped  with  the  fingers  |  and 
ot  course,  the  instrument  is  always  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  pair  of  pincers,  having  two  blades  either 
with  or  without  handles,  according  to  circumstances, 
the  smallest  forceps  is  that  which  is  employed  in  the 
operation  of  extracting  the  cataract,  and  which  is  useful 

™mifm7ln!hany,I?aricles  of  °^ue  matter  from  the 
ff'fer  'to  chief  part  of  the  crystalline  lens  has 
oeen  taken  away. 

ft?cePs>  of  Iarger  size,  is  that  used  for  taking 
up  the  mouths  of  the  arteries,  when  these  vessels  re- 
quire a  ligature,  in  cases  of  hemorrhage.   This  instru- 

from  2  ? T/  pieces  of  dead  b°ne,  foreign  bodils 
wteh  are  abomdti>a;tlCUlarlyf0r  raisinS  M  A, 
ireful  hEJS  10  be  CUt>  m  a11  operations  where 
that  Which  i,  ,n„,'S  rT'red-  ™s  forcePs  resembles 
1,^1,       contained  m  every  case  of  dissecting  in- 

lorceps,  trom  its  more  important  uses.  *  * 

d'le^  eaThlehn\hvTingf0rc^s  *  made  with  han- 

1.  The  common  forceps,  contained  in  every  pocket- 
case  of  surgical  instruments,  and  used  forkmovine 
dressings  from  sores,  extracting  dead  pieces  of  bone 
foreign  bodies,  &c.  "e> 

2.  Larger  forceps,  employed  for  extracting  polypi. 
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3.  Forceps  of  different  sizes  and  constructions,  used 
m  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  for  taking  the  stone  out 
oi  the  bladder,  or  for  breaking  the  calculus,  when  it  is 
too  large  to  be  extracted  in  an  entire  state. 

4.  Cutting  forceps,  as  the  common  bone-nippers,  and 
the  sharp  forceps,  made  with,  the  edges  in  the  same  line 
with  the  handles,  used  by  Mr.  Liston  for  the  division 
of  bones. 

FRACTURE  is  a  solution  of  continuity  of  one  or 
more  bones,  produced  in  general  by  external  force ;  but 
occasionally,  by  the  powerful  action  of  muscles,  as  is 
often  exemplified  in  the  broken  patella. 

The  subject  of  fractures  is  so  interesting  a  branch  of 
surgery,  and  the  accidents  themselves  so  frequent  and 
important,  that  the  little  which  English  surgeons  have 
done  for  the  improvement  of  this  part  of  their  profession, 
cannot  but  cause  equal  surprise  and  regret.   Mr.  Pott, 
it  is  true,  made  many  excellent  observations  on  the 
treatment  of  fractures  in  general,  and  his  remarks  on 
compound  fractures  in  particular  are  in  some  respects 
the  best  which  are  extant;  but  what  surgeon  will  now 
presume  to  defend  the  weak  arguments  upon  which  he 
has  founded  the  doctrine  of  paying  unqualified  attention 
to  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  as  if  this  were  an  ob- 
ject which  should  constantly  supersede  every  other 
consideration,  and  invariably  regulate  the  posture  of 
the  limb  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  own 
belief,  that  the  doctrine  and  practice  recommended  by 
Mr.  Pott,  in  regard  to  fractured  thighs  has  done  consi- 
derable harm,  and  the  more  so,  as  coming  from  a  jhan 
who  was  deservedly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  experienced  judges  of  surgical  practice.  Many 
a  surgeon  in  this  country  implicitly  believed  every  tiling 
which  was  asserted  by  so  able  a  master,  and  the  very 
observations  which  some  years  ago  were  here  consi- 
dered to  be  the  glory  of  their  author  and  the  pride  of 
English  surgery,  are  now  exposed  by  the  surgeons  of 
neighbouring  countries,  as  specimens  of  wrong  pre- 
cepts and  bad  practice.   M.  Roux,  in  fact,,  has  had  but 
too  much  room  for  animadversion  upon  this  subject 
Down  to  the  period  of  his  visit  to  this  country  if  we 
except  some  of  Mr.  Pott's  observations  on  the  use  of  the 
eighteen-tailed  bandage,  the  necessity  of  quietude  the 
principles  on  which  splints  ought  to  be  constructed,  and 
tne  inestimable  remarks  on  compound  fractures  bv  the 
same  distinguished  English  surgeon,  it  cannot  be  said' 
that  we  had  made  a  single  improvement  of  consequence 
m  the  treatment  of  any  particular  fracture,  while  the 
generality  of  our  surgical  writers  had  given  the  most 
laulty  and  imperfect  account  of  the  diagnosis,  and  every 
thing  else  relating  to  these  accidents.   What  is  worse 
a  view  of  our  practice  conveyed  no  better  opinion  of 
this  part  of  our  surgery.   Observe  the  care  and  neat- 

ZT IhfWlUC,h  a  FrTh  ?urseon  aPPlies  the  bandages 
and  spl  nts,  and  consider  how  well  every  indication^  is 
accomplished  by  his  apparatus,  and  you  will  find  great 
cause  both  for  admiration  and  imitation.  On  the  other 
hand,  see  the  slovenly  way  in  which  an  English  sur- 
geon generally  puts  on  the  splints  and  roller,  and  the 
unscientific  method  in  which  he  usually  treats  a  frac- 
Ti  JS hr  «  cla™le,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  comparison.  This  was  a  matchless 
opportunity  for  M.  Roux  to  draw  a  parallel " 
French  surgery,  and  of  course  he  has  not  neglected  it 
many  pages  of  his  work  being  deyoted  tQ  an  ex«  t      {  ^ 

rstWtmoanytlmpr0Ve?ents  Desaultmade ;  the  little,  or 
to  wfiS  n°thmf '  wtllchwe  had  done ;  and  the  errors, 
to  which  we  unfortunately  still  adhere.-(See  Voyage 
fait  a  Londres  en  18U,  on  Parallile  de  la  Chinlrgie 
Angloise  avecla  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  173,  <S-c.)  It 
Xr  a  '10Ped'  however,  that  the  period  has  now  ar- 
rived when  we  shall  give  to  the  study  of  fractures  the 
time,  the  attention,  and  the  importance  which  it  claims : 
and  when  even  the  young  hospital  pupil  will  not  be 
convinced,  that  his  lecturer  by  one  or  two  cursory  dis- 
courses can  have  done  justice  to  the  subject.  The  ob- 
servations lately  published  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  on 
fractures  of  the  joints,  are  indeed  highly  creditable  to 
this  part  o.  English  surgery,  and  afford  satisfactory 
evidence  of  ti  3  increased  attention  which  is  now  paid 
to  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the  treatment 
of  each  individual  example  of  the  accident. 

In  this  article,  my  plan  is  to  follow  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  Boyer,  in  his  Traiti  des  Maladies  Chirur- 
gicales,  t.  3.  I  shall  first  speak  off  fractures  in  gene- 
ral and  allot  separate  sections  to  the  consideration  of 
1.  Their  differences ;  2.  Their  causes;  a  Their  symj> 
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toms;  4.  Their  prognosis ;  5.  Their  treatment;  6.  The 
formation  of  callus. 

The  subject  will  then  conclude  with  a  full  account 
of  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment  of  the  frac- 
tures o<"  particular  bones. 

1.  Differences  of  Fractures. 
The  differences  of  fractures  depend  upon  what  bone  is 
broken;  what  portion  of  it  is  fractured;  the  direction  of 
the  fracture;  the  respective  position  of  the  fragments ; 
and  lastly,  upon  circumstances  accompanying  the  in- 
jury, andmaking  it  simple,  compound,  or  variously  com- 
plicated. %  *V  >  " 
•  K  In  respect  to  the  bone  effected..— Sometimes  it  is 
one  of  the  broad  bones,  as  the  scapula,  the  sternum,  or 
the  os  ilium.  Sometimes  it  is  a  short  bone,  like  the  os 
calcis ;  but  far  more  commonly  it  is  one  of  the  long 
bones.  The  situation  and  functions  of  the  broad  bones 
render  their  fractures  unfrequent.  The  bones  of  the 
skull  are  the  only  exception  to  this  remark ;  for  they 
are  often  broken ;  but  here  the  assistance  of  the  sur- 
geon is  required  less  for  ,he  solution  of  the  continuity 
itself,  than  for  the  affection  of  the  brain,  and  the  extra- 
vasation of  blood,  with  which  the  case  is  apt  to  be  com- 
bined. Fractures  of  the  short  bones  are  still  more  un- 
usual, because  these  bones,  being  nearly  equal  in  their 
three  dimensions,  are  capable  of  greater  resistance, 
and  are  not  much  within  the  reach  of  external  vio- 
lence. Besides,  most  of  them  are  but  little  exposed  to 
the  operation  of  outward  force,  by  their  situation  or 
functions.  Hence,  except  when  limbs  are  crushed, 
fractures  of  short  bones  are  generally  caused  by  mus- 
cular action,  which  frequently  breaks  the  patella,  ole- 
cranon, and  os  calcis.  The  long  bones,  which  serve  as 
pillars,  or  arches  of  support,  or  levers,  are,  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  functions,  particularly  liable  to  fractures. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  part  of  the  bone  broken.— Bones 
may  be  fractured  at  different  points  of  their  length. 
Most  commonly,  their  middle  portion  is  broken,  and  in 
this  circumstance  they  usually  break  like  a  stick,  which 
has  been  bent  beyond  its  extensibility  by  a  force  ap- 
plied at  each  end  of  it.  Sometimes  the  fracture  occurs 
more  or  less  near  the  extremities  of  the  bone,  which 
is  always  an  unfavourable  event.  Lastly,  the  bone  is 
sometimes  broken  in  several  places,  and  the  injury  may 
be  produced  by  two  different  causes,  which  operate 
successively,  or  simultaneously,  upon  the  broken  parts 
of  the  bone;  or  it  may  be  occasioned  by  one  sh  £le 
cause,  which  acts  at  the  same  moment  upon  sevwral 
points  of  it.  These  distinctions  of  fractures,  deduced 
from  their  particular  situation  (says  Boyer),  are  not 
mere  scholastic  refinements ;  they  have  a  truly  import- 
ant influence  over  the  prognosis  and  treatment. 

3  In  respect  to  the  direction  in  which  the  bone  is 
broken.— A  bone  may  be  fractured  in  various  ways, 
and  the  fracture  receives  different  names,  according  to 
its  direction  in  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  bone.  Thus, 
fractures  are  distinguished  into  transverse  and  oblique. 
The  obUquity  renders  the  surface  of  the  injury  larger, 
and  materially  increases  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
the  ends  of  the  bone  in  contact,  after  the  fracture  has 
been  set.  Oblique  fractures  are  subject  to  considerable 
variety,  which  depends  upon  the  degree  of  their  obli- 
quity, and  whether  they  are  partly  oblique  and  partly 
transverse.  When  a  bone  is  broken  in  different  places 
at  once,  and  divided  into  several  fragments,  or  splinters, 
the  fracture  is  termed  comminuted. 

Duvemey  admitted  another  class  of  fractures,  viz.  lon- 
gitudinal.—(See  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Us,  t.  1,  p. 
167.)  But  such  cases  were  regarded  by  J.  L.  Petit  as 
only  imaginary,  because  he  conceived  that  any  blow, 
capable  of  breaking  a  bone  longitudinally,  would  much 
more  readily  cause  a  transverse  fracture.  For  the 
same  reason,  Louis  absolutely  rejected  the  possibility 
of  longitudinal  fractures,  and  this  sentiment  has  pre- 
vailed down  to  the  present  day. 

The  following  case,  however,  is  related  by  Leveille, 
in  order  to  prove  the  possibility  of  longitudinal  frac- 
tures He  amputated  the  thigh  of  an  Austrian  soldier 
who  was  put  under  his  care  in  the  year  1800,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  lower  third  of 
the  lee  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  The  soldier  had 
walked  several  miles,  after  receiving  the  injury,  before 
he  arrived  at  Pavia.  The  wound  appeared  simple  and 
likely  to  heal  as  soon  as  the  injured  portion  of  the  tibia 
had  exfoliated.  The  event  turned  out  otherwise,  and 
the  thigh  was  amputated. 


Leveille  has  preserved  the  tibia,  upon  which  the  im- 
pression of  the  ball  may  be  distinguished,  and  from  this 
point  run  several  longitudinal  and  oblique  lines,  which 
extend  from  the  lower  third  towards  the  upper  head  of 
tibia,  and  pass  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  medullary  canal.  They  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  really  longitudinal  fractures,  by  Dubois, 
Chaufrier,  Dumeril,  Deschamps,  and  Roux,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  Ecole  de  Medecine  to  inquire  into  the 
fact— {Leveille,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  158.) 

In  several  cases  of  fractured  thigh-bones  from  gun- 
shot violence,  which  were  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cole 
and  myself  in  Holland,  the  bone  was  split  longitudi- 
nally to  the  extent  of  seven  or  eight  inches.  The  fact, 
however,  that  bullets  and  other  balls  do  produce  lon- 
gitudinal fractures,  is  now  universally  admitted  ;  and 
were  there  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  a  specimen  sent 
to  England  by  my  friend  Dr.  Cole,  would  soon  remove 
it.  Boyer,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  denied  the  possibi- 
lity of  longitudinal  fractures,  in  his  late  work  remarks*: 
"  On  trouve  nianmoins,  a  la  suite  des  plaies  (formes 
a,  feu,  les  os  fendus  suivant  leur  longueur,  jusques 
dans  lews  articulations,"— but  he  is  correct  when  he 
adds,  that  such  instances  afford  no  proof  of  'the  possi- 
bility of  a  simple  longitudinal  fracture.— (See  Trail* 
des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  10.) 
■  4.  In  regard  to  the  respective  position  of  the  frag 
ments. — These  differences  are  highly  important  to  be 
understood,  because,  as  Boyer  remarks,  the  treatment 
of  fractures  consists  almost  entirely  in  remedying  or 
preventing  the  flisplacement  of  the  fragments.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  such  displacement  is 
an  absolutely  essential  symptom  of  all  fractures,  for  If 
seldom  exists  in  members  composed  of  two  bone* 
when  only  one  of  them  is  broken.  Neither  does  it  con 
stantly  happen  in  every  fracture  of  the  neck  of  a  bone, 
as  is  exemplified  in  certain  fractures  of  the  neck  of  th» 
thigh-bone,  the  fragments  of  which  sometimes  change 
their  relative  situation  only  when  the  patient  tries  to 
walk,  or  the  limb  is  imprudently  moved  about.  Fu- 
tures of  the  leg  are  also  observed,  in  which  there  is 
neither  a  displacement  of  the  fragments,  nor  an  altera- 
tion in  the  shape  of  the  limb,  especially  when  the  tibia 
alone  is  fractured  near  its  upper  part,  where  it  is  very 
thick.  When  the  ulna  alone  is  broken  at  its  upper 
part,  there  is  hardly  ever  any  displacement.  The  corres- 
ponding surfaces  of  the  fragments  having  a  large  ex- 
tent cannot  be  separated,  or  can  only  be  so  with  diffi- 
culty. Fractures  of  the  fibula  are  also  frequently  un- 
attended with  displacement.  But  it  is  a  symptom, 
that  almost  constantly  occurs  when  both  bones  of  the 
leg  or  forearm  are  fractured  together ;  as,  also,  in  frac- 
tures of  limbs  which  contain  only  one  bone,  on  account 
of  the  little  extent  of  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture,  and 
the  great  number  of  muscles  which  tend  to  displace 
them. 

The  displacement  may  happen  in  respect  to  the  di- 
ameter, length,  direction,  or  circumference  of  the  bone. 

In  respect  to  the  diameter. — Transverse  fractures  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  this  kind  of  displacement  is 
observed.  The  two  fragments  may  either  be  in  con- 
tact at  a  part  of  their  surfaces,  or  they  may  not  be  in 
contact  at  all.  In  the  latter  circumstance,  the  limb  iff 
shortened  by  the  ends  of  the  fracture  slipping  over  each 
other. 

In  respect  to  length.— -This  mode  of  displacement,  in 
which  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  pass  more  or  less 
over  each  other,  constantly  occurs  in  oblique  fractures, 
and  sometimes  in  transverse  ones,  when  the  displace- 
ment |n  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  bone  has 
been  such  that  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture  are  no 
longer  in  contact.  It  will  be  hereafter  explained,  that 
whenever  the  limb  is  shortened  in  fractures  of  the  ex- 
tremities, it  is  the  lower  fragment  that  is  displaced. 

We  may  refer  to  the  species  of  displacement  here 
spoken  of,  that  which  takes  place  in  fractures  of  the 
patella,  olecranon,  and  os  calcis ;  but  with  this  differ 
ence,  that  the  fragments,  instead  of  passing  over  each 
other  separate  from  each  other  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the.bone,  and  continue  separated  by  an  inter- 
space more  or  less  considerable. 

In  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  bone. — In  this  kind 
of  displacement,  the  two  fragments  form  an  angle  more 
or  less  prominent,  and  the  bone  appears  arched.  It  ie 
principally  observed  in  comminuted  fractures.  It  may 
also  happen  in  simple  fractures;  for  instance,  in  the 
leg,  when  the  limb  in  a  straight  posture  does  noi 
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lie  upon  a  surface  exactly  horizontal,  and  the  heel  is 
lower  than  the  rest  of  the  limb.  The  angular  projec- 
tion is  then  anterior.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  pos- 
terior, if  the  heel  were  too  much  raised. 

In  respect  to  the  circumference  of  the  bone.— This 
displacement  oceurs  when  the  lower  fragment  performs 
a  rotatory  movement,  while  the  upper  one  continues  mo- 
tionless. Thus,  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
if  the  foot  is  badly  supported  by  the  apparatus,  its 
weight,  together  with  that  of  the  limb  and  the  action  of 
the  muscles,  inclines  it  outwards,  and  turns  the  lower 
fragment  in  the  same  direction.  '  , 

Besides  the  simple  displacements  above  described, 
there  are  others  of  a  more  complicated  nature,  which 
happen  in  several  directions  at  once.  For  example, 
such  is  the  displacement  observed  in  a  fracture  of  the 
thigh-bone,  when  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards 
arid  inwards,  while  the  foot  is  turned  outwards. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  causes  of  the  displacement 
of  fraptures. 

The  bones,  being  only  passive  instruments  of  loco- 
motion, possess  not,  in  their  own  organization,  any 
cause  of  the  change.,  of  situation  which  takes  place  ; 
but  yield  to  the  impulse  of  external  bodies,  the  weight 
of  the  member,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles 

The  displacement  may  be  produced  by.ati  external 
force,  either  at  the  moment  when  the  fracture  happens, 
and  by  the  very  action  of  the  fracturing- cause  itself: 
or  it  may  be  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  body  when 
the  fracture  precedes  the  fall;  or  lastly,  it  may  be 
brought  on  by  some  other  external  force,  acting  on  the 
fragments,  sooner  or  later,  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
injury. 

The  outward  violence,  which  is  productive  of  a»frac- 
ture,  operates  sometimes  directly  on  the  situation  of 
the  breach  of  continuity ;  sometimes  on  parts  more  or 
less  distant  from  it.  In  both  cases,  the  action  of  the 
force  is  not  confined  to  the  production  of  the  fracture, 
but  is  partly  spent  in  causing  a  displacement  of  the 
fragments.  . 

Fractures  are  generally  occasioned  by  falls.  Some- 
times, however,  the  fall  does  not  happen  till  after  the 
leg  or  thigh  is  actually  broken.  The  weight  of  the 
body  then  produces  the  displacement,  by  pushing  the 
upper'  fragment  against  the  soft  parts,  which  are  more 
or  less  lacerated.  This  is  what  happened  to  Ambrose 
•Pare,  who,  being  kicked  by  a  horse,  endeavoured  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  but  instantly  fell  down,  and  the  two 
bones  of  his  left  leg,  which  had  been  fractured,  being 
impelled  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  not  only  passed 
through  the  skin,  but  even  through  his  stocking  and 
hoot.  Boyer  has  seen  a  case  nearly  similar  in  a  young 
man  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who.  in  a  standing 
posture,  was  struck  on  the  middle  of  'the  thigh  with 
the  pole  of  a  carriage,  which  fractured  the.  femur.  The 
patient  fell  down,  and  in  the  fall  the  upper  fragment 
was  not  only  driven  through  the  muscles  and  integu- 
ments, but  also  through  his  breeches. 

The  weight  of  the  limb  itself  may  produce  displace- 
ment according  to  the  direction  or  circumference  of  the 
bone,  as  already  detailed.  The  disturbance  of  the  linfb, 
also,  in  lifting  the  patient  and  carrying  him  to  his  bed, 
may  sometimes  alter  the  relative  situation  of  the  frag- 
ments, and  cause  them  to  be  displaced. 

But  of  all  the  causes  of  the  displacement  of  frac- 
tureSj  the  action  of  the  muscles  is  the  common  and 
most  powerful  one.  Among  the  muscles  surrounding 
a  fractured  bone,  some  are  attached  to  it  throughout  its 
whole  length,  and  are  equally  connected  with  both  the 
fragments.  Some  arise  from  the  bone  above,  and  are 
inserted  either  into  that  which  is  articulated  with  the 
lower  fragment,  or  into  the  lower  fragment  itself. 
Lastly,  there  are  others  which  fome  from  a  point  more 
or  less  distant,  and  terminate  in  the  upper  fragment. 
The  muscles  round  the  thigh-bone  furnish  examples  of 
these  three  arrangements.  The  triceps  is  attached  to 
the  bone  its  whole  length:  The  biceps,  semi-mem- 
••>•"•"  •'  and  semi-tendinosus,  come  from  the  pelvis> 
and  are  inserted  into  the  leg,  a  part  with  which  the 
lower  fragment  is  articulated,  and  all  the  motions  of 
which  it  follows.  The  great  head  of  the  triceps  is  in- 
serted into  this  fragment  itself.  Lastly,  the  iliacus, 
psoas,  pectineus,  &c,  come  from  the  loins  and  pelvis, 
,  and  are  attached  to  the  femur,  net  far  from  its  up- 
per end. 

The  muscles  attached  to  both  fragments  contribute 
very  little  to  their  displacement.  Ttfey  may,  however, 


draw  them  to  the  side  on  which  they  are  situated,  and 
thus  change  the  direction  of  the  limb.  The  triceps, 
especially  its  middle  portion,  acts  in  this  manner  in, 
fractures  of  the  femur,  and  renders  the  thigh  convex 
anteriorly.  The  coraco-brachialis  tends  to  produce 
the  same  effect  when  the  humerus  is  broken  below  its 
middle. 

The  displacement  is  principally  owing  to  such  mus- 
cles as  are  affixed  to  the  lower  fragment,  or  part  with 
,  which  this  fragment  is  articulated.  Suppose  the  hu- 
merus to  be  broken  between  its  upper  end  and  the  in- 
sertion of  the  great  pectoral.  This  muscle,  aided  by 
the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major,  will  draw  the 
lower  fragment  inwards,  and  displace  it  by  drawing 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  fragment,  which  re 
mains  motionless.  In  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone,  the  upper  fragment,  included  within  the 
capsular  ligament,  affords  attachment  to  no  muscle 
All  those  which  are  affixed  to  the  lower  fragment,  pull 
it  upwards  and  backwards,  in  which  direction  the  dis- 
placement is  inevitable.  In  all  fractures,  the  lower 
'  fragment  follows  every  movement  made  by  the  part  o. 
the  limb  with  which  it  is  articulated,  and  consequent!  r 
the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  bones  of  this 
last  part  of  the  limb,  become  a  powerful  cause  of  dis- 
placement. Thus,  in  a  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone,  the 
biceps,  semi-tendinosus,  a,nd  semi-membranosus,  draw 
the  leg,  and  with  it  the  lower  fragment,  upwards,  in- 
wards, and  backwards,  so  as  to  make  the*  lower  end 
of  the  fracture  ascend  at  the  inside  of,  and  rather  be- 
hind, the  upper  one,  the  extremity  of  which  then  pro- 
jects forwards  and  outwards.  In  a  fracture  of  the  leg, 
the,  gastrocnemius,  soleus,  and  peronei  muscles,  act- 
ing upon  the  foot,  pull  the  lower  fragments  of  the 
tjbia  and  fibula,  and  draw  them  to  the  outer  and  poste- 
rior side  of  the  upper  "fragments.  For  here,  as  well  as 
every  where  else,  the  strongest  muscles,  in  producing 
the  displacement,  draw  towards  their  own  side  the  end 
of  the  fracture  on  which  they  operate.  And  as  the 
posterior  muscles  of  the  leg  are  far  more  numerous 
and  powerful  than  those  on  the  front  of  the  limb,  While 
those  on  its  outside  are  not  antagonized  by  any  others, 
the  displacement  must  happen  in  the  direction  back- 
wards and  outwards.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  bone  is 
fractured  at  a  given  point,  a  knowledge  of  the  muscles 
will  enable  one  to  determine  d  priori  in  what  direction 
the  displacement  will  occur,  if  no  means  ,be  taken  to 
impede  it,  and  it  proceed  altogether  from  this  particu- 
lar cause. 

Lastly,  the  muscles  which  are  attached  only  to  the 
upper  fragment,  may  sometimes  displace  it.  In  a 
fracture  of  th,e  thigh  situated  immediately  below  the 
little  trochanter,  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  to- 
gether carry  forwards  the,  extremity  of  the  upper  frag- 
ment, which  elevates  the  integuments  and  forms  a 
more  or  less  considerable  projection  near  the  fold  of 
the  groin.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  general, 
the  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment  is  not  com- 
mon, and  that  it  is  the  lower  one  which  is  drawn  out 
of  its  proper  position. 

The  manner  in  which  the  displacement  of  fractures 
is  effected  by  the  action  of  muscles  explains  one  cir- 
•  eumstance  which  frequently  attends  these  cases,  espe- 
cially fractures  of  the  thigh,  clavicle,  and  leg.  This  is 
a  rising,  a  projection,  of  the  upper  fragment,  or  that 
which  is  nearest  the  trunk.  One  might,  believe,  at  first 
sight,  that  such  projection  is  formed  by  the  upper  frag- 
ment, which,  quitting  its  natural  situation,  rises  over 
the  lower  one.  But,  on  the  least  reflection,  it  becomes 
manifest  that  the  upper  end  of  the  fracture  projects 
only  because  the  lower  one  is  displaced  and  drawn  to- 
wards that  side  on  which  the  strongest  muscles  are 
situated.  Thus,  in  practice,  in  order  to  make  the  rising 
end  of  the  bone  (as  it  was  termed)  disappear,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  reduce  the  lower  fragment  into  its  na- 
tural place.  If,  instead  of  doing  this,  pressure  be 
made  on  the  projecting  part,  the  design  fails.;  and  if 
the  plan  be  stUl  more  forcibly  pursued  and  continued, 
inflammation  and  slcughing  of  the  integuments  and 
other  soft  parts,  and  the  conversion  of  the  case  into  a 
compound  fracture,  are  likely  to  be  the  unfortunate 
consequences. 

5.  In  respect  to  circumstances  with  which  fractures 
are  accompanied.— -The  most  important  division  of 
fractures  is  into  simple  and  compound. 

By  a  simple  fracture,  surgeons  mean  a  breach  in  tha 
continuity  of  one  or  more  bones,  without  any  external 
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wound,  communicating  internally  with  the  fracture, 
and  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  the  ends  of  the  broken 
Done  or  bones.  By  a  compound  fracture,  they  signify 
me  same  sort  of  injury  of  a  bone  or  bones,  attended 
with  a  laceration  of  the  integuments,  which  laceration 
is  produced  by  the  protrusion  of  one  or  both  ends  of 
the  fracture. 

The  dangerous  nature  of  compound  fractures  will 
he  fully  explained  in  the  sequel  of  this  article :  the  sub- 
ject indeed  has  been  already  touched  upon  in  speaking 
of  Ampliation.       ■ . .  •  . 

Fractures  are  said  to  be  complicated,  when  they  are 
attended  with  diseases  or  accidents,  which  render  the 
indications  in  the  treatment  more  numerous,  and  re- 
quire the  employment  of  different  remedies,  or  the 
practice  of  sundry  operations,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  cure. 

Thus,  fractures  may  be  complicated  with  severe  de- 
grees pf  contusion,  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  the  injury  of 
large  blood-vessels,  a  dislocation,  or  diseases,  and  parti- 
cular states  of  the  constitution,  as  the  scurvy,  rickets, 
lues  venerea,  pregnancy,  <fec,  which  are  said  to  re-v 
tard  the  formation  of  callus,  and  render  the  cure  more 
Dackward. 

The  complication  of  fracture  with  dislocation  hap- 
pens but  seldom,  and  it  cannot  occur  unless  the  luxa- 
tion has  taken  place  first,  or  has  been  produced  at  the 
same  time  with  the  fractur-e,  and  by  the  same  cause. 
When  once  the  fracture  has  happened,  the  fragments 
are  not  sufficiently  within  the  grasp  of  external  force, 
and  are  too  moveable,  to  admit  of  the  bone  being  dislo- 
cated. 

A  patient  with  fracture  may  be  attacked  by  an  acute 
disease,  which  may  render  the  treatment  more  trouble- 
some, and  the  cure  slower. 

[Under  the  head  of  differences  in  fractures  may  be 
fitly  introduced  that  injury  to  the  bones  of  children 
■which  is  denominated  a  bending  of  the  bones,  from 
falls,  blows,  and  external  violence,  since  this  injury 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  fractures,  although 
crepitus  and  displacement  of  fragments  are  absent.  In 
the  Amer.  Med.  Recorder  for  1821,  will  be  found  a  valu- 
able paper  on  this  subject  from  Dr.  J.  R.  Barton,  of 
Philadelphia,  including  another  injury  to  the  bones  of 
children  which  is  not  unfrequent,  which  he  calls  a 
partial  or  incomplete  fracture  of  a  single  bone  or  both 
It  is  the  more  important  that  Dr.  B.'s  facts  and  obser- 
vations should  not  be  overlooked,  because  it  is  a  sub- 
ject seldom  noticed  by  surgical  writers,  although 
highly  important.  Some  mention  is  made  of  it  by  Un- 
derwood and  Boyer,  and  perhaps  by  these  alone.  Dr. 
Barton  has  accompanied  hie  paper  by  very  accurate 
drawings  of  the  deformity  occasioned  by  both  of  the 
accidents  to  which  he  refers—  Reese.] 

2.  Causes  of  Fractures. 
The  causes  of  fractures  are  divided  into  predisposing 
and  remote.  •      *  ,  . 

In  the  first  class  are  comprehended  the  situation  and 
(Unctions  of  the  bones,  the  ago  of  the  patients,  and 
their  diseases.  Superficial  bones  are  more  easily  frac- 
tured than  those  which  are  covered  by  a  considerable 
quantity  of  soft  parts.  The  functions  of  some  bones 
render  them  more  liable  to  be  fractured  than  others ;  thus 
the  radius  which  supports  the  hand,  is  more  liable  to 
be  fractured  than  the  ulna.  The  clavicle,  which  serves 
to  keep  the  shoulder  in  its  proper  position  and  support 
on  its  arched  extremity  all  the  motions  of  the  upper 
.extremity  is  particularly  subject  to  be  broken.  The. 
m-adual  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  structure  of  the  bones,  makes  them  brittle 
in  proportion  as  we  advance  in  years;  and,  in  old  age, 
the  DroDortion  pf  the  inorganized  to  the  organized  part 
is  so  ereat,  that  the  bones  are  fractured  by  the  slightest 
causes  in  childhood,  the  fibrous  and  organized  part 
ws  a  sreater  proportion  to  the  earth,  and  the  bones 
being  consequently  more  elastic  and  flexible,  are  not  so 

sc?ofu  aTays  LeveiUe,  predispose  to  fractures.  B.  Bell 

nHnns  two  venerea',  patients,  of  whom  the  hardest 

m  o?/prhones  were  completely  broken  by  the  ordi- 
and  larger  bones  were ;      v      ,  Fabricius 

SKs'lt^oS^n,  a  physician  of  Lyons, 
HUdanus  quotes  tient  gjXiy  years  of  age,  who, 
,he  case  °' »  g^ft  his  arm  above  the  elbow. 


whose  arm  was  broken  as  a  person  was  handing  her- 
out  of  a  carriage.  Louis,  who  was  vexed  that  no 
union  took  place,  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  her 
thigh-bone  experience  the  same  fate  one  day  as  she 
was  changing  her  posture  in  bed.  It  was  then  learned 
that  she  had  a  cancer  in  her  right  breast.  Leveille  asstfres 
us,  that  he  has  observed  similar  cases  in  the  HOtel-Dieu, 
and  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  met  with  others. — (See  Cancer.) 

According  to  Leveille,  the  history  of  two  girls  is  re- 
lated by  Buchner,  one  of  whom  died  rickety  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  having  broken  the  femur  a  short  time  be- 
fore her  death  ;  and  the  other,  after  taking  the  breast 
very  well  for  two  years,  and  thriving'  for  a  time,  be- 
came affected  with  rachitis,  and  met  with  the  same 
accident  as  she  was  merely  running  along  the  street.— 
(NOuvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  Ifi3.) 

Many  extraordinary  instances  of  fractures  from  the 
morbid  softness  and  fragility  of  the  boiles  are  upon  re- 
cord. Suffice  it  here  to  refer  to  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions; Mem.  de  l'Acad.  Royale  des  Sciences.;  Act. 
Hafnien's. ;  Ephem.  Nat.  Cur.  dec.  1,  ann.  3,  obs.  112 ;. 
Gooch's  Chirurgical  Works,  vpl.  2 ;  Saviard,  Observa-' 
tions  Chir.  p.  274 ;  Gibson's  Institutes  of  Surgery,  vol.' 
1,  p.  370,  &c— (See  also  Fragilitas  and  Mollities  Os- 
stum.) 

On  the  subject  of  fractures  produced  by  the, scurvy, 
Leveille  recommends  us  to  peruse  Marcellus  Donatus; 
Saviard's  Observations;  Heyne  de  Morbis  Ossium; 
Poupart's  Works  inserted  in  the  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des 
Sciences,  1699;  and  the  Treatise  published  at  Verona, 
in  1761,  by  Jean  de  Bona.  To  these  works  J  would 
add  Lord  Anson's  Voyage,  in  which  the  effect  of  the. 
scurvy  in  producing  the  absorption  of  the  callus  of  old 
fractures,  and  a  disjunction  of  the  fragments,  is  very 
curiously  exemplified. 

Pare,  Platner,  Callisen,  and  several  other  writers, 
set  down  cold  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  fractures. 
This  doctrine  has  originated  from  these  injuries  being 
more  frequent  in  the  winter  time,  but  is  quite  erro- 
neous, since,  in  cold  countries,  the  greater  number  of 
falls  which  ^happen  in  winter  from  the  slippery  and 
very  hard  state  of  the  roads,  is  a  circumstance  that 
fully  explains  why  fractures  are  then  more  common 
than  in  summer. 

The  remote  cause  of  fractures  is  external  force  va- 
riously applied  in  falls,,  blows,  &c.  In  particular  in- 
stances the  bones  are  broken  by  the  violent  action  o£ 
the  muscles  attached  to  them ;  this  is  almost  always  l 
the  case  with  the  fractured  patella.  The  olecranon 
and  os  calcis  have  likewise  been  broken  by  a  violent 
contraction  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  them.  With 
respect  to  the  heel,  Fetit  records  two  instances,  one  of 
which  was  communicated  to  him  by  Poncelet,  and  the 
other  seen  by  himself  in  Madame  La  Presidente  de 
Boissire,  who  met  with  the  accident  in  walking  a 
gentle  pace  in  the  court  of  the  Hotel  de  SoUbise. 
When  the  injury  happens  in  leaping,  or  falls  from  a 
high  situation,  Leveille  thinks  it  more  probable  that  a 
portion  of  the  os  calcis  is  torn  off  by  the  powerful  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  than  that  it  is  broken 
by  any  blow  immediately  on  the  part.  He  states  thdt 
Desault  used  frequently  to  cite  two  examples  of  this 
kind,  one  of  whitfh  is  recorded  in  his  GEuvres  Chirur-, 
gicales. 

Whether  the  long  bones  can  be  fractured  by  the 
mere  action  of  the  muscles  is  yet  an  unsettled  point. 
In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  a  fracture  of  the 
humerus  is  ascribed  to  this  cause,  and  Botentuit  saw  the 
same  accident  produced  by  striking  a  shuttlecock  with  a 
battledrre.  According  to  Debeaumarchef,  as  a  man 
was  descending  a  ladder  at  a  quick  rate,  his  heel  got 
entangled  in  an  opening,  and  he  made  a  violent  exer- 
tion to  avoid  falling.  The  consequence  was  a  fracture 
of  the  lower.third  of  the  leg!  Curet  informs  us  that  a 
cabin-boy,  aged  seventeen,  made  a  considerable  effort  to 
keep  himself  from  being  thrown  down  by  the  rolling  of 
the  ship.  The  femur  was  fractured  by  the  powerful  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles ,of  the  thigh.  The  lad  had  no  fall, 
and,  with  some  difficulty,  supported  himself  on  the 
other  limb  till  he  received  assistance. 

We  are  told,  says  Leveille,.  by  Poup^'e  Desportes, 
that  a  negro,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  was 
seized  with  such  violent  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  that  the  feet  were 
turned  backwards,  and  the  neck  of  cat  h  thigh-bone 
was  fractured,  the  ends  of  the  broken  hones  also 
protruding  through  the  skin  upon  the  outside  of  the 
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thigh.  A  cure  was  effected  after  an  exfoliation.  We 
read  also,  in  the  Miscellanea  Curiosa  Acad.  Natures 
Curiosorum,  tfrit  daring  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  a  child  ten 
years  old  had  its  left  humerus  and  tibia  broken,  and 
that,  upon  opening  the  body,  other  solutions  of  con- 
tinuity were  observed.  Chamseru  assisted  in  dressing 
a  child,  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  that  had  broken  the 
humerus  in  throwing  a  stone  a  considerable  distance. — 
JLeveilU,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  164.  166.) 

Richerand,  however,  positively  denies,  that  a  long 
bone,  when  healthy,  can  ever  be  broken  by  the  mere 
contraction  of  the  musoles.-r(JYoso«r.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  12, 
edit.  4.) 

For  my  own  part,  making  atl  due  allowance  fdr  the 
inaccuracy  of  some  of  the  reports  made  by  writers,  I 
think  the  possibility  of  the  long  bones  being  broken  by 
the  violent  action  of  the  muscles  is  sufficiently  proved. 
I  havfe  never  seen  but  one  example ;  but  it  was  a  very 
unequivocal  one.  I  once  attended,  for  the  late  Mr. 
Ramsden,  an  exceedingly  strong  man,  at  Pentonville, 
who  broke  his  os  brachii  in  making  a  powerful  blow, 
although  he  missed  his  aim  and  struck  nothing  at  all. 
The  whole  limb  was  afterward  affected  with  vast 
swelling  and  inflammation.  This  man,  I  remember, 
was  also  visited  by  Mr.  Welbank,  of  Chancery-lane. 
According  to  Nicod,  the  greater  number  of  fractures  of 
long  bones,  by  mere  muscular  action,  are  preceded  by 
pains  in  the  broken  limbs  ;-and  in  one  of  the  cases  pub- 
lished by  this  author,  not  only  was  this  circumstance 
remarked,  but  an  abscess  and  exfoliatjon  of  a  portion 
of  the  fractured  humerus  ensued.  In  another  instance 
reported  by/ this  gentleman,  the  clavicle  in  a  state  of 
preternatural  fragility  from  disease,  was  fractured  in 
an  effort  to  carry  the  arm  far  behind  the  back.  After 
the  reunion  of  the  fracture,  an  abscess  took  place,  and 
apiece  of  the  bone  exfoliated.— {Annuaire  Mid.  Chir. 
des^Hdpitaux  de  Paris,  p.  494—498,  SrC  ito.  Paris 

3.  Symptoms  of  Fractures. 
Some  of  the  symptoms  of  fractures  are  equivocal . 
the  pain  and  inability  to  move  the  limb,  commonly  enu- 
merated, may  arise  from  a  mere  bruise,  a  dislocation 
or  other  cause.  The  crepitus ;  the  separation  and  in- 
equalities of  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  when  the  bone 
is  superficial ;  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  limb ;  and 
the  shortening  of  it;  are  circumstances  communicating 
the  most  certain  information ;  and  the  crepitus,  in  par- 
ticular, is  the  principal  symptom  to  be  depended  upon, 
though  occasionally  attendant  on  dislocations,  and  aris- 
ing, as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  explained,  from  a  change 
in  the  quality  of  the  synovia—  {On  Dislocations,  be, 
p.  6.)  The  signs  of  fractures,  however,  are  so  exceed- 
ingly various,  according  to  the  bones  which  are  the 
subject  of  injury,  that  it  cannot  be  said,  that  there  is 
any  one  which  is  invariably  present  and  character- 
istically confined  to  them.  The  writers  of  systems  of 
surgery  usually  notice  loss  of  motion  in  the  injured 
limb,  deformity,  swelling,  tension,  pain,  &c,  as  form- 
ing the  general  diagnosis  of  fractures.  However,  it  is 
easily  comprehensible  by  any  one  acquainted  with 
anatomy,  that  numerous  fractures  cannot  prevent  the 
motion  of  the  part,  nor  occasion  outward  deformity  ■ 
arid  every  surgeon  must  know,  that  though  at  first 
there  may  be  pain  in  the  situation  of  a  fracture,  no 
swelling  and  ,  tension  take  place  till  after  a  certain 
period.  > 

When,  therefore,  a  limb  is  broken,  and  the  event  is 
not  manifest  from  the  distortion  of  the  part,  it  is  proper 
to  trace  with  the  fingers,  the  outlines  of  the  suspected 
oone :  if  it  be  the  tibia,  let  the  surgeon  examine  with 
Ins  fingers,  whether  any  inequality  can  be  discovered 
?ZSJ)t  IT™  ^rface>  and  along  the  sharp  front 
fhf«.?Lrfi  ■  ^°ne-  "  ?  be  the  clavic'e>  let  him  trace 
the  superficial  course  of  the  bone,  in  the  same  attentive 
manner.  Wherever  any  unusual  pain  occurs,  or  any 
unnatural  irregularity  appears,.^  him  try  if  a  grating 
or  crepitus  .cannot  be  felt  on  endeavouring  to  make 
one  end  of  the  suspected  fracture  rub  alainst  the 
other  When  the  humerus  ortto  os  femoris  !s  Z 
subject  of  inquiry  a  crepitus  is  felf  almost  as  soon  as 
the  limb  is  touched  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  broken 
thigh,  there  is  a  considerable  shortening  of  the  extre 
mity,  except  in  a.  few  cases  of  fractures,  comnletelv 
transverse.  But  when  there  are  two  bones  as  in  the 
leg  and  the  forearm,  and  only  one  is  broken  the 
other  continues  to  prevent  the  limb'from  being  short- 


ened and  thrown  out  of  its  natural  shape,  so  that  a 
crepitus  can  only  be  felt  by  a  very  careful  examination 
with  the  fingers.  The  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  is  in- 
creased when  the  surgeon  is  consulted  late,  and  great 
swelling  has  come  on.  "  Where  is  the  surgeon,"  says 
Boyer,  "  that  has  not  sometimes  hesitated  to  deliver  an 
opinion  in.certain  cases  of  this  description  V — {Traite 
des  Malad.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  27.) 

When  the  injured  limb  is  shortened,  the  surgeon 
before  pronouncing  that  such  change  proceeds  from  the 
passage  of  the  fragments  over  each  other,  must  be  sure 
that  the  bones  are  not  dislocated,  and  that  the  limb  is 
not  naturally  shorter  than  the  other,  or  in  consequence 
of  a  previous  fracture  that  has  been  badly  set. 

In  comparing  the  length  of  the  lower  extremities,  one 
should  place  the  pelvis  in, a  horizontal  position,  and 
put  the  two  anterior  superior  spines  of  the  ossa  ilium 
in  the  same  line ;  for,  if  these  processes  are  not  on  a, 
level,  the  limb  towards  which  the  pelvis  inclines,  wjll 
seem  longer  than  the  opposite  member. 

The  practitioner  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  limbs,  and  particularly  with  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  eminences  of  the  bones  to  each 
other,  will  readily  perceive  the  alterations  produced 
by  a  fracture.  Whenever,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  or 
Wow,  a  limb  becomes  concave  at  a  part  where  it  ought 
to  be  convex ;  or  straight,  et  vice  versa  ;  the  change  of 
shape  and  direction  must  proceed  from  a  fracture  with 
displacement.  The  inner  edge  of  the  great  toe,  when 
the  leg  rests  on  a  horizontal  surface,  should  corres- 
pond with  the  inner  edge  of  the  knee-pan.  If  this  na- 
tural relation  be  altered ;  if  the  inner  edge  of  the  great 
toe  correspond  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  knee-pan,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  fracture  of  both 
bones  of  the  leg.— {Boyer,  vol.  cit.  t.  3,  p.  25.) 

1  am  aware,  that  considerable  harm  and  great  un- 
nwi-ssav  pain  have  been  occasioned  in  the  practice  of 
surgery,  by  too  much  solicitude  to  feel  the  grating  of 
fractured  bones,  and  whenever  the  case  is  sufficiently 
evident  to  the  eyes,  the  practitioner  who  gives  way  to 
this  habit  at  the  expense  of  torture  to  the,  unfortunate 
patient  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  severely  censured. 
A  fracture  is  an  injury  necessarily  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  pain,  and  followed  by  more  or  less  swell- 
ing and  inflammation;' and  to  increase  these  evils  by 
roughly  or  unnecessarily  handling  the  part,  is  ignorant 
and  cruel,  and  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  unsttr 
gical. 

In  some  kinds  of  fractures,  the  broken  bone  is  so 
surrounded  with  thick  fleshy  parts,  that  it  is  diffiult  to 
feel  a  crepi  tus,  or  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  injury. 
Some  fractures  Of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  unat- 
tended with  much  retraction  of  the  limb,  are  cases 
illustrative  of  this  observation.  Whether  Laennec's 
stethoscope  will  become  practically  useful  as  a  means 
of  elucidating  the  diagnosis,  farther  time  and  expe- 
rience must  determine :  Lisfranc  is  said  to  haye  used 
it  with  success.— (See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
No.  78,  p.  237.) 

4.  Prognosis  of  Fractures. 
The  prognosis  of  fractures  varies,  according  to  the 
kind  of  bone  injured,  what  part  of  it  is  broken,  the  di- 
rection of  the  breach  of  continuity,  and  what  other 
mischief  complicates  the  case.  Fractures  of  bones 
which  have  many  strong  muscles  inserted  into  them, 
are  more  difficult  of  cure  than  those  of  other  bones 
which  have  not  so  many  powers  attached  to  them  ca- 
pable of  disturbing  the  fragments. 

^A  fracture  of  the  middle  part  of  a  long  bone  is  less 
dangerous  than  a  similar  injury  near  a  joint.  Frac- 
tures near  joints  may  occasion  a  false  anchylosis. 
Thus,  in  a  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone  near  the  condyles, 
the  inflammation  and  swelling  extend  to  the  knee-joint, 
which  is  affected  with  a,  degree  of  stiffness  that  con- 
tinues for  a  long  while,  and  sometimes  cannot  be  en- 
tirely cured  during  life.  Moreover,  the  inflammation 
of  the  joint  is  attended  with  more  severe  symptoms,  in 
consequence  of  the  contusion  having  been  more  violent. 
In  a  fracture  near  an  articulation,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
also,  that  the  splints  have  little  command  over  thie 
short  fragment,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  prevent 
displacement;  and  with  respect  to  a  transverse  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within  the  capsular 
ligament,  whether  an  unequivocal  specimen  of  the 
reunion  cf  such  a  case  by  means  of  bony  matter  is  to 
be  met  with  in  any  museum  in  this  country  is  yet  a 
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disputed  point;  and  notwithstanding  the  statements 
in  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Earle,  Amesbury,  and 
Langstaff,  doubts  still  exist  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  numerous  other  surgeons  of  vast  expe- 
rience, concerning  the  possibility  of  a  bony  union  in 
the  particular  kind  of  accident  here  specified. 

When  a  bone  is  fractured  in  several  places,  the  case 
is  more  serious,  and  the  difficulty  of  cure  much  aug- 
mented. But  the  accident  is  still  worse  when  a  lunD 
is  fractured  in  two  different  places  at  once ;  as,  tor  in- 
stance, in  the  thigh  arid  leg.  Here  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  reduce  the  fracture  of  the  thigh  and  maintain 
the  reduction  well,  so  as  to  preserve  the  natural  length 
of  ttie^imb.^Boy cr,T>  aUe  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  29. 

Oblique  fractures  are  more  troublesome  and  difficult 
of  cure  than  transverse  ones,  because  an  oblique  sur- 
face does  not  resist  the  retraction  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  broken  bone,  and  consequently  it  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  the  ends  of  the  fracture  duly  applied  to  each 

'^Fractures  complicated  with  violent  contusion  of  the 
soft  parts,  or  with  a  wound,  rendering  them  compound, 
are  much  more  dangerous  than  others  free  from  such 
accidents.  The  bad  symptoms  -which  render  com- 
pound fractures  so  dangerous  are  of  many  kinds :  ne- 
rnorrhage ;  violent  and  extensive  inflammation  of  the 
limb,  with  extreme  pain,  delirium,  and  fever;  large  ab- 
scesses, gangrene,  &c.  Fractures  of  the  leg  are  gene- 
rally more  serious  than  similar  injunes  of  the  upper 
axtfemity.  The  wound  of  a  large  artery  may  add  con- 
siderably to  the  danger  of  a  fracture.  ;* 

IU  a  debilitated  old  man,  a  fracture  is  less  likely  to 
end  well  than  in  a  healthy  child,  or  strong  young  sub- 
ject. In  extreme  old  age,  the  cure  of  a  fracture  is 
always  more  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible.— (Ho- 
ver t  3,  v  32.)  The  scurvy  certainly  retards  the  form- 
ation of  callus,  and,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  even 
produces  its  absorption  again ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that 
pregnancy  always  prevents  the  union  of  fractures. 
.  Some  years  ago,  I  attended,  for  Mr.  Ramsden,  a  wo- 
man in  a  court  leading  out  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard, 
who  broke  both  bones  of  her  leg  when  she  was  several 
months  gone  with  child.  Her  pregnancy,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  unfavourable  to  the  cure,  as  she 
got  quite  well  in  the  usual  time.  "  It  is  not  generally 
fettled,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  whether  pregnancy 
should  be  accounted  a  complication.  I  have,  as  well 
as  some  other  practitioners,  seen  a  pregnant  woman 
eet  well  of  a  simple  fracture  in  the  ordinary  time.  — 
(LeveiiU,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  159.)  And 
in  another  place  he  says, "  Contre  I'opinion  de  Fabnce 
de  Hildan.  VexpCriencem'aprouve  que,  che.z  lesfemm.es 
grosses,  le  cal  etait  aussi  prompt  a  se former,  que  chez 
toute  autre  personne."—(Op.  cit.  t.  2,  p.  172.)  I  he 
experience  of  Boyer  also  tends  to  prove,  that  pregnancy 
is  not  unfavourable  to  the  union  of  fractures.— (See 
Traitc  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  32.) 

The  cases  in  which  fractures  remain  disunited,  will 
oe  considered  in  a  future  section  of  the  present  article. 

5.  Treatment  of  Fractures  in  general. 
The  general  treatment  of  fractures  embraces  three 
principal  indications.  The  first  is  to  reduce  the  pieces 
of  bone  into  their  natural  situation.  The  second  is  to 
secure  and  keep  them  in  this  state.  And  the  third  is 
to  prevent  any  unpleasant  symptoms  likely  to  arise, 
and  relieve  them  when  they  have  come  on. 

The  first  indication  is  only  applicable  to  cases  attended 
with  displacement ;  for  when  the  fragments  are  not  out 
of  their  relative  position,  the  surgeon  must  strictly  re- 
frain from  all  avoidable  disturbance  of  the  limb.  His 
interference  should  then  be  limited  to  putting  up  the 
fracture,  resisting  the  accession  of  all  unfavourable 
symptoms,  and  removing  them,  if  possible,  after  they 
'  have  taken  place. 

y  '  •  b.  Of  the  Reduction  of  Fractures.  . 
Tbe  means  employed  for  the  reduction  of  frac- 
tures in  oeneralare  chiefly  three,  viz.  extension,  coun- 
ter-extension, and  coaptation,  or  setting'  But,  as 
Bover  remarks,  these  means  should  vary  according  to 
Ae  species  of  displacement ;  and  surgical  writers  have 
generalized  too  much  in  representing  them  all  three  as 
aecessary  for  the  reduction  of  every  kind  of  fracture 
!n  fact  there  are  several  cases  in  which  extension  and 
.oumer-extension  are  positively  aseless :  of  this  nature 
^rfractures  of  the  patella  *nd  olecranon,  where  the 


disnlarement  consists  of  a  separation  of  the  fragments. 
SEffiKEn  ™y  be  accomplished  by  putting  th. 
limb  in  a  portion  in  which  the  muscles  attached  to  the 
uwer  part  of  the  bone  are  relaxed  and  hen  pushing 
"h  - upper  fragment  into  contact  with  the  lower. 

Fxtension  iignifies  the  act  of  pulling  the  broken  pan 
in  a  d r« S  from  the  trunk,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
he  ends  of  the  fracture  into  their  natural  situation. 
By  counter-extension,  surgeons  imply  the  act  of  mak- 
ing extension  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  order  to  hin- 
der the  limb  or  even  the  whole  body,  from  being  drawn 
along  by  the  extending  power,  which  would  then  be 

""i^w^formerly  recommended  to  apply  the  extending 
force  to  the  lower  fragment,  and  the  counter-extension 
to  the  upper  one.  Such  practice,  indeed,  was  advised  by 
Mr  Pott,  and  is  still  generally  preferred  in  this  country  i 
hut  upon  the  continent  it  has  been  abandoned.  The 
objections  made  to  it  by  Boyer  are,  first,  that  it  is  fre. 
quently  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  take  hold 
of  the"  two  fragments,  as,  for  example,  when  the  neck 
of  the' thigh-bone  is  broken.  Secondly,  that  by  apply- 
in^  the  extension  and  counter-extension  to  the  broken 
bone  itself,  most  of  the  muscles  which  surround.it  are 
compressed,  and  such  compression  produces  m  these 
organs  a  spasmodic  contraction,  which  often  renders 
the  extension  and  counter-extension  useless,  and  some- 
times even  hurtful.-(Tr«ir^  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  34.) 
The  French  surgeons,  therefore,  apply  the  extending 
force  to  that  part  of  the  limb  which  is  articulated  with 
the  lower  fragment,  and  the  counter-extension  to  that 
which  is  articulated  with  the  upper.  For  instance,  in 
a  fracture  of  the  leg,  the  extending  means  act  upon 
the  foot,  and  the  counter-extending  upon  the  tlugh ; 
and  in  a  fracture  of  the  thigh,  the  extension  is  applied 
to  the  leg,  while  the  counter-extending  power  fixes  the 

Pe0ne  circumstance  must  here  occur  to  the  mind  of  die 
surgical  reader.    In  this  country,  it  is  properly  incul 
cated  that  one  of  the  first  principles  to  be  attended  W 
in  the  reduction  of  fractures,  is  to  put  the  limb  m  such 
a  position  as  will  relax  the  most  powerful  muscles 
connected  with  the  broken  bone ;  because  these  mus- 
cles principally  impede  the  reduction  and  disturb  the 
ends  of  the  fracture.   But,  ta  the  French  mode  of  mak- 
ing the  extension  and  counter-extension,  how  can  this 
grand  principle  be  observed?  If  the  extending  and 
counter-extending  means  are  not  to  be  applied  to  the 
broken  bone  itself,  but  to  others  which  are  articulated 
with  it,  the  limb  must  of  necessity  be  kept  m  a  straight 
posture  at  the  time  of  reducing  the  fracture ;  for  were 
the  limb  placed  in  a  half-bent  state,  the  extension  and 
counter-extension,  as  practised  by  the  continental  sur 
geons,  would  not  be  in  the  same  line.  If;  therefore,  it 
be  advantageous  to  bend  the  limb  at  the  time  of  re 
ducing  a  fracture,  the  French  mode  of  practising  exten 
sion  and  counter-extension  must  be  relinquished.  1  am 
not,  however,  one  of  those  surgeons  who  are  entirely 
blinded  with  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  relaxing  the 
whole  of  the  muscles  connected  with  the  broken  bone, 
by  merely  bending  the  limb.   On  the  contrary,  1  am 
perfectly  convinced,  with  Desault,  that,  in  general, 
what  is  gained  by  the  relaxation  of  some  muscles,  is 
lost  by  the  tension  of  others.   But  where  it  is  possible 
to  relax,  by  a  certain  posture,  the  set  of  muscles  most 
capable  of  preventing  the  reduction  and  disturbing  the 
coaptation  of  a  fracture,  that  posture  I  would  select. 
Thus,  in  a  fracture  of  the  leg,  the  strong  muscles  o 
the  calf  undeniably  possess  this  power,  and  the  neni 
position,  which  relaxes  them,  appears  to  me,  tnereiore, 
the  most  judicious  and  advantageous,  not  only  during 
the  reduction,  but  during  the  whole  treatment  ol  we 
case.   A  few  years  ago  I  had  under  my  care,  in  tne 
military  hospital  at  Cambray,  a  fracture  of  the  tiDia 
and  fibula,  which  was  at  first  treated  in  the  straigni 
posture.   The  gentleman  who  assisted  me  reduced  the 
fragments,  and  made  them  lie  tolerably  well,  HW 
every  time  the  bandage  was  opened;  the  bones  were 
always  found  displaced  again.    Finding  that  this  incon- 
venience went  on  for  two  or  three  weeks,  wc  resorvec 
to  lay  the  limb  on  its  outside,  in  the  bent  position.  JNM 
the  least  trouble  was  afterward  experienced  in  keeping 
the  fragments  reduced.   Unless,  therefore,  the  situa- 
tion of  a  wound,  abscess,  or  some  particular  rea- 
son, indicate  an  advantage  or  convenience  from  W 
straight  posture,  I  always  reduce  a  fractured  legw 
the  bent  position,  which  will  be  hereafter  described 
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Here,  therefore,  I  consider  the  French  mode  of  making 
the  extension  and  counter-extension  as  generally  inad- 
missible. 

I  was  also  formerly  of  opinion,  that  the  bent  position 
of  the  limb  on  its  side,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Pott,  was  the 
best  for  fractured  thighs ;  but  this  sentiment  has  sub- 
sequently appeared  to  me  erroneous,  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  of  declaring  my  en- 
tire conversion  to  the  principles  and  practice  adopted 
m  these  cases  by  Desault  and  others,  who  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  endeavouring  to  render  the  apparatus  more  effi- 
cient. The  considerations  which  have  led  me  to  this 
change  will  be  related  in  speaking  of  fractured  thighs. 
If,  then,  the  straight  posture  be  advantageous  in  cases  of 
broken  thighs,  I  tlunk  it  will  be  universally  allowed,  that 
the  parts  of  the  limb  recommended  by  the  French  sur- 
geons for  the  application  of  the  extension  and  counter- 
extension  are  the  most  proper. 

The  evils  and  difficulties  formerly  encountered  in 
setting  fractured  limbs,  undoubtedly  proceeded,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  violent  extension  and  counter- 
exterision  practised  by  our  ancestors.  As  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  utility  of  relaxing  the  muscles  which 
displaced  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  they  had  no 
means  but  the  employment  of  actual  force  to  effect  the 
reduction.  Since,  however,  the  excellent  instructions 
contained  in  Mr.  Pott's  remarks  on  fractures  have  re- 
ceived all  the  attention  due  to  them,  practitioners  have 
generally  been  careful,  in  the  reduction  of  fractures,  to 
incapacitate  the  muscles  as  much  as  possible  by  relax- 
ing them,  and  thus  the  necessity  for  the  employment 
of  violent  extension  and  counter-extension  is  effectually 
removed'.  • 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  respecting  the 
precise  degree  of  force  which  should  be  used  in  mak- 
ing extension ;  for  it  must  vary  in  different  cases, 
according  to  the  species  of  displacement  and  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing it.  In  transverse  fractures  displaced  only  ac- 
cording to  the  diameter  of  the  bone,  a  very  moderate 
extension:  suffices,  as  it  is  merely  practised  with  a  view 
of  lessening  the  friction  of  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture, 
which  are  always  more  or  less  rough.  But  whatever 
be  the  direction  of  the  fracture  when  the  fragments  pass 
over  each  other,  the  extension  and  counter-extension 
must  constantly  be  such  as  to  remove  the  shortening 
of  the  limb,  and  overcome  the  force  of  those  muscles 
which,  after  all  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  relax- 
ation, still  oppose  the  reduction.  Extension,  however, 
ought  never  to  be  practised  in  a  violent  and  sudden 
■way ;  but  in  as  gradual  a  manner  as  possible,  the  ut- 
most care  being  taken  not  to  shake,  nor  even  move, 
the  limb  any  more  than  can  be  avoided.  When  the 
practitioner  extends  a  broken  member  all  at  once  vio- 
lendy,  he  excites  the  muscles  to  strong  spasmodic 
action,  and  there  is  some  danger  of  lacerating  them, 
because  their  fibres  are  not  allowed  the  requisite  time 
to  yield  to  the  force  which  elongates  them.  The  exten- 
sion is  to  begin  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  fragment, 
and  be  continued  in  that  which  is  natural  to  the  body 
of  the  bone. 

In  every  case  of  fracture  with  displacement,  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  extension  has  been  made,  the  surgeon 
is  to  endeavour  to  place  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  in 
their  natural  situation :  this  is  termed  coaptation,  or 
setting.  This  operation  is  to  be  undertaken  in  differ- 
ent ways,  according  to  the  species  of  displacement,  and 
the  practitioner  can  almost  always  execute  it  by  acting 
upon  the  lower  fragment,  without  applying  his  fingers 
directly  to  the  fracture  itself,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
contact  of  the  extremities  of  the  bone.  When,  however, 
it  is  judged  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  touch  the 
broken  part  itself,  it  should  be  done  with-  the  utmost 
gentleness,  so  as  to  avoid  pressing  the  soft  parts  against 
the  points  and  splinters  .of  bone. 

Although  the  reduction  of  fractures  may  in  general  be 
accomplished  with,  tolerable  facility,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  first  attempts  fail.  This  is  occasionally 
ascribable  to  the  employment  of  too  much  force  and 
too  little  management,  in  making  the  extension ' 
whereby  the  muscles  are  irritated,  and  act  so  power- 
fully, that  the  design  of  the  surgeon  is  completely  frus- 
trated. Here  the  grand  means  of  success  is  puttin" 
the  limb  into  such  a  position  as  will  relax  the  most 
powerful  muscles  which  oppose  the  reduction.  Some- 
ti n.es  however,  the  irritable  and  convulsive  state  of 
the  muscles  is  not  the  effect  of  any  wrong  mode  of  pro- 


ceeding on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  but  arises  from  the 
alarm,  pain,  and  injury,  caused  by  the  accident  itself. 
Here  relaxing  the  muscles  as  much  as  possible  is  also 
the  most  likely  method  of  removing  the  difficulty.  Ir 
short,  now  that  the  utility  of  paying  attention  to  this 
principle  is  universally  known  in  the  profession,  a  frac- 
ture is  hardly  ever  met  with  which  cannot  be  immedi- 
ately reduced;  particularly  if  a  copious  bleeding  be 
premised  when  the  patient  is  a  strong  muscular  sub- 
ject. This  evacuation,  indeed,  will  also  prove,  for 
other  reasons,  highly  beneficial,  where  the  limb  is  much 
contused  and  swollen,  and  the  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion is  great. 

7.  Of  the  Means  for  keeping  Fractures  reduced 
After  the  bones  have  been  put  into  their  natural  situ- 
ation, time  alone  would  complete  their  cure,  were  there 
not  in  the  muscles  a  continual  propensity  to  displace 
the  ends  of  the  fracture  again.  In  cases  of  fracture  the 
muscles  are  often  affected  with  involuntary  spasmodic 
action,,  by  which  the  broken  part  would  certainly  be 
displaced,  were  uo  measures  taken  to  maintain  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  broken  bone  in  contact.  Besides,  the 
patient,  in  easing  himself,  coughing,  sneezing,  &c.,must 
unavoidably  subject  the  limb  to  a  degree  of  motion  by 
which  the  coaptation  would  be  altogether  destroyed. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  employing  means  for  fixing  the 
b.  oken  limb  so  effectually  that  it  may  continue  perfectly 
motionless  during  the  whole  time  requisite  for  the  union 
of  the.  fracture.  This  second  indication  is  sometimes 
troublesome  and  difficult,  and,  as  Boyer  observes,  it  is  in 
ibis  part  of  the  treatment  that  the  surgeon  has  an  op- 
portunity of  evincing  his  skill.  The  means  employed 
tor  the  fulfilment  of  this  indication  are,  an  advantage- 
ous position,  quietude,  bandages,  splints,  and  various 
kinds  of  apparatus. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  fractures,  the  position  of  the 
part,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  body,  is  a  thing  of  mate- 
rial importance.  Wheneve  r  the  case  is  a  frac  ture  of  the 
lower  extremities,  the  patient  should  tie  strictly  in  bed 
until  the  callus  is  completely  formed.  It  is  likewise  an 
advantage  not  to  have  the  bed  much  more  than  a  yard 
wide,  because  the  surgeon  and  assistants  can  then  more 
conveniently  get  at  any  part  of  the  limb.  Feather-beds 
are  a  great  deal  too  soft  and  yielding:  a  horse-hair 
mattress  is  far  preferable.  Boyer,  indeed,  is  so  im- 
pressed with  the  utility  of  letting  the  patient  lie  upon  a 
surface  which  will  not  sink,  that  he  recommends  two 
mattresses  to  be  used,  and  a  board  to  be  laid  under  the 
upper  one  from  the  hip  to  beyond  the  patient's  foot.— 
{Traite  desMal.  Chir.  p.  39,  vol.  3.) 

The  most  favourable  position  for  a  fractured  limb  is 
that  in  which  all  the  muscles  passing  over  the  fracture, 
and  extending  either  to  the  lower  fragment  or  to  that 
part  of  the  limb  which  is  articulated  with  it,  are  equally 
relaxed.  The  injured  limb  should  also  have  firm  sup- 
port at  every  point,  and  its  position  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated so  that  not  only  this  object  be  carefully  fulfilled, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  chance  of  displacement  from 
the  action  of  the  muscles,  or  the  weight  of  the  body,  or 
part  itself,  may  be  diminished  as  much  as  possible. 

The  natural  or  rather  the  most  easy  position  of  the 
limb  is  that  which  is  usually  chosen  by  a  person  who 
reposes  himself  or  who  is  sleeping;  for  then  all  mo- 
tion is  suspended,  and  every  part  assumes  that  posture 
which  is  most  congenial  to  it.  In  this  condition,  the 
limbs  are  not  extended,  nor  yet  entirely  bent ;  but  only 
in  a  moderate  state  of  flexion.  Hence,  Boyer  remarks, 
that  a  half-bent  position  of  the  limbs  is  that  which  is 
most  natural,  and  that  in  which  all  the  muscles  epioy 
an  equal  degree  of  relaxation,  and,  consequently,  that 
it  is,  generally  speaking,  the  best  for  fractures.  This 
posture  which  was  recommended  by  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  has  been  highly  extolled  by  Pott,  who  appears 
to  have  exaggerated  its  advantages.  Considered  in  a 
general  way,  it  is  without  contradiction  preferable  to 
every  other  position  of  the  limb ;  but  its  employment 
should  be  liable  to  exceptions,  as  will  be  noticed  in 
treating  of  particular  fractures.— (See  Boyer,  Traite 
des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  6,  p.  40.) 

In  whatever  position  a  broken  limb  is  placed  (says 
this  writer),  it  should  bear  throughout  its  whole  length 
equally  and  perpendicularly  upon  the  surface  on  which 
it  lies,  and  not  be  only  partially  supported.  When, 
for  example,  only  the  extremities  of  a  fractured  limb 
rest  upon  the  bed,  the  weight  of  the  limb  itself  will 
make  it  bend      the  situation  r,f  the  fracture.  Th» 
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limb  will  also  be  rendered  crooked,  if  the  broken  part 
be  supported,  while  the  extremities  of  the  limb  (espe- 
cially the  inferior)  sink  lower  by  their  own  weight. 
The  displacement  of  the  fracture  is  not  the  only  incon- 
venience arising  from  the  iimb  being  laid  upon  a  surface 
where  it  is  not  everywhere  equally  supported.  The 
parts  which  do  bear  on  this  surface  experience  a  pain- 
ful degree  of  pressure,  which,  if  long  continued,  is  apt 
to  produce  inflammation,  and  even  sloughing,  of  the 
integuments.  Thus,  in  fractures  of  the  leg,  gangrene 
of  the  heel  has  sometimes  arisen  entirely  from  this1 
cause.  Such  inconveniences  may  be  prevented  by  lay- 
ing a  fractured  limb  on  a  surface  of  corresponding 
form ;  that  is  to  say,  on  a  surface  which  is  depressed 
where  the'  limb  has  projections,  and  rises  where  it  pre- 
sents depressions.  The  surface  should  not  be  so  hard 
as  to  annoy  the  patient ;  yet  it  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
firm  not  to  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  limb  and  appa- 
ratus. According  to  Boyer,  the  best  pillows  for  the 
support  of  broken  limbs  are  stuffed  with  chaff  of  oats, 
a  substance  which  he  describes  as  far  preferable  to 
feathers,  because  it  more  readily  admits  of  being 
pushed  from  the  place  where  the  limb  is  prominent  to 
another  situation  where  the  member  presents  a  depres- 
sion or  hollow ;  and  it  has  the  advantages  of  being  less 
heating  than  feathers  and  less  apt  to  spoil. 

In  whatever  position  fractured  limbs  are  placed, 
they  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  during  the  whole 
time  requisite  for  the  union.  If  the  broken  bone  be 
moved  while  the  callus  is  forming,  the  surfaces  of  the 
fracture  rub  against  each  other,  and  the  process  is  dis- 
turbed ;  and,  indeed,  sometimes  by  repeatedly  moving 
the  limb,  the  consolidation  of  fractures  is  entirely  pre- 
vented, or,  at  least,  rendered  very  slow  and  difficult!. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  limb  in  the  right  position, 
and  in  a  state  of  quietude,  and  to  preserve  the  frag- 
ments in  proper  contact  with  respect  to  each  other, 
the  surgeon  is  to  caution  the  patient  to  avoid  moving 
at  all  more  than  can  be  helped,  and  every  cause  likely 
to  subject  the  limb  to  any  kind  of  shock  or  concussion 
is  to  be  removed.  But  in  particular,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  a  retentive  apparatus,  usually  consisting 
of  some  application  to  the  skin  itself,  bandages,  splints, 
tapes,  straps,  and  buckles,  soft  pads,  &c. — (See  Boyer, 
Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir,  t.  3,  p.  42.) 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  dressings,  bandages,  &c.  which 
ought  to  be  applied  to  fractures,  no  surgeon  has  writ- 
ten better  than  Mr.  Pott. 

"  The  intention  (says  he)  in  applying  any  kind  of  ex- 
ternal medicine  to  a  broken  limb  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to 
repress  inflammation,  to  disperse  extravasated  blood, 
to  keep  the  skin  lax,  moist,  and  perspirable,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  afford  some,  though  a  very  small  degree 
of  restraint  or  confinement  to  the  fracture,  but  not  to 
bind  or  press ;  and  it  should  also  be  calculated  as  much 
as  possible  to  prevent  itching,  an  herpetic  eruption,  or 
an  erysipelatous  efflorescence.  At  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  we  use  a  cerate  made  by  a  solution  of  li- 
tharge in  vinegar,  which,  with  soap,  oil,  and  wax,  is  af- 
tsrward  formed  into  such  consistence  as  just  to  admit 
being  spread  without  warming. 

This  lies  very  easy,  repels  inflammation,  is  not  ad- 
herent, comes  off  clean,  and  very  seldom,  if  ever,  irri- 
tates, or  causes  either  herpes  or  erysipelas.  But  let 
the  form  and  composition  of  the  application  made  to 
the  limb  be  what  it  may,  one  thing  is  clear,  viz.,  that 
it  should  be  put  on  in  such  manner,  as  that  it  may  be 
renewed  and  shifted  as  often  as  may  be  necessary, 
without  moving  the  limb  in  any  manner :  it  being  cer- 
tain, that  when  once  a  broken  thigh  or  leg  has  been 
properly  put  to  rights,  and  has  been  deposited  properly 
on  the  pillow,  it  ought  not  ever  to  be  lifted  up  or  moved 
from  ,it  again  without  necessity,  until  the  fracture  is 
perfectly  united  ;  and  it  is  true  that  such  necessity  will 
not  very  often  occur." 

Such  application  having  been  made  as  the  surgeon 
thinks'right, the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  put  onaproper 
bandage.  That  formerly  used  was  what  is  commonly 
called  a  roller.  This  was  of  different  lengths,  accord- 
ing to  the  surgeon's  choice,  or  as  it  was  used  in  the 
form  cf  one,  two  or  more  pieces. 

"By  such  kind  of  bandage  three  intentions  are 
aimed  at,  and  said  to  be  accomplished,  viz.  to  con- 
fine the  fracture,  to  repress  or  prevent  a  flux  of 
humours,  and  to  regulate  the  callus  (see  Duverney) ; 
but  whoever  will  reflect  'seriously  on  this  matter, 
will  soon  be  convinced,  that  although  some  sort  of 


bandage  is  necessary  in  every  simple  fracture,  as  weO 
for  preserving  some  degree  of  steadiness  to  the  limb, 
as  for  the  retention  of  the  applications,  yet  none  hor 
either  of  these  three  ends  can  be  answered  merely,  or 
even  principally,  by  bandage  of  any  kind  whatever,: 
and,  therefore,  if  this  should  be  found  to  be  true,  that 
is,  if  it  should  appear,  that  whatever  kind  of  deliga- 
tion  be  made  use  of,  it  cannot  be  a  principal,  but  only 
an  accessory 'kind  of  assistance,  and  that  in  a  small 
degree,  and  very  little  to  be  depended  upon,  it  will  fol- 
low that  such  kind  of  bandage  as  is  most  difficult  to  be 
applied  with  justness  and  exactitude,  such  as  is  soonest 
relaxed  and  out  of  order,  such  as  stands  most  fre- 
quently in  need  of  renewal,  and  in  such  renewal  is 
most  likely  to  give  pain  and  trouble,  must  be  more  im- 
proper and  less  eligible  than  one  which  is  more  easily 
applied,  less  liable  to  be  out  of  order,  and  which  can 
be  adjusted  without  moving  the  limb,  &c. 

The  best  and  most  useful  bandage  for  a  simple 
fracture  of  the  leg  or  thigh  is  what  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  eighteen-tailed' bandage,  or 
rather,  one  made  onthe  same  principle,  but  with  a  little 
difference  in  the  disposition  of  the  pieces.  The  com- 
mon method  is  to  make  it  so  that  the  parts  which  are 
to  surround  the  limb  make  a  right  angle  with  that 
which  runs  lengthwise  under  it ;  instead  of  which,  if 
they  are  tacked  on  so  as  to  make'  an  acute  angle,  they 
will  fold  over  each  other  in  an  oblique  direction,  and 
thereby  sit  more  neatly  and  more  securely,  as  the  parts 
will  thereby  have  more  connexion  with,  and  more  de- 
pendence on,  each  other.  In  compound  fractures,  as 
they  are  called,  every  body  sees  and  acknowledges  the 
utility  of  this  kind  of  bandage  preferably  to  the  roller, 
and  for  very  obvious  and  convincing  reasons,  but  parti- 
cularly because  it  does  not  become  necessary  to  lift  up 
and  disturb  the  limb  every  time  it  is  dressdd,  or  every 
time  the  bandage  loosens. 

The  pain  attending  motion  in  a  compound  fracture, 
the  circumstance  of  the  wound,  and  the  greater  de- 
gree of  instability  of  parts  thereby  produced,  ard  cer- 
tainly very  good  reasons  for  dressing  such  wound 
with  a  bandage  which  does  not  render  motion  neces- 
sary ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  can  make  it 
necessary,  or  right,  or  eligible,  to  move  a  limb  in  the 
case  of  simple  fracture  1  what  benefit  can  be  proposed 
by  it  ?  what  utility  can  be  drawn  from  it  ?  When' a 
broken  bone  has  been  well  set,  and  the  limb  well 
placed,  what  possible  advantage  can  arise  from  moving 
it  1  Surely  none ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  pain  and  pro- 
bable mischief.  Is  it  not  the  one  great  intention  to  pro- 
cure unition?  Can  moving  the  limb  every' two' or 
three  days  contribute  to  such  intention  ?  must  it  not, 
on  the  contrary,  obstruct  and  retard  it  ?  Is  not  perfect 
quietude  as  necessary  towards  the  union  of  the  bone 
in  a  simple  as  in  a  compound  fracture  ?  Jt  is  true,  that 
in  the  one  there  is  a  wound  which  requires  to  be 
dressed,  and  the  motion  of  the  limb  may  in  general  b» 
attended  with  rather  more  pain  than  in  the  other ;  but 
does  motion  in  the  simple  fracture  give  ease  or  procure 
more  expeditious  union  ? 

Every  benefit  then  which  can  be  supposed  to  be  ob 
tained  from  the  use  of  the  common  bandage  or  roller,  is 
equally  attainable  from  the  use  of  that  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  with  one'  additional,  and  to  the  patient  most 
invaluable  advantage,  viz.  that  of  never  finding  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  his  leg  or  thigh  once,  during  the  cure, 
removed  from  the  pillow  on  which  it  has  been  properly 
deposited."— (Pott's  Remarks  on  Fractures,  &c.) 

In  France  a  universal  preference  is  given  to'Scul? 
tetus's  bandage  in  every  instance  where  we  employ 
the  eighteen-tailed  one,  from  which  it  chiefly  differs  in 
being  composed  of  separate  pieces  admitting  of  remo- 
val, so  that  when  a  part  of  the  bandage  is  soiled  it  can 
be  taken  away  without  disturbing  the  whole  of  the 
dressings.  The  clean  pieces  are  first  stitched  to  those 
which  are  about  to  be  removed,  and  then  they  *re 
drawn  under  the  part.  In  cases  of  compound  fracture 
where  the  bandage  is  soiled  with  the  discharge  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  must  be  often  removed,  certainly 
Scultetus's  bandage  is  the  best,  particularly  as  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  recommendations  peculiar  to  that  of  the 
eighteen-tailed  kind.— (Boyer,  Traiti!  des  Mai.  Chir.  t. 
3,  p.  46.) 

With  respect  to  the  general  objects  and  uses  of  band 
ages  in  cases  of  fracture.  I  ought  to  notice  one  design 
of  them,  which  is  strongly  inculcated  in  the  modem 
French  sohools ;  namely,  that  of  "  benumbing  the  irri- 
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tabihty  of  the  muscles"  by  the  compression  resulting 
from  their  regular  and  even  application  to  the  whole 
of  the  member.  In  describing  the  treatment  of  parti- 
cular fractures,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
examples  in  which  a  moderate  general  compression 
of  the  muscles  may  be  attended  with  utility. 

"  The  parts  of  the  general  apparatus  for  a  simple  frac- 
ture, which  come  qext  in  order  (observes  Mr.  Pott),  are 
the  splints ;"  whichare  unquestionably  the  most  efficient 
of  al1  the  applications  made  to  a  broken  limb  with  a 
view  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the  fracture  steady  and 
in  a  proper  state  of  contact.  Without  them  the  surgeon 
would  in  vain  endeavour  to  maintain  the  reduction. 

"  Splints,"  says  Pott,  "  aTe  generally  made  of  paste- 
board, wood,  or  some  resisting  kind  of  stuff,  and  are 
ordered  to  be  applied  lengthwise  on  the  broken  limb ; 
in  some  cases  three,  in  others  four ;  for  the  more  steady 
and  quiet  detention  of  the  fracture. 

That  splints' properly  made  and  judiciously  applied 
are  yery  serviceable  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  their  uti- 
lity depends  much  on  their  size  and  the  manner  in 
•which  they  are  applied. 

The  true  and  'proper  use  of  splints  is  to  preserve 
steadiness  in  the  whole  limb  without  compressing  the 
fracture  at  all.  By  the  former  they  become  very  assist- 
ant to  the  curative  intention;  by  the  latter  they  are 
very  capable  of  causing  pain  and  other  inconveniences ; 
at  the  same  time  that  they  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  contribute  to  the  steadiness  of  the  limb. 

In  order  to  be  of  any  real  use  at  all,  splints  should,  in 
the  case  of  a  broken  leg,  reach  above  the  knee  and  below 
the  ankle ;  should  be  only  two  in. number,  and  should  be 
so  guarded  with  tow,  rag,  or  cotton,  that  they  should 
press  only  on  the  joints,  and  not  at  all  oh  the  fracture. 

By  this  they  become  really  serviceable ;  but  a  short 
8pl  int  which  extends  only  a  little  above  and  a  little  below 
the  fracture,  and  does  not  take  in  the  two  joints,  is  an  ab- 
surdity, and,  what  is  worse,itisarnischievous  absurdity. 

By  pressing  on  both  joints,  they  keep  not  only  them 
but  the  foot  steady ;  by  pressing  on  the  fracture  only,  they 
cannot  retain  it  in  its  place,  if  the  foot  be  in  he  smallest 
degree  displaced  ;  but  they  may,  and  frequently  do,  oc- 
casion mischief,  by  rudely  pressing  the  parts  covering 
the  fracture  against  the  edges  and  inequalities  of  it. 

In  the  case  of  a  fractured  os  femoris,  if  the  limb 
be  laid  in  an  extended  posture,  one  splint  should  cer- 
tainly reach  from  the  hip  to  the  outer  ankle,  and  an- 
other (somewhat  shorter)  should  extend  from  the  groin 
to  the  inner  ankle.  In  the  case  of  a  broken  tibia  and 
fibula,  there  never  can  be  occasion  for  more  than  two 
splints,  one  of  which  should  extend  from  above  the 
knee  to  below  the  ankle  on  one  side,  and  the  other 
splint  should  do  the  same  on  the  other  side."— (See 
Remarks  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  in  Pott's 
Chirurgical  Works,  vol.  I,  p.  298,  Sec.  edit.  1808.) 

Assalini  strongly  disapproves  of  the  employment  of 
all  tight  bandages,  and  of  covering  the  whole  of  a 
broken  limb  with  splints.  He  was  called  to  a  gentle- 
man of  rank  at  Paris,  who  had  broken  the  knee-pan 
transversely.  He  laid  the  limb  upon  a  concave  splint, 
the  shape  of  which  was  adapted  to  the  under  surface 
of  a  part  of  the  leg  and  thigh.  No  bandage  was  used  : 
merely  two  leather  straps,  which  crossed  upon  the 
knee,  and  included  the  fractured  bone.  A  perfect  bony 
union  was  thus  easily  effected.  Assalini  afterward 
extended  the  use  of  a  concave  splint,  applied  under  the 
limb,  to  fractures  of  the  leg  and  thigh.  In  the  first  of 
these  cases,  however,  only  the  thigh  is  received  in  the 
hollow  splint,  and  from  this  two  branches,  or  lateral 
splints  go  along  the  leg.  The  apparatus  has  also  a 
kind  of  sole  for  the  support  of  the  foot.  As  this  simple 
contrivance  is  fastened  with  a  verv  few  straps,  and  no 
plasters  or  bandages  are  Used,  the  surgeon  has  con- 
stantly a  view  of  the  whole  front  of  the  limb,  and  of 
the  fractured  part  of  it,  which  Assalini  thinks  a  great 
advantage.  In  compound  fractures,  he  puts  ho  other 
dressings  on  the  wound  but  linen  compresses,  which 
are  kept  continually  wet  with  cold  vmter.-(  Manuale 
di  Chirurgm,  parte  prima,  1812.)  For  farther  obser- 
vations on  the  subject,  see  Splint 
■  I"  obliq"e  fractures  ofthe  tUigh,  and  sometimes  even 
m  those  of  the  leg,  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  bv 
the  ordinary  means  a  cure  free  from  deformity  and  es- 
pecially without  a  shortening  of  the  limb  has  led  to 
the  idea  of  employing  continual  extension.  This  ex- 
pression implies  the  operation  of  a  bandage  or  ma- 
chine, which  continually  draws  the  fragments  of  the 


broken  bone  in  contrary  directions,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  restrains  them  from  gliding  over  each  other,  and 
maintains  them  in  contact  during  the  whole  time  ne- 
cessary for  their  union.  In  England  this  practice  has 
long  been  relinquished.  It  appears  to  have  been  chased 
away  by  the  dazzling  theory  of  relaxing  every  muscle 
in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  displacing 
an  oblique  fracture ;  a  theory  with  which  the  surgeons 
of  this  country  were  but  too  much  blinded  by  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  the  late  Mr.  Pott.  Desault  saw 
at  once,  however,  every  inconsistency  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  possibility  of  relaxing  the  muscles,  so  as  to  in- 
capacitate entirely  the  whole  set  connected  with  a 
broken  thigh;  and  he  never  ceased  to  inculcate  in  his 
school,  that  in  such  a  case  the  assistance  of  a  me- 
chanical apparatus  applied  to  the  limb  was  the  main 
thing  by  which  the  shortening  of  the  limb  was  to  be 
prevented.  .  When  we  consider  the  treatment  of  frac- 
tured thighs,  we  shall  find  that  the  principle  of  con- 
tinual but  moderate  extension  has  had  in  France  ad- 
vocates of  great  talent  and  eminence,  though  it  is  a 
method  to  which  many  surgeons  in  this  country  appear 
to  entertain  strong  but  highly  exaggerated  objections. 

By  means  of  continual  extension  (observes  Boyer), 
we  not  only  succeed  in  uniting  the  fracture,  while  the 
limb  preserves  its  natural  length ;  but  we  afford  the 
part  a  steadiness,  which  is  singularly  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  the  callus. ' 

In  order  to  derive  from  continual  extension  the  ut- 
most benefit,  and  render  the  method  as  little  painful  as 
possible,  and  supportable  during  the  whole  time  of 
treatment,  the  machines  and  bandages,  according  to 
Boyer,  should  be  constructed  and  applied  conformably 
to  the  following  rules. 

We  should  avoid  compressing  the  muscles  which 
pass  over  the  situation  of  the  fracture,  and  the  elonga- 
tion of  which  organs  is  necessary  to  restore  to  the  limb 
the  length  which  it  has  lost  by  the  gliding  of  the  frag- 
ments over  each  other. 

With  this  view,  the  extending  power  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  that  part  of  the  limb  which  is  articulated  with 
the  lower  head  of  the  fractured  bone ;  and  the  counter- 
extending  force  to  that  which  is  articulated  with  the 
upper  head.  If  these  powers  were  applied  to  the  broken 
bone  itself,  the  muscles  passing  over  the  fracture  would 
suffer  such  compression  as  would  excite  spasm,  and  ren- 
der the  continual  extension  ineffectual  and  even  hurtful. 

The  extending  and  counter-extending  force  ought  to 
be  divided  upon  as  large  surfaces  as  possible. 

The  reason  of  this  rule  is  obvious.  The  pressure  of 
external  bodies  on  parts  is  less  painful,  in  proportion 
as  the  surface  pressed  upon  is  extensive  and  the  ope- 
ration supported  at  once  by  numerous  points.  On  this 
principle  a  narrow  band  creates  stronger  and  more 
painful  pressure  than  a  broad  one ;  and  hence,  the 
rollers  and  other  pieces  of  the  apparatus  for  making 
the  extension  and  counter-extension  should  be  as  wide 
as  possible. 

The  powers  making  continual  extension  should  act 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  broken  bone. 

The  continual  extension  should  be  practised  in  as 
sfow,  gradual,  and  insensible  a  manner  as  possible. 

The  muscles  easily  yield  to  a  force  which  stretches 
them,when  such  force  acts  slowly,  and  is  very  gradually 
increased,  according  to  the  shortness  of  the  limb,  and 
the  power  of  the  muscles  producing  the  displacement. 
But  if  one  were  all  on  a  sudden  to  begin  with  making 
violent  extension,  the  rough  forcible  elongation  of  the 
muscles  would  excite  such  a  spasmodic  action  of  them 
as  would  frustrate  every  attempt  to  restore  the  natural 
length  of  the  limb.  And  if,  in  order  to  fulfil  this  pur- 
pose, the  extending  force  were  increased  in  a  ratio  to 
the  resistance  of  the  muscles,  there  would  be  danger 
of  lacerating  these  organs, -because  their  fibres  would 
not  have  time  enough  to  yield. 

Lastly,  the  parts  upon  which"  the  extending  and 
counter-extending  force  acts  should  be  defended;  and 
the  compression  made  by  the  tapes,  or  other  pieces  of 
the  bandage  and  apparatus,  ought  to  be  equalized. 

These  indications  may  be  fulfilled  by  covering  the 
parts  on  which  the  tapes  and  bandages  press  with  tow 
or  wool  pads ;  and  by  filling  up  all  the  depressions  of 
the  limb  with  the  same  soft  substances,  so  as  to  give  it 
a  circular  form.  The  bandages  will  then  not  hurt  the 
most  projecting  parts,  on  which  they  would  make  a 
strong  and  injurious  degree  of  pressure,  if  the  depres- 
sions were  not  artificially  filled  up. 
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By  observing  these  rules,  says  Boyer,  continual  ex- 
tension may  always  be  borne,  even  by  the  most  deli- 
cate and  irritable  patients :  and  the  important  advan- 
tage will  be  obtained  of  curing  the  fracture  with  the 
proper  length'  of  the  limb  preserved. — (Traite  des  Mai. 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  56. 59.) 

8  Means  for  preventing  and  removing  the  unfavour- 
able Symptoms  liable  to  arise  from  Fractures. 
After  having  reduced  the  fracture,  applied  a  suitable 
apparatus'  for  maintaining  the  reduction,  and  put  the 
part  in  an  advantageous  position,  the  practitioner  is  to 
attend  to  the  third  indication  in  the  treatment,  viz.  the 
prevention  and  removal  of  any  unfavourable  symptoms 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  simple  fractures  of  the 
upper  extremity,  it  is  proper  in  all  cases  to  allow  for 
the  first  few  days  only  very  low  diet,  broths,  tea,  &c. 
When  the  patient  is  young  and  strong,  and  the  swell- 
ing and  inflammation  are  likely  to  be  considerable,  ve- 
nesection should  be  practised.  In  other  circumstances 
it  may  in  general  be  dispensed  with,  because  it  is  well 
known,  that  for  the  quick  formation  of  callus,  by  which 
the  fracture  is  to  be  united,  strength  and  a  vigorous 
circulation  are  highly  favourable.  The  patient  may  be 
permitted  to  drink  as  often  and  as  much  as  he  likes, 
of  any  cooling  acid  beverage.  A  very  low  diet  is  only 
to  be  continued  the  first  few  days,  unless  great  inflam- 
mation arise ;  for  experience  proves  that  the  method, 
"when  too  much  prolonged,  has  bad  effects,  and  tends, 
on  the  same  principle  as  bleeding,  to  retard  the  union 
of  the  fracture. 

Costiveness  is  to  be  averted  by  the  use  of  clysters  and 
mild  aperient  medicines.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  in 
fractures  of  the  lower  extremity,  the  disturbance  of  the 
limb  caused  by  the  patient's  being  obliged  to  move 
Mmself,  after  taking  a  purgative,  is  seriously  objection- 
able ;  but  perhaps  in  all,  and  certainly  in  some  habits, 
a  neglect  to  open  the  bowels  soon  after  the  accident 
would  have  still  more  pernicious  consequences.  In 
order,  however,  to  lessen  the  disturbance,  a  bed-pan 
should  be  carefully  introduced  under  the  patient.  Here, 
also,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession  a  very  complete  fracture-bed,  invented  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Earle.  One  great  convenience  of  this  bed, 
the  cost  of  which  is  moderate,  is  to  enable  the  patient 
to  void  his  feces,  without  the  slightest  change  of  posi- 
tion or  disturbance ;  an  object  effected  by  the  simple 
contrivance  of  a  little  kind  of  trap,  opening  under  the 
bed,  out  of  which  a  small  portion  of  the  mattress  ad- 
mits of  being  withdrawn,  and  a  tin  receptacle  is  placed 
for  the  reception  of  what  is  voided  from  the  bowels  and 
bladder.  Some  other  advantages  of  this  apparatus  will 
be  hereafter  briefly  mentioned. 

With  respect  to  external  applications,  we  should 
carefully  avoid  using  all  such  plasters  and  ointments 
as  irritate  the  skin,  or  create  a  disagreeable  itching; 
for  they  sometimes  bring  on  erysipelas.  The  emplas- 
trum  saponis  in  common  use  is  the  best  for  all  simple 
fractures ;  and  it  is  the  best  rather  because  it  does  no 
narm,  than  because  it  does  any  essential  good.  It  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  good  plan  for  the  first  few  days 
to  wet  the  bandages  with  cold  water ;  for  in  this  way, 
the  tendency  to  inflammation  and  swelling  may  be  con- 
siderably lessened.  The  surgeon,  however,  should  re- 
collect that  the  bandage  shrinks  when  wet,  and  may 
become  so  tight  as  to  do  harm  if  not  attended  to.  So- 
lutions of  the  acetate  of  lead  and  other  salts,  make  band- 
ages stiff"  and  hard ;  and  as  they  are  perhaps  not  more 
efficacious  than  cold  water  alone,  the  latter  is  some- 
times preferred. 

When  a  fracture  is  well  set,  the  position  of  the  part 
right,  and  the  bandage  ancPsplints  neither  too  tight  nor 
too  slack,  the  less  the  broken  bone  is  moved,  and  the 
less  the  apparatus  and  dressings  are  disturbed  the  bet- 
ter. Sometimes,  however,  the  practitioner  is  obliged 
to  take  off  the  splints,  and  undo  the  bandage,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  the  ends  of  the  fracture  lie  in  even 
contact  '  Were  he  to  leave  the  splints  on  the  part  ten 
days,  or  a  fortnight,  without  ever  being  sure  of  this  im- 
portant point)  he  might  find,  when  too  late  tor  altera^ 
tion,  Jhat  the  fracture  was  in  a  state  of  displacement, 
and  the  limb  seriously  deformed.  Hence,  a  strong  rea- 
son for  employing  the  eighteen-tailed  bandage,  which 
admits  of  being  opened  without  disturbing  the  limb,  or 
even  without  lifting  it  from  the  surface  upon  which  it 
has  been  deposited..  , 
In  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities,  particularly  of 


the  legs,  it  sometimes  happens  the  first  two  or  three 
nights  after  the  reduction,  that  the  limb  is  affected  with 
convulsive  spasms  and  cramps,  which  make  the  pa. 
tient  start  in  his  sleep,  and  displace  the  ends  of  the 
bone,  which  must  be  again  reduced. 

When  the  callus  has  acquired  some  firmness,  the 
patient  should  still  keep  the  part  or  limb  quiet,  until 
(he  union  is  perfectly  consolidated.  And  in  fractures 
of  the  lower  extremity,  even  after  the  union  has  pro- 
ceeded so  far  that  the  splints  admit  of  being  left  off,  the 
patient  ought  not  to  venture  to  get  out  of  bed,  or  beat 
upon  the  limb,  till  several  more  days  have  elapsed. 

All  fractures,  however  simple  and  well  treated  they 
may  be,  are  constantly  followed  by  weakness  and  stiffr 
ness  of  the  limb.  These  unpleasant  consequences  are 
the  greater,  the  more  violently  the  limb  has  been  con- 
tused, the  nearer  the  fracture  is  to  a  joint,  and  the 
longer  the  part  has  remained  motionless  and  without 
exercise.  The  stiffness  always  affects  the  inferior 
joint  of  the  broken  bone  much  more  than  the  supe- 
rior. For  the  relief  of  these  effects  of  fractures,  it  is 
customary  to  employ  friction,  liniments,  emollient  re- 
laxing applications,  cold  washes,  and  bathing  ;  but 
sometimes,  notwithstanding  such  remedies,  the  mem- 
brane does  not  quickly  recover  its  strength,  but  con- 
tinues stiff  and  weak  for  a  year,  or  even  a  longer 
time.  The  most  effectual  plans  for  the  prevention  of 
this  state  should  therefore  be  resorted  to  early.  These 
consist  in  making  the  joints  nearest  the  fracture-  eie- 
cute  slight  motions,  as  soon  as  the  union  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  not  to  be  in  danger  of  interruption 
from  this  practice.  A  great  deal  of  caution,  however, 
is  necessary  in  moving  the  part,  and  it  is  safer  for  the 
surgeon  to  superintend  the  business  himself,  than  leave 
it  to  the  patient  or  others.  One  of  the  best  proceedings 
also  for  the  hindrance  of  much  weakness  and  stiffness 
in  the  limb  after  a  fracture  is,  to  discontinue  the  splints 
and  tight  bandages  immediately  the  state  of  tin  callus 
will  allow.  The  manner  in  which  their  prcssurr  n 
tards  the  circulation,  and  prevents  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  stiffness 
of  the  limb;  and,  consequently,  the  sooner  they  can  be 
safely  left  off  the  sooner  will  the  patient  regain  the 
free  use  of  the  limb. 

In  France,  the  chief  division  of  fractures  is  into 
simple  and  complicated ;  which  last  includes,  among 
many  varieties,  the  cases  which  we  name  compound. 
We  shall  here  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  complications, 
and  the  particular  treatment  which  they  require. 

Fractures  (says  Boyer)  are  always  attended  with  a 
certain  degree  of  contusion,  which  is  constantly  more 
severe  in  cases  where  the  violence  has  acted  directly 
on  the  situation  of  the  fracture.  But  such  contusion 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  complication  of  the  accident, 
when  it  exists  in  so  violent  a  degree  as  to  demand  a 
different  treatment  from  that  which  is,  employed  in 
simple  fractures. 

In  this  circumstance,  the  splints  and  bandage  should 
be  applied  rather  slackly,  and  the  latter  ought  to  be  wet 
with  cold  water,  or  some  resolvent  lotion.'  The  patient 
is  to  be  bled  more  or  less  freely,  according  to  his  age, 
the  state  of  his  constitution,  and  violence  of  the  conh> 
sion.  The  next  day,  the  splints  and  bandage  shouldbe 
opened  ;  a  thing  highly  necessary  to  be  observed,  for 
where  it  has  been  neglected,  the  limb  has  been  known 
to  mortify,  in  consequence  of  the  swelling  having  ren- 
dered the  bandage  too  tight.— (Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai. 
Chir.t.  3,  p.,  63, 64.)  .  , 

In  cases  where  the  contusion  is  severe,  but  unat- 
tended with  a  wound  of  the  integuments,  the  tension 
and  swelling  may  be  so  intense,  that  the  cuticle  is  de- 
tached, forming  vesicles  filled  with  yellowish  eerum. 
These  vesicles  may  deceive  an  inexperienced  surgeon, 
and  lead  him  to  imagine  that  the  limb  is  threatened,  or 
acturally  affected,  with  gangrene.  They  ought  tn  be 
punctured,  and  covered  with  pledgets  of  simple  oint- 
ment. Here  some  practitioners  apply  emollient  poul- 
tices under  the  apparatus ;  but  there  is  inconveni- 
ence in  their  use,  and  perhaps  cold  lotions  are  generally 
better. 

In  simple  fractures,  it  dogs  not  often  happen  that  a 
large  artery  is  wounded ;  but  when  the  injury  does 
occur,  and  a  diffused  aneurism  takes  place,  the  surgeon 
is  to  expose  the  vessel  by  an  incision,  and  apply  » 
ligature  above  and  below  the  opening.  We  are  to  be 
careful,  however,  before  resorting  to  the  operation,  that 
the  tumour  is  not  a  venous  extravasation,  which  ma, 
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almost  always  be  dissipated  by  resolvent  applica- 
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Fractures  are  sornetimes  complicated  with  a  disloca- 
tion. Here,  if  possible,  the  luxation  should  invariably 
he  reduced  before  the  fracture  is  set.  The  possibility 
of  reducing  the  dislocation  (says  Boyer}  depends  upon 
the  species  of  articulation,  the  situation  of  the  fracture, 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  case.  When  it  is  a 
ginglymoid  joint,  when  the  ligaments  are  lacerated, 
and  the  swelling  is  not  considerable,  the  luxation  may 
be  reduced  easily  enough :  but  when  it  is  an  orbicular 
joint,  surrounded  by  numerous  muscles ;  and  when  the 
fracture  is  near  the  articulation,  and  situated  below  the 
dislocation,  the  reduction  of  the  latter  is  impossible. 
The  attempt,  indeed,  would  be  injurious,  because  the 
necessary  extension  could  not  act  upon  the  upper  frag- 
ment ;  and  were  it  to  operate  upon  the  lower,  it  could 
only  have  the  effect  of  painfully  stretching  the  muscles, 
and  perhaps  lacerating  them.  The  fracture,  therefore, 
should  be  at  first  attended  to,  and  after  its  firm  union, 
an  endeavour  may  be  made  to  rectify  the  dislocation. 
Boyer  conceives  that  there  will  be  more  probability  of 
success,  when  care  is  taken  to  move  the  limb  gently, 
as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  callus  will  permit  it.  He 
also  recommends  the  employment  of  emollient  relax- 
ing applications.  He  confesses,  however,  that  the  at- 
tempt rarely  succeeds  after  the  perfect  union  of  the 
fracture.  There  are,  it  is  true,  examples  in  which  old 
dislocations  may  be  reduced;  but  these  are  cases 
which  are  not  complicated  with  a  fracture ;  an  accident 
which  always  renders  the  muscles  and  ligaments  so 
stiff,  that  they  cannot  yield  to  the  extension  requisite 
for  the  reduction.  "  I  do  not  know  (says  Boyer)  that  a 
luxation  complicated  with  fracture  has  ever  been  re- 
duced, when  the  nature  of  the  joint  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  prevented  the  treatment  from  begin- 
ning with  the  reduction  of  Dislocation.— ( Traiti  des  Mai. 
Ckir.t.3,p.79.) 

COMPOUND  FRACTURES. 

What  Mr.  Pott  has  said  upon  these  cases  is,  with 
one  or,  two  exceptions  to  which  I  shall  advert,  the  es- 
sence of  good  surgery,  hot  in  the  least  deteriorated,  as 
a  few  other  parts  of  his  precepts  have  been,  by  the 
more  mature  instructions  of  time  and  experience,  or  by 
hat  growing  state  of  surgical  science,  which,  fostered 
by  genius  and  observation,  is  continually  bringine  to 
light  new  facts. ' 

in  a  compound  fracture;  says  Mr.  Pott,  the  first  object 
ol  consideration  is,  whether  the  preservation  of  the 
fractured  limb  can,  with  safety  to  the  patient's  life,  be 
attempted;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  probable 
chance  of  destruction,  from  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  accident,  is  not  greater  than  it  would  be 
from  the  operation  of  amputation.  Many  things  may 
occur  to  make  this  the  case.  The  bone  or  bones  beino- 
broken  into  many  different  pieces,  and  that  for  a  consi- 
derable extent,  as  happens  from  broad  wheels,  or  other- 
heavy  bodies  of  large  surface,  passing  over  or  falling  on 
-sueh  limbs ;  the  skin,  muscles,  tendons,  <fec.  being  so 
torn,  lacerated,  and  destroyed,  as  to  render  gangrene 
and  mortification  the  most  probable  and  most  imme- 
diate consequence ;  the  extremities  of  the  bones  form- 
ing a  joint  being  crushed,  or,  as  it  were,  comminuted, 
and  J.he  ligaments  connecting  such  bones  being  torn 
and  spoiled,  are,  among  others,  sufficient  reasons  for 
proposing  and  fbr  performing  immediate  amputation. 

Air.  rat  admits  that  apparently  desperate  cases  are 
sometimes  cured,  and  that  limbs  so  shattered  and 
wounded  as  to  render  amputation  the  only  probable 
means  for.  the  preservation  of  life,  are  now  and  then 
waved.    1  his  is  an  uncohtroverted  fact,  but  a  fact  which 

13fmWltle  against  the  common  ^inion ;  becaus" 

Zt  rJ™ ™  °f  exPerJ?nce  also  knows  that  such  escapes 
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ft  This  consideration  relative  to  amputation  is  of  the 
more  importance,  because  it  most  frequently  requires 
-immediate  determination  ;  every  minute  of  delay  is  in 
many  instances,  to  the  patient's  disadvantage ;  and  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  indeed,  frequently  makes  nil 
the  difference  between  probable  safety  and  fatalitv  If 
these  cases  in  general  would  admit  qf  deliberation  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  during  that  time  such  circum- 
stances might  be  expected  to  arise  as  ought  necessarily 
to  determine  the  surgeon  in.Jiis  conduct,  without  add 
tag  to  the  patient's  haz.-.rd,  the.  difference  would  be 


considerable ;  the  former  would  not  seem  to  be  so  pre- 
cipitate in  his  determination  as  he  is  frequently  thought 
to  be ;  and  the  latter,  being  more  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity, would  submit  to  it  with  less  reluctance.  But 
unhappily  for  both  parties,  this  is  seldom  the  case ;  and 
the  first  opportunity  having  been  neglected,  or  not  em- 
braced, we  are  frequently  denied  another.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  whole  exertion  of  a  man's  judgment  is  re- 
quired, that  he  may  neither  rashly  and  unnecessarily 
deprive  his  patient  of  a  limb,  nor  through  a  false  ten- 
derness and  timidity  suffer  him  to  perish  by  endeavour- 
ing to  preserve  such  limb." 

The  limb  being  thought  capable  of  preservation,  the 
next  consideration  is  the  reduction  of  the  fracture. 

"  If  the  bone  be  not  protruded  forth,  the  trouble  of 
reducing  and  of  placing  the  fracture  in  a  good  position, 
will  be  much  less  than  if  the  case  be  otherwise  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  protrusion,  or  thrusting  forth  of  the  bone 
or  bones,  the  difficulty  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
comparative  size  of  the  wound  through  which  such 
bone  has  passed.  In  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg' 
or  thigh,  it  is  always  the  upper  part  of  the  broken  bone 
which  is  thrust  forth.  If  the  fracture  be  of  the  trans- 
verse kind,  and  the  wound  large,  a  moderate  degree  of 
extension  will  in  general  easily  reduce  it ;  but  if  the 
fracture  be  oblique,  and  terminates,  as  it  often  does,  in 
a  long,  sharp  point,  this  point  very  often  makes  its  way 
through  a  wound  no  longer  than  just  to  permit  such- 
extension.  In  this  case,  the  very  placing  the  leg  in  a 
straight  position,  in  order  to  make  extension,  obliges 
the  wound  or  orifice  to  gird  the  bone  tight,  and  makes 
all  that  part  of  it  which  is  out  of  such  wound  press 
hard  on  the  skin  of  the  leg  underneath  it.  In  these 
circumstances,  all  attempts  for  reduction  in  this  manner, 
will  be  found  to  be  impracticable ;  the  more  the  leg  is 
stretched  out,  the  tighter  the  bone  will  be  begirt  by 
the  wound,  and  the  more  it  will  press  on  the  skin  un- 
derneath. 

Upon  this  occasion,  it  is  not  very  unusual  to  have 
recourse  to  the  saw,  and  by  that  means  to  remove  a 
portion  of  the  protruded  bone. 

I  will  not  say  that  this  is  always  or  absolutely  unne- 
cessary or  wrong,  but  it  most  certainly  is  frequently 
so.  In  some'  few  instances,  and  in  the  case  of  extreme 
sharp-pointedness  of  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  it  may 
be,  and  undoubtedly  is  right.— (See  Dunn's  Obs.  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12.)  But  in  many  instances  it 
is  totally  unnecessary. 

The  two  most  proper  means  of  overcoming  this 
difficulty  are,  change  of  posture  of  the  limb,  and  en- 
largement of  the  wound.  In  many  cases,  the  former  of 
these,  under  proper  conduct,  will  be  found  fully  suffi- 
cient ;  and  where  it  fails,  the  latter  should  always  be 
made  use  of.  Whoever  will  attend  to  the  effect  which 
putting  the  leg  or  thigh  (having  a  compound  fracture 
and  protruded  bone)  into  a  straight  position  always 
produces,  that  is,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  wound  in 
such  position  girds  the  bone,  and  to  the  increased  diffi- 
culty of  reduction  thereby  induced;  and  will  then  by 
changing  the  posture  of  such  limb  from  an  extended 
one  to  one  moderately  bent,  observe  the  alteration 
thereby  made  m  both  the  just-mentioned  circumstances 
will  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said,  and  of 
the  much  greater  degree  of  ease  and  practicability  of 
reduction  m  the  bent  than  in  the  extended  position  that 
is,  m  the  relaxed  than  in  the  stretched  state  of  the  mus 
cles.  Reduction  being  found  impracticable,  either  by 
extension  or  change  of  posture,  Mr.  Pott  recommends 
an  enlargement  of  the  wound. 

"If  the  bone  be  broken  into  several  pieces,  and  any 
ot  them  be  either  totally  separated  so  as  to  lie  loose 
in  the  wound,  or  if  they  be  so  loosened  and  detached 
as  to  render  their  union  highly  improbable,  all  such 
pieces  ought  to  be  taken  away;  but  they  shou'd  be 
removed  with  all  possible  gentleness,  without  pain, 
violence,  or  laceration,  without  the  risk  of  hemorrhage,  . 
and  with  as  little  poking  into  the  wound  as  possible. 
If  the  extremities  of  the  bone  be  broken- into  sharp 
points,  which  points  wound  and  irritate  the  surround- 
ing parts,  they  must  be  removed  also.— (See  Dunn,  vpl. 
cit.)  But  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  treatment  of  a 
compound  fracture  should  be  executed  with  great  cau- 
tion i  and  the  practitioner  should  remember,  that  if  the 
I  parts  surrounding  the  fracture  be  violated,  that  is,  be 
.torn,  irritated,  and  so  disturbed  as  to  excite. great  pain, 
•high  inflammation,  &c,  it  is  exactly  file  same  thing  to 
I  the  patient,  and  to  the  event  of  the  case,  whether  such 
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violence  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  fracture 
or  of  the  unnecessary  and  awkward  manner  of  poking 
into  and  disturbing  the  wound.  The  great  objects  of 
fear  and  apprehension  in  a  compound  fracture  (that  is, 
in  the  first  or  early  state  of  it)  are,  pain,  irritation,  and 
inflammation  ;  these  are  to  be  avoided,  prevented,  and 
appeased  by  all  possible  means,  let  every  thing  else  be 
as  it  may;  and  although  certain  things  are  always 
recited  as  necessary  to  be  done,  such  as  removal  of 
fragments  of  bone,  of  foreign  bodies,  &c.  &c.<fcc,  yet  it 
is  always  to  be  understood  that  such  acts  may  be  per- 
formed without  prejudicial  or  great  violence,  and  with- 
out adding  at  all  to  the  risk  or  hazard  necessarily  in- 
curred by  the  disease. 

Reduction  of  or  setting  a  compound  fracture  is  the 
same  as  in  the  simple ;  that  is,  the  intention  in  both  is 
the  same,  viz.  by  means  of  a  proper  degree  of  extension 
to  obtain  as  apt  a  position  of  the  ends  of  the  fracture 
with  regard  to  each  other,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  admit,  and  thereby  to  produce  as  perfect  and  as 
speedy  union  as  possible. 

To  repeat  in  this  place  what  has  already  been  said  under 
the  head  of  Extension  would  be  tedious  and  unneces- 
sary. If  the  arguments  there  used  for  making  exten- 
sion, with  the  limb  so  moderately  bent  as  to  relax  the 
muscles  and  take  off  their  power  of  resistance,'  have  any 
force  at  all,  they  must'have  much  more  when  applied 
to  the  present  case ;  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  found  very 
painful  to  extend,  Or  to  put  or  to  keep  on  the  stretch 
muscles  which  are  not  at  all  or  but  slightly  wounded, 
and  only  liable  in  such  extension  to  be  pricked  and 
irritated,  it  is  self-evident  that  it  must  be  much  more  so 
when  the  same  parts  are  torn  and  wounded."  After  a 
few  additional  observations  in  praise  of  the  good  effects 
of  relaxing  the  muscles,  Mr.  Pott  proceeds  :— 

"  The  wound  dilated  (if  necessary),  loose  pieces  re- 
moved (if  there  wefe  any),  and  the  fracture  reduced  in 
the  best  possible  position,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  apply  a  dressing." 

When  Mr.  Pott  wrote  on  this  subject,  the  plan  of 
bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  adhesive 
plaster,  in  cases  of  compound  fracture,  had  not  been 
established  ;  and  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  dress- 
ing in  the  first  instance  was  not  duly  known.  I  do  not 
mean  the  practice  of  drawing  the  edges  of  the  wound 
forcibly  together  with  strips  of  plaster,  nor  of  encir- 
cling and  compressing  the  part  with  the  same ;  but 
only  the  method  of  applying  two  or  three  short  pieces 
of  plaster,  so  as  lightly  and  gently'  to  retain  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  wound  in  contact,  and  afford  thcin  an 
opportunity  of  Uniting  by  the  first  intention.  Now,  al- 
though such  attempts  will  frequently  fail,  on  account 
of  the  wound  being  generally  in  a  contused,  irregular, 
and  lacerated  state,  the  chance  of  success  should  be 
taken,  because  the  experiment  at  all  events  will  occa- 
sion no  harm,  and  if  it  answer,  it  will  change  the  case 
at  once  from  a  fracture  with  an  open  wound  to  one 
which  has  no  external  communication,  or  as  might  al- 
most be  said,  from  a  compound  into  a  simple  fracture. 
Some  of  the  following  directions,  therefore,  given  by 
Mr.  Pott,  I  consider  in  the  present  state  of  surgery  as 
only  applicable  when  the  wound  has  suppurated. 

The  dressing  necessary  in  a  compound  fracture  is 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  that  for  the  wound,  and  that  for  the 
limb.  By  the  former,  we  mean  to  maintain  a  proper 
opening  for  theeasy  and,  free  dischargeof  gleet,  sloughs, 
matter,  extraneous  bodies,  or  fragments  of  bone,  and 
this  in  such  manner,  and  by  such  means,  as  shall  give 
the  least  possible  pain  or  fatigue,  shall  neither  irritate 
by  its  qualities,  nor  oppress  by  its  quantity,  nor  by  any 
means  contribute  to  the  detention  or  lodgement  of  what 
ought  to  be  discharged.  By  the  latter  our  aim  should 
be  the  prevention  or  removal  of  inflammation,  in  order, 
if  the  habit  be  good  and  all  other  circumstances  fortu- 
nate, that  the  wound  may  be  healed  by  what  surgeons 
call  the  first  intention,  that  is  without  suppuration  or 
abscess;  or,  that  not  being  practicable,  that  gangrene 
and  mortification,  or  even  very  large  suppuration  may 
be  prevented,  and  such  a  moderate  and  kindly  degree 
of  it  established  as  may  best  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
cure  The  first,  therefore,  or  the  dressing  for  the- 
wound,  can  consist  of  nothing  better,  or  indeed  so 
good,  as  soft  dry  lint,  laid  ou  so  lightly  as  just  to  ab- 
sorb the  sanies,  but  neither  to  distend  the  wound,  nor  he 
the  smallest  impediment  or  obstruction  to  the  discharge 
of  matter.  This  lint  should  be  kept  clear  of  the  edges, 
and  the  whole  of  it  should  be  covered  with  a  pledget 
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spread  with  a  son  easy  digestive.  The  times  of  dressing 
must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  cose  ;  if  the 
discharge  be  small  or  moderate,  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  will  be  sufficient ;  but  if  it  be  large,  more  fre- 
quent dressing  will  be  necessary,  as  well  to  prevent 
offence  as  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
a  great  discharge  of  an  irritating  sharp  sanies. 

When,  from  neglect,  from  length  of  time  passed  with 
out  assistance,  from  misconduct  or  drunkenness  in  the 
patient,  from  awkwardness  and  unhandiness  in  the  as- 
sistants, or  from  any  other  cause,  a  tension  has  taken 
possession  of  the  limb,  and  it  is  become  tumid,  swol- 
len, and  painful,  Mr.  Pott  admits,  that  a  warm  cata- 
plasm is  the  most  proper  application  that  can  be  made; 
immediate  union  is  impossible,  and  every  thing  which 
can  tend  towards  relaxing  the  tense,  swollen,  and  irri- 
table state  of  the  parts  concerned,  must  necessarily  be 
right.  But  when  the  parts  are  not  in  this  state,  the  in- 
tention seems  to  be  very  different.  To  relax  swollen 
parts,  and  to  appease  pain  and  irritation  by  such  relax- 
ation, is  one  thing;  to  prevent  inflammatory  dcflux- 
ion  and  tumefaction  is  certainly  another;  4atjd  they 
ought  to  be  aimed  at  by  very  different  mean?.  In  the 
former,  a  large  suppuration  is  a  necessary  circumstance 
of  relief,  and  the  great  means  of  cure  ;  in  the  latter  it 
is  not,  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of  it  is  all  (hat  is 
required.  The  warm  cataplasm,  therefore,  although  it 
be  the  best  application  that  can  be  made  use  of  in  the 
one  case,  is  certainly  not  so  proper  in  the  other,  as  ap- 
plications of  a  more  discutient  kind,  such  as  mixtures 
of  spirit,  vini,  vinegar  and  water,  with  the  muriate  of 
ammonia,  liquor  ammonia?  acetatis,  liquor  jilumbi  ace- 
tatis,  and  medicines  of  this  class,  in  whatever  form  the 
surgeon  may  choose.  By  these,  in  good  habits,  in  for 
tunately  circumstanced  cases,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  what  should  never  be  neglected  (I  mean  phlebotomy* 
and  the  general  antiphlogistic  regimen),  inflammation 
may  sometimes  be  kept  off,  and  a  cure  accomplished, 
without  large  collections  or  discharges  of  matter." 

"  Compound  fractures  in  general  require  to  be  dresSed 
every  day ;  and  the  wounded  parts  not  admitting  the 
smallest  degree  of  motion  without  great  pain,  perfect 
quietude  becomes  as  necessary  as  frequent  dressing. 

The  common  bandage,  therefore  (the  roller),  has  al- 
ways in  this  case  been  laid  aside,  and  what  is  called 
the  eighteen-tailed  bandage  substituted  very  judiciously 
in  its  place. 

Splints  of  proper  length,  which  reach  from  joint  to 
joint,  comprehend  them  both,  and  are  applied  on  each 
side  of  the  leg  only,  are  very  useful  both  in  the  simple 
and  in  the  compound  fracture,  as  they  may,  thus  ap- 
plied, be  made  to  keep  the  limb  more  constantly  steady 
and  quiet  than  it  can  be  kept  without  them." 

Mr.  Pott  then  enters  into  the  consideration  of  the  pos- 
ture of  the  limb,  which  "is  so  principal  a  circumstance, 
that  without  its  concurrence  every  other  will  be  fruit- 
less. The  points  to  be  aimed  at  are,  the  even  position 
of  the  broken  parts  of  the  bone,  and  such  disposition 
of  the  muscles  surrounding  them,  as  is  most  suitable 
to  their  wounded,  lacerated  state,  as  shall  be  least  likely 
to  irritate  them,  by  keeping  them  on  the  stretch,  or  U) 
produce  high  inflammation,  and  at  best  large  suppu 
ration." 

According  to  Mr.  Pott,  these  cases,  of  all  others,  re- 
quire at  first  the  most  rigid  observance  of  the  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen ;  pain  is  to  be  appeased,  and  rest  ob-' 
tained,  by  anodynes  ;  inflammation  is  to  be  prevented 
or  removed  by  bleeding  and  aperient  medicines.  And 
during  the  first  state  or  stage,  the  treatment  of  Jhe 
limb  must  be  calculated  either  for  the  prevention  of 
inflammatory  tumefaction  by  discutients,  or,  such  tu- 
mour and  tension  having  already  taken  possession  of 
the  limb,  warm  fomentation,  and  relaxing  and  emollient 
meflicines  are  required. 

"If  these,  according  to  the  particular  exigence ofthe 
case,  prove  successful,  the'  consequence  is,  either  a 
quiet  easy  wound,  which  either  heals  by  the  first  in 
tention  or  suppurates  very  moderately,  and  gives  little 
or  no  trouble,  or  a  wound  attended  at  first  with  con 
siderable  inflammation,  and  that  producing  large  sup- 
puration, with  great  discharge  and  troublesome  forma- 
tion and  lodgement  of  matter.  •  If,  on  the  other  hand,0HT 

*  The  propriety  of  having  recourse  to  venesection 
will  depend  upon  the  age,  strength,  and  general  habit  ot 
the  patient.  In  the  young,  robust,  and  plethoric,  the 
practice  is,  on  every  account,  judicious. 
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attempts  do  not  succeed,  the  consequence  is  gangrene 
and  mortification.  6  s 

These  are  the  three  general  events  or  terminations  of 
a  compound  fracture,  and  according  to  these  must  the 
surgeon's  conduct  be  regulated. 

In  the  first  instance,  he  has  indeed  nothing  to  do  but 
to  avoid  doing  mischief,  either  by  his  manner  of  dress- 
ing or  by  disturbing  the  limb.  Nature,  let  alone,  will 
accomplish  her  own  purpose;  and  art  has  little  more 
to  do  than  to  preserve  the  due  position  of  the  limb  and 
to  take  care  that  the  dressing  applied  to  the  wcund 
proves  no  impediment. 

In  the  second  stage,  that  of  formation  and  lodgement 
ot  matter,  m  consequence  of  large  suppuration,  all  a 
surgeon  s  judgment  will  sometimes  be  required  in  the 
treatment  both  of  the  patient  and  his  injured  limb 
Enlargement  of  the  present  -wound,  for  the  more  con- 
£11  discharge  c/matter  ;*  new  or  counter-openings 
fdr  the  same  purpose,  or  for  the  extraction  of  fragmen  ts 
of  broken  or  exfoliated  bone,  will  very  frequently  be 
found  necessary,  and  must  be  executed.  In  the  dohv 
this,  care  must  be  taken  that  what  is  requisite  be  done' 
and  no  more ;  and  that  such  requisite  operations  be 
lible"  aSlliUle  dist"rbance  and  pain  as  pos 

Previous  to  large  suppuration,  or  considerable  col- 
lections and  lodgements  of  matter,  evacuation  by  phle- 
tS,ha"  0pt?n  beily>  and  antiphlogistic  remedies,  as 
we  I  as  the  free  use  of  anodynes,  and  such  applications 
to  the  limb  as  may  most  serve  the 'purpose  of  relaxa- 
'2',a'e'he  remedies  which  Mr.  Pott  advises  for  the 
am f»u^JWe^nS' lndu£ation,  and  high  inflamma- 
tion, attended  with  pain,  irritation,  and  fever.  "  But 
£l?al  f  aaY>nebeen  formed  and  let  out,  and  the  pain, 
d1I»^;^W  °h  wfre  symptomatic  thereof,  hartng 
^appeared  or  ceased,  the  use  and  purpose  of  such  me- 
oninf  th^r  ^^applications  ceWalso,  and  they 
ought  therefore  to  be  discontinued.  By  evacuation,  &c 
™i£  hf nt  8  siren§th  has  necessarily  (and  indeed  pro- 
perly) been  redded;  by  cataplasm,  &c.  the  parts  have 
been  so  relaxed  as  to  procure  an  abatement  or  cessation 
»Lj£aummon\a  subsi<ience  of  tumefaction,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  free  suppuration:  but  these  ends 
once  fairly  and  fully  answered,  anothe  Jfen  ion  Irises 

rTea'rlv  Sakty  ^  Well-doillS  of  the  2 

Mention  wi u  Z  Y'  "  "TV8  ,ne  former;  which  in- 
tention will  be  necessarily  frustrated  by  pursuing  the 
.method  hitherto  followed.   The  patient  now  wifl  re! 

taVeefof'Z^  SUPP°ri  al  mucn  as  ne  befOTe  stood 
m  need  of  reduction ;  and  the  limb,  whose  indurated 
and  inflamed  state  hitherto  required  the  emolliem  and 
relaxing  poultice,  will  now  be  hurt  by  such  kind  of  an- 
phcation,  and  stand  in  needof  such  ai  are  endued  with 

™XyX?tier' 0T*  ¥  Least' Sucn  as  sna11  no» 

and  thV^a™v  G°0d.'  ^  easily  digested  nutriment, 
Zt  ^  PeraVlan  bark,  will  hest  answer  the  pur- 
rtasm,  ff?'  S"  ^continuation  of  the  cata- 
?  S  and.  ,be  application  of  medicines  of  the  cor- 
roborating kind,  are  as  necessary  with  regard  to  exter- 

<  savf  m7p%  Wno  is  ^qn^ted  with  surgery  knows 
uK t££3  ?  the  Caseof  bad  compound  frac- 
2»!   "ded  W1,n  larSe  suppuration,  it  sometimes 

rn?nrth'atVZUHnde[ the  ^  and  m0st  «d'eUs  t™  t- 
tiont  hc  dlscl'arge  becomes  too  great  for  the  Da- 

<usclpilne  which  he  has  undergone,  it  becomes  neces- 
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a  kni'fr  in  m^"06  W]tn  some'  from  a  'timidity  in  using 
for  the'discharLUo??Lb°lsters  and  P^'er  compress"! 
w  a  Lunter  oSnfnl  gn,g  matter-    Where  Mother 

^.TWa^p^x^K and  safely  be 

times  acting  diametrically ^onDos^  ?n  ,h»  f  ^S  ~80me; 
which  it  is  applied,  ana^fflSin^r.h^'t!.0n  W,th 
by  confining  the  matter ; bes"de"  wtaVh  w^"16"1 
greater  degree  of  pressure  to'makeTt  ' 11  re(>Te8  a 
limb  in  such  circu^nstancesSal  *=tlla"a 

t  "It  is  surprising  how  larse  anrt  r 
a  discharge  4l  be^ade  ^fttW? 
time,  in  some  instances,  from  the  toS   '  j  ^-  °f 
tion  of  a  splinter  of  bone.    If  therefore  ^h  ^  d  Lm,a- 
he  made  and  there  be  "either^^S^ 
account  for  it,  and  all  other  circumstance* 3™, 
able,  examination  should  always~^c  °T 
know  whether  such  cause  does  not  exist  an  in. 
U  must  be  gently  and  carefully  removed  » 
Vol.  I.— B  b 


TnZ  ?  comP°und  for  "fe  by  the  loss  ot  the  limb  * 
This,  I  say,  does  sometimes  happen  undertbe  best  aL 
most  rational  treatment;  but  lam  convinced  that  U 
also  is  now  and  then  the  consequence  of  pursuing  the 
reducing,  the  antiphlogistic,  and  the  relaimg  plan  too 
vIL  ,lW°Uld  theref0re  take  the  liberty  seriously  to  ad- 
na,L^  y°,Ung  Petitioner  to  attend  diligently  to  his 
patient's  pulse  and  general  state,  as  well  Is  to  that  of 
his  fractured  limb  and  wound;  and  when  he  finds  all 
febrile  complaint  at  an  end>  and  all  inflammatory  tu- 
m1Mr.£nd  J?ardne»s  gone,  and  his  patient  rather  lan- 
guid than  feverish,  that  his  pulse  is  rather  weak  and 
in^  ^hard  and  ful1' that  his  aPPetite  begins  to  fail, 
afcTnaMathe,S  mcIintd  t0  sweat  or  purge  without  as- 
signable cause,  and  this  in  consequence  of  a  large  dis- 

?,&  l,f,mat[er  froum  a  limb  which  has  suffered  great 
f™atl0n' but  which  is  now  become  rather  self  and 
flabby  than  hard  and  tumid ;  that  he  will  in  such  cir- 
cumstances set  about  the  support  of  his  patient,  and 

Z  Z'",?  fTZm  experience  satisfied  he  may  often 
be  successful,  where  it  may  not  be  generally  expected 
that  he  would  At  least  he  will  have  the  satisfaction 
at  l^t„Shmvde  3  rat,°nal  a"empt;  and  if  he  is  obliged 
ft  ini  v  8  ?■  recourse  10  amputation,  he  will  perform 
S  Patlel«  will  submit  to  it,  with  less  reluctance 
than  if  no  such  trial  had  been  made  " 

According  to  Mr.  Pott,  gangrene  and  mortification 
are  sometimes  the  inevitablt  consequences  of the mfa 
ttl  J°ne  %  tlle  lfanb  at  tne  tir"e  *at  the  bonHs 
Xani  the  conse1uences  of  the  laceration 

Thpt  ,r'0m.  y  th?  mere  Protrusion  of  the  said  bone. 
^76yna \  alf°  sometlmes  the  effect  of  improper  or  ne 
ghgent  treatment;  of  great  violence  used  in  making  ex- 
tension ;  of  irritation  of  the  wounded  parts,  by  poktog 
aafnrA,?Hln  remOTing  fragments  or  splinters ?bone; of 
S  dresslngs;  of  improper  disposition  of  the  limb 
tion,  ic  '  °f  PUebol»n>yi  anodynes,  evacua- 

"  When  such  accident  or  such  disease  is  the  mere 
consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  limb,  oittoat 
the  time  of  or  by  the  fracture,  it  generaUy  makes  its 
f«fSrnf,e  very early;  in  which  caie  also  L  progress 
is  generally  too  rapid  for  art  to  check.  For  thes^rea! 
sons,  when  the  mischief  seems  to  be  of  such  natoe 
that  gangrene  and  mortification  are  most  lufely  to  ™ 
cmefZs;mfthCailbe  T^and  the  impending 
chief  must  either  be  submitted  to,  or  prevented  bvrarlv 

rn^ke  an°th   iiaVe  ^ready  said^hafavwy  fewtt 

°frartTty  of  being  really  serviceable The 
S^^ge^ 

toSePa7  kZ  taPPrranCe  ™  the  'ato  s^ms1  te 
glected,  or  not  embraced,  all  the  power  of  the  chirurgic 


ne^el^rfam??8,  ^  united''Mr.  Pott  never  found  it 
on  acco.mt  n  T**  3  hmb  for  a  impound  fracture, 
on  account  of  the  too  great  discharge. 

reader"  w^l  T,^GuttskQt  Wounds,  however,  the 
find  that  there  is  a  species  of  gangrene, 
Srith  T.  e,xternal  violence,  and  totally  unconnected 
Tit ,1 r  stitutional  causes,  where  the  surgeon  should 
,,^f -i fit  ¥  c°mmon  rule  of  deferring  amputation 
untu  the  mortification  has  ceased  to  spread.  A  memoir 
vuria  hangrine  Traumatique,"  which  was  published 
a  tew  years  ago  by  Baron  Larrey,  contains  the  most 
decisive  facts  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  such  practice 
—(See  his  Mim.  de  Chir.  Militaire.  t.  2.)  The  experience 
oi  Mr.  Lawrence  tends  also  to  confirm  the  truth  of  Lar- 
jeys^bservations.-(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p 
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art  is  to  be  employed  in  assisting  nature  to  separate  the 
diseased  part  from  the  sound;  an  attempt  which  now 
and  then,  under  particular  circumstances,  toe iproved 
successful,  hut  which  is  so  rarely  so,  as  not  to  be  much 

%t5  are  so  bruised  j^™,^^ 
Iathm  through  them  is  rendered  impracticable, '  X8 
gangrene  is  the  immediate  effect  or  such  rmschaef  he 
consequence  of  omitting 

to  save  the  limb  is,  as  I  have  already  ob eryed » 
quently  very  early  destruction;  bu*  '^J£neCtf 
mischief  be  not  merely  and  "^^p^^^Sna. 

viate  correct,  and  alter  these  causes,  as  to  obtain  a  truce 
wW^th  Jdi^ase  and  a  separation  of  the  unsound  parts 
torn  the  sounl '  The  means  whereby  to  accomplish 
toend  mus  "In  the  nature  of  things,  be  varied accord- 
ing■  w  thelrodueing  causes  or  circumstances :  the  san 
S  and  bilious  must  be  lowered  and  emptied;  the 
SEE  and  debilitated  must  beassisted  by  summed, cines 
as  will  add  force  to  the  vis  vita, ;  and  errors  in  the area 
merJt  of  the  wound  or  fracture  must  be  corrected;  but 
is  evident  To  common  sense,  that  for  these  there  is  no 
^TOof  pXibing  any  other  than  very  general 
^indeed  The  nature  and  circumstances  of  each  in- 
divuiual  case  must  determine  the  practitioner's  conduct 
^  general,  ^animation  will  require  pwebotomy.and 
an  onen  belly,  together  with  the  neutral  antiphlogistic 
meSes  -  pain  and  irritation  will  stand  in  need  of 
memcines,  pam  *    p     ^      bark  joined,  in  some 

an°d^»^  a?some  times  with  those  of  the  cooling 
MnT'a o* m^t^dS will  be  foundnecessary 
useful  IHlso  tension  aAd  induration  will  point 
ouffte  use  of  fomentation  and  warm  relaxing  cata- 
ptems,  and  tie  most  soft  and  lenient  treatment  and 

drM?"pott  then  offers  many  just  observations  against 
rtimulatins  antiseptic  applications  to  the  wound  and 
Earifitt  rf  tto  limb,  as  practised  while  the  gall- 
onTifforining.  The  custom  of  using  stimulating 
dJessin^s  tXd  compound  fractures  first  began  i. 
cases  Produced  by  gun-shot,  and  had  its  foundation  in 
thl^nion  that  gun-shot  wounds  were  poisonous 
and  thaT  the  mortification  in  th*m  was  the  effect  of 
fire -  a  doctrine  and  practice  now  completely  exploded. 
"  A  gun°sh™  wound  (says  Pott),  whether  with  or 
wUhoW  fracture,  is  a  wound  accompanied  with  the 
Shest  degree  of  contusion,  and  with  some  degree  of 
Km  on  and  every  greatly  contused  and  lacerated 
wound  requires  the  same  kind  of  treatment  which  a 
run-shot  wound  does,  as  far  as  regards  the  soft  parts. 
T^e  Intention  in  both  ought  to  be  to  appease  pain,  irri- 
tation, and  inflammation. 

Scarification,  in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  is 
wmch  it  is  Generally  ordered  and  performed,  has  never 
Speared  to°metohave  served  any  one  good  purpose 
When  the  parts  are  really  mortified,  incisions  made  of. 
sufficient  depth  will  give  discharge  to  a  quantity  of 
S  and  offensive  ichor,  will  let  out  the  confined  air, 
which l  to  the  effect  of  putrefaction,  and  thereby  wi 
mntribu^e  to  unloading  the  whole  limb;  and  they  will 
X  make  way  for  the  application  of  proper  dressings. 
But  whUe  a  gangrene  is  impending,  that  is,  while  he 
oarts  are  in  the  highest  state  of  inflammation  what  the 
benefit  can  be  which  is  supposed  or  expected  to  proceed 
from  scraiching  the  surface  of  the  skin  with  a  lancet 
f  never  could  imagine ;  nor,  though  I  have  often  seen  i 
Lactised,  do  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen  any  real 
Cent  from  it.   If  the  skin  be  still  sound^and  of  quick 
'     Snn  the  scratching  it  in  this  superficial  manner 
S  n,infnl'  and  adds  to  the  inflamed  state  of  it ;  if  it  be 
not  sound  but  quiTe  altered,  such  superficial  incision 
.1     no  nossible  service ;  both  the  sanies  and  the  im- 
^oneTah -are beneath  the  n.smbrana  adiposa ;  and 
P  ™u r,rratchin"  the  skin  in  the  superficial  manner  m 
Xh  it  is  generally  done  will  not  reach  to  or  dis- 

CXmwtot  has  been  said  it  will  appear,  that  there 
,r»™it,i«  of  time,  or  three  stages,  of  a  bad  corn- 
are  three  point*  ol  time    amputation  of  the  limb  may 
pound  fracture  a  wmc n     i  rf  tjme 

be  necessa  y  and^ng h .ana  of  safety 

of  the  op^on^nds  on  the  observance  or  non- 
8b"eThaenfcS0tf  to  ^mediately  after  the  accident,  before 


•  a  „„,;„„  h»K  taken  possession  of  the  pa»w.  If  tin-, 
inflammation  has  Ukcn  P  embraced  the  conse- 

opportunity  be  ncglectea  or  .  SUppUration,  with 

quence  is  either  a \^™Zfimiief.  IfPt'he  former  of 
St!    ^tto  opemion  ought  never  to  be 

5  k  nf  till  there  is  a  perfect  and  absolute  separa- 
hought  of,  till ,  there  b     I  nQ  m^ 

^y  vZosX  Removal  of  a  limb  until  it  be  Ibun  I 
b^ufflcienttrial  that  there  is  noprospect  of  obtainmga 
cure  without ;  and  that,  oy  not  performing  the  operaUon, 
the  nrtient's  strength  and  life  will  be  exhausted  by  the 
dischar  ge  When  this  becomes  the  hazard,  the  sooner- 
amputation  is  performed  the  better  In  the  first  in- 
stance the  operation  ought  to  take  place  before  mftam. 
matory  mischief  is  incurred ;  in  thesecond,  weare  to  wait 
for  a  kind  of  crisis  of  such  inflammation ;  m  the  third,  the 
nrooortional  strength  and  state  of  the  patient,  compared 
with  the  discharge  and  state  of  the  fracture,  must  lorn 
our  determination.»-(Po«i'sKe»»arfc*OTl  Fractures.) 


q  Of  the  Formation  of  Callus,  the  Consolidation  of 
Fractures,  and  of  the  Cases  in  which  they  remain 
without  Union. 

In  the  treatment  of  fractures,  the  whole  business  of 
the  surgeon  consists  in  putting  the  displaced  extremi- 
ties  of  the  bone  into  their  natural  situation  again;  in 
keeninc  them  in  this  situation  by  means  of  a  suitable 
appaS ;  in  endeavouring  to  avert  unfavourable 
symptoms  and  in  adopting  measures  for  their  removal 
when  they  have  actually  occurred.   The  consolidation 
of  t  broken  bone  is  (strictly  speaking)  the  work  of  na- 
ture and  is  effected  by  a  process  to  winch  a  state  of 
perfect  health  is  above  all  things  propitious. 
P  Tnis  consolidation  of  a  broken  bone,  which .u i  ana- 
loomts  to  the  union  of  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  is 
Sd  the  formation  of  the  callus,  and  the  new 
uniting  bony  substance  itself  is  named  callus. 
1  Of  the  Time  requisite  for  the  Formation  of  theCd- 
liis  and  of  general  Circumstances  which  favour,  re- 
tard, or  even  completely  prevent  it. 
Surgical  writers  have  been  absurdly  anxious  to  spe- 
cify a  determinate  space  of  time  which  should  be  al- 
lowed for  the  formation  of  the  callus  as  if  this  process 
always  went  on  in  different  cases  with  the  same  in- 
terrupted regularity.  Forty  days  were  often  fixed  upon 
as  necessary  for  the  nurpose.   This  prejudice  is  not 
only  falsest  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  patients  have 
been  thereby  induced  to  suppose  themselves  cured 
before  they  were  so  in  reality,  and"  have,  consequently, 
moved  about  too  boldly,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of occ - 
sioning  deformity  or  a  new  fracture.   As  Boyer  od 
servesT  it  is  impossible  to  determine  precisely,  and  m 8 
general  way,  the  period  requisite  for  the  cure  because 
ft  differs  according  to  a  variety  of  "rcun^tances^All 
we  know  is,  that  the  callus  is  usually  formed  between 
the  twentieth  and  seventieth  day,  sooner  o  ■  later,  ac 
cording  to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  paUent,  tf* 
thickness  of  the  bone,  the  weight  which  it  has  to  sup 
port,  the  state  of  the  patient's  health,  &c.  ■h,., 
P  1  Age.    Fractures  are  consolidated,  ceteris  paribus, 
with  more  ease  and  quickness  in  young  subjc jets Uan 
in  adults  or  old  persons.   In  general  also  the  cairns 
forms  more  speedily  in  proportion  as  «»  m£™«£ 
approaches  to  infancy.   In  two  children  whose  an> w 
Bad  been  broken  in  difficult  labours,  De  la  Motw  ww 
the  humerus  united  in  twelve  days,      a  V«V  simple 
apparatus.   In  fact,  at  this  penod  of  life,  ev en  pan 
has  a  tendency  to  grow  and  developeitseh^jndme 


*  Compound  fractures  are  cases  of  «t«ntt™tao« 
Now,  as  the  mortification  proceeds  from  tn«njuO,anj 
may  not  be  connected  with  any  internal  cause,it « >  * 
example  of  what  Larrey  calls  the  Gangrene  Trauma 
tioue  ;  and  the  question  whether  the  surgeon  ougM  » 
be  governed  by  the  old  maxim  of  delaying  arnpuwt  on 
until  the  spreading  of  the  mortification  has  ceased, ,yet 
remains  unsettled.   Were  the  patient .of  a  sowi  on 
stitution,  and  not  too  far  gone,  I  should t  not^ tat .r  to  m 
tate  Larrey,  and  amputate,  though  the  «norUflM»» 
were  actually  in  a  spreading  state.   A  few  yea™»» 
I  assisted  at  an  amputation  of  t  rie  shoulder  in  a  cas  i « 
spreading  mortification  of  the  arm  from  a  compo™| 
dislocation  of  the  elbow;  and  though  the  patient  urn 
mutely  died  of  a  large  abscess  over  the  «?W  ™ 
stump  -went  on  favourably,  and  at  one  period  atronj 
hoges  of  recovery  were  entertained. 


FRACTURES. 


titality  of  the  bones  is  more  active,  their  vascularity 
ireater,  their  gelatinous  substance  more  abundant, 
on  the  contrary,  in  advanced  age,  the  parts  have  lost 
all  disposition  to  developement,  the  vascularity  of  the 
□ones  is  in  a  great  measure  obliterated,  and  (to  use  the 
expression  of  Boyer)  their  vitality  is  annihilated  under 
the  mass  of  phosphate  of  lime  which  accumulates  in 
mem. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  in  early  infancy  the  cal- 
lus is  generally  produced  in  excess,  and  may  cause 
deformity  by  its  redundance.  But  experience  does  not 
confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  real  cause 
of  deformity  always  proceeds  from  the  fracture  either 
being  badly  set,  or  not  kept  properly  reduced,  or  else 
from  the  part  being  moved  about  before  the  callus  has 
acquired  a  due  degree  of  firmness. 

2.  Constitution.  A  fracture  is  united  much  sooner 
m  a  strong  healthy  person,  than  a  weak  unhealthy 
subject.  Sometimes,  the  consolidation  is  prevented  bv 
some  inexplicable  unknown  cause,  nothing  wrong  bein£ 
remarkable  either  in  the  constitution  or  thl  part 
Kuysch  and  Van  Swieten  met  with  several  cases  of 
this  kind,  in  winch  the  patients  were  apparently  quite 
healthy  and  judiciously  treated;  and  there  are  few 
surgeons  of  much  experience  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  similar  examples.  * 

3.  Thickness  of  the.  Bone,  and  Weight  which  it  has 
^Wort  The  bones  are  thicker  and  larger,  in  pro! 
portwn  as  they  have  a  greater  weight  to  bear  and  as 
toe  muscles  inserted  into  them  are  more  powerful  It 
is  observed,  ceteris  paribus,  that  the  larger  the  bones 

The„?e9  hTr  lSJUt  .tlme  re1uisite  for  'heir  S 
Thus  a  broken  thigh-bone  is  longer  in  growing  to- 

&vagr  thw  8  fractured  tlbla;  tbe  Ubm  lolger 
ft  &c  hUmerUS' tlle  bones  of  tne  forearm,  cWle' 

^^ccaUus,  remains  a  good  while  softer  than  the 
rest  of  the  bone,  it  follows,  that  if  the  newly  united 
bone  has  to  bear  all  the  weight  of  the  body  in  wall 
mg,  the  patient  should  defer  this  exercise  longer 
Hence  one  reason  why  fractures  of  the  arm  are  sooner 
cured  than  those  of  the  tibia,  and  why  six  or  seven 
weeks  at  least  are  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  fbn? 
ken  thigh-bone,  which  of  itself  has  to  support  in  nro- 
gression  all  the  weight  of  the  trunk  P 

4.  State  of  Health.  Fractures  unite  with  more  Quick- 
ness and  facility  when  the  patient  enjoys  good  hJalth 
The  . scurvy  has  a  manifest  and  powerful  Iffect  in  re 
tarding  the  consolidation  of  fractures,  and  even  m  caul" 
ing  the  absorption  of  the  callus  several  years >  attests 
formation,  so  that  a  bone  becomes  flexible  again  i it the 
point  where  it  was  formerly  broken.  In  Lord  Anson's 
voyage  this  phenomenon  is  particularly  recorde^-(See 
p.  142,  edit  15,  m  &v0.)   Langenbeck  is  acquainted 

k3868'  in  wn3ch  the  ca"us  at  thl  end  of 
eight  weeks  became  again  soft  and  the  bone  flexible 
in  consequence  of  the  patient's  being  attacked  S 
fevers  or  erysipelas.-(iv4tte  Biol.  b.  ifp  "o ^ 
w^tJ^erea'.and  rickets  are  3180  stated  by  suS 

sffiSisss^ sometimes  hind- 

Fabncius  Hildanus  has  cited  two  cases  whir-h  t»nA 

vlrTfS  Oh,  ™f  Pregnancy,  took  place  after  deU- 

in  a^gnanTCman  wV,Pr/a>.fraCtUre  of  the  radius 
retarded  for  a longtime Tv  thl'"6  Was  aPParently 
though  the  union  tocTni^  h'S  circumstance,  and 
the  fa'llus  was  not  vVffim  ^TTV0  delive^ 
(Richter,Bibl.b.  11  l  591  T%t  ^  that  event— 
mentioned  in  a  prec'emng  pL hoWever> 
now  be  no  doubt  that  nregnanrv  fit  tlCI?'  ?ere  can 
prevent  the  formation  of  Km, Tm}>~ does  not 
though  the  observation  of  Mr  'waS^"."7  fime> 
many  instances  have  been  observed ^n?  ^  truVhat 
fractured  during  pregnancy,  and  neVer  sW  bBmg 
deposition  to  unite  till,  after  delivery 
Tfans.  vol.  5,  p.  359.)  "cuvery.— \Med.  Chir. 

Besides  the  remarks  made  here  and  in'  a  f™.  • 
page,  on  the  causes  preventing  the  union  of  £,eg0ing 
a  few  additional  observations  on  the  saL  I  ?-actures> 
be  introduced  in  the  sequel  of  thl' ar^e^h0.^111 
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[  2.  Of  some  local  Circumstances  necessary  for  the  Con- 
solidation of  Fractures.  * 
As  Boyer  has  well  explained,  three  local  circum- 
stances are  necessary  to  obtain  a  firm  callus  without 
deformity.  1.  The  two  fragments  must  be  possessed 
of  sufficient  vascularity.  2.  The  surfaces  of  the  frac- 
ture must  correspond.  3.  They  must  be  kept  in  a 
completely  motionless  state. 

The  two  fragments  must  be  sufficiently  vascular. 
It  one  of  them  should  be  tpo  scantily  supplied  with 
blood,  the  fracture  would  be  incapable  of  union  This 
as  is  asserted  by  Boyer,  though  denied  by  Amesbury" 
and  others,  is  what  happens  in  certain  fractures  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  where  the  head  of  this  bone  is  en- 
tirely detached,  and  the  ligamentous  substance  which 
is  reflected  over  its  neck,  and  serves  as  its  periosteum, 
is  totally  lacerated,  as  well  as  the  vessels  which  ra- 
^mLUh°U  U;  Hence' the  uPPer  fragment  lodged  in  the 
cotyloid  cavity  no  longer  receives  from  the  vessels  sent 
wJVr    .H.gh  the  I'gamcntum  teres  a  sufficiency  of 
blood  for  the  process  of  the  formation  of  callus.  This 
fL^t"^11?6^  tobe  ^  case  when  the  patient  is 
far  advanced  in  years,  and  the  vessels  considerably 
lessened  in  diameter.  An  adequate  circulation  must 
X  «f  m  both  portions  of  bone;  for  without 
it  the  attempt  at  union  will  fail 

„^  S%ifaces  °f  1he  fracture  must  correspond  ex 
fhr  th»T  c^ewmstance  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  fracture;  but  without  ft 

Fnr  i0nr<Ttl0n  °f  the  callus  is  always  slow  anTdifficul 
For  instance,  111  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone 

ttokSoftL3^  being  diS?aC6d  accordinf tothe 
ram  a?AEw t bone',may.Undere°  a  second  displace- 
ment according  to  its  length,  by  passing  beyond  each 
other.  The  surfaces  of  the  'fracture  are  then  not  at 
a  1 'n  contact,  and  the  portions  of  bone  only ^  toSch  each 
other  by  their  sides,  which,  being  coveredby  the  Peri- 
osteum, can  unite  with  difficulty    Here!  at  the  eK 

but  httl°endrrhth' the  U"i0n  ™  ft^ay  have  mado 
but  little  progress ;  nor  can  the  cure  be  accomplished 
without  deformity  and  shortening  of  the S  P 
T/ie  fragments  must  be  retained  in  a  comvletelu 

to£Sto?Xu  TtS  C°?dt«on  is  so  essenffio  tto 
lormation  of  callus,  that  if  the  ends  of  a  fracture  wP™ 
daily  moved,  they  could  not  unite.   Tile  two  extrem^ 

heSsMes  of  aD  ™  w™Vhr  heaI  seP™y, 

tact  %h( ?e^T2?UChhave  "Of  been  put  in  con- 
t*ZL<.  ends  of  a  fracture,  however,  which  cica- 
tnze  separately  do  not  (according  to  Boyer)  always  hi 

3.  Different  Opinions  on  the  Formation  v  callus 

ttsolf,  which  it  resemWes  and  .w^f06  °f  the  bcRe 
anatomical  and  chemical  «™  that  when  subjected  to 

the  appearances  oft™  DrotfP?,nm?tS'  il  exhlb"s  ^ 
According  to  Duhim^       substance  of  bones. 

osteum,  wfichhVrS^S?1"  f0rmed  ^Heperi- 
When  a  bone  is  SrId(Z^-Tg&n  of  ossification, 
riosteum  of  the  two  frl^M3  n™ist),  the  pe- 
and  then  swells/and  K  „  •  firSt  ^  together, 
fracture.  The  thirW^  circular  rising  round  the 
gelatinous  subs ta^ce  Wh^r,embraKe  iS  COnVerted int0  « 
nous  matter.   In  this  becom,es  a  cartUagi- 

different  points  of  r>«Jfi  f  S  develoPe  themselves,  and 
tiply  and  unite    Th„«  ,Ca»t,0n  commence,  which  mul- 
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It  was  objected  to  Duhamel's  theory,  that  if  a  bone 
be  slit  longitudinally  in  the  situation  of  a  former  frac- 
ture, the  fragments  are  observed  to  have  their  sub- 
stances blended  completely  together,  and  not  simply  to 
lie  in  contact  in  the  manner  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
placed  end  to  end,  and  kept  in  contact  by  means  ot  a 
clasp.  Duhamel,  with  a  view  of  obviating  this  ditti- 
culty,  supposed  that  the  periosteum  elongat ,ed  itselt 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre  of  the  bone, 
and  that  such  continuation  of  this  membrane  under- 
went the  same  changes  as  that  portion  which  was  con 
tiguous  to  the  fracture,  and  thus  served  tc .unite  the 
ends  of  the  fragments  between  which  it  was  n  er- 
oosed  He  admits,  also,  in  some  cases  that  the  inter- 
Sal  periolt eum  or'medullary  membrane ;  may (  furnish 
productions  extending  between  the  ends  of  the  frac- 
Take  the  continuation  of  the  external  periosteum 
with  which  they  become  connected  Lastly,  he  sup- 
posed that  in  young  subjects,  whose  bones  had  not  ac- 
auired  their  full  de°gree  of  hardness,  the  cartilaginous 
Sa  t  was  capable  of  extension,  and  that  m  cases  of 
fracture,  it  contributed  to  the  more  perfect  union  of  the 

frTheesystem  of  Duhamel  was  opposed  by  Haller  and 
Dethleef>ho,  after  a  long  series  of  well -performed 
experiments,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  callus 
was  formed  by  a  gelatinous  juice,  which  exudes  lrom 
^  extremity  of  the  fractured  bone,  particular  y  trom 
the  medullary  texture,  and  is  effused  all  about  the  frac- 
ture   that  such  juice  is  organized,  forms  a  cartilage, 

"^SXflftiy  remarks,  whatever  difference 
there  may  seem  to  be  between  this  doctrine  and  that 
of  Duhamel,  it  is  merely  in  the  mode  of  explaining 
the  facts.  All  these  observers  noticed  the  same  pheno- 
mena; and  all  the  experiments  of Del lueef  ac corded 
perfectly  well  with  those  of  Duhamel.  Both  found, 
during  the  first  days,  immediately  after  the  fracture, 
a  lymph  extravasated  between  the  fragments,  and  a 
small  tumour  in  the  situation  of  the  fracture.  Both 
also  remarked,  that  this  tumour  became  softer,  and 
that  it  afterward  formed  a  gelatinous,  then  a  cartila- 
ginous, and  lastly  a  bony  substance  which ,  competed 
.the  uniting  medium.  But  Duhamel  contends,  that  the 
cartilage  is  produced  by  the  periosteum,  while  Haller 
and  Dethleef  argue  that  it  is  the  production  of  the 
extravasated  lymph. 

Professor  Boyer  thinks,  that  Duhamel  imputes  too 
much  to  the  periosteum;  but  that  Haller  and  Dethleef 
were  also  wrong  if  they  supposed,  as  Fougeroux  al- 
leges, that  an  unorganized  lymph  could  produce  an 
organized  substance  by  inspissation.-(See  Le  second 
Mimoire  sur  les  Os,  par  M.  Bordenave,  recueilh  et  pub- 
lie  par  M.  Fovgeroux,  p.  124.)  It  appears  to  Boyer 
much  more  natural  to  believe  that  the  gelatinous  lymph 
already  contains  the  rudiments  of  organization,  which 
become  visible  as  they  are  developed  ;  just  as  it  is 
usually  believed,  that  the  rudiments  of  all  our  organs 
are  contained  in  the  transparent  mucilage,  of  which 
the  embryo  seems  to  consist. 

The  experiments  of  Duhamel  and  Dethleef  were 
rarefullv  repeated  by  Bordenave,  who  ascertained  se- 
veral new  and  interesting  facts.  The  result  was  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  observed ;  but  the 
explanation  of  them  was  different. 

Instead  of  attributing  the  formation  of  callus  to  the 
Deriosteum,  like  Duhamel,  or  to  the  extravasation  of 
lvmph  like  Dethleef,  Bordenave  conceived  that  broken 
mite  flniir,  6"  a  process  analogous  to  that  which 

™  W  admitted.  1st,  That  there  is  in  the  bones  a  vas- 
cular**™4  desired  to  maintain  the  circulation  in 
V  "  That  such  texture  dilates  when  fractures 

them.  2dly,  ^  from  the  swelling  in  the  situ- 
MeUmr,te  frSe?wSut  which  swelling  there 
at,<?,  L  ™  union  Bordenave  farther  remarks,  with 
could  be  noumon.  a  atthecommence- 


could  be  no1™0"^  ,  t  Xnat  callus,  at  the  commence 
Haller  and  Det Meet, let, i  consigt  of  a  lutl. 

ment  of  its  »tl?"'aPthe  ruptured  vessels.  2dly. 
nous  fluid  effu«^,P  afterward  assumes  the  form  of 
That  this  ^tZerta^ 

cartilage,  to  which  cerium  «^  ^  ^  ha„-,„  th«>  *p.nera- 


deposite  the  bony  ?«>  the  particies  of  bone,  being 
lion  of  callus.   3£y,  in ^     Fcnanges  into  a  porous 

like  the  substance  of  bones 


Tinnhtiess  (says  Boyer)  we  shall  always  remain  if- 
nn?Z  of  the  process  which  nature  employs  for  to. 
r,n!on  of  the  bones,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  soft  parts. 
Every  theorV  which  can  be  invented  on  this  pomt  will 
mTv  be  conjectures  more  or  less  probable.  However, 
it P  his  author  were  to  adopt  any  system  exclusively, 
(.  .fnresses  that  he  should  preler  that  of  Bordenave. 
*  The*  mechanism  of  nature  in  the  formation  of  callus, 
must  be  analogous  to  that  which  she  adopts  in  the 
union  of  wounds.  The  principal  difference  seems  to 
be  that  in  the  union  of  a  fracture  the  vessels  after  a 
time  deposite  the  phosphate  of  lime.  The  vessels  of  the 
periosteum,  medullary  membrane,  and  probably  also 
those  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fracture,  first  effuse  coagulating  lymph.  This  gradu- 
ally becomes  vascular,  and  in  proportion  as  the  vessels 
acquire  the  power  of  secreting  earthy  matter,  it  is  by 
degrees  converted  into  new  bone,  termed  callus,  which 
from  being  at  first  soft  and  flexible,  at  length  becomes 
firm  and  unyielding,  and  fit  for  constituting  the  future 
bond  of  union  between  t  he  two  extremities  of  the  fracture. 

The  observations  made  by  Baron  Larrey  lead  him  lo 
reject  as  entirely  erroneous  the  doctrine  which  refers 
the  production  of  callus  to  the  periosteum,  and  ho 
adopts  the  opinion,  that  the  union  and  reparation  of 
bones  are  the  work  of  their  own  vessels.  He  adverts 
to  examples  iu  which,  after  the  use  of  the  trephine 
in  voun°-  subjects,  the  perforation  becomes  more  or  less 
closed  by  new  bone,  thrown  out  from  the  circumfe- 
rence towards  the  centre.  Here,  says  he,  the  ossifica- 
tion assuredly  can  neither  be  referred  to  the  pencra- 
iium  nor  the  dura  mater.  The.  first  of  these.  ro.m- 
branes  has  been  extensively  destroyed,  and  if  the  se- 
cond were  concerned,  a  vertical  substance,  shutting  up 
the  opening,  would  be  apparent.  In  farther  support  of 
his  opinions,  Baron  Larrey  cites  the  well-known  cele- 
rity with  which  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  unite,  dn 
account  of  the  great  vascularity  of  that  bone ;  and  he 
believes,  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  if  the  ends  of  a 
fracture  do  not  touch  in  consequence  of  a  loss  of  sub- 
stance, the  intervening  space  remains  unfilled  up  by  a 
hew  bone  ;  a  position  which  seems  rather  repugnant 
to  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  mode  of  repara- 
tion after  the  use  of  the  trephine. 

Larrey  has  often  seen  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
tibia  exfoliate,  after  a  necrosis  produced  by  a  cause 
which  had  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  periosteum  on 
the  front  surface  of  that  bone,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  hospital  gangrene.  He  has  seen  these  ayers  re- 
placed by  red  vascular  granulations  disposed  in  parallel 
lines,  which  granulations  soon  ossified,  that  is  to  say, 
phosphate  of  lime  was  substituted  for  the  verm.luon^ 
lour  of  the  vessels,  and  gave  the  new-formed  substance 
the  appearance  and  consistence  of  bone.  Lastly,  tnu 
substance  was  covered  with  a  new  cellular  membrane, 
derived  from  the  adjacent  textures;  but  m  thepla^eoi 
the  cicatrix,  a  depression  always  remained,  propor- 
tioned to  (he  loss  of  substance.  If  the  formation  of 
callus  depended  on  the  periosteum,  Larrey  argues,  t  DM 
the  broken  patella  could  never  unite  by  bone,  as  it  » 
often  found  to  do,  when  the  fragments  «»  J^™**2 
in  contact.  Here  he  contends  that  th< :  union is  bro ught 
about  by  the  action  and  inosculation  of  the  vessels  m 
longing  to  the  substance  of  the  fragments >  thcMeW* 
Lastly>  adverts  to  preparations  in«vvh.ch the  vessel, 
of  callus  have  been  actually  injected  by  the ff™™ 
s6emmering.-(See  Journ.  Complim.  du  DicL  des  M 
ences  M.d.  t.  8,  p.  107,  *e.  8w.  Paris,  1820.)  _ 

Mr.  Listen,  of  Edinburgh,  coincides  very  much  w a 
Baron  Larrey.  "  To  the  surrounding  soft  P»f»W 
he)  has  been  attributed  a  great  share  of  the v,ork  m 
the  union  of  broken  bones;  and  when  bone hav 
been  fractured  in  circumstances  not  admitting  on  iu» 
assistance,  the  process  of  separation,  it  »  ^  «^ 
accomplished.  In  dissecting  a  fractured  limb,  ™"** 
has  been  removed  during  the  process  of  union >  ny  uu 
lus,  it  will  be  found  that  the  new  bone  is  uniformly  at 
lacked  to  the  sound  part  of  the  old,  the  yesse Is  oMK 
part  employed  in  this  process  being  much  w™**™^. 
size  ;-the  newly  deposited  bone,  which  in  its  turn  car 
ries  on  the  process,  being  perforated  by  numerous  m» 
large  foramina,  for  the  entrance  of  correspoMW 
ramifications  of  arteries.  The  new  f°™ati<MwilV 
perceived  shooting  from  the  opposed  ends  tMtnete  w 
united;  and  the  masses  In  which  they  are  deposit 
will  be  direct,  and  but  slightly  prominent,  or,  on  u' 
other  hand,  irregular  and  unshapely,  according  as  w 
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■eparated  ends  are  favourably  or  unfavourably  placed. 
1  can  conceive  it  possible  (says  Mr.  Liston),  and,  in 
fact,  have  frequently  found  new  bone  connected  with  the 
soft  parts;  hut  this  was  the  produce  of  a  splinter 
"wtiich  had  still  retained  its.  vitality,  and  whose  vessels 
had  formed  a  contribution  to  the  general  action.  Great 
powers,  not  only  in  the  production,  but  also  in  the  re- 
moval of  bone,  have  been  long  allowed  to  the  perios- 
teum. No  one,  I  will  venture  to  6ay,  has  as  yet  de- 
tected this  membrane  in  either  of  these  acts.  New 
lone  has  not  been  found  adhering  to  the  periosteum, 
either  in  fractures  or  necrosis ;  far  less  has  a  complete 
/substitute  composed  of  the  ossified  periosteum  been 
ever  discovered  enclosing  a  sequestrum.  In  every  in- 
stance the  new  formation  is  deposited  in  nodules  ad- 
hering firmly  to  the  old  bone,  arfd,  as  remarked  above, 
freely  perforated  by  nutritious  arteries.  The  vessels 
of  the  bone,  no  doubt,  are  ramified  on  the  external  and 
internal  periosteum;  but  it  is  only  after  their  entrance 
into  the  perforations,  that  they  become  disposed  to  pour 
out  ossific  matter."— (Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
Nd.  78,  p.  47.) 

From  experiments  instituted  by  Brcscnet  and  Vil- 
lerme,  it  would  appear  that  the  union  of  broken  bones 
is  not  exclusively  owing  to  the  effusion  of  a  particular 
fluid  which  concretes  and  gradually  changes  into  an 
osseous  substance ;  nor  to  the  ossification  of  the  swol- 
len and  elongated  periosteum ;  nor,  in  the  majority  of 
Instances,  to  granulations  produced  from  the  surfaces 
of  the  fracture ;  but  it  is  frequently  dependent  upon  all 
these  circumstances  together,  or  at  least  several  of 
them ;  and,  in  every  case,  it  is  the-  result  of  a  series  of 
changes,  observable  in  the  soft  parts  immediately  ad- 
joining the  fracture,  in  the  periosteum,  in  the  medul- 
lary structure,  in  the  cavities  and  very  texture  of  the 
tones  themselves,  and  in  the  substance  intervening  be- 
tween the  two  fragments,  hi  simple  fractures,  the 
following  are -stated  to  be  the  principal  circumstances 
remarked  during  the  process. 

1.  Extravasation  and  coagulation  of  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  between  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  which  blood 
escapes  from  torn  or  ruptured  vessels. 

2.  A  fluid,  at  first  of  a  viscid  quality,  effused  and  se- 
creted, as  it  were,  between  the  periosteum  and  the 
bone,  and  likewise  exuding  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
/racture  and  the  soft  parts. 

3.  A  gradual  increase  in  the  quantity  and  consist- 
ence of  the  preceding  substances  blended  together, 
forming  every  day  a  stronger  and  stronger  connexion 
oetween  the  parts;  then  their  change  to  a  red  interme- 
diate substance  between  the  fragments,  and  between 
the  bone  and  the  periosteum  to  a  substance  which  is  at 
first  soft,  but  in  the  end  acquires  the  characters  of  bone. 

4.  At  the  fractured  part,  a  reunion  of  the  periosteum 
and  soft  parts,  which  are  equally  indurated  and  con- 
fused together,  with  the  intermediate  substance  between 
the  fragments. 

5.  A  diminution,  and  then  an  obliteration  of  the  me- 
dullary cavity,  at  first  by  a  cartilaginous,  and  then  a 
uony  deposition. 

6.  Successive  ossification  of  the  whole  of  the  swell- 
ing composing  the  callus,  and  of  the  substance  be- 
tween-the  fragments,  preceded  by  a  fibrous  and  cartila- 
ginous state. 

7  The  return  of  the  soft  parts  around  the  fracture, 
and  then  of  the  periosteum,  to  their  natural  state, 
ih  jCT  the  union  of  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture, 
the  medullary  cavity  and  texture  are  gradually  re-esta- 
blished, and  the  swelling  formed  by  the  callus  alwavs 
diminishes.  »  1 

But  in  compound  fractures,  besides  these  circum- 
stances the  production  of  granulations  from  the  sur- 
faces of  the  bone  is  also  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 
— <»ee  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  38,  p.  430.)  This 
difference  from  what  happens  in  the  process  of  union 
of  simple  fractures  is  also  particularly  noticed  by  Mr. 
Wilson:  "From  the  parts  being  exposed  (in  a  com- 
pound fracture),  the  first  bond  of  union,  viz.  the  coagu- 
lable  lymph  of  the  blood,  is  removed  or  destroyed  be- 
fore it  can  become  vascular.  Inflammation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  comes  on,  suppuration  takes  place, 
and  when  the  parts  are  healthy,  granulations  arise 
These  granulations  from  the  broken  extremities  of  the 
hone  soon  assume  the  ossifying  disposition,  and  when 
they  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  unite '»— (On  the 
Skeleton,  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  4-c.  p.  233  8t>o  Land 
1820.)  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  broken  cartilages  are 


united  by  means  of  bone ;  a  circumstance  which  has 
often  been  noticed  in  respect  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs. 

Whatever/  may  be  the  process  by  which  callus  is 
formed,  i^is  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  fracture  that  the  fragments  undergo  the  changes 
which  promote  their  reunion.  But  it  is  between  the 
twentieth  and  thirtieth,  and  especially  between  the  thir- 
tieth and  fiftieth  days,  that  nature  labours  effectually 
in  consolidating  the  callus;  Hence,  at  this  period,  our 
care  to  retain  the  ends  of  the  fracture  in  exact  contact 
and  perfectly  at  rest,  should  be  redoubled ;  for  though 
there1  are  a  few  instances  in  which  deformity  really 
proceeds  from  irregular  ossifications,  it  is  a  fact,  that 
the  deformity  almost  always  originates  from  the  frac- 
ture being  disturbed  and  not  kept  properly  reduced. — 
(Boyer,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir  t.  3,  p.  86,  *c.) 


4.  Of  the  Conduct  to  he  adopted  at.  the  ordinary  Period 
of  the  Consolidation  of  Fractures,  and  of  the  Treat- 
ment of  False  Joints. 

*When  the  requisite  time  for  a  broken  bone  to  be- 
come firmly  united  has  elapsed,  it  is  proper  to  examine 
carefully  and  cautiously  the  place  of  the  fracture,  in  or- 
der to  learn  whether  the  callus  has  acquired  a  suitable 
degree  of  strength.  If  the  bone  should  be  found  to 
bend  in  the  least  at  the  injured  part,.-the  callus  is  not 
sufficiently  strong,  and  the  limb  should  be  immediately 
put  up  in  the  apparatus  again,  with  a  view  of  prevent- 
ing a  new  fracture,  or,  at  all  events,  deformity. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  patient  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  make  use  of  his  limb,  as  soon  as  the  fracture 
has  united.  In  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity,  he 
ought  to  use  crutches,  and  only  let  the  weight  of  the 
trunk  by  degrees  bear  upon  the  injured  limb.  From 
neglect  of  this  precaution  the  callus  has  been  known 
to  be  absorbed,  the  limb  to  be  shortened,  and  tjie  pa- 
tient become  a  cripple.  An  accidental  slip  njay  also 
produce  the  fracture  again ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  writers,  the  callus,  so  far  from  being  firmer 
than  the  rest  of  the  bone,  is  at  first  considerably 
weaker.— (Boyer,  t.  3,  p.  93.) 

If,  when  the  necessary  time  for  the  completion  of  the 
union  has  expired,  the  callus  is  not  yet,  firm,  we  must 
examine,  1st,  The  relative  position  of  the  fragments 
and  the  consistence  of  the  callus :  2dly,  The  causes 
which  may  have  retarded  its  consolidation. 

That  the  state  of  the  constitution  has  considerable 
influence  over  the  process  by  which  broken  bones  are 
reunited,  is  unquestionable:  Schmucker  found  the 
formation  of  callus,  even  in  the  most  simple  fractures, 
sometimes  delayed  eight  months,  and  in  one  example 
more  than  a  year ;  but  the  patients  were  all  of  them 
unhealthy  subjects.— (Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  1 
p.  26.) 

There  are  certain  indescribable  constitutions,  in 
which  bones,  more  particularly,  however,  the  os  bra- 
chii,  will  not  unite  again  after  being  broken.  These 
temperaments  are  also  very  various ;  at  least,  I  infer 
so  from  two  subjects  to  whom  I  paid  particular  atten- 
tion. One  was  a  strong,  robust  man,  whose  chief  pe- 
culiarity seemed  to  be  his  indifference  to  pain :  the 
ends  of  his  broken  humerus  were  cut  down  too,  turned 
out,  and  sawed  off,  by  Mr.  Long,  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  the  limb  was  afterward  put  in  splints 
and  taken  the  greatest  care  of;  but  no  union  followed. 
The  other  case  was  a  broken  tibia  and  fibula,  which 
remained  disunited  for  about  four  months ;  but  after- 
ward grew  together.  The  latter  subject  was  a  com- 
plete instance  of  hypochondriasis.  I  afterward  saw  a 
woman,  under  Sir  James  Earle,  in  the  above  hospital, 
whose  os  brachii  did  not  unite  in  the  least,  though  it 
had  been  broken  several  months.  Every  attempt  to 
move  the  bone  occasioned  excruciating  torture.  The 
woman  died  of  some  illness  in  the  hospital,  and  on 
dissecting  the  arm,  the  cause  of  the  fracture  not  having 
united  was  found  to  arise  from  the  upper,  sharp, 
pointed  extremity  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  broken 
bone  having  been  forcibly  drawn  up  by  the  muscles, 
and  penetrated  the  substance  of  the  biceps,  in  which- 
it  still  remained.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Earle  for  the 
description  of  the  appearance  in  the  dissection,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  this  kind  of  impediment  to  the  union 
of  a  fracture  has  been  noticed  by  any  earlier  writer 
than  Mr.  Charles  White,  who  appears  to  have  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  the  occurrence. — (Cases  in 
Surgery,  p.  7Q,  edit.  1770. ) 
The  causes  of  fractures  remaining  disunited  will 
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according  to  Richerand,  be  found  to  depend  either  upon 
the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  not  being  properly  in  con- 
tact ;  the  limb  having  been  moved  too  much ;  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  the  patient ;  or  upon  a  general  inertia 
and  languor  of  the  constitution.— (Nosograpkie  Chir. 
torn.  3,  p.  37,  edit.  2.) 

It  is  observed  by  Larrey,  that  the  gun-shot  wounds 
Qf  the  extremities,  complicated  with  fracture,  especially 
with  that  of  the  humerus,  received  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  French  army  m  Syria,  were  almost  all'  followed 
by  the  formation  of  accidental  joints.  The  two  frag- 
ments of  the  broken  bone  continued  moveable,  their 
asperities  and  projecting  angles  having  been  destroyed 
by  friction,  and  their  ends  being  rounded  and  covered 
with  a  cartilaginous  substance,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
motions  which  the  patients  executed  in  various  direc- 
tions, in  an  imperfect  manner  and  without  pain.  Lar- 
rey acquaints  us  that  many  invalids  were  sent  back 
to  France  with  such  infuanity. 

"  I  ascribe,"  he  says,"  the  causes  of  these  accidental 
articulations : 

1.  To  the  continual  motion  to  which  the  wounded 
soldiers  were  exposed,  after  their  departure  from  Sjy- 
ria  till  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  obliged  either  to  walk  this  journey  on  foot, 
or  to  be  carried  it  on  beasts. 

2.  To  the  bad  quality  of  the  food  and  the  brackish 
water  which  the  men  were  under  the  necessity  of 
drinking  in  this  painful  journey. 

3.  To  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  Syria,  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  vital  air,  and  impregnated  with 
pernicious  gases,  issuing  from  the  numerous  marshes 
near  which  we  were  a  long  while  stationed. 

All  these  causes  may  have  prevented  the  formation 
of  callus,  either  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  or  moving  the  bones  out  of  that  state  of 
coaptation  in  which  they  should  constantly  lie,  in  order 
to  unite. 

Bandages,  embrocations,  rest,  and  regimen  proved 
quite  ineffectual." — {Larrey,  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  2,  ;). 
131,  132.    Langenbeck,  Neue  Bibl.  b.  I,  p.  81.) 

The  presence  of  an  ulcer,  a  sinus,  loose  splinters  of 
bone,  a  necrosis,  or  other  suppurating  disease  near  a 
fracture,  is  a  circumstance  that  often  appears  seriously 
to  retard  or  completely  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
callus.  How  frequently  have  I  noticed,  in  cases  of 
compound  fracture,  that  while  the  wound  suppurates 
largely,  and  while  there  are  spiculee  and  dead  portions 
of  bone  unextracted,  no  solid  union  takes  place ;  but 
that,  as  soon  as  the  wound,  ulcer,  or  sinus  admits  of 
being  healed,  and  the  suppuration  ceases,  the  callus 
begins  to  form  in  the  most  favourable  manner.  Schmuc- 
ker  relates  a  case  illustrating  the  truth  of  these  obser- 
vations, where  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  broken  so  ob- 
liquely, that  the  ends  of  the  fracture  could  not  be  made 
to  lie  well,  a  necrosis  of  a  portion  of  the  tibia  followed, 
and  no  callus  was  formed  at  the  end  of  eight  months, 
when  a  sinus  on  each  side  of  the  leg  still  continued. 
This  eminent  surgeon  mow  laid  the  sinuses  open,  and 
extracted  the  dead  pieces  of  bone,  by  which  means  the 
impediment  to  the  formation  of  callus  was  removed, 
and  the  fracture,  which  had  till  then  remained  loose 
and  moveable,  became  firmly  united  in  two  months. — 
(Vermiscliie  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  1,  p.  25,  26.) 

False  or  preternatural  articulations,  which  occur  in 
cases  of  fracture  without  union,  have  been  generally 
supposed  to  resemble  common  joints.  According  to 
Boyer,  this  opinion  is  incorrect.  The  ends  of  the  frac- 
ture, which  are  sometimes  rounded  and  sometimes 
pointed,  are  connected  together  by  a  cellular  and  liga- 
mentous substance.  But  their  surfaces  are  not  co- 
vered by  a  smooth  cartilaginous  matter,  nor  is  there 
constantly  a  capsular  ligament.  "  I  am  convinced  of 
this  fact,  by  thedissection  of  several  ununited  fractures, 
the  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in  my  museum." 
—'Boyer,  t.  3,  p.  94.)  And,  in  another  place,  the  same 
professor,  speaking  of  these  false  joints,  remarks :  "  I 
repeat,  that  I  have  never  found  in  their  structure  any 
thing  which  could  be  compared  with  an  articulation ; 
neither  capsular  ligament  nor  smoolh  cartilaginous 
surfaces.  On  the  contrary.  I  have  invariably  found  in 
the  false  joints  of  the  thigh-bone  and  humerus,  which  I 
have  had  opportunities  of  dissecting,  a  fibrous  liga- 
mentous substance,  extending  from  one  fragment  to 
the  other,  and  it  is  very  probable  that,  with  some  mo- 
difications, it  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  cases  which 
1  have  not  seen. 


But,  in  the  forearm,  the  ends  of  the  fracture  may 
assume  a  structure  which  bears  a  greater  resemblanot 
to  an  articulation.  This  is  what  happened  in  an  ex- 
ample which  was  communicated  to  Bayle  by  Sylvestre, 
in  the  Ripublique  des  Lettres,  Juillet,  1685,  p.  718,  4-c. 
A  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Fabricius  Ilildanus,  obs 
91,  centur.  3."— (Boyer,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,j> 
101—103.)  , 

On  this  subject  Langenbeck  observes,  that  the  edges 
of  the  fragments  heal  and  resemble  those  of  a  hare-lip 
"  When  the  parts  are  incessantly  moved,  the  end  of 
one  fragment  becomes  excavated  in  the  form  of  an  arti- 
cular cavity.  I  have  in  my  possession  (says  he)  a  lower 
jaw  and  an  olecranon,  the  fractures  of  which  are  not 
united.  For  the  connecting  medium,  nature  has  pro- 
vided a  white  substance  resembling  ligament.  In  a 
male  patient  I  have  also  seen  an  articular  connexion  es- 
tablished in  the  body  of  the  thigh-bone  subsequently  to 
a  fracture." — (Neue  Bibl.  b.  1,  p.  93.)  When  a  capsule 
is  formed,  it  is  alleged  not  to  be  of  a  ligamentous  na- 
ture.— (Bichat,  Anatomie  Genirale,  t.  3,  p.  191.) 

In  the  Hunterian  collection  may  be  seen  a  false  joint 
in  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  where  the  resemblance  to 
a  natural  articulation  was  greater  than  what,  Boyer  has 
seen  in  other  situations. 

A  valuable  dissertation  on  false  joints  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Reisseisen,  entitled  "  De.  Articulationibus 
analogis,  qu<B  fracturis  ossium  superveniunt ;"  but  I 
am  sorry  that  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  meet  with 
a  copy  of  it. 

A  false  joint  in  the  arm  or  forearm  does  not  abso- 
lutely prevent  the  motion  of  the  limb,  which  may  yet 
be  of  considerable  use ;  but  when  the  disease  is  in  the 
thigh  or  leg,  the  member  cannot  support  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  walk  without 
crutches. 

The  diversity  of  causes  which  may  be  concerned  in 
preventing  the  union  of  fractures,  plainly  shows,  that 
the  treatment  should  be  different  in  different  cases. 

When  the  want  of  union  is  ascribable  to  tha 
ends  of  the  fracture  not  being  in  a  state  of  coapta 
tion,  and  to  their  having  been  moved  about  too  fre- 
quently, the  obvious  indications  are,  to  set  the  fracture 
better,  and  to  take  adequate  measures  for  keeping  its 
extremities  in  contact  and  perfectly  motionless. 
1  If  the  union  has  been  prevented  by  a  portion  of  mus- 
cle or  other  soft  part  getting  between  the  ends  of  the 
bone,  the  only  means  of  affording  a  chance  of  union 
would  be  cutting  through  the  integuments,  removing 
tile  displaced  soft  parts,  and  placing  the  ends  of  the 
bone  in  contact.— (Wardrop,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol 
5,  p.  363.) 

When  the  advanced  age  of  the  patient  seems  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  union  not  taking  place,  the  application 
of  the  proper  apparatus  is  to  be  continued  a  consider- 
able time,  since  experience  proves,  that  in  old  subjects, 
the  cure  of  fractures  often  requires  many  months.  In 
such  examples,  also,  tonic  and  cordial  medicines,  with  a 
nutritive  diet,  are  highly  proper. 

When  several  months  have  elapsed  since  the  acci 
dent,  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  preterna 
tural  joint  is  formed,  a  variety  of  plans  have  been  pro 
posed  and  practised. 

The  most  ancient  method  of  treatment  is  that  of  for 
cibly  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  fracture  against  each 
other,  so  as  to  make  them  inflame  and  take  on  a  dispo- 
sition to  form  callus.  This  plan  was  recommended  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  has  had  the  approbation 
of  many  other  distinguished  modern  practitioners.  Mr 
Hunter  used  even  to  advise  us,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
united fracture  of  the  leg  or  thigh,  to  let  the  patient  get 
up  and  attempt  to  walk  with  the  splints  on  the  limb, 
so  that  the  requisite  irritation  might  be  produced.  The 
idea  of  exciting  a  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  situation 
of  the  fracture,  certainly  appears  rational,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  practice  has  been  attended  with  a  limited  de- 
gree of  success.  Mr.  White  records  an  example,  in 
which  he  cured  a  broken  thigh  on  this  principle,  a 
strong  leather  case  having  been  made  for  the  limb.— 
(Cases  in  Surgery,  p,  75.)  A  broken  tibia,  treated  on 
similar  principles,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Amesbury.— 
(On  Fractures,  p.  211,  ed.  2.)  The  method  is  spoken 
of  in  Celsus :  si  vetustas  occupavit,  membrum  exttn- 
dendum  est  ut  aliquid  Uedatur :  ossa  inter  se  manv 
dimovenda,  ut  concurrendo  exasperentur,  et  ut  si 
quidpingue  est,  cradatur,  totumque  id  quasi  rettnt 
fiat,  4  c. 
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The  foregoing  treatment,  however,  is  only  likely  to 
•answer  before  a  new  joint,  or  at  all  events,  a  ligament- 
ous fibrous  connexion  is  completely  formed,  and  when 
the  limb  has  hithertcbeen  kept  entirely  motionless. 

When  the  case  is  old,  and  there  are  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  a  preternatural  articulation  or  fibrous  liga- 
mentous connexion  has  taken  place,  we  are  advised  to 
cut  down  to  the  ends  of  the  bone,  rasp  or  saw  them  off, 
and  then  treat  the  limb  just  as  if  the  case  were  a  recent 
compound  fracture. 

Thi3  bold  practice  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  C. 
Wiiite.  "  Robert  Elliot,  of  Eyliam,  in  Derbyshire,  a 
very  healthful  boy,  nine  years  old,  .had  the  misfortune, 
about  midsummer  in  the  year  1759,  by  a* fall'  to  fracture 
the  humerus,  near  the  middle  of  the  bone.  He  was 
immediately  taken  to  a  bone-setter  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, who  applied  a  bandage  and  splints  to  his  arm, 
and  treated  him  as  properly,"  says  Mr.  White,  "  as  I 
suppose  he  was  capable  of,  for  two  or  three  months. 
His  endeavours,  however,  were  by  no  means  produc- 
tive of  the  desired  effect,  the  bones  not  being  at  all 
united.  A  surgeon  of  eminence  in  Bake  well  was  af- 
terward called  in ;  ,hut  as  he  soon  found  he  could  be 
of  no  service  to  him,  and  as  the  case  was  very  curious, 
he  advised  the  lad's  friends  to  send  him  to  the  Infirmary 
at  Manchester.  He  was  accordingly  brought  thither 
the  Christmas  following,  and  admitted  an  in-patient. 
Upon  examination,  we"  found  it  to  be  a  simple  oblique 
fracture,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  bone  rode  over  each 
other :  his  arm  was  hecome  not  only  entirely  useless, 
but  even  a*burden  to  him,  and  not  likely  to  be  otherwise 
as  tjiere  was  little  probability  that  it  could  ever  unite, 
it  being  now  six  months  since  the  accident  happened. 

Amputation  was  therefore  proposed  as  the  only  me- 
thod of  relief:  but  I  could  not  give  my  consent  to  it, 
for  as  the  boy  was  young  and  had  a  good  constitution, 
it  was  hardly  possible  that  it  could  be  owing  to  any 
fault  in  the  solids  or  fluids,  but  that  either  nature  was 
•disappointed  in  her  work  by  frequent-  friction  while 
the  callus  was  forming,  or  rather,  that  the  oblique  ends 
of  the  bone,  being  sharp,  had  divided  a  part  of  a  mus- 
cle, and*  some  portion  of  it  had  probably  insinuated 
itself  between  the  two  ends  of  fhe  bone,  preventing  then- 
union.  Whichever  of  these  might  be  the  case,  I  was  of 
■  opinion,"  continues  Mr.  White, ' '  that  he  might  be  re- 
lieved by  the  following  operation,-  viz.  by  making  a 
longitudinal  incision  down  to  the  bone,  by  bringing  out 
one  of  the  ends  of  it,  which  might  be  done  with  great 
ease,  as  the  arm  was  flexible,  and  cutting  it  off  either  by 
the  saw  or  cutting  pincers ;  then  by  bringing  out  the 
other,  and  cutting  off  that  likewise,  and  afterward  by 
replacing  them  end  to  end,  and  treating  the  whole  as  a 
compound  fracture. 

The  objections  made  by  the  other  gentlemen  con- 
cerned to  this  proposal  were,  first,  the  danger  of  wound- 
ing the  humeral  artery  by  the  knife.  Secondly,  the  la- 
ceration of  the  artery  by  bringing  out  the  ends  of  the 
bones.  And,  thirdly,  that  we  had  no  authority  for  such 
an  operation.  As  to  the  first,  that  was  easily  obviated, 
by  making  the  incision  on  the  side  of  the  arm  opposite 
to  the  humeral  artery.  The  place  of  election  appeared 
to  me  to  be  at  the  external  and  lower  edge  of  the  del- 
toid muscle,  as  the  fracture  was  very  near  to  the  inser- 
tion of  that  muscle  into  the  humerus;  the  danger  of- 
wounding  the  vessel  not  only  being  by  that  means 
avoided,  but  after  the  operation,  while  the  patient  was 
confined  to  his  bed,  the  matter  would  be  prevented  from 
lodging,  and  the  wound  be  easily  come  at,  to  renew  the 
dressings.  The  second  objection  will  not  appear  to- 
y>e  very  greatf,  when  we  consider  that  in  compound 
fractures  the  bone  is  frequently  thrust  with  great  vio- 
lence through  the  integuments,  and  seldom  attended 
■with  laceration  of  any  considerable  artery ;  and  as 
this  would  be  done  with  great  caution,  that  danger 
-would  appear  very  trifling.  The  third  'and  last  objec- 
tion is  no  more  than  a  general  one  to  all  improvements. 

This  method  which  I  have  been  proposing,"  says 
Mr.  White,  "  was  at  last  resolved  upon,  and  I  assisted 
in  the  operation,  which  was  performed  by  a  gentleman 
of  great  abilities  in  his  profession,  on  January  3d,  in  the 
present  year  (1760).  The  patient  did  not  lose  above  a 
spoonful  of  blood  in  the  operation,  though  the  tourni- 
quet was  not  made  use  of.  When  the  operation  and 
dressings  were  finished,  the  limb  was  placed  in  a  frac- 
ture-box, contrived  on  purpose,  the  lad  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  the  rest  of  the  treatment  was  nothing  different 
from  that  of  a  compound  fracture. 


The  wound  was  nearly  healed  in  a  fortnight's  time, 
when  an  erysipelas  came  on,  and  spread  itself  all  over 
the  arm,  attended  with  some  degree  of  swelling:  this,  by 
fomentations  and  the  antiphlogistic  method,  soon  went 
off,  and  the  cure  proceeded^  happily, ,  without  any 
other  interruption.  In  about  six  weeks  after  the  opera- 
tion the  callus  began  to  form,  and  is  now  quite  firm. 
The  arm  is  long  as  the  other,  but  somewhat  smaller, 
in  consequence  of  such  long-continued  bandages :  he 
daily  acquires  strength  in  it,  and  will  soon  be  fit  to  be 
discharged."— (Cases  in  Surgery^  p.  69,  &c.) 

In  another  instance  of  a  broken  tibia,  which  con- 
tinued disunited  an  extraordinary  length  of  time,  Mr 
White  practised  an  operation  somewhat  similar  to  the 
foregoing  one,  with  complete  success.  He  made  a  lon- 
gitudinal incision,  about  four  inches  in  length,  through 
the  integuments  which  covered  the  fracture.  By  the 
application  of  a  trephine,  he  cut  off  the  upper  end  of  the 
bone,  and  as  the  lower  end  could  not  be  easily  sawed 
off, "he  contented  himself  with  scraping  it.  In  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  treatment  he  had  occasion  to 
take  off,  with  the  cutting  pincers,  a  small  angle  of  tibia, 
and  to  touch  the  lower  part  of  the  bone  with  the  butter 
of  antimony,  as  well  as  to  introduce  the  same  caustic 
between  the  extremities  of  the  fracture,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy a  substance  which  intervened.  A  trifling  exfo- 
liation followed.  In  twelve  weeks  the  bone  was  firmly 
united.— (Op.  tit.  p.  81, 82.) 

Besides  Mr.  White's  cases,  there  are  now  some  other 
instances  Upon  record  where  the  operation  which  he 
first  proposed  has  succeeded.  In  the  tyear  1813  Lan- 
genbeck  operated  upon  a  humerus  in  the  foregoing  man- 
ner, and  the  result  was  perfectly  successful.  The  un- 
united fracture  was  situated  at  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid.— (New  Bibl.  b.  1,  p.  95.)  Mr.  Rowlands,  of 
Chester,  by  a  similar  operation,  cured  a  fractured  thigh, 
which  had  lost  all  disposition  to  unite.— (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  47.)  Viguerie,  surgeon  to  the 
Hfitel-Dieu,  at  Toulouse,  has  also  practised  Mr.  White's 
operation  with  success.— (See  Larrey,  Mim.  de  Chir. 
Militaire,t.2,p.  132.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  operation  has  frequently 
failed.  .In  the  instance  in  which  I  saw' it  executed  on 
the  humerus  by  Mr.  Long,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, it  did  not  answer,  though  the  ends  of  the  bone 
were  most  fairly  sawed  off,  and  the  case  treated  with 
particular  care  and  skill.  Boyer  states  that  he  once 
performed  the  same  operation  in  a  similar  case  ;  but 
that  it  had.  not  the  desired  effect. — (TraiU  des  Mai. 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  110.)  Dr.  Physick,  of  New- York,  when  he 
was  a  student  in  1785,  saw  this  proceeding  unsuccess- 
fully adopted  in  a  case  where  the  humerus  remained 
disunited.— (See  Medical  Repository,  vol.  1,  New-Yorkr 
1804.)  Besides  these  examples,  I  have  heard  of  others, 
in  which  Mr.  Cline,  Mr.  Green  (Med.  Chir.  Review,  Feb 
1828 ;  and  Lond.  Med.  Gazette  p.  357),  and  other  prac- 
titioners, have  tried  the  experiment  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. What  is  still  more  discouraging,  the  operation 
has  sometimes  proved  fatal. — (Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir. 
t.  3,  p.  39,  erf.  2.  Larrey,  Mem.  de  Chirurgie  Mih 
iaire,t.  2,y.  132.) 

The  difficulties,  the  danger,  and  the  frequent  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  foregoing  operapion,  rendered  another  mode 
of  treatment  extremely  desirable,  when  Dr.  Physick,  of 
New- York,  suggested  the  plafi  of  introducing  a  seton 
through  the  preternatural  joint,  with  a  view  of  exciting 
inflammation,  and  bringing  about  a  union  of  the  bone. 
This  suggestion  promises  to  be  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  modern  surgery.  Dr.  Physick  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  the  new  operation  on  the  18th  De- 
cember, 1802,  in  an  example  of  disunited  humerus', 
twenty  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 
"Before  passing  the  needle  (says  Dr.  Physick),  I  de- 
sired tlje  assistants  to  make  some  extension  of  the  arm, 
in  order  that  the  seton  might  be  introduced,  as  much  as 
possible,  between  the  ends  of  the  bone.  Some  lint  and 
a  pledget  were  applied  to  the  orifices  made  by  the  seton- 
needle,  and  secured  by  a  roller.  The  patient  suffered 
very  little  pain  from  the  operation.  After  a  few  days 
the  inflammation  (which  was  not  greater  tban  what  is 
commonly  excited  by  a  similar  operation  through  the 
flesh  of  any  other  part)  was  succeeded  by  a  moderate 
suppuration.  The  arm  was  now  again  extended,  and 
splints  applied.  The  dressings  were  renewed  daily  for 
twelve  weeks,  during  which  time  no  amendment  was 
perceived :  but  soon  afterward  the  bending  of  the  arm 
■ « '*ie  fracture  was  observed  not  to  be  so  easy  as  it  had 
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been,  and  the  patient  complained  of  much  more  pain 
than  usual,  whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  bend  it 
at  that  place.  From  this  time  the  formation  of  the  new 
tony  union  went  on  rapidly,  and  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1803,  was  so  perfectly  completed,  that  the  patient  could 
move  his  arm  in  all  directions  as  well  as  before  the  ac- 
cident happened.  The  seton  was  now  removed,  and  the 
small  sores  occasioned  by  it  healed  up  entirely  in  a  few 
days.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1803,  he  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital  perfectly  well,  and  he  has  since  re- 
peatedly told  me  his  arm  is  as  strong  as  ever  it  was."— 
•  (Physick,  in  Medical  Repository,  vol.  1,  New-  York.)  In 
the  London  Medical  Repository  for  Aug.  1823,  a  case  is 
also  noticed,  in  which  Dr.  Physick  cured  an  ununited 
fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  by  means  of  a  seton. 

On  this  subject  an  interesting  memoir  was  read  by 
Laroche  to  the  Ecole  de  Medecine  at  Paris  {Germinal, 
an  13).  It  was  entitled  "  Dissertation  sur  la  non-re- 
union de  guelques  fractures,  et  en  particulier  de  celles 
du  bras,  et  sur  un  moyen  nouveau  de  guerir  lesfau- 
ses  articulations  qui  en  resultent."  The  author  of  this; 
production  affirms,  that  when  he  was  at  Augsburg,  he 
saw  Baron  Percy,  then  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
pass  a  seton  through  the  imperfectly  healed  cicatrix 
of  a  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh,  which  fracture 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  disposition  >to  unite.  The  me- 
thod answered  so  well,  that  in  two  months  the  patient 
was  able  to  walk  without  crutches. 

Mr.  Brodie  has  also  successfully  employed  the  seton 
in  a  case  of  ununited  broken  thigh.  The  patient  was  a 
boy  about  13.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,p.  387,  <$-c.) 
In  this  country  the  same  operation  has  been  practised 
for  the  cure  df  a  disunited  humerus  by  Mr.  Stansfield, 
of  Leeds. — (See  op.  cit.  vol.  1,p.  103,  !$-c.)J  It  appears, 
also,  that  Mr.  Charles  Bell  applied  the  method  to  a 
fracture  of  the  leg,  at  the  time  when  Roux  Was  in 
England.  The  patient  was  a  child  six  years  old,  and 
the  broken  bones  had  continued  without  union  three 
years.  The  case  had  been  originally  mistaken  by  some 
unskilful  surgeon  for  a  mere  contusion.  Roux  knew 
not  whether  the  operation  succeeded  or  not. — (Paral- 
lile  de  la  Chir.  Angloise,  Src.  p.  195.) 

We  are  not  to  expect,  however,  that  Dr.  Physick's  new 
operation  will  succeed  in  every  instance.  Like  most  other 
surgical  means,  it  is  liable  to  occasional  failures,  among 
which,  I  believe,  we  must  include  the  attempt  made  on  a 
disunited  thigh  by  Mr.  Wardrop  (see  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  5,  p.  365),  though  a  partial  amendment  is  men- 
tioned. In  a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Amesbury,  the  seton 
did  not  answer.  Mr.  Hutchison  was  also  obliged  to  take 
out  the  seton  in  a  case  of  ununited  humerus,  and  no  cure 
was  effected.— (See  Practical  Obs.  p.  162.)  Three  in- 
stances of  failure  were  seen  by  Mr.  Amesbury  (On  Frac- 
tures, p.  224),  and  an  additional  one  has  been  recorded 
by  Mr.  Earle.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  195.) 

In  the  same  case,  and  also  in  another  which  I  saw 
under  this  gentleman's  care,  the  plan  of  cutting  down 
to  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  and  rubbing  them  with  caus- 
tic potassa  was  tried,  but  without  success. 

Instead  of  several  of  the  foregoing  severe  and  often 
unsuccessful  plans,  Mr.  Amesbury  has  tried,  with 
much  encouragement,  the  influence  of  local  pressure 
and  rest.  He  maintains  the  ends  of  the  fracture  closely 
pressed  together,  the  pressure,  when  the  fracture  is 
transverse,  operating  longitudinally,  and  when  oblique, 
transversely.  A  short  sling,  pads,  and  a  particular  ap- 
paratus are  used  accordingly. — (On  Fractures,  p.  236.) 
Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Hull,  has  related  two  cases,  in  which 
a  union  of  the  fractures  followed  a  perseverance  in 
the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine. — (On  Diseased 
Joints,  p,  75.) 

[This  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  our  coun- 
tryman, Dr.  Physick,  is  without  doubt  well  merited ; 
for  the  use  of  the  seton  in  cases  of  artificial  joint  has 
found  advocates  in  almost  every  country,  and  been  at- 
tended with  great  utility  and  success.  Its  occasional  fail- 
ure, however,  has  led  to  the  trial  of  local  pressure  by  Mr. 
Amesbury ;  and  in  the  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal 
for  1827,  Mr.  Brodie  has  recorded  an  instance  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  practice,  after  the  failure  of  the  seton.  Dr. 
Thos.  H.  Wright,  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  Webster,  of 
Philadelphia,  have  each  reported  successful  cases  of 
Mr.  Amesbury's  treatment  of  ununited  fracture,  and 
pressure  seems  to  promise  to  take  the  place  of  the  seton 
in  this  country  among  surgeons  generally.  Dr.  Wright's 
cases  may  be  found  in  the  im.  Journal  of  the  Med 
Sciences  for  1828.— Reese.) 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  OSSA  NASI. 

These  bones,  from  their  situation,  are  much  exposed 
to  fractures.  The  fragments  are  sometimes  not  de- 
ranged ;  but  most  frequently  they  are  depressed.  In 
order  to  replace  them  the  surgeon  must  pass  a  fe- 
male catheter,  a  ring-handled  forceps,  or  any  such  in- 
strument into  the  nostrils,  and  using  it  as  a  lever,  push 
the  fragments  outwards  ;  while,  with  the  index  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  he  prevents  them  from  being  pushed  out 
too  far.  When  the  fragments  are  disposed  to  fall  in- 
wards again,  some  authors  advise  supporting  them  with 
an  elastic  gum  cannula,  or  lint,  introduced  into  the  nos- 
tril ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  with  Mr.  C.  Bell,  that 
no  tubes  can  be  employed  so  as  to  support  the  broken 
bones ;  and  when  these  have  been  replaced,  they  will 
not  readily  change  their  position,  as  they  are  acted 
upon  by  no  muscles. — (See  Operatipe  Surgery,  t.  2,  p 
222.) 

Besides,  as  Delpech  remarks,  since  the  tubes  cannot, 
reach  the  fragments,  they  cannot  support  them,  and 
they  must  be  attended  with  all  the  inconvenience  of  ffc 
reign  bodies  placed  in  contact  with  parts  already  in- 
flamed, or  about  to  become  so: — (Precis  des  Mai.  Clar. 
t.  1,  p.  222.) 

As  fractures  of  the  ossa  nasi  are  the  result  of  falls, 
and  direct  blows  on  the  face,  the  soft'  parts  are  always 
either  very  much  contused  or  wounded. 

Fractures  of  the  ossa  nasi  are  sometimes  attended 
with  very  dangerous  symptoms  ;  depending  either  upon 
the  concussion  of  the  brain,  produced  by  the  same  blow 
which  causes  the  fracture,  or  on  the  cribriform  lamella 
and  the  crista  galli  of  the  os  eihmoides  being  driven  in- 
wards, so  as  to  injure  and  compress  the  brain.  This 
last  danger,  however,  some  modern  surgeons  consider 
as  void  of  foundation ;  and  Whenever  the  symptoms  in- 
dicate an  affection  of  the  brain,  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
referred  to  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  bones 
of  the  nose  and  the  os  frontis. — (Delpech,  Pricis  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  221, 8vo.  Paris,  1816.).v 

When  there  are  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain 
(see  Head,  Injuries  of),  and  the  ossa  nasi  are  much  de- 
pressed, the  surgeon  must  immediately  raise  them,  and 
endeavour  to  draw  gently  forwards  the  perpendicular 
process  of  the  os  ethmoides,  which  is  connected  with 
the  cribriform  lamella  and  crista  galli.  Perhaps  a  pair 
of  closed  common  forceps,  introduced  into  each  nostril, 
might  best  enable  the  surgeon  to  do  what  is  necessary. 
Bleeding  and  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  are  always 
proper :  for  the  vicinity  of  the  eye  renders  it  liable  to 
become  inflamed  ;  and  when  there  are  symptoms  ofin- 
jury  of  the  brain,  extravasation,  &c,  the  necessity  of  . 
such  practice  is  still  more  strongly  indicated. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW. 

This  bone  is  sometimes  fractured  near  the  chin ;  bnt 
seldom  so  as  to  produce  a  division  of  the  symphysis,  the 
solution  of  continuity  generally  happening  between  this 
part  and  the  insertion  of  the  masseter.  In  other  in- 
stances the  fracture  occurs  near  the  angles  of  the  jaw, 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  insertion  of  the  masseter  and 
the  root  of  the  coronoid  process.  The  bone  may  also 
be  broken  in  two  places  at  the  same  time ;  in  which 
event  the  middle  portion  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep 
right,  because  many  of  the  muscles  which  draw  the 
lower  jaw  downwards  are  attached  to  that  part. 

The  condyles  and  coronoid  jirocesses  are  also  some- 
times broken ;  the  former  the  most  frequently. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  either  perpendi- 
cular to  its  basis,  oblique,  or  longitudinal:  of  the  latter, 
examples  have  been  known  in  which  a  portion  of  the  aj- 
veolar  process,  with  the  teeth  in  it,  was  detached  from 
the  rest  of  the  bone. 

The  soft  parts  are  generally  contused  arid  wounded. 
J.  L.  Petit  mentions  one  case  in  which  the  bone1  was 
broken,  and  the  coronoid  process  quite  denuded,  by  the 
kick  of  a  horse. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  subject  to  displace- 
ment in  the  following  way.  When  the  fracture  is  neaf 
the  symphysis,  the  side  on  which  the  processus  innc- 
minatus  is  situated  is  drawn  downwards  and  back- 
wards by  the  sub-maxillary  muscles,  while  the  other 
fragment  is  supported  by  the  muscles  which  close  the 
jaw.  When  the  fracture  is  more  backwards,  the 
displacement  occurs  in  the  same  way,  but  not  so  easily 
When  the  bone  is  fractured  in  two  places,  the  middle 
portion  is  always  pulled  downwards  and  backwards 
by  the  muscles  attached  to  the  chin,  while  the  two 
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lateral  pieces  are  kept  up  by  the  levator  muscles. 
When  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  is  broken,  the  masseter, 
being  attached  to  both  pieces,  prevents  any  considera- 
ble degree  of  displacement  When  the  neck  of  the 
condyle  is  fractured,  the  pterygoideus  externus  may 
pall  the  condyle  forwards. 

When  a  blow  is  received  on  the  lower  jaw,  or  the 
bone  is  injured  by  a  fall,  or  .by  (he  pressure  of  some 
heavy  body ;  when  an  acute  pain  is  experienced  in  the 
part,  and  an  inequality  ootn  be  felt  at  the  basis  of  the 
bone ,  when  some  of  the  teeth,  corresponding  to  that 
inequality,  are  lower  than  the  others ;  and  when  a  cre- 
pitus is  perceptible  on  moving  the  two  pieces  of  the 
jaw  on  each  other ;  there  pan  be  no  doubt  of  a  fracture. 
When  the  gums  are  lacerated,  or  the  bone  denuded  by 
a  wound,  the  case  is  (if  possible)  still  more  manifest. 

Fractures  of  the  rami  and  condyles  produce  great 
pain  near  the  ear,  particularly  when  the  jaw  is  moved; 
and  a  crepitus  may  also  be  felt. 

Fractures  of,  the  lower  jaw,  whether  simple  or  dou- 
ble, are  easily  set  by  pushing  the  displaced  part  up- 
wards and  a  little  forwards,  and  then  pressing  on  the 
basis  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  bring  it  exactly  on  a  level 
with  the  portion  which  has  preserved  its  natural  posi- 
tion. Indeed,  the  correctness  of  the  reduction  can  al- 
ways be  rightly  judged  of  by  attending  to  the  line  which 
the  base  of  the  jaw  ought  to  form,  and  observing  that 
the  arch  of  the  teeth  is  as  regular  as  nature  will  allow. 
The  maintenance  of  the  reduction,  however,  is  difficult ; 
and  can  only  be  well  executed  by  supporting  the  lower 
jaw,  and  keeping  it  applied  to  the  upper  one.  As  the 
latter  indication  cannot  be  properly  fulfilled  in  persons 
whose  teeth  are  very  irregular,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary tp  interpose  an  even  piece  of  cork  between  the 
teeth  on  each  side  of  the  motith,  and  against  this  cork 
the  lower  jaw  is  to  be  "kept  up  with  the  bandage  pre- 
sently noticed,  while  the  aperture  left  between  the  in- 
cisores  in  the  situation  where  no  cork  is  placed,  allows 
food  andmediciries  to  be  introduced  with  a  small  spoon. 

As  soon  as  the'  fracture  is  set,  the  surgeon  should 
adapt  some  thick  pasteboard,  previously  wet  and  soft- 
ened with  vinegar,  to  the  outside  of  the  jaw,  both  along 
ots  side  and  under  its  basis.  Over  this  moistened  paste- 
board, a  bandage  with  four  tails  is  to  be  applied,  the 
centre  being  placed  on  the  patient's  chin,  while  the  two 
posterior  tails  are  to  be  pinned  to  the  front  part  of  a 
nightcap,  and  the  two  anterior  ones  fastened  to  a  part 
of  the  same  cap  more  backwards."  When  the  paste- 
board becomes  dry,  it  forms  the  most  convenient  appa- 
ratus imaginable  for  surrounding  and  supporting  the 
fracture.  A  piece  of  soap-plaster  may  now  be  applied 
to  the  skin  underneath,  which  will  prevent  any  ill  effects 
of  the  hardness  and  pressure  of  the  pasteboard. 

Until  the  bone  is  firmly  united,  the  patient  should  be 
allowed  only  such  food  as  does  not  require  mastication, 
and  it  may  be  given  by  means  of  a  small  spoon  intro- 
duced between  the  teeth.  Broths,  soups,  jellies,  tea, 
and  other  slops  appear  most  eligible. 

In  order  to  keep  the  middle  portion  of  the  bone  from 
being  drawn  downwards  and  backwards  towards  the 
larynx,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  apply  tolerably 
thick  compresses  just  under  and  behind  the  chin ; 
which  are  to  be  well  supported  by  the  bandage  already 
described. 

I  need  hardly  state  the  necessity  of  enjoining  the  pa- 
tient to  avoid  talking,  or  moving the  jaw  more  than  can 
possibly  be  avoided. 

When  the  condyle  is  fractured,  as  it  is  incessantly 

*  [Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  to  whose 
science  and  skill  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  allude, 
has  devised  a  bandage  for  fractures  of  the  jaw,  to  which 
a  preference  is  now  generally  given  in  this  country,  as 
well  for  us  superiority  in  retaining,  the  fragments  in  a 
state  of  coaptation^  for  the  facility  it  affords  in  securing 
the  dressings  occasionally  applied  to  wounds  of  the  face ' 
and  chin.  He  commences  with  "a  roller  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide  just  be  ow  the  prominence  in  the  occipitis, 
and  continues  it  obliquely  over  the  centre  of  the  parie- 
tal bone  across  the  juncture  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal 
sutures,  over  the  zygomatic  arch,  under  the  chin"  and 
pursuing  the  same  direction  on  the  opposite  side-  'until 
he  arrives  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  he  then  passes  it 
obliquely  around  and  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  lower 
jaw  over  the  chin ;  and  continues  the  same  course  on 
the  other  side  until  it  ends  where  he  commenced  and 
repeats." — Reese.]  '  * 


drawn  forwards  by  the  action  of  the  pterygoideus  ex- 
ternus, and  on  account  of  its  deep"  situation  cannot  ba 
pressed  back,  the  lower  portion  must,  if  possible,  be 
pushed  into  coritact  with  it.  For  this  purpose  the 
bandage  must  be  made  to  operate  particularly  on  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  where  a  thick  compress  should  be 
placed. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  to  be  treated 
on  the  same  principles  as  similar  injuries  of  other  bones 
If  possible,  the  external  wound  should  be  healed  by  the 
first  intention ;  and  when  this  attempt  fails,  care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  the  wound,  elean  by  changing  the 
dressings  about  onqe  in  three  days ;  but  not.  oftener 
lest  the  fracture  suffer  too  much  disturbance.  It  is  ob- 
served that  compourfd  fractures  of  the  jaw,  and  even 
simple  ones,  which  are  followed  by  abscesses,  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  be  succeeded  by  troublesome  and 
tedious  exfoliations. 

In  very  bad  fractures,  in  which  all  motion  of  the 
jaw  must  have  the  most  pernicious  effect,  I  consider  it 
prudent  to  administer  every  kind  of  nourishment  in  a 
fluid  form  through  an  elastic  gum  catheter,  introduced 
'  through  one  of  the  nostrils  down  the  oesophagus. 

It  nOw  and  then  happens  that  fractures  of  the  lower 
jaw  continue  ununited :  Dr.  Physick's  successful  treat- 
ment of  one  such  case  with  a  seton  I  have  alread> 
.noticed. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  VERTEBRA. 

On  account  of  the  shortness  and  thickness  of  these 
bones,  they  cannot  be  broken  without  considerable  vio- 
lence. The  spinous  processes  which  project  back- 
wards are,  the  most  exposed  to  such  injury  ;  for  they 
are  the  weakest  parts  of  the  vertebrae,  and  most  super- 
ficially situated.  On  this  account  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  be  broken  without  any,  mischief  being  done  t« 
the  spinal  marrow .  The  violence,  which  is  great  enough 
to  break  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  must  produce  .a 
greater  or  less  concussion  or  other  mischief  of  the  spi- 
nal marrow ;  from  which  accident  much  more  perilous 
consequences  are  to  be  apprehended  than  from  the  in- 
jury of  the  bones  abstractedly  considered.  The  dis- 
placed pieces  of  bone  may  press  on  the  spinal  marrow, 
or  even  wound  it,  so  as  to  occasion  a  paralytic  affection 
of  all  the  parts  which  derive  their  nerves  from  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  substance  below  the  fracture. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  divides  fractures  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  with  displacement  into  two  classes ;  first, 
those  which  occur  above  the  third  cervical  vertebra ; 
and,  secondly,  others  which  happen  below  that  bone. 
The  first  cases,  he  says,  are  almost  always  imme- 
diately fatal,  if  the  displacement  be  to  the  usual  extent.. 
In  the  second  description  of  cases,  death  takes  place  at 
various  periods  after  the  injury.  The  reason  of  this 
difference  is  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  phrenic 
nerve  originating  from  the  third  and  fourth  cervical 
pairs,  whence  in  the  first  class  of  cases  death  is  imme. 
diately  produced  by  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
stoppage  of  respiration.— (Ow  Dislocations,  p.  552.) 

As  the  mere  concussion  of  the  spine  may  occasion 
symptoms  which  very  much  resemble  those  usually- 
occurring  when  the  vertebras  are  fractured,  the  diagno- 
sis is  generally  obscure.  An  .inequality  in  the  line  of 
the  spinous  processes  and  a  crepitus  may  sometimes 
be  distinctly  felt.  The  lower  extremities/the  rectum, 
and  bladder  are  generally  paralytic ;  the  patient  is  af- 
flicted with  retention  of  urine  and  feces,  or  with  an  in- 
voluntary discharge  of  the  latter.— {Boyer.) 

If  the  lumbar  vertebra  be  displaced,  the  lower  ex 
tremities  are,  rendered  so  completely  insensible,  that 
they  may  be  pinched,  burnt,  or  blistered  without  the 
patient  suffering  any  pain.  The  penis  in  such  cases 
is  generally  erect.  In  general,  also,  according  to  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  observations,  patients  with  fractured 
lumbar  vertebrae  die  within  a  month  or  six  weeks ; 
but  he  knew  of  pne  patient  that  lived  two  years,  and 
then  died  of  gangrene  of  the  nates'  In  fractures  and 
displacement  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  symptoms  are 
very  similar ;  but  the  paralysis  extends  higher,  and  the 
abdomen  becomes  excessively  inflated.  Death  com- 
monly follows  in  two  or  three  weeks ;  but  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  remembers  one  case,  in  which  a  gentleman  sur- 
vived the  accident  nine  months.  Fractures  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebrae,  belov  he  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve, 
occasion  paralysis  of  the  arms,  though  it  is  seldom 
complete.  Sometimes,  when  the  fracture  is  oblique,, 
one  arm  is  more  affected  than  the  other.  As  the  inter 
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costal  muscles  are  paralytic,  great  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion prevails.  The  abdomen  is  also  considerably  in- 
flated. Death  generally  follows  in  from  three  to  seven 
<Jays. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  notices  the  following  as  the  ap- 
pearances found  in  the  dissection  of  such  cases.  The 
spinous  process  Of  the  displaced  vertebra  is  depressed ; 
the  articular  processes  are  fractured;  the  body  of  the 
vertebra  is  broken  through,  the  separation  rarely  hap- 
pening in  the  intervertebral  substance.  The  body  of 
the  vertebra  usually  projects  forwards  half  an  inch  or 
an  inch.  Between  the  vertebra  and  the  sheath  of  the 
spinal  marrow  blood  is  extravasated,  and  frequently  on 
the  lower  part  itself.  When  the  displacement  is  slight, 
tile  spinal  marrow  is  compressed  and  braised.  When 
-  greater,  it  is  torn  by  the  bony  arch  of  the  spinous-  pro- 
.  cesses,  and  a  bulb  is  formed  at  each  end,  but  the  dura 
mater  continues  whole— (See  A.  Cooper  on  Disloca- 
tions, Si>c.  p.  554,  iS-c.) 

Fractures  of  the  spinous  processes  without  other  se- 
rious mischief  are  not  dangerous,  and  are  the  only 
instances  of  fractures  of  the  vertebrae  which  admit  of 
being  detected  with  certainty. 

Any  attempt  to  set  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebras, even  were  they  known  to  exist,  would  be  both 
useless  and  dangerous.  General  treatment  can  alone 
be  employed.  Cupping  will  tend  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion in  the  situation  of  the  injury.  When  the  patient 
is  affected  with  a  flatulent 'distention  of  the  abdomen, 
Tipmiting,  hiccough,  &c,  the  belly  may  be  rubbed  with 
camphorated  liniment,  and  purgative  clysters  and  anti- 
spasmodics given.  If  requisite,  the  urine  must  be 
drawn  off  with  a  catheter.  When  the  bladder,  rectum, 
and  lower  extremities  are  paralytic,  it  is  common  to  rub 
the  back,  loins,  sacrum,  and  limbs  with  liniments  con- 
taining the  tinctura  lyttse.— (Boi/er.)  With  respect  to 
the  external  and  internal  use  of  stimulants,  however, 
it  can  never  be  judicious,  when  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend much  inflammation  of  the  injured  parts ;  and  as 
for  the  idea  of  thus  restoring  the  nervous  influence, 
there  can  be  little  chance  of  success,  the  cause  of  its 
interruption  being  here  of  a  mechanical  nature. — [Del- 
pecli,  Mai.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  222.) 

Some  authors  recommend  trepanning,  or  cutting  out 
a  portion  of  the  fractured  bone,  when  the  compression 
of  the  spinal  marrow  or  its  injury  by  a  splinter  is  sus- 
pected ;  but,  according  to  my  judgment,  the  indication 
can  never  be  sufficiently  clear  to  authorize  the  opera- 
tion, which,  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  the  inter- 
vening soft  parts,  must  be  very  tedious,  and  even  diffi- 
cult to  effect  without  a  great  risk  of  increasing  the 
injury  which  the  spinal  marrow  may  already  have 
received.  An  unsuccessful  operation  of  this  kind  was 
once  performed  by  Mr.  H.  Cline,  and  another  by  Mr. 
Tyrrell.  *  * 

Some  cases,  published  by  Mr.  C.  Bell,  tend  to  prove 
that  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  injuries  of  the 
vertebras  is  the  same  as  that  which  accompanies  inju- 
ries of  the  brain.  Hence,  he  joins  the  generality  of 
practitioners  in  recommending  general  and  local  bleed- 
ing, and  keeping  the  patient  perfectly  quiet.  And,  with 
respect  to  operations  for  the  removal  of  fragments  of , 
bone,  it  is  has  decided  belief  that  an  incision  through 
the  skin  and  muscles  covering  the  spine,  and  the  with- 
drawing of  a  portion  of  the  circle  of  bone  which  sur- 
rounds the  marrow  would  be  inevitably  fatal,  the  mem- 
branes of  that  part  being  particularly  susceptible  of 
inflammation  and  suppuration.  And  even  if  a  sharp 
spKula  of  fractured  bone  had  run  into  the  spinal  mar- 
row, and  caused  palsy  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body, 
,Mr.  C.  Bell  thinks  that  exposing  the  medulla  to  extract 
the  fragment  would  so  aggravate  the  mischief,  that  in- 
flammation, suppuration,  and  death  would  be  the  in- 
evitable consequences. — {Surgical  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  157.) 
"  The  same  author  describes  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
marrow  as  "  attended  with  an  almost  universal  nervous 
irritation,  which  is  presently  followed  by  excitement 
of  the  brain :  in  the  mean  time,'  matter  is  poured  into 
the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  either  by  its  pres- 
sure causing  palsy,  or  by  its  irritation  disturbing  the 
functions  of  the  part,  so  as  to  be  attended  with  the 
same  consequences.  The  excitement  of  the  brain  being 
followed  by  effusioh.  death  ensues."— 159.)-  Cases 
are  also  referred  to,  where  palsy  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties comes  on  several  months  after  an  injury  6f  the 
spine,  owing  to  thickening  of  the  membrane  of  the 
medulla,  or  disease  of  the  latter  part  itself.   Here  Mr 


C.  Bell  recommends  perseverance  in  local  bleeding  and 
deep  issues.— (P.  1600 

A  fracture  of  the  processus  dentatus  proves  instantly 
fatal  as  happened  in  the  example  mentioned  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper.— (Ore  Dislocations,  ire.  p.  548.)  In  the  prac- 
tice of  Mr.  Cline,  a  case  occurred,  in  which  a  boy  wiili 
a  fracture  of  the  atlas  lived  a  year  after  the  accident.- 
(A.  Cooper,  op.  cit.  p. 549.  See  also  L.  T.  Soemmering, 
Bcmerkungen  iiber  Verrenkung  *und  Bruch  des  Ruc.k 
gratlis,  8voi  Berlin,  1793.  F.  A.  F.  Cuenotte,  Dis.  Med. 
Chir.  sistens  Casum  Subluxations  Vertebra  Dorst 
cum  Fractura  complicates,  postfactam  Rtpositionem  et 
varia  dira  Symptomata  duodecima  demum  Septimana 
funestm.  Argent.  1761.  Case  of  Fractured  Spine,  Lan- 
cet, vol.  2,  p.  97.) 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  STERNUM. 

The  sternum  is  not  frequently  broken,  and  the  rea 
son  of  this  fact  is  imputed  td  the  position  of  this  bone, 
resting,  as  it  were,  upon  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and 
also  in  some  measure  to  its  spongy  texture.  When  the 
accident  does  occur,  it  is  from  the  direct  application  of 
external  violence  to  the  injured  part;  and  hence  the 
fracture  is  always  accompanied  with  great  contusion, 
or  even  a  wound  of  the  integuments,  and  more  or  less 
injury  of  the  thoracic  viscera.  As  Boyer  remarks,  the 
sternum,  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  carti 
lages  of  the  ribs,  may  be  readily  propelled  backwards 
by  pressure  in  this  direction  ;  and  the  result  is  an  ac- 
tual change  in  the  form,  and  a  real  diminution  Of  the 
chest.  Now,  since  this  cavity  is  always  accurately 
filled  by  its  contents,  these  alterations  cannot  happen 
in  a  considerable  and  sudden  manner,  without  a  risk 
of  the  thoracic  viscera  being  contused  and  even  rup- 
tured. Thus,  when  the  sternum  has  been  fractured  by 
violent  blows  on  the  chest,  the  heart  and  lungs  have 
been  found  severely  contused,  and  sometimes  lacerated,; 
and  there  will  always  be  greater  danger  of  such  mis- 
chief, when  the  fracture  is  attended  with  depression  of 
one  or  more  of  the  fragments.  In  some  cases,  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  is  effused  in  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  anterior  mediastinum ;  and,  in  others,  the  acci- 
dent is  followed  by  inflammation  and  suppuration  in 
the  same  situation,  and  necrosis  of  the  broken  part  of 
the  bone.  Since  the  lungs  are  also  liable  to  be  rup- 
tured by  the  same  force  which  causes  the  fracture,  or 
wounded  by  the  depressed  pieces  of  bone,  emphysema 
may  become  another  complication,  as  we  see  exempli- 
fied in  a  case  related  by  Flajani. — {Collezione  d'Osm- 
vaz.  &c.  di  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  214,  8vo.  Roma,  1802.) 

A  fracture  of  the  sternum  is  rendered  obvious  by  the 
inequalities  perceptible  when  the  surface  of  the  bone  is 
examined  with  the  fingers ;  by  a  depression  or  eleva- 
tion of  the  broken  pieces ;  a  crepitus,  and  an  unusual 
moveableness  of  the  injured  part  in  respiration.  In 
many  cases,  the  fracture  may  be  seen,  the  soft  parts 
being  torn  or  otherwise  wounded.  The  breathing  is 
difficult,  and  mostly  accompanied  with  cough,  spitting 
of  blood,  palpitations,  and  inability  to  lie  on  the  back 
According  to  the  observations  of  Petit  and  Baldinger, 
several  of  these  latter  symptoms  may  continue,  with 
less  intensity,  a  long  while  after  the  fracture  is  cured. 
—(LeveilU,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  243.) 

Fractures  of  the  sternum,  when  mere  solutions  of 
continuity,  only  require  common  treatment ;  viz.  a  piece 
of  soap-plaster  to  the  situation  of  the  injury,  a  roller 
round  the  chest,  quietude,  bleeding,  and-  a  low  regimen, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  what  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  dangerous  consequence,  inflammation  of  the 
parts  within  the  chest. 

In  cases  attended  with  great  depression  of  the  frac- 
tured bone,  the  necessary  incisions  should  be  made,  in 
order  to  raise  with  an  elevator  the  portions  of  the  bone 
firiven  inwards,  or  to  extract  with  forceps  any  loose 
splinters,  which  seem  to  be  similarly  circumstanced. 
However,  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  trephine  the  ster- 
num, either  to  raise  a  depressed  portion  of  lh£  bone,  or 
to  give  vent  to  extravasated  fluid.  In  the  first  of  these 
circumstances,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  C.  Bell,  that  the 
formal  application  of  the  trephine  can  never  be  right  or 
necessary,  though  the  surgeon  may  be  called  upon  to 
extract  loose  splinters. — (See  Operative  Surgery,  vol.  2, 
p.  2i8.)  Such  an  operation,  however,  may  occasionally 
be  proper  when  abscesses  form  under  the  sternum,  ot 
the  bone  is  affected  with  necrosis,  and  the  natural 
separation  of  the  diseased  parts  is  likely  to  oecupy  • 
considerable  time. 
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Fractures  of  the  sternum  are  more  frequently  pro- 
duced by  gun-shot  violence  than  any  other  cause  ;  and 
in  these  cases,  there  are  generally  many  splinters  re- 
quiring extraction.  At  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  French 
general  Champeux  received  such  a  wound,  with  which 
he  lived  nearly  a  month :  the  injury  was  attended  with 
so  many  splinters,  that  when  they  were  removed,  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  were  visible  to  a  considerable 
extent.— {Leveilli,  vol.  cit.  p.  244.) 

The  ensiform  cartilage,  when  ossified  in  old  subjects, 
is  liable  to  fracture.  Little  more,  however,  can  be  done 
in  such  a  'case,  than  relaxing  the  abdominal  muscles 
by  raising  the  thorax  and  pelvis,  and  then  applying  a 
piece  of  soap-plaster  and  a  roller  over  the  part,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  steady.  When  the  blow  has  been 
violent,  the  patient  should  always  be  bled. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  RIBS. 

These  generally  happen  near  the  greatest  convexity 
of  the  bones,  several  of  which  are  often  broken  together. 
The  first  rib  being  protected  by  the  clavicle,  and  the 
lower  fibs  being  very  flexible,  are  less  liable  to  be  frac- 
tured than  the  middle  ones. 

When  the  spicula  of  a  fractured  rib  is  beaten  in- 
wards, it  may  lacerate  the  pleura,  wound  the  lungs, 
and  cau.se  the  dangerous  train  of  symptoms  attendant 
on  emphysema.— (See  Emphysema.)  '  i 

A  pointed  extremity  of  the  rib,  projecting  inwards, 
may  also  cause  an  extravasation  of  blood ;  or  by  its 
irritation  produce  inflammation  in  the  chest.  A  frac- 
ture which  is  not  at  all  displaced  is  very  difficult  to 
detect,  particularly  in  fat  subjects ;  and,  no  doubt,  is 
very  frequently  never  discovered.  The  surgeon  should 
place  his  hand  on  the  part  where  the  patient  Seems  to 
experience  a  pricking  pain  in  the  motions  of  respiration, 
or  where  the  violence  has  been  applied.  The  patient 
should  then  be  requested  to  cough,  in  which  action  the 
ribs  must  necessarily  Undergo  a  sudden  motion,  by 
which  a  crepitus  will  often  be  rendered  perceptible. 
All  the  best  practitioners,  however,  are  in  the  habit  of 
adopting  the  same  treatment,  when  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  a  rib  to  be  fractured,  as  if  this  were  actually 
known  to  be  the  case  by  the  occurrence  of  a  crepitus, 
or  the  projection  of  one  end  of  the  fracture ;  which, 
indeed,  in  the  instances  which  are  displaced,  makes 
»he  nature  of  the  accident  sufficiently  plain. 

A  broken  rib  cannot  be  displaced  either  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  diameter  of  the  bone,  or  in  that  of  its 
length.  The  ribs,  being  fixed  posteriorly  to  the  spine, 
and  anteriorly  to  the  sternum,  cannot  become  short- 
ened. Nor  can  one  of  the  broken  pieces  become  higher 
or  lower  than  the  other,  because  the  same  muscles  are 
attached  to,  both  fragments,  and  keep  them  at  an  equal 
di  stance  from  the  neighbouring  ribs.  The  only  possible 
displacement  is  either  outwards  or  inwards.— {Bayer.) 

Simple  fractures  of  the  ribs,  free  from  urgent  symp- 
toms, require  very  simple  treatment.  The  grand  ob- 
ject is  to  keep  the  broken  bones  as  motionless  as  pos- 
sible For  this  purpose,  after  a  piece  of  soap-plaster 
has  been  applied  to  the  side,  and  over  it  proper  com- 
presses, a  broad  linen  roller  is  to  be  firmly  put  round 
the  chest,  so  as  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  ribs,  and 
compel  the  patient  to  perform  respiration  chiefly  by  the 
descent  and  elevation  of  the  diaphragm.  A  scapnlary 
™)L  pTe.vent  the  bandage  from  slipping  downwards. 
When  the  fractured  part  is  depressed  inwards,  the  com- 
presses should  be  placed  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
part  of  the  bone.  As  a  roller  is  apt  to  become  slack, 
many  surgeons,  with  good  reason,  prefer  a  piece  of 
strong  linen,  large  enough  to  surround  the  chest,  and 
laced  with  pack-thread,  so  as  to  compress  the  ribs  in 
the  due  degree.  *  ' 

When  there  is  reason,  from  the  symptoms,  to  thjnk 
the  lungs  injured,  or  disposed  to  inflame,  copious  and 
jepeated  bleedings  should  be  practised.  Indeed,  as 
peripneumony  is  always  liable  to  succeed  the  accident, 
and  is  a  most  dangerous  occurrence,  every  person  free 
from  debility  either  haying  a  broken  rib,  or  supposed 
to  have  such,  should  always  be  bled  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  spermaceti  mixture,  with  opium,  is  an 
excellent  medicine  for  appeasing  any  cough,  which 
may  disturb  the  fracture,  and  give  the  patient  infinite 
pain. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  SACRUM. 

Although  more  superficial  than,  the  other  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  the  sacrum  is  less  frequently  fractured  ■  a 
fact  explicable,  as  Boyer  has  remarked,  by  its  thick- 


ness, its  spongy  texture,  and  the  advantageous  way  in 
which  it  supports  the  weight  and  efforts  of  the  whole 
trunk.  For  the  sacrum  to  be  broken,  the  violence  must 
be  very  great,  like  that  resulting  from  the  fall  of  a  very 
heavy  body,  or  the  passage  of  a  carriage-wheel  on  the 
convex  side  of  the  bone,  or  a  fall  from  a  great  height 
on  that  part.  On  the  other  hand,  fractures  of  the  sa- 
crum, when  they  do  happen,  are  more  serious  than 
those  of  the  ossa  innominata,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
great  degree  of  contusion  and  laceration,  with  which 
they  in  common  with  the  latter  cases  are  complicated, 
there  is  almost  always  great  damage  done  to  the  sacral 
nerves ;  a  kind  of  injury  which  may  have  fatal  conse 
quences.  Hence  retention  of  urine,  inability  to  retain 
this  fluid,  involuntary  disphafge  of  the  feces,  paralysis 
of  the  lower  extremities,  &c.  Another  principal  danger 
also  depends  upon  the  injury  which  the  pelvic  viscera 
may  have  suffered  from  the  same  violence  which  broke 
the  bone. 

When  the  fracture  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  sacrum,  which  seldom  happens  on  account  of  the 
thickness  of  the  bone  in  that  situation,  there  is  no  dis- 
placement, unless  the  bone  is  smashed,  and  the  frag- 
ments are  driven  inwards  by  the  same  force  which 
produced  the  fracture ;  a  case  which  always  implies 
severe  injury  of  the  external  and  internal  soft  parts. 
But  when  the  fracture  occupies  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bone,  where  it  is  less  thick,  the  inferior  fragment  may 
be  displaced  inwards,  towards  the  rectum.  And,  as 
Boyer  observes,  fractures  of  the  higher  part  of  the  bone 
are  not  in  general  easily  detected.— ( Trait c  des  Mai. 
CMr.  t.  3,  p.  152.) 

When  the  violence  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  pro- 
bable that  it  has  extended  its  effects  to  the  pelvic  vis- 
cera, every  means  in  the  power  of  art  must  be  adopted 
for  the  prevention  of  inflammation.  In  particular,  co- 
pious bleeding  should  be  practised,  and,  if  necessary, 
repeated.  Leeches  should  also  be  applied  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  sacrum,  and  the  parts  kept  cool  with  the 
lotio  plumbi  acetatis.  Any  difficulty,  either  in  the  ex- 
pulsion or  retention  of  the  urine  and  feces,  will  like- 
wise claim  immediate  and  constant  atteption.— (See 
Urine,  Retention  of;  Incontinence  of,  Src.)  With  re 
gard  to  the  particular  means  for  promoting  the  union 
of  the  fractured  sacrum,  quietude  is  the  most  import- 
ant, and  after  the  risk  of  inflammation  is  over,  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  apply  a  piece  of  the  emplastrum  sa- 
poms  to  the  part,  and  put  a  roller  round  the  pelvis,  or 
a  T  bandage. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  OS  COCCYGIS. 

Though  much  slighter  than  the  sacrum,  it  is  less  fre- 
quently broken,  because  less  exposed  to  external  force 
and  capable  of  a  degree  of  motion,  by  which  it  eludes 
the  effect  of  violence.  But  in  elderly  persons,  in  whom 
the  different  pieces  of  the  os  coccygis  are  connected  by 
anchylosis,  a  fall  on  the  bnttock  may  fracture  this  bone 
The  accident  is  known  by  the  moveableness  of  the 
lragments,  and  the  acute  pain  produced  when  the  thighs 
are  moved,  the  fragments  being  then  disturbed  by  the 
action  of  the  glutei  muscles,  some  of  whose  fibres  are 
attached  to  them.— {Boyer,  t.  3,  p.  160.) 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  os  coccygis  consists 
in  enjoining  quietude,  employing  discutient  or  emollient 
applications,  according  to  the  particular  state  of  the 
soft  parts,  and  taking  blood  away  from  the  patient : 
adopting  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  enjoining  the 
patient  to  avoid  lying  on  his  back  or  sitting  down.  He 
should  also  avoid  walking,  so  as  to  put  the  glutei  mus- 
cles into  action,  which  would  disturb  the  broken  bone 
All  formal  attempts  at  reduction  are  not  only  useless 
in  respect  to  the  fracture,  but'highly  injurious  to  the 
soft  parts,  which  are  not  in  a  state  to  bear  handling 
without  ill  effects. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  OSSA  INNOklNATA. 

The  situation  and  shape  of  the  ossa  innominata,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  soft  parts  by  which  they  are  co- 
XxJi .  '  exP'am  why  they  are  but  seldom  fractured. 
When  such  accidents  happen,  they  are  generally  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  heavy  carriage- wheels  over 
the  pelvis,  falls  from  great  heights,  the  kick  of  a  horse, 
&c,  and  are  always  attended  with  considerable  contu- 
sion of  the  external  soft  parts,  and  sometimes  with 
great  injury  of  the  pelvic  viscera.  The  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  process  of  the  ileum  is  sometimes  broken 
off  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.— {Boyer.) 
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The  two  ossa  innominata  may  be  broken  together ; 
but  commonly  only  one  of  them  is  thus  injured. 
Most  frequently  the  fracture  takes  place  in  the  upper 
expanded  portion  of  the  bone,  known  under  the  name 
of  the  ileum,  though  sometimes  it  happens  either  in 
the  ischium  or  the  os  pubis.  The  solution  of  conti- 
nuity may  be  limited  to  one  part  of  the  bone,  or  extend 
to  several  parts  of  it ;  and  there  may  be  a  greater  or 
iess  number  of  fragments,  and  these  attended  or  not 
with  displacement.  In  many  instances,  in  which  the 
pelvis  has  been  violently  jambed  between  two  bodies, 
or  run  over  by  a  heavy  carriage,  the  bones  of  the  pel- 
vis, besides  being  fractured,  are  dislocated,  some  inte- 
resting examples  of  which  accident  have  been  recently 
published. — {A.  Cooper's  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p. 
49f  <S-c.)  ' 

During  my  apprenticeship  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  several  cases  occurred  in  which  the  os  ileum, 
os  ischium,  and  os  pubis,  were  found  fractured  on 
opening  the  bodies  after  death ;  and  when  the  great 
violence  necessary  to  produce  the  accident  is  con- 
sidered, we  cannot  wonder  that  the  injured  state  of  the 
pelvic  viscera  should  frequently  prove  fatal.  Frac- 
tures of  the  ossa  innominata  are  unavoidably  attended 
with  more  or  less  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  on  the 
outside  of  the  pelvis ;  and  when  the  violence  has  been 
very  great,  the  pelvic  viscera  may  be  seriously  bruised, 
crushed,  or  lacerated,  and  the  large  nerves  contained 
in  the  pelvis,  or  the  spinal  marrow  itself,  injured  : 
hence,  extravasation  of  blood  or  urine  in  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  pelvis ;  ecchymoses  deeply  situated 
even  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles  or  other  organs ; 
injury  of  the  kidneys ;  complete  loss  of  motion ;  a  pa- 
ralysis of  the  lower  extremities ;  discharge  of  blood  or 
a  black  bilious  matter  by  vomiting  or  stool,  either  im- 
mediately or  at  more  or  less  distant  periods  from  that 
of  the  accident ;  retention  of  urine ;  fever ;  painful 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  frominflammation  of  the  pe- 
ritoneum and  bowels;  the  formation  of  abscesses, 
■which  are  sometimes  of  great  extent ;  sloughing ; 
and  death. — (Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p. 
154.) 

As  the  same  author  has  observed,  the  violence  occa- 
sioning a  fracture  of  the  ossa  innominata  may  produce 
a  displacement  of  the  fragments,  and  carry  them  more 
or  less  away  from  their  natural  situation.  When  the 
pubes  or  ischium  is  broken,  the  splinters  may  be  pro- 
pelled into  the  canal  of  the  uretlira,  or  even  through 
the  bladder,  and  give  rise  to  extravasation  of  the  urine ; 
or  by  merely  compressing  these  organs,  they  may 
cause  more  or  less  interruption  of  their  functions. 
But  unless  the  fragments  be  displaced  by  the  same 
force  which  caused  the  fracture,  they  can  hardly  be 
drawn  out  of  their  place  by  any  other  circumstance, 
since  they  are  retained  by  the  muscles  attached  to  both 
fragments,  and  by  surrounding  ligamentous  expan- 
sions. 

Owing  to  the  deep  situation  of  fractures  of  the  pel- 
vis, and  to  there  being  no  displacement  nor  mobility 
of  the  fragments,  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  attended 
with  great  difficulty.  A  suspicion  of  the  accident  may 
be  entertained,  when  the  pelvis  has  suffered  great  vio- 
lence, the  patient  experiences  great  agony,  and  all  mo- 
tion of  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities  is  difficult  and 
painful.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  fracture 
should  be  in  the  ileum,  especially  its  upper  and  front 
portion,  or  in  the  os  pubis,  the  mobility  of  the  frag- 
ments or  even  a  crepitus  may  be  distinguished  in  a 
thin  subject,  if,  when  he  is  lying  horizontally,  with 
his  thighs  and  legs  bent,  and  his  head  and  chest  ele- 
vated, the  projecting  part  of  the  os  innominatum  be 
taken  hold  of,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  move  the 
fragments  in  opposite  directions.  In  this  business, 
however,  one  caution  is  given  by  Boyer,  viz.  not  to 
mistake  the  crepitation  of  an  emphysema,  often  attend- 
ing large  extravasations  of  blood,  for  the  grating  of  the 
fractured  bone. 

In  cases  in  which  the  fracture  affects  a  part  of  the 
os  innominatum  very  deeply  placed,  and  it  is  limited  to 
a  single'paint  of  the  os  pubis  or  the  ischium,  so  that  no 
detached  moveable  fragment  has  been  produced,  the 
exact  nature  of  the  case  is  rarely  made  out  with  cer- 
tainty before  the  patient's  death,  and  the  dissection  of 
the  parts. 

Fractures  of  the  ossa  innominata  are  case,s  accom- 
panied with  serious  danger.  When  the  fragments  are 
aisplaoed,  and  do  not  admit  of  being  rectified  again, 


the  disorder  arising  from  this  cause  may  have  fatal 
consequences.  And,  as  Boyer  observes,  even  when 
such  displacement  does  not  exist,  these  fractures  are 
not  the  less  to  be  apprehended  on  account  of  the  injury 
which  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  nerves,  vessels,  mus- 
cles and  viscera  within  the  pelvis  are  likely  to  have 
sustained.  These  complications,  which  are  almost  in- 
separable from  the  fracture,  may  prove  indeed  directly 
fatal,  or  destroy  the  patient  at  a  period  more  or  less 
remote  from  the  time  of  the  accident.  One  terrible 
accident  of  this  kind,  which  I  saw  about  two  years 
ago,  with  Mr.  Ives,  of  Cbbham,  proved  fatal  in  about 
half  an  hour.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fracture  is  not. 
extensive,  and  the  violence  which  produced  it  has  not 
caused  any  very  serious  injury  of  the  viscera  and  soft 
parts  :  .but  examples  of  this  kind  are  uncommon 

In  these  last  cases,  which  are  the  most  simple,  a 
cure  of  the  fracture  may  be  easily  effected  by  means 
of  rest ;  a  position  in  which  all  the  chief  muscles  at- 
tached to  the  pelvis  are  relaxed  ;  discutient  applica- 
tions; and  a  roller,  or  T  bandage.— {Boyer,  TraiU  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  156.)  The  grand  indication  is  to  ob- 
viate the  consequences  of  inflammation  of  the  parts 
within  the  pelvis,  and  even  of  the  peritoneum  and  ab- 
dominal viscera,  by  copious  and  repeated  blood-letting 
Any  complaints  respecting  the  evacuation  of  the  urine 
and  feces  must  also  receive  immediate  attention. 
When  there  is  great  contusion,  and  the  bones  are  very 
badly  broken,  the  patient  cannot  move  nor  go  to  stool 
without  suffering  the  most  excruciating  pain.  To  af 
ford  some  assistance  in  such  circumstances,  Boyer,  in 
a  particular  case,  passed  a  piece  of  strong  girth  web 
under  the  pelvis,  and,  collecting  the  corners  into  one, 
fastened  them  to  a  pulley  suspended  from  the. lop  of 
the  bed.  This  enabled  the  patient  to  raise  himself 
with  very  little  efforts,  so  that  a  flat  vessel  couid  be 
placed  under  him.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  bed  con- 
structed on  the  principles  recommended  by  the  late 
Sir  James  Earle,  might  be  of  infinite  service  in  these 
cases  as  well  as  in  many  others,  particularly  com- 
pound fractures  and  paralytic  affections  from  diseased 
vertebra. — (See  Observations  on,  Fractures  of  the 
Lower  Limbs ;  to  which  is  added  an  account  of  a  con- 
trivance to  administer  cleanliness  and  comfort  to  the 
bed-ridden;  by  Sir  J.  Earle,  1807.)  Mr.  Earle  has 
also  exerted  his  mechanical  ingenuity  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  invention  of  a  bed,  admirably  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  treatment  of  fractures,  and  other  cases, 
in  which  it  is  an  object  of  high  importance  to  en- 
able the  patient  to  empty  the  bowels  without  changing 
his  position. 

Sometimes,  notwithstanding  the  rigorous  adoption  of 
antiphlogistic  measures,  abscesses  cannot  be  prevented 
from  forming  in  the  pelvis ;  particularly  when  there 
are  detached  splinters  driven  inwards.  These  collec- 
tions of  matter  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  a  distinct 
fluctuation  can  be  felt.  The  splinters  may  wound  the 
urethra  or  bladder,  and  cause  an  extravasation  of 
urine.  Besault  extracted  a  splinter  which  had  had  this 
effect  from  the  bottom  of  a  wound  made  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  effused  urine..  In  these  cases,  a  catheter 
should  be  kept  introduced,  in  order  to  prevent  the  urine 
from  collecting  in  the  bladder,  and  afterward  insinuat- 
ing itself  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.— (Clwpart.) 
A  very  interesting  case  of  fracture  of  the  ossa  inno- 
minata, attended  with  rupture  of  the,  bladder,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  fatal  peritonitis,  has  been  recorded  by  Clo- 
quet. — (Nouveau  Journ.  de  Medecine,  Mars,  18200 
The  ossa  pubis  were  forced  half  an  inch  from  each 
other.  The  horizontal  branch  of  the  pubes,  and  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  were  broken ;  the 
.sacrum  dislocated  from  the  ossa  ileum,  and  driven  for- 
wards within  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  The  right  sa- 
cro-iliac  symphysis  was  broken  only  at  its  fore  part, 
and  its  bones  still  retained  their  connexion.  Vast 
quantities  of  blood  were  found  extravasated  in  the  lum- 
bar region  and  about  the  pudenda.  As  soon  as  the 
abdomen  was  opened,  three  pints  of  a  yellowish  fluid, 
having  a  urinary  smell,  immediately  gushed  out.  In 
this  case,  catheters  of  various  sizes  were  introduced, 
even  a  syringe  adapted  to  them  was  used,  but 
nothing  could  be  thus  drawn  off  but  a  few  drop*  of 
blood.  The  possibility  of  mistaking  a  fracture  of  the 
acetabulum  for  a  dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone,  and 
the  differences  of  these  cases  as  explained  by  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  have  been  mentioned  in  the  article  D» 
location. 
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FRACTURES  OT  THE  THIGH. 

The  08  femoris  is  liable  to  be  broken  at  every  point, 
from  its  condyles  to  its  very  head ;  but  it  is  at  the  mid- 
dle third  of  this  extent  that  fractures  mostly  occur. 
The  fracture  is  sometimes  transverse,  but  more  fre- 
quently oblique.  The  latter  direction  of  the -injury 
makes  a  serious  difference  in  the  difficulty  of  curing 
the  case  without  future  deformity  or  lameness.  Some- 
times the  fracture  js  comminuted,  the  bone  being 
broken  in  more  places  than  one ;  and  sometimes  the 
case  is  attended  with  a  wound,  communicating  with 
the  fracture,  and  making  it  what  is  termed  compound. 
As  Petit  remarks,  however,  the  thigh-bone  is  less  sel- 
dom broken  into  several  pieces  than  other  bones  more 
superficially  situated. 

A  fractured  thigh  is  attended  with  the  following 
symptoms :  a  local  acute  pain  at  the  instant  of  the  ac- 
cident ;  a  sudden  inability  to  move  the  limb ;  a  pre- 
ternatural mobility  of  one  portion  of  the  bone  ;  some- 
times a  very  distinct  crepitus,  when  the  two  ends  of 
the  fracture  are  pressed  against  each  other ;  deformity 
in  regard  to  the  length,  thickness,  and  direction  of  the 
limb.  The  latter  change,  viz.  the  deformity,  ought  to 
be  accurately  understood;  for,  having  a  continual 
tendency  to  recur,  especially  in  oblique  fractures,  our 
chief  trouble  in  the  treatment  is  to  prevent  it.— (De- 
sault,  par  Bichat,  t.  1,  p.  181.) 

Almost  all  fractures  of  the  thigh  are  attended  with 
deformity.  When  this  is  considered  in  relation  to 
length,  it  appears  that,  in  oblique  fractures,  the  broken 
limb  is  always  shorter  than  the  opposite  one  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance denoting  that  the  ends  of  the  fracture  ride 
over  each  other.  We  may  also  easily  convince  our- 
selves, by  examination,  that  the  deformity  is  owing  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  fracture  having  ascended  above 
the  upper  one,  which  remains  stationary.  What 
power,  except  the.  muscles,  can  communicate  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  fractured  bone,  a  motion  from  be- 
low upwards  1  At  one  end  attached,  to  the  pelvis,  and  a  t 
the  other  to  this  part  of  the  bone,  the  patella,  the  tibia, 
and  fibula,  they  make  the  former  insertion  their  fixed 
point,  and,  drawing  upwards  the  leg,  the  knee,  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  thigh,  they  cause  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  displacement  in  question.  In  producing  this 
effect,  the  triceps,  semi-tendinosus,  semi-membrano- 
sus,  rectus,  gracilis,  sartorius,  &c.,are  the  chief  agents. 

For  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  the  power  of  the 
muscles  to  displace  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  mention 
is  made,  in  Desault's  works,  by  Bichat,  of  a  carpenter 
who  fell  from  a  scaffold  and  broke  his  thigh.  The 
limb,  the  next  day,  was  as  long  as  the  other ;  but  the 
man  Juad  a  complete  palsy  of  his  lower  extremities, 
and  aould  not  discharge  his  urine.  The  moxa  was  ap- 
'  plied,  the  muscles  soon  regained  their  power,  and  then 
the  shortening  of  the  limb  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance. 

Besides  the  action  of  muscles,  there  is  another  cause 
of  displacement.  However  firm  the  bed  may  be  on 
which  the  patient  is  laid,  the  buttocks,  more  prominent 
than  the  rest  of  the  body,  soon  form  a  depression  in 
the  bedding,  and  thence  follows  an  inclination  in  the 
plane  on  which  the  trunk  lies,  which,  gliding  from 
above  downwards,  pushes  before  it  the  upper  end  of 
the  fracture,  and  makes  it  ride  over  the  lower  one. 
The  muscles,  irritated  by  the  points  of  bone,  increase 
their  contraction,  and  draw  upwards  the  lower  part  of 
the  bone :  and  from  this  double  motion  of  the  two  ends 
of  the  fracture  in  opposite  directions,  their  riding  over 
each  other  results. 

Transverse  fractures  are  less  liable  to  be  displaced- 
in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  bone,  because,  when 
once  in  contact,  the  ends  of  the  fracture  form  a  mutual 
resistance  to  each  other ;  the  lower  ends,  drawn  up- 
wards by  the  muscles,  meets  with  resistance  from  the 
upper  one,  which  being  itself  inclined  downwards  by 
the  weight  of  the  trunk,  pushes  the  former  before  it, 
and  thus  both  retain  their  position  in  relation  to  each 
other. 

The  deformity  of  a  fractured  thigh,  in  the  transverse 
direction,  always  accompanies  that  which,  is  longitu- 
dinal ;  but  sometimes  it  exists  alone.  This  is  the  case, 
when,  in  a  transverse  fracture,  the  two  ends  of  the 
bone  lose  their  contact';  one  being  carried  outwards,  the 
other  inwards;  or  one  remainingin  its  place,  while  the 
other  is  separated.  The  upper  end  of  the  fracture  is 
not  now,  as  in  the  foregoing  instance,  motionless  in  re- 
gard to  the  muscular  action;  the  contraction  of  tote 


pectineus,  psoas,  iliacus  internus,  and  upper  part  of  the 
triceps,  draws  it  from  its  natural  direction,  and  con 
tributes  to  displace  it. 

The  deformity  of  the  limb  in  regard  to  its  direction, 
is  either  the  consequence  of  the  blow,  which  produced 
the  fracture,  or,  what  is  more  common,  of  the  ill-di- 
rected exertions  of  persons  who  carry  the  patient. 
Thus  we  see  that  an  injudicious  posture  bends  the  tw« 
portions,  so  as  to  make  an'  angle. 

Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  deformity,  the  lower 
end  of  the  fracture  may  retain  the  natural  position  in 
which  it  is  pla,ced„  or  else  undergo  a  rotatory  motion  on 
its  axis  outwards,  which  is  very  common,  or  inwards, 
which  is  more  unusual.  This  rotation  always  aggra- 
vates the  displaced  state  of  the  fracture,  and  should  be 
attended  to  in  the  reduction.— {Desault,  par  Bichat,  1. 1, 
p.  180.  185.) 

Every  one,  at  all  initiated  in  the  surgical  profession, 
knows  that  there  are  two  very  different  methods  of 
treating  fractured  thighs.  In  one,  which  was  recom- 
mended and  practised  by  Desault,  and  is  still  univer- 
sally preferred  in  France,  the  limb  is  kept  in  the 
straight  or  extended  position.  In  the  other,  the  limb  is 
laid  upon  its  side,  with  the  knee  bent ;  a  modej  which 
was  extolled  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Pott,  and  since  hia 
time  has  found  many  partisans  in  this  country.  To 
these  two  positions  for  fractured  thighs  may  now  be 
added  that  in  which  the  patient .  lies  upon  his  back, 
with  his  thigh  and  leg  in  the .  bent  position,  supported 
on  two  oblique  planes,  or  surfaces,  the  apex  or  angle  of 
which  is  beneath  the  ham.  This  last  position,  however, 
has  been  more  particularly  recommended  for  fractures 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  though,  if  it  be  advantageous 
for  them,  I  see  no  reason  for  not  giving  it  a  fair  trial  in 
other  fractures  of  that  bone. 

That  Mr.  Pott  lost  sight  of  certain  advantages  of  the 
straight  position  ;  that  he  was  blind  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  bent  posture ;  and  that  he  exaggerated  the 
power,  which  we  have,  of  relaxing  all  the  muscles  of 
a  limb  by  position ;  few  reflecting  surgeons  of  the  pre- 
sent day  will  be  inclined  to  deny. 

Were  we  to  resign  the  privilege  of  thinking  for  our. 
selves,  and  implicitly  to  mould  our  opinions  according 
to  any  authority,  however  high,  we  should  often  fall 
intoveryavoidableerrors.  Were  we  to  believe  the  literal 
sense  of  several  passages  in  Mr.  Pott's  Remarks  upon 
Fractures,  we  sho'ild  suppose  it  possible  and  practicable 
to  relax  at  once,  by  a  certain  posture  of  the  limb,  every 
muscle  connected  with  a  fractured  bone.  In  the  first 
vol.  of  his  works,  page  389,  edit.  1783,  he  observes,  in 
speaking  of  what  must  best  answer  the  purpose  of  in- 
capacitating the  muscles  from  displacing  the  fracture : 
"  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  putting  the  limb  into  such  posi- 
tion as  shall  relax  the  whole  set  of  muscles  belonging 
to,  or  in  connexion  with,  the  broken  bone,  must  best 
answer  such  purpose  V  and  in  the  next  page,  "  What 
is  the  reason  why  no  man,  however  superficially  ac- 
quainted with  his  art,  ever  finds  much  trouble  in  set- 
ting a  fractured  os  humeri  ?  is  it  not  because  both  pa- 
tient and  surgeon  concur  in  putting  the  arm  into  a  state 
of  flexion,  that  is,  into  such  a  state  as  relaxes  all  the 
muscles  surrounding  the  broken  bone  V  Also,  in  page 
393,  he  continues,  "  Change  of  posture  must  be  the 
remedy,  or  rather,  the  placing  the  limb  in  such  manner 
as  to  relax  all  its  muscles."  That  to  have  all  the  mus- 
cles relaxed  in  cases  of  fracture  would  be  desirable, 
were  it  also  practicable,  every  one  will  admit ;  but  the 
possibility  of  accomplishing  it,  so  long  as  different 
muscles  have  different  uses,  different  situations,  and 
different  attachments  to  the  bones,  every  one  must 
grant  to  be  only  a  visionary  project.  For  instance,  do 
not  the  patient  and  surgeon,  in  the  case  of  fractured  os 
humeri  adverted  to  above,  rather  concur  in  putting  the 
fibres  of  the  triceps  and  anconeus  into  a  state  of  ten- 
sion, at  the  same  moment  that  they  relax  the  biceps  and 
brachialis  internus  1 

The  position  of  the  fractured  os  femoris,  says  Mr. 
Pott,  should  be  on  its  outside,  resting  on  the  great  tro- 
chanter ;  the  patient's  whole  body  should  be  inclined 
to  the  same  side ;  the  knee  should  be  in  a  middle  state 
between  perfect  flexion  or  extension,  or  half-bent ;  the 
leg  and  foot,  lying  on  their  outside  also,  should  be  well 
supported  by  smooth  pillows,  and  should  be  rather 
higher  in  their  level  than  the  thigh ;  one  very  broad 
splint  of  deal,  hollowed  out  and  well  covered  with 
wool,  rag,  or  tow,  should  be  placed  under  the  thigh, 
from  above  the  trochanter  quite  below  the  knee ;  and 
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another,  somewhat  shorter,  should  extend  from  the 
groin  below  the  knee  on  the  inside,  or  rather  in  this 
posture  on  the  upper  side.  The  bandage  should  be  of 
the  eighteen-tail  kind,  and  when  the  bone  has  been  set, 
and  the  thigh  well  placed  on  the  pillow,  it  should  not, 
without  necessity  (which  necessity  in  this  method  will 
seldom  occur),  be  ever  moved  from  it  again,  until  the 
fracture  is  united ;  and  this  union  will  always  be  ac- 
complished in  more  or  less  time,  in  proportion  as  the 
limb  shall  have  been  more  or  less  disturbed. — (Pott.) 

Here  only  two  splints  are  mentioned ;  the  surgeons 
of  the  present  day  usually  employ  four.  After  placing 
the  patient  in  a  proper  position,  the  necessary  extension 
;s  to  be  made.  Then  the  under  splint,  having  upon  it  a 
broad  soft  pad,  and  an  eighteen-tailed  bandage,  is  to  be 
laid  under  the  thigh,  from  the  great  trochanter  to  the 
outer  condyle.  The  surgeon,  before  applying  the  soap 
plaster,  laying  down  the  tails  of  the  bandage,  and  put- 
ting on  the  other  three  splints,  is  to  take  care  that  the 
fracture  lies  as  evenly  as  possible. 

In  the  position  for  a  fractured  thigh,  Mr.  Pott,  we 
find,  directs  the  leg  and  foot  to  be  rather  higher  in  their 
level  than  the  thigh;  with  what  particular  design,  1 
have  not  myself  been  able  to  make  out.  Whoever  me- 
ditates upon  the  consequence  of  elevating  the  leg  and 
foot  above  the  level  of  the  thigh,  in  the  bent  position, 
will  know  that  it  is  to  twist  the  condyles  of  the  os  fe- 
nioris  more  outward  than  is  natural.  When  a  patient 
is  placed  according  to  Mr.  Pott's  direction,  upon  a  com- 
mon bed,  the  middle  soon  sinks  so  much  that  the  leg 
becomes  situated  very  considerably  higher  than  the 
thigh,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this  is  one  cause 
why  so  many  broken  thighs  are  united  in  so  deformed 
a  manner,  that  the  foot  remains  permanently  distorted 
outwards.  The  great  propensity  of  the  triceps  and 
6ther  muscles  to  produce  this  effect,  may  also  serve  to 
explain  the  frequency  of  the  deformity.  It  is  not 
merely  the  depression  of  the  middle  of  the  bed  which 
is  disadvantageous  :  as  the  weight  of  the  patient's  body 
falls  more  upon  one  side  of  the  bed  than  the  other,  in 
the  bent  position  of  the  limb,  unless  the  sacking  be  tight 
and  the  mattress  very  firm,  it  happens  that  such  a  de- 
clivity is  formed  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
not  impracticable,  to  make  the  patient  continue  duly 
upon  his  side.  It  cannot  be  enjoined  too  forcibly,  that 
fractured  thighs  should  always  be  laid  upon  beds  not 
likely  to  sink  much.  When  this  happens,  no  rational 
dependence  can  be  put  in  the  efficacy  of  the  bent  posi- 
tion, and,  as  Desault  has  explained,  the  same  thing  is 
hurtful  also  in  the  straight  posture. 

The  most  enthusiastic  advocates  for  the  bent  position 
must  allow,  that  it  leaves  the  leg  and  foot  too  moveable 
and  unsupported,  and  that,  though  it  may  relax  the 
muscles,  which  have  the  most  power  to  disturb  the  co- 
aptation of  a  fractured  thigh,  it  yet  leaves  a  mass  of 
muscle  unrelaxed,  quite  sufficient  to  displace  the  ends 
of  the  bone.  Hence,  practitioners  should  endeavour  to 
improve  the  apparatus  employed,  so  that  it  may  make 
a  permanent  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
and  in  the  straight  position  such  resistance  may  cer- 
tainly be  practised  with  most  effect  and  convenience. 

The  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Pott's  observations  on  frac- 
tures would  lead  One  to  suppose,  that  from  the  moment 
a  muscle  is  partially  relaxed,  it  becomes  incapable  of 
acting  on  or  displacing  a  fracture.  But  if  this  were 
correct  (which  it  cannot  be),  we  should  not  have  the 
power  of  completely  bending  or  extending  our  limbs  ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  set  of  muscles  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose were  partly  relaxed  by  the  half-flexion  or  half- 
extension  of  the  joint,  they  would  be  deprived  of  all 
farther  power.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  arguments 
to  be  brought  against  the  bent  posture,  arising  from  its 
not  actually  relaxing  all  the  muscles  connected  with 
the  broken  bone,  we  are  also  to  take  into  the  account 
the  fact,  that  the  partial  relaxation  of  any  muscle  by 
no  means  incapacitates  it  from  acting. 

In  the  earlier  editions  of  this  Dictionary,  I  expressed 
a  preference  to  Mr.  Pott's  method  of  treating  broken 
thighs.  More  mature  reflection,  however,  and  subse- 
quent experience  have  made  me  a  convert  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Desault  on  this  subject.  The  terrible  com- 
pound fractured  thighs,  which  I  had  under  my  care  in 
the  campaign  in  Holland  in  the  year  1814,  could  not 
have  been  at  all  retained  by  any  apparatus  put  merely 
upon  the  thigh  itself.  The  superiority  of  long  splints, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  limb,  was  in  these 
eases  particularly  manifest    With  such  splints,  which 


maintain  steady  the  fracture  itself,  the  knee,  leg,  ankle, 
and  foot,  your  patient  may,  in  fact,  even  be  removed 
upon  an  emergency  from  one  place  to  another,  without 
any  considerable  disturbance  of  the  broken  part.  But 
how  cpuld  this  be  done  in  the  bent  position,  with  short 
splints,  merely  applied  to  the  thigh,  affording  no  support 
to  the  leg,  and  not  confining  the  motions  of  the  knee 
and  foot  ? 

There  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  treatment 
of  fractured  tliighs  in  the  writings  of  Desault.  Ft  is 
observed,  that,  if  we  compare  the  natural  powers  of 
displacement  with  the  artificial  resistance  of  almost 
every  apparatus,  we  shall  find  that  the  disproportion 
between  such  forces  is  too  great  to  let  the  former  yield 
to  the  latter.  The  action  of  the  muscles,  however 
which  is  always  at  first  very  strong,  may  afterward  be 
gradually  diminished  by  the  extension  exercised  oh 
them.  A  power  incessantly  operating  can  effect,  what 
another  greater  power,  temporarily  applied,  cannot  at 
once  accomplish,  and  the  compression  of  circular 
bandages  tends  also  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  muscles. 

Desault  cured  in  the  H6tel-Dieu  an  immense  number 
of  fractured  thighs,  without  any  kind  of  deformity. 
This  success,  it  is  said,  was  owing  particularly  to  the 
well-combined  employment  of  extension  and  compres- 
sion of  the  muscles.  The  advantage  of  keeping  the 
muscles  a  long  while  extended,  in  order  to  diminish 
their  power,  is  especially  evident  in  the  reduction  of 
certain  dislocations,  as  those  of  the  shoulder,  in  which 
we  often  cannot  succeed  till  the  muscles  have  been 
kept  on  the  stretch  for  a  greater  or  less  time.  The 
fracture  of  the  patella  and  olecranon  equally  demon- 
strates the  utility  of  compression  for  the  same  purpose ; 
as  when  the  muscles  are  not  steadily  compressed  by 
the  bandage,  they  draw  upwards  the  fragment  of  bone 
with  double  or  triple  force. 

To  the  reduction  of  fractured  thighs  in  the  bent  pos 
ture,  Desault  entertained  the  following  objections :  the 
difficulty  of  makingthe  extension  and  counter-extension, 
when  the  limb  is  so  placed ;  the  necessity  of  then  ap 
plying  them  to  the  fractured  bone  itself,  instead  of  a 
situation  remote  from  the  fracture,  as,  for  example,  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg ;  the  impossibility  of  comparing 
with  precision  the  broken  thigh  with  the  sound  one,  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  regularity  of  its  shape ;  the  irk- 
someness  of  this  position  long  continued,  though  it  may 
at  first  seem  most  natural ;  the  inconvenient  ami  painful 
pressure  of  a  part  of  the  trunk  on  the  great  trochanter 
of  the  affected  side ;  the  derangement  to  which  the 
limb  is  exposed  when  the  patient  has  a  motion ;  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  the  leg  firmly  enough  to  prevent  the 
effect  of  its  motion  on  the  thigh-bone ;  the  manifest 
impossibility  of  adopting  this  method,  when  both  thighs 
are  fractured;  lastly,  experience  in  France  having 
been  little  in  favour  of  such  posture. 

Also,  what  is  gained  by  the  relaxation  of  some  mus- 
cles, is  lost  by  the  tension  of  others.  For  such  rea- 
sons (certainly  strong  ones),  Desault  abandoned  the 
bent  position,  and  always  employed  the  straight  one, 
which  was  advised  by  Hippocrates. 

Petit,  Heister,  and  Duverney  recommend  the  extend- 
ing means  to  be  applied  just  above  the  condyles  of  the 
os  femoris.  Dupouy  remarked  that  this  practice  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  employ  very  great  force,  and  he 
preferred  extension  from  the  foot.  Fabre  took  also  into 
consideration  the  inconvenience  of  the  partial  pressure 
made  on  the  muscles,  which,  irritatingand  stimulating 
them  to  action,  multiplies  the  obstacles  to  the  setting 
of  the  fracture.  For  nearly  similar  motives  Desault 
espoused  their  doctrine,  introduced  it  at  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  and  the  success  which  he  experienced  from  the 
practice  contributed  materially  to  its  more  extensive 
adoption. 

Desault.  as  we  have  stated,  preferred  the  straight 
posture,  and  lafd  his  patients  on  surfaces  nbt  likely  to 
sink  with  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  feather-beds, 
formerly  in  common  use  at  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  had  this  in- 
convenience. For  these,  in  cases  of  fractures,  Desault 
substituted  a  firm,  tolerably  hard  mattress,  which  did 
not  allow  the  continual  change  of  posture  to  occur 
which  a  soft  bed  does.  The  object  of  every  apparatus 
being  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  fracture  from  being  dis- 
placed, the  mechanism  of  every  contrivance  for  this 
purpose  should  be  directed  against  the  causes  of  the 
displacement.  These  are,  1,  the  action  of  the  muscles 
drawing  upwards  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture;  2,  the 
weight  of  trie  trunk  propelling  downwards  the  upper 
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«nd.  Hence,  every  apparatus  intended  to  prevent  dis- 
placement of  a  thigh  fractured  obliquely,  should,  1, 
draw  and  keep  downwards  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture ; 
2,  carry  and  maintain  upwards  the  upper  end  of  the 
fracture,  and  the  trunk  which  is  above  it.  This  prin- 
ciple is  of  general  application,  and  only  subject  to  a 
few  exceptions  in  transverse  fractures,  attended  merely 
with  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of 
the  limb,  or  else  none  at  all.  3,  There  must  also  be  in 
the  apparatus  a  resistance  to  th,e  rotation  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  broken  bone,  so  as  to  keep  the  limb 
steady,  even  in  case  of  any  sudden  motion. « 

If  we  compare  the  operation  of  the  different  pieces 
of  our  apparatus  with  the  above  indications,  Desault 
says,  we  shall  find,  that  without  permanent  extension 
they  are  not  very  effectual.  With  regard  to  bandages, 
whether  a  roller  or  eighteen-tailed  bandage  be  used, 
they  all  have  one  common  mode  of  operating ;  they 
press  the  muscles  towards  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  so 
as  to  make  them  form  a  kind  of  natural  case  for  the 
fracture,  and  thus  they  make  lateral  resistance  against 
the  parts.  In  this  manner  bandages  materially  aid  in 
preventing  displacement  sidewise,  and  are  particularly 
useful  in  transverse  fractures.  But  what  is  there  to 
hinder  the  two  inclined  surfaces  of  an  oblique  fracture 
from  slipping  one  over  the  other?  What  power  is 
there  to  keep  the  limb  from  receiving  the  effects  of  ac- 
cidental shocks  ?  Is  the  pelvis  kept  back?  Is  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  resisted  ?  The  latter  is  indeed 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  pressure,  and  this  is  the 
chief  use  of  the  bandage ;  but  will  sueh,.compression 
be  enough  to  prevent  the  longitudinal  displacement  of 
the  broken  bone,  especially  if  the  bandage  be  applied 
slackly  as  some  advise? 

These  remarks  apply  also  to  compresses :  petit  moyen 
contre  une  grande  cause. 

Splints  are  useful  in  firmly  fixing  the  limb,  and. 
guarding  it  from  the  effects  of  accidental  shocks,  or  of 
contractions  of  the  muscles.  They  operate  more 
powerfully  than  bandages,  in  preventing  lateral  dis- 
placement ;  and  hence  they  suffice -for  transverse  frac- 
tures, without  permanent  extension.  They  also  resist 
the  rotation  of  the  thigh  outwards  or  inwards.  But  when 
the  breach  of  continuity  is  oblique,  will  they  hinder  the 
ends  of  the  bone  from  gliding  over  each  other,  and  the 
consequent  shortening  of  the  limb  ?  They  obviously 
could  only  do  so  by  the  friction  of  the  different  pieces 
of  the  apparatus,  especially  the  tapes,  which  fasten  it ; 
and  then,  to  make  the  resistance  effectual,  they  must  be 
tied  so  tightly  as  to  create  danger  of  mortification. 
Will  the  splints  prevent  the  trunk  from  descending, 
and  propelling  before  it  the  upper  end  of  the  fracture  ? 
Will  they  hinder  the  action  of  the  muscles  on  the  lower 
end  ?  Will  they,  in  short,  fulfil  all  the  above  indica- 
tions? Their  chief  use  is  to  prevent  lateral  displace- 
ment, and  keep  the  limb  steady,  tfence,  they  should 
extend  along  the  leg  as  well  as  the  thigh,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  disturbed  whenever  the  lower  part  of  the  limb 
is  allowed  to  move. 

The  pads  serve  principally  to  keep  the  limb  from  ■  be- 
ing galled  by  the  splints,  and  their  action  in  preventing 
displacement  of  jthe  fracture  must  be  but  trivial. 

According  to  Desault,  the  ordinary  pieces  of  appara- 
tus, which  do  not  execute  any  permanent  extension, 
may  suffice  for  transverse  fractures ;  but  they  are  al- 
ways ineffectual  when  the  division  is  oblique,  because 
they  do  not  fulfil  the  twofold  indication  of  drawing 
downwards  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture,  and  keeping 
the  other  one  upwards. 

He  inculcated  that  the  object  particularly  to  be  aimed 
at  was  such  a  disposition,  that  the  foot,  leg,  thigh,  and 
pelvis  should  constitute  but  one  whole :  so  that,  though 
the  different  parte  thereof  might  be  drawn  in  different 
directions,  yet  they  would  still,  with  respect  to  one 
another,  preserve  the  same  mutual  relation.  He  in- 
vented the  following  apparatus  to  answer  these  pur- 
poses, f 

A  strong  splint,  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  crista 
of  the  os  ileum  to  a  certain  length  beyond  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  rather  more  than  two  inches  and  a  half 
broad,  with  each  of  its  extremities  pierced  in  the  form 
of  a  mortise,  and  terminating  in  a  semicircular  niche 
is  a  principal  part  of  Desault's  apparatus  It  is  ao- 
plied  to  the  exterior  side  of  the  thigh,  by  means  of  two 
strong  linen  rollers,  each  more  than  a  yard  long 

The  middle  part  of  one  roller  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
inside  of  the  thigh,  at  its  upper  part;  its  ends  are 


brought  to  the  exterior  side  of  the  thigh,  passed  through 
the  mortise,  and  knotted  on  the  semicircular  niche. 
Pads  are  to  be  previously  placed  under  its  middle  part, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  disagreeable  pressure ;  as  well 
as  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  which  Desault 
considered  as  the  principal  point  of  action  of  this  band. 
The  inferior  part  of  the  leg  is  next  covered  with  pads, 
on  which  the  middle  part  ofithe  second  roller  is  placed, 
the  extremities  of  which  cross  on  the  instep  and  upper 
part  of  the  foot,  then  on  the  sole,  after  which  they 
are  conveyed  outwards,  and  one  end  passed  through 
the  mortise,  and  knotted  with  the  other  on  the  niche, 
with  such  a  degree  of  force  as  to  pull  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  femur  downwards,  and  push  the  splint  up- 
wards, and,  by  this  means,  the  pelvis  and  superior 
portion  of  the  fractured  bone.  .  On  the  internal  side  of 
the  limb  is  placed  a  second  splint,  which  extends  from 
the  superior  part  of  the  thigh  to  a  certain  distance  be- 
yond the  foot.  A  third  is  placed  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  limb  from  the  abdomen  to  the  knee.  T,he  superior 
extremities  of  the  anterior  and  exterior  splints  are  fixed 
by  means  of  a  bandage  passed  round  the  pelvis.  A 
roller,  the  middle  part  of  which  is  placed  under  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  the  extremities  crossed  on  its  su- 
perior surface,  and  fastened  to  the  splints,  operates  with 
them  in  preventing  the  foot  from  moving. 

Before  applying  the  apparatus,  Desault  covered  the 
whole  limb  with  compresses,  wet  with  a  solution  of  the 
acetate  of  lead.  Over  these  Scultetus's  bandage  was 
put,  and  a  roller  round  the  foot,  all  wet  with  the  same 
lotion.  For  more  particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Parisian  Chirurgical  Journal,  vol.  1.  OEuvres 
Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Sichat,  t.  1.  Rosalino  Giardina, 
Memoria  sulla  Fratture,  con  alcune  Modificazione  alF 
Apparato  di  Desault,  8vo^  Palermo,  1814.  Boyer, 
Traiti  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3.  Riclierand,  Nosogr. 
Chir.  t.  3,  edit  4.  Boyer's  apparatus  for  fractured  thighs 
is  described  in  the  last  edition  of  the  First  Lines  of 
the  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Instead  of  the  position  advised  by  Pott,  or  that  re- 
commended by  Desault  and  Boyer,  Mr.  C.  Bell  prefers 
the  posture  in  which  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back, 
with  the  limb  supported  in  the  bent  attitude  by  means 
of  a  wooden  frame.  This  machine  is  simple  enough, 
consisting  of  boards  ten  or  eleven  inches  in  breadth, 
one  reaching  from  the  heel  to  the  ham,  the  other  from 
the  ham  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Under  the 
knee-joint  they  are  united  at  an  angle,  while  a  horizon- 
tal board  connects  their  lower  ends  together.  Thus 
they  form  two  sloping  surfaces,  to  which  cushions  are 
adapted,  and  over  which  the  limb  can  be  placed  in  an 
easy  bent  position.  Near  the  edge  of  the  inclined 
boards,  holes  are  made  furnished  with  pegs.  After  the 
bone  has  been  set,  a  long  splint  is  applied  from  the  hip 
to  the  side  of  the  knee,  and  another  along  the  inside  of 
the  thigh— (See  Operative  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  189.)  I 
entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  this  mode  of 
placing  fractured  thighs.  However,  the  foregoing  ap- 
paratus does  not  sufficiently  secure  the  leg  and  foot 
from  motion,  though,  with  the  aid  of  a  roller  and  a 
foot-board,  this  advantage  might  easily  be  obtained. 
The  fracture-apparatus,  devised  by  my  friend  Mr.  Earle. 
is  excellently  calculated  for  this  mode  of  treatment! 
with  these  additional  recommendations,  that  the  obli- 
quity of  the  two  surfaces  on  which  the  limb  reposes 
can  be  altered  as  occasion  may  require :  there  is  a  foot- 
board for  the  support  of  the  foot,  and  a  contrivance  by 
which  the  patient  is  enabled  to  have  stools  without 
moving  himself  or  changing  his  posture  in  the  slightest 
de?~e,e,7^See  ms  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery., 
p.  125,  (S-c.  8w.  Land.  1823.) 

Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh-Bone. 
-  As  this  is  a  subject  which  has  of  late  years  excited 
considerable  discussion,  the  reader  cannot  be  too  parti- 
cular in  noticing,  that  three  distinct  kinds  of  fracture, 
very  different  in  their  nature,  treatment,  and  result 
have  been  generally  confounded  together  under  the 
name  of  "  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone 
for  much  of  the  dispute  that  has  prevailed,  whether 
these  fractures  will  unite  like  those  of  other  bones, 
seems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  three  species  of 
fracture  not  having  been  properly  discriminated.  Two 
of  the  cases  unite  by  means  of  callus,  like  other  frac- 
tures; but  the  other,  as  it  usually  occurs,  is  conceived 
by  some  surgeons  not  to  admit  of  a  similar  made  of  1 
union ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  declare  that  the  fact  bafi 
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not  yet  been  demonstrated.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
therefore  divided  these  cases,  first,  into  fractures  which 
happen  through  the  Tuck  of  the  bone,  entirely  within 
the  capsular  ligament;  being  the  examples  in  which 
he  thinks  a  union  by  bone  has  not  yet  been  proved  ; 
secondly,  into  fractures  through  the  neck  of  the  bone 
at  its  junction  with  the  troclianter  major,  which  frac- 
tures are  of  course  external  to  the  capsular  ligament : 
thirdly,  into  fractures  through  the  trochanter  major, 
teyond  its  junction  with  the  neck  of  the  bone. — (On 
Dislocations,  <S-c.  p,  114 — 116.) 

Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  are  infinitely 
more  frequent  than  dislocations  at  the  hip,  and  may 
arise  from  a  fall,  either  upon  Mie  great  trochanter,  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  or  the  knee.  According  to  Desault,  the 
first  accident  produces  the  injury  much  more  frequently 
than  the  two  latter.  Of  thirty  cases  which  were  seen 
by  Desault,  four-and-twenty  arose  from  falls  on  the 
side.  All  those  inserted  by  Sabatier  in  his  interesting 
Memoir  were  the  result  of  a  similar  accident.  These 
authors,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  are  not  speaking  particu- 
larly of  the  fracture  within  the  capsular  ligament ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  the  Teason  of  their  sentiments 
differing  from  those  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  observes, 
that  in  London  the  fracture  within  the  capsule  is  most 
commonly  produced  by  a  person  slipping  off  the  edge 
of  the  foot-pavement.  According  to  this  eminent  sur- 
geon, a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  within 
the  capsular  ligament,  seldom  happens  but  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life ;  and  the  reason  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  injury  takes  place  in  old  persons,  he 
ascribes  to  the  interstitial  absorption  which  that  part 
of  the  femur  undergoes  in  individuals  past  a  certain 
age,  whereby  it  becomes  shortened,  and  altered  in  its 
angle  with  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  He  admits,  however, 
that  the  accident  is  frequently  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the 
trochanter  major.— (Surgical  Essays,  part.  2,  p.  35,  36. 
Also,  Larrey,  Journ.  Complem.  t.  8,  p.  98,  Svo.  Pans, 
1620.)  Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within 
the  capsule  are  more  common  in  women  than  men.— 
(J.  Wilson,  On  tlie  Skeleton,  &-c.  p.  245.  A.  Cooper,  On 
Dislocations,  &c.  p.  122.) 

The  division  is  more  frequently  transverse  than 
oblique ;  the  neck  being  sometimes,  in  the  former  case, 
wedged  in  the  body  of  the  bone,  as  Desault  found  in 
several  instances ;  a  model  of  one  of  which,  in  wax,  is 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  VEcole  de  SanU,  and  the 
natural  specimen  of  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
Bichat.  A  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is 
sometimes  complicated  with  one  of  the  trochanter  ma- 
jor. .  | 
With  respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  a  fracture  within  the 
capsular  ligament,  an  acute  pain  is  felt,  a  sudden  in- 
ability to  walk  occurs,  and  the  patient  cannot  raise 
himself  from  the  ground.  The  latter  circumstance, 
however,  is  not  invariable.  In  the  fourth  vol.  of  the 
Mrm.  de  VAcad.  de  Chirurgie,  a  case  is  related,  in 
which  the  patient  walked  home  after  the  accident, 
and  even  got  up  the  next  day.  Desault  published 
a  similar  example.  The  locking  of  one  end  of  the  frac- 
ture in  the  other  may  offer  an  explanation  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  dissections  made  by  Dr.  Colles  have 
recently  led  to  another  discovery,  viz.  that  sometimes 
the  solution  of  continuity  does  not  extend  completely 
through  the  neck  of  the  femur. — (See  Dublin  Hospital 
Reports,  vol.  2.)  Three  cases  proving  this  fact  are 
there  adduced ;  a  fact  which  at  once  explains  the  abi- 
lity of  some  patients  to  walk  directly  after  the  injury, 
and  the  absence  of  all  retraction  of  the  limb.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Amesbury,  incomplete  oblique  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  are  easily  produced  in  the  recently 
dead  subject. — (On  Fractures  of  the  Upper  Third  of  the 
Thigh-Bone,p.3.) 

A  shortening  of  the  limb  almost  always  takes  place : 
the  "  leg  becomes  from  one  to  two  inches  shorter  than 
the  other ;  for  the  connexion  of  the  trochanter  major 
with  the  head  of  the  bone,  by  means  of  the  cervix,  being 
destroyed  by  the  fracture,  the  trochanter  is  drawn  up 
by  the  muscles  as  high  as  the  ligament  will  permit, 
and  consequently  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  acetabu- 
lum and  upon  the  ileum  above  it."— (Sir  A.  Cooper  on 
Dislocations,  A-c.  p.  117.)  The  action  of  the  muscles 
drawing  upwards  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture,  the 
weight  of  the  trunk  in  propelling  downwards  the  pel- 
vis and  upper  end  of  the  fracture,  are  the  two  causes  of 
the  shortening  of  the  limb.  In  general,  a  slight  effort 
suffices  for  the  restoration  of  the  natural  length  of  the 


limb  ■  but  the  shortness  recurs  almost  as  soon  as  the 
extension  ceases.    "  This  evidence  of  the  nature  of  th« 
accident  continues,"  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  correctly  remarks, 
"  until  the  muscles  acquire  a  fixed  contraction,  which 
enables  them  to  resist  any  extension  which  is  not  of  tin 
most  powerful  kind."— (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  31.) 
Goursault  and  Sabatier  remark,  that  sometimes  the 
shortening  of  the  member  does  not  take  place  till  a 
long  while  after  the  accident.   In  opposition  to  the 
common  belief  that  the  limb  is  shortened,  Baron  Lar- 
rey asserts,  that  the  member  is  at  first  actually  length- 
ened.—(Journ.  Complem.  t.  8,  p.  99.)  This  state- 
ment I  have  never  seen  confirmed,  and  it  is  contra 
dieted  by  daily  experience.   And  to  prove  how  widely 
Larrey  differs  from  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  following  passage 
will  suffice.   "  In  order  to  form  a  still  more  decided 
judgment  of  this  accident  (says  the  latter  writer)  after 
the  patient  has  heen  examined  in  the  recumbent  pes 
ture,  let  him  be  directed  to  stand  by  his  bedside  sup- 
ported by  an  assistant,  so  as  to  bear  his  weight  upon 
the  sound  limb.   Immediately  he  does  this,  the  surgeon 
observes  most  distinctly  the  shortened  state  qf  the  in- 
jured leg,  the  toes  resting  on  the  ground,  but  the  heel 
not  reaching  it,  the  everted  root  and  knee,  and  the  di- 
minished prominence  of  the  hip." — (Surgical  Essays, 
part  2,  p.  34.)   The  lessened  projection  of  the  trochan- 
ter major  arises  from  its  not  being  supported  by  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  as  it  always  is  in  the  natural  state 
of  the  parts.   A  swelling  is  observable  at  the  upper 
and  front  part  of  the  thigh,  always  proportioned  to  the 
retraction  of  which  it  appears  to  be  an  effect. 

The  projection  of  the  great  trochanter  is  almost  en- 
tirely effaced.  Directed  upwards  and  backwards,  this 
eminence  becomes  approximated  to  the  crista  of  the  os 
ileum  ;  but,  if  pushed  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  rea- 
dily yields ;  and,  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  natural 
level,  the  patient  becomes  capable  of  moving  his 
thiah. 

The  knee  is  a  little  bent.  Abduction  of  the  limb  al- 
ways occasions  acute  pain,  and  it  is  noticed  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  that  the  rotation  inwards  is  particularly  pain- 
ful, because  the  broken  extremity  of  the  bone  then  rubs 
against  the  capsular  ligament. — (Vol.  cit.  p.  33.)  If, 
while  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  great  trochanter,  the 
limb  is  rotated  on  its  axis,  this  bony  projection  may  be 
felt  revolving  on  itself,  as  on  a  pivot,  instead  of  de- 
scribing, as  in  the  natural  state,  the  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle, of  which  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  the  radius.  This 
symptom,  which  was  particularly  noticed  by  Desault, 
is  very  manifest  when  the  fracture  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  neck,  less  so  when  at  its  middle ;  and  it  is 
not  very  perceptible  when  the  breach  is. near  the  head 
of  the  bone.  In  the  rotatory  motions,  the  lower  frag- 
ment rubbing  against  the  upper  one  produces  a  die 
tinct  crepitus,  which,  however,  is  not  an  invariable 
symptom,  as  Larrey  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  In 
fact,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  explained,  it  is  not  discover- 
able while  the  patient  is  lying  upon  his  back  with  the 
limb  shortened ;  but  if  the  leg  be  drawn  down,  so  as  to 
bring  the  limbs  to  the  same  length,  and  rotation  be 
then  performed,  especially  inwards,  the  crepitus  is 
sometimes  observed,  in  consequence  of  the  broken  ends 
of  the  bone  being  thus  brought  into  contact.— (On  Dis 
locations,  be.  p.  121.) 

It  appears  to  Mr.  Amesbury,  that  the  head  of  the 
bone  moves  so  readily  in  the  acetabulum,  "  that  the 
least  impetus,  even  through  the  periosteum  and  re- 
flected membrane  (supposing  them  to  be  entire),  will 
cause  it  to  move  simultaneously  with  the  shaft;  and 
if  it  should  do  so  in  the  same  relative  proportion,  cre- 
pitus cannot  be  felt.  If  crepitus  be  not  elicited  by 
bending  the  limb  upon  the  pelvis,  the  surgeon  may 
try  to  produce  it  by  causing  the  limb  to  be  gently  ro- 
tated, while  he  endeavours  to  fix  the  head  of  Hie  bone 
by  pressing  it  with  his  fingers  back  against  the  aceta- 
bulum."— (On  Fractures  of  the  Upper  Third  of  at 
Thigh-Bone,p.  15.) 

The  toes  are  usually  turned  outwards;  a  position 
which  Sabatier  considers  as  the  inevitable  effect  of  the 
fracture,  though  Pan:  and  Petit  noticed  that  it  did  not 
constantly  occur.  Two  cases,  adduced  by  these  illus- 
trious surgeons,  were  not  credited  by  M.  Louis;  but 
the  experience  of  Desault  folly  confirmed  the  possi- 
bility of  the  limb  not  being  always  rotated  outwards' 
and,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  remarked,  three  or  four 
hours  generally  elapse  before  the  turning  of  the  limb 
outwards  is  rendered  most  obvious  by  the  fixed  con- 
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Sractlon  of  the  muscles.-- (Surgical  Essays,  part  2, 
p.  32.) 

Mr.  LangstafF  dissected  one  case,  in  which  the  great 
toe  was  in  the  first  instance  everted,  but  subsequently 
turned  inwards  when  the  patient  began  to  use  the  limb. 
•"  The  preparation  shows  the  fracture  to  have7  been 
"within  the  capsular  ligament,  close  to  the  head  of  the 
bone,  and  gives  a  decided  refutation  to  the  opinion  of 
the  length  of  the  broken  portion  attached  to  the  tro- 
chanter heing  the  cause  of  the  inversion,  inasmuch  as 
this  part  has  been  removed  by  absnrption.   The  point 
of  the  foot  was  everted,  while  it  retained  its  proper 
length,  and  only  became  inverted  by  a  wise  provision 
of  nature  to  assist  progression  after  it  had  begun  to  be 
shortened.   This  circumstance  received  great  illustra- 
tion in  the  person  of  Henry  West,  a  boy  from  whom 
,  Mr.  White,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  removed  the 
head,  neck,  and  part  of  the  trochanter  of  the  left  thigh- 
bone, in  consequence  of  scrofulous  disease  of  the  hip- 
joint,  attended  by  abscess.    He  recovered  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  bone.   The  thigh  is  three  inches  and  a 
half  shorter  than  the  cither,  and  the  toes  turn  inwards, 
not  only  in  walking,  but  when  he  lies  on  his  back  in  a 
quiescent  posture,  or  prepared  for  sleep."— {Guthrie,  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  109.)   The  possibility  of 
the  foot  being  turned  inwards  directly  after-  the  acci- 
dent, is  the  subject  that  now  more  immediately  inte- 
rests us.   Of  this  occurrence  an  example  is  reported  by 
Mr.  Stanley.   "  A  middle-aged  man  fell  in  the  street, 
and  his  hip  struck  the  curb-stone.   The  immediate  con- 
quences  were,  that  the  limb  was  inverted  and  short- 
ened to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  no  crepitus  could  be 
discovered.   It  was  presumed  that  a  dislocation  had 
occurred,  and  accordingly  an  extension  of  the  limb  was 
made,  and  so  great  was  the  constitutional  irritation  oc- 
casioned by  the  repeated  trials  to  reduce  the  supposed 
dislocation,  that  the  man  died  about  five  months  from 
the  time  of  the  accident.   In  the  dissection  of  the  hip 
a  fracture  was  found,  extending  obliquely  through  the 
middle  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  but  entirely  within  the 
capsule.   A  portion  of  fibrous  and  synovial  membrane 
on  the  anterior  side  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  had  es-- 
caped  laceration."   "  In  a  male  subject  that  had  been 
brought  for  dissection,  it  was  observed,  that  the  left 
lower  extremity  was  turned  inwards  and  considerably 
shortened.   On  examining  the  hip,  a  fracture  was 
found,  extending  through  the  neck  and  shaft  of  the  fe- 
mu»   The  neck  had  been  broken  at  its  junction  with 
the  shaft,  and  a  fracture  had  extended  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  trochanter  major  downwards  at  the  poste- 
rior side  of  the  femur,  a  little  below  the  trochanter 
minor.  The  upper  part  of  the  shaft  was  thus  split  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  was  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  include  the  trochanter  minor  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  trochanter  major. 

In  the  last  two  cases,  it  may  be  asked,  to  what  cause 
the  inversion  of  the  limb  should  be  attributed '  Whether 
to  the  direclion  of  the  fracture  ?  If  not,  whether  there 
be  any  other  circumstance  adequate  to  its  explanation  t 
In  the  instance  of  fracture  within  the  capsule,  the  por- 
tion of  the  synovial  and  fibrous  membrane  which  had 
escaped  laceration  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone  might  probably  prevent  the  limb  from  toeinir 
turned  outwards ;  but  (says  Mr.  Stanley)  why  it  should 
Jiave  been  turned  inwards;  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
explain.  In  the  instance  of  fracture  without  the  cap- 
sule, by  considering  the  direction  of  the  fracture',  in  re- 
ference to  the  attachments  of  the  muscles,  we  obtain 
an  explanation  of  both  points.  For,  as  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  muscles  that  rotate  the  thigh  outwards 
were  connected  with  the  separated  portiSri  of  bone 
they  must  have  ceased  to  influence  the  limb  in  one 

,and  °5  couJ[8e  have  left  their  antagonists  at 
liberty  to  turn  it  in  the  other;  and  the  fractured  sur- 
faces being  permitted  to  unite  without  any  change  in 
the  position  of  the  limb,  the  inversion  would  become 
permanent."-^,*.  Chir.  Trans.vol.  13,  p.  508  )  Th» 
merit  of  having  first  explained  the  cause  of  the -inver- 
sion of  the  foot  in  certain  fractures  on  the  outside  of 
the  capsular  ligament  is  due,  I  believe,  to  Mr  GuthriP 
«  When  (says  he)  the  fracture  has  taken p™ ce  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  external  to  the  insertion  of  Uipsp  rn 
tators  outwards  yet  sufficiently  within  the  insertion  of 
the  glutaeus  medius  and  minimus,  so  as  not  to  deDrive 
them  of  their  due  action,  the  toe  will  be  turned  in 
sards  and  must  always  be  so,  or  remain  without  anv 

eration  of  position,  according  to  tertain  variations  in 

Vol.  I.— C  o 


the  inclination  of  the  fracture  affecting  the  power  of 
these  muscles."*  In  the  instance  recorded  by  Mr.  Guth- 
rie, the  little  trochanter  was  broken  off;  but  whethe" 
it  be  an  essential  complication,  he  conceives  must  be 
determined  by  future  observation.— (Vol.  cit.  p.  112) 
The  principles  on  which  this  gentleman  founds  his  ex- 
planation have  since  been  corroborated  by  the  parti- 
culars of  a  case  that  was  examined  by  Mr.  Syme.— (See 
Edin.  Med.  Journ.  April,  1826.)  The  reason  of  the 
foot  being  occasionally  inverted,  even  when  the  frac- 
ture is  quite  within  the  capsular  ligament,  still  remains, 
however,  a  point  in  surgery  requiring  explanation. 

The  ordinary  position  of  the  toes  outwards  is  com- 
monly, and  I  believe  correctly,  imputed  to  the  rotator 
muscles.  Bichat  conceived,  however,  that  if  this  doc- 
trine were  true,  such  position  ought  always  lo  exist ; 
and  he  reminds  us,  that  all  the  muscles  which  proceed 
from  the  pelvis  to  the  trochanter  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  quadratus,  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  by  the 
approximation  of  the  femur  to  their  point  of  insertion ; 
and  that  the  contracted  muscles  would  not  allow  the 
foot  to  be  so  easily  turned  inwards  again.  Hence  Bi- 
chat thought  it  probable,  that  the  weight  of  the  foot 
itself  might  pull  the  limb  into  the  position  in  which  it 
is  commonly  found.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarked 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  that  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  that 
the  rotation  of  the  limb  outwards  is  in  part  owing  to 
the  muscles,  by  feeling  the  resistance  which  is  made 
to  rotation  inwards,  which  resistance,  however,  he 
thinks,  may  in  some  measure  depend  upon  the  length 
of  the  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  which  remains 
attached  to  the  trochanter  major,  and  rests  against  the 
ileum.— (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  32.) 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  observations  respecting 
the  diagnosis,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a  fracture 
within  the  capsular  ligament  seldom  happens  but  at 
an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  is  much  more  frequent 
in  women  than  men.— (Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations. 
<$-c.  p.  123.) 

A  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  capsular  ligament,  is  attended  with  but  little 
shortening  of  the  limb,  and  is  frequently  met  with  in 
persons  under  fifty,  though  it  may  and  does  occur  in 
older  subjects.  Also,  while  the  fracture  within  the 
capsule  takes  place  from  very  slight  causes,  this  is 
generally  the  result  of  great  violence,  severe  blows 
■  falls,  and  the  passage  of  heavy  carriages  over  the 
pelvis.  The  crepitus  can  be  easily  felt  without  previ- 
ously drawing  down  the  limb,  and  the  case  is  charac- 
terized by  greater  suffering  than  what  is  usually 
noticed  when  the  fracture  is  within  the  capsule.  But 
the  most  important  circumstance  in  which  a  fracture  on 
the  outside  of  the  capsule  differs  from  one.  within  it  is 
in  its  readily  admitting  of  bony  union,  which  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  accomplish  in  the  latter  case,  and  so 
rare  as  to  be  doubted  by  a  surgeon  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion and  greatest  experience.-(See  Sir  A.Cooper  on 
Dislocations,  &c.  p.  185,  &c.) 

In  an  oblique  fracture  through  the  trochanter  major 
without  injury  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  the  lee  is 
very  little,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  shortened ;  the  foot 
is  benumbed;  the  patient  cannot  turn  in  bed  without 
great  difficulty  and  pain ;  in  some  cases  the  detached 
portion  of  the  trochanter  is  drawn  forwards  towards 
the  ileum :  m  others  it  falls  towards  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium ;  but  in  general  it  is  widely  separated  from 
that  portion  which  remains  connected  with  the  neck  of 
the  bone.  The  foot  is  considerably  turned  outwards, 
and  9  crepitus  not  readily  detected.  This  accident 
may  happen  at  any  period  of  life.  It  unites  readily, 
und  the  patient  recovers  with  a  very  good  use  of  the 
limb.— (Vol.  at.  p.  158.)  ° 

Many  years  ago,  it  was  supposed  that  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  could  not  be  cured,  without 
some  shortening  of  the  limb  and  lameness.  Ludwig, 
babatier,  and  Louis  broached  this  doctrine,  and  imputed 
the  circumstance  to  the  destruction  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone.  That  this  sometimes  happens  has  been  well 
ascertained.  A  late  surgical  visiter  to  Paris  informs  us, 
that  in  several  specimens  which  he  examined  in  different 
museums,  whether  imperfect  union  or  no  union  at  all 
had  followed  the  fracture,  this  absorption  of  the  neck 
of  the  bone  had  taken  place  to  a  great  extent,  and  in 
some  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  articulating  surface 
of  the  bone  which  plays  in  the  acetabulum  rested 
between  the  trochanters,  consolidated  to  the  body  of 
the  bone  by  ligamentous  union,  and  the  thickening  of 
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the  snrrounding  parts,  while  all  the  intervening  neck 
of  the  bone  was  absorbed.— (See  Sketches  of  the  Medical 
Schools  of  Paris,  by  J.  Cross,  p.  90.)  M.  Roux  has  also 
nearly  always  found  the  neck  of  the  femur  shortened 
and  deformed  after  its  reunion—  {ParalUle  de  la  Chir. 
Angloise  avec  la  Chir.  Francoise,  p.  178.)  Desault, 
however,  in  his  practice,  is  said  to  have  rarely  met  witn 
instances  of  lameness  from  such  a  cause. 

A  question  that  has  lately  been  much  agitated  (see 
■  Earle's  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  Lond.  182.1;  ana 
Amesbury's  Obs.  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Fractures  of  the  Upper  Third  of  the  Tlugl i-bone,  4-c 
Land.  1829,  ed.  2)  is,  whether  reunion  by  bone  ever 
follows  cases  in  which  the  fracture  is  entirely  within 
the  capsule,  and  the  head  of  -the  bone  insulated,  except 
at  its  attachment  to  the  acetabulum  by  the  round  liga- 
ment1  A  fewvears  ago,  the  decision  of  the  l-rencU 
surgeons  used  "to  be  in  the  affirmative,  and  they  pre- 
tended actually  to  demonstrate  the  fact  by  preparations 
in  their  museums.   M.  Roux,  indeed,  sent  over  a  spe- 
cimen to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  with  the  hope  of  producing 
conviction ;  but  this  eminent  surgeon  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  evidence,  because  the  traces  of  reunion  in  the 
preparation  appear  to  him  to  indicate  a  sort  offracture, 
where  the  internal  fragment  still  retained  some  w- 
nexionwith  the  capsular  ligament.— {Roux,  Parallele  de 
la  Chirurgie  Angloise,  ire.  p.  179, 180.)   In  fact,  it  was 
a  case  in  which  the  fracture  happened  at  the  junction 
of  the  cervix  with  the  trochanter.   And  Sir  A.  Cooper 
distinctly  states,  that  in  all  the  examinations  which  he 
has  made  of  transverse  fractures  of  the  cervix  femons, 
within  the  capsular  ligament,  he  has  never  met  with  a 
bony  union,  or  with  any  which  did  not  admit  of  motion 
of  one  bone  upon  the  other.— {Surgical  Essays,  part  2, 
p  39)   He  imputes  the  want  of  bony  union  to  the 
fragments  not  being  in  contact  and  duly  pressed  against 
each  other,  and  to  the  little  action  in  the  head  of  the 
bone  separated  from  the  cervix,  "its  life  being  supported 
solely  by  the  ligamentum  teres,  which  has  some  few 
vessels  ramifying  from  it  to  the  head  of  the  bone."  For 
the  particular  appearances  found  in  the  dissection  ot 
these  cases,  I  must  refer  to  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Colles  {Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  2),  and  to  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  own  account,  from  which  it  seems  that 
"no  ossific  union  is  produced;  that  nature  makes 
slight  attempts  for  its  production  upon  the  neck  of  the 
bone  and  upon  the  trochanter  major,  but  scarcely  any 
upon  the  head  of  the  bone ;  and  that  if  any  union  is 
produced,  it  is  by  ligament  only."— {Vol.  cit.  P-Jo.) 
Mr  Wilson's  observations  are  all  in  confirmation  Of  the 
same  explanation  {On  the  Skeleton,  p.  247) ;  and  he 
adverts  to  two  preparations  in  the  museum  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be 
proofs  of  a  bony  reunion  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  sub- 
sequently to  a  fracture  within  the  capsular  ligament ; 
but  (says  Mr.  Wilson)  "  I  have  very  attentively  ex- 
amined these  two  preparations,  and  cannot  perceive  one 
decisive  prodf  in  either  of  the  bone  having  been  actu- 
ally fractured."   One  of  these  cases  is  that  which  was 
published  by  Mr.  Liston  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.    Lastly,  Dr.  Colles,  of  Dublin,  dissected  several 
cases,  in  which  the  neck  of  the  femur  had  been  broken. 
In  one,  where  the  injury  was  within  the  capsular  liga- 
ment "  no  effort  of  nature  had  been  made  to  create  a 
reunion  between  the  two  pieces  of  the  fracture,  and 
the  stability  of  the  limb  had  depended  upon  the  strength 
of  those  ligamentous  bands,  by  which  each  piece  was 
connected  with  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint, 
aided  no  doubt,  by  the  extraordinary  thickness  which 
the  capsular  ligament  had  esquired!'— {Dublin  Hospi- 
tal Reports,  vol.  2,  p.  336.)   In  the  first  two  instances 
reported  by  this  author,  "  the  broken  surfaces  moved 
on  each  other,  and  were  converted  into  a  state,  approach- 
ing to  ivory.   No  attempt  had  been  made  to  reunite  the 
fracture  and  the  pieces  of  bone  were  held  in  apposition 
onlvbvnew  ligamentous  product:ons  from  the  capsular 
lisrament  which  were  inserted  into  the  external  sur- 
faces of  each  piece.   In  No.  3  there  had  been  a  slight 
attempt  made  at  reunion.   In  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  we  ob- 
served a  phenomenon,  which,  I  believe,  is  now  for  the 
1st  time  mentioned,  a  fracture  of  only  part  of  the 
hn,,  e    No  6  presented  us  with  that  mode  of  reunion 
whirh  some  have  supposed  the  most  perfect  of  which 
S? fracture  is  susceptible.    While  Nos.  10  and  II 
exhibit  a  mode  of  reunion  very  little  inferior  to  callus 
in  noint  o"  firmness,  but  very  different  m  us  nature, 
id  which  1  conceive  is  peculiar  to  the  fracture  of  the 


neck  of  the  femur."  Dr.  Colles  also found  that,  tn  ill 
these  cases  (except,  perhaps,  No.  5),  the  capsular  hga 
ment  was  not  lacerated.  In  every  instance,  however, 
there  was  an  increased  thickness  of  the  capsule,  and  ., 
removal  of  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bone 
"  Although  the  ligamentous  bands  seem,  m  a  majority 
of  instances,  to  have  proceeded  from  the  capsular  ligs- 
ment  yet  it  is  evident  from  No.  6,  that  these  may  arise 
merely  from  the  broken  surfaces  of  the  bone ;  for  in  this 
case  not  a  single  fibre  was  attached  to  the  capsular 
ligament,  the  new  bond  of  union  being  covered  by  the 
reflected  portion  of  the  synovial  membrane  or  periosteum 


of  the  neck.   We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  Ruysch, 
tab.  1,  thes.  9."  .  In  Nos.  10  and  11,  the  fragments  were 
united  by  a  cartilaginous  substance.   In  Nos.  7, 8,  and 
9,  the  unbroken  portion  of  the  neck  was  so  softened, 
that  it  more  resembled  cartilage  than  bone,  and,  in  this 
state.  "  it  was  laid  down  upon  the  fractured  surface, 
and  united  to,it."— {Dr.  Colles,  in  Dublin  Hospital 
ports,  vol.  2,  p.  353—355.)    In  the  Museum  of  the 
Ecole  de  Medecine  at  Paris,  there  are  some  preparations 
which  the  professors  exhibit  at  their  lectures,  in  order 
to  prove  that  bony  union  may  succeed  a  fracture  of  the- 
femur.   These  specimens  were  carefully  examined  by 
Mr.  Cross ;  but  none  of  them  proved  io  him  that  tony 
union  ever  follows  where  the  head  of  the  bone  becomes 
insulated,  excepting  its  attachment  to  the  pelvis  by  tin 
liwamentum  teres. — {Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  at 
Paris,  p.  93.)   On  the  other  hand,  Boyer  observes,  thai, 
experience  fully  proves  the  possibility  of  uniting  such 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  as  are  situated 
within  the  capsular  ligament ;  but  he  acknowledges  tha' 
there  are  certain  circumstances  which  may  prevent  thi* 
desirable  event.   "  From  all  that  has  been  hitherto  said 
on  the  prognosis  of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
we  may  conclude  (says  Boyer)  that  this  fracture  is 
more  serious  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  same 
bone,  because  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  reduced  is 
greater.   That  it  may  in  general  be  reunited,  especially 
in  young,  healthy  subjects  (in  whom,  however,  be  it 
observed,  the  accident  hardly  ever  occurs) ;  but  more 
easily  when  it  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  neck  thai- 
near  the  head  of  the  bone.  That  the  languid  vitality 
of  one  of  the  fragments,  and  the  impossibility  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  coaptation  be  exact,  make  the  cure 
slow,  and  the  time  necessary  for  their  consolidation 
uncertain.   That  the  neglect  of  means  adapted  to  main- 
taining the  limb  in  its  proper  length  and  natural 
straightness,  and  the  fragments  sufficiently  motionless, 
may  cause  them  to  unite  by  an  intermediate  substance. 
Lastly,  that  the  situation  of  the  fracture  near  the  head 
of  the  femur ;  the  complete  laceration  of  the  elongation 
of  the  capsule  investing  the  neck  of  the  bone;  the  great 
age  of  the  patient ;  and  particularly  the  constitution 
labouring  under  some  diathesis,  which  affects  the  os- 
seous system,  may  render  the  cure  absolutely  impos- 
sible ;  that,  in  this  circumstance,  one  of  thefragmtnls 
is  more  or  less  destroyed  by  the  friction  of 
against  it,  and  in  the  joint  a  disease  is  formed,  whicli 
tends  to  carry  off  the  patient ."—{TraiU  desMal.  tint, 
t.  3,  p.  284.)   This  professor  lays  much  stress  on  trie 
complete  laceration  of  the  continuation  of  the  capsule 
over  the  neck  of  the  bone,  as  an  occurrence  preventive 
of  union.    But  he  thinks  it  does  not  frequently  happen, 
because  the  capsular  ligament  hinders  much  displace- 
ment of  the  fragment  (op.  cit.  p.  278) ;  a  remark  rather 
at  variance  with  the  shortened  state  of  the  un*.  ai 
for  Baron  Larrey,  he  appears  to  entertain  no  doubt  ot 
the  possibility  of  uniting  fractures  of  the  neck  ol  m 
femur  within  the  capsular  ligament,  and  concludes  his 
tract  on  this  subject  with  the  case  of  General  Frmon, 
who  was  perfectly  cured  after  a  supposed  injur)'  °>J®* 
description—  (See  Jovrn.  Complem.t.  S,p.  118.)  ™< 
some  French  surgeons,  however,  are  now  beginnine  to 
be  Aess  positive  in  their  belief,  is  sufficiently  manilem 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  reward  having  been  otlerei 
in  France  for  the  best  explanation  of  the  cause  of  sucn 
fractures  l.ot  uniting  by  bone.— (Sir  A.  Cooper,  Appen- 
dix, p.  43.)  , 
How  is  this  discordance  to  be  reconciled  and  accenmeo 
for  ?    After  the  very  numerous  and  careful  dissection! 
which  have  been  performetLby  Sir.  A.  Cooper  and i  nr. 
Colles,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  tM 
joint,  after  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  W 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that,  where  the  fracture  is 
transverse,  and  within  the  capsular  ligament,  a  W 
reunion,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  is  at  Itast  » 
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rare  an  occurrence  as  not  to  be  calculated  upon^  The 
difference  of  the  French  "surgeons  upon  this  question  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  their  not  having  duly  discriminated 
Irom  the  foregoing  kind  of  case  either  fractures  extend- 
ing more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  neck 
of  the  bone,  or  other  fractures  external  to  the  capsular 
ligament.  How  much,  however,  the  safety  of  a  prac- 
titioner's reputation  will  depend  upon  the  prognosis 
which  is  given  must  be  quite  evident ;  for  in  the  trans- 
verse fracture  within  the  capsule,  lameness  is  almost 
sure  to  follow,  though  its  degree  cannot  at  first  be 
exactly  esti,nated.-(Sir  A.  Cooper,  Surgical  Essays, 
part  2,  p.  51.)  . 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  of  this  subject,  Sir  Astlev 
Cooper  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  clear  and 
discriminate  views  of  it,  and,  without  his  able  exer- 
tions, the  important  differences  in  the  nature,  symp- 
toms, and  curableness  of  the  various  kinds  of  fract  ures 
of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone,  depending 
,  upon  their  exact  situation  and  direction,  might  vet  have 
continued  very  imperfectly  comprehended,    this  re- 
mark is  made  without  any  intention  of  deducting  from 
the  merjts  of  Desault,  Plainer,  and  Mr.  John  Bell :  all 
ol  whom  seem  to  have  expressed  their  belief,  that  a 
fracture  wit  Inn  the  capsular  ligament  will  not  admit  of 
union  by  callus.~(C.  Bell  on  Injuries  of  the  Spine  and 
Thigh-bone,  4to.  Lond.  1824,  p.  52,  '<$-c ) 
.w  r'  ,Amesbury>  "J  his  late  treatise,  attempts  to  prove 
that  all  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  admit 
of  union,  whether  they  be  situated  quite  within  the 
capsular  Jigament  or  not,  and  whether  the  reflected 
portion  of  that  ligament  be  ruptured  or  not:  and  he 
ascribes  the  usual  want  of  success,  not  to  the  nature 
of  the  injury,  not  to  the  insufficient  circulation  in  the 
pelvic  portion  of  the  bone,  but  to  the  imperfect  on  of 
the  mechanical  means  employed  in  the  treatment.  As 
n»,nerr'  Khe,  lmP°rtant  P"int  under  consideration 
namely,  whether  transverse  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur,  situated  entirely  within  the  capsular  liga 
ment,  admit  of  bony  union,  is  one  that  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  experience,  Mr.  Amesbury  follows  up  his 
arguments  by  a  reference  to  cases.  << Vough  *  says 
he>    Slr  Astley  A*3  not- 1  Delieve,  yet  seen  a  specimen 
sufficient  to  convince  him  that  th'is\ariety  of  Sure 
has  ever  united  by  bone,  there  are  now  fourprepara! 
ions,  which  satisfy  the  hiinds  of  many  other  surgeons 
™«»  SHC>°US?n,0n  18  occ^ionally  produced."  The  first 
JSh^W,1?  °ne  tnatwas  u"der  the  care  of  Mr 
Cnbbe,  of  Holburn,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Lang 
staff,  who  has  the  prepartion :  «  The  woman  was  about 
«»  accident  occurred.   The  foot 
was  e\erted,  and  there  was  shortening  of  the  limb  at 
this  time;  and,  after  death  it  was  shorter  thin  thi 
other  full  two  inches  and  a  half    She  was  confi  "ed^o 
bed  nearly  twelve  months:  during  flie  rema  nrier 

This  (says  Mr.  Langstaff,  alluding  to  the  prenarS 
is  a  specimen  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  iheYwh  L  } 

of  the  bone  and  acetabulum  had  suffered  L£i  ,  f 

that  union  h^tTetlnrfhCapsvJar  liS^nt,  and 
iwus  mediaZ-^tlked °^0US  mf  car^i- 
Amesbury  then  advertsSo  &  VoL  13>  Mr- 

ported  in  the  samrvoium°?r  ;,Br,Ulatour  s  case  re- 
gentleman  died  Xurn^^i^work,  This 
The  following  appenrance,  r^J  h.S?fler  the  imury. 
The  capsule  f  nZZZ^TrL^T^- 
sound.  3.  The  interarticular  L™er?'yIoid  cavity 
state.  4.  The  neck  of  the  fe.Lr  !™  '  "1  a  natural 
bottom  of  the  head*  o  the  ,op  of  &OTtened:  fm™  <he 
was  only  fonr  lines,  and  from  he  l^81  ,rochanter 
top  of  the  small  trochanter  six  line,  *  PA0lnt  t0  the 
line  surrounded  the  neck,  denoting  ihe  nt*n  une3«ial 
fracture.  6.  At  the  bottom  of  t"if  head  of  'h" r°f  the 
and  at  the  external  and  posterior  part  a  LL  ■/en,ur> 
bony  deposite  had  taken  place.  A  sec  'ion  TliC?h]e 
was  made  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  cem™  Zr  $?  b°ne 
or  the  ft  h.ur  ,o  the  bouom  of  ^^^2^ 
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i  great  trochanter,  so 
Cc2  ' 


as  perfectly  to  expose  the  callus.   The  line  of  bone  in- 

The  nne^r1 16  naHUf  WaS  Sin00th  and  P°lished  as?vory\ 
The  lme  of  callus  denoted  also  that  the  bottom  of  the 

KKJfeS""  *******  at  itssupe^ 
In  another  example  communicated  to  Mr.  Amesbury 
by  Mr.  Chorley,  of  Leeds,  a  gentleman  died  twelve 
months  after  the  accident,  and  on  examining  the  hip 
the  synovial  covering  was  found  united  with  the  short- 
ened neck  of  the  bone  nearly  at'  the  head.    Here  nature 
had  also  thrown  out  broad  ligamentous  bands,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  joint.   They  were  firmly  united  to  the 
head  of  the  bone.   When  the  soft  parts  had  been  re 
moved;  the  head  of  the  bone- was  seen  depressed  in  a 
line  with  the  shaft.   The  fracture  was  slightly  oblique 
commencing  at  the  upper  part  close  against  the  earti' 
lagmous  covering  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  extend- 
ing downwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  terminate  in  a 
point  at  the  lower  surface  of  the  neck,  one  inch  from 
the  cartilaginous  covering  of  the  head.   The  posterior 
surface  of  the  shell  of  the  neck  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  splintered,  so  as  to  make  a  part  of  the 
fractured  end  of  the  pelvic  portion  extend  in  one  situa- 
tion a  little:  on  the  outside  of  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  where  no  union  had  taken  place. 

In  a  fourth  instance,  where  the  necks  of  both  thigh- 
bones had  been  broken  at  different  periods,  the  parts 
were  examined  after  the  patient's  decease!  On  the 
right  side,  the  fracture  extended  through  the  neck  of  the 
Done,  m  a  direction  downwards  and  outwards.  In  one 
part  a  portion  of  the  reflected  membrane  remained  entire : 
but  was  separated  from  the  neck  of  the  bone  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  prevent  the  retraction  of  the  limb 
ihe  head  of  the  bone  was  somewhat  excavated:  and 
"  JT  °fv.lh,e  "fnc,k  attachedto  the  trochanter  was 
partially  absorbed.  There  was  no  soft  substance  be- 
tween the  surfaces  of  the  fracture.  A  bond  of  uniot 
however  consisting  of  fibrinous  matter,  adhered  to  the 

sl(roL°f  n'  6nJS  °f , he  fraCture' and  in  one  pTrt  it  wal 
strong.   No  surgical  attempt  had  been  made  to  unite 

the'  none  Side-   °n  the  ■eXtheneck  of 

firm  U  ,S  ™  br°ken  Within  the  caPsule>  and  was 
firmlj  united.  The  cervix  was  nearly  absorbed  •  and 
he  head  was  depressed,  so  as  to  come  within  atout 
two  lines  of  the  trochanter  minor,  to  which  it  was 
umted  at  its  base  by  a  small  short  process  of  boT 
Strong  bands  of  ligament  were  seen  connecting  The* 
pelvic  portion  of  bone  to  the  capsule,  whkh  had  h, 
come  thickened  and  much  smaller  than  nltura  Ttera 
had  been  a  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  trochanter™ 

S'fracZe  Stttt  °f  tlie  ^^S^Si 
hii  j  Iracture  of.  latter  part  was  united  with  th* 
head,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  below  its  natural^ 

wh Th'  tWQiCh  leai?  Mr'  Amesbury  to  beH™hat 
w  t,hHtfmSthedose  coverings  of  the  neck  of the 
bone  had  been  nearly  or  quite  divided.  A  longitudina? 
secuon  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  stowed  af 

F-actures,  i$-c  p.  43  Src  )  amesoury  off. 

if  mev\reSCrectfhe  °f  cases  and  ^ssection?, 
^S^S^t7J^mheA'-  tfley  efficiently  esta^ 
w  thin  the  ™™  L  union  in  fractures  eW- 

wiiuin  me  capsular  ligament  •  but  fr  a  j  . 
point  maybe  completely  setted  li'  fldcr  that  th« 
Mr.  Amesbury  to  submit  the ^  nro'iSll0,liti  recommend 
refers  to  a  committee :  of VI  2?ratlOM  l°  which  he 
gentlemen  who  have  not  hftheHo'h"'  lnclUdin^  those 
any  specimens  yet  presented  Z  been  satlsfied  with 
with  which  absorption  nr  "  id  °  •  thim-  The  raPi<l"y 
of  the  tWgh-bonfafte/Kr  ,n  Lhe  head  and  nec^ 
changes  al  must  soon  greattv  nh,'  """P  about  suc'« 
nal  situation  and  oTrectlnn  Ze  ^SCUre  the  exact  origi- 
larly  the  question  whether  tt  t lnjUry'  ^  particu- 
the  outside  of  the  ranenit,  i  lnjury  reached  also  on 
extending  beyond  ££T^2STeM-  That  ,ractu''es 
by  bone,  is  admUted  bv  -ft?  i  ,llsament  may  be  unite<l 
that  those  entire  v  wkhin  ,hP  P'leS'  ?S  Wel1  as  tne  fac'. 
with  the  inter/emion     ei hecaPsuleare  often  united 

the  museuiorthe  <!^«%$U?g«S» 
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burgh,  a3  specified  by  Mr  B.  Bell  of  that  «ty.-(|ee 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  p.  20M  c  1828  ) 
Having  spoken  of  the  nature  of  fractures  of  the  neck 
of  tae  tbJgh-bone,  within  and  without  the  capsular  hga- 
ment,  I  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  proper 
practice  to  be  adopted.  In  the  first  ^fP1™0^  ™ 
injury,  as  osseous  union  is  rare,  perhaps  even  not ^  at 
tainable  ought  we  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  fragments 
as  nearly  in  a  state  of  apposition  as  possih  e  and  sub- 
ject the  patient  to  rest  and confinement  wUh [  the  view 

Se  theTeTs  will  be  the  subsequent  lameness    As  long 

ferred  time  and  experience  must  determine^    Sn A.. 

SisheTlTngth  of  the  ^.^SngMlJteay* 
„nrt  9  »  501  For  the  management  of  iractures  oi  me 
Sohhe  tWgh-bone,  Messrs.  Ameshury  and  Earle  em- 
nfov  fracture-beds,  constructed  with  the  view  of  fulfil- 
all  the main  indications,  and  in  particular  of  keep- 
nTtheendfofthe  fracture  at  rest  in  the  best  posi- 
tfon  Their  contrivances  display  great  ingenuity,  and 
we U  deserve  the  attention  of  the  profession^ 

Tn  the  treatment  of  such  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
ttafemw are  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  capsu- 
lar ligament  Sir  A.  Cooper  prefers  the  position  in 
which  rte  patient  lies  on  his  back,  with  the  injured 
iTmb  in  a  bent  posture,  supported  on  what  is  termed 
the  double-inclined  plane,  the  kind  of  instrument  al- 
ready spoken  of,  as  being  sometimes  employed  by  Mr 
r  Bell  When  the  limb  has  been  placed  over  this 
machine  in  an  easy  bent  position,  a  long  splint,  reach- 
w  above  the  trochanter  major,  is  applied  to  the  outer 
s"de  of  the  thigh,  and  fastened  to  the  pelvis  with  a 
Xtom  leather  strap,  so  as  to  press  one  portion  of  bone 

towards  the  other.  The  lower  part  of  the  splint  is 
towaras  u        ^  Qf,  ^  ^  wth  &  gt 

Slu  i  »h ?\* b»  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  for  eight  weeks, 
Tthme  end  of  S  time  the  patient  may  leave  his 
iMfXe  attempt  should  not  cause  too  much  pain, 
H^hP  mlint  ta  to  be  continued  another  fortnight  - 
but  the  splint  is  io  Desault's  apparatus 

LSfhC  dfscrZ/m  the  foregoing  columns,  and  those 
bf  Bover  and I  Hagedom  are  explained  and  represented 

^W^^J^i^  Plan  of  continued 

LarT  yn'  C  lately  proposed  a  particular  apparatus 
extension,  has  lately  pr  1  1^    ^  ap_ 

for  fractures  of  the  necK  o  ^  ^ 
pears  to J™  yer>u  here  merely  refer  to  the  Journ. 
mentioned  I  shall  n       &  degcription  of  it  may  be 
Compl.  t.  o,  p. 

found    ,  a  ♦„  find  the  number  of  advocates  for  Pott's 
I  am  glad  to  find  the  "™      diminishing.  Indeed, 
method  °X  trf6  ^  nainfal consequences  of  having  the 
SSff^SStftffSK  opening  upon  the  frac- 


tured ends  of  the  ^^^£^JS!^ 
in  contact,  are  too  "b™^^^  the  bent  position, 
this  ijJ^KrS  lltoi"  -P""*. «»» 

VT^C"  *  fnro  ftom  moderate  continued  extension, 
all  assistance  ftommoacra  h_b  b  _ 

A  fracture  of  the neckot  tne     g  ^ 

FS^a^  C^rd  Colli  Ossi,  Femoriscum 
^aeej.iT."  >  e)MsdeOT  Ossis  conpmcta,  Lips, 
mst Tor  tether  information  relative  to  fractures  of 
theneckof  the  femur,  the  following  authors  maybe 

consulted.    C.  G.  Ludwig  d°£°%l™™Sl 
Fractura  Programma,  Lips.  1755.  Beltocq,in  Mem.  it 
Pirnd  de  Chir  t.  3.   Aitken's  and  Gooch's  machines 
la$k£££B.BeW,SurgW,vol.  4.   Sabatier  in 
Mm.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  4.  Dmetnet ,  Trade des 
Mai.  des  Os,  t.  1.    Unger,  m  RuMe*  Bibl.  J>. 6  p. 
e9n    Theden  Neue  Bemerkungen,  frc.  th.  2.  Brtin- 
nin'hausen  uber  den  Bruch  des  Schenkelbeinhahes, 
T?wTrzb  1789.    Van  Gescher  uber  die  Entstellun- 
gen  des  Riickgrats,  und  uber  der  Verrenkungm  und 
Brlclidez  Schenkelbeins,  aus  d.  Holland  Hedenus 
faBemsiem's  Darstellung  des  Chir  Verbandes  tab. 
S>  fil  R2  and  83    M.  Hagedorn  uber  der  Bruch  des 
fci^keLinhals%,  *c.  Leipz.  1808.    X  N.  Sa>uter, 
Anweifung  dl f  Beinbriicheder  Gleidrnassen  m*. 
iuTdUcomplicierten  und  den  Schmkelbeinhalsbruch 
%nJh  river  neuen,  <S-c.   Methode,  ohne  Schienen,  si- 
It  zX^o\onstanz.  1812.    J.  Wilson  on 
mitMe  and  Physiology  of  the  Skeleton,  &c  p. 
243  Tc  Bvo.  Land.  1820.   Dr.  Colles  in  Dublin  Hos- 
pk (Reports,  vol.  2.    Sir  A  Cooper,  Surgical  Es says, 
vart  2-  and  Treatise  on  Dislocations,  &  c.  4to.  1622, 
Zhlpp'ndi^.  KEnU,™^****; 
serv  1823.    Lancet,  Nos.  5  and  8,  vol.  J, P-f .  f()J'fri 
Mai  Chir.  t.  3.   John  Bell,  Principles  of 
furger y  ito. 1801* f '  549,  &  c.    C.  Bell,  on  Injuries  of 
mfpZe  and  Thigh-Bone,  ito.  1824.   G.  Langstaff, 
Cases  of  Fractured  Neck  of  the  Thigh-Bone  mthm  tte 
CavsuL  Ligament,  with  the  Dissections  and  Obs.  m 
CM7dS.Chir. Trans  vol.  13     E  ^?&t& 
■juries  of  the  Hip-Joint,  vol.  cit.    G.  J.  Cutnne  onm 
}Zgnt£  andon  the  'inversion  of  the  Foot  in  Frac- 
tureof  the  Neck,  be.  of  the  Thigh-Bone,  vol.  at.  p. 
103     Svme,  in  Edin.  MeU.  Journ .  April,  Ifflft.  » 
Zii  nn  Diseases  of  the  Bone,  1828.   X  Amesbury, 
OotoZnacZls  tf  the  Vpper..Third  of  tU  Thgi 
Bone,  S,-c.  fid  ed.  1829. 


OBLIQ.UK  FRACTURES  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  OR  INTERNAL 
CONDYLE  OF  THE  FEMUR  INTO  THE  JOINT. 

In  these  cases,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
sition  because  the  tibia  presses  the  extremity  oi  in« 
broken  condyle  into  a  line  with  that  which  is  not  m 
iured.   The  limb  is  to  be  put  in  the  extended  postu 
upon  a  pillow,  and  evaporating  lotions  and  leeches  m 
to  be  used  for' the  removal  of  the  swelling  and  inflam 
mation.   "  When  this  object  has  beer i  effec  ed  a  roUer 
is  to  be  applied  around  1  »\ knee  and  a  p.ece  o  ^ 
pasteboard,  about  sixteen  inches  long,  and  sun loenui 
wide  to  extend  entirely  under  the  joint  and  to  pass  on 
each  side  of  it,  so  as  to  reach  to  he  edge  o  m  V 
tella,  is  to  be  dipped  in  warm  water,  and I  appiiM  u 
the  knee,  and  confined  by  a  roller.  When  th  s  is  orj, 
It  nas  exactly  adapted  itself  to  the ,  flmr .  o  th  g 
and  this  form  it  afterward  retains  ob  as  best  to , 
the  bones.   Splints  of  wood  or  tin  may  oe^  a 
each  side  of  the  joint;  but  they  are  apt  to  rnaKe 
easy  pressure.   In  five  weeks,  passive  motion _o [  i>_ 
hmb  may  be  gently  begun,  to  preve..^ _an ch^loms 
(Surgical  Essays,  part 2,  p.  101 ;  also,  Treati f>£*^ 
This^uthor  afterward  describes  a  compound Mfcctm. 
of  the  external  condyle,  a  portion  of  whici i«  ^ 
a  time  extracted,  and  the  case  ended  so  favo««n 
that  the  patient,  who  was  a  boy,  was  abletp  bend 
extend  the  leg  without  pain.  „  ^ 

For  fractures  just  above  the  condyles,  Sir  A.  w >  i* 
recommends  the  bent  Position  wtUout  whicMes^  , 
deformity  is  sure  to  follow.   He  advises  the  \m»  w 
placed  over  the  double  inclined  plane,  and  aronei  r 
plied  round  the  lower  portion  of  the  femur—  \.r. 

.  TRACTURES  OF  THE  PATELLA. 

This  bone  is  most  frequently  broken  t™™^ 
and  the  accident  may  be  produced  cither  b>  the  ac 
of  external  bodies,  or  by  that  of  the  extensor  mu»ci» 
In  the  latter  case,  the  faU  is  subsequent  to  the  lraciu. 
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pnd,  as  Camper  has  remarked,  it  is  mostly  only  an  ef- 
fect of  it.  For  instance,  the  line  of  gravity  of  the 
body  is,  by  some  cause  or  another,  inclined  backwards ; 
the  muscles  in  front  contract  to  bring  it  forwards 
again ;  the  extensors  act  on  the  patella ;  this  breaks, 
and  the  fall  ensues.  That  it  is  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles and  not  the  fall  which  usually  breaks  the  knee- 
pan,  is  well  ascertained.  Sometimes  the  fracture  oc 
curs,  though  the  patient  completely  succeeds  in  pre- 
venting himself  from  falling  backwards,  as  we  find 
exemplified  in  two  cases  reported  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.— 
(Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  85.)  A  soldier  broke  his 
patella  in  endeavouring  to  kick  his  sergeant :  the  Ole- 
cranon has  been  broken  in  throwing  a  stone.  In  the 
operating  theatre  of  the  H6tel-Dieu,  both  the  knee-pans 
of  a  patient  were  broken  by  the  violent  spasms  of  the 
muscles,  which  followed  an  operation  for  the  stone. 
The  force  of  the  muscles  occasionally  ruptures  the 
common  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles,  or,  what  is 
more  frequent,  the  ligament  of  the  patella.  Of  these 
cases,  Petit,  Desault,  and  Sabatier  met  with  examples. 
When  the  patella  is  broken  longitudinally,  the  cause  is 
always  outward  violence—  ((Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault, 
t.  1,  p.  252.) 

A  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella  may  also  origi- 
nate from  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  part ;  but  in  common 
cases  it  is  produced  by  the  violent  action  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  leg.  It  is  only  of  late  years, 
however,  that  the  true  mode  in  which  the  bone  is  usu- 
ally broken  has  been  understood.  As  Boyer  observes, 
for  the  production  of  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  knee- 
pan,  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg  need  not  act  with 
a  convulsive  force,  their  ordinary  action  being  strong 
enough  to  produce  the  effect  in  question  when  the 
body  is  inclined  backwards,  apd  the  patient  is  in  dan- 
ger °V  fallmg  upon  his  occil'ut.  In  this  state,  the 
thigh  being  bent,  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg  con- 
tract powerfully,  in  order  to  bring  the  body  forwards 
and  prevent  the  fall  backwards;  and  the  patella, 
whose  posterior  surface  then  rests  only  by  a  point 
against  the  fore  part  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  is 
placed  between  the  resistance  of  the  ligament  binding 
it  to  the  tibia,  and  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles 
A  fracture  now  happens  the  more  easily,  because,  by 
the  flexion  of  the  knee,  the  line  of  the  extensor  mus- 
cles and  that  of  the  ligament  of  the  patella  are  ren- 
dered oblique,  with  respect  to  the  vertical  axis  of  this 
bone,  which  is  bent  backwards  at  the  point,  where  it 
rests  upon  the  condyles.— (Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3, 
p.  322.  C.  Bell's  Operative  Surgery,  vol.  2,p.  201,  8vo. 
Land.  1809.  A.  Cooper's  Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p. 
bb.)  By  violent  spasmodic  action  of  the  extensor 
muscles,  however,  the  patella  may  be  broken  trans- 
versely, while  the  limb  is  perfectly  straight.  A  very 
singular  case  is  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  where  a 
patella,  which  had  been  formerly  broken  and  united 
by  ligament,  was  again  divided  into  two  portions  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  uniting  medium 
by  ulceration.-(ra.  cit.  p.  100.)  A  case  is  also  on 
record,  where  the  ligamentous  uniting  substance  was 
so  incorporated  with  the  skin,  that  when  the  latter 
happened  to  be  lacerated,  the  knee-joint  was  laid  open 
ana  amputation  became  necessary.— (C.  Bell  On  Sur- 
gery, vol.  2,  p.  204.)  I  * 

In  transverse  fractures,  there  is  a  considerable  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  fragments  of  the  bone,  verv 

w  wh  J-  seParation  is  not  occasioned  equally 
i  rT^116  uPPer  one>  embraced  by  the  ex- 
tensor  muscles,  is  drawn  upwards  very  forcibly  by 

^mu  rWT'  Which  the  Patel,a  "°  '°nger  resfsts^ 
while  the  inferior  portion,  being  merely  connected  with 
the  ligament  be  ow,  is  not  moved  by  any  muscle  and 

Xh^Hs  at  ?hTdx??  tbe  niofionsyo7?he1eg  ,o 
which  it  is  attached.  Hence  the  separation  is  lraot 
when  the  limb  is  extended,  being  then  on  v  nmrt  fr^H 
by  the  upper  fragment;  gr'eaS  when  the  hmb  is 
bent,  because  both  pieces  contribute  to it ;  and  Umay 
be  increased  or  diminished  by  bending  the  knee  more 

As  Boyer  has  particularly  noticed,  thejaceration  or  not 
of  the  tendinous  expansion  upon  the  front  of  the  naten» 
wakes  a  material  difference  in  these  cases,  because  It 
is  a  part  of  great  importance  in  the  cure  According 
to  this  author,  a  portion  of  it  in  simple  fractures  of  hf 
patcllc  generally  escapes  laceration,  and  the  separation 
of  the  fragments  is  then  not  very  considerable  ■  but 
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violent  action  of  the  extensor  muscles,  the  fall  subse- 
quent to  the  fracture  or  bending  of  the  knee  too  much 
may  separate  the  pieces  of  bone  far  from  each  other' 
and  rupture  the  tendinous  expansion.— (Traiti  del 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  328.)  According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper 
"  when  the  ligament  is  but  little  torn,  the  separation 
will  be  but  half  an  inch ;  but  under  great  extent  of  in- 
jury, the  bone  is  drawn  five  inches  upwards,  the  cap- 
sular ligament  and  tendinous  aponeurosis  covering  it 
being  then  greatly  lacerated."— {Surgical  Essays,  part 
2,  p.  84.) 

The  upper  portion  of  bone  may  be  moved  trans 
versely,  and  pain  is  thus  excited,  but  no  crepitus 
can  be  felt,  as  the  two  pieces  of  bone  are  not  suffi 
ciently  near  each  other.  When  the  swelling  of  the 
knee,  consequent  to  fractures  of  the  patella,  is  very 
great,  the  symptoms  of  the- injury  may  be  more  or  less 
obscure.  However,  iri  consequence  of  the  inability  of 
the  extensor  muscles  to  moive  the  leg,  exeept  in  a  few 
cases  where  the  fracture  is  very  low,  the  patient  can- 
not stand  without  difficulty,  and  is  unable  to  walk. 

In  the  treatment,  the  chief  indications  are  to  over- 
come the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg, 
and  fo  keep  the  fragments  as  near  each  other  as  pos- 
sible, partly  by  a  judicious  position  of  the  limb,  and 
partly  by  mechanical  means.  The  first  indication  is 
fulfilled  by  relaxing  the  above-mentioned  muscles  ;  1st, 
by  extending  the  leg ;  2dly,  by  bending  the  thigh  on 
the  pelvis,  or,  in  other  words,  raising  the  femur,  so 
that  the  distance  between  the  knee  and  anterior  su- 
perior spinous  process  of  the  ileum  may  be  as  little  as 
possible ;  which  object,  however,  will  also  require  the 
body  to  be  raised,  and  the  pelvis  somewhat  inclined 
forwards.  In  short,  as  Richter  long  ago  advised,  the 
patient  should  be  almost  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  trunk 
lormmg  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh.— (Bill.  Chir.  b 
6,  p.  611,  Gottingm,  1782.)  3dly,  The  muscles  are 
to  be  compressed  with  a  roller.  The  second  indica- 
tion, or  that  of  placing  and  maintaining  the  fragments 
m  contact,  or  as  nearly  so  as  circumstances  will  al- 
low, is  in  a  great  measure  already  answered  by  the 
above-recommended  position  of  the  limb  and  trunk  • 
but  it  is  not  perfectly  fulfilled  unless  the  upper  portion 
of  the  bone  be  also  pressed  towards  the  lower  frag- 
ment, and  mechanically  held  in  this  situation  by  the 
pressure  of  an  apparatus  or  bandage.  And,  in  push- 
ing the  upper  fragment  towards  the  lower  one,  the 
surgeon  should  always  be  careful  that  the  skin  be  not 
depressed  and  pinched  between  them. 

Having  described  the  principles  which  ought  to  be 
observed,  I  do  not  know  that  any  great  utility  would 
result  from  a  detail  of  the  various  methods  of  treating 
a  broken  patella,  preferred  by  different  surgeons  In 
the  last  edition  of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery  may  be  , 
found  a  description  of  the  plan  and  apparatus  employed 
by  Baron  Boyer.  Desault's  practice,  which  was  re- 
lated in  the  third  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  I  now 
omit  as  not  being  exactly  such  as  modern  surgeons 
would  adopt;  not  from  any  of  his  principles  being 
erroneous,  but  because  his  apparatus  is  more  compli- 
cated than  necessary. 

After  putting  the  patient  to  bed  upon  a  mattress,  and 
in  the  desirable  posture,  with  the  limb  confined,  sup- 
ported, and  raised,  as  above  directed,  upon  a  well 
padded  hollow  splint,  Sir  A.  Cooper  applies  at  first  no 
bandage  to  the  knee,  but  covers  it  with  linen  wet  with 
a  lotion  composed  of  liq.  plumbi  acet.  dilut.  5v  and 
spir.  vm.  lj.  If,  on  the  succeeding  day  or  two,  there 
be  much  tension  or  ecchymosis,  leeches  should  be  ap- 
plied, and  the  lotion  continued;  but  the  employment 
if  fe  13  "0t  t0  commence  until  the  tension  has 
subsided ;  for  Sir  A.  Cooper  assures  us  that  he  has 
seen  the  greatest  suffering,  and  such  swelling  as 
threatened  gangrene,  produced  in  these  cases  by  the 
too  early  use  of  ar  roller.  Instead  of  a  circular  band- 
age, placed  above  and  below  the  broken  bone,  and 
drawn  together  with  tape,  <fcc,  so  as  to  bring  the  upper 
fragment  towards  the  lower  one,  this  experienced  sur- 
geon prefers  the  following  method.  A  leather  strap  is 
buckled  round  the  thigh,  above  the  broken  and  elevated 
portion  of  bone,  and  from  this  circular  piece  of  leather 
another  strap  passes  under  the  middle  of  the  foot,  the 
leg  being  extended,  and  the  foot  considerably  raised. 
This  strap  is  brought  up  to  each  side  of  the  patella, 
and  buckled  to  the  leather  band  already  applied  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh.  It  may  also  be  fastened  to  the 
foot  or  any  part  of  the  leg  with  tapes.  The  Ha*  is 
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to  be  confined  in  this  position  five  weeks  if  the  patient 
be  an  adult,  and  six  if  advanced  in  years.  Then  a 
slight  passive  motion  is  to  be  begun,  and  to  be  gently  in- 
creased from  day  to  day,  until  the  flexion  of  the  knee  is 
complete.— (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  91.)  But,  al- 
though the  impropriety  of  making  any  constriction  ol 
the  knee  with  a  bandage,  while  the  skin  is  swelled  and 
inflamed,  must  be  obvious,  the  surgeon  ought  to  be 
apprized  that  such  swelling  and  inflammation  ought 
not  to  occasion  the  least  delay  in  placing  the  limb  in 
the  right  posture,  and  pressing  the  upper  fragment  to- 
wards the  lower  one.  Mohrenheim  ascribes  the  lame- 
ness formerly  so  frequent  after  this  fracture,  partly  to 
the  custom  of  not  flunking  of  bringing  the  Pieces  of 
bone  together  until  the  swelling  had  subsided,  and 
partly  to  the  fashion  of  bending  the  joint  too  soon, 
with  a  view  of  preserving  its  motion.  But,  says  he, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  it  is  most  advanta- 
geous To  attend  to  the  union  of  the  fracture  first, 
ind  to  the  flexibility  of  the  joint  afterward-(Beotocfc- 
tungen,  b.  2,  8vo.  1,783.)  Boyer  has  likewise  re- 
marked, that  the  uniting  substance  is  apt  to  yield,  and 
become  lengthened,  by  bending  the  knee  too  early,  and 
he  therefore  never  allows  this  motion  to  be  performed 
before  the  end  of  two  months.  When  the  ligamentous 
substance  is  long,  and  the  patient  very  slow  in  regain- 
in"  the  use  of  the  extensor .  muscles,  he  should  sit 
every  day  on  a  table,  and  endeavour  to  bring  them  into 
action,  and  as  this  increases,  a  weight  may  be  affixed 
to  the  foot,  as  Hunter,  Sheldon,  &c.  recommend.^ 

Nothing  keeps  the  leg  more  surely  extended  than  a 
lon<r,  broad,  excavated  splint,  with  a  suitable  pad,  ap- 
plied to  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  and 
fixed  there  with  a  roller,  while  the  thigh  itself  is  to  be 
bent  by  raising  the  whole  limb,  from  the  heel  to  the  top 
of  the  thigh,  with  pillows,  which,  of  course,  must  form 
a  gradual  ascent  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to 
the  foot.  .    , , 

The  broken  patella  is  almost  always  united  by  means 
of  a  ligamentous  substance,  instead  of  bone. 

However,  that  an  osseous  union  may  follow  a  trans- 
verse fracture  of  the  patella,  and  still  more  frequently 
a  perpendicular  one,  is  a  fact  of  which  there  is  not  now 
the  slightest  doubt.    Thus,  Lallement  has  published 
an  unequivocal  specimen  of  a  transverse  fracture 
united  by  bone,  with  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the 
appearances  after  the  death  of  the  patient  from  some 
other  affection.— (Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Clur.  t.  3,  p. 
355,  &c.)   In  the  collection  of  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
there  is  one  well-marked  instance  of  the  bony  union  of 
a  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella,  and  other  exam- 
ples have  been  seen  in  the  dead  subject  by  Mr.  Wilson. 
—(On  the  Structure,  Physiology,  fa.  of  the  Skeleton, 
p  240.)    In  Mr.  Charles  Bell's  museum  may  also  be 
seen  similar  specimens.— (On  Injuries  of  the  Spine 
and  Thigh-bone,  p.  57,  58.)    The  reason  why  trans- 
verse fractures  of  the  patella  do  not  commonly  unite  by 
callus,  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  power  in  this  bone 
to  produce  an  osseous  connecting  substance ;  for,  as 
Larrey  has  several  times  noticed,  if  the  fragments  are 
kept  in  perfect  contact  by  means  of  a  suitable  appara- 
tus their  bony  reunion  becomes  so  complete,  that 
scarcely  any  vestige  of  the  injury  can  afterward  be 
traced. — (Journ.  CompUm.  t.  8,  p.  114.)   Indeed,  it  is 
a  fact,  on  which  Larrey  dwells,  as  affording  a  proof 
that  callus  is  produced  not  by  the  periosteum,  but  by 
the  vessels  of  the  bones  themselves.    And  what  must 
add  strength  to  the  purport  of  the  foregoing  remarks  is 
the  consideration,  that  perpendicular  or  longitudinal  frac- 
tures of  the  patella,  which  are  not  liable  to  any  displace- 
ment from  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg, 
readily  admit  of  bony  union.— (Wilson  on  the  Structure 
and  Physiology,  fa-  of  the  Skeleton,  p.  239.)   This  is 
a  statement  which,  I  think,  could  not  be  rendered  doubt- 
ful by  any  experiments  made  on  animals,  without  the 
advantages  of  quietude  and  proper  treatment.  Yet, 
there  are  other  facts  related,  which  prove  that,  both  in 
longitudinal  and  transverse  fractures,  a  ligamentous 
union  is  generally  produced,  when  the  fragments  are 
separated!  but,  if  these  are  not  drawn  asunder,  an  os- 
seous union  takes  place.    Thus  in  one  case  reported 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  one-third  of  the  patella  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  this  bone,  ana  had  united  by  liga- 
Sent  aTee  motion  being  left  between  the  fragments. 
-iSurgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  94.)  The  same  gentle- 
man d  fuied  The  patella  longitudinally  in  a  dog,  with- 
out extending  the  division  into  the  tendon  above,  or  the 


lieament  below,  so  that  the  fragments  could  not  be  se- 
nr  >d  In  three  weeks  a  close  bony  union  was  th. 
rr,u  t  -(P  55 <  )  A  case  is  also  related,  in  which  a 
'entleman  'fractured  the  patella  transversely,  and  tire 
Tower  portion  likewise  perpendicularly.  The  trans- 
verse fracture  united  as  usual  by  ligament ;  thepcrpen- 
dfcuTar^ne  by  bone.-(P.  96.)  Mr.  Charles  Bell  gives 
another  explanation  of  the  cause  of  union  being  by 
bone  or  ligament.  In  the  common  case,  says  he,  of 
fracture  of  the  patella  by  the  sudden  action  of  the  quad- 
riceps extensor,  the  pieces  are  separated  without  that 
degree  of  violence  which  is  necessary  to  produce  re- 
union by  bone.  But  when  the  patella  is  broken  by  a 
blow  or  kick,  there  is  not  only  less  retraction,  but  "the 
injury  bloody  effusion,  tumefaction,  and  rigidity  of  the 
parts,  resemble  that  which  attends  the  fracture  of  any 
other  bone,  and  the  fragments  unite  by  hone  "— (Ctn  In- 
juries ■of  the  Spine  fa.  p.  58.)  * 

The-incorrect  notions  formerly  entertained  respect- 
ing the  inconveniences  of  an  exudation  and  projectipn 
of  the  callus  into  the  joint  after  a  fracture  of  the  pa- 
tella, and  especially  when  the  fragments  are  kept  in 
contact  were  long  ago  refuted  by  Pott  and  Sheldon.— 
(Pott's  'chir.  Works,  vol.  1,  p.  332,  ed.  of  1808.  Shel- 
don's Essay  on  the  Fracture  of  the  Patella,  fa.  8vo. 
Lond.  1789.)  On  the  contrary,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  par- 
ticularly remarks,  "  the  internal  articular  surface  of 
the  bone  preserves  its  natural  smoothness."— (Essays, 
vartl  p.  86.)  How  such  doctrine  of  a  superabundant  cal- 
lus couldbe  reconciled  with  the  doubts  about  abony  union 
being  ever  possible,  appears  difficult  of  explanation. 

Pott  and  some  others,  thought  that  there  being  com- 
monly'an  interspace  afterward,  between  the  two  pieces 
of  the  patella,  with  a  certain  length  of  the  connecting 
substance,  might  be  advantageous  in  the  motion  of  the 
ioint ;  but  Desault,  Boyer,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Sir  J.  Earle, 
and  others,  have  always  found  that  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  pieces  of  the  bone,  the  greater  ib 
the  difficulty  afterward  in  walking  up  a  rising  or  over 
an  unequal  ground. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  longitudinal  or  perpendicular 
fracture  of  the  patella,  the  leg  should  be  kept  extended, 
leeches  used,  and  a  cold  lotion  applied.  After  a  few 
days  a  roller  is  to  be  put  round  the  limb,  and  then  a  laced 
knee-cap  with  straps  buckled  round  the  limb  above  and 
belowthe  patella.—  (A.  Cooper,  vol.  cit.  p.  9b.)  Thee*- 
perience  of  Dupuytren  confirms  the  fact,  that  a  longi- 
tudinal fracture  of  the  patella  is  soon  firmly  consoli- 
dated.— (Annuaire  Mid.  Chir.  de  Paris,  p.  94,4 to.  Pa- 
ris 1819.)  Compound  fractures  of  the  patella  fre- 
quently terminate  in  the  death  of  the  patient,  unless 
amputation  be  done  early.  The  injury,  however,  does 
not  invariably  lead  either  to  the  loss  of  life  or  limb,  l 
saw  a  ease  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  m  the  year 
1820,  under  Mr.  Vincent,  where  the  patella  was  broken 
to  pieces,  and  the  opening  so  extensive  that  the  fingers 
readily  passed  into  the  joint ;  yet,  after  a  tedious  con- 
finement, the  formation  of  abscesses,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  several  fragments  of  bone,  the  patient  reco- 
vered with  astiff  joint.  In  general,  however,  I  believe, 
with  Sir  A.  Cooper,  that  in  compound  fractures  ot  tne 
patella,  if  the  laceration  be  extensive,  or  the  contusion 
very  considerable,  amputation  will  be  required :  but  11 
the  wound  be  small,  the  patient  not  irritab  e,  and  no 
sloughing  of  the  integuments  or  ligament  likely  to  oc- 
cur, it  will  be  best  to  try  to  save  the  limb.— ( vo  .  cm. 
p.  99.)  The  wound  should  be  reunited  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  advantage  taken  of  evaporating  lotions, 
perfect  rest  in  a  desirable  posture,  a  very  low  regimen, 
leeches,  venesection,  and  saline  opening  medicines. 
Since  writing  the  above  remarks  I  have  seen  anotner 
case  of  bad  compound  fracture  of  the  patella  in  W- 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where  it  has  been  about  a 
month.  No  fragments  of  bone  have  yet  been  removea, 
but  a  good  deal.of  matter  issues  daily  from  the  wound. 
The  case  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  very  precarious  state, 
though,  if  hectic  symptoms  should  not  lower  the  patient 
too  much,  the  limb  will  probably  be  saved 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  cited,  consult  V.  a. 
Meibomius  de  Patella  Osse,  ejusque  Loesionibus  « 
Curatione,  Franck.  1697.  P.  Camper,  Diss,  de  JW- 
turd  Patella)  et  Olecrani,  Ato.  Sagas  Corrat.  lvw 
Buirer  in  v.  Siebold,  Chiron,  t.  1,  p.  64.  T.  AIcock, 
in  Trans,  of  the  Associated  Apothecaries,  fa-  vol  1< 
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<eged  to  be  most  common  in  children.  Experience 
proves  that  the  two  bones  of  the  leg  are  much  more 
frequently  broken  together  than  singly ;  a  fact  ascribed 
by  Boyer  to  the  strength  of  the  knee  and  ankle-joints. 
—(Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  360.)  The  direction  of 
nil  oblique  fracture  of  the  tibia'  is  found  to  be  pretty 
constantly  from  below  upwards,  and  from  within  out- 
wards, the  end  of  the  upper  fragment  mostly  present- 
ing itself  under  the  skin  at  the  front  and  inner  part  of 
the  leg.  In  these  cases,  the  longitudinal  displacement  of 
the  fracture  is  less  constant  than  the  horizontal  and  angu- 
lar. However,  when  it  does  happen,  the  inferior'frag- 
ments  are  drawn  outwards  and  backwards,  while  the  su- 
perior project  internally  and  forwards.  The  angular  dis- 
placement may  be  produced  either  by  the  action  of  the  pos- 
terior muscles  8f  the  leg,  or  the  weight  of  the  foot,  and 
in  both  cases  the  angle  projects  forwards.  But,  it  may 
be  directed  posteriorly,  if  the  heel  he  too  much  raised. 
A.  rotatory  displacement,  most  commonjy  happening  in 
the  direction  outwards,  is  produced  by  the  inclination 
of  the  foot,  and  if  this  be  turned  too  much  inwards,  the 
rotatory  displacement  will  be  in  that  direction,  ft  lon- 
gitudinal displacement  cannot  take  place  in  transverse 
fractures,  on  account  of  the  considerable  extent  of  the 
surfaces  of  bone ;  but  in  oblique  fractures,  Ihe  inferior 
fragments  are  almost  always  drawn  upwards  by  the' 
action  of  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  leg,  in  which  po- 
sition of  the  parts  the  lower  ends  of  the  superior  frag- 
ments project  forwards,  and  may  be  felt  by  the  hand. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  the  solution  of  continuity 
is  obliquely  downwards  arid  outwards,  tMe  anterior  pro- ' 
jectionwill  be  produced  by  the  lower  pieces.  In  both 
kinds  of  displacement,  the  pointed  ends  of  the  bones 
may  tear  and  penetrate  the  integuments,  and  cause  a 
compound  fracture. 

'I  he  usual  symptoms  denoting  a  fracture  of  both 
bones  of  the  leg  are,  a  change  in  the  direction  and  shape 
of  the  iimb,'pain,  and  incapability  of  walking,  or  bear- 
ing upon  the  limb,  mobility  of  the  fractured  pieces,  and 
a  distinct'crepitns. 

Fractures  near  the  knee  are  not-very  subject  to  jdis-' 
placement,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  tibia  at 
that  part ;  but  they  are  more  dangerous  than  those  of 
the  middle  of  the  bone,  because  often  followed  by  in- 
flammation of  the  knee-joint.  Fractures  close  to  the 
ankle  are  stil!  more  dangerous.  Oblique  fractures  are 
very  difficult  of  management,  and  when  their  displace- 
ment is  upwards  and  outwards,  the  integuments  are  in 
danger  of  being  torn  by  the  projecting  points  of  the  su- 
perior portion  of  the  tibia.— (Boyer.)  To  bad  com- 
pound fractures  of  the  leg  most  of  the  observations  are 
applicable  already  delivered  on  compound  fractures  in 
general. 

When  the  size  of  the  tibia  is  compared  with  that  of 
the  fibula,  and  the  close  connexion  of  these  bones  to 
each  other  is  remembered,  an  opinion  might  be  formed, 
that  the  first  could  never  be  broken  without  the  second. 
Experience,  however,  proves  the  contrary;  And  rea- 
sons for  this  fact,  as  Boyer  remarks,  may  be  deduced 
from  the  consideration  that  the  tibia  is  the  bone  which 
supports  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  that  it  is  situated 
at  the  fore  part  of  the  limb,  simply  covered  by  the  skin 
and  much  exposed  to  the  effects  of  violence.— (TraiU 
des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  373.)  When  the  tibia  alone  is 
broken,  the  fracture  is  said  to  be  generally  transverse. 

If  the  injury  happens  near  the  knee,  the  great  extent 
of  the  fractured  surfaces  prevents  any  considerable  dis- 
placement of  the  fragment's ;  and  the  fibula,  acting  as 
a  support  on  (he  external  side,  contributes  also  to  this 
effect.  Boyer,  however,  has  seen  one  instance  in  which 
the  tibia  was  broken  bv  the  kick  of  a  horse,  and  the 
fragments  displaced  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
bone,  which  displacement  could  not  be  rectified,  so  that 
ihe  bone  remained  permanently  arched  at  the  part. 

The  absence  of  displacement  often  renders  the  diag- 
nosis of  fractures  of  the  tibia  very  difficult,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty is  farther  increased  by  the  little  pain  and  incon- 
venience produced  by  such  a  fracture,  with  which  per- 
sons have  been  known  even  to  walk. 

Whenever  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  accident,  in 
consequence  of  a  blow  or  a  fall  on  the  leg,  the  part 
should  be  minutely  examined.  The  fingers  are  to  be 
moved  along  the  anterior  side  of  the  tibia,  the  slightest 
inequality  in  which  may  be  easily  perceived,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  covered  only  by  the  skin :  and  the 
motion  of  the  pieces  may  be  distinguished  by  grasping 
■the  opposite  ends  of  the  bone,  and  pushing  them  in  >""?' 


trary  directions.  However,  this  motion  and  the  crepi- 
tus are  not  always  very  plain,  on  account  of  the  fibula 
not  allowing  the  fractured  portions  to  be  sufficiently 
moved  on  one  another. 

In  a  review  of  the  position  and  strength  of  the  two 
bones  of  the  leg,  it  will  appear  that  the  tibia  supports 
alone  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  every  shock  di- 
rected in  the  axis  of  the  limb,  and  many  kinds  of  force 
applied  also  in  the  transverse  direction,  without  ope- 
rating upon  any  particular  point.  Hence  the  frequency 
of  fractures  of  the  tibia ;  and  if  the  fibula  is  general, 
broken  at  the  same  time,  the  latter  injury  is  but  subse- 
quent to  the  other,  and  takes  place  because  this  slen- 
der bone  is  not  capable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  the 
body,  the  irripulse  of  external  violence,  and  even  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  after  the  tibia  has  given  way; — 
(Dupuytren,  Annuaire  Mdd.  Chir.. des  Hopitaux  de  Pa- 
ris, p.  15,  Mo.  Paris,  1819.)  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
same  distinguished  surgeon  remarks,  the  fibula  being 
principally  designed  as  a  support  for  the  outside  of  the 
loot,  it  is  particularly  when  this  function  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  its  lower  end  has  to  make  resistance  to  ef- 
fdrts  made  in  that  direction,  that  it  is  fractured ;  and  if 
the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  be  also  sometimes  broken  by 
the  same  force,  it  is  almost  always  consecutively,  and 
not  by  the  effect  of  a  diiect  and  simultaneous  action 
upon  the  two  bones. — (P.  17.)  All  fractures  of  the 
fibula,  however,  are  not  caused  in  the  preceding  man- 
ner ;  and  Dupuytren  concurs  with  Boyer,  Mr.  C.  Bell, 
and  all  the  best  writers  on  this  subject,  in  dividing 
these  cases  into  two  kinds :  first,  those  in  which  the 
force  is  applied  directly  tb  the  Bone  itself;  secondly, 
the  more  important  and  serious  cases,  in  which  the 
force  operates  upon  the  fibula,  through  the  medium  of 
the  foot.  With  respect  to  the  first  class  of  cases,  the 
situation  of  the  fibula  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  a 
situation  which  would  seem  to  expose  it  much  to  ex- 
ternal violence ;  its  slenderness ;  the  interspace  left  be- 
tween it  and  the  tibia  at  the  middle  part  of  the  leg; 
and  the  way  in  which  each  end  of  it  rests  upon  the 
latter  bone ;  would  lead  one  to  expect  that  its  middle 
portion  must  often  be  broken ;  yet  the  case  is  less  fre- 
quent than  might  be  apprehended.  And,  as  Dupuytren 
observes,  there  are  two  reasons  for  this  fact ;  viz.  the 
protection  which  the  fibula,  receives  from  the  peronaei 
muscles,  and  the  rarity  of  circumstances  capable  of 
producing  a  fracture  by  a  direct  cause.  These  frac- 
tures, which  are  not  usually  attended  with  deformity, 
and  in  some  cases  even  do  not  hinder  the  patient  from 
bearing  upon  the  foot,  cannot  for  the  most  part  be  ascer- 
tained, unless  attention  be  paid  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  accident  was  produced,  and  to  the  presence  of  ec- 
chymosis,  and  of  more  or  less  pain  in  the  part  \yhich 
has  been  struck,  or  pressed  upon ;  together  with  a  de- 
gree of  irregularity  of  the  fibula,  perceptible  by  the 
fingers,  and  a  more  or  less  distinct  moveableness  and 
crepitus  of  the  ends  of  the  fracture. 

The  usual  causes  of  this  sort  of  fracture  are  blows 
on  the  fibula,  gun-shot  wounds,  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies 
on  the  outside  of  the  leg,  or  the  passage  of  them  over 
the  same  part.  The  foot  is  generally  twisted,  either 
inwards  or  outwards ;  and  in  most  instances  the  acci- 
dent is  easily  cured  by  means  of  rest,  without  being 
accompanied  by  any  of  the  symptoms  so  often  'compli- 
cating other  fractures  of  the  fibula,  produced  by  distor- 
tion of  the  foot.— (Dupuytren,  vol.  cit.  p.  40.)  A  striking 
analogy  may  be  remarked  between  fractures  of  the 
central  part  of  the  fibula  and  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  ulna,  and  this  in  respect  to  causes, 
syniptoms^,  treatment,  and  consequences.  Fractures  of 
the  middle  of  the  ulna,  like  those  of  the  body  of  the 
fibula,  are  always  occasioned  by  blows  or  falls  on  the 
fractured  part,  or  by  violence  applied  directly  to  the 
bone.  Such  fractures  are  scarcely  ever  attended  with 
any  deformity  in  the  limb,  incapacity  of  moving  it,  or 
displacement  of  the  fragments ;  and  just  as  some  indi- 
viduals are  able  to  walk  with  a  broken  fibula,  others, 
notwithstanding  a  fracture  of  the  ulna,  are  found  capa- 
ble of  using  their  forearm  nearly  as  well  as  if  it  were 
free  from  injury.  The  latter  case,  like  that  of  a  frac- 
ture of  the  fibula,  can  only  be  known  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  hurt  was  received,  the 
pain,  edchymosis,  irregularities,  motion,  and  crepitus, 
which  last  effects  are  also  not  very  obvious  so  high  up 
the  bone.  Like  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  fibula,  those 
of  the  body  of  the  ulna  only  require  rest  and  dis«vtient 
applications,  and  very  seldom  the  bandages.  l4m  Mob 
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sary  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  both  hones  of  the 
forearm,  or  of  those  of  the  radius  alone.— (Vol.  cit. 
p.  50.) 

Fractures  of  the  fibula  from  an  indirect  cause  may 
happen  from  the  foot  being  violently  twisted  either  in- 
wards or  outwards.  In  both  instances  the  cause  of  the 
fracture  is  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  line  in 
which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted.  In  the 
first  case,  the  said  line,  instead  of  following,  as  it  com- 
monly does,  the  axis  of  the  tibia,  and  falling  upon  the 
astragalus,  crosses  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  the 
ankle-joint,  obliquely  from  within  outwards,  and  after 
passing  across  the  malleolus  externus,  extends  to  the 
outside  of  the  member.  The  parts  then  supporting  the 
weight  of  the  body  are  the  malleolus  externus  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  tibia ;  besides  which  state  of  parts, 
the  same  malleolus  is  subjected  to  the  traction  of  the 
external  lateral  ligaments,  which  operate  with  great 
force,  in  consequence  of  those  ligaments  being  now 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula, 
while  this  process  itself  is  in  contact  with  the  astraga- 
lus, which  is  propelled  from  within  outwards  by  the 
tibia.  The  latter  bone,  being  thicker  and  stronger 
than  the  fibula,  generally  resists;  and  if  the  mal- 
leolus internus  sometimes  happens  to  break,  it  is  se- 
condarily, as  an  effect  of  the  displacement  of  the  foot 
outwards. 

In  the  other  example,  where  the  foot  is  twisted  out- 
wards, the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing its  usual  course,  obliquely  crosses  the  lower 
end  of  the  fibula,  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  malleolus  in- 
ternus, and  falls  on  the  ground  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot.  On  the  one 
side,  the  internal  lateral  ligaments  and  malleolus,  and 
on  the  other,  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  are  then  the 
parts  which  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  whole  body 
and  the  force  of  the  muscles ;  and  they  are  also  the 
parts  which  are  torn  and  fractured ;  first,  the  internal 
lateral  ligaments,  or  the  malleolus ;  and,  secondly,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  fibula. — (Annuaire  Mid..  Chir.  de 
Paris,  1819,  p.  66,  67.)  Some  of  the  symptoms  of  a 
fracture  of  the  fibula,  from  an  indirect  cause,  depend 
upon  the  fracture  of  that  bone,  and  others  upon  the  dis- 
location of  the  foot.  They  are  'divided  by  Dupuytren 
into  two  kinds ;  viz.  presumptive  and  characteristic. 
The  first  are,  the  way  in  which  the  patient  received  his 
hurt :  a  noise  or  sort  of  crack  heard  by  hiin  at  the  instant 
of  the  injury ;  a  fixed  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fibula ; 
a  difficulty  or  inability  of  walking ;  more  or  less  swell- 
ing round  the  ankle,  especially  about  the  malleolus  ex- 
ternus and  lower  portion  of  the  fibula.  The  charac- 
teristic symptoms  are,  an  irregularity  and  unnatural 
moveableness  of  some  point  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
fibula;  a  crepitus,  which  can  be  more  or  less  distinctly 
felt  by  pressing  upon  and  moving  the  part ;  mobility  of 
the  whole  foot  transversely  or  horizontally ;  a  facility 
of  bringing  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  towards  the  tibia 
by  pressure ;  a  change  in  the  point  of  incidence  of  the 
axis  of  the  limb  upon  the  foot ;  distortion  of  the  foot 
outwards,  and  sometimes  backwards ;  rotation  of  the 
same1  part  upon  its  axis  from  within  outwards ;  an  an- 
gular depression,  more  or  less  manifest,  at  the  outer 
and  lower  part  of  the  leg ;  projection  of  the  internal 
malleolus  ;  disappearance  of  almost  all  these  symp- 
toms, as  soon  as  reduction  is  effected  by  a  force  ap- 
plied to  the  foot ;  and  their  immediate  recurrence  when 
such  force  is  discontinued,  particularly  if  the  limb  be  in 
the  extended  posture.— (Vol.  cit.  p.  68.) 

In  considering  the  varieties  of  simple  fracture  of  the 
fibula,  the  first  to  which  Dupuytren  adverts  is  that  in 
which  the  bone  is  broken  more  than  three  inckes  above 
the  extremity  of  the  malleolus  externus  ;  a  case  nei- 
ther accompanied  nor  followed  by  any  displacement  of 
the  foot,  and  almost  always  produced  by  the  direct 
application  of  violence  to  .the  broken  part  of  the 
bone. 

A  second  variety  of  simple  fractures  of  the  fibula  is 
when  the  bone  has  been  broken,  either  by  direct  or 
indirect  force,  within  three  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
malleolus  externus,  and  when  the  foot  is  not  displaced, 
though  much  displacement  is  possible,  and,  indeed, 
often  arises  from  the  slightest  effort  or  movement 
made  by  the  patient.  The  most  frequent  point  of  in- 
jury is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  above  the  extremity 
of  the  outer  malleolus.  This  is  generally  the  place  of 
a  fracture  caused  by  a  twist  of  the  foot  outwards ;  but 
the  accident  may  happen  lower  down,  as  is  commonly 


seen,  when  the  fracture  is  occasioned  by  a  twist  of  the 

foot  inwards.  •  1 

These  fractures  of  the  fibula,  abstractedly  viewed,  are 
not  of  much  importance  in  themselves ;  hut  with  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  in  which  they  facilitate  the  dislo- 
cation of  the  foot,  they  are  very  serious. 

Among  the  most  frequent  complications  of  fractures 
of  the  fibula,  are  the  rupture  of  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ments, the  detachment  of  the  point  of  the  inner  mal. 
Ieolus,  and  fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia.  When 
these  injuries  originate  from  a  violent  twist  of  the  foot 
outwards,  they  precede  the  fracture  of  the  fibula ;  but 
when  they  are  caused  by  a  twist  inwards,  they  follow 
the  breaking  of  that  bone.— (Dupuytren,  vol.  cit.  v.  %.) 

Besides  distortion  of  the  foot  outwards  or  inwards, 
as  attending  certain  fractures  of  the  fibula,  another 
complication  may  be  dislocation  of  the  foot  backwards, 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and 
not  by  the  same  causes  which  broke  the  bone.  How- 
ever, whenever  the  malleolus  internus  has  not  given 
way,  the  dislocation  is  incomplete,  and  the  foot  is  in- 
clined outwards  as  well  as  backwards.  In  the  com- 
plete luxation,  as  Dupuytren  remarks,  the  bent  posture 
is  found  exceedingly  advantageous,  though  he  admits 
that  it  will  not  always  answer  in  maintaining  the  re- 
duction. 

TREATMENT  OF  FRACTURES  OF  THE  LEG. 

,  As  in  cases  of  fractured  thighs,  the  practitioner  mav 
adopt  either  a  bent  or  a  straight  position  of  the  fraib 
in  this  country,  surgeons  mostly  follow  Mr.  Pott's  ad- 
vice, and  select  the  first  one.,  of  which  alone  I  shall 
treat.  That  the  bent  position  is,  generally  speaking, 
the  most  advantageous  for  a  broken  leg,  I  am  well  con 
vinced.  The  strong  muscles' of  the  calf  of  the  leg  are 
the  powers  which  tend  to  displace  the  ends  of  the  frac- 
ture, and  their  relaxation  is  a  thing  of  the  first-rate  im- 
portance. It  is  quite  different  in  the  thigh,  where  tuo 
muscles  are  so  numerous,  that  the  attempt  to  relax,  by 
any  position  of  the  limb,  all  such  as  have  the  power  of 
displacing  the  fragments,  would  be  in  vain.  I  am. 
ready  to  acknowledge,  however,  that  in  the  bent  pos- 
ture the  apparatus  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  does, 
not  keep  the  knee-joint  from  moving ;  but  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  such  motion  has  not  so  injurious  an  effect 
upon  fractures  of  the  leg  as  it  has  upon  those  of  the 
thigh.  When  the  case  is  complicated  with  a  wound, 
which  cannot  be  dressed  in  the  bent  posture  of  the 
limb,  without  great  disturbance  of  the  fracture,  the 
straight  position  ought  unquestionably  to  be  preferred. 
With  respect  to  one  of  Mr.  Pott's  objections  to  this  po- 
sition, viz.  that  it  makes  the  knee  stiff  for  a  long  while 
afterward,  I  suspect  that  we  should  not  lay  much 
stress  upon  the  circumstance ;  because,  as  Boyer  has 
correctly  observed,  it  is  always  the  joint  situated  below 
the  fracture  that  is  thus  affected. 

"  In  the  fracture  of  the  fibula  only  (says  Pott),  the 
position  is  not  of  much  consequence ;  because,  by  the 
tibia  remaining  entire,  the  figure  of  the  leg  is  preserved, 
and  extension  quite  unnecessary ;  but  still,  even  here,, 
the  laying  the  leg  on  its  side  instead  of  on  the  calf  is 
attended  with  one  very  good  consequence,  viz.  that  the 
confinement  of  the  knee,  in  a  moderately  bent  position, 
does  not  render  it  so  incapable  of  flexion  and  use  after- 
ward as  the  straight  or  extended  position  of  it  does ; 
and  consequently,  that  the  patient  will  be  much  sooner 
able  to  walk  whose  leg  has  been  kept  in  the  former 
posture,  than  he  whose  leg  has  been  confined  in  the 
latter. 

In  the  fracture  of  both  tibia  and  fibula,  the  knee 
should  be  moderately  bent,  the  thigh,  body,  and  .leg  be- 
ing in  the  same  position  as  in  the  broken  thigh.  If 
common  splints  be  used,  one  should  be  placed  under- 
neath the  leg,  extending  from  above  the  knee  to  below 
the  ankle,  the  foot  being  properly  supported  by  pillows, 
bolsters,  &c,  and  another  splint  of  the  same  length- 
should  be  placed  on  the  upper  side,  comprehending 
both  joints  in  the  same  manner ;  which  disposition  of 
3plints  ought  always  to  be  observed,  as  to  their  length, 
if  the  leg  be  laid  extended  in  the  common  way,  only 
changing  the  nominal  position  of- them,  as  the  posture 
of  the  leg  is  changed,  and  calling  what  is  inferior  in 
one  case  exterior  in  the  other ;  and  what  i6  superior  in 
one,  in  the  other  inferior. 

If  Mr.  Sharp's  splints  be  made  use  of,  there  is  in 
one  of  them  a  provision  for  the  more  easy  support  of 
the  fdot  and  ankle,  by  an  excavation  in,  and  a  prolouga- 
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aon  of,  the  lower  or  fibular  splint,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  foot  steady."— (Pott.) 

The  strong  muscles  of  the  leg  being  relaxed  by  plac- 
ing the  limb  in  the  bent  position,  as  advised  by  Pott, 
the  surgeon  is  to  make  such  extension  as  seems  re- 
quisite for  bnnging  the  ends  of  the  fracture  into  even" 
apposition  Then  he  is  carefully  to  raise  the  leg  a 
little  way  from  the  surface  of  the  bed,  by  taking  firmly 
hold  of  the  limb  above  and  below  the  fracture,  and  ele- 
vating the  broken  bones  together  in  such  a  way  as 
shall  keep  both  the  upper  and  lower  portions  as  nearjy 
as  possible  on  the  same  level.  At  this  moment  an  as- 
sistant should  put  exactly  beneath  the  leg  the  under 
splint,  which  has  been  previously  made  ready  by  co- 
vering it  with  a  soft  pad,  and  laying  over  this  an  eigh- 
t|en-tailed  bandage.  The  limb  is  how  to  be  gently  de- 
pressed till  it  rests  on  the  apparatus.  The  surgeon, 
before  proceeding  farther,  must  once  more  observe  that 
the  ends  of  the  bones  are  evenly  in  contact.  Being 
assured  of  this  important  point,  he  is  to  apply  a  piece  of 
soap-plaster,  and  lay  down  the  tails  of  the  bandage. 
Another  soft  pajl  well  filled,  with  tow,  is  next  to  be  put 
over  the  upper  surface  of  the  leg,  and  over  that  the 
other  splint,  when  the  straps  are  to  be. tightened. 

Mr.  Pott's  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the  fibula 
complicated  with  luxation  of  the  tibia,  is  described  in 
the  article  Dislocation ;  and  Dupuytren's  practice  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery. 

In  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  ex- 
tending into  the  knee-joint,  Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends 
the  straight  position,  in  which  the  femur  has  the  good 
effect  of  keeping  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia 
even.  A  roller  is  to  be  used  for  pressing  one  fragment 
towards  the  other ;  a  pasteboard  splint  is  also  to  be  ap- 
plied with  the  same  view;  and  early  passive  motion 
of  the  joint  is  to  be  practised  in  order  to  prevent  an- 
chylosis. 

When  the  fracture  is  oblique,  but  does  not  reach 
into  the  joint,  the  same  author  prefers  placing  the  limb 
on  the  double-inclined  plane.— (Surgical  Essays,  part 
3,  p.  103 ;  and  on  Dislocations,  &c.  p.  235.) 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  SCAPULA. 

As  Boyer  correctly  observes,  fractures  of  the  scapula 
are  not  very  common ;  a  circumstance  explicable  by 
the  deep  and  covered  position  of  the  greater  part  of 
this  bone,  and  its  great  mobility.  Nor  can  these  acci- 
dents arise  without  considerable  direct  violence.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  parts  of  the  scapula,  which,  be- 
ing more  superficial,  and  of  a  form  more  likely  to  be 
acted  upon  by  external  bodies,  are  more  frequently 
fractured :  such  are  the  acromion  and  inferior  angle  of 
the  bone.  Fractures  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  even 
of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  are  also  mentioned ;  but  the 
instances  of  such  accidents  are  not  common;  and 
though  these  parts  of  the  bone  may  appear  in  the  ske- 
leton likely  to  be  often  broken,  their  deep  situation  in 
the  living  subject  generally  saves  them.  Indeed,  as 
Boyer  says,  they  generally  require  great  violence  to 
break  them,  and  then  the  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  is 
a  worse  injury  than  the  fracture  itself:  thus,  this  au- 
™lr  tas  seen  the  coracoid  process  broken  by  the  blow 
of  the  pole  of  a  carriage,  and  the  patient  lost  his  life 
i°m  *  violence  at  the  same  time  inflicted  upon  all 
the  soft  parts  about  the  shoulder.— (Trait  e  des  Mai 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  161.) 

When  the  acromion  is  broken,  the  weight  of  the  arm, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  draw  it 
downwards,  while  the  trapezius  and  levator  scapula 
draw  fne  rest  of  the  bone  upwards  and  backwards.  The 
roundness  of  the  injured  shoulder  is  lost,  and  part  of 
the  attachment  of  the  deltoid  being  broken  off,  the  head 
of  the  os  humeri  sinks  towards  the  axilla,  as  far  as 
the  capsular  ligament  will  permit.  On  tracing  the 
acromion  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  the  clavicle, 
the  surgeon  will  feel  a  depression  just  at  their  junction 
The  distance  from  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  to  the 
extremity  of  the  shoulder  is  lessened.  The  natural 
form  of  the  shoulder  maybe  restored  by  raising  the 
arm  by  the  elbow;  but  the  deformity  returns  immedi- 
ately the  arm  is  suffered  to  fall  again.  The  accident 
may  be  distinguished  from  a  dislocation,  if  the  sursreon 
raise  the  shoulder  by  pushing  the  humerus  upwards 
when  a  crepitus  will  be  perceptible  to  the  surceon's 
hand  applied  over  the  acromion,  on  the  limb  bcin<»  ro- 
tated.— (A.  Coopei  on  Dislocations,  $-c.  p.  455.)  0 


When  the  lower  angle  is,  broken,  the  serratus  major 
amicus  draws  it  forwards,  while  the  rest  of  the  scapula 
remains  in  its  natural  situation ;  or  if  the  angular  por- 
tion be  considerable,  the  teres  major,  and  some  fibres 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  contribute  to  its  displacement 
forwards  and  upwards. 

When  the  coracoid  process  is  fractured,  the  pecto- 
ral is  minor,  coraco-brachialis,  and  short  head  of  the 
biceps  concur  in  drawing  it  forwards  and  downwards. 

When  the  neck  of  the  scapula  is  fractured,  the 
weight  of  the  arm  makes  it  drop  down  so  considera- 
bly as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  dislocation ;  but  the 
facility  of  lifting  the  os  brachii  upwards,  the  crepitus, 
and  the  falling  of  the  limb  downwards  again,  immedi- 
ately it  is  unsupported,  are  circumstances  clearly  mark- 
ing that  the  case  is  not  a  dislocation.  According  to 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  crepitus  is  best  perceived  through 
the  medium  of  the  coracoid  process.  The  degree  in 
which  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
descend,  he  observes,  depends  very  much  upon  whe- 
ther the  ligament  between  the  under  part  of  the  spine 
of  the  scapula  and  the  glenoid  cavity  is  lacerated  or 
not.— (On  Dislocations,&c. p.  459.) 

Sometimes  great  pains  and  a  crepitus  are  experi- 
ence^ 011  moving  the  shoulder-joint  after  an  accident  ; 
fand  yet  the  spine,  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  all  the 
above  parts,  are  not  broken.  In  this  circumstance,  it  is 
to  be  suspected  either  that  a  small  portion  of  the  head 
of  the  os  brachii,  or  a  little  piece  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula,  is  broken  off;  whicli  latter  occurrence,, 
I  think,  is  not  very  uncommon. 

When  the  inferior  angle  is  broken  the  part.remains 
motionless,  while  the  rest  of  the  scapula  is  moved  ; 
and  it  is  so  separated,  that  no  mistake  can  be  made. — 
(Boyer.) 

Fractures  of  the  spine  and  body  of  the  bone  are  all 
attended  with  a  crepitus;  and  in  the  first  cases,  an 
irregularity  of  the  injured  part  may  generally  be  felt. 

The  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  scapula  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of  the  injury,  and  the  attendant 
circumstances.  Fractures  of  the  body  of  the  bone, 
whatever  may  be  their  direction,  are  generally  very 
simple  and  readily  cured.  Those  of  the  acromion  and 
lower  angle  are  more  troublesume  to  keep  right ;  but 
the  most  serious  cases  are  fractures  of  the  coracoid 
process  and  neck  of  the  bone,  which  cannot  be  kept 
right  without  great  difficulty,  and  are  said  to  be  fre- 
quently followed  by  a  considerable  Stiffness  of  the  arm, 
inability  to  raise  it,  its  atrophy,  and  even  paralysis. 
In  other  respects,  the  danger  of  fractures  of  the  sca- 
pula depends  less  upon  the  solution  of  continuity  in 
the  bone,  than  the  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  or  injury 
of  the  thoracic  viscera.  However,  when  the  fracture 
is  comminuted  and  the  splinters  are  forced  into  the 
subscapularis  muscle,  abscesses  may  form  under  the 
bone,  and,  according  to  Boyer,  require  a  perforation  to 
be  made  in  it  (Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  165);  a  proceeding 
which  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  would  ever  bo 
judicious,  as  making  a  depending  opening  in  the  soft 
parts  must  be  far  better  practice.  In  military  surgery 
the  scapula  is  often  injured  by  sabre-cuts ;  but  as  Dr 
Hennen  remarks,  this  bone,  when  preserved  from  mo- 
tion, is  found  in  these  cases  to  unite  with  great  readi 
ness  and  without  future  inconvenience.— (Principles 
of  Military  Surgery,  p.  48,  ed.  2.) 

According  to  Boyer,  when  the  scapula  is  fractured 
longitudinally  or  transversely,  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  hx  the  arm  to  the  side  by  means  of  a  bandage  which 
includes  the  arm  and  trunk  tiom  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow.   Thus  the  motions  of  the  shoulder,  which  are 

0n^0ncornltant  wittt  those  of  tne  arm>  are  prevented 
When  the  inferior  angle  is  broken  and  drawn  down- 
wards and  forwards  by  the  serratus  major  amicus,  the 
scapula  must  be  pushed  towards  the  fragment  by  inclin  1 
ing  the  arm  itself  inwards,  downwards,  and  forwards,  " 
where  it  is  to  be  kept  with  a  roller.  The  fragment  is- 
also  to  be  kept  backwards  as  much  as  possible  with 
compresses  and  a  roller,  and  the  arm  is  to  be  sup- 
ported ih  a  sling. 

The  fractured  acromion  requires  the  arm  to  be  so 
raised  that  the  head  of  the  os  brachii  will  push  up  the 
acromion,  while  an  assistant  pushes  the  scapula  for 
wards  and  downwards  in  a  contrary  direction  to  thai 
of-the  arm.  To  maintain  this  position,  a  circular  band 
age  is  to  be  applied  round  the  arm  and  body. 

Desault  used  to  apply  also  a  small  pillow  under  tho 
axilla  before- putting  on  the  bandage,  in  order  to  maka 
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tlie  head  of  the  os,  brachii  project  more  upwards  on 
bringing  the  arm  near  the  side;  but  Sir  Astiey  Cooper 
finds  that  a  pillow  so  placed  does  harm  by  throwing 
the  head  of  the  os  humeri  outwards,  and  widely  sepa- 
rating the  acromion  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  He 
approves  of  raising  the  elbow  and  keeping  the  arm 
fixed.  He  also  relaxes  the  deltoid  muscle  by  means 
of  a  cushion  put  between  the  elbow  and  the  side,  the 
elbow  inclining  a  little  .backwards :  the  limb  is  to  be 
bound  to  the  chest  in  ihis  position  with  a  roller.  The 
union  may  take  place  by  bone,  but  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  the  coaptation,  the  uniting  sub- 
stance is  generally  ligamentous.—^.  Cooper  on  Vis- 

Z°WlibnSthe  coracoid  process  is  fractured,  the  muscles 
»  attached  to  it  are  to  be  relaxed  by  bringing  the  arm  for- 
v.-ards  towards  the  breast  and  confining  it  there  in  a 
sliag:  while  the  shoulder  is  kept  downwards  and  for- 
wards, and  a  compress  confined  just  under  the  broken 
part  with  a  roller.  •  • 

The  treatment  of  a  fracture  of  <he  neck  of  the  sca- 
oula  consists  in  keeping  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  out- 
wards by  means  of  a  thick  cushion. in  the  axilla;  in 
keeping  the  glenoid  cavity  and  arm  raised  with  a  sling ; 
and  in  preventing  all  motion  of  the  arm  by  binding  it 
to  the  trunk  with  a  roller.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
the  apparatus  proposed  by  Mr.  Earle  might  be  very 
useful.—  (Pract.  Obs.  in  Surg.  1823.) 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  CLAVICLE. 

This  boiie,  being  long  and  slender,  unsupported  at  its 
middle,  and  protected  externally  only  by  the  integu- 
ments, is  very  often  broken.  Its  serving  to  keep  the 
scapula  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  sternum,  and  as 
a  point  d'appui  for  the  os  brachii,  every  impulse  of 
which  it  receives  makes  its  fractures  still  more  com- 
naon.  .  '    »    •  . 

It  may  be  broken  at  any  part ;  but  its  middle,  where 
the  curvature  is  greatest,  is  most  frequently  the  situa- 
tion of  the  injury.  It  is  not  very  often  fractured  at  its 
scapulary  extremity  However,  a  direct  force  falling 
on  the  shoulder  may  break  any  part  of  the  clavicle  on 
which  it  immediately  acts.  The  soft  parts  in  this  kind 
of  case  will  also  be  contused  or  even  lacerated. 

A  comminuted  fracture  may  be  thus  occasioned,  and 
if  the  violence  be  very  great,  the  subclavian  vessels 
and  nerves  may  be  torn.  The  fall  of  a  heavy  body  on 
the  shoulder  often  gives  rise  to  a  paralysis  of  the  arm. 

When  the  fracturing  force  is  applied  to  the  ends  of 
She  bone,  as  in  a  fall  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder  or  on 
the  hands  while  the  arms  are  extended,  the  clavicle 
may  be  very  much  bent,  and  fractured  so  obliquely,  that 
•the  broken  portions  protrude  through  the  skin. 

Fractures  of  this  bone  are  usually  attended  with  dis- 
placement, except  when  the  injury  takes  place  at  the 
scapulary  extremity  and  within  the  ligament,  tying  the 
clavicle  and  coracoid  process  together. 

The  external  portion  of  the  clavicle  is  always  that 
which  is  displaced.  The  internal  part  cannot  be  moved 
out  of  its  natural  situation,  by  reason  of  the  costo-cla- 
vicular  ligaments,  and  of  its  being  drawn  in  opposite 
directions  by  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  and  pectora- 
lis  major  muscles.  The  external  portion,  drawn  down 
both  by  the  weight  of  the  arm  and  the  action  of  the 
deltoid  muscle,  and  forwards  and  inwards  by  the  pecto- 
ralis  major,  is  carried  under  the  internal  portion,  which 
projects  over  it.  The  broken  clavicle  no  longer  keep- 
ing the  shoulder  at  a  due  distance  from  the  sternum, 
the  arm  falls  forwards  towards  the  breast.  The  pa- 
tient finds  it  impossible  to  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
because  this  act  makes  a  semicircular  motion  of  the 
humerus  necessary,  which  cannot  be  done  while  that 
bone  has  not  a  firm  point  d'appui.  The  shoulder  and 
upper  extremity  may  be  observed  to  be  nearer  the 
""  breast  than  those  of  the  opposite  side.  The  motion  of 
the  pieces  of  bone  on  one  another  may  be  felt,  as  well 
as  the  projection  of  the  end  of  the  internal  portion. 
When  the  shoulder  is  moved  a  crepitus  may  also  be 
perceived ;  but  this  is  productive  of  great  pain,  and 
the  diagnosis  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 

The  ancients,  and  many  moderns,  have  supposed, 
that  in  order  to  set  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  the  shoul- 
der must  be  drawn  back,  and  fixed  in  that  position. 
The  patient  was  placed  on  a  low  stool,  so  that  an  as- 
sistant might  put  his  knee  between  the  shoulders,  which 
lie  drew  bLk  at  the  same  time  with  both  hands,  while 
ahe  surgeon  applied  the  bandage  which  was  to  keep  the  I 


parts  in  this  position.  But  when  the  shoulders  are 
thus  drawn  towards  one  another,  the  scapula  is  obv.- 
ouslv  pushed  towards  the  sternum,  and  with  it  the  ex- 
ternal portion  of  the  clavicle,  which  passes  under  the 
internal  fragment.  ,  , 

The  figure  of  8  bandage  has  commonly  been  used  for 
maintaining  the  parts  in  this  position.  While  the  as- 
sistant keeps  back  the  shoulders,  as  above  described, 
the  surgeon  is  to  apply  one  end  of  a  roller  to  the  armpit 
on  the  side  affected,  and  then  make  it  cross  obliquely 
to  the  opposite  shoulder,  round  which  it  is  to  pass,  and 
from  this  to  .the  other  shoulder,  about  which  it  is  to  be 
applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  afterward  repeatedly 
crossed  before  and  behind.  The  tightness  with  which 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  this  bandage  produces  a  great 
deal  of  excoriation  about  the  armpits,  and  the  effect  is 
to  make  the  ends  of  the  fracture  overlap  each  other, 
the  very  thing  which  it  is  wished  to  avoid.  Boyer  re1 
marks,  that  the  iron  cross  proposed  by  Heister,  the 
corslet  described  by  Brasdor  in  the '.Mam.  de  VAcad.  it 
Chir.,  and  the  leather  strap  recommended  by  Brunning- 
hausen,  are  only  modifications  of  the  figure  of  8  band- 
age, and  are  not  at  all  better. 

Desault  advised  extension  to  be  made  by  means  of 
the  limb,  which  is  articulated  with  the  fractured  bone. 
This  is  done  by  converting  the  humerus  into  a  lever, 
by  carrying  its  lower  end  forwards,  inwards,  and  lip- 
wards,  pushing  the  shoulder  backwards,  upwards,  and 
outwards,  and  putting  a  cushion  in  the  armpit  to  serve 
as  a  fulcrum.  . 

Desault  used  to  put  in  the  armpit  a  hair  or  flock 
cushion,  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  three  inches  and  a 
quarter  thick  at  its  base.  Two  strings  are  attached  to 
the  corners  of  the  base,  which  is  placed  upwards :  they 
cross  the  back  and  breast,  and  are  tied  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  other  arm.  The  cushion  being  thus  placed  in  the 
armpit,  and  the  forearm  bent,  Desault  used  to  take 
hold  of  the  patient's  elbow,  and  carry  it  forwards,  up 
wards,  and  inwards,  pressing  it  forcibly  against  the 
breas.t.  By  this  manoeuvre,  the  humerus  carries  the 
shoulder  outwards,  the  ends  of  the  fracture  become 
situated  opposite  each  other,  and  all  deformity  is  re- 
moved. .  ' 

An  assistant  is  to  support  the  arm  in  this  position, 
while  the  surgeon,  having  a  single-headed  roller  nine 
yards  long,  is  to  place  one  end  of  it  in  the  armpit  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  then  apply  the  bandage  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  across  the  back  to  the  same 
situation.  The  arm  and  trunk  are  to  be  covered  with 
such  circles  of  the  roller,  as  far  down  as  the  elbow, 
drawing  the  bandage  more  tightly  the  lower  it  descends, 
Compresses,  dipped  in  camphorated  spirit,  are  next 
to  be  placed  along  the  fractured  bone.  Desault  then 
took  a  second  roUer,  of  the  same  length  as  the  first,  and 
put  one  end  of  it  under  the  opposite  armpit,  whence  it 
was  carried  across  the  breast  over  the  compress  and 
fracture,  then  down  behind  the  shoulder  and  arm, 
and  after  having  passed  under  the  elbow,  upwards  on 
the  breast.  Desault  next  brought  it  across  to  the 
sound  shoulder,  under  and  round  which  he  passed  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  first  turn.  He  then  con 
veyed  the  roller  across  the  back,  brought  it  over  the 
compresses,  carried  it  down  in  front  of  the  shoulder 
and  arm,  under  the  elbow,  and  obliquely  behind  the 
back  to  the  armpit,  where  the  application  began,  the 
same  plan  was  repeated,  until  all  the  roller  was  spew. 
The  apparatus  was  secured  by  pins,  wherever  they 
promised  to  be  useful,  and  the  patient's  hand  was  kept 
in  a  sling.  . 

Boyer  has  invented  an  apparatus  for  fractured  clavi- 
cles, which  is  more  simple  than  that  employed  by 
Desault.  ■  _ 

The  cushion  is  to  be  applied  under  the  arm.  i  ne 
apparatus  consists  of  a  girdle  of  linen  cloth,  which 
passes  round  the  trunk  on  a  level  with  the  elbow.  It  is 
fixed  on  by  means  of  three  straps  and  as  many  buckle9. 
At  an  equal  distance  from  its  extremities  are  placed 
externally  on  each  side  two  buckles,  two  before  and  two 
behind  the  arm.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  is  to  be 
laced  a  piece  of  quilted  cloth,  five  or  six  fingers  broad. 
Four  straps  are  attached  to  it,  which  correspond  tonne 
buckles  on  the  outside  of  the  girdle,  and  serve  both  to 
keep  the  arm  close  to  the  trunk,  and  from  moving  either 
backwards  or  forwards.  . 

Certainly,  the  methods  recommended  by  Desault  ana 
Boyer  are  very  judicious  and  scientific.  They  are  not, 
however,  much  adopted  in  this  country,  perhaos  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  general  aversion  among  English  sur- 
geons to  every  apparatus  which  is  not  exceedingly  sim- 
ple. It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the 
treatment  of  fract  ured  clavicles,  they  will  always  attend 
to  the  principles  which  Default,  and  Boyer  have  incul- 
cated. If  they  understand  why  the  position  of  the  arm 
should  be  such  as  these  eminent  surgeons  point  out, 
they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  what  is  proper,  and 
with  a  cushion,  sling,  and  a  couple  of  rollers,  they  will 
easily  maintain  the  properposture.  A  simple  and  good  ap- 
paratus for  fractures  of  the  clavicle ,  and  those  of  the  neck 
of  the  scapula,  has  been  recently  proposed  by  Mr.  Earle. 
— (See  his  Practical  Observations  on  Surgery,  p.  187, 
ire.) '  It  is  also  calculated  for  cases  of  dislocated  cla- 
vicle, and  other  injuries  of  the  shoulder. 

I  cannot  quit'this  subject  without  cautioning  surgeprts 
never  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  rising  end 
of  a  broken  clavicle  to  be  the  end  which  is  displaced. 
This  is  the  one  whi6h  is  truly  in  it3  right  situation,  arid 
which  has  often  been  made,  by  injudicious  pressure,  to 
protrude  through  the  integuments,  one  or  two  instances 
of  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation. 

[Until  within  a  few  years,  fractured  clavicle  was  al- 
most universally  treated  in  this  country  by  Desault's 
■bandage.  Theobjections  to  if  have  been  apparent  for  a 
long  time, 'for  although,  properly  applied,  it  is  adequate  tq 
fulfil  all  the  indications  necessary  in  this  kind  of  injury, 
yet  its  complexity,  its  liability  to  be  deranged,  and  the 
pressure  i.t  makes  upon  the  mammae  in  female  patients, 
rendered  a  substitute  fbr  it  in  many  cases  very  desirable. 
Dri  Skipwith  H.  Coale,  of  Baltimore,  constructed  an 
apparatus,  in  J816,  for  this  purpose,  which  in  his  hands 
was  entirely  successful  in  bad  cases  of  oblique  fracture 
of  the  clavicle,  and  was  highly  recommended  by  Pro* 
fessors  Davidge  and  Gibson,  of  the  University  of  Ma- 
ryland. It  was  made  of  leather  straps  and  buckles, 
performing  the  triple  purposes  for  which  Desault's 
bandage  was  adapted,  and  its  simplicity  as  well  as  its 
permanence,  together  with  its  adaptation  to  female  pa- 
tients, has  brought  it  into  general  favouj  in.the  south. 
Dr.  Stephen  Brown,  of  New-York,  has  introduced  to 
the  profession  an  improvement  or  modification  of  De- 
sauft's  bandage,  which  is  now  in  general  use  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  a  single 
headed  roller,  eleven  yards  long,  and  three  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  the  convolutions  of  which  are  so  perfectly 
simple,  that  a  description  of  his  method  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  enable  any  practitioner  to  apply  it  with 
neatness  and  facility. 

A  full  description  of  this  apparatus  may  be  found  in 
the  It  li  vol.  of  the  Am.  Med.  Recorder.  And  as  it  fulfils 
every  necessary  indication,  without  being  liable  to  the 
objections  acknowledged  to  exist  against  that  of  Desault, 
it  lb  well  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  surgeons  gene- 
rally, and,  indeed,  it  promises  in  this  country  altogether 
to  supersede  it. — Reese.] 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  OS  BRACHII  OR  HUMERUS. 

This  bone  may  be  fractured  at  any  point  of  its  length : 
at  its  middle,  either  of  its  extremities,  or  above  the  in- 
sertion of  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and 
teres  major.  The  last  case  is  termed  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  humerus ;  but  that  denomination  has  not 
the  merit  of  being  strictly  anatomical.  It  is  possible 
however,  that  what  is.  strictly  called,  the  neck  of  the 
humerus  may  be  fractured,  particularly  by  a  sun-shot 
wound.  By  neck  of  the  humerus,  we  understand  that 
circular  narrowing  which  separates  the  tuberosities 
from  the  head. 

The  fractures  of  this  bone  may  be  transverse  or 
oblique,  simple  or  compound.  Traasverse  fractures  of 
its  middle  part,  below  the  insertion  Of  the  deltoid  mus- 
cle, are  attended,  with  but  little  displacement,  for  the 
brachials  internus  and  the  triceps,  being  attached  pos- 
teriorly and  anteriorly  to  both  fragments,  counteract, 
one  another,  and  admit  only  a  slight  angular  displace- 
ment When  the  fracture  takes  place  above,  the  inser- 
tion of  the  deltoid  muscle,  the  inferior  portion  is  first 
drawn  outwards  and  then  upwards  on  the  external  side 
of  tha  superior  Fractures-  pf  the  humerus,  near  its 
lower-end,  such  particularly  as  are  transverse,  are  not 
subject  to  much  displacement:  a  circumstance  to  be 
attributed  to  the  breadth  of  the  fractured  surfaces  •  to 
their  being  covered  posteriorly  by  the  triceps  muscle 
and  anteriorly  by  the  brachialis  intemus,  which  admit 
only  a  slight  angular  displacement,  by  the  inferior 
portion  being  drawn  a  little  forwards,  . 


Oblique  fractures  are  always  attended  with  displace- 
ment, whatever  be  the  part  of  the  bone  broken.  The 
inferior  portion  being  drawn  upwards  by  the  action  of 
the  deltoides,  biceps,  coraco-brachialis,  and  long  portion 
of  the  triceps,  glides  easily  on  the  superior,  and  passes 
above  its  lower  extremity.  Finally,  fractures  of  the 
neck  of  the  humerus  are  always  attended  with  dis- 
placement, produced  by  the  action  of  the  pectoralis 
major,  latjssimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major,  which,  being 
attached  to  the  lower  portion  near  its  superior-extremity, 
draw  it  first  inwards  and  then  upwards,  in  which  last 
direction  it  is  powerfully  urged  by  the  biceps,  coraco- 
brachialis,  and  long  portion  of  the  triceps.  In  this  case, 
the  superior  portion  itself  is  directed  a  little  outwards 
by  the  action  of  the  infraspinatus,  supraspinatus  and 
teres  minor,  which  make  the  head  of  the  humerus  per- 
form a  rotatory  motion  in  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  shortening  and  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
limb,  the  crepitus,  which  may  be  very  distinctly  per- 
ceived by  moving  the  broken  pieces  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  pain  and  impossibility  of  moving  the  arm, 
&c,  joined  to  the  history  of  the  case,  render  the  diag- 
nosis sufficiently  plain.  ,  «<» 

Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  however,  are 
not  so  easily  ascertained,  and,  from  want  of  attention, 
have  been  frequently  confounded  with  luxations  of  that 
hone.  Yet  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  these  two  af- 
fections are  very  different. 

When  the  neck  of  the  humerus  is  fractured,'a  de- 
pression is  observed  at  the  upper  part  and  external 
side  of  the  arm,  very  different  from  what  accompanies 
the  luxation  of  that  bone  downwards  and  inwards.  In 
the  latter  case,  a  deep  depression  is  found,  just  below 
the  projection  of  the  acromion,  in  the  natural  situation 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  whereas,  in  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  that  bone,  the  shoulder  retains  its  natural 
form,  the  acromion  does  not  project,  and  the  depression 
is  found  below  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  Besides,  on 
examining  the  armpit,  instead  of  finding  there  a  round 
tumour,  formed  by  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  frac- 
tured and  unequal  extremity  of  that  bone  will  be  easilv 
distinguished.  The  motion  of  the  broken  portions, 
and  the  crepitus  thus  produced,  serve  still  farther  to 
establish  the  diagnosis. — (Boyer.) 

In  a  simple  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  humerus, 
the  prognosis  is  generally  favourable ;  but  fractures 
near  the  elbow  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  more 
or  less  stiffness  of  the  joint,  often  very  difficult  of  re 
moval. 

In  ordinary  fractures  of  the  os  brachii,  it  is  usual  to 
apply  two  pieces  of  soap-plaster,  which  together  sur 
round  the  limb,  at  the  situation  where  the  accident  has 
happened.  Extension,  if  necessary,  being  now  made 
by  an  assistant,  who  at  once  draws  the  lower  portion 
of  the  bone  downwards  and  bends  the  elbow,  the  sur- 
geon is  to  apply  a  roller  round  the  limb.  The  external/ 
splint  is  to  extend  from  the  acromion  to  the  outer  con- 
dyle, and  being  lined  with  a  soft  pad,  the  wood  cannot 
hurt  the  limb  by  pressure.  The  internal  splint  is  to 
reach  from  the  margins  of  the  axilla  to  a  little  below 
the  in  ner  condyle,  and  is  to  be  well  guarded  with  a  pad 
filled  with  tow,  or  any  other  soft  materials. 

Seme  surgeons  are  content  with  the  application  of 
two  splints ;  but  though  the  two  above  described  are 
those  on  which  we  are  to  place  the  greatest  reliance, 
yet  as  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  arm  conveniently 
allows  us  completely  to  incase  this  part  of  the  limb  in 
splints,  I  consider  the  employment  of  four  better :  one 
on  the  outside,  one  on  the  inside,  one  on  the  front,  and 
another  on  the  back  of  the  arm.  These  are  to  be  care- 
fully fixed  in  their  respective  situations  by  means  of 
tape. 

Throughout  the  treatment,  the  elbow  and  whole  of 
the  forearm  are  to  be  quietjy  and  effectually  supported 
in  a  sling. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  HEAD  OR  NECK  OF  THE  OS  BRACHII. 

Chirurgical  language  here  differs  from  that  adopted 
by  anatomists,  and,  under  the  name  of  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  humerus,  is  not  meant  that  of  the  circular, 
hardly  perceptible  depression,  which  separates  the  head 
from  the  tuberosities  of  this  bone.  By  this  expression, 
surgeons  imply  the  fracture  of  that  contracted  part  Of 
the  humerus,  which  is  bounded  above  by  these  tubero- 
sities ;  which  below  is  continuous  with  the  body  of  the 
bone ;  which  has  the  tendons  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major  inserted  below  it ;  and 
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■which  many  practitioners  extend  even  as  low  as  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle. 

Indisputable  facts,  however,  prove  the  possibility  of 
the  anatomical  neck  of  the  bone  being  fractured,  and 
C.  Larbaud  showed  Bichat  the  humerus  of  a  young 
man,  aged  17,  the  head  of  which  bone  was  accurately 
detached  from  its  body,  by  a  division  which  had  passed 
obliquely  through  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosities. 
Another  example  proved  by  dissection,  has  been  very 
lately  recorded  by  Delpech.— (Chirurgie  Clinique.)  An 
instance  of  this  kind,  I  think,  was  pointed  out  to  me  in 
the  spring  of  1821,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
The  patient  was  a  boy,  whose  elbow  had  been  strongly 
kept  up,  on  the  supposition  that  the  case  was  a  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and,  consequently,  the  irre- 
gular end  of  the  humerus  formed  a  remarkable  pro- 
jection in  front  of  the  acromion,  yet  capable  of  being 
pushed  back,  where,  however,  it  would  not  remain. 
When  the  accident  is  produced  by  a  direct  blow  or  fall 
on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  shoulder,  the  deltoid  is  some- 
times contused  and  affected  with  ecchymosis.  Even 
blood  may  be  effused  from  some  of  the  ruptured  arti- 
cular veins"  or  arteries,  and  form  a  collection  which 
Desault  recommended  to  be  speedily  opened,  though 
the  reason  of  such  practice,  as  a  general  thing,  must  be 
questionable,  because  large  extravasations  of  blood 
about  the  shoulder  are  usually  very  soon  absorbed. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  seen  this  accident  both  in  old 
and  in  young  persons  ;  but,  according  to  his  observa- 
tion, it  rarely  occurs  in  middle  age.  In  the  young, 
he  says,  it  happens  at  the  junction  of  the  epiphysis, 
where  the  cartilage  is  situated  ;  and  in  the  old  it  arises 
from  the  greater  softness  of  this  part  of  the  bone.— 
(On  Dislocations,  Sc.  p.  459.) 

An  acute  pain  is  experienced  at  the  moment  of  the 
fall;  sometimes  the  noise  of  something  breaking  is 
heard.  There  is  always  a  sudden  inability  to  move  the 
limb,  which,  left  to  itself,  remains  motionless.  But, 
on  external  force  being  applied,  it  readily  yields,  and 
admits  of  being  moved  with  the  greatest  ease  in  every 
direction.  Such  motion  is  attended  with  severe  pain, 
and,  if  carried  too  far,  may  cause  ill  consequences,  as 
has  been  observed  in  patients  in  whom  the  fracture  has 
been  mistaken  for  dislocation. 

Below  the  acromion  a  depression  is  remarkable,  al- 
ways situated  lower  down  than  that  which  attends  a 
dislocation.  If  we  place  one  hand  on  the  head,  while 
the  lower  part  of  the  bone  is  moved  in  various  direc- 
tions with  the  other  hand  ;  or  if,  while  extension  is 
made,  an  assistant  communicates  to  the  bone  a  rotatory 
motion,  the  following  circumstances  are  perceived.  1. 
The  head  of  the  humerus  remains  motionless.  2.  A 
more  or  less  distinct  crepitus  is  felt,  arising  from  the 
two  ends  of  the  fracture  rubbing  against  each  other. 
These  two  symptoms  are  characteristic  of  the  accident ; 
but  the  swelling  of  the  joint  may  prevent  us  from  de- 
tecting them. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  displacement  of  the  ends  of 
the  fracture,  and  then,  as  most  of  the  symptoms  are  ab- 
sent, the  diagnosis  is  still  more  difficult.  In  general, 
however,  the  ends  of  the  fracture  are  displaced,  and  in 
this  circumstance  it  is  the  lower  one  which  is  out  of  its 
proper  position,  and  not  the  upper  one,  which  is  of  lit- 
tle extent,  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  many  muscles. 

The  displacement  is  generally  not  very  perceptible 
in  regard  to  length  unless  the  fracture  be  very  oblique, 
and  its  pointed  spicule  irritate  the  muscles,  and  make 
them  contract  with  increased  power ;  or  unless  the 
blow,  which  was  very  violent,  continued  to  operate 
after  the  bone  had  been  broken,  and  forced  the  ends  of 
the  fracture  from  their  state  of  apposition.  In  this 
way  the  body  of  the  humerus  has  deen  drawn  or  driven 
upwards,  so  as  to  protrude  through  the  deltoid  muscle 
and  integuments  far  above  the  height  of  the  head  of  the 
bone.  , 

But  commonly,  as  Petit  observes,  the  weight  of  the 
limb  powerfully  resists  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and 
the  displacement  of  the  fracture  is  more  liable  to  be 
transverse.  In  this  circumstance  the  lower  end  of  the 
fracture  is  displaced  outwards  or  inwards,  and  rarely 
in  any  other  direction.  In  the  most  frequent  case,  the 
elbow  is  separated  from  the  trunk,  and  cannot  be 
brought  near  it  without  pain;  and  in  the  instance  of 
the  bone  being  displaced  outwards,  the  limb  has  a  ten- 
dency to  the  opposite  direction.  According  to  Sir  Ast- 
ley Cooper,  the  upper  end  of  the  main  portion  of  the  hu- 
merus sinks  into  the  axilla,  where  it  can  be  felt,  and  the 


deltoid  is  drawn  down  by  it,  so  that  the  roundness  of  the 
shoulder  is  diminished.— (On  Dislocations,  S  c.  p.  459.) 

The  reduction  lakes  place  of  itself  on  employing  a 
very  little  force  methodically  directed,  according  as 
the  fracture  is  displaced  inwards  or  outwards.  If  the 
surceon  put  his  hands  on  the  situation  of  the  fracture, 
it  isVather  to  examine  the  state  of  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone  than  to  accomplish  a  thing  seldom  required; 
namely,  what  is  implied  by  the  term  coaptation. 

Every  apparatus  for  the  cure  of  fractures  being  only 
resistances  made  by  art  to  the  powers  causing  the  dis- 
placement of  the  broken  part,  it  follows  that  the  whole 
should  act  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  such  powers.  These 
consist,  1.  Of  tl)e  action  of  external  bodies,  favoured 
by  the  extreme  mobility  of  the  arm  and  shoulder :  2.  Of 
the  action  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  pectoralis  major,  and 
teres  major,  which  draw  inwards  the  lower  end  of  the 
fracture,  or  of  the  deltoid,  which  pulls  it  outwards :  3.  Of 
the  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  which  tend 
to  draw  the  end  of  the  fracture  a  little  upwards. 

Hence,  in  the  treatment,  the  three  indications  are,  1. 
To  render  the  arm  and  shoulder  immoveable ;  2.  To 
bring  either  outwards  or  inwards  the  lower  end  of  the 
fracture  ;  3.  To  draw  downwards  the  same.  The  last 
object  merits  less  attention  than  the  two  others,  beoause 
the  weight  of  the  arm  is  alone  almost  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Desault  used  to  employ  the  following  appa- 
ratus : 

1.  Two  long  rollers.  2.  Three  strong  splints,  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  between  two  and  three  inehes  broad. 
3.  A  cushion  or  pillow,,  three  or  four  inches  thick  at 
one  of  its  ends,  terminating  at  the  other  -in  a  narrow 
point,  and  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  axilla  to  the 
elbow.  4.  A  sling  to  support  the  forearm.  5.  A  lowel 
to  cover  the  whole  of  the  apparatus. 

The  reduction  having  been  effected,  the  assistants 
are  to  continue  the  extension.  Then  the  surgeon  is  to 
take  the  first  roller,  which  is  to  be  wet  with  the  Uq. 
plumbi  acet.  dil.,  and  he  is  to  fix  one  of  its  heads  by 
applying:  two  circular  turns  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
forearm"  The  bandage  is  now  to  be  rolled  moderately 
tight  round  the  arm  upwards,  making  each  turn  over- 
lap two-thirds  of  that  which  is  immediately  below  it. 
When  the  roller  has  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  limb, 
it  must  be  doubled  back  a  few  times  to  prevent 
the  folds  which  the  inequality  of  the  part  would  create. 
The  bandage  is  afterward  to  be  carried  twice  under 
the  opposite  axilla,  and  the  rest  of  it  ,  rolled  up,  is  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  committed 
to  the  care  of  an  assistant. 

The  first  splint  is  to  be  placed  in  front,  reaching 
from  the  bend  of  the  arm  as  high  as  the  acromion.  The 
second,  on  the  outside,  from  the  external  condyle  to 
the  same  height.  The  third,  behind,  from  the  olecranon 
to  the  margin  of  the  axilla.  The  pillow,  interposed  be- 
tween the  arm  and  thorax,  serves  as  a  fourth  splint, 
which  becomes  useless.  An  assistant  applies  these 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  holds  them  on  by  applying 
his  hands  near  the  bend  of  the  arm,  in  order  not  to  ob- 
struct the  application  of  the  remainder  of  the  bandage. 

The  surgeon  takes  hold  of  the  bandage  again,  and 
applies  it  over  the  splints  with  moderate  tightness,  and 
the  bandage  ends  at  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  where 
it  began. 

While  the  assistants  still  keep  up  the  extension,  the 
surgeon  is  to  place  the  pillow  between  the  arm  and 
trunk,  taking  care  to  put  the  thick  end  upwards,  if  the 
fracture  be  displaced  inwards ;  but  downwards  if  this 
should  be  displaced  outwards,  which  Desault  found 
most  common.  Then  the  pillow  is  to  be  fastened  with 
two  pins  to  the  upper  part  of  the  roller. 

The  arm  is  to  be  brought  near  the  trunk,  and  fixed 
upon  the  pillow  by  means  of  the  second  roller  applied 
round  the  arm  and  thorax.  The  turns  of  this  bandage 
should  be  rather  tight  below  and  slack  above,  if  the 
fractiife  be  displaced  inwards ;  but  if  outwards,  they 
should  be  slack  below  and  tight  above. 

The  forearm  is  to  be  supported  in  a  sling,  arid  th« 
whole  of  the  apparatus  is  to  be  enveloped  in  a  napkin, 
which  will  prevent  the  bandages  from  being  pushed 
out  of  their  places. 

If  the  effect  of  the  above  apparatus  in  fulfilling  the 
indications  above  specified  is  considered,  we  shall  easily 
see  that  they  are  very  well  accomplished.  The  arm, 
firmly  fixed  against  the  trunk,  can  only  move  with  ft, 
and  then  nothing  displaces  the  lower  end  of  the  frac- 
ture, which  is  equally  motionless.  The  shoulder  eta 
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-not  communiea.e  any  motion  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
fracture.  The  pillow,  differently  disposed,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
fracture  is  displaced,  serves  to  keep  this  part  in  the  op- 
posite position.  m 

Should  this  part  of  the  bone  project  inwards,  the 
thick  end  of  the  pillow  will  remove  it  farther  from  the 
chest.  The  hone  will  be  kept  at  this  distance  from  the 
side  by  the  turns  of  the  bandage,  which,  being  very 
tight  downwards,  will  act  upon  the  limb  as  a  lever, 
the  fulcrum  for  which  will  be  the  pillow,  and  the  re- 
sistance the  action  of  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus 
dorsi,  and  teres  major.  Thus  the  bandage  will  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  elbow  nearer  the  trunk,  and 
move  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, so  that  it  may  here  be  considered  as  an  artificial 
muscle  directly  opposing  the  natural  ones. 

When  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture  is  drawn  out- 
wards, the  contrary  effect  will  be  produced,  both  from 
the  pressure  exercised  by  the  bandage  on  the  upper  end 
of  the  displaced  portion  of  the  bone,  and  from  the  situa1 
tion  of  the  elbow ;  which  is  kept  outwards  by  the  thick 
part  of  the  pillow.  The  outer  splint  will  also  prevent 
the  lower  end  of  the  fracture  from  being  displaced  out- 
wards, both  by  its  mechanical  resistance  to  the  hone, 
and  by  compressing  the  deltoid  muscle,  which  is*  the 
chief  cause  of  such  displacement.  All  displaeement 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture  forwards  or-  back- 
wards is  prevented  by  the  baok  splint ;.  and  as  for  the 
longitudinal  displacement,  which  is  already  prevented 
by  the  weight  of  the  limb,  it  is  still  more  effectually 
hindered  by  the  compression  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
both  by  the  splints  and  roller. — (See  (Euvres  Chir.  de 
Desault,  par  Bichat,  t.  1.) 

Sir  Astley,  Cooper  recommends  a  roller  to  be  applied 
from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder-joint ;  two  splints  to  be 
bound  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  arm  with  a 
roller ;  a  cushion  to  be  placed  in  the  axilla  in  order 
to  throw  out  the  head  of  the  bone ;  and  gently  support- 
ing the  arm  in  a  sling  ;  for  if  the  elbow  is  much  raised, 
he  says,  the  bones  will  overlap,  and  the  union  be  at- 
tended with  deformity. — (On  Dislocations,  <$-c.  p.  461.) 
t  '  ft,       .  »     ™  .  *    .     ■  > 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  LOWER  ENDS  OF  THE  OS  BRACHII, 
WITH  SEPARATION  OF  THE  CONDYLES. 

Fractures  of  the  os  brachii,  with  detachment  of  its 
condyles,  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  most 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  diseases  of  the  bones. 
The  accident,  however,  is  not  uncommon,  and  Desault 
in  particular  had  frequent  occasion  to  meet  with  it. 
Whatever  its  causes  may  be,  the  two  condyles  are 
.  usually  separated  from  each  other  by  a  longitudinal 
division,  which,  extending  more  or  less  upwards,  is 
bounded  by  another  transverse  or  .oblique  division, 
Which  occupies  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone.  Hence, 
there  are  three  different  pieces  of  bone  and  two  frac- 
tures. 

Sometimes,  the  division  is  more  simple ;  as  when, 
taking  a  direction  outwards  or  inwards,  it  crosses  ob- 
liquely down  the  lower  end  of  the  os  brachii,  terminates 
in  the  joint,  and  only  detaches  one  of  the  condyles  from 
the  body  of  the  bone. 

In  the  first  case  the  deformity  is  greater,  and  the 
fractured  part  is  more  moveable.  Wlien  pressure  is 
made  either  before  or  behind,  on  the  track  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fracture,  the  two  condyles,  becqming  farther 
separated  from  each  other,  leave  a  fissure  between 
them,  and  the  fractured  part  is  widened.  The  forearm 
is  almost  always  in  a  state  of  pronation.  On  taking 
hold  of  the  condyles  and  moving  them  in  different  di- 
rections, a  distinct  crepitus  is  perceived. 

In  the  second  case,  the  separation  of  the  condyles 
from  each  other  is  not  so  easy  ;  but  a  erepitus  can  al- 
ways be  distinguished  on  moving  the  detached  con- 
dyle. In  one  cage,  in  which  only  the  external  condyle 
was  broken,  Desault  found  the  limb  always  supine ;  a 
position  which  the  muscles  inserted  into  this  part  were, 
•doubtless,  concerned  in  producing. 

In  both  cases,  an  acute  pain,  the  almost  inevitable 
effect  of  bending  or  extending  the  forearm ;  an  habitual 
half-bent  state  of  this  part  of  the  limb,  and  sometimes 
a  subsequent  swelling  of  it,  together  with  more  or  less 
tumefaction  round  the  joint,  are  observable.  When 
the  blow  has  been  very  violent,  or  a  pointed  piece  of 
the  bone  protrudes  through  the  flesh,  the  accident  may 
be  complicated  with  a  wound,  splinters  of  bone,  &c. 

When  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  are  obliquely 


broken  off  just  above  the  joint,  the  appearances,  as  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  are  those  of  a  dislocation 
of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  case  is  evinced  by  the  circumstance  of  the  displace- 
ment recurring  as  soon  as  the  extension  is  stopped, 
and  also  by  the  crepitus,  generally  perceptible  when 
the  forearm"  is  rotated  upon  the  humerus.— (On  Dislo- 
cations, #c.  p.  481.) 

The  old  writers  consider  the  communication  or  a 
fracture  with  a  joint  a  fatal  kind  of  complication. 
Swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  adjacent,  parts ;  con- 
tinuance of  pain  after  the  reduction ;  large  abscesses , 
even  mortification  of  the  soft  parts,  and  caries  of  the 
bones,  are,  according  to  such  authors,  the  almost  inevi- 
table consequences  of  these  fractures,  and  anchylosis 
the  most  favourable  termination.  Pare,  Petit,  Heister, 
Duverney,  all  give  this  exaggerated  picture.  However, 
analogous  fractures  of  the  olecranon  and  patella  prove 
that  this  representation  is  magnified  beyond  truth. 
Modern  observation  has  dispelled  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  effusion  of  callus  into  the  joint,  and  with  it  one 
of  the  principal  causes  assigned  by  authors  for  the 
symptoms  so  much  dreaded. 

.  The  detached  condyles  being  drawn  in  opposite  di- 
rections by  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  com- 
monly remain  unmoved  between  these  two  powers, 
and  are  but  little  displaced.  External  force  may,  how- 
ever, put  them  out  of  their  proper  situation,  and  they 
may  then  be  displaced  forwards  or  backwards,  or  they 
may  separate  from  each  other  sidewise,  leaving  an 
interspace  between  them.  Hence,  the  apparatus  should 
resist  them  in  these  four  directions,  and  this  object  is 
easily  accomplished  by  means  of  four  splints  kept  on 
with  a  roller  The  two  lateral  splints  are  particularly 
necessary  when  the  condyles  are  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  bone  with  an  interspace  between  them. 
If  one  of  them  be  still  continuous  with  the  humerus, 
nO  splint  on  this  side  will  be  requisite. 

The  apparatus  need  not  extend  as  high  as  when 
the  arm  is  fractured  higher  up ;  but  the  roller  should 
be  continued  over  the  forearm,  in  order  that  the  joint 
may  correspond  to  the  middle  of  the  bandage,  which 
should  here  be  firmer  than  any  where  else.  This  me- 
thod is  also  of  use  in  producing  a  gentle  compression, 
of  the  muscles  implanted  into  the  condyles. 

Desault  recommends  the  front  and  back  splints  to 
be  flexible  at  their  middle  part,  which  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  bend  of  the  arm  and  elbow.— ((Euvres 
Chir.  de  Desault, par  Bichat,  t.l.) 

The  treatment  advised  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  consists 
in  bending  the  arm,  drawing  it  forwards  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  parts,  and  then  applying  a  roller.  The  best 
splint  for  this  case,  he  says,  is  one,  formed  at  right  an- 
gles, the  upper  portion  of  it  being  placed  behind  the 
upper  arm,  and  the  lower  under  the  forearm.  He 
also  directs  the  application  of  a  splint  to  the  fore  part 
of  the  upper  arm.  The  splints  are  to  be  fixed  with, 
straps ;  evaporating  lotions  used ;  and  the  arm  kept  in 
a  bent  position  in  a  sling.  In  a  fortnight,  if  the  pa- 
tient be  young,  and  in  three  weeks  if  he  be  an  adult, 
passive  motion  m&/  be  gently  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hindering  au  anchylosis. — (On  Dislocations,  Src. 
p.  482.)  According  to  the  same  author,  when  the  in- 
ternal condyle  is  broken  off  obliqUe'y  the  ulna  loses 
its  natural  support  and  projects  backwards 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  FOREARM. 

The  forearm  is  more  frequently  broken  than  the 
arm,  because  external  force  operates  more  directly 
upon  it  than  the  latter  part,  especially  in  falls  on  the 
hands,  which  are  frequent  accidents.  Bichat  in  his 
account  of  Desault's  practice,  mentions,  that  fractures 
of  the  forearm  often  held  the  first  place  in  the  com- 
parative, table  of  such  cases  kept  at  the  H6tel-Dieu. 

We  know  that  the  forearm  is  composed  of  two 
bones,  the  ulna  and  radius.  The  last  is  much  more 
liable  to  fractures  than  the  first,  because  it  is  articu- 
lated with  the  hand  by  a  large  surface,  and  all  the 
shocks  received  by  the  latter  part  are  communicated  to 
it.  The  situation  of  it  also  more  immediately  exposes 
it  to  such  causes  as  may  break  it.  However,  both  the 
bones  are  frequently  broken  together. 

FRACTURES  OF  WOTH  BONES 

May  occur  at  the  extremities  or  middle  of  the  fore 
arm.  They  are  frequent  at  the  middle,  very  common 
^below,  but  seldom  happen  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
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forearm,  where  the  numerous  muscles,  and  the  con- 1 
siderable  thickness  of  the  ulna,  resist  causes  which 
would  otherwise  occasion  the  accident.  The  bones  are 
usually  broken  in  the  same  line,  hut  sometimes  in  two 
different  directions.  The  fracture  is  almost  always 
single,  but  in  a  few  instances  it  is  double;  and  De- 
sault,  in  particular,  was  one  day  called  to  a  patient, 
over  whose  forearm  the  wheels  of  a  cart  had  passed, 
so  as  to  break  the  bones  at  their  middle  and  lower  part, 
into  six  distinct  portions.  The  middle  ones,  notwith- 
standing they  were  quite  detached,  united  very  well 
with  hardly  any  deformity. 

These  accidents  are  most  commonly  occasioned  by 
direct  external  violence ;  but  sometimes  they  are  pro- 
duced by  a  counter-stroke,  which  is  generally  the  case 
-..  when  the  patient  falls  on  his  hand.   But  in  this  in- 
'•  stance,  as  the  hand  is  principally  connected  with  the 
lower  broad  articular  surface  of  the  radius,  this  bone 
SJ  alone  has  to  sustain  almost  the  whole  shock  of  the 
p  blow,  and  hence  is  usually  the  only  one  broken. 

The  symptoms  indicating  fractures  of  the  forearm 
are  not  likely  to  lead  the  surgeon  into  any  mistake : 
motion  at  a  part  of  the  limb  where  it  was  previously 
Inflexible ;  a  crepitus,  almost  always  easily  felt ;  some- 
times a  distinct  depression  in  the  situation  of  the  frac- 
ture ;  occasionally  a  projection  of  the  ends  of  the  frac- 
ture beneath  the  skin;  pain  on  moving  the  part;  a 
noise  sometimes  audible  to  the  patient  at  the  moment 
of  the  accident ;  an  inability  to  perform  the  motion  of 
pronation  and  supination ;  and  an  almost  constant 
half-bent  state  of  the  forearm. 

There  is  one  case,  however,  in  which  the  fracture 
being  very  near  the  wrist-joint,  similar  appearances  to 
those  of  a  dislocation  of  this  part  may  arise.  But  at- 
tention to  whether  the  styloid  processes  are  above  or 
below  the  deformity  will  discover  whether  the  case  be 
a  fracture  or  dislocation.  In  a  fracture,  the  part  is 
also  more  moveable,  and  there  is  a  crepitus. — ((Euvres 
Chir.  de  Desaidt,  par  Bichat,  t .  1 .)  Accord  ing  to  Boy er, 
the  two  cases  may  be  distinguished  by  simply  moving 
the  hand;  by  which  motion,  if  there  be  a  luxation 
without  fracture,  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  will  not  change  their  situation  ;  but  if  a  frac- 
ture exist,  they  will  follow  the  motion  of  the  hand. 

The  connexion  of  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm  by 
the  interosseous  ligament,  which  occupies  the  inter- 
space by  which  they  are  separated,  and  the  manner  in 
"which  the  muscles  attached  to  both  are  inserted  into 
them,  render  any  displacement  of  the  broken  pieces 
in  the  longitudinal  direction  very  difficult ;  and  in  real- 
ity, such  displacement  is  seldom  observed,  and  never 
in  any  considerable  degree.  When  it  does  take  place, 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cause  of  the  fracture,  rather 
than  to  muscular  contraction.  On  tjie  contrary,  ;n  the 
transverse  displacement,  the  four  pieces  approach  one 
another,  and  the  interosseous  space  is  diminished  or  en- 
tirely obliterated  near  the  seat  of  the  fracture ;  attended 
with  evident  deformity  of  the  part.  There  is  an  an- 
gular displacement  which  the  fracturing  cause  always 
produces,  either  forwards  or  backwards,  according  to 
its  direction. 

Boyer  gives  the  following  account  of  the  treatment 
of  the  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm. 

The  forearm  is  to  be  bent  to  a  right  angle  with  the 
arm,  and  the  har.  *  placed  in  a  position  between  the  pro- 
nation and  supination.  The  forearm  and  hand  being 
thus  placed,  an  assistant  takes  hold  of  the  four  fingers 
of  the  patient,  and  extends  the  fractured  parts,  while 
another  assistant  makes  counter-extension  by  fixing 
the  humerus  with  both  his  hands.  By  these  means 
the  operator  is  enabled  to  restore  the  bones  to  their 
natural  situation,  and  to  push  the  soft  parts  into  the 
interosseous  space,  by  a  gentle  and  graduated  pressure 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides  of  the  arm. 

The  bones  are  kept  in  their  place  by  applying  first 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides  of  the  forearm  two 
longitudinal  and  graduated  compresses,  the  base  of 
whirfh  is  to  be  in  contact  with  the  arm.  The  depth  of 
these  compresses  should  be  proportioned  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  arm,  increasing  as  the  diameter  of  the  arm 
diminishes.  In  the  next  place,  the  surgeon  takes  a 
single-headed  roller;  about  six  yards  long,  and  makes 
three  turns  of  it  on  the  fractured  part ;  he  then  de- 
scends to  the  hand  by  circles  partially  placed  over  one 
another,  and  envelopes  the  hand  by  passing  the  band- 
age between  the  thumb  and  index  finger:  the  bandage 
is  next  carried  upwards  in  the  same  manner,  and  re- 


flected wherever  the  inequality  orthearm  may  render 
it  necessary.  The  compresses  and  bandage  being  thus 
far  applied,  the  surgeon  lays  on  two  splints,  one  ante 
riorly,  the  other  posteriorly,  and  applies  the  remaindei 
of  the  bandage  over  them.  The  compresses  and  splints 
should  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  forearm.  It  would 
be  useless  to  employ  lateral  splints  in  this  case,  unless 
(what  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  expected  or  met  with)  a 
displacement  should  have  taken  place  in  that  direction. 
Lateral  splints  would  counteract  the  compresses  ami 
two  other  splints,  by  lessening  the  radio-cubital  diame- 
ter of  the  arm,  and  with  the  action  of  the  pronators 
tend  to  push,  the  ends  of  the  fracture  into  the  inter- 
osseous space.  The  surgeoil's  attention  should  be  par- 
ticularly directed  to  preserve  the  interosseous  space 
for,  if  this  be  obliterated,  the  radius  cannot  rotate  oil 
the  ulna,  nor  the  motion  of  pronation  or  supination  be 
executed;  and  this  object  maybe  obtained  wjth  cer-  > 
tainty  toy  applying  the  compresses  and  splints  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  fleshy  parts  may  be  forced  into  and 
confined  in  the  interosseous  space,  arid  by  renewing  the 
bandage  every  seven  or  eight  days. 

If  the  fracture  be  simple,  and  the  contusion  inconsi- 
derable, the  patient  need  not  be  confined  to  bed,  but 
may  walk  about  with  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  RAMI'S 

Are  the  most  frequent  of  those  of  the  forearm.  The 
radius  being  almost  the  sole  support  of  the  hand,  and 
placed  in  the  same  line  with  the  humerus,  is  for  both 
these  reasons  more  exposed  to  fractures  than  the  ulna. 

Fractures  of  the  radius,  whether  transverse  or  ob- 
lique, near  its  middle  part  or  extremities,  may  be 
caused  by  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  forearm,  or  as  hap- 
pens in,  most  cases,  by  a  fall  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
When  likely  to  fall  we  extend  our  arms,  and  let  the 
hands  come,  first  to  the  ground ;  in  which  case,  the  ra- 
dius pressed  between  the  hand  on  the  ground  and  the 
humerus,  from  which  it  receives  the  whole  momentum 
of  the  body,  is  bent,  and  if  the  fall  be  sufficiently  vio- 
lent, broken  more  or  less  near  its  middle  part.  When 
after  an  accident  of  this  kind,  pain  and  difficulty  of  per- 
forming the  motions  of  pronation  and  supination  bu- 
pervene,  the  probability  of  a  fracture  of  tin;  radius  is 
very  stron  g.  The  truth  is  fully  ascertained  by  pressing 
with  the  fingers  along  the  external  side  of  the  forearm. 
Also,  in  endeavouring  to  perform  supination  or  prona- 
tion of  the  hand,  a  crepitus  and  a  motion  of  the  broken 
portions  will  be  perceived.  When  the  fracture  takes 
place  near  the  head  of  the  radius,  the  diagnosis  is-more 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  soft  parts  over  that 
part  of  the  bone.  In  this  case,  the  thumb  is  to  be 
placed  under  the  external  condyle  of  the  os  humeri, 
and  on  the  superior  extremity  of  the  radius,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  hand  is  to  be  brought  into  the  prone 
and  supine  positions.  If  in  these  trials,  which  are 
always  painful,  the  head  of  the  radius  rests  motionless, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  bone  being  fractured. 
Here  the  causes  of  displacement  are  the  same  as  in 
fractures  of  tho  forearm ;  it  can  never  take  place,  ex- 
cept in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the,  bone,  and  is 
effected  principally  by  the  action  of  the  pronating  mus- 
cles. The  ulna  serves  as  asplint  in  fractures  of  the  ra- 
dius ;  and  the  more  effectually,  as  these  twobones  are  con- 
nected with  one  another  throughout  their  whole  length. 

In  general,  when  only  the  radius  is  fractured,  no  ex- 
tension is  requisite.  During  the  treatment,  the  elbow 
is  to  be  bent,  and  the  hand  put  in  the  mid-state  between 
pronation  and  supination ;  that  is  to  say,  the  palm  of 
the  hand  is  to  face  the  patient's  breast.  Having  re-  i 
duced  the  ends  of  the  fracture  when  they  appear  to  be 
displaced,  the  soap  plaster  is  to  be  applied,  and  over 
this  a  slack  roller.  This  bandage  is,  indeed,  of  no 
utility ;  but  it  makes  the  limb  seem,  to  the  unknowing 
bystanders,  more  comfortable  than  if  it  were  omitted, 
and  as  it  does  no  harm,  the  surgeon  may  honestly  ap- 
ply it.  However,  no  one  can  doubt,  that  tight  bandages 
may  act  very  perniciously,  by  pressing  the  radius  and 
ulna  together,  causing  them  to  grow  to  each  other,  or 
at  all  events,  making  the  fracture  unite  in  an  uneven 
manner.  Only  two  splints  are  necessary ;  one  is  to 
he  placed  along  the  inside,  the  other  along  the  outside, 
of  the  forearm.  Sofr  pads  must  always  be  placed  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  splints,  in  order  to  obviate  UM 
pressure  of  the  hard  materials  of  which  the  latter  are 
formed.  The  inner  splint  should  extend  to  about  the 
last  join  of  the  fingers ;  but  not  completely  to  the  end 
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of  the  nails,  for  many  patients,  after  having  had  their 
fingers  kept  for  several  weeks  in  a  state  of  perfect  ex- 
tension, have  been  a  very  long  time  in  becoming  able 
to  bend  them  again.  " 

Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  apply  a  compress 
just  under  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  to  prevent  their 
being  depressed  towards  the  ulna  too  much,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  has  occasionally  been  the  loss  of  the 
prone  arid  supine  motions  of  the  hand. 

In  setting  a  fractured  radius,  the  hand  should  be  in- 
clined to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm. 

FRACTURkS  OF  THE  ULNA. 

Fractures  of  this  bone  are  less  frequent  than  those 
Of.  the  radius,  and  take  place  generally  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, which  is  most  slender  and  least  covered.  A 
fracture  of  this  bone  is  almost  always  the  result  of  a 
force  acting  immediately  on  the  part  fractured ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  fh  a  fall  the  internal  side  of  the  fore- 
arm strikes  against  a  hard  resisting  body.  On  apply- 
ing the  hand  judiciously  to  the  inside  of  the  forearm, 
this  fracture  is  easily  ascertained  by  the  depression  at 
that  part,  in  consequence  of  the  inferior  portion  being 
drawn  towards  the  radius  by  the  action  of  the  prona- 
tor radii  quadratus.  This  displacement,  however,  is 
less  considerable  than  what  takes  place  in  fractures  of 
the  radius.  The  superior  portion  of  the  ulna  remains 
unmoved.— (/.  L.  Petit.) 

In  this  case,  the  assistant,  who  makes  whatever 
little  extension  may  be  necessary,  should  incline  the 
hand  to  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm,  while  the  sur- 
geon pushes  the  flesh  between  the  two  bones,  and  ap- 
plies the  apparatus  as  in  the  preceding  case.  In  all 
fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  and  particularly 
in  those  which  are  near  the  head  of  the  radius,  a  false 
anchylosis  is  to  be  apprehended,  and  should  be  guarded 
against  by  moving  the  elbow  gently  and  frequently, 
when  the  consolidation  is  in  a  certain  degree  advanced. 

Fractures  of  the  forearm  always  require  the  part  to 
be  kept  quietly  in  a  sling. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  OLECRANON. 

The  olecranon  may  be  fractured  either  at  its  base, 
its  centre,  or  its  extremity ;  but  the  second  case  is  the 
most  frequent.  The  division  is  almost  always  trans- 
verse, though  occasionally  oblique.  The  accident  is 
very  rarely  produced  by  tho  action  of  the  muscles,  but 
ulmost  always  by  external  violence,  directly  applied  to 
the  part  in  a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  elbow. 

Wilh  regard  to  symptoms,  the  contraction  of  the  tri- 
eeps,  being  no  longer  resisted  by  any  connexion  with 
the  ulna,  draws  upwards  the  short  fragment  to  which 
it  adheres,  so  as  to  produce,  between  it  and  the  lower 
one, 'a  more  or  less  evidehj;  interspace.  This  inter- 
space is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  joint,  and  may 
be  increased  or  diminished  at  will,  by  augmenting  the 
flexion  of  the  forearm,  and  putting  the  triceps  into  ac- 
tion, .or  extending  the  limb.  Another  symptom  is  the 
impossibility  of  spontaneously  extending  the  forearm, 
the  necessary  eflTect  of  the  detachment  of  the  triceps 
from  the  ulna.  It  appears  from  the  dissections  made 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  the  extent  of  the  separation 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  laceration  of  the  capsular 
ligament,  and  of  that  portion  of  ligament  which  pro- 
ceeds from-  the  side  of  the  coronoid  process  to  that  of 
the  olecranon.— (On  Dislocations,  &c.  p.  487.)  It  must 
be  owing  to  the.  untorn  state  either  of  the  latter  part, 
or  of  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  olecranon,  that  pa- 
tients occasionally  retain,  the  power  of  extending  the 
forearm,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  case  reported  by  Mr. 
Earle,  where,  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  accident  (and  not 
before)  this  power  was  destroyed  by  a-sudden  flexion  of 
the  forearm .-(Practical  Obs.  p.  147.)  The  forearm  is 
constantly  half-bent, the  bicepsandbrachialishavingno 
antagonists.  The  olecranon  is  more  or  less  drawn  up 
higher  than  the  condyles  of'  the  os  brachii,  which  lat- 
ter parts,  on  the  contrary,  aje  naturally  situated  higher 
than  the  olecranon,  when  the  forearm  is  half-bent 
The  upper  piece  of  bone  may  be  moved  in  every  di-, 
rection  without  the  ulna  participating  in  the  motion 
Besides  these  symptoms,  we  must  take  into  the  ac- 
count the  considerable  pain  experienced,  and  the  cre- 
pitus perceptible,  when  the  fragment  is  approximated 
to  the  surface  from  which  it  is  detaqhed. 

The  indications  are,  to  push  the  retracted  portion  of 
the  olecranon  downwards,  and  to  keep,it  in  this  posi- 
tion at  tho  same  time  that  the  ulna  is  made  to  meet  it 


as  it  were,  by  extending  the  forearm.  According  to 
Hesault,  however,  the  forearm  should  not  be  com- 
pletely extended,  as  when  the  pieces  of  bone  touch  at 
their  back  part,  they  leave  a  vacancy  in  front,  which  is 
apt  to  be  followed  by  an  irregular  callus,  prejudicial  to 
the  free  motion  of  the  elbow.  Hence,  it  was  his  prac- 
tice to  put  the  arm  between  the  half-bent  and  the  com 
pletely  extended  state,  and  to  maintain  this  posture  by 
means  of  a  splint  along  the  fore  part  of  the  arm.  But 
as  position  operates  only  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ole- 
cranon, the  upper  one  requires  to  be  brought  near  the 
former  and  fixed  there,  which  is,  doubtless,  the  most 
difficult  object  to  effect,  because  the  triceps  is  continu- 
ally resisting. 

Desault  used  to  adopt  the  following  method:  the 
forearm  being  held  in  the  above  position,  the  surgeon 
is  to  begin  applying  a  roller  round  the  wrist,  and  to 
continue  it  as  high  as  the  elbow.  The  skin  covering 
this  part,  being  wrinkled  in  consequence  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  limb,  might  insinuate  itself  between  the 
ends  of  the  fracture,  and  consequently  it  must  now  be 
pulled  upwards  by  an  assistant.  The  surgeon  is  then 
to  push  the  olecranon  towards-the  ulna,  and  confine  it  in 
this  situation  with  a  tum  of  the  roller,  with  which  the 
joint  is  then  to  be  covered,  by  applying  it  in  the  form 
of  a  figure  of  8. 

A  strong  splint  a  little  bent,  just  before  the  elbow, 
is  next  laid  along  the  arm  and  forearm,  and  fixed  by 
means  of  a  roller.  The  limb  is  then  to  be  evenly  sup- 
ported on  a  pillow. 

The  cure  of  the  fractured  olecranon  is  seldom  ef- 
fected by  the  immediate  reunion  of  its  fragments : 
there  generally  remains  a  greater  or  lesg  interspace 
between  them,  which  is  filled  up  by  a  substance  not  of 
a  bony  consistence.  Indeed,  the  tenor  of  the  remarks- 
and  experiments  lately  published  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
on  this  subject  is  to  represent  the  broken  olecranon  as 
similarly  circumstanced  with  respect  to  bony  union,  a* 
the  fractured  neck  of  the  femur.  He  has  seen  union 
by  bone  effected  in  the  living  subject ;  but  this  was 
when  the  fracture  had  taken  place  very  near  the  shaft 
of  the  ulna.  The  ligamentous  substance,  he  says, 
which  generally  forms  the  bond  of  union,  often  has 
one  or  even  several  apertures  in  it,  when  it  is  of  con 
siderable  length.  The  arm  is  observed  to  he  weakened 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  ligament.— (On  Dis- 
locations,  &-c.  p.  489.) 

Camper  laid  great  stress  upon  the  inutility  of  keep- 
ing the  arm  perfectly  extended :  he  found  patients  re- 
cover sooner  and  better  when  the  elbow  was  kept  half- 
bent,  and  the  joint  gently  exercised  at  as  early  a  pe- 
riod as  possible.  "  Agglutinationem  scilicet  motiri 
non  debet  chirurgus,  sed  sublatis  tumore  ac  inflamma- 
tione  quiete  et  remediis  aptis,  cubitum  quotidie  pru- 
denter  movere,  ut  unio  per  tricipitis  tendinem,  sett  per 
concretionem  membranosam  fOmetur,  et  os  os'si  non 
admoveatur.  Verbo  quemadmodum  C.  Celsus  in  Med. 
lib.  8,  c.  10,  §  4,  p.  537,  de  cubito  fracto  prsecepit. 
Quod  si  ex  summo  cubito  quid  fractum  sit,  glutinare  id 
vinciendo  alienum  est,  fit  enim  brachium  immobile,  ac, 
si  nihil  aliud  quam  dolore  occurrendum  est,  idem  qui 
fuit  ejus  usus  est."— (Camper  de  Fracturd  Patellae,  p. 
66,  Hag<B,  1789.)  Mr.  Earle  is  also  an  advocate  for 
placing  the  limb  in  a  slightly  bent  position.— (Pract. 
Obs.  p.  165.)  The  late  Mr.  Sheldon,  however,  does  not 
concur  with  Desault  and  Camper,  respecting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  limb  during  the  treatment,  but  insists  upon 
the  utility  of  keeping  the  forearm  perfectly  extended. 

When  there  is  much  swelling,  Sir  A.  Cooper  em- 
ploys leeches  and  evaporating  lotions  for  two  or  three 
days ;  but  when  not  much  violence  has  been  done  to 
the  limb,  he  applies  the  bandage  at  once.  He  places 
the  arm  in  a  straight  position,  presses  down  the  frag- 
ment until  it  fouches  the  ulna,  and,  after  putting  a  slip 
of  linen  along  each  side  of'the  joint,  puts  a  roller  round 
the  limb  above  and  below  the  olecranon.  By  tying  the 
slips  of  linen  which  pass  under  the  rollers,  these  are 
drawn  nearer  together,  and  the  fragment  of  the  ole- 
cranon is  thus  kept  as  "near  as  possible  to  the  ulna. 
Lastly,  a  splint  well  padded  is  applied  along  the  front 
of  the  arm,  and  secured  with  a  bandage,  which  is  fre- 
qently  wetted  with  spirit  of  wine  and  water.— (On 
Dislocations,  S,  c.  p.  490.)  , 

On  an  average,  the  olecranon  becomes  firmly  united 
about  the  .twenty-sixth  day.— (Desault.)  In  a  month 
the  splint  is  to  be  removed  and  passive  motion  begun 
—  (A.  Cooper.) 
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FRACTURE  OP  THE  CORONOID  PROCESS. 

Two  examples  of  this  accident  are  noticed  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper:  in  one  case,  seen  by  him  several 
months  after  its  occurrence,  the  same  appearances  pre- 
sented themselves  as  were  remarked  by  the  surgeon 
who  first  attended  the  patient ;  namely,  the  ulna  pro- 
jected backwards  while  the  arm  was  extended,  but  it 
oould  be  drawn  forwards  and  the  elbow  bent  without 
much  difficulty,  when  the  deformity  disappeared.  In 
the  other  instance,  which  presented  itself  in  the  dis- 
section-room, the  coronoid  process,  which  had  been 
broken  off,  was  united  by  ligament,  and  so  moveable 
that  when  the  forearm  was  extended,  the  ulna  glided 
backwards  upon  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  bir 
Astley  Cooper  is  of  opinion  that  the  case  admits  of  no 
other  mode  of  union :  he  recommends  keeping  the  arm 
steadily  in  the  bent  position  for  three  weeks—  {On  Dis- 
locations, S,-c.  p.  434.) 

TRACTURES  OF  THE  CARPAL  AND  METACARPAL  BONES, 
AND  PHALANGES  OF  THE  FINGERS. 

.  The  bones  of  the  carpus,  when  broken,  are  usually 
crushed,  as  it  were,  between  very  heavy  bodies,  or  the 
limb  has  been  entangled  in  powerful  machinery,  or 
suffered  gen-shot  violence.  It  must  be  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  as  the  soft  parts  are  also  seriously  injured, 
these  cases  are  generally  followed  by  severe  and 
troublesome  symptoms,  and  sometimes  require  the  per- 
formance of  amputation,  either  immediately  or  subse- 
quently. When  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  save  the  part, 
the  chief  indications  are  to  extract  splinters  of  bone, 
and  prevent  inflammation,  abscesses,  and  mortifica- 
tion. The  parts  may  at  first  be  kept  wet  with  a  cold 
evaporating  lotion,  any  wound  present  being  lightly 
and  superficially  dressed ;  but  afterward,  as  soon  as 
all  tendency  to  bleeding  is  over,  emollient  poultices 
mav  be  anDlied  over  the  dressings  instead  of  the  lo- 

Zl  "TheTressipgs  themselves,  Lwever,  should  not  £8^^^^^^ 
be  removed  for  the  first  three  or  four  days,  all  unne- 


par  Bichat,  t.  1.  Parts  of  the  Parisian  Chirurgica. 
Journal  Sir  J.  Earle,  A  Letter,  containing  sonu 
Observations  on  lite  Fractures  of  the  Lower  Limbs , 
lo  which  is  added  an  Account  of  a  Contrivance  to  ad- 
minister Cleanliness  and  Comfort  to  the  Bed-ridden, 
or  Persons  confined  to  Bed  by  Age,  Accident,  Sickness, 
or  otlier  Infirmity,  8vo.  Lond.  1807.  LeveilU,  Nouvellt 
Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  1812.  Assalini,  Manuale  di  Chi- 
rurgia,  parte  prima,  Milano,  1812.  Dupuylrcn,  Da 
Fractures  ou  Courbures  des  Os  des  Enfans,  m  Bui 
letin  de  la  Faculti  de  Med.  Paris,  1811.  Idem,  Sur  la 
Fracture  de  VExtrimiti  inferieure  du  Perone,  les  Lux- 
ations et  les  Accidens  qui  en  sont  la  suite,  in  An- 
nuaire  Mid.  Chir,.  de  Paris,  4to.  Paris,  1819.  Rous: 
Relation  d'un  Voyage  fait  a  Londres  en  1814,  ou  Pa- 
rallele  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgir. 
Francoise,  p.  173,  <$-c.  Paris,  1815.  Med.  Chir 
Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  47,  <$-c. ;  vol.  5,  p.  358,  Src. ;  vol.  7,  p. 
103.  Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  by  J. 
Cross,  p.  87,  &c.  Sir  A.  Cooper,  A  Treatise  on  Dish- 
cations  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints,  4to.  Land.  1822; 
and  Obs.  on  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh-Bant, 
1823.  H.  Earle,  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery, 
8vo.  1823.  W.  Gibson's  Institutes  and  Practice  of 
Surgery,  8vo.  vol.  1,  Philadelphia,  1824.  B.  Bell,  m 
the  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  \1mo.  Edin.  1828.  J. 
Amesbury  on  Fractures  of  the  Upper  Third  of  tht 
Thigh-Bone,  and  Fractures  of  long  standing,  ed.  2, 
8vo.  Lond.  1829. 

FR^ENUM  LINGUjE.  In  infants,  the  tongue  is 
sometimes  too  closely  tied  down,  by  reason  of  the  frs- 
num  being  extremely  short,  or  continued  top  far  for- 
wards. In  the  latter  case,  the  child  will  not  be  able  lo 
use  its  tongue  with  sufficient  ease  in  the  actions  of 
sucking,  swallowing,  &c,  in  consequence  of  its  point 
being  confined  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth.  Though 
this  affection  is  not  unfrequent,  it  is  less  common  than 


cessary  disturbance  of  the  crushed  parts  being  highly 
injurious.  Should  abscesses  form,  early  openings 
should  be  practised,  so  as  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
extending  up  the  forearm.  Duly  supporting  the  hand 
and  forearm  in  a  sling  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  metacarpal  bones  of  the  little  finger  and  thumb  are 
more  frequently  broken  than  the  other  three.  A  fracture 
of  a  metacarpal  bone  is  generally  produced  by  violence 
applied  directly  to  the  part,  as  no  force  capable  of  causing 
the  accident  can  well  act  upon  the  two  ends  of  the  bone 
so  astobreak  it.  The  fracture  maybe  simple,  but  more 
commonly  it  is  compound,  the  soft  parts  being  wounded 
and  lacerated  by  the  same  violence  which  has  injured 
the  bone.  In  most  cases,  also,  unless  the  force  has 
operated  by  a  very  limited  surface,  more  than  one  me- 
tacarpal bone  is  fractured.  At  first,  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  is  requisite  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  and, 
after  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  a  hand-board  or 
splint  may  be  employed.  When  the  hand  is  very  badly 
crushed,  amputation  is  indicated. 

In  fractures  of  the  finger-bones,  the  treatment  con- 
sists in  applying  a  piece  of  soap-plaster,  rolling  the 
part  wilh  tape,  covering  it  in  paste-board,  sometimes 
placing  the  hand  on  a  flat  splint  or  finger-board,  and  al- 
ways keeping  the  hand,  forearm,  and  elbow  well  sup- 
ported in  a  sling. 

For  Fractures  of  the  Cranium,  see  Head,  Inju- 
ries of. 

For  information  on  fractures,  consult  particularly  J. 
L.  Petit,  Traits  des  Maladies  des  Os.  Duverney,  Traite 
.des  Maladies  des  Os.  Jonathan  Wathen,  The  Con- 
ductor and  Containing  Splints ;  or,  a  Description  of 
two  new-invented  Instruments,  for  the  more  safe  Con- 
veyance, as  well  as  the  more  easy  and  perfect  Cure, 
of  Fractures  of  the  Leg,  2d  ed.  8vo.  Lond.  1767.  W. 
Sharp  in  vol.  57  of  the  Philosophical  Trans,  part  2, 
J767.  '  'An  Account  of  a  New  Method  of  treating  Frac- 
tured Le^s.  Pott's  Remarks  on  Fractures  and  Dislo- 
cations. °  T.  Kirkland,  Obs.  upon  Mr.  PoWs  General 
Remarks  on  Fractures,  &-c.  8vo.  Lond.  1770 ;  also,  Ap- 
pendix to  the  same,  8vo.  Lond:  1771.  Cases  in  Sur- 
eerv  by  C.  White,  edit.  1770.  /.  Aitken,  Essays  on 
several  Important  Subjects  in  Surgery,  chiefly  on  the 
Nature  of  Fractures  of  the  Long  Bones  of  the  Extre- 
mities, particularly  those  of  the  Thigh  and  Leg,  8vo. 
Yll\  Boner  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  I.  3,  Encyclo- 
vedi'e  M.thodique,  partie  Chir.  art.  Fracture,  Cuisse, 
V<^c%UUeTnJrnXc.irc.   CEuvres  Chir.  de  Desault, 


the  child  is  small  and  the  nurse's  nipple  large,  it  i 
common  for  her  to  suppose  the  child  to  be  tongue-tied, 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  only  the  smallness  of  the  child's 
tongue  that  prevents  it  from  surrounding  the  nipple,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  suck  with  facility.  Mothers  also 
commonly  suspect'  the  existence  of  such  an  erroneous 
formation,  whenever  the  child  is  long  in  beginning  to 
talk. 

The  reality  of  the  case  may  always  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  examining  the  child's  mouth.  'In  the  natural 
state,  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  always  capable  of  being 
turned  upwards  towards  the  palate,  as  the  fraenum  does 
not  reach  along  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  tongue  from  the  apex.  But  in  tongue-tied 
children,  by  looking  upon  one  side,  we  may  see  the 
franum  extending  from  the  back  part  to  the  very  point, 
so  that  the  whole  length  of  the  tongue  is  tied  down  and 
unnaturally  confined. 

The  plan  of  cure  is  to  divide  as  iriuch  of  the  franum 
as  seems  proper  for  setting  the  tongue  at  liberty.  The 
incision,  however,  should  not  be  carried  more  exten- 
sively backwards  than  is  necessary,  lest  the  raninal 
arteries  be  cut ;  an  accident  that  has  been  known  to 
prove  fatal.  For  the  same  reason,  the  scissors  used  for 
this  operation  should  have  no  points.  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing piece  of  advice  offered  by  a  modern  author  may 
be  of  service  to  practitioners,  who  ever  findit  necessary 
to  divide- the  frasnum  linguae:  "It  is  not  the  relations 
of  the  tpunkof  the  lingual  artery  alone  which  the  stu- 
dent ought  to  make  himself  acquainted  with.  He  will 
do  well  to  study  the  position  of  the  arteria  ramna  m 
respect  to  the  fraenum  lingua?.  This  information-will 
teach  him  the  impropriety  of  pointing  the  scissors  up- 
wards and  backwards,  when  snipping  the  frspnum;  an 
operation,  by-the-by,  oftener  performed  than  needed. 
He  will  learn  that  the  ranular  artery  lies  just  above  the 
attachment  of  the  frxnum ;  so  that,  if  he  would  avoid 
it,  he  must  tuni  the  points  of  the  .scissors  rather  down- 
wards ;  if  he  do  not,  the  artery  will  probably  sutler. 
— (A.  Burns,  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and 
Neck,  p.  239.) 

When  an  infant  has  the  power  of  sucking,  this  pro- 
ceeding should  never  be  resorted  to,  even  though  the 
frsenurn  may  have  the  appearance  of  being  too  short,  or 
extending  too  far  forwards.— (Fab.  Hildanus,centur.i, 
obs.  28.  Petit,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  265,  iaA 
1774.) 

Although  the  operation  of  dividing  the  frsnum  lingM 
is  for  the  most  part  done  without  any  bad  consequencM, 
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wirgeoi.s  should  remember  well  that  it  is  liable  to 
dangers,  especially  when  performed  either  unnecessa- 
rily or  unskilfully. 

Besides  the  fatal  events  which  have  occasionally 
resulted  from  wounding  the  raninal  arteries,  ffie  records 
of  surgery  furnish  us  with  proofs  that  the  mere  bleed- 
ing from  the  raninal  veins,  and  the  small  vessels  of  the 
menum,  may  continue  so  long,  in  consequence  of  the 
infant's  incessantly  susking,  as  to  produce  death  In 
such*cases,  the  child  swallows  the  blood  as  fast  as  it 
issues  from  the  vessels,  so  that  the  cause  of  death  mav 
ever,  escape  observation.  But  if  the  body  be  opened 
the  stomach  and  intestines  will  be  found  to  contain 
large  quantities  of  blood.— (See  Dionis,  Cours  d'Opira- 
yons  de  Clururgie,  7e  Demonstration.  Petit,  Traite 
des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,p.  282,.4-c.) 

Another  accident,  sometimes  following  an  unneces- 
sary or  too  extensive  a  division  of  the  fraenum,  consists 
in  the  tongue  becoming  thrown  backwards  over  the 
glottis  into  the  pharynx,  where  it  lies  fixed,  and  causes 
suffocation.  The  observations  of  Petit  on  this  subject 
are  highly  interesting.— (See  Op.  cit.  t.  3,  p.  267  <frc  ) 
Lastly,  it  should  be- known,  that  an  infant's  inability 
-  to  move  its  tongue,  or  suck,  is  not  always  owing  to  a 
malformation  of  the  frsnum.  Sometimes  the  tongue  is 
applied  and  glued,  as  it  were,  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
by  a  kind  of  mucous  substance  ;  vand  in  this  case,  it 
should  be  separated  with  the  handle  of  a  spatula  Bv 
this  means,  infants  have  been  saved  who  were  unable 
to  suck  during  several  days,  and .  were  in  imminent 
ganger  of  perishing  from  want  of  nourishment.-(See 
Mtmoires  de  UAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  16,  id  ito  ) 
'  See  particularly  Petit,  Traite  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,' 
p.  2SU,  bc.  Dionis,  Cours  d' Operations,  7e  Dimonstr. 
^atier,  Mtdecine  Operatoire,  t.  3,  p.  132,  be,  Lassus, 
f  f  r?  off  ^  m-  MerandlNosogr.  CHr\ 
X  11  S  mo  AnSan^r-  d<*  Wundarz*. 

thJhAGILIT^Sv.0SS1U*-  A  morbid  brittleness  of 
£rih' "eS;  ,.(.AItf10Ugn  U  may  take  place  at  different 
Ehl?  ^,  It  1S  remarked  to  be  more  common  in 
childhood  and  in  persons  of  advanced  age.— (See  B 
Bell  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  p.  74) 
.  Boy er  imputes  mollities  ossium  to  a  deficiency  of  lime 
hP lh°'Tnat™«™;fraffi!it™  ossium  to  a  deficiency  of 

He  stLT  iZ  "atU?lly  «ntering  int0  their  text™- 
He  states,  that  a  certain  degree  of  fragilitas  ossium 

SSffitaf  1™™  *"  °ld  ^  beCaUse  the  p™Po£ tin  of 
lime  in  the  bones  naturally  increases  as  we  grow  old 
thetntat  f  ,tbeorga"ized  P^t  diminishes.g  Hence,' 
tne  bones  of  old  persons  more  easily  break  than  those 
of  young  subjects,  and  are  longer  in  uniting  again  As 
MMe  Zn£ae? V6S'  *;0WeVer'  ttle5'  «everlreBfoundto 
b,  ?  in  "h  agl  e'  as  t0  crumble  Bke  a  denied  bone, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  contain  a  large  quantity  of 

^^SoJavrrSla1ly^rn0tiCed  by  Saillant  (see  ml  de 
de»fh  If  6  Mid"  177(f'  p-  316)'  and  wnen  dried  after 
™'n,,  6y  are  S0JLreas>y  as  to  be  unfit  to  be  preserved 
SE?!18,;  Their  organized  vascular  part  is  li- 

TrZ  f£%?T> their       animal  matter  is  increased.- 
{Vn.  the  Skeleton  and  Diseases  of  Bones,  p  258  1 

in  persons  who  have  been  long  afflicted  with  csn 
Ts  ffThevS'  Ae  b?neS  beCOme  ^times'  bS 
cases  of  tn*  ^  Calcined'  Saviard  and  L°"is  relate 
Satan?  169,  *e%™V™--(O0s.  Chir.  et  Joum.  des 
vVrZ?  r>  0bs-  et  Remarques  sur  les  Effets  du 

PoZume??^'  ft*'  ™:  Pouteau' 
Wnd  haveb^™)Hit^K^k-.able  instanc<*  of  this 
firs"  hi  nattn?  »  <  led,by  Mr-  Salter' of  Poole-  In  the 
sudd'e nlvS  '»,  SMle'  3ged  82'felt  tne  rignt 

allowed..  In  Mr. Salter's  seS  r»L  ,h  'mb  W8S  not 
also  a  female,  56  years  of  I'e  and  fnr'fi  he  pat'ent  Was 
coduig  the  accident  had  laboured  und™ IIZ?** ^ 
the  right  thigh,  and  a  thickening  of  thin  pa,n  of 
little  above  the  patella.  A*^*™™*. 
hermtoa  cart,  the  bone  snapped  about  three  Pin/h«f 
oelow  the  trochanter.  For  several  yeare she  » 
scirrhus  of  the  left  breast.  This  had  ITen  rL/ d/ 
and  the  wound  healed,  but  afterward  broken  ^7^' 
Vol  I.^!»TUS  UlCera,i0"-  111  '"is  stage  Jhe  frac! 
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I  ll H  a f  P  aCe'Srnd  ™as  foIIowed  in  about  three  months 
I  by  her  death.   Mr.  Salter  removed  the  thigh-bone  and 
brough  it  home  for  examination  ;  but,  prevfously  io  Us 
removal,  the  affected  limb  was  observed  to  be  consider 
ably  shorter  than  the  other,  and  flexible  at  its  middle 
and  a  good  deal  deformed  by  a  projection  just  below  the 
trochanter  major.   The  muscles  of  tne  thigh  were  pale 
and  shrunk;  a  bloody  fluid  escaped  from  The  capsular 
ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  and  two  or  three  clots  of 
pure  blood  were  in  the  articular  cavity.   On  removing 
the  patella,  a  small  ulcer  was  discovered  in  the  imner 
and  external  part  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone 
Among  other  particulars,  it  is  stated  that  the  thigh-bone 
was  remarkably  soft  throughout  its  whole  length  and 
the  knife  could  be  pushed  through  it  at  any  part:  but 
at  its  middle  it  was  most  conspicuously  deficient  iri 
earthy  matter.   At  about  three  inches  from  either  ex- 
tremity, it  could  be  -bent  in  any  direction :  and  it  was 
on  the  upper  part  of  this  portion  that  the  fracture  had 
taken  place  but  the  precise  situation  of  it  was  not  dis- 
tinctly visible ;  and  Mr.Salter  conceives,  that  there  had 
been  no  complete  separation  like  what  occurs  in  common  **- 
ractures    The  distortion  did  not  arise  from  any  over- 
ihPiM,nf,    f  fr°m  3  be"ding  of  the  bone.    The  muscles 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  were  confounded  toge- 
ther into  a  uniform  mass  of  a  pale  red  colour,  firm  and 

tTrn!  an1?hUS'  ^  ^  svic^  thickly  dispersed 
through  them,  and  punform  matter  slightly  tinged  with 
blood  issuing  from  the  cut  surfaces.  The  interments 
had  suffered  no  change.  In  the  situation  of  the  swell- 
ing noticed  above  the  patella,  the  tendon  of  the  crurahs 
was  much  thickened  and  altered  in  texture,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pus  came  from  under  it;  the  sub- 
jacent periosteum  was  also  much  thickened,  and  readily 
detached.  The  parietes  of  the  bone  were  here  nearly 
absorbed,  and  the  medullary  cavity  was  filled  with  a 
,»7°,(  &  subStance.-(8eeM<!d.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  15,  p.  186.)  It  is  justly  inferred  by  Mr.  Salter,  that 
as  these  cases  corresponded  in  so  many  points  the 
predisposing  cause  of  fracture  was  probably  the  same 
mboth.  Both  the  patients  laboured  underwater Tf 
the  breast,  and  both  suffered  much  from  previous  pain 
and  lameness.  These  cases,  it  is  tobe  remarked,  were 
rather  specimens  of  mollifies  ossium,  or  preternatural 
flexibility  of  the  bones  affected,  and  'seem Z ^  have  d£ 
fered  from  some  examples  of  fragility  on  record,  not 
Siy  fm5helr.£ause>  but  in  the  circumstance  of  no  at- 
tempt at  ossification  having  taken  place,  in  the  broken 
or  flexible  parts.  They  resemble,  in  some  respects,  Mr 
Howship's  case;  yet  differ  in  the  affection  being  re!  • 
oSo?rb^ 

Louis  mentions  a  nun  who  broke  her  arm  by  merely 
leaning  on  a  servant;  and  in  the  Londm  Seal 
Journal  an  account  is  given  of  a  person  who  could 
not  even  turn  in  bed  without  breaking  some  of  his 
bones  One  of  Professor  Gibson's  patients^reshling 
near  Trenton,  in  the  United  States,  has  a  soA  19  year! 

ftomgthrhsn5h°tmtinfanCy  haS  b«en  Object  to  fracCs 
Irom  the  slightest  causes,  owing  to  an  extraordinary 
brittleness  of  the  bones.  «  The  bones  of  the  arm  forZ 
arm,  thigh,  and  leg  have  all  been  broken ^  reoea  ed[v 
even  from  so  trivial  an  accident  as  catcWng  the  tot  fn 
a  fold  of  carpet  while  walking  across  the  room  The 
clavicles  have  suffered  more  than  any  other  bone 
having  been  fractured  eight  times.    wLt  is  remark 

thee'bonPb,°yhhaS  alWayl  e^0yed  exceZf  heahh  and 
£l™neS  ^ave  united  without  difficulty  or  much 
Sr(to,te'  *c-  °f  Surgery,  vll.  ™p  M>.) 
he  ZervSSrS  STf  menaonfed  by  Mr.  B^Bell.    A  child 
andt  cZT^T ^Ure\a-  limb-    Tlle  fract"re  unites 
r,nrt     ^  dfated  Pfha')s  in  Iess  than  the  usual  pe- 
wpfiht  .       t?me  a"6rward,  on  lifting  a  moderate 
win'  JaU  !!V,ng  the  limb  a  sIiSht  twist,  it  is  again 
thri  ?'        a!ai"  unites-    Mr.  Bell  saw  this  o?cur 
I  X ?-M™«  S  V  dlfferent  Pa«s  of  the  right  humerus  of 
a  child  five  years  of  age,  within  the  short  period  of 
eignteen  months.    "Several  similar  cases,"  he  says, 
nave  been  under  my  care ;  in  all  of  them,  the  patients 
seeme.d  to  enjoy  robust  health,  were  apparently  un- 
tainted by  scrofula,  and  their  fragile  bones  united  in  a 
f  Kteif  space  of  time  tnan  1  nave  generally  observed  • 
tobethe  casein  individuals  whose  bones  were  tougher  » 
—(On.  Diseases  of  Bones,  p.  71.)   The  same  author  has 
been  able  to  discern  in  only  two  cases  of  fragility  a  pa 
pable  deviation  from  the  healthy  structure  of  the  bones 
affected.  The  subject  of  one  ease  was  a  gentleman  at 
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the  middle  period  of  life,  who  fractured  his  humerus  in 
unscrewing  a  music-stool.  The  fracture  was  commi- 
nuted and  did  not  unite.  The  arm  was  at  length  am- 
putated, by  Mr.  George  Sell,  at  the  shoulder  On  ex- 
amining the  limb,  the  muscles  around  the  lractured 
bone  were  found  in  a  pulpy  state  The  bone  sur- 
rounded with  blood  partly  fluid  and  partly  coagulated, 
was  almost  friable,  and  its  whole  surface  perforated  t>y 
innumerable  small,  irregularly  shaped  holes,  giving  it 
,a  reticulated  appearance— (Op.  cit.  p.  /2.)  ..„.,, 
.In  the  latter  stages  of  syphilis,  the  bones  are  alleged 
to  be  sometimes  remarkably  bnttie.-(Ephem.  N<a. 
Cut.  dec.  1,  arm.  3,  obs.  1 1 2.  Walther,  Museum  Anat. 
t  2  v  20 ) 

.  '  In  bad  cases  of  scurvy,  the  bones  occasionally  become 
so  brittle,  that  they  are  broken  by  the  slightest  cause, 
and  do  not  grow  together  again.— {Boettclier  von  den 
/     Krankh.  der  Knochen,  p.  68.)  . 

Dr'  Good  was  once  present  at  a  church,  in  which  a 
ladv  nearly  seventy  years  old,  broke  both  the  thigh- 
bones in  merely  kneeling  down  ;  and  on  being  taken 
hold  of  to  be  carried  away,  had  an  os  humeri  also 
broken,  without  any  violence,  and  with  little  pain. 
Hardly  any  constitutional  disturbance  ensued,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  bones  united.— (Study  of  Medicine,  vol. 
5,  p.  332,  ed.  3.)  .   .  .     .  ' 

The  fragilitas  ossium  of  old  age  is  incurable ;  but  in 
children  the  tendency  depends  on  some  other  constitu- 
tional disease,  and  can  only  be  cured  by  a  removal  of 
the  latter.— (See  Boyer  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones, 
vol.  2.)  *  .  • 

This  author,  in  one  of  his  last  works,  expresses  his 
opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  mollities  and  fragilhas  os- 
sium being  distinct  and  different  diseases,  is  by  no 
means  sufficiently  proved  by  a  due  number  of  accurate 
observations.— (Traitt  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  60/,  608.) 
Consult  Waldschmidt,  Dis.  de  Fractura  Ossium  sine 
Causa.  vColentd  externa,  Kilon.  1721.     Acrel,  Chir. 
Vorfdlle,  b.  2,  p.  136.    Courtial,  Nouvelles  Obs.  Anat. 
surles  Os,  p.  64,  12wo.  Paris,  1705.    Marcellus  Dona- 
tus  lib.  5  c.  1,  p.  528.    Walther,  Museum  Anal.  vol. 
2  p.  29. '  Schmucker,  Vermischte  Schriften,  b.l,  p. 
385    Kentish,  in  Edin.  Med.  Comment,  vol.  1.  Hist, 
de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  1765,  p.  65.   Hist,  de  la  Soc. 
Royale  de  Medicine,  1777  and  1778,  p.  224.  Journ.  de 
Med  t.  77,  p.  267;  t,  84,  p.  216.    lsenfiamm,  Bract. 
Bemerk.  iiber  Knochen,  p.  368.  415.  466.  Fabricius 
Hildanus,  cent.  2,  obs.  66,  67,  68;  cent.  5,  obs.  89. 
D'Aubenton,  Description  du  Cabinet  du  Hoi,  t.  3.  Ossa 
Ventre  sponte  fracta.    Meckren,  Obs.  Med.  Chir.  p. 
341  Amst.  1682.    Weidmann  de  Necrosi  Ossium,  p.  2. 
Francofurli,  1793;  and  the-Jwritings  of  Duverney, 
Petit,  and  Pr ingle.    Gooch's  Obs.  A£vendix.    J.  Wil- 
son on  the  Skeleton,  *c.  p.  258, 8vo.  Lond.  1820.  Gib- 
son's Institutes  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  370 ;  and  vol.  2, 
p  70  Philadelphia,  1825.   B.  Bell  on  Diseases  of  the 
Bones,  p.  71,  Edin.  1828.    Salter,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  15.   Howship,  in  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2, 
FUNGUS.   Any  sponge-like  excrescence.  Granula- 
tions are  often  catted  fungous  when  they  are  too  high, 
Vargei  flabby,  and  unhealthy. 

FUNGUS  HJEMATODES.    (From  fungus,  and 
alua  blood-.)    The  Bleeding  Fungus.   Spongoid  'in- 
flammation.' Soft  Cancer.    Carcinome  Sanglante. 
■  Medullary  Sarcoma.  •     • ' 

This  disease,  which  has  been  accurately  described 
only  of  late  years,  was  formerly  generally  confounded 
with  cancer.  The  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Burns, 
of  Glasgow,  for  the  first  good  account  of  it ;  and-the  sub- 
sequent writings  of  Mr.  H^y,  of  Leeds,  Mr.  Freer,  of 
Birmingham,  Mr.  J.  Wardrop,  Mr.  T.angstaff,  and 
others  have  made  us  still  better  acquainted  with  the 

^It  "is'  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  alarming  dis- 
eases incidental  to  the  human  body,  because  we  know 
of  no  specific  remedy  for  it ;  and  an  operation  can  only 
be  useful  at  a  time  When  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade* 
a  natient  to  submit  to  it. 

Indeed  when  the  diseased  part  is  extirpated  at  an 
parlv  neriod,  a  recovery  hardly  ever  follows ;  for  ex- 
igence nroves  that  it  is  not  a  disease  of  a  local  nature, 
•  hut  almost  always  extends  to  a  variety  of  organs  and 
structures  at  the  same  time,  either  to  the  brain,  the  liver, 
or  lunss  &c.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  be 
aware  of  this  fact;  since  we  should  otherwise  be  in- 
duced to  attempt  many  hopeless  operations,  and  deliver 
a  prognosis  that  might  cause  disappointment  and  cen- 
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sure  In  a  large  proportion  of  patients,  afflicted  w19> 
fungus  hafmatodes.  the  general  disorder  of  the  system 
s  indicated  by  a  peculiarly  unhealthy  aspect ;  a  sallow, 
CTMntaMow* colour  of  the  skin,  which  is  frequently 
covered  with  clammy  perspiration  ;  constant  trouble- 
some cough  ;  difficulty  of  breathing,  &c 

Fungus  Hcematodes  is  the  name  used  by  Mt.  Hey. 
Mr  J  Burns  has  called  the  disease  spongoid  mflam- 
mation,  from  the  spongy  elastic  feel  which  peculiarly 
characterizes  it,  and  which  continues  even  after  Ulcera- 
tion takes  place.  Fungus  hasmatodeshas  most  frequently 
been  seen  to  attack  the  eyeball,  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, the  testicle,  and  the  mamma.  But  the  uterus, 
ovary,  liver,  spleen,  brains  lungs,  thyroid  gland,  hip, 
and  shoulder-joints,  have  also  been  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease. A  distemper  which  presents  itself  in  so  manj 
parts  must  be  subject  to  variety  in  its  appearances. 


FUNGPS  HJEMATODES  OF  THE  EYB. 

1.  When  it  attacks  the  eye,  the  first  symptoms  are 
observable  in  the  posterior  chamber,  an  appearance 
like  that  of  polished  iron  presenting  itself  at  the  bottom 
of  the  eye— (Scarpa,  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  505; 
ed.  2.)   The  pupil  becomes  dilated  and  imjnovgable, 
and  instead  of  having  its  natural  deep  black  colour,  it 
is  of  a  dark  amber,  and  sometimes  of  a  greenish  hue 
The  change  of  colour  becomes  gradually  more  and 
more  remarkable,  and  at  length  is  discovered  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  a  solid  substance,  which  proceeds  from 
the  bottom  of  the  eye  towards  the  cornea.  The  surface 
of  this  substance  is  generally  rugged  and  unequal,  and 
ramifications  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  may 
sometimes  be  seen  running  across  it.   The  front  sur- 
face  of  the  new  mass  at  length  advances  as  far  for 
wards  as  the  iris,  and  the  amber  or  brown  appearance 
of  the  pupil,  has,  in  this  stage,  been  known  to  mislead 
surgeons  into  the  supposition  of  there  being  a  cataract, 
and°makes  them  actually  attempt  couching.  The  dis- 
ease continuing  to  increase,  the  eyeball  loses  its  natu- 
ral figure,  and  assumes  an  irregular  knobby  appearance 
The  sclerotica  also  loses  its  white  colour,  and  becomes 
of  a  dark  blue  or  livid  hue.  Sometimes  matter  now 
collects  between  the  tumourand  thecornea.  'flu  lattei 
membrane  in  time  ulcerates,  and  the  fungus  shoots  out 
In  a  few  instances,  it  makes  its  way  through  the  scle- 
rotica, and  is  then  covered  by  the  conjunctiva.  The 
surface  of  the  excrescence  is  irregular,  often  covered 
with  coagulated  blood,  and  bleeds  profusely  from  slight 
causes.    When  the  fungus  is  very  large,  the  most  pro- 
minent parts  slough  away,  attended  with  a  fetid  sani- 
ous  discharge.   In  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  absorb- 
ent glands,  under  the  jaw,  and  about  the  parotid  gland 
become  contaminated. '  On  dissection,  a  diseased  mass 
is  found  extending  forwards  from  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  the  vitreous,  crystalline,  and  aqueous  liu- 
mours  being  absorbed.    The  retina  is  annihilated, 
and  the  choroid  coat  propelled  forwards,  onpjite  de- 
stroyed.   The  tumour  seems  to  consist  of  a  sort  of 
medullary  matter,  resembling  brain.  The  optic  nerve 
is  thicker  and  harder  than  natural,  of  a  brownish  ash- 
colour,  and  destitute  of  its  usual  tubular  appear 
ffnee.   In  other  cases,  the  nerve  is  split  into  two  or 
more  pieces,  the  interspaces  being  filled  up  with  the 
morbid  growth.— ( Wardrop.)   Nay,  as  Mr.  Travers  has 
stated,  the  optic  ganglion,  tractus  opticus,  and  thalamus 
Have  been  repeatedly  found  diseased,  and  the  surround- 
ing adipose  substance  in  the  orbit  affected  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  in  places  also  where  there  was  no  direct 
communication  with  the  diseased  contents  of  the  globe. 
—(Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  221.)  Even 
the  brain  has  been  observed  to  share  in  the  disease, 
sometimes  dark  red  spots  appearing  on  the  dura  mater ; 
sometimes  small  spots,  containing  a  fluid  like  cream, 
being  found  between  the'  pia  majer  and  tunica  arach- 
noides.   Mr.  Travers  has  a  preparation,  exhibiting  a 
genuine  example  of  the  disease  affecting  the  anterior 
right  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and  protruding  the  eye  from 
its  socket,  while  tile  eye  itself  was  perfectly  free  from 
disease.— (Op.  cit.  p.  223.)   When  the  lymphatic  glands 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  enlarged,  as  they  frequent!} 
are,  they  are  also  found  converted  into  a  kind  of  medu> 
lary  matter)  similar  to  that  which  composes  the  die- 
eased  mass  in  the  eyeball.   When  the  skin  bursts  over 
a  diseased  absorbent  gland,  a  sloughy  ulcer  is  produced; 
but  no  fungus  is  emitted,  unless  the  affection  of  the 
gland  with  fungus  hsematodes  be  primary,  l00^ 
naematbtle6  of  the  eye  has  been  erroneously  regarded 
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M  cancer  by  the  bast  writers.  We  learn  from  Bichat, 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  patients  on  whom  De- 
sault  operated  for  supposed  carcinoma  of  the  eye  were 
unaer  twelve  yearsof  age.  'Twenty  out  of  twenty-four 
cases  of  fungus  haematodes  of  the  eye,  with  which  Mr. 
Wardrop  has  been  acquainted,  happened  to  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age.   Now,  as  cancer  is  rather  a 
disease  of  aged  than  young  persons,  and  we  find  from 
Mr.  Wardrop,  that  fungus  haematodes  of  the  eye  mostly 
affects  persons  under  twelve  years  of  age,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  most  of  Desault's  cases,  reported  to  be  can- 
eers  o^the  eye,  were  in  fact  the  eqitally  terrible  disease 
now  engaging  our  consideration.    According  to  Mr. 
rravers,  the  oilly  parts  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages 
subject  to  be  primarily  attacked  by  cancer  are  the  la- 
chrymal gland,  conjunctiva,  and  eyelids ;  while  the  evi- 
dence of  many  cases  has  assured  him,  that  fungus 
haematodes  may  originate  in  any  texture  of  the  eye 
with  the  exception  of  the  lens  and  cornea.— (Synopsis 
of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  216.  222.  and  421.)  This 
account,  however,  differs  from  that  delivered  bv  Mr 
Wardrop  and  Professor  Scarpa,  who  describe  the  dis- 
ease as  first  commencing  in  the  retina,  and  particularly 
at  the  point  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye    "  For 
(says  the  latter  author),  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
yellowish  or  greenish  spot,  the  retina,  on  examination, 
48  found  to  be  entirely  deficient,  or,  in  other  words,  tc 
have  degenerated  into  the  malignant  fungus.   It  is  also 
Ipund,  that  the  choroid  membrane,  while  the  fungus 
hsmatodes  is  in  its  incipient  state,  does  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  any  remarkable  alteration  in  its  texture, 
ana  that  it  is  only  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  dis- 
ease that  this  membrane  becomes  thickened  and  se- 
parated from  its  connexion  with  the  sclerotica  '  The 
choroid  membrane,  even  in  the  most  advanced  stage  of 
the  disorder  preserves,  more  than  all  others,  its  natu- 
ral  texture."-(Ort.  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
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aid  from  surgery.  In  a  case  which  I  saw  in  April 
1821,  in  the  London  Eye  Infirmary,  the  disease  formed' 
a  diseased,  mass  as  large  as  an  orange,  accompanied 
with  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  over  the  parotid  The 
patient  was  an  infant.  In  this  instance,  Mr.  Lawrence 
used,  as  a  local  application,  the  liquor  dpii  sedativus 
prepared  by  Mr.  Battley,  which  was  found  to  lessen 
considerably  the  child's  sufierings.-(See  particularly 
Eardrop's  Obs.  on  Fungus  Haematodes.  Scarpa,  Ori 
the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  chap.  21.  Some 
Cases  in.  Saunders's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  ■ 
and  B.  Travers's  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
$vo.  Land.  1820.)  -  J       "  ' 


p.  507,  erf.  2.)  In  cases  of  fungus  haematodes,  the 
sujhf  of  young  subjects  is  generally  destroyed  before 
2?" te''tl0n,  °[  Parents  is  excited  to  the  distemper. 
Frequently,  however,  a  blow,  followed  byophthalmy 
precedes  the  growth  of  the  diseased  mass.  When  no 
external  violence  has  occurred,  the  first  symptom  is  a 
tnv.al  fulness  of  the  vessels  of'the  conjunctive  iris 
becoming,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  vascular,  and 
altered  m  co  our,  aud  the  pupil  dilated  and  immoveable 
,h»  Ih  M  Seld0m  muGn  comPlaint  made  of  pain;  but 
the  child  is. sometimes  observed  to  be  languid  and  fe- 
verish. In  adults,  fungus  haematodes  of  the  eye  ge- 
«nmi  LC0^eSOn  With0ut  any  aPParent  cause,  though 
sometimes  in  consequence  of  a  blow.  At  first  the  tu 
,7„?,C0^Unctiv?  ls  *Usmy  reddened,  and  vision  indis- 
Zwiv  ^n/t?688  and  obscur^y  of  sight  increases 
slowly,  and  an  agonizing  noctdrnal  headache  is  ex- 

Sged  yC  bursts>and  the  humours  are  dis- 

th^vh  'f3ard,t0  the  cure  *  the  fungns  nematodes  of 
the  eye,  the  only  chance  of  effecting  this  desirable  ob- 

orC*a„fepeirt,rhn  ""V*,  eXtirpa'ion  of 
nfffik  i  TSt  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  most 
of  the  operations,  in  which  the  morbid  eye  has  been  re 

ecur?e,hea;of^hC,;t0,,r0Vecl  ""^ccessM  ownig'to t 
recurrence  of  the  disease.   The  reason  of  such  ill  sue 

be  nTaa,ymb0timf Uted  t0  the  optifi  and  other  "par  s' 
Deing  almost  always  in  a  morbid  state,  before  an  at 

S  be^mbvdMr°Tm0Ve  the  eye-    0ne  ^se  hoWeve  , 

of  the  disease  exp^ZTsyn  ' To^l In"*  ^ 
the  Eue  »  4n  1  Thl™    \c'yn0psis  of  the  Diseases  of 

efe^a't/advanU' S^toX  ?  ™ 

•he  only  satisfactory  o™  at  nresenf  WS 
which  was  performed  by  Mr  wtsh  °,  ,rheC°rd'  18  ^ 
nuing  complete  eighteen I  months  aft^  lh  CUre  C°nt'- 
(See  Edin.  ked.  Joum.  ™  lQ?^{^T™tlon.-- 
has  nearly  always,  been  found  o  fau  L Jnnfh°PS'rall0n 
b  advanced  so  far  that  the  posterior  San^llr  i^fi.f! 
->y  the  fungous  mass.    With  the  ve™  13  filled 

which  there  are  to  this  statement,  it^iay  te^TT 
sa.d,  that,  as  no  internal  medicines  nw  externT^' 
cation*  afford  the  least  hope  of  checkinn^for  A- 
the  fungus  hasmatodes,  it  is  manifest,  that  wheTthl 
dtstcmper  of  the  eye.cxceeds  certain  bounds  -the  mi* 
r.-.ble  patient  is  placed"  beyond  the  reach  of  any  effectual 
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FUN'&US  HAEMATODES  OF  THE  LIMBS 

2.  Inthe  extremities,  the  disease  begins  with  a  small 
colourless  tumour,  which  is  soft  and  elastic,  if  there  be 
no  thick  covering  over  it,  such  as  a  fascia;  but  other- 
wise it  is  tense.   At  first,  it  is  free  from  uneasiness; 
Dut  by  degrees  a  severe  acute  pain  darts  occasionally 
through  it  more  and  more  frequently,  and  at  length  be- 
comes incessant.    For  a  considerable  the  tumour  is 
smooth  and  even ;  but  afterward  it  projects  irregularly 
atone  or  more  points ;  and  the  skin  at  these  places  bl 
comes  of  a  livid  red  colour,  and  feels  thinner    In  this 
situation  it  easily  yields  to  pressure,  but  instantly 
bounds  up  again.    Small  openings  now  form  in  these 
projections,  through  which  is  discharged  a  thin  bloody 
matter.    Almost  immediately  after  these  tumours 
burst,  a  small  fungus  protrudes  like  a  papilla,  and  this 
rapidly  increases  both  in  breadth  and  height,  and  has 
exactly  the  appearance  of  a  carcinomatous  fungus,  and 
frequently  bleeds  profusely.   The  matter  is  tffin  and 
exceedingly  fetid,  and  the  pain  becomes  of  the  smarting 
k  nd.   The  integuments,  for  a'  little  way  round  these 
ulcers,  are  red  and  tender.  After  ulceration  takes  place 
the  neigbourmg  glands  swell,  and  assume  exactly  the 
spongy  qualities  of  the  primary  tumour.  If  the  patient 
still  survive  the  disease  in  its  present  advanced I  pro- 
gresssimilar  tumours  form  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
and  the  patient  dies  hectic.  y' 
After  death  or  amputation  the  tumour  is  found  to 
consist  of  a  soft  substance,  somewhat  like  the  brain  of 
a  grayish  colour,  and  greasy  appearance,  with  thin 
membrane-like  divisions  running  through  t,  and  cells, 
or  abscesses  in  different  placet,  containing  a  thih 
titv  yTh^'  occas/ona"y  ^  very  considerable  quan" 
titj     There  does  not  seem  uniformly  to  be  anv  entire 
cyst  surrounding  the  tumour;'  for  it  very  frequen  t 
dives  down  between  the  muscles,  or  down to '  the  bone 
to  which  it  often  appears  to  adhere.  Th^ieighbourTn? 
muscles  are  of  a  pale  colour,  and  lose  the  i" fibrous  m 
pearance,  becoming  more  like  liver  than  muscle The 
bones  are  always  carious  in  the  vicinity  of  "he  disease 
Die  distemper  is  sometimes  caused  by  externaTvfo' 
lence,  though  in  general  there  is  no  evident  cau^ 

»-VMRy»s  »sa£E 

presented  itself  in  this  gentleman's  practice  **" 
Pl£ng°  toW!  ^."ty-one,  two  years  before  ap- 

tumour  was  moveable,  and  did  not  impedf  the  'motfon 
of  the  joint:  »  was  not  discoloured,  but  Wal ZlIZ 
sTate  h7fVa  PreTl  Upo"'  11  continued  in  tm 
knee  a^nVfSnn'*1  '"'"'i"6  man  having  nurt 

now  discoloured  with  Wue  snecks  f  H,?he  Skln  Was 
to  be  veins.  He  could  stMl  watt  ^n,  °h  Were  taken 
his  business  k  Wlth  ease>  and  ^low 

lowXt  nan  of  th  ,hiS  aCCident  the  skin  burst  at  the 
A  rtart^i  ofAhe,  tumour,  and  discharged  some  blood 

e-P  °Ured  fungus'  about  the  s^e  of  a  pigeon's 

waH  ,h  Tdl  "s  aPPearance,  and  a  few  weeks  after 
SEf  i  Sll?  bUrst  at  another  Part  of  the  large  turno,^' 
and  some  blood  was  again  discharged.  From  ' 
sure  arose  another  fungus,  which  had  incrSSed  in  th% 
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course  of  the  last  wee's  to  the  size  of  a  small  melon,  and 
now  measured  eight  inches  from  one  side  of  its  base 
to  the  other.  The  base  of  the  fungus  frequently  bleu, 
especially  when  the  man  allowed  his  limb  to  hang  down. 

The  whole  tumour  was  now  of  an  enormous  size, 
being  nineteen  inches  across,  when  the  measure  was 
carried  over  the  last-mentioned  fungus.  From  i i  s  high- 
est part  in  the  thigh  to  the  lowest  part,  jus  below  he 
knee.it  measured  seventeen  inches,  without  mclud.n 
the  funnus  The  base  of  the  tumour  at  the  knee,  tx 
Sff  that  part  winch  ran  up  the  thigh 
twenty-tour  inches  in  circumference.  The  tumour  was 
situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  and  was  dis- 
defined  The  skin  covering  the  disease  was  in 
some places  livid,  and  had  several  fissures  and  small 
XraUons  upon  it ;  but  had  not  burst  asunder,  except  in 
Jhf  two  nlaces  above  described.  The  tumour  was  soft, 
and  gave  a  sensation  of  some  contained  fluid,  when 
*entlf Messed  with  the  hands  alternately  in  opposite 
dfrecUons  The  patient  said  he  had  walked  without 
StaThis  knee  a  week  before  his  admission  into 
Clnfirmary;  and  he  had  lost  very  l.tt le  blood  m 
his  iourney  to  Leeds.  He  complained  of  the  greatest 
uneasiness  in  the  highest  part  of  the  tumour.  It  had 
Se  hot  and  painful  in  tne  night-time  for  some  days 
nast  His  pulse  was  114  in  a  minute,  his  tongue  was 
c\ean,  and  tfis  appetite  had  been  good  till  the  as  few 
Havs    He  had  never  felt  any  pulsation  in  the  tumour. 

In  a  consultation  it  was  determined,  that  the  tumour 
should  he  Sd  open,  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
tended integuments ;  and  that,  after  removing  the  con- 
fents  inhere  sno'uld  be  found  in  a  sound  state  the 
disease  should  be  treated  as  a  simple  wound ;  but  if  in 
a  morbid  smte  amputation  of  the  limb  should  be  imme- 

^ffle'Sfece  of.the  integuments  being  removed 
thf  tumour  was  found  to  contain  a  very  large  quantity 
of  a  substance  not  much  unlike  coagulated  blood  but 
more  nearly  resembling  the  medullary  part  of  the  brain 
in  its  consistence  and  oily  nature.  It  was,  of  a  vane 
eated  reddish  colour,  in  some  parts  approaching  to 
white  and,  as  blood  issued  from  it,  Mr.  Hey  conceived 
U  was  organized.'  This  mass  was  partly  diffused 
through  the  circumjacent  parts  in  innumerable  pouches 
-to  which  it  adhered  and  was  partly  contained  in  a  large 
^acTf  an  aponeurotic  texture,  which  was  connected 
wfth  he  capsule  of  the  knee-joint.  There  was  a  great 
Tna  universal  effusion  of  blood  from  the  internal  sur- 
feceof  the  saC,  and  from  the  pouches  containing  this 

mAmPuTaation  of  the  limb  was  immediately  performed, 
on  findinc  such  to  be  the  nature  of  the  case  Mr.  Hey 
unfonunltely,  however,  left  a  portion  of  the  diseased 
S  behind  on  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  and  hoping 
that  a  small  narrow  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
sac  would  soon  become  a  clean  sore,  and  not  impede 
?he  cure,  he  made  the  circular  incision  two  inches  be- 

10  On1xhamminga[he  amputated  limb,  the  vastus  inter- 
nus  was  found  to  be  brown,  and  much  softer  than  the 
other  muscles,  which  were  healthy  There  were  many 
small  portions  of  blood  extravasated  in  the  substance 
his  muscle.  The  sac  was  formed  on  the  aponeu- 
rotic covering  of  the  muscle,  and  ended  below  where 
this  aponeurosis  begins  to  cover  the  capsular  ligament 
«f the  knee  The  two  fungous  substances  above  de- 
scribed appeared  to  have  been  only  extensions  of  the 
mormd  mass,  where  this  had  made  its  way  through 
the  sac  and  the  integuments.  The  joint  of  the  knee 
and  muscles  of  the  leg  were  perfectly  sound 
ani  n"ed  not  detail  all  the  particulars  after  the  opera- 
i  t«,n  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  man  suffered  a  good  deal  of 
'  ^titntiniial  disorder.  After  a  few  weeks,  the  granu- 
S  tfte  rtump-Wame  good,  and  the  cicatriza- 

£r T  nea  ly  completed  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  week 
•mn  \Vas  neariy  ™  j  ^  periodj  tlle  small  and  su. 
after  the  amputation.  of  the  great  saCi 

perticial  P0^10"  '  fOTtunately  left,  was  now  healett ; 
^hich  Mr.  Hey  todmifortun   ^  &  ^  ^ 

but  a  tumour  n°.*  *b0„  ^nth,  had  gradually  risen  at 
twet  r  two  and  three  m  h  beneath  the  sca- 

the lower  and  under -pan •  bstance  exaetiy  similar 
trix.   This  contained  a  sou  *  thal  which  had 

'"far  as  the  touch  could  «rerbecame  painfuli  and 
filled  the  large  se ic.  J["iy  serum,  sometimes dark- 

SuWiWffiS» « flve  sma11  opemngs  in 

tlK-  cicatrix. 


Mr  Hev  laid  open  the  tumour,  and  removed  its  con- 
tents  but  no  advantage  was  gained  by  this  proceeding 
The  inter  or  surface  was  found  to  be  too  much  diseased 
to  good  granulations.    Blood  continued  to  ooze 

out  of  he  wound  for  a  few  days. .  Then  the  inner  sur- 
facebecame  covered  with  a  blackish  substance,  which 
L&dOaUy  extended  itself,  and  formed  a  new  fungus.  A 
variety  of  escharotics  were  applied  to  destroy  the  fun- 
aous  and  morbid  surface  of  the  wound,  but  to  no i  pur- 
pose; the  growth  of  the  fungus  a  ways  exceeded  the 
quantity  destroyed.  Undiluted  oil  of  vitriol  applied 
freelv  had  very  little  effect. 

An  attempt  was  once  more  made  to  cut  awayfhe  dis- 
ease  ■  but  on  examining  the  wound  carefully,  after  the 
contained  substance  was  removed,  the  muscular  sub- 
stance was  found  degenerated  into  a  hard  mass,  which 
fell  somewhat  like  cartilage.  The  adipose  membrane 
was  also  diseased,  and  formed  into  large  cells,  which 
had  contained  the  fungous  substance.  Hence,  another 
amputation  seemed  the  only  resource 

After  this  operation,  the  whole  surface  of  the  stump 
seemed  sound,  except  the  principal  artery,  which  wa* 
filled  with  a  somewhat  stiff  matter,  resembling  coagu- 
lated blood,  which  prevented  its  bleeding.  The  inside 
of  the  vessel,  on  being  touched  with  the  scalpel,  felt 
hard,  and  communicated  a  sensation  like  that  of  scrap- 

l"  Thelnan  was  sent  home  as  soon  "as  his  state  would 
admit  of  it:  but  lie  died  consumptive  about  six  months 
afterward.  Besides  this  instance  in  the  thigh,  Mr.  Hey 
relates  cases  of  fungus  hasmatodes  situated  in  the  fe- 
male breast,  in  the  leg,  in  the  neck  (extending  from  he 
jaw  to  the  clavicle,  and  producing  suffocation),  on  the 
back  part  of  the  neck,  on  the  back  part  of  theshoujder, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  forearm,  near  the  wrist, 
and  at  the  e™m?take  (says  Mr.  Hey)>  this  disease 

not  unfrequently  affects  the  globe  of  the  eye,  causing 
an  enlargement  of  it,  with  the  destruction  o i mi  - 
nal  organization.  If  the  eye  is  not  extirpated  the te- 
rotis  bursts  at  the  last,  a  bloody  samous  matter  is  dis- 
charged, and  the  patient  sinks  under  the  complaint.  - 

^'Besides  some  cases  in  similar  situations  to  those 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Hey,  one  is  related  by  Mr.  Bums  in 
S  S  hip-joint  wis  the  seat  of  this  tern to  atfec 
tion.  After  detailing  the  progress  of  the  ewe  »o  tte 
poor  man's  death,  this  author  states,  that  he  found  on 
dissection,  the  hip-joint  completely  surrounded,  wi  h 
a  soft  matter,  resembling  the  ^«c^f™ 
cells,  and  here  and  there  cells  full  of  Dun  «  wa- 
ter :  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  was  quite  cam™;" 
was  also  the  acetabulum.  The  muscles  .were  my 
pale,  and  almost  like  boiled  liver,  having  complete'y 
lost  their  fibrous  appearance  and  muscular  propert  es 
The  same  sort  of  morbid  mischief  was Is o  found 
within  the  pelvis,  most  of  the  inside  of  the  bones  on 
the  affected  side  being  canous.  An  attempt  ad  been 
made,  before  the  patient  died,  to  tap  the  bladder,  but 
the  trocar  had  only  entered  a  cell  filled  wit .bloody  wa- 
ter, and  situated  in  a  mass  of  the  soft  brain-like  sub- 

S' I  have  already  said  enough  to  render  .the  description 
of  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  fungus  bsmatodes  tol 
rably  complete.  Little  can  be  said  o th stream nt 
for  we  know  not  of  one  medicine  that see™  to  toe 
the  least  power  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  d  sea* ^ a, 
with  the  exception  of  a  case  under  Mr.  Clme,  wnm 
the  breast  healed  up  after  the  diseased  mass  had  been 
thrown  off  by  sloughing  (Lancet,  vol.  2  p.- W»  -  ^ 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  ever  the  sinan 
est  chance  of  any  spontaneous  amendment,  mucn  ibm 
of  such  a  cure.  Also,  in  the  case  just  now  cited,  it  is 
riot  known  whether  any  relapse  followed. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  chief  part  of  a  fungus 
hasmatodes  is  cut  away,  and  only  a  small  portioii i  oi  i» 
cyst  left  behind,  the  fungus  is  reproduced  from,  tni« 
part,  and  soon  becomes  as  formidable,  nay,  n>°re  J°r 
ridable  thanU  was  before,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  application  of  the  most  powerful  escharotics.  w» 
ther  the  hydrargyrus  nitratus  tuber,  the  h>'drar«T 
muriatus,  the  antimonium  muriatum,  nor  tne  uuw 
lilted  vitriolic  acid,  has  always  been  able  to  repress  uw 
growth  ot  such  fungus.— (Hey.) 

No  known  remedy  has  the  power  of  checking  or  re- 
moving the  complaint.  Friction,  with  anodyne  dm 
sams,  sometimes  gives  relief  in  the  early  stages,  em 
it  does  not  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
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■  ^n(^10rt^the  °njy  chance  of  cure  consists  in  extirpa 


ting  the  whole  orthe  distempered  parts,  removing  not 
only  the  soft,  brain-like,  fungous  substance,  but  every 
part  of  the  cysts,  sacs,  or  pouches  in  which  it  may  he. 
contained.  An  operation  of  this  kind,  however,  is  only 
advisable  in  the  early  stages,  while  the  disease  is  en- 
tirely local,  if  it  ever  be  so,  a  circumstance  much  to  be 
doubted ;' for,  after  the  neighbouring  glands 'have  be- 
come affected,  the  chance  "of  recovery  is  almost  de- 
stroyed. It  is  sometimes  difficult,  however,  to  per- 
suade patients  at  an  early  period  to  submit  to  amputa- 
tion or  extirpation,  because  the  pain  and  inconveni- 
ences are  inconsiderable ;.  but  the  operation  should  be 
"urged  with  all  the  force  which  a  conviction  of  its  ab- 
solute necessity  and  the  fatal  peril'  of  delay  ought  to 
inspire.      '  •  ... 

The  attempts  to  cure  the  disease  by  cutting  it  away, 
have  been  attended  with  such  ill  success  that  some  sur- 
geons deem  it  advisable  not  to  follow  this  method,  but 
amputate  the  limb  at  once.  The  annexed  views  of  the 
matter  appear  to  me  to  be  most  judicious  and  rational. 
First,  that  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  cut  away  the  tu- 
mour and  save  the  limb,  the  surgeon  must  be  caref  ul 
to  remove  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ihe  soft  parts  in  the  circumference  of 'the  swelling. 
Secondly,  that  the  earlier  this  is  done  the  more  likely 
is  it  to  succeed.  Thirdly,  that  after  the  tumour  is  taken 
out,  an  attentive  examination  of  the  surface  of  the 
wound  should  be  made,  and  every  suspicious  part  or 
fibre  be  cut  away.  Fourthly,  that  sho.uld  the  disease 
still  recur,  Amputation  ought  to  be  instantly  performed. 
Fifthly,  that  caustics  should  never  be  applied  to  this 
disease.  Sixthly,  that  even  when  one  of  these  opera- 
tions effectually  extirpates  the  distemper'  of  the  limb, 
the  patient's  entire  recovery  is  always  rendered  exceed- 
ingly uncertain  by  reason  of  the  viscera  and  other  in- 
visible parts  being  frequently  affected,  at  the  time  of 
the  operation,  with  the  same  sort  of  disease. 

■   i  •  .  «,.  •      ,    .  .'  i 

"FUNGUS  H NEMATODES  OF  THE  TESTICLE,. 

3.  Fungus  nematodes  of.the  testicle  sometimes  be- 
gins in  its  glandular  part,  sometimes  in  the  epididymis. 
Its  progress  is  slow,  and  the  pain  generally  not  se- 
vere.  Nor  is  there  at  first  any  inequality  or  hardness 
of  the  diseased  part,  nor  change  in  the  scrotum.  When 
the  testicle  has  become  exceedingly  large,  it  feels  re- 
markably soft  and  elastic,  as  if  it  contained  a  fluid. 
Hence,  the  case  has  often  been  mistaken  for  a  hydro- 
cele, and  punctured  with  a  trocar.— ( War.drop ;  Earle 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3,  p.  60.)  Occasionally! 
-when  the  tumour  is  large,  it  is  in  some  places  hard,  in 
others  soft.   The  hydrocele  may  be  known  by  the  wa- 
ter beginning  to  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum, 
&rid  then  ascending  towards  the  spermatic  cord,  and 
by  the  swelling  being  circumscribed  towards  the  abdo- 
minal ring;  whereas,  the  fungus  haematodes  begins 
with  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  testicle  itself,  fol- 
lowed by  a  fulness  which  extends  up  the  spermatic 
cord.   It  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  diaphanous,  and 
is  much  heavier  than  a  similar  bulk  of  water.— (Earle, 
op-  cit.)   As  the  disease  advances,  abscesses  form,  and 
the  scrotum  ulcerates,  but  no  fungus  shoots  out.  When 
the  inguinal  glands  become  contaminated,  they  often  ac- 
quire an  immense  size ;  and  as  soon  as  the  skin  over 
them  bursts,  large  portions  of  them  slough  away 
tiingus  haematodes  of  the  testicle  is  said  to  afflict  youn<r 
more  frequently  than  old  subjects.    On  dissection,  the 
substance  of  the  diseased  testicle  is  found  to  present  a 
medullary  or  pulpy  appearance,  generally  of  a  pale 
brownish  colour,  though  sometimes  red.    In  most 
cases  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  tunica  albuginea  are 
^dherenttogether;  occasionally«there  is  fluid  between 

•  ln  ra.rleX.am.P1,e  dissect«i  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  swell- 
jng  of  the  testicle  consisted  of  cellular  septa  filled  with 
pulpy  matter.  Numerous  tubercles  of  the  disease 
were  found  in  the  omentum,  and  about  the  pelvis,  in- 
termixed with  recently  effused  coagula.  A  mass  of 
soft  matter,  equal  in  size  to  a  man's  head,' lay  on  the 
spine  behind  tno  aorta  and  vena  cava,  which  last  ves- 
sel  was  closed  for  some  extent.  The  spermatic  vessels 
could  not  be  found.-(See  Med.  qhir.  Trans,  vol.  (L 
part  1,  art.  13.)  ' 
The  only  chance  of  a  cure  must  be  derived  from  a 
very  early  performance  of  castration,  befdr»  the  dis 
case  las  extended  to  the  inguinal  glands,  or  far  ud  the 
spermatic  cord     Indeed,  very  little  hope  should  be 


I  placed  in  the  removal  of  the  testicle ;  for  fungus  hamia- 
[  todes  appears  to  be  rather  a  constitutional  than  a  local 
disease.  Nearly  every  case  on  reeord  has  terminated 
fatally,  and  upon  dissection  either  the  liver,  the  lunes 
the  brain,  the  mesenteric  glands,  or  other  internal' 
parts,  have  been  found  affected  with  the  same  disease 
In  one  case  dissected  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  tubercles  of  a 
similar  structure  to  the  disease  in  the  axilla  were  found 
in  the  lungs,  heart,  and,  in  short,  in  nearly  all  the  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  viscera,  though  the  contents  of  the 
skull  were  free  from  disease.— (See  Cases  recorded  by 
Wardrop,  Earle,  Lawrenie,  and  Langslaff  in  Med 
Chir.'Trans.  vol.  3  and  8.) 

Whe  shall  quit  this  subject  with  stating  some  of  the 
principal  differences  between  two  diseases  which  have 
been  commonly  confounded.   A  scirrhous  tumour  is 
from  its  commencement,  hard,  firm,  and  incompressi- 
ble, and  is  composed  of  two  substances ;  one  hard- 
ened and'  fibrous,  the  other  soft  and  inorganic.  Tile 
fibrous  matter  is  the  most  abundant,  consisting  of 
septa,  which  are  paler  than  the  soft  substance  between 
them.   A  scirrhous  tumour,  situated  in  the  gland  is  not 
capable  of  being  separated  from  the  latter  part,  so  much 
are  the  two  structures  blended.   A  scirrhus  in  another 
situation  sometimes  condenses  the  surrounding  cellu- 
lar substance,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  capsule,  and  as- 
sume a  circumscribed  appearance.    When  a  scirrhous 
swelling  ulcerates,  a  thin  ichor  is  discharged,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  hard  fibrous  substance  is  destroyed 
by  the  ulceration ;  other  parts  become  affected,  and  the 
patient  dies  from  the  increased  ravages  of  the  disease, 
and  its  irritation  oii  the  constitution.  Sometimes' 
though  not  always,  after  a  scirrhus  has  ulcerated  it 
emits  a  fungus  of  a  very  hard  texture.   Such  excres- 
cence, however,  is  at  last  destroyed  by  the  ulceration 
Cancerous  sores,  also,  frequently  put  on  for  a  short 
time,  in  some  places,  an  appearance  of  cicatrization 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fungus  htematodes,  while  of 
moderate  size,  is  a  soft  elastic  swelling,  with  an  equal 
surface,  and  a  deceitful  feel  of  fluctuation.   It  is  in  ge- 
neral quite  circumscribed,  being  included  within  a 
capsule.   The  substance  of  the  tumour,  instead  of  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  hard,  consists  of  a  soft  pulpy 
medullary  matter,  which  readily  mixes  with  water 
When  ulceration  occurs,  the  tumour  is  not  lessened 
by  this  process,  as  in  scirrhus ;  but  a  fungus  is  emit- 
ted, and  the  whole  swelling  grows  with  increased  ra- 
pidity.   Cancerous  diseases  are  mostly  met  with  in 
persons  of  advanced  age,  while  fungus  haematodes 
generally  afflicts  young  subjects.— (Wardrop.)  Manv 
dissections  have  now  proved,  that  the  substance  of 
fungus  hasmatodes  may  contain  cellular  septa,  which 
include  the  pulpy  medullary  matter. 

Fungns  haematodes,  in  its  early  stage,  is  generally 
attended  with  less  acute  pain  than  what  is  experienced 
in  cases  of  scirrhus.  The  tumour  also  has  a  less  de- 
finite boundary  than  a  scirrhus,  and  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  the  diseased  structure  terminates 
and  where  the  healthy  commences.  When  the  disease 
is  m  the  breast,  there  is  less  tendency  than  in  scirrhous 
cases  to  disease  in  the  axillary  glands,  which  may  re- 
main sound  though  the  disorder  in  the  breast  may  have 
advancedto  suppuration  and  ulceration.  In  the  breast 
the  disease  is  also  much  quicker  in  its  progress  than 
scirrhus.— (A.  Cooper,  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  399  ) 

In  cases  of  external  cancer,  the  viscera  are  not  in  ge- 
neral affected  at  the  same  time  with  cancerous  disease ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  examples  of  fungus  haematodes 
this  distemper  is  found  affecting  in  the  same  subject  a 
variety  of  parts.  In  addition  to  the  outward  tumour, 
we  find  swellings  of  a  similar  nature,  perhaps,  in  the 
liver,  the  lungs,  the  mesenteric  glands,  or  even  in  the 
brain.  Yet  M.  Roux  will  have  it,  that  cancer  and  fun- 
gus haematodes  are  the  same  disease ;  or  at  least  that 
the  latter  is  only  a  species  of  the  former,  and  that  in 
both  cases  the  same  peculiar  diathesis  prevails.— (Row, 
ParalUle  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise  avic  la  Chirurgie 
Francoise,  p.  216,  2)7.) 

See  Dissertations  on  Inflammation,  by  J.  Burns,  vol. 
2.  Hey's  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  ed.  3. 
Freer  on  Aneurism.  Observations  on  Fungus  Haema- 
todes, or  Soft  Cancer,  by  James  Wardrop,  Svo.  Edin. 
18(19.  This  last  publication  is  highly  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  the  surgical  practitioner,  the  disease  in 
different  organs  being  well  described,  and  its  character 
discriminated  from  that  of  cancer. 
A  case  of  this  disease  is  related  in  vol.  5  of  the  Lon- 
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don  Medical  Journal.  It  was  tlie  consequence  of  an 
attempt  to  cure  a  ganglion  by  means  ofaseton,  and  it 
proved  fatal.  A  case  is  also  related  by  Mr.  Abernethy, 
in  Surgical  Observations,  1804,  p.  99.  -  See  also  a  Case 
of  Diseased  Testicle,  accompanied  with  Disease  of  the 
Lungs  and  Brain,  by  H.  Earle,  in  Medico-Chirurg. 
Trans,  vol.  3,  p.  59,  d-c.  in  which  vol.  four  other  cases 
are  recorded  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  p.  71.  etseq.,  and  one  by 
Mr.  Langstaff,  p.  277 ;  which  last  I  remember  to  have 
visited  m  company  with  this  gentleman  and  Mr. 
Lawrence,  a  short  time  before  the  patient  died.  See 
also  Langstqfs  Cases  and  Observations  in  the  8th 
and  Mil  vols,  of  the  same  work.  Voyage  fait  a  Lon- 
dres  en  1814 ;  ou  Parallele  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise 
avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  211,  4-c  On  Fungus 
Haniatod.es  of  the  Eye  there  are  some  valuable  obser- 
vations in  tlie  last  edition  of  Scarpa's  Treatise  on  the. 
Diseases  of  that  organ.  See  also  Saunders  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  and  B.  Traver's's  Synopsis  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  Svo.  Land.  1820.  G.  Frick  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  p.  287,  ed.  by  Welbank,  8vo.  Lond. 
1826.  .    .  .  fc» 

Respecting  medullary  sarcoma,  which  is  generally 
considered  as  the  same  affection  as  fungus  haematodes, 
some  farther  observations  will  be  delivered  in  the  arti- 

°  FURUNCULUS.  (From  furo,  to  rage.)  A  bile,  so 
named  from  the  violence  of  the  heat  and  inflammation 
attending  if. 

A  bile  is  a  circumscribed,  very  prominent,  hard,  deep- 
red,  inflammatory  swelling,  which  is  exceedingly  pain- 
ful, and  commonly  terminates  in  a  slow  and  imperfect 
suppuration.  The  figure  of  the  tumour  is  generally 
that  of  a  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  considerably  below 
the  surface.  Upon  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  bile 
there  is  usually  a  whitish  or  livid  pustule,  which  is 
exquisitely  sensible,  and  immediately  beneath  this  is 
the  seat  of  the  abscess.  The  matter  is  mostly  slow  in 
forming,  is  seldom  very  abundant,  and  never  healthy 
at  first,  being' always  blended  with  .blood.  The  com- 
plaint is  seldom  attended  with  fever,  except  when  the 
tumour  is  very  large,  situated  on  a  sensible  part,  or 
when  several  of  these  swellings  occur  at  the  same 
time  in  different  places.  In  the  last  circumstance  they 
often  occasion  in  children,  and  even  in  irritable  adults, 
restlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  spasms,  <fcc.  They  rarely 
exceed  a  pigeon's  egg  in  size,  and  they  may  originate  on 
any  part  of  the  body. 

Biles  commonly  arise  from  constitutional  causes. 
Young  persons,  and  especially  subjeclsof  lull  plethoric 
habitsj,  are  most  subject  to  them.  The  disease  is  also 
observed  to  occur  with  most  frequency  in  the  spring. — 
(Lassus,  Pathologie  Chir.  t.  L  p.  16.)  According  to 
Richerand,  the  origin  of  biles  depends  upon  a  disordered 
state  of  the  gastric  organs. — (Nosographie  Chir.  t.  1, 
p.  124,  edit.  2.)  Frequently  they  arise  without  any 
evident  cause,  and  apparently  in  healthy  constitutions. 
At  other  times  they  follow  eruptive  diseases  and  typhus. 
— (W.  Gibson,  Institutes,  &-c.  of  Surgery,  p.  48,  vol.  1.) 

The  suppuration  attending  a  bile  is  never  perfect, 
and  the  matter  which  forms  is  not  only  tinged  with 
blood,  but  surrounded  with  a  sloughy  substanoe,  which 
must  generally  be  discharged  before  the  part  affected 
will  suppurate  kindly,  and  the  disease  end.  Richter 
compares  the  slough  to  a  kind  of  bag  or  cyst,  and  the 
whole  bile  to  an  inflamed  encysted  tumour. 

The  best  plan  is  mostly  to  endeavour  to  make  biles 
suppurate  as  freely  as  possible  by  applying  external 
emollient  remedies.  This  seems  to  be  the  natural 
course  of  the  disease  in  its  progress  to  a  cure,  and,  in- 
deed, all  endeavours  to  disperse  furunculous  tumours 


commonly  fail,  or  succeed  very  imperfectly  ;  only  re- 
moving the  inflammation,  and  leaving  behind  an  indo- 
lent hardness ;  which  occasions  various  inconveniences, 
according  to  its  situation,  every  now  and  then  inflauieH 
anew,  and  never  entirely  disappears  until  a  free  suppu- 
ration has  been  established.  ,  3 

In  a  very  few  cases,  perhaps,  it  may  be  proper  to 
try  to  resolve  biles.  For,  this  purpose,  besides  bleeding, 
gentle  evacuations,  and  a  low  diet,  which  are  requisite 
in  this  as  well  as  other  local  inflammations,  sumo 
prescribe  as  external  applications  honey  strongly  acu 
dulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol,  or  camphorated 
oil.      '  .  • 

But  in  the  generality  of  instances  suppuration  must 
be  promoted,  by  the  nse  of  emollient  poultices.  Ths 
tumour,  when  allowed  to  burst,  generally  does  so  at 
its  apex.  However,  as  the  opening  is  generally  long 
in  forming,  and  too  small  to  allow  the  sloughy  eellujar 
substance  to  be  discharged,  it  is  always  best,  as  soon 
as  matter  is  known  to  exist  in  the  tumour,  to  make  if 
free  opening  with  a  lancet,  and  immediately  afterward 
to  press  out  as  much  of  the  matter  and  slougBs  as  can 
he  prudently  done.  This  having  been  accomplished, 
and  the  rest  of  the  sloughs  pressed  out  as  soon  ns  it  is 
practicable,  healthy  pus  will  be  secreted,  and  the  part 
will  granulate  and  heal.  Until  the  suppuration  becomes 
of  the  healthy  kind,  and  the  sloughy  substances  are  en- 
tirely discharged,  an  emollient  linseed  poultice  is  the 
best  application  ;  and  when  granulations  begin  to  fill 
up  the  cavity,  plain  lint  and  a  simple  pledget  are  the 
'only  dressings  necessary. 

For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  cavity,  and  caus- 
ing it  to  fill  up,  Professor  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
sometimes  employed  with  success  an  injection  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  the  gastric  organs 
to  be  in  a  disordered  state,  an  emetic  should  be  given 
in  the  early  part  of  the  treatment,  and  afterward  small 
repeated  doses  of  any  of  the  mild  purging  salts. 

•When  an  indolent  hardness  continues  after  the  in- 
flammatory and  suppurative  state  of  biles  has  been  re- 
moved, the  part  should  be  rubbed  with  camphorated 
mercurial  ointment. 

Besides  the  above  acute  bile,  authors  describe  a  chro- 
nic one,  which  is  said  frequently  to  occur  in  subjects 
who  have  suffered  severely  from  the  small-pox,  measles, 
lues  venerea,  scrofula,  and  in  constitutions  which  have 
been  injured  by  the  use  of  mercury. 

The  chrcntic  bile  is  commonly  situated  upon  the  ex- 
tremities, is  of  the  same  size  as  the  ac  ute  one,  has  a 
hard  base,  is  not  attended  with  much  pain,  nor  any  con- 
siderable discoloration  of  the  skin,  until  suppuration  is 
far  advanced,  and  the  matter  is  seldom  quite  formed 
before  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks.  This,  like,  the 
former,  sometimes  appears  in  a  considerable  number  at 
a  time.  The  discharge  is  always  thinner  than  good 
pus,  and  when  the  bile  is  large,  and  has  been  long  in 
suppurating,  a  great  deal  of  sloughy  cellular  membrane- 
must  be  cast  off  before  the  sore  will  heal. 

The  principal  thing  requisite  in  the  local  treatment  of 
all  furunculous  and  carbuncular  tumours  is  to  make  an 
early  free  opening  into  them,  and  to  press  out  the  matter 
and  sloughs,  employing  emollient  poultices  till  all  the 
mortified  parts  are  detached  and  removed,  and  afterward 
simple  dressings. — (See  Pearson's  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery. Richter,  Anfangsgrunde  der  Wundarzn.  b.  I. 
Lassus,  Pathologie  Chir.  t.  \,p.  15.  Richerand, Noso- 
graphie Chir.  t.  1,  p.  123,  edit.  2.  W.  Gibson's  Insti- 
tutes of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  Philadelphia-.  1824.  C.  /.  M. 
Langenbeck,  Nosologic,  &  c.  b.  1,  p.  357,  Gbtt.  1822. 
M.  J.  Chelius,  Handb.  der  Chir.  b.l,p.  74,  Hcidelb.  182ft.) 


OANGLION.  (TayyYiov.)  In  surgery,  a  tumour  on 
a  tendon  or  aponeurosis. 
A  ganglion  is  an  encysted,  circumscribed,  moveable 
dwelling,  commonly  free  from  pain,  causing  no  altera- 
tion in  the  colour  ol  the  skin,  and  formed  upon  tendons 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  most  frequently  upon 
the  back  of  the  hand  and  over  the  wrist.  A  French 
gentleman  consulted  me,  who  had  one  upon  the  upper 
part  of  his  foot,  which  created  a  great  sensation  of 


weakness  in  the  motion  of  the  foot ;  and  I  have  taken 
notice  that  ganglions  occur  particularly  often  just  be- 
low the  knee-pan  in  housemaids  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
kneeling  a  great  deal  in  order  to  scour  rooms.  -A  cu- 
rious example  is  recorded,  in  which  a  ganglion,  situated 
exactly  over  the  arteria  radialis  and  the  artena  sifier 
ficialis  volte,  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  an  aneurism 
—(See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  April,  1821.) 
These  tumours,  when  compressed,  seem  to  posse* 
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•considerable  elasticity.  They  often  .occur  unpreceded 
by  any  accident ;  frequently,  they  are  the  consequence 
of  bruises  and  violent  sprains..  They  seldom  attain  a 
considerable  size,  and  ordinarily  are  not  painful,  though 
every  now  and  then  there  are  instances  to  the  contrary. 
When  opened,  they  are  found  to  be  filled  with  a  viscid, 
transparent  fluid,  resembling  white  of  egg.  If  they  do 
not  disappear  of  themselves,  or  are  not  cured  while  re- 
cent by  surgical  means,  they,  in  some  cases,  become 
so  large  that  they  cause  great  inconvenience,  by  ob- 
structing the  motion  of  the  part  and  rendering  it  painful. 

.Discutient'applications  sometimes  succeed  in  curing 
ganglions,  and  in  this  .country  frictioit  with  the  oleum 
origani  is  a  very  common  method.  I  have  often  seen 
such  tumours  very  much  lessened  by  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment, but  seldom  cured  ;  for  no  sooner  has  the  friction 
discontinued  than  the  fluid  in  the  cyst  in  general  accu- 
mulates again. 

Compression  is  usually  more  effectual  than  discutient 
liniments.  Persons  with  ganglions  have  been  recom- 
mended to  rub  them  strongly  with  their  thumb  several 
times  a  day.  After  this  has  been  repeated  very  often 
the  tumour  has  sometimes  disappeared.  But  the  best 
method  is  to  make  continual  pressure'on  ganglions  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  sheet-lead  bound  upon  the  part 
with  a  bandage.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  to 
using  once  or  twice  a  day,  in  conjunction  with  this 
treatment,  frictions  with  the  oleum  origani  or  campho- 
rated mercurial  ointment,  provided  these  measures  to- 
gether do  not  seem  likely  to  make  the  tumour  inflame, 
an  event  which  should  always  be  carefully  avoided. 
Ganglions,  when  irritated  too  much,  have  been  known, 
to  become  irfost  malignant  fungous  diseases. 

Setons  have  been  recommended  to  be  introduced 
through  ganglions  with  a  view  of*  curing  them.  This 
method,  however,  is  not  an  eligible  one ;  for  it  is  by  no 
means  free  from  danger,  as  the  records  of  surgery  fully 
prove.  Cancerous  diseases,  and  even  a  malignant  fatal 
fungus  (Med.  Journ.  vol.  5),  have  arisen  from  the  irri- 
tation of  a  setori  passed  through  a  ganglion. 

Frequently,  when  a  ganglion  inflames  and  ulcerates, 
the  cyst  throws  out  a  fungus  which  is  of  a  very  ma- 
lignant nature.  Hence,  the  practitioner  should  avoid 
making  an  opening  into  the  swelling,  or  doing  any 
thing  which  is  likely  to  occasion  sloughing  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  disease.  Ganglions  may  be  cured  by  pres- 
sure sufficient  to  rupture  the  cyst,  and  some  authors 
have  recommended  putting  the  hand  affected  upon  a 
table,  and  then  striking  the  ganglion  several  times  with 
the  fist  or  a  mallet.  The  cyst  of  a  recent  ganglion  may 
also  be  burst  by  compressing  it  strongly  with  the  thumbs 
with  or  without  the  intervention  of  a  piece  of  money ; 
the  fluid  is  effused  into  the  adjacent  cellular  membrane ; 
and  pressure  being  now  employed,  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  cavity  become  united  by  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  prevented. 
On  this  principle  Sir  Astley  Cooper  cures  the  disease. 
— (See  L' Encyclopedic  Mithodique,  partie  Chir.  art. 
Ganglion;  Lassus,  Pathologie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  400,  i$-c; 
LeveilU,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  7.) 

In  almost  every  instance,  a  ganglion  may  be  cured 
by  pressure  and  friction;  and  if  not  actually  cured,  the 
disease  may  be  rendered  so  bearable  by  these  means, 
that  few  patients  would  choose  to  have  the  tumour  cut 
out.  Under  this  plan,  the  swelling  becomes  very  much 
diminished,  and  should  it  enlarge  again,  the  mode  of 
relief  is  so  simple,  and  the  case  so  little  troublesome, 
that  patients  generally  content  themselves  with  occa- 
sionally wearing  a  piece  of  lead  on  the  part. 

But  when  ganglions  resist  all  attempts  to  disperset>r 
palliate  them ;  when  they  become  extremely  inconve- 
nient, either  by  obstructing  the  functions  of  the  joint 
or  causing  pain,  they  should  be  carefully  dissected  out 
by  first  making  a  longitudinal  incision  in  the  skin  cover- 
ing them,  then  separating  the  cyst  on  every  side  from 
the  contiguous  parts,  and  lastly  cutting  every  particle 
of  it  off  the  subjacent  tendon  or  fascia.  The  greatest" 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  niake  any  opening  in  the  cyst 
so  as  to  let  out  its  contents,  and  make  it  collapse:  a 
circumstance  which  would  render  the  dissection  of  it 
entirely  out  much  more  difficult. 

The  operation  being  accomplished,  the  skin  is  to  be 
brought  together  with  sticking  plaster,  and  a  compress 
placed  over  the  situation  of  the  tumour, 'with  a  view 
of  healing  the  wound  and  the  cavity  by  adhesion 

When  the  ganglion  has  hurst,  or  is  ulcerated  it  is 
best  to  remove  the  diseased  skin  together  with  the'eyst 


and  of  course  the  incision  must  be  oval  or  circular,  aa 
may  seem  most  convenient.  The  grand  object  i3,  not 
to  allow  any  particle  of  the  cyst  to  remain  behind,  as  it 
Would  be  very  likely  to  throw  out  a  fungus,  and  prevent 
a  cure.  In  Warner's  Cases  of  Surgery  is  an  account 
of  two  considerable  ganglions  which  this  gentleman,  in 
imitation  of  Celsus  and  Paulus  iEgineta,  thought  it 
right  to  extirpate.  These  had  become  adherent  to  the 
tendons  of  the  fingers.  In  the  operation  he  was  ob- 
liged to  cut  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  wrist ;  and 
the  patients,  who  before  could  not  shut  their  hands,  nor 
close  their  fingers,  perfectly  regained  the  use  of  these 
parte.  Mr.  Gooch  relates  a  case -of  the  same  kind, 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  a  violent  bruise  tiiree  or 
four  years  before.  The  tumour  reached  from  the  wrist 
to  the  middle  or  the  hand,  and  created  a  great  deal  of 
pain.  Mr.  Gooch  extirpated  it,  and'then  restored  the 
position  of  the  hand  and  free  motion  of  the  joint  by  the 
use  of,  emollient  applications  and  suitable  pressure, 
made  with  a  machine  constructed  for  the  .purpose. 
Other  cases,  confirming  the  safety  of  cutting  out  gan 
glions,  are  recorded  in  the  London  Medical  Journal 
for  1787,  p.  154;  by  Eller,  in  Mem.  de  VAead.  des 
Sciences  de  Berlin,  t.  2,  ann.  1746;  Schmucker,  in 
Chir.  Wahrnehmungen,  b.  1,  p.  332;  Girard,  Lupio- 
logie.     ■    \     ■  ,  ' 

The  ganglions  which  occur  just  below,  the  knee  1 
have  seen  cured  by  a  little  blister  applied  oyer  them, 
and  kept  open  by  the  savin  cerate.  Camphorated  blisters, 
indeed,  have  been  proposed  as  a  means  of  dispersing 
other  ganglions.— (Jaeger,  Chir.  Cautelen,  b.  2.) 

For  information  relative  to  ganglions,- consult  War: 
net's  Cases  in  Silrgery.  Chirurgical  Works  of'B. 
Gooch,  vol.  2,  p.  376.  Mister's  Surgery.  B.  Belfs 
Surgery.  Latta's  System  of  Surgery.  L'Encylopedie 
Mithodique,  partie  Chir.  art.  Ganglion.  Richter,  An 
fangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  1.  Lassus,  Pathologie 
Chir.  t.  1,  p.  399.    Dict.,des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  17,p.  311. 

GANGRENE.  (From.ypaii/oj,  to  feed  upon.)  Anin- 
cipient  mortification,  so  named  from  its  eating  away  the 
flesh. 

Authors  have  generally  distinguished  mortification 
into  two  stages :  the  first,  or  inpipient  ope,  they  name 
gangrene,  which  is  attended  with  a  sudden  diminution 
of  pain  in  the  place  affected;  a  livid  discoloration  of  the 
part,  which,  after  being  yellowish,'  becomes  of  a  green- 
ish hue ;  a  detachment  of  the  cuticle,  under  which  a 
turbid  fluid  is  effused ;  lastly,  the  swelling,  tension,  and 
hardness  of  the  previous  inflammation  subside,  and  on 
touching  the  part  a  crepitus  is  perceptible,  owing  to 
the  generation  of  air  in  the  gangrenous  parts. 

When  the  part  has  become  quite  cold,  black,  fibrous 
incapable  of  moving,  and  destitute  of  all  feeling,  circu- 
lation, and  life,  this  is  the  second  stage  of  mortification,, 
termed  sphacelus.  Gangrene,  however,  is  frequently 
used  synonymously  with  the  word  mortification.— (See 
Mortification^  7 

GASTROCELE.  (From  yaarrip,  the  stomach,  and 
Kf) An,  a  tumour.)   A  hernia  of  the  stomach. 

GASTRORAPHIA,  or  gastroraphe.  (From  yaa- 
■niP,  the  belly,  and  0a(j>ri,  a  suture.)  A  suture  of  the 
belly,  and  some  of  its  contents. 

Although  the  term  gastroraphe,  in  strictness  of  ety 
mology,  signifies  the  sewing  up  of  any  wound  of  the 
beliy,  yet  Mr.  S.  Sharp  informs  us  that  in  his  time  the 
word  implied,  that  the  wound  of  the  abdomen  was  com- 
plicated with  another  of  the  bowels. 

The  moderns,  I  think,  seem  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the 
word  to  the  operation  of  sewing  up  a  wound  in  the  pa- 
netes  of  the  abdomen. 

What  was  formerly  meant  by  gastroraphe  could 
scarcely  ever  be  practised,  because  the  symptoms  laid 
down  for  distinguishing  when  an  intestine  is  wounded 
do  not  with  any  certainty  determine  in  what  particular 
part  it  is  wounded;  which  want  of  information  makes 
it  absurd  to  open  the  abdomen  in  order  to  get  at  it. 
Hence  the  operation  of  stitching  the  bowels  can  only 
take  place  when  they  fall  out  of  the  abdomen,  and  when 
we  can  see  where  the  wound  is  situated.  And,  indeed, 
even  in  these  circumstanc'es,'the  employment  of  sutures 
is  a  practice  the  propriety  of  which  is  questionable,  as 
will  be  farther  considered  in  the  article  Wounds. 

The  circumstances  making  the  practice  of  sewing  up 
a  wounded  intestine  proper  are  so  rare,  that  Duverney 
who  was  the  most  eminent  surgeon  in  the  French  army 
a  great  many  years,  and  at  a  period  when  duels  were 
particularly  frequent,  and  his  country  at  war,  declare/ 
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that  he  had  never  had  a  single  opportunity  of  practising 
gastroraphe,  according  to  the  former  acceptation  of  that 
word. 

Gastroraphe,  or  merely  sewing  up  a  wound  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdomen,  may  be  done,  as  Mr.  Sharp  ex- 
plains, with  common  interrupted  suture  (see  Suture), 
or  with  the  quilled  one,  which  is  better,  as  follows  : 

A  ligature,  capable  of  splitting  into  two,  has  a  needle 
attached  to  each  end  of  it.  The  lip  of  the  wound  is  to 
he  pierced,  from  within  outwards,  about  an  inch  from  its 
edge.  The  other  needle  is  to  be  passed  in  the  same  way 
through  the  opposite  lip.  Then  the  two  needles  are  to 
be  cut  off.  As  many  such  sutures  must  be  made  as  the 
extent  of  the  wound  may  require. 

The  sides  of  the  wound  are  next  to  be  brought  toge- 
ther, and  the  ligatures  tied,  not  in  a  bow,  in  the  way  of 
the  interrupted  suture,  because  the  continual  action  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  might  make  the  ligatures  cut 
their  way  through  the  parts.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  divide  each  end  of  the  ligatures  into  two  portions, 
and  to  tie  these  over  a  piece  of  bougie  laid  along  the 
line  at  which  the  ligatures  emerge  from  the  flesh.  This 
is  to  be  done  to  jail  the  ligatures  on  one  side  first.  Then 
the  wound  being  closed,  another  piece  of  bougie  is  to  be 
placed  along  the  other  lip  of  the  wound,  and  the  oppo- 
site ligatures  tied  over  it  with  sufficient  tightness  to 
keep  the  sides  of  the  wound  in  contact.  This  suture  is 
certainly  preferable  to  the  interrupted  one,  because  a 
great  deal  of  its  pressure  is  made  on  the  two  pieces  of 
bougie,  and  of  course  it  is  less  likely  to  cut  its  way  out. 
Its  operation  is  to  be  assisted  with  compresses  laid  over 
each  side  of  the  wound,  and  the  uniting  bandage. 

In  four  or  five  days  the  sutures  may  generally  be  re- 
moved, and  sticking  plaster  alone  employed. — (See 
Wounds  of  the  Abdomen.) 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  sutures  are  violent  means, 
10  which  we  should  only  resort  when  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  the  lips  of  a  wound  in  contact  by  the  observance 
of  a  proper  posture  and  the  aid  of  a  methodical  bandage. 
M.  Pibrac  believes  such  circumstances  exceedingly 
nucommon,  and  in  his  excellent  production  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery, relative  to  the  abuse  of  sutures,  cases  are  related 
which  fully  prove  that  wounds  of  the  belly  readily  unite 
by  means  of  a  suitable  posture  and  a  proper  bafidage, 
without  the  practice  of  gastroraphe.  These  cases,  how- 
ever, are  less  decisive  and  convincing  (if  possible  to  be 
so)  than  the  relations  of  the  Caesarean  operation,  the  ex- 
tensive wound  of  which  has  often  been  healed  by  sim- 
ple means,  after  the  failure  of  sutures.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  only  possible-  to  dispense  with  gastroraphe,  it  is 
even  mostly  advisable  to  do  so;  for  experience  has 
proved  that  this  operation  has  sometimes  occasioned 
very  bad  symptoms. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  it  may  be  es- 
sentially necessary  to  practise  gastroraphe.  For  in- 
stance, were  ^  large  wound  to  be  made  across  the  parie- 
tes  of  the  abdomen,  a  suture  might  become  indispensably 
requisite  to  present  the  protrusion  of  the  bowels.  Yet 
even  in  this  case  the  sutures  should  be  as  few  in  num- 
ber as  possible.  In  a  longitudinal  wound  of  the  abdo- 
men, a  bandage  of  the  eighteen-.tailed  kind  might  prove 
very  useful,  and  do  away  all  occasion  for  gastroraphe. 

(See  Sutures.)  <• 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  fact,  perhaps  more 
curious  than  instructive,  related  by  M.  Bordier,  of  Pon- 
dioherry,  in  the  Journal  de  Midecine,  vol.  26,  p.  538. 
An  Indian  soldier,  angry  with  his  wife,  killed  her,  and 
attempted  to  destroy  himself  by  giving  himself  a  wound 
with  a  broad  kind  of  dagger  in  the  abdomen,  so  as  to 
cause  a  protrusion  of  the  bowejs.  A^Joctor  of  the 
country  being  sent  for,  dissected'between  the  muscles 
and  skin,  and  introduced  a  thin  piece  of  lead,  which 
kept  Tip  the  bowels.  The  wound  soon  healed  up,  the- 
lead  having  produced  no  inconvenience.  The  man  was 
afterward  hanged,  and  M.  Bordier,  when  the  body  was 
opened,  assured  himself  more  particularly  of  the  fact. . 
Indeed,  numerous  cases  prove  that  lead  may  lodge  in  the 
living  body  without  occasioning  the  inconvenience 
which  results  from  the  presence  of  many  other  kinds  of 
extraneous  bodies. 

See  Le  J)ran,  Opcrationes  de  Chirurgie.  Sharp's 
Treatise  on  the  Operations  of  Surgery.  DEncyclopi- 
du  Methodique,  partie  Chirurgicale,  art.  Gastroraphe.  ! 
Sabatier,  Mtdicine  Operatoire,  t.  1. 

GLAUCOMA  (from  yXavK&f,  bluish  green)  is  now  de- 
fined by  modern  surgeons  to  be.  a  greenish  or  gray  opa- 1 


city  of  the  vitreous  humour,  attended  with  the  los».  or» 
considerable  impairment  of  sight—  (Welter  on  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  transl.  by  Monteith,  vol.  2,j>.  27.)  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  disease  essentially  consists  in 
an  alteration  of  the  component  parts  of  the  vitreous  hu 
mour,  accompanied  with  derangement  of  the  structure 
of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  retina,  and  tunica  choroidea, 
the  vessels  of  which  are  always  more  or  less  varicose' 
—(Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  214.)  Professor 
Beer  considers  the  subjects  of  glaucoma  and  the  cata 
racta  viridis  or  glaucomatosa  together  in  the  samo 
chapter.  He  observes  that  these  diseases  occur  rather 
frequently,  not  only  as  true  •effects  of  inrlnmnin 
tion  Of  the  eye,  but  sometimes  quite  unpreceded  by 
this  affection.  Although  glaucoma  may  continue  for  a 
long  time  as  the  only  disorder,  without  the  crystalline 
lens  being  changed  in  the  slightest  degree,  yet  Beer  has 
never  seen  the  case  reversed,  and  the.  lens  become  al- 
tered as  it  does  in  glaucoma  fir6t,  and  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour afterward.  In  what  this  author  describes  as 
gouty  ophthalmy,  glaucoma  is  said  to  come  on  with  the 
following  symptoms.  The  iris  is  not  observed  to  ex- 
pand, but  rather  to  become  contracted  ;  the  pupil  is  not 
equally  dilated,  but  extends  more  towards  the  canthi 
the  iris  at  length  becoming  scarcely  perceptible  towards 
each  angle  of  the  eye,  especially  the  outer  one,  "and  the 
pupil  of  course  assuming  something  of  the  appearance 
which  is  seen  in  the  eye  of  a  ruminating  animal.  In  a 
case,  however,  which  I  once  saw  in  the  London  Eye 
Infirmary  under  Mr.  Lawrence,  it  was  particularly  re- 
marked, that  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  was  not  greatest 
in  the  transverse  direction ;  a  circumstance  which  Beer's 
account  would  lead  us  to  expect  was  constant.  And  it 
particularly  merits  notice,  that  as  the  iris  shrinks  to- 
wards the  margin  of  the  cornea,  its  pupillary  edgeis  in- 
verted towards  the  lens,  so  that  its  smaller  circle  com- 
pletely disappears.  In  this  very  dilated  state  of  the  pu- 
pil, a  gray,  greenish  opacity  is  perceived,  seeming  to  be 
very  deep,  and  arising  from  a  real  loss  of  transparency 
in  the  vitreous  humour.  At  this  period  the  lens  evidently 
becomes  opaque,  acquiring  a  sea-green  hue,  and  the  ca 
taracta  viridis,  or  glaucomatosa,  now  swells  and  ap 
pears  to  project  forwards  into  the  anterior  chamber 
The  pain  then  becomes  more  'incessant  ■  and  violent , 
the  varicose  affection  of  the  eyeball  seriously  increases; 
and  the  eyesight,  which  began  hourly  to  diminish  from 
the  moment  when  the  pupil  was  first  observed  to  be  in 
any  degree  expanded  and  opaque,  and  the  iris  motion- 
less, is  now  so  entirely  destroyed,  that  not  the  slightest 
perception  of  external  light  remains,  though  the  patient 
may  vainly  congratulate  himself  on  discerning  lumi- 
nous appearances  produced  within  the  eye  itself,  in  the 
form  of  a  fiery,  shining  circle,  especially  when  the  or- 
gan is  gently  pressed  upon.  An  eye  in  this  condition 
(says  Beer)  has  really  a  look  as  if  it  were  dead,  tits 
cornea  being  as  flaccid  and  void  of  lustre  as*  in  « 
corpse.'  Finally,  when  these  symptoms  have  attained 
their  utmost  pitch,  an  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  follows, 
and  the  painful  sensations  about  the  organ  cease.  In 
corpulent  individuals,  however,  they  still  continue  with 
greater  violence.  Sooner  or  later  the  other  eye  is  also 
either  attacked  with  arthritic  iritis,  or  ophthalmy,  or, 
becomes  affected  with  glaucoma,  which  is  ushered  in  by 
violent  and  incessant  headache. — (Beer,  Lehre  von  den 
Augenkrankheiten,  b.  1,  p.  581,  frc.-Svo.  Wien,  1813.) 
According  to  this  author,  glaucoma  and  the  green  cata- 
ract are  never  the  consequences  of  any  description  of 
ophthalmy,  but  what  he  terms  arthritic. — (B.  2,;).  255. 
Wien,  1817.)  I  believe,  however,  with  Mr.  Guthrie 
that  the  inflammation  is  really  an  unhealthy  disorjan 
izing  inflammation,  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  no 
connected  with  gout  (Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,p 
216),  of  the  effects  of  which  disorder  the  German  prac- 
titioners entertain  the  most  vague  notions.  Both  these 
affections,  after  they  are  conjoined  with  a  general  vari- 
cose disease  of  the  eyeball,  are  set' down  by  Beer  as  ge 
nerally  incurable.  According  to  Weller,  when  the  vi- 
treous humour  first  begins  to  be  muddy,  the  disease 
may  sometimes  be  checked.— (On  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
vol.  2,  p.  29.)  The  means  of  relief  depended  upon  in 
Germany  are,  frictions  on  the  eyebrow  with  tinct.  opR 
croc.,,  or  liniment,  ammon. ;  the  avoidance  of  cold; 
camphorated  bags  of  aromatic  herbs  applied  over  the 
eye,  but  the  effect  of  which  must'be  rather  insignifi- 
cant; issues;  setons;  rubbing  the  anttmonial  ointment 
over  the  spine,  or  behind  the  ears,  &c.^  Vol.  cit.p.  228.) 
•  Other  authors  recommend  applying  blisters,  and 
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giving  internally  the  extract  of  cicuta,  calomel,  and  soap. 
— (Encyclopidie  MUhodique,  pdrtU  C/ur.)  The  to- 
pical use  of  ether  might  be  tried ;  but  from  the  history 
of  the  disease,  the"  chances  of  cure  must  evidently  be 
nearly  hopeless.— (See  also  Tr.  G.  Benedict  de  Morbis 
Humoris  Vitrei,  Ho.  Lips.  1809.) 

GLEET.  By  the  term  gleet  is  commonly,  understood 
a  continued  running  or  discharge,  after  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  of  a  clap  have  for  some  time  ceased,  un- 
attended with  pain,  scalding  in  making  water,  &c.  Mr. 
Hunter  remarks,  that  it  differs  from  a  gonorrhoea  in  be- 
ing uhinfectious,  and  in  tile  discharge  consisting  of  glo- 
bular bodies,  contained  in  a  slimy  mucus  instead  of  se- 
rum. He  says, 'that  a  gleet  seems  to  take  its  rise'from 
a  habit  of  action  which  the  parts  have  contracted.  The 
disease,  however,  sometimes  slops  of  itself,  even  after 
every  method  has  been  ineffectually  tried.  This  proba- 
bly depends  upon  accidental  changes  in  the  constitution, 
and  not  at  all  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease  itself.  Mr. 
Hunter  had  a  suspicion  that  some  gleets  were  connected 
with  scrofula.  Certain  it  is,  the  sea-bath  cures  more 
gleets  than  the  common  cold  bath,  or  any  other  mode 
of  bathing;  and  a  cure  may  sometimes,  but  riot  always 
be  accomplished  by  an  injection  of  diluted  sea- water. 

Gleets  are  often  attended  with  a  relaxed  constitution. 
They  also  sometimes  arise  from  other  affections  of  the 
urethra,  besides  gonorrhoea.  A  stricture  is  almost  al- 
ways accompanied  with  a  gleet ;  and  so  sometimes  is 
disease  of  the  prostate  giant?. 

It  is  remarked,  by  Mr.  Hunter ^  that  if  a  gleet  d6es 
not  arise  from  any  evident  cause,  and  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  return  of  a  former  gleet,  in  consequence 
of  a  gonorrhoea,  either  a  stricture  or  diseased  prostate 
gland  is  to  be  suspected  :  an  inquiry  should  be  made 
whether  the  stream  of  urine  is  smaller  than  common, 
whether  there  is  any  difficultyin  voiding  it,  and  whe- 
ther the  calls  to  make  it  are  frequent.  If  there  should 
be  such  symptom,  a  bougie,  rather  under  the  common 
size,  should  be  introduced ;  and  if  it  passes  into  the 
bladder  with  tolerable  ease,  the  disease  is  probably  in 
the  prostate  gland,  which  should  next  be  examined.— 
(See  Urethra,  Strictures  of;  and  Prostate  Gland.) 

Balsams,  turpentines,  and  the  tinctura  canth.,  given 
internally,  are  of  service,  especially  in  slight  cases ; 
and  when  they  are  useful  they  prove  so  almost  imme- 
diately. Hence,  if  they  had  neither  lessened  nor  re- 
moved the  gleet  in  five  or  six  days,  Mr.  Hunter  never 
continued  them  longer.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  tubebs,  so  celebrated  of  late  as  a  remedy  for  gonor- 
rhoea and  gleet,  and  the  common  dose  of  which  is  3  ij. 
in  any  convenient  fluid  three  times  a  day.  As  the  dis- 
charge when  removed  is  also  apt  to  recur,  such  medi- 
cines should  be  continued  for  some  time  after  the  symp- 
toms have  disappeared. 

When  the  whole  constitution  is  weak,  the  cold  bath, 
sea-bath,  bark,  and  steel  may  be  given.  The  astrin- 
gent gums  and  salt  of  steel,  given  as  internal  astrin- 
gents, have  little  power. 

With  regard  to  local  applications,  the  astringents 
commonly  used  are,  the  decoction  of  bark,  sulphate  of 
zinc,  alum,  and  preparations  of  lead.  The  aqua  vitrio- 
lica  caerulea,  of  the  old  London  Dispensatory,  diluted 
with  eight  times  its  quantity  of  water,  makes  a  very 
good  injection. 

Irritating  applications  consist  either  of  injections  or 
bougies,  simple  or  medicated  with  irritating  medicines. 
Violent  exercise  may  be  considered  as  having  the  same 
effect.  Such  applications  should  never  be  used  till  the 
other  methods  have  been  fully  tried  and  found  unsuc- 
cessful. They  at  first  increase  the  discharge,  and  on 
this  account  are  sometimes  abandoned  too  early.  Two 
grains  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  dissolved  in  ei^ht 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  make  a- very  good  irritatnV 
injection.  In  irritable  habits  such  an  application  may 
do  great  harm,  and  therefore,  if  possible,  the  capability 
of  the  parts  to  bear  its  employment  should  first  be 
made  out. .    •      f  t 

Bougies  sometimes  act  violently,  but  Mr.  Hunter 
thought  them  more  efficacious  than  injections.  A  sim- 
ple unmedicated  one  is  generally  sufficient,  and  must 
he  used  a  month  or  six  weeks  befotfe  the  cure  can  be 
depended  upon.  Bougjes  medicated  with  camphor  or 
turpentine  were  formerly  employed  for'  the  cure  of 
gleet :  they  did  not  require  so  long  a  trial  as  common 
bougies  :  at  present,  I  believe,  they  are  not  used  at  all 
by.  any  surgeon  of  eminence.  Whatever  bougies  are 
employed  should  be  under  the  common  size. 


i  Mr.  Hunter  knew  a  gleet  disappear  on  the  breaking 
out  of  two  chancres  on  the  glans.  Gleets  have  also 
been  cured  by  a  blister  on  the  under  side  of  the  ure- 
thra, and  by  electricity.        •  1 

In  every  plan  of  treatment,  rest  or  quietness  is  gene- 
rally of  great  consequence  ;  but,  after  the  failure  of  the 
usual  modes,  riding  on  horseback  will  sometimes  im- 
mediately effect  a  cure. 
Regularity  and  moderation  in„diet  are  to  be  observed. 
Intercourse  with  women  often  causes  a,return  or  in- 
crease of  gleet ;  and  in  such  cases,  it  gives  suspicion 
of  a  fresh  infection ;  but  the  difference  between  this 
and  a  fresh  infection  is,  that  here  the  return  is  almost 
immediately  after  the  connexion. 

Gleets  in  women  are  cured  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  men.  Turpentines,  however,  have  no 
specific  effect  on  the  vagina.;  and  the  astringent  injec- 
tions used  may  also  be  stronger  than  those  inttminl 
for  male  patients. 

[The  tincture  of  cantharides,  pretty  freely  adminis- 
tered, and  for  some  time,  is  a  powerful  means  of  re- 
storing the  tone  of  the  genital  organs,  and  of  curing 
gleet.  Its  use,  however,  must  be  persisted  in  for  some 
time.  In  that  condition  of  the  system  in  which  (L 
gleety  discharge  depends  upon  a  diseased  state  of  the 
prostate  gland,  Dr.  Francis,  of  New- York,  has  given 
the  muriated  tincture  of  gold  with  relief,  in  cases 
where  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  proved  irritating, 
and  seemed  to  augment  existing  evils.  Our  Ameri- 
can' remedy,  the  pyrola,  ought  not  in  instances  of  this 
sort  to  be  overlooked.  While  it  invigorates  the  tone 
of  the  digestive  organs,  it  is  valuable  in  various  affec- 
tions of  the  urinary  organs.— Reese.]" 

See  A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  by  John 
Hunter,  ed.  2;  Also,  Swediaur's  Practical  Observa- 
tions on  Venereal  Complaints: 

GLOSSOCATOCHUS.  (From  y\Zaaa,  the  tongue, 
and  Karex^i  to  depress.)  The  ancient  glossocatochus 
was  a  sort  of  forceps,  one  of  the  blades  of  which, 
served  to  depress  the  tongue,  while  the  other  was  ap- 
plied under  the  chin. 
GOITRE.    See  Sronchocele. 

GONORRHOEA.  (From  yovfj,  the  semen,  and  peu), 
to  flow.)  Etymologically,  an  involuntary  discharge  of 
the  semen  •  out  always,  according  to  modern  surgery^ 
a  discharge  of  purulent  infectious  matter,  from  the  ure- 
thra in  the  male,  and  from  the  vagina  and  surfaces  pf 
the  labia,  nymphas,  clitoris,  &c,  in  the  female  subject. 

Dr.  Swediaur,  after  censuring  the  etymological  im- 
port as  conveying  an  erroneous  idea,  says,  if  a  Greek, 
name  is  to  be  retained,  he  would  call  it  blennorrhagia, 
from  pxhva,  mucus,  and  piw,  to  flow.  However,  as 
most  of  the  moderns  consider  the  discharge  as  pus,  not 
mucus,  the  etymological  import  of  blenorrhoea  is  as 
objectionable  as  that  of  gonorrhoea.  Mr.  Howship  has 
repeatedly  examined  the  discharge  with  a  microscope, 
but  without  perceiving  any  essential  difference  between 
such  discharge  and  the  pus  effused  from  an  ulcer.- 
{On  Complaints  affecting  the  Secretion  and  Excretion  of 
the  Urine,  p.  260.)  In  English,  the  disease  is  commonly 
called  a  chip,  from  the  old  French  word  clapises.  which 
were  public  shops,  kept  and  inhabited  by  singie  prosti- 
tutes, and  generally  confined  to  a  particular  quarter  of 
the  town,  as  is  even  now  the  case  in  several  of  the 
great  towns  in  Italy.  In  German,  the  disorder  is  named 
a  tripper,  from  dripping ;  and  in  French,  a  chaudepisse. 
from  the  heat  and  scalding  in  making  water. -(Swediaur.) 

We  shall  first  present  the  reader,  with  some  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  gonorrhoea, 
its  symptoms,  and  treatment  ;  and,  lastly,  take  notice 
of  the  observations  of  some  other  writers. 

When  an  irritating  matter  of  any  kind  is  applied  to 
a  secreting  surface  it  increases  that  secretion,  and 
changes  it  from  its  natural  state  to  some  other.   In  , 
the  present  instance,  it  is  changed  from  mucus  to  pus.  L 

Till  about  the  year  1753,  it  was  generally  supposed, 
that  the  matter  from  the  urethra  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea 
arose  from  ulcers  in  the  passage ;  but  about  that  time 
it  was  ascertained  that  pns  might  be  secreted  without 
a  breach  of  substance.  It  was  first  accidentally  proved 
by  dissection,  that  pus  might  be  formed  in  the  bag  of 
the  pleura  without  ulceration ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  after- 
ward examined  the  urethra  of  malefactors  and  others, 
who  were  executed  or  died  while  known  to  be  affected 
with  gonorrhoea,  and  demonstrated  that  the  canal  was 
entirely  free  from  every  appearance  of  ulcer. 
The  time  when  a  gonorrhoea  first  appears  after  infee 
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tion,  is  extremely  various.  It  generally  comes  on 
sooner  than  a  chancre.  Mr.  Hunter  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  some  instances  the  disease  began  in  a  few 
hours  ;  while  in  others,  six  weeks  previously  elapsed ; 
but  he  had  known  it  begin  at  all  the  intermediate  pe- 
riods. However,  it  was' his  opinion,  that  about  six, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  days  after  infection  is  the  most 
common  period.  » 

The  surface  of  the  urethra  is  subject  to  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  from  various  other  causes  besides 

•the  venereal  poison ;  and  sometimes  discharges  hap- 
pen-spontaneously when  no  immediate  cause  can  be 
assigned  ,.  Such  may  be  called  snnple  gonorrhoea,  hav- 

'  ing  vfcthing  of  the  venereal  infection  in  them. 

Mr.  Hunter  knew  of  cases  in  which  the  urethra 

■  sympathized  with  the  cutting  of  a  tooth,  and  all  the 
F/mptoms  of  a  gonorrhoea  were  produced.  This  hap- 
pened .several  times  to  the  same  patient.  The  urethra 
fs  known  to*  be  sometimes  the  seat  of  the  gout ;  and 
Mr.  Hunter  was  acquainted  with  instances  of  its  being 
the  seat  of  rheumatism.  '         •  *' 

a  When  a  secreting  surface  has  once  received  the  inflam- 
matory action,  its  secretions  are  increased  and  visibly 
altered.  Also,  when  irritation  has  produced  inflamma- 
tion and  an  ulcer  in  the  solid  parts,  a  secretion  of  mat- 
ter takes  place,  the  intention  of  which,  in  both,  seems 
to  be  to  wash  away  the  irritating  matter.  But  in  in- 
flammations arising  from  specific  or  morbid  poisons, 
the  irritation  cannot  be  thus  got  rid  of;  for  although 
the  first  irritating  matter  be  washed  away,  yet  the 
new  matter  has  the  same  quality  as  the  original  had; 
.and  therefore,  upon  the  same  principle,  it  would  pro- 
duce a  perpetual  source  of  irritations,  even  if  the  ve- 
nereal inflammation,  like  many  other  specific  diseases, 
were  not;  what  it  really  is,  kept  up  by  the  specific 
quality  of  the  inflammation  itself.  This  inflammation 
Iseems,  however,  to  be  only  capable  of  lasting  a  limited 
time,  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  it  vanishing  of  them- 
selves, bv  the  parts  becoming  less  and  less  susceptible 
of  irritation  ;  and  the  subsequent  venereal  matter  can 
have  no  power  of  continuing  the  original  irritation,  for 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  disease.  The 
time  which  the  susceptibility  of  the  irritation  lasts 
must  depend  upon  the  difference  in  the  constitution, 
and  not  upon  any  difference  in  the  poison  itself. 

Mr.  Hunter  believed  that  the  venereal  disease  only 
ceased  spontaneously  when  it  attacked  a  secreting  sur- 
face, and  produced  a  mere  secretion  of  pus  without  ul- 
ceration. Such  were  some  of  the  sentiments  of  this 
great  man,  who  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  identity  of 
the  poisons  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea ;  but  this  idea, 
and  the  hypothesis  about  the  impossibility  of  any  spon- 
taneous cure  of  venereal  sores,  are  now  very  generally 
relinquished. 

The  first  symptom  of  gonorrhoea  is  generally  an 
itching  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  sometimes  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  glans.  A  little  fulness  of  the  lips 
of  the  urethra,  the  effect  of  inflammation,  is  next  ob- 
servable, and  soon  afterward  a  running  appears. 

The  itching  changes  into  pain,  more  particularly  at 
the  time  of  voiding  the  urine.  There  is  often  no  pain 
till  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  discharge 
and  other  symptoms  ;  and  in  many  gonorrhoeas  there 
is  hardly  any  pain  at  all  even  when  the  discharge  is 
very  considerable.  At  other  times,  a  great  degree  of 
soreness  occurs  long  before  any  discharge  appears. 
There  is  generally  a  particular  fulness  in  the  penis, 
and  more  especially  in  the  glans.  The  glans  has  also 
a  kind  of  transparency,  especially  near  the  beginning 
of  the  urethra,  where  the  skin,  being  distended,  smooth, 
and  red,  resembles  a  ripe  cherry.  The  mouth  of  the 
.urethra  is,  in  many  instances,  evidently  excoriated. 
The  surface  of  the  glans  itself  is  often  in  a  half-exco- 
riated state,  consequently  very  tender;  and  it  secretes 
"  a  sort  0f  discharge.  The  canal  of  the  urethra  becomes 
narrower,  which  is  known  by  the  stream  of  urine  be- 
ing .smaller  than  common.  Tliis  proceeds  from  the 
fulnless  of  the  penis  in  general,  and  either  from  the 
limn"  of  the  urethra  being  swollen  or  in  a  spasmodic 
state?  The  fear  of  the  patient  while  voiding  his  urine, 
also  disposes  the  urethra  to  contract ;  and  the  stream 
of  urino  is  generally  much  scattered  and  broken  as 
soon  as  it  leaves  the.  passage.  There  is  frequently 
some  degree  of  hemorrhage  from  the  urethra,  perhaps 
I'rom  the  distention  of  the  vessels,  more  especially  wben 
there  is  a  chordee,  or  a  tendency  to  it.  Small  swell- 
ings often  occur  along  the  lower  surface  ot  the  penis, 


In  the  course  of  the  urethra.  These  Mr.  Hunter  sus- 
pected to  be  enlarged  glands  of  the  passage.  They  oc- 
casionally suppurate  and  burst  outwardly,  but  now 
and  thenin  the  urethra  itself.  Mr.  Hunter  has  also 
suspected  such  tumours  to  be  ducts,  or  lacunas  of  the 
"lands  of  the  urethra  distended  with  mucus,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mouth  of  the  duct  being  closed,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  what  happens  to  the  duct  leading 
from  the  lachrymal  sac  to  the  nose,  and  so  as  to  induce 
inflammation,  suppuration,. and  ulceration.  Hardness 
and  swelling  may  also  occur  in  the  situation  of  Cow- 
per's  glands,  and  end  in  considerable  abscesses  in  the 
perinaeum.  The  latter  tumours  break  either  internally 
or  externally,  and  sometimes  in  both,  ways,  so  as  to 
produce  fistula?  in  perinseo. 

A  soreness  is  often  felt  all  along  the  under  side  of  the 
penis,  frequently  extending  as  far  as  the.anus./  Thf 
pain  is  particularly  great  in  erections;  but*  the  case 
differs  from  chordee  by  the  penis  remaining  straight. 
In  most  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  erections  are  frequent,  and 
even  sometimes  threaten  to  bring  on  mortification ;  a« 
opium  is  of  great  service,  Mr.  Hunter  thought  that  there 
was  reason  to  suppose  them  of  a<  spasmodic-nature. 

The  natural  slimy  discharge  from  the  glands  of  the 
urethra  is  first  changed  from  a  fine,  transparent,  ropy 
secretion  to  a  watery,  whitish  fluid ;  and  the  lubricating 
fluid  which  the  passage  naturally  exhales  becofnes 
less  transparent ;  both  these  secretions  becoming  gra- 
dually thicker,  assume  more  and  more  the  qualities  of 
common  pus. 

The  matter  of  gonorrhoea  often  .changes  its  colour  and 
consistence,  sometimes  from  a  white  to  a  yellow,.and 
often  to  a  greenish  colour.  These  changes  depend  on 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  inflammation,  and  not 
on  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  matter  itself;  for  an 
irritation  of  these  parts,  equal  to  that  produced  in  a 
gonorrhoea,  will  produce  the  same  appearances. 
.  The  discharge  is  produced  from  the  membrane  lining 
the  urethra,  and  from  the  lacuna?,  but  in  general  only 
for  about  two  or  three  inches  from  the  external  orifice 
Mr.  Hunter, says,  seldom  farther  than  an  inch  and  a 
half,  or  two  inches  at  most.  This  he  terms  the  specific 
extent  of  the  inflammation.  Whenever  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  urethra  affected  with  gonor- 
rhoea, he  always  found  the  lacunae  loaded  with  matter, 
and  more  visible  than  in  the  natUTal  state.  Before  the 
time  of  this  celebrated  man,  it  was  commonly  supposed 
that  the  discharge  arose  from  the  whole  surface  of  the 
urethra,  and  even  from  Cowper's  glands,  the  prostate 
and  vesiculoe  seminales. 

But  if  the  matter  were  secreted  from  all  these  parts, 
the  pus  would  collect  in  the  bulb,  as  the  seme m  4oel, 
and  thence  be  emitted  in  jerks ;  for  nothing  can  be  in 
the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra  without  stimulating  it 
to  action,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  irritation  and 
inflammation. 

When  the  inflammation  is  violent,  some  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  urethra  often  burst,  and  a  discharge  of  blood 
ensues.  Sometimes  such  blood  is  only  just  enough  to 
give  the  matter  a  tinge.  In  other  instances,  erections 
cause  an  extravasation  by  stretching  the  part. 

When  the  inflammation  goes  more  deeply  than  the 
membranous  lining,  and  affects  the  reticular  membrane 
of  the  urethra,  it  produces  in  it  an  extravasation  of 
coagulable  lymph,  the  consequence  of  Which  is  a 
chordee. — (See  Chordee.) 

Mr.  Hunter  suspected  that  the  disease  is  communi- 
cated or  creeps  along  from  the  glans  to  the  urethra,  or, 
at  least,  from  the  Hps  of  the  urethra  to  its  inner  surface, 
as  it  is  impossible  that  the  infectious  matter  can,  during 
coition,  get  as  far  as  the  disease  extends.  He  mentions 
an  instance,  in  which  a  gentleman*  who  had  not  co- 
habited with  any  woman  for  many  weeks,  to  all  ap- 
pearance caught  a  gonorrhoea  from  a  piece  of  plaster,  ' 
which  had  adhered  to  his  glans  penis  in  a  necessary 
abroad.  Trie  infection  is  accounted  for,  by  supposing" 
that  some  person  with  a  clap  had  previously  been  to  this 
place,  and  had  left  behind  some  of  the  discharge,  and  that 
the  above  gentleman  had  allowed  his  penis  lo«remain 
in  contact  with  the  matter  till  it  had  dried. 

Many  symptoms  depending  on  the  sympathy  of  other 
parts  with  the  urethra  sometimes  accompany  a  gonor- 
rhoea. An  uneasiness,  partaking  of  soreness  and  paiji 
and  a  kind  of  weariness,  are  felt  about  every  part  of  the 
pelvis.  The  scrotum,  testicles,  perinaeum,  anus,  anfl 
nips  become  disagreeably  sensible,  and  .the  testicle* 
often  require  to  be  suspended.    So  irritable,  indeed, »trt 
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they  in  such  e  aes,  i*at  the  least  accident,  or  even  ex- 
ercise, which  would  hare  no  effect  of  this  kind  at  an- 
other time,  will  make  them  swell.  The  .glands  of  the 
groin  are  often  affected  sympathetically,  and  even  swell 
a  little,  bm  they  do  not  suppurate,  as  they  generally  do 
when  they  inflame  from  the  absorption  of  matter.  Mr. 
Hunter  has  seen  the  irritation  of  a  gonorrhoea  so  exten- 
sive as  to  affect  with  real  pain  the  thighs,  buttocks,  and 
abdominal  muscles.  He  knew  one  gentleman  who 
never  had  a  gonorrhoea  without  being  immediately 
tH'.ized  with  universal  rheumatic  pains. 

When  the  disorder,  exclusive  of  the  affections  from 
sympathy,  is  not  jnore  violent  than  has  been  described, 
Mr.  Hunter  termed  it  a  cmnmon  or  sitrvple  venereal 
gonorrhoea;  but  if  the  patient  is  very  susceptible  of 
such  irritation,  or  of  any  other  mode  of  action  which 
may  accompany  the  venereal,  then  the  symptoms  are 
in  proportion  more  violent.  In  such  circumstances,  we 
sometimes  find  the  irritation  and  inflammation  exqeed 
the. specific  distance,  and  extend  through  the  whole 
urethra.  There  is  often  a  considerable  degree  of- pain 
in  the.perinaeum ;  and  a  frequent,  though  not  a  constant, 
symptom  is  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the>  accelera- 
tor wintB  and  erectores  muscles.  In  these  cases,  the 
inflammation  is  sometimes  considerable,  and  goes 
deeply  into  the  cellular  membrane,  but  without  pro- 
ducing any  effect  except  swelling.  In  other  instances, 
it  goes  on  to  suppuration,  often  becoming  one  of  the 
causes  of  fistulas  in  perinoeo.  Thus,  Cowper's  glands 
may  suppurate,  and  the  irritation  often  extends  even  to 
the  bladder  itself. 

When  the  bladder  is  affected,  it  becomes  more  sus- 
ceptible of  every  kind  of  irritation.  It  will  not  bear  the 
usual  distention,  and,  therefore  the  patient  cannot  retain 
his  water  the  ordinary  time  ;  and  the  moment  the  desire 
of  making  water  takes  place,  he  is  obliged  instantly  to 
make  it,  with  violent  pain  in  the  bladder,  and  still  more 
in  the  glans  penis,  exactly  similar  to  what  happens  in 
a  fit  of  the  stone.  If  the  bladder  be  not  allowed  to  dis- 
charge its  contents  immediately,  the  pain  becomes 
almost  intolerable ;  and  even  when  the  water  is  evacu- 
ated, there  remains  for  some  time  a  considerable  puin 
both  in  the  bladder  and  glans.  v 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  when  the  bladder  is  much 
affected,  the  ureters,  and  even  the  kidneys  sympathize  ■ 
and  Mr.  Hunter  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  irrita- 
tion might  be  communicated  to  the  peritoneum  bv 
means  of  the  vas  deferens. 

Mr.  Hunter  mentions  a  case,  in  which,  while  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  of  a  gonorrhoea  were  abating 
an  incontinence  of  urine  came  on  ;  but  in  time  got  spon- 
taneously well. 

A  wry  common  symptom  attending  a  gonorrhoea  is  a 
swelling  of  the  testicle.— (See  Hernia  Humoralis.) 

Another  occasional  consequence  is  a  sympathetic 
swelling  of  the  inguinal  glands.— (See  Bubo.) 

A  hard  cord  is  sometimes  observed,  leading  from 
the  prepuce  along  the  back  of  the  penis,  and  often  di- 
recting its  course  to  one  of  the  groins,  and  affecting  the 
glands.  At  the  part  of  the  prepuce  where  the  cord 
takes  its  use,  there  is  most  commonly  a  swelling 
I  Ins  sometimes  happens  when  an  excoriation  and  "a 
discharge  from  the  prepuce  or  glans  penis  exist.  In 
one  case  Mr.HoWship  thought  the  large  vein  on  the 
dorsum  or  the  penis  was  inflamed  and  thickened.— (On 
iZnt^S1)  ^ SeCTeti0n  ani  Excreti™  °f  the 
in  above  accourit.  the  symptoms  of  gonorrhoea 

'r^Z h„  ca8e„seem  t0  be  subject  to  infinite  variety 
I  he  discharge  often  appears  without  any  pain,  and  the 
coming  on  of  the  pain  is  not  at.aiy  sited  time  after 
V  m  .  uQhdnc:E °L  ,  ^scharge.  1  here  is  often  no  pain 
fitv  ,„  „f  fhin'  <llschar-gfi  is  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, and  of  a  bad  appearance.  The  puin  often  <roes  off 
while  the  discharge  continues,  and  4  SKta 
In  some  cases,  an  itching  is  felt  fora  considerable  time' 
which  .s  sometimes  succeeded  by  pain  ;  though  in 
many  cases  it  continues  till  the  end  of  the  d  seas?  n" 
the  other  hand,  the  pain  is  often  t?oub  Lome  ™n 
sulerable  even  when  there  is  little  or  no  discharge 
The  neighbouring  parts  sympathize*  as  the  Sf 
the  groin,  the  testicle,  the  loins  arifpubes  the  nnn^r 
parts  of  the  thighs,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  Some 
times  the  disease  appears  a  few  hours  after  the  annl irT 
tion  of  the  poison;  sometimes  not  till  six  weeks  have 
elapsed.  Lastly,  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  case  is  a  venereal  discharge,  or  rather  one 


produced  by  the  application  of  infectious  matter,  or 
only  an  accidental  discharge,  arising  from  some  un- 
known cause. 

GONORRHOEA  IN  WOMEN  ' 

The  disorder  is  not  so  easily  ascertained  in  them  as 
hi  men,  because  they  are  subject  to  a  disorder  called 
fluor  albus,  which  jesembles  gonorrhoea.  A  mere  dis- 
charge in  women  is  less  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
gonorrhoea  than  even  a  discharge  without  pain  in  men. 
The  kind  of  matter  does  not  enable  us  to  distinguish  a 
gonorrhoea  from  a  fluor  albus ;  for  in  the  latter  affec- 
tion, the  discharge  often  puts  on  all  the  appearand,  of 
venereal  matter.  Pain  is  not  necessarily  present,  ajxi 
therefore  forms  no  line  of  distinction.  The  appearance 
of  the  parts  often  gives  us  but  little  information  ;*  "  for 
(says  Mr.  Hunter)  I  have  frequently  examined  the  parts  , 
of  those  who  confessed  all  the  symptoms,  such  4s  in- 
crease  of  discharge,  pain  in  making  water,  soreness  jn 
walking,  or  when  the  parts  were  touched,  yet  I  could 
•  see  no  difference  between  these  and  sound  parts.  »I 
know  of  no  other  way  of  judging,  in  cases  where  there 
are  no  symptoms  sensible  to  the  person  herself,  or  where 
the  -patient  has  a  mind  to  deny  any  uncommon  symp- 
toms, but  from  the  "circumstances  preceding  the  dis- 
charge ;  such  as  her  having  been  connected  with  men 
supposed  to  be  unsound,  or  her  being  able  to  give  the 
disorder  lo  others ;  which  last  circumstance,  being  de- 
rived from  the  testimony  of  another  person,  is  not 
always  to  be  trusted  to,  for  obvious  reasons."  But 
though  there  may  sometimes  be  great  difficulty  in  form- 
ing a  judgment  of  some  of  these  cases,  the  surgeon 
may  frequently  come  to  a  right  conclusion,  by  recoJ- 
lecting,  as  Mr.  Dunn  has  reminded  me,  that,  besides 
the  difference  depending  on  the  suddenly  severe  symp- 
toms of  gonorrhoea,  fluor  albus  may  be  known  by  the 
great  debility ;  the  sinking  of  the  stomach ;  the  weari- 
ness of  the  limbs;  the  pain  of  the  back,  always  in- 
creased by  the  erect  posture ;  the  severe  headaches  ■  the 
painful  menstruation,  together  with  the  very  gradual 
increase  of  the  disease. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  contracted 
it  must  principally  attack  the  vagina,  a  part  not  en- 
dowed with  much  sensation.  In  many  cases,  however 
it  produces  a  considerable  soreness  on  the  inside  of  the 
labia,  nymphaj,  clitoris,  carunculae  myrtiformes,  and 
meatus  unnarius.  In  certain  cases,  these  parts  are  so 
sore,  that  (hey  will  not  bear  to  be  touched;  the  person 
can  hardly  walk;  the  urine  gives  pain  in  its  passage 
through  the  urethra,  and  when  it  comes  into  contact  with 
the  above-mentioned  parts. 

The  bladder,  and  even  the  kidneys,  occasionally 
sympathize.  The  mucous  glands  on  the  inside  of  the 
labia  often  swell,  and  sometimes  suppurate,  forming 
small  abscesses,  which  open  near  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina.  ue 
According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  venereal  matter  from 
the  vagina  sometimes  runs  down  the  perinxum  to  the 
anus,  and  produces  a  gonorrhoea  or  chancre  in  that 
situation.  The  disease  in  women  may  probably  weai 
i  self  out,,as  in  men ;  but  it  may  exist  in  the  vagina  for 
years,  if  the  testimony  of  patients  can  be  relied  on. 

TREATMENT  OF  GONORRHOEA. 

As  every  form  of  the  venereal  disease  is  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  same  cause,  and  as  we  have  a  specific 
for  some  forms,  we  might  expect  that  this  would  be  a 
he  ,T.Xe  {?rfev?ry  °ne;  and  therefore,  that  it  must 
ft™  n  •  ,Sk  t0        the  ^sease,' when  in  the 

form  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  urethra 
Experience  leaches  us,  however,  that  the  gonorrhoea 
™i  ^SiVanable  in  its  symPtonis,  while  under  a 
cure ,  and  the  most  uncertain,  with  respect  to  its  cure, 
ofany  forms  of  the  venereal  disease  (if  it  ever  be  a 
.orm  of  this  disease  at  all),  many  cases  terminating  in 
a  week,  while  others  continue,  for  months  under  the 
same  treatment. 

The  only  curative  object  is,  to  destroy  the  disposition 
and  specific  mode  of  action  in  the  solids  of  the  parts, 
and  as  they  become  changed,  the  poisonous  quality  of 
the  matter  produced  will  also  be  destroyed.  This  effects 
the  cure  of  the  disease,  but  does  not  always  remove  the 
consequence. 

^Gonorrhoea  is  incapable  of  being  continued  beyond  a 
certain  time  in  any  constitution ;  and  when  it  is  vio- 
lent, or  of  long  duration,  it  is  owing  to  the  part  being 
very,  susceptible  of  such  irritation,  and  -eadily  retain- 
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ing  it.  As  no  specific  remedy  for  gonorrhoea  is  known, 
it  is  fortunate  that  time  alone  will  effect  a  cure.  It  is 
•worthy  of  consideration,  however,  whether  medicine 
can  be  of  any  service.  Mr.  Hunter  is  inclined  to  think 
it  not  of  the  least  use  in  nine  cases  out  often.  But 
even  this  would  be  of  some  consequence,  If  the  cases 
capable  of  being  benefited  could  be  distinguished. 

The  means  of  cure  generally  adopted  are  of  two 
kinds,  internal  remedies  and  local  applications;  but 
whatever  plan  is  pursued,  we  are  always  to  attend 
more  to  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  or  to  any  accom- 
panying disease  in  the  parts  themselves,  or  parts  con- 
nected with  them,  than  to  the  gonorrhoea  itself. 

When  the  symptoms'are  violent,  but  of  the  common 
inflammatory  kind,  known  by  the  extent  of  the  inflam- 
mation not  exceeding  the  specific  distance,  the  local 
■  treatment  may  be  either  irritating  or  soothing. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  irritating-  applications  are 
less  dangerous  in  these  cases,  than. when  irritable  in- 
flammation is  present,  and  they  may  alter  the  specific 
action ;  but  to  produce  this  effect  their  irritation  must 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  original  injury.  The  parts 
wfn  afterward  recover  of  themselves,  as  from  any 
other  common  inflammation.  *  * 

Mr.  Hunter  believes,  however,  that  in  the  beginning 
the  soothing  plan  is  the  best.  If  the  inflammation  be 
great,  and  of  the  irritable  kind,  no  violence  is  to  be 
used,  for  it  would  only  increase  the  symptoms ;  and 
aothirig  should  be  done  that  can  tend  to  stop'the  dis- 
charge, as  it  would  not  put  a  stop  to  the  inflammation. 
The  constitution  is  to  be  altered,  if  possible,  by  reme- 
dies adapted  to  each  disposition,  and' reducing  the  dis- 
ease to  its  simple  form.  If  the  constitution  cannot  be 
altered,  nothing  is  to  be  done,  and  the  action  is  to  be 
allowed  to  wear  itself  out. 

When  the  inflammation  has  abated,  the  cure  may  be 
attempted  by  internal  remedies  or  local  applications 
which  do  not  operate  violently,  whereby  the  irritation 
might  be  reproduced.  Gentle  astringents  may  be  ap- 
plied. '  • 

But  if  the  disease  has  begun  mildly,  an  irritating  in- 
jection may  be  used,  in  order  quickly  to  get  rid  of  the 
specific  mode  of  action.  This  application  will  increase 
ihe  symptoms  for  a  time.;  but  when  it  is  left  off  they 
will  often  abate  or  wholly  disappear ;  and  after  such 
abatement  astringents  may  be  used,  the  discharge  be- 
ing the  onlv  thing  to  be  removed. 

When  itching,  pain,  and  other  uncommon  sensations 
are  felt  for  some  time  before  the  discharge  appears,  Mr. 
Hunter  diffidently  expresses  his  inclination  to  recom- 
mend the  soothing  plan,  instead  of  the  irritating  one,  in 
order  -to  bring  on  the  discharge,  which  is  a  step  to- 
wards the  resolution  of  the  irritation  ;  and  he  adds,  that 
to  use  astringents  would  be  bad  practice,  as  by  retard- 
ing the  discharge  they  would  only  protract  the  cure. 
When  there  are  strictures  or  swelled  testicles,  astrin- 
gents should  not  be  used ;  for  while  there  is  a  dis- 
charge such  complaints  are  relieved. 

Mr.  Hunter  thus  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  mercury  in  gonorrhoea  :  "  I  doubt  very  much 
of  mercury  having  any  specific  virtue  in  this  species  of 
the  disease ;  for  1  find  that  it  is  as  soon  cured  without 
mercury  as  with  it,  <fcc.  So  little  effect,  indeed,  has  this 
medicine  upon  a  gonorrhoea,  that  I  have  known  a  gonor- 
rhrea  take  place  [while  the  patient  was]  under  a  course 
of  mercury  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  a  chancre.  Men 
have  also  been  known  to  contract  a  gonorrhoea  when 
loaded  with  mercury  for  the  cure  of  a  lues  venereal 
the  gonorrhoea,  nevertheless,  has  been  as  difficult  of 
cure  as  in  ordinary  cases." 
Mr.  Hunter  does  not  say  much  in  favour  of  evacu- 

ants  diuretics,  and  astringents  given  internally.  He 


though  he  never  saw  any  bad  effects  from  them  whsn 
applied  with  caution.  '.  '  . 

At  present  bougies  are  rarely  used  in  cases  of  gonor- 
rhoea, in  consequence  of  the  irritation  which  they  pro- 
duce, and  their  tendency  to  bring  on  swelling  of  tho 
testes. 

The  fluid  applications  or  injections  in  Use  are  innu- 
merable ;  and  as  gonorrhoea  frequently  gets  well  with 
so  many  of  various  kinds,  we  may  infer;  that  the  com- 
plaint would,  in  time,  get  well  of  itself.  However, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  injections  often  have  an 
immediate  effect  on  the  symptoms,  and  hence  mnsi 
have  power ;  though  the  injection  which  possesses  tho 
greatest  poweT  is  unknown.  As  injections  are  only 
temporary  applications,  they  must  be  used  often,  espe- 
cially when  found  useful,  and  not  of  ari  irritating  kind. 

Mr.  Hunter  divides  injections  into,  four  kinds,  the 
irritating,  sedative,  emollient,  and  astringent.  Ac- 
cording to  his  doctrines,  irritating  injections  of  every 
kind  act  in  this  disease  upon  the  same  principle ;  that 
is,  by  producing  an  irritation  of  another  kind,  which 
ought  to  be  greater  than' the  venereal ;  by  which  rtieaiA 
the  venereal  is  destroyed  and  lost,  and -the  disease 
cured,  although  the  pain  and  discharge  may  Still  be 
kept  up  by  the  injection ;  effects;  however,  Which  will 
soon  go  off  when  the  injection  is  laid  aside.  In  this 
way  bougies  also  perform  a  cure.  Most  of  the  irri- 
tating injections  have  an  astringent  effect,  and  prove 
simply  astrijngent  when  mild. 

Irritating  injections  should  never  be  used  when  there 
is  already  much  inflammation ;  especially  in  constitu- 
tions which  are  known  to  be  incapable  of  bearingmuch 
irritation  :  nor  should  they  be  used  when  the  inflam- 
mation has  spread  beyond  the  specific  distance;  nor 
when  the  testicles  are  tender ;  nor  when,  upon  the  dis- 
charge ceasing  quickly,  these  parts  have  becftme  sore ; 
nor  when  the  perinaeum  is  very  susceptible  of  inflam- 
mation, and  especially  if  it  formerly  should  have  sup- 
purated ;  nor  when  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  blad- 
der to  irritation,  known  by  the  frequency  of  making 
water. 

In  mild  cases;  and  in  constitutions  which  are  not 
irritable,  such  injections  often  succeed,  and  remvoe  the 
disease  almost  immediately.  The  practice,  however, 
ought  to  be  attempted  with  caution,  and  not,  perhaps, 
till  milder  methods  have  failed.  Two  grains  of  the 
hydrargyrus  muriatus,  dissolved  in  eight  ounces,  of  dis- 
tilled water,  form  a  very  good  irritating  injection ;  but 
an  injection  of  only  half  this  strength  maj  In-  Med, 
when  it  is  not  intended  to  attempt  a  cure  so  quidtly. 
If,  however,  the  injection,  even  in  that  proportion,  gives 
considerable  pain  in  its  application,  or  occasions,  a  great 
increase  of  pain  in  making  water,  it  should  be  farther 
diluted. 

Sedative  injections  will  always  be  of  service  when 
the  inflammation  is  considerable,  and  they  are  very 
useful  in  relieving  the  pain.  Perhaps  the  best  sedative 
is  opium,  as  well  when  given  by  the  mohlh  or  anus, 
as  when  applied  to  the  part  affected  in  the  form  of  an 
injection.  But  even  opium  will  not  act  as  a  sedative 
in  all  constitutions  and  pants ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
often  has  opposite  effects,  producing  great  irritabilit)'. 
Lead  may  be  reckoned  a  sedative,  so  far  as  it  abates  in- 
flammation, while  at  the  same  time  it  may  act  as  a 
gentle  astringent.  Fourteen  grains  of  acetate  of  lead, 
in  Jviij.  of  distilled  water,  make  a  good  sedative  as-, 
tringent  injection. 

Drinking  freely  of  diluting  liquors  may,  perhaps,  have 
a  sedative,  effect,  as  it'  in  part  removes  some  of  the 
causes  of  irritation,  by  rendering  the  urine  less  Stimu- 
lating to  the  bladder  when  the  irritation  is  there,  and 
to  the  urethra  in  its  passage  through  it.  Diluting 


allows,  however,  that  astringents,  which  act  specifi-  |  drinks  may  possibly  lessen  the  susceptibility  of  irnta- 
cally  on  the  parts,  as  the  balsams  conjoined  with  any  I  tion.  The  vegetable  mucilages  of  certain  seeds  TO 
other  medicine  which  may  be  thought  right,  may  help   plants, and  the  emollient  gums,  are  recommended.  Mr. 


to  lessen  the  discharge,  in  proportion  as  the  inflamma- 
tion abates: 

Local  applications  may  be  either  internal  to  the  ure- 
thra external  to  the  penis,  or  both.  Those  which  are. 
applied  to  the  urethra  seem  to  promise  most  efficacy, 
because  they  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
diseased  parts.  They  may  be  either  in  a  solid  or  fluid 
form  A  fluid  is  only  a  very  temporary  application. 
The  solid  ones,  or  bougies,  may  remain  a  long  while  ; 


Hunter  does  not  entertain  much  opinion ,  of  their  i 
cacy,  though  some  of  his  patients  told  him  that  they 
experienced  less  uneasiness  in  making  water,  when 
their  drink  was  impregnated  with  mucdaginous  sub- 
stances.' *  ,  •  i 

Emollient  injections  are  the  most  proper  when  the 
inflammation  is  very  great;  and  they  probably  act  by 
first  simply  washing  away  the  matter,  and  then  leaving 
a  soft  application  to  the  part,  so  as  to  be  singularly  scr- 


kut  in  general  irritate  immediately,  from  their  solidity  j  viceable  by  lessening  the  irritating  effects  of  the  urine 
alone  •  and  Mr.  Hunter  says,  the  less  bougies  are  used  Indeed,  practice  proves  this  ;  for  a  solution  of  gum  ara- 
■when 'the  part»  are  in  an  inflamed  state  th   '"tter,  !  bic,  milk  and  water, or  sweet  oil,  will  often  lessen  tl» 
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$«in  and  other  symptoms,  when  the  more  active  injec- 
tions have  done  nothing,  or  seemed  to  do  harm. 

The  irritation  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  fre- 
quently so  great  that  the  point  of  the  syringe  cannot  be 
suffered  to  enter.  In  this  case,  no  injection  should  be 
used  till  the  inflammation  has  abated  ;  but,  in  the 
mean  while,  fomentations  may  be  employed. 

Astringent  injections  act  by  lessening  the  discharge. 
They  should  only  be  used  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
disease,  when  it  has  become  mild.  But  if  the  disease 
should  begin  mildly,  they  may  be  used  at  the  very  be- 
ginning; for  by  gradually  lessening  the  discharge,  with* 
out  increasing  the  inflammation,  we  complete  the  cure, 
and  prevent  a  continuance  of  the  discharge  called 
gleet.  They,  will  have  an  irritating  quality  if  used 
strong,  and  hence  increase  the  discharge,  instead  of 
lessening  it.  Mr.  Hunter's  experience  did  not  teach 
him  that  one  astringent  was  much  better  than  another. 
The  astringent  gums,  as  dragon's  blood,  the  balsams, 
and  the  turpentines,  dissolved  in  water ;  the  juices  of 
many  vegetables,  as  oak  bark,  Peruvian  bark,  tormentil 
root,  and  perhaps  all  the  metallic  salts,  as  green,  blue, 
and  white  vitriols  ;  the  salts  of  mercury,  and  also 
alum ;  probably  all  act  much  in  the  same  way  ;  though 
the  mere  changing  of  an  injeqtiou  is  often  efficacious. 
The  local  use  of  the  nitric  acid,  properly  diluted,  has 
been  commended  by  Vigaroux,  Toepelmann,  and  others, 
as  a  safe  remedy  for  the  stoppage  of  gonorrhea. — (See 
Pearstm  on  the  Effects  of  various  Articles  in  the  Cure 
of-  Lues  Venerea,  p.  205,  ed.  2 ;  and  Neuere  Erfahr. 
uber  zweckm.  Behdl.  venerisch.  ScldeimensJUisse,  <S-c. 
Leipz.  1809.) 

The  external  applications  are  poultices  and  fomen- 
tations, which  can  only  be  useful  when  the  prepuce, 
glans,  and  Orifice  of  the  urethra  are  inflamed. 

Since  Mr.  Hunter's  time,  many  surgeons  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  pehis,  in  the  incipient  in- 
flammatory stage  of  gonorrhoea,  covered  with  linen, 
continually  wet  with  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  diluius ; 
a  practice  which  is  certainly  both  rational  and  benefi- 
cial. Mr.  Abernethy,  in  his  Lectures  on  Hurgtru, 
speaks  in  favour  of  this  method.  And  some  surgeons, 
among  whom  is  my  intelligent  correspondent  Mr. 
Dunn,  of  Scarborough,  have  seen  great  relief  derived 
from  the  use  of  a  suspensor  scroti,  or  double  handker- 
chief, which,  combined  with  rest  and  the  elevation  of 
the  penis,  the  last-mentioned  practitioner  has  frequently 
found,  indeed,  of  more  service  than  any  thing  else. 

In  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  the  liquor  potass®  is 
a  favourite  internal  medicine  with  many  practitioners, 
who  begin  with  prescribing  it,  and  continue  its  use 
until  the  inflammatory  stage  has  subsided.  However, 
according  to  Mr.  Howship,  its  effects  are  very  uncer- 
tain, and  sometimes  it  excites  uneasiness  and  irritation 
about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  difficulty  of  voiding 
the  urine.  Hence,  whenever  he  now  directs  this  Melli- 
cine,  it  is  in  combination  with  some  aperient,  so  that  it 
may  not  remain  long  in  the  bowels.— (On.  Complaints 
affecting  the  Secretion  and  Excretion  of  the  Urine, 
p.  269.)  .         ,  \" 

The  latter  gentleman,  and  a  great  many  other  modern 
surgeons,  have  relinquished  the  Use  Of  all  injections  in 
the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  and  manage  the  disease 
on  common  antiphlogistic  principles.  Mr.  Howship 
states,  that  when  injections  are  used,  they  are  not  un- 
frequently  followed  by  a  most  distressing  and  perma- 
nent irritability  of  the  bladder.— (On  Complaints  af- 
fecting the  Secretion  and  Excretion  of  the  Urine, 
p.  268.)  But  the  common  objection  to  them  is  founded 
upon  the  suspicion  that  they  increase  the  frequency  of 
hernia  humoralis  and  strictures. 

When  the  glands  oX  the  urethra  are  enlarged,  mer- 
curial ointment  may  be  rubbed  on  the  part ;  but  this 
will  probably  be  of  most  service  after  the  inflammation 
has  subsided. 

TREATMENT  OF  GONQHRH&A  IN  JVOMENf.* 

This  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  disease  in 
men,  but  is  more  simple.  When  the  disorder  is  in  the 
vagina,  injections  are  best ;  and  after  their  use  the  ex- 
ternal parts  should  be  well  washed-  It  is  almost,  im- 
possible for  the  patient  to  throw  an  injection  into  the 
urethra,  when  it  is  affected.  The  same  injections  are 
proper  as  for  men ;  but  they  may  be  made  doubly 
strong.  When  the  glands  of  the  vagina  suppurate  and 
form  abscesses,  these  should  be  opened  and  dressed - 
but  the  practice  of  smearing  the  parts  with  mercurial 


ointment,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Hunter,  is  now  entirely 
abandoned. 

•  •  7*  v 

CONSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  GONORRHOEA. 

Tn  many  strong  phlethoric  constitutions,  the  symp- 
toms are  violent,  and  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  in- 
flammatory fever.  In  such  instances,  opiate  clysters, 
though  at  first  productive  of  relief,  sometimes  occasion 
in  the  end  feyer,  and  consequently  aggravate  all  the 
symptoms.  In  th6se  cases  the  halsam  of  copaiba  also 
sometimes  increases  the  inflammatory  symptoms.  In 
a  constitution  of  this  kind,  the  treatment  consists  chiefly 
in  evacuations,  the  best  of  which  are  bleeding  ani 
gentle  purging.  The  patient  must  live^Bparingly,  and, 
above  all,  use  little  exercise. 

In  a  weak  and  irritable  constitution,  the  symptoms 
are  frequently  violent,  the  inflammation  extending  be- 
yond the  specific  distance,  running  along  the  urethra, 
and  even  affecting  the  bladder.  Here  the  indication  is 
to  strengthen ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  bark 
alone  has  been  known  to  effect  a  cure.  All  evalua- 
tions are  hurtful. 

A  fever  has  been  known  to  stop  the  discharge,  re- 
lieve the  pain  in  making  water,  and  finally  cure  the 
disease.  On  other  occasions,  Mr.  Hunter  has  seen  all 
the  symptoms  of  gonorrhoea  cease  on  the  accession  of 
a  lever  and  return  when  the  fever  was  subdued.  In 
other  examples,  a  gonorrhoea,  mild  at  first,  has"  been 
rendered  severe  by  the  coming  on  of  a  fever,  and  upon 
its  subsidence,  the  gonorrhosa  has  ceased.  Although  a 
fever  does  not  always  cure  a  gonorrhosa,  yet,  as  it  may 
do  so,  nothing  should  be  done  while  it  lasts.  If  the 
local  complaint  should  continue  after  the  fever  has 
gone,  it  is  to  be  treated  according  to  symptoms. 

A  gonorrhoea  may  be  considerably  affected  by  the 
patient's  manner  of  living,  and  by  other  diseases  attack- 
ing the  constitution.  Most  thing's  which  hurry  or  in- 
crease the  circulation  aggravate  the  symptoms  ;  such 
as  violent  exercise,  drinking  strong  liquors,  eating 
strong,  indigestible  food;  some  kinds  of  which  act  speci- 
fically on  the  urethra,  so  as  to  increase  the  symptoms 
more  than  simply  heating  the  body  do ;  such  as  pep- 
per, spices  in  general,  and  spirits. 

In  cases  which  have  begun  mildly,  in  which  the  in- 
flammation is  only  slight,  or  in  others,  in  which  the 
violent  symptoms  have  subsided,  such  medicines  as 
have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  discharge  may  be  given, 
together  with  the  local  remedies  before  mentioned. 
Turpentines  are  the  most  efficacious,  particularly  the 
balsam  of  copaiba  and  cubebs.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and 
Surgical  Journ.  for  January,  1818,  and  for  the  same 
month,  1819;  also  H.  Jeffrey's  Pract.  Obs.  on  Cubebs, 
8vo.  Lond.  1821.)  Of  the  latter  medicine  3  ij.  may  be 
given  thrice  in  the  24  hours ;  but  with  respect  to  these 
and  all  other  medicines  which  act  upon  the  disease 
through  the  medium  of  the  urine,  if  they  succeed  at  all, 
it  is  always  within  a  week  or  ten  days  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  use ;  and,  therefore,  if  no  amendment 
take  place  in  this  time,  they  should  not  be  continued. 
Cantharides,  the  salts  of  lead  and  copper,  and  alum, 
have  also  been  recommended. 

The  opinions  entertained  by  Mr.  Hunter,  respecting 
the  identity  of  the  infection  of  gonorrhosa,  and  that  of 
the  venereal  disease,  led  him  to  prescribe  small  doses 
of  mercury,  in  consequence  of  the  possibility  of  absorp- 
tion,, and  with  the  view  of  preventing  lues  venerea 

TREATMENT  OF  SOME  OCCASIONAL  EFFECTS  OF 
GONORRHCEA.  '      •  * 

Bleeding  from  the  Urethra  is  sometimes  relieved  by 
the  balsam  copaiba.  Mr.  Hunter  did  not  find  astrin- 
gent injections  of  use. 

Painful  Erections  are  greatly  prevented  by  taking 
twenty  drops  of  tinctura  opii  at  bedtime.  Cicuta  has 
also  some  power  in  this  way;  and  many  surgeons, 
among  whom  is:Mr.  Dunn,  of  Scarborough,  have  a  fa 
vourable  opinion  of  camphorated  poultices,  and  of  the 
internal  exhibition  of  camphor;  a  medicine  which  I 
ought  to-Jiave  mentioned  in  former  editions,  as  a 
common  means  of  lessening  the  pain  and  inconvenience 
of  erections  in  the  inflammatory  stage  of  gonorrhosa 

Chordee.   See  this  word. 

Bladder  affected.  Opiate  clysters,  the  warm  bath# 
and  bleeding,  if  the  patient  is  of  full  habit,  are  proper. 
Leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  perinaeum.  When  this 
affection  lasts  a  considerable  time,  and'  is  not  mitigated 
by  common  methods,  Mr.  Hunter  advises  trying  an 
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opiate  plaster  on  the  pubes,  or  the  loins,  where  the 
nerves  of  the  bladder  originate  ;  or  a  small  blister  on 
the  pcrinaeum.  In  another  place  he  mentions  bark,  ci- 
cnta,  sea-air,  and  sea-bathing,  among  the  proper 
means. 

Swelled  Testicles.  See  Hernia  Humoralis. 
For  a  more  full  account  of  gonorrhoea,  according  to 
the  above  doctrines,  see  A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal 
disease,  by  John  Hunter,  from  page  29  to  90. 

♦-,  •  I,  ,     '  .  4  •  fn 

ON  THE  QUESTION  WHETHER  GONORRHOEA  IS  REALLY 
I    A  FORM  OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  and  others-  in  Mr.  Hunter's 
work,  would  lead  one  to  believe,  that  the  poison  of 
gonorrhoea  and  the  venereal  virus  are  the  same.  Here 
jt  is  my  duty  impartially  to  state  the  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  for  and  against  this  important  doc- 
trine. *       .  *•» 

Mr.  Hunter  assures  us,  that  he  has  seen  all  the 
symptoms  of  lues  venerea  originating  from  gonorrhoea 
only ;  that  he  had  even  produced  venereal  chancres  by 
inoculating  with  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea ;  and  that  he 
afterward  repeated  these  experiments  in  a  manner  in 
which  he  could  not  be  deceived. — (P.  293,  et  seq.) 

Mr.  Hunter's  experiments,  it  is  true,  have  been  re- 
peated with  a  different  result ;  but,  as  a  late  writer  has 
remarked,  can  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  consider 
from  how  many  causes  gonorrhoea  may  arise,  and  how 
impossible  it  is  to  distinguish  the  venereal  from  any 
other  '!—(Obs.  on  Morbid  Poisons,  by  J.  Adams,  M.D. 
p.  91,  erf.  2.) 

Another  argument  adduced  by  Hunter,  in  favour  of 
the  poisons  of  gonorrhoea  and  chancre  being  the  same, 
is  the  probability  that  the  Otaheitans  had  the  venereal 
disease  propagated  to  them  by  European  sailors,  who 
were  affected  with  gonorrhoea ;  for  these  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  had  a  chancre  during  a  voyage  of  five 
months,  without  the  penis  being  destroyed. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  say  what  time  may 
elapse  between  the  application  of  the  venereal  poison  to 
the  penis  and  the  commencement  of  the  ulceration. 
Therefore,  Bougainville's  sailors,  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  might  have  contracted  the  infection  at  Rio  de 
la  Plata;  but  actual  ulcers  on  the  penis  might  not 
have  formed  till  about  five  months  afterward,  when  the 
ship  arrived  at  Otaheite. 

In  attempting  to  explain  why  a  gonorrhoea  and  a 
chancre  do  not  equally  produce  lues  venerea,  and  why 
the  medicine  which  almost  universally  cures  chancre 
has  less  effect  on  gonorrhoea,  a  modern  advocate  for 
Mr.  Hunter's  doctrine  says,  that  we  must  take  into 
consideration,  that  the  seat  of  the  two  diseases  is  dif- 
ferent ;  that  the  same  cause  may  produce  different  ef- 
fects upon  different  parts,  that  the  same  poison,  when 
mixed  with  different  fluids,  may  be  more  or  less  vio- 
lent in  its  operation ;  arid  that  there  may  he  greater  or 
less  attraction  of  certain  fluids  to  a  part,  according  to 
its  nature  and  composition. — {Inquiry  into  sorru:  Effects 
of.  the  Venereal  Poison,  by  S.  Saivrey,  1802,  p.  4.)  Mr. 
Sawrey  very  truly  remarks,  p.  6,  that  if  the  gonor- 
rliceal  matter  has  clearly  and  decidedly  produced  chan- 
cre., or  contaminated  the  system  in  any  one  instance, 
the  question  is  determined.  It  could  m  no  instance 
produce  these  effects',  unless  it  had  the  power  of  doing 
so.  This  writer  brings  forward  some  cases  to  prove, 
that  the  poison  of  gonorrhoea  may  produce  gonorrhoea 
or  "chancre ;  but  the  limits  of  this  work  only  afford  room 
to  observe  that  these  instances  are  by  no  means  deci- 
sive of  the  point,  because  some  objections  may  be  ur»ed 
against  tbem,  as  indeed  Mr.  Sawrey  himself  allows. 
That  Mr.  Hunter's  cases  are  inconclusive,  I  have  par- 
ticularly endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  last  edition  of 
the. First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Why  does  not  gonorrhoea  commonly  produce  ulcer- 
ation in  the.  urethra?  Mr.  Sawrey  tries  to  solve  this 
question,  by  saying,  that  the  product  of  the  venereal  in- 
flammation, the  diseased  contents  of  the  small  arteries 
of  the  urethra,  are  thrown  out  of  these  open-mouthed 
vessels  into  this  canal,  without  any  breach  of  their  tex- 
ture, which  otherwise  would  be  a  necessary  conse- 
sequence. 

Why  docs  not  gonorrhoea  equally  contaminate  the 
system  as  cliancre  ?  In  gonorrhoea,  says  Mr.  Sawrey, 
the  discharge  is  very  plentiful ;  it  is  not,  in  general, 
attended  with  ulceration ;  the  poison  is  much  more 
diluted  and  mixed  with  a  mucous  and  puriform  fluid. 
It  is  deposited  in  the  urethra  and  its  lacuna;,  where 


little  or  no  pressure  is  applied,  and  it  finds  easy  egreei 
out  of  the  canal.  In  chancre,  there'  is  breach  of  sub- 
stance, the  poison  is  not  much  diluted,  <fcc.  • 

Wny  does  not  chancre  generally  in  the  same  person 
produce  gonorrhoea  and  gonorrhoea  chancre?  Mi. 
Sawrey,  in  answer,  expresses  his  belief,  that  these  in- 
cidents are  not  very  unfrequent.  He  says,  ho  has 
known  persons  having  a  chancre,  winch  continued  for 
months,  become  affected  after  that  time  with  a  rlap 
without  any  farther  exposure.  His  opinion  is,  that  the 
matter  of  the  chancre  had  insinuated  itself  into  the 
urethra  and  produced  the  disease;  though  he  confesses 
many  would  explain  the  circumstance,  by  supposing 
that  the  chancre  and  gonorrhoea  were  both  communi- 
cated at  the  same  time  by  two  different  poisons. 

Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  the  presence  of  one  dig- 
ease  renders  the  adjacent  parts  less  susceptible  of  the 
influence  of  the  other.  » 

Mr.  Sawrey  concludes  his  second  chapter  with  in- 
clining to  the  idea,  that  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  is  not 
strictly  pus,  but  of  a  more  mucous  nature  than  tHSt  6f 
a  chancre.  However,  when  he  mentions  chemical  at- 
tractions, as  drawing  the  poison  from  mucus  to  tbi 
urethra-,  and  from  pus  to  the  dry  parts,  in  order  (o  ex- 
plain the  last  of  the  above  questions,  every  sober  reader 
must  feel  sorry  that  a  work  which  contains  some  really 
sensible  observations  should  comprehend  this  most 
unfortunate  one. 

Mr.  Whately  also  supported "the  opinion,  that  the 
matter  of  gonorrheea  and  that  of  chancre  are  the  same. 
— (On  Gonorrhoea  Virulenta.) 

Another  defender  of  this  side  of  the  question  is  Dr. 
Swediaur,  who  endeavours  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
the  following  positions:  1.  That  the  poison  which 
produces  the  clap  does  never,  like  that  of  chancres, 
produce  any  venereal  symptoms  in  the  mass,  or 
lues  itself.  2.  That  the  poison  of  the  clap  never  pro- 
duces chancres,  and  that  the  poison  of  chancres  never 
produces  a  clap.  3.  That  mercury  never  contributes 
to,  nor  accelerates,  the  cure  of  a  clap ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  every  Menorrhagia  may  be  certainly  cured 
without  mercury,  and  without  any  danger  of  leaving  a 
lues  behind. 

His  arguments  run  thus  :— the  reason  why  claps  do 
not,  like  chancres,  constantly  produce  the  lues  is,  that 
most  of  them  excite  only  a  superficial  inflammation  In 
the  membrane  of  the  urethra,  without  any  ulceration. 
Henee,  absorption  cannot  easily  take  place,  the  poison 
being  out  of  the  course  of  the  circulation.  But  he  has 
seen  claps  with  an  ulcer  in  the  urethra,  followed  by 
the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of  Jues  itself.  He 
mentions  the  urethra  being  defended  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  mucus,  as  the  thing  impeding  the  common  form- 
ation of  ulcers,  which  do  occasionally  occur  when 
the  mucus  is  not  secreted  as  usual,  or  is  washed  away. 
He  asserts,  that  in  many  cases,  where  he  had  occasion 
to  examine  both  parties,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
chancres  were  communicated  by  a  person  affected  with 
a  simple  gonorrhoea;  and  vice  versi,  that  a  virulent 
clap  had  been  the  consequence  of  an  infection  from  a 
person  having  merely  chancres.  He  says,  that  if  a 
patient  with  a  venereal  running  does  not  take  care  to 
keep  the  prepuce  and  glans  perfectly  clean,  chancres 
will  very  often  be  produced.  He  owns  a  great  many 
claps  are  cured  without  mercury;  yet,  repeated  expe- 
rience has  shown  hirn  a  cure  cannot  be  always  thus 
accomplished.  Mild  cases,  without  ulcer  or  excoriation 
in  the  urethra,  may  certainly  be  radically  cured  with- 
out a  grain  of  mercury ;  and  though  mercury  should 
be  given,  it  would  not  have  the  ieast  effect ;  not  be- 
cause the  disease  does  not  proceed  from  the  venereal 
poison,  but  because  it  is  out  of  the  course  of  the  circu- 
lation. He  contends,  that  the  topical  use  of  mercury 
in  injections  acts  usefully  even  in  these  cases.  But 
when  a  clap  is  joined  with  ulceration  iathe  urethra,  it 
is  always  cured  more  safely  and  expeditiously  with 
mercury,  and  is  frequently  incurable  without  it.  A 
lues  also  follows  cases  attended  with  ulcers  in  the  ure- 
thra. He  allows,  that  all  claps  are  not  Venereal.-^fSee 
Pract.  Obs.  on  Venereal  Complaints,  by  J.  Swediaur.)' 
One  argument  urged  against  the  identity  of  gonorrhoeal 
and  chancrous  virus  is,  that  gonorrheea  was  described 
as  a  symptom  till  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  other 
symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease  were  known.  Pal- 
lopius  is  among  the  first  who  observed  gonorrhoea  as 
a  symptom  of  the  venerea}  disease.  "  If,  however.? 
says  Dr.  Adams,  ";venereal  gonorrhoea  was  unnoticed 
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till  about  fifty  years  after  the  other  forms  3f  the  dis- 
ease were  described,  what  does  this  prove,  but  that 
contagious  gonorrhcea  was  so  common  as  to  be  disre- 
garded as  a  symptom  of  the  new  complaint  ?  Can 
there  be  a  doubt,  from  the  caution  given  by  Moses,  that 
gonorrhoea  was  considered  as  contagious  in  his  days? 
Buring  tho  classical  age,  we  find  inconveniences  qf 
the  urinary  passages  were  imputed  to  incontinence ; 
and  the  police  of  several  state's,  before  the  siege  of  Na- 
ples, made  laws  for  preserving  the  health  of  such  as 
would"  content  themselves  with  public  stews  instead 
of  disturbing  the  peace  of  families. 

This  is  enough  to  lessen  our  surprise  that  gonorrhcea 
should  be  unnoticed  for  son) %  time  after  the  appearance 
of  the  venereal  disease.  But  so  far  is  it  from  proving 
that  the  two  contagions  are  different,  that  the  fairest 
inference  we  can  draw  is  in  favour  of  their  identity.. 
For  if  by  this  time  the  venereal  disease  began  to  be  so 
far  understood,  that  secondary  symptoms  were  found 
the  consequence  of  primary  ones  in  the  genitals,  it  is 
most  probable,  that  the  first  suspicion  of  venereal  go- 
norrhoea arose  from  the  occurrence  of  such  secondary 
appearances,  where  no  other  primary  symptoms  could 
be  traced."— (Adams,  on  Motbid  Poisons,  p.  95, 
f.d.  2.)  ' .  V 

In  relating  the  arguments  maintained  by  the  best 
modern  writers  to  repel  the  attacks  made  on  the  doc- 
trine that  gonorrhoea  and  chancre  arise  from  the  same 
poison, 'We  have  been  compelled  to  disclose  the  chief 
grounds  on  which  the  assailants  venture  to  entertain  a 
contrary  theory. 

The  sentiments  of  Mr.  B.  Bell  are  quite  at  variance 
with  those  of  Hunter,  Sawrey,  Swediaur,  Adams,  How- 
ship,  &c. ;  but  my  limits  will  only  allow  me  just  to 
enumerate  a  few  of  his  leading  arguments. 
,  If  the  matter  of  gonorrhcea  and  that  of  chancre 
were  of  the  same  nature,  we.must  admit  that  a  person 
with  a  chancre  only  can  communicate  to  another,  not 
only  every  symptom  of  pox,  but  of  gonorrhoea:  and 
that  another,  with  gonorrhoea  only,  can  give  to  all 
with  whom  he  may  have  connexion,  chancres,  with 
their  various  consequences.  This  ought  indeed  to  be 
a  very  frequent  occurrence ;  whereas  all  allow  that  it 
is  even  in  appearance  very  rare. 

On  the  supposition  that  the ,  matter  of  gonorrhcea 
and  lues  venerea  being  the  same,  the  latter  ought  to  be 
a  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  former 
from  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  matter  of  infec- 
tion must,  in  every  instance,  be  applied  to  those  parts 
on  whiJB  it  can  produce  chancres,  than  that  of  the 
urethra,  where,  instead  of  chancre  of  ulceration,  it  al- 
most always  excites  gonorrhcea.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  matter,  by  which  the  disease  is  commu- 
nicated, should  find  access  to  the  urethra ;  while  all 
the  external  parts  of  the  penis,  particularly  the  glans 
must  be  easily  and  universally  exposed  to  it ;  and  yet 
gonorrhoea  is  a  much  more  frequent  disease  than  pox, 
Cases  of  gonorrhcea  are  in  proportion  to.  those  of 
chancre,  according  to  Mr.  B.  Bell's  experience,  as  three 
to  one.  It  is  obvious"  that  the  very  reverse  should  hap- 
pen, if  the  two  diseases  were  produced  by  the  same 
kind  of  matter. 

I  need  not  adduce  other  arguments,  as  the  reader 
must  be  already  acquainted  with  any  worth  knowing 
Irom  what  is  said  in  the  previous  part  of  this  article 

l  tie  grand I  practical  consideration  depending  on  the 
possibility  of  the  venereal  disease  arising  from  gonor- 
rhcea is,  whether  mercurials  should  not  be  exhibite-I, 
quenceaSe8'  Wlth  11191  view  of  preventing  such  aconse- 
Waving  on  my  own  part,  all  attempts'  to  decide  the 
point,  whether  the  matter  of  a  chancre  and  that  of  one 
.species  or  gonorrhoea  are  of  the  same  nature,  I  shall 
merely  content  myself  with  stating,  that,  as  far  as  my 
observation  and  inquiries  extend,  the  majority  of  the 
best  practitioners  of  the  present  day  consider  the  exhi- 
bition of  mercury  unnecessary,  and  consequently  im- 
proper, in  all  cases  of  gonorrhcea.  This  fact  almost 
amounts  to  a  proof  that,  if  venereal  symptoms  do  ever 
follow  a  clap,  they  are  so  rare,  and,  I  may  add,  always 
so  imputable  to  other  causes,  that  the  employment  of 
mercury,  as  a  preventive,  would,  upon  the'  whole  do 
more  injury  than  benefit  to  mankind:  and  this  even 
admitting  (what  to  my  mind  has  never  been  uneauivo 
oally  proved)  that  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  is  reallv 
capable,  in  a  very  few  instances,  of  giving  rise  to  the 
venerea.!  disease.  *  > 
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The  reader  must  weigh  the  different  arguments  him- 
self. Some  of  Mr.  B.  Bell's  reasoning  is  certainly  un- 
tenable, as  Mr.  Sawrey  has  clearly  shown ;  but  the 
latter,  also,  is  not  invulnerable  in  many  points,  which 
he  strives  to  defend. 

/.  Andrce,  An  Essay  on  the  Theory  and  Cvre  of  the 
Venereal  Gonorrhcea,  and  the  Diseases  which  happen 
in  consequence  of  that  Disorder,  8vo.  Lond.. 1777 .  J 
Nevill,  A  Description  of  the  Venereal  Gonorrhcea,  Svo' 
Land.  1754.   /.  Norman,  Method  of  Curing  the  Viru 
lent  Stillicidium,  or  Gonorrhoea,  with  an  Account  of 
the  Efficacy  of  Plummefs  Alterative  Pills,  Svo.  J 
Chcbbe,  An  Essay  on  the  Gonorrhoea  Virulenta,  m 
which  the  different  Opinions  respecting  the  Treatment 
%J£e  Disease  are  carefully  examined,  <Src  8v6.,  Land. 
1786.    W.  Thomas,  An  Essay  on  Gonorrhoea,  with 
some  Obs.  on  the  Use  of  Opium  in  the  Cure  of  that 
Disease,  Svo.  Land.  178a   A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  " 
Disease,  by  J.  Hunter,  1788.  W.  Rowley,  The  most  co- 
gent Reasons  why  astringent  Injections,  &c.  should  be 
banished,  &-c.  Svo.  Lond.  1800.   J.  H.  G.  SchlegeL 
Versuch  einer  Geschichte  ■  des  Streites  iiber  die  Iden- 
titat  des  Venus  und  Trippergiftes,  nmo.  Jena,  1796. 
Wkately  on  the  Gonorrhoea  Virulenta,  Svo.  Lond. 
1801.    Pract.  Obs.  on  Venereal  Complaints,  by  F 
Swediaur,  M.D.  edit.  3.   An  Inquiry  into  some  of  the 
Effects  of  the  Venereal  Poison,  by  S.  Sawrey,  1802. 
ia<w  071  Morbid  Porous,  by  J.  Adams,  M.D.  edit.  2? 
.1807.   /.  C.  Jacobs,  Demonstration  de  I'Identite  des 
' ,        de  la  Virole  et  de  la  Gonorrhee,  8vo.  Bruxelles, 
1811.    J.  F.  Hernandez,  Essai  Analytique  sur  la 
Nwi-wlentite  des  Virus  Gonorrhoique  et  Syphilitique, 
Svo.  Toulon,  1812.   R.  Carmichael,  Essays  on  the  Ve- 
nereal Diseases  which  have  been  confounded  with  Sy- 
philis, Src.  4to.  Lond.  1814  ;  and  his  Obs.  on  the  Symp- 
toms and  Specific  Distinctions  of  Venereal  Diseases, 
Svo.  Lond.  1818.   John  Howship,  on  Complaints  af- 
Jectmgthe  Secretion  and  Excretion  of  the  Urine^  Svo 
Lond.  1823.  ' 

GORGET.  An  instrument  used  in  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  prostate  gland 
and  neck  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator 
to  introduce  the  forceps  and  extract  the  stone.  It  is 
m  fact,  a  sort  of  knife,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  beak 
tliat  fits  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and-  admits  of  beina 
pushed  along  it  into  the  bladder. 

Besides  cutting  gorgets,  constructed  for  the  preced 
mg  design,  there  are  also  blunt  ones,  intended  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  wound,  where  their  concavity  serves 
as  a  guide  for  the  forceps  intothe  bladder. 

GRANULATIONS.  The  little,  gram-like,  fleshy 
bodies,  which  form  on  the  surfaces  of  ulcers  and  sup- 
purating wounds,  and  serve  both  for  filling  up  the  ca- 
ste's and  bnnginp  nearer  together  and  uniting  their 
We  must  here  consider  the  operations  of  nature  in 
^?gmSv.partSJ-as  nearlyas  Possible  to  their  original 
S',!  f  l4sp0ai""1'  action>  and  structure  have 
been  altered  by  accident  or  disease.  Havino-  formed 
pus  she  immediately  begins  to  form  new  matter  upon 
n?,iff es  "1WhjCh  tnere  has  been  a  breach  of  conti- 
nuity. This  process  is  called  granulating  or  incar- 
tionT'  stance  formed  is  called  gran ula- 

thf^lfT*  are  an  accreti°n  of  animal  matter  upon 
the  wounded  or  exposed  surface;  they  are  formed  by 

rmneXwhW  "  °f  the  coaSuIating  1»  A'om  the  vessels1; 
£w„  ^  ?6W  ?ubstance  l»e  oM  vessels  very  pro- 
bably extend,  and  in  which  new  ones  are  formed. 
Snl  UgTUlatl,°11S  are  extremely  vascular  ;  indeed, 
™™  .  •  an  ulmost  any  otner  animal  substance^ 
c,i!  iS  theTcase  (says  Mr.  Hunter)  is  seen  in 
soi  es  every  day.  I  haye  often  been  able  to  trace  the 
growth  and  vascularity  of  this  new  substance.  I  have 
seen  upon  a  sore  a  white  substance  exactly  similar,  in 
every  visible  respect,  to  coagulating  lymph.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  wipe  it  off,  and  the  next  day  of  dress- 
nig  1  have  found  this  very  substance  vascular ;  for,  6y 
wiping  or  touching  it  with  a  probe,  it  has  bled  freely. 
1  have  observed  the  same  appearance  on  the  surfaccof  • 
a  bone  that  has  been  laid  bare.  I  once  scraped  off 
some  of  the  external  surface  of  a  bone  of  the'foot,  to 
see  if  the  surface  would  granulate.  I  remarked,  the 
following  day,  that  the  surface  of  the  bpne  was  co- 
vered with  a  whitish  substance,  having  a  tinge  of  blue. 
When  I  passed  my  probe  into  it,  I  did  not  feel  the 
bone  bare,  but  only  its  resistance.   I  conceived  this 
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substance  to  be  coagulable  lymph  thrown  out  from  in- 
flammation, and  that  it  would  be  forced  off  when  sup- 
puration came  on  ;  but  on  the  succeeding  day  I  found 
it  vascular,  and  appearing  like  healthy  granulations." 
The  vessels  in  granulations  pass  from  the  original 
parts  to  their  basis,  and  thence  towards  their  external 
surface,  in  tolerably  regular,  parallel  lines.  The  sur- 
face of  this  new  substance  has  the  same  disposition  to 
secrete  pus  as  the  parts  which  produced  it.  The  sur- 
faces of  granulations  are  very  convex,  the  reverse  of 
ulceration,  having  a  great  many  small  points  or  emi- 
nences, so  as  to  appear  rough.  The  smaller  such 
points  are,  the  more  healthy  are  the  granulations.  The 
colour  of  healthy  granulations  is  a  deep  florid  red. 
When  livid,  they  are  unhealthy,  and  have  only  a  lan- 
guid circulation.  Healthy  granulations,  on  an  exposed 
or  flat  surface,  rise  nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  skin,  and  often  a  little  higher ;  but  when 
they  exceed  this,  and  take  on  a  growing  disposition, 
they  are  unhealthy,  become  soft,  spongy,  and  without 
any  disposition  to  form  skin.  Healthy  granulations 
are  always  prone  to  unite  to  each  other,  so  as  to  be  the 
means  of  uniting  parts. 

Granulations  are  not  easily  formed  on  the  side  oi  an 
abscess  nearest  the  surface  of  the  body. 

They  are  not  endowed  with  the  same  powers  as 
parts  originally  formed.  Hence  they  more  readily  ul- 
cerate and  mortify.  The  curious  mode  in  which  gra- 
nulations oontract  when  sores  are  healing,  and  even 
for  some  time  after  they  are  healed,  has  been  explained  in 
the  article  Cicatrization.— (See  A  Treatise  on  the  Blood, 
Inflammation,  be.  by  John  Hunter,  p.  473,  etseq.  1794.) 

Ii  is  a  question  whether  granulations  can  ever  be 
'ormed  without  suppuration  ^  Mr.  Hunter  seems  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  may  occasionally  be  produced 
without  it,  and  he  supports  his  opinion  by  the  relation 
of  the  dissection  of  a  fractured  limb,  in  which  he  ob- 
served a  substance  resembling  granulations.  Dr. 
John  Thomson,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  he  has 
never  seen  any  thing  which  he  could'regard  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  granulation,  and  still  less  of  a  granulating 
surface,  where  pus  was  not  formed.— (See  Lectures  on 
Inflammation,  p.  408.) 

The  exact  process  by  which  the  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
and  absorbents  of  granulations  are  formed,  is  still 
among  the  secrets  of  nature.   The  observations  of  Mr. 
Hunter  on  the  subject  amount  only  to  conjecture. 
"The  growth  of  nerves  and  their  developement  in 
new-formed  flesh  or  granulations  (says  Dr.  J.  Thom- 
son), Is  a  subject  of  equal  curiosity  with  the  growth 
of  blood-vessels  in  the  same  structure.   Their  exist- 
ence in  granulations  is  proved  by  the  pain  which  is  felt 
on  our  pinching,  rubbing,  or  wiping,  the  surface  of  a 
sore.    Even  the  granulations  which  arise  from  the 
surface  of  bone  are  sensible  (a  statement  not  admit- 
ted by  Sir  Astley  Cooper),  though  we  are  not  very 
well  able  to  prove  the  sensibility  of  the  larger  branches 
of  nerves,  from  which  the  newly  formed  and  sensible 
nerves  and  filaments  in  the  granulation  are  imme- 
diately derived.    All  the  difficulties  which  I  formerly 
mentioned  to  you,  as  occurring  in  the  explanation  of 
the  manner  ill  which  coagulable  lymph  or  granulations 
are  penetrated  with  blood-vessels,  present  themselves 
the  moment  we  begir^  to  reflect  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  same  granulations  are  provided  with  nerves ; 
and  these- difficulties  are  still  increased,  when  we  re- 
flect that  the  same  granulations  are  in  the  course'  Of  a 
few  hours  provided,  not  only  with  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  but  also  with  a  system  of  absorbents.  The 
existence  of  absorbents  in  granulations  is  proved  not 
oaVyby  the  changes  of  bulk  which  we  see  them  daily 
undergo,  becoming  gradually,  in  the  healthy  state, 
smaller,  firmer,  and  more  compact,  but  also,  by  the 
frequent  disappearance  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  granu- 
lating surface- by  the  process  of  ulcerative  absorption." 
— {See  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  419.) 
According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  granulations  which 
sprint  from  parts  endued  with  great  sensibility,  like 
muscles  are  extremely  sensitive;  but  granulations 
which  arise  from  bones,  he  says,  have  no  sensibility 
whatever    These  observations  are  qualified  with  the 
condition  that  the  bone  be  uninflamcd,  and  it  is  ac= 
knowledged,  that  granulations  arising  from  the  cancel- 
lated structure  of  bones  are  sometimes  extremely  sen- 
sitive   He  describes  granulations  from  tendons  as 
quite  insensible,  andthosj  from  aponeuroses  and  fascia; 
its  possessing  very  little  sensibility.— (See  Lancet,  vol 
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1  p  22'  )  Every  young  dresser  of  sores  at  an  hospital 
who  has  been  too  lavish  of  the  red  precipitate  oint- 
ment must  have  learned  from  experience,  that  granula- 
tions are  furnished\vith  absorbent  vessels,  and  that 
mercury  may  be  absorbed  from  the  surface  of  ulcers, 
and  bring  on  an  unwished-for  salivation  of  the  patient, 
It  is  observed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  in  recently 
formed  ulcers,  the  granulations  are  not  good  absorbent 
surfaces ;  but  that  when  the  sores  have  existed  a  flood 
while,  they  readily  take  into  the  system  any  substance 
which  may  be  applied  to  them.  ■  Thus,  when  old  si 
nuses  are  injected  with  a  solution  of  the  bxyinuriata 
of  mercury,  with  the  view  of  stimulating  them  to  heal, 
the  patients  are  sometimes,  salivated  by  the  meroury 
being  absorbed  into  the  system. '  Sir  Astley  has  seen 
the  same  effect  produced  by  the  application  of  the  lo- 
tion of  lime-water  and  the  submuriate  of  mercury  to 
the  surface  of  ulcers.  Indeed,  the  absorbent  power  of 
granulations  is  frequently  the  means  of  producing 
baneful  effects  upon  the  constitution,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  deleterious  substances  into  the  circulation. 
Thus  arsenic,  applied  to  sores,  is  often  conveyed  into 
the  system,  and,  on  this  account,  is  tp  be  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  external  remedy.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  quotes 
one  instance,  in  which  the  patient  seems  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  the  indiscriminate  application  of  arsenic 
to  a  fungus  of  the  eye.  Opium,  also,  when  applied  to 
the  surfaces  of  sores,  is  very  readily  absorbed,  produc- 
ing similar  effects  to  those  which  arise  from  its  intro- 
duction into  the  stomach.  .  Thus,  when  the  quantity 
absorbed  is  too  great,  excessive  costivenejs,  extreme 
pain  in  the  head,  and  torpor  of  the  system,  are  the  con- 
sequences, which  require  tile  frequent  administration 
of  active  purgatives  for  their  removal.— (See  Lancet, 
vol.  1,  p.  219,  <S-c.)  A  temporary  amaurosis  has  been 
known  to  "be  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  extract 
of  belladonna  from  the  surface  of  irritable  malignant  ul- 
cers.— (F.  Tyrrell ;  A.-  Cooper's  Lectures,  vol.  l,p.l69.) 

GUAIACUM.  Many  writers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury contended  that  guaiacum  was  a  true  specific  for 
the  venereal  disease ;  and  the  celebrated  Boerhaave, 
in  the  eighteenth,  maintained  the  same  opinion.  Mr. 
Pearson  mentions,  that -when  he  was  first  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  in  1781,  Mr  Brom- 
'field  and  Mr.  Williams  were  in.  the  habit  of  reposing 
great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  a  decoction  of  guaia- 
cum wood.  This  was  administered  to  such  patients  as 
had  already  employed  the  usual  quantity  of  mercury ; 
but  who  complained  of  nocturnal  pains,  orjad  gum- 
mata,  nodes,  ozoena,  and  such  other  effects  ofUhe  vene-, 
real  virus,  connected  with  secondary  symptoms,  as  did 
not  yield  to  a  course  of  mercurial  frictions.  The  diet 
consisted  of  raisins  and  hard  biscuit ;  from  two  to  four 
pints  of  the  decoction  were  taken  every  day ;  the  hot 
bath  was  used  twice  a  week ;  and  a  dose  of  antimomal 
wine  and  laudanum,  or  Dover's  powder,  was  com- 
monly taken  every  evening.  Constant  confinement  to 
bed  was  not  deemed  necessary  ;  neither  was  exposure 
to  the  vapour  of  burning  spirit,  with  a  view  of  exciting 
perspiration,  often  practised  ;  as  only  a  moist  state  or 
the  skin  was  desired.  This  treatment  was,  sometimes, 
of  singular  advantage  to  those  whose  health  Jiad  sus- 
tained injury"  from  the  disease,  long  confinement,  and 
mercury.  The  strength  increased ;  bad  ulcers  healed; 
exfoliations  were  completed;  and  these  anomalous 
symptoms,  which  would  have  been  exasperated  by 
mercury,  soon  yielded  to  guaiacum. 

Besides  such  cases,  in  which  the  good  effects  of  guai- 
acum caused  it  to  be  erroneously  regarded  as  a  specihc 
for  the  lues  venerea,  the  medicine  was  also  formerly 
given  by  some,  on  the  first  attack  of  the  venerea 
disease.  The  disorder  being  thus  benefited,  a  radical 
cure"  was  considered  to  be. accomplished  ;'anil, ,n0"?'} 
frequent  relapses  followed,  yet,  as  these  partly  yieldeu 
to  the  same  remedy,  its  reputation  was  still  kept  up- 
Many  diseases  also,  which  got  well,  w«re  probably  not 
really  venereal  cases.  Mr.  Pearson  seems  to  allow, 
that,  in  syphilitic  affections,  it  may,  indeed,  operate 
like  a  true  antidote,  suspending,  foratime,the  progress 
of  certain  venereal  symptorrls,  and  removing  other  ap- 
pearances altogether ;  but  he  observes,  that  experience 
has  evinced  that  the  unsubdued  virus  yet  remains  active 
in  the  constitution.  f 
Mr.  Pearson  found  guaiacum  of  little  use  in  pa'""01 
the  bones,  except  when  it  proved  sudorific ;  but  that  ii 
was  then  inferior  to  antimonv  or  ammonia.  When 
the  constitution  his  been  impaired  by  mercury  aim  lot's 
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confinement,  a  thickened  state  of  the  ligaments,  or  pe- 
riosteum, or  foul  ulcers,  still  regaining,  Mr.  Pearson 
says,  these  effects  will  often  subside  during  the  exhi- 
mtioa  of  the  decoction.  He  says  it  will  often  suspend, 
lor  a  short  time,  the  progress  of  certain  secondary 
symptoms  of  the  lues  venerea ;  for  instance,  ulcers  of 
he  tonsils,  venereal  eruptions,  and  even  nodes.  Mr 
1  earson,  however,  never  knew  one  instance  in  which 
guaiaemm  eradicated  the  virus;  and  he  contends,  that 
its  being  conjoined  with- mercury  neither  increases  the 
virtue  of  this  mineral,  lessens  its  bad  effects,  nor  dimi- 
nishes the  necessity  of  giving  a  certain  quantity  of  it 
He  has  seen  guaiacum  produce  good  effects  in  cutaneous 
diseases,  the  ozsna,  and  scrofulous  affections  of  the 
membranes  and  ligaments.-(See  Pearsorwn  the  Effects 

fZn-TSJ-rtl°le/  ^m  Cure  °f  Lues  Vmrrea,  edit. 
%  ISO,.)  Many  of  the  foregoing  observations  on  the 
virtues  of  guaiacum  in  syphilis'  are  considerably  af- 
lested  by  the  fact,  now  so  completely  established/that 
this  disease  is  generally  capable,  in  the  end,  of  a  spon- 

nmr£!.ld  laftinS  cl"-e.-(See  Venereal  Disease.) 

UUMMA.  A  soft  tumour,  so  named  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  contents  to  gum.  •  ■ 

GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS  'receive  tHeir  name  from  the 
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manner  in  which  they  are  produced be  ni  Venerall  v  and  ni,l  .h'"  WOU",f  vascul"  parts,  like  the  face 
caus,d  by  hard>tuse,  metallic  bodies  prolec^d  fron    Z*  " tt'lt^TL1™ ^ften  considerable,  though 


•caused  by  hard,  obtuse,  metallic  bodies,  projected  from 
-cainons,  muskets,  or  some  other  species  of  firearm 
WJth  such  injuries,  it  is  also  usual  to  comprehend  a 

■ofshe'nf  oiribdfUl  r^r^rom  thePexplonsion 
of  shells,  9r  the  violence  with  which  pieces  of  stones 
from  ramparts,  or  splinters  of  wood-  o.i  board  of  ship 
tillT"  r^,^  Gun1,l0t  Wounds  are  *e  most  coi> 
«r  thpi  °f  •  he£0,ftused  ^nd,-  and  what  is  to  be  said 
of  them  Will  apply,  mqre  or  less,  to  all  contused 
wounds,  according  to  the  degree  of  contusion  Thev 
are  particularly  characterized  by  what  the  French  sur- 

surface.   The  excessive  contusion  and  violence  ob- 

w^whi^T-l^  WOUndS  dePend  UP°»  the  rabidity 
with  which  the  bodies  occasioning  them  are  propelled 
The  parts  touched  by  the  ball  are  frequently  converted 
into  a  blackish  slough,  the  colour  of  which  made  our 
ancestors  suppose,  that  bodies  projected  by  gunpowder 
became  heated,  and  actually  burned  the  flesh  witl S 
they  came  into  contact.  But  reason  and  experience 
liave  now  proved,  that  whatever  maybe  the  rapid  ty 
in3  P,roJehctlle>  »  ™™  acquires  in  its  passage  any  per- 
ceptible heat.  Indeed,  a  modern  writer  asserts  th J, 
such  a  degree  of  heat  as  would  be  r™ite  to  m^ke  a 
ba  1  burn  parts  in-  its  passage,  would  reaily  melt  it 
-(Richerand,  Nosographie  Chir.  t.  1,  »  217  edit  2 
In  general  gun-shot  wounds' do  not  bleed  much  unless 
large  blood-vessels  be  injured;  their .circumfLncets 
often  livid ;  and  jhe  shock  that  attends  their  infliction 
av  the  injury  done  to  the  nerves,  may  oc?aSi™The 

a°^trwhao,eISst0efm,0rPOr'  «**S 

rer«nt  men,.and  the  appearances  are  so  various  ac 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  part  wounded "  and  t£ 
greater  or  less  force  with  which  it  has  been  stmck 
a^tsn^rariable  train  °f  ^mPtoms  ca"  be  laid  down 

hemorrhage  is  n  this  nniu  „„„  „i  v .  ?  ,  •  1  ne 
considerable,  inSchttiaf^n  ^  B"d  thepain  in" 
wounded  man  is  Zt  aware  of  Ms  h,vfn^StanCeS,'  the 
injury.  If,  however  the ,b»l? LtL  ln,g  reeelved  any 
nerve.  tha  hmnnrrhn' 1  ,?,,,al  _has  t0.rn  a  la"-ge  vessel,  or 


n,^!1  •the.l0thel  hand'  if  is  eo^ectly  noticed  by  Mr 
Guthrie,  that  the  continuance  of  the  cbnstitutionai 
alarm  or  shock  ought  to  excite  great  suspicion  of  "e 
nous  injury ;  and  when  wounds  have  been  received  in 
such  situations,  or  bear  such  appearances,  as  render  it 
doubtful  whether  any  parts  of  vital  importance  have 
been  injured  or  not,  the  manner  in  which  the  coustifu 
tional  perturbation  lasts  may  be  assumed  as  evidence 
of  the  fact,  when  other  symptoms  more  -indicative  of 
the  injury  are  wanting,;  and  under  all  such  circum- 
stancesi,  a  very  cautious  prognosis  should  be  delivered 
— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  11,  ed*2.) 
n^PMCtil?g  tne  §ene,ral  character  of  gun-shot  wouiids 
not  to  bleed  much  unless  large  vessels  be  injured,  it  is 
a  fact  which  necessarily  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
contusion  usually  attending  these  injuries.   But  it  is 

fhn?,!™6'  88  the  Pr1eceding  has 'stated,  tha  al 

though  some  gun-shot  wounds  bleed  but  little  at  first 

nZS  18 6  greateI  "umber  of  cases  more  or  less  St 
^.X™^of™'*l*r  like  the  face 


nerve,  tha  hemorrhage  wilf  KenerX  he  nir  vessel>  °r 
pain  of  the  wound  severe  IS  fte^S^S  °r  the 
lost.  <6omemen  will  have  a Mim^ I  °l the  part 
tered  to  pieces  by  a  ca.n"  on-ba  wirhn  ^  Zt°T  shat" 
sligl.testsymp.oms  of' Tmw  ^^trex,h,b,Vn*  ll» 
aay,  even  without  bein™c?oU Z?Z  n,Wi°n; 
and  when  they  are,  they  will  cooUv i™» occTenCe : 
table  result  of  the  injury  ;  wnd ?i "IS f,,?"-the  Pro" 
instant  vomiting,  profuse  persn  ration  ™Jy  pateness- 
^remor  will  seize  another  o,f?he  ^eiDt  of^'T^1 
flesh  wound.  This  tremor,  which  has  been  £  t'S hZ 
talked  of,  and  which  to  an  inexperienced  eJe  JSlSffiS 
V^'T'eT'  reUeV6d  byamouthf«'  ofUe  or 


J5Lf3?h£t  .wou"ds'  anoll,er  circumstance  is  ob 
served,  which  is  often  remarked  in  other  cases,  viz 
when  a  large  artery  is  partially  divided,  the  bleedings 
more  profuse  and  dangerous  than  when  the  vessef  is 
completely  severed,  and  the  hemorrhage,  if  not  re 
pressed  by  a  tourniquet,  or  other  meaSs  will  often 
cont/nue  until  the  patient  dies.    Thus,  Mr!  Guthrie 
speaks  of  three  cases  in  which  life  was  lost  from  wounds 
of  he  femoral,  humeral,  and  carotid  arteries  nTef 
X£™?P%  St°PPing      hemo^age  hav!ngn°beeen 
Until  Ambrose  Pare  introduced  more  correct  theories 
upon  the  subjects  gun-shot  wounds,  Ideas ^the  most 
fhP1r'hand  err°!;S  Mghly  P^dicial,  prevailed  both  fn 
their  history  and  treatment,  and  particularly  respecting 
what  have  been  falsely  named  wind-contusmns  Can 
non-balls  and  bullets  sometimes  produce  dreadful  de-" 
grees  of  mjury,  without  occasioning  any  breach  of  conti 
way  in  theinteguments.  This  observation  ft S 
rue  that  themuscles  and  bonesmayactua  ly  be 
and  broken  toatoms,  without  the  skin  being  at  all  wound 
ed.  huch  cases  were  for  a  long  while  imputed  to  the  vh 

he  ballt!ts1PlfUP?iSed  l°  be  com^unic3  to  L  a  /by 
me  ball  itMlf.   k  was  unag  neJ,  iliat  this  eis.ri^  H.,iJ! 

ever,  is  so  much  the  case,  that  pieces  of  soldfer'^o  ^  • 
seamen's  hats,  of  their  feathers,  Ses?  and  even  hl^ 
chleft^^^ 

rielVrs^Parts0Vnd%^^^ 

wl  at  is  di^ec  v  ^ommunicate  the  «reatest  motio»  is 
Wtrt- untouched  I  tf0,Kei,V  and  this  never  bruises  the 
Ked  a.Pr»n  y  t]Xt  taP  itself'  11  «f  °»'y  tne  air  si- 
furv  anH  ft^       t0  ?e  shot  that  is  imagined  to  do  in- 

flZT^t  T  °f  SUdden  explosions,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  organ  of  hearing  by  strong  commotions 
tYnn  rair.  Prove  '  nothing  relative  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, lastly,  experience  does  not  confirm  the  reality 
ot  such  wind-contusions ;  for  cannon-balls  often  tear 
oh  whole  members,  wi.hout  the  adjacent  parts  beinff 
VArZ  'fstinjured—CSee  Le  Vacher,  in  Mcmoires  d% 
I  Acad,  de  Vhir.  t.  4,  p.  22.) 
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An  eminent  professor,  who  visited  the  continent  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  wounded  alter  the  battle i  01 
Waterloo,  fully  coincides  with  M.  le  Vacherand  all  the 
moderns  upon  this  subject.  "  We isaw,  and  were  in- 
formed of  many  instances  in  which  cannon-balls  nan 
passed  quite  close  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and :  had .re- 
moved portions  of  the  clothes  and  accoutrements  with 
out  producing  the  slightest  injury  of  any  kind,  in 
othe?  instants,  portions  of  l the  bod y  «^/™*J£ 
moved  by  cannon-balls,  without  the  '^^^oT 

as— ;SS 

awav  without  even  the  power  of  hearing  bemg  sensi 
bWimro red."-(See  Report  of  Observations  mode  m 
Yhl  ZT'st  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  %C  by  J. 

Tl  ToZ'  5f  SSSSW I  have  seen  myself, 
in  proof  of  the  tiuth  of  LeVacher's  opinions ;  but  the 
Po&ow  so  universally  admitted,  that  I  shall  merely 
add  one  observation  that  occurred  to  the  notice  of  many 
as  well  as  myself.  At  the  bombardmen  of ^the  t  rench 
fleet  in  the  basin  of  Antwerp  early  in  1814,  a  cannon 
shot  shattered,  the  legs  of  two  officers  so  badly,  that 
the  limbs were  amputated.  These  gentlemen  were 
walk  ng  at  the  moment,  of  the  accident  in  the  village 
of  Merk'sam,  taking  hold  of  the  arm  of  my  friend  As- 
s  stant-surgeon  Swbo,  of  the  37th  regiment  who  was 
m  hemWufl.  Now  the  ball  ^hich  produced  the  injury 
ffiK  slightest  harm  to  the  latter  gentleman  al 
though  it  must  have  passed  as  close  as  possible  to 
his  lower  "xtremitiesf  and  most  probably  between 

^Neither  can  what  have  been  improperly  called  mind- 
contusions  be  attributed  to  an  electrical  shock  on  the 

Cfr  ction  in  the  caliber  of  the  gun,  and  giving  off  the 
electricUy  as  it  passes  by  (Vide  JfenOte 
gen,  l  thai,  V-  99);  for  metals  never  acquire  this  pro- 

P%tLfm™chieCf1imputed  to  the  air  is  occasioned  by  the 
ball  itself.  Its  producing  a  violent  contusion,  without 
tearing  he  skin  and  entering  the  limb,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  oblique  direction  in  which  it  strikes  the  part  or, 
in  orner  instances,  to  the  feebleness  with  which  the 
ball  strikes  the  surface  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  lost  the  greatef  part  of  its  momentum,  and 
acting principally  by  its  weight,  being,  in  short,  wha 
^called  a  spent  ball.  Daily  Observation  evinces  that 
baltwh^trkeasurfaceo^^ 

but  are  reflected;  though  they  may  ee  impelled  with 
the  greatest  force,  and  the  body  struck  may  be  as  soft 
ind  yielding  as  water.  This  alteration  in  the  course 
„f  the  ball,  not  only  happens  on  the  surface  of  the  hu- 
man body,  but  also  in  the  substance  of  a  limb  which 
H  has  entered.  Thus,  a  bone  a  tendon  &c  may 
chan-e  the  direction  of  a  ball  which  touches  them  at 
all  obliquely.  Hence,  it  is  manifest,  how  it  happens 
"that  the  track  of  a  gun-shot,  wound  is  not  always 
straight,  and  how.  balls  sometimes  run  under  the  inte- 
guments nearly  all  round  the  body  or  limb.  ' 

The  causes  of  several  of  the  peculiarities,  attending 
<mn-shot  wounds,  are  to  be  sought  among  the  laws  by 
which  moving  bodies  are  governed,  and  by  which  the 
mechanical  effect  of  a  ball,  propelled  against  any  part 
of  the  body,  must  therefore  be  determined.   The  form, 
the  momentum,  and  the  direction  of  the  shot  that  is  re- 
ceived' the  position,  and  the  variety  of  structure,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  variety  of  density  and  powers  of 
resistance,  in  the  part  receiv.ng  it,  must  always  be  con- 
sidered, in  order  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  effects 
which  t  produces.   And  though,  says  Mr.  Chevalier, 
in  many  cases,  a  mathematical  explication  of  the  course 
of  the  ball  cannot  be  giveu,  this  arises  entirely  from 
the  want  of  data,  the  laws  of  matter  being  fixed  and 
immutable.   But  when  the  data  are  known,  as  for  m- 
.Crethe  velocity  and  direction  of  the  shot,  the  posi- 
?ETof  he  patient,  or  of  the  wounded  part  at  the  time 
of  "he  accX ,  and.  the  structure  of  the  parts,  pene- 
,ra  ed  a  much  more  probable  conjecture  of  the  course 
ofthe'balTmV  generally  be  formed,  than  ,f  these  cir- 
r  iristances  had  not  been  regarded. 
'     On  the  principle  of  the  density  and  resistance  of 
mrts  attempts  nave  been  made  to  explain  the  reason 
Tt  the  coiXsion  or-  shock  which  is  given,  m  many 
Kn^wT  whole  system  by  gun-shot  wounds, 


and  which  is- represented,  by  writers  on  this  subject 
to  be  on'  attended  with  grave  and  even  alarming  cf- 
fccts,  extending,  not  only  over  the  mju red  part  but* 
fectiiW  the  system  at  large.  Thus,  a  shot  striking 
a<ra  n?t  a  tendon  or  a  bone,  in  one  of  the  extremities, 
wU  produce  a  greater  concussion  than  if  it  struck  only 
n  Jainst  softer  parts.  A  shot  striking  a  muscle  in  ackon 
wgU  produce  more  concussion  than  if  it  struck  agauist 
the  same  part  of  the  same  muscle  at  rest ;  and  a  shot 
striking  the  head  or  wounding  the  liver,,  lungs,  or  in- 
testina!  canal,  will  generally  bring  on  instantaneous 
derangement  of  the  whole  system,  with  winch  the 
functions  of  these  parts  are  so  closely  connecte<l.-(T 
Chevalier  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  part  1,  sect,  7.) 

Respeoting  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  concussion, 
I  am  disposed  to  think,  with  Mr.  Guthrie,  that  they  haVo 
been  rather  exaggerated,  and  that  in  reality  a  more  ac 
curate  explanation  of  the  disorder  of  the  system  niigh. 
be  derived  from  other  considerations:  "  A  shot  through 
the  lungs  (says  he)  will  cause  an  instantaneous  de- 
rangement of  the  whole  system,  but  the  resistance 
afforded  by  the  part  has  little  to  do  with  it ;  it  is  the 
lesion  of  the  organic  functions,  intimately  connected 
with  life,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  derangement.  In  the 
same  manner,  I  do  not  conceive,  that  the  general  affec- 
tion of  the  system  depends  alone  on  the  shock  received, 
but  on  the  effect  the  injury  committed  has  on  the  ner- 
vous system."— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,p.  26,  ed.  2.) 

A  ball  when  it  strikes  a  part  of  the  body,  may  cause 
four  kinds  of  injury.  1 .  It  may  only  occasion  a  contu- 
sion, without  penetrating  the  part,  on  account  of  it* 
bein"  too  much  spent,  or  of  the  oblique  way  in  which  it 
strikes  the  surface  of  the  body.  2.  It  may  enter  and 
lodge  in  the  substance  of  a  part ;  in  winch  case  the 
wound  has  only  one  aperture.  .  3.  It  may  pierce  through 
and  through;  and  then  there  are  two  openmgsjone  at 
the  entrance,  the  other  at  the  exit  of  the  ball.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  aperture,  where  the  shot  entered,  is 
usually  depressed  ;  that  of.  the  opening,  from  which  It 
came  out,  elevated.  At  the  entrance,  there  is  com- 
monly more  contusion,  than  at  the  exit  of  the  ball. 
The  former  opening  is  generally  narrower ;  the  latter 
wider  and  more  irregular,  especially  when  the  round 
smooth  figure  of  the  ball  has  been  changed  by  its  having 
struck  a  bone.  4.  A  cannon-ball  may  tear  off  a  whole 
limb.— (Richter,  Avfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.b.  1.) 

Gun-shot  wounds  differ  very  much,  according  to  the 
kind  of  body  projected,  its  velocity,  and  the  nature  and 
peculiarities  of  the  parts  injured.  The  projected  bodies 
are  mostly  bullets,  sometimes  cannon-balls,  sometimes 
pieces  of  broken  shells,  and  very'  often,  on  board  of 
ship,  splinters  of  wood.  On  account  of  the  contus  on 
which  the  parts  suffer,  from  the  violent  passage  ot  tne 
oall  through  them,  there  is  most  commonly  a  part  ol 
the  solids  surrouuding  the  wound  deadened,  whictns 
afterward  thrown  off  in  the  form  or  a  slough, .gene- 
rally preventing  such  wounds  from  healing  by  tne  nrsi 
intention,  and  making  most  of  them  necessarily  sup- 
purate. This  does  not  take  place  equally  in  every 
gun-shot  wound,  nor  in  every  part  of  the  ssmewouni, 
End  the  difference  commonly  arises  from  the  variety 
in  the  velocity  pi  the  body  projected ;  for  where  the  W 
has  passed  with  little  velocity,  which  is  sornct  mcs  th. 
case  at  its  entrance,  but  still  more  frequently  at  the  part 
last  wounded,  the  injury  may  often  be  healed  by  tne 
first  intention— (/.  Hunter,  p.  523.) 

Until  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  thel^_ediwm 
of  a  valuable  book  on  gun-shot  wounds,  I  did  not  Know 
that,  at  the  present  day,  any  surgeons  curtained  tne 
idea  that  the  whole  track  of  every  8»^.J™^ 
must  unavoidably  suppurate  and slough  (Guthr  tm 
Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  62,  ed.  2);  but  if  this  sent  men 
prevail,  it  is  plain  from  the  preceding  statement.J nai 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Hunter  cannot  be  adduced  in  i" 
support.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe,  that  few  army 
surgeons  will  be  inclined  to  question  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Hunter's  account  of  the.  general  occurrence  m 
a  degree  of  sloughing,  or  of  the  deadened  state  o  d 
part  of  the  surface  of  a  wound,  particularly  in  "» 
vicinity  of  the  entrance  of  the  ball  or  the,  truth  ol  m« 
observations  about  the  common  necessity  ot  tne  m 
paration  of  such  slough  before  the  parts  will  newi 
and  whether  the  dead  parts  be  thrown  off  in i  si™ 
fragments  with  the  matter,  or  larger  portions,  me  ia» 
ia  still  correct.  . ,   , .       „  .v- 

Foreign,  bodies  more  frequently  lodge  in  «™-«no> 
wounds  than  any  others,  and  are  commonly  ol  nrw 
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Junds.  Pieces  of  clothing  or  other  things  which 
the  ball  forced  before  it  ipto  the  limb.  2.  The  ball  it-i 
self.  3.  Loose  splinters  of  bone.  I*  is  only  when  the 
ball  strikes  the  naked.flesh,  touches  no  bono,  and  goes 
quite  through  the  part,,  that  the  wound  can  be  free 
i'rom  extraneous  matter.  Foreign  bodies  are  the  cause 
of  .numerous  unfavourable  symptoms,  by  irritating 
sensible  parts,  and  exciting  pain,  inflammation,  con- 
vulsions, hemorrhage,  long  suppurations,  &c. ;  and 
the  more  uneven,  pointed,  and  hard  they  are,  the  more 
likely  (hey  are  to  produce  these  evils.  Hence  spicula? 
of  bone  are  always  the  most  to  be  dreaded.— (Richter.) 

The  great  obliquity  and  length,  of  the  fissures  pro- 
duced m  the  cylindrical  bones  by  musket-balls,  are 
such  a*s  are  not  remarked  in  any  common  cases  of  frac- 
ture When  I  was  with  the  army  in  Holland,  in  the 
year  1314, 1  had  m  my  hospital  at  Oudenbosch  several 
fatal  compound  1'ractures  of  the  thigh,  caused  by  gun- 
shot violence  The  fissures  in  some  of  th<3se  exam- 
.  p  es  were  fourtd  to  extend  two-thirds  of  the  length  of 
the  bone.  This  fact  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Guthrie :  "  The 
fractures  extend  far  above  and  below  the  immediate 
part  struck  by  the  ball,  and,  as  far  as  depends  upon 
my  information  from  the  examination  of  limbs  that 
were  amputated,  farther  downwards  than  upwards  ■ 
so  that,  from  a  fracture  in  the  middle  of  the  thi°-h,  I 
Have  often  seen  fissures  extend  into  the  condyles  and 
cause  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee-joint " 
&c— (On  Gun-shot  Woundup.  190.) 

When  the  ball  strikes  a  bone,  the  concussion  prod  uced 
is  another  occasion  of  bad  symptoms,  to  be  added  to 
those  already  mentioned.  When  slight,  its  effects  are 
confined  to  the  injured  limb  ;  but  sometimes  they  ex- 
tend to  the  neighbouring  joints,  in  which  they  produce 
inflammation  and  abscesses. 

It  is  commonly  stated  in  surgical'  books,  that' when  a 
cannon-ball  tears  off  a  limb,  it  produces  a  violent  con- 
cussion of  the  whole  body,  and  a  general  derangement 
of  all  its  functions.    This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
always  true.    I  saw,  some  years  ago  in  London,  a 
young  sailor,  whose  arm  had  been  completely  torn  off 
at  the  shoulder,  by  a  cannon-ball  from  one  of  the  fons 
at  Guadaloupe,  in  March,  1868  ;  he  suffered  no  dread- 
ful concussion  of  his  body,  nor  were  his  senses  at  all 
unpaired.   This  case  was  very  remarkable,  as  the  sca- 
pula was  so  shattered  that  Mr.  Cummings,  of  Antigua 
was  under  the  necessity  of  removing  the  whole  of  it' 
1  he  patient  recovered  in  two  months.    From  the  ac- 
counts which  I  heard,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  axillary 
artery  bled  immediately  after  the  accident.   The  youl)' 
man  was  shown  to  the  gentlemen  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  quite  well. 
One  curious  effect  occasionally  follows  gun-shot 

ZS^ii*?  1  d°  "°i  Vretend  ^  understand  £ 
tionale  of  it :  viz.  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
some  internal  viscus,  especially  of  the  liver.    Mr  Rose 

s  Zin™r3e,°,CCUrrences  among  "le  effects  of  con! 
stitutional  irritation  arising  from  local  injury,  and  consi- 

\ Stj;iking  of  the  fr're^lS  ae. 

Kiveri  *  HH  ^^1? 10  WlUch  that  irrita"°n  may 
give  rise.   He  is  also  of  opinion  that  an  explanation 

dow^  bYUMrCtTmay  b3  deAUCed  fr°m  tlle  PrfncSKd 

tional'lr^ta^VZSS'rl"q^r}f  ™™<™™S  Constitu- 
tional irritation,  8vo,  Lovd.  1826.)   Several  cases  of 

rtr\Ze  nat"reare  ^ated  in  theW  ™S  de 
Chirurgic  and  according  to  Mr.  Guthrie  many  tatieirts 
nUHnn«T11SUia^u°  had  undergone  secondary  am- 

oj  the  ICxtremmUr  nl^^  GUn~Sk0t  M,mi1tfta 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  inner  surf-.™  nr 
shot  wounds  being  often  mor7nr  TIT-f  °f  gun- 
are  late  ,n  inflaming.    But  wTen  a  bai^n,  fr,"^'  "2* 
bone  which  fracture  has  occasioned ^great  n?urv  ofle 
soil  parts,  independently  of  that  mh«.pH  ;IH     i°  , 
by  rhe  ba.l  jtsefi;  the  ii^ammafionw  ,1  » 
quickly  as  in  cases  of  compound  (Vac  nr^L 
the  deadened  part  bears  no  pipo^nKi'J^?* 
or  wound  in  general.-^  Hunter,  p  524  )  lacerallon 
From  the  same  circumstance  6f  a  part  beimrnftpn  a^a 
•ned,  ghn-shot  wounds  frequency  cann0?b|cS 
understood  m  the  first  instance,  for  in  many  e££s  I  I 
at  first  impossible  to  know  What  parts  are  killed  J-hi 
ther  bone,  tendon,  or  soft  part.   Nor  can  this  be'as^r" 
'a.nen  t,!l  t>,o  slough  separates,  which  often  makes  Z 
wound  m    !i  more  complicated  than  was  previously 

-  e  a 
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imagined.    For  very  often  some  viscus,  or  a  nart  of 
some  viscus,  or  a  part  of  some  large  artery,  or  even  » 
bone  has  been  killed  by  the  violence.   If  a  piece  of 
intestine  has  been  killed,  the  contents  of  the  bowel 
will  begin  to  come  through  the  wound  when  the  slough 
.separates.   If  a  portion  of  a  large  blood-vessel  be 
killed,  a  profuse  and  even  fatal  hemorrhage  may  como 
on,  when  the  slough  is  detached,  although  no  ma- 
terial" quantity  of  blood  may  have  been  previously 
lost.— (See  Hunter,  p.  525.)   Thus,  several  days  after 
thg  receipt  of  the  wound,  and  when  a|l  danger  from 
inflammation  is  over,  a  bleedihg  per  anum,  occasioned 
by  the  separation  of  a.slough  from  some  internal  ves- 
sel, may  destroy  the  patient;  as  happened  in  a  very 
interesting  case  reported  by  Mr.  Guthrie. — (P.  13"  ed 
2.)   A  soldier  of  the  2d  battalion  of  the  44th  regi- 
ment was  shot  in  the  ham  at  the  assault  Of  Bergen-  - 
op-zoom  in  1814.   There  was  no  hemorrhage  foAen 
days;  but  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  popliteal  ar- 
tery gave  way,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  up  the  fe- 
moral artery,  by  which  means  the  bleeding  was  effect- 
ually stopped,  and  the  man  recovered.    This  fact  and 
another  related  by  Baron  Boyer  (Annuaire  Med.  Chir 
de  Pans,  p.  364,  ito.  Paris,  1819),  prove  that  a  ligature 
on  the  femoral  artery  may  sufficiently  check  the  cur- 
rent of  blood  through  the  popliteal  artery  to  put  a  stop 
to  hemorrhage  from  a  wound  in  it ;  and  though  such 
practice  in  some  other  cases  of  wounded  arteries  is  inef- 
cient  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  blood 
passes  through  the  anastomoses  into  the  part  of  those 
vessels  below  the  ligature  (see  Arteries),  its  general 
success  in  gun-shot  wounds  of  tile  ham,  would  be  of 
infinite  advantage,  not  only  on  account  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  taking  up  the  popliteal  artery  itself  (difficulties 
ably  depicted  by  Scarpa),  but  because  laying  open  the  in 
flamed  and  diseased  parts  would  frequently  have  a  fatal 
termination.   At  the  same  time  I  would  have  surgeons 
always  recollect  the  important  difference  between  an 
anenrismal  and  a  wounded  artery  ;  for,  as  in  the  first 

^th«reJs  no  °?ttet  for  ,he  bl00u-  the  transmission 
of  this  fluid  into  the  part  of  the  vessel  below  the  liga- 
ture may  keep  up  a  pulsation  in  the  tumour,  and  re- 
tard the  cure  of  the  disease,  but  is  attended  with  no 
,  ?  hemorrhage  c  while  the  same  free  passage  of 
the  blood  into  the  wounded  portion  of  a  large  arterv 
would  give  rise  to  dangerous  bleeding;  and  hence  ' 
the  general  necessity  of  applying  two  ligatures  onl 
immediately  above,  the  other  below,  the  aperture  ?n 
such  a  vessel  A single  ligature  on' the  bKd  i- 
ery  fails,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  Holland 
m  a  case  of  gun-shot  wound,  where  either  that  vessel 
or  the  commencement  of  the  radial  or  ulnar  gave  way 

S 1 1  °°Sen!rg  °f  '5e  sloughs>  and>  as  there  was  con!  ' 
s.derable  swelling,  oedema,  and  inflammation  of  the  limb 
threatening  gangrene,  the  surgeon  under  whose  care 

I  fhouM  MWi6  rig^ t0  S61*™  ™P«tadon 
1  should  be  sorry  if  these  observations  were  to  hold 
put.any  general  encouragement  of  the  wrong  and  dan- 
S  Faf ce  of  applying  only  one  ligature  above  a 
wound  in  a  large  artery,  or  in  any  recent  case  of  false 
d£used  aneurism.  The  remarks  delivered  above  \vere 
nam  UI?tended  t0/efer  t0  SUn-shot  w°unds  of  thT 
rh£eTr,  SEE  °f  the  popliteal  artery>  and  hemor- 
rhage first  breaking  out  several  days  after  the  receiut 

enormouslTswWnhr,aU  *,he  parts  ^hind  the  LTa^ 
Z SLT  &  and.,1'R  a  state  of  inflammation, 
and  su  mmation.   Here  the  hope  of  avoiding  anv  ad- 

tt      e'mav  be0^^" °f  th^isea^artS  behfna 

femoral  artery  ;  a  reason  hV.™  llgature  applied  to  the 
exist  in  thecal of TreceT^T^11^0^  »<* 
artety  with  a  knife.  At  t?,e  ,™  U"d  °fTtf!e  P°Pliteal 
means  of  checking  the  cVrrPT,™11"16  1  beIieve  this 
suffice,  and  that  o^caln^^L"^'11"0' always 


suffice,  and  that  oStS  S-W  a'WayS 
pedient  of  cuttino  onen  thJt  ne  dangerous  ex- 
state  of  the  han "and  of  eliUlg-  ln  tnis  diseased 
below  the  anPrt,',i  of .aPPlying  a  ligature  above  and 
«^&lSfPOp,i,eal  artery,  must  un 

hinmma,tl0n-  S6me  wr,,nS  conclusions  may  also  ^ 
been  made  respecting  the  trunk  of  (-he  vess.'l  6 
wounded  or  opened,  while  in  fact  onl^a^B^ 
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was  concerned.  As  a  qualification,  therefore,  ot  any 
inferences  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  partial 
success  of  applying  one  ligature  only  in  cases  of  large 
wounded  arteries,  I  annex  the  following  remarks,  pub- 
lished some  little  time  ago  in  an  ably-conducted  peri- 
odical work.    "  It  appears  to  us  that  some  of  the : cases 
which  M.  Roux  has  given,  as  the  most  favourable  tor 
the  operation  of  Hunter,  are  the  least  so;  for  example, 
he  performs  it  in  the  cases  where  aneurism  has  formed, 
in  consequence  of  the  wound  of  the  artery,    in  sup- 
port of  this  he  gives  two  cases,  where,  u\>on  the  au- 
thority of  M.  Mirault,  of  Angers,  the  ligature  of  the 
artery  above  the  wound  was  sufficient.   I"  ™e  case 
the  humeral  was  the  artery  said  to  be  wounded ;  in  the 
omer The  femoral.    We  doubt  if  the  fem^  woe 
really  wounded  in  this  case",  for,  on  referring ;  to tl e 
report,  we  do  not  find  sufficient  evidence  of  that  fact . 
it  appears  more  probable  that  a  branch  only  was 
wounded.   We  have  seen  the  operation  of  Hunter  per- 
formed unsuccessfully  in  two  cases  of  aneurism  con- 
sequent upon  a  wound  of  the  artery ;  and  we  have 
seen  the  preparation  of  a  third  case,  where  the  same 
operation  was  performed  and  failed ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
inosculations  were  so  free  that  hemorrhage  returned 
by  the  lower  orifice.   In  the  first  case,  the  popliteal 
artery  was  ruptured  by  a  spicula  of  bone.   1  he  second 
was  a  wound  of  the  femoral  artery  by  an  iron  spike ; 
and  the  third  was  a  stab  of  the  femoral  artery  by  a 
knife    In  each  of  these  cases  the  hemorrhage  returned 
by  the  lower  part  of  the  artery.   There  is  in  the  mi- 1 
letins  de  la  Faculte  lie  MMecine  for  1813,  a  case  by  I 
the  same  Mirault,  of  an  aneurism  of  the  femoral  ar- 
•   tery,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  some  considerable  | 
time  before.   Mirault  operated  according  to  the  method  | 
of  Hunter,  that  is.  he  tied  the  artery  above  the  aheu-. 
rism    The  sac  burst,  two  hemorrhages  ensued,  and 
the  second  carried  off  the  patient  on  the  fifteenth  day 
after  the  operation.    (N.B.  Here,  however,  it  is  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  if  the  case  had  been  a  true  aneu- 
rism and  the  sac  had  burst,  while  a  stream  of  blood 
was  yet  passing  through  it,  as  always  happens  for 
some  days  after  the  ligature  of  the  artery  above  the 
tumour  hemorrhage  would  have  occurred,  just  as  it 
did'inthe  present  case  of  false  aneurism.   The  pre- 
mature bursting  of  the  tumour,  in  fact,  converted  the 
case  directly  into  one  analogous  to  a  wounded  artery, 
the  blood  having  a  passage  outwards.)   It  is  rather 
curious,  that  the  first  case  which  occurred  to  M.  Roux 
after  his  return  from  England,  should  be  one  which 
forms  a  strong  argument  against  performing  the  ope- 
ration of  Hunter  for  a  wounded  artery.   The  case  here 
alluded  to  was  that  of  a  wound  of  the  femoral  artery 
with  a  knife  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
where  M.  Roux  immediately  cut  down  to  the  vessel 
some  way  above  the  injury,  and  there  applied  two  liga- 
tures, besides  a  reserve  ligature.    On  the  tenth  day 
hemorrhage  came  on,  when  the  tightening  of  the  latter 
ligature  having  no  effect,  M.  Roux  exposed  the  artery 
higher  up,  and  applied  fresh  ligatures  immediately  be- 
low the  profunda.   This  stopped  the  hemorrhage  from 
ftje  upper  end  of  the  vessel;  but  on  the  following  morn- 
ring  fresh  bleeding  took  place  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  artery,  and  it  became  necessary  to  lay  open  the  ar- 
tery below  the  wound,  and  also  apply  ligatures  there. 
No  farther  bleeding  took   place."— (See  Quarterly 
Journ.  of  Foreign,  Medicine,  vol.  1,  p.  14,  8vo.  Lond. 
1819.)  The  tenor  of  the  preceding  observations  is  un- 
questionably correct,  inasmuch  as  wounded  arteries 
.  and  recent  false  diffused  aneurisms  are  concerned ;  but 
-with  respect  to  eases  of  false  circumscribed  aneurisms 
of  some  standing,  without  any  external  opening  in  the 
■skin  they  are  examples  to  which  the  came  principles 
should  not  always  be  applied,  which  are  so  properly 
re^mended  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the- other 
rew.nm  e  iaMCT     bloQd  may  elther  eg(A 

instances.  -  ,  of  tHevessei  out  of  the  external 
;  from  ttis  lower  en  -  membrane  after  the  ligature 

wound  or  intothe  ceuu  ^  ^  . 

LUefis  a  t^e  aneunsnt,  encysted,  than  these  dan- 
gers are  Pr«ve"'f,d'  oves  wifh  little  v.elocity,  the  mis- 
When  th«  b,fv\™TtnWb0nes  are  not  so  likely  to  be 
chief  is  f  en«Sfa're  less  deadened,  &c.  However, 
fractured;  the  pans  enough  to  splinter  a 

when  the  velocity ,  a ;  just  g  fi     is  ,,enera,ly 

bone  which,  is  ^ed,  i  )  of  the  ^  nad  beRn 
jtf^flBC  case  I  Piece  is  more  likely  to 


he  taken  out  When  tie  ball  moves  slowly,  it  is  mort 
likelv  to  be  turned  by  any  resistance  it  may  encounter 
in  its  passage  through  parts,  and  hence  the  wound  , 
more  apt  to  take  a  winding  course. 

When  a  ball  enters  a  part  with  great  velocity,  but  is 
almost  spent  before  it  comes  out  again,  in  consequence 
of  the  resistance  it  has  met  with,  there  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  sloughing  about  the  entrance,  and  little  or  nona 
about  the  exit,  owing  to  the  different  degrees  of  cele 
rity  with  which  the  ball  traversed  the  parte.-(Sco 
Hunter.)  .  '         ...        .      .  , 

Gun-shot  wounds  may  have  either  one  or  two  aper 
tures,  according  as  the  ball  has  lodged  or  passed  quite 
through  the  part.   In  some  cases,  the  openings  are  dia- 
metrically opposite  each  other ;  in  others  they  are  not 
so,  the  direction  of  the  ball  having  been  changed  by 
the  resistance  which  it  met  with  f  rom  a  bone,  cartilage, 
tendon,  &6.   Thus  a  ball  has  been  known  to  enter 
just  on  the  inside  of  the  ankle,  and  come  out  near  the 
knee ;  to  enter  the  forehead  and  come  out  at  the  tem- 
ple, &c.—(Richerand„Nosographie„Chir.  t.  1,  p.  219, 
edit.  2.)   Dr.  Hennen  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a 
ball  entered  near  the  pomum  adami,  and  after  running 
completely  round  the  neck,  was  found,  in  trip  very  ori- 
fice in  which  it  had  entered.    "  This  circuitous  route  is 
very  frequent  occurrence,  particularly  when  balls  strik 
the"  ribs  or  abdominal  muscles ;  for  they  are  lurntr, 
from  the  direct  line  by  a  very  slight  resistance  indeed 
although  they  will  at  times  run  along  a  continued  sur 
face,  as  the  length  of  a  bone  along  a  muscle  or  a  fascia, 
to  a  very  extraordinary  distance."   Dr.  Hennen  refers 
to  cases' in  which  the  ball  traversed  almost  the  WBoli 
extent  of  the  body  and  extremities.   "In  one  instance 
which  occurred  in  a,  soldier,  with  his  arm  extended  in 
the  act  of  endeavouring  to  climb  up  a  scaling  ladder,  a 
ball,  which  entered  about  the  centre  of  the  humerus, 
passed  along  the  limb  and  over  the  posterior  part  of 
the  thorax,  coursed  among  the  abdominal  muscles, 
dipped  deep  through  the  glutei,  and  presented  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  opposite  thigh,  about  midway  down. 
In  another  case*  a  ball  which  struck  the  breast  of  a 
man  standing  erect  in  the  ranks,  lodged  in  the  scro- 
tum."— (Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  p.  34,  erf.  2.) 
The  opening  where  the  ball  enters  is  always  smaller 
than  that  from  which  it  escapes,  and  its  margin  is 
forced  inwards,  while  the  circumference  of  the  other 
aperture  is  quite  prominent.   The  contusion  and  in- 
jury which  the  parts  suffer  are  also  greatest  about  the 
entrance  of  the  ball,  owing  to  the  more  considerable 
impetus  with  which  it  moves.    The  yellowish  livid 
hue  around  gun-shot  wounds  is  a  sort  of  ecchymosii, 
or  extravasation  of  blood.   The  injured  member  is 
often  benumbed  and  stupified,  and  when  mortification 
occurs,  it  spreads  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  When 
the  whole  constitution  is  thrown  into  tins  tana  01  wr 
por,  the  most  fatal  consequences  are  to  be  apprenenow. 
"(Test  danscetetat  (says  Richerand),  Q«e  jnourut  if 
chevauleger,  dont  parle  Quesnay  f  l'etat  d  hebetuoi) 
etait  tel.  que  cet  individu,  a  qui  Ton  proposa  1  amputa- 
tion de  la  jambe,  repondit,  que  ce  n'ctait  pas  son  ai- 
faire."—  (Nosographie  Chirurg.  torn.  1,  p.  221,  «BMJ 
In  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds,  sudden  smverings,  syn- 
cope, and  nervous  symptoms  are  not  unfrequent   sue a 
occurrences,  with  other  bad  effects,  made  the ;  ancient 
suspect  that  something  poisouous  was  carried  into  m 
wound  :  an  oninion  which  is  now  well  known  to  do 


wound;  an  opinion  which -is  now  well  known 
erroneous.  .  ,  ttl.. 

When  there  is  only  one  opening,  we  may 
the  wound  contains  a  foreign  body.   An  exception  to 
this  observation  occurs,  however,  when  a  baU,  inn™ 
of  tearing  the  clothes  or  linen,  carries  a  portion  ol  tncn  . 
fn  the  form  of  a  sac,  into  the  wound,  and  when  buu 
portion  of  the  clothes  is  withdrawn  the  ball  lalif.  w, 
and  if  this  circumstance 'be  not  noticed,  the  prcse™. 
of  a  single  opening  may  lead  tc  the  idea,  mat  the  dim™ 
is  lodged  in  the  part.   An  instance  of  this  kind  is  ww 
by  Pare  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  former 
that  the  ball  burned  the  parts.   A  case  m  w»  'r 
of  a  shirt  was.carried  in  this  manner  four  mrnes  u> 
the  tlesh,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Guthrie.— (r.  io, 
It  is  possible  also  for  a  ball  tb  be  stopped  in>"™T?J 
it  has  entered  the  body,  and  then  to  be  ejected  Dy  n. 
elasticity  of  the  parts  against  which  it  strikes,  asii 
cartilages  of  the  ribs.-(GttiAne,  p.  19,  cd.2.)  WB» 
these  are  two  apertures  made  by  one  shot,  the  nsii  »» 
escaped :  but  pieces  of  the  clothes,  &.c.  may  a'u 
lodged  in  the  part.   Care  must  be  taken,  however,  ra» 
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to  confound  with  these  cases  others*  in  which  the  plu- 
rality of  openings  has  been  made  by  different  balls^ 

As  a  modern  writer'has  accurately  explained,  "It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  ball,<in  striking  aganist 
the  sharp  edge  of  a  bone,  to  be  split  into  two  pieces, 
each  of  whieh  takes  a  different  direction.  Sometimes 
it  happens  that  one  of  the  pieces  remains  in  the  place 
which  it  struck,  while  the  other  continues  its  course 
through  the  body.   Of  a' ball  split  by  the  edge  of  the 
patella,  I  have  known  one  half  pass  through  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  injury,  and  the  other  remain  in  the  joint  for 
months,  without  its  presence  there  being  suspected. 
In  the  same  manner  I  have  known  a  ball  divided  by 
striking  against  the  spine  df  the  scapula,  and  one  por- 
tion of  it  pa^s  directly  thrqugh  the  chest",  from  the  point 
of  impulse,  while  the  other  moved  along  the  integu- 
ments, till  it  reached  the  elbow-joint.    But  the  most 
frequent  examples  of  the  division  of  bullets  which  we 
had  occasion  to  see,  were  those  which  were  produced  by 
balls  striking  against  the  spherical  surface  ofthe  cranium. 
It  sometimes  happens,  that  one  portion  of  the  ball  enters 
the-  cranium,  while  the  tfther  either  remains  without, 
or  passes  over  its  external  surface.   Not  unfrequently 
in  injuries  of  the  cranium,  the  balls  are.  lodged  between 
its  two  tables,  in  some  instances  much  flattened  and 
altered  in  their  shape,  and  in  other  instances  without 
their,  form  being  changed."  From  these  facts  it  must  be- 
evident,  that  even  when  a  gun-shot  wound  has  two  ori- 
fices,' the  surgeon  cannot  be  certain  that  the  bullet  has 
not  been  divided,  and  that  no  portion  is  lodged,  unless 
the  entire  ball  itself  happen  to  be  found.— (See  Thom- 
son's Obs.  in  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  p.  37,  <$-c  ) 
As  the  ends  of  the  torn  vessels  are  contused  and 
compressed,  gun-shot  wounds  have  at  first  less  pro- 
pensity to  bleed  seriously  than  most  other  wounds  un- 
less vessels  offmportance  happen  to  be  injured.   In  the 
beginning  there  may  even  be  little  hemorrhage,  though 
a  considerable  artery  be  so  hurt,  that  it  afterward 
sloughs,  and  a  dangerous  or  fatal  Weeding  arises  Thus 
(as  I  have  already  mentioned),  in  one  of  my  own  patients 
who  had  received  a  musket-ball  through  the  ham  the 
popliteal  artery  gave  way  about  ten  days  after  the  in- 
jury, and  compelled  me  to  take  up  the  femoral  artery  ■ 
and  in  the  Elizabeth  Hospital  at  Brussels,  amono-  the 
patients  under  the  care  of  my  friend  Mr.  Collier  and 
myself,  about  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the 
cases  of  hemorrhage,  on  the  loosening  of  the  sloughs 
were  tolerably  numerous,  not  at  all  coinciding  with  a 
recent  calculation,  that  the  proportion  of  such  exam- 
ples, requiring  the  ligature  of  arteries,  is  only  three  or 
four  in  1000.— (Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p  8 
ed.  2.)   In  Holland,  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hunter's  observa- 
tion upon  this  point  appeared  to  me  to  be  completely 
confirmed.  ^  J 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  a  limb  maybe  torn  or 
shot  off,  even  near  to  tne  trunk  of  the  body,  and  hardlv 
any  hemorrhage  arise.  We  had  numerous  proofs  of 
this .  fact  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  I  had  under  mv 
care  a  than  of  the  rifle  brigade,  whose  ann  was  shat- 
tered to  pieces  as  high  as  the  shoulder,  yet  there  was 
no  hemorrhage.  I  amputated  the  thigh  of  a  Dutch  sol- 
leg  had  been  completely  shot  off  by  a  can- 
"°"„bn a\bu' tU,ere  was  no  hemorrhage  before  the  ope- 
ration. At  Merksam,  in  1814, 1  saw  a  case  in  winch 
the  greater  part  of  the  clavicle,  scapula,  and  many  ad 

inrt6  vpFT,^ been  carried  away  b>'  a  cannon  ball: 
and  yet  no  bleeding  of  consequence  occurred. 

Sometimes,  after  these  violent  injuries,  the  lar»e  ar- 
teries do  not  bleed  in  amputation.  "We  saw  a  man 
(says  Dr.  Thomson),  whose  leg  had  been  shot  off  by 
a  cannon-ball;  in  amputating  his  limb  above  the  knee 
the  arteries  or  the  thigh  were  not  perceived  to  bleed  •' 
nor  did  any  of  them  afterward  require  to  be  tied  A 
case-similar  to  this  also  presented  itself,  in  wh^h' the 
arm  had  been  shot  away  close  to  the  shoulder-jom!  » 
.  Sometimes  the  contusion  produced  by  a  cannon-ball 
dr  the  passage  of  a  bullet  In  the  vicinity  ofaTrge  ar- 
tery, seems  to  cause  a  laceration  of  th« finned  coat  of 
the  vessel,  and  a  subsequent  obliteration  of  Tts  cavitv 
by  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph.  Fac  »  ih  S 
of  this  statement"  are  recorded  by  Dr  Thomson 
Obs.  m  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium  v  m  «k\ 
Angular,  uneven  bodies,  such  as  pieces  of  iron  cm 
lead,  &c,  produce  far  more  dangerous  wounds  than 
round  even  bodies,  like  leaden  bullets.  Wounds  ocr« 
aioned  by  a  small  shot  are  frequently  more  perilous 
than  others  produced  by  larger  balls;  tecausetheir 
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track  is  so  narrow  that  it  cannot  be  traced,  nor  con 
se.juently  the  extraneous  body  itself  extracted  Such 
a  shot  often  injures  a  visctis,  when  there  is  not  the 
smallest  external  symptom  of  the  occurrence.  Some- 
times a  great  part  of  the  danger  also  arises  from  the 
number  of  the  shots  which  have  entered. 

TREATMENT  OF  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 

The  first  thing  in  the  treatment  of  a  gun-shot'wound 
in  one  of  the  extremities  is,  to  determine  whether  it 
be  most  advisable  to  amputate  the  limb  immediately 
or  to  undertake  the  cure  of  the  wound.    When  a  bone 
especially  at  a  joint,  is  very  much  shattered ;  when  tlw 
fleshy  parts,  particularly  the  great  blood-vessels  ana 
nerves,  are  lacerated  ;  when  the  whole  limb  has  suf- 
fered a  violent  concussion,  and  is  cold  and  senseless  ■  * 
there  is  no  hope  of  preserving  it.  In  this  case,  it  is- 
the  surgeon's  duty  to  amputate  at  once,  and  not  to  de- 
lay till  inflammation,  fever,  and  a  tendency  to  mortifi- 
cation come  on. '  But  besides  this  violent  degree  of 
injury  in  which  the  propriety  of  amputation  is  obvious, 
there  are  several  lower  degrees,  in  which  it  is  often  a 
difficult  thing  to  decide  whether  the  operation  be  ne- 
cessary or  not.   Here  the  surgeon  must  look  not  only 
to  the  injury,  but  also  to  the  patient's  constitution,  and 
even  to  external  circumstances,  such  as  the  possibility 
or  impossibility  of  procuring  good  accommodation,  rest, 
attendance,  and  pure  air.   But  it  is  .impossible  to  de- 
termine the  necessity  of  amputation  by  general  rules 
In  every  individual  case,  the  surgeon  must  consider 
maturely  the  particular  circumstances,  before  he  ven- 
tures to  decide.    The  grounds  against  the  operation 
are,  the  pain  which  it  causes  at  the  period  when  the 
whole  system  is  disordered  by  a  terrible  injury ;  the 
privation  of  a  -limb ;  and  frequent  examples,  in  which 
nature,  aided  by  judicious  surgery, '  repairs  the  most 
horrible  wounds.    The  following  are  the  reasons  in 
layour  of  the  operation.   By  it  the  patient  gets  rid  of 
a  dreadful  contused  wound,  which  threatens  the  great- 
est peril,  and  which  is  exchanged,  as  it  were  for  a 
simple  incised  one.   The  pain  of  amputation  is  not  of 
more  moment  than  the  pain  which  the  requisite  inci 
sions,  and  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  would  cause 
in  case  the  operation  were  abandoned.    In  cases  of  ' 
gun-shot  wounds,  the  loss  of  the  limb  cannot  be  taken 
into  the  account ;  for  the  surgeon  only  undertakes  the 
operation  where  he  designs  to  save  the  patient's  life 
py  that  privation,  and  anticipates  that  the  part  itself 
cannot  be  preserved.   Even  if  he  should  deprive  the 
L™!",'  °,l  a  limVhat  PernaPS  might  have  been  pre- 
served, there  is  this  atonement,  that  he  can  furnish 
him  with  an  artificial  leg,  which  often  proves  far  more 
serviceable  than  the  lost  limb  would  have  proved,  had 
it  been  preserved.   Should  the  operation  be  fixed  on 
it  is  to  be  immediately  performed  above  the  wound  — 
(Kichter,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.l) 

When  amputation  is  deemed  unnecessary,  the  sur- 
geon, according  to  precepts  formerly  in  vogue,  is  to 
dilate  the  wound  by  one  or  more  incisions.  Manv  of 
the  missile  weapons  employed  by  the  ancients,  when 
received  into  the  body,  required  incisions  before  thev 
could  be  extracted  :  and  this  was  the  case,  not  only 
to  Wt  nf  rfd  t0  dWtS  and  arrows'  but  also  regard 
£  I pi6CeS  0f  lron' and  leaden  bu"ets,  which 
jere  thrown  by  means  of  slings.  Celsus  mentions 
he  necessity  of  enlarging  the  orifices,  through  which 
these  bodies  had  entered,  and  may  therefore  be  justlv 
regarded  as  the  first  who  recommended  the  pract c 7$ 
h  n.atQ,0nAthe  tre,atment  of  wounds  ma<*e  by  leaden 

v  diIataiion,.h-as  heen  said  to  have  numerous  ad- 
vantages :  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  : 
to  occasion  a  topical  bleeding,  and  afford  an  outlet  fm 
the  extravasated  fluid  in  the  circumference  of  the 
wound ;  to  corwert  the  fistulous  form  of  the  track  of 
tne  Dal!  into  an  open  wound  ;  and,  lastly,  to  divide 
ligamentous  aponeuroses,  which  otherwise  might  give 
rise  to  spasmodic  and  other  untoward  symptoms.  1 

™e  modern  experience  proves,  however  (Hunter, 
p.  629),  that  the  utility  of  such  incisions  has  been  over- 
rated ;  that  they  generally  increase  the  inflammation, 
which  in  these  cases  is  so  much  to  be  apprehended; 
that  wounds  which  are  not  dilated  commonly  heal 
more  speedily  than  others  which  are ;  and  that  there 
are  only  a  few  cases  in  which  incisions  are  beneficial 
In  fact,  as  Dr.  Hennen  has  correctly  stated,  the  knife 
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is  now  rarely,  if  ever,  employed  in  the  first  instance 
by  English  surgeons,  except  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting balls,  splinters  of  bOne,  and  other  extraneous 
bodies,  or  for  facilitating  the  application  of  ligatures 
to  bleeding  vessels.— (See  Principles  of  Military  Sur- 
gery, p.  49,  ed.  2.)  » 

The  injuries  arising  from  the  practice  of  indiscrimi- 
nate dilatation  (says  Dr..  Thomson),  were  very  early 
pointed  out  by  Botallus  ;  and  it  is  singular  how  much 
the  opinions  of  this  author,  with  regard  to  this  point 
in  military  surgery,  coincide  with  those  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter.— (Op.  cit.  p.  40.)     1  • 

The  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds  are  various,  home- 
times  the  track  of  the  ball  lies  superficially  under  the 
skin,  and  only  has  one  opening.  When  it. lies  in  soil 
parts,  and  the  ball  has  neither  touched  a  bone,  nor  a 
considerable  blood-vessel,  all  incisions  are  useless,  let 
the  wound  have  one  or.  two  apertures.  Though  di- 
lating the  wound  has  been  ■practised  with  a  view  of 
•nvm"  veiit  to  matter,  eschars,  and  foreign  bodies,  and 
even  its  whole  track  has  been  laid  open  when  super- 
ficial ;  yet  experience  proves  the  inutility  of  such  steps. 
As  when  a  ball  has  passed  with  great  force  there  is 
often  a  real  loss  of  substance  in  the  skin,  a  portion 
of  which  is  driven  inwards  before  the  ball,  it  follows 
that  the  opening  of  a  gun-shot  wound  must  be  more 
capacious  than  that  of  a  punctured  one.  By  the  sepa- 
ration of  sloughs,  the  wound  becomes  still  more  di- 
lated, so  that  not  only  matter,  but  foreign  bodies  which 
approach  the  skin,  easily  find  an  exit.  Besides,  inci- 
sions commonlv  close  again  very  soon,  and  in  a  few 
'  days  the  wound  falls  into  the  same  state  as  if  no  di- 
latation at  all  had  been  made.— (Hunter,  p.  532.) 

Ligamentous,  fibres  and  fasciae  are  often  situated 
about  the  orifice  of  a  gun-shot  wound,  and  some  sur- 
geons have  made  it  a  rule  always  to  divide  them  com- 
pletely, lest,  when  the  wound  inflames,  the  tension  and 
confinement  of  parts  should  cause  violent  spasms  and 
nervous  symptoms,  ar.d  afterward  impede  the  discharge 
of  matter  and  foreign  bodies.  When  they  obviously 
nave  the  first  effects,  the  propriety  of  dividing  them 
cannot  be  doubted ;  but  with  a  mere  expectation  of  the 
other  evils  I  consider  the  practice  injudicious.  Here, 
as  Mr.  Hunter  wisely  remarks,  the  inethod  would  be 
very  good  if  tension  and  inflammation  were  n9t  a  con- 
sequence of  wounds,  or  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
effects  of  dilating  a  part  that  is  already  wounded  were 
different  from  those  of  the  first  wound :  but  the  em- 
ployment of  the  knife,  being  only  an  extension  of  the 
first  mischief,  must  be  contradictory  to  common  sense 
and  common  observation. — (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p. 
534, 4£o.) 

The  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  urgent  motives  for  the  dilatation  of  the  wound, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  right  to  remove  at  first  as  many  of 
them  as  possible.  Their  lodgement  irritates  the  wound, 
causes  violent  nervous  and  inflammatory  symptoms, 
and  copious  suppuration ;  circumstances  which  the 
timely  extraction  of  them  may  prevent.  Yet  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  immense  irritation,  and  that, 
while  they  lie  too  firmly  fixed  in  parts,  it  is  often  a 
matter  of  impossibility.  After  the  sloughs  have  sepa- 
rated, and  the  wound  has  become  widened,  suppuration 
frequently  does  not  prevail  long  before  the  extraneous 
substances  become  loose,  spontaneously  approach  the 
skin, and  easily  admit  of  removal  without  any  dilatation. 

Hence,  it  is  generally  prudent  to  extract  at  first  only 
such  foreign  bodies  as  are  near  the  external  opening, 
quite  loose,  and  removeable  without  much  irritation ;  or 
such  as  press  on  parts  of  importance,  and  thereby  ex- 
cite dangerous  symptoms.  The  surgeou  should  avoid 
interfering  with  those  which  are  deeply  and  firmly 
lodged  in  the  wound.  He  should  await  suppuration 
and  the  detachment  of  sloughs,  and  when  the  foreign 
bodies  become  moveable  and  apparent,  he  should  ex- 
tract them  with  or  without  an  incision,  as  circum- 
stances may  demand.  The  examination  of  the  wound 
ought  to  be  made  as  much  as  possible  with  the  finger, 
which  irritates  less,  and  feels  more  distinctly,  than  a 
probe.  A  great  variety  of  instruments  have  been  de- 
vised either  for  ascertaining  the  position  of  balls  and 
other' foreign  bodies  in  gun-shot  wounds,  or  for  extract- 
ing them.  But  however  numerous  and  diversified  bul- 
let-drawers may  be,  they  all  admit  of  being  divided  into 
three  kinds.  The  first  are  constructed  on  the  principle 
pf  a  pair  of  forcep3 ;  others  are  shaped  more  or  less 


like  spoons ;  and  a  third  description  are  made  on  the 
plan  of  a  cork-screw  or  worm.  These  last  are  only 
designed  for  cases  in  which  the  ball  is  fixed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  a  bone,  and  is  quite  immoveable ;  for  if  it 
were  lodged  in  the  soft  parts,  the  pressure  requisite  for 
introducing  the  screw  into  it  would  injure  and  lacerale 
the  parts  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  Bullet-drawers, 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  forceps,  have  the  inconve- 
nience of  not  being  adapted  for  seizing  the. ball  unless 
their  blades  are  expanded,  wjiich  always  stretches  the 
wound,  and  creates  a  great  deal  of  irritation.  Forceps 
have  been  contrived  with  blades  which  may  be  intro- 
duced separately,  and  then  joined  together  with  a  screw. 
When  a  ball  lies  superficially,  the  fingers  or  a  small 
pair  of,  forceps  will  extract  it  most  conveniently.  And 
with  respect  to  bullet-extractors,  as  Br.  Hennen  has 
justly  observed,  they  are  completely  superseded  by  Hit) 
common  forceps,  or  that  of  Baron  Percy,  though,  un- 
fortunately the  aid  of  instruments  is  most  required  in 
tortuous,  deep  passages  where  we  can  least  make  uso 
of  them  —  (Prin  ciplcs  of  Military  Surgery,  p.  76,  ed.  2.) 

The  event  of  the  treatment  'above  recommended  is 
various.  Extraneous  substances  remaining  in  the 
wound  either  loosen  gradually,  or  come  into  view  so  as 
to  be  easily  removeable ;  or  they  continue  concealed, 
prevent  the  cure,  and  give  birth  to  a  fistulous  ulcer.  In 
,  some  instances,  the  wound  closes,  and  the  foreign 
bodies  remain  in  the  limb  during  life  without  iircon- 
venience ;  and  in  other  cases  alter  a  time  they  bring  on 
a  renewal  of  inflammation  and  suppuration.  Some- 
times &  foreign  body  varies  its  situation,  sinking  down, 
and  afterward  making  its  appearance  at  a  different  part, 
where  it  may  excite  inflammation  and  suppuration. 

When  "the  ball  lodges  in  the  wound,  it  is  usually  dif- 
ficult to  trace  it,  as  the  parts  collapse  after  its  passage, 
and  leave  an  opening  in  the  skin  much  smaller  than 
the.  ball  itself.  The  ball  does  not  regularly  take  a 
straight  direction  through  the  injured  part,  but  olten  a 
very  tortuous  one,  particularly  when  the  ball  is  nearly 
1  spent.  In  every  case  in  which  it  is  not  easily  disco 
verable  all  painful  examinations  should  be  abandoned, 
and  the  foreign  body  left  in  its  situation  until  its  place 
is  better  known,  and  the  first  inflammation  is  over. 

Sometimes  the  ball  may  be  both  easily  found  and  ex- 
tracted. At  other  times  it  lodges  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  limb,  closely  under,  the  skin.  According  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  if  the  integuments  under  which  the  ball  is 
lodged  should  be  so  contused  that  they  will  probably 
slough,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  already  dead,  and 
an  opening  is  to  be  made  in  them  for  the  extraction  of 
the  ball.  But  when  the  ball  lies  so  remotely  from  the 
skin  that  it  can  only  just  be  felt,  and  the  skin  itself  is 
quite  uninjured,  no  counter-opening  ought  to  be  made. 
The  wound  heals  better  when  the  ball  is  left  in,  and 
far  less  inflammation  takes  place  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
extraneous  body  than  about  the  orifice  of  the  wound 
A  counter-opening  always  renders  the  inflammation  at 
the  bottom  Of  the  wound  as  great  as  at  its  orifice.  It 
is  better  to  let  the  wound  heal  up,  and  extract  the  balls 
afterward. — (See  Hunter,  p.  541.) 

To  the  justness  of  this  advice  Mr.  Guthrie  does  not 
assent,  who  assures  us  that  he  has  cut  out  a  great 
number  of  balls  which  were  not  more  than  an  inch 
from  the  surface,  and  never  found  any  inconvenience 
ensue.  But  when  the  ball  lies  three  or  four  inches 
from  the  surface,  and 'cannot  be  distinctly  felt,  he  thinks 
that  no  incision  should  at  first  be  made  with  the  view  of 
extracting  it.— (Ore  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  94, 95,  ed.i.) 

.  Sometimes  trie  ball  penetrates  the  spongy  part  of  a 
bone,  and  lodges  firmly  in  it. .  When  it  has  only  en- 
tered superficially,  it  may  sometimes  be  loosened  and 
extracted  by  meansief  an  elevator  with  a  thin  and  some- 
what curved  extremity,  and  when  it  is  more  firhil} 
fixed  a  screw  bullet-drawer  will  sometimes  serve  for 
its  removal.  Shotlld  'the  attempt  fail,  the  employment 
of  a  trepan  for  the  removal  of  the  ball  is  recommended 
by  some  writers;  while  others,  fearful  of  the  irritntiort, 
difficulty,  and  effects  of  such  an  operation,  and  recol- 
lecting that  balls  have  sometimes  remained  fixed  in 
bones  for  many  years  without  any  serious  Inconve- 
nience, condemn  that  practice.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Guthrie  lays  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  subject  to  a  few 
exceptions,  that  a  ball  shall  never  be  allowed  to  remain 
|  in  a  bone  ;  for,  says  he,  "if  a  ball  lodge  in  the  head  of 
I  a  bone,  and  is  not  removed,  it  generally  causes  cane* 
of  the  bone,  disease  of  the  joint,  amputation,  or  deatn. 
I  If  in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone;  necrosis  for  the  most  part 
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{bllows,  witli  months  and  years  of  misery.  On  a  flat 
bone  caries  is  equally,  the  result,  and  rf  it  be  surrounded 
by  large  muscles,  sinuses  form  in  various  directions, 
contractions  of  the  limb  take  place,  and  .the  patient 
drags  on  for  years,  careless  of  life,  and  ready  to  submit 
to  any  thine  to  obtain  relief."— {On  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
p.  31.  03,  erf.  2.)  In  many  of  these  cases  one  thing  de- 
serves to  be  reeollected,  however,  that  the  necrosis, 
abscesses,  and  sinuses  are  less  the  effect  of  the  lodge- 
ment of  the  ball,  than  of  the  violence  originally  com- 
mitted on  the  farts  against  which  it  has  struck.  Al- 
though Baron  Larrey  only,  sanctions  the  attempt  to 
remove  balls  with  a  trephine  when  they  actually  pro- 
duce- dangerous-effects  {Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  185), 
1  am  disposed  to  believe  that  whenever  the  situation 
of  the  hj»U  is  such  that  it  can  be  removed  at  once  from, 
a  bone  with  tolerable  certainty,  and  without  top  much 
irritation,  the  practice  is  commendable.  This  branch  of 
thc^reatment  of  gun-shot  wounds  appears  to  .me  still 
to  Yequire  farther  elucidation,  for  though  experience 
Sas  been  abundant,  the  right  rules  and  principles  of 
practice  are  not  yet  laidoown  in  the  best  modern  Works. 

As- soon  as  the  requisite  incisions  are  made,,  and 
foreign  bodies  extracted,  the  prime  objects  in  the.  treat- 
ment of  gun-shot  wounds 'are  accomplished,  and  the 
rest  -is,  in  reality,  not  different  from  the  surgery  of 
other  wounds.  • 

With  regard  to  probing  gun-shot  wounds ;  when  it 
is  evident  that  the  shot  has  passed  out,  and  no  particu- 
lar object  can  beTulfilled  with  the  probe,  it  is  often- 
better  to  dispense  with  such  examination,  at  least  till 
suppuration  has  come  on.  Introducing  any  instrument 
is  generally  productive  both  of  pain  and  irritation.  But 
when  the  ball  or  any  other  extraneous  substance  has 
lodged  in  the  wound,  and  its  situation  is  not  imme- 
diately evident,  it  will  often  be  advisable  to  search  for 
it  at  once;  in  order  that,  it  may  be  extracted,  if  its  situa- 
tion will  allow,  before  inflammation  begins.  The  sur- 
geon', therefore,  considering  all  the  circumstances  which 
can  assist  ,  him  in  forming  a  reasonable  conjecture  of 
the  course  of  the  wound,  must  give  to  a  probe  that 
curvature  or  form  whicfi  he  thinks  most  likely  to  pass 
readily  along  it,  and  must  then  proceed  to  make  the 
examination.  But  when  this  is  very  painful,  and  the 
course  of  the  wound  obscure,  it  will  often-  be  better  to  , 
desist,  and  renew  the  search  when  suppuration  has 
■taken  place,  in  which  stage  'it  can  be  undertaken  with 
•more  ease  and  a  greater  prospect  of  success.  When 
gun-shot  wounds  are  inflamed,  the  tenderness  and 
swelling  of  the  parts  are'.ppculiarly  strong  reasons 
against  painful  probings,  or  efforts  to  extract  foreign 
bodies  as  long  .as  this  state  lasts. — (See  Chevalier  on 
Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  67,  68,  edit.  3.)  , ,  ' 

,  There  is  no  fact  in  the  practice  of  surgery  better 
established  than  that  the  cramming  of  narrow  stabs 
^and  gun-shot  wounds  with  lint  is  particularly  hurtful. 
The  only  possible  reason  for  doing  so  in  the  latter  cases 
must  be  to  keep  the  orifice  of  the  wound  from  healing 
up,  and  confining  extraneous  bodies,  matter,  &c.  The 
apprehension  of  this  happening  at  first  is  quite  un- 
founded; for  the  inside  of  the  mouth  of  the  injured 
part  is  often  lined  with  a  slough  or  eschar,  which 
must  necessarily  be  detached  before  the  parts  can  heal. 
The  first  dressings,  therefore,  should  be  quite  superfi- 
cial, arid  of  a  mild,  unirritating  nature.  On  the  field 
of  battle,  indeed,  it  would  be  well  for  many  of  the 
wounded,  if.  the  surgeon  were  to  content  himself  with 
applying  simple  pledgets,  and  covering  the  part  with 
linen  wet  with  cold  water.  This  method  would  prove 
much  more  beneficial  than  the  hasty  and  indiscriminate 
use  of  adhesive  plasters,  sutures,  and  tight  bandages, 
from  the  bad  effects  of  which  thousands  of  soldiers 
have  lost  limbs  or  lives,  which,  under  more  judicious 
treatment,  might  have  been  saved.  Hunter  used  to 
employ  fomentations,  pledgets  of  simple  ointments, 
and  frequently  over  the  latter  an  emollient-  poultice. 
In  the  suppurative  stage  of  gun-shot  wounds  poultices 
are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  best  applications. 

Possessing  these  ideas,  I  cannot  altogether  approve 
the  following  directions,  though  they  are  certainly  bet» 
tet  than  are  given  in  many  surgical  books.  "  A  small 
bit  of  soft  lint  may  be  placed  lightly  between  the  lips 
of  the  wound,  in  vrrder  to  keep  it  from  closing.  In 
some,  instances,  it  should  be  introduced  a  little  beyond 
the  lips,  in  order  to  conduct  oft  the  fluids  effused,  and 
Ao  -prevent  irregular  adhesions  from  forming  near  the 
*uzface  during  the  inflammatory  stage  •  as  these 


would  impede  the  direct  exit  of  the  discharge.  But 
the  wound  is  not  to  be  filled  with  lint,  much  less 
crammed  with  it.  A  pledget  of  some  simple  ointment 
being  then  laid  on  with  tow  or  cloths  to  receive  the 
dis.  fiarge,  and  these  prevented  from  coming  off  by  a 
bandage  loosely  applied,  the  patient  may  be  put  to  bed, 
and  so  placed,  if  possible,  as  to  keep  the  orifice  of  tha 
wound  dependent."— (Chevalier,  p.  125, 126;)  The  rea- 
sons for  what  1  consider  objectionable,  namely,  intro- 
ducing fyit  on  first  dressing  tjie- wound,  are  too  frivolous 
to  need  comment. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  poultices  and  cold  appli 
cations  upon  guti-shot  wounds,  Mr.  Guthrie  expresses 
his*decided' preference  to  the  dse  of  cold  water:— "The 
inflammation.  is„  in  some  instances,  materially.  pre>- 
yented;  in  many  greatly  controlled,  and,  in  almost  all, 
very  much  subdued  by  it,  while  the  suppurative  pro- 
cess, is  not  impeded,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  in  a 
degree  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  subsequent  one  of 
granulation.  In  all  simple  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds, 
that  is  to  say,  flesh  wounds,  in  persons  of  a  healthy 
constitution,  a  piece  of  lint  which  lias  been  dipped  in 
oil,  or  on  which  some  ointment  has  been  spread,  is  the, 
best  application  at  first  to  prevent  irritation,  with  iwo 
slips  of  adhesive  plaster  placed  across  to  retain,  it  in 
its  situation.  A  compress,  or  some  folds  of  linen 
wetted  with  cold  water,  are  then  to  be  applied  over  it, 
and  kept  constantly  wet  arid  cold,  even  by  the  use  of 
ice,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  and  be  found  comfortable  tl 
the  feelings  of  the  patient.  A  roller  is  of  no  us»,  me 
cept  to  prevent  the  compress  from  changing  itj  rM  ion 
during  sleep,  and  is,  therefore,  at  that  period  useful ; 
but  as  a  surgical  application  it  is  useless,  if  not  posi- 
tively injurious,  because  it  binds  a  part  which  ought, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  swell,  and*  by  pressure  causes 
irritation.  Rollers  ought  not  to  be  applied  surgically 
until  after  some  days  have  elapsed,  and  !it  is  inexpe- 
dient to  employ  them  in  the  field  of  battle,  even  if  they 
were  useful,  except  where  some  parts  are  to  be  kept  in 
position  ;  "because,  when  they  are  applied  in  the  first 
instance,  they  soon  become  stiff  and  bloody,  are  for 
the  rhostrpart  cut,  and  are  seldom  preserved  after  the  first 
dressing  so  as  to  become  useful  at  the  period  when  the  sur- 
gical application  of  a  roller  is.indispensable."  To  this 
just  censure  of  the  wrong  employment  of  rollers,  Mr. 
Guthrie  annexes  some  remarks,  in  which  he  enters 
into  a  general  condemnation  of  poultices;  as  applica- 
tions to  gun-shot  wounds,  believing  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, cold  water  may  be  employed  with  the  best 
effect  during  the  w,hoIe  progress  of  the  cure.  These 
remarks  are  tempered  with  the  following  admission : 
— "  Cold  water  is  not,  however,  an  infallible  or  even 
always  an  advantageous  remedy :-  there  are  many  per- 
sons with  whom  cold  applications  do  not  agree ;  there 
are  more  with  whom  they  disagree  after  a  certain  pe- 
riod ;  and,  in  either  case,  they  should  not  be  persisted 
in.  Cold  does  no  good  in  any  stage  of  inflammation, 
When  the  sensation  accruing  from  the  first  applicatibn 
of  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient; 
when,  in  fact,  it  does  not  give  relief;  for  if  it  produces 
a  sensation  of  shivering,  or  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
of  any  kind,  with  stiffness  of  the  part,  it  is  doing 
harm,  and  a  change  to  the  genial  sensation  of  warmth* 
will  not  only  prove1  more  agreeable  but  more  advan- 
tageous. This  occurs  in '  general  about  the  period 
when  suppuration  has  taken  place ;  and  cold,  in  such 
cases,  is  preventing  the  full  effect  of  the  action  which 
warmth  encourages,  Fomentations  are  then  proper ; 
and  if  a  poultice  be  preferred  for  convenience  by  day 
or  by  night,  an  evaporating  one  of  bread  will  be  found 
sufficient.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  marsh  mal- 
low makes  an  excellent  ,poultice,  and  so  do  turnips, 
gourds,  carrots,  &c,  independently  of  oatmeal,  linseed 
meal,  Indian  meal,  and  other  farinaceous  substances. 
In  all  those*  cases  where'  a  poultice  is  resorted  to,  as 
much  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  period  of  removing 
as  of  applying  it.  It  is  used  to  alleviate  pain,  stiff- 
ness, swelling,  the  uneasiness  arising  from  cold,  and 
to  encourage  the  commencing  or  interrupted  action  of 
the  vessels  towards  the  formation  of  matter ;  and  as 
sodh  as  the  effect  intended  has  been  gained,  the  poul- 
tice should  be  abandoned,  and  recourse  again  had  to 
cold  water  with  compress  and  bandage."— (P.  62—67, 
ed.  2.)  Although  I  fully  coincide  with  Mr.  Guth- 
rie, respecting  the  general  advantage  of  cold  water, 
the  dangers  of  tight  bandages,  and  the  bad  effects  of 
4  continuing  poultices  too  long,  I  do  not  ioin-biat  in 
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many  of  the  sentiments  which  he  has  expressed  about 
these  last  invaluable  applications.  On  the  contrary,  I 
appreciate  them  as  the  best  means,  wherever  a  slough 
is  to  be  thrown  off  or  matter  is  decidedly  forming,  and 
as  these  effects  are  very  frequent  in  cases  of  gun-shot 
wounds,  my  own  opinion  of  the  utility  of  cold  appli- 
cations is  limited  to  the  first  three  or  lour  day's  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury.  Nor  ought  cold  applications 
ever  to  be  continued  where  the  torpor,  low  tempera- 
ture, and  languid  circulation  in  the  limb  indicate  a 
risk  of  gangrene.  Hence,  when  a  principal  artery  is 
tied,  their  employment  is  always  wrong  and  hazardous. 
At  the  same  time  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my 
firm  belief,  that  fifty  times  more  mischief  has  been 
done  by  tight  rollers  applied  to  recent  gun-shot  wounds, 
than  by  either  poultices  or  coid  applications. 

Formerly,  when  the  track  of  the  ball  had  two  aper- 
tures, a  seton  was  sometimes  drawn  through  it,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  a  premature  closure  of  the 
wound,  and  introducing  proper  applications.  The 
seton  was  alsq  imagined  to  give  free  vent  to  pus,  and 
to  promote  the  evacuation  of  foreign  bodies.  But  a 
gun-shot  wound  is  little  inclined  to  close  prematurely, 
and  while  a  seton  rather  obstructs  the  exit  of  pus,  it 
may  as  easily  push  foreign  bodies  more  deeply  into  the 
limb,  as  out  of  it.  There  are  preferable  modes  of  ap- 
plying the  necessary  remedies,  and  as  a  seton  is  an 
extraneous  substance  itself,  its  employment  cannot  fail 
to  be  highly  pernicious. 

Gun-shot  wounds  generally  demand  the  employment 
of  antiphlogistic  means,  just  as  other  cases,  attended 
with  equal  inflammation.  When  they  are  in  the  in- 
flamed state,  the  application  of  leeches  is  highly  pro- 
per. In  these  cases  bleeding  is  recommended,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  if  it  were  of  more  service  in  them 
than  wounds  in  general.  But  the  necessity  for  the 
practice  is  really  not'  greater  than  in  other  wounds, 
which  have  done  the  same  degree  of  mischief,  and 
from  which  the .  same  quantity  of  inflammation  and 
other  consequences  are  expected.  Bleeding  is  cer- 
tainly proper  here,  just  as  it  is  in  all  considerable 
wounds  attended  with  a  strong,  full  habit,  and  great 
chance  of  extensive  inflammation,  and  much  symp- 
tomatic fever.  In  every  instance,  however  the  prac- 
titioner must  take  particular  care  not  to  be  too  bold- in 
the  practice  of  bleeding ;  for  when  the  patient  is  re- 
duced below  a  certain  degree,  his  strength  is  inade- 
quate to  support  the  large  and  long-continued  suppura- 
tions which  often  cannot  be  avoided. — (See  Hunter,  p. 
563,  564.) 

As  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  torn  by  the  ball  are  com- 
pressed, and;  as  it  were,  obliterated,  sometimes  no  hemor- 
rhage of  importance  is  remarked  at  first.  But  as  I  have 
already  stated,  after  some  days,  and  frequently  at  a  very 
late  period,  when  the  sloughs  separate,  copious  he- 
morrhages may  occur,  which  are  the  more  dangerous  as 
they  come  on  unexpectedly,  and  often  when  the  sup- 
puration has  already  induced  great  debility.  The  sur- 
geon himself  may  occasion  the  bleeding,  by  removing 
the  dressings  carelessly.  Hence,  in  every  case  where, 
from  the  situation  of  the  wound,  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prehend injury  of  some  considerable  vessel,  the  patient 
must  be  constantly  and  attentively  watched,  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  immediate  stoppage  of  hemor- 
rhage provided. 

Another  kind  of  hemorrhage,  still  more  dangerous 
than  the  former,  particularly  occurs  in  such  gun-shot 
wounds  as  have  long  been  in  a  state  of  copious  suppu- 
ration. The  blood  does  not  issue  from  one  individual 
vessel,  but  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound,  as 
from  a  sponge,  and  is  so  thin  as  to  resemble  blood  and 
water.  This  hemorrhage  is  very  dangerous,  because 
it  is  particularly  apt  to  exhaust  the  patient,  who  is  al- 
ready debilitated,  and  its  causes  are  difficult  of  removal. 
The  case  demands  the  exhibition  of  bark  and  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  j  tae  decoction  of  bark  with  a  propor- 
tion of  muriatifc  acid^being  applied  to  the  wound. — 
(Richter.)  '  , 

Gun-shot  wounds  in  crowded  military  hospitals,  es- 
pecially 'when  they  are  established  in  unhealthy,  low 
situations,  and  due  attention  is  not  paid  to  ventilation, 
cleanliness,  and  fumigations  with  nitric  acid  gas,  are 
often  attacked  with  hospital  gangrene,  a  very  serious 
and  dangerous  complication,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
under  the  head  of  Hospital  Gangrene. 

The  plan  of  removing  the  first  dressings  too  soon  is 
as  injurious  in  gun-shot  wounds  as  other  cases,  by 


crenting  a  prematuie  disturbance  of  the  parts.  Thi* 
observation  is  particularly  true  where  dry  lint  has  been- 
used,  and  it  is  adherent  to  the  wound.  Unless  the  oc- 
currence of  bleeding,  severe  pain,  or  other  untoward 
symptoms  were  to  render  a  different  line  of  conduct 
necessary,  I  think  such  dressings  should  rarely  be  re- 
moved before  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  And  if  cold  - 
water  has  not  been  continually  applied  over  the  lint, 
so  as  to  keep  it  moilt,  or  if  such  lint  has  not  been 
spread  with  some  mild  salve  or  dipped  in  oil,  I  deem  ij 
a  good  rule  to  apply  an  emollient  poultice  over  it  the 
evening  preceding  the  morning  on  which  the  dressings 
are  to  be  first  changed.  By  this  means  they  will  bo 
loosened,  and  admit  of  being  taken  away  without  pain 
or  irritation.  With  the  same  view,  plenty  of  warm 
water  should  be  squeezed  from  a  sponge,  and  allowed 
to  fall  upon  the  dressings.  Pledgets  of  oil  or  ointment 
should  generally  be  taken  off  earlier  than  dry  lint,  for 
they  are  less  adherent,  and,  in  warm  weather, soon  be- 
come pancid  and  irritating. 

For  a"  few  days  the  matter  seldom  assumes  a  healthy' 
appearance;  but  as  soon  as  the  sloughs  separate,  it 
then  becomes  of  a  proper  quality,  and  the  wound  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  simple  abscess. 
-^Sometimes  the  healing  process  does  not  commence 
though  suppuration  has  prevailed  a  considerable  time' 
On  the  contrary,  notwithstanding  the  exhibition  of  to 
nics  and  a  generous  diet,  the  suppuration  ceases  to 
proceed  favourably,  and  the  wound  becomes  unhcallhy 
and  the  matter  thin.  The  bones  show  no  disposition 
to  unite,  and  the  patient,  reduced  by  hectic  symptoms, 
is  rapidly  approaching  dissolution.  In  this  state,  life 
may  sometimes  be  preserved  by  amputation ;  the  anceps, 
but  unicum  remedium.  We  ought  never  to  be  de- 
terred from  undertaking  the  operation  by  the  fever  and 
weakness,  which  frequently  soon  disappear  when  the 
local  cause  is  removed . 

OF  AJUPt'TATION  IN  CASES  OF  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 

The  2d  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  published  in  1813, 
contained  all  the  valuable  observations  of  Baron  Lar- 
rey  in  favour  of  immediate  amputation  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  the  operation  is  considered  indispen- 
sable. Since  then,  the  public  have'been  favoured  with 
several  good  practical  books,  in  which  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  early  or  immediate  amputation  in 
such  cases  are  urgently  inculcated,  and  the  truth  or 
the  doctrine  is  illustrated  by  additional  facts.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that 1  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  past,  there  have  always  been  some  advocates  for 
this  judicious  practice.  "  Du  Chesne  (says  Dr.  J» 
Thomson)  is  the  first  writer  on  military  surgery,  in  whose 
works  I  have  found  the  recommendation  to  amputate 
in  the  severe  injuries  of  the  extremities ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  he  directs  the  operation  to 
be  performed  before  inflammation  and  other  constitu- 
tional symptoms  shall  have  supervened."— (See  Traite 
de  la  Cure  gintrale  et  particuliire  des  Arcbusades,  par 
Jos.  The  theme,  Paris,  1625,  p.  143;  and  Thomson's 
Report,  et  c.  p.  160.)  Wiseman  not  only  recommended 
and  practised  immediate  amputation,  ■but  the  same 
thing  was  not  unfrequently  done  by  the  military  sur- 
geons of  his  time.— {Chirurgical  Treatises,  by  R:  Wise- 
man, 3d  edit.  Lond.  1696,  p.  410.)  The  celebrated  Le 
Dran,  in  his  excellent  littie  manual  of  military  surgery, 
declared  himself  an  advocate  for  immediate  amputa- 
tion in  all  cases  in  .which  that  operation  from  the  first, 
appears  to  be  indispensable.  Le  Dran  has  at  the  same 
time  stated  briefly,  but  most  distinctly,  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  that  practice,  with  those  which  may 
be  expected  by  delay.— (See  Traite  ou  Reflexions  tir.es 
de  la  Pratique  sur  les  Plaics  d'Armes  a  feu,  par  H.  F. 
Le  Dran,  a  Paris,  1737.)  Ranby,  who'was  sergeant- 
surgeon  to  king  George  II.,  entertained  similar  opi- 
nions to  those  of  Le  Dran,  with  regard  to  the  utility  of 
immediate  amputation.  In  order  to  give  immediate 
relief  to  the  wounded,  and  to  facilitate  the -performance 
of  the  necessary  operations,  Ranby  proposed  "that  the 
surgeons,  during  battle,  should  be  collected  into  small 
bodies,  and  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  army.— (See 
The  Method  of  Treating  Gun-shot  Wounds,  by,  John 
Ranby,  edit.  3,  p.  29,  London,  1781.) 

After  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  the  year  1756,  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  in  France  offered  a  prize 
for  the  best  dissertation  on  the  gun-shot  injuries  re- 
quiring immediate  amputation,  and  on  other  cases  of  the 
same  nature,  where  the  operation,  though  deemed  in- 
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evitable,  might  be  delayed.  "  Vamputation  Hant  ab- 
solument  nicessaire  dans  les  plaies  compliquies  de 
fracas  des  os,  et  principalement  celles  qui  sont  faites 
par  armts  a  feu,  dcterriliner  les  cos  ou-  il  faut  faire 
Popcration.  sur  le  champ,  et  'ceux  ou  il  convient  de  la 
dijferer,  et  en  Conner  les  raisons."  The  prize  was  ad-; 
judged  to  the  dissertation  of  M.  Faure,  the  main  object 
of  whose  paper  was  to  recommend  delaying  the  opera- 
tion. The  side  ofthe  question  espoused  by  M.  Faure 
has  found  some  modern  advocates  of  distinguished 
talents  and  celebrity.  Suffice  it  to  mention'the  names 
of  Hunter,  Baron  Percf,  and  Lombard.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  justice  to  M.  Faure  to  state  in  this  place* 
that  though  he  regarded  immediate'amputation  as  full 
of  danger,  he  admitted  that  there  Were  several  kinds  of 
injuries  of  the  extremities  in  which  it  was  indispen- 
sably and  immediately  required.  .  "  The  enumeration 
(says  Dr.  Thomson)  which  this  author  has  given  of 
these  injuries  is  more  full  and  distinct  than  any  which 
had  been  published  before  his  time ;  and,  what  may  ap- 
pear si Dgul as,  it  does  not  differ,  in 'any  essential  re- 
spect, from  the  enumerations  given  by  later  writers, 
who,  in  combating  nis  opinions,  have  represented  him 
as  an  enemy  to  amputation  in  almost  all  injuries  of  the 
extremities.— (See  Report  of  Observations  made  in  the 
Military  Hospitals  in  Belgiun,  p.  169.) 

Inr  1792,  Baron  Percy,  who  was  a  few  yearsago  at  the. 
head  of  the  medical  department  of  the  French  army, 
published  a  book,  in  winch  he  gives  a  preference  to  de- 
laying amputation  at  first,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  operation  cannot  ultimately  be  dispensed 
with.— (See  Manuel  de  Chirurgien  d'Artnie.)  Even  as 
.ate  as  1804,  Lombard,  professor  in  the  Military  Aca- 
demy of  Strasbnrg,  defended  the  doctrines  of  M.  Faure. 
—(See  Clinique  Chvcurgicale  des  Plaies  faites  par  Ar- 
mesafeu.)       „  •  *  . 

Although  in  France  the  Academy  of  Surgery  thought 
proper  to  decree  the  prize  to  M.  Faure,  whose  doctrine 
thus  received  the  highest  approbation,  yet  in  that  coun- 
try very  opposite  tenets  were"  set  up  by  some  men  of 
distinguished  talents  aird  extensive  military  practice. 
Thus,  Le  Dran,  consulting-surgeon  to  the  French  army, 
inhis  work  on-gun-shot  wounds,  published  in  1737,  ex- 
pressly states,  "  that  when  the  amputation  of  a  limb  is 
indispensably  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  gun-shot  wound, 
it  ought  to  be  done  without  delay."— (Aphorism  9.)  De 
ia  Martinierein  particular  also  wrote  some  excellent  ar- 
guments in  reply  to  Bilguer ;  arguments  which,  I  think, 
would  do  honour  to  the  most  accomplished  surgeon  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live.— (See  Memoire  sur  le  Traite- 
ment  des  Plaies  d'Armes  a feu,  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chi- 
rurgie,  1. 11,  p.  1,  edit,  in  llmo.)  M.  Boucher,  of  Lisle 
was  an  advocate  for  the  same  side  of  the  question  —(See 
Obs.  sur  des  Plaies  d'Armes  dfeu,£rc.  inMim.de  VAcad 
de  thirK  t.  5,  p.  279,  <S-c.  edit,  in  12mo.)  Schmucker,  who 
was  many  years  surgeon-general  to  the  Prussian  armies 
published  in  1776  an  essay  on  amputation,  in  which  he 
particularly  mentions,  that  during  his  stay  at  Paris  in 
I  »?>  tne  surgeons  of  the  H&tel-Dieu  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  performing  immediate  amputation  in  severe  in- 
juries of  the  extremities.  He  also  declares  himself  an 
advocate  for  operating  immediately  in  all  cases,  in 
wtiicn  amputation  from  the  first  appears  to  benecessarv 
H™„^S1St?'-  ln  a  Partic,i»ar  manner,  on  the  increased 
,7m?£  Ch  ^e  had  seen  arise  from  the  operation 
during  the  second  period.  He  gives  (as  Dr.  J.  Thomson 
has  observed)  a  minute  and  circumstantial  enumeration 
of  those  injuries,  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties, in  which  he  conceived  amputation  to  be  necessary 

great  success.   Schmucker  appears  to.  Dr.  Thomson  to 
have  given  a  better  account  than  any  preceding  military^ 
surgeon  of  the  injuries  of  the  thigh  /and  from  the  r^ 
suits  of  his  experience,  he  was  led  to  believe  that 
though  compound  fractures  tfttel^ffiX 
f^  Z*,  "'J*''11'  ^ /a^able  circurliances,be 
cured  Without  amputation,  yet  that  this  operation  is 
peculiarly  necessary  in  all  cases  in  whtch  the  fracture  is 
xttuated  in,  or  above,  the  middle  of  that  bone  —4  J  J 
Schmucker,  Vermischte  Chirurgische  Schrift'rn   h  I 
Berlin,  1785).    With'  the  foregoing  high  S  ^ 
have  to  join  one  of  not  less  celebrity,  namelv  that  of 
Baron  Larrey,  who  has  proved  most  convincingly  that 
when  amputation  is  to  be  done  in  cases  of  lun-shot 
wounds,  nothing  is  so  pernicious  as  delay.— (see  Me 
moires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  torn.  2,  p.  451  &.c  \ 
It  becomes  me  here  to  state  also,  that  the' principles 


inculcated  by  Baron  Larrey  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
same  as  those  which  were  so  strenuously  insisted 
upon  by  Mr.  Pott,  whose  principal  remarks  on  the  ne 
cessity  of  amputation  in  certain  cases  are  detailed  in 
another  part  of  this  publication.— (See  Amputation.). 
Mr.  Pott,  indeed,  was  not  an  army-surgeon,  and  what  he 
says  was  not  particularly  designed  to  apply  to  military 
•practice ;  but  he  has. represented,  as  well  as  any  body 
can  do,  the  propriety  of  immediate  amputation  for  inju- 
ries whictj  leave  no  doubt  that  such  operation  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.        .  •, 

Mr.  John  Bell,  -among,  the  moderns,  appears  to  me" 
likewise  to  haVe  much  merit  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  .lie  defended  the  propriety  of  early  amputation, 
long  before  the  sentiments  of  later  writers  were  ever 
heard  of.  He  distinctly  states,  that  "amputation  should, 
in  those  eases  where  the  limb  is  plainly  and  irrecoverably  - 
disordered,  be  performed  upon  the  spot." — (See  Dis- 
courses on  the  Nature,  &  c.  of  Wounds,  p.  488,  edit.  3t) 
In  short,  notwithstanding  all  the  modern  pretensions  to 
novelty  upon  this  interesting  topic,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge, with  Dr.  Thomson,  that  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  advantages  of  immediate  amputation,  has  always 
'  preponderated  over  that  for  delay.— (See  Report  of  Obs. 
made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  p.  225.) 

The  strongest  body  of  evidence  upon  this  matter  is 
undoubtedly  adduced  by  Baron  Larrey,  whose  situation 
at  the  head  of  the  medical  department  of  the  French  ar- 
mies afforded  him  most  numerous  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing from  actual  experience.  "  Upon  this  subject  (says 
he),  now  that  twenty  years  of  continual  war  have  car- 
ried our  art  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  there  can 
only  be  on£  opinion. ,  It  is  after  having  incessantly  di- 
rected the  medical  service,  all  this  time,  in  quality  of 
head-iurgeon  and  inspector-general  of  the  armies,  that ' 
I  proceed  to  discuss  the  different  opinions  delivered  in 
the  Academy,  and  to  settle  definitively  this  great 
question,  which  I  regard  as  the  most  important  in  mi- 
litary surgery. 

If  we  are  to  be  told  that  the  amputation  of  a  limb  is  a 
cruel  operation,  dangerous  in  its  consequences,  and  al- 
ways grievous  to  the  patient  who  is  thereby  mutilated  • 
that,  consequently,  there  is  more  honour  in  saving  a 
limb,  than  in  cutting  it  off  with  dexterity  and  success- 
these  arguments  may  be  refuted  by  answering,  that 
amputation  is  an  operation  of  necessity,  which  offers  a 
chance  of  preservation  to  the  unfortunate,  whose  death. 
appears  certain  under  any  other  treatment ;  and  that  if 
any  doubt  should  exist  of  amputation  being  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  patient's  safety,  the  operation  is  tc 
be  deferred,  till  nature  has  declared  herself,  and  given 
a  positive  indication  for  it.  We  are  also  justified  in 
adding,  that  this  chance  of  preservation  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day  much  greater  than  at  the  epoch  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Surgery.  We  learn  from  M.  Faure,  that  of 
about  three  hundred  amputations,  performed  after  the 
battle  of  Fonteuoy,  only  thirty  were  followed  by  suc- 
cess, while,  on  the  contrary  (says  Baron  Larrey),  we 
have  saved  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  patients  on 
whom  amputation  has  been  done,  and  some  of  whom  also 
had  two  limbs  removed."  This  improvement  is  ascribed 
by  Larrey,  1.  To  our  now  knowing  better  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  indication  and  favourable  time  for 
amputating.  2.  To  the  better  method  of  dressing  3  To 
the  mode  of  operating  being  more  simple,  less  painful, 
and  more  expeditious  than  that  formerly  in  vogue 

To  the  preceding  authorities  against  delaying  ampu- 
tation, in  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds  requiring  such  ope- 
ration, I  have  to  add  Mr.  Guthrie,  deputy-inspector  of 
military  hospitals,  whose  opportunities  of  observation, 
during  the  late  war  in  Spain,  were  particularly  exten- 
sive. In  his  work  he  has  detailed  the  opinions  of  man  v 
eminent  foreign  and  British  surgeons,  respecting  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  doctrine  of  immediate 
amputation;  and  he  has  introduced  some  good  criti-  * 
cisms,  particularly  on  Bilguer's  statement  of  the  suc- 
cess whjch  was  experienced  in  the  Prussian  hospitals 
from  not  performing  the  operation.  Mr.  Guthrie,  how- 
ever, does  not  recommend  amputation  to  be  done  imme- 
diately, if  the  patient  be  particularly  depressed  by  the 
shock  of  the  injury  directly  after  its  receipt ;  a  piece  of 
advice,  which,  I  believe,  has  in  reality  been  at  all  times, 
followed,  not  only  in  respect  to  amputations  in  cases  of 
gun-shot  wounds,  but  all  other  severe  local  injuries.  "  I 
believe  it  to  be  (says  Mr.  Guthrie)  a  stretch  of  fancy  in 
those  surgeons  who  conceive  that  if  the  knife  followed 
the  shot  in  ill  cases,  the  patient  would  have  the  best 
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chance^of  suceess.  No  one  will  deny.that  if  the  shot 
performed  a  regular  amputation,  it  would  not  be  better 
than  to  have  it  to  do  afterward :  but  if  they  mean  to 
say  the  operation  should  in  general  be  performed  im- 
mediately after  the  injury,  I  can  only  oppose  to  them  the 
facts  above  stated,  and  the  areneral  result  of  my  experi- 
ence, which  is  decidfciny  in  favour  of  allowing  the  first 
moments  of  agitation  to  pass  over  before  any  thing  be 
done  ;  a  oeriod  extending  from  that  to  one,  six,  or  eight 
■hours,  according  to  the  difference  of  constitution  and 
the  different  injuries  that  have  been  sustained.  Hut 
from  one  to  three  hours  will  in  most  cases  be  found 
sufficient  —  (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  226,  edit.  2,  Lond.. 
18"0  )  In  the  first  edition  of  this  gentleman  s  book, 
some- little  want  of  precision  rather  concealed  Ins  exact 
vi-anin"-  with  respect  to  the  period  of  time  which  should 
cneralfy  be  allowed  to  transpire  between  the  receipt 
of  tiie  injury  and  the  performance  of  amputation;  but 
after  all  the  disposition  to  controversy  upon  this  point, 
it  appears  there  is  little  to  fight  about,  as  there  is  rather 
a  misunderstanding  than  a  difference  of  opinion.  All 
acknowledge  the  advantage  of  dding  the  operation  im- 
mediately, when' the  patient  is  not  faint  and  depressed 
bv  the  shock  of  the  accident ;  all  admit  the  prudence 
of  deferring  the  use  of  the  knife  in  other  cases  until  the 
constitution  has  revived  sufficiently  to  be  capable  of 
bearing  the  removal  of  the  limb.— (See  A.  C.  Hutchi- 
son Pract.  OOs.  in  Surgery,  8uo.  Lond.  edit.  2;  and 
his  further  Observations  on  the  proper  Period  for  am- 
puiatin"  in' Gun-shot  Wounds,  1817.  Quarrier,  in 
Matt  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8 ;  and  Bewar,  in  Med.  Ckvr. 
Johrn.  April,  181§.)  ;i 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  when  the  necessity  ot 
amputation  is  undoubted,  all  delay  is  improper  beyond 
the  short  period  during  which  the  faintness  immediately 
arising  from  the  injury'  usually  lasts.  In  the  cam- 
naio-nm  Holland,  1814,  the  most  successful  amputations 
were  those  done  in  the  field-hospitals  directly  after  the 
arrival  of  the  patients,  or  rather,  as  Dr.  Hennen  has 
expressed  it,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  "  While 
hundreds  are  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  surgeon,  he 
will  never  be  at  a  loss  to  select  individuals  who  can 
safely  and  advantageously  bear  to  be  operated  upon,  as 
quickly  as  himself,  or  assistants,  can  offer  their  aid ; 
but  he  will  betray  a  miserable  want  of  science,  indeed, 
if  in  this  crowd  of  sufferers,  he  indiscriminately  ampu- 
tates the  weak,  the  terrified,  the  sinking,  and  the  deter- 
mined. While  he  is  giving  his  aid  to  a  few  of  the  latter 
class  encouragement  and  a  cordial  will  soon  make  a 
change  in  the  state  of  the  weakly  or  the  terrified;  and 
a  longer  period  and  more  active  measures  will  render 
even  the  sinking  proper  subjects  for  operation.— (Or. 
Military  Surgery,  p.  45,  ed.  2.)  It  appears  from  some 
returns  collected  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  that  in  the  Peninsula, 
the  comparative  loss,  in  secondary  or  delayed  opera- 
tions, and  in  primary  or  immediate  amputations>  was  as 
follows :—  . 

.  1  jpecondary.  Primary. 
Upper  extremities    ....  12    .   to    .  1 
Lower  extremities    ....    3    .   to   .  1 
The  great  saccess  attending  amputation  on  the  field 
of  battle  was  also  convincingly  proved  after  the  battle 
of  Toulouse.    Here,  of  47  immediate  amputations,  38 
were  cured,  while  of  the  51  delayed  operations,  on  that 
occasion,  21  had  fatal  terminations. — (P.  42—44,  ed.  1.) 
After  the  attack  on  New-Orleans,  out  of  45  primary  am- 
putations, 33  patients  recovered,  while  only  2  of  7  se- 
condary amputations  terminated  in  the  preservation  of 
the  patients.— (Op.  cit.  p.  294,  edit.  2.) 

OV  IMMEDIATE  AMPUTATION. 

When  a  limb  that  has  received  a  gun-shot  wound 
«annot  be  saved,  amputation  should  be  immediately 
practised.  The  first  four-and-twenty  hours,  Baron 
"  Larrey  observes,  are  the  only  time  that  nature  remains 
tranquil  (I  should  say,  she  does  not  remain  quiet  so 
lone)  andwe  must  hasten  to  take  advantage  of  this 
rjeriod  in  order  to  administer  the  necessary  remedy. 

In  the  army  a  variety  of  circumstances  make  the 
urgency  for  amputation  still  greater.  1.  The  inconve- 
nience attending  the  transport  of  the  wounded  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  military  hospitals,  in  carriages 
badly  suspended,  the  jolting  of  which  would  produce 
such  disorder  in  the  wound,  and  in  the  whole  body, 
that  most  patients  would  die  in  the  journey,  especially 
if  it  were  long,  and  the  weather  either  extremely  hot 
or  cold. 


2  The  danger  of  a  long  continuance  in  the  hospitals 
„  danger  winch  amputation  materially  diminishes,  Jjj 
chancing  a  gun-shot  injury  into  a  wound  that  may  be 
speedily  healed,  and  reducing  the  .causes  ol  lever,  and 
the  hospital  gangrene.  •  _. 

3  The  cases  in  which  there  is  a  necessity  for  aban 
donina  the  wounded.  In  this  eirnumstance,  il  is  of 
importance,  to  have  amputated,  for  after  the  opendtion 
the  patients  may  remain  some  days  without  being 
dressed,  and  the  dressings  are  afterward  more  easy. 
Besides,  it  might  often  happen,  that  these  unfortunate' 
objects  would  not.  meet  with  surgeons  of  sufficient  skill 
t  o  do  the  operation ;  a  circumstance,  says  Larrey,  that  we 
have  seen  happen  among  certain  nations,  whose  cara- 
vans for  the  medical  service  of  the  army  (ambulances), 
are  not  constructed  like  those  in  use  with  the  French. 


Of  CASES  IN  WHICH  AMCUTATION   SHOULD  BE  DONE, 
'     IMMEDIATELY.      *  ,«• 

First  case.  A  limb  carried  away  by.  a  cannon-ball, 
or  the  explosion  of  a  howitzer  or  bomb,  requires  ampu- 
tation without  any  loss  of  time ;  the  least  delay  puts 
the  patient's  life  in  danger. 

In  this  case,  the  necessity  of  the  practice  is  inculcated 
by  M.  Faure  himself,  as  well  as,  by  S«hmucker,  Rich- 
ter,  Larrey,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  every  modern  writer 
upon  gun-shot  wounds. 

When  a  cannon-ball  has  torn  off  a  limb,  amputation 
of  the  stump  should  be  performed,  in  order  to  procure 
the  patient  an  even,  smooth  incision,  instead  of  an  irre- 
gular, jagged,  and  highly  dangerous  wound.  As  the 
limb  has  commonly  suffered  a  violent  concussion,  is  al- 
most bereft  of  sense  and  power  of  motion,  and  the 
bone  frequently  has  a  fissure  extending  some  way  up- 
wards, the  amputation  is  sometimes  recommended  lo 
be  done,  if  possible,  above  the  nearest  joint.  Were  the 
operation  not  done,  this  kind  of  injury  would  require 
large  and  free  incisions  tor  the  extraction  of  foreign 
bodies,  the  shortening  of  projecting  muscles  and  ten- 
dons, and  the  discharge  of  abscesses;  and,  as  these  in- 
cisions are  likely  to  occasion  at  least  as  much  irritation 
as  amputation  itself,  without  being  productive  of  equal 
good,  the  avoidance  even  of  pain  cannot  be  u^ged  as  a 
reason  against  the  practice.  The  occasional  healing  of 
such  wounds  only  proves,  that  it  is  not  altogether  impos- 
sible, in  certain  instances-,  to  effect  a  cure  without  ampu- 
tation. The  surgeon  can  the  more  readily  make  up  his 
mind  to  amputate,  as  in  this  case  the  operation  does  not 
occasion  the  loss  of  a  limb..  As  for  the  place  of  the 
incision,  no  one  would  be  justified  in  amputating  above 
the  knee,  when  the  limb  is  injured  at  the  foot  or  ankle. 

The  skin  has  been  violently  stretched  and  lacerated; 
the  muscles  have  been  ruptured  and  irregularly  torn 
away;  the  tendons  and  aponeuroses  lacerated;  the 
nerves  and  vessels  divided  and  forcibly  dragged ;  lastly, 
the  bones  broken  and  smashed  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. These  first  effects  are  followed  by  a  general  or 
partial  commotion ;  by  a  kind'of  torpor  in  the  injured 
part,  and  a  good  way  above  the  wound;  by  a  painfu 
trembling  in  the  remains  of  the  member,  an  event  that 
is  singularly  afflicting  to  the  patient ;  and  by  a  local 
swelling  preceding  tne  erethismus,  which  quickly 
shows  itself.  The  hemorrhage,  says  Baron  Larrey- an 
accident  much  more  to  be  apprehended  than  has  been 
supposed,  often  comes  on  a  few  moments  after  the  in- 
jury, and,  if  prompt  succour  were  not  afforded,  would 
put  a  period  to  the  patient's  existence.  "  I  can  even 
declare,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  activity  of  the  train 
of  flying  surgical  carriages  (ambulances  volantes),  by 
means  of  which  the  wounded  have  always  been  dressed 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  many  soldiers  would  have 
perished  from  this  accident  alone." 

If  the  operation  is  not  speedily  done,  pain  commences, 
fever  occurs,  and  the  functions  of  the  system  become 
disordered  ;  the  irritation  then  increases,  and  convulsive 
motions  take  place.  If  the  patient  should  not  be  a  vic- 
tim to  these  first  symptoms,  gangrene  of  the  stump 
follows,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  prevent.  . 

After  this  short  exposition,  it  is  easy  to  see  'nat,  in 
this  case,  amputation  ought  to  be  practised  immediately, 
and  to  delay  the  operation,  and  merely  apply  simpw 
dressings,  would  be  affording  time  for  the  preceOiDg 
accidents  to  arise.  ^ 
At  Strasburg,  during  the  bombardment  of  the  fort  w 
Kell,  in  1792,  three  volunteers,  says  Baron  Larrey,  nan 
limbs  shot  off  by  the- explosion  of  shells:  one,  an  arm 
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another,  n  forearm ;  and  the  third,  a  leg.  They  Were 
conveyed  to  the  hospital  for  the  wounded  in  that  town, 
■which  was  superintended- by  M.  Boy.  'Several  days 
were  suffered  to  elapse  hefore  amputation  was  per- 
formed ;  not  one  of  the  patients  escaped,  i 

At  Mentz,  after  the  retreat. from  Frankfort,  several  of 
the  wounded,  who  had  had  limbs  shot  off,  did  not  have 
amputation  dons  till  dome  time  afterward,  and  riot 'one 
of  them  recovered. 

At  Nice,  after  the  taking  of  Saourgio,  two  amputa- 
tions were  practised  at  the  hospital  No.  2,  one  of  the 
forearm,  the  other  of  the  arm,  nine  or,  ten  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injuries:  both  the  patients  died. 

At  Perpignan,  Baron Carrey  visited  two  soldiers-,  on 
whom  amputation  had  been  done,  seven  or  eight  days, 
after  the. receipt  of  gun-shot  injuries  in  the  action  o'f  the 
1  Ith  of  July,  1794.  One  had  had  a  leg  shot  oft',  and  the 
other  his  right  arm.  Notwithstanding  Larrey's  utmost 
care,  he  could  not  save  their  lives :  one  died  of  tetanus  j 
the  other  of  gangrene. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1305,  tvvp  cannoniers  of  the 
guards,  in  discharging  the  artillery,  had  each  a  hand 
shot  away,  and' all  the  fore  part  of  their  bodies  burnt. 
Those  were  the  two  men  whose  office  it  was  to  charge 
the  gun.  At'the  moment  when  they  had.  just  rammed 
down  the  wadding  on  the  cartridge,  a  spark  that  had 
been  left  unextinguished,  from  .the  neglect  to  keep  the 
touch-hole  closed,  set  fire  to  the  powder:  the  ramrod 
was  violently  repelled  by  the  explosion,  together  with 
every  thing  that  was  situated  in  front  of  the  charge. 
The  fight  hand  of  on©  of  the  cannoniers  was  com- 
pletely torn  off,  between  the  two  phalanges  of- the  car- 
pus, and  thrown  more  than  two  hundred  paces.  The 
counter-shock  even  threw  the  man  down  into  the  ditch 
of  the  square  of  the  Hdtel  des  Irtvalldes.  The  left 
hand  of  the  other  cannonier  was  torn  away,  together 
with  the  forearm  at-  the  elbow-joint,  and  also  forced  to 
a  considerable  distance.  The  tendons  and  muscles 
sustained  vast  injury,  and  the  worst  symptoms  would 
have  occurred,  if  amputation  had  not  been  instantly 
performed.  In  one  case  amputation  was  done  at  the 
wrist ;  and  in  the  other  at  the  lower  third  of  the  arm. 
The  tew>  operations  were  followed  by  complete  suc- 
cess, although  the  burns  upon  the  face  and  chest,  in 
both  the  patients,  were  serious  and  extensive-.  • 

Second  case.  When  a  body,  propelled  by  gun- 
powder^ strikes  a  limb  in  such  a  manner  as  to  smash 
the  bones,  violently  contuse,  lacerate,  and  deeply  fear 
away  the  soft  parts,  amputation  ought  to  be  immediately 
performed.  If  this  measure  be  neglected,  all  the  injured 
patts  will  soon  be  seized  with  gangrene;  and  besides, 
as  Larrey  has  explained,  the  accidents  which  the  gra- 
vity of  the  first  case  produces  will  also  here  be  excited. 
It  is  only  doing  justice  to  -the  memory  of  M.  Faure  to 
state,  that  this  second  case  was  one  which  he  also  par- 
ticularly instanced  as  demanding  the  immediate  per- 
formance of  amputation.— (See  Prix  de  PAcad.  Royale 
de  Ckirurgie,  t.  8,  j?.  23,  ed.  12mo.) 

Third  case.  If  a  similar  body  were  to  carry  away  a 
sreat  mass  of  the  soft  parts,  and  the  principal  vessels 
of  a  limb  (of  the  thigh,  for  instance),  without  frac- 
turing the  bone,  the  patient  would  be  in  a  state  demand- 
ing immediate  amputation;  for,  independently  of  the 
accidents  which  would  originate  from  a  considerable 
loss  r>r  substance,  the  limb  must  inevitably  mortify. 
Mr.  Guthrie  also  says, "  A  cannon-shot  destroying  the 
artery  and  vein  on  the  inside  (of  the  thigh),  without 
injuring  the  bone,  requires  amputation."— (P.  185.)- 
Whenv  however,  the  femoral  artery  Or  vein  is  injured  by 
a  musket-ball,  or  small  canister-shot,  this  gentleman  re- 
commend ■!  tying  the  vessel  above  and  below  the  wound 
in  it,  If  the  nature  of  the  case  be  evinced  by  hemorrhage. 
But  he  believes,  that  when  both  vein  and  artery  are 
in  jured,  amputation  is  necessary.— (P.  186.)  With  re- 
spect to  bleeding  from  the  femoral  vein,  as  it  mav  easily 
be  stopped  by  moderate  pressure,  the  propriety  of  using 
any  ligature  at  all  is  questionable.  . '   '      "  •  '. 

"  An  injury  of  the  femoral  artery  (observes  Mr. 
Guthrie)  requiring  an  operation,  accompanied  with 
fracture  of  the  bone  of  the  most  simple  kind,  is  a  proper 
case  for  immediate  amputation;  for,"  although  many 
patients  would  recover  from  either  accident  alone,  none 
would,  I  believe,  surmount  the  two  united ;  and  the 
higher  the.  accident  is  in  the  thigh,  the  more  imperious 
is  the  necessity  for  .amputation."— (Guthrie,  On  Gun- 
/hot  Wounds,  p.  187.)  •  f 

Fourth  case.    A  grape-shot  strikes  the  thick  part  of 


a  memb9r,  breaks- the  bone,  div.des  and  tears  the  mus- 
cles, and  destroys  the  large  nerves,  without,  however 
touching  the  main  artery.  According  to  Larrey,  this 
is  a  fourth  case  requiring  immediate  amputation. 

Mr.  Guthrie  seems  to  coincide  on  this  point  with 
Larrey :  *  If  a  cannon-shot  strike  the  back  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  carry  away  the  muscular  part  behind,  and 
with  it  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  amputationjs  necessary, 
even  if  the  bone  be  untouched,  &c.  In  this  case,  I 
would  not  perform  the  operation  by  the  circular  inci- 
sion, but  would  presecve  a  flap  from  the  fore  part  or 
sides,  as  I  could  get  it,  to  cover  the  bone,  which  should 
be  short." — (Guthrie,  Qn  Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Ex- 
tremities, p.  184.) 

Ffftfrcase.  If  a  spent  cannon-shot,  or  one  that  has 
been  reflected,  should  Strike  a  member  obliquely,,  without 
producing  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  skin,  as  often 
happens,  the  parts  which  resist  its  action,  such  as  the 
bones,  muscles,  tendons,  aponeuroses,  and  vessels',  may 
be  ruptured  and  lacerated.  The  extent  of  the  internal 
disorder  is  to  be. examined ;  and  if  the  bones  should  feel, 
through  the  soft  parts,  as  if  they  were  smashed,  and  if 
there  should  be  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  swelling, ' 
and  a  sort  of  fluctuation,  that  the  vessels  are  lacerated, 
amputation  ought  to  be  immediately  practised.  We 
learn  from  Larrey,  that  this  is  also  the  advice  of  Baron 
Percy.  Sometimes,  however,  the  vessels  and  bones 
escape  injury,  and  the  muscles  are  almost  the  only 
parts  disordered.  In  this  circumstance  we  are  enjoined 
to  follow  the  counsel  of  De  la  Martiniere,  who  recom- 
mended making  an  incision  through  the  skin.  By  this 
means,  a  quantity  of  thick  blackish  blood  will  be  dis- 
charged, amUhe  practitioner  must  await  events.  Ac- 
cording to  Larrey,  such  incision  is  equally  necessary  in 
the  preceding  case  before  amputation,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  the  parts  have 
sustained. 

It  is  to  such  injury  done  to  internal  organs,  that  we 
must  ascribe  the  death  of  many  individuals,  which  was 
for  a  long  while  attributed  to  the  commotion  produced  in 
the  air. — (SeeRavaton,  Traite  desPlaiesd'Armes  a  feu.) 

Although,  says  Larrey,  this  opinion  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  surgeons  of  high  repute,  we  may  easily  con- 
vince ourselves  of  its  falsity,  if  we  carefully  consider, 
1st,  the  direction  and  course  of  solid  hard  bodies,  and 
their  relation  to  the  air  through  which  they  have  to 
pass;  2dly,  the  internal  disorder  observable  in  the  dead 
bodies  of  persons  whose  death  is  imputed  to  the  mere 
impression  of  he  air  agitated  by  the  ball ;  3dly,  the 
properties  of  the  elastic  substances,  such  as  the  integu- 
ments, cellular  substance,  &c,  struck  by  the  shot. 

It  is  universally  agreed  among  philosophers,  that  a 
solkl  body,  moving  in  a  fluid,  only  acts  upon  a  column 
of  this  fluid,  the  base  of  which  column  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  surface  which  the  solid  body  presents.— (See  Le 
Vacher  sur  quelques  Particularity  concernant  les 
Plaies  faites  par  Armes  a  feu,  in  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de 
Clnrurgie,  t.  11,  p.  34,  ed.  \2mo.) 

Thus,  a  cannon-ball,  in  traversing  a  space  equal  to 
its  diameter,  «an-only  displace  a  portion  of  air,  in  the 
relation  of  three  to  two,  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
shot.  This  fluid,  in  consequence  of  its  divisibility  and 
homogenealness  with  the  ambient  air,  is  dispersed  in 
all  directions,  and  confounded  with  the  total  mass  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  effects  of  this  aeriform  substance 
amount  to  nothing,  and  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
that  if  there  is  the  slightest  solution  of  continuity  of 
any  part  of  the  body,  it  must  depend  upon  the  direct 
action  of  the  ball  itself. 

'  Besides,  if  the  "quickness  of  the  motion  of  a  ball  be 
considered,  which  quickness  is  known  to  diminish  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  squares  of  the  distance,  it  will 
be  seenthat  the  space-through  which  the  shot  has  passed 
before  striking  the  object  against  which  it  was  di- 
rected, will  already  have  materially  lessened-  the  cele- 
rity of  the  projectile,  while  the  motion  of  the  column 
of  air  must  be  totally  lost. 

The  different  movements  which  the  ball  describes  in 
its  course,  and  the  elasticity  oY  the  skin,  enable  us  to  ex- 
plain how  internal  injuries  are  produced,  without  any 
external  sofution  of  continuity,  and  often  even  without 
ecchymoses.  The  rn6tion  communicated  to  the  hall  by 
the  power -which  projects  it  is,  for  a  given  space,  recti- 
linear. If,  at  this  distance,  it  strikes  against  theybody, 
it  canries  the  part  away  to  an  extent  proportioned  to 
the  mass  with  which  it  touches  the  part.  But  the  ball, 
afaer  having,  traversed1  a  certain  distance,  undergoes 
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in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  at- 
traction of  gravity,  a  change  of  motion,  and  now  turns 
on  its  own  axis  in  the  diagonal  direction. 

If  the  shot  should  strike  any  rounded  part  of  the 
body,  towards  the  end  of  its  course,  it  will  run  round 
a  great  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  part,  by  the 
effect  of  its  curvilinear  movement.  It  is  also  in  this 
manner,  observes  Larrey,  that  the  wlieel  of  a  carriage 
acts  in  passing  obliquely  over  the  thigh  or  leg  of  an 
individual  stretched  upon  the  ground.  In  this  case, 
the  results  are  the  same  as  those  of  which  we  have 
been*sppaking.  The  most  elastic  parts  yield  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  contusing  body ;  while  such  as  offer  re- 
sistance, as,  for  instance,  the  bones,  tendons,  muscles, 
and  aponeuroses,  are  fractured,  ruptured,  and  lacerated. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
viscera  are  similarly  injured. 

At  first  sight,  all  the  parts  appear  to  be  entire ;  but 
a  careful  examination  will  not  let  us  remain  long  in 
doubt  about  the  internal  mischief.  In  this  case,  an  ec- 
chymosis  cannot  manifest  itself  outwardly,  because 
the  extravasation  of  blood  naturally  takes  place  in  the 
deep  excavations  occasioned  by  the  rupture  of  the 
muscles  and  other  parts,  and  because  this  fluid  cannot 
make  its  way  through  the  texture  of  the  skin.  Such 
extravasations  can  only  be  detected  by  the  touch. 

The  foregoing  reasoning  is  supported  by  experience. 
How  often,  says  Larrey,  have  we  not  seen  the  ball 
carry  away  pieces  of  helmets,  hats,  cartridge-boxes, 
knapsacks,  or  other  parts  of  the  soldier's,  dress,  with- 
out) doing  any  other  injury  ?  The  same  ball,  perhaps, 
takes  off  his  arm,  often  at  a  time  when  it  is  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  body  of  his  comrade,  and  yet  the  latter 
does  not  receive  the  slightest  harm.  The  shot  may 
pass  between  the  thighs,  and  these  members  hardly 
exhibit  an  ecchymosis  at  the  points  which  are  gently 
grazed ;  the  only  example  in  which  ecchymosis  does 
occur.  In  other  instances,  the  ball  severs  the  arm 
from  the  trunk,  and  the  functions  of  the  thoracic  vis- 
cera are  not  at  all  injured. 

Baron  Larrey  then  relates  the  following  case,  which  is 
analogous  to  one  which  I  saw  near  Antwerp,  and  have 
already  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  columns.  M.  Meget, 
a  captain,  marching  in  the  front  of  a  square  of  men,  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle  of  Altzey,  30th  March,  1793,  had 
his  right  leg  almost  entirely  carried  away  by  a  large 
cannon-shot,  without  the  contiguous  limb  of  his  lieute- 
nant, who  was  as  close  as  possible  to  him,  receiving 
the  least  injury.  The  violent  general  commotion  ex- 
cited, and  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  made 
this  officer's  condition  imminently  perilous.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  symptoms,  however,  was  checked  by  am- 
putation, which  was  instantly  performed.  M.  Meget 
was  then  conveyed  to  the  hospital  at  Landau,  fifteen 
leagues  from  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  got  quite 
well 

Larrey  declines  relating  numerous  other  analogous 
amputations*  which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  practise 
under  the  same  circumstances,  M.  Buffy,  a  captain"  of 
the  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  was  struck  by 
a  howitzer ;  his  left  arm  being  injured,  and  his  head'so 
nearly  grazed  that  the  corner  of  his  hat,  which  was 
placed  forwards  over  his  face,  was  shot  away  as  far  as 
the  crown.  This  officer,  the  skin  of  whose  nose  was 
even  torn  off,  was  not  deprived  of  his  senses,  and  he 
was  actually  courageous  enough  to  continue  for  some 
minutes  commanding  his  company.  At  length,  he  was 
conveyed  to  Larrey's  ambulance,  who  amputated  his 
arm:  in  about  a  month  the  patient  was  well. 

Larrey  expresses  his  belief,  that  what  have  been  er- 
roneously termed  wind  contusions,  if  attended  with 
the  mischief  above  specified,  require  immediate  ampu- 
tation, The  least  delay  makes  the  patient's  preserva- 
tion extremely  doubtful.  The  internal  injury  of  the 
member  may  be  ascertained  by  the  touch,  by  the  loss 
of  mofion,  by  the  little  sensibility  retained  by  the  parts, 
which  have  been  struck :  and,  lastly,  by  practising  an 
incision,  as  already  recommended. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  principle  which  he  endeavours 
to  establish  in  opposition  to  many  writers,  Larrey  in- 
dulges himself  with  the  following  digression. 

At  the  siege  of  Roses,  two  cannoniers,  having  nearly 
similar  wounds,  were  brought  from  the  trenches  to  the 
ambulance,  which  Baron  Larrey  had  posted  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Palau.  They  had  been  struck  by  a  large  shot,, 
which,  towards  the  termination  of  its  course,  had 
grazed  posteriorly  both  shoulders.   In  one,  Larrey  per- 


ceived a  slight  ecchymosis  over  all  the  back  part  of  the 
trunk  without  any  apparent  solution  of  continuity. 
Respiration  hardly  went  on,  and  the  man  spit  up  a 
large  quantity  of  frothy  vermilion  blood.  The  pulse 
was  small  and  intermitting,  and  the  extremities  were 
cold.  He  died  an  hour  after  the  accident,  as  Larrey 
had  prognosticated.  This  gentleman  opened  the  body 
in  the  presence  of  M.  Dubois,  inspector  of  the  military 
hospitals  of  the  army  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees.  The 
skin  was  entire ;  the  muscles,  aponeuroses,  nerves, 
and  vessels  of  the  shoulders  were  ruptured  and  lace- 
rated, the  scapula  broken  in  pieces,  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  corresponding  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  adjacent  ribs,  fractured. 
The  spinal  marrow  had  suffered  injury ;  the  neighbour- 
ing part  of  the  lungs  was  lacerated,  and  a- considerable 
extravasation  had  taken  place  in  each  cavity  of  the 
chest. 

The  second  cannonier  died  of  similar  symptoms, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  his  arrival  at  the  hos- 
pital. On  opening  the  body,  the  same  sort  of  mischief 
was  discovered,  as  in  the  preceding  example. 
■  In  the  German  campaigns  of  the '  French  armies, 
Larrey  met  with  several  similar  cases,  and  accurate 
examination  has  invariably  convinced  him  of  the  di- 
rect action  of  a  spherical  body,  propelled  by  means  of 
gunpowder.       *»    *  « 

Sixth  case.  According  to  Baron  Larrey,  when  the 
articular  heads  "are  much  broken,  especially  those 
which  form  the  joints  of  the  foot  or  knee,  and  the  liga- 
ments which  strengthen  these  articulations  are  bro- 
ken and  lacerated  by  the  fire  of  a  howitzer  or  a  grape- 
shot,  or  other  kind  of  ball,  immediate  amputation  is  in- 
dispensable. The  same  indication  would  occur,  were 
the  ball  lodged  in  the  thickness  of  the  articular  head 
of  a  bone,  or  were  it  so  engaged  in  the  joint  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  extracted  by  simple  and  ordinary 
means.— r(See  also  Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p. 
197.) 

Fractures  extending  into  the  joints,  and  accompanied 
with  great  laceration  of  the  ligaments,  were  cases  of 
gun-shot  injuries  pointed  out  by  M.  Faure  as  indispen- 
sably requiring  immediate  amputation. — (See  Prix  dp 
I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  8.)  Thus  we  see,  that  this'author 
was  not  so  averse  to  early  amputation  as  several  mo- 
dern writers  have  represented. 

It  is  only  in  "this  manner  that  the  patients  can  he. 
rescued  from  the  dreadful  pain,  the  spasmodic  affec- 
tions, the  violent  convulsions,  the  acute  fever,  the  con- 
siderable tension,  and  the  general  inflammation  of  the 
limb,  which,  Larrey  observes,  are  the  invariable  con- 
sequences of  bad  fractures  of  the  large  joints.  But, 
adds  this  author,  if  the  voice  of  experience  be  not  lis- 
tened to,  and  amputation  be  deferred,  the  parts  become 
disorganized,  and  the  patient's  life  is  put  into  imminent 
peril.  .» 

It  is  evident,  says  he,  that  in  this  case  if  we  wish  to 
prevent  the  patient  from  dying  of  the  subsequent  symp- 
toms, amputation  should  be  performed  before  twelve, 
or  at  most  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed :  even  M 
Faure  himself  professed  this  opinion  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain descriptions  of  injury. — (Mim.  de  Chir.  Militaire, 

With  respect  to  wounds  of  the  knee,  the  sentiments 
of  Mr.  Guthrie  nearly  coincide  with  those,  of  Larrey. 
"1  most  solemnly  protest  (says  Mr.  G.),  I  do  not, re-" 
member  a  case  do  well,  in  which  I  knew  the  articulat- 
ing end  of  the  femur  or  tibia  to  be  fractuYed  by  a  ball 
that  passed  through  the  joint,  although  I  have  tried 
great  numbers,  even  to  the  last  battle  of  Toulouse.  I 
know  that  persons  wounded  in  this  way  have  lived  j' 
for  a  recovery  it  cannot  be  called, .where  the  limb  is 
useless,  bent  backwards,  and  a  constant  source  of  irri 
Ration  and  distress,  after  several  months  of  acute  «»f- 
fering,  to  obtain  even  this  partial  security  from  im- 
pending death ;  but  if  one  case  of  recovery  should 
take  place  in  fifty,  is  it  any  sort  of  equivalent  fomhe 
sacrifice  of  the  other  forty-nine  ?  Or  is  the  preserving 
of  a  limb  of  this  kind  an  equivalent  for  the  lose  of  one 
man  ?"— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  196.) 

In  the  attack  of  the  village  of  Merksam,  near  Ant- 
werp, early  in  1614,  a  soldier  of  the  95th  regiment  was 
brought  to  our  field-hospital,  having  received  a  musket- 
ball  through  the  knee-joint.  The  staff-surgeons  on 
duty,  and  Mr.  Curtis,  surgeon  of  the  1st  guards,  were 
preparing  to  amputate  the  limb,  when  a  surgeon  at- 
tached to  the  95th,  urgently  recommended  deferring 
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the  operation.  Super^cial  dressings  were  applied,  and 
the  patient  sent  to  the  rear.  He  lived  several  months 
after  the  accident,  at  times  affordmg  hopes  of  a  perfect 
recovery  ;  but  in  the  end,  he  fell  a  victim  to  hectic 
symptoms. 

Indeed,  such  is  the  general  unfortunate  result  of 
these  cases,  that  Dr.  Hcnnen  lays  it  down  as  a  law  of 
military  surgery,  that  no  lacerated  joint,  particularly 
the  knee,  ankle,  or  elbow,  shpuld  ever  leave  the  field 
unamputated  where  the  patient  is  not  obviously  sink- 
ing.^-(On  Military  Surgery,  p.  41,  ed.  2.) 

According  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  fractures  of  the  patella, 
without  injury  of  the  other  bones,  admit  of  delay,  pro- 
vided the  bone  is  not  much  splintered. 

Seventh,  case.  Larrey  observes,  that  if  a  large  bis- 
cayen,  a  small  cannon-shot,  or  a  piece  of  a  bomb-shell, 
in  passing  through  the  substance  of  a  member,  should 
have  extensively  denuded  the  bone  without  breaking 
it,  amputation  is  equally  indicated,  although  the  soil 
parts,  may  not  appear  to  have  particularly  suffered. 
Indeed,  the  violent  concussion  produced  by  the  acci- 
dent has  shaken  and  disorganized  all  the  parts ;  the 
medullary  substance  is  injured,  the  vessels  are  lace- 
rated, the  nerves  immoderately  stretched,  and  thrown 
into  a  state  of  stupor;  the  muscles  are  deprived  of 
their  tone ;  and  the  circulation  and  sensibility  in  the. 
limb  are  obstructed.  Before  we  decide.  However,  Ba- 
ron Larrey  cautions  us. to  observe  attentively  the  symp- 
toms which  characterize  this  kind  of  disorder.  The, 
case  can  be  supposed  to  happen  only  in  the  leg  where 
the  bone  is  very  superficial,  and  merely  covered  at  its 
anterior  part  with  the  skin. 

The  following  are  described  as  the  symptoms :  the 
limb  is  insensible,  the  foot  cold  as  ice,  the  bone  partly 
exposed,  and,  on  careful  examination,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  integuments,  and  even  the  periosteum,  are  ex- 
tensively detached  from  it. .  The  commotion  extends  to 
a  considerable  distance ;  the  functions  of  the  body  are 
disordered :  and  all  the  secretions  experience  a  more  or 
less  palpable  disturbance.  The  intellectual  faculties 
are  suspended,  and  the  circulation  is  retarded.  The 
pulse  is  small  and  concentrated ;  the  countenance  pale ; 
and  the  eyes  have  a  dull,  moist  appearance.  The  pa- 
tient feels  such  anxiety,  that  he  cannot  long  remain 
in  one  posture,  and  requests  that  his  leg  may  be  quickly 
taken  off,  as  it  incommodes  him  severely,  and  he  expe- 
riences very  acute  pain  in  the  knee.  When  all  these 
characteristic,  symptoms  are  conjoined,  says  Larrey, 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  amputate  immediately :  for 
■otherwise  the  leg  will  be  attacked  with  sphacelus,  and 
the  patient  certainly  perish. 

Lansey  adduces  several  interesting  cases  in  support 
of  the  preceding  observations. 

"Eighth  case.  When  a  large  ginglymoid  articulation, 
such  as  the  elbow,  or  especally  the  knee,  has  been  ex- 
tensively opened  with  a  cutting  instrument,  and  blood 
is'extravasated  in  the  joint,  Larrey  deems  immediate 
amputation  necessary.  In  these  cases,  the  synovial 
•membranes,  the  ligaments,  and  aponeuroses  inflame, 
xtne  part  swells,  and  erethismus  rapidly  takes  place ; 
and  acute  pains,  abscesses,  deep  sinuses,  caries,  febrile 
symptoms,  and  death  are  the  speedy  consequences. 
Larrey  has  seen  numerous  subjects  die  of  such  injuries, 
on  account  of  the  operation  having  been  postponed 
through  a  hope  of  saving  the  limb.  In  his  Memoires 
de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  torn.  2,  some  of  these  are  de- 
tailed, .     '  •  •  .! 

Although  a  wound  may  penetrate  a  joint,  yet  if  it  be 
small,  and  unattended  with  extravasation  of  blood,  M. 
Larrey  informs  us,  it  will  generally  heal,  provided  too 
much  compression  be  nol  employed.  .  This  gentleman 
believes  in  the  common  doctrine  of  the  pernicious  effect 
of  the  air  on  the  cavities  of  the  body ;  yet  in  this  place 
a  doubt  seems  to  affect' him  :  speaking  of  the  less  dan- 
ger of  small  wounds  of  joints,  he  says,  "  a  quoi  tient 
cette  diff  rence,  pujsque  fair  penetre  dans  Particula- 
tion  dans  Fun  conyme  dans  I  autre  cas.?" 

When  two  limbs  have  been  at  the  same  time  so  in- 
jured as  to  require  amputation,  we  should  not  be  afraid 
of  amputat  ing  them  both  immediately,  without  any  in- 
terval. We  have,  says  Larrey,  several  times  performed 
this  double  amputation  with  almost  as  much  success 
as  the  amputation  of  a  single  member;  He  has  re- 
corded an  excellent  case  in  confirmation  of  this  state- 
ment.— (Mem.  de  Chir.  Militaire.  t.  %  p.  478.) 

When  a  limb  is  differently  injured  at  the  same  time 
In  two  places,  and  one  of  the  wounds  requires  ampu- 


tation (suppose  a  wound  of  the  leg  with  %  splintered 
fracture  of  the  bone,  and  a  second  of  the  thigh,  done 
with  a  ball,  but  without  any  fracture  of  the  os  femoris, 
or  other  bad  accident),  Larrey  recommends  Us  first  to 
dress  the  simple  wound  of  the  thigh  and  amputate  the 
leg  immediately  afterward,  if  the  khee  be  free  from 
injury.  When  it  is  necessary  to  amputate  above  this 
joint,  the  less  important  wound  need  not  be  dressed 
till  after  the  operation,  provided  it  can  be  comprehended 
in  the  section  of  the  member,  or  be  so  near  the  place 
of  the  incision  as  to'  alter  the  indication.  When  the 
wound  demanding  amputation  is  the  upper  one,  the 
operation  of  course  is  to  be  done  above  it,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  injury  situated  lower  down. 

Ninth  case.  To  the  foregoing  species  of  gun-shot 
wounds,  pointed  out  by  Baron  Larrey  as  urgently  re- 
quiring immediate  amputation,  my  own  experience  and 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Thomson  justify  me  in  adding 
compound  fractures  of  the  thigh  from  gun-shot  violence. 
I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  latter  gentleman,  has 
devoted  a  proper  degree  of  attention  to  these  cases ;  for 
the  opportunities  which  I  had  of  judging  when  abroad, 
incline  me  to  believe,  that  military  surgeons  are  hardly 
yet  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  imme- 
diate amputation  in  gun-shot  fractures  of  the  thigh. 
There  were  brought  into  my  hospital  at  Oudenbosch, 
in  1814,  about  eight  of  such  cases,  all  in  the  worst  state 
for  an  operation,  because  several  days  had  elapsed  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injuries.  All  these  patients  died,  ex- 
cepting one,  whose  fracture  was  not  far  above  the  con- 
dyles, and  I  do  not  know,  that  he  ever  regained  a  very 
useful  limb.  Another  had  indeed  been  rescued  by  am- 
putation from  the  dangers  of  the  injury ;  but  was  un- 
fortunately lost  by  secondary  hemorrhage  about  three 
days  after  the  operation.  The  bleeding  was  almost 
instantly  suppressed ;  yet  such  was  the  weakness  of 
the  patient,  that  the  irritation  of  securing  the*  vessel, 
and  the  loss  of  blood  together,  destroyed  at  once  every 
hope  of  recovery.  Were  I  to  judge,  then,  from  my 
own  personal  observations  in  the  army,  and  from  some 
other  cases  which  I  saw  under  my  colleagues,  I  should 
without  hesitation  recommend  immediate  amputation 
in  all  cases  of  compound  fractures  of  the  thigh,  caused 
by  grape-shot,  musket-balls,  &c.  If  there  are  any  ex- 
ceptions to  this  advice,  they  are  such  as  are  specified 
in  the  article  Amputation. 

"  Gun-shot  fractures  of  the  thigh  (says  Dr.  J.  Thom- 
son) have  been  universally  allowed  to  be  attended  with 
a  high  degree  of  danger ;  indeed,  till  of  late  years,  very 
few  instances  have  been  recorded  of  recovery  fjom 
these  injuries.  Ravaton  acknowledges,  that  in  his 
long  and  extensive  experience,  he  had  never  seen  an 
example  of  recovery  from  a  gun-shot  fracture  of  the 
thigh ;  and  Bilguer,  in  his  calculations  with  regard  to 
those  who  recover-from  gun-shot  fractures,  sets  aside 
those  of  the  thigh-bone  as  being  of  a  nature  altogether 
hopeless.  In  the  present  improved  state  of  military 
surgery,  instances  not  unfrequently  occur  of  recovery 
from  this  fracture ;  but  of  these  the  number  will  be 
found,  I  believe,  to  be  exceedingly  small  in  compari- 
son with  those  who  die,  particularly  when  the  fracture 
has  had  its  seat  above  the  middle  of  the  bone,  <fec. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Percy,  scarcely  two 
of  ten  recover  of  those  who  have  suffered  gun-shot  frac- 
tures of  the  thigh-bone.  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  seems  to 
have  paid  greater  attention  to  this  subject  than  any  pre- 
ceding author,  says,  that  "  upon  a  review  of  the  many 
cases  which  I  have  seen,  I  do  not  believe  that  more 
than  one-sixth  recovered  so  as  to  have  useful  limbs ; 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  died  either  with  or  without 
amputation;  and  the  limbs  of  the  remaining  sixth  were 
not  only  nearly  useless,  but  a  cause  of  much  uneasi- 
ness to  them  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives." — (See 
Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  191.) 

"  In  fractures  by  musket-bullets  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  thigh-bone  (says  Dr.  Thomson)  recovery  not  un- 
frequently takes  place,  and  both  Schmucker  and  Mr. 
Guthrie  conceive,  that  they  are  injuries  in  which  am- 
putation may  be  delayed  with  safety.  It  would'  to 
very  agreeable,  that  this  opinion  should  be  confirmed .  ' 
by  future  experience;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  before 
it  can  be  received  as  a  maxim  in  military  surgery, 
much  more  extensive  and  accurate  observation  than 
we  yet  possess,  will  be  required  with  regard  to  the 
proportion  of  those  who  recover  without  amputation, 
or  after  secondary  operations,  and  of  those  who  recover 
alter  primary  amputation.  1  Of  those  who  had  suffered 
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this  injury,  we  saw  comparatively  but  a  small  number 
recovering  in  Belgium,  and  they  had  been  attended 
with  severe  local  and  constitutional  symptoms.".-(See 
Obs.  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,?.  247, 
tt  seq.) 

In  the  article  Amputation  I  have  described  the  man- 
ner in  which  balls  produce  fissures  of  several  inches 
in  length  in  the  thigh-bone.  This  state  of  the  bone, 
observes  Dr.  Thomson,  must  be  very  unfavourable  to 
recovery,  and  his  conclusion  is,  that  in  general,  even 
in  fractures  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh-bone,  a 
greater  number  of lives  ^fill  be  preserved  in  military 
practice  by  immediate  amputation,  than  by  attempting 
the  cure  without  that  operation.  "  When  the  bone  hp- 
pears,  on  a  careful  examination,  to  be  broken  without 
being  much  splintered,  and  when  the  patient  oan  be  re- 
moved easily  to  a  place  of  rest  and  safety,  it  may  be 
right  to  attempt  to  preserve  the  limb  ;  but  if  the  bone 
be  much  splintered,  or  if  the  conveyance  is  to  be  long 
or  uncertain,  it  will,  in  most  instances,  I  am  convinced, 
be  a  much  safer  practice,  even  in  fractures  of  this  part 
of  the  thigh-bone,  to  amputate  without  delay. 

Musket-bullets,  in  passing  through  the  femur  near  to 
tile  knee-joint,  produce  fissures  of  the  condyles,  which 
generally  communicate  with  the  joint.  These  cases, 
like  those  in  which  the  bullets  have  passed  directly 
through  the  joint,  require  immediate  amputation. 

The  writings  of  military  surgeons  contain  but  few 
histories  of  cases  in  which  the  thigh-bone  had  been 
fractured  above  its  middle  by  the  passage  of  musket- 
bullets.  These  are  cases,  I  believe,  which  have  gene- 
rally had  a  fatal  termination ;  and  the  danger  attendant 
upon  the  amputation  which  they  require  seems  long 
to  have  deterred  surgeons  from  atteiUpting  to  ascertain 
what  advantages  might  be  derived  from  the  employ- 
ment of  that  operation.  Schmucker  recommends,  and 
states  that  he  had  practised  with  success,  immediate 
amputation  in  those  cases  in  which  a  sufficient  space 
was  left  belcw  the  groin  for  the  application  of  the 
tourniquet.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  in  the  history  of 
amputation,  how  long  surgeons  were  in  discovering 
the  ease  and  safety  with  which  the  femoral  artery  may 
be  compressed  by  the  fingers,  or  pads,  in  its  passage 
over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Boy,  from  the  immediate 
danger,  protracted  suffering,  and  ultimate  want  of  suc- 
cess which  he  had  observed  to  follow  this  kind  of  in- 
jury, urges  strenuously  the  propriety  of  immediate  am- 
putation. JVIr.  Guthrie's  opinion,  with  regard  to  the 
dangerous  nature  of  these  injuries,  and  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  in  them  from  immediate  amputation^  coin- 
cides in  every  'respect  with  those  of  Schmucker  and 
Boy.  He  observes,  that  those  whose  thigh-bone  has 
been  fractured  in  its  upper  part  by  a  musket-bullet  ge- 
nerally die  with  great  suffering,  before  the  end  of  the 
sixth  or  eighth  week  ;  and  that  few  even  of  tnose  es- 
cape, in  whom  that  bone  has  been  fractured  in  its  mid- 
dle part.  Of  the  few  whom  we  saw,  who  had  survived 
gun-shot  fractures  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone 
in  Belgium,  scarcely  any  one  could  be  said  to  lie  in  a 
favourable  condition.  In  all,  the  limbs  were  much 
contracted,  distorted,  and  swollen,  and  abscesses  had 
lbrmed  round  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fractured 
extremities  of  the  bones.  In  some  instances,  these  ab- 
'scesses  had  extended  down  the  thigh ;  but  more  fre- 
quently they  passed  upwards  and  occupied  the  region 
Of  the  hip-joint  and  buttocks.  In  several  instances,<in 
which  incisions  had  been  made  for  the  evacuation  of 
matter,  the.fractured  and  exfoliating  extremities  of  the 
bones,  sometimes  comminuted,  and  sometimes  form- 
ing the  whole  cylinder,  could  be  felt  bare,  rough,  and 
extensively  separated  from  the  .  soft  parts  which  sur- 
rounded them.  In  other  instances,  these  extremities 
were  partially  enclosed  in  depositions  of  new  bone, 
which,  from  /fte  quantity  thrown  out,  seemed  to  be  pre- 
sent in  a  morbid  degree.  It  was  obvious,  that  in  all  of 
these  bases,  several  months  would  be  required  for  the 
reunion  of  the  fractured  extremities ;  that  in  some 
much  pain  and  misery  were ,still  to  be  endured  from, 
the  processes  'of  Suppuration,  ulceration,  exfoliation, 
and  election  of  dead  bone ;  that  in  some  cases,  the  pa- 
tients were  incurring  great  danger  f(om  hectic,  fever 
and  from  diarrhoea;  that  the  ultimate  recovery  in  most 
of  them  was  doubtful,  and  that  of  those  in  whom  this 
might  take  place,  there  was  but  little  probability  that 
uny  would  be  able  to  use  their  limbs !  The  sight  of 
these  cases  (says  Dr.  Thomssn)  made  a  deep  imp/es- 
■ion  updn  my  mind,  and  has  tendefl  to  increase  my  con- 


viction that  this  is,  of  all  others,  the  class'  of  injuries 
in  which  immediate  amputation  is  most  indispensably 
required."— (See  Obs.  viade  -in  the  Military  Hospitals 
Belgium,  p.  854 — 258.)., 

Dr.  Thomson  adds,  that  what  has  been  said  of  tlie 
danger  of  fractures  produced  by  musket-bullets  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  femur,  is  true  in  a  still  greater  degree 
of  those  which  have  their  seat,  in  the  neck  or  head 
of  that  bone.  In  such  Instances,  Dr.  Thomson  joins 
the  generality  of  modern  army  surgeons  in  strongly 
recommending  amputation  at  the  hip-joitit;  a  subject 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken. — (See  Amputation.) 

ON  OUN-SHOT  WOUNDS  JN  WHICH  AMPUTATION  MAY 
BK  DKl'ERRKD. 

If,  says  Baron  Larrey,  it  be  possible  to  specify  the 
cases  in  which  amputation  ought  to  be  immediately 
performed,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  d  priori,  those 
which  will  require  the  operation  subsequently.  One 
gun-shot  wound,  for  example,  will  be  cured  by  ordinary 
.treatment,  while  another  that  is  at  first  less  severe, 
will  afterward  render  amputation  indispensable,  who- 
ther  this  be  owing  to  the  patient's  bad  constitution,  or 
the  febrile  complaints  which  are  induced.  However 
this  may  be,  the  safe  rule  for  fulfilling  the  indication 
that  presents  itself  is,  to  amputate  consecutively  Only 
in  circumstances  in  which  every  endeavour  to  save 
the  limb  is  manifestly  in  vain.  Upon  this  point  Larrey's 
doctrine  differs  from  that  of  Faure. 

The  latter  practitioner  admits  cases,  which  he  terms 
cases  of  the  second  kind,  in  which  he  delays  ampu- 
tation, not  with  any  hope  of  saving  the  limb,  but  in 
order  to  let  the  first  symptoms  subside.  The  operation 
done  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  day  appears 
to  hirh  less  dangerous  than  wheu  performed  imme- 
diately after  the  receipt  of  the  injuryi  At  the  above 
period,  according  to  M.  Faure,  the  commotion  occa- 
sioned by  the  gun-shot  injury  is  dispelled ;  the  patient 
can  reconcile  himself  to  amputation,  the  mere  mention 
of  which  fills  the  pusillanimous  with  terror  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree;  the  debility  of  the  individual  is  no 
objection ;  and  it  is  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  "  that  the 
consequences  of  every  amputation,  done  in  the  first  in- 
stance, are  in  general  extremely  dangerous."  In  sup- 
port of  this  theory,  M.  Faure  adduces  ten  cases  of  gun- 
shot injuries,  in  which,  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
the  operation  was  delayed,  in  order  that  it  might  after- 
ward be  performed  with  more  success'^  a.plan  which, 
according  to  the  author,  proved  completely  successful. 
— (See  Prix  de  I'Acad.  de  Chirurgie,  torn.  8,  edit,  in 
l2mo.) 

This  division  of  the  cases  for  amputation  into  two 
classes,  not  consistent  with  nature,  Larrey  conceives, 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Very  often 
the  partisans  of  M.  Faure  have  not  dared  to  resort  in 
the  first  instance  to  amputation,  the  dangers  of  which 
they  exaggerate  ;  while  on  other  occasions  they  .ampu- 
tate consecutively  without  any  success. 

Larrey,  after  arguing  that  the  effects  of  commotion, 
instead  of  increasing,  gradually  diminish  and  disappear 
after  the  operation,  ventures  into  some  hypothesis  about 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  ill  effects  of  commotion, 
which,  as  being  wild  and  unsatisfactory,  I  shall  not 
here  repeat. 

Baron  Larrey  will  not  even  admit  that  the  patient's 
alarm  ought  to  be  a  -reason  for  postponing  the  ope- 
ration; because  the  patient,  just  after  the  accident,  will 
be  much  less  afraid  of  the  risk  which  he  has  to  encoun- 
ter, than  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  four-and-twenty 
hours,  when  he  has  had  tin(ie  to  reflect  upon  the  con- 
sequences of  the  injury  or  of  amputation;  a  remark 
made  by  the  illustrious  Pare. 

"  Experience  agreeing  with  my  theory  (says  BarcB 
Larrey),  has  proved,  both  to  the  army  and  navy  surgeon*, 
that  the  bad  symptoms  which  soon  follow  such  gun-shot 
injuries,  as  must  occasion  the  loss  of  a  limb,  are  much 
rpore  to  be  dreaded  than  those  of  immediate  amputai 
tion.  Out  of  a  vast  number  of  the  wounded  who  suf- 
fered amputation  in  the  course  of  the  first  four-and- 
twenty  hours  after  the  memorable  naval  battle  of  the 
1st  of  June,  1794,  a  very  few  lost  their  lives.  This  fact 
has  been  attested  by  several  of  our  colleagues,  and  espe- 
cially by  Fercoc,  surgeon  of  the  ship  Le  JemappeP 

The  following  is  said  to  be  an  ex-tract  from  one  df  hi» 
letters. 

"  After  the  naval  engagement  on  the  1st  of  June,  1794, 
a  great  number  of  amputations  were' done  immediately 
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after  the  receipt  of  the  injuries.  Sixty  of  the  patients 
whose  limbs  had  been  thus  cut  off  were  taken  to 'the 
naval  hospital  at  Brt  ^t,  and  put  under  the  care  of  M. 
Duret.  With  the  exception  of  two,' who  died  of  teta- 
nus, all  the  rest  were  cured ;  and  there  was  one  who 
had  both  his  arms  amputated.  Uhe  surgeon  of  the 
Timeraire,  which  ship  was  captured  by  the  English, 
was  desirous,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  their 
medical  men,  to  defer  the  operation  which  many  of  the 
wounded  stood  in  need  of,  till  his  arrival  in  port ;  but 
he  had  the  mortification  to  see  them  all  die  during  the 
passage,"  <fec.  * 

Larrey  next  acquaints  us,  that  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
army  of  Italy,  in  1796;  he  had  also  the  pain  of  seeing  in  the 
hospitals  great  numbers  of  the  wounded  fall  victims  to 
the  confidence  which  many  of  the  surgeons  of  that  army 
placed  in  the  principles  of  M.  Faure.  General  Buona- 
parte saw  that  the  ambulance  volante  was  the  only 
thing  that,  in  the  event  of  fresh  hostilities,  could  pre- 
ventsuch  accidents :  and  in  consequence  of  his  orders, 
Larrey  formed  the  three  divisions  d?  ambulance  which 
are  described  in  his  Mi-moires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire. 

Since  this  period  it  has  always  been  customary  in  the 
French  armies,  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  make  every  pre- 
paration for  performing  amputations  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. The  mere  sight  of  these  ambulances  (always  at- 
tached-to  the  advanced-guard),  says  M.  Larey,  encou- 
rages the  soldjers,  and  inspires  them  with  the  greatest 
courage.  On  this  occasion,  the  following  anecdote  is 
cited  from  Ambrose  Pare. 

This  famous  surgeon  having  been  urgently  sent  for 
by  the  Duke  de  Guise,  besieged  in  Metz,  to  attend  the 
wounded  of  his  army,  who  were  in  want  of  assistance, 
Ambrose  Pare  was  shown  to  tile  frightened  soldiers  at 
the  breach.  Upon  this,  they  immediately  filled  the  air 
with  shouts  of  the  most  lively  joy,  and  cried  out : 
"  Nous  ne  pouvons  plus  mourir,  s'il  arrive  que  nous 
soijons  blesses,  puisque  Pare  est  parmi  nous."'  Their 
-courage  revived,  and  their  confidence  in  this  skilful 
surgeon  contributed -to  the  preservation  of  a  place,  be- 
fore which  a  formidable  army  was  destroyed.     .  ' 

Larrey  desires  us  to  interrogate  the  invalids  who 
have  lost  one  or  two  of  their  limbs,  and  nearly  all  will 
tell  us  that  they  suffered  amputation  a  few  minutes 
after  the  accident,  or  in  the  first  four-and-twenty  hours. 

"  If  Faure  now  retains  any  partisans,"  says  Larrey, 
"  I  recommend  them  to  repair  to  the  field  of  battle  the 
day  after  an  action  :  they  would  then  soon  be  convinced, 
that  without  the  prompt  perforjnance  of  amputation, 
great  numbers  of  soldiers  must  inevitably  lose  their 
lives.  In  Egypt  this  truth  was  particularlyjnanifested." 

The  following  communication  upon  this  point  was 
made  to  Baron  Larrey  by  M.  Masclet,  a  French  sur 
geon  on  duty  at  Alexandria. 

"  In  the  naval  hospital  of  this  port  I  have  seen  ele 
ven  soldiers  or  sailors,  wtjo  were  wounded  in  the  na 
val  action  off  Aboukir,  and  who  had  suffered  amputa- 
tion in  the  first  four-and-twenty  hours.  In  five  of 
these  cases  the  operation  had  been  done  on  the  arm  -  in 
two  on  the  thigh ;  and  in  three  others.on  the  leg.  All 
these  men  are  recovering.  In  the  army  hospital  there 
.wve  been  only  three  thigh-amputations,  which  we  per- 
formed seven  or  eight  days  after  the  battle,  and  these 
three  patients  died  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  al- 
though the  operation  was  done  methodically,  and  no 
grave  symptoms  prevailed  at  the  time  of  its  perform-' 
,ance.  You  see,  sir,  experience  has  in  this  instance 
quite  confirmed  your  principles." 

In  1780,  during  the  American  war,  we  are  informed 
by  Larrey,  that  the  surgeons  of  the  French  army  per- 
formed a  great  number  of  amputations,  according  to 
the  opinion  then  generally  adopted  in  France,  that  the 
operation  should  not  be  undertaken  till  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  first  symptoms. .  Almost  all  the  patients 
thus  treated  died  after  the  operation.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Americans,  who  had  the  boldness  to  amputate  im- 
rneduitely  (or  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours)  upon 
many  of  their  wounded  countrymen,  lost  only  a  very 
few.  Vet  M.  Dubor,  at  that  time  surgeon  to  the  Ar- 
tois  dragoons,  and  from  whom  Larrey  has  collected 
thisTact,  relatess  that  the  situation  of  the  hospital  for 
tne  French  wounded  was,  on  many  accounts  the  most 
advantageous.— (Dubor,  Thise  Inaugurate,'  soutenue 
If.  Sept.  1803,  d  VEcohede  Strasbvfg*       '  soutenue 

Admitting  tliat,  by  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  net  always  to  be  calculated 
uponi  .some  patients  escape  the  danger  of  the  first 


symptoms,  as  Larrey  remarks,  this  proves  nothing  in 
(av  our  of  doing  the  operation  afterward  :  it  must  be 
seen  what  nature  will  do  towards  the  event  of  the  case 

If,  at  the  end^of  twenty  or  thirty  days,  the  prognosis 
is  as  bad  as  it  was  previously,  amputation  cannot  be 
avoided.  Thus  all  the  sufferings  which  the  patient  has 
endured  have  been  undergone  for  nothing,  and  the  ope- 
ration will  now  be  attended  with  considerable  risk, 
inasmuch  as  the  patient  may  lie  in  a  dangerously 
weakened  state.  .. 

If  .nature  revives  at  all,  no  doubt  the  success  ofthtf 
operation  becomes  more  probable ;  but  in  this  case  the 
surgeon,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  amputationr 
should  redouble  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  limb. 

[Dr.  Brown,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  during  the*  late  war, 
dissected  out  the  head  of  the  humerus  after  a  gun-shot 
wound  received  at  the  battle  on  Lake  Champlain ;  and 
soon  after,  Dr.  Henry  Hunt,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,'  re- 
moved the  coracoid  and  acromion  apophyses  of  the 
scapula,  the  humeral  end  of  the  clavicle,  together  with 
a  superior  projecting  portion  of  the  os  humeri,  from  the 
same  patient.— (See  Am.  Med.  Recorder/or  1828.) 

In  this  case  the  limb  was  preserved  by  these  bold 
operations ;  whereas,  if  amputation  even  at  the  joint 
had  been  attempted,  the  patient's  life  might  have  been 
tbte  forfeit. — Reese.] 

CASES  DEMANDING  AMPUTATION  CONSECUTIVELY. 

Upon  this  subject  Larrey  gives  us  the  annexed  in 
formation. 

First  Case.  A  spreading  Mortification.  If  the  dis- 
order be  owing  to  an  internal  and  general  cause,  it 
would  then  be  rashness  in  the  surgeon  to  amputate 
before  nature  had  put  limits  to  the  disease.  Larrey 
describes  this  kind  of  gangrene  as  being  iistinguisbed 
from  that  which  is  named  traumatic,  by  the  symptoms 
which  precede  and  accompany  it.  These  symptoms- 
are  similar  to  those  which  are  observed  in  nervous 
ataxia  or  adynamia.  Here  the  operation  ought  to  be 
deferred,  and  endeavours  made  to  combat  the  general 
causes  with  regimen  and  internal  medicines. 

But  when  the  gangrene  is  traumatic,  Larrey  advises 
the  limb  to  be  immediately  cut  off  above  the  disorgan- 
ized part.  Several  facts  in  support  of  this  doctrine 
are  related  by  this  experienced  surgeon  in  his  MSrrmire 
sur  la.  Gangrene  Traumatique.—(See  Mortification.) 

In  that  part  of  the  Dictionary  will  be  found  additional 
observations  in  favour  of  the  practice  adopted  atid  re- 
commended by  Larrey,  which  is  so  opposite  to  that  in- 
culcated by  Sharp,  Pott,  and  the  generality  of  writers 
Imthe  article  Amputation  I  have  noticed  a  particular 
case  of  gangrene,  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr 
Guthrie,  as  demanding  the  early  performance  of  ampu- 
tation and  a  deviation  from  the  old  rule  of  waiting  till 
the  mortification  has  ceased  to  spread.— (See  Guthrie 
op.  Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Extremities,  p.  63,  <$-c.) 
,  Second  Case.  Convulsions  of  the  wounded  Limb. 
It  is  one  of  Larrey's  doctrines  (though  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable description),  that  amputation  of  the  member 
performed  immediately  the  first  symptoms  of  tetanus' 
manifest  themselves,  interrupts  all  communication 
between  the  source  of  the  disorder  and  the  rest  of  the 
body.  He  states,  that  the  operation  unloads  the  ves- 
sels, and  thus  puts  a  stop  to  the  tension  of  the  nerves 
and  to  the  convulsions  of  the  muscles.  .  These  first 
effects,  he  says,'  are  followed  by  a  general  collapsus, 
which  promotes  the  excretions,  sLeep,  and  the  equili- 
brium of  every  part  of  the  system.  He  argues,  that  the 
whole  of  the  momentary  pain  caused  by  the  operation 
cannot  increase  the  existing  irritation  :  besides  the  suf- 
ferings of  tetanus  render  those  of  amputation  more  • 
bearable,  and  lessen  their  intensity,  especially  when 
the  principal  nerves  of  the  limb  are  strongly  com- 
pressed. Someobseryations  will  be  made  on  this  sub 
ject  m  the  artiele  Tetanus. 

Third  Case.  Bad  state  of  the  Discharge.  It  often 
happens,  that  in  gun-shot  wounds  complicated  with  frac- 
tures, notwithstanding  the  most  skilful  treatment,  the 
discharge  becomes  of  a  bad  quality ;  the  fragments  of 
bone  lie  surrounded  with  the  matter,  and  have  not  the 
least  tendency  to  unite :  the  patient  is  attacked  with 
hectic  fever,  and  a  colliquative  diarrhoea.  Under  these 
circumstances,  life  may  sometimes  be  preserved  by 
amputation.    •   »       ,  ■ 

,  Fourth  Case.  Bad  state  of  the  Stump.  In  hospitals, 
as  Baron  Larrey  observes,  the  (Jure  of  amputations,  is 
sometimes  prevented  by  a  fever  of  a  bad  character 
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The  atump  swells,  the  integuments  become  at  first  re- 
tracted, and  then  everted  and  diseased  a  good  way  up- 
wards. The  wound  changes  into  a  fungous  ulcer,  the 
cicatrization  of  which  is  hindered  by  the  deep  disor- 
der of  the  bone  and  the  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts. 
The  extremity  of  the  bone  projects.  In  order  to  Temedy 
this  last  evil,  it  has  been  proposed  to  saw  off  the  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  bone,  and  with  this  even  to  ampu- 
tate all  the  flesh  beyond  the  level  of  the  skin.  JLarrey 
condemns  such  practice  as  unnecessary  and  dangerous, 
and  he  recommends  giving  nature  time  to  bring  about  the 
exfoliationof  thediseased  projecting  part  of  the  bone, and 
heal  the  wound.— (See'Memoires  de  Chir.  Militairc,  t.  2.) 

GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS   OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

*  These  cases  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ;  one  only 
penetrates  the  parietes  of  the  belly,  without  hurting 
the  contained  parts ;  the  other  does  mischief  also  to 
ths  viscera.  The  event  of  these  two  kinds  of  wounds 
is  very  different.  In  the  first,  little  danger  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, if  properly  treated  ;  but  in  the  second  the  suc- 
cess will  be  extremely  uncertain,  for  in  many  instances 
nothing  can  be  done  for  the  patient,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions a  good  deal.  ,  {  • 

It- is  observed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  such  wounds  of 
the* abdomen  as  do  not  injure  parts  like  the  stomach, 
intestines,  bladder,  ureters,  gall-badder,  large  blood- 
vessels, &c,  all  which  contain  particular  fluids,  will 
generally,  end  well.  But  he  adds  that  there  will  be  a 
great  difference  when  the  ball  has  passed  with  im- 
mense velocity,  as  a  slough  will  be  produced ;  whereas, 
-vvhen  the  ball  has  moved  with  less  impetus,  there  will 
not  be  so  much  sloughing,  and  the  parts  will,  in  some 
degree,  heal  by  the  first  intention.  Even  when  the 
ball  occasions  a  slough,  the  wound  frequently  termi- 
nates well,  the  adhesive  inflammation  taking  place  in 
the  peritoneum  all  round  the  wound,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen  from  taking  part  in 
the  inflammation.  Such  is  often  the  favourable  event 
when  the  ball,  besides  entering  the  "abdomen,  has 
wounded  parts  like  the  omentum,  mesentery,  &c.  and 
gone  quite  through  the  body.— (Hunter  on  Inflamma- 
tion,, Gun-shot  Wounds,  <S-c.  p.  543.) 

In  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  belly,  an  extravasation  is 
apt  to  take  place  on  the  sloughs  becoming  loose,  about 
eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  days  after  the  accident ; 
but,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  although  this  new  symptom  is  in 
general  very  disagreeable,  most  of  the  danger  is  usually 
over  before  it  can  appear. 

•  In  the  article  Wounds  I  have  detailed  at  large  the 
general  principles  which  should  be  observed .  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds  of  the  belly;  consequently,  it 
would  be  superfluous  here  to  go  over  the  whole  of  this 
extensive  subject  again.  Asa  modern  writer  observes, 
"  In  their  treatment,  the  violence  of  symptoms  is  to  be 
combated  more  by  general  means  than  by  any  of  the 
mechanical  aids  of  surgery.  Tne  search  for  extraneous 
bodies,  unless  superficially  situa  ed,  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question,  except  they  can  b„  felt  with  the  probe, 
as  iu  Ravaton's  case  (Chir.  d'Armit,  t<.  211),  or  in  other 
cases  of  lodgement  in  the  bladder,  win  re  they  may  be- 
come the  object  of  secondary  operations  Enlargement 
or  contraction  of  the  original  wounu,  ^.s  the  case  may 
require,  ibr  returning  the  protruded  intestine,  securing 
the  intestine  itself,  and  promoting  the  adhesion  of,  the 
parts,  are  all  that  the  surgeon  has  to  do  in  the  way'vot* 
operation ;  and  even  in  this  the  less  he  interferes  the 
better.  Nature  makes  wonderlui  exertions  to  relieve 
every  injury  Inflicted  upon  her,  and  they  are  often 
surprisingly  successful,  if  not  injudiciously  inter- 

•  fered  with.  In  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  abdomen, 
whether  by  gun-shot  or  -by  a  cutting  instrument,  if  no 
protrusion  of  intestine  take  place  (and  this,  it  must  be 
observed;  in  musket  or  pistol  wounds  rarely  occurs), 
the  lancet,  with  its  powerful  concomitants,  abstinence 
'  and  rest,  particularly  in  the  supine  posture,  are'our 
chief  dependence.-,  "Great  pain  _  and  tension,  which 
usually  accompany  these  wounds,  must  be  relieved  by 
leeches  to  the  abdomen  (if  they  can  be,  procured),  by 
topical  applications  of  fomentations,  and  the  warm 
bath ;  andif  any  internal  medicine  isigiven  as  a  purga- 
tive it  must,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  of  the  mildest 
nature  The  removal  of  the  irigesta,  ase  source  of  irri- 
tation "is  best  effected  by  frequently  repeated  oleaginous 
<;lysters"  (see  Hennen's  Principles  of  Military  Sur- 
gery, v  431,  ed.  2) !  and  with  respect  to  dressings,  as  • 
the  same  author  has  observed  concernmg  cases  in 


which  a  ball  has  passed  directly  through  the  abdomen, 
the  mildest  application  should  be  employed,  and  no 
plu»gin<r  with  tents,  nor  introduction  of  medicated 
dressings,  thought  of.— (P.  406.)  In  this  publication  may 
be  found  cases,  in  which  musket-balls  were  passed  by 
stool  ip.  404) ;  in  which  an  artificial  anus  was  formed 
(v.  407,  <$-£.);  or  the  kidneys,  liver  (p.  430 — 432),  dia- 
phragm (p.  437),  and  other  viscera,  injured. 

The  following  case,  exhibiting  the  possibility  of  re- 
covery, though  the  small  intestine  be  completely 
severed  with  a  ball,  is  interesting,  particularly  as  cases 
of  this  kind  have  been  regarded  as  positively  fatal. 
The  supcess  was  also  obtained,  notwithstanding  the 
treatment  appears  to  have  been  rather  too  officious,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  four  incisions  made  in  the  end  of 
the  bowel,  when  one  would  have  removed  the  constric- 
tion spoken  of. 

At  the  assault  of  Cairo,  1799,  M.  N.  .was  shot  in  the 
abdomen  with  a  ball,  which  divided  the  muscular  pa- 
rietes of  this  cavity  on  the  right  side,  and  a  portion  of 
the  ileum.  Larrey,  being  upon  the  field,  of  battle,  gave 
him  the  first  assistance.  The  two  ends  of  the  intestine 
protruded  in  a  separated  and  inflated  state.  The  upper 
end  was  everted  in.  such  a  way;  that  its  contracted 
edge,  like  the  prepuce  in  a  case  of  paraphyposis.,  stran- 
gulated the  intestinal  tube.  The  course  of  the  feces 
was  thus  obstructed,  and  the  contents  of  the  bowel  ac- 
cumulated above  the  constriction. 

Although  the  patient's  recovery 'was  nearly  hopeless, 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  wound  and  froin  the  de- 
bility and  cholera  morbus,  which  had  already  seized  him 
in  the  short  period  that  he  remained  without  succour  in 
one  of  the  intrenchments,  Larrey'was  desire-usof  trying 
what  could  be  done  for  so  singular  a  case,  lie  first 
made  four  small  cuts  through  the  constricted  part  of 
the  intestine,  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  and  put 
the  bowel  into  its  ordinary  state.  11c  passed  a  ligature 
through  the  piece  of  the  mesentery,  corresponding  to 
the  two  extremities  of  the  bowel.  These  he  reduced  as 
far  as  the  margin  of  the  opening,  which  lie  had  tajten 
care  to  dilate;  and  the  dressings  havipg  been  applied, 
he  awaited  events.  'The-  first  days  were  attended  with 
alarming  symptoms,  which,  however,  afterward  sub- 
sided. Those  which  depended  upon  the  loss  of  the  ali- 
mentary matter,  successively  abated;  and  after  two 
months,  the  ends  of  the  ileum  were  opposite  each  other, 
and  disposed  to  become  connected  together.  Larrey  . 
seconded  the  efforts  of  nature,  and  dressed  the  patient 
with  a  tampon  or  sort  of  tent,  that  was  occasionally 
employed,  for  two  months.  The  patiept  was  then  dis- 
.  charged  from  the  hospital  quite  cured.  . 

In  several  instances,  says  Larrey,  the  sigmoid  fletturc 
of  the  colon  was  injured,  and  yet  the  wounds  were  cured 
without  any  fecal  fistulas.  At  the  siege  of  Acre,  three 
examples  occurred  ;  and  at  that  of  Cairo  two.  Larrey 
dUated  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  ball.  Clysters, 
made  of  the  decoction  of  linseed,  and  emollient  beve- 
rages, were  frequently  exhibited ;  and  the  patients  were 
kept  on  low  diet,  and  in  the  most  quiet  state. 

Sword-wounds,  and  those  made  with  the  oayonet  or 
lance,  may  injure  some  part  of  the  bladder,  or  even  pass 
■through  both  sides  of  this  organ.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  injury  is  usually  fatal,  as  the  urine  escapes  from  the 
inner  wound  into  the  abdomen,  and  immediately  excites 
mortal  inflammation.  Baron  Larrey  dressed  op  the 
field  of  battle  several  soldiers,  whose,  bladders  were 
thus  completely  transfixed,  and  who  all  perished  of  in- 
flammation and  gangrene,  within  the  first  forty-eight 
hours.  However,  he  observes,  that  if  the  weapon  enter 
the  bladder  at  that  part  of  its  fundus  which  is  not  co- 
vered by  the  peritoneum,  the  case  is  curable,  unless 
complicated  with  too  much  internal  hemorrhage. 

The  surest  criterion  of  these  cases  is  the  escape  ot 
the  urine  from  the  external  Wound  ;  arftl  its  discharge 
may  either  be  momentary,  occasional,  or  continual; 
differences  to  be  accounted  for  by.  the  situation  of  the 
wound,  and  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  bladder 
When  the  bladder  is  full,  and  its  upper  rftrt  is  pierced, 
;the  urine  will  issue  only  just  at  the  moment  of  the  ac- 
cident, and  as  soon  as  it  is  discharged,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  will  come  together,  and  permanently  clflde,  es- 
pecially if  the  urine  can  pass  freely  through  the  natural 
channel.  But  when  this  favourable  condition  w  absent, 
ttre  bladder  becomes  enormously  distended  again,  the 
wound  is  opened  anew,  and  the  urine  discharged  one* 
more  from  the  external  opening.  The  same  thing* 
might  happen,  if  one  were  to  withdraw  too  soon  tb* 
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slastic  gum  catheter.  whh.h  has  been  introduced  :  and 
oy  introducing  the  instrument  again,  the  urine'  migtit 
he  diverted  from  the  wound,  and  its  natural  course  re- 
established. Lastly,  Larrey  observes,  that  when  the 
wound  is  situated  at  one  of- the  lowest  points  of  the 
bladder,  the  discharge  of  urine  may  be  incessant,  and 
he  of  more  or  less  duration. 

When  the  track  of  these  punctured  wounds  is  ex- 
tensive, and  not  direct,  abscesses  form  at  different 
.points  where  the  urine  passes.  These  abscesses 
Larrey  directs  to  be  immediately  opened,  and  their  re- 
currence, prevented  by  the  introduction  of  an  elastic 
gum  catheter  through  the  urethra;  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  relief  in  all  wounds  of  the  bladder.  To- 
gether with  this  treatment,  he  recommends,  the  warm 
bath,  the  application  of  camphorated  oily  liniments  to 
the  belly,  antispasmodic  cooling  medicines,  frequent 
clysters,  and  sometimes  cupping  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wound,  or  bleeding— (See  Mem.  de  Chir.  JUL  t.  4,  p. 
286, 237.)  On  the  last  two.  means  of  relief,  it  would  have 
been  betterif  Larrey  had  laid  more'  stress;  .for,  next  to 
the  catheter,  they  are  unquestionably  the  most  essential. 

Baron  Larrey  informs  us,  that  the  gUn-shot  wounds 
of  the  bladder  which  occurred  in  Egypt  had  for  the 
most  part  a  favourable  termination.  The  'most  re^ 
marka.ble  case  was  that  of  'F..Chaume'tte.  a  lisrht-horse. 
man,  who  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Tabor.  The 
ball  passed  across  the  hypogastrium,  ahout  one  finder- 
breadth  above  the  pubes,  to  the  point  of  the  left  buttock 
which  corresponds  to  the  ischiatic  noU:h.  The  direction 
of  the  wound,  and  the  issue  of  feces  and  urine  from  the 
two  orifices,  left  no  doubt  that  the  bladder  and  rectum 
were  injured.  M.  Milioz,,  who,  directed  the  sur»ical 
affairs  of  the  division  of  the  army  under  Kleber,  dili- 
gently pursued  the  same  kind  of  treatment  which  he 
had  seen  Larrey  adopt  at  the  siege  pf  Acre.'  During 
the  suppurative  sfage,  the  paiient  was  affected  with 
fcyer;  and  after  the  sloughs  were  detached,  the  dis- 
charge was  very  copious.  A  catheter  that  was  passed 
into  the  bladder  prevented  an  extravasation  or  the 
urine,  arid  at  the  same  time  promoted  the  union  of  the 
wound  of  that  viscus.  This  was  healed  the  first  and 
the  patient  upon  his  return  to  Cairo  was  quite  cured 

Larrey  has  recorded  several  other  interesting  cases 
of  wounds,  either  of  the  bladder  alone,  or  of  it  and  the 
rectum  together,  to  which  I  must  content  myself  with 
referring.— (See  Mim.  de  Clur.  Alilitaire,  t.  2,  v  160 
165 ;  t.  3,  p.  340,  §rc. ;  t.  i„p.  296,  '  P 

A  ball  may  go  through  both  sides  of  the  bladder,  and 
then  either  perforate  the  neighbouring  parts  and  escane 
externally,  or  bury  itself  deeply  in  the  flesh.  When  it 
bfis  gone  quite  through  the  bladder,  and  afterward 
passed  out  of  the  body  again,  urine  blended  with  blood 
immediately  issues  from  one  or  both  apertures,  accord- 
ing to  their  situation.  The  flow  of  urine  through  the 
wethrais  either  lessened,  or  completely  suppressed; 
^t^r0,UghK,hlSipafage  the  patient  generally  voids 
more  or  less  blood.  AOnte  and  incessant  pain  is  felt  in 
the  course  of  the  wound,  together  with  a  frequent 

vn!^L  ire  10  I'lake  water>  nausea>  sometimes  actual 
vomiting,  and  extreme  anxiety  and  restlessness.  Either 
in  its  passage  inwards,  or  its  course  outwards,  the  ball 
may  have  injured  or  perforated  the  rectum;  in  which 
case  the  urine  passes  irfto  this  bowel,  and,  mixing  whh 
tne  feces,  is  discharged  from  the  anus'.      '  g 

When  a  part  of  the  bladder  towards  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  >s  mjur4d,  as,  for  instance,  its  postS  sur- 
face, which  is  co^red  by  the  peritoneum,  the  urine  is 
generally  extravasated  within  the  belly,  and  innamma 
—nee  B  T^slnif  membrane  *  ^  ^^n- 
Of  ^abdomen,  ^l^S^VS^S^ 

During  the  first  fbur-and-lweiity  hours,  very  little 
urine  escapes  froh,  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  bia7der  n 
consequence  of  tpe  swel  in*  which  «ir«Z,, ■  .  ' 
affects  the  lips  of  the  wound  g'  When  ,hXal  f  ^r11  ,y 
this  fluid  is  discharged  only  at  the  moment tl^l .' 
dent  and  mos  ly  only  from  the  wound,  by  whfch  the 
Sail  has  made  its  exit.  An  extravasation  i«„  , 
by  the  thick  s,ou|h  which  fills  .nZZ^XlZf 
and  it  is  not  till  tne  deadened  parts  become  oose  K 
any  effusion  can  happen.  Hence,  it  is  of  the-  hieZVt 
importance  to  introduce  an  elastic  gum  catheter •  intn 
theurethra,  where  it  should  be  kept,  and  the  instrument 
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should  be  large  enough  to  fill  exactly  this  canal  ■  for 
according  to  Baron  Larrey's  observations,  if,  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  sloughs  are  detached,  the  urine  has  not 
a  ready  passage  outwards,  it  passes  through  the  wound 
and  is  extravasated  the  more  readily,  inasmuch  as  tho' 
separation  of  the  sloughs  has  occasioned  many  openings 
by  which. the  fluid  may  insinuate  itself  into  the  cellu- 
lar membrane.  Hence  gangrenous  mischief  and  death 
On  two  points,  my  own  experience  would  not  lead 
me  to  join  in  the  sentiments  of  Larrey :  first,  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  statement,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  risk  of 
extravasation  of  urine  earlier.than  the  period  which  he 
specifies,  having  known  this  accident  commence,  as  it 
were,  within  a  few  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  wound ; 
and,  therefore,  I  should  not  depend  upon  the  sloughs 
being  always  at  first  a  complete barrier.to  extravasation 
of  urine  (indeed,  their  formation  throughout  the  whole 
track  of  a  gun-shot  wound  is  by  no  means  a  regular 
occurrence),  but  invariably  pass  a  catheter  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  the  more  certain  prevention  of  this  dan- 
gerous consequence.   Secondly,  the  period  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  sloughs  may,  indeed,  often  be  contemporary 
with  the  first  appearance  or  symptoms  of  extravasation 
particularly  in  cases  where,  the  employment  of  the  ca- 
theter 19  for  some  time  deferred,  as  in  Baron  Larrey's 
practice,  because. then  a  partial  extravasation  of  the 
urine,  soon  after  the  injury,  and  prevfbus  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  catheter,  will  cause  rapid  sloughing,  and 
actually  prevent  the  adhesive  inflammation  from  closing 
upthe'cavities„of  the  cellular  membrane  in  time  to 
prevent  a  fatal  extension  of  that  irritating  fluid  among 
the  surrounding  parts.   Were  it  not  for  the  partial  early 
effusion  of  urine,  no  doubt,  the  adhesive  inflammation 
won  id,  in  these  cases,  soon  have  the  same  effect,  in  obvia- 
tes thedangerofurinaryextravasation,whichit  has  after 
lithotomy,  or  paracentesis  of  the  bladder.-(Se'eBZa<ta(T ) 
It  is  the  practice  of  Baron  Larrey  to  dilate  the  wounds 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  urine,  which 
might  otherwise  lodge  in  the  track  of  the  ball ;  and 
perhaps  here  the  method  may  frequently  be  right,  though 
1  should  conceive  its  propriety  must  usually  depend 
upon  whether  the  urine  has  a  tendency  to  cdntinue  to 
flow  out  through  the  Wounds  or  not,  and  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  obstruction  or  not.   And  in  confirmation  of 
his  opinion,  I  may  cite  Dr.  Hennen's  declaration,  that 
n  these  cases,  he  has  very  rarely  found  it  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  wound  when  the  catheter  and  nroDer 
dressings  have  been  employed.-(On  Military  Surge% 
p.  421,  ed.  2.)   And  as  soon  as  possible  a  large  elastic 
gum  catheter  should  be  introduced,  and  left  in  the  ure- 
thra, taking  care  to  withdraw  it,  and  pass  in  a  clean 
one  every  two  or  three  days,  so  that  no  incrustations 
may  occur.   Sometimes,  however,  the  passage  of  a  ca- 
theter is  very  difficult,  as  is  the  case  When  there  are 
splinters  of  bone  in  the  urethra,  or  the  parts  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  are  inflamed. -(Mekde  ChS  Mi- 
litary t.    p,  294.)   Emollient  clysters  and  acidulated 
demulcent  drinks  are  to  be  prescribed,  and  the  patient 
is  to  be  kept  upon  a'  very  low  regimen,  and  in  the  most 
qmet  state    The  dressings  are  to  be  light  and  slmrte 
and  cleanliness  observed.-(Op.  cit.  t.  2,  p  165-m  V 
Instead  Of  camphorated  embrocations  to  the  abdomen 
another  means  commended  by  Larrey,  it  appeal  To 
me,  that  this  author's  directions  wouJd  have  been  more 
comp  ete  and  judicious,  had  be  advised  in  these  S 
bleeding,  both  topical  and  general. 
„„fr0,m  1?,e  irJJUry  of  arterial  ramifications,  or  varicose 
vessels,  blood  is  sometimes  extravasated  within  the 
wounded  bladder,  and  causes  deep-seated  irritation 
s™"g  t0, Baron  Larrey,  the  case  is  indicated  by  the 
tWK*  ret,e,ntI0,n  °furine'  and  tnose  of  infamma- 
drv^~"L\.ahsma11  P"lse>  PaII°r  of  the  countenance,  and 

£  l1e  w,°,Unv,dS  ~(T' 4'  P-  295  >  A  more  decided 
criterion,  I  should  think,  would  be  the  partial  escape  of 
unne  mixed  with  blood,  a  symptom  which  could  deceive 
only  where  the  urethra  itself  had  been  injured.  Larrey 
states,  that  blood  extravasated  in  the  bladder  rarely  cc 
agulates  because  blended  with  urine ; ,  and  hence,  he  ad 
vises  its  discharge  to  be  facilitated  by  means  of  a  catheter, 
and  tepid,  emollient,  anodyne  injections.-  (T.  4,  p.  295.) 

Sometimes  balls  carry  before  them  into  the  bladder 
fragments  of  bone,  small  coins,  pieces  of  buttons,  <fec  • 
or  bits  of  bullets  break  off,  and  lodge  in  that  visous! 
Wheri  these  extraneous  bodies  are  not  above  a  certain- 
size,  they  are  frequently- voided  thr- ugh  the  urethra 
'(see  Cases  in  Dr.  Hennen's  work,  y  419.  422.  424  c$-c 
ed.  2) ;  and  their  evacuation  may  be  materially  fadil* 
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tated  by  the  introduction  of  an  elastic  gum  catheter, 
the  size  of  which  is  to  be  increased  gradually,  until 
the  largest  can  be  passed,  when  the  foreign  substances 
will  readily  enter  the  tube,  or  pass  out  througn  tne 
dilated  urethra.   In  this  way  Baron  Larrey  has  saveo. 
gravel  patients  from  a  vast  deal  of  suffenng.-uyem. 
de  Chir  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  302.)   In  such  ^es  the  ureth  a^ 
forceps  made  by  Mr.  Weiss  might  often  be  used  with 
advantage.-(See  Lithotomy.)   When  the ,  tad  is  too 
large  to  be  taken  out  in  this  manner   he  lateral  opera 
tionis  to  be  performed,  and  it  ought  to  be  done >  before 
the  bladder  fills  into  an  ulcerated  or  gangrenous  state, 
from  the  pressure  ond  irritation  of  the  foreign  body^ 
However,  as  wounds  of  this  organ  frequently  give  rise 
to TaTgerous  inflammation,  Larrey  ^mmends  thi, 
operation  to  be  done  either  before  its  attack  or  not  ti 
Xr  s  subsidence.-(  Vol.  cit.  v.  309.)  In  fac t  almo* 
all  the  operations  of  this  kind  on  record  have  been 
done  some  considerable  time  after  the ,  recap  of  tfie 
wound,  and  to  this  practice  my  own  Judg{f  n';™ 
lead  me  to  give  a  general  preference,    in.  one  case, 
however,  Larrey  oplrated  on  the  fourth  day  after  the 
receipt  of  the  wound,  and  with  success.  * 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I  was  not  a  little ^sur- 
prised to  find,  in  the  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital  at  B™sse,s 
a  considerable  number  of  cases,  m  which  either  the 
intestines,  the  stomach,  the  omentum,  or  the  ladder 
protruded    I  think  we  had  in  the  division  under  Mr. 
Collier  and  myself  not  less  than  three  protrusions  of 
the  bladder.   An  order  which  I  received  to  join  the 
army  in  the  field  on  the  27th  of  June,  deprived  me  of 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  progress  and  termi- 
nation of  these  interesting  cases.  However,  many  had 
ended  fatally  before  my  departure  from  Brussels. 


GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS  OF  THE  THORAX. 

Wounds  of  the  lungs,  abstracted  from  other  mischief, 
are  now  well  known  not  to  be  always  fatal.  Balls 
have  been  found  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs  after 
having  lodged  there  twenty  years,  during  all  wnicn 
time  the  patients  were  healthy,  and  free  from  symp- 
toms indicative  of  the  ease.— (Percy,  Manuel,  ■.Vc.  p.  25.) 
Mr  Hunter  had  some  reason  to  believe,  that  wounds 
of  the  lungs  made  with  balls  were  generally  less  dan- 
gerous than  such  as  were  made  with  sharp-pointed  in- 
struments ;  for  he  had  seen  several  patients  recover  al- 
ter they  had  been  shot  through  the  lungs,  while  other 
nersons  died  of  very  small  wounds  of  those  organs, 
done  with  swords  and  bayonets.  Perhaps  one  cause 
of  this  fact  may  be  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  gun- 
shot wounds  generally  bleeding  less  than  other  wounds, 
so  that  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  blood  being  el- 
fused  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  or  the  cells  of  the  lungs. 
The  indisposition  of  the  orifice  of  a  gun-shot,  wound  to 
heal  up  too  soon,  is  also  another  circumstance  that  must 
lessen  the  hazard,  as  whatever  matter  happens  to  be 
extravasated  has  thereby  an  opportunity  of  escaping. 

But  from  what  has  been  stated,  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred that  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  lungs  are  not  ac- 
companied with  a  serious  degree  of  danger.  Frequently 
the  patient  expires  instantly,  being  suffocated  in  conse- 
quence of-  profuse  hemorrhage  from  those  organs  ;  for 
thoueh  it  be  true  that  gun-shot  wounds  generally  .do, 
not  bleed  much  when  the  injured  vessels  are  under 
a  certain  size,  yet  the  contrary  is  the  case  when  the 
*  wounded  vessels  are  like  those  situated  towards  the 
root  of  the  lungs.  Gun-shot  wounds  of  the  chest  also 
often  prove  fatal  by  the  inflammation  that  is  excited 
within  this  cavity. 

Appearances  sometimes  create  a  belief,  that  a  Dan 
has  passed  completely  through  the  chest  and  lungs, 
when  the  fact  is  othefwise.  "  Thus  .is  Dr.  Hennen 
observes),  I  have  traced  a  ball  by  dissection,  passing 
.  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  making  the  circuit  of  the 
lun^s,  penetrating  nearly  opposite  the  point  of  entrance, 
and'giving  the  appearance  of  the.  man  having  been  shot 
fairly  across,  while  bloody  sputa  seemed  to  prove  the 
fact  and  in  reality  rendered  the  same  measuies,  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  necessary  as  if  the  case  had  been 
what  was  suspected.  The  bloody  sputa,  however,  were 
only  secondary,  and  neither  so  active  and  alaunmg  as 
those  which  pour  out  at  once  from  the  ungs  when 
wounded."— {Military  Surgery,  p.  368,  erf.  2.)  A  se- 
cond caused  deception  is  the  frequent  long  course  of 
a  ball,  round  the  chest  under  the  skin  and  muscles, 
previously  to  its  exit,  whereby  an  appearance  ispre- 
Lented,  as  if  the  patient  had  been  shot  through  the 


iund 
nng, 

; 


t  And  another  source  of  deception,  as  to  the 
actual  penetration  of  balls,  is,  "where  they  strike  aga.na 
S  tondkerchief,  linen,  doth,  &c.  and  are  drawn  out 
unnerceived  in  their  lblds,  a  peculiarity  which  has  net 
Sed  M  Larrey,  who  gives  an  interesting  notice  on 
TiT^ulleUns  de  la  Faculte  de  Med.  Paris,  181S, 
Vo  2  I  have  also  given  an  instance  in  the  preceding 
na^es"."— (Hennen,  loco  cit.)  In  these  cases  the  ab- 
sence of  bloodv  expectoration  directly  after  the  injury, 
the  undisturbed  state  of  respiration,  and  the  greatei 
freedom  from  oppression,  anxiety,  syncope,  and  othh 
bad  symptoms,  than  in  c  ases  where  the  lungs  are  hurt, 
form  grounds  for  a  correct  opinion  on  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  aecident.  ■  ■  . 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  adhesions  always  take 
place  round  the  opening  of  a  gun-shot  wound  in-the 
chest  because  the  lungs  must  sometimes  collapse,  and 
become  considerably  distant  from  the  pleura,  especially 
when  the  communication  established  between  the  at- 
mospheric air  and  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  very  free 
and  direct.  However,  as  adhesions  are  extremely  com- 
mon between  the  outer  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pleura  costalis,  they  must  in  many 
•instances  exist  before  the  receipt  of  .a  wound,  and,  of 
course,  prevent  the  usual  collapse  of  the  lungs. 

As  the  general  symptoms  and  treatment  of  wounds 
of  the  chest  are  detailed  in  the  article  Wounds,  I  shall 
not  here  detain  the  reader  long  upon  the  subject.  When 
a  patient  has  been  shot  in  the  chest,  the  most  impor- 
tant indication  is  to  prevent  and  subdue  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  and  pleura.   In  few  other  cases  can  re- 
peated and  large  bleedings  be  so  advantageously  prac- 
tised   Here  there  will  not  be  so  much  danger  of  an 
extravasation  of  blood  as  in  stabs  ;  and  even  if  an  effu- 
sion of  that  fluid  were  to  happen  within  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura,  the  opening  would  generally  be  sufficient 
for  its  escape,  and  it  would  not  be  so  frequently  found 
necessary  to  dilate  the  wound,  or  make  a  new  opening 
as  when  the  injury  has  been  inflicted  with  a  star 
pointed  weapon. 
1     In  this  last  kind  of  case,  when  attended  in  the  be;, 
nin"  with  bleeding,  Baron  Larrey  particularly  insial 
upon  the  advantage  of  immediately  bringing  the  edges 
of  the  wound  together  with  adhesive  plaster,  instead  ol 
leaving  It  open,  as  advised  by  the  generality  of  writers; 
and  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  this  immediate  clo- 
sure of  the  wound  has  great  effect  in  stopping  the  he- 
morrhage from  the  pulmonary  vessels    Supposing  an 
extravasation  of  blood  in  the  chest  were  to  follow,  he 
argues  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  it  out  afterward  by 
a  suitable  incision,  than  to  suffer  the  patient  to  perish 
of  hemorrhage  at  once  by  not  closing  the  wouna.- 
(Mem  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  151,  &c.)  Dr.  Henne 
in  favour  of  the  same  practice.— (On  Military  burg'jy, 
p.  373,  erf.  2.)   In  a  penetrating  gun-shot  wound. of  toe 
chest,  after  taking  away  from  thirty  to  forty  ounces  ol 
blood  the  surgeon  should  extract  alt  extraneous  sub- 
stances and  splinters  of  bone  within  reach,  and  even 
dilate  the  external  wound  for  this  purpose,  if  necessary. 
Lightj  unirritating  dressings  are  then  to  be  applied. 
The  patient  may  now  be  (comparatively  speaking)  easy, 
until  the  spitting  of  blood,  and  danger  of  suflocat  on 
from  inward  hemorrhage  come  on  again,  when  tne 
lancet  must  be  again  employed ;  "  and  if  by  this  ina 
nagement,  repeated  as  often  as  circumstances  demand, 
the  patient  survives  the  first  twelve  hours,  hopes  Diay 
begin  to  be- entertained  of  his  recovering  from  thewt 
mediate  effects  of  hemorrhage  j"  and  „,  ,*T 

is  over,  as  Dr.  Hennen  truly  observes,  the  lancet  is  ne 
only  thing  which  can  save  life.   Afterward,  when  ne 
paroxysms  of  pain,  the  sense  of  suffocation,  and  w 
return  of  hemorrhage  have  become  more  moderate,  ui 
gitalis  may  be  prescribed  with  the  most  beneficial  e  - 
fect:  tind  if  the  cough  be  very  troublesome,  no  meo' 
cine  is  more  useful  than  the  spermaceti  mixture  m 
opium.    With  this  treatment  must  be  combined  tne 
exhibition  of  saline  purgatives,  mild  laxative  clyster , 
and  a  strictly  low  diet,  the  patient  being  allowed  onij 
slops.— (See  Hcnncn's  Military  Surgery,  ea-H 
When  matter  forms  in  the  thorax,  in  consequence  u, 
gun-shot  wounds,  the  opening  will  generally  sumce  i 
its  escape ;  but  should  the  collection  of  pus  be  ton 
fined,  and  occasion  dangerous  symptoms,  t»eex'"' 
wound  must  either  be  enlarged,  or  a  new  mcisioripre 
tiscd,  as  circumstances  may  indicate.   The  m""' 
making  an  opening  into  the  chest  is  considered  in  u. 
articje  Paracentesis 
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When' a  ball  lodged  without  falling  into  the  chest,  it 
may  lie  either  in  the  substance  of  tlm  parietes  of  this 
cavity  between  the  muscles,  or  in  one  of  the  intercostal 
spaces,  and  continue, there  a  very  long  time  without 
causing  much  inconvenience,  or  making  its  way  out- 
wards.   Bat  when  it  is  lodged  in  the  thoracic  cavity 
itself,  it  descends  by  its  weight,  and  sometimes  excites 
considerable  irrftatioti,  suppuration,  sinuses,  and  hectic 
wymptoms;  in  this  case,  if  its  situarwh  can  be  ascer 
tainod,  Baron  Larrey  recommends  an  attempt  to  ex- 
tract it.   In  an  early  stage  of  the  "case,  he  sTays  that 
the  intercostal  Space  will  often  be  wide  .enough  to  let 
the  ball  pass  through  it ;  but  that,  at  a  later  period, 
-ihis  space  becomes  too  narrow,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  away  a  portion  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  rib 
with  a  lenticular  knife,  which  is  U>  be  preferred  to  a 
trephine  or  saw.   This,  advice  is  supported  by  some 
very  interesting  cases.— (See  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4, 
p.  253.)'  Frequently  the  ball  fractures  the  rib,  and 
with  the  aid  oT  dilafation,  sufficient  room  for  it's  ex- 
tractiortmay  be  made :  but  the  possibility  and  propriety 
of  removing  it  through  the  original  opening  will  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the  foreign  body 
and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.   A  case  is  recorded 
in.  which  a  ball,  weighing  three  ounces  and  a  half,  was 
thus  removed.— (.Wed.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  3,  p.  353  ) 
Alpkons.  Ferrius  de  Sclopetorum,  sive  Archibuso- 
rum  Vulnenbus,  be.  8vo.  Roma,  1552.   /.  F  Rota  de 
Bellicorum  Tormentariorum  Vulneribus  et  Curatione 
4ro.Bonore.1555.-  Botallusde  Curat.  Vulner.  1565  Wm 
Clowe's  Approved  Treatisefor  all  young  Chirurgeons 
concerning  Burnings  Ivdh  Gunpowder,  and  Wounds 
made  with  .Gun-shot,  bc.ito.  1591.   /.  Quercetanus, 
Sclopganus,  sive  de  curandis  Vulneribus  qua;  Sclo- 
vetorum  tt  ximaium.  Tormentorum  Ictibus  acciderunt, 
Svo.  1591  12mo.  Leipz.  1614.    Fr.  Plazzonus,  de  Vulne- 
ribus Sclopetorum,  be.  4to.  Ven.et.  1618.    /:  Woodal 
Viahcumjol  Land.  1639.   H.  F.  Le  Bran,  Traiti,  ou 
Reflexions  tiries  de  la  Pratique  sur  les  Plaies  d'Armes 
a  eu,  2deed.  Kmo.  Paris,  1740.    Desport,  Traite  des 
iHT  *  fm'  12wo-  Parte,  1749.  Ban- 
by  s  Method  of  treating  Gun-shot  Wounds,  \1mo.  Lon- 
don, 1781     Observations  sur  les  Plaies  d'Armes  a  feu, 
compliquies  de  Fracture  aux  Articulations  des  Extre- 
■Mtis  ou  auVoisinage  de  ces  Articulations,  par  M 
Voucher -m  Mim.  de  VAcad.  de  Ckirurgie,  t.  5,  p  279 
fdit.  in  Vimo.   Observations  sw  des  Plaies  d'Armes 
a  feu,  comphquies  sur  tout,  de  Fracas  des  Os,  par  M 
Boucher  m  opere  cit  t.  6,  p.  1Q9,  Sec.  Hit.  inUmo. 
Observations  sur  les  Plaies  d'Armes  d  feu. :  1.  Sur  un 
Coup  de  Fusil,  avec  Fracas  des  deuxTMachoires;  par 
M.  Cannae;  2.  Sur  une  Plaie  d'Arme  d  feu  traversal 
la  Pottrine  Sun  c6ti  d  I'autre-;  par  M.  Gerard  ™ 
Sur  une  Plate  d'Arme  dfeu,  prnrtrante  depuis  la  Par- 

l  Jn  7uUrf  Puhis  jus1u'd  VOs  Sv.rum;  parM 
AndouilU :  4.  Sur  une  Jambe  ecrasee  par  un  Obus  mi 
PfffBomJie;  par  M.  Cannae:  5.  Sur  unePlaUdZ 
P^^f^re  et  interne  de  la  Jambe,  faite  parun 
Eclat  de  Granade,  sans  Fracas  d'Os ;  par  M.  Cdnnac 
6.  Pricis  de  plusieurs  Observations  sur  les  Plaie  ', 
endijirentes  Parties,  par  M.  ZdenZ- 
Cte/ff.r  ^tedin  Mem.  del'Acad,de 
y  rururgie,  t.  §  xn  Ylmo. ;  and  int.W  of  the  same  erii 

ifJT  i    /eit'  par  M-  de      Martiniire,  et  MtmoZi 

Kmo.  Join  Hunt's  Veat^ *?%£5>  Hf"  in 
motion,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds ,1794  b^/"^ 

Chyaher's  Treatise  on  GulshotWourZedti  -fV' 
veilU.  Nouvc  r  Dnr./rh,*   eait-  Le- 
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Militaire;  4  iml^~'too"pari£  m2\M^hlTUrgie 
whole  the  most  instructive  book  for  army  e 
ever  published.  M  moire  par  M  De ■  Conu  P 'COn,S 
PAcad.  t.  8.  Examen  des  plimenrsParTtde^CM 
rvrg^p-r  .If.  Bagieu,  d  Paris,  1756.  Btlguer^lsert' 

Ff2 


deMembiorum  Amputatione  rarissimeadministrandd 
out  quasi  abrogandd ;  Hallce,  176M :  this  work  is  cele 
brated  as  having)  attracted  most  deservedly  the  just 
and  severe  criticisms  of  Pott,  La  Martiniire,  Morand 
tic.   Morand's  Opuscules  de  Chirurgic,  1768.  Varl 
Gesscher,  Abhandlung  von  der  Nothwendigkeit  der 
Amputation;  Freyburgh,  1775.   M.  G.  Vaignan,  R6- 
flexions  Importantes  sur  le  Service  Hes  Hdpitaux 
Mihtaires,  Svo.  Par.  1785.   Mursinna,  Neue  Medici- 
nisch-einrurgisch.e  Beobachtungen,  zweiter  theiL,-  s 
138,  Berlin,  1796.    Wedekind's  Nachrichten  iiber  das 
Franzbsische,  Kriegspitalwesen,  erstcr  b.  Leipzig,  1797 
Baron  Percy.,  Manuel  du  Chirurgien  d'Armee,  8vo. 
Parts,  1792.  .Paroisse,  Opuscules  de  Chir.  Svo.  Paris. 
1806.    Graefe,  Normen  fur  die  Ablbsung  Grbsseret 
Gliedmassen,4lo.  Berlin,  1812.    Assalini,  Manuale  di 
Chirufgid,  8v*.  Milano,  1812.    Guthrie  oik  Gun-shot 
Wounds  of  the  Extremities,  London,  1815  ;  or  the  Id 
ed.  entitled  a  Treatise  on  Gun-shbt  Wounds,  &,  c.  8vq. 
London,  1820 :  a  work  detailing  the  practice  of  our 
military  surgeons  during  the  late  war  in  Spain,  and 
replete  with  valuable  information.    Thomson's  Report 
of  Observations  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in 
Belgium)  Edinburgh,  1816.   A.  C.Hutchison's  Prac- 
tical Observations  in  Surgery,  1816;  and  Farther  Obs. 
on  the  Period  for  amputating  in  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
Lond.  1817.^  Millingen's  Manuel,  Svo.  Lond.  1819  J 
Hermen's  Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  U  edit,  too." 
aainb.  1820 ;  a  publication  which  I  cannot  too  strongly 
rea  <  m  mend,  not  only  to  army  and  navy  surgeons  but  to 
practitioners  in  general.   James  Mann,  Med.  Sketches 
of  the  Campaigns  o/1812,~  13, 14 ;  to  which  are  added  Sur- 
gical Cases,  Obs.  on  Military  Hospitals  and  Flying  Hos- 
Pu^s^ached  to  amoving  Army,  be.  8vo.Dedham,Wl6: 
,•  i  v   ?ERENA-   A-  term  said  to  have  been  first 
applied  by  Actuarius.  to  amaurosis,  or  the  species  of 
blindness  arising  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  retina  or 
optic  nerve.-(See  Amaurosis.)  - 

In  the  present  place  I  mean  first  briefly  to  advert  to  - 
a  case  which  the  late  Mr.  WaYe  has  described  as  com I 
bined  with  a  particular  kind  of  pphthalmy,  that  occa 
sions  excruciating  pain,  and  requires  peculiar  treat- 
ment.  One  example  of  this  kind  was  greatly  relieved 

i:;eah^,nnftU,rh0made  thlTSh  tne  toniea  sclerotic  into 
"  hof  the  ^  with  a  grooved  needle,  somewhat 
\n  ?Z  n  ttf"  I  common.-s^ed  couching  needle,  nearly 
in  the  part  where  this  instrument  is  introduced  in  the 
operation  of  depressing  the  cataract.    Through  the 
groove  of  the  instrument  a  watery  fluid  immediatelv 
issued  which,  was  not  unlike,  that  which  Mr  Ware 
several  times  found  after  death  effused  between*!  , 
choroid  coat  and  retina  in  cases  of  gutta  serenl  ifter 
the  pain  of  the  operation  had  cealed,  the  pat  ent  be 
Mmeqmte  easy,  and  the  inflammation  soon  subsided 
Mr.  Ware  afterward  performed  a  similar  operation  in  a 
considerable  number  of  resembling  instances  and  in 
several  of  them  the  proceeding  wa!  attended \™b ?a. 
most  immediate  good  effect.-^See  Ware  on  thTol^ 
i  n  ,  t  l^ely  puncturing  the  Capsule  ofthe  Cr^sTat 
hne  Humour,  be.  and  on  the  Gutta  Serena,  accomva 
nted  with  Pain  and  Inflammation,  1812  )  °mpa' 
Under  the  head  of  gutta  serena  I  promised  to  notir* 
Beer's  opinions  concerning  amaurotic  remedies  wWch 

be^>Tf?,f  ^8tInternal  remedies  are  emetics,  which  may 
nlse£™  J™  WT'  eitfler  as  real  evacuants,  or  as 
nnrVot  J  ^  11  Was  Bc8r's  oP™on  that  for  the 
wwKf  °\  exCi.tu'S  act«al  vomiting  they  should  be  ex- 
derable  nl  ^When  ^  Stomach  ^  foulf  and  no  eonsi- 
whenPvpPJ!„  ra  eX1SJts;  and  he  deems  them  improper 
whenever  any  great  determination  Of  blood  *n  ,1  *,:„, 
and  eyes  prevails  or  anv  ir>„l.^    V  t0  the  head 

culation.  Shou IdZ^L 'ac«ased.  velocity  of  the  cir- 
Plov  emetic  surSeon  find  it  necessary  to  em- 

conSwelT w^S'  »  as  alteratives,  L  must 
their  creat  an7r„„        •  dlgestive  organs  will  bear 

vonrahi?,^'  a!  '  P-ie3-)  Notwithstanding  the  fa- 
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cable  are  moat  benefited  by  a  long-continued  course 
of  the  blue  pill,  with  gentle  saline  purgatives  and  tonic 
bitters."— (Synopsis  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  304.) 
Mr.  Lawrence  also  states  in  his  lectures,  that  in  this 
country  the  treatment  of  amaurosis  by  emetics  is  not  at- 
tended with  the  success  that  has  resulted  from  it  abroad. 

When  the  bowels  are  loaded,  and  there. is  frequent 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  and  an 
accelerated  circulation,  and,  particularly,  if  after  these 
effects  the  sight  is  always  manifestly  worse,  brrsk  pur- 
gatives may  be  prescribed.  'When,  however,  constipa- 
tion has  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  drastic  purgatives 
should  not  be  exhibited  before  one  or  two  loose  motions 
'Jiave  been  procured  with  laxative  clysters.  Gentle 
aperients  are  more  particularly  indicated  when  the  pa- 
'  tient  does  not  have  a  stool  daily,  and  the  evacuation  is 
never  made  with  ease  nor  without  considerable  strain- 
ing ;  when  he  often  passes  two  or  three  days  without 
any 'evacuation  at  all,  circumstances  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  repeated  determination  of  blood  to  the  head 
and  eyes,  and  other  ill  consequences,  which,  according 
to  Beer,  have  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on  amaurosis. 

Beer  is  of  opinion  that  diaphoretics  should  be  em- 
ployed with  great  caution,  because-  they  are  apt  to 
bring  on  violent  determinations  of  blood  and  an  accele- 
rated state  of  the  circulation and  they  can  only  be 
employed  with  judgment  and  a  hopa  of  benefit  when 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  a  previous 
stoppage  of  the  cutaneous  functions  has  had  a  real 
share  in  producing  or  keeping  Up  the  blindness.  They 
are  still  more  strongly  indicated  when  the  cessation  of 
those  functions  is,  in  some  measure,  evinced  by  the 
dry  state  of  the  integuments,  wandering  pains  between 
the  skin  and  muscles,  and  considerable  melioration  of 
the  eyesight  after  the  breaking  out  of  any  accidental 
perspiration.— (B.  2,  p.  465.) 

Professor  Beer  thinks  that  in  amaurosis  medicines 
for  promoting  the  inenstrual  discharge*  are  too  often 
employed  on  empirical  principles,  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  the  patient,  the  cessation  of  this  discharge 
being  mostly  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  amaurosis, 
while,  in  reality,  it  is  very  seldom  really  so,  both  affec- 
tions being  dependent  upon  one  and  the  same  oause. 
Hence  muoli  circumspection  and  the  closest  investiga- 
tion are  necessary  to  trace  the  connexion  between  these 
morbid  effects,  and  to  ascertain  when  such  medicines 
can  be  given  without  risk. 

Still  greater  mischief  results  from  the  treatment  of 
amaurotic  children  with  anthelmintics ;  nay,  Beer  as- 
sures us,  that  he  has  seen  numerous  amaurotic  boys 
and  girls  thus  wrongly  treated,  who  had  not  the  slight- 
est symptoms  of  worms. '  However,  when  amaurosis  is 
unattended'with  any  leading  indications,  anthelmintics 
may  be  tried,  for  they  are  less  injurious  to  the  eyes  than 
many  other  medicines,  though,  as  they  consist  of  drastic 
purgative  means,  they  must  soon  occasion  great  debility. 

According  to  Beer,  when  there  is  good  ground  for 
suspecting  the  patient  to  be  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  syphilis,  mercurials  may  be  given  with  great  pros- 
pect of  benefit.  Also,  when  no  suspicion  of  this  kind 
can  be  entertained,  but,  amaurosis  is  accompanied  with 
infarction  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  especially  chronic 
disease  of  the  liver,  or  serious  chronic  swellings  and 
indurations  of  the  glands,  a  periodical  headache  of  no 
determinate  character  in  other  respects,  and  aggrava- 
tion of  the  blindness  after  every  such  attack,  mercurial 
preparations,  as  Beer  can  assert  from  manifold  obser- 
vation, are  productive  of  the  best  effects  upon  the  dis- 
ease of  the  eyes,  yet,  says  he,  under  these  circum- 
stances mercury  shoujd  never  be  exhibited  where  the 
individuals  are  of  a  debilitated-scorbutic  diathesis  or 
subject  to' bleedings,  and  more  particularly  where  there 
is"  tho  least  mark  of  a  dissolution  of  the  vitreous 
fittawMtf  —(behrev-mden  Au%enkr.  b.  2,  p.  466.)  Upon 
,Z .whole  from  what  I  am  able'  to  leam  of  the  prac- 
tice in  London,  mercury,  preceded  by.  antiphlogist.c 
£oA is  more  extensively  and  successfully  used 
^remedy  for  amaurosis  than  any  other  medicine  ra 
a?  nhirmaconceia.    "  When  the  amaurosis  is 

.  tne  whote  P^nnacopa  Mr.  xravers),  and  either  the 
recent  and  sJ»^yflammatio„  are  present,  or  only 
Slg„s  of  a  °^nYmac,iyity  of  the  pupil  correspond  to 
^ean\t  ^h"s^'mercury  should  be  introduced 
ttl3l.pa n  rn^KrapMity  into  the  system,!  mean, 
"fflJTin  to  leJt  possible  degree.  No  ad- 
so  as  to  rum- i»  '        sauvation ;  on  the  contrary,  I 


is  perceived  as  soon  as  the  mouth  is  sore."— {Synoptit 

of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  305.) 

Antinervous  medicines  have  at  all  times  ranked  very 
high  on  empirical  principles,  as  means  for  the  cure  of 
amaurosis  ;  but  how  often  is  this  disease  not  simply  a 
nervous  affection  ?  Beer  divides  the  medicines  of  this 
sort,  emploved  in  cases  of  amaurosis,  into  three  classes, 
namely,  antiparalytic,  antispasmodic,  and  tonic.  /To 
the  first  class  belong  arnica,  naphtha,  camphor,  mille- 
pedes, sulphur  auratum,  antimonii,  liquor  ammoniae  la- 
vendulatits,  Pulsatilla,  black  hellebore,  and  phosphorus. 
These  medicines  can  be  safely  given  to  amaurotic  pa- 
tients when  an  evident  general  nervous  debility  and 
morbid  irritability  prevail,  without  any  other  particular 
appearances  of  disease,  and  especially  when,  at  the* 
same  time,  there  are  genuine  paralytic  appearances  in 
the  eye  itself,  or  in  the  parts  immediately  surrounding 
it,  or  not  very  far  from  it.  Among  the  antispasmodic 
remedies,  particularly  when  used  on  empirical  princi- 
ples, Beer  has  found  the  most  efljcacious-to  be  valerian, 
liquor  ammonia;  carbonatis,  asafretida,  opium,  hyosci- 
amus,  castoreum,  -musk,  flores  zinci,  and  extract  of 
chamomile.  Tonic  nervous  remedies  (says  Beer)  are 
to  be  used  with  more  caution  ;  for  bitter  medicines, 
when  injudiciously  prescribed  for  nervous,  (debilitated 
individuals,  rather  promote  the  formation  of  amaurosis. 
When  calamus  aromaticus  is  in  question,  care  must  be 
taken  that  there  be  no  tendency  to  pectoral  complaints, 
which  this  medicine  is  too  apt  to  bring  on  in  weak  sub- 
jects, in  which  event  the  sight  is  always  very  much  im- 
paired by  it.  In  costive  habits,  bark  is  likewise  apt  to 
render  the  blindness  worse.  And  according  to  the  same 
experienced  oculist,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  circumspect 
with  steel  medicines,  empirically  prescribed,  as  they 
frequently  occasion  determinations  of  blood  to  the  head 
and  eyes,  and  quicken  the  circulation,  whereby  every 
remnant  of  vision  may  be  abolished.  Steel  medicihes 
do  the  greatest  and  quickest  injury  to  amaurotic  eyes, 
when  combined  with  narcotics.  Above  all  things,  it  is 
generally  prudent,  in  cases  of  amaurosis,  carefully  to 
abstain  from  all  the  stronger  and  long-operating  ner- 
vous medicines,  whenever  plethora,  determinations  of 
blood,  and  tendency  to  inflammation  exist— (Lehre  von 
den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  467.)  In  this  country,  I  do  not 
believe  that  antinervous  and  antispasmodic  medicines 
have  obtained  credit  for  their  efficacy  in  this  disease'. 
Thus,  Mr.  Travers  slates,  that  he  has  never  known  any 
real  benefit  derived  from  camphor,  asafcetida,  valerian, 
&c,  though  he  has  seen  much  good  derived  from  tonics, 
the  mineral  acids,  bark,  steel,  and  arsenic,  after  a  due 
regulation  of  the  digestive  functions.— (Synopsis,  &c.  p. 
304.)  In  arnica  montana,  aconite;  euphrasia,  and  sti-  1 
mulants  in  general,  he  has  no  confidence. 

Local  or  external  medicines  for  amaurosis  are  divided 
by  Beer  into  two  classes,  namely,  into  those  which  are 
applied  to  parts  more  or  less  distant  from  the  eyes,  and 
having  some  sympathetic  connexion  with  these  organs, 
and  into  others  which  are  usually  put  upon  the  eye  itself. 

In  the  first  class,  bleeding  has  obtained  high  repute, 
either  by  venesection  in  the  common  way,  the  applies-, 
tion  of  leeches  to  the  pudenda,  the  arms,  behind  the 
ears,  or  upon  the  temple ;  cupping  the  back,  or  by  open- 
ing the  temporal  artery  or  jugular  vein.  Bleeding  is 
indicated  when  manifest  plethora,  a  determination  ol 
blood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  or  an  accelerated  circulation 
is  combined  with  a  considerable  decrease  of  vision; 
whan  the,menses  are  nearly  or  quite  suppressed  in  ple- 
thoric subjects,  a  manifest  determination  of  blood  totM 
parts  of  generation  prevails ;  or  the  same  thing  occun 
in  hemorrhoidal  patients.— (Beer,  I^ehre,  &  c.  p.  469.) 

According  trf  Mr.  Travers,  all  the  cases  of  direct  de- 
bility and  prqpcr .paralysis  otthe  optic  nerve  are  aggra- 
vated by  lossof  blood. — (Synopsis,  Ac.  p.  303.) 

'Trofessor  Beer  gives  his  testimony  also  in  favour  ol 
the  efficacy  of  such  applications  as  produce  a  counter- 
irritation,  not 'merely  as  rubefacients,  but  as  means 
occasioning  an  evacuation' of  lymph  ;  such  are  blisters, 
sinapisms  laid  on  the  back  or  calves  of  the  legs,  vesica- 
tion by  means  of  the  bark  of  mezereon,  issues,  ana 
setons.  These  means  are  proper  when  the  bjindness  is 
attended  with  continual  but  wandering  pains  in  tne 
aponeurotic  covering  of  the  head,  or  in  tho  vicinity  ol  tne 
eye,  with  a  whizzing  noise  and  irritating  pain  in  tne 
ear,  or  with  the  suppression  of  a  purulent  discharge 
from  the  meatus  auditorius  In  such  cafes,  however, 
there  must  be  no  particular  plethora,  still  less  any 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes.  Here 
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should  also  be  mentioned  friction  with  antimonial  oint- 
ment, which  is  especially  indicated  where  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  amaurosis  has  Been  preceded, 
and  partly  produced,  by  .a  long  interruption  of  the  cuta- 
neous secretion. 

Beer  says,  that  aperientclysters  are  attended  with  the 
most  decided  good  effects  in  that  amaurotic  weakness  of 
sight  which  sometimes  occurs  towards  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy, and  is  combined  with  obstinate  constipation, 
continual  headache,  evident  determinationrof  blood  to  the 
head  and  eyes,  and  such  an  inflammatory  diathesis  as 
cannot  be  mistaken.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employ- 
ment of  clysters  as  anodyne  remedies,  not  as  evacuants, 
is  principally  nseful'in  hypochondriacal  and  hysterical 
amaurotic  patients,  when  they  are  troubled  with  much 
general  cramp  and  spasms  in  the  abdomen.--(.VbZ.  (At 
■p.  470.) 

According  ,to  the  statements  of  the  same  w/iter, 
baths,  whether  warm  or  cold,  adapted  for  the  whole 
body  or  in  the  form  of  a  slipper-bath,  a  pediluvium  or 
affusion,  have  hitherto  not  proved  very  efficacious  re- 
medies for  amaurosis ;  and  this,  whether  they  consist 
of 'simple  water,  or  aromatic  decoctions,  or.  of  waters 
impregnated  with  sulphur  or  iron.  •  The  reason  why 
baths  in  general  are  less  frequently  employed  .as.empi- 
rical  remedies  incases  of  amaurosis,  and  why  they  are 
still  more  rarely  successful,  may  be  because  in  the  very 
cases  of  amaurosis  in  which  baths  of  various  kinds  are 
clearly  indicated;  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  patient's  constitution,  to  the  state  of  the  skin  espe- 
cially,, .and  to  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  employed; 
for,  in  a  "healthy  subject,  too  warm  a  bath  may,  under 
certain  circumstances  (as,  for  instance,  whei^  there  is 
plethora),  of  itself  occasion  a  serious  amaurotic  ambly- 
opia; and  therefore,  under  similar  circumstances,  must 
be  likely  to  increase  any  present  amaurotic  weakness 
of  sight  into  complete  blindness.  In  general,  warm  or 
slipper-baths  must  be  employed  as  empirical  remedies" 
in  amaurosis  only  when  the  regular  action  of  the  skin 
is  disturbed,  without  febrile  symptoms,  when  the  affec- 
tion of  the  eyes  has  been  preceded  by  the  sudden  stop- 
page of  a  profuse  perspiration,  or  some  cutaneous  efflo- 
rescence is  coexistent  with  the  amaurosis.  On  the  con- 
trary, pediluvia  with  salt,  mustard,  &c.  are  chiefly 
proper  when  amaurosis  is  accompanied  with  a  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  or  any  local 
inflammations,  after  which  the  eyesight  is  always 
found  to  be  worse.  In  cases  of  amaurosis,  affusion 
can  be  seldom  used  empirically,  and  only  under  those 
circumstances  where  modern  experience  has  proved  the 
shower-bath  to  be  allowable.  Cold  bathing  generally 
agrees  badly  with  an  amaurotic  patient,  and  when  his 
skin  is  extremely  sensible,  when  wandering  pains  are 
felt  between  the  integuments  and  muscles,  or  there-is 
a  tendency  to  erysipelatous  inflammation,  the  power  of 
vision  evidently  declines  after  every  trial  of  the  plan 
But,  according  to  Beer,  mineral  waters  impregnated 
with  iron,  in  the  form  either  of  a'hath.  for  one  half  or 
for  the  whole  of  the  body,  generally  produce,  under 
these  circumstances,  the,  most  favourable  effects  upon 
the  skin,  and,  through  the  medium  of  it,  upon  the  dis- 
eased eye.  ,  The  case,  however,  is  to  be  excepted  where 
flying  rheumatic,  and  perhaps  gouty,  pains  constantly 
tease  the  patient,  unaccompanied  with  fever,  and  where 
bathing  of  the  whole  body  in  sulphurous  mineral  water 
471  472 )  preferred-— (LellreQ°n  d«n  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Beer,  the  empirical  employment 
ol  applications  which  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
secretion  of  mucus  is  very  seldom  proper,  such  as  irri- 
tating gargles,  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  and  Sternutatory 
powders ;  for  these  means  can  only  be  adopted  with  any 
SrirlSn  efU  wnen  amaurosis  is  accompanied 
with  plethora,  a  sense  or  spasm  and  weight  about  the 
l?TLr TSeS'an  '"^^ant,  obtuse  heaviness  at  the 
brjdge  of  the  nose,  and  unusual  dryness  of  the  nostril 
in  an  individual  who  has  frequently  suffered  catarrhal 
complaints,  but  sometime  previously  to  the  origin  of 
the  amaurotic  symptoms  has  continued  nearly  or  quite 
ftec  from  colds  ;  and  when  the  patient  has  no  tend^cy 
to  plethora,  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes, 
and  acceleration  of  the  circulation.— (Vol  tit  v  2m 
The  application  of  sternutative  powders'  to  'the  nos- 
nls  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of  treatment 
established  on  empirical  principles,  unless  we  can  nlace 
confidence  in  the  statement  of  Schmucker  Richter  and 
Beer,  that  an  unusual  dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane 
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of  the  nose,  following  tedio.us  and  severe  catarrhs,  may 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  amaurosis.  The  snuff  em- 
ployed by  Schmucker  is  thus  composed:  IJ.  Mercur  viv 
3i.  Sacchar.  alb.  3  iij.  Lill.  alb.  rad.  valerian  a'a3i' 
Mfsce.  J 
The"  late  Mr..  Ware  imputed  considerable  efHcacy  to 
electricity  and  a  mercurial,  sriuffin  cases  of  gutta  Sere- 
na. The  snuff  was  compounded  of  ten  grains  of  turbith 
mineral  (hydrargyrus  sidphuratvn),  well  mixed  with 
about  a  drachm  of  the  pulvis  sternutatorius,  glycirrhiza, 
or  common  sugar.  A  small  pinch  "of  this  snuff  taken 
up  the  nose  is  found  to  stimulate  it  very  considerably ; 
sometimes  exciting  sneezing;  but  in  general  producing 
a  very  large  discharge  of  mucus.— (See  Chir.  Obs.  rela- 
tive to  the  Eye,  vol  i.) 
-  Among  the  remedies  which  are  intended  to  be  applied 
directly  to  the  eye  and  its  surrounding  parts",  local 
bleeding,  merits,  the  first  rank.  The  extraction  of  blood 
by  means  of  leeches,  or  by  cupping  the  temples,  is  the 
only  mode  in  which  the  practice  can  here  be  executed. 
The.  method,  however,  is  only  proper  when  manifest . 
turgescence  of.the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  and  scle- 
rotica is  combined  with  a  feeling  of  constant  pressure 
about  the  eye,  a  sense  of  fulness  and  tension  jn  the 
ball,  and  evident  plethora,  without  any  local  inflamma- 
tion or  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the'circulation.  , 

Experience  proves  also,  says  Beer,  that  the  empirical 
application  of .  rubefacients,  or  drawing-plasters,  to  the 
temples  or  eyebrows  is  fraught  with  not  less  efficacy 
when  all  sensibility  in  the  retina  appears  to  be  extin- 
guished, without  any  defect  in.  the  texture  of  the  eye, 
any  varicose  dilatation  of  its  blood-vessels,  or  any  parti- 
cular determination  of  blood  to  it,-  Applications  pro- 
ducing an  evacuation  of  lymph,  including  both  blisters 
and  antimonial  ointment,  may-  be  alternately  employed 
upon  the  eyelids  and  temples,  when  there  are  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  functions  of  the  skin  have  already 
been  long  suspended  by  p'orrigo,  or  the  stoppage  of  per- 
spiration on  the  forehead.— (Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Au- 
'genkr.  b.  2,  p.  474.)  * 

As  in  the  rational  plan  of  treatment,  the  rubbing  of 
fluid,  pungent  or  irritating  medicines  upon  the  eye- 
brows, m  certain  kinds  of  amaurotic  blindness,  is  often  ' 
attended  with  considerable  efficacy;  so.  in  Beer's 
opinion,  it  should  not  be  neglected  in  cases' where  the 
surgeon  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  empirical 
methods  of  cure ;  for  instance,  where  it  is  observable 
that  generally  in  the  evening,  or  the  shade,  the  eye- 
sight immediately  grows  weaker;  that  on  the  patient's 
first  awaking  in  the  morning,  it  is  weaker  than  in  the 
middle  of  the  day ;  and,  what  partiuelarly  merits  notice 
while  the  case  is  unattended  with  any  sensations  of 
imaginary  flashes  of  light;  a  very  feeble  or  entirely 
abolished  motion  of  the  iris ;  not  the  least  vestige  of  any 
defect  in  the  structure  of  the  eye;  and  no  symptoms  of 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  or  of  a  Ge- 
neral tendency  to  inflammation.  Beerrecommends  pun- 
gent applications  to  be  first,  tried,  such  as  the  spiritus 
aromaticus,  or  Cologne  water.  These  may  be  followed 
by  aqueous  substances,  naphtha,  &c. ;  then  by  narcotics 
like  the  tincture  of  opium;  and  lastly,  by  irritating  re- 
medies like  the  tinctufa  lyttse.  The  tincture  of  iodine 
l  snould  also  consider  an  application  well  deserving.of 
■  trial.  Fluid  applications  which  are  applied  in  the  form 
ot  vapour  to  the  eye  demand  greater  circumspection, 
line  naphtha,  the  liquor  ammonia;,  &c.  These  may  be 
best  applied  by  putting  a  small  quantity  of  them  into 
the  hand  over  which  the  eye  must  be  held  in  such  a 
manner  that  none  of  the  fluid  will  come  into  contact 
with  it.  But  as  soon  as  the  eye  begins  to  be  irritated 
by  the  vapour,  the  tears  to  run,  or  actual  pain  is  felt, 
tne  nand  is  to  be  removed,  lest  too  much  irritation  be 
produced.— (Beer,  vol.  cit.  p.  475.) 

Not  only  in  the  empirical,  but  also  in  every  scienti- 
nc  mode  of  treating  amaurosis,  says  this  author;  such 
remedies  as  are  intended  to  produce,  a  shock  upon  the 
nerves  and  vessels  require  the  utmost  caution,  because, 
or  all  the  various  classes  of  remedies,  they  are  the 
most  powerful  j'-and  consequently;  if  misapplied,  are 
likely  to  convert  an  amaurotic  weakness  ot  sight  into 
complete  blindrtess.  T,his  mournful  event  is  most  ra- 
pidly produced  when  applications  of  this  description 
are  employed  in  plethoric  subjects  affected  with  partial 
determinations  of  blood  and  local  inflammations,  a  va- 
ricose state  or  the  blood-vessels  or  the  eye,  defects  in 
the  transparent  media  of  that  organ,  or  frequent  head- 
ache. 1  o  this  cl^ss  of  remedies  belong  especially  the 
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shower  bath,  electricity,  galvanism,  <kc.  On  the  em- 
pirical plan,  they  can  only  be  used  with  safety  or  ad- 
vantage when  decided  marks  of  paralysis,  either  in  the 
amaurotic  eye  or  its  appeddages,  are  present.— (Lehrc 
von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  477.) 

Mr.  Ware  has  observed  that  the  pupil  has  been  ge- 
nerally dilated  in  the  cases  benefited  by  electricity. 
He  notices,  however,  that  there  are  many  instances  in 
which  a  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  the  only  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  eye.  In 
this  sort  of  case,  the  impairment  of  sight  is  usually 
preceded  by  severe  pain,-  and  the  original  cause  may 
be  an  internal  ophthalmy  of  long  continuance.  The 
crystalline  is  sometimes  visibly  opaque.  Here  electri- 
city has  been  found  useful ;  but  Mr.  Ware  states,  that 
m  these  instances  the  sublimate  has  proved  superiorly 
and  more  certainly  efficacious,  and  consequently  he 
prefers  it  to  all  external  applications  whatever.  He  re- 
commends one-faurth  of  a  grain  as  a  quantity  proper 
for  a  common  dose,  and  says  that  it  agrees  best  with 
■  the  stomach  when  first  dissolved,  as  Van  Swieten  di- 
rects, in  half  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  taken  in  a  basin 
of  sago  or  gruel.  For  young  patients  the  dose  must  be 
diminished  in  proportion  to  their  youth.  TJie  medicine 
is  to  be  continued  as  uninterruptedly  as  the  constitution 
will  allow,  for  a  month,  six  weeks,  or  even  longer. '  ■ 
Electricity  is  said  tp  have  proved  more  strikingly 
useful  in  cases  of  amaurosis  originating  from  light- 
ning, than  when  the'  disease'has  arisen  from  any  other 
cause.  Mr.  Ware  relates  a  most  interesting  instance 
of  the  success  of  electricity  in  a  case  which  came  on 
very  suddenly  after  great  pain  in  the  teeth  and  a  swell- 
ing of  the  face  had  gone  .off.  The  .disorder  came  on 
more  suddenly,  the  temporary  blindness  was  more 
entire,  the  eyelids  were  more  -affected,  and  the  cure 
more  speedy,  than  in  the  instances  related  by  Mr. 
Hey,  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.—(Chir. 
Observ.  relative  to  the  Eye,  by  J.  Ware,  vol.  1.)  How- 
ever, the  amaurosis  produced  by  lightning  may  also  be 
sometimes  cured  in  other  ways.  Mr.  Wardrop  men- 
tions that  he  has  only  seen  one  case  of  this  kind,  and 
the  sight  was  restored  by  the  repeated  application  of 
small  blisters  over  the  frontal  nerve.- -{Essays  on 
the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p. 
173.) 

With  the  exception  of  one  case  related  by  Valsalva, 
Scarpa  was  unacquainted  with  any  instance  of  amau- 
rosis, arising  from  a  wound  of  the  eyebrow,  that  was 
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relieved  and  he  has,  therefore,  set  down  this"  specie* 
as  incurable.  The  opinion,  however,  is  not  perhaps 
correct ;  for  the  first  case  related  by  Mr.  Hey  arose 
from' this  cause,  and  was  cured  by  giving  every  night 
the  following  dose :  1*.  Calomel,  camphor,  ft  ft  gr.  in. 
Conserv.  cynosb.  q.  s.  vrobe  mtsceant  et  f.  bolus,  in 
conjunction  with  electricity.  The  lady,  howevef,  had 
been  previously  bled  twice,  had  taken  some  nervous 
medicines,  and  had  had  a  blister  between  the  shoulders. 
The  patient  was  first  set  upon  a  stool  with  glass  feet, 
and  had  sparks  drawn  from  the  eyes  anil,  part?  sur- 
rounding the  orbits,  especially  where  the  superciliary 
and  infra-orbitary  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
spread  themselves.  After  this  operation  had  been  con- 
tinued half  an  hour,«he'was  made  to  receive,  for  an 
equal  time,  slight  shocks  through  the  affected  parts. 
In  a  few  days,  sight  began  to  return,  and  in  -less  than 
three  months  it  was  mute  restored.  In  another  case, 
one  grain  of  calomel  and  two  of  camphor  given  every 
night,  and  the  employment  of  electricity,  effected  a 
cure.  The  disease  had  come  on  gradually,  without  any 
previous  accident  or  pains  in  the  head.  The  patient 
was  a  boy  nine  vears-dld.  • 

There  are  several  other  very  interesting  cases  of 
amaurosis  related  by  Mr.  Hey,  all  of  which'make  elec- 
tricity appear  an  efficacious  remedy,  though'  it  is  true, 
as  Scarpa  observes,  that  in  most  of  these  instances 
internal  medicines  were  also  given,  and  bleeding  occa- 
sionally practised.  Mr.  Hey  attributes  the  benefit 
chiefly  to  the  electricity,  because,  in  two  of  hisicases,  no 
medicines  were  used,  yet  the  progress  of  the  amendment 
seemed  to  be  as  speedy  in  them  as  in  the  rest ;  and  in 
two  instances  a  degree  of  sight  was  obtained  by  the 
first  application  of  electricity.  At  present,  I  think 
electricity  and  galvanism,  as  means  of  benefiting  amau 
rosis,  are  less  valued  in  England  than  on  the  continent- 
Mr.  Travels  states,  that  he  has  had  recourse  to  them 
in  many  cases,  some  of  which 'were  of  a  very  favour- 
able description,  but  lie  never  saw  any  good  produced 
by  them.— (Synopsis  of  the  Disease's  of  the  Eye,  p.  303. , 

How  far,  however,  the  statements  of  Beer,  Ware 
<fcc,  about  the  efficacy  of  local  applications,  can  b» 
trusted,  is  yet  a  question  ;  for  they  disagree  with  re- 
ports made  by  other  writers.  Thus,  with  the  exception 
of  cupping,  issues,  setons,  and  particularly  blisters, 
Mr.  Travers  declares,  that  his  experience  leads  him  to 
attach  no  value  to  the  various  forms  of  external  reuie- 
dies.— (Synopsis,  ipc.  p.  30,  8vo.  Lond.  1820.) 
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M HEMATOCELE.   (From  alfia,  blood,  and  KijXjf,  a 
tumour.)   A  swelling  of  the  scrotum,  or  spermatic 
cord,  proceeding  from,  or  caused  by,  blood. 

According  to  Mr.  Pott,  when  the  tunica  vaginalis  has 
been  long  or  much  distended,  "  it  becomes  thick  and 
tough ;  and  the  vessels  (especially  those  of  its  inner 
surface)  are  sometimes  so  large  as  to  be  very  visible, 
and  even  varicose.  If  one  of  these  lies  in  the  way  of 
the  instrument  wherewith  the  palliative  cure  is  per- 
formed, it  is  sometimes  wounded  ;  in  which  case  the 
first  part  of  the  serum  which  is  discharged  is  pretty 
deeply  tinged  with  blood. 

Upon  the  collapsion  of  the  membranes,  and  of  the 
empty  bag,  this  kind  of  hemorrhage  generally  ceases, 
and  nothing  more  comes  of  it.  But  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, either  from  the  toughness  of  the  tunic,  or  from 
the  varicose  state  of  the  vessel,  that  the  wound  (espe- 
cially if  made  by  a  lancet)  does  not  immediately  unite ; 
but  continues  to  discharge  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the 
said  tunic,  thereby  producing  a  new  tumour,  and  a 
fresh  necessity  of  operation." 

This  is  what  Mr.  Pott  calls  the  first  epeoies  of  hsema- 
locele,  which  evidently  proceeds  from  a  weund  of  a 
vessel  of  the  vaginal  tunic.  t 

"Upon  .the  sudden  discharge  of  the  fluid  from  the 
ba"  of  an  over-stretched  hydrocele,  and  thereby  re- 
moving all  counter-pressure  against  the  sides  of  the 
vessels,  some  of  which  are  become  varicose,  one  of 
them  will  sometimes,  without  having  been  wounded, 
hurst ;  hence  the  last  running  of  witter  from  a  hydro- 
cele is  often  bloody.     If  the  quantity  of  blood  shed 


from  the  vessel  so  burst  be  small,  it  is  soon  absorbed 
again ;  and  creating  no  trouble,  the  thing  is  not  known. 
But  if  the  quantity  be  considerable,  it,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, occasions  a  new  tumour,  and  calls  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  operation."  This  Mr.  Pott  calls  the  second 
species,  "  w)iich,  like  the  first,  belong^  entirely  to  the 
vaginal  coat,  and  has  no  concern  either  with  the  testi- 
cle or  with  the  spermatic  vessels.  In  both,  the  bag, 
which  was  full  of  water,  becomes  in  a  short  space  of 
time  distended  with  blood  ;  which  blood,  if  not  carried 
off  by  absorption,  must  be  discharged  by  opening  the 
containing  cyst ;  but  in  neither  of  these  can  castration 
•(though  said  to  be  the  only  remedy)  be  ever  necessary ; 
the  .mere  division  of  the  sacculus,  and  the  application 
of  dry  lint  to  its  inside,  will  in  general,  if  not  always, 
restrain  the  hemorrhage,  and  answer  every  purpose  for 
which  so  Severe  a  remedy  has  been  prescribed."  With 
respect  to  filling  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  with 
lint,  I  believe  few  good  surgeons  of  the  present  day 
would  consider  the  measure  at  aU  necessary  or  proper. 
I  have  seen  three  or  four  cases  of  hamiatdcele  of  the 
above  kind  laid  open,  but  never\new  the  surgeon  com-'i 
pelled  by  the  ble^dinie  to  cram  the  tunica  vaginalis  with 
lint,  to  the  great  irritation  -and  injury  of  the  testicle 
itself.  On  the  con'rary,  after  taking  out' the  blood,  let- 
ting the  parts  collapse,  and  applying  the  cold  lotto 
plumbi  acetatis  for  a  few  hours  to  the  scrotum,  by 
means  of  linen  wet  vfith  the  application,  the  surgeon 
substituted  for  the  lotion  an  emollient  poultice,  and  had 
recourse  to  fomentations,  saline  purgative's,  leeches, 
and  even  venesection,  according  to  circumstances. 
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The  next  example  regarded  by  Pott  and  Richter  as  a 
form  of  hematocele,  is  not  admitted  by  Rieherand, 
Jourdan  (see  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  20,  p  12*5),  and 
other  modem  surgeons. 

"  If,"  says  Mr.  Pott,  "  blood  be  extravasated  within 
he  tunica  albuginea,  or  proper  coat  of  the  testicle,  in 
consequence  of  a  great  relaxation  and  (as  it  were)  dis- 
solution of  part  of  the  vascular  compages  of  that  gland, 
and  the  quantity  be  considerable,  it  will  afford  or  pro- 
duce a  fluctuation  to  the  hand  of  an  examiner  very  like 
to  that  of  a  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  allowing 
something  for  the  different  density  of  the  different 
fluids,  and  the  grealer  depth  of  the  former  from  the 
surface. 

If  this  be  mistaken  for  a  simple  hydrocele,  and  an 
opening  be  made,  the  discharge  will  be  blood ;  not  fluid 
or  very  thin ;  not  like  to  blood  circulating  through  its 
proper  vessels ;  but  dark  and-  dusky  in  colour,  and 
nearly  of  the  consistence  of  thin  chocolate  (like  to  what, 
is  most  frequently  found  in  the  imperforate  vagina); 
The  quantity  discharged  will  be  much*,  smaller  than 
was  expeated  from  the  size  of  the  tumour ;  which  size 
v/ill  not  be  considerably  diminished.  When  this,  small 
quantity  of  blood  has  been  so  drawn  off,  the  testicle 
will,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  be  much  larger 
than  it  ought  to  be,  as  well  as  much  more  loose  and 
flabby  :  instead  of  that  roundness  and  resistance  aris- 
ing from  a  healthy  state  of  the  gland,  within  its  firm 
strong  coat,  it  is  soft,  and  capable  of  being  compressed 
almost  flat,  and  that  generally  without  any  of  that  pain 
and  uneasiness  which  always  attend  the  compression 
of  a  sound  testicle.  If  the  bleeding  ceases  upon  the 
withdrawing  the  cannula  (supposing  a  trocar  to  have 
been  Used)-,  and  the  puncture  closes,  a  fresh  accumu- 
lation of  the  same  kind  of  fluid  is  soon  made,  and  the 
same  degree  of  tumefaction  is  produced  as  before  the 
operation ;  if  the  orifice  does  not  close,  the  hemorrhage 
continues,  and  very  soon  becomes  alarming." 

In  the  first  two  species,  "  the  blood  comes  from  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  the  testis  itself  being  safe  and  uncon- 
cerned, and  the  remedy  is  found  by  opening  the  cavity 
of  the  said  tunic ;  but  in  this  the  hemorrhage  comes 
from  tin;  substance  of  the  testicle;  from  the  convolu- 
tions* of  the  spermatic  artery  within  the  tunica  albugi- 
nea :  the  division  of  the  vaginal  coat  can  here  do  no 
^r(«>il  ;  and  an  incision  made  into  the  albuginea  can 
only  increase  the  mischief;  the  testicle  is  spoiled,  or 
rendered  useless,  by  that  kind  of  alteration  made  in  it 
previous  to  the  extravasation  ;  and  castration  is  the 
only  cure  which  a  patient  in  such  circumstances  can 
depend  upon." 

I  confess  that  no  good  reason  appears  for  arranging 
cases  of  the  preceding  kind  with  haematocele ;  for  what ' 
are  they  but  diseased  testicles  which  have  been  punc- 
tured, either  on  account  of'  their  seeming  to  contain  a 
fluid,  or  really  having  within  them  cysts  filled  with  a 
chocolate-coloured  or  other  fluid,  as  I  have  seen  in  hun- 
dreds of  instances  of  sarcocele,  and  whatever  blood  is 
discharged  is  not  extravasated  in  the  substance  of  the 
testis  previously  to  the  puncture,  but  issues  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  that  proceeding :  however,  of  the 
propriety  of  the  practice  advised  by  Mr.  Pott,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained. 

The  last  species  of  this  disease  noticed  by  Mr.  Pott 
"  arises  from  a  bursting  of  a  branch  of  the  spermatic 
vein,  between  the  groin  and  scrotum,  in  what  is  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  the  spermatic  process. 
This,  which  is  generally  produced  by  great  or  sudden 
exertions  of  strength,  feats  of  agility,  <fcc,  may  happen 
to  persons  in  the  best  health,  whose  blood  and  juices 
arc  in  the  best  order,  and  whose  genital  parts  are  free 
from  blemish  or  disease.       ,         •  .  • 

The  effusion  or  extravasation  is  made  into  the  cellu- 
lar membrane,  which  invests  and  envelopes  the  sper- 
matic vessels,  and  has  something  the  appeaTance  of  a 
true  hernia.  When  the  case  is  clear,  and  the  extrava- 
sated blood  does  not  give  way  to  discutient  applications, 
the  only  remedy  is  to  lay  the  tumour  fairly  open  through 
its  whole  length.  If  the  vessel  or  breach  be  small,  the 
hemorrhage  may  be  restrained  by  mere  compression 
with  dry  lint,  or  by  the  use  of  styptics;  but  if  it  be 
large,  and  these  means  do  not  succeed,  the  ligature 
must  be  made  use  of." 

I  cannot  conceive,  that  in  any  case  of  a  mere  rupture 
.  of  one  of  the  spermatic  veins,  it  can  ever  be  justifiable 
to  tie  the  whole  spermatic  cord,  and  then  perform  cas- 
tration; though  Mr.  Pott  advises  (his  plan,  in  case  the 


bleeding  branch  cannot  be  tied  singly.  Discutient  ap- 
plications, and  an  occasional  purge,  will  almost  always 
disperse  the  swelling;  and"  if  not,  opening  it,  taking 
out  the  blood,  applying  cold',  or,  if  necessary,  filling  the 
cavity  with  lint,  and  using  compression,  wduld  be,  ac- 
cording to  my  humble  judgment,  the  most  judicious 
treatment. 

A  case  precisely  of  the  latter  kind  is  not  very  com- 
mon, yet  Mr.  Pott  has  not  omitted  it  as  one  of  the  forms 
of  haematocele :  but  why  he  has  not  taken  notice  of  the 
most  frequent  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture;  I  mean  the  extravasation  of 
bipod  in  the  loose  cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum 
from  blows  on  the  part,  and  sometimes  from'lithotomy, 
castration,  &c,  quite  unconnected  with  any  rupture 
oTthe  spermatic  veins.  These  are  the  cases  which 
are  mostly  met  with  in  practice.  I  have  seen  them  fol- 
lowed by  suppuration ;  but  in  general  the  effused  blood 
is  gradually  absorbed,  with  the  aid  of  discutient  appli- 
cations, leeches,  fomentations,  poultices,  and  saline 
purges.  A  surgeon  should  generally  be  reluctant  to 
lay  open  the  tumour,  as,  in  many  instances,  sloughing 
and  very  severe  symptoms  have  been  the  result.' 

Celsus  and  Paulus  JEgineta  are  the  best  of  the  old 
writers  on  hematocele.  For  modem  information,  con- 
sult Pott's  CMr.  Works,  vol.  2.  B.  Bell,  On  Hydrocele. 
Flajani,  Collezione  d'Osservazioni,  $c,  t.  2.  Richter, 
Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  G.  Riclierand,  Noso1- 
graphic  Chir.  t.  4.  Ossiander,  in  Amemann's  Maga- 
zin fur  die  Wundarzn.  b.  1,  p.  355 ;  the  patient  died 
after  an  opening  had  been  made  in  the  swelling.  Fol- 
let,  in  Journ.  de  Med.  continue,  vol.  13,  p.  422 :  a  case 
from  contusion,  cured  by  an  incision.  Harris,  in 
Mem.  of  Lond.  Med.  Society,  vol.  5. 

HARE-LIP.  (Labia  Leporina.)  A  fissure  or  per- 
pendicular division  of  one  or  both  lips.  The  term  has 
arisen  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  part  to  the 
upper  lip  of  a  hare.  Occasionally  the  fissure  is  more 
or  less  oblique.  In  general,  it  is  directly  below  the 
septum  of  the  nose;  but  sometimes  it  corresponds  to 
one  of  the  nostrils.  The  two  portions  of  the  lip  are 
generally  moveable,  and  not  adherent  to  the  alveolary 
process;  in  less  common  cases  they  are  closely  at- 
tached to  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw. 

Children  are  frequently  born  with  this  kind  of  mal- 
formation, which  is  called  a  natural  hare-lip,  while 
that  which  is  produced  by  a  wound  is  named  acciden- 
tal. Sometimes  the  portions  of  the  lip,  which  ought  to 
be  united,  have  a  considerable  interspace  between 
them ;  while  in  other  instances  they  are  not  much 
apart.  The  cleft  is  occasionally  double,  a  little  lobe  or 
small  portion  of  the  lip  being  situated  between  the  two 
fissures. 

The  fissure  commonly  affects  only  the  lip  itself,  and 
usually  the  upper  one.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  ex- 
tends along  the  bones  and  soft  parts  forming  the  pa- 
late, even  as  far  as  the  uvula;  and  sometimes  those 
bones  are  entirely  wanting.  In  a  few  instances,  the 
jaw  not  only  is  imperfectly  ossified  in  front,  so  that  a 
cleft  presents  itself  there,  but  one  side  of  it  projects 
forwards,  and  is  at  the  same  time  inclined  too  much 
outwards,  drawing  with  it  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
palate,  and  the  septum  nasi,  so  that  a  very  unsightly 
distortion  of  the  nostril  and  nose  is  produced.  The 
case,  I  believe,  has  not  been  described  in  surgical  books. 

A  hare-lip,  in  its  least  degree,  occasions  considerable 
deformity ;  and  when  more  marked,  it  frequently  hin- 
ders infants  from  sucking,  and  makes  it  indispensable 
to  nourish  them  by  other  means.  When  the  lower  Up 
alone  is  affected,  which  is  rare  as  a  malformation,  the 
child  can  neither  retain  its  saliva,  nor  learn  to  speak, 
except  with  the  greatest  impediment.  The  constant  es- 
cape of  the  galfva,  besides  being  an  annoyance,  is  found 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  health;  for  its  loss  impairs  the 
digestive  functions,  the  patient  becomes  emaciated,  and 
even  death  would  sometimes  ensue,  if  the  incessant 
discharge  of  so  necessary  a  fluid  in  the  animal  economy 
were  not  prevented.  Thus,  a  lady,  who  was  in  this 
state,  consulted  Tronchin,  who  immediately  saw  the 
cause  of  her  indisposition,  and  recommended  the  fissure 
in  the  lip  to  be  united ;  the  operation  was  done,  and  the 
dyspeptic  symptoms  then  ceased.  And  when  the  fis- 
sure pervades  the  palate,  the  patient  not  only  articulates 
very  imperfectly,  but  cannot  masticate  nor  swallow, 
except  with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  food 
readily  getting  up  into  the  nosa. 

An  early  removal  of  the  deformity  must  obviously  be 
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very  desirable ,  but,  as  it  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out an  operation  attended  with  6ome  degree  of  pain, 
Dionis,  Garengeot,  and  others  advise  waiting  till  the 
child  is  four  or  five  years  old,  on'  the  supposition  that, 
at  an  earlier  age,  the  child's  agitations  and  cries  would 
render  the  operation  impracticable,  or  derange  all  the 
proceedings  taken  to  ensure  its  success.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  such  reasons  are  not  of  great  weight. 
A  child,  four  or  five  years  old,  and  very  olten  even  one 
eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  is  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  an  infant  only  a  few  months  old.  Every  child  of 
the  above  age  has  a  thousand  times  more  dread  of  the 
pain,  than  of  the  deformity  or  of  the  inconveniences  of 
the  complaint,  to 'which  he  is  habituated  ;  while  an  in- 
fant of  tender  years  fears  nothing,  and  only  feels  the 
pain  of  the  moment. 

A  more  rational  objection  is  the  liability  of  infants  to 
convulsions  after  operations,  and  this  has  induced  many 
excellent  surgeons  to  postpone  the  c.ure  of  the  hare-rip 
till  the  child  is  about  two  years  old.  This  custom  is 
also  sanctioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  mentions  in 
his  lectures  several  instances,  which  have  either  been 
communicated  to  him  by  others,  or  have  occurred  in 
his  own  practice,  where  operations  for  the  cure  of  hare- 
lips in  very  young  infants  have  had  a  fatal  termination, 
in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  convulsions  or  diarrhoea. 
The  period  when  dentition  is  completed,  or  the  age  of 
two  years,  he  therefore  sets  down  as  the  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  operation,  and  if  parents  urge  its  being 
done  earlier,  he  very  properly  advises  the  surgeon  to 
let  them  be  duly  apprized  of  the  risk,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  the  child  being  cut  off,  he  may  not  incur 
blame  for  having  operated  at  a  disadvantageous  period 
of  life.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  3,  p.  108.)  The  latter  end  of 
1823, 1  met  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  consultation  in  a  case 
where  this  very  question  occurred.  The  deformity  was 
particularly  unsightly,  in  consequence  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone  being  imperfectly  ossified  in  front,  and  pne 
side  of  it  forming  a  considerable  projection  forwards 
through  the  fissure  which  extended  into  the  nostril,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  nose  was  seriously  distorted 
to  one  side  of  the  face.  The  parents,  persons  of  the 
first  respectability,  were  therefore  uncommonly  solicit- 
ous for  an  early  operation,  some  instances  of  the  suc- 
cess of  which  in  very  young  infants  had  already  been 
commu  nicated  to  them  by  their  friends.  The  projection 
of  bone,  they  had  also  learned,  might  be  cut  away,  so 
as  to  permit  the  soft  parts  to  meet,  which  they  now 
would  not  do.  The  risk  of  an  operation  on  the  infant 
in  question,  then  scarcely  two  months  old,  was  fairly 
explained  to  the  parents ;  but  I  doubt  whether  they  could 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  wait  three  months  longer, 
had  not  Sir  Astley  Cooper  represented  to  them  the  dis- 
advantages of  cutting  away  the  bony  projection,  and 
urged  the  allowance  of  a  little  time  to  reduce  the  pro- 
tuberance by  means  of  pressure.  As  I  had  not  had 
any  previous  conference  with  Sir  Astley  on  the  subject, 
I  was  particularly  gratified  in  finding  his  advice  agree 
precisely  with  what  I  had  already  given,  when  the  case 
was  first  shown  to  me.  Exactly  when  the  infant  was 
five  months  old,  a  period  selected  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing the  latest  previously  to  the  usual  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ailments  of  dentition,  I  performed 
the  operation  in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Ives,  of  Chert- 
sey,  and  Mr.  Ives,  jun.,  of  Chobham.  By  this  time  the 
bone  had  been  so  effectually  depressed,  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  spring-truss,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Salmon 
and  Ody  for  the  purpose,  and  worn  several  hours  daily, 
that  the  soft  parts  admitted  of  being  brought  over  it 
with  tolerable  facility.  Union  followed  very  well,  and, 
though  it  was  one  of  the  worst  hare-lips  ever  seen  by 
Mr.  Ives,  senior,  or  myself,  without  an  extensive  divi- 
sion of  the  palate,  the  disfigurement  is  now'very  trivial, 
and  the  wrong  direction  of  the  nose  constantly  under- 
going farther  diminution,  in  proportion  as  the  jaw  re- 
cedes under  the  pressure  of  the  apparatus,  which  is  still 
employed.  .  •  * 

This  is  the  youngest  infant  on  which  I  have  operated ; 
but,  in  October,  1824, 1  performed  the  operation  on  an 
infant  twelve  months  old,  at  Walton  on  Thames,  where 
I  was  kindly  assisted  by  Mr.  Stillwell,  surgeon  in  that 
town.  Union  took  place  very  favourably,  without  any 
indisposition  whatever.  Only  one. pin  was  used  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  lip,  as  1  found  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  division  could  be  perfectly  and  readUy  closed  with  a 
Btrip  of  adhesive  plaster. 

Mr.  Sharp  observes,  "  there  are  many  hps  where  the 


loss  of  substance  is  so  great,  that  the  edges  of  the  fissure 
cannot  be  brought  together,  or  at  best  where  they  can 
but  just  touch;  in  which  case  it  need  not  be  advised  to 
forbear  the  attempt :  it  is  likewise  forbid  in  young  chil- 
dren, and  with  reason,  if  they  suck ;  but  otherwise  it 
may  be  undertaken  with  great  safety,  and  even  with 
more  probability  of  success  than  in  others  that  are 
older." — {Operations  in  Surgery,  chap.  34.) 

Le  Dran  performed  the  operation  on  children  of  all 
ages,  even  on  those  at  the  breast.  B.  Bell  did  it.  with' 
.  success  on  an  infant  only  three  months  old.  Muys  ad- 
vises it  to  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  th$  child  is  six 
months  old.  Roonhuysen  operated  on  children  ten 
weeks  after  their  birth,  and  all  his  contemporaries  have 
praised  his  singular  dexterity  and'  success.  As  an  es 
sential  step  to  the  success  of  the  operation,  he  recom- 
mended hindering  the  children  from  sleeping  a  certain 
length  of  time  before  it  was  undertaken,  in  order  that 
they  might  fall  asleep  immediately  afterward;  and 
with  the  same  view  opiates  have  been  prescribed. 

Putting  out  of  consideration  the  partial  success  which 
has  attended  the  use  of  blistering  plaster  for  making 
the  edges  of  the  fissure  raw  and  capable  of  union,  all 
practitioners  entertain  the  same  sentiment  with  regard 
to  the  object  of  this  operation,  which  consists  in  reduc- 
ing the  preternatural  solution  of  continuity  to  the  stale 
of  a  simple  wound,  by  cutting  off  the  edges  of  the  se- 
parated parts  throughout  their  length,  and  then  keep- 
ing these  parts  in  contact  until  they  have  completely 
grown  together.  But  although  such  principles  have 
been  generally,  admitted,  there  was  formerly  some 
difference  of  qpinion  with  respect  to  the  best  method  to 
be  followed  in  practice;  some  operators  having  pre- 
ferred sutures  for  keeping  the  edges  of  the  wound  in 
contact ;  while  others  disapproved  of  them,  believing 
that,  a  perfect  jcure  might  always  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  adhesive  pbaster  and  a  uniting  bandage,  so 
as  to  save  the  patient  from  all  the  pain  and  annoyance 
of  sutures. 

M.  Louis  thought  that  the  use  of  sutures  in  the  ope- 
ration for  the  hare-lip  proceeded  from  a  false  idea  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  disease;  for,  the  fissure  in 
the  lip  being  wrongly  .imputed  to  loss  of  substance,  it 
was  deemed  impossible  to  keep  the  parts  in  contact, 
except  by  a  suture. 

"  The  separation  of  the  edges  of  the  fissure  in  the 
lip,"  says  JVL  Louis,  "  is  only  the  effect  of  the  retraction 
of  the  muscles,  and  is  always  proportioned  to  the  ex-, 
lent  of  the  cleft.  Persons  with  hare-lips  are  capable 
of  bringing  the  edges  of  the  fissure  together  by  muscu- 
lar action,  by  puckering  up  their  mouths.  On  theother 
hand,  the  separation  is  considerably  increased  when 
they  laugh,  and  the  breach  appears  excessively  large 
after  superficially  paring  off  its  edges  on  both  sides. 
The  interspace  in  the  hare-lip  must  not,  therefore,  be 
mistaken  for  a  loss  of  substance.  This  truth  is  con- 
firmed by  the  effects  of  sticking-plaster,  which  has 
sometimes  been  applied  to  the  hare-lip,  as  a  preparatory 
measure  before  the  operation,  and  which,  materially 
lessens  the  separation  of  the  parts. 

According  to  the  confession  of  all  who  have  writ- 
ten in  favour  of  the  twisted  suture,  it  seems  advisable 
only  on  the  false  idea,  that  the  hare-lip  is  the  effect  of 
a  greater  or  less  loss  of  substance :  and  they  say,  posi- 
tively, that  we  must  not  have  recourse  to  it  when  there 
is  only  a  simple  division  to  be  united.  The  twisted, 
suture  must  then  be  proscribed  from  the  operation  for 
the  natural  hare-lip,  since  it  is  proved  that  this  mal- 
formation is  unattended  with  loss  of  substance.  -At 
the  same  time,  a  loss  of  substance  is  but  too  real,  after 
the  extirpation  of  scirrhous  and  cancerous  tumours,  to 
which  the  lips  are  very  subject.  Yetr  even  in  these 
cases,  the  extensibility  of  the  lips  allows  an  atiempt 
to  be  made  to  reunite  the  double  incision,  by  whjch  the 
tumour  has  been  removed,  and  it  succeeds  without  the 
smallest  deformity,  when  care  is  taken  to  direct  each 
incision  obliquely,  so  that  both  of  them  form,  whero 
they  meet,  an  acute  angle,  in  the  base  of -which  the  tu- 
mour is  comprised.  Here  the  means  of  union  ought  to 
he  the  more  efficacious,  because  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
the  edges  of  the  wound  approximated  is  greater.  M.  . 
Pibrac,  in  his  memoir  on  the  abuse  of  sutuies,  when 
speaking  of  the  hare-lip,  has  already  explained,  that 
they  are  badly-conceived  means,  and  more  hurtful  in 
proportion  as  there  is  a  greater  loss  of  substance,  be- 
cause the  greater  the  interspace  is  between  the  two 
parts,  the  more  fear  is  there  of  their  efforts  on  the 
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needles  or  pins  left  in  the  wound.  Hence,  care  has  al- 
ways been  taken  to  make  the  dressings  aid  the  opera- 
tion of  the  suture.  After  this  consideration,  judici- 
ously made  by  the  partisans  of  this  plan,  there  was 
only  one  more  step  to  be  taken,  according  to  M.  Pibrac, 
in  order  to  evince  the  necessity  of  proscribing  it.  The 
cap  or  copper  headpiece  described  by  Verduc  and  Nuck, 
for  .compressing  the  cheeks ;  the  clasps  of  Heister ; 
and  strips  of  adhesive  plaster ;  are  all  only  inventions 
for  the  support  of  the  parts,  and  keeping  them  from  be- 
ing disunited.  When  the  suture  failed,  it  was  by  these 
means  that  the  original  deformity  was  corrected,  to- 
gether with  that  produced  by  the  laceration,  which 
would  not  have  oceurred  without  the,suture.  As  then, 
the  dressings,  when  methodically  applied,  are  capable 
of  effectually  rectifying  the  mischief  of  the  suture,  M. 
Louis  inquires,  why  should  they  be  considered  only  as 
a  resource  in  a  mere  accidental  case?  Why  should 
they  not  be  made  the  chief  and  primary  means  of  reu- 
niting the  lip,  even  when  there  is  a  loss  of  substance  ? 

Nothing  can  be  opposed  to  the  proofs  adduced  upon 
this  point  They  are  even  drawn  from  the  practice 
of  those  who  have  employed  sutures  without  success. 
Such  persons  have  themselves  furnished  the  proofs  of 
the  bandage  being  capable  of  repairing  the  mischief 
resulting  from  the  twisted  suture."  . ' 

M.  Louis,  with  a  view  of  perfecting  our  notions  on 
this  matter,  lays  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  the  retraction 
of  the  muscles  being  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  the 
edges  of  the  fissure,  it  is  not  to  these  edges  we  are  to 
apply  the  force  which  is  to  unite  them ;  but  that  it 
should  be  applied  farther  to  the  very  parts,  whose  ac- 
tion (the  cause  of  the  separation)  is  to  be  impeded,  and 
whose  contraction  is  'thus  to  be  prevented.  A  great 
many  means  for  supporting  the  wound,  only  irritate 
the  muscles  and  excite  them  to  action,  and  it  is  this-ac- 
tion  which  we  should  endeavour  to  overcome.  The 
means  fof  promoting  union  can  only  be  methodical, 
when  directly  employed  to  prevent  such  action,  by  an 
immediate  application  on  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  re- 
sisted. The  facility  with  which  the  parts  may  be 
brought  forwards,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  commissures 
of  the  lips  into  contact  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the 
hands,  shows  what  may  be  expected  from  a  very  sim- 
ple apparatus,  which  will  execute  the  same  office  with- 
out any  effort,  in  a  firm  and  permanent  manner,  and 
which  will  render  sutures  unnecessary,  the  inconve- 
niences of  which  are  too  well  known. 

M.  Louis,  after  having  explained  the  reasons  of  the 
theory  on  which  he  founded  his  method,  relates  seve- 
ral cases,  taken  either  from  his  own  practice  or  that  of 
others,  to  illustrate  its  advantages.  He  details  the  his- 
tory of  twenty  cases  in  which  his  plan  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded, both  in  accidental  hare-lips,  with  considerable 
loss  of  substance,  and  in  natural  ones.  In  most  of 
these  instances,  however,  it  was  thought  proper  to  as- 
sist the  bandage  with  one  stitch  at  the  extremity  of  the 
fissure,  close  to  the  vermilion  border  of  the  lip,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  parts  securely  on  a  level. 

Notwithstanding  the  operation  as  performed  with 
the  twisted  suture  is  opposed  by  an  authority  of  such 
weight  as  that  ofM.  Louis,  still  it  is  the  method  most 
commonly  practised.  No  modern  surgeons  doubt  that 
a  nare-hp  may  be  cured  by  means  of  adhesive  piaster 
ana  uniting  bandages,  quite  as  perfectly  as  with  a  su- 
ture; and  all  readily  allow,  that  the  first  of  these  me- 
thods, as  bang  more  simple  and  less  painful,  would  be 
preferable  to  the  latter  one,  if  it  were  equally  sure  of 
„«  p£ ■  J?1^  But " is  «»wM*red  far  more  uncertain  in 
its  effect  To  accomplish  a  complete  cure,  the  parts  to 
be  united  must  be  maintained  in  perfect  contact,  until 
they  have  contracted  the  necessary  adhesion  ;  and  how 
can  we  always  depend  upon  a  bandage  for  keep™ 
them  from  being  displaced?  What  other  meanl  be"- 

Te«hanUflU™,'  f°Til in  lhia  resPe«  Perfecrsecurity  ? 

I  shall  first  describe  the  operation  as  usually  done 
by  surgeons  of  the  present  day  with  the  twisted  su?ure 
The  first  thing  is  to  examine  whether  there  is  anv  id 
hesion  of  the  lip  tothe  gum  ;  and  if 'there  b^  to^vMe" 
it  with  a  knife.  Some  authors  (Sharp)  recommend 
the  frenulum,  which  attaches  the  lip  to  thTeuTal 
ways  to  be  divided  :  but  when  the  hare-lip  is  f^ome 
distance  from  this  part,  it  will  not  be  in  the  wav  of  ttu» 
operation,  and  need  not  be  tut.  On  the  other  hand 
when  the  frenulum  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  di' 
vision,  it  is  clear-that  in  operating,  we  must  necessa" 
rilv  include  it  in  the  incision,  and  it  should  therefore 


be  divided  beforehand,  taking  care  not  to  encroach  too 
much  upon  the  gum,  lest  the  alveolary  process  be  laid 
bare ;  nor  too  much  upon  the  lip,  because  making  it 
thinner  would  be  unfavourable  to  its  union. 

When  one  of  the  incisor  teeth  opposite  the  fissure  pro- 
jects forwards,  it  must  be  drawn,  jest  it  distend  and  irri- 
tate the  parts  after  they  have  been  brought  into  con\ 
tact. 

Sometimes,  but  particularly -in  cases  in  which  there 
is  a  cleft  in  the  bony  part  of  the  palate,  a  portion  of  the 
os  maxillare  superius  forms  such  a  projection  just  in  the 
situation  of  the  fissure  in  the  lip,  that  it  would  render 
the  tmioti  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.    In  this 
circumstance,  the  common  plan  has  been  to  cut  off  the 
projecting  angles  of  bone  with  a  strong  pair  of  bone- 
nippers.   The  part  was  then  healed,  and  the  operation 
for  the  hare-lip  performed.   Instead  of  cutting  off  the 
projection  of  bone,  which  is  always  a  painful  measure, 
Desault  used  to  employ  simple  compression,  by  which 
means  the  prominence  was  usually  reduced  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  of  operating  for 
the  cure  of  the  Jiare-lip.— • (CEuvres  Chir.  par  Bichat,  t. 
2,  p.  207.)   Of  course,  the  actual  necessity  of  using 
bone-nippers,  or  even  of  having  recourse  to  compres- 
sion of  the  bony  projection,  will  depend  upon  circum- 
stances^ for  if  the  prominence  of  bone  be  sharp  and 
irregular^  no  surgeon,  I  conceive,  would  hesitate  about 
the  removal  of  such  inequalities  in  preference  to  the 
trial  of  pressure.   Mr.  Dunn,  of  Scarborough,  has  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  doubts  whether  cutting  off  the  pro- 
jections of  the  alveolary  process  be  ever  necessary,  as 
the  pressure  of  the  entire  lip  gradually  diminishes  the 
deformity.   "  I  had  (says  he)  two  very  unseemly  cases, 
with  an  immense  division  of  the  palate,  together  with 
a  projection  of  the  alveolary  process,  which,  with  the 
incisor  teeth,  resembled  the  talons  of  a  bird.   A  tuber- 
cular appendage  of  skin  hung,  upon  ,the  base  of  the 
nose.   By  drawing  the  teeth  in  the  first  case  very  deli- 
cately, I  avoided  fracturing  the  bony  projection.   I  then 
cut  off  one  edge  of  the  nasal  appendage,  and  of  the 
lip  on  the  same  side,  and  attached  them  together  with 
two  needles.   The  wound  was  sufficiently  united  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  to  allow  the  same  operation  on  the 
other  side;   In  less  than  three  weeks  the  boy  was 
sent  home  quite  well,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  his  frightful  appearance  had  made  him. 
an  object  of  disgust  and  ridicule.   I  succeeded  in  the 
other  case  even  without  the  extraction  of  the  teeth. 
Both  the  patients  can  now  articulate  labial  sounds,  re- 
tain their  saliva,  and  are  gradually  losing  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  passage  of  the  mucus  from  the  nose  into 
the  mouth,  as  the  fissure  is  more  contracted,  and  the 
projection  by  no  means  so  disagreeable."   These  facts 
should  lessen  the  haste  with  which  certain  operators- 
proceed  to  cut  off  every  projection  of  the  alveolary 
process  ;  for  a  moderate  prominence  of  bone  without 
any  sharp,  irritating  edges  or  angles,  will  not  hinder 
the  success  of  the  operation ;  and  even  the  propriety 
of  removing  teeth  must  entirely  depend  upon  their  be- 
ing likely,  by  their  direction,  to  irritate  the  lip,  and  dis 
turb  the  union  of  the  fissure. 

One  serious  objection  to  cutting  away  the  projection- 
of  the  jaw  is  the  deformity  afterward  likely  to  conti- 
nue during  life  from  the  deficiency  of  the  incisores 
teeth;  and  another  is,  the  subsequent  overlapping  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  its  projection  beyond  the  upper  one  • 
communicating,  to  the  mouth  an  appearance  seen  in 
very  old  subjects.  These  were  the  considerations 
which  induced  me,  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  to  em- 
ploy pressure,  which  is  much  more  conveniently  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  kind  of  spring-truss,  adapted  to 
the  child's  head,  than  with  bandages,  which  would  be 
seriously  annoying,  and  the  right  action  of  which  could 
not  be  regulated  without  the  utmost  difficulty.  When 
also  some  of  the  bone  must  be  cut  away  on  account 
of  its  roughness  and  angular  prominences,  I  advise  the 
practitioner  to  remove  only  the  irritating  points,  and 
aaerward  have  recourse  to  pressure. 

In  the  operation,  the  grand  object  is  to  make  as 
smooth  and  even  a  cut  as  possible,  in  order  that  it 
may  more  certainly  Unite  by  the  first  intention,  and  of 
such  a  shape  that  the  cicatrix  may  form  only  one  nar- 
row line.  The  edges  6f  the  fissure  should,  therefore,  •  I 
never  be  cut  off  with  scissors,  which  constantly  bruise 
the  fibres  which  they  divide,  and  a  sharp  knife  is  al- 
ways to  be  preferred.  The  best  plan  is,  either  to  place- 
any  flat  instrument,  such  as  a  piece  of  horn  wood,  or 
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pasteboard,  underneath  one  portion  of  the  hp,  and  then 
holding  the  part  stretched  and  supported  on  it,  to  cut 
away  the  whole  of  the  callous  edge;  or  else  to  hold 
the  part  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  under  b  ade  of 
which  is  much  broader  than  the  upper  cm  'hefirst 
serves  to  support  the  lip,  the  other  contributes  also  to 
this  effect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  serves  as a  oo£ of 
ruler  for  guiding  the  knife  m  an  accurately  straight 
line.  When  the  forceps  are  preferred  the  mi  ^eon 
must  of  course  leave  on  the  side i  of the  uppe waae 
just  as  much  of  the  edge  of  the  figure  a i  n  M  b re 

I     /      \  without  this  caution.    For  ^stance  il 

thp  hare-lio  had  this  shape,  the  incision 

of  the  ed.es  must  be  continued  in  straight 

u  -  tin  thev  i  neet  in  the  manner  here  represented, 
lines  till  the) ^neet  i.  8  af.  tQ  be  per. 

fectlv straight,  and  are  to  meet  at  an 
an*  I  above,  in  order  that  the  whole  track 
of  the  wound  may  be  brought  together, 

Keep  them  accurate  > -  m co«*c b  ^Snot  thS 
introduced  first,  near  the  im  s  ^  &  quarter 

wound,  and  the  upper  pui  mi       th^qd  is  then  to  be 

obliquely,  frW  the  right o "do  p  ^ 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  lower  on  ,  d 

now  have  its  eagos u  «  =      g     f  fe  are  t0  be 

hesive  Pl^-^fi^o^unt,  placed  butween  them 
and  the  flesh ,  a  mmute  u  Scarborough,  re- 

''^Tof "the  incMori my  airerWara  be  precisely  ap- 

«  fhS s  the bourse  which  they  naturally  ought  to  take 
as  thisjs  ine  ,  nointg  should  also  admit  of 

«tout  four"  dlys,  whin  the  support  of  sticking  plaster 

"'AfterlKeS'the  surgeon  should  never  omit 
A^use  of  compresses  and  a  bandage  for  keeping  for- 
1  /  hi  cheeks  so  that  the  risk  of  the  pins  making 
Telrway  out  by  ulceration,  arising  from  the  dragging 
neir  way        j  maybe  prevented.    With  this 

0frtie  lPsr stron*  nightcap,  with  a  piece  of  bro*d 
-  «eJ«*aStoTeC!  panof  it,  and  with  two  ends 

LS  t^b%hf  other  compress  is  then  to  be  applied,  and 
head.  The  °™r  1  ^  Lastly,  a  bandage  is  to  be 
fixed  in  a  similar  ™«n«-  ^  0yv'er  cach  COmpressup 
put  under  the  chin  and +rou£  ^  ^  of  jt  are  tQ 

to  the  top  of  ttle  ne,^'  i  <ran  these  proceedings,  until 
fastened  to  the  cap.  «  =  d  the  assistant  must 
the  compasses  are  wel^secur  ^ 
support  them  steady '*un  ^  ^ 

bandage,  compresses,  ana  m<  I 
*ti*.ched  together. 


„<,  in<=t  rtpRcribed  is  what  is  well  known  by 
The  l«*M£S?SS^  which  is  applicable  to 
the  name  the  grand  object  istoheal 

other  "^""4^*3$  the  first  intention.  Mr 
some  fistula  or  opening    y  ^  q{  ^ 

Sharp  says  us  ol  great  se  n  ^  ^ 

"T^w^se  he  caUous  edges  may  be  cut  off,  and  the 
iTnsofthewou"^ 

P!lthou"h  the  generality  of  surgeons  used  the  twisted 
suture  1  ought  to  notice  that  Sir  A  Cooper  gives  the 
reference  to  the  common  interrupted  suture,  on  account 
o^the  difficulty  sometimes  experienced  in  withdrawing 
the  pirfe  and  the  liability  of  the  new  adhesions  to  be 
brokeiTon  the  occasion ;  whereas  the  threads  of  a  com- 
mon suture  may  be  cut  and  taken  out  with  the  greatest 
faeUity  -(Se?  Lancet,  vol.  3,  p.  107.)  However  a. 
most  children  cry  on  the  removal  of  the  suture,  whether 
Te  kind  orThe  other  be  employed,  the  only  safe  plan  J. 
not  to  withdraw  the  pins  or  ligatures  till  four  compete 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  operation,  when 
thP  adhesions  will  be  tolerably  strong;  and  the  cheeks 
should  aCys  be  held  forwards  by  a  skilful  assistant 
durmgthe  period  of  changing  the  dressings,  and  until 
the  compresses  on  the  cheeks  have  been  again  duly  se- 

CTwh»Vnsaanreaused  in  this  operation,  they  ought 
trt  hP  made  of  gold,  which  is  not  liable  to  become  oxi- 
dised Tnstead,ghovvever,  of  these  pins  which  are  ordi- 
narily made  with  steel  points,  Dr.  Barton,  of  Philadel- 
phia prefers  to  use  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  with  a  point 
Sp  hv  simnlv  cutting  it  with  a  pair  of  scissors;  thus 
agoing  t™?sk o ^tJ  steel  point  slipping  off  the  pin, 
an  acddent  which  has  often  happened,  and  left  the  point 


SO  TO  failures  have  occurred  from  the  pins  being 
torn  out  by  the  child,  or  catching  in  the  nurse's  clothes, 
that  if  there  were  no  other  objection  to  the  use  of  pus, 
Ihev  ou«htto  be  abandoned.  Many  surgeons  in  this 
countn  (and  among  these  Dr.  Mott)have  adopted  he 
interrupted  suture  in  cases  of  bare-hp,  and  with  the 
most satisfactory  results ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
haft^ftwls  ed  suture  ought  to  be  abandoned  on  ac- 
rnnnt  of  the  obvious  objections  which  attach  to  every 
modificat^  of  the  shak  e^fg-j^tS 
of  the  pins.  It  will  be  seen  that  Sir  A.  Cooper  nas  isio 

"^fiffiSM  stated  refers  tJ  the  most 
i,  .ccompltthed  on  the  m  pnjnp »  »  » 

fissure,  just  as  if  it  were  single.   M.  dela tajee ven 
operated^  this way  J*"^^ 

two  different  times,  and  awaiting  th '  V^J^ 
one  of  the  fissures  before  that  of  ^  ^erwa su 
taken.    Heitster  had  similar  ideas, 
scheme  in  practice,  nor  did  he  even  positively 

Tfter  all,  however,  experience  W***&E 
essential  to  perform  two  operations  to .the  cure  o 
double  hare-lip.  Desault  found  thai .when  he  eag 
the  two  fissures  were  pared  off,  and  care  »»»  ^ 
one  of  the  pins  pass  across  the  centra  piece  ol  ra ^jj 
the  practice  answered  extremely  weU.-(8ce  uww 
Chir.  t.  2,  p.  201.)  m  incision 

In  cutting  off  the  edges  of  the  fissure )>  ™B  d  n 
must  be  carried  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hp , .  ani 
when  the  fissure  does  not  reach  whol  y  up  the  bp 
same  thing  should  be  done  ;  for  in  this •  « 
sides  of  the  wound  will  admit  of  hemg :  apphed  to 
more  uniformly,  and  the  cicatrix  wiHtavta^hrtW  ^ 
pearance.    We  should  also  not  be  W^panng 
edges,  which  are  to  be  Cut  off.  Practitioners ^  says 
Louis  persuaded  that  the  hare-hp  was  id  "™™*ml 
loss  of  substance,  have  invariably  advised  the  remo^  , 
of  the  callous  edges.   But  in  the  natural  hare-hp,  i 
is  no  callosity ;  the  margins  of  the  f.ss ure  are  campj^ 
like  those  of  the  lip  itself,  of  a  pulpy,  {^°^c,i[t 
vermilion  flesh,  covered- with  an  exceedingly  ae 
cuticle.   The  whole  of  the  part  having  this i  apjw 
must  be  taken  away,  together  with  a  little  ol  i  - 
skin.   At  the  lower  part  of  the  fissure,  towards 
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nearest  commissure,  a  rounded  red  substance  is  com- 
monly situated,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
include  in  the  incision.  Were  this  neglected,  the  union 
below  would  be  unequal)  and,  through  an  injudicious 
economy,  a  degree  of  deformity  would  remain.  The 
grand  object,  however,  is  to  make  the  two  incisions 
diverge  at  an  acute  angle,  so  that  the  edges  may  be  put 
into  reciprocal  contact  their  whole  length,  without  the 
least  inequality. 

M.  Louis  U3ed  to  operate  as  follows :  "the  patient  being 
seated  in  a  good  light,  his  head  is  to  he  supported  on  an 
assistant's  breast,  who  with  the  fingers  of  both  hands 
pushes  the  cheeks  forwards,  in  order  to  bring  the  edges 
of  the  fissure  near  to  each  other.  These  are  to  be  laid 
on  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  which  is  to  be  put  between  the 
jaw  and  lip,  and  be  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  lines  btoad,  and»at  most  one  line  thick.  The 
upper  end  should  be  rounded  byflattening  the  corners. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  incision,  the  lip  is  to  .  be 
stretched  over  the  pasteboard,  the  operator  holding  one 
portion  over  the  right  with  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of 
the  left  hand,  while  the  assistant  does  the  same  thing  on 
the  lea  side.  Things  being  thus  disposed,  the  edges  ofi. 
the  hare-lip  are  to  be  cut  off  with  two  sweeps  of  the 
bistoury,  in  two  oblique,  lines,  forming  an  acute  angle 
above  the  fissure.  *■*  . 

For  the  removal  of  the  edges  of  the  hare-lip,  scissors 
have  sometimes- been  preferred  to  a  knife ;  but  notwith- 
standing  Desault'S  partiality  to  them,  as  most  conve- 
nient (see  (F.uvres  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  179),  they  are  now 
very  generally  disused.  •  The  pinching  and  bruising 
which  result  from  the  action  of  the  two  blades  are  cir- 
cumstances which  cannot  be  favourable  to  the  union  of 
the  wound ;  and  though  they  may  not  commonly-  be 
serious-enough*  to  prevent  union  by  the  first  intention, 
they  might  occasionally  tend,  With  any  other  untoward 
occurrence,  to  hinder  this  desirable  evept.  Let  not 
practitioners  here  be  led  by  Mr.  B.  Bell's  statement, 
that  in  one  instance  he  cut  off  one  side  <jf  the  fissure' 
with  a  knife,  and  the  other  with  scissors ;  that  the  latter 
cut  produced  least  paimand  that  on  this  side  there  was 
no  more  swelling  nor  inflammation  than  on  the  opposite 
one. 

The  pins  should  be  introduced  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  way  through  the  substance  of  the  lip,  lest  a  furrow 
should  remain  on  the  inside  of  the  part,  which  might 
prove  troublesome  by  allowing  pieces  of  food  to  lodge 
in  it.  There  is,  however,  a  stronger  reason  for  attend- 
ing to  this  circumstance,  viz.  the  hemorrhage  which 
may  take  place  when  it  is  neglected.  As  soon  as  the 
sdges  of  the  wound  have  been  brought  together  by 
means  of  the  suture,  and  the  pins  are  properly  placed 
the  bleeding  almost  always  ceases ;  but  when  the  pins' 
have  not  been  introduced  deeply  enough,  and  the  poste- 
rior surfaces  of  the  incisions  are  not  applied  to  each 
other,  the  blood  may  continue  to  run  into  the  mouth 
and  give  the  surgeon  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  In 
the  memoir  written  by  Louis]  there  is  a  case  in  which 
the  patient  died  in  consequence  of  such  an  accident. 
Persons  who  had  undergone  the  operation  were  always 
advised  to  swallow  their  spittle,  even  though  mixed 
with  blood,  in  order  to  avoid  disturbing  tt\e  wound  by 
getting  rid  of  it  otherwise.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  the 
patient,  who  had  been  'operated  upon  for  a  cancerous 
affection  of  the  lip,  swallowed  the  blood  as  he  had  been 
directed  to  do,  and  he  bled  so  profusely  that  he  (died 
On  the  examination  of  the  body,  the  stomach  and  smali 
intestines  were  found  full  of  blood.  «  This  deplorable 
case,  says  the  illustrious  author  who  relates  it,  "de- 
serves to  be  recorded  for  public  instruction,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  attention  of  surgeons  on 
all  occasions  where,  in  consequence  of  any  operation 
whatsoever,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  bleeding  in  the 
cav.ty  of  the  mouth.  Plainer  is  the  only  writer  who,  as 
far  as  I  know,  foresaw  this  kind  of  danger.  The  bleed- 
ing from-the  edges  of  the  wound'stops  of  itself  (says  he) 

afS,Sh°^n.aS  hCy  hKVf  been  brouShl  imo  contaol  and 
stitched  together;  but  care  must  he  taken  that  the  pa- 
tient does  not  swallow,  the  blood,  which  might  make 
him  vomit,  or  else  suffocate  him.  Hence  his  head 
should  be  elevated  that  the  blood  may  escape  external]  v 
a  precaution  more  particularly  necessary  in  young  cml- 

Having  described  the  mode  of  operating  for  the  hare 
ap  as  approved  of  by  the  generality  of  practitioners  and 
detailed  every  thing  which  seemed  material,  I  have 'now 
only  to  explain  the  method  adopted  by  M.  Uaiia.  tijs 


sentiments  respecting  several  particular  points  of  tha 
operation  have  been  already  stated ;  and  an  account  6f 
the  means  which  he  employed  in  lieu  of  the  twisted 
suture,'  for  uniting  the  edges  of  the  wound,  is  all  that 
remains  to  be  noticed. 

Several  bandages  for  supporting  the  two  portions  of 
the  divided  lip,  and  lessening  the  pressure  which  they' 
make  against  the  pins,  have  been  mentioned  by  authors. 
Franco  and  Quesnay,  in  particular,  describe  two  kinds 
These  means  were  not  only  employed  as  auxiliary,  but 
even  sometimes  as  curative  ones,  when  it  was  impossible 
to  use  needles.   To  such  bandages,  too  complicated  and 
too  uncertain  in  their  effect,  M.  Louis  prefers  a-  simple 
linen  roller,  one  inch  wide,  three  ells  long,  and  rolled 
up  into  two  unequal  heads.  .  He  begins  with  applying 
the  body  of  this  bandage  to  the  middle  of  the  forehead ; 
he  unrolls  the  two  heads  from  before  backwards,  above, 
the  ears,  between  the  upper  parj  of  the  cartilage  and 
the  cranium,  in  order  to  let  them  cross  on  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  then  pass  forwards  again.   The  assistant 
who  supports  the  head,  and  pushes  forwards  the  cheeks, 
must  lift,  up  the  ends  of  his  ringers,  in  the  place  .of 
which,  on  each  side,  a  thick  compress  is  to  be  put.  This 
being  covered,  and  pushed  from  behind  forwards  by  the 
roller,  will  constantly  perform  the  office  of  the  assist- 
ant's fingers,  who  is  to  continue  to  support  the  appara- 
tus, until  it  is  all  completely  applied.   The  longest  of 
the  two  heads  of  the  roller  being  slit  in  two  places  near 
the  lip,  presents  two  parallel  openings ;  the  remnant  of 
the  shortest  one  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as  far  as  its 
end.   The  two  little  narrow  bands  in  which  it  termi- 
nates must  then  pass  through  the  openings  of  the  former, 
.and  cross  upon  the  middle  of  the  lip.   The  ends  of  the 
roller  being  carried  from  before*  backwards,  are  then  to 
be  made  to  cross  again  on  the  nape  of'  the  neck,  where 
the  shortest  is  to  end.   The  remainder  of  the  long  one 
is  to  be  employed  in  making  turns  round  the  head. 
This  bandage  may  be  still  more  securely  fixed  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  tape,  which  is  to  pass  the  forehead  over 
the  sagittal  suture,  and  be  pinned  at  each  end  to  the 
circumvolutions  of  the  roller;  while  a  second  piece  of 
tape  is  to  cross  the  first  one  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
also  to  be  attached  at,  its  extremities  to  the  uniting 
bandage,  and  the  compresses  placed  under  the  zygo-. 
matic  arches,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  forwards  the 
cheeks. 

This  bandage  is  extremely  simple,  and  would  answer 
well  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  twisted  suture.  I  think 
this  last,  means  W01  always  be  the  favourite  of  the 
practical  surgeon,  because  the  desired  effect  can  be 
produced  by  it  with  much  less  trouble  than  must  be 
taken  with  the  bandage,  in  order  to  render  the  operation 
of  the  latter  sufficiently  certain.  Besides,  as  I  have 
noticed,  M.  Louis  himself  mostly  made  one  stitch  near 
the  red  part  of  the  lip,  so  that  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
trusted  altogether  to  the  bandage. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  operation  for  the 
hare-hp,  is  equally  applicable,  not  only  to  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  of  the  lip,  but  also  to  that  of  accidental 
cuts  or  lacerations  of  this  part,  from  any  cause  what- 
soever. We  shall  only  remark,  that  in  a  recent  wound 
all  the  surgeon  has  to  do,  is  to  apply  the  twisted  suture 
and  adhesive  plaster  without  delay. 

When  there  is  a  fissure  in  the  bones  forming  the 
root  of  the  mouth,  it  usually  diminishes,  and  gradually 
closes,  afterthe  hare-lip  is  cured.  But  this  does  not 
always  happen,  and  when  the  parts  remain  so  consi- 
derably separated  as  to  obstruct  speech  and  deglutition 
or  cause  any  other  inconvenience,  a  plate  of  gold  or 
silver,  exactly  adapted  to  the  arch  of  the  palate,  and 
steadied  by  means  of  a  pieCe  of  sponge  fixed  to  its  con- 
vex side  and  introduced  into  the  cleft,  may  sometimes 
be  usefully  employed.  When  the  sponge  is  of  suita- 
ble size  and  very  dry  before  .being  used,  the  moisture 
of  the  adjacenl  parts  will  make  it  swell,  and  in  many 
cases  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  its  situation,  so  as 
greatly  to  facilitate  speaking  and  swallowing.  Some- 
times, however,  the  fissure  is  so  shaped  that  the  sponge 
cannot  be  fixed  in  it:  this  principally  happens  when 
the  opening  widens  very  much  towards  the  front  of 
the  jaw.  In  such  cases,  it  has.  been  proposed  to  fix  a 
plate  of  gold  by  means  of  springs  cohered  with  the 
same  metal.  Piatina,  which  is  cheaper,  might  be  used 
lor  the  same  purpose.  The  subject,  however,  of  arti- 
ficial palates  is  oue  on  which  much  mechanical  inge- 
nuity may  yet  be  usefully  exerted,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  I  should  here  do  more  than  give  refer 
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cnces  to  works  in  which  the  reader  may  find  informa- 
tion 'upon  it.— (See 'Fauchard,  Le  Chirurgien-Dentiste, 
2  torn.  \2mo.  Paris,  1728.  Camper,  Vermischte  Schrif- 
ten,  No.  13.  Loder's  Journ.  b.  2,  p.  25,  p.  185,  ire. 
Von  Steveling  iiber  eine  merkwurdige  kunstliche  Er- 
setzung  mehrerer,  sowohl  zur  Sprache,  als  zum 
Schlucken  nothwendiger,  zerstbrter  Werkzcuge  ;  8vo. 
Heidelb.  1793.  Siebold,  Chir.  Tagebuch,  No.  20.  /. 
H.  F.  Autenrieth,  Supplementa  ad  Hist.  Embryonis 
Humani,  quibus  accedunt  Observata  quadam  circa  Pa- 
latum fissum,  verosimillimamque  Mi  medendt  Metho- 
dum,  ito.  Tubing.  1797.  Cullerion,  in  Journ.  Gin. 
be.  t.  19.  Recueil  Period.  &rc.  t.  11,  p.  22.  Diet,  des 
Sciences  M  d.  t.  37,  art.  Obturateur.  C.  Graefe  et  Ph 
von  Walther,  Journ.  der  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  1,  Svo.  Berlin, 
1820 ;  in  this  work  Graefe  has  described  a  method  oj 
curing  fissures  in  the  soft  palate  by  means  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  suture,  with  the  various  instruments 
necessary  in  the  operation.) 

[The  operation  of  staphyloraphy,  or  palate  suture 
was  first  performed  in  1816,  by  Professor  Graefe,  of 
Berlin,  and'  soon  afterward  repeated  in  Paris  by  M. 
Roux..-.  *  ' 

Professor  Warren,  of  Harvard  University,  was  the 
first  to  perform  it  in  this  country,  and  Professor  Ste- 
vens, of  New- York,  has  since  repeated  it  on  a  yotang 
man,  set.  25,  for  a  frightful  congenital  division  of  the  pa- 
late, with  very  satisfactory  success.  This  latter  case 
is  reported  at  length  in  the  New- York  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  for  April,  1827.— Reese.] 

For  information  relative  to  the  hare-lip,  see  if.  Bell's 
Surgery,  vol.  i.  Heister's  Surgery,  Le  Dran's  Opera- 
tions. Sharp's  Operations.  F.  D.  Herissant,  Mim.  de 
I' Acad,  des  Sciences,  annie  1743,  p.  86 :  a  very  curious 
case,  complicated  with  a  fissure  inih'e  palate,  and  two  ob- 
long apertures  at  the  sides  of  this  tleft.  In  play,  the 
child  would  sometimes  fill  his  mouth  with  water,  and 
throughthose  apertures  let  it  spout  out  at  the  nostrils, 
in  imitation  of  what  takes  place  in  whales.  G.  D.  La 
Faye,  Mem.  de  I' Acad.  Royale  de  Chir.  t.\,p.  605,  annie 
1743.  E.  Sandifort,  Obs.  Anat.  Pathol,  ito.  et  Mu- 
seum Anat.  p.  110.  164,  Lugd.  Bat.  1777.  Flajani, 
Collezione  d'Oss.,  &-c.  t.  8,  8vo.  Roma.  Latta's  Sur- 
gery, vol.  2.  Louis,  in  Mim.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  4, 
p.  385,  ito.  annie  1768,  t.  5,  p.  292,  annie  1774.  De  la 
Medecine  Opiratoire,  par  Sabatier,  t.  3,  p.  272,  Svo.  Pa- 
ris, 1810.  OZuvres  Chir-  de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  t.  2, 
p.  173.  Traite  des  Operations  de  Chirurgie,  par  A. 
Bertrandi,  chap.  19.  P.  N.  Haguette,  Sur  le  Bec-de- 
liivre  naturel,  ito.  Paris,  1804.  J.  Kirby,  Cases,  tf-e. 
Svo.  Lond.  1819 :  forceps  recommended  for  holding  the 
lip  in  the  operation.  Richter,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wun- 
darzn.  b.  2,  leap.  7.  Locherde  Operationelabiilepprini, 
Jerue,  1792.  Fretur  de  Labia  leporino,  Halm,  1793. 
Rieg.  von.  der  Hasencharte,  Frankf.  1803.  M.  J.  Che- 
lius,  Handb.  der  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  425,  Heidelb.  1826. 
Sprengel,  Geschichte  der  Chir.  Operationen,  b.  1,  p.  155. 
Graefe,  Angiectasie,  v.  Langenbeok  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  359. 
Eckoldt,  Veber  eine  sehr  complicirte  Hasenscharte ; 
Leipz.  1804,  fol. 

HEAD,  injuries  op  the.  From  the  variety  of  parts 
of  which  the  scalp  is  composed,  from  their  structure, 
connexions,  and  uses,  injuries  done  to  it  by  external 
violence  become  of  much  more  consequence  than  the 
same  kind  of  ills  can  prove,  when  inflicted  on  the  com- 
mon integuments  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  One  princi- 
pal reason  of  the  danger  in  these  cases  depends  upon 
the  free  communication  between  the  vessels  of  the  pe- 
ricranium and  those  of  the  dura  mater,  through  the. 
diploe  of  the  skull :  for  when  inflammation  is  kindled 
in  the  former  membrane,  it  may  extend  itself  to  the 
latter.  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  there  are 
three  modes  in  which  wounds  of  the  scalp  may  induce 
fatal  consequences.  1st,  by  producing  what  is  called 
an  erysipelatous  inflammatidn  on  the  head  ;  2dly,  by 
producing  extensive  suppuration  under  the  tendon  of 
the  occipito-frontalis  muscle ;  3dly,  by  rendering  a 
simple  fracture  compound,  so  as  to  cause  more  exten- 
sive inflammation  of  the  dura  mater. — (lectures,  vol. 
1  p.  350.)  The  latter  Observation,  as  far  as  my  inform- 
ation reaches,  is  new,  and  deserves  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  practitioner ;  for  in  the  great  hospital 
where  I  was  educated,  and  in  all  the  practice  which  I 
have  seen  in  the  army  and  elsewhere,  no  analogy  of 
this  kind  was  ever  suspected  between  ordinary  com- 
pound fractures  and  those  of  the  cranium.  If  the  doc- 
trine be  correct,  it  forms  another  weighty  argument 
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against  the  method  of  cutting  down  to  a  fracture  or 
Ihe  skull  without  urgent  motives. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  scalp  are,  indeed,  less  liable 
than  contused  or  lacerated  ones  to  produce  bad  conse- 
quences ;  but  they  are  not  entirely  devoid  of  danger; 
in  proof  of  which,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  the  case 
of  a  lady  of  rank  in  the  country  who  died  from  the  re- 
moval of  an  encysted  tumour  of  the  scalp.— (Lecture?, 
vol.  1,'p.  349.)  Passing  over  these  cases,  however,  which 
generally  heal  as  well  the  generality  of  cuts  in  the 
skin  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  require  no  particu- 
larity of  treatment,  JMr.  Pott  proceeds  immediately  to 
lacerated  and  punctured  wounds.  "  The  former  may 
be  reduced  to  two  kinds :  viz.  those  in  which  the  scalp, 
though  torn  or  unequally  divided,  still  keeps  its  natu- 
ral 'situation,  and  is  not  stripped  nor  separated  from 
the  cranium  to  any  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
breadth  of  the  wound  ;  and  those  in  which  it  is  con«i 
derably  detached  from  the  parts  it  ought  to  cover.  The 
first  of  these,  if  simple,  and  n»i  combined  \mi1i  tfie 
symptoms  or  appearances  of  any  other  mischief,  does 
not  require  any  particular  or  different  treatment  from 
what  the  same  kind  of  wounds  require  on  all  other 
parts ;"  but  with  respect  to  those  in  which  the  scalp 
is  separated  and  detached  from  the  parts  it  ought  to  co- 
ver, Mr.  Pott  makes  no  scrupje  of  declaring  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  its  preservation  ought  always  to  be  at- 
tempted, unless  it  be  so  torn  as  to  be  absolutely  spoiled, 
or  there  are  manifest  present  symptoms  of  other  mis- 
chief. In  former  days,  the  excision  of  the  lacerated 
and  detached  scalp  was  the  general  practice ;  but  Mr. 
Pott  had  so  often  made  the  experiment  of  endeavour- 
ing to  preserve  the  torn  piece,  and  so  often  succeeded, 
that  he  recommended  it  as  a  thing  always  to, be  at- 
tempted, even^though  a  part  of  the  cranium  were  per- 
fectly bare,  f  •  , 

Here  I  may  remark  that  all  practitioners  now  inva- 
riably avoid  cutting  away  the  scalp,  even  in  Ihe  cir- 
cumstances in  which  such  practice  was  allowed  by 
Pott. '  By  spoiled,  this  eminent  writer  must  mean  so 
injured  as  necessarily  to  slough  afterward.  However, 
as  no  harm  results  from  taking  the  chance  of  its  not 
sloughing,  which  never  can  be  with  certainty  foretold; 
and  as  the  excision  of  the  part  is  painful  and  pro- 
ductive of  no  benefit,  even  if  sloughing  must  follow;, 
such  operation  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  hurtful  and 
wrong.  With  respect  to  other  mischief,  as  a  reason, 
the  examination  of  the  cranium,  and  even  the  applica- 
tion of  the  trephine,  never  require  any  of  the  scalp  to 
be  cut  away. — (See  Trephine.) 

Let  the  surgeon,  therefore,  free  the  torn  piece  from 
all  dirt  or  foreign  bodies,  and  restore  it  as  quickly  ana 
as  perfectly  as  he  can  to  its  natural  situation. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Pott  assents  to  the  employment 
of  sutures  for  uniting  certain  lacerated  wounds  of  the 
scalp,  the  best  practitioners  of  the  present  day  gene- 
rally employ  only  sticking  plaster.  Sometimes  the 
loosened  scalp  will  unite  with  the  parts  from  which  it 
is  torn  and  separated,  and  there  will  be  no  other  sore 
than  what  arises  from  the  impracticability  of  bringing 
the  lips  of  the  wound  into  smooth  and  immediate  con- 
tact, the  scar  of  which  sore  must  be  small  in  Propor- 
tion. Sometimes  such  perfect  reunion  is  not  to  be  od- 
tained  ;  in  which  case,  matter  will  be  formed  and  col- 
lected in  those  places  where  the  parts  do  not  coalesce  , 
but  this  does  not  necessarily  make  any  difference  ei- 
ther in  the  general  intention  or  in  the  event ;  this  mat- 
ter may  easily  be  discharged  by  one  or  two  small  open- 
ings made  with  a  lancet ;  the  head  will  still  Presf  "e 
its  natural  covering  ;  and  the  cure  will  be  very  lime 
retarded  by  a  few  small  abscesses.  •    .  ' 

In  some  cases  (as  Pott  proceeds  to  describe),  in? 
whole  separated  piece  will  unite  perfectly,  and  give 
little  or  no  trouble,  especially  in  young  and  healthy  per- 
sons. In  some,  the  union  will  take  place  in  certain 
parts  and  not  in  others  (also  Brodie,  in  Med.  Oftir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  408) ;  and  consequently  matter  win 
be  formed,  and  require  to  be  discharged,  perhaps  at  se- 
veral different  points  ;  and  in  some  particular  cases, 
circumstances,  and  habits,  there  will  be  no  union  at  an, 
the  torn  cellular  membrane  or  the  naked  aponeurosis 
will  inflame  and  become  sloughy,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  matter  will  be  collected,  and,  perhaps,  the  cra- 
nium will  be  denuded.  But  even  in  this  sjate  of  things, 
which  does  not  very  often  happen,  where  care  na» 
been  taken,  and  is  almost  the  worst  which  Can  happen 
la  the  case  of  mere  simple  laceration  and  detachment. 
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If  the  surgeon  will  not  be  too  soon  or  too  much  alarmed, 
uor  in  a  hurry  to  cut,  he  will  often  find  the  cure  much 
more  feasible  tnan  he  may  at  first  imagine  :  let  him 
take  care  to  keep  the  inflammation  under  by  proper 
■means,  let  him  have  patience  till  the  matter  is  fairly 
and  fully  formed,  and  the  sloughs  perfectly  separated, 
and  when  this  is  accomplished,  let  him  make  a  proper 
number  of  dependent  openings  for  the  discharge  of 
them,  and  let  him  by  bandage  and  other  proper  ma- 
nagement keep  the  parts*in  constant  contact  with  each 
other,  and  he  will  often  find;  that  although  he  was 
foiled  in  his  first  intention  of  procuring  immediate 
union,  yet  he  will  frequently  succeed  in  this  his  se- 
cond ;  he  will  yet  save  the  scalp,  shorten  the  cure,  and 
prevent  the"  great  deformity  arising^particularly  to  wo- 
men) not  only  from  the  scar,  but  from  the  total-loss  of 
hair.  .  _ 

This  union  may,  often  be'procure'd,  even  though  the 
cranium  should  have  been  perfectly  denuded  by  the 
accident ;  and  it  is  true,  not  only  though  it  should  have 
been  stripped  of  its  pericranium  at  first  (see  Aberne- 
thy  on.the  Injuries  of  the  Head,  case  6),  But  even  if 
that  pericranium  should  have  become  sloughy  and  cast 
off,  as  Mr.  Pott  has  often  seen. 

"  Exfoliation  from  a  cranium  laid  bare  by  external 
violence,  and  to  which  no  other  injury  has  been  done 
than  merely  stripping  it  of  its  covering,  is  a  circum- 
stance (says  Pott)  which  would  not  so  often  happen  if 
it  was  not  taken  for  granted  that.it  must  be,  and  the 
bone  treated  according  to  such  expectation.  The  soft 
open  texture  of  the  bones  of  children  and  young  people 
will  frequently  furnish  an  incarnation,  which  will  cover 
their  surface,  and  render  exfoliation  quite  unnecessary 
(see  also  Brodie,  in  Med.  Chir.  Tfans.  vol.  14,  p!  409) : 
and  even  in  those  of  mature  age,  and  in  whom  the 
hones  are  still  harder,  exfoliation  is  full  as  often  the 
effect  of  art  as  the  intention  of  nature,  and  produced 
•by  a  method  of  dressing  calculated  to  accomplish  such 
end,  under  a  supposition  of  its  being  necessary.  Some- 
times, indeed,  it  happens  that  a  small  scale  will  neces- 
sarily separate,  and  the  sore  cannot  be  perfectly  healed 
till  such  separation  has  been  made ;  but  this  kind  of 
exfoliation  will  be  very  small  and  thin  in  proportion  to 
that  produced  by  art,  that  is,  that  produced  by  dressing 
the  surface  of  the  bare  bone  with  spirituous  tinc- 
tures, &c. 

Small  wounds,  that  is,  such  as  are  made  by  instru- 
ments or  bodies  which  pierce  or  puncture  rather  than 
cut,  are  in  general  more  apt  to  become  inflamed  and  to 
£ive trouble  than  those  which  are  larger;  and,in  this 
part  particularly,  are  sometimes  attended  with  so  high 
inflammation,  and  with  such  symptoms,  as  alarm  both 
patient  and  surgeon. 

If  the  wound  affects  the  cellular  membrane  only, 
and  has  not  reached  the  aponeurosis  or  pericranium, 
the  inflammation  and  tumour  affecj  the  whole  head 
and  face,  the  skin  of  which  wears  a  yellowish  cast, 
and  is  sometimes  thick  set  with  small  blisters,  contain- 
ing the  same  coloured  serum :  it  receives  the  impres- 
sion of  the  fingers,  and  becomes  pale  for  a  moment,  but 
returns  immediately  to  its  inflamed  colour ;  it  is  not 
very  painful  to  the  touch,  and  the  eyelids  and  ears  are 
always  comprehended  in  the  tumefaction,  the  former 
of  which  are  sometimes  so  distended  as  to  be  closed ; 
a  feverish  heat  and  thirst  generally  accompany  it;  the 
patient  is  restless,  has  a  quick  pulse,  and  most  com- 
monly a  nausea  and  inclination  to  vomit. 

This  accident  generally  happens  to  persons  of  bilious 
habit,  and  is  indeed  an  inflammation  of.  the  erysipela- 
tous kind  :  it  is  somewhat  alarming  to  look  at,  but  is 
not  often  attended  with  danger.  The  wound  does  in- 
deed neither  look  well,  nor  yield  a  kindly  discharge, 
while  the  fever  continues,  but  still  it  has  nothin" 
threatening  In  its  appearance,  none  of  that  look  which 
bespeaks  internal  mischief;  the  scalp  continues  to  ad- 
here firmly  to  the  skull,  and  the1  patient  does  not  com- 
plain ot  that  tensive  pain,  nor  is  he  afflicted  with  that 
fatiguing  restlessness  wtiioh  generally  attends  mis- 
chief underneath  the.  cranium. 

Phlebotomy,  lenient  purges,  and  the  use  of  the 
common  febrifuge  medicines,  particularly  those  of  the 
neutral  kind,  generally  remove  it  in  a  short  time 
When  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  it  leaves  on  the 
skin  for  a  little  while  a  yellowish  tint  and  a  dry  scurf 
and,  upon  the  disappearance  of  the  disease,  the  wound 
Immediately  recovers  a  healthy  aspect,  and  soon  heals 
wituout  any  farther  trouble.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 


exhibition  of  bark,  in  this  form  of  erysipelas,  is  ever 
productive  of  any  decided  benefit. 

Wounds  and  contusions  of  the  head,  which  affect 
the  brain  and  its  membranes,  are  also  subject  to  an 
erysipelatous  kind  of  swelling  and  inflammation ;  but 
it  is  very  different  both  in  its  character  and  conse- 
quences from  the  preceding. 

In  this  (Which  is  one  of  the  effects  of  inflammation 
of  the  meninges),  the  febrile  symptoms  are  much 
higher,  the  pulse  harder  and  more  frequent,  the  anxiety 
and  restlessness  extremely  fatiguing,  the  pain  in  the 
head  intense, ;  and  as  this  "kind  of  appearance  is,  in 
these  circumstances,'  most  fuequentl  j"  the  immediate 
precursor  of  matter  forming  between  the  'skull  and 
dura  mater,  it  is  generally,  attended  with  irregular  shi- 
verings,  which  are  not  followed  by  a  critical  sweat,  nor 
afford  any  relief  to  the  patient.  To  which  it  may  be 
added,  that  in  the  former  case  the  erysipelas  generally 
appears  within  the  first  three  or  four  days ;  whereas, 
in  the  latter,  it  seldom  comes  on  till  several  days  after 
the  accident,  when  the  symptomatic  fever  is  got  to 
sorue  height.  In  the  simple  erysipelas,  although  the  , 
wound  be  crude  and  undigested,  yet  it  has  no  other 
mark  of  mischief ;  the  pericranium  adheres  firmly  to 
the  skull,  and  upon  the  cessation  of  the  fever,  all  ap 
pearances  become  immediately  favourable.  In  that 
which  accoVnpanies  injury  done  to  the  parts  under- 
neath, the  wound  not  only  has  a  spongy,  glassy,  un- 
healthy aspect,  but  the  pericranium  ih  its  neighbour- 
hood separates  spontaneously  from  the  bone,  and  quits 
all  cohesion  with  it.  In  short,  -one  is  an  accident  pro- 
ceeding from  a  bilious  habit,  and  not  indicating  any 
mischief  beyond  itself ;  the  other  is  a  symptom  or  a 
part  of  a  disease,  which  is  occasioned  by  injury  done 
to  the  membranes  of  the  brain  :  one  portends  little  or 
no  ill  to  the  patient,  and  almost  always  ends  well ;  the 
other  implies  great  hazard,  and  most  commonly  ends 
fatally.  It  is  therefore  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  it 
behooves  every  practitioner  to  be  careful  in  distinguish- 
ing them  from  each  other. 

If  the  wound  be  a  small  one,  and  has  passed  through 
the  cellular  membrane  to  the  aponeurosis  and  pericra- 
nium,  it  is  sometimes  attended  with  very  disagreeable, 
and  even  very  alarming  symptoms^  but  which  arise 
from  a  different  cause,  and  .are  very  distinguishable 
from  what  has  been  yet  mentioned. 

In  this,  the  inflamed  scalp  does  not  rise  into  that  de- 
gree of  tumefaction  as  in  the  erysipelas,  neither  does  it 
pit,  or  retain  the  impression  of  the  fingers  of  an  ex- 
aminer. It  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  unmixed  with  the 
yellow  tint  of  the  erysipelas ;  it  appears  tense,  and  is 
extremely  painful  to  the  touch :  as  it  is  not  an  affec- 
tion of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  as  the  ears  and  the 
eyelids  are  not  covered  by  the  parts  in  which  the 
wound  is  inflicted,  they  are  seldom  if  ever  compre- 
hended in  the  tumour,  though  they  may  partake  of  the 
general  inflammation  of  the  skin;  it  is  generally  at- 
tended with  acute  pain  in  the  head,  and  such  a  degree 
of  fever  as  prevents  sleep,  and  sometimes  brings  on  a 
delirium. 

A  patient  in  these,  circumstances  will  admit  more 
free  evacuations  by' phlebotomy  than  one  labouring 
under  an  erysipelas :  the  use  of  warm  fomentation  is 
required  in  both,  in  order  to  keep  the  skin  clean  and 
perspirable,  but  an  emollient  cataplasm,  which  is  gene- 
rally forbid  in  the  former,  may  in  this  latter  case  be 
used  with  grfeat  advantage. 

When  the  symptoms  are  not  very  pressing,  nor  the 
habit  very  inflammable,  this*  method  will  prove  suffi- 
cient; but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  scalp  is  so 
tense,  the  pain  so  great,  and  the  symptomatic  fever  so 
high,  that  by  waiting  for  the  slow  effect  of  such  means, 
the  patient,  runs  a  risk  from  the  continuance  of  the 
fever,  or  else  the  injured  aponeurosis  and  pericranium, 
becoming  sloughy,  produce  an  abscess,  and  render  the 
case  both  tedious  and  troublesome.  A  division  of  the 
wounded  part  by  a  simple  incision  down  to  t"he  bone, 
about  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  in  length,  will  most 
commonly  remove  all  the  bad  symptoms,  and,  if  it  be 
done  in  time,  will  render  every  thing  else  unneces- 
sary." We  tyere  perceive  that,  in  this  form  of  inflam- 
mation, the  practice  of  making  an  incision  had  the 
sanction  of  Pott ;  but  the  extent  of  the  wound  recom- 
mended is  moderate,  and  very  different  from  what  has 
been  recently  proposed  for  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of 
the  limbs.  With  respect  to  the  good  effects  of  such 
[  an  incision  Desanlt  considers  them  greatly  exag- 
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gerated  by  authors ;  and  while  he  admits  that  they  are 
useful  when  the  inflammation  extends  under  the  apo- 
neurosis, he  is  not  inclined  to  sanction  it  as  a  right 
proceeding  in  other  instances.— (See  (Euvtes  Chir.  par 
,£ichat,  t.  2,  p.  8.) 

Thus  Mr.  Pott  was  of  opinion,  that  the  differences 
of  the  symptoms  in  the  foregoing  cases  depended  upon 
whether  the  wound  only  affected  the  skin  and  cellular 
membrane  or  reached  more  deeply  to  the  aponeurosis 
and  pericranium  ;  a  doctrine  which  has  been  justly  re- 
garded as  questionable.  With  respect  to  the  observa- 
■tion  that  in  a  puncture  of  the  aponeurosis  the  swell- 
ing is  confined  within  the  limits  of  this  fascia,  and 
does  not  extend  to  the  ears  and  eyelids,  it  is  a  senti- 
ment which  Desault  thought  arose  rather  from  ana- 
tomical speculations  than  the  observation  of  nature. 
The  doctrine,  indeed,  must  appear  doubtful,  when  it  is 
recollected,  1st,  That  the  aponeurosis  and  pericranium 
are  parts  of  scarcely  any  sensibility.  2dly,  That  the 
opinion  had  its  origin  at  a  period  when  these  parts 
were  imagined  to  be  highly  sensible.  3dly,  That  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  a  wound  in  which  a  fascia  or 
the  periosteum  is  concerned  is  rarely  attended  with 
the  above-described  severe  symptoms.  4thly,  That 
here  the  wounds  often  affect  only  the  skin  and  cellular 
membrane,  and  yet  these  symptoms  occur  even  with  a 
phlegmonous  character.  5tly,  On  the  contrary,  in 
other  instances,  in  which  the  aponeurosis  and  pericra- 
nium are  undoubtedly  wounded,  no  bad  symptoms  at 
all  take  place.  6thly,  These  symptoms  may  almost 
always  be  removed  by  the  exhibition  of  tartarized  an- 
timony.— ((Enures  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  8.)  In  the 
case  often  named  inflammation  of  the  fascia,  after 
bleeding,  it  is  not  the  fascia  itself,  which  is  the  real  and 
chief  seat  of  the  pain,  inflammation,  &c,  but  the  sub- 
jacent cellular  membrane  and  muscles.  The  theory  of 
Desault  is,  that  the  erysipelatous  affections  of  the 
scalp,  so  frequent  after  injuries  of  the  head,  are  con- 
nected with  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  pro- 
duced by  such  accidents.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  a  mere  puncture  of  the  scalp  should  cause 
this  disorder  of  the  liver  more  commonly  than  the  same 
kind  of  wound  of  any  other  superficial  part  of  the  body. 

The  injuries  to  which  the  scalp  is  liable  from  contu- 
sion, or  appearances  produced  in  it  by  such  general 
cause,  may  be  divided  into  those  in  which  the  mischief 
is  confined  merely  to  the  scalp,  and  those  in  which 
other  parts  are  interested. 

The  former,  which  only  come  under  our  present  con- 
sideration, are  not  indeed  of  importance,  considered 
abstractedly.  The  tumour  is  either  very  readily  dissi- 
pated, or  the  extravasated  blood  causing  it  is  easily  got 
rid  of  by  a  small  opening.  J.  L.  Petit  first,  and  after- 
ward Pott,  particularly  noticed  this  case,  on  account 
of  an-  accidental  circumstance  which  sometimes  at- 
tends it,  and  renders  it  liable  to  be  very  much  mis- 
taken. 

"  When  the  scalp  receives  a  very  smart  blow,  it 
often  happens  that  a  quantity  of  extravasated  blood 
immediately  forms  a  tumour,  easily  distinguishable 
from  all  others,  artd  generally  very  easily  cured.  But 
it  also  sometimes  happens,  that  this  kind  of  tumour 
produces  to  the  fingers  of  an  unadvised  or  inattentive 
examiner  a  sensation  so  like  to  that  of  a  fracture, 
with  depression  of  the  cranium,  as  may  be  easily  mis- 
taken." Now  if,  upon  such  supposition,  a  surgeon 
immediately  makes'  an  incision  into  the  tumid  scalp, 
he  may  give  his  patient  a  great- deal,  of  unnecessary 
pain,  and  for  that  reason  run  some  risk  of  his  own 
character. 

"  The  touch  is  in  this  case  so  liable  to  deception,  that 
recourse  should  always  be  had  to  other  circumstances 
ind  symptoms,  before  an  opinjon  be  given.  . 

If  a  person  with  such  tumour,  occasioned  by  a  blow, 
and  attended  with  such  appearances  and  feel,  has  any 
complaint  which  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  pressnre 
made  on  the  brain -and  nerves,  or  of  any  mischief  done 
to  the' parts  within  the  cranium,  the  division  of  the 
scalp,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  skull,  is 
right  and  necessary ;  but  if  there  are  no  such  general  I 
symptoms,  and  the  patient  is  in  every  respect  perfectly 
well,-ths  mere  feel  of  something  like  a  fracture  will 
not -authorize  or  vindicate  such  operation,  since  it  will 
often  be  found  that  such  sensation  is  a  deception,  and 
that,  when  the  extravasated  fluid  is  removed,  or  dis- 
sipated, the  cranium  is  perfectly  sound  and  uninjured." 
—(Pott.) 


With  the  exception  of  instances  in  which  the  dun 
mater  suppurates  from  a  blow  on  the  head,  and,  the 
symptoms  are  such  as  to  require  the  trephine,  or  other 
examples  in  which  an  abscess  forms  under  the  scalp, 
or  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  erfused.in  the  same  situ- 
ation, none  of  the  cases  which  have  here  been  con- 
sidered  can  justify  making  incisions  in  the  scalp. 
When  blood  is  extravasated  under  the  scalp,  the  bun 
geon  need  not  be  too  officious  with  his  knife,  merely 
because  there  is  a  tumour  containing  blood.  The  fa- 
cility with  which  an  effusion  of  blood  under  the  scalp 
is  dispersed  is  well  illustrated  in  a  case  mentioned  by 
Mr.  brodie.  He  was  consulted  about  a  f  oung  gentle- 
man, under  whose  scalp  an  effusion  of  blood  extended 
from  the  superciliary  ridges  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  from  ear  to  ear.  The  blood  appeared  to  tie  in  a 
fluid  state,  and  was  so  copious,  that  no  part  of  the 
cranium  could  be  felt.  In.  a  few  weeks',  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  cold  lotion,  the  whole  tumour  was  dispersed. 
Mr.  Brodie  observes,  that  whatever  might  be  the  ves- 
sel ruptured,  it  must  have  continued  to  bleefl  a  con- 
siderable time,  in  order  to  produce  so  large  an  extravasa- 
tion. I  have  seen  three  or  four  cases  nearly  as  remark- 
able as  the  preceding,  and  having  a  similar  favourable 
termination  under  the  use  of  simple  discutient  lotions 
and  occasional  purgatives.  In  one  instance,  attended 
by  Mr.  Brodie,  he  succeeded  in  preventing  the  effusion 
from  attaining  the  extent  described  in  his  other  case, 
by  means  of  pressure  applied  to  the  point  where  the 
blow  had  been  received,  and  a  vessel  ruptured— (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  15,  p.  406.) 

The  utility  of  an  incision  in  what  was  supposed  by 
Pott  to  be  an  inflammation  of  the  aponeurosis  is  at 
least  questionable,  as  far  as  it  is  done  under  the  idea 
of  merely  obviating  tension,  without  there  being  any 
matter  to  be  discharged. .  Incisions,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  the  bone,  are  only  right  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  trephining,  when  the  necessity  for  this 
operatioo  is  indicated  by  decided  and  urgent  symptoms 
of  pressure  on  the  brain.  Now  such  pressure,  in  any 
of  the  examples  above  treated  of,  can  only  arise  from 
a  suppuration  under  the  skull,  a  subject  which  will 
presently  be  considered. 

Dr.  Hennen,  in  his  truly  practical  work,  has  very 
properly  advised  surgeons  not  to  be  content  with  clip- 
ping away  a  little  of  the  hair  around  the  injury,  but  al- 
ways to  have  the  head  shaved  to  a  proper  extent.  This  pro- 
ceeding, which  is  perfectly  harmless  in  itself,  is" more  ge- 
neral ly  right  than  the  custom  of  cutting  the  scalp,  which 
hs}s  been  too  frequently  employed  without  any  rational 
aim.  The  free  removal  of  the  hair  directly  aftert  he  acci- 
dent often  brings  into  view  marks  indicative  of  other 
parts  of  the  head  having  been  struck  besides  that  which 
is  at  first  noticed,  and  thus  the  practitioner  will  have  a 
more  correct  notion  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent than  he  might  otherwise  have  conceived,  and  be 
more-  strict  in  his  mode  of  treatment.  Nay,  fractures 
and  depression  of  the  skull,  sometimes  not  denoted  by 
any  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  liable 
to  escape  observation  while  concealed  under  the  hair, 
are  frequently  detected  after  its  removal,  and  the  sur- 
geon being  now  aware  of  the  extent  and  situation  of 
the  mischief,  must  of  course  be  better  qualified  to  con- 
duct the  treatment.  In  short,  as  Dr.  Hennen  has  ob- 
served, "  independent  of  the  more  accurate  view  (thus 
procured),  we  facilitate  the  application  of  leeches,  if 
they  may  be  found  necessary,  and  of  a  most  excellent 
adjuvant  on  all  occasions,  viz.,  cold  applications." 

It  affords  me  particular  pleasure  to  be  able  to  num- 
ber so  good  a  surgeon  as  Dr.  Hennen  among  the  ad- 
vocates of  Schmucker's  plan  of  having  tbe  head  well 
shaved  and  covered  with  cloths  wet  with  a  very  cold 
lotion  ;  a  practice  which  the  latter  eminent  surgeon  al- 
ways adopted,  whether  a  sabre-cut  or  gun-shot  injury 
of  this  part  had  the  appearance  of  being  serious  or  not. 
"As  soon  as  the  patient  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
with  a  wound  of  the  head,  whether  ths  injury  looked 
important  or  not  (says  Schmucker),  I  directed  the  hair 
to  be  immediately  removed,  and  after  the  necessary  di- 
latation applied  dressings.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood 
were  next  taken  away,  and  the  evacuation,  in  less  quan- 
tity, repeated,  according  to  circumstances,  three  or  four 
times  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  Tbe 
pulse  now  generally  became  softer,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head  lessened.  Over  the  dressings 
and  the  whole  of  the  head,  thick  cloths,  dipped  in  the 
cold  mixture  hereafter  specified,  were  laid,  and  renewed 
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•very  hour.  These  cloths  were  kept  in  their  place  with 
the  bandage  called  the  grand  couvre-chef. — (See  Band- 
age.) As  internal. medicines,  the  nitrate  of  potassa, 
neutial  salts,  and  emollient  and  stimulating  ciysters,' 
and  gentle  aperients  were  given.  These  means  were 
employed,  both  in  slight  injuries  and  in  those  where  the 
bones  were  depressed,  and  the  fissures  and  fractures 
were  accompanied  with  violent  convulsive  twitchings, 
coma,  paralysis,  and  other  bad  symptoms  ;  and  even  in 
cases  where  the  use  of  the  trephine  was  indispensable, 
the  practice  was  continued  un  til  the  cure  was  complete." 
Schmucker  assures  us,  that  under  such  treatment, 
fewer  patients  with  wounds  of  the  head  were  lost  than 
used  previously  to  happen,  especially  of  those  whose 
injuries  at  first  had  the  appearance  of  being  but  slight. 
—(See  Chir.  Wahrnehmungen,  b.  1,  p.  154.) 

Schmucker  was  led  to  try  this  practice  by  the  great 
benefit  which  he  had  seen  afforded  by  the  application 
of  cold  water  to  the  head  in  cases  of  mania,  attended 
"with  great  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain.  And 
in  order  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  the  water,  he  added 
to  every  five  gallons  of  it  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  six- 
teen ounces  of  nitre,  and  eight  of  the  'muriate  of  am- 
monia. This  mixture  was  then  preserved  for  usp  in  a 
cold  place—  (Vol.  cit.  p.  153.)  Or,  in  order  to  avail 
ourselves  fully  of  the  frigorific  effects  of  tiffs  mixture, 
it  should  be  prepared,  as  Dr.  Hennen  observes,  in  small 
quantities,  and  ?ased  immediately  before  its' tempera- 
ture has  risen  ;  or  "  snow,  or  pounded  ice,  or  ice-water 
applied  to  the  parts  in  a  half  filled  bladder,  or  cloths 
simply  dipped  in  cold  water,  will  often  answer  every 
purpose.— (Ore  Military  Surgery,  p.  279,  ed.  2.)  Dr. 
Hennen  mentions  one  important  fact,  in  recommenda- 
tion of  cold  applications,  antimonials,  and  saline  pur- 
gatives, preceded  by  the  common  blue  pill,  and  assisted 
with  quiet  and  abstinence,  viz.  by  such  means,  "those 
troublesome  puffy  enlargements  and  erysipelatous  af- 
fections of  the  scalp,  which  so  often  succeed, to  bruises, 
are  prevented,  and  where  the  evacuant  plan  is  duly  ob- 
served, the  extensive  and  formidable  erysipelatous  af- 
fections, so  common  formerly,  are  rare  and  mild  at  pre- 
sent in  military  hospitals." 

2.  Effects  of  Contusion  on  the  Dura  Mater  and  Parts 
within  the  Skull. 

In  consequence  of  blows,  falls,  and  other  shocks,' 
either  blood  may\  be  effused  under  the  cranium,  or  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  of  the  dura  mater  may 
arise.  The  best  description  of  the  latter  case  is  that 
delivered  by  Mr.  Pott.      .  .* 

Smart  and  severe  strokes  on  the  middle  part  of  the 
bonest>at  a  distance  from  the  sutures,  he  says,  are  most 
frequently  followed  by  this  kind  of  mischief :  the  coats 
of  the  small  vessels,  which  sustain  the  injury,  inflame 
and  become  sloughy ,*and  i»  consequence  of  such  alter- 
ation in  them,  the  pericranium  separates  from  the  out- 
side of  that  part  of  the  bone  which  received  the  blow, 
and  the  dura  mater  from  the  inside,  the  latter  of  which 
membranes,  soojv  after  such  inflammation,  becomes 
,  sloughy  also,  and  furnishes  matter,  which  matter  being 
cojlected  between  the  said  membrane  and  the  cranium, 
and  having  no  natural  outlet,  whereby  to  escape  or  be 
discharged,  brings  on  a  train  of  very  terrible  symptoms, 
and  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  destruction.  The  effect 
of  this  kind  of  violence  is  frequently  confined  to  the 
vessels  connecting  the  dura  mater  to  the  cranium,  in 
which  case  the  matter  is  external  to  the  said  membrane; 
but  sometimes  the  matter  formed  in  consequence  of ; 
such  violence  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or 
between  the  piaand  dura  mater,  as  well  as  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  latter ;  or,  perhaps,  in  all  these  three  situa- 
tions at  the  same  time. 

The  difference  of  this  kind  of  disease  from  either  an 
extravasation  of  blood  or  a  concussion  of  the  brain  is 
great  and  obvious.  "All  the  complaints  produced  by- 
extravasation  are  such  as  proceed  from  pressure  made 
on  the  bram  and  nerves,  and  obstruction  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  through  the  former;  stupidity,  loss  of 
sense  and  voluntary  motion;  laborious  and  obstructed 
pulse  and  respiration.  &c,  and  (which  is  of  importance 
to  remark),  if  the  fusion  be  at  all  considerable  these 
symptoms  appear  immediately  or  very  soon  after  the 
accident.  •    •  . 

The  symptoms  attending  an  inflamed  or  sloughy 
state  of  the  membranes,  in  consequence  of  external  vio- 
lence, are  very  different  y  they  are  all  of  the  febrile  kind 
and  never  at  first  imply  any  unnatural  pressure  ;  such 


are  pain  in  the  head,  restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  fre- 
quent and  hard  pulse,  hot  and  dry  skin,  flushed  counte- 
nance, inflamed  eyes,  nausea,  vomiting,  rigor ;  and,  to- 
wards the  end,  convulsion  and  delirium.  And  none  of 
these  appear  at  first,  that  is,  immediately  after  the  ac- 
cident ;  seldom  until  some  days  are  passed." 

This  last  observation,  made  by  Pott,  is  one  that  is 
well  worthy  of  the  practitioner's  constant  recollection, 
lest  he  wrongly  fancy  his  patient  secure  too  soon,  and 
neglect  the  early  use  of  the  only  means  by  which  a  re- 
covery can  be  effected.  Thus,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
notices,  the  time  when  inflammation  of  the  brain  (and, 
it  may  be  added,  of  its  membranes)  follows  the  violence 
is  generally  about  a  week  ;  rarely  sooner.  Frequently 
it  does  not  come  on  till'a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after 
the  injury ;  and  even  more  time  must  elapse  before  the 
patient  is  quite  safe,  or  ought  to  deviate  from  a  strict 
and  temperate  regimen.  In  confirmation  of  this  re 
mark,  a  case  is  mentioned,  where  the  neglect  to  keep 
the  bowels  regular  brought  on  a  fatal  attack  of  inflam 
mation  of  the  brain,  as  late  as  four  months  afte/  the 
receipt  of  a  blow  on  the  head. — (Lectures,  Src.  p.  339.) 
.  One  set  or  class  of  symptoms  is  produced  by  an  ex- 
travasated  fluid  making  pressure  on  the  brain  and  ori- 
gin of  the  nerves,  so  as  to  impair  or  abolish  voluntary 
motion  and  the  senses ;  the  other  is  caused  by  the  in- 
flamed or  putrid  state  of  the  membranes  covering  the 
brain,  and  seldom  affects  the  organs  of  sense,  until  the 
latter  end  of  the  disease,  that  is,  until  a  considerable 
quantity -of  matter  is  formed,  which  matter  must  press 
like  any  other  fluid. 

"If  there  be  neither  fissure  nor  fracture  of  the  skullr 
nor  extravasation  nor  commotion  underneath  it,  and 
the  scalp  be  neither  considerably  bruised  nor  wounded, 
the  mischief  is  seldom  discovered  or  attended  to  for 
some  few  days.  The  first  attack  is  generally  by  pain 
in  the  part  which  received  the  blow.  This  pain,  though 
beginning  in  that  point,  is  soon  extended  all  over  the 
head,  and  is  attended  with  a  languor,  or  dejection  of 
strength  and  spirits,  which  are  soon  followed  by  a  nau- 
sea and  inclination  to  vomit,  a  vertigo  or  giddiness,  a 
quick  and  hard  pulse,  and  an  incapacity  of  sleeping,  at 
least  quietly.  A  day  or  two  after  this  attack,  if  no 
means  preventive  of  inflammation  are  used,  the  part 
stricken  generally  swells,  and  becomes  puffy  and  ten- 
der, but  not  painful ;  neither  does  the  tumour  arise  to 
any  considerable  height,  nor  spread  to  any  great  ex- 
tent :  if  this  tumid  part  of  the  scalp  be  how  divided, 
the  pericranium  Will  be  found  of  a  darkish  hue ;  and 
either  quite  detached  or  very  easily  separable  from  the 
skull,  between  which  and  it  will  be  found  a  small  quan- 
tity of  dark-coloured  ichor. 

If  the  disorder  has  made  such  progress  that  the  peri 
cranium  is  quite  separated  and  detached  from  the  skull, 
the  latter  will  even  now  be  found  to  be'  somewhat  al- 
tered in  colour  from  asound,  healthy  bone. 

From  this  time  the  symptoms  generally  advance  more 
hastily  and  more  apparently ;  the  fever  increases,  the 
skin  becomes  hotter,  the  pulse  quicker  and  harder,  the 
sleep  more  disturbed,  the  anxiety  and  restlessness  more 
fatiguing ;  and  to  these  are  generally  added  irregular 
rigors,  which  are  not  followed  by  any  critical  sweat 
and  which,  instead  of  relieving  the  patient,  add  consi- 
derably to  his  sufferings.  If  the  scalp  has  not  been  di- 
vided or  removed,  until  the  symptoms  are  thus  far  ad- 
vanced, the  alteration  of  the  colour  of  the  bone  will  be 
found  to  be  more  remarkable ;  it  will  be  found  to  be 
whiter  and  more  dry  than  a  healthy  onej  or,  as  Fallo- 
pius  has  very  justly  observed,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
more  like  a  dead  bone  :  the  sanies  or  fluid  between  it 
and  the  pericranium  will  also,  in  this  state,  be  found  to 
be  more  in  quantity,  and  the  said  membrane  will  have 
a  more  livid,  diseased  aspect. 

In  this  state  of  matters,  if  the  dura  mater  be  denuded 
it  will  be  found  to  be  detached  from  the  inside  of  the 
cranium,  to  have  lost  its  bright  silver'hue,  and  to  be,  as 
it  were,  smeared  over  with  a  kind  of  mucus,  or  with 
matter,  but  not  with 'blood.  Every  hour  after  this  pe- 
riod, all  the- symptoms  are  exasperated,  and  advance 
with  hasty  strides :  the  headache  and  thirst  become 
more  intense,  the  strength  decreases,  the.  rigors  are 
more  frequent,  and  at  last  convulsive  motions,  attended 
in  some  with  delirium,  in  others  with  paralysis  or  co- 
matose stupidity,  finish  the  tragedy. 

If  the .  scalp  has  not  been  divided  till  this  point  of 
time,  and  it  be  done  now,  a  very  offensive  discoloured- 
kind  of  fluid  will  be  found  lying  on  the  bare  cranium 
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■whose  appearance  will  be  still  more  unlike  to  the  healthy 
natural  one;  if  the  bone  be  now  perforated,  matter  will 
be  found  between  it  and  the  dura  mater,  generally  in 
considerable  quantity,  but  different  in  different  cases 
and  circumstances.  Sometimes  it  will  be  in  great 
abundance,  and  diffused  over  a  very  large  part  of  the 
membrane ;  and  sometimes  the  quantity  will  be  less, 
and  consequently  the  space  which  it  occupies  smaller. 
Sometimes  it  lies  only  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
dura  mater ;  and  sometimes  it  is  between  it  and  the  pia 
nrater,  or  also  even  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or 
within  the  substance  of  it,  &c. 

As  the  inflammation  and  separation  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter is  not  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  violence,  so 
neither  are  the  symptoms  immediate,  seldom  until  some 
days  have  passed ;  the  fever  at  first  is  slight,  but  in- 
creases gradually ;  as  the  membrane  becomes  more  and 
more  diseased,  all  the  febrile  symptoms  are  heightened ; 
the  formation  of  matter  occasions  rigors,  frequent  and 
irregular,  until  such  a  quantity  is  collected  as  brings 
on  delirium,  spasm,  and  death." 

When  the  scalp  has  been  wounded,  Mr.  Tott  ob- 
serves, the  wound  will  for  some  little  time  have  the 
same  appearance  as  a  mere  simple  wound  of  this  part, 
unattended  with  other  jnisehief,  would  have  ;  it  will, 
like  that,  at  first  discharge  a  thin  sanies  or  gleet; and 
then  begin  to  suppurate ;  it  will  digest,  begin  to  incarn, 
and  look  perfectly  well-,  but  after  a  few  days,  all  these 
favourable  appearances  will  vanish ;  the  sore  will  lose 
its  florid  complexion  and  granulated  surface ;  will  be- 
come pale,  glassy,  and  flabby ;  instead  of  good  matter, 
it  will  discharge  only  a  thin  discoloured  sanies;  the 
lint  with  which  it  is  dressed,  instead  of  coming  off  ea- 
sily (as  in  a  kindly  suppurating  sore),  will  stick  to  all 
parts  of  it ;  and  the  pericranium,  instead  of  adhering 
firmly  to  the  bone,  will  separate  from  it  all  round  to 
some  distance  from  the  edges. 

"  This  alteration  in  the  face  and  circumstances  of  the 
sore  is  produced  merely  by  the  diseased  state  of  the 
parts  underneath  the  skull;  which  is  a  circumstance 
of  great  importance  in  support  of  the  doctrine  advanced ; 
and  is  demonstrably  proved,  by  observing  that  this 
diseased  aspect  of  the  sore  and  this  spontaneous  sepa- 
i  ration  of  the  pericranium  are  always  confined  to  that 
part  which  covers  the  altered  or  injured  portion  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  do  not  at  all  affect  the  rest  of  the  scalp: 
nay,  if  it  has  by  accident  been  wounded  in  any  other 
part,  or  a  portion  has  been  removed  from  any  part  where 
no  injury  has  been  done  to  the  dura  mater,  no  such  sepa- 
ration will  happen,  the  detachment  above  will  always 
correspond  to  that  below,  and  be  found  no  where  else. 

The  first  appearance  of  alteration  in  the  wound  im- 
mediately succeeds  the  febrile  attack ;  and  as'  the  febrile 
Bymptoms  increase,  the  sore  becomes  worse  and  worse ; 
that  is,  degenerates  more  and  more  from  a  healthy, 
kindly  aspect.  -  *  . 

Through  the  whole  time  from  the  first  attack  of  the 
fever  to  the  last  and  fatal  period,  an  attentive  observer 
will  remark  the  gradual  alteration  of  the  colour  of  the 
bone,  if  it  be  bare.  At  first,  it  will  be^fotmd  to  be 
whiter  and  more  dry  than  the  natural  one ;  and  as  the 
symptoms  increase,  and  either  matter  is  collected  or 
the  dura  mater  becomes  sloughy,  the  bone  inclines 
more  and  more  to  a  kind  of  purulent  hue  or  whitish 
yellow :  and  it  may  also  be  worth  while  in  this  place 
to  remark,  that  if  the  blow  was  on  or  very  near  to  a 
suture,  and  the'  subject  young,  the  said  suture  will 
often 'separate  m  such  a  manner  as  to  let  through  it  a 
loose,  painful,  ill-natured  fungus  ;  at  which  time,  also, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  patient's  head  and  face  to 
be  attacked  with  an  erysipelas. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  scalp  is  very  little  in- 
jured by  .the  bruise,  and  in  which  there  is  no  wound 
nor  any  immediate  alarming  symptoms  or  appearances, 
the  patient  feels  little  or  no  inconvenience,  and  seldom 
makes  any  complaint," until  some  few  days  are  past. 
At  the  eryl  of  this  uncertain  trmo,  he  is  generally  at- 
tacked by  the  symptoms  already  recited ;  these  are  not 
pressing  at  first,  but  they  soon  increase  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  baffle  all  our  art :  from  whence  it  will  ap- 
pear' that  when  this  is  the  case,  the  patient  frequently 
suffers  from  what  seems  at  first  to  indicate  his  safety,  and 
prevents  such  attempts  being  made,  and  such  cate  from 
being  taken  of  him,  as  might  prove  preventive  of  mischief. 

But  if  the  integuments  are  so  injured  as  to  excite  or, 
claim  our  early  regard,  very  useful  information  may 
from  thence  be  collected ,  for  whether  the  scalp  be  con- 


siderably bruised,  or  whether  it  be  found  necessary  to 
divide  it  for  the  discharge  o£  extravasated  blood,  or  on 
account  of  worse  appearances  or  more  urgent  symp 
toms,  the  state  of  the  pericranium  may  be  thereby 
sooner  and  more  certainly  known :  if  in  the  place  of  such 
bruise,  the  pericranium  be  found  spontaneously  de- 
tached from  the  skull,  having  a  quantity  of  discoloured 
sanies  between  them  under  the  tumid  part,  in  the  man- 
ner already  mentioned,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  pretty 
certain  indication,  either  that  the  dura  mater  is  begin 
ning  to  separate  in  the  same  manner,  or  that,  if  some 
preventive  means  be  not  immediately  used,  it  will  soon 
suffer  ;  that  is,  it  will  inflame,  separate  from  the  skull 
and  give  room  for  a  collection  of  matter  between  them 
And  with  regard  to  the  wound  itself,  whether  it  was 
made,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or  afterward  artifi- 
cially, it  is  the  same  thing ;  if  the  alteration  of  its  ap- 
pearance be  as  related,  if  the  edges  of  it  spontaneously 
quit  their  adhesion  to  the  bone,  and  the  febrile  symp- 
toms are  at  the  same  time  making  their  attack,  these 
circumstances  will  serve  to  convey  the  same  infomp 
ation,  and  to  prove  the  same  thing. 

The  particular  effect  of  contusion  is  frequently  found 
to  attend  on  fissures,  and  undepressed  fractures  of  the 
cranium,  as  well  as  on  extravasations  of  fluid,  in  cases 
where  the  bone  is  entire;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
these  do  often  happen  without  the  concurrence  of  this 
individual  mischief.  All  (his  is  matter  of  accident:  but 
let  the  other  circumstances  be  what  they  may,  the 
spontaneous  separation  of  the  altered  pericranium,  in 
consequence  of  a  severe  blow,  is  almost  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  suppuration  between  the  cranium  and  dura 
mater;  a  circumstance  extremely  well  Worth  attending 
to  in  fissures  and  undepressed  fractures  of  the  skull, 
because  it  is  from  this  circumstance  principally  that 
the  bad  symptoms  and  the  hazard  in  suclr  cases  arise. 

It  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  a  smart  blow  on 
the  head  to  produce  some  immediate  bad  symptoms, 
which  after  a  short  space  of  time  disappear  and  leave 
the  patient  perfectly  well.  A  slight  pain  in  the  head, 
a  little  acceleration  of  pulse,  a  vertigo  and  sickness, 
sometimes  immediately  follow  such  accident,  but  do 
not  continue  many  hours,  especially  if  any  evacuation 
has  been  used.  These  are  not  improbably  owing  to 
a  light  commotion  of  the  brain,  which  having  suffered 
no  material  injury  thereby,  soon  cease.  But  if,  after 
an  interval  of  some  time,  the  same  syjnptoms  are  re- 
newed ;  if  the  patient,  having  been  well,  becomes 
again  feverish  and  restless,  and  that  without  any  new 
cause  ;  if  he  complains  of  being  languid  and  uneasy, 
sleeps  disturbedly,  loses  his  appetite,  has  a  hot  skin,  a 
hard,  quick  pulse,  and  a  flushed,  heated  countenance; 
and  neither  irregularity  of  diet  nor  accidental  cold  has 
been  productive  of  these;  the  mischief  is  most  certainly 
impending,  and  that  most  probably  under  the  skull. 

If  the  symptoms  of  pressure,  such  as  stupidity,  loss 
of  sense,  voluntary  motion,  &c,  appear  some  few  days 
after  the  head  has  suffered  injury  from  external  nus 
chief,  they  do  roost  probably  imply  an  effusion  of  a 
fluid  somewhere;  this  effusion  may  be  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  in  its  ventricles,  between  its  mem- 
branes, or  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater ;  and  which 
of  these  is  the  real  situation  of  such  extravasation  is  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty,  none  of  them  being  at- 
tended with  any  peculiar  mark  or  sign  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  as  pointing  it  out  precisely ;  but  the  in- 
flammation of  the  dura  mater,  and  the  formation  or 
matter  between  it  and  the  skull,  in  consequence  or 
contusion,  is 'generally  indicated  and  preceded  by  one 
which  Mr.  Pott  has  hardly  ever  known  to  fail;  <j 
puffy,  circumscribed,  indolent  tumour  of  the  scalp,  ani 
a  spontaneous  separation  of  the  pericranium  J rum  w 
skull  under  such  tumour. 

These  appearances,  therefore,  following  a  smart 
blow  on  the  head,  and  attended  with  languor,  pain, 
restlessness,  watching,  quick  pulse,  headache,  ana 
slight,  irregular  shivenngs,  do  almost  infallibly  indi- 
cate an  inflamed  dura  mater,  and  pus  either  fbrnungor 
formed  between  it  and  the  cranium." 

By  detachment  of  the  pericranium  is  not  meant 
every  separation  of  it  from  the  bone  which  it  shuuio 
cover..  It  may  be,  and  often  is,  cut,  torn,  or  scraped 
off,  without  any  such  consequence ;  but  these  sepa- 
rations are  violent ;  whereas  that  which  Mr.  Pott  meana 
is  spontaneous,  and  is  produced  by  the  destruction  ot 
those  vessels  by  which  it  was  connected  with  tne 
skull,  and  by  which  the  communication  between  %  ana 
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tie  internal  parts  was  carried  on;  and  therefore  it  is 
.to  be  observed,  that  it  ia  not  die  mere-  removal  of  that 
membrane  which  causes  the  bad  symptoms,  but  it  is 
the  inflammation  of  the  dura, mater;  of  which  inflam- 
mation this  spontaneous  secession  of  the*  pericranium 
-is  an  almost  certain  indication.        ',    '  '  •■.vV.j* 
Sometimes  the  scalp  is.so  Wounded  at' the  time  of 
the  accident,  or  so  torn  away,  as  to  leave  the  bone  per- 
fectly bare;  and  yet  the  violence  has  not. been  such  as 
to  produce  the  evil  just  now  spoken  of    In  this  case, 
if  the  pericranium  be  only  turned  back  along  with  the 
detached  portion  of  scalp,  there  may  be  probability  of 
tits  reunion;  and  it  should  therefore  be  immediately 
and  replaced,  for  the  purpose  of  such  expe- 
ich,  if  it  succeeds,  will  save  time  and  pre- 
:rable  deformity.    Should  the  attempt  fail, 
be  in  consequence  of  the  detached  part 
.    Hence,  removing  it  wilh  a  knife,  though 
allowed  by  Pott, Is- now  never  practised.  Frequently, 
whcn-rhs  scalp  does  not  adhere  at  once,  it  becomes  at- 
■tactietl  to  the  cranium  afterward  by  a  granulating 
process.    When  the  detached  piece  slouglis,  the' worst 
that  can  happen-  is  aji  exfoliation  from  the  bare  skull' 

Sometimes  thf  for*$  which  detaches  or  removes  the 
scalp  alse  occasions  the  mischief  in  question ;-  but  the 
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being  wounded  or  "removed,  we  cannot 
of  the  tumour  of  the  scalp  for  the  di- 
nent.    Our  whole  al  (ention  must  be 
id  and  general  symptoms.  The 
former  will  dhrest  as  well,  and  look,  as 
chief  was  done  un- 
space  of  time,  when 
i  be  .restless  and  hof,  and.to  com- 
le  head,  these  edges  will  lose  their- 
id  become  pale  and  flabby.  Instead 
11  discharge  a  thin  gleet,  ..and  the  (le- 
ssen from  the  skull  to  some  distance 
ges.   Immediately  after  this,  all  ihe 
i  are  increased  and  exasperated ;  and 
>n  of  the  membrane^  is  heightened  or 
me  daily  worse  and  worse,  until  a 
formed  and  collected,  and  brings 
.  vlwrh,  though  uncertain  as  to  date, 
very  soldom  fails  to  arrive: ,       '  '„ 

"  The  method  of  attempting  the  relief  of  this  kind  of 
injury  consists  in  two  points  :  viz.  /„  endeavour  to  pre 
ventthe  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater;  or,  thatbein" 

nf  flTf  °//  W  1;;"jr'1Tcab1^  to  give  discharge  to 
me jima  collected  within  the  cranium,  inconsequence 
<y  sucti  inflammation.        •  •  i *    ~,  « 

Of  all  the  remedies  in  the  power  of  art,  for  inflam- 
mations of  membranous  pans,  there  is  none  equal  to 
phlebotomy.  To  this  truth  many  diseases  bear  testi- 
mony ;  pleurisies,  ophthalmies,  strangulated  hernias 
&c;  and  if  any  thing  can  particularly  contribute  to 
the  prevention  of  the  ills  likely  to  follow  severe  con 
tusions  of  the  head,  it  is  tins  kind  of  evacuation -  but 
then  it  must  be  made  use  of  in  such  a  manner  as  t'o  he 
come  truly  a  preventive  ;  that  is,  it  must  be  made  use" 
of  immediately  and  freely."  use 

Acceleration  or  hardness  of  pulse,  restlessness  am 
i*y,  and  any  degree  of  fever,  after  a  smart  blow  on  the 
head  are  always  to  he  suspected  and  attended  to  to 
medrate,  plentiful,  and  repeated  evacuations  by  bleed- 
ing  have  in  many  instances  removed  ihKP  i„ 
sons  to  whom  Mr.  Pott  firmly  believes  very  terrible 
,TonChee.nW°U?  bave- happened,  had  not- sue?  Precau- 
tion been  used.  M  this,  as  well  as  some  other  parts 

™ihni  r*^e  nelther  nave  nor  <--¥•  h^e  any  other 
method  r,l  judgmg,  trmn  hy  comparing  toother  ca-s 

t'^KR,  ^-T0"  haS  ™*  than  on^eo 
tvwte  seen  that; increased  velocity  and  hardness  of 
pulse  and  that  oppressive'  languor,  which  most  fre 
gently  precede  mischief  uoder  the  bonrremoved  bv 

were  fully  as  iUftJUS  »sfei« 
been  cither  neglected  or  not-complied  with ,  t£  ' 
dicious.writer,  J  would  by  no  «^Uo«SK'  ft" 
fer  from  honce;  that  early  bleeding  wifl  ah^avs  JrVE 
a  certain  preservative^,  and  that  th*„  Z?y  J  ove 
w.om  it  -has  not  been  a  phed :  H.Ts,  Zl^tVn 
mam  means,'  is  fallible;  and  perhabs  there  „!  U" 
cases  out  of  its' reach  than  within Tt  tat WZ  m°K 
ventive  means  can  takfe  place,  this  is'certamly  ,he  be« 
and  the  most  frequently  successful     •     -  *  ule.DeSt 

:^eL.^-G^:intBnUOI,,  ViZ"  "*  dischar^f  Mter 


collected  under  the  cranium,  can  be"  answered  only  by 
the  perforation  of  it.  3  ' 

W lien  from  the  symptoms  and  appearances  already 
described  there  is  just  reason  for  supposing  matter  to 
be  formed  under  the  skull,  the  operation  of  perforation 
cannot  be  performed  too  soon  :  it  seldom  happens  that 
it  is  done  soon  enough." 

In  short,  whenever  the  dura  mater,  after  the  head 
has  received  external  violence,  separates  or  is  detached 
spontaneously  from  the  bone  underneath  it,  and  suoh 
separation  is  attended  with  the  collection  of  a  small 
quantity  of  thin  brown  ichor,  an  alteration  of  colour 
in  the  separated  pericranium,  unnatural  dryness  of  the 
bone,  chilliness,  horripilatio,  languor,  and  some  degree 
of  fever,  Mr.  Pott  considers  the  operation  indispensably 
necessary  to  save  the  patient's  life,  , 

When  the  skull  has  been  once  perforated,  and  the 
dura  mater  thereby  laid  bare,  the  state  of  the  matter 
must  principally  determine  the  surgeon's  future  conduct 
in  some  cases,  one  opening  will  prove  sufficient  for  all 
necessary  purposes ;  in  others,  several  may  be-necessary 
Aotwithstanding  the  operation  of  perforation  be  absp- 
pteiy  and  unavoidably  necessary,  as  Mr.  Pott  remarks 
the  repetition  of  bloodletting  or  cooling  laxative  me^ 
mcmes,  the  use  of. antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  a  most 
strict  observance  of  .a  low  diet  and  regimen,  are  as  in- 
dispensably  requisite  after  such  operation  as  before- 
the  perforation  sets  the  membrane  free  from  pressure' 
and  gives  vent  to  collected  matter,  but  nothing -more  - 
the  inflamed  state  of  the  parts  under  the  skull,  and  all 
t  he  necessary  consequences  of  such  inflammation,  call 
tor,  all  our  attention,  full  as  much  afterward  as  before  - 
and  although  the  patient  must  have  perished  without 
the  use  ot  the  trephine,  yet  the  merely  having  used  it 
will  not  preserve  him  without  every  other  caution  and 
care.  '—(Pott.) 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  a  remark  made  by  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper  merits  notice  :  when  pus  lies  between  th« 
d«ra  mater  and  skull,  the  application  of  the  trephine 
he  acknowledges,  is  a  successful  practice;  but  accord- 
ing to  his  experience,  this  situation  of  the  purulent 
matter  is  comparatively  rare,  as  it  generally  collects 
between  the  pia  mater  and  surface  of  the  brain  for 
ir/uch  case  an  operation  will  be  useless.- 1  Lectures 

1  hosrhai  iU'-,3250  "  iS  Stated  by  Mr'  Brodief  thaUn' 
hospital  practice,  suppuration  between  the  dura  mater 
ai.d  the  bone  in  consequence  of  fracture,  is  also  less 
common  at  the  present  period  than  when  Mr  Pott 
wrote;  a  change  which  he  refers  to  the  stricter  ant - 
Phlogistic  plan  adopted  by  modern  surgeons,  whether 
the  early  symptoms  be  or  be  not  of  a  dangerous  71 
script,on.-(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  n  7il\ 

1  think  it  not  improper  to  recommend  again  the  prac- 
tice of  applying  cold  wet  cloths  to  the  head  for  the  pre- 
vention and  relief  of  inflammation  of  the  dura  mate^ 
a  plan  to  whir  l,,  as  already  explained,  SchmuckerlL' 
cnbed  a  good  deal  of  the  success  with  which he treated 
i  n  pi  nes  of  the  head.  It  is  favourably  mentioned  b  v  Dr 
o  h  ™Td  nas.receiveud  *e  recommendation  of 
other  modern  writer,  whose  opinion  must  have  erent 
weight :  S  In  the  inflammation  which  succeeds  slowTv 
m  injuries  of  the  head,  a  species  of  inflammation  not 
more  insidious  in  Us  approach  than  dangerous  in  its 
consequences,  cold  is  by  far  the  most  effieacfous  re! 
rnedy  that  has  yet  been  discovered."-(See  ThZ!on% 
Lectures  on  Inflammation.,  p.  181  )  "-omson  s 

Both  tables  of  the  skull  sometimes  exfoliate  in  con- 
sequence  of  external  violence.  The  dead  bon^  must  K 

3.  fVw  and  fractures  of  the  Cranium,  without 
i    »•*■..     '  Defn-egslon. 

wh^hCt,hr„e\°f  !her°ranium  are  divisible  into  "those  in 
°r  "  partsi  keeP  tneir  Pr°Per  leveI  °r 
?n  !  ft °^urfaf  ^>th  the  rest  of  the  skull,  and  those 
.  a  hey  d0  not  5  0T  «n  "ther  words,  fractures 
without  depression  and  fractures  With. 

mese  two  distinctions  are.  all  which  are  really  ne- 
cessary to  be  made,  and  will  be  found  to  comprehend 
every  violent  division  of  the  parts  of  the  skull  (not 
made  by  a  cutting  instrument),  from  the  finest  capil- 
lary fissure,  up  to  the  most  complicated  fracture."— 
k  9  v  In  mosi  ins,ances,  the  fracture  takes  place  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  cranium ;  and  it  is  also  correctly 
noticed  by  Mr.  Brodie,  that  fractures  of  its  basis  are 
always  the  consequence  of  yery  great  violence,  and  re 
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cnveries  from  them  comparatively  rare. — (Med.  Ckir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  328.)  Sometimes  the  fracture  does 
not  occur  at  the  point  to  which  the  violence  has  been 
directly  applied,  but  elsewhere,  as  the  effect  of  what 
the  French  term  a  contre-eoup.  Various  explanations 
of  the  fact  have  been  offered.  Mr.  Earle  has  never 
known  it  hapDen,  except  when  the  occiput  seemed  to 
have  been  forcibly  impelled  against  the  atlas.— (Brodie, 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  vol.U,  p.  329.)  An  ingenious  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  circumstance  may  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Mr.  C.  Bell ;  though  certain  cases  on  re- 
cord will  not  conform  to  any  principles  yet  offered  in  ex- 
'  planationofthem.  Thedisjunctionofthesuturesismucn 
more  rare  than  fractures  of  the  cranium,  and  can  only 
happen  in  young  subjects,  in  whom  the  sutures  are  not 
yet  consolidated.  They  are  accidents  implying  the  ope- 
ration of  great  violence,  and  in  this  point  of  view  may  be 
viewed  as  dangerous.-(See  Brodie,  in  Med:Chir. Trans, 
vol.  14,  p.  332.)  , 
No  truth  in  surgery  is  now  better  understood  and 
established,  than  that  the  bad  symptoms  very  fre- 
quently accompanying  a  broken  skull  are  not  produced 
by  the  breach  made  in  the  bone,  nor  indicate  such 
breach  to  have  been  made.  -'  As  Sir  Astley  Cooper  re- 
marks, the  danger  of  fracture^  of  the  skull  depends 
upon  their  being  united  with  concussion  or  extravasa 
tion  ;  there  is  also  a  remote  danger  from  inflammation 
—(Lectures,  A  c.  p.  289.)  This  was  the  doctrine  so 
well  explained  by  Pott,  who  observes  "  the  sickness, 
giddiness,  vomiting,  and  loss  or  sense  and  motion  can 
only  be  the  consequence  of  an  affection  of  the  brain,  as 
the  common  sensorium.  They  may  be  produced  by  its 
having  been  violently  shaken,  by  a  derangement  of  its 
medullary  structure,  or,  by  unnatural  pressure  made 
by  a  fluid  extra vasated  oh  its  surface,  or  within  its 
ventricles  ;  but  never  can  be  caused  by  the  mere  divi- 
sion of  the  bone  (considered  abstractedly) ;  which  di- 
vision, in  a  simple  fracture,  can  neither  press  on  nor 
derange  the  structure  of  the  parts  within  the  cranium. 

If  the  solution  of'  continuity  in  the  bone  be  either 
produced  by  such  a  degree  of  violence  as  hath  caused 
s  considerable  disturbance  in  the  medullary  parts  of 
the  brain,  or  has  disturbed  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
,  nerves  going  off  from  it ;  or  has  occasioned  a  breach  of 
any  vessel  or  vessels,  whether  sanguine  or  lymphatic, 
and  that  hath  been  followed,  by  an  extravasation  or 
lodgement  of  fluid ;  the  symptoms  necessarily  conse- 
quent upon  such  derangement,  or  such  pressure,  will 
follow:  but  they  do' not  follow  because  the  bone  is 
broken ;  their  causes  are  superadded  to  the  fracture,  and 
although  produced  by  the  same  external  violence,  are 
jet  perfectl/and  absolutely  independent  of  it ;  so  much 
so  that  they  are  frequently  found  where  no  fracture  is. 

The  operation  of  the  trepan  is  frequently  performed 
in  the  case  . of  simple  fractures,  and  that  very  judi: 
piously  and  properly ;  but  it  is  not  performed  because 
the  bone  is  broken  or  cracked.  A  mere  fracture  or 
fissure  of  the  skull  can  never  require  perforation,  or 
that  the  dura  mater  under  it  tie  laid  bare ;  the  reason 
,  for  doing  this  springs  from  ot,her  causes  than  the  frac- 
,  ture,  and  those  really  independent  of  it :  they  spring 
from  the  nature  of  the  mischief  which  the  parts  within 
the  cranium  have  sustained,  and  not  from  the  acciden- 
tal division  "of  the  bone-  From  these  arise  the  threat- 
ening symptoms ;  from  these  all  the  hazard;  and  from 
these  the  necessity. arid  vindication  of  performing  the 
operation  df  the  trepan. 

If  a  simple  fracture  of  the  -cranium  was  unattended 
in  present  with  any  of  the  before-mentioned  symptoms, 
and  there  was  nq  reason  for  apprehending  any  other- 
«vil  in  futurp,,that  is,  if  the  solution  x>f  continuity  in 
the  bone  was  the  whole  disease,  it  cot  il  not  possibly 
indicate  any  other  curative  indention  but  the  genera] 
one  in  all  fractures,  viif.  the  union  of  the  divided  parts* 
■  Even  fractures  of  the  basis  of  the  skull,  which  are 
most  frequently  fatal,  prove  so.  not  because  this  part 
of  the  cranium  is  'broken  (the  fracture  itself  being  here 
not  more  dangerous  than  elsewhere),  but  "  because  it 
is  almost  invariably  complicated  with  extensive  injury 
•  of  other  and  more  important  pans.";-(  Ttrodie,  in  Mfd. 
Chir  Trans.,  vol.  It,  p.  528.)  ,  The  post  mortem  ex- 
amination's which  1  have  attended ,  lead  me  to  believejhat 
most  of  these  cases  are  complicated  with  extravasation. 

I  could  relate  numerous  examples  to  the  point,  if  it 
were  anv  linger  necessary,  in  the  present  state  of  sur- 
.  cieal  knowledge,  totite  facts  in  iftoof  of  the  irpEortaflt 
"  tru!h,1hat  the  mere  undepressefl  fissure  or  fracture. of 
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the  skull  itself  cannot  be  tne  source  of  the  immediate 
bad  symptoms,  but  that  in  these  cases  the  whple  of  the 
sudden  peril  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  hme  been,  hurt  by  the  same  vio- 


lcru;e  which  caused  the.  Injury  of  the  bone.  IJrofessgr 
Thomson  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  in  the  Mher- 
lands  several  instances,  which  can  leave  no  doubt  upon 
this  subject.  "  In  some*  of  the  wounds  (says  he)  in 
which. the  head  had  been  struck  obliquely  by  tlresahre, 
portions  of  the  cranium  had  been  removed,  witheut  ths 
brain  appearing  to  have  sustained  muchjnjury.  In  on» 
case  .of  tilts  kind,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
lippqr  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  along  with  the  dura 
mater.,  had  been  removed,  a  tendency  to  orotrusioiw>r 
the  brain  took  place  during  an  attack  of  inflamjnwion ; 
a  slight  degree  of  stupor  with  los%  of  memory  occurred; 
but  on  the  inflammatory  state  "having  been  subdued, 
the  brain  sunk,  tents  former  level,  the  stupor  went  off, 
and  the  niemory  returned  :"— and  in  anothewemarKa- 
ble  sabre-cut,  more  than  an  inch  in  breadth  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum  was  exposed,  and  was  sempvl- 
sating  for  a  period  of eight  weeks,  yet  the, injury  was. 
unaccompanied  with  any  particular  constitutional 
symptoms.— (See  Obs.  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals 
of  Belgium,  p.  50, 51.)         .  «' 

In  many  cases  of  simple  undepressed  fractures  of  the 
cranium,  it  is  true  thai  trephining  is  necessary ;  but 
the  reasons  for  the  operation  in  these  instances  are,  first, 
the  immediate  relief  of  present  symptoms,  arising  (tonl 
the  pressure  of  extravasated  fluid ;  ant],  secondly,  the 
discharge  of  matter,  formed  between  the  skull  and  dura 
mater,  in  consequence  of  inflammation.  The  operation 
of  trephining  was  also  recommended  by  Pott,  as  a  pre- 
ventive  of  ill  consequences  ;  a  practice,  however,  which 
is  now  never  adopted;  and  many  writers  of  the  highest 
reputation,  especially  pesault,  Dease,  Mr.  John  Bell,  and 
Mr.  Abernethy,  have  strongly  remonstrated  against  It. 

The  latter  remarks,  "  'In  the  accounts  which  we 
have  of  the  former  practice  in  France^  it  is  related,  that 
surgeons  made  numerous  perforations  along  the  whole 
track  of  a  fracture  of  the  cranium  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  without  any  c)ear  design.  Mr.  I"ott  also 
advises  such  an  operation,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  dura  mater',  which 
he  so  much  apprehended.  But  many  cases  have  oc- 
curred of  late,  where,  even  in  fractures  with  depres- 
sion, the  patients  have  done  well  withput  an  operation." 

Mr.  Abernethy  next  relates  several  cases  of  lraclurc 
of  the  cranium  with  depression,  which  terminated  fa- 
vourably, although  no  operation  was  performed.  This 
judicious  surgeon  thinks  that  these  cases,  as  well  as  a 
great  many  others  on  record,  prove  that  at  all  events  a 
slight  degree  of  pressure  may  not  derange  the  rancttoiis 
of  the  brain,  for  a  limited  time  alter  its  application,  and 
irr  this  circumstanctsprobably  never;  for  all  those  pa- 
tients whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  for  any 
length  of  time  after  the  accident,  continued  as  well  as 
if  nothing  of  the  kind  hart  happened  to  them.  In  Mr. 
Hill's  Cases  in  Surgery,  two  instances  of  this  sort  are 
related,  and  Mr.  Bill  knew  both  the  patients  for  many 
years  afterward  :  yet  no  inconVenience  arose.  Indeed, 
it  is' not  easy  to  conceive  that  ■the  pressure,  wbicn 
caused  no  ill  effects  at  a  time  when  the  contents  ol  tne 
cranium  filled  its  cavity  completely,  should  altcrwaro 
prove  injurious,  when  they  have  adapted  themselves  w 
its  altered  size  and  shape.    Severe  illness,  it  is  troj,«- 
ten  intervenes  between  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  tne 
time  of  its  recovery ;  and  many  surgeons  migbt  De  in- 
clined to  attribute  this  .to  pressure;  but  it  equally  ot- 
cuVs  wl^eri  the  depressed  portion  is  elevatee",   u  a  m 
gebn..p"rej)ossessed  with  the  opinion  that  elevation  oi 
Ihe  >0one  js  necessary  in  every  instance  of  de.Pre8~~ 
pranjum,  should  have  .acted  upon  this  opinion  in  seve- 
ral of  the  cases  which  Mr.  Abernethy  has  related,  anu 
afterward  have  employed  proper  evacuations,  his  us 
tietits  would  probably  have  had,  no  bad  symptoms,  an" 
he  wouia  naturally  have  attributed  their  well-doing ;v> 
the, mode  of  treatment  which-he  had  pursued :  yet  tnew 
cases  did  uqually  well  wit  hout  an  opcration-r^Sf^-* , , , 
nethy's  Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  4,  &  c.  %vd.I/mi.™Vi 
■  pepressed  fractures  of  the  skull  Apt  being  our  imme- 
diate consideration,  we  peed  not  expatiate  upon  twin  , 
hut  it  seemed  right  to  ■make' the  preceding  ■reniarK*,i'' 
order,  to  show  how  •unnecessary  it  must  be  lo.trepn'" 
a  patient,  merely  because  there  is  a  fractur*  in  "ie"°' 
niuin,*and  with  a  view  of  preventing  az&  cOnsequ»uc«i. 
Even  vsthen  .the  fracture  is  depressed,  it  i«  not  pew 
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rary.  unless  there  are  evident  signs  that  the  degree  of 
pressure  thus  produced  on  the-  brain  is  the  cause  of 
existing  bad  symptoms'.  '  .  .        '   •  . 

The  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  parts  be- 
neath the  sjgull,  which  Mr,  Pott  v/ished  so  much  to 
prevent  by  tiephining  early,  do  not.  arise  from  the  oc- 
currence of  a  breach  inJthe  cranium^but  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  same  violence  w.hich  was  the  occasion 
of  ;he  fracture,   fience.it  is  obvious,  j[ha>  removing  a 
portion,  of  the  bone  canHof*  in  the  least  prevent  the,  in- 
flammation anfl  suppuration,  which  must  result  from 
the  external  violence  wtoich  was.first  applied'to  the 
head  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  removal,  being  an 
additio/ial  violence,  must  have'  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  inevitable  inflammatory  mischief  *  .     ■*  . 
■    From  what  has  been's£ftd,it  iS  not  to  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, that  trephining  is  never  proper,  when  there  is  a 
simple  ;jindepresseil  fracture  of  the  skull.   Such  injury 
way  be  joined  with  an  extravasation  of  blood  on  the 
.  oura  mater ;  or  it  may  be  followed  by  the  formation  of 
matter  between  this  membrane  and  the  cranium  i  in 
both  which  circumstances,  the  operation  is  essential  to 
TUd  preservation^  the  patient,  immediately,  but  not 
Deftre  the  symptoms  indicative  of  the  existence  of  dan- 
gerous pressure  on  the  brain  begin  to  showthemselves 
'  — (pee  Trephine.) 

A  fracture  of  the  skull,  unattended  with  urgent  symp- 
toms, and  not  brought  into  the  surgeon's  view  by  any 
accidental  wound  of  the  integuments,  often  remains  for 
ever  undiscovered;  and  as  no  benefit  could  arise  from 
laying  H"bare  by  an  incisiph,  such' practice  should  never 
be  adopted.  •  The  surgeon  ought  only  to  he  officious  in 
li8VWa^'  wnen  ne  can-  accomplish  by  it  some  better 
object  than  the  mere  gratification  of  his  own  curiosity 
And  as  we  .slietil  find  from  the  perusal  of  this  article! 
and  the  one  entitled  Trephine,  that  in  these  eases,  the 
removal  of  pressure  off  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  the 
only  possible  reason  for  ever  perforating  the  cranium 
wth  this  instrument;  and  as  dividing  the  scalp  is  only 
a  useful  measure  when  it  is  preparatory  to  such  ope- 
ration; neith6r  the  one  nor  the  other  should  ever  be 
poetised,  unless  there  exist  -Unequivocal  symptoms 
that  these  is  a  dangerous  deeree  of  pressure  operating 
on  the  brain  and  caused  either  by  matter,  extravasated 
.Wood,  or  a-depressed  portion  of  the  skull.  If  any  ex- 
ceptions can  be  made  to  this  observation,  these  are 
oases  in  which  it  is  advisable  to  remove  loose  splinters 
a™  fragments  of  hone,  or  balls,  plainly  felt  under  the' 

The  true  mode  of  preventing  the  bad  effect*,  fse- 
2?e,^yin  i°Wmg' but "0t  arisin*  from>  simPle  fracture* 
vL  -fr  11.'1l,n0,  to  trePhine.  ^t  to  put  in  practice  all 
kinds  of  antiphlogistic  means.  For  "this  purpose,  let 
the  patient  be  repeatedly  and  copiously  bled,  both  from 
too  arm  and  temporal-  arteries;  let  him  be  property 
SMt'  v'Ve  lum.antlm<>niaIs ;  keep  him  on  the  flU 

and  'i  „tS7"  ,m  the  mZst  quiet  si,lfation  Possible ; 
arid  if,  notwithstanding  such  steps,  the  symptoms  of 
nflammation  of  the  brain  continue '  to  increase  let  a 
^.rge  bhster  be  applied  to  the  acalp.  If  the  scalp  be 
is  t0  bl?  heated  .as  speedily  as  possible 
SSftf  Purgatives  (as  sfr  Astfey  Coo£ H* 
cWnn^  „ 0mW™*  remove  the  symptoms  of  con- 
fraciure  f. *ravasatlon>  *heir  they  accompany  the 
r2n„  arISa4ew  Hours,  will  often  show  that  the  tre- 
™i™  8t^St  tllou8?lt  in*»pens*ble is  un- 

makTnT-in  ^  miscnief  m'Sht  arise  from  your 
compound  fractSe0"' <??rd  C0Bverti"g  a  simple  into  a 
■yoZ°n  tryblePnML.^f  y°U  a°r  P^^ntjy  (he  adds), 
and  Ite  fflffl!KVS  bef°r7°U  °Perate 

though  ,n  this  country  amuch-netfeffi^e  Nume' 
rousmstances,  however,  in  favournr  ih5  ™>.h  V 
corded  by  the  experienced  ScEker  < cZ °w  T 
munzrnjK  1,  Uvrhn,  1 77 1 ),  an  t  rni  I  w?'*" 
seen  made  of  it,  give'me  ab™5Xt^ 
efficacy  When,  in  spite  of  all  these' me^ureJ  rSa  !^ 
forms  under  the  cranium,  attended  with  symptoms of 
pressure  a  puffy  tumour  of  the  injured  the 
8ea  pIL0.r,th£se  chanee»  °»  the  wound,  if nhere  is in™ 
•  which  Mr.  Pott  has  so  excellently  describeoT.no,  aZ' 
•Mo'.M  be  lost  in  delaying,^ perforate?^  bone" 
wubtiietr. .  n.ne,andgmngventtqthe^nfiLdLtter 

OH 
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Experience  teaches  that  fractures  at  the  basis  of  the 
skull  are  extremely  dangerous,  because  they  are  gene- 
rally attended  with  extravasation,  or  followed  by  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  the  violence 
of  the  injury.  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  they  are 
produced  by  falls  from  a  great  height'  on  the  summit  of 
the  head.  The  whole  weight  of  the  body  is  received 
on  the  foramen  magnum,  and  Cuneiform  process  of  the 
os  occipitis,  and,  in  many  instances^  the  consequence  is 
a  transverse  fracture  through  theforamen  magnum,  the 
.cuneiform  process,  and  part  of  the  temporal,  bone.  A 
discharge  of  blood  into  each  meatus  auditorius  accom- 
panies the  accident.  It  is  supposed,  also:  that  the  deaf- 
ness, which  sometimes  remains'  during  life,  in  rare  in- 
stances of  recovery,  is  the  result  of  this  kind -of  injury. 
'—(Lectures,  &-c.  vol.  I, p.  289.)' »'   -  N 

A  fracture  within  the  orbit  is  sometimes  occasioned 
by  the -forcible  introduction  of  a  stick,  weapon,  or 
pointed  instrument,  and  is  generally  a  fatal  case,  from 
the-  pressure  and  irritation  of  the  depressed  splinters 
of  bone,  and  the  simultaneous  wound  q£  the  brain! 
1  he  symptoms  in  the  beginning,  however,  are  fre- 
quently mild  and  deceitful,  and  it  is  not  till  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  ensue,  that  the  patient's  condition 
is  always  such  as  to  cfeate  immediate  alarm.  A  case, 
exemplifying  this  fact,  is  reported  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 
—{Vol.  cit  p.  295.)  The  same  eminent  surgeon  men- 
tions the  occasional  production  of  a  circular  fracture  of 
the  entire  cranium,  by  a  blow  on  the  vertex;  also  the 
emphysema  of  the  forehead,  or  the  escape  of  the  air,  if 
there  be  a  wound,  caused  when  the  nose  is  blown,  in 
the  case  of  a  fracture  extending  into  the  frontal  sinuses ; 
the  complete  detachment,  sometimes  met  with,  of  the 
fragments,  instead  of  their  depression.  His  observa- 
tions confirm  the  fact,  that  fractures  of  the  skull,  if  un- 
accompanied with  concussion  or  compression,  become* 
united  like  those  of  other  bones ;  but,  he  adds,  that  it  is 
more  slowly,  and  that  where  the  interspace  is  wide,  it 
WUl  not  be  filled  up  with  bony  matter.— (P.  297, 298.) 


4.  Fractures  of  the  CraniuM  with  Depression. 
In  simple  fractures  of  the  skull,  or  those  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  broken  bone  are  not  depressed  from 
their  situation,  Mr.  Pott  remarks,  that  "  the  chirurgical 
intention  and  requisite  treatment  are  the  same  in  each 
viz.  to  procure  a  discharge  for  any  fluid  which  may  be' 
extravasated,  in  present  (provided  the  pressure  of  such 
extravasation  produces  urgent  symptoms,  a  condition 
which  should  here  be  added),  and  to  .guard .  against  the 
formation  or  confinement  of  matter."  The  prevention 
ot  suppuration  will,  as  we  have  already  remarked  be 
best  accomplished  not  by  perforating  the  cranium  as 
Mr.  Pott  advised,  but,  by  copious  bleeding,  evacuations 
cold  washes  to  the  head,  blisters,  and  a  rigorous  an- 
tiphlogistic regimen.  However,  the  confinement  of 
matter,  producing  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain 
certainly  indicates  the  immediate  use  of  the  trephine. 

But  (says  the  author)  in  frantures  attended  with 
depression  there  are  other  intentions.  In  these  the  ' 
depressed  parts  are  to  be  elevated,  and  such  as  are  so 
separated  as  to  be  incapable  of  reunion,  or  of  being 
brought  to  he  property,  and  withbut  pressing  on  the 
brain ,  are  to  be  totail  y  removed.  These  circumstances 
are  peculiar  to  a  depressed  fracture ;  but  although  they 
are  peculiar,  they  must  npt  be '  considered  as  sofe,  but 
as  additional  to  thosevwhich  have  been  mentioned  at 
large  under  the  head  of  simple  fracture  ;  commotion, 
extravasation,  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  every  UL 
™/e.  ?an  attend  on  or  be  fouad  »n  the  latter,  are  to  be 

the  cranium;  w^^ite  tthTffl^  P'eCeS  °f 
in  conseniipr)/.o  „c  ,i  ■  "el?cnea,  and  already  in  vaew. 
taken  awa  y  1  tn<!.^alP  °euig  wounded,  ought  to  be 
they  oSk„  f  A"  WU  6*  inclined  10  question!  That 
esca^n  is  Iwi  b^lXp0sed  ^  an  in™,  even  when 
hey  cause  S?"*"1' and  lhen  taken  away  whenever 
lievevv^f  h^  P'^n01  "^on  or  pressure,  I  be- 
alrladT  nd!^  W^ally  alIowed"  But  «he  reader  will 
n™ £      f stand,. from  what  has  been  said  in  the 

ZT ,8*ct.ML11'  tha*  several  excellenfsurgeons  do 
not  coincide  with  Pott  in  believing  that  every  depressed 

SS&SSSF.  ™^d-a"d*  "he  s 

nr".were  Cfrtainiv  are  <savs  Mr.  Abernethyf  decrees 
of  this  injury,  which  it  would  be  highly  improdem  £ 
tjeat.m  this  manner.  I  Whenever  the  patten" raain?h  = 
reuses  perfectly,  I  should  think  it  improper  fa f  trephine 
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him,  unless  symptoms  arose  that  indicated  the  necessity 
of  it." — (P.  21.) 

It  ia  extraordinary  and  unaccountable,  but  it  is  not 
less  true,  that  no  calculation  of  the  bad  effects  can  be 
made  by  the  degree  in  which  a  part  of  the  skull  is  de- 
pressed   This-  is>  a  fact  which  has  been  long  known. 
It  has  also  been  particularly  adverted  to  by  an  eminent 
modern  writer..  'f.Various  instances  also  presented 
themselves,  in  which,  though  a  considerable  degree  of 
compression  must  have  been  occasioned,  sometimes  by 
the  depression  of  both  tables,  and  at  other  times  by  the 
depression  of  the  inner  table  only  of  the  skull.yet  neither 
stupor,  paralysis,  nor  loss  of  memory  was  produced. 
In  one  of  these  cases  the  middle  of  the  right  parietal 
bone,  was  fractured,  and  considerably  depressed  by  a 
ball,  which  was  extracted  on  the  20th  day.   In  this  case, 
neither  stupor  nor  paralysis  appeared.   In  another,  a 
musket-ball  had  struck  the  right  parietal  bone,  fractured 
it  and  was  flattened  and  lodged  between  the  fables  of 
the  skulh   The  inner  table  was  much  depressed,  yet 
no  bad  symptoms  supervened."— (See  .Thomson's  Ob- 
servations-made in  the  -Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium, 
p  59,  60.)   The  same  author  also  saw  a  singular  case, 
in. which  a  ball,  entering  behind  the  right  temple,  and 
passing  backwards  and  downwards,  had  fractured  the 
bones  in  its  passage,  and  lodged  in  the  surfacoof  the 
brain,  ovet  the  tentorium,  from  which  place  ir was  ex- 
tracted on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  injury.  No 
bad  symptom  had  manifested  itself  previously  to  the 
operation,  and  the  .man  recovered,  under  the  strictest 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  with  little  or  no  constitutional 
derangement.    Dr.  Hennen  "has  recorded  two  cases, 
fUlly  proving  the  correctness  .of  Mr.  Abernethy'8  opi- 
nions aWt  the  impropriety  of  using  the  trephine  in 
cases  of  depression  unattended  with  urgent  symptoms : 
in  one  of  these  instances,  the  upper  and  posterior  angle 
of  the  parietal,  which  had  been  struck  by  a  musket- 
ball,  was  depressed  exactly  afi  inch  and  a  quarter  from 
the  surface  qf  the  scalp,  yet.  no  bad  symptomsfollowed, 
and  with  the  aid  of  bleeding  and  other  antiphlogistic 
remedies,  the  soldier  recovered  perfectly  in  a  few  weeks. 
m  in  a  similar  case,  where  the  man  survived  thirteen 
years,  with  no  other  inconvenience  than  occasional  de- 
termination' of  blood  to  the  head,  on  hard  drinking,  a 
funnel-like  depression  to  the  depth  of  an  inbh  and  a 
half  was  formed  m  the  vertex."— (See  HennerCs  Mill* 
tary  Surgery,  p.  287,  frf.  2.)  '     '■  \f V.  V' 

If  then  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  is  not  always 
in  proportion  to  the  compression,  but  is  sometimes  con- 
siderable when  the  pressure  is  slight,  every  surgeon 
cannot  be  too  fully  impressed  with  the  following  truth, 
t\iat  existing  symptoms  of  dangerous  pressure  on  the 
brain,  which  symptoms  will  be  presently  related,  can 
alone  form  a  true  reason  for  perforating  the  cranium. 

Although  the  doctrines  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  gene- 
rally speaking,  coincide  very  much  with  the  preceding 
maxim,  which  I  regard  as  a  very  important  one  ;  there 
is  an  exception  to  it  in  his  advice,  in  relation  to  com- 
pound  fractures  of  the  skull,  as  wilLbe  understood  from 
the  following  passage.  "  The  old  practice  used  to  be, 
the  moment  an  injury  of  the  brain  was  suspected,  and 
the  least  depression  of  the  'bone  appeared,  to  make  'an 
incision  into  the  scalp.  This  is  putting  the  patient  to 
Considerable  hazard ;  for  the  simple  fracture  would  by 
.  the  incision  be  rendered  compound.  In  simple  frapture, 
then,  when  it  is  attended  witn  symptoms  of  injury  of 
the  brain,  deplete  before  you  trephine ;  and  when  "it  is 
unattended  with  such  symptoms,  deplete  merely,  and 
do  not  divide  the  scalp,  &c.  If  the  fractme  tie  corn- 
,u,,«,t  thfi  treatment  mygt  be  very  different ;  because  a 
^po*nd  fracture  is  very  generally  foil owed .by  inflam- 
mation of  the  bram ;  and  it  will  be  of  little  use  to  tre- 
ihine  whe»  inflammation  is  once  produced.  If  he 
Tnflammation  come  on,  the  patient  will  generally  die, 
!  ^  ,^r  vnVi  trenhine  or  not,"  and  it  is  added,  that  the 
^^"f^ii  e^en be  likely  to  increase  the  iuflamma- 
°peraLt,-h  hafbeen  excited  by  a  depressed  portion  of 
t«,n,  wh ithjaswen  ^rAmley)  wmcn  t  always 

?n  *  u-this  whsn  1  a/n  called  to  a  compdund  fra<* 
follow,  is  .his I. .  wm  ex  whe. 

Wl,,mms  of     ured  brain  exist  or  not,  I  generally 
ther  symptmpfr  ot  mju'  trephme.   I  put  the 

use  an  elevalor  and  very  r  *  ^  hM  Ueen  com. 
elevator  under  the  bone,^     ^  b0I)e  „_{Lec. 

minuted,  remove  , the  «na»  I  Qf  propriety  of 
tures,  A  c  vol.  h  P-  '     and  also  0f  taking 

wing  the  elevator  n  hUcB ^« ^ 
away  loose  fragments,  mere  T 


many  surgeons  object  (and  I  confess  myself  one  of  the 
number)  to  saw  out  a  portion  of  the  skull  while  the- 
patient  is' free  from  urgent  symptoms.   I  believe,  also, 
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that  the  inflammation,  when  it  does  arise,  is  mostly  the 
effect  of  the  violence  itself,  not  of  the  depression  Of  the 
bone,  and,  therefore,  more  likely  to  be  increased  than 
prevented  by  the,  application  of  the  trephine.  I  think 
a- better  reason  for  elevating  the  bone,  when  it  is  ex-  • 
posed, «and  there  are  no  bad  symptoms,  is  the  fact  that 
many  patients,  after  their  recovery  from  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  accident,  become  subject,  whenever  the 
circulation  is  hurried,  to  insanity,  epilepsy,  &c.  Yet,, 
here  ;t  is  to  be  considered,  ttoat-it  may  be  ^futte,  time' 
enough  to  trephine,  when  such  ills  follow  the  continu- 
ance of  the  depression,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  operattoa 
would  then  be  in  itself  less  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  the 
tendency  to  inflammation-,  arising  froni  the  firstvio* 
lence,  must  now  have  subsided. 

Ifi  children  a  portion  of  the  skull  is  sometimes  de- 
pressed or  indented  by  a  blow-,  but  in  a  few  days  regains 
its  natural  level  without  the  aid  of  the  surgeon,  hi 
such  examples,  it  is  conceived  by  Mr.  Brodie,  that  the 
earthy  part  of  the  bone  gives  way,  while  the  animal 
part  remains  entire,  so  that  there  is  not  annual  solu- 
tion of  continuity,  and  he  supposes  that  the  restoration 
of-  the  boneHo  its  proper  level  is  brought  about  by  the 
constant  pulsations  of  the  brain  against  its  inuer  sur- 
face.^(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  /.-332,)  <«  ' 

Sometimes  a  considerable  depression  of  the  bone 
arises  from  the  external  table  being  driven  into  hie  dV 
ploe,  while  the  inner  table  is  entire.  To  trephine,  there- 
fore, merely  because  there  is  a  depression  of  the"  bone, 
would  be  completely  erroneous,  and  the  only  safe'prin- 
ciple  is  that  which  I  have  jusuhow  specifieU  The  de- 
pression of  the  outer  table'  in  the  foregoing  manlier  I 
pave  never  seen'  myself ;  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  however, 
mentions  it  as  a  frequent  occurrence ;  but  that  it  Is 
confined  to  'persons  of  middle  age,  as  in  very  young 
and  very  old  persons  the  skull  is  thin  ahfl  without  di- 
ploe.— (Lectures,  vol.  1 ,  p.  302.)  Another  sort  of  de- 
pression, I  believe,  is  more  frequent ;  at  least,  I  tjave 
seen  several  examples  of  the  case ;  it  consists  In  a 
fracture  and  depression  of  the  internal  table,  while  the 
external  one  continues  unbroken.   A  case  of  this  kind, 
attended  with  urgent  symptoms  of  compression,  I  tre- 
phined at  Brussels;  a  large  splinter  of  the  inner  table 
was  driven  more  than  an  inch  into  the  brain,  and  on  its 
extraction  the  patient's  senses  and  power  of  voluntary 
motion  instantly  returned.    Part  of  the  skull  to  which 
the  trephine  v\  as  applied,  of  course,  did  not  indicate  ex- 
ternally any  depression,  and  it  was  selected  because 
the  appearance  of  the  scalp  showed,  that  there  the  ex- 
ternal violence  had  operated.  1  rather  expected  to  find 
extravasated  blood,  than  a  depression  of  the  inner  table 
of  the  skull.— (See  also  Saucerotte,  in  Mim.  pour  le 
Prix  de  I' Acad,  de  CJiir,  t.  4,  id.  1619,?.  322.  Hennerit 
Military  Surgery,  p.  323,  ed.  2 ;  and  B.  C.  Brodie,  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p:  331.) 
.  In  military  surgery  particular  cases  present  them- 
selves,' which  scarcely  admit  of  being  comprehended 
within  the  tenor  of  any  general  ruler  and  principles. 
Thus,  it  sometimes  "happens,  that  a  ball  breaks  theds 
frontis,  and  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  it  lodges  in  the 
frontal  sinus,  with  or  without  fracture  of  the  inner 
boundary  .of  this  cavity.   In  cases  of  this  description, 
Baron  Larrey  recommends  exposing  the  course  of  the 
fracture  by  a  free  incision,  and  the  use  of  the  trepa"1' 
for  the  removal  of  the  extraneous  body:,  When  tad  in- 
ner side  of  the  sjnus  was  found  broken  and  depressed, 
he  next  perforated  that  part.of  the  cavity  with. a  small 
conical  trephine,  took  away  such  pieces  of  bone  as  re- 
quired removal,  and  let  out  any  extravasateU  bloou 
Sometimes,  however,  the  front  qf  the  sinus  ie»so  spun 
iered,  that  the  fragments,  when  taken  away  with  Uj° 
forceps,  leaye  the  cavity  sufficiently  opened,  not.oniy 
for  the  "extraction  of  the  ball,  but  for  the  application  oi 
the  trephine  to  the  inside  of  the  sinus  as  we  find  ex- 
emplified in  one  of  the  two  cases  of  this  nature  w«K« 
Larrey  met  with  in  the"Egyptian  campaign.— (Mmi  m 
Chir.  Militaire,  t.  2,  p.  138.)   After  the  battle  oiwi- 
tepsk,  in  1812,  he  was  called  to  two  Russian  soldier", 
whose  cases  were  remarkable ;  one  of  tlrem  had  Men 
struck  above  the  right  eyebrow,  with  a  grape-sboi, 
which,  after  breaking  and  penetrating  the  frontal  wine, 
entered  the  cavitv  of  the  cranium,  so  as  to.  lodge  upon 
the  anterior  right  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  the  orbitar  pro- 
cess and  internal  crista  of  the  os  frontis.  NotwiW- 
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standing  the  large  size  of  the  ball,  little  of  it  could  be 
seen  externally,  anil  the  aperture  through  which  it  had 
passed  was  not  more  than  ttjrec  or  four  lines  'broad ; 
every  attempt  to  extract:  jt,- therefore,  was  in-»vain. 
The  patient  experienced  a  pamful  senses  of  oppression, 
and  weight  in  the  head,'  and,  whenever  he  -inclined  it 
backwards,  was  seized  with  syncope.-  Jle  kept  ium- 
«elf  constantly  in  a  sitting  posture'  with  his  head  on 
hi»  knees.  Larrey  adds);  that  eyery  symptom,  of  com- 
pression of.  the  brain  also  prevailed,  though*  this  ^ac- 
count is  rather  difficuittaconnrprehepd,  considering  that 
"tfu»  patient  couM  sit  up,  and  choose  his  posture/- As 
for  any  description  given  by  himself  of  hits  sufferings, 
that  is  another  circumstance  on,  which  Ivshould  nofche 
inclined  to  dwell?  because  'in  all  probability  the  baron 
Was  not  able,  to  converse  in  the  Russian  language,  and 
•  thejnferenqss  respecting  the  man's  feelings  Were  made 
in  soma  other  way.  But  -whatever  might  be  thu  real- 
state  of  Hie  symptoms  (sui'd  in  a  case  of  this  kind  a 
correct  account  of  them  would  have  been  interesting), 
the  ball  was  plainly  ascertained,  try  means  of  a  probe, 
to  be  of  iron,  and  of  much  larger  diameter  than  the 
opening  through  which  it  had  entered  ;  and  that' for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  it  the'  applicatidn  of  the  trepan 
was  urgently  necessary.  The  fracture  "was  fairly 
brought  into  view  by  suitable  incisions ;  three;  jierfora- 
tidns  were  made  withva  small  trephine  at  its  upper 
pal;t,  and  after. the  removal  of  the  angles  of  the  bone 
between  these  perforations^  the  ball,  which  weighed 
•  seven  French  ounces,  was  readily  extracted  with  Jjie 
aid  of  a  strong  pai*  of  forceps  an*-  an  elevator.  •  ,  A 
considerable  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was  als.o  re- 
^mSved,  under  which  the  brain  was  found  with  a  de- 
gression of  three  or  four  lines  deep.  As  sodn  as>  some 
sphntets  of  the  bone  had  been  taken  away,  the  part 
was  dressed  with  a  hit  of  fine  linen  dipped  in  warm 
wine,  sweetened  with,  sugar,  over  .which  were  placed 
charpie,  several  compresses,  and  a  bandage.  With  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  warm  .wine  and  other  sti- 
mulants^, the  surface  of  fhe'brain,  in  wounds  exposing 
or  interesting-  that  organ,  it  seems  to  bean  invariable 
practice  with  Larrey,  as  welt-as  Sehmucker,  and  the 
older  surgeons.  On  what  principle  the  custom  is  still 
kept- up,  and  whether  ft- is  truly  right  and  useful,  are 
questions  which  may  be-rationally  put.  In  whatever 
way  experience  may  hereafter  decide  these  matters 
suffice  it  to  add,  that  the  patient  was  relieved  by  the 
treatment,  and  lell  into  a  quiet  sleep  for  two  hours  • 
but  in  the  evening  he  became  feverish,  and  the  wound' 
aoutBjy  painful.  A  considerable  quantity  of  hlood  was 
taken  frqm  the  vena  sapuena  (and  why  bleeding  was 
not  practised  at  first,  seems  extraordinary).  °  The 
dressings,  which,  according  to  my  ideas,  were  highly 
objectionable,  were  removed,'  and  a  large  .emollient 
poultice  applied.  Cooling  beverages,  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  tartarized  antimony,  and  antispas- 
modic anodyne  medicines  were  prescribed.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  patient's  state  appeared  satisfactory 
without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  senses,,  and  in 
due  time  he  perfectly  recovered*. 

The  other  soldier  had.  been  wounded  in  the  left  tem- 
ple with  a  leaden  ball,  five  days  before  Larrey  saw  him 
One  half  of  the  ball  had  gone  into  the  cranium  through 
a  very  ■narrow'  breach;  the  other  had' burrowed  under 
thetentporal  muscle,  and  lodged' near  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess; The  right  side  of  the  body  was  paralytic  the 
•enses  Veroannihilated,  and  the  man  w*s  in  a«tate  of 
incessant  agitation.  After  dilating  the  wound  in  the 
temple,  ami  exposing  lhe  fracture",  Larrey  discovered 
the  track  of  the  pieee-of  lead,  which  had  gone  towards 
he  mastoid  process,  and  which  he  Immediately  ex- 
tracted by  a  counter-opening.  At  the  lower  part  of  Uie 
temporal  wound, •  he  applied  a. trepan  very  near  the 
Bpat  where  the  other  portion  of  the  ball  wgs  lodged! 
Tins  with  some  fragments  of  the  bone,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  extravas^ed  blood,"  was  easily  extracted  The 
patient  however,  was  not  saved ;  a  -circumstance 
too'laTe  ar^  "  '-^operation'  having  been  done 
IrfVothercase,  bne  of  the  imperial  -ntards  wounHeH 
at  the  battle  of  the  Moskowa,  died  whh symS fbf 
chmpression,  and  after  death,  a  quarter  of  a  bTillet 
and  a  fragment  of  bqne  were  found  tinder  the  sk  .1 1 
attended  with  an  ulcerated  or  wounded  state  of  the 
adjacent  portion  of  the  brain.  Larrey.  very 'properly 
expresses  his  ppimon,  that  this  soldier  would  have  h»H 
a  chance  of  being  saved,  had  the  trepan  been  used.— 


(■See  M>  m.  dc  Chir.  Mil.  t.  i.  p.  183,  <£-e.)  The  practice 
of  trephining  for  the  removal  of  balls,  situated  near  a 
fracture  of  the  skull,  within  thijs  bony  cavity,  or  lodged 
among  the  fragments,  or  between  the  two  tables  forced 
asunder  (see  Engel's  -case,  in  V.ermischte  Chir.  Schrif- 
ten  von  J.  L.  Schmucker,  b.  1,  p.  242),  is  not  peculiar  to 
Larrey,  for  it  has  been  done  by  many  other  surgeons 
(see  Schmuckefs  Wahrnehmungen,  b\\,  p.  298);  but  I 
do  not  know  that  he  has  been  anticipated  ill  his  bold  prac- 
tice of  making  a  counter-opening  in  the  skull,  when 
the  ball  is  lodged  at  such  a  distance  from  the  fracture, 
that  it  cannot  be  extracted  through  any  perforation 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Original  injnry;  for  it  is  a 
principle  which  fie,;  ventures  to- lay  down,  that  wlien  a 
bait  has  entered  the  cranium,  without  quitting  the  roof 
of  this  cavity,  (he  case  is  one  requiring  the  application 
of  the,  trepan.— (Mem.'  de  Chir,- Mil,  1.4,  p.  180.)  In 
the  2d  vol.  of  this  work  (pi  139),  the  teadep  will  find 
the_account  of  a  soldier,  who  was  stnuck  on  the  mid? 
die  of  the  forehead  with  axball.  which  penetrated  the 
os  frontis,  and  then  passed  obliquely  backwards,  be- 
tween the  skull  and  the  dura  mater,  in  the  course -of  the 
longitudinal  sinus,  <as-  far  as  the  lambdoidal  suture, 
where  it  stopped.  Larrey  traced  the  sifuatton  of  The 
hall,  by  the  introduction  of  an  elastic  gum  catheter  into 
the  opening;  and  measuring  the  distance  between  ;the 
fracture  and  the  place  where  -he  felt  the  ball,  he-  cut 
down  upon  that  part  of  the  skull,  beneath  which  he 
concluded  that  the  ball  was  lodged.  The  bone  was 
theij  perforated  with  a  large  trepan ;  a  good  deal  of 
pus  was  discharged ; ,  the  ball  was  extracted,  and  the 
patient  retov«red„  '  One  thing  here  merits  the  attention 
of  surgeons:  Larrey  telle  us,  that,  a  good  deal  of  pus 
issued  as  soon  as  an  opening  was  onade  in  the  skull : 
there  must  then  have  been  suppuration  under  the  bone, 
and  inflammation  and  detachment  of  the  dura  mater; 
circumstances  always  indicated,  according  to  Pott,  by 
a  corresponding  separation  of  the  pericranium,  and  a 
puffy  tumour  of  the  scalp.  Did  these  symptoms  take 
place  in  the  foregoing  case,  so  as  to  he  of  any  assistance 
to  Laurey,  in  judging  of  the  place  where  the  ball  was 
lodged  ?  and  has  the  mention  of  them  been  omitted  only 
by  accident!  or  are, we.  to  infer  that  suppuration  may 
happen  between,  the  cranium  and  dura  mater,  without 
any  detachment  of  the  pericranium  and  puffy  tumour 
of  the  scalp  ?  a  thing  which  Bichat  asserts  is  proved 
by  daily  experience  in  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  at  Paris.— (See 
(Jiuvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  29.)  Larrey,  in  his 
3d  vol.  (p.  82),  gives  us  another  case,  in  which  a  Sail 
pierced  the  left  parietal  bone,  and  lodged  near  the  lamb- 
doidal suture.  Its  situation  was  detected  with  the  aid 
of  an  elastic  gum  catheter,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  there  being  a  slight  eccbymosis  over  the  part 
Here  a  crucial  incision  was  made  through  the  scalp 
and  a  small  fissure  discovered.  As  the  symptoms  of 
compression  increased,  the  trepan  was  applied,  so  aa 

•  to  include  the  fissure.  A  half  of  the  baft  flattened  was 
found  directly  under  the  perforation,  and  a  good  deal  of 
Wood  was  voided  from  the  two  openings  in  the  cranium 
for  a  fortnight  the  case  went  on  favourably,  but  the 
patient  was  then  attacked  with  what  Larrev  terms 
hospital  fever,  hut  which  in  all  probability  was  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
andadieir.      -    4     ,    •>•  •  :      v  ^> 

•  ^he  records  of  surgery  furnishnumereus  instances 
in  which  the  patients  lived  a  considerable  time  with 
balls  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  Thus,  one 
is  related  by  Paroisse,  where  the  patient  soon  reco- 
vered his  senses  after  the  injury,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  felt  no  inconvenience,  except  a  difficulty  of 
opening  the  mouth.-  (Opuscules  de  Chir.  Obs.  1,  8vo. 
raris,  1806.)  Ramdohr  has  published  another  case, 
where  a  soldier  Was  shot  through  the  frontal  sinus,  and 
tbe  ball  was  found  after  death  in  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  left  herrrisphere-of  the  brain,  half  an  inch 
above  the  ventricle;,  yet  this  patient  lived  four  months  ■ 
after  the  injury,  and  soon  recovered  his  senses  after  its 
qccurrence.  For  a  considerable  part  of  this  time  he 
was  also-free  from  any  bad  symptoms.  At  last  he  was 
affected  with  a  kind  of  stupor,  and' an  inability  to  open 
his  left  eye,  and  fell  into  a  lethargic  and  convulsed 
state*— (Schmucker,  Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  I 
p.  277.)  A  French  soldier,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo' 
was  wounded  with  a  musket-ball,  which  entered  at 
the  anterior  portion x>f  the  squamous  suture, dodged  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  on  the  fifth  day  after 
an  enlargement  of  the  wound,  and  the  removal  of  seve- 
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ml  fragments  of  bone,  was  extracted  from  the  poste- 
rior lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  bruin,  where  it 
■was  found  resting  on  the  tentorium.  Yet,  during  the 
several' previous  days,  the  man,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  headache,  and  partial  deafness  of  the  right  ear, 
seemed  to  enjoy  perfect  health.  The  case  ended  well. 
—(See.  Hennen's  Mil.  Surg.  p.  289,  ed.  2.)  Still  more 
remarkable  instances  of  the  duration  of  life,  and  even 
of  the  absence  of  vert  serious  symptoms,  alter  great 
and  serious  wounds  of the  braffi,  and  the  lodgement  of 
balls,  might  here  be  cited;  but  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to 
the  instructive  Essay  of  M.  Quesnay  on  the  subject,  in 
vol.  1,  of  the  Mim.  de  VAcad.  Se  Chir.  4to.,  and  to  the 
account  of  twenty-two  French  soldiers,  whose  vertices, 
with  more  or  less  of  the  brain,  were  cwt  off  by  sabre- 
strpkes.  All  these  men  ultimately  died ;  but  at  first 
had  not  a  single  bad  symptom,  and  performed  a  journey 
of  thirty  leagues  after  being  wounded,  and  one-half  of 
this  distance  orf  foot.— (See  Parpisse,  Opuscules  de 
Chir.  p.  41,  *cs) 

5:  Extravasation  under%  the  Cramujn,  Symptoms  of 

Pressure-on  the  Brain,  &c. 
•  Mr.  PottTre'marks;  "  the  shock  which  the  head  some- 
times receives  by  falls  from  op  high,  or  by  strokes  from 
ponderous  bodies,  does  not  unfrequently  cause  a  breach 
in  some  of  !the  vessels  either  of  the  brain  or  its  menin- 
ges, and  thereby  occasions  extravasation  of  the  fluid 
which  should  circulate  through  them.  This  extrava- 
sation  may  be  the  only  complaint  produced  by  the  ac- 
cident; or  it  may  be  joined  with,  or  added  to,  a  fracture 
of  the  skulU  But  this  is  not  all;  for  it  may  be  pro- 
duced not  only  when  the  cranium  is  unhurt,  by  the 
blow,  but  even  when  no  violence  of  any  kind  has  been 
offered  to  or  received  by  the  head." 

The  effused  blood  may  lie  between  the  cranivfm  and, 
dura  mater;  between  the  latter  membrane .  and  the 
arachnoides  ;  on  the  surface  of  the  pia  ma,ter,  or  under 
this  membrane',  on  the  surface,  in  the  substance,  or  ca- 
vities of  the  brain,  The  first  specj.es  of  extravasation, 
which  is  observed  to  be  always  more  or  less  circum- 
scribed, may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  skull,  but  when 
situated  at  its,  base,  is  generally  fatal.  Jn  the  second, 
which, is  the  most  common  species  of  extravasation 
-within  the  dura  mater  (see  Brodie,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  333),  the  blood  is  widely  scattered 
.about  between  the  dura  mater  and,  arachnoides,  and 
on  this  account,  unless  its  quantity  be  very  consider- 
able, it  does  not  cause  any  great  degree  bf  pressure. 
In  the  third  example,  if  the  blood  be  situated  in  the 
convolutions,  it  is  also  widely  diffused,  but  if  it  be 
within  the  substance  or  ventricles  of  the  brain,  which 
is  rare  {Brodie,  vol.  cit.),  jt  is  circumscribed.— (Oi'.uvres 
Ckir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  23.)  Sometimes  in  cases  of 
treat  violence,  as  Mr.  Pott  has  justly  observed,  the 
Aooi  is  found  at  the  same  time  in  all  these  different 
darts.  •  • 

■  According  to  Mr.  Brodie's  experience,  which  confirms 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  there  is  never 
such  hemorrhage  from  a  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels, 
by  which  the  dura  mater  is  connected  to  the  bone,  as 
will  produce  dangerous  pressure  on  the  bram,  except 
when  the  middle  meningeal  artery  has  been  lacerated, 
from  which  vessel  the  bleeding  is  sometimes  very  co- 
pious. Mr.  Brodie  has  never  seen  this  artery  lace- 
rated, except  in  the  combination  with  a  fracture  run- 
ning across  the  bony  canal  in  which  it  is  situated  ;  but 
he  adverts  to  other  cases,  recorded  by  Mr.  Latta  and 
Mr.  Abernethy,  in  which  no  such  fracture  accompanied 
the  rupture  of  the  vessel. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
14,  p.  333.)    .  .  >    '  . 

Another  observation  -made  by  Mr.  Brodie  is,  that 
large  extravasations  are  sometimes  found  upon  the  up- 
per surface  'of  the  brain,  but  more  frequently  at  its 
basis,  -Where  they  are  usually  the  consequence-  of  a 
rupture  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  same  surgeon 
has  never  seen  an  instance,,  in  which  the  blood  from  a 
wounded  sinus,  collected  between  the  dura  mater  and 
the  skull,  ox  between  that  membrane  and  the  brain,  in 
sufficient' quantity  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the 
latter  organ.  '■  .  ..  ,  ,  ' 
When  the  blood  is  extrayasated  beneath  the  skull, 
the  violence  which  produces  tne.rupture  of  the  vessel, 
usually  stuns  the  patient,  from  which  state,  provided 
the  quantity  and  pressure  of  the  blood  and  the  force  of 
the  eoncussion  be  not  too  great,  he  gradually  recovers 
and  regains  his  senses.  If  the  first  extravasation  be 


trivial,  the  patient,  after  regaining  lua  senses,  may  only 
feel  a  little  drowsiness  and  go  to  bed.,  The  bleedinj 
from  the  ruptured  vdssel  continuing,  and  the  pressure 
on  the  brain  increasing,  he  becomes  mdre  and  more  in- 
sensible, and  begins  to  breathe  in  a  alow,  interrupted, 
stertorous  manner.  In  caises  of  compression,  whether 
from  blood  or  a  depressed  portion  of  the  skull,  thete  is 
a  general  insensibility ;  the  eyes  are  half  open ;  the  pu- 
pils dilated  and  motionless,  eyen  before  the  vivid  light 
of  a  candle;  the  retina  is  insensible;  the  limbs  relaxed; 
the  breathing  stertorous ;  the  pulse  slow,  and,  accorditjii. 
to  Mr-  Abernethy,  less-6ubject  to  intermission, 'thaa.ifl 
cases*  of  concussion.  The  absence  of  stettor(  however, 
as  this  gentleman  admits,  must  not  be  relied  Upon  as  a 
proof. of  their  being;  bo  compression ;  for  Morgagni  re- 
lates dissections  of  apoplectic  persons,  in  Whom  the  effjl-' 
sion  was  considerable,  yet  no  stertor  had  occurrod. 
•  In  a  fas'e  of  ■  wound  of  the  posterior  ppj-t  of  the  skull, 
with  depression,  seen  by  Dr.  J.  Thomson,  the  pulse  a/ 
one  time  sunk  ■  as  low  as  36  strokes  in  a  minute." 
This  eminent  professor,  however,  is  at  variance  with 
Mr.  Abernethy  upon  one  point,  by  stating  that  irregu- 
larity of  the  pulse  is  a  frequent  attendaut  upon  ooai-  . 
pressed  brain.— (Report  of  06s.  be.  p.  54,  S5.) 

Mr.  Brodie  does  riot  give  any  positive  opinion  on  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Abernsphy,  that  intermission  of 
the  pulse  is  less  frequent  in  compression  than  concus- 
sion ;  but  lie  expresses  his  belief,  that  pressure  on  the 
brain  for  the,  most  part  affects  thfe  action  of  the  heart; 
not  by  producing  actual  interruption,  but  by  causing 
its  contractions  to  be  either  lessfrequent,  or  less/ora? 
ble  than  .natural! -^iMed.  Chir.  Trans..vpl.1i.p.3bS,) 
In  the.  cases  referred  to  in  Dr.  Thomson's  repBrt,  con- 
vulsions sometimes'  arose  from  the  pressure  of  pqr-  * 
tions  of  the  skull,  forced  inwards  upon  the  brain.  This 
is  a  very  dangerous  symptom ;  but  Dr.  Thomson  «avr 
it  cease  in.a  few  examples,  after  the  (Jeptessed  piece  of 
bone  had  been  elevated,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen 
adopted— (P.  60.)  Convulsions  I  am  disposed  to  re- 
gard, with  Bichat,  rather  as  a:  symptom  of  injury  of  the 
brain,  than  of  compression.— (GLuvres  Chir.  ieiisauU, 
t.S)  j.27.)     .    ,S  :  1 

Mr.  Brodie,  seemingly  unaware  of  the  cqrresponding 
remark  published  in  the  foregoing  work,  considers  it 
questionable,  whether  convulsive/  twitches  of  the  mus- 
cles ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  consequence  o£,sim- 
pie  pressure  on,  the  brain  ?  We  find  them  occUr,  say* 
he,  in-  cases  of  punctured  and  wounded  brain,  where 
there  fe  no  pressure;  and  whenever  he  bis  noticed 
them  as  attendant  on  depression  of  the.  skull  o&ex- 
travasajted  blood,  and  has  afterward  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  the  injury, 
the  pressure  has  always  been  found  to  be  complicated 
with  loound  or  laceration  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
The  convulsive  twitches  to  which  Mr^Brodie  alludes, 
he  particularly  describes  as  slight  and  partial,  and 
different  from  the  more  violent  and  general  convulsions. 
—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  I4,p.i352.) 

Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  of  many  cases 
may  -be  well  conceived  by  what  Dr.  Hennen  remarked 
in  his  practice ;  viz.  that  in  sdme  instances  the  pupils 
were  contracted,  in  others  dilated,  where  the  injury 
was  nearly  of  a  similar  nature  and  degree;  while 
sometimes,  in  the  same  patient,  one  pupil  was  dilated 
and  the  other  much  contracted.  He  saw,  also,  paraly- 
sis occur  on  one,  side,  and  convulsions  on  the  other, 
when  the  blow  had  been  on  the  forehead,  and  the  same* 
.when  it  had  been  on  the  occiput.— (Op.  cit.  p.  300, 
301.)  •»•»•    '  •»•  •• 

Mr.  Brodie  "has  seen  the'  pupils  dilate  with  the  ab- 
sence, and  contract  with  the  presence  of  light,  although 
the  patient  lay  jn  a  state  of  complete  insensfbiliiy,  aid 
did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  conscious  of  the  impressions' 
made  on  the  retina.  He  admits,  however,  that  this  i»i 
a  rare  occurrence,  and  that,  when  the  other  symptoms 
of  pressure  are  present,  the  pupils  are  generally  insen* 
sible  and  motionless,  and  mostly  eWaieaJ'thpugh  some- 
times contracted.  Every  surgeon  of  experience  must 
be  aware  of  another  circumstance  mentioned  by  the 
same  surgeon ;  namely,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  pupils  to  remain  for  ajime  in  a  state  of'<iilatatton, 
than  to  become  suddeuly  contraoted,  and  after  remain- 
ing so  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  to  become' again  di- 
lated1; these  changes  taking  place  independently  of  light 
and  darkness.  When  the  pupils  have  been  dilattfd, 
Mr.  Brodie  has  frequently  known  them  to  becomo  con- 
tracted after, the  abstraction  of  biood;  the  dilatation 
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returning  as  soon  as  the  immediate  effect  of  the  blood- 
letting had  ceased.  He  adverts  to  a  curious  case,  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Hennen,  in  which  blood  was  extravasatcd 
oetw>en  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  the  pupils 
sometimes  dilated  in  an  increased  light,  and  contracted 
in  a  diminution' of  it.-=(See  Med'.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14, 
/>■  352.)  Another  observation  made  by  Mr.  Brodie  is, 
an  "occasional  insensibility  of  one  iris,  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  atutaptosis,' continuing  latter  the  subsidence  of 
the  general  inserfsibiluy  of  the,  body,  and  even  unat; 
tended  with,  loss  of  vision. — (Vol.  cit.p,  35ir)  • 
.  The  patjent'is  hardly  ever  sick'  when  the  pressure 
on  the  brain  and,\he  general  insensibility  are  consider- 
able ;  for  the  very  action  of  vomiting  betrays  sensibility 
in  the  stomach,  and  oesophagus.  The  truth  of  this 
statement,  which  agrees  with  Mr.  Abemetljy's  e^xpeT 
rieiice,  is'strikingly  cohflrrned  by  an<observalion  made 
by'Mr.-  Brodie ;  namely,  that  whence  Has  had  occasion, 
to  apply  the  trephine  on  account  of  a  fracture  and  de- 
pression, and  no.sickriess  existed , previously,  he  has 
sometimes  known  the  .patienf  become  sick  and  vomit 
immediately  the  depressed  bone  was*elevated.— (See 
Med.  Chir.  Traps,  vol.  14,  p.  35ti.)  These  symptoms 
are  Hot  peculiar  to  pressure  from  bloodf  But  arise  also 
from  that  of  many  depressed  fractures  of  the  skull  and 
of  suppuration  under  this  part.  They  are  all  altnbur 
table  to  the  unnaturaL,pressu>e  made  on  the  brain  and 
nerves,  and  have  too  often  been  mistaken  as  indications 
of  an  injury,  which,' considered  abstractedly,  can  never 
«ause  then) ;  I  allude  to -a  simple  undepressed  fracture 
of  the  cranium,  which  may  be  accompanied  with  them 
but  cannot  cause  them.  They  differ  in  degree,  according 
to- the  quantity,  kind,  and  situation  of  the  pressing  fluid. 
The  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  ears,  which  often  fol- 
lows violence  applied  to  the  head,  is  generally  conceived 
to  lead  to  no  particular  or  useful  inference:  we  cannot 
even  calculate,  by  this  sign,  that  the  force  has,  exceeded 
ascertain  degree^;  for  such  bleedings  take  place  from 
much  slighter  causes  In  some.persotis  than  others. 

Mr.  Brodie'*  observations  on  this  point  merit  atten- 
tion: "  There  is  often  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood 
from  the  ear,'  especially,  in*  cases  bf  fracture  of  the 
basis  of  the  cranium.  This  may,  as  far  as  I  know, 
sometimes  arise  from  other  sources ;  but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  must  ifi  raoft  instances  arise  from  the 
laceration  of  the  lateral  sinus,  where  it  extends  down- 
wards behind  the  petrous  process  of  the  temporal  bone 
and  the  external  meatus;  and  in  one  instance  I  ascer- 
tained it  to  have  been  so  by  the  examination  of  the 
body  after  death.  In  another  ease  which  fell  under  my 
observation,  there  was  hemorrhage  both  from  the  ear 
and  the  nostrils.  The  patient,  a  boy,  died  shortly  af- 
ter  the  accident ;  and  it  was  found,  on  dissection,  that 
there  was  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  with 
laceration  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  that  the  hemor- 
rhage had  taken  place  from  this  sinus."— (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  334.)  According  to  my  expe- 
rience, bleedings  from  the  ear  and  nose  from  injuries 
of  the  bead  are  particularly  frequent  in  children,  and 
often  manifestly  consist  of  arterial  blood. ' 

Paralysis  is  a  symptom  which  generally  attends 
hurtful  pressure  on  the  brain.  The  particular  circum- 
stances, however,  which  determine  itsrdegree,  extent 
and  situation,  are  not  well  understood.  "  In  some  in- 
stances of  paralysis  from  sabre- wounds,  as  well  as  in 
those  made  by  gun-shot  (says  Dr.  J.  Thomson),  para- 
lysis was  confined- to  the  upper,  and  in  others  to  the 
lower  extremity.  ln  every  instance  in  which  it  dis- 
.  Unctly  appeared  that  the  injury  existed  on  one  side  of 
the  head,  the  paralysis  uniformly  manifested,  itself 
■upon  the  otter  ,'tfmt  we  were  unable  to  perceive  any 
otnei -Axed  relation  between  the  part  of  the  brain  which 
had  been  injured  and  the  part  of  the  body  affected -with 

tZ°™v  °f,tlie  right  l'Urietal  bone  b>'  a  mus- 

*  Jet-Bat  was  followed  by  palsy  of  the  left  arm  and  leg. 
In  another  case,  a  wound  penetrating  the  upper  part 
of  the  right  parietal  bone  vyas  accompanied' with  a 
slight  paralytic  affection  bf  the  left  side  of  the  mouth, 
and  complete  palsy  of  the  left  leg.  In  .a- third  case,  i 
snbre-wound  of  the  same  bone,  followed  by  extensive^ 
exfoliations,  gave  rise  to  a  complete,  palsy  oftbi  left 
8id8.".-(0fts.  made  m  the  Ifditary  Hospitals' in  Bel- 
gium, p.  52, 53.)  .  ' 

When  the  destruction  of  sensibility'is  complete  the 
voluntary,  muscles  are  entirely  paralyzed'.  The  patient 
lies  motionless,  irr  any  position  in  which  he  happens  to 
bo  placed.   The  bjad/ler.  incapable  of  contraction,  be- 


comes preternaturally  distended  with  urine ;  and  the 
relaxation  of  the  sphincter  ani  allows  the  involuntary 
discharge  of  feces  from  the  rectum.  Afterward  the 
muscles  of  respiration  become  affected  also;  the  pa- 
tient breathes  with  stertor,  as  in  a  most  profound  sleep ; 
and  the  diaphragm  contracts  at  longer  and  longer  in- 
tervals, until  respiration  altogether  ceases.  It  is  this 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  which  in  ordi- 
nary cases  of  pressure  on  the  brain  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  death.  .When  the  loss  of  sense  is  imperfect,  , 
there  are  often  no  marks  of  paralysis  whatever.  At 
other  times,  there  is  hemiplegia,  which,  however,  is 
much  more  rarely  the  consequence  of  accidental  vio- 
lence than  of  apoplexy.  Mr.  Brodie  conceives  that  this 
difference  is  referrible  to  the  different  situation  of  the, 
pressure.  In  apoplexy,  the  extravasation  is  mostly 
situated  in  one  of 'the  ventricles,  or  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain ;  but  after  a  blow  on  the  head,  the  cause 
of  .pressure  commonly  operates  upon  the  surface. — 
(Med.  Ckir.  TrOns-Vol.il,  p.  349,  350.)  •  .  • 

With  respect  to  paralysis,  it  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  common  symptoms  of, pressure  on  the  brain  -r 
hut,  according  tb  Bichat>  it  may  also  be1  caused  by  con- 
cussion; and  we  know  that  it  may  arise  in  cases  of 
inflammation  and  suppuration  within  t lie  skull.  The 
above  statement  respecting  the  paralysis  being  always 
on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  that  on  which  the 
brain  is  compressed,  agrees  with  what  is  generally  re- 
marked by  oiher  surgical  writers, — (See  Larrey^s  Mem  . 
de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  180;  Hennen,'s  Principles,  p.  301, 
ed.  -J,  i  c)  Yet,  at  the  IIotel-Dieu,  at  Paris,  extrava- 
sation has  very  'often  been  .  noticed  both  on  the  side 
affected  with  paralysis  and  on  the  opposite  one;  or 
else  the  blood  was  generally  diffused,  while  the  paraly-" 
sis  was  local.— ((Eiiikes  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  27.) 

The  'preceding  class  of  symptoms  only  informs  us, 
that  the  brain  is  suffering  compression  ;  and  leaves  us 
quite  in  the  dark  respecting  several  other  very  import- 
ant circumstances.  "We  not  only  have  no  certain 
infallible  rule,  whereby  to,  distinguish  what  the  press- 
ing fluid  is,  or  where  it  is  situated,  but  we  are,  ii>  many 
instances,  absolutely  incapable  of  knowing  whether 
the  symptoms  be'voccasioned  by  any  fluid  at  all ;  for 
a  fragment  of  bone  broken  off from  the  internal  table 
of  the  cranium,  and  making  an  equal  degree  of  pres- 
sure, will  produce  exactly  the  same  complaints." — 
(Pott.)  In  detailing  the  symptoms  of  pressure  from 
blood,  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  patient  being  at 
first  generally  stunned  by  the  blow,  of  his  gradually 
regaining  his  senses,  and  of  his  afterward  relapsing 
into  a  state  of  insensibility  again.  The  interval  of 
sense  which  thus  occurs,  was  pointed  out  by  Petit  as  a 
circumstance  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  elucida- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  case. 

"A  concussion  and  an  extravasation  (as  Mr.  Pott  ob- 
serves) are  very  distinct  causes  of  mischief,  though 
not  always  very  distinguishable. 

M.  Le  Dran,  and  others  of  the  modern  French  wri- 
ters, have  made  a  very  sensible  and  just  distinction 
between  that  kind  and  degree  of  loss  of  sense  whieh 
arises  from  a  mere  commotion  of  the  brain,  and  that 
which  is  caused  by  a  mere  extravasation,  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  time  of  the  attack  or  appearance 
of  such  symptoms  are  different  or  distinct.  The  loss 
of  sense  which  immediately  follows  the  violence,  say 
they,  is  most  probably  owing  to  a  commotion;  but 
that  which  comes  on  after  an  interval  of  time  has  passed 
is  most  probably  caused  by  extravasation. 

This  distinction  is  certainly  just  and  good  as  far  as 
it  will  go.  That  degree  of  abolition  or  diminution  of 
sense  which  immediately  attends  or  follows  the  blow 
or  fall,  and  goes  off  again  without  the  assistance  of 
art,  is  in  all  probability  occasioned  by  the  sudden  shake 
or  temporary  derangement  of  the  contents  of  the  head : 
and  the  same,  kind  of  symptoms  recurring  again  some 
time  after  they  had  ceased,  or  not  corning  on  until  some 
time  has  passed  from  the  receipt  of  the  violence,  do 
most  probably  proceed  from  the  breach  of  a  vessel 
within  or  upon  the  brain.  But,  unluckily,  we  have  it 
hot  very  often,  in  our  power  to  make  this  exact  distinc- 
tion. An  extravasation  is  often  made  so  immediately, 
and  so  largely,  at  the  instant  of  the  accident,  that  all 
sense  and  motion  are  instantaneously  lost,  and  never 
again  return.  And  it  also  sometimes  happens,  that  al- 
though an,  extravasation  may  possibly  not  have  been 
made  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  and  the  first  com- 
plaints may  have  been  owing  to  commotion  merely,  yet 
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a  quantity  of  fluid  having  been  shed  from  its  proper 
vessels  very  soon  after  the  accident,  and  producing  its 
proper  symptoms,  before  those  caused  by  the  commo-' 
tion  have  had  time  to  go  ofT,  the  similarity  of  the  effects 
of  each  of  these  different,  causes  is  such,  as  to  deprive 
us  of  all  power  of  distinguishing  between  the  one  and 
the  other,  or  of  determining,  with  any  tolerable  preci- 
sion, to  which  ,of  theni  siich  symptoms  as  remain  are 
.really  owing." 

A  man  meets  with  a  fall ;  a  slight  concussion  of  the 
brain  is  the  consequence,  and  the  patient  is  instantly 
stunned.  The  effects  of  concussion  gradually  subside, 
but  an  extravasation  takes  place,  and  the  loss  of  the 
senses  continues,  though  from  a  different  cause.  Here, 
according  to  the  principles  of  Petit,  the  case  would  be 
set  down  as  concussion  ;  yet,  things  are  quite  the  con- 
trary, the  extravasation  now  keeping  up  the  symptom 
which  was  only  temporarily  produced  by  concussion. 
In  many  instances,  also,  the  effects-of  concussion  and 
extravasation  exist  together,  and  then  how  is.  a  sur- 
geon to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  case  1 — (See  CEuvres 
C/iir.  de  Desau.lt,  t.  2,  p.  '25.)        ,  • 

•  "  When  an  extravasation  of  any  kind  is  made  either 
upon  or  within  the  brain,  if  it  be  in  such  quantity,  or 
so  situated,  as  to  disorder  the  economy  of  the  animal, 
it  always  produces  such  disorder  by  making  an  unna- 
tural pressure  on  the  parts  where  it  lies.  The  nature 
and  degree  of  the  symptoms  hereby  produced  are  va- 
rious and  different  "in  different  persons,  according  to 
the  kind,  quantity,  and  situation  of  the  pressing  fluid. 
Sometimes  it  is  merely  fluid  blood,  sometimes  blood  in 

»a  state  of  coagulation ;  sometimes  it.is  a  clear  lymph, 
and  at  others  blood  and  water  are  found  mixed  to- 
gether :  each  of  these  is  found  either  simple  or  mixed, 
indih'erent  situations,  that  is,  between  the  skull  and 
dura  mater,  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  or  in  the 
natural  cavities  of  the  brain  called  its  ventricles,  and 
sometimes,  in  cases  of  great  violence,  they  are  found 
at  the  same'  time  in  all  these  different  parts.  Some- 
times a,  considerable  quantity  is  shed  instantly  at  the 
time  of  the  accident;  and  sometimes  the  breach  by 
which  the  effusion  is  made  is  so  circumstanced,  both  as 
to  nature  and  situation,  that  it.is  at  first  very  small, 
and  increases  by  faster  or  slower  degrees.1  In  the  for- 
mer, the  symptoms  are  generally  immediate  and  ur- 
gent, and  the  extravasation  is  of  the  bloody  kind ;  in 
the  latter,  they  are  frequently  slight  at  first,  appear 
after  some  little  interval  of  time,  increase  gradually  till 
they  become  urgent  or  fatal,  and  arc  in  such  case  ge- 
nerally occasioned  by  extravasated  lymph.  So  that  al- 
though the  immediate  appearance  of  bad  symptoms 
does  most  certainly  imply  mischief  of  some  kind  or 
other,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man  ought  to  suppose 
His  patient  free  from  hazard,  either  because  such  symp- 
toms do  not  show  themselves  at  first,  or  because  they 
appear  to  be  but  slight ;'  those  which  come  on  late,  or, 
appearing  slight  at  first,  increase  gradually,  being  full 
as  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  to  consequence,  as  the  more 
immediately  alarming  ones ;  with  this  material  differ- 
ence between  them,  that  the  one  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  mere  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  may  by 
means  of  quietude  and  evacuation  go  quite  off ;  whereas, 
the  other  being  most  frequently  owing  to  an  extravasa- 
tion of  .lymph  (though  sometimes  of  blood  also)  within 
the.  substance  of  the  brain,  are  very  seldom  removed 
by  art."— (Pott.)  .*•.'" 

The  case  of  extravasation  between  the  cranium  and 
dura  mater  is  almost  the  only  one  which  admits  of 
relief  from  trephining.  Mr.  Abernethy  informs  us, 
that  in  the  cases  which  he  has  seen  of,  blood  extrava- 

•  sated  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  on  a  division  of 
the  former  membrane  being  made  for  its  discharge, 
only  f he  serous  part  of  it  could  be  evacuated;  for  the 
coagulum1  was  spread  over  the  hemisphere  of  the 
Tjrain,  and,  had  descended  as  low  as  possible  towards 
its  inferior  pari,  so*  that  very  little  relief -was  obtained 
by  the  operation.— (Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  46.) 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Bichat,  and  the 
practice  inculcated  agrees  with  what  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
also  directs,  as  will  be  presently  noticed. 

Fractures  of  the  cranium  which  take  place  across 
the  lower  and  front  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  the 
rest  of  the  track  or  the  trunk,  and  large  branches  bf 
the  spinous  artery  of  the,  dura  mater,  are  cases  veiy 
apt  to  be  attended  with  a  copious  extravasation.  This 
vessel,  and  others  more  deeply  seated,  however,  may 
be  ruptured,  [Mr  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood, 


and  induce  urgent  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain, 

not  only  without  the  co-existence  of  a  fracture,  but 
even  of  any  external  mark  of  violence  on  the  scalp.7 

The  effused  blood  is  frequently  situated  below  the 
part  on  which  the  violence  has  operated,  and  hence, 
when  such  pait  is  pointed  out  bj  a  wound  or  discolor- 
ation  ,pf^  the  scalp,  or  a  fracture,  and  the  Symptoms  of 
pressure  are  considerable,  I  should  have  no  hesitation 
about  immediately  trephining  in  the  situation  of  the 
external  injury.-  I  have  seen  many  cases  in  which 
such  practice  was  justified  (by  the  result,  and  even 
when  no  extravasation  exists,  this  plan  will  sometimes 
detect  a  depression  of  the  inner  table  Of  the  skull,  and 
be  the  means  of  saving  life,  as  happened  in  one  very 
remarkable  case,  which  ^trephined  at  Brussels  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  At  the  same  lime,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  hold  out  the  expectation,  that  by  "acting  on 
this  principle,  the  surgeon  wilf  always  find  blood  im- 
mediately Under  the  part  of  the  cranium  which  he 
perforates.  With  respect  to  a  fracture  also,  as  a  guide 
to  the  place  for  the  application  of  the  trephine  m  cases 
of  extravasation,  Desault  regards  it  "as  very  fallacious, 
dissections  proving  that  numerous  fractures  of  the 
skull  are  unattended  with  any  effusion  of  blood  imme- 
diately under  then) ;  and  his  experience  taught  him 
that'the  most  frequent  cases  were  those  iu  which  theies 
was  either  extravasation  without  fracture,  or  a  fracuiro 
with  blood  effused  ifi  a  part  of  the  head  remote  from 
the  injury  of  the  bane.— {lEuvres  Ohir.  t.  2,  p'.  ^30.) 
Even  when  blood  is  seen  issuing  from. the  Assure,  ho 
regards  it  as  no  proof  of  the  dura  mater  being  de- 
tached, as  such  blood  may  proceed  from  the  vessels  of 
the  diploe.— (P.  31.)  ,  But  what  is  to  be' done  when  dan- 
gerous symptoms  of  pressure  prevail,  without  any  ex* 
ternal  mark  to  denote  what  part  of  the  ,head  has  re*' 
ceived  the  blow,  or  whether  any' at  all  ?  fof  a  general  • 
concussion  of  the  head  rriay  produce  an  effusion  or 
blood  within  the  cranium,  tinder  these  circumstancus, 
Mr.  Pott  was  against  the  operation,  and  says!  that  "  tha 
only  chance  of  relief  is  from  phlebotomy  and  an  open 
belly;  by  which  we  may  hope  so  to  lessen,  the  quantity 
of  the  circulating  fluirbs  as  to  assist  nature  in  the  dissi- 
pation or  absorption  of  what  has  been  extravasated. 
This  is  an  effect  which,  although  not  highly  improba-  . 
ble  in  itself,  yet  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  slight  or 
trifling  application  of  the  means  proposed.-  The  use 
of  them  must  be  proportioned  to  the  hazard  of  He  case. 
Blood  must  be  drawn  off  freely  and  repeatedly,  iai 
from  different  veins  ;  the  belly  must  be  kept  constantly 
open,  the  body  quiet,  and  the  strictest  regularity  of  fu- 
neral regimen  must  be  rigidly  observe^.  By  these  ' , 
means,  very  alarming  symptoms  have  now  and  then 
been  removed,  and  people  in  seemingly  very  hazardous 
circumstances  have  been  recovered."  Desaftilt  also 
promulgated  the  same  advice,  and  blamed  the'doctrine 
formerly'  in  vogue,  that  it  was  better  td  apply  the  tre- 
phine many  times  uselessly  than  to  let  a  single  extra- 
vasation remain  undetected;  for  he  was  firmly  con 
vinced  that  the  trephine,  when  used  on  this  principle, 
was  a  source  of  greater  mischief  than  the  effused  blood' 
itself.— (CEuvres  Our.  t.  2,  p.  34.)  The' same  doctrine 
is  espoused  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  (Lectures,  <S-c.  vol.  \,p. 
288),  and,  I  believe,  by  all  the  best  modern  surgeons. 

But  should  the  mode  of  judging  whether  blood  .lies 
immediately  under  the  skull,. suggested  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy, prove  invariably  correct,  the  question  whether 
the  trephine  should  be  applied  or  not,  may  in  future  be 
more  easily  determindd.  Even  when  the  injured  scalp 
shows  where  the  violence  has  operated,  the  criterion 
about  to  be  noticed  may  inform  us  whether  we  should 
perforate  the  bone  jpr  not ;  for  thougji  the  extmvaia- 
tion  is  sometimes  found-immediately  under  the  external 
mark,  yet  it  often  is  not  so,  but  is  in  a  part  distant  from 
that  mark,  to  which  situation  we  have  nothing  to  lead  ( 
us,  and  tp  which,  indeed,if  we~knew  it,  we  could  no( 
reach.  Mr.  Abernethy  has  observed,  "  that  unteSBiHW 
of  the  large  arteries  of  the  dura  mater  be  wonnded, 
the  quantity  of  blood  poured  out  will  probably  be  in- 
considerable; and  the  slight  compression  of  the  brain, 
which  this  occasions,  may  not  be  attended  with  pny 
peculiar -symptoms,  or  perhaps1  it  may  occasion  some 
stupor,  or  excite- an»irr;tation,  disposing  the  subjacent 
partsto  become  inflamed.  It  is  indeed  highly pfobable, 
that  in  many  cases  winch  h,ave  done  well  without  an 
operation,  such  an  extravasation  has  existed;  But  it 
there  be  so  much  blood  on  the  dura  main-  as  materially 
to  derange  tue  functions'  of  the  brain,  the  bone,  to  » 
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certain  extent,  will  no  longer  receive  blood  from 
within,  and  by  the  operation  performed  for  its  expo- 
sure, the  pericranium  must' have  beefi  separated  from 
its  outside.  I  believe  that  a  bone  so  circumstanced 
will'not  be  found  to  bleed;  and  I. am- at  least  certain  it 
cannot  with  (he  same  freedom  and  celerity  as  it  does 
when  the  dura  mater  remains  connected  with*  it  inter- 
nallj  "—(See  Abernethy' s  Surgical-  Works,  vol,  2,  p. 
47.)  In  some  cases  related  by  this  gentleman,  there 
was  no  hemorrhage ;  twice  he  was  able,  by  attending 
to  this  circumstance,  to  tell  how  far  the"  detachment  of 
the  dura  mafer  extended ;  and  often,  when  symptoms 
seemed  to  demand  a  perforation  of  the  skull,  he  has 
seen  the  operation  contra-indicated  by.  the  hemorrhage 
from  the  bone,  and,  as  the  event  showed,  with  accu- 
racy. Mr.  Abernethy  admits,  however,  that  in  aged 
persons,  and  in  those1  in  .whom  the  circulation  has 
beeh.  rendered  languid  by  the  accident,  the  mode  of 
distinction  which  he  has  pointed  out  will  be  less  con- 
clusive. ,  '  •     ,  '*  ■  t   ' "  • 

Pott,  remarks,  that  "if  the  extravasation  be  of  blood, 
and  that  blood  be  in  a-fluid  state,  small  in  quantity,  and 
lying  between  the  skull  and  dura  mater,  immediately 
under  or.-near  to  the  place  perforated,  it  may  happily  be 
all  discharged  by  such  perforation,  and  the  patient's 
life  may  thereby  be  saved ;  of  which  many  instances 
ara  producible.,  But  if  the  event  does  not  prove  so 
fortunate,  if  the  extravasation  be  so  large  or  so  situ- 
ated1 that  the  operation  proves  insufficient;  yet  the 
symptoms  having' been  urgent,  general  evacuation  hav- 
ing been  used  ineffectually,  and  a  wound  or.  Bruise  of 
the  scalp  having  pointed  out  the  part  which  most.pro- 
.hably  received  the»blow,  although  the-  removal  of  that 
part  pf  the  scalp  (a  simple  incision  ought  to  have  been 
said)  should  not  detect  any  injury  done  to  the  bone, 
yet  the  symptoms  still  subsisting,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  perforation' of  the  cVanium  is  in  these  circum- 
otances  so  fully  warranted,  that  the  omission  of  it  may 
truly  be  called  a  neglect  of  having  done  that  which 
might  have  proved  serviceable,  and,  rebus  sic  stantibus, 
can  do  no  harm.  It  is  very  true,  that  no  man  can  be- 
forehand tell  whether  such  operation  will  prove  bene- 
ficial or  not,  because  tie  cannot  know  the  precise  na- 
ture, degree,  or  situation  of  the  mischief;  but  this 
uncertainty,  properly  considered,  is  so  far  from  being 
a  dissuasive  from  the  attempt,  that  it  is  really  a  strong 
incitement  to  make  it  ^  it  being  fully  as  impossible  to 
know  that  the  extravasated  fluid  does  not  lie  between 
the  skulj  and  dura  mater,  and  that  under  the  part 
stricken,  as  that  it  does;  and  if  the  latter  should  be 
the  case,  and  the  operation  be  not  performed,  one,  and 
most  probably  the  only,  means  of  relief  will  have  been 
omitted."  .  •      k  "  T  ',•■'<.' 

On  some  of  the  foregoing  points,  Mr.  Brodie's  ad- 
vice coincides  very  much  with  the  precepts  of  Mr 
Abernethy,  and  with  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
for  many  years  inculcated  in  this  work.  Blood,  he  ob- 
serves, is  seldom  poured  out  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  except  in 
consequence  of  a  laceration  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery,  or  one  of  its  principal  branches.  If,  therefore 
W*  hud  the  patient  lying  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  dis- 
cover a  fracture  with  br  without  depression'  extending 
in  the  .direction  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  Mr 
Brodie  is  an  advocate  for  the  trephine.  When  m  frac- 
ture is  discoverable,  but  there  is  other  evidence  of  the 

IS  ,1,  ?^llen  on  tllat  Part  6{  the  crani™  under 
winch  the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  situated,  thetre- 
pmne,  he  says,  may  be  employed  on  speculation,  rather 
than  that  the  patient  should  be.Ieft  to  die  without  anV 

mjK!  ^Z°]  I8  n°'  lnlerval  of  sense  between  the 
W6w  a  d  the  coming  on  of  perilo-is  symptoins,  it  is 
/frequently  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  mis 
chief  be  owing  to  the  largeness  and  s7dden*e  s  o  ™he" 
extravasation,  to  he  violence  of.  the  shock  which- the 
•pram  lias  received  or  Jo  both  these  causfes  at  once! 
winch,  unfortunately,  is  too  often  the  case  In  thi  ■ 
latter  Complication,  i+ideed,  trephining  will  freniientiv 
be  of  no  avail,  even  though  it  serve  for  the  entire re 
moval  .of  all  pressure -  off  the  brain;  for  the  natienr 
f  annot  recover  from  the  violehne  of  the  concussion 
and  never  regains  his  senses.  This  is  no  reason  how' 
ever,  why  the  chance  of  the  operation  doina'  eood 
should  not  be  taken  when  there  are  evident  symptoms 
of  prcssute.   Let  us,  in  these  darkened  eases-  call  to 
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mind  the  sentiments  of  Pott,  who  says,  "No  mart 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  this  subject  will  ever 
venture  to  pronounce  or  promise  success  from  the  us» 
of  the  trephine,  even  in  the  most  apparently  slight 
cases :  he  knows  that  honestly  he  cannot :  it  is  enough 
that  it  has  often  been  successful  where  and  when 
every  other  means  has  failed.  The  true  and  just  con- 
sideration is  this  :  does  the  operation  of  perforating 
the  cranium  in  such  case  add  at  all  to  that  degree  of 
hazard  which  the  patient  is  in  before  it  is  performed  1 
or  can  he  in  many  instances  do  well  without  it  ?  If  it 
does  add  to  the  patient's  hazard,  that  is  certainly  a  very 
good  reason  for  laying  it  aside,  or  for  using  it  very 
cautiously;  trat,  if  iudoes  hot,  and  the  only  objection 
made  to  it  is,  that  it  frequently  fails  of  being  success- 
ful, surely  it  cannot  be  right  to  disuse  that  which  has 
often  been,  not,  only  salutary,  but  the  causa  sine  qud 
no  a  of  preservation,  merely  because  it  is  also  often 
unsuccessful,  that  is,  because  it  is  not  infallible." 

Giving  vent  to  the  confined  blood  "may  produce  a 
cure,  or  it  may  prove  only  a  temporary  relief,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  circumstances  of  different  cases. 
The  disappearance  and*eventhe  alleviation  of  the  most 
pressing  symptoms,  is  undoubtedly  a  favourable  cir- 
cumstance, but  ,is  not  toj  be  depended  upon  as  abso- 
lutely portending  a  good  event.  Either  a  bloody  or 
limpid  extravasation  may  be  formed  or  forming  be- 
tween the  meninges,  or  upon  or  within  the  brain,  aiid 
may  prove  as  certainly  pernicions  in  future,  as  the 
more  external  effusion  would  have*  done  had  it  not" 
been  discharged ;  of  the  dura  mater  may  have  been  so s 
damaged  by  the  violence  of  the  blow  as  to  inflame  and 
suppurate,  and  thereby  destroy  the  patient, 
i  If  the  disease  lies  between  the  dura  andpia  mater> 
mere  perforation  of  the  skull  can  do  nothing ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  symptoms  are  pressing,  there  is  no  re- 
medy but  division  of  the  outer  of  these  membranes. 
The  division  of  the  dura  mater  is  an  operation  which  I 
have  several  times  seen  done  by  others,  and  have  often 
done  myself ;  I  have  seen  it,  and  found  it  now  and 
then  successful;  and,  from  those  instances  of  "sue-  * 
cess,  am  satisfied  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  its 
being  sometimes  done."  He  next  states,  however,  his 
sentiment,  that  wounding  the  dura  mater  is  itself'  at- 
tended with  dangerous  consequences.  Mr.  Aberne- 
thy's opinion  of  such  operation  has  already  been  given 
It  is  alsodisapproved  of  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  says" 
that  if  blood  be  not  found  between  the  dura  mater  and 
skull,  do  not  puncture  the  dura  mater  to  seek  for  it  •  • 
which  would  be  of  no  use,  as  the  blood  is  coagulated' 
and  could  not  escape,  being  seated  under  the  pia  mater' 
or  in  the  brain  itself.— (Lectures,  &c.  p.  289.) 

If,  after  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  bone,  the  dura 
mater  should  present  itself  of  a  blue  colour,  be  lifted 
up  by  blood  underneath  it,  and  bulge,  as  it  were  into 
the  aperture,  Mr.  Brodie  approves  of  a  puncture  being 
made  in  that  membrane;  and,  though  he  joins  Pott  in 
regarding  a  wound  of  the  dura  mater  as  a  dangerous 
measure  itself,  he  considers  it  here  justified  by  circum- 
stances, and  supports  his  advice  by  a  reference  to  a 
case  in  which  Mr.  Chevalier  thus  discharged  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood,  and  the  patient  recovered 
—(See  Med.  and  Physical  Journ.  vol.  8,  p.  505.)  He 
has  also  adduced  another  instance  of  the  success  of  the 
practice,  m  the  hands  of  my  friend  and  neighbour  Mr. 

Upon  the  removal  of  a  piece  of  bone  by  means  of 
the  trephine ;  if  the  operation  has  been  performed  over 
the  part  where  the  disease  is  situated,  and  the  extra- 
vasation be  of  the  fluid  kind,  and  between  the  cranium 
and  dura  mater ;  such  fluid,  whether  it  be  blood,  water, 
or  both,  is  immediately  seen,  and  is  partly  discharged 
by 'such  opening :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extravasa- 
tion be  of  blood  in  a  coagulated  or  grnmous  state,  it  is 
either  loose  or  in  some,  degree  adherent  to  the  dura  - 
mater;  if  the  former  of  these  be  the  case,  it  is  either 
totally  or,  partially  discharged  at  the  time  of,  or  soon 
after,  the  operation,  according  to  the  quantity  or  extent 
of  the  mischief;  if  the  latter,  the  perforation  disco- 
vers, but  does>  not  immediately  discharge  it."  Mr 
Pott  then  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  large  extrava- 
sation must  necessarily  require  a  more  free  removal  of 
bone  than  a  small  one ;  and  a  grnmous  or  coagulated! 
extravasation  a  still  more  free  use  of  the  instrument. 

In  applying  the  trephine,  on  account  of  a  fracture 
with  depression,  Mr.  Brodie  deems  the  removal  of  a 
small  portion  of  bone  generally  sufficient;  but  when 
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blood  is  extravasated  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater, 
he  recommends  the  bone  to  be  more  freely  taken  away. 
He  founds  this  advice  on  the  circumstances  of  a  case 
which  he  has  re-corded,  where  a  more  limited  opening 
did  not  give  a  sufficiently  ready  outlet  to  the  suppura- 
tion that  ensued,  and  the  patient  died.— (See  Med.  Char. 
Traas,pot.  14,  p.  386.) 

"In  the  treatment  of  pressure  from  extravasation,  &ir 
Astley  Cooper  joins  the  generality  of  surgeons  in  re- 
comrrrending  free  depletion,  in  order  to  prevent  inflam- 
mation ;  the  bowels,  he  says,  are  to  be  opened,  and  tne 
patient  kept  Very  quiet.  "  If  there  be  a  bruise,  indi- 
cating thespot  at  which  the  injury  has  been  sustained, 
you  mav  trephine  after  every  other  means  has  been 
tried  ineffectually.  If  a  fracture  exists,  and  the  symp- 
toms do  not  yield  to  depletion,  you  will  trephine  to  seek 
the extravasation."— {Lectures, j>.  288.) 

All  cases  of  pressure  on  the  brain  are  attended  with 
hazard  of  inflammation  of  this  organ  and  its  mem- 
branes. The  danger  must  be  averted  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  applviug  cold  washes  to  the  head,  and  em- 
nloyhV  free  "and  repeated  bleeding,  leeches,  antinlo- 
nials  "saline  purgatives',  and  other  antiphlogistic 
means.  After  the  depleting  method  has  been  con- 
tinued  some  time,  blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  head, 
arid  the  cord  wash  omitted, 


CONCUSSION  OR  COMMOTION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Pott,  that  "very  alarming 
nmtoms,  followed"  sometimes  by  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences,  are  found  to  attend  great  violence  offered  to 
'the-head ;  and,  upon  the  strictest  examination  both  ol 
the  living  and  the  dead,  neither  fissure,  fracture,  nor 
extravasation  of  any  kind  can  be  discovered.  1  fie 
same  symptoms,  and  the  same  event,  are  met  with, 
when  the  head  has  received  no  injury  at  all  aft  externo, 
tut  has  only  been  violently  shaken  ;  nay,  when  only 
the  body  or  general  frame  has  seemed  to  have  sus- 
tained the  whole 'violence."  And  he  afterward  re- 
marks, that  "the  symptoms  attending  a  concussion  are 
-  generally  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  violence  which 
the  brain  itself  has  sustained,  and  which,  indeed,  is 
cognizable  only  by  the  symptoms.  If  the  concussion 
be  vwy  great,  all  sense  and  power  of  motion  are  imme- 
diately abolished,  and  death  follows  soon ;  but  be- 
tween this  degree  and  that  slight  confusion  (or  stun- 
ning as  it  is  called)  which  attends  most  violences  done 
to  the  head,  there  are  many  stages."  But  besides  the 
foregoing  description  of  concussion,  which  seems  ra- 
ther to  consist  in  a  lesion  of  function  than  in  any 
visible  disorganization,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  found 
the  more  violent  degrees  of  it  attended  with  laceration 
of  the  brain,  and  slight  extravasation.— {Lectures,  <Vc. 
p  «62 )  The  latter,  however,  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  compound  cases  than  as  instances  of  pure 
concussion.  Mr.  Brodie  has  observed,  that  the  symp- 
toms of  concussion  do  not  depend  upon  any  such  de- 
rangement of  the  organization  of  the  brain  as  admits 
of  being  disclosed  to  us  by  dissection ;  yet  he  thinks 
the  inference  not  justified,  that  there  is  really  no  or- 
ganic change.  It  is  difficult,  he  says,  to  conceive  in 
what  other  manner  concussion  of  the  brain  can  ope- 
rate so  as  to  produce  the  effects  which  it  is  known  to 
produce ;  and  if  we  consider  that  the  ultimate  struc- 
ture of  the  brain  is  on  so  minute  a  scale  that  our  senses 
are  incapable  of  detecting  it.it  is  evident  that  there 
may  be  ehanges  and  alterations  of  structure  which  our 
senses  are  also  incapable  of  detecting:— {Brodie  in 
Med.  Chir:  'trans.  Vol.  14,  p.  337.) 

Mr  Abernethy,  I  think,  has  removed  a  good  deal  of 
the  perplexity  of  this  subject  by  dividing  concussion 
intethree  stages.  In  fact,  without  discriminating  them, 
fhe  various  descriptions  of  the  symptoms,  as  given  by 
different  writers;  cannot  be  at  all  reconciled. 
"  "The  first  is,  that  state  of  insensibility,  and  de- 
raneement  of  the  bodily  powers  which  immediately 
succeed*) '  the  accident.  While  it  lasts,  the  patient 
snrcelv  feels  any  injury  that  may  be  inflicted  on  him 
H*  breathing  is  difficult,  but  in  general  without  ster- 
tnr-  his  nulse  intermits,  and  his  extremities  are  cold. 
But' such  a  state  cannot  last  long;  it  goes  off  gradually, 
anfc  succeeded  by  another  which  I  consider  as  the 
second  stage  of  concussion.   In  this,  the  pulse  and  res- 

ing  of  the  patient  is  now  so  lar  restored,  Maine  is  sen- 


sible if  his  skin  be  pinched ;  but  he  lies  stupid  and  in- 
attentive to  slight  external  impresses.  Ae  the  effect* 
of  coucuss.on  diminish,  he  becomes  capable  of  replyinf 
to  questions  put  to  him  in  a  loud  tone  of  -voice,  espe- 
ciallv  when  they  refer  to  his  chief  suffermg.al  the1  time, 
as  pain  in  the  bead,  &c;  otherwise  he  answers  inco- 
herently and  as  if  his  attention  was  occupied  by  some-' 
thing  else.  As  long  as  the  sniper  remains,  the  inrlam- 
niatioii  of  the  braimseems  to.  be  moderate;  but  as  the 
former  abates,  the  latter  seldom  fails  to  increase ;  -and 
this  constitutes  the  third  stage,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  series  of  effects  proceeding  from  con- 
cussion. -  >  •  *  . «  ' 

These  several  stages  vary  considerably  m  their  de- 
gree and  duration ;  but  more  or  less,  of  each  will^be 
found  to  take  place  in  every  instance  where  thc_brairi 
has  been  violently  shaken.  -  Whether  they  bear  any 
certain  proportion  to  each  other  dr  not,  I  do  not  know. 
Indeed,  this  will  depend  upon  such  a  variety  of  cjrcuni- 
stances  in  the  constitution,  the  injury,  and  the  after- 
treatment,  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  determine. 

With, regard  to  the  treatmentof  concussion,  it  would 
appear  that  in  the  first,  stage  very  -little  can  be  done; 
and,  perhaps,  what  little  is  done  had  better  be  omitted, 
as  the  brain  and  nerves  are  .probably  insensible  U>  any 
stimulants  that  can  be  employed.  From  ajoose  'and, 
1  think,  fallacious  analogy  between  the  insensibility  in 
fainting  and  that  which  occurs  in  concussion,  the  more 
powerful  stimulants,  such  >s  wine,  brandy,  and  vola- 
tile alkali,  are  commonly  had •>  recourse  to,  as  soon 
as  the  patient  can  be  got  to  swallow.  The  same_  rea» 
soiling  which  led  to  the  employment  of  these  reme- 
dies in  the  first  stage,  in  order  Jo  recall  sensibility,  has 
given  a  kind  of  sanction  to  their  repetition  hi  the  second. 
with  a  view  to  continue  and  increase  it. 

But  here  the  practice  becomes  more.pernicieus  And 
less  defensible.  The  circumstance  of  the  brain  having 
so  far  recovered  its  powers  as  to  carry  on'  thfc  animal 
functions  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  is  surely 
a  strong  argument  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  with- 
out the. aid  of  means, which  probably  tend  to  exhaust 
parts  already  weakened  by  the  violent  action  they  in- 
duce.    '  i'*3  . .     'i.  «■,. 

And  it  seems  probable  that  these  stimulating  liquors 
will  aggravate  that  inflammation  which  must  sooner 
or  later  ensue."  —{Essay  on  Injuries  q/  the  head,  p.  59.) 

In  most  cases  of  concussion,  the  patient  vomits  after 
the  accident.  According  to  Mr.  Brodie,  sickness  and 
vomiting  are  generally  early  symptoms,  and  seldom 
continue  after  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  first 
shock  of  the  accident  .^-{Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  ji. 
339.)  In  the  beginning,  a  torpor  exists  in  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  and  considerable  difficulty  m  procuring  m: 
evacuation  ;  but  afterward  the  feces  are  sometimes 
involuntarily  discharged ;  ami  the  bladder  become*  rj[a 
tended,  so  as  to  require  the  catheter ;  but  after  at:me, 
the  urine  also  comes  away  involuntarily.  There  is 
sometimes  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  a  part  of  [lie  blood 
which  drops  into  the  throat  is  vomited  up.  The  pupils 
of  the  eyes  are  generally  natural;  but  if  changed,  both 
are  a  little  dilated,  or  sometimes  only  one.  ine  state 
of  the  pupils,  however,  is  differently  represented  by 
different  writers,  and  my  experience  has  taught  nic  that 
it  is  subject  to  much  variety.  In  that  stage  in  yyb eh 
the  sensibility  of  the  patient  is  impaired.bnt  not  annihi- 
lated, "the  pupils  contract  on  exposure  to  ligtu,  ano 
are  sometimes  more  contracted  than  Mder  ordinary 
circumstaiiceS."-(£rodi£,  vol.  cit.  p.'338.)  According 
to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  pulse,  although  natural  when 
the  patient  is  undisturbed,  searcely  ever  <all»  w  °° 
nfuickened  by  any  exertion  made  by  the  patient .  ana 
the,  carotids  sometimes  pulsate  with  great  force  ,  i du j 
the  latter  symptom  is  generally,  not  noticed  till  alter » 
few  hours.  The  state  of  the  pul*e  is"very  "iffenrn^  ac- 
cording to  fhestage  of  the  disorder.  In  *eyer«a«es, 
the  pulse  is  at  first  intermitting,  irregular,  >eeDle>PT 
haps  scarcely  perceptib^,«hd  the  patient  m  a.P?;"i 
tion  approaching  that  of  syncope.  Such  may  be  msw- 
tuation  for  several  hours  after  the  accident.  w,ueu 
concussion  proves  fatal,  the  cause  of  death  is  inlPulr 
by  Mr.  Brodie  to  tins  disturbance  of  the  action  01  ui 
heart.  "In  general,  when  the  patient  has  lain  lor  some 
time  in  the  state  whic^-ha*  been  described,  a  f  ,,w 
of  the  circulating  system  takes  place,  arid  the  pu,»e 
beats  with  greater  strength  in  proportion  as  the  laimre 
of  it  was  greater  in  the  first  instance.  But  where  juc 
shock  has  been  unusually  severe,  there  is  no  sucu 
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reaction.    The  pulse  becomes  more  and  more-  feeble, 
more  irregular  and  intermittent ;  tlie  extremities  grow 
cold,  and  at  la^t  the  action  of  the  heart  being  altoge- 
ther suspended,  the  patient  expires!  In  some  cases, 
even  after  jeaction  has.  begdn. to  take  place,  it  seem*  as 
if  the  constitution  were  urtequal  to" the  effort:  there  is 
another  failure  of  the  circulation,  the  result' of  which  is 
the  same  as  if  tne  patien,Lhad  never  tallied  franf  the 
beginning."— (Brodie',. in  Med.  Ciiir.  Tfans.  vol.  14,  p. 
341.)   The  mind,  as  Sir  Astley  Pooper  remajks,  is  va- 
riously affected,  according  to  the  degree  of  injury  which 
the  patient  haa  sustained.  In>  some  cases,  there  is  a. 
total  loss  of  mental  power;  itt  others,  the  patient  is 
capable,  though  wiih  difficulty,  of  being  rdiised  to  ihake 
a  'rational  answer,  but  immediately  sinks  again  into 
coma.    Sometimes  the  memory  is  lost;  while  in  other 
instances,  it  is  only  partially  impaired.    A  total  forget- 
fulness  ol  any  foreign'  language  is  a  common  effect  of 
qon/u^ion.   It  frequently  happens  that  the  patient, 
when  roused,  will  be  perfectly  sensible  and  answer 
questions  rationally  ;\ but  if  left  undisturbed,  the  mind 
appears  to.be  occupied  by  some  particular  circumstance 
(often  an  incoherent  .one),  of  which  he  is  constantly 
talking.   Patients  recollect  nothing  about  the  mode  in 
which  their  accidents  took  place.    If  the  injury  has  been 
occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  they  can  only  remem- 
ber mounting  and  riding  to  some  distance,  but  not  that 
the  animal  ran  away  or  threw  them.;  nor,  however 
peffectly  they,  may  recover  in  other  j-espects,  do  they 
ever  have  any  recollection  of  the  kind  of  accident. 
The  change  produced  by  injuries  of  the  brain  is  re- 
martseri  #>  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  effects/of  age ; 
the  patienf  loses  irppressions  of  a  recent  date,  and  is 
sensible  of  ihose  which  he  received  in  his  earlier  years. 
But,  as  Sir  Astley  correctly  explains,  the  degree  o( '  in- 
jury sustained  by  the  brain  varies  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent-cases*   Some  patients  are  only  stunned*  or  de- 
prived of  sense  foiv^a  moment^  others  recover  in  a 
few  hours  ;  some  remain  in  a  great  degree  insensible 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  days.   Some  recover  entirely  •" 
others-  have  afterward  an  imperfect  memory.   A  par- 
tial loss  of  sense  will  be  prodjuced  in  the  function  of 
one  eye,  or  deafness  in  one  ear;  and  so' of  volition 
the*  squinting  caused  by  an,  injury  of  th.e  brain  being 
sometimes  permanent.   In,  some  cases  a  degree  of  fa- 
tuity; in  some,  great  irritability;  in  others,  vertigo 
and  tendency  to  severe  headache  from  the  slightest  ex- 
citement, will  remain,  "in  one  example  seen  by  .Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  a  remarkable  irritability  of  the  stomach 
and  disposition  to  vomit  were  the  permanent  conse- 
quences of  a  concussion  of  the  brain.    In  particular 
instances,  the  faculty  of  readily  uttering  the  proper 
words  for  expressing  ideas  is  lost  and  never  regained, 
and  wrong  (,.ml.s  are  used.    Often  the  judgment  re- 
mains enfeebled.— (L&ture$,,wl.  1,  p.  251,  .vc.)  Many 
of  the  observations  in  the  foregoing'statement  coincide 
with  the  accounts  given  of  the  subject  in  the  writings 
ot  liichat  and  Desault. 

The  following  passage,  extracted  from  a  writer  who 
has  already  been  of  material  assistance  in  this  article 
cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  memory  of  every 
surgical  practitioner.  '  ' 

"  Po  distinguish  between  an  extravasation  and  com- 
motion by  the  symptoms  only,  is  frequently  a  very  dil 
nciilt  matter,  sometimes  an  impossible  one.  The  si- 
milarity o[  the  effects  iu  some  cases,  and  the  very  small 
Sff  C  r  °1 tlme  whlcU  umy  intervene  between  the  going 
ofl  or,  the  one  arid  accession  of  the  other,  render  this  a 
vary  nice  exercise  of  the  judgment.  The  -first  stun- 
ning or  deprivation  of  sense,  whether  total  or  partial 
may  be  from  either,  and  no  man  can  tell  from  which 
but  when  these  ftrst  syffipfpms  have  been  removed,  or 
have  spontaneous  y  disappeared,  if  suet,  patient  is  again 
opposed,  with  drowsiness  or  stupidity,  or  a  t6tal  or 
imrtial  loss  of  sense,  it  then  becomes  most  wobable 
that  the  first  complaints  werp  from  commotion  and  thai 
the  latter  ara  from  extravasation ;  and  the  greater  the 
distance  of  trnie  between  the  two,  the  gaeateHs  ihe  pro-' 
bahility  not  only  that  an  extravasation  is  the  cause, 'but 
that  the  extravasation  is  of  the  lihipid  kinds  made  gra- 
datirn,  and  within  the  brain.  ,       ->■■<»">-  fe* a 

.When  there  is  no  reason  to.app'reliend  any  other  in- 
jury and  commdtion  seem?  to  be  the  soje  disease, 
plentiful  evacuation  by.  phlebotomy  uvi  lenient  calliar 
tics,  a  dark  room,  the  most  perfect  quietude,  and  a  verv 
low  regimen,  are  the  only  means  in  our  power  •  arid 
•are  sometimes  suf  cessful/'-CPott.)  Whenthe  patient 


is  at  all  sensible,  every  thing  likely  to  irritate  the 
mind  is  to  be  avoided.— (A.  Cooper,  Lectures,  6-c  r> 
2~9,vol.  1.)  '  '  / 

With  these  means  "Bhpuld  also  be  associated  the 
constant  application  to  the  head  of  cloths  dipped  in 
very  eold  -water,  or  Schmucker's./rigorific  lotion. 
"Wjien  the  effects  ot'  the  violence  are  not  necessarily 
fatal  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  accident,  the  grear 
danger  which  is  to  be  guarded  against  is  certainly  in- 
flammation of  the  brain.  Hence  the  necessity  of  freely- 
employing  the  lancet  and  antiphlogistic  means.  The 
discrimination  which  Mr.  Abernethy  introduced  into 
the  views  of  the  present  subject,  by  his  division  of 
concussion  into  three  stages,  has  led  also  to  more  ra- 
tional and  successful  practice.    For,  though  bleeding 
is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  the  great  means  of  re- 
lief in  concussion,  it  is  not  rashly  practised  at' the 
beginning  of  many  cases,  when  the  pulse  can  hardly 
be  felt,  when  the  circulation  scarcely  goes  on,  and 
every  action  in  the  system  is  nearly  annihilated.  But 
the  state  of  the  pulse  and  circulation  is  closely 
watched,  and  the  surgeon  bleeds' in  sufficient  time  and 
quantity,  to  prevent  in  many  instances  that  immoderate 
frequency  and  hardness  which  the  pulse  always  has 
a  tendency  in  these  cases  to  assume,  immediately  the 
first  shock  of  the  accident  begins  to  abate.   "  Bleed- 
ing," as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  correctly  ^notices,  "  may  be 
carried  to  excess.   You  must,  in  the  repetition  of  bleed- 
ing; regulate  your  conduct  by  the  symptoms ;  observe 
whether  there  be-any  hardness  in  your  patient's  pulse, 
and  whether  he  complains  of  pain  in  the  head,  if  he 
have  still  the  power  of  complaining.    Watch  your  pa- 
tient with  the  greatest  possible  anxiety;  visit  him  at 
least  three  times  a  day  :  and  if  you  find  any  hardness 
of  the  pulse  supervening  after  the  first  copious  bleed- 
ing, take  away  a  tea-cupful  of  blood ;  but  do  not  go. 
on  bleeding  him  largely;  for  you  would,  by  this 
means,  reduce  the  strength  too  much,  and  prevent  the 
reparative  process  of  nature."    Sir  Astley  admits,  how- 
ever, that  it.  is  frequently  necessarv  to  take  away 
blood  after  the  first  bleeding  ;  but  he  directs  this  to  be 
generally  done  in  small  quantities.   He  acknowledges, 
also,  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  take  away  large 
quantities  by  repeated  bleedings.— (P.  271.)    The  re- 
covery of  many  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my 
own  observation,  I  have  imputed  to  the  frequent  ami 
even  copious  abstraction  of  blood,  by  means  of  the 
lancet,  leeches,  and  cupping;  at  the  same  time,  1  know 
that  this  practice  is  often  carried  beyond  all  modera- 
tion, without  due  attention  to  those  circumstances 
winch  I  have  mentioned  as  the  proper  guide. 

I  believe,  with  Mr.  Abernethy  and  Mr.  Brodie,  that 
•in  the  very  first  stage  of  concussion,  when  all  the 
powers  of  life  are  depressed,  cordials  and  stimulants 
can  rarely  be  employed  with  advantage.  The  latter 
gentleman  has  lately  offered  some  considerations 
against  the  method  which  merit  attention.  There  are 
he  observes,  sufficient  reasons  why  we  should  regard 
that  condition  of  the  system  which  approaches  to  syn- 
cope, as  being  mostly  conducive  to  the  patient's  wel- 
fare, and  why  we  should  wish  to  prolong  rather  than 
abridge  the  period  of  its  duration.  The  same  blow 
which  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  concussion,  he  re- 
marks, frequently  occasions  the  rupture  of  some  small 
vessels  within  the  cranium.  The  same  state  of  the 
system  which  produces  an  enfeebled  action  of  the 
heart,  is  calculated  to  prevent  the  ruptured  vessels 
trom  pouring  out  their  contents;  arid  the  longer  it  con- 
tinues, the  less  is  the  danger  of  internal  hemorrhage. 
If  we  excite  the  action  of  the  heart  with  wine  and  am- 
monia, we  may  bring  on  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the 
brain.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  watch  the  gradual  re- 
storation of  the  pulse,  and  bleed  at  the  proper  moment 
m  quantity  sufficient  to  keep  down  the  action  of  the 
.heart,  we  may  often  check  extravasation.  Mr.  Brodie 
also  argues,  that  as  the  Jtate  of  depression  is  followed 
by  one  of  excitement,  it  is  another  strong  consideration 
in  favour  of  avoiding  stimuli,  and  having  recourse  to 
bleeding  in,  time  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  heart  from 
becoming  too  vehement— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
14,  p.  377.) 

With  respect  to  emetics,  I  have  no  confidence  my-* 
self  in  their  usefulness  in  cases  of  .concussion,  and 
much  doubt  even  their  safety,  especially  when  the  dis- 
order is  complicated  with  extravasation  (A.  Cooper, 
Lectures,  &  c.  vol.  1,  p.  276),  a  point  often  incapable 
of  positive  decision.  ' 
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Kff  6  an  antimon'aI  medicines  should  be  pre- 
Bcribed,  and  a  low  regimen  enjoined.  After  bleeding 
nas  been  freely  practised  and  the  bowels  emptied,  blis- 
ters on  the  scalp  and  nape  of  ihe  neck  are  frequently 
vejy  useful  in  preventing  or  lessening  the  tendency  to 
Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  ' 

As  bleeding  from  the  arm  cannot  be  employed  m 
young  children,  Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  the  exhibi- 
tion of  calomel,  with  acescent  drinks,  so  as  to  purge 
them ;  and  leeches,  or  opening  the  jugular  vein.  , 

For  the  relief  of  certain  symptoms,  frequently  re- 
maining after  concussion,  as  pain  in  the  head,  giddi- 
ness, diminution  of  sight,  and  deafness,  Sir  A;  Cooper 
directs  the  head  to  be  washed  with  spirit  of  wine  and 
■water,  or  the  use  of  the  shower-bath.  Sometimes  he 
orders  the  ung.  caiithar.  to  be  rubbed  on  the  head,  and 
pil.  hydrarg.  and  extr.  colocynth.  to  be  given.  In  cases 
of  nervous  debility  of  an  organ,  electricity  is  sometimes 
useful;  and  occasionally,  in  long'-continued  pains  of  the 
head,  he  forms  an  issue  in  the  scalp,  benefit  sometimes 
resulting  even  from  slight  exfoliations. — {Leilwes, 
vol.  i,  p.  280.)  These  measures  are  infinitely  more 
prudent  than  the  old  custom  of  trephining'. 

I  -cannot  conclude  this  article  without  adverting  to 
the  great  propensity  to  relapse,  after  patients  have  long 
appeared  out  of  every  danger  from  wounds  of  the  head, 
the  bad  symptoms  sometimes  comihg  on  again,  and 
proving  fatal  many  years  alter  the  original  Injury,' as 
is  strongly  exemplified  in  a  case  related  in  a  work  of 
high  character. — (See  Schmucker's  Vermischte  Schrif- 
ten,  b.  \  p.,247.) 

[In  the  third  number  of  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med. 
and  Phys.  Sciences,  Professor  Sewall,  of  Washington 
city,  has  reported  two  cases  of  fracture  of  Xhe  cranium, 
with  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
The  wound  in  one  of  them  was  inflicted  with  a  spade, 
"which  penetrated  through  the  dura  mater  and  into  the 
medullary  portion  of  the  brain.  The  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment was  relied  upon  from  the  commencement,  and 
during  the  suppuration  which  followed :  the  brain  it- 
self protruded  and  sloughed  away,  and  subsequently 
portions  of  it  were  removed  by  the  spatula.  This  pa- 
tient, nevertheless,  recovered  entirely  in  six  weeks  after 
the  accident. 

Professor  Dudley  has  also  written  a  valuable  paper 
on  injuries  of  the  head,  which  may  be  found  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine.  He 
reports  a  number  of  cases  of  epilepsy  occurring  after 
injuries  of  the  cranium,  which  he  has  cured  by  tre- 
phining. In  confirmation  of  his  views  I  may  here  refer 
to  a  case  published  in  the.  5th  vol.  of  the  N.  Y.  Med. 
and  Phys.  Journal,  in  which  epilepsy,  originating  from 
depression  of  bone,  was  cured  by  trephining,  by  Dr. 
David  L.  Rogers,  of  this  city. — Reese.] 
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HEMEBALOPIA.   According  to  M.  Dujardih,  this 
term  is  derived  from  rjpiepa,  the  day,  aXnis.-nlin^,  and 
£>\p,  the  eye,  and  its  right  signification  is  therefore  in- 
ferred to  be  diurna  cascitudo,  or  day-blindnes$y-(See 
Journal  de  Med.  t.  19,  p.  348.)   In  the  same  sense,  Dr. 
Hillary  (Obs.  on  the  Diseases  of  Barbadoes,'  p.  298; 
edit.  2)  &nd  Dr.  Heberden  (Med.  Trans,  vol.  I,  art.  3) 
have  employed  the  term. 

Hemeralopia,  then,  which  is  r>f  very  rardoccurrence, 
stands  in  opposition  to  tht' nyctalopia  of  the  ancients, 
or  night-blindness.  Numerous  modern  writers,  how- 
ever, have  used  these  terms  in  the  contrary  sense; 
considering  the  hemeralopia  as  denoting  sight  during 
the  day,  and  blindness  in  the  night;  and  "nyctalopia  as 
expressing  "night-seeing,  owl-sight,  as  the  French  call 
it,  and  blindness  during  the  daytime. 

Hemeralopia,  in  the  meaning  of  day-Blindness,  is  a 
very  uncommon  affection.  Dr.  Hillary  never  met  with 
but  two  examples.  He  mentions  a  report,  however, 
that  there  are  a  people  in  Siam,  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
also  in  Africa,  who  are  subject  to  the  disease  of  being 
blind  in  the  daytime,  and  seeing  well  by  night—  (Mod. 
Univ.  Hist.  vol.  7.) 

According  to  Sauvages,  hemeralopia  (in  his  nomen- 
clature called  amblyopia  crepuscularis)  was  in  some 
degree. epidemic  in  the  neighbourhood  "of  MoMpellier, 
in  the  villages  in  damp  situations,  adjoining  rivers,  and 
it  particularly  afffecied  the  soldiers,  who  slept  in  the 
open  damp  air.  Thdy  were  cured,  he  says,  toy  blister- 
ing, together  with  emetics  and  cathartics,  and  oth»r 
evacuants.— (Nosol.  Method,  class  6,  gen.  3,  spec.  1.) 

See  some  ingenious  observations  on  the  subject  in 
Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Hemeralopia,  and  by  Mr. 
Bampfield,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  ml.  h,  p.  34,  (re. 

Scarpa,  with  the  generality  of  modern  writers,  has 
considered  hemeralopia  as  an  affection,  in  which  the 
patient  sees  very  well  in  the  day,  but  not  in  the  night- 
time. 

The  abolition  of  eyesight  by  night,  (observes  Mr. 
Bampfield)  has  occurred  in  all  ages,  and  is  a  common 
disease  of  seamen  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Medi- 
terranean, and  in  all  hot  and,  tropical  countries  and 
latitudes,  and  affects  mere  or  less  the  natives  likewise 
of  those  regions  of  the  globe.  Italso  occurs  frequently 
among  soldiers  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, ;  but  Be. 
has  been  informed  that  it  is'by  no  means  so  prevalent 
among  them  as  sailors.  It  is  not'an  uncommon  com- 
plaint of  the  Lascars  employedin  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's ships  trading  between  India  and  Europe.1  If 
has  very  rarely  indeed  affected  the  officers  of  hie  Ma- 
jesty's or  of  the  East  India  Company's  ships.  C'elsus 
has  remarked,  that  women  and  virgins;,  whose  men- 
strual returns  are  regular,  are  exempt  from  this  disease 
(lib.  6,  cap.  6) ;  and  it  may  be  observed;  that  the  in- 
habitants of  cold  latitudes  aTe  less  subject  to  hemera- 
lopia in  their  own  climate,  than  the  natives,  of  tropical 
countries  are  in  theirs ;  but  more  so,  when  they  visit 
the  tropics.—  (Med.  Chir.  Trans.  voL  -X,  P-  38.) 
.  "Hemeralopia,  or  nocturnal blindness  (nays  Sca"rp8){ 
is  properly  nothing  but  a  kind  of  imperfect  periodical . 
amaurosis,  most  commonly  sympathetic  with  the  «to> 
mach.  Its  paroxysms  come  on  towards  the  evening,  anil 


•iisappear  in  the  morning.  The  disease  is  endemic  in 
some  countries,  and  epidemic  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  in  others.  ,  •  ** 

At  sunset,  objects  appear  to  persons  affected  with 
.  the'  complaint,  as  if  covered  with  an  ash-coloured,  veil, 
which  gradually  changes  into' a  dense  cloud,  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  eyes  and  surrounding  objects. 
Patients  with  hemeralopia  have  the  pupil,  .both  in  the 
day  and  nigbt-time,  more  diluted  and  less  moveable 
than  it  usually  is  in  healthy  eyes.  The,majority  of 
them,  however,  have  »he  pupil  more  or  less  moveable 
in  the  daytime,  and  always  expanded  and  motionless 
at  niglit.  When  brought  into  a  room  faintly  Righted  by  , 
a  candle,  where  all  the  bystanders  can  see  tolerably 
well,  they  cannot  discern  at  all,  or  in  a  very  feeble 
maimer,  scarcely  any  one  object:'  ortthey  only  find 
themjelves  able  to  distinguish  light  from  darkness  : 
antj  at  moorflight  their  sight  is  still  worse.  At  day-' 
break'they  recover  fheir  sight,  wjhich  continues  perfect 
all-  the  rest  of  the  day  till  sunset."— (Cap.  ID,  p.  322, 
ed.  Svo.y  .'  , '  «  •  X< 

According  to  Mr.  Bampfield";  the  disease-  -always  af- 
fects both  eyes  at  the.  same  time.  "  In  general  (says 
this  gentleman),  the  nocturnal  blindness  is  at  first  par- 
tial, the  patient  is  enabled  to  see  objects  a  short  time 
after  sunset,  and  perhaps  will  be  able  to  see.  a  little  by 
clear  moonlight.  At  this  period  of  the  conrptaint,  he  is 
capable  of  seeing  distinctly  by-bright  candlelight.  The 
nocturnal  sight,  however,  becomes  daily  more  impaired 
and  imperfect ;  and,  after  a  few  days,  the  patient  is 
unable  to  discriminate  the  largest  objects  after  sunset, 
or  by  moonlight,  &c.*  and  finally,  after  a  longer  lapse 
of  time,  he  cannot  p«rceive  any  object  distinctly  by  the 
brightest  candlelight.  If  the  patient  is  permitted  to  re- 
main iu  this  state  of  disease,  the  sight  will  become 
weak  by  daylight,  the-.rays  of  the  suri  will  be  too  power- 
ful to  be  endured,  whether  they  are  direct  or  reflected ; 
lippitude  is  sometimes  induced ;  myopism,  or  short- 
ness of  sight  succeeds ;  and  in  progress  of  time  vision 
becomes  so  impaired  and  imperfect,  that  apprehensions 
oi  a  total  loss  of  sight  are  entertained  ;  and  this  dread- 
ful consequence  Has  been  known  to  ensue,  where  the 
complaint  lias  been  totally  neglected,  or  left  to  nature, 
or  where  ineffectual  remedies  have  been  employed." — 
(Bontius,  p.  73.)  . 

"It  lias  been  remarked  by  some,  that  the  patients 
are  capable  of  seeing  distinctly,  at  all  periods  of  the 
complaint,  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  artificial  light. ;  but. 
in  bad  cases  of  hemeralopia,  in  my  practice,  the  pa- 
tients positively  denied  the  existence  of  the  sense  of 
-distinct  sight  by  very  clear  candlelight."— (Bampfield, 
in  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  39,  40.) 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  when  left  to  itself,  is 
generally  from  two  weeks  to  three  or  six  months.  Ex- 
perience has  not  proved  that  the  disposition  to  the 
complaint  depends  upon  any  particular  colour  of  the 
iris,  as  several  writers  have  conjectured  ;  nor  upon  the 
largeness  .of  the  eyes,  as  alleged  by  Hippocrates. — 
(£ii>..6>  sec.  7.)    ••     "  .     .    t       1  • 

In  idiopathic  cases,  the  health  does  not  in  general 
suffer,  and,  except  in  the  worst  stage,  the.  eye  is  not 
altered  in  appearance.  But  in  cases  of  long  duration 
the  pupil,  a-covding  to  Mr.  Bampfield,  "  is  often  con- 
tracted, and  ihe  eyes  and  actions  of  the  patient  evihcj 
marks  of  painful  irritation,  if  the  eyes  are  exposed  to 
a  vivid  light,  or  if  he  looks  upwards.  But  if  they  meet 
^he  direct,  rays  of  the  sun,  which  in  the  tropics  are 
alwrtys  powerful,  or  a  strong  glaring  reflection  of  them, 
pain  and  temporary  blindness  are  induced,  from  which, 
the  pa.'ient  recovers  by  closing  his  eyelids  for  a  time  to 
cxe!  ude  the  rays  of  light,  and  retiring  to  the  shade.  The 
■pupil  of  the  eye  is  consaleraMy'  dilated  -both  by  day  and 
night,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  casein  twelve,  and 
at  night  the  pupil  is  often  dilated,  and  does  not  perform 
its  expansions  and  contractions  when  exposed  to  the 
moor)  or  artificial  light.  The  cases  attended  with  di- 
lated pupil  were  generally  those  of  long  duration,,  <fcc. 

-"  Europeans,  who  have  been  once  affected  with  he- 
meralopia in  tropical  climates,  are  particularly  liable 
to  a  recurrence  of  this,  disease  as  .long  as  they  remain 
in  them."— (Bampfiem,  bp.  cit.  prVl,  43.)  •  '  '  ■  '  , 
In,'  two  examples,  described  by  Dr.,  Andrew  Smith, 
the  pupils  were,  observed  to  contract  and  dilate  regu- 
larly in  the  daytime,  according  to  the  quantity  of  light ; 
hut  after  sunset  they  seemed  a  little  more  dilated  than 
natural,  and  contracted  but  sluggishly  upqn  exposure 
to  light,  while  the  eyes  themselves  seemed  devoid  of 
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their  usual  energy  and  vivacity.— (See  Edinb  Med. 
and  Surgical  Journ.  No.  74,  p.  22.) 

The  remote  causes  of  idiopathic  hemeralopia  are  not 
well  ascertained.  Sleeping  with  the  face  exposed  to  the 
brilliancy  of  daylight,  the  vivid  reflection  of  the  sun's 
rays  from  the  sandy  shores  of  hot  countries,  and  bright 
moonlight,  have  been  enumerated  as  causes.  Dr.  Pye 
thinks  the  disorder  intermittent.— (Med.  Ohs.  and  In- 
quiries,vol,  I,  ark  ft.)  But,  as  Mr.  Bampfield  properly 
.observes,  though  the  complaint  is  certainly  periodical, 
there -is  nothing  in  its  character  tending  to  prove  that 
it  is  influenced  by  the  same  causes  as  intermittent 
fever.  The  latter  gentleman  conjectures,  "that  too 
much  light  suddenly  transmitted  to  the  retina,  or  for  a 
lone  period  acting  on  it,  may  afterward  render  it  unsus- 
ceptible of  being  stimulated  to  action  by  the  weaker  or 
smaller  quantities  of  light  transmitted  to  it  by  night." 
— (P.  44.)  The  same  sentiment  is  adopted  by  Dr. 
Smith.— (Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  No.  74,  p.  23.)  Among 
other  objections  to  this  explanation,  however,  it  might 
be  remarked,  that  the  patients  do  not  always  see,  ■ 
though  the  light  be  good;  and  Mr.  Bampfield's  own 
"  patients  positively  denied  the  existence  of  distinct 
sight  by  very  clear  candlelight."  Besides,  if  the  dis- 
ease were  entirely  caused  by  the  sudden  or  long  opera- 
tion of  vivid  light,  one  would  conclude  that  all  persons 
subjected  to  that  cause  ought  to  have  the  effect  pro- 
duced, which  is  far  from  being  the  case. 

When  the  tongue  is  while,  and  the  patient  has  head- 
ache and  bilious  complaints,  M.  l.assus  thinks  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  in  the  stomach  and  prima;  viae. 
The  same  author  likewise  states,  that  hemeralopia 
attacks  debilitated  persons  subject  to  catarrhal  affec- 
tions, residing  in  damp  situations,  and  living  on  indi- 
gestible food.  From  the  combination  of  such  causes 
(says  he)  the  disorder  was  epidemic  in  the  vicinity  of 
Montpellier  (Sauvage,  Nosolog.  M  thod.  t.  2,  p.  732) ; 
at  Belle-Isle  sur  Mer.  (Recueil  d'Observ.  de  Medecine 
des  HopUavjc  Miiitaires,  par  Richard,  t.  2,  p.  573) ; 
and  hence  it  is  endemic  in  watery  situations  where 
the  nights  are  cold  and  damp.  They  who  expose  them- 
selves to  this  humidity  (says  M.  Lassus),  or  who  navi- 
gate along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  who  traverse 
the  Mozambique  channel,  or  sail  along  the  coasts  of  Ma- 
labar and  Coromandel,  are  sometimes  attacked  by  it. 
—(See  Pathologie  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  542,  543.)  Hemeralopia 
sometimes  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  the  scurvy.  This 
fact  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Telford,  in  Sir  G.  Blane's  Trea- 
tise on  Diseases  of  Seamen,  and  it  is  likewise  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Bampfield,  who  remarks  that  hemeralopia 
should  be  referred  to  the  same  causes  as  scurvy, 
"  when  the  subject  of  it  has  for  a  long  period  subsisted, 
on  a  salted  diet  at  sea,  &c,  and  if  any  other  scorbutic 
symptom  be  present,  such  as  spongy  gums,  ecchy- 
moses,  saline  smell  of  the  secretions,  ulcers,  with  liver- 
like  fungus,  &c." — (Medico-Chir.  Trans.  tfpl.  5,tp'.  45.) 

This  disease,  according  to  Scarpa,  may  commonly  be 
completely  cured,  and  oftentimes  in  a  very  short  time, 
by  treating  it  on  the  same  plan  by  which  the  imperfect 
amaurosis  is  remedied  (see  Amaurosis)  ;  viz.  by  em- 
ploying emetics,  the  resolvent  powders  and  pills,  and  a 
blister  on  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  and  topically,  the  va- 
pours of  ammonia ;  lastly,  by  prescribing  towards  the 
end  of  the  treatment  bark  conjoined  with  valerian.  In 
cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been  preceded  by  ple- 
thora and  suppressed  perspiration,  bleeding  and  su- 
dorifics  are  also  indicated.— (Cap.  19,  p.  322.  333.) 

Scarpa  supports  this  statement  by  the  relation  of 
three  cases  in  which  he  cured  the  disease  h  such 
treatment.  These  patients  were  all  unhealthy,  and 
evidently  labouring  under  disorder  of  the  gastric  organs. 

One  hundred  cases,  however,  of  idiopathic,  and  two 
hundred  of  symptomatic  hemeralopia,  occurred  in  the 
•practice'of  Mr.  Bampfield  in  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
buf  chiefly  in  the  East  Indies.  All  these  cases  per-, 
pecdy.  recovered :  and' hence  we  may  infer  that  under 
proper  treatment  a  favourable  prognosis  may  always 
;  be  given.     »''***'        •/■  ,  t  , 

Celsus  has- stated  that  persons  who  have  been  for 
some  time  affected  with  amaurosis,  have  regained  their 
sight  on  being  attacked  by  a  diarrhoea.  This  seems  to 
'  Scarpa  to  be  cprroborated  by  the  case  related  by  Dr 
Pie.— (Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  1.)  Scarpa  entertains 
no  doubt  that  many  similar  facts,  showing  the  influence 
of  what  he  terms  morbific  gastric  stimuli  over  the  or- 
gan of  sight,  might  be  found  in  the  records  of  medi- 
cine, and  proving  the  great  utility  of  a  spontaneous 
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looseness  of  the  bowels  in  the  cure  of  imperfect  amau- 
rosis. 

But,  says  Scarpa,  even  if  such  examples  of  incom- 
plete amaurosis'  being  dissipated  in  consequence* of 
spontaneous  vomiting  or  copious  evacuations  from  the 
howels,  produced  entirely  by  nature,  were  rare,  and 
noticed  by  few,  we  now  have  many  cases  evincing  the 
successful  citre  of  this  disease  by  means  of  such  eva- 
.  cuations  artificially  produced  by  emetics  and  purgative 
medicines.  Of  this  the  accurate  observations  of 
Schmucker  and  Richter  furnish  us  with  numerous 
satisfactory  proofs,  and  it  is  added,  that  our  confidence 
in  the  above  method  of  curing  the  imperfect  and  pe- 
riodical amaurosis  must  increase  when  we  take  notice 
that1  the  most  respectable  practitioners  of  past  times 
have,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  cured  this  disease  only 
by  means  of  emetics  and  opening  medicines,  though 
in  their  writings  they  may  have  imputed  the  success  of 
the  treatment  to  other  causes,  or  the  efficaey  of  other 
remedies  which  were  also  prescribed. 

Scarpa,  after  several  valuable  remarks  on  amaurosis 
in  general,  refers  to  the  Mercure  de  France,  for  Febru- 
ary, 1756,  where  there  is  an  account  of  the  cures  per- 
formed by  Fournier,  by  means  of  bleeding  and  emetics. 

Night-blindness  is  sometimes  congenital,  and  there- 
fore constitutional,  and  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  curative  measure.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  be  he- 
reditary, and  the  writer  of  the  article  Nyctalopia  in 
Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopaadia  was  acquainted  with  an  instance 
in  which  it  occurred  to  two  children  of  the  same  family. 
A  case  of  congenital  nyctalopia,  which  had  continued 
many  years  without  change,  and  independently  of  any 
disease,  is  related  by  Dr.  Parham. — (See  Med.  Obs.  arid 
Inquiries,  vol.  1,  p.  122,  note.) 

Pellier  (Recueil  de  Mem.  et  Obs.  sur  VCF.il,  obs.  132), 
cured  hemeralopia  by  repeated  doses  of  tartar-emetic, 
a  seton  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  cooling,  aperient 
beverages. 

The  method  of  treatment  which  Mr.  Bampfield 
adopted  is  certainly  quite  simple.  "  A  succession  of 
blisters  to  the  temples  (says  he),  of  the  size  of  a  crown 
or  half-crown  piece,  applied  tolerably  close  to  the  ex- 
ternal canthus  of  the  eye,  has  succeeded  in  every  case 
of  idiopathic  hemeralopia  which  I  have  seen,  &c.  The 
first  application  of  blisters  commonly  enables  the  patient 
to  see  dimly  by  candlelight,  or  perceive  object^  without 
the  power  of  discriminating  what  they  are.  In  some 
slight  cases  which  admitted  of  easy  cure,  the  first  appli- 
cation succeeded  perfectly.  The  second  application  of' 
Misters  commonly  enables  the  patient  to  see  by  can- 
dlelight distinctly,  perhaps,  by  bright  moonlight,  and 
even  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  or  the  sight  is  restored 
for  short  periods  during  the  night,  and  is  again  abolished. 
The  second  application  very  often  effects  a  perfect  re- 
covery. The  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  applications  in  suc- 
cession generally  produce  a  complete  recovery  wjiere' 
the  first  or  second  have  failed ;  but  some'  rare  instances 
of  very  obstinate-  hemeralopia  have  required  even  ten 
successive  blisters  to"  each  temple  ;  or  instead  of  usmg 
them  in  succession,  a  perpetual  vesicatory  has  been  | 

i  formed  on  each  temple,  and  maintained  until  a  cure 
has  been  accomplished,  an  event  which  has  generally 
followed  in  a  fortnight." — (Bampfield  in  Medico-Ckir. 
Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  47,  48.)  In  some  cases,  shades  over 
the  eyes  were  worn  (luring  the  treatment,  and  a  certain 
time  after  the  cure.  The  'patients  were  also  often 
directed  to  bathe  their  "eyes  With  cold  water  two  or 
three  times  a  day.'  .*  . 

Mc.  Bampfield  knew  of  some  instances  in  which 
electricity  was  successfully  employed  as  a  topical  sti- 
mulus to  the  eye.  He  also  informs  us  that  a  sponta- 
neous cure  sometimes-  followed  the  eruption  of  biles  on 
the  head  or  face,  or  the  formation  of  abscesses  on  these 

.parts,  on  in  ^he  earSj   »  4,    **•        •  ' 

Although  blisters  will  .generally  effect  a  cure,  there 
were  particular  cases  m  which  Mr.  Bampfield  adminis- 
tered cathartics,  such  as  calomel  and  the  neutral  salts. 
In  these  examples  the  patient  had  bilious  complaints,  in- 
dicated, by  a  yellow  state  of  the  tongue  and  skifl,  head- 
ache, and  pain  about  the  praSctfrdia;  or  symptoms  or 
indigestion;  white  tongue,  loss  of, appetite,  pain  apd 
flatulence  of  the  stomach,  <Stc  With  blisters  and  ape- 
rient medicines  Mj-  Lawrence  Sometimes  combines 
cunpino-  on  the  temples  or  nape  ofthe  neck. 

The  patients  seated  by  Dr.  Smith  were,  put  uito  a 
ward  moderately  lighted,  and  their  bowels  emptied  by 
a  gentle  cathartic.  ,  A  blister  was  tMen  applied- to  each 
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temple,  and  kept  open  with  Ravin  cerate.  A  little  of  a 
solution  ofthe  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  in'fhe  proportion 
of  two  grains  to  an  oUnce  of  water,  was  dropped  into 
the  eyes  twice  a  day.  The  purgatives  were  repeated 
on  the  third  day,  and  the  quantity  of  light  to  which  the 
patients  >  were  exposed  was  afterward  gradually  jn- 
creased. — (See  Edinb,  Jferf,  Journ.  No.  74;  p.  24.) 

In  the  scorbutic  hemeralopia,  the  application  of  l)]js. 
ters  is  to  be  deferred,  until  the  state  ofthe  cpnstitution 
is  amended  by  giving  lemon  and  lime-juice,  and  fresh 
animal  and  vegetable  leod ;  because  the  hemeralopia 
often  gradually  ceases  as'  the  scurvy  is  cured';  and 
before  this  last  event  the  blister  might  produce  a  scor- 
butic <ulcer.  Mr.  Bampfield  estimates  that  about  dtie- 
third  Of  the  cases  of  scorbutic  hemeralopia  resist  the 
efficacy  of  the  antiscorbutic  regimen  and  medicines- 
and  consequently  must  ultimately  be  treated  as  idio- 
parhic'ca6,es.  •    i  •  .       "  »  i 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  disease,  during  the 
batient's  continuance  in  a  tropical  or  hot  climate,  natu- 
rally suggests  the  propriety  of  recommending  ftim  to. 
return  to  his  native  climate,  by  which  change  the  ten- 
dency to  a  relapse  is  in  general  completely  remdveij.— 
(Bampfield,  in  Medico-Ckir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p,  53.), ' 

Consult  Celsus'de  Re  Medioa,  cap.  6,  lib.  6.  Galeni 
Op.  Lib.  de  Oculis,  pars  4,  tap.  11.  22.  JEttiStmo 
Septimus ,,cap.  48,  &c.  Paul.  JEginxB,  lib.  3,  cap.  48. 
Actuarius,  De  Method.  Med.  lib.  4,  cap.  11.  Rhases, 
De  JEgritud.  Ocul.  cap.  4.  Avicenna,  lib.  3,  fen.  3, 
tractat.  4.  Frdbricii  Hildani  eentur.  1,  obs.  een- 
tur. 5,  obs.  13. '  Plainer,  Praxis  Med.  C.  A.  Sergenet 
J.  C.  Weise,  De  Nyctalopia  seu  Cacitate  Nooturna; 
Hallert  Disp.  ad  Morb.  ts-c.  359,  Journal  de  Mi&eeht 
et  de  Chirurgie,  an  1756,  t:4.  Medical  Observ'atitns 
and  Inquiries,  vol.  1.  Recueil  d!  Observations  de  Mtie- 
cine  des  Hopitaux  Militaires,  par  Richard,  t.  2.  Du- 
port,  Me'mdire  sur  la  Go-dtte  Sereine  Nocturne  ipUi- 
mique,  ou  Nyctdldpie.  Observations,  on  TrOpicpl  Nyc- 
talopia, 'by  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  in  Edinb.  Medical  mi 
Surgical  Journal,  No.  28,  p.  417,  e£  seq.  '  Riclttefs 
Anfangsg'runde  der  Wundarzneykunst,  b.'  S,  p.  488;  ct 
seq.  Schmucker's  bhirurgische  Schriflen,  band  2. 
SaggW'di  Osservazioni  e  d'Esperimze  sulle Principali 
Malattie  degli  Occhi  di  Antonio  Scarpa,  p.  322,  et  set], 
edit.  8vo:  Venezia,  1802.  Lassus,  Pathologie  Chirur- 
gicale,  t.2,p.  539,  edit.  2.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  art.  "Nyc- 
talopia. A  Practical  Essay  on  Hemeralopia,  wjlight- 
blindness^  commonly  called  Nyctalopia,  by  'R.  W. 
Bampfield,  in  Medico-Chirurgical  TYans.  Vol.  5,  p.  82, 
etseq.  A.  Simpson  on  Hemeralopia,  8vt>.  Glasgow, 
1819.  C.  H.  Welter,  A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  tlie 
Eye,-  transl.  by  D.  Monteath,  vol.  2,  p-142,'  8vo.  Glds- 
gow,  1821.  Good's  Study  of  .Medicine,  vol.  4,  p.  203, 
edit.  3, 1829.  Lawrence's  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  published  in  the  Lancet.  Dt.Ji.  Smith,  in 
Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  JouTn..  No.  74. 

HEMIOPIA.  (Prom  ripLiovs,  half,  and  Sty,  the  eye.) 
A  certain  disorder  of  the  eye,  in  which  tha  patient 
cannot  see  the  whole  of  any  object  which  he  is  looking 
at,  but  only  a  part  of  it.  Sonretimes  he  sees  the  mid- 
dle, but  not  the  circumference ;  sometimes  the  circum- 
ference, but  riot  the  centre;  -while  on  other  occasions, 
it  is  only, the  upper  or  lower  half  which  is  discerned. 
Sometimes  objects  are  seen  thus  imperfectly,  whether 
distant  or  near ;  sometimes  orlly  wheVi  thiey  a/e  near, 
and  not  at  a  great  distance. 

The  causes  of  hemiopia  are  divided"  by  Hlchter  Into 
four  kinds.  '  , 

To  the  first  belong  opacities  of  the  cornea  and  uyS- 
talline  lefis,  especially  such  as  destroy  the  transparency 
of  only  a  certain  portion  of  thesb  parts. 

The  cure  of  this  species  of  herhiopia'  depends  upon 
the  removal  of  the  partial  opacity  from  which  it  origin- 
ates.—(See  Cataract,  andCornea,  Opffcities  qf.\  ' 

Under  certain  circumstances,  persoris  whose  upper 
eyelids  cannot  be  properly  raised",  are  affected  with 
hemiopia.  They  can  only  discern  the  lower  half.of  an 
object  which  is  near  and  of  large  size,  unless  tlfey  go 
farther  from  it,  draw  their  heads  backwards,  or  mm 
their  eyes  downwards.  Tno  pupil;  in  particular  in- 
stances, becomes  drawn  away  from  the  middle  ofthe 
iris.  This  may  also  he  a  cause  of  hemiopia:  it  ia.a 
case  that  does  not'  admit  of  a  eyre.  The  affection  may 
likewise  proceed  from  a  separation  ofthe  iris  from  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  by  external  violence  or  .other 
causes.  Here  the  cure  is  equally  imm-acticable. 
Th%  foregoing  specjes  of  hemiopia  are  merely  effect* 
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of  other  diseases.  The  fourth  and  last  kind  is  the  most 
important,  being  generally  regarded  as  an  independent 
disorder.  Sometimes  it  appears  ratlier  to  be  the  effect 
of  a  sudden  and  transient  irritation,  producing  a  mor- 
bid sensibility  in  the  optic  nerve.  ■  •  .       t  . 

The  causes  of  this  sort  of  case,'  if  we  can  credit 
Ricftter,  are  tnostr/seated  in  Die  abdominal  viscera. 
When  the  affection  is  more  durable,  forming  what  has 
heen  termed  amaurosis  fanidiata,  the  same  treatment 
is  indicated  as  jn  Amaurosis,  in  which,  indeed,  it  often 
terminates. — {RichlirfAnfangsgr^derWundarSp,.  b: 
kap\  17.y.         ,         .;     •>."       ,.  7 

HEMORRHAGE.  (From  aiua,  blood,  and  pnyvvui, 
to  break,  oul)  ,  Bleeding.  | 

This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
in  surgery.  The  tear  of  hemorrhage  retarded  the  im- 
provement of  our  profession  for  ages :  the  ancients,  ig- 
norant how  to  stop  bleeding,  were  afraid  to  cut  out  the 
most  trivial  tumour,  or  they  did  so  with  terror.  They 
generally  performed  slowly  and  imperfectly,  by  means 
of  burning  irons  or  Kf  atures,the  same  operations  which 
ihe  moderns  execute  quickly  and  safely  with  a  knife. 
If  the  old  surgeons  ventured  to  amputate  a  limb,  they 
only  did  so  after  it  had  mortified,  By  dividing  the 
dead  parts;  and  so  great  was  their  apprehension  of 
hemorrhage,  that  they  only  dared  to  cut  parts  which 
could  no  longer  bleed. — (John  Hell's  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, vol.  I,  p.  142.)  But  not  only  as  a  consequence  of 
surgery  is  hemorrhage  to  be  feared  ;  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  alarming  accidents  which  surgery  is  called 
■upon  tQ  relieve.  "  Un  sentiment  naturel  attache  d 
VidAe  dcpcrdre  son  sang ;  un  terreur  machinale,  dont 
V enfant  qui  commence  a  parler,  et  I'homme  le  plus  de- 
cide, sont  egalement.  susceptibles.  On  ne  pent  point 
dire,  que  cette  pcur  soit  chimirique.  Si  Von  comptoit 
ceux,  qui  perdtnt  la  vie  dans  une  bataille,  on  verroit, 
>  que  les  trots  quarts  ont  peri  par  quelque  hemorrhagic ; 
et  dans  les  grandes  operations  de  chirurgie  cet  acci- 
dent est  presque  toujours  le  plus  formidable.'"— {Mo- 
rand,  Mem.  de  I' Acad.  Royalede  Chirurgie,  vol.  5,  Hvo.) 

'  As  the  blood  circulates  in  the  arteries  with  much 
greater  impetus  and  rapidity  than  in  the  veins,  it  ne- 
cessarily follows,  that  their  wounds  are  generally  at- 
tended with  much  more  hemorrhage  than  those  of  the 
latter  vessels,  and  that  such  hemorrhage  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  suppress.  However,  as  the  blood  also  flows 
through  veins  of  great  magnitude  with  much  velo- 
city, bleedings  from  them  are  frequently  highly  danger- 
ous, ami  sometimes  unavoidably  fatal.  When  an  artery 
is  wounded  the  blood  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  and 
gushes  from  the  vessel  per  saltum,  in  a  very  rapid 
mariner.  The  blood  issues  frqm  a  vein  in  an  even,  un- 
broken stream,  and  is  of -a  dark  purple  red  colour.  It 
is  of  great  practical  use  to  remember  these  distinguish- 
ing differences  between  arterial  and  venous  hemor- 
rhage. becausdv  though  in  both  cases  the  oozing  of  blood 
may  be  equal  ip.  quantity,  yet,  in  the  latter  instance, 
the  surgeon' is  often  justified  irl  bringing  the  sides  of  a 
wound  together,  without  taking  farther  means  to  sup-, 
press  the. bleeding,  while  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
adopt  the  Same  Conduct  were  there  an  equal  discharge 
.  of  arterial  blood.  '  . ..  *  i'  .  J* '  Vj  j  ' 
.'  i)f.  Jones  has  favoured  the  "world  with  a  matchless 
work  on  the  present  subject;  and  as  one  grand  object 
of  this  Dictionary  is  to  present  a  careful  account  of, 
the  principal  modern  improvements  in  surgical  science, 
I  shall  firsr  endeavour  to  make  the  reader  acquainted1 
with  the  more  accurate  doctrines  first  promulgated  by 
this  gentleman'  relative  to  the  subject  of  hemorrhage. 
Afterward","  tire  surgical  means  to  be  practised  in  dif- 
ferent Cases  will  be  considered..^  •  '  - 

The  sides  of  the  arteries  acre  divisible  into  three 
coals.  The  iatern.nl  one  is  extremely  thin  and  smooth. 
It  is  elastic  and  firm  (considering  its  delicate  structure) 
in  the  longitudinal  direction,  but  so  weak  in  the  cir- 
cular as  to,  be  very  camly  torn  by  the  slightest  force 
applied  in  that  direction.  Its  diseases  show  that  it  is 
vascular,  and  it  is  also  probably  sensible. 

The  middle  coat  is  the  thickest  ,  and  is  composed  of 
muscular  fibres  a(l  arranged  in  i( circular  manner- 
th»y  differ,  however,  from  common  muscular  fibres  in 
being  more  elastic,  by  whigtvthey  tend  to  keep  a  dead 
(art6ry  open,  arid  of  a  cylindrical  form.  As  this  middle., 
coat  lias-no  longitudinal  fibres,  the  circular  fibres  are 
Jield  together  by  a-  slender  connexion,  whick  yields 
readily  to  any  force  .applied  in/lucircumfa-enceofthe 
artery. 
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The  external  coat  is  remarkable  for  its  whiteness, 
density,  and  great  elasticity.  When  an  artery  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  tight  ligature,  its  middle  and  internal 
coats  are  as  completely  divided  by  it  as  they  could  be 
by  a  knife,  while  the  external  coat  remains  entire. 

Besides  these  proper  coats,  all  the  arteries  in  their 
natural  situations  are  connected  by  means  of  fine  cel- 
lular substance,  with  surrounding  membranous  sheaths. 
[/'  un  uttery  be  divided,  the  divided  parts,  owing  to 
their  elasticity,  recede  from  each  other,  and  the  length 
of  the  cellular  substance  connect  ing  the  artery  with  the 
sheath  admits  of  its  retracting  a  certain  way  within 
the  sheath. 

Another  important  fact  is:  that  when  an  artery  is 
divided,  its  truncated  extremities  contract  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  the  contraction  is  generally,  if  not 
always,,  permanent. 

Arteries  are  furnished  with  arteries,  veins,  absorb- 
ents and  nerves  ;  a  structure  which  makes  them  sus- 
ceptible of  every  change  to  which  living  parts  are  sub- 
jected in  common ;  enables  them  to  inflame  when  in- 
jured, and  to  pour  o-ut  coagulable  lymph,  by  which  the 
injury  is  repaired  or  the  tube  permanently  closed. — (See- 
Jo  nes  on  Hemorrhage.) 

Petit  the  surgeon,  in  1731,  first  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  means  which  nature  employs  for  the  suppres 
sion  of  hemorrhage.  He  thought  that  bleeding  from  a  di- 
vided artery  is  stopped  by  the  formation  of  a  coaguium  of 
blood,  which  is  situated  partly  within  and  partly  with- 
out the  vessel.  The  clot,  He  says,  afterward  adheres 
to  the  inside  of  the  artery,  to  its  orifice,  and  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts ;  and  he  adds,  that  when  hemorrhage 
is  stopped  by  a  ligature,  a  coaguium  is  formed  above 
the  ligature,  which  only  differs  in  shape  from  the  one 
which  takes  place  when  no  ligature  is  employed. 
His  theory  leads  him  to  recommend  compression  for 
the  support  of  the  coaguium. 

In  1730,  Morand  published  additional  interesting 
remarks.  He  allowed,  that  a  coaguium  had  some  effect 
in  stopping  hemorrhage,  but  contended  that  a  corruga- 
tion, or  plaiting  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  artery  which 
diminish  its  canal,  and  a  shortening  and  consequent 
thickening  of  its  longitudinal  ones,  which  nearly  ren- 
dered it  impervious,  had  some  share  in  the  process. 
He  thought  that  the  cavity  of  an  artery  might  be  ob- 
literated, by  the  puckering  or  corrugation,  when  circu- 
lar pressure  like  that  of  a  ligature  was  made. 

Morand  erred  chiefly  in  his  mode  of  explanation, 
and  in  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  longitudinal  fibres, 
whicli  no  modern  anatomists  admit;  Sji- the  ion  fraction 
and  retraction  of  divided  arteries  are  indisputable  tacts, 
and  as  Dr.  Jones  remarks,  this  does  not  affect  the  truth 
of  his  general  conclusion,  that  the  change  produced  on 
a  divided  artery,  contributes  with  the  coqguliim  to  stop 
the  flow  of  blood.  K:  *>  '.«.*>*'.    %  "* 

Mr.  S.  Sharp  \2d  edit,  of  Operations  of  Surgery, 
1739)  supported  the  same  doctrine.  "  The  blood-ves- 
sels, immediately  upon  their  division,  bleed  freely,  and 
continue  bleeding  till  they  are  either  stopped  by  art, 
or  at  length  contracting  and  withdrawing  themselves 
into  the  wound,  their  extremities  are  shut  up  by  co- 
agulated blood:™     f , "  .  *  '  .**  "*■•  ■* 

i'outeau  (Melanges  de  Chirurgie,  1760)  denied  that 
h  coaguium  is  always  found  aftet  an  artery  is  divided ; 
and  when  it  is,  he  thought  it  only  a  feeble  subsidiary 
means  towards  the  suppression  of  hemorrhage.  He 
contended  that  the  retraction  of  the  artery  had  not 
been  demonstrated,  and  could  not  be  more  effectual 
than  a  coaguium.  His  theory  was,  that  the  swelling 
of  the  cellular  membrane  at  the  circumference  of  the 
cut  extremity  of  the  artery  forms  the  principal  impe- 
diment to  the  flow  of  blood  ;  and  that  a  ligature  is  use- 
ful in  promoting  a  more  immediate  and  extensive  in- 
duration of  the  cellular  substance. 

Gooch,  White,  Aikin,  and  Kitkland,  all  oppose  Pe- 
tit's  doctrine  of  coaguium.  The  first  blends  some  of 
PoNitean's  theory  with  his  own,  by  observing,  that 
"  when  a  small  'artery  is  totally  divided,  its  retraction 
may  bring  it  under  the  surrounding  parts,  and  with  the 
natural  contraction  of  the  diameter  of  its  mouth,  assisted 
by  .the  compressive  power  of  those  parts,  increased 
by  their  growing  tumid,  the  efflux  of  blood  may  be 
stopped."  .  » 

-White  was  convinced,  from  what  Gooch  had  sug- 
gested and  Kirkland.  confirmed,  that  the  arteries,  by 
"their  natural  contraction,  coalesce  as  far  as  their  first 
ramification.'  *.    *  \ 
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Dr.  Jones  admits,  that  an  artery  contracts  after  it 
has  been  divided,  and  his  experiments  authorize  him  to 
say,  that  the  contraction  of  an  artery  is  an  important 
means,  but  certainly  not.  the  only  nor  even  the  chief 
me~ns,  by  which,  hemorrhage  is  stopped.  When  the 
■artery  is  above  a  certain  size,  the  impetuous  flow  of 
blood  through  the  wound  of  the  artery  would  resist  the 
contraction  of  the  vessel  in  such  a  degree,  that  the- con- 
sequences would  be  fatal  in  almost  every  instance, 
were  it  not  for  the  formation  of  coagulum.    '  •»  »' 

Mr.  J.  Bell  thinks,  that  when  hemorrhage  stops  ot 
its  own  accord,  it  is  neither  from  the  retraction  of  au 
artery,  nor  the  constriction  of  its  fibres,  nor  the  form- 
ation of  clots,  but  by  Jthe  cellular  substance  which 
■  surrounds  the  artery  being  injected  with  blood.  ■ 

We  must  refer  thejreader  to  Dr.  Jones's  work  tor  a 
complete  exposure  of  the  inconsistencies  and  absurdi- 
ties in  Mr.  Bell's  account  of  his  own  theory.— vSee 

P  IK.  Jones  concludes  his  criticisms  on  Mr.  Bell  with 
observing,  that  if  this  gentleman  really  mean  to  con- 
fine :his  doctrine  of  the  natural'mean  of  suppressing 
Hemorrhage  to  the  injection  of  the  cellular  substance 
round  the  artery  with  blood,  he  dwells  improperly  on 
6ne  of  the  attendant  circumstances,  to  tin;  exclusion  oi 
.the  retraction  and  contraction  of  au  artery,  and  the  form- 
ation of  a  distinct  clot,  all  primary  parts  of  the  process. 
The  blood; .  besides  filling  the  cellular  substance 


coagulum  is  distinct  from  the  former,  and  what  Dr. 

J0^eCcutSrnVof'th:(a°"ry  neit  inflames,  and  to 
ine  cut  eiiu  «         lvmnh,  which  fills  up  the  ex- 
vasavasorumpour  out  lympn^  ^ 


w^h  them  or  adheres  to  them  and  is  firmly .united"  all 
round  to  the  internal  coat  of  the  vessel..  Dr.  Jpnes 
farther  states,  that  the  permanent  suppression  of  he- 
morrhaoe  chiefly.depends  on  this  coagulum  of  lymph; 
but  thaf  the  end  of  the  artery  is  also  secured  by  a  pi- 
dual  contraction  which  it  undergoes,  and- by  an-effusion 
of  lymph  between  its  tunics,  and  into  the  surrounding 
cellular  substance ;  whereby  these  parts  become  thick- 
ened,' and  so  incorporated  with  each  other,  that  one 
cannot  be  discerned  from  the  other.   Shoitld  the.wolnd 
in  the  integuments  not  heal  by  the  first  intention,  tho 
coagulating  lymph,  soon  effused,  attaches  the  artery 
firmly  to  the  subjacent  and  lateral  parts,  giyae  it  a  new 
covering,  „and  entirely  excludes  it  from  the  outward 
wound.       .  ',  •  \         k , 

The  same  circumstances  are  also  remarkable  In  the 
portion  of  the  vessel  most  remote  from  the  heait.  Its 
orifice,  however-,. is  ■'usually  more  contracted,,  and  its, 
'external  coagulum  smaller,  than  the  one  which  at- 
taches itself  to  the  other  cut  end  of  the  artery'.— (Jtmts 
on  Hemorrhage,  p.  50.) 

The  impervious  extremity  of  the  arteryno  longer  al- 
lowing bleod  to  Biirculate  through  it,  the  portion  which 


round  the  artery,  also  fills  the  cellular  substance  at  the  ,  *r  ..  ...a  --■ -—  r-- 

mouth  of  the  artery  in  a  particular  manner ;  for 'the    tes  between  i  and  the ;  first  la  era  W^du- 


divided  vessel,  by  its  retraction  within  its  cellular 
sheath,  leaves  a  space  of  a  determinate  form,  which, 
whan  all  the  circumstances  necessary  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  hemorrhage  operate,  is  gradually  filled  up  by. 
a  distinct  clot. — {Jones.) 

MEANS  OF  MATURE  IN  STOPPING  BLEEDtNG  FP.OM 
•        .     .  p\v.iasif  ARTERIES.        •'        '  * 


ally  contracts,  till  its  cavity  is  completely  obliterated 
and  its  tunics  assume  aligamentous  appearance,  lna 
few  days  the  external  coagulum,  wliich  in  the  first  in- 
stance stopped  the  hemorrhage,  is  absorbed,  and  the 
coagulating  lymph  effused  around  it,  and  by  which  the 
parts  were  thickened,  is  gradually  removed,  so  tltat 
they  resume  again  their  cellular  texture 

At  a  stil!  later  period  the  ligamentous  portion  is  re- 
duced to  a  filamentous  state,  so  that  the  artery  is,  as 
it  were,  completely  annihilated  from  its  cut  end  tp.ths 
first  lateral  branch;  but  long  before  this  final  change  is 
accomplished,  the  inosculating  branches  have  beoomji 
considerably  enlarged,  so  as  to  establish  a  free  commu- 
nication between  thedisunited  parts  of  the  main  arteky. 
When  an  artery  has  been  divided  at  some  i" 


■  Dr.  Jones  has  given  a  faithful  and  accurate  detail 
of  a  series  of  exrierifnehts  on  animals,  which  demon- 
strate -'that  the  blood,  the  action,- and  even  the 
structure  of  the  arteries,  their  sheath,  and  the  cellular 
substance  connecting  them  with  it,"  are  concerned  in 
Stopping  bleeding  from  a  divided  -artery  of  moderate 
size  in  the  following  manner:  "An  impetuous  flow  of 

blood,  a  sudden  and  forcible  retraction  at  the  artery  from  a  lateral  branch  three  coaguia  are  formed;^ 
wKhin  its  sheath,  and  a  slight  contraction  of  its  extre-  of  Wood  externa Uy ,  which  shuts  up  its  mouth ;  orte  of 
iSHr"  the  immediate  an"  almost  simultaneous  et  ^"P^  V  ■?  the  ex,tTemt,y  01  !ts  canttl  j 
S'o7L  division.  The  natural  impulse,  however,  of  blood  within  its  cavity  and  contiguous  to  Oft pf 
with  which  the  blood  is  driven  on  in  some  measure  lympb.  But  when  the  artery  has  been  divided  rutt i 
.counteracts  the  retraction,  and  resists  the  contraction  lateral  branch,  no  internal  coagulum  of  blood  isformti 
of  the  artery.    The  blood  is  effused  into  the  cellular  - 


substance,  between  the  artery  and  its  sheath,  and  pass, 
ing  through  that  canal  of  the  sheath,  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  retraction  of  the  artery,  flows  treely  ex- 
ternally, or  is  extravasated  into  the  surrounding  cellu- 
lar membrane,  in  proportion  to  the  open  or  confined 
state  of  the  wound.  The  retracting  artery  leaves  the- 
Hiternal  surface  of  the  sheath  uneven,  by  lacerating  or 
stretcliing  the  cellular  fibres  that  connected  them  These 
fibres  entangle  the  blood  as  it  flows,  and  thus  the  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  at  the 
month  of  the  artery,  and  which  appears  to  be  com- 
Xed  by  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  this  canal  of 


{Jones,  p.  63.) 

The  external  coagulum  is  always  .formed  when  the 
divided  artery  is  left  to  nature ;  not  so,  however,  a  an 
interfere,  for  under  the  application  of  the  ligature'it 
can  never  form.  If  agaric,  lycoperddn,  or  sponge  be 
used,  its  formation  is  doubtful,  depending  entirely  upon 
the  degree  of  pressure  that  •  is  used ;  but  the  internal 
coagulum  of  blood  will  be  equally  lbrmed,  whether  the 
treatmentbe  left  to  art  or  nature,  if  no  collateral  branch 
be  near  the  truncated  extremity  pf  the  artery ;  and  lastly, 
effused  lymph,  which,  when  in  sufficient  quamjty, 
form's  a  distinct  coagulum  just  at  the,  mouth  of  the 
artery,  will  be  always  found,  if  the  hemorrhage  beper- 


iS^Qhpath"  gradually  adhering  and  coagulating  around  J  manenfly  suppressed.— [Jones,  p.'li.)  I 
-  tsVntenia!  surface,  till  it  completely  nils  it  up  from  the  I 
.circumference to  the  centre^(/o?i«,P- 53.) 
■      Th?efXusion  of  blood  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
m4i  brane,  and  between  the  artery  and  its  sheath ;  but 
nramw-aue,^  4     dirninisried  force  of  the  circulation 


mrHrnL-ir  the  dimimsneu-  wijo  m  ,..<,,y..vu,«u„„ 
^nmYoss  of  blood,  and  'the  spee/y  coagulation  of  this 
fl,?id  under  these  circumstances,  most  essentially  con- 
f  TT.riivS  Dr  Jon«s,.to  the  desirab  e  effect. 
trl  1  '  ,  .:  ,,,  .'„  that  a  coagulum.  which  Dr.  Jones 
iaus  ffS52&  onfsithatedl  the  mouth  of  the  ar- 
'SwaSwithaits^heatlvtorn 
to  the  continuance  pfl 


forms  the  first  complete  ob- 
bWding;'and  though  ir 
---  extefnall^7i£e~a',coiAinuajio4iief  the  artery .^yet. 


this  vessel,'  it3  termination  cart  be 
on  Slitting  epe  coagulum  shutting  up  its 
r'ai!!l?\0hdSned  in  its  sheath.'  •  ..■■'■ 
inoutn,  anu  wu  .  Doing  very  near  the  impervious 
No  collateral  or  thg  b[ood  just  within  it  is  at  rest, 
month  ot  tnf  al  c  • '  ipn(jer  conical  coagulum,.  which, 
ind  usually  Pi™*  8  sl^noer-  -       -      A-  _  A  


means"  which  nature  emi(loy,s  f*or  srjppwjssJiio, 

TUB  HKMMltRHAGE  FROM  PUNCTURED  OR  .PAR 
TIaLLY  divided  ARTERIES-*  >  ♦  • 
The  suppression  of  hemorrhage  by  (he  natural  means 
is  sometimes  more  easily  accomplished  when  an  artery 
is  completely  divided,  than  wlien  merely  punctured  or 
partially  divided.  Completely  dividing  a  wounded  ar- 
tery was  one  means  practised,  ,by  the  andients  for.  (he 
Stoppage  of  hemorrhage  :  the  moderns  frequently  do 
ths  same  thing  when  bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery 
proves  troublesojne?       • '   ~f  ■  ■ 

iDr.  •  Jones  has  related,  many  experiment  highly 
worthy  of  perusal,  and  which  were  undertaken  to« 
TOstigaPe  the  present  part  of  the  subject  of  hemorrhage 
He  candidly  acknowledges,  however,  that  in  regard  w 
the  temporary  means  by  which  the  bleeding  from  a 
punctured,  artery  is  stopped,  lie  has  but  little  to  add  'to 
wnat  rem  has  explained  in.  his  third  publication  ( 


and  usually  jorm.  -  ™rj-^f  tlle.a„ery  nor  adheres  to  J  hemorrhage.-rw^lT/^'^T  ^Vl^efZf) 

Hf^defexceV  y  a^U'  ^  *  ^  TnS  ^  ^  *  ^^^ceZ^'^^ii 
rence  of ^its  base  near  the  extremity  of  the  vessel.   This  |  tween  the  artery  and  its  sheath,  for  some  distance  both 
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•bore  and  below  the  wounded  part;  and  -when  the 
parts  are  examined  a  short  time  after  the  hemorrhage 
J*f  comP'etely  stopped,  we  find  a  stratum  of  coagula- 
ted blood  between  the  artery  and  its  sheath,  extending 
from  a  few  inches  below  the  wounded  part  to  two  or 
Jhree  inches  above  it;  and  somewhat  thicker  or  more 
prominent  over  the  wounded  part  than  elsewhere. 

Hence,  rather  than  say  that  the  hemorrhage  is  stopped 
by  a  coagulum,  it  is  more  correct  to  say,  that  it  is 
stopped  by  a  thick  lamina  of  coagulated  blood,  which, 
though  somewhat  thicker  at  the  wounded  part,  is  per- 
fectly continuous  with  the  coagulated  blood  lying  be- 
tween the  artery  and  its  sheath.—  (Jones,  p.  113.) 

When  an  artery  is  punctured,  the  immediate  hemor- 
rhage, by  filling  up  the  space  between  the  artery  and 
its  sheath  with  blood,  and  consequently  distending  the 
sheath,  alters  the  relative  situation  of  the  puncture  jn 
the  sheath  to  that  in  the  artery,  so  that  they  are  not 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other ;  and  by  this  means  a 
layer  of  blood  is  confined  by  the  sheath  over  the  punc- 
ture in  the.artery,  and  by  coagulating  there  prevents 
any  farther  effusion  of  blood. 

But  this  coagulated  blood,  like  the  external  coagulum 
of  a  divided  artery,  affords  only  a  temporary  barrier  to 
the  hemorrhage ;  its  permanent  suppression  is  effected 
by  a  process  of  reparation  or  of  obliteration. 

Dr.  Jones's  experiments  prove,  that  an  artery,  if 
wounded  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  is  capable  of  re- 
uniting and  healing  so  completely,  that  after  a  certain 
time  the  cicatrization  cannot  be  discovered,  either  on 
its  internal  or  external  surface;  and  that  even  oblique 
and  transverse  wounds  (which  gape  most),  when  they 
do  not  open  the  artery  to  a  greater  extent  than  one- 
lourth  of  its  circumference,  are  also  filled  up  and  healed 
by  an  effusion  of  coagulating  lymph  from  their  inflamed 
lips,  so.as  to  occasion  but  little  or  no  obstruction  to  the 
canal  of  the  artery.  The  utmost  magnitude  of  a  wound 
which  will  still  allow  the  continuity  of  the  canal  to  be 
preserved,  is  difficult  to  be  learned ;  ibr  when  the  wound 
is  large,. but  yet  capable  of  being  united,  such  a  quan- 
tity of  coagulating  lymph  is  poured  out,  that  the  canal 
ot  the  vessel  at  the  wounded  part  is  more  or  less  filled 
up  by  it.  And  when  the  wound  is  still  larger,  the  ves- 
sel soon  becomes  either  torn  or  ulcerated  completely 
across,  by  which  its  complete  division  is  accomplished. 

JJedard  made  a  series  of  experiments  upon  dogs 
whose  arteries  are  said  not  to  differ  much  from  those 
of  mar;,  though  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  not  so 
strong,  and  the  blood  is  more  coagulable :  two  circum- 
stances which'  should  be  duly  considered  in  applying 
any  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  such  experiments  to 
the  human  subject.  "In"  his  first  experiment  he 
pricked  the  femoral  artery  wth  a  needle;  the  blood 
Bowed,  but  soon  stopped.  On  removing  the  coagulum 
it  again  flowed,  but  in  a  smaller  stream;  it  gradually 
ceased  to  bleed,  and  finally  stopped,  though  the  coagu- 
lum,was  again  scraped  off.  On  examination  of  the 
artery  no  trace  of  the  cicatrix  was  found.  Several 

S\rhIiP7,me,n',3uhad  tne  same  resnIt-  Inexpert- 
^tnr  in'a^  denuded,tlie  femoral  artery,  and  made  a  lon- 

of  the  wrJ,1"  11  fromtwo  t0  thr<*  lines-  The  lips 
of  he  Tm^,Were,?een, in  conlact  durinS the  *astole 
oi  me  ventricle,  and  to  be  separated  bv  a  iet  of  hlnnH 

fumngtW9er°'e-  ^"'oodwaslTpeTbyaco^ 
flowed^  nZTed,,Wice-and  each  toe  the  blood 
In  Experiment  s T*"6?,  Slream'  but  the  animal  died- 

white  ridge  was  &  i^™^  8^™rt'  a  little 
and  tothe%heath  an I  comoetelv^^  ".P*  artery 
In  the  interior,  there  wm  aTSSl  n  S'"?  tl,,e  wound- 
trix  of  the  breadth 

was  regular  and  pervious  through  it,  »h„i  ancU 

I  n  experiments  7, 8,  9,  he  made  trLI  & eXtent- 
«f  i,  6,  and  H  of  the  c  rcumforence  o '  Z'  f  maSlms 
tery  separated  from  its  .te*2ll*£T^ 
In  experiment  10,  he  made  a  transverse  InciEhJ?  6 1 
J  of  the  circumference,  without  disturb*? ?L  [°U\h 
The  bleeding  was  stopped  by  a  coaeulunf  bm'on7h ' 
animal  moving  it  again  flowed,  and  the  do-  died  Bm 
In  the  next  experiment  of  the  same  kind  the  Wood 
•topped  iva^L,  and  the  artery  waV&by 
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nearly  the  same  process  as  in  the  6th  experiment.  So 
completely  was  the  cure  at  the  end  of  six  weeks'  that 
the  external  part  of  the  artery  did  not  show  any  mark 
of  a  wound,  and  the  cicatrix  was  scarcely  observable 
■on  the- interior  surface.  In  his  12th  experiment  he  cut 
one-half  of  the  circumference :  the  animal  died ;  and 
so  did  it  in  several  similar  experiments.  In  experiment 
13,  he  cut  if  of  the  circumference :  after  the  animal  was 
much  reduced  the  bleeding  ceased,  and  the  artery  was 
closed  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  when  the  section 
is  complete. 

-Fromjhese  experiments  he-concludes  wounds  of  the 
arteries  of  dogs  are  cured  by  nature  when  they  are  only 
occasioned  by  a  puncture,  or  a  longitudinal  incision, 
whether  the  artery  be  denuded  or  not;  but  when 
arising  from  transverse  incisions  they  are  always  mor- 
tal if  the  artery  be  laid  bare.  If  the  artery  retain  it» 
sheath,  and  the  wound  be  i  or  j  of  the  circumference,  , 
it  may  be  cured  by  the  efforts  of  nature  ;  but  it  is  al- 
ways fatal  if  |  of  itvbe  cut  through.— (See  Quarterly 
Journ.  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  1.  p. 
26.)  The  inferences  respecting  the  curability  of  a 
wound  extending  through  %  of  the  circumference,  and 
the  incurability  of  one  that  affects  only  h  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  vessel,  I  should  presume  must  re- 
quire farther  examination,  .notwithstanding  an  acci 
dental  taintness  produced  by  the  sudden  loss  of  blood 
in  the  first  instance  may  have  been  the  means  of  saving 
one  or  two  of  the  animals  on  which  Beclard  made  his 
experiments. 

This  author  thinks  it  probable  that  a  puncture,  or 
longitudinal  incision,  in  the  artery  of  a  man  may  be 
cured  by  nature ;  but  that  a  transverse  wound  never 
cicatrizes  properly,  as  the  clot  becomes  displaced,  or,  if 
a  cicatrix  be  formed,  it  will  be  distended  and  torn. 

One  fact  made  out  by  the  same  professor  is,  that 
when  an  artery  is  deprived  of , its  sheath  for  an  extent 
greater  than  its  distance  of  retraction,  the  hemorrhage 
is  mortal.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  look  over  the  ori- 
ginal paper ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  know  precisely  to  what  sized  arteries  the 
author  is  referring,  when  he  is  making  some  of  the 
above  inferences.  The  size  and  condition  of  each  ani- 
mal, the  subject  of  experiment,  should  also  be  particu- 
larly specified ;  as  experiments  made  on  the  femoral 
artery  of  a  lady's  lapdog  would  surely  not  have  the 
same  results  as  those  performed  on  the  same  artery  of 
a  large  temer,  setter,  or  Newfoundland  dog  <• 

According  to  Dr.  Jones,  the  lymph  which  fills  up  the 
wound  of  an  artery  is  poured  out  very  freely  both  from 
the  vessel  and  the  surrounding  parts,  and  it  accumulates 
around  the  artery,  particularly  over  the  wound,  where 

™.°T8  3  m°re  dittinct  tum01"'-  The  exposed  sutv 
rounding  parts  at  the  same  time  inflame,  ami  pour  out 
coagulating  lymph,  with  which  the  whole  surface  of  the 
wound  becomes  covered,  and  which  completely  excludes 
he  artery  from  the  external  wound.  This  lymnh  oraim 
lates,  and  the  wound  is  filled  up  and  healed  in  Ksul 
manner.-(See  Jones  on  Hemorrhage,  p.  113,,$") 


SURGICAL  MEANS  OF  StJr-PRESSING  HEMORRHAGE. 

co^nf  1^  Plain  ,t0  every  one  who  understands  the 
Snnf the  clrc^tion,  that  pressure,  made  op  that 
fnwZc  ,h  TU!lded  artery  Which  adj°ins  ^e  wound 
Tne  c^Jn,  „hfT'?mSVCneek  tne  erosion  of  blood 
the  current  of  blood  m  the  veins,  runningin  the  onro- 

Zl nf  t.IOn'  req„Uirts  the  to  be  app"ied to  that 

How/vereorUBd  WhlC£  'S  m°St  remote  from  the  heart 
wh^rfh^hL/C?nt°f  the  freedom  and  facility  with 
ft^ 1 5 d 18  transmi"ed  through  the  anastomoses, 
^r? im«P,h  'T  °f  the  arter>'  above  the  point  of  pres^ 
sure  into  the  lower  continuation  of  the  arterv,  sue* 
pressure  will  often  only  checlt  «»j  ...  .  ,» 
the  bWdimr  ,mi„~0,k  *  u«ec«,  and  npi  effectually  slop 

he  wound I  be lhe  Part  °f  the  vessei  directl>-  °elow 
sthTmolra^  Aspressure 
t  is ;  thTmn R iSK  .rn,ea"8  °rimPeding  hemorrhage,  so 
nloved  ftr  rhio  ^  lUaI ;  and  aI,nost  a11  the  plans  em 
ThTtourL^  n"rP?Seiare  modifications  of  it. 
n„H  qUet' tne  ''gature,  the  application  of  a  roller 
m  dhP  ^n68868'  CVen  aSaric  itself  only  become  useful 
n  Jit  supi'ressl°n  of  hemorrhage,  on  the  principle  of 
hlZ  *  6  eauter>',  '-austics,  and  stjpics,  however, 
have  a  different  mode  of  operation  ' 
in  order  to  prevent  a  wounded  person  from  dvins-  of 
h'  morrhage,  Celsus  adv,„cd  the  wound  to  he  filled  wi?h 
d'y  l.nt,  over  which  was  laid  a  spouse  d-pped  in  co'd 
water,  and  preyed  on  the  part  withnhe  h -uS    If  „« 
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withstanding  these  means,  the  hemorrhage  should  con- 
tinue, he  recommends  repeatedly  applying  fresh  lint, 
wet  with  vinegar;  hut  he  is  against  the  use  of  corroding 
escharotic  applications,  on  account  of  the  inflammation 
■which  they  produce ;  or  only  sanctions  the  employment 
of  the  mildest  ones.  When  the  hemorrhage  resists 
these  methods,  he  adirists  two  ligatures  to  be  applied 
to  the  w  nmdcd  part  of  the  vessel,  and  then  dividing 
the  portion  situated  between  them :  "  Quod  si  ilia 
quoque  profiuvio  vmcuntvr,  vena,  qua  sanguinem 
furidunt,  apprehendenda,  circaque  id,  quod  ictum  est, 
iu  toun  locis  deligaiidae,  intercidendaque  sunt,  ut  et  in 
te  ipia  coeant,  et  ><  ihiliminus  ora  practusa  habeant." 
—{Li.b.  5,  cap.  26.)  When  the  ligature  was  imprac- 
ticable, the  wound  bled  dangerously,  and  no  large  nerves 
nor  muscles  were  situated  in  the  bleeding  part  Celsus 
proposed  the  actual  cautery. 

Galen  also  mentions  tying  the  vessels  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  hemorrhage;  and  there  are  some  traces  of 
the  same  information  in  other  authors,  who  lived  belore 
him,  as  Arehigenes  and  Rufus.  Probably,  however, 
the  ligature  was  little  used  at  these  early  periods,  as 
may  be  inferrea  from  the  multituJe  of  astringents, 
caustics,  and  other  applications,  which  were  advised 
for  stopping  bleeding,  and  in  which  less  confidence 
would  have  been  put,  had  the  use  of  the  ligature  been 
familiarly  known.  No  one  can  doubt,  that  if  the  old 
surgeons  had  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  ligature,  they  would  soon  have  used  it 
after  amputations;  but  so  far  were  they  from  adopting 
su.!h  practice,  that  Albucasis,  a  long  while  afterward, 
refused  to  amputate  at  the  wrist,  lest  he  should  see  his 
patient  bleed  to  death. 

Pari  is  considered  as  the  first  who  regularly  employed 
the  ligature  after  amputation.  His  method  having  been 
attacked,  he  modestly  defends  it  in  the  part  of  his 
works  entitled  Apologie,  where  he  takes  great  care  to 
impute  the  origin  of  it  to  the  ancients,  and  cites  many 
of  them  who  have  made  mention  of  U.  However,  he 
thinks  its  utility  in  amputations  of  su  m  consequence, 
that  he  ascribes  his  first  adoption  of  this  practice  to  in- 
spiration of  the  Deity. 

The  method  in  which  the  ancients  placed  most  con- 
fidence for  stopping  hemorrhage  after  the  amputation 
of  a  limb,  was  the  cauterization  of  the  cut  vessel,  and 
(surrounding  flesh.  Tne  parts  thus  affected  by  the 
heat  formed  an  eschar,  of  greater  or  less  thickness, 
which  blocked  up  the  opening  of  the  vessel,  and  hin- 
dered the  bloai  from  escaping.  Tiie  separation  of  the 
eschar,  however,  which  frequently  took  place  too  soon, 
occasioned  a  return  of  hemorrhage,  and  rendered  it 
the  more  dangerous,  as  its  suppression  was  now  more 
difficult  than  before  the  cautery  had  been  applied. 
Sometimes  the  instrument,  being  too  much  heated,  im- 
mediately brought  away  with  it  the  eschar.  At  the 
present  time,  the  cautery  is  never  employed  as  a  means 
of  suppressing  hemorrhage,  or,  at  most,  only  in  a  few 
very  unusual  cases,  in  which  neither  compression  nor 
the  ligature  can  be  made  use  of.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
cautery  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  exploded ;  but  in 
France,  the  best  hospital  surgeons  now  and  then  employ 
it  to  stop  bleedings  from  the  antrum  and  the  mouth. 

The  old  surgeons  also  very  commonly  applied  to 
bleeding  parts  pledgets,  dipped  in  boiling  turpentine— a 
practice  that  has  long  been  most  justly  abandoned. 

ASTRINGENTS,  STVPTICS,  &C 

Le  Dran,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Operations  of  Surgery, 
says  that  a  button  of  vitriol,  or  alum,  applied  and  pro- 
perly confined  on  the  extremity  of  the  vessel,  is  suffi- 
cient to  stop  the  hemorrhage  in  amputations.  Heister 
recommends  the  application  of  vitriol,  in  preference  to. 
the  ligature.,  in  the  amputation  of  the  forearm.  Great 
■"raises  have  also  been  conferred  on  agaric,  and  sponge, 
for  their  styptic  properties.  Solutions  of  iron,  and  all 
the  mineral  acids  in  various  forms,  have  been  recom- 
mended to  the  public,  as  remedies  of  the  same  kind, 
and  possessing  great  efficacy.  The  ancients,  centuries 
a»o  left  no  application  of  this  nature  untried,  and  the 
pretend  Hi  discoveries  of  new  and  more  effectual  styp- 
tics in  later  times  may  almost  all  be  met  with  in  their 
writings.  This  fact  merits  particular  notice,  because 
the  little  success  attending  their  practice,  especially 
when  bleedin"  from  a  considerable  artery  was  to  be 
suppressed,  clearly  proves  -".at  litu.  --.nance  ought  to 
lie  placed  on  means  of  this  description,  Enryd  yidx 
V  th,dinve  partie  Chir.)  T..e  mo*  w.  'eh  styptics 


can  do  is  to  stop  hemorrhages  from  small  arteries ;  bn» 
they  ought  never  to  be  trusted  when  large  vessels  aw 

concerned. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  cold  air  has  a  styptic  property  ; 
by  which  expression  I  mean,  that  it  promotes  the  con- 
traction of  the  vessels  ;  for  no  styptics  can  contribute 
to  make  the  blood  coagulate,  though  such  an  erroneous 
idea  is  not  uncommon.    We  frequently  tie,  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  wound,  every  artery  that  betrays  the  least 
disposition  to  bleed,  as  long  as  the  wound  continues 
exposed  id  the  air.    We  bring  the  opposite  sides  of  this 
wound  nto  contact,  and  put  the  patient  to  bed.   Not  an 
hour  elapses  before  the  renewal  of  hemorrhage  compels 
us  to  remove  the  dressings.   The  wound  is  again  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  again  the  bleeding  ceases.  This 
often  happens  in  the  scrotum,  after  the  removal  of  a 
testicle,  and  on  the  chest,  after  the  removal  of  a  breast. 
The  proper  conduct  in  such  cases,  is  not  to  open  the 
wound  unnecessarily,  but  to  apply  pressure,  or  else  wet 
linen  to  the  part,  so  as  to  produce  such  an  evaporation 
from  its  surface,  as  shall  create  a  sufficient  degree  of 
cold  to  stop  the  bleeding.    As  all  styptics  are  more  or 
iess  irritating,  no  judicious  practitioners  apply  them  to 
recent  wouitds.    However,  for  the  suppression  of  he- 
morrhage from  diseased  surfaces,  where  the  vessels 
seem  to  have  lost  their  natural  disposition  to  contract, 
these  applications  are  sometimes  indicated. 

COMPRESSION. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  all  the  best  means  of 
checking  hemorrhage  operate  on  the  principle  of  pres- 
sure; the  actual  and  potential  cautery,  and  some  styp- 
tics excepted :  the  first  two  of  which  operate  by  forming 
a  slough,  which  stops  up  the  mouths  of  the  vessels; 
while  the  latter  operate  by  promoting  their  contraction. 
Let  us  next  consider  the  various  modifications  of 
pressure. 

In  a  dissertation  on  the  manner  of  stopping  hemor- 
rhage, printed  in  the  .Wot.  de  I' Acad,  des  Sciences,  anntt 
1731,  Petit  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  different  articles, 
praised  as  infallible  specifics,  would  seldom  or  never 
have  succeeded  without  compression.  Even  when 
caustics  were  employed,  it  was  usual  to  bind  compresses 
tightly  on  the  part,  so  as  to  resist  the  impulse  of  the 
blood  in  the  artery,  and  the  premature  separation  of  the 
eschar.  Had  this  precaution  not  been  taken,  Petit  be- 
lieves hemorrhage  would  almost  invariably  have  fol- 
lowed, and  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to 
avert  it  by  suitable  compression,  it  did  too  frequently 
take  place  on  the  detachment  of  the  eschar.  Petit  has 
noticed  that  the  end  of  a  finger,  gently  compressing  the 
mouth  of  a  vessel,  is  a  sufficient  means  of  stopping  he- 
morrhage from  it;'  and  that  nothing  else  would  be 
necessary,  if  the  finger  and  stump  could  always  be 
kept  in  this  posture.  Hence  he  endeavoured  to  obviate 
these  difficulties  by  inventing  a  machine  which  securely 
and  incessantly  executed  the  office  of  the  finger.  The 
instrument  was  a  double  tourniquet,  which,  when  ap- 
plied, compressed  at  once  both  the  extremity  of  the  di- 
vided artery  and  its  trunk  above  the  wound.  The  com- 
pression on  the  end  of  the  vessel  was  permanent ;  that 
on  the  trunk  was  made  only  at  the  time  of  dressing  the 
wound,  or  when  it  was  necessary  to  relax  the  other. 
An  engraving  and  particular  description  of  the  instru- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  Petit's  memoir. 

Surgeons  formerly  filled  the  cavities  of  wounds  with 
lint  or  charpie.  and  then  made  pressure  on  the  bleeding 
vessels,  by  applying  compresses  and  a  tight  roller  over 
the  part.  The  practitioners  of  the  present  day  are  toe- 
well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  not  allowing 
any  extraneous  substance  to  intervene  between  the  op- 
posite surfaces  of  a  recent  wound,  to  persist  in  the 
above  plan.  They  know  that  the  sides  of  the  wound 
may  be  brought  into  contact,  and  that  compression 
may  yet  be  adopted,  so  as  both  to  restrain  particular 
hemorrhages,  and  rather  promote  than  retard  the  union 
of  the  wound. 

When  the  blood  does  not  issue  from  any  particular 
vessel,  but  from  numerous  smali  ones,  compression  is 
preferable  to  the  ligature.  In  the  employment  of  the 
latter,  it  would  be  necessary  to  tie  the  whole  surface 
of  the  wound.  The  sides  of  the  wound  are  to  be 
brought  accurately  together,  and  compresses  are  then 
to  be  placed  over  the  part,  and  a  roller  to  he  applied 
with  sufficient  tightness  to  make  effectual  pressure,  but 
not  so  forcibly  as  to  produce  any  chance  of  the  circula 
lion  in  the  limb  being  completely  stopped 
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If,  in  bleed  gs  from  large  arteries,  compression  can 
•▼er  be  prudently  tried,  it  is  when  these  vessels  lie  im- 
mediately over  a  bone.  Bleedings  from  the  radial  and 
temporal  arteries  are  generally  cited  as  cases  of  this 
kind,  though  from  the  many  instances  of  failure  which 
1  hare  seen  happen  where  the  first  of  these  vessels  is 
concerned,  I  should  be  reluctant  either  lo  advise  or 
make  such  ah  attempt.  Compression  is  sometimes" 
tried,  when  the  brachial  artery  is  wounded  in  phlebo- 
tomy. Here  it  is  occasionally  tried,  ip,  preference  lo 
the  ligature,  because  the  latter  cannot  be  employed 
without  an  operation  to  expose  the  artery. 

When  there  is  a  small  wound  in  a  large  artery,  the 
following  plan  may  be  tried :  a  tourniquet  is  to  be~ap- 
plied,  so  as  to  command  the  flow  of  blood  into  the 
vessel.  The  edges  of  the  external  wound,  are  next  to 
be  brought  into  contact.  Then  a  compress,  shaped 
like  a  blunt  cone,  and  which  is  best  formed  of  a  series 
of  compresses,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  is  to  be 
placed  with  its  apex  exactly  on  the  situation  of  the 
wound  in  the  artery.  This  graduated  compress,  as 
it  is  termed,  is  then  to  be  bound  on  the  part  with  a 
Toller. 

In  this  manner,  I  once  healed  a  wound  of  the  super 
ficial  palmar  arch,  in  a  young  lady  in  Great  Pulteney- 
street.  The  outward  wound  was  very  small,  and 
though  the  hemorrhage  was  profuse,  I  conceived  that 
it  might  be  permanently  stopped,  if  compression  could 
be  so  made  as  to  keep  the  externa:  wound  incessantly 
and  firmly  covered  for  the  space  of  a  day  or  two.  At 
first,  I  tried  a  compress  of  lint,  bound  on  the  part  with 
a  roller;  but  this  proving  ineffectual,  I  took  some 
pieces  of  money,  from  the  size  of  a  farthing  to  that  of 
a  half-crown,  and,  wrapping  them  up  in  linen,  put  the 
smallest  one  accurately  over  the  wound,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  cover  it.  Then  the  others  were  arranged, 
and  all  of  them  were  firmly  confined  with  a  roller, 
and  the  arm  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  in  a  sling.  They 
were  taken  off  after  three  days,  and  no  hemorrhage 
ensued.  " 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  palmar  fascia,  in  this 
instance,  would  prevent  the  compression  from  operat 
ing  on  the  vessel ;  but  the  case  shows  that  this  artery 
When  wounded,  is  capable  of  healing,  if  the  blood  be 
completely  prevented  from  getting  out  of  the  external 
wound  by  the  proper  application  of  compression. 
Were  the  outer  wound  too  large  lo  admit  of  this  plan, 
it  would  probably  be  the  safest  practice  to  cut  down 
at  once,  to  the  ulnar  artery,  and  put  a  ligature  round 
It,  though,  as  this  would  only  certainly  stop  the  bleed- 
ing from  one  end  of  the  vessel  in  the  hand,  pressure  on 
the  wound  would  yet  be  necessary.  I  have  never  seen 
a  surgeon  succeed  in  taking  up  the  artery  in  the  hand. 

Besides  compressing  the  wounded  part  of  the  artery 
some  surgeons  also  apply  a  longitudinal  compress  over' 
the  track  of  the  vessel  above  the  wound,  with  a  view 
of  weakening  the  flow  of  blood  into  it.  Whatever 
good  effect  it  may  have  in  this  way,  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  difficulty  which  it  must  create  to 
the  circulation  in  the  arm.  If  the  graduated  compress 
oe  properly  arranged,  an  effusion  of  bload  cannot  pos- 
Mbly  happen,  and  pressure  along  the  course  of  the  ar- 
tery must  at  all  events  be  unnecessary.  After  relax- 
ing the  tourniquet,  if  no  blood  escape  from  (he  artery 
the  surgeon  (supposing  it  to  be  the  brachial  artery 
wounded)  should  feel  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  n  order 
™ZSTn  that  the  c°n>Pr««i°n  employed  s  not  so 
powerful  as  entirely  to  impede  the  c  rculation  in  the 
forearm  and  hand.   The  arm  is  lo  be  kept    net  lv  in  a 

>    p.a/e  h0Urs>  ifl'°  R 

wTdo  In  «  ^f"  reaS°n  '°  eXPm  that  lhe  CaSfi 

will  do  well.  In, another  work,  I  have  given  an  engrav- 
nfnck *to£3SF.  °f  m  inStr'"Tle'"  inve.nef "by 
rarv aUheben LVT™  °"  ,he  W0UnueJ  brachial 

without  stopping  the  *£^tf££ES$g 
would  prefer  compression  when  large  arter  esTr^,,' 
jured.  except  in  the  kind  of  cases  to  wKvfhaw 
just  now  adverted  or  in  those  in  which  he  wounded 
vessel  can  be  firmly  compressed  agains,  a  subjacent 
bone,  sometimes  the  confesses  s„p  ofr  i.  f^nS 
ages  become  slack,  and  a  fatal  hemorrhag^ay^rise 
and  a  still  greater  risk  is  that  of  mnn^i.L  r  ' 
the  constricted  state  of  theJimb  Whe  \|)e 
tried,  the  tourniquet  should  always  be  leHoose  v 
wund  the  limb,  ready  to  l«  tightened  in  an  instant 
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Sometimes  the  external  wound  heals,  while  the  open- 
ing in  the  artery  remains  unclosed,  and  a  false  aneu- 
rism is  the  consequence. 

•  .    „  TC1IIRMQIET.  J 

When  hemorrhage  takes  place  from  a  large  artery  in 
one  of  the  limbs,  where  the  vessel  can  he  conveniently 
compressed  above  the  wound  in  it,  a  tourniquet,  judi- 
ciously applied,  never  fails  to  .put  an  immediate  stofa  to 
file  bleeding.  r 

Before  the  invention  of  this  instrument,  which  did  not 
lake  place  till  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  surgery 
was  really  a  very  defeative  art.  No  important  opera- 
tion could  be  undertaken  on  the  extremities,  without 
placing  the  patient  in  the  most  imminent  peril ;  and 
many  wounds  were  mortal,  which,  with  the  aid  of  this 
simple  contrivance,  w  ould  not  have  been  attended  with 
the  least  danger. 

The  first  invention  of  the  tourniquet  has  been  claimed 
by  different  surgeons,  and  even  different  nations.  But, 
whoever  was  the  Inventor,  it  was  first  presented  to  the 
public  in  a  form  exceedingly  simple  ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  it  seems  extraordinary  that  its  invention  did 
not  happen  sooner.  A  small  pad  being  placed  on 
the  principal  artery  of  a  limb,  a  band  was  applied  over 
it.  so  as  to  encircle  the  limb  twice.  Then  a  stick  was 
introduced  between  the  two  circles  of  the  band,  which 
was  twisted  :  thus  the  pad  was  made  completely  to 
stop  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  lower  j  art  of  the  vessel. 

Although  in  the  Armamentarium  Chrurgimm  of 
ScuUetus  there  is  a  plate  of  a  machii  e  invjneed  by 
this  author  for  compressing  the  radial  artery  by  means 
of  a  screw,  J.  1,.  Petit  is  universally  al  owed  to  be  the 
first  who  brought  the  tourniquet  to  penectio  i,  by  com- 
bining lhe  circular  band  with  a  screw,  so  that  the 
greatest  pressure  mayoperate  on  the  principal  artery. 

The  advantages  of  the  modern  toun  iquet  are,  that 
its  pressure  can  be  regulated  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness;  that  it  operates  chiefly  oh  the  point  where  the 
pad  is  placed,  and  where  the  main  arterv  lies ;  that  it 
does  not  require  the  aid  of  an  assistant  to  keep  it 
tense ;  that  it  completely  commands  the  flow  of  blood 
into  a  limb;  that  it  can  be  relaxed  or  tightened  in  a 
moment ;  and  that,  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  a  sud- 
den renewal  of  hemorrhage,  it  can  be  left  slackly  round 
the  limb,  and,  in  case  of  need,  tightened  in  an  instant 
Its  utility,  however,  is  confined  to  the  limbs,  and  as  the 
pressure  necessary  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  principal  artery  completely  prevents  the  return 
of  blood  through  the  veins,  its  application  cannot  be 
made  very  long  without  inducing  mortification  It  is 
only  of  use  also  in  putting  a  sudden  stop  to  profuse 
hemorrhages  for  a  time,  that  is,  until  the  surgeon  has 
put  in  practice  some  means,  the  effect  of  which  is 
more  permanent. 

LIGATURE. 

The  ancients  were  quite  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  the  tourniquet,  and  though  some  of  their  writers 
have  made  mention  of  the  ligature,  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  known  how  to  make  proper  use  of  it  nor 'to 
have  possessed  any  other  certain  means  of  suppress- 
ing hemorrhage  from  wounds.  In  modern  times,  it  is 
easily  comprehensible,  that  when  any  great  operation 
was  undertaken,  while  surgery  was  so  imperfect  there 
was  more  likelihood  of  the  i4tlen.'8'liieWRVhw™ 
ened  than  lengthened,  by  what  was  attempted.  Under 
thes- circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  old 
practitioners  should  have  taken  immense  rains  to  in- 
vent a  great  many  topical  astringents.  But  now  that 
the  liganre  is  known  to  be  a  means  which  is  safer  and 
ess  pain  I u  than  former  methods,  no  longer  search  need 
be  made  for  specifics  against  hemorrhage 

It  may,  indeed,  be  set  down  as  a  rule  in  surgery, 
that  whenever  large  arteries  are  wounded,  no  styptic 
application  shou'd  ever  be  employed,  but  immediate  re- 
course had  to  the  ligature,  as  being,  when  properly 
applied,  the  most  simple  and  safe  of  all  methods. 

In  order  to  qualify  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  best 
mode  of  applying  lipauires  to  arteries,  I  shall  first  ex- 
plain to  him  their  effect  on  these  vessels,  as  related  by 
Dr.  Jones.  * 
This  gentleman  learned  from  l>r.  J.  Thomson,  of 
Edinburgh,  that  in  ev.  ry  insisvre  *i>  which  a  ligature 
is  applied  around  an  artery,  without  including  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  the  interna!  coat  of  the  vessel  is  torn 
through  by  ii ;  and  that  this  fact  had  been  originally 
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hoticad  by  Desault.  Dr.  Thomson  even  demonstrated 
to. Or.  Jonss,  on  a  portion  of  artery  taken  from  the  hu- 
man subject,  that  ths  internal  and  middle  coats  are 
divided  by  the  ligature.— (Jones,  p.  126.) 

This  led  Or.  Jones  to  make  some  experiments  on  the 
arteries  of  dogs  and  horses,  tending-  to  the  conclusion, 
that  when,  several  ligatures  are  applied  round  an  ar- 
tery with  sufficient  tightness  to  cut  through  its  internal 
and  middle  coats,  although  the  cords  be  immediately 
afterward  removed,  the  vessel  will  always  become  im- 
pervious at  the  part  which  was  tied,  as  far  as  the  first 
collateral  branches  above  and  below  the  obstructed 
pu  t.  Dr.  Jones  thinks  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
obstruction  produced  in  thearteriesof  dogs  and  horses, 
in  the  manner  he  has  related,  "might  be  effected  by 
the  same  treatment  in  the  arteries  of  the  human  sub- 
ject ;  and,  if  it  should  prove  successful,  it  might  be 
employed  in  some  of  the  mqst  important  cases  in  sur- 
gery. The  success  of  the  late  important  improve- 
ments which  have  been  introduced  in  the  operation  for 
aneurism,  may  perhaps  appear  to  most  surgeons  to 
have  rendered  that  Operation  sufficiently  simple  and 
safe ;  but  if  it  be  possible  to  produce  obstruction  in  the 
canal  of  an  artery  of  the  human  subject  in  the  above- 
mentioned  manner,  may  it  not  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  aneurism ;  inasmuch  as  nothing 
need  be  done  to  prevent  the  immediate  union  of  the  ex- 
ternal wound?"  Dr.  Jones  next  questions  whether 
this  mode  of  obstructing  the  passage  of  blood  through 
the  arteries  may  not  also  be  advantageously  practised 
in  cases  of  bronchocele  ? — (P.  136.) 

Sub -sequent  experimenters  have  not  been  equally  suc- 
cessful with  Dr.  Jones  in  obtaining  the  obliteration  of 
the  cavity  of  the  vessel  after  this  operation.  Did  this 
difference  depend  upon  their  having  tied  the  vessel 
only  in  one  place?  Mr.  Hodgson  tried  the  experiment 
in  two  instances  upon  the  carotid  arteries  of  dogs ;  and 
in  neither  of  them  was  the  cavity  of  the  vessel  oblite- 
rated. The  same  experiment  has  been  repeated  by 
several  surgeons  upon  the  arteries  of  dogs  and  horses ; 
but  in  no  example,  as  fai  as  Mr.  Hodgson  knows,  has 
the  complete  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  vessel 
been  accomplished.  However,  as  an  effusion  of  lymph 
is  an  invariable  consequence  of  the  operation,  the  want 
of  union  is  owing  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel 
mot  being  retained  in  a  state  of  contact,  so  as  to  allow 
of  their  adhesion. — (See  Observations  on  the  Applica- 
tion of  the  Ligature  to  Arteries,  &-c.  by  B.  Travers, 
vol.  4,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.)  The  presence  of  the  liga- 
ture, in  the  common  mode  of  its  application,  effects 
this  object ;  and  for  the  success  of  Dr.  Jones's  experi- 
ment, it  appeared  only  necessary  that  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  wounded  vessel  should  be  retained  in  contact 
nntil  their  adhesion  is  sufficiently  accomplished  to  re- 
sist the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  tube.  This 
object  might  probably  be  effected  by  compression  ;  but 
tho  inconveniences  attending  such  a  degree  of  pressure 
as  shall  retain  the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  in  con- 
tact at  the  bottom  of  a  recent  wound,  are  too  great  to 
permit  its  employment.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Travers, 
that  if  a  ligature  were  applied  to  an  artery,  and  suf- 
fered to  remain  only  a  few  hours,  the  adhesion  of  the 
wounded  surfaces  would  be  sufficiently  accomplished 
to  ensure  the  obliteration  of  the  canal ;  and  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  ligature  at  this  period,  the  inconveniences 
attending  its  stay  would  be  obviated.  The  danger  pro- 
duced bjfthe  continuance  of  a  ligature  upon  an  artery 
arises  from  the  irritation  which,  as  a  foreign  body,  it 
produces  in  its  coats.  Ulceration  has  never  been  ob- 
served to  commence  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  application  of  a  ligature;  while  it  is  an  ascer- 
tained fact  that  lymph  is  in  a  favourable  state  for  or- 
ganization in  less  than  six  hours,  in  a  wound  the  sides 
Of  which  are  preserved  in  contact.— (Jones,  chap.  4, 
exp.  1.)  If  U  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  ensure  their 
adhesion,  that  the  wounded  coats  of  an  artery  be  kept 
in  contact  by  a  ligature  only  three  or  four  hours,  ulcer- 
ation and  slouching  may  in  a  great  degree  be  obviated 
by  pro  noting  the  immediate  adhesion  of  the  wound. 
Justified  by  this  reasoning,  Mr.  Travers  performed 
several  experiments,  by  which  he  ascertained,  that  if 
a  ligature  be  kept  six,  two  hours,  or  even  one  hour 
upon  the  carotid  artery  of  a  horse,- and  then  removed, 
the  adhesion  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  secure  the  per- 
manent obliteration  of  the  canal.  It  appeared  probable 
that  the  sama  result  would  be  obtained  upon  the 
healthy  artery  of  a  human  subject. — (Hodgson  on  the  , 


Diseases  of  Arteries,  6  c.  p.  229,  tt  seq.)   Mr.  A.  0. 
Hutchison,  in  the  year  1800,  tied  the  brachial  arteries 
of  two  dogs,  and  removed  the  ligatures  immediately 
after  their  application.   In  both  instances,  the  complete 
obliteration  of  the  canal  of  the  artery  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  operation. — (See  Practical  Observations 
in  Surgery,  p.  103.)   He  has  also  tried  this  method,  as 
modified  by  Mr.  Travers,  in  an  operation  which  lia 
performed  for  a  popliteal  aneurism  in  a  sailor,  in  Nov. 
1813.   A  double  ligature  was  passed  under  the  femoral 
artery.   The  ligatures  were  tied  with  loops  or  Blip- 
knots,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  vessel  being 
left  undivided  between  them.    All  that  now  remained 
of  the  pulsation  in  the  tumour  was  a  slight  undula- 
tory  motion.   Nearly  six  hours  having  elapsed  from 
the  application  of  tho  ligatures,  the  wound  was  care- 
fully opened,  and  the  ligatures  untied  and  femoved. 
without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  vessel.  In 
less  than  half  a  minute  afterward  the  artery  became 
distended  with  blood,  and  the  pulsations  in  the  tumour 
were  as  strong  as  they  had  been  before  the  operation. 
Mr.  Hutchison  then  applied  two  fresh  ligatures;  he- 
morrhage  afterward  came  on ;  amputation  was  pei<- 
formed,  and  the  patient  died. — (See  Practical  Observa- 
tions in  Surgery,  p.  102,  Src.)   Now,  as  Mr.  Hutchison 
chose  to  apply  other  ligatures,  on  finding  that  the  pul- 
sation returned,  the  above  case  only  proves  that  the 
artery  was  not  obliterated  in  about  six  hours,  and  we 
are  left  in  the  dark  respecting  the  grand  question, 
namely,  whether  the  vessel  would  have  become  obli- 
terated by  the  effusion  of  coagulating  lymph  and  the 
^dhesive  inflammation,  notwithstanding  the  return  of 
circulation  through  it.   As  for  the  hemorrhage  which 
occurred,  I  think  it  might  have  been  expected,  consider- 
ing the  disturbance  and  irritation  which  the  artery 
must  have  sustained  in  the  proceedings  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  application  of  not  less  than  four  na- 
tures, and  the  removal  of  two  of  them.   According  to 
my  ideas,  only  one  ligature  ought  to  have  been  used, 
and  none  of  the  artery  detached.   We  also  have  no  de- 
scription of  the  sort  of  ligatures  which  wcVe  employed; 
an  essential  piece  of  information  m  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  the  merits  of  the  preceding  method.  The 
application,  removal,  and  reapplication  of  ligatures 
are  not  consistent  with  the  wise  principles  inculcated 
by  the  late  Dr.  Jones,  and  have,  in  more  instances  than 
that  recorded  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hutchison,  brought  on 
ulceration  of  the  artery  and  hemorrhage.   For  farther 
information  on  the  question  concerning  the  propriety 
of  withdrawing  the  ligature  previously  to  its  detach- 
ment, see  the  articie  Aneurism. 

From  Dr.  Jones's  experiments,  it  appears  that  ths 
first  effects  of  a  ligature  upon  an  artery  are,  a  com- 
plete division  of  its  internal  and  middle  coats,  the 
bringing  of  its  wounded  surfaces  into  contact  with  each 
other,  and  an  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  its  canal.  There  must  be  a  small  quantity  of 
stagnant  blood  just  within  the  extremity  of  the  artery 
but  this  does  not,  in  every  instance,  immediately  form 
a  coagulum  capable  of  filling  up  the  canal  of  the  artery. 
In  most  cases,  only  a  slender  coagulum  is  formed  at 
first,  which  gradually  becomes  larger  by  successive 
coagulations  of  the  blood ;  and  hence  the  coagulum  i» 
always  at  first  of  a  tapering  form,  with  its  base  at  the 
extremity  of  the  artery.  But,  as  Dr.  Jones  remarks,  the 
formation  of  this  coagulum  is  not  material;  for  soon 
after  the  ligature  has  been  applied,  the  end  of  the  artery 
inflames,  and  the  wounded  internal  surface  of  its  canal 
being  kept  in  close  contact  by  the  ligature,  adheres  and 
converts  this  portion  of  the  artery  into  an  impervious 
and,  at  first,  slightly  conical  sac.  It  is  to  the  effused 
lymph  that  the  base  of  the  coagulum  adheres,  when 
found  to  be  adherent.  Lymph  is  also  effused  between 
the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  among  the  parts  surround- 
ing its  extremity.  In  a  little  time,  the  ligature  makes 
the  part  on  which  it  is  directly  applied  ulcerate,  and, 
acting  as  a  tent,  a  small  aperture  is  formed  in  the  layer 
of  lymph  effused  over  the  artery.  Through  this  aper- 
ture a  small  quantity  of 'pus  is  discharged,  as  long  as 
the  ligature  remains ;  and  finally,  the  ligature  itself  atse 
escapes,  and  the  little  cavity  which  it  has  occasioned 
granulates  and  fills  up,  and  the  external  wound  heals, 
leaving  the  cellular  substance  a  little  beyond  the  end 
of  the  artery  much  thickened  and  indurated.— (Jonel, 
p.  159.  161.) 

In  short,  when  an  artery  is  properly  tied,  the  folio* 
ing  are  the  effects,  as  enumerated  by  Dr.  Jones : 
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1  To  cut  through  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of 
Wie  artery,  and  to  bring  the  wounded  surfaces  into  per- 
•tfect  apposition. 

'  2.  To  occasion  a  determination 'of  blood  to  the  colla- 
teral branches. 

3.  To  alio  w  the  formation  of  a  coagirlum  of  blood' just 
Vithin  the  artjry,  prov.ded  a  collateral  branch  be-not 
very  near  ttu  ligature.  It  merits  particular  notice, 
however,  that  though  the  nearness of  a  collateral  branch 
prevents  the  formation  of  the  ooagullim.  it  cannot 'always 
prevent  the  completion  of  the  adhesive  process.  In  the 
experiments  made  on  the  arteries  of  horses  and  dogs  by 
Mr.  Travers,  the  ligature  was  purposely  applied  close 
to  large  collateral  branched  yet  the  vessels  were  safely 
obliterated.— (See  Med.  Chtr.  Trans. -vol.  6,  p. 
660.) 

4.  *To  excite  inflammation  in  the  internal  and  middle. 
<-oats  of  the  artery,  by  having  cut  them' through,  and, 
consequently,  to  give  rise  to  an.  effusion  of  lymph,  by 
vyhich  the  wounded  surfaces  are  united,  and  the  canal- 
is  rendered  impervious;  to  produce  a  simultaneous 
inflammation  on  the  corresponding  external  surlaee  of 
the  artery,  by  which  it  becomes  very  much  thickened 
with  effused  lymph;  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  the 

-exposure  and  inevitable  wounding  of  the  surrounding 

puns,  to  occasion  inflammation  in  them,  and  an  effusion 
■of,  lyrnph,  which  covers.the  artery,  and  forms  the  sur-, 

face  of  the  wound. 
'5.  .To  produce  ulceration  in  the  part-of  the  artery 

around  which  the  ligature  is  immediately  applied,  \«iz. 

its  external  coat.  '     •**  •',  . 

6.  To  produce  indirectly  a  complete  obliteration,  not 
only  of  th»  canal  of  the  artery,  but  even  of  the  artery 
itself,  to  the  collateral  branches  on  Loth  sides  of  the 
part  which  has  been  tied. 

7.  To  give  rise  to  an  en'argemept  of  the  collateral 
branches.— [J<mes,.p.  163,  164.) 

•  Kvery  part  of  an  artery  is  organized  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  other  soft  parts,  and  its  coats  are  suscep- 
tible of  the  same  process  of  adhesion,  ulceration,  «fcq,  as 
the  other  parts  .are. '  Hence,  the  precautions  taken  to 
secure  the  adhesioii  of.  other  parts  should  be  observed 
fat  the  same  purpose  with  regard  to  an  artery.  The 
vessel  is  put  in  a  state  to  admit  of  adhesion  by  the  liga- 
sture,  which,  when  properly  applied,  cuts  through  its 
internal- and  middle  coats,  keeps  their  cut  surfaces  in 
contact,  and^iffords  them  an  opportuuity  of  uniting  by 
the  adhesive  inflammation,  as  other  cut  surfaces  do. 
The  immediate  stoppage  of  the  bleeding  is  merely  the 
incipient  and  temporary  part  of  what  the  ligature  has  to 
accomplish;, it  has  also  to  effect  the  adhesion  of  the 
internal  and  middle  coals  of  the  artery,  which,  being  the 
thing  on  which  the  permanent  suppression  of  hemor- 
rhage depends,  is  the  most  important.  .The.  size  and 
form  of  the  ligature,  whether  completely  'flat  or  irregu- 
lar, have  not. been,  as  Dr.  Jones  remarks,  sufficiently 
attended  to ;  nor  is  the  degree  of  force  employed  in 
lying  the  artery  often  considered.  Some  surgeons, 
wishing  to  guard  against  the  ligature  slipping  off,  tie  it 
with  very  considerable  force ;  while  others,  apprehen- 
sive of  cutting  through  the  artery,  or  of  occasioning  too 
early  a  separation  of  the  ligature,  draw  it  only  suffi- 
ciently tight  just  to  prevent  the  escape  of  blood.  A 
broad,  flat  ligature  is  not  likely  to  make  such  a  wound 
in  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  as  is  most 
favourable  to  adhesion,  because  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  tie  it  smoothly  round  the  vessel,  which  is  very  likelv 
to  be  thrown  into  folds  or  puckered  by  ii,  and  conse-  • 
quently  to  have  an  irregular  bruised  wound  made  in  its 
middle  and  internal  coats.  By  covering  also  a  consi- 
derable space  of  the  external  coat,  it  may  destroy  the 
very  vessels  which  pass  on  it  in  their  way  to  the  cut 
surfaces  of  the  inner  coats,  and  thus  render  them  inca- 
pable of  inflaming.  Even-supposing  thewoundto  unite, 
still  such  a  ligature  may  cover  that  part  of  the  external 
coat  which  is  directly  over  the  newly  united  part,  and 
consequently,  as  soon  as  it  has  produced  ulceration 
through  the  external  coat,  it  will  cause  the  same  effect 
on  the  newly  united  parts,  and,  of  course,  secondary 
hemorrhage.— i(Jmes,  p.  168.) 

When  a  ligature  is  of  an  irregular  form,  it  is  apt  to 
cut  through  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  an  artery 
more  completely  at  sonic  parts  than  others;  but  these 
coats  tfiust  be  perfectly  cut  through,  in  order'to  produce 
an  effusion  nl  lymph  from  the  inside  of  the  vessel 
which  seems  to  adhere  most  securely  at  its  cut  sur- 
.  faces.  ,  '.*-..., 


Also,  when  the  ligatm  ,  is  not  applied  with  sufficient 
tightness,  the  inner  coats  of  the  artery  will  not  be  pro- 
perly cut  throiigh.  D/. -Jones  thinks  that  the  ligature, 
being  sometimes  put  on  so  as  to  deviate  from  a  circle, 
■  has  a  tendency  to  produce  secondary  hemorrhage. 

Dr.  Jones  conceives  that  ligatures  are  best  when 
they  are  round  and  very  firm  ;  and  he  adds,  that  though 
Only  a  slight  forceis  necessary  to  cut  through  the  inter- 
nal and  middle  coats  of  an  artery,  it  is  better  to  tie  the 
,  vessel  more  tightly  than  is  necessary  merely  to  cut 
through  its  inner  coats,  because  the  cut  surfaces  will 
thus  be  more  certainly  kept  in  contact;  the  separation 
of  the  ligature  expedited  ;  and  the.danger  of  ulceration 
spreading  to  the  uev?ly  cicatrized,  part  diminished.  The 
external  part  will  never  ulcerate  through  before  the 
inncjj- ones  have  adhered.  The  limb,  however,  should 
be  kept  in  a  perfectly  quiet  state.  •  • 

I  am' sincerely  glad  to-  find  that  so  accurate  an  ob- 
server as  Dr.  Jones  has  refuted  the  idea  that  ligatures 
occasionally  slip  off'  the  vessels,  in  consequence  of  the 
violent  impulse  df  the  blood.  In  fact,  the  blood  does  not 
continue  to  be  impelled  against  the  extremity  of  the 
artery,  with  the  same  impetuosity  with  which  it  circu- 
lated through  the  vessel  before  it  was  tied.  The  blood 
is  immediately  determined  into  the  collateral  branches, 
nor  is  there  any  pulsation  for  some  way  above  tho 
ligature. 

Dr.  Jones  muifii  more  rationally  imputes  this  occa- 
sional accident  either  to  the  cTumsiness  of  the  ligature, 
which  prevents  its  lying.compaetly  and  securely  round 
the  artery,  or  to  its  not  having  been  applied  with  suffi- 
cient tightness ;  or  to  its  having  that  very  insecure  hold 
.of  the'  vessel  which  the  deviation  from  the  circular 
application  must,, occasion. — (P.  173.) 

Dr.  Jones  is  of  opinion,  that  in  cases  of  aneurism,  in 
which  the  artery  has  only  been  tied  with  one  ligature, 
and  left  undivided,  and  in  which  secondary  hemorrhage 
has  arisen,  that  this  has  most  probably  been  owing 
either  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  artery ;  to  various  con- 
trivances for  compressing  a  large  portion  of  the  vessel ; 
to  having  a  loose  ligature  above  the  one  which  is  tied; 
or,  lastly,  to  not  tying  the  artery  sufficiently,  tight  to 
cut  through  the  internal  arid  middle  coats,  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  adhesion.  The  latter  fault  can  hardly  fail  to 
produce  a  'gradual  ulceration  of  those  coats,  and  of 
course  bring  on  hemorrhage,  which  returns  with  greater 
violenqe  as  the  ulceration  advances. — (P.  176.) 

These  reflections  must  also  obviously  explain  why 
Scarpa's  practice  of  using  a  largish  ligature,  with'-  the 
intervention  of  a  piece  of  cloth  between  the  cord  and 
the  vessel,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hindering  the 
inner  coats  of  the  vessel  from  being  divided,  must  be 
objectionable,  because  it  may  be  set  down  as  an  axiom 
in  all  operations  where  large  arteries  are  to  be  tied, 
that  the  quantity  of  extraneous  substances  in  the  wound, 
and  particularly  of  such  as  are  in  contact  with  the  ar- 
tery, should  be  diminished  as  much  as  possible.  And 
though  I  may  be  disposed  to  go  so  far  with  Scarpa  as  to 
believe  that  the  interposition  of  a  piece  of  cork  or  wood 
is  worse  than  that  of  a  cylinder  of  linen,  I  cannot  accede 
to  the  proposition  that  the  latter  is  free  from  objection, 
because  it  rather  acts  as  a  cushion  than  as  a  body 
likely  to  bruise.— (See  Mem.  on  the  Ligature  of  Arte- 
ries, p.  44.) 

With  the  differences  in  the  constitutions  of  man  and 
animals,  I  know  that  the  results  of  experiments  on  the 
latter  can  never  be  looked  upon  as  a  positive  proof  of 
what  would  happen  from  the  same  experiments  pet- 
formed  on  the  human  subject.  The  stronger  or  weaker 
impulse  of  the  heart,  the  more  or  less  coagulable  nature 
of  the  blood,  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  general  and 
local  irritability,  the  more  or  less  quick,  tendency  to 
adhesive  inflammation  and  ulceration,  are  circumstances 
which  must  make  in  different  animals  the  same  experi- 
ments lead  to  opposite  results.  The  question  whether 
a  small  round  ligature,  or  a  larger  flat  one,  with  a 
piece  .of  linen  between  it  and  the  vessel,  be  best,  must 
'therefore,  after  all,  be  decided, not  by  Dr.  Jones's  expe- 
riments, nor  those  of  Scarpa,  orMislei,  but  by  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery  on  the  human  body ;  and  that  the  prin 
ciples  defended  in  this  Dictionary  are  on  the  whole  u> 
be  preferred,<can  hardly  be  questioned  by  any  man  who 
knows  how  much  less  frequent  secondary  hemorrhage 
now  is  in  this  metropolis  than  it  was  formerly,  when 
those  principles  were,  neither  observed  nor  compre- 
hended.—(See  Amputation,  Aneurism,  Arteries,  and 
Ligature.) 
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Dr.  Jones  seems  to  consider,  that  the  advantage  of  i 
the  retraction  of  the  divided  artery  within  the  cellular 
membrane  is  compensated,  in  the  case  of  the  undivided 
artery,  by  the  speedy  and  profuse  effusion  of  lymph,  i 
which  tabes  place  over  and  round  the  vessel  at  the  tied  | 
part,  and  even  covers  the  ligature  itself.    Another  I 
cause  of  secondary  hemorrhage  is.  -tl.e  including^  of ! 
other  parts  in  the  ligature,  together  with  the  artery; 
by  doing  which  the  division  of  the  inner,  coats  of  the 
vessel  may  be  prevented. 

In  the  valuable  publication  of  Dr.  Jones  to  which  I 
have  so  freely  adverted,  some  secondaty  hemorrhages 
are  also  imputed  to  the  hidden  separation  or  laceration 
Of  the  recently  united  parts  of  an  artery,  by  premature 
and  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  patient.  Hence,  he 
strongly  insists  on  keeping  a  limb  in  which  a  large  ar- 
tery has  been  tied  perfectly  at  rest. 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  ligature  with  a 
few  practical  rules. 

1.  Always  tie  a  large  artery  as  separately  as  possible, 
but  still  let  the  ligature  be  applied  to  a  part  of  the  ves- 
sel which  is  close  to  its  natural  connexions. 

Besides  the  reasons  for  this  practice  already  speci- 
fied, we  may  observe,  that  including  other  substances 
in  the  ligature  causes  immense  pain,  and  a  larger  part 
of  a  wound  to  remain  disunited.  The  ligature  is  also 
apt  to  "become  loose,  as  soon  as  the  substance  between 
It  and  the  artery  sloughs  or  ulcerates.  Sometimes  the 
ligature,  thus  applied,  forms  a  circular  furrow  in  the 
flesh,  and  remains  a  tedious  time  incapable  of  a  sepa- 
ration. 

The  blood-vessels  being  organized  like  other  living 
parts,  the  healing  of  a  wou;ided  artery  can  only  take 
place  favourably  when  that  part  of  the  vessel  which 
is  immediately  contiguous  to  the  ligatu  e  continues  to 
receive  a  due  supply  of  blood  through  it»  vasa  vaso- 
rum,  which  are  ramifications  of  the  co. lateral  arteries. 
Hence  the  disadvantage  of  putting  a  ligature  round 
the  middle  of  aportion  of  an  artery,  which  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  its  surrounding  connexions  ;  and  hence  the 
utility  of  making  the  knot  as  closely  as  possible  to  that 
part  of  the  vessel  which  lies  undisturbed  among  the 
surrounding  flesh. 

Small  arteries  neither  allow  nor  require  these  minute 
attentions  to  the  mode  of  tying  thetn. 

2.  When  a  divided  artery  is  large,  open-mouthed,  ami 
quite  visible,  it  is  best  to  take  hold  of  it,  and  raise  its 
extremity  a  little  way  above  the  surface  of  the  wound 
with  a  pair  of  forceps.  When  the  vessel  is  smaller, 
the  tenaculum  is  the  most  convenient  instrument. 

3.  While  the  surgeon  holds  the  vessel  in  this  way, 
the  assistant  is  to  place  the  noose  of  the  ligature  round 
it,  and  tie  it  according  to  the  above  directions.  In 
order  that  the  noose  may  not  rise  too  high,  and  even 
above  the  moulh  of  the  artery,  when  it  is  tightened,  the 
ends  of  the  ligature  must  be  drawn  as  horizontally  as 
possible,  which  is  best  done  with  the  thumbs.  A  knot 
is  next  to  be  made. 

4.  As  ligatures  always  operate  in  wounds  as  extra- 
neous bodies,  and  one-half  of  each  is  sufficient  for  the 
Temoval  of  the  noose  when  detached,  the  other  should 
be  cut  off  close  to  the  knot,  and  taken  away. 

As  we  have  explained  in  the*article  Amputation,  and 
as  we  shall  notice  again  in  speaking  of  the  Ligature, 
trials  have  of  late  years  been  made  of  the  practice  of 
cutting  off  both  ends  of  the  ligature  close  to  the  knot, 
with  a  view  of  diminishing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  quan- 
tity of  extraneous  substances  in  the  wound.  .  This 
plan  requires  the  use  of  very  small  silk  ligatures,  in 
order  to  be  duly  judged  of. — (Sec  Mr.  Lawrence's  OOs. 
in  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  156,  et  seq.)' 
•  5.  When  a  large  artery  is  completely  divided,  two 
ligatures,  one  to  the  upper,  the  other  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  vessel  are  commonly  necessary,  in  consequence 
ol  the  anastomosing  branches  conveying  the  blool've'ry 
readily  into  the  part  "of  the  artery  most  remote  from  the 
heart,  as  soon  as  the  first  ligature  has  been  applied.  ^ 

6.  When  a  large  artery  is  only  punctured,  and  com- 
pression cantiot  be  judiciously  tried,  the  vessel  .must  be 
first  exposed  by  an  incision,  and  then  a  double  ligature 
introduced  under  it,  with  the  aid  of  an  eye-probe. 
One  ligature  is  to  be  tied  above,  the  other  below  the 
bleeding  orifice;  with  due  attention  to  the  principles 
explained  in  this  article,  and  that  on  Aneurism. . 

7.  Ligatures  Uiually  come  away  from  the  largest  ar- 
tery ever  tied  in  ibout'a  fortnight,  and  from  those  .of 
moderate  size  in  six  or  seven  days.   When  they  con- 


tinue attached  much  beyond  the  usual  period,  tt  to 

proper  to  draw  them  very  gently  every  time  Uie  wouni 
is  dressed,  tor  the  purpose  of  accelerating  their  detach- 
ment. l>real  care,  however,  is  requisite  in  doing  this; 
for,  as  Dr.  Jones  remarks,  as  long  as  the  ligature  seem* 
firmly  attached,  lulling  it  rather  strongly  must  act 
more  or  less  on  the  recently  cicatrized  extremity  of  (tn 
artery,  which  is  not  only  contiguous  to  it,  but  is  still 
united  to  that  portion  of  the  artery  (the  external  coat) 
which  detains  the  ligature.— (Jones,  p.  1(  2.) 

In  particular  individuals  there  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinary tendency  to>  profuse  hemorrhage  from  very 
slight  injuries.  An  instance  of  this  kind  has  beeft  re- 
corded b>  Mr.  Blagden,  where  a  fatal  hemorrhage  arose 
from  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  The  patient,  who  tvu 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  had  had  a  tooth  extracted 
wheii  a  boy,  viii  consequence  of  which  operation  the 
bleeding  continued  lor  twenty-one  days  Iroui  the  socket 
before  it  ceased.  A  very  slight  cut  on  the  head  was 
also  followed  by  an  alarming  bleeding,  whit  h  could  mx 
be  stopped  by  pressure,styptics,  or  the  ligature,  so  that 
it  became  necessary  to  apply  the  kali  puruin,  which 
succeeded.  On  his  having  another  carious  tool  b  lake! 
out,  a  profuse  bleeding  in.  lowed,  which  resisted  the 
effect  of  styptics,  caustic,  and  every  means  adopted  to 
stop  up  the  socket.  The  actual  cautery  was  tried  in 
vain.  The  dangerous  condition  of  the  patient  seemed 
to  leave  no  other  resource,  but  that  of  tying  the  carotid 
artery,  which  was  done  by  Mr.  Brodie.  liut  even  this 
proceeding  tailed  to  suppress  the  hemorrhage,  which 
proved  fatal.— (See  Med  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  H,  p.  224,. 
Land.  1S17.)  On  the  mode  of  slopping  hemorrhage 
from  the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  the  reader  may  find  some 
remarks  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  58, 

/i.  is;. 

'  The  hemorrhage  from  the  bites  of  leeches  sometimes 
proves  exceedingly  obstinate,  and  instances  of  death 
from  this  cause  have  occasionally  happened,  particu- 
larly in  children.  When  common  methods  linl,  the 
plan  has  been  recently  tried  of  passing  a  fine  tewing 
needle  through  the  skin  on  one  side  of  the  wound,  and 
then  another  through  the  skin  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
then  twisting  some  thread  round  the  needles,  so  as  to 
draw  them  together,  and, close  the  bite.  The  experi- 
ment fully  answered. — (See  Lond.  Med.  Repository, 
Jan.  1819,  p.  23  26.) 

For  more  information  respecting  hemorrhage,  see 
Amputation,  Aneurism,  Arteries,  Ligature,  and 
Wounds. 

Consult  also  PetiVs  Memoirs,  among  tlinse  of  rAr.ad. 
des  Sciences  for  the  years  1731,  1732—  1735.  Moroni, 
Sur  le  Changement  qui  arrive  aux  Arteres  coup  es, 
1736.  Pouteau,  Melanges  de  Chirurgie.  GOoch's  Chi- 
rurgical  Works,  vol.  1.  Kirkland's  Essay  on  tht 
Method  of  suppressing  Hemorrhages  front  Divided 
Arteries,  8vo.  Lond.  1763.  White's  Cases  in  Sv.Tgf.ry. 
J.  Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  I.  Partie  Chirur- 
gicale  de  I'Encycl.  Mtth.  Larrey,  Memoires  de  Chirvr- 
gie  Militaire.  torn.  2,  p.  379.  Pelkton,  Clrniqve  Chit. 
I.  2,  p.  240,  iVc.  M  moire  Elementaire  sur  les  Hemor- 
rhagies.  Richerand,  Nosographie  Chir.  t.  4,  sect,  svt 
les  Maladies  des  A  f tires,  p.  23,  &c.  edit.  4.  LeveiSl', 
Nouveile  Docl-ine  Chir.  t.  1,  chip.  3  ;  and  particularly 
Jones,  On  the  Process  employed  by  Nature,  in  sup- 
pressing the  Hemorrhage  from.  Diviited  and  Punctured 
Arteries,  1605.  Many  useful  remarks  on  the  sv,liject 
of  Hemorrhage  will  be  found  in  Hodgson's  Treatise 
on  the'Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins.  See  also, Ob- 
servations upon  the  Ligature  of  Artiriis,  und  tit 
Cuuses  of  Secondary  Hemorrhage,  S  r.,  by  B.  'Jravcru, 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  oil.  \,  p.  435,  ct  seq.  Likewise, 
Farther  Observation*  on  the  Ligature  of  Arteries,  by 
the  same,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  632,  et  syf. 
Lawrence,  On  a  New  Method  of  tying  the  Arteries  in 
Aneurism,  Amputatiern,  iV-c.  iii  vol.  6  of  tht  Mid,  Chr.< 
Trans,  p.  156,  >\  c. ;  and  Crampton,  in  vol.  7  of  tht 
same  work.  Ljingenbeck,  Bibl.  b.  1.  Dr.  J.  Thomsim't 
Lectures  on  Inftamnhtion,  p.  250,  t  c.Si7id  Observa- 
tions made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  p. 
42—44.  Scarpa,  On  Aneurism,  and  peirticviarly  his 
Memoir  on.  the  Ligature  of  Arteries .  this  is  cmUa'mti 
in  the  seamd  tdit.  of  the  Treinsl.  by  Mr.  Wishart. 
Beclard,  Experiences'  sur  les  Blessvres  des  Arlirts. 
Rob'..  Harrison,  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,  1 
vols.  Dublin,  1824.  18  5.  T.  Turner,  On  the  Artepal 
System,  4  c.  and  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Hemor- 
rhage 8uo'  Lj,i1      25.    k^t-*   An.uum.  Chir.  * 
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tonus,  8vo.  Paris,  1825.  John  Cross,  A  Case  of  Am 
putation,  with  some  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
the  securing  of  Arteries  with  minute  silk  Ligatures, 
in  Loud.  Med.  Repository,  vol.  7,  p.  353.  The  author 
relates  several  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  utility  of  tying  arteries  with  such  liga- 
tures, and  cutting  the  two  ends  off  close  to  the  knot. 
They  were  performed  on.  the  carotids  of  dogs  and 
asses.  The  conclusions  are  unfavourable  to  the  prac- 
tice. After  one  cade  of  amputation,  where  the  method 
was  tried,  the  stump  healed  slowly,  and  for  several 
months  small  abscesses  repeatedly  formed. 

HEMORRHOIDS.  (From  alpa,  blood,  and  'pew,  to 
flow.)  Piles,  divided  into  such  as  do  not  bleed,  and 
termed  blind,  and  into  others  subject  to  occasional  he- 
morrhage, and  distinguished  by  the  epithet  open.  The 
etymological  meaning  of  the  word  is  evidently  only  a 
discharge  of  blood.  Surgeons,  however,  sanctioned  by 
long  custom,  have  generally  implied  by  the  term  hemor- 
rhoids either  a  simple  bleeding  from  the  veins  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum,  recurring  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, yet  not  accompanied  with  any  distinguishable 
permanent  tumours  within,  or  on  the  outside  of  the 
anus;  or  else  swellings  formed  by  a  varicose  disten- 
tion and  morbid  thickening  of  those  vessels,  either  with 
or  without  occasional  hemorrhage ;  or  lastly,  .tumours 
•riginally  produced  by  effused  blood,  but  subsequently 
converted  into  an  organized  substance. — (Abernethy, 
Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  234.) 

According  to  Richter,  blind  Hemorrhoids  consist  of 
preternatural  cysts  or  sacs  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
rectum,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  apple. 
Sometimes  they  are  distended  with  blood,  and  very- 
much  swelled  ;  and  at  other  periods  entirely  subside ; 
though,  when  they  have  been  often  considerably  swelled, 
they  never  quite  disappear,  bnt  are  alternately  in  a  full 
enlarged  state  and  empty  and  flaccid-.  Indeed,  the  more 
frequent  and  considerable  the  enlargement  has  been,  the 
greater  is  their  size.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  these 
tumours  or  cysts  are  varicose  expansions  of  the  veins  of 
the  rectum ;  and  probably,  says  Richter,  this  may  some- 
times really  be  the  case;  but  the  disease  is  not  always 
ef  this  nature.  In  particular  instances,  and,  perhaps, 
in  most  cases,  they  arise  from  an  extravasation  of  blood 
•nder  the  inner  coat  of  the  rectum ;  and  then  the  cyst* 
In  altogether  formed  by  this  membrane,  and  not  by  the 
vein.  The  following  circumstances  furnish  proof  of 
what  has  been  here  observed.  Hemorrhoids  are  some- 
times as  large  as  a  walnut  or  apple ;  yet  it  is  scarcely 
credible,  that  a  mere  varix  could  attain  such  a  size. 
When  cut  away,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  slight,  even 
when  they  are  large.  Surely,  if  the  tumours  were 
varices,  there  would  always  be  profuse  hemorrhage. 
Sometimes  the  cyst  is  found  quite  empty ;  but  how  can 
a  varix  be  supposed  to  be  in  this  state  ?  ~ 
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seemed  enlarged,  and  were  branches  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal."— (On  certain  severe  Forms  of  Hemorrhoidal 
Excrescence,  p.  40.) 

Th^  opinion  that  piles  are  formed  of  cells  filled  with 
blood  is,  also  adopted  by  Dr.  Ribes.  The  distention  cf 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins  with  blood,  he  observes,  gives 
rise  to  varices ;  but  if  any  of  their  blood  is  extrava- 
sated  in  the  cellular  membrane,  at  the  inferior  and  in- 
ternal part  of  the  anus,  hemorrhoids  are  the  result.  If 
the  inferior  mesenteric  vein  be  dissected  in  hemor- 
rhoidal patients,  the  ramifications  of  the  vessel  are 
seen  terminating  in  these  cysts  of  blood,  and  oq  com- 
pletely removing  the  whole,  the  hemorrhoids  appear 
suspended  from  the  branches  of  the  vein,  as  grapes 
from  the  vine.— (^ee  Revue  Med.  t.  l,8vo.  1820.)  ^Mon- 
tegre,  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  copious  treatise 
on  the  present  subject,  is  the  only  writer  who  defines  a 
hemorrhoid  to  be  a  preternatural  determination  of  blood 
(fluxion  sanguine)  to  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  be- 
cause he  conceives  that  hemorrhage,  swelling,  &c.  are 
accidental  circumstances^not  constantly  attending  the 
disease."— (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med  t.  20,  p.  445.) 

Whether  the  account  of  some  piles  being  formed  of 
distinct  cysts  or  sacs  of  blood  be  correct  or  not,  there  ' 
is  no  doubt,  that  the  tumours  sometimes  consist  of  a 
varicose  enlargement  of  the  branches  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins.  Wpre  this  not  the  fact,  how  could  cases 
like  the  following  ever  take  place?  "  One  of  my  pa- 
tients (sajs  M.  Delatour)  had  several  of  these  tumours 
of  very  large' size,  and  at  every  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  ani,  the  blood  issued  from  them*f  er  saltum." 
— (Hist.  Phil.  obs.  212.)  Montegrc  has  likewise  seen 
two  instances  in  which  the  blood  spouted  out  of  the 
tumours  in  a  continued  stream.— (Diet,  des  Sciences 
M  d.  t.  20,  pr  453.)'  And  Richerand  mentions  a  mer- 
chant who  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  quite  free 
from  infirmity,  and  whose  good  health  was  ascribed  to 
periodical  bleedings  from  piles,  during  fifty  years  of 
his  life;  the  evacuation  being  very  regular,  and  so  pro- 
fuse, that  the  blood  was  thrown  some  distance,  as  from 
a  vein  opened  in  phlebotomy. — (See  Nosogr.  Chir.\  U 
many  piles  were  not  either  varices,  or  cysts  in  direct 
communication  with  the  large  veins  of  the  rectum,  Pe- 
tit would  not  have  succeeded  in  taking  blood  from  them 
by  puncture,  as  he  often  did  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary 
mode  of  venesection.— (Mai.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  134.) 

Hemorrhoids  vary  in  number,  size,  form,  and  situ- 
ation :  some  being  external;  others  internal ;  and  some 
hardly  larger  than  a  pea,  while  others  exceed  a  hen's 
egg  in  size.  Sometimes  they  briug  on  very  serious 
complaints,  either  by  bursting  and  discharging  blood 
so  profusely  as  dangerously  to  reduce  the  patient ;  or 
by  exciting  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  parts,  and 
causing  abscesses  and  fistulae;  or,  lastly,  By  becoming 


a  varix  De  supposed  to  he  in  this  state !   The  shape  of  strangulated  by  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  ani,  so 
hemorrhoids  is  also  remarked  to  be  subject  to  greater  as  to  occasion  severe  pain.   Piles  which  bleed  but 
variety  than  can  hardly  attend  dilatations  of  veins:  " 
thus  they  are  sometimes  oblong,  sometimes  cylindrical, 
like  a  finger,  &c.    Lastly,  when  cut  away,  the  sac  is 
plainly  seen  to  consist  only  of  a  single  membrane.— 
(Anfangsgr.  der  Wuadarzn.  b.  6,  p.  395,  ed.  2,  Gott. 
1802.) 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  recollected  that  "  the 
Wood  sometimes  coagulates  in  the  dilated  vein,  and  tht 
swelling  becomes  hard,  inflamed,  and  very  painful. 
The  coagulum  is  subsequently  absorbed,  but  the  thick- 
ened coals  Of  the  vein  and  the  surrounding  parts  form 
a  tumour  which  is  liable  to  inflame  and  afford  great 
distress."— (Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  Arteries,  A-c.  p. 
566.)  In  short,  all  surgeons  who  consider  the  dis- 
ease as  varices,  admit,  with  Sir  E.  Home,  that  in  cases 
of  long  standing,  the  contents  of  hemorrhoidal  tumours 
"  coagulate  and  become  solid  ;  their  coats  ipcrease  in 
thickness,  and  they  resemble  pendulous  excrescent  tu- 
mours in  other  situations  in  thebodv  —  (On  Ulcers,  &c  ) 
Availing  himsqlf  of  the  extensive  opportunity  afforded 
byhisdissecting-rooiri,  Mr.  Kirby  has  taken  some  pains 
to  ascertain  the  nature  or.these- tumours ;  and  he  ob- 
serves, "  I  cannot  say,  that  they  seemed  to  be  formed 
of  a  varicose  distention  of  the  great  hemorrhoidal  vein 
even  in  a  single  instance.  In  every  case  df  external' 
hemorrhoids,  the  tumour  appeared  to  he  composed  of  a 
prolongation  of  the  cellular  substance  fn  a  state  of  un- 
usual firmness,  surrounded  by  some  veins',  and  covered 
by  the  integuments.  The  veins  were,  branches  of  the 
internal  iliac.  In  every  case  of  internal  hemorrhoid 
the  structure  was  pretty  similar  -  the  veins,  however', 


little  are  not  of  much  consequence;  but  those  which 
bleed  profusely  cause  violent  pain,  or  which  induce 
inflammation  and  all  its  effects,  demand  the  greatest 
attention.  Lieutaud  mentions  a  person  who  lost  three 
quarts  of  blood  from  some  piles  in  the  course  of  a  cou- 
ple of  days ;  and  both  Arius  and  the  celebrated  philo- 
sopher Copernicus  are  said  to  have  bled  to  death  in 
this  manner. 

I  do  not  know  what  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
extraordinary  case  cited  by  Panaroli,  in  which  a  Spanish 
nobleman  voided  every  day,  for  fdur  years,  a  pint  of 
blood  from  some  hemorrhoids,  and  yet  enjoyed  perfect 
health  '—(See  Obs.  Chir.  pentec.2,  obs.  46.)  For  other 
curious  facts  of  this  nature,  see  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med. 
t.  20,j>.  458. 

As  Mr.  Howship  remarks,  hemorrhoidal  tumours, 
when  connected  with  inflammation,  are  very  painful. 
"  The  patient  can  then  neither  walk,  ride,  nor  sit ;  the 
only  tolerable  state  being  that  of  rest  in  the  reclined 
position.  Should  he,  during  the  continuance  of  inflam- 
mation, be  Obliged  to  pass  a  motion,  the  distress  is  ex- 
treme. With  these  symptoms,*there  is  generally  more 
or  less  feverish  heat  and  restlessness, .  now  and  then 
delirium."— (On  Diseases  of  the  Lower  Intestines,  p 
208,  ed.  3.) 

In  general,- When  piles'are  situated  far  up  the  rec- 
tum, they  are  less  painful  than  when  low  down,  and 
sometimes  the  patient  is  not  conscious  of  having  them 
till  he  begins  to  void  blood  from  the  rectum.  In  the 
former  case,  the  veins  or  tumours  are  surrounded 
by  soft  and  Yielding  substances,  which  do  not  maie 
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any  painful  pressure  on  them ;  but  when  they  are  si- 
tuated towards  the  anus,  they  often  suffer  painful  con- 
striction from  the  action  of  the  sphincter  muscle.  Mr. 
Heaviside  met  with  two'  examples  where  hemorrhoidal 
swellings  were  attacked  with  inflammation,  and  so 
violently  strangulated  by  the  spasmodic  action  of  the 
sphincter  ani,  that  the  parts  underwent  a  spontaneous 
mortification,  and  a  radical  cure  was  the  result.— (X 
Howship '  on  Diseases  of  the  Lower  Intestines,  $c. 
p,  210,  ed.  3.) 

With  regard  tc  the  carse  of  hemorrhoids,  any  thing 
capable  of  retarding  the  return  of  blood  through  the 
hemorrhoidal  veins  may  occasion  the  disease.  The 
pressure  ol  the  gravid  uterus,  costiveness,  and  the  fre- 
quent retention  of  hardened  feces  in  the  rectum,  are 
very  frequent  causes.  Persons  who  lead  sedentary 
lives  are  often  troubled  with  the  complaint.  Women 
are  more  subject  to  piles  than  men. 

The  pressure  of  an  enlarged  liver,  or  of  water  accu- 
mulated in'the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  may  occasion 

''"If  have  adverted  to  the  opinion  of  Montegre;  that  he- 
morrhoids depend  uphn'a  determination  orblood  to  .the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum;  which  sentiment  is"  perhaps 
correct  in  cases  where  the  disease  arises  from  irritation 
in  that  bowel,  or  the  neighbouring  parts. 

When  these  tumours  are  produced  by  the  pressure.of 
the  gravid  uterus,  no  cure  can  be  expected  till  after  de- 
livery, when  one  generally  follows  spontaneously.  Also, 
when  piles  are  an  effect  of  dropsy,  they  cannot  get  well 
before  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the  abdomen  has  been 
removed-  by  tapping.  .Gently  laxative  medicines  and 
a  horizontal  position  of  the  body  commonly  alleviate 
-the  uneasiness  resulting  from  hemorrhoids.  The  appli- 
cation of  an  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the 
powder  of  oak-galls  and  of  elder  ointment  or  hog's  lard 
-  contributes  to  the  same  beneficial  effect.  The  applica- 
tion oC  warm  water  by  means  of*  bidet,  or  semicupium, 
is  also  frequently  productive  of  great  ease.  When  piles 
are  constricted  by  the  sphincter  ani  muscle,  the  pain 
may  often  be  at  once  removed  by  pushing  the  swellings 
up  the  rectum,  and  using  fomentations  or  even  the 
warm  bath.  Mr.,  Howship,  in  cases  where  the  dispo- 
sition to  spasm  in  the  sphincter  is  connected  with  high 
irritability  in  the  bowel,  recommends  the  introduction 
of  a  metallic  bougie  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the 
size  of  the  instrument  and  frequency  of  repetition  of 
the  operation  being  duly  regulated.— (Ore  Diseases  of 
the  Lower  Intestines,  H-c.  p.  214,  ed.  3.)  When  the  dis- 
ease is  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  leeches  applied  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  anus,  and  puncturing  the  dilated  hemor- 
rhoidal vessels  with  a  lancet,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
away  blood,  and  the  application  of  cold  lotions,  are 
measures  occasionally  employed  to  procure  ease.  The 
usefulness  of  leeches  was  particularly  noticed  by 
Schmucker.— ( Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.l,p.  107.) 
Petit  preferred  the  lancet. 

According  to  Mr.  Howship,  when  there  is  "  frequent 
hemorrhage  from  the  veins  within  the  sphincter,  with 
perhaps  little  or  no  external  tumour,  one  of  the  best 
means  of  relief  is  the  metallic  bougie,  regulated  bjr  the 
patient's  feelings,  and  also  by  the  promptitude  with 
which  inflammation  and  consolidation  take  place."— 
(Ore  Diseases  of  the  Lower  Intestines,  tfc.  p.  215,  ed.  3.) 

When  the  number  and  size  of  hemorrhoids  are  so 
considerable,  as  materially  to  obstruct  the  discharge  of 
the  feces ;  when  they  are  severely  painful,  and  subject 
to  profuse  bleedings;  when  the  patient  is  disabled 
from  following  his  usual  occupations ;  and  when  the 
above  means  afford  insufficient  relief,  the  surgeon 
should  recommend  their  removal. 

The  extirpation  of  piles  with  the  actual  cautery  and 
caustics,  as  practised  by  the  old  surgeons,  is  now  alto- 
gether relinquished.  The  only  plan  ever  followed  in 
"  the  present  state  of  surgery  is,  either  to  cut  the  tumours 
off  .with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  knife,  or  to  apply  a  tight 
ligature  round  their  base,  so  as1  to  cause  them  to  slough 
away  •  If  possible,  the  opportunity  of  doing  either  of 
these  operations  should  always  betaken  when  the  dis- 
eased in  a  tolerably  quiet  state. 

When  piles  are  to  be  cut  off,  and  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently visible,  the  patient  must  first  strain,  as  at  Stool, 
in  order  to  make  the  swellings  more  apparent.  With 
the  aid  of  a  pair  of  directing  forceps,  the  skin  covering 
the  hemorrhoids  is  then  to  be  separated  from  them 
with  the  knife,  but  not  cut  away,  and  the  tumours  be- 
ing taken  lold  of  with  a  tenaculum,  are  to  be  removed. 


Sabatier  states,  that  saving  the  skin  is  very  essential, 
for  any  hemorrhage  which  may  arise  can  then  b» 
more  easily  suppressed ;  and  when  there  are  several 
hemorrhoids  to  be  extirpated,  the  loss  of  substance 
about  the  anus  will  be  less,  and,  of  course  the  patient 
will  not  be  so  liable  to  a  contraction  of  this  part,  which 
is  sometimes  a  very  great  affliction. 

Previously  to  the  performance  of  any  operation,  Mr. 
Abernethy  endeavours  to  bring  tho  bowels  into  a  more 
regular  state,  and  takes  care  to  clear  ihem  with  any 
medicine  found  by  experience  to  answer  the  pur|ose 
without  inducing  a  continuance  of  irritation  and  purg- 
ing. "  The  bowel  ,  being  everted  to  the  utmost  by  the 
efforts  used  in  evacuating  the  feces,  and  the  parti 
cleansed  by'bathing  with  tepid  water,  the  piles  should 
be  taken  hold  of  with  a  double  hook  and  removed  with 
a  pair  of  scissors.  A  protruded  and  thickened  plait  of 
the  bowel  rriay  be  removed  in  the  same  way ;  but  I 
think  it  Is  best  to  use  the  bistoury  in  removingit,  because 
the  depth  to  which  the  scissors  may  cut  is  uncertain. 
The  incision  made  by  the  knife  resembles  two  curved 
lines  joined  at  each  extremity."  The  direction  of  the 
incision,  both  for  the  removal  of  piles,  and  that  of 
plaits,  he  says,  should  be  longitudinal  in  the  direction 
of  the  bowel.  When  there  is  a  transverse  fold  of  the 
bowel  of  considerable  extent,  he  prefers  taking  away 
two  elliptical  portions  in  the  long  axis  of  the  rectum- 
(See  Abernethy's  Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  /)•.  23!).) 

As  I  have  explained  'in  the  former  part  of  this  work 
(see  Anus,  Prolapsus  of),  the 'late  Mr.  Hey  used  lo  re- 
move these  extensive  diseased  folds  about  the  verge  of 
the  anus,  with  great  success.  J.  L.  Petit  followed  the 
same  practice  (Mai.  Chir.  t.  1,p.  134)^  and  more  re- 
cently Mr.  Kirby.— {Obs.  on  the  Hemorrhoidal  Excres- 
cence, Lond.  1817.) 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  published  some  remarks,  the  te- 
nor of  which  is  to  prove,  that  when  there  are  several 
hemorrhoids,  the  removal  of  one  or  two  of  the  most 
painful  of  them,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  will  afford  ef- 
fectual relief. 

The  excision  of  piles  is  occasionally  followed  by  dan- 
gerous bleeding,  as  is  exemplified  in  a  case  related  by 
Petit.  A  patient  had  some  hemorrhoids,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  external,  While  they  were  pnly  tempo- 
rarily protruded.  Almost  immediately  after  they  had 
been  cut  off,  the  skjn  which  had  supported  them  wai 
drawn  inwards.  An  internal  hemorrhage  ensued,  which 
could  not  be  suppressed,  and  proved  fatal  in  less  than 
five  hours.  The  rectum  and  colon  were  found  full  of 
black,  coagulated  blood.  Sir  E.  Home  speaks  also  of 
some  instances  within  his  knowledge,  where,  after  thi 
removal  of  internal  piles  with  the  knife,  the  bleedinj 
endangered  life. — (On.  Ulcers,  p.  365.) 

If  the  bleeding  should  be  troublesome,  and  proceed 
from  vessels  within  the  rectum,  the  best  plan  would  be 
to.  distend  the  gut  with  a  suitable  piece  of  spmge,  se 
as  to  make  pressure  on  the  Wound.  Cold  should  als» 
be  applied  to  the  sacrum  and  nates. 

The  removal  of  hemorrhoids  with  a  ligature  may  ge- 
nerally be  done  with  sufficient  safety  ;  but  still  it  hasiti 
inconveniences,  though  they  are  not  constant.  Petit 
frequently  practised  this  method  without  any  ill  effects. 
In  other  instances  he  had  reason  to  repent  of  having 
adopted  it.,  A  woman,  in  whom  he  had  tied  three  he- 
morrhoids with  narrow  pedicles,  which  were  favour- 
ably situated  for  this  operation,  did  not  at  first  experi- 
ence a  great  deal  of  pain.  However,  five  hours  after- 
ward he  was  informed  that  she  suffered  violent  cc-he 
pains,  which  extended  along  the  colon.  She  was  bled 
four  times  without  material  relief.  At  last  Petit  cut 
the  ligatures,  which  could  not  be  loosened,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  concealed  so  deeply  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  swollen  parts.  The  pain  very  soon  sub- 
sided. The  ligatures  had  only  been  applied  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  but  the  piles  had  become  black,  and  the 
skin  covering  their  bases  was  cut  through.  Petit  then 
removed  them  without  the  least  effnsion  of  blood. 

Petit  also  relates  a  case  in  which  a  patient,  after  hav- 
ing had  some  piles  tied,  tlied  of  symptoms  resembli"! 
those  which  take  place  in  cases  of  strangulated  hemiff, 
notwithstanding  the.  ligatures  had  -been  cut,  as  in  the 
foregoing  instance.  After  these  two  cases,  Petit  aban- 
doned the  practice  of  tying  hemorrhoids.  Mr.  Kirby 
has  mentioned  two  cases  proving  the  ill  effects  some- 
times arising  from  the  ligature  of  piles :  in  one  of  tbes* 
examples,  the  patient's  life  was  saved  with  great  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  in  the  other  the  operation  wus  follow*'''? 


HEMORRHOIDS. 


tetanuR  and  dca.'j. — (Obs.  on  theTrtatmmt  ofcmain 
were  Forms  of  Hemorrhoidal  Excrescence,  p.  I— 3,8vo. 
Lend.  1817.) 

Mr.  Ilowship,  who  prpfers  the  use  of  the  ligature, 
observes,  thai  in  performing  the  operation,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  take  up  all  the  tumours;  but  that,  if  there 
are  live  or  six,  the  tying  of  (wo  or  three  of  the  largest 
will  generally  produce  such  a  change  fn  the  texture  of 
(he  rest,  as  will  secure  the  patient  from  any  ret  urn  of 
the  disease.  After  ths  ligatures  are  detached,  he  dis- 
continues the  fomentations  and  applies  cold  lotions. — 
{On  Diseases  of  Ike  Lower  Intestines,,  frc.  p.  216, 
ed.  3.) 

I  believe,  on  the  whole,  that,  ft  is  best  to  remove  he- 
morrhoids with  a  knife,  except  when  th-y  are  situated 
high  up  the  rectum,  where  the  veins  are  of  large  size 
and  likely  to  bleed  profusely.  If  a  tumour  so  situated 
sliould  absolutely  require  removal,  which  can  rarely 
happen,  a  ligature  might  be  put  round  its  base  with  t tie 
aid  of  a  double  cannula.  -  When  the  base  of  the  tumour, 
however,  is  large,  admits  of  being  brought  into  view, 
and  the  surgeon  prefers  tying  it,  he  should  pass  a  nee- 
dle, armed  with  a  strong  double  ligature,  through  She 
root  of  the  hemorrhoid,  and  tie  one  part  of  this  ligature 
(irmly  over  one  side  of  the  swelling  and  the  other  over 
the  opposite  side.  When  the  base  of  the  tumour  is 
narrow,  and  the  ligature  is  preferred,  the  part  may  be 
tied  at  once,  without  passing  a  double  ligature  through 
its  middle. 

Old  hemorrhoids,  which  have  been,  repeatedly  in  a 
bv  -  of  inflammation,  at  length  acquire  a  considerable 
desiue  of  hardness.  The  internal  membrane  of  the 
rectum  becomes  thickened,  loses  its  natural  soilness, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  cyst  which  prevents  the  tumour 
from  bursting  and  bleeding.— (See  Theden,  ProgrSi  de 
la  Clururgie,  sect.  4,  ;i.  "3.)  In  the  end,  it  ulcerates, 
and  pours  out  a  fetid  discharge.  Us  size  cannot  now 
be  lessened  by  the  use  of  emollient  applications ;  and 
Its  excision  is  indispensably  necessary.— (See  Lassus, 
Pathologie  Chir  t.  I,  p.  336.) 

An  opinion  has  commonly  prevailed  that  the  bleed- 
lite  from  piles  'a.  of  a  salutary  or  critical  nature,  an 
<rt acuamu,  by  which  some  peccant  or  morbid  matter 
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is  thrown  oft"  from  (he  body.  Renen,  many  patient* 
have  been  adviaed  to  submit  toall  the  pain  and  uneasi- 
ness which  Ihe  disease  occasions,  rather  than  seek  a 
cure.  If  the  fact,  that  some  patients  lose  their  healths 
alter  their  pile"  have  been  cured,  be  received  as  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  disease  having  had  a  salutary  effect 
the  doctrine  must  remain  fully  established.  But  be-' 
fore  this  inference  should  be  drawn,  it  ought  to  be 
known  whether  the  frequency  of  the  fact  is  such  as  to 
warrant  the 'conclusion;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  removal  of  piles  places  the  patient  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  ot  disease  and  illness;  and  no  one 
will  deny,  that  such  operation'  frequently  leads  to  im- 
provement of  the  health.  Were  a  patient  to  appear  to 
suffer  from  the  cessation  of  an  ha'iitual  bleeding  from 
piles,  leeches  and  even  cupping-glasses  might  be  ap- 
plied. 

Consult  Petit,  fF.uvres  Posthumes,  t.  2.  Callisen, 
Sy\tema  Clururgia;  Hodiertue,  I.  2,  p.  105,  ed.  1800 
Snhatier,  lie  la  M  deciue  Operatoirc,  t.2.  Lotto's  Sys- 
te?n  of  Surgery,  vol.  2.  Ware,  on  the  Treatment  of 
He/norr hnids.  Truka  de  Krzmmtz,  Historia  Hemor. 
rhoidum,  3  vols.  Svo.  VindobMTH,  1795.  Sir  J.  Earle 
Oft.*,  im  Hemorrhoidal  Excrescences,  '2d  ed.  Svo.  hand. 
1807.  7*.  Copeland,  Obs.  on  the  Principal  Diseases  of 
the  Rectum  and  Anus,  Svo.  Land.  1814.  Schreger, 
Chirurgische  Versiirlte,  ft.  I,  p.  253,  S  c.  Ueber  tubu- 
culbse  Bx&tscenz  des  After  iarms,  Svo.  Number g, 
1811.  Joh-n  h'irby,  Obs.  on  the  Treatment  of  certain 
severe  Form-  of  Hemorrhoidal  Excrescence,Svo.  hand. 
1817.  Abi-nethy  mi  Hemorrhoidal  Diseases,  in  his 
Surgical  Works,  vol.2,  p.  231,  iic.  Lassus,  Patho- 
logie  Chir.  I.  i.p.  331,  ed.  1809.  Richter  von der  Blin- 
iten  Guldnen  Ader,  in  Anfmgsgr.  der  Wundarzney- 
kunst,  ft.  6,  p.  395,  ed.  1802.  W.  Hey,  Pract.  Obs.  in 
Surgery,  p.  439,  A-c.  ed.  2,  Svo.  bond.  1810.  Diet,  des 
Sciences  .U-.t.  t.  20,  p.  441,  Src.  Svo  Paris,  1817.  Mon- 
tegre,  Des  Hemorrhoid™,  ou'  Traiti  Analytique  de 
brutes  Us  Affections  Hemorrkoidales,nouvelleedit.  Pa- 
ns, 1819.  W.  Whyte,  Obs  on  Strictures  of  the  Reo- 
Cum,  \  c.  'ill  ed.  Bath,  1820.  /.  Howship  on  Diseases 
if  the  Lon  er  Intestines  and  Anus,  ed.  3,  8ro.  Lond. 
1821.  G.  CtUuertcnHemorr/ioulSf^c.  Svo. London,  1824 
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RNIA.  (From  cpvos,  a  branch,  from  its  protru- 
ding forward.)  Surgeons  understand,  by  the  term 
hernia,  a  tumour,  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  some  of 
the  vjscera  of  the  abdomen,  out  of  that  cavity,  into  a 
kind  of  sac,  composed  of  the  portion  of  peritoneum, 
Which  is  pushed  before  them.  However,  there  are 
certainly  cases  which  will  not  be  comprehended  in 
this  definition  ;  either  because  the  parts  are  not  pro- 
truded at  all,  or  have  no  hernial  sac.  It  is  only  in  rare 
cases,  that  the  sac  is  wanting ;  as,  for  example,  when 
the  hernia  has  been  produced  by  the  operation  of  great 
violence,  or  has  been  preceded  by  a  wound  of  the  ab- 
dominal panetes,  or  an  attempt  at  a  radical  cure  has 
been  made  with  caustic.  The  sac  is  also  sometimes 
rendered  imperfect  by  laceration  or  ulceration.  Some 
viscera,  which  occasionally  protrude,  are  not  included 
in  the  peritoneum,  as  the  bladder  and  ccecum  •  and 
when  they  are  considerably  displaced,  they  draw  after 
ihem  the  portion  of  peritoneum  connected  with  them 
which  forms  a  sac  into  which  other  bowels  may  fall  ' 
"  The  brilliant  progress  which  surgery  has  made  in 
modern  times  (says  Scarpa;  is,  properly  sneaking 
only  the  result  of  pathological  anatomy  ;  that  is  to  sav 
or  exact  comparisons  of  the  natural  state  of  our  organs 
with  their  different  diseases,  which  may  depend  upon 
an  a  l  teration  of  texture,  a  derangement  of  functions,  a 
solution  of  continuity,  or  a  change  of  situation.  It  is 
from  morbid  BMfomy,  that  the  most  rational  curative 
methods,  with  which  modern  surgery  is  enriched,  are 
deduced  as  so  many  corollaries;  methods,  to  which 
we  are  also  indebted  for  the  perfection  of  operations. 

1  here  are  indeed  a  certain  number  of  surgical 
operations,  tor  the  prompt  and  safe  execution  of  which 
mere  anatomical  knowledge  will  suffice;  but, in  many 

ev en  ihr.!,e„h'hgehn  Car!lm  promtae  himself  wwcese, 
'I  "f  6.  >e  iW  acquai"ted  with  anatomy 
SS»f„n  Pa,r"c,u,ar|y  »»«dled  the  numerouschanges 
LSWi'  l  ,  »"!S  of  texture>  of  wllich  the 
Sbte  ThpT».  Vs  ab0llt. to  operate  are  s«scep- 
hese  „ '  ,,k  f»L  ?  the  requ,site  illfor'"ation  upon  all 
■  ,  1  ,s'  eKappearai,ces  nia>' deceive  his  judg- 
ment, and  make  him  commit  mistakes,  sometimes  of 
very  prions  and  irreparable  kind.  '  SOmetlnies  of 
„  ...  ra  oro3  ?°  ha»e  a  convincing  proof  of  this  truth  it 
MSSWiS  take  3  View  of  the  Afferent  specie 

intestine,  the  casein couM L ?  ^  same 

region  to  the  umbui  uTpfXude  atThUnn  ^ 
form  an  umbilical  hern  a  ^at  thP  ,■  t  Pe,''mLr'  a"d 
have  been  found  W^I^XfW0  C"l!ld 
left  abdominal  ring,  and  the  left  Srf™  » »bdome!>  at  the 
one;  that  the  livei'spleen,  and IwZr'Z^  the  dght 
form  the  contents  of  umbilkalSn^  s?met,mes 
hernia,;  that  the  ccecum  S«SnSffi^-!2F^ 
colon,  and  even  protrude  at  tne S  S  ™1" 
could  be  forced  through  the  diaXamn  ?„V'1?mach 
hernia  within  the  chest ;  that  the  oS.'.m  '  nn  3 
tine,  or  both  these  part.  u^^T^Zm^L"}^ 
escape  from  the  beltf  «"»0lH?(5SSiM',S 
sacro-ischiatic  notch  of  the  petvis;  that  a  n™?™'  e 
small  intestine,  after  being  engaged  in  the  atX*,  ■ 
ring,  or  under  the  femora?  arcRufa  iSife 
-dolent  ^angulation,  without  the  course  of  the  imes! 

A  5! 


tinal  matter  being  intercepted ;  lastly,  that  in  certain 
circumstances,  the  intestine  and  omentum  could  be  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  testicle,  within  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  without  the  least  laceration  of  this  iatter 
membrane.  These  and  several  other  analogous  facts 
(says  Scarpa)  are  so  surprising,  that  they  would  yet  be 
regarded  as  incredible,  had  they  not  been  proved  by, 
numerous  observations  on  individuals  affected  with 
hernia:  their  possibility  (repeats  this  experienced  pro-' 
lessor)  would  not  even  have  been  suspected,  either  by! 
the  anatomist  or  physiologist."— (See  Scarpa,  Traitt 
des  Hernies,  Pref.)  •  I 

The  parts  of  the  body,  where  hernia?  most  frequently 
make  their  appearance,  are  the  groin,  the  navel,  the' 
abia  pudendi.and  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  thigh -I 
they  do  also  occur  at  every  point  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  abdomen;  and  there  are  several  less  common! 
instances,  in  which  hernial  tumours  present  themselves 
at  the  foramen  ovale;  in  the  perineum ;  in  the  vagina 
at  the  ischiatic  notch,  &c.  i 
The  parts,  which,  by  being  thrust  forth  from  the' 
cavity  in  which  they  ought  naturally  to  remain,  mostly 
produce  hernia;,  are  either  a  portion  of  the  omentum 
or  a  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  both  together  But 
the  stomach,  the  liver,  spleen,  uterus,  ovaries,  bladder  I 
&c.  have  been  known  to  form  the  contents  of  some 
hernial  tumours.  The  small  intestineisjiibre  frequerXl 
protruded  than  the  large,  and  the  iliun/more  freS  $ 
than  the  jejunum,  in  consequence  of  its  greater era*  i 
.muy  to  the  ring  and  crural  arch.   A  part  only  ofX 
d.ameterof  the  tube  is  sometimes  included  in  a  hern a- 
any  larger  quantity  may  descend,  from  a  single  BM 
to  tne  whole  moveable  portion  of  the  canal  -(See 
Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p.  5,  ed.  4.)         '  ( 
taZl01?  th,ese-  tw,°  ?ircui"stances  of  situation  and  con- 
tents, are  derived  all  thedifferent  appellations  by  which1 
hernifD  are  distinguished.    If  a  portion  of  intes t  ne! 

Merocele; if  a  piece  of  omentum  only,  epivlocele-l 
formationof  ihlf ^ <™trWT,o  Ine 
When  H  "  6  tUm°.Ur' 11  ,s  called  an  entero-epiploceleJ, 
mi  nil    n,T  emS,0'  a  hernia  prot,ude  at  the  abdo- 

b  urn  Dude'nHi  th  y  PaSS  38  '0W  88  the  *roiD< or  la- 
Dium  pudendi,  the  case  receives  the  name  of  huboA 
nocele  or  inguinal  hernia;  but  if  the  Darts  dWenS 

civen  io  H^r  fTf  ™  floral  hernia  is  the  name! 
mint  w  !„  'Cl!  take,S  place  be,ow  Pouparfs  liga- 
SSL^S^  bowels  protrude  at  tbAavel,thJ 
tase  is  named  a,ieiOT»^a/esor  /  .,.  /,  •  %-  • 
ventral  is  He  epithet  pivon  t, 1  ,7""ltc^  herma ;  anal 
occurs  at  any  oE  n  S  t0  the  welling,  .when  W 
the  abdomem  The  lowlluT-  VV  °f-  tlle  froM  < 
tjcular  case,  in  wlX^t^T  8  a  verv  ParJ 
covered  with  a  common  h„  protrude*  viscera  are  not 
are  lodged  ,?th^  b»* 
contact  with  the  te^Sirip.  °Hn<Vt«™a  vaginalis,  in 
is  not  named  liw>  v ,  ■  e;.  and>  as  must  obvious,  it 
or  conS ^  b,  t ^fromT,fJn  ge,,eral'  fr0m  its  sitt,atio»» 
from  thetme  of  bTh 11,6  clrcumstance  of  Us  existing 

an7admittnfn?'°trUded  bowe,s  ,ie  V*«*y  in  the  sacj 
fhr  m  p  ?  KSl(ii]y  VM  b™k  int0  ^  abdomen 
surr£  Z  ,  T  -d  ?  red™Me  ^mia ;  and  when  The* 
TnTk  constr,c"°''-  yet  cannot  be  put  back,  owin* 
o  adhesions  or  their  large  size  in  relation  to  the  aS? 
ure  through  which  they  have  to  pass,  the  herrf^ 
termed  irredvciHe.  Anincarcerated  or  stranJ,"^ 
hernia,  sismfies  nn»  °lrav glutei 


i,  ™ — «ii  (Httt/tcratm  or  strmimiln 

hcmia  signifies  one,  which  not  only  cannot  ~_ 
duced,  but  suffers  constriction;  so  that,  if % 


HERNIA. 


intestine  be  protruded,  the  pressure,  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, stops  the  passage  of  its  contents  towards  Hie 
anus,  excites  inflammation  of  the  bowel,  and  brings  on 
a  train  of  alarming,  and  often  fatal,  consequences. 

The  causes  of  hernia?  are  either  predisposing  or  ex- 
citing. Among  the  former,  writers  mention  a  p/etei 
naturally  large  size  of  the  openings,  at  which  the 
bowels  are  liable  to  protrude ;  a  weakness  and  relax- 
ation of  the  margins  of  these  apertures;  a  preterna- 
tural laxity  of  the  peritoneum;  an  unusually  long 
mesentery,  or  omentum,  &c.  With  regard  to  the 
abdominal  ring,  the  transverse  tendinous  fibres, 
which  naturally  cross  and  strengthen  its  upper  and 
outer  part,  are  much  weaker  in  some  subjects  than 
others.  No  idea  seems  more  prevalent  in  books,  than 
that  taking  a  good  deal  of  oil  with  our  food,  is  condu- 
cive to  the  formation  of  hernial  diseases.  Some  of  the 
alleged  predisposing  causes  may  justly  excite  skepti- 
cism ;  hut  several  circumstances  tend  to  prove,  that  a 
natural  deficiency  of  resistance,  in  any  part  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdomen,  promotes  the  occurrence  of 
hernia.  Hence,  persons  who  have  had  the  peritoneum 
wounded  are  very  liable  to  the  present  disease  (Riche- 
rand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  317;  Schmucker,  Ver- 
mischte  Chir.  Schriftcn,  b.  1,  p.  197) ;  and  men  are 
much  more  liable  than  women  to  inguinal  hernia,  evi- 
dently from  the  larger  size  of  the  abdominal  ring; 
while,  in  women,  as  there  is  a  larger  space  for  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  viscera,  below  Poupart's  ligament,  they 
are  more  exposed  than  men  to  femoral  hernire. 

With  regard  to  the  exciting  causes,  our  knowledge 
is  involved  in  less  doubt.  The  grand  cause  of  this 
kind  is  the  powerful  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
and  diaphragm  on  the  viscera.  In  feats  of  agility, 
such  as  jumping,  &x.  the  pressure  which  the  contents 
of  the  abdomen  must  often  encounter,  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  their  protruding  at  any  part,  where  the  ab- 
dominal parietes  do  not  make  adequate  resistance.  The 
same  consideration  explains  why  hernia?  very  often 
take  place  in  lifting  and  carrying  heavy  weights,  run- 
ning, vomiting,  straining  at  stool,  parturition,  &c.  and 
in  people  who  inhabit  mountainous  countries. 

The  diminution  of  the.  capacity  of  the  abdomen,  by 
the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm 
in  many  occasional  exertions,  must  take  place  in  every 
body,  by  reason  of  the  common  habits  and  necessities 
of  life.  But,  as  only  a  certain  number  of  persons 
meet  with  the  disease,  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  either  the 
exciting  causes  must  operate  with  greater  force  in 
them,  than  in  the  generality  of  people,  or  else  that  their 
abdominal  parietes  have  not  been  capable  of  the  ordi- 
nary degree  of  resistance.  Many  patients,  who  meet 
with  hernia;  in  making  violent  efforts  and  exertions, 
may  be  in  the  former  circumstance;  while  others, 
whose  viscera  protrude  from  such  trivial  things  as 
coughing,  sneezing,  crying,  &c.  must  be  considered  as 
being  under  the  influence  of  some  predisposing  cause. 
A  gentleman,  who  has  gained  great  honour  by  a  most 
valuable  treatise  on  hernia,  remarks,  that  "  hernies, 
which  originate  in  predisposition,  generally  come  on 
gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly;  while  those 
which  are  produced  by  bodily  exertions,  are  formed 
suddenly,  and  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  exciting 
cause.  The  occurrence  of  the  complaint  is  often  indi- 
cated, in  the  first  instance,  by  a  fulness,  combined 
with  a  sense  of  weakness,  about  the  abdominal  ring. 
The  swelling  is  increased , by  any  action  of  the  respi- 
ratory muscles,  and  disappears  on  pressure,  and  in  the 
recumbent  potion  of  the  body.  It  gradually  finds  its 
WaV  thrpush  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  mus- 
cle into  the  groin,  and  afterward  into  the  scrotum. 
When  a  hernia  takes  place  suddenly,  it  is  generally 
attended  with  a  sensation  of  something  giving  way  at 
the  part,  and'  with  pain."— (Lawrence  on  Ruptures, 
o.42,  edit.  4.)  . 

TJoon  the  subject  of  the  immediate  cause  of  hernire, 
it  is  observed  by  Scarpa,  that  several  distinguished 
modem  ' surgeons,  as,  for  instance,  Warton  {Sdeno- 


(DeHer,<iarumJYatalit>us),*uu  *.u  gag...  ^  ^u.c, 
CauiMorb.  epist:i3,  art.  13),  consider  a  relaxation 
and  elongation  of  the  mesentery  as  the  principal  cause 
of  hS  in  general,  and  of  the  bubonocele  in  parti- 
cular Hence8  say  they,  the  whole  mass  of  intestines, 
or  only  a  portion  of  an  intestine,  descends  against  the 
inner  orifice  of  the  inguinal  ring,  presses  against  this 


men 
prejudice, 
testine 


opening,  and  gradually  makes  its  way  out  of  the  abdo- 
n  examining  this  pathological  point  without 
ce  it  is  incontestable,  says  Scarpa,  that  an  In- 
cannot  be  moved  beyond  its  nalurai  limit*.,  un- 
less that  part  of  the  mesentery,  which  retains  and  Aim 
the  bowel  in  its  proper  place,  be  at  the  same  time 
elongated.  But  it  does  not  follow  lroin  this,  thai  a 
relaxation  of  the  mesentery  must  precede  the  displace- 
ment of  the  intestine.  It  appears  to  Scarpa  much 
more  probable,  that  these  two  events  are  simultaneous, 
and  depend  upon  one  and  the  same  cause. 

"  In  the  healthy  state,  the  abdomen,  considered  Alto- 
gether, is  submitted  to  two  opposite  forces,  which  re- 
ciprocally balance  each  other.  One  is  the  pressure  of 
the  viscera  against  the  abdominal  parietes;  the  other 
is  the  reaction  of  these  same  parietes  upon  the  viscera, 
which  they  contain.  If  these  two  forces  were  in  pet- 
feet  equilibrium  in  all  individuals,  and  under  all  tile 
circumstances  of  life,  we  should  not  be  in  the  least 
subject  to  hernies.  If,  when  the  equilibrium  has  been 
broken,  every  point  of  the  parietes  of  the  belly  were  lo 
yield  equally  to  the  impulse  of  the  viscera,  an  increase 
of  the  volume  of  the  whole  abdomen  woujd  be  Hie 
consequence;  but  a  true  hernia  would  never  happen. 
The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  always  completely  full. 
The  containing  and  contained  parts  react  upon,  and 
reciprocally  compress,  one  another.  It  is  by  the  effect 
of  this  moderate,  but  equal  and  unremitting  pressure, 
that  all  the  viscera  mutually  support  each  other. 
Without  it,  the  ligaments  of  the  liver,  those  of  llis 
spleen,  and  the  various  membranous  bands  ol  the  In 
teslines  in  general,  would  only  be  feeble  means  for 
fixing  such  parts  in  their  respective  situations.  But 
there  are  certain  points  of  the  abdominal  parietes 
which  naturally  present  much  less  resistance  than 
others,  and  which  react  with  much  less  power  against 
the  pressure  made  from  within  outwards  by  the  abdo- 
minal viscera.  Such  is  particularly  the  part  which 
extends  from  the  pubes  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium.  This  relative  weakness  of  soma 
points  of  the  abdominal  parietes  is  very  marked  in 
certain  individuals,  in  consequence  of  a  defect  of  or 
gahization.  It  may  also  be  increased  by  iiiternal  or 
external  causes,  which  are  as  various  as  they  are  nu- 
merous. When,  in  one  of  these  cases,  the  pressure 
made  by  the  viscera  is  unusually  increased,  as  happens 
in  a  violent  effort,  a  defect  in  the  equilibrium  between 
the  two  forces  above  mentioned  is -occasioned;  that  is 
to  say,  the  reaction  of  the  abdominal  parietes  is  no 
longer  proportioned,  at  least  at  certain  points,  to  the 
force  of  the  impulse  of  the  viscera.  The  conjoined 
powers  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  diaphragm,  and  le 
vator  ani,  are  then  directed  and  concentrated  against 
the  most  feeble  point  of  the  abdomen,  towards  which 
they  propel  the  nearest  viscus,  or  that  which,  from  its 
moveableness,  is  the  most  liable  to  displacement.  If 
such  viscus  should  happen  to  be  the  noose  of. an  intes- 
tine, it  is  evident,  that  the  power,  which  tends  to  make 
it  protrude  from  the  belly,  must  at  the  same  time  act 
upon  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  mesentery;  and 
the  intestine,  in  passing  through  the  parietes' of  Ibe 
abdomen,  drags  the  mesentery  after  it,  and  mnkes  this 
membrane  yield  and  become  elongated.  When  the 
displaced  viscera  meet  with  little  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  the  hernia  is  quickly 
formed,  and  the  elongation  of  the  mesentery  occurs 
with  equal  celerity.  We  have  an  example  of  this  m 
the  inguinal  congenital  hernia:  in  lliisfcnse  the  intes- 
tine is,  in  some  measure,  precipitated  into  a  sac  pre- 
viously prepared  for  its  reception.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  ordinary  inguinal  hernia,  a  totally  different  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts  renders  the  progress  of  the  disease 
much  slower.  In  most  instances,  the  hernia  is  not 
formed  immediately  the  equilibrium  between  the  Im- 
pulse of  the  viscera  and  the  reaction  of  the  abdominal 
parietes  is  broken.  Biit  in  the  groin,  a  slight  elevation 
s  first  observed,  in  tlie  direction  from  the  anterior  su- 
perior spinous  process  of  tile  (hum  towards  the  irlguinal 
ring.  Some  time  afterward,  when  the  intestine  has 
made  ils  appearance  on  the  outside  of  the  ring,  the  en- 
largement of  the  hernia,  and  the  eldngalion  of  the 
mesentery,  make  much  more  rapid,  though  always 
simultaneous,  progress." 

"  Numerous  practical  observations  (says  Scarpa) 
concur  in  proving,  that  we  must  net  search  for  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  hernia?  in  the  relaxation  of  ibe  me- 
sentery, but  rather  in  a  want  of  equilibriuta  between 
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the  pressure  of  the  viscera  and  the  resistance  of  one  or 
several  points  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  Indeed, 
hernia?  are  seen  occurring  from  the  slightest  causes  in 
.nfants,  in  whom  the  neck  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is 
not  speedily  obliterated,  and  in  individuals  who,  from 
being  fat,  have' all  on  a  sudden  become  extremely  thin.' 
Such  women  asliave  had  children  are  more  subject  to 
the  disease  than  others.  Persons  also-  of  both  sexes, 
ivho  carry  considerable  burdens,  or  who  play  upon 
wind  instruments,  or  who  have  suffered  a  forcible  con- 
tusion of  the  abdomen,  are  particularly  exposed  to  the 
disorder,  even  though  there  be  not  the  least  reason  for 
suspecting  in  them  a  relaxation  of  the  mesentery.  Va- 
ginal hernia;  which  arise  after  difficult  labours,  afford 
another  proof  of  the  same  truth :  their  cause  is  owing 
to  a  laxity  and  weakness  of  the  parietes  of  the  Vagina, 
which,  not  being  capable  of  making  any  farther  re- 
sistance to  the  pressure  of  the  viscera,  situated  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  at  length  suffer  these  parts  tcrpro- 
trude. 

"  Willi  respect  to  the  second  proposition,  that  during 
the  formation  of  a  hernia,  the  combined  force  of  all 
the  abdominal  muscles  is,  as  it  were,  directed  and  con- 
centrated against  the  most  feeble  point  of  the  parietes, 
we  see  a  proof  of  it  in  a  fact  that  occurs  to  our  ob- 
servation everyday.  In  order  to  convince  ourselves 
of  this,  we  need  only  notice  what  happens  in  indivi- 
duals afflicted  with  hernia;:  if  they  cough,  or  sneeze, 
or  make  the  slightest  effort,  they  instantly  find  the  size 
ofrtne  swelling  increased,  and  hasten  to  support  the 
part  with  their  hand.  During  the  slightest  efforts, 
which  render  the  hernia:  larger,  it  is  also  indisputable, 
that  the  mesentery  is  elongated  in  the  same  proportion 
as  (he  intestine  protrudes.  All  the  viscera  have  such 
a  tendency  to  be  displaced  and  carried  towards  the 
weakest  point  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  that 
even  those  which  are  naturally  the  most  distant  from 
it,  ami  are  the  must  firmly  fixed  by  the  folds  of  the 
mesentery,  may  in  their  turn  descend  into  the  hernis. 
Anatomical  knowledge  alone  would  never  have  led  us 
to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  these  oc- 
currences. Sa'nflifort  and  I'aletta  have  found,  in  an 
umbilical  hernia,  the  flaacum,  with  a  portion  of  the 
tiitlHl  and  eoliin. — (  ubs.  Pathol,  cap.  4;  and  NovaGu- 
ba-n'acuh  Testis  Vescriptio.)  Mauchart,  Camper,  and 
Hose  have  met  with  the  ccecum  in  an  inguinal  hernia 
of  the  left  side.— [De  Hern.  Incarc.  in  Halleri Disput. 
Chirurg.  tom:Z ;  Vemonstral.  jlnat.  Patholog.  lib.  2, 
p.  18;  el  Animadvers.  de  Hern.  Inguin.  p.  5.)  Lassus 
lias  seen  the  left  colon  protrude  at  the  right  inguinal 
ring.— {Miitcine  Opiratoire,  t.  1,  p.  173.)  If  it  be 
pflbved  By  all  tiiese  facts,  that  such  viscera  as  are  the 
most  closely  united  to  the  great  sac  of  the  peritoneum 
ami  neighbouring  parts,  are  nevertheless  liable  to  form 
hernia';  and  if  such  displacements  cannot  happen 
without  a  considerable  elongation  of  the  membranous 
bands  fixing  these  bowels  in  their  natural  situation- 
how  can  we  refuse  to  admit,  that  a  noose  of  intestine! 
pushed  by  degrees  through  the  inguinal  ring,  drags' 
ajpng  with  it  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  mesen- 
lerj  !  In  order  to  explain  this  event,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  supposing  a  partial  relaxation  of  the  mesen- 
tery. '— (  Truiti  Pratique  des  Hernies,  par  A.  Scarpa, 
'nnl.  de  Vltalien,  p. 37— 43.) 

The  same  causes,  which  first  produced  the  com- 
plaint, or  others  of  an  analogous  nature,  as. Mr.  Law- 
rence has  noticed,  are  constantly  tending  to  promote 
its  increase.  The  tumour  becomes  larger,  in  proportion 
as  the  pressure  against  the  hernial  sac  is  stronger,  and 
more  frequent.  Hence,  the  great  size  which  it  often 
attains  in  persons  constantly  pursuing  laborious  occu- 
pations. Its  increase  will  also  be  in  proportion  to  the 
less  considerable  resistance  of  the  parts  in  which  it  is 
situated.  Uence,  the  magnitude  of  scrotal  ruptures, 
and  the  generally  small  size  of  a  femoral  hernia.  The 
size  of  a  hernia  is  likewise  in  part  dependent  upon  the 
largeness  and  weakness  of  the  opening,  through  which 
the  protrusion  happens  Hence,  inguinal  ruptures  are 
usually  much,  larger  than  those  called  femoral,  or 
cr.ur.al.  '1  he  looseness  of  the  cellular  connexion  of  the 
peritoneum  is  another  cause  of  the  disposition  of  i 
hernia  to  attaip  a  considerable  magnitude-  while  the 
shortness  and  closeness  of  the  same  uniting  medium 
operate,  in  particular  cases,  as  a  check  to  the  enlarce 
merit  of  the  tumour,  as  Is  exemplified  in  .hernie  of  the 
llnea  alba,  which  are  Generally  small.  When  the  sac 
after  It  lias  passed  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  Is 


situated  among  cellular,  or  adipous  substance,  it  ex- 
pands cquajjy  in  all  directions,  and  forms  a  nearly 
spherical  tumour,  being,  however,  generally  rather  flat 
tened,  as  in  umbilical  and  crural  hernia:.  If  it  protrude 
through  a  canal,  it  is  nearly  cylindrical,  as  in  incipient 
inguinal  hernia: ;  and  even  in  those  which  have  passed 
the  ring,  and  an:  stiU  confined  by  the  sheath  of  the 
spermatic  cord.  The  fundus  of  the  sac  enlarges  as  it 
descends  into  the  scrotum,  and  thus,  in  almost  all 
scrotal  cases,  the  swelling  becomes  pyriforrh.  irregu- 
larities of  shape  often  take  place  from  the  extension  of 
the  membrane  in  directions  presenting  the  least  resist 
ance.  At  the  first  moment  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
hernia  of  sudden  formation,  the  protruded  peritoneum 
is  unconnected  to  the  parts  among  which  it  lies;  but 
adhesions, take  place  so  quicjtly,  that  the  sac  is  found 
universally  connected  to  the  contiguous  parts,  even  in 
a  rupture  of  two  or  three  days'  standing.  These  ad- 
hesions prevent  tile  return  of  the  sac  into  the  abdomen, 
when  the  contents  of  the  swelling  are  replaced.  'The 
peritoneum,  which  immediately  surrounds  the  pro- 
truded viscera,  generally  retains  the  same  thin  aiid 
delicate  structure  which  characterizes  that  membrane 
in  its  natural  situation.  It  is  covered  by  other  invest- 
ments, varying  in  thickness  and  structure,  according  to 
the  part  in  which  the  swelling  is  formed,  and  the  size 
and  duration  of  the  tumour,  &c. — (See  Lawrence  on 
Rupluns,  p.  18,  Src.  edit.  4.) 

Many  interesting  circumstances,  in  relation  to  hernial 
sacs,  have  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  Cloquet; 
and  some  of  them  are  noticed  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  work. 
"  If  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  hernia  con- 
tinue to  operate,  and  further  descent  of  the  peritoneum 
be  prevented  by  its  strong  adhesion  to  the  tendinous 
opening,  the  sac  becomes  thin  by  distention.  It  may 
give  way  partially  by  a  kind  of  laceration,  and  thus  be- 
come irregular  in  figure,  presenting  an  appearance  of 
small  cysts,  or  secondary  cavities.  On  the  contrary, 
w  hen  the  neck  does  not  adhere  so  strongly,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  sac  forms  a  thickened  ring,  the  renewed 
action  of  pressure  may  make  the  ring  descend,  and 
a  fresh  one  will  form  at  the  new  mouth  of  the  sac. 
1  his  process  may  be  again  repeated ;  and  thus  the  sac 
presents  one  or  more  constrictions,  by  which  the  pro- 
truded parts  may  be  compressed,  and  even  strangulated 
Inguinal  and  scrotal  ruptures  are  almost  the  only  cases 
in  which  this  occurrence  can  take  place.  When  a 
hernia  passes  through  a  canal,  a  thickened  ring  may  be 
formed  at  both  orifices  of  the  canal.  If  a  hernial  sac 
has  been  formed,  and  its  mouth  become  thickened  a 
new  protrusion  may  take  place  by  the  side  of  if  this 
may  occur  again :  and  thus  we  may  have  sacs  com- 
posed of  two  lateral  cavities,  or  consisting  of  two  or 
more  secondary  openings  into  one  principal  protrusion  • 
or,  the  original  serous  cavity  may  be  contracted,  and 
form  a  small  appendix  to  the  subsequent  protrusion  " 
—(bee  Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p.  26 ;  and  Cloquet's 
Kecnerckes  sur  les  Causes,  &rc.  des  Hernies  ) ' 
,  *le.r!U£6 ,arf  I1!ore  frequent  on  the  right,  than  on  the 
left  side  of  the  body.  This  fact,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
remarked,  does  not  depend  on  any  disparity  in  size,  be- 
tween the  apertures  of  the  two  sides,  but  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  employment  of  the  right  side  in  those  of- 
fices of  life  which  require  the  most  powerful  exertion. 
-( On  Ruptures,  p.  33,  ed.  4.)  This  subject  has  been 
particularly  consuleied  by  Cloquet.-(See  Recherches 
sur  les  Causes  et  V Anatomic  des  Hernies  Abdominales 
p.  10,  <S-c.  ito.  Paris,  1819.) 

The  general  symptoms  of  a  hernia,  which  is  reduci- 
ble, and  free  from  strangulation,  are.  an  indolent  tu 
niour  at  some  point  of  the  abdomen,  most  frequently 
descending  out  of  the  abdominal  ring  or  from  just  be 
low  Poupart's  ligament,  or  else  out  of  the  navel ;  but, 
occasionally,  from  various  other  situations,  as  will  be 
presently  explained.  The  swelling  often  originates 
suddenly,  except  in  the  circumstances  above  related, 
and  it  is  subject  to  a  change  of  size,  being  smaller 
when  the  patient  lies  down  on  his  back,  and  larger 
when  he  stands  up,  or  holds  his  breath.  It  frequently 
diminishes  when  pressed,  and  grows  large  again  when 
the  pressure  is  removed.  Its  size  and  tension  often  in 
crease  after  a  meal,  or  when  the  patient  is  flatulent. 
In  consequence  of  the  unnatural  situation  of  the 
bowels,  many  patients  with  hernia  are  occasionally 
troubled  with  colic,'  constipation,  and  vomiting. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  functions  of  the  viscera  seem 
"to  suffer  little  or  no  interruption. 
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Sometimes  the  contained  parts  may  be  known  by  the 
symptoms.  But,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  justly  remarks,  this 
discrimination  is  often  difficult,  and  even  impossible, 
when  the  hernia  is  old,  large,  and  very  tense :  for,  in 
cases  of  this  description,  the  viscera  experience  consi- 
derable changes  in  their  figure  and  state,  while  the 
thickened  hernial  sac  rhcvents  an  accurate  examina- 
tion by  the  hand.— (On  Jiuptures,  p.  46,  ed.  4.) 

If  the  case  b-j  an  entcrocele,  and  the  portion  of  intes- 
tine be  small,  the  tumour  is  small  in  proportion;  but, 
though  small,  if  the  gut  be  distended  with  wind,  in- 
flamed, or  have  any  degree  of  stricture  made  on  it,  it 
will  be  tense,  resist  the  impression  of  the  finger,  and 
give  pain  upon  being  handled.  On  the  contrary,  if 
there  be  no  stricture,  and  the  intestine  suffer  no  degree 
of  inflammation,  let  the  prolapsed  piece  be  of  what 
^ngth  it'may,  and  the  tumour  of  whatever  size,  the  ten- 
sion will  be  little,  and  no  pain  will  attend  the  handling 
of  it;  upon  the  patient's  coughing,  it  will  feel  as  if  it 
were  blown  into ;  and,  in  general,  it  will  be  found  very 
easily  returnable.—  {Pott.)  A  guggling  noise  is  often 
made  when  the  bowel  is  ascending.  An  enterocele  is 
also  generally  characterized  by  the  uniformity  of  its 
surface  and  its  elasticity. 

If  the  hernia  be  an  epiploccle,  or  one  of  the  omental 
kind,  the  tumour  has  a  more  flabby,  and  a  more  unequal 
feel ;  it  is  in  general  perfectly  indolent,  is  more  com- 
pressible, and  (if  in  the  scrotum)  is  more  oblong,  and 
less  round,  than  the  swelling  occasioned  in  the  same 
situation  by  an  intestinal  hernia;  and,  if  the  quantity 
be  large,  and  the  patient  adult,  it  is,  in  some  mea- 
sure, distinguishable  by  its  greater  weight.  In  very 
young  subjects,  the  (intents  of  a  hernia  are  generally 
intestine,  and  but  seldom  omentum.—  (Ji.  Cooper,  Lec- 
tures, vol.  3,  p.  8.) 

If  the  case  be  an  entero-epiplocele,  that  is,  one  consist- 
ing of  both  intestine  and  omentum,  the  characteristic 
marks  will  be  less  clear  than  in  either  of  the  simple 
cases;  but  the  disease  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  every  other  one,  by  any  body  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  examination. — (Pott,  p. 28.) 

As  the  smooth  slippery  surface  of  the  intestine  gene- 
rally makes  its  reduction  easier  than  that  of  the  omen- 
tum, we  may  infer,  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  "that  if  a 
portion  of  the  contents  slip  up  quickly  and  with  noise, 
leaving  behind  something  which  is  less  easily  reduced, 
the  case  is  probably  an  entero-epiplocele." — (Op.  cit- 
ed. 4,  p.  47.) 

On  the  subject  of  prognosis,  Mr.  Pott  remarks,  that 
the  age  and  constitution  of  the  subject,  the  date  of  the 
disease,  its  being  free  or  not  free  from  stricture  or  in- 
flammation, the  symptoms  which  attend  it,  and  tin; 
probability  or  improbability  of  its  being  returnable, 
necessarily  produce  much  variety. 

If  the  subject  be  an  infant,  the  case  is  not  often  at- 
tended with  much  difficulty  or  hazard,  the  reduction 
being  easy  as  well  as  the  descent ;  and  though  from  ne- 
glect, or  inattention,  the  bowel  may  fall  down  again,  yet 
it  is  as  easily  replaced,  and  mischief  seldom  produced : 
Mr.  Pott  says  seldom,  because  he  has  seen  an  infant, 
one  year  old,  die  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  which  had 
not  been  down  two  days,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
mortified  intestine.  For  other  examples  of  strangula- 
ted hernia  in  very  young  infants,  refer  to  Gooch's 
Ckir.  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  33  ;  Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p. 
77,  edit.  4 ;  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  3, 
p.  470,  be. 

"If  the  patient  be  adult,  and  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
the  consequences  of  neglect,  or  of  mal-tieatment,  are 
more  to  be  feared  than  at  any  other  time,  for  reasons 
tod  obvious  to  need  relating.  The  great  and  principal 
mischief  to  be  apprehended,  in  an  intestinal  hernia,  i3 
an  inflammation  of  the  gut,  and  an  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  aliment  and  feces  through  it ;  which  in- 
flammation and  obstruction  are  generally  produced  by 
a  stricture  made  on  the  intestine.  In  very  old  people, 
the  symptoms  do  not  usually  make  such  rapid  pro- 
gress, both  ort  account  of  the  laxity  of  their  frame,  and 
their  more  languid  circulation:  and  also  because  their 
ruptures  are  most  frequently  of  ancient  date,  and  the 
passane  a  good  deal  dilated:  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand  ,~it  should  also  be  remembered,  that  they  are  by 
no  means  exempt  from  inflammatory  symptoms;  and 
that  if  such  should  come  on,  the  infirmity  of  old  age  is 
no  favourable  circumstance  in  the  treatment,  which 
may  become  necessary."— (Pott.) 

If  the  disease  be  recent,  and  the  patient  young,  im- 


mediate reduction,  and  constant  care  to  prevent  annthf. 
protrusion,  are  the  only  means  whereby  it  is  potjrittj 

to  obtain  a  perfect  cure. 

"If  the  disease  be  of  longstanding,  has  been  neglected, 
or  suffered  to  be  frequently  down,  and  has  given  little  or 
no  trouble,  the  aperture  in  the  abdominal  muscle,  and 
the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  may  both  he  presumed  to  ' 
be  large;  which  circumstances  in  general  render  im- 
mediate reduction  less  necessary  and  less  difficult,  and 
also  f  rustrate  all  rational  expeciation  of  a  period  cure. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  rupture  be  recent,  or,  though 
rid,  has  generally  been  kept  up,  its  immediate  reduc- 
tion is  more  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  risk  of  Blrjc? 
ture  is  greater  from  the  supposed  smalluess  of  the 
aperture,  and  narrowness  of  the  sac.  If  the  rupture 
be  very  large  and  ancient,  the  patient  far  advanced  m 
life,  the  intestine  not  bound  by  any  degree  of  strii  lure, 
but  does  its  office  in  the  scrotum  regularly,  and  n0 
other  inconvenience  be  found  to  attend  it,  but  what 
proceeds  from  its  weight,  it  will  in  general  he  betternot 
to  attempt  reduction,  as  it  will,  in  these  circumstances, 
most  probably  prove  fruitless,  and  the  handling  of  las 
parts,  in  the  attempt,  may  so  bruise  and  injure  tliem as 
to  do  inisohief." 

With  respect  to  the  correctness  of  the  advice  here 
delivered,  some  doubt  may  be  entertained,  because, 
though  it  would  certainly  not  be  right  to  protract  (hi 
attempts  at  reduction,  so  as  to  do  mischief,  it  must  he 
equally  wrong  to  make  no  trial,  whether  the  hernia  is 
reducible  or  not;  and  if  reducible,  I  should  say,  that 
it  ought  to  be  reduced  without  delay,  and  a  truss  ap- 
plied. This  opinion,  however,  seems  to  agree  with  the 
injunctions  delivered  by  Pott  in  another  place,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  next  section  of  this  article. 

With  regard  to  the  contents  of  a  hernia,  Mr.  Poll 
observes,  that  "  if  it  be  a  portion  of  omentum  only, 
and  has  been  gradually  formed,  it  seldom  occasions  any 
bad  symptoms,  though  its  weight  will  sometimes  ren- 
der it  very  troublesome.  But  if  it  be  produced  sud- 
denly, by  effort  or  violence,  that  is,  if  a  considerable 
piece  of  the  caul  by  accident  slip  down  at  once,  it  will, 
sometimes  prove  painful,  and  cause  very  disagreeable 
complaints;  the  connexion  between  the  omentum,  sto- 
mach, duodenum,  &c.  being  such  as  to  render  the  t-uil 
den  descent  of  a  large  piece  of  the  first  sometimes  pro- 
ductive of  nausea,  vomiting,  colic,  and  all  flie  dis- 
agreeable symptoms  arising  from  the  derangement  of 
these  viscera.  When  the  piece  of  caul  is  engaged  in 
such  a  degree  of  stricture  as  to  prevent  the  circulation 
of  blood  through  it,  it  will  sometimes,  by  becoming, 
gangrenous,  be  the  occasion  of  very  bad  symptoms, 
and  even  of  death,  as  I  have  more  than  once  seen:  and 
thus,  as  a  mere  omental  hernia,  it  may  sometimes  be 
subject  to  great  hazard.  But  even  though  it  should 
never  be  liable  to  the  just-mentioned  evil,  that  is, 
though  the  portion  of  the  caul  should  remain  uninjured 
in  the  scrotum,  yet  it  renders  the  patient  constantly 
liable  to  hazard  from  another  quarter ;  it  makes  it 
every  moment  possible  for  a  piece  of  intestine  lo  slip 
into  the  same  sac,  and  thereby  add  to  the  case  all  the 
trouble  and  all  the  danger  arising  from  an  intestinal 
rupture.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for  a 
piece  of  gut  to  be  added  to  a  rupture,  which  had,  for 
many  years  been  merely  omental,  and  for  that  piece to 
be  strangulated,  and  require  immediate  help. 

"An  old  omental  hernia  is  often  rendered  not  re- 
ducible, more  by  an  alteration  made  in  tlie  state  of  the 
prolapsed  piece"  of  caul,  than  by  its  quantity.  H  i' 
very  common  for  thru,  pan  of  the  omentum  which 
passes  through  the  neck  of  the  sac  to  be  compressed 
into  a  hard,  smooth  body,  and  all  appearance  of 
caul,  while  what  is  below  in  the  scrotum  is  loose  anp 
expanded,  and  enjoys  its  natural  texture :  in  this  case,, 
reduction  is  often  impossible,  from  the  mere  figure b£ 
the  part:  and  I  have  so  often  seen  this,  both  in  the  living 
and  the  dead,  that  I  am  satisfied,  that  for  0119  omental 
rupture,  rendered  irreducible  by  adhesions,  many  more 
become  so  from  the  cause  above  mentioned. 
•  "  In  the  sac  of  old  omental  ruptures  that  have  been 
long  down,  and  only  suspended  by  a  bag-truss,  it  is  no 
very  uncommon  thing  lo  have  a  pretty  consideranle 
quantity  of  fluid  collected  ;  this,  in  different  stajes  and 
circumstances  of  the  disease,  is  of  different  colour  and 
consistence,  and  seldom  so  much  in  quantity  as  lo 
occasion  any  particular  attention  to  it;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  sometimes  is  so  much  in  quantity  as  to 
become  an  additional  disease  to  the  original  one.  1 
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have  more  tlian  once  been  obliged  to  let  it  out,  in  order 
to  remove  Hie  inconvenience  arising  from  its  weight, 
and  the  distention  of  the  scrotum,  which  I  have  also 
seen  become  gangrenous  by  the  neglectof  this  operation. 

"  If  the  hernia  be  of  the  intestinal  kind  merely,  and 
the  portion  of  gut  be  small,  the  risk  is  greater,  strangu- 
lation being  more  likely  to  happen  in  this  case,  and 
more  productive  of  mischief,  when  it  has  happened: 
for  the  smaller  the  portion  of  gut  is  which  is  engaged, 
the  tighter  the  tendon  binds,  and  the  more  hazardous 
is  the  consequence.  I  have  seen  a  fatal  gangrene,  in 
a  bubonocele,  which  had  not  been  formed  forty^eight 
hours,  and  in  which  the  piece  of  intestine  was  little 
more  than  half  an  inch."  .   .  •'  "*. 

Another  observation  made  by  Pott  is,  that  "  if  the 
hernia  be  caused  hy  a  portion  of  the  intestine  ilium 
only,  it  is  in  general  more  easily  reducible,  than  if  a 
part  of  the  colon  has  descended  with  it,  which  will  also 
require  more  address  and  more  patience  in  the  attempt. 
The  reduction  of  a  mere  intestinal  hernia  too  (.ceteris 
paribus)  will  always  remain  more  practicable  than 
that  of  a  mere  omental  one,  after  it  lias  attained  to  a 
certain  size  and  state,  as  the  part  contained  within  the 
former  is  liable  to  less  alteration  of  form  than  that 
within  the  latter;  which  alteration  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  no  unfrequent  hinderance  of  the  return 
-of  an  old  caul-rupture. 

"  Not  that  the  parts  within  a  mere  intestinal  hernia 
arc  absolutely  exempt  from  such  an  alteration  as  may 
render  their  return  into  the  belly  impracticable,  even 
where  there  is  no  stricture ;  for  (says  Pott)  I  have  seen 
that  part  of  the  mesentery  which  has  lain  long  in  the 
neck  of  the  sac  of  an  old  rupture,  so  considerably 
hardened  and  thickened,  as  to  prove  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  Us  reduction." 

Upon  the  whole,  this  author  infers,  that  an  intestinal 
JUpture  is  subject  to  worse  symptoms,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  hazard,  than  an  omental  one,  though  the 
latter  is,  by  no  means,  so  void  of  either  as  it  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  he;  that  bad  symptoms  are  more 
likely  to  attend  a  recent  rupture,  than  one  of  ancient 
date ;  that  the  descent  of  a  very  small  piece  of  intestine 
is  more  hazardous  than  that  of  a  larger;  and  that  the 
hernia,  which  consists  of  gut  only,  is  in  general  at- 
tended with  worse  circumstances,  than  that  which  is 
made  up  of  both  gut  and  caul. — '(See  also  Lawrence  on 
Ruptures,  p.  75,  76,  ed.  4.) 

Mr.  Hey  coincides  with  Pott,  in  thinking  the  prog- 
nosis more  unfavourable  when  the  tumour  is  small. 
"  1  think  it  is  not  a  bad  general  rule,  that  the  smaller 
the  hernia,  the  less  hope  there  is  of  reducing  it  by  the 
taxis.  Long-continued  efforts  to  reduce  a  prolapsed 
intestine,  are  most  likely  to  succeed  in  old  and  large 
hernias,  when  no  adhesions  have  taken  place."— {Pract. 
Observ.  in  Surgery,  p.  203.) 

It  is  correctly  "remarked  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  "the 
danger  is  greatest,  when  a  rupture  is  incarcerated  at 
the  moment  of  its  formation.  Hernia;,  which  arise 
spontaneously,  and  merely  from  predisposing  weak- 
ness, seldom  become  strangulated:  the  stricture,  in 
such  cases,  is  never  close,  nor  are  the  symptoms  vio- 
lent, because  the  palte  concerned  are  weak  and  relaxed. 

"  The  opening  through  which  the  parts  protrude  is 
narrower  in  some  situations  than  in  others;  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case  will  therefore  be  more  rapid,  and  the 
danger  of  the  patient  more  urgent.  The  aperture  is 
generally  very  small  in  femoral  hernia:  this  kind  of 
rupture  in  men,  and  the  bubonocele  in  women,  have  a 
particu  arly  narrow  entrance.  On  the  same  grounds, 
femoral,  inguinal,  and  umbilical  ruptures  are  more 
dangerous  tlian  the  ventral,  perineal,  or  vaginal  kinds." 
i Treatise  on  Ruptures,  p.  75,  cdM.)  ' 

TREATMENT  OF  A  HTSRNIA  CAPABLE  OF  EASY  AND  IM- 
MEDIATE REDUCTION,  AND  NOT  ATTENDED  WITH 
ANY  TROUBLESOME  OR  BAD  SYMPTOMS. 

"This  case"  says  Pott,  "is  very  frequently  met 
With  in  infants,  and  sometimes  in  adults,  and  is  too 
often  neglected  in  both.  .In  the  former,  as  the  descent 
seldom  happens  but  when  the  infant  strains  to  crv 
and  the  gut  is  cither  easily  put  up,  or  returns  sitd 
sponte,aa  soon  as  the  child  becomes  quiet  it  often  is 
either  totally  unattended  to,  or  an  attempt  made  to  re- 
strain it  only  by  a  bandage  made  of  cloth  or  dimitv 
and  which,  being  ineffectual  for  sueh  purpose  lays  the 
foundation  for  future  trouble  and  mischief.  ' 

"  This  is,  in  great  measure,  owing  to  a  common 


opinion,  that  a  young  Infant  cannot  wear  a  steel  truss  • 
a  generally  prevailing  error,  and  which  ought  to  be 
corrected.  There  is  no  age  at  which  such  truss  may  not 
be  worn,  or  ought  not  to  be  applied ;  it  is,  when  well 
made  and  properly  put  on,  not  only  perfectly  safe  and 
easy,  but  the  only  kind  of  bandage  that  can  be  depended 
upon ;  and  as  a  radical  cure  depends  greatly  on  the 
thinness  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  its  being  capable  of 
being  so  compressed  as  possibly  to  unite,  and  thereby 
entirely  close  the  passage  from  the  belly,  it  must  there- 
fore appear  to  every  one  who  will  give  himself  tb( 
trouble  of  thinking  on  the  subject,  that  the  fewer  timet 
the  parts  have  made  a  descent,  and  the  smaller  an( 
finer  the  elongation  of  the  peritoneum  is,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  such  cure  must  be. 

"The  same  method  of  acting  must,  for  the  sam* 
reasons,  be  good  in  every  age,  in  which  a  radical  cure 
may  reasonably  be  expected ;  that  is,  the  prolapsed 
parts  cannot  be  too  soon  returned,  nor  too  carefully 
prevented  from  falling  down  again;  every  new  descent 
rendering  a  cure  both  more  distant  and  more  uncertain. 

"  As  soon  as  the  parts  are  returned,  the  truss  should 
be  immediately  put  on,  turd  worn  without  remission; 
care  being  taken,  especially  if  the  patient  be  an  infant, 
to  keep  the  parts  upon  which  it  presses  constantly 
washed,  to  prevent  galling. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  that  the  surgeon 
should  be  careful  to  see  that  the  truss  fits,  as  his  suc- 
cess and  reputation  depend  on  such  care.  A  truss 
which  does  not  press  enough  is  worse  than  none  at 
all,  as  it  occasions  loss  of  time,  and  deceives  the  pa- 
tient or  his  friends;  and  one  which  presses  too  much, 
or  on  an  improper  part,  gives  pain  and  trouble,  by  pro- 
ducing an  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  and  sometimes  of  the  testicle. 

"  In  adults,  whose  ruptures  are  oflotig  standing,  and 
accustomed  to  frequent  descent,  the  hernial  sac  is 
generally  firm  and  thick,  and  the  aperture  in  the  ten- 
don of  the  abdominal  muscle  large  ;  the  freedom  and 
ease  with  which  the  parts  return  into  the  belly  when 
the  patient  is  in  a  supine  posture,  and  the  little  pain 
which  attends  a  rupture  of  this  kind,  often  render  the 
persons  who  labour  under  it  careless:  but  all  such 
should  he  informed,  that  they  are  in  constant  danger 
of  such  alteration  in  their  complaint,  as  may  put  them 
into  great  hazard,  and  perhaps  destroy  them.  The 
passage  from  the  belly  being  open,  the  (quantity  of  in- 
testine in  the  hernial  sac  is  always  liable  to  be  in- 
creased, and,  when  down,  to  be  bound  by  a  stricture. 
An  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  gut  which  is 
down,  or  such  obstruction  in  it  as  may  distend  and 
enlarge  it,  may  at  all  times  produce  such  complaints  as 
may  put  the  life  of  the  patient  in  imminent  danger; 
and  therefore,  notwithstanding  this  kind  of  hernia  may 
have  been  borne  for  a  great  length  of  time,  without 
having  proved  either  troublesome  or  hazardous,  yet  as 
it  is  always  possible  to  become  so,  and  that  very  sud- 
denly, it  can  never  be  prudent  or  safe  to  neglect  it. 

"  Even  though  the  rupture  should  be  of  the  omental 
kind  (which  considered  abstractedly  is  not  subject  to 
that  degree  or  kind  of  danger  to  which  the  intestinal 
is  liable)  yet  it  may  be  secondarily,  or  by  accident,  the 
cause  of  all  the  same  mischief ;  for  while  it  keeps  the 
mouth  of  the  hernial  sac  open,  it  renders  the  descent 
of  a  piece  of  intestine  always  possible,  and  consequently 
always  likely  to  produce  the  mischief  which  may  pro- 
ceed from  thence. 

"  They  who  labour  under  a  hernia  thus  circum- 
stanced, that  is,  whose  ruptures  have  been  generally 
down  while  they  have  been  in  an  erect  posture,  and 
which  have  either  gone  up  of  themselves,  or  have 
been  easily  put  up  in  a  supine  one,  should  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  have  their  truss  well  made,  and  pro- 
perly fitted  for  the  mouth  of  the  sac;  and  the  opening 
in  the  tendon  being  both  large  and  lax,  and  the*  parts 
having  been  used  to  descend  through  it,  if  the  pad  of 
the  truss  be  not  placed  right,  and  there  be  not  a  due 
degree  of  elasticity  in  the  spring,  a  piece  of  intestine 
will,  in  some  posture,  slip  down  behind  it,  and  render 
the  truss  productive  of  that  very  kind  of  mischief 
which  it  ought  to  prevent." — (See  Truss.) 

[This  accident,  so  justly  deprecated  by  Mr.  Pott,  is 
not  only  frequent,  but  unavoidably  so,  it  the  rupture 
pad  of  the  truss  be  "  fitted  for  the  mouth  of  the  sac," 
as  he  directs  in  this  paragraph.  For  if  the  internal 
surface  of  the  pad  be  convex,  as  was  formerly  universal, 
and  thought  indispensable,  and  as  indeed  Mr  Pott 
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plainly  intimates;  it  is  no  marvel  that  a  11  piece  of  in- 
testine should  slip  down  behind  it,"  because  the  pad  is 
"fitted  for  the  mouth  of  the  sac,"  and  the  "  opening  in 
the  tendon"  is  thereby  made  larger  and  more  lax  by 
the  instrument  itself,  and  the  liability  increased  to  a 
recurrence  of  the  accident. 

If  on  the  contrary  the  rupture  pad  be  concave  on  its 
internal  surface,  and  thus  by  its  raised  circular  margin 
fitted  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  instead  of  opening 
it  as  it  does  when  convex,  this  accident,  so  inconvenient 
and  so  often  fatal,  could  not  happen.  This  is  an  Ame- 
rican improvement;  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  its  being  passed  over  in  silence  by  Dr.  Cooper.  See 
note  on  the  article  Truss.— Reese.] 

Mr  Pott  then  comments  upon  the  importance  of 
having  the  parts  completely  reduced  before  the  truss  is 
applied,  and  upon  the  danger  that  may  be  incurred 
by  laying  such  bandage  aside  after  it  has  been  worn 
some  time  ;  since  the  partial  closure  of  the  ring, 
whereby  the  descent  of  the  gut  is  rendered  less  easy, 
will  also  make  the  reduction  more  difficult,  if  a  piece 
should  happen  to  slip  down:  and  hence  he  insists,  that 
a  truss  "  should  be  long  and  unremittingly  worn  by  all 
those  whose  time  of  life  makes  the  expectations  of  a 
perfect  cure  reasonable,  many  of  the  ruptures  of  adults- 
being  owing  to  the  negligent  manner  in  which  children 
at  school  are  suffered  to  wear  their  trusses." 

Besides  the  danger  of  strangulation,  and  the  loss  of 
all  chances  of  a  radical  cure,  when  a  reducible  hernia 
is  neglected,  and  allowed  to  remain  down,  there  are 
other  motives  for  keeping  up  the  tumour  with  a  truss, 
and  preventing  its  increase  of  size.  The  vast  size  to 
which  neglected  hernias  sometimes  increase,  not  only 
prohibits  all  active  exertion,  but,  by  involving,  in  the 
male,  the  integuments  of  the  penis,  incapacitates  the 
subject  from  th6  act  of  copulation,  and  gives  rise  to 
excoriation  from  the  discharge  of  the  urine  over  the 
swelling.  Probably,  too,  the  testis  may  be  affected  by 
the  pressure  of  a  very  large  scrotal  hernia—  (Morgagni 
de  Cans,  et  Sed.  ep.33,  art.  12;  Schmucker,  Vermischte 
Chir.  Schriften,  b.  3, p.  195.)  Disorders  of  the  intes- 
tinal functions  invariably  attend  these  large  ruptures, 
and  increase  in  frequency  and  violence  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  swelling,  and  age  of  the  patient.  All 
the  moveable  viscera  of  the  abdomen  gradually  find 
their  way  into  the  hernial  sac,  if  a  rupture  be  entirely 
neglected. —  (Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p.  80,  edit.  4.) 

TREATMENT  OF  IRREDUCIBLE  HERNIA,  FREE  FROM 
INFLAMMATION,  AND  UNATTENDED  WITH  TROUBLE- 
SOME OR  DANGEROUS  SYMPTOMS. 

Mr.  Pott,  and  all  the  best  writers  on  ruptures,  ascribe 
the  incapacity  of  reduction,  in  most  cases,  either  to  the 
largeness  of  the  quantity  of  the  contents,  an  alteration 
made  in  their  form  and  texture,  or  to  adhesions,  which 
they  have  contracted  with  each  other  or  their  contain- 
ing bag.  The  reduction  is  also  sometimes  prevented 
by  transverse  membranous  bands  within  the  sac. 

Mr.  Pott  was  also  aware  that  ruptures  are  sometimes 
rendered  difficult  to  be  reduced,  by  the  caecum  being 
contained  in  the  hernial  sac.  Of  this  fact  he  was  as 
much  convinced,  as  the  nature  of  such  kind  of  things 
would  permit ;  that  is,  by  observations  made  both  on 
the  living  and  the  dead.  This  statement,  made  by 
Pott  many  years  back,  deserves  particular  notice, 
because  its  truth  is  confirmed  by  the  modern  observa- 
tions of  Scarpa,  whose  very  important  explanations 
of  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  reduction,  may  be  seen 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery. 

Mr.  Pott  has  adverted  to  the  kind  of  impediment  to 
reduction  produced  by  the  thickening  of  the  neck  of 
the  sac,  when  the  hernia  is  long  neglected,  and  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  scrotum  without  any  bandage  to  sup- 
port its  weight. 

The  same  author  reckons  an  alteration  produced  by 
time,  and  constant  though  gentle  pressure,  in  the  form 
and  consistence,  or  texture  of  the  omentum,  as  no  in- 
frequent cause  why  neglected  omental  ruptures  become 
irreducible.  ,  . 

When  a  portion  of  omentum  "  has  been  suffered  to 
remain  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  the  scrotum,  with- 
out having  ever  been  returned  into  the  belly,  it  ofien 
happens,  that  although  that  part  of  it  which  is  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  hernial  sac  preserves  its  natural,  soft, 
adipose,  expansile  state,  yet  all  that  part  which  passes 
through  what  is  called  the  neck  of  the  sac  is,  by  con- 
stant pressure,  formed  intoa  hard, firm,  incompressible, 


carnous  kind  of  body,  incapable  of  being  expanded,  ana 
takine  the  form  of  the  passage  in  which  it  is  confined, 
exactly  filling  that  passage,  and  rendering  it  impossible 
to  push  up  the  loose  part  which  fills  the  scrotum. 

"  The  same  reason  for  incapacity  of  reduction  is  also 
sometimes  met  with  in  ruptures  of  the  intestinal  kind, 
from  an  alteration  produced  on  that  part  of  the  mesen- 
tery which  has  been  suffered  to  lie  quiet  for  a  great 
length  of  time  in  the  neck  of  an  old  hernial  sac. 

"The  other  impediment,  which  I  mentioned,  to  the 
return  of  old  ruptures,  is  the  connexion  and  adhesion  of 
the  parts,  either  with  each  other,  or  with  the  bag  con- 
taining them.  This  is  common  to  both  the  intestinal 
and  omental  hernia,  and  is  produced  by  slight  inflam- 
mations of  the  parts,  which  have  been  permitted  lo  lie 
long  in  contact  with  each  other,  or  perhaps  in  many 
cases  from  the  mere  contact  only.  These  adhesions 
are  more  or  less  firm  in  different  cases,  but  even  the 
slightest  will  almost  always  be  found  an  invincible  ob 
jection  to  the  reduction  of  the  adherent  parts,  by  Die 
hand  only. 

"  Many,  or  perhaps  most,  of  these  irreducible  rup- 
tures, become  so  by  mere  time  and  neglect,  and  might 
at  first  have  been  returned  :  but  when  they  are  got  into 
this  state,  they  are  capable  of  no  relief  from  surgery  but 
the  application  of  a  suspensory  bag,  to  take  oflJ  or  lessen, 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  Weight  of  the  scro- 
tum. 

"  People  in  this  situation  should  be  particularly  care, 
ful  not  to  make  any  attempts  beyond  thoir  strength,  not 
aim  at  feats  of  agility;  they  should  take  care  to  sus- 
pend the  loaded  scrotum,  and  to  keep  it  out  of  llie  way 
of  all  harm  from  pressure,  bruise,  &c.  When  the  tumour 
is  very  large,  a  soft  quilted  bolster  should  Be  worn  s 
the.  bottom  of  the  suspensory  to  prevent  excoriation, 
and  the  scrotum  should  be  frequently  washed  for  the 
same  reason;  a  loss  of  skin  in  this  part,  and  in  such 
circumstances,  being  sometimes  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. They  ought  also  to  be  particularly  attentive  to 
the  office  of  the  intestinal  canal,  to  see  that  they  do  not 
by  any  irregularity  of  diet  disorder  it,  and  keep  them 
selves  from  being  costive."  Mr.  Pott  observi is,  how- 
ever, that  the  quiet,  inoffensive  state  of  this  kind  of 
hernia  is  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon :  many 
things  may  happen  to  it  by  which  it  may  be  so  altered, 
as  to  become  hazardous,  and  even  fatal:  an  Mamma 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  gut  which  is  down,  any  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  the  aliment  or  feces  through 
it,  a  stricture  made  by  the  abdominal  tendon,  either  on 
what  has  been  long  down,  or  on  a  new  portion  which 
may  at  any  time  be  added  to  it,  are  always  capable,  c-1 
so  altering  the  state  of  the  case,  a3  to  put  the  We  of  tli 
patient  into  danger. 

"  Indeed,  the  hazard  arising  from  a  siricture  made 
on  a  piece  of  intestine  contained  in  the  sac  of  an  old 
irreducible  hernia,  is  in  one  respect  greater,  than  tMl 
attending  one  that  has  been  found  at  limes  reducible; 
since  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  will  hardly  admit 
of  any  attempt  towards  relief,  but  the  operation,  wbicb 
in  these  circumstances  must  necessarily  be  accompa- 
nied with  additional  difficulty. 

"Among  the  ruptures  which  have  been  thought  not 
reducible,  and  treated  as  such,  there  have  been  some 
which,  upon  more  judicious  and  more  patient  attempts, 
have  been  found  capable  of  reduction. 

"  When  this  is  suspected  to  be  the  case,  the  proper 
method  is  by  absolute  rest,  in  a  supine  posture  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  by  great  abstinence, ahd 
the  use  of  evacuants,  so  as  to  lessen  the  size  of  the 
parts  in  the  hernial  sac,  and  render  them  capable  of 
passing  back  again  into  the  belly."—  (Pott  on  Ruptures.) 

Fabricius  Hildanus  gives  an  account  of  a  man,  who 
was  radically  cured  of  a  rupture,  of  twenty  years'  date, 
by  six  months'  confinement  to  bed.—  (Ccvt.  5,  obs.  W  ) 
Le  Dran  and  Arnaud  relate  instances  of  monslrous 
bubonoceles,  which  disappeared  entirely,  after  the  pa- 
tients had  been  long  confined  to  bed,  and  rendered  much 
emaciated  by  tedious  illnesses.  Some  of  the  mo- 
derns have  imitated  this  operation  of  nature,  and  by 
frequent  bleedings,  and  repeated  purges,  have  some- 
times so-far  reduced  the  size  of  the  hernia,  that  it  has 
been  returned  into  the  abdomen.  Mr.  Hey  has  seveial 
times  succeeded  in  this  way. — (P.  219.)  But,  the  prac- 
tice cannot  prove  successful,  when  the  viscera  adhere 
to  the  sac,  or  to  the  peritoneum,  just  within  the  abdo 
men.  The  greatest  objection  lo  this  method  of  cure 
is  the  want  of  an  absolute  criterion  for  distinguisbint 
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when  the  parts  do  or  do  not  adhere  to  the  hernial  sac  ; 
and,  in  advanced  years,  though  one  were  sure  that  the 
viscera  were  free  from  the  sac,  the  possibility  of  hurting 
the  body,  by  the  necessary  evacuations,  is  also  another 
objection.— {Sharp's  Critical  Inquiry,  p.  15.) 

Were  the  plan  to  he  thought  worthy  of  trial,  keeping 
up  a  constant  pressure  on  the  tumour,  by  means  of  a 
suspensory  bandage,  made  to  lace  in  front,  would  be 
proper  for  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  thickened 
parts  in  the  hernial  sac.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  reduced 
such  hernia,  after  applying  ice  to  them  ;  the  good  ef- 
fects of  which  he  imputes  to  its  producing  a  contrac- 
lion  oi  the  serotum,  and  thus  a  strong  and  permanent 
compression  of  the  tumour.  Mr.  Earle  once  mentioned 
to  me  the  suggestion  of  keeping  up  a  general  pressure 
hi  the  swelling,  by  means  of  a  bladder  containing 
Iver,  the  qiiiintity  of  which  can  be  regulated 
according  to  circumstances. 

Whenever  any  attempts  of  this  kind  succeed,  a  truss 
should  be  immediately  put  on,  and  worn  without  re- 
mission. '  .  V 

However,  there  are  instances  on  record  where  the 
capacity  of  the  abdomen  had  become  so  adapted  to  the 
diminished  quantity  of  the  viscera,  that  when  the  con- 
tents nf  the  hernia  were  reduced,  serious  complaints 
arose  from  their  introduction  into  the  belly.  Schniucker 
met  with  several  such  cases,  in  which  he  was  obliged 
to  take  off  the  truss  again.  Petit  1ms  known  the  re- 
duction of  a  hernia  of  this  kind  prove  fatal,  the  parts 
not  descending  again  when  the  truss  was  removed,  the 
nausea  and  voniitiim  continuing,  and  peritonitis  taking 
place. — (Chirurgische  Wakrnehmungen,  vol.  2,  p.  2-13. 
Maladies  Ckir.  t.  2,  p.  392.) 

Mr  Pott  remarks,  that  "  an  omental  rupture,  which 
has  been  so  long  in  the  scrotum  as  to  have  become  irre- 
djaoibfe,  is  very  seldom  attended  with  any  bad  symptoms, 
considered  abstractedly;  but  it  is  constantly  capable 
ill  being  the  occasion  of  an  intestinal  hernia,  and  all 
its  consequences:  neither  is  that  all;  ffir  the  omentum, 
en  her  so  altered  in  form  and  texture,  or  so  connected 
as  to  be  incapable  of  reduction,  may  by  accident  in 
flame,  and  either  become  gangrenous,  or  suppurate, 
and  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble."  In  a  few 
instances,  epiploceles  produce  very  bad  symptoms  in- 
deed, eases  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Garengeot,  Di- 
onis,  &c. 

Sometimes,  in  old  cases  of  entero-epiplocele,  the  in- 
lesiine  is  reducible,  but  the  omentum  is  not ;  in  which 
case  some  writers  advise  keeping  up  the  piece  of  bowel 
with  a  truss,,  the  pad  of  which  must  be  so  contrived  as 
not  to  press  on  the  omentum.  Mr.  Pott,  ho  we  ver,  con- 
siders this  method  not  often  practicable,  and,  should 
Bitch  a  truss  be  used,  he  recommends  great  caution  in 
its  construction  and  application,  lest  a  small  piece  of 
gut  slip  down,  and,  being  pressed  on  by  the  truss,  pro- 
duce fatal  mischief. 

•'  Irreducible  hernial  must  of  course  be  exposed  to  all 
the  consequences  of  external  injury  and  violence; 
hence,  various  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  bowels 
have  been  burst  by  blows,  falls,  &c." — {Lawrence  on 
Ruptures,  p.  131,  edit.  4.) 

For  examples  of  such  accidents,  Mr.  Lawrence  refers 
lo  .1.  Cooper  on  Hernia,  part  2,  Pref.  p.  2;  and  to 
7Y<roers's  fug.  into  Ike  Process  of  Nature,,  ti-c.  p.  37. 
A  case  is  also  quoted  from  Scarpa,  p.  310,  where  a  vio- 
lent eftoOqg  caused  a  sudden  return  of  a  hernia 
which  had  beeti  long  regarded  as  cured.  The  viscera 
lay  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  was  burst  to  the  ex- 
tent of  an  inch. 

SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  A  STRANGULATED,  OR 
AN  INCARCERATED  HERNIA— MEANS  TO  BE  TRIED 
BEFORE  AN  OPERATION. 

"  Difficulty  of  reduction  (says  Pott)  may  be  owing 
to  several  causes.  ^The  size  of  the  piece  of  omentum, 
or  the  inflamed  siateof  it;  the  quantity  of  intestine  and 
mesentery  ;  an  inflammation  of  the  gut,  or  its  disten1 
lion  by  feces  or  wind  ;  or  the  sinallness  of  the  aper- 
ture of  the  tendon  through  which  the  hernia  passes. 
But,  to  whatever  cause  it  be  owing,' if  the  prolapsed 
body  cannot  be  immediately  replaced,  and  the  patient 
suffers  pain,  or  is  prevented  thereby  fiom  going to.stool 
it  is  railed  an  incarcerated  hernia,  a  strangulated  her- 
nia, or  a  hernia  with  stricture. 

"  The  symptoms  are  a  swelling  in  the  groin  or  scro- 
tum, resisting  the  impression  of  the  fingers:  if  the 
hernia  be  of  the  intestinal  kind,  it  is  generally  painful 


to-  the  touch,  and  the  pain  is  increased  by  coughing, 
sneezing,  or  standing  upright.  These  are  the  very  first 
symptoms,  and,  if  they  are  not  relieved,  are  soon  fol- 
lowed by  others,  viz.  a  sickness  at  the  stomach,  a  fre- 
quent retching  or  inclination  to  vomit,  a  stoppage  of 
all  discharge  per  anum,  attended  with  a  frequent  hard 
pulse  and  some  degree  of  fever." 

A  patient  thus  circumstanced  is  in  some  danger,  and 
demands  immediate  assistance.  A  stricture  made  on 
the  prolapsed  part  of  the  gut  by  the  aperture  through 
which  it  passes,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  bad 
symptoms,  and  of  course  the  removal  of  such  stricture 
is  the  only  thing  which  can  bring  relief.  This  object 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  returning  the  bowel  back 
into  the  abdomen,  or  dividing  the  parts  which  form  the 
stricture.  The  former  plan  is  always  the  most  desi- 
rable, when  practicable. 

We  next  proceed  to  notice  the  various  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  so  as 
to  obtain  the  best  chance  of  doing  away  the  necessity 
of  an  operation.  After  treating  of  the  merits  of  each 
plan,  a  few  remarks  will  be  offered  on  the  order  iu 
which  the  means  should  be  put  in  practice. 

Taxis. — This  is  the  term  applied  to  the  operation  of 
reducing  a  hernia  with  the  hand.  It  is  much  pro- 
moted by  the  position  of  the  body;  which  Winslow 
thought  should  be  placed  on  an  inclined  plane  and  the 
thighs  bent  towards  the  trunk.  Sir  A.  Cooper  advises 
the  same  practice,  observing  that  this  posture  by  relaxing 
the  fascia  of  the  thigh,  relaxes  also  the  aperture  through 
which  the  hernia  passes.  Every  degree  of  tension  and 
relaxation  of  the  femoral  fascia,  must  undoubtedly  be 
attended  with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  abdominal 
ring.  But  flexion  of  the  thigh,  besides  relaxing  this 
fascia,  also  relaxes  the  abdominal  internal  iliac, .and 
psoas  muscles.  In  cases  of  inguinal  hernia,  the  pres- 
sure made  on  the  tumour  by  the  hands  of  the  surgeon, 
should  always  be  directed  upwards  and  outwards, 
along  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord ;  and  Sir  A. 
Cooper  advises  it  to  be  continued  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  hour. — ( On  Inguinal  and  Congenital  hernia.) 

As  the  femoral  hernia  passes  downwards  and  then 
forwards,  the  pressure  must  be  directed  first  backwards 
and  then  upwards.  In  umbilical  and  ventral  hernite  it 
is  to  be  made  straight  backwards.  No  violence  should 
ever  be  used  ;  for,  besides  being  unavailing,  it  greatly 
aggravates  the  inflamed  state  of  the  contents  "of  the 
hernial  sac,  and  has  been  known  even  to  burst  the  in- 
testine.— (See  Cooper  on  Inguinal  Hernia,  &rc.  p.  23  ) 

Besides  bending  the  thigh,  care  should  also  be  taken 
to  rotate  it  inwards,  which  will  have  great  effect  in 
relaxing  the  femoral  fascia  and  tendon  qf  the  external 
oblique  muscle.  Suspension  of  the  patient  over  the 
shoulders  of  an  assistant  has  been  thought  to  facilitate 
reduction  :  "I  have  tried  it  often  (says  Mr.  Hey),  but 
have  not  found  it  to  be  of  such  superior  efficacy  as 
some  authors  have  represented." — (P.  144.) 

The  manoeuvre  of  gently  pulling  the  intestine  down- 
wards, or  a  little  way  further  out  of  the  ring,  previously 
to  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  hernia,  has  been  suggested. 
—(See  Balfoitr's  JVew  Mode  of  the  Taxis,in  Med.  and 
Phys.  Journ.  JVow.  1824.)  The  plan,  I  believe,  is  not 
entirely  new,  and  it  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Lawrence ;  who 
says,  that  it  will  sometimes  succeed,  when  the  difficulty 
of  reduction  is  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  fecal 
matter. 

The  return  of  a  piece  of  intestine  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  a  peculiar  noise,  caused  by  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  stricture.  It  recedes  at  first  gradually,  and 
then  slips  up  suddenly.  The  omentum  goes  up  slowly 
to  the  very  last  portion,  which  must  be  actually  pushed 
through  the  opening.  If  the  taxis  should  not  succeed 
at  first,  it  will  often  do  so  after  the  warm  bath,  bleed- 
ing, or  cold  applications.  Small  hernial,  being  attended 
with  the  closest  stricture,  are  the  most  difficult  to  re- 
duce, and,  for  the  same  reason,  crural  ruptures  do  not 
so  often  yield  to  the  taxis,  as  inguinal  hernite  in  the 
male  subject.  The  taxisbecomes  lesslikely  tosucceed, 
the  longer  the  inflamed  viscera  have  been  down,  be- 
cause adhesions  are  liable  to  form.  Mr.  Lawrence  ob- 
serves (p.  63,)  "  When  the  rupture  becomes  painful,  we 
are  no  loneer  justified  in  persevering  in  attempts  at 
reduction  by  the  hand.  A  sufficient  pressure  cannot 
now  be  endured ;  and  the  force  which  is  employed 
only  tends  to  increase  the  inflammation,  and  accelerate 
the  approach  of  gangrene.  At  this  period,  the  opera- 
tion ts  required,  and  should  te  performed  without 
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delay."  Desault  even  proscribed  the  taxis  altogether  in 
the  inflammatory  strangulation,  until  the  previous  use 
of  other  means  had  produced  a  change  in  the  state  of 
the  swelling 

That  the  taxis  is  frequently  abused,  and  \he  cause  of 
serious  mischief,  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  doubted. 
"Strangulated  hernia?  (says  Scarpa)  very  frequently 
mortify  from  the  negligence  of  the  patients,  and  their 
repugnance  to  submit  to  an  operation ;  and,  perhaps,  still 
more  frequently  from  the  effect  of  the  taxis,  unskilfully 
exercised  by  uninformed  surgeons,  who  are  determined, 
at  any  price  whatsoever,  to  accomplish  the  speedy 
reduction  of  the  viscera.   The  majority  of  them  make 
no  distinction  between  the  acute  and  the  chrome  stran- 
gulation.   In  both  cases,  no  sooner  are  the  symptoms 
of  strangulation  evinced,  than  they  begin  to  handle  the 
swelling  roughly,  and  to  push  the  viscera  with  all  their 
'''''force  in  order  to  make  them  return  into  the  abdomen  ; 
while  when  the  strangulation  is  acute,  and  the  patient 
voung  and  strong,  Uw  taxis  ought  never  to  be  prac- 
ticed before  all  the  means  proper  for  diminishing  the 
strength,  calming  spasm,  and  relaxing  the  parts,  which 
are  to  be  reduced,  have  been  employed  for  a  certain 
time.   These  means,  we  know,  are  bleedings,  foment- 
ations, emollient  clysters,  and  especially  the  warm 
bath,  which,  next  to  bleeding,  holds  the  first  rank.  At 
this  school  of  surgery,  I  have  frequently  had  opportu 
niiics  of  observing  the  salutary  effect  of  this  treatment 
My  pupils  have,  more  I  ban' once,  seen  hernia;,  which 
liad  been  painfully  handled,  without  any  good,  reduced, 
<is  it  were,  spontaneously,  afler  a  bleeding,  or  while 
the  patient  was  in  the  bath.   If  what  I  have  said  upon 
the  subject  of  the  acute  strangulation,  and  the  treatment 
that  it  requires,  were  generally  known  by  surgeons,  I 
think  that  operations  for  strangulated  hernia?  would  be 
less  frequent.' 

[The  distinction  here  made  by  Scarpa  is  one  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance,  and  one  which  no  surgeon 
should  lose  sight  of  in  his  attempts  at  the  taxis.  The 
terms  acute  and  chronic  applied  to  each  individual  case 
of  incarcerated  hernia,  will  be  intelligible  to  the  merest 
tyro,  although  the  ambiguity  in  the  application  of  these 
terms  to  other  subjects  is  too  obvious  and  perplexing  to 
be  denied.   To  recognise  this  distinction  will  result  as 
Mr.  Scarpa  predicts;  and  operations  for  strangulated 
hernia  will  be  less  frequent,  "and  the  taxis  will  very 
generally  be  successful."  Jspeak  on  thissubject  from  a 
personal  knowledge  of  its  value;  and  for  several  years, 
although  sent  for  frequently  to  operate,  I  have  been 
able  to  succeed  in  dispensing  with  the  use  of  the  knife 
very  generally,  by  a  modification  of  the  practice  here 
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hleedin"  facilitates  the  return  of  a  hernia ;  the  pro 

with  Winner  and  Alanson,  as  to  declare,  that  bleeding 
has  generally  failed  to  procure  a  reduction  of  the  straD- 
gulated  intestine,  though  he  is  persuaded  tliat,  m  many 
cases,  it  mav  be  used  with  advantage.  But  he  cannot 
agree  with  Wilmer,  that  it  generally  renders  the  sub- 
sequent operation  more  dangerous. — (P.  126.)  The 
majority  of  candid  practitioners,  I  beliew,  will  allow, 
that  bleeding  is  always  proper,  when  the  hernia  is  email 
and  recent,  the  abdomen  tense  and  painful,  and  the 
patient  young,  strong,  and  plethoric. 

Purgative  Medicines. — My  experience  (says  Mr. 
Hey)  leads  me  to  condemn  almost  universally  Uieuseol 
purgatives,  while  an  intestine  remains  firmly  strangu- 
lated. In  theenlero-epiplocele,  when  the  intestine  hat 
retired,  and  the  omentum  remains  strangulated ;  or  in 
a  simple  strangulation  of  the  omentum,  where  the  in- 
testine has  not  been  prolapsed;  purgatives  are  of  great 
utility.  So  likewise  in  very  large  and  old  hernias 
where  there  is  reason  to  doubt,  whether  the  disease  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  morbid  affection  of  the  intei. 

,tinal  canal,  rather  than  the  effect  of  strangulatj  pui 

gatives  may  be  as  useful  as  in  the  simple  ileus  without 
hernia.   While  the  intestine  remains  firmly,  strangu- 
lated, they  usually  increase  the  vomiting,  and  add  to 
the  distress  of  the  patient.  .  If  they  are  to  be  tried  at 
any  time  with  hope  of  success,  the  trial  would  ap- 
pear to  have  the  greatest  advantage  when  the  vomit- 
ing has  been  removed  by  means  of  an  opiate;  yet  I 
have  repeatedly  given  them  in  vain  during  such  an  in 
terval  of  relief. — (Practicdl  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  128 ) 
Purgatives  are  supposed  to  operate  by  exciting  thepe 
ristaltic  action  of  the  intestine,  and  thereby  extricating 
it  from  the  stricture.   Besides  the  above  eminerft'am 
geon,  Pott  and  Richter  have  joined  in  their  generalcon 
damnation,  and,  to  all  appearances,  with  very  great  rea- 
son.  Purgative  clysters  certainly  have  not  the;objjecti(U 
of  increasing  the  irritation ;  but  their  efficacy  is  not  de- 
serving of  much  confidence.    Mr.  Hey  never  saw  one 
case,  in  which  either  purgative,  or  emollient  clysters 
produced  a  return  of  a  strangulated  hernia.    Such  in 
jections  will  empty  the  large  intestines  ;  but  they  Oil  ho 
more.  It  is  common  also  for  a  natural  evacuation  to 
be  the  immediate  consequence  of  strangulation  —(P. 
131.) 

Warm  Bath.—"  Many  instances  (says  Hey)  are  upon 


recommended,  after  the  taxis  had  been  ineffectually  I  record  of  the  good  effect  of  warm  bathing  in  procuring 


attempted  for  hours,  and  in  one  instance  these  at 
tempts  had  been  continued  at  intervals  for  two  days.— 
Reese.]  •  .'.  "        „  .  .  . 

"Things  are  different  with  regard  to  the  chrome 
strangulation  of  old  large  hernias,  in  feeble  or  aged 
persons-  for,  in  these  cases,  it  is  of  great  importance 
To  support  the  patient's  strength.  Bleeding,  the  warm 
bath  and  other  weakening  means  should  also  be 
avoided  which,  in  producing  a  general  atony,  might 
brine  on  aangrene  of  the  intestine,  either  during  the 
strangulation,  or  after  the  reduction  of  the  viscera.  It 
is  ascertained,  that  these  kinds  of  strangulation  are  al- 
most always  occasioned  by  an  accumulation  of  fecal 
matter,  or  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  air  in  the  her- 
nia Nothing  is  more  efficacious  than  cold  applica- 
tion for  promoting  the  action  of  the  bowel  on  the 
matter,  which  distends  it,  or  for  lessening  the  volume 
nf  the  air  They  produce  a  corrugation  ot  allthescro- 
2LS  and' contractions  of  the  cremaster,  which  alone 
so metimes  suffice  for  reducing  the  viscera,  ,n  a  much 
Sr  manner  than  could  be  done  by  the  hands  of  the 
J£j  Vx"c_ed  surgeon."-(SCflr/m,  Trade  des  Her- 

'"'r'/''  //!fr7—  The  inflammation  which  attacks  the 
t  Hlerl  viscera  and  spreads  thence  over  the  whole 
protriiueu    .  ,ne' temporary  weakness  and  often  faint- 
abdomen,.  k)en  )0SS  of  blood  induces,  and 

which  >s a  peculiarly  favourable  opportunity  for ^edu- 
wnicn  is  a  v\        j        .  reasons  ,„  favour 

$£S+&#&  k$»l Sabatier- Ric,,,er' 


i- which  can  never  be  sur- 


the  reduction  of  a  strangulated  hernia.  I  have  often 
seen  it  useful ;  but  I  have  often  seen  it  fail.  When- 
ever it  is  used  in  this  disease,  the  patient  should  be 
placed,  if  possible,  in  a  horizontal  position.  Gentle  ef- 
forts with  the  hand  to  reduce  the  prolapsed  part  are 
perhaps  attended  with  less  danger,  and  greater  prospect 
of  success,  while  the  patient  lies  in  the  bath,  than  It 
any  other  position.  The  free  use  of  opiates  coincides 
with  that  of  warm  bathing,  and,  under  some  circum- 
stances, these  means  deserve  to  be  tried  in  conjunction." 
— (P.  132.)  J 

Cold  Bath,  and  Cold  Applications. —The  cold  l.mli 
and  dashing  of  cold  water  on  the  patient,  are  little  to  be 
depended  on,  though  success  has  sometimes  been  ob- 
tained in  this  manner.— (Petit,  Traiiidcs  Chir.tXv- 
325;  Hey,  p.  136.) 

Wilmer  strongly  recommended  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  tumour  itself,  and  this  plan  has  acquired  the 
approbation  of  the  most  celebrated  modern  surgeons. 
It  is  generally  tried  in  conjunctipn  with  the  effect 
of  tobacco  clysters,  which  will  be  presently  noticed. 
Cold  applications,  in  the  form  of  ice,  were  indeed  par- 
ticularly recommended  by  B.  Bell.  The  best  way  isto 
pound  the  ice,  tie  it  up  in  a  bladder,  and  place  it  nn  the 
rupture.  When  ice  cannot  be  procured,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
employs  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitre  and  muriate 
of  ammonia.  To  one  pint  of  water,  in  a  bladder,  fen 
ounces  of  the  mixed  salts  are  to  be  added.  "If,  afterfour 
hours,  (says  Una  distinguished  surgeon)  the  symptom* 
become  mitigated,  and  the  tumour  lessens,  this  remedy 
may  be  persevered  in  for  some  time  longer ;  but  if  they 
continue  with  unabated  violence,  and  the  tumour  resist 


illisen,  ann  o, i^j.jy  a|C  a,|  in  favour  of  bleeding. 
WHmerlnA&,  and  felr  Af  lev  hooper  pub-    eve.y  attempt  at  reduction,  no  farther  trial" should Pfc 

lisfled  agahist  the 'practice.  ^h"^a^^tewh\w"  Zi  Uel  JV^^  '^  «Bt/C,,,«. 
*ases,  which  strongly  evince  the  manner  in  wn.th  1  tal  Bermo..)    When  ice  is  not  at  hand,  auher  some 
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limes  proves  a  good  substitute,  when  allowed  to  eva- 
porate from  the  surface  of  the  swelling. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  cold  he  not  so  applied 
as  to  freeze  the  scrotum,  and  bring  on  sloughing.— {A. 
Cooper,  p.  15.) 

[The  importance  of  cold  applications  to  the  hernial 
tumour  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  prac- 
titioner; and  hence  this  caution  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  in 
the  use  of  ice,  lest  "  sloughing  be  produced  by  freezing 
the  scrotum,"  may  intimidate  some  younger  prac- 
titioners from  persevering  in  the -practice  sufficiently 
long.  That  the  lOng-continued  application  of  ice,  and 
some  frigorific  mixtures  still. colder,  (or  to  speak  more 
41  secundum  arteiii,"  producing  a  stili  greater  absorp- 
tion of  caloric,)  may  do  mischief  in  this  way,  cannot  be 
questioned. 

But  the  substitute  for  ice,  proposed  by  Mr.  Cooper , 
when  this  is  not  to  be  had,  will  be  found  preferable  to 
the  ice  itself,  particularly  as  iis  stimulating  effects  upon 
the  surface  remove  all  liability  to  freezing  the  pans. 
If  the  "JEther  Sulphuricus"  of  the  shops,  nighty  tun- 
centrated,be  poured  upon  the  tumour  at  short  intervals! 
and  its  evaporation  be  promoted  by  the  brisk  use  of 
the  bellows,  a  more  speedy  effect  will  be  produced  than 
by  the  ice  or  combination  of  salts. — Reese.] 

Opiates. — Mr.  Hey  met  with  several  cases,  in  which 
opiates,  given  freely  (in  athletic  persons  after  bleeding), 
procured  a  reduction  of  strangulated  hernia. 

He  cannot  say,  however,  that  this  remedy  is  generally 
successful ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  removine,  for  a 
time,  the  pam  and  vomiting  usually  attendant  on~stran- 
gulapion,  even  though  it  prove  ultimately  inefficacious. 
Opiates  should  be  given  in  large  doses,  w  hen  it  is  wished 
to  try  their  effect  in  procuring  reduction;  and  when- 
ever the  symptoms  of  strangulation  return,  after  havfng 
bee/t  removed  by  opiates,  the  operation  should  be  per" 
formed  without  delay. — ( P.  134, 135.) 

Tobacco  Clysters. —Tor  this  purpose,  some  surgeons 
prefer  a  decoction  of  tobacco,  made  by  infusing,  or  boil- 
ing, one  drachm  of  the  plant,  for  ten  rninUtes,  in  a  pint 
of  water ;  others  employ  the  smoke,  which  is  prepared', 
and  introduced  into  the  rectum,  by  means  of  an  appa- 
ratus sold  al  almost  every  surgical  instrument-maker's. 
Perhaps  both  methods'  are  equally  efficacious ;  but,  as 
one  requires  an  apparatus,  while  the  other  does  not, 
and  is  equally  proper,  the  decoction  may  be  entitled  to 
most  recommendation.  The  machine  for  the  smoke  is 
also  frequently  out  of  order.  Next  to  the  operation, 
tobacco  clysters  are  the  most  certain  means  of  bringing 
about  the  reduction  of  the  strangulated  parts.  Besides 
exciting  the  action  of  the  intestines,  they  exert  a  pe- 
culiarly depressing  influence  on  the  whole  system,  re- 
ducing the  pulse,  and  causing  nausea  and  sickness 
'■old  sweats  and  fainting,  under  which  circumstances, 
the  parts  often  recede  spontaneously,  or  may  be  easily 
reduced.  Sir  A.  Cooper  prudently  advises  injecting 
naif  the  above  quantity  at  first ;  for  he  has  seen  two 
drachms,  and  even  one,  when  used  as  an  infusion,  and 
mttpdueed  at  once,  prove  fatal. — [P.  24.)  The  rest 
should  be  injected  presently,  when  it  appears  that  the 
tobacco  does  not  operate  with  the  extraordinary  vio- 
lence with  which  it  does  in  a  few  particular  consti- 
tutions. 

A  rase,  published  by  Mr.  C.  Hell,  looks  to  me  very 
much  like  an  example  of  the  occasional  poisonous  ef- 
i«  is  ot  the  tobacco,  though  not  reported  as  such  by 
"Utnot.    At  least  no  particulars  of  any  fatal  mis- 
chief, either  in  the  tumour  or  abdomen,  are  detailed- 

J!!!  „,n>!i.riem.ar1ked0f  lhe  Patient>  "His  stre»stl.  held 
up  until  the  tobacco  clyster  was  administered  to  him 
after  which,  he  very  suddenly  fell  low,  and  sunk."- 
/?»';  Phrt  2.i  P>  189.)  The  smoke  proved 
fatal  in  an  instance  witnessed  by  Desault  ((Euvres  de 
Ch,r.  t.  2,  344) ;  and  an  infusion  of  3  ii.  to  ?  viii  of 
water  seemed  to  produce  suddenly  mortal  effects  in  an- 

should  shrink  from  the  use  of  this  viole t  >«™  ™ 
Where  i,  would  be  expedient  to  empty  „ twould Zt 
state,  as  the  result  or  my  experience  and  observation 
that  in  several  instances  where  the  mos  a  arS 
symptoms  supervened  after  the  use  of  tobacco,  I  have 
found  an  injection  per  anum  a;'  an  oiuice  of  ole  .m 
torebinthina  has  suddenly  removed  the  symptoms  Tnrt 
routed  lhe  patient  from  the  syncope.  1  remember  one 
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case  hi  which  the  hernia  was  reduced  sud  sponte  br 
the  tobaccoclyster ;  the  nausea, cold  sweats,  and  faintine 
winch  tollowed  threatened  instant  dissolution,  but  bv 
the  prompt  enema  of  terebinthina,  which  was  in  rea- 
diness, a  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  was  produced 
and  the  patient  very  speedily  recovered.  Whether 
there  is  any  antidotal  property,  by  the  incompatibility 
of  the  two  agents,  may  not  be  easily  deduced ;  but  the 
effects  I  have  often  seen  when  the  tobacco  has  been 
premised  in  the  treatment  of  obstipatio. — Reese.} 

Poultices  and  Fomentations  have  not  the  confidence 
of  any  experienced  or  intelligent  surgeon.  Whoever, 
in  these  urgent  cases,  wastes  time,  in  trying  the  effects 
of  such  applications,  merits  censure  for  his  credulity, 
ignorance,  and  unfitness  to  undertake  the  treatment  of 
a  rapid  disease,  in  which,  as  Pott  remarks,  if  we  do  not 
get  forward,  we  generally  go  backward;  and  whatever 
floes  no  good,  if  it  be  at  all  depended  upon,  certainly 
does  harm,  by  occasioning  an  irretrievable  loss  of  time. 

OF  THE  ORDER  IN  WHICH  THE  PRECEDING  METHODS 
SHOULD  BE  TRIED,  AND  OF  THE  TIME  WHEN  THE 
OPERATION  SHOULD  NOT  BE  DELATED. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  a  surgeon 
cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  danger  of 
spending  time  in  the  trial  of  methods  of  inferior  effi- 
cacy, or  of  such  as  are  evinced  to  be  ineffectual  in  the 
cases  before  them. 

The -rapidity  with  which  gangrenous  mischief  some- 
times arises,  and  the  patient  loses  his  life,  has  been 
proved  in  a  multitude  of  unfortunate  examples,  and 
should  operate  as  a  warning  to  all  practitioners  against 
the  danger  of  deferring  the  operation  too  long.  In  the 
course  of  my  reading,  however,  I  have  not  met  with 
so  remarkable  an  instance  of  the  sudden  mortification 
and  rapidly  fatal  termination  of  a  hernia,  as  the  fol- 
lowing case  recorded  by  ISaron  Larrey,in  speaking  of 
the  fatiguing  and  forced  marches  performed  by  the 
French  soldiers  in  Egypt.  These  marches,  he  says, 
brought  on,  in  one  case,  "  a  hernia,  which  formed  sud- 
denly, and  became  at  the  same  time  strangulated.  The 
man  was  immediately  brought  to  my  ambulance ;  but 
a  spontaneous  gangrene,  which  had  all  on  a  sudden 
attacked  the  intestine,  and  extended  to  the  other  ab- 
dominal viscera,  caused  the  patient's  death  in  the  space 
of  two  hours,  and  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  the 
operation  for  him.  This  is  the  second  example,  that  I 
have  been  acquainted  with,  in  which  the  effects  were 
thus  rapid."— (..Was.  de  (Mir.  MUitaire,  t.  l,p.  196.) 

The  taxis  is  generally  among  the  first  things  to  be 
tried,  and  Sir  A.  Cooper  thinks  the  attempts  should  be 
continued  for  a  quarter,  or  half  an  hour.  When  these 
have  been  ineffectual,  the  patient,  if  the  circumstances 
do  not  forbid,  should  be  immediately  bled,  and  have  a 
large  opening  made  in  the  vein,  so  that  the  suddenness 
of  the  evacuation  may  be  most  likely  to  bring  on  faint- 
ing.  The  taxis  should  then  be  tried  again. 

When  the  sti  angulation  is  very  acute,  and  the  pat 
tient  young  and  strong,  perhaps  it  may  be  most  advisa- 
ble to  follow  the  advice  delivered  by  Scarpa  and  De- 
sault, which  is  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  put  him  in  the 
warm  bath,  before  the  taxis  is  attempted  at  all. 

If  bleeding  alone  has  been  practised,  and  the  manual 
efforts  at  reduction  should  not  now  succeed,  the  warm 
bath  may  be  employed,  provided  it  can  be  got  ready  in 
a  very  short,  time,  but  none  should  ever  be  lost  in  wait 
ing  for  it  to  be  prepared.  When  the  bath  is  used,  the 
taxis  may  be  attempted,  as  the  patient  lies  in  the  water ; 
a  situation  in  which  I  have  succeeded  in  reducinc . 
several  herniae. 

Certainly  not  more  than  one  hour  should  ever  be 
allotted  for  putting  in  practice  the  first  attempts  at 
reduction,  bleeding,  and  the  warm  bath. 

The  plan  should  be,  while  the  trial  of  one  thing  is 
going  on,  another  should  be  preparing;  so  when  the 
preceding  measures  have  been  tried  in  vain,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  bladder  filled  with  ice,  or  the  solution  of 
nitre  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  the  injection  of 
tobacco,  in  the  form  of  smoke,  or  decoction,  should 
never  be  delayed  for  want  of  due  previous  preparation' 
of  all  the  .requisites.  Both  these  measures  should  be 
practised ,„at  the  same  time,  immediately  after  the 
failure  of  the  taxis,  bleeding,  and  the  warm  bath.  Sir 
A.  Cooper  computes,  that  four  hours  are  enough  for  the 
trial  of  the  tobacco  clyster,  together  with  cold  appli- 
cations. 

In  omental  hernise,  the  necessity  for  operating  may 
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frequently  be  obviated,  by  the  good  effects  of  bleeding, 
purgative  medicines,  and  clysters,  and  leeches  applied 
to  the  tumour.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  justly  observed,  that 
"  when,  as  it  very  frequently  happens,  the  aid  of  the 
surgeon  is  not  required,  until  the  complaint  has  lasted 
for  some  time,  a  trial  of  the  tobacco,  together  with  the 
topical  use  of  cold,  should  be  immediately  resorted  to, 
as  circumstances  will  not  admit  of  delay  in  the  pre- 
vious use  of  less  powerful  remedies." — (P.  148,  edit.  3.) 

Every  man  who  has  seen  much  of  hernia;,  will  im- 
mediately recognise  the  propriety  of  the  following  sen- 
timents of  the  experienced  Mr.  Hey. 

"  I  can  scarcely  press  in  too  strong  terms  the  neces-  j 
eity  of  an  early  recourse  to  the  operation,  as  the  most 
effectual  method  of  preserving  life  in  this  dangerous 
disease.  If  Mr.  Pott's  opinion  be  true,  that  the  opera- 
tion, when  performed  in  a  proper  manner,  and  in  due 
time,  does  not  prove  the  cause  of  death  oftener  than 
perhaps  once  in  fifty  times;  it  would  undoubtedly  pre- 
serve the  lives  of  many,  to  perform  it  almost  as  soon 
as  the  disease  commenced,  without  increasing  the  dan- 
ger by  spending  much  time  in  the  use  of  means  which 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  a  cure. 

"I  have  twice  seen  this  disease  prove  fatal  in  about 
twenty-four  hours.  In  such  cases,  it  is  evident  there  is 
little  time  for  delay.  A  surgeon,  who  is  competent  to 
perform  the  operation,  is  not  perhaps  consulted  till  the 
intestine  is  on  the  point  of  being  mortified,  or  is  actu- 
ally in  a  state  of  mortification.  The  dilemma  into 
which  he  is  then  cast,  is  painful  indeed.  But  when 
the  fullest  opportunity  is  afforded  him  of  using  the  best 
mode  of  treatment,  I  am  satisfied  that  his  success  will 
be  the  greatest  when  the  operation  is  not  long  delayed. 
This,  at  least,  has  been  my  own  experience.  When  I 
first  entered  upon  the  profession  of  surgery  in  the  year 
1759,  the  operation  for  the  strangulated  hernia  had  not 
been  performed  by  any  of  the  surgeons  in  Leeds.  My 
seniors  in  the  profession  were  very  kind  in  affording 
me  their  assistance,  or  calling  me  into  consultation 
when  such  cases  occurred ;  but  we  considered  the  ope- 
ration as  the  last  resource,  and  as  improper  until  the 
danger  appeared  imminent.  By  this  dilatory  mode  of 
practice,  I  lost  three  patients  in  five,  upon  whom  the 
operation  was  performed.  Having  more  experience 
of  the  urgency  of  the  disease,  I  made  it  my  custom, 
when  called  to  a  patient  who  had  laboured  two  or 
three  days  under  the  disease,  to  wait  only  about  two 
hours,  that  I  might  try  the  effect  of  bleeding  (if  this 
evacuation  was  not  forbidden  by  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case)  and  the  tobacco  clyster.  In 
this  mode  of  practice,  I  lost  about  two  patients  in  nine, 
upon  whom  I  operated.  This  comparison  is  drawn 
from  cases  nearly  similar,  leaving  out  of  the  account 
those  cases  in  which  a  gangrene  of  the  intestine  had 
taken  place. 

"  I  have  now,  at  the  time  of  writing  this,  performed 
the  operation  thirty-five  times ;  and  have  often  had  oc- 
casion to  lament,  that  I  had  performed  it  too  late,  but 
never  that  I  had  performed  it  too  soon.  There  are 
some  cases  so  urgent,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  lose  any 
time  in  the  trial  of  means  to  produce  a  reduction.  The 
delay  of  a  few  hours  may  cut  off  all  hope  of  success, 
when  a  speedy  operation  might  have  saved  the  life  of 
the  patient."— (P.  141,  be.) 

To  determine  the  exact  moment,  when  to  give  up 
the  trial  of  the  preceding  measures,  and  to  have  im- 
mediate recourse  to  the  operation,  is  certainly  difficult ; 
but,  no  one  can  doubt,  that  it  is  generally  belter  to 
operate  too  early,  than  too  late. 

All  directions  must  be  general  ones,  liable  to  many 
exceptions:  in  rapid  cases,  little  or  no  time  should  be 
allotted  to  the  trial  of  any  plan,  and  the  operation 
should  be  done  without  the  least  delay.  In  other  in- 
stances, we  have  full  time  to  try  the  effects  of  every 
thing  at  all  likely  to  succeed.  The  symptoms,  which 
ought  to  guide  us,  in  having  recourse  to  the  operation, 
arise  from  an  attack  of  inflammation  in  that  part  of 
the  intestine  contained  in  the  hernial  sac,  and  from  its 
spreading  into  the  abdominal-cavity.  It  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  violence,  that  we  ought  to  urge  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation.  Sir  A.  Cooper  considers 
pain  on  pressing  the  belly,  and  tension,  as  tUe„symp- 
toms  which  point  out  its  immediate  necessity.  He 
adds,  "indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  period  of  the 
symptoms,  which  should  forbid  the  operation  ;  for,  even 
if  mortification  has  actually  begun,  the  operation  may 
he  the  means  of  saving  life,  by  promoting  the  ready 


separation  of  gangrenous  parts  "-(On  Inguinal  and 
Congenital  Hernia,  p.  27.)  -  *  .  i 

Whenever  the  surgeon  lias  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  parts,  without  having  recourse  to  the  knife,  if  the 
symptoms  of  pain,  inflammation,  &c,  ran  high  before 
such  reduction,  they  will  not  always  cease  immediately 
afterward.  As  they  probably  depend  on  the  reduced 
'bowel  having  been  inflamed  by  the  stricture,  the  body 
should  be  kept  open,  and  the  diet  and  regimen  should 
be  low  and  sparing,  while  the  least  degree  of  pain  and 
tension  remain  ;  in  short,  till  all  complaint  is  absolutely 
removed  from  the  abdomen,  and  the  intestines  do  their 
office  freely,  and  without  trouble.— {Pott.) 

PROGRESS   OF  Till    SYMPTOMS  OF   A  STRANGULATED 
HKRHJA. 

The  earliest  symptoms  have  been  already  related, 
viz.  "  tumour  in  the  groin  or  scrotum,  attended  with 
pain,  not  only  in  the  part,  but  all  over  the  belly,  and 
creating  a  sickness  and  inclination  to  vomit,  suppres- 
sion of  stools,  and  some  degree  of  fever.  These  are 
the  first  symptoms,  and,  if  they  are  not  appeased  by  the 
return  of  the  intestine;  that  is,  if  the  attempts  made 
for  this  purpose  do  not  succeed ;  the  sickness  becomes 
more  troublesome,  the  vomiting  more  frequent,  the 
pain  more  intense,  the  tension  of  the  belly  greater,  the 
fever  higher,  and  a  general  restlessness  comes  on, 
which  is  very  terrible  to  bear  When  this  is  the  stale 
of  the  patient,  no  time  is  to  be  lost;  a  very  little  delay 
is  now  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  arid  if  the  one 
single  remedy  which  the  disease  is  now.  capable  of,  be 
Bot  administered  immediately,  it  will  generally  baffle 
every  other  attempt.  This  remedy  is  the  operation, 
whereby  the  parts  engaged  in  the  stricture  may  beset 
free.  If  this  be  not  now  performed,  the  vomiting  is 
soon  exchanged  for  a  convulsive  hiccoUgh,  and  a  fje- 
quent  gulping  up  of  bilious  matter :  the  tension  of  toe 
belly,  the  restlessness,  and  fever  having  been'  con- 
siderably increased  for  a  few  hours,  the  patient  sud 
denly  becomes  perfectly  easy,  the  belly  subsides,  the 
pulse,  from  having  been  hard,  full,  and  frequent,  In- 
comes low,  languid,  and  generally  interrupted,  and  foe 
skin,  especially  that  of  the  limbs,  cold  aiid  moist:  the 
eyes  have  now  a  languor  and  a  glassiness,  a  lack-lustre 
not  easily  to  be  described ;  the  tumour  of  the  part  dis- 
appears, and  the  skin  covering  it  sometimes  changes 
its  natural  colour  for  a  livid  hue ;  but  whether  it  keeps 
or  loses  its  colour,  it  has  an  emphysematous  feel,  a  cre- 
pitus to  the  touch,  which  will  easily  be  conceived  by 
all  who  have  attended  to  it,  but  is  not  so  easy  to  convey 
an  idea  of  by  words:  this  crepitus  is  the  too  sure  in 
dicator  of  gangrenous  mischief  within.  Inthissiate, 
the  gut  either  goes  up  spontaneously,  or  is  returned 
with  the  smallest  degree  of  pressure;  a  discharge  is 
made  by  stool ,  and  the  patient  is  generally  much  pkased 
at  the  ease  he  finds ;  but  this  pleasure  is  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  the  hiccough  and  the  cold  sweats  continuing 
and  increasing,  with  the  addition  of  spasmodic  rigours 
and  subsultus  tendinum,  the  tragedy  soon  finishes." 
— (Pott.) 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  a  strangulated  hernia  is  pain  about  the 
diaphragm,  followed  by  continual  eructation.  The 
patient  is  next  troubled  with  vomiting  and  costivem 
He  feels  a  great  inclination  to  have  stools,  but  cannot 
succeed  in  his  attempts  to  expel  the  feces.  There  is 
some  pain  in  the  swelling;  and  a  great  deal  at  the  part 
where  the  stricture  is  situated.  Afterward  the  abdo- 
men becomes  considerably  distended  with  air,  such 
distention  not  arising  at  first  from  iiiflamirialion,  but 
from  the  cause  here  mentioned,  as  is  proved  by  pres- 
sure on  the  abdomen  not  giving  at  first  any  pain.  The 
vomiting  becomes  more  frequent,  and  feculent  matter 
is  ejected  from  the  stomach  ;  into  which  ii  is  brought 
by-what  -is  called  the  antiperistaltic  anion  of  the 
bowels.  A  clyster  will  sometimes  bring  jway  a  por- 
tion of  feculent  matter,  but  the  quantity  will  be  ex- 
tremely small.  While  the  abdomen  is  in  this  tense 
state,  but  unaccompanied  with  pain,  and  while  there  is 
frequent  vomiting  of  the  feces,  the  pulse  is  hard,  fre- 
quent, and  very  distinct;  but,  in  the  next  stage  of  the 
symptoms,  when  the  abdomen  is  not  only  tense,  but 
painful  on  being  touched,  the  pulse  is  extremely  small 
and'frequent.  The  vomiting  and  eructation  continue, 
and  the  patient  is  pale,  and  covered  with  a  cold  per- 
spiration. The  tumour  becomes  very  tense,  hard,  and 
in  general  a  little  inflamed  on  the  surface  of  the  skin 
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With  respect  to  the  hiccough  winch  now  succeeds, 
and  which  has  usually  been  considered  as  a  sign  of  the 
presence  of  gangrene,  Sir  Aslley  Cooper  declares,  that 
it  is  now  known  not  to  be  so,  patients  having  had  it  for 
many  hours,  and  yet  recovered  after  the  operation. 
Hiccough  sometimes  continues  several  days,  after  the 
latter  proceeding,  and,  in  this  case,  bleeding  does  more 
good  than  any  other  measure.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2, 
p.  120.)  .  >  . 

ANATOMY  OF  INGUINAL  HERNIA. 

This  subject  must  necessarily  precede  the  account 
of  ihE  operation,  which  would  otherwise  be  unintelli- 
gible. It  is  chiefly  in  the  anatomical  information  re- 
lative to  hernia,  and  in  the  mode  of  operating,  that 
modern  surgeons  have  a  decided  superiority  over  their 
predecessors;  for,  before  Gimbernat,  Camper,  Hey, 
Lawrence,  Cooper,  Scarpa,  Hesselbach,  Langenbeck, 
and  Cloquet  published  their  several  works  on  hernia, 
the  anatomy  of  the  disease  was  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. 

The  tendinous  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  exter- 
nal oblique  muscle,  as  they  run  downwards  and  for- 
wards towards  the  pubes,  separate  from  each  oilier  so 
as  to  leave  a  triangular  opening,  called  the  abdominal 
ring,  which  is  usually  more  capacious  in  the  male  than 
the  female  subject.    The  upper  and  inner  pillar  (as  it 
is  termed)  of  this  aperture  is  inserted  into  the  sym- 
physis of  the  pubes,  and  is  the  weakest  of  the  two; 
the  lower  and  outer  one,  which  is  the  strongest,  is 
■chiefly  a  continuation  of  Poupart's  ligament  (Hessel- 
bach, iiber  den  TTrsprung,  <§*c.  (lev  Leisten-und-Schenkel- 
briiche,  p.  4),  and  is  fixed  into  the  angle  and  crista 
of  the  same  bone.    Some  tendinous  fibres  cross  the 
upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  ring,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  triangular  appearance  of  the  whole  aperture  :  these 
are  said  to  he  veiy  strong  in  old  hernial.   The  anterior 
and  thicker  layer  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  internal 
ohlique  muscle  joins  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique ; 
the  posterior  and  thinner  one,  joins  that  of  the  trausver- 
salis;  but  the  lower  portion  of  this  tendon,  together 
with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  transversalis,  goes 
wholly  in  front  of  the  rectus  muscle.    Thus,  the  infe- 
rior border  of  the  obliquus  interims  and  transversalis, 
which  originates  from  the  upper  part  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, lies  behind  the  outer  pillar  of  the  abdominal 
ring.    Sir  A.  Cooper  first  noticed,  that  a  thin  fascia 
proceeds  from  the  inner  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  spreads  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  transver- 
salis. This  fascia  forms  the  only  partition  between  the 
peritoneum  and  the  outer  opening  of  the  abdominal 
ring,  and  wore  it  not  for  its  existence,  inguinal  herrriay 
WOUfd  probably  be  much  more  frequent.  'The  partition 
in  question,  however,  is  said  by  Scarpa  to  he  formed 
by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transverse 
muscles;  while  Hesselhach,  who  has  named  the  small 
smooth  point,  situated  directly  behind  the  outer  opening 
of  the  abdominal  ring,  its  crural  surface,  distinctly 
states,  that  it  is  formed  by  delicate  fleshy  and  tendinous 
fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  (Ueber  den  Vr- 
spruvg,  Src.  der  Lcislen-utid-Sr/ievkclbruche,  p.  4) ;  and 
that  behind  them  is  the  weakest  part  of  what  he  names 
the  internal  inguinal  ligament,  in  the  rear  of  which  is 
the  peritoneum,  with  the  intervention  of  a  very  loose 
CellUrM  pubatance.— (Op.  cit.  p.  26.)    The  internal  iri- 
(riuiHiiiignmrntof  Hesselbach  is  therefore  clearly  the 
Mine  thing  as  tfte  above  fascia  pointed  out  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper.   This  point  of  the  abdomen  isoheof  the  three 
weak  phiceson  the  inside  of  the  inguinal  region,  where 
hernia  are  liable  to  occur ;  yet,  weak  as  it  appears  to 
he,  ii  is  not  the  most  common  situation  of  such  tumours. 
A  computation  has been  made  that,  in  a  hundred  cases 
ol  inguinal  hernia,  not  ten  occur  at  the  point  here 
Bpecmeo.— (//.  J.  Brunninghausen,  Unlerricht  iiber 
die  B rwhe ;  fc.  Wunb.  1811.)   Mr.  Lawrence  ob- 
serves, that  if  we  trace  the  fascia  transversalis  from 
the  crural  arch  upwards,  we  shall  find  it  divided  im- 
mediately into  wo  portions,  an  internal  and  external, 
Which  leave  between  then,  a  considerable  interval  jusi 
in  the  middle  ot  the  crural  arch.  The  former  of  these, 
which  s  the  strongest,  and  most  decidedly  fibrous,  is 
connected  by  i  s  inner  edge  to  the  outer,  margin  of  he 
rectus,  and  to  the  inferior  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the 
oblnuus  internusand  transversa;  and  bo,h  aiegra. 
dually  lost  above,  between  the  peritoneum  and  trans- 
versa.—(On  Ruptures,  ed.  4,  p.  179.) 
The  spermatic  vessels,  joined  by  the  vas  deferens 


run  in  front  of  the  epigastric  artery,  very  near  the; 
place  of  its  origin.  They  then  pass  through  the  above 
fascia,  go  under  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
transverse  muscles,  and  next  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards,  between  the  above  fascia  and  aponeu- 
roses of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  to  the  opening  of 
the  ring.  When  arrived  on  the  smooth  surface,  im- 
mediately behind  the  ring,  they  describe  an  obtuse 
angle,  and  pass  forwards  and  downwards  into  the 
scrotum. — (Hesselbach,  op  cit.  p.  5.) 

Thus  we  see  that  the  spermatic  cord,  before  it  actu- 
ally emerges  at  what  is  named  the  abdominal  ring, 
runs  through  a  kind  of  canal,  to  which  the  epithet 
inguinal  is  often  applied.  This  oblique  passage  of  the 
cord,  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  was  well  known 
to,  and  elegantly  delineated  by,  Albinus;  Gimbernat 
makes  distinct  mention  of  it  in  his  Account  of  a  Sveto 
Method  of  operating  for  Femoral  Hernia^  p.  19.  32; 
but  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  the  merit  of  having  given  the 
earliest  correct  account  of  the  inguinal  canal,  in  refer- 
ence to  hernia;  a  subject  rendered  complete  by  the 
more  recent  elucidations  of  Hesselbach,  Scarpa,  and 
Langenbeck. 

The  abdominal  ring  is  then  only  the  outer  opening 
of  the  canal  or  passage,  through  which  the  spermatic 
cord  passes  before  it  emerges.  The  inner  one,  at  which 
the  viscera  first  protrude,  in  the  most  common  cases  of 
inguinal  hernia,  is  situated  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  abdominal  ring,  in  the  direction  towards  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Hesselbach,  the  inguinal  canal  is  almost  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  the  average  distance  of  the 
outer  pillar  of  the  abdominal  ring,  from  the  inner  pillar 
of  what  he  terms  the  posterior  ring,  being  about  sixteen 
lines — {  Op.  cit.  p.  14.)  This  inner  opening  is  rather 
nearer  the  pubes  than  the  ilium,  and  its  upper  border 
is  formed  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
transverse  muscles,  which  can  be  plainly  felt  with  the 
finger,  introduced  upward  and  outward  into  the  abdo- 
minal ring. 

"  The  precise  point  at  which  the  hernia  most  com- 
monly begins,"  saysScarpa,"  is  that  which  corresponds, 
in  the  foetus,  to  the  communication  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis with  the  peritoneum,  and,  in  the  adult,  to  the 
passage  of  the  spermatic  cord  under  the  transverse 
muscle.  In  the  sound  state,  the  peritoneum  presents 
at  this  part  a  small  funnel-like  depression,  the  depth 
of  which  increases  in  proportion  as  the  spermatic  cord 
is  pulled  from  above  downwards.  It  is  this  smalt 
pouch,  this  sort  of  digital  appendage,  whose  progressive 
augmentation  constitutes  the  hernial  sac.  Resting 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  spermatic  cord,  it  first 
makes  its  appearance  under  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
transverse  muscle ;  thence  it  extends  itself  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  inferior  fleshy  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique 
muscle,  always  following  the  spermatic  cord,  in  front 
of  which  it.  is  situated;  and  after  having  in  this  manner 
passed  through  the  whole  of  the  canal,  which  extends 
from  the  iliac  region  to  the  pubes,  it  lastly  protrudes  at 
its  external  orifice,  which  is  the  inguinal  (or  abdominal) 
ring,  properly  so  called.  In  all  this  track,  the  hernial 
sac,  as  well  as  the  spermatic  cord,  is  situated  above 
the  femoral  arch,  the  direction  of  which  it  follows. 
The  canal  which  it  traverses  is  of  a  conical  shape,  the 
apex  of  which  is  towards  the  flank,  and  the  base  at  the 
external  orifice  of  the  ring." — (Scarpa,  Traili  des 
Hernies,  p.  44,  45.) 

The  epigastric  artery  runs  behind  the  spermatic 
cord,  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  internal  opening 
of  the  above  canal,  then  upwards  and  inwards,  so  as 
to  pass  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  from 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  outer  opening,  or  abdominal 
ring.     \  '     '   .     *  * 

In  common  cases  of  inguinal  hernia,  the  viscera, 
protruded  at  the  inner  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
lie  over  the  spermatic  cord,  and  form  a  tumour  on  the 
outside  of  the  abdominal  ring. 

When  the  viscera  have  entered  the  above  described 
digital  pouch'  of  the  peritoneum,  but  do  not  protrude 
through  the  abdominal  ring,  the  case  is  sometimes 
termed  an  incomplete  inguinal  hernia;  and  complete 
when  they  pass  out  of  that  opening.  The  viscera  may 
continue  for  a  long  while  quite  within  the  inguinal 
canal,  and  even  become  strangulated  there :  sometimes, 
also,  they  are  prevented  from  passing  farther  towards 
the  ring  by  some  kind  of  impediment;  and,  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, if  the  hernial  sac  have  any  addition  made 
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lo  its  contents,  it  may  expand  between  tlie  external 
and  internal  oblique  muscles,  as  Hesselbacti  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  body  of  a  female.— ( Uebcr 
den  Vrsprung,  &c.  der  Leisten  und-Schenktlbriiche, 
p.  28.)  The  stricture  may  take  place  either  at  the  in- 
terim! dr  external  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal.  In 
recent  and  small  hernia?,  according  to  Sir  A  Cooper, 
the  strangulation  is  most  frequently  situated  at  the  inner 
opening;  in  large  old  ruptures,  at  the'abdominal  ring. 
Even  when  the  parts  completely  protrude  out  of  the 
latter  opening,  the  strangulation  may  exist  at  the  inner 
one :  but  there  may  occasionally  be  two  strictures,  viz. 
one  at  each  opening. — (See  Lawrence  on  Ruptures, 
p.  J83,  edit.  3.) 

The  hernial  sac  descends  through  the  abdominal 
ring,  over  the  spermatic  cord,  and  is  covered  by  a  fas- 
cia, sent  off  from  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle.  Beneath  this  fascia,  the  cremaster  muscle  is 
also  situated,  over  the  sac,  which,  after  it  has  descended 
'  a  certain  way,  lies  on  the  tunica  vaginalis,  as  well  as 
the  spermatic  cord. 

As  the  epigastric  artery  naturally  runs  first  behind 
the  spermatic  cord,  and  then  along  the  inner  margin  of 
the  internal  opening  of  the  ring,  and  as  the  viscera  are 
protruded  over  the  cord,  they  must  be  situated  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  artery,  which  runs  first  behind  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  and  then  on  its  inner  side.  Hence, 
the  inner  margin  of  the  sac,  when  inspected  on  the  side 
towards  the  abdomen,  seems  to  be  formed,  as  it  were, 
by  the  track  of  the  vessel. — (See  Lawrence,  p.  179.) 
That  this  is  the  ordinary  situation  of  the  epigastric 
artery,  in  relation  to  the  inguinal  hernia,  is  confirmed 
by  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  Camper,  Chopart, 
Desault,  Sabatier,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Hesselbach,  Scarpa, 
&c.  and  by  preparations  to  be  seen  in  almost  every 
museum. 

In  recent  inguinal  hernia,  the  internal  and  external 
openings  of  the  ring  are  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  the  first  being  situated  obliquely  upwards  ami 
outwards  in  relation  to  the  former ;  but  the  pressure 
of  the  protruded  viscera  gradually  forces  the  internal 
opening  inore  towards  the  pubes,  and  nearer  to  the 
abdominal  ring,  so  as  to  render  the  posterior  side  of 
Che  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
very  short—  (Hesselbach,  p.  29.)  Thus,  in  large 
hernia?  of  long  standing,  the  opening  into  the  abdomen 
is  almost  direct,  and  the  epigastric  artery  becomes 
situated  nearer  the  pubes  than  in  the  natural  state. 

Though  such  is  the  ordinary  direction  in  which  a 
bubonocele  protrudes,  there  are  occasional  varieties. 
In  one  of  these,  the  viscera,  instead  of  descending 
through  the  canal  of  the  ring,  are  ator.ee  thrust  through 
the  abdominal  ring  itself,  and  the  opening  into  the  belly 
is  Chen  direct ;  the  hernial  sac,  instead  of  passing  on 
the  external  side  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  as  is  usual, 
now  lies  on  their  inner  or  pubic  side ;  and  the  epigastric 
artery,  which  is  commonly  situated  behind,  now  pur- 
sues its  course,  in  front  of  the  sac,  at  its  usual  dis- 
tance from  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  abdominal 
ring. 

The  following  is  Scarpa's  description  of  the  displace- 
ment of  the  epigastric  artery  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases  of  inguinal  hernia:  "This  artery,  which,  in  the 
natural  state,  runs  about  ten  lines  from  the  abdominal 
ring,  has  its  situation  and  direction  so  changed,  in 
subjects  affected  with  hernia,  that  it  crosses  the°  poste- 
rior part  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  is  pushed 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  abdominal  ring. 
In  order  to  comprehend  the  reason  of  this  displacement 
it  is  necessary  to  recollect  what  I  have  elsewhere  said 
of  the  formation  of  inguinal  hernia,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  spermatic  cord  crosses  the  epigastric 
artery.  The  hernia  begins  to  form  at  the  very  place 
where  the  spermatic  cord  passes  under  the  inferior 
marg'.n  of  the  transverse  muscle;  and  this  place  is 
rather  nearer  the  flank,  than  that  where  the  epigastric 
artery  passes  towards  the  rectus  muscle.  In  its  pro- 
gressive extension,  the  hernial  sac  constantly  follows 
the  same  track  as  the  spermatic  cord,  since  it  is  situated 
upon  its  anterior  surface.  As  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, this  cord  crosses  the  epigastric  artery ;  conse- 
quently, the  hernial  sac  must  necessarily  pass  with  the 
cord  above  this  artery,  before  protruding  from  the  canal 
of  the  abdominal  ring.  At  the  same  lime,  the  internal 
orifice  of  the  hernia  becoming  larger,  and  the  inguinal 
canal  shortened  by  the  approximation  of  its  two  orifices 
to  each  otber,  it  follows,  that  at  the  period  when  the 


hernia  begins  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  groin,  the 
epigastric  artery  is  unavoidably  situated  behind  Hie 
neck  of  the  hernial  sue,  and  is  pushed  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  ring.    Let  us  suppose  n  piece 
of  string  to  be  passed  from  the  inside  of  the  abdomen 
into  the  scrotum,  all  through  the  inguinal  canal,  and 
the  middle  of  the  hernia;  and  that  this  string  is  pulled 
so  as  to  bring  out  the  internal  orifice  of  the  hernia 
wjiich  is  situated  beyond  the  point  where  the  spermatic 
cord  crosses  the  epigastric  artery;  this  artery  will  im- 
mediately  be  found  to  be  carried  from  the  outer  to  die 
inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac.  The  same 
thing  happens  from  the  effect  of  the  enlargement  of  Hie 
hernia.    The  removal  of  the  epigastric  artery,  from 
one  side  of  the  ring  to  the  other,  (says  Scarpa.)  is  a 
phenomenon  which  may  be  regarded  as  almost  constant 
in  the  inguinal  hernia.   I  have  examined  the  bodies 
of  a  great  number  of  subjects  affected  with  this  species  ' 
of  hernia,  and  it  has  been  only  in  a  very  few  that  I 
met  with  the  epigastric  artery  retaining  its  natural 
situation  on  the  outer  side  of  the  abdominal  ridgi  Si 
investigating  the  reason  of  this  exception,  I  have  ob- 
served, in  all  the  individuals  who  presented  [t  a  veto 
remarkable  weakness  and  flaccidity  of  that  pari  of  the 
abdominal  parietes  which  extends  from  the  flank  lo 
the  pubes.    In  all,  the  displaced  viscera  had  passti 
through  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transverse  and  internal 
oblique  muscles  ;  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ilium,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
pubes,  giving  to  the  upper  pillar  of  the  ringa  curvature 
that  is  extraordinary,  and  disproportion! '<]  to  nje 
smallness  of  the  hernia.    I  observed,  also,  that  the 
neck  of  the  hernial  sac  did  not  pass  in  an  oblique 
direction,  from  the  flank  to  the  pubes,  but  that  it  pro- 
truded from  the  abdomen  almost  in  a  direct  Jine  from 
belli nd  forwards.   In  short,  in  these  individuals,  the 
small  cul-de-sac  of  the  peritoneum,  which  constitutes 
the  origin  of  the  hernial  sac,  had  not  begun  to-be 
formed  under  the  edge  of  the  transverse  muscle,  at  Hie 
point  where  the  spermatic  cord  runs  outward;  but  it 
had  passed  through  the  aponeurosis  of  the  iniiumi 
oblique  and  transverse  muscles,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  pubes,  and  within  the  point  at  which  I 
matic  cord  crosses  the  epigastric  artery.   The.  small 
hernial  sac,  having  at  this  part  come  into  contact  with 
and  united  lo  the  spermatic  cord,  protruded  at  the  ex- 
trrii.il  orifice  of  the  inguinal  canal,  without  displacing 
the  epigastric  artery  from  its  natural  situation. 

"  This  species  of  hernia,  properly  spealcing,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  ventral  and  inguinal.  It  resembles  the 
former,  inasmuch  as  the  hernial  sac  pierces  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  transverse  and  internal  oblique  muscles; 
the  latter,  inasmuch  as  it  passes  out  at  the  abdominal 
ring,  conjointly  with  the  spermatic  cord."— (Scarpa, 
Ti  aiti  des  Hernies,  p.  68,  &c.) 

Hesselbach  particularly  adverts  to  a  triangvUu 
space  to  be  seen  on  the  inside  of  the  inguinal  region: 
the  upper  boundary  of  it  is  formed  by  the  outer'efige 
of  the  rectus  muscle;  the  lower  by  the  horizontal 
branch  of  the  os  pubis  ;  and  the  external  shortest 
boundary  by  the  crural  vein  and  epigastric  artery. 
Now,  says  he,  when  it  is  considered,  that  this  artery 
ascends  obliquely  inwards,  between  the  inrter  opening 
of  the  ring,  and  the  above  triangular  space,  onefan- 
not  fail  to  know  on  which  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac 
the  artery  must  lie  in  the  two  species  of  inguinal,  as 
well  as  the  crural,  hernia;  for,  in  those  hemis,  which 
originate  in  the  above  triangular  space,  this  artery  lies 
at  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac ;  while,' 
in  every,  hernia,  that  takes  place  through  the  Inner 
opening  of  the  inguinal  canal,  the  same  vessel  is  situ- 
ated at  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  Of  the^ac.  To  one 
species  of  bubonocele,  Hesselbach  applies  the  epithet 
external;  and  lo  the  other,  internal;  according  lo  the 
situation  of  the  point  at  which  they  first  prolrudf.  By 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  they  are  ,named  oblique  awd'direct, 
which  are  also  very  proper  terms.  The  external  in- 
guinal hernia  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  internal, 
and  is  said  to  occur  oficner  on  the  right  than  the  left 
side  of  the  body;  a  circumstance  coinciding  with 
another  observation,  viz.  that,  in  children,  the  tunica 
vaginalis  remains  longer  open  on  the  right  than  the 
left  side.  6  ; 

The  circumstance  of  there  being  two  forms  of  in- 
guinal hernia  formerly  caused  considerable  perplexity: 
surgeons  knew,  that  the  epigastric  artery  lay  sometimes  • 
at  the  inner,  sometimes  at  the  outer,  side  of  the  neck 
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01  ihe  hernial  sac,  but  knew  pot  how  to  account  for 
thia  variation.  Uence  arose  the  very  different  opinions 
about  the  proper  method  of  jdividing  the  ting  when  the 
hernia  was  strangulated;  some. authors  directing  the 
incision  to  be  made  obliquely  inwards  and  upwards, 
and  others,  upwards  and  outwards.  But,  as  a  modern 
writer  has  judiciously  remarked,  had  they  paid  greater 
attention  to  the  direction  of  the  swelling,  formed  by 
the  neck  and  body  of  the  hernial  sac  in  the  groin,  and 
to  the  position  of  the  spermatic  cord,  which  is  as  in- 
constant as  that  of  the  epigastric  artery;  and  had  they 
cam  i  led  the  parts  in  the  diseased,  as  well  as  healthy 
state;  they  could  not  fail  soon  to  have  suspected,  that 
every  inguinal  hernia  does  not  originate  exactly  at  one 
and  I  lie  same  point.  Though  the  internal  bubonocele 
wan  occasionally  noticed  by  surgeons  many  years  ago, 
and  .Mr.  Cline  in  particular  saw  an  example  of  it  in  the 
year  1777,  and  always  mentioned  it  in  his  subsequent 
lectures,  yet  the  earliest  satisfactory  history  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  two  forms  of  inguinal  hernia  was  given 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  his  great  work  on  ruptures;  and 
the  tract,  in  which  Hesselbach  pointed  out  the  nature 
of  the  internal  bubonocele  in  a  very  particular  man- 
ner, I  believe  is  the  next  publication  in  which  the 
subject  is  explained. — [Mnat.  CMr.  Abhandlung  iiber  den 
Ursprung  der  Leistcnbriiche,  fVurzb.  1606 ;  and  JVc u- 
esteJlnat.  Pathol.  Untersuchungeniiber  den  Ursprung, 
ire.  der  JUe.i.<Un- uitil- Hchenkelbr&cke,  ito.  ffurzb.  1814, 
p.  18.  26.  28,  i-c.)  According  to  the  latter  author,  since 
each  form  of  inguinal  hernia  also  presents  character- 
istic appearances  externally,  the  surgeon  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  determining  the  species  of  hernia;  which 
discrimination  must  be  highly  important  in  the  taxis, 
file  applicat  ion  of  a  truss,  and  especially  the  operation. 
The  sac  of  the  external  scrotal  hernia  can  only  pass 
down  within  the  expansion  of  the  creniaster  as  far  as 
\\\\-  pari  is  separate  from  the  cord  and  tunica  vaginalis. 
Hence,  the  testis,  covered  by  its  tunica  vaginalis,  lies 
under  the  lowest  part  of  the  hernial  sac,  while  the  ves- 
sels of  the  spermatic  cord,  in  a  more  or  less  separated 
form,  aresiiuated  behind  the  posterior  part  of  the  sac  ; 
viz.  the  spermatic  veins  externally,  and  the  vas  de- 
feieae  internally,  anil  the  artery  in  the  middle.  Should 
l  lie  lirrma  descend  si  ill  farther,  the  testis  being  included 
as  well  as  the  sac  within  the  tendinous  expansion  of 
the  cremaster,  it  cannot  glide  out  of  the  way,  but  must 
»••  pressed  Still  farther  downwards  by  the  sac,  so  as  to 
continue  iiwariably  under  its  fundus,  but  sometimes 
inclined  a  little  behind  M.— {Hesselbach,  p.  34.)  And 
as  the  same  author  justly  pqWyfiS,  ihe  position  of  the 
Ofunatic  cord  and  testis,  and  the  oblique  direction  of 
thes welling  in  tije  external  species,  are  the  two  strong- 
est characteis  fay  which  every  case  of  inguinal  hernia 
maybe  disci  iniinaied.  I  know  of  only  one  case  in 
Which  Ihe  i  ord  was  betlhld  Hie  sac,  as  in  the  common 
external  bubonocele,  and  it  was  seen  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
— (Qn  Ruptures,  p.  210,  editA.) 

\llliou::h  the  spermatic  cord,  in  the  externa]  bubo- 
nocele, commonly  lies  behind,  or  under,  the  hernial  sac 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  vas  deferens  is  found  on 
the  outer  side  Qf  it,  while  the  rest  of  the  spermatic  cord 
lies,  as  it  usually  does,  on  the,  inner  side,  or  rather 
under  it.— (Cooper.)  he  Di.in,  Schmucker,  and  Wi- 
zard found  the  whole  cord  situated  in  front  of  the  sac 
Sometimes  the  vas  deferens  runs  on  the  front  and 
inner  part,  and  ihe  rest  of  the  cord  on  the  back  and 
external  part  of  the  swelling.-( Camper,  Hey.)  The 
cord  has  been  known  to  be  before,  and  the  vas  deferens 
behind,  the  sac.-(Comper,  A.  Cooper.) 

L  pon  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  reader  may  deem 
the  following  passage  interesting.  "  »  While  the  hernia 
,s  of  moderate  size  (says  Scarpa),  the  surrounding  cel- 
ttSSSSE. W*5»  compressed,  and  no 

intic 
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size,  the  cellular  substance,  which  iinmediatelv  R,,i 
rounds  it,  and  unites  it  to  the  spermatic  cord  is  morn 
and  more  distended  and  compressed  Ai  leneih  it  a 
certain  period,  the  distention  is  carried  to  sucliVhitch 
that  the  spermatic  vessels  are  separated  from  arte 
another,  and  change  their  position  with  resnect  in  tht 
hernial  sac.  This  kind  of  gradual  unravelling  of  t  e 
spermatic  cord  Is  quite  similar  to  that  which  would  hp 
produced  by  pulling  the  surrounding  cellulaisub-tance 


in  two  opposite  directions.    Such  is  the  reason  wbv 
m  scrotal  hernia  of  large  size,  the  spermatic  artery  the 
vas  deferens,  and  the  spermatic  veins  are  found  se- 
parated upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sac.  All 
these  vessels,  instead  of  being  conjoined  in  one  cord 
are  divided  by  interspaces,  which  are  sometimes  very 
considerable.    Ordinarily,  the  vas  deferens  is  less  se- 
parated from  the  spermatic  artery  than  from  tbe.vein 
of  this  name.    In  some  subjects,  Camper  has  seen  it 
situated  on  one  side  of  the  sac,  and  ihe  artery  and  veins 
on  the  other.— (hones  Hemiarum,  tab.  5,  L.  O.  tab.  8. 
1,  2.)   The  displacement  and  splitting  of  tile  spermatic 
cord  take  place  equally  in  adults  and  in  children 
affected  with  large  scrotal  hernia.— (Camper,  loco  cit.) 
In  general,  towards  the  upper  part  and  neck  of  the 
hernia,  the  vessels  are  not  much  separated ;  but,  as  they 
proceed  downwards,  they  diverge  more  and  more. 
Sometimes,  when  the  hernia  is  very  old  and  bulky, 
they  are  no  longer  found  at  the  posterior  part,  but 
rather  at  the  sides,  and  even  on  the  front  surface  of  the 
sac;  they  show  themselves  through  the  cremaster 
muscle,  which  covers  them,  and  form  a  kindof  vascular 
train,  which  arrests  the  hand  of  the  operator  at  the 
moment  when  he  is  about  to  open  the  hernial  sac.  Le- 
Dran  relates,  that  in  operating  upon  a  large  scrotal 
hernia,  he  found  the  spermatic  cord  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  hernial  sac— (Operations  de  Chir. 
p.  127.)    This  fact  has  been  the  cause  of  numerous 
conjectures,  and  has  appeared  altogether  inconceivable 
to  such  surgeons  as  have  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
changes  to  which  the  spermatic  cord  is  exposed  in 
cases  of  large  scrotal  hernias.   Lassus  could  not  (Mid. 
Opirat.  1. 1,  p.  152)  conceive  the  possibility  of  the 
occurrence.   The  observation  of  Le  Dran  is  not  the 
less  true  and  exact:  it  exemplifies  a  very  important 
fact,  of  which  it  is  easy  to  give  a  true  explanation, 
when  the  state  of  the  spermatic  cord,  in  ordinary  in- 
guinal hernias,  and  in  those  which  have  obtained  a 
considerable  size,  has  been  comparatively  examined. 
In  the  first,  the  spermatic  cord,  quite  entire,  is  always 
situated  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hernial  sac- 
.but  in  the  second,  the  spermatic  vessels  are  so  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  that  they  sometimes  extend 
over  die  sides  and  even  the  fore  part  of  the  hernial 
sac." — (Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Hernies,  p.  61,  frc.) 

The  hernial  sac  is  commonly  described  as  an  elon- 
gation of  the  peritoneum.  When  more  minutely  ex- 
amined, however,  it  is  found,  in  cases  of  inguinal 
Hernia,  to  consist  of  the  portion  of  peritoneum,  pushed 
out  with  the  viscera;  of  a  layer  of  cellular  substance 
on  the  outside  of  this,  which  becomes  more  or  less 
thir^'iied  by  the  pressure  of  the  rupture  in  different 
cases;  of  a  lascia,  sent  off  from  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
ten.a  oblique  muscle;  and  of  the  cremaster  muscle, 
which  latter  parts  form  the  exterior  covering,  which 
consisting  of  several  layers,  often  leads  the  operator  to 
fancy  that  he  has  opened  the  cavity  of  the  sac,  when 
in  reality,  he  has  not.  1  ' 

It,  is  observed  by  Professor  Scarpa,  that  "the  cre- 
master muscle,  in  cases  of  old  large  scrotal  hernia? 
acquires  a  thickness  which  is  really  surprising.  Its 
fibres,  winch  are  naturally  very  thin,  become  from  four 
to  six  times  more  considerable.  Being  spread  over  the 
neck  and  body  of  the  hernial  sac,  they  sometimes  oie- 

Sm^d^rkabl?  C0Ilsislw'ce>  a»d  a  yellowish  colour. 
Such  alteration,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  mus- 
cular texture  from  being  discovered,  and  Haller  was 
not  mistaken  about  it."-(  Opusc.  Patholog.  p.  317.) 

atbology  furnishes  us  with  several  examplls  of  simi- 
lar changes  of  organization.  In  certain  cases,  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  that  of  the  stomach  and 
filvT    rS.',  a',.    eve"  t,le  exceedingly  delicate  fleshy 

Hues  ot  the  ligaments  of  the  colon,  are  found  to  have 
become  yellow  and  much  thickened. 

In  old  scrotal  hernia;  (says  Scarpa)  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  an  intimate  adhesion  of  the  fibres  of  the  cre- 
master muscle  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  ring. 
I  ins  may  depend  on  the  pressure,  which  the  contents 
of  the  hernia  make  on  those  edges,  and  perhaps  it  may 
also  depend  on  the  union  of  the  cremaster  muscle  with 
the  prolongation  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  fascia  lata, 
which  is  continued  from  the  margins  of  the  ring  to  the 
groin  and  scrotum.  Howsoever  it  may.be,  certain  it 
is,  that  in  old  large  scrotal  hernias^  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty yi  introducing  a  probe  between  the  fleshy  fibres 
of  the  cremaster  and  the  margin  of  the  abdominal 
ring ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  recent  hernia;,  a 
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probe  passes  as  easily  between  the  edges  of  the  ring 
and  the  cremaster,  as  between  this  muscle  and  the 
hernial  sac. 

"  Few  authors  (according  to  Scarpa)  have  spoken 
■of  the  sheath  formed  by  the  cremaster  muscle,  in 
which  are  enclosed  the  hernial  sac,  the  spermatic  cord, 
and  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testicle.  Sharp  (in 
Critical  Inquii-y)  and  Monro,  the  father  (An  at.  and 
C/ururg.  Works,  p.  553),  were  the  first  to  dwell  upon 
this  important  pathological  point.  Monro  had  seen 
the  cremaster  muscle  covering  the  hernial  sac;  but  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  same  thing  occurred  in  all 
individuals  affected  with  inguinal  hernia.  In  this 
respect  he  was  mistaken ;  for  this  disposition  of  the 
cremaster  muscle  is  one  of  the  essential  characters  of 
the  disease.  Petit  has  not  omitted  to  describe  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  cremaster  and  the 
hernial  sac— ( (Euvrcs  Posthum.  t.  1,  p.  288.)  On  this 
subject  he  even  relates  an  interesting  fact,  from  which 
it  results,  that,  in  certain  cases,  this  muscle  may  by  its 
contractions  alone  cause  a  reduction  of  the  hernia. 
Gunz  explains,  with  tolerable  perspicuity,  how  the  cre- 
master and  its  aponeurosis  form  one  of  the  coverings  of 
the  inguinal  and  scrotal  hernia. — (Libellus  de  Ma  ntis, 
p.  50.)  Morgagni  once  saw  its  fleshy  fibres  extended 
over  the  hernial  sac  (De  Sed.  et  Caus.  Murb.  epist.  34, 
art.  9 ;  epist.  31,  art.  15)  ;  and  Neubaver  positively 
assures  us,  that  he  made  the  same  remark  upon  the 
dead  body  of  a  man  affected  with  an  entero-epiplocele; 
— (Dissert,  de  Kpiplo-osckcocelc.)  After  these  tads,  so 
positively  and  accurately  observed,  1  cannot  compre- 
hend (says  Scarpa)  how  in  our  time  Pott,  Kichter, 
and  seveial  other  authors  shauld  have  passed  over 
in  silence,  or  only  mentioned  vaguely,  this  point,  so 
•important  in  the  history  of  the  inguinal  and  scrotal 
hernia." — (Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Hernies,  p.  48 — 50.) 

When  surgeons  speak  of  a  hernial  sac  being  usually 
thicker  and  stronger,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
and  duration  of  the  hernia,  their  language  is  not  at  all 
correct ;  for,  in  fact,  the  peritoneal  investment  of  the 
hernia  is  seldom  or  never  thus  altered.  I  ran  declare 
(says  Scarpa),  after  numerous  observations,  that,  in 
tlje 'majority  of  cases,  the  hernial  sac,  strictly  so  called, 
is  not  perceptibly  thickened,  and  that  in  general  it  does 
not  differ  fiom  other  parts  of  the  peritoneum,  however 
large  and  old  the  scrotal  hernia  may  be. — (Traiti  des 
Hernies,  p.  53.)         «•  •,»••,  «  • 

In  a  very  enormous  hernia,  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
tents is  so  great,  that  instead  of  thickening  the  sac,  it 
rendeis  it  thinner,  and  even  makes  it  ulcerate.  The 
protruded  viscera  have  been  met  with  immediately 
■beneath  the  integuments,  when  the  sac  has  been  burst 
by  a  blow. — (Cooper,  J.  L.  Petit.) 

The  outer  surface  of  the  peritoneal  part  of  the  her- 
nial sac  is  always  most  closely  adheient  to  the  other 
more  external  covering  by  means  of  cellular  substance. 
This  connexion  is  formed  so  soon  after  the  first  oc- 
currence of  a  hernia,  that  any  hopes  of  returning  a  her- 
nial sac  into  the  abdomen  have  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  chimerical-  There  must,  however,  be  a 
certain  space  of  time  before  adhesions  form,  though  it 
must  be  exceedingly  short. 

Upon  this  point,  Scarpa  does  not  adopt  the  opinion 
that  has  commonly  prevailed. 

There  is  no  doubt,  he  observes,  that  in  recent  and 
small  inguinal  hernia,  the  intestine,  strangulated  by 
the  neck"  of  the  hernial  sac,  has  been  known,  in  more 
instances  than  one,  to  have  been  reduced  by  the  taxis, 
and  carried  with  it  the  whole  of  the  sac  into  the  ab- 
domen. Observations  not  less  authentic  inform  us, 
that  after  the  operation  for  hernia,  when  the  viscera 
could  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  their  adhesions  to 
the  sac,  they  have  been  seen,  notwithstanding  such 
adhesions,  to  get  nearer  to  the  ring  daily,  and,  at  length, 
spontaneously  to  return  into  the  belly  together  with 
the  hernial  sac.  Louis,  he  thinks,  was  wrong  in  deny- 
ing the  possibility  of  these  facts. — (Acad.  Royale  de 
C/iir.  t.  11,  p.  48b\) 

Scarpa  argues,  that  "under  certain  circumstances 
the  cellular  substance  will  bear,  without  laceration,  a 
considerable  elongation,  and  afterward  shrink  again." 
Thus  we  often  see  a  viscus  which  has  suffered  a  con- 
sideiable  displacement,  return  spontaneously  into  its 
natural  situation.  In  the  inguinal  hernia,  the  sper- 
matic cord  is  elongated,  and  descends  farther  than  in 
the  natural  state.  No  laceration  of  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, however,  is  then  occasioned  ;  for  if  the  hernia 


be  kept  reduced,  the  spermatic  cord  becomes  shorter, 
.daily  retracts,  and  at  last  has  only  the  same,  length 
which  it  had  previously  to  the  disease.  When  a  ajr- 
cocele  becomes  large  and  heavy,  the  portion  of  tin, 
spermatic  cord  naturally  situated  within  the  belly 
by  degrees  drawn  out,  into  the  scrotum  ;  but  after  the 
tumour  is  extiipated,  this  portion  ascends  again,  and 
of  itself  returns  into  its  original  situation. 

The  same  thing  happens  after  the  operation  for  the 
strangulated  inguinal  hernia.  All  practitioners  liave 
noticed,  that  the  hernial  state  retracts  and  reascends 
progressively  towards  the  ring.  This  alone  would 
prove,  that  the  cellular  substance  which  surrounds  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  unites  it  to  the  hernial  sac,  is 
highly  endued  with  the  property  ef  yielding,  and  ajier- 
ward  returning  to  its  original  sac.  Can  the  same  pro- 
perty be  refused  io  the  cellular  substance  which  unites 
the  sac  to  the  cremaster  muscle  and  other  surrounding 
parts'? 

"  While  the  inguinal  hernia  is  recent,  and  not  of 
much  size,  the  cellular  substance  in  question  possesses 
all  Us  elasticity,  and  hence,  the  hernial  sac  and  the 
spermatic  cord  may  easily  ascend  towards  the  abdomi- 
nal ring,  i  have  had  occasion  (says  Scaipa),to  make 
this  observation  upon  the  dead  body  of  a  man  who 
had  an  incipient  inguinal  hernia.  The  small  hernial 
sac  was  capable  of  being  pushed  back  into  the  ring 
with  the  utmost  facility;  and  in  carefully  examining 
the  parts,  both  within  and  without  the  belly,  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  the  cellular  substance  which  united 
tlie  sac  to  the  spermatic  cord,  and  crenin&tn  mt| pj 
was  disposed  to  yield  equally  from  without  inwards, 
and  in  the  direction  precisely  opposite";  that  is  to  say, 
it  made  an  equal  resistance  to  the  protrusion  and  tlie 
reduction  of  the  hernial  sac.  Monteggia  has  seen  a 
case  exactly  similar;  although,  according  to  his  own 
expressions  (Instituz.  Chirurg.  t.  3,  sec.  2,  p.  349),  the 
hernial  sac  was  not  very  small,  it  adhered  very  loosely 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  it  admitted  «f  belnj  en 
tii ely  reduced  into  the  abdomen  with  great  facility." 
In  large  old  scrotal  hernia?,  Scarpa  allows,  that  such 
I  reduction  is  quite  impracticable  :  "  In  thesej  the.ccllu- 
I  lar  substance  which  unites  the  sac  to  the  spermatic 
cord  and  cremaster  muscle,  has  acquired  Bueh  a  dm 
I  sity,  that  it  does  not  oppose  less  resistance  to  the 
further  enlargement  of  the  hernia,  than  to  the  efforts 
of  the  surgeon  who  endeavours  to  effect  its  reduction." 
— (Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Hernies, p.  57,  &c.) 

In  the  dead  subject,  Cloqbet  found  the  sac  of  an 
internal  inguinal  hernia  reduced  into  the  abdomen, 
whither  it  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  by  a  piety  al 
omentum  adherent  to  what  had,  in.it^profruiled  state, 
been  its  fundus. — (Recherches  sur  Us  Gausts,  ($-c.  des 
Hernies,  p.  102.)  The  investigations  of  tin  jami 
author  prove,  that  complete  or  incomplete  inversions 
of  the  sac  may  also  happen  in  the  femoral  and  internal 
inguinal  hernia,  without  the  existence  of  any  adltesion; 
but  that  the  intimate  union  between  the  sac  and  sper- 
matic cord  hinders  the  event  in  external  or  odmmori 
inguinal  ruptures.  Le  Dran  dissected  a  case,  in  which 
tlie  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia,  with  its  contents,  had 
been  returned  into  the  abdomen  in  a  mass.  The  ob- 
servations of  Cloquet  also  tend  to  confirm  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  latter  occurrence,  which  he  describe*  as 
happening  with  more  facility  in  the  internal  iniminal 
rupture  than  in  the  crural,  and  with  most  difficulty  in 
the  external  inguinal  hernia. 

We  shall  conclude  this  anatomical  account  of  the 
inguinal  hernia,  with  the  following  explanation  id  the 
parts  as  they  appear  on  dissection:  "  The  removal  ol 
the  integuftieSnts  exposes  the  exterior  investment  of  the 
hernial  tumour,  continuous  with  the  margins  of  the 
ring,  and  fowned  of  tendinous  fibres  from  the  apo- 
neurosis, the  cremaster  muscle,  &c.  This  is  connected 
by  cellular  substance  with  the  proper  hernial  sac. 
formed  of  the  peritoneum.  This  production  of  the 
peritoneum  passes  within  the  ring  of  the  external 
oblique,  and  then  goes  upwards  and  outwards.  Be 
hind  and  above  the  ring,  the  inferior  margin  of  the 
obliquus  interims  and  transversalis  crosses  the  neck 
of  the  sac.  When  these  muscles  are  reflected  towards 
the  linea  alba,  the  fascia,  ascending  from  Pnupnrf« 
ligament,  and  forming  the  upper  opening  of  the  ring, 
is  exposed,  and  the  epigastric  artery  is  discovered 
emerging  from  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernia- 
sac  (Camperi  Tcones,  tab.'  x.  F.  M.),  which,  at  thil 
precise  point,  becomes  continuous  with  the  peritoneum 
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lining  the  abdomen.  The  remotal  of  the  hernial  sac 
•will  disclose  the , course  of  the  spermatic  cord  in  its 
descent  <owards  the  testicle;  and  when  this  is  also 
•elevated,  the  first  part  of  the  course  of  the  epigastric 
artery,  and  its  origin  from  the  iliac  trunk,  are  exposed." 
—  (Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p.  203,  ed.  4.) 

In  females,  when  a  bubonocele  occurs  (which  is  un- 
common), the  round  ligament,  of  the  uterus  "bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  tumour,  as  the  spermatic  cord  in 
males.  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  sac  is 
much  more  considerable  above  the  abdominal  ring 
than  below  it;  and  hence  difficulty  in  the  operation. 
All  the  cases  which  he  has  seen  have  been  intestinal. 
The  stricture  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  at  a  considerable 
distance  above  the  abdominal  ring;  it  may  be  divided 
upwards  or  outwards  with  safety,  as  the  epigastric 
artery  is  situated  more  towards  the  linea  alba.— (See 
JLancet,  vol.  2,  p.  172.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  had  a  very  rare  instance  pointed  out 
to  him,  in  which  a  bubonocele  in  a  female  was  situ- 
ated on  the  inner  side  of  the  epigastric  artery.  A  still 
rarer  case  was  examined  by  Hesselbach :  it  was  not 
only  an  example  of  internal  bubonocele  in  a  woman, 
but  of.onc  in  which  the  epigastric  arte'ry  arose  from 
the  obturatrix  artery,  an  inch  from  the  origin  of  this 
■latter  vessel  from  the  inner  side  of  the  external  iliac; 
the  obturatrix  first  passed  an  inch  obliquely  down- 
wards and  inwards  over  the  crural  vein,  and  immedi- 
ately afterward,  on  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  puhes, 
made  a  sudden  turn  backwards  and  downwards  to  the 
obturator  foramen ;  and  at  this  bend  rose  the  epigas- 
trjc  artery,  whioH  ran  transversely  inwards  along  the 
horizontal  ramus  Of  the  puhes,  behind  the  neck  of  the 
hernial  sac,  at  the  inner  side  of  which  it  ascended  to 
the  rectus  muscle,  accompanied  by  the  ligamentous 
remains  of. the  umbilical  arteries  which  were  close 
behind  it!'—  ( Ueber  den  Ursprung,  <S-c.  der  Leisten*- 
■and-  Schenkelbrilcke,  p.  17.) 

MARKS  OF  DISCRIMINATION  BETWEEN  INGUINAL 
HERNIAS  AND  OTHER  DISEASES. 

The  disorders,  in  which  a  mistake  may  possibly  be 
made,  are  Cirsocele,  Bubo,  Hydrocele,  and  Hernia  Hu- 
mor alU,  or  Inflamed  Testicle. 

For  an  account  of  the  manner  of  distinguishing  the 
first  complaint  from  a  bubonocele,  see  Cirsocele. 

"  The  circumscribed  incompressible  hardness,  the 
situation  of  the  tumour,  and  its  being  free  from  all 
connexion  with  the  spermatic  process,  will  sufficiently 
point  out  a  bubo,  at  least  while  it  is  in  a  recent  stale  < 
and  when  it  is  in  any  degree  suppurated,  he  must 
have  a  very  small  share  of  the  tactus  eruditus,  who 
cannot  feel  the  difference  between  matter,  and  either 
a  piece  of  intestine  or  omentum. 

"  The  perfect  equality  of  the  whole  tumour,  the  free- 
dom and  smajlness  of  the  spermatic  process  above  it 
ine  power  pi  feeling  the  spermatic  vessels  and  the  vas 


deferens  in  that  process,  its  being  void  of  pain  upon 
being  handled,  the  fluctuation  of  the  water,  the  Gra- 
dual formal  ion  of  1 1».  swelling,  its  having  begun  below 
and  proceeded  upwards,  its  not  being  affected  by  any 
posture-or  action  of  the  patient,  nor  increased  By  his 
or  sneezing,  together  with  the  absolute  im- 
l  "sMMI,yol  :  fee  ing  the  testicle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotum,  will  always,  to  an  intelligent  person,  prove 
"'disease  to  he  a  hydrocele."  The  transparency  of  a 
T'f  t?  80  another  criterion.  Mr.  Pott,  however, 
allows,  that,  there  are  some  exceptions,  in  which  the 
testicle  caiuiot  be  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  in 
Zr,Lf  he-'Ht  Vn  recent  bubonoceles,  while  the 

ended  ZV^'  hhSmt  W  or  very  m^h^- 
ZZl  \h  ,  h.-  ?Crotum  sti»  Preserves  a  regularity  of 
Thl  In'r  le3t*le  may  aln,oh  always  be  elsily  felt  at 
the  inferior  anu  posterior  part  of  the  tumour.  But  in 
o  d  rtiptures  winch  have  been  long  down,  in  which 
we  quantity  of  contents  is  large,  the  sac  considerably 
L-fiif.JS  a"d  lhe  scrot«ni  of  an  irregular  figure,  the 
testicle  frequently  cannot.be  felt,  neither  is  it  in  gene- 
reasons ^—(Pott) eongmim  hernia  for  obvious 
Attention  to  these  circumstances  is  highly  necessary 
in  practice,  as  the  mistaking  of  a  hernia  for  a  hydro- 
cele may,  and  has  been,  lhe  cause  of  fatal  accidents. 
A  case,  confirming  this  fact,  is  mentioned  by  Sir  A. 
tooper.-(See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  112.)  Hydrocele  of 
tne  spermatic  cord  is  another  case  still  more  likely  to 
Vol.  II.— B 


be  taken  for  a  hernia,  than  the  common  form  of  hydro- 
cele. —  (See  Hydrocele.)  S 

[This  is  an  error  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
is  generally  known  or  even  supposed.  Dr.  J  B  Da- 
vidge,  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Maryland,  related  in  his  lectures,  that  he  had  frequently 
been  consulted  by  persons  who  had  been  wearing 
trusses  for  years,  by  the  advice  of  surgeons  who  had 
accused  them  of  hernia,  when  the  disease  was  purely 
".hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord ;"  and  in  one  case 
the  sac  had  been  burst  by  the  violent  efforts  made  to 
reduce  it.  I  have  known  this  mistake  committed  se- 
veral times,  and  shall  never  forget  one  instance  of  the 
performance  of  the  operation,  by  an  English  surgeon 
possessed  of  both  skill  and  experience,  and  after  dissect 
ing  down  to  the  hernial  sac,  as  he  thought,  with  suita- 
bje  caution,  he  discovered  his  error;  not  however  until 
he  had  divided  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  for 
half  an  inch,  when  the  hydrocele  gave  way,  and  emp- 
tied its  contents.  He  was  deceived  by  the  long  and 
obstinate  constipation,  nausea,  vomiting,  hiccough,  ab- 
dominal distention,  and  other  symptoms  of  strangula- 
tion, which  indeed  were  sufficient,  with  the  tumour  in 
the  groin,  which  had  now  become  painful,  to  defeat  any 
ordinary  faculty  of  discrimination,  and  made  the  diag- 
nosis exceedingly  difficult.  And  it  is  but  just  to  add, 
that  he  was  sent  for  in  the  niahton  purpose  to  operate, 
after  the  taxis  had  been  ineffectually  applied,  and  the 
patient  was  alarmingly  situated.  He  had  the  magna- 
nimity to  acknowledge  his  error,  and  the  patient  sub- 
sequently recovered  under  bleeding  and  the  antiphlo- 
fistic  battery,  never  suffering  any  inconvenience  from 
the  woUnd  of  the  operation ;  indeed  benefited  thereby, 
sine?  it  cured  his  hydrocele  of  the  cord.— Reese.] 

"  In  the  hernia  humor alis,  the  pain  in  the  testicle.'its 
enlargement,  the  hardened  state  of  the  epidydimis,  and 
the  exemption  of  spermatic  cord  from  all  unnatural 
fulness,  are  such  marks  as  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  ; 
not  to  mention  the  generally  preceding  gonorrhcea. 
But,  i;  any  doubt  still  remains  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease,  the  progress  of  it  from  above  downwards, 
its  different  state  and  size  in  different  postures,  particu- 
larly lying  and  standing,  together  with  its  descent  and 
ascent,  will,  if  duly  attended  to,  put  it  out  of  all  doubt, 
that  the  tumour  is  a  true  hernia."— (Pott.) 


INGUINAL  HERNIA  WITHIN  THE  CANAL. 

When  the  parts  only  protrude  into  the  inguinal  canal, 
and  not  out  of  its  lower  aperture,  they  are  covered  by 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle.  The 
transverse  and  internal  oblique  muscles  pass  over  the 
neck  of  the  hernia,,  and  cause  the  strangulation  when 
it  happens.  The  tumour  is  small ;  for,  if  the  protrusion 
increases,  the  parts  escape  through  the  lower  opening 
of  the  canal.  Exceptions,  however,  are  on  record. 
Thus,  Mr.  Lawrence  dissected  a  case  in  a  female, 
where  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  was  dis- 
tended by  a  swelling  equal  in  bulk  to  two  fists,  while 
another  portion  of  the  sac,  as  large  as  an  egg,  projected 
through  the  ring.  Besselbach's  8th  plate  als.o  re- 
presents a  hernia  within  the  canal,  of  considerable 
size,  in  a  female.  As,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  this  form  of  inguinal  hernia,  there  is  no  very  mani- 
fest swelling,  the  case  is  no  doubt  very  often  looked 
upon  and  treated,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks,  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  bowels.— (On  Inguinal  and  Con- 
genital Hernia,  p.  48.) 

When  an  inguinal  hernia  does  not  descend  through 
the  abdominal  ring,  but  only  into  the  canal  for  the 
spermatic  cord,  it  is  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle,  and  the  swelling  is  small  and 
undefined. 

Now  and  then,  the  testicle  does  not  descend  into  the 
scrotum  till  a  late  period,  and  its  first  appearance  at  the 
ring,  in  order  to  get  into  its  natural  situation,  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  hernia;  unless  the  surgeon  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  absence  of  the  testicle  from  the  scrotum, 
and  the  peculiar  sensation  occasioned  by  pressing  the 
swelling. 

POINTS  OF  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  EXTERNAL ANO 
INTERNAL  INGUINAL  HERNIA,  &C 

According  to  Hesselbach,  the  characteristic  niarksof 
the  external  bubonocele  and  scrotal  hernia,  are,  1st. 
The  direction  of  the  tumour  in  the  groin.  2dly.  The 
fleshy  fibres  of  the  cremaster.  3dly.  The  position  of 
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the  spermatic  cord  and  testis.  4thly.  The  situntion 
of  the  epigastric  artery.  5thly.  The  origin  of  the  her- 
nia itself.  6thly.  A  preternatural  shape  of  the  body  of 
the  hernial  sac. 

1.  The  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  distended  by  the  pro- 
truded viscera,  raises  up  the  front  side  of  the  inguinal 
canal,  and  superincumbent  integuments,  into  an  oblong 
Welling,  which  extends  obliquely  inwards  and  down- 
wards towards  the  abdominal  ring,  and  terminates  in 
the  tumour  formed  by  the  body  of  the  hernial  sac. 
From  its  origin  it  becomes  gradually  more  prominent 
and  broad ;  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  viscera  pro- 
truded, and  the  larger  the  body  of  the  sac,  the  more 
manifest  is  this  oblique  swelling,  particularly  when  the 
neck  of  the  hernia  is  of  its  natural  length.  In  stran- 
gulated cases,  the  direction  of  the  tumour  is  still  more 
striking,  every  part  of  the  hernial  sac  being  then  con- 
siderably distended.  When  the  inguinal  canal,  and  of 
course  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  is  shortened,  the 
swelling  undergoes  a  proportional  diminution  in  its 
length ;  and  then  its  resemblance  to  the  tumour  attend- 
ing an  internal  inguinal  hernia,  where  the  opening 
through  which  the  parts  pass  is  long  and  slanting,  is  so 
great,  that  the  pases  can  only  be  discriminated  by  one 
circumstance,  viz.  the  situation  of  the  spermatic  cord ; 
and  even  this  criterion  is  of  course  wanting  in  females. 
— (Hesselbach,p.  51,58.),  Hesselbach  clearly  explains, 
that  the  obliquity  of  the  swelling  is  seated  in  the  neck 
of  the  hernial  sac.  He  observes,  that  when  an  inter- 
nal bubonocele  in  a  female  subject  passes  into  the 
labium,  the  descent  takes  place  in  a  very  sloping  direc- 
tion inwards,  and  therefore  may  at  first  be  supposed  to 
bean  external  case.  But  on  further  examination,  the 
oblique  swelling  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  body  of 
the  hernial  sac,  and  to  reach  upwards  and  outwards 
from  the  labium  to  the  abdominal  ring.  Now  this 
hernia  cannot  be  mistaken  for  an  external  bubonocele, 
the  course  of  which  from  the  ring  is  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards.  As  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  remarked,  if 
there  be  any  obliquity  of  an  internal  inguinal  hernia,  it 
will  incline  towards  the  linea  alba. — (See  Lancet,  vol. 
•2,  p.m.) 

Hesselbach  reminds  us,  that  an  internal  inguinal  or 
scrotal  hernia,  may  be  conjoined  with  an  external  in- 
complete bubonocele;  a  kind  of  case  easily  made  out 
with  a  little  attention ;  for  the  place  of  division  be- 
tween the  two  sacs  is  indicated  by  a  more  or  less  deep 
groove.  The  nature  of  the  disease  will  also  be  still 
clearer,  if  one  of  the  tpmours  admit  of  reduction.  A 
specimen  of  such  a  double  hernia  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
museum  at  Wiirzburg.  - 

It  is  further  noticed  by  Hesselbach,  that  when  the 
situations  of  the  external  and  internal  hernias  are  com- 
pared, the  first  of  these  swellings  will  be  found  to  be 
rather  farther  than  the  other  from  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubes ;  a  difference  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
nal oblique  muscle,  the  lower  fibres  of  which,  attached 
to  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes,  run  in  a  curved 
direction  transversely  over  the  anterior  and  inner  part 
of  the  neck  of'the  hernial  sac,  and  are  applied  so 
closely  to  it,  that  it  cannot  approach  quite  so  much  to- 
wards the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  as  the  neck  of  the 
internal  bubonocele  does.  The  muscular  fibres  in 
Question  are  situated  directly  behind  the  inner  pillar 
of  the  abdominal  ring. 

2.  Most  of  the  fibres  of  the  cremaster  lie  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  but  others  are  also  scat- 
tered over  its  external  and  internal  sides.  Some  fibres 
may  also  be  perceived  on  if*  fore  part,  which  are  re- 
markable, because  they  run  in  atransvprse  curved  di- 
rection, with  their  convexity  downwards,  and  two  fas- 
ciculi of  which  descend  below  the  abdominal  ring. 
These  are  the  fibres  of  the  cremaster,  which  proceed 
within  the  ring  transversely  upwards  over  the  sperma- 
tic cord,  and  are  pushed  out  of  thai  opening  by  the  her- 
nial sac.  These  arched  fleshy  fibres  are  not  always, 
thohgh  generally,  perceptible;  and  when  they  are  pre- 
sent an  the  fore  part  of  the  hernial  sac,  Hesselbach  ac- 
counts them  a  sure  criterion  of  an  external  scrotal  her- 
nia; but  he  has  not  yet  ascertained  whether  they  are 
visible  while  the  rupture  is  confined  to  the  groin. 

3.  The  situation  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  testis  in 
the  externa'  inauinal  hernia,  and, 

4.  That  of  iheepisastric  artery,  and  its  displacement 
inwards  by  the  neck  of  the  sac,  have  been  sufficiently 
explained.  . 

5.  With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the  hernia  ori- 


I  ginates,  the  disease  often  takes  plat*  suddenly,  witho«t 
I  any  exciting  cause  being  observed  capable  of  account- 
ing for  the.efTect.  Here,  says  Hesselbach,  the  predis 
posing  cause  must  have  been  great ;  for  instance,  ih„ 
communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum 
and  that  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  has  remained  a  long 
while  unclosed;  and  when  a  hernia  of  this  description 
is  examined,  the  other  marks  of  an  external  inguinal 
hernia  are  associated  with  the  sudden  formation  of  ihu 
disease.  In  this  quick  manner  the  congenital  hernia, 
which  is  one  of  the  external  cases,  frequently  arises 
The  internal  inguinal  hernia  is  also  observed  month/  to 
take  place  very  suddenly,  yet  only  after  violent  occa- 
sional causes.  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it  arises 
more  frequently  frohi  the  efforts  made  to  expel  the  urine 
in  cases  Of  stricture,  than  from  any  other  cause.— (See' 
Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  141.) 

6.  A  preternatural  form  of  the  body  of  the  hernial 
sac,  Hesselbach  remarks,  is  particularly  seated  in  the 
sheath  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  can  never  happen  in 
the  internal- scrotal  hernia;  for  it  is  only  in  external 
cases  that  the  above  sheath  is  ever  convened  into  the 
hernial  sac.  Hesselbach  here  refers  to  the  partial  con- 
traction often  noticed  at  the  lowcr'part  of  the  abnve 
sheath  in  cases  of  congenital  hernia;  a  circumstance 
which  is  always  discovered  previously  to  the  business 
of  dividing  the  ring. 

In  adults,  an  external  inguinal  or  scrotal  hernia,  on 
the  right  side,  contains  some  of  the  ilium,  and,  when 
the  swelling  is  large,  it  may  include  thetcecum,  and 
sometimes  a  piece  of  omentum.  In  one  child,  ten 
weeks  old,  and  in  another  still  younger,  Hie  appendix 
vermiformis  was  protruded  and  connected  by  a  natural 
band  to  the  posterior  side  of  the  peritoneum.  Win  n 
in  these  ruptures  of  the  right  side,  the  ccecum,  or,  in 
those  of  the  left,  the  colon,  are  met  with  closely  adhe- 
rent to  the  hinder  side  of  the  hernial  sac,  the  adhesion 
is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  disease,  since 
it  is  the  perfectly  natural  connexion  of  those  bowels 
with  the  peritoneum.  On  the  left  side,  the  parts  most 
commonly  protruded  are  the  colon  and  omentum 

With  regard  to  the  internal  inguinal  hernia,  the 
placeof  its  first  protrusion  has  been  already  described. 
The  protruded  peritoneum  and  viscera,  according  to 
Hesselbach's  account,  pass  from  behind  straight  for- 
wards, between  the  fibres  of  what  he  names  tbe -inter- 
nal inguinal  ligament,  and  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  fnter- 
nal  oblique  muscle :  they  then  pass,  at  the  inner  Bide 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  out  of  the  abdominal  riflg, 
where  the  hernia  presents  a  circular  globular  swell- 
ing, suddenly  formed  in  consequence  of  some  violent 
effort.  The  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  is  very  short; 
shorter  than  it  can  ever  be  in  an  external  inguinal  her- 
nia ;  and  when  the  tumour  is  of  the  above  shape,  the 
passage  through  which  it  passes  is  annular,  narrower 
in  some  instances  than  others,  and  its  margin  » tendi- 
nous. From  the  few  cases  which  Hesselbach  fiasseen 
of  this  form  of  the  disease,  be  is  led  to  conjecture, 
that  the  hernial  sac  is  rarely  so  large  as  in  the  external 
inguinal  hernia.— (P.  41.)  According  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  the  internal  inguinal  hernia  occurs  when  the 
tendon  of  the  transversalis  is  unnaturally  weak,  does 
not  exist  at  all,' or  has  been  broken. — (On  Inguinal 
Hernia,  p.  51.)  Cloquet  states,  that  the  sac  either  pro- 
pels before  it,  and  thus  receives  a  covering  from  the 
fascia  transversalis,  or  passes  through  an  opening  in  it 
—(Recherchcs  Jinat.p.  83.)  Mr.  Lawrepce  dissected  a 
case,  where  the  fascia  was  neither  thinnef  than  usual, 
nor  broken,  but  it  had  been  protruded  before  the  peri- 
toneum, and  formed  a  thick  aponeurotic  covering  to 
the  hernial  sac.  Mr.  Stanley  has  always  found  it  thus 
covered,  and  some  specimens,  illustrative  of  the  fact, 
have  been  placed  by  him  in  the  museum  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital.— (On  Ruptures,  p .  209.  211,  ed.  4-) 
According  to  Langeubrfck,  this  is  the  usual  state  nf  the 
parts—  (Comment.  §  105,  tab.  17,  18,  19.)  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  in  his  lectures,  also  describes  the  hernia  9? 
having  an  investment,  orte  half  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  tendon  of  the  transversalis,  and  the  other  half  by 
the  fascia  transversalis—  (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p- 
140.)  The  earlier  dissections  made  by  Hesselbach, led 
him  to  suppose,  that  in  the  internal  inguinal  hernia, 
the  opening  through  which  the  protrusion  happens  is 
always  annular,  and  the  swelling  in  front  of  the  ring 
globular;  but  subsequent  cases  which  he  has  met  win) 
have  informed  him  that  the  opening  is  frequently 
sloping  and  longlsh;  in  which  circumstance,  the  re- 
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semblance  of  the  tumour  to  that  of  the  external  bubo- 
nocele with  a  shortened  neck,  is*  such,  that  the  only 
mark  of  distinction  between  the  two  cases  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  spermatic  cord.  In  females,  even  this  cri- 
terion is  of  course  deficient. — </fefseW>acA,  p.  57.) 
Though  individuals  of  almost  every  age  are  subject  to 
internal  bubonoceles,  they  are  much  less  common  than 
external  cases..  According  to  Hesselbach,  they  may  be 
known  by  the  following  characters :  1.  The  swelling, 
formed  by  the  body  of  the  hernial  sac,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  abdominal  ring.  2.  The  situation  of  the 
spermatic  cord.   3.  That  of  the  epigastric  artery. 

1.  The  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  besides,  being  very 
shorty  does  not,  like  that  of  an  external  inguinal  hernia, 
take  an  oblique  direction,  but  advances  straiglii  from 
behind  forwards  through  the  abdominal  ring ;  and  as 
the  body  of  the  sac  lies  directly  over  the  neclt,  none  of 
the  swelling  formed  by  the  distention  of  the  latter  part, 
can  be  felt.  Nor  docs  any  other  tumour,  produced  by 
the  body  of  a  hernial  sac,  ever  cause  a  circular  sphe- 
rical swelling  directly  before  the  abdominal  ring.  The 
situation  of  the  neck  of  this  kind  of  hernia  must  al- 
ready apprize  us,  that  the  internal  bubonocele  is  nearer 
than  the  external  to  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes.  Tn 
women  the  shape  of  the  tumour  is  the  only  character, 
by  which  the  case  can  be  distinguished.— (Hesselbach, 
p.  43.) 

2.  After  what  has  been  already  stated,  respecting-the 
situation  of  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  internal  inguinal 
hernia,  I  shall-  merely  notice  one  or  two  observations  of 
Hesselbach.  The  cord  lies  either  upon  the  outer  side,  or 
oufet  half  of  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  her- 
nial sat,  the  blood- vessels  forwards,  and  the  vas  deferens 
backwards.  When  the  sac  is  adherent  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  cord,  the  testis  is  not  situated  under  the 
fundus  of  the  sac,  as  in  the  external  scrotal  hernia,  hut 
either  at  the  lore  part. or  outer  side  of  the  hody  of  the 
sac.  The  hernial  sac,  as  far  as  the  abdominal  ring,  is 
excluded  from  the  common  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
spermatic  cord,  but,  at  this  opening,  it  descends  be- 
tween  the  cord  and  the  internal  thin  part  ot'the  sheath 
of  the  cremaster,  which,  however,  is  somewhat  stronger 
towards  the  front  and-outet  side  of  the  hernia,  over 
which  [iart  alone  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  cremaster  arc 
spread. — (P.  44.) 

Si  The  epigaslric  artery  always  ascends  obliquely 
inwards  at  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial 
sac.  Hesselbach  has  never  seen  but  one  case  of  in- 
ternal bubonocele,  in  which  there  was  a  deviation  from 
this  rule.  The  example  has  been  already  mentioned 
and  was  one  in  which  the  epigastric  artery  arose  from 
the  obturatrix  about  an,  inch  froth  the  origin  of  this 
last  vessel.  ■  The  viscera  usually  contained  in  an'  in- 
terna! ue.Munal  or  scrotal  hernia,  on  the  right  side  are 
the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestines,  and  sometimes 
omentum;  on  the  left,  a  part  of  the  small  intestines, 
lrequently  omentum,  and,  when  the  tumour  is  large 
tha  colon  may  also  protrude.  A  protrusion  of  the 
bladder  may  accompany  the  disease,  but  that  or»an  is 
01  course  always  excluded  from  the  cavity  of  thl  her- 
nial «ac.  When  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  cord  are 
em?£r%*  outwai'd«  than  usual,  and  lie  over  the 
an  ^  tTCC  a,  Wlllc"  tl,e  P'o^ion  happens, 
an  internal  bubonocele  may  be  double,  the  prolapsus 

of  the  acSn,^90  PUshed  outwards-  Inconsequence 
™..  «i aceidental  Presence  of  some  very  strong  tendi- 
"7h"hhbl««t|'«- centre  of  the  fascia,  called  by  Hes- 
e  »»«emal  inguinal  ligament  there  nmy  also 
-< P.  tf.)  "r°tr uslon3--wil"  separate  herniates 
When  the  surgeon,  by  adueconsideration  of  the  for* 

regulate  the  treatme  of  the  else  !\V,fU&ed  10 
DDI  inguinal  hernia,  ne^uffitrlSfc  the  eXter" 
ployed  for  the  reduction  of  Swel  shou" uTe^" 
in  The  direction  of  the  neck  of  .1,1  h-,  bemade 
obliquely  upwards  and  outtal 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  h,,,  u0r 
the  neck  of  the  same  kind  of  hSls^h'rt^nd 
the  posterior  side  of  the  inguinal  canal  1,»  h  '  "d 
moved,  the  pressure  should  he  madene lv  ta ■ J"  T 
line  from  before  backwards.  For  what  tr,?'81t 
terms  the  long-necked  external  ingu n7hetn  a  1  „' £2. 
of  a  truss  should  be  so  constructed,  as  no?  me  p.f* 
IW*  upo,    In  abdominal  ring,  but  also 'upon ?h  e  *  k 
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of  the  sac  and  the  inner  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal. 
But  when  the  neck  of  the  hernia  is  very  short,  the 
pad  should  be  nearly  of  the  same  form  as  that  required 
for  an  internal  inguinal  hernia. — (Hesselbach,  p.  3g- 
and  Briinninghausen,  Qemcinnutziger  Untemcht  iiber 
die  Bruche,&-c.  fViirzb.1811.)  In  attemptingthe  reduc- 
tion of  an  internal  inguinal  hernia,  the  pressure  should 
be  directed  nearly  straight  backwards ;  and  the  pad  of 
the  truss  should  only  act  upon  the  abdominal  Hng.V 
( Hesselbach,  p.  46.)  It  is  a  case  in  which  the  intestine 
often  continues  strangulated,  after  the  reduction,  within 
the  ring. — (Sir  A.  Cooper;  see  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  142.) 

THE  OPERATION  FOR  STRANGULATED  INGUINAL 
HERNIA,  OR  BUBONOCELE. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  particularly  recommends  opera 
tions  for  strangulated  hernia;  to  be  performed  before 
any .  peritoneal  tenderness  exists,  which  renders  the 
issue  very  doubtful,  though  the  parts  be  liberated  by 
the  division  of  the  stricture.  Such  tenderness  is  not 
,  to  be  confounded  with  the  tension  produced  by  the  in- 
flation of  the  intestines.  In  old  persons,  the  operation 
may  be  deferred  longer  than  in  the  young  or  the  midv 
die -aged-.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  142.)  Theoperation 
consists  in  dividing  the  integuments ;  dissecting  down 
to  the  sac,  and  opening  it ;  removing  the  stricture ;  and 
replacing  the  protruded  viscera.  The  hair  is  first  to 
be  shaved  from  the  pubes. 

The  external  incision  should  begin  an  inch  above 
the  external  angle  of  the  ring,  and  extend  over  the 
middle  of  the  tumour  to  its  lower  part,  except,  when 
the  swelling  is  large ;  In  which  circumstance,  the  cut 
need  not  extend  so  far  down,  as  will  be  presently  no- 
ticed. The  advantage  pf  beginning  the  wound  so  high, 
is  to  obtain  convenient  room  for  the  incision  of  the 
stricture.  By  this  first  cut,  the  external  pubic  branch 
of  the  femoral  artery  may  be  divided :  it  crosses  the 
hernial  sac  near  the  abdominal  ring,  and  sometimes 
bleeds  so  freely  as  to  require  to  be  immediately  tied.  ' 
In  general,  however,  a  ligature  is  unnecessary. 

When  this  incision  is  carried  low  down,  the  caution, 
given  by  Camper,  should  always  be  remembered,  viz 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  dividing  the  spermatic  ves- 
sels, should  they  happen  to  be  situated,  as  they  some- 
times are,  in  front  of  the  hernia.  And  in  order  to 
avoid  such  an  accident,  which  is  particularly  apt  to 
occur  in  cases  of  internal  inguinal  or  scrotal  hernia 
the  incision  through  the  skin  should  be  made  obliquely 
downwards  and  Hjwards.— (Hesselbach,  p.  46.)  The 
division  of  the  integuments  brings  into  view  the  fascia, 
which  is  sent  off  from  the  tendum  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  and  covers^  the  hernial  sac. 

The  layers  of  tendinous  fibres,  cellular  substance, 
&c.  intervening  between  the  skin  and  sac,  should  be 
carefully  divided,  one  after  anotheiywith  the  knife  and 
dissecting  forceps  ;  the  edge  of  the  former  instrument 
(being  turned  horizontally,  lest  the  incisions  be  carried 
too  deeply  at  once,  and  the  viscera  contained  in  the  sac 
wounded. 

After  making  a  small  opening  through  a  part  of  the 
fascia  covering  the  sac,  some  practitioners  introduce  a 
director,  anddividc  this  fascia  up  wards  and  downwards, 
as  lar  as  the  tumour  extends.  The  same  manner  they 
next  pursue  with  regard  to  the  cremaster  muscle.  Thus 
the  sac  become^  completely  exposed.  When  this  me- 
thod is  followed,  Sir  A.  Cooper  advises  the  incisions 
not  to  be  carried  upwards  nearer  than  one  inch  to  the 
abdominal  ring,  for  reasons  which  will  be  presently  ex- 
plained.  r 

thereTanv',,"  le  m™^y  doubted,  whether 
sSirSJ  g  .?d,  "i  these  £outlal  and  successive  divi- 
and It  L  'hefwh0,t  length  of  the  coverings  of  the  sac; 
at  d  it  is  certain  that  they  protract  the  operation  very 
™|  for  Jhe  manner  in  which  the  sac  adheres  to  the 
>'  tu  investment  of  it,  prevents  the  latter  from  being 
i  a&ed  and  cut  without  trouble  and  delay.  As  the  grand 
oDject,  alter  the  skin  has  been  divided,  is  to  make  a 
small  opening  into  the  sac,  sufficient  for  the  introduc- 
tion ot  a  director,  dissecting  down  at  one  particular 
place  answers  every  purpose,  and  enables  us,  in  the 
•end ,  to  lay  open  the  whole  of  the  sac  and  its  coverings 
in  the  shortest  time.  Let  the  operator  only  take  care 
toraise  the. successive  layers  of  fibres  with  the  forceps, 
and  divide  the  apex  of  each  elevated  portion  with  the 
knife  held  horizontally.  As  there  is  commonly  a 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  sac,  and  it,  gravitates  to  the 
lower  part,  to  which  the  intestine  seldom  quite  de- 
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scends,  this  is  certainly  the  safest  situation  for  making 
the  first  opening  into  the  sac.  The  operator,  how ever, 
should  not  rely  upon  the  presence  of  such  fluid,  and 
cut  too  boldly ;  for  sometimes  it  is  absent,  and  the  vis- 
cera may  be  in  immediate  contact  with,  nay,  adherent 
to,  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac. 

The  circular  arrangement  of  the  vessels  of  a  piece 
of  intestine,  and  its  smooth  polished  surface,  suf- 
ficiently distinguish  it  from  the  hernial  sac,  which  has 
a  rough  cellular  surface,  and  is  always  connected 
with  the  surrounding  parts,  although  these  adhesions, 
in  a  very  recent  case,  may  be  but  slight.— (La,wfence 
on  Ruptures,  p.  232,  edit.  4.)  . 

I  have  mentioned  that  Sir  A.  Cooper  only  advises 
cutting  the  fascia  and  other  coverings  of  the  sac,  under 
tjie  skin,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  abdominal  ring ;  and, 
ot  course,  he  also  recommends  limiting  the  division  ol 
the  sac  itself  to  the  same  extent.  His  reasons  lor  this 
practice  are,  to  avoid  making  the  closure  of  the  wound 
more  difficult,  and  to  lessen  the  danger  of  peritoneal 
inflammation. 

Having  laid  open  the  hernial  sac,  wilb  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  guided  by  a  director,  or  the  fore- 
finger, introduced  into  the  opening  made  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  sac,  the  next  desideratum  is  to  divide  the 
stricture,  unless  the  viscera  admit  of  being  easily  re- 
duced, without  such  an  incision  being  made  as  occa- 
sionally happens. 

From  the  anatomical  account  which  has  been  given 
of  the  bubonocele,  it  appears,  that  the  stricture  may 
either  be  situated  at  the  abdominal  ring,  and  be  formed 
by  the  margins  of  this  opening,  or  else  at  the.  inner 
aperture  of  the  canal,  about  one  inch  and  a  half,  in  a 
direction  upwards  and  outwards,  from  the  outer  open- 
ing in  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle.  This 
latter  strangulation  is  caused  by  the  semicircular  edge 
of  the  transversalis  muscle  and  ils  tendon,  which  pass 
over  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  by  a  fascia,  arising 
from  Poupart's  ligament,  the  semicircular  border  of 
which  passes  under  this  part  of  the  sac. 

The  common,  and  probably  the  best,  practice  is  to 
divide  the  hernial  sac,  together  with  the  stricture. 
When  this  is  situated  at  the  abdominal  ring,  the  sur- 
geon is  to  introduce  the  end  of  a  director  a  little  way  into 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  within  the  aperture  in  the  tendon, 
and  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  guided  on  the  latter 
instrument,  he  is  to  cut  the  stricture  upwards  and  out- 
wards, or  else  directly  upwards  ;  a  manner  which  Sir 
A.  Cooper  recommends,  because  it  is  applicable  to  all 
cases,  even  the  less  frequent  ones,  in  which  the  hernia 
protrudes  at  the  inner  side  of  the  epigastric  artery ;  and 
in  all  common  instances,  we  know,  that  this  vessel 
runs  upwards  round  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
sac;  a  course  prohibiting  the  division  of  the  stricture 
upwards  and  inwards. 

In  the  external  inguinal  hernia,  the  method  of  cutting 
the  stricture  upwards  and  oufwards  is  perfectly  safe; 
but  when  the  case  is  what  Hesselbach  calls  internal, 
and  the  viscera  descend  on  the  inner  side  of  the  epi- 
gastric artery,  it  is  a  plan  which  would  endanger  the 
latter  vessel,  and  ought  never  to  be  adopted,  notwith- 
standing any  statement  made  in  its  favour  by  Rud 
torffer. — (Jibliandlung  Uber  die  einfachste  und  sicker ste 
Operations-JHethode  eingesperrter  Leisten-und-Schen- 
Jcelbriiche.  Wien,  1808.)  In  this  Work,  the  erroneous 
plan  of  cutting  the  ring  inwards  is  inculcated,  both  in 
the  external  and  internal  inguinal  rupture.  The  author, 
however,  seems  to  have  performed  many  operations  in 
this  manner,  without  any  accident  from  hemorrhage; 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  which  Professor  Langenbeck 
ascribes  to  the  circumstance  of  the  knife  having  aj- 
wavs  been  applied,  as  Rudtorffer  directs, to  the  middle 
of  the  inner  pillar  of  the  ring,  and  to  the  cut  having 
fceen  very  limited.  Langenbeck  is  of  opinion,  that 
if  the  knife  haS  been  applied  a  little  lower,  and  the 
incision  carried  to  any  extent,  the  epigastric  artery,  in 
ordinary  cases,  would  not  have  escaped  injury.  Sir  A. 
CooDer's  rule  of  alwavs  cutting  in  one  direction,  viz. 
unwaids,  which  I  believe  was  first  advised  by  Rouge- 
niont,  and  afterward  by  Autenrieth  (Dissert.  Mo 
merit  circa  Herniotomy  prcecipue  circa  evitandam  JlrL 
Ev'«a*tr.  l^sionem,Tub.  1799),  is  perhaps  a  very  good 
onp  because  it  is  at  least  easy  for  the  memory,  and 
vvill  answer  verv  well,  even  when  it.s  not  m  the  power 
f  hP  sureeon-to  pronounce  positively,  whether  the 
■e  is  a  short-necked  external  bubonocele,  or  an  in- 
\i  one  with  an  oblong  oval  fissure,  cases  having  a 


great  external  resemblance,  especially  in  women,  In 
whom  there  is  not  the  spermatic  cord  as  a  criterion; 
for,  after  all,  this  part,  when  present,  js  the  surest 
guide  and  that  on  which  Desault  founded  his  perfectly 
s  He  advice,  viz.  when  the  cord  is  at  the  posterior  or 
inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  to  divide  (he 
ring  upwards  and  outwards,  but  inwards  and  upwards 
when  it  lay  at  the  outer  or  on  the  fore  part  of  the  sac. 
— ((Envres  Chir.  par  ■Bichat,  t.  2.)  At  all  events,  this 
advice  is  subject  but  to  one  exception,  which  is,the 
very  rare  one  of  the  epigastric  running  round  the  inner 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  in  an  internal  bubonocele; 
a  possibility  which  has  been  already  explained,  and 
which  leads  Hesselbach  particularly  to  recommend  the 
division  of  the  ring,  in  every  internal  inguinal  hernia,  to 
be  made  straight  upwards.-MP.  47.)  Indeed,  the  long- 
necked  external  bubonocele  is  the  only  case  in  which 
he  thinks  the  latter  plan  should  give  way  to  that  of 
cutting  upwards  and  outwards.  The  safely  and  pro- 
priety of  the  method  of  always  cutting  upwards  are 
strikingly  illustrated  by  what  Scarpa  observes:  he 
stales,  that  the  right  direction  of  the  incision  of  the  ring 
is  directly  upwards,  parallel  to  the  linea  alba.  "I  have 
(says  he)  operated  in  the  way  which  1  recommend, 
upon  several  dead  subjects,  who  had  either  external  on 
internal  inguinal  demise,  directing  my  incision  in  the 
course  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ring 
parallel  to  the  linea  alba:  in  all,  I  constantly  left  the 
epigastric  artery  untouched,  even  when  I  extended  the 
cut  about  an  inch  above  the  inguinal  ring."— {Scarpa, 
Traili  Pratique  des  Hernies,  p.  111.)  Only  one  ob- 
jection, as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  madeto.lhis  plan, 
and  it  is  founded  on  the  alleged  impossibility  of  intro- 
ducing the  knife,  so  as  to  cut  straight  upwards,  when 
the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  is  long,  because  then  the 
posterior  side  of  the  inguinal  canal  is  in  the  way— 
(Hesselbach,  p.  40.)  No  more  of  the  parts  forming  the 
stricture  should  be  cut  than  is  just  sufficient  for  al- 
lowing the  protruded  viscera  to  be  reduced,  without 
bruising  or  otherwise  hurting  them;  and  I  consider  the 
middle  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  ring  the  safest  plaoe 
for  making  the  necessary  incision. 

Sir  A.Cooper,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Inguinal 
Hernia,  advises  a  mode  of  dividing  the  stricture,  con- 
siderably different  from  tire  usual  method.  He  directs 
the  finger  of  the  operator  to  be  introduced  into  the  sac 
(which  in  his  plan,  we  know,  is  left  undivided  for  Ihe 
space  of  one  inch  below  the  ring).  When  the  stricture 
is  felt,  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  is  to  be  conveyed  over 
the  front  of  the  sac  into  the  ring  (between  the  two 
pai  ls),  and  the  latter  only  is  then  to  be  divided,  in_  Ihe 
direction  upwards,  bpposite  the  middle  of  ihe  neck,  of 
the  sac,  and  to  an  extent  ^ust  sufficient  lo  allow  the 
protruded  parts  to  be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  with- 
out their  being  hurt.  The  two  chief  advantages  which 
Sir  A.  Cooper  irhputes  to  this  method  are,  that  the  dan- 
ger of  peritoneal  inflammation  -will  be  less,  and  that 
the  epigastric  artery,  if  wounded,  would  not  bleed  uito 
the  abdomen.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Lawrences 
remarks  concerning  this  proposal  are  judicious:  an 
accurate  comparative  trial  of  both  methods  would i  ne 
necessary,  in  order  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  tirei 
reason.  The'  second  circumstance  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  any  importance,  if  we  cut  in  such  a  direction  as 
will  avoid  the  risk  of  wounding  the  artery.  Many 
circumstances  presept  themselves  as  objections  to  tins 
proposal.  The  manoeuvre  itself,  although  perhaps easj 
to  the  experienced  hand  of  so  able  an  anatomist  as  j," 
A.  Cooper,  would,  I  am  'convinced,  be  found  Mgniy 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  by  the  generality  ol  sur- 
geons. This  difficulty  arises  from  the  firm  manner  in 
which  the  sac  and  surrounding  parts  are  connected, 
we  might  almost  say,  consolidated  flogellier.  Tne  ex- 
perience of  Richter  (Traile  des  Hernies, p.  ll8)showi, 
that  this  objection,  is  founded  in  reality.  He  once  Iriea 
to  divide  the  ring  without  cutting  the  sao,  but  hefouno 
it  impracticable.  If  the  stricture  is  sp  tight  as  to  ore- 
vent  the  introduction  of  the  finger,  there  mustbegreai 
danger  of  wounding  the  protruded  parts.  The  prac- 
tice would  still  be  not  advisable,  even  if  it  could  ne 
rendered  as  easy  as  the  common  method  of  operating 
Sir  Astley  leaves  an  inch  of  the  sac  below  the  ring  un 
divided :  thus  a  bag  remains  ready  lo  receive  any 
future  protrusion,  and  the  chance  of  a  radical  cureti 
diminished.  It  would  be  betterlo  follow  the  advice  ol 
Richter,  and  scarify  the  neck  of  the  sac,  in  or"er. 
I  promote  an  adhesion  of  its  sides.   He  has  found  tiu* 
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practice  so  successful  in  accomplishing  a  radical  cure, 
that  he  advises  (p.  191)  its  employment  in  every  ope- 
ration for  strangulated  hernia. — (See  Lawrence  on  Rup- 
tures, p.  249,  edit.  4.)  \* 

If  the  stricture  should  be  at  the  inner  opening  of  the 
canal  for  the  spermatic  cord,  Sir  A.  Cooper  advises  the 
operator  to  introduce  his  finger  into  the  sac  as  far  as 
the  stricture,  and  then  to  insinuate  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury,  with  the  flat  part  of  its  blade  turned  towards 
trje  finger,  between  the  front  of  the  sac  and  tfie  abdo- 
minal ring,  till  it  arrives  under  the  stricture  formed  by 
the  lower  edge  of  the  transversalis  and  obliquus  in- 
ternus.  Then  the  edge  of  the  instrument  is  to  be 
turned  forwards,  and  the  stricture  cut  in  the  direction 
upwards.  This  plan  of  not  cutting  the  neck  of  the  sac 
is  liable  to  all  the  objections  stated  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
in  regard  to  the  case  in  which  the  strangulation  takes 
place  at  the  abdominal  ring.'  Sir  A.  Cooper's  bistoury 
is  a  very  proper  one  for  dividing  the  stricture,  as  it  only 
has  a  cutting  edge  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  point. 
Perhaps,  on  .the  whole,  we  may  infer,  that  it  is  both 
most  easy  and  advantageous  to  divide'  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  together  with  the  stricture,  whether  this  be  situated 
at  the  ring  or  more  inwards.  The  method  of  cutting 
the  stricture  from  without  inwards  1  consider  objec- 
tionable, on  the  ground  of  the"' risk  of  wounding  the 
bowels  in  this  mode,  being  greater  than  that  of  any 
accident  from  wounding  the  epigastric  artery,  when  it 
arises  in  an,unusual  manner,  ami  deviates  from  its  re- 
gular course ;  a  reflection  which  has  made  Dr.  Hessel-' 
bach,  junior,  an  advocate  for  the  practice.— (Se&Si- 
eherste  Art  des  Bruchschniltes ,  4to.  Bdmberg,  1819.) 

When  the  stycture  is  at  the  upper  opening  of  the 
inguinal  canal,  the  ring  should  not  be  cut,  unless  if  pre- 
vent the  operator  fronrrreaching  the  more  deeply  seated 
strangulation,  as  happened  in  a  case  recorded  by  Mr. 
Lawrence.— {X)n  Ruptures,  p.  241,  ed.  4.) 

Room  being  made  IV  the  reduction  of  the  protruded 
parts  into  the  abdomen  by  the  division- of  the  stricture, 
they  are  to  be  immediately  returned,  if  sound  and-free 
irom  adhesions.  This  object  is  considerably  facilitated 
by  bending  the  thigh,  The  intestines  are  to  bereduced 
before  the  omentmn ;  but  when  a  portion  of  mesentery 
Js  protruded,  it  js  to  be  returned  before  either  of  the 
preceding  pafts.  The  intestine  should  always  bere- 
duced, unless  it  be  found  in  a  state  of  actual  mortifica- 
tion-. It  often  appears  so  altered  in  colour,  that  an  un- 
informed person  would  deem  it  improper  to  return  it 
into  the  abdomen.  However,  if  such  alteration  should 
nol  aniomu  to  a  real  mortification,  experience  justifies 
the  reduction  of  the  part.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  judi- 
■|"u>ly  cautioned  the  operator  not  to  mistake  the  dark 
Chocolate-brown  discolorations  for  a  state  of  gangrene 
With  these  the  protruded  part  is  frequently  found 
*jnd  as  they  generally  producer  permanent 
'  they  ought  t0  be  carefully  discriminated  from 

'''•"■k-purple,  or  lead-coloured  spots  which  usually 
precede  fortification.  To  determine  whether  a  dis- 
'"'"'""l  Portion  of  intestine  be  positively  mortified 
some  recommend  pressing  forwards  the  blood  contained 

a  proof  that  the  bowel  is  still  possessed  of  life. 

thelmr»^iD&a.?!ceo-f"intestine  im°  the  apdorhen, 
i ina Zf„ 0  snould  nr;;t  introduce  the  part  nearest  the 
ring  m,o  t|„s  aperture,  and  hold  it  there  till- another 
&  7.-haVuccceded  it.  This  method  is  to  be  con- 
tS  1"?  W,,°,e  °f  the  Drotruded  bowel  is  reduced 
von™ °ymlnl  of  force  or  viQlence  the  endhl 
tion  canno,"  h"  8*  COntents  of  a  in  the  opera- 

n?„»  0t-  be  100  9everely  reprobated ;  a  method  the 
TZIT^Z^™  "h.  Parts  are  '"ore  o  less  „6 
Sie  s  ric.  ure  TZT^  U, iS  always  better  to  enlarge 
toVet  it  H.n,  P'"Ch  and  bruise  tne  bowe"  in  trying 
eiuion  of  M  e  ?n,o';  0penins  wllicn  is  l°o  small.  J)is- 
■on  but  when  Ud  "b  ST^I  ptevents  the  redue- 
mav'general  ly  be  re  "  ?nly  ""Pediment,  the  part 
been  com  ireUd  in  n  m  1    f°°"  33  ,tS  conten,s  have 

lation  a  little  more,  thin  use  I™  fJrl  i  !  Strangu" 

intestines  are  not  often  found  verv  firml*  VjI  The 
ge.her.  The  omentum  and  insT/e  W^^tt 
paru  which  are  most  subject  to  becokelVmltely 
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connected  by  adhesions.  The  fingers  will  commonly 
serve  tor  breaking  any  recent  slight  adhesions  wHich 
may  have  taken  place  between  the  intestines  and  in- 
side ol  the  hernial  sac.  When  those  adhesions  are 
5™!  afd  of  'ong  standing,  they  must  be  cautiously 
divided  with  the  knife;  an  object  which  can  be  most 
easily  and  safely  accomplished,  in  case  they  are  Ions 
enough  to  permit  the  intestine  to  be  elevated  a  little 
way  froth  the  surface  of  the  sac.  But,  provided  their 
firmness  and  shortness  keep  the  external  coat  of  the 
bowel  and  inner  surface  of  the  sac  in  close  contact,  the 
greatest  care  is  requisite  in  separating  the  parts  with  a 
knife,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  intestine.  In  doing 
this,  the  most  prudent  and  safe  method  is  not  to  cut  too 
near  the  bowel,"  but  rather  to  remove  the  adherent 
parts  of  the  sac,  and  return  them  with  the  intestine 
into  the  abdomen.  Every  preternatural  connexion 
should  always  be  separated  before  the  viscera  are  re- 
duced :  Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions,  that  a  fatal  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  matter  has  arisen  from 
the  mere  adhesion  of  the  two  sides  of  a  fold  of  intes- 
tine together. — (P.  31.)  When  the  adhesions  which 
prevent  reduction  are  situated  about  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  and  out  of  the  operator's  view;  it  is  best  to  make 
the  wound  through  the  skin  and  abdominal  ring  some- 
what larger,  so  as  to  be  able  to  separate  the  adhesions 
with  more  safety. 

Having  reduced  the  parts,  the  operator  shuuld  intro- 
duce his  finger,  for.the  purpose  of  being  sure  that  they 
are  fairly  and  freely  returned  into  the  abdomen,  and 
no  longer  suffer  constriction,  either  from  the  inner 
opening,  from  the  ring,  or  the  parts  just  within  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

Sometimes  a  strangulated  hernia  is  complicated  with 
a  hydrocele;  a  circumstance  which  may  render  it  ne- 
cessary either  to  cut  through  the  latter  swelling  or  to 
hunt  the  incision  into  the  hernial  sac,  according  as  the 
hydrocele  happens  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  front  of 
the  sac,  as  seen  by,M.  Cloquet  and  Mr.  Stanley,  or 
merely  to  advance  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rupture.— (See  Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p,  276,  edit.  4.) 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  OMENTUM. 

In  an  entero-epiplocele,  this  part,  if  healthy  and  free 
from  gangrene,  is  to  be  reduced  after  the  intestine. 
When,  however,  it  is  much  diseased,  thickened,  and 
indurated,  as  it  frequently  is  found  to  be,  after  remain- 
ing any  considerable  time  in  a  hernial  sac,  the  morbid 
part  should  be  cut  off.  Its  reduction  in  this  circum- 
stance would  be  highly  improper,  both  because  an  im- 
moderate enlargement  of  the  wound  would  be  neces- 
,-n,ry!i!n  0,^er  t0  be  a,ble  t0  i,ut  the  diseased  mass  back 
nto  he  abdomen,  and  because,  when  reduced,  it  would 
in  all  probability,  excite  inflammation  of  the  surround  - 
//f?/Pp''n2a)nd  bri"g  °n  dangerous  symptoms.— (See 

will!'!  ?iser^ed  omentum  should  always  be  cut  off 
with  a  knife ;  and  if  any  of  its  arteries  should  bleed 
they  ought  to  be  taken  up  with  a  tenaculum,  and  tied 

nrehensf  ynW'trh,a  Sma", ligalure-  An  ""reasonable  ap 
piehension  of  hemorrhage  from  the  cut  end  of  the 
omentum  has  led  many  operators  to  put  a  ligature  all 
hVv  wirS  Phan' jUSt  above  the  diseased  Portion  which 
reZZZfT  toremove-  ™s  practice  cannot  be 
i « T  "  terms 'oo  severe ;  for  a  frequent  effect  of 
fication  nAlT  a  fata'  inflan™ation,  and  even  morti- 
men  as  ^/"m- extending  within  the  abdo- 
t  e  cofon  9  r  a  hC  f\t0mach,  and  "ansverse  arch  of 
truth  thn't  if  -  S"ey  Coope5  has  remarked,  with  great 
nreval  pH  m I  uprising  this  custom  should  ever  have 
frS ,t  e  Very  0Dject  °f  the  operation  is  to  ex- 
f™,^»  omentum  from  its  strangulated  state,  arising 
ir°  no  if  n,Is.su,re  of  the  surrounding  tendon,  and  no 
sooner  has  this  been  done,  than  the  surgeon  includes  it 
it  J:  Lg  ature,  which  produces  a  more  perfect  constric- 
undertaken  *  existed  before  the  operation  was 
"  When  the  omentum  has  suffered  strangulation  for 
i  t  lys  'says  Mr-  Lawrence^  it  often  becomes  of  a 
dark  red  or  livid  colour;  and  there  is  an  appearance, 
on  cutting  it,  as  if  some  blood  were  extrawasated  in  its 
substance.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  state. which  surgeons 
(P  262era"y  aescribed  under  the  term  of  gangrene.'**- 
When  cut  in  this  state,  it  does  not 'bleed.  I  need 
hardly  observe,  that  the  dead  part  must  be  amputated 
and  never  reduced.   Some  have  advised  Jeavin>'  the 
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omentum  in  the  wound,  especially  in  cases  of  old  her- 
nia;, in  which  it  has  been  a  long  while  protruded.  Hey 
mentions  cases,  showing  that  granulations  form  very 
well,  and  that  Ihe  wound  becomes  firmly  healed,  when 
this  plan  is  followed.— (P.  180,  <S-c.)  Every  one,  how- 
ever, will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Lawrence 
says  on  this  subject.  The  method  "  is  attended  with 
no  particular  advantage,  but  certainly  exposes  the 
patient  to  the  possibility  of  ill  consequences.  The 
omentum,  left  in  the  wound,  must  be  liable  to  injury, 
inflammation,  or  disease.  Unnatural  adhesions,  formed 
by  this  part,  have  greatly  impaired  the  functions  of  the 
stomach.  Cases  are  recorded,  where  the  unfortunate 
patient  has  never  been  able  to  take  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  of  food,  without  bringing  on  instant  vomiting ; 
and  even  where  it  has  been  necessary  for  all  the  meals 
to  be  taken  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the  trunk 
curved,  and  the  thighs  bent. — (Gunz)  To  avoid  the 
possibility  of  such  afflicting  consequences,  we  should, 
after  removing  any  diseased  portion,  carefully  replace 
the  sound  part  of  the  omentum  in  the  abdominal 
cavity." — (On  Ruptures,  p.  291,  ed.  4.) 

TREATMENT  WHEN  THE  INTESTINE  IN  THE  SAC 
'l       IS  MORTIFIED.  .  ' 

Sometimes,  on  opening  the  hernial  sac,  the  intestine 
is  found  to  be  in  a  gangrenous  state,  although  the  oc- 
currence could  not  be  previously  known,  owing  to  the 
integuments  and  the  hernial  sac  itself  not  being  affected 
with  the  same  mischief.  In  ordinary  cases,  however, 
both  the  skin  and  sac  Become  gangrenous  at,  the  same 
time  with  the  contents  of  the  hernia.  The  tumour, 
which  was  previously  tense  and  elastic,  becomes  soft, 
doughy,  emphysematous,  and  of  a  purple  colour. 
Sometimes  the  parts  also  now  spontaneously  return ; 
but  the  patient  generally  survives  only  a  few  hours. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  iias  accurately  remarked,  that,  in  other 
instances,  the  skin,  covering  the  swelling,  sloughs  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  intestine  gives  way,  and,  as 
the  feces  find  vent  at  the  wound,  the  symptoms  of 
strangulation  soon  subside.  When  the  patient  con- 
tinues to  live  in  these  circumstances,  the  living  part  of 
the  intestine  becomes  adherent  to  the  hernial  sac,  the 
sloughs  separate  and  come  away,  and  thus  an  arti- 
ficial anus  is  established,  through  which  the  feces  are 
sometimes  discharged,  during  the  remainder  of  life. 
— (See  Anus,  artificial.) 

Frequently,  however,  things  take  a  more  prosperous 
course;  the  feces  gradually  resume  their  former  route 
to  the  rectum,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  artificial  amis 
becomes  unnecessary,  it  is  shut  up.  Many  instances 
of  this  sort  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  The  chance  of  a  favour- 
able event  is  much  greater  in  some  kinds  of  hernia 
than  in  others.  When  the  strangulation  only  includes 
a  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  gut,  the  feces  are  some- 
times only  partially  discharged  through  the  mortified 
opening.  This  quantity  lessens  as  the  wound  heals, 
and  the  patient  gets  perfectly  well.— (Louis,  Mim.  de 
VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  3,  P.  S.  Palm.  De  Epiplo-enterocele 
crurali  incarcerata  sphacelata,  cum  deperditione  no- 
tabili  substantia  intestini,  sponte  separati,  fe.liciter 
curataalvonaturalirestituta,4to.  Tub.  1748.  Haller, 
Disp.  Chir.  I.  3.)  A  small  gangrenous  spot,  or  two, 
may  end  in  the  same  manner.  Mortification,  as  well 
as  wounds,  of  the  large  intestines,  is  much  more  fre- 
quently followed  by  a  recovery,  than  thesame  affection 
and  similar  injuries  of  the  small  intestines.  Mortifi- 
cation of  the  ccecum  and  its  appendix,  in  a  hernial  sac, 
has  happened  several  times  without  materially  dis- 
turbing the  usual  course  of  the  feces  to  the  anus,  and 
the  patients  have  soon  recovered.— (Med.  Ohs.  and 
Inq.  vol.  3,  p.  162.    Hey's  Pract.  Obs.  p.  162,  be.) 

The  grand  thing  on  which  the  establishment  of  the 
continuous  state  of  the  intestinal  canal  depends,  in  all 
these  cases,  is  the  adhesion  which  the  living  portion 
of  the  bowel,  adjoining  the  mortified  part,  contracts 
with  the  peritoneum  all  round.  In  this  manner,  the 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  into  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum  ^becomes  in  general  completely  pre- 
vented. The  two  ends  of  the  sound  portion  of" intes- 
tine, after  the  mortified  part  has  separated,  open  into  a 
membranous  cavity,  which  previously  constituted  a 
portion  of  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  now  unites  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  gut.  The  gradual  contraction  of  the 
wound  closes  the  membranous  cavity  externally,  and 
thus  the  continuity  of  the  canal  is  restored.   The  two 


ends,  however,  are  not  joined  so  as  to  form  a  continued 
cylindrical  tube,  like  that  of  the  natural  gut;  but  they 
are  united  at  an  angle  more  or  less  acute,  and  the  mat- 
ter, which  goes  from  one  to  the  other,  describes  a  half 
circle  in  a  newly  formed  membranous  cavity  that 
completes  the  canal ;  a  subject  which  has  been  more 
fully  explained  in  another  part  of  this  work.— (See 
Aims,  artificial.) 

ft  is  an  observation  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's,  that  the  de 
gree  of  danger,  attending  an  artificial  anus,  depends  on 
the  .vicinity  of  the  sphacelated  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal  to  the  stomach.  Thus,  if  the  opening  be  in'  the 
jejunum,  there  is  such  a  smalf  extent  of  surface  for 
absorption,  between  it  and  the  6tomach,  that  the  pa- 
tient dies  of  inanition. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  that  the  mortified  state  of  the 
intestine  has  only  been  discovered,  after  laying  open 
the  hernial  sac  in  the  operation.  The  mischief  may 
only  consist  of  one  or  more  spots;  or  of  the  whole 
diameter  of  the  protruded  bowel.  In  the  firelcase,  the 
proper  practice  is  to  divide  the  stricture,  and  return  die 
intestine  into  the  abdomen,  with  the  mortified  spots 
towards  the  wound.  Mild  purgatives  and  clysters  are 
then  to  be  exhibited.  The  most  favourable  mode  in 
which  a  case  of  this  kind  ends,  js  when  the  intestinal 
matter  gradually  resumes  its  natural  course,  after  being 
either  partly  or  entirely  discharged  from  the  wound. 
But  sometimes  the  patient  sinks  under  theldiseaso,  or 
an  artificial  anus  continues  for  life.  %  * 

The  repeated  observations  of  modern  surgeons  have 
now  decided,  that  no  ligature,  passed  through  the  me- 
sentery, to.  keep  the  gangrenous  part  of  the  boiuelnear 
the  wound,  is  at  all  necessary.  The  parts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ring  have  all  become  adherent  to- 
gether, in  consequence  of  inflammation,  at  the  same 
lime  that  the  parts  in  the  hernial-  sac 'mortified;  and, 
of  course,  the  partially  gangrenous  bowel,  when  re- 
duced, is  mechanically  hindered,  by  these  adhesions, 
from  slipping  far  from  the  wound.  Desault  aijd  Dela 
Faye  both  confirm  the  fact,  that  the  intestine  never  re- 
cedes far  from  the  ring ;  and,  even  were  it  to  dp  bo, 
the  adhesions,  which  it  soon  contracts  to  the  adjacent 
surfaces,  \f  ould,  as  Petit  has  explained,  completely  cir: 
cumscribe  any  matter  which  might  be  effused,  and 
hinder  it  from  being  extensively  extravasated  among 
the  convolutions  of  the  viscera. — (Mim.  de  VAcad.  it 
Chir.  l.i,  2.) 

Where  the  chief  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  diameter 
of  the  protruded  bowel  is  mortified,  the  first  and  most 
urgent  indication  is  to  relieve  the  bad  symptoms  arising 
from  the  distention  of  the  intestinal  canal  above  the 
stricture.  "  Let  a  free  incision  (says  Mr.  Lawrence) 
be  made  through  the  mortified  part  of  the  gut,  Id  order 
to  procure  that  evacuation  of  the  loaded  canal,  which 
nature  attempts  by  the  process  of  gangrene."  If  the 
intestine  has  already  given  way.  a  free  division  of  the 
integuments  and  sad  allows  the  exit  of  the  accumu- 
lated matter;  and  the  opening  in  the  gut  ninv  be  en 
larged,  if  necessary.— (On  Ruptures,  p.  299,te<2.  4.) 
By  such  treatment,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  rescued  from  the 
grave  a  female  who  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  and  was  some  months  afterward  safely 
brought  to  bed.— (See  Lancet,  vol.%p.  143.) 

Here  the  division  of  the  stricture  is  unnecessary, 
since  all  the  mischief,  winch  the  bowel  can  receive 
from  it,  is  done.  This  subject  is  \vell  explained  by  Mr. 
Travers.— (See  Inq.  into  the  Process  of  Nature  inn- 
pairing  Injuries  of  the  Intestines,  &-C.  p.  300,  Src.) 
Mild  purgatives  and  clysters  will  be  proper  to  unload 
the  bowels,  and  determine  the  course  of  the  fec«t  to- 
wards the  anus.  Should,  however,  the  stricture  appear 
after  the  mortification  to  impede  the  free  escape  n  M 
intestinal  contents,  a  moderate  dilatation  of  it  most 
undoubtedly  be  proper. 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  clearly  exposed  the  impropriety  of 
sewing  the  ends  of  the.intestinal  canal  together,  intro' 
ducing  one  within  the  other,  supported  by  a  cylinder 
of  isinglass,  &c.  put  into  their  cavity,  in  those  case*  In 
which  the  whole  circle  of  the  intestine  has  mortified, 
and  been  cut  away,  as  was  advised  by  former  write* 
By  drawing  the  intestine  out  of  the  cavity,  in  order  to 
remove  the  dead  part,  the  adhesions  behind  the  ring, 
on  which  the  prospect  of  a  cure  chiefly  depends,  must 
be  entirely  destroyed ;  and  new  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation must  be  unavoidably  produced,  by  handling 
and  sewing  an  inflamed  part.  The  adhesions  would 
even  be  likely  to  render  the  scheme  impracticable,  M 
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happened  in  a  case  related  in  the  Journ.  de  M.  Le 
Roux,  t.  21,  p.  260.— ( On  Ruptures,  p.314,  ed.  4.) 

Instead  of  such  practice,  Mr.  Lawrence  judiciously 
recommends  dilating  the  stricture,  and  leaving  the  sub- 
sequent progress  of  the  cure  entirely  to  nature.  The 
Blougbs  wilfbe  cast  off,  and  the  ends  of  the  gut  are 
retained  by  the  adhesive  process  in  a  state  of  appo- 
sition to  each  other,  the  most  favourable  for  their  union. 
Thus,  there  is  a  chance  of  the  continuity  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  becoming  established  again. 

Whatever  experiments  it  may  be  allowable  to  make 
in  wounds  with  protrusion  and  division  of  the  bowels, 
nothing,  I  think,  is^ now  more  completely  established, 
than  the  absurdity  and  danger  of  attempting  to  stitch 
the  bowels  in  cases  of  hernia. 

OPERATION  FOR  VERY  LARGE  INGUINAL  HERNIjE. 

When  the  tumour  is  of  long  standing  exceedingly 
large,  perhaps  extending  half  way  down  to  thejuiees, 
and  its  contents,  have  never  admitted  of  being  com- 
pletely reduced,  the  indication  is  to  divide  thestricture, 
provided  a  strangulation  take  place';  but' without  lay- 
ing open  the  hernial  sac,  or  attempting  to. reduce  the 
part*.     *  '"»'*« 

The  reasons  against  the  common  plan  of  operating, 
under  such  circumstances,  are,  the  difficulty  of  sepa- 
rating air  the  old  adhesions ;  the  hazardous  inflamma- 
tion which  would  be  excited  by  laying  open  so' vast  a 
tumour;  and  the  probability  that  parts,  so  l&ng  pro 
traded,  might  even  bring  on  serious  complaints,  if 
reduced.  J.  L.  Petit,  and  afterward  Dr.  Monro,  ad- 
vised the  sac  not  to  be  opened. — (See  Mai.  Chir.  I.  2, 
p.  372.  Description  of  Bursa:  Mucosa,  1768.)  Mr. 
Lawrence  recommends  an  incision,  of  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  to  he  made  through  the  integuments 
over  the  abdominal  ring.  The  fascia,  covering  the 
hernial  sac,  is  tlien  to  he  exposed  by  dissection,  and  an 
opening  made  in  it.  This  will  permit  a  grooved  direc- 
tion to  be  put  under  thetendon ;  and  the  probe-pointed 
bistoury  may  be  conducted,  by  means  of-the  groove,  to 
the  part  that  requires  division.  If  great  difficulty 
should  be  ejspflriencel.  in  accomplishing  our  object  iit 
this  manner,  a  small  aperture  may  be  made  in  the  sac 
near  the  ring,  When  thetendon  may  be  divided  with 
ease.  The  parts,  after  being  tints  liberated,  should  be 
returned  into  the  belly,  by  pressure  on  the  swelling,  if 
adhesions  do  not  prevent  it :  at  all  events,  they  gene- 
rally admit  of  being  replaced  in  part— (.Lawrence  on 
Ruptures,  p.  269,  edA.)  A  very  interesting  case  has 
been  recorded,  in  which  the  foregoing  advice  was  de- 
viated from, and  a  large  scrotal  hernia  laid  open;  when 
it  was  found  that  nearly  a  foot  of  the  colon  was  con-, 
tained  in  the  swelling,  and  could  not  be  reduced.  The 
integuments  could  not  cover  it;  yet  its  surface  granu- 
lated, the  skin  extended  itself  as  the  cicatrix  contracted 
ou-r  tbe  swelling,  which  also  diminished,  and,  in 
about  six  weeks  the  cure  was  completed— (See  Journ. 
of  Foreign  Med.  JVo.  15,  p.  460.) 

OPERATION  WHEN  THE  HERNIA  IS  SO  SMALL  THAT 
IT  DOES  NOT  PROTRUDE  EXTERNALLY  THROUGH 
THE  RING. 

In  tins  kind  of  case,  there  is  little  appearance  of  ex- 
ternal tumour;  consequently,  the  disease  is  very  apt  to 
be  overlooked  by  the  patient  and  surgeon,  and  some- 
other  cause  assigned  for  the  series  of  symptoms.  The 
manner  of  operating,  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  dif- 
lers  from  that  In  the  common  scrotal  hernia :  the  in- 
■  Won  I-  to  lie  made  in  the  direction  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  and  the  stricture  will  be  found  at  the  internal 
ring.— (jS.  Cooper  on  Inguinal  Heimia.) 

TREATMENT  AFTER  THE  OPERATION. 

Evacuations  from  the  bowels  should  be  immediately 
promoted  by  means  of  clysters,  oleum  ricini,  or  small 
doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  dissolved  in  peppermint 
water;  but  the  patient  Should  not  be  allowed  to  quit 
ine  recumbent  position,  or  get  on  the  night-stool,  as 
Going  so  is  apt  to  bring  on  a  protrusion  of  the  bowels 
again.— (See  case  in  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  148.)  The  safest 
plan  is  to  let  something  be>  put  under  him  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  feces.  In  the  course  of  another  day,  if 
costiveness  follow  the  effectsof  the  trast  medicines,,  and 
tenderness  and  tension  of  the  belly  come  on,  local  and 
general  bleeding,  with  the  exhibition  of  liberal  doses 
■of  calomel  joined  with  opium  are  strongly  indicated, 
tor  some  time  the  diet  is  to  be  low.   When  symptoms 


of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  and  peritoneum  threaten 
the  patient,  general  bleeding,  leeches  on  the  abdomen 
fomentations,  blisters,  doses  of  the  oleum  ricini,  and 
clysters,  are  the  means  deserving  of  most  dependence 
and  should  be  resorted  to  without  the  least  delay.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  warm  bath,  sometimes  recom 
mended,  1  think  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good 
by  the  disturbance  to  which  it  subjects  the  patient! 
When  all  danger  of  peritoneal  inflammation  is  past, 
and  the  patient  is  very  low  and  weak,  bark,  wine,  cor 
dials,  and  a  generous  diet  must  be  directed.  The  efler- 
vescing  saline  draught,  with  opium,  is  the  best  medi- 
cine for  quieting  the  disturbance  of  the  stomach  after 
the  operation.  Opium  and  cordials  are  the  most  eli- 
gible for  checking  diarrhoea.  As  the  operation  does  not 
usually  prevent  the  parts  from  becoming  protruded 
again,  a  truss  must  be  applied  before  the  patient  leaves 
his  bed,  and  afterward  constantly  worn. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  RAJHCAL  CURE  OF  THE  BUBO- 
NOCELE. 

Of  castrating  the  patient,  applying  caustic,  or  of  the 
operation  of  the  punctum  aureum,  with  this  view,  I 
I  need  only  say  that  they  are  barbarous,  and  not  at  all 
calculated  for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end.  A 
description  of  these  methods  may  be  found  in  Pari, 
Wiseman,  &c. 

The  old  operation  termed  the  royal  stitch  was  one  of 
the  most  promising  plans.  It  consisted  in  putting  a 
ligature  under  the  neck  of  thehernial  sac  close  to  the 
abdominal  ring,  and  then  tying  that  part  of  the  sac,  so 
as  to  render  it  impervious.by  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
,  lion  thus  excited. 

The  royal  stitch  performed  in  this  manner,  has  been 
actually  attended  with  success. — (JIeister,vol.V.)  The 
umbilical  rupture  was  cured  by  Saviard,  on  similar 
principles;  and  Desault  radically  cured  nine  cases  of 
the  exomphalos  in  children  by  tying  the  hernial  sac. 

Schmucker  cured  two  irreducible'ruptures,  free  from 
strangulation,  by  cutting  away  the  body  of  the  sac  after 
tying  its  neck.— {Chir.  Wahrnehmungen,  b.  2.)  In  one 
case,  Sir  A.  Cooper  found  cutting  away  the  sac  alone 
insufficient. 

Dissecting  away  the  whole  hernial  sac,  or  even  laying 
it  open,  must  be  a  formidable  operation,  compared  with 
merely  making  a  small  incision  down  to  the  neck  of 
the  sac  and  applying  one  ligature.  If  the  hernia  were 
reducible,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  sac  could  be  ren- 
dered impervious  by  the  ligature,  all  other  more  severe 
plans  would  be  superfluous.  However,  Petit,  Sharp, 
Acrel,  &c.  record  cases  which  tend  to  prove  the  danger 
and  inefficacy  of  the  royal  stitch  ;  though  it  is  true  that 
none  of  these  surgeons  operated  exactly  in  the  simple 
manner  above  suggested. 

Kichter  recommends  scarifying  the  neck  of  the  sac 
with  the  view  of  producing  an  adhesion  of  its  sides  to 
each  other ;  a  plan  which  he  says  he  found  very  suc- 
cessful. 

From  the  account,  however,  which  has  been  given  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  bubonocele,  it  is  obvious  that  none 
of  these  methods  could  do  more  than  obliterate  the  sac 
as  high  as  the  ring,  and  never  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  within  the  inguinal  canal.  Hence,  the  neck  of  the  sac 
must  still  remain  open  for  the  descent  of  the  viscera. 
This  consideration,  and  that  of  the  chances  of  bad  and 
fatal  symptoms  from  any  operation  undertaken  solely 
for  this  purpose,  and  not  urgently  required  for  the  relief 
of  strangulation,  are  the  grounds  on  which  these  expe- 
riments are  now  disapproved. 

CRURAL  OR  FEMORAL  HERNIA. 

Verheyen,  who  wrote  in  1710,  first  distinctly  pointed 
out  the  nature  of  crural  hernia,  which,  until  then,  had 
been  generally  confounded  with  bubonocele. 

The  parts  composing  this  kind  of  hernia  always  pro- 
trude under  Poupart:s  ligament,  and  the  swelling  is  situ- 
ated towards  the  inner  part  of  the  bend  of  the  thigh. 
The  rupture  descends  on  the  inside  of  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein,  between  these  vessels  and  the  os  pubis, 
through  the  crural  ring,  or  canal  for  the  transmission 
of  the  same  vessels.  And,  as  Hesselbach  has  remarked, 
the  inner  opening  of  this  ring  or  canal  is  the  predispos- 
ing cause  of  the  disease,  the  peritoneum  spread  over  it 
being  gradually  propelled  into  it  by  various  occasional 
causes,  so  as  to  complete  the  tendency  to  hernia.  The 
actual  protrusion  of  the  bowels  may  be  fprmed  either 
suddenly  or  by  degrees.  As  soon  as  the  bowels  have 
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™reC,Priv  apei  tUre'  °r  what  C!<xluet  terms 

^hehefnia  h^  6  '°Wer  0Pen'ng  of  the  crjral  canal, 
and  to  I«?h  T6  10om  for  ^tending  itself  forwards 
eleva  pH  f  ,h  Slde'  and  tne  integuments  now  become 
7ntJ\  ■  ,  an  "V"1  filing,  the  long  diameter  of 
wtechis nearly  transverse.-{Uesselbach,p.  47.)  Gim- 
oernat  names  the  passage  through  which  the  femoral 
hernia  prptrudes  from  the  abdomen,  the  crural ;  Hey, 
me  femoral  ring ;  and  Cloquet,  the  crural  canal. 

females  are  particularly  subject  to  this  kind  of  rup- 
ture. It  has  been  computed,  that  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  married  women  afflicted  with  hernia  have  this 
kind;  but,  that  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  unmarried 
females,  or  out  of  the  same  number  of  men  have  this 
form  of  the  disease. — {Arnaud.) 

"The  crural  hernia,"  says  Scarpa,  "is  frequently 
observed  in  women  who  have  had  several  children  ;  it 
( very  seldom  afflicts  young  girls ;  and  still  more  rarely 
'men.  In  the  latter,  the  viscera  can  more  easily  escape 
through  the  inguinal  ring  by  following  the  spermatic 
cord,  than  they  can  descend  along  the  crural  vessels,  and 
raise  the  margin  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle  that  forms  the  crural  arch.  In  women 
an  opposite  disposition  prevails,  in  consequence  of  the 
smallness  of  the  inguinal  ring>  which  in  them,  only 
gives  passage  to  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  and 
besides  is  situated  lower  down  and  nearer"  the  pubes 
than  it  is  in  men,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  crural 
arch  is  more  extensive  by  reason  of  the  wider  form  of 
the  pelvis.  Morgagni  expressly  says,  that  he  never- 
met  with  the  crural  hernia  in  the  dead  body  of  any 
male  subject.  Mihi,  ut  verum  falear,  nisi  nondum  in 
f&minis  accidit  ut  earn  viderem. — {De  Sed.  et  Caus. 
Morb.  epist.  34,  15.)  Camper  gives  us  to  understand 
almost  the  same  thing.— {hones Herniarum, in  Prafat.) 
Hevin  often  operated  for  this  kind  of  hernia  in  females 
butonly  once  in  the  male  subject.— {Fathol.  et  Therap] 
p.  406.)  Sandifort  and  Walter  have  both  seen  but  a 
single  instance  of  it  in  the  dead  body  of  the  male  subject. 
— ( Obs.  Anat.  Pathol,  cap.  4,  p.  72.  Sylloge  Comment. 
Anat.  p.  VA,  obs.  11.)  Arnaud  himself,  to  whom  mo- 
dern' surgery  is  highly  indebted  for  many  important 
precepts  on  the  operation  for  the  strangulated  crural 
hernia  in  both  sexes,  candidly  confesses  that  he  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  a  hernia  of  this 
.kind  in  the  male  subject."—  {Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Her- 
■nies,p.  201.) 

Scarpa  had  at  us  disposal  a  male  subject  in  which   surgeon's  ignorance  of  the  existent ?  of ?  tne  disease 
there  was  a  crural  hernia,  and  he  availed  himself  of   Mr.  Lawrence  once  saw  a ^  holp  ta  sureeon m  stake 
the  opportumty  of  examining  the  parts  with  the  utmost   a  crural  hernia  for  a  glandular  tumour  an ^the  m  ient 
care.   He  first  injected  the  blood-vessels ;  he  afterward   died,  without  any  attemnt  bekii?  n  prfe  ?n  »K 
attentively  dissected  all  the  parts  concerned  in  the  dis-    by  the  operatio/.-CP 413,  Id  4  )    See  atso  Pan 

( Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  2,'p.  293,  &c.)    A  gland  Can 
only  become  enlarged  by  the  gradual  effects  of  inflam- 
mation ;  the  swelling  of  a  crural  hernia  comes  on  in  a-, 
momentary  and  sudden  manner,  and,  when  strangu- 
lated, occasions  the  train  of  symptoms  already  de- 
scribed in  our  account  of  the  inguinal  hernia,  which 
symptoms  an  enlarged  gland  could  never  occasion 
huch  circumstances  seem  lo  be  sufficiently  discrimi 
native  ;  though  the  feel  Of  the  two  kinds  of  swelling  is 
often  not  of  itself  enough  to  make  the  surgeon  decided 
in  his  opinion.   It  is  particularly  remarked  by  Hessel- 
bach,  that  while  a  femoral  hernia  is  incomplete,  that  is 
to  say,  within  the  outer  opening  of  the  passage, 
through  which  the  parts  descend,  the  disease  presents 
itself  as  a  round,  firm  swelling,  on  the  outer  side  of 
which  the  femoral  artery  can  be.  felt  pulsating :  this 
small  hernia  may  be  mistaken  for  an  inflamed  gland,  and 
the  case  can  only  be  discriminated  by  the  history  of  its 
origin  and  symptoms^-(  Ueber  den  Ursprun  g  der  litis- 
ten-und-Schenkelbriiche,  p.  51.)    A  femoral  hernia  may 
be  mistaken  for  a, bubonocele,  when  the  expanded  part 
of  the  swelling  lies  over  Poupart's  ligament.   As  the 
taxis  and  operation  for  the  first  case  ought  to  be  done  dif- 
ferently from  those  for  the  latter,  the  error  may  lead  to 
very  bad  consequences.    The  femoral  hernia,  however, 
■may  always  be  discriminated,  by  the  neck  of  the  tumour 
having  Poupart's  ligament  above  it.    In  the  bubono- 
cele,^ spine  of  the  pubes  is  behind  and  below  this 
part  of  the  sac;  but  in  the  femoral  hernia,  it  is  on  the 
same  horizontal  level,  and  a  little  on  the  inside  of  it. 
—(bee  Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p.  414,  ed.  4.) 

In  the  male  subject,  "the  crural  hernia,  in  the  early 
fuagfJsays,!?c;lrna)'  is  situated  so  deeply  in  the  bend  of 
the  thigh,  that  it  is  difficult,  even  in  the  thinnest  per- 
sons, to  feel  its  neck;  and  in  examining  itscircum- 


curate  description  of  the  crural  hernia  in  the  early  staee 
It  is  true,  that  when  the  tumour  has  in  time  acquired* 
large  size,  and  its  fundus  is  inclined  in  a  parallel  man 
ner  to  the  fold  of  the  thigh,  at  partly  or  entirely  covers 
the  crural  vessels,  and  even  the  crural  nerve,  asWalte» 
says  he  once  observed.— {Sylloge  Comment.  Anal  I 
24.)    But,  it  is  not  thence  to  be  concluded  that  tv 
tumour  in  the  beginning  descended  over  the  crural to. 
sels,  much  less  between  them  and  the  anterior  sunerinr 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium.   Neither  must  it  be  in  a 
gined  that  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  becomes  removed 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  these  vessels  if 
these  two  cases  ever  happen,  they  must  be  very  rare- 
and  the  best  authorswho  have  treated  of  crural  hen  in 
concur  in  stating  that  in  performing  the  operation  thw 
have  constantly  found  the  viscera  situated  on  tire  /n  Z 
Of  the  crural  vessels,  but  never  on  their  outs  d, v,T 
when  the  tumour,  after  acquiring  a  consS  esife^ 
situated [transversely  over  the  .crural  vessels,  the  neck 
of  the  hernial  sac  has  always  been  found  upon  their 
inner  side  that  is  to  say,  between  them  and  the 
Le  Dran    Observ.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  2l.  La  Pave  ^ 
fOpirations  de  Dionis,  p.  358)!  Pe«t 
thumei ,  t.  2 I  p  219),  Morgagni  {De  Sed.  et  CausMorb 
epist.  34.  15),  Arnaud  {Mim.  de  Chir.  torn.  2,  »  768)' 
^"Z,(,f e  **erniis  Melius,  p.  78),  Bertrandi  {Tral- 
tato  delle  Operazioni,  I.  1,  Annot.  p.  218)  Pott  IChi 
rurg.  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  152),  Desault  {Traiti  des  Mai 
Chirurgpam-m},  B.Bell  {A  System  of  Z%t 
vol.  I  j,  387),  Richter  ( Traiti  des  Hernies,  chap°Ai) 
Nessi  {Instituz  Chir.  t.1,p.  198),  Lassus  {Mid.Opir 
t.  1,  p.  198),  and  many  other  writers  all  concur  uoon 
this  point.    "  In  support  of  their  opinion  (says  Scarpa) 
L  could  cite  a  great  number  of  cases  of  my  own  which 
I  have  collected  either  in  operating  on  several  indivi- 
duals for  crural  hernia,  or  in  dissecting  the  same  kind 
of  hernia  m  the  bodies  of  many  female  subjects,  and  in 
mat  of  the  man  from  whom  1  have  taken  the  8th  plate 
Lastly,  a  so,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting 
in  a  female  an  enormous  crural  hernia,  which  descended 
one  third  of  the  way  down  the  thigh.  I  observed  that 
the  neck  of  the  sac  did  not  encroach  at  all  upon  the 
crural  vessels,  but  lay  entirely  on  their  inner  side  "- 
{Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Hernies,  p.  203.  206.) 

The  tumour,  on  account  of  its  situation,  is  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  an  enlarged  inguinal  gland ;  and  many 
fatal  events  are  recorded  to  have  happened  from  the 


attentively  dissected  all  the  parts  concerned  in  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  he  has  published  an  exact  description  of  the 
particulars,  illustrated  by  an  engraving. 

According  to  Hesselbach,  the  femoral  hernia,  though 
not'eommon  in  men,  is  more  frequent  than  is  generally 
Welieved,  and  often  overlooked  on  account  of  its  being 
very  small.— ( Ueber  den.  Ursprung,  fyc.  der  Leislen- 
und-Schenkelbriiehe,  p.  47.)  Thus,  in  an  example  pub- 
lished in  a  modem  work,  an  inguinal  and  femoral 
hernia  were  met  with  together  in  a  gentleman  sixty- 
three  years  of  age.  On  examination  of  the  body  after 
death,  a  small  piece  of  intestine  forming  a  crural  hernia 
was  found  strangulated  and  concealed  under  an  ingui- 
nal rupture  and  a  mass  of  fat.— (C.  Bell's  Suro-ical 
Obs.  vol.  I,  p.  187.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  states  that  the  femoral  rupture  is  not 
so  uncommon  in  men  as  several  authors  would  lead 
us  to  suppose.  He  has  seen  many  instances  of  it.— 
{On  Ruptures,  p.  409,  note,  ed.  4.)  Dr.  Breschet,  it 
seems,  has  also  seen  as  many  as  thirty  examples  of  it 
in  the  practice  of  Dupuytren.— (Consid.  et  Obs.  Anat. 
Src.  sur  la  Hernie  Fern,  in  his  Concours,  p.  42.) 

According  to  the  observations  of  Scarpa,  and  all  the 
best  modern  writers  upon  surgery,  the  crural  hernia 
forms  both  in  the  male  and  female  subject,  in  the  cel- 
lular substance,  which  accompanies  the  crural  vessels 
below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  swelling  follows  the 
internal  side  of  those  vessels  and  gradually  descends 
into  the  fold  of  the  thigh,  between  the  sartorius,  gra- 
cilis, and  pectineus  muscles.   "  Many  surgeons  believe 


ana  peCUHCUa  ibu^iw  v  uu»B^uua  uciictc 

(savs  Scarpa)  that  the  hernial  sac,  and  the  intestines 
which  it  contains,  are  ordinarily  situated  above  the 
crural  vessels  and  the  trunk  of  the  vena  saphena,  and 
sometimes  between  these  viessels  and  the  anterior  su- 
perior spine  of  the  ilium;  But  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  this  assertion  is  not  supported  by  a  single  ac- 
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ference  with  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  the  tendinous 
margin  of  the  opening,  through  which  the  parts  are 
protruded, can  only  be  perceived  with  considerable  uii- 
ficulty .    On  the  contrary,  the  inguinal  hernia;  however 
small  it  maybe,  is  always  less  deeply  situated ;  it  is 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  bend  of  the  thigh.  In 
carrying  the  finger  round  its  neck,  the  tendinous  margin 
of  the  inguinal  ring  can  be  easily  feit  at  its  circum- 
ference ;  and  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  small  tumour, 
the  cord  composed  of  the  spermatic  vessels  is  distin- 
guishable.   When  the  crural  hernia  has  acquired  a  cu  n- 
siderable  size,  its, neck  is  always  deeply  situated  in  the 
bend  of  tlie  thigh ;  but  its  body  and  fundus  assume  an 
ooal  form,  and  their  sreat  diameter  is  situated  trans- 
versely in  the  bend  of  the  thigh.    Whatever  may  be 
the  size  of  the  inguinal  hernia,  it  always  presents  a  tu- 
mour of  a  pyramidal  form,  the  base  or  fundus  ot 
which,  far  from  being  directed  towards  the  ilium,  fol- 
lows exactly  the  direction  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and 
descends  directly  into  the  scrotum.    Besides  the  symp- 
toms common  to  all  hernial  swellings,  the  crural  her- 
nia, when  it  has  attained  a  certain  size,  presents  some 
others  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  ,  such  as  a  sense  of 
stupor  and  heaviness  in  the  thigh,  and  mdemaof  the 
leg,  and  even  of  the  foot,  of  the  same  side-     1  he  rea- 
son why  oedema  and  numbness  of  the  limb  are  parti- 
cularly remarkable  in  cases  of  femoral  hernia,  is  justly 
referred  by  Hesselbach  to  the  circumstance  of  the  femo- 
ral vessels'  and  nerves,  with  numerous  lymphatics, 
taking  their  course  through  the  crural  ring ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  observations,  the  numbness  and  oedema 
are  especially  great  when  the  protrusion  is  omentum, 
which  makes  stronger  pressure  on  the  vessels  and 
nerves  than  commonly  happens  in  a  case  of  enterocele, 
 ip  53  n 

"In  women,  however  (as  Scarpa  observes),  it  is  less 
easy  to  distinguish  the  crural  hernia  from  the  inguinal. 
In  fdet,  the  absence  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  the 
nearer  situation  of  the  ring  to  the  crural  arch,  may 
easily  occasion  a  mistake.  Sometimes,  a  woman  may 
even  be  supposed  to  have  a  double  crural  hernia  of  the 
same  side,  while,  of  these  two  distinct,  though  neigh- 
bouring hernia;,  one  may  be  inguinal,  and  the  other 
crural.  Mnw&  (Mim.  deChir.  t.%p.  605)  relates  an 
instance  of  such  a  mistake."— {Scarpa,  Traiti  des 
Hernies,p.  207,  203.) 

This  ivite>esting  writer  takes  occasion  to  observe 
further  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  the  portion 
of  the  inferior  pillar  of  the  abdominal  ring,  which 
separates  this  opening  from  the  internal  and  inferior 
angle  of  the  crural  arch,  is  so  slender  in  women,  that 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  the  crural  from  the 
inguinal  herniar  which  is  not  the  case  in  male  pa- 
tients.,      •  .  i, 

TJntil  a  few  years  ago,  the  stricture,  in  cases  of  femo- 
ral hernia,  was  always  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
lower  border  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  Poupart's  ligament.  A  total  change  of  opinion 
on  this  subject,  however,  has  latterly  taken  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  observations  first  made  by  Gim- 
bernat,  in  1793.  "  In  the  crural  hernia  (says  he),  the 
aperture  through  which  the  parts  issue  is  not  formed 
by  two  bands  (as  in  the  inguinal  hernia),  but  it  is  a  fo- 
ramen almost  round,  proceeding  from  the  internal 
margin  of  the  crural  arch  (Poupart's  ligament),  near 
its  insertion  into  the  branch  of  the  os  pubis,  between 
this  bone  and  the  iliac  vein :  so  that,  in  this  hernia,  the 
branch  of  the  os  pubis  is  situated  more  internally  than 
the  intestine,  and  a  little  behind ;  the  vein,  externaliy, 
and  behind ;  and  the  internal  border  of  the  arch,  be- 
fore. Now,  it  is  this  border  which  always  forms  the 
strangulation."— (See  .-2  JVezo  Method  of  operating  for 
the  Femoral  Hernia.) 

The  utility  of  knowing  that  it  is  not  Poupart's  liga- 
ment which  produces  the  strangulation  in  cases  of 
femoral  hernia,  is  important;  for  we  then  know,  that 
lining  the  lower  and  outer  border  of  the  external  ob- 
lique muscle  is  quite  erroneous.  This  proceeding  is 
the  more  to  be  reprobated,  because  the  lower  pillar  of 
the  abdominal  ring,  in  both  sexes,  will  be  divided  by  di- 
recting the  incision  upwards,  or  upwards  and  inwards  ; 
and  thus  the  abdominal  and  crural  rings  will  be  made 
into  one  common  aperture,  large  enough  to  make  the 
future  occurrence  of  hernia  very  likely  tp  happen.  In 
flip  male  there  is  also  considerable  danger  of  the  sper- 
matic cord  being  cut.  Cutting  Poupart's  ligament  ob- 
Uquely  outwards  is  attended  with  still  more  danger ; 


for  the  epigastric  artery  will  infaMibly  be  divided  at  its 
origin;  and  with  all  these  hazards,  the  incision  must 
be  quite  useless,  unless  carried  on  to  the  internal  edge 
of  the  crural  arch.— (Gimbernat,  p.  16.) 
"  The  inclination,  however,  of  several  modern  writers 
to  refer  the  strangulation  entirely  to  Gimbernafs  liga- 
ment is  not  sanctioned  by  the  most  careful  observers, 
like  Hesselbach  and  Langenbeck.— (JVeue.  Bibl.  b.  2, 
v  132  )  The  former  justly  remarks,  that  a  complete 
femoral  hernia  may  be  strangulated  in  two  places, 
either  at  the  outer  or  inner  opening  of  the  passage 
through  which  the  protrusion  happens.  Nay,  says  lie, 
that  the  strangulation  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  outer 
opening  was  known  to  former  surgeons,  for  they  re- 
marked that  the  constriction  was  removed  by  dividing 
the  fascia.:-(P.  53.)  And,  in  addition  to  these  two 
modes  of  strangulation,  is  to  be  enumerated  a  third, 
in  which  the  viscera  are  constricted  by  protruding 
through  some  weaker  point,  or  accidental  opening,  m  the 
anterior  parictes  of  the  crural  canal;— (Hesselbach,p. 
48;  Cloquet,  Recherches  Anat. p .  85 ;  aVo,  Langenbeck, 
op.  cit.  p.  132),  or  even  through  an  aperture  in  the  inner 
side  of  this  passage,  as  we  find  depicted  in  the  twen- 
tieth plate  of  Langenbeck's  treatise,  "De  Structura 
Peritonay."  ,   .,    .  .  . 

I  know  of  no  surgical  writer  who  has  given  a  clearer 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  femoral  hernia  than 
Langenbeck.-JVe««  Bibl.  b.  %  p.  112,  Src.)  He  ob- 
serves, that  when  the  dissection  is  begun  at  the  inside 
of  the  inguinal  region,  the  following  circumstances  are 
noticed:  after  the  removal  of  the  peritoneum  from  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  from  the  psoas,  ihacus  mter- 
nus,  and  the  great' vessels,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
transversalis  still  has  an  investment,  which  Cloquet 
terms  the  fascia  transversalis,  and  which  is  always  a 
white  glistening  aponeurosis.  From  the  place  where 
the  femoral  artery  lies  under  Poupart's  ligament,  to  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  the  preceding  fas- 
cia is  exlended  in  a  strong  fibrous  form  behind  the  inner 
surface  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  a  thin  continuation 
of  it  is  extended  over  the  iliacus  internus  and  psoas 
muscles,  where  it  is  named  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Clo- 
ouet the  fascia  iliaca.  The  fascia  of  the  transverse 
muscle  closes  the  belly  behind  Poupart's  ligament,  as- 
completely  as  the  peritoneum  does,  so  that  between  the 
femoral  artery  and  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  none  of  the  bowels  can  protrude,  which  occur- 


uiuui   nunc  ui  ~->-  r---  '  .    »  . 

rence  is  still  further  prevented  by  the  fascia  lata, 
w  oicb,  below  Poupart's  ligament,  is  closely  attached  to 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  By  the  pelvis  being  thus^ 
shut  up,  the  origin  of  a  crural  hernia  on  the  outside  of 
the  femoral  vessels  is  rendered  quite  impossible  — 
(Langenbeck,  op.  cit.)  This  part  of  the  explanation 
very  nearly  resembles  that  delivered  by  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
except  that  the  latter  describes  the  iliac  fascia,  and  not 
what  Cloquet  calls  the  transverse  fascia,  as  closing  the 
pelvis  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  crural  vessels. 
But  this  difference  iseasily  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance of  Sir  A.  Cooper  extending  the  name  fascia  iliaca 
beyond  the  limits  given  it  by  Cloquet  and  Langenbeck. 

Near  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  Langenbeck  remarks,  that  the  fascia  of  the 
transverse  muscle  has  some  strong  fibres,  which  pro- 
ceed inwards  under  the  internal  opening  of  the  ingui- 
nal canal,  of  which  they  form,  as  it  were,  the  bottom, 
and  are  named  by  Hesselbach  the  internal  inguinal 
ligament.  They  go  over  the  femoral  artery  and  vein, 
are  connected  above  with  the  fascia  of  the  transverse 
muscle,  and  below  are  continued  into  the  fascia  of  the 
psoas  and  iliac  muscles.  Where  these  fibres  pass  over 
the  femoral  vessels,  they  expand  into  a  firm  aponeuro- 
sis, which,  passing  downwards,  is  intimately  attached 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein  trj  the  horizontal 
branch  of  the  os  pubis,  close  to  the  symphysis,  and 
then  joins  the  aponeurosis  of  the  recti  muscles,  i  ne 
expanded  portion  of  the  foregoing  tendinous  fibres  tn  us 
rominued'alohg.the  crista  of  the  os  pubis  to  the  sheath 
of  the  rectus,  forms  the  inner  surface  of  9<mber™l 
or  the  femoral,  or  crural  ligament.  The  inner  edge  of 
this  ligiment  is  falciform  "and  concave,  the  concavi  y 
being  turned  towards  the  femoral  vein.  Now,  where 
the  fascia  of  the  transverse  muscle  extends  down- 
wards on  the  outer  side  of  the  crural  artery,  to ahefas- 
ciaof  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles,  so  as  to  close  the 
pelvis  between  that  vessel  and  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  it  also  forms,  hkeGimber- 
nat's  ligament,  a  falciform  edge,  the  concavity  of 
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which  lies  close  over  the  external  convexity  of  the 
tMral  artery.  Thus,  partly  by  the  concave  edge  of 
Gilnbernat's  ligament,  directed  towards  the  crural 
vein,  and  partly  by  the  concave  edge  of  the  extension 
f>f  the  fascia  of  the  transverse  muscle  to  the  fascia 
lhaca,  which  edge  is  turned  towards  the  crural  artery, 
an  aperture  is  produced,  through  which  the  femoral 
vessels  pass  out  of  tile  pelvis.  This  opening  is  named 
by  Cloquet  the  upper  opening  of  the  crural  canal, 
or,  as  many  English  surgeons  would  say,  of  the  crural 
or  femoral  ring.  By  Hesselhach,  it  is  called  the  inter- 
nal opening  for  the  femoral  vessels.  However,  as 
these  vessels  do  not  lie  loosely  and  unconnected!  y  in 
this  aperture,  the  opening  itself  is  shut  up,  as  it  were, 
and  cannot  be  seen  without  dissection. 

On  the  above-described  fascial  there  is  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  cellular  substance,  which  covers  the 
vessels  in  the  pelvis,  forms  a  sort  of  sheath  for  the  cru- 
ral artery  and  vein,  and  accompanies  these  vessels 
through  the  inner  opening  of  the  crural  canal,  or  ring, 
which  is  itself  accurately  shutupby  it.  When  this  cel- 
lular substance  is  removed,  the  white  glistening  fascia? 
are  plainly  seen  passing  through  the  same  opening,  and 
coming  nearer  together  in  a  funnel-like  manner. 
Where  the  fascia  of  the  transverse  muscle  forms  the 
outer  falciform  edge  of  this  aperture,  and  is  passing 
over  the  arteria  circumflexa  ilii  to  the  psoas  and  iliac 
muscles,  it  sends  off  through  the  opening  a  process, 
which  becomes  connected  with  the  outer  side  of  the 
crural  cana!  or  i  ing ;  while  from  the  internal  inguinal 
ligament,  which  lies  above  this  opening,  and  consti- 
tutes the  upper  edge  of  the  inner  aperture  of  the  cru- 
ral canal,  a  production  is  sent,  which  is  connected 
with  the  anterior  side  of  this  canal.  As  for  the  pos- 
terior and  inner  sides,  they  have  a  connexion  with  the 
fascire  of  the  psoas  and  levator  ani. 

When  the  groin  is  externally  dissected,  in  order  to 
have  a  view  of  the  crural  ring  or  canal,  on  the  outside 
of  the  pelvis,  the  following  appearances  present  them- 
selves :  after  the  removal  of  the  common  integuments, 
one  finds  below  Poupart's  ligament  a  quantity  of  fat, 
glands,  lymphatics,  veins,  and  arteries,  which  vessels 
come  out  through  small  openings  in  the  fascia  lata. 
As  soon  as  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  is  cleared,  its  aponeurosis  is  found  to  become 
stronger  at  the  anterior  su  perior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  and  its  fibres  to  collect  together,  and  assume  the 


The  fascia  lata,  which  is  spread  over  the  muscle*  of 
the  thiiih,  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  aponeurolia 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  and,  as  it  proceeds 
downwards  from  Poupart's  ligament,  is  very  closely 
attached  to  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  all  the  way  from 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  to 
the  femoral  artery,  drawing,  as  it  were,  Poupart's  liga- 
ment downwards  and  inwards,  or  backwards,  towards 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  give  to  its  external 
edge  a  convex  appearance,  and  shut  up  the  outside  of 
the  pelvis,  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
as  far  as  the  crural  nerve  and  artery,  so-firmly,  that  the 
formation  of  a  femoral  hernia  at  this  part  is  impossible. 
And  if  small  apertures  filled  with  fat  be  discernible 
in  this  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  still,  no  hernia  can 
here  take  place,  because,  as  Langenbeck  has  already 
explained,  here  the  interior  of  the  pelvis  is  again  -shut 
up  by  fasciee  already  described-. 

Under  the  fascia  lata  are  situated  the  anterior  crural 
nerve,  the  vein,  and  artery.  The  vena  saphena  magno 
lies  on  the  outside  of  it,  and  passes  through  an  opening 
in  it  into  the  femoral  vein.  This  aperture  in  the  fascia 
lata  is  at  the  inner  side  of  the  groin,  opposite  the  in- 
ternal opening  of  the  crural  ring  or  canal.  It  is  named 
by  Hesselbach  the  external  aperture  for  the  femoral 
Vessels,  and  described  by  him  as  an  oblique  fissure 
about  fifteen  lines  in  length.  He  takes  notice  of  its 
external  semilunar  edge  and  two  horns  which  are 
directed  inwards ;  the  parts  first  particularly  described 
by  Mr.  A.  Burns  of  Glasgow,  under  the  name  of  the 
semilunar,  or  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata.  The 
lower  horn  bends  rather  inwards  and  upwards,  and 
terminates  in  the  production  of  the  fascia  lata  spread 
over  the  pectinalis  muscle.  The  upper  horn,  which  is 
less  curved,  buries  itself  under  the  external  pfflatof 
the  abdominal  ring.  Over  the  lower  horn  of  the  open- 
ing, just  now  described,  the  vena  saphena  magna 
ascends  into  the  femoral  vein.  Through  the  same 
aperture  also  pass  nearly  alHhe  superficial  lymphatics 
of  the  lower  extremity.  According  to  Cloquet,  the 
fascia  lata  consists  of  two  layers,  of  which  the  anterior 
superficial  oqe  is  closely  attached  to  the  crural  arch, 
extends  over  the  femoral  vessels,  and  forms  the  an- 
terior side  of  the  crural  canal.  The  other  layer,  near 
the  pubes,  quits  the  former,  and  covering  the  pectinalis 
muscle,  constitutes  the  hinder  side  of  that  canal.  The 
anterior  layer  of  the  fascia  then  forms  an  oval  aper- 
ture, through  which  the  vena  saphena  passes,  and 


form  of  a  band,  which  is  Poupart's  ligament,  called  by 

Hesselbach  the  external  inguinal  UgameM,  and  by  I  which  is  considered  by  Cloquet  as"  the  lower  opening 
Gimbernat,  Cloquet,  and  others,  the  crural  arch.  This  of  the  crural  canal.  This  opening,  called  by  Hessel- 
ligament,  as  is  well  known,  passes  obliquely,  inwards  I  bach  the  external  foramen  for  the  femoral  vessels,  ia 
and  downwards,  towards  the  os  pubis,  and,  after  form-  well  delineated  both  in  his  excellent  work,  and  in  the 
ing  the  external  pillar  of  the  abdominal  ring,  is  first  twenty-third  plate  of.Langenbeck's  book.— (De  Struc- 
closely  inserted  into  the  angle  or  tubercle  of  the  os  pu-    turd  Peritontei,  Testiculorum  Tunicus  Src.  Boo.  GStt. 


Ins,  and  then  being  continued  inwards,  or  backwards,  in 
the  form  of  a  firm  fascia,  is  attached  to  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  that  bone,  making  the  anterior  or  outer sur- 
fa.ee  of  OimbemaVs,  or  the  femoral  ligament,  which  is 
consequently  produced  by  the  junction  of  Poupart's 
with  Hesselbach's  internal  inguinal  ligament  along  the 
spine  of  the  os  pubis.    Thus,  just  as  the  internal  ingui- 
nal ligament  is  a  strengthened  part  of  the  fascia  of  the 
transverse  muscle,  the  outer  inguinal  ligament  (or,  as 
it  is  here  commonly  called,  Poupart's  ligament),  is 
produced  by  the  strengthened  fibres  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle, 
the  fibres  of  it,  making  the  external  pillar  of  the  ring, 
being  continued  further  towards  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubes,  in  the  form  of  the  outer  surface  of  Gimber- 
naf's  ligament. — (Langenbeck,  JVeue  BibL  b.  2,  p.  120, 
121.)   English  surgeons  make  the  formation  of  Girn- 
bernat's  or  the  femoral  ligament  more  simple :  'thus, 
Mr.  Lawrence  states,  that  when  Poupart's  ligament 
approaches  the  pubes,  "  it  becomes  suddenly  broader ; 
"  that  it  is  fixed  by  this  broad  portion,  along  the 


1817.)     According  to  the  investigations  of  the  last 
anatomists,  as  soon  as  the  integuments  are  removed, 
this  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  with  its  external  semi- 
lunar edge,  and  two  horns,  are  regularly  seen.  The 
front  side  of  the  crural  canal  is  formed  by  the  fascia 
lata.   Where  this  fascia  proceeds  in  the  form  of  Hes- 
selbach's upper  horn  under  and  behind  the  external 
pillar  of  the  abdominal  ring,  and  makes  the  outer 
layer  of  Gimbernat's  ligament,  it  is  continued  as  a 
thin  aponeurosis  over  the  vena  saphena,  so  that  it 
makes  not  merely  the  upper  horn,  but  reaches  further 
downwards  and  forms  the  outer  side  of  the  crural 
canal.  The  outer  side  then  of  the  crural  canal  or  ring 
according  to  Langenbeck,  extends  from  the  outer  semi- 
lunar edge  of  the  external  opening  for  the  femoral 
vessels,  or,  as  English  surgeons  would  say,  from  the 
edge  of  the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata.  The 
larger  the  preceding  thin  continuation  of  fascia  is  the 
smaller  is  the  external  opening  for  the  femoral  vessels 
the  more  is  the  upper  horn  bent  downwards,  and  the 


whole   more  determinate  is  the  form  of  the  canal.— (Laneen- 
lengfth  nl' tin;  angle  and  crista  of  the  pubes  ;  that  it  has  |  beck,  JVeue  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  124,  125.) 


a  riiiuid 

p'oste  ' 


id  strong-anterior  edge,  a  thin  and  sharp  I    According  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  "At  the  upper  and 
rein;  and  that  the  former  of  these  is  anterior  part  of  the  limb,  the  fascia  lata  consistsof  two 
nearer  \o  the  surface,  while  the  latter  is  comparatively  J  portions,  an  external  and  an  internal,  with  distinct 
deenlv  seated.   The  breadth  of  this  part  varies  in  dif-   insertions.    The  former,  which  is  the  thickest  and 
deeply  seat  ,    ...  4_  aanwMv  frnm  ,hree  ri,iai.ters  of  strongest,  covers  the  sar.orhis  and  rectus  femoris  and 

S!??,6!!1"0  l°?V™Ss  "gament,  from  the  anterior 

stated,  it  measures 


ferent  subjects:  it  is  generally  from  three-quarters  of 
•  . h  .1  an  inch  Sometimes,  as  Gimbernat  has 
stated  t  meas, Z  more  than  an  inch  Dr.  Monro 
has f  ob'Jrvedi  that  it  is  broader  in  the  male  than  in  the 
ft 

part  ._ 

male."— (P.  308,  ed  3) 


part  the  more  rare  occurrence  of  tlusruptme  in  the 


superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  fe- 
moral vein.  The  latter,  thinner  and  weaker  covers 
the  pectineus  and  adductor  muscles,  and  is  nsened 

& «ehp^bef '  ^  frr* of  t,le  or*in  oVthe  foniTu 
passes  behind  the  femoral  vessels,  and  is  there  con 
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tinuous  with  the  iliac  fascia,  while  the  external-portion 
covers  these  vessels  anteriorly,  just  below  the  crural 
arch,  and  the  vessels  themselves  are  consequently 
situated  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  fascia."— 
(On  Ruptures,  p.  391,  ed.  4.)  «  . 

Where  the  insertion  of  the  fascia  lata  into  Poupart's 
ligament  ends,  it  forms  what  Mr.  Bu/ns  of  Glasgow 
callsthe  falciform  process,  the  upper  part  of  which*  is 
attached  to  the  above  ligament,  while  the  lower  pro- 
ceeds further  down  the  thigh.  ..The  concavity  of  the 
falciform  process  is  directed  towards  the  pubes.  This 
anatomical-connexion  is  one  chief  cause  why  extend 
ing  the  thigh,  and  rotating^  outward,  render  the  crural 
arch  tense.  •  ■-  . 

The  hernia  being  situated  in  front  of  the  peetineus, 
must  of  course  be  exterior  tp  the  fascia  lata.  In  my 
opinion,  surgeons  are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence for  his*  able  explanation  of  this.  fact.  As  for 
myself  I  am  candid  enough  to  own,vthat  until  I  read 
Ins  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
crural  hernia,  1  could  never  reap  any  accurate  nations 
concerning  the  relative  situations  of  the  hernial  sac 
and  fascia  of  the  thigh,  from  other  more  prolix  works, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Hesselbach  and  Langen- 
beck,  by  whom  the  anatomy  is  made  perfectly  intel- 
ligible* Mr.  Lawrence  reminds  us,  however,  that  the 
particular  Crural  hernia,  contained  in  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  lies  under  the  fascia  ;  p.  403,  edit.  4. 
And  lie  mentions,  that  "  the  upper  end  of  the  falciform 
process  passes  oVer  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the, 
neck  of  the  tumour  ;  it  is  then  folded  under  the  crural  i 
arch,  and  continues  into  Ihe  thin  posterior  border."1 
The  iliac  vein  is  placed  on  its  outer  side ;  the  pubes  is 
directly  behind  it;  and  the  Hipper  and  inner  parts  are 
bounded  by  the  thin  posterior  edge  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. It  is  this  part  which  forms  the  strangulation." 
— (On  Ruptures,  p.  404,  edit.  4.)  While,  however,  the 
latter  statement  is  made  by  this  gentleman  and  others, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  positively  declares,  that  the  stric- 
ture is  never  situated  at  Gimbernat's  ligament,  but  at 
the  crural  arch,  just  where  the  viscera  leave  the  ab- 
domen.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  182.)  He  also  men- 
tions, that  he  has  known  the  stricture  continue  after 
the  division  of  that  ligament,  and  the  patient  die.  The 
more  comprehensive  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject 
taken  by  Hesselbach  and  Langenbeck,  I  have  already 
explained. 

The  inner  side  of  the  crural  ring  or  canal,  as  already 
explained,  is  connected  with  the  fascia  of  the  trans- 
verse muscle.  And,  according  to  Langenbeck,  bBlow 
the  pajft  of  the  fascia  lata,  which  forms  the  external 
foramen  for  the  femoral  vessels,  the  front  side  of  the 
crural  canal  is  sometimes  formed  by  a  continuation  of 
the  fascia  of  the  transverse  muscle,  as  he  found  was 
the  case  in  both  groins  of  one  female  subject.  In  such 
a  case  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fat  between  the  fascia 
lata  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transverse  muscle,  and 
the  two  parts  are  easily  separable.  Langenbeck  ad- 
mits, however,  that  the  same  appearance  may  arise 
from  a  splitting  of  the  layers  of  the  fascia  lata.  Fre- 
quently the  front  side  of  the  crural  ring  is  so  short, 
that  the  opening  cannot  lightly  be  termed  a  canal,  and 
it  is  always  shorter  than  the  posterior  side.  When 
the  outer  side  exists,  it  is  extended  across  the  inner, 
over  the  sp;ice  between  the  two  horns,  and  is  then 
connected  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  pectinalis  de- 
rived from  the  fascia  of  the  psoas  and  levator  ani 
muscles.  In  the  anterior  and  inner  sides  of  the  crural 
canal,  there  are  some  small  openings.  Doubtless,  this 
structure  is  referred  to  by  Hesselbach,  when  he  says, 
that  in  the  male  subject  the  outer  openings  for  the 
femoral  vessels  is  further  closed  by  a  net-like  web  of 
tendinous  fasciculi.  The  posterior  side  of  the  crural 
canal,  or  ring,  is  entirely  formed  by  the  part  of  the 
<i  fascia  of  the  psoas,  which  enters  its  inner  opening  and 
joins  the  aponeurosis  of  the  pectinalis  muscle.  The 
outer  side  of  the  canal  lies  under  the  fascia  lata,  and 
joins  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides,  where  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  transverse  and  iliac  muscles  proceed 
to  the  outside  of  the  femoral  artery.  Langenbeck 
thinks  the  opening  by  which  tbe  vena  saphena  passes 
over  the  lower  horn  of  the  falciform  process  of  the 
fascia  lata,  might  be  named  the  lower  aperture  of  the 
crwal  canal.— (Sec  Langenbeck' s  Neite  Bibl.  ftir  die 
Chirurgie,  b.  2,  p.  126,  127,  Soo.    Hanover,  1819.) 

According  to  Hesselbach,  in  femoral  hernia,  the  two 
openings  of  the  passage  now  termed  the  crural  or  f»- 


moral  ring  are  one-half  larger  than  natural.  The 
outer  portion  of  the  inner  of  these  apertures  is  propelled 
mure  outward,  and  with  it  the  epigastric  artery.  The 
femoral  vein  no  longer  lies  at  the  external  end  of  this 
opening,  but  rather  at  the  back  of  the  canal  or  passage. 
The  external  semilunar  edge  (the  falciform  process)  of 
the  outer  opening  is  carried  more  outwards  and  up- 
wards, and  is  tightly  applied  over  the  distended  hernial 
sac.  In  this  state  of  the  parts,  the  outer  opening  forms 
an  oval  firm  tendinous  ling,  the  direction  of  which, 
like  that  of  the  inner  opening  for  the  passage  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  is  transverse.  The  neck  of  the  her- 
nial sac  is  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  within  the  canal 
between  the  two  openings.  The  posterior  side  of  this 
canal  or  passage,  now  frequently  named  the  crural  or 
femoral  ring,  is  longer.than  the  anterior.  In  one  large 
hernia,  Hesselbach  found  it  an  inch  and  ahalfin  length, 
but  the  anterior  side  of  the  passage  more  than  one-third 
shorter.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  inner  opening 
was  one  inch,  five  lines,  while  that  of  the  outer  one 
was  only  one  inch,  four  lines.  Must  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  with  the  hinder 
side  of  the  canal,  lies  upoii  the  peetineus  muscle,  and 
towards  the  outer  side  upon  the  femoral  vein.  The 
neck  of  the  hernial  sac  adheres  more  firmly  to  the  an- 
terior than  to  the  posterior  side  of  the  passage.  At  the 
outer  opening  of  the  passage,  the  neck  terminates  at 
almost  a  right  angle  forwards  in  the  body  of  the  sac, 
the  upper  portion  of  which  lies  upon  Poupart's  liga- 
ment ;  but  the  largest  part  of  it  is  situated  on  the  deep- 
seated  layer  of  the  femoral  fascia,  by  which  the  outer 
side  of  the  body  of  the  sac,  as  high  as  the  neck,  is 
separated  from  the  crural  vessels  and  nerves.  In  the 
male  subject,  when  the  tendinous  fibres,  mixed  With 
the  cellular  substance  covering  the  outer  opening  of 
the  passage,  make  great  resistance  at  particular  points, 
the  hernial  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia  may  be  double,  or 
even  divided  into  several  pouches,  a  preparation  ex- 
hibiting which  occurrence,  is  in  the  anatomical  mu- 
seum at  Wiirzburg.— {Hesselbach,  p.  48.)  Except  in  a 
few  cases  in  which  the  origin  and  course  of  the  epigas- 
tric artery  are  unusual,  this  vessel  runs  very  close  to 
the  external  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  much 
nearer  than  it  does  in  an  internal  bubonocele. 

The  sac  of  the  femoral  hernia  is  exceedingly  narrow 
at  its  neck  ;  and  where  its  body  begins,  it  becomes  ex- 
panded In  a  globular  form  ;  the  sac  of  the  bubonocele 
is  generally  of  an  oblong  pyramidal  shape.  The  bodi 
of  the  sac  of  the  femoral  hernia  makes  a  right  angle 
with  the  neck  by  being  thrown  forwards  and  upwards, 
a  circumstance  very  necessary  to  be  known  in  trying 
to  reduce  the  parts  by  the  taxi3.  Though  the  tumour 
formed  by  the  body  of  the  sac,  is  oval  and  nearly 
transverse,  it  is  found,  when  attentively  examined,  to 
take  the  direction  of  the  groin,  which  extends  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards,  the  outer  rather  smaller  end 
of  the  swelling  being  somewhat  higher  than  the  inner. 
—  (Hesselbach,  p.  50.) 

The  sac  of  the  femoral  hernia  is  said  by  Sir  A: 
Cooper  to  be  covered  by  a  kind  of  membranous  ex- 
pansion, consisting  of  condensed  cellular  substance, 
and  named  by  him  the  fascia  propria,  which  is  thus 
described :  "  A  thin  fascia  naturally  covers  the  opening 
through  which  the  hernia  passes,  and  desends  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  pubes.  When  the  hernia,  there- 
fore, enters  the  sheath,  it  pushes  this  fascia  before  it, 
so  that  the  sac  may  be  perfectly  drawn  from  its  inner 
side,  and  the  fascia  which  covers  it  left  distinct.  The 
fascia  which  forms  the  crural  sheath,  and  in  which  are 
placed  the  hole  or  holes  for  the  absorbent  vessels,  is 
also  protruded  forwards,  and  is  united  with  the  other, 
so  that  the  two  become  thus  consolidated  into  one.  If 
a  large  hernia  is  examined,  the  fascia  is  only  found  to 
proceed  upwards,  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  orifice  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  crural  sheath  by  which  the  hernia 
descends  ;  but  in  a  small  hernia  it  passes  into  the  ab- 
domen, as  far  as  the  peritoneum,  and  forms  a  pouch, 
frorn  which  the  hernial  sac  may  be  withdrawn,  leaving 
this,  forming  a  complete  bag  over  the  hernia." — (On. 
Hernia,  part  2,  p.6.)  However,  Mr.  Lawrence  has  not 
been  able  to  find,  on  dissection,  the  above  mentioned 
thin  fascia,  said  to  cover  the  opening  through  which 
the  hernia  passes;  nor  does  his  account  refer  any  co- 
vering of  the  hernia,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  an  elongated 
production  of  the  sheath  for  the  crural  vessels.  Ac- 
coratng  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  a  weak  aponeurosis,  dc- 
lUvsid.  from  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  bend  of  the 
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the  ^?°V^th^Swening'andliesimmediat«1y  beneath  I  divided  in  the  outer  part  of  the  sac,  and  the  InteiUm  , 
ilil  f„  i  adipose  substance.  Under  this  fascia  is  still  strangulated,  is  pushed,  with  the  unopened  sac, 
ioinPrt  i   cellular  substance  or  fascia  propria   into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

«nn  !  r  the  exPansion  of  the  crural  sheath,  then  »  The  hernial  sac  being  exposed,  is  to  be  next  opened; 
™.  a«'pose  substance,  and  lastly,  the  true  peritoneal 


sac  itself.  It  is  of  infinite  use  to  remember  these  se- 
thh  lnvestments  in  operating,  lesi  one  should  think 
tne :  fiernial  sac  divided  when  it  is  not  so. 

All  late  writers  on  hernia  have  remarked  how  very 
small  the  aperture  is,  through  which  the  viscera  pro- 
trude in  the  femoral  rupture ;  how  much  greater  the 
constriction  generally  is  than  in  the  bubonocele; •con- 
sequently, how  much  more  rapid  the  symptoms  are; 
bow  much  less  frequently  the  taxis  succeeds  ;  and  how 
much  more  dangerous  delay  proves. — (See  Sir  Jl. 
Cooper,  Hey,  Lawrence,  <S-c.) 

Though  the  crural  ring  is  almost  always  small,  yet, 
in  a  few  instances,  in  which  the  tumour  is  large,  and 
of  long  standing,  it  becomes  very  capacious,  just  as  the 
opening  often  becomes,  through  which  the  inguinal 
hernia  protrudes.  Dr.  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Hey,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  have  related  examples  of  this 
kind.  .  •  .        %  ' 

The  remarks  already  made  concerning  the  treatment 
of  hernia,  before  having  recourse  to  the  knife,  are  all 
applicable  to  the  present  case,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
In  attempting  to  reduce  the  femoral  hernia  by  the  taxis, 
rtie  surgeon  should  recollect,  however,  that  relaxing 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  femoral  fascia,  is  of  the 
highest  consequence.  Hence  the  thigh  should  be  bent, 
and  rolled  inwards.  The  pressure  ought  also  to  be 
first  made  downwards  and  backwards,  in  order  to  push 
the  swelling  off  Poupart's  ligament;  and  afterward, 
the  parts  should  be  propelled  upwards,  so  that  they 
may  return  through  the  crural  ring.  «f 

OPERATION  FOR  THE  FEMORAL  OR  CRURAL  HERNIA. 

Sir  A.  Cooper 'says,  "  the  incision  of  the  integuments 
is  to  be  begun  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  crural  arch, 
in  a  line  with  the  middle  of  the  tumour,  and  extended 
downwards  to  the  centre  of  the  tumour  below  the  arch. 
A.  second  incision,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  other, 
is  next  made,  beginning  from  the  middle  of  the  inner 
side'of  the  tumour,  and  extending  it  across  to  the  outer 
side,  so  that  the  form  of  this  double  incision  will  be 


and  to  divide  it  with  safety,  it  is  best  to  pinch  up  a 
small  part  of  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb;  (0 
move  the  thumb  upon  the  finger,  by  which  the  intes- 
tine is  distinctly  felt,  and  may  be  separated  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  sac ;  and  then  to  cut  into  the  sac,  by 
placing  the  blade  of  the  knife  horizontally.  Into  tliis 
opening  a -director  should  be  passed,  and  the  sac  opened 
from  its  fundus  to.  the1  crural  sheath." — ( On  Crural  and 
Umbilical  Herwig,.)        •  ■  , 

Soiuet.im.es  the  contents  of  the  hernia,  thus  exposed, 
admit  of  being  returned  without  the  further  use  of  the 
knife.  When  this  object,  however,  cannot  be  readily 
done,  the  protruded  parts  should  never  suffer  injury 
from  repeated  manual  attempts ;  and  it  is  best  to  divide 
the  stricture  at  once. 

The  merit  of  having  first  proposed  the  safest  plan  of 
cutting  Poupart's  ligament,  even  before  surgeons  were 
aware  of  the  parts  which  really  form  the  strangulation 
is  assigned  by  Gimbernat  to  Mr.  B.  Bell,  who  intro- 
duced his  finger  below  Poupart's  ligament,  between  tlie 
ligament  and  thelntestine  (an  evident  proof,  saysGim 
bernat,  that  there  was  no  strangulation  there) ;  lie  then 
made  a  very  superficial  incision  from  above  down- 
wards into  the  thickest  part  of  the  ligament  to  its  lower 
edge  ;  and  without'cutting  quite  through  it,  he  con- 
tinued his  incision  about  an  inch.  He  rested  the*  back 
of  the  scalpel  upon  his  finger,  which  served  as  a  guide 
to  the  instrument,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  defence 
to  the  intestine.  The  incision,  however,  having  been 
continued  for  an  inch,  Would,  as  Gimbernat-  remarks, 
inevitably  cut  the  internal  edge  of  the  crural  arch. 
Now  cutting  this  only  for  a  few  lines  gives  sufficient 
room  for  the  easy  reduction  of  the  parts ;  and  there  is 
no  necessity  to  touch  the  ligament,  as  it  never  occa- 
sions the  strangulation—  (Gimbernat,  p.  27.) 

Gimbernat's  method  of  dividing  the  stricture,  in 
cases  of  femoral  hernia?,  is  now  frequently  regarded 
as  the  safest  and  most  effectual.  "Introduce,  along 
the  internal  side  of  the  intestine,  a  cumulated  «r 
grooved  sound,  with  a  blunt  end,  and  a  channel  of  silt 
ficientdeptb.  This  is  to  be  directed  obliquely  inwards, 


that  of  the  letter  T  reversed."  The  angular  flaps  are,  I  till  it  enter  the  crural  ring,  which  will  be'known  by  the 
of  course,  to  be  next  dissected  oft"  and  reflected.  /  increased  resistance  ;  as  also  when  its  point  rests  upon 
Dupuytren  also  makes  the  external  wound  of  a  similar  I  the  branch  of  the  os  pubis.  Then  suspend  the  intro- 
shape,  the  first  cut  being  always  parallel  to  the  femoral  j  duction;  and  keeping  the  sound  (with  your  left  hand 
vessels. — (Breschet.  op.  cit  p.*  169.)  I  if  you  are  operating  on  the  right  side,  and  v.  v.)  firmly 


The  making  of  two  incisions*,  however,  is  not  deemed 
necessary  by  the  majority  of  surgeons;  and  in  all  the 
numerous  operations  which  I  have  seen  performed  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  during  my  apprenticeship 
there,  and  afterward,  a  transverse  wound  was  not  ne- 
cessary. T/ie  division  of  the  skin  should  begin  about 
an  inch  above  the  crural  ring,  and  be  continued 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards.  In  this  manner 
we  cut  exactly  over  the  place  where  the  incision  of 
the  stricture  should  be  mude.— (See  Lawrence,  p.  425, 

cd.4.)  '■    '*  *     '.  • 

"The  first  incision  (Sir  A.  Cooper  remarks)  exposes 
the  superficial  fascia,  which  is  given  off  by  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  and  which  covers  the  anterior  part  of 
the  hernial  sac;  but  if  the  patient  is  thin,  and  the  her- 
nia has  not  been  long  formed,  this  fascia  escapes  ob- 
servation, as  it  is  tlien  slight.and  delicate,  and  adheres 
closely  to  the  inner  side  of  the  skin.    When  this  fascia 
is  divided,  the  tumour  is  so  far  exposed,  that  the  cir- 
cumscribed form  of  the  hernia  may  be  distinctly  seen  ; 
and  a  person  not  well  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  Darts  would  readily  suppose  that  the  sac  itself 
was' novv'laid  bare.    Tliis,  however,  is  not  the  case  ; 
for  it  is  still  enveloped  by  a  membrane,  which  is  the 
r'iscia  that,  the  hernial  sac  pushes  before  it,  as  it  passes 
through  the  inner  side  of  the  crural  sheath.  This  mem- 
brane. Hie  fascja  propria,  is'to  be  next  divided  longi- 
n  dinallv  from  the  neck  to  the  fundus  of  the  sac;  and 
if  thp  subject  is  fat,  an  adipose  membrane  lies  between 
and  the  sac  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished,  by 
seeing  the  cellular  membrane  passing  from  its  inner 

»10St  diffici,,t  Panof 

the  operation ;  for  the  fascia  propria  is  very  liable  to  be 
mistaken  "or  he  sac  itself;  so  that  when  it  is  divided, 
m  sraKen  .     ^  jg  expnsPd,  and  the  intestine 

it  is  supposed  that  tne  sat  »  w  •  ia 
is  laid  bare;  following  upon  this  idea,  the  stricture  is 


resting  upon  the  branch  of  the  os  pubis,  so  that  its  back 
shall  be  turned  towards  the  intestine,  and  its  c&pal  to 
the  symphysis  pubis,  introduce  gently  with  ypur  other 
hand,  into  the  groove  of  the  sound,  a  bistoury  with  a 
narrow  blade  and  blunt  end,  till  it  enter  the  ring.  Its 
entry  will  be  known,  as  before,  by  a  little  increase  of 
resistance.   Cautiously  press  the  bistoury  to  the  end  of 
the  canal;  and  employing  your  two  hands  at  oncn, 
carry  both  instruments  close  along  the  branch  to  the 
body  of  the  pubis,  drawing  them  out  at  the  same  time. 
By  this  easy  operation,  you  will  divide  the  internal 
edge  of  the  crural  arch  at  its  extremity,  and  within  four 
or  five  lines  of  its  duplicative;  the  remainder  continu- 
ing firmly  attached  by  the  inferior  band,  or  pillar, of 
which  it  is  the  contiuuation.    This  simple  incision 
being  thus  made,  without  the  smallest  danger,  the  in- 
ternal border  of  the  arch,  which  forms  the  strangula- 
tion, will  be  considerably  relaxed,  and  the  parts  will 
be  reduced  with  the  greatest  ease.~l  Gimbernat,  p. 
45,  46.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  thus  executes  Gimbernat's  plan:  "It 
will  generally  be  practicable  (says  he)  to  introduce  the 
tip  of  the  hmrer,  or  of  the  nail  under  the  edge  of  the 
tendon,  the  fibres  of  which  should  be  carefully  dividtd 
in  succession,  with  the  probe-pointed  knife/until  «e 
,?V,e  SAlued  JU,^  8ufficie"t  room  to  replace  the  con- 
tents of  the  swelling.  When  the  tightness  of  the  stric- 
ture prevents  the  operator  from  using  his  finger  as  a 
Z  ,  \  VVU'  em|>loy  the  deeply-grooved  curved  direc- 
h?.t'h  . °"lg  'uas  near  as  he  can  t°  the  pubes.  In 
J  Jf68'  the,  Want  end  only  of  the  curved  knife 
~7  Pnssed  bey"nd  the  stricture,  that  the  division 
ev  «if„,eMecte?  ;v'thout  »sk  to  the  arteries,  in  case 
&M»«  follow  their  usual  course."  Thein- 
fin£r  *hrou'd  be  Protected  by  the  operator's  left  fore- 
aT,H«  k,?  '  ml  cannot  be  sPare<,>  jt  may  be  held 
aside  by  an  assistam.-(0»  Ruptures,  p.  432,  ed.  4.) 
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Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  the  stricture  to  be  divided 
11  obliquely  inwards  and  upwards,  at  right  angles  to 
the  crural  arch."  In  consequence  of  the  very  deep 
situation  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  crural  arcli,  and 
the  tigfit  manner  in  which  the  protruded  viscera  are 
surrounded  by  the  tendon,  this  excellent  surgeon  con- 
eiders,  that  the  intestine  is  in  greaj  danger  of  being 
wounded  with  the  knife,  or,  if  held  aside  sufficiently, 
of  being  torn.  Hence,  his  custom  is  to  divide  the  stric- 
ture on  its  anterior  part,  as  far  as  the  front  margin  of 
the  crural  arch,  directing  the  edge  of  the  knife  up- 
wards and  inwards.  s  If  this  is  not  sufficient,  he  after- 
ward cuts  the  thin  posterior  border  of  the  tendon  in 
the  same  direction.  'l  • 

After  advising  us  to  open  the  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia 
with  particular  care,  on  account  of  its  being  much 
thinner  than  that  of  a  bubonocele,  and  (as  might  be 
added)  on  account  of  its  seldom  containing  any  fluid, 
and  often  having  no  omentum  in  it  covering  the  intes- 
tine, Mr.  Hey  remarks:  "The  stricture  made  upon 
the  prolapsed  parts  is  very  great,  as  I  have  already 
observed  ;  but  if  the  tip  of  the  finger  can  be  introduced 
withm  the  femoral  ring  to  guide  the  bubonocele  knife, 
a  small  incision  (for  the  ring  is  narrow)  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  set.  the  parts  at  liberty.  If  the  tip-of  the  fin- 
ger cannot  be  introduced  at  the  proper  place,  a  director 
with  a  deep  groove  must  be  used' instead  of  the  finger; 
but  I  prefer  the  latter.  The  finger  or  director  should 
not  be  introduced  very  near  the  great  vessels,  but  on 
tlfat  side  of  the  intestine  or  omentum  which  is  near- 
est to  the  symphysis  of  the  ossa  pubis.  Tlieincision 
may  then  be  made  directly  upwards.  The  surgeon 
must  take  especial  care  to  introduce  his-  finger  or 
director  within  that  part  where  he  finds  the  stricture 
to  be  the  greatest,  which,  in  this  species  of  hernia,  is 
the  most  interior  part  of  the  wound."— (P.  IK.) 

Gimbernaf  s  mode  is  preferable  to  Mr.  Hey's,  be- 
cause, were  the  operation  done  on  a  male,  cutting 
directly  upwards  would  endanger  the  spermatic  cord. 
In  order  to  obviate  this  risk,  Sir  A.  Cooper  makes  a 
small  incision  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  draws 
the  cord  out  of  the  way  of  the  knife,  with  a  bent  probe. 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  noticed  that  an  "  incision  of  the 
most  interior  part  of  the  stricture  is  free  from  all  dan- 
ger, in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  vessels.  But  that 
variety,  in  which  the  obturatrix  artery,  arising  from  the 
epigastric,  runs  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  sac, 
seems  to  preclude  us  from  cutting  even  in  this  direc- 
tion." Hesselbach  met  with  a  remarkable  instance  of 
such  irregularity  in  the  origin  and  course  of  the  obtu- 
ratrix artery  in  the  body  of  a  female,  in  whom  there 
were  two  small  crural  hernia?.  On  the  right  side,  the 
epigastric  and  obturatrix  arteries  arose,  by  a  common 
trunk,  from  the  crural  artery  below  Poupart's  ligament. 
They  soon  separated  from  one  another;  the  epigastric 
taking  its  ordihary  course  upwards  at  the  outer  side  of 
the  neck  of  the  hernial  3ac,  while  the  obturatrix  made 
a  considerable  turn,  and  ran  transversely  inwards  over 
the  strong  fibres  of  the  femoral  ligament,  and  encircled 
the  anterior  and  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernia, 
.whence  it  afterward  proceeded  obliquely  downwards 
and  outwards,  behind  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  os 
pubis,  towards  the  obturator  foramen. — {Hesselbach,p. 
52.)  A  mode  of  operating  has  lately  been  proposed 
{E'din.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  205),  with  a 
view  of  avoiding  this  danger.  We  are  directed  to 
make  an  incision  through  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal  oblique  muscle,  just  above  the  crural  arch,  and 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  part;  to  introduce  a  di- 
rector under  the  stricture  from  this  opening,  and  to  di- 
vide the  tendon  to  the  requisite  extent,  by  means  of  a 
curved  knife  passed  along  the  groove. — ( On  Ruptures, 
p.  430,  edit-  4.)  For  reasons  which  Mr.  Lawrence 
states,  this  plan  is  certainly  not  altogether  eligible,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  Gimbernat's  method  of  cutting  the 
stricture  is  the  safest."  Dupuytren  uses  a  curved  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  that  cuts  with  its  convexity:  it  is 
conducted  flat  on  the  left  forefinger,  and  with  it  under 
the  tiii  hue,  and  then  its  edge  is  turned  upwards,  the 
incision  being  extended  through  the  upper  end  of  the 
falciform  process  to  the  margin  of  the  crural  arch.—. 
(Breschet  Concours,  &c.p.  182.) 

Monro  computes,  that  the  obturator  artery  may  arise 
from  the  epigastric,  once  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  sub- 
jects. But  allowing  that  it  originates  more  frequently, 
it  then  does  not  always  deviate  from  its  usual  course 
along  the  outside  of  the  sac.  Sir  A.  Cooper  says ;  "  In 


all  cases  which  I  have  myself  dissected,  where  this 
variety  existed  with  crural  hernia,  the  obturator  has- 
passed  into  the  pelvis,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  sac,  entirely  out  of  tiie  reach  of  any  danger  of  the 
knife."— ( On  Crural  Hernia,  p.  21.)  Mr.  Lawrence 
concludes,  that  the  comparative  number  of  instances, 
in  which  it  is  found  on  the  opposite  side,  cannot  be 
more  than  one  in  twenty,  and  consequently,  if  we  ad- 
mit  that  the  obturatrix  artery  arises  from  the  epigastric 
once  in  five  times,  it  would  only  be  liable  to  bewounct?d 
once  in  a  hundred  operations.— (P.  412,  erf.  3.) 

When  the  origin  and  course  of  the  epigastric  artery 
differ  from,  what  is  common,  this  vessel,  as  Hesselbach 
remarks,  sometimes  passes  inwards  along  the  hori- 
zontal branch  of  the  os  pubis,  ere  it  ascends  towards 
the  rectus  muscle,  and  when  this  variation  exists  in  a 
case  of  femoral  hernia,  the  artery  does  not  pass  over 
the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  but  first  under  it, 
and  then  round  its  inner  side.  Hesselbach  has  seen 
only  one  instance  of  this  irregularity  of  the  epigastric 
artery  in  a  female,  and  never  in  a  male  subject.— ( Ueber 
den  Ur sprung,  &c.  dcr  Leisten-und-SchenckelbrUche, 
p.  52.)  -     •  •  " 

The  industrious  Cloquet  examined  250  bodies  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  average  number  of  cases,  in 
which  the  origin  and  course  of  the  obturatrix  artery 
are  different  from  what  is  most  common.  He  found, 
that  when  this  artery  and  the  epigastric  arise  by  one 
common  trunk,  they  sometimes  separate  from  each 
other  above,  and  rarely  below  the  upper  opening  of  the 
crural  canal.  In  the  first  case,  the  longer  their  common 
trunk  is,  the  closer  do  they  lie  toGimbernat's  ligament, 
and  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  upper  opening  of  the  above 
canal.  Li  the  second  case,  the  common  trunk  of  these 
arteries  arises  within  this  canal,  and  the  two  vessels 
then  return  into  the  abdomen.  In  160  bodies,  of  which 
87  were  male,  and  73  female,  the  obturatrix  artery  arose 
on  both  sides  from  the  hypogastric ;  and  only  in  56,  of 
which  21  were  male,  and  35  female,  did  it  originate  on- 
both  sides  from  the  epigastric.  In  28,  of  which  15 
were  male,  and  13  female,  the  obturatrix  arose  on  one 
side  from  the  hypogastric,  and  on  the  other  from  the 
epigastric.  In  six  bodies,  viz.  two  male  and  four  fe 
male,  it  originated  from  the  crural. — {Reck.  Jlnat.  sur 
les  Hernies,  Ato.  Paris.) 

It  is  observed  by  Professor  Scarpa  that  "  the  round 
ligament  of  the  uterus,  in  passing  through  the  abdo- 
minal muscles,  follows  precisely  the  same  track  as  the 
spermatic  cord.  It  is  equally  situated  behind  Poupart's 
ligament,  with  the  difference,  that  it  does  not  become 
so  distinct  from  the  internal  extremity  of  this  ligament, 
as  the  spermatic  cord  does,  because  it  has  not  so  far  to 
run,  in  order  to  get  from  that  ligament  to  the  inguinal 
ring,  the  latter  opening  being  situated  lower  in  the  fe- 
male than  the  male  subject.  The  round  ligament,  like 
the  spermatic  cord,  also  crosses  the  epigastric  artery 
before  reaching  the  inguinal  ring.  And  as  the  crural 
hernia  always  begins  at  the  internal  and  inferior  angle 
of  the  arch  of  this  name,  as  well  in  the  male  as  the  fe- 
male, it  follows  that,  in  the  two  sexes,  the  epigastric 
artery  remains  in  , its  natural  situation,  and  invariably 
corresponds  to  the  external  side  of  the  neck  of  the  cru- 
ral hernia;  while  the  spermatic  cord  in  men,  and 
the  round  ligament,  in  women,  pass  over  the  extremity 
of  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac.  In  the 
operation  for  the  crural  hernia,  in  females,  the  in- 
cision of  the  neck,  of  the  hernial  sac  and  crura! 
arch,  when  directed  upwards  towards  the  linea  alba, 
cannot  Wound  the  epigastric  artery,  which  it  is  of  the 
most  consequence  to  avoid ;  but  it  always  divides, 
either  totally,  or  partially,  the  round  ligament  of  the 
uterus,  which  cannot  lead  to  any  dangerous  hemor- 
rhage ;  for,  except  in  the  period  of  pregnancy,  the  ar- 
,  teries  of  the  round  ligament  are  very  small ;  they  are 
almost  obliterated  in  women  advanced  in  years ;  and, 
in  general,  they  are  quite  capillary  in  the  extremity  of 
the  ligament  adjoining  the  ring.  Hence,  it  cannot  be 
surprising  that  so  many  crural  henike  have  been  suc- 
cessfully operated  upon  in  women  by  cutting  the  hernial 
sac  and  crural  arch  directly  upward,  while  not  a  single 
instance  can  be  cited  of  such  an  incision  being  made  in 
man  without  mischief,  although,  in  both  sexes,  the  epi- 
gastric artery  may  have  been  avoided  in  operating  by 
this  process.— {Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Hermes,  j>.  240.) 

In  operating  upon  the  cruial  hernia  in  males,  bcarpa 
recommends  us  to  follow  a  method,  which  he  calls  new, 
but  which,  in  fact.is  the  same  as  that  advised  by  Gun 
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bernat.  "1  liave  found  (says  Scarpa}  that,  in  man,  the 
neck  of  the  hernial  sac  may  be  divided  without  danger, 
by  giving  to  the  incision  a  direction  exactly  contrary 
to  that  which  is  practisedin  the  female  subject.  After 
having  opened  the  hernial  sac,  it  is  to  be  drawn  out- 
wards by  one  of  its  sides  sufficiently  to  allow  the  intro- 
iluctionof  a  small  director  between  its  neck  and  the 
Strangulated  intestine,  the  groove  of  the  instrument 
being  turned  downwards  towards  the  internal  and  infe- 
rior angle  of  the  crural  arch.  Jl  probe-pointed  bistoury, 
the  edge  of  which  is  also  to  be  directed  downwards  to- 
wards the  point  of  insertion  of  Poupart's  ligament  to 
the  pubes,  is  to  be  pushed  along  the  groove.  By  this 
means  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  will  be  divided  its 
•  whole  length  at  its  internal  and  inferior  side,  and  Pou- 
-  part's  ligament  will  be  cut  close  to  its  attachment  to  the 
'Atop  of  the  os  pubis.  The  epigastric  artery  will  cer- 
','  tainly  be  avoided,  because  it  lies  upon  the  opposite  side 
^  of  the  hernial  sac.  As  for  the  spermatic  cord,  I  have 
r  demonstrated,  that  it  is  situated  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  hernial  sac ;  consequently  it  cannot  be 
touched  by  an  incision  made  from  above  downwards, 
while  it  is  constantly  cut  in  the  ordinary  method,  since 
the  knife  is  carried  from  below  upwards.  In  the  first 
case  this  part  may  be  the  more  easily  avoided,  as  it  lies 
at  some  distance  from  the  internal  and  inferior  angle' 
of  the  crural  arch.  In  fact,  it  is  at  this  place  that  it 
quits,  as  we  have  seen,  the  edge  ofPoupart's  ligament, 
in  order  to  ascend  towards  the  inguinal  ring.  «  The  in- 
cision that  I  propose  (says  Scarpa)  not  only  has  the 
advantage  of  slitting  open  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac 
its  whole  length,  it  also  divides  a  part  of  the  insertion 
of  Poupait's  ligament  into  the  upper  part  of  the  os 
pubis,  a  thing  that  greatly  contributes  to  relax  the  crural 
arch,  and  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  viscera;  of 
those,  at  least,  which  are  not  adherent  to  the  sac." — 
(Scarpa,  op.  cit.  p.  235.) 

Although  this  accurate  anatomist  and  surgeon,  at  the 
time  when  he  first  published  on  hernia,  was  quite  un- 
acquainted with  the  valuable  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  had  made  their  appearance  in  this  country, 
it  is  curious  to  find,  both  in  his  account  of  the  in- 
guinal and  crural  hernia,  how  strongly  his  doctrines 
and  observations  tend  to  confirm  every  thing  that  has 
recently  been  insisted  upon  in  modern  works,  respecting 
the  place  where  the  bubonocele  first  protrudes,  its 
passing  through  a  sort  of  canal  before  it  comes  out  of 
the  abdominal  ring,  the  advantage  of  cutting  in  the 
crural  hernia  the  internal  and  inferior  angle  of  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  or,  in  other  terms,  that  part  of  the  liga- 
ment which  was  first  particularly  pointed  out  by  Gim- 
bernat,  as  causing  the  principal  part  of  the  strangula- 
tion. 

Hesselbach  considers  an  incision  through  the  outer 
side  of  the  crural  ring  safer  than  one  through  Gimber- 
nat's  ligament,  and  safer  in  women  than  men.  In 
women,  he  recommends  the  cut  to  be  made  through  the 
middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  ring,  nearly  straight  up- 
wards, or  a  little  inclined  inwards,  in  which  mode  the 
epigastric  artery  cannot  be  hurt,  whether  it  lie  at  the 
outer  or  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac.  In  men, 
this  incision,  directed  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards, 
he  says,  cannot  be  made,  on  account  of  the  nearness 
of  the  spermatic  cord;  therefore,  in  the  male  subject, 
he  advises  cutting  the  inner  side  of  the  opening,  that  is 
to  say,  Gimbernat's  or  the  femoral  ligament,  directly 
inwards  towards  the  symphysis  of  the  os  pubis. — 
( Uebef  den  Ursprung  der  Leistenund-Schenkelbriiche, 
p.  54.)  When  the  epigastric  or  obturator  artery  de- 
viates from  its  usual  course,  and  surrounds  the  inner 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernia  (which  variety  can  never 
be  ascertained  a  priori),  a  wound  of  the  vessel  Hessel- 
nach  regards  as  unavoidable. 

From  the  views  taken  of  femoral  herniain  this  article, 
I  consider  the  unrestricted  direction  always  to  cut 
Gimbernat's  ligament  in  the  operation  perfectly  er- 
roneous. For,  as  Langenheck  has  stated,  the  sent  of 
■strangulation  may  either  be  in  the  external  aperture  of 
the  crural  canal,  or  in  an  opening  of  the  front  or  inner 
side  of  this  passage,  or  in  its  inner  opening,  where  in- 
deed Gimbernat's  ligament  is  truly  concerned.  When 
the  strangulation  is  of  the  first  two  descripiions,  only 
the  fascia  lata  need  be  cut;  but  in  the  third,  most  fre- 
quent case,  the  inner  semilunar  edge  of  the  internal 
openinsof  the  ring  must  of  course  be  divided.  In  all 
cases,  says  Langenbeck,  whether  the  strangulation  be 
caused  by  the  inner  or  external  opening;  of  the  crural 


canal,  or  by  an  aperture  in  the  front  parietcs  of  (his 
passage,  Ihe  stricture  must  be  cut  inwards,  as  di- 
recting the  cut  in  the  least  outwards  would  injure ,the 
epigastric  artery.  When  it  is  perceived,  in  the  opera- 
tion, that  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  is  strangulated 
close  below  and  behind  the  external  pillar  of  tire  ab- 
dominal ring,  then  the  inner  opening  of  the  crural  canal 
must  be  divided  inwards,  with  the  knife  directed  along 
the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  under  the  ex- 
ternal pillar  of  the  ring,  towards  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubes.  If,  in  such  a  case,  the  knife  were  carried  in- 
wards and  upwards,  that  part  of  Poupait's  ligament 
forming  the  upper  side  of  the  crural  canal,  might  be 
cut,  and  the  spermatic  artery  injured.— (JVcwe  BibL  b 
2,/>.133.) 

Dr.  Trustedthas  published  some  remarks,  in  favour 
of  employing  dilatation,  instead  of  an  incision,  in  |h| 
operation  for  the  strangulated  crural  hernia.  He  ob- 
serves, that  even  when  the  common  trunk  of  the  obtu- 
ratrix  and  epigastric  arteries  is  short,  the  bowels  may 
protrude  under  the  first  of  these  arteries,  which  will 
lie  upon  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the  hernia.  In  an 
operation  performed  upon  a  woman,  in  La  Charite  at 
Berlin,  for  a  strangulated  femoral  hernia,' the  crural 
ligament  was  divided  in  Gimbernat's  way  by  an  in- 
cision, exactly  parallel  to  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the 
6s  pubis,  and  the  obturatrix  artery  was  wounded. 
The  patient  died  eight  days  after  the  operation,  having 
been  previously  attacked  by  trismus  and  opisthotonos. 
On  dissection,  about  six  ounces  of  putrid  blood  were 
found  in  the  lesser  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  above 
artery  cut.  The  vessel  arose  from  the  epigastric,  ran 
over  the  upper  edge  of  the  inner  opening  of  the  crural 
canal,  or  ring,  and  then  descended  along  its  inner  edge, 
towards  the  obturator  foramen.  This  occasional  course 
of  the  obturatrix  artery  leads  Dr.  Trusted!  to  BU^gesI 
the  following  rules:  if,  after  the  hernial  sac  is  opened, 
the  bowels  cannot  be  returned,  the  outer  opening  pf  the 
crural  canal  should  be  cut  directly  inwards,  in  order  to 
produce  a  considerable  relaxation.  But,  if  the  reduc- 
tion should  yet  be  impracticable  (the  strangulation 
being  at  the  inner  opening  of  the  canal),  then  an  at- 
tempt is  to  be  made  to  insinuate  the  end  of  the  finger 
through  the  constriction,  a  plan  said  to  have  answered 
very  often  in  the  practice  of  surgeon-general  Rust. 
Should  the  resistance  be  too  great,  however,  for  this 
method  to  succeed,  Trustedt  advises  the  crural  lign- 
ment  to  be  forcibly  drawn  inwards  and  upwards,  to- 
wards the  navel,  with  Arnaud's  tenaculum,  assisted 
by  the  introduction  of  the  finger,  or  with  two  hooks. 
When  this  plan  fails,  he  recommends  Schreger's  piar- 
tice  of  dividing  the  anterior  edge  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment with  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors,  and  then 
the  use  of  Arnaud's  tenaculum  again.— (See  Rust's 
Magazin  fur  die  gesammte  Hcilkunde,  b.  \  A.'?.) 
The  consideration,  however,  which  will  ever  prevent 
the  common  adoption  of  Dr.  Trtistedt's  suggestion,  is, 
that  fifty  times  more  lives  would  be  lost  by  the  mis- 
chief done  to  the  protruded  bowels  by  the  forcible  %' 
traduction  of  the  fingers  and  hooks,  than  by  hemor- 
rhage from  the  ohturatrix  or  epigastric  artery,  when 
the  course  of  the  vessel  is  irregular. 

Of  late  years,  a  fact  of  considerable  interest  has  bepn 
ascertained  in  relation  to  femoral  hernia;  viz.  that  the 
constriction  pf  the  bowel  by  the  smallness'of  the  aper- 
ture and  the  sharp  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament,  is  so 
great,  that  either  a  permanent  contraction  of  the  part, 
ulceration  of  the  internal  and  muscular  coats,  ot  even 
that  of  the  serous  coat  also  may  occur,  followed  by 
fatal  extravasation,  after  the  reduction  of  the  hernia  by 
the  operation.— {Chevalier,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.i, 
p.  324  ;  Breschet,  op.  cit,  obs.%  ;  hawrence,  p.  442,  ci. 
4.)  Hence,  the  latter  gentleman  is  .an  advocate  for 
gently  drawing  out  the  bowel,  after  liberating  it  from 
stricture:'  if  ;io  reason  be  found  to  apprehend  perfora 
tion  of  the  tube,  he  advises  its  reduction  ;  but,  in  the 
opposite  case,  he  directs.it  to  be  left  out  of  the  alidp- 
men,  rather  than  that  the  patient  should  be  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  effusion  into  the  abdomen. — (P.  444.) 

CONGENITAL  HERNIA. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  month  of  the  foetal 
state,  the  testicle  is  situated  near  the  kidney,  where  it 
receives  a  covering  from  the  peritoneum,  just  like  the 
other  abdominal  viscera.  Between  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  month,  and  end  of  the  seventh,  the  testicle 
has  either  descended  as  low  as  just  above  the  abdo- 
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minal  rjng,  or  else  is  passing  through  it,  or  arrived  a  little 
below  it.— (  Wrisberg,  Com.  Reg.  Societ.  Gutting.  1785.) 

When  tiie  testicle  passes  through  the  abdominal  ring 
into  the  scrotum,  it  is  received  into  a  production  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  afterward  constitutes  the  tunica 
vaginalis;  while  that  peritoneal  investment,  which 
was  given  to  the,  testicle  in  the  loins,  is  closely  adhe- 
rent to  this  body,  and  forms  what  is  named  the  tunica 
albuginea.  v  •, 

After  the  descent  of  the  testicle  into  the  scrotum,  the 
communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis and  that  of  the  abdomen  commonly  becomes  ob- 
literated, which  latter  event  is  usually  effected  before 
birth,  sometimes  not  till  afterward,  and,  in  a  few  sub- 
jects, even  as  late  as  the  adult  state. 

Jn  the  congenital  hernia  the  protruded  viscera  are 
Jituated  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  contact  with  the  tes- 
ticle ;  having  descended  into  this  position  before  the 
closure  of  the  communication  with  the  abdomen.  Of 
course,  the  tunica  vaginalis  itself  is  the  hernial  sac. 
The  nature  of  this  case  was  not  understood,  before  it 
was  elucidated  byHaller  in  1755,  and  the  two  Hunters 
in  17362  and  1764.— (See  Hunter's  Med.  Comment.  ; 
Halter's  Opuscula  Patholog.  and  Opera  Minora,  t.  3.) 
Many  particulars,  relative  to  the  origin  and  formation 
of  this  hernia,  having  been  given  iii  the  fifth  edition  of 
the  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  I  shall  not  here  repeat 
them.  Before  the  periods  now  named,  surgeons  im- 
puted the  circumstance  of  the  contents  of  the  hernia 
and  testicle  being  in  contact,  to  the  bowels  having 
made  their  way,  by  laceration,  through  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis, from  the  ordinary  hernial  sac  of  a  bubonocele. 
The  old  surgeons,  indeed,  frequently  cite  this  instance, 
in  proof  of  their  doctrine,  that  some  hernias  are  at- 
tended with  a  laceration  of  the  peritoneum. — (See 
Sharp's  Inquiry.) 

From  the  term  congenital,  we  might  suppose,  that 
this  hernia  always  existed  at  the  time  of  birth.  The 
prdtrusion,  however,  seldom  occurs  till  after  this  pe- 
riod, on  the  operation  of  the  usual  exciting  causes  of 
hernia?  in  general.  It  does  not  commonly  happen  till 
some  months  after  birth ;  and,  in  certain  instances,  not 
till  a  late  period.  Mr.  Hey  relates  a  case,  in  which  a 
hernia  congenita  was  first  formed,  in  a  young  man, 
aged  sixteen,  whose  right  testis  had,  a  little  while  be- 
fore the  attack  of  the  disease,  descended  into  the  scro- 
tum. In  the  generality  of  cases  which  actually  take 
place  when  tire  testicle  descends  into  the  scrotum  be- 
fore birth,  the  event  may  be  referred'  to  the  testicle 
having  contracted  an  adhesion  to  a  piece  of  intestine, 
or,  omentum,  in  its  passage  to  the  ring.  In  an  infant, 
which  died  a  few  hours  after  birth,  Wrisberg  found 
one  testicle,  which  had  not  passed  the  ring,  adhering, 
by  means  of  a  few  slender  filaments,  to  the  omentum, 
just  abov  e  this  aperture.  Sometimes,  adhesions  of  the 
testicle  to  the  adjacent  viscei a,  instead  of  leading  Cb 
the  formation  of  a  congenital  hernia,  only  prevent  the 
descent  of  the  former  organ.  Cloquet  examined  the 
body  of  an  old  man,  in  which  the  left  testicle  lay  on 
the  psoas  and-iliacus  muscles,  connected  to  t^e  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  while  art  inguinal  hernia  existed 
on  the  same  side.— {Recherches,  Src.  p.  24.)  Some- 
times? no  protrusion  at  all  happens,  even  though  the 
communication  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  ab- 
domen continue  open  in  the  adult  subject,  as, is  par- 
ticularly exemplified  in  a  case  recorded  by  Hesselbach, 
where  such  communication  existed  on  each  side  in  a 
man  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  without  any  hernia  — 
{Meal.  C/iir.  Zeitung,  1819,  p.  110.  Also,  A.  Cooper, 
in  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  173.) 

The  appearance  of  a  hernia  in  very  early  infancy, 
Mr.  Pott  observes,  will  always  make  it  probable  that  it 
is  of  this  kind;  but  he  was  not  correct  in  asserting, 
that  in  au  adult  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  his 
rupture  to  be  of  this  sort,  but  his  having  been  afflicted 
with  it  from  his  infancy  and  that  there  is  no  external 
mark  or  character  wherehy  it  can  be  certainly  distin- 
guished from  one  contained  in  a  common  hernial  sac. 
This  statement  is  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  the  hernia 
congenita  is  attended  witti  an  impossibility  of  feelino 
the  testis,  which  part,  in  the  common  scrotal  hernia  is 
always  distinguishable  under  the  fundus  of  the  hernial 
sac.  The  hernia  congenita,  when  returnable,  "  ought, 
like  all  other  kinds  of  ruptures,  to  be  reduced,  and  con- 
stantly kept  up  by  a  proper  bandage;  and  when  at- 
tended with  symptoms  of  stricture,  it  requires  the  same 
chirurgic  assistance  as  the  common  hernias"  * 
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Mr.  Pott  notices,  that  "  in  very  young  children,  a 
piece  of  intestine,  or  omentum,  may  get  pretty  low 
down  in  the  sac,  while  the  testicle  is  still  in  the  groin, 
or  even  within  the  abdomen.  In  this  case,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  truss  would  be  highly  improper;  for,  in  the 
latter,  it  might  prevent  the  descent  of  the  testicle  from 
the  belly  into  the  scrotum  ;  in  the  former,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily bruise  and  injure  it,  give  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary pain,  and  can  prove  of  no  real  use.  Such 
bandage,  therefore,  ought  never  to  be  applied  on  a  rup- 
ture in  an  infant,  unless  the  testicle  can  be  fairly  felt  in 
the  scrotum,  after  the  gut  or  caul  is  replaced ;  and, 
whet)  it  can  be  so  felt,  a  truss  can  never  be  put  on  too 
soon."  This  is  also  the  advice  delivered  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper. 

As  Mr.  Pott  has  explained,  an  old  rupture,  originally 
congenital,  is  subject  to  a  stricture  made  by  the  sac 
itself,  as  well  as  to  that  produced  by  the  abdominal 
ring,  or,  as  might  have  been  added,  to  that  caused  by 
the  inner  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal. 

The  fact  he  noticed  several  times,  both  in  the  dead 
and  in  the  living.  "  I  have  seen  (says  he)  such  stric- 
ture made  by  the  sac  of  one  of  these  hernia?,  as  pro- 
duced all  those  bad  symptoms  which  render  the  ope- 
ration necessary :  and  I  have  met  with  two  different 
strictures,  at  near  an  inch  distance  from  each  other,  in 
the  body  of  a  dead  boy,  about  fourteen,  one  of  which 
begirt  the  intestine  so  tight  that  I  could  not  disengage 
it  without  dividing  the  sac. 

"  In  this  kind  of  hernia  I  have  also  more  frequently 
found  connexions  and  adhesions  of  the  parts  to  each 
other  than  in  the  common  one ;  but  there  is  one  kind 
of  connexion  sometimes  met  with  in  the  congenital 
hernia,  which  can  never  be  found  in  that  which  is  in 
a  common  hernial  sac,  and  which  may  require  all  the 
dexterity  of  an  operator  to  set  free  ;  I  mean  that  of  the 
intestine  with  the  testicle. 

"If  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  should  be  collected  in 
the  sac  of  a  congenital  hernia,  and,  by  adhesions  and 
connexions  of  the  parts  within,  tile  entrance  into  it 
from  the  abdomen  should  be  totally  closed,  (a  case 
which  I  have  twice  seen,)  the  tightness  of  the  tumour, 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  testicle,  and  the  fluc- 
tuation of  the  fluid,  may  occasion  it  to  be  mistaken  for 
a  common  hydrocele ;  and  if  without  attending  to 
other  circumstances,  but  trusting  merely  to  the  feel  and 
look  of  the  scrotum,  a  puncture  be  hastily  made,  it 
may  create  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  possibly  do 
fatal  mischief." — ( Works,  vol.  2.) 

Mr.  Pott  also  believed,  that  common  ruptures,  or 
those  in  a  peritoneal  sac,  are  generally  gradually 
formed,  that  is,  they  are  first  inguinal,  and  by  degrees 
become  scrotal ;  but  that  the  congenital  are  seldom  re- 
membered by  the  patient  to  have  been  in  the  groin 
only.  As  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  thicker  than  the  peri- 
toneum, the  contents  of  a  congenital  hernia  are  not  so 
easily  felt  as  those  of  a  common  rupture.  In  children 
the  hernia  generally  contains. intestine  only,  the  omen- 
tum not  being  in  them  sufficiently  long  commonly  to 
protrude. 

The  sac  of  a  congenital  hernia,  especially  when  the 
case  is  strangulated,  is  every  where  equally  tense, 
{Hesselbach,  p.  36,)  and  below  it  the  testis  cannot  be 
felt. 

The  reader  must  not  conclude,  however,  from  the 
above  account,  that  every  rupture  in  children  is  con- 
genital. Mr.  Lawrence  has  related  a  case  of  strangu- 
lated bubonocele,  which  took  place  in  an  infant  only 
fourteen  months  old.— (P.  65,  edit.  3.) 

The  common  inguinal  hernia,  which  first  protrudes 
at  the  inner  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  which 
has  the  epigastric  artery  on  the  inner  side  of  its  neck, 
has  been  named  by  Hesselbach  external;  while  the 
less  common  instance,  in  which  the  viscera  burst  di- 
rectly through  the  aponeuroses  of  the  transverse  and 
internal  oblique  muscles,  and  pass  directly  out  of  the 
abdominal  ring,  leaving  the  epigastric  artery  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  is  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  internal. — {An at.  Chir.  Jihhanrilung  ilber 
den  Ursprung  der  Leistenbrilche ;  W iirzb.  1806.) 
"  The  inguinal  congenital  hernia  (says Scarpa)  cannot 
be  divided  into  external  and  internal ;  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  always  be  external,  since  the  neck  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  invariably  corresponds  to  the  point,  at 
which  the  spermatic  cord  passes  under  the  margin  of 
the  transvefse  muscle.  As  for  other  circumstances, 
the  tunica  Vaginalis  lies  in  its  whole  course  in  the  same 
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manner  as  the  sac  of  a  common  inguinal  hernia:  like 
this,  it  passes  completely  through  the  inguinal  canal 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  resting  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  spermatic  cord.  Consequently  it  passes 
■between  the  separation  of  the  inferior  fibres  of  the  ob- 
liquus  interims,  and  the  principal  origin  of  the  cie- 
master  muscle— (See  Wrisberg,  Syllog.  Comment. 
Jinat.  p.  23.)  After  coming  out  of  the  ring,  as  it  is 
always  united  to  the  spermatic  cord,  it  is  enclosed  in 
the  muscular  and  aponeurotic  she'ath  of  the  cremaster 
•  muscle,  which  accompanies  it  to  the  botuim  of  the 
scrotum.  Since  the  tunica  vaginalis,  including  the  dis- 
placed viscera,  enters  the  inguinal  canal  on  tlte  outside 
of  the  point  at  which  the  spermatic  cord  crosses  the 
epigastric  artery,  it  is  manifest,  that,  as  it  follows  ex- 
actly the  direction  of  this  cord,  it  must  also  cross  the 
artery,  and  remove  it  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  l  ing,  according  to  the  mechanism  already  ex- 
plained in  speaking  of  the  common  inguinal  hernia. 
Hence,  the  displacement  of  the  epigastric  artery  con- 
stantly happens  in  the  inguinal  congenital,  just  as  it 
does  in  the  ordinary  external  inguinal  hernia. 

"  But  if  these  two  species  of  inguinal  hernia;  have 
some  analogy  to  each  other;  in  regard  to  the  parts 
which  constitute  them,  yet  they  present  some  remark- 
able differences.  1.  The  common  inguinal  hernia, 
whether  internal  or  external,  when  it  extends  into  the 
scrotum,  cannot  descend  beyond  the  point  at  which  the 
spermatic  vessels  enter  the  testicle.  There  the  cellular 
substance  of  the  spermatic  cord  terminates.  There 
the  hernial  sac  must  also  unavoidably  terminate.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  congenital  hernia,  the  viscera  may 
descend  lower  than.,the  testicle,  with  which  they  are 
in  immediate  contact-;  and,  at  length,  they  even  occupy 
the  situation  of  this  organ,  which  is  then  pushed  up 
wards  and  backwards,  2.  In  the  case  of  a  congenital 
hernia,  the  descent  of  the  viscera  from  the  groin  to  the 
scrotum  commonly  takes  place  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  in  some  measure  precipitately:  it  is  much  slower 
and  more  gradual  in  the  ordinary  inguinal  hernia. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  is  very  plain.  In  the  first 
«ase,  the  descent  of  the  testicle,  and  the  formation  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  have  opened  and  prepared  the 
way,  which  the  viscera  must  follow  in  forming  a  pro- 
trusion; while,  in  the  second,  the  hernial  sac  cannot 
descend  into  the  scrotum,  but  by  gradually  elongating 
the  layers  of  the  cellular  substance  which  joins  it  to 
the  surrounding  parts.  This  fact  is  so  generally 
known,  that  experienced  practitioners  consider  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  viscera  have  descended 
from  the  groin  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  as  a  cha- 
racteristic sign  of  a  scrotal  congenital  hernia."— 
(Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Hernies,  p.  73,  &rc;  Hesselbach, 
^.35;  Pott,  &rc.) 

In  the  hernia  congenita  the  spermatic  artery  and 
vein  are  sometimes  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  vas  de- 
ferens behind  it.  A  preparation,  exhibiting  this  alter- 
ation of  the  cord,  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital. 

If  circumstances  will  admit  of  a  truss  being  applied 
arid  worn  in  cases  of  congenital  hernia,  in  young  sub- 
jects, there  will  be  a  considerable  chance  of  a  radical 
cure  being  effected,  in  consequence  of  the  natural 
propensity  of  the  opening  between  the  abdomen  and 
tunica  vaginalis  to  become  closed. 

In  the  operation  the  surgeon  has  to  lay  open  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis,  instead  of  a  common  hernial  sac;  Wit, 
as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  judiciously  recommends,  that 
membrane  should  not  be  opened  low  down ;  1st,  be- 
cause" a  sufficiency  of  it  should  always  be  left  to  cover 
the  testicle.;  and,  2dly,  because  the  spermatic  artery 
and  vein  are  situated  obliquely  on  the  front  and  lower 
portion  of  the  tumour.  He  therefore  directs  three 
inches  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  to  be 
left  undivided.— (See  Lancet  vol.  2,  p.  175.)  The 
stricture  is  to  be  divided  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
of  an  inguinalhernia,  and  much  in  the  same  manner. 
As  in  a  case  of  congenital  hernia,  the  parts  arealways 
protruded  on  the  outside  of  the  epigastric  artery,  the 
stricture  may  be  safely  divided  towards  the  ilium,  as 
well  as  directly  upwards.— {Lawrence  on  Rjiptwes, 
v  507  erf.  4.)  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the 
Stricture  is  generally  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
abdominal  ring,  except  in  lame  cases  when  it  is  nearer 
to  it  The  parts  having  been  reduced,  the  edges  ot  the 
wound  are  to  be  immediately  brought  together,  and  re- 
tained so  by  means  of  one  or  two  sutures  and  sticking 


plaster  which  is  mucli  preferable  to  the  old  plan  nf  np 
plying  dressings  to  the  testicle  and  inside  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  so  as  to  heal  the  part  by  the  granulafiug 

process,  .  . 

A  new  species  of  hernia  congenita  was  described  by 
the  late  Mr.  .Hey," in  which  a  common  peritoneal  her- 
nial sac,  containing  the  viscera,  is  included  in  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis.  Tt  arises  from  the  [tarts  being  pro 
truded,  after  the  communication  between  the  abdomen 
and  tunica  vaginalis  is  closed,  so  that  the  peritoneum 
is  carried  down  along  wilh  the  intestine,  and  forms  a 
hernial  sac  within  the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  is  evident, 
also,  that  such  a  hernia  can  only  be  produced  while 
the  original  tunica  vaginalis  remains,  in  the  form  of  a 
bag,  as  high  as  the  abdominal  ring.  Operators  should 
be  aware  of  the  possibility  of  having  a  sac  to  divide 
after  laying  open  the  tunica  vaginalis.— (See'  Hey's 
Practical  Obs.  p.  221 ;  t>r.  Ballingall,  in  Edin.  Mel 
Journ-  JVu-  87,  p.  464;  and  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Work  on 
Inguinal  Hernia,  p.  59.) 

UMBILICAL  HERNIA,  OR  EXOMPHAL0S. 

:1  The  exomphalos,  or  umbilical  ruptiire,  (says  Pot',) 
is  so  called  from' its  situation,  and  has  (like  other  her- 
nia) for  its  general  contents,  a  portion  of  intestine,  or 
omentum,  or  both!  In  old  umbilical  ruptures  the 
quantity  of  omentum  is  sometimes  very  great.  Mr. 
Uanby  says,  that  he  found  two  ells  and  a  half  of  in- 
testine in  one  of  thes'e,  with  about  a  third  part  of  the 
stomach,  all  adhering  together.  Mr.  Gay  and  Mr. 
Nourse  found  the  liver  in  the  sac  of  an  umbilical  her- 
nia ;  and  BohniuS  says  that  he  did  also.  Bufwliatever 
aVe  the  contents,  they  are  originally  contained  in  the 
sac,  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the  peritoneu/n.  In 
recent  and  small  ruptures  this  sac  is  very  visible;  but 
in  old  and  large  ones,  it  is  broken  through  at  the  knot 
of  the  navel,  by  the  pressure  and  weight  of  the  con- 
tents, and  is  not  always  to  be  distinguished  ;  which  is 
the  reason  why  it  has  by  some  been  doubted  whether 
this  kind  of  rupture  has  a  hernial  sac  or  not. 

"  Infants  are  very  subject  to  this  disease  in  a  small 
degree,  from  the  separation  of  the  funiculus ;  hut  in 
general  they  either  get  rid  of  it  as  they  gather  strength, 
or  are  easily  cured  by  wearing  a  proper  baiidage.  It 
is  of  still  more  consequence  to  get  this  disorder  cured 
in  females,  even  than  in  males,  that  its  return,  win  n 
they  are  becorhe  adult  and  pregnant,  maybe  prevented 
as  much  as  possible ;  for  at  this  time  it  often  happens, 
from  the  too  great  distention  of  the  belly,  or  from  un- 
guarded motion  when  the  parts  are  upon  the  stretch. 
During  gestation  it  is  often  very  troublesome,  but  after 
delivery,  if  the  contents  have  contracted  no  adhesion, 
they  will  often  return,  and  may  be  kept  in  their  place 
by  a  proper  bandage. 

"  If  such  bandage  was  always  put  on  in  time,  and 
worn  constantly,  .the  disease  might  in  general  be  kept 
within  moderate  bounds,  and  some  of  the  very  terrible 
consequences  which  often  attend  it  might  be  prevented. 
The  woman  who  has  the*  smallest  degree  of  it,  arid 
who.  from  her  age  and  situation,  has  reason  to  expect 
children  after  its  appearance,  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  keep  it  restrained. 

"  In  some  the  entrance  of  the^ac  is  large,  and  the 
parts  easily  reducible;  in  others  they  are  difficult,  and 
in  some  absolutely  irreducible.  Of  the'last  kind  many 
have.been  suspended  for  years  in  a  proper  bag,  and 
have  given  little  or  no  trouble.  They  who  are  afflicted 
with  this  disorder,  who  are  advanced  in  life,  and  in 
whom  it  is  large,  are  generally  subject  to  colics,  diar- 
rhoeas, and,  if  the  intestinal  canal  be  at  all  obstructed, 
to  very  troublesome  vomitings.  (Hence,  ;patients  are 
often  supposed  to  labour  under  a  stricture  when  they 
really  do  not.)  It  therefore  behooves  such  to  take  great 
care  to  keep  that  tube  as  clean  and  free  ,  as  possib  e, 
and  neither  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  likely  to  make 
any  distuibance  in  that  part."— (Pott  on  Rupture*, 
vol.  2.5 

Authors  who  have  published  since  the  time  of  this 
celebrated  surgeon,  have  not  added  much  to  the  stock 
of  information  which  he  left,  concerning  the  exompna 
los.  The  writings  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Scarpa,  (  Trade 
des  Nernies,  p."327,)  and  all  themost  accurate  moderns 
confirm  the  fact  described  by  Pott,  that  in  the  umbilical 
rupture  there  is  a  hernial  sac,  just  as  in  other  instances 
of  herniae.  Every  one  acquainted  with  anatomy  knows, 
that  behind  the  opening  in  the  linea  alba  at  the  um- 
bilicus, the  peritoneum  is  complete,  and  consequently 
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•tnuet  protrude  along  with  the  viscera  in  cases  of  exom- 
nhalos.  In  the  only  two  cases  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  has 
»eeir  of  a  deficiency  of  the  sac,  the  ineuibraiie  had  been 
partially  absorbed,  or  lacerated,  so  as  to  allow  the  pro- 
trusion of  its  contents,  and  threaten,  from  this  cause,  a 
double  stricture.  Similar  appearances,  less  closely  in- 
spected, probably  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  so  .firmly 
maintained  by  Dionis;  De  Ja^Faye,  Garengeot,  and  S. 
L.  Petit,  thai,  in  the  umbilical  hernia,  the  peritoneum 
was  always  lacerated,  and  there  was  no  hernial  sac. 
According  to  Bichat,  early  infancy*  is  mqst  subject  to 
the  umbilical  Jiernia,  strictly  so  called,  hi  which  the 
parts  protrude  througJi  the  navel ;  while  the  other  pe- 
riods of  life  are  more  liable  to  false  umbjlical  hernia, 
or  such  as  arise  in,  the  vicinity  of  the* umbilicus. — 
(CEuores  Chir.  de  Desault,  J,.  2,  p.  315.) 

Besides  a  true  hernial  sac,  the  exomphalos  Ts'also. 
•covered  by  a  more  superficial  expansion,  consisting  of 
condensed  cellular  substance.  In  operating,  however, 
a  surgeon  should  always  cut  with  great  caution ;  for 
the  integuments  and  hernial  sac  in  frvntof  tile  tumour 
are  Inseparably  adherent;  and  sometim'es,  in  large 
cases,  when  an  absorption  of  part  of  the  sac  lias  been 
caused  by  the.pressure  of  the  diowels,  they  are'  even 
found  adherent  to  the.  integuments. 

Pregnant  Women,  and  dropsical  and,  corpulent  sub- 
jects, are  peculiarly  liable  tolj/ie  exomphalos.'  In  aqjilts, 
when,  tjiere  is  intestine  in  the  sac,  there  is  almost  a,l  * 
ways  omentum.  The  'transverse  arch  of  the  coloh  is 
observed  to  be  particularly  often  contained  in  umbilical 
hernia,  but  the  small  intestines  are  not  un frequently 
protruded:  and  even  the  cegcuin  has  been  found  in.a 
rupture  at  the  navel. — (Se*e  Lawrence  on  Ruptures, 
p.  454,  455?  ed.  4.)  . 

In  the  true;  umbilical  hernia,  the  stricture  is  made  by 
the  tendinous  .opening  in  the  iinea  alba.  Let  us  next 
consider  the  umbilical  hernia  in  the  three  particular 
forms  in  which  it  has  been  noticed  by  the  latest 
writers. 

CONGENITAL  UMBILICAL  HERNIA. 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  met  wUh  about  two  cases  of  this 
kind  annually. for  the1  space  of  seventeen  years;  and 
they  strictly  deserve,  the  epithet  congenitalfas  they  ap- 
pear at  birth.  The  funis  ends  in  a  sort  of  bag'  con- 
taining some  of  the  viscera,  which  "pass  out  of  the  ab- 
domen through  an  aperture  in  the  situation  of  the 
navel.  The  swelling  is  nptcovered  with  skin,  so  that 
the  contents  of  the  hernia  can  be  seen  through  the 
thin  distended  covering  of  the  cord.  The  disease  is 
owhtg  to  a  preternatural  deficiency  in  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  the  hope  of  cure  must  be  regulated  by  the 
size  of  the  malformation,  and  quantity  of  viscera  pro- 
truded. 

•  The  plans  of, cure  proposed  consist  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  ligature,  or  of  a  bandage.  The  latter  seems 
preferable,  ahd  was  practised  by  Mr.  Hey,  as  foirows: 
hawing  reduced  the  intestine,  he  desired  an  assistant  to 
hold  the  funis  compressed  sufficiently  near  the  abdo- 
men to  keep  the  bowel  ffom  returning  into  the  hernial 
sac.  • 

"  I  procured  (says  he)  some  plaster  spread  upon 
leather,  cut  into  circular  pieces,  and  laid  upon  one 
another  in  a  conical  form.  This  compress  1  placed 
upon  the  navel,  after  I  had  brought  the  skin  on  each 
side  of  the  aperture  into  contact,  and  had  laid  one  of 
the  lips  a  little  over  the  other.  I  then  put  round  the 
child's  abdomen  a  linen  belt;  and  placed  upoVi  (he 
navel  a  thick,  circular,  quilled  pad,  formed-about  two 
lnohes.fiom  one  extremity  of  the  belt. 
""This  bandage  kept  the  intestine  securely  within 
the  abdomen,  and  was  renewed  occasinVially.  The 
funis  was  separated  about  a  we*k  after  birth  ;  and  at 
Hie  expiration  of  a  fortnight  from  that  time  the  aper- 
ture at  the  navel  was  so  Tar  contracted,  that  the  crying 
of  the  child,  when  the  bandage  vvasremoved,  did  not 
cause  the  least  protrusion.  I  thought  it  proper  how- 
ever, to  continue  the  use  of  the  bandage  a  little  while 
longer.  A  small  substance,  nke  fungous  flesh,  prd- 
jected,  after  the  funis  had  dropped  off,  about  ha)f  an 
inch  from  the  bottom  of  that'  depression  which  the 
navel  forms.  A  dossil  of  lint  spread  with  cerat.  e 
laptdc  caliminaa,  and  assisted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
bandage,  brought  on  a  complete  cicatrization"  — 
(P.  227.) 

This  gentleman  has  related  another  example,  in 
which  the  intestines  were  quite  uncovered  and'  in- 
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flamed,  the  sac  having  burs,t  in  delivery.  The  parts 
were"  reduced ;  but  the  child  died.— (See  also  G.  Ji. 
Fried  de  Fcetu  Intestinis  plane  nudis  extra  Abdomen 
propendentibus  nato.    Argent.  1760.)'  [See  p.  38.] 

UMBILICAL  HERNIA  IN  CHILDREN. 

The  umbilical  hernia,  which  is'Sometimes  formed  in 
the  fcetus,  from  causes  difficult  of  explanation,  takes 
"place,  in  other  instances,  at  the  moment  of  delivery  ; 
and  then,,  as  Sabatier  remarks,  should  it  he  tied  by 
mistake  with  the  funis,  death  would  be  the  conse- 
quence., Most  frequently,  however,  it  is  not  till  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  month  after  birth  that  the  dis- 

ase  occurs;  ami  tire  numerous  cases  collected  by  De- 

ault  prove  that,  of  ten  infants  attacked  with  this  her- 
nia nine  become  afflicted  at  the  periods  just  mentioned. 

The  umbilicus,  still  open,  now  begins  to  contract, 
'so  as  to  close  the  cicatrix,  which  soon  forms'  an  obsta- 
cle capable  of  preventing  a  protrusion  of  the  viscera. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  repeated  crying  of  the  child 
(nape's  the  viscera  through  the  opening,  and  thus  the 
closure  of  the  cicatrix  of  the  navel  is  prevented.  By 
degrees  the,  umbilical  ring  becomes  mcke  and  more 
dilated,  the  quantity  of  protruded  bowel  increases, 
"and  Jbns  a"tuuiour  arises,  which,  from  being  of  trivial 
^slze  at  first,  at  length  attains  the  size  of  an  egg,  or 
la'rge  walnut,  and' presents  itseff  with  all  the  charac- 
tetistic  marks  of  a  hernia. 

Tl>e  presene'eof  a  piece  of  iptcsline  and  omentum  in 
the  tumour,  keeps  the  umbilicus  open,  and  opposes  the 
continual  tendency  which  it  has  to  close.  Such  ten- 
dency, however,  being  sometimes  superior  to  the  re- 
sistance of  t.he  protruded  parts,  forces  them  back  into 
the  abdomen,  obliterates  the  opening  through  which 
they'  passed,  and  thus  the  spontaneous  cure  of  the 
unftilioal  hernia  in  children  is  accomplished.  Two 
ca'sesillustrative  of  this  fact  aie  related  by  Bichat. — 
{(Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  318.) 

Nature,  however,  does  n6t  effect  many  such  cures, 
and  when  rhe  case  is  left  to  her  alone,  she  not  only 
fails  in  bringing  aftout  a  radical  cure,'but  gradually 
renders  it  impossible.  In  short,  the  propensity  of  the 
opening  to  close  diminishes,  and  is  lost  as  the  subject 
grows  older. 

Thus,  the  umbilical  hernia  of  children  seems  to  be 
essentially  different  from  that  of  adults,  in  the  tendency 
of  the  aperture  to  contract.  -Hence  the  ease  of  effecting 
a.radical  cure  in  children,  and  the  almost  utter  impos- 
sibility of  doing  so  in  adults.  In  the  former,  it  is 
enough  to  keep  the  intestines  from  protruding,  and  the 
opening  becomes  of  itself  obliterated;  in  the  latter, 
the  opening  always  remains,  whether  the  bowels  con- 
tinue in  it  or  not.  This  indisposition  of  the  aperture 
to  contract  in  the  adult,  also,  frequently  depends  upon 
the  protrusion  not  being  through  the  umbilical  ring 
itself,  but  through  a  fissure  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  not 
endued  with  the  same  natural  tendency  to  close,  which 
the  umbilicus  possesses  in  young  subjects.  In  fact,  it 
Vvould  appear  from  the  observations  of  Scarpa,  that 
unless  a  grown  up  person  has  had  the  protrusion  from 
infancy,  it  never  occurs  exactly  through  the  umbilical 
ring  itself. 

The  moans  of  curing  the  umbilical  hernia  of  children, 
are  compression  and  the  ligature.  The  former  is  the 
most  modern ;  the  latter  the  most  ancient  treatment, 
as  it  is  mentioned  by  Celsus.  The  design  of  both  is 
the  same,  viz.  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  the  protruded 
viscera  in  the  opening  of  the.  umbilicus,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  approximation  of  its  sides.  To  accom- 
plish this  end,  the  ligature- retrenches  the  hernial  sac 
ahd  skin  pushed  before  it ;  and  by  the  union  of  the  cut 
parts  a  cicatrix  is  produced,  which  hinders  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  viscera.  At  the  same  time,  the  sides  of 
the  opening  obeying  their  natural  tendency,  compres- 
sion closes  the  deficiency  or  opening,  in  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  hinders  the  protrusion  of  the  bowels, 
and'keeps  these  pacts  from  resisting  the  contraction 
of  the  sac.  Desault  remarks,  that  though  compression 
occasions  no  pain,  it  is  irksome,  during  the  great  length 
of  time  its  employment  is  necessary.  The  ligature  (he 
says)  produces  momentary  pain ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
irksome,  and  it  effects  in  a  few  days,  what  compres- 
sion, when  successful,  accomplishes  in  several  months 
In  one  plan,  long  and  continued  attention  is  requisite, 
and  if  its  employment  be  only  for  a  short  time  ne 
glected,  the  previous  effect  becomes  almost  destroyed. 
The  other  method  always  accomplishes  its  object  with 
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i  „„a  lVirhnt  was  acquainted  with  tw« 
certainty,  independently  of  the  crying  of  the  child,  and  .  perfectly  cured,  and  »»«>™J    „.,;„„,„  had  beat  pei 


the  care  of  iis  attendants.    When  compression  is 
adopted,  it  is  executed  either  by  means  of  a  flafcom- 
press  applied  to  the  opening,  and  which  does  not  enter 
it,  or  else  by  means  of  some  round  or  oval  body,  such 
as  a  ball  of  wax,  a  nutmeg,  &c.  adapted  to  the, shape 
of  the  a'perture,  and,  as  Platner  and  Richter  fin  his 
Treatise  on  Hernia)  advise,  continually  kept  within 
the  opening.    In  the  fust  case,  Bichal  argues,  that  if 
the  bandage  be  exactly  ai  plied,  the  skin  and  sac  will 
form  a  fold  in  the  aperture  of  the  navel,  hinder  us 
closure,  and  operate  in  the  same  manner,  from  without 
inwards,  as  the  protruded  intestines  did  irom  within 
outwards.  In  the  second  case,  heobserves,  the  foreign 
body  being  depressed  into,  and  maintained  nl  the  open- 
ins  will  occasion,  notwithstanding  what  Richter  says, 
the  same  inconveniences,  and,  in  a  more  striking  man- 
ner  similar  consequences.    But,  ,on  the  contrary, 
when  the  ligature  is  employed,  the  sac  and  skin  of  the 
tumoMr  are  removed,  while  the  opening  remains  free, 
and  nothing  prevents  its  obliteration.   In  this  method, 
the  omentum  can  never  protrude,  outwards  ;  burin  the 
other,  if  the  compression  should  ever  be  inexact,  the 
parts  slip  out  again,  above  or  below,  and  the  disorder 
prevails  on  one  side  of  the  useless  applications  The 


med  four  years,  and^  M  ; 


In 

answer — , 

it  Was  found  to  be  less  ceitain. 

vffi  tend  to  prove,  that  success  may  be  con, 
nWtelv  obtaii,ed  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  a  hall ;  i|lal 
C cure  \sUdifficu.tlwheh  the  child 
and  impossible  when  it  is  nine.- (.bee  CEuvrcs  thtr.de 
Desautt,  t.  2,  p.  315,  fyc.)  • 

Mr.  Pott  notices  the  plan  of  coring  the  exomphalns 
with  the  ligature,  and  expresses  himstlt  strongly 
against  the- practice  in  general.  To  adults  the  plan  h 
not  applicable,  particularly  when  the  tumour  is  large. 
Mr.  Pott  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  concession,  and 
he  observes,  that  in  yo\ing  subjects  and  sjnall  liurni*, 
a  bandage  worn  a  proper  time,  generally  ptoves  it 
perfect  cure. — {Vol.  2.) 

'  Anxious  that  this  work  should  be  strictly  impartial, 
I  next  proceed  to  relate  what  has  been  wore  recently 
urged  against  the  employment  of  the  ligature  Tor  the 
cure  of  the  Umbilical  hernia  in  children. 

The  incessant  care  that  a  bandage  requires,  either 
to  keep  it  clean,  or  to  piakeit  always  keep  up  the 


liuature  is  also  coimwended  as  producing  an  Udhesion  |  proper  degree  of  pressure,  renders  its  employment 


of  the  sides  of  the  opening,  eitherto  each  other,  or  the 
adjacent  parts.   This  adhesive  process  arises  from  the 


inflammation  excited,  and  occasions  a  degree  of  firm- 
ness not  producible  by  any  other  mode  of  cure.  De- 
sault's  method,  which  much  resembles  that  of  Saviard-, 
is  described  by  Bichat.  , 

The  child  must  be  placed  on  its  back,  with  its  thighs 
a  little  bent,  and  its  head  inclined  towards  the*  chest. 
The  surgeon  is  to  reduce  the  protruded  parts,  and  to 
hold  them  so  with  his  finger,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
raises  the  hernial  sac,  and  rubs  its  sides  between  his 
fingers,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  there  is  nothing  contained 
in  it.  Being  certain  that  the  parts  'which  he  liflv;  up 
are  only  the  skin  and  sac,  he  is-to  direct  an  assistant 
to  surround  their  base  severa!  times  with  a  waxed 
ligature  of  middling  size,  each  turn  being  tied  with  a 
double  knot,  in  such  a  manner  as  only  to  occasion 
little  pain.  The  tumour  thus  tied,  is  to  be  covered 
with  lint,  which  is  to  be  supported  with  one  or  two 
compresses,  and  a  circular  bandage,  secured  with  a 
scapularv.  By  the  following  day,  a  slight  sweliing  \V  mid-Dun 
has  commonly  taken  place  \n  the  constricted  parts. 

On  the  second  or  third  day  the  parts  shrink, 
then  the  ligature  beaomss  loose,  so.  that  ajfts/i 
must 
tak 
sibi) 
which 

fi;,rdAfterathe ^tiol'W^e  &m  "  at  ™ 
to  be  applied.   The, tumour  soon  becomes  dw- 
cokn  red  livid  and  smaller.   A  third  ligature  put  on 
in   he  Z  me  v  ay  as  the  preceding  ones,'  entire  y  ob- 


difficult  in  the  childreniof  the  poorer  classes.  Scarpa 
Expresses  his  opinion,  thaOhis  was  what  induced  De- 
fault to  revive  the  operation  for  the  umbilical  hernia 
by  the  ligature,  nearly  such  as  is  described  by  Celsus ; 
an  operation  (continues  Scarpa)  which  a  long  while 
since,  and  for  good  reasons,  was  altogether  abandoned 
Desault  himself  lias  put  some  restrictions  to  the  em 
ployment  of  the  ligature,  since  he  observes,  that  this 
method  does  not  radically  cure  the  umbilical  hernia 
of  children  arrived  at  the  age  of  four  years ;  and  that 
even  in  the  youngest  children,  a  radical  cure  cannot 
be  effected  by  the  ligature,  Unless  a  methodical  com- 
pression of  the  navel,  by  means  of  a  bandage,  be  kept 
up  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  for  two  or 
three  months.  It  is  perhaps  to  the  omission  of  this 
last  means,  that  .a  relapse  is  to  be  ascribed'  in  several 
of  the  children  operated  upon  by  Desault.  "Desault 
avoil  remis  en  vigneur  la  ligature  tnmbic  en  dlsuituit. 
II  s\aby.soit  sur  satvaleur  ;  it  il  n'est  pas  difficile  d'tn 
ztmnoitre  la  cause'.  Tons  les  enfans  qu'il  opiroiti 
toicnt  guiris,  el  n'y  revcnoient  plus, 
on  reaardoit  alors  comme  radicals  une  guirison  mo- 
and  I  mcntane'e." — {Richerand,  JVosographie  Chir.  t.  2,  p 
one  1453.)   "I  have  carefully  watched  (says  Scarpa)  the 


&d\e^soon^ea1s,,td  heaves  a  cicatrix-  su, 
diessea,  veiy     u         >  .    jMlpu|se  occasioned  by 

Zcfl  tnee Tomb"  1  ovvever,  after  the  operation,  the 
hHH  I  oi  ld  wear  a  circular  bandage,  in  order  to  pre- 

prope,'enfana  u  which", '  now  producing  a  gradual 
process  ol  natui(,  vy>m.  r  |0US  caseg 

closure  of  the  umb. na  opt mn  .    «       ^  ^ 

Sr^bftSS^S  PUb,iShed  iD 
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°f  tf,rn°al  wh  e'  Desault 'Vrea'.s  of  Ihe  present 
i„  the  Jon  a  I,  \    <  >}■  j(J  of  ,he  hema>  as  n 

ftK f '  ,  ned  some  time  afterward  To  this 
iWffht  baye  rw  ftat  numerous  facts  remove 

observation mm  «  ;)ie  subjects  vyere  brought  to 
the  doubt;  for  seve™  .  ))er  diseases  a  jong 
DssauJt's  P'1 '  'V'  a''  "n  operated  upon,  and  the 
while  alta ltheKb*MtZ  who  examined  them,  all 
meat  number  <>  ;l  -m„  wa8  completely  obliter- 
acknowledged  mat  u  s  g  0|  tne  viscera  ,n 
afed,  and  there  v\  as  "u0|j)^r  c,Mi<irPn,  in  the  know- 
cougblmr,  sneezing,  sx-  Hdtel  Dieu,  remained 

ledge  of  the  surgeons  01  we 


not  always  exempt  from  grave  and  sometimcs,danger- 
ous  accident^.  I  tan  also  add,  that  it  never  procures 
a  truly  radical  cure,  unless  the  cicatrix,  occasioned  by 
it  i,n  the  umbilical  region,  bi  submitted  for  some  month* 
to  a  methodical  and  uninterrupted  -compression.  It  is 
not  so  uncommon  as  some  surgeons  pretend,  to  tee 
arise,  after  the  application  of  the  ligature,  a  fever 
attended  with  symptoms  of  most  violent  irritation,  and 
acute  sufferings,  which  cause  incessant  crying,  and 
sometimes  convulsions-  The  ulcer,  which  is.productd 
by  the  detachment  of  the  swelling,  is  always  very  large 
audi  difficult  la  heal.  Every  now  and  then  it  becomes 
painful  and  emits  fungous  granulations,  even  though 
dressed  with  dry  applications. 

"Latterly  it  has  been  explained  by  a  celebrated 
surgeon  (Palatta  Memor.  deV  Instituto,  lorn.  %parl  1), 
that  the  umbilical  vein  and  the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  liver  being  included  in  the  ligature  of  the  umbilical 
hernia,  the  inflammation  which  originates  in  these 
parts  may,  perhaps,  in  certain  cases,  be  communicated 
to  the  liver,  so  as  to  put  the  child's  life  in  great  danger. 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  ligature,  symptoms  of 
violent  irritation  coms.ou,  they  are  ordinarily  attributed 
to  certain  individual  circumstances,  such  as  extreme 
sensibility,  or  a  partieular  disposition  to  spasm.  Hence, 
it  is  believed,  that  they  should  be  considered  as  excep- 
tions which  do  not  exclude  the  general  rule,  and  prove 
nothing  against  the  utility  of  the  operation.  But  bow 
(says  Scaipa)  can  the  surgeon  ascertain  the  existence 
or  nonexistence  of  these  individual  dispositions,  in  the 
obildren  upon  which  he  is  to  operate?  Assuredly, 
those  subjects  in  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
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the  above  accidents,  enjoyed,  before  the  operation, 
perfect  health  in  every  respect. 

"  Whatever  procesn  be  adopted  for  tying  the  umbili- 
cal hernia,  it  is  evident  that  the  tumour  can  only  be 
constricted  as  far  as  a  little  way  on  this  side  of  the 
aponeurotic  ling  of  the  umbilicus,  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  integuments  must  always  remain  prominent 
and  relaxed  for  a  certain  extent,  at  the  front  and  cir- 
cumference of  this  opening..  Also,  after  the  -separa- 
tion of  the  strangulated  portion,  IbSVe  necessarily  re- 
mains under  ttie  cicatrix,  a  portion  of  the  hernial  sac, 
and  of  the  loose  integuments  which' covered  it;  and  as 
the  cicatrix  itself  never  acquues«(ufficieiit  firmness  to 
resist  the  impulse  of  (he  viscera',*  which  tend  to  insi- 
nuate themselves  into  the  remains  pf  the  hernial  sac, 
the  hernia  .sooner  or  later  reappears,  and  in  a  short 
time  becomes  larger 'than  it  was  before  the  operation. 
If  the  subject  is  a  little  girl,  it  may  be  apprehended  that 
the  first  pregnancy  will  cause  a  recurrence  of  the  her- 
nia ;  for,  it  is  known  that  during  gestation  the  external 
cicatrix  of  the  umbilicus  is  considerably  distended,  and 
much  disposed  to  give  way." 

Scarpa  then  nolides^that  "  after  the  separation'of  tile 
tumour,  there  always  remains  between  the  aponeuro- 
tic ring  of  the  navel  and  the  integuments  a  small  ca- 
vity formed  by  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac ;  a  cavily 
into  which  the  viscera  begin  to  insinuate  themselves 
after  the  operation,  so  as  to'  hinder  the  complete  con- 
traction of  the  umbilical  ring.  The  demonstration  of 
what!  have  advanced  is,  ih  some  measure,,  to  be  round 
in  the  old  method  of  operating  for  the  inguinal  hernia 


nial  sac  and  spermatic  cord.  Most  of  the  hernia;  ope- 
rated upon  by  4«is  bai'barons  process  were  subject  to 
relapses,  because,  in  all  probability,  the  cicatrix  was  not 
sufficiently  firm  to  resist  the  impulse  of  the  viscera, 
which  entered  the  remains  of  the  hernial  sac.  In  Uic 
same  manner,  after  the  common  operation  for  the  stran- 
gulated inguinal  hernia,  although  the  cicatrix  is  formed 
very  near  the  ring,  there  is  no  prudent  surgeon  who 
does  not  advise  the  patient  to  wear  a  band-age  the  rest 
of  his  life,  observation  having  proved  that  the  hernia 
is  still  liable  to  recur. 

" The  experience  of  several  ages  leaves  no'doubt 
that  compression  alone  is  an  extremely  efficacious  me- 
thod of  radically  curing  the  umbilical  hernia  of  young 
subjects.  It  is  attended  with  no  risk)  and,  provided  it 
be  executed  with  the  requisite  caution,  it  is  hardly  ever 
necessary  to  continue  it  longer  than  two  or  three 
months  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  completetcure. 
On  the  other  side,  if  it  be  clearly  proved  by  all  that  I 
have  been  observing,  that  the  ligature  never  accom- 
plishes a  perfect  cure  without  compression,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  ilcannot.be  at  all  advantageous  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  since  a-bandage  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  It  may  be  said,  that,  in'  general,-  it  does  not 
shorten  the  treatment;  for,  in  the  most  successful 
oases,  the  ulcer  caused  by  it  is  not  healed  in  less  than  a 
month,  and,  inrordarto  make  the  eure  certain,  an  exact 
compression  must  afterward  be  kept  up,  by- means  of 
a  bandage,  two  months  longer.  It  has  already  baen 
slated,  that  three  mouths  are  ordinarily  sufficient  for 
obtaining  a  radical  cure  by  the  mere  employment  of  a 
compressive  bandage."— (Scarpa,  Traite  des  Herni'es, 
p.  344—349.) 

M.  Girard  published  a  memoiijon  the  umbilical  her- 
nia of  children,  which  was  read  to  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Lyons  in  May,  1811,.  and  the  object  of  which 
was  to  recnmniend-oompression  as  an  effectual  means 
ot  cure.  The  arguments  used  were  very  similar  to 
those  n'ldiiced  by  Scarpa.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion,  M.  Carlier  affirmed,  that  he  had  seen  many 
children  operated  upon  by*Desault,  who  were  not 
18lTj     tt'e"'  hernia5,— (See  Jo.urn-  G/V-  de  Mid.  t.  41, 

The  subject  yvas  afterward  taken  up  by  the  Medical 
Society  of  Paris,  and  the  result  of  the  debate  was  that 
the  employment  of  the  ligature  ought  to  be  rejected 
1.  Because  the  cure  of  umbilical  hernia",  is  often  ac- 
complished by  nature  alone.  2.  Because  compression 
either  alone  or  aided  by  tonic  remedies,  always  suc- 
ceeds. 3.  Because  the  operation  of  ihe  ligature  de- 
serves the  triple  reproach- of  being  painful,  and  not 
free  from  danger,  if  unfortunately  a  piece  of  intestine 
should  chance  lo  be  included  in  the  ligature;  of  not 
succeed! n*  in  general,  except  with  the  assistance  of 

«  hVcssi  i  ;  and  of  being  sometimes  uselessly  Wac. 
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tised,  as  Dosault  himself  gives  us  instances  of.  Ac 
cording  to  M.  Cayol,  tin  insufficiency  of  the  ligature 
was  long  since  acknowledged  by  Sabatier,  Lassuu 
Eicherand,  &c. 

.  'fire  treatment  by  compression  is  universally  prefer 
red  by  Britjsh  surgeons. 

UMBILICAL  HERNIA  IN  ADULT  SUBJECTS. 

This  case  is  to  be  treated  on  the  principles  common 
to  <?ll  ruptures.  When  reducible,  :he  parts  should  be 
kept 'up  with  a  bandage  or  truss:  which  plan,  however, 
in  grown  up  persons,  affords  no  hope  of  a  radical  cure. 
Mr.  Hey  has  described  some  very  good  trusses  for  the 
exomphalos,  which  are  applicable  to  children,  when 
compression  is' preferred,  as  well  as  to  adult  subjects. 
One  was  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Mafrison,  an  inge- 
nious mechanic  at  Leeds. 

"It  consists  of  two  pieces  of  thin  elastic  steel,  which 
surround  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  nearly  meet 
behind.  At  their  anterior  extremity  they  form  con- 
jointly an  oval  ring,  to  one  'side  of  which  is  fastened  a 
spring  of  steel  of  the  form  represented.  At  the  end  of 
this  spring'  is  placed  the  pad  or  bplster  that  presses  upon 
the  hernia.  By  the  elasticity  of  this  spring,  the  hernia 
is  repressed  fn  every  position  of  the  body,  and  is  there- 
by retained  constantly  within  the  abdomen.  A  piece 
of  calico  or  jean  is  fastened  to  each  side  of  the  oval 
ringj  having  a  continued  loop  at  its  edge,  through 
which  a  piece  of  tape  is  put,  that  may  be  tied  behind 
the  body.  This  contrivance  helps  to  preserve  the'  in- 
strument steady  in  its  proper  situation." — (Practical 


not  in  a  strangulated  state,  by  the  ligature  of  the-  her-  ,  OAs.  in  Surgery,  p. 231.)  And,  in  the  second  edition  of 


the  preceding  work,  another  truss  for  the  exomphalos  is 
described,  the  invention  of  Mr.  England,  of  Leeds; 
but,  as  some  account  is  given  of  this  instrument,  with 
an  engraving,  in  the  last  editions  of  the  First  Lines  of 
Surgery,  I  shall  not  here  repeat  the  description. 

When  the  exomphalos  is  irreducible  and  large,  the 
tumour  must  be  supported  with  bandages. 

It  is  observed  by  Scarpa,  that  the  umbilical  hernia, 
and  those  of  the  linea  alba,  are  less  subject  to  be  stran- 
gulated than  the  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia;  but 
that,  when  they  are"  unfortunately  affected  with  stran 
gulation,  the  symptoms  are  more  intense,  and  gangrene 
comes  on  more  rapidly,  than  in  every  other  species  of 
r-upture.  If  the  operations  be' performed,  the  event  is 
frequently  unfavourable,  because  it  is  generally  done 
too  late.  This  practical  fact  is  proved  by  the  expe- 
rience o¥  the  most  celebrated  surgeons  of  every  age. 
"  II  est  certain  (says  Dionis)  que  de  cette  optration  it 
en  pint  plus  qu'il  n'en  richappe."—Cours  d'  Opera- 
tions, p.  98,  ed.  1777,  avec  les  notes  de  La  Faye.)  He 
also  adds,  that  they  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  af- 
flicted with  an  exomphalos,  should  rather  dispense 
with  their  shirt,  than  a  bandage.  Heister  says  nearly 
the  same  thing.— [Inslit.  Ckvrurg'.  I.  2,  cap.  94.) 

When  the  omentum  alone  is  straagulated  in  the  ex- 
omphalos, or  hernia  of  the  linea  alba,  observation 
proves  that  the  symptoms  are  not  less  intense  than 
when  the  intestine  is  also  incarcerated.  There  is  this 
difference,  however,  that  when  the  omentum  alone  is 
strangulated,  only  nausea  occurs,  and,  if  vomiting 
should  likewise  take  place,  it  is  less  frequent  and  vio- 
lerft  than  when  the  b6wei  itself  is  strangulated.  In 
the  first  case,  the  stools*  are  hardly  ever  entirely  sup- 
pressed. The  proximity  of  the  stomach  is,  no  doubt, 
the  reason  why  the  strangulation  of  the  omentum  in. 
the  umbilical  hernia  occasions  far  more  intense 
symptoms  of  sympathetic  irritation  than'  the  strangu- 

hetrni,a.0t  ^  Sa"'e  ™™S  the  ing"inal  °'  crura' 
Here  tlie  operation  is  not  only  always  necessary,  but 
urgently  required.  It  is  not  materially  diffei  ent  from 
that  which  is  practised  for  strangulated  inguinal  and 
crural  hernia; ;  but,  in  general,  it  demands  greater  cir- 
cumspection on  account  of  the  connexion,  or  intimate 
adhesions,  which  frequently  exist  between  the  integu 
merits  and  hernial  sac,  and  also  the  adhesions  which 
often  prevail  between  the  latter  part  and  the  omentum 
which  it  contains.  The  situation  of  the  intestine, 
which  is  frequently  covered  by,  and  enveloped  in,  the 
omentum,  is  another  circumstance  deserving  earnest 
attention.— (Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Hernies,p.  361,  362.) 

Mr.  Pott  is  not  such  an  advocate  as  Scarpa  for  the 
early  performance  of  the  operation  in  cases  of  exom- 
phalos: "The  umbilical,  like  the  inguinal  hernia  be- 
comes the  subje*c>  of  chirurgic  operation,  when'  the 
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parts  are.  not  reducible  by  the  hand  only,  and  are  so 
bound  as  to  produce  bad  symptoms.  But  though  I 
nave  in  the  inguinal  and  scrotal  hernia?  advised  fl)e 
early  use  of  the  knife,  I  cannot  press  it  so  much  in  tllis 
the  sjiceess  of  it  is  very  rare,  and  I  should  make  it  the 
last  remedy.  Indeed,  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  bad  symptoms  which  attend  these  cases  are 
most  frequently  owing  to  disorders  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  not  so  often  to  a  stricture  made  on  it  at  the 
navel,  as  is  supposed.  I  do-not  say  that  the  lattetdoes 
liot  sometimes  happen ;  it  certainly  does;  butilisoften 
believed  to  be  the  case  when  It  is  not. 

"  When  the  operation  becomes  necessary,  it  consists 
in  dividing  the  skin  and  hernial  sac  in  such  manner  as 
shall  set  the  intestine  free  from  strictute,  and  enable  the 
surgeon  to  return  it  into  the  abdomen." — (Potton  Rup- 
tures.) «• 

The  rest  of  the  conduct  of  the  surgeon  is  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  usual  principles. 

The  division  of  the  stricture  is  properly  recommend- 
ed to  be  made  directly  upwards,  in  the  course  of  the 
linea  alba.  > 

In  consequence  of  the  great  fatality  of  the  usual  ope- 
ration for  the  exomphalos,  I  think  the  plan  suggested, 
and  successfully  practised  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  two  in- 
stances, should  always  be  adopted  whenever  the  tu- 
mour is  large  and  free  from  gangrene;  a  plan  that  has 
also  received  the  high  sanction  of  that  distinguished 
anatomist  and  surgeon,  Professor  Scarpa. — {lYaxtides 
Hernies,  p.  362.)  Perhaps  I  might  safely  add,  that 
when  the  parts  admit  of  being  reduced,  without  laying' 
open  the  sac,  this  method  should  always  be  preferred. 
It  consists  in  making  an  incision  just  sufficient  to  divide 
the  stricture,  without  opening  the  sac  at  ail}  or,  at  all 
events,  no  more  of  it  than  is  inevitable. 

In  umbilical  hernia,  of  not  a  large  size,  Sir  A. 
Cooper  lecommendBi  the  following  plan  of  operating: 
"  As  the  opening  into  the  abdoiften  is  placed  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumour,  I  began  the 'incision  a 
little  below  it,  that  is,  at  the  middle  of  the  swelling, 
and  extended  it  to  its  lowest  part.   I  then  made  a  se- 
cond incision  at  the  upper  part  of  the  first,  and  at  right 
angles  with  it,  so  that  the  double  incision  was  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  T,  the  top  of  which  crossed  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tumour.   The  integuments  being  thus  di- 
vided, the  angles  of  the  incision  were  turned  down, 
.which  exposed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hernial 
sac.    This  being  then  carefully  opened,  the  finger  was 
passed  below"  the  intestines  to  the  orifice  of  the  sac  at 
the  umbilicus,  and  the  probe-pointed  bistoury  being  in- 
troduced upon  it,  I  directed  it  into  the  opening  at  the 
navel,  and  divided  the  linea  alba  downwards  to  the  re- 
quisite degree,  instead  of  upward^  as  in  the  former 
operation.    When  the  omentum  and  intestine  are  re- 
turned, the  portion  of  integument  and  sac  which  is 
left  falls  over  the  opening  at  the  umbilicus,  covers  it, 
and  unites  to  its  edge,  and  thus  lessens  the  risk  of  peri- 
toneal inflammation,  by  more  readily  closing,  the 
wound." — (On  Crural  and  Umbilical  Hernia.) 

/.ESS  FREQUENT  KINDS  OF  HERNIA. 

The  ventral  hernia,  described  by  Celsus,  is  not  com- 
mon ;  it  may  appear  at  almost  any  point  of  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  belly,  but  is  most  frequently  found  be- 
tween the  recti  muscles.  The  portion  of  intestine,  &c. 
is  always  contained  in  a  sac,  made  by  the  protrusion  of 
the  peritoneum.  Sir  A.  Cooper  imputes  the.disease  to 
•the  dilatation  of  the  natural  foramina  for  thetransirjis- 
sion  of  ve-se.'S,  to  congenital  deficiencies,  lacerations 
!and  wounds  of  the  abdominal  muscles  or  their  ten- 
In  small  ventral  hernia;,  a  second  fascia  is,  found 
beneath  the  superficial  one;  but,  in  large  cases,  the 
letter  is  the  only  one  covering  the  sac. 
•  Hernia  in  the  course  of  the  linea  alba  sometimes  oc- 
cur so  near  the  umbilicus  that  they  are  liable  to  be  m.s- 
£ken  or  true  umbilical  ruptures.  They  may  take 
1       .  t  or  below  the  navel.  I  The  first  case, 

Cev  '  nmre  frequent  t„an  the  second,  and  tie  fol- 
houever, -si  circumstance, according  to 

lowing  *  Ipe  reason i  y   (|  ha|f  ofjh(J  |imja 

t]n  TJ!  which  extends  from  theensifnrm  cartilage  to 
alba,  H  a  t  wbic h  «'e  ^         ^  ^ 

the  umbilicus  is  MtuNi  *  .     n^ier  and 

&««rW£effi  ^  they  Ascend  from  the  nave,  to  the 
nearei  i<'eK",e  >     „■ iti  des  Hernies,  p.  333.) 
P  The  hi,  da sC'  o  !  rapture,  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
line!  alba  may  contain  a  noose  of  ...test.ne  and  a  piece 


of  the  omentum,  though,  in  most  cases,  a  portion  of 
the  latter  membrane  alone  forms  the  contents.  In  some 
subjects,  the  linea  alba  is  so  disposed  to  give  way,  that 
several  hernia:  are  observed  to  be  formed  successively 
in  the  interspace  between  the  ensiform  cartilage  and 
the  umbilicus.  .  ,      .  * .  _ 

"  With  respect  to  the  small  hernia  (says  Scarpa) 
which  is  considered  as  formed  by  the  stomach,  and  con- 
cerning which  Hoin  and  Garengeot  have  written  so 
much  (without  either  of  them  having  related,  at  least 
to  my  knowledge,  a  single  example  proved  by  dissec- 
tion), it  is.  at  least  unproved,  that  it  was  exclusively 
formed  by  this  viscus.  I  do  not  see  why  the  other  vis 
cera,  particularly  the  omentum  and  transverse  colon, 
might  not  also  contribute  to  it.  In  my  judgment,  it 
only  differs  from  other  hernia  of  the  linea  alba,  in  being 
situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  eiisifbrm  cartilage,  a  si- 
tuation that  must  materially  influence  the  symptoms  of 
the,  case.  In  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  viscera  which 
form  it,  a  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  stomach  is  occa- 
sioned, that  is  much  more  intense  than  thatyviiicli  or- 
dinarily accompanies  umbilical  hernia;,  those  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  linea,  alba,  or,  in  short,  all  other  her- 
nia;, which  are  more  remote  from  the  stomach.— (fjj,. 
cit.  p.  334.) 

The  following  are  said  to  be  the  circumstances  by 
which  the  umbilical  hernia,  and  that  which  occur*  in 
the  linea  alba  near  the  navel,  may  be  discriminated. 

The  first,  whether  in  the  infant,  or  the  Tidult,  has  a 
roundish  neck,  or  pedicle,  at  the  circumference  of 
which  the  aponeurotic  edge. of  the  umbilical  ring  can 
be  felt..  Whatever  may  be, its  sjze,  its  body  always 
retains  nearly  a  spherical,sbape.  Neither  at  its  apei, 
nor  its  sides,  is  any'wrinkling  of  the  skin,  or  anything 
like  the  cicatrix  of  rJie  navel,'distinguishable.  Atsome 
points  of  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  the  skin  is  merely 
somewhat  paler  and  thinner  than  elsewhere. 

On  the  contrary,  the  hernia  of  the  linea  alba  has  a 
neck,  or  pedicle,  Of  an  oval  form,  like  the  fissure 
through  which  it  is  protruded.  The  body  of  thetbmo'ui 
is  also  constantly  oval.  If  the  finger  be  pressed  deeply 
rouud  its  neck,  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  linea 
alba  can  be  felt;  and  if  the  hernia  be  situaledvery 
near  the  umbilical  ring,  the  cicatrix-of  tlje  navel  may 
be  obste^ved  upon  one  side  of  it,  which  cicatrM  retains 
its  rugosity  and  all  its  natural  appearance;  a  certain 
indication  that  the  viscera  are  not  protruded  through 
the  umbilical  ring.— {Scat-pa,  IVaitt  des  Hemies,  ? 
336.) 

The  distinction  which  Scarpa  has  established  be 
tween  the  umbilical  hernia,  properly  so  called,  and 
those  of  the  linea  alba,  is  not  useless  in  regard  to 
practice,  indeed,  when  the.  latter  are  left  to  them 
selves  they  make  much  Blower  progress  than  the  former 
On  account  of  their  smallness  they  frequently  escape 
notice,  particularly  in  fat  persons,  and  when  situated 
at  the  side  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  They  occasion, 
however,  complaints  of  the  stomach,  habitual  colics, 
especially  after  meals ;  and  unfortunately  for  the  pa- 
tient, he  may  be  toimented  a  very  long  time  by  these 
indispositions,  before  tlte  true  cause  of  them  is  dis- 
covered. 

The  umbilical  hernia  may  be  known,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  its  formation,- by  the  alteration, 
which  it  produces  in  the  cicatrix  of  the  navel,  and  the 
rapidily  of  its  increase. 

In  oilier  respects,  these  two  kinds  of  hernia;  demand 
the  same  means  pC  cure;  but  those  of  the  linea  alba, 
agler-us  paribus,  are  more  difficult,  to  cure  than  ruptures 
at  the  umbilicus.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  na- 
tural tendency  which  the  umbilical  ring  has  to  close 
when  the  hernia  Is  kept  well  reduced,  while  acci- 
dental openings  in  the  linea  alba  have  not  the  same 
advantage.^(.S«ar;>a,p.  340.) 

When  a  common  ventral  hernia  is  reduced,  it  should 
be  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  bandage  or  truss. 
When  strangulated,  it  admits,  irfore  frequently  than 
most  other  cases,  of  being  relieved  by  medical  treat- 
ment. If  attended  with  stricture,  which  cannot  other- 
wise be  relieved,  that  stricture  must  be  carefully  di- 
vided. Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  lhe*va|vular  incision 
and  the  dilatation  to  be  made,  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards, according  to  the  relative  situation  of  the  tumour 
and  epigastric  artery,  which  crosses  the  lower  part  of 
the  linea  semilunaris. 

Pudendal  Hernia— This  is  the  name  assigned  by 
Sir  A.  Cooper  to  the  hernia  which  descends  betwee* 
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the  vagina  and  ramus  ischii,  and'  forms  an  oblong  tn- 
mour  in  the  labium,  capable  of  being  traced  within 
the  pelvis  as  far  as  the  os  uterj. .  ,He  thinks,  that  this 
case  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  a  hernia  of  the. 
foramen  ovale.  .When  reducible,  a  common  female 
bandage,  or  the  truss  used  for  aprolapsis  ani  should  bfe 
worn.  A  pessary,  unless  very  large,  could  not  well 
keep  the  parts  from  descending,  as  the  protrusion  hap- 
pens so  far  from  the  vagina.  Sir  A.  Cooper  is  of 
opinion,  that,  when  strangulated,  this  iiernia,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  yielding  natuce  of  the- parts,  may  ge- 
nerally be  reduced,  by  pressing  them,  with  gentle  and 
regular  force  against  the  inner  side  of  the  branch  of 
the  ischium.  If  not,  the  warm  bath,  blee'ding,  a»d 
tobacco  clysters^  are  advised.  Were,  an  operation  in- 
dispensable, the  incision  should  be  made  in  the>  labium, 
the  lower  part  of  the  sac  carefully  opened,  and  with  a 
concealed  bistoury,  directed  by  the  finger,  in  the  vagina, 
the  stricture  should  be  cat  directly  inwards  towards  the 
vagina.  The  bladder  should  be  emptied  both  before 
the  manual  attempts  at  reduction  and  the  operation.— 
(On  Crural  Hernia,  Src.p.  64.) 

Vaginal  Hernia. — A  rumour  occurs  within  the1  os, 
externum.  I&is  elastic  but  not,  painful.  When  com- 
pressed, it  readily  recedes,  but  is  reproduced  by  cough- 
ing, or  even  witliout  it  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
The  inconveniences  produced  are  an  inability  to  un- 
dergo much  exercise  or  exertion;  for.  every  effort  .of 
this'sort  brings  on  a  sense  of  bearing  down.  The 
vaginal  Iiernia  protrudes  in  the  space  left  between  the 
uterus  and  rectum.  This  space  is  bounded  below  by 
the  peritoneum,  which  membrane  ii  forced  downwards 
towards  the  perineum;  but,  being.unable  to  protrude, 
further  in  that  direction,  is  pushed  towards  the  bac*k 
partof  the  vagina.  In  one  oase,  Sir  A.  Cooper  advised 
the  use  of  a  pessary,  but  the  plan  was  neglected.  Pro- 
bably these  cases  are  always  intestinal. 

Some  hernise  protrude  at  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  va- 
gina.—^. Cooper  on  Crural  Hernia,  <S  c.  p.  65,  66.) 

Perineal  Hernia. — In  men,  the  jjarts  protrude  be- 
tween the  bladder  and  rectum;  in* women,  between 
the  rectum  and  vagina.  The 'hernia  does  not  project 
so  as  to  form  an  external  tumour,  and,  in  men,  its  ex- 
istence can  only  be  distinguished  by  examining  in  the 
rectum.  In  women;  it  may  be  detected  both  from  this 
part  and  the  vagina. 

In  case  of  strangulation,  perhaps  this  hernia  might 
be  reduced  by  pressure  from  within  the- rectum.  An 
Interesting  case  of  perineal  hernia,  which  took  place 
from  the  peritoneum  being  wounded  with  the  gorget  in 
lotholomy,  is  related  by  Mr.  Btomfield.— (Chirurgical 
Obi.  p.  264.) 

The  reducible  perineal  hernia  in  womea  may  be  kept 
from  descending,  by  means  of  a  large  pessary.  Both 
this  kind  of  rupture  and  the  vaginal  may  prove  very 
dangerous  in  cases  of  pregnancy.— (See  Smellie's  Mid- 
wifery, case  5.) 

Sfo>ro-reclal  Hernia.— In  a  young  infant,  where  the 
ossification  of  the  sacrum  was  incomplete,  a  protrusion 
is  said  to  have  been  met  with  through  an  opening  in 
that  bone.  The  possibility  of  such  a  case  should  be 
remembered,  in  order  that  tlie  disease  may  not  be  mis- 
taken for  spina  bifida.- (See  Jour*,  of  Foreign  Med. 
JYo.  lb,  p.  616.) 

Thyroideal  Hernia,  or  Hernia  Foraminis  Ovale  — 
In  the  antdrior  and  upper  part  of  the  obturator  liga- 
ment there  is  an  opening,  through  which  the  obturator 
artery,  vein,  and  nerve  proceed,  and  through"  which 
occasionally,  a  plece  of  omentum  or  intestine  is  pro- 
truded covered  wuh  a  part  of  the  peritoneum,  which 
constitutes  the  hernial  sac 

In  the  case  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  met  with,  the  her- 
nia descended  above  the  obturatores  muscles  The 
os  pubis  was  iri  front  of  the  neck  of  the  sac;  three- 
tour  lis  of-  i  were  surrounded  by  the  obturator  liga- 
ment ;  and  the  Hindus  of  the  sac  lay  beneath  thepec- 
t.neus  and  abductor  brevis  muscles.  The  obturator 
nerve  and  artery  were  situated  behind  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  a.  little  towards  its  inner  Side.  This  species  of 
hernia  can  only  form  an  outward  tumour,  when  verv 
lanre  (iarengcot,  however,  met  with  an  instance,  in 
Whjcl]  there  was  not  only  a  swelling,  but  one  attended 
with  symptoms  of  strangulation ;  he  reduced  the  her- 
nia, which  went  up  with  a  guggling  noise ;  the  svmD- 
toms  were  stopped,  and  stools  soon  followed. 

The  hernia  of  the  foramen  -ovale,  when-  reducible 
must  be  kept  up  with  a  suitable  truss;  and  if  it  were 


strangulated,  and  not  capable  of  relief  from  the  usual 
means,  an  operation  would  be  requisite,  though  at- 
tended with  difficulties.  The  division  of  the  obturator 
ligament  and  mouth  of  the  sac  should  be  made  inwarda 
to  amid  the  obturator  artery.  If  this  vessel,  however 
,we're  to  ari^e  in  common  with  the  epigastric  artery,  it 

would  be  exposed  to  injury  by  following  this  plan.  

(See  Grarcngeot  in  Mem.  del' Acad.  de.  C/iir.  t.  1.  Ul. 
Cooper  on  Crural  Hernia,  Src.  p.  70.) 

Cystocele. — As  Mr.  Pott  observes,  "  the  urinary 
bladder  is  also  liable  to  be  thrust  forth  from  its,  proper 
situation,  either  through  the  opening  in  the  oblique 
muscle,  like  tlje  inguinal  hernia,  or  under  Poupart's 
ligarrjent,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  femoral. 

li  This  is  not  a  very  frequent  species  of  hernia,  but 
does  happen,  arrd  has  as  plain  and  determined  a  cha- 
racter as  any  other. 

"  It  has  been  mentioned  by  Bartholin,  T.  Dom.  Sala, 
iPlaterus,*  Bonetus,  Ruysch,  Petit,  Mery,  Verdier,  &c. 
In  one  of  the  histories  given  by  the  latter,  the  urachus, 
,and  impervious*  umbilical  artery  on  the  left  side  were 
drawn  through  the  tendon  into*  the  scrotum,  with  the 
bladder;  in  another  he  found  four  calculi. 

"  Ruysch  eives  an  account  of  one  complicated  with 
a'  mortified  bubonocele.  Petit  says,  he-  felt  several 
calculi  in  one,  which  were  afterward  discharged 
through  the^rethra.— (See  also  J.  G.  F.  John  de  inso- 
litd  Calculi  Ingentis  per  Scrotum  Exclusione.  Wit- 
tenberg, 1750.)  » 

"  Bartholin  speaks  of  T.  Dom.  Sala  as  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  the  disease,  and  quotes  a  case  from  him,  in 
which  the  patient  had  all  the  symptoms  of  a  stone  in 
his  bladder ;  the  stone  could  never  be  felt  by  the  sound, 
but  was  found  in  the  bladder*  (which  had  passed  into 
the  groin)  afteiyleath. 

"  As  the  bladder  is  only  covered  in  part  -by  the  peri- 
toneum, and  must  insinuate  itself  between  that  mem- 
brane and  the  oblique  muscle,  in  order  to  pass  the 
opening  in  the  tendon,  it  is  plain  that  the  hernia  cystica 
can  have  no  sac,  and  that,  when  complicated  with  a 
bubonocele,  that  portion.<of  the  bladder  which  forms 
the  cystic  hernia  must  lie  between  the  intestinal  hernia 
and  the  spermatic  cord;  that  is,  the  intestinal  hernia 
must  be  anterior  to  the  cystic. 

"  A  cystic  hernia  may,  indeed,  be  the  cause  of  an  in- 
testinal' one;  for  when  so  much  of  the  bladder  has 
passed  the  ring,  as  to  drag  in  the  upper  and  hinder 
part  of  it,  the  peritoneum  which  covers  that  part  must 
follow,  and  by  that  means  a  sac  be  formed  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  portion  of  gut  or  caul.  Hence  the  dif- 
ferent situation  of  the  two  hernia?  in  the  same  subject. 

"  While  recent,  this  kind  of  hernia  is  easily  reducible, 
and  may,  like'  the  others,  be  kept  within  by  a  proper 
bandage;  but  when  it  is  of  any  date,  orshas  arrived  to 
any  considerable  size,  the  urine  cannot  be  discharged, 
without  lining  up"!  and  compressing  the  scrotum:  the 
outer  surface  of  the  bladder  is  now.hecome  adherent 
to  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  patient  must  be  con- 
tented with  a  suspensory  bag. 

"  In  case  of  complication  with  a  bubonocele,  if  the 
operation  becomes  necessary,  great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to'open  the  bladder  instead  of  the  sac,  to  which  it 
will  always  be  found  to  be  posterior.  And  it  may  also 
sometimes  by-  the  inattentive  be  mistaken  for  a  hydro- 
cele, and  by  being  treated  as  such  may  be  the  occasion 
of  great  or  even  fatal  mischief."— (Vol.  2.) 

The  cystocele  is  always  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
regular  diminution  of  the  swelling,  whenever  the  pa- 
tient makes  water. 

Verdier  and  Sharp  have  accurately  described  the 
cystocele.  Pott  has  offered  two  cases,  which  fell  under 
his  observation.— (Vol.  3.)  Pipelet  le  Jeune  mentions 
a  cystic  hernia  in  perintjeo,  and  several  cases  of  its 
occurrence  in~the  female.— (Mead,  de  Chir.  t.  4.)  Pott 
cut  into  one  cystocele  by  mistake.  Mention  is  made 
(Edin.  Surg.  jburn.  vol.  4,  p.  512)  of  a  cystic  hernia, 
which  protruded  between  the  origins  of  the  levator 
ani,  and  obturator  internus  muscles?  the  tumour  made 
its  appearance  in  the  pudendum  of  an  old  woman. 
Much  additional  information,  respectiri-j  the  cystocele 
and  its  various  forms,  is  contained  in  the  second, 
volume  of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  p.  49,  fre  ed,  4, 
accompanied  with  references  to  all  the  most  interesting 
writers »n  the  subject.  An  instance  of  protrusion  of 
the  bladder  through  a  wound,  caused  by  a  bullock's 
horn,  is  recorded  by  Larrey, — (Mtm.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4, 
p.  289.) 
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Ischiatic  Hernia.— This  disease  is  very  rare.  A 
tase,  however,  which  was  strangulated,  and  undis- 
covered till  alter  death,  is  related  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
second  part  of  his  work  on  hernia.  It  was  communi- 
cated by  Dr.  Jones,  so  celebrated  lor  his  book  on 
hemorrhage.  The  disease  happened  in  a  young  man. 
aged  27.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the,  ileum  was 
found  to  have  descended  on  the  right  side  of  the  "rec- 
tum into  the  pelvis,  and  a  fold  of  it  was  protruded  into 
a  small  sac,  which  passed  out  of  the  pelvis  at  the  ischia- 
tic notch.  The  intestine  was  adherent  to  the  sac  at 
two  points:  the  strangulated  part,  and  about  three 
inches  on  each  side,  were  very  bUick.  Tlie  intestines 
towards  the  stomach  were  very  much  distended  with 
air,  and  here  and  there  had  a  livid  spot  on  them.  A 
dark  spot  was  even  found  on  the  stomach  itself  just 
above  the  pylorus.  The  colon  was  exceedingly  £on- 
tracteS,  as  far  as  its  sigmoid  flexure.  A  small  orifice 
was  found  in  the  side  of  the»pelvis,  in  front  of,  but  a 
little  above,  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  py  riformis  muscle.  The  sac  lay  under  the  glutayis 
maxTmua  muscle,  and  its  orifice  was  before  the  internal 
iliac  artery,  below  the  obturator  artery,  but  above  the 
vein.  Sir  A.  Cooper  remarks,  that  a  reducible  case 
might  be  kept  up  with  a  spring  truss ;  and  that,  if  an 
operation  were  requisite,  the  oiifice  of  the  sac  should- 
be  dilated  directly  forwards. — (On  Crural  Hernia,  <S-c. 
p.  73.)  For  a  further  account  of  the  ischiatic  hernia, 
and  references  to  the  most  interesting  works*  on  the 
subject,  see  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  S4, 4rc. 

Phrenic  Hernia. — The  abdominal  viscera  are  occa- 
sionally protruded  through  the  diaphragm,-  either 
through  some  of  the  natural  apertures  in  tins  muscle, 
or  deficiencies,  or  wounds  and  lacerations  in  it.  Tlje 
second  kind  of  case  is  the  most  frequent,:  Morgngni 
furnishes  an  instance  of,  the  first.  Twb  cases,  rotated 
by  Dr.  Macauley  in  Med,  Obs.  and  Ing.  vol.  l,*two 
more  detailed  in  the  Medical  Records  and  Researches, 
and  two  others  published  "by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  aije  in- 
stances of  the  second  sort;  and  another  case  has  been 
lately  recorded  by  the  latter  gentleman,  affording  an 
example  of  the  third  kind.  A  laceration  of  the  dia- 
phragm by  fractured  ribs,  has  produced  a  hernia.  A 
case  of  this  kind  was  disseeled  by  Mr.  Travels,  at 
Guy's  Hospital. — (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  jj.375.)  In 
this  last  volume  may  also  be  found  the  particulars  of 
an  interesting  example,  in  which  a  considerable  pari 
of  the  large  curvature  of  the  stomach  was  protruded 
through  a  fissure  of  the  diaphragm.  The  accident  was 
unattended  with  any  fracture  of  the  ribs,  and  was 
caused  by  the  upsetting  of  a  stage-coach,  on  which  the 
patient  was  an  outside  passenger.  Before  death,  he 
vomited  up  a  large  quantity  of  bloody  and  a  suiall  se- 
micircular aperture  was  discovered  on  dissection  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  strangulated  portion  of  the  stomach. 
— (P.  378,  379.)  See  also  B.  Stehelin,  Tentamen,  Med. 
quod  ventriculum,  qui  in  theraccm  migrave.rat,  i$-c, 
describit,  1721  (i?i  Halleri  Disp.  Anal.  torn.  6.  p.  675). 
Hildanus,  Pare";  Petit,  Schenck,  &c,  also  mention 
cases  of  phrenic  hernia.  The  disease  is  quite  out  of 
the  reach  of  art 

Mesenteric  Hernia. — If  one  of  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery  be  torn  by  a  blow,  while  the  other  re- 
mains in  its  natural  state,  the  intestines  may  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  aperture,  and  form  a  kind  of  her- 
nia. The  same  consequence  may  result  from  a  natural 
deficiency  in  one  of  these  layers.  Sir  A.  Cooper  re- 
cords a  case,  in  which  all  the  small  intestines,  except 
the  duodenum,  were  thus  circumstanced.  The  symp 
toms  during  life  were  unknown.— ( On  Crural' Hernia, 
Sr'cpM.) 

,  Mesocolic  Hernia— So  named  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
when  the  bowels  glide  between  the  layers  of  the  meso- 
colon. A  specimen  of  this  disease  is  preserved  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital. 

Every  surgeon  should  be  aware,  tlfa#  the  intestines 
may  be  straugulated  within  the  abdomen  from  the  fol- 
lowing causes:  1.  Apertures  in  the  omentum,  mesen- 
tery, or  mesocolon,  through  which  the  intestine  pro 
trodes.  2.  Adhesions,  leaving  an  aperture,  id  which 
a  piece  of  intestine  becomes  confined.  3.  Membranous 
bands  at  the,  mouths  of  hernial  sacs,  which,  becoming 
elongated  by  the  frequent  protrusion  and  return  of  tin; 
viscera,  surround  the  intestine,  so  as  to  strangulate 
theni  within  the  abdomen,  when  returned  from  the 
sac— (See  A.  Cooper  on  Crural  Hernia,  Src,  p.  85.)  , 

Pott  remarks,  that "  Ruysch  gives  an  account  of  an 


impregnated  uterus  being  found  on  the  outside  of  th« 

abdominal  opening  ;  and  so  do  Hildanus  and  Sennertus, 
Ruysch  also  gives  an  account  of  an  entire  spleen  having 
passed  the  tendon  of  the  oblique  muscle.  And  I  have 
myself  seen  the  ovaria  removed  by  incision,  after  tliey 
had  been  some  months  inthe  groin."— (Vol.  2.) 
1  [Two  formidable  cases  of  Congenital  Umbilical  Her- 
nia have  occurred  recently  in  New-York,  both  of 
which  were  irreducible,  and  operated  on  by  Professor 
Mott,  within  two.hpurs  after  birth.  The  first  of  these 
provedffatak  but  the  other  recovered. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  all  the  smaller  intestines,  the 
mesentery,  the  caput  coli,  and  transverse  arch,  with 
\hp  descending  colon  to -the  sigmoid  flexure,  were  con- 
tained in  the  umbilical  cord.  The  Umbilical  aperture 
was'  greatly  enlarged,,  and  the  component  parts  of  the 
tumour  could  be  distinctly  recognised  through  the  trans- 
liicetjt  coverings.'  The  children,  weie  full  sized  and 
otherwise  healthy. 

■  The  operation  in  «ach  case  Was  performed  in  llic 
following  manner,  as  they  were  very  similar  in  e.tfent. 
Tlie  intestines'  were  exposed  by  cutting  cautiously 
thrrtugh  the  envelopes,  consisting  of  transparent  mem- 
brane, which  was  a  task  of  great  delicacy.  The  arte- 
ries and  vein  were  each  tied  with  small  ligatures, 
about.half  an  inch  from  the  umbilical  aperture.  The 
quantity  of  intestines  protruded,  being  too  great  for  re- 
duction by  the  natural  opening,  this  was  enlarged  up- 
wards in  the  linea  alba  to  the  extent  of  half  an  fneb, 
by  which  means  all  the  protruded  parts  were  returned 
into  the  abdomen,  and  each  intestine  placed  in  situ. 
The  opening  was  then  closed  by  the  interrupted  suture 
and  adhesive  plaster. 

The  adhesions  were  so  strong  and  numerous  in  the 
first  case,  and  the  intestines  so  much  contracted,  as 
to  afford  but  little  hope  of  succeeding  in  procuring  a 
discharge  through  them.  This  case  proved  fatal,  as 
no  free  discharge,  couhd  he  obtained  through  the 
bowels.  The  vomiting,  whioh  had  occurred  before  the 
operation,  continued,  and  the  child  died  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours. 

In  the  second  case  the  adhesions  were  not  so  exten- 
sive, and  the  intejtines  were  hut  little  contracted.  This 
child  recovered  wi/nouj  one  uwoward  symptom,  and 
is  perfectly  well. — Reese.] 

See  Franco,  T'.aiti  des  Hernies,  0-c.  Lyons,  1561. 
Lud.  von  Hammrn,  De  Hcrniis,  Lugd'.  1581.  Maiaeh- 
Ge.igcr,  Kclerruphia,  sive  Descriptio  Hcrniarum,  cum 
carundem  Curutionibns,  tarn  Medicis,  quavi  Chirurgi- 
cis,  12mo.  Monachii,  1631.  Ant.  Le  Quin,  he  Chirur- 
gien  Heritiairc,  V&mo.  Paris,  1697.  Littre,  Observa- 
tion sur  une  Nouvclle  Kspicc  de  Hemic;  Mini,  ie 
VJicad.  des  Sciences,  1700.  Mery,  in  the  same  work, 
1701.  Littre  sur  une  Hcrnie  Rare  ;  same  work,  1714. 
Hcister,  Instit.  Chirurg.  et,  ,de  Hemid  Incarcerate 
Suppuratd  non  semper  lethali.  Peyronie',  Observa- 
tions, ire.  sur  la  Cure  des  Hernies  avee  Gangrene; 
AHm.  de  VAcad.'de  Chir.  t.  1.  J.  p.  Gunz,  Observa 
tionumAnatomico-t.hirurgicarupi  de- Hcrniis  Libcllut, 
Lips.  1744;  et  Prolusio  Invitaloria  in  qua'de  Entero- 
Epiplocele  asebat.  Lips.  1746.  P.  S.  KoU,  De  Hcrniis; 
Ratcrod.  1782.  Arnaud  on  Hernias,  1748;  also  his 
Mini,  de  Chir.  Holler  de  Herniis'Congenitis,  1749. 
Garengeot  sur  plusieurs  Hernies  singuliires ;  Mim. 
Tie  I' Acad,  de  Chir.  I.  2.  Moreau  sur  les  Suites  rf'wnc 
Hernie  Opiric ;  Mini,  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  3.  HiUler, 
Herniarum  Adnotationes  ;  extant,  in  Opuscul.  Pathol. 
1755.  Le  Blanc,  Nouvclle  Mithodc  d'vpirer  'tcs  Her 
nies ;  avec  vn  F.ssai  sur  les  Hernies,  par  MHoin; 
Orleans,  1767. 8uo.  Louis,  Rifi.  xions  sur  V  Operation 
de  la  Hernie;  Mini,  de  VAcad.  de  Chir:  t.  4.  Hvin, 
F.ssai  sur  les  Hernies  rares  et  pen  connnes,  1767. 
Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries.  Pott's  Works, 
vols.  2  and  3.  Goursaud  sur  la  Difference  des  Causes 
de  V F.travgleipent  des  Hernies;  Mini,  de  VAcad.  de 
Chir.  t.  4.  Le  Dran,  Traiti  des  Opii;alionS  de  Chir 
el  Observations  de  Chir.  obs.  57.  F.  HiMamis,  cent  5. 
obs.  54.  J.  L.  Petit,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  lorn.  2.  S. 
Shai-p  on.  the  Operations,  and  his  Critical  Inquiry. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  on.  Inguinal  and  Congenital  Her- 
nia, folio,  Loudon,  1804;  and  on  Crural  and  Um- 
bilical Hernia,  folio',  London,  1807.  A.  Monro  on 
Crural  Hernia,  1803;  and  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Gullet,  Stomach,  and  Intestines,  8vo. 
Edinburgh,  1811.,  Sahatier,  Midccine  Optratoire,  t. 
\.  Chnpart  et  Dcsault,  Parisian  Surgical  Journal. 
Wrisberg,  in  Comment.  Reg.  Societ.  Getting.  1778 
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Sehmuelar's  Vennischte  Chir.  Sdmflen.  ^  Haller'e 
■Opera  Minora,  and  Disputationes  Chir.  F.  X.  R,ud- 
torffer,  Abhandlang  iiber  die  einf achate  und  aicherste 
Operations-vieth»de  Eingeaperrter  Lciaten-und-Schen- 
kelbriiche,  2  biinde,  800.  Wien,  1808.  SulVernie  Me- 
morie  Anatornico chirurgiclie  di  Antonio  Scarpa,  fdiz. 
nnova,  1819;  or  the  French  tranal.by  Cayol,  1812 ;  or 
the  English  by  Wiahart.  C.  Bell's  Surgical  Dbaefva- 
tiona,  pt.  2,  p.  177,  ire.  London,  1816.  Lassus,  Palho- 
logie  Chir.  t.  I,  p.  1,4-c  ed(M809.  Pelletan^.O  Unique 
Ohir.  I.  3.  B.  Travers  on  Injuries  of  the  Intestines, 
<Vc.  1812.  A  case  of  Hernia  Ventriculi  through  a  la- 
ceration of  the  Diaphragm,  by  T.  Wheelwright,  .in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  374.  F.  C,  Hesselbach, 
Disquisitiones  Anatomico-pathological  de  OrM  et  Pro- 
gi'cssu  Herniaram  Inguinalium  et  Cruralium,  cum 
tab.  17,  aneis,4to.  Wiiriburg,  \8lQ>:  the  original  edi- 
tion in  German  was  first  published  ira.l8{)(i.  Also 
Beschreibung  und  Abbtldang  eines  neuen  Instrument^ 
•Lur  sichem  Etideckung  und  Stillung  einer  beidem 
Briichachnittc  entstandehen  gefahrlichcn  BltUung,  4to. 
WUrzb,  1815..  Soemmering  iiber  die  Ursache,  frc.  der 
Briiche  am  Bauchenund  Bccken,  ausserder  Nabel  und 
Leistengegend,  8vo.  Frankpf.  18111.  B.  G.  Schreger, 
Versucne  Chirurgische,  t.  1.  p.  149,  Itc.  Versiiehe  zur 
Vervollkommung  der  Herniotomies  8vo.  Nitrnberg, 
1811.  Also  b.  2.  Uebereinige  Hemien  ausser  der 
JVabel  urtd  Leistengegend,  p.  155,  8vo.  Nurnberg,'' 

1818.  F,  L.  Triistedt^  De  Ex'tensionis  in  Selvendia 
Herniis  Ciurdlibus  incaTceratia  prm  Incisionc  prees- 
tantia,  4to.  Berol.  1816.  'A.  C.  Hesselbach,  Die  Si- 
th'erste  Art  der  Briichschnittes  in  der  Leistei  4to. 
Bamb.  et  Wiirib.  1819.  B.  G.  Seller,  Observationes 
nonnulla  Testicularufn  ex  Abdomine  in  Scrotum,  Des- 
cm.su,  et  Partium  Genitalium  Anonmlii',  4to.  Lips. 
1817.  J.  Cloquet,  R.echcrche"s  Anat.  sur  les  Hernief, 
4to.  Paris,  1819.  C.  J.  M.  Langenbeck,Commentarius 
tie  Structurd  Peritonei,  Testiculorum  1kinicis\eorum- 
•que  ex  Abdomine  in  Scrotum  Desccnsu  ad  illustrandam 
Herniarura  indolem.,  Svo.  Gott.  1817.  Ftr  same  valu- 
able reinarlifi  on  the  two  preceding  works,  and  on  the 
anatomy  of  hernia,  see  Quarterly  Journal  ofi  Foreign 
Medicine,  vol.  1,  p.  347,  Sec.  Langenbecjc,  Bibl.fur  die 
Chir.  b.  4,  at.  3 ;  and  Neue  Bibl.  b.  6,  p.  112,  <$-c.  Gbtt. 

1819.  Walther  de  Hernia  prur all,  4to.  Lips.  1820.  G. 
Brcschet,  Considerations  sur  taiHernic  Fembrale,  in 
■his  Concours,  Src  ./.  Sytnes  on  the  Fascia  of  the 
Groin;  Edtn.Med.  Journ.  JVo.  81,  p.  295.  But,  above 
all,  the  work  which  I  feel  infinite  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending, from  a  conviction  of  its  superior  merit,  is  a 
Treatise  on  Ruptures,  by  W.  Lawrence,  8vo.  ed.  ,4, 
Land.  1824,  <S-c.  &c.  &-c. 

HERNIA  CEREB  Rf.  '  Fungus  Cerebri.  Encepha- 
locele.) There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  hernia  cere- 
bri: one  presents  itself  in  young  infants/ before  the 
ossification  Of  the  skull'  is  corhpleted ;  the  ethe/  takes 
place  after  the  destruction  of  a  patt  of  the  skull  by  the 
operation  of  the  trephine,  accidental  violence,  or  dis- 
ease.    •   >  < 

.The  congenital  hernia  cerebri  of  infantsoccufs,  how- 
ever', jn  two  very  different  forms:  in  one,  it  is  covered 
by  the  scarp;  in  the  other,  the  corresponding  ,integu* 
ments  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  even  the  dura  mater, 
are  deficient. 

The  common  encephalocele,  met  with  in  new-born 
children,  seems  to  originate  fjom  .the  imperfect  ossifi- 
cation of  the  skull,  especially  in  the  situation  of  the 
fontanella  and  sutures.  Tlttis  oase  is  characterized  by 
a  soft  swelling,  of  an  equal  round  shape,  which  is 
attended  with  a  pulsation  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
pulse:  4t  yields  and  disappears  under  pressuft,  offers 
no  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  is  circum- 
scribed by  the  margin  of  the  defective  portion  of  the 
6kull.— (Ferrand,  in  Mim.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.-t.  13, 
J2mo.  p.  102.)  In  general,  the  mental  faculties  are  not 
affected ;  and -we  read  of.  one  example,  in  which  a  pa- 
tient had  such  a  hernia  cerebri  thirty-three  years,  with- 
out his  intellects  ever  having  been  impaired  during  the 
whole  Of  that  period—  (Op.  tit.  t.  5, 4io.  p.  863.) 

It  is  tolerably  well  established,  that  the  congenital 
hernia  cerebri,  which  arises  from  the  incomplete  ossi- 
fication of  the  skull,  and  is  covered  By  the  scalp,  oueht 
to  be  treated  by  the  application  ,of  constant,  yet  mo-' 
derate,  pressure.  M.  Salleneuve  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  in  France  an  example  of 
the  gpod  effects  of  this  treatment,  which  reduces  the 
4Ue  ui  th"  tumour,  and  accomplishes  a  perfect  cure  as 


soon  as  the  ossification  is  completed.  M.  Salleneuve 
put  a  piece  of  thin  sheet  lead,  properly  covered  with 
soft  linen,  under  the  child's  cap,  to  which  it  was 
sewed  in  a  suitable  situation,  and  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure was  increased,  or  lessened,  according  as  circum- 
stances required,  by  lightening  or  loosening  the  cap. — 
(Op,,  cit.p.  J03,  1. 13,  ed.  12r«o.) 

The  experience  of  Callisen  also  confirms  the  fact 
tfiat  henna  cerebri,  when  of  moderate  size,  may  be 
cured  by  the  foregoing  meflfod,  the  aperture  becoming 
gradually  closed.  But  he  adds,  that  large  tumour's  of 
this  description,  especially  when  situated  about  the 
oceirnit,  scarcely  admit  of  any  means  of  relief,  except 
the  employment  of  some  contrivanae  to  prptect  theiri 
,  from  external  injury  —(Callisen,  Syatem.  Chir.  Ho- 
•diernai,  vpl.  2,  p.  513,  514,  ed.  1800.) 

.When  the  ossification  of  the  sutures  in  childien  is 
late,  the  cerebellum,  as  well  as  the  cerebrum,  is  liable 
to  protrusion.  In  1813,  two.  such  cases  occurred  at 
Pails.  In  one,  Professor  lialleinent  mistook  the  dis- 
ease for  .a»comirton  tumour,  and  commenced  an  opera- 
tion rot*  its  removal,  when,  after  making  some  of  the 
necessary  incisions,  his  proceedings  were  stopped  by 
his  seeing  the  white  silvery  colour  of  the  dura  mater, 
and  that  the  swelling  came  oilt  of  an  aperture  in  the 
occtpiial  bone.  The  day  after  the  operation  the  child 
was  seized  with  violent  pain  in  the  herad,  had  a  hard 
pulse,  prostration pf  strength,  vomiting,  &c,  and  died 
in  the  course' of  a  week.  On  dissection,  a  part  of  the 
tentorium,  and  an  elongation  of  the  two  lobes  of  the 
cerebeHum,  about  as  large  as  a  nut,  were  found  in 
the  protruded  sac  of  the  dura  mater.  Several  ab- 
scesses were  alsq  discovered  in  the  substance  of  the 
cerebellum.  The  other  exarpplo  fell  under  the  obser- 
vation of  M.  Baffos,  principal  surgeon  to  the  Hdpita! 
■  des  Enjans.  Upon  the  death  of  the  child,  the  dissec- 
tion evinced  similar  appearances.— ^(Richenand,  Noso- 
^graphic  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  319,  ed.  4.) 

Sutth  facts  should  teach  the  suflgeon  1o  be  particu- 
larly cautious  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  tumours 
about  the  back  part  of  the  head,  before  he  ventures  to 
attempt  their  removal. 

,  The  second  kind  of  congenital  encephalocele  is  that 
in  which  not  only  large  portions  of  the  cranium,  but 
alsp  more  or  less  of  the  integuments  of  th_e  head,  are 
deficient.  It  is  rather  to  be  regarded,  as  a  malforma- 
tion, than  a, disease,  and,  indeed,  in  most  instances, 
the  infants  are  stillborn.  The  case  sometimes  con- 
sists of  the  protrusion  of  most  of  the  brain  through'the- 
inferior  and  posterior  fontanellae,.so  that  the  child  is 
born  with  a  largish  bag,-on  the  back  of  its  head,  hang- 
ing down  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck.  Several 
specimens  of  these  malformations^  taken  from  infants 
born  in  the  Hospice  de  la  Matefnit£,  are  preserved  in 
the  museum  of  the  Faculte  de  Medecine  at  Paris. — 
(Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  316,  ed-  4.)  In  the 
year  1810,  a  remarkable  casefof  this  last  description  of 
congenital  hernia  cerebri  was  published  by  Dr.  Bur- 
rows. "The.whoie  of  the  forehead,  summit,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  occiput,  were  deficient ;  and  in  lieu  of 
them-,  a  substance  projected  of  a  light  mulberry,  colour, 
and  of  the  mushroom  ,form,  except  that  it  was  propor- 
tionably  broader.  From  the  deficiency  of  borfe,  the 
eyes  appeared  to  project'much  more  than  usual.  The 
.child  lived  six  days- without  either  taking  sustenance, 
or  having  any  evacuation."  On  dissection,  the  scalp, 
the  os  frohtis,  the  parietal,  and  a  great  part  of  the  occi- 
pital ,  bones,  were  wanting.  Through  the  parts,  at 
which  these  bones  were  deficient,  the  cerebrum  pro- 
jected, exhibiting  its  usual  convolutions.  In  was  co- 
vered with  the  pia  mater ;  was'  of  a  mulberry  colour  ; 
appeared  to  be  more,  vascular  than  the  pia  mater 
usuaHy  is;  and  the  edge  of  the  scalp  adhered  to  the 
neck  of  the  tumour;  The  cerebellum  was  not  more 
than  one-fourtJi  of  its  usual  size:  for  'Jie  posterior  part 
of  the  os'occipitis  wa?  much  nearer  to  the  sella  tur- 
cica than  natural.  .  The  child  was  destitute  of  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  all  the  secretions  ap 
peared  to  be  stopped.^  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans'.  vo( 
2,  p.  52.) '  • 

The  most  interestins  species  of  hernia  cerebrito  the 
practitioner,' 13  that,  which  sometimes  arises  after  the 
'  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  skull  by  the  trephine,  or 
the  destruction  of  part  of  it  by  disease.  Various  ex- 
amples of  thisjdisease  are  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Surgery,  arid  I  have  myself 
seen  many  instances  of  it.    Although  the  case  has 
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attracted  considerable  notice,  modern  surgeons  are  fai 
from  entertaining  settled  opinions  concerning  the  ex- 
act nature  of  the  tumour.  * 

In  one  example,  recorded  by  Mr."  Abernethy,  the 
ihernia  cerebri  arose  on  the  tenth  day  after  trephining, 
and  was  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  pia  mater, 
covering  it,  was  inflamed  ;  and  a  turbid  serum  was 
discharged  at  the  sides  of  the  swelling,  from  beneath 
the  dura  mater.  On  the,  eleventh  day,  the  tumour 
was  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  smooth,  and  ready  to 
burst.  The  man  died  the  next  day.  On  examination, 
the  swelling  was  found  still  larger,  and  of  a  dark  co- 
lour, with  an  irregular  granulat ed  surface.  Tins  ap- 
pearance Was  ow?ng  to  coagulated  blood,  which  ad- 
hered to  its  surface,  asthe  part  had  bled  so  mud  ,  that 
fhe  patient's  cap  was  rendered  quite  stiff  with  blood. 
TheVa  mater  was  in  general  much  inflamed,  and,  as 
well  as  the  dura-mater,  was  deficient  at  the  place^of 
The  tumour.  The  deeper  part  of  the  swelling  seemed  to 
consul  of  fibrous  coagulated  blood,  and  "  was  found 
to  originate  about  an  inch  below 'the  surface  ^of  the 

^Mr.'  Abernethy  explains  the  formation  of  the  dis- 
ease as  followsf  "In  consequence  of  the  brain  being 
injured  to  some  depth  beneath  the  surface,  disease  of 
the  vessels  and  .consequent  effusion  of  the  blood  had 
ensued :  the  effusion  was,  for  a  time,  restrained  by  the 
superincumbent  brain  and  its  membrane* ;  >»M*Me 
gradually  yielding  to  the  expansive  force  exerted  fiforn 
within,  and  at  last  giving  way  altogether,  the  fluid 
blood  oozed  out  and  congealed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  tumour."  An  organized  fungus  can  hardly  be 
produced  so  rapidly  as  these  tumours  are  torirred.- 
(On  Injuries  of  the  Ifen^  in  Surgical  IVorks,  vol. 

2'  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  C.  Bell  declares,  that  the  swell- 
ing is  vascular  and  organized.— (.Operative  Surgery, 

V°V)r  -)John  Thomsefn  also  entertains  a  different  opi- 
nion from  that  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  respecting  the  mode 
in  which  these  hernia  cerebri  are  formed  ;  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  he  may  not  have  confounded  with  the 
disease  now  under  consideration,  fungous  tumours  of 
the  dura  mater.  At  least,  some  of  the-  cases  to  which 
he  alludes,  as  a  reason  for  his  sentiment  concerning 
their  mode  of  formation,  must  have  been  the  disease 
■  so  well  described  by  M.  Louis.— (See  Dura  Mater.) 
The  reader,  however,  must  judge  for  himself  from 
the  following  passage:  "  In.  a  considerable  number  of 
those  who  had  the  cranium  severely  contused,  or  frac- 
tured by  musl<et-balls  (says  Dr.  Thomson),  fungous 
growths  took  place  through  the  openings,  which  had 
been  made  at  first  by  the  ball,  or  afterward  by  the 
trepan.  These  growths,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  are 
the  consequence  of  a  contusion  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  and  of  the  membranes  that  cover  it,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  new  organized  sub 
stance,  different  in  its  texture  from  brain ;  and  are 
not  as  some  late  writers  would  endeavour  to  persuade 
ns  'simply  protrusions  of  the  brain,  resulting  from  the 
rernbva!  of  the  natural  resistance,  which  is  made  to 
them  by  the  dura  mater  and  cranium.  /  have  known 
instances  of  substances,  similar  to  these  growths, 
forming  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  immediately  under 
the  place  where  the  craniumhad .received  a  contusion, 
in  cases  'in  which  the  trepan  had  not  been  applied,  or 
anil  vortion  of  the  cranium  removed.  •  *    "  •  . 

"Fundus  of  the  brain,  in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances "in  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
it  was  accompanied  either  with  stupor  or  paralysis, 
and  other  symptoms  of  compressed  brain.  In  a  frac 
ture  of  the  vertex  of  the  cranium,  produced  by  a  mus- 
kat-ball  and  followed  by  a  fungus  of  the  brain,  the 
paralysis  took  place  in  the  lower  extremities.  In  a 
c"e  of  wound,  made  by  a  musket-ball  on  the  right  side, 
of  the  forehead,  and  in  which  spiculae  of  bone  had  been 
driven  in  upon  the  brain,  a  large  fungus  prqirudad. 
The  formation  of  this  fuirguswas  followed  *y  slow 
pulse  stupor,  dilated  pupils,  slight  strabismus,  and  dis- 
unionof  the  mouth.  In  the  progress  6f  this  case,  es- 
rhTmtics  Were  applied  to  the  fungus  portions  nt  it 
charotics  weri.    i  i      .  d  „   f  t  tnat  was  ex. 

JX^ffiZASSSte  by  the  knife, 

with  an  apparent  alleviation,  rather  than  aggravation, 
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hemisphere  was  not  changed  in  structure,  thougtr 
much  vascular  tumescence  appeared  on  its  surface."- 
(See  Dr  >  Thomson's  Report  of  Observations  mailt 
in  thr  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  p.  57,  58.) 

From  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  lact  is 
placed  beyond  all  doubt,' that  a  part  of  the  brain  occa- 
sionally  constitutes  the  substance  of  hernia;  cerebri 
•ind  he  thus  confirms  the  opinion  formerly  entertained 
'upon  this  point  by  Quesnay  and  Louis,   Thus,  in  llm 
first  ca<d  which  Mr.  Stanley  has  recorded,  "  the  whole: 
tumour  was  sliced  off  with  a  scalpel.   During  the 
operation,  the  boy  gave  no  manifestation  of  positive 
-pain   a*Hhough  not  unconscious  of  what  we  were 
lloin''    Considerable  hemorrhage  toek  place  from  the 
surface  6f 'the  brain,  exposed  *y  the  removal  of  the 
tumour,  the  blood  being  thrown  with  great  force,  and 
to  a  considerable  distance,  from  numerous  vessels, 
whieh  were  attempted  to  be  secured,  but  ineffectually 
-by  ligatures.  After  a  short  time;  however,  the  bleeding 
ceased    Op  examination  of  the  part,  which  had  been 
cut  off,  its  exterior  was  found  to  consist  merely  of  a 
layer  of  the  coagulated  blood  ;  the  rest  of  themass,was 
Brain,  possessing  a  natural  appearance,  the  distinction 
between  the  cortical  and  medullary  matter  being  readily 
seen  with  the.  convolutions  and  pia  mater  dipping 
down  between  them."   In  the  dissection  after  death, 
''all  that  part  of 'the  dura  mater  adjacent  to  the 
ulcerated  aperture,  through  which  the  brain  had 
protruded,  was*  black,  sloughy,  .and  much  thickened. 
The  exposed  surface  of  the  brain,  from  which  the  por- 
tion had  been  cut  off,  exhibited  a  softened  and  broken- 
down  texture ;  a  state  of  disorganization,  which  ex- 
tended* deep  into  its  substance.    About  an  ounce  of 
fetid  and  dark-coloured  fluid  was  found  between  the 
dura  inatw  and- arachnoid  membrane.  Several  small 
effusrW  of  blood  w«e  met  with,  both  between  the 
membranes  and  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The 
arachnoid  membrane  was  thickened  and  opaque  over 
each  hemisphere.   The  vessels  on  the  surface,  and  m 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  were  remarkably  free  front 
blood-   The  lateral  .ventricles  were  large,  and  filled 
with  transparent  fluid,  and  there  was  some  found  be- 
tween the  membranes  at  the  basis,  so  that,  altogether, 
the  quantity  from  these  two  sources  was  very  con- 
siderable."—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  P- 1-*— 
In  another  dissectionj  ft-  considerable  quantity  of  pus 
was  found  on  the  arachnoid  membrane,  on  each  side 
of  the  falx.— (P.  27.)    In  most  of  the  cases  ot  hernia 
cerebri,  which  I  have  seen,  the  patient  was  at  first 
more  or  less  sensible,  but  labouring  under,  severe  ner- 
vous agitation.    The  "stupor,  paralysis,  hnd  other 
symptoms  of  compressed  brain,  noticed  by  Dr.  J. 
Thomson,  did  not  take  places  till  the  latter  stage  of 
the'  disease,  and  then  convulsive  twitches  of  the  mi* 
cles  and  strabismus  occasionally  came  on.— (See  Mei. 
Cliir.  Trans,  p.  26.)   The  disease  is  usually  attended 
with  great  frequency  of  the  pulse.  ,     ,  . 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  protrusion,  it  is  a 
subject  very  difficult  of  explanation,  because  if  the. 
origin  of  the  tumour  depended  simply  on  the  removal  of 
a  portion  of  the  skull,  or  on  any  changes  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  brain  in  expiration,  the  effect  would- 
always  follow  such  causes,  and  prevail  in  all  patients. 
From  the  particulars  of  the  dissections,  performed  hy 
Mr.  Abernethy  and  Mr.  Stanley,  and  those  referred  to 
by  Dr.  J.  Thomson,  it  is  clear,  that  the  hernia  -ceiebrt 
is  a  disease  connected  with  deep-seated  changes 
throughout  a  great  paM  of  the  brain.-(See  also  j.kt- 
rey,  Mm.  de  Chir.  Mai.  t.  4,  p.  206.)    The  substance 


'of  this  organ  is  found  more  or  less  pulpy  and  disnrgan 
ized  •  Jul  after  death  large  effusions  of  serum,  and 
even  sometimes  ,pf  blood,  and  purulent  matter,  are 
observed.  These' appearances  leave  no  doubt  ol  me 
disease  being1  associated  with  inflammatory  action 
within  the  head.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore, ,  thai 
a  hernia  cerebri  is  only  produced  when  these  deep- 
seated  changes  are  conjoined  with  the  removal  of  bone. 
The  changes  alluded  to  may  be  supposed  to  cause  an 
increase  in  the  gpneral  contents  of  the  skull,  and  thus 
a  disposition  to  protrusion,  as  rapid  ns  the  sen  in  and 
other  fluids  are  effused.  This  statement,  however,  can 
only  be  received  as-  an,  hypmnusis,  because  we  find, 
that  in  one  of  the  dissections,  described  by  Mr.  Sianley, 
•'  there  existed  a  considerable  spare-  between  the  upper 
surface  of  the  right  hemisphere,  all  around  the  situation 
of  the  protrusion-,  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura 
mater,  while,  in  every  other  part,  the  brain  and  dura. 
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mater  were  in  close  contact."— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  8,  p.  27.)  Now,  the  idea  of  an  empty  space  within 
the  cranium  is  rather  inconsistent  with  the  supposition, 
that  the  brain  is  thrust  out,  in  consequence  of  changes, 
which  augment  the  quantity  of  the  general  contents  of 
the  skull,  unless  such  space  were  filled  with  air,  that 
had  no  external  communication. 
'  When  the  bad  symptoms. disappear,  on  the,  tumour 
being  no  longer  confined  by  the  dura  mater,  someyjrac- 
titioners  deem  it  best  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible, 
and  let  the  tumour,  drop  off  in  pieces. — (See  Edinb. 
Med.  Comment,  vol.  1,  p.  98;  Med.  Museum,  vol.  4, 
p.  463.)  The  mildest  dressings  are  to  be  employed; 
but  whether  the  protrusion  should  be  resisted  by  pres- 
sure or  not  seems  unsettled. 

When'tfie  tumour  acquires  considefaDle  size,  it  may 
be  pared  off  with  a  knife,  as  was  done'  by  Mr.  Hill,  in 
several  instances,  with  success.-^ Ctyses, in  Surgery,- 
8vo.  Edinb.  1772.) 

In  one  of  the  cases  published  by  !Mk.  Stanley, '.the 
patient,  a  boy  about  elevfih  years  of  age,"  recovered 
after  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour  had  6een  pared  off^ 
and  some  of  the  removed  substance  wasfound  to  con- 
sist decidedly  bdth  of  pmtical  and  medullary  substance. 
In  this  instance,  the  reproduction  of  the"  Rumour  was 
checked  by  firm  pressure  with  graduated  compresses 
and  a  bandage.  The  ^rotrjjdeti  brain  gradually  -lost 
its  natural  colour :  it  acquired'a  light  yellow  appear- 
ance, was  split  into  several  portions,. and  a  veryfejid 
odour  exhaled  from  it.  Its  substance  daily  became 
softer,  ultimately  acquiring  almost  a  semi-fluid  stale, 
and,  in  this  condition, thewhdle  mass  gradually  wasted 
away.  Fresh  granulation's  arose  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cancy, and  they  were  jmanifestly  produced  front  the 
exposed  substance  of  the  brain.-  Compression  beiiig 
continued,  the  part  ifow  quickly  healed  uu,-*-(See  Mid. 
Chir.  Trans. p.  20,  21.)  In  a  third  casef  the  part  of 
the  tumour  cut  off  consisled  entirely  of  cortical  and 
medullary  substance,  quite  healthy  in  its  appearajn.ee 
(p. '24);  and  subsequently  granulations  w^re  formed 
from  the  exposett  'surface  of  the  brain.  •  The  case, 
however,  had  a  fatal  termination.  By  the  removal  of 
the  swelling,  ami  the  use  of  compression,  one  cure,  was 
effected  by  Mr.  Pring.— (See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journ.  vol.  9.) 

Richerand  afiirrjns,  irideed,  generally,  that  when  the 
brain  is  exposed,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  of  the 
head,  the  encephalocele  should  be  cut  down  with  a 
knife,  and  repressed  by  gentle  compression. — (See  No- 
togr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  318,  ed.  4.) 

Sir  A-  Cooper  is  also  an  advocate  for  pressure,  made 
with  adhesive-plaster;  and  a  compress  of  lint  wet  witlv 
liquor  calcis^  his  aim  is  to  reduce  the  swelling  to  a 
level  with  the  bone,  when,  he  says,  the  scalp  will  heal 
over  it. —  (Lectures,  vol.  1,  p.  317.) 

The  cases  published  by  Mr.  Stanley  are  rather  fa- 
vourable to  the  employment  of  pressuise, 'inasmuch  as 
it  appeared'evidently  to  check  the  piotrusion,  and  was 
nlfcstly  'borne  without  inconvenience. 

The  idea,  however,  that  when  the  brain  fyotrudes 
through  the  dura  mater,  pressure  can  effect  its  return, 
is,  as  Mr.  Stanley  judiciously  observes,  quite  untenable. 
—(Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p. 36.) 

Cluesnay  mentions  an  instance  in  "which  a  patient 
tore  off  the  protruded  mass  himself,  and  the  cavity 
healed  up.— (Mim.  (le  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  1.)"  *Vah 
i3wieten  relates  a  case  in  which  the  swelling  was.  re- 
peatedly removed  with  "p.  ligature,  and  a  cure  ensued. 
— (Comment,  t.  1,  p.  440.)'  The  danger  of  applying 
styptics  and  irritating  applications'  is  shown  by'Hil- 
danus  (Obs.  14),  and  Mr.  Hill  (p.  198>. 

Baron  Larrey  considers  the  treatment  by  excision, 
pressure,  and  spirituous  applications  hurtful  anu*dan- 
gerous:  his  advice  is  merely  to  apply  tp  the  swelling  a 
pledget  of  slightly  camphorated  oil  of  chamomile ;  to 
have  recourse  to  cooling  aperient. beverages;  to  re- 
move all  kinds  of  irritation  ;  to  exclude  the  air;' Aid 
apply  the  dressings  with  great  gentleness.  By  these 
means,  the  only  case  which  Larrey  ever  saw  recover 
Was  saved,  and  in  it  the  tumour  was  small.— (Mim.  de 
Chir.  Mil.  1A,  p.  206  ) 

One  would  suppose  that  cases  of  this  kind  must  ge- 
nerally require  tha  employment  of  every  thing  at  all 
likely  to  keep  off  and  diminish  inflammation  of  the 
brain.  Quesnny  sur  la  Multiplieite  dei  Tripans,ih 
Mim.  de  I' Acad.  Royale  de  Chirurgie,  t.  2,  p.  25.  56; 
$dit.  12mo.  LM.  Corvrn^  Desert,  in  Holler's  Dis- 
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putat.  Chir.  vol.  2.  Mimoire  sur  I' Encephalocele,  par 
M.  Flrrand,  in  Mim.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  1. 13,  p.  96. 
ed.  limo.  Lassus,  Pathologic  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  140,  ed. 
1809.  Abernethy's  Essays  on  Injuries  of  the  Head. 
^Hill's  Cases  in  Surgery.  '  Burrows,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans',  vol.2.  Callisen,  Systema  Chirurgioe  Ho&er- 
nm,  vol.  2,  p.  512,  e*  1800.  V.  Bell's  Operative  Sur- 
gefyfvol.l?  Richter,s  Anfangsgriinde  der  Wundarz- 
neyltunst'b.%  p.  197,  ed.  1802.  Richerand,  JVosogra- 
phit  Chir.  tv  2,  p.  316,  ed.  4,  Paris,  1815.  •  'Br.  J. 
Thomson's  Report  of  Observations  made  in  the  Mili- 
tary Hospitats  in  Belgium,  p.  57,  Edinb.  18l6.  '  Del- 
pech,  Pricis  Elimentaire  dies  Maladies  Chirurgicales, 
£.  2,  p.  447,  et  seq.  Paris,  1816.  Crell  and  Sand,  in 
Haller's  Disput.  Chir.t.  I.  E. 'Stanley,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans. vol.8;  a  paper  containing  many  valuable 
observations.  Larrey,  in  Mim.  de  Chir:  Mil.  t.  4,  .p. 
203,  &c.  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  p .  31] ,  <$-c.  ed  2. 
A.  Solon\ons,  De  Cirebri  Tumoribus,  Edinb.  1810. 
J.  C.  Schoenl'erin  von  der  Hirwmetamerphosc,  8vo. 
TFurzb'  1316. 

HERNIA  HUMORALIS.  An  inflammation  of  fhfr 
testicle,  especially  when  produced  by  irritation  in  the 
urethra,  gonorrhoea,  the  use "of  bougies,  &x.  As  the. 
term  is  founded  upon"  the'  old  and  now  exploded  doc- 
trine of  the  translation  of  humours  from  one  part  to- 
another,  the  sooner  its  employment  is  abandoned  the 
better.  The  cdtee  is"  considered  under  the  word  Tes- 
ticle. , 

fit  woifld  seem  from  this  reference  to  the. word 
"  Testicle,"  arrd  from  the  entire  omission  of  the  article, 
♦contained' iri  the  former  editions  ©f  the  dictionary,,  on 
thfe'  Hernia  Hutnoralis,  that  Mr.  Cooper  designed,  to 
give  this  subject  a  special  notice  under  the  word  ""Tes- 
ticle." The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  he 
has  entirefy  overlooked,  this  his  obvious  design;  for 
under  that  worjd  this  disease  is  only  mentioned  once, 
ahd  that  incidentally.  As  Mr.  Cooper  doubtless  had 
good  reasons  for  considering  this  among  the  other  dis-t 
eases  of  the  testicle,  and  its  omission  there  is  the  efiect 
of  accident,  I  liave  concluded  to  supply  the  xftnissioi)' 
under  that  jvord,  and  leave  the  referenee'iri,  this  place 
as  I  find  it.  I  hope  in  this  particular  I  shall  comply 
with  the  author's  original  intention. — Reese.] 

HERPES.    (From  efmoi  to  creep.) 

Nothing  could  be  more  confused  and  undefined  thats 
thg  idea  conveyed  by  the  term  herpes,  as  generally  em- 
ployed by  medical  men  until  a  few  years  ago.  In  fact, 
numerous  cutaneous  diseases,'  df  the  most  opposite 
kinds,  but  which  had  a  tendency  to  creep  or  spread 
slowly  were  designated  as  specimens  of  herpes.  Thus, 
wfien  I  first  entered  the  profession,  it  was  common  for 
some  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  London  fre- 
quently to  call  noli  me  tangere,  or  lupus,  herpes  of  the 
nose;  and  to  apply  the  same' term  to  tinea  capitis,  or 
the  porrigo  favosa.* 

Happily,  this  vague  mode  of  regarding"  diseases  of" 
the  skin  is  beginning  to  give  way  to  the  judicious  dis- 
tinctions proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Willan,  and  so  ably 
perfected  by  Dr.  Bateman.  The  appellation  herpes  is 
limited  by  these  physicians  "to  a  vesicular  disease, 
which  in  most  of  its  forms  passes  through  a'rtegular 
course  of  increase,  maturation,  ajad  decline,  and  ter- 
minates in  about  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  days.  The 
vesicles  arise  in  distinct  but  irregular  clusters,  which 
commonly  appear  in  quick  succession,  and  they  are 
set  near-together,  upon  dn  iifflamed  ba.se,  which  ex- 
tends a  little  way  beyond  the  margin  of  each  cluster. 
The  eruption  is  preceded,'  when  it  is  extensive,  by 
considerable  constitutional  disorder,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  a  sensation  of  heat  and  tingling,  sometimes 
with  severe  deep-seated  gain,  in  (lie  parts  affected. 
The  lymph  of  the  vesicles,  which  is  at  first  clear  and 
colourless,  becomes' gradually  mjlky  and  opaque,  and 
ultfmately  concretes  into  scabs:  but  in  some  cases  a 
copious  discharge  of  it  takes  place,  and  tedious  ulcer- 
ations ensue.  The  disorder  is  not  contagious  in  any 
of  its  ftsrms."^(See  Bateman's  Practical  Synopsis  of 
OutaneouS  Diseases,. p.  221,  222,  ed.  3.)  This  author 
^lotiaes  "six  species  or  the  complaint:  viz.  herpes 
phfyctamodes' ;  herpes  zoster ;  herpes  circinatus;  her- 
pes labialis;  herpes  prsputialis ;  and  herpes  iris.- 

As  most  of  these  cases  more  properly  belong  to  the 
physician  than  -surgeon,  I  shall  briefly  describe  three 
of  them. 

According,  to  Dr.  Bateman,  the  herpes  zoster,  or 
shingles,  is  mostfy  preceded  for  two  cr  three  days  by 
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languor  and  loss  of  appetite,  rigours,  neadache,  sickness, 
and  a  frequent  pulse,  together  wiih  6  scalding  heat  and 
tingling  in  the  skin,  and  shooting  pains  through  the 
chest  and  epigastrium.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
precursory  febrile  symptoms  are  very  slight.  Upon 
some  part  of  the  trunk  several  red  patches  occur,  of 
an  irregular  form,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,, 
upon  each  of  which  numerous  small  elevations  appear 
clustered  together  These,  if  examined  minutely,  are 
found  to  be  distinctly  vesicular;  and  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  they  enlarge  to  the  6rze  of  small 
peai  l's,.and  are  perfectly  transparent,  beiag  filled  with 
a  limpid  fluid.  For  three  or  four,  days  fresh  clusters 
continue  to  arise,  always  extending  themselves  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  first,  towards  the  sjiine  at  one  end, 
a  id  towards  the  linen  alba,  at  the  other.  While  the  new 
clusters  are  appearing,  the  vesicles  of  the  first  lose 
tlie'c  transparency,  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  acquire  a 
milky  or  yellowish  hue,  wfftch  is  soon  followed  uy  a 
bluish  or  livid  coiour  of»the  basis  of  ihp  vesicles,  and 
of  the  contained  fluid;  They  now  become  somewhat 
confluent,  and  flatten  or  subside,  About  this  lime  tfi'ey 
frequently  bre,a\  and  discharge,  for  three  or  four  days, 
*r  serous  fluid,  which  it  length  concretes  into  Wiiti  dark 
scabs.  These  fgtll  off  about  Hie  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
day,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  skin  in  a  red, 
and  tender  state;  and  when  the  ulceration  and  dis 
charge  have  been  considerable,  numerous  cicatrices  or 
pits  are  left.  J*tt  the  clusters  go  through  a  similar  se: 
lies  of  changes?  t 

Young  persons,  from  the,  age  of  twelve  to  twenty- 
five,  are  most  frequently  affected;  although  aged  per- 
sons are  not  ajtogether  exempt  from. the'  complaint,, 
apd  suffer  severely  from  the  pain  of  it.  Suinmef  and, 
autumn  are  the  seasons  in  which  it  is  most  cdmflioii. 
Sometimes  it  supervenes  to  bowe,!  pomplaints,  and  the 
chronic  pajns  remaining  after  acute  pulmonary  dis- 
eases. In  tjie  freatmenr,  Dr^Bateman  thinks. gentle 
JnxntiveS  and  diaphoretics,  with  occasional  anodynes, 
when  the  severe*  deep-seated  pains  occur,  all  that  is 
necessary.  No  external  application  js  requisite,  unless 
the  vesicles  be  aWaded  by  the  friction  of  the  clothes, 
which  ace'  thenjiabje  to  adljere  to  the  parts:  in  this 
case,  a  little  simple  ointment  may  be  interposed.  For 
a  fuller  account,  see  JBatematt's  Pract.  Synopsis,  p. 
226,  &c.  .  ,,     .      ,    .  r 

Herpes  circinatus,  or  ringworm,  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  small  circular^patches,  in  which  the  vesicles 
arise  only  round  the  circumference:  these  are  small, 
with  moderately  red  bases,  and  contain  a  transparent 
fluid,  which  is  discharged  in  three  or  four  days,  when 
little  prominent  dark  scabs  form  over  them.  The  ceri- 
tral  airea  in  each  vesicular  ring  is  at  first  free  from  any 
eruption ;  but  the  surface  becomes  somewhat  rough, 
and  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  throws  off  an  exfoliation, 
as  the  vesicular  eruption  declines,  which  terminates  hi 
about  a  week  with  a  failing  off  of  the  scabs.  A  suc- 
cession of  these  vesicular,  circles  usually  arises  on  the 
face  and  neck,  or  arms  and  shoulders,  thus  protracting 
the  pase  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  itching  and  tingling,  which  are  the  only  incon- 
veniences of  the  affection,  may  be  relieved  by  the 
application  of  the  popular  remedy,  ink,  solutions.  Of  the 
salts  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  borax,  alum,  &c.  Some 
additional  interesting  observations  on  other  forms  of 
the  hefpes  circinatns  may  be  found  it)  Dr.  Batemart's 
Synopsis,  from  which  I  have  extracted  the  few  pre- 
ceding particulars. 
,  Herjies  praputialfs.  This  local  variety  of  herpes 
was  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Willan,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.Bateman  for  a  description  of  it.  The  complaint 
begins  with  extreme  itching,  and  with  some  sense  of 
neat  in  the  prepuce,  on  which  one  or  two  red.patohes 
-  occur,  about  the  size  of  a  silver,  penny.  Upon  .these 
are  clustered  five  or  six  minute  transparent  vesicles. 
In  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  the  "vesicles  enlarge, 
become  of  a  milky  hue,  and  lose. their  transparency; 
and  on  the  third  day  they  are  coherent,  and  have 
almost  a  pustular  appearance.  f  If  the  eruption  is 
seated  on  that  surface  of  the  prepuce  which  is  nexl  the 
elans  so  that  the  vesicles  are  kept  moist,  they  com- 
monly break  about  the  fourth  or  fifih  day,  and  form  a 
small  ulcwation  upon  each  patch.  This  discharges  a 
little  turbid  serum,  and  has  a  white  base,  wild  a  slight 
elevation  at  the  edges;  and  by  an  maccurale  or  inex 
perienced  observer  i\  may  readily  be  mistaken  foi 
chancre,  more  especially  if  any  escharotiCj  has  been 


applied,  which  pipducos  irritation,  and  a  deep  seated 
hardness  like  that  ol  a  true  chancre.  'If  not  irritated, 
the  slight  ulceration  begins  to  heal  about  the  ninth  or 
tenth  day.  When  the  patches  occur  on  the  outside  of 
the  prepuce,  the  duration  of  the  eruption  Is  shorter, 
and  ulceiation  does  not  actually  take  place. 

In  the  treatment,  Dr.  llateman  recommends  tire 
avoidance  of  all  stimulating,  and  moist,  or  unctuous 
applications  ;  and  if  the  complaint  be  within  the  pre- 
puce, he  advises  ihe  interposition  of  a  little  bit  of  dry 
lint  between  the  sore  and  the  glans. 

As  this  gentleman  has  truly  remarked,  this  case  is 
particularly  deserving  of  notice,  because  it  lias  often 
been  considered  and  treated  as  a  chancre. 

For  a  great  deal  more  valuable  information  respecting 
herpes,  I  bee  lea.ve  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  "publica- 
tions  of  Drs.  Willan  and  Bateman,  and  also  to  the  arti- 
cle "written  by  this  last  able  physician  fur  Dr. 
Itees's  Cyclopaedia. 

HORDEOLUM.  (Din),  of  hordeum,  barley'.)  A  little 
tumour  oil  theeyelid, resembling  a  barley-corn,  stl/e. 
As  Scarpa  remarks,  the  stye  is  strictly  only  a  little  boil, 
which  projects  from  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  frequently 
near  the  great  angle  of  the  eye.  Like  the  furunculus, 
,if  is  of  a  dark-red  colour,  much  inflamed,  mid  a  great 
deal  more  painful,  than  might  be  expected,  considering 
,  iis  sniall  size'.  The  latter  circumstance  is  partly  owing 
to  t lie  vehemence  of  the  inflammation,  and  partly  to 
t  he  exquisite  sensibility  and  tension  of  the  skin  covering 
the  edge  of  the  ej  el  ids.  On  I  his  account  the  hordeolum 
very  often  excites  fever  and  restlessness  in  delicate, 
irritable  constitutions  ;  itsuppurates  slowly  and  imper- 
fectly; and,  when  suppurated,  has  no  tendency  to  burst. 

The  stye,  like  other  furuncfllous  inflammations 
forms  an  exception  to  thefgeneial  rule,  that  the  best 
mode  in  which  inflammatory  swellings  can  end 
solution.  For,  whenever  a  furunculous  inflammation 
extends  so  deeply  as"  to  destroy  any  of  the  cellular  sub- 
stance,  the  little  tumour  can  never  he  resolved,  or  only 
imperfectly  so.  This  event,  indeed,  would  rather  be 
hurtful,  since  there  would  still  remain  behind  a  greater 
or  smaller  portion  of  dead  cellular  membrane;  whjch, 
sooner  or  later,  might  biing  on  a  renewal  of  the  stye  in 
the  same  place  as  before,  or  else  become  converted  into  a 
hard  indolent  body,  deforming  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 

The  resolution  of  tli'e  ineipjfent  hordeolum  may  be 
effected  in  that  stage  of  it  in  which  the  inflammation 
only  interests  the  skin,  and  not  the  cellular  substance 
underneath,  as  is  the  case  on  the  .first  appearance  of 
the  disease.  Now  rCpellentcold  applications  are  useful, 
particularly  ice.  But  when  the  hordeolum  has  affected 
and  destroyed  any  of  the  cellular  membrane  under- 
neath, every  topical  repellent  application  is  absolutely 
useless,  and  even  hurtful ;  and  the  patient  should  haw 
recourse  to  emollient  anodyne  remedies.  The  horde* 
olum  and  eyelids  should  be  covered  with  a  warm  soft 
bread  and  milk  poultice,  which  ought  to  be  renewed 
very  ofien.  When  a  white  pointinakes  its  appearance 
on  the  apex  of  the  little  tumour,  Scarpa  says,  the  sur 
geon  should  not  he  in  a  hu  rry  to  let  out  the  small  quan- 
tity of  seEpiis  matter,  which  exists  between  the  skm 
and  dead  portion  of  cellular  membrane.  It  is  better 
that  he  should  wait  till  the  skin  within  this  white 
point  has  become  somewhat  thinner,  so  as  to  burst  of 
itself,  atid  give  ready  vent,  not  merely  to  the  little  se- 
rous matter,  but  to  all  the  dead  cellular  membrane 
which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  disease.  When 
the  contents  of  the  little  tumour  are  slow  in  making 
their  way  outwards,  through  the  opening,  the  surgeon, 
gently,  compressing  the  base  of  the  stye,  ought  to  force 
them  out.:  After  this,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
will  disappear,  and  the  cavity,  left  by  the  dead  cellular 
membrane  in  the  centre  of  the  little  tumour,  will  be 
found  quite  Ahed  up  and  healed,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
'  four  hours. 

Sometimes,  though  seldom,  this  process  of  nature,' 
destined  to  detach  the  dead  from  the  living  cellular 
membr.ane,  only  takes  place  incompletely,  and  a  emaj\ 
'fragment,  of  yellow  dead  cellular  substance  still  cob- 
tijiues  fixed  in  the  cavity,  and  hinders  the  cure.  In  tms 
circumstance,  the  further  employment  of  emollient 
poultices  is  of  little  or  no  service.  Thesurgr/oi'i  should 
dip  the  point  of  a  camel-hair  pencil  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  touch  the  .  inside  of  the  stye  with  it,  one  or  more 
times,  until  the  sloughy  cellular  membrane  comes  away 
After  this,  the  small  cavity  remaining  will  soon  cldse. 
Should  the  eyelid  continue  afterward  a  little  swollen 
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and  (Edematous, .this  affection  may  be  removed  by  ap- 
plying the  lotio  plumbi  acet.,  containing  a  little  spirit 
nl  wine.  Some  persons  are  often  annoyed  vviili  this 
disease.'  According  to  Scarpa,  this  is  most  frequently 
owing  to  a  disordeied  state  of  the  prima  via,  often  met 
with  in  persons  who  live  on  acrid  irritating  food,  and 
drink  too  much  spirits. — (Scarpa,  Suite  Malattie  degli- 
Occki,  cap.  2.  See  also  Guthrie's  Operative  Surgery 
of  the  Eye,  p.  207,  &c.) 

HOSPITAL  GANGttENE.^-iPhagedtBnd  Gangre- 
nosa; Putrid  or  Malignant  Ulcer;  Hospital  !jom; 
Gangrana  Contagiosa.)  A  severe  and  peculiar  species 
of  hum  id  gangrene,  or  rather  a  combination  of  this 
affection  wiuYphag^denn;  ulceration.  It  is.partitailaf  ly 
characterized  by>,its  contagious  or  infectious  nature  ; 
its  disposition  to  attack  wounds,  or  ulcers,  in  crowded 
.hospitals,  or  other  situations,  where  many  of,  these 
cases  are  brought  together.  ;.and  its  tendency  to  convert 
the  soft  parij  affected  into  a  putrid  glutinous,  ox  pulpy 
suSstance,  in  which  no  trace  of  their  original  texture 
is  disceiuibie. — (■Delpech,'Pricis  Eli  nw  des  Mai.  C/iir. 
t.  I,  p.  123.)  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  communi- 
cated from  one  sore  or  wound  to  another,  by.its  conta- 
gious nature  ;  but,  whether  the  infection  can  be  trans- 
ferred only  by  actual  contact,  or  both;  in  th'is  way  and 
through  the  medium  ofj.heatmosphere,  is  a  question 
on  which  the  nest  authors  d^fltlr.  'l*he  first  origin  of 
the  disease,  however,,  is  £  mysteridus  subject,  which 
cannot'  invariably  be  explained  on  any  certaiu  pj  jjici-. 
pies,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  „ 

From  the  researches  of  Mr.  Blackadder,  it  appears 
probable  that  several  of  the  ancient  writers,*  in  nheir 
descriptions  of  foul  gangrenous  bleeding  ulcers,  must 
have  alluded  to  the  same  kind  of  disease  which  is  now 
usually  denominated  hospital  gangrene,  Besides  .tile 
use  of  the  actual  cautery,  which,  according  to  "the 
modern  French  writers,  is  the  surest  means  of  arrest- 
ing this  distemper,  several  of  the  ancients  appear  also- 
to  have  employed  for  its  cure  arsenical  applications  ; 
as,  for  instance,  iEtius,  Paulus,  Rolandus,  Avicemia, 
(juido,  &c.  The  only  dgubt  whether  these  nuthors 
actually  referred  to  hospital  gangrene  depends  upon 
their  not  having,  generally  described  its  contagious 
nature.  But  on  this  .point,  I  recommend  Mr.  Black- 
adder's  valuable  treatise  to  be  consulted.— (P.  70,  &c.) 

Although  LaMotte  made  cursor^  memtion  of  hospi- 
tal gangrene  in  1722,  under  the  name  of  pourriture, 
and  stated  that  it  had  occurred  in  the Hfltel-Dieu  at 
Paris,  the  first  distinct  modern  account  of  this  disease 
is  contained  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  posthumous  works 
of  Poufeau,  published  in  1783.  In  the  year  1788,  Dus- 
sassoy,  who  succeeded  Pouteau  as  chief"  surgeon  of  the 
Hdtel-Dieu.at  Lyons,  also-  published  a  short  treatise 
on  the  disorder.  The  first  very  accurate  description  of 
hospital  gangrene  in  the  English. language  appeared  in 
the  6th  vol.  of  the  London  Medical  Journal,  printed  in 
1785.  The -account  is  entitled,  "  Observations  on  the 
Putrid  Ulcer,  by  Mr.  Gillespie,  surgeon  of  the  Royal 
Navy."  In  the  edition  of  Dr.  Rello's  works  on  Dutiie- 
tes,  published  1797,  there  is  &  section  on  this  subject, 
entitled,  "  A  short  account  of  a  morbid  pojson,  acting 
on  sores,  and  of  the  method  of  destroying  ij."  In  11799 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane,.in  the  thud  edition  of  his  book  on 
the  Diseases  of  Searnen,  gave  an  account  of  hospital 
gangrene  under  the  name  of  malignant  ulcer;  and  Dr. 
Trotter,  in  the  2d  volume  of  his  Medicina  Nautica, 
published  in  the  same,  year.,  described  that  affection  by 
the  same  appellation.  In  the  third  volume  of  the'saine 
work,  Dr.  Trotter,  added  to  his  first  account  several 
valuable  communications  relating  to  this  disease,  re- 
ceived from  surgeons  of  the  royal  navy.  Mr.  John 
Bell  also  made  hospital  gangrene  the  subject  of  particu- 
lar remark  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Principles  of 
'Surgery,  published  in  1801.  According  to  Dr.  Thom- 
son, two  excellent  theses  were  likewise  published  on 
it  in  the  university  or  Edinburgh:  the  first,  entitled, 
"DfrGangrrena  Contagiosa,"  by  Dr.  Leslie*  in  1804; 
•  the  second  by  Dr.  Chafles  JoIiiKson,  in  1805,  under  the 
title  of  "  De  Granguena  Cohtagiosa  Nosocomiale."— 
(See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  456 — 458.) 

Professor  Thomson's  account  of  the  subject,  pub- 
lished in  1813,  contained  the  fullest  history  of  the  dis- 
ease at  that  time  collected.  Boyer  afterward-gave  a' 
very  fair  account  of  the  distemper.— (See  Traiti  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  320,  Soo.  Paris,  7814.) 

These  descriptions  were  followed  by  the  valuable 
esBay  of  Dclpech,  entitled,  "  Menu. ire  gur  ia  Compli- 


cation des,  Plates  et  des  Ulc^rgs  connue  sous  le  nom 
de  Pourriture  d'HApital,"»1815;  some  interesting  ob- 
servations by  Dr.  Hennen,  in  the  London  Medical 
Repository  for  March,  1815;  a  paper  by  Professor 
Bi ugmann,  of  Leyden,  in  the  "Annates  de  Literature 
Med.?'  vol. "19,.  1815;  and  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Black- 
adder,  which  contains  some  of  the  best  remarks  ever 
made  concerning  thjs  affection,  and  is  entitled  "  Obser- 
vations on  Phagedena  Gangrenosa,  8vo.  Edinb.  1818." 
To  these  publications  are  to  be  added  the  interesting 
remarks  of  Mr.  R.  Welbank  on  SloughingThagedena, 
contained  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Med.  Chit. 
Trans.;  and  those  of  Dr.  Boggie,  recorded  in  the  third 
volume  bfTbe  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans. 

According,  to  Mr.  Blackadder,  who  is.  a  believer  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  complaint  being  only  communicable 
by  tne  direct,  application  ot  the  infectious  rr/atter,  when 
the  morbific  matter,  which  produces  the  disease,  has 
been  applied  to  some  part  of  the  surface  (5f  the  body, 
from  which  the  cuticle  has  been  removed,  as  by  a 
blister,  one  or  more  small  vesicles  first  appear,  which 
are  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  or  bloody  serum  of  a 
livid  or  reddish-brown  colour.  The  situation  of  the 
vesicle  is  generally  at  the  edge  of  the-  sore.  Its  size  is 
not  uefrequently  that  of  a  split  garden  pe4,  and  is 
easily  nrptured,  the  pellicle  which  cpvers-it  being  very 
thin.  When  the  vesicle  is  filled  with  a  watery  fluid, 
and  has  not  been  ruptured,  it  assumes  the  appearance 
of  a  grayish-white,  or  ash-coloured  slough;  but  when 
it  contains  a  danc-coloured  fluid,  or  has  been  ruptured, 
tftiput»'on  the  appearance  of„a  thin,coagulum  of  blood, 
of  a  dirty  brownish-black  colour.  During  tiie  forma- 
tion of  the  vesicle,  there  is  generally  a  change  in  the 
sensation  of  the  sore,  accompanied  with*a  painful  feel 
like  that  of  the,sting  of  a  gnat. 

After  a  slough  is  formed, it  spreads  w4th,more^.oi;  less 
rapidity,,  until  it  occupies  the  whole  surface  of  the 
original  sore ;  and  when  left,  to  itself  (which  seldom 
happens),  there  is  little  dr  no  discharge^but'the  slough 
acquires  daily  greater  thickness.  , 

"  When  the  formation  of  the  slough  has  been  inter- 
rupted, the  stinging  sensation  becomes  more  frequent 
and  acute  ;  phagedenic  ulceration  quickly  commences  ; 
and  sue!)  is  frequently  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  that 
even  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  a  veVy  considerable 
excavation  will  be  formed,  while  the  parts  in  the 
vicinity  retain  tlfeif  usual  healthy  appearances"  .The 
cavity,  the  edges  of  which  are  well  defined,  is  filled 
With  a  thick  glutinous  matter,  which  adheres  strongly 
to  the  subjacent  parts.  When  this  matter-is  removed, 
the  surface  underneath  presents  itself  of  a  fine  granular 
texture,  which,  in  almost  all  instances,  is  possessed  of 
extreme  sensibility,  and  is  very  apt  to  bleed  when  the 
operation  of,tleaning  is  not  performed  with  great 
jlelicacy.  At  each  dressing,  the  circumference  of  the 
•cavity  is  found  enlarged,  and  if  there  are  more  than 
one,  they  generally  run  into*each  other.  The  progress 
of  the  disease  is  much  quicker  in-  some  individuals 
than  others,  biff,  it  never  ceases  until  the  whole  surface 
of'  the  original  sort  is  occupied.  The  stinging  pain 
gradually,  becomes  of  a  darling  or  lancinating  kind ; 
and  iither  about  the  fourth  or  sixth  day  from  the  lime 
when  the  morbific  matter  had  access"  to  the  sore,  or 
afterward,  at  the  period  of  what  may  be  termed  second- 
ary inflammation,  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  are 
apt  to  become  affected.  The  discharge  becomes  more 
copjous,  its  colour  varying  frorri  a  dirty  yellowish- 
white,  to  a  mixture  ot  yellow,  black",  and  brown,  de- 
pending npon  the  quantity  of  blood  mixed  with  it. 
►  'irThe  soft  parts  in  .the  inyhediate  vicinity  of  the 
sore,  daily  become  more  painful,  tumefied,  and  indu 
rated  ;  and  in  a  great  number  of  oases,  particularly  in 
those  of  plethoric,  and  irritable  habits,  an  attack,  of 
acute  inflammation  speedily  supervenes,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a'great  increase  of  pain,  tne  sensation  teiqg 
described  to^e  such  as  if  the  sore  were  burning.  The 
period,  at  wnich  thi's  inflammation  begins  .to  subside 
is  by  no  means  regular.  Sometimes  it  subsides  in  the; 
course  of  two  days,  and  sometimes  it  continues  up-^ 
wards  of- five;  depending  very/nuch  on  the  constitu-j 
tion  ana  previous  habits  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the/ 
treatment  that  has  been  adopted.  During  its  progress, 
the  th'ijsk,  putrid-looking,  and  frequently  spongy  slough, 
wliich  is  formed  on  the  sore,  becomes  more  and  more 
moist,  and  of- a  pulpy  consistence.  (Hence  this  form 
of  disease  is  actually  named  by  Gerson,  pulpy  gan- 
grena.)  Jo  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a  very  offensiya 
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matter  begins  to  be  discharged  at  its  edges.  The 
slough  then  begins  to  separate;  by-and-by  ii  is  thrown 
off,  but  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  Extension  of 
the  disease  by  a  continued  process  of  ulceration,  and 
by  a  recurrence  of  the  last  mentioned  symptoms."— 
(Blackadder  on  Phagedena  Gangrenosa,  p.  28 — 30.} 

The  first  symptoms  which  indicate  hospital  gan- 
grene in  a  wound  or  ulcer,  are,  a  more  or  less  acute 
pain,  and  a  viscid  whitish  exudation  on  tjie.  surface  of 
the  granulations,  which  lose  their  vermilion  colour, 
and  present  at  several  points,  spots  of  a  grayish  or 
ditty-white  hue,  resembling  venereal  ulcers  or  aphtha;. 
These  ufWerated  pointsfthus  engrafted  (as  it  were)  upon 
the  original  ulcer, soon  spread  and  join  together,  so  as 
to  give  to"  the  Whole  surface  of  the  solution  of  conti- 
nuity a  gray  ash  colour.  The  surface  also-  becquies 
more  or  less  . indurated,  and  sometimes  bleeds.  A  red 
purplish  oedemntous  circle,  of  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
is  next  formed  in  the  surrounding  skin.  Sometimes 
when  the  patient  is  of  a  good  habit,  trie  causes  of  infer;, 
tion  Jess  active,  and  the  constitution  sufficiently  strong, 
the  disorder  now  stops.  According  to  Boyer,  it  may 
not  even  extend  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  ulcer. 
But  most,  frequently  its  progress  is  extremely-rapid, 
and  occasionally  quite  terrifying.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  or  ulcer  become  hardened  and  everted;  the, 
granulations  are  large  and  tumid,  being  swelled  up,  as 
Boyer  asserts,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas. 
They  are  afterward  detached  in  the  form  of  soft  red- 
dish sloughs,  which  very  much  resemble  the  substance 
of  the  foetal  brain,  in  a  putrid  state.  From  day  to  day', 
until  either  nature  alone,  or  aided  by  art,  puis  limiis  to 
the  disorder,  it  invade^  new  parts  both  in  breadth  and 
dep\h,  so  that  irs  raVages  extend  to  aponeuroses,  mus- 
cles, bipod-vessels,  nerves,  tendons,  the  periosteum, 
and*  even  the.  brmes  themselves.  .  • 

Among  a  number  of  severe  cases  which  fell  under 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Blackadder,  "there  was  one  in  which 
the  half  of  the  cranium  was  denuded,  the  bones  having 
become  black  as  charcoal,  and  the  integuments  de- 
tached posteriorly  to  the  second  Cervical  vertebra,  and 
anteriorly  to  the  middle  of  the  zygomatic  process  of 
the  temporal  Bone ;  and  this  was  originally  a  super- 
ficial wound  of  the  scalp.  In  another  case,  the  mus- 
cles, large  'arteries,  and  "nerves  of  both  thighs  -were 
exposed  a"hd  dissected,  the  integuments  and  cellular 
substance  being  entirely  removed,  with  the  exception 
of  only  a  narrow  strip  of  the  former,  which  refnairied 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  thighs.  This  was  also  origi- 
nally a  simple  flesh  wound.  In  other  instances,  the 
cavities  of  . the  knee,  ankle,  elbow,  and  wrist  joints 
were  laid  extensively  open,  and,  in  one  unfortunate 
case,  the  integuments  and  cellular  substance  on  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  neck,  were  destroyed,  exhibiting 
a  horrid  spectacle,  the  trachea  being  also  wounded:" — 
< 0)1  Phagedena  Gangrenosa,  p.  3.) 

According  to  the  last  experienced  author,  when  the 
disease  attacks  an  old  sore,  where  a  considerable  depth 
of'new  flesh  has  been  formed,  the  first  thing  generally 
observed  is  a  small  dark-coloured  spot,  usually  situated 
at  the  edge  of  the  sore.  But  he  states;  that  iu  several 
cases  of  ulcers,  the  disease,  when  careftilly  watched, 
was  found  to  begin  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  filled  with 
a  livid  or  brownish-black  fluid,  which  afterward  burst 
and  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  dai  kcoloured.spot, 
winch  is  commonly  first' noticed.  Mr.  Blackadder 
always  found,  that  when  there  had  been  a  consider- 
able bed  of  new  flesh  formed,  the  phagedenic  ulceration, 
made  comparatively  a  very  slow  progress,  and  put  on 
rather  the  appearance  of  mercurial  phagedena,'  until 
the  morbific  matter  had  found  access  to  the  natural 
texture,  of  the  part,  when  the  progress  of  the  disease 
became  suddenly  accelerated ;  acute/  inflammation 
supervened;  and, a  large  slhngh  was  formed. — (Op. 
cit.p-  $1.)  He  notices*  that  w*hen  the  morbific  matter 
is  inserted  in  a  puncture  or  scratch,  the  fi(st»  progress 
of  the»  disease  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  a  part 
inoculated  with  vaccine  matter.  The  primary  inflam- 
mation in  gangrenous  phagedena  commences  at  Jhe 
end  of  the  second,  «r  ^arly  on  the  tliird  day  ;  the  in- 
flammation is  at  its  height  about  the  si'xth;  when  the 
scab  begins  to  form  in  one  disease,  phagedenic  ulcera- 
tion begins  in  the  other,  anrivwhen  allowed  to  proceed, 
soon  affords  sufficient  proof  of  the  non-identity  of  the 
-«vo  diseases. — (P.  33.). .  ■ 

When  the  disease  attacks  a  recent  gunshot  wound, 
<ne  discharge,  two  or  three  days  after  infection,  is 


found  to  be  lessened,  and  to  have  become  more  of  a 
Sanious  than"  purulent  nature.  The  sore  has  a  certain 
dry  and  rigid  appearance;  its  edges  an;  more  defined, 
somewhat  elevated  and  sharpened ;  the  patient  is  sen- 
sible of  a  change  iu  the  usual  sensation  in  the  sore, 
and  complains  of  an  occasional  stinging  sensation, 
resembling  that  produced  by  the  sling  of  a. gnat.  At 
this  period,  but  sometimes  a  day  or  two  later,  the  in- 
teguments at  the  edge  of  the^  sore  become  inflamed, 
and  the  surface  of  the  sore  itself  assumes  a  livid  or 
purple  colour.'and  appears  as  if  covered  with  a  line 
pellicle,  such  as  is  formed  on  a  coagulum  of  blood.— 
(On  Phagedena  Gangrenosa,  p.  33.)'. 

At  Bilboa,  the  disease,  in  cases  or  wound,  is  said 
generally  to  have  commenced  with(a  sudden  attack 
;of.  severe  pain  in  the  head  and  eyes,  tightness  about 
the  forehead,  want  of  sleep,  loss  of  appetite,  a  quick  ■ 
pulse,  and  other  febrile  symptoms  ;  while  the  wound, 
which  had  been' healthy  and  granulating,,  at  once  be- 
came tumid,  dry,  and  painful,  losing  its  florid  colnilr, 
and  assuming  a  dry  and  glossy  coat.— (Hennen  Sm 
Military  Surgery,  p.  214,  ed.  2.)  Whemlel't'to  it*|f, 
the  above-described  pellicle  giadually  increases  in 
thickness,  'forming  what  has  "been  termed  a  slough. 
But  Mr.  Blackadder  observes,  that  at  this  period  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  hardly'  in  any  two^  instances 
'precisely  alike.  Generally,  in  the  course  of'  from  five 
to  (en  or  fifteen  days,  a  thiekspongy  and  putrid-looking" 
slough  is  formed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sore, 
and  which  is  more  or  less  of  an  ash,  or  blackish-brown 
colour.  When  the  pellicle  is  destroyed^  as  frequently 
happeSis  in  the  process  of  cleaning,-it  is  not  iu  every 
case  reproduced ;  but  an  offensive  matter  begins  to  be 
discharged,  which  becomes  daily  more  copious,  is  of  a 
dirty  yellow  colour  and  ropy  consistence,  and  ii  very 
adherent  to  the  sore.  The  substance  which  formed 
the  apparent  bottom  of  the  wound  is  raised  up,  and 
pushing  back  the  edges,  makes  the  sore  appear  con- 
siderably enlarged.-  The  edges,  which  are  usually 
jagged  or  pectinated,  become  extremely  irritable,  of  it 
deep-red  colour,  and  dotted  on  their  inner  surface,  with 
numerous  small,  elevated,  and  angry-looking  points, 
which*  m  ay  be  considered  as  one  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the.  disease.  The  surrounding  integuments 
become  indurated  and  inflamed,  assuming,  not  un- 
frequently,  an  ansarine  appearance;  and  the  patient 
complains  of  a  constant  burning  lancinating  pain.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  sore,  the  integuments  become  more 
and  more  of  a  dark-red  colour,  in  consequence  of  tha 
violence  of  the  inflammation,  which  is  of  an  erysipela- 
tous nature,  and  apt  to  terminate  in  sloughing,  and 
carry  off'  the  patient.  However,  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  sometimes  mild,  and  in  other'  cases, 
exceedingly  violent ;  a  fact  accounted  for  by  differences 
■6T  constitution. — (Blackadder,  p.  34.) 

In  the  hospitals  at  Bilboa,  i|  the  incipient  slage  was 
overlooked,  the  febrile  ■symptoms  very  soon  became 
aggravated;  the  skin  around  the  sore  assumed  a  highly 
florid  colour,  which  shortly  became  darkerv  then  blu- 
ish, and  at  last  black,  with  a  disposition  to  vesicate; 
while  the  rest  of  the  limb  betrayed  a  tendency  to 
oedema.  All  these  threatening  appearances  occurred 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and' at  this  period  also,  the 
wound,  whatever  might  have  been  rils  original  shape, 
soon  assumed  the  circular  form.  The  sore  now  ac- 
quired hard,  prominent,  ragired  edges,  giving  it  a  Cup 
like  appearance,  with  particular  points  of  the  lip  of  a 
dirty  yellow  hue,  while  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  was 
lined  with  a  flabby  blackish  slough.  The  gangrene 
still  advancing,  fresh  slodghs  were  rapidly  formed; 
the  increasing  cup-like  cavity  was  filled  up  and  over-% 
topped  by  them)  and  the  erysipelatous  li'vor  and  vesi< 
cation  of  the  surrounding  skin  gained  ground,  while 
chains  of  inflamed  lymphatics  could  he  ttaced  from 
the  sores"  to  the  adjoining  glands,  these  exeiling  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration,  which  o'ften  furnished  a  new 
nidus  for  gSngrene.  The  faca.of  the  sufferer  .assumed 
a  ghastly  anxious  appearance:  liis  eyes  Became  hag- 
gard* and  deeply  tinged  with  bile;, his  tongue  covered 
with  a  brownish  or  blackish  "Air ;  his  appetite  entirely 
failed  ;  and  his  pulse  was  feeble  and  accelerated.  In 
this  stage,  the  weakness  and  irritability  of  the  patient 
was  such,  that  the  sliyhtest  change  of  posture  put  him- 
to  torture,  increased  by  his  inability  to  steady  the 
limb,  which,  it  lifted*  from  the  bed,  was  seized  with, 
tremors  and  sprmmodic  Iwitcjies. — (Hfvnen's  Military 
Surgery,  p.  215,  2l6,  ed.  2.)    Autijor*  vary  consider 
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ably  in  their  descriptions  *of  the  state  of  Jhetfongue. 
Dr.  Hennen  found  it  brownish  or  blackish  ;  De1pe,ch, 
Whilish  or  yellowish  (Pricis  F.lim.  t.  \,p.  125.)  ;  and 
Mr.  Blackadder,  covered  with  a  white  mucus.— 
(P.  39.) 

It  is  explained  by  'Mr.  Blackadder,  that  when  the 
disease  attacks  a  large  recent  wound,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  injury  is  sometimes  affected  from  the  first; 
while  in  other  instances,  the  disorder  comiriences  on  or 
near  the  lips  of  the  sore.  When  the  patient  is  of  an 
inflammatory  diathesis,  the  sore  is  generally  attacked 
with  acute  inflammation  between  the  seventh  and 
fourteenth  days;  and  •the'  slough  is  softer  and  of  a 
pulpy  ^consistence ;  matter  of  a,  strong  and  peculiar 
odour,  and  of  a  dirty  brownish  gray  colouj-,  6egfns  .to 
»oze  out  at  its  edges,  and  Decomes  daily  more  copious. 
The  inflammation  gradually  subsides;  the.  slough,  be- 
comes loosened  an§  finally  detached,  leaving  the  sub- 
jacent muscles,  bones,  f*4scia3,  or  ligaments,  completely 
exposed  When  the  constitution  is  not  prone  to  atute 
inflammation,  the  slough  remains  long  adherent ;  the 
discharge  is  very  copious,  and  burrows-under  the  skin, 
which  then  mortifies.  Sometimes,  aftef  -(ha.  detach- 
ment of  a- slough,  florid  granulations  spring  up,  and 
notwithstanding  a  sligDt  recurrence  of  tire  phagedenic 
ulceration,  th£  parts  heal  lip  by  the  almost  unassisted 
■operations  of  nature.  However,  most  commonly 
after  the  muscles  a/e  exposed,  they  continue  to  be 
gradually  dissected ;  tjieir  connecting  celluiar  mem- 
brane is  completely  destroyed,  and  they  are  left  covered' 
with  3n  offensive  greasy- looking  m-atter.  1 

According  to  Mr.  Blackadder,  when  a  muscle  lias 
been  wounded,  it  swells  sometimes  to  a  great  size,  and 
quickly  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  large  coaguluni, 
being  altogether  deprived  of  irritability.  When  it  has 
not  been  wounded,  but  has  bccnine»inflamed,  itj gene- 
rally assumes  a  pale  colour,  with  an  appearance  as 
if  distended  vyith  a  fluid,  and  occasionally  <befote  losing 
its  vitality,  acquires  a  very  surprising  balk ;  but  when 
no  inflammation  has  supervened^  the  muscles  become 
of  a  pale  brick  colour,  waste  away  daily,  and  the 
patient  loses  all  power  in  them.  As  thetlisease  ad- 
vances, the  iritegumenjs  are  undermined,  and  slough; 
and  hemorrhage  from  small  vessejs  is  a  eommon  oc- 
«urrence;  but  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  some  of  the 
large  vessels  are  apt  to  give  way,  and  the  bleeding 
from  them  frequently  destroys  the  patient. 

"  When  a,  stump  is  the  site  of  the  disease,  and  the 
patient  is  of  a  plethoric  habit,  or  accustomed  to  live 
freely,  the  symptoms  spon  begin  to  indicate  the  exist- 
ence, of  an  intense  inflammatory  action,  through  its' 
whole  substanc*e,  ther  tumefaction,  pain,  and  heat 
increase* rapidly,  so  that  in  a  few  days,  the  stump 
shall  have  acquired  more  than  twice  (ts  former  size, 
being  at  the  same  time  much  indurated,  and  causing 
the  most  exeruciatjng  pain  '  In  this  state,  the  patient 
has,  in  some  instances,  become  delirious,  and  has  beer> 
cut  off  try  an  effusion  taking  place  into  some  of  the 
larger  cavities.  It  more' commonly  happens,  however, 
that-gangrene  seizes  upon  the  integuments  and  cellular 
substance ;-  large  sloughs  are  thrown  off;  and  some 
of  the  large  blood-vessels  giving  way,  the  patient  sinks 
under  the  effects  of  repeated  hemorrhage.  For  it  is 
corflmonly  found,  that  the  usual  modes  of  slopping 
hemorrhage  from  a  stump,  are,  in  such  cases,  either 
inadmissible  or  totally  inefficacious. 

"  Sometimes  the  pjqgress  of  the  disease  in  a  stump  is 
more  gradual,  but  in  the  end  nearly  as  fatfil ;  the  in- 
flammation is  much  less  acute;  there  is  comparatively 
but  little  tpmefaction,  and  the  pain  is  much  less  severe); 
but  the  discharge  is  much  more  copious,  and  the  cellu- 
lar substance  connecting  the  integuments  and  muscles 
Is  rapidly  destroyed."  Hemorrhage  generally  comes  oh 
later  than  in  the  preceding  instance,  but  it  is  the  most 
-  common  cause  of  death."— (Blackadder  on  Phagedena 
Oavgiannsu,  p.  33—39.) 

It  is  observed  by  another  writer,  that  artery  seems  to 
be  the  texture  which  resists  most  powerfully  the  de- 
structive action  of  hospital  gangrene  (Thomson's 
lectures,  p.  460):  a  remark  quite  at  variance  with  the 
statement  of  Delpech  (Pricis  Elfa.  t.  1,  p.  129) ;  but 
intended  to  refer,  as  I  conceive,  to  cases  in  which  the 
femoral,  brachial,  or  other  large  artery  is  seen  for  seve- 
ral days  completely  denuded  in  the  midst  of  the  ra- 
vages of  the  distemper,  yet  not  giving  way.  I  have 
■een  the  same  thing  frequently  exemplified  in  mercu- 
rial phagedena,  as  well  in  the  groin  as  $n  the  arm. 
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As  for  the  smaller  arteries",  they  are  quickly  destroyed, 
together  with  other  parts. 

"  In  some  rare  cases  (says Dr.  Hennen,)  I  have  seen 
the  femoral  and  axillary  arteries  pulsating  awfully, 
and  apparently  unaffected  with  disease;  rwhile  all  the 
surrounding  parts  were  completely  destroyed:  buriria 
vastmajority  of  cases  the  blood-vessels  partook  of  (lie 
general  disease  in  which  they  were  imbedded.  They 
>were  notonly  completely  separated  from  their  natural 
connexions,  but  their  coats'  sloughed  away  at  the  im 
mediate  porntaf  disease,  while  the  disposition  extended 
far  beyond  the  apparently  affected  spot.  Hence,  our 
ligatures  but  too  often  failed  on  the  main  branches,  and 
any  attempt  on  the  snialler  was  invariably  injurious. 
We  were  bene  naturally  induced  to  tie  the  artery  con 
siderably  above  the  seat  of. the  disease;  and  this  was 
done  once  on.the  femoral,  and  twice  on  the  axiljaryar- 
u  iy  below  the  clavicle:  the'fbrmer  burst  on  the  third, 
each  of  Jihe  latter  on  the  second  day  afterward."  Dr. 
Hennerfcfurther  remarks,  that*  in  general,  the  great  ves- 
sels sloughed  long  after  the  flew  acute  symptoms  of  the 
disease  had  abated,  and  that,  in  severe  cases,  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  disease  was  always  dreaded. — ( On 
Military  Surgery,  p.  221,  ed.  2.)  The  indisposition  of 
the  large  vessels  to  close,  when  taken  up  in  the  com- 
mon way,  appears  referable  to  three  causes:  viz.  the 
tendency,  to  rapid  ulceration. in  the  arteries  in  the  silu^ 
ation  of  the  ligatures;  the .fbrmatiqn  of  up  effectual 
coaguluni  in  the  extremityof  the  vessel,,  like  what  hap 
pens  in  other  cases  o'f  mortification ;  and  tUe  general 
incapacity  of  nature  in  examples  of  hospital  gaugtfepe 
to  establish  any  process  which  can  be  accompanied 
with  healthy  adhesive  inflammation. 

•  Iri  the.  last  stage  of  the  disease,  as  it  occurred  In  the 
military  hospitals  atBilbna,  the  surface  of  the  sore  was 
constantly  covered  with,a  bloody  oozing,  and  on  lifting 
up  the  edge  of  the  flabby  slough,  the  probe  w'as  tinged 
wiili  dark  coloured  gruuious  blood,  with  which  also  its 
track  became  immediately  filled.  Repeated  and  copi 
ous  venous  bleedings  now  came  on,  which  rapidly  car 
ried  off  the  patient:  the  sloughs,  whether  they  fell  ofi 
spontaneously,  or  were  detached  by  art,  were  quickly 
•succeeded  by  others,  and  Brought  into  view  thickly 
studded  specks  of  arterial  blood.  At  length,  an  artery 
gave  way,  which  was  generally  torn  through  in  tbe  at 
tempt  to  secure  it  with  a  ligature:  the  tourniquet,  ot 
other  pressure,  was  now  applied,  but  in  vain-;  for 
while  it  checked  the  bleeding,  it  accelerated  the  death 
of  the  limb,  whiqh  became  frightfully  swelled  and  hoi 
ribly  fetid.  Incessant  retchings  came  on,  arid  withco 
ma,  involuntary  stools,  and  hiccough,  closed  the'scene 
Often',  however,  the  patient  survived  this  acute  state 
of  the  disease,  and  sank  under  severe  irritation,  at> 
sorption  of  putrid  matter,  and  extensive  loss  of  sub 
stance,  with  common,  hectic  symptoms.— (See  Hen 
nen's  Mil.  Surgery,  p.  217,  ed.  2.)  In  the  disease  at 
Bilbon,  the  stoin  and  cellular  substance  seemed  to  be  the 
parts  originally  and  principally  affected.  This,  says 
Dr.  Hennen,  was  obvious,  even  in  the  living  body ;  but 
on  dissection  the  disease  of  these  parts  was  frequently 
observed  to  spread  much  further  than  external  ap- 
pearances indicated,  as  a  diseased  track  was  often 
found  running  up  into  the  groin,  or  axilla", and  com- 
pletely dissecting  the  muscles  and  great  vessels. — (On 
Military  Surgery,  .p.  219,  ed.  2.)  When  the  disease 
had  occupied  the  outside  of  the  chest,  the  same  gen- 
tleman found  the  lungs  in  two  cases,  and  the  pe(icar- 
dium  in  a  third,  covered  with  gangienons  spots;  and 
when  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  had  been  attacked, 
he  often  observea  the  same  appearance^  on  the'  liver. 
— ( P.  220.). 

Hospital  gangrene  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  dangerous'complications  to  which 

•  wounds  and  pipers  ase  liable.  Wfhen  tlje  solution  of 
continuity  is  large,  or  of  long  standing,  the  disorder 
commits  great  ravages,  renews  its  attacks  repeatedly, 
and"  the  relapses  prove  exceedingly  obstinate.  The 
same  thing  is  said  lo'happ&n  when  it  affects  persons 
labouring  under  iscoibiftic  or  venereal  complaints. 
Hospital  gangrene,  proves  particularly  dangerous,  and 
mostly  fatal,  when  it  complicates  large  contused 
wounds,  attended  w,ith  badly  fractured  bones.  All  the 
soft,  parts  of  the  injured  limb  are  then  frequently 
observed  to  be  progressively  destroyed,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate>patient  falls-a  victim  either  to  typhoid  symptoms, 
frequent  hemorrhages,  or  hectic  complaints.  From 
wjiat  has  been  stated,  however,  the  disease  varies 
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considerably  in  its  severity  in  different  cases,  being 
sometimes  of  small  extent,'  and  even  capable  almost 
of  a  spontaneous  cure,  Patients  have  been  known  to 
continue  afflicted  mole  than  a  mouth  ;  and  when  the 
duration  of  tlfe  disease  was  thus  lengthened,  the  cases 
almost  always  had  a  fatal  termination.  Insa  few  cases, 
the  wound  puts  ori  a  favourable  appearance  again  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  ninth  days ;  and,  in  slight  exam- 
ples, the  amendment  is  manifested  between  the  third 
and  fifth.  Whatever  may  be  the  period  of  the  com- 
plaint, its  wished-for  termination  is  always  announced 
by  a  diminution  of  pain ;  the  pus  acquiring  a  white  co- 
lbur,  and  more  consistence,  and  losing  its  fetid  nau- 
seous smell.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  subside,  while  its 
surface  becomes  less  irregular,  and  puts'on  more  of  tile 
vermilion  colour.  The  red,  parplish,  oedematous  circle, 
which  surrounds  the  disease,  assumes  a'true  inflamma- 
tory nature  ;  and  the  solution  of  continuity,  restored 
to  a  simple  state,  heals  up  with  tolerable  quickness, 
even  when  the  destruction  of  soft  parts  is  somewhat 
considerable,  unless  any  fresh  untoward  circumstances 
occur  to  interrupt  cicatrization.  But  sometimes  when 
the  patient  is  on  the  point  of  being  completely  well 
again,  his  condition  is  suddenly  altered  for  the  worse  f 
ulcerated  spots  make  their  appearance  on  the  cicatrix, 
and  these  spreading  in  differ  ent  directions  occasion  a 
relapse,  which  may  happen  several  times. 

According  to  Dr.  Boggie,  a  relapse,  and  even  re- 
peated relapses,  are  very  common,  as  his  own  expe- 
rience fully  convinced  him  ;  and  he  adverts  to  a  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Hennen,  in  which  tire  patient  survived 
twelve  different  attacks,  and  sunk  under  the  thirteenth. 
—(See  Edinb.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3,  p.  8.)  AS  far 
as  the  observations  of  Dr.  Boggie  went, 'hospital  San" 
grene  is  more  freqnent  and  severe  in  hot  weather 
than  cold. — (See  Edinb.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3, 

p.Jz.)  •       .  •  .  - 

Prom  numerous  cases  o/this  disease,  seen  by  Mr. 
Blackadder  at  Passage  in  Spain,  this  gentleman  made 
the  following  conclusion^:  .  • 

1.  That  the  morbid  action  could  almost  always  be 
detected  in  the  wound,  or  sore,  previously  to  the  occur- 
rence of  any  constitutional  affection. 

2.  That  in  several  instances  the* constitution  did  not 
become  affected  until  some  considerable  time  after  the 
disease  had  manifested  itself  in  the  sore. 

3.  That  whan  the  disease  was  situated  on  the  inferior 
extremities,  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  in  the 
groin  were  observed  to  be'  in  a  state  of  irritation, 
giving  pain  on  pressure,  and  were  sometimes  enlarged, 
before  the  constitution  showed  evident  marks  of  de- 
rangement.'  4  •  '  ' 

4.  That  the  constitutional  affection,  though  some- 
times irregular,  was  in  many  cases  contemporary  with 
the  second  or  inflammatory  stage. 

5.  That  all  parts  of  the  body  were  equally  liable  to 
become  affected  with  this  disease.' 

(J.  That  when  a  patien^  had  more  than  one  wound, 
or  sore,  it  frequently  happened  that  the  disease  was,_ 
confined  to  one  of  the  sores,  while  the  other  renjained 
perfectly  healthy,  and-this  even  when  they  were  at  no 
great,  distance  from  -each  other. — fO»  Phagedena 
G'nngra>nosa,-p.  19.)  ,  , 

Thus  Mr.  Blackadder  espouses  the  opinion  that  hospi- 
tal gangrene  is  at  first  local,  and  not  a  a  constitutional 
disease  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  necessarily  preceded,  or 
originally  accompanied  by,  any  diseased  action  in  the 
system.  It  Is  highly'  important  to  weigh  this  distincr 
tion  well',  npt  only  because  it  is  yet  the  clRcf  point  of 
difference  among  the  best  writers  o'n'the  subject,  hut 
because  ft  involves  very  directly  every  theory  respect- 
ip«  the  causes  of  die  disease  and' the  great  question, 
whether  its  ravages  are  to  be  resisted  principally  by 
locator  constitutional  means,  or  by  remedies  bf  both* 
descriptions  togetlier.  ,  ' 

In  the  hospital,  gangrene,  observed  by  Dr.  Rollo  in 
the  Artillery  Hospital  at  Woolwich,  "the  action  of 
the  poison  seemed  to  be  funded  apd  confined  to  specific, 
effects.  The  first  were  local,  producing  only  a  general 
affection  by  a  more  extensive  operation  cn  tie  sore. 
Five  or  six  days  from  the  appearance  of  the  small 
ulcer  or  ulceration,  when  it  had  extended  over  one- 
third  of  the  former  soie,  with  pain  arfd  redness  in  tlte 
course  of  the  lymphatics  and  the  glands  through  wilicb 
tbev  ltd  with  enlargement  of  them,  general  indisposi- 
tion of  the  body  became  evident."  Delpech,  in  his 
•  interesting  memoir,  particularly  notices,  that  the  con- 


stitutional symptoms  ulw'ays  otevrred  the  last  inorda 

of*  succession.  ' 

'  Mr.  Blackadder  distinctly  declares,  that  o  instance 

which  he  had  had  an  oppoi  tuuity  of  observing,did  the 
constitutional  symptoms  of  gangrenous  phagedena 
precede  the  local,  unless  the  case  be  held  an  exception, 
in  which  a  stump  became  affected  after  amputation 
had  been  performed,  on  account  of  the  previous  effects 
of  the  disease.  The  period  at  which  (he  constitution 
•begins  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  irritation  (he  says)  is 
extremely  irregular,— sometimes  as  early  as 'the  third 
or  fourth  day,  and  sometimes1  even  as  late  as  the  twen- 
tieth. The  countenance  assumes  an  anxious  or  fe- 
verish aspect ;  the  appetite  is  impaired  ;  thedesiiefu; 
liquids  increases;  and  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
white  mucus.  The'bowels  are  generally  rather  consti- 
pated ;  and  the  pulse  what  may  be  termed  l  ather  Ini 
tated  than  accelerated.  But  the  general  symptoms 
may  assume  an  inflammatoiy,  or  typ*hoid  character, 
according  as  the  causes  of  one  of  these  modifications 
may  '  predominate.  .  According  to  Mr.  Blackadder, 
when  an  inflammatory,  diathesis  prevails,  the  system 
becomes  gradually  more  irritated,  until  an- attack  of 
acute  inflammation  seizes  upon  tfiesore*,  and  which 
frequently  happens  about  the  end  of  the  second  week. 
At  this  perioa  the  pujse  is  frequent  and  sharp,  and  it  is 
riot  uncommon  for  the  patient  to  be  seized  with  one  dr 
more  shivering  fits,  succeeded  by  a  great  increase  of 
heat,  but  seldom  or  never' terminating  in  a  profuse 
perspiration.  The  cold  fit  is  sometimes  followed  by  a 
bilious  discharge  from  the  intestines  and  nitigatkw  of 
the  febrile  disorder.  If  the  local  mischief  be  not  ar- 
rested, the  strength  becomes  daily  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted ;  the  fever  loses  its  inflammatory  chaiacter; 
and  uuless  the  patient  be  cut  off  by  hemorrhage,  lie 
falls)  a  victim  to  extreme  debility.  When  the  disease 
has  a  typhoid  character,  the  pulse  is  small  and  fre- 
quent ;  the  appetite  and'strength  gradually  fail ;  and 
the  patient  at  last  sinks,  retaining  his  mental  faculties 
to-  the  last.  No.  unfrequently  diarrhoea  hastens  the 
event. — {Blackadder  on  Phagedena  Gangrenosa,?. 
39. 40.) 

The  sloughing  phagedena  seen  by  Mr.  11.  Welbank, 
generally  in  the  cleft  of,the  nates,  in  the  groin,  or  at 
the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  in  the  lowest 
class  of  prostitutes,  and,  according  to  his  description, 
certainly  resembling  hospital  gangrene,  was  attended 
in  its  early  stages  with  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the 
system:  a  circumstance  which  he  also  mentions  as 
favourable  to  the  doctrine  that  the  disease  Is  of  a  local 
nature.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trims,  vol.  11, p.  305.) 
'  On  the  other  hand,  the  generality  of  writers,  nay, 
even  some  of  those  who  represent  the  disease  as  always 
proceeding  from  a  species  of  infection  applied  to  the 
wound,  take  into  the  account  the,operation  of  consti- 
tutional causes,  as  predisposing  to,  and  of  course  pre- 
ceding, the  local'symptoms.  Dr.  J.  Thomson  believes 
that  (he' constitutional  symptoms  mostly  precede  the 
local— (On  Inflammation,  p.  459.)  The  same*  senti- 
ment is  professed  throughout  Dr.  Hennen's  remarks, 
who  placed  reliance  chiefly  upon  internal  remedies, 
and  regarded  external  applications  as  merely  asecond- 
ary  object. — (On  Military  Surgery,  p.  222,  ed.2.)  To 
this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall  return,' "after  adverting 
to  the  causes  of  hospital  gangrene. 

The  hospital  oangrene  which  occured  in  the  Artil- 
lery Hospital  at  Woolwich,  and  waa  described  by  Dr. 
Rollo,  did  not  attack  specific  sores :  venereal,  sorofu- 
lous,  and  variolous  ulcers  were  not  attacked,  although 
the  patients  lay  in  the  wards  where  the  disease  pre- 
vailed. 

Professor  Thomson  admits  that  specific  sores  are  less 
liable  to  attacks  of  hospital  gangrene  thau  common 
wounds  and  ulcers';  but  lie  'declares,  that  he  has 
frequently  seen  it  atfack  cancerous  and  venereal 
ulcers. — (On  Inflammation,  p.  460.) 

Dr.  Hennen  mentions  a  remarkable  instance,  which 
also  prpves  the  possibility  of  a  specific  sore  becoming 
affected,  and  fatal  from* this  cause  in  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  patient  had  first -been  exposed  to  the  infection. 
Dr.  Hennen  relates  the  fact  to  prove,  that  the  contagion 
may  be  received  without  a  long  residence  in  a  tainted 
air.  The  patient,  "who  had  just  landed  from  Bngland, 
and  was  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  employed 
for  a  venereal  comnlainvdied  within  rorty-elghl  hours 
after  his  admission  -  the  gangie/ie  bovine  seized  on  an 
open  buboln  his  groin,  eroding  the  great  vessels  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  and  absolutely  destroying  the  abdo- 
minal parietes  to  a  large  extent." — (Principles  of 
Military  Surgery,  p.  218,  ed.  2.) 

•The  effects  of  hospital,  gangrene  should  be  carefully 
discriminated  from  th»se  of  the  scurvy.  Ulcers  at- 
tacked with  hospital  gangrene  are  not  affected  in  any 
degree,  like  scorbutic  ulcers,  by  the  use  of  vegetable 
diet  and  lemon  juice;  and  they  occur  among  men  who 
are  fed  upon  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  as  readily  as 
they  do  among  those -who  have  been  fed  altogether 
upon  salt  provisions. — (Thomson's  Lectures  tm  In- 
flammation, p.  482.)  Hospital  gangrene  is  almost 
always  accompanied,  with  severe  febrile  symptoms;* 
but  "  as  to  fevers  (says  Dr.  Lind),  it  may  indeed  be 
doubted  whether  there  be  any  such  as  are  purely  and 
truly  scorbutic.  The  disease  is  altogether  of  a  chronic 
nature;  and  fevers  may  Be  justly  reckoned  among  its 
adventitious  symptoms." — (Treatise  on  the  Scurvy,  p. 
106.)  In  cases  of  hospital,  gangrene,  the  general  symp- 
toms of  scurvy  are  also  absent,  such  as  soreness  and 
bleeding  of  the  gums,  livid  blotches  and  wheals  on  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  legs,  cedematous  ankles,  &c.    *  r 

Hospital  gangrene  (says  Boyer)  is  a  species-of  humid 
gangrene,  which  attacks  in  some  degree  epidemically 
the  wounds  and  ulcers  of  patients  who  happen  to  be 
crowded  together  in  an  unhealthy  place. 

Tts  occasional  causes  are :  the  situation  of  an  hos- 
pital upon  a  low  marshy  ground;  tin-  vicinity  of  some 
source  of  infection;  the  uncleanljness  of  the  indivi- 
duals, -or  of  the  articles  for  their  use ;  the  crowded 
state  of  tjie  wards,  especially  when  thy  are  small  and 
badly  ventilated;  lastly,  every  thing  that  tends  to 
corrupt  the  air  which  tlje  patients  breathe.  An  in- 
fected atmosphere  may  produce  in  the  most  simply 
wounds  unfavourable  changes,  partly,  as  Boyer  con- 
ceives, by  its  immediate  action  on  the  surface  of  the 
wound,  but,  no  doubt,  principally,  by  its  hurtful  in- 
fluence upon  the  whole  alnimat.  economy.  The  fore- 
going causes  have  ajso  sometim.es  produced  alarming 
and  obstinate  .gangfenes* of  an  epidemic  kind,',  or,  at 
least,  a  state  of  the  constitution,  under.the  influence  of* 
which  all  wounos  and  ulcers  constantly  took  on  a  bad 
,  aspect,  and  were  often  complicated  with  the  worst 
gangrenous  nuschief.  .Vjgaroux  saw  such  an  epidemic 
disease  prevail  for  twenty  months  in  the  two  hospitals 
of,  Montpellier,  and  he  states  that  Hie  most  powerful 
antiseptics  were  of  , little  avail  against  the  disorder, 
which  often  invaded  the  slightest  scratches. 

in  genera],  this  epidemic  species  of  gangrene  is  not 
observed  in  uew'-built  hospitals,  no/  in  those  which  are 
erected  out  of  the  central  parts  of  cities  upon  high 
ground.  Hospital  gangrene  may  occur  in  any  season ; 
but  it  is*  most  common  after  the  sultry  heat  of  summer. 

A  bilioirs  constitution,  mental  trouble,  unwholesome 
or  insufficient  food,  a  scorbutic  diathesis,  great  debility, 
and  fevers  of  a  dangerous  type,  are  also  reckoned  by 
theFi'ench  surgeons  as'so  many  predisposing  causes  of 
hospital  gangrene.  . 

The  observations  of  Pouteau,  and  those  of  some 
other  practitioners,  convincingly  prove  thajf  hospital 
gangrene  may  be  communicated  to  the  most  simple 
wound  or  ulcer  in  a' subject  of  the  best  constitution, 
and  breathing  the  purest  air,  by  merely  putting  into 
contact  with  such  wound  or  ulcer,  sponces,'  lint'  or 
char^ie,  impregnated  with  the  infection  of  this  peculiar 
disorder.  But  this  inoculation  is  couceived  to  be  the 
more  alarming,  and  to  lake  effect  the  more  quickly,  in 
proportion  as  patients  have  been  more  exposed  to  \Ue 
influence  of  such  causes  as  are  themselves  capable  of 
producing  the  disease,  and  also  in  proportion  •  as  tne 
kind  of  constitution  predisposes  to  it. 

Although  the  contagious  nature  of  hospital  gangrene 
has  been. generally  admitted  by.  air  the  best-informed 
wrjlers  on  the  subject,  the  doctrine, was  not  consjdei  AJ 
by  Dr.  Trotter  as  having  a  good  foundation.  Modern 
authors,  however,  Irave  not  joined  this  latter  ge*irt!e- 
man.nud  Dr.  J. Thomson, Dr.  Uemien,  Mr.  Blackadder, 
and  Mr.  R.  Welbank,  aH  believe  that  the  disorder  is 
infectious.  "  The  contagious  nature  of- btispital  .gan- 
grene (says  Professor  Thomson)  .appears  *o  me  to  be 
sufficiently  proved,  1st,  By  the  fact,  that  it  may  be 
communicate!!  by  sponges,  charpte,  bandages,  and 
clothing,  to  persons  at  a  distance  from  those  infected 
With  it.  2dly,  By  its  having  beetuobserved,  to  attack 
the  slight  wounds  of  surgeons,  or  their  mates,  who  w*re 
employed  in  dressing  infected  persons;  and  that  even 
in  circumstances  where  the  medical  men  so  employed 


did  not  live  in  the  same  apartment  with  the  infected. 
3dly,  By  our  being  able  often  to  trace  its  progress  dis- 
tinctly from  a  single  individual  through  a  succession 
of  patients.  4tlily,  By  its  attacking  recent  wounds,  as 
well  as  old  sores,  and  that  in  a  short, time  after  they 
are  bro'yght  near  to  a  patient  affected  with  the  disease. 
Sthly,  By  our  being  able  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the 
disease  in  particular  situations,  by  removing  the  in- 
fected person",  before  the  contagion,  which  his  sores 
emit,  has  had  time  to  operate.  6t1ily(  By  its  continuing 
long  in  one  particular  ward  of  an  hospital,  or  in  one 
particular  ship,  without  appearing  in  oth^r  wards,  or 
ships,  if  pa'ins  be  taken  to  prevent  intercourse  between 
the  infected  and  uninfected." — (Lecturer  on  Inflamma- 
tion, />.  484.)  But  although  there  can  be*  no  doubt  of 
the  disease  spreading  partly  by  its  oonfagious  nature, 
it  appears  to  me  equally  certain  that  the  number  of 
cases  is  also  often  increased  by  the  continued  operation 
of  the  same  causes  which  produced  the  earliest  instance 
of -the  disorder  in  any,  particular  hospital.  A  similar 
belief  is  expressed  by  Dr-  Boggie. — (See  Edinb.  Med. 
Chir.  Trn.ns-.tool.  3,  p.  25.) 

It  is  alleged,  that  when  once  a  patient  has  taken  the 
infection,  he  cannot  avoid  t  he  consequences,  whatever 
precautions  he  may  adopt.  Thus,  Boyer  informs  us, 
that  he  has  seeA  hospital  gangrene  take  place  in 
wounded  patients,  who,  in  the  nope  of  escaping  this 
epidemic  affection,  had  quitted  the  infected  hospital, 
and  retired  to  elevated  situations,  where  they  breathed 
tfiS  most  salubrious  air. — (See  Traitt  des  Mai.  Chir. 

The  had^tateof  the  air  of  a  crowded  hospital,  as 
Mr.  Blackadder  ^observes,  is  a  ready  means  of  account 
itiL'  for  the  origfn  of  phagedena  gangrenosa;  but  there 
Saie  various^  reasons*  for  considering  such  explanation 
not  altogether  satisfactory ;  and  he  mentions  a  case,  in 
which  the  wound  of  a  soldier  was  found  affected  with 
the  disease  on  his  first  arrival  at  an  hospital,  after 
graving  been  accidentally  detained,  .vviih  two  other 
*  wounded  comrades,  for  five  or  six  days,  partly  in  an 
open  building,  and  partly  jn  a  boat,,  quite  exposed  to 
'stormy-weather.— (P.  45.)  Dr.  Hepnen  likewise.gives 
an  account  of  about  thirty,  fresh  wounded  men,  in 
whom  hospital  gangrene  first  appeared  in  their  journey 
from  Victoria  to  the  hospital  near  Bilbna.— (Principles 
«/■  Military  Surgery,  p.  214,  ed.  2.)  Dn  Eollo  also  re- 
maiked,  that  some  men  in  quarters  were  affected  with 
this  disease.  And,  according  to  Mr.  J.Bell,  "  there  is 
no  hospital,  however  small,  airy,  or  well  regulated, 
where  this  epidemic  ulcer  is  not  to  be  found  at  times." 
— (Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  J,  p.  112.)  Tor, a  refu- 
,  talion  of  the  opinion,  that  the  disease  strictly  merits  the 
epithets  endeminl  and  epidemic,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
fo  the  observations  of  Mr.  Blackadder.— (P.  143,  S,-c.) 
Delpech  remarks,  that  tbe*cai!ses  of  the  Disease  do  not 
appear  to  have  depended  upon  the  state  of  tfje  atmo- 
sphere (p. 25) :  and,  in,  almost  every  instance,.Ae  traced 
the  propagation  of  the  disorder  to  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  morbific  matter  to  the  sores.  However,  he 
joins  Pouteau  in  the  belief,  that  at  jnay  be  communi- 
cated through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere;  an 
occurrence  which  Mr.  Blackadder  doubts,  or  rather 
considers  as  very  rare,  and  only  possible  where  the 
effluvia  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  a  most  negligent 
manner,  so  as  to  resemble  a  vapour,  bath,  which  mode 
he  wquld  also  regard  as,  equivalent  to  inoculation.— 
(On  Phtigedcena  Gangrenosa,  p.  156.)  ,.  On  the  whole, 
I  am  disposed  lb  think  the  views  which  Mr  Blackadder 
lias  taken  of  the  manner  fri  which  the  disease  is  com- 
municated the  most  correct,  and  that,  while  particular 
slates  of  the  air  and  constitution  certainly  modify  the 
disorder,  they  cannot  generally  "have  any  share  in 
giving  origin  to  the  disease  :  P>ay  generally,  because, 
as  various  facts  oblige  us  to  admit,  that  hospital  gan- 
grene sometimes  arises  wjthout  having  been  communi- 
cated from  any  patient  previously  affected,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  assert,  that  the  earliest  example  of  it,  under 
such  circumstances,  ntay.noi  arise  from  the  operation 
of  some  unknowrvand  inexplicable  circumstances  on 
the  constitution,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  stale  of 
the  system  itself.  I^or  can  a  doubt  be  entertained, 
I  hat  at  all  events,  the  disorder  is  most  apt  to  break  out 
in  crowded,  badly,  ventilated  hospitals,  and  in  them 
appear  more  'extensively  and  malignantly  than  in 
others  which"  are  well  regulated,  properly  ventilated, 
atioVhValthily  situated.  But  the  idea  entertained  by 
Delpech,  that  hospital  gangrene  may  originate  from  the 
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same  contagion  as  typhus,  or  other  diseases,  is  merely 
aii  unsupported,  irrational  conjecture,  quite  as  destitute 
of  truth  as  the  suppositions  about  the  endemial  and 
epidemic  character  of  the  complaint,1  independent  of 
its  infectious  nnture.  The  question,  how  the  first 
Example  of  the  disorder.origiuntes,  is  at  present  a  per- 
fect mystery ;  but,  as  it  cannot  be  referred. to  contagion, 
or  inoculation,  Vve  should  recollect,  that  whatever-pro1 
duces  it  iu  one  individnal  may  produce' it  in  another, 
similarly  circumstanced,  and,  on  this  principle,  the 
disorder  may  sometimes  be  formed  independently,  and 
at  the  same  time,  in  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pa- 
tients in  the  same  hospital,  as  well  as  spread  from  these 
to  others  by  infection.  '  • 

Willi  the  view  of  preventing  the  disorder,  the  wards 
in  which  the  wounded  are  placed  should  not  be 
crowded:  they  ought  to.be  freely  ventilated,  and  if 
possible  not  communicate.  *  The  utmost  attention  to 
cleanliness  should  be  paid,  and  all  filth  and  stagnant 
■water  removed.  It  has  been  asserted,  but  with  what 
accuracy  I-  cannot  determine,  that  the  predisposition 
of  the  wounded  to  this  species  of  gangrene  may  be 
lessened  by  a  well-chosen  diet,  by  drinks  acidulated 
with  vegetable-acids,  or  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
by  the  moderate  use  of  wine.  The  state  of  the  Sto- 
mach and  bowels  should  be  particularly  attended  to. 
and  if  out  of  jorder  emetics  and  purgatives  ought  to  be 
immediately  employed,  and  repeated  according  to  cir. 
eumstances.  The  dressings  should  be  applied  \yi,th 
extreme  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  the  infectious  matter  of 
one  wound  from  coming  into  contact  with  another, 
through  the  medium  of  sponges  (see-  Welbank,  in 
Med.  Cliir.  Trans,  vol,  11,  p.  365),  instruments,  &c. 
"  Wlmtever  may  be  the  source  of  this  disease  (.says  a 
late  writer),'  it  i#  at  least  suffieiently  ascertained,  that 
when  it  occurs,  its  propagation  is  only  tt>  be  prevented 
by  the  most  rigid  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  by  insu- 
lating the  person  or  persons  affected,  so  a£  to  prevent, 
all  direct  intercourse  between  them  and  the  -other  pa- 
tients;"  (pr,  .so'far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  ninety-nine  cases  in  the  hundred  were  Evi- 
dently produced  by  a  direct  application  of  the  morbific 
matter  lo  the  woufids,  diessirigs,  &ct  while  others, 
who  were  in  every  other  respect  equally  exposed  to  its 
operatipn, .never  caught  the  disease.  In  attempting  to 
prove  this  by  experiment,  I  have  placed  three  patients 
with  clean  Vountls  alternately '  between  three  other 
patients  severely  affected  with  the  disease.  They  lay 
in  a  pact  of  a  ward  which  was  appropriated  for  patients' 
who  were  labouring  under  the  disease,  arid  of  whom 
there  were  atlhe  time  a  considerable  number.  Their 
beds  were  on  the  floor,  and  not  more  than  two  feet 
distant  from  each  other;  but  all  direct  intercourse  was 
forbidden,  and  they  we're'  made  fully  aware  pf  the 
consequences  that  would  follow  from  inattention  to 
their  instructions.  The  result  of  this  trial  was,  that 
not  one  of  the  clean  wounds  assumed  the  morbid  ac- 
tion peculiar  to  the  disease,  nor  was  the  curative  pro- 
cess in  any'degree  impeded." — (Blackadder  on  Pha- 
gedena Gangrenosa,  p.  46.) 

As  many  experienced  writers  assert,  that  the  dis- 
.  ease  may  ulso  be  communicated  from  one  person  to 
another  through  the  medium  of  effluvia  in  the  air,  I 
dm  firmly  persuaded  that,  in  the  present  slate  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  cautions  respecting  ven- 
tilation and  cleanliness  (the  chief  practical  deduction 
fl-om  the  latter  doctrine)  are  highly  necessary  and  im- 
portant. This  sentiment  may  be  adopted,  without 
implicit  faith  being  placed  in  the  "opinion,  that  the 
disorder  can  act1rally.be  {transmitted  from  one  person 
to  another  through  contagion  in  the  air,  because, 
[whether  the  last  idea  be  ti  ne  or  not,  attention  to  clean- 
liness and  ventilation  ■must  be  beneficialto  the  health, 
in  this,  as  in  eveiv  other  spocies  of  gangrene  ;  and,  on 
this  principle,  it  must  be  serviceable  \n  diminishing 
the  severity,  if  not  the  frequency  and  extent,  of  the 
disease  as  I  am  myself  disposed  to  believe  from  the 
consideration  of  all"  th£  evidence  adduced.  These 
observations  are  strengthened  by  the  fact,  Chat  it  was 
chiefly  in  the  foul  wardsof  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
that  the  disorder  committed  its  ravages  in  that  institu- 
tion _(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  365.)  Where 
circumstances  will  permit,  an  entire  removal,  of  the 
patients  from  the  place,,  in  which  the  disease  has  either 
had  its  first  formation,  or  spread  to  any  extent,  appears 
likewise  to  be  a  most  beneficial  measure.  But  when 


this  change  of  the  wards,  or  hospital,  is  impracticable, 
the  air  which  the  patients  breathe  should  be  purified, 
by  renewing  it  as  much  as  possible,  ljxiiig  ventilators, 
and  especially  by  using  the  oxygenated  muihuic  acid 
fumigations,  as  lecommended'by  Guyton-Morveau,  or 
else  those  of  the  nitric  acid. 

The  nitric  acid  fumigations  are  made  by  putting  into 
a  glass  vessel,  on  the  ground,  hail  an  ounce  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  to  which  an  equal  quantity  of 
nitre  is  to  be  added  gradatim.  The  mixture  is  to  be 
stirred  with  a  glass  tube,  when  an  abundance  of  wliile 
vapour.will  be  produced. 

The  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  fumigations  are  made, 
by  mixing  three  ounces  two, drachms  of  common  salt 
with  five  drachms  of  the  black  oxyde  of  manganese  in 
powder.  These  two  ingredients  are  to  be  triturated 
together;  they  are  then  to  be  put  into  a  glass  vessel; 
one  ouiice  two  drachmsui  water  are  to  be  added,  and 
then,  if  the  ward  or  chamber  bfe  uninhabited,  one  ounce 
seven  drachtns  o4\sulphuric  acid  are  lo  be  poured  upon 
Hie  mixture  all  at  once;  or,  gradually,  if  the  uatients 
are  lliere.  This  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  a  ver; 
large  ward. 

When  one  or.  more  of.  the  patients  afflicted  with 
the  disorder,  before  it  lias  become  general,  are  lying-in 
a  badjy, ventilated  part  of  the  ward,  the  surgeon  can 
partly  counterbalance  the  disadvantage  of  not  having 
a  fresh  ward,  by  causing  the  patients  to  be  put  into  a 
more-airy  part  ofthe  ward,  and  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  quarter  in  which  they* contracted  Hie  disease.' 

With  regard,  to  internal  medicines,  while  irritation 
and  febrile  heat  accompany  hospital  gangrene,  diluent 
acid  di  inks  are  proper,  such  as  nitrated  whey  sweet- 
ened with  syrup  of  violets,  lemonade,  &c.  Blood- 
letting is  admissible  in  but  lew  instances;  not  merely 
because  the  orifice  made  by  the  lancet  may,  according 
to  soine  accounts,  become  gangrenous,  but  because  the 
fever,  which  accompanies  hospital  gangrene,  is  usually 
of  the  typhoid  character. — (Thomsun,  p.  493.) 

Mr.  Blackadder,  like  Dr.  Thomson,  does  not  entertain 
a  favourable  opinion  of" venesection,  as  a  general  prac- 
tice, thoueh  he  would  not  object  to  the  abstraction  of 
a  small'quantity  of  blood,  when,  owing  to  the  plethoric 
habit  of  the  patient,  previews  treatment,  and  other 
causes,  an  inflammatory  action  in  the  system  is  present. 
The  same  practice,  under  similar  conditions,  is  also 
sanctioned  by  Dr.  Boggie.— ( Edinb.  Med.  ■Chir.  7Va««. 
vol.  3,  p.  34.)  Mr.  Blackadder  conceives,  that  all  dan- 
ger ofthe  disease  attacking  the  wound  made  with  the 
lancet  may  be  obviated,  if  care  be  taken,  that  the  arm 
of  the  patient,  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  his  lancet,  and 
the  subsequent  dressings,  be  perfectly  free  from  con- 
tamination, and  that  the  patient  be  prevented  from 
undoing  the  bandage,  or  touching  the  incision  made 
with  the  lancet  before  it  is  cicatrized.— (P.  135.)  Dr. 
Boggie  has  bled  many  in  this  disease,  hut  never  seen  a 
simile  instance  t>f  gangrene'  after  the  operation.— 
{Edinb.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3,  p.  35.)  Mr.-filack- 
adder  thinks,  however,  that  blood-letting  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  particularly  when  the 
previous  injury  has  been  extensive.  "  A  general  debi- 
lity of  the  system  is  one  of  the  symptoms  which  are 
most  to  be  dreaded;  for,  when  once  it  takes  place, 
there  is  no  olher  disease  in  whibh  it  is  removed  firiih 
greater  difficulty."— (P.  137.)  How  different  ihese  Sen- 
timents are  from  thoseof  Dr.  Hennen,  who, in  speaking 
of  the  effects  of  venesection,  when  the  disorder  was 
accompanied  with  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  employs 
the  following  expressions:  "The  very  paKientx  them- 
selves implored  the  use  of  the  Inncet."  For,  several 
months  "  we  used  lio  other  remedy,  either  as  a  cure  or 
preventive.". — "  We  neVer  observed  any  ofthe  lancet- 
wounds  assume  a  gangrenous  appearance,  although 
previously,  in  almost  every  other  instance,  the  slightest 
puncture  festered." — ( On"  Military  Surgery,  p.  224, 
ed.2.)  .Mr.  Welbank  also  shales,  that  moderate  ve- 
nesection may  be  adopted  with  advaiKage  (while  the 
disease  is  superficial,  and  the  constitution  •'not  much 
affeoled,'  parti(iularlv  in  plethoric  habits.— (Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  368.) 

In  the  beginning  of  the  constitutiorml  attack,  Pou- 
teau  andDussassoy  particularly  recommended  emetics; 
and  Mr.  Briggs,  Dr.  3.  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Hennen  are 
all  advocates  for  this  practice,  though  the  latter  gen- 
tleman makes  his  evidence  rather  ambiguous  by  a 
subjoined  note,  in  which  he  mentions,  that  want  of 
success,  4cc.  led  to  the  trial  of  venesection. — (Op.  of. 


222.)  As  for  Mr.  Blackadder,  he  deems  the  employ- 
ment of  erneiics  at  th'e  commencement  of'hoOiiral 
gangrene  useful  only  when  the  stomach  is  foul  — ( Qn 
Phagedena  Gangrenosa,  p.  J34.)  Dr.  Bog"ie  found 
emetics  generally  veiy  inferior  to  purgatives  —  ( Edinb 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3,>.  37.)  He  chiefly  approves 
ol  them  when  thp  stomach  is  loaded,  and  the  fever  of 
a  bilious  character.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  case* 
writers  seem  all  to  agree  about  the  utility  of  purgative 
and  laxative  medicines.  When  there  is  debility  good 
generous  wine  should  be  allowed,  either  by  itself  or 
mixed  with  lemonade,  according  to  circumstances. 
Bark  is  In  general  more*hurtful  than  useful:  Mr,  Wel- 
bank  objects  to  it  generally,  on  account  of  the  common 
disposition  to  diarrhoea  iik.the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease  {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  3rjfc)  •  and'Dr 
Hemien  assures  us  that  he  has  seen  great  barm,  done 
by  large  and  injudicious  doses  of  this  drug,  before  full 
eva«u.ations  hifd  taken  place,  and  the  sloughs  begun  to 
separate.  Boyer  allows,  however,  that  it  may  be 
beneficially  given  when  the  feverish  heat  has  abated 
and  the  debility  is  very  gre,at.  ' 

In  all  stages  of  this  disease,  unattended  with, diar- 
rhoea acids  are  proper  The  •sulphuric  acki  is  that 
which  is  given  with  most  success.;  but,  the  acidulous 
tartrate  of  potassa  is  also  an  excellent  medicine.  From 
two  drachms  to  haft  an  ounfce  may  be  given  everv 
day,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  matfe  an  acid  dlitik  with 
it,  which  should  be  sweetened  and  strained  * 

In  severe  cases,  attended  with  a  quick  "'and  feeble 
pulse,  depression,  restlessness,  and  anxiety,an  opiate 
becomes  necessary.   «So  long  as  we  wish  to  excite  a* 
degree  of  moisture  on  the  skin  (says  Professor  Thom- 
son), Dover's  powder,  or  laudanum  wffii  an*monial 
wine,  form  m  general  the  best  opiates."   This  oentle- 
inan,  however,  is  not  an  advocate  for  the  employment 
of  opium,  in  the  early  stage  of  hospital  gangrene,  while 
the  heat  and  other  febrile  symptoms  arlut  their  St 
— (bee  Lectures  on  Infttvmnialioiu  it  494  4QS  1    A h ' 
cording  to  Mr  Welbauk's  e^lt^ClL  a% 
benetic.al,  and  he  has  seen  a  most  it,iU,ble  stale  of  "he 
stomach  improve  rapidly,  and  a  foul,  furred  tongue 
become  clean,  on  the  administration  of  large  doses  of 
^U!1  lU^iaW^alS^6e  **  C'"r-  Trans. 
Kiy^ised^Pou'teau3'80 
From  what  has  been  said  eff  internal  remedies  it  is 
evident  that  none  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  means  at 
all  to  be  depended  upon  for  arresting  the  ravages  of 
hospital  gangrene,  however  advantageous' they  mav 
prove  u  pa  hating  general  symptoms,  removing  par- 
ticular  complications,  enabling  the  system  t«  support 
the  effects  of  the  local  disorder  for  a  greater  Lnh  of 
time,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  even  placing  nature  in  a  con- 
dition to  throw  off  the  diseased  parts  herself  a  d 
act?onUn    16  l"  Ule  subjacent  nvi*S  flesh  a  heaitby 
II  credit  can  be  given  to  several  of  the  authors  who 
?n  J?Aa,d. the  mru  exfen,«lve  opportunities  of  attending 
to  the  nature  of  hospital  gangrene,  the  local  treatment 
is  far  more  effectual  than  internal  medicines 

I  was  told  by  several  of  the  French  surgeons  fsavs 
a  ate  visiter  to  Paris),  that  they  did  not  rely  at  aH 
internal  means  for.  stopping  the  progress  of  ho* .  it^l 
.gar,'S''e"e'i"d  that  lueir  experience  had  proved  t  em 
to  be  ^sufficient,  if  not  wholly  inefficacious  Dupuv 
lien, reply  to  the  account  [  gave  him  of  the  p  ac,  ce 

suiep  me  tnat  lie  had  no  confidence  in  any  but  loc-il 

Plnir*  A-r  irisi  JiiSl    i.  "       Complication  des 
riairs,  frc^ms)     although  it  seems  to  be  rather  at 
variance  with  its  being  a  constitution.,!  ,.  J     .  ■ 
diftaqe,  which  Oi»^4SK2?,1dito9'¥SS: 
uSjgkm  <f  the  Medial  Schools  of.  P^ofj:  ^J* 

Perhaps  every  antiseptic  application  tho.  „„  u 
mentioned  has  been  tried  as  a  dS  J1!'  C*?  ^e 
nice,,,  affiled  with  hospital  S^fH&r? 
applications,  and  common  poultices,  and  fonienE.? 
ire  generally  condemned,  as  inefficacious  3  ' 
hurtful.  Dr.  .io»,ie,  however,  is  an  annate  fed 
lotions  in  the  incipient  inflammatory  stn«ei  an. r£ 
haps,  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  Jime  ami  sodam/v 
deserve  trial.  "  •  *  ln"v. 
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Dussassoy  was  convinced,  by  the  observation  of  nu- 
S  SHC3SeS'g,at  th.e  best  "PPlication  is  powuer  of 
ba.k.  He  recommends  the,  wound  to  be  covered  wUh 
several  layers  of  this  powder,  which  are  then  to  be 
moistened  with  turpentine.  When  this  composition 
dries,  he  asserts,  that  it  forms  a  fragile  sort  of  coat  a" 
the  aides  ot  which,  and  through  which,  the  disclmrge 
escapes.  After  twenty-four  hours,  Ule  first  coat  isfo 
btfjemoyedi  and  a  fresh  one  applied.  In  general  ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  four  or  five  such  dressings' are 
"*'™ln  simple  cases,  wheje  the  disorder  is  confined 
he  skm  and  cellular  substance.  Healthy  Inflamma- 
tion Wen.  occurs,  the  sloughs  come  away,  and  the 
wound  puts  on  a  healing  appearance.  In  had  cases! 
Dussassoy  sometimes  added  one-fifth  of  powdered 
muriate  of  ammonia  to  the  bark.  When  this  treat 
meat  failed,  the  actual  cautery  was  used 
«lt?in«    subjecA°f  ba«*.  38  a  'oca!  application  to  hos- 

?irPilga"f  'ene'  \  ",eed  onl}>  remar*.  tllat  ^  *s  now  en- 
irely  relinquished,  either  as  possessing  no  efficacy 

adder)    h  °f  ^  aSSfavating  the  symptoms  {Black- 
The  milder  forms  of  the  disease  appear  sometimes 
dilutn6  )n!eIded,t°  thf  ^^ion  of  the  vegetal  and 
diluted  minera  acids;  viz.  lime-juice,; lemon-juice 

AnS  l'le  dilUted  nitlic  a'ld  ";u'ia^  B. 
APd  he  same  observation  may  be  made,  with  respect 
to  solutions  of  the  nitrates- pf  silver  and  mercury 
l  i  e  two  latter  substances,  and  the  oxygenated  mu- 

Sie  ^ASW  W6,e  ^Un(f  Dl-  Kollo  to  be  ca- 
pable of  effecting,  a  cure.  Delpech,  In  particular 
peaks  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  apphca  ion  of 
strong  vinegar,  after  all  the  pulpy  viscid  n  atter  has 

li     hi  v"\egar  is  then  poured  on  the  ulcer, 

Mo  id  Wiln  MVe'ed  WUh  cllarIjie  wet  wit»  the  same 
iquid.    When  the  case  is  too  far  advanced  for  this 

1  ■  v':v-  a«d  '    these  fail,  he  has  recourse 

to  ll.e  actual  cautery  ;  and  when  the  slousns  are  verv 
th.ck,  so  as  to  hinder  the  cautery  from  act!  e  to  a  suf 
hcent  depth,  he  prefers  thrusting  intotte6  Sowto  " 
AVmhi  to  the  living  flesh,  angular  pieces  of  Sfc 
PJ?*3*".^  W*H  distances  from  each  other°-(p"f£ 
fltm.  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  I  p.  351.)    Sure  y  this  must  be 
far  more  torturing  and  less  certain  of  success  1  an  re 
moving  the  sloughs,  and  applying  the  caute^  ™ 
be  one  of  hf  actual  caulery  is  generally  admitted  to 
tie  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  stooDine  the 
progress  of  hospital  gangrene,  the  surgeons  of  this 
country  entertain  a  strong  aversion  to  the  nrarttj 

alwav^n8  tlmt  my  °W,n  dislike  10  jt  ^  such  STwoSw 
always  lead  me  to  prefer  any  other  treatment  fZ 
winch  equal  efficacy  would  result.  A  the  same  Umf 
11 :  n>.uft  he  granted,  that  if  the  actual  cautery  will  more 
certainly  arrest  some  forms  of  hospital  gangrene  Than 
n^r,0lherfkrWn  aPPlications,  the  surgeon"!  d«y  is  to 
iut  out  of  the  question  his  own  prejudices  aeainst  it 
&d  consider  only  his  patient's  welfare.  I  am  lar  from 
thinMPg,  however,  that  while  there  are  sucli^powerful 
caustics  as  the  undiluted  mineral  acids,  Ind  a  dressing  * 
so  effectual  as  a  solution  of  arsenic  it  can  nftfn  h! 

T  ,Ue  me,i,eCf?a^  l°  red      "ons"  °ften  be 

^l^rtWMXt^  mnde™  times  the 

,  ,17^  pat,ent  "» -question  was  very  soon 

S?-(r>^)^  a"d  P°ssi^.«ne.ely  nervous^ymp 

diseac.ee(=avJMrinR.rbbe,atte2d^  l°  in  Pve^'  case  of 
°  ;ve„a  M,r:  Blackadder) Is  cleanliness,  which,  if 

nens  fhl.  ,ml»"™«>.  's  »'  '"is  instance  indis-  ~ 

pens.rble  The  surfdee  of  the  body  ought-lo  be  made, 
and  kept,  perfectly  clean,  by»  means  of" the  tepid  bath 
or  otherwise  by  a  plentiful  use  of  soap;  and  the  linen 
and  bed-clotlies,  should  be  frequently  changed,  par- 
ticularly when  soiled  with  matter  fronuhe  sore.!'  l„ 
order  to  make  the  sore  perfectly  clean,  and  free  it 
from  the  viscous  discharge,  without  producing  con- 
siderable bleeding  and  pain,  Mr.  Blackadder  recrfm, 
mends  two  large  tin  hospital  teapots  to  be  filled  Wjth  a  . 
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■weak  solution  of  the  sutcarbonate  of  potass.  One  of 
these  solutions  is  to  be  cold,  the  other  tepid ;  Because 
sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  is  loundniost 
agreeable  to  tlie  patient's  feelings,  though  the  warm  is 
the  most  effectual  rh  cleansing  the  sere.  The  liquid  is 
to  be  poured  over  the  sore  and  received  into  a  basin, 
which  ought  to  be  immediately  emptied  into"  anomer 
vessel  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  patient.  Duiu g 
this  ablution,  the  glutinous  matter  which  adhe.es  lo 
the  sore,  maybe  gently  detached,  bywiea  wofljg 
dossils  of  tine  tow  or  lint;  but  these  (says  Mi.  Black- 
adder)  should  never  be  used  for  two  different  patients, 
rigid  econoniy,  on  occasions  such  as  this,  being  a  very 
mistake"!  principle.  In  these  cases,  the  use  ot  sponges) 
(he  justly  observes*  ought  to  be  entirely  laid  aside,  as 
thev  can  seldom  be  used  more  than  once  with  safety. 
When  the  sore  has  been  thus  cleaned,  a  piece.of  fii  e 
dry  ?  ,t  is  to  be  spread  over  its  surface,  and  gen  y 
pressed  into  all  its  depressions  with  the  poin Is  of  1 e 
finders  When  the  lint  is  removed,  a  quantity  of  the 
discharge  will  be  found  adhering  to  it;  and  this  opera- 
tion must  be  repealed  with  fiesh  pieces  of  lint,  until 
the  surface  of  the  sore  is  made  perfectly  clean  and  dry. 

According  to  Mr.  Blackadder,  the  solution  of  arsenic 
will  generally  be  found  strong  enough,  when  diluted 
w  than  equal  part  of  water ;  but  in  slight  cases  it 
answered,  when  weakened  with  twice  us  qu anlity  of 
water;  and,  in  a  few  examples,  it  was  employed  mm' 
out  being  at  all  diluted.    Several  pieces  of.llntoi  the 
same  shape  as  the  sore,  but  a  little  larger,  are  to  be  pre- 
pared -  one  of  these,  soaked  in  the  solution,  is  now  to 
be  applied  to  the  cleaned  surface  of  the  sore,  and  re- 
newed every  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes,  according  to  the 
time  in  which  it  becomes  dry.    When  the  heat  and  in- 
flammation are  considerable,  great  relief  will  be  de- 
rived from  the  frequent  application  of  linen  cloths, 
moistened  with  cold  water,  which  must  be  kept  from 
weakening  the  arsenical  solution  by  means  of  a  small 
piece  of  oil-skin  laid  over  the  pieces  of  lint.  When 
the  disease  extends  into  the  track  of  a  gunshot  wound, 
Mr.  Blackadder  uses  a  syringe  for -cleaning  the  sore 
and  introducing  the  solution.    J1  A  slip  of  fine  lint, 
well  soaked  in  the  solution,  may  also  .be  inserted,  by 
means  of  a  probe,  into  the  bottom  of  the  wound;  and 
-when  the  opeviings  are  at  no  great  distance  (from  each 
other),  and  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  large 
nerves  and  blood-vessels,  the  lint  may  bedrawn  through 
the  wound  in  the  form  of  a  ffefon.';—  (P.  53.)  When 
the  pain  caused  by  the  application  is  very  severe,  and 
the  constitution  is  irritable  and  debiutated,  Mr.  Black- 
adder  prescribes  an  opiate,  though  he  remarks,  that  this 
practice  will  seldom  be  absolutely  necessary.     J  he 
morbid  action  in  the  sore  is  destroyed  by  the  arsenical 
solution  sooner  or  later  in  different  cases :  the  best  plan 
is  to  continue  the  application  until  an  insensible,  dark-, 
coloured,  dry  slough  occupies  the  whole  surf  ace  of  the 
sore,  and  until  the  patient  is  complctdy  relieved  from 
the  burning  and  lancinating  pain. ^  *  *—  ;  '. 

After  the  slough  is  formed,  Mr.  Blackadder  employs 
an  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine and  the  yellow  resinous  ointment,  or  of  two 
parts  of  Venice  turpentine  to  one  of  the  resinous  oint- 
ment "These  being  melted  and  mixed  together  are 
to  be  poured  over  the  sore,  as  hot  as  the  patient  can 
possibly-bear."  A  pledget  of  dry  lint  Or  tow,  and  a 
bandage,  are  then  applied;  and  this  dressing  may  be 
renewed  two  or  three  times  a  day;  the  sore  being  each 
lime  carefully  washed  with  the  solution  of  potass.  As 
soon  as  any  part  of  the  slough  is  loosened,  Mr.  Black- 
adder  removes  it  with  a  jr-ir  of  curved  scissors.  With 
the  view  of  expediting  the  sep&ratinn  jof  the  slough, 
lie  sometimes  employed  a  linseed  mea!  poultice,  which 
rind  the  desired  effect,  but  was.  found  to  be  ton  relaxing. 
When  it  is  used,  therefore,  Mr.  Blackadder  found  it 
expedient,  at  each  dressing,  to  touch  the  new  granula- 
tions with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  ' 

Tft"r  the  detachment  of  the  slough,  Mr.  Backaddcr 
dresses  the  sore  with  the  above-mentioned  oinUwe.it 
cold'  or  with  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  the 
SutaVetate  of  copper.  The  pledget  of  this  ointment  is 
covered  vvi.h  a  piece  of  oil-skin,  lightly  rubbed  over 
™lth  soap  and  a  firm  bandage  is  applied  to  the  whole 
i  _isfp  Ob*,  on  Phagedena  dangrmnosa,pA%S,c. 
H  ,  F.Iinb  1819  )  The  author  declares  that  after  the 
i,  rodic  ion  of  the  above  treatment  (witi,  the  exception 
flf1.un.ps  at.acked  with  hnspual  catlgr&e),  UWW 
taw  an  ..stance  in  which  the  remedy  failed  when  Ap- 


plied in  time  and  a  proper  manner  ;  "  that  ft,  before 
U  1  'ease  had  made  such  progress  as  to  preclude  all 
farional  hope  of  success  from  that  or  any  other  irlode 

tefSS^£«to'«"T?ea«l«  on  Diabetes,  published  in 
K«r  the  opinion  is  plainly  staled,  that  the  progress  of 
Hospital  gangrene  might  be  slopped*  hv  very  acuve  m- 
a  ^plications,  and,  in  the  sauTe  work,  Mr.ClUlk- 
shank  iays,  that  if  an  actual  caustic  weie  to  be  em- 
nloved  we  should  have  recourse  to  the  strong  nitrous 
'  ij  •»'  According  to  Mr  Blackadder,  the  oxygenated 
muriate  of  mercury,  and  the  nitrous  acid,  were  much 
recommended  and  employed  by  surgeons  in  the  10tl» 
and  ITih  centuries,  as  escharoticsin  cases  of  gangrene 
and  foul  uJcers.-(P.  113'.)  Several  army  surgeons 
have  informed  me  that  the  undiluted  nitrous  acid  was 
successfully  used  as  an  application  to  hospital  gangrene 
in  the  military  hospitals  at  Antwerp,  ui  the  year  IMS} 
but  that  other  strong  acids  had  an  equally  good  eliect. 
Dr  J  Thompson  also  notices,  that  "  the  application  of 
caustic  substances,  such  as  the  strong  mineral  acids, 
the  solutions  of  potass,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  arsenic, 
seemed  at  Antwerp  to  arrest  the  progress  ol  tins  sen-, 
without  exciting  inflammation."-(«cpoH<)/  Observa- 
tions madcin  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium.) 

Delnech  was  informed  by  some  British  surgeons, 
belonging  to  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army  in  the  penin- 
sula that  the  muriatic  acid  was  in  common  use  IN  the 
hospitals^  that  army,  as  a  local  application  for  check- 
in"  the  ravages  of  hospital  gangrene,  being  employed 
in"a  diluted  state  for  slight  cases,  and  in  a  concentrated 
caustic  form  for  others. 

In  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  the  undiluted  mine 
arid  has  been  used  with  great  success  as  a  ocal  appli- 
cation to  phagedenic  gangrenous  ulcers.  "1 f  the  dis- 
ease be  not  far  advanced  (says  Mr.  Welbtinkl,  I  at 
once  apply  the  undiluted  acid,  after  cleansing  the  sur 
?ace  w.Pth  tepid  water,  and  absorbing  the  moisture  with 
lint    Where,  however,  there  is  a  thick  and  pulpy 
slough,  it  is  better  to  remove  as  much  of  it  as  possible 
w°th  forceps  and  scissors  before  the i  appl.cat.c-!  i  to 
inade    The  surrounding  parts  being  then  protected  by 
?a  thick  coating  of  lard.pr  cerate  I  proved 1  tt .pre* 
steadily,  and  for-some  minutes,  a  thick  pledget  of  lint, 
previously  immersed  in  the.  undiluted  acid,  on  every 
noin  of  the  diseased  surface,  till  it  appean  conwted 
nt"  a  firm  and  dry  mass.   The  parts  may.be  the.  co- 
vered w.ith  simple  dressings,  and  evaporation ,  kept  up 
by  cooling  lotions.   As  the  application .o«anon.  more 
or  less  pain,  from  half  an  hour  to  one  or  W«»'0«M 
have  generally  given  20  or  30  drops  of  la  ^anmna 
the  time  of  using  it.    It  is  always  pruden  ,  often_ ne 
cessury,  to  remove  the  eschar  at  the  end  ol  16  or  20 
noursJ'  When  the  patient*  have  become ,  p e  fee ly 
free  from  nain,  and  the  parts  below  the  slough  are 
ound  healt'hy  and  florid,  A.  Welbank  treats  the  so* 
as  a  common  wound  or  ulcer,  though  he  has  ou nd 
sUmulating  dressings  generally  the  best,  as  the icerflum 
lapfdis  calaminaris,  or  a  solution  of  ^."^C™ 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  diet  I  led  wa U . 
But  when  there  is  a  recurrence  of  pain  at  am  po  nt 
or  over  the  general  surface  of  the  sore,  l™ 
affection  be  slight  or  severe,  the  ^"ftSJ^K&S 
deep,  he  recommends  the  employment  of  the  undduteo 
acid  again.-(See  Med.  Chin.  Trans,  vol. jl.f  * 
-rouleau,  Dussassoy,  Boyer,  and  bclpwh,  a" 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  actual  "utery.addWey 
repent  the  application  of  it,  until  the  whole  sur(a«n' 
1,°  ulcer  is  converted  into  a  firm  hard  eschar.  Evea 
the  edges  of  the  solution  of  continuity  should  no  I b 
spared-"  fl*  doivent  itre  torrifiis  elrdlis  pour  «M 
Jirc»-(B<ryer,  Traili  des  Maladies  C(ur. 
The  latter  surgeon  then  covers  the  eschar  with  a  tHU* 
stratum  of  bark,  moistened  with  turpentine.  °'SJ 


plicalion  is  to  be  removeu,  in  iwemy,."  ■  .  ■ , 
or  forty-eight  hours,  and  lhe%urgeon  19  thenr t*lafl» 
frmn  tWappearance  of  the  fleph,  and  the  q.ia I  ty  «' 
the  discharge,  whether  a  further  repetition^!  tno 
Cautery  will  be  necessary-  H-tlifiwd  a 

About  three  years  ago,  I  attended,  at  naHirord,  a 
child  that  had  been  extensively  burnt;  rttJJW  »L 
pans  were  nearly,  healed,  the  sore  was  attacked^  V«*> 
hospital  gangrene,  the  ravages  of  winch  BOOT! MJW" 
ffttal.  The  cottage  In  which  this  case  happened  «m 
noted  fbr'iw  crowded  and  uncleanly  state.  ffl 
•  Paotcnu,  <XW  Potthumes,  t.  3,  published  liW 
Dussassoy,  Dissertation  et  Observations  sur  la 
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grine  des  Hipitaux,  <J-c.  8to.  Genivct  1738.  .  Morgan 
el  Bardin,  Essai  sur  la  Gangrine  Hamide  des  Hipi- 
taux,  1796.  Obsernations  on  the  Putrid  Ulcer,  by  L. 
Gillespie,  in  l^ondon  Medical  Journal,  vol.  6,  1785. 
Hollo  oh  Diabetes,  1797.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  on  the 
Diseases  of  Seamen,  ed.  3,  1797.  Trotter's  Mcdicina 
Jfautica,  vols  2  and  31,  published  1799.  John  -Bell's 
Principlfs  of  Surgery,  ml.  1,  1801.  Wolf  Ploucquet, 
De  Gangmvd  sic  dicta  Nosocomiorum,  Tub.  1802. 
Leslie,  De  Gangrand  Contagibsd,  Edin.  1804.  John- 
son, De  Gangrcend  Contagiosa,  Nosocomials,  Edin. 
1805,  J.  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  456, 
tt  seq.  Edin.  1813;  andReport  of  Observations  i/iade 
in  the  Military  Hospitalsvf  Belgium,  Svo.  Edin.  1816*. 
./.  Hennen,  P.rbiciides  of  Military  Surgery,  p  210, 
.$-c.  Sue.  Edin.  1820.  C.  ./.  M.  Langenbeck,  Jfcue 
Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  611,  <S-c.  Hanover,  1820.  Mimoire  sur  la 
Complication  des  Plaies  ct  des  Vlcires  connue  sous  le 
nom  de  Puurriturc  d'  Hdpital,  par  J.  Deljiecli,  8vo. 
Paris,  1819.  Also  Pricis  Elimentaire  des  Maladies 
Chir.  t.  1,  p.  123,  i\V.  Paris,  1816.  Brugmanns  und 
Del  peck  iiber  den  Hospitalbrand,  iibersezl  mit  Jlnmer- 
kungenund  Jinhang von  Kieser;  Jena,  1815. «  Boi/er, 
Traili  des  Maladies  Chir-  t  1,  p.  320,  Paris,  1814. 
Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  by  J.  Cross, 
p.  82.  London,  18J5.  H.  Home  Blaclcadder,  Observa- 
tions on  Phagedena  Gangrenosa,  8uo.  Edm.  1818; 
the  best  treatise  on  the  sulyect.  R.  Welbank  on 
Sloughing  Phagedena,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol*  11. 
8vo.  Lond.  1821;  a  valuable  little  essay,  rrfiertipg 
great  credit  on  its  author.  J.  Baggie,  in  Edin.  Mm. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  %  1828.  The  rest  of  the  subject  of 
Gangrene  is  treated  of  in  the  article  Mortification. 

HYDRARGYRIA.  A  peculiar  eruption  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  mercury,  and  named  in  Dr.  liateman's 
Synopsis  eczema  rubruni.  "(See  Mercury.) 
x  HYDROCELE.  (From CJwp,  water,  and  Kr/Xn,  a  tu- 
mour.) .  The  term  hydrocele,  if  used  in  a  literal  se'qse, 
means  any  tumour  containing  water ;  but  surgeons 
have  always  confined  it  to  a  collection  of  fluid  either 
in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum  ;  in  a  cyst, 
or  the  common  cellular  texture,  of  the  spermatic  cord ; 
or  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testicle. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  of  Ediriburgh, 
and  Mr.  S.  Sharp,  were  almost  the  only  writers,  be- 
fore Mr.  Rett,  who  sensibly  and' rationally  explained 
the  true  nature  of  these  diseases. 

AtJASAROOUS  TUMOtnt  OF  THE  SCROTUM. 

The'  hydrocele  by  infiltration  df  French  writers ;  hy- 
drocele mdematodW;  is  most  frequently  only  a  symp- 
tom of  a  dropsical  habit,  and  very  often  accompanies 
both  anasarca  and  the  particular  collection  within 
the  abdomen  called  ascites.  Mr.  Pott-describes  i*  as 
"  an  equal  soft  tumour,  possessing  every  part  of  the 
cellular  membrane,  in  which  both  the  testicles  are  en\je-, 
loped,  and  consequently  it  is  generally  as  large  on  one 
side  as  on  the  other;  it  leaves  the  skin  of  its  natural 
colour,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  it  does  not  redden' 
or  inflame  it;  if  the  quantity  of  water  be  not  large, 
nor  the  distention  great,  the  skin  preserves  some  degree 
of  rugosity;  the  tumour  has  a  doughy  kind  of  feel ;  easily 
receives,  and  for  a  while  retains,  the  impression  of  the 
fingers ;  the  raphe,  or  seam,  of  the  scrotum  divides  the 
swelling^nearly  equally ;  the  spermatic  process/is  per- 
fectly free,  and  of  its  natural  size ;  and  the  testicles 
seem  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  loaded  membrane.  This 
is  the  appearance,  when  the  disease  is  in  a  moderate 
degree.  But  if  the  quantity  of  extravasated  serum  be 
large,  or  the  disease  farther  advanced,  the  skin,  instead 
of  being  wrinkled,  is  smooth,  tense;  and  plainly  shows 
the  limpid  state  of  the  fluid  underneath:  it  is  cold  to 
the  touch,  does  not  so  longretain  the  impressionof  the 
finger,  arid  is  always  accompanied  with  a  similar  dis- 
tention of  the  skin  ot  the  penis ;  thepreputium  of  which 
is  sometimes  so  enlarged,  and  so  twisted  and  distorted, 
as  tt)  make  a  very  disagreeable  appearance.  These 
are  the  local  symptoms:  to  which  it  mav  he  added 
that  a  yellow  countenance,  a  loss  of  appetite  *a  defi- 
ciency of  urinary  sccrelirrn,  swelled  legs,  a  hard  belly 
and  mucous  stools,  ace  ks  very  frequent  companions'" 

As  the  cellular  membrane  on  one  side  of  the  sulotum 
is  a  continuation  of  thin  which  is' situated  on  the 
othei,  and  both  freely  communicate,  the  accounts  de- 
livered, by  certain  authors,  of  the  possibility  of' this 
species  .  :'  hydrocele  being  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
■croluni,  are  noi  credited  by  Boyer.  Afall  events, 


such  a  case  is  extremely  rare,  and  when  it.  happens, 
is  probably  induced  by  the  irritation  of  the"urinejn  in- 
fants, or  of  the  friction  of  the  clothes  in,  old  persons, 
only  acting  upon  a  part  of  the  scrotum  ;*for  occasion- 
ally; though  not  often,  the  disease  is  acknowledged  to 
'proceed  from  , these  local  causes. — (See  Diet,  des 
Sciences  Med.  t.  22,  p.  193.) 

The  cure  of  the  original  disease,  when  it  arises  from 
•constitutional  jejtuses,  comes  within  the  province  of 
the  physician,  and  requires  a  course  of  internal  medi 
cine;  but  sometimes  the  loaded  scrotum  and  penis  are 
so  troublesome  to  the  patient,  and  in  such  danger  of 
mortification,  that  a  reduction'  of  their  size  becomes 
"absolutely  necessary.  As  Mr.  Pott  observes,  the  means 
of  .makjug  this  discharge  are  two,  viz.  puncture  and 
incision  :  the  former  is  made  with  the  point  of  a  lancet; 
the  latter  with  the  same  instrument,  or  with  a  knife. 
Wounds'  in  anasarcous  or  dropsical  habits  at  e  apt  to 
•inflame,  are  very,  difficultly  brought  to  suppuration, 
and  often  prove  gangrenous.  But  the  larger  and 
deeper  the^wounds  are,  the  more  probable  are  these 
bad  consequences.  Simple  punctures,  with  the  point 
of  a  lancet,  are  much  less  liable  to.be  attended  by  them, 
than  any  other  kind  of  wound  :  they  generally  leave 
the-  skin  easy,  soft,  cool,  and  uninflanied,  and  in  a 
state  to  admit  a  repetition  of  the  same  operation  if 
necessary.  Incisions  create  a  painful;  crude,  hazard- 
ous safe,  requiring,  constant  care.  Punctures  seldom 
produce  any  uneasiness  at  all,  and  stand  in  need  of 
only  a  superficial  pledget  for  dressing. 

Asnhe  cavities  of  the  cellular  membrane  of.  the  scro- 
tum all  communicate  together,  a  small  puncture  serves, 
as  well  as  a  large  incision,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
fluid  contained  in-  them,  and  consequently,  upon  this 
I  ground,  no  reason  exists  for  making  any  extensive, 
painful,  and  hazardous  wound. 

With  respect  to  the  'practice  of  making  punctures, 
in  cases  of  anasarcous  hydrocele,  I  think  that  it  should 
always  Ue  avoided,  as  much  as  possible;  because  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  Jhe  slightest  pricks  of  the  lan- 
cet occasion  sloughing.  The  method  should  only  be 
adopted,  when  the,  distention  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum 
is  such  as  absolutely  to  require  the  fluid  to  be  dis- 
charged. Care  should  also  be  taken  not  to  multiply  the 
punctures  ifnnecessarily,  nor  to  let  them  be  made  too 
near  together.  Bdyer-had  a  case,  in  which  the  mak- 
ing of  very  slight  punctures  in  an  anasarcous  scrotum, 
was  followed  by  the  total  destruction  of  this  part,  de- 
nudation of  the  -testis  andcorrj,  arid  the  patient's  death, 
attended  with'  dreadful  suffering. — (See  Diet,  des 
Sciences  Mid.  I.  22,  p.  195,  196.) 
.  When  the  cedematous  state  of  the  scrofura  is  not  the 
effect  of  a  general  constitutional  disease,  but  proceeds 
entirely  from  a  local  cause,  such  as  frictrqn,  or  the  irri- 
tation of  the  urine,  the  mode*  of  treatment  consists  in 
the  removal  of  the  cause,  the  use  of  astringent  lotions, 
and  the  exhibition  pf  a  dose  of  salts,  In  elderly  sub- 
jects the  wearing  of  a  bag-truss  is  recommended  for 
the  prevention  of  the  corqnlaint. 

f     HYDROCELE  OF  THE  SPERMATIC  CORD 

Is  of  two  kinds :  the  first  is  described  as  an  oedema- 
tons  af&ction,  extending  to  mot  e  or  less  of  the  cellular 
substance  round  the  spermatic  vessels,  and  sometimes 
named  the  diffused  hydrocele  of  the  cord  ;  the  second 
form  oi  the  disease  is  that  in  which  fhefluid  is  collected 
in  a  particular  cavity  or  cyst,  which  has  no  communica- 
tion with  the  cavities  of  the  common  cellular  substance 
of  the  cord.  This  casa  is  denominated,  accordingly» 
the  encysted  hydroceleof  the  cord.  The  cellular  aii»>_ 
•stance,  situated  behind  the  bag  of  the  peritoneum,  sur- 
rounds the  spermatic  vessels,  passes  with  them  through 
the  inguinal  ring,  and  accompanies  them  to  their  inser- 
tion in  the  testicle.  As  Scarpa  has  likewise  explained 
in  his  great  work  on  hernia,  the  spermatic  vessels, 
theifcellular  sheath,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  are  ail 
enclosed  in  the  musegjo  aponeurotic  sheath  of  the 
cremaster.  When  a  diffused  hydrocele  of  the  sperma- 
tic cord  is  dissected,  the  sheath  of  the  cremaster  is 
f  ound  under  the  integuments,  varying  in  size  and  com- 
pactness according  to  the  duration  and  bulk  of  the 
disease.  Und'.rit  appears  the  cellnlar  covering  of  the 
cord,  thickened,  distended  with  fluid,  and  seeming  at 
first  somewhat  jike  a  hernial  sac.  When  cut,  a  great 
deal  of  serum  ia  discharged,  and  the  tumour  sinks  and 
disjiprfeafs  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  sperma- 
tic vessels,  which  had  been  previously  concealed  by 
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the  enlarged  rellular  mass,  now  become  visible.  «The 
cells,  which,  in  their  natural  state,  are  scarcely  percep- 
tible to  the  unassisted  eye,  are  found  to  have  become 
vesicles  filleifwith  fluid,  and  some  of  them  are  large 
enough  to  receive  the  end  of  a  finger.  When  the 
tumour  is  large  and  of  long  standing,  the  cells  are  re'- 
marked  to  become  more  delicate  towards  its  bottom, 
and  in  this  situation  disappear,  only  one  large  cavity 
filled  with  fluid  being  here  found.  «Hence,  according 
to  Scarpa,  a  fluctuation  is  plainly  distinguishable  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  swelling.  The  serum  conrainedY 
in  the  cells  is  generally  limpid^  but  sometimes  yellow,, 
albuminous,  or  gelatinous.  The  base  of  the  swelling, 
however  large  or  old  it  be,  corresponds  to  the,  point, 
at  which  the  spermatic  vessels  join  the  testis,  or,  at 
most,  it'  extends  a  very  little  behind  this  organ*,  and, 
between  the  two  there  is  a  semicircular  groove,  which 
varies  in  depth  -and  extent.  Scarpa  farther  informs 
us,  that  if  the  tunica  vaginalis  be  opened,  a  dense  sep- 
turn  is  felt  at  its  inner  and  lower"  part,  cutting  off  all 
communication  between  this  sac  and  thet  base  of  the 
tumour. — {Memoria  suW  Urocele  del  Cordone  Sper- 
matico,  4f.».  Eavia,  4^823.) 

That  the  ceilular  membrane  of  the  cord  is  often  dis- 
tended with  an  aqueous  fluid,  when  the  scrotum  is  ana- 
sarcous,  and  the  habit  dropsical,  cannot  admitof  doubt ; 
and  hence- it  is  a  frequent  attendantfen  the  case;  which 
has  been 'desert  bed  as  the  hydrocele  u.'dema  lodes.  But 
as  I  have  never  seen  an  instance,  in  which  such  dis- 
ease was  restricted  to  the  cellular,  texture  of  the  cord, 
I  am  led  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  very  uncommon  case. 
The  following  is  said  by  Mr.  Pott  to  be1  the  state  of  the 
disease,  while  of  moderate  size.  The  scrotal  bag  is 
free  from  all  appearance  of  disease,;  except  that  when 
the  skin  is  not  corrugated,  iPseems  father  fuller,  and 
hangs  rather  lower  on  that  side  than  on  the  other,  and 
if  suspended  Jighlly  on  the  palvh  of  the  hand,  feels 
heavier:  the  testicle,  with  its  epididymis,  is  to  be  felt 
perfectly  distinct  below  this  fulness,  neither  enlarged, 
nor  in  any  manner  altered  from  its  natural  slate:. the 
spermatic  process  is  considerably  larger  than  it  ought 
to  be,  and  feels  like  a  varix,  or  like  an  omental  hernia, 
according  to  the  different  size  of  the  tumour :  it  has  a 
pyramidal  kind  of  form,  broader  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top :  by  gentle  and  continued  pressure  it  seems 
gradually  to  recede  or  go  up,  but  drops  down  again 
immediately  upon  removing  the  pressure;  and  that  as 
freely  in  a  supine,  as  in  an  erect  posture :  it  is  at- 
tended with  a  very  small  degree  of  pain  or  uneasiness; 
which  uneasiness  is  not  felt  in  the  scrotum,  where  the 
tumefaction  is,  but  in  the  loins,    .*•  . 

According  to  Sparpa,  its  shape  is  at  first  nearly  cy- 
lindrical, and  docs  not  become  pyramidal  till  after- 
ward. However  large  the  swelling  may  be,  the  penis 
never  appears  so  much  retracted  under  the  integu- 
ments of  the  pubes  as  in  a  common  hydrocele  of  equal 
size.  When  the  lower  part  is  cpmpreSsed,  the  fluid 
recedes  towards  the  groin  slowly  and  difficultly,  while, 
in  the  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  same  kind 
of  pressure  at  once  .forces  the  fluid  to  the  apex  of  the 
tumour,  and  distends  it,  and  the  testis  cannot  be  felt 
(as  in  the  diffused  hydrocele^  below  the  swelling. 

When  a  diffused  hydrocele  of  the"  cord  extends  into 
the  ring,  it  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  an  omental 
hernia.  In  both  cases,  says  Scarpa,  the  tumour  is  at 
first  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  and  afterward -becomes 
pyramidal ;  both  kinds  ofWeliing  are  soft  and  flexible , 
both  little,  if  at  all, sensible ;  and  both  admit  of  reduc- 
tion with  difficulty.  No  doubt,  the  best  criterion  of 
the  hernia,  if  it  be  reducible,  will  he  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  generally  not  reappearing,  while* 
the  patient  continues  to  lie  down,  though  Scarpa  has 
geen  a  few  exceptions. 

While  it  is  small,  U  is  hardly  an  object  of  snrgery, 
and  may  be  kept  from  being  troublesome  by  rrreans  of  a 
su^oensorv ;  but  when  it  is  large,  it  is  very  inconve- 
nient both  from  size  and  weight,  and,  according  to 
Pott  the  only  method  of  cure  which  it  admits,  viz, 
that  of  making  a  free  incision  into  the,  swelling,  is  far 
from  beiiiL'  void  of  hazard.  This  is  especially  tru«, 
when  the  disease  is  complicated  with  constitutional 
di=order  Thus  Pott  and  Scarpa  have  known  the  in 
flammatinn  consequent  to  an  extensive  incision  have 
a  fatal  termination.  As  the  cavities  of  the  cellular 
texture,  in  which  this  hydrocele  forpis,  all  communi- 
cate together,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  necessity  qf  a 
free  incision  for  the  discharge  of  the  fluid  a  not  so 


manifest  as  the  observations  of  Pott  would  lead  u»  to 

suppose  r  and  that  a  moderate  opening  would  be  likely 
to  answer  every  purpose,  with  much  greater  safety. 

THE  ENCYSTED  HYDROCELE  OF  THE  SPERMATIC  CORD 

Is  by  no  means  unfiequeht,  especially  in  children. 
The  j=ame  kind  of  disease  also-someliines  occurs  in  the 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  and  accompanies  it 
through  liie  abdominal  ring.  U  was  veiy  well  known 
to  many  of  the  ancients,(and  has  been  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Albucasis,  Celsus,  Paulus  jEgiueUi,  &c 
When  Mr.  Pott  says  that  the  disease  is  not  unliequent, 
it  ought  to  be  understood,  that  its  frequency  though 
"mtjch  greater  than  that  of  the  diffused  hydrocele  of  the 
cord,  considered  as  a  distinct  disease  independent  ot 
general  anasarca,  is  not  at  all  equal  to  that  of  the  hydro- 
cele Of  tile  tunica  vaginalis,  Richerand  has  calculated, 
that  the  average  proportion  of  encysted  hydroceles  ofthe 
cord  to  those  of  the  latter  description,  is  not  more  than 
as  one>  to  two  hundred. — (JVosojfK  Chir.  <.-4,  p.  2(52,  ed. 
4.)  According  to  Mr.  Pott,  the  swelling  is  mostly  sir 
tuated  at  the  middle  part  of  the  cord,  between  the  te»- 
tide  and  groin,  and' is  generally  of  an  oblong  figure. 
Whether  it  be  large  or  small,  it  is  generally  pretty  tense, 
and  consequently  the  fluctuatio*  of  the  water  within 
it  not'ajways  immediately  or  easily  perceptible.  It 
gives  no  pain,  nor  (unless  it  be  very  large  indeed; 
does  it  hinder  any  necessary'  action.  It  is  perfectly 
circumscribed  ;  and  has  no  communication,  either 
with  tge  cavity  of  the  belly  above,  or  that  of  the  vagi- 
nal coat  of  the  testicle  below  it.  The  testis  and  its 
epididymis  are  perfectly  and  distinctly  to  be  fejl  below 
the  tumour,  and  are  absolutely  independent  of  it.  Tne 
upper  part, of  the  spermatic  process  in  the"  groin  is 
most  frequently  very  distinguishable.  The  swelling 
does  not  retain  the  impression*bf  thefingers ;  and,  when 
lightly  struck  upon,  sounds  as  if  it  contained  windf 
onjy.  It  undergoes  no  alteration  from  change  of  the 
patient's  posture;  it  is  not  affected  by  his  coughing, 
sneezing,  &c. ;  and  it  has  no  effect  on  the  discharge 
pef.anum. 

Scarpa  observes,  that  the  diagnosis  Is  more  difficult 
when  the  encysted  hydrocele  is  of  considerable  bulk, 
because  the  testis  is  buried,  as  it  wer,e,  in  the  tumour 
Here,  says  he,  if  that  portion  of  the  swelling  which 
projects  forwards  and  somewhat  laterally  at  its  lower 
par^  be  softish,  smooth,  and  very  sensible,  while  the 
rest  presents  the  character  jof  a  collection  of  fluid,  the 
first  and  smaller  portion  is  the  testis  in  its  healthy  state; 
and  the  other  portion  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord. 
This  kind  of  hydrocele  may  be  known  from  ecirrhus 
of  the  testis  by  its  consistence,  smoothness,  and  free- 
dom from  pain. 

The  two  diseases,  however,  with  which  this  kind  of 
hydrocele  is  most  likely  to  be  combined  are,  a  hydro- 
cele of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  a  hernia.  The  cha- 
racters in  which  it  differs  from  the  first  have  been 
already  noticed. 

Aecording  to  Pott,  the  free  state  of  the  upper  jiart  of 
the  spermatic  Cord,  while  the  tumour  is  forming  below ; 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  fluid,  and  conse- 
quently the  gradual  growth  of  the  swelling.;  the  indo- 
lent and  unaltering  state  of  it;  its  being  incapable  of 
deduction,  or  return  into  the  belly  from  the  first:  its 
being  always  unaffected  by  the  patient's  coughing  or 
sneezing;  and  the  uninterrupted  freedom  of  t^ie  fecal 
discharge  per  anum,  will  always  distinguish  it  from 
an  intestinal  hernia.  Its  liability'to  be  mistaken  forao 
omental  hernia,  and  its  characteristic-difference,  I  have 
already  mentioned. 

Mr.  Pott  met  with  an  encysted  hydrocele,  situated 
so  high  towards  the  groin,  as  to  render  perception  of  the 
spermatic  vessels  very  obscure,  or  even  impracticable; 
but  then,  the  state  and  appearance  of  Die  testicle,  and 
the  absence  of  every  symptom  proceeding  from  con- 
finement of  the  intestinal  canal,  were  sufficient  marks 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  complaint. 

The  cyst  is  described  by  Scarpa  as  consisting  of  two 
layers 'first,  the  slieath  of  the  cremaster,  and  under  it 
the  cellular  structure  of  the  cord,  more  or  less  thick- 
ened. The  under  surface  is  irregular,  fringed,  and  in 
some  places  villous. 

In  general,  the  pressure  of  an  encysted  hydrocele 
pushes  the  testis  a  little  lower  in  the  scrotum  than 
natural,  anil  rather  forwards.  Scarpa  found  this  organ, 
however,  in  one  instance, considerably  wasted,  and  in- 
herent to  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
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Sevsral  writers  describe  'th'is  kind  of  hydrocele  as  jn 
fact  a  common  encysted  lumour,  formed  in  the  cellular 
substance,  hetweeft  the  vas  deferens  and  spermatic 
"ves.-els  — (Delpecfi,  Precis  KUm.  des  MaL  Chir.  I.  3,  p. 
404.)  Yet,  since  ordinary  encysted  swellings  are  very 
difficult  to  disperse,  there  is  probably  some  .difference 
between  the  two  affections;  at  least,  if  the  observation 
of  Mr.  Pott  he  correct,  that  in  young  children  the  en- 
cysted hydrocele  of  the  cord  frequently  dissipates  in  fi 
short  time,  especially  if  assisted  by  warm  fomentation 
ond  an  open  belly.    -  ,»     .   <  . 

If  it  be  not  absorbed,  "  the  pointof  a  lancet  will  give 
discharge  to  the  water;  and  in  young  children,  will 
most  frequently  produce  a  cure :  but  irvadults;  ihe  cyst 
formed  by  the  pressure  rtf  the  fluid  does  sometimes 
become  so  thick,  as  to  require'  division  through  jts 
wliole  length ;  which  operation  may  in  general  be  per- 
formed with  great  ease  and  perfect  safety."  '  M».  Pott 
says  iir  general,  because  it  is  most  frequently  so; 
though  he  has  seen  even  this,  slight  as  it  may  seem, 
prove  troublesome,  hazardous,  and  fatal. 

The  late  Sir  J.  Earle  proposed  treating  tbis  case  in 
the  same  way  as  the  hydrocele  of  the  tunica.vaginaHs, 
viz,  by  an  'injection  of  red  wine  and1  wafer;  which 
method  is  often  successful.— (On  Hydrocele,  p.  154, 
edit.  2.)  However,  the  cure  of  an  encysted  .hydrocele 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  by  means  of  an  infection,  is 
generally  regarded  by  modern  surgeons  as  less'ceftain 


qnd  advantageous  than  the  excision  of  a  part  of  the 
cyst.  The  operation,  which  is  described  by  Bertrandi, 
Mr.  Hey,  Richerand,  &c,  consists  hi  cuttjng  down  to 
the  cyst,  and  removing  the  fare  part  of  it,  whHe  the 
portion,  closely  attached  to  the  cord,  is  to  be  allowed  to 
remain.  (For  additional  observations  on  this  species 
of  hydrocele,  see  the  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  ed.  5,  p.  328.) 

HYDROCELE  OF  THE  TUNICA.  VAGINALIS. 

If  the  quantity  of  limpid  fluid,  wljicli  naturally 
moistens  the  surface  of  tlie  tunica  alhugjnea  and  the 
inside  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  be  secreted  in  an  undue 
quantity,  or  if  regular  absorption  of  it  lie  bv  any  means 
prevented,  it  will  gradually  accumulate,  "and  distend 
the  cavity  of  the  latter  membrane,  so  as  to  form  the 
present  species  of  hydrocele.   The  case  in  which  the 
fluid  is  supposed  to  descend  either  partly  or  entirely 
from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  consequence  of  the 
communication  not  being  shut  up  in  the  usual  time 
between  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  and  that  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  is  well  known  to  surgeons  under  the 
appellation  of  a  congenital- hydrocele ;  a  disease,  of 
which  particular  notice  has  beefl  taken  in  the  2d  vol 
of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  First  Lines  <of  Surgery 
Boo.  Lond.  1820,  and  to  which  I  shall  therefore  very 
briefly  advert  in  this  article.    Hydrocele  of  the  vaginal 
coat  is  a  disease  from  which  no  time  of  life  is  exempt  • 
riot  only  adults  are  subject  to  it,  but  young  children  are 
frequently  afflicted  with  it,  and  infants  sometimes  bom 
with  it.— {Pott.)    It  is  also  remarked  to  be  common  in 
old  men,  and  persons  who  ride  a  good  deal  on  hors'e- 
™™  —{Delpecti,  Fricis  EUm.  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3, 

The  causes  of  hydrocele^  the  tunica  vaginalis  can 
scarce  y  be  said  to  be  at  all  understood;  and  when  Mr 
foil  observes,  that  whatever  tends  to  increase  the  se- 
cretion of  fluid  into  the  cavity  of  that  membrane,  be- 
yond the  due  and  necessary  quantity,  or  to  prevent  its 
being  taken  up  and  carried  off  by  the  absorbent  vessels 
inns  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  disease 
nearly  as  much  is  stated,  as  can  be  advanced  with 
safety  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Ruysch 
had  a  suspicion  that  this  hydrocele  might  arise  from  a 
varicose  sjate  of  the  spermatic  veins;  but  though  Mr. 
Pott  acknowledged,  that  these  vessels  are  very  fre- 
quently found  varicose  in  patients  afflicted  with  this 
disorder?  he  was  unahle  ,o  pronounce  what  rea  foun- 
dation might  exist  (or  the  fore-nuni  crorteeti  J*  vir 
whether  .he  varicose  state  of  the l$LV*  vein" ^ 
a  cause  or  an  effect  of  tlje  hydrocele.  In,  rtoSt  in- 
stancesi,  the  accumulation  or  fluid  takos  place  without 
any  evident  cause;  thongh,  in  a  few  cases,  it  has  an 
peared  to  be  the  effect  of  a  contusion,  or  of  rouffh  lo  »- 
continued  friction  of  the  scrotum.  The  disease  is  ob- 
served to  affect  persons  of  the  best  health  and  most 
robust  communions;  as  well  as  others-  and  its  exist- 
ence seems  quite  unconnected  with  dropsy  or  debilitv 
If.  short,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  disease  entirely  of  w 


local  nature.  As  Mr.  Pott  observes,  if sf1  production  is 
so  slow  and  gradual,  and  Al  the  same  time  so  void  of 
path,  that  the  patient  seldom  atlends  to  it  until  it  is  of 
some  size..  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  produced  very 
suddenly,  and  soon  attains  considerable  magnitude. 

In  general,  at  its  first  beginning,  the  tumour  is  rather 
/oiitul ;  but  as  it  increases,  it  frequently  assumes  a  pi- 
riform kind  of  figure,  -with  its  larger  extremity  down- 
wards:  someliifies  it  is  hard,  and  almost  incompressi-* 
hie ;  so  much  so,  that,  jjn  some  few  instances,  it  has 
been  mistaken  for  an  induration  of  the  testicle:  at 
other  times,  it  is  so  soft  and  lax,  that  both  the  testicle 
and  the  fluid  surrounding  it  are  easily  discoverable.  It 
is  perfectly  intjolent  in  itself,  and  may  'be  rather 
strongly  pressed  without  pairr;  though  its  weight  some- 
tiftieVproduces  some  small  degree  of  uneasiness  in  the 
flack*.  'According  to  Mr.  Pott,  the  transparency  of  the 
tumour  is  the  most  fallible  and  uncertain  sign  belong- 
ing to  it  :  it  is  a  circumstance,  says  he,  which  does  not 
depend  upon  the  quantity  colour,  or  consistenceof  the 
fluid  constituting  the  disease,  so  much  as  on  the  uncer- 
tain thickness  or  thinness  of  the  containing  bag,  and 
of  the  common  membranes,  of  the  scrotum. 

If  they  are  thin,  the  fluid  limpid,  and  the  accumula- 
tion made  so  thick  as  not  to  give,  the  tunica  vaginalis 
time  to  th'icken'much,  tnerays  of  light  may  sometimes 
hes&n  to  pass  through  the  tumour:  but  this  is  acci- 
dental, and  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon.  The  fluid 
13*111081  frequently  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw  colour; 
sometimes  it  is  inclined  to  a  greenish  cast;  sometimes 
it  is  dark,  turbrd,  and  bloody  ■  and  sometimes  it  is  per- 
fectly thin  and  limpid.  According  to  Boycr,  the  colour 
of  the  fluid  makes  no  difference  jn  the  prognosis ;  and 
he  tells  us,  that;  by  means  of  an  injection,  he.cured  a 
hydrocele  that  contained,  a  violet-coloured  fluid,  which 
deposited  a  thick  sediment.— (Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid. 
t.  22,  p.  214.)  When  a  hydrocele  has  existed  for  a  very 
long  time,  cartilaginous  bodies  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  flnid.— (Sir  A.  Cooper,  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  79.) 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Pott's  "remarks  on.  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  swelling,  as  a  (Symptom  of  hydrocele,  they 
are  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  absence  of  this  sign  is  no 
proof  that  the  disease  is  not  of  this  nature ;  since  thick- 
ness of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and,  as  ought  also  to  have 
been  admitted,  the  opaque  quality  of  the  fluid,  some- 
times prevent  the  raysof  a  candle  from  passing  through 
the  swelling.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  have 
been  explained  by  Mr.  Pott,  that  when  the  transparency 
is  present,  it  is  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  this  species 
of  hydrocele. 

•A  thickened  state  of  the  vaginal  coat  is  chiefly  met 
with  in  old  cases,  and,  according  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
in  patients  who  have  long  resided  in  hot  climates.— 
(See  vol.  dtp.  46.) 

it  is  next  noticed  by  Mr.  Pott,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease,  if  the  water  has  accumulated  slowly, 
and  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  thin  and  lax,  the  testicle  may 
easily  be  perceived;  but  if  the  said  tunic  be  firm,  or 
the  water  accumulated  in  any  considerable  quantity 
the  testis  cannot  be  felt  at'  all.  In  most  cases,  the 
spermatic  vessels  may  he  distinctly  felt  at  their  exit 
from  tne  abdominal  muscle,  or  in  the  groin  ;  which  will 
always  distinguish  this  complaint  from  an  intestinal 
hernia.  But  in  a  few  examples,  the  vaginal  coat  is  dis- 
tended so  high,  and  is  so  full,  that  ft  is  extremely  dip 
ficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  to  feel  the  spermatic  cord : 
and  the  same  kind  of  obscurity  is  sometimes  occasioned 
by  the  addition  of  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord ; 
or  by  the  case  being  combined  with  a  true  enterocele. 

In  a  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  yaginalis,  the  swelling 
is  first  noticed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum,  whence 
it  ascends  in  front  of  the  testicle  and  spermatic  cord. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  is  generally  so  slow,  that 
six  or  even  eighteen  months  elapse  before  the  tumour 
approaches  the  abdominal  ring.  And  among  other 
characters  of  the  case,  are  to  be  noticed  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  corrugations  of  the  scrotum  by  the  effect 
of  the  distention  ;  inclination  of  the  raphe  to  the  op- 
posite side :  a  diminished  appearance  of  the  penis, 
from  a  good  deal  of  its  integuments  being  drawn  over 
the-hydrocele,  when  this  is  bulky;  the  great  lightness 
of  the  swelling,  in  relation  to  its  size;  and  tha  possi- 
bility of  feeling  a,  fluctuation,  when  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  are  applied  to  one  side  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
surgeon  slightly  taps  with  the  fingers  of  his  other  hand 
■uprrn  an  opposite  point  of  the  swelling. 
With  respect  to  the  fluctuation,  however,  it  is,  j* 
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Beyer  remaps,  sometimes  evident,  sometimes  obscure, 
and,  in  other  instances,  not  distinguishable  at  all.— 
(.Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  I.  22,  p.  200.)  These  differ- 
ences depend  much  on  the  quantity  of  fluid,  and  the 
thickness  or  thinness  of  the  vaginal  coat. 

In  the  hydroceles  of  children,  the  testis  occupies  a 
lower  situation  than  the  «ame  organ  in  the  hydroceles 
of  adult  persons,  and  the  swelling  passes  farther  up 
•  towards  the  abdominal  ring."  The  hydrocele,  in  fact, 
is  in  them  situated  rather  in  front  of  the  cord,  than  the 
testis,  which  fs  always  at  the -lower  and  back  part  of 
the  swelling. — (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Jittd.  t.  22,  p. 
199.)  The  common  situation  of  the  testis  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  down  the  tuuiour»a,t  its  posteriol- 
part.  But,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  correctly  ex- 
plained, a  great  deal  of  irregularity,  in  this  respect,  is 
met  .with,  the  testis  being  sometimes  in  front  of  the  hy- 
drocele; a  circumstance,  arising  from  the  existence  of 
adhesions  between  the  middle  and  outer  coat  of  that 
organ  at  its  fore  part,  previously  to  the  foinintion  of 
the  hydrocele.  The  testis  is  sometimes  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  swelling,  as  is  exemplified  in  apieparar 
tion  shown  by  the  same  gentleman,  where  the  fluid 
had  been  prevented  from  descending  below  and  in  front 
of  the  testis,,  by  the  middle  and  outer  coaxs  of  that 
organ  being  so  connected  together  by  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation. He  has  one  specimen  in  which  thefliiid 
was  situated  only  at  the  sides  of  the  testis,  adhesions 
having  prevented  its  accumulation  at  other  points ;  and 
artother,  in  which  the  hydrocele  seems  as  if  it  had 
arisen  from  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  aneurismal  sac  is  occasionally  formed  from  the 
coats  of  ajf  artery.— (See  Lancet,  vol:  2,  p.  78.)  These 
facts  prove  the  necessity  of  always  endeavouring  to 
learirthe  precise  situation  of  the  testis  by  manual  ex- 
amination, before  an  operation  is  attempted.  When 
the  surgeon  pi  esses  rather  strongly  on  that  organ)  he 
will  feel  the  part  much  tinner  than  the  rest  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a  severe  a;,id 
peculiar  pain.  g 

A  hydrocele  of  the  tunUa  vaginalis  may  be  com- 
plicated with  disease  of  tin*  testis,  hernia,  cirsocele, 
hydrocele  of  a  hernial  sac,  or  encysted  hydrocele  of 
the  cord.  j- 
1  A  collection  of  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  compli- 
cated with  a  scirrhous  or  chronic  induration  and  en- 
largement of  the  testicle,  is  well  known  under  the 
name  of  hydrosarcocele :  a  case  which  should  be  care- 
fully discriminated  from  a  simple  hydrocele  ;  "one  of 
the"  marks  of  the  latter  being  the  natural,  soft,  healthy 
state  of  the  testicle,  and  the  characteristic  of  the  former 
being  its  diseased  and  indurated  enlargement." 

TVIr.  Pott  does  not  mean,  that  in  a  true  simple  hydro- 
cele the  testicle  is  never  alteted  from  its  natural  state. 
He  admits  the  contrary,  and  that  it  is  often  enlarged  in 
size,  and  relaxed  in  structure,  and. that  the  spermatic 
vessels  are  frequently  varicose.  But  the  testicle  is  not 
indurated.  These  two  diseases  are  extremely  unlike 
each  other,  and  require  very  different  treatment. 
That  which  would  cure  a  simple  hydrocele,  would 
dangerously  aggravate  the  hydro  sarcocele. 

Mr.  Pott  observes,  that  it  may,  and  does,  sometimes 
become  necessary  to  let  out  the  water  from  the  vaginal 
coat  of  a  testicle  in  some  degree  diseased  ;  but  this 
should  always  be  done  with  caution,  and  under  a 
guarded  prognostic;  lest  the  patient  be  not  only  disap- 
pointed by  not  having  that  permanent  relief  Which,  for 
want  of  better  information,  he  may  be  induced  to  ex- 
pect- but  be  also  (possibly)  subjected  to  other  unex- 
pected inconveniences  from  the  attempt. 

According  to  Richerand,  a  hydrocele  may  be  known 
from  a  sarcocele  by  the  following  circumstances :  in  a 
sarcocele,  the  tumour  mostly  retains  the  shape  of  the 
testicle  being  oval,  and  a  little  flattened  at  the  sides, 
and  its  size  becomes  considerable  in  a  short  time, 
without  ascending  so  near  the  abdominal  ring  as  a  hy- 
drocele dote  when  of  the  same  magnitude.  A  large 
hydrocele  leaves  no  interspace  between  that  opemnp 
and  the  tumour,  so  that  it  ,s  difficult  to,iake  ho  d  of 
a  d  lift  up  the  spermatic  cord  ;  but  in  a  sarcocele  there 
is  always  a  space  between  the  tumour  and  He  ring, 
Jvhe  e  the  cord  can  be  distinctly  felt.  Lastly,  in  a>sar- 
wne  e  new'"  „iwavs  oDanup,  and  its  weight,  in 
cocele  the  tumour  is  always  op.'q"  -  > 

reference  to  its  size,  much  more  cons ide '^  than  t ha 
nf  a  hvi'iocele  —  (Nosogr.  Cltir  I.  4,  p.  Jb/,  cd.  4.) 
The  im  er  dt  ase  generally  only  produces  mconve- 
Bience  by  iU  bulk,  or  the  excoriations  spn.et.mes 


cauped  between  the  scrotum  and  the  thigh ;  but  a  dli- 
ea'ed  testis  occasions  dragging  pains  in  the  loins  and 
Kftouring  hip-  The  hardness  is  not  a  symptom 
whirli  can  be  trusted  alone  as  acr.terion  ot  a  diseased 
lesiirle-  for  when  a  hydrocele  is  extremely  distended, 
it  often 'feels  so  indurated  as  to  deceive  praciuioneYS  of 
ureal  experience,  and  a  thickened,  hardened  slate  of 
the  tutiica  vaginalis  may  facilitate  the  mistake.  In 
■some  instances  of  hydrosarcocele,  the  nature  of  the 
disease  sometimes  remains  questionable  until  the  tva- 
cuationwoY  the  fluid  gives  ihe  surgeon  a  lair  op|Kiitu- 
nity  of  ascertaining  the  diseased  state  ol  the  testicle. 

The  complication  of  a  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vagi 
nalis  with  "an  encysted  one  of  the  spermatic  coid  may 
"eneiallybe  known  by  the  swellings  having  begun  at 
two  different  points,  and  by  a  kind  of  constriction  be 
tweeu  them.  The  latter  symptom,  however,  is  not  in- 
fallible, becauso  the  tunica,  vaginalis  ot  a  common  hy- 
drocele is  semetimes  more  or  less  contracted  at  (he 
middle  of  .the  limionr,  which  is  thus  made  to  appear  as 
if  i here  were  two  distinct  pouches. 

When  there  are  two  swellings,  and  one  admits  of 
being  pushed  into  the  abdominal  ring,  the  case  is  pro- 
bably complicated  with  a  ruptuie.-r-(Sec)  Hernia.) 

The  size  of  a  hydrocele,  and  the  thickness  ot  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  are  generally  in  a  ratio  to  the  time 
which  the  disease  hascontiuued.  Sometiniesthelalter 
membrane  acquires  nearly  a  cartilaginous  hardness; 
and  portions  of  it  ha.ve  been  found  in  an ossihed state; 
the  only  circumstance  in  which  any  free  excision  of  U 
is  now  accounted  necessary.  A  hydrocele  has  been 
known  to  'contain  foor  pints  of.  fluid.— {.Voigtel, 
Handbuch,  der  Pracl.  A<nat.  b.  3,  p.  388) 

TREATMENT  Of"  THE_  HYDROCELE  OF  THE  VAWNAL 
COAT. 

A  hydrocele  is  by  no  means,  a  dangerous  complaint, 
thou»h<  its  weight  and  size  are  a  disagreeable  encum- 
brance, and  the  patient  is  always  obliged  to  wear  a 
ha«-uuss,  in  order  to  prevent  a  painful  extension  of 
the  spermatic  coid.  Troublesome  excoriations  are 
also  frequently  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  tumour 
against  the  inside  of  the  thigh ;  and  when  the  swelling 
is  very  large,  it  draws  over  itself  the  integuments  of 
the  penis,  which  appears  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  tu- 
mour and  its  functions  are  seriously  interrupted. 
Hence,  lhe,greatcr  number  of  patients  are  very  anxious 
for  relief.      •  .  ,  . , 

Cases  are  sometimes  met  with  in  which  an  acciden- 
tal inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the  scrotum  are  foU 
lowed  by  the  discharge  of  the  fluid,  an  obliteration  or 
the  caviiy  in  which  it  had  collected,-and  a  permanent 
cure.— 'See  Lancet,  vol.  2.  p.  81.)  The  accidental  rup- 
ture of  a  hydrocele  by  violence,  however,  does  not 
always  lead  tou  radical  .cure:  one  instance  is  men- 
tioned by"  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  which  the  fluid  col- 
fected  again;  and  another  is  quoted  by  him,  in  which 
the  blow  only  chapgedthe  hydrocele  into  hematocele. 
— lou.cit.  v-  83.)        .  .  '. 

*'The  methods  of  cure  (says  PoU),  though  various, 
are  reducible  to  two:  (viz.)  the  palliative,  or  that 
which  pretends  only  to  relieve  the  disease  in  present,  by 
discharging  the  fluid:  and  the  radical,  or  that  which 
aims  at  a  perfect  cure,  without  leaving  a  possibility  ot 
relapse.  The  end  of  the  former  is  accomplished  by 
merely  opening  the  containing  bag  in  such  manner  as 
to  let  out  the  water ;  that  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
obtained  ntnlesn  the  cavity  of  that  ha?  be  abolished,  and 
no  receptacle  for  a  future  accumulation  left  (which 
proposition,  though  generally  true,  is  subject  to  excep- 
tions, as  the  observations  of  Mr.  Ramsden  and  Mr. 
Wadd,  published  since  M.  Poll's  lime,  lend  to  prove). 
Onfe  may  be  practised  at  all  limes  of  the  patient's  life, 
and  in  almost  any  state  of  health  and  habit : "the other 
lies  under  some  restraints  and  prohibitions,  arising 
from  the  circumstances  of  age,  constitution,  state  of 
the  parts,  &x. 

"The  operation  by  which  the  fluid  is  let.  (tut  is  a  very 
simple  one.  The  only  circumstances  requiring  our  at- 
tention iu  it  are,  the  instrument  wherewith  we  would 
perform  it;  and  the  place-or  part  of  the  tumour  into 
which  such  instrument  should  be  passed. 

"The  two  instruments  in  use  ace  the  common 
bleeding  lancet  and  the  trocar, 

"The  former  having  Hue  finer  point,  may  possibly 
pass  iq  rather  more  easily  (though  the  difference  is 
hardly  perceptible),  but  is  liable  to  incoirvenienceii 
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to  which  the  latter  is  sot.   The  trocar,  by  means  of  its  < 
cannula.secuicsthe  exit  of  the  whole  fluid  without  a  J 
possibility  of  prevention the  lancet  cannot.  •  And  < 
therefore  it  frequently  happens,  vvlien  tins  .ostrumentis  .1 
u*d,  either  that  some  of  the  water  is  left  behind,  or  | 
that  some  degree  of  handling  and  Squeezing  is  required/  J 
jor  itsexpulsion;  or 'that  the  introduction  ot  a  probe,  1 
or  a  director,  or  some  such  instrument,  becomes neces-  i 
sary  for  the  same  purpose.   The  former  ot  these  may  i 
in  some  habits  be  productive  of  inflammation :  tl>e  lat-  I 
ter  urolengs  what  would  otherwise  be  a  short  ope-  j 
ration,  am! 'mulUpliesthe  necessary  instruments;  which, 
in  every  operation  in  surgery',  is  wrong.   To  which  >it 
may  be  added,  that  if  any  of  the  fluid  be  left  in  tlie  va- 
ginal coat,  or  insinuates  itself  into  the  cells  Of  the  scrrj- 
tuin,  the  patient  will  have  reason  to  think  the  ope-- 
ratiou  imperfect,  and  tafear  that  he  sftall  not  renp  even 
the  leinporary  advantage  which  he  expected'.  The 
place  wliere  this  puncture  ought  to  be,made  is*a  cit^- 
cumslance  ofmuch  more  real  consequence;  thcsiiccess 
of  the  attempt,  the  easa,  and  even  sometimes  the  safety 
of  tire  patient,  depending  upon  it."  - 

As  the  testicle  is  usually  situated  at  the  upper  and 
toack  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  hydrocele,  or,  according 
to  Sir'  Astley  Cooper,  about  two  thirds  of  the  way 
downwards,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  swelling,  the 
trocar  .  lionld  generally  be  introduced  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  tumour,  and  directed  obliquely  upwards.  How- 
ever, this  rule  is  subject  to  all  the  difference  which 
must  proceed  from  the  great  varieties  sofnetimes  met 
with  in  the  position  of  the  testicle,  and  already  speci- 
fied. Nothing  can  be  more-certain,  than,  the  truth  of 
6ir  Astley  Cooper's  remark,  that  the  trocar  never  can 
be  introduced  with  sa"fety,  unless  the  exacf  situation 
of  that  gland  has  been  first  ascertained.  Whether  the 
operation  be  done  for  the  palliative  or  radical  treat- 
ment, the  trocar  is  to.be  withdrawn  the-inStarft  the 
cannula  enters  "the  tunica  vaginalis?  but  care-milst  be 
taken  to  hinder  the  tube  from  slipping  out,  or  rather  to 
prevent  the  tunica  vaginatisfrom  slipping  offit.  which 
is  best  guarded  against  by  holding  the?  tube  Steadily 
within  the  puncture,  and  keeping  the  tunica  vaginalis 
tense  by  grasping  the  tumour  at  its'  back  part,  until 
the  operation  is  finished. — (See  Lancet,  vol.  S3,  p.  81.) 

Alter  performing  this  operation,  a  bit  of  lint  and 
soap  plaster  is  generally  applied;  and  if  the  scrotum 
has  been  considerably  distended, 'it  is  to  be  suspended 
in  a  bag-truss. 

In  most  people,  the  Orifice  heals  in  a  few  hours,  (like 
that  made  for  blood-letting) ;  but  in  some  habits  and 
circumstances,  it  inflames  and  festers  ;  this  festering  is 
gi  nci  iilly  superficial  only,  and  is  soon  quieted  by  any 
simple  dressing;  but  it  sometimes  is  so  considerable, 
and  extends  so  deeply;  as  to  affect  the  vaginal  coat, 
and  bv  accident  produce  a  radical  cure.  Mr.  Poit 
ilso  saw  it  prove  still  more  troublesome,  and  even 
fatal;  but  then  the  circumstances,  both  of  the  patient 
and  of  (he  case,  were  particular.  Two  examples  are 
mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  which  gangrene 
arose  from  the  puncture,  and  ended  fatally:  the  pa- 
tients wereelderly  persons,  who  had  imprudently  ven- 
I  to  walkout  the  day  after  the  operation .— (.Lancei, 
vol.  2,  p.  82.)  Hence  the  prudence  of  advising  quietude 
in  bed  for  a  few  days,  when  the  patients  are  of  ad- 
vanced age,  or  of  irritable  constitutions, 

"  Wiseman  and  others  have  advised  deferring  the 
puncture  till  a  pint  of  fluid  has  collected.  When  there 
is  a  sufficient  quantity,  however,  to  keep  the  testicle 
from  the  instrument,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  defer- 
ring tin  discharge;  and  the  single  point  on  which  this 
argument  ought,  to  restls  this :  Whether  the  absorbent 
vessels  by  which  the  extravasat  ion  should  be  prevented 
.  are  inorelikely  toreassiimetlieirofrice  whilethe  vaginal 
coat  is  thin,  and  hassutTered  but  little  violence  from  dis- 
tention ;  or  after  it  has  been  stretched  and  distended  to 
ten  or  perhaps  twenty  time's  its  natural  capacity ;  and  by 
such  distention  is  (like  all  other  membranes)  become 
thick,  hard,  and'trSigh  1  Mr.  Pott  thinks  the  probabi- 
lity so  much  more  on  the  side  of  the  former,  that  he 
should  never  hesitate  a  moment  about  letting  out  the 
water  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the  puncture  could  be 
made  securely.  And  from  what  has  happened  within 
the  small  circle  of  his-own  experience,  he  is  inclined  to 
believe,  that  if  it  were  performed  more  early  than  it 
generally  is,  it  might  sometimes  prevent  the  return  of 
the  disease." 

The  foregoing  passage  deserves  to  be  particularly  re- 


collected, because  it  evidently  implies  a  belief  by  Mr 
pott  himself,  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  radi  - 
cal cure  miy  be  effected,  though  the  cavity  of  the 
■  tunica  vaginalis  be  not  obliterated ;  an  opinion  since 
promulgated,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  Mr.  llamsden, 
Mr.  Wadd,  and  Mr.  Kinder  Wood.  Indeed,  it  appears 
probable,  that  generally  when  a  hydrocele  is  perma- 
nently cured  by  means  of  such  external  applications  as 
do  not  excite  inflammation,  but  operate  by  quickening 
tlie  a.ctwn  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  not  destroyed ;  and  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  of  the  same  thing  whenever  what  is  termed 
a  spontaneous  cure  happeps,  as  it  sometimes  does  in 
young  subjects.  It  used  also  to  be  the  doctrine  of  De- 
sault,  that  injections  did  not  obliterate  the  cavity  of 
the  hydrocele  ~by  adhesion,  but  culy  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  .vessels  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  This 
conclusion  is  reported  by  Boyer  to  be  erroneous,  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  the  scrotum  alter  a 
hydrocele  had  been  radically  cured,  and  the  cavity  was 
found  obliterated— (See  Diet,  ties  Sciences  Ml.  t.  23, 
p. -206.)  Now,  although  our  present  information  leads 
us  to  regard  the  latter  as  the  common  result,  it  does  not 
authorize  us  to  reject  the  inference  made  by  Desault: 
in  fact,  Sir  A.  Cooper  dissected  a  case,  which  he  cured 
several  years  previously  by  an  injection;  yet  there 
were  only  a  few  adhesions,  aind  the  removal  of  the 
disease  must  be  ascribed  to  some  change  effected  in  the 
vessels  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,p. 

84-T  - 

The  palliative  cure  is  sometimes  deemed  most  eli- 
gible for  very  Old  persons.  Its  repetition  will  ^e  ne 
cessary  once  every  six  "months,  or  even  much  more 
frequently,  if  the  fluid  collect  again  very  rapidly,  and 
produce  great  distention,  as  sometimes  happens.  It 
should  in  general  be  performed  at  least  once  on  those 
who  determine  to  undergo  a  radicsfl  orie,  as  it  gives  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  state  of  the  testis,  and 
aJSO  of  permitting  the  cavity  to  be  filled  agaiu  only  to 
such  a  size,  as  may  be  thought  to  be  best  calculated  to 
ensure  success  in  any  future  operation.— (Sir  J.  Earle 
on  Hydrocele,  p.  13,  ed'.  2.) 

Upon  the  subject  of  performing  the  Operation  of 
tapping  hydroceles,  Scarpa  offers  some  useful  cautions. 
The  analogy  which  exists  between  large  scrotal  her- 
nia; and  hydroceles  of  considerable  size,  led  this  writer 
to  suspect,  that,  in  the  latter  disease,  the  displacement 
and  separation  of  the  vessels  of  the  spermatic  cord 
from  each  other  might  also  happen.  Careful  investi- 
gations, made  upon  the  dead  subject,  fully  justified  the 
conjecture.  In  all  'considerable  hydroceles,  he  found 
the  sperrriatic  vessels  so  displaced  and  separated,  and 
that  the  artery  and  vas  deferens  were  ordinarily  situ- 
ated on  one  side  of  the  tumour,  and  the  veins  on  'the 
other.  Sometimes  these  vessels  all  extended  over  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  tumour,  as  far  as  its  anterior  sur- 
face, principally  towards  the  bottom. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
operation  of  puncturing  a  hydrocele  has  been  followed 
by  a  large  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  tunica 
vaginalis ;  but  Scarpa  informs  ns",  that  until  lately,  he 
was  unacquainted  with  any  case  of  this  kind,  which 
was  well  detailed,  aria  authentic  enough  to  be  cited  as 
an  example  of  injury  of  the  spermatic  artery  in  the 
puncture  of  a  hydrocele.    This  learned  professor, 
however,  has  h&d  such  a  fact  recently  communicated 
to  him  by  Gasparoli,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  Pal- 
lanza,  who,  in  introducing  th^  trocar  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  swelling,  bad  the  misfortune  to  injure  the 
i  spermatic  artery,  and  the  patient  was  afterward  cas- 
;  trated.   The  wound  of  this  vessel  was  most  clearly 
[   proved  by  the  particulars  of  the  case,  as  detailed  in 
I   Scarpa's  work,  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader. 

"From  the"  accurate  knowledge  (says  Scarpa) 
i  which  we  now  bave  upon  this  pathological  point, 
'  such^an  accident  may  be  avoided,  by  observing  the 
;  rules,  which  are  elsewhere  given,  for  opening  the  sac 
•  of  a  very  large  scrotal  hernia.  In  this  last  operation, 
!  as  well  as  that  of  puncturing  an  old  and  voluminous 
i  hydrocele,  care  must  be  taken  to  introduce  the'  instru- 
:  ment  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
i  tumour,  that  is  to  say,  a  little  below  its  middle  [art, 
>  and  on  a  line  which  would  divide  the  swelling  longi- 
t  tudinaljy  into  two  perfectly  equal  parts.  Experience 
'  proves,  that  for  the  purpose  of  completely  emptying 
a  hydrocele,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  the  puncture 
very  near  the  bottom  of  the  tumour.  The  corrugatiou 
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of  the  scrotum,  and  a  slight  pressure,  made  by  the 
surgeon  s  hand,  will  suffice  for  discharging  all  ihe  fluid 
contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  even  when  tiie 
puncture  is  made  at  the  middle  part  of  the  swelling."' 
—(Scarpa,  Traiti!d(sfHeriiies,p.64—68.)  On  account 
Of  the  lower  situation  of  the  testicle  in  tile  hydrocele 
of  a  child  than  in  that  of  a  grown-up  person,  Ijiese 
directions  of 'Scarpa  will  also  be  of  value. 
*  £  *  » 

RADICAL  CURE  OF  THIS  HYDROCEI/E. 

Besides  the  employment  qf- external  applications, 
wherewith  a  permanent  cure*  has  occasionally  been 
accomplished,  on  the  principle  of  absorption,  six  dif- 
ferent operations  have  been  practised  for  the  same  pur- 
pose: viz.  incision;  excision;  the  application  of  cans- 
tic  ;  the  introduction  of  a  tent ;  the  employment  of  a 
seton ;  and  the  injection  of  a  stimulaung  fluid  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  principle,  on 'which  the  success  of  these  plans  is 
commonly  believed  to  depend,  is  the  excitement  of  such 
a  degree  of  inflammation  witliin  that  cavity,  as  leads 
to  the  production  of  Adhesions-,  or  granulations, 
whereby  its  obliteration  is  affected,  and,  of  course,  no 
receptacle  for  a  future  accumulation  of  fluid  remainr. 

In  the  preceding  columns,  however,  I  have  noticed 
the  possibility  of  a  cure,,,  even  though  the  cavity  may 
not  be  completely  annihilated. 

All  the  above  plans  afe  not  equally  eligible.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  are  now  quite,  exploded ;  and  some, 
which  are  still  practised  by  a-  few,  are  not  more-,  suc- 
cessful, though  certainly  more  severe,  than  one  which 
will  be  presently  recommended ;  while  others  are  very 
uncertain  in  their  effect,  as  well  as  painful. 

,  Incision^  J  .  *  , 
Making  an  incision,  so  as  to  lay  opep.  the  cavity 
containing  the  fluid,  is  the  most  ancient  method,  bein» 
des&ribed  by  Celsus.  Paulus  ./Egineta  says,  the  in- 
cision is  to  commence  at  the  middle  of  the  tumour, 
and  be  carried  to  the  upper  part  of  it,  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  raphe.  This  incision  is  only  to  go  through  the 
integuments;  the  bag,  which  contains  the  water,  is 
then  to  be  opened,  and  -part  of  the  sides  of  the  sac 
taken  away.  A  director  is  next  to  be  introduced,  and 
a  division  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  made  to  the  bottom 
of  the  swelling.  The  cavity  is  afterward  to  be  dressed 
with  lint,  and  healed  by  granulations.  Hildanus  Do- 
donaus,  Wiseman,  Cheselden,  Heister,  and  Sharp,  all 
coincide  in  staling  the  dangerous  and  even  fatal  conse 


for.  Hi?  radical  cure,  since  it  simply  consists  in  punctur- 
ing the  hydrocele  with  an  abscess  lancet,  drawing  out 
a  little  bit  of  the  sac  with  a  tenaculum,  and  cutting  it 
off.— (See  Med.  Cktr.  Trans,  vol.  9, p.  33.)  Hut  Outlier 
experience  is  requisite  to  determine  whether  this  very 
easy  plan  is  as  certain  as  that  witn  an  injection.  Whe- 
ther the  cavity  is  obliterated  or  not,  as  Mr.  Kinder 
Wood  himself  believes,  appears  also  still  questionable 

*  Caustic. 

Paulus  .(Egineta  advises  destroying  the  skin  with  a 
cautery  of  a  particular  form,  dissecting  on"  the  eschar 
and  then  cauterizing  the  exposed  meuibranc.  Guido 
da  Cayliaco  is,  perhaps,  the  first  whodescribed  the  an- 
.plication  of  Caustic  for  the  cure  of  hydrocele.  Wise- 
man practised  this-method.  Dionis  advises  it;  but  De 
la  Faye  and  Garengeot  tuake  objections  to  it.  Mr 
Else  has  left  the  best  account  of  the  manner  of  using 
caustic.  He  recommends  layflig  "  a  small  caustic  upon 
the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  scrotum,  Which  is 
intended  to  affect,  and,  if  possible,  penetrate  through 
the  tunica  vaginalis." 

The  objections  to  the  employment  of  caustic  are,  its 
causing  an  unnecessary  destruction  of  parts,  and  pro- 
ducing a  tedious  painful  sole.  The  action  of  caustic 
carf  never  be  so  regulated-as  to  make  an  opening  with 
certainty  through  the -tunica  vaginalis,  so  that  "either 
its  application  must  sometimes  be  repeated,  or  else  a 
lanceL or  trocar  used  after  all.  Its  success  is  also  less 
sine  than  that  of  an  injection.'  In  one  case,  operated 
upon  by  Boyer,  the  disease  returned;  and  in  another 
example,  in  the  practice  of  the  same  surgeon,  the  cure 
was  accomplished  at  a  great  risk,  as  it  was  long  du- 
bious whether  the  testis  would  be  saved.— (Diet,  des 
Sciences  Mid.  t.  22, p..  210.)  An  instance  of  death  from 
the  use  of  caustic  is  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his. 
valuable  lectures.— (See  Lancet,  vol.2,  j»  85.) 

,  -Tettt.  • 

This  was  first  mentioned  by  Franco.  The  opera- 
tion consists  in  mailing  en  opening  into  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis, and  keeping  the  wound  open  with  a  tent  of 
lint,  linen,  or  sponge,  so  as  to  make  the  cavity  suppu- 
rate, in  which  the  water  was  contained.  Pare,  Guille- 
mau,  Covillard,  Ruysch,  Heisler,  and  Marini  have  all 
described  the  plan,  with  some  variations,  one  of  which 
consisted  in  smearing  the  tents  with  irritating  sub* 
stances.  Dr.  A.  Monro  senior  devised  the  plan  of 
keeping  a  cannula  in  the  tunica  .vaginalis,  so  as  to 
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quences  sometimes  following  tins  mode.  Mr.  B.  Bell,  bring  on  a  cohesion  of  the  parts,  without  suppuration, 
who  preferred  this  operation  to  every  other  one,  ac-  " 
knowledges  that  he  has  seen  it  produce  great  pain  and 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  inflammation,  and  fever. 
Pott  observes,  that  it  can  never  be  said  to  be  totally 
void  of  danger,  and  that  it  bears  the  appearance  of  an 
operation  of  some  severity.  This  eminent  surgeon 
abandoned  the  method,  during  the  last  twenty-six 
years  of  his  life.  Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions  one  case,  in 
which  it  proved  fatal  in  an  elderly  person.— (Lancet 
vol.  2,  p.  86.)  Severe  as  it  is,  it  has  also  been  known 
to  fail,  as  Sabatier  and  Earle  hare  seen. 

Excision. 

Albucasis  gave  the  first  clear  account  of  this  opera- 
tion, though  Celsus  has  certainly  mentioned  removing 
some  of  the  sac.  White  and  Douglas  used  to  adopt 
this  method.  The  latter  advises  making  two  incisions 
so  as  to  form  an  oval,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  tumour ;  dissecting  off  the  ova)  piece  of  the 
scrotum,  and  then  making  an  opening  into  the  sac,  and' 
enlarging  it  with  scissors.  The  tunica  vaginalis  was 
nextto  be  entirely  cut  away,  close  to  where  Tt  was  con- 
nected with  the  spermatic  vessels.  TWe  cavity  was  after- 
ward filled  with  lint.  Sir  James  Earle  justly  notices  that 
this  plan  must  have  been  tedious,  exquisitely  painful  in 
the  performance,  and,  ns  subsequently  treated,  attended 
with  violent  and  dangerous  symptoms.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  informs  us,  that  Ihe  last  time  he  saw  this  ope- 
ration performed,  a  violent  inflammation  and  slough- 
ing of  the  scrotum  ensued. — (See  Lancet,  vol.  2.  p.  84.) 
In  modern  days,  excision  is  only  sanctioned,  when  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  more  or  less  in  an  ossified  state,  for 
a  mere  thickening  of  it  does  not  prevent  the  success  of 
milder  plans  or  treatment.  With  respect  to  a  mode  of 
excision,  recently  proposed  by  Mr.  Kinder  Wood,  it 
differs  entirely  from  t.he»qcient  method,  inasmuch  as 
Jt  is  perhaps  the  mildest  of  every  plan  yet  suggested 


Fahricius  ab  Aquapendente,  however,  has  made  atu 
sion  to  some  surgeons  before  his  time,  who  used  to 
keep  the  wound  open  a  few  days  with  a  cannula.  Mr. 
Pott  tried  the  cannula,  but  found  it  very  inconvenient,, 
as  its  inflexibility  hurt  the  testis  whenever  the  patient 
moved  with  inattention,  and,  consequently,  he  prefer- 
red a  tent  or  bougie,  though  he  speaks  of  the  plan  as  ;> 
very  uncertain  tine. 

Of  lale,  Baron  Larrey,  ,in  consequence  of  having, 
seen  several  instances,  in  which  the  symptoms,  follow- 
ing the  use  of  aminjection,  were  violent,  and  one  case 
in  which  a  fatal  peritonitis  was  produced,  has  recom- 
mended exciting  the  necessary  degree  of  inflammation 
by  keeping  a  short  piece  of  an  elastic  gum  catheter  in 
the  puncture,  which  instrument  also  serves  afterward 
to  let  any  fluid  escape  from  the  tunica  vaginalis  —  (Mint, 
de  Chir.  M'litaire,  t.  3,  j>.  409,  be.)  This  author,  of 
course,  speaks  of  the  plan  as-having  fully  answered 
his  expectations  ;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  it  has  any 
particular  superiority  over  several  of  the  former  nie- 
thodsof  employing  the  tent;  methods,  which  the  wis- . 
dom,  arising  from  experience,  has  long  since  rejected. 

•  Seton 

Was  ficst  mentioned  by  Gnido.di  Cauliaco,  in  1498, 
as  a  means  of  curing  the  hydrocele.  In  modern  times, 
Pott  preferred  it  to  every  other  method,  if  we  except 
injection,  of  which,  according  to  Sir  J.  Earle,  he  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  before  his  decease.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  still  retains  a  preference  to  the  seton  for  chil- 
dren, on  account  of  its  application  being  more  easy  in 
them  than  theemployineut  of  injection.— (Lancet,  vol. 
2,  p.  85.)  Mr.  Pott  found,  that  the  best,  mode  of  mak- 
ing the  seton  was  as  follows.  He  employed  three  in- 
struments: the  first  was- a  trocar,  the  cannula  of  which 
was  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  broad.  The  second 
was  what  he  called  the  seton-cannuja,  which  wa» 
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made  of  silver,  was  just  small  enough  to  pass  with 
ease  through  the  cannula  of  the  trocar,  and  five  inches 
long.  The  third  instrument  was  a  probe  six  inches 
and  a  half  long,  having  at  one  end  a  fine  steel  trocar 
point  and  .  at  the  other  an  eye,  which  carried  the  se- 
ton.  The  setog  consisted  of  so  much  white  sewing 
silk,  as  would  just  pass  easily  through  the  cannula,  and 
yet  fill  it.  The  thickness  of  the  seton,  however,  was 
not  so  great  in  the  latter  part  of  his  practice.  Having 
pierced  the  inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  tumour 
with  the  trocar,  withdrawn  the  perforatrir,  and  dis- 
charged the  water,  Mr.  Pott  used  to  pass  the  seton-can- 
nula  through  that  of  the  trocar,  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  so^as  to  be  felt  there.  The  probe, 
armed  wit&  the  seton,  was  next  conveyed  through  the 
latter  cannula,  and  its  point  pushed  through, the  upper 
part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  scrotum."  The  silk 
was  then  drawq_throug)i  the  cannula, tmtil  a  sufficient 
quantity  was  brought  out  of  the  uuper  orifice.  The 
two  cannula,-  being  withdrawn,  the  operation  was 
finished. 

Injection. 

Dr.  Monro  attributes  the  first  use  of  injections  for 
the  radical  cure  of  hydroceles  to  an  army  surgeon  of 
his  own  name,  who  employed  spirit  of  wine.  This 
produced  a  cure  ;  but  the  inflammation  was  so  violent, 
that  he  afterward  tried  a  milder  injection,  which  con- 
sisted of  wine.  However,  Lambert  in  his  CEuvres 
Cltir.,  published  at  Marseilles  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  advised  injecting  a  solution  of  sublimate  in 
lime  water,  and  he  has  related  cases  of  success.  Mr. 
S.  Sharp  also  made  trial  of  spirit  of  wine,  which  cured 
the  hydrocele,  but  not  without  causing  dangerous 
symptoms,  and  two  subsequent  abscesses  in  the  scro- 
tum.— (Operations  of  Surgery.)  Douglas,  Le  Dran, 
and  Pott;  all  disapprove  of  injections  in  their  works; 
though  Sir  James  Earle  informs  us,  that  the  latter 
lived  to  alter  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  violence  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  conse- 
quent to  the  first  employment  of  injections  for  the 
radical  cure  of  hydroceles,  arose  from  the  fluids  used 
being  too  irritating.  Sir  James  Earle,  at  last,  pre- 
ferred wine  for  several  reasons.  He  found  that  it  had 
been  Used  with  success  in  France ;  its  strength  is  never 
so  great  as  to  render  it  unsafe;  and  it  may  be  readily 
weakened.  However,  as  the  strengtlrand  other  quali-" 
ties  of  port  wine  vary  considerably,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
prefers  using  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  3  j  to  a 
pint  of  water.— (Lancet,  vol.  %p.  87.) 

""I  have  commonly  used  (says  Sir  James  Earle) 
about  two  thirds  of  wine  to  one-third  of  water:  if  the 
parts  appeared  insensible,  and  no  pain  at  all  was  pr6- 
duced  by  thefirst  quantity  thrown  in,  I  have  withdrawn 
the  syringe;  and  added  to  the  proportion  of  wine:  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  complaint  was  recent,  and  the  parts 
irritable,  I  have  increased  the  proportion  of  water  •  so 
that  I  have  hitherto  been  principally  guided  by 'the 
degree  of  sensation  Which  the  patient  has  expressed 
I  have  lately  used  pure  water  mixed  with  wine,  and 
found  it  answer  as  well  as  when  astrineents  were 
added."—  (Treatise  on  the  Hydrocele,  p.  103,  ed  2) 
In  the  preface,  the  author  says,  that  he  has  long  disused 
the  pipe  with  a  stop  cock,  which  he  once  employed,  on 
account  of  not  being  well  able  to  spare  a  hand,  durin»' 
the  operation,  to  turn  it,  and  its  consequently  bein» 
found  awkward.  .A  pipe,  one  end  of  which  is  made 
to  fit  into  the  cannula  of  a  trocar,  the  other  adapted 
..to  receive  the  neck  of  an  elastic  bottle,  with  a  valve 
or  ball  in  the  centre  of  the  pipe,  to  permit  the  en- 
trance and  prevent  the  exit!  of  the  injection,  will  be 
found  infinitely  more  convenient  and  useful.— (Earle ) 
When  the  hydrocele  is  very  large,  Sir  James  recom- 
mends simply  letting  out  the  fluid,  and  waiting  until 
the  tumour  acquires  a  more  moderate  size  before 
atfemgtiug  the  radical  cure  by  infection. 

It  appears  from  Sir  James  Earle's  interesting  cases 
that  a  cure  may  be  accomplished  in  this  manner  even 
when  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  considerably  thickened 
In  the  course  of  V  inoitlh,  Boyer  cured  a  patient  with 
an  injection,  even  though  the  testicle  was  enlarged  — 
(See  Diet,  ttes  Scitncys vWrf.  t.  22,  p.  214<)  Similar 
cases  are  also  reported  in  Hie  Parisian  Chir.  Journ 
The  following  is  the  common  mode  of  operating:  the 
hydrocele  is  to  be  tapped  with  a  trocar  at  its  anterior 
and  Inferior  part,  and  when  the  wlmle  of  the  fluid  is 
evacuated,  the  cavity  of  thg  tunica  vaginalis  is  to  be 


distended  to  its  former  dimensions  with  the  above 

injection.  This  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pait 
about  five  minutes,  upon  the  average,  after  which  it  is 
to  be  discharged  through  the  cannula,  The  patient 
usually  feels  spine  pain  in  the  groin,  and  about  the 
kidneys,  on. the  injection  being  introduced  ;  .which 
symptoms  are  rather  desirable,-  as  they  evince,  that  the 
stimulus  of  the  fluid  is  liksly  to  have  the  wished-for 
effect  of  exciting  the  necessary  degree  of  inflammation. 
This  plan,  which  was  bought  to  a  high  pilch  of  per- 
fection by-  the  late  Sir  James  Earle,  may  be  deemed 
almost  a  sure  means  of  obtaiphrg  a'permanent  cure; 
and  being  at  the  same  time  mild,  is  mostly  preferred 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

The  treatment  after  the  operation  is  exactly  like 
that  of  the  common  swelled  testicle  (see  Hernia  Hu- 
moralis)j  cffiisisti  ng  of  the  use  of  fomentations,  poul- 
tices', leeches,  saline  purges,  and,  above  all,  of  a  bag 
truss  ibr 'keeping  up  the  scrotum.  However,  a  strict 
antiphlogistic  treatment  need- not  be  adopted,  unless 
the  inflammation  become  too  violent,  because  a  certain 
degree  of  it  is  necessary  for  the 'Cure.  Sometimes,  Sir 
A.  Cooper  even'recommends  his  patients,  when  the 
inflammation  is  not  brisk  enough,  to  take  wine,  live 
well,  and  walk  about.,  According  to  Boyer,  the  occa- 
sional failure  of  the  treatment  with  injections  is  owing 
to  the  premature  discontinuance  of  spirituous  applica- 
tions, and  the  too  qufck  substitution  of  emollients  for 
them,  as  well  as  the  plan'of  not  letting  the  injection 
remain  in  the  tunica  ■'vaginalis  long  enough— (See 
Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  22,  p.  213.) 

One  caution  it  is  rfecessary  to  offer  before  taking  our 
leave  of  this  subject.  *  It  has  sometimes  happened 
during  the  operation,  that  the  cannula  has  slipped  out 
of  the  tuniGa  vaginalrs,  and 'its  inner  mouth  become 
situated  in  tlfe  substance  of  the  scrotum,  in  which 
event  the  operator,  if  he  persists  in  propelling  out  the 
injection,  will  fill  the  cellular  texture  of  the  part  with  a 
stimulating  fluid,  tyhich  may  cause  abscesses,  slough- 
ing, ani>  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  without  enter-ing 
the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vagipalis,  or  producing  a  radi- 
cal cure  of  Ihe  .hydrocele/  which,  however/ 1  have 
known  happen  from  this  cause,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
related.— (See  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  vol.  2.)  When 
such  am  accident  happens,  it  is  better  to  defer  the  ope- 
ration till  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  has  collected 
agam-  Sometimes,  when  the  injection  is  strong,  a 
great  deal  of  it  has  passed  into  the  cellular  membrane, 
and  the  constitution  is  Irritable,  the  mischief  produced 
ends  in  the  patient's  death.  Many  such  cases  are  on 
record,  and  two  are  noticed  by  Sir  A.*Cooper.— (See 
Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  89.) 

Hydroceles  have  been  cured  by  applying  to  the  scro- 
tum a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  vinegar  and 
water.— (Keate.)  But  the  application  frequently  cre- 
ates a  food  deal  of  pain  and  irritation,  and,  in  grown- 
up persons,  does  not  often  succeed,  to  say  the  best  of 
it.— (Earle.)  However,  in  young  persons  and  children, 
the  employment  of  brisk  purgatives,  discutient  lotions, 
and  a  suspensory  bandage,  mostly  proves  successful, 
as  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

(T.aneet,  vol.2,  p.  83.) 

Distending  the  tunica  vaginalis  with  air,  cold  water, 
or  ev,en  the  fluid  discharged,  has  sometimes  effected  a 
radical  cure.— (See  Supplement  to  Ploucquet,  p.  103, 
Tub.  1814.) 

A  case  is  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  which 
milk  was  injected,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  a 
mild,  unirritatiug  fluid  :  however,  very  severe  inflam- 
mation followed,  and  an  abscess  in  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis. When  an  opening  was  made,  the  milk  came 
out  in  Curds. 

Thet,e  is  a  particular  case,  that  has  been  called  the 
congenital  hydrocele,  by  which  is  implied  a  collection 
of  water  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  with  a  communication 
between  the  cavily  of  this  membrane  and  that  of  the 
peritoneum.  Desaqlt  used  to  cure  this  disease  by  a 
red  wine  injection.  After  the  protruded  viscera  had: 
been  returned  into  the  belly,  and  while  the  opening 
between  that  and  the  inside  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
was  carefully  compressed  and  closed  by  a  trusty  as- 
sistant, Desault,  after  letting  out  the  water  in  the  com- 
mon way,  used  to  throw  in  the  injection.  The  method, 
it  is  said,  succeeded,  without  causing  the  perilous  con- 
sequepceone  might  &  priori  expect,  viz.  inflammation 
of  tlie  peritoneum. 

This  kind  of  hydrocele  has  not  been  described  by 
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many  writers.  The  case  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
fluid  being  capable  of  being  pushed  into  the  belly,  Uy 
means  of  a  vinous  injection,  Desault  cured  a  boy  both 
of  a  congenital  hydrocele  and  hernia. — (See  (Kjibrvs 
Chir.  de 'Desault,  t;  2,  p.  442.) 

The  method  which  I  should  recommend  is  the 
•constant  application  o!"  a  truss;  by  which  means  Sir 
A.  Cooper  has  known  a  cure  very  successfully,  accom- 
plished.— (See  Lectures,  vuL  2:  p-  91) 

Monroe  on  the  Tumours  of  the  Scrotum,  in  the  Edin. 
Med.  Essays,  vol.  5.  J.  Douglas,  a  Treatise  on  Hy- 
drocele, Siw.  Lond.  1755;  and  Answer  to  Remarks'  on 
that  work,  8oo.  'Land.  1758.  Pott  on  the  Hydrocele. 
Else  on  the  Hydrocele,  S»0.  London,  1776 ;  and  the 
Works  of  Joseph  Else,  Soo.  Lond.  1782.  IV.'Dease 
on  the  Different  Kinds  of  Hydrocele,  8vo.  Land.  1798. 
■  Ke.ate.  ti.  Bell  on  Hydrocele,  Sa>cvcele,  <$■<:.  8vo. 
'  Ediu.  1794.  IJbder,'in  Med.  Chir.  Bemerh.  (ft.  1,  cap. 
7.  Theden's  Neue  Bemerk.  th.  2  and  3  Sl%  James 
EarU,  Treatise  on  the  Hydrocele,  2d  ed.  8vo:  London, 
1803.  Schreger,  Chirnrgische  Versiiehe,  b.  1,  Boo. 
Jfurnberg,  1811 :  it  cttre  effected  by  the  injection  vf  air, 
v.  306.  Berfrandi,rin  Mi  in.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  3; 
and  in  Tratluto  delle  Operazioni  di  Chirurgia,  Nizza, 
1763.  Desault.  llcmarqiifs,Src.  sur  Diverses  Espices  ' 
dlHydrotile;  lEunres  Chir.  t.2.  ».  Sharp's  Treatise 
4U  the  Operations,  and  nis  Qritical  Inquiry.  J.  How-- 
ardy  Obs.  on  the  Method  of  curing  the  Hydrocele  by 
means  of  a  Seton,8vo.  Land  1783.  Sabatier,  Midecine 
Opiraloire,  t.  l,etf.2.  -Scarpa,  Trtriti  des  Hernies.p. 
•64,  S,-c.  Larrey,  Miinoir.es  da.  Chir.  Miliiaire,  t.  3,  p. 
409,  Src.  T.  Ramsden,  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Sclirocele,  iS-c.  8vo.  Land.  1811.  •  W.  IV add,. Cases  of 
Diseased  Bladder  and  Testicle*  4to.  London,  1815. 
Kinder  Wood,  Obs.  on  the  Cure  of  the  Hydrocele  of  the 
Tunica  Vaginalis,  without  procuring  an  Obliteration 
of  the  Sac  f  in.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  38,  8vo. 
Lund.  1818.  A.  Scarpa,  Memoria  sull'  Urocele  del 
Cordoae  Spermatico,  4to.  Pavia,  1823.'  A.'  C&oper, 
Lectures  on  the  Principles,  ■Src.  of  Surgery,  Vol.  2, j». 
86,  8no.  Land.  1825";  and  the  First  Lnies  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery,  ed.  5. 

HYDROPHOBIA.  (From  vSoio,  water,  and  </>o'6os, 
fear.  A  dread  of  water.)  This  being,  for  the  most 
part,  a  striking  symptom  of  the  fatal  indisposition 
which  results  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and  some 
other  animals  affected"  in  the  same  way,  the  disease 
itself' has  been  named  hydrophobia.  Some  have  used  • 
lhe  more  general  term,  hygrophobia,  from  vyobv,  liquid. 
Eut  strong  objection  has  been  made  to  both  these 
terms,  because  derived  from  a  symptom  which  does 
not  exclusively  belong  to  the  disease,  nor  constantly 
exist  in  it. 

The  old  writers,  as  we  learn  from  Crelius  Aurelianus, 
■used  the  terms  aerophobia,  or  a  dread  of  air,  and  pan- 
taphobia, or  a  fear  of  all  things,  since  thejmpressibn 
of  cold  air  sometimes  excites  terror,  and  the  disorder  is 
marked  by  a  singular  degree  of  general  timidity  and 
distrust.  Others  called  rt.phobodipson  (£i\poc  signifying 
thirst),  bpcause  the  patient  is  thirsty,  yet  fears  to 
drink.  Several  modern  authors,  however,  objecting 
to  any  appellation  expressive  only'of  one  symptom, 
denominate  the  disease  rabies,  and  rabies  canina,  or 
canine  madness.    The  French  call  U  la  rage. '  '  \ 

With  respect  to  hydrophobia,  or  the  dreadful  indis- 
position produced  by  the  bite  of  a  dog.  or  other  animal, 
effected  with  rabies,  or  by  the  application  of  some  of 
the  secretions  of  such  animal  to  a  part  of  the  body,  the 
■first  clear  mention  of  it  is  generally  considered  to  be 
that  made  by  Aristotle  (Hist.  Animal,  lib.  1,'cap.  22) ; 
but  he  cocld  have  had  hut  very  erroneous  notions  upon 
the  subject,  since  he  sets  down  man  as  incapable  of 
receiving  the  distemper  from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog. 
Concerning  the  antiquity  of  hydrophobia,  however, 
J  1  particularly  refer  to  Dr.  Ilecker's  Observations,  who 
thinks  the  fact  clearly  proved,  that  trie  disease  existed- 
at  least  400  years  before  Christ,  and  even  in  the  most 
remote  periods.— (Se6. Tour,  fur  Chir.  von  C.  F.  Gracfc, 
Src.  b.  %  p-  325,  Src.) 

W'th  respect  to  a  name  for  the  disorder,  as  the  pa- 
tient does  not  commonly  betray  any  tendency  to  fury, 
while  the  dread  of  water  is  really  a  customary  atiend 
mit  on  the  complaint,  the  terms  rabies  and  la  rage  seem 
strictly  even  more  exceptionable  than  the  wod  hydro- 
phobia At  the  Same  time,  in  order  not  to  imbibe  con- 
fused notions-,  whatever  name  be  thought  fittest  for  the 
illness  arming  in  the  human  subject  from  the  bite  of  a 


mad  dog,  and  some  other  animals  similarly  affected,  it 
isneeessary  to  understand  well,  that  hydrophobia,  m 
Die  sense  of  a  horror  of  water  or  other  liquids,  is  ail 
occasional  symptom  of  many  diseases,  and  neither  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  indisposition  caused  by  tiie 
bite  of  a  rabid  dog,  or  certain  other  animals,  nor  even 
constantly  attendant  upon  it  And,  with  the  name 
vie*v  of  avoiding  perplexity,  an  hydrophobic  complaints 
may  hi:  arranged  in  two  general  divisions. 

1.  The  first  comprising  all  casc3  not  ascribable  to 
the  bile  of  a  rabl-d  animal,  or  the  application  of  some 
of  its  secretions  to  a  part  of  the  body.  v 

2.  The  second  comprehending  the  examples  preceded 
by  oue  of  those  occurrences. 

The  cases  included  in  the  fiv§t  of  trffese  divisions  are 
subdivided  into  the  symptomatic  and  idiopathic  or 
spontaneous.  By  symptomatic  hydrophobia  is'  under 
stood  an  aversion  or  dread  of  liquids,  presenting  itself 
as -an  occasional  symptom  of.vaiious  diseases,  as  of 
certain  inflammatory,  febrile,  and  nervous  disorders, 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  injuries  of  the  brain  (Trcciiurt,in 
Rccueil  ririodti/uc,  frc.  (.-6;  Acta  Natural  Curios,  vol. 
2,  obs.  205),  the  operation  of  particular  poisons  (Villtr- 
m'ay,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Nerveuscs,  t.  1,  p.  90;  Harks, 
iiberdie  Hundiswuth,  Frankf.  1809;  Schmiedd,  Diss.de 
Hydrophobic,  ex  Usu  Fructuum  Fagi,  Erlang.  1782, 
&-c),  gastritis,  pneumonia,  hepatitis,  angina,  4c.  &c. 
In  many  of  the  instances  of  symptomatic  hydrophobia, 
the  aversion  or,  dread  of  fluids  occurs  on  the  same 
day  as  the  cause  upon  which  it  depends,  or  a  few  days 
afterward  ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  may  be  cured  with 
the  disease"  which  has  given  rise  to  it,  or  even  inde- 
pendently of  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  hydrophobia 
from,  the  bite  or  infection  of  a  rabid  animal,  does  not 
come  on  till  a  long  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the' 
cause,  and  when  once  formed,  has  hitherto  proved 
incurable.  Whatever  analogy,  therefore, may  be  ima- 
gined to  exist  between  symptomatic  hydrophobia  and 
rabies,  they  differ  essentially  tn  their  causes,  progress, 
degree  of  curability,  and  also  in  the  treatment  required. 
—(See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  4,  p.  38.) 

Spontaneous  or  idiopathic  hydropjjobia  denotes  the 
questionable  form  of  the  complaint,  Wmelimes  sup- 
posed "to  be  induced  by  violent  mental  commotion, 
anger,  fright,  &.c.  unpreceded  by  any  other  primary 
disease,  to  which  it  can  be  referred  as  a  symptom. 

Numerous  facts  upon  record  leave  no  doubt  con- 
cerning the  reality  of  symptomatic  hydrophobia;  but, 
perhaps,  none  of  the  cases  adduced  by  Raymond 
[Mint,  de  la  Soc.  Royalc  de  Mid.  t.  2,  p.  457),  Roup? 
(Nova  Acta  Physico-Mcd.  t.  4),  or  Poutcau  (Essai-sur 
la  Rage,  Lyons,  1763),  in  proof  of  the  possibility  of  a 
spontaneous  idiopathic  form  of  the  disease  in  the  human 
subject,  are  sufficiently  unequivocal  to  remove  all  sus- 
picion, either  that  the  complaint  had  been  preceded  by 
another  primary  disease  (Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  I 
22,  p.  333),  or  had  Been  the  result  of  an  unobserved 
or  forgotten  occasion,  on  which  the  infection  was  re- 
ceived  from  handling  a  dog  or  cat,  never  suspected  at 
the  time  to  be  affected  with  rabies.    Here  a  wrongcon- 
clusion  is  the  more  apt  to  be  made,  in  consequence  of 
the  disease  being  communicable  without  any  bite  to  fix 
the  patient's  attention,  and  not  commencing  sometimes 
for  months  after  the  unnoticed  receipt  of  the  infection. 
Thus,  Francis  Stannier  died,  in  Nov.  1737,  with  symp- 
toms of  hydrophobia,  though  it  was  not.'known  that 
he  had  ever  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  (Lond.  Med. 
Joum.  vol.  9,  p.  256) ;  yet,  what  safe  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  this  case,  when  the  above-mentioned  cir- 
cumstances are  recollected,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
man  was  often  drunk,  and  in  the  streets  at  night? 
These  and  other  considerations  even  throw  a  doubt 
upon  a  part  of  the  cases,  recorded  as  instances  of  symp- 
tomatic tetanus,  and  they  lead  the  generality  of  mo- 
dem writers  to  incline  to  the  sentiment  of  Dr.  J.  Hun 
ler,  that  a  disease  similar  in  its  nature  to  what  is  pro- 
duced by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  never  ari3es  spontar 
neously  in  the  human  subject. — (See  Trans,  of  a  Sot. 
for  the  Improvement,  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol 
1,  p.  299—303.)    Many  of  tire  symptomatic  cases, 
however,  or  those  in  which  more  or  less  aversion  or 
dread  of  liquids  is  evinced'as  an  effect  of  another 
disease,' are  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  of  doubt, 
Ih  the  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  1.22,  art.  Hydrophobia, 
may  be  found  a  great  deal  of  information  likely  to  in- 
terest such  readers  as  wish  to  follow  up  the  subject  of 
the  symptomatic  forms  of  the^lisease.    Howeveii  if 
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looking  over  some  of  the  cases  there  detailed,  a  sus- 
picion will  sometimes  aiisc  in  an  intelligent  mind,  that 
the  disorder  was  mistaken  ;  for  it  will  be  noticed,  that 
sometimes  pain  shooting  up  the  limbs  preceded  the  ge- 
neral indisposition,  while  Hie  rapidity  of  the  disease, 
and  the  appearances  found  on  dissection,  pof  responded 
precisely  to  wbr.l  is  usually  remarked  in  hydrophobia. 
In  particular,  one  patient  is  "described  as  a  man  habi- 
tuate^ to  diinking,  and,  as  a  sportsman,  to  dogs  also  : 
lie  died  on  the  third  day,  and  on  dissection,  thestomach 
und  intestines  were  found  inflamed,  and  even  gangre- 
nous in  several  places,  the  oesophagus  and  lungs  also 
participating  in  the  inflammation. — (Commerc.  Litter. 
JVoremlr.  1743,  liebd.  5.)  , 

Animals  of  the  dog  kind,  including  the  wolf  and  the 
fox,  are  most  frequently  the  subjects  of  rabies ;  and 
certain  writers  have  maintained,  that  although  it  mtiy 
be  received  and  propagated  by  other  animals,  yet  it 
always  originates  Hi  sOide^f  the  canine  race. — {Hil- 
lary on  Diseases  of  Barbadi/es\  p.  240.)  However,  it 
is  asserted,  that  the  disease  sometimes  originates  spon- 
taneously in  cats,  that  is  to  say,  without  their  having 
been  previously  bittei^  by  another  rabid  animal;  but 
the  moderns  tlo  not  incline  to  the  belief,  that  it  ever  \\.\- 
been  known  to  commence  in  this  manner  hi  other  ani- 
mals, though  such  an  assertion  is  niade  by  Cadius  Aure- 
lianus,  Porphyrius,  Avicernia,  ValerioJa,  Vander  Wiel, 
&c.  not  only  with  respect  to  man,  but  horses,  asSes, 
camels,  hogs,  bullocks,  bears,  monkeys,  and  even 
poultry.— (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  45.) 

It  is  iiiteresu^ig  to  inquire,  what  animals  are  capable 
of  communicating  rabies,  and  what  animals  of  re- 
ceiving it?  As  far  as  our  knowledge  yet  extends,  it  ap- 
pears, that  animals  of  the  canine  species,  with  perhaps 
those  of  the  feline  race,  are  the  only  ones  in  which  this 
disorder  ever  arisesj  spontaneously,  and  they  may 
transmit  it  to  animals  of  theifown  kind,  to  other  quad- 
rupeds, and  to  man.  The  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Zincke,  tend  to  prove  also  that  birds,  at  least  the  com- 
mon fowl,  may  have  the  dise'a&e  communicated  to 
them.— (JVeue  Ansichttn  der  Hundswulh,  <$-c.  8cc. 
Jeria,  1304.)     »  '       k     •«  . 

But  though  it  be  well  known1  that  animals  of  the 
dog  and  cat  kinds  can  propagate  the  disorder,  it  is  not 
settled,  whether  it  can  bp  communicated  by  other  ani- 
mals. In  a  memoir,  read  to  the  French  Institute,  M. 
Huzard  explained,  that  herbivorous  quadrupeds  af- 
fected with  rabies,  are  incapable  of  transmitting  the 
disease;  a  position  subsequently  confirmed  by  addi- 
tional experiments  and  observations  made  in  the  vete- 
rinary school  at  Alford.  M.  M.  Girafd  and  Vatel  ino- 
culated with  Hie  saliva  of  a  rabid  sheep  two  other 
sheep,  a  young  dog,  and  a  horse;  but  none  of  these 
animals  evinced  any  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and5* 
continued  well  foui  months  after  the  experiment.-- 
{Magendie,  in  Journ.  de,Physiol.  Expir.  t.  8,  p.  326,. 
be.  8oo.  Paris,  1828.)  Professor  Dupuyxould  never 
communicate  the  distemper  to  cows  and  sheep,  by 
rubbingtheir  wounds  with  a  sponge,  which  animals  of 
the  same  class,  already  labouring  under  the  disease," 
had  had  in  their  mouths ;  though  j.he  same  expeYiment, 
made  with  a  sponge  which  had  been  bitten  by  a  rabid 
dog,  propagated  rabies  by  a  kind  of  inocuhuion.  jbu- 
puy  has  likewise  seen,  among 'several  flocks,  sheep 
affected  with  rabies,  yet  the  distemper  was  never  com- 
municated byuhem  to  other  sheep,  notwithstanding  the 
latter  were  bit  in  parts  Stripped  of  wool.  Dr.  Gillman 
inoculated  two  rabbits  with  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  pig; 
but  the  disease  was  not  communicated  to  them.'—  {On 
the  Bite  of  a  Rabid  Animal,  p.  38.)  On  theothei  -hand, 
Mr.  King,  of  Clifton,  is  stated  to  have  communicated 
rabies  to  a  fowl  by  inoculating  it  with  the  saliva  of  an 
ox,  which  had  just  fallen  a  victim  to  the  disease. — (J. 
Ashburner,  Diss,  dc  Hydrophobid,  p.  29.')  The  author 
of  tin?  article  Rage  (D,ct.  dee  Sciences  Mid.)  observes, 
respecting  this  singular  case,  that,  as  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  no  details,  doubts  must  remain,  whether  the 
fowl  actually  died  of  rabies.  A  fatal  instance  of  hy- 
drophobia from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  Vrtger  has  been 
lately  reooirieri,  though  not  with  such  precision  as  to 

leave  no  doubts  about  the  nature  of  the  ca«e  (See 

Hi, f eland's  Jo  urn.  for  m\.)  "  1 

As  for  some  extraordinary  cases,  in  which  the  dis- 
ease is  alleged  to  have  been  communicated  to  the 
human  subject  by  the  bites  of  birds,  or  injuries  done 
with  the  claws  of  animals,  they  are  generally  dis- 
mtescd  by  modern  writers,  with  the  inference,  that  (he 


complaint  thus  transmitted  was  not  true  hydrophobia 
or  rabies.  This  conclusion  is  made  with  respect  to 
the  cases  of  this  kind  reported  by  Cffilius  Aurelianus 
and  Bader,  and  the  notorious  example  mentioned  by 
A.  Baccius,  of  a  gardener  who  died  of  the  bite  of  a 
cock,  which,  according  to  some,  was  rabid,  according 
to  others,  merely  enraged.  Hildanus  also  details  an 
instance,  in  which  a  young  man  was  scratched  on  the 
great  toe  by  a  cat;  and,  some  months  afterward,  was 
attacked  frith  hydrophobia  {Obs.  Chir.  cent.  1,  obs. 
10);  but,  as  a  modern 'writer  observes,  if  the  patient 
were  really  affected  with  rabies,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  cat's  claw,  with  which  the  scratch  was  made, 
might  have  been  wet  wUh  the  animal's  saliva. — {Diet, 
des.  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  47.) 

'  Another  question  of  considerable  impprlance  is, 
whether  hydrophobia,  that  is  to  say,  rabies,  can  he1' 
communicated  from  one  human  being  tp  another  ?  or, 
whether.,  in  yiau,  the  disease  is  infectiflnjj  or  conta- 
gious"? Manj;  attempts  have  been  made,  in  vain,  to 
communicate  the  distemper  to  several  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, by  inoculating  them  with  the  saliva  of  patients 
who  had  perished  of  the  disease.  These  experiments 
were  marie  in  this  country  by  Gauthier,  Vaugnan, 
Babineton,  &e. ;  but  no  infection  was  the  consequence. 
In  France,  Giraud  inoculated  several  dogs  with  fhe 
saliva  of  a  man  in  (be  convulsed  stage  of  hydrophobia, 
hut  none  of  them'  afterward  took  the  distemper.^- 
{Bosquillon,  Mini,  sur  les  Causes  de  I* Hydrophobic, 
in  Mim,  de  la  Soc.  rf' Emulation,  cinquiime  annee.) 
M.  Girard,  of  Lyons,'  collected  some  ot  the  frothy  sa- 
liva the  instant  it  was  discharged  from  a  patient's 
mouth,  and  he  inserted  some  of  it  into  eight  punc- 
tures, made  on  the  inside  of  a  dog's! fore  legs;  yet  six  , 
months  after  this  inoculation,  the  animal  had  not  suf- 
fered the  slightest  inconvenience. — (Essai  sur  le  Teta- 
nos_  Rabiens,  p.  29.)  A  similar  experiment  was  made 
on  three  dogs  by  M.  Barbisse,  who  kept  the  "animals 
between  three  and  four  months  afterward,  during  all 
which  time  they  continued  quite  unaffected. — {Bibl. 
Mid.  i.  43.) 

Dr.  Bezard  published  the  following  experiments: 
pieces  of  the  flesh  of  a  persdu  who  had  died  of  hydro- 
phobia, were  smeared  with  his,salivarand  given  to  a 
dog;  another  dog  was  suffered  to  eat  the  salivary 
glands ;  and  a  third  >the  sides  of  a  wound.  In  three 
other  dogs,  incisions  were  made:  the  cut  parts  were 
then  inoculated,  and  sewed  up.  Not  one  of  these  six 
animals  became  affected  with  rabies. — (See  Mim  et 
Obs.  lus  a  la  Soc.  Mid.  Philanthropique,  premiire 
avvie,  1807,  p.  17.) 

The  preceding  experiments  only  furnish  negative  re 
suits;  but  one,  to  which  we  shall  now  advert,  tends  to 
■  establish  a  contrary  opinion.  On  the  19th  June,  1813, 
in  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Paris,  Magendie  and  Breschet  took 
some  of  tine,  saliva  of  a  man,  who  died  a  few  minutes 
afterward  of  hydrophobia,  and  by  means  of  a  bit  of 
rag,  t hey  conveyed  this  saliva  to  the  short  distance  of 
twenty  paces  from  the  patient's  bed,  and  inoculated 
with  it  two  healthy  dogs.  One  of  the  dogs  became 
rabid  on  the  27fti  of  July,  and  bit  two  others,  one  of 
wliich  was  attacked  wim»  complete  rabies  on  the  26th 
of  August, — (C.  Busniou,  see  Collect,  des  Thises,  in 
4lo.  de  la  Faculti  de  Paris,  1814.)  It  is  remarked,  in 
the  work  from  which  I  have  collected  these  particulars, 
that  the  foregoing  is  one  of  the  best  authenticated 
experiments  on  the  subject ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  talents  and  characters  of  the  experi- 
menters themselves,  the  facts  were  witnessed  by  nil 
mferous  medical  students.  And  notwithstanding  the 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  account 
(see  Journ.  G$n.  de  Mid.  I.  52,  p.  13),  the  main  points 
are  declared  to  haentirted  to  credit. — (See  Diet,  des  Sci- 
ences Mid.  t.  47,  p.  48.  Also  Journ.  de  Physiologic 
par  F.  Magendie,  t.  l,p.  42.) 

'  With  these  relations,  it  is  proper  to  notice  certain 
cases,  too  credulously  promulgated'  as  proofs  of  the 
possibility  of  the  disease  being  communicated  from  one 
human  being  to  another.  Neither  the  instance  of  the 
maid-servant,  who  djed  merely  from  seeing  her  mistress 
vomit  while  labouring  under  hydrophobia  (Mich.  Ett 
muller,  Op.  Mid.  t.  2) ;  the  "case  of  the  peasant's 
children,  who  all  died  on  the  seventh  day,  as  is  alleged, 
from  embracing  their  dving  father;  the  example  of  a 
woman  contracting  hydrophobia  from  her  husband,  as 
detailed  by  Mangor  (Acta  Soc.  Reg.  Hafnicns,  vol.  2, 
obs.  32,  p.  408);  nor  other  cases  of  a  similar  teuour ; 
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are/iovv  regarded  as  proving  anj-  tiling  more,  than  that 
llie  patients,  supposed  to  have  caught  the  disease  by 
contagion,  fell  victims  either  to  violent  affections  of  the 
mind  and  nervous  system,  or  illnesses  accidentally  taking 
place  soon  after  the  death  of  a  near  relation  or  mistress. 
It  is  clear  enough  also,  that  some  of  the  cases  were,  at 
most,  only  instances  of  syjnptomatic  hydrophobia. 

With  regard  to  another  opinion,  that  the  bite  of  a 
man  or  other  animal,  when  merely  enraged,  may 
bring  on  hydrophobia,  it  is  now  entirely  discarded  as 
erroneous.  The  cases  in  support  of  it,  recorded  by  CI. 
Pouteau,  Mangetus,  Malpighi,  Zuinger,  Le  Cat,  &c, 
when  critically  examined,  only  prove  that  the  patients 
were  affected  with  tetanus  or  symptomatic  hydropho- 
bia, not  arising  from  any  infection ;  for,  neither  the 
mode  of  attack,  nor  the  progress  of  the  symptoms,  in 
any  of  the  examples,  which  are. related  with  sufficient 
minuteness,  lead  to  the  inference,  that  the  patients 
actually  died  of  rabies. — (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid. 
t.  47,  p.  49.) 

Wrong  notions,  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency,  have 
been  generally  entertained  in  regard  to  the  disease,  as 
it  appears  in  the  canine  race.  The  writer  of  the  article 
Dog,  in  Dr.  Hees's  Cyolopadia,  appears  to  have  had 
expensive  opportunities  of  observing  the  disorder  in 
dogs:  from  his  remarks  I  have  collected  the  following 
information.    '  '\  . 

The  peculiar  symptom  which  often  attends  the  Com- 
plaint in  the  human  subject,  has  been  applied  to  the 
disease  in  the  dog,  and  has  occasioned  it  to  be  called 
by  the  same  naine,  hydrophobia.  This  is  a  palpable 
misnomer ;  for  in  no  instance  does  there  ever  exist  any 
dread  of  water:  oh  the  contrary,  dogs  are  in  general 
very  greedy  after  it.  Neither  have  sheep,  when  rabid, 
any  dread  of  water,  but  frequently  take-it  with  great 
freedom,  as  is  proved  by  some  experiments,  of  which 
an  account  is  given,  in  Magendie's  Journal. — (T.  8, 
p.  328.)  Such  unfounded  supposition  has  often  con- 
duced to  a  very  fatal  error:  for,  it  being  the  received 
opinion,  that  no  dog  is  mad  who  can  lap  water,  many 
persons  have  been  lulled  into  a  dangerous  security. 
Another  equally  false  and  fatal  idea  has  prevailed,  that 
every  mad  dog  must' be  Wild  and  furious;  but  this  is 
so  far  from  being  true,  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances  there  is  very  little  of  that  wild,  savage  fury 
that  is  expected  by  the  generality  of  persons.  "  Hence," 
says  this  author,  "  as  it  is  evident  that  the  term  hydro- 
phobia, characterizing  the  affection  in  the  dog,  is  at 
misnomer,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  term  madness  is 
equally  so.  In  no  instance  have  I  ever  observed  a  total 
alienation  of  the  mind ;  in  very  few  have  the  mental 
faculties  been  disturbed.  The  disposition  to  do  mis- 
chief is  rather  an  increased  irritability  than  absence  of 
sense;  for,  in  most  instances,  even  those  that  are 
furious  acknowledge  the  master's  voice,  and  are  obedi- 
ent." The  symptom  which  is  most  frequently  •first 
observable  in  a  rabid  dog  is  a  certain  peculiarity  in  his 
manner ;  some  strange  departure  from  his  usual  habits. 
In  a  very  great  number  of  instances  the  peculiarity 
consists  in  a  disposition  to  pick  up  straws,  bits  of  paper, 
rag,  threads,  or  the  smallest  objects  which  may  happen1 
to  be  on  the  floor.  This  is  said  to  be  particularly 
common  in  small  dogs.  "  Others  again  show  an  early 
peculiarity  by  licking  the  parts  of  another  dog.  Ih  one 
instance  the  approach  of  the'disease  was  foretold  by 
our  observing  a  very  uncommon  attachment  in  a  pug 
puppy  towards  a  kitten,  which  he  was  constantly, 
licking;  and  likewise  the  cold  nose  of  a  healthy  pug, 
that  was  with  him.  An  attachment  to  the  sensation 
of  cold  appears  in  many  cases,  it  being  very  common 
to  observe  them  (the  dogs)  licking  the  cold  iron,  cold 
stones,  &c.  Some  dogs,  early  in  the  disease,  will  eat 
their  own  excrement,  and 'lap  their  own  urine."  An 
eaiTy  antipathy  to  strange  dogs  and  cqts  is  very  com- 
monly observed,  but  particularly  to  cats.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances,  the  affected  dogs  bite  thrtste  with  which 
they  are  domesticated,  and,  lasily,  the  persons  around  ; 
but,  except  ,jn  a  moment  of  irritability,  they  seldom 
attack  the  human  subject.  The  irritability  that  induces 
them  to'  bite  is  very  strong;  but  is  devoid  of  wildness, 
It  is  more  like  peevishness  than  fury.  A  stick  held 
tip  at  them  always  exptes  their  anger  in  a  violent 
degree,  and  throughout  the  disease  there  is  generally  a 
wonderfid  impatience  of  control,  add  the  animals  are 
with  great  difficulty  frightened.— (See  art.  Dog,  in' 
Rees's  Cyclopaedia.)  In  sheep,  as  well  as  dogs,  a  pe- 
culiar change  of  the  voice  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 


most  unequivocal  signs  of  the  distemper.— (See  Jlfo> 
gendic's  .loom,  de  Physiol.  Exp.  t.  8,  p.  330.)  ' 

Dr.  John  Hunter  calculated,  that  out  of  every  dozen 
of  rabid  dogs  about  one  evinces  no  particular  tendency 
to'bite.  That  these  animals,  and  wolves  aUo,  have  no 
particular  dread  of  fluid,  is  proved  by  facts.  Thus,  a 
rabid  wolf,  at  Frejus,  swam  across  several  rivers' 
(Dayluc,  Recueil  Viriud.  d'  Observ.  vol.  4.)  Duboueix 
has  seen  mad  dogs  drink  without  difficulty,  and  plenti- 
fully.— (Hist,  de  la  Soc.  de  Mid.  an.  1783.)  Rabid 
animals  will  sometimes  eat  .is  well  as  drink.  Thus 
the  wolf  which  bit  eo  many  persons  at  Mevne,  in  nig' 
was  found  in  the  morning  devouring  a  shepherd's 
dog.  And  Dr.  Qillman  speaks  of  a  dog  which  was  not 
deemed  rabid  because  it  eat  and  drank  well:  but,  as  it 
seemed  indisposed,  it  was  killed,  though  not  before  it 
had  bit  a  man,  who  fell  a  victim  to  hydrophobia.—  , 
(On  the  Bite  of  a  Rabid  Animal,  p.  15.) 

When  a  dog  bites  a  person,  it  should  not  be  immedi- 
ately killed,  but  merely  chained  up,  because  by  destroy- 
ing it  at  once,  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  whether  it 
was  rabid  is  prevented,  and  crqnt  alarm  is  thus  kept 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  wounded  per  son  and  his  friends 
If  the  animal  be  affected  with  rabies  it  will  perish  In  » 
few  days.  At  the  veterinary  school  at  Alfiut,  when  a 
dog  has  been  bit,;it  is"  usual  to  chain  it  up  for  at  leas' 
fifty  days  before  it  is  restored  to  its  master,  about  six 
weeks  being  considered  flie  period  when  a  dog  gene- 
rally becomes  rabid  after  being  bitten. 

'My  friend  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  had  a  large  Newfoundland 
dog,  howeveu,  which  did  not  become-raPid  till  seventy 
days  had  elapsed  from  the  period  wflen  it  was  bitten 
by  another  dpg.  As  I  saw  fjiis  case,  and  am  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  particulars,  I  consider  it  as  fui- 
nishipg  a  useful  caution,  against  placing  too  much 
confidence  ih  the  plan  adopted  at  the  veterinary  school 
at  Alfort. 

For  additional  details,  relating  to  the  disease  as  it 
appears  in  the  dog,  I  must  refer  to  the  above-mentioned 
paper.  Enough,  I  hope,  has  been  said,  to  niaj<e  the 
reader  aware,  that  mad  dogs  are  not  particularly  cha- 
racterized by  an  inability  to  lap  water,  nor  by  any 
degiee  of  fury.  These  animals,  when  actually  affected 
with  rabies,  from  their  quiet  manner  have  even  not 
been  suspected  of  having  the  disorder,  ahd  have  been 
allowed  to  run  ahout,  been  fondled,  and, even  slept 
with.— (See  Mem.  of  Swedish  Acad.  1777.) 

The  causes  of  this  peculiar  distemper  in  dogs  are  at 
present  unknown,  and  little  more  than  conjecture 
prevails  upon  the  subject.  It  is  not  positively  known 
whether  rabies  sometimes  originates  spontaneously 
in  these  animals,  though  I  believe  this  opinion  is  at 
present  gaining  ground ;  or  whether,  like  small  pox  in 
Ihe  human  species,  it  is  propagated  only  by  contagion. 
That  the  disease  is  frequently  imparted,  inconsequence- 
of  one  dog  hiring  another,  every  body  well  knows; 
yet  there  are  many  instances  in  which  this  mode  of 
propagation  cannot  be  suspected.  Several  facts  render 
it  probable,  that  among  dogs,  the  disease  is  often  com- 
municated by  contagion.  It  is  observed,  thatin  insulan, 
situations  dogs  are  seldom  affected,  and  this  circum- 
stance is  ascribed  to  such  animals  being  in  a  kind  of 
quarantine.  The  celebrated  sportsman,  Mr.  Meynell, 
secured  his  dogs  from  the  malady,  by  making  every 
new  hound  perforin  a  quarantine  befone  he.wns suffered 
to  join  the  packi — (See  Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of 
Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  art.  17.)  Great 
heat  was  very  commonly  supposed  la  be  an  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease  in  dogs;  but  without  mud!  found- 
ation^ "A  very  hot  climate,  or  one  exposed  to  the 
pxtremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  a  very  hot  and  dry  season; 
feeding  upon  putrid,  stinking,  and  mnegnty  flcalf ; 
want  of  water;  worms  m  the  kidneys}  inleslines, 
brain,  or  cavities  of  the  nose,"  are  set  down  by  B»er- 
haave.  as  causes  of  the  disease.— (Aphorism,  1134.) 
We  learn  from  Dr.  J.  Hunjer,  that  in  the  hot  island  of 
Jamaica,  where  dugs  are  exceedingly  numerous,  not 
one  w?s  known*  to  go  mad  during  forty  yearflw— 
(Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  Knoiol.edire,Uc. 
cit.)  Cold  weather  lias  also  been  set  down  as  con- 
ducive to  rabies  aiironc  the  canine  race,  as  Is  suggested, 
because,  the  ponds  being  frozen,  these  animals  cannot 
quench  their  thirst.— (Le  Rouz.)  That  neither  of 
these  sentiments  about  heat  and  cold  being  ihe  cause  of 
the  origin  of  the  disease  in  dogs,  is  correct,  will  be 
manifest  enough  to  any  bndy  who  has  patience  to  look 
over  the  volume  of  the  Mfm.  de  la  Soc.  RoyaU  deMid. 
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tlevoted  entirely  to  the  consideration  of  rabies ;  and 
from  the  investigations  of  M.  Andry  (Recherch,es' sur 
la  Rage.,  800.  Paris,  1780),  it  appears,  thai  January, 
the  coldest  month  in  the  year,  and  August,  the  hottest, 
are  those  which  furnish  the  fewest  instances  of  hydro- 
phobia. On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  number  of  rabid 
wolves  is  in  March  and  April ;  and  that  of  dogs  affected 
with  spontaneous  rabies,  in  May  and  September. 

According  to  Savary,  dogs  never  go  mad  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  nor  in  tiiat  part  of  Syria  which  is  near  the 
sea;  and  VoWiey  assures  us,  that  these  animals  enjoy 
the  same  fortunate  exemption  both  in  the  lattercoumry 
and  in  Egypt.— (Voyage  in  Syrie,  (.  I.)  The  traveller 
Brown  also  declares,  that  in  Egypt  they  are  never,  or 
very  rarely,  attacked  with  rabies. 

"  Allhough-(says  Baron  Larrey)  hydrophobia  is  more 
frequent  in  warm  than  temperate  climates,  it  is  not 
observed  in  Egypt;  and  the  natives  assured  us  that 
they  knew  of  no  instance  in  which  this  disease  had 
manifested  itself  either  in  man  or  animals;  No  doubt 
this  is  owing  to  the  species  and  character  of  the  dogs 
of  this  country,  and  their  manner  of  living. 

"It  is  remarked,  that  the  Egyptian  dogs  are  almost 
continuallyiin  a  state  ofinaction :  during  the  day  they 
lie  down  in  the  shade,  near  vessels  full  of  fresh  water 
prepared  by  the  natives.  They  only  run  about  in  the 
night  time:  they  evince  the  signs  and  effects  of  their 
love  but  once  a  year,  and  only  for  a  few  instants. 
They  are  seldom  seen  coupled.  On  our  arrival,  there* 
was  a  vast  number  of  these  animals  in  Egypt,  because 
they  were  held,  like  many  others,  in  great  veneration, 
and  were  never  put  to  death.  They  do  not  go  iii^o  the ' 
houses:  in  the  daytime  they  remain  at  the  sides  6f  the 
streets,  and  theyonly  wander  into  the  country  At  night, 
in  order  to  find  atiy  dead  animalsiwhich  happen  to  be 
unburied.  Their  disposition  is  meek  and  peaceable, 
mid  they  rarely  fight  with  each  other.  Possibly,  all 
these  eauses  may  exempt  them  from  rabies."— (Larrey, 
in  Mim.  de  Ckir.  MUitaire,  t.  2,  p.  226.) 

This  observation  about  the  exemption  of  the  Egyp- 
tian dogs  from  rabies  is  very  ancient,  having  been  made 
by  Prosper  Alpinus. — (Rer.JE.gyptiarum,  lib.  4,  cap.  8.) 
According  to  Barrow,  the  dogs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  Caffiaria;  very  rarely  go 
mad. — (Travels  into  the  Interior  of  Africa.)  Several 
authors  assert  that  rabies  never  opcurs  in  Sonth  Ame- 
rica.— {Bibl.  Raisomiie,  1750.  Van  Swieten,  Comment, 
in  Jlphor.  1129.  Portal,  $-c.)  L.  Valentin  declares, 
tha&  it  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  warm  regions  of 
America,  but  common  in  the  northern  part  of  tljat' 
continent.— (Journ.  Gin.  de  Mid.  t.  30.)  hr.  Thomas, 
who  resided  a  good  while  ip  the  West  Indies,  never 
saw  nor  heard  of  a  case  of  rabies  there  (Practice  of 
Physic);  and  Dr.  B.  Moseley  states,  that tlte disprfler 
was  not  known  in  those  islands  down  to  1783.  On  the 
other  hand,  tne  disease  sometimes  happens  in  the  East 
Indies,  though  not  with  such  frequency  as  at  all  to 
justify  the  doctrine  about  heat  being  the  cause  of  its 
production.  The  silence  of  Hippocrates  proves,  that 
in  his  days  hydrophobia  must  have  been  very  ran;  in 
Greece;  and,  as  the  disorder  is  not  mentioned  in  thj 
Scriptures,  an  inference  may  be  made,  that  it  could  not 
be  so  common  in  the  hot  tracts  of  the  globe,  inhabited 
by  the  Hebrews,  as  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe 
and  America. 

Neither  can  the  sentiment  be  received  as  correct,  that 
rabies  is  more  frequent  in  the  north  than  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe;  for  De  la  Fontaine  particu- 
larly notices  Jiow  extremely  rare  it  is  in  Poland.— 
(Cttir.  Mid.  Jibhandl.  Brcslau,  17!)2.)  The  disease  is 
reported  to  be  very  common  in  Prussian  Lithuania; 
but  mad  dogs  are  seldom  or  never  heard  of  at  Arch- 
angel, Tobolsk,  or  In  lhe,counlry  north  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

In  Mr.  Meynell's account,  which  was  communicated 
to  him  by  a  physician,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  complaint 
never  ari«es  from  hot  weather,  nor  putrid  provisions 
nor  from  any,  onuse  except  the  bite ;  for,  liowever  dogs 
have  been  confined,  however  fed,  or  whatever  may 
have.been  the  heat  of  the  seasmi,  the  disorder  never 
commenced  without  a  possibility  of  Iracing  it  to  the 
receding  cause,  nor  was  it  ever  introduced  into  the 
ennel,  except  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.   (See  art. 

i/i  Reel's  Cyclupatdia.)  f 
Dr.  Gillmnn  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  disease 
In  dons  is  probably  excited  independently  of  particular 
climates,  of  putrid  aliment,  of  deficiency  of  water  of 


want  of  perspiration,  or  of  the  worm  under  the  tongue, 
to  which  causes  it  has  been  at  different  times  ascribed  ; 
and  he  expresses  his  belief,  that  it  originates  some- 
what like  typhus  in  the  human  subject,  and  is  not  al- 
ways produced  by  inoculation,  or  by  means  of  a  bite. 
He  thinks,  that  it  may  be  occasionally  brought  on  by 
the  confinement  of  dogs,  without  exercise,  in  close  and 
filthy  kennels  ;  and  that  the  successof  Mr.  Trevalyan, 
as  related  by  Dr.  Bardsley,  in  clearing  his  kennel  of 
the  disease,  by  changing  even  the  pavement,  after 
other  nveans  of  purification  had  failed,  affords  pre- 
sumptive evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, this  author  thinks,  that  the  method  of  qua- 
rantine, adopted  by  Mr.  Meynell,  and  recommended  by 
Dr.  Bardsley,  on  the  supposition  that  the  disease  origi- 
nates exclusively  frotiK contagion,  will  not  be  a-suffi- 
cient  preventive  alone :  and  he  infers,  from  some 
facts  reported  by  Mr.  Daniel,  that  the  poisoq  Some- 
times Jies  dormant  In  dogs,  four,  five,  and  six  months ; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  period  of  two  months  is 
rrot  a  sufficient  quarantine. — (See  Gillman's  Diss,  on 
the  Bite  of  a  Rabid  Animal.) 

"In  opposition,  however",  to  some  of  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  foregoing  passage,  it  should  be  known, 
that  Dtipuytnen,  Magendie,  and  Breschet-have  pur- 
posely kept  maiiy  doss  for  a  long  time  in  the  most 
disgusting  state  of  uncleanliness,  let  them  even  die  in 
this  condition  for  want  of  food  and  water,' or  even 
devour  each  other,  yet-  without  exciting  -rabies. — 
(Diet,  drs  Sciences  Med.  t.  47,  p.  53.)  Yet  Professor 
Rossi,  of  Turin,  is  said  to  have  produced  this,  or  some 
similar  disease,  in  cats;  by  keeping  them  shut  up  in  a 
room.— (Mim.  de  VMcad.  Imp.  de  Turin,  1805  d  1808, 
p.  93.  d,e  la  Notice  des,  Travaux.)  On  the  whole,  I  con 
sider  it  w.ell  provedj  that  neither1  long  thirst,  hun 
ger,  eating  putrid  flesh,  nor  filth,  will  occasion  the 
disease  in  the  canine  race.  At  Aleppo,  where  these 
animals  perish  in  great  numbers  from  want  of  food 
and  water,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  the  distemper 
is  said  to  be  unknown.  Nor  is  rabies  1'ound  to  attack 
dogs  and  cats  with  particular  frequency  during  the 
copulating  season,  and,  therefore,  the  oestrus  veneris 
j  cannot  be  admitted  to  have  any  share  in  its  production, 
as  some  writers  have  been  disposed  to  believe. — (See 
Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  "t.  47,  p.  55.) 

Although  most  writers  believe  in  the  reality  of  a 
poison,  or  specific  infectious  principle,  in  cases  of  ra- 
bies, the  fact  has  been  questioned,  or  absolutely  re- 
jected'by  others.  Bosquillon  considered  the  disease 
always  as  the  effect  of  fear,  or  an  impression  upon  the 
imagination.  This'view  of  the  matter  is  far  from 
being  new,  and  has  been  ably  refuted  by  many  autllors, 
and  especially  by  M.  Desault,  of  Bourdeaux,  who  re- 
marks', that  horses,  asses,  and  nm]es„quibus  non  est 
■intellectus,  had  died  rabid  the  very  year  in  which  he, 
widte ;  and  it  is  observed  by  Dr.  J.  Vaughan,  that  an 
infant  in"  the  cradle, is  sometimes  attacked,  while  many 
timorous  children  escape. 

A nothennotion  has  partially  prevailed,  that  rabiesdoes 
not  depend  upon  any  virug,  but  upon  the  continuance 
of  an  irritation  in  the  bitten  parts,  affecting  the"  whple 
nervous  System.  —(PercivaC;  J.  Mease;  Girard  ;  ~&c.) 
But  this  doctrine  confounds  rabies  and  tetanus  to- 
gether, a"nd  can  only  apply  to  the  symptomatic  non- 
infectious hydrophobia  from  an  ordinary  wound  or 
laceration. 

.The  facts,  in  proof  of  the  reality  of  a  peculiar  infec- 
tious principle  in  cases  o.f  rabies,  are  too  numerous  to 
leave  ally  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Twenty-three  in- 
dividuals were  bit  one  morning  by  a  female  wojf,  of 
Whom  thirteen  died  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  months, 
besides  several  cows,  which  had  been  injured  by  the 
same  animal.  How  could  all  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons have  had  similar  symptoms,  and  especially  a  hor- 
ror.of  fluids,  had  they  not  been  all  tmder  the  influence 
of  some  cause,  besides  the  bites'?  The  patients  who 
rlied,  were  bit  on  the  naked  skin;  while  in  the  others, 
who  escaped  infection,  the  bites  happened  through 
Tjieir  clothes,  which  no  doubt  intercepted  the  saliva 
tlie  vehicle  of  the  virus.  In  t fie  essay  by  he  Roux, 
mention  is  made  of  three  persons,  bit  by  a  rabid  wolf 
near  Autiin,  in  July,  1781,  and,  notwithstanding  mer- 
curial f/ictioAs,  th  y  till  died  of  hydrophobia.  Of  ten 
other  individuals  bit  4w  a  wolf,  nine  died  rabid. — 
i  Rey,  MiiiKdc  In  p.tyz'."  de  Mid.  p.  147.)  Twen- 
4jr-four  persons  were  injured  in  the  same  manner  near 
Rochelle,  and  eishteen  of  Uiem  perislied.— (Andry, 
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Redierclies  sur  le  Rage,  ed.  3,  p.  196.)  On  the  27tl) 
January,  1780,  fifteen  individuals  were  bit  by  a  mad 
dog,  and  attended  at  Senlis  hy  the  commissioners  of 
the  French  Royal  Society  of  Physic  :  ten  had  received 
the  bites  on  the  naked  flesh,  and  five  through  their 
clothes.  •  Of  the  first  ten,  only  five  lost  their  lives,  three 
of  them  dying  of  decided  rabies  between  the  27th  of 
February  and  the  3d  of  April ;  and  the -other  two  be- 
tween the  29th  of  February  and  the  18th  of  .March. 
Unless  the  opinion  be  adopted,  that  the  tlisease  is- 
caused  by  an  infectious  principle,  a  sort  of  inoculation, 
it  would  be  impossible  rationally  to  explain  the  cause 
of  so  many  deaths  from  the  bites  of  rabid  animals.  If 
the  idea,  that  rabies  originates  from  fear,  or  nervous- 
irritation,  "were  true,  how  could  we  account  fof  there 
being  such  a  difference  between  the  usual  consequences 
of  the  bite  of  a  healthy  dog,  and  those  of  the  bite  of 
one  affected  with  rabies?  Healthy  dogs  are  inces- 
santly quarrelling,  and  biting  each  other  in  the  streets, 
yet  their  wounds  are  not  followed  by  rabies  ;  and,  as 
a  modern  author  remarks',  if  hydrophobia  were  refer- 
able to  nervous,  irritation  derived  from  the  wounded 
part,  how  does  it  happen?,  that,  among  the  thousands 
of  wounded  after  a  great  battle,  hydrophobia  is  not 
seen  instead  of  tetanus  1 — (Diet,  des  Sciences  Med. 
t.  47,  p.  61.)  But  if  it  were  yet  possible  to  entertain  a 
doubt  of  an  infectious  principle  in  hydrophobia,  this 
possibility  would  be  removed  by  the  reflection,  that 
the  disease  may  be  communicated  to  healthy  animals 
by  inoculating,  them  with  the  saliva  of  certain  other 
rabid  animals.  In  fact,  as  I  have  stated,  the  bites  of 
such  animals  are  in  every  point  of  view  only  an  inocu- 
lation ;  and  the  same  remark  rtiay  be  extended  to  the 
numerous  instances  on  record,  in  which  the  disease 
arose  in  the  human  subject,  as  a  consequence  of  a  rabid 
dog  or  cat  (not  suspected  to  be  in  this  state  at  the  time) 
having  been  played  with,  fondled,  or  suffered  to  lick 
the  naked  skirl,  in.  which  there  was  at  the  moment 
some  slight  scratch,  entirely  overlooked. 

Many  of  the  ancient  writers  not  only  believed  in  the 
hydrophobic  virus,  or  infectious  principle,  but  even  in 
its  diffusion  through  the  blood,  flesh,  and  secretions  in 
general ;  and  this  hypothesis  was  professed  by  Boer- 
haave,  Van  Swieten,  Sauvages,  F.  Hoffman,  &e* ;  but, 
in  proportion  as  the  humoral  pathology  lost  ground, 
the  foregoing  idea  was  abandoned,  and  the  opinion 
adopted,  that  the  infection  is  confined  to  the  saliva, 
and  wounded  part,  in  which  it  has  been  inserted. 

The  tales  of  some  old  -authors  would  lead  one  to 
think,  that  hydrophobia  may  be  communicated  by  eat- 
ing the  flesh  of  a  rabid  animal. — (Fernelius,  De  Obs. 
Rer.  Caus.  et  Morb.  Epidem.  lib.  2,  cap.  14;  Schenck- 
?us  Mangctus,  <S-c.)  But  respecting  theses  accounts,  it 
is  remarked,  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  much  confi- 
dence ;  for  it  is  certain'that  rabies  never  begins,  as  is 
stated  with  regard  to  spme  of  the  cases  in  question  a 
few  hours  after  the  application  of  its  cause,  and  its 
early  stage  is  never  characterize!!  by  any  fury,  or  dis- 
position to  bite.  And,  besides,  how  can  such  relations 
be  reconciled  with  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  who, 
according  to  Pliny,  employed  the  liver  of  the  mad  dog, 
or  wolf,  as  a  remedy  1  Palmarius  also  fed  his  patients 
for  three  days  with  the  dried  blood  of  the  rabid  ani- 
mal— (Mini.  delaSoc.de  Mid.  p.  136  ;  et  le  No.  178.) 
The  flpsii  °f"a  bullock,  which  had  been  bit  by  a  mad 
dog,  and  afterward  died  rabid,  was  sold  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Medola  near  Mantua,  yet  none  of  them 
were  attacked  wiUihydrophobia.-*(^7i</ry,  Rechcrchcs 
sur  la  Rage,  Src.  p.  30.)  Dr.  Le  Camus  informed  Lar- 
reyrthat  he  had  eaten  the  flesh  of  animals,  Which  died 
rabid,  but  he  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  the  expe: 
riment.  And  it  is  stated  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  L.  Valen- 
tin, that  certain  negroes  in  the  United  Stalesof  America, 
had  no  illness  from  eating  the  fleab  of  pigs  which  had' 
died  of  rabies.— (.fourn.  Gin.  de  Mid.  t.  30,  p.  417.)  As 
for  the  question,  whether  the  blood  is  infected  ?  it  is  ge- 
nerally Considered  to  he  set  tled  in  the  negative,notwith- 
standing  the  account  given  by  L£mei  y  of  a  dog,  which 
was  attacked  with  ratjies,  as  is  said,  from  lapping  the" 
blood  of  a  hydrophobic  patient,  .who  had  been  bled  — 
{Hist,  de  VAcad.  Roynle  des  Sciences,  1707,  p.  25.) 
Dupuytren,  Breschet,  and  Mngendie  were  never  able 
to  communicate  rabies  by  rubbing  wouiifls  with  blood 
taken  from  mad  dogs;  and  they  even  several  times  in- 
jected such  blood  into  Hie  veins  of  other  healthy  docs, 
yet  none  of  these  latter  animals  were  attacked  with 
rabies,  though  they  were  keot  for  a  sufficient  length  of 


time  to  leave  no  doubt  jpon  the  subject.—  (See  Diet, 
des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  63.) 

A  point  of  greater  practical  interest  than  the  former 
is,  whether  the  drinking  of  the  milk  of  an  animal,  la- 
bouring under  rabies,  is  attended  with  any  risk  of  com- 
municating >the  disease?  It  is  asserted  by  TilDBIUL 
that  a  peasant,  his  wife,  Children,  and  saveial  other 
persons,  weie  seized  with  hydrophobia, ill  consequence 
or  chinking  the  milk  of  a  rabid  cow  ;  and  that  the  hus- 
band and  eldest  child  were  saved  by  medical  treatment  • 
hot  that  the  wile  and  four  of  the  childrcli  died.  It  ja' 
farther  stated,  that  three  or  lour  months  alteiVard, 
the  maid  and  a  neighbour,  who  had  partaken  of  Hie 
milk  of  the  same  cow,  also  died  of  hydrophobia.— (Cum. 
7,  obs.  33.)  In  opposiiiqn  to  this  account,  however, 
several  facts,  reported  by  other  writers  of  greatar  cre- 
dit, tend  to  prove,  that  hydiophobia  cannot  be  commu- 
nicated by  the  milk  of  a  rahid  animal  —  {Nova  Acta  * 
Nut.  Cur.\ol.  1,  obs.  55;  Baudot,  in  Mini,  de  la  Soc. 
Royale  de  Mid.  an.  1782  ft  83,  t.  2,  p.  91.) 

The  cases  reportedly  F.  Hoffman  and  Chabert, 
with  the-view  of  proving  the  possibility  of  infection 
through  the  medium  of  the  semen,  are  of  no  weight, 
because,  on  a  critical  examination  of  thern,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  infection  of  the  women  is  staled  to 
have  taken  place  very  soon  after  their  husbands  had 
been  bit,  which  is  quite  at  vaiiance  with  the  esta- 
blished character  of  the  disease,  as  it  never  commences, 
and  of  course  cannot  be  propagated  in  any  manner, 
soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  bite.  Besides,  these  his- 
tories are  refuted  by  others  of  greater  accuracy.— (See 
Baudot,  in  Mini,  de  la  Soc.  Royale  de  Mid.' an.  1782, 
(St.  p.  92.  Rivallier,  vol.  cit.  p.  136.  211.  BoutMle, 
p.  237.  Boissiire,  in  Journ.  Gin.  de  Mid.  1. 17,  p.  296.) 

Neither  can  hydrophobia  be  imparted  by  the  breadi, 
notwithstanding  the  statements  of  Ca;lius  Aurelianus, 
and  some  other  old  writers.  A'nurse,  mentioned  by 
Dr.  J.  Vaughan,  repeatedly  kissed  a  hydrophobic  In- 
fant, which  she  had  suckled,  and  exposed  hereell'inces- 
santly  to  its  breath,  but  without  the  least  ill  effttts. 
The  fear  which  has  alsotbeen  entertained,  of  the  dls 
order  being  receivable  from  the  application  of  the 
patient's  perspiration  to  the  skin,  is  not  founded  upon 
any  authentic  facts. 

Does  the  infectious  principle  of  «abi«9  reside  in  the 
salivary  secretion,  or  in  the  muchs  of  the  trachea  and 
brorjehiae  1  The  common  belief  is,  that,  ill  hydropho- 
bia, the  salivary  glands  are  considerably  affected.  But, 
it  has  been  remarked  bjt  a  modem  writer,  that  if  these 
glands  exhibit  no  morbid  alteration  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  disorder;  if  they  are  found  healthy  aRer 
death  ;,if  the  air-passages  are  the  seal  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  if  the  saliva  does  not  constitute  the  frothy  slaver 
about  the  lips  ;  and  if  such  slaver,  Wherewith  the 
disease  maybe  communicate'd  by  inoculation,  ia,  de- 
rived from  the  inflamed  windpipe  and  bronchia;,  and 
consists  of  mucus  converted  into  a  kind  of  foam  hy 
the  Convulsive  manner  in  which  the  patient  breathes; 
there  is  some  reason  for  questioning  whether  the  sa- 
liva, strictly  so  called,  undergoes  the  alteration  gene- 
rally supposed.— (See  Diet., des  Sciences  Mid.  (.47, 
p.  66.)  However,  this  writer  is  not  exactly  correct, 
when  he  describes  the  frothy  secretion  about  the  mouth, 
as.  being  altogether  composed  of  mucus  from  the  tra- 
chea, since  a.  great  pan  of  it  is  unquestionably  true 
saliva  and  mucus  secreted  in  the  fauces  and  mouth. 
In  the  stomachs  of  dogs,  which  died  rabid,  Dr.  Gillnian 
constantly  observed  traces  of  inflammation,  and  he 
once  tried  to  communicate  the  disease  to  two  rabbits, 
bv  inoculating  them  with  matter  taken  from  pustules 
found  in  the  stomach  of  a  rabid  dog ;  hut  no  infection 
took  place.— (On  tlte  Bite  of  a  Rabid  Animal,  p.  32.) 

According  to  professor  Rossi  of  Turin,  the  nertfea 
"before  they  grew  cold,  participated  with  the  saliva 
in  the  property  of  communicating  rabies."  HeasserlSj 
that  he  once  imparted  the  disease,  by  inserting  in  » 
wound  a  bit  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  immediately  alter  it 
had  been  taken  from  a  living  rabid  cat.— (See  Mim.de 
VAcad.  Imp.  de  Turin,  Sciences,  Pkys.  et  Maihim.  dt 
1805  d  1808,  part  93,  de  la  Notice  dcs'Pi  avauz.)  ' 

After  all  wjiich  has  been  staled  concerning  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  infectious  principle  nf  IiydropfioMn  being 
rhore  or  less  diffused  through  the  solids  and  fluids  'if  a 
rabid  animal,  and  rrM  being-  restricted  to  the  saliva, 
perhaps  the  pafest  conclusion  to  be  made  is,  lint  to 
reject  the  opinion  altogether,  but  to  consider  it  as  »• 
present 'requiring  farther  proof.    And  from  obseiva- 
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lions  of  what  happens  in  the  human  s ubject,  the  same 
inferences  should  not  always  be  drawn,  as  from  expe- 
riments on  animals,  which  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
with  spontaneous  rabies  of  a  decidedly  infectious 
character. — (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.'t.  47,  p.  G7 ) 

Although  many  cases  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
recoids  oi  medicine  and  surgery,  tending  to  convey  an 
idea,  that  the  mere  application  of  the  saliva  of  a  rabid 
animal  to  the  sound  entire  skin  of  the  human  subject, 
may  give  rise  to  hydrophobia,  the  assertion  is  contrary 
to  general  experience,  and  liable  to  a  reflection  which 
must  overturn  the  hypothesis;  viz.  the  slightest  prick, 
scratch,  abrasion,  or  broken  pimple  on  the  surface  Of 
the  body,  such  as  would  not  be  likely  hi  many  in- 
stances to  excite  notice,  may  render  the  application  of, 
the  saliva  to  the  part  a  positive  inoculation. 

Instances  are  also  reported,  the  tenour  of^wbich  is  to 
prove,  that  the  hydrophobic  vjru8>  may  take  effect 
through  a  sound 'mucous  membrane. — ^Palmar/us,  de 
Morbiu  Contag. ;  Portal,  Obs.  sur  la  Rage,  p.  13)  ; 
Maltliicu  in  Mim.  de  la  Soc.  Jtoyale  de  Mid.  p.*Z\0, 
be.)  But  that  this  does  not  happen  in  the  human  sub- 
ject is  tolerably  weil  proved  by  the  consideration,  thai 
formerly  a  class  of  men  nnde  it  theit-  business  to  suck 
the  wounds  caused  by- the  bites  of  rabid  animals;  yet 
none  of  them  contracted  hydrophobia  from  this  bold 
employment. —  (Bosquillon,  Mint,  de  la  Soc.  d'Emula- 
tion,  t.  5,  p.  1.)  The  example  of  the  nurse,  who  re- 
peatedly kissed  a  child  without  the  least  ill  -effect, 
while  it  was  dying  of  rabies,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  J. 
Vaughan^  has  been  already  noticed.  However,  if 
hydrophobia  were  apparently  to  arise  in  any  rare  in- 
stance from  the  application  of  the  slaver  of  a  rabid 
animal  to  the  inside  of  the  lips,  no  positive  inference 
eonJd  be  drawn  from  the  fact-,  unless  the  means  were 
also  possessed  of  ascertaining  that  there  were  no  slight 
abrasion  about  the  gums,  or  within  the  mouth,  pre- 
viously to  such  application. 

•  For  the  hydrophobic  virus  to  take  effect,  therefore, 
it  is  generally,  if  not  always  necessary,  that  the  infec- 
tious saliv#be  either  applied  to  an  abraded,  wounded, 
or  ulcerated  surface.  In  the  case  of  a  bite,  the  t^eth 
are  the  envenomed  weapons,  which  at  once  cause  the 
solution  of  continuity,  and  deposite  the  infection  in  the 
part.  But  the  meie  abrasion  of  the  cuticle,  anil  the 
application  of  the  infectious  saliva  to  the  denuded 
cutis,  will  often  sufjice  for  the  future  production  of  (he 
disease.  As  the  mode  of  communication,  therefore, 
is  a  true  inoculation,  it  follows,  that  the  danger  must 
depend  very  much  upon  the  quantity  of  infectious 
matter  conveyed  into,  or  applied  to  the  part,  the  effec- 
tual manner  in  which  the  saliva  is  lodged  in  the  flesh', 
the  extent  and-  number  of  the  woupds,  and  particularly 
the  circumstance  of  the  teeth  *of  the  rabid  animal 
having  passed  through  no  clothes,  by  which-the  saliva 
might  possibly  be  effectually  prevented  from  entering 
the  wound  at  all.  Hence* bites  on  the  hands  and  face 
are  well  known  to  be  of  the  most  dangerous  descrip- 
tion, especially  those  on  the  face,  the  hands  being 
sometimes  protected  with  gloves. 

From  what  has  been  observed,  however,  it.  is  not»tb 
be  concluded  that  the  disease  always  follows,  even 
when  the  animal  which  inflicts  the  bite  is  decidedly 
rabid,  and  some  of  its  saliva  is  actually  applied  to  the 
ivounded  or  abraded  parts.  On  the  contrary,  experience 
fully  proves,  that  out  of  the  great  number  of  individu- 
als often  bit  by  the  same  mad  dog,  and  to  whom  no 
.  effectual  prophylactic  measure  is  extended,  only  a 
greater  or  less  number  are  afterward  attacked  with 
Hydrophobia.  When  this  difference  in  the  fate  of  the 
individuals  cannot  be  explained  by  the  intervention 
of  their  clOlhcs,  the  thickness  of  the  cuticle  at  the  in- 
jured part,  the.small  size  and  superficial  nature  of  the 
bite,  I  he  ablution  of  the  pan,  6r  some  other  mode  in 
which  any  actual  inoculation  may  have  been  rendered 
ineffectual,  it  can  only  be  referred  to  some  unknown 
peculiarities  or  differences  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  individuals.  Thelalter.conjecture  seems  more 
probable  when  the  fact  is  recollected  that  some  ani- 
mate are  more  susceptible  of  rabies  than  others,  and 
some  appear  lo  resist  the  infection  altogether. 

Dogs  are  more  susceptible  of  the  infection  than  the 
human  species.  Four  men  and  twelve  dogs  were  bit 
by  the  same  mad  dog,  and  every  one  of,  the  dogs  died 
of  the  disease,  while  all  the  four,  men  escaped,  though 
they  used  no  oilier  means  of  prevention  but  such  as 
we.ace  every  duy  fail.  There  is  also  an  instance  o"f 


twenty  persons  being  bit  by  the  same  mad  dog,  of  whom 
only  one  had  the  disease. 

Dr.  Heysham  has  defined  hydrophobia  to  be  an  aver- 
sion and  horror  at  liquids,  exciting  a  painful  convulsion 
of  the  pharynx,  and  occurring  at  air  indeterminate 
period  alter  the  canine  virus  has  been  received  into 
the  system.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  in  the  class  neiiros.es, 
and  order  spasmi,  and  defines  it,  a  loathing  and  great 
dread  of  drinking  any  liquids,. from  their  creating  a 
painful  convulsion  of  the  pharynx,  occasioned  usost 
commonly  by  fhe  bite  of  a  mad  animal.  Others  have 
suggested  the  following  definition  as  more  complete: 
melancholy,  dread  of  cold  air,  of  any  thing  shining, 
and  particularly  of  water;  often  arising,  from  the  bite 
of  a  mad  animal  —  (Parr's  Med.  Vict.)  However, 
the  latter  definition  is,  perhaps,  equally  objectionable, 
because  there  is  not  invariably  a  dread  of  shining 
bodies.— (See  Dr.  Powell's  Case,  p.  8.)  While  some 
authors  Represent  '  it-  as  a  nervous  disorder,  others, 
among  whorii  is  Boerhaave,  consider  it  as  one  of  an 
inflammatory  nature.  In  many  systems  of  surgery, 
hydrophobia  is  treated  of  wilh  poisoned  wounds,  of 
one  species  of  which  it  is  strictly  the  effect. 

With  regard  lo  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  they 
are  generally  tardy.'fn  making  their  appearance,  a  con- 
siderable, but  a  very  variable,  space  of  time  usually 
elapsing  between  their  commencement  and  the  receipt 
of  the  bite.  Out  of  a  table  of  131  cases,  none  of  the 
patients  becaroe  ill  before  the,  eleventh  day  after  the 
bite,  and  only  three,  before  the  eighteenth.  It  is  pre- 
tended by  Pouteau,  that  one  patient  was  bit  by  a  dog 
iirthe  morning,  and  Was  attacked  with  hydrophobia  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  But  as  this  account 
was  communicated  to  the  author  a  long  time  after  tm? 
occurrence,  and  not  by  a  medical  nian,  it  deserves 
little  confidence.  Another  case,  adverted  to  by  Mead,  is 
deprived  of  all  its  importance  by  the  same  consider 
ation.  These  examples,  as  well  as  another  reported 
by  Astruc,  in  which  the  patienf;  is  said  lo  ha,ve  had 
hydrophobia  in  less  than  three  days,  after  being 
wounded  on  the  temples,  can  at  most  be  regarded  only 
as  specimens  of  symptomatic  hydrophobia. — (Diet,  des 
Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  74. V  There  appears  to  be  no 
determinate  period  at  which  the  disorder  makes  its 
attack  after  the  bite;  but  it  is  calculated,  that  the 
symptoms  most  frequently  commence  between  the 
thirtieth  and  fortieth  days,  and  that  after  this  time  the 
chances  of  escape  increase.  Of  fifteen  patients,  Whose 
cases  Trolliet  was  acquainted  with,  seven  were  at- 
tacked between  the  fourteenth  and  thirtietlrdays;  five 
between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth ;  two  a  little'beyond 
the  latter  period ;  and  one  after  fourteen  Weeks,  fin 
May,  1784,  seventeen  persons  were  bit  by  a,,  rabid 
wolf  near  Brive,  of  whom  ten  were  afterward  at- 
tached with  hydrophobia ;  viz.  one  on  the  fifteenth 
day  after  the  bite;  one  on  the  eighteenth  •  one  on  the 
uintcenth;  one  on  the*  twenty-eighth  ;  one  on  the 
thirtieth;  one  on  the  thirty-third;  one  on. the  thirty- 
fifth;  one  on  the  forty-fourth  ;  one  on  the  fifty-second  ; 
and  the  last  on  the  sixty-eighth  day. — (Hist,  de  la 
Soc.  Royale  de  Med.  p.  209'.) .  Fothergill  and  Moseiey 
mention' cases  in  which  the  disease  begari  four  months 
«.after  the  bite;  and  M.  Matthey  of  Geneva  details  an 
instance  in  which  the  interval  was  117  days.±-(Journ. 
Gin.  t.  54,  p.  275.)  Haguenot  knew  of  a  case  in 
which  the  interval,  between  the  bite  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  illness,  was  five  months. — (Portal,  p.  183.) 
Dr.  J.  Vaughun  mentions  an  interval  of  nine  months : 
Mead  of  eleven;  Galen,  Bauhin,  and  Boissiere,  of  a 
year;  Nourse  of  nineteen  months;  and'R.  Leniilius,  of 
three  years. 

Dr.  Bardsley,  of  Manchester,  has  recorded  a  case  ii 
which  the  most  Careful  .inquiries  tended  to  pro\«e, 
that  the  patient  had  never  suffered  the  least  injury  from 
any  animal,  except  the  bile  inflicjed  twelve  years  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  the  hydrophobia,  by 
a  dog  apparently  mad.— (Jlfcm.  of  Liter  and.  Phil 
Society  of  Manchester,  vol.  4," part  2,  p.  431.) 

A  merchant  of  MoritpeHier  is  also  stated  to  have  been 
attacked  with  hydrophobia  ten  years  after  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  dog,  which  also  bit  the  patient's  brother,  who 
dfed  hydrophobic  on  the  fortieth  clay  after  the  accident. 
MSee  Vict,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  75  )  Here  may 
also'be  found  references  to  cases,  in  which  the  interval 
is  alleged  to  have  been  eighteen,  twenty,  and  even 
thirty  years.  ,  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  attach  any 
credit-to  these  very  late  periods  of  attack.  Dr.  J.  Hun- 
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,  doubt  :  the  observation,  however,  in  regard 


ter  considers  seventeen  months,  and  Dr.  Hamilton.  I  there  is  no  ^ 

nineteen,  the  longest  interval  deserving  beIief.-(On  to  the  ir""'S  W  several  authors',  wlio  urged  tg 

at  of  I  ago  jiiui-i  «;™    j   .   ..  Ji0„„„„ 


Hydrophobia,  vol.  1,  p.  113.)    Exposure  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  fear,  are 
believed  to  have  considerable  influence  in  accelerating 
the  commencement  of  the  symptoms.    That  mental 
alarm  is  also  of  itself  sometimes  capable  of  bringing  on 
asimple  hydrophobia,  totally  unconnected  with  infec- 
tion, is  incontestable;  a  case  which  has  not  always 
been  duly  discriminated.    A  most  convincing  proof  of 
this  fact  is  recorded  by  Barbantini,inthe  Italian  Journ. 
»«/  Physic;  Chemistry,  Src.  for  January  and  February, 
3817    A  young  man  was  bit  by  a  dog  which  he  fancied 
was  mad,  ami  on  the  fifth  day  he  evinced  symptoms 
of  hydrophobia,  of  which  he  was  nearly  dying,.when 
the  do"  which  had  bit  him  was  shown  to  him  perfectly 
well,  a~iid  the  intelligence  tranquillized  him  so  effectu 
ally  that  he  was  quite -well  four  days  afterward.  Mr 
John  Huuter  is  said  to  have  mentioned  in  his  lecture 
a  very  similar  case,  in  which  he  believed  the  patient 
would  certainly  have,  died,  if  the  dog,  which  inflicted 
the  bite,  had  "not  been  found  and  shown  to  the  patient 
perfectly  well. — (See  Journ.  Giv.  de  Mid.  t.  4),  p. 
215.)    It  is  to  the  efl'ects  of  terror  that  several  modem 
xv  i  iters  are  disposed  to  refer  the  instances  of  very 
late  attacks  of  hydrophobic  symptoms  al'teialie  period 
when  the  patients  were  bitten;  though,  unless  the  in- 
tellects be  changed  in  the  mean  time  by  other  causes, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  why  the  alarm  should  not 
'  have  the  greatest  effect  earlier,  while  the  impression 
of  the  danger  is  undiminished  by  time.   The  idea,  that 
the  symptoms  begin  sooner  after  the  bite  of  a  wolf 
than  that  of  a  drtg,  is  not  adopted  by  a  writer  who  has 
taken  great  pains  to  collect  information  on  the  present 
interesting  disorder.^-(See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t 
47,  p.  77.) 

Ctillen  has  divided  the  disease  intd  two  stages,  th 
hydrophobia  simjdex  and  rubiosa ;  or  the  melancholy 
and  raving  stages,  of  some  other  writers.   But  as  the 
early 'stage  is  frequently  unattended  with  any  thin 
like  melancholy,  it  is  best  merely  to  adopt  the  distinc 
fion  of  the  first  and  second  stages ;  one  comprehending 
the  efl'ects  of  Ithe  disorder  previously  to,  the  occurrence 
of  a  dread  «r  decided  aversion  of  liquids;  tlie.-other, 
.  the  subsequent  changes.   The  wound,  if  treated  by 
common  methods,  usually  heals  up  at  first  in  a  favour- 
able manner.    At  some  indefinite  period,  and,  pcea 
sionally,  long  after  the  bitten  part  seems  quite  we//,  a 
slh'ht  pain  begins  to  be  felt  in  it,  or  the  neighbouring 
pans,  now  and  then  attended  with  itching,  but  gene- 
rally resembling  a  rheumatic  pain.    If  the  bite  took 
'  dace  on  the  finger,  the  pain  successively  extends  fro 


tie  diand  to  the  forearm,  arm,  and  shoulder,  without 
any  redness  or  swelling  in  these  pans,  or  any  increase 
of  suffering  from  pressure  or  mption  of  the  limb.   In  a 
vreat  number  of  instances  the  trapezius  muscle,  and 
the  neck  on  the  same  side  as,the  bite,  are  [lie  points  to 
which  the  pain  principally  shoots.  The  cicatrix,  in  the 
mean  while,  begins  to  swell,  inflames,  and  often  festers 
and  discharges  an  ichorous  matter.   These  uneasy, 
nainful  sensations  reeurfrom  time  to  time,  and  usually 
precede  any  dread  of  water  several  days;  and  they  are 
a'iust  reason  for  apprehension.   Sometimes  pains  of  a 
mo  e  flying,  convulsive  kind,  are  Celt  in  various  parts 
Tthe  body     As  the  disease  advances,  the  pane,,, 
complains  of  the  pain  shooting  from  -the  situation  of 
The  bile  towards  the  region  of  the  heart.  Sometimes 
btfmS of  pain,  there  is.  rather  a  feeling  of  heat,  a  kind 
•of  tilling,  0^  even  a  sensation  of  cold  extending  up  to 
Hie  chest  and  throat.   Occasionally  no  local  iflngMW 
♦ike  rdace  •  thus  Sabatier,  in  giving  account  of  several 
"I?  "  mar  s  it  as  worthy  of  notice  that  the  bitten 
ases,  njuini   .  „ai„f,,l  nrevouslv  to  the  acces- 


nn  -is'd  d  not  become  painful  previously  to  the  acc 
P  n  of  ti  e  fatal  symptoms:  nor  did  any  swe  lmg 
f««S ;  nccw.-(|ee  W  de  I'butitut,  Mnal,  t 

2>£24Motpt  particularly 'observed,  that  the  pain  fol- 
rjr.  Ma'ce  part.cn  any  ^  ^  ^  (>f  ^ 


absorbents.  ,1 the ca  D|.  Babi    t  [|lerR 

as  in  one  of  ti  e  ca  snolf,der,  but  without  any 

Was  pain  in  lie  »  "  l!l|1(J  anfj  in  anotber  case 
affection  of  he  nxm  ">  ;tj  'voL  2),  the  pain,  occa- 
(see  Medical  Com*   < ■  ' X.m,\  t»  the  hi,. 


,'eedom  of  i'le  lymphatic  glands  from  disease,  as  an 
iroume.it  that  the  disorder  did  not  depend  upon  the  au- 
a„mti*n  of  any  virus.  It  is  also  noticed  by  others, 
who  inclined  to  the  belief  in  the  absorption  of  the  In 
fectious  principle.  "  Resorplionem  virus  ope  systems- 
lis  lymphatics  fieri  verisimillitnum  videtur;  ueqU» 
lamen  uec  vasa  lymphatica,  nec  glandule  vicins  sti- 
mulo  morboso,  vel  luinore  adfici  vioentur;  quod  in,  alili 
resorplionibus  viruleniis  fieri  solet."— (Cullisen,  Sysl. 
Chirurgice  Hodiernice,  vol.  1,  p.  595.    Hafnia,  1798.) 

Pain  and  heaviness  are  felt  in  the  head.  Snineiimea 
the.  headache  is  at  first  very  severe;  sometimes  but 
slight ;  but  in  the  latter  c^ise,  it  often  becomes  intense 
general,  and  accompanied  with  a  Sense  of  pressure 
upon  the  \eni pies.  In  certain  instances,  the  patient's 
sleep  lasts  a  good  while,  thougli'disturbed  by  dreams; 
while,  in  other  more  frequent  examples,  he  is  continu- 
ally restless.  The  intellectual  functions  generally  seem 
increased;  the  memory  stronger ;  Hie  conception  more 
ready;  the  imagination  more  fertile ;  and  thecoi.versa- 
tion  more  animated.  Hpwever,  some  patients  are 
silent  and  dejected,  and  when  questions  are  put  to 
then.,  the  answers  are  short  and  peevish.  But  the 
greater  number  are  active,  lively,  and  talkative.  At 
the  same  lime  the  organsofsense  betray  signs  of  in- 
creased sensibility^  and  the  eyes,  which  aie  very  open 
and  bright,  avoid  a  strong  light.  Sometimes  the  pupil 
is  found  to  be  considerably  dilated.  Extraordinary 
pains  are  fejt  about  the  neck,  trunk,  and  limbs.  It  is 
not  uncommon, ,also,  for  the  patient  to  evince  great 
anxiety,  or  to  fall  into  a  state  of  dull  despair  and  me- 
lancholy. These  last  symptoms,  of  which  great  notice 
is  taken  by  writers,  are  particularly  ascribabie  to  the 
effect  of  fear.  The  disorder  of  the  organs  of  digestion 
is  sometimes  manifested  in  various  ways,  though  it  is 
far  from  being  so  frequent  and  striking  as  the  affections 
of  the  liead  which  precede  it.  The  disorder  referred 
to  cousisis  at  first  in  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, and  afterward  constipation,  and  sometimes  colic. 
In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  the  puJse  is  generally 
somewhat  more  frequent  and  strong  than  in  health, 
and^he  countenance  appears  more  animated. 

n/mve  symptoms  precede  the  second  stage,  or 
that  of  decided  rabies,  only  by  a  few  days,  usually  four 
or  six,  (hough  sometimes  hut  two  hr  three.— (Did.  des 
Scirnces  Mill.  t.  47,  p.  78.) 

The  second  stage  of  hydrophobia, commences  with 
the  first  manifestation  of  the  dread  or  aversion  of 
liquids.   The  ungovernable  agitation  and  distressing 
sense  of  suffocation  excited  by  the  sight  of  liquids,  the 
attempt  to  drink,  or  even  the  mere  idea  of  drinking,  is 
unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  symptom  m  the 
disorder.   The  patient  is  also  frequently  attacked  with 
the  same  kind  of  commotion  and  suffering  from  other 
causes,  such  as  the  least  agitation  of  the  air,  or  ex- 
posure to  a  strong  light.    Indeed,  same  patients  are  so 
much  affected  by  a  blast  of  wind,  that  they  have  been 
known  to  endeavour  to  elude  it  by  walking  with  their 
hacks  towards  it  (Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Mid.  p. 
157);  while  others  scream  out  whenever  the  window 
or  door  of  their  room  is  opene'd.— ( Morgagni,  De  SeL 
et  Cans.  Morb.  Epist.  8,  Mo.  28.) 

Dr.  Ma.cet,  in  relating  llie  case  of  tjie  patient  affected 
with  hydrophobia,  observes,  that  "on  our  proposing  to 
him  to  drink,  he  started  up,  and  recovered  his  breath 
by  a  deep  convulsive  inspiration;  vet  he  expressed 
much  regie!  that  he  could  nol  diink,  as  he  conceived-it 
would  give  him  great  relief,  his  mouth  being  ext.eniely 
parched,  and  clammy.  On  being  urged  to  tiv,  how- 
ever, he  took  up  a  cup  of  water  in  one  hand,  and  a 
tea-spoon  in  the  other.  The  thoHghf  of  drinking  out 
of  the  cup  appeared  lo  him  intolerable;  but  beseemed 
determined  to  drink  with  the  spoon.  With  an  expres- 
sion of  tenor,  yet  with  groat  resolution,  he  filled  the 
spoon  and  proceeded  to  carry  it  to  his  lips;  but  before 
it  reached  his  mouth,  his  courage  forsook  him,  and  he 
was  forced  to  desist.  He  repeatedly  renewed  the 
attempt ;  hut  with  no  more  success.  His  arm  became 
rigid  and  immoveable  whenever  he  tried  lo  raise  it 
towards  his  mouth,  and  he  struggled  in  vain  against Jhii 
spasmodic  resistance.  At  last,  shutting  his  eyes,  and 
with  a  kind  of  convulsive  effort,  he  suddenly  threw 
•nto  his  mouth  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid,  which  be 
actually  swallowed.    But  at  the  same  instant  be 
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Jumped  up  from  his  chair,  and  flew  to  the  end  of  the 

ro  (mm  in;:  for  breath,  and  in  a  state  of  indesei  ibable 

terror."— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  t,  p.  158.)  Even 
the  splashing  or  running  nf  any  liquid  eanses'a  great 
deal  of  inconvenience.  A«  the  system  becomes  more 
and  more  atfected,  the  patient  loses  Ins  sleep  entirely, 
«*id.  has  frequent  ami  violent  tits  of  anxiety  ami  loud 
screaming  fmm  slight  causes.  The  woman,  whom 
Dr  Powell  attended,  was  often  attacked  in  this  way, 
in  consequence  of  so  trivial  a  circumstance  as  a  fly 
settling  on  her  lace.  The  noise  of  tea  cups,  or  the 
nieniion  of  any  sort  of  drink,  greatly  disturbed  her, 
though  she  was  not  at  all  agitated  by  the  sound  of  her 
urine.  The  currents  of  air  entering  her  room,  when- 
ever the  door  opened,  became  very  distressing  to  her, 
ami  lies  more  and  more  so.  The  pain  in  her  neck 
beeame  so  gfe"al  fch!U  s/ifeCQUKF  pcar&iy  Dear  it  to  be 
touched  ;  but  she  made  use  of  a  looking-glu**  h  it-haul 
the  inconvenience  which  hydrophobic  patients  nsualli 
suffer  from  the  sight  of  shining  bodies.  Dr.  Powell 
Stales,  that  the  pamxysnis,  which  this  poor  wVnnQh 
suffered,  resembled  those  of  hysteria,  and  iuae.'isvd  in 

durni        as  the  disorder  lasted.    "She  described  their 

commencement  to  be  in  the  stomach,  with  a  working 
,an"d  fulness*  there;  and  th3t>a^pr#kirig'»sulJ«ifrt:e' 
passed  upinto  her  throat  and  choked  her ;  she  sen  ained 
suddenly,  and  grasped  thinly  hold  of  her  attendants, 
as  if  voluntarily;  and  muscular  convulsions  came  on 
which  were  sometimes  inore,"sq*nferimes  lesslgeneial 
and  violent.  The  causes  from  which  these  paioxvsnis 
arose  weie  extremely  slight;  the  passage  of  a  fly  near 
her  face,  the  attempt  lo  sw  allow  a  pill,  a  stream  of  air, 
the  sight  of  oil  or  wine,  or  anyolhei  liquids,  even  the 
sound  of  w  ater,  and  other  such  circumstances,  were 
sufficient ;  she  now  also  complained  of  inconvenience 
from  light,  wliidi  was  accordingly  moderated.  The 
effect,  of  sounds  was  peculiar;  for,  though  m  the  sub- 
sequent stages  their  influence  became  more  general,  at 
this  peiiod  the  effect  was  rather  proportionate  to  the 
ideas  they  excited  in  her  tnitid,  thajrfo  theit  vrolene^ 
Bells,  and  other  strong  noisi  s,  did  not  agitate  Ik  r ;  Inn 
ttieejraj*£r  of  eaithen  ware,  ihe  noise  'ftf.a.  distan! 
I>| j 1 1 1 [ >,  or  any  Hung  connected  wiih  liquids,  |iroduced 
the  paroxysms  in  all  their  violence."  '  She  i  onld  sw  a! 
low  fresh  currants  with  less  resistance  than  any  filing 
else,  taking  care  that  they  were  perfectly  dry.  lie 
mind  had,  till  now,  been  quite  calm  and  composed  ;  and 
her  conversation  and  behaviour  proper,  during  ihe 
intervals  of  the  convulsive  attacks.  But  Dr.  Powell 
was  obliged  to  discontinue  the  pills  of  argentum 
nitration,  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  which  the 
attempt  to  swallow  them  regularly  brought  on.  Fifteen 
grains  of  this  substance  had  been  given  without  any 
sensible  effect.  The  fits,  and  the  irritability  to  externa: 
objects,  increased.    Tb..  pain  shot  from  the  back  of  the 
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and  also  some  cinnamon  water  with  tinct.  opii ;  but 
tln-v  were  .always  vomited  up.—  (Dr.  Powell's  Case  of 
Hydrophobia.)      <  >  .     .  »'      ,  ,  .'  •».... 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  period  to  occur 
when  the  horror  of  liquids  undergoes  a  considera 
ble  diminution,  or  even  entirely  ceases;  the  patient 
quenching  his  thirst,  and  this  sometimes  as  well  as  if 
he  were  in  perfect  liealtll,  atfd  so  as  tffcfaise  doubts  of 
the  existence  of  rabies.  But  after  a  few  hours  the 
dread  of  fluids  comes  on  again,  and  with  it  the  con- 
vulsive paroxysms,  which  now  become  general,  vio- 
lent, and  incessant.  Dr.  Cayol  attended  a  girl,  labour 
ing  under  rabies,  who  was  never  affected  with  any 
veiygieat  dread  of  liquids,  nor  an  absolute  inability 
to  swallow  litem,  though  she  certainly  disliked  them, 
and  swallow  ed  them  with  difficulty. — {Journ.  de  Mid. 
Chir.  S,-c.  Mvril,  1811,  p.  241.)  Nay,  patients  are 
sometimes  seen  who  can  manage  lo  swallow  red  wine 
and  broth,  though  their  aversion  to  water  is  already 
beyond  all  control;  and  other  patients  can  sometimes 
look  tit  a  Nipiid  in  a  black  pot  without  inconvenience; 
though  any  fluid  offered  to  them  in  a  glass  will  bring 
mi  a  violent,  paroxysin  of  spasn 
The  sighf  of  tears  ha< 
i  the  attack.— (See  Diet 
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neck  round  the  angles  of  tin 
throat  At  length  the  paroxysms  became 
and,  indeed,  might  he  said  to  come  on 
seven  occurred  in  one  hour.  She  loi 
exbansted,  and  a  tremor  and  blueuess  < 
fingers  w  ere  observable;  her  pul  e  becai 
more  rapid,  and  her  scalp  so  lender  il 
brought  on  convulsions.  SlriMiad,  lane 
ofSVvtndy  told  spit*  up  some  thick  viscid 
urine  now  came  away  involuntarily,  and  s 
and  more  irritable  and  uncontrollable, 
pa-sed  two  hours  in  almost  constant  „..„ 
became  extremely  irritable  and  impatient  of  every 
thing  about  hpr:  complained  of  failure  of  her  sight- 
wished  to  b«  bled  todeath  ;  her  words  were  fewer  and 
interrupter!,  she  struck,  and  threatened  lo  bite  her 
altendanis;  bad  copious  eructations  of  air ;  discharged 
mi  irTcreii*<id  qiiMTlity.nf  viscid  saliva  with  much  con- 
vulsive error;;  said  the  affection  of  her  throat  and 
etomnjh  hadjqyjre-lert  hep;  and  continued  inn  "eneral 
perspiration,  w  itb  a  weak  pulse  from  1411  to  150  She 
alfei  wartl  bit  some  of  the  attendants,  and  was  there- 
fore confined  wiih  a  waistcoat.  Frnm,llris  period  she 
had  lost  all  control'  over  hsr-iwind.  and  Continued  fur 
almost  four  hours  in  a  parmtysth  qrfjtrioiis  JnsWriitV 
Sin-  now  swallowed,  With  an  effort,  near  half  a  pint  of 
water:  but  this  was,  in  a  few  seconds,  veined  np 
with  sorue  mucus  and  a  greenish  fluid.  In  this  violent' 
raving  state  she  nontinued  till  within -two  hours  oT  her 
deatli,  which  took  place  forty-seven  h»nrs,affer  the 
firs!  marked  occurrence  of  hydrophobia.  In  the  course 
0£lhe  case,  she  swallowed  once  or  twioe  a  little .portef- 


has  sometimes  beet)  entertained  whe- 
u.natiended  throughout 
.lids'!    The  possibility 
by  Mead  and  others  ; 
by  Mignot,  in  which 
»  manifested  any  sign 
Hist,  de  la  Su,:  Ray.  de  Mid. 
48.)    However,  it  is  asserted, 
f  this  case  must  produce  a  con- 
was  not  rabies;  and  it  is  added, 
s  of  this  disease  on  record  are 
critically  investigated,  none  will  be  found  complete, 
which  do  not  make  mention  of  a  more  or  less  decided 
aversion  to  fluids.    It  also  appears,  from  facts  referred 
to,  that  the  dread  of  liquids  does  not  depend  upon  the 
pain  which  the  patient  has  already  suffered  fiom  hisj 
attempts  to  drink,  as  it  sometimes  occurs  before  any 
such  attempt  has  been  actually  made.— ( Vol,  cit.  p.  HO.) 

An  inclination  to  bile  was  evinced  in  the  case  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Powell ;  and  also  in  another  reported  by 
Magentlte.  Yet,  this  disposition  is  far  from  being 
usual  ;  and  it  never  presented  itself  in  any  of  the  cases 
which  fell  under  the  observation  of  the  author  of  the 
article  Rave  in  the  foregoing  publication,  or  P.  De- 
sault,  Duchoisel,  Dr.  J.  Vaughan,  Sabatier,  Dtipuytren, 
&c  And,  even  when  the  patient's  imagination  is  so 
disordered  that  he  cannot  help  biting,  he  commonly 
w  arns  the  bystanders  to  avoid  the  danger.  The  frothy 
slaver,  which  is  voided  with  considerable  and  repeated 
efforts,  is  a  symptom,  which  is  said  not  to  commence 
hi-lore  the  respiration  begins  to  be  convulsive.  As  the 
disease  advances,  there  is  no  remission  of  the  sputa- 
tion,  necessary  to  clear  the  throat  of  this  viscous  se- 
cretion ;  and,  at  the  approach  of  death,  when  it  cannot 
be  expelled,  it  collects  in  the  mouth,  and  covers  the 
patient's  lips. .\  ... 

The  symptoms  of  what  is  termed  cerebral  excitement 
become  stronger  and  more  marked  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  disease..  The  eyes,  the  brightness  of  which  is 
still  farther  increased,  appear,  as  it  were,  inflamed; 
the  patient  never  shuts  them  again;  and,  as  the  day- 
light and  brilliant  colours  are  offensive,  he  prefers 
darkness.  The  hearing  becomes  very  acute,  and,  as 
well  as  the  sight,  is  troubled  with  hallucinations.  The' 
touch  is  extremely  fine  ;  the  speech  abrupt  and  rapid; 
and  ihe  conversation. energetic,  and  often  expressive  of 
the  most  touching  sentiments.— I  Diet,  des  Sciences 
WA-  *■  12.}   .  '» 

Dr.  Marshall  made  a  very  -just  distinctipn,  between, 
tne'real  convuteidns 'which  came  on  fowatds  the  ter- 
mination "of  the  case  in  death,  and  the  strong  sudden 
action  of  t life  muscles,  excitefl  in  the  course  of  the  dis-  , 
order  by  the  lighi,  the  sight  of  liquids,  and  the  feel  of 
'be  ui>\— i  7tr  Morbid  .'anatomy  of the  Brain,  &c,  p. 
88^  Convulsions  and  hiccough,  in  feet,  are  the  symp- 
toms of  dissolution. 

Delirium  is  far  from  being  a  constant  symptom,  and 
only  happens  the  last  day  of  the  disorder.    Neither  is 
it  always  without  remissions;  for  the  patients  affected 
wjth  it  Sometimes  give,  rational  replies.    Every  c^se  * 
upon  recqrd,  where  delirium  is  described  as  being  one 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 


of  the  first  symptoms,1  or  as  Coming  on  with  the  dread 
of  liquids,  te  set  down  ou  good  authority,  not  a.s  true 
tables,  but  a  symptomatic  hydrophobia,  attended  with 

^TTje  dread  of  swallowing  liquids,  though  the  most 
singular  svmptom  of  the  disease, .  constitutes  nut a 
small  pari'of  it.  It  is  true,  that  none,  or  very  few,  ie- 
•  cover,  who  have  this  symptom,  yeVheyCe't?n«™ta0 
not  die,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  showing 
liquids  ;  for  the  human  body  could  easily  ^l  double 
M*ime,  at  the  end  of  which  the  disease  uwall^ovM 
fatal,  without  food  or  drink.  Besides,  the  sick  can 
often  swallow  substances  that  are  nouns  lung,  in  a 
duIdv  State,  without  their  lives  being  thereby  at  all 
Snaed  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  difficulty,  or  inipos- 
Cv  of  swallowing  liquids,  but  the  effects  of  the 
ooi  on  upon  the  constitution  at  large,  Which  occasion 
death  -(Be  J-  hunter  in  Trans,  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Med.  Knowledge,  vol  1,J>-  3U5.) 

The  extreme  sensibility  of  the  sick  to  all  impressions, 
appears  in  the  displeasure  winch  they  express  at  even 
the  air  blowing  upon  them ;  in  their  dislike  to  astioog 
light;  in  their  aversion  to  new  faces,  or  even  the  sight 
of  their  friends  and  relations;  and.in  the  terror  they 
express  at  behig  touched.,  which  throws  them  into  con- 
vulsions. In  a  ease  related  by  Magendie,  the  slightest 
noise,  and  even  merely  tou-ching  the  patient  s  hair  ex- 
cited convulsions  of  incredible  violence.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances,  the  mind  is  more  and  more  filled  with 
dreadful  fears  and  apprehensions.-^  Op.  at.  i>; 

In  the  second  stage,  the  epigastrium,  as  well  as*  the 
chest,  is  the  seal  of  considerable  pain;  the  patient  is 
consypated,  but  the  urine  is  plentiful  and  high  co- 
loured. Befoi*  a  certain  period,  the  pulse  is  gem  rally 
•strong,  regular,  and  a  little  accelerated ;  but,  towaids, 
the  end  of  the  case,  it  Incomes  small,  i' regular,  feeble, 
and  rapid.— (See  Diet,  dee  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,p.  VS.) 

The  duration1  of  life,  from  Hie  appearance  ot  hydro- 
phobia till  deaths  varies  from  thirty-six  hours  to  four 
or  live  days:  the  most  common  period  is  from  two  to 
three  days.— {Dr.  J.  Hunter.  Op.  at.  p.  JOS.)    1  he 
event  is  said  to  be  directly  caused  by  asphyxia  or  t.ie 
cessation  of  lespiration.    Of  ten  persons  who  were 
bitten  by  the  sameanimal,  nine  died  on  the  second  and 
third  day,  from  the  commencement  of  the  horror  ot 
fluids,  and  only  one  on  the  fifth  day.^  There  is  an  ae- 
1  count  of  a  child  at  Senlis  who  lived  nine  days,  but 
the  description  of  the  case,  and  the  circumstance  of 
fourteen  worms  being  found  in  the  intestines,  may 
■  raise  doubts  about  the  nature  o.  the  disease— (bee 
,  Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Boy.  de  Mid. p.  150.  20J.)  ' 
Whatever  may  be  the  resemblance  found  between 
tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  with  regard  to  the  rapidity 
of  their  course,  their  causes,  and  sonic  of  then  symp- 
* '  toms,  flie  following  considerations,  as  a  modern  wiltoi 
observes,  will  always . serve  fot  the  discrimination  of 
onedisoider  fiom  the  other;  tetanus  attacks  the  mus- 
cles of  the  jaw,  which  remains  motionless,  while,  in 
'rallies,  the  jaw  is  not  only  moveable,  hut  nicessani  y 
moving,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  unremittingly 
made  by  the  'patient  to  free  his  mouth  from  the  thick 
saliva,  with  which  ft  is- obstructed.   In  this  last  disor- 
der the  muscles'are  alternately  contracted  and  relaxed ; 
but,  in  tetanus,  they  always  continue  rigid.  Uetanus 
is  rarely  attended  with  any  aversion  to  liquids,  nod  the 
patient  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  bath  without 
irtconVenience;  and  lhe.par«xysms  are  neither  excited 
nor  increased  by  a  vivid  light,  a  noise,  the  patient's 
beiit"  touched,  or  the  sight  of  water,  or  shining  sur- 
faces   In  addition  to  these  differences',  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that' tetanps.is  most  frcq'ient  in  warm 
climates,  and  that  it  mostly  comes  on  a  petv  days  after 
the  receipt  of  a  local  injury,  and  may  occpr  as  a  cryii- 
ulication  of  any  kind  of.wdUnd,  even  Jhat  which  is 
.    made  in  a  surgical  operatiqir.— (See  Vict,  des  Sciences 
I  t  4*7  V  68i )  *  .**•' 

On  the*'ub'jec(of  prognosis,  with,  respect  to  the  bite 
inflicted  bv  a  rabid  animal,  and  its  effects,  as  evinced. 
,  "t he  decided  form  of  rabies  there  are  several  Wings 
worthy  of  attention.  According  to  some  writers,  small 
„L  urP  not  le<s  dangerous  than  others,  and  an  at- 
tempt  is  made  i  »eco7nt  for  the  met  by  the  more 
tempi  is  i«  rf  ,        wounds,  and  the  fre- 

S^  ffifiuritt.  "Perhaps  another  reason 
1       that  li  e virus  ft  more  likely  to  be  confined  in  a 
-        '      i  „,m.  I  "mall  orifice,  than  mi  bne  Which  rs  nmpie, 


more  numerous  the  wounds  are,  Uie  greater  is  the  tlsl 

if  It  be  inquired,  what  is  l,b>  averuge  number  of  per 
sons  attacked  with  rabie#„out  of  a.  given  number  why 
have  received  bites  7— ihe  question  can  onjy  be  an 
swered  by  rebelling  to  the  extremes.  Tkus.-llr.  J 
VauL'ban  speaks  of  between  twenty  and  Uni  ty  imii 
viduals,  nil  by  a  mad  dog,  of  whom  only  one  wag  til' 
lei-ward  attacked  with  rabies ;  and  Ur.J.  lluntei; iclls 
us  of  auiusiaiice,  in  which,  out  of  l^vcny  one  persons 
bit  only  oifc  became  affected.— (See  also  lot/ifrgiU  ,„ 
Med.  Obs.  and  lnq.  vol- 5,  p.  195.)  On  thivillior  Imiu, 
out  of  fifteen  persons,  bit  by  a  uiad  dug,  and  taken  cam 
at  Senlis,  three  atfeast  Were  seized  wyh  the  dlsordi- 


(Hist.  de  la  Soc.  Ray.  de  Mii.p<  JBO.)  % Qt jsevemeeii 
others,  *1t  by  a  wolf,  ten  were  attacked  •■(!*•  p.  I3U), 
and  of  twenty-three,  bit  by  u  slie-woll,  Urn  leen  ,  inlei 
rabies— !  J-       Trvlli'l,  .Yuun.m  'J'nulc  de  U  llage, 
'ire.  Obs.  Chinirg.SfC.  ATo.  25.) 
■Two  important  facts  should  always  be-  recollected, 
iz  the  disease  may  often  be  prevented;  it  cab  hardly 
ve'r  be  cured.     Kxperiencc  has  fully  proved,  tlml 
i'hen  hydrophobia  once  begins,  it  generally  pursues 
,ts  dreadful  course  to  a  fatal  lerinination,  Ihe  record* 
of  medicine  furnishing  very  lew  unequivocal  ami  well 
authenticated  cases  to  the  contrary.  Hence,  the  ipipe 
rious  necessity  of  using  every  possible  means  (or  Ulo_ 
■prevention  of  the  disorder.  .  ■«'»,  " 

Probably,  however,  many  things  winch  possess  the 
character  of  being  preventive  of  hydrophobia,  have  no 
real  claim  to  such  reputation.  I  would  extend  tbis-rib- 
8'ervation  to  all  internal  medicines,  mercurial  irirtions 
and  plunging  the  patient  for  a  considerable  time  under 

water.'"     k*  \  .*    .  f_i*  V. 

The  instances,  in  which  a  prevention  is  inferred  to 
have  taken  place  by  different  writers,  in  consequence 
of  such  means,  may  all  be  very  rationally  ascribed  to 
other  circumstances.  Facts  already  cited  sufficiently 
prove.  lhaT  out  of  the  great  number  of  persons,,  fre- 
quently bitten  bv  the  same  dog,  only  a  limited  propor- 
tion is  commonly  affected.  The  hydrophobic  puis,.: 
is  known  lo  reside  in  the  saliva  of  the-aninial ;  conse- 
quently, the  chance  of  being  affected  must  greatly  de- 
pend upon  thequantity  of  this  fluid  which  is  msMuated 

I        ihe  wound;  and,  if  the  teeth  ol  the  annual  sImi,. 

have  previously  pierced  a  thick  boot,  or  other  clothing, 
before  entering  the  skin,  the  danger  must  obviously 
be  much  diminished.  Many  patients  wash  awl  suck 
the  wound,  immediately  after  ils  occurrence,  and  tlgis, 
no  doubt  very  often  get  l  id  of  the  poison.  Even.wheii 
it  is  lodged  in  the  wound,  it  may  not  be.directly  ab- 
sorbed, but  he  thrown  off  Avilh  the ,  discharge.  A", 
prudent  patients  submit  to  excision  of  the  bitten  pan. 
Now,  under  each  of  the  above  circumstances, escapes 
have  frequently  occurred,  white  internal  medium*, 
half  drowning,  or  salivating  the  patients,  had  also  not 
been  neglected,  so  that  all  Ihe  efficacf  of  preventives 
ha*  too  often  been  most  unjustly  asfflfbed  to  means, 
Which  probably  never  yet  had,  add  never  wif!  |iave, 
any  beneficial  effect  whatever.  What  confirms  H< 
truth  of  'he  nrcceding  slatemeut  is  these  facts',  that 
nersd'ns  bitten  by  the  samt  animal  haVe  ,souieti«it's 
been  treated  exactly  on  ihe  =ame  plan;  some  ol  Ihein 
esc  inednhe  disease-  others  had  it,  and,  pf-cbiirso,  fie- 
rished  '  on  other  occasions,  some  Of  the  patients,  bitten 
by  the 'name  arumal,  have.been  treated  in  a  P»rtl«'1,»r 
way,  and  have  escaped  hydrophobia;   wliilc-  "tb"i 

bitten  at  the  same  time  by  the  a,  al,  also  «ever  bad 

any  constitutioual  efiects,  altliough  they  took  no  inedi* 
cities,  nor  followed  any  other  particular  plan. 

If  to  these  reflections  be  added  the  ..consideration, 
that  it  is  frequently  doubtful,  whether  the  bile  teas 
actually  been  inflicted  by  a  truly  rabid  animal,  and  mat 
Hie  menial  alarm  will  sometimes  bring  on  a  ,-v 
atic  hydrophobia,  it  Is  easily  conceivable,  how  una 
taken  a  person  may  be,  who  believes  that  hetias  pre- 
vented the  disorder,  and  how  unmerited  is  the  reputa- 
tion' of  Hie  iifeahs  which  he  has  employed  lpr  me 

^hTbite  of  a  naturally  ferocious  iieast  has  (Often 
been  thought  to  be  attended  with  more  risk,  than  mm 
of  an  animal  naturally,  tame;  and  hence,  the  Bite  oi  a 
wolf-is  said' to  be  mote  frequently  followed  by  raww 
than.that  of  a  dog.  This  proposition  is  admitted  B  w 
true;  but  the  explanatirm  is  erroneous.  {,ne 
reason  of  the  difference  i»,  that  a  wolf  njMUffiW*" 
the  liice,  and  inflicts  a  deeper  bite;  while  a  dog  o  uy 
snaps  aa  he  runs  aipng-,  arfd  mosti/biie*  tbrOU|D  J» 


Clothes.— Cgee  Diet  -des  Stit&ccs  Med.  ?.  47,.».  S8.) 
fne  bite  of  a  rabid  animal  may  be  rendered  mech  more 
.  dangerous  by  being  situated  near'a  part,  or  tin*  organ, 
which  increases  the  difficulty  or  risk  of  adoptimr  an 
effectual  mode  of  removing  tile  whole  of.  Sie  flesh  in 
which  the  virtismay  be  lodged.  .Thus,  bites  near  the 
laige  arteries,  the  eyes,  (he  joints,  &c.  are  of  a  more 
seilous  description  than  oThers.   Dr.  Jb  Hunter' rated 
the  hazard  in  some  degree  by  the  vascularity  of  the 
bitten  parts.'  The  prognosis  wfll  always  be  more  unfa- 
vourable, when  no  proper  measures  have  been  applied 
to  the  bite'  soon  after  its  infliction,  and  perhaps  the 
risk  may  be  increased  by  .certain  causes  not  having 
.been  duly  avoided,  winch,  .as  already  stated.-,  are 
thought  to  have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  attack  of 
rabies.   The  exact  time  after'a  bitel  when  the.pVeven- 
tion  of  rabies  is  no  longer  practicable,  is  quite  an  un- 
determined point;   but  every  fact,  known  upon  the 
.subject*  evinces,  in  an  urgent  manner,  the  necessity  of 
adopting  preservative  measures  without  the  least  delay, 
rf-jln 'almost  all  the  dissections  of  patients,  who  have 
died  of  rabies,  certain  indications  of  inflammation 
have  been  perceptible,  more  frequently  in  some  part 
.  of  the  space  between  the  pharynx  and  the  cardiac  ori- 
fice ot  the  stomach,  in  the  stomach  itself,  in  the  luhas 
the  choroid  plexus,  and  membranes  of  the  brain.— 'See 
Med.  Repository,  vol.  3,  p.  51.)    M.  Trolliet  opened 
with  the  greatest  care,  six  bodies  of  persons  destroyed 
by  tins  disease.    The  mouth  and  fauces  in  each  sub- 
I  were  first  examined,  and  found  of  a  pale  mayish 
colour,  scarcely  lubricated  with  mucus,  and  quite  free 
,trom.  all  frothy  matter.    All  the  salivary  glands  seemed 
perfectly  healthy.    When  the  larynx,  trachea  and 
bronchia;  were  opened,  they,  appeared  to  have  been  the 
Eeat  ot  inflammatioiij  the  traces  of  which  were  the 
most  marked  low  down,  where  the  mucous  membrane 
was  of  the  colour  of  wine-lees.    In  four  of  the  bodies 
Irothy  mucus,  was  perceived  in  the  bronchia*  larynx' 
and  trachea.    Trolliet  infers  from  these  appearances' 
that  the  frothy  matter,  seen  about  the  mouth  and  lips 
of  patients  affeeted  with  rabies,  is  secreted  by  the  in- 
flamed mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia;,  and  that,  it 
is  this  secretion,  and  not  the  real  saliva,  which  con- 
'  tains  the  hydrophobic  \n>i*,n.—(JYouveau  Trait*  de  la 
Rage,  be.)   In  giving  an  account  of  a  dissection, 
taurealso  long  ago-remarked,  that  the  frothy  matter 
was  only  met  with  in  the  art-passages,  that  the  salivary 
organs  were  unaffected,  and  that  the  saliva  itself  did 
not  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  thick  slaver 
which  appeared  to  have  issued  from  trie  dies':.— (Jfist- 
de  la  Soc^Roy.  de  MM.,  aim.  J7S3,  p.  39.)   From  the 
preceding  observations,  and  those  of  Mignot  de  Ge- 
iiety  (VoL  clt.  .p.  54),  Morgagni  (De  Sedib  cl  Vaus 
Morb.  Epist.  3,  art.  20,  25,  30;,  Darlue  (Jour,,,  de.  Med 
de  Vandermonde,  t.  4,  p.  2701,  B.  Rush,  and  Dupsev 
(OAs.  In.idites,JYo:  138.),  it  wyuld  appear-  • 

1.  That  the  mouth,  strictly  so  called,  and  the  salivary 
glands  are  without  any  alteration.  V 

2.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages  is  af 
fected  with  inflammation,  which  in  its.hi"hestde"ree  ex 
tends  from  the  division  of  the  bronchia;  to  the  pharynx 
When  the  inflammation  is  of  less  extent,  the  pharynx 
appears  sound;  and  when  yet  more  limited  it  is 
Usually  not,  to  be  traced  in  Che  larynx.  The  point 
where,  it  seems  to  commence  and  is  most  strongly 
marked,  isat  the  lower  part  of  the  tiacbea,  or  in  the 
bronchi*.   Lastly,  when  .none  of  these  parts  are  found 

,  With  respect  to  the  theory  of  Trolliet,  Wherein  the 
hydrophobic  poison  is  said  to  be  contained  n  the 
mucous  secretion  vo  <lcd  from  thr>  I,,, n,„i  ,„  V  , 
product  of  inflammation "0?  J|  me mbra«e^  of  he 
bronchia;,  and  not  derived  from  the  salary  glandi  he 
question. requires  the  cdufirmatibr.  of  Slmem*'for 
though  the  salivary  glands  are  Z  ih 7  '  ■  ' 

•swelling,  fcc,  it  by  Queans  foh „ w°s  t  ,at  .  iei  secS 
process  may  not  have  been  subject,  t '£  S 
I  JPodification,  on  which  the  production  ofthe  hydro pho- 
bic virus  depended.  Thus,  serere  and  obsX  e 
ptyahsms  olten  occur,  and  yet  there 'is  no  manirisf 
change  in  'he  state  (ff  the  salivary  glands  Accord 
to  Van  £Uvioten  and.  Mead,  there  aje  sometimes  n? 
morbid  appearances  either  in  lhehe"ad,  faitee*  rhPaf 
or  BtnmnAn — f.CtmminJ       n„»~i.  *  o  _  mr. .  >  w,t=r 
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_,.f — ._.   laiiBes.  ciie^r 

or  stomach.— (Comment.  i?i  Boerh.  t.  3,  n.,562 )  * 
Thsd^sseclionspf  two  rabid  shed  have  been  lotelv 
puMisJud  in  Frame  and'iHs  particularly  fioticedjbat 

E2 


■  i"  these  animals  the  lungs  were  sound  (Magendie's 
Journ.  tt  §,  p.  330,  be.) ;  a  fact  that  is  very  repugnant 
to  the  hypothesis  adopted  by  Trolliet.  " 

In  three  .cases  oiit'of  sii,  the  lungs wej/e  found  em 
physernalous,  thaY  is  to  say,  their  interlobular  substance 
was  distended  with  air,  and  the  pleura  pulmonalis 
raised  into  a  great  number  of"  transparent  vesicles  on 
the  surface  of  the  lungs.  In  a  fourth  instance,  the 
emphysema  was  not  observed  in  tlie  lungs  theinsejves, 
but.  to  tin;  cellular  substance  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  mediastinum,  and  under  the  muscles  of  the 
neck.  Morgagni  also  noticed  vesicles  of  air  on  fhe 
surlaceof  the  lurigs  of  a  person  who  died  of  hydro- 
phobia.— (De  Sed.  et  Cans.  Morb.  Epist.  8,  art.  30.) 
M.  Trolliet  presumes  that  this  emphysema  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  rupture  of  one  ofthe  air  cells  in  the 
convulsive  efforts  of  respiration,  as  sometimes  happens 
when  a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  larynx.— (See 
Cases  by  Louis  and  Descure  in  Mini,  de  VAcad.  de 
Chtr.  t.  4,  p.  538;  t.  5, p.  527.) 

The  lungs  were  of  a  deep-red  colofir  in  all  the  six 
subjects  dissected  by  Trolliet,  and  they  were  observed 
to  be  gorged  with  blood  in  cases  reported  by  numerous 
writers;  as  Bonet  (See  Van  Swielen,  t.  3,  §  1140^- 
Boerhaave  (Op.  Omn.  p.  215) ;  Morgagni  (De  Sedibus 
et  Cans.  Morb.  Ep.  8,  art.  23,  be.);  Mead,  Darlue 
(Recaeil  Piriod.  be.  t.  .3  and  4)  ;  Faure  (Hist,  de  la 
Soc.  Roy.  de  Mid.  p.  33) ;  De  la  Caze  (ib.  p.  69) ;  Por- 
tal, Oldknow,  Ballingall   (Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg. 

■  lour,,.)  :  Marshall  (Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,bc. 
;>  Ij9)  ;  Gorey  (Journ.  de  Mid-  Chir.  t:  13,  p.  83)  ;  Fer- 
riar  (Med.  Hist,  and  Reflections,  be.)  "Pulnmnes  in 
quinque  nigriex  totoaut  magna  parte  (Says  Morgagni), 
in  quatuor  magna  item  ex  parte  sanguine  pleni."  In  a 
case  examined  by  M.  Ribes,  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
oronchla?,  besides  presenting  traces  of  inflammation,* 
were  every  where  lined  with  a  thick  white  frothy  mu- 
cus.— (Magendie's  Journ.  £.8,^.232.)  With  respect 
to  the  state  of  the  organs  of  the  ciiculation,  in  three 
of  the  cases  dissected  by  Trolliet,  a  good  deal  of  air 
escaped  from  the  heart  and  aorta.  Morgagni  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  other  writer  who  has'noticed  a 
similar  occurrence  (Epist.  8,JVo.  30),  and  who  also  in 
another  case  saw  air  escape  from  beneath  the  dura 
mater.  (Ib.  JVo.23.)  In  two  of  Trolliet's  cases,  some 
gelatinous  clots  were  found  in  the  heart  and  large  ves- 
sels; but  the  great  mass  of  blood  was  black,  and  very 
fluid  in  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins,  as  in  subjects 
who  have  died  of  asphyxia.  In  all  the  six  cases 
traces  ot  inflammation  were  noticed  in  the  brain  or  its' 
membranes.    The  sinuses  were  filled  with  a  dark- 

|  coloured  jlmd  Mood;  and  the  pia  mater  was  much 
injected,  and  of  a  brownish  hue.  The  same  appear- 
arices  were  found  upon  the  cerebellum,  and  the  vessels 
on  the  investment  of  the  medulla  spinalis  were  con 
slderably  enlarged.  The  surface  of  the  cerebrum  was 
also  studded  with  scarlet  spots,  which  appeared  'o 
arise  from  blood  effused  from  the  small  vessels  of  the 
pia  mater  into  its  cellular  substance.  In  two  subjects, 
•bloqd  was  extravasated  towards  the  base  of  the  brain 
•in  larger  quantity.  The  plexus  choroides  was  gorged 
with  blood,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  Besides  these  and 
other  changes,  Trolliet  remarked  in  two  of  the  cases  a 
thickening  of  the  pia  mater.  The  substance  of  the 
brain  was  generally  softer  than  usual ;  but  the  fluid  in 
the  lateral  ventricles  was' not  in  large  quantity,  though 
in  two  cases  it  had  a  bloody  tinge.  The  late  Dr.  Mar 
shall  believed  that  in  rabies  the  brain  was  the  part 
principally  affected.— (Op.  cit.  p.  145.)  •  .  . 

Hufeland  conjectured  that  in   hydrophobia  Olt> 

tTe^cts  o? It  rthe  Pa,t  0rigilia"y  afftCt^.  wl>ence 

-J^/Wa lll<l"y  c°ncerned  in  the  disease.-(0«  the 
JVtore,  be.  of  Tetanus  and  Hydrophobia,  8vo.  Dublin, 
rini,  •  caseu was  a'so  published  by  M.  Matthey  of 
VvhlPn  a  quantity  of  serum  was  found 
will  in  the  spmalcanaLT(  Journ.  Gin.  de  Mid.  t.  54, p. 
■*<J.)  bee  on  this  subject  some  observations  by  Dr 
•Ab*remmbie.— (jEdmj.-  Med  and  Surg_  Journ  vgj 
14,  p.  bb.)  In  one  instance,  dissected  by  M.  Ribes,  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  brain,  and  medulla  spinalis 
were  gorged  with  dark'  blood,  but  without  anv  aB- 
TKp  '^of'inflammation.-CSee  Magendie's  Journ 

Accjufhjig  t6  Trolliet,  the  traces  of  inffammaucrt 
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t »    i  «  .«-.  i„it  after  Hie  operation,  fill  the  wound 

in  the  digestive  organs  are  not  so  constant  as  in  the  .  out  the  pa n,  '|nomlP  0r  cauterize  its  surface,  i.,r 
lungs  and  brain.    In  none  of  the  six  cases  dissected  by  1  with  the  iiqu  security.    How  late  excision  may 

him  was  there  any  appearance  of  inflammaiion  in  the  the  «>K<;  >>  •  ,rosl,e,  i„f  utility, I  am  not  prcpaiod 
pharynx,  though  some  pails  of  the  alimentary  canal  I  he  done  *        p, nctit ioners  who  deem  excision 

were  affected  in  this  manner.  The  cases  recorded,  to  say  ,  .  M  licat  i,-ritnti«ni, 01 -inflammation  is ob- 
howeve.r,  in  which  the  digestive  organs  presented  ^  right  e\c  biuen  part_ (See  Med.  Repository,  vol. 
considerable  morbid  appearances,  are  very  numerous,    seiv eu  t 

Thus  Joseph  dc  Aromaiarius,  Darlue  (Reeved  t'inod.  I  3,  V-  • '  egent  ijrem.»elves  in  which  it  is  even  prfcfer. 
t.3,p.  180,  el  «.4,p.270),Sauvage8  (p.  able  to  amputate  tbeV.mb  than  attempt  to  extirpate, 

Rossi,  M.  Go.  ci  (Journ.  de  Mid.  Llur.  Ac t.  1J),  dint    ame  .        I  cautery,  the  whole  of  the  bitten 

Dr.  Powell  {Case  of  Hydrophobia.)   iound  ^s .  a,  e,  dea^ur  wlTcl.  could  not  be  accoiirplished 

tion  either  in  the  «%0<^^  pa>.s  'any  L 


tubes    Dr.  Powe'll's  words  are,  "  the  oesophagus  was 
rather  redder  than  natural,  and  covered  wil  l  a  thin 
layer  of  coagulable  lymph."    A  similar  coat  ol  lymph 
was  also  found  by  Oldknow  (Edinb.  Med.  ami  burg 
Joum.  vol.  5,  p.58801,  Ballingall  {Op.  crt  g, 
Dr  FerriarUM.  Wist.  <$-c.-u»l.  .l,p.2-)-    In  dogs,Ui. 
Giilnfan  found  tlie  pharynx  and  oesophagus  in  a  slate 
of  ioflau.mation.-(On  Ike  Bite  of  a  Rabid  Jlnnnal,  p. 
13  '23  26  44.)    M.  Ribes  found  the  pharynx  and  sol t 
rjaltte  slightly  Inflamed.    It  is  conjectured,  that,  in 
many  of  these  instances,  the  inflammation .extended  to  | 
the  oesophagus  from  the  trachea  and  bronchia— U/jcr.  ' 
de*  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  98.)     Inflammation  o  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines 
has  Ifkewise  been  very  generally  noticed,  as  may 'fie 
seen  by  referring  to  the  f^co«uls  published  by  Mm- 
gagni,  Powell,  Oldknow,  Fen. a.,  Ballingall,  Ma  .hall, 
&c.    in  dogs,  the  same  fact  was'  remarked  by  D  .  Uill- 
man  (p.  13-  31.  44)  ;  somelimes,  however,  according  to 
this  last  author,  ....  vestiges  of  inflammation,  nor  any 
Other  .morbid  appearances,  are  discoverable  in .trie  ex 
aminai .oil  of  animals  that  havered  o   rabies. —{f. 
83  )    Dupuytreu  is  slated  to  have  found  the.  mucous 
nieinbrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  inflamed- ill 
-several  places,  and  even  alhrost  ga.i«reiioiis.-(Z>fc/. 
fies  Sciences  Mid.  t.'.*l  pw  88.)    By  M-  Kibes,  Hie  gall- 
bladder was  found  empty;  the  mucous  coat  or  the 
Stomach,  jejunum,  and  ileum  inflamed:  and  these  or- 
gans muchcontracted.M^ee  Magcmlie's  Joum.  t.  8, 
B.233J  *       •  :  ."\l'  '.  V  , 

From  recent  investigations,  made  at  the  veterinary 
school  at  Alfort,by  Professor  Dirpuy,  the  lollowmgf 
the  usual  morbid  appearances  noticed  in  the  dissection 
of  does,  ho.ses,  cows,  and  sheep,  destroyed  by  rab.es 

1  The  lungs  and  brain  universally  gorged  with  blood 

2  Greater  or  less  marks  of  inflammation  m  the  mi. 
cous  membrane  of  the  bronchia!,  trachea,  larynx 
throat,  tBsopbanus,  stomach,  and  fre— even  .  . 
thai  of  the  bowels,  vagina,  uterus,  and  bladder.  Yet, 

more  recently  recorded  no  partic^ 
ar  changes  were  discoverable  in  the  ? 
fpsonhao-us—  (Mapendte's  Joum.  t.  8.  p.  JJ1,  M<s.)  •>■ 
The  air  I  assases  filled  with  frothy  mucus    4.  A  col- 

Happily,  surgery  P«£«es  practised 

means  o  preventing  nyflropnnui  >,  ^  

rti'ne,a.'dinaco,npleten,an,r 
know,  that  the  excision  oi 
ration  to  which  1  allude. 

often  several  n.oMbs.befp.«  £~jaa^-  ^utih 
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body  «'  nHC,*  .',  remain  a  certain'  timelin- 
■d,  the  slough  mmi.  tcotllent  w^cutting 
,    Some  surgeons  are 


\i  ith  any  degree  of  certainty.   Thus,  -as  Delpeth  ob- 
serves, when  the  hand  or  foot  has  been  deeply  bitten  in 
several  places, it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  in. possible 
to'  make  caustic  (or  the  cautery)  certainly  read,  every 
part  which  ,U.e  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal  may  have 
touched.    Besides, the  mischief  resulling  both  frbm  lift 
injury  and  the  other  proceedings  together,  migltf  be 
such  as  to  afford  no  prospect  of  saving  the  limb,  or  at 
least  of  preserving  it  in  a  useful  state.— (See  Pretv 
Klem.  des  Mai.  Ciur.  t.  2,  p.  133.)    i  have  knnwn  of 
one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  patients  lost  their  lives 
in  consequence  of  the  excision  or  destruction  of  [he 
bitteu  parts  not  having  been  attenJpled,  On  account  ot 
the  surgeon's  reluctance  to  cut  tendons,  or  wound  a 
large  artery,  a,s  tine  of  those  at  the  wrist.  In  such 
cases,  however,- the  fear  of  rendering's  muscle  useless, 
or  of  wounding  an  artery,  is  no  justification  of  leaving 
tin  patient  exposed  to  a  dancer  so  surely  fatal  as.tbfK 
of  the  hydrophobic  virus,  if  it  once  affect  the  cot.stitu- 
tio*/'  T4ie  artery  should'  beNexposed  for  a  sufficient 
length,  and  secured  with  two  ligatures,  when  the  re- 
quisite extirpation  of  the  parts  between  them  maybe 

■saftlffpeifiin«ed.   '•'    -''     *     "    ••  i"« 

VVIvon  once  the  hydrophobic  symptoms  have  com- 
menced, there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  saving  the  patient, 
•  tho  disease. haviiigahnost invariably  baffled  every pbJn 
of  tteatment  which  the  united  talents  of  iimiierous 
medical  generations'  have  suggested.  All  fbo  most 
pnwerf (if  medicines  of  every  clnss  have  been  tried  again 
anda«ain;  meicun',  opium,  musk,  camphor,  arsenic, 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  cantjiariclrs,  belladonna,  ammonia, 
plunging  the  parient  in  tlie  sea,  bleeding,  Sec.  <Scc.. 

The  iileflicacy  of  opiym  is-  now  generally  ackrlow- 
led"ed :  in  the  space  of  fourteen  hours,  Dr.  J.  Vaughdh 
cav-eone  patient  fifty-seven  grains  of  .opium,  and  also 
half  an  ounce  of  laudanum  in  a  glyster,  but  the  fatal 
termination  of  the  disease  was  not  prevented.  Dr. 

Babington  even  prescribed  the  enon  is  ip.ai.liiy  of 

ISO-grains  in  eleven  hours,  without  the  least  amend- 
ment^ even  any  narcotic  eftecl.-r-( Med.  Records  avd 
fiestarchesip.  121.)    On  the  very  first  day  that  rabies 
deciSedly  showed  itself  in  a  man,  who  had  been  hit  by 
a  mad  dog,  Dupuytren  injected  into  the  vena  sapl.ena, 
by  means  of  Anel's  syringe,  two  grains  of  the^xtract 
of  opipin  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  as  a  degree 
of  calm  appeared  to  be  the  result,  four  grains  more 
were  thrown  into  the  cepbalic  vein.   The  patient  re- 
mained perfectly  tranquil  three  hours  longer  ;  but  the 
symptoms  afterward  recurred  with  increased  violence. 
The  next  morning,  about  six  or  eight  g-iains  more  we're 
ssolved  and  thrown  into  ll.e  circulation  ;  but  all  wan 
vain,  as  the  patient  died  in  tjireeyqnarters  of  an  hour 
fer  the  last  injection. — (See  Diet,  tics  Sci'eveos  Xid. 
47,     131.)    Ky  Dr.  Bratidreth,  a  solution  of  the  ace- 
re  of  rnorphinehas  been  more  recently  tried,  without 
—(See  Edinb.  Mid.  Joum.   jv».  LXXX1I 


p.  7G.)  . 

As-fov  belladonna,  its  employment  for  ihe'pteventinn 
.mil  cure  of  hydrophobia  is  very  ancient,  its  extertial 
use  for  this  purpose  having  been  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
nnd  its  internal  exhibition,  with  the,  same  view,  by 
Theod  Turquetns,  in  a  posthumous  wo.lt  published 
in  1696. — fKee  Prnrens  Medico*  Si/ntiig>ii(iy  <^-r.)  In 
1763-,  bellndohnn  ^as  recommended  hv  Schmidt' hs  A 
remedy  for  hydiophrlhia,  and  in  1779  liy  .1.  H.  Munch. 
^'See  Richt/r's  Ckir.  Rib/.)  ,  It  has  so  f.equebtly 
failed-,  1031,111  this  couhtrv*,  vety  jittlg»coiiflBeu'ce»M 
"now  put  in  it :  Wiit  m<  Italy  it  is  sJill  en. ployed,  and 
Somfe-cKses,  pub'i.-died  by  Breta,  whore  it  vi'Jis  exhibtled 
intery  poworful  doses,  in  coujuhclion  with  life  warm 
bath,  and  niercurinl  friction,  tend  to  shrew,  that  it  will 
sometimes  arrest  the  disease  in  its  incipient  state.— 
{Mem.  Soc.jItut..Scifni(t>M«rteita,  t.  17.)  < 

A  few  years  ago,  the  public  hope  was  raised  by  the 
accounts  given  of  hydro-chhjrine,^)r  oxyuiuriatic  acid 
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Wqndelstadt  even  'published  the  story  of  an  English- 
man, who  allowed  himself  to.be  bit  several  times  by  a 
mad  dog,  and  then  saved  himself  by  washing  the  bites, 
with  this  acid.  And,  still  more  recently.  Brugnatelli, 
in  tlie  Italian  Journ.-of  Physie;  Chemistry,  &c.  (t.  9,  p. 
324),  has  published  some  observations  tendingto  prove 
its  efficacy.  The  bites  atp  washed  with  it,  and  then  co- 
vered with  (harp ie  wef  with  it.  And,,  when  the  sy nrp- 
touis  commence,  1f  ii  cannot  be  swallowed  in  a  fluid 
form,  Brughatefli  gives  bread  pills  imbued  witrrit;  For 
a  child  eight  yeare  old,  the  Uose  is  ^ij.  four  or  five 
times'  a  day,  but  gradually  increased.  According  to 
Orfila,  hydro-chlorjne  was  long  since  recommended  by 
Ouzel  "as  an  internal  remedy  for  hydrophobia.— (.SV- 
cours  &  donner  mix  Personnes  empoisonities,  Src.  8t>o. 
Pans,  1818,  p.  153.)  With  regard  to  BrDgiiatelli's 
cases,  they  are  said  to  be  so  destitute  of  precision,  that 
110  inference  can  be  dravvn  from  them. — (Diet,  des 
Sciences  Aljd.  t.  47,  p.  119.)  In  order  to  give  hydro-, 
ehlorinea.  fair  trial,  it  was  used  internally  and  exter- 
nally on  seven' patients  in  the  Hdtel  Dieu  at  Lyons,,  in 
J817.  The  bites  were  washed  and  bathed  Willi  it,  ami 
some  of  them  also  cauterized;  mid  each  patient  took 
daily  a  drachm  of  the  acid,  made  into  an  agreeable 
sweetened  drink.  All  these  unl'ortuuate  individuals 
afterword  died  of  rabies,  though  the  treatment  was 
begun  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  wounds.  —  [L.  R. 
Trolliet,  Nouveau  TraiU  de  la  Rage,  Sec.)  The  ex 
cision  of  the  biles  70  hours  after  their  infliction,  and 
washing  the  wound  with  oxymuriatic  acid,  did  not,  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  case,  prevent  the  disease. — (See  Edinb. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jo  urn.  vol.  15,  p.  212.)  Jn  America, 
the  plant  Scutellaria  lsterilblia  has  been  greatly  extolled 
as  a  certaiivspecific  for  hydrophobia. — (See  a  History 
of  Scutellaria  Laterifoliti,  as  h.  remedy'  for  preventing 
<tnd  curing  Hydrophobia,  by  Lyman  Spalding,  M.  D. 
New-York,.  1319.)  And  Mr  Marochetti,  of  Moscow,, 
has,  described  a  new  treatment,  which  consists  in 
giving  large  doses  of  genista  tinctoiia,  or  butcher's 
broom,  and  pricking  with  a  lancet,  and  then  cauterizing 
with  a  hot  needle  some  little  pustules  said  by  him  to 
form  at  the  orifices  of  the  sub-maxillary  glands,  be- 
Uveen  the  thilfl  and  ninth  days  fro r  1 1  the  period  of  the 
'  oite,*the  mouth  being  afterward  well  washed  out  with 
the  decoct,  genistas.  M.  Magendie,  West,  and  various 
English  practitioners,  however,  have  not  been  able  to 
discern  these  sublingual  pustules,  possibly  in  conse- 
quence of  tjieir  having  looked  for  them  too  late,  that  is, 
after  the  accession  of  the  constitutional  disorder;  for 
it  appears  that  M.  Magistel,  of  Saintes,  has  noticed 
such  pustules  in  several  patients.  Some  arose  on  the 
Bth  day,  others  later,  and  the  latest  on  the  32d  day. 
Of  ten  persons  bitten,  whom  M.  Magistel  attended,  five 
died,  notwithstanding  the  strict  adoption  of  Marochetti's 
treatment.— (See  Joum.  G4n.  de  Med.)  M.  Villerme' 
also  observed  a  transparent  pustule  under  the  left  side 
,0f  the  tongue,  in  the  case  of  a  female,  on  (he  eighth, 
clay  from  the  bile.— (Revue  Mid.  Anderson's  Quarterly 
Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  124.J  In  relation  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  merits  notice,  that  the  vesicles  were  particu- 
larly sought  for  in  two  rabid  sheep  at  the  veterinary 
Si  liool  of  Alforl,  but  pouffd  not  he  detected.— (Magen- 
die\i  jonxn.  t.  8;  p.  328.)  Theprussic  or  hydrocyanic 
acid  has  likewise  been  proposed,  on  account  of  its  re- 
puted anti-spHsmodic  properties ;  but  some  experiments 
made  with  it  on  dogs  by  Dupuytren,  Magendie,  .and 
Bresofiet,  furnish  110  results  in  favour  of  its  being  likely 
to  prove  useful  in  the  present  disorder— (See  Diet,  des 
Sciences  Jk«d.  t.  47,  p.  132.)  Indeed,  the  following 
-.Statement,  if  correct,  leaves  little  hope  that  any  effect 
.  ual  medicine  for  hydrophobia  will  ever  be  discovered. 
"  The  most  active  substances,  the  most  powerful-nar- 
cotics (says  M.  Magendie),  have  no  effect  upon  man 
or  animals  attacked  With  rahies.  I  do  not  merely 
speak  of  substances  introdifcedMiifo  the  stomach,  and 
the  operation  of  which  may  be  p>eveAeil  .or-dimt- 
JllShed  hysonianycircHinstancesr  Ispeak  of  substances 
injected  ltHO  the  veins,  and  the  effects  of  which  must 
he  eipially  prompt  and  energetic.  F<fr  instapce  I  have 
several' *imes  introduced  into  the  veins  of  rabid  do"s 
very  strong  doses  of  opium  (10  grains),  without  produ- 
cing the  feast  narcotic  effect,  while  a  single  grain  of 
tlie  watery  extract,  injected  Into  tho  veins  of  a  healthy 
dog,  immediately  makes  him>fan  asleep,  and  often 
continue  so  eight  or  ten  hours.  The  same  phenomena 
are  remarked  in  our  own  species.  M,  Diipnytren  anil 
1  injccted.into  the  radial  vein, of  a  young  man  labour- 
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I  ing\jinder  hydrophobia,  about  eight  grains  of  the 
gummy  oxtrai  t  of  opium,  w  ithoul  any  apparent  result. 
We  have  also  seen  mad  dogs  hear  the  introduction  of 
pnissic  acid  iiito  their  veins,  without  an  instant's  re- 
mission in  the  progress  of  their  disorder." — (Journ.  de 
Physiologic,  t.  I,  p.  41.)  M.  Magendie  frequently  no- 
ticed in  his  e.vpei  iments,  that  an  artificial  aqueous  1 
plethora  manifestly  enfeebles  all  the  functions  of  fire 
animals  subjected  to  it,  aiid  especially  those  of  the  ner 
vous  system.  Hence,  he  was  led  to  think  that  some 
benefit  might  arise  from  it  111  a  case  where  the  activity 
of  tne  nervous  system  is  at  its  greatest  height.  His 
idea  received  encouragement  also  from  considering 
tjiat.  in  hydrophobia,  the  patient  takes  no  drink  to  re- 
place tlie  fluid  separated  from  the 'circulation  by  the 
cutaneous  and  pulmonary  perspiration,  and  thai,  after 
venesection,  the  blood  seems  as  if  jt  hardly  contained 
any  serum.  The  experiment  was  first  tried  on  a  rapid 
dog,  from  which  about  a  pound  of  blood  was  drawn, 
and  then  60  07..  of  water,  injected  into  the  left  jugular 
vein,  about  W)  or  12  ez.  of  blood,  mixed  with  water, 
however,  being  purposely  allowed  to  flow  out  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  operation.  The  animal  wn.erv 
bad  pieviously  been  quite  furious,  now  became  <an- 
quil;  but  five  hours  afterward  it  was  altacifed  wu,ti 
difficulty  of  breathing,  which  ended  fataHv  ie  .ei  t  a;i 
hour.— {Vol.  'cit.  "p.ty'&c.)  On  the  16trV  of  b^ribe*, 
1823,  M.  Magendie  injected  a  Paris  pint  of  water, 
hi  ated  to  30  cleg,  Reaumur,  into  the  veins  of  a  man's 
arm,  w  ho  was  labouring  under  hydrophobia  in  an  ad- 
vanced and  violent  form.  Directly  after  the  operation, 
the  patient,  from  being  furious,  became  tranquil;  the 
pulse  fell  fioin  150  to  120,  then  to  100,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  to  80.  The  convulsive  motion. ceased,  and 
the  patient  drank  a  glass  of  water  without  any  diffi- 
culty. N01  withstanding  a  hemorrhage  from  the  bow- 
els, he  continued  to  improve  till  the  5th  day,  when  he 
was  seized  with  acute  pains,  and  swelling  of  the  wrists, 
knees,  and  elbows,  and  threatened  with  an  extensive 
abscess  of  the  leg,  the  "consequence  of  tlie  lodgment  in 
the  foot  of  two  pieces  of  lancets,  broken  in  the  attempt 
to  bleed  him,  while  he  was  suffering  violent  paroxysms 
in  a  previous  stage  of  the  disorder.  Despondency  arfd 
mental  agitation  again  came  on,  and  he  died  early  on 
the  3th  day  fj'flm  the  experiment  On  dissection,  the 
swelled  joints  wgre  found  filled  with  pus;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  a  part  of  the  small  intestines  reddened  by 
the  expansion  of  veins;  several  small  ulcerations  in 
the  ileum  where  it  joins  the  ccecum ;  the  blood  in  a 
decidedly  putrefied  state;  the  heart  and  large  vessels 
distended  with  gas;  air  under  the  peritoneal  coat  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines;  posterior  part  of  the  lungs 
a  little  swelled;  trachea  sound,  but  the  bronchia?  red. 
Magendie  considers  this  case  on  the  whole  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  practice;  and  when  it  is  reflected,  that 
the  patient  underwent,  directly  after  the  experiment,  a 
great  and  sudden  change  for  the  better,  lived  eight  days 
alter  the  injection,  and  then  possibly  died  rather  from 
other  accidental  complaints,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  method  seemed  well  deserving  of  farther  trials. 
I  would  also  paticularly  recommend  its  adoption  in  an 
earlier  stage,  and  while  the  patient  is  less  reduced, 
Minn  the  one  on  whom  the  experiment  was  made  and 
tailed,  in  one  of  the  borough  hospitals.  By  Dr.  Rossi, 
of  Turin,  the  trial  of  galvanism  was  suggested  (jili- 
bert  JVouveaux  Elimens  de  ThirapenUque\t.  2,  p.  436, 
<d.  4)  ;  yet  the  only  fact  brought  forward,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  persevere  with  the  last  means,  appears 
la  a  modem  author,  from  ils  symptoms  and  progress, 
hot  to-have  been  a.case  of  true  rabies.— (Diet.  at.  t. 
47,  p.  126.)  The  rapid  and  powerful  effects  of  the  bite 
of  a  viper  011  the  whole  system,  and- perhaps  the  i'dea 
that  the  operation  of  this  animal's  venom  might  coun- 
teract that  Of  the  hydrophobic  virus,  led  some  experi- 
menters to  try  what  would  be  the  result  of  subjecting 
patients,  affected  with  rabies,  to  the  bite  of  thaL  kind 
of  snake.  The  project^  hrfwever,  was  attended  wijh " 
no  success.  Three  cases  of  this  description  were  com- 
municated tp.the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  .(Hist.  p. 
201) ;  twoaddilional  ones  were  recorded  by  Dr.  Gilibert, 
physician  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Lyons  (jidvers:  Med, 
Prnrt.  p.  257)  ;  and  Viricel,  surgeon  of  the  same  fiogfc* 
piial,  repeated  the  experiment  on  a  child,  which  yef 
fell  a  victim  to  hydrophobia.  Other  trials  are -also 
said  to  have  been  made  in  France  and  Germany  with 
no  belter  success.  Dr.  de  Mathiis,  in  the  year  1783,  let 
a  viper  bite  a  rabid  dog  on  the  throat.   The  dog's  head 
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was  attacked  With  considerable  swelling,  the  hydro- 
phobia ceased,  and,  according  to  some  account,  (lie 
annua!  perfectly  recovered,  but,  according  to  other 
statements,  though  it  drank  freely  as  soon  as  its  head 
had  svyelled,  it  only  survived  the  experiment  a  few 
hours.;— (See  Vict,  des  'Sciences  Mid.  I.  47,  p.  126.) 

Some  lacts,  which  occurred  a  few  yeurs  ago  in  the 
East  Indies,  tended  for  a  time  to  raise  an  expectation, 
•that  a  copious  abstraction  of  blood  might  be  the  means 
of  preserving  patients  actually  attacked  with  this  tatal 
disorder.  Air.  Tvinon,  assistant  surgeon  of  tiie  22d 
light  dragoons,  trTed  successfully  the  method  of  taking 
away  at  once  an  immense  quantity  of  blood  from  the 
patient.  "  I  began  by  bleeding  him  (says  Mr.  Tyinon) 
until scarcely  a  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  either 'arm.'' 
Opium  was  afterward  given,  and  the  palient  salivated 
With  mercury.—  (See  Madras  Gazetteof  JVVo.23, 1811.) 

Although  in  .the  observations,  annexed  to  this  case 
by  Dr.  Berry,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  ren- 
der it  probable,  that  the  case  was  really  hydrophobia: 
yet,  as  the  successful  termination  of  ii  is  an  event  so 
extraordinary,  1  much  regret  that  some  desirable  infor- 
mation is  omitted.  For  instance,  we  have  no  account 
of  any  pain-or  changes  in  the  bitten  part  or  limb,  at  the 
first  coming  on  of  the  indisposition.  The  early  consli- 
tutiomd  symptoms  are  not  described,  and  the  violent 
spasms,  screaming,  &c,  are  the  first  things  mentioned. 
Some  particulars  of  the  dog  would  also  have  been 
interesting.  •'••'•   .    .       *  . 

Such  information,  indeed,  becomes  still  more  essen- 
tial, when"  we  find  it  stated  that  another  man,  Serjeant 
Jackson,  was  also  bitten  by  the  same  dog,  and  had 
hydrophobia  in  a  mild  form,  from  which  he  recovered 
under  the  use  of  .mercury,  blisters  to  the  head,  and 
cathartic  injections,  without  any  recourse  to  bleeding 
at  all.  This  last  case  is  even  more  contrary  than  the 
fofmer  fo  what  general  experience  teaches ;  because 
mercury,  blisters;,  and  injections  haVe  beeu  tried  a 
thousand  times  unavailingly ;  while,  perhaps,  blood- 
letting, in  the  maimer  practised,  by  Mr.  Tymon,  is  a  new 
treatment.  Dr.  Shoolbred,  of  Calcutta,  published  a 
second  case  of  hydrophobia  cured  by  bleeding  at!  dfili- 
qnium  animi,  and  afterward  exhibiting  calomel  and 
opium.  The  patient  being  threatened  with  a  relapse, 
was  largely  bled  again.  The  whole  of  the  success  is 
imputed  by  Dr.  Schoolbred  to  the  venesection.  But 
this  gentleman  is  not  60  sanguine  as  to  believe  that, 
bleeding  will  cure  every  case  of  hydrophobia,  il  is 
probable  that  there  is  a  period,  beyond  which  its  cura- 
tive effect  cannot  extend,  and,  therefore,  it  is  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, that  he  thinks  copious  bleeding  affords  a  prospect 
of  success,  while  the  delay  of  only  a  few  hours  may 
prove  fatal.  He  observes,  that  the  medical  profession, 
taught  by  numerous  disappointments,  admit  very  cau- 
tiously the  claims  of  any  new  practice  to  general 
adoption.  If  several  patients  in  hydrophobia,  there- 
fore, should  happen  to  be  bled  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease,  .and  die  (as  they'  inevitably  would  do, 
whelhei  they  had  been  bled  or  i:ot),  such  cases  would 
be  quoted  against  the  new  practice,  as  failures.  But 
Dr.  Shoolbred  argues,  that  numerous  failures  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  can  form  no  just  ground 
for  the  rejection  of  a  remedy  which  has  effected  acute 
in  an  earlier  stage.  He  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
making  a  large  orifice  In  the  vein, so  as  to  evacuate  the 
blood  quickly,  which  must  he  allowed  to  flow,  without 
regard  to  quantity,  ad  deliquium  animi. 

Dr.  Shoolbred  was  well  a  Ware  that  bleeding  had  often 
been  tried  in  hydrophobia;  but,  says  he,  owing  proba- 
bly to  the  evacuation  not  having  been  pushed  far 
enough',  when  used  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
or  to  the  period  for  its  beneficial  employment  having 
elapsed,  the  cases  in  which  it  was  tried  afforded  little 
or  no  encouragement  to  the  continuance  of  the  prac- 

''lince  the  preceding  cases,  the  effect  of  bleeding  has 
had  the 'fairest  trials  made  of  it,  and  some  of  the  re- 
ports are  in  favour  of  its  oo-asumal  utility. —^See  Par-. 


In  almost  every  instance,  however,  it  fails  in  lundenn 
the  usual  melancholy  event.— (See  Kernson's  Case 
and  Obs.  in  Med.  Repository,  vol.Q..px  l?7j)    This  un- 
pleasant  truth  I  think,  receives  confirmation  from  the 
fact,  that  the  practice  is  far  from  being  new. 


Dr.  Mea'd,  who  was  very  confident  that  lie  had  found 
an  liilallible  preventive  of  the  diseusa  in  a  little 
liverwort  and  blur k pepper,  aided  by  bleeding  and  cold 
oatlfmg  before  the  commencement  of  the  course  of 
medicine,  says,  "  As  to  all  other  ways  of  curing  the 
hydrophobia,!  own  I  have  not  been  so  happy  Oslo 
rind  any  success  from  the  many  I  have  tried.  Bathing 
at  this  lime  is  ineffectual.  I  have  taken  avjay  large 
quantities  of  blood i  have  giveu  opiates,  volatile  salts, 
<fct.  'AH  has  been  in  vaiq,  because  too  late."  jjot- 
withstanding  his  disappointment,  he  concludes,  "If 
any  relief  could  be  expected  hi  this  desperate  stale,  I 
think  it  would  be  from  bleeding,  even-  ad  animi  deli' 
quium,"  ijfc'.. ,  ,  •  j 

The  doctrines  of  Boerhaave  also  led  hipi  and  his 
pupils  to  recommend  and  practise 'bleeding  in  hydro- 
phobia. "  The  distemper  Gstfys  he)  is  to  be  treated  as 
drie  highly  inflammatory,  upon  the  first  appearance  ot 
the  signs  which  denote  its  invasion,  by  blood-lcfling 
from  a  large  orifice,  continued  till  the  patftnt  faint* 
away;  and  soon  after  by  enemata  of  warm  water  and 
vinegar,  &x. :"  and  he  adds,  -  "that  this  practice  is 
supported  by  some  small  number  of  trials."  But 
the.  particulars  of  the  success  alluded  to,  are  not 
given.'"    .#""'*•«.•     "  , '    ,     .    ' .  -  • 

Dr.  Shoolbred  finds,  that  a  trial  of  it  was  made  «• 
Edinburgh,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  by  Dr.  B.uilie(- 
ford,  who  took  away  gradually  sixty  ounces  of  blood 
from  a  patient,  who  had  already  been  bled  the  same 
morning.  As  .the  patient  lived  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  large  bleeding,  the  method  was  probably  tried  some- 
what early  in  the  disease ;  and  the  case  may  therefore 
be  set  down  as  a  fair  instance  of  the  failure ol  tin 
practice.  The  trials  which  have  been  made  in  litis 
country  of  the  praclice  of  bleeding,  in  cases,  of  hydro- 
phobia, since  the  receipt,  of  the  a'Bove  reports  froiu 
India,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  not  confirmed  its  efficacy. 

iileeding  was  also  recommended  in  cases  of  hydro 
■phobiai  by  Poupart.— (See  Hiit.  de  VJ)o#d.  Royqtgdes' 
Sciences  pour  I'annie  1G99,  p.  43.)  The .  piactiee  il 
likewise  mentioned  in  the  Medical  Essays  of  Edin- 
burgh, vol.  5,  part  2,  $  5;  and  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Hush.  See  also  Br.  Burton's  Case,  Phil.  Mag.. lit- 
gust,  1805.  .  '  L 

Eariy  excision,  or  amputation  of  the  bitten  pails,  the 
application  of  cupping  glasses  to  the  wound,  or  the 
removal  of  atmospheric  pressure,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Barry  (See  Experimental  {-Researches,  &c.  Land. 
1826) ;  the  injection  of  warm  water  into  the  veins,,  and 
bleeding  ad  deliquium  in  the  early  stage,  are  the  plain 
which  have  most  evidence  in  their  favour.  II  was 
observed  by  a  critical  writer,  before  the  experiment  of 
injecting  water  had  been  made,  "  That  experience 
authorises  the  placing  confidence  in  bleeding  ad  deli- 
quium; on  vomiting;  and  perhaps  on  the  use  of  atropa 
belladonna ;  and  on  tobacco  exhibited  as  a  clyster. 
That  it  is  probable,  advantage  would  result  from  the 
combined  employment  of  bleeding,  vomiting  (See  Dr. 
Satterly's  Obs.  in  Medical  Trans,  vol.  4),  and  purging 
in  the  early  part  Of  .  the  disease.  That  analogy  recom- 
mends the  trial  of  spiritof  turpentine  in  the  convulsive^ 
stage  of  the  disease." — {Med.  Repository,  vol.  3,  p.  54.) 
In  one,  case,  in  which  oil  of  turpentine  was  copi- 
ously given,  both  in  electuary  and  clysters.,  the  patient 
died  on  the  fourth  day.— Med.  Repository,  JVo.  foK. 
October,  1822.    '  •  • 

[In  the  last  republication  of  Mr.  Cooper's  Dictionary 
in  this  country.  Dr.  Samuel  L..  MitcHM'  furnished  a 
letter  addressed  to  himself,  enclosing  "  a  memorial  read 
before  the  Medico-Physical  Society -of  Moscow,  by  Dr. 
Michel  Marochetli,  member  of  said  society,  and  at- 
tending physician  at  the  (Jajlitzir- Hospital.','  It  ii 
entitled,  "Observations  on  Hydrophobia,  containing 
certain  indications  for  ascertaining  tlie  existonce  of  the 
hydrophobic  poison  in  an  individual,  and  tli*  means  of 
preventing  its  development  bv  destroying  its  germ. 

The  <i'ce>tain  indications"  to^which  this  Rjissian 
physician  refejs,  and  on  which  hareli'es  for  ascertaining 
the  existence  of  the  rabid  poison  fn.an  individual,  arc 
the  appearance  of  two  small  Urrnoufs,  one  on  either  side, 
of  th6  frenum  lingua,',  within,  six  weeks  of  the  bite  of 
a  rabid  animal.  ,•    ..  «  • 

.He  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observation,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  lower  side  of  the  tongue 
twice  a-day  fox  six  wgeks'after  the  bit£ ;  and  this  fre-. 
quent  inspection  is  necessary, because  the  tumours' only 
exist  liventy-four  hours,  when  the  virus  tfecomes  real»- 
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sorbed,  and  these  two  irregular  tumours  disappear,  and 
the  case  terminates  fatally.  ••  * 

lie  directs  that  these  tumours  be  cauterized  so  soon 
as  they  are  visible,  or,  what  is  better,  opened  with  a 
small,  sharp  lancet,  when  a  sanious  lymph, "Somewhat 
greenish,  w.ifl,  escape,  which  is  the  true  poison,. and 
which  the  patient  mast  spit  out.  The  mouth  is  then  to 
be  washed  with  a  decoction  of  the  tops  and  'flowers  of, 
the  genista  lateo  tmctoria' (Dya'e  broom].;  This  same, 
decoction  is  to  be  drunk  to  the  extent  bf  a  pound  and  a 
half  per  day,  during  the  six  weeks  the  patient  is"  under- 
examination.  And- these  means,  "Dr.  M.  assorts,  from 
his  personal  experience  in  the  treatment  of  numerous 
casea^  will  prevent  the  development  of  the  virus, -by 
destroying  it's  gerroA     •  *  '*  »  ' 

What  attention  this  Russian  practice,  which  may  be 
called  a  discovery,  has  attracted  in  Great  Britain  or  the 
continent,  Mr.  Cooper*  mufet  have  had  the,  means  of< 
knowing,  and  yet  he  is  silent  on  the  subject;  whence  we 
may  conclude,  it  is  not  relied  on  in  En-gland.'  In,tU;s 
country,  there  fs  little  confidence  among  the  profession 
in  any  curative  for  hydrophobia;  and  physicians  in 
America  generally  concur  in  these  two  important 
facts,  as  Mr.  Cooper  calls  them  :  first,  the  disease  may 
often  be  prevented :  secondly,  it  can  hardly  «ver  be 
cured. 

&  There  is  sq  much  ambiguity  about  this  subject,  that 
,  it  becomes  us.to  be  modest  in  deciding  a  patient  to  have 
hydrophobia,  for  scarcely  a  symptom  bejonging  to  it  is 
invariable  in.  every  cafeev;  and  many  of  the  cures  re- 

'  ported,;,  are,  douhtless,  modifications  of  hysteria.  I 
have  seen  more  than  one  of  these  so  called,  because 
the  patient  "had  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  months-,  or  years 

before,  without  any  evidence  of  his  being  rabid?— Reese.] 
See  ./"-■  dr.  Aromat&rius,  De  Rabie  Contagiosa,  4ttr. 
Franco/.  1626.  Sanvagcs  sur  la  Rage,  12m?).  Pari*, 
VQl.  James  .our £anine  Madness,  8vo.  Land.  1780. 
Mead  on  thimBibe  of  a  Mad  Dogi  Jos.  S.  Daltnj,  The. 
Virtues  of  Cinnabar  and  Musk,  against  the  Site  of  a 
.Mud  Dug,  4tn.    Birming'h.  17C4.    ./.  Hey  shunt.,  l)e 

fRabie  Ciuiina,  F.dinb.  1777.  R,  F.  Munch,  De  Bella- 
donna, Frank.  Del.  op.  1.  D.  P.  Layard,  Essay  on  the 
I'.itr  if  "  Mad  Dog,  2d  ed.  1-763.  R.  Hamilton,  Re- 
marks on  Hydrophobia,  2d  ed.  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1798. 
Medical  Museum,  vol.  2.  Dond.  Med.  Trans,  vols.  2  aild 
4,  ed.  2.  '  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  3;  and  Foihcrgill  in 
vol.  5  of  the  same  {park.  ('.  JVttgcnt,  Essay  on  Hydro- 
phobia; to  which  is  prefixed,  the  Case  of  a  Person 
cured,  8vo.  Lond.  1753.  Le  Roux,  sur  la  Rage,  Svo. 
Dijnn,  1780.  Idem,  Traitement  local  de  la  Rage,  Svo. 
Paris,  1783.  Edinb.  Med.  Comment,  vol.  5,  p.  42.  ./. 
VavghatC s  Cases  anil  Obs.  on  Hydrophobia,  Svo.  Lond. 
1778.  Dr.  Powell's  Case  of  Hydrophobia.  Latta's 
System  of  Surgery,  vol.  3.  Cullen's  First.  Lines,  vol. 
4.  Enaux  ct  Chnussicr,  Mithode  de  fruiter  les  Mor- 
sures.  due'  Animaux  enrages,  Sec.  \2mo.  Hijon,  1780. 
Memoirs  of  the  Med.  Society  of  London,  vol.  1,  p.  243. 
Medical  Communications,  vat.  I .  J.  Mease,  An  Essay 
on  tlie  Disease  produced  by  the  Bite  of  a.  Mad  Dog, 
with  a  Preface,  &c.  by  J.  C.  Lettsom,  8vo.  Philadelphia, 
1793.  Mim.  de  la  SocitSU  Roy  ale.  de  Midicine  de  Paris, 
pour  Van.  1782  et  1783.  Ferriar's  Med.  Facts  and  Ob- 
servations,'and  his  Med.  Histories,  $.c.  2d  ed.  Svo. 
Lond.  181!).  Callisen's  Systema,  Chi  rut  trim  Hodiernal, 
t.  1.  p.  593.  .  Hafnia,  1798.  Marcet,  in  Med.  Ch,ir. 
Trans,  vol.  1,-p.  132,  ire.  Jesse  'Finite,  An  Essay  on  the 
Bite  of  a  Matt  Dog,  Svo.  Lond.  1788.  Lassus,  Patho- 
logic Chir.%  2,  p.  239,  ire.  ed.  1809.  A  valuable  Paper 
by  Dr.  ./.  Hunter,  in  Trans,  of  a  Society  for  the- Im- 
provement of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol  1i  art-  17t 
James  Gillman's  Dissertation  on  the  Bite  of  a  Rabid 
Animal,  8oo.I.ond.  1812.  §.  Bardsley  in  Memoirs  of 
Hie' Literary  und  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,, 
vol.  4,  pant  2.  Medical  Reports,  tire. ;  to  which  are  added, 
an  hiqttinfinto  the  Origin  vf  Canine  Madness,  and 
Thoughts  on  a  Plan' for  its  Extermination,  from  the 
British  Isles,  8va.  Lbnd.  1807.  Bab'ington  in'  Ike 
Medical  Records  and  Researches,  Lond.  1798.  R.  Pear- 
sort,. Arguments  in  favour  of  av  Inflammatory  Dia- 
thesis in.  Hydrophobia  considered',  Bivminoh.  1798. 
Art.  Hydrobh»bia,  in  Rees's  Cyclopazdia.  M.  Ward. 
Facts  .establishing  the  Efficacy  of  the.Vfiate  Friction 
tn  Spasmatlic  and  Febrile  Diseases ;  also  an  Attempt 
to  investigatelhe  Nature!,  Causes,  and  Method  of  Cure 
of  Hydrophobia  and  Tetanus,  8vo.  Manchester,  1809. 
Cases  and  Cures  of  Hydrophobia,  selected  from  the 
Gentleman' >  Magazine,  ?""  Z*md.  1807.  GPihckari, 
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Case  of  Hydrophobia,  Svo.  Land.  1808.  B.  Moseleyfon 
Hydrophobia,its  Prevention  and  Cure, Svo.  Lond.  1809. 
■J.  F.A.  Laluuettc,  Essai  sur  la'Rage,8vo.  Pans,  1812. 
A.  Portal,  Me" moires  sur  la  Nature,  ire.  des  plusieurs 
Maladies,  t.  2,p.  31,  Sver.  Paris,  1800.  G.  C.  Rtich,  De 
la,  Ftiore  en  ginir.al,  de  id  Rage,  ire.  8vo.  Meiz,  1800. 
Bosquifttm,  Mim.  s,ur  les  Causey  de  V  Hydrophobic,  Svo. 
'Par{s,  1808.-  S.  N.  Sauter,  Esperienze  Mediche  intorno 
Id  Curadel  Idrvphobia,  ossia  delta  Maluttia provcnienle 
dal  Morso  del  Cane  rabbioso,  Svo.  Bologna,  1806.  Dr. 
.Berry's  Qbs.  and  Mr.  Tynio'n'S  Case  cured,  by  large 
blood  letting,  as  detailed  in  the  Madras  Gazette  of 
November  23, 1818 ;  and  Dr.  SlioolUred's  Ciise  success 
fully  treated  by  copious  bleeding,  as  related  in  one  of. 
the  Asiatic  Mirrors  for  May,  1812. ,  O'Donnei's  Cue? 
of  Hydrophobia,  1813.  T.  Arnold,  Case  of  Hydro- 
phobia successfully  treated,  .8vo.  Lond. .  1793.  R. 
Wynne ,'P 'articular -s  of  the  successful  Treatment  of  a 
Case  of  Hydrophobia,  8t;o.  Shr'ewsb.  1803.  Buyer, 
Traili  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  435,  #e.  Paris,  1814.  6. 
H.  Party,  Cases  of  Tetdnus  and  Rabies  Contagiosa, 
or  Canine  Hydrophobia,  8vo.  Lond.  1814.  A.  Marshall, 
The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  in  .'Jama  and  Hy 
drophobia,  with  the  Pathology.of  these  two  Diseases, 
ire.  Svo.  Lond.  1815.  R.  Reid,  on  the  Nature  and,  Treat  ■ 
ment  of  j'e'tanus  and  Hydrophobia,  Svo.  Dublin,  1817. 
Autenrieth,  Diss,  de  haclenus  jrratervisa  Nervorum 
Lustrationein  Secticnibus  Hydrophobo rum ,Alo.  Tub 
'JS02.  Gutt.fr-  Zinkc,  Neue  Ansichten  der  Hundsw^Ahi. 
8vo.  Jena,  1804.  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  22,  art. 
Hydrophobic,  et  t.  47,  art.  Rage.  G.  Lipscombc,  Cau- 
tions and  Reflections  on  Canine  Madness,  Svo.  Lond. 
1807.  C.  Giiber,  Pract.  Abhandl.iiber  die  Vorbuegung, 
&rc.  der  Hundswuth,  Svo.  Wiem.  1S18  ;  this  author  has 
confidence  in  the  po  wder  of  nteloem.aialis.  C.  F.  Harles, 
ilber  die  Behandlung'  dlr  Huridspvth,  4to.  Frankf. 
1809:  Stramonium  recommended.  Brera,  Compi.  Cli- 
nico  per  la  Cura  del  Idrophobia,  in  Mem.  Soc.  Ital. 
Scienz.  Modena,  1. 17.  J.  M.  Axter,  Now.  Bibl.  Ger- 
man. Mid.  Chir.  1821:  '  Can tharides,  a  preventive. 
Marochetti  in  Petersburgh' Miscellanies  of  Med.  Sci- 
ence. Magendie,  Journ.  de  Physiologie  Experimentale, 
t.  1,  Src.  'J.  Booth  on  Hydrophobia,  Svo. .Lond.  1824. 
Quarterly  Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  vols.  3  and  4.  Do 
vid  Barry,  Exp-  Researches  on  the  Influence,  of  Atmos- 
pheric Pressure  upon  the  Progression  of  the  Blood  in 
the  Veins,  upon  Absorption,  ire.  Svo.  Lond.  1826. 

HYDROPHTHALMIA.  (From  v&iop,  water,  and 
d<p6a\uos,  the  eye.)  .  Dropsy  of  the' Eye.  : 

Hydrophthalmus ;  HydroplUhalmos.  Also  Bupthal- 
ntos,  or  ox-eye.  In  the  eye,  as  in  other  organs,  dropsy 
arises  from  a  Sfspioportieo  taking  place  between  the 
action  of  the  secerning  arteries,  by  which  the  fluid  is 
deposited-  in  the  part,  and  the  action  of  the  absorbent 
vessels,  by  which  it  is  taken  up,  and  returned  to  the 
circulation;  and  according  to  this  principle,  the  disease 
may  be  supposed  to  depend,  either-  upon  the  secretion 
being  too  rapid,  or  absorption  slower,  than  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  natural  activity $t  the  vessels  by  which 
the  secretion  of  the  humours  of  the  eye  is  effected.  " 

According  to  Beer,  dropsy  of  the  eye  is  seldom  en- 
tirely a  local  disease,  but  at  least  is  generally  combined 
with  an  unhealthy  const  itution,  or  is  a .mere  sympto- 
matic effect  of  some  other  dropsical  affection,  anasarca, 
hydrocephalus,  &c.  Sometimes  it  appears  as  a  symp- 
tom of  chlorosis-/  .  Beer  adds,  that  the  disease  may 
originate  either 'from  a  preternatural  accumulation  of 
the  aqueous  humour ;  from  that  of  the  vitreous  humour  ; 
or  from  an  immoderate  accumulation  of  hoth  these 
humours  together. — {.Lehre,  von.  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p. 
616,  Wein,  1817.)  When  the  vitreous  humour  collects 
in  this  manner  it  usually  loses  its  natural  consistence, 
,and  becomes  thinner  and  more  watery. — (Richter, 
Anfangsgr.  b.  3;  pi  392.)         • ,  »  . 

Professor  Beer'states,  that  in  the  case,  proceeding 
from  a  morbid  quantity  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  first 
indication  of  the  disease  is  an  increase  in. the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cornea,  attended  with  a  manifest  enlarge- 
ment of.fhe  anterior,  cuamher.  The  cornea  may  bp- 
come,  in  this  manner,  two,  three,  or  even  four  time^ 
wider  than  natural,  without  bursting  or  losing  its  trans- 
parency ;  for,  though  a  tu/bid  appearance  is  discernible, 
Ibis  depends  rather  upon  the  state  of  the  aqueous 
humour  itself.  Wbe  iris,  which  in  the  very  commence- 
merttof  the  disease  begins  to  lose  its  mobility,  soon 
becomes  completely  motionless,  and  acquires  a  duller 
colour  •  the  pupil  always  remaining  in  the  mid-start 
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between  contraction  and  dilatation.  In  ihe  ey< ball  an 
annoying  sense  of  pressure,  tension,  and  heaviness  is 
fell,  rather  tiian  actual  pain.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
disease  there  fs  a  considerable  degree  of  far-sightedness, 
or  presbyopia,  which  soon  changes  into  a  true  amau- 
rotic weakness  of  sight,  but  never  terminates  in  perfect 
amaurosis.  The  free'inolions  of , the  eyeball  are  more 
and  more'+nterrupted  jn  proportion  as  the  organ  grows 
larger,  and  it  has  invariably  a  hard  feel,  while  the 
sclerotica,  to  the  distance  of  two  lilies  from  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  is  as  bluish  as  it  is  in  the  new  born 
infant. 

Respecting  the  precise  cause  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  aqueous  humour,  Beer  offers  no  observation  worthy 
of  repetilion,  excepting  perhaps  that  in  which  he 
reminds  us,  that  a  similar  collection  happens  appa- 
rently as  an  effect  of  the  conical  staphyloma  of  the 
whole  cornea. — (See  also  fVardrop's  Essays  on  the 
Morbid  Anatomy  j)f  the  Eye,  vol.  5,  p.  19.)  Indeed, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  yet  extends,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  changes  of  the  cornea  are,  in  the 
present  disease,  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  or  the 
effect  of  the  increased  quantity  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, or  whether,  as  seems  lo  be  mostvprohable,  both 
phenomena  are  only  effects  of  one  and  the  same  cause. 
The  examples  somewhat  repugnant  to  this  idea,  are 
those  referred  to  by  Beer  as  symptomatic  of  other 
dropsical  affections.  On  the  other  hand,  Air.  Wardrop 
•has  never  Seen  a  p/eterhattiral  collection  of  the  aqueous 
humour  without  its  being  accompanied  With  disease 
of  the  coat?  of  the  eye. — {  Vol.  cit.  p.  20.)  .     v  - 

In  hydrophthahnia  .the  prognosis  is  generally  unfa- 
vourable, and  when  the  sight  is  nearly  of  quite  lost, 
scarcely  any  hope  can  be  entertained,  either  of  restoring 
vision  or  preserving  the  shape  of  the  eye.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  Beei>  tlftngs  are  not  always  quite  so  un- 
promising in  the  preceding,  torm  of  the  disease,  espe-- 
cially  when  the.surgeon  is  consulted  in  time,  and,  the 
patients  constitution  is  not  exceedingly  impaired.  The 
same  expeiienced  author  has  never  seen  any  instance 
in  which  the  eye  spontaneously  burst:  on  tire  contrary, 
when  the  habic  was  decidedly  bad,  and  the  treatment 
ineffectual,  the  disease  became  gradually  conjoined 
with  the.  second  species  of  dropsy  of  the  eye,  and 
terminated  in  a  frightful  disfigurement  Of  the  whole 
organ,  and  death.  On  dissection,  the  innermost  tex- 
tures of  the  part  were  found  spoiled  and  disorganized, 
and  sometimes  even  the  orbit  itself  carious. — {Vol..  cit. 
p.  619.)  With  respect  to  the  treatment,  Beer  thinks, 
that  this  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature  of 
the  primary  disease  to  which  the  dropsical  affeatiotl 
is  ascribable  as  an  effect.  He  has  known  great 
benefit  sometimes  produced  by  the  submuriate  of 
jnercury,  combined  with  digitalis,  and  a  drink  contain- 
ing supertartrate  of  potassa  and  borax.  When  the 
disease  has  been  preceded  by  the  sudden  <  me  of  any 
cutaneous  disease,  he  has  faith  in  the  method  of 
•attempting  to  restore  the  affection  of  the  skin  by  in- 
oculation, or  if  that  be  impracticable,  by  stimulating' 
its  surface  with  anliinonial  ointment,  or  making  an 
issue.  This  plan  is  to  be  aided  with  internal  alterative 
medicines,  such  as  camphor,  the  sulphur  aurattim  anti- 
monii,  and.flow-ers  Of  sulphur.  The  local  applications, 
Which  he  prefers  in  the  early  stage,  are  warm  dry  bags 
filled  with  aromatic  herbs,  and  rubbing  the  parts  about 
the  eyebrow,  sometimes  with  mercurial  ointment,  some- 
times with  a  mixture  ofaslher  and  liquor  ammonia1. 
But  when*he  disease  has  made  considerable  progress, 
and  iVision  is  either  weak  or  nearly  lost,  while  the 
sclerotica  near  the  cprnea.is  Hot  much  discoloured, 
and  there  are  no  appearances  of  a  varicose  affection 
of  the  blond-vessels  of  the  organ,  Beer-  recommends 
mak-ing  a  puncture  with  a  smaH  lancer,  in  the  lowest, 
part  6V  thle  cornea,  half  a  line  from  the  sclerotica-,  so 
as  Jo  discharge  the  aqueous  humour.  The-  anterior, 
'ahaniber  is  then  to  be  kept  empty  for  several  dajts-or' 
weeks,  if  possible,  by  re-opening  the  small  wound 
Svery  day  with  the  point  of  the  lancet.— (See  also- 
Richtcr's'jlhfav'rs'rr.  b  3,  p.  403.).  After  the  operation, 
the  eye  is  to-  be  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  after' the 
extraction  of  a  eataracfXSre  Catm-nct.)  Previously 
to  the  paracentesis,  Beer  has  often  seen  every  genera f 
and  local  means  perfectly  useless,  but  highly  beneficial, 
assnon'as  that  operation  had  been  piaclised.'  ,  Kveti 
when  the  paracentesis,  fails  hi  bringing  about  a  per- 
manent cure,  it  may  still  be  resorted  to  as  a  palliative 
with  great  advantage,  and  be  often  beneficially  repeated, 


if  care  be  taken  not  to  make  the  puncture  too  larer- 

Powevir,  when"  the  blood- vessels  are  generally  vari 
cose,  ai  d  the  constitution  very  bad,  such  opeiaiiort  is 
apt  to  excite  violent  inflammation,  nuppuration,  and* 
fcven  sloughing  of  tlicoigan,  attended  with  imminent 
danger  10  the  patient's  Me'.—{Ucer,  vol.  cit.  p.  620 
622)        ;    •«..•-■  .*  "-«->'*  • 

W  ith  regard  tothe  seennd  species  of  hydrophtlinlmia, 
,or  that  depending  upon  a  preternatural  accumulation' 
of  ihe  vitreous  humour,  Beer  states  that,  in  ihi«  case,  it 
is  chiefly. the  posteiior  part  of  the  eyeball  which  is" 
e.nlaiged,  so  that  the  whole  organ  acquiies  a  conical 
shape,  in  which  the  cornea  very  much  participates. 
.The  latter  mepibrane  remains,  unaltered  in  regard  to 
its  diameter;  but  it  is  more  Copvex-lhan  -natural,  and 
its  transparency  is  perfect.  It  is  observed  by  -Mr, 
Wardrop  (on  the  Morbid  Anatoviy  of  the  Eye,  vdl.  2' 

126),  lltat  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Hie  vilreolto 
uutlmur  happens  ifiot"  unfrequentiy  "in  staphyjoftia,  in, 
w/Hj;h  disease,  tie  says-,  the  enlargement  of  the  eyeball 
will' generally  be  found  to  arise  more  Irdin  an  increase 
in  the  quantify  p{  the  vitreous  flian  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  he  then  excesses  his  belief,  that  the  casa 
arldu'ced  by  Scarpa  tto  illustrate  the  pathology  of  hy- 
drophthahnia, and  cited  in  the  ensuing  part  <of  tins 
article,  was  an  example  of  staphyloma.  Be  this  asjt 
may,  one  character  cuustant  iu  ■Staphyloma  is  often  , 
absent  in  hydrophthahnia;  I  mean  opacity  of  the 
.fcAiWea.  In  the  case  w  hich  consists  ita  an  immoderate 
collection  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  anterior  chamber 
is  afways  enlarged:  on  the  contrary,  unite  present 
form  of  the  disease,  that  cavi'y  is  manifestly  lessened,, 
.for  the  motionless  iris  is  gradually  foieed'vo  much 
towards  the"cbrnea,  that  at  length  the  chamber  in  ques- 
tion almost  completely  disappeais.  However,  the 
coloOr  of  the.iiis  undergoes  no  change,  and  the  pupil 
is  alwaysjather  diminutive.  Around-  the  cornea,  the 
sclerotica  i§  rendered  bluish  by  distention,  with  ii 
somewhat  smutty  tinge.  In  the  catjy  stage  the  patient 
'is  affected  with  short-sightedness,  myopia;  but  hjs 
power  of  vision*  is  always  seriously  diminished,  and\  , 
at  lasl,  is  so  totally  destroyed,  that  not  a  ray  of  ligh* 
can  be  perceived.  The  motions  of  the  globe  oT,  the 
eye  and  eyelids  are  lessened  or  impeded  at.  a  still 
earlier  period  than  in  the  first  species  of  hydrophthal- 
trjia,  and  to  the  touch  the  organ  seems  like  «an  egg- 
-  shaped  stone.  The  very  commencement  of  the  disease 
ts  attended  w.ith  pain,  which  daily  becomes  more  and 
more  severe,  and  at  length  is  riot  confined  to  the  eye 
and  its  vicinity,  hut  affects  alllhe  side  of  the  head,  the 
teeth,  and  neck,  being  sometimes  so  violent  as  almon 
to  bereave  ;he  patient  of  hi?  senses,  who  urgently  begs 
the  surgeon  to  puncture  the  eye,  or  even  is  driven  by 
desperation  to  do  it  himself,  as  Beer  once  knew  hap- 
pen. Even  while  the  pain  is  less  afflicting,  the  patient* 
is  deprived  of  his  sleep  and  appetite. — (Beth  vpl.  cit. 
;>.,623.)  Though  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the; 
vitreous  or  aqueous  humour  has  generally  been  treated 
of  as  a  distinct  disease,  and  denominated  hydropliiha)- 
mia,  Mr.  Wardrop,  has  never  seen  a  dropsy  of  the  eye, 
without  oil  accompanying  disease  of  the  sclerolic  coal, 
or  cornea. — (  On  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the.  Eye,  vol. 
2,  p.  12G  )  Beer  offers  no  valuable  remark-  on '■  tlrtr* 
causes  of  the  preceding  form  of  hydroplrthalmia,  his 
account  of  the  connexion  with  scrofula  and  syphilis 
being  mere  conjecture,  though  delivered-as  a  pot/five* 
matter  of*  fact.  However,  another  position  offered  1ii 
the  paingraph, -concerning  the  prognosis,. seems  more 
correct;  viz.  that  as  Ihe  disease  is  almost  always  con- 
joined with  an  unhealthy  constitution;  there •fc.an  be 
scarcely  any  hope  of  a  radical  dure.  Beer's-  opinion 
also  is,  that  When  the  disease  Has  made  such  prneref*, 
that  not  a  ray  can  he  discerned,  and  the  pain  iu  Jheeye 
an/1  head  sp  violent*  by  <lay  and  uiitlit,  that  the  sleep, 
'.appetite,  and  even  the  senses,  are  lost;  Jt  is  fortunate, 
if  only  the  most  perilous  syirt  partis  cjaii  be  obviated,  Jiy 
■  palliative  treatment;  for  the  pieservation  of  a  gnod- 
shaped  eye  is  then  quite,  out  of  the  question.  AtM 
even  in  Ihe  most  favourable  c  ases,  the  utmost  Which 
ca/i'be.  expected' is  to  stop  the  farther  advance  of  Ihe 
disease ;  a  perfect  cure  Ueing  extrefnfcly  rait. 

According  to'Beer,  tire  first  indication  is  to  improve 
the  state  of  the  health  by  mediciuet  and  rrgiinen;  for 
lUiiless  this  object  be  effected,  no  expectation  of  curing 
the  dropsical  affection  of  the  eye  can  be  entertained. 
•  For  this  purpose  a  long  time  will  he  requisite;  aHd  a* 
for  local  treatment  >■>  this  case,  little  or  nothing  can  be 
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accomplished  by  it.  Hence,  the  disease  often  continues 
to  grow  worse  and  worse,  and,  when  the  pain  becomes 
violent,  the  best  thing  which  the  surgeon  can  do,  both 
with  (lie  view  to  (he  functions  of  the  organ,  and  its 
form,  is  to  let  out  tlje  aqueous1  humour.  But  Beer  re- 
probates, in  the  strongest  terms,  the  plan  sometimes 
recommended,  of  plunging  a  trocar  through  the  scle- 
rotica into  the  vitreous  humour,  and  keeping  the  tube 
intioduced  until  a  cettain  quantity  of  that  huifiour  is 
discharged.  The  usual  result  of  such  -practice  is.  a 
carcinomatous  disease  of  the  eye,  terminating  in  death, 
which  the  removal  of  (he  part  will  not  prevent.  The. 
method"  preferred  by  Beer  is  that  which  ife  mentioned 
by  Kir  liter  (Anfungsg..  b.  3,  p.  400),  and  consists  in 
opening  the  cornea  andcapsule  of  the  lens,  as  in  the 
extraction  of  the  cataract,  discharging  the  lens  and 
vitreous  humour,  and  letting  the  coats  of  the  eye  col- 
lapse; but  in  order  to  prevent  any  re  accumulation  of 
the  fluid,  he  afterward  cuts  away  a  little  bit  of  the  flap 
of  the  cornea.  The  eye  is  then  to  be  dressed  in  the 
same  manner  as  after  the  extraction  of  the  cataract.'— 
(See  CatfiraQt.)  *The  third  species  of  hydrophtbalrnia, 
or  that  produced  by  an  accumulation  both  of  the 
aqueous  and  vitrewiis  humours  together;  is  excellently 
described  by  Scarpa  He  observes,  that  in  every  case 
on  which  he  has  performed, the  operatjon4and  in  other 
examioationsof  the  different  stages  of  thedisease  made 
on  the  dead  subject,,  he  has  constantly  found  the 
vitreous  humour  'more  or  less  altered  in  its  organiza- 
tion, liquefied,  and  converted  into  water,  -according  as 
the  disease  was  anciant  or  recent.  In  some  instances 
he.'pould  hot  distinguish  whether  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  the  vitreous  or^aqueous  humour  had  most  share 
in  the  formation" of  the  diseas^.  « 

Scarpa  also  dissected  a  dropsical  eye  taken  from  the 
body  of  a  child.  The  vitteous  h'uruour  was  not  only 
wanting  in  this  eye,  and  the  cavity  destined  for  its  re- 
ception filled  with  water,  but  the  vitreous  tunic  w  as 
converted  into  a  substance  partly  of  a  "spongy,  partly 
of  a  fatty  nature.  This  dropsical  eye  was  "one-third 
larger  than  natural.  The  sclerotica  was  not  thinner 
tnah  that  of  th"e  other  eye:  but  in  consequence  of  being 
yielding,  flaccid,  and  separated  from  the  choroides,  it 
had  lost  its  plumpness  and  globular  shape.  The  cornea 
formed  a  disc  one-third  iacger  than  that  of  this  mem- 
brane in  a  sound  state;  it  did  not  retain  its  natural 
pulpy  structure,  and  was  obviously  thinner  than  the 
cornea  of  the  healthy  eye.  There  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  an  aqueous,  reddish  fluid,  between  the 
cornea  ami  iris.  The  crystalline  lens,  with  its  opaque 
capsule,  had  been  pushed  forward  a  little  way  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  hut  could  not  advance  farther,  on 
account  of  a  firm  adhesion  which  the  capsule  iiad 
contracted  with  the  iris  around  the  edge  of  the  pupil. 
As  soon  as  the  capsule  was  opened  the  lens  issued  from 
it,  half  dissolved,  the  rest  exceedingly  soft.  It  was 
impossible  to  detach  the  whole  of  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  capsule  from  a  hard  substance,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  altered  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
Scarpa,  therefore,  slit  open  the  choroides  from  the 
ciliary  ligament  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  when  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  a  reddish  aqueous  fluid  gushed 
out,  without,'  however,  one  particle  of  the  vitreous 
humour.  In  lieu  of  the  latter  body  there  was  found  a 
small  cylinder,  "of  a  substance,  partly  of  a  fungous 
partlj  of  a  fatty  nature,  surrounded  with  a  good  deal 
of  water,  which  was  effused  in  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  eye,  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  as  far 
as  the  ciliary  ligament,  or  that  hard  substance  to  whirl, 
-*he i  posiei  i„r  layer  of  the  capsule  firmly  adhered.  This 
little  cylinder  was  covered,  for  the  extent-q/  two  lines- 
and  a-  half  forwards  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve,  by  a  stratum  of  whitish  matter  reflected  on 
itself,  like  theepiplooh,  when  raised  towards  the  fundur 
of  the  stomach;  Scarpa  conceived  that  this  stratum 
of  whitish  matter-  was  the  relics  of  the  unorganized 
retina  ;  for,  on  pouring  rectified  spirits  of  wine  on  the 
whole  inner  surface  of  the  choroides  and  the  littie 
cylindrical  body,  he-  found  nq  vestiges  of  the  retiiia  on' 
this  membrane,  and  that  the  whirish<euhstance  which 
was  reflected  on  itself,  became  tter-yrirm  Must'  as  the 
retina  does,  when  immersed  In  spirits  of  'winl.  llnth 
the  cylinder  and  the  indurated  substance  occupying 
the  place  of  The-cillary  body  were  manifestly  only  the 
membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour,  destitute  of  water 
and  converted,  as  was  described,  into  a  substance' 
partly,of  a  spongy,  partly  of  -an  adjpose  nature,.  It  is 


not  easy  to  determine  whether  this  altered  stale  of  lh» 
vitreous  tunic  had  preceded,  or  was  a  consequence  o; 
the  dropsy  of  the  eye.  However  it  may  be,  this 
fact,  in  conjunction  with  several  other  similar  ones 
that  Scarps  hasJ«iet  wiCh;  in  which  he  found  no 
vitreous  humour  in1  the  posterior  cavity  of  the  eye,  but 
only  water  or  a  bloody  lymph,  tends  v  ery  much  to  es- 
tablish the  fact,  that  this  disease  principally  consists  of 
a  morbific  secretion  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  occa- 
sionally, also,  of  a  strange  degeneration  of  the  alve- 
olary  membrane,  by  which  this  humour  is  formed 
Scarpa  refers  to  a  similar  case. — (See  Med,  Ob$.uand 
Inquiries,  vol.  3,  art.  14.) 

The  augmentation  in  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous 
fluids  hqxh  in  the  cells  of  the  vitreous  humour  and  out 
of  them,  after  they  have  been  ruptured  from  excessive 
distention,  together  with  a  debilitated  action  of  the 
absorbent  system  of  the  eye  affected,  Scarpa  regards  as 
the  probable  cause  of  the  morbific  accumulation  of 
humours  in  the  eye.  From  such  a  lodgment,  and 
successive  increase  of  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  hu- 
mours, the  eyeball  at  first  necessarily  assumes  an  oval 
shape,  ending  at  the  point  of  the  cornea ;  the  oigsrn 
enlarges  in  all  dimensions :  and  in  the  end,  it  projects 
from  the  orbit  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  cannot  be 
covered  by  the  eyelids,  disfiguring  the  patient's  face 
as  much  as  if  an  ox's  eye  were  placed  in  the  orbit. 

This  disease  (says  Scarpa)  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
blows  on  the  eyeor  temple  :  sometimes  by  ah  obstinate 
internal  ophthalmy.  In  other  instances,  it  is  preceded 
by  no  inconvenience,  except  an  uneasy  sensation  of 
tumefaction  and  distention  in  the  orbits,  a  difficulty 
of, moving  the  eyeball,  and  a  considerable  impairment 
of  sight.  Lastly,  it  is  sometimes  preceded  by  none  of 
these  causes,  or  no  other  obvious  one  whatever,  es- 
pcciaily  when  the  complaint  occurs  in  children  ot  'very 
tender  age,  from  whom  no  information  can  be  ob- 
tained. As  soon  as  the  eye  has  assumed  an  oval  form, 
and  the  anterior  chamber  has  become  preternatuially 
capacious,  the  iiis  seems  situated  farther  backward 
than  usual,  and  tremulates,  in  a  very  singular  way, 
on  the  slightest  motion  of  the  eyeball.  The  pupil 
remains  dilated Mn  every  degree  of  light;  while  the 
crystalline  is  sometimes  brownish  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  disease;  and  sometimes  it  does  not 
become  cloudy  till  the  affection  has  arrived  at  its  high- 
est pitch.  The  complaint  then  becomes  stationary 
and  as  the  crystalline  is  not  deeply  opaque,  the  patient 
can  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  and  in  some  de- 
gree, the  outlines  of  objects  and  brilliant  colours.  But 
when  the  eye  has  acquired  a  larger  volume,  and  the 
whole  crystalline  has  become  opaque,  the  retina  at 
last  remains  in  a  state  of  complete  paralysis. 

In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  to  which  the  term 
bupthalmos,  or  ox-eye,  is  properly  applicable,  when  the 
dropsical  eye  projects  from  the  orbit,  so  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  being  covered  by  the  eyelids,  with  the  incon- 
veniences already  enumerated,  says  Scarpa,  others 
associate  themselves,  arising  from  the  friction  of  the 
cilia?,  the  secretion  of  gum,  the  flux  of  tears,  the  ulcer- 
ation of  the  lower  eyelid,  on  which  the  eye  rests,  and 
the  excoriation  of  the  eye  itself.  Hence,  the  dropsical 
eye  is  gradually  attacked  with  violent  ophthalmies, 
attended  with  intolerable  pains  in  the  part  affected, 
and  the  whole  head.  The  ulceration,  also,  does  not 
always  confine  nself  within  certain  limits;  but  con- 
tinues to  spread,  first  depriving  the  cornea  of  its  trans- 
parency, next  consuming  the  sclerotica,  and  lastly 
destroying  progressively  the  other  component  parts  of 
the  eyeball.  \#        '   «  '  .    •    w  • 

At  the  first  appearance  of  dropsy  of  the  eye,  many 
surgeons  recommend  mercurials,  the  extract  of  cicuta, 
and  of  Pulsatilla  nigricans;  and  astringent  colly  ria,  a 
seton  in  the  nape,  of  the  peek,  and  compression  of  the 
projecting»eye.  '  However,  Scarpa 'has  never  .yet,  met 
with  a  single  well  detailed  history  of  a  dropsv  of  the 
eye  cured  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  'internal 
medicines.  With  regard  to  externals,  he  has  learned 
from  his  own  experience,  that  When  the  disorder  is 
manifest,  astringent  and  corroborant  eollyria,  as  well 
as  compression  of  the  protuberant  eye,  are  hfgiilj 
prejudicial.  In  such  circumstances,  making  a  seton  in 
the,  nape  of  ihe  neck,  frequently  bathing  the  eye  in  a 
lotion  of  mallows,  and  applying  to  it  a  poultice,  com 
posed  of  the  same  plant,  have  enabled  him  to  calm, 
for  a  time,  that  disagreeable  sense  of  distention  in  the 
orbit,  and  over  the  forehead  and  temple  of  the  sama 
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side,  o'*  wliich  patjcnts  in  this  slate  make  so  much 
complaiiu,  especially  when  they  are  affected  with 'a 
recurrence. of  ophthaluiy.  '  but  "as  soon  as  the  eyeball 
begin*  toprqtrufle  from  the  orbit,  and  project  beyond 
the  eyelid's,  he  thinks  there  Is  no  means  of  opposing 
the  very  grievous-duiigers  which  the  dropsy  afthe  eye 
threatens,  except  an  operation,  which  consists  in  eva- 
cuating by  an  incision,  the  superabundant'  humours, 
then  exciting  gentle  inflammation  of  the  membranes, 
;md  suppuration  within  this  organ,  so  as  to  ruake_it 
'Contract  and  shrink  into  the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  To 
"defer,  the  operation  airy  longer  would  be  abandoning 
the  patient  to  the  constant  inconvenience  of  an  habitual 
ophthaluiy,  the  danger  of  an  ulceration  of  the  eyeball 
and  subjacent  eyelid,  and  what  is  worse,  of  carcinoma 
of  the  whole  eye,  with  great  peril  to  the  .patient.' 

Beer's  prognosis  in  the  third  species  of  hydrophthalmia 
is  at  least  as  discouraging  as  that  made  by  Scarpa  ;  for 
Hie  rapidity  of  the  disease  is  said  to  lie  such  as  leaves 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  benefit  being  effected  by  any 
"mode -of  treatment,  and  the  case  usually  terminates  in 
a  carcinomatous  exophthalmia  and  death.  These 
melancholy  events  are  said,  by  Beer,  to  be  accelerated 
by  paracentesis  of  the' eye,  however  executed ;  and  he 
thinks,  that  the  sole  chance  of  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  disease  depends  upon  an  endeavour  being  made 
jn  its  very  commencement  to  improve  (the  general 
health,  though  lie  owns,  that  success  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  very  rare  and  fortunate  occurrence.  The  same 
author  has  no  faith  in  any  local  treatment,  and  when, 
the  disease  is  advanced,  he  considers  the  extirpation 
o/  the  eye  the  only  rational  expedient,  though  very 
precarious  in  its  result.^-;(.L67ife  von  den  Augenkr.  b: 
2,  p.  628,  629.)  ■  •  •  * V  ' 

The  main  point  on  which  Scarpa  differs  from  Beer, 
is  that  respecting  the  effects  of  discharging  the  humours 
of  the  eye ;  a  practice  which  the  former  represents  as 
useful,  even  in  cases  where  the  hydrophthalmia  com- 
bines an  accumulation  both  of  the  aqueous  and  vitreous 
humours.  In  former  times,  says  Scarpa,  paracentesis 
o'f  the  eyeball  was  greatly  extolled.  Nuck,  one  of  the 
promoters  of  this  operation,  punctured  the  eye  with  a 
trocar,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea—  (De  Duit. 
Chul.  Aquos.  p.  120.)  It  has  since  been  thought  better 
•to  puncture  the  sclerotica  about  two  lines  from  the, 
junction  of  this  membrane  with  the  cornea,  and  such 
a  small  quantity  of  the  vitreous  humour  may  be  more 
easily  discharged  at  the  same  time  with  the  aqueous, 
as  may  be  deemed  adequate  to  effect  a  diminution  of 
the.  eyeball.  '  f5l 

According  to  Scarpa,  paracentesis  of  the  eye,  done 
go  as  merely  to  discharge  the  humours,  can  never  be  a 
means  of  curing  dropsy  of  the  eye,  unless  the  puncture 
.m,ade  with  the  trocar  excite  inflammation  and  sup^ 
puration,  and  afterward  a  concretion  of  the  mem- 
branes composing  the  eyeball.   In  a  young  man  at 
Breda,  Nuck  was  obliged  to  puncture  the  eye  five 
several  times ;  on  the  fifth  time  of  doing  this,  it  was 
•necessary  to  suck  through  the  cannula  of  the  trocar,  in 
order  to  evacuate  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  tlje 
vitreous  humour :  and,  lastly,  a  plate  of  lead  was  put 
between  the  eyelids  and  eyeball,,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  continual  pressure  on  the  eye,  in  its  empty 
shrivelled  state.   In  a  woman  at  the  Hague,  he  twice 
punctured  the  eye  in  vain;  and  she  submitted,  two  or 
three  times  afterward,  to  the  same  operation,  but  with 
what  degree  of  success  is  not  specified-    Scarpa  has 
no  difficulty  in  believing,  that  a  radical  cure  of  the  drop- 
sy has  sometimes  been  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
juncture,  after  the  trocar,  and  other  similar  hard  sub- 
stances have  been  repeatedly  introduced  into  the  eye, 
throusli  the  cannula  of  that  instrument ;  but  this  suc- 
cess can<  ne  ver 'be  attributed  to  the  mere  evacuation  of 
the  superabundance  of  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  hu- 
mour  though  it  may  be  referred  to. that  circumstance, 
conjoined  with  the  irritation  produced' by  the  can- 
nula,, or  the  tents  with  which  Mauchart  kept  open  the 

"'Scarpa  condemns  the  plan  of  making  a  circular  in, 
,  Hon  through  the  sclerotica,  as  disadvantageous,  and. 
even  dangerous.  J*h  fact,  this  circular  recision  is  con- 
stantly followed  btr  the  most  aggravated  symptoms, 
-  *",cuniulation 
eball,  veh.e- 
id.  head;  ob- 

Imminent  danger'  to  the  patient's  life.    Such  modem 
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surgeons  as  have  faithfully  published  the  result*  or 
their  practice  on  this  point,  namely,  M.  Louis  [Mtm. 
de  t'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  13,  p.  289;  290),  JVlarchan  (Jour- 
nal de  Mid.  de  Paris,  Janvier,  1770  ;  Sur  dcurMoph* 
thalmies,  ou  Qrosseurs  contre  JVatwre  <iu  Oiobt  <U 
I'tEil),  and  Terras  (Ibidem,  JUars,  1776;  Sur  I'Hy. 
droplahalmie))  have  ingenuously  declared,  that  after 
performing  the  circular  recision  of  drojisjcal  eyes  in 
the  scleroficiii  tliey  had  the  greatest  motives  for  repent-, 
ing  of  what  they  had  done.  Scarpa  prefers  making  a 
circular  section,  about  three  lines  in  breadlh\  at  {|M  > 
summit  or  centre  of'the  cornea  of  the  dropsical  eye,  As 
directed  by  Celsos  in  cases  of  staphyloma.  ', 

Win  Hi"!  the  cornea  be  transparent  or  not,  as siglft 
is  irrevocably  lost,  the  surgeon  must  introduce  a  small 
bistoury  acrjrfss  the  apex,  or  middle  of  Uie  cornea,  at 
one  line  and  a  half  from  its  central  point;  and  then,  by 
pushing  the  instrument  from  one  towards  the  other 
canthus  of  the  eye,  he  .will  cut  the  lower  part  of  the 
cornea  in  a  semicircular  manner.  The  segment  of  the 
coruea  being  next  elevated  with  the  forceps.  Hip 
operator  is  to  turn  the  edge'of  the  knife  upwards,  and 
complete  the  work  by  a  circular  removal  of  as  much 
of  the  centre  of  the  cornea  as  is  equal  to  three  linen  in 
diameter.  Through  this  circular  opening  made  in  the. 
centre  of  the  cornea,  the  surgeon  may,  by  means  of 
gentle  pressure,  discharge  as  much  of  the  superabun- 
dant humours  in  the  eye  as  is  requisite  to  make  the 
eyeball  diminish,  and  return  into  the  orbit,  so  as  to  be 
covered  by  the  eyelids.  As  for  the  rest  pf  the  hurhour 
lodged  jrr  the  eye,  it  will  gradually.efecnpe  of  itself, 
through  the  circular  opening  in  the  .cornea,  without 
any  more  pressure  being  made. 

Until  the  appearance  of  the  inflamtnalion,.Siat  is,, 
until  the  third  or  fifth  day  after  the 'operation,  fhe> 
dressings  are  to  consist  of  the  application  of  a  compress 
of  dry  lint^  supported  by  a  bandage.  As  soon  as  in-  - 
flammation  and  tumefaction  invade  the  eye  operated 
on,  and  the  eyelids,  the  surgeon  is  to  employ  sucli 
internal  remedies  as  are  calculated  to  moderate* the' 
progress  of  inflammation;  and  he  is  to  covei  tin:  eye 
lids  with  a  bread  and  milk  poultice,  which  must  bf 
renewed  at  least  once  every  two  hours.  It  is  a  very, 
frequent  result,  both  in  the  staphyloma  and  dropsy  of 
the  eye,  that  on  the  first  appearance  of  'inflammation, 
the  eyeball  on  which  the  operation  ha?  been  don* 
augments  and  protrudes  again  from  the  eyelids, In  die 
same  way  as  before  the  operation.  An  this  circum 
stance,  Scarpa  directs  the  projecting  part  of  the  eyeball 
to  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  smeared  with 
a  liniment  of  oil  and  wax,  or  the  yelk  of  an  egg  and 
oleum  hypeiici ;  the  application  of  the  bread  and  milk 
poultice  being  continued  over  such  dressing.  When 
the  interior  of  the  eye  begins  to  suppurate,  the  swelling 
of  the  eyelids  decreases,  and  the  eyeball  diminishes  in 
size,  and  returns  gradually  into  the  orbit.  This  state 
of  suppuration  may  be  known  by  observing,  that  the 
dressings  are  smeared  with  a  viscid  lymph,  blended 
with  a  portion  of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  which  m 
cessantly  issue  from  the  centre  of  the  cornea ;  and  by 
noticing"  the  appearance  of  the  margin  of  the  recision, 
which  is  changed  into  a  circle  of  a  whitish  substance 
resembling  the  rind  of  bacon,  which  is  afterward  de- 
.tached,  like  a  slough,  so'as  to  leave  a  small  ulcer  of  a 
very  healthy  colour.  This  ulcer,  as  Well  as  the  whole 
eyeball,  contracts  and  'becomes  entirely  cicatrized, 
leaving  every  opportunity  for  the  placing  of  an  arti- 
ficial eye  between  the  eyelids  and  the  stump  of  the  . 
eyeball. 

If  a  jnild  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  eye  should  not  take  place  on  the  fifth  day, 
Scarpa  exposes  the  eye  to  the  air,  owemoves,a  circular 
portion  of  the  cornea,  half  a  line  in  "breadth,  or,  little 
more,  by  means  of  the  forceps  find  cprved'scissrtls* 
The  foreeoing  practice  is  c§rtainly^ire|erable  to  that 
adfised  by  Richte;-,  who,  when  thejayesight  is  lost,  aiifl 
the  object  is  merely  to  discharge  the  humours  and  let 
the  eye  collapse,  sometimes  mflkes  a  crucial  division 
of  the  cornea,  and  removes  the  four  flaps  or  angles,  or 
even  cuts  away  the  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  tire 
eyeball  through*  trie  sclerotica. — {Jlnfangsgr.  b.  3,  p- 
404.)  In  order -to  lessen  the  hulk. of  tji*  eye,  the  late 
Mr. Ford,  in  one  instance,  passed  a  seton  through  tire 
front  Of  the  organ,  with  apparent  suceess'. — (See  Med. 
Communications,  vol.  lij  Cohsult  JWauchart,  De  Pa- 
racentesi  Oculi ;  Tub.  1744.  Conradi,  fiandbucU  der 
Patliul.  Anat.  p.  523.    Fieliz,  in  Hu] "eland' 'i  Jown-  <i 
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6.  p.  208.  Flajavi,  Colleiione  d'Ossetvazioni,  1. 1,  ob's. 
43.  Ocndron,  Mai.  des  Yeux,  t.  Louis,  in  Mem. 
de  Vjicad.  de  Chir.  t.  5,  4to.  Marchan,  in  Journ-  de 
Mid.  t.  32,  p.  05.  Terra*,  op.  cit.  vol.  45,  p.  239. 
Scarpa,  Sulle  principal*  Malaltie  degli  Occki,cap.  13. 
CAP.  Beger,  De  Hydr ophthalmia ;  ffaller,  Disp,  Chir. 
1,  575.  A.  Sarwey,  X>e  Paracentesi  Oculi  in  Hy- 
drophtliulmia  et  Amblyopia  Senurn ;  Halle*;  Disp. 
Chir.  1,  587,  Tub.  1744.  Benedict^  deMorbis  Humoris 
Vitrei.  DuYce, -Diss.  de  Hydrophthalmia ;  Jen.  1803. 
Hiihier  Avfokgsgr.  b.  3,  p.  392,  &•«.  Got.  1795.  Beer, 
Lehrevon  den\Hugenkr.  6.2,  Ween.  1817.  J.  Wardrop, 
Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye, 
chap.  18  and  40,  vol.  2,  8vo.  Loud.  '1818.  A.  Smitli,,-in 
Edinb  Med.  Journ.  No.  73.  B.  Travers,  Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  195,  v.  20O,  S,-c.  8vo.  Lond. 
2820.  ,        V    i  .'  •  "  " 

HYDROPS.  (From  vSwp,  water.)  A  dropsy,  or 
tunrbid  accumulation  of  water.  For  hydrops  articuli 
refer  to  Joints,  Diseases  of ;  for  hydrops  oculi,  see  (lie 
in  regoing  article.  With  regard  to  hydrops  pectoris, 
hydrotkorax,  or  dropsy  of  the  chest,  as  it  is  altogether 
a  mi  dical'case,  an  account  of  its  symptoms  andtreatr 
me'nt  will  hardjy  fee  required  in  this  Dictionary.  The 
•  »iily  concern  which  a  surgeon  lias  with  the  disease  is, 
being  occasionally  required  to  make  an  opening  for  the 
discharge  of  the  water,— (See  Paracentesis  Thoracis.) 

HYDROS  A  UCOCELE.  (From  5)<5o)/),  water;  erupt, 
flesh ;  and  KtjXri,  a  tumour.)  A  sarcocele,  attended 
with'  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  •  '« 

HYMEN*  IMPERFORATE.  The  inconveniences 
brought  oh  by  such  a  cause,  and  the  mode  of  relief, 
are  explained  in  llie  ariicle  Vagina. 

A  continuation  of  the  hymen  over  a  part  of  the  ori- 
fice of  the  meatus  urinarius  may  produce  great  pain 
and  difficulty  in  making  water,  and  symptoms  which 
may  give  rise  to  suspicion  of  stone.  For  a  case  illus- 
trating fhe  truth  of  this  observation,  see  IVaruer's 
Cases  in  Swi&ry,P*%~lQ,  edit.  4i    •    *  » 

HYPOPIUM,  or  HYPOPYON.  (Fiom  hird,  under ; 
and  irvov,  pus.)  An  accumulation  of  the  glutinous 
yellowish  fluid,  like  pus,  in  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  aqueous  humour  ;  and  frequently,  also,  in  the  pos^ 
terror  o,ne,  in  consequence  of  severe  acute  ophlhalmy, 
particularly  the  internal  species,  or  what  is  now  so  well 
known  under  the  name  of  iritis. 

T)ie  vise  id  matter  of  hypopium,  though  commonly 
called  pus,  Scarpa  regards  as  coagulating  lymph.  The 
symptoms  portending  an  extravasation  of  coagulating 
lymph  in  the  eye,  or  an  hypopium,  are  the  same  as 
those  which  odour  in  the  highest  stage  of  violent  acute 
ophlhalmy  :  viz.  prodigious  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids  ; 
the  same  redness  and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  as  in 

cfie  sis;  burning  heat  and  pain  in  the  eye;  pains  in 

the  eyebrow  and  nape  of  the  neck;  fever,  restlessness, 
aversion  to  the  faintest  light,  and  a  contracted  state  of 
the  pupil. 

As  soon  as  the  hypopium  begins,  to  form  (says 
Scarpa),  a  yellowish  semilunar  streak  makes  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
regularly  as  the  glutinous  fluid  is  secreted  from  the  in- 
flamed internal  membranes  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  pupil  and  fall  into  the  aqueous  humour,  it 
increases  in  all  dimensions,  and  gradually  obscures  the 
iris,  first  at  its  inferior  part,  next  where  it  forms  the 

Supil,  and  lastly  tiie  whole  circumference  of  this  mem- 
rane.  As  long  as  the  inflammatory  stage  of  violent 
ophlhalmy  lasts, the  hypopium  never  fails  to  enlarge; 
but  immediately  this  stage  ceases,  and  the  ophthalmy 
enters  its  second  period,  or  that  dependent  on  local 
weakness,  the  quantity  of  coagulating  lymph,  forming 
the  hypopium,  leaves  off  increasing,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment is  disposed  to  diminish.  .  ' 

This  fact  sufficiently  evinces  (continues  this  eminent 
professor)  how  important  it  is,  in  order  to  check  t)ie 
progress  of  the  hypopium,  to  employ,  with  the  utmost 
care,  the  most  effectual  means  for  checking  the  attack 
of  violent  ophthalmy  in  its  (if  A  stage.  He  recommends 
copious  evacuations  of  blood,  bofh  generally  and 
lopically,  to  be  speedily  put  in  practice;  and  when 
chemosis  exists,  the  conjunctiva. to  be  divided;  mild 
aperients  given,  blisters  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck 
little  bag9  of  emollient  herbs  to'the  eye,  and  other 
measures  employed.  It  will  be  known  that  they  have 
fulfilled  the  indication  by  noticing  thaf  some  days  after 
the  adoption  of  such  treatment,  though  tkere  triay  still 
be  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids,  the  lanci- 


nating' pains  in  the  eye  abate,  the  heat  considerably 
diminishes,  the  fever  subsides,  quietude  and  3leep  are 
restored,  the  motion  of  the  eye  becomes  free,  and  lastly 
the  collection  of  viscid  matter  forming  the  hypopium 
becomes  stationary.  It  is  not  unfrequent  to  see,  espe 
cially  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  persons 
affected  with  the  second  stage  of  severe  acute  ophthal- 
my, bearing  this  collection  of  coagulating  lymph,  in  the 
chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour,  with  the  greatest  in 
difference,  and  without  complaining  of  any  of  those 
symptoms  which  characterize  the  acute  stage  of  oph- 
thalmy. It  is  only  at  this  crisis,  or  at  the  termination  of 
the  acute  stage  of  violent  inflammation  of  the  eye,  that 
thri  enlargement  of  the  hypopium  ceases,  and  the^oagu* 
lating  lymph  begins  to  be  absorbed,  provided  this  salu- 
tary operation  of  nature  be  not  impeded  nor  retarded  by 
any  injudicious  regimen.'  However,  if  Scarpa  had  also 
been  aware  of  the  great  efficacy  of  mercury  in  arrest- 
ing the  effusion  of  lymph,  I  can  hardly  doubt,  that  ill 
would  have  modified  some  of  the  preceding  observa- 
tions as  well  as  his  practice ;  a  subject  to  which  I  shall 
presently  return. 

Scarpa  states,  that  persons  little  versed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  eyes,  would  fancy,  that  thtf 
most  expeditious  and  efficacious  mode  of  curing  as 
hypopium,  after  it  has  become  stationary  in  the  second 
stage  of  severe  acute  ophthalmy,  would  be  that  of 
opening  the  cornea  at  its  most  depending  part,  in  order 
to  procure  a  speedy  exit  for  the  matter  collected  in  the' 
chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour;  especially  as  this 
.  was  "once  the  common  doctrine.  But  experience 
shows,  that  dividing  the  cornea  in  such  circumstances 
is  seldom  successful,  and  most  frequently  gives  rise  to 
evils  worse  than  the  hypopium  itself,  notwithstanding 
the  modification  suggested  by  Richter  (Obs.  Chir. 
fasc.  i,  chap.  12),  not  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  the 
matter  at  once,  nor  to  promote  its  discharge  by  repeated, 
pressure  and  injections,  but  to  allow  it  to  flow  slowly 
out  of  itself.  The  wound  made  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  cornea,for  evacuating  the  matter  of  the  hypopitrnv 
small  as  the  incision  may  be,  most  commonly  repro- 
duces severe  acute  ophthalmy,  and  a  greater  effusion 
of  coagulating  lymph  into  the  chambers  of  the  aqueous 
humour.  Besides,  after- opening  the  cornea,  if  the 
matter  of  the  hypopium  were  allowed  to  escape  gra- 
dually of  itself,  it  would  be  several  days  in  being  com- 
pletely discharged,  on  account  of  its  viscidity.  During 
this  time  the  glutinous  lymph  would  keep  the  edges  of 
the  wound  of  the  cornea  dilated,  and  make  them  sup- 
purate. Thus  the  incision  would  be  converted  into  an 
nicer,  through  which  the  aqueous  humour  would 
escape,  and  even  a  fold  of  the  iris.  Opening  the  cor- 
nea, therefore,  only  converts  the  hypopium  into  an 
ulcer  of  that  membrane,  attended  with  a  prolapsus  of 
the  iris,  and  occasionally  of  the  crystalline  itself.  Nor 
can  any  inference  be  drawn  in  favour  of  making  an 
artificial  opening,  during  the  stationary  state  of  an 
hypopium  in  the  second  stage  of  severe  acute  oph- 
thalmy, from  the  matter  of  the  hypopium  having  some- 
limes  mode  its  way  spontaneously  through  a  narrow- 
aperture  in  the  cornea  with  a  successful  result.  For 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  effects  of  a  spon- 
taneous opening  in  a  natural  or  preternatural  cavity  of 
the  animal  body,  or  of  one  made  with  caustic,  and  the 
consequences  of  an  opening  made  with  a  cutting' in- 
strument. In  the  first,  two  methods  the  subsequent 
symptoms  are  constantly,  milder  than  in  the  last.  Be- 
sides, even  in  the  instance  in  which  a  spontaneous  dis- 
charge of  the  hypopium  takes  place  through  the  cor- 
nea, an  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  a  prolapsus 
of  the  iris,  not  unfrequently  ensue ;  consequently,  the 
spontaneous  evacuation  of  tire  hypopium  cannot  jusllv 
form  a  rule  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  There  is 
only  one  case  in  which  dividing  the  cornea,  in  order  to 
discharge  an  hypopium,  is  not  only  useful  but  indis- 
pensable; this  is,  when  there  is  such  an  imn.-ense 
quantity  of  coagulating  lymph,  extrnvasated  in  the 
eye,  that  the  excessive  distention  which  it.  produces  of 
all  the  coats  of  this  organ,  occasions  symptoms  so  ve- 
hement as)  not  only  threaten  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  eye,  bureven  endancer  the  life  of  the  patient.  But 
this  particular  ca$e.  cannot  serve  (says  Scarpa)  as  a 
model  for  the  treatment  of  ordinary  cases. 

The  dispersion  of  the  hypopium,  by  means  of  alb-* 
sorption,  forms  the  primary  indication  at  which  the 
surgeon  should  aim.  In  order  to  stop  its  progress,  the 
Inostefficacious  method  is  to  subdue  the  first  violence 
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of  the  inflammation;  and  to  shorten  its  acute  stage,  by 
the  tree  employment  ol'  antiphlogistic  treatment  and 
the  use  of  mild  emollient,  topical  remedies.  And,  in 
conjunction  with  these  means,  thetp  can  now  be  no 
doubt  that  the  practice  of  Biiiel,  published  in  180i),  as 
will  be  mentioned  at  the  close  of  this  article,  oughi  to 
be  followed*.  I  mean  the  quick  exhibition  of  Hie  sub- 
Jnmiate  of  mercury,  which  has  rtlso  been  found  at  the 
London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary  the  most  puwerful 
means  of  checking  the  effusion  of  Jymph  in  the  eye.— 
(See  Saun/iers's  Work  on  the  Eye,  eti.  %  and  a  Synopsis 
of  the  Diseases  of  t lie  Eye,  by  B.  Travers,  p.  135- )  - 

If  this  treatment  answer,  the  incipient  collection  of 
coagulating  lymph  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  cham- 
ber of 'tlie  aqueous  humour,  not  only  ceases  to  ang- 
meut,  but  also,  in  proportion  as  the  severe  opluhahuy 
disappears,  the  absoibent  system  takes  up  the -hetero- 
genous fluid  extravasaj.ed  in  the  eye,  and  the  white  or 
yellow  speck,  shaped  like  a  crescent,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  gradually  diminishes, 
and  is  at  last  enlirejy  dispersed.  Such,  in  short,  is  the 
successful  termination  of  an  hypopium,  whenever  the 
disease  is  properly  treated  at  its  commencement,  and 
the  acute  stage  of  severe  ophlhaluiy  is  promptly 
checked  by  internal  antiphlogistic  means  and  emollient 
applications.  But,  in  cortsequence  of  the  inflamma- 
tory period  of  the~severe  ophiliahny  having  resisted,  in 
an  uncommon  manner,  the  best  means,  or  because 
Such  means  have  been  employed  too  late,  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  the  coagulating  lymph  collected  in  the 
anterior  .chamber  is  so.  abundant,  even  alter  the  acute 
Stage  of  ophlhaluiy,  tlWl  it  continues  for  a  long  time  to 
'cloud  the  eye  and  intercept  vision.  Scarpa  has  often 
seen  paiients,  especially  paupers,  who,  from  indolenc'e, 
negligence,  01;  ill  treatment,  remained  a  long  time  after 
the  cessaiion  of  the  inflammatory  stage  of  ophlhalmy, 
with  the  anterior  chamber  nearly  filled  with  the  glu- 
tinous matter  of  hypopium.  When  the  inflammation 
had  ceased,  these  unhappy  persons  wandered  about  the 
streets  almost  indifferent,  and  without  complaining  of 
pain,  or  any  other  inconvenience,  than  the  difficulty  of 
seeing  with  the  eye  affected.  In  this  second  stage  of- 
the  ophthalmy,  the  resolution  of  hypopium  obviously 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  the. same  means,  nor  will: 
equal  celerity,  as  in  the  fust.  At  this  crisis,  the  great 
quantity  and  density  of  the  glutinous  matter  extrava- 
gated,  and  the  atony  of  the  vascular  syslein  of  the  eye, 
make  it  necessary  to  give  nature  sufficient  lime  to  dis- 
sipate the  thick,  tenacious  matter,  and  at  length  to 
dispose  it  to  be  insensibly  absorbed  with  the  aqueous 
humour,  which  is  continually  undergoing  a  renovation. 
Hence  it  is  right  (says  Scarpa)  to  adopt  those  means 
which  are  best  calculated  lo  invigorate  the  vascular 
Bystem  of  the  eye,  more  especially  the  lymphatics. 
This  requires  more,  or  Jess  time,  according  as  the  pa- 
tient is  advanced  in  years,  of  a  relaxed  fibre,  and  weak, 
or  a  young  man  of  good  constitution. 

However,  according  to  Scarpa,  In  the  second  stage 
of  violent  acute  ophthalmy,  complicated  with  hypo- 
pium, the  surgeon  should  limit  his  efforts  to  the  relpo- 
val  of  every  thing  which  may  irritate  the  eye,  or  be 
likely  to-reuew  the  inflammation;  and  he  should  only 
employ  such  means  as.  are  conducive  to  the  resolution 
of  the  second  inflammatory  stage,  depending  on  relax- 
ation of  the  conjunctiva  and  its  vessels,  and  such  re- 
medies as  tend,  at  the  same  time,  to  invigorate  the 
action  of  the  absorbents.  Therefore,  in  this  state,  he 
ou"ht  first  to  ex  ami  ue  carefully  the  degr.ee  of  irritability 
in  the  eye  affected  with  the  hypopium,  by  introducing, 
between  the  eye  and  eyelids,  a  few  drops  of  vitriolic 
c<*  yniuui,  containing  the  mucilage  of  quince  seeds. 
Should  the  e>'e  seem  too  strongly  stimulated  by  this 
application,  it  must  not, lie  used,  and  little  hags  of 
warm  mallows  with  a  tew  grains  of  camphor  are  to  be 
substituted  lor  it.  In  the  intervals,  the  vapours  of 
the  liquor  ammnii.  comp.  may  be  applied, and  recourse 
had  a«ain  to  a  blister  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  When 
the  cxtroma  sensibility  of  the  eye  Is  overcome  the 
zinc  collyrium  must  he  used  again,  afterward  strength 
cned  wilh  a  few  drops',  of  camphorated  spirit.  In  this 
country  the  exhibition  of  mercury  would  be  generally 
deemed  belter  practjee  lhail  that  here  recommended  by 
Scarna  In  proportion  as  the  chronic  opthalmy  thsap 
pears,  and  the  action  of  .the  absorbent*  is  re-excited, 
the  tenacious  matter  of  the  hypopium.  divides  first  into 
severrl  small  masses;  then  dissolves  still  (nrtlrer,  and 
afterward  decreases  in  quantity  .  descending  towards 


the  inferior  segment  of  the  cornea;  and  filially  vanish- 
ing altogether.  But  Scarpa,  accurately  observes,  that 
the  surgeon  cannot  always  expect  in  be  equally.euc- 
cessful,  whether  j.he  disease  occur  during  ilieiVst  pr 
second  singe  of  violent  acute  ophlhalmy„if  the  tena- 
cious lymph,  suddenly  exlriivasaied  in  the  interior  qf 
the  eye,  prevail  in  such  quantity,  as  not  only  jk>  fill, but 
strongly  distend,  the  two  chambers  of  tlie  aqueous 
humour  and  the  cdrnea'  in  particular.  In  this  state, 
notwithstanding  the  most  skilful  treatment,  the  un- 
pleasant complication  is  often  followed  by  another  in- 
convenience, still  worse  than  the  hypopium  itself;,  viz. 
ulceration,  opacity,  and  bursting  of  ihecornea'. 

The  ulceration  of  the  cornea  ordinarily  takes  place 
wilh  such  celerity,  thai  the  surgeon  seldom  has  lime 
to  prevent  it.    As  soon  as  an  aperture  has  been  (bi  iiied,  . 
the  excessive  abundance  of  coagulating  lymph,  con- 
tained in  tire  eyel  (sonietimes  named  empyema  oculi) 
begins  to  escape  through  it,  and  a  degree  of  relief  ii< 
experienced.    But  this  melioialion  is  not  of  long  con 
tinuance;  forscarcely  is  the  glutinous  fluid  evacuated 
that  distended  the  whole  eye,  and  especially  thecrtrnea,  I 
when  it  is  followed  by  a  portion  of  the  iris,  wliicn. 
glides  through  the  ulceiated  aperture,  prolru.des'e»l«i 
nally,  and  constitutes  ihe  disease  termed  prolausus  of 
the  iris.'-=-lSee  Iris*  Prolapsus  of.)    But. if  in  sufl)  a(i 
emergency  the  cornea,  already  ulcerated,  opaque,  and 
greatly  deranged  in  ils  organization,  should  nol  inline 
dialely  burst,  the  surgeon  is  then  fitnslrgined  by  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms,  depending  on  the  prodigious 
distention  of  the  eyeball,  to  make  an  opening  in  ibis 
membrane,  in  order  to  relieve  the  imniense  noiistfic- 
tion,  and  even  the  danger  in  which  life  is  placed.  I 

Were  fhere  the  least  chance  of  .restoring,  in  any  de- 
gree, the  transparency  of  the  cornea,  and  the  functions 
of  ihe  organs  of  vision,  after,  opening  ihe  •cornea,. 
Scarpa  acknowledges,  that  it  would  certainty  bamore' 
prudent  lo  make  the  Opening  at  the  lower  patt  of  this 
membrane.  But  in  the  case  of  empvenja  of,  the  eye, 
now  considered,  in  which  the  cornea  is  uiijverisally 
menaced  wilh  ulceration  and  opacity,  and  seems  ready" 
lo  slough,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  its  resuming  ils 
transparency  at  any  point,  and  he  therefore  dticins  it 
the  best  and  most  expeditious  method  of  reliel  to  di- 
vide its  centre  wilh  a  small  bistoury  to  the  extent  of  a 
line  and  a  half;  and  then  lo  raise  with  a  pair  of  forcefji 
the  little  flap,  and  cut  it  away  all  round  ywth  one 
stroke  of  the  scissorS;  so  as  to  let  the  humours  escape 
without  any  pressure. 

■  The  eye  is  to  he  covered  with  a  bread  and  milk  poul- 
lire,  which  is  I"  be  renewed  every  two  hours,  the  use 
of  such  general  remedies  as  are  calculated  to  check  the 
progress  of  acute  inflammation,  and  to  quiet  the  ner- 
vous system,  not  being  omitted.  In  proportion  as  Ihs 
interior  of  ihe  eye  suppurate?,  the,  eyeball  gradually 

diminishes,  shrinks  into  the  orbit,  and  at  lenpl  a- 

trizes,  leaving  things  in  a  favourable  state  for  Ihe  ap- 
plication of  an  ariilical  eye.  .        ;    .  , 

When  Scarpa  delivers  his  opinion,  that  in  the  above 
aggravated. "form,  of  hypopium'the're  can  be  no  chance 
of  the  cornea  resuming  ils  transparency  at  any  point, 
I  think  his  assertion  rather  imprudent.  Nor,  admit- 
ting its  general  truth,  does  it  follow,  as  a  matter.of 
course,  that  it  is  necessary  and  right  to  cut  away  a 
piece  of  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  absolutely  de- 
stroy whatever  little  chance  may  yet  be  left  of  saving 
the  eye.  In  support  of  this  remark  let  me  contrast 
What  Mr.  Travers  has  said  with  the  advice  of  Scarpa. 
"  When  the  hypopium  is  so  large  as  to -rise  toward^ 
the  pupil,  and  the  ulceration  of  the  cornea  is  extending, 
I  think  its  discharge  by.sect.ion  near  the  margin  ad- 
visable. If  not  loo  long  delaved,,the  ulcerative  pron;-ss 
is  checked  by  it,  which  would  otherwise  run  into 
sloughing,  and  the  cornea  recovers  with  only  partial 
opacity  and  disfigtrmnent."-^<?SynopBis  of  the  Vis- 
cases  of  the  Eye,  p.  280.) 

Mauchart.  dc  Hypiipyn  ;  TuUngaz,  1742.  C.  P-  hf 
porin,  de  ffvpopyo;  4(o.  OoS(,  177H.  Goeldin,  Dill, 
tie  Hypopyo;  Erlang,  1810.-  fVidther  Mcrkwiirdige, 
fjiibung  ci ues  EiteruugcS,  *e.  ifiuo.  Landshut,  1819. 
r  observe,  that  in  Hnf eland  and  Himley's  Journal  for 
October  1809,  p.  93,  there  is  on  account  of  the  treatment 
of  art  hypopium,  or  case  of  effused  lymph  in  the  ttiam- 
hers  of  the.cye,by  exhibiting  from  12  to  18  grain  I  of 
the  subwvriate  of  mercury  in  the,  space,  of  12  hours,  ana 
then  giving  bath,  while  as  an,  external  application  the 
h'jief.  opii  crocat.  uas  employed.    Thus  toe  tee  that  thf 
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efficacy  of  mercury  in  checking  the  effusion  of  lymph  in 
the  eye,  and  promoting  its  absorption,  has  been  known 
many  years  in  iiermany.  Ji.  Scarpa,  Saggio  di  Osser 
vauoni  e  d'  Espericnze,  sulle  P'rinripali  Maiatlie  degli 
Occhi ;  Venezia,  1802.  Richter,  Jlnfangsgriindt  der 
•;•*«'.  '   \  HIM 
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Wundarzneykunst,  b.  3,  1795.  J.  TPardrop,  Essays 
on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  chap.  6, 
Edmb.  lc-08. 

HYS TEROTOMIA.  (From  varepa,  the  womb,  and 
Tipvui,  to  cut.) — See  Cesarean  Operation. 


IMPERFORATE  HYMEN. — (See  Vagina.) 
'  INCARCERATION.  This  term  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  cases  of  hernia,  in  the  same  sense  as  strangu- 
fation.  When  the  viscera  are  pressed  upon  either  by 
the  opening  through  which  they  protrude,  or  by  llje 
pans  Hieii»elve.s  within  tin:  hernial  sac,  in  such  a  de- 
gree, that  the  course  of  the  intestinal  matter  to  the  anus 
is  obstructed,  and  nausea,  sickness,  pain,  and  tension' 
of  the  swelling  and  abdomen,  &c.  are  occasioned,  the 
rupture  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  incarceration,  or 
strangulation.  ...  t     '  , 

According  to  ProfessorScarpa,  howeveiyan  incarce- 
rated and  a  strangulate/l  hemift  do  not  imply  exactly 
£he  same  thing-.  In  the  .first  case,  says  he,  the  course 
of  the  intestinal  matter  is  interrupted,  without  any 
considerable  impairment  of  the  texture  or  vitality  of 
the  bowel.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  strangulated  her- 
nia, besides  the  obstruction  to  the  course  of  the  fecal 
matter,  there  is  organic  injury  of  the  coats  of  the  inles- 
iie',  with  loss  of  its  vitality.  The  bowel  thai  is 
merely  incarcerated,  resumes  its  functions  immediately 
it  is  replaced  in  the  abdomen  ;  while  thai  which  is  truly 
strangulated  never  returns  to  its  natural  state. — (Traitts 
■lis  Hermes,  //.  S55,I«)  English  surgeons  do  not  adopt 
Ibis,  distinction.*  .'  •      i  •>  *\ 

INCONTINENCE  OF  URINE. — (See  Urine,  fo- 
eontmencebf.)  '  -  .  ',*''.'<.'  "'-  - 
INTI.AJfMATION.  (Fromiiijlammo,  tohurn.)  Ry 
the  term  inflammation,  is  generally  understood  the  stale 
of  a  part,  in  which  it  is  painful,  hotter,  redder,  and 
EOrnfWhat  inure  turgid  than  it  naturally  is;  which 
topical  symptoms,  when  present  in  any  considerable 
degree,  or  when  they  affect  very  sensible  parts,  are  at- 
tended with  fever,  or  a  general  disturbance  of  the  sys- 
tem.—(£Ur»s.)  . 

The  susceptibility  of  the  body  for  inflammation  is 
of  two  kinds:  the  one  original,  constituting  a  part  of 
the  animal  economy,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  human' 
investigation  ;  the  other  acquired,  from  the  influence  of 
climate,  habits  of  life,  and  state  of  the  mind  over  the 
constitution.— (Hunter.)  The  first  kind  of  suscepti- 
bility, being  innate,  cannot  be  diminished  by  art;  the 
second  may  be  lessened  by  the  mere  avoidance  of  the 
particular  causes  on  which  it  depends.  . 
■  Inflammation  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  divided 
inio healthy  and  unhealthy.  Ol  the  first,  there  can  only 
be  one  kiiid,  though  divisible  into  different  stages  ;  of 
the SflcOnd,  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  species, 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  different  constitutions, 
and  the  nature  of  diseases,  which,  are  numberless.— 
(Hauler.)  Another  general  division  is  into  cumnnm 
and  syecfic  inflammation,  the  latter  term  implying  that 
the  affection  has  some  strongly  marked  particularity 
about  it,  r._' n it i  r i r i l;  it,  in  some  degree,  independent  of 
such  circumstances  as  would  control  and  regulate  the 

progress  ol  co  m  inflammation.    Such  are  venereal, 

variolous',  vaccine,  erysipelatous,  gouty,  and  rheu- 
matic, inflammations,  &c.  Inflammation  may  also  be 
divided  into  the  acute  and  chronic.  This  divisi'on  of 
the  subject  is  one  of 'tile  most  ancient,  and  seems  to 
have  obtained  the  sanction i  of  all  the  best  surgical 
writers.  *  Healthy  inflammation  is  invariably  quick  in 
its  progress,  for  which  reason  it  musli  always  rank  as 
an  mute  species  of  the  affection.  However,  there  are 
numerous  inflammation!,  controlled  by  a  diseased 
1  principle,  which  are  quick  in  their  progress,  and  are; 
therefore,  to  he  considered  as  acute.  Chronic  inflam- 
mation, which  will  be  treated  of  when  Icome  to  the 
subject  of  tumours,  is  always  accompanied  with  dis- 
eased action.  ■  •  '  .  , 
My  friend,  Mr.  James,  of  Exeter,  justly  impressed 
•with  the  utility  which  would  result  from  a  good  noso- 


logical arrangement  of  inflammation,  has  attempted  lo 
supply  what  must  generally  be  allowed  to  be  a  great  de- 
sideratum. To  the  division  of  inflammation  into  the 
acute,  sub-acute,  or  chrefnic,  he  objects,  that  in  many 
instances  these  are  merely  different  stages  of  the  same 
disease.  The  arrangement  into  'he  adhesive,  suppu- 
rative, ulcerative,  or  gavgrem  is  inflammation,  he 
does  not  altogether  approve,  because  it  is  nieiery 
founded  on  the  modes  in  which  either  different,  or,  in 
some  instances,  the  same  kinds  of  inflammation  ter- 
minate. Under  the  heads  of  phlegmonous,  erysip'ela 
tous,  and  gangrenous  inflammation,  he  argues,  that 
diseases  of  the  most  opposite  nature  have  been  indis- 
criminately brought  together.  The  disposition  to  ter- 
minate in  gangrene,  he  admits,  will  afford  a  basis  for 
subdivision,  but  not  for  primary  separation.  Mr. 
James  makes  some  judicious  observations  on  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  kinds  of  inflammation,  according  to 
the  elementary  tissue  in  which  they  occur,  as  proposed 
by  Dr.  Cai  niichael  Smith,  Pinel,  and  Richat.  The 
tissues  in  question  are  five,  and  the  doctrine  supposes 
that  the  inflammation  of  each  is  essentially  different. 
The  fi'st  ts  phlegmonous  inflammation,  which  affects 
the  cellular  membrane,  including  the  parenchyma  of 
the  several  viscera.  The  second  is  inflammation  of 
serous  membranes.  The  third,  of  mucous  membranes. 
The  fourth,  which  is  named  erysipelatous,  is  of  the 
skin:  and  the  fifth,  termed  rheumatic,  belongs  to 
fibrous  structure.  That  inflammations  differ  mate- 
rially from  trie  ciiciimsiance  of  their  affecting  one  of 
these  elementary  tissues  rather  than  another,  Mr. 
James  freely  admits ;  but  the  following  objections  ap- 
pear to  pitti  fatal  to  this  system,  if  they  are  true.  1. 
Different  kinds  of  inflammation  are  liable  to  occur  in 
the  same  tissue.  2.  The  same  kind  of  inflammation 
is  often  met  with  in  different  tissues.  3.  The  same 
inflammation  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  another; 
an  argument,  however,  on  which  he  lays  less  stress, 
as  being  difficult  of  direct  proof. — (See  04s-.  on  the 
different  Species  of  Inflammation,  p.  3 — 7,  8vo.  Lond. 
1821.)  Although  difference  of  structure  unquestion- 
ably accounts  for  some  of  the  varieties  in  the  appear- 
ance and  character  of  inflammation,  it  will  not  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  principal  diversities  of  this  affec- 
tion, to  be  taken  as  the  foundation  of  a  nosological 
arrangement,  not  only  for  the  reasons  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  James,  but  because  the  cothmon  distinctions  of  in- 
flammation at  present  in  vogue,  and  some  of  which  at 
least  are  obvious  and  striking,  cannot  he  at  all  solved 
by  any  reference  merely  to  texture.  Nor  did  this  the- 
ory satisfy  Mr.  Hunter,  who  observed,  that  if  it  were 
ti  ue,  "  we  should  soon  be  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
different  inflammations  in  the  same  person,  at  the  same 
lime,  and  even  in  the  same  wound.  For  instance,  in 
an  amputation  pf  a  leg,  where  we  cut  through  the  skin, 
cellular  niembiaue,  muscle,  tendon,  periosteum,  bone, 
and  marrow,  thwskin  should  give  us  inflammation  of 
its  kind  ;  the  cellular  membrane  of  its  kind  ;  the  mus- 
cles of.  theirs,  &x.  &c. ;  but  we  find  it  is  the  same  in- 
flammation in  them  all."  However,  though  Mr.  Hunter 
did  not  admit  the  possibility  of  referring  the  different 
jcirtds  of  inflammation  to  peculiarities  of  texture,  his 
doctrines  assign  to  this  cause  considerable  influence 
over  every  form  of  the  disorder,  as  will  be  oreSently 
explained.     \,  r  »%"••" 

Indeed,  it  must  after  all  be  granted,  ..tat  the  inflam- 
mation of  a  membrane  differs  very  much  from  that  of 
a  muscle;  and  that  both  differ  from  that  of  the  skin. 
If  also  the  common  doctrine  be  true,  that  one  peculiar 
kind  of  inflammation  is  seen  in  no  other  organ  hut 
the  skin,  we  must  here  also  admit  the  vast  influence 
either  of  structure  or  of  the  particular  nature  of  the 
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part,  in  determining  at  all  events  the  Beat  of  this  in- 
flammation. 

The  mode  of  reasoning,  adopted  by  Mr.  Jarties,  leads 
mm  to  propose;  1st.  The  flivision'ql  inflammations 
into  two  great  classes,  accordina  to  their  disposition 
either  to  be  limited  by  the  effusion  of  organizable  co- 
.agulable  lymph,  or  to  spread,  2dly.  The  orders  are 
established  on  the  principle  of  ifie  degree  of  connexion 
of.  the  organ  with  the  vital  functions' of  the  animal; 
anolhur  cause,  "which  everts  a  predominant  influence 
Over  the  character  of  the  inflammation  ;  acts  invaria- 
bly, and,  cmteris  paribus,  in  the  same  degree ;  the 
constitutional  sympathy  being  in  proportion  to  the 
danger,  the  difficulty  of  resisting  that  danger,  and  of 
repairing  the  mischief  done.  3dly.  The  genera  are 
founded  on  the  original  disposition  of  inflammations 
to  Irave  particular  modes  of  termination  :  thus,  says  Mr. 
James,  in  boil  and  whitlow,  it  is  to  suppurate  ;  in  car- 
huncle,  to  slough  ;  and  in  mumps,  to  resolve  ;  and  this 
disposition  is  so  strong,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  pro- 
cure any  other  termination.  It  may  happen,  however, 
that  there  shall  be  move  than  one  mode  in  which  it  (the 
inflammation)  is  disposed  to  terminate,  as  in  either  le- 
solution,  or  suppuration,  in  sphacelus,  or  ulceration, 
&c. —  (Op.  cit.p.  13 — 16.)  Mr.  James  conceives  "that 
these  general  principles  will  perhaps  afford  a  sufficient 
basis  for  such  an  arrangement,  as  shall  be  both  natural 
and  useful  in  ils  application  to  all  kinds  of  common, 
inflammation  ;  gout,  rheumatism,  and  scrofula  having 
peculiarities,  which  require  them  to  be  separated. 
Also  with  respect  to  inflammations  arising  from  ex- 
ternal injuries,  as  they  are  more  simple  in  (heir  nature 
may  take  place  in  sound  constitutions,  and  are  accom- 
panied with  disorganizations,  which  do  not  exist  in 
other  cases,  Mr.  James  considers  them  as  materially 
different.  This  author  purposely  excludes  from  his 
classification  inflammations  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  of  the  bones,  the  peculiarities  in  their  Structure 
and  functions  rendering  them  fit  subjects  for  separate 
description.  With  respect  to  Mr.  James's  nosological 
table  of  inflammation,  I  consider  it  very  ingenious,  ami 
well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  profession  :  I 
may  say  this,  without  at  all  involving  myself  in  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  limitation  or  spreading  of  the  ge 
nerality  of  inflammations,  is  a  circumstance  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  disposition  or  indisposition  to 
effuse  organizable  lymph.  Mr.  Hunter  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  frequent  usefulness  of  the  adhesive 
inflammation  in  setting  limits  to  disease,  yet  he  did 
not  venture  to  refer  the  circumscription  of  every  in- 
flammation to  this  cause,  or  the  spreading  of  the  dis- 
order entirely  to  its  absence.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  seem 
essential  to  Mr.  James's  classification,  that  any  cause 
/-should  be  assigned  for  the  disposition  of  one  clasfe  of 
inflammations  to  be  limited,  and-of  another  to  spread  ; 
the  two  facts  themselves  being  sufficient  for  the  basis 
of  the  division. 

There  is  much  foundation  for  believing,  that  healthy 
inflammation  is  invariably  a  homogeneous  process, 
obedient  to  ordained  principles,  and,  in  similar  struc- 
tures, similar  situations,  and  in  constitutions  of  equal 
strength,  uniformly  assuming  the  same  features.  If 
experience  reveals  to  us,  that  here  it  is  commonly  pro- 
ductive of  certain  effects,  and  there  it  ordinarily  pro- 
duces different  ones,  the  sarrie  unbounded  source  of  . 
wisdom  communicates  to  the  mind  a  knowledge,  that 
there  is  some  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  constitution, 
;or  in  the  structure  or  situation  of  the  parts  affected, 
assignable  as  the  cause  of  this  variety.  ■  A  modern 
author  [Dr.  Smith,  in  Med.  Communications,  vol.  2) 
wakes  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  one  principal 
ground  of  the  specific  distinctions  in  inflammation; 
,  and  with  good  reason,  when  he  lakes  into  the  account 
the  action  oPmorbid  poisons,  and  the  qualities  of  dis- 
ease, in  general.  •  \    •;"  *. 

The  doctrine  also  receives  confirmation  from  what 
is  observed  in  cases  of  burns  and  chilblains,  where 
the  inflammation  is  unquestionably  attended  with 
ijreat'pectiliarity,  requiring  different  treatment  from 
that  of  comrpon  inflammation  . in  general.  But  when 
the  exciting  cause  is" strictly  mechanical,  its  violence 
and  extent  may  cause'  differences  in  th<;  degree-and 
quantity  of  inflammation  t,  but  with  respect  to  its  qua- 
lity, this  must  bo  accountedfor  by  constitu'tiqn,  or  other 
circumstances.       *  i      *  < 

The  attentive  observation  of  experience,  the  only 
solid  hasis  of  all  medical,  as  well  as  otjier  knowledge, 


has  informed  the  praclitioner,  that  pane  which,  ft0n» 

their  vicinity  to  the  source  of  circulaliou,  enjoy  a 
vigorous  circulation  of  blood  through  thcin,  undergo 
inflammation  more  favourably,  and  resist  disease  bet- 
ter, than  other  parts,  of  similar  structure,  more  remote 
from  the  heart.  The  lower  extremities  are-inbre'nrone 
to  inflammation,,  and^disease  in  general,  than  parts 
about  the  chest  j  \vheii_  inflamed,  they  are  longer  in 
getting  well;  and  the- circumstance  of  their  being  de- 
pending parts,  which  retards  the  return  of  blood  through 
the  veins,  must  also  increase  the  bacuwardness.of 
such  parts  iri  any  salutary  process.  Healthy  inflamma- 
tion is  of  a  pale  red ;.  when  less  healthy,  it  is.  of  a 
darker  colour  ;  but  in  every  constitution,  the  inflamed 
parts  will  partake  more  of  the  healthy  red,  the  nearer 
they  are  to  the  source  of  the  circulation.— (Uuntrr  , 

Inflammation,  when  situated  in  highly  organized 
and  very  vascular  parts,  is  generally  more  disposed  te  i 
take  a  prosperous  course,  and  is  more  governable  by 
art,  than  in  parts  of  an  opposite  texture.  The  nearer 
also  such  vascular  parts  are  to  the  heart,  the  greater 
■will  be  their  tendency  to  do  welt  in  inflammation.-*. 
(Hmiter:)  Hence,  inflammation  of  the'ekin,  cellular 
substance,  muscles,  &c.  more  frequently  ends  favoura- 
bly, than  the  same  affection  of  bones,  tendons,  fascia 
ligaments,  &x.  It  is  also  more  manageable  by  sup 
gery ;  for  those  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  not  what 
anatomists  term  vascular,  seem  to  possess  inferior 
powers  of  life,  and,  consequently,  when  excited  in  :i 
preternatural  degree,  frequently  mortify. 

lint  inflammation  of  vital  parts,  though  they  may 
be  exceedingly  vascular,  cannot  go  on  so  favourably 
as  in  other  parts  of  resetnblirig  slructurej-but  of  dif- 
ferent ■  functions  ;  because  the  natural  operations  of 
universal  health  depend  so  much  Upon  the  sound 
condition  of  such  organs. — (Hunter.)  The' truth  of 
this  observation  is  illustrated  in  gastritis,  peripneu.- 
mony,  &c. 

.  All  new-formed  parts,  not  originally,  entering  into 
the  fabric  of  the  body,  such  as  tumours,  both  of  the 
encysted  and  sarcomatous  kinds,  ebiCiescences,  &c. 
cannot  endure  the  disturbance  of  inflammation  long, 
hor  in  a  great  degree;  The  vital  powers  of  such  parts 
are  weak;  and,  when  irritated  by  the  presence  of  inflam- 
mation, these  adventitious  substances  are  sometimes 
removed  by  the  lymphatics,  but  more  commonly 
slough.  This  remark  applies  also  to  substances  gene- 
rated as  substitutes  for  the  original  matter  of  the  body  ; 
for  instance,  granulations;  and  callus.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  leads  us  to  a  rational  'principle  of  cure  in 
the  treatment  of  several  surgical  diseases.  Do  we  not 
here  perceive  the  cause,  why  large  wens  are  occa- 
sionally dispersed  by  the  application  of  urine,  brine, 
and  similar  things,  which  are  now  in  great  repute;  on 
this  account,  with  alm6st  every  one  out  of  the  profes- 
sion 1  How  many  verruca^,  wrongly  suspected  to  ori- 
ginate from  a  syphilitic  cause,  are  diminished  and 
cured  by  a  course  of  mercury  r*  It  is  (lie  stimulus  of 
this  mineral  upon  the  whole  system, 'that  accomplishes 
the  destruction-of  these  adventitious  substances— not 
its  antivenereal  quality.  Topical  stimulants  would 
fulfil  the  same  object,  not  only  with  greater  expedition, 
but  with  no  injury  to  the  general  health. 

Inflammation,  ceteris  paribus,  always  proceeds, 
more  favourably  in  strong  than  in  weak  constitutions; 
for  when  there  is  much  strength,  there  is  little  irritabi- 
lity. In  wegk  constitutions,  the  operations  of  inflam- 
mation are  backwards,  notwithstanding  the  part  in 
which  it  is  seated  may,  comparatively  speaking,  possess 
considerable  organization,  and  powers  of  life.  .. 

Healthy  inflammation,  wherever  situated,  is  altvayo 
most  violent  on  that  side  of  the  point  of  inflammation 
which  is  next  to  the  external  surface  of  the  Dody_. 
When  inflammatipn  attacks  the  socket  of.a  tooth,  it 
does  hot  take  place  on  the  inside  of  the  alveolar^  pro- 
cess, but  towards  the  cheek.  When,  inflammation 
attacks  the  cellular  substance  stlrrounding  the  rectum, 
near  the  anus,  the  affection  usually  extends  itself  to 
the  skin  of  the  buttock,  leaving 'the  intestine  perfectly 
sound,  though  iu  contact  with  the  inflamed  part.—, 
(Hunter.) 

We  may  observe  the  influence  of  this  law  in  the 
diseases  of  the  lachrymal  sdc  and.duct,  in  those  Of  the 
frontal  simis,  and  antrum,  ami  particularly  in  gunshot 
wounds.  Suppose  a  ball  were  to  pass  into  the  thigh 
to  within  ah  inch  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb,  we 
should  not  find  that  inflammation  would  he  excited 
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along  the  track  of  the  ball,  but  on  the  side  next  the 
Ala  which  had  not  been  hurt.  If  a  ball  were  to  pass 
<',uile  through  a  limb,  and  cany  into  the  wound  a 
piece  of  cloth,  'which  lodgedin  "the  middle',  equidistant 
from  the  two  orifices,  the  skin  immediately  over  the 
extraneous  body  would  .inflame„if  the  passage  of  the 
ball  were  superficial.— iHuntvn)  •  Mr,.  Hunter  com- 
pared this  law  with  the  principle  by  which  vegetables 
approach  lire  surface  of'the  earth;  but  the' solution  of 
it  was  too  arduous  even  for  his  strong  genius  and  pe- 
netration. 

We  see  three  very  remarkable  effects  follow  inflam- 
mition :  viz.  adhesions  of  parts  of  the  body  to  each 
other  i  the  formation  of  pus,  or  suppuration  ;  and  ulcer- 
ation, a  process  in,  which  the  lymphatics  are  more 
concerned  than  the  blood-vessels.  Hence,  Mr.  Hunter 
termed  the  different  stages  of  inflammation,  the  adlie- 
*ivc,  the  suppurative,  and  the.  ulcerative*    ^,  ' 

■  ( All(parts  of.  the  body  .are  not  equally  liable  to  each 
of  the  preceding  consequences.  * 

In  the  cellular  meijibrane,  and  in  the  circumscribed 
cavities,-lhe  adhesive  stage  takes  place  more  readily 
than  the  others ;  suppuration  may  he  said  to  follow 
next  in-order  of  frequency and  lastly,  ulceration. 

*  In  internal  canals,  on  the  inner,  surfaces  of  the  eye- 
lids, nose,  mouth,  and  trachea,  in  the  air-cells  of  the 

«  lungs,  ia  ike' oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  pelvis  of 
.  .the'  kidney,  ureters,  bladder,  urethra,  and  in  all  the 
ducts  and  outlets  of  the  organs  of  secretion,  being 

•  what  are  termed  mucous  membranes,  the  suppurative 
inflammation,  comes  on  more  readily,  than  either  the 

.adhesive  or  the  ulcerative  stage.  Adhesions,  which 
originate  from  the  slightest  degree  of  inflammation 
in  oilier  situations  and  structures,  can  only  be  produced 
liy  a  violent .  kind  in  the  above-mentioned  parts.  Ul- 
ceration is  more  frequently  met  with  upon  mucous 
surfaces  than  adhesions.  The  cellular  membrane  ap- 
pears to  be  much  more  susceptible  of  the  adhesive 
inflammation  than  the  adipose,  and  much  more  readily 
passes  into  the  suppurative.  Thus  we  see  the  cellular 
substance,  connecting  the  muscles  together,  and  the 
adipose  membrane  to  the  muscles,  inflaming,  suppu- 
rating, and  the  matter  separating  the  muscles  from 
their  lateral  connexions,  and  even  the  fat  from  the 
muscles,  while  the  latter  substance  and  the  skin  are 
only  highly  inflamed.— (Hunter.)  But  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  in  situations  where  fat  abounds,  we  very 
frequently  meet  with  abscesses.  This  is  so  much  the 
case,  that  fat  has  been  accounted  a  more  frequent  nidus 
for  collections  *f  matfei ,  than  the  cellular  substance. — 
(Bromfield.)  Abscesses' are  particularly  liable  to  form 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus,  mamma,  &c.  With 
.respect  to  the  fat  being  highly  inflamed,  however,  the 
expression  is  apt  strictly  true.  Fat  has  no  vessels, 
principle'of.  life,' nor  action  of  its  own  ;  consequently, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  it  can  itself  either  inflame  or 
supfJurate.  We  know  that  it  is  itself  a  secretion,  and 
when  an  abscess  forms,  iu  tit,  we  understand,  that  the 
mode  of  acjiofi  in  the  vessels,  natdrally  destined  to  de- 

■  posite  fat,  has  been  altered  to  that  adapted  to  the  forma- 
tion of  pus.  ,When  therefore  the  fat  is  said  to  be  In* 
flamedj  it  is  only  meant,  that  the  membranous  cells,  in 
which  it  is  contained,,  and  by  which  it  is  secreted,  are- 
Ih us  affected.  .  a  '  ' 

The  deepry-siiuated  parts  oV  the  body,  more  espe- 
.  cially  tlie  vital  ones,  very  readily  Admit  of  the  adtiesive. 
£tage  .ofj  inflammation.  .The  circumstairce  'of,  deeply- 
spaled  parts  not  so  readily  taking  on  the  suppurative 
•Stage  of  inflammation  as-.thp  superficial  ones  do,  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  cases  of  extraneous  bodies; 
which,  if  deeply -lodged,  only  produce  the  adhesive  in- 
.  flammation.    By.  this  process  a  cyst,     (brrfledy  in- 
'which  tlf^y  lie  without  much  inconvenience,  and  tjjey' 
may  even  gradually  change  their  situatioiij  without 
disturbing  the  parts  through  which  they  pass.    But  uo 
( sooner  do  these  same  bodies  approach  the  skin,  than 
abscesses  immediately  arise.  <  .?,'•.  »  ' 

.All  inflammations,  attended  with  disease,  partake 
of  some  specific  quality,  from  whichtsimpl'e  inflamma- 
tion is  entirely  free.  When  the  constitution"  allows 
the  true  adhesive  and  suppurative  stages  to'occup,  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  most  healthy.  Were  it  in  an  op- 
posite state,  we  .should  see  the  very  saW  irritation 
excite  some  other  kind  of  inflammation,  such  as" the 
erysipelatous',  scrofulous,,  &c. — (Hunter.) 

In  specific  inflammations,  the  -position,  structure, 
and  distance  of  the  part  affected  from  the  source  of 


the  circulation,  as  well  as  from  the  surface  of  the  body, 
seem  also  to  have  as  much  influence  as  in  cases  of 
common  inflammation.  Upon  this  point,  I  feel  con- 
scious of  being  a  little  at  variance  with  what  Mr. 
Hunter  has  staled  ;  but  the  undecided  manner  in 
which-  he  expresses  Jiimself,  not  less  than  the  following 
reflections,  encourages  me  not  to  desert  my  own  ideas. 
We  see  that  venereal  eruptions  sooner  make  their  ap- 
pearance upon  the  chest  and  face  than  upon  the  extre- 
mities.- •  No 'organized  patt  can  be  deemed  exempt 
from  the  attack  of  common  inflammation;  many  ap- 
pear to  be  totally  insusceptible  of  the  venereal.  We 
know  that  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  superior  extre- 
mities take  a  more  favourable  course,  require  amputa- 
tion less  frequently,  and  get  well  oftener,  than  those 
of  the  inferior  limbs. — (Ford.)  The  venereal  disease 
makes  more  rapid  advances. in  the  skin  and  throat, 
than  in  the  bones  and  tendons  ;  we  often  see  it  pro- 
ducing a  specific  inflammation,  and  an  enlargement  of 
the  superficial  parts  of  the  tibia,  ulna,  clavicle,  cra- 
nium, &c,  while  other  bones,  covered  by  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flesh,  are  very  rarely  affected.  Gouty  in- 
flammation is  prone  to  invade  the  small  joints;  rheu- 
matic, the  large. 

SYMPTOMS,  NATURE,  ADD  CAUSES  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

Redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain,  the  four  principal 
symptoms  of  the  phlegmonous  inflammation,  have 
been  accurately  noticed  by  Celsus.  Nutcc  vera  in- 
flammatiimis  sunt  quatuor,  rubor,  et  tumor,  cum  calore 
et  dolore,  lib.  3,  cap.  10.  ,If  we  refer  to  any  writer  on 
this  interesting  part  of  surgery,  we  shall  find  the  above 
symptoms  enumerated  as  characterizing  phlegmon. 
In  slmit,  this  term  is  usually  applied  to  a  circumscribed 
tumour,  attended  with  heat,  redness,  tension,  and  a 
throbbing  pain.  These  are  the  first  appearances  ob-. 
served  in  every  case  of  phlegmon  ;  and  when  they  are 
slight,  and  the  part  affected  is  of  no  great  extent,  they 
have  commonly  very  little,  and  sometimes  no  apparent, 
influence  on  the  general  system.  But  when  they  are 
more  considerable,  and  the  inflammation  becomes  ex- 
tensive, a  full,  quick,  and  generally  a  hard  pulse  takes* 
place,  and  the  patient,  at  the  same  time,  complains  of 
universal  heat,  thirst,  and  other  symptoms  of  fever. 
While  the  inflamed  part  becomes  red,  painful,  and 
swelled,  its  functions  are  also  impaired.  The  same 
degree  of  inflammation  is  said  to  produce  more  swell 
ing  in  soft  parts,  and  less  in  those  of  a  harder  stiuc 
luf.e^— btfuhns;)  \     .   ,'  „\-"  t    <f         ?  'i  •  • 

Though  the  redness,  swelling,  throbbing,  tension, 
and  other  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  are 
tess  manifest  when  the  affection  is  deeply  situated,  yet 
their  existence  is  undoubted. 

When  persons  die  of  peripneumony,  or  inflamma- 
tion ptthe  lungs,  fhe  air-cells  of  these  organs  are  found 
crowded  with  a  larger  number  of  tprgid  blood  vessels, 
than  in  the  healthy  state,  and,  of  course,  the  parts 
must  appear  preternatiirally  red. \.  Coagulating  lymph, 
and  even  blood,  are  extravasated  in  the  substance  of 
these  viscera,  which  become  heavier,  and  feel  more 
solid.-- (£a;TOe.)    . . 

The  extiavasation  of  coagttlatinsr lymph,  which  is 
one  of  the,  chief  causes  of.the  swelling,  is  also  one  of 
tiie  most  characteristic  signs  of  phlegmonous  iitflam 
'tnatiqn.*^  '•; . 

,Some  wrilers  (Smith  in  Med.  Commun.  vol.  -2)'  re- 
strict the  seat  of  phlegmon  to  the  cellular  membrane; 
but  this  idea  is  erroneous.  Had  such  authors  duly 
discriminated  the  nature  of  common  inflammation, 
they  would  have  allowed,  that  this  affection  existed 
wherever  the  capillaries  appeared  to  be  more  nume- 
rous and  enlarged  lhau  in  the  natural  state,  accompa- 
nied Willi  an  effusion  of  coagulating  lymph, .whether 
upon  the  surface  of  a  rnembrane  or  a  bone,  or  in  the 
interstices  of  the  cellular  substance,' and  attended  wllli 
acute  pain,  and  a  throbbing  pulsation  in  the  part. 

As  Dr. Thomson  has  observed,  the  epithet  I'cmoti, 
as  applied  to  ihe.causcs  of  inflammation,  does  not  ap 
pear  to  be  happily  chosen  ;  for  under  this  term  are 
comprehended,  all  those  agents,  events,  and  slates, 
which  contribute  immediately  as  well  as  remotely,  di- 
rectly as  well  as  indirectly,  to  the  production  pi  the, 
affection. — (Lectures  oh  Inflammation,  p.  50.) '  *• 

The  remrfte  causes  of  inflammation  are  infinite  in 
nhriiber,  but.very  easy  of  comprehension,  because-  only 
,  divisible  into  two.  generafclasses.   The  first  includes 
i  all  such  agents  as  operate  by  their  stimulant  or  the 
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mical  qualities;  for  instance,  cantharides,  heat,  the  ac 
tion  of  concentrated  acids,  alkalies,  metallic  oxidc.- 
ahtl  metallic  salts,  acrid  vapours,  such  as  aiuftioiriaon 
gas,  the  nitrous,  sulphureous,  muriatic  gases,  >Vtc.  alco 
hoi,  ether,  and  all'  acrid  vegetable  esseutial  ml*,  am' 
«nal  poisons,  and  the  whole  of  mat  class  of  substanrt 
known  by  the  name  of  rubefacients. — {Thomson  o 
Inflammation,  p.  55.)    The  second  class  of  causes  at*, 
those  which  act  mechanically,  such  as  bruises,  wounds, 
pressure,  friction,  &e.  v 
Fevers  often  seem  to  become  the  remote  causes  ot 
local  inflammation.    In  other  instance*;  intluumiation 
appears  to  arise  spontaneously,  or,  as  1  should  rather 
tay,  without  any  perceptible  exciting  cause. 

The  principle,  on  which  the  application  ot  cold  to  a 
part  becomes  the  remote  cause  of  inflammation,  is  not 
decidedly  known.  "  No  subject  (say*  a  distinguished 
Vofessor)  is  more  deserving  of  your  ^  the 

effects  which  are  produced  m  the  human  body 
'  operation  of  cold  applied  to  its  sur  i 
iect  is,  at  the  same  time,  exceedinglj 
plicated,  and  difficult.    These  effects  i 
the  degree*  in  which  the  cold  is  app 
the  system,  the  part  of  thu  body  *- 
and  the  mode  of  its  application, 
are  tlrrseell'ecls,  that  it  requires 
tlfeorencal  reasoning  ' 
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Cold  in  producing  them  is  explicable  upon 
general  principle."— (See  Thomson  on  Iufli 
p.  58.)    And  in  the  preceding  page  he  obscrv 
operation  of  cold  upon  the  human  body  affords  the 
best  example  which  1  can  suggest  t<;  you,  of  the  pro- 
duction of  inflammation  from  tTie  operation  of  a  powei 
acting  upon  a  parr  at. a  distance  from  that  in  which 
the  inflammation  takes  place.    The  instances  formerly 
mentioned  of  inflammation  of  the  throat,  chest,  oi 
belly,  from  the  application  of  cold  to  the  feet,  are  daily 
occurrences  in  these  climates,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  in  the  present,  stair;  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
animal  (economy,  to  give  any  tiling  like  a  satisfactory 
explanation,  j    '  ••  ■  '  •  'it 

"  In  some  instances,  cold,  or  a  diminution  of  tern 
perauire,  seems  to  act  more  directly  upon  the  pails 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact.    We  have  examples 
Of  this  in  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  inembrafies 
of  the  nose,  fauces,  trachea,  and  bronchia!,  from  (lit 
inhalation  of  cold  air;  and  in  the  production  of  rheu 
malic  inflammation  from  the  accidental  exposim 
'   dv  to  cold.    1  n 
I  have  i 


humour.    rMM»«. ^^"j^g^'was  >also  entertained,  ttiat 
iT  Wood  and  humours  might  slowly  stagnate  In  , 
from  a  want  of  expulsive  power,  and  tills  affec- 
ii  was  termWa  a  congestion,  while  the  expression 
fusion  or  drpixhn  was  used  to  denote - any  swelling 
■irisim'Trolii  the  sudden  flow  of  hummus  how  a  oV 
tant-part.'—  {J-  Burnt'  Dissertations  on  Inflammation.), 
Urom  the  theories  of  flution  and  congestion,  which 
were  qfiite  .incompatible  with  the  laws  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  doctrine 
pf  obstruction^  '     ,-  '  .  *  . 

Boerhaave  inculcated  {J}ph.  3/5,  ct  sr^.),  that  inflam- 
mation was  caused  by  an  obstruction  to  the  free  nu  n 
lalion  of  the  blood  in  the  minute  vessels,  and  this  ob- 
struction, he  supposed,  might  be  caused  by  heat, 
diarrhoea,  too  copious  flow  of  urine  and  stft'at,  gr 
wliatever.could  tfissipate-the  thinner  parts  of<llebji)0d, 
a'nd  produce  .a  thickness  or  viscidity  of  that  Hi^id. 
When  the  lenlordid  not  exist  before  the  prndiiclionm' 
inflammation,  he  imagined  that  the  laigei  globules  ol 
the  blood  passed  into  the  small  Vessels,  aniUhiw  plugged 
thbin  up.-  This  circumstance  was  termed  an  tirortoei 
The  obstruction,  whelher  caused  by  viscidity  or  an 
error  Wei,  was  imagined  to  occasion  a  resisiauee'totln 
circulation  in  the  part  affected  ;  and  hence,  an  increase 
of  the  flaw  of  tlie  blopd  in  the  other  vessels,  an  irrltfr 
tion  (pf  'tlie  heart,  and  .augmentation  of  the  futet  or 
altraciioii'of  the  blobd  in  that  part  of  Hie  vessel  which 
was,  behind -tlie  -obstruction.;  This  caused*  beat'imp 
pain,  while  the  accumulation  of  the  blood  prnductd 
redness.  BoerhaaVe  also  brougli^  into  the  account»an 
~<ttnimoniqits  .stutli  of  thi  fluids',  wliieh  ^pjiiftiefl. reso- 
lution out  of  the  question,  and  gangrene  likely  lo  |bl- 
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some  pail  or  other  of  the  t 
tion  of  cold,  in  the  instance 
to  have  somewhat  of  a  directly  exciting  ehW 
perhaps  (lie  same  remark  is  still  more  applicable  to  th 
local  effects  of  cold  in  the  production  of  the  inflamma 
[ioti  accompanying  the  state  which  is  usually  denoim 
nated  frost-bite.  To'icliiii 
metal,  the  temperaturt 
duced,  produces  a  si 
may  be  followed,  til- 
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The  viscidity  of  the  blood  cannot  be  adftiiti 

lie  cause  of  inflammation ;  because  we  have 
_f  that  this  state  ever  exists;  nr,  granting  that  it 
did,'  it  would  not  explain  the  phenomena.  Vfere  » 
viscidity  to  occur,  it  would  exist  in  the  whole  mass  of 
blood,  would  affect  every  part  of  (be  body  alike,  and 
could  not  be  sujippsed  to  produce  only  a  local  disorder 
How,  also,  could  &nrh  a  lento/'  be  produced  by  causes 
which  bring  on  inflammation  suddenly,  without  there 
being  time  for  changes  of  the  fluids  to  lake  place  .' 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  error  l„c,  m  of  ml 
glot.iles  going  into  vessels  which  did  iiol  fotmerty 
transmit  them,  the  lad  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same 
time"  that  the  conclusion  is  denied.  I  When  the  eye  . 
becomes  inflamed]  the  tunica  conjunctiva  is  seen  with 
its  vessels  full  of  red  blood,  which  in  health  is  not  the 
case:  but  this  redness  never  appears  un:il  the  inflatn 
nation  has  'commenced,  aud  must  therefore  be1  con* 
ide/ed  as  an  effect,  not  a  cause.   Nor  can  this  errpr 
loci  occasion  any  obstruction,  in  these  vessels ;  for  if 
they  be  divided  the  blood  flows  freely^  which  sliowi 
that  they  are  large  .enough  to  allow  an  easy  circulation. 
-*(J.;Bnrtis.),\  ' 
Bnei  haave's  theory  of  obstruction  was  tpo  circW 
i  iheil  and  too  mechanical ;  it  reduced  all  iunamma- 
uis  to  one  species:  the  only  distinctions  which-could 
*ve  jitis'eu  must  have  proceeded  Iroirl  the  nature  of 
3  obstruction  itself ;  and  it  was  a  doctrine  that  never 
uld  account  for  the  action  of  many  specific  disease* 
d  morbid  poisons.— (  Hunter.) 
As  lor  the  supposition  of  the  cn-operatjon  of  an 
ij  of  the  fluids,  the  proportion  of  the  saline 
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inveiiigate  how  far  a  change  in  the  hlo/n.l-vessels'rliem 
selves  miaht  account  for  the  process.  It  bebnias  more 
properly  to  a  'pliysiologicnl  than  a  surgical  work,  to 
explain  ilie- various  facts  and  experiments  in  support  1 
<A  the  opinion,  that  the  arterial  tubes-,  and  /-specially 
the  capillaries,  possess  a  high  degree  of  vital  coutMC 
ulity,  whereby  the  motion  of  the  fluids  in  them,  the 
process  ol  secretion,  and  other  local  phenomena,  may 
he  importantly  affected,  in  a  manner  not  at  all  explica- 

 „„tnnllr9  liiCMii^'i-  v  ,ca.   !,le  "y  fefrrunco  only  to  (he  action  and  powi-r  of  the 

,nu.l.-i«    The  DecuKar  nature  of  -heart.   For  such  information,  I  would  particularly 
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adviae  the  reader  to-  consult  the  publications  of  Dr. 
Wklson  Philip  and  Dr.  Hastings.  •  According  to  the 
latter  gentleman,  the.  actual  agency  of  the  capillary 
vessels  "  is  not  only  supported  by  such  experiments  as 
those  related,  it  is  also  countenanced  by  an  extensive 
series  of  phenomena  presented  during  disease  in  the 
human  subject.    Of  these  may  be  mentioned  irregular 
'determinations  of  blood,  the  growth  of  tumours,  in- 
creased pulsation  of  arteries  leading  to  inflamed  parts, 
ot  winch  the  following  is  a  well-marked  example,  tile 
accuracy  of  which  may  be  entirely  relied  upon.  The 
carotids,  when  the  person  alluded  to  i3  in  health,  beat 
equally  as  to  strength  and  frequency;  but  when  he  is 
attacked  with  inflammation  in  the  right  tonsil,  to  which 
he  is  particularly  subject,  and  which  proceeds  some- 
times sqfar  as  neatly  to  prevent  deglutition,  each  pulsa- 
tion of  the  artery  gives  a  throbbing  sensation  on  the 
right  side  of  the  head.   On  the  application  of  the  hand 
at  this  time  to  each  carotid,  the  fight  is  found  to  beat 
much  stronger  and  fuller  than  the  left.   This  diversity 
of  action  in  these  two  arteries  cannot  arise  from  any 
impulse  given  by  the  blood  to  the  heart :  it  must  be  de- 
rived from  some  modification  of  the  contractile  power 
of  the  artery."    And  Dr.  Hastings  expresses  his  belief 
in  this  explanation,  notwithstanding^ Dr.  C.  H.  Parry 
wishes  to  attribute  to  the  remote  influence  of  the  heart 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  local  congestion  and  mo- 
tion, and  to  show  that  the  different  states  of  vascular 
dilatation  are  still  more  conspicuously  connected  with 
the  different  degrees  of  action  of  the  heart,  and  the 
consequent  momentum  of  the  bloodrthan  with  local 
circumstances ;  and  that  the  proneness  to  local  dilata- 
tion, or,  as  it  is  called,  action,  is  a  consequence  of 
slowly  succeeding  but  continued  impulse. 

The  blood-vessels  through  every  part  of  the  system 
possess  a  considerable  share  of  irritability,  by  which 
they  contract,  and  propel  forwards  their  contents. 
Hence,  the  blood,  by  the  action  of  the  vessels,  receives 
a  new  impulse  m-the  most  minute  tubes,  and  a  well- 
regulated  momentum  is  preserved  in  every  part  of  its 
course.  But  of  all  parts  of  the  sanguiferous  system  the 
capillaries  seem  most  eminently  endowed  with  this 
faculty,  and  are  least  indebted  to  the  presiding  influ- 
ence of  the  heart.  Yet  even  in  these  vessels  the  action 
ot  the  heart  is  of  high  importance  in  .sustaining  the 
healthy  circulation,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  blood,  and  preserves  the  harmony' of  the 
sanguiferous  system. 

The  vessels  are  endowed  with  this  vital  property  in 
order  that  each  organ  in  the  body  may  receive  such  a 
supply  of  blood  as  will  enable  it  duly  to  exercise  its 
functions.  Hence,  a  healthy  state  of  this  property  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  animal 
functions;  for  if  the  vital  contraction  of  the  blood- 
vessels be  either  increased  or  diminished,  irregular  dis- 
tention of  the  blood  inevitably  follows,  and  from  this 
scarce  numerous  diseases  arise,  and  none  more  fre- 
quently than  inflammation.  However,  thouzh  these 
sentiments,  delivered  by  Dr.  Hastings,  may  be  generally 
correct,  I  am'not  prepared  to  join  in  the  opinion,  that 
ntlainmation  is  ever  produced  simply  by  an  inequality 
n  the  distnbutmn  of  the  blood;  a  statement  which 
th  s  gentleman  probably  does  noUmean  to  make  him- 
th  .  m  „  confessf ' tnat  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
this  disease  depend  upon  sympathy  between  the  san- 
g  mferous  and  nervous  systems.-(3e'e  Hastings  on  I  - 

i"£l;f£e*IuTS  M"**™  »f.  tk?  Lungs, 
<rc-  p.  32,fi4  65,  Bvo.  Land.  1820;  and  C.  H.  Party 
f  Mitwnal  Experiments  on  the  Arteries,  ire.  v  ill' 
114;  aha  JVnyU  on  the  Motion  of  the  Fluids  in  the 
Trr^lm1-  ^uirdeJrteUarun,  ci  VekarZ 

S^^iSSSr  de  ^amm,  p.  24; 

Dr.  Cullen .  attributed  the  proximate  cause  of  inflam- 

theory  on.y  differs  from  iSMMJK  rSft 
which  is  assigned  for  the  obstruction.  Dr.  Cu  en  con 
ceived,  however,  that  some  causes  nf  in™  ,i.  •  ? 
distribution  of  'the  blond  2 ■  throvvq«f.  y-1"  ^ 
quantity  of  it  into  particular  vesse,s  ^wM  ,,'  t  m" 
necessarily  prove  a  stimulus;  and,  that  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  comtestion,  the  vis  medicatrix  nam,  J  i.,  V 
still  move  the  action  of  the  vessels  ; ^  which  ,  ft 
other  (febrile  diseases,  it  effects,  by  the  fonna'tion  of  J 
spas,,,  on  their  extremities.  "  A  spasm  or  the  e«l 
artei-'es,  supporting  an  increased  action  in  the  course 
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of  .them,  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  proximate 
cause  ot  inflammation ;  at  least,  in  all  cases  not  arisinff 
from  direct  stimuli  applied ;  and  even  in  this  case  the 
stimuli  may  be  supposed  to  produce  a  spasm  of  the 
extreme  vessels."— (Cullen.) 

•The  inconsistencies  in  Cullen's  theory  aie  very 
glaring.  The  congestion,  or  accumulation  of  blood 
which  is  only  an  effect  or  consequence  of  inflamma- 
tion, is  set-down  as  the  cause  of  the  spasm  of  the  ves- 
sels, to  which  spasmodic  constriction  Cullen,  strangely 
enough,  assigns  the  name  of  proximate  cause.  The 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  extremities  of  the  ves- 
sels, instead  of  propelling  the  accumulated  quantity  of 
blood,  would  render  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
arterial  into  the  venous  system  still  more  difficult.— 
(Burns.) 

We  shall  now  notice  the  celebrated  and  very  original 
opinions  promulgated  on  this  subject  by  John  Hunter. 
According  to  him ;  inflammation  is  to  be  considered  only 
as  a  disturbed  state  of  the  parts,  which  requires  a  new 
but  salutary  mode  of  action  to  restore  them  to  that 
state,  wherein  a  natural  mode  of  action  alone  is  neces- 
sary. From  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  therefore,  in 
(lamination  in  itself  is  nof  to  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
ease, but  as  a  salutary  operation,  consequent  either  to 
some  violence  or  some  disease.  Elsewhere,  the  au- 
thor remarks,  the  act  of  inflammation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  increased  action  of  the  vessels,  which,  at 
first,  consists  simply  in  an  increase  or  distention  be- 
yond their  natural  size.  This  increase  seems  to  depend 
upon  a  diminution  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  vessels 
at  the  same  time  that  the  elastic  power  of  the  artery 
must  be  dilated  in  the  same  proportion.  This  is 
therefore,  something  more  than  simply  a  common  re- 
laxation :  we  must  suppose  it  an  action  in  the  parts  to 
produce  an  increase  of  size  for  particular  purposes,  and 
this  Mr.  Hunter  would  call  an  act  of  dilatation.  The 
whole  is  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  operation  of 
nature.  Owing  to  this  dilatation,  there  is  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  the  part,  which  is  ac 
cowling  to  the  common  rules  of  the  animal  ecouomv 
for,  whenever  a  part  has  more  to  do  than  simolv  to 
support  itself,  the  blood  is  there  collected  in  larger 
quantity.  The  swelling  is  produced  by  an  extravasa- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph,  with  some  serum  ;  but  this 
lymph  differs  from  the  common  lymph,  in  consequence 
of  passing  through  inflamed  vessels.  It  is  this  lymnh 
which  becomes  the  uniting  medium  of  inflamed  Darts - 
vessels  shoct  into  it ;  and  it  has  even  the  power  of  br^ 
commg  vascular  itself.  The  pain  proceeds  from  spasm. 
The  redness  is  produced  either  by  the  arteries  beine 
more  dilated  than  the  veins,  or  because  the  blood  is  not 
changed  in  the  veins.  "  As  the  vessels  become  larger 
and  the  part  becomes  more  of  the  colour  of  blood  it  is 
to  be  supposed  there  is  more  blood  in  the  part;  and  as 
the  true  inflammatory  colour  is  scarlet,  or  that  colour 
which  the  blood  has  when  in  the  arteries,  one  would 
from i hence  conclude,  either  that  the  arteries  were  prin- 

h  P,  yH  ^l1led'  M  least>  if  the  veills>  ™  equally 
distended,  that  the  blood  undergoes  no  change  in  such 
inflammation  „,  its  passage  from  the  arteries  into  the 
veins,  which  I  think  (says  Mr.  Hunter)  most  probably 
the  case;  and  this  may  arise  from  the  quickness  of  its 
passage  through  those  vessels.   When  a  part  cannot 

a  new  mode  of  action."— (Hunter  *  acquired 

serTedlvSvasM^'-11'1'1^'8  ^  which -has  de- 
servedly nad  vast  influence  in  regulating  the  iudzment 

KrocSe?s°caa  ,ed  inY"  this.couW  on  thena&f 
ine  process  cajled  inflammation,  t  cannot  be  received 

tton  6  K  Bta£  T  Pledge  witlmut  som^mita  . 
In  L,,  "^thesis,  that  the  blood-vessels  possess 
an  active  power-  of  dilatation,  independently  of  their 
elasticity,  as  Dr  Hastings  observes,  must  as  yet  be  re- 
garded as  devoid  of  proof,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
assumed  as  a  basis  on  which  any  theory  of  inflamma- 
tion can  be  founded.— ( On  Inflammation  of  the  Mu- 
cous Membrane  of  the  Lungs,  Src.  p.  70)  And  as 
another  intelligent  writer  remarks,  how  different  would 
have  been  Mr.  Hunter's  inferences,  if,  instead  of  trust- 
ing to  the  unassisted  eye,  he  had  viewed  the  inflamed  ' 
vessels  through  the  microscope !  He  wpuld  then  have 
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seen  the  blood  moving,  and  found,  that  "  instead  of  its  i 
passage  being  quickened  in  the  inflamed  vessels,  it  is  I 
uniformly  rendered  slower  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  inflammation,  and  in  the  most  inflamed  parts  stands 
sttU  altogether."— {On  the  Vital  Functions,  p.  208,  ed. 
2.)  And  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  Dr.  Philip 
has  endeavoured  to  prove,  from  several  facts  respect- 
ing the  colour  of  the  blood,  that,  within  certain  limits, 
the  accumulation  of  this  fluid  in  the  debilitated  vessels 
of  the  inflamed  part  necessarily  causes  the  blood  to  re- 
tain the  florid  colour.— {On  Fevers,  part  2,  Introd.) 

In  modern  times,  the  vague  but  convenient  expression, 
increased  action  of  the  vessels,  has  been  very  generally 
used  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  proximate 
cause  of  inflammation.   The  doctrine,  it  is  said,  de- 
rives support  from  a  review  of  the  several  exciting 
causes  of  the  affection,  which,  being  in  general  of  an 
irritating  nature,  must,  when  applied  to  any  living  or 
sensible  parts,  occasion  such  increased  action  ot  the 
vessels^  while  the  method  of  cure  also  lends  to  confirm 
the  opinion.   But  before  one  can  judge  whether  this 
doctrine  is  correct,  and  supported  by  facts  and  obser-] 
vation,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  precisely  what  is 
implied  by  increased  action  of  vessels;  for  it  is  not 
every  affection  of  the  vessels,  capable  of  being  thus 
denominated;  which  will  of  itself  constitute  inflam- 
mation.   In  gestation,  the  arteries  of  the  womb  are 
.  enlarged,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  is  sent  into 
them;  yet  this  organ  is  not  inflamed.   The  carotids 
are  in  a  similar  state  during  the  growth  of  the  stag's 
horn ;  but  no  inflammation  exists.   If  then  the  proxr 
*mate  cause  of  inflammation  is  to  be  called  an  increased 


vessels-  and,  2dly,  that  the  redness  in  inflammation  to 
oS  to  a"  unusual  quantity  of  blood  ...  the  vesseUof 


X  ..flan. ed  «VtT«a  consequently  that  the  capillar, 
a te  es are  much  dilated  during  the  State  ol  ...flam- 
mat  on  The  contractions  of  these  vessels,  indeed,  it 
vis  been  said,  are  increased  also  in  a  ratio  proportional 
to  the  dilatations;  but  this  is  an  assertion  w Inch  Ima 
riot  yet  been  proved,  either  in  the  way  of  experiment 

or  of  observation.  •  j'jjj  „. 

•  ■  The  sense  of  throbbing,  which  the  advocates  for 
the  hypothesis  of  increased  capillary  action  regard  as 
tbe  strongest  proof  of  that  action,  Mr.  Allen  is  disposed 
to  attribute  to  the  difficulty  which  the  blood  meets  with 
in  passing  from  the  trunk  into  the  capillary  branches. 
This  sensation  of  throbbing,  and  appearance  of  in- 
creased action,  may  be  produced  in  an  instant,  by  ap. 
plying  a  ligature  to  an  uninflained  finger,  so  as  to 
obstruct'  the  motion  of  the  blood,  through  its  point. 
Besides,  this  throbbing  or  pulsatory  motion  can  afford 
us  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  force  with 
which  the  artery  contracts,  for  it  is  produced  in  Hie 
|  dilatation  of  the  artery,  and  by  a  power  foreign  to  the 
artery  itself."— {Thomson  on  Inflammation,  p. 73.) 

Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  many  years  ago,  endeav  id  to 

ascertain,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  the  state  of  the 
vessels  in  the  various  stages  of  inflammation,  both  in 
thejoara  and  cold  blooded  animal.  I  have  put  Hie 
epithet  warm  in  Italics,  because  it  has  been  observed 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  James,  that  "  analogies  between  the 
higher  and  lower  orders  of  animals,  the  chief  Milij.  ru 
of  these  experiments,  cannot  be  deemed  conclusive" 
(Ore  some  of  the  General  Principles  of  Inflammation, 


action  of  the  vessels,  we  must  first  be  informed,  not  p.  29,  8vo.  Lend.  1821),  as  if  it  had  escaped  attention, 
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only  what  is  meant  by  the  term,  but  what  particular 
vessels  are  spoken  of,  whether  the  arterial  trunks,  I 
branches,  or  capillaries.  Because,  if  the  phrase  is 
intended  to  signify  increased  alternate  expansions  and 
contractions  of  all  the  arteries  of  the  inflamed  part,  it 
is  an  hypothesis  entirely  destitute  of  foundation.  If  it 
be  meant  to  denote  an  increased  velocity  of  the  motion 
of  the  blood  in  the  part  affected,  the  doctrine  is  rather 
contradicted  than  confirmed  by  the  latest  and  most 
carefully  instituted  microscopical  experiments.  But  if 
the  expression  only  refers  to  the  dilated  state  of  the 
capillaries,  the  throbbing  of  the  arteries  leading  to  the 
seat  of  inflammation,  the  effusion  of  lymph,  &c,  less 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  language,  though  yet  re- 
quiring much  farther  explanation  ere  it  can  communi- 
cate any  very  precise  information. 

"  There  are  (savs  a  learned  professor)  two  hypo- 
theses which  at  present  divide  the  opinions  of  patho- 
logists, respecting  the  state  of  the  capillary  vessels 
affected  with  inflammation.  According  to  the  first  of 
these  hypotheses,  the  inflamed  vessels  are  in  a  state  of 
increased  action;  according  to  the  second,  they  act 
.veith  less  force  than  the  trunks  from  which  they ^are 
derived."— (See  Thomson  on  Inflammation,  p -hi-) 

The  first  of  these  opinions,  according  to  vr.  lnom- 
son,  was  suggested  by  the  views  which  Stan  took  01 
the  animal  economy,  and  his  ideas  respecting  the  tonic 
'  or  vital  action  of  the  capillary  vessels-  The doctnne 
however,  was  more  M^%^te^V0Z 
rliscinles  and  followers,  especially  De  dorter,  wno,  in 
one  place,  expressly  states,  '<  that  .he  proximate  cause 
,/  inflammation  consists  in  an  increased  vital  act  on 
nf  «omc  particular  artery  or  arteries,  by  which  the 

^TmX^&S^  Chirurgia  Be- 


doctrine  which  supposes  the  action  of  the  in 
fSS^XS?^  published,  JBogn-j. 


titled, 


Liber  de  Inflammations  Morbos<r,, 
humanocorporefit  WW**  Causis,  EffecUbus, 

et  Garatione."  '  arauments  with  which  Vacca 

For  an  account  of  he  a  -  nb  me  [Q  ^  lQ 
supports  h.  hypothe-'s,  y 

the  work  of  Dr.  1  nor  -       v  a|.g  cerlain 

As  this  g«jfl«gflt g  docu  nes 'agree;  as  well  as  in 
points  in  which  the  two  u 

which  they  dlfferoc  ,.r  pach  hypothesis  agree  in  admit- 
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that  many  of  the  experiments  were  really  made  on  the 
more  perfect  animals.  From  the  valuable  observations 
to  which  I  here  allude  (see  Philip  on  Febrile  Disrates, 
part  2,  Introd.),  it  appears,  that  the  state  of  the  smaller 
vessels  in  an  inflamed  part  is  that  of  preternatural 
distention  and  debility.    As  for  the  larger  vessels, 
whose  state  may  be  ascertained  without  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  "  they  do  not  undergo  a  similar  distention^ 
and  the  increased  pulsation  of  the  arteries  sufficiently 
evinces  their  increased  action.   In  inflammatory  af- 
fections of  the  jaw  and  the  head,  for  example,  a 
greatly  increased  action  of  the  maxillary  and  temporal 
arteries  is  readily  perceived  by  the  linger.   It  is  to  be 
observed,,  however,  that  although  iiifJaniinatinii,  U 
was  evident  from  the  foregoing  experiments,  begins 
in  the  capillaries,  if  it  continues,  the  circulation  in  the 
smallest  vessels  becoming  very  languid,  those  imme- 
diately preceding  them  in  the  course  of  the  circulation 
begin  to  be  distended,  and  consequently  debilitated." 
Dr.  Philip  adds,  that  such  distention  and  debility  of 
the  vessels  which  immediately  precede  the  capillaries, 
cannot  go  far,  because  when  the  former  lose  their 
power,  the  circulation  in  the  latter  is  not  supported, 
and  gangrene  soon  ensues.  "  In  short  (says  Dr.  Philip), 
inflammation  seems  to  consist  in  the  debility  of  the  ca- 
pillaries, followed  by  an  increased  action  of  the  larger 
arteries,"  and  is  terminated  by  resolution,  when  the 
capillaries  are  so  far  excited,  and  the  larger  arteries  so 
far  weakened,  by  the  preternatural  action  of  the  latter, 
that  the  power  of  the  capillaries  is  again  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  vis  d  tergo. 

"  Thus  far  (says  Dr.  Philip)  I  cannot  help  thinking 
the  nature  of  inflammation  appears  sufficiently  evi- 
dent. The  motion  of  the  blood  is  retarded  in  the  ca- 
pillaries, in  consequence  of  the  debility  induced  in 
them ;  an  unusual  obstacle  is  thus  opposed  to  its 
motion  hi  the  arteries  preceding  them  in  the  course  of 
the  ctrcufation  ;  which  are  thus  excited  to  increased 
action.  Several  difficulties,  however,  remain,  on 
which  .the  experiments  just  related  throw  no  light. 
Why  does  a  failure  of  power,  of  smrfll  extent  in  the 
capillaries  of  a  vital  part,  strongly  excite  not  only  the 
larger  arteries  of  the  part  affected,  but  those  of  the 
whole  system  ;  while  a  more  extensive  debility  of  the 
capillaries  of  an  external  part  excites  less  increased 
action  in  the-larger  arteries  of  that  part,  and  often  none 
at  all  in  those  of  the  system  in  general  1  Why  doe* 
inflammation  often  move  suddenly  fiom  one  partto 
another,  when  we  see  no  cause,  either  increasing  the 
action  of  the  capillaries  of  the  inflamed  part,  or  weak- 
ening those  of  the  part  now  affected  ?  Why  does  in- 
flammation often  arise  in  parts  only  sympathetically 
affected,  and  consequently  far  removed  from  the  of- 
tending  cause  1   Why  is  inflammation  often  as  apt  to 
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tpread  to  neighbouring  pnrls,  between  which  and  the 
part  first  affected  there  is  no  direct  communication  of 
vessels,  as  to  parts  in  continuaiion  wifl)  that  part  ■? 

"  These  phenomena,  it  is  evident  (says  Dr.  Philip), 
are  referable  to  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
seem  readily  explained  by  the  experiments,  which 
prove,  that  the  effects  of  both  stimuli  and  sedatives', 
acting  through  this  system,  are  felt  by  the  vessels,  and 
that  independently  of  the  intervention  of  any  effect 
produced  on  the  heart.— (Exp.  27, 28.)  Thus,  the  irri- 
tation of  the  nerves  of  the  inflamed  part  may  excite 
the  larger  arteries  of  this  part,  or  of  distant  -parts,  or 
of  the  whole  sanguiferous  system.  It  will  of  course 
be  most  apt  to  do  so  where  the  irritation  excited  by  the 
inflammation  is,greatest,  and  consequently  in  the  more 
important  vital  parts.  It  cannot  appear  surprising, 
that  inflammation  should  suddenly  cease, in  one-part 
and  attack  another,  when  we  know  that  the  nerves 
are  capable  of  exciting  to  due  actjon  the  capillaries  of 
the  one  part,  and  in  the  other  of  impairing  the  vigour 
of  those  which  have  not  suffered.  •  In  "the  same  way, 
we  account  for  parts  only  sympathetically  affected 
becoming  inflamed,  and  for  inflammation  readily 
spreading  to  neighbouring  parts,  which  always  sym- 
pathize, although  there  is  no  direct  communication 
betwegn  them,  either  of  vessels  or  nerves."— (On  Vie. 
Vital  Functions,  p.  279,  <$-c.  ed.  2.) 

Respecting  the  inference  made  by  Dr.  Philip  from 
his  experiments,  that  the  circulation  is  slower  in  in- 
flamed than  uninflamed,  arteries;  Dr.  J.  Thomson 
conceives,  that,  its  truth  "  is  not  necessary  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  Mr.  Allen's  hypothesis;  and  from  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  which  I  have  at  different,  times 
made  upon  frogs,'  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a,  di- 
minished velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  branches, 
is  by  no  means  a  necessary,  constant,  nor  even  the 
■must  common  effect  of  incipient  and  moderate  degrees 
of  inflammation.'"  —{P.  7&) 

In  order  to  reconcile  this  difference  in  the  statements 
made  by  the  only  two  writers  who  have  examined 
this  subject  by  experiment,  Dr.  Hastings  repeated  4their 
mode  of  investigation  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
His  conclusions  are,  "  that  certain  stimuli,  applied  to 
living  parts,  produce  an  increased  velocity  of  the 
blood's  motion,  and  a  contraction  of  the  blood- vessel's. 
During  this  state  of  excitement,  the  part  affected  is  so 
far  from  giving  any  thing  like  the  appearances  of  in- 
flammation, that  the  size  of  jhe  vessels  is  diminished, 
and  the  part-  paler.  But  if  tne  stimulus  be  long  con- 
tinued, or  increased  in  power,  the  small  vessels.nvhich 
in  the  natural  ,  state  admit  only  of  one  series  of  glo- 
bules, become  so  dilated  as  to  allow  an  accumulation 
<>t  a  much  less  fluid  and  redder  blood  in  them,  which 
loses  its  globular  appearance,  and  moves  much  more 
slowly  than  that  which  previously  passed  through  the 
vessels.  The  part  now  appears  inflamed.  If  the 
stimulus  be  removed,  the  vessels  do  not  soon  regain 
their  original  slate ;  time  is  necessary  to  allow  them,  to 
recover  their  contractile  power,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
impetus,  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  by  the 
Heart  and  larger  arteries,  from  keeping  up  the  dilated 
state  of  the  capillaries.  Here  then  we  are.  obliged  to 
attmit,  with  Boerhaave,  that  there  is  an  error  loci  i  for 
a,i  ?"iflr  rand  re(Her  bl00d  Passes  im°  8">all  vessels, 
which  before  .carried  much  more  fluid  contents:  but 
,!'lf,rJ?r  loc,ud9es  not  cause  the  inflammation,  .but 
lesuira  trom  the  previously  weakened  state  of  the  ca- 
pillaries,   in  this  manner  the  blood  may  occasionally 

r,n„etMrleaVnfat!fa  inflamma<i™,  without  any  actual 
rupture  of  a  vessel,  for  the  exhalents  may  be  so 

d"ated  ast0  a11™  globules 'to  pass 


through  them. 

iJ'J-O™  stimu!"9  whlch  produces  the  inflammation 
be  of  a  very  acrid  nature,  debility  of  the  vessels  is  fre- 
quency induced  without  any  prev  ous ex Yemeni 
The  blood  in  all  thesmaller  vessels  become ™d 
circulates  very  slowly,  and  in  some  vesseKj 

"  The  application  of  a  stimulus,  different  from  thai 
which  produced  inflammation,  will'.on/Junes  mTn"o, 
resolution.  When  this  occurs,  u.e  dilated  veVsds 
contract;  they  no  longer  contain  a  red,  dense  homo 
geneous  fluid,  but  again  receive  blood,  consisting  of 
small,  nearly  colourless  globules,  which  float -in  a 
Colourless  fluid;  and  the  motion  of  these  globules  it 
length  homines  ns  quick  as  before  the  inflammation 
'  ■  place.  If,  however,  the  inflammation  proceed 
•        F2  1 


the  blood  becomes  nearly  stagnant ;  it  continues  very 
red,  and  the  vessels  are  much  dilated. 

"  When  this  high  degree  of  inflammation  is  not  re- 
lieved, sphacelus  ensues.  The  part  then  feels  softer  to 
the  finger,  and  gives  way  with  less  force.  The  vessels 
are  much  dilated,  the  blood  does  not  move,  it  loses  its 
red  colour,  and  becomes  of  a  yellowish  brown  hue. 
'Phe  separation  of,  the  dead  from  the  living  part  takes 
place  won  after  this  change  in  the  colour  of  the  blood. 

"  While  the  ulceration  produced  by  this  separation 
of  r  lie  dead  from  the  living  part  of  the  web  is  healing, 
the  capillary  vessels,  distributed  on  the  ulcerated  sur- 
face, and  the  contiguous  parts,  are  much  distended 
with  arterial  red  blood,  which  is  moved  very  slowly 
When  the  ulceration  is  healed,,  the  vessels  become 
contracted,  and  circulate  the  fluid  with  the  same  degree 
of  velocity  as  before  the  inflammation  was  excited. 

"  With  respect  to  the  seat  of  inflammation,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  capillaries  are  first  affected;  but 
even  the  small  arteries  of  the  web  are  also  occasionally 
distended." — {Hastings  on  Inflammation  of  the  MH- 
cous  Membrane  of  the  Lungs,  Src.  p.  90 — 92.) 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  espoused  by  some  patho- 
logists, that  the  smaller  branches  of  veins  are  the  ex- 
clusive seat  of  inflammation,  the  same  author  observes, 
that  the  microscope  shows  us  that  the  most  minute 
arterial  branches,  though  far  less  numerous,  are  equally 
affected  with  weakness  and  distention.  But,  as  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  remarked  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
how  can  we  tell  whether  the  arteries  or  the  veins  are ' 
exclusively  affected  %  Is  the  distinction  even  practica- 
ble 1  If  we  trace  the  vessels  of  a  paf't,  we  spon  come 
to  the  poinls~at  which  we  can  no  longer  distinguish 
between  ai;teries  and  veins ;  we  find-a  minute  net-work 
of  vascular  ramifications,  which  cannot  be  unravelled 
or  distinguished. — (See  L^ncet,voi.  9, p.  339.) 

In  the  course  of  Dr.  Hastings's  inquiry,  it  is  proved 
that  the  healthy  circulation  of  the  blood  essentially 
depends  upon  a  due  degree  of  action  in  the  vessels 
throughout  the  system;  that  the  application  of  stimuli, 
while  it  increases  the  action  of  the  vessels,  produces 
none  of  the  symptoms  of  "inflammation.  When,  how- 
ever, the  excessive  actjon  of  these  stimuli  has  impaired 
the  excitability  of  the  small  vessels,  the  phenomena  of 
inflammation. are  fully  manifested;  and  when  their 
excitability  is  restored,  the  inflammation  subsides.  It 
may  be  logically  inferred,  therefore,  says  this  writer, 
that  inflammation  consists  in  a  weakened  action  of  the 
capillaries,  by  which  ■  tjie  equilibrium  between  the 
larger  and  smaller  vessels  is  destroyed,  and  the  latter 
become  distended.  And  with  respect  to  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  Dr.  Thomson  from  his  experiments,  ti&ts 
inflammation,  in  moderate  degrees,  consists  in  an-  in- 
creased action  of  the've'ssels,  Dr.  Hastings  argues,  that 
the  writer's  belief  in  the  excitement  of  the  capillaries, 
in  some  cases  of  inflammation,  arises  from  his  having 
denominated  that  a  state  of  inflammation  which  ought 
not  to  be  so  called.  "  The  application  of  the  salt  (says 
Dr.  Thorrison)  produced  an  increased  velocity  in  the 
dilated  larger  and  smaller  arteries  and  capillary  vessels,  , 
to  which  it  is  more  immediately  applied.  In  nine 
experiments,  the  phenomena  of  which  I  have  minutely 
recorded,  the  application  of  the  salt  was  not  only  fol- 
lowed by  a  bright  red  colour,  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  a  sensible  enlargement  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
branches,  but  with  an  increased  rapidity  of  circulation 
in'  the  capillary  vessels;,  the.  globules  becoming  less 
distinct  than  before  ttle  application  of  the  salt,  and  ob. 
viously  less  distinct,  from  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,, 
than  the  globules  in  the  capillary  vessels  it*  the  unin.- 
flamed  part  of  the  web  in  the  same  animal.  The  re- 
peated application,  however,  of  the  salt  to  the  same 
vessels,  was  always  sooner  or  later  followed  by  re- 
tarded capillary  circulation,  or  even  by  complete  stag- 
nation.—(See  Thomson's  Lectures,  p.  68.)  The  results 
ot  other  experiments  made  by  this  gentleman,  and' 
W  at?  c?,nc,de  with  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  W.  Philip 
and  Dr.  Hastings,  need  not  here  be  cited. 

Now,  with  regard  to  those  experiments  which- 
seemed  to  Doctor  Thomson  to  justify  the  inference  that 
moderate  degrees  of  inflammation  may  be  attended 
with  an  increased  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  inflamed 
vessels,  Dr.  Hastings,  as  I  have  already  said,  objects, 
that  the  appearances  seen  while  such  velocity  of  the 
circulation  presented  itself  in  the  vessels  affected,  ought " 
not  to  have  been  denominated  inflammation ;  because 
"  it  constantly  happened  in  his  own  experiments,  that  ' 
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■when  inflammation  commenced,  no  globules  could  be 
seen  even  in  the  blood  of  the  affected  vessels.  It  was 
universally  converted  into  a  bright  red  homogeneous 
fluid.  So  that  globules  could  never  be  seen  in  the  capil- 
laries of  a  really  inflamed  part,  much  less  moving  with 
great  velocity::  .  He  argues,  that  the  state  alluded  to 
by  Dr.  Thomson,  is  only  that  temporary  excitement  of 
the  capillaries,  generally  preceding  their  debility,  which 
is  inseparable  from  inflammation.— (See  Hastings  on 
Inflammation,  &c.  p.  93—101.)         •  . 

Of  course,  such  writers  as  believe  that  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  is  not  propelled  by  these  vessels  them- 
selves, but  by  the  impulse  received  from  the  heart, 
cannot  assent  lo  the  foregoing  view,  in  wllich  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  inflammation  is  ascribed  to 
debilitv  of  those  vessels.   Dr.  Parry  argues,  that  the 
theory  which  represents  this  .process  as  consisting  tn  an 
increased  momentum  of  the  blood  in  the  part  affected, 
is  not  invalidated,  were  it  even  proved,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Philip,  that  the  velocity  of  the  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  an  inflajned  partis  diminished,  unless 
it  be  also  proved  that  the  velocity  is  diminished  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  quantity  is  increased.— 
(Elements  of  Pathology,  vol.  V,  p.  84.)    As  far,  how- 
ever, as  I  can  judge,  the.  arguments  are  in  favour  ot 
Dr  Philip's  view  of  the  subject;  for  with  respect  to 
quantity  making  up  for  loss  of  velocity,  if  the  supposi- 
tion were  to  be  adopted,  surely  it  could  not  be  retained 
after  the  inflammation  has  arrived  at  that  state,  in 
which  the  fluid  in  the  capillaries  is  seen  with  the  mi- 
croscope to  be  nearly  or  quite  stagnant.   It  must  be 
confessed  at  the  same  time,  that  the  question  about 
the  proximate  cause'of  inflammation  is  still  a  topic  of 
endless  controversy,  into  which  I  consider  it  perfectly 
absurd  to  enter  any  farther  without  prosecuting  the  in- 
quiry by  experiments.    In  one  sense  both  Dr.  Phiho 
and  Dr.  Hastings  admit  that  an  increased  action  ot 
the  vessels  may  exist  in  inflammation  ;  but  then  this 
excitement  or  increased  action  is  not  in  the  capillaries, 
but  the  larger  arteries;  and  Dr.  Philip  even  suggests, 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  excitement  may 
make  the  difference  between  acute  and  chronic  inflam- 
mation.  The  considerations  in  support  of  the  side  of 
the  question  to  which  [  do  not  myself  incline,  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Parry,  Dr.  C.  H.  Parry, 
and  Mr.  James.    From  this  remark  I  would  not  have 
it  inferred  that  I  am  at  all  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  referring  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation  to 
debility  of  the  capillaries,  though  the  retarded  circula- 
tion in  them,  like  their  dilatation,  is  now  a  fact  placed, 
out  of  all  doubt.  The  points,  however,  on  which  I 
should  not  assent  to  Dr.  Philip's  doctrine,  will  be  best 
understood,  when  the  treatment  is  considered.   In  the 
work  of  Mr.  James  may  be  perused  a  good  summary 
of  Bichat's  doctrine,  which  I  would  willingly  annex  if 
the  subject  were  intelligible  without  an  explanation 
of  some  physiological  opinions,  for  which  I  have  not 
room.  ,    .  , 

Redness.—  This  is  manifestly  owing  to  the  increased 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  inflamed  part.  More  blood 
must  necessarily  be  contained  there,  because  the  ves- 
sels which  previously  conveyed  this  fluid  are  preterna- 
turally  distended,  and  the  small  vessels,  which  natu- 
rally contained  only  lymph,  are  now-so  enlarged  as  to 
be  capable  of  receiving  red  blood.  "  I  froze  (says  Mr. 
Hunter)  the  ear  of  a  rabbit,  and  thawed  it  again;  this 
occasioned  a  considerable  inflammation,  an  increased 
heat  and  thickening  of  the  part.  This  rabbit  was 
killed  whrm  the  car  was  in  the  height  of  inflammation, 
and  the  head  being  injected,  the  two  ears  were  re- 
moved and  dried"  Tlle  u»inflamed  dried  clear 
iraiwr>arait,  the  vessels  were  distinctly  seen  rami- 
fvta  th  ough  its  substance ;  but  the  inflamed  ear  dried 
thicker  and  niore  opaque,  audits  arteries  were  consi- 

^nVhavemipposed  that  the  redness  of  common 
-  a  ...Ltinn  is  Barfly  occasioned  by  the  generation  of 
"!w  vest  s  This  doctrine,  however,  seems  very 
,  ?lh  p  When  coagulated  lymph  is  extravasated 
quesuonab  e    When      h         ^  ^  jllflalnefl  mem. 

upon  the  surface  m  a  ^  btconie8  vascular,  in 

brane,  HJ«gH  with  nevv  vessels.  But  in  the 
other  words  f«»»™!  pll,egm„nous  tumour,  we  have 
extravasated  1  ymph  o^  js  any"  formation  of  new  vessels. 
^0  evnlen.  e  that  there  is     y         or(janized.  and  vas- 

W,e'"  !k"  LC  lin-  and  redness  would  probably  be 

^£jss&*»* not  ad,,iit  s° eas,iy  °f 


resolution.   When  adhesions  are  formed  between  two 
Pfl     ed  surfaces,  the  organized  substance  forming  uio 
onn  xio"  lives  after  the  «Ubsi(ience  ol  the  inflamma- 
lion Tand  is  a  permanent  effect.    In  the  experiment, 
detailed  by  Dr.  Hastings,  when  the  inflammation  began 
and  terminated  without  any  lesion  ol  the  part  affected, 
new  vessels  were  never  formed.— (On  Inflammation, 
x/,  n  93.)    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
great  obscurity  prevails  in  this  very  difficult  part  of 
the  subject ;  for  when  suppuration  happens  ma  phleg- 
monous tumour,  the  cavity  is  lined  by  a  kind  of  cyst,  or. 
membranous  layer  of  lymph,  which  is  unquestionably 
furnished  both  with  secreting  vessels  and  absorbents; 
for  otherwise,  how  could  the  continued  secreuonof 
mil  or  its  ■occasional  sudden  disappearance,  be  at  all 
explicable1!    It  was  probably  the  enlargement  of  the 
small  vessels,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
filled  with  red  blood,  that  led  to  the  theory  of  new 
vessels  being  usually,formed  in  inflammation,  li  hai, 
however,  been  justly  observed,  that  the  supposition 
easily  admits  of  refutation;  for  heat  and  many  other 
causes  of  inflammation  operate  so  quickly,  that  there 
can  be  no  time  for  the  formation  of  any  new  vessels; 
and  yel  the  redness  is  as  great,  and  the  inflammation 
as  perfect,  in  a  minute,  as  in  an  hour  or  "a  day  after 
the  application  of  the  exciting  cause.— (Burns.)  Mr. 
Hunter,  it  is  well  known,  believed  that  a  coagulumor 
layer  of  Ivmph  might  produce  vessels  within  itself. 
— ( On  the  Blood,  p." 92,  Sre.)    Others,  however,  distrust 
this  hypothesis,  and  incline  to  the  opinion,  which  re- 
fers  the  derivation  of  vessels  for  the  orgamzaUon  of 
deposites  to  parent  branches.— ( Tracers,  Synopsis  of 
Viseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  113.)    The  latter  sentiment  ' 
is  corroborated  by  the  appearances  noticed  by  Br.  Has, 
tings  in  his  experiments,  who  describes  the  small  vesaeli 
first  seen  in  the  lymph  upon  the  surface  of  a  wound, 
as  even  then  communicating  with  the  inflamed  capil- 
laries.—  ( On  Inflammation,  p.  94.)    A  neither  reasbn  as- 
signed for  the  redness  of  inflammation  is,  that  the 
blood,  after  it  has  become  venous,  retains,  moreorle*, 
its  bright  scarlet  colour.— (Hunter.)  And,  in  somelate 
very  carefully  conducted  experiments,  it  was  remarked, 
that  the  weakened  action  of  the  smaller  vessel  was 
always  accompanied  with  an  alteration  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  blood.   In  the  natural  stale  of  this  fluid, 
globules  can  be  distinctly  seen ;  but  after  inflammation 
has  commenced,  the  globular  structure  disappears,  the 
blood  becomes  redder,  and  the  most  minute  capillaries 
are  distended  with  it.— {Hastings  on  Inflammation^, 
p.  95.) 

Swelling.— This  effect  arises  from  several  causes  :1 
The  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels.-  2.  The 
effusion  of  coagulating  lymph,  and  serum,  and  deposi- 
tion of  new  matter.  3.  The  interruption  of  absorption 
particularly  noticed  by  Soemmering.— (De  Morb.  Vas. 
Absorb.)  . 

Pain  —This  is  observed  to  be  the  greatest  during  the 
diastole  of  the  arteries.  The  affection  is  prooably 
owing  to  the  unnatural  state  of  the  nerves,  and  not  to 
mere  distention,  as  many  have  asserted.  Were  the  lat- 
ter cause  a  real  one,  the  pain  would  always  be  propor- 
tioned to  it.    '  ,  '  „. 

«  Parts,  which  in  the  sound  state  have  little  ot  no 
sensibility  (as  Dr.  Thomson  remarks),  become  exqui- 
sitely sensible  in  the  inflamed.  That  this  is  the  case 
with  tendon,  ligament,  cartilage, bone,  and  membrane, 
seems  to  be  fully  established  by  Dr.  Whytt  in  the  very 
instructive  controversy  carried  on  between  him  ana 
Haller  respecting  the  sensibility  and  irritability  ot  tne 
different  parts  of  man  and  other  animals."— (Ltclwes 
on  Inflammation,  p.  45.)  ■     '  • 

Hr  at.— The  heat  or  real  increase  of  temperature  in 
an  inflamed  part,  wJien  judged  of  by  the  thermometer, 
is'generally  much  less  than  might  be  supposed  nwnthe 
patient's  sensations.  It  is  said  never  to  exceed  the 
neat  <of  the  blood  at  the  heart.  This  in  health  » 
initially  hbnut  100°  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  but 
sometimes  in  diseases  it  rises  to  106°  or  even  107°,  Mr. 
Hunter  artificially  exciied  inflammation  in  the  cheet 
ofadog,  and  in  ihe  abdomen,  rectum,  and  vagina™  ay 
ass,  without  being  able  to  discover  any  obvious  rise  ol 
temperature  in  these  parts.  In  a  patient,  howcver.on 
whom  lie  operated  for»hydrocele,  the  thermometer,  I* 
Produced  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  kept  for  same 
lime  close  to  the  side  of  the  testicle,  was  only  92°;  DIB 
rose  the-following  day,  when  inflammation  had  come 
on,  to  98$°.  As  Dr.  Hastings  obeerves,  the  advocate! f« 
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excited  action  of  the  vessels  io  an  inflamed  part"  have 
thought,  that  the  increase  of  temperature  favours  their 
hypothesis,  and  have  called  to  their  aid  the  ingenious 
calculations  of  Dr.  Crawford.    They  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  what  slate  of  the  arteries  enables  lite 
blood  to  give  out  most  caloric.    They  tell  us,  that,  in 
consequence  of  excitement  of  the  vessels,  more  blood 
is  transmitted  into  the  minute  arteries;  the  capacity  of 
a  greater  quantity  of  this  fluid  Cot  heat  is  of  course 
diminished,  and  more  caloric  is  evolved  in  the  in- 
flamed part—  {Hastings  on  Inflammation,  p.  1 10.) 
Yet  this  theory,  besides  involving  the  contradicted  hy- 
pothesis of  an  increased  and  accelerated  flow  of  blood 
through  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part,  cannot  be  re- 
conciled to  various  other  considerations.   "  Daily  ex-i 
perience  convinces  us  (say's'the  above  writer),  that  the 
temperature  is  not  always  proportional  to  the  velocity 
of  the  circulation.  In  revers,  the  author  has  several 
times  ascertained,  with  the.  thermometer,  that  the  heat 
was  101°,  when  the  pulse  beat  only  45  times  in  a  mi- 
nute.  In  hydrocephalus,  with  the  pulse  from  6Q  to  70, 
the  heat  is  often  above  the  degree  it  reaches  in  health. 
In  these  cases,  according  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Orawr 
ford,  the  heat  should  rather  be  under  than  above  the 
natural  standard."— ( Op.  cit.  p.  112.)   And,  as  another 
judicious  writer  has  noticed,  although  the  former 
mode  of  explaining  the  production  oPanimal  heat  has 
been  held  adequate  to  account  for  the  phenomena  by 
such  philosophers  as  Black,  Crawford,  Lavoisier,  and 
Place,  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  is  not  so  cloar  as 
to  have  commanded  universal  assent,  or>  entirely  set 
aside  objections.  It  has  indeed  been  generally  allowed, 
that  respiration  and  the  changes  it  produces  iri  the  air 
and  animal  fluids,  are  essential  conditions  t>f  the  evo- 
lution of  calorie  in  animals;  but  it  lias  been  thought 
that  there  arc  other  circumstances,  hitherto,  perhaps, 
not  well  understood,  which,  influence  the  phenomena, 
in  external  appearance,  the  blood.is  the  same  in  all  the 
vessels  of  the  foetus :  is  this  any  proof  that  its  tempera- 
ture is  owing  to  the  conversion  of  oxygen  gas  into  car- 
bonic acid  1   Is  the  uniformity  of  temperature  in  the 
higher  animals,  undelVary  ing  states  of  respiration  and 
circulation,  and  the  consumption  of  various  quantities 
of  oxygen,  whether  in  the  same  or  different  indivi- 
duals, consistent  with  the  theory  ?  And  can  local  va- 
riations of  temperature  be  explained  by  it?— (Rees's 
Cyclopedia,   art.  Respiration.)     Doubts  must  also 
spuing  from  the  recollection  of  the  discordance  of  the 
experiments  related  by  pr.  Crawford,  Dr.  John  Davy, 
De  la  Roche,  and  Berard.    In  fact,  the  determinations 
of  the  specific  heats  t)f  oxygen'gas  and  carbonic  acid 
by  the  two  latter  experimenters  are  conceived  to  be 
very  much  against  the  probability  of  Dr.  Crawford's 
theory.   Other  stronger  grounds  for  skepticism  in  this 
subject  are  the  results  of  Mr.  Brodie's  investigations. 
Having  puhed  or  decapitated  animals,  he  kept  up  arti- 
ficial respiration,  and  thus  maintained  their  circulation 
J.  he  blood  continued  to  be'ehanged  in  the  Jungs  from 
venous  to  arterial,.and  from  arterial  to  venous,  in  the 
general  circulation.   The  respective  colours  of  the  two 
Minis  <,[  blood  could  not  be  distinguished  from  those 
which  they  exhibit  in  living  and  healthy  animals 
Yet  the  temperature  of  an  animal  thus  heated,  sunk 
taster  than  that  of  another  animal  simply  killed  and 
lelt  to  iteelt ;  and  the  former  was  supposed  to  be  more 
quickly  cooled  by  the  air  conveyed  into  its  chest. 
Other  experiments,  detailed  by  Mr:  Brbdie,  .tend  to 
provelhaithe  oxygen  of  the  air,  employed  in  artificial 
respiration,  underwent  its  usual  conversion  into  carbo- 
nic acid.   A  hying  rabbit  formed  50  or  56  cubic  inches 
of  carbonic  acid  in  an  hour.    A  decapitated  animal 
in  whom  artificial  respiration  was  kept  up,  emitted  40 
to  48  inches  in  the  same  time.    The  thermometer  in 
the  rectum  of  the  latter  had  fallen  froin  97  to  90  vvl  ile 
in  another  rabbit  left  to  itself,  but  similarly  treated  in 
all  other  respects,  it  had  fallen  only  to  91    In  « rabbit 
poisoned  with  woorara,  or  the  essential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  not  decapitated,  and  in  which  artificial 
breath.,*  was  kept  up ^  51  cubic  inches  of  ca.bonicacid 
were  emitted  m  an  hour  The  thereto-  rkthe 
rectum  had  sunk  to  91  in  30  minutes,  while  it  stood  ii 
Ml.,  another  animal  treated  exactly'in  the  sl  e  wav 
.With  the  omission  of  the  artificial  breathing  Vm-,\ 
these  experiments,  Mr.  Broriie  infers/  »  that,  iri  an  ani 
mal  in  which  the  brain  has  ceased  to  exercise  its  func" 
lions,  although  respiration  continues  to  be  performed 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  kept  up  to  the  natu 


ral  standard,  although  the  usual  changes  in  the  sensible 
qualities  of  the  blood  take  place  in  the  two  capillary 
systems,  and  the  same  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is 
fWmpd  as  under  ordinary  circymstances;  no  heat  is 
generated,  and  (in  consequence  of  the  cold  air  thrown 
into  the  lungs)  the  animal  cools  more  rapidly  than  one 
which  is  actually  dead." — (See  Phil.  Trans,  for  1811, 
p.  30,  arid  for  1812,  p.  378.)    It  appears  certain,  there- 
fore, that  the  generation  of  animal  heat,  either  in  an 
inflamed  or  an  uninflamed  part,  can  never  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  any  reference  merely  to  chemical 
principles,  and  that  the  process  is  essentially  connected 
with,  and  influenced  by,  the  state  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  no^oubt  also  by  the 
principle  of  life  itself.    At  the  same  lime,  1  think  that 
vany  hypothesis  suggested  without  due  reference  to  the 
Connexion  which  respiration  has  with  this  curious  and  . 
interesting  process,  will  never  be  established.  Neither 
would  I  venture  so  far  as  Dr.  Philip,  who  believes  that 
animal  heat  is  evolved  by  the  same  means  by  which 
the  formation  of  the  secreted  fluids  is  effected,  viz.  the 
action  of  nervous  influenceon  the  blood,  and  that  the 
production  of  such  heat  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  secretion. 
— (On  the  Vital  Functions,  p.  169.)   However,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system  over  this  process  must  ■ 
be  allowed  to  be  very  great,  and  may  afford  a  more 
probable  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  local  change 
of  temperature  in  inflammation  than  Dr.  Crawford's 
theory,  combined  with  the  doctrine  of  increased  action, 
and  an  accelerated  circulation  in  the  vessels  of  the 
part  affected. 

Buffy  coat. — The  blood,  when  taken  out  of  the  living 
vessels,  spontaneously  separates  into  two  "distinct 
parts,  the  serum  and  the  crassamentum.  The  last  is  a 
compound  substance,  consisting  chiefly  of  coagulating 
lymph  and  red  globules,  the  most  heavy  ingredients  in 
the  blood.  Blood,  taken  away  from  persons  affected  with 
inflammation,  is  longer  in  coagulating,  and  coagulates 
more  firmly,  than  in  other  instances.  Hence,  the  red 
globules,  not'being  so  soon  entangled  in  the  lymph,  de- 
scend, by  their  gravity,  more  deeply  from  its  surface, 
which  being  more  or  less  divested  of  the  red  colouring 
matter,  is  from  its  appearance  termed  the  bvffy  coat, 
or  inflammatory  crust.  The  firmer  and  more  compact 
coagulation  of  the  lymph  compresses  out  an^unusual 
quantity  of  serum  from  it,  and  the  surface  of  the  sizy 
blood  is  often  formed  into  a  hollow,  the  edges  being 
drawn  inwards.— (Hunter.)  In  some  cases  these 
changes  in  the  blood  are  deemed  a  more  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  existence  of  inflammation,  than  the  state 
of  the  pulse  itself.  They  are,  however,  only  a  crite- 
rion of  some  unusual  operation  going  on  in  the  system; 
for  the  hlood  taken  from  pregnant  women  is  always 
found  to  present  the  same  phenomena.  In  peritoneal 
inflammation,  the  patient  sometimes  seems  to  be  in  the 
most  feeble  state,  and  the  pulse,  abstractedly  consi- 
dered, would  rather  induce  the  practitioner  to  employ 
tonics,  and  stimulants  than  evacuations:  but  should 
the  continuance  or  exasperation  of  the  disorder,  or  any 
other  reason,  lead  him  to  use  the  lancet,  then  the  buffy 
coat,  and  the  concave  surface,  of  the  blood,  materially 
obviate  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  inflammation. 
Surgeons  should  never  forget,  however,  that  in  a  few 
anomalous  constitutions,  the  blood,  wheff  drawn,  al- 
ways exhibits  the  above  peculiarities. 

Terminations.— Inflammation  is  said  to  have  three 
different  terminations ;  or,  in  more  correct  language,  we 
ntay  say,  that,  after  this  process  has  continued  a  cer- 
tain time,  it  e.ther  subsides  entirely,  induces  a  disposi- 
tion in  the  vessels  to  form  pus,  or  completely  destroys 
the  vitality  of  the  part. 

When  the  inflammation  istoend  in  the  first  manner, 
which  is  the  most  favourable,  the  pain  becomes  less, 
the  swelling  subsides,  the  fever,  and  every  other  symp- 
tom, gradually  abate,  till  at  last  the  part  is  wholly  re- 
stored to  its  natural  size  and  colour.  There  is  no  for- 
mation of  pus,  nor  any  permanent  injury  of  structure ; 
and,  if  Dr.  Philip's  theory  of  inflammation  be  correct, 
the  debilitated  capillaries  are  excited  to  due  action  by 
the  increased  action  of  the  larger  arteries. — (On  the 
Vital  Functions,  y.'298.)  This  termination  of  inflam- 
mation is  termed  by  surgeons  resolution.  It  is  fortu- 
nately the  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most  desirable, 1 
manner  in  which  the  affection  ends. 

If,  however,  notwithstanding  the  application  of  the 
usual  remedies,  the  several  symptoms  of  heat,  pain,  and 
redness,  instead  of  diminishing,  rather  increase;  if  the 
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febrile  symptoms  are  likewise  augmented,  and  the  tu- ,  creased  action  or  f  Clte'ne"\?„ 
«">ur  gradually  acquires  a  larger  size  turns  soft,  ing  tu  the  inflamed  part  A .  1  these  t  net .main  po  m, 
somewhat  prominent  in  the  middle,  or  towards  its  I  seem  to  me  to  be  hilly  estab isbec by     ,  "  » 

most  depending  part;  if  it  should  next  acquire  a  clear  and  experiments  bc.tli  ot  Dr.   V:  Is  ml! .      ..  ,    ,  . 


st  depending  part ;  it  it  should  next  acqui  . 
shining  appearance,  and  become  less  painful,  the  dil 
ferent  symptoms'of  fever  being  at  the  same  time  dimi- 
nished, and  a  fluctuation  perceptible  in  the  tumour, 
the  inflammation  has  ended  in  suppuration.  , 

The  worst  hut,  happily,  the  least  frequent  conse- 
quence of  common  inflammation,  is  the  death  or  mor- 
tification of  the  part  affected.  Iu  the  microscopical 
experiments  of  Dr.  Hastings,  it  was  observed,  that,  on 
the  approach  of  gangrene,  the  blood  entirely  loses  its 
red  colour,  and  acquires  a  yellowish-brow.il  tinge. — 
'On  Inflammation,  p.  97.)  The  part  which  was  of  a 
bright  red  become?  of  a  livid  hue  ;  suiall  •vesicles, 
filled  with  a  thin  fetid  serum,  arise  on  its  surface,  and 
air  is  plainly  felt  within  the  cellular  membrane.  The 
pain  is  indeed  diminished,  but  the  pulse  sinks,  while 
the  tumour  is  gradually  changed  into  a  black  fibrous 
mass. 

These  are  the  three  common  terminations  of  inflam- 
mation. In  books,  scirrhus  is  sometimes  enumerated 
as  one  of  the  terminations  of  inflammation.  The  best 
t  modern  surgeons,  however,  do  not  regard  ecirrhus  as 
one  of  the  usual  effects  of  ordinary  inflammation :  "  the 
term  scirrhus,  as  used  by  T.he  older  medical  writers,  is 
extremely  indefinite,  having  4)een  sometimes  used  to 
express  every  kind  of  induration,  which  remained 
after  an  attack  of  inflammation,  as  well  as  the  morbid 
incipient  state  Of  parts  about  to  become  affected  with 
cancer.  Surgeons  now  usually  limit  the  use  of  the 
term  to  the  last  of  these  significations." — {Thomson  on 
Inflammation,  p.  126.) 

Common  inflammation,  particularly  when  it  affects 
gl&ndular  parts,  is  often  followed  by  induration,  which 
afterward  continues  for  a  greater  or  less  time. 
Thus,  when  the  testis  has  been  inflamed,  a  hardness 
of  the  epididymis  frequently  remains  during  life. 
Such  induration,  however,  is  not  at  all  malignant,  and, 
consequently,  very  different  from  what  is  implied  by  a 
real  scirrhus. 


Hastings-  and  I  may  make  the  observation,  though 
aware  that  the  latter  gentleman  does  not  regard  in- 
creased action  of  the  larger  arteries  as  a  constituent 
and  necessary  pan  of  inflammation,  because  cases  oc- 
cur in  which  no  such  excitement  con  be  detected  (On 
Inflammation,  p.  104) ; 


TREATMENT  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

One  principal  difficulty  in  believing  the  fact  of  re- 
tardation of  the  circulation  iu  the  capillaries  of  an  in- 
flamed part,  and  a  strong  argument  against  the  suppo- 
sition of  their  being  in  a  state  of  debility,  is,  that  the 
most  effectual  treatment  of  common  inflammation 
consists  of  .means  which  are  generally  of  a  debihta 
tirig  nature,  as  bleeding,  purging,  &c.  And  surgeon: 
irp  still  farther  attached  to  the  theoiy  of  increased  ve- 

locitV  of  the  blood's  motion  in  the  part  affected,  by  .he  satisfactory  and  perhaps  not  very  intelligible.  ( 
recollection  of  the  local  augmentation  of  temperature S  .'contrary,  if  the  capillaries  are  already  so  weak 
the  throbbing,  and  the  instantaneous  return  of  the  red  '» 
colour,  after  the  discontinuance  of  any  pressure  by 
which  the  redness  has  been  momentarily  removed  at 
some  point  of  the  inflamed  surface.   These,  too,  are 
all  so  many  facts,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  generality  of  reasoners,  whatever  may 
be  their  particular  theory.   At  the  same  time,  it  ap- 
pears equally  well  proved,  by  careful  microscopical  ex- 
Sents  that,  in  the  capillaries  of  the  part  whjc  i lis 
directly  the  seat  of  inflammation,  there  is  a  retard- 
ation an*  sometimes  even  a  stagnation,  of  the  c.rcu- 
ation,  .   .      t   ,,.  t  s  fart.iier  manifested, 

hat  he  cap' ii.'ariWara  ionsiderablydila.ed  the  blood 
intern  materially  altered,  and  that  these  phenomena 
1  fnPowed  bv  an  increased  action  of  the  larger  arte- 
%  teX"  t the  pan  affected.  Now,  I  think  if  we 
"     •    contented  with  these  obvious  circumstance: 


re"i     m  ss  the  hypothesis  of  debUity  of  the  capilla 
a'Hl  t  t  onlv  the  necessity  for  venturesome  conjee 
" BV,  mv  be  avoided,  but  a  more  rational  account  de- 
"re ^  the  Principles  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
tvered  of  m  Prl"«  '  T|      j  would  not  presui 
Sf  S£wl,y  fee  capillaries  are  di 


usual 
uine'  to 
lated, 

them  is  retarded, 


otter  any  """'»'"■  "inn  nf  the  fluid  in  them  is  retarded, 
and  why  the  mo  on  *,f  he  "uw  rf  ^  ^ 

but  would  be  BBtwnea  e^contmversy,  viz.  the 

''whether  "ese  changes  proceed  from  de- 


so  as  to 
question 


lion,  I  consider 
I.  The  dilated  state 
seat  of  inflammation 


In  the  view 
itinma- 

the  following  circumstances  proved: 
of  the  i-ppillariesLin  the  immediate 
2.  The  retaidation,  or  even 


question,  ■■-  .  ,|  r  cauSes  (  Jn  tin 
ijjlity  of  the  ea.d  vetftl ■,< '  ««  ,,,  0110llll  illfl!, 
which  I  take  of  he  oi*l!inces  ,„ 


seat  o:  imiaiui"»"«-   -  , 
stagnation,  of  the  circulation  in  tneni. 


3.  The  in- 


,  for  I  here  put  out  of  consider 
aUon'  chroriic'inflanimation,  which  I  believe  is  entirely 
a  different  process,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  ncuie 
forms  of  the  disorder,  either  in' the  stale  of  the  capilla- 
ries or -of  live  larger  arteries.    Assuming  the  above 
points  as  proved1,  it  is  to  .be  inquired,  whether  other 
•facts  such  as  the  heat  and  throbbing  in  the  inflamed 
part,'  the  instantaneous  return  of  redness  to  the  spot 
which  has  been  touched,  and  the  efficacy  of  common 
treatment,  are  ■reeoncileable  with  them  or  not.   I  am 
disposed  to  think  they  are;  for  it  is  only  asserted  tliat 
the  passage  of  the  blood  is  more  or  less  obstrucled  in 
the  capillaries  in  the  Seat  of  the  inflammation  ;  and  i\v 
larger  arteries  leadrng  to.lhein  are  for  the  mnsrpart  ob- 
viously in  a  state  of  increased  action,  whereby  a 
greater  quantity  of  blood  must  be  supposed  to  be  de- 
termined towards  the  part.   Now,  as  this  augmented 
quantity  of  blood  cannot  pass  freely  through  the 
smaller  vessels  in  the  immediate  place  of  inflamma- 
tion, it  must  be  thrown  into  such  arteries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  are  capable  of  receiving  it,  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  theory  of  obstruction  of  the  capillaries  may 
not  be  altogether  incompatible  both  with  increased  ac- 
tion and  quickened  circulation  in  the  arteries- directly 
around  the  parts  in  which  there  is  a  retarded  circula- 
tion in  the  capillaries.  This  view  of  the  subject,  I  think, 
is  not  liable  to  greater  perplexity  in  the  explanation  of 
the  heat,  throbbing,  &c.  than  former  doctrines,  involv- 
ing the  contradicted  notion  of  there  being  an  in- 
creased action  and  an  augmented  velocity  of  the 
blood's  motion  in  all  the  arteries  of  the  part  af- 
fected. 

Resolution, being  the  most  farourable  termination  of 
common  inflammation,  it  is  of  course  the  object  at 
which  the  surgeon  generally  aims  in  the  treatment. 
Pr.JViilip's  vety  ingenious  view  of  inflammation  leadl 
him  to  suppose  that  resolution  arises  from  the  iebili- 
tated  capillaries  being  excited  to  due  action  by  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  larger  arteries.— {On  the  Vital 
Functions,  p.  298.)    But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  debility  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  hypothesis 
of  their  being  strengthened  by  the  excitement  or  in- 
creased action  of  the  larger  vessels,  are  by  no  means 

On  the 
c  as  to 

be  distended  by  the  ordinary  impulse  of  the  blobd, 
bow  are  they  to  be  restored  to  liieir  natural  dimension* 
and  functions  by  any  increased  action  of  the  larger 
arleries  ■?  the  effect  of  which,  I  should  conceive,  would 
be  to  gorge  them  still  more  with  blood,  and  produce 
even  a  greater  dilatation  of  them.  Were  the  above, 
reasoning  correct,  it  would  follow,  that  a  priucipalindi- 
cation  in  the  treatment  would  be  "to  promote  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  larger  arteries,  whereby  so  much 
supposed  benefit  is  communicated  to  the  debilitated 
capillaries.  Yet  such  practice  is  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  experience,  and  is  even  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  on  which  Dr.  Philip  himselfthinks  the  treat- 
ment should  he  founded.  Indeed,  the  following  direc- 
turns  are  such  as  I  imagine  will  be  perfectly  approved 
of  by  practitioners,  who,  far  from  looking  upon  the 
increased  action  of  the  arleries  as  a  me-ans  of  relief, 


:o  do  every  thing  in  their  power  t) 
it.    "  All  the  local  means  (says  Dr. 


are  accustomed  to 
iessen  and  resist 

Philip)  are  calculated  either  to  lessen  the  contents  of 
the  morbidly  distended  vessels,  or  to  excite  these  ves- 
'sels  to  exbe!  them.  The  general  means  are  rppulaled 
by  the  effects  produced  by  the  disease  on  the  more  dis- 
tant vessels,  through  *he  medium  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  the  objects  of  this  part  of  the  treatment  being, 
neither  to  allow  the  action  of  these  vessels  to  fall  M 
low  that,  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  any  d.-gree  of 
circulation  iu  the  debilitated  vessels,  nor  to  become™ 
powerful  as  farther  to  distend  by  gorging  them  ir.ih. 
blood.  -TAhs,  when  the  symptoms  of  active  infl.iwnn- 
twn  run  high,  we  lessen  the  vis  d  tergo ;  when  gan- 
grene is  threatened,  we  increase  it."— ( W.  Philip,  M 
the  Vital  Functions,  p.  285,  ed.  2.)    In  short,  81 
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*oon  as  the  fact  is  established  that  a  strong  flow  of 
blood  towards  an  inflamed  part  tei.ds  to  aggravate  the 
disorder,  all  ditticully  ceases  in  recohcilipg  the  usual 
means  of  relief  to  that  theory  of  inflamulalionj  which 
takes  into  the  account  a  retarded  state  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  distended  capillaries. 

Let  us  now  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  corfsjderation 
of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  inflam- 
mation.        .  •  • 

Removal  of  exciting  causes. — In  all  cases,  the  first 
circumstance  to  be  attended  to  is  the  removal  of  all 
such  exciting  causes  as  may  happen  to  present  them- 
selves. If  the  irritation  of  a  splinter  were  to  excite 
phlegmonous  inflammation,  who  would  not  of  his  own 
accord  directly  take  away  the  extraneous  body?  In 
wounds,  foreign  substances  frequently  excite  inflam- 
mation, and  ought  to  be  taken  away  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible; splintered  pieces  of  bone  often  give  rise  to  the 
affection,  and  require  removal ;  the  head  of  a  bone, 
being  out  of  its  place,  may  press  and  inflame  the  prfrc 
on  which  it  lies;  and  who  does  not  immediately  see 
.  the  propriety  of  putting  it  back  into  its  natural  si:ua-( 
tion  1  These  and  other  similar  exciting  causes  may 
often  be  detected  apd  removed  at  once,  and  this^is 
doing  a  great  deal  towards  the  cure  and  even  the  pre- 
vention of  inflammation.  However,  many  of  the  ex- 
citing cause's  of  this  affection  areonty  of  momentary 
application ;  yet,  though  their  action  is  thus  short,  the 
process  qf  inflammation  must  follow, -as  a  kind  of  sa- 
lutary operation,  without  which,  the  injured  organiza- 
tion and  tone  of  the  parts,  still  remaining,  could  not  be 
rectified  again.  Hence,  besides  taking  away  the  re- 
mote  cause,  whenever  this  can  be  done,  it  is  proper  to 
moderate,  by  other  means^  the  increased  action  of  the 
larger  arteries,  and  lessen  the  velocity  of  the  blood's 
'  motion  towards  the  Inflamed  part. 

fiUedwg— As  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  com- 1 
jnon  inflammation  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  is  im- 
pelled towards  the  inflamed  part  than  in  thenatuial 
state,  and  experience  proves  that  nothing  has  a  more 
.powerful  eft'ect  in  cheeking  the  disorder,  than  dimi- 
nishing the  determination  of  blood  to  the  part,  bleeding 
must  be  a  principal  means  of  relieving  inflammation : 
it  lessens  the  action  of  the  whole  sanguiferous  syfem, 
and,  of  course,  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  directly  con- 
cerned in  regulating  the  quantity  of  blood. transmitted 
to  the  part  affected.  On  the  principle  also  of  lessen- 
ing the  whole  mass  of  blood  in  the  circulation,  it  must 
have  a  similar  effect. 

Bleeding,  however,  is  often  misemployed,  especially 
when  regarded  as  the  only  remedy  for  inflammation, 
and  other  steps  are  neglected.  The  general  obstinacy 
and  veiieinence  of  the  process  in  weak  constitutions, 
prove  that  bleeding  is  not  invariably  proper,  and  in 
such  individuals  it  often  appearsas  if  their  general  ir- 
ritability and  the  difficulty  of  curing  the  inflammation, 
were  in  a  ratio  to  their  weakness.  It  is  a  common 
I  notion,  that  when  inflammation  is  complicated  with 
Unorder  of  the  chylopoietic  organs,  blood  should  be 
taken  away  with  great  circumspection ;  i  but  for  its 
i  brrectness  I  cannot  vouch,  anymore  than  I  can  vouch 
fdr  the  truth  of  a  common  supposition,  that  cases  of 
inflarhbiaiion  in  London  do  not  require  bleeding  to 
the  same  extent  as  similar  cases  in  the  country.  The 
hypothesis  is  beginning  to  be  doubted  by  the  sagacious 
part  of  the  profession,  and  has  now  less  influence  than 
formerly  upon  practitioners,  who  are  getting  into  the 
wise  custom  of  examining  things  with  their  own 
senses,  and  thinking  for  themselves. 

A  great  deal  of  induration,  with  little  pain  and  heat 
in  the  inflamed  part ;  the  probability  of  a  long  anil  co- 
pious suppuration,  as  is  the  case  in  many  compound 
fractures;  and  the  connexion  of  the  inflammation 
with  a  want  of  tone  in  the  part;  are  particular  in- 
stances in  which  the  practitioner,  should  be  sparing  of 
this  evacuation.  Bleeding  is  sometimes  quite  unne- 
cessary, when  the  local  inflammation  and  symptomatic- 
fever  are  trivial,  when  the  patient  is  feeble  <jr  v,ery 
old,  nnd  when  the  cause  of  the  affection.  CEtn  be  'en- 
tirely removed—  (Richter's  Anfangsgr.  b.  1.)  How- 
ever, bleeding  is  as  necessary  in  old  as  in'young  per-' 
eons,  if  the  general  and  local  effects'  of  genuine  phlee- 
I  'inonous  inflammation  be  severe.  Also.asLangenbeck 
bat  explained,  even  in  feeble  individuals,  the  inflam- 
mation may  depend  upon  occasional  causes,  which  are 
jo  powerful  in  their  operation  as  to  be  followed  by 
great  reaction.  Sometimes,  after  having  amputated 


the  limbs  of  patients,  already  labouring  under  hectical 
symptoms,  he  assures  us  he  has  practised  bleeding  in 
consequence  of  such  inflammatory  reaction,  with  the 
best  effect—  (J\Tos»logie,  be.  b.  1,  p.  261, 262.) 

On  the  other  hand,  bleeding  is  highly  beneficial 
where  the  inflammation  is  uncomplicated  with  any 
previously  existing  disorder  of  the  gastric  system,  while 
it  is  considerable  in  extent  and  degree,  and  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  febrile  disturbance.  The  same 
practice  is  also  strongly  indicated,  when  the  part  af- 
fected is  very  sensible,  and  highly  important,  in  regard 
to  its  office  in  the  system.  Thus  the  lancet  must  be 
freely  employed  in  acute  ophthalmy,  or  inflammation 
'of  the  oye,  "which  is  a  most  sensible  part,  and  in  in  ' 
flammation  of  the  ldngs,  brain,  or  stomach;  organs, 
the  sound  state  of  which  is  essential  to  the  regular 
continuance  of  all  the  various  operations  in  the  ani- 
mal machine ;  and  if  asuccessful  effort  be  not  promptly 
mane  to  stop  such  inflammation  by  the  most  vigorous 
means,  death  itself  will  be  the  result. 

In  general,  bleeding  may  be  said  to  be  indicated 
when  the  patient  is  young,  robust,  and  plethoric; 
•when  the  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  are  .se- 
vere; when  the  patient  has  been  living  well  ami  cat 
ing  a  great  deal  of  animal  food,  so  as  to  have  a  deci- 
dedly inflammatory  diathesis  (see  Langenbeck's  ./W 
splogie,-  Ac  b.  1,  p.  261) ;  when  the  cause  of  the/dis- 
order  can -neither  be- removed  nor  diminished:  and 
when  there  is  a  strong  motive  for  wishing  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  matter.  Inflammation  of  Ihe  eye  is  a 
pase  illustrative  of  the  truth  of  the  last  observation; 
for,if  suppuration  take  place  in  this  organ,  the  com- 
mon consequence  is  so  serious  a  destruction  of  its  in- 
ternal structure  and  organization,  that  the  future  resto- 
ration of  sight  is  totally  impossible.  In  the  examples 
falling  under  the  conditions  specified  as  requiring 
blood  to  be  taken  away,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  fre- 
quently to  repeat,  (he  evacuation. 

The*  efficacy  of  bleeding  is  greater  the  sooner  it  is 
practised,  and  the  more  suddenly  the  blood  is  evacu- 
ated. Bleeding  near  the  part  affected  is  usually  more 
effectual  thanwhen  done  in  arernote  situation.  Hence, 
in  inflammation  of  the  aye  or  brain,  it  is  often  con- 
sidered most  advantageous  to  take  blood  from  the  tem- 
poral artery,  or  by  cupping  on  the  temples. 

"  In  many  inflammations,  particularly  those  df  the 
parts  contained  in  the  three  great  cavities  of  the  head, 
chest,  and  belly,  general  blood-letting  (says  a  judicious 
writer),  if  not  the  only,  is  the  principal  remedy,  to 
which  we  can  trust  for  a  cure.  The  quantity  of  blood, 
which,  in  these  inflammations,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
away,  varies  according  to  the  violence  of  the  inflam- 
mation, the  temperament,  strength,  and  habits  of  the 
patient,  and  according  to  the  structure,  functions,  and 
situation  of  the  organ  in  which  it  occurs.  From  twelve 
to  twenty  ounces,  or  even  more,  ought  generally  to  be 
drawn  every  time  we  have  occasion  to  use  the  lancet 
in  the  cure  of  inflammation,  and  bleeding  to  this  extent 
may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of 
the  first  twenty-four  hours,  atcording  to  the  effects 
which  it  seems  to  produce,  as  well  as  according  to  the 
violence  and  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  In  inflamma- 
tion of  internal  parts,  we  judge  of  the  effect  of  bleed- 
ing, and  of  the  necessity  6f  a'  repetition,  from  the 
feeling  and  continuance  of  pain,-  from  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  and  also  from  the  appearance  of  the  blood 
which.has  been  last  drawn. 

"A  partial,. and  in  some  instances  an  almost  com- 
plete, cessation  of  pain  takes  place  even  during  the 
operation  of  blood-letting.  This  is  always  a  favour- 
able symptom,  and  indicates  that  the  inflammation 
has  made  no  great  nor  very  alarming  progress.  In 
other  instances,  the  relief  from  pain,  though  incon- 
siderable at  the  time  of  bleeding,  becomes  afterward 
more  sensible  and  the  other  symptoms  of  inflammation 
abate  in  nearly  the  same  proportion ;  while,  in  other 
instances  again,  the  pain. is  either  not  relieved  by  the 
bleeding,  or,  if  relieved,  the  relief  is  but  of  short  dura- 
tion. These  last  are  cases  in  which,  (he  other,  symj>-, 
toms  of  inflammation  continuing  unabated,  recourse 
must  be  had  again  , to  Ihe  use  of  the  lancet,  and  as 
much  blood  drawn  as  can  be  done  with  safety  to  the 
patient.  '  , 

"The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  either  with  regard  to  its  frequency  or  strength, 
during  or  soon  after  the  abstraction  of  Nood,  though 
they  afford  criteria  by  which  we  may  yt}$e  of  the 
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state  of  the  inflammation,  and  of  the  effects  of  the 
bleeding,  are  by  no  means  marks  so  sure  of  the  advan- 
tage which  has  been  obtained,  as  that  derived  from 
the  cessation  of  pain. 

"  In  some  inflammations  of  the  head,  for  example, 
the  pulse  is  slower  than  natural,  though  it  beats  witn 
its  accustomed,  or  even  with  an  increased,  degree  ot 
strength.  In  inflammations  also  of  the  pe»t°neu/n 
and  of  the  intestinal  cans 
much  quicker  than  natur_., 
We  should  deceive  ourselves,  therefore,  w 
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u ,  .-.„„  weakness  as  Is  the  consequence  of  bleed. 
SUCl>.  ™  tne^lbre,  it  is  scarcely  ever  omitted,  even 
'»8i  an?'   .  ,     action  of  blood  is  deemed  improper. 

;  Cmwch  as  they  increase  the  wcrctum  tafe 
tie' iinal  arteries;  and  therefore  they  p.obably 
ouera te  ber.eficially  in  Die  cure  of  local  mflanmnulon, 
i  K  Mnn  the  same  principle  as  bleeding.   Mf.  Hun- 
,aiioi»  also  of  the  pen wneum    "ucli^P  „  inion;  lhat  lowers action  vv.thout 

canal,  we  find  the  pu lse  not   te  YnXng  strength 

,atural,  small,  and  contacted.  WJS1 without  producing  a  very  lasting  or  perma- 
airselves.  therefore,  were  we  to   derslana,  «    '       v  6  ,  t      j|d ,  , 


di)ring'or  soon  after  the  abstraction  01  »  qua*,",  vj  ,  ^*r0'f  S0Qa,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  may 
blood.  ■    ,.omorbci,  hati  0ften  a  con-   here  be  remarked,  that  besides  the  benefit  which  the 

The  pulse  it  maybe  ema*ed,hu  0™A\t™zy  locaV  inflammation  derives.from  .the  judicious  adminis- 
t. acted,  cord-like  feel  in  ^^"^^^^Vhen  it  \  .ration  of  purgatives,  the  costiveness  and  heat  which 

usually  attend  the  symptomatic  fever,  are  also  re- 
moved by  the  eatne. means. 

"  Purgatives  -(says  Dr.  Thomson)  are  more  or  less 
•required  in  almost  every  species  of  inflammation ;  but 
they  are  more  peculiarly  necessary  in  those  which  ate 
accompanied  with  a  high  degree  of  fever,  or  with  det 
langemervt-of  the  digestive  or  biliary  organs. .  In  cases 
of  inflammation  which  have  a  tendency  to  epoiUa- 
neous  resolution,  they  are  almost  always  the  best,  and 
often  the  only  remedies  that  are  required."— (Lcctura 
on  Inflammation,  p.  111.) 

Considering  the  general  approbation  of  the  employ- 
ment Of  mild  saline  purgatives  in  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion l  confess  that  I, was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
merely  the  following' short  unfavourable  notice  takeri 
of  them  by  a  celebrated  foreign  professor,  ir.  his  ac- 
count ortfce  treatment  of  inflammation:— "As  for, 
purgatives,  they  must  be  iised  with  discretion.  There- 
are  none  of  them  antiphlogistic,  as  has  been  pretended. 
They  always  produce  more  or  less  irritation",  and  can 
only  be  applicable  when  the  cause  of  the  inflamma- 
tion is  in  the  intestinal  canal.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
complaint  we  ought,  therefore,  in  general  to  abstain 
from  Uiem,  and'  confine  ourselves  to  emollient  glys- 
teTS."—(£oyer,  Traitd  des  Maladies  -C/iirurgtcales, 

1  ^Diaphoretic  and  nauseating  medicines.— Medicines- 
which  have  the  power  of  producing  sickness  lessen 


X  $  bTve  aTded  as'a  favourable  event,  when  it 
becomes  softer,  fuller,  and  slower  during  or  soon 
after  blood  Wng."-(See  Thomson's  Lectures  on  In- 

MS$ln^'l^t™*>  in  common  with 
other  practitioners,  deems  the  change  of  the  pulse  and 
the  abatement  of  pain  as  important  considerations  for 
how  much  blood  shouid ^ be  taken  away 
he  advises  the  surgeon  never  to  forget,  that  when 
cent...  organs  are  inflamed,  bleeding  ts  always  fol- 
lowed by  1  rise  of  the  pulse.   This  reason  leads  htm 
also  to  regard  the  cessation  or  continuance  of _pam,  as 
a  better  criterion.-(JV7«oIog'«,  Src.  b.  1,  V.V&.  „ 
WiUi  respect  to  the  buffy  coat  of  the  blood  Dr. 
Thomson  states,  that  it  is  not  by  the  buffy  coat  alone, 
but  by  the  buffy  coat  in  conjunction  with  the  quantity 
and  firmness  of  the  coagulum,  that  we  must  judge  of 
the  propriety  of  any  farther  detraction.    When  the 
buffy  coat  has  a  firm  and  tenacious  consistence,  and 
when  the  pain  continues  unabated,  tve  may  conclude, 
that  the  inflammation  is  not  subdued.   But  when  the 
coagulum  is  soft  and  easily  broken,  and  when  the 
colour  of  the  huffy  coat  is  changed  from  a  yellowish  to 
a  greenish  hue,  Dr.  Thomson  thinks  that  little  or  no 
benefit  can  be  derived  from  bleeding.   But  as  already 
mentioned,  every  practitioner  should  remember  that 
in  particular  constitutions,  and  in  pregnancy,  the  blood 
taken  away  riaturally  exhibits  a  buffy  appearance,  in- 
dependently of  inflammation. 

Tl) 
bleed 


point  highly  worthy  of  ?* JS*  KM  t^nafl  *****  contract,  and  rather  disposes 
whether  bleeding  in  or near  the >Va£  w"'  i;iaMl.\thc  skid  to  perspiration.  But  nothing  ...on-  than 
ter  than  taking  the  blood  fiom  the  'go  as'  nausea  should  be  caused;  for  vomiting  rather  rousee 

for  certainly  less  may  be  removed  "  »'  *»j  than  depresses.-(Zfunter.)  Nauseating  medicines, 
to  have  equal  effect  upon  tne  pari  re|ieved  bv  employed  after  bleeding  has  been  practised  once  0) 


evacuation.  That 
able  effects  on  the  taitamedM «  application 
don  relief  winch  tf  often  P™"'Je  „se  0fJeeches, 
of  leeches  in  cases  of  put.  "metimcs  rern0ve  a 
without  other  me asures  «  N  0  ^  arance  of  a 
tumour,  in  the  breast  hm ng *»  V  nflammatory, 
scirrhus,  w^°ffi*S£EHB%w  farther  than 
so  that  topica  bleeding f™™^?  Qf  ^ 

,l,e  mere  ^^.^J^^vmptOVi -{Hunter.) 
effect  has  been  n  npiitec  «  UipicaI  bleeding; 

There  ate  three  MM  °[^lw^ or  scarifying 
by  cupping,  by  leeches ;  m d  by  ^  ^ 

the  dilated  'f^SgX  and  face,  leeches  are  com- 
Bleeding.)  UlT'^'n  the  chest,  either  le€ches  °r 
monly  employ"  .  P""  the  upQn 
cupping!  upon  t lie  a  Da  on  ,  whcn  the  £ye 
joints,  ^JSSSKS? Id  applied  to  the  adjoining 
flamed, 'e^,'^  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  ...ay 
temple,  or  ^M,,*  ma^  be  adopted.  When 
besCaitfied;  "rb'  \'  "1  quite  to  the  surface  of  the 
the  Inflammation  extern*  WK  ^  as  ,,leir  bltC9 
body,  leeches  are  aiwa >.  fl  cd  parts  than  the  punc- 
cause  less  irritation  minn  uressure  of  cuppmg- 
tures  of  the  scarificator  o 

glasses.  hiwiinn  of  mild  laxative  medi- 

Purgir,g.-Thee*»*™X  *  P'i»cil'al  ra6an»  of 
cines  and  salir  " 

diminishing  in 


cines  and"  saline  purgative.  _     •  „  does  nut  produce 
nflammation  rurD»% 


such  us  miianunaiioii  oi  uie  &ium.u  n  iinu  jmcsinic» 
In  all  superficial  inflammations,  however,  they  may 
be  safely-and  ad  vantageously  exhibited,  as  well  as  jn 
most  inflammatory  affections  internally  situated.  In 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  and  brain,  an8,  In- 
deed, in  every  instance  in  which  there  is  an  urgent 
reason  for  putting  as  sudden  a  check  as  possible  to  the 
continuance  of  the  affection,  the  employment  of  nau- 
seating doses  of  antimony  js  most  strongly  indicated. 
The  tar-trite  of  antimony  (emetic  tartar)  is  the  medicine 
on  which  practitioners  place  the  greatest  reliance,  and 
it  is  to  be  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  nausea 
as  follows: — B=.  Antimonii  lartalisati  grana  duo; 
aqua?  distillatas  uncias  quatuor.  Misce  et  cola.  Do- 
sis,  uncia  dimidia^extfi  quaque  hor4. 

The  safest  diaphoretics  qre  citrate  of  potass,  acetate 
of  ammonia,  and  tartrite  of  antimony,  and  James's 
powder.  The  two  latter,  fYom  their  effects  in  pro- 
ducing nausea  and  weakening  the  pulse,  are  sometime* 
most  efficacious,  as  already  stated. 

"  The  warm  hath  seems  to  act  (as  a  modern  writer 
says),  not  only  l)y  increasing  the  tendency  to  perspira- 
tion, but  also  by  occasioning  a  determination  of  blood 
to  those  parts  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  more  immedi- 
ately applied.  It  is  in  this  way  tljat  bathing  the  feet  I 
seems  to  relieve  inflammatory  affections  of  the  heatf* 
and  throat.  I  have  not  seen  any  experiments,  nor  ata 
I  acquainted  with  any,  which  have  been  made  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  its  use  in  the  inflammations  of  the 
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chest ;  but  in  alPinflammations  of  the  belly,  and  of  the 
viscera  contained  within  that  cavity,  there  are  no  other 
means  of  cure,  blood-letting  excepted,  which  afford 
such  sudden  and  permanent  relief,  as  that  which  is  ob- 
tained  from  hot  fomentations  and  warm  bathing." — 
(See  Thomson  on  Inflammation, p.  173.) 

Opium. — The  majority  of  surgeons  entertain  an  in- 
superable objection  to  the  administration  of  opiates  in 
almost  all  cases,  of  inflammation,  and  the  aversion  to 
this  practice  is  for  the  most  part  Reducible  from  the 
recollection  of  opium- being  a  powerful  stimulant.  The 
plan,  however, +as  its  advocates. — (B.  Bell,  Richter, 
be.)  One  of  its  strongest  partisans  tells  us,  that  opium 
particularly  lessens  the  disturbance  of  inflammation, 
and  allays  pain,  which  is  at  once  a  principal  symptom 
of  tlie  process,  and  a  cause  of  its  augmentation,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  fever.  Opium  also  quiets  [he  inordinate 
action  of  the'  solids,  the  menial  agitation  and  restless- 
ness, so  powerfully,  that  it  well  deserves  the  name  of 
thc^grand  antiphlogistic  remedy.  It  likewise  occasions, 
a  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  experience 
shows  is  eminently  serviceable  in  all  inflammation! 
affecting  the  skin.  When  given  with  this  view,  it  is, 
Usually  conjoined  with  antimony,  camphor,  calomel, 
or  Ipecacuanha.  The  administration  of  opium  -is  a 
general  practice  in  ajl  painful  inflammations  arising 
from  external  causes,  and  it  is  attended  with  perfect 
safety. when  evacuations'  from  the  bowels  and  bleeding 
have  been  previously  put  in  practice.  Care  must  be 
taken  to -give  it  in  sufficient  doses ;  for  small  quantities 
not  only  fail  in  fulfilling  the  object,  but  frequently  pro- 
duce quite  an  opposite  effect.  During  its  employment, 
the  bowels  should  be-  kept  open  whh  glysters.  -The 
efficacy  of  opium  .chiefly  manifests  itself  in  the  early 
stage  of  the -'affection;  for  as  soon  "as  the  inflammatory 
fever  has  extended  itself  to  the  whole  system,  it  loses 
its  beneficial  virtues.  Hqnce,  in  cases  of  external  in- 
juries, it  is  to  be  given  the  tirst  two  days,  immediately 
after  bleeding.  It  is  to  be  given  as  soon  after  the  acci- 
dent as  possible,  in  order*  to,  tranquillize  the  mental 
alarm,  and  if  convenient,  towards  the  eveninu,  for  the 
sake  of  procuring  a  quiet  night.— (Richtei-.)  Evacu- 
ation's being  premised,  says  the  other  advocate  tor  this 
medicine,  the  next  object  of  importance  is  to  procure 
ease  and  quietness  to  the  patient,  which,  in  cases  of 
inflammation,  are  often  of  more  real  service,  than  any 
other  circumstance  whatever.  The  most  effectual 
remedy  for  this  purpose  is  opium,  which,  when  the 
pain  and  irritation  are  considerable,  as  very  frequently 
happens  in  extensive  inflammations,  should  never  be 
omitted.  In  large  wounds,  especially  after  amputa- 
tions and  other  capital  operations,  and  in  punctures  of 
all  kinds,  large  doses  of  opium  are  always  attended 
with  remarkably  good  effects.  In  all  such  cases,  how- 
over,  opium,  in  order  to  have  a  proper  influence 
should  be  administered  in  very  large  doses ;  otherwise 
instead  of  proving  serviceable,  it  seems  rather  to  have 
the  contrary  elti'ct. — ( B.  Bell.)  According  to  modern 
observations,  morphine  is  the  principle  in  opium,  that 
i  ranqurilizes  without  producing  the  ill  effects  of  com- 
mon opium,  and  of  course  its  preparations,  are  oecu- 
liarly  suited  tor  cases  of  inflammation.  > 

1  >u  the  contrary,  those  who  are  averse  to  the  use  of 
opium  remark,  that  in  acute  inflammation  daily  ex- 
S!  nn°rw?i  ndepffndently  of  every  theory,  that  tfle 
exhibition  of  this  medicine  increases  the  general  fever 
and  aggravates  the  local  action.  Even  given  as ,a  pre- 
ventive of  inflammation,  after  operations,  anodynes 
are  almost umfo-mly  hurtful,  producing  restlessnes* 
heat,  thirst  and  afterward  headache,  sickness  and 
frequently  troublesome  vo.niting.-(B«,-Hs.)  ' 

According  to  llr.  Thomsorif  "  those  diaphoretics 

ffiSB£ffl£SP£  T'flich  opi,im  ^S;^ 

fev,  r  of  n  tvohniS  ll  ■'""•"""""ion  attended  with 
ever  ot  a  typhoid  character,  or  for  cases  whp«.  ,ho 
inflammation  has  existed  for  a^on  ideS  timeTefore 
diaphoretics  are  employed.   Riven  at  •  a 

unless  to  allay  the  pain'and  fntgl^m^^fir 
operation  or  from  the  recent  infliction  of  an  ex£nt\ 
injury.  Indeed,  unless  when  the  patient  is'  verv 
vom,  and  complains  much  of  pain,  its  use  even  •  "ft X~ 
Chlrurgical  operations,  had,  I  believe,  in  eeneral  hi \\Z 
be  abstained  from,  as  it  almost  never  fails  to  kliH \  ,l 
the  violence  of  the  symptomatic  fever  which  is  the 


necessary  consequence  of  the  operation.  Its  effecro 
are  often  very  beneficial,  when  the  period  of  thi* 
fever  has  passed  over." -(See  Lectures  on  Inflam- 
mation, p.  172.)  Upon  the  whole,  candour  obliges 
me  to  own,  that  the  majority  of  surgeons  in  this  coun- 
try are  decidedly  against  the  general  use  of  opium 
in  inflammation ;  but  after  the  performance  of  severe 
operations,  and  in  all  instances  attended  with  exces- 
sive pain,  truth,  I  believe,  will  justify  my  saying,  that 
they  are  in  favour  of  the  exhibition  of  this  remedy 
and,  no  doubt,  the  preparations  of  morphine,  or  those 
trom  which  the  stimulating  principles  of  the  drug  have 
bjeeri  removed,  while  the  anodyne  are  retained,  ought 
here  to  be  preferred. 

Diet  and  Regimen— In  all  cases,  the  surgeon  is  to 
forbid  the  use  of  wine  and  spirits ;  and,  when  the  in- 
flammation is  at  all  considerable,  the  same  prohibition 
is  to  be  made  fn  regard  to  animal  food.  Watery,  cool- 
ing, mucilaginous,  drinks  are' proper ;  for  they  keep 
off  thirst  and  he^it,  promote  perspiration,  and  tend  to- 
sooth  the  increased  action  of  the  vyhole  arterial  sys- 
tem. For  this  purpose,,  whey,  buttermilk,  bariey- 
water,  decoctions  of  dried  fruits,  water-gruel,  &c.  ma> 
be  given. 

Whep  diluent  drinks  "  are.  intended  to  allay  thirst, 
as  well  as  to  promote  perspiration,  the  addition  of 
some  vegetable.acid,  such  as  lemon-juice,  or  cream  of 
tartar,  renders  them  in  general  very  palatabie  to  pa- 
tienrs.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  inflammation,  and 
where  the  object  is  to  induce  a  moisture  on  the  skin,  ' 
the  niinerafcacids,  though  they  might  serve  to  quench; 
thirst,  are  not  to,  be  employed,  as  they  tend  rather  to- 
check  than  promote  the  flow  of  sweat."— (Thomson 
on  Inflammation,  p.  172.) 

The  chamber  in  which  the  patient  lies  should  not 
be  warmer  than  his  comfort  requires ;  for  heat  tends 
powerfully  to  keep  up  an  increased  action  of  the  san- 
guiferous system.  For  the  .same  reason,  the  patient 
should  not  be  covered  with  a  superfluous  quantity  of 
bed-clothes.  1 

The  whole  body,  but  more  especially  the  inflamed 
-part,  should  be  preserved  in  as  complete  a  state  of  rest 
as  possible.  Every  one  knows,  that  all  motion,  exer- 
cise, and  muscular  exertion  accelerate  the  circulation, 
and  hence  must  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  inflam- 
mation, by  determining  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  to 
the  part  affected. 

Applications.— With  the  exception  of  what  has 
Been  stated  concerning  topical  bleeding,  all  the  fore- 
going remarks  relate  to  the  general  treatment  of  in- 
flammation :  the  local  means  remain  for  consideration 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  phlegmon  is  at- 
tended with  an  increase  of  heat  in  the  part  affected 
and  it  is  an  acknowledged  and  well-known  fact  that 
the  action  of  the  arteries,  as  well  as  every  other  ope- 
ration in  the  animal  economy,  is  promoted  and  in- 
creased by  the  influence  of  heat.  For  this  reason,  an- 
obvmus  indication  arises,  viz.  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  inflamed  part,  by  the  topical  application  of 
cold,  and,  in  particular,  by  continually  abstracting  the 

P«L™(ri«^  in  l''e  ]mr''  by  keepinS  «P  a  constant 
evaporation  from  its  surface. 

n^-.5)LtllenOCarr.!'emedies  aP?lied  directly  to  inflamed 
pails  (says  Dr.  Thomson),  cold  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
P°Wftrful-  I"  reducing  the  temperature,  cold 
dimtmshes  the  morbid  sensibility  and  pain  of  inflamed 
Pi  J  V  .k  '  Prflbablv'  >«  consequence  of  this,  the  action 
nso  ot  the  vessels  by  which  the  inflamed  parts  are 
pupp hed  with  blood.  The  most  common  mode  or 
Z^rj,C?d  is,  fr&  «PPHcation  to  the  part  in- 
flamed o,  cloths  which  have  been  dipped  in  cold  water, 
i  hese  are  to  be;  repeated  as  often  as  they  become- 
■  warift,  or  any  relict  \s  experienced  by  the  patient  from 
their  use.  When  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  the 
emote  parts  of  either  the  upper  or  lower  extremities 
ot  the  body,  the  inflamed  part  itself  may  be  immersed 
in  water.  Tms-immersion,  as  I  shall  afterward  have- 
occasion  to  mention,  has  often  been  found  useful 
m  superficial  burns.  In  order  to  increase  the  effect 
produced  by  cold,  it  has  been  proposed  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  water  below  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  by  a  proper  mixture  of  saline  bodies,  as 
some  of  these  are  known  to  produce  cold  during  their 
solution  in  water,  or  even  in  very  urgent  cases  to  apply 
ice  or  snow.  The  ice,  however,  must  net  be  applied 
too  long,  nor  in  too  large  a  quantity  ;  for  it  very  , 
quickly  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  part  to  which*. 
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it  is  applied,  and,  in  some  instances,  lias  been  known 
to  occasion  gangrene,  &c."—(  On Inflojnviauontp.  ISO.) 

With  the  cold  water  applied  to  phlegmonous  Inflam- 
mation, it  is  usual  to  blend  some  leinedks,  which  are 
astringent,  and  supposed  10  have  also  a  sedative 
quality.  The  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zirtc,  and 
vinegar  seem  now,  indeed,  to  have  acquired  permanent, 
celebrity  lor  their  efficacy  in  resolving  inflammation. 

Extensive  experience  and  long  established  trials, 
have  now  fully  confirmed  the  virtue  of  all  those  local 
remedies,  in  which  the  acetate  of  lead  is  the  active 
ingredient.  M.  Goulard,  and  othEr  French  surgeons, 
found,  that  the  objections  to  the  employment  of  many 
other  sedative  applications  in  the  treatment  ol  inflam- 
mation did  not  exist  against  lh.e  use  of  this  preparation 
of  lead  The  universal  assent  ol  modern  practi- 
tioners proves,  indeed,  that  the  aeeiaie  ot  lead,  as  a 
local  application  for  genuine  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion, is  certainly  unsurpassed,  if  not  unrivalled,  in 
point  of  efficacy.  ,  .  ,jl„m 

The  preparations  of  lead  are  recommended  by  M. 
Goulard,  as  applicable  to  almost  every  stage  pt  inflam- 
mation. Vfaien  swellings  have  fully  suppurated,  the 
employment  of  what  he  calls  the  exlraduvi  saturni, 
will  generally  render  it  unnecessary  to  open  them. 
Even  in  gangrene,  the  solution  of  lead  is  represented, 
by  this  partial  writer,  as  a  Temedy  deserving  of  the 
greatest  confidence.  ,  . 

But,  notwithstanding  the  above  exaggeration,  every 
man  of  experience  and  observation  will  allow,  that, 
while  there  is  a  chance  of  accomplishing  resolution, 
no  local  applications  to  phlegmonous  inflammation 
are  in  geucial  so  proper  as'cold  lotions,  containing  the 
acetate  of  lead.  .  .  . 

"  The  manner  in  which  it  operates  in  curing  inflam- 
mation (as  Dr.  Thomson  observes)  is  not  known  to  us, 
nor  is  it  at  all  limes  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
share  which  the  lead  has  in  allaying  inflammation, 
and  that  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  coldness  ot 
the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved.  No  one,  however, 
will  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy,  who  has  ever 
felt  it  in  his  own  body,  or  witnessed  in  others  the 
soothin"  and  agreeable  effects  which  it  produces  in 
excoriations  of  the  skin,  or  in  inflammation  of  mucous 
membranes.  Lead  is  a  remedy  which  is  often  highly 
useful  In  excoriations  from  friction,  in  punctured 
wounds  with  inflammation  of  absorbent  vessels,  veins, 
nerves,  &c,  in  slight  burns,  in  cutaneous  heat,  erup- 
tions of  the  face,  in  fractures  and  dislocations,  in  the 
inflammation'  attending  scirrhus  and  cancer,  syphilis 
and  gonorrhoea,  in  wounds  accompanied  with  excoria- 
tion from  .the  discharges  they  emit,  and  in  wounds 
attended  with  a  burning  sensation  of  pain.  —(P.  182.) 

From  the  poisonous  qualities  of  lead,  when  taken 
into  the  system,  and  from  the  possibility  of  this  mineral 
being  absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  objections 
have  arisen  against  the  free  use  of  its  preparations, 
even  as  outward  remedies,  in  cases  of  inflammation. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  though  the  possibility  of 
such  absorption  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
disorder  called  the  culica  pietonum.,  which  originates 
in  painters  from  the  white  lead  absorbed  into  the  sys- 
tem yet  any  ill  effects  from  the  use  of  lead,  as  an 
Application  to  inflamed  parts,  are  so  rare,  that  they 
can  hardly  form  a  serious  objection  to  the  practice. 
It  is  a  fact,  thai  in  inflamed  parts  there  is  an  impe: 
diment  to  absorption,  and  this  circumstance  must 
tend  to  render  the  employment  of  lead  a  matter  of 
safety  Mr.  B.  Bell  observes,  that  in  all  the  experience 
which  he  had  had  of  the  external  application  of  lead 
and  its  preparations,  and  in  many  cases,  particularly 
of  burns,  where  he  had  known  the  greatest  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  covered  with  applications  of  this 
description  for  days,  nay  for  weeks  together,  he  did  not 
"  recollect  a  single  instanceof  any  disagreeable  symptom 
be'ino  ever  produced  by  them.,  'Nor  has  Dr.  Thomson 
ever° seen  the  col'ica  pietonum  follow.the  use  of  Gou- 
lard —(See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  183.) 

A  lotion  composed  of  acetate  of  lead,  vinegar,  and 
water,  is  very  commonly  employed.  fc.  Plumbi  Ace- 
Lis  5ss.  Solve  in  Acet.  pur.  5.iv.  El  adde  Aq.  I  on 
tana;  distill,  ftij.  The  vineaar  makes  the  solution 
more  complete.  In  all  common  casps,  a  te^poonfu 
of  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatisv  qlended  with  a  pint  of 
wa  er,  c?  which  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine  has  been 
added,  will  be  found  an  eligible  lotion.  Occasionally, 
bread-crumb  is  moistened  in  the  fluid,  and  applied  in 


the  form  of  a  poultice ;  but  linen  dipped  In  the  lotion 
and  kept  constantly  wet  with  it,  is  mostly  preferred 
Thus  a  continual  evaporation  is  maintained,  and  of 
course  a  tegular  abstraction  of  heat. 

When  the  surgeon  is  afiaid  of  employing  a  solution 
of  lead,  he  may  try  oue  of  the  sulphale  of  zinc.  One 
drachm  of  this  substance  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
water,  and  linen,  well  wet  with  the  lotion,  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  inflamed  part. 

Many  practitioners  impute  little  real  efficacy  cither 
to  the  acetate  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  zinc  contained 
in  the  above  applications ;  and  they  attribute  all  iho 
good  that  is  produced  entirely  to  the  evaporation  kept 
up  from  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  pari,  and  to  the 
coldness  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  metallic  salts  are 
dissolved.  Surgeons  who  entertain  these  sentimenu 
often  apply  simple  cold  water,  or  spirit  of  wine  largely 
diluted. 

There  are  particular  casesof  inflammation, in  wliieh 
the  extravasation  of  blood  and  lymph,  in  the  interstices 
of  the  inflamed  part,  is  exceedingly  copious,  and.tliB 
swelling  considerable,  but  the  pain  and  redness  not 
particularly  great.  In  such  instances,  it  is  an  indica 
tion  to  rouse  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  in  oidet. 
that  those  vessels  may  remove  the  extiavasated  fluid, 
and  with  this  view,  a  more  powerful  discutient  lotion  ' 
may  be  employed  than  in  other  cases,  and  snmetinjes 
it  is  even  better  to  use  embrocations  and  liniments, 
than  any  sort  of  lotion.  The  following  discutient 
lotions  are  often  employed :— R;.  Ammonia;  MutiaUE 
5  ss.  Aceti ;  Spiritus  Vini  vectifbati ;  sing.  lb].  M.  R. 
Liq.  Auimon.  Acet.  Spir.  Vini  reclif.;  A«.  Distlllatffl ; 
sing.  5  iv.  M.  The  Liq.  Ammonite  Acet.  answers  very 
'  well  by  itself. 

VVhen  the  part  affected  with  inflammation  is  jiot 
very  tender,  or 'when  it  lies  deep,  applications  of  the 
vegetable  acid  are  often  had  recourse  fo  with  conside- 
rable advantage  :  and  the  most  effectual  form  of  using 
it  seems  to  be  a  poultice  made  with  vinegar  and 
crumb  of  bread.  In  such  cases,  it  has  been  thought, 
that  an  alternate  use  of  this  remedy,  and  the  saturnine 
lotion,  has  prodnceltl  more  beneficial  effects  Jhaa  arc 
cornmouly  observed  from  a  continued  use  of  one  of 
them.— ( B.  Bell.)  However,  surgeons  of  the  present 
day  seem  to  think,  that  vinegar  can  be  as  advantage 
ously  applied  in  the  form  of  a  lotion,  as  in  that  of  a 
poultice,  and  certainly  with  less  trouble. 

Alcohol  and  ether  have  acquired  some  celebrity  as 
local  remedies  for  inflammation.  Nodoubtone  gteal 
reason  why  they  are  not  more  extensively  used  for  this 
purpose  is,  the  expense  attending  such  treatment,  as 
these  fluids  evaporate  with  great  rapidity.  Alcohol 
may  possibly  prove  useful  from  its  astnngent  qualities; 
but  it  seems  much  more  rational  to  impute  both  its 
virtue,  and  that  of  ether,  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
evaporation  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  inflamed 

Pa  Warm  Applications.— The*  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  reconcile  every  useful  practice  with  a  philosophical 
theory,  is  in  no  instance  more  strikingly  exempli  bed, 
than  in  the  opposite  sorts  of  local  applications,  which 
are  of  service  in  inflammation.  The  generality  ol 
cases  undoubtedly  receive  most  relief  from  the  use  ol 
cold  sedative  astringent  lotions;  but  there  are  cnnali- 
mtions  and  parts  which  derive  most  serviee  from  ttie 
local  employment  of  warm  emollient  remedies. 

Were  I  to  endeavour  to  define  the  particular  in- 
stances in  which  the  latter  applications  avail  most,  t 
should  take  upon  me  a  task  which  hss  baffled  all  tne 
most  able  surgical  writers.   The  first  stage  or  acme 
ophtlialmy,  and  the  hernia  humoralis,  or  inflamed  tes- 
ticle, may  he  specified,  however,  as  examples,  in  whicn, 
generally  speaking,  warm  emollient  applications  at « 
better  than  cold  astringent  ones.   Yet,  even  with  f* 
spect  to  inflammation  of  the  testis,  there  is  some  (in 
ference  of  opinion  about  the  superiority  of  cold  or 
warm  applications.    Mr.  James's  sentiments  are  as 
follows:  in  the  treatment  it  is  of  importance  to  con- 
sider the  differences  of  the  cause;  thus,  in  mumps  ano 
rheumatism,  the  constitution  is  chiefly  to  be  a"/""!1' 
to,  and  cold  applications  are  certainly  improper,  vvnen 
it  (the  inflammation  of  the  testis)  arises  from  a  blow, 
after  leeches  have  been  freely  employed,  fomentation" 
are  the  best  remedy.    But  Mr  James  thinks  that  in  ■ 
is  not  the  case,  in  many  instances  of  inflamed  l^1"™ 
.from  gonorrhoea,  where  cold  applications  are  prefer- 
able; but  he  owns  that  the  feelings  of  the  patient  ww 
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beat  determine  the  point.—  [Jame a  on  Inflammation, 
y.  164.) 

"  Fomentations  or  embrocations  with  warm  water, 
(as  a  judicious  writer  has' remarked)  are  often  a  very 
powerful  means  of  abating  internal  inflammation. 
This  efitjet  is  very  apparent, in  some  of  the  deeper- 
seated  inflammations,  as  in  the  inflammation  of  the 
urinary  bladder,  intestines,  or  other  viscera  contained 
within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  warmth,in 
this  case,  may  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men, by  bath'  or  fomentation,  or  in  the  way  of  injec- 
tion by  the  anus,  &c.  In  some  inflammations  of  the 
joints,  warmth  also  is 'found  to  be  very'useful.  These, 
however,  are  inflammations  which  have  a  tendency  to 
the  chronic  state." — (See  Thomson  on  Inflammation, 
p.  188.) 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  feelings  of  certain  patients, 
there  are  undoubtedly  particular  constitutions  in  which 
the  local  use  of  warm  remedies  produces  greater  relief 
than  that  of  cold  ones.  This  circumstance,  however, 
does  not  generally  happen;  and,  as  warm  emollient 
applications  of  all  kinds  have  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluence m  promoting  suppuraiiou,  a  fact  admitted  by 
every  experienced  practitioner,  the  use  of  such  reme- 
dies, while  the  resolution  of  inflammation  is  practica- 
ble, must  be  highly  censurable.  But  . I  am  ready  to 
grant,  that  in  all  cases  of  inflammation  which  mani- 
festly cannot  be  cured  without  suppuration,  the  emol- 
lient plau  of  treatment  ought  to  be  at  once  adopted  ; 
for  the  sooner  the  inatier  is  formed  the  sooner  the 
inflammation  itself  is  stopped.  The  inflammation 
attending  coniused  and  guii-shot  wounds,  and  that 
accompanying  boils  and  carbuncles,  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  inflammation  originating  in  fevers  com- 
monly ends  in  suppuration;  and  in  such  instances, 
perhaps,  it  knight  be  advantageous  also  to  employ  at 
once  i  lie  emollient  treatment. 

Warmth  and  moisture  together,  in  other  words  fo- 
mentations, are  commonly  had  recourse  to;  but.it  is 
observed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  when  the  warmth  is  as 
much  as  the  sensitive  principle  can  bear,  U<excites  ac- 
tion. Whether  it  is  the  action  of  inflammation,  or  the 
action  of  the  contraction  of  the  vessels,  is  unknown. 
We  see  that  many  patients  cannot  bear  warmth,  and 
therefore  it  might  be  supposed  to  increase  the  action 
of  dilatation  and  do  harm.  But  if  the  pain  should 
arise  from  the  contraction  of  the  inflamed  vessels,  be- 
nefit would  he  the  result;  though  we. must  doubt  that 
this  change  is  produced,  as  making  the  vessels  contract 
would  probably  give  ease. 

From  the  preceding  observations  we  must  perceive 
how  vain  it  is  to  theorize  on  this  subject,  which  even 
puzzled  the  genius  and  penetration  of  a  Hunter.  In 
addition  to  what  has  been  already  observed,  I  feel  to- 
tally incapable  of  giving  any  useful  practical  advice, 
with  respect  to  those  cases  in  which  warm  emollient 
applications  should  be  used  in  preference  to  cold 
astringent  ones.  I  can,  however,  with  confidence  re- 
mark, that  the  surgeon  who  consults  the  feelings  and 
comfort  of  the  patient  on  this  point  will  seldom  commit 
any  serious  error.  Hence,  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
first  kind  of  topical  applications  seem  not  to  produce 
the  wonted  degree  of  relief,  let  the  second  sort  be  trjeoV, 
From  the  opportunity  of  comparison  a  right  judgment 
may  then  be  easily  formed. 

The  poultice,  made  of  the  powder  of  linseed,  is  so 
easily  prepared,  that  the  old  bread  and  milk  poultice  is 
now  seldom  employed.  As  much  hot  water  is  to  -be 
put  into  a  basin  as  the  size  of  the  poultiee  requires, 
and  then  the  linseed  powder  is  to  be-gradually  mixed, 
with  the  water  till  the  mass  is  of  a  proper  consistence. 
Frequently  a  little  sweet  oil  is  also'  added,  to  keep  the 
application  longer  s»ft  and  moist.      .  ' 

Fomentations  are  only  to  he  considered  as  temporary" 
applications,  while  the  emollient  poultices  are  the  per- 
manent ones.  The  former  ale,  at  most;  never  used 
more  than  three  times  a  day  for  the  space  of  about  half 
an  hour  each  time.  Two  of  tlie  best  are  the  follow- 
ing:— ft.  Lini  contusi  5  j.  Ohamtemeli  5  ij.  Aq.  dis- 
till. Ibvi.  Paulisper  coque  et  cola.  Or,  ft.  Papaveris 
alhi  exsiccati  5  iv.  Aq.  puree  lbvi.  Coque  usque  re- 
maneat  Ibij.  et  cola. 

Some  practitioners,  however,  are  inclined  to  think 
warm  water  alone  quite  as  efficacious  as  the  decoc- 
tions of  particular  herbs.  Thus  Dr.  Thomson  ob- 
serves, "  herbs  are  now  seldom  used  in  the  way  of  fo- 
mentation, unless  in  compliance  With  ancient  custom 


or  with  the  prejudices  of  particular  individuals.  The 
discutient  power  of  the  warm  water  may  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  various  substances,  such  as  vinegar, 
spiiits  of  w  ine,  saline  substances,  such  as  common 
salt,  acetate  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  But  these 
warm  and  stimulating  embrocations  are  used  chiefly 
in  the  passive,  chronic,  or  more  indolent  species  of  in- 
flammation."— (.See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  189. 

By  pursuing  the  above  treatment,  the  resolution  of 
the  inflammation  will  in  general  begin  to  take  place, 
either  in  the  course  of  three  or  lour  days,  or  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time.  At  all  events,  it  may  usually  be  known 
befpfe  *he  expiration  of  this  period  how  the  disorder 
will  terminate.'  If  the  heat,  paiiij  and  other  attending 
symptoms  abate,  and  especially  if  the  tumour  begin 
to  decrease,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  gangrenous 
appearances,  we  may  then  he  almost  certain,  that,  by 
a  continuance  of  the  same  plan,  a  total  resolution  will 
in  time  be  effected. 

Oft  the-bther  hand,  when  all  the  different  symptoms 
increase,  and  particularly  when  the  tumour  becomes 
larger  and  softish,  attended  with  a  more  violent  throb- 
bing pain,  we  may  conclude  that  the  case  will  proceed 
to  suppuratiori.  Hence'  an  immediate-change  of  treat- 
ment is  indicated,  and  sucfi  applications  as  were  proper 
while  resolution  seemed  practicable,  are  to  be  left  off 
and  others  substituted.  This  remark  leiates  to  the 
employment  of  cold  astringent  remedies,  which,  when 
suppuration  is  inevitable,,  only  do  harm  by  retarding' 
what  cannot  be  avoided,  and  affording  no  relief  of  the 
pain  and  other  symptoms.  If  the  inflammation,  how- 
ever, should  already  be  treated  with  emollients,  no 
alteration  of  the  topical  applications  is  requisite,  in 
consequence  of  tfre  inevitability  of  the  formation  of 
matter.  .  Indeed,  emollient *pou'ltices  and  fomentations 
are  the  chief  local  means  both  of  promoting  suppura- 
tion; and  diminishing  the  pain,  violent  throbbing,  &c. 
which  always  precede  this  termination  of  phlegmonous 
inflammation. 

But  besides  the  substitution  of  warm  emollient  ap 
plications  for  cold  astringent  lotions,  practitioners  have 
decided,  that  it  is  also  prudent,  as  soon  as  the  certainty 
is  manifest,  to  relinquish  the  free  employment  of  eva 
cuations,  particularly  blood-letting,  and  to  allow  tha 
patient  a  more  generous  diet.  When  the  system  is  too 
much  reduced  by  the  injudicious  continuance  of  rigor- 
ous antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  progress  of  the  ensuing 
suppuration  is  always  retarded  in  a  disadvantageous 
manner,  and  the  patient  is  rendered  too  weak  to  sup- 
port either  a  long-continued  or  a  profuse  discharge, 
w  hich  it  may  not  be  possible  to  avoid. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  briefly  noticing 
blisters,  rubefacients,  issues,  and  synapisms,  as  means 
often  employed  for  the  relief  of  particular  cases  of  in- 
flammation. "Blisters  (says  Dr.  Thomson)  are  never 
applied  to  a  part  which  is  actually  inflamed.  They 
seem  to  be  chiefly  useful  by  exciting  inflammation  in 
a  contiguous  part.  It  is  from  this  tendency  which 
blisters  have  to  produce  inflammation,  and  of  course  a 
certain  degree  of  fever,  that  they  are  seldom  to  be  em- 
ployed in  acute  inflammatory  cases  till  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  by  other  means  in  some  measure 
subdued." — (P.  187.) 

"  Of  the  same  nature,  though  milder  in  their  opera- 
tion than  blisters,  are  the  whole  class, of  rubefacients. 
They  prpduce  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  parts  to  * 
which  they  are  applied,  and,  in  a  manner  not  yet  well 
understood,  occasion  a  diminution  in  the  action  of  the 
vessels,  and  consequently  in  the  quantity  of  blood  with 
which  the  inflamed  parts  are  supplied.  This  influence 
is  exerted  more  or  less  directly  in  different  instances. 
The  extremities 'of  the  intercostal  arteries  may  open 
both  on  the  pleura  lining  the  chest,  and  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin  covering  it,  and  whatever  excites  an  in- 
creased flow  of  blocd  into  one  of  these  textures,  may 
be  conceived  to  be  attended  with  a  proportionally  di- 
minished flow  into  the  other  texture.  But  blisters. are 
found  by  experience  to  be  efficacious  in  removing  in- 
flammation where  no  communication  whatever  can  be 
traced  between  the  blood-vessels  of  the  inflamed  part 
and  that  to  which  the  blister  is  applied.  We  have  ex-  ' 
amples  of  this  mode  of  action  in  the  beneficial  effects 
obtained  from  the  application  of  blisters  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  and  the  membranes  immediately  co- 
vering it,  of  the  lungs  and  intestines,  or  of  any  of , the 
viscera  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The 
nearer  in  such  instances  the  blister  or  rubefacient  can 
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be  applied  a  the  part  inflamed,  the  greater  is  the  relief 
obtained;  and  in  general,  1  believe,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  that  the  relief  which  they  afford  will 
be  proportional  to  the  degree  oT  inflammation  which 
they  excite." — (See  Thomson  on  Inflammation,  p. 
187.  189.) 

Synapisms,  blisters,  and  issues  arc  in  many  instances 
applied  in  situations  which  are  so  remote  from  and  un- 
connected by  vessels  with  the  inflamed  parts,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  their  mode  of  operation,  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system.  "Tire 
irritation  of  a  synapism  applied  to  the  foot  (says  Dr. 
Thomson)  may  relieve  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  head 
or  stomach.  Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  gives  relief  in 
inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  and  the  application  of  a 
blister  or  caustic  to  the  neck  may  cure  an  inflamma- 
'  iion  of  the  eyes,  &c." — (P.  189.)  Here  counter-irrita- 
tion is  the  principle  by  which  an  explanation  is  usually 
attempted.— (See  Blisters.) 
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mations, Edinb.  1813.'  Boyer,  Traiti  des  Maladies 
Chir.  t.  1.  Delpech,  Pricis  Eltrn.  des  Mai.  Chir.  I.  1, 
chap.  1.  Paris,  1816.  John  HerdmHn,  Diss,  an  White 
Swelling,  and  the  doctrine  of  Inflammation,  8oo.  Edin. 
1802.  F.  J.  V.  Broitssais,  Hist,  des  Phlegmasics,ou 
Inflammations  Chroniques,  &-c.  tom.%,  8oo.  Paris,  1808 
C.  Wenzel,  ubcr  die  Induration  vnd  das  Gcschwiir  in 
indurioten  Theilen,  8vo.  Mainz,  1815.  Wilson  Philip, 
on  Febrile  Diseases,  part  2.  ■  Introduction,  ex.  3  ;  and 
an  Experimental  Inquiry  into  tlie  Laws  of  the  Vital 
Functions,  ed.  8vo.  Land.  1818.  Caleb  H.  Parry,  Ele- 
ments of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  8vo.  Land.  1815. 
Also,  an  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Mature,  8rc.  of 
the  Arterial  Pulse,  8vo.  Jjondon,  1816.  Charles  H. 
Parry,  Additional  Experiments  on  the  Arteries  of 
Warm-blooded  Animals,  Src.  8vo.  Land.  1819.  James 
Wilson,  Lectures  on  the  Blood,  and  on  the  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Surgical  Pathology  of  the  Vascular 
System,  8vo.  Lond.  1819.  C.  If.  Ronuefeld,  Animad- 
vers^bnes  nonnulla  ad  Doctrinam  de  Inflammatione, 
4to.  Lips.  1817.  C.  Hastings,  a  Treatise  on  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Lungs,  Src. 
8vo.  Lond.  1820.  J.  H.  James,  Obs.  on  some  of  the  Ge- 
neral Principle?,  and  on  the  Particular  Mature  and 
Treatment  of  the  different  Species  of  Inflammation, 
8bo.  Lond.  1821.  C.  J.  M.  Langenbeck,  Nosologic,  &rc. 
der  Chir.  Krankheiten ;  b.  1,  G6lt.  1822.  J.  Syme,  on 
the  Mature  of  Inflammation,  in  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  Mo. 
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INJECTION.  A  fluid  intended  to  be  thrown  against, 
or  into  a  part  of  the  body,  by  means  of  a  syringe. 
Thus  port  wine  and  water  form  an  injection,  which  is 
used  by  surgeons  for  radically  curing  the  hydrocele, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  introduced  into  the  cavity  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  where  it  excites  the  degree  of  in- 
flammation necessary  to  produce  a  universal  adhesion 
between  this  membrane  and  the  surface  of  the  testicle. 

Thus  many  fluid  remedies  are  introduced  into  the 
urethra  and  vagina  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea.  In 
the  article  Gonorrhoea  will  be  found  an  account  of  the 
best  injections  employed  for  its  relief.  A  few  addi- 
tional remedies  of  this  class  are  here  subjoined. 

INJECTIO  ACIDI  MURIATICI.  R..  Aquae  distil. 
?iv.  Acid.  Mur.  gutt.  vij.  Misce.  Has  been  used  for 
the  relief  of  the  ardor  urinae  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea. 

IN.IECTIO  ALUMINIS.  R.AIum.  3j.  Aq.  pur. 
5  vij.  Misce.  Successfully  em ployett  by  Dr.  Cheston, 
in  affections  of  the  rectum,  either  when  the  internal 
coat  is  simply  relaxed  and  disposed  to  prolapsus,  or 
when  it  is  studded  with  loose  fnngated  tumours. 

INJECTIO  CUPKI  AMMONIATI.  B;.  Liquoris 
Cupri  ammon.  eutt.  xx.   Aqua?  rosa;  ?  iv.  Misce. 

INJECTIO  aUERCUS.  R,  Decocti  quercus  Ibj. 
Ahiminis  purificat.  $ss.  Misce.  Used  when  the  rec- 
tum or  vaaina  is  disposed  to  prolapsus  from  relaxation, 
or  in  cases  of  gleet. 
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INOSCULATION  denotes  the  union  of  vessels 
conjunction  of  their  extremities.  It  is  generally  sy- 
nonymous wilh  anastomosis,  tnough  sometimes  a  dis- 
tinction is  made ;  anastomosis  signifying  the  union  of 
vessels  by  minute  ramifications,  and  inosculation  a 
direct  communication  by  trunks.  The  great  use  of 
inosculations  is  to  facilitate  and  ensure  the  continuance 
of  the  circulation,  when  the  large  trunks  of  vessels  are 
obstructed  by  pressure,  disease,  &c.  Thus,  in  cases  of 
aneurism,  when  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  is  tied,  the 
inosculations  of  the  branches  given  off  above  the 
ligature,  witli-other  branches  arising  below  it,  fonrvat. 
orfce  a  channel,  through  which  the  lower  part  of  the 
limb  is  supplied  with  blood.  Were  there  no  such  ar- 
rangement in  the  human  body  as  inosculations,  aneu- 
risms Could  never  be  cured  by  a  surgical  operation. 
So  infinitely  numerous,  indeed,  are  these  inosculations, 
that  they  do  the  office  of  the  subclavian,  carotid,  and 
external  and  internal  iliac  arteries,  when  these  vessel* 
are  tied,  and  upon  this  fact  is  founded  the  success  of 
some  of  tlie  most  brilliant  operations  in  modern  sur- 
gery .—(See  Aneurism.)  Even  the  aorta  itself  may  be 
perfectly  obstructed,  the  circulation  go  on,  and  every 
part  be  fully  supplied  with  blood.— (See  Aorta.)  In 
dogs,  the  abdominal  aorta  has  been  tied,  without  Hie 
'circulation- in  lhe  hinder  extremities  being  stopped 
(see  the  Experiments  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  258) ;  and  Die  operation  performed  a 
few  years  ago,  in  GUy's  Hospital,  tends  Jo  prove  that 
the  same  thing  is  possible  in  the  human  subject.— (See 
Aorta.)  Ftoan  the  observations  of  the  same  distin- 
guished surgeon,  it  appears,  that  the  arteries  which 
Ibrni  the  new  circulation  in  a  limb,  after  the  obliteia- 
lion  of  the  principal  artery,  are  not  only  enlarged  hut 
tortuous.  Any  great  increase,  however,  in  the  diame- 
ter of  the  anastomosing  vessels  is  butilowly  produced ; 
for  Sir  A.  Coopor  has  injected  a  limb  several  weeks 
after  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism,  without  br- 
ing able  to  force' the  inje,ciion  through  communicating 
vessels  into  the  parts  below.  The  limb  must  have  ac- 
tive exercise  before  the  vessels  enlarge  much.  On 
account  of  the  arteries  not  very  readily  enlarging, 
the  limbs  of  persons  who  have  undergone  the  opera- 
tion for  aneurism  are  for 'a  considerable  time  weaker 
than  natural.  They  feel  the  influence  of  cold  more, 
and  are  more  disposed  to  ulcerate  from  slight  causes. 
Hence,  the  utility  of  covering  them  with  flannel  or 
fleecy  hosiery.  Hence  the  rashness  of  applying  cold 
washes,  bandages,  &c— (See  vol.  cit.,  p.  249,  et 
seq.) 

Iii  another  place,  the  same  gentleman  lias  published 
an  interesting  description  of  the  anastomoses  of  the 
arteries  of  the  groin..  "'Hypothesis  (says  he)  would  lead, 
to  a  belief,  that  anastomosing  vessels  would  be  nume-i 
rous  in  proportion  to  the  time  which  had  elapsed  from 
the  operation  ;  but  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact;  for, 
at  first,  many  vessels  convey  the  blood,  originally  con- 
ducted by-  the  principal  artery.  But,  gradually,  the 
number  of  these  channels  becomes  diminished,  and,, 
after  a  length  of  time,  a  few  vessels,  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  the  new  circulation,  become  so  much  enlarged, 
as  to  be  capable  of  conveying  an  equal  portion  ol  blood 
to  that  which  passed  through  the  original  trunk." 

The  experience  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  also  tends  to  con 
firm  the  important  fact,  that  "  it  is  desirable  in  femoral 
aneurism,  if  not,  indeed,  in  all  others,  to  perform  the 
operation  in  an  early  slate  of  the  disease,"  as  the  pa 
tient  then  recovers  the  use  of  the  limb  much  more 
quickly  than  when  the  tumour  has  been  suffered  to 
attain  a  large  size.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,>, 
425,  et.  sra.)  .  J 

INTERRUPTED  SUTURE.   See  Sutures. 

INTESTINES  WOUNDED.  See  Woundt  of  tht 
Abdomen. 

1NTROSUSCEPTION,  or  Intussusception.  Called 
also  Volvulus.  *  A  disease,  produced  by  the  passing 
of  one  portion  of  an  intestine  into  another,  commonly 
the  upper  into  the  lower  part. — (./.  Hunter.)  On  tin* 
subject,  Mr.  LangsiahY  has  published  an  interesting  pV 
per,  in  the  Edin.  Surg.  Journal,  Mo.  XI  ;  which  I 
shall  lake  the  liberty  of  freely  quoting.  He  remark* 
that  the  small  intestines  of  children  are  so  often  af- 
fected with  inlrosiisception,  in  a  slight  degree,  that 
most  practitioners  must  have  had  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  form  of  ihe  complaint.  The  greatest  parlof 
three  hundred  children.who  died  either  of  worms,  ordu  | 
r  in;  dentition,  at  the  Hdpital  de  la  Salipetriere,  and  came 
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'.rider  the  examination  of  M.  Louis,  had  two,  three, 
>ur,  and  even  more  volvuli,  without  any  inflammation 
Of  the  parts,  or  any  circumstances  leading  to  a  suspicion 
fiat  these  affections  bad  been  injurious  during  life. 
'  These  cases  (says  M.  Louis)  seem  to  prove  that.in- 
irosusception  may  be  formed  and  destroyed  again  by 
Ihe  mere  action  of  the  intestines.'' — (Mim.  de  VAcad. 
de  Chirnrg.  itoi  t.  4r,  p.  222.)  This  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Baillie  (Morbid  Ana- 
tomy, Id  edit.  p.  162),  who  observes  that  "in  opening 
bodies,  particularly  of  infants,  an  intussusception  is  not 
unfrequently  foun.l,  which  had  been  attended  with  no 
mischief;  the  parts  appear  perfectly  free1  from  inflam- 
mation, and 'they  would  probably  have  been  easily 
disentangled  from  each  other  by  their  natural  peristaltic 
motion."  A  rare  example  is  on  record,  where  the  dis- 
placement existed^  at  birth.— (Beireil,  De  Iiitestints  se 
intus  suscipientibus,  See.  Htlmst.  1769.) 

The  disease,  as  Mr.  Langstaff  remarks,,  assumes  a 
more  dangerous,  and  indeed,  generally,  a  faia!  form., 
When  it  occurs  at  the  termination  of  the  small  intcs- 
lines  in  the  ccecum.  A  contracted  state  of  the  part  to 
be  introsuscepted,  and  a  dilatation  of  that  portion  of 
the  canal  into  which  this  part  must  pass,  are  essential 
conditions  to  the  formation  of  a  volvulus;  and  they 
exist  nowhere  so  completely  as  in  this  situation.  The 
extent  to  which  the  affection  here  proceeds  would  ap- 
pear almost  incredible,  if  it  were  not  proved  liv  well 
authenticated  facts.  "A  person  who  considered  the 
natural  situation  and  connexion  of  the  parts,  would 
of  course  require  the  strongest  evidence  before  he 
would  believe  iliat  the  ileum,  caecum,  ascending  and 
transverse  portions  of  the  colon,  may  descend  into  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  latter  intestine ;  nay,  more,  that 
they  may  pass  thiough  the  rectum,  and  he  protruded 
in  the  form  of  a  procidentia  ani.  Such  cases,  however, 
are  recorded.— (See  LeltsoriCs  Case  in  Phil,.  Trans, 
pdl.  76.  and  Langstafi.ih  Edin:  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour- 
nal, JTo.  XI.)  ■  ■  '  .  v  '  » 
This  gentleman  next  relates  ihe  case  of  a  child  three 
months  old,  the  body  of  which  he  inspected  after 
death,  and  found  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  preceding 
account.  The  example  was  particular  in  there  being', 
in  addition  to  an  extensive 'introsusception  in  the  usual 
way,  a  smaller  invagination  in  the  opposite  difecTSon, 
like  what  probably  occurred  in  the  case  related  by  Mr. 
Spry— (Mnl.  and  Physical  Journal,  JVo.  XI.)  Sir  E. 
Home  mentions  a  retrograde  introsusception,  in  which 
a  worm  was  foand  coiled  up  round  the  introsuscepted 
part.  The  disease  took  place  in  a  boy  who  had  swal- 
lowed arsenic— (See  Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of 
Med.  and  C/ur.  Knowledge,  vol.  1 ) 

If  the  following  mode  of  accounting  for  introsuscep- 
tion be  just,  it  will  most  frequently  happen  down- 
wards, although  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
*ake  place  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  in  which  case,  the 
change  of  a  cure  will  be  increased  hy  the  natural  ac- 
tion; of  the  intestinal  canal  tending  to  replace  the 
intestine  ;  and  probably  from  this  circumstance  it  may 
oftener  occur  than  commonly  appears. 

When  the  introsusception  is  downwards,  it  mav  be 
called  progressive)  and  when  it  happens  upwards,  re- 
trograde. The  manner  in  which  it  mav  take  place  is, 
by  one  portion  of  a  loose  intestine'  being  contracted, 
and  the  part  immediately  below  relaxed  and  dilated; 
under  which  circumstances,  it  might  very  readily  hap- 
pen by  the  contracted  portion  slipping  a  little  way  into 
that  which  is  dilated,  not  from  any  action  in  either 
portion  of  intestine,  but  from  some  additional  weight 
in  the  gut  above.  How  far  the  peristaltic  motion,  by 
pushing  the  contents  on  to  the  contracted  parts,  might 
force  these  into  the  relaxed,  Mr.  Hunter  could  not.  de- 
termine, nut  he  was  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  did  hot 
have  this  effect.. 

By  this  mode  of  accounting  for  an  accidental  intro- 
susception, it  may  take  place  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards ;  but  if  a  continuance  or  an  increase  of  it  arises 
lrom  Ihe  actum  of  the  intestines,  it  must  be  when  it  is 
downwards,  as  we  actually  find  to  be  the  case-  vet 
this  docs  not  explain  those  in  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  intestine  appears  to  have  been  carried  into 
theguthelow:  to  understand  these,  we  must  consider 
the  different  parts  which  form  the  introsusception  It 
Is  made  up  of  three  folds  of  intestine;  the  inner  which 
passes  down,  and,  being  reflected  upwards,  forms  the 
second  or  inverted  position,  which,  being  reflected 
down  again,  makes  the  third  or  containing  part,  that 


is,  the  outermost,  which  is  always  in  the  natural  dosi- 
tion. — (J.  Hunter.)  V 

The  outward  fold  is  the  only  one  which  is  active 
the  inverted  portion  being  perfectly  passive,  and 
squeezed  down  by  the  other,  which  inverts  more  of  it- 
self, so  that  the  angle  of  inversion  in  this  case  is  al- 
ways at  the  angle  of  reflection  of  the  outer  into  the 
middle  portion  or  inverted  one,  while  the  innermost  is 
drawn  in.  From  this  we  can  rfeaddy  see  how  an  in 
trosusception,  once  begun,  may  have  any  length  of  gut 
drawn  into  it. 

The  external  portion,  acting  upon  the  other  folds  in 
the  same  way  as  upon  any  extraneous  matter,  will  by 
its  peristaltic  motion  urge  them  farther ;  and,  if  any 
extraneous  substance  is  detained  in  the  cavily  of  the 
inner  portion,  that  part  will  become  a  fixed  point  for 
the  outer  or  containing  intestine  to  act  upon.  Thus  it 
will  he  squeezed  on,  till  at  last  the  mesentery  prevent 
ing  more  of  the  innermost  part  from  being  d^awn  in, 
will  act  as  a  kind  of  stay,  yet  without  ejitiiely  hinder- 
ing theinverted  outer  fold  from  going  still  farther.  For 
it  being  the  middle  fold  that  is  acted  upon  by  theouter, 
and  this  action  continuing  after  the  inner  portion  be- 
cbmes  fixed,  the  gut  is  thrown  into  folds  upon  itself y. 
so  that  a  foot  in  length  of  intestine  shall  form  an  intro- 
susception not  more  than  three  inches  long. 

The  outer  portion  of  intestine  is  alone  active  in  aug- 
menting the  disease  when  once  begun;  but  if  the  inner 
one  were  capable  of  equal  action  in  its  natural  di- 
rection, the  effect  would  be  the  same,  that  of  endea- 
vouring to  invert  itself,  as  in  a  prolapsus  ani ;  the  outer 
and  inner  portions,  by  their  action,  would  tend  to 
draw  in  more  of  the  gut,  while  the  intermediate  part 
only  would,  by  its  action,  have  a  contrary  tendency. 

The  action  of  the1  abdominal  muscles  cannot  assist 
in  either  forming  or  continuing  this  disease,  as  it  must 
compress  equally  both  above  and  below,  although  it  is 
capable  of  producing  the  prolapsus  ani. 

When  an  introsusception  begins  at  the  valve  of  the 
colon,  and  inverts  that  intestine,  we  find  the  ileum  is 
not  at  all  affected;  which  proves  that  the  mesentery, 
by  acting  as  a  stay,  prevents  its  inversion. — (J.  Hun- 
ter.) 

From  the  natural  attachment  of  the  mesentery  to  the 
intestines,  one  would,  at  the  first  view  of  the  subject, 
conceive  it  impossible  for  any  one  portion  of  gut  to  get 
far  within  another  ;  as  the  greater  extent  of  mesentery 
that  is  carried  m  along  with  it,  would  render  its  farther 
entrance  more  and  more  difficult,  and  we  should  ex- 
pect this  difficulty  to  be  greater  in  the  large  intestines 
than  in  the  small,  as  being  more  closely  confined  to 
their  situation  ;  yet  one  of  the  largest  introsusceptions 
of  any  known  was  in  the  colon,  as  related  by  Mr 
Whately.— (Vide  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  76,  p.  305.) 

The  introsusception  appeared  to  have  begun  at  the 
insertion  of  the  ileum  into  the  colon,  and  to  have  car 
ried  in  the  coecum  with  its  appendix.  The  ileum 
passed  on  into  the  colon,  till  the  whole  of  the  ascending 
colon,  the  transverse  arch,  and  descending  colon  were 
carried  into  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum.  The 
vlave  of  the  colon  being  the  leading  patt,  it  at  last  got 
as  low  as  the  anus;  and  when  the  person  went  to 
stool  he  only  emptied  the  ileum;  for  one-half  of  the 
large  intestines  being  filled  up  by  the  other,  the  ileum 
alone,  which  passed  through  the  centre,  discharged  its 
contents.— (./.  Hunter.) 

Two  questions  of  considerable  importance  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  in  considering1  this  subject; 
whether  there  are  any  symptoms,  by  which'  the  exist- 
ence of  the  affection  can  be  ascertained  during  life? 
and  whether  we,  possess  any  means  of  relieving  it, 
supposing  that  its  existence  could  be  discovered  %  The 
symptoms  attending  an  introsusception,  are  common 
to  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  hernia,  and  ob- 
struction of  the  canal,  from  whatever  cause,  and  a 
volvulus  is  the  least  frequent  cause  of  such  symptoms. 
In  the  case  published  %  the  above  gentleman,  and  in 
those  related  hy  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Spry,  the  seat  of 
the  disease  was  clearly  denoted  by  a  hard  tumour  oft 
the  left  side  of  the  abdomen.  This  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  impossibility  of  throwing  up  more 
than  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  clysters  (Hevin, 
Spry,  J,ang*taff),  and  the  presence  of  the  other  symp- 
toms, would  lead  us  to  suspect  the  nature  of  the  disor- 
der. If  the  invaginaled  portion  descended  so  low  as 
to  protrude  through  the  anus,  and  we  could  asceitain 
that  it  was  not.an  inversion  of  the  gut,  the  case  might 
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be  considered  as  clear,  and  we  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  delivering  a  prognosis,  which,  by  preparing  the 
friends  for  the  fatal  termination,  would  exonerate  us 
from  all  blame  on  its  occurrence.— {Langstaff.) 

Mr.  Bullin,  of  Fleet-market,  lately  attended  a  man 
who  died  of  an  introsusception  of  the  ileum  and  cae- 
cum into  the  colon,  in  which  latter  bowel  there  was  a 
very  close  stricture  by  which  the  farther  descent  of  the 
other  intestines  had  been  impeded.  The  chief  symp- 
toms were  suppression  of  stools  and  violent  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  quite  unattended  with  vomiting,  and  at  first 
without  any  remarkable  change  in  the  pulse.  The 
preparation  which  is  in  Mr.  Bullin's  possession,  is  in- 
teresting. It  is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  this  example, 
the  disease  and  stricture  of  the  colon  had  been  the  ori- 
ginal complaint. 

In  Hie  treatment  of  this  disease,  bleeding,  to  les- 
sen the  inflammation  that  might  be  brought  on,  and 
quicksilver,  to  remove  the  cause,  have  been  Tecdm-, 
mended.    .  ' 

Quicksilver  would  have  little  effect  either  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  if  the  introsusception  were  down- 
wards; for  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  it  would  easilyi 
make  its  way  through  the  innermost  contained  gut, 
and  if  it  should  be  stopped  in  its  passage,  it  would,  by 
increasing  its  size,  become  a  cause  (as  before  observed) 
of  assisting  the  disease.  In  cases  of  the  retrograde 
fcind,  quicksilver,  assisted  by  the  peristaltic  motion, 
might  be  expected  to  press  the  introsusception  back  ; 
but  even  under  such  circumstances  it  might  get  be- 
tween the  containing  and  inverted  gut  into  the  angle 
of  reflection,  and,  by  pushing  it  farther  on,  increase 
the  disease  it  is  intended  to  cure.— (J.  Hunter.) 

Every  thing  that  can  increase  the  action  of  the  intes- 
tine downwards,  is  to  be  particularly  avoided,  as  tend- 
ing to  increase  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  outer  con- 
taining gut,  and  thus  to  continue  the  disease.  Medi- 
cines can  never  come  into  contact  with  the  outer  fold, 
and,  having  passed  the  inner,  can  only  act  on  the 
outer  farther  down,  and  therefore  cannot  immediately 
affect  that  portion  of  the  outer  which  contains  the  in- 
trosusception; but  we  must  suppose  that  whatever 
affects  or  comes  into  contact  with  the  larger  portion  of 
the  canal,  so  as  to  throw  it  into  action,  will  also  affect 
by  sympathy  any  part  that  may  escape  such  applica- 
tion. Mr.  Hunter  therefore  recommends  emetics,  with 
the  view  of  inverting  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  con- 
taining gut,  which  wilj  have  a  tendency  to, bring  the 
intestines  into  their  natural  situation. 

If  this  practice  should  not  succeed,  it  might  be  pro- 
per to  consider  it  as  a  retrograde  introsusception,  and 
by  administering  purges,  endeavour  to  increase  the  pe- 
ristaltic motion  downwards.— (.7.  Hunter.) 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Langstaff,  that  it  is  to  be 
regretted  Hunter's  name  should  be  affixed  to  the  fore- 
going proposal,  or  that  it  is  an  absurd  one ;  for  purga- 
lives  and  emetics  were  only  recommended  to  increase 
the  peristaltic  action,  the  former  downwards,  the  latter 
upwards,  according  as  the  supposed  nature  of  the  case 
might  require,  and  this  effect  they  certainly  would 
have,  notwithstanding  vomiting  is  an  early  and  con- 
stanl  symptom  of  the  disease,  and  an  insuperable  con- 
stipation an„equally  invariable  attendant.  The  me- 
thod, I  allow',  however,  is  not  very  hopeful,  and  may 
sometimes  be  frustrated  by  the  formation  of  adhesions. 
According  to  Mr.  Langstaff,  the  Recherches  Histori- 
ques  sur  la  Gastrotomic  dans  U  Cas  de  V olvulus,  par 
M  Hevin,  contain  many  Interesting  facts,  and  a  great 
deal  of  sound'reasoning.  There  we  find  a  very  ample 
discussion  of  the  question  concerning  the  propriety  of 
opening  the  abdomen,  in  order  to  disentangle  the  intro- 
suscepted  intestine;  a  proposal  which  M.  Hevin  very 
properlv  condemns. 

If  the  equivocal  and  uncertain  nature  Of  the  symp- 
toms of  volvulus  were  not  sufficient  to  deter  us  from 
undertaking  an  operation,  which,  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  be  extremely 
difficult,  and  imminently,  hazardous  to  the  patient  the 
sine  of  the  invaginated  parts  would  entirely  banish  all 
thought* of  such  an  imprudent  attempt;  for  the  dif- 
ferent folds  of  the  intestine  often  become  agglutinated 
o  each  other,  so  that  they  ean  <ha,dly  be  withdrawn 
after  death  (Simpson,  FAinb.  Med  Essays,  vol.  C, 

HelJsttk  Obs.;  ^^/h^cufl^'Zk 
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inflame,  and  even  mortify—  [.Soemmering.)  It  is  vrfrjr 
clear,  that  in  this  state  of  parts,  the  operation  of 
gastiolomy  would  be  totally  inadmissible,  even  If  tlio 
symptoms  could  clearly  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  the  affected  part  could  be  easily  reachediind 
examined.  I 

The  forcible  injection  of  glysters  was  found  useless 
by  Dr.  Monro,  and  the  agglutination  of  the  parts  must 
produce  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  bowels  being 
pushed  back  by  this  means.  Some  have  proposed  tin 
employment  of  a  long  bougie,  or  a  piece  of  whalebone, 
to  push  back  the  intestine  ;  and  this  proposal  may  be 
adopted  when  we  are  furnished  with 'an  instrument 
adapted  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  large  intestine  to 
its  origin  in  the  right  ileum,  without  any  risk  of  perfo- 
rating the  gut  in  its  course.— (Langstaff.) 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  both  surgefy  and  medicine 
are  almost  totally  unavailing  in  the  pi esenl  disease.  * 
Ye  t  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  resources ol 
nature  are  exhibited  in  a  most  wonderful  and  astonish- 
ing manner,  while  those  of  art  completely  fail.  The 
invaginated  portion  of  intestine  sometimes  sloughs, 
and  is  discharged  per  anum,  while  the  agglutination 
of  the  parts  preserves  the  continuity  (if  Hie  intestinal 
canal.  The  annals  of  medicine  furnish  numerous  in- 
stances, in  which  long  pieces  of  gut  have  been  dis- 
charged in  this  manner,  and  the  patient  lias  recovered. 
Hence,  some  hope  may  be  allowed  under  the  most  un 
promising  circumstances.  In  a  case  related  in  Dun- 
can's Commentaries,  eighteen  inches  of  small  intestine 
were  voided  per  anum  ;  vol.9,  p.  278.  Three  similar 
instances  occur  in  M.  Hevin's  Memoir;  twenty-three 
inches  of  colon  came  away  in  one  of  these,  and  twen- 
ty-eight of  small  intestines  in  another.  Other  cases 
occur  in  the  Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  vol.  2.  p. 
361 :  in  Duncan's  Annals,  vol.  6,  p.  298;  in  the  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  where  Dr.  Kaillie  slates  that  a 
yard  of  intestine  was  voided.  The  patients  did  not, 
however,  ultimately  survive  in  every  one  of  three  lib 
stances.— (Langstaff,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal.)  A  very  interesting  case,  in  which  a  reco- 
very was  effected  on  this  principle,  and  in  which  from 
15  to  18  inches  of  the  ileum  were  discharged  from,  the 
anus,  was  recorded  by  Mr.  Bush  last  year  (1823),  in 
the  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ. 

Langenbeck  has  recorded  an  instance,  in  which  a 
prolapsus  of  the  large  intestines  protruded  half  an  ell 
out  of  the  anus.  The  disease  had  lasted  thirty  weeks. 
Langenbeck  made  an  incision  into,  or  rather  through,* 
the  protruded  inverted  bowel,  immediately  below  the 
sphincter  ani.  He  first  divided  the  inner  vascular 
coat,  then  the-muscular,  and  lastly  the  outer  coat,  with 
great  caution.  He  now  discovered,  within  the  pro- 
truded inverted  bowel  which  he  had  open(fd,  another 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  was  not  yet  in- 
verted. He  remarked  upon  it  the  appendices epiploic^, 
and  the  white  shining  peritoneal  coat.  This  last  por- 
tion would  also  have  become  inverted,  had  the  disease 
continued.  He  next  reduced  the  latter  umnverled 
part,  and  afterward  succeeded  in  replacing  the  reBt  of 
the  protrusion  :  which  did  not  fall  down  again  when 
the  boy  had  stools.  No  bad  symptoms  immediately 
followed;  but  (he  lad  being  very  weak,  survived  only 
eight  days.— (See  Bibl.  fur  die  Chir.  b.3,p-  756.  Wit. 
1811.) 

Hivin.  in  Mini,  de  VMad.  de  Chir.  vol.  4,  Alo.  Hun- 
ter in  Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  ani 
Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  p.  103,  et  sen.  L'Encyclopt- 
die  Mtthodique,  partie  Chir.  art.  Gastrotonne.  A.  Va- 
ter,  De  Jiivaginatione  Intestinorum.  (Holler,  Ditp. 
J9nat.  1,  481.)  C.  H.  Velse,  De  Mutuo  Inlesttnorum 
Ingressu,  &-c.  Lugd.  1742.  (Holler,  Disp.  Mat.  7, 
97.)  J.  C.  Leltsom,  The  History  of  an  Extraordinary 
Intussusception,  with  an  account  of  the  dissi.clion  by 
Mr.  T.  Whately,\to.  Lond.  1786.  Baillie's  Series of 
Engravings,  p.  i,p{.  6.  Larigstaff,  in  the  Edmb.Med. 
and  Surgical  Journal,  JVo.  XI. 

INVERSION  OF  THE  UTERUS— (See  Utenu, 
Inversion  of.) 

IODINE  The  following  are  the  formula;  recom- 
mended by  Brura  :— 1.  Tincture  of  iodine  made  3V 
dissolving  48  grains  of  pure  iodine  in  an  ounce  of  al- 
cohol. 'l^)ie  dose  for  adults  is  from  5  to  20  drops  three 
times  a  day.  The  tincture  is  subject  to  deco'iiposil.on, 
and  should  therefore  be  used  fresh.  Dr.  Manama 
tincture  contaiiis  one  drachm  of  iodine  in  5  !*sb.  of 
rectified  spirit.   Of  this  he  commonly  pre&cribe*  30 
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minimus  thrice  a  day.  Mr.  Buchanan  puts  3j.  -of 
iodine  to  |  iij.  of  rectified  spirit,  and  prefers  the  exter- 
nal to  tlie  internal  use  of  the  medicine,  as  more  effica- 
cious and  less  likely  to  create  nausea  and  other  un- 
pleasant symptoms.  He  has  often  observed,  that  when 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  and  great  itching  fol- 
lowed the  external  application  of  the  tincture,  the 
parts  received  more  benefit  than  wheu  the  cuticle  re- 
tained its  natural  appearance. — (On  Diseased  Joints, 
p.  86.)  2.  Pills  of  iodine,  made  by  forming  one  grain 
of  iodine  into  two  pills,  with  elder-rob  and  liquorice 
root  ;  one  to  be  taken  every  morning  and  evening.  3. 
Iodine  ointment,  made  by  mixing  a  drachm  of  pure 
iodine  with  ah  ounce  of  lard,  or  half  a  drachm  of  hy- 
driodale  of  potass  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  lard  ; 
of  the  former  about  a  scruple,  of  the  latter  a  liit  about 
as  large  as  a  filbert,  maybe  rubbed  on  the  paitto 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  applied.  Dr.  MansxmVoint-' 
ment  has  3  ss:  of  the  hydriodate  to  an  ounce  "of  lard. 
4.  Solution  of  nydriodate  of  potass,  formed  by  dis- 
solving 36  grs.  of  the  hydriodans  in  an  ounee  of  distilled 
water :  it  is  given  in  the  same  dose  as  the  tincture.  5. 
Solution  of  the  ioduretted  hydriodate  of  potass,  made 
by  dissolving  36  grs? of  the  hydriodate  and  10  grs.  of 
ure  iodine  in  10  drachms  of  water.  The  dose,  in  the 
egimiing  of  its  use,  should  not  be  more  than1 5  or  6 
drops  three  times  a  day. 

From  Dr.  KeHer's  statement,  in  the  Revue  Med.  for 
June,  1823,  it  appears,  that  the  ointment  is  made 
stronger  in  France  than  that  mentioned  by  Brera,  two 
drachms  of  the  hydriodate  being  mixed  with  an  ounce 
of  fat. 

In  administering  iodine,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
combine  it  with  substances  calculated  to  decompose  it, 
and  only  to  let  the  patient  lake  it  when  the  stomach  is 
empty.  The  liquid  preparations  are  generally  given 
by  Dr.Coindet  in  syrup  and  water.  When  ill  effects 
arise  from  its  too  violent  operation,  such  as  pains  in  the 
stomach,  chest,  bowels,  defective  vision,  loss  of  sleep, 
palpitations,  tremours,  convulsions,  &c,  or  even  in- 
conveniences of  a  less  dangerous  kind,  the  medicine 
should  be  immediately  discontinued.  A  strict  regimen, 
copious  mucilaginous  drinks,  the  te'pid  bath,  and  some- 
times bleeding,  are  necessary.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  use  of  iodine  requires  a  great  deal 
of  caution,  as  several  cases  have  happened  in  which 
the  patients  were  poisoned  with  it.— (See  Ed.  Med. 
Journ.  vol.  23,  p.  225,  <$-c.)  When  the  bronchocele, 
or  other  tumour,  is  also  in  too  great  a  state  of  irrita- 
tion from  the  medicine,  fomentations,  poultices, 'and 
leeches  are  indicated. 

Iodine  has  obtained  considerable  reputation  for  its 
efficacy  in  bronchocele,  scrofula,  various  chronic  tu- 
mours, diseased  joints,  enlargements  of  the  breast, 
bursas  mucosa;,  testicle,  &c.— (See  Brcra's  Saggio 
Clinico  sull'  lodio,  e  sulle  different^ sue  combinaiioni, 
Padua,  1822;  ./.  R.  Coindet,  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine, 
in  Bronchocele  and  Scrofula;  a  Translation  of  his 
three  Memoirs,  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Jvhnsonr  hand.  1821. 
Magtndie's  Formulary,  ed.  2,  Lond.  1824.  Medical 
Researches  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine  in  Bronchocele, 
Paralysis,  Chorea,  Scrofula,  Fistula  Lachrymal^, ' 
Deafness,  Dysphagia,  White  Swelling,  and  Distor- 
tions of  the  Spine,  by  Jilex.  Manson,  8oo,  Lond.  1825. 
Jin  Essay  on  a  JV>w  Mode  of  Treatment  for  Diseased 
Joints,  Src  by  Thomas  Buchanan,  8vo,-  Lond.  1828.) 

IRIS,  Pld  ILA?SUS  OF.  A  small  tumour,  formed 
by  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  iris  through  an 
opening  m  the  cornea.  It  is  sometimes  named  sta- 
phyloma of  the  iris.  ,-  •    »•  1 

The  causes  of  this  complaint  are  such  wounds  arid 
ulcers  of  the  cornea  as  make  an  opening  of  a  certain 
extent  into  the  anteVior  chamber of.the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, and  such  violent  confusions  of  the  eyeball  as. 
occasion  a  rupture  of  the  cornea.  If  the  etl^es  of  a 
wound  in  this  situation,  whether  accidental,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  cataract,  or  evacuatin" 
the  matter  of  hypopyum,  he  not  .brought  immediately 
afterward  into  reciprocal  contact,  or  continue  hot 
sufficiently  ngirliiiiiiaied  together  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  aqueous  humour  from  the  anterior  chamber 
regularly  as  this  fluid  is  reproduced  j  the  iris,'drawn  by 
its  continual  flux  towards  the  cornea,  glides  between 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  becomes  elongated,  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  gradually  protrudes  beyond  the  cWfnea,  in  toe 
form  of  a  small  tumour.  The  same  thing  takes  place 
whenever  the  eyeball  unfortunately  receives  a  blow 
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I  or  Is  too  mucn  compressed  by  bandages,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  a  recent  wound  of  the  cornea.  Also,  if  the 
patient  should  be  affected,  in  this  circumstance,  with 
a  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  with  violent  and 
repeated  vomiting,  or  with  strong  and  frequent  cough- 
ing, a  prolapsus  of  the  iris  may  he  caused.  When  an 
ulcer  of  the  cornea  penetrates  the  anterior  chamber, 
tiie  same  inconvenience  happens  more  frequently  than 
w*hen  there  is  a  recent  wound  of  that  membrane ;  for 
the  solution  of  continuity  in  the  cornea,  arising  from 
an  ulcer,  is  attended  with  loss  cf  substance,  and,  in  a 
membrane  so'  tense  and  compact  as  this  is,  the  edges  of 
an  ulcer  do  not  admit  of  being  brought  into  mutual 
contact. 

In  purulent  and  scrofulous  ophthalmy,  wjfere  a  mi- 
nute ulceration  of  the  cornea  often  occurs,  the  exten- 
sive implication  of  the  iris,  and  consequent  strabismus, 
Mr.  R.  Welbank  conceives,  might  be  prevented  by  the 
early  application  of  belladonna;  and  "  perhaps  (he 
adds),  where  tlie  ulceration  is  remofe  from  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cornea,  and  very  small,  the  iris  may  be 
kept  wholly  disengaged,  till  processes  of  reparation 
prevent  the  risk  of  piotrusion."— (JVote  in  Frick'g 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  ed.  2,  p.  6.  11.) 

The  Jitfle  tumour  istjf  the  same  colour  as  the  iris, 
viz.  brown  or  grayish,  being  surrounded  at' its  base  by 
an  opaque  circle  of  the  cornea,  on  which  membrane 
there  is  an  ulcfer,  or  a  wound  of  not  a  very  recent  de- 
scription. 

As  it  usually  happens  that  the  cornea  is  only  pene- 
trated at  one  part  of  its  circumference  by  a  wound  or 
ulcer,  only  one  prolapsus  of  the  iris  is  commonly  met 
with  in  the  same  eye.  But  if  the  cornea  should  bap- 
pen  to  be  wounded  or  ulcerated  at  several  distinct 
points,  the  iris  may  protrude  at  several  different  places 
of  the  same  eye,  forming  an  equal  number  of  small 
projecting  tumours  on  the  surface  of  'the  cornea. 
Scarpa  has  seen  a  patient  who  had  three  very  distinct 
protrusions  of  Hie  iris  on  the  same  cornea,  in  conse 
quence  of  three  separate  ulcers  penetrating  the  anterior 
chamber,  one  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower  seg 
ment  of  the  cornea. 

If,  says  Scarpa,  theilelicate  structure  of  the  iris,  the 
great  quantity  of  blood-vessels  which  enter  it,  and  the 
numerous  nervous  filaments  which  proceed  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  it  as  a  common  centre,  be  considered,  the 
nature  and  severity  of  those  symptoms  may  be  readily 
accounted  for,  which  are  wont  to  attend  this  disease, 
however  small  the  portion  of  the  iris  projecting  from 
the  cornea  may  be,  even  if  no  larger  than  a  fly's  head. 
The  hard  and  continual  frictions  to  which  this  delicate 
membrane  is  then  exposed,  in  consequence  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  eyelids,  together  with  the  access  of  air, 
tears,  and  gum  to  it,  are  causes  quite  adequate  to  the 
production  of  continual  irritation  ;  and  the  blood  which 
tends  to  the  point  o£4he,  greatest  irritation,  cannot  fail 
to  render  the  projecting  portion  of  the  iris  much  larger, 
almost  directly  after  its  protrusion,  than  it^was  at  the 
moment  of  its  first  passing  through  the  cornea.  Hence, 
it  soon  becomes  more  incarcerated  and  irritated.  In 
the  incipient  state  of  the  disease,  the  patient  complains 
of  a  pain  similar  to  what  would  arise  from  a  pin  pe- 
netrating the  eye. ;  next  he  begins  to  experience,  at  the 
same  time,  an  oppressive  sensation- of  tightness  or 
constriction  over  tlie  whole  eyeball.  Inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids,  a  burning  effusion  of  tears, 
and  an  absolute  iuability  to  endure  the  light,  'succes- 
sively Hake  place..  As  the  protruded  portion  of  the  iris 
drags  after  it  all  the  rest  of  this  membrane,  the  pupil 
assumes  of  mechanical  necessity  an  oval  shape,  and 
deviates  from  the  centre  of  the  iris  towards  the  seat 
of  the  prolapsus.'  The  intensity  of  the  pain,  produced 
by  the  inflammation,  and  other  symptoms,  do  not,  how- 
ever, always  continue  to  increase. 

Indeed,  old  protrusions  of  the  iris  are  often  noticed, 
where,  after  the  disease  has  been  left  to  itself,  the  pain 
and  inflammation  spontaneously  subside,  and  the  tu- 
mour-becomes nearly,insensible. 

In  the  early  stage)  some  direct  the  iris  to  be  replaced 
by  means  of  a  whalebnne*probe;  and,  in  case  of  dif 
ficulty,  a  dilatation  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cor- 
ner! to  be  made  proportioned  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case,  as  is  done  for  the  r.eturn  of  a  strangulated  intee 
tinal  hernia.  Others  only  recommend  stimulating  the  * 
prolapsed  portion  of  the  iris,  with  the  view  of  making 
it  contract  and  shrink  into  the  eye;  or  suddenly  ex- 
posing the  eye  affected  to  a  very  vivid  lighl,  in  tin; 
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belief  that,  as  the  pupil  then  forcibly  contracts,  the 
piece  of  the  iris,  engaged  between  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  will  rise  to  its  proper 
place.  However,  Scarpa  represents  all  such  methods 
as  absolutely  useless,  and  even  dangerous.  Supposing 
it  were  possible,  by  such  attempts,  to  reduce  the  ins  to 
its  proper  situation  without  tearing  or  injuring  it,  still 
the  aqueous  humour  would  escape  again  through  the 
wound  or  ulcer  of  lhe  cornea,  so  that  the  ins,  when 
replaced,  would  fall  down  the  moment  nfctward,  ana 
project  from  the  cornea  in  the  same  way  as  be  ore  the 
operation.  Heuce;  though  Scarpa  admits  that  the  pro- 
lapsus of  the  iris  is  a  serious  accident,  he  argues,  that 
as  surgery  has  no  means *of  suppressing  at  once,  or  at 
least  of  suspending,  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour 
through  a  wound,  much  less  through  an  ulcer  el  the 
cornea,  when  either  exceeds  certain  limits,  the  pro- 
lapsus of  the  iris,  far  from  being  an  evil  in  such  mi  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  is  rather  useful,  and,  perhaps, 
the  oidy  means  of  preventing  the  total  loss  of  the  oigan 
of  sight ;  for  the  flap  of  the  iris  insinuates  itsell,  like  a 
plus:,  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the 
•cornea,  and  thus  completely  prevents  lhe  exit  ot  tne 
aqueous  humour. .        "   *   .  ^4'  ■   f ,  ' 

Here  I  ought  To  observe,  that  Scarpa's  unlimited 
condemnation  of  the  plan  of  ever  attempting  to  replace 
the  iris  is  contrary  to  the  advice  delivered  by  Beer,  as 
may  be  seen  by  re'feriing  to  the  article  Cataract  .where 
the  treatment  of  the  .protrusion  of  the  itjis  after  tne 
operation  of  extraction  is- noticed.  And  even  with 
respect  to  the  prolapsus  of  the  iris  from  ulceration 
making  its  way  through  the  cornea,  Beer  distinctly 
states  that  a 'recent  prolapsus  of  this  kind,  formed  in 
the  second  still  existing  stage  of  ophlhalmy,  may  not 
only  be  lessened  by  proper  treatment,  calculated  to 
produce  a  quick  cicatrization  of  the  ulcer,  but  the  11  is 
may  be  again  completely  removed  from  the  cornea, 
without  any  adhesion  to  the  edge  of  lhe  ulcer  taking 
place.— (B.-2,  j>.<i3.)  But  where  the  prolapsus  ol  the 
iris  remains,  as  a  consequence  of  previous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye,  Beer  confesses,  that  it  cannot  be  cured 
without  a  partial  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea 
being  left,  and  a  dense  scar  on  the  latter  membrane  in 
the  situation  of  the  protruded  iris.— {Vol  tit.  p.ob,) 
,  In  conformity  to  Scarpa's  principles,  there  are  two 
principal  indications  in  trie  treatment  of  the  recent 
prolapsus  of  the  iris.  The  first  is,  to  diminish,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  the  exquisite  sensibility  111  the  pro- 
truded part  of  the  iris;  tile  other  is  gradually  to  destroy 
the  projecting  portion  of  this  membrane,  to  such  a 
depth  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  little  tumour 
from  keeping  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the 
cornea  asunder,  and  retarding  cicatrization,  i  he  ad- 
hesion, however,  which  connects  the,  111s  with  the 
inside  of  the  cornea,  must  not  be  destroyed. 

For  fulfilling  these  indications,  touching  the  portion 
"  of  the  iris  projecting  from  the  cornea  with  the  oxygen- 
ated muriate  of  antimony,  or  with  what  is  more  ex- 
peditious and  convenient,  the  argentum  nitratum,  is 
recommended,  so  as  to  form  ,  an  eschar  of  sufficient 
depth.  And  in  order  Hint  this  operation  may  be  ef- 
fected with  quickness  and  precision,  it  is  necessary 
that  an  assistant,  standine  behind  the  patient  s  head, 
should  support  the  upper  eyelid  with  TeJiier's  elevator; 
and  that  the  patient  should  keep  his  eye  steadily  fixed 
on  one  object.  '    -  ^ 

While  the  assistant  gently  raises  the  upper  eyelid, 
the  surgeon  must  depress'the  lower  one  with  the  index 
and  middle  fingers  of  his  left  hand;  and,  with  the 
right,  he  is  to  be  ready  to,  touch  the  little  prominence 
formed  by  lhe  iris  wtth  the  argentum  nitratum,  scraped 
to  a  point  like  a  pencil.  This  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
centre  of  the  little  tumour,  until  an.  eschar  of  suf- 
ficient depth  is  formed.  The  pain  which  the  patient 
experiences  at  this  moment  is  very  acute ;  but  it  sub- 
sides as  soon  as  the  eye  is  bathed  will,  warm  un  it. 
The  caustic,  in  destroying  the  projecting  P#!«™  of  the 
iris  destroys  the  principal  organ  of  sensibility,  by 
covering  it  with  an  eschar  of  sufficient  depth  to  protect 
the  part  affected  fiom  the  effect  of  the  friction  of  the 
eyelids,  and  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  air  and 
tears  This  is  the  reason,  not  only  why  the  senste  of 
pricking  and  constriction  in,  the  eye  abates  after  the 
So  of  the  caustic,  but  also  why  the  inflamma- 
tion of  he  conjunctiva  undergoes  a  considerable  di- 
minution. «  weU  as  the  burning  and  copious  effusion 
of  tea 


•  As  in  the  case  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  ihesc  advan 
taees  only  hist  while  the  eschar  remains  adherent  to  the 
little  tumour  formed  by  the  iris  ;  when  it  lall8off,sji( 
usually  does  two  or  three  days  alter  the  use  of  the 
caustic,  all  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  are  re- 
kindled, with  this  difference,  that  they  are  less  intense 
and  acute  than  they  were  previously,  and  the  lumour 
of  the  iris  is  not  so  prominent  as  it  was  before  the 
caustic  was  applied.  When  these  symptoms  make 
their  appearance,  the  surgeon  must  once  more  have 
recourse  to  the  argentum  nitratum,  with  the  precau- 
tions explained  above;  and  he  is  to  emjiloy  it  a  third, 
and  even  a  fourth  lime,  as  occasion  may  require,  until 
the  prominent  portion  of  the  iris  is  sufliaiently  reduced 
10  a  level  with  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  dlcer  of  the 
cornea,  and  no  obstacle  is  left  to  the  granulating  pro- 
cess and  complete  cicatrization. 

There  is  a  certain  period,  beyond  which  the  appliea 
tion  of  caustic  to  the  piotruded  iris  becomes  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  though  at  first  it  may  Imve  been 
lii"hly  beneficial.;  beyond  which  the  eschar,  which 
previously  soothed  the  pain,  exasperates  it,  and  re- 
produces the  irjfla'uimatioo  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  almost 
as  vehement  a  degree  as  in  the  begifming  of  the  dis- 
ease.   This  appears  to  Scarpa. ty  be  the  case  whenever 
the  surgeon  continues  u>  employ  the  caustic,  alter,  the 
lillle  tumour  of  lhe  iris  has  been  destroyed  to  a  lavel 
with  the  external  edges  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  and  the  application  begins  to  destroy  the  gra- 
nulations just  as  thev  are  originating.  Hence,  asseoti 
as  the  suigeon  perceives  that  the,  part  of  the  ins  pro- 
jecting, from  the  cornea  is  sufficiently  lowered,  and  that 
the  application  of  the  argentum  nitratum,  far  from  al- 
laying, only  irritates  the  disease,  he  musl desist  entirely 
■from  using  the  caustic,  and  be  content  with  intro- 
ducing' between  .the  eye  and  eyelids,  every  two  hours, 
the  collyrium  zinci  sulphatis  with -the  mucilage  of 
quince  seeds     Every  morning  and,  evening,  Jnuin'a 
ophthalmic  ointment,  weakened  with  a  double  ol  triply 
proportion  of  lard,  is  to  be  applied.  II  the  stimulus 
of  such  local  remedies  should  not  disturb  the  work  of 
nature,  the  ulcer  gradually  diminishes,  and  heals  in  toe 
course  of  a  fortnight.  1 
The  adhesion  which  the  projecting  part  of  the  Iris 
contracts  to  the  internal  margin  of  the  wound  ot  ulcer 
of  the  cornea  during  the  treatment,  continues  the 
same  after  the  perfection  of  the  external  cicatrix,  and 
of  course  during  the  rest  of  the  patient's  hie.  Hence, 
even  after  the  most  successful  treatment  of  the  pro- 
lapsus of  the  iris,  the  pupil  remains  a  little  inclined  to- 
wards the  place  of  the  scar  in  the  cornea,  and  ot  an 
oval  figure.   The  change  in  the  situation  and  shape  of 
the  pupil,  however,  causes  little  or  no  diminution  of 
the  patient's  faculty  of  discerning  distinctly  I  he  small- 
est objects,  and  is  much  less  detrimental  to  the  eight 
than  one  inexperienced  in  these  matters  migfi [  con- 
ceive; provided  the  scar  on  the  cornea  be  no  too  ex- 
tensive, nor  situated  exactly  in  the  centre  of  h  s  mem- 
brane.  In  the  first  case,  the  sight-is  1  he  lewoliturucied, 
as  the  pupil,  which,  on  the  first  occurrence  of  he  pro- 
lapsus, was  narrow,  oblong,  and  drawn  c^teraWy 
towards  the  wound  or  ulcer,  gradually  en  arges  and 
forms  a  less  contracted  oval.   As  soon  as  the  wound 
is  completely  healed,  the  pupil  tends,  in  some  degree, 
to  occupy  its  former  situation  in  the  centre  ot  the  cor 
nea;  a  fact  also  noticed  by  Richter.  „„,....!„„ 

According  to  Scarpa,  the  recision  of  the 
with  scissors  can  only  be  practised  w«h  success  when 
the  iris  has  contracted  a  firm  adhesion  to  the  tniernal 
edge  of  the  wound  or  ulcet  of  the  cornea ;  a  «  : more 
especially  in  that  ancient  prolapsusoftheiriM^wMcn 
'the  projecting  portion  of  the  iris  has  become  wit 1  tuM 
almost  insensible,  hard,, and  callous,  wi.li  i  »" 
strangulated  between  the  edges  of  tile  wound  or  ulcer 
of  the  cornea,  and  besides  being  adherent  to  them,  nay 
ing  also  a.  slender  pedicle.  Scarpa  indeed  has  seen 
an  incarcerated  one  fall  off  of  itself. 

■In  such-circumstances,  the  recision  of .tne  om  v< 
lapsus  of  the  iris  is  not  attended  with  the  least  ■da0*"' 
foi>,  after  removing  with  a  stroke  of  the  scissors  u> 
prominent  .portion  of  the  iri3  which  has  alreiiay  cu < 
traded  internal  adhesions  to  the  ulcerated  n>"?,no' 
the  cornea,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  level  with,  Hie™ 
ternal  edges  of  the  ulcer,  there  is  no  hazard  ot  renew 
ing  the  effusion  of  the  aqueous  humour,  or  giyins ;  » 
opportunity  for  another  piece  of  the  ins  to  ne  P 
truded.   One  or  two  applications  of  the  argentum  miff 
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turn  suffice  afterward  for  the  production  of  granula- 
tions on  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and  the  formation  of  a 
cicatrix.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  treatment  o£  the  recent 
prolausus  of  the  iris,  which  has  no  adhesions  to  the 
internal  edges  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea. 

In  four  subjects  affected  with  recent  prolapsus  of ihe 
iris,  after  Scarpa  had  removed,  with  a  pair  of  convey 
edged  scissors,  a  portion  of  that  membrane  projecting 
beyoiid  the  cornea,  of  about  the  size  of  a  fly's  head, 
he  found,  on  theensuing  day,  that  a  new  portion  of  the 
iris,  not  less  than  the  first,  had  made  its  way  through 
the  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and  that  the  pupil  was  very 
much  contracted,  and  drawn  considerably  farlher  to- 
wards the  ulcer  of  the  cornea.  These  circumstances 
took  place  notwithstanding  the  wound  was  touched 
immediately  -afterward  with  the  argentum  nitralum. 
Hence  Scarpa  apprehends,  that  if  Tie  were  ever  to  di- 
vide such  a  little  tumour  again,  it  would  reappear,  and 
always  with  an  additional  protrusion  of  the  iris,  and  a 
farlher  distortion  of  the  pupil*  The  advantage  of 
caustic  in  the  recent  sensible  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  and 
the  use  of  scissors  only  in  old  callous  cases,  agree  also 
with  the  directions  given  both  by  Beer  and  Mr.  Tra- 
vers.— (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  68:  and  Svnov- 

sii,P.<m.)  : . 

There  is  a  particular  species  of  prolapsus,  much  less 
frequent,  indeed,  than  that  of  the  iris,  but  which  does 
Occur,  and,  in  Scarpa's  opinion,  is  very  improperly 
termed  by  modern  oculists,  "prolapsus  of  the  tunic  of 
the  aqueous  humour."— (Janin,  Peltier,  Guirin,  Gleize, 
<S-c.)  Neither  do  his  sentiments  upon  this  subject 
agree  with  those  of  Beer,  whose  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  noticed  in  the  article  Cataract. 
We  shall  there  see  that  it  is  a  case  which  he  terms 
ceratocele,  and  which  he  thinks  arises  from  a  yielding 
of  the  inner  layers  of  the  cornea,  in  consequence  of  the 
outer  oafs  not  having  united.  And  in  his  second  vol. 
p.  59,  he  has  given  a  description  of  the  same  kind  of 
disease  from  the  support  of  the  outer  layers  of  the 
cornea  being  destroyed  by  ulceration.  This  is  a  point 
on  which  the  most  experienced  men  differ  so  much 
that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  their  statements.  Dr! 
Vetch  seems  to  have  full  reliance  upon  the  accuracy 
ofthe  .accounts  of  a  protrusion  of  the  membrane  of 
the  aqueous  humour.— (Treatise  on  Biseases  of  the 
Eye,  p.  54,  Src.)  Mr.  Travers  inclines  to  fleer's  view 
fit  the  subject,  and  details  reasons  lor  doubting thatthe 
vesicle  is  a  distinct  texture:  "its  appearance  corres- 
ponds accurately  to  that  of  the  innermost  lamella  of  the 
cornea."— {Synopsis,  <$-c.  p.  J16.) 

It  is,  says  Scarpa,  a  transparent  vesicle,  filled  with 
an  aqueous  fluid,  and  composed  of  a  very  delicate 
membrane,  projecting  from  a  wound  or  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  iris  does  under 
similar  circumstances.  Scarpa  has  several  times  seen 
this  transparent  vesicle,  full  of  water,  elongating 
Jtself  beyond  the  cornea,  shortly  after  the  operation 
for  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  and  sometimes  also 
in  consequence  of  an  ufcer  ofthe  cornea,  especially  af- 
ter rescinding  a  prolapsed  portion  of  the  iris. 

The  generality  of  oculists  believe,  that  this  little 
transparent  tumour  consists  of  the  delicate,  elastic  dia- 
phanous membrane  which  invests  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cornea,  and  is  described  byDescemetand  Demours 
"  As  soon  as  the  membrane  lining  the  cornea  (tin  v 
eay)  is  exposed  by  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  latter 
and  the  delicate  pellicle  can  no  longer  resist  the  impulse 
of  the  humours  pressing  behind  it,  it  is  necessitated  to 
yield  gradually,  to  become  elongated,  and  to  project 
from  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  exactly  in  the 
form  of  a  pellucid  vesicle."  But,  says  Scarpa,  how 
remote  this  theory  is  from  the  truth  must  be  ma- 
nliest :  1.  1  he  delicate  and  elastic  pellicle  described  by 
pescemet  and  Demours,  is  not  separable  by  any  a'rti- 
■fice  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea,  except  near 
where  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  unite.  Since  lhe<=e 
protruded  vesicles  make  their  appearance  in  practice 
at  every  point  of  the  co/nea,  and  even  at  its  verv  cen- 
tre, where  the  above  pellicle  is  certainly  neither  sena- 
rable  nor  distinct  from  the  compact  texture  of  the  cor 
nea,  it  may  at  least  be  asserted  that  the  tunic  of  the 
aqueous  humour  does  not  in  every  instance  constitute 
the  transparent  vesicle  in  question.  2.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  this  vesicular  pelfucid  prolapsus  ban" 
pens  more  frequently  after  the  extraction  of  the  cata- 
ract than  on  any  other  occasion.  In  this  case  sinoe 
the^unic  of  the  aqueous  humour  has  certainly  been 


divided  to  afford  an  exit  to  the  crystalline,  no  one  can 
be  of  opinion,  that  the  transparent  vesicle  which  pro- 
trudes from  the  cornea  after  this  operation  ought  to  be 
attributed,  to  the  distention  and  protrusion  of  the  tunic 
,of  the.  aqueous  humour.  3.  If,  in  cases  of  ulcers  of 
the  cornea;  the  transparent  vesicle  should  sometimes 
appear  after  the  reefsion  of  the  prolapsus  of  the  iris, 
.  it  is  obvious,  that  if  it  consisted  of  the  tunic  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  it  ought  invariably  to  appear  before 
the  prolapsus  of  the  iris.  4.  Should  the  surgeon  re- 
move the  protruded  vesicle  to  a  level  with  the  cornea 
by  a  stroke  of  the  scissors,  a  small  quantity  of  limpid 
water  is  seen  to  ooze  out,  at  the  moment  when  the  in- 
cision is  made,  without  any  part  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour escaping  from  the  anterior  chamber.  This  in- 
convenience would  be  inevitable  were  the  protruded  ve- 
sicle in  question  formed  by  the  delicate  elastic  pellicle, 
which  is  said  to  invest  the  inner  suiface  of  the  cornea. 
Besides,  the  little  transparent  tumour  disappears  when 
the  incision  is  made ;  but  often  another  one,  exactly 
similar  to  what  was  cut  off,  is  found  in  the  very  same 
place  the  following  day.  Had  the  little  transparent 
tumour  been  composed  of  the  tunic  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  elongated  out  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  it  coufd  not  at  all  events  have  been  reproduced 
at  the  same  part  of  .the  cornea.' 

It  is  clear  to  Scarpa,  that  the  pretended  prolapsus  of 
the  tunic  of  the  aqueous  humour  is,  strictly  speaking, 
only  a  forcible  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  which,  from  too  much  pressure  being  made 
on  the  eye,  either  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  or  after- 
ward, or  from  a  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  in 
sinuates  itself  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  after  - 
the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  and  projects  in  the  form 
of  a  transparent  vesicie.  The  same  thing  also  hap- 
pens after  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  whenever  the  aqueous 
humour  has  escaped,  and  a  portion  of  the  vitreous 
humour  is  urged  by  forcible  pressure  towards  the  ulcer 
facing  the  pupil;  or  whenever  an  elongated  piece  of 
the  vitreous  humour,  after  the  recision  of  a  prolapsed 
portion  of  the  iris,  passes  by  a  shorter  route  than 
through  the  pupil,  between  the  lips  of  the  ulcer  of  the 
cornea.  At  length  we  understand  why  in  both  these 
instances  a  transparent  vesicle  forms,  even  after  the 
recision  of  the  tunic  of  the  aqueous  humour  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea;  and  why  it  very  often  reappears  in 
the  same  place,  though  it  has  been  cut  away  to  a  level 
with  the  cornea.  It  is  because  one  or  more  cells  of 
the  vitreous  humoury  constituting  the  transparent  vesi- 
cle, are  succeeded  after  their  removal  by  other  cells  of 
the  same  humour,  which  glide  between  the  lips  of  the 
wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea  into  the  same  situa- 
tion. 

The  treatment  of  this  species  of  prolapsus  consists 
in  removing  the  transparent  vesicle  projecting  from 
the  wound  or  ulcer,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  curved 
scissors,  with  convex  edges,  and  bringing  the  edges  of 
the  wound  of  the  cornea  immediately  afterward  into 
perfect  apposition,  in  order  that  they  may  unite  to- 
gether as  exactly  as  possible.  But  when  there  is  an 
ulcer  of  the  cornea,  as  soon  as  the  vesicle  is  removed 
the  sore  must  be  touched  with  the  argentum  nitratum' 
so  that  the  eschar  may  resist  any  new  prolapsus  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  and  at  the  same  time  dispose  the 
ulcer  of  the  cornea  to  granulate  and  heal. 

If,  in  some  particular  cases,  the  vesicle  should  not 
project  sufficiently  from  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cor- 
nea to  be  included  in  the  scissors,  the  same  object  may 
be  accomplished  by  puncturing  the  tumour  with  a  lan- 
cet or  couching  needle ;  for  when  the  limpid  fluid  which 
it  contains  is  discharged,  the  membrane  forming  it 
shrinks  within  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  and  no  longer  hinders  the  union  of  the  former 
or  the  cicatrization  of  the  latter. 

Should  Ihe  transparent  tumour  reappear  in  the  same 
situation  the  day  after  ils  recision  or  puncture,  it  is 
right  to  repeat  one  of  these  operations,  and  to  adopt 
farther  measures  for  maintaining  the  edges  of  the 
wound  of  the  cornea  in  contact;  or,  if  it  should  be  an 
ulcer,  the  t*char  must  he  made  to  adhere  more  deeply 
to  its  bottom  and  sides,  so  as  form  a  greater  obstacle  to 
the  escape  of  the  vitreous  humour.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  surgeon  must  take  all  possible  care  to  ob .• 
viate  such  causes  as  have  a  tendency  to  propel  the  vitrei 
ous  humour  towards  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea  - 
particularly  too  much  pressure  on  the  eyelids,  spasms' 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  coughing,  sneezing,  efforts 
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at  stool,  and  other  similar  ones ;  and  car  J  must  also  be 
taken  to  check  the  progress  of  inflammation. 

Scarpa  has  seen  a  prolapsus  of  the  choroid  coat,  two 
lines  from  the  union  of  the  cornea  with  thesclerotica, 
in  the  inferior  hemisphere  of  the  eye.  It  was  preceded 
by  a  small  abscess,  the  consequence  of  severe  oph- 
thalmy.  The  treatment  consisted  in  applying  the  ar- 
gentum  nilratum  several  times  to  the  projecting  portion 
of  the  choroides,  until  it  was  consumed,  and  reduced 
to  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea. 
The  part  then  healed.  The  eye  remained,  iiowever, 
considerably  weakened,  and  the  pupil  afterward  be- 
came nearly  closed.— Scarpa  suite  Principali  Malattie 
6e<rli  Occhi,  Vcnezia,  1802.  Ricliter's  Anfangs.  der 
Wundarzneykunst,  b.  3  ;  Von  den  Vorfalle  der  Regen- 
bogenhaut.  Pettier,  Obs.  sur  VCEil,  p.  350.  C \  J.  Beer, 
Lehre  von  den  Augcnkrankheiten,  b.  1,  §  4U~, 
and  592 ;  and  b.  2,  §  58, 62,  <S-c.  8vo.  Wien,  1813—1817. 
J  Wardrop,  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Eye,  vol.  %p.  51,  8vo.  Lond.  1818.  ./.  Vetch,- 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  53, 
Src.  Lond.  8vo.  1820.  B.  Trovers,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  116,  280,  be.  8vo.  Lond.  1820. 
Weller  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Transl.  by  Dr.  Mon- 
teath,  8vo.  Glasgow,  1821.  Frick  on  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  ed.  2,  by  R.  Welbank,  8vo.  Lond.  1826. 

For  a  description  of  the  manner  of  dividing  the  iris, 
in  order  to  make  an  artificial  pupil,  when  the  natural 
one  is  closed,  refer  to  Pupil,  Closure  of. 

Iris,  Effects  of  certain  Narcotics  upon  the.  See 
Belladonna  and  Cataract.  The  following  work 
upon  the  subject  also  merits  attention :— C.  Himly, 
de  la  Paralysic  dc  V Iris  par  une  Application  locale  de 
la  Jusquiaume,  et  de  son  Utiliti  dans  le  Traitcmenl  de 
plusicurs  Maladies  des  Yeuz,  2rfe  cd.  12mo.  Altona,  1805. 
IRITIS.  Inflammation  of  the  iris.  See  Ophthalmy. 
ISCHU'RIA.  (From  X<s%b),  to  restrain  ;  and  ovpov, 
the  urine.)    A  suppression  or  stoppage  of  the  urine. 

The  distinction  between  a  suppression  and  reten- 
tion of  urine  is  practical  and  judicious.  The  former 
most  properly  points  out  a  defect  in  the  secretion  of 
the  kidneys ;  the  latter,  an  inability  of  expelling  the 
urine  when  secreted. — {Hey.) 

The  first  disease  is  not  very  common,  is  named  is 
churia  renalis,  or  suppression  of  urine,  and  belongs 
to  the  province  of  the  physician  ;  the  second  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly frequent  disorder,  is  named  ischuria  vesicalis, 
or  retention  of  urine,  and  its  treatment  is  altogether 
surgical.— (See  Catheter,  and  Thine,  Retention  of  .) 

ISSUE  signifies  an  ulcer,  made  designedly  by  the 
practitioner,  and  kept  open  a  certain  time,  or  even 
the  patient's  whole  life,  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of 
a  variety  of  diseases.  , 

The  phvsician,  in  his  practice;  has  frequent  occasion 
to  recommend  the  making  of  an  issue,  and  the  surgeon 
finds  it  a  principal  means  of  relief  in  several  important 
cases,  as  for  instance,  white  swellings,  disease  of  the 
hip- joint,  caries  of  the  vertebra;,  &c.  'Many  persons 
are  never  in  health,  or,  at  least,  fancy  themselves 
always  ill,  unless  they  have  an  issue  formed  in  some 
part  of  their  body  or  another.    The  making  of  an  is- 
sue, indeed,  is  not  unfrequently  considered  as  an  imi 
tation  of  nature,  who,  of  her  own  accord,  often  forms 
ulcers  and  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body  (as 
e  not  uncommonly  conjectured)  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  pernicious  humours,  whereby  people  are 
supposed  to  be  freed  from  grievous  disorders,  and  have 
their  health  preserved.     The  humoral  pathologists 
were  excessively  partial  to  these  notions,  which,  at 
the  present  time,  will  be  found  by  every  experienced 
practitioner  to  influence  the  mass  of  mankind,  arid 
render  the  formation  of  issues  more  common  than 
perhaps  is  consistent  with  Jhe  better  establishpd  prin- 
ciples of  medical  science.   Few  old  subjects  will  allow 
a  sore  of  long  standing  to  be  dried  tip  (as  the  expres- 
sion is),  without  requiring  the  surgeon  immediately 
afterward  to  make  an  issue  for  them.    When  an  ulcer 
has  existed  a  great  length  of  time,  the  constitution, 
may  possibly  become  so  habituated  to  it,  that  the 
health  may  really  suffer  from  its  being  healed.    "  I 
have  often  (says  the  experienced  Dr.  Parry)  seen  va- 
rious thoracic  affections,  as  pulmonary  consumption, 
a=thma  carditis,  or  hydrothorax,  arise  from  the  spon- 
taneous, or  artificial  cure  of  ulcers,  perpetual  blisters, 
or  fistula;."— {Elements  of  Pathology,  vvc.  p.  386.) 
■  Asthmatic  complaints,  severe  headaches,  &c.  are  fre- 
quently observed  to  follow  the  cicatrization  of  an  old 
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ulcer  •  but  whether  they  would  have  happened  if  an 
issue  had  been  made  in  time,  is  a  question  difficult  of 
positive  determination;  for  many  persons  with  old 
ulcers  are  not  prevented  from  suffering  from  asthma 
and  headache.  The  plan  ofmaking  an  issue,  Iiowever, 
is  commendable  both  as  rational  and  exempt  from  dan- 
ger. Whatever  may  be  the  solidity  of  the  theories, 
which  have  been  offered  by  medical  writers,  in  regard  to 
issues  the  practitioner  who  has  his  eyes  open  cannot 
fail  to  see  the  benefit  often  derived  from  such  means; 
ami  if  there  be  any  unquestionable  facts  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  we  may  confidently  set  down  among 
them  the  frequent  possibility  of  relieving  one  disease 
by  exciting  another  of  a  less  grievous  and  more  cura- 
ble nature.  •  *  .  .  •  •* 
"There  are  two  ways  ofmaking  an  issue:  one  is  with 
a  lancet,  or  scalpel ;  the  other  with  caustic. 

The  place  for  the  issue  being  fixed  upon,  the  surgeon 
and  his  assistant  are  to  pinch  up  a  fold  of  the  integu- 
ments, and,  with  a  lancet  or  knife,  make  in  them  an 
incision  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  a  pea,  or  as  many  peaii 
as  may  be  thought  proper.  The  pea  or  peas  are  then 
to  be  placed  in  the  cut,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  ad- 
hesive plaster,  a  compress,  and  bandage.  The  peas, 
first  inserted,  need  not  be  removed  for  three  or  lour 
days,  when  suppuration  will  have  begun  ;  but  the  Is- 
sue is  afterward  to  be  cleaned  and  dressed  every  day, 
and  have  fresh  peas  put  into  it.  The  preceding  is  the 
ordinary  method  of  making  such  issues  as  are  intended 
to  contain  only  one  or  two  peas. 

When  the  issue  is  to  be  larger,  which  is  generally, 
proper  in  cases  of  diseased  vertebrae,  white  swellings, 
&c,  the  best  plan  is  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  integu- 
ments with  caustic.  The  caustic  potassa,  blended 
with  quicklime,  is  mostly  preferred  for  this  purpose. 
The  situation  and  size  of  the  issue  having  been  deter- 
mined, the  surgeon  is  to  take  care,  that  the  caustic 
does  not  extend  its  action  to  the  surrounding  parts. 
With  this  view,  he  is  to  lake  a  piece  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter, and  having  cut  a  hole  in  it,  of  the  exact  shape  and 
size  of  the  issue  intended  to  be  made,  he  is  to  apply  it 
to  the  part.  Thus  the  plaster  will  defend  the  adjacent 
skin  from  the  effects  of  the  caustic,  while  the  uncovered 
portion  of  integuments,  corresponding  to  the. hole  in 
the  plaster,  is  that  which  is  tb  be  destroyed. .  The 
caustic  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  bit  of  lint,  or  tow, 
and  its  end,  having  been  a  little  moistened  with  water, 
is  tp  be  steadily  rubbed  upon  the  part  of  the  6kin  where 
the  issue  is  to  be  formed.  The  frictions  are  to  be  con- 
rtnued,  till  the  whole  surface,  intended  to  be  destroyed, 
assumes  a  darkish  corroded  appearance.  The  caustic 
matter  mav  now  be  carefully  washed  off  with  some  wet 
tow.  The  plaster  is  to  be  removed,  and  a  linseed  poultice 
applied.  As  soon  as  the  eschar  is  detached,  or  any 
pan  of  it  is  loose  enough  to  be  cut  away-,  without  pamor 
bleeding,  the  peas  are  to  be  inserted  and  confined  in 
their  proper  place  with  a  piece  of  adhesive  platter. 
Some  use  beans  for  the  purpose ;  others  beads,  which 
answer  very  well,  and  have  the  advantage  of  serving  for 
any  length  of  time,  when  washed  and  cleaned  every 
day.  If  the  issue  is  of  a  longitudinal  shape,  the  peas, 
beans,or  beads  may  be  more  easily  kept  in  their  places, 
when  a  thread  is  passed  through  thein._ 

Issues  ought  always  to  be  made,  if  possible,  in  a  situ- 
ation where  the  peas  will  not  be  much  disturbed  by 
the  ordinary  motions  of  the  body,  nor  interfere  with 
the  action  of  Muscles.  The  interspaces  between  the 
margins  and  insertions  of  muscles  are  deemed- the 
most  eligible  places.  Thus,  issues  in  the  arm  are 
usually  made  just  at  tht  inferior  angle  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  by  tlie  side  of  the  external  edge  of  the  biceps. 
In  the  lower  extremities,  issues  are  often  made  at  Hie 
inner  side  of  the  thigh,  immediately  above  the  knee,  in 
a  cavity  that  may  be  readily  felt  there  with  the  finger*. 
Sometimes  issues  are  ma3e  upon  the  inside  of  the  leg, 
just  below  the  knee.  For  the  relief  of  certain  affec- 
tions of  the  head  or  eye,  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  com- 
monly selected  as  a  good  situation.  In  caries  of  the 
vertebra;,  Uicy  are  made  on  each  side  of  the  spinous 
processes.  Iu»cases  of  diseased  hips,  they  arc  formed 
in  a  depression  just  behind  and  below  tlie  trochanter 
major.  When  the  nature  of  the  disorder  does  not  par- 
ticularly indicate  the  situation  for  the  issue,  the  arm 
should  be  preferred  to  Ihe  leg,  as  issues  upon  the  upper 
extremities,  especially  the  left  arm,  are  much  lees  an- 
noying, than  uporTeither.  of  the  lower  limbs. 
•  The  great  art  of  keeping  an  issue  open,  for  a  long 
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while,  consists  in  maintaining  an  equal  and  effectual 
pressure  upon  the  peas,  by  which  means,  they  are 
confined  in  their  places,  little  depressions  ara  made  for 
them,  and  the  granulations  hindered  from  rising. 
Compresses  of  pasteboard  and  sheet- lead  will  often  be 
found  highly  useful.  This  plan  is  the  surest  one  of 
preventing  the  issue  from  healing,  and  the  most  likely 
to  save  the  patient  all  the  severe  and  repeated  suffering, 
whtch  the  fresh  application  of  the  caustic,  or  the  use 
of  stimulating  powders,  in  order  to  renew  the  sore  and 
Tepress  the  fungous  flesh,  unavoidable  occasions. 

There  is  a  method  of  making  issues  with  the  caustic 
made  into  a  sort  of  paste,  which  is  laid  upon  the  part 
left  uncovered  by  the  adhesive  plaster.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  more  tedious  and  painful  plan,  and  I  do  not 
recommend  it. 

It  has  been  suspected  that  the  pain  arising  from  the 
caustic  might  be  lessened,  by  mixing  opium  with  the 
application;  but  the  idea  seems  not  at  all  probable; 
the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  skin  must  inevitably 
cause  considerable  pain,  with  whatever  substance  it  is 
produced,  and  opium  itself,  so  far  from  being  likely  to 
diminish  the  agony,  is  itself  a  violent  stimulus,  when- 


ever it  comes  into  contact  with  the  exposed  extremities 
of  the  nerves. 

[The  inconvenience  arising  from  pea  issues,  and  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  them  open  for  a  length  of  time,  aa 
is  often  needful,  have-long,  since  suggested  to  surgeons  a 
variety  of  other  methods  of  making  issues,  less  trouble- 
some to  the  patient  and  his  medical  attendant.  Some 
of  these  expedients  are.  here  alluded  to,  and  1  will  add 
another  which  I  have  adopted  for  a  number  of  years 
mott  satisfactorily,  and  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
P.K.Rogers  of  William  and  Vary  College,  Virginia. 
The  issue  is  made  by  the  simple  process  of  rubbing  the 
skin  with  a  stick  of  the  potass,  pur.  vulgo  lapis  infernalis, 
until  as  much  of  tlie  surface  is  destroyed  as  is  neces- 
sary. <The  process  is  effected  in  about  five  minutes,  if 
constantly  applied ;  and^its  perfection  is  known  by  the 
black  and  horny  aspect  of  the  eschar.  Its  property 
may  be  instantly  neutralized  if  too  violent,  by  washing 
the  part  with  vinegar,  and  the  effect  ceases.  A  poul- 
tice is,then  applied,  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  there 
is1  a  slough  comes  off:  when  it  may  be  dressed  with 
savin  ointment,  which  will  keep  it  open  indefinitely. — 
Reese.] 
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JAW-BQNE,  AMPUTATION  OP  CONSIDERA- 
BLE PORTIONS  OF  THE  LOWER.  This  ope- 
ralion,*which  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  modern 
surgery,  was  first  performed,  by  Dr.  Molt,  in  America  ; 
and  it  has  since  been  done  by  Dupuytren,  Graefe,  Lal- 
leraand,  Syme,  M'CHennan,  Lizars,  Crampton,Cusack, 
rlodgsbn, [Wegner, Randolph,  J.  K. Rogers, Reese,] and 
others. 

[The  operation  of  amputation  of  the  lower  jaw,  one 
of  the  most  formidable  in  surgery,  was  doubtless  first 
performed  by  Dr.  Mott,  although  Mr.  Cooper,  in  his 
"  First  Lines,"  has.  attributed  it  to  Dupuytren,  and  the 
*\  Philadelphia  editor"  (slat  nomine  umbra)  of  the 
last  edition,  ascribes  it  to  Dr.  Deadrick  of  Tennessee. 
It  is  passing  strange,  that  surgical  writers  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  removing  a.  "part  of  the  lower  jaw" 
and  that  part  the  symphisis,  and  the  amputation  of  the 
bone  at  the  articulation.  They  may  write  these  two 
operations  among  their  synonymes,  but  I  apprehend  if 
they  encounter  the  latter  operation  on  the  living  sub- 
ject, they  will  aever  again  proclaim  their  identity, 
Palmam  qui  meruit,  fcr.at.  4Dr.  Mott  is  not  only  the 
first,  but  the  only  surgeon,  who  has  amputated  tire  bone 
successfully  at  the  articulation,  except  (since)  Dr.  Cu- 
sack,  of  Dublin.  The  removal  of  a  part  of  this 
bone  has  been  very  often  performed,  even  in  this 
country ;  and  although  I  am  one  of  those  who  have 
removed  a  part  of  this  bone  successfully,  and  that  part 
extending  from  the  bicuspid  tooth  of  the  left  side  to 
the  angle  of  the  right,  yet  it  would  be  presunipltipus 
to  insinuate  that  the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  removing 
it  at  the  joint  is  not  a  vastly  different  and  more  formi- 
dable operation.  And,  reasoning  a  priori,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  had  not  Dr.  Mott  demonstrated 
its  practicability,  many  of  those  who  now  <jiscpurse 
very  gravely  of  the  facility  of  its  performance,  and 
oven  presume  to  give  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of 
operating,  and  condemn  certain  steps  in  his  operation, 
would  themselves  shudder  at  proposing  to  remove  this 
bone  at  the  joint,  ctm  after  the  carotid  artery  was 
secured.  . 

The  propriety  of  tying  the  carotid,  as  a  preliminary 
step  in  this  operation,  or  its  necessity  at  least,  may  be 
questioned.  Dr.  Moil  has  since  performed  the  same 
operation  without  tying  the  carotid,  and  by  experience 
is  convinced  that  it  wbuld  be  unnecessary  in  cases  in 
which  he  would  formerly  have  thought  it  indispensa- 
ble. There  may  be  cases  of  the  disease  for  which  this 
operation  is  necessary,  in  which,  from  the  extension  of 
the  disease,  and  the  state  of  the  vessels,  it  would  be  un- 
safe to  proceed  to  the  operation  without  lying  the  caro- 
tid ;  in  general,  however,  it  may  he  dispensed  with. 
I  recollect  some  years  since,  in  removing  a  tumour  from 
the  neck,  I  commenced  by  lying  the  carotid,  and  from 
the  hemorrhage  1  encountered  immediately  afterward 
in  cxiii  pa   "j  the  tumour,  I  was  welJ  satisfied^hat  no 
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advantage  whatever  had  been  derived  from  the  liga 
ture  to  that  vessel ;  and  I  have  never  since  thought  it 
needful  to  repeat  it ;  although  I  have  often  removed 
tumours  of  the  jaw  and  neck,  for  which  it  is  said  to  be 
necessary.  But  to  tie  this  vessel  at  one  time,  and  then 
wait  a,  few  days  before  proceeding  to  the  operation, 
is  the  climax  of  surgical  folly  ;  and  it  is  mortifying  to 
hear  this  course  recommenced  by  very  high  authori- 
ties. Experience  will  convince  any  operator  that  the 
circulation  will  be  as  fully  restored  in  a  few  hours,  as 
though  his  ligature  were  in  his  pocket. 

In  amputating  the  lower  jaw,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  subsequent  management  of  each  individual  case 
has  been  a  work  requiring  much  skill  and  attention. 
More  than  one  of  the  cases  which  have  resulted  unfa- 
vourably have  been  attributed  to  the  effort  of  degluti- 
tion, which  became  necessary  before  the  parts  had 
united.  Indeed,  the  wound  made  by  the  surgeon  is  so 
extensive,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  parts  so  important 
to  success,  thaf  many  days  ought  to  elapse  before  even 
the  saliva  should  be  suffered  to  pass  into  the  stomach. 
Hence  the  patient  is  directed  to  lie  on  the  side,  so  that 
the  saliva  may  flow  out  of  the  mouth,  instead  of  col- 
lecting in  the  throat. 

The  patient  on  whom  I  operated  in  April,  1828,  was 
in  frail  health,  and  60  years  of  age.  At  the  time  of  the 
operation  he  was  so  reduced  by  starvation  and  loss  of 
sleep,  consequent  upon  an  osleo-sarcomatous  tumour 
of  the  jaw,  which  obstructed  deglutition,  and  impaired 
his  respiration,  that*!  would  not  have  ventured  upon 
its  removal,  if  I  had  designed  to  deprive  Mm  of  food 
even  for  six  days,  as  surgeons  direct.  I  knew  there 
would  be  a  necessity  for  food  and  drink  of  cordial  and 
nutritious  character  ;  and  accordingly  half  an  hour 
after  the  operation,  I  introduced  the  stoviach-tube  of 
elastic  gum,  and  thus  poured  into  the  stomach  half  a 
pint  of  wine  and  water.  It  was  passed,  without  in- 
convenience, several  times  a  day  for  the  first  week, 
and  water,  coffee,  chocolate,  soup,  and  other  fluids 
thus  introduced,  until  the  eighth  day,  when  he  could 
swallow  with  ease ;  entire  union  having  already  taken 
place,  frdm  the  quiet  state  in  which  the  parts  had  been 
kept.  I  -apprehend  the  use  of  the  stomach-tube,  in 
these  cases,  will  remove  much  of  the  hazard  attending 
them,  and  be  found  greatly  to  promote  the  rapid  reco- 
very of  the  patients.— (See  note  on  article  Osteo-Sar- 
comai) — Reese.] 

JOINTS,  DISEASES  OP.  The  joints  are  subject 
to  numerous  diseases,  which  are  more  or  less  danger^ 
ous,  according  to  their  particular  nature.  Like  all 
other  parts,  the  joints  are  liable  to  inflammation  and 
abscesses  ;  their  capsules  frequently  become  distended 
with  an  'aqueous  secretion,  and  the  disease  termed) 
hydrops  articuli  is  produced  ;  but  the  most  important 
of  all  their  morbid  affections  are  the  cases  which  a 
few  years  ago  were  indiscriminately  called  white  swell- 
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ings,  scrofulous  joints,  and  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint. 
Here,  as  Mr.  Brodie  remarks,  the  same  name  lias  been 
frequently  applied  to  different  diseases,  and  the  same 
disease  lias  received  different  appellations.  And  con- 
fusion with  respect  to  tlie  diagnosis  always  gives  rise 
to  a  corresponding  confusion  with,  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  remedies.  Although,  says  lie,  diseases 
in  their  advanced  stage  extend  to  all  the  dissimilar 
parts  of  which  the  joints  are  composed,  such  is  not 
the  case  in  the  beginning.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
morbid  actions  commence,  sometimes  in  one  and  some- 
times in  another  texture,  differing  in  their  nature,  and, 
Of  course,  requiring  to  be  differently  treated,  according 
to  the  mechanical  organization  and  vital  properties  of 
the  part  in  which  they  originate. — (See  Pathological 
and  Surgical  Obs.on  Diseases  of the  Joints,  p.  2,8kg. 
Lond.  \Sl8.)  It  was  this  idea,  which  led  Mr.  Brodie 
to  trace  by  dissection  the  exact  parts  in  which  several 
of  the  principal  diseases  of -the  joints  commence,  and 
how  much  light  and  discrimination  his  successful  in- 
vestigations have  produced,  it  is  needless  for  me  here 
to  insist  upon,  as  his  merit  will  long  be  appreciated  by 
every  surgeon,  who  recollects  the  perplexity  and  igno- 
rance which  prevailed  only  a  few  years  ago  in  this 
very  interesting  branch  of  surgery. 

Wounds. — By  the  wound  of  a  joint,  surgeons  mean 
a  case  where  the  capsular  ligament  is  penetrated  or 
divided.  _The  injury  isoften  accompanied  with  a  divi- 
sion of  the  lateral  or  other  ligaments,  and  sometimes 
also  with  that  of  the  cartilages  and  bones.  That  the 
capsular  ligament  is  wounded  may  generally  be  learned 
by  the  introduction  of  a  probe,  and  frequently  by  a  dis- 
charge of  a  transparent  viscid  fluid,  called  the  synovia. 
But  as  a  similar  discharge  may  proceed  from  mere 
wounds  of  the  burs®  miTcosae,  we  might  form  an  erro- 
neous judgment,  were- we  unacquainted  with  the  situ- 
ation of  these  little  membranous  bags.  I  am,  at  this 
present  time,  (Aug.  1829,)  attending  a  man,  whose  leg 
was  attacked  with  erysipelas  in  consequence  of  a  super- 
ficial laceration  of  the  skin  of  the  knee  by  a  fall.  A 
small  abscess  formed  below  the  patella ;  and,  ever 
since  it  burst,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid,  resem- 
bling white  of  egg,  and  evidently  secreted  by  the 
neighbouring  bursa,  hasbeen  daily  discharged  with  the 
pus.  Boyer  has  seen  several  cases,  in  wliich  a  fluid, 
resembling  synovia,  was  discharged  from  wounds  of 
the  sheaths  of  tendons. — (See  Traiti  des  Maladies 
Chirurg.  t.  4,  p.  408.)  Here  the  advice  wliich  I  have 
given  in  another  place  (see  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen), 
respecting  the  temerity  of  being  too  oihciouB  with  the 
probe,  is  equally  important,  inasmuch  as  the  rough 
introduction  of  this  instrument  into  a  large  joint,  like 
the  knee,  would  be  likely  to  excite  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  and  a  train  of  dangerous  and  even 
fatal  consequences,  while  the  information  gained  by 
such  employment  of  the  probe  is  of  little  use ;  because 
whenever  a  wound  is  suspected  to  reach  into  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  exactly  the  same  treatment  should  be 
followed  as  if  the  joint  were  positively  known  to  be 
penetrated. 

Notwithstanding  simple  wounds,  even  of  large 
joints,  often  heal  favourably  without  any  bad  symp- 
toms, this  is  not  constantly  the  case,  and  the  records  of 
surgery  furnish  many  examples  in  which  the  most 
alarming  and  fatal  consequences  ensued. — (See  Hun- 
ter's Commentaries,,  part  1,  p.  69.)  When  properly 
treated,  punctured  wounds  of  the  joints  (says  Boyer) 
are  not  in  general  attended  with  danger;  but,  as  some 
of  these  wounds,  which  were  apparently  quite  simple, 
have  been  followed  by  very  bad  symptoms,  and  even 
death,  we  should  always  be  extremely  circumspect  in 
the  prognosis. —  (See  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  409.) 
The  treatment  consists  in  endeavouring  to  heal  the  in- 
jury bv  the  first  intention;  in  applying  cold  lotions: 
forbidding  all  motion  of  the  part ;  and  employing 
bleeding  and  other  antiphlogistic  remedies. 

Baron  Buyer  relates  two  cases  of  punctured  wounds 
of  the  elbow  joint,  which  healed  up  in  a  few  days,  with- 
out any  unfavourable  symptom.  He  acknowledges, 
however  that  these  accidents  do  not  always  go  on  so 
well  and  that  the  consequences  are  sometimes  perilous. 

Simple  incised  wounds  present  only  one  indication  ; 
viz  fclsrt  of  healing  the  part  by  the  first  intention.  At 
the  moment  of  the  accident,  some  of  the  synovia 
discharged,  indicating  that  the  capsular  ligament  is 
wounded.  Should  this  circumstance  not  have  been 
noticed  at  first,  the  surgeon  may  see  the  synovia  flpyv 


out  agnin,  if  he  move  or  press  upon  the  joint.  But,  in 
making  this  examination,  the  greatest  gentleness 
should  be  used,  lest  the  irritation  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment be  increased.  When  the  wound  is  large,  and 
there  is  no  considerable  thickness  of  soft  parts,  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces  are  exposed  to  view. 

The  prognosis  of  an  incised  wound  of  a  joint  is  not 
generally  unfavourable,  when  the  edges  have  been  im- 
mediately brought  together,  the  cavity  of  the  joint  has 
not  been  long  exposed,  and  blood  is  not  extrnvasated 
in  it.  This  last  danger  is  also  exaggerated,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  speaking  of  collections  of  blood  in  joints. 
With  these  exceptions,  says  Boyer,  the  wound  may 
heal  as  readily  as  if  the  joint  were  not  opened ;  and  he 
has  cited  several  facts  in  proof  of  this  statement.  Its 
truth  is  -also  confirmed  by  the  success  which  attends 
operations  practised  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  car- 
tilaginous substances  from  the  knee.  Nay,  very  bad  • 
cases  sometimes  recover  under  judicious  management, 
even  though  the  joint  be  large,  and  abscesses  follow. 
Thus  I  saw,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  the  year 
1820,  two  examples  of  compound  fractures  of  the  pa- 
tella, where  the  opening  in  the  capsule  was  so  large, 
that  the  finger  could  readily  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the 
joint,  yet,  after  large  abscesses,  a  great  deal  of  fever, 
and  separation  of  bone,  the  palients.  recovered  with 
stiff  joints.  But  I  would  advise  surgeons  not  to  let  any 
facts  of  this  kind  prejudice  their  judgment  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  large  joints,  where, 
in  the  circumstances  elsewhere  explained  (see  impu- 
tation and  Gunshot  Wounds),  amputation  is  the  safest 
practice.  In  a  sabre  or  cut-wound,  the  principal  object 
is  to  heal  the  wound  by  the  first  intention.  The  rest 
of  the  treatqient  consists  in  using  every  possible  means 
for  the  prevention  of  inflammation,  by  perfect  quietude 
of  the  part,  the  use  of  cold  applications,  &c. 
.  Let  it  he  remembered,  however,  that  wounds  of  the 
joints  do  not  always  heal  in  the  above  favourable  man- 
ner. Even  among  those  cases  which  appear  the 
most  slight  and  simple,  there  are  but  too  many  which 
are  followed  by  such  aggravated  symptoms  as  either 
prove  fatal  or  occasion  a  necessity  for  amputation 
And  in  other  instances  of  a  le£s  grievous  description, 
when  the  patient  is  cured,  the  termination  of  danger 
is  not  without  an  anchylosis,  by  which  the  motion 
and  functions  of  the  joint  are  permanently  destroyed. 

The  experienced  Mr.  Hey  has  noticed  wounds  of 
the  joints,  and  made  some  pertinent  remarks  on,  the 
subject.  He  states,  that,  in  these  cases,  the  utmost 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  inflammation,  "Upon 
this  circumstance  chiefly  depends  a  successful  termina- 
tion. I  have  seen  (says  he)  many  large  wounds  of  the 
great  joints  healed  without  the  supervention  of  any 
dangerous  symptoms,  where  duecare  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  inflammation;  while  injuries,  apparently  Iri- 
fliijg,  will  often  be  followed  by  a  train  of  distressing 
and  dangerous  consequences,  where  such  care  hasbeen 
neglected.  It  is  generally  easier  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion in  the  joints  after  a  wound,  than  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress when  once  begun.  I  speak  now  of  inflammation 
affecting  the  capsular  ligament,  A  slight  degree  of 
redness  and  tenderness  in  the  integuments  only  is  of 
little  consequence ;  but  when  the  capsular  ligament  be- 
comes inflamed,  the  formation  of  abscesses,  attended 
with  a  high  degree  of  fever,  and  ultimately  a  stiffness 
of  the  joint,  are  the  common  consequences,  if  the  life 
of  the  patient  is  preserved." — (See  Practical  Obs.  in 
Surgery,  p.  354,  edit.  2.) 

For  facts  in  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  account, 
I  particularly  refer  to  several  cases  recorded  in  tilts 
last  publication,  pj255,  et  seq.,  and  by  Boyer.- -{Traiti 
des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  f,p.  426,  r$-c.) 

When  the  large  joints,  particularly  the  knee,  arc 
wounded,  the  stomach  is  frequently  very  much  af- 
fected. I  formerly  saw/under  the  care  of  Mr.  Best  of 
Newbury,  a  man  who,  in  his  occupation  as  a  wheel- 
wright, happened  to  give  himself  a  wound,  by  which 
one  side  of  the  knee  was  laid  open ;  a  gond  deal  of 
constitutional  disturbance  and  of  inflammation  and 
suppuration  ensued;  but  what  particularly  struck  me, 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  stomach  was  dis- 
ordered. , 

In  speaking  of  cartilaginous  substances  in  the  joints 
•I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  again  to  the  danger  at- 
tendant on  wounds  of  these  parts;  and  the  same  fact 
is  still  farther  consideied  in  the  articles  Amputation, 
Dislocations,  Fractures,  and  Gunshot  Wounds  io 
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which  last  part  of  the  Dictionary  the  sentiments  of 
Baron  Larrey,  and  other  writers  on  military  surgery, 
are  laid  before  the  reader. 

Inflammation  of  joints,  if  we  exclude  from  consider- 
ation specific  cases,  may  be  sard  usually  to  be  the  con 
sequence  of  a  contusion,  sprain,  wound  ,or  some  other 
kind  of  injury:  but  with  respect  to  the  inflammation 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  as  described  by  Mr.  Brodie, 
110  cause  is  so  frequent  as  the  application  of  cold,  and 
hence  he  explains  the  frequency  of  this  disease  in  the 
knee,  and  its  rarity  in  the  hip  and  shoulder,  which  are 
covered  by  a  thick  mass  of  flesh.  As.  a  late  writer  ob- 
serves, the  inflammation  arising  from  a  wound  is  infi- 
nitely the  most  severe  afte?  it.  has  once  commenfied.-^- 
( James  on  Inflammation,  p.  157.) 

The  inflamed  joint  shows  the  common  symptoms  of 
inflammation:  viz,  preternatural  redness,  increased 
heat,  throbbing,  pain,  and  swelling',  while  the  constitu- 
tion is  also  disturbed  by  the  common  symptoms  of  in- 
flammatory fever.  It  deserves  notice,  however,  thaf  in 
these  cases  the  constitutional  symptoms  ate  often  ex- 
ceedingly severe,  and  the  pulse  is  more  frequent,  and 
less  full  and  strong,  than  when  parts  more  disposed  to 
return  ,to  a  state  of  health  are  affected.  The  inflam. 
rnal  ion  first  attacks  Some  part  of  tlie  capsular  ligament, 
and  very  quickly  spreads  over  its  whole' extent,  as 
usually  happens  in  all  inflammatiohs  of  smooth  serous 
membranes. 

The  capsules  of  the  joints  are  naturally  not  very  sen- 
sible; but,  like  many  other  parts  similarly  circum- 
stanced, they  oftjen  become  acutely  painful  when  in- 
flamed. The  complaint -is  accompanied  with  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  the  synovia,  which  becomes  of  a 
more  aqueous,  and  of  a  less  albuminous  quality,  than 
it  is  in  the  healthy  state. .  Hence,  it  is  not  so  w  ell  cal- 
culated for  lubricating  the  articular  surfaces,  and  pre- 
venting the  effects  of  friction,  as  it  is  in  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  joint ;  a  circumstance  which  may  explain" 
why  a  grating  sensation  is  often*  perceived  on  moving 
the  patella. 

Tire  capsular  ligaments,  like  other  parts,  are  fre- 
quently thickened  by-inflammation,  and  sometimes 
coagulating  lymph  being  effused  on  their  internal  sur- 
faces, organized  cartilaginous  or  osseous  bodies  are 
formed  within  the  joints. 

It  has  been  explained  by  Mr.  Brodie,  that  the  usual 
consequences  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, or  capsular  ligament,  are:  1,  a  preternatural  se- 
•  cretion  of  synovia ;  2,  an  effusion  of  coagulating  lymph 
into  the  cavity  of  the  joint ;  3,  a  thickening  of  the  sy- 
novial membrane,  a  conversion  of  it  into  a  substance 
resembling  gristle,  and  an  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph, 
and  probably  of  serum,  into  the  cellular  structure,  by 
Which  it  is  connected  with  the  external  parts.  The 
same  gentleman  has  seen  several  cases  where,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  joint  and  the  symptoms,  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation  had  pro- 
duced adhesions  of  the  reflected  folds  of  the  membrane 
to  each  other :  and,  in  dissection,  he  has  occasionally 
observed  adhesions  which  might  have  arisen  from  in- 
flammation at  some  former  period.  "  These  effects  of 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  very  much  resemble 
those  of  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes. 
There  are;  however,  some  points  of  difference,  "in  the 
"owner,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  suppuration  rarely 
takes  place  independently  of  ulceration ;  but  this  is  a 
frequent  occurrence  -in  the  latter.  Inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  or  pleura,  though  very  slight  in  degree, 
and  of  very  shortduration,  terminates  in  the  effusion  of 
coagulable  lymph ;  but  itisonly  violent  or  long-continued 
inflammation  which  has  this  termination  in  the  mem- 
branes of  joints."-(jiffrf.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  216.) 

U  hen  the  inflammation  attains  a  high  pitch,  an  ab- 
scess may  occur  in  the  capsular  ligament,  which  at 
length  uleerates,  and  the  pus  makes  its  way  beneath 
the  skin,  and  is  sooner  or  lalef  discharged  through  ul- 
cerated openings. 

An  abscess  rarely  takes -place  in  an  important  articu- 
lation in  consequence  of  acme  inflammation  without 
the  system  being  also  so  deranged  that  life  itself  is  im- 
minently endangered.  Severe  febrile  symptoms  al- 
ways afflict  the  patient,  and  occasionaljy  delirium  and 
coma  taking  place,  death  itself  ensues.  Two  rapidly 
fatal  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  synovial  membrane 
where  matter  had  formed  within  it  from  asprainof  the 
hip,  and  a  contusion  of  the  shoulder,  are  recorded  bv 
Mr.  Brodie.— (See  Pathol.  Chir.  OBs.  p.  65.) 


In  these  cases,  the  inflammatory  fever  is  very  quickly 
converted  into  the  hectic:  indeed,  when  an  abscess  has 
taken  place  in  a  large  joint,  inconsequence  of  acute  in- 
flammation, hectic  symptoms  almost  immediately  be- 
gin to  show  themselves,  and  the  st  rong  actions  of  the 
common  .inflammatory  fever  suddenly  subside. 

Local  consequences,  even  worse  than  those  above 
described,  may  follow  inflammation  of  a  joint.  As  the 
fayer  of  the  capsular  ligament  reflected  over  the  car- 
tilages of  the  articulation  is  often  inflamed,  the  carti- 
lages themselves  may  have  the  inflammation  commu- 
nicated to  them.  Parts  of  a  cartilaginous  structure,  be- 
ing very  incapable  of  bearing  the  irritation  of  disease, 
often  ulcerate,  or,  in  other  words,  are  absorbed,  so  as  to 
leave  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  articular  surface  of 
the  bones  completely  denuded  of  its  natural  covering. 
At  length  the  heads  of  the  bones  themselves  inflame 
and  become  carious;  or  the  consequence  may  be  an- 
chylosis. Mr.  Brodie  has  seen  some  cases  in  which 
there  was  extensive  destruction  of  the  cartilages,  ap- 
parently in  consequence  of  neglected  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane;  but  he  believes  that,  in  most 
cases  where  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  is  combined 
with  such  inflammation,  the  former  is  jhe  primary  af- 
fection, and  the  latter  takes  place  subsequently,  in  con- 
sequence *of  the  formation  of  an  abscess  within  the 
joint. — (Pathol,  and  Surg.  Obs.  bc.p.  17.)  According 
to  Mr.  Brodie,  who  speaks  chiefly  of  the  inflammation 
which  begins  in  the  synovial  membrane  itself,  and  is 
not  communicated  to  it  from  other  textures,  the  disease 
very  seldom  attacks  young  children,  but  is  frequent  in 
adult  persons,  the  reverse  of  what  happens  in  some 
other  diseases  of  the  joints. 

The  inflammation  of  the  capsular  ligament,  or  sy- 
novial membrane,  frequently  assumes  the  chronic  form, 
and  is  then  very  often  confounded  with  other  niore 
serious  maladies,  under  the  general  appellation  of 
white  swelling.  The 'disease  often  arises  from  cold, 
and  hence  is  more  common  in  the  knee  and  ankle 
than  in  the  hip  or  shoulder.  It  may  also  arise  from  the 
immoderate  use  of  mercury,  and,  in  particular  consti- 
tutions, from  rheumatism  and  general  debility  of  the 
system.  In  these  instances,  it  often  leaves  one  joint 
and  attacks  another ;  and  it  is  less  severe,  and  less  dis- 
posed to  produce  effusion  of  coagulating  lymph,  or  a 
thickened  state  of  the  membrane,  than  when  it  is  ap- 
parently a  local  disease.— {Brodie,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  218.)  In  the  latter  case,  the  disorder 
is  more  likely  to  assume  a  severe  character,  and  may 
be  of  long  duration,  leaving  the  joint  with  its  functions 
more  or  less  impaired,  and  occasionally  terminating  in 
its  total  destruction.  The  following  are  \he  chief 
symptoms  of  the  complaint,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Brodie. 
At  first,  although  some  pain  is  felt  overjthe  whole  joint, 
the  patient  refers  it  principally  to  one  spot,  and  it  is  not 
at  its  height  before  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Sometimes,  even  at  this  period,  the  pain  is  trifling,  but 
sometimes  it  is  considerable,  and  every  motion  of  the 
joint  is  distressing.-  In  a  day  or  two  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pain,  the  joint  is  affected  with 
swelling,  which  at  first  arises  entirely  from  a  Collection 
of  fluid  in  us  cavity,  and  in  the  superficial  joints  an 
undulation  may  be  distinguished.  However,  after  the 
inflammation  has  prevailed  some  time,  the  fluid  is 
rendered  les,s  perceptible,  either  in  consequence  of  the 
synovial  membrane  being  thickened,  or  the  effusion  of 
lymph;  and  the  more  solid  the  swelling  is  the  more  is 
the  mobility  of  the  joint  impaired.  The  form  of  the 
diseased  joint  does  not  correspond  to  that  of  the  heads 
of  the  bones ;  but  as  the  swelling  is  chiefly  caused  by 
the  distention  of  the  synovial  membrane,  "its  figure 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  situation  of  the 
ligaments  and  tendons,  which  .resist  it  in  certain  di- 
rections, and  allow  it  to  take  place  in  others.  Thus, 
when  the  knee  is  affected,  the  swelling  is  principally 
observable  on  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh," 
where  there  is  only  a  yielding  cellular  structure  be- 
tween the  extensor  museles  and  the  bone.  It  is  also 
often  considerable  in  the  spaces  between  the  ligament 
of  the  patella  and  the  lateral  ligaments,  because  at 
these  points  the  fatty  substance  is  propelled  outwards 
by  the  collection  of  fluid.  In  the  elbow,  the  swelling 
occurs  principally  above  the  olecranon,  under  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  forearm;  and  in  the  ankle,  it  is 
between  the  lateral  ligaments  ana  the  tendons  in  front 
of  i  he  joint.  In  the  hip  and  shoulder,  .where  the  dis- 
ease is  less  frequent,  the  fluid  cannot  be  felt,  but  the 
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swelling  is  perceptible  through  the  muscles.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  disease  in  the  hip,  a  fulness  both  in 
the  groin  and  nates  may  be  remarked  ;  but  afterward 
the  nates  become  flattened,  and  the  glulaei  wasted  from 
want  ol',use.  The  pain  is  usually  confirmed  to  the  hip, 
but  Mr.  Brodie  has  seen  cases  in  which  it  was  also  re- 
ferred to  the  knee.  It  may  be  disci iminated  from  the 
case  in  which  the  cartilages  of  the  hip  are  ulcerated, 
by  observing,  that  the  pain  is  more  severe,  in  the  be- 
ginning than  in  the  advanced  stage  of  .the  disease ; 
it  never  amounts  to  the  excruciating  sensation  felt  in 
the  other  disease :  and  it  is  aggravated  by  motion,  but 
not  by  pressing  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  against  each 
other.  The  wasting  of  the  glulaei  is  also  preceded  by 
a  fulness  of  the  nates.  After  the  inflammation  has 
subsided,  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  and  the  joint  frequently, 
regains  its  natural  figure  and  mobility  ;  but  in  the  ma: 
jority  of  cases,  stiffness  and  swelling  remain,  and  the 
patient  continues  very  liable  to  relapse,  the  pain  re- 
turning, and  the  swelling  being  augmented,  whenever 
the  patient  expQses  himself,  to  cold,  or  exercises  the 
limb  a  great  deal.  In  cases  where  the  synovial  mem- 
brane is  thickened,  a  slow  kind  of  inflammation  some- 
times continues  in  the  part,  notwithstanding  the  fluid 
has  been  absorbed,  and  the  principal  swelling  has  sub- 
sided, the  disease  at  length  extending  to  the  cartilages, 
suppuration  taking  place,  and  the  articular  surfaces 
being  completely  destroyed.  According  to  Mr.  Brodie,  in 
this  advanced  stage,  the  history  of  the  disease,  and  not 
its  present  appearance,  is  the  only  thing  by  wh  ich  one  can 
learn  whether  the  primary  affection  was  inflammation 
of  thesynovial  membraneor  ulceration  of  the  cartilages. 
Though  such  is  the  most  common  character  of  inflam- 
mation of  thesynovial  membrane,  it  is  admitted,  that  its 
nature  is  sometimes  more  acute,  exhibiting  the  symp- 
toms mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  section. — 
(See  Pathol,  and  Surg.  Obs.j>.2l,frc.)  It  is  remarked 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  that,  when  coagulable  lymph  is  effused, 
the  whole  of  it  does  not  always  adhere  to'the  inflamed 
surface,  but  some  of  it  forms  flakes,  which  float  in  the 
fluid  within  the  joint,  in  masses  large  enough  to  be 
sometimes  felt  through  the  capsular  ligament.  In  other 
instances  Jhe  lymph  becomes  solid,  adheres  to  the  in- 
side of  the' synovial  membrane,  and  becomes  vascular. 
The  surface  of  this  adventitious  coating  is  sometimes 
smooth;  but  occasionally  it  forms  thick  projecting1! 
masses,  of  different  degrees  of  thickness  and  length, 
and  so  numerous  as  to  conceal  every  part  of  the 
original  smooth  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane,  as 
exemplified  in  a  preparation  in  Windmill-street. — (On 
the  Skeleton  and  Diseases  of  Bones  and  Joints,  p.  319.) 

When  inflammation  of  thesynovial  membrane  has 
arisen  from  a  protracted  or  ill-conducted  course  of 
mercury,  Mr.  Brodie  recommends  a  trial  of  sarsapa- 
rilla;  and  when  the  disorder  is  connected  with  rheu- 
matism, the  medicines  advised  are  opium  with  dia- 
phoretics, preparations  of  colchicum  autumnale,  and 
other  usual  remedies  for  rheumatic  complaints.  In 
some  instances,  however,  in  which  several  joints  were 
affected,  this  gentleman  has  known  benefit  derived 
from  moderate  doses  of  mercury. — (P.  31.)  But 
whether  the  disease  be  local,  or  dependent  on  the  state 
of  the  constitution,  Mr.  Brodie  considers  topical  reme- 
dies of  most  importance. 

It  will  considerably  shorten  what  we  have  to  say 
concerning  the  treatment  of  inflamed  joints,  to  observe, 
that,  in  the  acute  form  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  irt  the  full  sense  of 
the  expression,  is  to  be  strictly  adopted.  But  as  there 
is  a  variety  of  means  often  adapted  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, it  seems  necessary  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  those 
which  lay  the  greatest  claim  to  our  commendations.  . 

There  are  not  many  surgical  cases  ih  which  general 
and  especially  topical  bleeding  is  more  strongly  indi- 
cated. The  violence  of  the  inflammation,  and  the 
strength,  age,  and  pulse  of  the  patient,  must  deter- 
mine with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  lancet;  but  the 
application  of  leeches  may  be  said  to  be  invariably 
proper.  When  the  leeches  fail  off,  the  bleeding  is  to  be 
promoted  by  fomenting  the  part.  The  surgeon  should 
daily  persist  in  this  practice  until  the  acute  stage  of  the 
inflammation  has  subsided.  As  Mr.  Brodie  observes, 
attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
and  saline  draugfits  and  diaphoretic  medicines  be  -ex- 
hibited— {Pathol,  and  Surg.  Obs.  p.  32.)  In  con- 
Minction,  with  this  treatment  the  lotio  plumbi  acetatis 
bust  be  employed. 


In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  patient  seems  to 

derive  more  ease  and  benefit  from  the  employment  of 
fomentations  and  emollient  poultices,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Brodie,  is  the  case  when  the  swelling  has  been 
produced  rapidly,  and  is  attended  with  considerable 
tension:  But  on  this  point,  as  I  have  remarked  in 
speaking  of  inflammation,  the  feelings  of  the  afflicted 
should  always  be  consulted ;  for  if  the  pain  be  mate- 
rially alleviated  by  this  or  that  application,  its  employ- 
ment will  hardly  ever  be  wrong. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  concerning  the  rest  of  the 
treatment  proper  during  the  vehemence  of  the  inflam- 
mation, as  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  not  materially 
different  .from  what  it  is  hi  other  cases  where  organs 
of  importance  are  inflamed. 

As  soon  as  the  acute  stage  of  the  affection  has  sub- 
sided, the  grand  object  is  to  remove  its  effects.  Theseare 
a  thickened  state  of  the  capsular  ligWinent  and  parts 
surrounding  the  articulation;  a  stiffness  of  the  joint 
and  pain,  w.hen  it  is  moved ;  fluid  in  the  capsule,  ice.' 

At  first,  as  Mr.  Brodie  has  observed,  the  joint  should 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and-  blood  should  be  several 
limes  taken  from  the  part,  by  means  of  leeches  and 
cupping.  The  latter  is  the  method  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding writer  gives  the  preference.  The  use  of  cold 
evaporating  lotions  is  also  to  be  continued  until  the  in- 
flammation has  farther  abated,  when  a  blister  may  be 
applied,  and  kept  open  with  the  savin  cerate,  or  a  re- 
petition of  blisters  kept  up,  as  preferred  by  Mr.  Brodie. 
"The  blisters  (he  says)  should  be  of  considerable  size: 
and  if  the  joint  be  deep-seated,  they  may  be  applied  as 
near  to  it  as  possible ;  but  otherwise  at  a  little  distance. 
Thus,  when  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  hip  is  af- 
fected, they  may  be  placed  on  the  groin  and  nates; 
but  when  that  of  the  wrist  is  inflamed,  they  should  be 
applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm."  -Mr.  Brodie 
thinks  blisters  have  more  effect  than  any  oilier  means 
in  removing  the  swelling;  but,'  excepting  in  very  slight 
cases,  he  very  rightly  condemns  their  use  utlpreceded 
by  the  abstraction  of  blood.  After  the  subsidence  of 
the  inflammation,  moderate  exercise  of  the  joint  Mttl 
stimulating  liniments  are  recommended.  Thecamphor 
liniment  is  to  be  strengthened  with  the  addition  of 
liquor  ammonia?,  or  tinctura  lylUc,  or  the  following 
formula,  adopted  as  that  to  which  the  above. gentleman 
seems  to  give  the  preference.  Qs.  Olei  olivae  3  iss.  acid, 
sulph.  jss.  M.  In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  I  find  the 
tincture  of  iodine  possesses  considerable  efficacy,  parti- 
cularly when  blended  with  the  soap  liniment  in  the 
proportion  of  3j.  to  J  ij.  Mr.  Buchanan  applies  the 
tincture  of  iodine  to  the  integuments,  and  his  accounts 
represent  it  as  being  rapidly  absorbed  from  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  acting  very  powerfully  in  dispersing 
the  thickening  and  induration  of  various  diseases  ana 
abscesses,  of  the  joints.  Indeed,  he  prefers  such  ap- 
plication of  iodine  to  its  internal  exhibition,  and  states 
that  its  effects  are  produced  without  the  aid  of  friction, 
so  that  it  admits  of  being  employed  with  advantage 
even  when  inflammation  is  present.— (Essay  on  a 
New  Mode  of  Treatment  of  Diseased  Joints,  ire. 
Lond.  1828.)  Mr.  Brodie  speaks  favourably  of  the 
effects  of  the  antimonial  ointment,  in  the  proportion  of 
3j.  of  the  autiin.  tart,  to  ?j.  ung.  cetacei.  Plasters 
of  gum  ammoniac  he  regards  as  sometimes  useful  in 
preventing  relapses.  Issues  and  setons  are  never  ser- 
viceable, unless  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  has  begun 
For  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  swelling  and 
stiffness,  Mr.  Brodie  joins  other  writers  in  praising  the 
efficacy  of  fi  iction'arid  exercise.  The  friction  may  be 
made  with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  or  with 
powdered  starch ;  but  the  friction  is  to  be  employed 
with  caution,  as  otherwise  it  may  produce  a  return  of 
the  inflammation.  When  this  happens,  it  is  to  be  dis- 
continued, and  blood  taken  from  the  part.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Brodie  appears  to  consider  friction  better 
adapted  to  cases  where  the  stiffness  -depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  external  pans,  than  to  others  where  it 
arises  from  disease  in  the  joint  itself.  With  respect  to 
the  plan  of  allowing  a  column  of  warm  water  to  fall 
on  the  part,  as  suggested  by  Le  Dran,  and  practised  at 
the  watering-places,  he  allows  that  it  is  beneficial,  but 
that  it  requires  'he  same  caution  as  the  employment 
of  friction.— (Pathol,  and  Surg.  Obs.  p.  30,  *c.) 

I  have  met  with  several  instances  in  which  lotions, 
composed  of  vinegar  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  suf- 
ficed for  the  removal  of  the  chronic  complaints,  left 
■"*er  the  acute  stage  of  the  disorder.   The  tincture  and 
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ointment  of  iodine  are  also  valuable  applications  ;  and 
they  may  be  blended  with  other  liniments,  which  will 
thus  be  rendered  more  efficient. 

The  severity  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  is 
mostly,  if  not  always,  greater  when  the  inflammatiou 
of  a  large  joint  arises  from  a  wound,  than  when  it  is 
the  consequence  of  a  bruise  or  sprain. 

Loose  Cartilages  in  Joints. — Hard,  roundish, or  flat- 
tened bodies,  mostly  of  a  cartilaginous  nature,  are 
sometimes  formed'within  the  capsular  ligaments,  occa- 
sioning more  or  less  pain  in  the  affected  joints,  and  a 
considerable  impediment  to  the  freedom  of  their  move- 
ments. The  disorder,  though  not  noticed  by  any  of 
the  very  ancient  writers,  is  far  from  being  uncommon. 
Pari  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  it:  he  says,  that  a  hard, 
polished,  white  body,  of  the  size  of  an  almond,  was  dis- 
charged from  the  knee  of  a  patient,  in  the  year  1558^ 
in  which  he  Jiad  made  an  incision  for  an  aqueous  apos- 
twne  (without  doubt  a  hydrops  artituli).— (Liv.  25, 
chap.  15,  p.  772.)  A  hundred  and  thirty-three  years 
afterward,  viz.  in  1691,  Pechlin  published  the  full  de- 
tails of  another  case,  in  -which  a  cartilaginous  body 
was  successfully  extracted  from  the  knee. —  (Observat, 
Physico-Med.  obs.'38,  p.  306.)  Dr.  A.  Monro„in  1726, 
dissected  the  knee-joint  of  a  woman,  who  had  been 
hung,  and  found  in  the  articulation  a  cartilaginous 
body,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  small  bean.  These 
were  the  only  examples  of  the.  disease  known  before 
the  year  1736,  at  which  period  Mr.  Simpsdn  cut  out  of 
the  knee  a  similar  substance,  which  lie  supposed  at  the 
time  of  the' operation  was  only  beneath  the  skin. — 
.  (See  Edinbt  Med.  Essays,  vol.  4.)  But  of  late  years 
the  disease  has  been  frequently  noticed  and  described, 
particularly  by  Bromfield,  Hewit,  Middleton,  Gooch, 
Ford,  Home,  Bell,  Abernethy,  and  Brodie,  in  England ; 
by  Henckel,  Theden,  and  Lceffler,  in  Germany ;  and  by 
Desault  and  Sabatier,  in  France.  Hence,  as  Boyer  re- 
marks, it  is  now  as  well  known,  as  most  others,  to 
which  the  joints  are  subject. — (Traiii  des  Mai.  Chir. 
■I.  4,  p.  434.) 

Such  detached  and  moveable  cartilages  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  knee,  as  they  occur  in  other  joints ;  yet  they 
are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  knee,  and  it  is  in 
this  joint  that  they  produce  symptoms  which  render 
them  the  object  of  a  surgical  operation.  Morgagni 
and  B.  Bell  met  with  them  in  the  ankle;  Haller  in  the 
joint  of  the  jaw;  and  Hey  in  tfle  elbow.* 

According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  these  substances 
are  analogous  in  their  structure  to  bone;  but  in  tlicir 
■external  appearance  they  bear  a  greater  resemblance 
to  cartilage.  They  are  not,  however,  always  exactly 
of  the  same  structure,  being  in  some  instances  softer 
than  in  others.  Their  external  surface  is  smooth  and 
polished,  and,  being  lubricated  by  the  synovia,  allows 
them  to  be  moved  readily  from  one  part  of  the  joint  to 
another.  They  seldom  remain  long  at  rest  while  the 
limb  is  in  motion;  and  when  they  happen  to  be  in 
■situations  where  they  are  pressed  upon  with  force  by 
the  different  parts  of  the  joint,  they  occasion  considera- 
ble pain,  and  materially  interfere  with  its  necessary 
motions.  ... 

The  circumstance  of  their  being  loose,  and  having 
no  visible  attachment,  made  it  difficult  to  offer  good 
conjectures  respecting  their  formation ;  and  according 
to  Sir  E.  Home,  no  satisfactory  account  of  their  origin 
had  been  given  when  Mr.  Hunter  made  his  observa- 
tions. In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  instituted  with 
the  view  of  proving  a  living  principle  iii  the  blood,  Mr. 
Hunter  was  naturally  induced  to  attend  to  the  pheno- 
mena which  took  place  when  that  fluid  was  extrava- 
sated,  whether  in  consequence  of  accidental  violence 
or  other  circumstances.  The  first  change  he  found  to 
be  coagulation  ;  and  the  coagulum  thus  formed,  if  in 
contact  with  living  parts,  did  no;  produce  an  irritation 
similar  to  extraneous  matter,  nor  was  it  absorbed  and 
taken  back  into  the  constitution,  but  in  many  instances 
preserved  its  living  principle  and  became  vascular,  re- 
ceiving branches  from  the  neighbouring  blood  vessels 
for  its  support;  it  afterward  underwent,  changes,  ren- 
dering it  similar  to  the  parts  to  which  it  was  attached, 
and  which  supplied  it  with  nourishment.  When. a 
-coagnlum  adhered  to  a  surface  which  varied  its  posi- 
tion, the  attachment  was  rendered  in  some  instances 
pendulous,  and  in  others  it  was  entirely  broken.1 

Hence  it  was  easy  to  explain  the  mode  in  which 
jl   pendulous  bodies  are  formed.,  which  are  some- 
limes  attached  '  to  the  inside  of  circumscribed  cavities, 


and  the  principle  being  established,  it  became  equally 
easy  for  Mr.  Hunter  to'  apply  it  under  other  circum- 
stances, since*  it  is  evident  from  a  known  law  in  the 
animal  economy,  that  extravasated  blood,  when  reu 
dered  an  organized  part  of  the  body,  can  assume  the 
nature  of  the  parts  into  which  it  is  effused,  and  con- 
sequently the  same  coagulum  which  in  another  situa- 
tion might  form  a  soft  tumour,  would,  when  situated 
on  a  hone  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bone,  often  form 
a  hard  one.  The  cartilages  found  in  the  knee  joint, 
therefore,  appeared  to  him  to  originate  from  a  deposite 
of  coagulated  blood  upon  the  end  of  one  of  the  bones, 
which  had'acquired  tire  nature  of  cartilage  and  had 
afterward  been  separated.  This  opinion  w.as  farther 
confirmed  by  the  examination  of  joints  which  had  been 
violently  strained,  or  otherwise  injured,  wliere  the  pa- 
tients had  died  at  different  periods  after  the  accident. 
In  some  of  these  cases  there  were  small  projecting 
parts,  pretei  naturally  formed,  as  hard  as  cartilage,  and 
so  situated  as  to  be  readily  knocked  off  by  any  sudden 
or  violent  motion  of  the  joint. — {Trans,  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1.) 

Mr.  Brodie  met  with  two  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  loose  bodies  were  of  a  different  nature,  and  had  a 
different  origin  from  that  referred  to  by  Sir  E.  Home. 
Sometimes  disease  causes  a  bony  ridge  to  be  formed, 
like  a  small  exostosis,  round  the  margin  of  the  carti- 
laginous surfaces  of  the  joint.  In  the  two  examples 
alluded  to,  this  preternatural  growth  of  bone  had  taken 
place,  and,  in.  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  parts, 
portions  of  it  had  been  broken  off  and  lay  loose  in  the 
cavity  of  the  joint. — (Med.  and  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p. 
276.)  And  in  a  more  recent  publication  he  remarks, 
that  in'the  majority  of  cases  which  he  has  met  with, 
no  inflammation  preceded  the  formation  of  these  pre- 
ternatural substances,-and  therefore  he  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that,  in  some  instances,  they  are  generated  like 
other  tumours  by  some  different  process.  He  farther* 
observes,  that  they  appear  to  be  situated  originally 
either  on  the  external  surface,  or  in  the  substance  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  since  before  they  become  de- 
tached, a  thin  layer  of  the  latter  may  be  traced  over 
them. — (Pathological  and  Surgical  Obs.p.  298.) 

One  or  more  of  these  preternatural  bodies 'may  be 
formed  in  the  same  joint.  Sir  E.  Home  mentions  one 
instance  in  which  there  were  three;  they  are  commonly 
about  the  size  of  a  horse-bean,  often  much  smaller,  and 
sometimes  considerably  larger ;  when  very  large,  they 
do  not  give  so  much  trouble  to  the  patient  as  the 
smaller  kind.  A  soldier  of  the  56th  regiment  had  one 
nearly  as  big  as  the  patella,  which  occasioned  little 
uneasiness,  being  too  large  to  insinuate  itself  into  the 
moving  parts  of  the  joint.  Morgagni  saw  twenty-five 
in  the  left  knee  of  an  old  woman,  who  died  of  apo- 
plexy ;  and  Haller  met  with  no  less  than  twenty,  in  the 
articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  When  there  are  sevetal 
in  the  same  joint,  it  is  observed,  that  their  size  ,  is 
generally  small.— (Boyer,  Tratte1  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4. 
p.  436.) 

The  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  as  Boyer  observes,  is 
seldom  attended  with  any  difficulty.  When  the  forma- 
tion of  the  extraneous  substances  follows  a  fall  or  blow 
upon  the  joint,  the  complaint  begins  with  a  swelling  of 
the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  upon  the  subsidence  of 
this  swelling,  which  lasts  for  a  time  more  or  less  long, 
the  presence  of  the  little  cartilaginous  tumours  is  indi- 
cated by  certain  symptoms  which  are  peculiar  to  them. 
In  persons  whp  have  had  "no  blow  "nor  fall  upon  the 
knee,  the  disease  sometimes  commences  with  a  more 
or  less  acute  pain  in  the  joint,  with  or  without  swell- 
ing of  the  surrounding,  soft  parts,  and  which  affection 
is  usually  regarded  as  rheumatism.  To  these  first 
symptoms,  which  are  common  both  to  cases  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  joints,  and  other  diseases  of  these  parts, 
are  soon  added  other  particular  signs,  by  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  evinced. 

As  the  extraneous  bodies  are  in  general  free  and 
moveable  in  the  joint,  they  can  easily  be  made  to  slip 
about  from  one  part  of  the  articulation  to  another ;  a 
circumstance  which  is  facilitated  by  the  smoothness  of 
their  surface,  as  well  as  by  the  synovia,  which  is 
mostly  in  larger  quantity  than  natural.  According  to 
the  situation  which  they  happen  to  occupy,  sometimes 
they  produce  acute  pain  ;  sometimes  no  pain  whatever. 
When  they  lodge  in  a  depression  where  they  are  not 
compressed,  they  cause  ho  pain ;  and  if  they  could  be 
always  kept  in  this  position,  their  presence  would  not, 
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be  likely  to  excite  any  inconveniences.  But  when  i 
they  get  between  the  articular  surfaces,  which  in  cer- 
tain postures  of  the  limb  come  into  contact  with  each 
Other,  the  following  are  the  efl'ects  of  the  compression. 
Sometimes  the  extraneous  subslance  suddenly  glides 
between  the  condyles  of  the  thigh-bone  and  head  of 
the  tibia,  and  while  it  lodges  there,  excites  acule  pain 
in  certain  directions  of  the  limb,  and  instantaneous 
loss  of  the  power  of  moving  the  knee.  But  when  it 
shirts  its  place  again,  either  naturally  or  accidentally, 
during  an  examination  of  the  affected  part,  the  com- 
pressidn  is  removed,  the  pain  all  at  once  ceases,  and 
the  functions  of  the  joint  are  as  suddenly  restored. 
Most  frequently  when  the  extraneous  body  gets  behind 
the  patella,  or  the  ligament  of  the  patella,  as  the  pa- 
tient is  walking,  he  is  compelled  to  make  a  sudden 
stop,  and  would  fall  down  from  the  acuteness  of  the 
pain  if  nothing  were  at  hand  to  save  him.  Some  pa- 
tients have  been  observed,  however,  who  experienced 
no  pain  in  these  circumstances.  Reiinaius  mentions 
a  man  who  suffered  great  pain  and  could  not  move  his 
leg  when  the  extraneous  body  was  at  the  side  of  the 
joint;  bat  was  immediately  relieved  by  pushing  it 
under  the  patella.  B.  Bell  met  with  cases  in  which 
the  pain  was  so  violent  at  the  instant  when  the  patients 
put  their  legs  in  -certain  postures,  that  fainting  was 
brought  on,  and  they  were  so  afraid  of  a  return  of  the 
suffering,  that  they  preferred  remaining  perfectly  quiet 
to  running  any  risk  of  causing  the  pain  again.  He 
even  asserts,  that  he  had  known  some  persons  in  whom 
the  least  motion  of  the  limb  woiild  cause  such  pain  as 
awoke  them  out  of  the  deepest  sleep.  The  pain,  ex- 
cited by  the  situation  of  the  extraneous  body  between 
the  articular  surfaces,  recurs  at  intervals  more  or  less 
long,  and  always  in  consequence  of  some 'motion  or 
exertion.  Sometimes  it  ceases  directly  by  the  effect  of 
a  movement  contrary  to  that  which  produced  it;  but 
"•most  frequently  it  continues,  and  then  the  surrounding 
soft  parts  are  affected  with  swelling,  which  obliges  the 
patient  to. keep  Mis  bed  and  have  recourse  to  emollient 
anodyne  applications,  Sometimes,  as  I  have  already 
noticed,  the  foreign  body  lies  at  a  part  of  the  joint 
where  it  causes  no  inconvenience,  and  makes  no  pres- 
sure on  the  articular  surfaces.  In  this  case  all  the 
symptoms  have  been  known  to  cease  for  several 
months,  so  that  the  patient  imagined  himself  cured, 
when  suddenly  the  foreign  body  was  urged  by  some 
effort  into  another  .situation,  where  it  occasioned  a  re- 
newal of  all  the  former  pain. 

The  foregoing  circumstances  afford  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  of  the  presence  of  extraneous  carti- 
laginous substances  in  the  joint;  but  they  do  not 
amount  to  certainty :  this  can  only  be  acquired  by  the 
touch.  In  handling  the  knee  of  the  patient,  the  sur- 
geon feels  a  h^rd,  prominent  substance,  which  slips 
about  under  his  fingers  and  glides  under  the  patella,  or 
the  ligament  of  this  bone,  and  sometimes  under  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  from  one 
side  of  the  joint  to  the  other.  The  extraneous  body 
may  make  its  appearance  either  at  the  inside  or  the 
outside  of  the  articulation ;  but  it  most  frequently 
presents  itself  at  the  former  part,  which  is  the  broadest 
and  most  sloping,  while  the  capsular  ligament  there  is 
loosest.  Desault  met  with  one  instance,  in  which  the 
capsular  ligament  and  soft  parts  were  so  loose  that  the 
patient  could  turn  the  extraneous  substance  round  and 
round.  ...  * 

In  general,  the  complaint  is  not  dangerous ;  but  as  it 
is  painful,  and  obstructs  or  often  prevents  walking,  and 
usually  can  be  cured  only  by  an  operation  which  has 
surrietimes  had  fatal  consequences,  we  cannot  be  too 
much  upon  our  guard  in  delivering  a  prognosis. 

It  is  only  in  the  knee  that  the  disease  ever  becomes 
so  troublesome  as  to  require  an  operation,  or,  indeed, 
any  surgical  treatment  t    '  * 

If  we  except  making  an  incision  into  the  joint, -for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  cartilaginous  tumours, 
-we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  certain  means  of 
freeing  a  patient  from  the  inconvenience  of  the  com- 
plaint. To  this  plan,  the  danger  attendant  on  all 
wounds  of  so  large  an  articulation  as  the  knee,  is  a 
very  serious  objection.  Middleton  and  Gooch  endea- 
voured to  conduct  the  extraneous  body  into  a  situa- 
tion where  it  produced  no  pain,  2nd  to  retain  it  in  that 
position  a  long  time  by  bandages,  under  the  idea  that 
the  cartilaginous  substance  would  adhere  to  the  con- 
tiguous parts,  and  occasion  no  future  trouble.  Some 


will  be  inclined  to  think,  that  no  positive  conclusion 
ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  cases  brought  forward  by 
these  gentlemen,  because  they  had  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  their  patients  again  at  the  end  of  a  reasonable 
lem'th  of  time ;  and  we  know  that  loose  cartilages  in 
the  joints  sometimes  disappear  for  half  a  year,  and 
then  make  their  appearance  again.  Yet,  perhaps,  the 
very  circumstance  of  the  patients  not  applying  again, 
may  justify  the  iuference  that  sufficient  relief  had  been 
obiained.  . 

However,  it  should  not  be  concealed  that  this  method 
was  also  tried  in  St.  George's  Hospital  without  benefit, 
and  that  in  one  case  the  pain  was  increased  by  it. — 
(See  Reimarus  de  Fkngo  Jlrticulorum,  §  27,  54,  &£.) 

Mr.  Hey,  aware  of  the  dapgerous  symptoms  which 
have  occasionally  resulted  from  theniost  simple  wounds 
penetrating  the  knee-joint,  was  induced  to  try  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  laced  knee-cap,  and  the  cases  which  he  has 
adduced  clearly  demonstrate,  that  the  benefit  thus  ob- 
tained is  not  temporary,  at  least  as  long  as  the  patient 
cohtinueslo  wear  the  bandage.  In  one  case  the  me- 
thod had  been  tried  for  ten  years,  with  all  the  success 
Which  the  patient  could  desire.  Boyer  also  made  one 
patient  use  a  knee-cap  for  a  year ;  after  which  it  was. 
left  off,  the  patient  appearing  cured.  And,  in  asccond 
instance,  the  same  practitioner  tried  the  plan,  whioh 
put  a  stop  to  the  pain,  and  enabled  the  patient  to  walk 
with  ease ;  but  it  was  not  known  whether  the  melhod 
was  properly  continued,  as  the  patient  had  not  latterly 
been  seen—  (Boyer,  Truile  des  Mai.  Qii'r.  t.  4, p.  444.) 

Contemplating  the  evidence  upon  this  point,  and  the 
perilous  symptoms  sometimes  following  wounds  of  the 
knee-joint,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  effect 
of  a  knee-cap,  or  of  a  roller  and  compress,  applied  over 
the  loose  cartilage,  ought  generally  to  be  tried  before- 
recourse  is  had  to  excision.  I  say  generally,  because 
the  conduct  of  the  surgeon  ought,  In  such  cases,  to  be 
adapted  to  the  condition  and  inclination  of  the  pntierlt. 
Jf  a  man  be  deprived  of  his  livelihood  by  not  being 
able  to  use  his  knee ;  if  he  cannot  or  will  not  lake  the 
trouble  of  wearing  a  bandage ;  if  he  be  urgently  de- 
sirous of  running  the  risk  of  the  operation  after  things 
have  been  impartially  explained  to  him;  if  a  bandage 
should  not  be  productive  of  sufficient  relief;  and  lastly, 
if  excessive  pain,  severe  inflammation  of  the  joint,  a 
great  deal  of  symptomatic  fever,  and  lameness,  should 
frequently  be  produced  by  the  complaint  (see  Brodit't 
Pathological  and  Surg.  Obs.  p.  299),  I  think  it  is  the 
duly  of  a  surgeon  to  operate.  Under  such  circumstances 
I  lately  removed  a  loose  cartilage  of  considerable  size 
from  a  gentleman's  knee,  without  the  previous  trial  pi 
pressure;  and  the  result  was  perfectly  successful.  It 
is  very  certain  that  success  has  generally  attended  the 
operation;  but  small  as  the  chance  is  of  losing  the 
limb,  and  even  life,  in  tlie  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  dis- 
ease, since  the  inconveniences  of  the  complaint  are,  in 
most  cases,  very  bearable,  and  are  even  capable  of  pal- 
liation by  means  of  a  bandage,  endangering  the  limb 
and^life  in  any  degree  must  seem  to  many  persons 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  prudence.  At  all  events, 
we  must  agree  with  Boyer,  that,  as  the  laced  knee-cap 
can  do  no  harm,  we  ought  always  to  make  trial  of  Tt, 
and  never  perform  the  operation  except  when  pressure 
does  no*t  answer,  and  the  return  of  frequent  and  violent 
pain  makes  the  employment  of  the  knife  necessary.— 
(See  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  445.) 

1  am  ready  to  allow;  wilh  M.  Brochier,  that  the  dan- 
ger attendant  An  wounds  of  the  large  joints,  has  always 
been  exaggerated  in  consequence  of  ancient  preju- 
dices.— (Desault's  Journ.  vol.  2.)  But,  making  every 
allowance  for  the  influence  of  prejudice,  a  man  must 
be  very  skeptical  indeed  who  does  not  consider  toe 
wound  of  so  large  a  joint  as  the  knee  attended  with 
real  cause  for  the  apprehension  of  danger.  At  the  end 
of  Mr.  Ford's  case  (Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  5), 
we  read  on  ihe  subject  of  cutting  Irtose  cartilages  out 
of  the  knee:  "  The  society  have  be'en  informed  of  se- 
veral cases  in  which  the  operation-  has  been  performed ; 
some,  like  this,  have  healed  up  without  any  Rou- 
ble; 'others  have  been  followed  by  violent  inflamma- 
tion, fever,  and  death  itself."  A  case  was  lately  pub- 
lished, in  which  the  patient  very  nearly  lost  his  life  from, 
suppuration  in  the  knee-joint  after  this  operation.— 
(See  Kirby's  Cases,  p.  75.)  In  the  same  work,  refer- 
ence^ also  made  to  two  other  cases,  which  actually 
had  a  fatal  termination  (p.  82);  and  even  in  Mr.  Kir- 
by's  own  instance,  the  recovery  was  not  effected  wiu*- 
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out  the  entire  loss  of  the  motions  c.  f  the  knee.  An  ex- 
ample, in  which  the  patient  died  after  the  operation, 
in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  must  be  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  many  students. 

As  the  disorder  is  often  attended  with  a  degree  of 
heat  and  tenderness  in  the  articulation ;  as  the  danger 
of  the  operation  is,  in  a  great  measure,  proportioned  to 
the  subsequent  inflammation;  and  as  much  of  the 
danger  is  at  once  removed  if  the  wound  unite  by  the 
first  intention ;  the  advice  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  a 
few  days  before  operating,  to  apply  leeches  and  cold 
saturnine  lotions  to  the  knee  during  the  same  time, 
and  to  exhibit  beforehand  a  saline  purgative,  is  highly 
prudent. 

I  shall  next  introduce  an  account  of  the  plan  of  ope- 
rating,'as  described  by  several  of  the  best  modern  sur 
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As  these  loose  bodies  cannot  always  be  foUnd,  no 
time  can  be  fixed  for  the  operation;  but  the  patient, 
who  will  soon  become  familiar  with  his  own  complaint, 
must  arrest  them  when  in  a  favourable  situation,  and 
retain  them  there  till  the  surgeon  can  be  sent  for. 

"  Before  the  operation,  the  limb  should  be  extended 
upon  a  table  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  secured  by 
means  of  assistants ;  the  loose  cartilages  are  to  be' 
pushed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  joint  above  the  pa- 
tella, and  then  to  one  side ;  the  inner  side  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  in  that  situation  only  the  vastus  internus 
muscle  will  be  divided  in  the  operation.  Should 
there  be  several  of  these  bodies,  they  must  be  all  se- 
cured, or  the  operation  should  be  postponed  till  some 
more  favourable  opportunity,  since  the  leaving  of  one 
will  subject  the  patient  to  the  repetition  of  an  opera- 
tion not  only  painful  but  attended  with  sonie  degree 
of  danger. 

"  The  loose  bodies  are  to  be  secured  in  the  situation 
above  mentioned  by  an  assistant;  a  task  not  easily 
performed  while  they  are  cut  upon,  from  their  being 
lucubrated  by  the  synovia  ;  and  if  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  general  cavity,  they  may  not  readily,,  if  at  all, 
he  brought  back  into  the  same  situation. 

"  The  operation  consists  in  making  an  incision  upon 
the  loose  cartilage,  which  it  will  be  best  to  do  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  thigh,  as  the  wound  will  more  readily  be 
healed  by  the  first  intention.  If  the  skin  is  drawn  to 
one  side  previously  to  making  the  incision,  the  wound 
through  the  parts  underneath  will  not  correspond  with 
that  made  in  the  skin,  which  circumstance  will  favour 
their  union.  The  incision  upon  the  cartilage  must  be 
m<ide  with  caution,  as  it  will  with  difficulty  be  re- 
tained in  its  situation  if  much  force  is  applied.  The 
assistant  is  to  endeavour  to  push  the  loose  body 
through  the  opening,  which  must  be  made  sufficiently 
large  tor  that  purpose ;  but  as  this  cannot  always  be 
done,  the  broad  end  of  an  eyed  probe  may  be  passed 
under  it  so  as  to  lift  it  out,  or  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment may  be  struck  into  it,  which  will  tix  it  to  its  situ- 
ation, and  Wing  it  more  within  the  management  of  the 
surgeon. 

"  The  cartilages  being  all  extracted,  the  cut  edgesof 
the  wound  are  to  be  brought  together,  and,  by  means 
of  a  compress  of  lint,  not  only  pressed  close  to  one 
another,  but  also  to  the  parts  underneath,  in  which 
situation  they  are  to  be  retained  by  sticking  plaster, 
and  the  uniting  bandage. 

"  As  union  by  the  first  intention  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence after  this  operation,  to  prevent  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  joint,  the  patient  should  remain  in  bed  with 
the  leg  extended,  till  the  wfyind  is  perfectly  united,  or 
at  least  all  chance  of  inflammation  at  an  end."— 
(Home  in  Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and 
C/ur.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  p.  239,  $c.) 

In  one  instance,  Desault  proceeded  in  the  foDowins 
manner:  the  surgeon, after  relaxing  the  capsular  liga- 
ment by  extending  the  leg,  brought  the  extraneous  body 
on  the  inside  of  the  articulation  against  the  attachment 
of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  secured  it  in  this  situ- 
ation between  the  index  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left 
hand,  while  an  assistant  drew  the  integuments  for- 
wards towards  the  patella.  The  parts  covering  this 
extraneous  body  were  now  divided  by  an  incision  one 
inch  in  length,  and  its  extraction'  accomplished  bv 
pushing  it  from  above  downwards,  and  raising  it  infe- 
riorly  with  the  end  of  the  knife.  This  substance  on 
examination,  was  found  similar  in  colour  to  the  car- 
tilages that  cover  the  articular  surfaces:  it  was  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  six  lines  and  a  halfln 


width,  and  three  lines  in  thickness;  its  surfaces  were 
smooth,  one  concave  and  the  other  convex :  its  circum- 
ference irregular,  disseminated  with  red  points,  form- 
ing small  depressions ;  the  inside  was  ossified,  the  out- 
side of  a  cartilaginous  texture.   As  soon  as  the  sub- 
stance was  extracted,  the  assistant  let  go  the  integu- 
ments which  he  had  drawn  forwards;  they  conse- 
quently returned  to  their  natural  situation  on  the  inner 
sjde  of  the  knee-joint,  in  such-a  manner  that  (he  exter- 
nal wound  in  the  integuments  was  situated  more  in- 
wards than  the  one  in  the  capsular  ligament.  Two 
advantages  were  procured  by  this  means;  on  the  one 
hand,  air  was  prevented  from  penetrating  into  the  arti- 
culation ;  and  on  the  other,  the  floating  portion  of  cap- 
sular ligament,  retained  inwards  by  the  skin,  was  more 
likely  to  attach  itself  to  the  condyle,  ip  case  it  did  not 
unite  to  the  other  portion  of  the  capsule  divided  near 
its  attachment.   The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought 
into  .contact  by  means  of  the  uniting  bandage;  dry  lint 
and  compresses  were  applied,  and  retained  on  the  part 
by  "a  slight  bandage ;  and  the  limb  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  extension.— (Desault's  Journal,  t.  2.)  According 
to  Mri  Abernethy,  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  ' 
condyle  of  the  os  femoris  presents  an  extensive  and 
nearly  a  plain  surface,  which  terminates  in  front  and 
at' its  upper  part  by  an  edge  which  forms  a  portion  of  a 
circle.    If  the  points  of  the  finger  be  firmly  pressed 
upon  this  edge  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  line  of  cir- 
cumVallation  round  these  (cartilaginous)  bodies,  tbey 
cannot  pass  into  the  joint  in  this  direction,  nor  can 
they  recede  in  any  other  on  account  of  the  tense  state 
of  the  internal  lateral  ligament.   Here  these  substances 
are  near  the  surface,  and  may  be  distinctly  felt;  and 
they  may  be  exposed  by  simply  dividing  the  integu- 
ments, fascia,  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

In  an  interesting  case  which  Mr.  Abernethy  relates, 
the  integuments  of  the  knee  were  gently  pressed  to- 
wards the  internal  condyle,  and  the  fingers  of  an  as- 
sistant applied  round  the  circular  edge  of  the  bone. 
The  integuments  were  gently  drawn  towards  the  inner 
hamstring,  and  longitudinally  divided  immediately  over 
the  loose  substance,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half. 
This1  withdrawing  of  the  integuments  from  their  natural 
situation  was  designed  to  prevent  a  direct  correspond- 
ence of  the  external  wound  to  that  in  the  capsule  of 
the  joint :  for  when  the  integuments  were  suffered  to- 
regain  their  natural  position,  the  wound  in  them  was 
nearer  to  the  patella  than  the  wound  in  the  capsule. 
The  fascia  which  covers  the  joint  having  been  exposed 
by  the  division  of  the  integuments,  it  was  divided  in  a 
similar  direction,  and  nearly  to  the  same  extent.  The 
capsule  is  now  laid  bare,  and  gently  divided  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  an  inch,  where  it  covered  one  of  the  hard 
substances  which  suddenly  slipped  through  the  opening, 
'  and  by  pressing  gently  upon  the  other  it  was  also  dis- 
charged. The  bodies  thus  removed  were  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in 
breadth.  They  had  a  highly  polished  surface,  and 
were  hard  like  cartilage.  The  fluid  contained  in  the 
joint  was  pressed  towards  the  wound,  and  about  two- 
ounces  ol  synovia  were  discharged.  The  wound  of 
the  integuments  was  then  gently  drawn  towards  the 
patella,  and  accurately  closed  with  sticking  plaster.— 
(Surgical  Observations,  1304.) 

When  there  are  several  extraneous  cartilaginous  bo- 
dies in  the  joint  operated  upon,  the  surgeon  ought  to 
extract  them  all  through  the  same  wound,  if  it  can  be 
done  without  producing  too  much  irritation  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  and  they  will  admit  of  it.  But  fre- 
quently only  one  can  be  made  to  present  itself  at  a 
time,  or  can  be  easily  extracted.  Each  little  tumour 
will  then  require  a  separate  operation,  which  is  a  far 
safer  plan  than  disturbing  the  part  by  long  and  re- 
peated attempts  to  extract  them  all  at  once.— (Boyer, 
Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.l,p.  448.)  The  surgeon  is  also 
dften  obliged  to  make  his  incision  at  a  particular  point, 
because  at  no  other  can  the  extraneous  substance  be 
fixed.  A  case  confirming  all  these  latter  observations 
was  lately  published  by  Dr.  Clarke.— (See  Mid.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  67.)  In  this  instance  the  operation 
was  thrice  performed  upon  the  same  knee-joint  with 
perfect  success.  Mr.  Brodie  also  extracted  five  loose 
cartilages,  by  three  different  operations,  without  any 
subsequent  unpleasant  symptoms,  although  the  patient 
appears  to  have  been  previously  subject  to  repeated 
attacks  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  joint.— (Pa the- . 
logical  and  Surg.  Obs.ji.  299.) 
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On  the  preceding  subject,  snme  observations  and  two 
successful  operations  have  been  lately  published  by 
Baron  Larrev.— (See  Mimoircs  At  Chir.  Militaire,  t.2, 
p.  421,  A-c.)  With  the  exception  of  a  few  wrong  theo- 
ries, he  appears  to  have  given  a  fair  account  of  the 


UyArops  articuli  signifies  a  collection  of  serous 
fluid'  in  the  capsular  ligament  of  a  joint.  The  knee  is 
more  subject  than  other  joints  to  dropsical  disease, 
which  has  been  known,  however,  to  atrect  the  wr'st. 
ankle,  and  shoulder  joints.— (Boytr,  Traittl  Aes  Mai. 
Chir.  t.  4,  p.  456.)  *  „ 
Mr  Russell  adopts  the  opinion  that  some  cases  of 
this  kind  are  venereal,  and. others  scrolulous;  but  the 
doctrine  does  not  rest  upon  any  solid  foundation.  Hy- 
drops articuli  generally  arises  from  contusions,  rheu- 
J>  iti-m  sprains,  exposure  to  severe  cold,  the  presence 
of  extraneous  cartilaginous  bodies  in  the  joint,  and  in 
general  from  any  thing  which  irritates  the  capsular 
ligament ;  and,  as  already  explained,  it  is  a  common 
afii  ndant  on  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane; 
the  complaint  also  sometimes,  follows  fevers;  nut  in 
most  instances  it  is  purely  a  local  affection,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  general  debility.— (Boytr,  I.  4,  p.  4o7.) 

Hydrops  articuli  presents  itself  in  the  form  ot  a  sotl 
tumour ;  circumscribed  by  the  attachments  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament ;  without  change  of  colour  in  the  skin  ; 
accompanied  with  a  fluctuation  ;  it  is  indolent,  and  very 
little  painful;  causing  hardly  any  impediment  to  the 
motion  of  Hie  joint;  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
finger, 'but  not  retaining  any  impression,  as  in  (Edema. 
The  swelling  does  not  occupy  equally  every  side  of 
the  joint,  being  most  conspicuous  where  the  capsular 
ligament  is  loose  and  superficial.  In  the  wrist,  it  oc- 
curs at  ihe  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  joint, 
but  especially  in  the  former  situation,  while  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible  at  the  sides.  In  the  ankle  it  is  more  appa- 
rent in  frontof  the  malleoli  than  any  where  else ;  and  m 
the  shoulder  it  does  not  surround  the  joint,  but  is  al- 
most always  confined  to  the  forepart  of  it,  and  can 
only  be  seen  in  the  interspace  between  the  deltoid  and 
great  pectoral  muscles. 

In  the  knee-joint,  which  is  the  common  situation  ol 
tivdrops  articuli,  the  tumour  does  not  occur  behind  the 
articulation  ;  but  at  the  front  and  sides.   Behind,  the 
capsular  ligament  is  too  narrow  to  admit  ot  being 
much  distended  with  the  synovia;  while  in  front  and 
laterally  it  is  broad,  so  that  it  can  there  yield  consider- 
ably in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  fluid  increases. 
The  swelling  is  at  first  circumscribed  by  the  attachments 
of  the  capsular  ligament ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
accumulation  of  fluid,  it  afterward  exceeds  these  limits 
above,  and  spreads  more  or  less  upwards  between  the 
thitrh  bone  and  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  which 
are'lifted  up  by  it.    Boyer  has.seen  it  reach  to  the  upper 
third  of  the  thigh.   The  swelling  is  irregular  in  shape  : 
it  is  most  prominent  where  the  capsular  hgament  is 
wide  and  loose,  and  it  is  in  some  measure  divided  lon- 
gitudinally into  two  lateral  portions,  by  the  patella,  the 
ligament  of  the  patella,  and  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  leg ;  all  which  parts  the  synovia  raises, 
and  pushes  forwards,  though  in  a  much  less  degree 
than  the  capsular  ligament.    Of  these  lateral  portions, 
the  internal  is  broadest  and  most  prominent,  because 
the  part  of  the  capsule  between  the  patella  and  edge 
of  the  internal  condyle  being  larger  than  that  situated 
between  the  patella  and  edge  of  the  external  condyle, 
yields  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  distending  fluid.  The 
motions  of  the  leg,  which  are  generally  little  inter- 
rupted by  this  disease,  make  a  difference  in  the  shape 
and  consistence  of  the  swelling.   In  flexion,  the  tu- 
mour becomes  harder,  tenser,  and  broader,  and  more 
prominent  at  the  sides  of  the  knee-pan,  which  is 
Somewhat  depressed  by  its  ligarnent.   In  extension, 
~~  the  tumour  is  softer,  and  the  fluctuation  plainer.  . 
In  order  to  feel  distinctly  the  fluctuation,  which  js 
one  of  the  best  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  ends  of 
two  or  three  fingers  should,  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
swelling  while  the  opposite  side  is  to  be  struck  with 
the  end  of  the  middle  fingef  of  the  other  hand. 
The  patella  being  pushed  forwards,  away  from  the 
.lar  millev  is  very  moveable,  and,  as  it  were, 
floaUng    When  it  is  pressed  backwards,  while  the 
leg  is  extended,  it  can  be  felt  to  move  a  certain  way 
before  U  meets  with  the  resistance  of  the  articular  pul- 
ley   And  on  the  pressure  being  discontinued  u  imme- 
diately separates  from  this  part  again.  ,  • 


Bv  such  symptoms,  hydrops  articuli  may  easily  be 
distinguished  fiom  other  diseases  of  the  joints,  from 
tumours  of  the  bursa  mucosa  under  the  extensor  ten 
dons  of  the  leg  ;  from  ganglions  in  front  of  the  knee- 
pan  •  from  rheumatism,  oedema,  &c. 

The  prognosis  is  most  favourable  when  the  swelling 
is  recent  and  small,  and  has  been  quick  in  its  progress. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  tumour  is  of  long  standing 
and  large,  the  effused  fluid  thick,  and  viscid,  and  the 
synovial  membrahe  thickened,  the  removal  of  the 
fluid  by  absorption,  and  the  restoration  of  the  parts 
to  their  natural  state,  will  be  more  slow  and  diffi- 
cult. The  worst  case  is  that  which  is  complicated 
with  disease  of  the  capsular  ligament,  cartilages,  and 

°The  cure  of  the  above-described  dropsical  affection 
of  the  joints  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  the  ef- 
fused fluid.  And  when  the  case  is  combined  with 
acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  already  re- 
commended for  those  particular  forms  of  disease. 
When  inflammation  subsides,  the  absorption  of  the  fluid 
is  sometimes  altogether  spontaneous,  and  it  may  ak 
ways  be  promoted  by  friction,  by  rubbing  the  Joint 
with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  the  flinUni  ill  01 
tincture  of  iodine,  the  soap  liniment," containing  3j, 
of  the  tincture  of  iodine  in  every  two  oz.  of  it,  and 
particularly  by  the  employment  of  blisters. 

The  operation-of  a  blister  may  be  materially  assisted 
with  a  moderately  tight  bandage.  Among  other  ef 
fectual  means  of  cure,  we  may  enumerate  frictions 
with  flannel  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  vinegar, 
electricity,  and  the  exhibition  of  mercurial  purgatives. 
When  hydrops  articuli  occurs  during  the  debility  con 
sequent  to  typhoid  and  other  fevers,  the  complaint  can 
haidlybe  expected  to  get  well  before  the  patient  re- 
gains some  degree  of  strength. 

As  however,  hydrops  articuli  is  generally  quite  a 
local 'disease,  Boyer  contends  that  it  should  be  chiefly 
treated  with  topical  remedies  j  and  lie  sets  down  diu- 
retics, sudorifics,  hydragogues,  &c.  as  improper  or  in 
efficient.— (Op.  tit.  p.  467.)  He  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  repeated  blisters,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  the  disease.  c    ■  I   _  , . 

Circumstances  do  not  often  justify  the  making  ol  an 
opening  into  the  joint ;  but  excessive  distention,  in 
some  neglected  cases,  might  certainly  be  an  urgent 
reason  for  such  an  operation.  Also,  if  the  complaint 
should  resist  all  other  plans  of  treatment,  and  the  Irri- 
tation of  the  tumour  greatly  impair  a  weak  constitu- 
tion, the  practice  would  be  justifiable.  An  interesting 
example  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Mr.  Latta.-(Sy»- 
tem  of  Surgery,  vol.%  p.  430.) 

It  is  best  to  make  the  opening  in  such  away  that  the 
wound  in  the  capsular  ligament  after  the  operat ion 
will  not  remain  directly  opposite  the  wound  in  the 

skin.    For  this  purpose,  the  integuments  are  i  

pushed  to  one  side,  before  the  surgeon  divides  ttiem.- 
{EncyclopiAie  MithoA.  part  Chir.  art.  Hydroyxsxt 
Aes  Jointures.)  !.*«*«  cmp- 

The  operation  is  not  always  successful,  being  some 
times  followed  by  alarming  symptoms,  winch  ■ 
end  fatally,  or  occasion  a  necessity  for  ""putation. 
The  fluid  also  generally  collects  again 
novial  membrane  is  mostly  thickened,  it  oftW  *^ 
and  suppuration  in  the  joint  ensues.   Hence,  wnen 
hydrops  articuli  originates  from  rheumatwrn  when 
it  is  recent,  indolent,  and  not  large;  and 
not  seriously  impair  the  functions  of th< i  joint ,  Boyer 
recommends  the  operation  not  to  be  done.  »ui  ni 
sanctions  its  performance  when  the  disease  s  com 
bined  with  extraneous  cartilaginous  bodies  in  tlie  im. 
or  when  it  is  very  considerable,  and  attended  Willi  se 
vere  pain  and  impairment  of  the  functions  ol  me 
joint—  (Op.cit.  t.  4,  p.  473.)  „.,0f«miuie 
Collective  of  BlooA  in  .Ws.-Most  ■ysttmaue 
writers  speak  of  this  kind  of  case,  though  it  roiisi .w-< u 
common.  Tumours  about  the  joints,  composed  ot  Dioou, 
and  set  down  in  numerous  surgical  works  as  exir» 
sations  within  the  capsular  ligaments,  are  generally  u 
the  outside  of  them.   "  ,.     _    ,  ,„  . 

Were  blood,  known  to  be  undoubtedly  effusefl^  n  a 
large  articulation,  however,  no  man  would  be  J""" 
in  making  an  opening  for  its  discharge.   PJo  oaasy»  r 
toms  are  likely  to  result  from  its  mere  presence, »■ 
the  absorbents  will,  in  the  end,  take  it  away,  i>  » 
.  incision  were  made  into  the  joint,  the  coagulated  siaw 
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of  the  extravasated  blood  would  not  allow  such- blood 
to.be  easily  discharged. 

The  best  plan  is  to  apply  discutient  remedies ;  lotion 
of  vinegar,  spirits  of  wine,  and  muriate  of  ammonia 
for  the  first  three  or  four  days ;  and  afterward,  friction 
with  camphorated  liniments  may  be  safely  adopted. 

Mr.  Hey  relates  a  ease  in-which  the  knee-joint  was 
wounded,  and  blood  insinuated  itself  into  the  capsular 
ligament ;  yet,  though  the  occurrence  could  not  be  hin- 
dered, no  harm  resulted  from  the  extravasation,  which 
was  absorbed  without  having  created  the  smallest  in- 
convenience.— {Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  354.) 

White  Swelling. — The  white  swelling,  or  spina  ven- 
losa,  as  it  was  at  one  lime  not  unfrequently  called,  in 
imitation  of  the  Arabian  writers,  Rhazes  and  Avi- 
cenna,  lias  been  a  name  indiscriminately  applied  to 
jnany  diseases,  which  differ  widely  in  their  nature,  cu- 
rability, and  treatment.  Wiseman  was  the  first  who 
used  the  term  white  swelling;  and  if  the  expressjon 
did  not  confound  together  complaints  of  very  different 
kinds,  not  much  fault  could  be  found  with  it,  because 
it  unquestionably  conveys  an  idea  of  one  mark  of  some 
of  these  distempers,  which  is,  that  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  size  in  the  joint,  the  skin  is  generally  not 
Inflamed,  but  retains  its  natural  colour. — (Pbtt.) 

The  name- therefore  appears  objectionable  only  inas- 
much as  it  has  tended  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  well-founded  and  necessary  dis- 
tinctions. Systematic  writers  have  generally  been  con- 
tent with  a  distinction  into  two  kinds,  viz.  rheumatic 
and  scrofulous. 

Tlie  last  species  of  the  disease  they  also  distinguish 
into  such  tumours,  as  primarily  affect  the  bones,  and 
then  the  ligaments  and -soft  parts;  and  into  other  cases 
in  which  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  soft  pai  ts  be- 
come diseased,  before  there  is  any  morbid  affection  of 
the  bones. 

Mr.  Brodie  has  endeavoured  to  form  a  more  correct 
classification  of  the  different  complaints  to  which  the 
term  white-swelling  is  applied;  and  his  descriptions? 
are  valuable,  because  confirmed  by  extensive  observa- 
tion and  numerous 'dissections.  With  respect  to  the 
disease  beginning  in  the  ligaments,  if  the  capsular  liga- 
ments be  put  out  of  consideration,  it  is,  as  "this  gentle- 
man observes,  a  rare  occurrence,  and  he  has  never 
met  with  a  case  in  which  the  fact  was  proved  by  dis- 
section.— (Pathol,  and  Surgical  Obs.  p.  7.) 

1.  The  first  case  is  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane,,!*  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  espe- 
cially that  form  of  the  disease  which  often  arises  from 
cold,  and  constitutes  the  disease  formerly  often  termed 
a  rheumatic  white-swelling. 

2.  Another  form  of  disease,  ordinarily  comprised  un- 
der the  general  name  of  white-swelling,  has  been  par- 
ticularly described  by  Mr.  Brodie :  the  disease  origi- 
nates in  the  synovial  membrane,  which  loses  its  natural 
organization,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  thick, 
pulpy  substance,  of  a  light  brown,  and  sometimes  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  intersected  by  white  membra 
nous  lines,  and  from  j  to  J  of  an  inch,  or  even  more 
than  an  inch,  in  thickness.  As  this  disease  advances, 
it  involves  all  the  parts  of  which  the  joint  is  composed, 
producing  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  caries  of  the 
bones,  wasting  of  the  ligaments,  and  abscesses  in  dif- 
ferent places.  The  complaint  has  invariably  proved 
slow  in  its  progress,  and  sdmetimes  has  remained 
nearly  in  an  indolent  state  for  many  months,  or  even 
for  one  or  two  years ;  but  (says  Mr.  Brodie)  "  I  have 
never  met  with  an  instance  in  Which  a  real  amendment 
was  produced ;  much  less  have  I  known  any  in  which 
a  cure  was  effected."— (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
4,  p.  220,  to.)  The  whole  or  nearly  the  whole"  of  the 
synovial  membrane  has  always  been  found  affected; 
though  it  a  very  early  examination  were  made,  Mr. 
Brodie  conceives  that  this  might  not  be  the  case;  and 
in  one  example  he  found  only  a  half  of  the  membrane 
thus  altered,  while  the  rest  was  of  its  uatural  struc- 
ture.— ( Pathol,  ajid  Surg.  Obs.  p,  94.)  This  gentleman 
farther  acquaints  us,  that  the  preceding  affection  of  the 
synovial  membrane  is  rarely  met  with  except  in  the 
knee;  that  he  has  never  known  an  instance  of  it  in 
the  hip  or  shoulder ;  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  joints;  that  he  has  never  known  an 
instanpe  of  it  in  other  serOus  membranes,  nor  even  in 
the  synovial  membranes,  which  constitute  the  bursae 
mucosa;  and  sheaths  of  tendons ;  and  that  it  geuerally 
takes  place  in  young  persons,  much 


above,  the  age  of  puberty.  In  fact,  Mr.  Brodie  has 
not  met  with  more  than  one  instance  in  which  it  oc- 
curred after  the  middle  period  of  life.  Mr.  Hodgson, 
of  Birmingham,  it  seems,  has  met  with  one  example 
of  it  irr  the,  ankle ;  and  another  in  one  of  the  joints  of 
the  fingers.  '•  In  the  origin  of  this  disease,  there  is  a 
slight  degree  of  stiffness  and  tumefaction,  without 
pain,  and  producing  only  the  most  trifling  inconve- 
nience. These  symptoms  gradually  increase :  at  last, 
the  joint  scarcely  admits  of  the  smallest  motion,  the 
stiffness  being  greater  than  where  it  is  the  consequence 
of  simple  inflammation.  The  form  of  the  swelling 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  in  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane,  but  it  is  less  regular. 
The  swelling  is  soft  and  elastic,  and  gives  to  the  hand 
a  sensation  as  if  it  contained  fluid.  If.only  one  hand 
be  employed  in  making  the  examination,  the  deception 
may  be  complete,  and  the  most  experienced  surgeon 
may  be  led  to  suppose  there  is  a  fluid  in  the  joint  when 
there  is  none ;  but,  if  both  hands  be  employed  one  on 
each  side,  the  absence  of  fluid  is  distinguished  by  the 
want  of  fluctuation. 

"  The  patient  experiences  little  or  no  pairi  until  ab- 
scesses begin  to  form,  and  the  cartilages  ulcerate ;  and 
even  then  the  pain  is  not  so  severe  as  where  the  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cartilages  occurs  as  a  primary  disease, 
and  the  abscesses  heal  more  readily,  and  Gischarge  a 
smaller  quantity  of  pus  than  in  cases  of  this  last  de- 
scription. At  this  period,  the  patient  becomes  affected 
with  hectic  fever,  loses  his  flesh,  and  gradually  sinks, 
unless  the  limb  be  removed  by  an  operation." — (Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  251,  252.)  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  Mr.  Brodie  believes,  that  the  gradual  progress 
of  the  enlargement,  the  stiffness  of  the  joint,  without 
pain,  and  the  soft  elastic  spelling  without  fluctuation, 
will  enable  the  practitioner  readily  to  distinguish  this 
from  all  other  diseases  of  the  joints.  However,  when 
the  diseased  synovial  membrane  happens  to  be  dis- 
tended with  a  quantity  of  turbid  serum  .and  flakes  of 
coagulable  lymph,  the  complaint  somewhat  resembles 
in  its  feel  and  appearance  that  stage  of  common  in- 
flammation of  the  synovial  lnembrane,  where  this  part 
is  less  thickened,  and  more  or  less  distended  with  co- 
agulable lymph ;  but  the  impossibility  of  relieving  the 
former  case  by  the  same  means  which  cure  the  latter, 
and  due  attention  to  the  history  of  the  disease,  will 
prove  the  difference  between  them. — (Brodie,  Pathol, 
and  Surg.  Obs.  p.  96.) 

3.  Ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages  takes  place 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  several  diseases  of  the  joints, 
and  it  also  exists  in  many  instances  as  a  primary  af- 
fection, in  the  early  stage  of  which  the  bones,  synovial 
membrane,  and  ligaments  are  in  a  natural  state.  If 
neglected,  it  ultimately  occasions  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  articulation.  It  may  be  the  consequence  of  in- 
flammation of  the  cartilage  itself,  or  of  the  bony  sur- 
face with  which  it  is  connected;  but,  as  Mr.  Brodie 
farther  observes,  in  many  instances  there  are  no  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  disorder  being  preceded  by  any  in- 
flammatory action  in  one  part  or  the  other,  and  the 
inflammation,  which  afterward  takes  place,  appears 
rather  to  be  the  attendant  upon,  than  the  cause  of,  the 
ulcerative  process.  One  striking  peculiarity  of  ulcer- 
ation of  the  articular  cartilages  is,  that  the  process  may 
take  place  without  the  formation  of  pus;  for  the  dis- 
ease often  proceeds  so  far  as  to  cause  caries  of  the 
bones,  and  yet  no  purulent  matter  is  found  within  the 
joint.— (Pathol,  and  Surgical  Obs.  <$-c.  p.  117,  ed.  2.) 
The  investigations  of  the  same  author  dispose  him  to 
believe,  that  a  conversion  of  these  cartilages  into  a 
soft  fibrous  structure  is  a  frequent  though  not  constant 
forerunner  of  ulceration. — (P.  121.)  When  the  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cartilage  occurs  in  the  superficial  joints,  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  diseases  which  have  been  known 
by  the  name  of  white  swelling.  From  cases  which 
Mr.  Brodie  has  met  with,  he  is  led  to  conclude,  that 
when  it  takes  place  in  the  hip,  it  is  this  disease  which 
has  been  variously  designated  by  writers,  the  "morbus 
coxarius,"  the  "  disease  of  the  hip,"  the  "  scrofulous 
hip,"  the  "  scrofulous  caries  of  the  hip-joint."  At 
least,  says  Mr.  Br.odie,  it  is  to  this  disease  that  these 
names  have  been  principally  applied,  though  probably 
other  morbid'  affections  have  been  occasionally  con- 
founded with  it.— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  236.) 
The  ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages  takes  place, 
as-  a  primary  disease,  chiefly  in  children,  or  adults 
under  thehniddle  age     "  Of  sixty-eight  persons  af 
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fectefl  with  this  disease,  fifty  six  (according  to  Mr. 
Brodie)  were  under  thirty  years  of  age:  the  youngest 
was  an  infant  of  about  twelve  months;  the  oldest  was 
a  woman  of  sixty.  As  the  knee  is  more  frequently 
affected  by  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
so  is  the  hip  more  liable  than  other  joints  to  the  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cartilaginous  surfaces.  In  general  the 
disease  is  confined  to  a  single  joint;  but  it  is  not  very 
unusual  to  rind  two  or  three  joints  affected  in  the  same 
individual,  either  at  the  same  time,  or  in  succession. 
Sometimes  the  patient  traces  the  beginning  of  his 
symptoms  to  a  local  injury,  or  to  his  having  been  ex- 
posed to  cold;  but,  for  the  most  part,  no  cause  can  be 
assigned  for  the  complaint." — (See  Med.  Ckir.  Trans. 
3ol.  6,  p.  319.)  '  ' 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint  will  be 
described  in  the  ensuing  section,  and  we  shall  here 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  symptoms  characterizing 
ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Brodie.  They  differ  from  those  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane,  by  the  pain  being  slight 
in  the  beginning,  and  gradually  becoming  very  intense, 
which  is  the  reverse  of  what  happens  in  the  latter  af- 
fection. The  pain  in  the  commencement  is  also  un- 
attended with  any  evident  swelling,  which  never 
comes  on  in  less  than  four  or  five  weeks,  and  often  not 
till  after  several  months.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, that  every  slight  pain  of  the  joint,  unaccompanied 
with  swelling,  must  of  course  arise  from  ulceration  of 
the  cartilages.  But,  says  Mr.  'Brodie,  when  the  pain 
continues  to  increase,  and  at  last  is  very  severe;  when 
it  is  aggravated  by  the  motion  of' the  bones  on  each 
other,  and  when,  after  a  time,  a  slight  tumefaction  of 
the  joint  takes  place,  we  may  conclude  that  the  disease 
consists  in  such  ulceration.  The  swelling  arises  from 
a  slight  inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane  on  the 
outside  of  the  joint ;  it  has  the  form  of  the  articulating 
?ads  of  the  bones;  and  for  the  most  part  it  appears 
^.eater  than  it  really  is,  in  consequence  of  the  muscles 
being  wasted.  No  fluctuation  is  perceptible,  as  where 
the  synovial  membrane  is  inflamed;  nor  is  there  the 
peculiar  elasticity  which  exists  where  the  synovial 
membrane  has  undergone  a  morbid  alteration  of  its 
structure. 

Mr.  Brodie  has  explained,  however,  that  in  some 
cases  the  swelling  has  a  different  shape,  and  commu- 
nicates the  feel  of  a  fluctuation.  This  happens  when 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  attended  with 
a  collection  of  the  synovia  of  the  joint,  or  abscesses  in 
the  surrounding  soft  parts,  or  in  the  articulation  itself, 
»ccur  as  secondary  diseases.  When  there  has  been 
lonsiderable  destruction  of  the  soft  pails  from  ab- 
scesses and  ulceration,  the  head  of  the  tibia  may  be- 
come dislocated  and  drawn  towards  the  ham. — (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  326,  c$-c.)  In  the  9th  vol. 
of  this  work,  Mr.  Mayo  has  described  an  acute  form 
of  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  as  displayed  in  three 
cases  affecting  the  knee,  elbow,  and  ankle.  They  were 
all  attended  with  severe  pain  in  the  beginning:  two 
ended  in  anchylosis,  after  antiphlogistic  treatment  for 
two  months:  and  the  third  patient,  a  boy,  died,  during 
the  existence  of  this  disease,  of  an  injury  of  the  head. 
The  bones  of  the  ankle-joint  were  (bund  almost 
stripped  of  cartilage;  what  remained  of  this  texture 
was  thinned,  and  that  unequally ;  but  it  seemed  in 
other  respects  unchanged,  ,and  adhered  firmly  to  the 
bone. 

4.  I  shall  pass  over  ulceration  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, which  Mr.  Brodie  considers  in  a  separate  sec- 
tion, and  now  proceed  to  the  scrofulous  . white  swelling. 
In  the  scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints,  the  bones  are 
primarily  affected,  in  consequence  of  which  ulceration 
takes  place  in  the  cartilages  covering  their  articular 
extremities.  The  cartilages  being  ulcerated,  the  sub- 
sequent progress  of  the  disease  (says  Mr.  Brodie)  is  the 
same  as  where  this  ulceration  takes  place  in  the  first 
instance. —  (Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.26G.) 

By  Mr.  Lloyd,  scrofulous  white  swellings  are  divided 
into  three  stages;  the  first  being  that  in  which  the 
affection  is  confined  to  the  bone:  the  second,  that 
in  which  the  external  parts  become  thickened  and 
swelled  ;  and  the  third  being 'what  he  names  the  sup- 
purative stage,  attended  with  ulceration  of  the  carti- 
lages, inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and 
abscesses.— (On  Scrofula,  p.  121.)  It  was  formerly  a 
common  notion,  that  in  white  swellings  the  heads  of 
the  bones  were  always  enlarged.  Mr.  Russell,  I  believe, 


is  the  first  writer  who  expressed  an  opposite  sentiment, 

and  he  distinctly  declares,  that  he  hod  never  heard  nor 
known  of  an  instance,  in  which  the  tibia  was  enlarged 
from  an  attack  of  white  swelling.-^(P.  37.)  The  inac- 
curacy of  the  opinion  was  afterward  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  to  the  late  Mr.  Crowther,  and.  the  sub- 
ject was  mentioned  in  the-«arliest  edition  of  the  "First 
Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery." 

Deceived  by  the  feel  of  many  diseased  joints,  and 
influenced  by  general  opinion,  I  once  supposed  that 
there  was  generally  a  regular  expansion  of  the  heads 
of  scrofulous  bones.  But,  excepting  an  occasional  en- 
largement, which  arises  from  spiculce  of  bony  natter 
deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  tibia,  ulna,  &c,  and 
which  alteration  cannot  be  called  an  expansion  of 
those  bones ;  for  a  long  time,  I  never  met  with  the  head 
of  a  bone  enlarged,  in  consequence, of  the  djseas* 
kiiown  by  the  name  of  white  swelling.  I  was  for- 
merly much  in  the  habit  of1  inspecting  the  state  of  the 
numerous  diseased  joints  which  were  every  year  am- 
putated at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  ihoiHi  I 
was  long  attentive  to  this  point,  my  searches  after  a 
really  enlarged  scrofulous  bone  always  proved  in  vain. 
Nor  was  there  at  that  period  any  specimen  of  an  ex- 
panded head  of  a  scrofulous  bone  in  Mr.  Abernelhy's 
museum.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  a 
specimen  of  an  enlargement  of  the  upper  head  of  the 
,  ulna  has  been  found,  and  it  was  some  time  ago  shown 
to  me  by  Mr.  Stanley.  Mr.  Langstaff  is  said  to  have 
in  his  possession  a  knee-joint,  in  which  the  femur  and 
tibia  are  much  expanded,  "  the  external  lamina;  of  the 
bones  not  being  thicker  than  when  the  bones  are  of 
their  natural  size,  'and  the  cancelli  healthy,  though  of 
rather  greater  solidity  than  natural." — {I.hiyd  on 
Scrofula,  p.  148.)  -However,  this  last  form  of  disease 
evidently  does  not  resemble  the  common  scrofulous 
affection  of  the  heads  of  the  bones.  I  may  add,  that 
Mr.  Wilson,  whose  dissections  were  very  numerous, 
concurs  with  the  best  modern  writers  concerning  the 
rarity  of  an  actual  expansion  of  the  substance  of  the 
heads  of  the  bones. — ( On  th*e  Skeleton,  b,c,  p.  336.)  I 
have  also  tieard  of  a  few  other  instance's,  in  which 
trre  heads  of  the  bones  were  actually  enlarged  in  cases 
of  white  swelling.  However,  I  believe  the  occurrence 
is  far  from  being  usual,  and  doubts  may  yet  be  enter- 
tained whether  such  enlargement  is  combined  Vi  Ith  the 
following  alteration  of  structure.  The  change  which 
the  head  of  the  tibia  undergoes  in  many  cases  is  first 
a  partial  absorption  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  through- 
out its  texture,  while  at  first  a  transparent  fluid,  and 
afterward  a  yellow  cheesy  substance,  are  deposited  in 
the  cancelli.  In  a  more  advanced  stage,  and,  indeed, 
in  that  stage  which  most  frequently  takes  place  before 
a  joint  is  amputated,  the  head  of  the  bone  has  deep 
excavations  in  consequence  of  caries,  and  its  structure 
is  now  so  softened,  that  when  an  instrument  is  pushed 
against  the  carious  part,  it  easily  penetrates  deeply  into 
the  bone.  Occasionally,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  has  observed, 
all  the  bones  of  a  joint  are  affected  in  this  way;  but 
frequently  only  erne  of  them. — ( On  Scrofula,  p.  120.) 

According  to  a  modern  writer,  "The  morbid  affec- 
tion appears  to  have  its  origin  in  the  bones,  which 
become  preternaturally  vascular,  and  contain  a  less 
than  usual  quantity  of  earthy  matter;  while  at  first  a 
transparent  fluid,  and  afterward  a  yellow  cheesy  sub- 
stance is  deposited  in  their  cancelli.  '  From  the  dis- 
eased bone,  vessels,  carrying  red  blood,  shopt  into  the 
cartilage,  which  afterward  ulceratesin  spots,  the  ulcera- 
tion beginning  on  that  surface  which  is  connected  to 
the  bone.  As  the  caries^f  the  bones  adVances,  pus  is 
collected  in  the  joint.  At  last  the  abscess  bursts  exter- 
nally, having  formed  numerous  and  circuitous  sinuses." 
— {Brodie,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  272,  and 
Pathol.  Obs.  p.  227.)  The  above-described  alteration 
of  the  structure  of  the  bones  this  author  has  nevet 
seen  in  the  cranium,  nor- in  the  middle  of  the  cylin- 
drical bones;  but  it  is  asserted  by  another  late  writer, 
that  t|ie  cheesy  matter  sometimes  pervades  the  canccilt 
of  the  whole  bone,  and  is  deposited  in  innumerakk 
portions  of  the  most  minute  size.— (E.  A.  Lloyd, 
Scrofula,  p.  120.)  Also,  with  respect  to  the  increased 
vascularity  of  the  diseased  part  of  the  bone,  although 
Mr.  LloyrT  assents  to  the  truth  of  this  statement,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  early  staee  of  the  disorder,  he  represent 
the  vascularity  as  afterward  being  diminished,  in  pro 
portion  as  tuequantity  of  cheese-like  deposite  increases. 
—(>**«.  tit.  p.  122,  1«3.-)  ,  , 
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A  cursory  examination  of  a  diseased  joint,  even  when 
U  is  cut  open,  will  not  suffice  to  show  that  the  heads  of 
the  bones  have  not  acquired  an  increase  of  size.  In 
making  a  dissection  of  this  kind,  in  the  presence  of  a 
medical  friend,  I  found  tbat„even  after  the  joint  had 
been  opened,  the  swelling  had  every  appearance  of 
arising  from  an  actual  expansion  of  the  bones.  The 
gentleman  with  me  felt  the  ends  of  the  bones  after  the 
integuments  had  been  removed,  and  he  coincided  with 
me  that  the  feel  which  was  even  now  communicated 
seemed  to  be  caused"  by  a  swelling  of  the  bones  them- 
selves. But  on  cleaning  them,  the  enlargement  was 
demonstrated  to  arise  entirely  from  a  thickening  of  the 
soft  parts.  So  iinusua!,  indeed,  is  the  expansion  of  the 
heads  of  the  bones,  that  the  late  Mr.  Crowther,  who 
paid  great  attention  to  these  cases,  joined  Mr.  Russell 
in  believing  that  such  a  change  never  happened:  a 
conclusion  not  entirely  correct.— (See  Practical  Obs. 
on  While  Swelling,  fyc.  edit.  2,  p.  14,  1808.) 

Mr.  Russell  has  particularly  noticed  how  much  the 
so.ll  parts  frequently  contribute  to  the  swelling.  He 
describes  the  appearances  on  dissection  thus:  "The 
great  mass  of  the  swelling  appears  to  arise  from  an 
affection  of  the  parts  exterior  to  the  cavity  of  the 
joint,  and  which,  besides  an  enlargement  in  size,  seem* 
also  to  have  undergone  a  material  change  in  structure. 
There  is  a  larger  than  natural  proportion  of  a  viscid 
fluid  intermixed  with  thexellular  substance  ;  and  tiie 
cellular  substance  itself  has  become  thicker,  softer,  and 
of  a  less  firm  consistence,  than  in  a  state  of  health." — 
(0?i  the  Morbid  Affections  of  the  Knee,  p.  30.)  The 
manner  in  which  the  soft  parts  are  affected  is  also  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Brodie:  «  Inflammation  takes  place  of 
the  cellular  membrane  external  to  the  joint.  Serum, 
and  afterward  coagulable  lymph,  ar°e  effused;  and 
hence  arises  a  puffy  elastic  swelling  in  the  early,  and 
an  (Edematous  swelling  in  the  advanced,  stage  of  the 
disease. 

"  Scrofula  attacks  only  those  bones  or  portions  of 
bones  which  have  a  spongy  texture,  as  the  extremities 
of  the  cylindrical  bones,  and  the  bones  of  the  carpus 
and  tarsus;  and  hence  the  joints  become  affected  from 
their  contiguity  to  the  parts  which  are  the  original 
seat  of  the  disease."— (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
4,  p.  273.) 

In  the  cavity  of  the  joint  we  Sometimes  find  a  quan- 
tity of  curd-like  matter,  and  the  cartilages  absorbed  in 
various  places,  bitf  more  particularly  round  the  edges 
of  the  articular  surfaces. 

As  the,  name  of  the  disease  implies,  the  skin  is  not  at 
all  altered  in  colour.  According  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  first 
decided  symptom  of  disease  in  the  articulating  extre- 
mity of  a  bone,  is  an  occasional  deep-seated,  dull, 
heavy  pain,  unattended  by  swelling,  and  not  increased 
by  motion;  and  if  it  be  the  hto,  knee,  or  ankle  which 
is  affected,  the  patient  keeps  the  knee  rather  bent,  and 
never  fully  extends  it  in  progression.— (On  Scrofula,  p. 
138.)  In  some  instances  the  swelling  yields  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  to  pressure;  but  it  never  pits,  and  is  almost 
always  sufficiently  firm  to  make  an  uninformed  exa- 
miner believe  that  the  bones  contribute  to  the  tumour 
It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Brodie,  that  while  the  disease  is 
gomg  on  m  ihe  cancellous  structure  of  the  bones,  be- 
fore  its  effeots  have  extended  to  the  other  textures,  and 
whde  there  is  still  no  evident  swelling,  the  patient  ex- 
periences some  degree  of  pain,  which,  however,  is 
never,  very  severe,  and  often  is  so  slight  that  it  is 
scarcely  noticed.  After  a  time,  varying  from  a  few 
weeks  to  several  months,  the  external  pans  begin  tri 
swell,  and  serum  and  coagulated  lvmph  to  be  effused 
in  the  cellu  ar  membrane,  so  as  to  form  a  puffy,  elastic 
ewe]Ung.-(Pathol.  Obs.  p.  231.)  In  the  majority  of 
scrofulous  white  swellings,  let  the  pain  be  trivial  or 
more  severe,  it  is  particularly  situated  in  one  part  of 
the  joint;  viz ;.  either  the ^centre  of  the  articulation  or 
the  head  of  the  tibia.  Sometimes  the  pain  continues 
without  interruption;  sometimes  there  are  intermis- 
sions;  and  m  other  instances,  the  pain  recurs  at  regu- 
lar times,  so  as  to  have  been  called'  by  some  writers 
periodical.  Almost  all  authors  describe  the  patient  as 
suffering  more  uneasiness  in  the  diseased  part  when 
he  is  warm,  and  particularly  when  he  is  in  this  con 
dition  in  bed. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  swelline  is 
mostly  very  inconsiderable,  or  there  is  even  no  visible 
enlargement  whatever,  excepting-  perhaps  after  exer- 
cise. In  the  little  depressions,  naturally  situated  on 


each  side  of  the  patella,  a  fulness  generally  first  shows 
Itself,  and  gradually  spreads  all  over  the  affected  joint 
According  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  however,  when  the  soft  parts' 
on  the  outside  of  the  knee-joint  permanently  swell  the 
swelling  often  commences  on  each  side,  just  behind'  the 
condyles,  so  that  the  joint  appears  wider;  and  he  says 
that  he  has  often  seen  the  enlargement  commence  by 
the  swelling  of  a  gland!  immediately  above  the  inner 
condyle.  He  observes,  however,  that  there  is  no  point 
of  the  joint  where  the  swelling  may  not  begin. — (On 
cit.  p.  139.) 

The  patient,  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  body- 
on  the  disordered  joint,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
increase  of  pain  thus  created,  gets  Into  the  habit  ol' 
only  touching  the  ground  with  his  toes,  and  the  knee 
being.generally  kept  a  little  bent  in  this  manner,  soon 
loses  the  capacity  Of  being  completely  extended  again. 
When  white  swellings  have  lasted  a  good  while,  the 
knee  is  almost  always  found  in  a  permanent  state  of 
flexion.  In  scrofulous  cases,  the  pain  constantly  pre- 
cedes any  appearance  of  swelling ;  but  the  interval 
between  the  two  symptoms  differs  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent subjects. 

The  morbid  joint,  in  the  course  of  time,  acquires  a 
vast  magnitude.  Still  the  integuments  retain  their 
natural  colour,  and  remain  unaffected.  The  enlarge- 
ment, however,  always  seems  greater  than  it  really  is, 
in  consequence  of  the  emaciation  of  the  limb  both 
above  and  below  the  disease. 

An  appearance  of  blue  distended  veins,  and  a  shin- 
ingismoothness,  are  the  only  alterations  to  be  noticed 
in  the  skin  covering  the  enlarged  joint.  The  shining 
smoothness  seems  attributable  to  the  distention,  which 
obliterates  the  natural  furrows  and  wrinkles  of  the 
cutis.  When  the  joint  is  thus  swollen,  the  integuments 
cannot  be  pinched  up  into  a  fold,  as  they  could  in  the 
state  of  health,  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 

As  the  distemper  of  the  articulation  advances,  the 
cartilages  ulcerate,  and  collections  of  matter  form 
around  the  part,  and  at  length  burst.  Their  progress 
as  Mr.  Brodie  has  staled,  is  slow,  and  when  they  burst," 
or  are  opened,  they  discharge  a  thin  pus,  with  por- 
tions of  a  curd-like  substance  floating  in  it.  The  dis- 
charge afterward  becomes  less  copious  and  thicker.— 
{Patliol.  Obs.  p.  234.)  The  ulcerated  openings  some- 
times heal  up:  but  such  abscesses  are  generally  fol- 
lowed by  other  collections,  which  pursue  the  same 
course.  In  some  cases,  these  abscesses  form  a  few 
months  after  the  first  affection  of  the  joint ;  on  other 
occasions,  several  years  elapse,  and  no  suppuration  of 
this  kind  makes  its  appearance.  They  sometimes  com- 
municate with  the  cavity  of  the  diseased  joint,  or  lead 
down  to  diseased  bone,  portions  of  which  occasionally 
exfoliate.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  several  abscesses 
take  place  in  succession,  some  healing  up,  and  others 
ending  in  sinuses. 

As  the  cartilages  continue  to  ulcerate,  Mr.  Brodie 
has  observed,  that  the  pain  becomes  aggravated,  though 
not  in  a  very  great  degree,  and  he  says  that  it  is  not 
severe  until  an  abscess  has  formed,  and  the  parts 
over  it  are  distended  and  inflamed.— (Pathol.  Obs 
p.  234.) 

The  local  mischief  must  necessarily  produce  more 
or  less  constitutional  disturbance.  The  patient's  health 
becomes  gradually  impaired,  he  loses  his  appetite  and 
natural  rest  and  sleep;  his  pulse  is  small  and  frequent : 
an  obstinate  debilitating  diarrhoea  and  profuse  noctur- 
nal sweats  ensue.  These  complaints  are,  sooner  or 
later,  followed  by  dissolution,  unless  the  constitution 
be  relieved  in  time  either  by  the  amendment  or  remo- 
val  of  the  diseased  part.  In  different  patients,  how- 
ever, the  course  of  the  disease,  and  its  effects  upon  the 
system,  vary  considerably,  in  relation  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  occur. 

Rheumatic  white  swellings,  or  inflammations  and 
tlnckenings  of  the  synovial  membrane  from  cold  or 
other  causes,  are  very  distinct  diseases  from  the  scro- 
fulous distemper  of  the  large  joints.  In  the  first,  the 
pain  is  said  never  to  occur  without  being  attended 
with  swelling.  Scrofulous  white  swellings,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  always  preceded  by  a  pain,  which  is 
particularly  confined  to  one  point  of  the  articulation. 
In  rheumatic  cases,  the  pain  is  more  general,  and  dif- 
fused over  the.whole  joint. 

Mr.  Lloyd  thinks,  that,  the  scrofulous  white  swell- 
ing may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  diseases  of  the 
joints,  by  its  being  attended  with  less  pain,  by  the 
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great  decree  of  external  swelling,  often  existing  for  a 
long  time  before  matter  forms  in  the  cavity  of  the  arti- 
culation, and  by  the  swelling  being  but  little  dimi- 
nished by  any  discharge  of  matter,  which  may  lake 
place.  In  its  first  stage,  before  the  interior  of  the  joint 
is  affected,  it  may  be  distinguished  from  primary  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cartilages,  by  the  pain  not  being  much 
increased  by  motion:  The  grating  produced  by  mov- 
ing the  joint  is  also  commonly  less  ju  this  disease  than 
in  ordinary  ulceration  of  the  carlilaees.— (.Lloyd  on 
Scrofula,  p.  142.)  And  according  to  Mr.  Brodie,  the 
principal  criterion  between  scrofulous  diseases  of  joints 
and  the  primary  ulceration  of  cartilages,  is  the  little 
degree  of  pain  in  the  former  cases,  which  is  never 
much  complained  of  before  an  abscess  forms,  nor  par- 
ticularly severe,  "except  in  a  few  instances, and  in  the 
most  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  a  portion  of 
ulcerated  bone  has  died,  and  having  exfoliated,  so  as 
to  lie  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  irritates  the  parts 
with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  thus  becomes  a 
source  of  constant  torment."— (Brodie's  Pathol.  Obs. 
p.  236.)  ' 

It  seems  probable,  that  cases  in  which  the  cancel- 
lous structure  of  the  bones  is  found  quite  undiseased, 
and  in  which  the  mass  of  disease  is  confined  to  the 
soft  parts,  are  not  scrofulous  white  swellings.  Few 
persons  who  have  attained  the  age  of  five  and  twenty, 
without  having  had  the  least  symptom  of  scrofula,  ever 
experience  after  this  period  of  life,  a  first  attack  of  the 
white  swelling  of  the  strumous  kind.  The  general 
correctness  of  this  observation,  I  believe,  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  and  that  there  are  but  few  exceptions 
to  it  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Volpi,  of  Pavia. 
However,  Mr.  Lloyd  attended  a  man,  who,  at  the  age 
of  between  forty  and  fifty,  died  of  phthisis,  and  had  at 
the  time  a  scrofulous  ankle,  besides  several  abscesses 
about  his  hip  and  groin.  And  the  same  gentleman 
met  with  another  patient  upwards  of  forty  years  old, 
with  a  similar  disease—  (On  Scrofula,  p.  137.)  But 
if  these  patients  had  had  no  marks  of  scrofula  in  their 
younger  days,  a  circumstance  not  specified,  they  form 
deviations  from  what  is  usual,  as  indeed  Mr.  Lloyd 
seems  to  admit.  My  own  observations  lead  me  to  con- 
cur with  Mr.  Brodie,  that  the  scrofulous  affections  of 
tha  joints,  so  frequent  in  children,  are  rare  after  the 
ageof  thirty.— (Pathol  Obs.  p.  299.)  This  observation, 
however,  is  to  be  received  as  correct,  only  with  refer- 
ence to  persons  who  have  been  free  from  scrofula  up 
to  that  period  of  life.  I  am  attending  at  this  moment 
(Aug.  1829),  a  woman  who  is  nearly  forty,  and  was 
first  attacked  with  a  scrofulous  white  swelling  of  the 
left  knee  about  a  year  ago  ;  but  then  she  had  had  en- 
larged glands  in  the  neck  in  her  youth,  and  a  scrofulous 
ulcer  of  long  duration  is  still  open  on  one  of  her  legs. 
All  cases  in  which  the  internal  structure  of  the  heads 
of  the  bones  become  softened,  previously  to  the  affec- 
tion of  the  cartilages  and  soft  parts,  are  probably 
scrofulous. 

Mr.  Russell  has  noticed  the  frequent  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  groin,  in  consequence  of 
the  irritation  of  the  disease  in  the  knee ;  but  he  justly 
adds,  that  the  secondary  affection  never  proves  long 
troublesome. 

When  the  bones  are  diseased,  the  head  of  the  tibia 
always  suffers  more  than  the  condyles  of  the  thigh- 
bone. (Russell.)   The  articular  surface  of  the  femur 

sometimes  has  not  a  single  rough  or  carious  point,  not- 
withstanding that  of  the  tibia  may  have  suffered  a 
great  deal.  The  cartilaginous  coverings  of  the  heads 
•  of  the  bones  are  generally  eroded  first  at  their  edges; 
and"  in  the  knee,  the  cartilage  of  the  tibia  is  always 
more  affected  than  that  covering  the  condyles  of  the 
thigh-bone.  Indeed,  "when  white  swellings  have  their 
origin  in  the  bones,  and'the  knee  is  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
order, there  is  some  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is 
in  the  tibia  that  the  morbid  mischief  usually  first  com- 
uighcgs. 

The  ligaments  of  the  knee  are  occasionally  so  weak- 
ened or  destroyed,  that  the  tibia  and  fibula  become 
more  oriels  dislocated  backwards,  and  drawn  towards 
thp  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  by  the  powerful  action 
of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg.  It  is  observed  by  Mr. 
Brodie,  that  just  as  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  is 
sometimes  followed  by  dislocation  of  tne  hip,  so  we 
find  that  dislocation  of  the  knee  occasionally  takes 
place  from  the'  sifhie  cause.  Where  there  has  been 
considerable  distention,  of  the  soft  parts,  in  conse- 


quence of  ulceration  extending  to  them,  the  head  of 
the  tibia  is  gradually  drawn  backwards  by  the  action 
of  the  flexor  muscles ;  and  Mr.  Brodie  has  even  known 
this  happen,  previously  to  the  formation  of  any  ab- 
scesses.— (Pathol.  Obs. p.  172,' ed.  2.) 

I  have  segn  a  curious  species  of  white  swelling,  in 
which  the  leg  could  be  bent  to  each  Bide  for  a  very  con- 
siderable distance,  both  when  the  knee  was  extended 
and  bent;  a  state  implying  a  preternatural  looseness, 
or  perhaps  a  destruction  of  the  ligaments  of  the  articu- 
lation. 

Scrofulous  white  swellings,  no  doubt,  are  under  the 
influence  of  a  particular  kind  of  constitution,  termed 
scrofulous  or  strumous  habit,  in  which  every  cause 
capable  of  exciting  inflammation,  or  any  morbid  and 
irritable  state  of  a  large  joint,  may  bring 'on  the.  pre- 
sent severe  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  man  of 
a  sound  constitution,  a  similar  irritation  would  only  ' 
induce  common  ,  healthy  inflammation  of  the  joint. 
In  scrofulous  habits,  it  also  seems  as  if  irritation  of  a 
joint  were  much  more  easily  produced  than  in  other 
constitutions ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  when  once 
excited  in  the  former  class  of  subjects,  it  is  much 
more  dangerous  and  difficult  of  removal,  than  in  other 
patients. 

The  doctrine  of  particular  while  swellings  being 
scrofulous  diseases,  is  supported  by'  many  weighty 
reasons,  the  opinions  of  the  most  accurate  observers, 
and  the  evidence  of  daily  experience.  Wiseman  (book 
4,  chap.  4,)  calls  the  spina  ventosa  a  species  of  scro- 
fuja,  and  tells  us  that  infants  and  children  are  gene 
rally  the  subjects  of  this  disease.  The  disorder  is  said 
by  Severinus  to  be  exceedingly  frequent  in  young  sub- 
jects. Petrus  de  Marchettis  has  observed  both  male 
and  female  subjects  affected  with  what  are  called  stru- 
mous diseases  of  the  joints,  as  late  as  the  ages>of  fiVe- 
and-twenty;  but  not  afterward,  .unless  they  had  suf- 
fered from  scrofula  before  that  period  of  life,  and  bad 
not  been  completely  cured.  R.  Lowerus  also  main- 
tains a  similar  opinion.  Even  though  a  few  persons 
have  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  joints,  for  the  first 
time,  after  the  age  of  twenty-five,  this  occurrence,  like 
the  first  attack  of  scrofula  after  this  period,  must  be 
considered  as  extremely  uncommon. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  which 
sets  down  particular  kinds  of  white  swellings  as  scro- 
fulous, is  founded  on  the  hereditary  nature  of  such 
forms  of  disease. 

Numerous  continental  surgeons,  particularly  Petit 
and  Brambilla,  have  noticed  how  subject  the  English 
are  both  to  scrofula  and  white  swellings  of  the  joints. 
We  every  day  see  that  young  persons  afflicted  with  the 
present  disease,  are  in  general  manifestly  scrofulous, 
or  have  once  been  so.  Frequently  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  neck  denote  this  fatal  peculiarity  of  co»- 
stitution ;  and  very  often  the  patients  are-  known  to 
have  descended  from  parents  who  had  strumous  disor- 
ders.— (Crowther.)  The  disease  is  also  frequently  com- 
bined with  swelled  mesenteric  glands,  or  tuberculaled 
lungs.— (Brodie's  Pathol.  Obs.  p.  221.)  As  the  same 
author  remarks,  since  the  disease  depends  upon  a  cer- 
tain morbid  conditiou  of  the  general,  system,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  should  sometimes  find  U  affecting 
several  joints  at  the  same  time,  or  that  it  should  show 
itself  in'  different  joints  in  succession;  attacking  a 
second  joint  after  it  has  been  cured  in  the  first,  or 
after  the  first  has  been  removed  by  amputation.- 

(p-  23°  )  ,»     '  .'.I 

Besides  the  general  emblems  of  a  scrofulous  conslt- 
ttition^which  will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Scrofula, 
we  may  often  observe  a  shining,  coagulated,  flakysub- 
stance,  like  white  of  egg,  blended  with  the  contents  ot 
such  abscesses  as  occur  in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
This  kind  of  matter  is  almost  peculiar  to  scrofulous 
abscesses,  and  forms  another  argument  in  support  ot 
the  foregoing  observations,  relative  to  the  share  which 
scrofula  frequently  has  in  the  origin  and  codrseof 
many  white  swellings. 

Mr.  Brodie's  experience  leads  him  to  believe,  that  in 
scrofulous  cases,  the  chance  of  ultimate  recovery  is 
much  legs,  when  the  disease  attacks  the  complicated 
joints  of  the  foot  and  hand,  than  when  it  is  situated  in 
larger  articulations  of  a  more  simple  structure.— (Pa- 
thol, and  Surg-.  Obs.  p.  235.) 

Treatment  of  White  Swellings.— In  practice  we 
meet  with-all  these  cases,  both  scrofulous  and  rheu- 
matic, in  rvvo  opposite  states ;  sometimes  the  diseased 
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pint  is  affected  with  a  degree  of  acute  inflammation; 
m  other  instances  the  malady  is  entirely  chronic. 

The  imprudence  of  patients  in  walking  about  and 
disturbing  the  diseased  part,  is  often  the  occasion  of  a 
degree  of  acute  inflammation,  which  is  denoted  by  the 
lenderness  of  the  joint  when  handled  by  the  surgeon, 
and  also  by  the  integuments  feeling  hotter  than  those 
of  the  healthy  knee.  When  such  state  exists,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  topical  bleeding,  fomentations) 
emollient  poultices,  or  cold  saturnine  lotions,  are 
ineans  Which  may  be  eminently  serviceable.  The  an- 
tiphlogistic regimen  is  now  strongly  indicated.  Cool- 
ing purges  of  the  saline  kind  should  also  be  exhibited. 
Blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  also  from  the 
diseased  part,  either  by  means  of  leeches  or  cupping. 
Mr.  Latta  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter  method, 
whenever  it  can  be  employed ;  and  he  very  properly 
remarks,  that  little  advantage  can  be  expected  from 
topical  bleeding  of  any  kind,  unless  the  quantity  of 
blood  taken  away  be  considerable.  Ten  or  twelve 
ounces  by  cupping  should  be  taken  away  at  a  time, 
and  the  operation  should  be  repeated  at  proper  inter- 
vals till  the  tenderness  and  heat  of  the  skin  have  en- 
tirely subsided.  When  leeches  are  used,  the  number 
ought:  to  be  considerable,  and  Mr.  Latta  recommends 
the  application  of  at  least  sixteen  or  twenty. —{System 
of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  chap.  6.) 

Although  antiphlogistic  means  are  judicious  when 
ttcute  inflammation  prevailsryet  such  practitioners  as 
lose  weeks  and  months  in  the  adoption  of  this  treat- 
ment are  highly  censurable.  While  the  skin  is  hot 
and  tender,  while  the  joint  is  affected  with  very  acute 
and  general  pain,  and  while  the  patient  is  indisposed 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever,  great 
benefit  may  be  rationally  expected  from  the  above  plan. 
When,  however,  the  disease  is  truly  chronic,  different 
plans  are  indicated.  In  ordinary  cases  of  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  joints,  Mr.  Brodie  considers  topical 
bleeding  as  generally  unnecessary. — {Patliol.  and  Surg. 
Obs.  p.  240.) 

it  is  quite  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  mode  of 
treating  white  swellings  complicated  with  acute  far 
flammation,  particularly  as  the  treatment  of  thqse 
cases  which  consist  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  has  beeVi  already  noticed,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  applicable  to  other  forms  of  white  swelling,  when 
they  are  attended  with  heat  and  inflammation  of  the 
soft  parts.  The  most  eligible  plan  of  arresting  the 
morbid  process  in  the  bones,  cartilages,  and  soft  parts 
surrounding  the  articulation,  and  the  most  successful 
method  of  lessening  the  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
joint,  are  the  subjects  at  present  demanding  our  earnest 
investigation. 

The  works  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus,Rhazes,Hieron,Fa- 
bricius,  &c.  compared  with  modern  surgical  books,  will 
soon  convince  us,  that  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  in  the 
ieatinentof  diseased  joints,  does  not  differ  much  from 
tie  plan  now  pursued  by"  the  best  modern  surgeons. 
Mr.  Crowther  remarks,  that  the  ancients  used  local  and 
general  blood-letting,  the  actual  and  potential  cautery, 
with  vesicating  and  stimulating  applications  to. the 
skin.  They  farther  maintain,  that  sores  produced  by 
these  means  should  have  their  discharge  promoted  and  i 
continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

With  regard  to  the  cases  which  Mr.  Brodie  describes 
as  depending  upon  a  total,  loss  of  the  natural  structure 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  converted  into  a 
pulpy  substance,  one  quarter  or  one  half  of  an  hu  h  in 
thickness,  though  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be 
somewhat  checked  by  rest  and  cold  .lotions,  it  is  accord- 
ing to  this  gentleman  incurable,  and  at  length  it  ends  in 
ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  abscesses,  &c.  When 
there  is  considerable  pain  in  consequence  of  the  car- 
riages beginning  to  ulcerate,  partial -relief  may  be  de- 
rived from  fomentations  arid  poultices  ;  but  nothing 
will  effect  a  cure.  Hence,  when  the  health  begins  to 
suffer,,  he  considers  amputation  to  be  indicated.— (Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  p.  254.)  Whether  the  local  use  of  iodine 
applications  would  be  beneficial  in  the  .early  stage  of 
this  form  of  disease,  is  a  question  that  deserves  farther 
investigation,  but  can  only  be  determined  by  careful 
experience. 

When  white  swellings  are  accompanied  with  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cartilages,  all  motion  of  the  joint  is  ex- 
tremely hurtful.  Indeed,  as  Mr*.  Brodie  well  observes 
keeping  the  limb  in  a  state  of  perfect  quietude  is  a 
very  important,  if  not  the  most  importanuiicumstance, 


to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment.  According  to  this 
gentleman,  it  is  in  these  cases,  in  which  ulceration  of 
the  cartilages  occurs  as  a  primary  disease,  that  caustic 
issues  are  usually  productive  of  singular  benefit ;  but 
he  deems  them  .of  little  use  in  any  other  diseases  of 
the  joints.  He  thinks  setons  and  blisters,  kept  open 
with  savine  cerate,  may  also  be  used  with  advantage 
Bleeding  is  indicated  only  when,  from  improper  exer- 
cise, the  articular  surfaces  are  inflamed,  and  there  i» 
pain  and  fever.  Mr.  Brorjie  asserts  that  the  warm  bath 
relieves  the  symptoms  in  the  early  stage,  if  it  does  not 
stop  the  progress  of  the  disease;  but  he  condemns 
plasters  of  gum  "ammoniac,  embrocations,  liniments, 
and  frictions,  as  either  useless  or  hurtful. — (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,^.332—33-1.) 

Topical  applications,  consisting  of  strong  astringents 
of  the1  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdom,  are  of  no  ser- 
vice in  examples  of  "ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  or  of 
the  scrofulous  form  of  the  disease,  though  they  often 
suffice  for  the  cure  of  some  mild  descriptions  of  white 
swelling,  depending  upon  a  thickening  of  the  synovial 
membrane.  A  decoction  of  oak  bark,  containing 
alum,  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Russell. 

My  own  experience  will  not  allow  me  to  say  any  thing 
in  favour  of  electricity,  as.  an  application  for  the  relief 
of  white  swellings;  and  it  must  be  more  likely  to  dc* 
harm  than  good,  whenever  the  indication  is  to  lessen 
irritation. 

"If  the  tumour  is  quite  indolent  (says  Richerand), 
the  application  of  galvanism  maybe  proposed;  it  is 
not,  however,  exempt  from  danger,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion where  I  employed  it,  lancinating  pains  and  swell- 
ing of  the  joint  were  brought  on  by  it. — (Nosogr..Chir. 
t.  3,  p.  174,  ed.  2.) 

Mr.  J.  Hunter  had  confidence  in  cicuta  and  sea-bathing 
as  possessing  power  over  many  scrofulous  diseases,, 
and  that  such  diseases  of  the  joints  are  often  mate- 
rially benefited  by  the  patient's  going  to  the  sea-side 
and  bathing,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  doubted,  what- 
ever may  be  the  mode  of  explaining  the  benefit  thus 
obtained.  I  fully  believe  that  sea-air  and  sea-bathing 
have  a  beneficial  influence  over  scrofulous  diseases  of 
the  joints ;  but  probably  their. effects  are  produced  on 
the  part  through  the  medium  of  the  constitution,  and 
they  should  only  be  recommended  as  an  auxiliary  plan, 
to  be  adopted  in  conjunction  with  other  still  more  effi- 
cacious measures. 

Every  one  is  well  acquainted  with  the  efficacy  of 
friction  in  exciting  the  action  of  the  absorbents.  To 
this  principle  we  are  to  impute  the  great  benefit  which 
arises  from  what  is  termed  dry  rubbing,  in  cases  of 
White  swellings.  This  kind  Of  friction  is  performed 
by  the  naked  hands  of  an  attendant,  without  using  at 
the  same  time  any  kind  of  liniment  or  other  applica- 
tion whatsoever,  excepting  sometimes  a  little  flour,  or 
powdered  starch,  arid  the  rubbing  is  continued  several 
hours  every  day.  At  Oxford,  many  poor  persons  used 
to  earn  their  livelihood  by  devoting  themselves  to  this 
species  of  labour,  for  which  they  were  paid  a  stipulated 
sum  per  hour.  This  practice,  however,  is  chiefly  ad- 
vantageous in  the  chronic  stage  of  white  swelling, 
arising  from  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

I  look  upon  all  merely  emollient  applications,  such  as 
fomentations  and  poultices,  as  quite  destitute  of  real 
efficacy^  except  when  great  pain  or  active  inflamma- 
tion is  present,  and,  though  they  serve  to  amuse  the 
patient,  they  ought  not  to  be  recomrrjended.  "That  sur- 
geon who, only  strives  to  please  his  patient's  fancy, 
without  doing  any  real  goqd  to  him  in  regard  to  his  af- 
fliction, may  be  considered  as  doitig  harm ;  because  the 
semblance  of  something  being  done  too  often  hinders 
other  really  useful  steps  from  being  pursued.  The 
French  surgeons  are  particularly  liberal  in  the  praises 
which  they  bestow  on  warm  emollient  remedies, 
poultices,  steam  of  hot  water,  fomentations,  &c,  and 
they  adduce  instances  of  white  swellings  being  cured 
in  this  manner.  But  the  cases  to  which  they  refer 
were  no  doubt  mere  inflammations,  and  thickening  of 
the  synovial  membr  ane ;  a  disease  which  iu  general 
readily  yields  to  several  other  plans. 

The  only  method  of  treatment  which  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  enables  me  to  recommend  for  scrofu- 
jous  white  swellings  in  a  chronic  state,  consists  in  keep- 
ing up  a  discharge  from  the  surface  of  the  diseased 
joints.  The  opportunities  which  I  have  had  of  ob- 
serving the  effects  of  blisters  and  caustic  issues,  rather 
incline  me,  however,  tq,  prefer  the 'former  td  the  latter. 
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I  have  seen  great  good  derived  from  both  ;  but  more 
from  blisters  than  the  other  kind  of  issue.  There  are 
instanoes  in  which  I  should  employ  vesicating  applica- 
tions; there  are  others  in  which  I  should  prefer  makirtg 
an  eschar  with  caustic,  to  particular  individuals  blis- 
ters create  so  much  irritation,  heat,  fever,  and  suffering, 
that  a  perseverance  in  them  would  be  rashness. 

'  The  blister  should  always  be  large.  Many  surgeons, 
instead  of  following- Mr.  Crowther's  plan,  prefer  blis- 
tering first  on  one  side  of  the  joint  and  then  on  the 
other  alternately,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
"  Blisters  (says  Mr.  Latta)  may  be  put  upon  each  side 
of  the  patella,  and  ought  to  be  of  such  a  size  and 
shape  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  swelling,  on  the  in- 
side, fiom  the  hinder  part  of  the  joint,  at  the  edge  of 
the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  to  the  edge  of  the  patella,  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  swelling  above  and  below/  As 
fioon  as  the  blister  is  taken  off  from  one  side,  it  ought 
to  be  applied  to  the  other,  and  thus  repeated  alternately 
until  both  swelling  and  pain  be  completely  removed. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  patient  ought  to  be  directed' 
to  rub  the  joint  well  with  a  liniment,  composed  of  half 
an  ounce  of  camphor  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  oil, 
with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  spir.  sal  amnion, 
caust,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  liquor  ammonia?.  This  is 
to  be  used  three  times  a  day;  and  in  this  way  (conti- 
nues Mi  .  Latta)I  have  successfully  treated  many  cases 
of  white  swellings." — {Syst.  of  Surgery,  vul.  \,chap.6.) 

In  the  beginning,  caustic  issues  are  even  more  pain- 
ful than  blisters ;  but  they  afterward  become  more 
like  indolent  sores,  and  are  more  easily  kept  open  for  a 
length  of  time  than  blisters.  Such  issues  are  com- 
monly made  on  each  side  of  the  diseased  joint,  and  of 
about  the  size  of  a  half-crown.  Themanner  of  making 
the  eschars  and  keeping  issues  open,  has  been  already 
explained. — (See  Issue.)  . 

•The  question  has  been  contested  among  surgical  wri- 
*  ters  and  practitioners,  whether,  blisters  and  issues  pro- 
duce benefit  upon  the  principle  of  counter  irritation,  or 
in  consequence  of  the  discharge  which  they  occasion. 
They  probably  Operate  efficaciously  in  both  ways;  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  simple  rubefacients  possess  the 
power  of  rousing  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  and 
they  may  also  modify  the  vascular  action  in  diseased 
parts.  Yet  it  is  obvious  fhat  they  can  only  act  upon  the 
principle  of  counter-ir  ritation,  and  they  have  not  been 
here*  recommended  particularly  for -white  swellings, 
because  it  seems  to  me,  that  whenever  some  good  might 
be  derived  from  their  employment,  much  more  benefit 
might  always  be  obtained  from  blisters  and  issues. 
This  sentiment  is  confirmed  by  experience,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  impute  a  great  degree  of  efficacy  to 
.  the  maintenance  of  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  diseased  part. 

Though  my  own  observations  have  led  me  to  think 
issues  and  blisters  as  efficient  as  any  means  hitherto 
devised  for  stopping  the  progress  of  scrofulous  disease 
of  the  heads  of  the  bones,  I  am  far  from  meaning  to 
say  that  such  disease  can  generally  be  stopped  by 
these  or  any  other  remedies,  local  or  general.  Mr. 
Brodie  has  seldom  known  any  benefit  derived  from 
blisters  or  stimulating  liniments;  nor  has  he  seen  the 
same  degree  of  good  produced  by  issues  in  scrofulous 
cases,~as  in  examples  of  primary  ulceration  of  the  car- 
tilages. Cold  evaporating  lotions  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  complaint;  perfectquietude  of  the  joint ;  attention 
to  the  patient's  health  ;  and  riding  in  a  carriage  in  the 
fresh  air,  ace  the  means  which  this  gentleman"  particu- 
larly recommends  in  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  joints. 
During  the  formation  of  abscesses,  he  approves  of  fo- 
mentations and  poultices. — (Pathol.  Ol/s.p.  242.) 

We  have  noticed  the  efficacy  of  friction  in  exciting 
the  action  of  the  absorbents,  by  which  the  thickened 
state  of  pails  around  the  affected  joint  may  be  consi- 
derably lessened,  and  on  this  principle  the  utility  of 
dry  rubbing  arises.  We  have  now  to  noiice  the  method 
of  producing  the  same  effect  by  pressure.  In  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  T  have  seen  a  few  cafces,  in  which 
the  swelling  of  the  joints  was  mater  ially  diminished  by 
encircling  them  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  applied 
with  moderate  tightness.  , 

J\  somewhat  similar  plan,  though  its  modus  operandi 
is  differently  accounted  for,  appears  also  to  have  been, 
tried  in  Prance.  "  J'ai  dans  quelques  occasions  (says 
Richerand)  obtenu  lea  plus  grands  avantages  de  Im- 
plication'd'un  taffetas  cire  autour  de  l'arliculation  tu- 
mefi/ee.   On  coupe  un  morccatf  de  cette  etoffe,  assez 


large  pour  envelopper  la  totalite  de  la  tuineur;  on  en 

duit  Its  bards  d'une  gomme  dissoute  dans  le  vinalgre, 
et  susceptible  de  la  faire  adherer  inlimement  a  la  peau ; 
un  Papplique  ensuite  de  maniere  que  tout  I'accessoit 
interdit  a  fair,  entre  lui  et  les  teguments.  Lorsque  au 
bout  de  quelques  jours  on  live  cet  appareil,  on  trouve 
la  peau  humide,  ramollie  par  1'humeur  de  la  transpira- 
tion condensee  en  goutelettes  a  la  surface  inlerieure  du 
taffetas.  Dans  ce  proc&I6  on  etablit  un  espdee  de  bain 
de  vapeur  autour  de  Particulation  malade."— (Notogr. 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  175,  edit.  2?) 

My  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Clement  Wilson  Cruttwell, 
of  Bath,  sent  me  an  excellent  case  illustrative  of  the 
efficacy  of  treatment  by  pressure.  He  rchiarks,  that 
"after  cupping  the  part,  a,nd  endeavouring  to' quiet  the 
inflammation,  I  used  blisters;  but  they  excited  such 
intolerable  pain,  and  produced  so  great  a  degree  of 
swelling  and  inflammation,  that  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  healing  them  immediately.  After  Iwomonths' 
strict  confinement  to  bed,  and  the  use  of  leeches  and 
refrigerant  Washes,  the-inflammatlon  having  again  sub- 
sided, ami  the  pain  being  removed,  I  again  ventured  to 
apply  one  small  blister,  and  again  a  similar  attack  of 
pain,  swelling,  and  inflammation  was  produced.  The 
joint  became  distended  with  fluid,  of  which  it  had  al- 
ways contained  a  large  quantity,  and  the  irritation  of 
the  constitution  was  excessive.  By  the  liberal  use  of 
opium,  I  once  more  succeeded  in  quieting  the  disturb- 
ance, and,  convinced  of  the  hazard  of  using  blisters  in 
such  a  subject,  I  applied  moderate  pressure  by  means 
of  a  roller,  together  with  a  wash,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  spirit,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  constant 
evaporation.  The  skin,  which  was  before  much  in- 
flamed and  hard,  has  become  natural  and  flaccid,  the 
pain  has  ceased,  the  swelling  has  diminished,  add  I 
have  every  prospect  of  effecting  a  cure,  With  the  pre- 
servation of  tolerably  free  motion  in  the  joint." 

Mr.  Cruttwell,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  informed  roe 
that  this  case  got  completely  well,  by  the  treatment 
with  pressure,  and  had  remained  so  for  upwards  of 
six  months,  under  full  and  free  exercise. 

This  example  clearly  evinces  the  impropriety  of 
using  blisters  in  certain  constitutions.  In  some  re- 
marks annexed  to  the  above  case,  Mr.  Cruttwell  ex- 
presses his  conviction  that  absolute  rest,  cold  applica- 
tions, and  pressure  would  succeed  in  very  many  cases 
without  local  counter-irritation.  Pressure,  he  adds, 
succeeds  best  when  fluid  is  effused,  and  the  disease  is 
indolent ;  but  he  is  convinced  that  it  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  later  stages,  when  abscesses  have  formed, 
and  sinuses  already  exist ;  and  he  reminds  me  how 
very  serviceable  continued  pressure  is  to  the  scrofu- 
lous finger-joints  of  children. 

The  good  effects  of  pressure  in  scrofulous  cases  afe 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Brodie":  when, 
says  he,  after  several  abscesses  have  taken  place,  the 
tendency  to  suppuration  has  ceased,  and  the  swollen 
joint  has  become  diminished,  anchylosis  is  probably 
disposed  to  take  place.  At  this  period,  pressure  by 
means  of  strips  of  linen,  spread  with  soap  cerate  or 
some  other  moderately  adhesive  plaster,  and  applied  in 
a  circular  manner  round  the  limb,  will  be  productive 
of  benefit.— {Pathol,  and  Surg.  Obs.  p.  243.)  ' 

Analogous  to  the  plans  sometimes  followed  by  M. 
Richerand,  Mr.  Cruttwell,  and  Mr.  Brodie,  is  that  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Scott.  According  to  this  gentleman, 
issues,  perpetual  blisters,  and  other  irritating  remedies 
may  all  be  superseded  by  the  following  treatment 
The  surface  of  the  joint  is  first  to  be  cleaned  with 
sponge  and  soft  brown  soap  and  water,  and  then  tlio 
ronghly  dried.  It  is  next  to  be  rubbed  with  a  sponge 
soaked  in  camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  until  it  begins  to 
>feel  warm,  smart  a  little,  and  assume  a  red  appear- 
ance. It  is  now  (o  be  covered  with  a  cerate,  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  ceratum  saponis  and  the  ung.  by- 
dtarg.  fortius  cum  camphora.  This  is  thickly  spread 
on  large  square  pieces  of  lint,  and  applied  to  every  side 
of  the  joint,  and  this  in  the  knee  for  at  least  six  inches 
above  and  below  the  point  at  which  the  condyles  of. 
the  femur  are  opposed1  to  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The 
limb  is  next  to  be  supported  to  the  same  extent  with 
strips  of  calico,  spread  with  the  einplastrum  plumbi, 
and  applied  so  as  to  prevent  motion  of  theioint.  Then 
is  to  be  laid  on  an  additional  covering  of  emplastrutn 
saponis,  spread  on  thick  leather,  and  cut  into  four 
broad  pieces ;  one  for  the  front,  another  for  the  back, 
and  the  two  others  for  the  sides  of  the  joint :  laitly, 
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the  whole  is  secured  by  means  of  a  calico  bandage, 
which  is  put  ort  very  gently,  aiid  rather  for  the  tftnpnse 
of  securing  the  plaster,  anil  giving'  greater  ^thickness 
•and  security  to  tlie  whole/  titan  for  the  purpose  of 
Vfcnipressing  the  touit.  .  ■ 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Scott,  that  in  some  cases,  in 
which  the  skin  i$.  thick -and  indolent,  sufficient  irrita- 
tion will  scarcely  he  excited  by,  the  above  applications, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  rub  on  the  part  a  small  quantity 
of  tartar  emetic  ointment,  previously  t.i  the  applica- 
.  tion  of  the  cerate. lu  some  instances,,  audpaiuwlariy* 
mi  chijdrvn,  il  is  proffer,  iq  adopt  a  plan  by  which  the 
motion  of  the  joint  may  be  more  effectually  hindered. 
This  is  done  by  applying  nu  erfch  side  of  the  joint,  ex- 
tern-illy  to  the  plasters,  a  piece  of  pasteboaid  softened 
in  warm  water,  and  cut  into  the  length,  breadth,  and 
form  of  splints,  aud  when  dry  it  will  be  found  to  make 
aljini  case  for  the  limb.— (See-Sur-^.  Obs.  on  the  Treat- 
ment of  Chronic  Inflammation,  &cc.  p.  133,  ct  seq.  duo. 
%l'.ond.  1828-)  T^je 'applications  here  described,  are 
staled  not  to  require  very  frequent  removal.  "  The 
time  during  which  they  may  be  left  undisturbed  (says 
iMr.  Scott)  will  depend  chiefly  On  the  necessity  for  a 
repetition  df  the  bleedfn^HirwIijch  we  nrust  beghldtjil 
by  the  degree  of  pain;  or,  when  fliete  arc  opfen  ab- 
scesses, by  the  quantity  of  thfi  discharge.  In  sir/pe* 
cases  the  dressing  must  be  renewed  every  week  ;  but 
in  (Jje  generality  of  examples  this  "may  remain  a  fort- 
night, .and  sometimes  longer.  Even  when  there  are 
dores  or  sinuses,  Mr.  Scott  lets  the  applicationscohtinu'e 
on  Cfie  part 'several  days  ot  a. week,  as  he  finds  the 
presence  of  the  matter  do  less  harm  than  the  frequent 
-disturbance  df  the  joint.  The  .foregoing  method, 
combined  with  remedies  for  the  improvement  of  the 
health,  in  general,  (he  legulation  of  the  digestive  organs, 
the  prevent  inn  of  costiveness,  &c.  and  w  nil  occasional 
topical  bleeding,  wljen  the  slate  of  the  inflammation  re 
quires  it,  seems  to  be  employed  by  Mr.  Scott  in  several 
forms  of  disease  of  ttje.  joints,  as  that  commencing'  in 
the  synovial  membrane,  that  beginning  in  the  carti- 
lages, and  that  which  originates  in  the  cancellous  struc- 
ture of  the  In-ads  of  the  bones.  He  also  extends  the 
praclii  <-•  lu  diseases  of  the  hip,  and  to  various  examples 

,4«f  induration  and  tin  us,  the'  refill  of  chronic  in 

flfifWation  and  scrofula.  It  is  to  lie  particularly  no1 
Heed,  that  the  three  principles,  op  which  it  acts  are, 
first,  its  mechanical  operation  of  supporting  and  steady- 
in;;  the  part;  secondly,  its  medicinal  action  on  the 
same  by  means  of  the  mercury  blended  with  the  ce- 
rate ;  and  thirdly,  the  mild  degree  of  counter-irritation 
kepi  up  in  the  skin  by  the  applications. 

When  the  knee  is  aifected,  the  limb  lias  a  tendency  to 
become  permanently  bent.  It  must  undoubtedly  be 
judiciou,  to  prevent  this  position  by  means  of  paste- 
hoard  or  splints,  which  will  also  serve  to  prevent  all 
motion  of  Hie  diseased  joint,  an  object  of  the  very 
highest  importance.  Were  the  disease  to  end  in  an- 
chylosis, the  »d\  aniage  of  having  the  limb  in  a  stale  of 
extension  is  certainly  very  important. 

Incases  which  commence  in  the  cancellous  struc- 
ture of  the  heads  of  the  hones,  it  seems  rational  to 
combine  with  the  local  treatment  the  employment  of 
such  internal  remedies  as  have  been  known  to  do  good 
ip  other  scrofulous  diseases.  "  It  js  to  be  supposed  (as 
Mr.  Brodre  observes)  that  the  air  of  a  crowded  city 
must  be  more  or  less  unfavourable:  and  that  a  resi- 
dence on  the  seacoast  is  likely  to  be  more- beneficial 
than  a  residence-  in  the  country  elsewhere.  The  pa 
tieht  pfrtuia  five  oil  a  nourishing  but  filain  diet;  he 
should  be  in  file  open  air  in  suirirneras  nfucli  as  he  can, 
without  exercising  the  joint.  His  mode  of  life  should 
in  all  respects,  be  rentgar  arm*  uniform."  Mr.  Brodre 
has  found  more„l)enefit  derived  from  the  lom.'  use  of 
steel  jmedlcines  than  any  others,  suspending  tin  ir  i)se, 
however,  and  substituting  the'mineral  acids  for  (hem, 
when  the  formation  of  abscesses  excites  tebrile  action. 
With  such  means,  in  children,  be  combines  the  ocea- 
Hiotial  exhibition  nf '  iheiicuria);  purgatives  —(Pathol 
Obs.  p.  243.)  In  a  work  which  Mr.  Llovd  has  pub 
lished,  it  is  assumed  as  a  fact,  that  in  scrofula  there  al- 
ways is  more  or  less  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  dV 
eestive  orgaps,,  aild  primarily  of  no  other  ifnpoitatlt 
function.  Hehce  llie  ^inflation  ofMie(,  the  state  pf' 
Ihe  bowels,  and  the  hejiatto  secretions,  is  .with  lliiseeti- 
tlenian  a  principal  rfbject ;  §Md  wflb  the  lattfr  views 
he  employs,  aflur  Mr.  AlrernethyV  plau,. Ave  grains  of 
the  blue  pill  every  night,  and  half  a  pint  of  decoct,  sars 
,  Vol.  11.— H  ^         *  >       *  •    .  T 


twice  aday,  with  opening  medicines,  if  necessary  to 
procure  tegular  daily  evacuations.  When  acidity  of 
the  stomach  is  present,  he  gives  soda,  and  when  Wit 
stomach  is  weak,  cinchona,  steel,  and  mineral  acids.— *- 
'JOij  Scrofulti,  p.  31,  &  c.)  However,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  these  means,  like  many  others,  have 
lid  specific  power  over  scrofulous  diseases,  and,  like 
sea-air  and  sea  -bathing,  only  answer  by  sometimes  im- 
proving the'sfote  of  the  constitution.  In  the  local 
treatment  of  scrofulous  joints,  Mr.  Lloyd  commends 
quietude  of  the  limb,  which  is  to  be  confined  in  a  sling, 
or  in  splints;  the  occasional  resistance  of  inflamma- 
tory action  by  leeches,  and  a  diminution  of  tempe- 
rature; poultices  when  abscesses  form;  opening  such 
collections  of  matter  early  ;  and,  after  all  irritation  has 
ceased,  issues,  setons,  blisters,  or  the  antimonial  oint- 
ment ;  or  compression  upon  Mr.  Baynton's  plan. — (P. 
152,  &c.)  Willi  respect  to  opening  these  abscesses 
early,  .Mr.  Lloyd  differs  from  many  excellent  surgeons, 
especially  Dr.  Albers,  who  distinctly  states,  thai  it  is 
generally  best  to  allow  them  to  burst  themselves.  On 
[his  subject,  however,  great  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
\  ails,  and  Langeubeck  is  among  the  advocates  for 
ina  an  eaily  opening. — {Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  39.)  ,  He'ctfc 
sj  mptoms  are  those  which  we  commonly  have  to  paf- 
liaio  in  these  cases.  When  the  appetite  is  impaired, 
and  the  stomach  will  bear  bark,  this  medicine  should 
he  given  with  the  aromatic  confection,  or  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  may  he  exhibited.  Above  all,  opium 
i  (amis  high  i  ecoinmemiatiOT(as  it  tends  to  keep  on  and 
relieve  a  debilitating  diarrhoea,  which  too  frequently 
ptevails,  at  the  same  time  that  it  alleviates  pain  and 
procures  sleep.  The  objection.made  against  its  exhibi- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  increases  perspiration,  seenu 
exceediugly  frivolous,  when  the  above  important  bene- 
fits aie  taken  into  consideration. 

The  internal  and  external  use  of  iodine  is  also  de- 
serving  of  trial. — (See  Iodine.) 

Too  often,  however,  the  terrible  disease  of  which  we 
are  now  treating  baffles  all  human  skill  and  judg- 
ment, and  the  unhappy  patient's  health  having  declined 
to  Ihe  lowest  rate,  he  is  necessitated  to  submit  to  am- 
putation, as  the  only  chance  of  preserving  life.  It  has 
been  explained,  in  speaking  of  Amputation,  that  the 
condition  of  the  patient's  health,  and  not  of  the  dis- 
eased joint,  forms  the  principal  reason  for  recurring  to 
the  severe  operation  of  removing  the  limb.  If  the  pa- 
tient's constitution1  be  equal  to  a  longer  struggle,  no 
man  can  pronounce  that  every  prospect  of  saving  the 
limb  is  at  an  end.  Many  diseased  joints,  appa- 
rently in  the  most  hopeless  condition,  frequently  take 
a  favourable  turn,  and  after  all  allow  the  limb  to  be 
"saferL .. .,    ^       •     •    '  ' 

The  proposal  of  cutting  outdiseased  joints,  has  been 
considered  in  the  article  Amputation. 

Disease  of  the  Hip  joint. — This  complaint  is  Very 
analogous  in  its  nature  to  the  white  swelling  of  other 
articulations.  Like  the  latter  disorder,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  disease  of  the  hip  has  its  varieties,  some 
of  which  may  be  connected  with  scrofula,  while 
others  cannot  be  suspected  to  have  any  concern  with 
it.  Mr.  Brodie's  investigations  lead  him  to  believe 
however,  that  the  disease  is  of  that  nature  in  which 
the  first  change  is  disease  and  ulcet  ation  of  the  carti 
(ages.  The  present  complaint  is  most  frequently  seen 
in  children  under  the  aie  of  fourteen;  but  no  a'ge,  nc 
sex,  no  rank,  nor  condition  of  life,  is  exempt  from  the 
possibility  of  being  afflicted,  so  that  though  children 
form  a  large  proportion  of  those  subjects  who  are  •at- 
tacked, yet  the  number  of  adults,  and  even  of  Old  per- 
sons, is  considerajtffe.  J 
•The  approa/hjf  the  d'fs|asejr/  the  hip-joint  is  much 
more  insidious  than  that  of  a' white  swelling.  Some 
degree  of  pain  always,  precedes  the  latter  affection ; 
but  the  only  forerunner  of  the  former  is  tiequently  a 
slight  weakness  and  limping  of  the  affected  limb. 
These  trivial  symptoms  are  very  often  not  sufficiently 
urgent  to'excile  much  notice,  and  when  observed  by 
superficial  practitioners,  are  commonly  neither  under- 
stood, nor  I  cated  according  to  the  dictates  of  surgical 
science.  As  there  is,  also,  sometimes  an  uneasiness  in 
the  knee  when  the  hip  is  affected,  careless  practitioners 
frequently  mistake  the  seat  of  disease,  and  I  have 
many  times  seeh  patients  oh  their  entrance  into  an  hos- 
pital, having  a  poultice  on  their  knee,  lijjhilethe  wrong 
state  of  the  hip  was  not  at  all  suspected. 

This  mistake  is  extremely  detrimental  to  the  patient, 
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not  on  account  of  any  nnd  eitect  resulting  from  the  ap- 
plications so  employed  ;  but  because  it  is  only  in  the 
incipient'  period  of  the  complaint  that  a  favourable 
prognosis  can  be  made.  In  this  stase  of  the  disease, 
mere  rest  and  repeated  topical  bleeding  will  do  more 
good  in  the  com se  of  a  fortnight,  than  large  painful 
issues  will  afterward  generally  accomplish  in  thejlong 
space  of  a  twelvemonth.  '     *  .  • 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  when 
only  looked  Tot  in  the  situation  of  that  articulation,  are 
llbt  very  obvious.  Though  in  some  instances  the  at- 
tention of  the  surgeon  is  soon  called  to  the  right'  situ- 
ation of  the  disease,  by  the  existence  of  a  fixed  pain 
behind  the  trochanter  major  ;  yet  it  is  too  often  the  case, 
that  mere  pain  about  an  articulation,  entirely  destitute 
of  visible  enlargement  and  change  of  colour,  is  quite 
disregaided  as  a  complaint  of  no  importance  in  young 
subjects,  and  as  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  affection  in 
adults.  Patients  frequently  complain  of  their  most 
painful  sensations  being  in  the  groin,  and  all  accurate 
obseivers  have  remarked,  that,  in  the  hip  disease,  the 
pain  is  not  confined  to  the  real  seat  of  disease,  but 
shoots  down  the  limb  in  the  course  of  the  vastus  ex- 
tcrnus  muscle  to  the  knee. 

The  pain,  says  Mr.  Brodie,  is  at  first  trifling,  and  only 
occasional;  but  it  afterward  becomes  severe  and  '(in- 
stant. It  resembles  a  good  deal  the  pain  of  rheumatism, 
since  it  often  has  no  certain  seat.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  pain  becomes  exceedingly  severe,  particu- 
larly at  night,  when  the  patient  is  continually  roused 
from  his  sleep  by  painful  startings  of  the  limb.  Some- 
times he  experiences  a  degree  of  relief  in  a  particular 
position  of  the  joint,  and  no  other.  As  the  pain  in- 
creases in  intensity  it  becomes  more  fixed.  In  the 
greater  number  of  instances  it  is  referred  both  to  the 
hip  and  knee,  and  the  pain  in  the  latter  joint  is  gene- 
rally the.  most  severe.  At  other  times,  there  is  pain  in 
the  knee,  and  none  in  the  hip.  A  boy,  in  St.  George's 
hospital,  complained  of  pain  in  the  inside  of  the  thigh, 
near  the  middle  ;  and  another  patient  referred  the  pain 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Wherever  the  pain  is  situated, 
it  is  aggravated  by  the  motion  of  the  joint,  and  espe- 
cially by  whatever  occasions  pressure  of  the  ulcerated 
cartilaginous  surfaces  against  each  other. — (Brodie's 
Pathol.  Obs.  p.  139.) 

The  early  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  hip-joint 
are  only  strongly  delineated  to  such  practitioners  as 
have  acquired  the  necessary  information  relative  to 
this  part  of  surgery  from  careful  study  and  extensive 
experience. 

When  the  functions  of  a  limb  are  obstructed  by 
disease,  the  bulk  of  the  member  generally  diminishes, 
and  the  muscles  become  emaciated.  Neat  ly  as  soon  as 
the  least  degree  of  lameness  can  be  perceived,  the  leg 
and  thigh  have  actually  wasted,  and  their  circum- 
ference has  diminished. 

If  the  surgeon  make  pressure  on  the  front  of  the 
joftit,  a  little  on  the  outside  of  the  femoral  artery,  after 
it  has  descended  below  the  os  pubis,  great  pain  will  be 
experienced.  '  ■  .»■'•'• 
•'"Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  complaint  (as 
Mr.  Brodie  rematks)  the  hip-joint  is  found  to  be  tender 
whenever  pressure  is  made  on  it  either  before  or  be- 
hind. The  absorbent  glands  become  enlarged,  and  oc- 
casionally there  is  a  slight  degree  of  general  tumefac- 
tion in  the  groin."  The  same  gentleman  has  also  ad 
verted  to  the  curious  circumstance  of  there  being  in 
£ouie  cases  a  tenderness  of  the  parts,  to  which,  though 
not  diseased  themselves,  the  pain  is  referred  from 
sympathy  with  the  disease  of  the  hip.  This  occur- 
rence he  has  observed  in  the  knee  several  times,  and  in 
one  instance  in  the  course  of  the  peroneal  nerve.  He 
ha»  also  seen  a  slight  degree  of  puffy  swelling  of 
the  knee,  in  a  case  in  iwhich  pain  was  referred  to 
this  joint,  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  hip.— (P. 
142,  143.)  ..  '  .  •    •  , 

The  limping  of  the  patient  is  a  clear  proof  that 
som  jthing  about  the  limb  is  wrong ;  and  if  such  limp- 
ing cannot  be  imputed  to  diseased  vertebra;,  or  some  re- 
cent accident  ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  above-  ■ 
mentioned,  emaciation  of  the  limb  exists,  there  is  great 
•cause  to  suspect  that  the  hip  is  diseased,  particularly 
wbeji  thii-pain  is  augmented  by  pressing  the  front  of 
the  acetabulum  .    s  .,*.    -  .»'  *•  • 

Diseased  vorlebrffi,  perhaps,  always  produce  a  paraly- 
tic affection  of  both  legs  at  once,  and  tin  y  do  not  cause 
painfulseuaationsahou;Aeknee,apth«hipdiseasedoes. 


The  increased  lengttl  oi  flic  nmtt,  a  symptom  that 
has  been  noticed  by  all  practitioners  since  De  Hocn,  It 
a  very  remarkable  and  curious  occurrence  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  present  disease.  This  symptom  is  easily 
den  cled  by  a  comparison  of  the  coi  dj  les  of  the  os  I? 
mot  is,  the  trochanter  major,  and  malleoli,  of  the  dis- 
eased limb,  with  those  parts  of  the  opposite  member, 
care  being  taken  that  the  patient's  pelvis  is  e\%n|y 
situatfd.  The  .thing  is  the  move  striking,  as  the  fn- 
creased  length  of  the  member  is  frequently  as  ividcli  a» 
four  inches.  The  rationale  of  this  fact  Jhlui  Burner 
used  to  explain*by  the  diseased  side  pf  the  pe|vis  be- 
coming lower  than  the  other. — (Crowthcr,  p.  266.) 
The  same  thing  had  also  been  noticed  by  Falconer 
(On  Isc/iias,  p.  9),  long  before  the  period  when  Mr. 
Crowther  printed  his  second  edition.    •  ' 

It  is  easy  (says  Mr.  Brodie)  to  understand  how  the 
crista  of  one  ileum  becomes  visibly  depressed  below 
the  level  of  the  other,  when  the  position  is  remote' 
beted  in  which  the  patient  places  himself  when  lie 
stands  erect.  "He  supports  the  weight  of  his  body 
upon  the  sound  limb,  the  hip  and  knee  of  w  ftich  an  m 
consequence  maintained  in  the  slate  of  extension.  At 
the  same  time,  the  opposite  limb  is  inclined  forwaids, 
and  the  foot  on  the  side  of  the  disease  is  placed  on  ihc 
ground  considerably  anterior  to  the  other,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  superincumbent  weigb»,  but 
for  that  of  keeping  the  person  steady,  and  preserving 
the  equilibrium.  Of  course,  this  cannot  be  done  wj& 
out  the  pelvis  on  the  same  side  being  depressed.  %The 
inclination  of  the  pelvis  is  necessarily  attended  with  a 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  hence  one  shoulder 
is  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  whole  figure  in  sonic 
degree  distorted. — (Pathol.  Obs. p.  146.)  These  cflbels, 
says  Mr.  Brodie,  are  in  general  all  removed  by  die 
patient's  lying  in  bed  a  few  weeks,  except  when  the 
deformity  has  continued  a  long  time  in  a  young  gmw 
ing  subject.       *  .         .  . 

Injustice  to  the  memory  of  the  late  respected  I)i 
Albers,  of  Bremen,  I  ought  here  to  mention,  that  lie 
appears  hi  his  work  on  Coxalgia  to  have  first  pointed 
out  the  deformity  of  the  spine  in  this  disease,  and  the 
reason  of  such  change,  the  tenour  of  his  .Observations 
upon  this  point  agreeing  with  those  subsequently  made 
by  Mr.  Brodie. 

An  appearance  of  elongation  of  Hie  limb  is  not  e.t 
clusively  confined  to  the  early  stage  of  the  morbus 
coxarius:  it  may  attend  other  cases.  I  remember  in 
one  of  the  wards  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  a 
little  girl  With  a  diseased  knee,  whose  pelvis  was  con- 
siderably distorted  in  this  manner,  so  that  the  limbot 
the  same  side  appeared  much  elongated.  Her  liip- 
joint  was  quite  sound.  This  case  was  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Lawrence  and  myself  by  Mr.  Cother  of  Glou- 
cester. 

Volpi,  Albers,  and  several  other  foreign  writers, 
dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  the  early  stage  of  this  disease 
is  sometimes  attended  with  an  appearance  of  elonga- 
tion, sometimes  with  that  of  a  shortening  of  the  limb. 
An  explanation  of  the  circumstance  is  given  oyTWr. 
Brodie,  as  follows:  "In  a  few  cusps,  where  the  patient 
ie  in  the  erect  position,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the. 
foot  which  belongs  to  the  affected  limb  is  not  inclined 
more  forwards  than  the  other,  but  the  toes  only,  are  jti 
contact  with  the  ground,  and  the  heel  raised,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  hip  and  knee  are  a  Jittle  bent.  This 
answers  to  the  patient  the  same  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  body  on 'the  otliet  foot; 
but  it  produces  an  inclination  of  the  pelvis  inthe  op- 
posite direction.  The  crista  of  the  ileum  is  higher 
than  natural,  and  there  is  an  apparent  shortening,  in- 
stead of  elongation  of  the  limb  on  the  side  of  the  di» 
ease." — (Pathol,  and  Surg.  Obs,  p.<H~.\  m  f. 

The  late  Air.  Ford  called  the  attention  of  surgeon* 
t»  the  alteration,  with  respect  to  the  natural  fulness 
and  convexity  of  the  natps;  that  part  appearing  flat- 
tened w  hich  is  usually  most  prominent.  The- gluteus' 
magnus  bryonies  ern*ci«t(fl,  and  its  edge  no  longer 
forms  'so  bold  a  line  as  it  naturally.ujnes  at  the  upper 
arti(J  back  part  of  the  thigh,  in  the  sound  state  of  ftie 
limb.    t,    *  *     «  •  '  •         •  ' 

Although  this  symptom,  in  combination  with  others, 
ie>of  importance  to  be  attended  to,,  it. has.  been  ex- 
plaiirt-d  by  Mr.  Brodie,  that  "  if  is  n/i{  in  ilself  to.be 
regarded  as  a  certain»diagno«lic  mark^of  disease  in  the 
liia;  *jri«e.  in  iw  early  stage,  tlys 'symptom  js  whnbngt 
Ifha  jt  is.  niet  witfl  in  oilier  diseas«s,  in  wlrjch-  life 
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muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hip  are  not  called 
into  action,  although  the  joint  itself »is 'unaffected/'— ■ 
(See  Medico-Ctiir,  Trail),  vol.  6, '(.822.) 

•Though  there  intiy  be 'more  pain  about  tile  knee'than 
Ihe  hip,  at  some  periods  of  thelnalady  in  iis  incipient 
elate,  yet  Ihe  tonner  articulation  may  he  bent  and  ex- 
tended without  any  increase  of  uneasiness;  but  the  os- 
femjnis  cannot  be  moved  about  without  putting  the 
patient  to'iniineiise  torture.*  '    '•*  , 

The  patient  soon  gets  into  the  habit  of  bearing  the- 
weight  of  liis  body  chiefly  upon  the  opposite  limb, 
wbilwtjhe  tliigli  of  the  affected  side  is  bentu  little  for- 
wards, ,tliat  the 'ground  m<y  rjnly  he  partially  touehed 
with  tlje  foot.  This  posilioniis  found  to  be  the  uiOst 
comfortable,  and  every  attempt  totextejid  the  limb  oc- 
casions an  increase  of  pain. 

This  is  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  or  that  which 
is  unacjcompairied  with  supptfratioti. 

The  symptoms  which  precede  the  formation  of  pus 
vary  in  different  cases,  according  as  there  is  acute  or 
chronic  inflammation  present.  When  the  diseased 
joint  is  affected  with  acute-inflammation,  as  generally 
happens,  the  surrounding  parts  becolne'>tense  laid  .ex- 
tremely painful;  the  skin  is  even  reddish:  and  symp- 
toms of  inflammatory  fever  prevail  When  the  se- 
verity of  the  pain  abates,  a  swelling  occurs  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  joint,  and  a  pointing  quickly  follows. 
In  this  stage,  starlings  and  catchings  during  sleep  are 
vaid  to  he  among  the  most  certain  signs  of  the  form- 
ation of  matter.  u  The  shortening  of  the  limb,"  says 
Mr.  Brodie,  "  which  usually  Hikes  place  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  is  usually,  but  not  always,  the, 
precursor  of  abscess.  The  formation  of  matter  is  also 
indicated  by  an  aggravation  of  the  pain;  by  more  fre- 
quent spasms  of  the  muscles,  by-greater  wasting  of  the 
whole  limb,  and  by  the  circumstance  of  ihe  thigh  be- 
coming bent  forwards,  and  being  incapable  of  exten- 
sion," and  by  the  pulse  becoming  quick,  the  tongue 
furred,  and  the  whole  system  being  in  a  state  of  pre- 
ternatural excitement.  "The  abscess  usually  shows 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  large  tumour  over  the  vastus 
externus  muscle  ;  sometimes  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh, 
near  the  middle;  and  occasionally  two  or  three  ab- 
scesses appear  in  different  paits,  and  burst  in  succes- 
sion."— (Brodie's  Pathol.  Ob*,  p.  152.) 

We  have  noticed  the  commonly  lengthened  state  of 
the  limb,  in  the  first jieriods  of  the  hip  disease.  This 
condition  is  not  of  very  lorig-dsftUion?  and  is,so«ne1' 
or  later  succeeded  by  a  real  shortening  of  the  affected 
member.  The  foot  may  be  turned,  inwards;  but,  as 
Mr.  llioilie  observes,  if  left  to  itself,  it  is  generally 
turned  omw  aids,  in  other  cases,  the  limb  is  shortened"; 
the  thigh  is  pent  forw  ards  ;  the  toes  are  turned  inwards, 
and  do  not  admit  of  being  turned  outwards  (Pathol. 
Obs.  p.  148);  and  .all  the  symptoms  of  a  luxation  of 
the  thigh  'upwards  and  outwards'  may  be  observed,  the 
lend  of  the  bone,  indeed,  being  actually  drawn  into 
the-ejtet|)al  iliac  fossa,  and  carriea  between  the  os  in- 
nomffiatum  and  glutoeus  tninimus,  which  is  raised  ap 
by  it.-(See  Riclierand,  J\Tososr.  'Chir.A.  3,  s.  *71, 172, 
ed.  2.)  ^         » •    .         •  .. 

When  the  retraction  fs  very  considerable,  it' arises 
from  nothing  less  than  an  actual  dislocation  of  the 
iiead  of  the  thigh-bone,  in  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  tlK  cartilages,  Ugaments,  and  artiqular  cavity. 
This  retraction  sohietirties  tomes 'on  long  befqre  airy 
suppuration  takes  place.  The  head  of  the  bane  may 
be  dislocated,  and  tlje  disease  terminate  in  anchylosis, 
wjthout  any  abscess  whatever.  However,  if  suppura- 
tion has  rfot  taken  place,  Mr.  Brodie  believes  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  fimb,  after  the  'cure,  'does  nut  regain 
its  natural  degree  of  mobility .«-(See  .Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  6,  p.  335.)  "iL  '  i  '  |-  •  » 

Tt  is  worthy  of  particular'  notice,  that  Hie  head  of 
rtie  bone  Is  always  luxated  upwards  and  outwaJMs  ■ 
a-nd  (lie  only  exception^  this  observation,  upon  record,' 
is  a  case  related  by  Cnc»hi,  in  which  a  spontaneous 
dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone,  as  it>is  ferried,  happened" 

upwards,  foiwacos.  and  a  little  inwards.  (See*  Li- 

VtilU,  Mmvlle  Doctrine  Chlr.  t.  3, 'p.  595.)  On"  h 
^giile/iient  vu  la  t£te  du  femur  bytee  en  dedans  et  fen 
brw,  et  placee  sur  Ift  Iron  obliiratedt,  itinis  cette  mode 
dp  deplacemeiirffoiisdculif,  dftns  lequel  le  menmie  est 
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the  health  remains  un- 


nloiigi  est  infiniinent  rare.—  (Richei  and:  Nbeotrr 
,Chr):t.a,P.rfir)  7.     '  •     .  •  • 

TlieJii;.  drsease^nernlly  induces  he%iie  sy.nptn^  ^:S."ch  a^ih'/b^inn^nd  progress  of  the  ordinary* 
"       -     i^ieW  a  certom  finie.  In.  some^  ^bjecTS  [disease  df  Ute  hipjwirt;  but  it  is  admitted py  Mr! 


they  soon  come  on ;  in  other 
affected  .1  very  considerable  i 

"  The  health  oftlie  patient  (says  Mr.  BrodieKusually 
suffers,  even  before  abscesses  have  formed,  from  the 
want  of  exercise,  pain,  and  particularly  from  the  con- 
tinued disturbance  of  his,natiiral  rest.  I  recollect  no 
instance  of  an  adult,  in  whom  abscesses  had  formed, 
who  did  not  ultimately  sink  exhausted  by  the  hectic 
symptoms  which  these  induced.  .Children  may  re- 
coveriiHthis  ultimate  stage  of  the  disease;  but-6eldom 
without  a  complete  anchylosis  of  the  joint."—  (Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  loeo  cit.)  « 
'  When  abseesses  of  the  above  description  burst,  they 
continue  in  general  to  emit  an  unhealthy  thin  kind  of 
matter  for  a  long  time  afterward;  and  portions  of 
bone  ejefohate  from  time  to  time. 

With  respect  to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease 
in  its  incipient  state,  until  lately  little  was  known.  A 
few  years  ago  two  dissections  related  by  Mr.  Ford, 
\\eve,  perhaps,  the  only  ones  throwing  light  upon  this 
point.  In  one,  there  was  a  tea-spoonful  of  matter  in 
the  cavity  of  the  hip  joint.  The  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone was  somewhat  inflamed,  the  capsular  ligament  a 
little  thickened,  and  the  ligainentum  teres  united  in- its' 
natural  w  ay  to  the  acetabulum.  The  cartilage  lining ' 
the  cotyloid  cavity  was  eroded  in  one  place,  with  a 
small  aperture,  through  which  a  probe  might -be 
pdssed,  underneath  the  cartilage,  into  the  internal 
surface  of  the  os  pubis  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
into  the  os  ischii ;  the  opposite  or  external  *part  of  the' 
os  innuminatum  showing  more"appearance,of  disease 
than  the  cotyloid  cavity.  In  the  other  instance,  the 
disease  was  more  advanced.  .  These  examples  are 
important,  inasmuch  as  they  prove,  that  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  primarily 
affects  the  cartilages,  liganients,  and  bones,  and  not 'the 
surrounding  soft  parts,  as  De  Haen  and  some  others 
would  lead  one  to  believe.       *     •  ( * 

As  the  disorder  advances,  the  portions  of  the  os 
ischium,  os  ileum,  and  os  pubis,  composing  the  ace- 
tabulum, together  with  the  investing  cartilage,  and 
synovial  gland,  are  destroyed.  The  cartilage  covering 
Xhe  head  of  tp.e  os  femoris,  the  ligamentum  teres,  and 
capsule  of  the  joint,  suffer  the  same  fate,  and  caries 
frequently  affects  not  only  the  adjacent  parlsof  the  ossa 
innominata,  but  also  the  head  and  neck  of  the  thigh- 
tone.  The  bones  of  the  pelvis,  however,  are  always 
more  diseased  than  the  thigh-bone,  a  fact  which  dis- 
plays the  absurdity  of  ever  thinking  of  amputation  in 
these  ca^esJ  Mr!  Ford  observes,  "In  every  case  of 
disease  of  the  hip  joint  which  has  terminated  fatally, 
I  have  remarked,  that  the  os  inuoininatum  has  been 
affected  by  the  caries  in  a  more  extensive  degree  than 
the  thigh-bone  itself."— (Obs.  on  the  Disease  of  the* 
Hip-Joint,  p.  107.)  ,    ,  . 

Sometimes,  however,  the  head  andneckof  the  thigh 
hone  are  annihilated,  as  well  as  the  acetabulum. 

Mr.  Brodie  litis  had  opportunities  of  dissecting  some 
diseased  hip-joints  both  in  the  ipcipient  and  advanced 
stage  of  the  complaint.  From  his  observations,  it 
appears,  1st.  That  the  disease  commences  with  ul- 
ceration of  the  cartilages,  generally  that  of  the  ace- 
tabulum firsthand  that  of  the  femur  afterward.  2.  That 
the  ulceration  extends  to  the  bones,  which  become 
carious;  the  head  of  the  femur  diminishing  in  size, 
■  mil  the  acetabulum  becoming  deeper  and  wider.  3. 
Thai  an  abscess  forms  in  the  joint,  which  after  some 
time  makes  its  way  by  ulceration,  through  the  synovial 
membrane  and  capsular  ligament,  into  the  thigh  and 
nates,  or  even  through  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum.! 
i  irto' the- t>eTv»is»  Sir*  A.  Cooper  showed  Mr,  Brbdte 
two  specimens,  in  which  the  abscess  had  burst  v,,to  the 
rectum.  Sometimes  the,matter  makes  il«s  way  through 
the  acetabulum  into  the  pelvis,  Some  years  ago,  there 
was,  m  the  London  Hospital,  a  case,  in  which  both 
hips  were  affected,  and  the  .abscesses  communicated 
with  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  through  the  acerabula.— 
(See  Scott  tm  Chranie  Inflammation,  !ffe.  p.  106.)  4,  In 
Consequence  of  the  abscess,  the  synovial  membrane 
and  capsular  ligament  become  inflamed  and  thicbened.' , 
The. muscles  are  altered  in  structure;  sinuses  are 
lonned  in  various  parts,  ami,  at  last,  all  the  soft  "parts 
ate.hie ndediogetherfiii  one  (ton fused  mass,- resembling 
the.  parietejj  o£  an  ordinary  abscess.— (Medico-Chit. 
TT-iuns.fvol.  4,  £..246,  247.) 
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Brodie,  that  there  ar !  other  scrofulous  cases  in  which 
the  mischief  begins  in  the  cancellous  structure  of  the 
bones,  and  also  other  instances,  which  consistin  chro- 
nic inflammation  and  abscesses  of  the  soft  pails,  in 
th.e  neighbourhood  of  the  hip.— "(Dp.  cit.  vol.  6,  p. 
326.)  -    '     «,.'«•  I  »  »'  "      ••  j 

External  violence,  lying  dow^  on  the  damp  ground 
in  summer  time,  and  a)l  kinds  of  exposure  to  damp 
and  cold,  are  the  causes  to  which  the  disease  has 
sometimes  been  referred.  In  almost  all  the  cases 
'which  I  have  attended,  the  patients- were  decidedly 
scrofulous.  .      ■•    '  *  '       ..."  — . 

Treatment  of  the  Disease  of  the  Hip-joxnt.—  1  he 
writings  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Cadius  Aurehanus, 
&c  prove  that  the  ancients  treated  the  present  dis- 
ease much  in  Hue  same  way  as  it  is  treated  by  the 
moderns.  Forming  an  eschar,  and  keeping  the  sore 
open,  topical  bleeding,  cuppiiin,  fomenting,  the  part,  &c. 
were  all  proceedings  adopted  inthe  earliest  periods  oi. 
surgery.  Dis.  Charlton,  Oliver,  and  Falconer  have 
spoken  of  Bath  water  as  a  most  efficacious  application 
to  diseased  hip-joints,  previously  to  Hie  suppurative 
sta»e.  However,  had  not  their  accounts  been  exag- 
gerated, all  patients  of  this  kind  would  long  ago  have 
flocked  to  Bath,  and  tuesurgeoiis  injother  places  would 
never  have  had  farther  occasion  to  adopt  a  more  pain- 
ful mode  of  treatment.  The  plan  pursued  at  Bath  is 
to  put  the  patient  in  a  warm  bath 'two  or  threejiiu.es  a 
week  for  fifteen  of  twenty-five  minutes.  - 

In  tiie  first  stage  of  coxalgia,  the  late  Dr.  Albers, 
however,  had  a  high  opinion  of  warm  bathing,  foment- 
ations with  decoctions  of  herbs,  and  of  bathing  in  mi» 
neraJ  waters  and  the  sea.  But  though  he  commenced 
the  treatment  with  the  frequent  use  of  the  warm 
hath,  and  continued  the  plan  a  long  while,  it  is  to  he 
remarked,  that  he  also  combined  with  it  an  issue.  .Al- 
ter the  patient  had  beep  in  the  bath  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding half  an  hour,  he  was  taken  out,  and  Ins  whole 
body  well  rubbed  with  flannel,  it  appears  to  me  that 
one  objection  to  this  .practice  must  be  the  considerable 
disturbance  occasioned  by  moving  the  patient  m  this 
manner  every  niorninL' :  for  if  it  be  true  that  most  of 
these  diseases  commence  in  the  cartilages  of  the  joint, 
all  motion  of  the  limb  must  he  particularly  injurious. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  entire  rest,  the 
application  of  fomentations,  and  the  employment  of 
topical  bleeding,  particularly  cupping,,  are  highly  pro- 
per Such  practice,  also(  is  iuvariably  judicious, 
whenever  the  case'is  attended  with  symptoms  of  acute 
inflammation.  When  fomentations  are  not  applied, 
the  lotio  pfumbi  acetatis  may  be  used. 

This  method  of  treatment  ought  never  to  be  employed 
unless  manifest  signs  of  active  inflammation  be  pre- 
sent. When  no  such  state  exists,  this  plan  can  only 
be  regarded  as  preventing  the  adoption  of  a  more  effi- 
cacious one,  and  therefore  censurable.  .  » 

*<  When  the  cartilages  of  the  hip  are  ulcerated  (says 
IWr  Brodie),  the  patient  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
■confined  to  a  couch,  if  not  to  his  bed  ;  and  if  the  dis- 
ease is  far  advanced,  the  limb  should  be  supported  by 
Billows  properly  disposed,  so  as  to  favour  the  produc- 
tion of  an  anchylosis,  by  allowing  it  to  vary  as  little  as 
possible.fro.n  one  position."— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trams, 
vol.  <S,  p-  335.)        .  .  ■. 

Qnibus  diatnmo  dolore,  says  Hippocrates,  ischiadtco 
vexatis  coxa  ebcidit,  its  femur  cpntabescet  el  claudt- 
cant,  nisi  uraMur.  Formine.aii  eschar  or  issue  is  the 
most  efficacious.  Man  of  treating  the  disease  even  now 
known.  A  caustte  issue  seeois  to  me  more  beneficial 
than  a  blister.  The  depression  jast  behind  and  below 
lhe  trochanter  major  is  the  situation  in  which  surgeons 
usually  brake  the-'  issue,,  and  tin?  size  of  the  eschar 
should  Uft  nearly  as  large  as  a  crow-n  piece.  It.is  gene- 
rally necessary  to  keep  the  issneopen  a  very  long  tin*.. 
Wi'  ,  thigh-bone  is  dislocated,  and  the  parent 
*"" •  't'l-.  nsp  mostly  ends  in  anchylosis. 
8unives,  the  cas,_        y  adylts.iMr.  Brodie  and 

?  =  • hnt  in  child  en,  and  eve.uu  growu-up  persons 
issues;  but  m  ciiiru     ,  fhmkjrig 

when-  the  ^'J^Xd  *T  oniplete  relief'  Mr.  Bro- 
blisrers  capable  ot  ^n -ram  i  emoacioue 
die  states,  than.,  t  *f  ■ m*S  M  th;,n 

wh«n  '^^'Pf.V^'wthre  re«to  issues,hq  acknow 
repeatedly  apnl  ed.  vvun  ,  ,  is  lh(,  „  t 
ledses.ih.il  behind  Mieve3  tnny 


joint  on  the  front  edge  of  the  tensor  vagina)  (emorlt 

muscle  Instead  of  keeping  lhe  issue  open  with  beans, 
Mr  Brodie  lias  found  it  a  more  effectual  practioe  to 
rub  the  sore  two  or  three  tinics..a  week,  with  the  po. 
mssa  fu-i,  or  sulphate  of  copper.  Jn  particular  cases, 
vvJiere  l„J  pain  was  very  severe,  this  gentleman  tnade 
a  setoti  in  the  groin,  over  the  trunk  of  the  anterior 
crural  nerve,  which  plan,  he  says.affirrds  quicker  relief, 
though  in  the  end  it  is  less  to  be  depended  upon  for  a 
cure  "than  caifslic  issues.    1  ,  • 

In  Boctpr  Alber's  woikjthe  great  efficacy  of-issuea 
andnlisters  in  giving  immediate  relief  to  thesevertfpalri 
in  the  knee,  is.  illusuateid  hy  some  valuable  observa- 
tions. He  speaks  also  very  favourably  of  the  moia, 
the  employment  of  which,  he  says,  is  not  very  painful; 
a  remark  inwhich  Langenbeck  concurs.— (Sea 
2,  p.  27.)  Dr.  Albers,  in  the  hectical  stages,  recom- 
mends opium  as  highly  useful,  especially  when  coin 
bined  jyith  musk  ot  camphor. 

The  occurrence  of  suppuration  makes  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  prognosis.  "  The  formation  of  even  the 
smallest  quantity  of  pus  in  the  joint,  in  cases  o(  ihjs 
disease,  in  the  young  persons  considerably  diminishes, 
and  in  tile  adult  almost  precludes,  the  hope  of  ultimate 
recovery." — (Brodie  in  Medico-Chir.  Trans.  vol\p. 
347.)  This  gentleman  is  not  much  in  favour  of  open- 
ing the  abscesses  early,  at  least«.befone  the  .joint  ha« 
been  kept  for  some  time  perfectly  et  rest.  He  has  seen 
no  ill  consequences  arise  from  the  puncture  of  lhe  lan- 
cet remaining  open,  and  he  has  not  found  that  in  eases 
of  carious  joints,  the  method  of  evaEuatingthe  matter 
recommended  by  Mr.  Ahernethy  (seel,umderJtbscis3), 
is  attended  with  any  particular  advantage.  ^ 

Mr.  Scolt  treats  this  disease  on  the  same  principles 
as  white  swelling  and  other  chronic  .inflammation?; 
yiz.  after  having  got.  the  joint  into  a  qniet.state  by 
means- of  aperient  medicines,  topical  bleeding,  quiet- 
ude, &c.  he  covers  the  skin  with  pledgets  of  tneem- 
plastrum  saponis  and  strong  camphorated  mercurial 
ointment  in  equal  proportions.  These  are  rtext  covered 
with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  over  which  is  laid  some 
large  pieces  of  soap  plaster  spread  on  thick  leatfier. 
The  whole  is  then  supported  with  a  bandage,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  part  a  week  or  two,  according 
to  the  circumstances  already  detailed  id  the  section  on 
white  swelling.— (See  Scott  on  Chronic  Infla/ninatian, 

7,227, h>.)  .     •  f .....  \ 

■  Mr.  J.  Burns,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "Disser- 
tations on  Inflammation,"  p.  311,  has  recorded  a  re- 
markable instance  in  which  this  joint  tyas  affected 
with  that  iutractable  and  fatal  distemper,  fungus  lias- 
matodes.  The  case  wa-  at  first  supposed  to  be tJie  dis- 
ease of  which  we  have  just  lieen  treating  in  the  pre- 
ceding columns.  The  limb  seemed  to  be  elongated, 
and  issues  were  employed  without  airy  material  benent. 
The  upper  part  of  the  thigh  swelled,  while  the  lower 
wasted  away.  The  patient  lost  his  appetite,  had  a 
quick  pulse,  and  passed  sleepless  nights,  lhe  part 
was  rubbed  with  anodyne  balsam,  and  laudanum  given 
every  night ;  but  these  means  were"  only  productive  ot 
temporary  benefit.  After  some  months,  a  difficulty  <oi 
malting  water  came  on,  which-  ended  in  a  complete 
"retention.  It  being  found  impracticable  to  uitroduce  a 
catheter,  and  a  large  elastic  tumour,  supposed  to  be  tne 
distended  bladder,  being  felt  within  lhe  rectum,  a  trocar 
Nvas.pushed  into  the  swelling.  A  good  deal  of  bloody 
fluid  was  thus  discharged.  Afterward,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  high-coloured  fetid  urine  continued  to  es- 
cape.from  the  ure.tha:  In  about « tv'eek  after  this  opc 
ration  the  patient  died.  .'  % 

On  dissection,  Mr.  Burns, found  the  hip-joint  com 
pletelv  surrounded  with  a  soft  matter  resembling  bra* 
enclosed  in  thin  cells,  and  here  and  there  other  cavities 
full  of  thin  hlondv  water,  presented  themselves,  lue 
acetabulum  and  head  of  the  os  femoris,  were  bum, 
carious.  The  muscles  were  quite  pale,  and  almost 
like  boiled. liver,  having  lost  tfioir  ntfrous  api«'arn"ce. 
The  same. kiud  of  substance  was  found  in  lhe  pelvis, 
and  most  of  tlie  inside  of  the  affected  bifiiqs.  was  ca- 
rious. Latge  cells,  containing  blo'oay  water,  vyere  Ob- 
served in  the  diseased  substance,  and  it  was  into  one 
of  these  cavities  that  the  trocar  had  entered  when  tne 
ailompt.was  made  to  tap  the  bladder.— Oil  B™au' 
De  Curmtdis  ArlicvHribus  Morbis,  Vinw.  Pa™ 
1539.  .7.  G.  WiddviOi>,D\  Gentium  Skrvctura  torum- 
qke  Morbin,  Helmstad,  1744  (ffiillcr,  bi*p.  G*M;.4' 
48&).    Ford's  Observations  on  the  Uiieasc  of  Ike  1*? 
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joint,  to  which  are  added  somp  remarks  an  JV kite  Swell- 
ing, 800.  Jjond.  1794,  Doexner,  De  Gravwribujs  qui- 
busdam  Cartilaginjim  Mu\/ittonibus,  8vo.  Tuhinad, 

'  J79S.  Crowtfitr  on  White  Swelling,  &■/;.  edit,  \  1808. 
J.^Burns  on  Inflammation,  vol.  2,  p.  8,11.  iifnt.  Fal- 
coner, a,Dissertation  on  Ischias^  and  oaitlie  Use  of  the 
Math  Waters  as  a  Remedy,  8vo.  Land.  1805.  Russell 
on  Morbid  Affections  of  Uic-  Knee,  8vo.  Bdinb.  1802. 
H.  Park,  Jin  Account  of  a  New  Method  of  treating 
diseases  of  (lie  Joints  of.  the  *Knee  and  Elbow,  8vo. 
Lond.  1783.^  Al$o  H.  Park  and  P'.  F.  Mttureau,  fates, 
of  the  Exfision,  of  various  Joints ;  with  Obi.  by  Dr. 
J.  Jeffray,  V2nlo.  Glasg.  1806.  tXA.  Alb&s,  Abhand- 
lungen  iiber  die  Coxalgie,  oder  das-  sogenannte  frey- 
vtiltige  Hinkeit  der' Kinder,  4/p.  Wieit.  1607.  This 
work  includes  many  valuable  remarks.  (J,  Wirth,  De 
Coxalgia,  12j»b.  Wiceb,  1809.  Paletla,  Adversaria 
Chif.  Prima,  Aio.  Bey's  Practical  Observations,  in 
Surgery,  p.  334,  &e.  tdit.  3.  Boyet,-  Traiti  des  Malar 
dies'  Chtr.  t.  4,.  Paris,  1814.  Reimarus,  De  Tumor* 
Jsigamentqrum  circa  tyrticulos,  Fungo  articulorum 
dicto ;  Ley  da,  1757.  "BrambiUa,  in  Ada.  Acad.  Med. 
■  Chir.  •Vindob.  t.  1.  Bridie's  Pathological  Researches 
respecting  the  Diseases  of  Joints,  in  vols.  4,  5,  and  6, 
0/  the  Med.  Chir.  Trtons^  Also  his  ■  Pathological  and 
Surgicod  Observations  oil  the' Joints,  8vo.  Lo'ndJl818, 
and  ed.  2,  1822;  a  workjontaining  a  gneat  deal  of  cor- 
rect and  original  information,  and,  fn  my  estimation, 

■Ifre  most  scientific  book  ever  published  on  the  sAbject. 
Schregcr  Chirurgische  Vt.rsuche,  i>.  2,  p.  289,  be.  Bei- 
trige  zur  Nosologic  der,  Gctenkkrahkheiton,  Swo. 
Nurnberg,  181§.  J.  N.,Rust,  Arthrokakolagie  oder 
iber  die  ferren  kungen  durch  ihrtere  Bedingufig,  4to. 

^  Wien,  1817  :  a  publication  of  great  merit.  Dr.  To" 
maso  Valpj,  Abhandl.  ilber  die, Coxalgie,  aus  dem  Hal. 
iibersetzt  von  Dr.  P.  IPeineken  :  ,the  original  I  have 
not  seen,  but  the  transl.  contains  copious  extracts  from 
the  prize  essay  which  1  drew  up  some  years  ago,  with 
additional  observations  -and  cases.  Richeraud's  No- 
'Sogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  170,  <$-e.  ed.  4.  Langenbeck,  Neue 
Bibl.  b.%  p.  337.  G.  Golz,  De  Morbis  Ligamentornm, 
•ito.  Barol.  1799.  Delpech,  Pricis  EUmcnt.  des  Mai 
(■hir.  t.%p.Ti1,  I.  3,  p.  194,  v.  470,p.7ll,  fa.  Pans, 
1816.  if.  Mayo  on  an  acute-  Form  of  Ulceration:  of 
the  Cartilages  of  Joints,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  p. 
104.  J.  Wilson,  Lectures  on  the  Structure  and  Phy- 
siologypf  the  Skeleton,  and  Di  seases  of  the  Bones  and 
Joints,  8110.  London,  1820.  A.  Lloyd,  A  Treatise 
en  the  Nature,  Src.  of  Scrofula,  8vo:  Load.  1821.  Alex. 
.Hanson,  oil  the  Effects  of  Iodine  in  BroncliQcele,  Pa- 
-■alysisi  Chorea,  Scrofula,  White  SwelUng\  4-c.  800. 

:  J^ond.  1825.    John  Scott,  Surg.  Obs.  on  the  Treatment 

I  of  Chronic  Inflammations  in  various  Structures,  par- 
ticularly as  exemplified  in  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  800. 
Lund.  182S.     Thus.  Buchanan  on  the  JVVw  Mode  of 


Treatment  for  f)iscdsed  Joints,  and  the  Non-union  nf 
Fracture;  1-2 mo.  Land  J 828.  " 
JIGUEAR  VEIN,  liowlo  bleed  in.   (See  Blecdino- ) 
t   Jugular  vein,  internal,  wounded.    Dr.  Giraud 
cursorily  mentions  a  case,  in  which  a  French  surgeon 
at  the  military  hospital  of  Toulouse,  early  in  the  year 
1814,  passed*  ligature  round  the  trunks  of  the  com- 
#uioji  carotid" .artery  and  internal  jugular,  vein.  Both 
these'  Vessels  Jiad  been  wounded  by  a  musket-shot. 
On  1  lie  sixth  day  from  the  application  of  the  ligature, 
;  nothing 'Unfavourable  had  ofCiuifcd,  but  the  final  re- 
sult of  khecase  is  not  related.— (Se,e  Joufn'.  Gintrule 
de  M^d.  ire,  par  Sedillot.) 

[JUGUM  PENIS.  A  contrivance  for  preventing  die 
inconvenience  of  an  incessant  dribbling  of  the  urine  in 
jiersons  who  are  unable  to  retain  this  fluid  in  the  blad- 
der. A  jugu in  penis,  strictly  speaking,  is jan  instrument 
[bat  operates  by  compressing 'some  part  of  the  ure- 
thra. Ajugum  of  this  kind,  which  was  invented  by 
Nly7.k>  is  described'  in,  Heister's  Surgery.— (See  tab.  26 
jig.  8  el  9.)  But  when  creel  ions  are  likely  to  lake  place 
ajugum  constructed  on  this  principle  is  not  applicable, 
and  indeed  in  most  cases  it  creates  pain,  and  is -not 
found  to  answer.  ^Desault's  contrivance  lor  hindering 
a  stillicidium  urinas.  is'noticed  in  the  article  Urine,  In- 
continence of;  and  a  still  better  pne  was.  proposed  by 
Le  Rouse.— (Journ.  de  Mid.  Chir.  et  Pharmacie,  t.  ■ 
76,  p.  459.)  When  in  men  the  infirmity  is  incurable, 
and  a  jugum  cannot  be  worn1:  an  apparatus  for  receiv- 
ing the  urine. directly  it  escapes  from,  the  urethra,  is 
the  best  resource.  A  description  of  such  acomiivarice 
may  be  found  in  Juville's  Traiti  de  Bandages'.  The 
instrument  consists  of  three  pfeces ;  vi£.  aft  ivory 
mouth,  a  neck  made  of  elastic  gum,  and  a  silver  flask. 
Ir  is  fastened  with  pieces  o$  tape/to'.a  leather  belt, 
which  goes  round  the  waist.  The  ivory' mouth,  is 
round,  and  about  18  hnes  in  diameter.  In  its  exter- 
nal edge  there  are  several  small  holes,  through  which 
the  tapes  are  passed,  which  fasten  it  to  the  belt.  Its 
inner  surface  is  slightly  excavated,  so  that  it  may  adapt 
itself  precisely  to  the  parts  above  the  pubes.  The  outer 
surface  is  rather  convex,  and  formed  with  a  prominent 
border  perforated  in  several  places,  to  which  the  elastic 
gum  neck  or  tube  is  fastened.  This'latter  part  must 
be  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  wide  enough  to  hold 
the  penis;  its  convex  end  is  made  tp  screw  on  to  the 
silver  flask.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  screw  are  three 
pegs,  which  cross  each  other  in  a  stellated  form,  and 
serve  for  fixing  a  sponge  within  the  neck.  The  silver, 
flask  is  four  inches  wide,  and  of  a  flat  shape  ;  it  lies 
on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  or  in  a  pocket  made  in  <the 
breeches.  If  necessary,  a  larger  flask  may  be  used. 
According  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Glasgow,  a  bandage 
binding  up  the  penis  to  the  abdomen  answers  very 
well  in  stillicidium  urina  after  lithotomy.— Preface.} 


The  term  keralonyxis)  derived 
from  Ktpas,  a  horn,  and  j.u^l;  a  puncture,  is  em- 
ployed by  the  .professors  in  Germany  to  denote  the  ope- 
ration of  couching  performed  through*  the  Cornea,  or 
horny  coat  ot  the  eye,  the  opaque,  lens  being  in  this 
manner  sometimes  depressed,  sometimes  broken  piece- 
meal, and  in  other  instances  merely  turned,  so  as  to 


place  its  anterior  and  posterior  surface  in  the  horizon  1 
tal  position.  The  latter  method  is  what  the  German 
surgeons  particularly  imply  by  the  phrase  reclination. 
—See  Cataract. 

.KNEE,  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE.— 
See  Dislocations:  Fractures;  Gun-shot  Wounds; 
Joints,  <%-c.  . 
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•Jf  AOHKYMAL,  ORGANS,  DISEASES  OF  THE 
Thtv  lachrym.il  gtand-cannot  be  Aid  to  be»a  pari 
which  is  frequently  the  seat  of  disease.  Ric'ierand  has 
seen  no  instanceof  an  inflauiiiwtimrofthisgland, unless 
by  this  expression  be  implied  cases,  in  whiolt'all  the 
contents  of  the  orbit  ape  .more  dr  fess  affected'—  (jw 
eogr  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  32.)   I  believe,  that  the  surrounding 


cellular  substance  is  more  frequently  attacked  with 
inflammation  and  suppuration,  than  the  gland  itself 
According  to  Professor  Beer  (Lehre  von  den  Aug'eniir. 
b.  1,  p.  349,],  true  idiopathic  inflammations  of  the  la- 
ohrymal  gland  are  very  rare,  and  he  declares,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  practice  of  twenly-seven  years,  he  hast 
but  seldom  met  with  them.   On  this  point  be  differs 
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from  Schmidt,  who -fancied  that  he  had  often  had 
under  Jits  care  cases  of  this  description  in  gotifcl  and 
scrofulous  subjects.-(  Ueber  die  JCrankh.  des  'i'ktetne- 
norgaus,  p.  V,u.)    When  the  lachrymal  gland  is  at- 
tached with  inflammation,  its  secretion,  tar  from 
Drang  augmented,  as-  Kicherand  describes,  is  always 
consfdera-bly  lessened,  and  therefore  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  is  an  uheasy  dry  state  of  the  eve,  the  secre- 
tion from  the  Meibomian  glands,  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  eyelids  not  beiug  alone  sufficient  for  keeping 
the  eye-duly  moist  "and  lubricated.   This  srtiJte  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a,  throbbing  acute  pain  in  the  temple1,  shoot 
ing  to  U16  eyeball,  forehead,  upper  and  lovf.er  jav»§,  ai)d 
Ijack  of  tbe»head. .  in  the  mean  while,  the  temporal 
..portion  of  .the  upper  eyelid  .becomes  swelled,  tense, 
refl,  and  exceedkigly  tender,  the  tunica  conjunctive 
being  scarcely  at  all  affected,  and  merely  exhibiting 
a  slight  degree  of  redness  and  tumefaction  towards  t  he 
outer  canlims.   However,  as  the  swelling  of  the  gland 
increases,  the  eyeball  becomes  pushed  inore  or  less 
downwards  and  •inwards  towards  the  nose,  lint 
though  -there  is  little  or  no  redness,  nor  any  mark  of 
inflammation,  about  the  eye,  this  organ  is  lense,  and 
extremely  lender.    The  freedom  of  its  movenfents  to- 
wards the  temple  is  much  lessened  in  the  beginning 
of  the  complaint,  and  when  the  tumour  |ias  acquired 
a  very  large  size,  is  quite  destroyed.    The  impairment 
.  of  vision  is  always  proportionate  to  the  protrusion  of 
the  eyeball,  the  pupil  being  diminished,  and  the  his 
motionless.    The  second  or  suppurative  stage  Beer 
describes  as  ushered  in  by  fiery  appearances  before 
title' eye;  an  increased  displacement  of  the  eyeball; 
a  throbbing  pain  ;  great  increase  of  the  swelling  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  and  of  the  conjunctiva,  towards  the  tem- 
ple; atn  annoying  sensation  of  cold,  and  heaviness  in 
the  eye  and  orbit.    Now,  under  t'ebiile  symptoms, 
rigpts,  &c.  a  yellowish  point  presents  itself,  either  on 
the  reddened  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  on  the  out- 
side of  the  eyelid,  and  a  fluctuation  becomes  distin- 
guishable.— (Beer,  Zj'ehre,  <$-c,  b.  1,  p-  3.50.)  Beer 
Speaks  of  abscesses  sometimes  forming  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  terminating  in  a  small 
sinus,  which  communicates  with  one  of  the  principal 
excretory  tubes,  and  discharges  occasionally  a  thin 
li/npid  fluid.—  (Lfhre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  184.) 
The  experience  of  this  author  leads  him  to  consider 
•these  sinuses  either  as  a  consequence  of  an  unskilfully 
treated  abscess  of  the  upper  eyelid,  or  of  a  similar 
neglected  affection  of  the  cellular  membrane,  near  the 
lachrymal  gland  ;  or,  lastly,  of  the  presence  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  sac  of  a  hurst  encysted  tumour.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Travels,  the  lachrymal  gland  often  suppu- 
rates in  children,  and  occasions  an  excessive  swelling 
above  the  upper  eyelid,  depressing  the  tarsus,  so  as 
completely  to  conceal  the  eye.   The  abscess,  he  says, 
may  be  conveniently  opened,  and  discharged  beneath 
the  eyelid. — (Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  t/ie  Eye, 
p..  228.)   With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  any  local 
inflammation  in  and  about  the  lachrymal  gland,  the 
*est  means  of  relief  would  be  leeches,  fomentations, 
emollient  poultices,  and  other  common  antiphlogistic 
remedies.   In  the  suppurative  stage,  Beer  recommends 
mixing  with  the  ponltice'a  good  deal-of  hemlock. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  subject  to  scirrhous  enlarge- 
ment, and,  in  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  eye,  it  is  one 
of  the  parts  in  which  a  return  of  the  disease  is  apt  to 
occin;.  Hence,  it  is  now  generally  considered  right  to 
remove  it,  as  soon  as  the  eyeball  has  been  taken  away. 
— (See  Eye.)  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  thegland'is 
primarily  affected ;  and  Guerin  removed  one  in  llje 
state  of  sciirlaus,  and  so'inuob  enlarged,  that  the  eye 
was  entirely  covered,  by  ft. .  This  operation  wag  per- 
'  onned  with  such  dexterity,  that  the  exfrrria'l  straight 
muscle  was  not  at  alj  injured.  Mr.  Tl-avers  removed 
a  scirrhous  and  enlarged  lachrymal  gland.  The  vision 
of  the  eve  had  suffered  considerably,  during.lhe  growth 
of  the  tumour.  The  only  defownuy,  after  the  opera- 
tion was  a  slight  prolapsus  of  the  eyelid-  ,This,gerw 
tleinan  recommends  operations  of  this  kind  to  be 
always  done,  if  possible,  neneaHi  the  eyelid  -iSynop- 
ti,  Ic  v  228  )  The  lachrymal  gland,  in  the  stale  of 
sc  ;.*u/  haVbeen'snc(*ssfully  removed  by  Mr  Todd 
S'K  faspM-dporls,  vol  3),  and  by  Mr. 
O'Beirne,  nf  Dublin.-fSee  Tiisd  Onthrte  s  Operative 
Surpery  of  t*  V-  W  and  ■*  Schmldt  ^T. 
die  'Krankheitiintiei  Thranetorgavs)  . 
The  caruncula  lachrytnaJis  t?  lwbJe  to  chrome  indu- 


ration and  enlargement,  constituting  the  disease  already 
spoken  of  in  a  foregoing  part  of  this  work,  under*  tha 
name  of  Evtuvt/iis,  ofwtfiicji  there  is  nleo  atcijihrius, 
carcinomatous,  or  malignant  form,  irtirckly  extending 
its  effects  to  the  eyeball  and  the  adjacent  thin  bunei  of 
the  orbit. — (Voir,  Luhrcvon  den  jhtgenkr.b  2, lgjty 
Prom. these  subjects  1  proceed  to  consider  the  dis- 
eases' of  the  excieliiig  parts  of  the  lachrymal  oigaue; 
cases  which,' though  <>l  the  most  various  natures,  were 
fonmerly  all  confounded  tngel hereunder  the  title  of 
fistula  -lachryutalis,  and  it  is  only  wrtliin.the  last  few 
years,  that  these  complaints  have  been  subjected  to 
the  same  .principles  and  distinctions,  which  die  con- 
ceived to  be  highly  usef  ul  in  other  branches  of  surgety. 
As  Mr.  fiPKehzte  has  judiciously  leinarked,  the  con- 
sequence of  not  distinguishing  the  different  diseases uf 
the  excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs  from  e;ui'h 
oj her,  has  been  an  -attempt  jo  discover  some  SMllfe 
snccessful  method  of  curing  them  all.  Now,  tlipre  is 
nrftme  method  of  treatment  by  winch  this  can  be  ac- 
complished ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  sevetaj  remedies 
which  have  beep' proposed,  being  eminently  sDcqesff- 
ful  in  one  <ir  other  qf  these  diseases,  hut  riot  a'diipted 
to  all  the  rest,  have  at  different  times  been  held  ih 
such  various  degrees  of  estimation." — ( On  Viseases 
of  the  Lachrymal  Organs,  p.  30,  tiro.  Loud.  1819.) 
And  an  intelligent-critic  observes, that,  in  lachrymal 
diseases  pbstrucfioti  of  tile  nasal  duct  appears  to  be 
almost  the  only  circumstance  against  which  the  treat- 
ment recommended  by  the  surgeons  of  Fiance  and 
England  has  been  directed.  '.'  On  sait  qu'au  r^tre- 
cisseinent  pit  a  I'obliieration  du  canal  nasal,  predniis 
par  une  cause  quelconque,  est  due,  dans  piesque  tmjs 
1es  cas,  la  maladie  qui  nous  occupe;  sort  que,  reslees 
inlactes,  les  pnjois  du  sac  piesentent  une  luineur  la- 
chrymals, d'ou  les -larmes  refluent  continueHerlient  gar 
les  joues,  a  travels  les  points  laclirymaux :  suit  qu'en 
partie  detruites  el  ulcef-ees,  ces  parois  presenteiil  uno 
listule,  qui  oft're  aux  larnies.ilirpassage  contre  nature, 
sans  cesse  entreteiuie  par  elles  -  en  suite  que  ces  daux 
6tats,  la  tunieur  et.  la  nslule,  sont  presqiie  loujoursdea 
elegies  difterens  d'une  memo  affection,  et  que  Ip  tiarto- 
inenl  qui  convient.  a  Tune  lepose  sur  les  monies  bases 
que  celui  infliqi  e  dans  J'antre." — ((Enures  Cliir.de 
Desavlt,  t.  2,  p,  120.)  It  is  evident  from  the  writings 
of  Pott  and  ware,  that  even  these  authors  considered 
the  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct  as  tllft  foundation  of 
all  the  train  of  varied  symptoms  presented  by  Hie  ex 
acting  lachrymal  organs.  "  An  obstruction  in  the 
nasal  duct  is  most  frequently  the  primary  anil  original 
cause  of  the  complaint."  "  The  seat  of  this  Hiseise  It 
the  same  in  almost  every  subject,"  says  Mr.  Pott  (Obs. 
on  the  Fistvla  Lachrymal**)';  and  Mr.  Ware,  in  his 
observations  on  the  s,ame  disease,  sets  otit  with  the 
same  assumption.  Now,  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct 
is  an  occasional  consequence  merely  of  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  excreting  lachrymal  organs ;  in  most  of  their 
diseases  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct  hastrt)  part;  and 
one  might  with  as  much  propriety  treat  all  the  affec- 
tions of  the  bladder  and  urethra  by  tbe  dilatation  of  the 
latter  part,  as  treat  all  the  diseases  of  the  excreting 
lachrymal  organs  by  dilating  the  nasal  duct.  The  false 
assumption  in  question  has  led  to  most  erroneous  treat- 
ment. For  insfauce,  in  blennorrhea  of  the  sac,,  and' 
in  Jiernia  of  the  sac,  though  in  both' these  diseases  the- 
nasal  duct  is  free,  the  common  treatment  in  Ihis  cram: 
try  is  to  open  tlie  sac  wilh  a  knife,  and  thrust  -down  a 
style  or  some  other  instrument  into  the  hose ;  thus  de- 
stroying the  organization  of  the  parts  which  are  af- 
fected merely  with  a  gleety  secretion  in  tha  one  rase, 
and  with  extreme  relaxation  in  the  other:  Sujipese 
(says  the  same  critical  writer)  that  some  charlatan 
should  make  oifth  at  the'  Mansion  house,  that  be  had 
cured  fifty  or  a  hundred  cases  of  gonorrhoea  by  opening 
the  urethra  in  the  pcrinteum,.  and  passing  a  bougie 
through  that  tube,,  fWun  bghind  forwards,  who  Vnuld 
approve  of  such  an  operrH'mn  ?  Yet  The  laying  open 
of  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  thrusting  a  probe  down  iny 
the  nose,  w"hen  the  nasaf  duel  is  either  perfectly  fre«, 
or  at  the  most  slightly  tumid  from  jitflnmuiaiimi,  is 
neither  Jess  prepnsterJhs  nor. less  cruel  — tSee  Quar- 
terly .Joilrn.  of  Foreign  JWr1li*ii'ie,-nal.  \,  p.  203.)  }n- 
di'od  it  is  somewhat  sfVnrising  thai  errors  of  this  kind 
)*honld  have  prevailed  so  long,  particularly  as  expe- 
j-ienre  had  taught  Mr  Polt  that  slight  rnsei  might  be 
benefited  by  the  simple  employment  of  a  vilriolio  col- 
lyrium;  a  fact  which  ought  to  have  convinced  hue 
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that  the  disease  dl  nut  always  depend  upon  obstruction 
of  the  nasal  ddet.   It  is  curious,  therefore,  that  he  did 
not  fully  see  this  mistake-,  for  thai  lie  knew  of  these 
diseases  haying  great  varjety-is  evidenrfrom  the  fol- 
lowing remark  :— "  As  the  slate  and  circumstances  of 
this  disease  are  really  various,  and  differ  very  essen- 
tially from  each  other,  the  general  custom  of  calling  them 
all  by  Hie  one  name  of  fistula  lachtymalis  is  absurd." 
I  believe  that  one  great  cause  Of  deception  has  beer{ 
tne  fact,  that  (hough  laying  open  the  lachrymal  sac, 
ajid'the  uitroduclion  of  instruments  down  the  nasal 
duct,  have  been-.  frequently  practised  when  •  niilder 
plans*  would  have  answered  every  purpose,  yeVa'cwe 
has  ofjsn  followed, the  practice,  and  thus  confirmed  the 
suppr-satipn  of  relief  having  been  effected  by  the  remo- 
val of  the  imaginary  obstruction  in  the  nasal  .duct. 
Thus  the  late  Mr.  Ramsden,  .of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
witli  wlkA'm ^1 'served  my  apprenticeship,  always  fol- 
lowed the  common  plan  of  passing  la  probe  down  flie 
nasal  imct^  and  letting  the  piuient  keep  a  piece -bf* 
-brftigicqr  a  style  in  "lie  part  for  two  or  three  months 
afterward  ;  and  I  scarcely  recolleet  an  instance  itr 
which  he  failed  to"  accomplish  a  cum',  though  I  have 
bo  doubt  that  the  same  benefit  might  sometimes  have 
keen  obtained  without  any  operation  at  all.   And  a 
discerning  practitioner  sboufd  never  forget  that  if4no 
permanent  obstruction  exists  in'  the  nasal  duct,  allure' 
will  generally  follow  on  the  subsidence  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  a  change<  taking  place  in  the  action  of  the 
parts,  whether  a  probe,  style,  cannula,  bougie,  or  seton 
4ie  T!inplbyed  or  not.  '.-  "'  *  •         >        .     '•  ' 
*  Erysipelas  «f  the  Parts  covering  the  Lachrymal  Sac. 
— Beer  considers  it  highly  necessary  that  this  case 
should  he  discriminated  from  inflammation  of  the  sac 
itself,  whilh  is  often  but  little  affected,  and»this  even 
wbert  afi  abscess  forilis.   Unless- the  true  nature  of  the 
disease  be  comprehended,  the  surgeon  is  apt  to  sup- 
pose  that  the  matter  is  in  the  sac  itself,  and  believes 
that  when  he  makes  an  opening  he  is  puncturing  that  ' 
recepfcicle,  whereas  be  is  in  reality  merely  dealing  with' 
a  superficial  abscess  of  the  integuments.    Nor,'  as  Beer 
has  obs'euved"  is  the  mistake  free  from  ill  consequences; 
for  imagining  that  the  wound  is  made  into  the  sa«,  the 
surgeon  pokes  about  with  his  probe  so  long,  that  a  good 
deal  of  unnecessary  pain  and  inflammation  is  produced. 
AcoorVling  to  the  same  author,  the  case  is  not  very  fre- 
quent, and  is  mostly  met  with  in  scrofulous  subjects, 
who  have  had  for  a  considerable  time,  a  blennorrhoea 
of  the  lachrymal  sac.    The  inflammation  partakes  of 
[he  usual  characters  of  erysipelas,  and  commonly  ex- 
tends to  the  eyelids,  particularly  the  upper  one.  The 
absorption  and  conveyance  of  the  tears  into  the  lachry- 
mai  sac  are  interrupted,  because  the  inflammation 
constantly  alfects  the  lachrymal  ducts  and  papillae,  the 
latter  appealing  considerably  shrunk.    When  the  in- 
iritai ion  spreads  over  the  side  of  the  face,  Beer 
.W?  .there  is  usually  a  discharge  of  thin  mucus  from 
therlose;  and  when  the  affection  extends  more  deeply, 
to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  as  may 
easily  happen  when  the  case  is  neglected ,  or  treated  in 
its  first  stage  with  stimulating  applications)  a  bean- 
shaped,  circumscribed,  hard,  painful  tumour  may  he 
felt  or  is  even  denoted  by  its  very  red  appearance.  The 
puncta  lachrymalia  are  now  completely  closed,  the  pa- 
pilla shrivelled  up,  and  the  nostril  on  the  affected  side 
very*ttry  avfftcnder\  •  .        •  *.  . 

If  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder,  the.  lachrymal 
..fiapillie  and  canals  have  not  been  too  violently  af- 
fected, flie  foimer  parts  expand  -again,  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  tears  recommences  with  the  second 
stage.  But  at  this  period,  becording  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Professor  Beer,  a  good  deal  of  mucus  is  se- 
creted from  thecardncdlal-fchryrnalis  and  Meibomian 
glands,  and  collects  and  glues  ftje  eyelids' togethert,  es- 
jjeciajly  during  sleep.  At  the  sarhe.tirrae,  mucus  gepe- 
mlfytaccumulaics  in  the  lachrymal' sac  itself,  and  may 
J>e  voided  ho'h  thrdugh  jhe  puncta  lachrymalia  and 
basal  duct  by  Centre  pressure.  The  mucous  discharge 
from' the.  nostril  also  acquires  a  thicker  consistence. 
Should  the  lachrymal  papilla  and  dnots  have*  suffered 
more  severely  in  the  fust  stage  of  the  disease,  the  due. 
"absorption  of  the  tears  does  not  bfcfj'm  frftati  the  sub  " 
sidence  of  the  inflammation,  aml»a  dropping  of  them 
.ovef  the  cheek,  a  stilticidium  lachryrnarmn,  frequently 
continue*  a  long  wjiile  after  the.  termination  rif  the 
.  dtrier  symptoms.    It  depend* "Upon  the  atony  of  the  la 
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cold  wet  weather.  And  when  the  lachrymal  sac  itself 
lias  been  a  good  deal  inflamed  in  the  liist  stage  of  the 
complaint,  a  huge  quantity  of  mucus  collects  within  i£ 
in  the  second  stage,  and  may  be  discharged  by  pres- 
sure. Sometimes  the  subcutaneous  abscess  actually 
communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  sac;  a  case 
w'lncJi  Beer  terms  a  spurious  fistula  ot  the  lachrymal 
sac,  the  matter  not  being  formed  in  that  receptacle 
itself,  but  getting  into  it  from. die]  external  abscess.  As 
the  skin  is  generally  rendered  «very  thin,  these  ab- 
scesses near  the  bridge  of  the  nose  usually  burst  by 
sewal  ppenings.  Beer  remarks,  that  it  iseasy  to  learn 
whether  the  ulceration  extends  flnough  the  lachrymal 
sac;  for  when  iliis  lias  happened,  the.  slightest  {pres- 
sure upon  the  superior  part  of  the  sac  produces  a  dis- 
charge of  pus  and  mucus  from  the  external* opening, 
and  if  the  lachrymal  canals  have  ahead)'  iei  ommenced 
their  functions,  the  discharge  will  also  be  mixed  with 
tears.— (See  MKcnzie  on  Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal 
Organs,  p.  22.)  The  quautiiy  of  math  r  which  flows 
out  is  likewise  so  copious,  that  it  is  evident  it  could  not 
have  been  all  lodged  between  the  skin  and  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  muscle,  but  must  have  cenie  partly  out 
of  the  lachrymal  sae.  The  use  of  a  line  piohe 
remove  any  doubt  which  may  be  left. — {Beer, 
von  den  Augenkr.  b.  I, p.  332 — 335.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  this  complaint,  the 
preceding  author  delivers  no  remark  worthy  of  notice. 
In  speaking  of  the  prognosis,  lie  observes,  that  when 
the  case  is  not  neglected,  nor  wrongly  trealed  in  its  first 
stage,  and  tile  inflammation  has  not  extended  to  the 
lachrymal  sac,  the  prognosis  is  very  favourable:  for, 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  a  temporary 
atony  of  the  lachrymal  puncta  and  duels,  an  imperfect 
conveyance  of  the  tears  into  the  nose,  and,  of  course, 
a  slight  oozing  of  them  over  the  cheek,  most  trouble- 
some in  cold  wet  weather,  are  the  chief  inconveniences 
which  remain.  But  when  the  lachrymal  sac  partici- 
pates in  the  inflammation,  the  prognosis  is  much  less 
favourable;  because,  when  suppuration  takes  place, 
ulceration  is  apt  to  form  an  opening  in  the  front  part 
of  the  sac,  or  else,  during  the  second  stage,  a  large 
quantity  of  mucus  may  coHect  in  the  sac,  and  if  not 
skilfully  treated,  it  frequently  ends  in  a  very  obstinate 
blennorrhcea  of  that  part.  As  Beer  observes,  this  is  a 
case  which  is  often,  though  quite  erroneously,  named 
a  fistula  lachrymalis.  —  {JB.  1,  p.  336.) 

The  prognosis  is  also  very  favourable  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  complaint,  as  long  as  the  suppuration  is  re- 
stricted to  the  integuments,  and  it  is  characterized  by 
desquamation  and  scabbing ;  but  the  case  is  'irjpre  se- 
rious when  a  large  collection  ot  matter  forms,  and  par- 
ticularly when  the  abscess  makes  its  way  into  the  la- 
chrymal sac.  In  these  last  circumstances,  an  obsti- 
nate blennorrhcea  from  the  sac  often  follows,  notwith- 
standing the  fistulous  sore  be  treated  in  the  most  skil- 
ful manner,  and  sometimes  the  matter  spreads  so  far 
around  as  to  spoil,  and  even  annihilate,  the  lachrymal 
canals,  and  cause  an  irremediable  dropping  of  tears 
over  the  cheek  during  the  rest  of  the  patient's  life. — 
(.Beer.) 

The  suppuration  (says  Mr.  M'Kenzie)  may  destroy 
the  ligamentous  layer  of  the  lower  eyelid,  and  end  in 
the  total  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  sac  But 
when  the  sac  is  not  thus  annihilated,  and  the  lachry- 
mal canals  are  destroyed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cavity 
of  the  sac  should  be. obliterated  by;  artificial  means; 
for  otherwise  a  form  of  disease  will  follow,  which 
Beer  denominates  hydrops  sacci  lachrymalis,  and  Mr. 
M'Kenzie,mncocf:/c,  as  will  he  hereafter  noticed. 
,  "In  common  cases,  a  piece  of  folded  linen,  dipped 
mcold.water,  and  applied  to  the  parts  affected, and  the 
administration  of  gentle  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
make  up  the  treatment.  In  severe  cases,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  not  onlv  to  continue  the  cold  applica- 
tions, and  to  Open- the  bowels,  but  tp  administer  an 
(  tnetic  of  *ar,trate  of  antimony,  to  purge  freely,  and 
e>ven  someiinies  to  take  away  blood  from  the  arm." — 
(M'Keniti  ,  p.  24.) 

In  the  second  stage,  a  warm  dry  air,  and  a  linen  com- 
press', are'commended,  with  the  exhibition  of  diapho- 
retics.' Iu  tup  first  two  of  these  means,  1  confess  that 
I  should  place  little  or  no  confidence.  Wheri.the 
formation  of  matter  cannot  be  prevented,  poultices  are 
to  he  used.  Beer  particularly  cautions  us  not  to  leave 
the  abscess  to  burst  of  itself,  but  to  open  it  immediately 


**brymal  puhcta  and  ducts,  and  is  very  troublesome- in.  a  fluctuation  can  be  felt  so  as  to  prevent  an  ulcerated 
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opening  (Yoni  taking  plactr  in  tin;  anterior  part  of  the 
lachrymal  sac.  And  if  the  surgeon  has  not  been  con- 
sulted before  such  a  communication  lias  been  esta- 
blished between  the  sac  and  subcutaneous  absceVs,  he 
should  avyid. all  uiineCessary'^istui'baiiceof  the  parts 
with  probes  and  syringes,  and  at  most  only  wash  out 
the  abscess  once  a  day  with  Aoel's  syringe,  tilled  with 
lukewarm  water  and  a  little  of  the  vinous  tincture  of 
opium  Beer  also  recommends  introducing  into  the 
superficial  abscess,  but  not  into  the  sac,  a  sinallquantity 
of  lint,  dipped  in  the  tincture.  If  the  blennorrhoea  ol 
the  sac  continue,  it  is  to  be  treated  in  the  way  which 
will  be  explained  in  considering  the  second  stage  ot  in- 
flammation of  that  part.-  •  >  *    .  "    '•  • 

Inflammation  of  the  Lachrymal  Sac— According  to 
Beer  the  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  of  this  complaint 
are  as  follows  :  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  precisely  in 
the  situation  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  a  circumscribed, 
very  hard,  tender  swelling  arises,  of  the  shape  ot  a 
bean,  producing  a  lancinating  pain  when  it  is  touched, 
and  gradually  acquiring  considerable  redness.  The 
absorption  and  conveyance  of  the  tears  into  the  la- 
chrymal sac,  and  thence  into  the  nose,  are  completely 
interrupted ;  the  lachrymal  papilla  are  shrunk;  the 
puncta  cannot  be  seen;  and  of  course  the  tears  fall 
over  the  cheek.  The  nostril  on  the  altected  side  is  at 
first  very  moisj,  bur  soon  becomes  perfectly  dry,  the 
mucous  membrane  being  a  good  deal  afiected.  As  the 
inflammation  also,  constantly  spreads  to  the  orbicular 
muscle  and  integuments,  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  the 
complaint  often  presents  an  erysipelatous  appearance, 
extenditi"  to  the  eyelids  and  down  the  cheek;  hut  the 
Circumscribed  swelling  caused  by  the  inflamed  sac  is 
still  not  only  capable  of  being  distinctly  felt,  but  even 
seen.  It  rarely  happens,  in  cases  of  common  inflam- 
mation, that  on  the  change  of  the  first  stage  into  the 
second,  tile  nasal  duct  is  rendered  impervious  by  an 
effusion  of  lymph  ;  but  such  an  occurrence  is  more  fre- 
quent where  the  inflammation  is  not  of  a  healthy  de- 
scription, and  the  patient  is  scrofulous.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  lachrymal  canals  may  also  be  per- 
manently obliterated.  In  weak,  irritable  constitutions, 
towards  the  end  of  the  firstsmge  of  the  inflammation,  a 
decree  of  symptomatic  fever  prevails,  with  severe  head- 
ache, great  redness  and  swelling  of  the  whole  inner 
canlhus  involving  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  the  semi- 
lunar fold,  the  conjunctiva,  the  edges  of  the  eyelids, 
and  the  lachrymal  puncta. 

Here,  as  in  inflammation  of  every  mucous  mem- 
brane, at  the  very  commencement  of  the  second  stage, 
a  copious  morbid  secretion  takes  place,  and  accumu- 
lates in  large  quantity  ;  for,  either  in  consequence  of 
the  thickening  of  the'  mucous  membrane,  the  adhesion 
of  the  sides  of  the  nasal  duct  together,  or  there  being 
no  mixture  of  the  tears,  the  secretion  within  the  sac 
cannot  escape  either  into  the  nostril  or  out  of  the  la- 
chrymal puncta,  and  consequently  it  distends  in  a  pro- 
digious degree  the  anterior  side  of  the  sac,  where  it  is 
uncovered  by  bone.  Hence,  the  swelling  is  here  very 
manifest,  and  a  fluctuation  may  be  felt  in  it,  even  be- 
fore the  suppurative  stage  has  actually  begun.  Accord- 
ing to  Beer,  whoerer  is  induced  by  the  fluctuation  to 
open  the  lachrymal  sac  at  this  period,  will  certainly 
bring  on  a  very  hurtful  suppuration  of  the  part,  ex- 
ceedingly likely  to  render  the  excreting  parts  of  the 
lachrymal  organs  completely  unserviceable.  At  the 
he"inning  of  the  second  stage,  there  is  also  a  morbid 
secretion5  front  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostril 
and  caruricula  lachrymalis.  Now,  not  only  the  swell- 
ing of  the  lachrymal  sac  increases  more  and  more,  but 
the  redness  acquires  a  deeper  colour,  the  skin  becomes 
'more  shining, -the  fluctuation  still  more  evident,  and 
at  length,  in  the  centre 'Of  the  tumour  formed  by  tb> 
lachrymal  sac,  a>  yellowish  soft  point  presents  itself. 
In  this  state  of  thines,  in  order  to  prevent  a  true  fistula, 
fhe-surgeon  should  make  an  opening  in  the 'lachrymal 
sac  without  the-least  dtftpy ;  for,  if-the  abscess  be  left 
to  itself,  the  pus  will  at  last  make  a  passage  for  use!  I 
tirrouftfoibe  orbicular  muscle  and  integuments;  but  H 
wilf  only  he  a  small  fistulous  opening  surrounded  with 
callous  hardness,  and  merely  capable  of  letting  some 
of  the  Wis  and  mucus  of  the 'sac  escape,  so -I  hat  the 
thicRer  part  of  the  matter  Temaim  behind?  and  .conse- 
quently, thrtugli  the  swelling  diminishes  af,er  the 
formation  of  a  spontaneous.  opening,  u  does  not  en 


last  is  the  case  which  Beer  denominates  a  f*ve  fotvU 

of  lachrymal  sac.  When  the  abscess  hursts  of  itself; 
the  fistulous  opening  in  the  sac  is  not  always  exactly 
opposite  ihe  aperture  in  Uie  skin,  and  I  hough  there,  ia 
commonly  but  one  communication  with  the  sue,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  several  small  external  open- 
in"s  are  produced  more  or  less  distant  Irom  the  sac. 
The  diagnosis  is  easy  enough  ;  for,  on  pressing  upon 
the  upper  portion  of  that  receptacle,  mucus  and  pus 

blended  together  are  immediately  discharged    ull 

the  fistulous  apertures.  After  the  disease  lias  lasted  a 
cood  while,  it  not  unfiequentjy  liappens  that  tears  arc 
also  voided  from  the  fistulous  opening  ;  a  circumstance 
indicating  the  restored  action  of  the  lachrymal  nuncta 
and  canals;  "hut,  according  to  Beer,  such  tears  ale 
ver  duly  blended  with  the  mucous  and  purulent  mat- 
ter. He  farther  remarks,  that  when  the  second,  period 
of  the  second  stage,  or  the  suppurative  process,  is  over, 
a  morbid  secretion  of  mucus  still  continues  jn  the  thiid 
period  o/  the  second  stage,  llrat  secretion  becoming 
whitish,  thick,  opaque,  and  only  partly  resembling  pm. 
As.  in  consequence  of  its  thickness  and  the  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  duct,  the  secretion 
cannot  descend  into  the  nose,  it  collects  in  the  sac,  atld, 
sometimes  pushes  oTff  any  piece  of  Rut  or  plaster  with, 
which  the  external  opening  in  the  sae  has  been  closed. 
At  length,, by  means  of  judicious  treatment,  this  Ultra 
period  of  the  second  stage  also  brought  to  a  termi- 
nation ;  the"  mucus  is  secreted  again  in  idue  quantity ; 
„it  becomes  transparent  like  white  qf  egg,  and  viscid; 
but  wliite  streaks  may  be-  for  some  tfhie  perceived  in 
it.  Afterward  the  mucus  becomes  thinner,  and  if  the 
functions  of  the  lachrymal  puneta  and  ducts  are  not 
destroyed,  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  leans.  The 
opening  in  the  lachrymal  sac  now  either  heals  upof 
itself,  or  under  skilful  treatment ;  but  in  general  a  mi- 
nute fistulous  aperture  still  remains,  from  whiqh  the 
tears  and  mucus  are  occasionally  voided,  if  the  pas- 
sage through  the  nasal  duct  be  not  free.  However,  if 
the  small  fistulous  aperture  should  happen  to  heal  up 
completely,  the  mucus  and  tears  accumulate  in  the  sac, 
and  the  patient  is  obliged  to  press  them  out  through  the 
puncta  lachrymalia,  several  times  a  day.  .  , 

When  the  surgeon  is  consulted  early  enough,  and 
proper  treatment  is  adopted.  Beer  sets  down  the  prog- 
nosis in  the  first  stage.of  the  inflammation  as  very  fa- 
vourable.   But  if  the  practitioner  he  called  in  later,  it 
will  not  be  in  his  power  completely  to  disperse  (he  In- 
flammation, and  prevent  the  morbid  secretion  and 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  lachrymal  sac;  the 
hlcnnorrhata  of  this  part  of  Professor  Beer,  or  the 
dacryops  blennoidcus  of  Schirtidt ;  a  state,  however, 
whioh  soon  gives  Way  to  judicious  treatment.  But 
When  the  case  is  neglected  or  wrongly  managed  at  the. 
period  when  the  lachrymal  sac  is  violently  inflamed,  a 
1  oniplete  or  partial  closure  of  the  nasal  dun,  pj  adhe- 
sive inflammation,  is  apt  to  be  the  consequence.  And 
the  same  effect  may  also  be  produced  in  the  lachrymal 
canals,  in  which  event  the  absnrptioh  of  the  tears  is,, 
for  ever  impeded,  and  the  patient  must  remain  the 
rest  of  his  life  afflicted  with  the  stillicidmm  laclirv 
marum.  •   .•,       ,f*         '.       '      ■  •  »   VA  r 
With  regard  to  the  prognosis  in  the  second,  stage  ot 
inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  Beer  considers.il 
as  very  dubious,  on'  account  of  the  impairment  ot.  tne 
functions  of  the  excreting  parts  of  the  lachfymal  or- 
gans •  for,  says  he,  no  surgeon  can  exactly  know  w.»i 
may  have  been  the  result  of  the  first  stage,  in  . relation 
to-jhe  perviousness  of  the  nasal  duct  and  lacliryuiai 
canals,  and  an  officious  examination  of  the  parts  Willi 
a  probe,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in  forma  inn, 
would  be  attended  Willi  considerable  mischief, 
eve/,  generally  speaking,  the  prognosis  is  most  hopeiui 
at  the  first  period  of  the  epcond  stage,  just  when  tne 
morbid  flecreliou  of  mucus  is  beginning;  the  suppura- 
tion rtiay  vet  be  moderated  by  right  treatment,  anil  ine 
excreting" parts;  of  the  lachrymal. organs  preuervea. 
But  .if  the  suppurative  stage  has  airway  come  (Jif, 
much  will  depend  upon  the  consideration,  whether  tlic 
matter  has  been  originally  formed  in  the  lachrymal 
sac,  has  lodged  there  a  good  while,  and  the  sac  is  ready 
tp  burst,  or  whether  there  is  actually  an  opening  in  the 
"sac  opposite  that  in  the  skin,  or,  lastly,  whrther  tne 
openings  do  not  correspond.    In  the  fiVst  cas< ,  the  sup- 
puration ye!  a/hiity*.  of  being  r«gulartid  hy  judicious 


^^S^r^^H^*Hr^  alsu  mnarkedj  treatment,  and  the  lachrymal  sac  can  be  finncimwl; 
to  be  blended  with  the  discharge  from  the  sac-  This]  but  in  the  oilier  circumstances,  the  managet  .entot  tne 
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case  is  far  more  difficult,  especially  when  the  patient's 
constitution  is  not  good.  However,  the  surgeon  should 
be  careful  not  to  disfigure  the  patient  with  a  large 
scar ;  and  the  aim  should  be  to  prevent  atony  of  the' 
lachrymal  puncta  and  ducts,  and  a  consequent  slulici- 
dium  lachrymaruni.  These  are  the  least  serious*evils  toi 
be  apprehended  from  tnism.ana,gement^  for,  ifthe  case  be 
ill-treated  or  neglected,  in  the  later  stage  of  the  suppu- 
rative  process,  necessarily  Attending  a  fistulous  statue 
of  the  sac,  the  lachrymal  organs  may  be  rendered  quite 
useless,  or  even  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  nasal  duct 
obliterated,  or  obstructed  by  the  effects  'of  caries.  In 
some  few  instances',  indeed,  the  Whole  lachrymal  lac 
is  destroyed,  or  will. require  to  be  so  by  art,  as  will  be 
presently  explained.  It  is  always  a  favourable  cir- 
cumstance,\v%en  the  tears  are  teen  lo  issue  from  the 
fistulous  unfiling  with  the  mucus  and  pus,  as  it,  is  a 
proof  that  the  absorption  and  conveyance  of  the  tear's 
into  the  lachrymal  sac  are  established  again,  and  that 
hfJw  tile*  only  question  is  about  the  state  of  the  nasal 
duct,  which  point  cannot  be  determined  before  the  fis- 
tula  is  completely  healed,  and  the  third  period  of  the 
second  stage  is  entirsly  obviated. — (Beer,  Ltlire  von 
den  Augenkr.  l>,.\,  p.  356 — 367.) 

In  the  first.sxage,  thje  indication  is' to  endeavour  to 
resolve  the  .inflammation.  "It  is  (sts'Mr.  M'^f'enzie 
obsenves)  by  combating  the  inflammation,*  that  we  nr,e  I 
to  cUre'lliis  di6ease,"and  not  by  .attacking- merely  oitejM 
or  £ven  several,'  of  the  symptoirjs.  Dilatajion,  for  in-  J 
stance,  by  the  introduction  of  probes  through  thecanals 
into  the  sac,  and  even  into  the  nose,  would  only  be  sub- 
jecting the  it-flamed  parts  to  a  new  course  of  irritation, 
and  iniuhi  thus  produce  effects  which  would  render  a 
complete  cure  difficult  if  not  impossible."  '  On  the  con- 
trary,,^ the  first,  stage, 'Mr.  M'Kenzie  ■joins  Beer  in 
'praise  of  antiphlogistic  measures';  the  application  of 
cold  lotions  to  the  part ;  and,  in  severe  cases,  venesec-' 
tion  and  leeches  arc  set  down  as  proper,  together  with 
opening  and  diaphoretic  medicines. — (On  Diseases  of 
the  Lachrymal  Organ.-;,  p.  33,  34.) 

In  the  second  stage,  when  resolution  is  no  longer 
practicable,  emollient  applications  are  the  most  bene- 
ficial, and  all  debilitating  means  are  to  he  stopped,  by 
the  farther  use  of  winch  an  incurable  blennnrrhcea  of 
the  lachrymal  sac  would  be  likely  to  be  induced.  And, 
as  soon  as  the  saCjs  so  distended  with  mucus  and  mat- 
tei.that  th/B  centre  oF *he  swelling  begins  to  be  soft, 
and  a  fluctuation  is  perceptible,  the  sac  should  be 
freely  opened,  so  as  to  let  its  contents  have  a  ready  out- 
let. If,  alter  this  evacuation,  there  should  be  any 
dcep-seati  d  hardness  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  Beer  re- 
commends the  application  of  a  camphorated  hemlock 
poultice.  Afterward  the  wound  in  the  skin  and  sac  is 
to  have  introduced  into  it  a  little  bit  of  lint,  dipped  in 
the  vinuus  tini  lure  of  opium,  over  which  dressing  a 
piece  of  diachylon  plaster  may  he  placed.  When,  un- 
der such  treatment,  the  suppuration  diminishes,  but  a 
nrclernatutal  secretion  of  mucus  yet  continues,  Beer 
introduces  into  the  wound  every  day  a  piece  of  lint,  on 
which  is  spread  a  little  bit  of  the  following  ointment: 
H.  Butyri  recentis  insulsi,  sss.  Hydrargyri  Nitrico 
"\yili,  gr".  x.  tutise,  pit.  gr.  vj.  M.  And,  on  changing 
the  dressings,  some  of  the  following  lotion  may  be 
dropped  into  the  inner  canthus,  and  injected  lukewarm 
Hje  sac  itself:  R.  Subacetatis  Cupri,  Potassa  Ni- 
valis, Aluininia,  a  a  gr.  iij.— vj.  Camphors  tritte  gr. 
ij.— iv.  Aquie  distillata?  I  ss.  Solve  et  cola.  I/iquori 
colato,  adde  Vini  0|iii  -*5  j.—  3  ij.  Aquae  Bosk  Jj  iv.  M. 
Professor  Beer  makes  a  mass  of  the  first  three  articles 
'»«•"•  9  tojjethef  in  npial  proportions,  and  terms  it  the 
lupis  divjmts,  of  which  he  makes  the  lotion,  and  then 
odds  the  other  ingredients.  VVhen,  hy  rfieans  otsoxrj 
treatment,  the  iiiucoub  secretion  from  the  sac  has  been 
brought  into  a  heajthy  state,' and  all  the  induration  has 
subsided,  the  period  has,  .aYrived  for  thp  surgeon  to 
think  of  taking  measures  for  the  re-establishment  of 
tBe  passage  through  the  nasal  mint,  if  it  should,  not  al- 
ready have  become  pSfvious-of  itself,  which,  wfien 
the  inflammation  has  been  of  a  healthy  kind,  and  the 
treatment  judicious,  very  frequently  happeffs.M .Be«r. 
Lchre,  f,  c.  ft.  I,  p.  360:371.)  •         '     v>r*  >    v  • 

Chrome  Blennorrhea  of  the  excreting  Parts  of  the 
Laehrymab  Organs.-^-Mr.  Tty'Kenzie,  whoseessay  con- 
tains a  faithful  account  of  Beer's  opinions  upon  thjs  pre- 
sent subject,  describe^  the  Inflammation  with  which 
this  form  of  disease  commences,  as  seldom  consider- 
able, and  in  scrofulous  patients  i{  is  said  to  be  not  un- 


frequeritly  quite  disregarded,  no  advice  being  taken 
until  the  lachrymal  sac  is  much  distended  with  mucus. 
By  means  of  pressure  upon  tfie  bean-shaped  tumour, 
caused  by  such  distention!  of  the  sac,  a  quantity  of  pu- 
riforni  mucus  is  forced  out  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia, 
and  overflows  the  eye;  and  so  far  are  the  lachrymal 
canals  from  being  obstructed,  that,  excepting  when  any 
return  of  inflammation  happens,  they  even  absorb  and 
convey  the  tears  into  the  sac.  Pressure,  however, 
will  rarefy  make  the-  contents  of  the  sac  pass  through 
the  nasal  duct,  on  account  of  the  thickened  stale  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  iherefore  the  nostril  is  gene- 
rally very  dry.  "  In  the  course  of  this  tedious  disease, 
the 'accumulated  mucus  varies  much  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  For  instance,  lire  mucus  accumulates 
more  rapidly,  and  is  much  ihitkfer  .after  a'good  meal, 
than  at  other  times.  The  secretion  of  it  is  very  plen- 
tiful, but  thinner  than  usual,  When  the  patient  con- 
tinues long  in  a  nfoist  cdld  atmosphere.  In  this  case,, 
the  overflowing  of  the  sac  takes-  place  so  rapidly  that 
the  compression  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  in  the 
dfction  of  winking-  is  sufficient  to  evacuate  ihe*sao 
through  the  canals  to  such  a  degree  .that , Hire  whole 
Surface  of  the  eyeball  is  suddenly  overflowed,  and  the 
puriforni  fluid  rims  down  upon  the  cheek.  After  the 
patient  remains  for  a  short  time  in  a  warm  and  dry  at- 
mosphere, the  morbid  secretion  becomes  sparing  and 
ropy.  We  find  that  this  chronic  blennorrhesa  almost' 
completely  disappears  in  many  individuals  during 
u:u:n  weather,  upon  which  the  yet  iiie.xpeiiencea' 
patient  and  the inexperienced  surgeon  are«apt  to  .ex- 
press a  great  but  premature  joy,  for,  on  the  very  first 
change  to  cold  and  wet  weather,  the  disease  most  fre- 
quently felurns." 

During  chronic  blennorrhcea,  the  lachrymal  sao  is 
extremely  liable  to  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation, 
and  sometimes  a  fistula,  with  a  good  deal  of  indura- 
tion of  the  surrounding  cellular  substance,  is  produced. 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  represents  this  disease  as  the  most  fre- 
quent of  all  those  to  which  the  excreting  parts  of  the 
lachrymal  organs  are  liable,  and  as  consisting  in  in- 
flammation of  these  organs,  modified  by  scrofula,  gene- 
ral debility,  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  other 
constitutional  causes,  which  prolong  its  second  stage. 
"  Even  regarded  locally,  the  present  disease  is  seldom  a 
primary  affection,  but  is  most  frequently  excited  by 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  Schneidetian  membrane, 
or  by  a  long-continued  disorder  of  the  Meibomian 
glands." — (jWKenzie  on  Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal 
Organs,  p.  37 — 40.)  .    •  • 

Scarpa's  opinions  on  the  present  subject  are  in  some 
degree  peculiar  to  himself;  for  he  considers  the  affection 
of  the  Meibomian  glands  and  inside  of  the  eyelids,  the 
puriforni  palpebral  discharge,  as  he  terms  it,  as  consti- 
tuting the  first  degree  of  all  those  complaints  which 
have  usually  gone  under  the  name  of  fistula  lachry- 
malis ;  the  second  degree  or  effect  being  the  turnout 
of  the  lachrymal  sac;  and  the  third,  the  fistula  or 
ulcerated  opening  in  the  latter  part.  Scarpa  asserts 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  yellow  viscid  matter,  which 
accumulates  in  the  lachrymal  sac,  is  secreted  by  the 
lining  of -the  eyelids,  and  by  the  little  glands  nf  Meibo- 
rhit-s;  and  that  the  altered  quality  of  this  secretion  has 
a  principal  share  in  the  cause  of  the  disease.  He 
states  that  the  truth  of  this  fact  may  at  once  be  ascer- 
tained by  everting  the  eyelids,  and  especially  the  lower 
one  of  the  affected  side  ;  and  by  comparing  them  with 
those  of  tin'  opposite  eye.  The  former  will  alv.  ays  ex- 
hibit an  unnatural  redness  of  the  internal  membrane, 
which  has  a  villous  appearance  all  over  the  extent  of 
'tjie  tarsus-,  while  the  edge  *af  the  lid  is  swollen,  arid 
numerous  varicose  vessels  are  distinguishable  on  it. 
Trie  follicles  of  Meibomius  are  also  turgid  and  promi- 
nent-anil, when  examined  with  a  magnifying  glass,  not 
unfrequently  appear  tobe  slightly  ulcerated. 

"  The  villous  structure,  then,  which  the  surface  ot 
the  internal'  membrane  of  the  palpebra  assumes  in 
J,hese  cases,  becomes  an  organ  secreting  a  larger  quan- 
tity'of  fluid  than  usual,  resembling  viscid  lymph, 
yyltich,  as  before  staled,  being  mixed  with  the  seba- 
ceous matter,  copiously  effused  from  the  glands  of  Mei 
homius,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  viscid  fluid,  with 
which  the  eyelids  are  imbued,  and  which  is  continually 
carried  by  the  puncta  lachrymalia  into  the  sac,  so  as 
,  to  flu,  and  alsq  frequently  distend  it,,  until  it  forms  a 
tumour*.  '  .  ,  •        '■•'..<    *.  » 

"If,  indeed,  the  lachrymal  sac  is  emptied  of  thie 
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matter,  by  means  of  compression,  and-  the  eye  and 
internal  surface  of  the  pal[ielir<£  are  carefully  washed, 
so  that  noueof  Uie  glutinous  humour,  pressed  from  ihe 
sac,  may  remain  upon  them,  and  Ihe  eyelids  aie  everted 
half  an  limn  aflerwaid,  the  internal  surface,  especially 
of  the  loWer  one,  will  he  found  covered  with  a  liesh 
effusion  of  mucus  mixed  with  sebaceous  niatler,  which 
"hate  evidently  not  (lowed  back  from  the  lachrymal  sac 
to  the  eye,  but  has  been  generated  between  the.  eye 
and  the  palffebra;.''  Another  argument  brought  tor- 
ward  bv  Scarpa,  in'  support  of  his  theory,  is.  that  it 
the  morbid  secretion  of  the  eyelids  be  retarded  or  sup- 
pressed, eiiliei\,accideiithlly  or  4^1  means  of  astiingent 
applications,  little  or  none  of  the  viscid  secretion  col- 
lects in  the  lacluyinafsac,  or  can  be  forced  out  ol  the 
puncta  lachryuialia.  He  has  also  constantly  observed, 
that  the  pm  ilonn  discharge  may  be  radically  cured  at 
its  commencement,  and  before  it  has  induced  any  Mac 
cidily  of'the  sac,  by  a  t'uuelv  correction  ol  the  morbid 
secretion  fiom  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  and  keeping 
the  lachrymal  passages  cleansed,  by  means  of  nijec- 
tionsof  simple  water  through  the  puncja  lachryuialia 
into  the  nose.  As  for  the  internal  jneuibiane  of  the 
sac  itself,  he  argues  that  its  sliuctute  does  nol  qualify 
it  for  secreting  a  tenacious  unctuous  matter,  like 
what  is  chiefly^discharged  from  it,  as  it  is  eutiiely  des- 
titute of  sebaceous  glands,  and  can  in  reality  only  fur- 
nish a  thin  mucus.  However,  he  admils,  thai  it  the 
sac  happen  to  be  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  a  luibid  mai- 
ler mav  issue  from  it  with  the  tears;  but,  saysjie,  this 
ruatlef'is  true  -piis,.nnd  quite  different  from  the  curdy 
unctuous  fluid,  which  lakes  place  in  the  purilorm  pal- 
pebral discharge,— (Oh  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the 
Eyes,  travel,  by  Bnggs,  ctt.  2,  p.  3—7.)  _ 

The  foregoing  opinions  of  Scarpa  have  not  met  with 
universal  assent,  and  though  there  is  probably  much 
truth  in. them,  he  may  have  overlooked  too  much  the 
possible  simultaneous  affection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct.  To  Scarpa's 
hypothesis,  Himly  and  Flajani  have  made  the  following 
objections :  First,  That  they  have' observed  the  fistula 
lachrymalis,  without  the  least  morbid  alteration  of  the 
tyelids  and  Meibomian  glands.  '  Secondly,  That  every 
puriforin  discharge  of  the  eyelids  is  not  succeeded  by  a 
fistula  lachrvmalis.    Lastly,  That  the  fie  tula  lachry- 
malis is  cured  by  means  of  the  operation  alone  without 
any  attention  being  paid  to  the  morbid  state  of  the 
eyelids,  When  it  exists.    And  Mr.  Travers  also  regards. 
Scarpa's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  disease,  inde- 
pendently of  a  permanent  stricture,  as  hypothetical ; 
tor,  if  founded  in  fact,  the  distention  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  and  the  regurgitation  of  the  fluid  on  pressure, 
would  attend  every  severe  lippitudo,  or  ophthalmia 
with  puriform  discharge,  which  is  not  the  case.  If 
Scarpa's  account  were  correct,  Mr.  Travers  sees  no 
reason  why  the  fin  id,  once  admitted,  should  be  arrested, 
or  reaurgitate,  instead  of  passing  into  the  nose  (see 
■also  JVicod  in  Revve  Mid.  I.  \,  p.  155)  ;  and  he  thinks 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fluid,  so  dis- 
charged, is  the  proper  secretion   of  the  sac,  and 
cases  are  frequent  in  which  it  is  retained  and  cannot 
be  expressed,  owing  to  strictures  both  of  the  lachrymal 
and  nasal  ducts. — (Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Rife,  p.  3fi0.)    Some  of  the  arguments  wilh  which 
Scarpa  meets  this  reasoning-  are  already  anticipated, 
especially  that  which  refers  to  the  difference  between 
the"  secretion  of  the  sac  itself  and  that  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands  of  the  eyelids.    Also  in  asserting -that  the 
origin  of  the  fistula  lachrymalis  generally  manifests 
itself  on  the  eyelids,  before  the  lachrymal  passages  are 
affected,  Scarpa  declares  that  he  does  not  pretend 
thereby  to  exclude  altogether  the  possibility  of  a  case, 
in  winch  the  membranes  of  the  nasal  duct  and  lachry 
mal  sac  may  not  be  thickened  and  ulcerated,  inde- 
pendent I  v. of  the.  disease  of  the  eyelids.    That  this  is 
the  casej"!  think  is  evident  from  the  account  already 
delivered  in  the  first,  two  sections  of  this  article,  of 
Beer's  opinions,  resppcting  the  .consequence*  of  in- 
flammation of  the  integuments  and  other  parts  about 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  respecting  the 
effects  of  ncute  i»namm*aAioii  of  the  lachrymal  sae 
itself    However,  Scarpa  admits  the  fact,  and  the  ques- 
tion left  is,  whether  he  is  right  in  assianim:  the  moibid 
secre  ion  from  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  as  the  most 
common  cause  of  the  swelling,  ulceration  &c.  of  the 
lachrymal  sac?   That  every  .pnriform  discharge  from 
the  eyelids  is  not  followed  by  fistula  lachrymalis,  he 


allows  is  unquestionable;  and  this,  he  conceives,  moM 
nrobably  happens  because  the  lippitudo  lias  not  been 
eutiiely  neglected,  or  because  the  secretion  being  let* 
dense  and  viscid  than  usual,  descends  freely  with  th« 
tears  into  the  nose  through  the  lachrymal  ennuis,  which 
•ire  iaigeand  pervious.  Hut  in  the  acute  singe  of  thepu- 
ndent  ophthalmia,  lie  asserts  that  the  reason  why  the 
discharge  is  not  conveyed  into  the  sac  is,  thai  the  in- 
flammation and  swelling  actually-close  the  pmicta  la- 
chryuialia, and  change  their  direction,  so  that  both  the 
uuril'oi  in  matter  and  the  tears  ftill  over  the  cheek,  and 
cannot  descend  into  the  sac. 

As  for  the  instances  of  cure,  without  any  remedies 
being  applied  for  the  correction  of  the  state  of  the  eye? 
lids  Scarpa  deems  the  argument  inconclusive,  because 
particular  vices  of  the  constitution,  under  the  use  of 
appropriate  internal  lemedies  and  a  well-regulated  diet,' 
disappear,  or  are  transferred  to  other  parte,  Without  the 
use  of  topical  remedies.  , 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  disposed  to  bclievf;,  thy, 
whether  the  disease  begin  in  the  eyelids  or  elsewhere, 
aeneially  both  their  lining  and  that  of  the  sac  and  nasal 
duct  are  also  more  or  less  affected ;  and  consequently, 
though  Scarpa's  theory  may  not  be  hi  every  respeci 
satisfactory,  nor  at  all  applicable  to 'certain  disorders  of 
the  excreting  parts  of  the  lachrvnla]  organs,  file  prac- 
tice, to  which  his  sentiments  lead,  will,  in  the  gene- 
rality of  cases,  which  Beer  denominates  chronic  hien 
horrhma,  be  higlilv  advantageous. 

According  to  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  the  local  treatment  of 
chronic  blennorrhcea  does  not  differ  essentially  fiom 
that  of  inflammation  of  the  excreting  pans  of  the  la- 
chrymal organs.    But  every  possible  means  must  also 
be  employed  lor  improving  the  general  health;  for 
otherwise,  all  local  remedies  will  be  unavailing.  In 
scrofulous  cases,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
diet  and  mode  of  living.    In  weakly  persons,  the  pre- 
parations of  iron  will  be  highly  beneficial;  agd'when 
the  disease  is  connected  with  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs,  the  treatment  recommended  by  Mr.  Abernefliy 
is  that  to  which  Mr.  M'Kenzie  expresses  a  BVejerellce 
Tlieemiiloyinentof  AneLlssyringe  and  piotie  is  strongly 
reprobated.    "  I  grant  (says  this  author)  that  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  substances  to  the  mucous  membrane 
affected,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  which  we 
possess  of  correcting  ils  disposition  to  chronic  Wen 
non  hcea.    But  he  who  believes  that  the  best  manner 
of  applying  these  substances  is  to  inject  them  with 
Anel's  syringe,  introduced  through  the  puncta,  is  la 
mentahly  mistaken.    He  is,  in  fact,  closing  Ins  eyes 
upon  what,  he  must  know  of  the  functions  ol  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs,  and  is  doing  that 
very  thing  which  is  calculated  to  prolong  and  eiajpfi 
rate  the  disease.  Except  at  the  time  of  a  smart  icnrwal 
of  the  inflammation,  the  puncta  and  canals,  during  thu 
disease,  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
Whatever  fluid,  therefore,  is  dropped  into  the  lacu* 
lachrymarum,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  puncta,  con- 
veyed through  the  canals,  and  applied  to  the  whole 
internal  surface  of  the  sac.    Even  ointments  placed 
within  reach  of  the  puncta,  will  be  absorbed  in  the 
same  manner.    We  ought  then,  fir.it  of  all,  to  empty 
the  sac  by  pressure,  and,  if  possible,  through  the  nasal 
duct  into  the  nose.   Having  placed  tlie  patient  upon  his 
hack,  we  drop  into  the  lacus  lachrymarum  a  small 
quantity  of  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
ft.  aq.  ros.  §  i v.  hvdrarg.  oxymuriatis  gr.  ss.  gr.y  mucil. 
3j.  viniopii  3j.  M.    After  remaining  for  a  quarter  at 
an  hour  in  that  position,  he  ought  to  rise,  but  without 
wiping  away  any  of  the  collyrium  which  may  remain 
After  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  eyelids  are  to  be 
carefully  dried,  anil  a  little  of  Janin's  ophthalmic  oint- 
ment applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  to  the  carun- 
cii|a  taclM-vmalis  and  edges  of  the 'eyelids.    All  thi«  w 
to  be  carefully  repeated  twice  a  day."  Professor  Schmidt 
recommends  the  following ctiUyiium.  ft.  Aq.  toste,  \  vj- 
acid  nitrici,  3j.  alcoholis,  3  j.  M.    For  the  reinn?«tW 
the  induration  over  tlie  sac,  .gentle  friction,  with  cam- 
phorated mercurial  ointment,  is  recommended.  And, 
snys  ifir.  M'ly-rizie,  if  thy?  blenno'rrlirca  depend  "P-jP 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  ihe  di- 
luted citron  ointment  is  to  be  applied  every  evening  at 
bedtime.— (On*Diseasts  of  the  Laclurymal  Organ*,?- 
43,frc)    In  tlie  first  stage  of  what  Scarpa,  tefms  Uie 
puriform  discharge  of  the  palpebral,  when  the  weep- 
ing is",  incipient,  this  author  states'  that  a  cure  may  be 
effected  without  dividing  the  sac,  or  any  other  pamfw 
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*peration.  His  pcactice  consists  in  restraining  the  im- 
moderate secretion  from  the  Meibomian  glands  and  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  palpebral,  and  in  cleansing  the 
via;  lacliiyiiiiiies.lliiough  tlieir  wliQle*textenf  bjj  njeans* 
of  injectious  of  warm  water,  rendered  more  active  by 
the  addition  of  a  link  spirit  of  wine,  and  thrown  into 
the  p'uncta  lachryinalia  every  morning  and  evening ;  a 
measure- which,  as  already  stated,  is  disapproved  of 
ny  Messrs.  M'Kenzie,  Schmidt,.&c.  Scarpa  considers 
Jani:i*s  ophthaJiHio  ointment,  weakened  with  iard  tfr 
fresh  untief,  as  tire  best'application.for  coYrecting  the,, 
morbid  secretion  of  the  eyelids.  A' .portion,  equal- to* 
the  siie  of  adiarleyccwn,  is  to  be  introduced  upon  th,e 
point  j>f  a  blqnt  probe,  every  inoruiug  and  evening*, 
between  the  eye  and  eyelids,  near  the  external'.angle^ 
and  tjii;  edges  of  the  eyelids.aie  to  be^smepred  wjth  it. 
The  eye  isthuirto  be  shut,  and  the  eyelidsgeutly  rubbed, 
so  that  the  ointment  may  be  distributed  upon,  the»wl)ole 
'  «>£  their  interna"!  surface.  .  A  compress  and* bandage 
should  be  applied,  and  the  eyelids  kept.closed  for  two 
hours.  At  tin  mil  of  this  tirr)?,.the  eye  shonld  be 
washed  with  (be^zi^c  eo.ilyrium.  When  them  aise  su- 
perficial ulcerations  at'the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  Scarpa 
applies. to  them  either  Janin's  ointment,  or  the  unguen- 
tnin  hydrarg.  nftrat.,  and  in  very  obstinate'  eases,,  the/ 
argentum  nitratuni  ifeelf.  If  the  vessels  of,theTon- 
j ii ii<  liva  are  varicose,  he  drops  into  the  eye  thetinctara, 
thebaion. — (Scarpa,  ed.  2,  by  Briggs,  chap.  1,)  ,  . 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  was  earlier  than  Scarpa  in  point- 
irjg  out  the.  advantage  of  making  applications  to- the 
inside  of  the  eyelids,  for  tin:  reliel  of  certain  forms  of 
disease,  usually  classed  with  fistula  lachrymalis. 
>  'WWhen  an  epiphora,"  says  he,.';  is  occasioned  by  an 
acrimonious  discharge  from  the  sebaceous  glands  oh 
«he  edges  of  the  eyelid's,  it  must  be  evident  that  injec- 
tions into  the  sac  will  be  very  insufficient  to  accom- 
plish a  cure,  because  the  sac  is  not  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
order. The  remedies  that  are  "employed  must  be  di- 
rected, on  j^re  contrary,  to  the  ciliary  glanas'thernselves, 
in  order  to  conect  the  morbid  secretion  that  is  made  by 
them  ;  ami  I'm  \aia  purpose,  I  ,do  not  know  any  appli- 
cation that  is  likely  to  prove  so  effectjial  as  the  unguen- 
Inni  hJidfarMTi  nitratj,  of  the  new  London  Dispensa- 
tory, which  should  be  used  here  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  it  is  applied  in  common  cases  of  the  psoroph- 
thahiiy.  It  will  be  proper  to  cleanse  the  eyelids  every 
morning  from  the  gum  that  eoljects  on  tlieir  edges 
during  the  night  yvilh  some  soft  unctuous  applications; 
and  I  usually  advise  to  apply  to  them,  two  or  three 
time-  in  I  lie  course  id"  the  day,  a  lotion  composed  of 
three  grains  of  white  vitriol,  in  two  ounces  of  rose  or 
elder-flower-water.— {Additional  Remarks  on  the  Epi- 
phora.) '•> 

In  a  modern  periodical  work  may  be  perused  some 
interesting  remarks  by  M.  Nicod,  which  perfectly  ac- 
cord with  the.  sentiment  already  expressed,  that  what- 
ever may  he  its  primary  seat,  the  chronic  inflammation 
is  not  generally  limited  to  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  but 
extends  throughout  the  membranous  lining  of  the  sac 
ninl  nasal  dtlot ;  and  that  tills  circumstance  j  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  altered  and  viscid  natuse  of  the  secre- 
tions, accounts  for  their  not  readily  descending  into  the 
nose,  but  regurgitating  throimh  the  p'uncja.  M.  Nicod 
a) so  relates  cases  exemplifying  that  the  ointment  ap- 
plied to  the  inside  of  the  eveliils  actually  passes  with 
the  matter  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  thence  111J.0  the 
nose,  so  as  to  an  upon  and  cure  the  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  •sae  and  nasal  duct,  as  well  as  that  of  tBfe 
Meibomian  glands  andTuiing  of  the'  eyelids.— (See  lie- 
»ue  Medicate  Historique,  <$-c.  t.  I,  p.  156.  8v/>..  Parts, 
1820.J  The  proceedings  for  adoption,  when  the  nasal 
duct  rs  obstructed,  will  now  be  considered. 

Obstruction  of  tht  Nasal  Duct.— That  a  permanent 
ClosTire  of  this  canal'  does  not  so  frequently  attend 
disonses  of  the  lachrymal  organs  as  writers  have  eehe- 
lallyimaBinerh  must  be  evident  from  the  remarks  al- 
ready delivered;  and  .also  that  its  perviohshess,  wiien 
interrupted  partly  by  inflammation  an'd  thickening,  of 
its  lining,  and  partly  by  the  viscid  curdy  nature  of  the 
matter,  may  generally  rbe  restored^  without  thVusttna 
any  probes,  tubes;  or  o' her  instruments' down  the  pas- 
sage (mensufee,  nrte  likely,  under  these  circumstances 
to  do  harm  than  good),  js  a  f^ct  wlueh  is  no  longer 
questionable.  The  treatment  necessary  in  such  cnses 
must  be  IMready  intelligible  fjom  what  has  been  said  in 
the  preceding  section*,  tire  intlicationJiejpg  the  diminu- 
tion of- the  thickened  state  of  the  mucous  mejub'rane. 
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by  means  adapted* to  the  actnt  or  chronic  form  of  the 
inflammation,  and  in  many  cases,  the  correction  also  of 
the  morbid  stale  of  the  Meibomian  glands  and  internal 
;  membrane  of  the  eyelids.  It  is  only  when  the  treat- 
ment, conducted  upon  these  mild  principles,  is  found 
inefiectua'l,  that  the  surgeon  should  think  of  examining 
the  state  of  the  nasal  duct,  and  learning,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  fine  probe  into  the  passage,  whether  any 
peiinanent  stnictuTe  or  obstruction  is  present.  It  does 
not  appear  to  iriq  that  it  is  atnatterof  much  importance, 
,'  whether  the  pinbo  he  made  of  whalebone,  as  Beer  re- 
commend-, or  oi  silver;  but  that  it  shoHld  not  be  too 
thjck  is  a  thing  certainly  deserving  greater  attention 
Supposing  there  is  no'direct  opening  through  the  skin 
into  the  lachrymal  sac,  one  should  lie  made  with  a 
lancet.  However,  a  mere  puncture  will  suffice,  as  a 
large  incision,  beginning  just  below  the  tendon  of  the 
.orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  and  exterftiiog.  in  a 
semilunar  form  nearly  an  inch  downwards  and  out- 
wards,'as  useH'^d  be'fiiexsld  practi«e,*can  here  answer 
no  rational  object,  the  surgeon  merely  having  occasion 
for  a  small  direct  opening,  through  which  he  may  con- 
veniently pass,  a  small  probe  /or  the  purposefof  ascer- 
taining the, state  of  the, nasal  duct.1  "The  probe  (as 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  observes)  is  to  he  introduced  horizon- 
tally, till  it  touches  the  nasal  side  of  the  sac  ;  it  should 
then  lie  raised  into  a  vertical  position,  and  its  ftpint  di- 
rected downwards  and  a  little  backwards.  Turning 
the  probe  upon  its  axis,  we  pass  it  from  the  sac  into  the 
duct ;  and  as  we  continue  to  press  it  gently  downwards, 
the.  instrument,,  if  the  sac  is  pervious",  enters  the  rfbse. 
If  its  point  meets  with  some  obstruction,  we  must  not 
immediately  conclude,  that  there  is  an  obliteration  of 
•the  duct.  We  must  press  down  the  probe  a  tit  tie?  more 
strongly,  yet  without  violence,  turning  it  round  between 
the  fingers,  and  giving  it  different  directions.  By  these 
means  the  obstacle  is  frequently  overcome,  and  the 
probe  suddenly  descends,  if  the  obstacle  remains  as 
before,  and  is  extremely  firm,  still  this  is  not  sufficient 
groirnd  for  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  real  ohlitera-  • 
tion,"  because,  as  the  author  proceeds  to  point  out,  the. 
difficulty  may  arise  from  a  mere  thickening  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  swelling  and  induration  of  its 
crypto. — (M-Kemie.  on  the  Lachrymal  Organs,  p.  78..) 

When  the  probe  has  entered  a  good  way  down  the 
nasal  duct,  and  becomes  as  it  were  wedged,  Beer 
leaves  the  instrument  in  this- position,  until  the  next 
time  of  dressing,  taking  care,  however,  to  fix  it  to  the 
forehead,"  so  that  it  may  not  slip  out  again.  At  the 
same  time  he  introduces  into  the  lachrymal  sac  a  tent, 
which  he  keeps  in  with  a  piece  of  sticking  plaster 
{Lehre  von  den  Augenlcr.  b.  2,  p.  168) ;  a  measure 
.which,  I  conceive,  may  be  advantageously  dispensed 
with.  When  at  length  the  probe  can  he  made  to  pass 
with  some  trouble  into  the  nostril,  Beer  recommends; 
introducing  the  instrument  regularly  every  day,  until 
the  increased  diameter  of  the  passage  allows  it  to  be 
put  in  and  withdrawn  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
The  period  is  now  arrived,  when  Beer  conceives  that 
some  measure  should  be  taken  for  rendering  the  per- 
viousness  of  the  nasal  duct  complete  and  permanent, 
and  thus  entirely  re-establishing  the  efficiency  of  the 
excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs.  But,  says  this 
author,  whoever  merely  aims  at  restoring  the  natural 
diameter  of  the  nasal  duct  by  mechanical  means,  fulfils 
only  one,  and  that  not  the  most  essentia),  indication. 
And  in  order  that  the  duct  may  retain  its  natural  dia- 
meier,  and  the  tears  and  mucus  descend  freely  into 
the  nose,  it  is  necessary  that  the  morbid  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lie  first  removed,  and  the  action  of 
i  the?  excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs  rectified 
again  ;  objects  which  cannot  be  performed  by  any  me- 
chanical means.  ,  Hence,  Beer  places  considerable 
stress  upon  the  necessity  o&obviating  every  unfavour- 
able stale  nf  health  likely  to  affect  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lacMymal  sac.  For  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing the  natural  diameter  ofthe  nasal  duct,  the  expe- 
rience of  nianyyears  foas  convinced  him  that  pieces  of,/ 
violin  catimt,  which  are  to  be  gradually  increased  in 
size,  are  the  best.  The.eiid*  of  the  piece  which  is  to 
be  introduced,  is  to  be  first  softened  a  little  between  the 
teelh,  straightened  and  dipped  in  sweet  oil.  Then  at 
least  si^rnpHes  of  it  are  to  be  introduced,  so  that  its 
lower  end  may  lie  easily  drawn  out  of  the  nostril;  a 
business  which  Beer  always  lets  the  patient  do  himself. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  catgut  is  coiled  up,  and  kept 
.within  a  little  iiuen  compress  on  the  patient's  fore- 
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head.  Beer  also  places  In  thA  opening  of  the  sac  a 
small  dossil  ef  lint,  and  covers  jt  with  a  bit  of  stick- 
ing plaster.  Intwo  hours  the*  patient  is. to  try  to  force 
the  lower  end  of  the  catgut  out  of  the  nostril,  by  diiv- 
ing  the  air  through  the  opening,  while  the  mouth  and 
opposite,  nostril  are  shut.  As  soon  us  the  end  of  tilt 
catgut-is  secured,  it  is  to  be  turned  over  the  side  of 
the  nose,  and  fixud  there  with  a  piece  of  sticking  plan- 
ter. The  next  day  the  bit  of  plasier  over  the  sac  is  to 
be  loosened  Willi  warm  water,  and,  together  with  the 
titos*sil  of  lint,  taken  away,  and  one  of  the  lolions  here- 
after specified  injected  down  the  passage.  The  upper 
end  n!  [he  catgut  on  lite  forehead  is  next  to  be  unlast- 
en'ed,  and. a  fresh  portion  of  it  covered  with  some  of 
the  applications  presently  mentioned,  when  the  patient 
is  to  diaw  it  into  the  sac  and  duct,  by  gently  pulling 
the  end  which  hangs  out  of  the  nostril.  The  superflu- 
ous lower  piece  of  catgut  is  now  cut  away,  and  t/he 
new  piece  turned  up,  and  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  nose. 
The  injection  is  again  repeated,  and  the  dressings 
applied  as  before.  The  same  method  is-to  be  continued 
until  the  whole  of  the  first  piece  of  caigul  is-expended. 
Some  water,  coloured  with  the  vinous  tincture  of 
dpi u (ii,  is  now  to  be  thrown  down  the  sac,  in  order  to 
see  whether  any  part  of  the  fluid  wiM  pass  into  the 
nose,  and  what  progress  has  been  made.  Then  a 
larger  piece  of  catgut  is  employed  exactly  in  the  inan- 
jierof  the  first;  and  when  it  is  all  exhausted,  the  co- 
loured jnjectidn  is  to  he  used  again,  in  ol'der'to  learn 
what  advance  has  been  made  in  the  re  establishment 
of  the  natural  diameter  of  the  passage  .  Lastly,  a  cat- 
gut of  still  larger  size  is  to  be  used,  after  which  the 
coloured  injection  will  be  found,  when  the  patient  in- 
clines his  head  forwards,  to  run  freely  out  of  the  nos- 
tiil,  and  not  merely  drop  into  it  as  it  did  previously. 
When  this  is  the  state  of  things,  all  fan  her  dilatation 
becomes  unnecessary. — {Beer,  Uekre  vonden  i/lugenkr. 
b.  2,  p.  169—172.) 

This  author  then  repeats  his  decided  opinion  that  the 
mechanical  treatment  with  catgut,  bougies,  cannula', 
&c,  will  only  answer  when  attention  is  paid  to  recti-, 
tying  the  morbid  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  by  means  of  suitable  applications,  the 
use  of  which  he  thinks  ought  to  commence  with  the 
first  employment  of  the  catgut.  And  he  adds,  that 
even  such  treatment  will  only  succeed  when  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  membrane  of  the  sac  is  entirely  a 
local  complaint,  and  uncomplicated  with  any  unfa- 
vourable condition  of  the  health.  In  the  beginning,  if 
the  probe  can  be  introduced  without  any  great  trou- 
ble, and  the  lining  of  the  duct  is  only  trivially  thick- 
ened, Beer  moistens  the  catgut  on  its  daily  introduction 
into  the  passage  with  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium, 
and  injects  into  the  sac  a  lukewarm  lotion  containing 
the  proportions  of  subacetate  of  copper,  nitrate  of 
potass,  alum,  camphor,  and  vinum  opii,  specified  in 
one  of  the  preceding  colnmns.  The  lint,  which  Beer 
places  in  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  is  also  dipped  in  the 
vinum  opii.  When  the  probe  meets  with  more  resist- 
ance, the  catgut  is  smeared  with  the  ungueuluni  by- 
drargyri  ifitrali,  which  is  to  be  at  first  weakened  and 
afterward  gradually  increased  in  strength.  The  wound 
is  also  to  be  dressed  with  the  same  application,  and  some 
of  the  following  lotion  injected  down  the  sac  twice  a  day : 
fjt.  Aq.  ros.  §  iv.  hydrarg.  oxymur.  gr.  j.  ss.  gr.  j.  mucil. 
pur.  3  j.  vini  opii  3j.  M.  When  any  irregularities  and 
indurated  points  are  Jell  with  the  probe  in  the  course 
of  the  nasal  duct,  Beer  smears  the  catgut  wilh  an  oint- 
ment containing  a  small  quantity  of  red  precipitate, 
and  directs  frictions  with  a  hi  He  camphorated  nierCu?. 
rial  Birilment  lo  be  employed  every  day  round  the  ex- 
ternal opening-.  • , 

Beer  joins  the  generality  of  writers  in  believing  that 
*  long  perseverance  in  the  mechanical  means  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  remuve  all  disposition  in  the  nasal 
ducV'lo  clujse  again".— (P.  176,)  And  as  the  use  of  the 
probes,  syringe,  ca'teut,  and  dossils  of  lint  may  be 
supposed  to  'have  done  more  or  less  fnjiiry  to  the  la- 
chrymal ducts,  so  as  to  cause  some  impediment  to  the 
due  conveyance  of  the  tears  into  tint  lachryinal.  sac,' 
Beer  advises  a  trial  to  be  made,  whether  a,  counle  of 
drops  of  some  enfoured  ftrtid,  Introduced  into  the  inner 
cantiius  while  the  patient  is  lying  upon  his  back,  will 
pass  into  the  lachrymal  sac;  and  it  they  will  not  do 
«o  the  *ame  author  thinks  that  an  attempt  should  he 
Immediately  made  to  clear  the  lachrymal  ducts  by 
means  of  Auel's  probe.— {P-  177.) 
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According  to  Beer,  the  foregoing  treatment  Is  per- 
fectly useless  whenever  the  lachrymal  punctu  and  duett 
are 'obliterated;  because,  even  if  it  were practicable  to 
restore  tlmir  peR'iousness,  it  would  yel  be  impossible 
to  communicate"  to  the  n6w -formed  apertures  and  ca- 
nals thg  power  of  absorbing  the  tears  and  conning 
them  into  the  lachrymal  sac.  lie  thinks  that  in  ihia 
state  of  things  thb  pi aclitioner  need  not  trouble  him- 
self about  the  condition  of  the  nasal  duct ;  becuusc, 
even  if  it  were  rendered  duly  pervious,  litis  improve 
■limit  would  not  continue  long;  as.  Beer's  experience 
has  fully  convinced  him,  that  when  the  mucous  secre- 
tion of  the  lachrymal  sac 'is  not  blended  with  the  tears, 
a  closure  of  the  nasal  duct  sooner  pr  later  ensues,  and 
of  course  an  accumulation  of  the  mucus  of  the  sat,  a 
disease  sometimes  termed,  under  such  chcuinetunqej, 
hydrops  tacculi  lachrymaUs.  And  in  ntder  lo*preveni 
this  complaint  in  the  stale  of  things,  just  now  'de- 
scribed, Beer  "is  an  advocate  lor  the  total  obliteration  ' 
of  the  cavity  of  the  sijc  with  escharotics.— ( B.  2,  p.  181.) 

Such  is  the  practice  of  Beer,  will)  the  view  of  clear 
ing  away  obstrifttion  in  the  , nasal  duct  and  restoring 
its  natural,  diameter.  Let  us'  now  consfder  what  me- 
thods have  beep  suggested  by  others.  Beginning  then 
with  tli'-  screw,  invented  by  Fabricius  n'h  Aqunpen- 
dsnte,  for  compressing  the  distended  lachrymal  sac,  I 
need  only  remark  with  M.  NiCod,  that  as  this  plan  was 
pot  directed,  against  the  cause  of  the  disease,  1t  is'fiot 
surprising  that  it  should  have  beeu 'unavailing,  and 
ultimately  banished  from  practice;  In  the  year  1716, 
AnM  invented  a  probe  of  so  small  a  Bize  that  it  wal 
capable  of  passing  from  the  upper  puiictum  laclnymale 
into  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct,  the  obstiuctlons 
irf  which  latter  passage  it  was  intended  to  remove. 
Anel-also.  invented  a -syringe  whose  pipe  was  smnll 
enough  to  cuter  one  of  the  puncta,  and  by  that  means 
th  furnish  an  opportunity  of  injecting  a  liqupr  into  the 
sac  and  duct ;  and^vith  these  two  instrmnenls  he  pre- 
tended to  be  able  to  cure  the  disease  whenever  it  con- 
sisted in  obstruction  merely,  and  the  discharge  was  not 
much  discoloured.  "  The  first  of  these,  viz.  Hie  pas- 
sage of  a  small  probe  through  the  puncta,  (says  Mr. 
Pott),  has  a  plausible  appcarance,-but  wjll,  upon  trial, 
be  found  very  unequal  to  the  task  assigned:  the  very 
small  size  of  it,  its  necessary  flexibility,  and  the  very 
little  resistance  it  is  capable  of  making,  are  manilest 
deficiencies  in  the  instrument;  the  quick  sensation  irt 
the  lining  of  the  sac.and  duel,  and  its  diseased  state, 
are  great  objections  on  the  side  of  the  parts,  supposing 
that  It  Was  capable  of  answering-  any  valuable  end, 
which  it  most  certainly  is  not." — {Pott.) 

It  must  be  at  once  obvious,  that  Anel's  instruments 
were  devised  with  the  view  of  avoiding  a  puncture  in 
the  lachrymal  sac;  but  the  principle  has  been  strongly 
objected  to  by  Beer,  there  being  no  comparison  between 
the  inconveniences  of  a  small  opening  made  in  thesae 
and  the  injury  done  to  the  lachrymarpuucta  and  ca- 
nals, by  the  long  and  repeated  introduction  of  instru- 
ments through  them,  whereby  their  functions  are  likely 
to  be'for  ever  ruined,  of  which  Beer  has  known  some 
sad  examples.— {Lehrc, &  c.  b.  2,  p.  169.)    '     •    s  , 

The  next  practice  deserving  notice  is  that  of  La 
forest,  who  used  to  introduce  into  the  termination  of- 
the. nasal  duct  in  the  nostril  a  probe,  with  which  he 
cleared  away  the  obstruction  in  the  passage.  He  also 
introduced  into  the  same  orifice  a  curved  tube,  winch 
wns  left  in  the  part  three  or  four  months  for  the  pur- 
p*rV§e' of  employing  injections.  Thy  method,  how- 
ever, was  found  not  only  troublesome  and  difficult, 
on' account  of  the  anatomical  varieties  to  which  die 
termination  of  the  nasal  ca/ial  waSi  liable,  but  also  on 
accountof  the  treatment;  when  practised,  being  subject 
to  frequent  (ailnresi  '  ,  , 

Following  up  the  principles  of  Anel,  another  French, 
surgeon,  Mejean,  dilated  the  nasal  dqet  with  a  selon, 
which  was  drawn  up  into  the  lachrymal  sac  hynfenns 
of-a  thread  first  intrndqeed  from  the  upper  punclum 
lachryinale,.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  wliet  was 
gained  w\  one  side  was  lost  on  the  othel ;  the  '""K*; 
iiient  of  the  thread  in  the  lachrymal  duct  for  sgvernt 
months,  and  the  irritation  of  its  orifice  in  changing  the 
seton  every  day,  not  otily  causing  irrflamnv»t'""  °*  '.n* 
punclum  lachryinale,  but  even  such  ulceration  and 
cicatrices,  as  sometimes  destroyed  the  functions  of  the 
parts.        .       ••  t 

J.  L.  Petit,  sensible  of  the  inconveniences  of  Mejeans 
practice,  and  disgusted  with  the  barbarous  imitation  of 
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the  ancients  in  ra-.:tci  izing  ti;e  fistula,  sac,  and  os  un- 
guis, conceived  that  Instead  of  these  plan?,  or  that  of 
perforating  the  os  unguis,  as  proposed  hy  SVoollioiise, 
jl  woidd  be  better  to-  endeavour  to  restore  the  natural 
vassage  by  removing  the  obstruction  in  thffnasal  duct, 
which  obstruction  Petit  regarded  as  the  cause  6f  the 
disease.  His  method  consisted  in  opening  the  lachry- 
mal sac  with  a  small  bistoury,  introducing  through  the 
wound,  sac,  ami  nasal  duct  a  pmbe,  down  into  the 
nostril,  and  then  using  bougies  for  the  dilatation  of  the 
passage.  '1'hia  method  may  be  said  to  be  the  inodel  of 
that  which  has  been  most  extensively  followed,'  even 
down  to  the  present  time.  Pellier  and  Watheii  recom-' 
mended  the  introduction  of  a  metallic  tube  down  the 
ductus  nasalis,  and  leaving  it  for  a  fime  in  that  situa- 
tion, with  a  view  of  preventing  .the  duct  frouwdosing 
again ;  and  the  U3e  of  a  cannula  is  even  now  preferred 
by  Dupuylren,  the  greatest  surgeon  of  France.  ',*•< 

The  desire  of  avoiding  any  puncture  of  the  sac  has 
influenced  uiaay.  practitioners  besides  Anel,  and  given 
rise  to  various  ingenious  inventions.  Tims,  in  1780, 
Sir  "William  Blizard  proposed,  instead  of  injecting 
writer,  to  introduce  quicksilver  through  a  Ismail  pipe,, 
communicating  with  a  long  tube  full  of  this  fluid. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  quU>ksilve>,  when  the '.sac 
was  distended  wtyh  it,  he  iielieved  would  have  more 
power  than  water  propelled  through  a  syringe,  to  teJ 
move  the  lachrymal  obstruction.  *. 

The  late  Mr.  Ware,  after  trying  Sir  William  R  lizard's 
plan,  gave  the  preference  to  duel's  syringe^wjth  which 
he  generally  injected  warm  water;  through  the  lower, 
punclum  lachiymale  into  the  lafihrymal  sac,  and  put 
a  finger  ovei'  the  superior  pcuictom  to  pi  event  the  fluid 
from  escaping  through  it.  With  his  tinker  lie  also  oc- 
casionally compressed  the  lachrymal  sac,  in  order  to 
assist  in  propelling  the  water  down  into  the  nose.  He 
sometimes  used  the- injection  thrice  a  day,  though  in 
general  much  less  frequently.— -_(See  Ware  on  the  Epi- 
jjidra.)       ,         *'      '  '  ' .  *  -  . '  •  1 

"  1  in  general  begin  the  treatment  by  injecting  some 
warm  water,  through  the  inferior  punclum  lachry- 
male,  and  I  repeat  the  operation  four  or  five  days  in 
succession.  If,  in  this  space  of  time,  none  of  the, 
water  pass  through  the  duct  into  the  nose,  and  if  the 
watering  of  the  eye  continue  as  troublesome  as  it  was 
before  the  injection  was  employed,  I  usually  open  the 
angular  vein,  or  direct  a  leech  to  he  applied  near  the 
lachrymal  sac  ;  adding  here  a  caution,  that  the  leech 
be  not  suffered  to  fix  on  either  of  the  eyelids,  lest 
it,  produce  tin  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  adjacent 
cells.  About  the  same  time  that  blood  is  taken 
a  way  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye,  I  usually  vary 
the  injection,  and  try  the  effects  either  of  a  weak  vitri- 
olic or  anodyne  lotion.  In  some  instances,  also,  when 
I  have  found  it  impossible,  after  several  attempts,  to 
inject  any  part  of  the  liquid  through  the  duct,  I  have 
introduced  a  golden  probe,  about  the  size  of  a  bristle, 
through  the  superior  punctum  lachrymale,  and,  attend- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  duct,  have  insinuated  its 
extremity  through  the  obstruction,  and  conveyed  it 
fully  into  the  nose ;  immediately  after  wjilcli  I'lrave 
found,  that  a  liquid,  injected  through  the  inferior  punc- 
tum, has  passed  without  any  difficulty  ;  and  by  repeat- 
ing these  operations  for  a  few  successive  days;  I  have, 
at  length  established  the  freedom  of  the  passage,  and 
c'am.pleted  the  cure.  In  other  instances,  I  have  recom 
mended  a  strongly  stimulating  sternutatory  to  be 
an  tiffed  up  the  nose,  about  an  hour  before  the  time  of 
the  patient's  goiug'to  rest,  which,  by  exciting  a  large 
discharge  from  the  SclTneiderian.  membrane,  has  some- 
times also  greatly  oontribdted  to  open  the  obstruction 
in. the  nasal  duct.  , 

;.'  Case*  occur  'very  rarely,  which  may  not  be  relieved 
by  some  of  the  means  above  related.'V-(  Ware's  Addi- 
tional Remarks  cn  the  Epipk'ora.)      ■   '     ■  ■  - 

.When  >he  discharge  was  fetid,  Mr.  Ware  sometimes 
found,  that  a,  vitriolic  lotion,  inje'efed  into  the  sac, 
quickly  corrected  tlie.quali  y  of  tlie  matter. 

In -a  subsequent  tract,  Mr.  Ware  "observes,  that  if, 
after  K  ahout  a  week,  or  ten  days,  thete  be" not  sbine 
perceptible  advance  towards  a  cure  or  if,  from  the  long 
continuance  of  the  obstruction,  there  be  reason  to  fear 
that  it  is  too  firmly  fixed  to  yield  to  this  easy  mode  of 
treatment,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  propone  the  operation 
which  is  nMv  Id  be  described.  The  only  persons  with 
respect  to  wjtom  I  entertain  ruiy  doubts  as  to  fhe  propri- 
ety of  this  opinion  are  infants.   In  such  subjects  I 


always  think  it  advisable  to  postpone  the  operation, 
unless  the  symptoms  be  particularly  urgent,  until  they 
aie  eiilit  or  nine  years  old. 

"  If  the  disease  has  not  occasioned  an  aperture  in 
the  lachrymal  sac,  or  if  this  aperture  be  not  situated 
in  a  right  line  with  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the 
nasal  'duct,  a  puncture  should  be  made  into  the  sac,  at 
a  small  distance  from,  the  interna!  joiicKtre  of  the  pal- 
pebral, and  nearly  in  a  line  drawn  horizontally  from 
this  juncture  towards  the  nose,  with  a  very  narrow 
spear  pointed  lancet.  The  blunt  end  of  a  silver  probe, 
of  a  size  rather  smaller  than  the  probes  that  are  com- 
monly used  by  surgeons,  should  then  be  introduced 
through  the  wound,  and  gently,  hut  steadily,  be  pushed 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  nasal  duct,  with  a  loice  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  the  obstruction  in  this  canal,  and 
until  there  is  reason  to  believe  thatlthas  freely  entered 
into  the  cavity  of  the  nose.  The  position  of  the  probe, 
when  thus  introduced,  will  he  nearly  perpendicular; 
its  side  will  touch  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit;  and  the 
space  between  its  bulbous  end  in  the  nose  and  the 
wound  in  the  skin  will  usually  be  found,  in  a  lull-grown 
person,  to  be  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  or  an  inch 
and  three-eighths.  The  probe  is  then  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  a  silver  style,  of  a  size  neaily  similar  to  that  of  the 
probe,  but  rather  smaller,  about  an  inch  and  three- 
eighths  in  length)  with  a  flat  head  like  that^of  a  nail, 
but  placed  obliquely,  that  it  may  sit  close  on  the  skin, 
is  to  he  introduced  through  the  duct,  in  place  of  the 
probe,  and  to  be  left  constantly  in  it.  For  the  first  day 
or  two  alter  the  style  has  been  introduced,  it  is  some- 
times advisable  to  u  ash  the  eye  with  a  weak  saturnine 
lotion,  in  order  to  obviate  any  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion which  may  have  been  excited  by  the  operation; 
but  this  in  general  is  so  slight,  that  1  have  rarely  had 
occasion  to  use  any  application  to  remote  it.  The 
style  should  be  withdrawn  oace  every  day  for  about  a 
week,  and  afterward  every  second  or  third  day. 
Sonie .warm  water  should  each  time  be  injected  through 
the  duct  into  the  nose,  and  the  instrument  be  afterward 
replaced  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  1  torn  erly 
used  to  cover  the  head  of  the  style  with  a  piece  of 
dyaehylon  plaster  spread  on  black  silk,  but  have  of  late 
obviated  the  necessity  for  applying  any  plaster  by 
blackening  the  liead  of  the  style  with  sealing  waxA' 

Mr.  Ware  did  not,  on  first  trying  this  method,  expect 
any  relief  till  the  style  was  lefl  off.  However,  he 
found,  that  the  watering  of  the  eye  ceased,  as  soon  as 
the  style  was  introduced,  and  ih«  sight  became  pro- 
portionably  more  useful  and  strong-  . 

The  wound,  which  Mr  Ware  r»?kes  in  the  sac, 
when  there  is  no  suitable  ulcerated  aperture,  is  only 
just  large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  the  probe  or 
style;  and  this  soon  becomes  a  fistulous  orifice,  through 
which  the  style  may  be  passed  without  the  least  pain 
In  short;  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  treatment 
becomes  so  easy,  that  the  paiieiit,or  any  friend,  is  fully 
competent  to  do  what  is  necessary.  It  merely  consist* 
in  withdrawing  the  style  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
occasionally  injecting  some  warm  water,  and  then  re- 
placing thfe  instrument  as  before.  '* 

Some;  finding  no  inconvenience  from  the  style,  a»<ft 
being  afraid  to  leave  it  oft',  wear  it  for. years;  raeiff 
others  disuse  it  in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  atv 
continue  quite  well.  The  ulcerations  sometimes  exisff 
ine  over  the  lachrymal  sac  commonly  heal  as  soot 
as  'the  tears  can  pass  down  into  the  nose ;  but  Mr 
Ware  mentions  two  instances,  in  which  such  sons  dit 
uoi  heal  until  a  weak  solution  of  the  hydrargyria  mo 
riatus  and  bark  were  administered. — (See  Wareonth* 
Fistula  LachrymaliSf)  " 

Great  as  the  recommendation  of  the  foregoing  prac 
'ficeds,  asdekiverM  byMr.  Ware,  Mi  .Travers  is  strongly 
disposed  to  doubt  whether  any  permanent  benefit  was 
ever  derived  from  letting  the  style  remain  in  the  pas- 
sage. When  an  abscess  over  the  sac  has  been  opened, 
this  gentleman,  instead  of  the  introduction  of  a  style 
into  the  ductus  nasalis,  recommends  simply  the  exami- 
nation of  the  duct  with  a  fftrrrprobe.  "  If  the  probe 
passes  without,  resistance  into  Ihe  nose,  thecaye  requires 
no  farther  operative  treatment,  the  integument  reco- 
vers its  healthy  condition  under  an  emollient  applica- 
tion, tfiedischaige  gradually  diminishes,  and  the  wound 
heals.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  examination  with 
the  prot)ex  introduced  through  the  wound  into  the  sic, 
resistance  is  dfTeted  to  its  passage  into  the  nose,  no 
more  favourable  opportunity  Will  be  presented,  for 
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overcoming  suth  resistance.'  TJiisi  .therefore,  should 
be  accomplished,  but  to  tins  the  operative  process 
should  be  Hunted,  and  the  wound  should  he  snllered  to 
Heal  without  farther  disturbance.""  When  there  is 
what  Mr.  Travers  terms  a  stricture  in  the  nasal  duct, 
t  and  the  passage  v'l'  the  probe  is  more  firmly  resisted,  he 
admits  that  some  means  must  be  employed  for  keeping 
the  duct  pervious  after  itlias  been  reopened.  He  never 
interferes  with  the  integuments,  except  in  the  case  of 
abscess  discolouring  the  skin,  and  threatening  to  pro- 
duce  a  fistula  ;  and  fur  the  purpose  of  restoring  tile  pas- 
sage; he  uses  a  set  of  silver  probes,  of  about  five  inches 
lobg,  of  various  sizes,  flattened  at  one  end,  and  slightly 
bulbous  at  the  point.  When  there  is  no  obstruction, 
these,  he  says,  may  be  introduced  with  perfect  facility 
ft om  either  of  the  puncta  laciirymalia  into  the  nostril. 
"  H'  the  punctum  be  constricted,  it  is  readily  entered 
and  dilated  by  a  common  pin;  and  upon  withdrawing 
it,  by  one  of  the  smaller  probes.  The  direction  and 
relative  situation  of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  the  sac,  and 
nasal  tanal^ point  out  the  proper  course  of  the  instru- 
ment. It  is  confirmed  by  its  advance,  without  the  em- 
ployment of  force,  and  the  sensation  conveyed  by  the 
free  and  unencumbered  motion  of  its  point.  Until  the 
point  is  fairly  within  the  sac,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
eyelid  gently  stretched  and  slightly  everted  ;  the  upper 
Jid  being  drawn  a  little  upwards  towards  the  brow,  the 
lower,  as  much  downwaids  towards  the  zygoma.  The 
point  carried  home  to  the  sac,  and  touching  lightly  its 
nasal  side,  the  lids  may  be  left  at  liberty,  while  a  halt- 
circular  motion  is  performed  by  the  instrument;  the 
surgeon  neither  suffering  the  point  to  recede,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  allowing  it  to  become  entangled  in  the  mem- 
brane. The  probe  now  rests  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion upon  the  eyebrow,  towards  its  inner  angle,  and, 
in  this  directiou,  it  is  to  be  gently  depressed,  until  it 
strikes  upon  the  floor  of  the  nostril,  where  its  presence 
is  readily  ascertained  by  a  common  probe  passed  be- 
neath tiie  inferior  turbinated  hone.  The  probe  of 
smallest  dimensions  is  of  sufficient  firmness  to  pre- 
serve its  figure  iu  its'passage  through  the  healthy  duct, 
but  it  is  too  flexible  to  oppose  any  considerable  obstruc- 
tion. .For  the  stricture  of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  it  is  of 
■  sufficient  strength.  Very  many  cases  of  recent  origin, 
and  in  which  the  stricture  has  no  great  degree  of  firm- 
ness (Mr.  Travers  says),  are  completely  cured  by  fhr.ee 
or  four  introductions  of  the  probe  into  the  nostril,  at 
intervals  of  one  or  two  days.  I  have  seldom  met  witli 
a  stricture  so  firm  as  not  to  yield  to  the  full. sized 
probe."  When  the  resistance  is  not  altogether  re- 
moved, after  this  plan  has  been  tried  some  days,  Mr. 
Travers  introduces  a  style,  having  a  small  flat  head,  a 
little  sloped,  through  the  punctilio  laShi  ymale  into  the 
nose,  and  leaves  it  in  the  nasal  duct  for  twenty-four 
hours.  If  worn  longer,  he  says  that  it  Causes  ulcera- 
tion of  the  orifice.  A  day  or  two  is  to  elapse  before  the 
style  is  again  introduced,  which  must  now  be  passed 
thrqugh  the  other  lachrymal  duct.  On  the  intervening 
days,  tepid  watershould  be  injected  with  Anel'ssyringe. 
—(Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  369, 370.  372. 
37*)  '  ,  '  • 

" 'Pjius  we  see,  that  Mr.  Travers's  practice  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  A  nel,  inasmuch  as 
the  sac  isjiever  opened,  except  when  likely  to  ulcerate, 
and  nearly  evei'y  thing  is  done  with  probes  and  injec- 
tions introduced  through  the  lachrymal  puncta  and 
ducts'.  '  I  wish,  that  my  views  of  the  nature  of  these 
fltseases  aud  of  the  parts  concerned,  would  allow  me 
to  tth)lMhe  latter  proceedings,  in  the  case  of  stricture 
of  the  nasal  duct,  as  commendable  as  another  part  of 
Mr  Travers's  practice,  inhere,  in'  cases  of  slighter  ob- 
struction, he  contents  himself  with  opening  tlif  sac, 
'  clearin"  away  the  stoppage  of  the  nasal  duct  with  a 
nrqbe,  Jmd  healing.up  the  wound,  without  leaving  any 
iivle  cannula,  or  scion,  iu  the  passage.  When  the 
obstruction  is  very  slight,  such  practice  must  be  judi- 
cious Butif,  m  njtlitsr  cases,  it  hedeemed  right,  for  the 
nreveilidn  of  a  rclnpse,j.hat  the  nasal  duct  should  be 
either  filled  with  some  dilating  instrument  a  certain 
time  or  repeatedly  probedj  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
w1  h  P  ofossor  BceivM.  Nicod'  &c,  fliat  the  object  ot 
i  m-ikin«  a  small  opening  in  the  sac  is  attended  null 
noi  ui.iiw  ^  allJikely  to  -counterbalance  the  mis 
,  clu^f  vvh'i'ch'.nust'be  done  to  the  laclfrvmal  puncta  and 
dun'  not  only  by  the  repeated  imrodueu,,,,  ol  prnl,,, 
.  V aV  1  rm,,i«  butbtftlie  odgement  of  the  lormer  in 
tWff*^  "ours  together.  R 


there  be  an  opening  in  the  sac,  its  convenience  In  per- 
mitting the  easy  use  of  a  probe  is  gehernlly  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  in  ordef  pi  gain  this  ndvuntaue,  and  avoid 
the  fevils  which  are  inseparable  from  taking  too  lunch 
liberty  with*  the  lachrymal  puncta  and  ducts,  suVely  » 
slight  puncture  in  the  sa.c,  i  f  there  be  no  opening  already, 
>inus,t  be  the  most  rational,  simple,  and  successful  prac' 
tice?  •  "fc  ' 

When  the  perviousness  of  the-  natal  duct  cannot  be 
restored  by  any  use  of  the  probe,  and  the  obstruct^ 
part  has  a -very  elastic  (eel,  is  of  inconsiderable  extent 
and  near  the  termination  of  the  duct  in  the  nostril' 
Beer  recommends  a  perforation  to  be  made  with  a 
trocar-shaped  probe,  the  point  of  which  is  to  be  covered 
with  a  bit  of  wax,  in  order  that  it  may  not  hurt  the 
parts  in  its  passage  downwards.  Some  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  nose  indicates  that  the  perforation  ia 
made.  The  sliarp;pointed  probe  is  then  to  be  with-  i 
drawn,  a  blunt  one  used  for  the  purpose  of  dilatlng'the 
passage,  and,  at  length,  the  catgut, as  already  explained 
—{Beer,  b.  2,  p.  181.) 

Supposing  the  nasal  duet  to  be  obliterated,  fbr  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  extent,  by  a  firmer  substance, 
what  practice  should  then  be  followed?  Ouglil  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  passage  to  lie  attempted  1 
On  this  point  modem  practitioners  differ,  bunas  the 
expedients  adopted  f6r  this  purpose  cannot  bej'ildged 
of  previously  to  their  description,  it  will  be  better  in 
the  first  place  briefly  to  notice  them.  As  Mr.  Pott  lias 
remarked,  the  upper  and  hinder  part  of  the  lachrymal 
sac  is  firmly  attached  to  the  os  unguis;  a  small  «nd 
very  thin  hone  just  within  the  orbit,  which  bone  is  so 
situated,  that  if  it  be  by  any  means  broken  through, 
the  two  cavities  of  the  nose  and  orbit  coininiininiti 
with  each  other:  consequently  the  oSutiguis-forinslhe 
partition  between  the  hinder  part  of  the  lachrymal  lat 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose;  and  it 
is  by  making  a  breach  in  this  partition,  that  the  form- 
ation of  flu  artificial  passage  lias  been  attempted.  In 
Mr.  Pott's  time  the  cautery  had  long  been  disused  for 
making  an  aperture  in  the  os  unguis,  and  various  in- 
struments were  recommended  for  this  object,  such  as 
a  large  strong  probe,  a  kind  of  gimblet,  a  curved  trocar, 
&c,  each  of  which,  says  this  practical  writiT,  if  dex- 
terously and  properly  applied,  will  do  thrtiisinessvery 
well :  the  only  necessary- caution  is,  so  in  apply  ivlini- 
ever  instrument  is  used,  that  it  may  pierce  through, 
that  part  of  the  bone  which  lies  immediately  liehiinl 
the  sacculus  lachrymalis,  and  not  to  push  it  too  far  up 
into  the  nose,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  os  BpoMojdni 
behind,  while  it  breaks  its  way.  Mr.  Pdtt  adds,  that 
he  himself  has  always  used  a  curved"  trocar,  the  point 
of  which  should  he  turned  obliquely  downwards  from 
the  angle  t>f  the  eye  towards  the  iiiside'of  the  nqse, 
The  accomplishment  of  the  breachiwill  be  known  by 
the  disclfar-ge  of  blood  from  the  nostril)  and  "fan  from 
the  wound,  upon  blowine  the  nose.  Care  must  be 
take*  to  apply  the  instrument  to  the  part  of  (he 
bone  anterior  to  the  perpendicular  ridge  which'  di- 
vides it.'      .    '  •  1  •         '    • '  'J 

As  soon  as  the  perforation  is  made,  a  lent  of  lint 
should  be  introduced,  of  such  size  as  to  fill  the  aperture, 
and  so  long  as  to  pass  through  it  into  the  cavity  of  tlie 
nose :  this  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  iwo^liree, 
or  four  days,  and  afterward  a  fresh  onjj 'should  be 
passed  every  day,  until  the  cjean  granulating  appear 
anceof  the  sore  makes  it  probable  that  the  edge*,  nf 
the  divitted  membrane  are  in  the  same  stale.  The 
business  now  is  to  prevent  the  incarnation  from  closing 
the  orifice ;  tor  whicirpurpose,1hC  end  of  the  tent  may 
he  morstened  witlr  diluted  vftriolic  add ;  or  a  I'iec® 
lunar  caustic,, so  included  in  a  quill  as  to  lea.ve  litll* 
mote  thaft  the  extremity  naked,  may  at 'each  dressing 
or  evertf  other,  or  every  third  day;  be  introduced;  by 
which  the  granulations  will  be  repressed,  anfl  the 
openbig  maintained  '•  and  when  this  has  been^doue  for 
Somelittle  time,  a  piece  of  bougie  of  proper  size,  or  • 
leaden  cannula,  nuiytie  iutroduceiHnstead  of  the  te»t; 
and^eavipg  off  all  other  dressings,  the  sore  may  he 
suffered  to  contract  as  much  as  the  bougie  will  piriirlb; 
which  should  be  of  such  length,  Hint  one  cxtreuiilf  of 
it  may  lie  level  .with  the  skin  in.  the  corner  of -the  eye, 
and  the  other  be  within  tire  hose. 

/Phe  looser  time,  the  patient  can  he  prevailed  up"n.W 
wear  "the  bougie,  the  more  bk«ly  will  be  the  contiiiu- 
a.rke  of  the  opening;  x\a\  when  it  Is  \yillulrawii,  the 
external  orifice  should  be -covered  only  hy  a  su|reinci8t 
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pledget  or  plaster,  and  suffered  to  heal  under  moderate 

pressure.— ( Pott.)     •     "  .  .  t    .  '• 

Afier  the  perforating  instrument  Svas~  withdrawn, 
Mr.  Ware  recommended  a  naff-headed  style,  about  an 
inch  lone,  to  he  introduced  through  the  aper.ture,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  it  is  introduced  through  the  nasal 
duct,  in  cases-iii  which  the  obstruction  is  ifot  so  great 
as  to  prevent  its  passing  in  this  direction ;  and  it  may 
remain  herewith  as  much  safety  as  in  this  last-men- 
tioned instance,  for  as  long  a  time  as'  its  continuance 
may  be  thought  necessary  to  establish  the  freedom  of 
the  communication.     •  ' 

Unfortunately  for  the  scheme  of  making  an  artificial 
passage,  nature  was  generally  so  busy,  that  she  com 
njetely  frustrated  the  aim  of  the  surgeon  by  gradually 
rilling  up  the  new  aperture  again.  Hence  some  prac- 
titioners were  not  content  with  drilling  a  hols  tlunugh 

the  os  ungujs,  but  actually  re  veil  a  portion  of  tiiis 

bone  ;  either  with  the  forceps  proposed  by  Lamorier  in 
1729  (see  Mini,  de  I' Acad,  des  Sciences),  or  with  culling 
instruments,  among  which  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
sharp-edged  kind  of  cannula  devised  by  Hunter. 
While  i  Ins  was  being  applied,  however,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  support  the  os  unguis  with  something  passed 
up  the  nose,  and  a  piece  of  horn  was  found  to  answer 
very  we'll.  Instead  of  these  methods  Scarpa  prefers 
destroying  a-portion  of  the  os  unguis  with  the  actual 
cauteiy  passed  through  a  cannula;  a  practice  Ion;;  ago 
banished  from  good  surgery,  andmost  justlycondemned 
by  Richter.  -.  Iv 

I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  very  particularly 
into  the  details  of  these  methods  of  forming  an  a  i  t  f 
ficial  passage  between  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nostril. 
I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  which  I  should  have 
deemed  such  practice  advisable ;  and  that  the  necessity 
for  it  must  be  rare  may  be  inferred  from  what  Mr. 
Travers  has  observed,  viz.  that  he  does  not  believe  the- 
perforation  bf  the  os  unguis  ever  really  required.— 
(Synop-is,  .v-r.  ;».  3790  Beer's  remarks'  are  also  de* 
cidedly  against  the  practice;  for  he  states,  that  in  order 
that  the  new  opening  may  not  he  closed  with  lymph, 
it  must  be  made  too  high  up  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
drain,  through  which  the  mucus  can  descend  by  its 
own  gravity.  He  has  not  met  with  a  single  case, 
either  in  his  own  pi  act  ice,  or  among  t lie  patients  whom 
he  has  had  opportunities  of  seeing  under  other  prac- 
titioners, where  the  perforation  of  the  os  unguis  had  a 
successful  result.  On  the  contrary,  in  one  healthy  lad, 
the  operation,  which  had  been  done  by  an  experienced 
surgeon,  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  nasal 
prrjfiessol  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  one  of  the  ossa 
riaM,  and  till  the  bones  contributing  to  the  formation  of 
the  passage  from  the  orbit  into  the  nose.— (See  Lchre 
von  den  Aiigenkr.  b.  2,  p,  1S2.)  Hence,  Beer  thinks 
that  the  patient  had  better  either  submit  to  the  incon- 
venience of  lfeiiw»  obliged  to  empty  the  distended  sac 
by  pressure  several  times  ariav,  or'let  the  cavity  of  the 
sac  be  obliterated  by  means  calculated  to  excite  the 
adhesive  inflammation  in  it.  But  if  the  lachrymal 
puncta  and  ducts,  as  well  as  the  nasal  duct,  are  obli- 
terated, Beer  copceives  that  there  is  no  alternative- 
because  if  the  cavity  of  the  sac  be  left,  the  case  which 
he  terms  hydrops  sacculi  lachrymalis  will  ensue  when- 
ever the  fistnla  is  closed.'  '  .  , 
■n,G/  rtrnia  "n"d  Hydrqis  of  the- Lachrymal  Sac— 
I  he  diseases  described  by  Beer  under  these  appella- 
tions are  not  discriminated  in  this  country,  although 
they  are  characterized  by  widely  different  symptoms, 
and  require  opposite  methods  of  treatment.  In  the 
case  Of  hernia  nr  simple  relaxation,  the  lachrymal  sac 
forms  a  tumour  which  never  surpasses  the  size  of  a 
common  horse-bean,  the  iutecminents>are  of  their  na- 
tural colour,  the  tumour  is  soft  and  yieldin"  ta  pres- 
sure, by  which,  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  readily 
dlschargerlthrougl,  the  pnncta  or  nasal  duct.  Hydrops 
grows  to  the  size of  a  pigeon's  egg,  is  purplish  from  tiie 
beginning,  very  hard,  and  incapable  of  being  emptied 
by  the  strongest  pressm*.  Heinia  is  cured  by. torn" 
nresslim,  and  the  application  of»  astringents  to  tn« 
felaxfd  parts,  hydrops  requires  the,  incision  of  the  =ac" 
IH  hernia  Hie  uasal  duct  is  natural,  in  hydrops,  it  and 
soinetimrsMhe  piincla  life  obstructed.-  • 

si.iI/ii:i:/iilim  f.tirhri/iinir)im. —  According  to  Beer  the 
valuable  treatise  of  $chiuiflt  is  the  only  work  hi  which 
the,  important  practical  dj-tiiicti  " 


the  passage  of  the  tears  from  the  lacus  lachrymarum 
into  the  lachrymal  sac,  while  the  other  affection  con- 
sists in  a  redundant  and  extraordinary  secretion  of  the 
tears.  The  cuialiie  form  of  stillicidium,  here  to  be 
noticed,  arises  linm  relaxation  of  the  lachrymal  puncta 
■and  iamiJs,  in  consequence,  of  pfevious  inflammation 
of  the- parts.  The  puncta  are  widely  open;  but,  in 
other  le'spects,  have  quite  a  natural  appearance.  When 
touched  with  Anel's  probe  they  do  not  contract,  as  in 
the  healthy  state.  The  tears,  which  from  time  to  lime 
fall  over  the  cheek,  are  not  in  considerable  quantity, 
only  trickling  from  tire  inner  canthus  by  drops  at  in- 
tervals; and  the  nostril  on  the  affected  side  is  found  to 
be  rather  drier  Hum  natural. 

Erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  and  parts 
over  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  purulent  kinds  of  oph- 
thalmy,  frequently  cause  this  sort  of  stillicidium.  The 
latter  cases,  indeed,  i lie  more  readily  produce  the  dis- 
order, inasmuch  as  the  semilunar  fold  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  relaxed  and  swelled,  so  as  to  push  the  puncta 
out  of  their  right  position  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  absorption  of  the  tears,  and  obstruct  this  f  unction 
more  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  diminished  action 
of  those  oiifices  and  the  lachrymal  ducts  were  the  only 
thing  concerned. 

Beer  delivers  an  exceedingly  favourable  prognosis, 
obsen  ing,  that  the  complaint  often  disappears  of  itself 
on  the  approach  of  warm  dry  weather,  and  may  al- 
most always  be  readily  cured  by  means  of  astringents. 
Among  other  remedies  specified  by  tiiis  author,  I  need 
only  mention  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  to 
Which  a  small  quantity  of  camphorated  spirit  or  tinc- 
ture of  opium  has  been  added.  Itis  to  be  dropped  out 
of  a  pen  into  the  inner  angle  frequently  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  patient  lying  upon  his  back  for  some 
time  after  each  application,  so  as  to  let  the  medicine 
have  more  effect  upon  the  parts.— (Spe  Lehre  von  den 
Augcvkr.  b.  2,  p.  41—43.) 

Mr.  Travers  mentions  a  constricted  state  of  the  la- 
chrymal puncta  mid  canals,  which  is  curable  by  the 
introduction  of  a  small  probe.— (Synopsis,  iy-e.  p.  366.) 
All  modem  writers  agree  that  the  obliterated  puncta 
and  canals  can  never  be  restored  — See  Mimoires  de 
gjlcademie  de  Chirurgk,  t.  5,  cd.  i%mo.  in  which  are 
several  essays  on  fistula  lachrymalis  :  viz.  one  by  M. 
Hordenave,  entitled,  "F.xamen  des  Reflexions  Critiques' 
de  M.  Multiiclli,  insiries ,  dans  Us  Memoirrs  de  V In-, 
stitut  de  Bulogne,  conlre  le  Mimoire  de  M.  Petit,  sur 
la  Fistula  Lachrymale,  insiri  parmi  mix  de  V.lcad. 
Roy  ale  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  anuie  1734."  Another 
essay,  by  M.  de  la  Forest,  styled  "  JYuuvelle  Milhode 
do  traittr  les  Maladies  da  Sac  .Lachrymal,  nommies 
enmmuniment  Fistules  Lachry  males."    A  third  by  M. 
Louis,  called  "  Reflexions  sur  I'  Operation  de  la  Fisinle 
Lachrymale."    G.  E.  Stahl,  Programma  de  Fistula 
LachrymuU,  llalat,  1702.  ./.  C.  Schotunger,  De  Fistula 
Lachrymali,  Basil,  1730.  J.  D.  Metzger,  Curuttov  urn 
C/nr.  qum  ad  Fistulam  Lachrymalem  sive  usque  fuire 
adhibiU,  His  tori  a  Critica,8vfo.  Monasterii,  1772.  P. 
A.  Lepy,  Quastio,  <$-c.    An  Fistula:  Lai liryma.lt  Can-, 
t.eriurn  actuate  ?  Paris, '1738.    J.  L.  Petit,  Traiti  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  ],  p.  2R9,  See.  8vo.    Paris,  J 774.    M.  A. 
Magnabal,  De   Morbis  riorum  Lachrymalium,  ac 
pracipue  de  Fistula  Lachrymali,  Montp.  1765.  A. 
Rertrandi,  Traiti  des  Operations,  p.  297,  8i.w.  Paris, 
1784.    Anel  has  described  his  plan  of  treatment  in 
various  works  :  "  Observation  singuliire  sur  la  Fistule 
LachrymiuU;  dans  laquelle  Von  apprenda  la  Milhode- 
de  la  guirirradicaleuicnt."  Turin,  1713,  in  4to.  "  J\Tou- 
P'lle  Milhode  de  guerir  les  Fistules  La.chrymal.es." 
Turin,  1713,  in  it,,     "  Suite  de  la  Nouvelle  Milhode," 
ire.  ibid.  1714,  ifi.4,to.       Dissertation  sur  la  ATouvelle  - 
Dicouverte  de  V  Hydropisie  du  Conduit  Lacrymal." 
Pans,  1716,  in  12mo.    And,  lastly,  Anel  has  published, 
in.  the  Mini  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  annee  17)3,  "  Pr4- 
ois  de  sa  JVouvelle  Maniire.  de  guirir  les  Fistules  La- 
crymale*."     Mfjean,  in'Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  % 
7>.1Q),  4to.    Palucci,  Methodus  cur  an  da  Fistula)  La- 
chrymalis, Vindob.  1762?  a  lube  preferred.  Subatier, 
Mileeine  Qpirat'oirc,  <?2,  ed.  2.    Richter' s  Anf a ngs- 
griinde  der-Wu.ndarzneykunst,  b.  2,  hap   11.  'Pott's 
Observations  relative  ttr  4heyD is m-der  of  tint  Coi  ne-r  of 
lh<p  F.yc  -  commonly  called]lhe  Fistula  Lachrymalis,  Svo. 
k  1758".     Sir  IV.  Blivird,  A  JYew  Method  of 
Mo.  Land.  1788. 


■'IL<fo*"#t*?%lr  |  '""ling  the  Fistutti  Lachrymali 
i phenyl.,  and  Fistnl 

■jiasufyc.  princjpaUJWalattTe  deglt 


^^Jjgjgy*'  "."i*",'1  *P'»]»,f"  i i»""cdiale  Ware  Stf  th>  F.piphoru,  and  Fistula  Lachnjmilis,  .8Vo>. 
e»uae  of  the  first  coiunlaiht,  being  some  itnpcdiimjiu  to  \Lond.  1792-95.  Star, 
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Ocehi,  capo  1.  Wathen's  Jtow  and  Easy  Method  of 
applying  a  Tube  for  the  Fistula  Lachrymalis,  Lond. 
1781,  and  id  cd.  1792.  Sprengel,  Geschic/Ue  der  Wich- 
tigsten  CMr.  Operational,  p.  105.  JITtcod,  Memoiresur 
Id Fistule  Lachrymal*  in  Revue  Mid.  Mstorique,  4-c. 
Mr.  1  et  2,  8oo.  Paris,  1820.  Foamier,  Diss-  -de 
VAppareil  des  voics  Lachrymales,  Montpellier,  18UJ. 
J.£  An'trely,  Commentutio  Medica  de.  Oculo  Qrganis- 
que  Lachrymalibns  ratione  JEtatis,  Sexus,  f 
Fariorum  Animalium,  Soo.  Erlangm,  lfOJ.  Kelt, 
Ehs.'de  Chir.  Fistulas  LaehnjmaVs  Curatione  Berol 
1812.  Flajani,  Collezione  d'  Osservdzwnt,  t..1.VesanU, 
(Euvres  Chir.  t.  2,  V>  119,  8vo.  Pans,  JgOtJM* 
RasenwUller.  Partiuih  Externarum  Oculi  Hum  am  , 
imprimis  Orgdaorum  Laehrymalium, 
tomica;  icon,busillustrata,4tn.  Lips.  1810.  C.  U.  I  ■ 
Schre.rer  Versuch  einer  Vergleichenden  Anatomic  des 
A  aires  and  der  Thiiinenorgune  des  Menschen  und  der 
i  %*en  TkierJ.tu.ssen,  Soot  Lei pz.  1810.  Be^Lehre 
von  den  Aughilcrankluitni,  b.  2,  8m.  men,  1813- 
1817  Wm.  Mackenzie,  An  Essay  un  the  Diseases  oj 
the  Excreting  Paris  of  the  Lachrymal  Orgajis,  8t>». 
Lond.  1819;  contains  many  valuable  observations 
from  the  writings  of  Beer.  B.  Tmvers\  A  Synopsis 
of  the  Disuses  „f  the  Eye,  p.  2-23-359,  4-^8™.  Lond. 
1820  Pli.  v.  Walther  ueber  die  steimgen  Concretwnen 
der  Thranenflussigkcit,  *l  Journ.fiir  Chrrurgte  von 
C.  Graefe,-  b.  1,  p-  1153,  «uo.  Berlin,  1820.  J.  A. 
Schmidt  iibei  die  Krankheiteit  des  Thranonorgans ;  a 
uravft  of  the  hiz/cest  [..,_„  .  T  $tna 

LAGOI'HL'H  ALM1  A,  or  LAGOPHTH  ALMOS. 
(Prom  Xayo;,  a  have;  and  6<bda\pM,  an,  eye.)  i/ie 
Hare's  Eye.  Ocid,t»  J.epormus.  A  disease  in  wl  ch 
the  eye  cannot  be  completely  shut.  The  tollouiiig 
complaints  may  arise  from  it:  a  constant  weeping  01 
the  organ,' in  consequence  of  the  interruption  ot  the 
alternate  closure  and  opening  ot  the  eyelids,  wlucn 
motions  so  materially  contribute  to -the  propu  sum  ol 
the  tears  into  the  nose ;  hliiidi(ess  m  a  strong  light,  m 
consequence  of  the  inability,  to  moderate  the  lays, 
which  enter  the  eye;  on  the  same  account,  the  signt 
becomes. gradually  very  much  weakened;  incapacity 
to  sleep  where  there  is  any  light;  irritation,  pain,  aim 
redness  of  the  eye,  from  its  being  exposed  to  the  extra- 
neous substances  in  the  atmosphere. 

An  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  the  who  e  eye,  or 
a  staphyloma,  may  obviously  produce  tngophthatmos. 
But  affections  of  the  upper  eyelids  are  the  common 
causes.  Heister  saw  the  complaint  produced  By  a 
disease  of  the  lower  one.  Now  and  then  lagopiiuiai- 
mos  depends  on  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  muscle. 
A  cicatrix,  after  a  wound,  ulcer,  or  burn,  is  the  most 

ireqiumt  cause,  .,•  '  '  •       *  »  *  '. 

When  lagophthalmos  arises  from  a  paralytic  affec- 
tion of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the  eyelids  may 
be  rubbed  with  a  liniment  containing  tlielmctura  lyttffi, 
or  the  linimentum  camphora.  Electricity  and  cold 
bathin"  are  also  considered  the  piincipal  means  ot 
cure  [Chandler),  together  with  the  exhibition  of  bark, 
the  n#e  of  Hie  shower-bath,  &c. 

'  When  the  affection  arises  froinspasm  of  the  levator 
nalpehrai  snpeiinris,  the  surgeon  may  try  electricity,  a 
amah  blister  on  the  neighbouring  temple,  and.  rubbing 
th  •  eyelid  and  eyebrow  with  the  lyiclura  op'u,  and  pre- 
scribe'antispasmodic  medicine*  .' .  • ,  •' 
Wlfenlanophtlialmos  arises  from  the  contraction  of  a 
cicatrix  its" relief  is  to  be  attempted  precisely  on  the 
sauid-priuciples  as  are  applicable  to  ectropium.— (See 
£cironin'm.)  However,  when  the  eyelid  is  shortened 
as  welf  as  Averted,  nothing  will  renfove  lhe*ctefi\rrni|y. 

The  inconveniences  depending  on  the  eye  being  un- 
abfe  to  shelter  itself  from  the  light,  are lo'be  obviated 
by  means  of  .rt,green  shade,  f  ...    .  . 

'Wliovver  is  acquainted  with  German,  and  is  desi- 
rous of  more  muiule  information  on  ibis  subject,  may 
find  an  excellent  account  of  lagophthalmns  in  Rkhter's 
flnf  in-'sa-r.  iter  fVnndarzn.  b.1;  von  dem  Haxenaage, 
S*e  also  Bw'w  f.ehrevon  den  AugenJ&..b.2,  p.  2S9, 
&r  8no  W7r»,"»18l7.  •  • 

T  UtYKGOTOMT.  (From  ^douy?,  the (arynx;  and 
rluvA,  t«  cut)    The  operation  of  making  an  opening 

"LATERAL  OPRR-ATIOX'  One  mode  of  cultuig 
for  the  stone  — (See  Lithotomy  ) 

"*"*i  ler' 


t  I  he  stone — .">eeu'»"""ls  i      .  .       ,    . ,  • 
i  iri\iTiPlIL\R.  (From  hnticulairc,  doubly  enn- 
Vex  )    At,    nstru.nent  contained  in  every  trephimng 
^  and  employed  for  removing  the  .rregulanues  of 
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bone  from  the  edge  of  the  perforation  made  In.  the  era 
,,ium  with  thetiephine.  One  tide  of  its  blade  is  con- 
vex the  other  concave;  and  one  of  Its  edges  m sharp. 
On  'the  end  of  the  blade  is  fixed  a  little  shallow  cup, 
with  its  concavity  towards  the  handle  ot  the  instru; 
iiient  Tlus  part  serves  the  purposes  ol  receiving  the 
little  pieces  ol  bone,  when  detached,  keeping  the  end 
of  the  blade  fiom  hurting  the  dura  mater,  and,  .when 
aiinlied  under  the  uiarsinof  the  opening,  enables  the 
operator  to  guide  the  edge  of  the  instrument  all  louud 
it  with  sieadiitess  and  security.  ■      ..  _• 

LEUCOMA.  (From  XtuicS?,  white^  Leucomaand 
albugo  are  often  used  synonymously,  to  denote  a  white 
onacity  of  the  cornea.  Both  ol  them,  as  Scaipa  re- 
inai -k«  are  essentially  different  from  the  nebula  of  tha 
cornea;  for  they  are  not  the  consequence  of  cbrrj 
nic  opiithalmv,  with  varicose  veins;  and  an  effu 
sion  of  a  milky  serum  into  the  texture  ol  the  dell 
cafe  continuation  of  the  conjunctiva  over  $e  cornet, 
but  are  the  result  of  violent  ac.ute  ophlhahny.  In  tliii 
slate  a  dense  coagulating  lymph  is  exliavasaleij  from 
the  arteries;  sometimes  superficially,  at  other  timtt 
deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  On  other  oc- 
casions the  disease  consists  of  a  firm  callous  cicatrix 
on  this' membrane,  the  efi'eet  of  an  ulcer  Or  jvound, 
with  loss  of  substance.  The' term  dlb ugo" strictly  be- 
louos  to  the  first  form  of  the  disease;  leucoma  to  the 
last"  more  particularly  when  the  opacity  occupies  the 
whole  or  the  chief"  part  of  the  cornea.  .  , 

The  recent  albugo,  remaining  after  the  cure  of  88- 
tere  acute  ophthalmy,  is  of  a  clear  milky  colour;  but, 
when  of  ancient  date,  it  becomes  peart-coloured. 

The  recent  albugo  (provided  the  organization  ot  the 
cornea  be  not  destroyed)  may  generally  be  dispersed 
by  the  means  employed  for  the  ielief  of  the  lust  and 
second  stages  of  acute  ophthalmy  ;  viz.  general  and 
tonical  blood-letting,  with  interjial  antiphlogistic  medi- 
cines and  topical  emollients  for  the  first;  slightly  irrt- 
tatine  and  corroborant  applications  lor  the  second.  At 
soon"  as  the  inflammauon  has  subsided,  the  latter 
should  be  employed;  for,  by  exciting  the  absorbent .to 
reincve  the  coagulating  lymph,  deposited  ui  tbecoinea, 
they  restore  the  transparency  of  this  menibrane.  .  • 
But,  though  this  may  often  be  accmnirhshed  in  tie 
recent  stateof  albugo,  it  is  more  difficult  when ,  he 
lollfe  duration  of  the  disease  has  paralyzed  iheabsoib- 
dntl  of  the  affected  part ;  of  when  the  deuosi  ton  of* 
dense'  tenacious  substance  into  the  cornea  has  sub- 
verted its  organization.— {Scarpa.) 

The  recent  condition  of  the  disease,  without  disor- 
ganization of  the  structure  of  the  eortiea  ,  ft  fi^F" 
rencein  young  subjects  whose  absorbents  a  e  readrty 
excited  by  external  stimulants,  are  "rcunistances  t^ 
vonrable  to  the  cure.    In  children,  the  albugo ,  an  ng 
from  severe  ophthalmy  after  the  small  pta ,  and  urn 
lated  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  very  ol  en  disaiiDew. 
of  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  niontlia.  Heiirter, 
Langguth,  and  Richter  make  the  same  ob servBi wp. 
The  event  can  only  be  imputed  ft.ll^^SSSB 
of  the  lymphatics  in  children,  and  to  the  , g.    «  " 
of  the  eo'rnelt  nqt  being  destroyed    For  p *  "^J 
absorption,  Scarpa  recommends  lite  to""™'  B   V  .' 
riuni:  R.  Amnion,  muriatte,  3 ij.  Cuprl  ac«'iu,  K  •  • 
Aqua,  calcis,  \  viij.  Misce.    The  fluid  i.  ' 
afier  standing  twenty-four  hours.    He  ptaises  aia» 
this  ointment:  R.  T.utia?  pra3par.  *J-.  Alo<fc  B.  P- B  ; 
ij.  Hydrargyri  submur.gr.  ij.  Adip.ssi.illse,  S^s  H  M, 
and  the-unguentum  ophthalmichm  of  Jam  ,.  Heinea 
lions  the  gall  of  .he  ox,  Sheep,  pike,  and  barbd,  ^ 
plied  to  the  cornea  two  or  three  times.a  day,  « it )  a 
small  hair-pencil,  if  too  much  n  ntat.on  should  not  De 
produced,    in  some  subjects,  when  the  eye  « ^  W 
rritable,  and  cannot  bear  the  latter  applications,  Sea  P» 
has four/d  theoilof -walnuts a  useful  Application.  Witn 
is  generally  fiecessary  to  persevere,  at  leasUhrecnnour 
months,  before  the  case  can  be  reckoned  incurarj  e. 

All  the-expedients  proposed  for  the  inveterate  <  lliugo 
or  leucoma  from  a  cicatrix,  consisting  of  acini  ing 
perforating  the  lavers  of  the  coruea,  and  excinuK 
ceration  there,  are  unavailing.    Forvihoueh  t  e  «i 
largement  of  the  cornea  should  be  lessened  by  suu 
means,  Its  diaphanous  state  could  noO>e  ««Wi  <J 
should  the  patient  perceive  a  ray  or  two,  of  HUH  n 
mediately  afser  the  operation,  tlie  bP,Hfi' w01,llJJ„.,'j 
be  transient;  for  as  soon  as  the  wound  had  neaieu, 
the  opacity  would  r,ccur.    The  formation  of  an  aru 
facial  ulcer  might  prove  useful,  If  leucoma  dependea 
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a  mere  extravasation  of  lymph;  but  the  facl  is,  the 
disease  arises  trom  the  deposition  of  an  opaque  sub- 
stance, and  the  disorganization  of  the  texture  of  the 
cornea,  conjointly  :  in  this  lies  the  difference  between 
albugo  and  lcuconia. 

ianoe  ScarPa  su!le  -Malattie  degli  Occhi,  8vo.  Veneiia, 
J»Ui.  Rtcht.tr,  Anfangsgriinde  der  Wundarzn.  b.  3. 
Assays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Eve  bv  T 
Wardrop,  Edin.  1808,  chap.  11.  *  '    J  \ 

LIGATURE.  In  the  article  Hemorrhage,  it  has 
been  explained,  that  the  immediate  effect  of  a  tight 
ligature  on  an  artery,  is  to  cut  through  its  middle  and 
internal  coats,  a  circumstance  that  tends  very  much  to 
promote  the  adhesion  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel to  each  other.  Hence  I  think  with  Dr.  Jones,  in 
Opposition  to  Scarpa,  (hat  the  fprm  and  mode  of  ap- 
plying a  ligature  to  an  artery  should  be  such  as  are 
most  certain  of  dividing  the  above  coats-of  the  vessel 
-  in  a  regular  manner.  A  broad  flat  ligature  does  not 
seem  likely  to  answer  this  purpose  well,  because  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  tie  it  smoothly  round  the  artery, 
which  is  apt  to  be  thrown  into  folds,  or  to  be  puckered 
by  it,  and  consequently  to  have  an  irregular  bruised 
wound  made  in  its  middle  and  internal  coats.— (Jones.) 
A  ligature  of  an  irregular  form  is  likely  to  cut  through 
these  coats  more  completely  at  some  parts  tjian  others : 
and  if  it  does  not  perfectly  divide  them,  though  adhe- 
sion may  yet  take  place,  it  is  a  slower  and  less  certain 
event,  and  secondary  hemorrhage  more  likely  to  fol- 
low. The  fear  of  tying  a  ligature  too  tight  may  often 
lead  to  the  same  disadvantages.  These  and  many 
other  important  circumstances  are  noticed  in  the  article 
Hemorrhage. 

Ligatures  are  commonly  made  of  inkle,  and  rubbed 
with  white  wax.  They  should  be  round,  and  very 
arm.  so  as  to  admit  of  being  tied  with  some  force, 
without  risk  of  breaking.-(See  Jones  on  Hemorrhage, 
p.  172.)  &  ' 

The  principles  which  should  guide  the  surgeon  in 
the  use  of  the  ligature  were  not  known  until  the  late 
l>r.  Jones  published  his  valuable  treatise  on  hemor- 
rhage. As  an  able  surgeon  has  observed,  "he  has 
banished  (at  least  in  this  country)  the  use  of  thick  and 
broad  threads,  of  tapes,  of  reserve  ligatures,  of  cylin- 
ders of  cork  and  wood,  linen  compresses,  and  all  the 
contrivances  which,  employed  as  a  security  against 
bleeding,  only  served  to  multiply  the  chances  of  its  occur 
reiice.  -(Lawrence,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  162.) 

tn  the  article  Amputation,  I  have  noticed  the  method 
of  cutting  off  both  ends  of  the  ligature  close  to  the 
knot,  on  the  face  of  the  stump,  with  the  view  of  les- 
sening the  quantity  of  extraneous  matter  in  the  wound 
and  promoting  a  complete  union  of  the  divided  parts' 
without  suppuration.  r  ' 

This  plan  has  been  tried  by  Mr.  Lawrence-  "The 
method  I  have  adopted  (says  this  gentleman)  consists 
n  tynig  the  vessels  with  fine  silk  ligatures,  and  cut- 
ting ofl  the  ends  as  close  to  the  knot  as  is  consistent 
with  its  security.  Thus  the  foreign  matter  is  reduced 
to  the  insignificant  quantily  which  forms  the  noose 
actually  surrounding  the  vessel,  and  the  knot  by  which 
that  noosens  fastened.  Of  the  silk  which  I  commonly 
employ,  a  portion  sufficient  to  tie  a  large  artery,  when 
the  ends  are  cut  off,  weighs  between  one-fiftiVih  and 
one ■sixiiethof  a  grain:  a  similar  portion  of  the  thick- 
IL  t  ,i I  hf»ve  tried,  weighs  one-twentieth  of  a  grain, 
and  °f  the  slenderest  one-eightieth."  ' 
1  he  kind  of  silk  twist  which  is  commonly  known  in 
the  shops  by  the  name  of  dentists'  silk,  and  which  is 
used  in  making  fiahuig  iines,  is  the  strongest  material 
m  proportion  to  its  size,  and  therefore  .he  best  calcu- 

?Zt  taH  n°Ur  PUr,P°se'  wnicn  rcfl"ires  considerable 
frtrce  in  drawing  the  thread  tight  enough  to  divide  the 
fibrous  and  interna  coats  of  the  arteries.    This  Twist 
is  rendered  Very  hard  and  stiff  by  means  of  gum 
which  may  be  removed  by  boiling  it  in  soap  ft, dea- 
ler ;  but  the  twist  then  loses  a  pant  of  its  strenath 
The  stoniest  fw,st  which  Mr.  Lawrence  has  used  fS  a 
very  small  thread,  compared  with  ligatures  made  of 
inkle.    The  quantity  of  such  a  thread,  nece™aVv  for 
the  noose  and.  knot  on  the  iliac  artery,  weighs  one 
twentieth  of  a  grain  ;  or,  if  the  gum  has  been  removed 
about  one-twenty  filth.    But  the  finest  twist Tept  hi 
the  sillcshops  is  strong  enough,  in  its  bard  state  for 
any  surgical  purpose;  and  the  noose  and  knot  accord 
Ing  fo  Mr.  Lawrence's  statement, would  notweiahonp 
fortieth  of  a  grain.  6  ,e" 
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It  farther  appears  from  the  report  of  this  gentleman 
on  the  subject,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  these  li«a 
tures  cutting  completely  through  the  vessel,  as  some 
surgeons  have  apprehended;  and  that,  although  he 
has  not  yet  ascertained  what  becomes  of  the  pieces  of 
ligature  after  the  wound  is  united,  he  has  never  seen 
abscess  nor  any  other  bad  symptom  occasioned  by 
them.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Lawrence  wrote  he 
had  employed  this  method  of  securing  the  arteries  in 
ten  or  eleven  amputations,  in  six  operations  on  the 
breast,  and  in  the  removal  of  two  testicles.  The  cases 
all  did  well,  excepting' a  man  who  lost  his  thigh,  and 
who  died  of  an  affection  of  the  lungs.— (See  Lawrence 
onaJV tw Method  of  Tying  the  Arteries  in  Aneurism,  $rc. 
in  Medico- Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  156,  <J-c.) 

The  foregoing  method  was  tried  by  myself  in  several 
amputations,  which  I  performed  in  1815  at  Brussels, 
and  in  a  larger  number  of  cases  by  my  friend  Mr.  Cot", 
lies.  Our  ligatures,  however,  though  small,  were  not 
so  small  as  those  judiciously  recommended  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  ;  and  on  this  account,  no  accurate  inferences 
can  be  drawn  from  our  examples,  which,  however,  as 
far  as  I  could  learn,  were  not  unfavourable  to  th« 
practice. 

This  subject  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Guthrie  as  fol- 
lows: "Some  military  surgeons^  both  French  and 
English,  have  lately  adopted  the  practice  of  cutting  off 
both  ends  of  the  ligatures  close  to  the  knot  on  the  ar- 
tery;  uniting  the  parts,  if  possible,  over  them,  and  al- 
lowing the  knots  to  find  their  way  out  as  they  can. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  in  some  instances,  have  united 
thoroughly  in  a  few  days;  and  when  the  .knots  have 
come  off  the  ends  of  the  arteries,  they  have  caused 
small  abscesses  to  he  formed,  which  point  at  the  nearest 
external  surface,  and  are  discharged  with  little  uneasi-i 
ness.  I  know  that  many  cases  treated  in  this  manner, 
in  the  campaign  of  1813,  ended  successfully,  and  healed 
in  as  short  a  time  as  the  most  favourable  ones  by  the 
usual  method ;  and  at  Montpellier,  in  June,  1814,  Mons. 
Delpech,  professor  of  surgery  in  that  university,  showed 
me  at  least  twenty  cases,  in  which  he  had  practised* 
and  was  still  practising,  this  method  with  success.  I 
have  seen,  however,  in  two  or  three  instances,  some 
ill-looking  abscesses  formed  by  them,  and  I  suspect 
some  disagreeable  consequences  will  ensue,  if  this 
practice  be  continued. 

"  I  consider  this  improvement  as  very  valuable  in  all 
cases  that  will  not  unite  by  the  first  intention.  The 
ligatures,  if  there  be  many,  form  into  ropes,  are  the 
cause  of  much  irritation,  and  are  frequently  pulled 
away  with  the  dressings :  by  cutting  them  off,  these 
evils  are  avoided,  and  the  knots  will  come  away  with 
the  discharge. "—(On  Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Extre- 
mities, p.  93,  94.) 

With  respect  to  the  abscesses  which  this  gentleman 
saw  produced  by  the  method,  it  is  properly  observed 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  as  this  statement  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  description  of  the  material!?  or  size 
of  the  ligature,  nor  by  any  details  of  the  unfavourable 
cases,  we  cannot  judge  whether  the  events  alluded  to 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  method  itself,  or  to  the  way 
in  which  it  was  executed.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
o,  /).  171.) 

M.  Koux  tried  the  plan  in  three  operations  on  the 
breast:  the  cases  did  well,  and  no  ill  consequences 
arose  from  the  presence  of  the;  bits  of  thread  under  the 
cicatrix.— (See  Relation  d'un  Voyage  fait  a  Londres 
^  1014,  ou  Parallele  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la 
Chirurgie  Francoise,p.ni—nQ.  Paris,  1815.)  Mr. 
lidding,  of  Hull,  admits  that- this  method  occasions 
less  irritation  in  the  first  instance,  than  the  usual  mode 
of  eaving  one  or  two  end's  of  silk  attached  to  the  knot, 
and  bringing  them  out  of  the  wound,  i-nd  that  union  by 
the  first  intention  is  thus  more  certainly  effected  ;  but 
he  assures  us,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  in  which 
he  has  adopted  the  practice,  the  knots  of  silk  were  not 
absorbed,  and  were  ultimately  thrown  off  Unchanged, 
after  a  slow  suppuration,  attended  with  pain  and  irrita- 
tion for  several  weeks  or  months.— (See  Edinb.  Med. 
Chir.  Tran «.  vol.  2,  p.  341.)  Ligatures  of  silk-worm 
gut,  according  to  his  experience,  do  not  lead  to  the 
above  inconveniences. — (See  Amputation,  Aneurism, 
and  Hemorrhage.) 

[The  plan  of  Mr.  Lawrence  here  recommended,  of 
using  ligatures  made  of  fine  silk  twist,  and  cutting  off 
the  ends  as  close  to  the  knot  as  is  consistent  with  its 
security,  is  liable  to  many  objections,  and  the  young 
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fTI.e  evils  of  twsrn  ligature,  are  so  pcrally 
L  i  ne  ev  of  lhelr  b 

S  io  M.S 'by  any  well-educated  surgeon  Men,, 
nlinech,  professor  of  surgery  at  Moutpellier,  has  com- 
niPielv  abandoned  them,  though  (iti  common  with  n„ 
Omental  sur  geons)  once  a  great  advocate  fur  their 


surgeon  will  repentit  if  he  adopt  this  method  indiscrimi- 
nately. He  will  not  only  be  liable  10  be  often  perplexed 
with  secondary  hemorrhage,  but  those  "  ill-looking  ab- 
scesses," to  which  Mr.  Guthrie  refers,  will  often  retard, 
and  may  prevent  the  union  of  the  divided  parts.  In- 

deed,  the  attempts  made  in  this  country  have  demon-   u»»  disastrou8  C0„Sequences  of  these  superflu 

strated,  that  this  practice  is  less  safe  and  less  successful  ut  .  .  e~  ne  na8  n,,en  lavl(rin  by  fatal  experience 
than  the  old  but  sure  method,  of  leaving  one  end  01  out >  t^.  t,  'cageg  he  has  recuntly  published  demon 
the  ligature  pendent  from  the  wound.  I       . .  .,,„,  „„,i,i„„  <D  =r>  uuciu  na  reserve  IhratniM  if 

Where  resolution  is  not  expected  nor  desirable,  the 
practice  is  less  exceptionable;  and  in  certain  amputa- 
tions or  gun-shot  wounds,  where  the  escape  of  these 
knots  is  easy  from  the  exposed  condition  of  the  stump, 
this  method  may  be  safely  adopted.  But  in  wounds 
made  by  the  surgeon  for  securing  artenes  winch  ave 

-  .  "     V,.,  .1,0  fii-ct  intention  IS 


Some  of  the,  cases  he  has  recently  published  demon- 
strate, that  nothing  is  so  likely  as  reserve  ligatures  |» 
cause  ulceration  of  the  artery  a,nd  secondary  hemor- 
rhage. He  however  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  prln- 
cinles  and,  practice  of  Dr.  Jones,  and  strongly  insists 
nn  the  propriety  of  letting  ligatures  cut  through  the 
inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  tied  vessels— (See  CAir. 


made  by  the  surgeon  .or  =«.u. ...B  ».  ■ - -r    CUnique  u  1.    6bs.  el  Reflexions  sur  la  Ligature  4a 


LINIMENTUM  ACID1  SULPHURICI.-R.  Olei 
olivae,  5  iss.  Acid,  sulph.  \  ss.  M.  Recommended  by 
Mr.  Brodie  for  the  removal  of  the  effects  of  InflUpth 
lion  of  the  synovial  membrane.— (See  Joints.) 

LINIMENTUM  AMMONITE  FORTIUS.-!*.  Liq. 
amnion.  3  j.  Olei  olivae,  Jiij.  Misce.  Properties  stimu- 
lating. 

LINIMENTUM  CALCIS.— R.  AqiiE  calcis,  olei 
olivae,  sing'.  $viij.  Spirit,  vinosi  rectificati,  Ji.  Misce 
A  common  application  to  burns  and  scalds. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHORS  COMPOSITUM.- 
R.  (3amph.  ?ij.  Aq.  ammon.  ?vj.  Spirit,  laveno. 
5  xvj.  Sixteen  ounces  are  to  be  distilled  of  the  last 
two  ingredients,  from  a  glass  retort,  and  the  cainphcft 
then  dissolved  in  the  distilled  fluid.  For  bruises,  spraini, 
rigidities  of  the  joints,  incipient  chilblains,  &c." 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHORS  jETHEREUM.- 
R.  Camphors  drach.  j.  ^Etheris  unc.  ss.  Oleivipera- 
rum  drach.  ij.  Misce.  The  camphor  is  10  be  dissolved 
in  the  ether,  and  the  oil  afterward  incorporated  with 
it.  The  late  Mr.  Ware  sometimes  used  this  applica- 
tion in  certain  obscure  affeitions  of  the  eye,  in  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  im perfection 
of  the  sight  proceeded  from  an  incipient  cataract,  or  & 
defect  of  sensibility  in  the  optic  nerve.  The  outside 
and  edges  of  the  eyelids  were  rubbed  with  it  every 
moraine  and  evening,  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

LINIMENTUM  HYDRAHGYRI  COMPOS1T1  M 
— R.  Ung.  nydrargyri  fortioiis,  adipis  suillae,  6iiig.-$f. 
Camph-  3  ij.'    Spirit-  vinos,  rectif.  3  ij.  Liq.  ammon. 
.„  j  ||  -  xiie  camphor  being  dissolved  in  the  spirit  of 

the  carotid,  the  iliac,  the  femoral,  the  radial,  «kf  3-r  ^  £j)e  )jq  ammon.  and  lhe  ointme%t  pte. 
terior  tibial,  the  spermatic,  and  other  ar tu.es,  wim  1  ,    b(ended  ^  the  hog,s  |ard._(J%a™.  Sanctl, 

buckskin  ligatures ;  and  in  no  instance  oao  '   Bariliol.)   An  excellent  formula  for  all  surgical  cases 

hemorrhage;  and  he  states  that  he  has  neversw  ^  ^       n  jg  tQ  qujckeu  t|)c  ac|jon  ()f  „je  ab_ 

thing  of  his  ligatures,  and  of  course  ins  wounus  sorbents  and  gently  stimulate  the  surfaces  of  parts.  It 

generally  healed  by  the  first  '"ten,lon-  iinnourof  Ii'av-  is  a  capital  application  for  diminishing  a  chronic  indu- 
Dr.  Jamieson  gives  to  Dr.  FhysicK  mt  gnds  ia(cd  s(ate  of  particular  muscles,  every  now  and  then 

jngfirstintroduced  the  animal  Hgature.uu  den  tne  |ne(  ,vitll  in  pl-,.,cljce  ;  and  it  is  particularly  well  calcu- 
ihat  the  practice  of  rolling  01  aiawl"h  .  ,  tjc  t))e  |aIe,|  for  lessening  the  stiffness  and  chronic  thickening 
,  leather,  is  highly  reprehensible.   He  ad  sqs  «  ^ 

prtery  with  a  buckskin  >«^"?  taking  care  not  LINIMENTUM  IODIN^I.-R.  Lin.  sapnn.  c.  ft 
broader  than  the  thickness  01  ;pslllt  5f  his  ob-  Tinct.  iodinas,  3j.  Misce.— (See  Sanson's  Researches 

on  the.  Effects  of  Iodine,  p.  451.) 

LINIMENTUM  POTASS^E  SULPHURETI.-&. 
Saponis"  albi,  fiv.  Olei  amygdala?,  Jviij.  Potasss 
sulphureti,  3  vj,  Olei  Thymi,  gr.  xv.  vel.  3j.  Tiiis 
liniment,  used  twice  a  day,  will  cure  lhe  itch  in  five 
days,  or,  at  latest,  in  eight.  It  has  not  a  very  unplea- 
sant smelt,  and  would  be  prefeiablc  to  sulphur  oint- 
ment, if  equally  efficacious. — (See  London  Medical 
Repository,  vol.  3,  p.  242 ;  and  Cross's  Sketches  of  tit 
Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  p.  176.) 

LINIMENTUM  SAPONIS  COMPOSITUM.-$. 
Sapon.  Camph.  5j.  Spirit,  ronsmar.  Ibj.  Dis- 
solve the  soap  in  the  spirit,  and  then  add  the  camphor. 
Uses,  the  same  as  those  of  the  linimentum  camph. 

LINIMENTUM  SAPQNIS  CUM  OPIO.— Ul. 
sapon.  comp.'  I  vj.  Tinct.  opii,  3  ij.  Misce.  For  dis- 
persing indurations  and  swellings  attended  with  pain, 
but  no  acute  inflammation.  ■  "      ,  • 

LINIMENTUM  TEREBINTHINjE.—  R-  Umr.re- 
sinte  flava?,  Jir.  Ol.  terebinthinje,  q.  s.  Misce.  The 
well-known  application  for  burns,  recommended  bj 
Kentish.— (See  turn's.) 

LINIMENTUM  TEREBINTIJINjE  SULPHDW 
CUM. — R.  Olei  oliva?,  Zx.  Ol.  terebinth.  3  iv.  Addl 
Sulph.  3iij.-Miace.  Said  to  be  efficacious  in  cbmnic 
affections  of  the  joints, -and  in  the  removal  of  the  old 
effccts.of  sprains  and  bruises.— (Pharm.  C/iirurgica.) 


ferred.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  in  th  s 
country,  after  having  repeatedly  tried  Mr.  Lawrence  s  | 
rian  with  attention  to  all  the  minute  particularity  which 
he  so  judiciously  enjoins,  as  regards  the  size  and  mate- 
rial of  the  ligature,  have  laid  it  aside  altogether  and 
prefer  always  to  leave  the  end  of  their  ligatures  hang- 
ing from  the  wound  or  stump.  Among  these  is  Pro- 
fessor Mott,  of  New-York.  , 

To  our  distinguished  countryman,  Professor  Physick, 
of  the  University  of,  Pennsylvania,  is  undoubtedly  due 
the  honour  of  having  lirst  introduced  what  is  known 
as  the  animal  ligature  into  surgical  practice.    His  liga- 
tures are  made  of  chamois  leather,  and  he  and  the  late 
Dr.  Dorsey  usually  rolled  their  ligatures  on  a  slab  to 
make  them  hard  and  round.   The  advantages  proposed 
by  the  ligatures  of  Dr.  Physick  are,  that,  being  made sot 
animal  matter,  the  knot,  which  is  all  that  is  left  in  the 
wound,  will  serve  long  enough  to  obliterate  the  artery, 
and  be  speedily  removed  by  the  absorbents,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  difficulty  arising  from  a  foreign  body  however 
minute.   These  ligatures  have  been  used  in  this  coun- 
try to  great  extent,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  demon 
strated  their  superiority  in  his  own  operations.  Dr. 
Hartshorn  used  strips  of  parchment  for  his  ligatures. 
My  friend,  Dr.  H.  G.  Jamieson,  professor  of  surgery 
in  Washington  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  has  for  a 
series  of  vears  been  employing  the  animal  ligature 
in  an  extensive  surgical  practice;  a  number  of  Ins 
operations  I  have  witnessed.   He  has  used  it  in  many 
amputations  of  the  limbs  and  the  mamma  t  he  has  tied 
..    1   ;j  .1  ,hn  rumnra    fhp,  radial.  Ill" 


mcKness  01  me  ="*—i  -----  "r  w  , 

the  ligature  dissolved.  d  g  Abe], 

?,'''^TanplV^UV0  ligatures  and  dividingthe artery 
nethy,  of  app  >  i'V  i"  <  >  com|emns  as  unnecessary, 
between  them.  Dr. Ja™'^  kin  ,i8ature  the  artery  may 
since  by  a  ^^^^'itseontuuitv.  Hence 
be  obliterated ■  *./* 0f  whatever  jna- 
heopposes  an  indisso  uD     »,  U!mecessa.y,  but 

terial;  he  decla res  «  not  o  y  f  the  vesge|) 

highly  hazardo to  cur  ne  g 
as  recommen ded  by  Jone  ,  *   .       ^  of  („e  blM,h 
*llT^!Tmc  him  "to  reniove  his  ligatures  011  the 

fourth  day.  interesting  account  of  his  views 

For  a  very  able  ana  ,  jmp0rtance,  I- would 

which  are  otthel  pnes  \  Recorder, pub- 

refi,ri°  ,%ffi3£Ar  January,  1827.  This  valua- 
lislied  at  Pluladeipi  i^c  ob^rvations  upon  Traumatic 
ble  paper  is  ^{JyjrLjJ  bv  Experiments  upon  Living 
Hemorrhnge,  jamieson,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to 

Animals  By  Hror(l'", ..'  This  essay  obtained  the  pre- 
the  Baltimore  Mogp'ttu-  on  6upprtssion  of  he- 

mium  offered  for  the  uesi  v  v 
niorrhagc.— Reese.}       ■  , 


LIP 

LIP,  CANCER  OF. — The  lips  are  subject  to  ulcers, 
which  put  on  a  very  malignant  aspect,  although  some 
of  them  are  not  in  reality  malignant ;  and  many,  si- 
tuated just  on  the  inside  of  these  parts,  will  be  found  to 
depend  on  the  bad  state""of  the  constitution,  and  the 
irritation  and  disturbance  which  the  sores  are  conti- 
,jiu«lly  suffering  from  the  incessant  motion  of  the  parts, 
and  their  rubbing  against  a  projecting  or  fough  tooth. 

The  continual  irritation,  arising  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  food,  the  effort  of  speaking,  and  the  constant 
flow  of  saliva  las  JVlr.  Earle  remarks),  are  sufficient  to 
keep  .up  the  morbid  disposition,  and  to  prevent  any 
reparative  effort  of  nature  from  being  carried  into 
effect.  After  a  time,  the- neighbouring  alands  will  of- 
ten become  enlarged,  which  confirms  the  surgeon  in  fhe 
opinion  he  had  been  induced- to  form  of  the  nature  of 
the  affection.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  l2,  p.  272  ) 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  belief,  that  the  irritation  of  to- 
bacco-pipes frequently  gives  rise  to  malignant  and  even 
truly  cancerous  diseases  df  the  lip.  The  use  of  cigars 
may  have  the  same  effect. — (See  vol.  cit.  p.  278.) 

Arsenic  is  frequently  useful  in  subduing  the  obstinacy 
and  malignity  of  certain  ulcers  and  diseases  of  the  lip 
reputed>to  be  cancerous. — (Stark,  De  Cancero  Labii 
Inferioris.)  Of  this  essay,  Prefessor  Langenbeck 
speaks  -in  high  terms.  The  following  formula  is  re- 
commended. "  R;.  Arsenici,  albi  drachm,  dimid.  Aq. 
comm.  stillaticia?  unc.  sex.  M.  Digerantur  vase  vitreo 
causo  in  balneo  arena?  justi  caloi  is  ope  per  horas  sex, 
turn  adde  potassa?  Carbonatis  para?  drachm,  dimid.  antea 
solut.  in  Aq.  Cinnamon,  simpl.  unc.  duab.  M.  Digerantur 
denuo  per  aliquot  horas  in  loco  temperate  Hac  solu- 
lione  bis  terve  quotidie  ad  gutlas'8 — 10 — 15,  utimur." 

When  cancer  takes  place,  it  is  usually  in  the  lower, 
and  very  seldom  in  the  upper  lip.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has 
seen  but  one  instance  in  the  latter  part. — [Lancet,  vol. 
3,  p.  109.)  •  ^  ' 

The  disease  sometimes  puts  on  the  appearance  of  an- 
•ulcerated  wart-like  excrescence,  occasionally  acquiring  a 
considerable  size.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  in  the  form  of 
a  very  destructive  ulcer,  which  consumes  the  surround- 
ing substance  of  the  lip ;  and  in  other  examples  the 
disease  resembles  a  hard  lump,  which  at  length  ulcer- 
ates. The  disease,  in  its  infancy,  is  often  no  more  than 
a  pimple,  which  gradually  becomes  malignant.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  glaiids  under  the  jaw  enlarge. 
According  to  Mr.  Travers's  observations,  cancer  of 
the  lower  lip  begins  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  skin.  The  enlargement 
and  induration,  he  says,  render  it  conspicuous  before 
the  villous  surface  of  the  lip  cracks  transversely,  and  a 
thin  fluid  oozes :  it  then  exulcerates  and  scabs  by  turns, 
and  ultimately  penetrates  more  deeply,  and  throws 
out  a  fungus.  The  patient  is  generally  a  healthy  male 
"i'  advanced  years,  and  accustomed  to  smoking.  Pus 
sometimes  escapes  when  the  fungus  is  divided;  but  the 
base  of  the  tumour  is  hard  and  granular.  Theskinaud 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  labial  glands,  now  promi- 
nent and  warty,  form  a  close  compact  mass.  As  the 
ulceration  proceeds,  the  induration  extends,  and  the 
salivary  glands,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  at  one  or 
both  angles  of  the  jaw,  become  enlarged  and  tender  — 
(Travers,in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  15(  p.  239.)  When- 
ever there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  of 
an  unyielding  cancerous  nature,  and  it  does  not  soon 
give  way  to  arsenic,  iodine,  hemlock,  or  mercurials,  the 
sooner  it  is  extirpated  the  better.  For  this  purpose 
some  surgeons  admit  the  propriety  of  using  caustic 
when  the  whole  disease  can  be  completely  destroyed 
by  one  application.  But  as  the  action  of  caustic  is  not 
capable  of  being  regulated  with  so  much  precision  as 
the  extent  of  a  wound  can  be,  arid  as  caustic  will  not 
allow  the  parts  to  be  united  again,  the  knife  is  the  only 
justifiable  means,  especially  as  it  also  occasions  less 
pain.-  Twoincisionsaretobemade,  meeting  at  an  angle 
below  (supposing  it  to  be  the  lower  lip),  and  including 
the  whole  of  the  disease.  The  sides  of  the  wound  are 
then  to  be  united  by  the  twisted  suture.— (See  Harelip  ) 
When  the  affection  is  extensive,  however,  the  surgeon 
is  frequently  necessitated  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
lip-,  or  too  much  of  it  to  admit  of  the  above  plan  being 
followed.  .  This  •circumstauce  has  generally  been  re- 
garded as  particularly  unfavourable:  and  it  has  been 
commonly  believed,  that  unless  some  attempt  can  be 
made  to  iiiMcour  the  patient  by  the  Taliacotlan  prac- 
iire.  in  tliV  'lianrier  mentioned  by  Mr.  Earle  (Med.  Cftir. 
T: mm.  rw  12,  p.Zili),  the  patient's  spittle  woui<i conl 
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tinually  run  over  his  chin,  or  only  admit  of  being  kept 
from  doing  so  by  some  artificial  contrivance.  It  was 
alsothought  that  the  deformity  would  be  very  great  and 
that  pronunciation  and  swallowing  would  be  but  imper- 
fectly performed.  Some  observations  lately  published 
by  Mr.  Travers,  however,  tend  to  prove  that  these  disad- 
vantages have  been  exaggerated ;  and,  convinced  of  the 
prudence  of  a  free  removal  of  the  disease  in  its  early 
stagey  he  prefers  "  a  full  crescent-shaped  section  of  the 
substance  of  the  lip"  to  an  operation  resembling  that  for 
the  cure  of  a  harelip.  He  recommends  the  commissure 
of  the  mouth  to  be  spared,  if  possible.  "  The  contrac- 
tion during  the  healing  process  under  a  double-head,ed 
bandage,  passing  over  the  vertex  and  occiput,  so  a3  to 
keep  aJitlle  moistened  lint  or  simple  ointment  on  the  cut 
surface;  shapes  and  adapts  the  lip  with  singular  neat- 
ness: and  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  cut  surface 
takes  a  depth  of  colour  and  a  plumpness,  and  a  defined 
border,  which  give  much  the  appearance  of  the  na- 
tural surface."  In  one  case  of  malignant  ulcer,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Earle,  he  removed  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
and  a  large  portion  of  each  lip,  together  with  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  cheek,  yet  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
wound,  which  object  was  facilitated  by  the  extraction 
of  five  teeth  from  the  lower  jaw  previously  to  the  ope- 
ration, whicli  were  useless  in  consequence  of  having 
no  corresponding  ones  in  the  upper  jaw. — (Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  274.) 

LIPPJTUDO.  (From  lippus,  blear-eyed.)  Blear-) 
eiiness.  The  ciliary  glands  and  lining  of  the  eyelids 
only  secrete  in  the  sound  state  just  a  sufficiency  of  a 
sebaceous  fluid  to  lubricate  the  parts  in  their  continual 
motions.  But  it  sometimes  happens  from  disease  that 
this  sebaceous  matter  is  secreted  in  too  great  a  quan- 
tity, and  glues  the  eyelids  together  during  sleep,  so  that 
on  waking  they  cannot  be  easily  separated.  Hence 
the  margin  of  the  eyelids  becomes  red  all  round,  and 
the  sight  itself  even  weakened. 1 

The  best  remedies  are  the  unguentum  hydrargyri 
nitrati  smeared  at  night  on  the  edges  and  inside  of  the 
eyelid  with  a  hair  pencil,  after  being  melted  in  a  spoon 
the  unguentum  tutiee,  applied  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
a  coilyriiuri,  composed  of  3j.  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
5  viij.  of  rose  water.  1 

Whep  alterative  medicines  are  requisite,  a  grain  of 
calomel  may  be  exhibited  daily,  or  the  compound  calo- 
mel pill,  containing  onegrain  of  calomel,  one  of  sulphur 
antimonii  pra?cipitatum,and  two  of  guaiacum,  put  to- 
gether with  soap. 

Persons  who  have  lippitudo  and  cataracts  together, 
bear  couching  much  better  than  one  would  expect  from 
the- appearance  of  the  eyes;  and  Mr.  Hey  never  re- 
jected a  patient  on  this  account,  provided  such  state 
were  habitual.— (Pract.  Obs.  p.  51.;  Scarpa,  however, 
recommends  the  lippitudo  to  be  removed  before  the 
operation  is  undertaken. 

LIQUOR  AMMON.  A  GET.  (L.  P.) — This  is  given 
in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce  in  many  surgical  cases, 
in  which  the  object  is  to  keep  up  a  gentle  perspiration. 

LIQUOR  ARSENICALIS.-R.  Arsenici  Oxydi 
pra.>parati  in  pulverem  subtilissimuin  triti,  Potassa? 
Subcarbonatis  ex  tartaro  singulorum  gr.  64.  Aq.  distill, 
ibj.  coque  simul  iri  vase  vitreo,  donee  arsenicum  ornne 
liquetur.  Liquori  frigefacto  adjice  Spiritus  Lavandula? 
com.  3iv.  Denique  adjice  insuper  Aq.  distil,  quan- 
tum satis  sit,  ut  mensuram  octarii  accurate  impleat. . 
For  internal  use  the  dose  is  iv.  drops  gradually  in- 
creased to  xx.  twice  a  day.  It  is  frequently  given  ir, 
cases  of  anomalous  ulcers,  and  cancerous  affections  of, 
the  lip,  It  is  also  used  as.  an  external  applicati^  i», 
similar  cases,  and  especially  in  hospital  "gangrene.- 
( tJt7" uc  and  Hospital  Gangrene.) 

LIQUOR  CALCIS  (L.  P.)— Sometimes  used  as  an 
astringent  injection  or  lotion  ;  also  in  gargles  ■  it  has 
be?nXvTe"  ]nterna,|y  as  a  lithontrintic. 
™IQli0^  C^PRI  SULPHATIS  CAMPHORA- 
l  Ub.—lfc.  Cupn  sulphatis.  Boii  Gallici  sing.  unc.  ss. 
camphora?  o\ach.  j.;  Aqua?  ferventis,  lib.  iv.  Boiling 
water  is  to  be  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  the 
liquor  filtered  when  cold.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  a 
diluted  state  as  a  collyrium  ;  but  it  may  also  prove-of 
service  as  an  application  to  foul  ulcers. 

When  used  for  the  cure  of  the  purulent  ophthalmy 
ti  e  lotion  is  to  be  injected  under  the  eyelids  by  means 
of  a  blunt  syringe  ;  and  if  necessary,  the  application 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  every  hour.— (See  Oph- 
thalmy.) •         •     •  , 
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,„„,„„,  c  at  eveiy  stroke  of  the  bow  those  present 
heard  a" c Altai  Lund,  which  announced  both  th, 
SJi of  the  stone  and  the  rapidity  of  its  demoli- 
tW  The  operation -was  continued  at  occasional  In- 
tervals for  forty  minutes,  during  winch  the  patient 
complained  rather  of  uneasiness  than  of  decided  pain. 
The  instrument  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  patient 
immediately  discharged  With  his  urine  a  quantity  of  ' 
„„,viiprv  detritus,  which  was  supposed  to  form  a  third 
LlQUOR  POTASSiE  SUBCARBONATI* >  XL,  P-)  The  operation  was  renewed  eleven 

—This  remedy  is  principally  dese rvmg  of  no  ice  on  p  a(terward,  in  presence  of  the  same  persons,  and 
account  of  its  having  been  given  to -dissolve _calcul  i  in  toy 1  ^  a'Q  s£r  and  agaill)  a  ,Ulrd  time,  ,e„ 
the  bladder,  so  as  to  reirmve  the  neces^uy  of  pertonri    or      B  The  quantity  of  powdery  mutter 

ing  the  dangerous  and  V™™%™Xtoo*Trfy*  tten  discharged  appeared  to  be  equivalent  to  the  size 
It  may  be  exhibited  in  doses  of  20  oi  40  drops o  oi  a  uie  ,  feand  ™  calcuius  could  be  afterward  di«- 
drachm,  in  a  basin  of  gruel.  ^'|el,cfe^^?S  Sinlebladder  by  the  most  careful  Soundlilg. 
to  justify  the  ^l^^J^J^^^^-   The"  second  case  was  that  of  a  man  affected  with! 

thp  i  omolete  efficacy  ot  the  medicine  in  uis^u.vn.t,  un  _  .u..  1„..„  .> 

narv  calculi,  and  on  some  kinds  it  is  not  calculated  to 
nary  uait-un,   T,,.;rl,.iT.ips  ■  hut  it  would 


LIQUOR  POTASSjE  (L.  P.)— Has  been  given  with 
the  view  of  dissolving  stone  in  the  bladder.— (See  Uri- 
nary Calculi.) 

The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  twice  a  day, 
in  some  linseed  lea,  veal  broth,  or  table  beer.  It  has 
been  found  useful  in  lepra,  psoriasis,  and  some  other 
cutaneous  diseases.— -(.See  Paris's  Pliarmacologia,  vol. 
2,  p.  281,  ed.  5>i  ^T  Arl,„  ,T  „  . 

LIQUOR  POTASS.E  SUBCARBONATI&  (L.  P.) 


■narv  calculi,  aiiu  uu  win*--  - — .       .  ,  , 

act  at  all  even  on  chemical  principles;  but  it  would 
appear  f  om  the  reports  of  writers,  that  it  has  often 
materially  palliated  the  pain  which  attends  the  presence 
of  a  stone  in  the  bladder.-(See  UrmaryCalcu It.) 

LIQUOR  POTASS.E  ARSENIC  AT^.-R.  Potas- 
sse  arsenicatte,  grana  duo.  Aquae  menthaj  BUw  un- 
ciasquatuor.  Spiritus  vinositenuiorisunciam.  Misce 
et  cola.  Two  drachms  of  this  may  be  given  thr.ee  aday 
in  cases  of  cancer.  My  friend,  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Exeter, 
once  showed  me  a  lupus,  or  noli  me  tangere,which  whs 
greatly  benefited  by  this  remedy  externally  applied.  He 
was  using  the  lotion  witli double  theproportionof  arse- 
nic. Certain  ulcerations  about  the  roots  of  the  nails 
of  the  fingers  and  toes,  to  which  Plunkets  caustic  is 
sometimes  applied  might  be  much  benefited  by  this 
lotion,  which  is  certainly  a  neater  application. 

LIQUOR  PLUMBI  ACETATIS-Is  used,  largely 
diluted  with  water,  as  a  common  application  to  in- 
flamed parts.-(See  inflammation.)  One  drachm  to  a 
quart  of  water  is  quite  strong  enough  for  common 
purposes.  Mr.  Justamond  and  Dr.  Cheston  used  to 
apply  it,  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  a  spirit 
resembling  the  tinctura  fqrri  muriati,  to  the  edges  of 
cancerous  sores.  , 
LITHONTRIPTICS.  (From  \t6os,  a  stone ;  and 
V"-u),  to  break.)  Medicines  for  dissolving  stones  in 
the  bladder.— (See  Urinary  Calculi.)  . 

T/ITHONTRIPTOR.  The  name  of  an  mstiument 
for  reducing  calculi  in  the  bladder  into  small  part.c  es 
or  a  powder,  which  is  voided  with  the  urine,  and  htlio- 
tomy  thus  rendered  unnecessary.    According  to  some 


calculus,  of  which  the  nucleus  was  a  kiduey-L...,, 
The'  urethra  had  been  previously  dilated  by  the  suc- 
cessive introduction  of  sounds  of  larger  and  larger 
diameters.  The  sound  caused  in  this  instance  wai 
dull  and  obscure.  The  bladder  being  irritable  and 
disposed  to  contract,  the  operation  was  continued  for 
a  shorter-  period  than  in  the  former  case,  and  was  re-  . 
sumed  every  third  day.  Four  operations  removed  the 
whole  of  the  stone,  the  patient  being  sounded  after  the 
fourth  by  one  of  the  most  dexterous  lithotomistfl  in 
Paris.  The  stone"  in  this  case  came  off  in  sundry  par- 
ticles, and  little  fragments  loosely  agglutinated  by  a 
viscous  animal  matter.  At  the  thud  operation  the 
forceps  caught  and  brought  away  the  bean,  deprived 
of  its  epidermis ;  and  at  the  next,  the  crust  came  away 
with  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  stone.  In  the 
third  case,  the  stone  was  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
and  moderately  hard.  After  three  operations,  the 
cure,  at  the  period  of  the  delivery  of  the  report,  was 
Considered  as  nearly  completed.  Nothing  unusual 
occurred  in  this  case,  except  that,  on  one  occasion,  the 
operator  failed  in  catching  hold  of  the  stone,  the 
plan  is  evidently  inadmissible  when  the  stone  is  too 
large  to  be  seized  with  the  forceps,  when  it  is  adherent, 
encysted,  or  formed  on  a  nucleus  of  a  metallic  or  bony 
nature. "-(See  Arch.  Gin.  de  Mid.  May,  18124;  and 
Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  Jan.  1825.) 

In  1813  a  German  surgeon,  Gruitiiuisen,  conceived, 
as  Desault  had  done  long  ago  for  calculi  in  the  urethra 
(see  Lithotomy),  that  the  principle  of  the  common 
bullet-forceps  might  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of 
an  instrument  for  taking  hold  of  stones  in  the  bladder; 


tomy  thus  rendered  ^nwen^y-  r£SWo les,  but  and  he  accordingly  formed  an  instrument  consistmgof 
accounts,  it  was  invented  by  M.  L«  Roy  d  w  oies,  ^  ^  ^  cannula  of  the  diameter  of  four  lines,  and 
first  brought  into  much  notice  b, ■  the  exe mo  ^  ^  terminatjng  in  tnree  elastic  ciaws  „r 

Civiale  of  Paris.    It  is  not  for  ™JDJ^™?J™  tenacu|a)  wl)icn  mjght  De  tnrust  forwards  in  search  of 

the  calculus,  and  drawn  back  to  grasp  it.  Gruithui- 
sen's  merit  in  the  invention,  however,  extends  farther 
than  this; -/or  he  first  demonstrated  the  practicame- 
ness  of  introducing  a  tube  that  was  nearly  straight ' 
through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  whereby  the 
facility  of  lithontriptic  measures  may  be  said  to  have 
been  first  made  manifest.  He  also  suggested  commi- 
nuting the  stone  with  an  iron  rod  introduced  through 
the  tube.  .  •  •  .  .' 

In  1823,  Dr.  Le  Roy  added  to  the  claws  ofGruitnui- 
sen's  instrument  a  drill  for  destroying  the  stone  when 
grasped.  But  of  late  the  apparatus  has  been  brought 
to  great  perfection,  partly  by  M.  Civiale  and  partly  by 
Baron  Heurteloup.  The  latter  remarked,  when  he  was 
in  London,  that  his  instrument  would  not  at  present 
entirely  supersede  the  lateral  operation,  as  it  was  not 
adapted  to  destroy  a  larger  stonf  than  one  ot  eighteen 
lines  diameter;  but  that  a  more  attentive  regard  to  the 
diagnosis  of  this  painful  disease  would,  in  future,  by 
ensuring  the  discovery  of  calculi  while  small,  render 
a  recourse  to  the  knife  perfectly  needless.  The  steps 
of  the  process  are  the  following: 

1st.  Tire  injecting  of  the  bladder  with  warm-water, 
which  is  done  by  means  of  a  catheter  furnished  with  a 
slop-cock,  and  a  large  syringe  made  for"  the  purpose. 

2d.  The  indicating  the  situation  of  the  stone;  the 
catheter  already  introduced  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
sound ;  its  short  curve  very  much  facilitates  the  detec- 
tion of  calculi. 

3d.  The  seizure  of  the  stone.   This  is  done  by  the 
claws  of  the  instrument. 
4th.  The  perforation  by  Le  Roy's  drill. 
5th.  The  excavation,  effected  by  an  instrument 
shortly  to  be  described- 


Baron  H.urioloup,  who  Has  wanaly  defended  ML 
ifri  e  of  M  Le  Roy's  claim,  at  ihe  same  urae  IDMne 
Swi —Lt.d  ..Vy  road.  »  *  **2g 

which  may  be  affixe d  a ^~f^ry-shaped  file,  or  a 

"uaf  ^ng,Bvr means o  asp^fgthe.atter  partoftheap- 
treplime.  By  means  m  a  p    u      ^  jt  jg  ^ 

paratus  is  pi  es  sect  even  y  0f  abow,  after 

Solve  wiih  ^,ly^"Zfm  Inn  -d. 11  Chaussier  and 
tne  manner  of  a ^^Xal  Academy  of  Medi- 
^M^risTexainine  he  medts  of  this  new  mven- 
cneatPa ■  « '»  «x»,n  report  0n  the  subject.  "This 
Sfi,  *ii  t0  ^bld  ournal  states)  speaks  m  very 
report  (aja  repeC *W )  yM  the  reporters  w.t- 
etrong  terms  of  tl  e  sua  inventor;  and  there 

nessed  in  ™Pf W  ,  t and prec;,Se evidence 
cln  be  no  doubt,  (<°™w*u'  the  means  previously 
'  nrfd.iced  by  them,  that  none  m  te  with  the 

Rested  for  the  same  P^P0^afirsl  caSe  in .which 
InsWBWiSnt  now  proposed, 
{•reporters  witness 
manthirty-t^oyrare 


PPd  hs  application,  was  tha  o  fa 
:e01d  who  had  a  mulberry  calculus 
manthiiiv-ivv.-.,"  !°n<ne  experiment  was  made  in 
of  considwable  size.  Ihe  ex,  and  .several 

presence  of  Cbf  S*'J  Ihe  instrument  having 
otl-er  surgeons  of  eirrtncnce.gtoiie  M  lhe  firsl 

been  introduced,  ana  u>= 
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6th.  The  crushing  and  pulverization  of  the  slid), 
effected  by  an  instrument  to  be  described,  cdlied  tiie 
.'shell-breaker."  •' 

7ih.  The  ejection  of  the  powder  by  the  contractile 
force  of  the  bladder. 

8th.  For  small  stones  and  flat  stones  the  "  shell- 
breaker"  only  is  used. 

Baron  Heurteloup  employs  an  operation  bed  or  table, 
about  the  height  of  our  ordinary  operation  tables,  co- 
vered with  a  mattre'ss,  which  may  be  raised  into  an 
inclined  plane,  and  supported  by  a  wedge-shaped  box. 
At  the  foot  of  this  bed  there  is  an  apparatus  which 
affords  a  fulcrum  to  the  instrument  al  ter  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  bladder.  The  head  of  the  bed,  and  con- 
sequently the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  maybe  depressed 
to  any  extent  desired,  the-  legs  which  support  it  being 
hinged  and  capable  of  folding  under.  .  On  this  couch 
the  man  is  placed  nearly  in  the  position  for  the  lateral 
operation.  A  strap  is  passed  round  the  khoulders  and 
* buckled  to  the  sides;  the  feet  are  placed  in  slippers 
securely  fixed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

The  Baron,  when  he  was  in  England  in  1829,  showed 
the  following  instruments  to  the  London  surgeons. 
,  1st.  The  catheter  of  the  usual  length,  with  a  short 
and  rather  abrupt  curve  to  serve  as->a  sound;  the 
shortness  of  the  curve  facilitating  Its  motions  in  the 
•bladder:  it  is  furnished  with  a  stop-cock. 

2d.  The  syringe  of  silver,  capable,  of  containing 
about  a  pint  of  fluid ;  furnished  with  two  rings;  one 
on  each' Bide  of, the  syphon,  for  the  insertion  oftwo 
fingers,  rendering  it  manageable  with  one  hand  only. 

3d.  "  L'instrumcnt  d  fiois  branches,  avec  un  foret- 
simple,"  designed  by  Le  Roy,  adopted  byCiviale,  con- 
sisting of  a  cannula,  three  tenacula,  and  the  drill. 
This  suffices  to  crush  stones  equal  in  diameter  to  the 
drill ;  bjut  to  destroy  a  larger  stone  several  perforations 
are  necessary,  which  consume  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  some  risk  is  incurred  from  the  entanglement  of 
the  claws.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  the  Baron  has 
devised  the  following  means : — 

4th.  "  L 'instrument  d  trois  brandies,  avec  le  man- 
drin  &  virgule"  is  applicable  to  stones  of  from  eight  to 
ten  lines  in  diameter.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance, 
a  shoulder  ('■'■  la  virgule")  is  thrown  out  sideways 
from  the  head  of  the  drill,  and  in  its  revolution  exea- 
vates^  the  calculus.  For  stones  of  larger  diameter 
another  contrivance  is  produced. 

5th.  "  L 'instrument  d  quatre  branches,"  or  "  pince 
A  forceps."  Here  are  lour  claws,  forceps-shaped, 
,  which  may  be  moved  conjointly  or  separately,  so  as  to 
obviate  every  change  of  entanglement.  One  of  the 
claws  has  a  button-point,  and  may  be  thrust  farther 
forwards  than  the  rest,  and  prevent  (in  case  the  fluid 
escape)  the  bladder  from  embracing  the  instrument  too 
closely.  The  "pince  d  forceps"  is  adapted  to  stones 
of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  lines  in  diameter,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  "  mandrin  d  virgule,"  the  "virgule" 
of  which  makes  a  larger  excavation.    In  case  the 

sl  !i  pr  a  fragment  of  it,  should  escape  from  the 

claws  of  the  "pince,"  the  fruitful  imasination  of  the 
Baron  has  supplied  a  remedy:  the  "  mandrin"  is 
withdrawn,  and  a  very  delicate  instrument,  consisting 
f>t  a  cannula,  a  steel  rod,  and  three  very  fine  elastic 
tenacula,  is  introduced,  the  substance  is  seized  and 
aeeo  vyithin  the  jaws  of  the  larger  instrument,  and 
is  destruction  is  resumed.  The  pre- 
of  this  little  instrument  is  truly  ad- 
'  pincc  d  forceps"  consists  of  nineteen 
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the  pi 

hensile  propert 
mirable.  The 
different  pieces. 

6th.  To  break  down  the  shell  thus  formed,  as  well 
,as  small  and  flat  stones,  with  facility,  another  contri- 
vance was  necessary.  To  fulfil  this  intention,  the 
Baron  has  constructed  an  instrument  which  may  lie 
FIT  I',!s.n,aster-Ple<*-  "  Lebnse  cogue,"  or  «  shell- 
5ftSft«?,hH  Ctomp,ici"e  «  ^  structure,  consisting 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  pieces.  Its  primary  es- 
sential parts  appear  to  be  two  parallel  steel  rods  con- 
tained ..,  a  circular  silver  cannula  about ;  the  third  of 
an  inch  in  diameter:  the  extremities  of  hese  rods 
fchen  thrust  forwards  from  the  cannula  expand  by 
their  own  elastic  force/and  are  seen  to  beforcepl 
shaped  and  serrated,  the  stone  is  grasped  with  facility 
by'a  motion  simila.  to  the  lateral  motion  n f  the  aw! 
and  ground  to  powder  in  "a  few  minutes.  The  ma- 
•Blnery  by  which  this  is  effected  is  concealed  from 
view.  The  facility  of  using  the  "  briTfom.e"™' 
however,  very  evident;  after  its  introduction,9  he  in- 


stnunent  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  effect  desired 
is  produced  by  a  movement  of  the  handle  from  side  to 
side  by  the  right  hand. 
I  The  Baron  showed  in  London  the  effects  of  these 
different  instruments  on-artificial  calculi.  On  the  24th 
of  July,  1829,  he  operated  on  a  patient  sixty-four  years 
old,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  White:  the  stone  was  about 
fourteen  lines  in  diameter,  and  the  operation  was  con- 
cluded in  fourteen  minutes. — (See  Lancet,  1828-29 
p.  568,  iS-c.)  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  lithon- 
triptor  gives  no  pain ;  for  in  several  instances  this  has 
been  so  severe  as  to  make  the  patient  refuse  to  submit 
to  the  experiment  again ;  and  I  have  heard  it  calcu- 
lated that  six  repetitions  of  the  application  sometimes 
cause  as  much  suffering  as  lithotomy.  But  on  this 
estimate  the  difference  is  much  against  the  latter; 
while  the  former  does  not  endanger  life,  as  lithotomy 
always  ddes,  and  this  even  with  the  most  skilful  ope- 
rators. The  lithontriptor,  as  the  foregoing  account 
proves,  will  effect  the  removal  of  much  larger  calculi 
than  can  be  drawn  out  with  the  urethral  forceps  made 
by  Mr.  Weiss  (see  Lithotomy),  and,  in  this  respect,  is 
superior  to  the  latter  instrument,  and  a  truly  great  im- 
provement. But  for  other  cases,  in  which  the  calculi- 
are  numerous,  and  riot  too  large  to  be  drawn  out  in  an 
unbroken  state  through  the-  urethra,  the  urethral  for- 
ceps may  merit  the  preference. 

LITHOTOMY.  (From  \i6oc,  a  stone,  andrf/wco,  to 
cut.)  The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  bladder,  in 
order  to  extract  a  stone. 

It  has  been  correctly  remarked,  that  no  single  ope- 
ration of*  surgery  has  attracted  so  much  notice,  or  had 
;so  much  written  upon  it,  as  lithotomy.  A  full  and 
minute  account  of  the  sentiments  of  every  writer  who 
has  treated  of  it,  and  a  detail  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
particular  modes  o  f  making  an  opening  into  the  bladder, 
would  occupy  as  many  pages  as  are  allotted  to  the 
whole  of  this  Dictionary.  It  must  be  my  endeavour, 
therefore,  rather  to  describe  what  is  most  interesting 
and  important,  than  pretend  to  offer  an  article  which 
is  to  comprehend  every  thing. 

Throughout  the  following  columns,  I  suppose  the 
reader  to  be  already  well  informed  6f  all  that  relates  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  bladder  and  adjacent  parts,  and 
that  of  the  perineum.  Without  correct  knowledge  of 
this  kind,  a  man  must  be  presumptuous  indeed  to  set 
himself  up  for  a  good  lithotonrist;  and  if  he  were  to 
distinguish  himself  at  all,  it  would  only  he  by  the  mur- 
ders which  he  committed,  while  his  successful  feats,  if 
he  achieved  any,  could  redound  little  to  his  honour; 
since  every  young  student  would  soon  find  out  that 
they  were  not  the  effect  of  science  but  of  mechanical 
habit  and  imitation.  I  would  particularly  recommend 
every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  well  the  anatomy 
of  the  pelvic  viscera  and  perineum,  with  a  view  to 
lithotomy,  in  the  first  place  to  dissect  those  parts  him- 
self, and  then  avail  himself  of  the  valuable  instructions 
to  be  derived  on  the  subject  from  Winslow's  Anatomy  ■ 
Le  Drains  ParallUe  de  la  Taille;  Le  Cat's  Deuxiime 
Recueil,  planches  5  et  6 ;  Haller's  Inst.  Med.  of  Boer- 
haave,  and  Elem.  Physiol.  I.  5 ;  Morgagni,  Jidversar 
Jinat.  3,  p.  82.  97;  Camper's  plates  ;  Lizars's  plates- 
John  BeWs  Principles  of  Surgery;  Deschamps's 
J  rani  Historique,  frc.  de  V  Operation  de  la  Taille,  1. 1, 
p.  7,  &c.;  and  Langenbeck's  description  of  the  parts, 
-nd  the  matchless  plate  which  he  has  given  of  them  in 
is  valuable  work  on  lithotomy,  cited  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

A  few  subjects  closely  connected  with  the  present 
will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  Dictionary.  For 
instance,  the  nature  of  stones  in  the  bladder  will  be 
considered  under  the  head  of  Urinary  Calculi,  where 
also  will  be  seen  some  observations  on  lithontriptics. 
The  manner  of  searching  for  the  stone,  or  as  it  is  now 
more  commonly  expressed  of  sounding,  will  be  ex 
plained  in  the  article  Soknfing. 

Here  I  shall  principally  confine  myself  to  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  and  the  chief  methods  of  executing 
the  much-diversified  operation  of  lithotomy. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  THE  STONE. 

The  symptoms  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  are,  a  sort 
of  i  idling  along  the  penis,  particularly  at  the  extremity 
of  the  glans ;  and  hence  the  patient  often  acquires  the 
habit  of  pulling  the  prepuce,  which  becomes  very  much 
elongated ;  frequent  propensities  to  make  water,  and 
go  to  st'ool ;  great  pain  in  voiding  the  urine,  and  dfffi- 
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eulty  of  retaining  it,  and  often  of  keeping  the  feces 
from  being  discharged  at  the  same  time :  the  stream  of 
urine  is  liable  to  stop  suddenly,  while  flowing  in  a  full 
current,  although  the  bladder  is  not  empty,  so  that  the 
fluid  is  expelled  by  fits  as  it  were  ;  the  pain  is  greatest 
towards  the  end  of  and  just  alter  the  evacuation; 
there  is  a  dull  pain  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  to- 
gether with  a  sense  of  weight  or  pressure  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  pelvis :  and  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  is 
mixed  with  the  urine;  and  sometimes  the  latter  is 
tinged  with  blood,  especially  after  exercise.— {Sharp, 

£Frrequea.ftly  (says  Dcschamps)  a  patient  will  have  a  I  sign  that  the  orifice  of  the"  bladder  is  obstructed  by  a 
stoneT  h-J bladder  a  long  while  without  the  occur-   stone.  ."..J*^*.^ 
indicated  by  the  symptoms. — (bee  Case  in 


the  first  portion  of  urine  with  ease,  and  complaining 
of  ureal  pain  coming  on  w  hen  the  last  drops  are  ex. 
iielted  This  may  readily  be  accounted  for,  from  Uie 
blulder  being  at  first  defended  from  contact  with  u,( 
stone  by  the  urine,  and  at  last  being  pressed  nnked 
against  it.  But  to  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  and 
actually  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  operation  of  sounding." 

A  stone  in  the  ureter  or  kidneys,  or  an  inflammation 
in  the  bladder  from  any  other  cause,  will  sometimes 
produce  the  game  effects:  but  if  the  patient  cannot 
rinate,  except  in  a  certain  posture,  it  is  almost  a  sure 


rence  bein^  — 

Howshiv  on  Complaints  affecting  the  Secretion  and 
Excretion  of  the  Urine,  p.  125.)  Most  commonly, 
however,  the  presence  of  the  stone  is  announced  by 
pain  in  the  kidneys,  more  especially  in  adults  and  old 
persons  ;  children  scarcely  ever  suffering  in  this  way, 
because  in  them  the  stone  is  hardly  detained  in  the 
kidneys  and  ureters  at  all,  but  descends  immediately 
into  the  bladder. 

It  seldom  happens  that  calculous  patients  void  blood 
with  their  urine  before  the  symptoms  usually  caused 
by  the  stone  have  taken  place.    It  is  not  till  after  the 
foreign  body  has  descended  into  the  bladder,  acquired 
some  size,  and  presented  itself  at  the  orifice  of  that 
viscus,  that  pain  is  occasioned,  particularly  when  the 
surface  of  the  stone  is  unequal.    The  patient  then 
experiences  frequent  inclination  to  make  water,  at- 
tended with  pain.   The  jolting  of  a  carriage,  riding  on 
horseback,  and  much  walking,  render  the  pain  more 
acute.    The  urine  appears  bloody,  and  its  course  is 
frequently  interrupted,  and  sabulous  (natter  and  par- 
ticles of  stone  are  sometimes  discharged  with  it.  The 
-want  to  make  water  becomes  more  fiequent  and  more 
insupportable.   The  bladder  is  irritated  and  inflames, 
its  pai  ietes  become  thickened  and  indurated,  and  its 
diameter  is  lessened.    A  viscid,  mole  or  less,  tenacious 
matter  is  observed  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  the 
urine,  and  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  urine  becomes  black  and  putrid,  and  exhales  an 
intolerable  alkalescent  smell,  which  is  perceived  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  evacuation,  and  is  much  stronger 
a  little  while  afterward.    The  patient  can  no  longer 
use  any  exercise  without  all  his  complaints  being  re- 
doubled.   Whenever  he  takes  much  exercise  the  m  ine 
*  becomes  bloody;  the  pain  about  the  hypochondria, 
which  was  dull  in  the  beginning,  grows  more  and  more 
acute;  the  ureters  and  kidneys  participate  in  the  irri- 
tation with  the  bladder;  fhey  inflame  and  suppurate, 
and  very  soon  the  urine  brings  away  with  it  purulent 
matter.    The  fever  increases,  and  changes  into  one  oi 
a  slow  type;  the  patient  loses  his  sleep  an.  appeti te, 
becomes  emaciated  and  exhausted  ;  and  death  at  length 
-(See  TraiVt  Histonqne 


nuts  a  period  to  his  misery.  - 
et  Dogmatique  de  P  Operation  de  la  Taille,  par  J.  F. 
(L  Deschamps,  t.  1,  p.  163.    Paris,  itSb.) 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  experienced  surgeons, 
that  the  symptoms  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  are  ex- 
ceedingly equivocal,  and  maybe  produced  by  severe 
"he  disorders.  "Pain  in  making  water,  and  not 
bein*  able  to  discharge  the  urine  without  the  feces 
are  common  consequences  of  irritation  of  parts  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  from  a  diseased  prostate 
Xnc "and  other  causes.  The  urine  stopping  m  a  lull 
S  ream  is  frequently  caused  by  a  stone  al  ermg  its  situ- 
a  on  so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage;  but  the  same  thing 
mav  happen  from  a  tumour  or  fungus  in  the  bladder. 
^  have  seen  an  instance  of  this  where  a  tumour, 
I  liL  hv  a  small  pedicle,  would  sometimes  cause 
hanging  by  a  m  "  pe      ,  Jd 

"We'".  f.« Sag  The  diflV  pain  at  the  neck  of 
?«?dSer  an Uhe  sensation  Of  pressure  on  the  rec- 
the  bladdery ami  i ..ie  of  ^ 

I""1'  hm  these  may  proceed  from  a  diseased  enlarge- 
&C'V  n  ihe  mo"  aie  gl.-it'd.  Children  generally,  and 
ment  of  Ihe  pi"sul  c  &  «ubject  to  a  pro  apsus 

grown  persons  »f«^^" ft  tl,e  bladder  ;  but 
ani,  from  llle.1,r  '^V/lVl  y  any  ii  .itation  in  those 

parts."— (Kane.)  *  'hir,ous  enK.gement  of  the  os 
eqnally  faltadousra  »Kg"£  „\f  occasion  a  co- 
tincae  and  disease  of  5ii„  the  urine,  wit«  pain,  im- 
pious ^»Y££fffl,S!B  <sa>'s  Mr*. 

Earle)  which  I  have  remarked,  is  the  patient  making  ,  just  before  the  operation,  I  mean  the  possibility  of 


nasum  with  his  lingers,  or  sitting  with  that  part  updn  a 
hard  body,  there  is  little  doubt  the  ease  is  procured'by 
taking  off  the  weight  of  the  stone;  or,  lastly,  if,  with 
the  other  symptoms,  he  thinks  he, can  feel  it  roll  in  his 
bladder,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  mistaken ;  lioweve;, 
the  only  sure  judgment  is  to  be  formed  from'  searching. 

An  enlarged  prostate  gland  is  attendedMvitli  symp. 
toms  resembling  those  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  motion  of  a  coach,  or 
horse,  does  not  increase  the  grievances  when  the  pros- 
tate is  affected,  while  it  does  so  in  an  intolerable  degree 
in  cases  of  stone.  It  also  generally  happens,  that  the 
fits  of  the  stone  come  oh  at  intervals:  whereas  the 
pain  from  a  diseased  prostate  is- neither  so  unequal 
nor  so  acute. — (Sharp  inCrilicul  Inquiry,  p.  165,  edit. 4.) 

Though  from  a  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances above  related,  the  surgeon  may  form  a  probable 
opinion  of  there  being  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  yet  he 
must  never  presume  to  deliver  a  positive  one,  nor  ever 
be  so»rash  as  to  undertake  lithotomy,  without  having 
greater  reason  for  being  certain  that  there  is  a  stone  to 
he  extracted.  Indeed,  all  prudent  surgeons,  for  centu 
ries  past,  have  laid  it  down  as  an  invariable  maxim, 
never  to  deliver  a  decisive  judgment,  nor  undertake 
lithotomy,  without  having  previously  introduced  a  me- 
tallic instrument,  called  a  sound,  into  the  bladder,  and 
■plainly  felt  the  stone. 

[There  are  frequently  cases  in  which  the  symptoms 
of  stone  in  the  bladder  are  all  present,  and  yet,  onei- 
amination  with  the  sound,  the  surgeon  will  not  be  able 
to  feel  it  distinctly,  so  as  to  satisfy  himself  or  others. 
But  as  the  operation  should  never  be  attempted  until 
the  stone  is  plainly  felt,  when  any  difficulty  exists  in 
ascertaining  the  presence  of  the  calculus,  let  the  pa- 
tient be  placed  nearly  on  his  head  so  as  to  render  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder  the  lowest  part,  and  thus  bring 
the  foreign  body  into  contact  with  the  point  of  the 
sound.  This  method  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Physick, 
and  he  has  thus  detected  the  existence  of  calculi, 
where  other  surgeons  had  sounded  repeatedly  without 
success. — Reese.'] 

1  know  of  at  least  seven  cases,  and  at  two  of  them 
I  was  present,  where  the  patients  were  subjected  to  £11 
the  torture  and  perils  of  this  operation,  without  there 
being  any  calculi  in  their  bladders.  The  maxim,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  too  strictly  enforced,  that  the  operation 
ought  never  to  be  attempted,  unless  the  stone  can  be 
distinctly  fell  with  the  sound  or  staff.  In  one  of  the 
examples,  of  which  I  was  a  spectator,  not  only  the 
symptoms,  but  the  feel  which  the  sound  Itself  commu- 
nicated when  in  the  bladder,  made  Ihe  surgeons  ima 
gine  tfiat  there  was  a  calculus,  or  some  extraneous 
body  in  this  .organ.  Most  of  the  above  pases,  I  under- 
stand,, recovered,  which  maybe  considered  fortunate; 
because  when  the  stone  cannot  be  found,  the  disap- 
pointed operator  is  apt  to  persiSt  in  roughly  introducing 
his  fingers,  and  a  variety  of  instruments,  so  long/inlhe 
hope  of  catching  what  cannot  be  got  hold  of,  that  in 
flammation  of  the  bladder  and  peritoneum  is  mo/e 
likely  to  follow,  than  when  a  stone  is  actually  present, 
soon  taken  out,  and  the  patient  kept  only  a  short  lime 
upon  ihe  operating  table. 

In  a  valunbje  practical  work  is  recorded  an  instance, 
in  which  what  is  called  a  homy  cartilaginous  state  of 
the  blrdder  made  the  sound  communicate  a  sensation 
like  that  arising  from  ihe  instrument  actually  touching 
a  stone,  and  the  surgeon  attempted  lithotomy.  This 
patient  unfortunately  died  in  twenty-four  hpurs.— (See 
Dcsavlt's  Parisian  Chir.  Journal,  voi.  %  p.  125.) 

However,  were  the  symptoms  most  unequivocal, 
there  is  one  circumstance  wliich  would  always  render 
it  satisfactory  to  touch  the  stone  with  an  instrument. 
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stone  being  actually  in  the  bladder  to-day,  and  not  to- 
morrow. Stone9  are  occasionally  forced,  by  the  vio- 
lent contractions  of  the  bladder,  during  fits  of  the  com- 
plaint, between  the  fasciculi  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
this  viscus,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  membranous 
lining  of  the  part,  so  as  to  become  what  is  termed-en- 
cysled.  Or,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  cyst  is 
sometimes  produced  first,  and  the  calculus  is  formed  in 
it,  as  a  ktnd-of  effect  of  the  existence  of  the  separate 
pouch.  The  opening  into  the  cyst  is  frequently  very 
narrow,  so  that  the  stone  is  much  bigger  than  such 
orifice,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
liold  of  the  extraneous  body  with  the  forceps,  and  the 
ope_rali< 


I  necessarily  become  fruitless. — (Sharp's 
Critical  Inquiry,  p.  228,  edit.  A.) 

in  the  article  Urinary  Calculi,  I  have  noticed  the 
probability  of  this  having  occurred  in  some  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  Mis.  Stevens's  medicine  was  sup- 
posed to  have  actually  dissolved  the  stone  in  the 
bladder:  for.  an  encysted  stone  is  not  likely  to  be  hit 
with  the  sound,  nor  to  cause  any  inconvenience,  comj 
.pared  with  what  a  calculus,  rolling  about  in  the  bladder, 
usually  occasions. 
"  It  is  remarked  by  Deschamps,  that  when  the  stone  is 
lodged  iii  an  excavated  corner  of  the  bladder,  in  a  par- 
ticular cyst,  or  depression ;  when  it  projects  but  very 
little  ;  when  it  cannot  shift  its  situation  in  the  bladder, 
so  as  to  fall  against  the  orifice  of  this  viscus  ;  and  when 
it  is  also  smooth,  polished,  and  light ;  the  patient  may. 
have  it  a  long  while,  without  experiencing  any  afflict- 
ing symptoms.  He  may  even  live  to  an  advanced  age, 
if  not  without  some  degree  of  suffering,  at  all  events, 
with  such  pain  as  is  very  supportable.  Daily  experi- 
ence proves,  that  person's  may  li*ve  a  considerable  time, 
with  one,  two,  or  even  three  stones  in  the  bladder,  and 
during  the  whole  of  their  lives  have  not  the  least  sus- 
picion of  the  existence  of  these  foreign  bodies. 

According  to  Deschamps,  iliis  must  have  been  the 
case  of  M.  Portalieu,  a  tailor.  This  individual,  eighty 
years  old,  was  frequently  attacked  with  a  retention  of 
Uryre  from  paralysis,  and  Deschamps  introduced  a 
sound  several  times,  and' distinctly  felt  a  stone  in  the 
bladder.  The  patient,  however,  never  had  anysynip- 
Kim  of  the  disorder,  nor  even  at  the  end  of  two  years 
from  the  time  when  Deschamps  was  first  consulted. 
Very  laige  and  exceedingly  rough  stones  have  also 
been  (pund  in  the  dead  bodies  of  persons,  who  had 
never  complained  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
Thus,  at  the  Anatomical  Theatre  of  La.Charile\  Riche- 
rand  found  an  enormous  mulberry  stone  in  the  bladder 
q/  a  prison,  who  died  altogether  of  another  disease, 
and  never  had  any  symptom  that  led  to  the  suspicion 
of  the  stone. — {Nosog-raphie  Chir.  t.  3,,p.  530,  edit.  4.) 
But  cases  of  this  kind  must  be  rare,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  the  pain  which  a  stone  produces  is  less  in 
a  ratio  to  its  size  than  to  its  shape  and  situation.  A 
small  stone,  owing  to  its  situation,  may  be  more  painful 
than  an  enormous  calculus,  which  fills  the  bladder,  as 
is  proved  by  the  following  case  by  Deschamps. 

Pochet,  a  watchmaker,  until  the  age  of  forty-five, 
had  never  had  any  infirmity,  except  that  of  not  being 
•able  to  retain  his  water  a  long  while.  One  day,  while 
he  was  carrying  a  very  heavy  clock,  he  made  some  ex- 
ertions, which,  probably,  by  changing  the  situation  of 
the  calculus,  caused  at  the  instant  an  acute  pain  in  the 
hypogastric  region.  Symptoms  of  the  stone  soon  came 
on ;  the  pain  became  intolerable,  and  the  patient  went 
into^the  Hdpilal  de  la  Charite.  He  was  sounded  ;  the 
as  I'll,  ami  judged  to  be  of  considerable  size. 
The  incision  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  not  sufficing 
lor  its  extraction,  the  patient  was  put  to  bed  again. 
The  next  morning,  he  was  operated  upon  above  the 
pubi  s  by  FiereC6me,  who>  extracted  an  oval  calculus 
that  weighed  twenty-four  ounces.  The  patient  died 
four-and  twenty  hours  after  this  second  operation. 
Th:s  case  proves  then  that  very  large  stones  may  lie  in 
tho  bladder  without  occasioning  any  serious  com- 
plaints, since  the  preceding  patient  apparently  had  had 
gdeh  a  calculus  a  long  time,  without  suffering  inconve- 
nience from  if,  and  it  seems  likely  that  he  mioht  have 
continued  well  still  longer,  had  it  not  been  for  the  acci- 
dental effort  which  firstexciled  the  symptoms.— ITraite 
JJistoriqite,  ivc.  de  la  Taille,  I.  1,  p.  i(j6i 

A  priest,  in  whom  Moi'and  had  ascertained  the  pre- 
sence of  a  stone  by  snundiifg,  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  his  case  was  of  this  nature.    However  he  be- 
queathed his  body  at  his  decease  to  the  surgeons  and 


the  examination  of  the  bladder  fully  justified  Morand's 
prognosis.  The  celebrated  D'AIembert  also  died  with 
a  stone  in  his  bladder,  having  always  refused  to  be 
Sounded.— (Rickcravd,  Op.  cit.  t.  3,  p.  533.) 

A  question  may  here  suggest  itself:  ought  lithotomy 
to  be  practised  where  calculi  are  under  a  certain  size? 
Certainly  not,  because  they  frequently  admit  of  being 
extracted  through  the  urethra,  or  discharged  with  the 
urine,  without  any  operation  at  all,  even  from  the  male 
subject;  and  how  much  more  likely  this  is  to  happen 
in  females,  must  be  plain  to  every  body  who  recollects 
the  direct  course,  the  shortness,  ample  size,  and  disa- 
bility of  the  meatus  urinarius.  On  this  subject,  various 
facts,  and,  in  particular,  the  dilator  used  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  will  be  adverted  to  in  considering  lithotomy 
in  women.  Sometimes,  also,  when  a  calculus  is 
too  large  to  pass  complelely  through  the  male  ure- 
thra, it  lodges  in  this  passage,  where  it  may  be  more 
safely  cut  upon  and  removed,  than  from  the  bladder  ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  actually  discharged  by  an  ulcer- 
ative process.  Thus  Dr.  R.  A.  Langenbeck  has  pub- 
lished in  example,  in  which  a  stone  made  its  way  out  by 
ulceration,  and  was  discharged  immediately  behind 
the  testes. — (See  J.  C.  Langenbeck's  Bibl.  fur  die 
Chir.  Gbtt.  1809.)  And  G.  Coopmans  has  recorded  an 
almost  incredible  case,  in  which  a  calculus,  weighing 
five  ounces  one  drachm  and  a  half,  was  discharged  on 
the  left  side  of  the  urethra  of  an  elderly  man,  a  little 
below  the  glans  penis.  In  fact,  without  some  farther 
explanation,  this  case  would  be  pronounced  impossible ; 
but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  after  a  small  calculus 
has  made  its  way  out  of  the  urethra  by  ulceration,  if 
the  urine  have  still  access  to  it,  it  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  size  in  its  new  situation  ;  and  this  is  what 
happened  in  the  present  example ;  for  the  extraneous 
body,  when  first  felt  externally,  was  not  larger  than  a 
pea.  The  calculus  is  now  preserved  in  Camper's 
museum. — (Neurologia,8vo.  Fraiiequero3,l'i95.)  Iam 
not  meaning,  however,  to  recommend  surgeons  to  let 
the  patient  encounter  all  the  sufferings  which  must 
inevitably  attend  leaving  the  business  to  be  completed 
by  ulceration  ;  because,  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the 
ease  is  known,  an  incision  should  be  made  into  the 
swelling,  and  the  foreign  body  taken  out.  In  many 
cases,  also,  small  calculi  may  be  voided  by  dilating  the 
male  urethra  with  elastic  gum  catheters  of  very  large 
diameter,  and  then  desiring  the  patient  to  expel  his 
urine,  with  considerable  force,  a  plan  which  Baron 
Larrey  has  found  repeatedly  answer.  The  idea  of 
withdrawing  calculi  from  the  bladder  through  the 
urethra  by  suction  and  dilatatjon  of  the  passage, 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  several  practitioners 
of  former  days,  especially  Alpinus,  Muys,  Verduc, 


Mayerne,  and  Le  Dran. — (See  Dr.  Kerrison's  Paper  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  315.)    Desault  even  tried 
experiments  with  a  kind  of  forceps,  which  admitted 
of  being  protruded,  and  of  opening  and  shutting  at  the 
extremity  of  a  cannula,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
bladder ;  but  no  instance  of  his  success  on  the  human 
subject  is  recorded. — (See  .Town,  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  375, 
Paris,  1791.)    The  honour  of  bringing  the  plan  to  per- 
fection was  reserved  for  Sir  Astley  Cooper:  "The  in- 
strument (says  he)  which  I  first  had  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  these  stones  from  Mr.  finller,  were 
merely  common  forceps,  made  of  the  size  of  a  sound, 
and  similarly  curved;  but  Mr.  Weiss,  surgeons' instru- 
ment maker  in  the  Strand,  showed  me  a  pair  of  bullet 
forceps,  which,  he  thought,  would  with  a  little  altera- 
tion better  answer  the  purpose  I  had  in  view.  He 
removed  two  of  the  blades  of  these  forceps  (for  there 
were  four),  and  gave  them  the  form  of  the  forceps 
which  I  had  had  constructed:  the  blades  of  this  instru- 
ment could  be  opened  while  in  the  bladder,  by  means 
of  a  stilette,  so  as  to  grasp  and  confine  the  stone,  and 
they  appeared  so  well  constructed  for  the  purpose  as 
to  induce  me  to  make  a  trial  of  them,  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1820 ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
used  was  as  follows:  Mr. Buller  was  placed  across  his 
bed,  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  floor,  and  a  silver 
catheter  was  then  introduced,  and  the  bladder  emptied 
of  urine.    I  then  passed  the  forceps  into  the  bladder, 
and  was  so  fortunate  in  my  first  operation  as  to  extract 
eight  calculi.   The  instrument  gave  but  little  pain  on 
its  introduction  but  when  opened  to  its  greatest  ex- 
tent, and  the  stones  admitted  between  its  blades,  their 
removal  was  painful,  moreespecially  at  the  glans  penis, 
which  appears  to  be  the  portion  of  the  urethra  whicb 
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makes  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  removal  of  the 
stones.  A  dose  of  opium  was  given  after  eacli  opera- 
tion."— (Med.  Our.  Trans.  vol.-U,  p.  358.)  Sir  A. 
Cooper  thus  removed  from  the  above  patient  84  calculi 
at  different  times.  From  one  patient,  Mr.  Brodie  also 
extracted  in  the  same  manner  about  sixty  calculi,  of 
various  sizes  ;  but  the  largest  measured  half  an  inch 
in  one  diameter,  and  five-eighths  in  the  other. — ( Op. 
cit.  vol.  12,  p.  383.)  In  one  case,  Sir  A.  Cooper  took 
out  with  the  urethral  forceps  a  calculus  that  weighed 
fifty-four  grains,  after  having  gradually  dilated  the 
>  urethra  with  bougies— (Vol.  cit.  p.  387.)  Other  con- 
vincing examples  of  the  practicableness  and  success 
of  the  practice  are  also  related  by  the  same  distin- 
guished surgeon.  According  to  his  valuable  observa- 
tions, when  a  great  number  of  calculi  are  found  in  the 
bladder,  they  are  generally  attended  with  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  gland,  and  are  lodged  in  a  sacculus 
formed  directly  behind  it—  (Vol.  11, p.  357.) 

To  me  the  establishment  of  the  preceding  practice 
by  Sir  ^stley  Cooper,  and  the  invention  of  the  iithon- 
triptor,  seem  two  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  mo- 
dern surgery ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  names 
of  all  concerned  in  bringing  them  about,  will  receive 
from  the  latest  posterity  the  honour  which  cannot  fail 
to  attach  itself  to  improvements,  by  which  the  necessity 
for  a  severe  and  highly  dangerous  operation  is  rendered 
considerably  less  frequent.  Even  when  the  stone 
cannot  be  drawn  completely  out  of  the  urethra  by  the 
forceps,  but  only  into  it,  the  advantage  is  great,  be- 
cause it  may  then  be  easily  cut  down  to  and  extracted 
without  any  wound  or  injury  of  the  bladder.— (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11.)  And  in  cases  where  a 
calculus  is  larger  than  can  be  extracted  by  the  urethral 
forceps,  but  not  too  large  to  be  seized  and  pulverized 
by  the  lithrontriptor  (see  this  word),  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that,  except  when  the  stone  is  above  a  certain 
size,  the  severe  and  perilous  operation  of  lithotomy 
should  not  be  undertaken  without  first  trying  what  re- 
lief can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  latter  ingenious 
instrument. 

I  shall  next  describe  the  various  methods  of  cutting 
for  the  stone,  beginning  with  the  most  ancient,  called 
the  apparatus  minor,  and  ending  with  the  modern  pro- 
posal of  employing  a  knife  in  preference  to  a  gorget. 

OF  THE  APPARATUS    MINOR   CUTTING  ON  THE  ORIPK 
OR  CELSUS'S  METHOD. 

The  most  ancient  kind  of  lithotomy  was  that  prac- 
tised upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ago  by  Ammo- 
nius,  at  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  Herophilus  and 
Erasistratus,  and  by  Meges  at  Rome,  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus;  and  being  described  by  Celsus,  is  named 
Lithotomia  Celsiani.  As  the  stone,  fixed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fingers  in  the  anus,  was  cut  directly  upon, 
jt  has  been  called  cutting  on  the.  gripe,  a  knife  and  a 
hook  being  the  only  instruments  used.  The  appella- 
tion of  the  less  apparatus  was  given  to  it  by  Mari- 
au'us  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  a  method  which  he 
described,  called  the  apparatus  major,  from  the  many 
instruments  employed. 

The  operation  was  done  in  the  following  way.  The 
rectum  was  emptied  by  a  glyster,  a  few  hours  previ- 
ously ;  and,  immediately  before  cutting,  the  patient  was 
desired  to  walk  about  his  chamber,  to  bring  the  stone 
down  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ;**he  was  then  placed 
in  the  lap  of  an  assistant,  or  secured  in  the  manner 
now  practised  in  the  lateral  operation.  The  surgeon 
then  introduced  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  his  left 
hand  well  oiled,  into  the  anus;  while  he  pressed  with 
the  palm  of  his  right  hand  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  above  the  pubes,  in  order  to  promote  the  de- 
scent of  the  stone.  With  the  fingers  the  calculus  was 
next  griped,  pushed  forwards  towards  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  made  to  protrude  and  form  a  tumour  on 
the'left  side  of  tiie  perinaeum.  The  operator  then  took 
a  scalpel  and  made  a  lunated  incision  through  the  skin 
and  cellular  substance,  directly  on  the  stone  near  the 
anus  down  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  the  horns 
towards  the  hip.  Then,  in  the  deeper  and  narrower 
part  of  the  wound,  a  second  transverse  incision  was 
made  on  the  stone  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder  itself, 
till  the  flowin"  out  of  the  urine  showed  that  the  inci- 
sion exceeded  in  some  degree  the  size  of  the  stone.  The 
calculus,  being  stronglv  pressed  upon  with  the  fingers, 
next  started  out  of  itself,  or  was  extracted  with  a  hook 


for  the  purpose.-- (Celsus,  lib.  7,  cap.  2G.  J.  Bell'r 
Principles,  vol-  2,  p.  42.  Mian  on  Lithotomy,?  VS.) 
The  objections  to  cutting  on  the  gripe  are,  the  ini- 
.ssihilitv  of  always  dividing  the  same  parts;  for 
ose  which  are  cut  will  vary  according  to  the  degree 
of  force  employed  in  making  the  stone  project  in  the 
perinaeum.  When  little  exertion  is  made,  ii  the  itici- 
sion  be  begun  just  behind  the  scrotum,  the  uretlna  inny 
be  altogether  detached  from  the  prostate ;  if  the  stone  be 
much  pushed  out,  the  bladder  may  be  entered  beyond 
the  prostate,  and  both  the  vesicula;  seminales  and  vasa 
deferentia  inevitably  suffer.  Lastly,  if  the  parts  are 
just  sufficiently  protruded,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  will 
be  cut,  through  the  substance  of  the  prostate  gland.— 
(Allan  on  Lithotomy.  Burns,  in  Edinli.  Surg.  Jour- 
nal, JVo.  XIII.    J.  Bell,  vol.  2,  p.  59.) 

The  preceding  dangers  were  known  to  Fabricrus  Hif 
danus,  who  attempted  to  obviate  them  by  cutting  on  a 
staff  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder. 
He  began  his  incision  in  the  perinaeum,  about  half  an 
inch  on  the  side  of  the  raphe;  and  he  continued  the 
cut,  inclining  the  knife,  as  he  proceeded,  towards  the 
hip.  He  continued  to  divide  the  parts  till  he  reached, 
the  staff,  after  which  he  enlarged  the  wound  to  such  aa 
extent  as  permitted  him  easily  with  a  hook  to  extract 
the  stone,  which  he  had  previously  brought  into  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  by  pressure  with  the  fir.gers  in  the 
rectum.— (Burns  J  In  this  way  Mr.  C.  Bell  has  ope- 
rated with  success— (J*  Bell.) 

The  apparatus  minor,  as  practised  by  Fabi  icius,  with 
the  aid  of  a  staff,  is  certainly  a  very  simple  operation 
on  children,  and  some  judicious  surgeons  donbt  the 
propriety  of  its  present  neglected  stale.  You  cut,  says 
an  eminent  writer,  upon  the  stone,  and  make  of  course 
with  perfect  security  an  incision  exactly  proportioned 
to  its  size.  There  is  no  difficult  nor  dangerous  dissec- 
tion ;  no  gorget  nor  other  dangerous^nstrunient  thrust 
into  the  bladder,  with  the  risk  of  its  passing  between 
that  and  the  rectum ;  you  are  performing  expressly  the 
lateral  incision  of  Raw  and  Cheselden,  in  the  most  sim- 
ple and  favourable  way.  The  prrsca  simplicitas  in- 
slrumentorumseews  to  have  been  deserted  for  thesake 
of  inventing  more  ingenious  and  complicated  opera- 
tions.— (J.  Bell.) 

Celsus  has  delivered  one  memorable  precept  in  hit 
description  of  lithotomy,  ut  plaga  paulo  major  qiein 
calculus  sit;  and  he  seems  to  have  known  very  weir 
that  there  was  more  danger  in  lacerating  than  cutting 
the  parts. 

The  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  minor,  however, 
formerly  emboldened  every  quack  to  undertake  it;  and 
as  this  was  followed  by  the  evils  and  blunders  un- 
avoidably originating  from  ignorance,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  diminished  the  emolument  of  regular  practi- 
tioners, the  operation  felt  into  disrepute.— (See  Heis- 
ter.)  It  was  longer  practised,  however,  than  all  the 
other  methods,  having  been  continued  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  16th  century ;  and  it  was  performed  at 
Bordeaux,  Paris,  and  other  places  in  France,  on  pa- 
tients of  all  ages,  by  Raoux,  even  as  late  as  150 .years 
ago.  Fre>e  Jaques  occasionally  had  recourse  to  it: 
and  it  was  successfully  executed  by  Heister.— (Part  2, 
chap.  140.)  A  modern  author  recommends  it  always  to 
be  preferred  on  boys  under  fourteen. — (Mian,  p.  12.) 

APPARATUS  MAJOR. 

So  named  from  the  multiplicity  of  instruments  em- 
ployed ;  or  the  Marian  method,  from  having  been  first 
published  by  Mariapus  Sanctus,  in  1524,  as  the  inven- 
tion of  his  master  Johannes  de  Romania. 

This  operation,  which  came  into  vogue,  as  wc  have 
noticedf,  from  avaricious  causes,  was  rude  and  painful 
in  its  performance,  and  very  fatal  in  its  consequences. 
The  apology  for  its  introduction  was  the  declaration  of 
Hippocrates,  that  the  wounds  of  membranous  parts  art 
mortal-  It  was  contended,  however,  that  such  parts 
might  be  dilated  with  impunity ;  and  on  this  principle 
of  dilatation  Romanis  invented  a  complex  and  daflget- 
ous  plan  of  operating;  one  very  incompetent  to  fulfil 
the  end  proposed;  one  which,  though  supposed  only 
to  dilate,  really  lacerated  the  parts.— (Burns.) 

The  operator,  kneeling  on  one  knee,'  made  an  inci- 
sion with  his1  razor  along  the  petimeum,  on  one  side  of 
the  raphe  ;  and  feeling  with  his  little  finger  fpr  Jbe 
curve  of  the  staff",  he  opened  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra;  and  fixing  the  point  /if  the  knife  iri  the 
groove  of  the  staff  gave  it  to  an  assistant  to  hold,  while 
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he  passed  a  probe  along  the  knife  into  the  groove  of  the 
staff,  and  thus  into  the  bladder.  The  urine  now  flowed 
out,  and  the  staff  was  withdrawn.  The  operator  next 
took  two  conductors,  a  sort  of  strong  iron  probes  ;  one, 
named  a  female  conductor,  having  in.  it  a  groove,  like 
one  of  our  common  directors :  the  other,  the  male  con- 
ductor, having  a  probe  point  corresponding  with  that 
groove.  The  grooved,  or  female  conductor,  being  in- 
troduced along  the  probe  into  the  bladder,"  the  probe 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  male  conductor  passed  along 
the  groove  of  the  female  one  into  the  bladder.  Then 
commenced  the  operation  of  dilating.  The  lithotomist 
took  a  conductor  in  each  hand,  and  by  making  their 
shafts' diverge,  dilated,  or,  in  plain  language,  tore  open 
the  prostate  gland.— (J.  Sell.) 

It  would  be  absurd  in  me  to  trace  the  various  dila- 
ting instruments  contrived!  for  the  improvement  of  this 
barbarous  operation,  by  the  Qolots,  Marechal,  Le  Dranj 
Pare,  &x.  Among  the  numerous  glaring  objections  to 
the  apparatus  major,' we  need  only  notice  the  cutting  of 
the  bulb-of  the  uretfira;  not  sufficiently  dividing  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  nor  the  transversalis 
porinasi  muscle,  which  forms  a  kind  of  bar  across  the 
place  where  the  stone  should  be  extracted  ;  violent  dis- 
tention of-the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  and 
neck  of  the  bladder ;  laceration  of  thesejatter  parts ; 
large  abscesses,  extravasation  of  urine,  and  gangrene; 
frequent  impotency  afterward  ;  and  extensive  fatality. 
Bertrandi  even  saw  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  blad- 
der torn  from  the  prostate  by  the  violence  employed  lh 
thiavile  method  of  operating.— ( Operations  de  Chir.p. 
169.)  However,  Pare,  Le  Aran,  Le  Cat,  Mery,  Mo- 
rand,  Marechal,  Raw,  and  all  the  best  surgeons  in  Eu- 
rope, most  strangely  practised  this  rash  method  for  two 
hundred  years,  till  Frere  Jacques,  in  1697,  taught  at 
Paris  the  original  model  of  lithotomy,  as  commonly 
adopted  at  the  present  day. 

THE  HIGH  OPERATION'  •  . 

Was  first  practised  in  Patis  in  1475,  by  Colot,  as  an  ex- 
periment on  a  criminal,  by  permission  of  Louis  the  XI. ; 
ahd  the  patient  recovered  in  a  fortnight.  The  earliest 
account  of  this  method  of  operating  was  published  in 
1556,  by  Pierre  Fran',0,  in  his  Treatise  on  Hernia,  cd. 
1.  He  performed  it  on  a  child  two  years  old,  after 
•finding  the  calculus  too  large  to  admit  of  being  extracted 
from  the  perinaeum,  where  he  had  first  made  an  ppen- 
ing ;  his  remarks,  however,  tend  to  discourage  the 
practice.  Rossetus  recommended  it  with  great  zeal  in 
his  book  entitled  Partus  Casarius,  printed  in  1591; 
init  he  never  performed  the  operation  himself.  Tolet 
mentions  the  trial  of  it  in  the  H6tel-Dieu,  but,  without 
entering  into  the  particular  causes  of  its  discontinu- 
ance, merely  says  that  it  was  found  inconvenient. 
About  the  year  1719,  it  was  first  done  in  England  by 
Mr.  Douglas;  and  after  him  practised  by  others.— 
(.Skarp's  Operations.) 

The  patient  being  laid  on  a  square  table,  with  hisl&gs 
hanging  off,  and  fastened  to  the  sides  of  it  by  a  liga- 
ture passed  above  the  knee,  his  head  and  body  lifted 
up  ^  little  by  pillows,  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal 
rnustflee*  and  his  hands  held  steady  by  some  assistants.; 
IB  much  lKirh<y-w.ner  as  he  could  bear,  which  was 
often  about  eight  ounces,  and  sometimes  twelve,  was 
injected  through  a  catheter  into  the  bladder. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  water,  an  assist- 
ant grasped  the  penis  the  moment  the  catheter  was 
withdrawn,  holding  it  on  one  side  in  such  a  manner  as 
nol  i  •  stretch  the  skin  of  the  abdomen;  then  with  a 
round-edged  knife  an  incision,  about  four  inches  long, 
was  made  between  the  recti  and  pyramidal  muscles, 
through  the  niembrana  adiposa,  as  deep  as  the  bladder, 
bringing  its  extremity  almost  down  to  the  penis  ;  afte? 
tins,  with  a  crooked  knife,  the  incision  was  continued 
info  the  bladder,  and  carried  a  little  under  the  os  pubis  • 
and  immediately  upon  the  water's  flowing  out,  the  fore- 
finger o(  the  left  hand  was  introduced,  which  directed 
the  forceps  to  the  slone.-(Sharp^Operations.)  Saba- 
tier  disapproves  of  making  lhe  cut  in  the  bladder  from 
below  upwards,  lest  the  knife  injure  the  peritoneum  — 
(MU.  Opiratoire,t.  3, p.  160.)  f«'W«eum. 

Although  iliis-method  of  operating  appears  at  first 
view  feasible  enough,  several  objections  soon  brought 
it  into  disuse.  L  The  irritation  of  a  stone  Aften  causes 
such  a  thickened  and  contracted  state  of  the  bladder 
that  this  viscus  will  not  admit  of  being  distended  so  as 
to  rise  above  the  pubes.  2.  If  the  operalorshoulrjbreak 


the1  stone*  the  fragments  cannot  be  easily  washed  away, 
but,  remaining  behind,  form  a  nucleus  for  a  future 
stone.   3.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  high  ope- 
ration is  very  commonly  followed  by  extravasation  of 
urine,  attended  with  suppuration  and  gangrenous  mis- 
chief in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  pelvis.  Thig 
.happens  because  the  urine  more  readily  escapes  out  of 
the  wound  in  the  bladder  than  through  the  urethra; 
and  also  because,  when  the  bladder  contracts  and  sinks 
behind  the  os  pubis,  the  wound  in  it  ceases  to  be 
parallel  to  that  in  the  linea  alba  and  integuments,  and 
becomes  deeper  and  deeper.'  For  the  prevention  of 
these  ill  consequences,  says  Sabatier,  it  vvifl'  be  in  vain 
to  make  the  patient  lie  in  a  horizontal  posture,  and 
keep  a  catheter  introduced,  as  Rousset  and  Morand  re- 
commended: the  bad  effects  being  still  neither  less  fre- 
quent nor  less  fatal. — (See  Medeeine  Operatotre,  t.  3,  p . 
161,  edit.  2.)    And  Sir  Everard  Home  confesses,  that 
while  the  high  operation  for  the  stone  had  no  other 
channel  but  the  wound  for  carrying  off  the  urine,  it 
seemed  to  him  a  method  which  ought  never  to  be 
adopted ;  '.'  the  urine  almost  always  insinuating  itself 
into  the  cellular  membrane  behind  the  pubes,  pro- 
ducing sloughs,  and  consequently  abscesses." — {On. 
Strictures,  vol.  3,  p.  359,  8vo.  Land.  1821.)    4.  The  dan- 
ger of  exciting  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  5. 
The  injection  itself  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  however 
slow  the  fluid  be  injected,  the  bladder  can  seldom  be  di- 
lated enough  to  make  the  operation  absolutely  secure  ; 
and  when  hastily  dilated,  its  tone  may  be  destroyed. — 
(See  Sharp,  Allan,  Sabatier,  <$-c.)  ■ 

Some  judicious  surgeons  of  the  present  da*y  are  de 
cidedly  of  opinion,  that  when  a  stone  in  the  bladder  is 
known  to  be  very  large,  no  attempt  ought  ever  to  be 
made  to  extract  it  from  the  perinaeum.  Scarpa  de- 
clares, that  the  lateral  operation  should  not  be  prac- 
tised when  the  calculus  exceeds  twenty  lines  in  its 
small  diameter. — (See  Memoir  on  the  Cutting  Gorget 
of  Hawkins,  p.  8,  transl.  by  Briggs.)  In  such  case's, 
it  is  true,  the  surgeon  may  do  the  lateral  operation,  and 
try  to  break  the  stone.  But  ought  this  proceeding  to  be 
preferred  to  the  high  operation  1  I  speak  particularly 
of  cases  in  which  the  stone  is  known  to  be  of  very 
large  dimensions  before  any  operation  is  begun. 
Were  the  lateral  operation  commenced,  the  stone,  if 
too  large  for  extraction,  must  of  course  be  broken  ;  for 
it  is  then  too  late  to  adopt  the  high  operation  with  ad- 
vantage. That  such  things  have  been  done,  however,  ' 
and  yet  the  patients  escaped,  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be 
denied.  Deschamps  mentions  an  instance  in  which 
M.  Lassus,  after  using  Hawkins's  gorget,  could  not,  draw 
out  the  calculus,  and  he  therefore  immediately  did  the 
high  operation,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Indeed, 
the  second  example  of  the  high  operatioiijon  record, 
was  done  by  Franco  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
the  patient  was  saved.  I  have  also  heard  of  a  modem 
French  surgeon  who  began  with  the  lateral  operation, 
but  finding  a  large  calculus,  ended  with  performing  the 
high  operation,  without  the  least  delay  or  hesitation : 
the  patient  died. 

Mr.  S.  Sharp,  an  excellent  practical  surgeon  in  his 
time,  after  noticing,  with  great  impartiality,  the  objec- 
tions which  were  then  urged  against  the  high  operation, 
says,  that  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  hereafter  it 
were  revived  and  practised  with  success ;  an  obser- 
vation which  implied  that  he  foresaw  that  the  method 
was  capable  of  being*o  improved  as  to  free  it  from  its 
most  serious  inconveniences.  In  fact,  since  his  time, 
various  attempts  havebeen  made  to  introduce  thehigli 
operation  anew,  and  upon  improved  principles.  Frere 
Cdme,  in  particular,  knew  very  well  that  there  were 
circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  a  calculus  above  a  cer- 
tain size,  disease  of  the  urethra,  or  prostate  gland,  &c, 
where  the  lateral  operation  was  liable  to  great  difficul- 
ties and  disadvantages,  and  where  the  high  operation, 
if  it  could  be  perfected,  would  be  a  fitter  and  safer 
mode  of  proceeding.  However,  it  was  only  in  such 
cases,  and  not  in  all;  that  Frere  Cftme  thought  the  me- 
thod better  than  the  lateral  operation.  He  had  also  dis- 
cernment enough  to  perceive  that  it  was  extremely  de- 
sirable' to  invent  some  means  whereby  the  painful  and 
hurtful  distention  of  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  organ  rise  behind  the  pubes,  would  be 
rendered  unnecessary,  at  the  same  time  that  some  mea- 
sure was  adopted  for  letting  the  urine  have  a  more  de- 
pending outlet,  than  the  wound  in  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion.   In  the  early  editions  of  this  Dictionary,  the 
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.error  was  committed  of  representing  Cdme  to  have  cut 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  as  well  as  its  fundus;  a  mis- 
take which  I  first  became  aware  of  upon  the  P«2»J 
of  Mr.  Carpue's  interesting  work  on  lithotomy.    1  ne 
fact  is,  that  Come  did  not  wound  the  bladder  in  two 
places  but  operated  after  the  following  way  .  he  hr^t 
ntrodueed  through  the  urethra  into  fte  bladd«,arta^ 
which  was  then  held  by  an  assistant.    An  incision,  an 
inch  in  length,  was  now  made  in  the  WHPWjffi 
same  direction  as  in  the  lateral  operation.  A"^^' 
incision  was  made  in  ttje  membranous  part  of  the  uie 
LTne-the  Si  oove  of  the  staff,  as  far  as  the  prostate 
L  and *    A  very  deeply  grooved  director  was  then 
Ed  along  the  staff  into  the  bladder,  and  the  latter 
fnsU umen   was  withdrawn.    By  means  ot  .the  dnec- 
o a » ide  5  dard,  or  kind  of  catheter  furnished  with 
i  stiletu"  was  now  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  the 
direct,    tain  out.    An  incision  was  then  made,  about 
fte*  or  four  inches  in  length,  just  above  the  symp  ly- 
sis of  the  Pubes,  .down  to,  and  in  the  direction  of,  the 
Unnl  alba    A  trocar,  in  which  there  was  a  concealed 
bSry,  was  next  passed  into  the  linea  alba,  close  to 
the  pubes,  and  the  blade  of  the  knife  then  started  from 
"its  sheath  towards  the  handle  ot  the  ins  rument,  wi  de 
its  other  end  remained  stationary.    In  tins  manner  the 
owe  part  of  the  linea  alba  was  cut  from  below  up- 
wards, and  an  aperture  was  made,  which  was  now  en- 
larged with  a  probe-pointed    curved  knife,x.  behind 
which  a  finger  was  kept,  so  as  to  push  the  peritoneum 
out  o  the  way.    C6me  then  took  hold  of  the  sonde  a 
dard  with  his  sight  hand,  and  elevating  its  extremity, 
■lifted  up  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  while :  with  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  he  endeavoured  to  feel  it*  ex- 
.    tremity  in  the  wound.    As  soon  as  the  end  of  the  in- 
strument was  perceived,  it  was  taken  hold  ot  between 
the  thumb  and  mid(Ue  finger,  the  peritoneum  was 
carefully  kept  up  out  of  the  way,  and  the  stilette  was 
pushed  by  an  assistant  from  within  outwards  through 
the  fundus  of  the  bladder.    The  bladder  being  thus 
pierced,  the  operator  introduced  into  a  groove  in  the 
stilette  a  curved  bistoury,  with  which  he  divided  the 
front  of  the  bladder  from  above  downwards,  nearly  to 
its  neck.    He  then  passed  his  fingers  into  the  opening, 
and  keeping  up  the  bladder  with  them,  withdrew  the 
sonde  d  daM  altogether.   But  as  it  was  desirable  that 
both  his  hands  should  be  free,  the  bladder  was  pre- 
vented from  slipping  away  by  means  of  a  suspensory 
.  hook  held  by  an  assistant  as  soon  as  the  opening  was 
found  to  be  already  ample  enough,  or  had  been  en- 
larged t"  the  necessary  extent.    Cdmenext  introduced 
the  forceps,  took  out  the  stone,  and  passed  a  cannula, 
or  elastic  gum  catheter,  through  the  wound  in  the  peri- 
najum  into  the  bladder,  so  as  to  maintain  a  ready  out- 
let for  the  urine,  and  divert  this  fluid  from  the  wound 
in  the  bladder.   In  women,  of  course,  the  catheter  was 
passed  through  the  meatus  urinarius.   And  I  ought 
here  to  observe,  that  Cdme,  like  Scarpa,  thought  the 
high  operation  especially  advisable  for  females,  be- 
cause his  experience  had  taught  him,  that  the  division, 
or  dilatation,  of  the  meatus  urinarius  was  generally 
followed  by  an  incontinence  of  urine.— (See  JVouvellc 
Melhnde  d'extraire  la  Pierre  de  la  Vassie  par  dessus 
le  Pubis,  SfC.  8vo.  Bruxelles,  1779.) 

Another  modification  of  the  high  operation  was  sug- 
gested by  Deschamps,  who,  instead  ot  opening  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  as  Cdme  did,  perfo- 
rated the  bladder  from  the  redum,and  through  the  can- 
nula of  the  trocar  effected  the  same  objects  which  the 
.  latter  lithotomist  accomplished  by  means  of  the  inci- 
sion in  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra.  Of  the 
two  plans,  that  devised  by  Cdme  is  unquestionably  the 
best,  because  not  attended  with  a  double  wound  of  the 
bladder,  a  thing  which,  I  conceive,  .must  always  be 
highlv  objectionable.  . 

Dr'Soubeibielle,  who  practises  Cdme's  method,  in- 
troduces a  silver  wi/e  thrnuuh  the  cannula  of  the  sonde 
A  dard  and  passes  it  through  the  wound  made  in  the 
linea  alba  -The  wire  is  then  held  while  the  sonde  a 
dard  is  withdrawn,  and  a  flexible  guln-catheter  is 
rnssed  bv  means  of  the  wire  into  the  bladder  through 
The  wound  in  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra 
The  wire  is  now  withdrawn,  and  tne  catheter  is  fixed 
witli  tapes,  passed  rbund  the  thighs  and  pelvis,  and  a 
bladder  is  ied  to  it  for  the  reception  of  the  urine.  "A 
piece  of  soft  linen,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  six  or  eight 
Fnches  Ions  is  to  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
forceps  into  he  bottom  of  the  bladder  ;»  the  object  of 


i  „i,  =iin  of  linen  is  to  carry  off  such  urine  as  may  noi 
£       »  catheter.    Lint  and  light  dressing. 

1    iu.,1  mil  a  bandage  round  the  abdomen.  Great 
^flSrtGK  pp  the  catheter  pervious,  and, 
usually  on  the  third  day,  the  slip  of  linen  may  betaken  - 
out  and  the  wound  closed  with  adhesive  plaster  - See 
roue's  History  of  the  High  Operation,  p.  171  17!.) 

sTr  Everard  Vome  made'rial  of  Dr.  SouberbW', 
method-in  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  though  some  dir. 
ficultv  and  delay  occurred  in  the  operation,  on  account 
of  the  stone  being  encysted,  the  result  was  successful 
Subsequently  to  this  case,  however,  Sir  Everard  had 
invented  and  practised  another  method  which,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  is  better  than  that  of  Come  or  Souber- 
bielle  though  its  principles  are  the  same.  When  it  is 
considered,  that  in  the  operation  of  these  last  lithoto- 
mists  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  not  opened,  and  the 
catheter  enters  this  receptacle  through  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra,  it  must  be  immediately  obvious 
that  the  incision  in  the  perinsum  cannot  answer  any 
material  object,  because  a  tube  may  be  placed  in  the 
same  position  by  passing  it  through  the  urethra  from 
the  orifice  in  the  glans.  The  retainer,  or  bracelet,  in- 
vented for  keeping  the  catheter  in  the  bladder  in  casts 
of  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  seemed  to  Sir 
Everard  Home  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  high  ope- 
ration, since  it  keeps  the  tube  steadily  m  the  rfetural 
canal,  and  renders  the  wound  in  the  perinamm  unne- 
cessary. Bracelets  for  this  purpose,  extremely  elastic, 
and  producing  no  irritation,  are  sold  by  Mr.  Weiss, 
of  the  Strand.  They  are  furnished  with  small  mips, 
to  which  the  outer  end  of  the  catheter  is  filed  by 
means  of  string.  •  •  • 

Sir  Everard  Home  performed  his  new  operation  for 
the  first  time  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  on  the  26th  of 
Mav  1820.    "An  incision  was  made  in  the  direction 
of  the  linea  alba,  between  the  pyramidales  muscles, 
beginning  at  the  pubes,  and  extending  four  inches  in 
length:  it  was  continued  down  to  the  tendon.  The 
linea  alba  was  then  pierced  close  to  the  pubes,  and  di- 
vided by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  to  the  extent  of  three 
inches.   The  pyramidales  muscles  had  a  portion  of 
their  origin  at  the  symphysis  pubis  detached  to  make 
room.    When  the  finger  was  passed  down  under  the 
linea  alba,  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  was  felt 
covered  with  loose,  fatty,  cellular  membrane.  A  silver 
catheter,  open  at  the  end,  was  now  passed  along  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder,  and  when  the  point  was  lelt 
by  the  finger  in  the  wound,  pressing  up  the  fundus,  a 
stilet  that  had  been  concealed  was  forced  through  he 
coats  of  the  bladder,  and  followed  by  the  end  of  the 
catheter.   The  stilet  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
opening  through  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  enlarged  to- 
wards the  pubes,  by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  two  fingers,  and  then  the  catheter  was 
withdrawn.   The  fundus  of  the  bladder  was  held  up 
by  one  finger,  and  the  stone  examined  by  the  ton. 
finger  of  the  right  hand.    A  pair  of  forceps,  with  a  pet 
attached,  was  passed  down  into  the  bladder,  and  ne 
stone  directed  into  it  by  the  finger:  the  surface  beng 
very  rough,  the  stone  struck  upon  the  opening  uie 
forceps,  and  being  retained  there  by  the  fi'ujer,  wase  ■ 
traded.    A  slip  of  linen  had  one  end  introduced  into 
the  bladder,  and  the  other  was  left  hanging  out .  ol  ui 
wound,  the  edges  of  which  were  brought  togeine  »> 
adhesive  plaster.    A  flexible  gum  catheter,  without! 
stilet,  was  passed  into  the  bladder  by  the  urethra,  a  I 
kept  there  by  an  elastic  retainer  surrounding  ine  pin  ■ 
The  patient  was  put  to  bed,  and  laid  upon  his  side,  n 
which  position  the  urine  escaped  freely  througn 
catheter."  '  As  no  bipod  had  been  lost  in  the  operaiinii, 
twelve  ounces  were  taken  from  the  arm.    Ihe  ne 
day  the  slip  of  linen  was  withdrawn,  as  useless  aio 
irritating,  the  catheter,  while  pervious,  preventing  any 
urine  from  escaping  by  the  wound.   Sir  tvera 
thinks,  that  in  future  the  linen  need  nnly  be  left  m  in 
external  wound,  so  as  to'  prevent  collections  ofmatter 
and  carry  off  any  urine  which  may  issue  from  in 
opening  in  the  bladder  when  the  catheter  happens  woe 
stopped  up:   For  this  operation,  Sir  Everard  pauic" 
larly  recommends  catheters,  with  their  insides  polisneu 
like  their  outsides,  in  order  that  they  may  better  resis 
the  effects  of  the  urine.   Suffice  it  to  add,  with  respe" 
to  the  above  case,  that  the  boy  soon  recovered,  in« 
bladder  having  Resumed  its  healthy  functions  in  w1 
days,  although  the  calculus  was  of  the  roughed  P*61 
ble  kind.  * 
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Sir  Everard  Home  repeated  his  new  method  on  a 
jvntlernan,  who  went" out  in  his  carriage  with  the  ex- 
ternal wound  completely  healed,  on  the  14lh  day  after 
Ihe  operation.  The  only  particulars  which  need  here 
tie  noticed,  in  regard  to  tlie  latter  case,  are,  that  some 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  bringing  the  point  of  the 
catheter  forwards  towards  the  pubes,  and  the  slit  in  the 
front  of  the  instrument  made  it  30  incapable  of  bearing 
lateral  motion,  that  the  two  sides  were  twisted  over 
Dne  another. — ( On  Strictures,  vol.  3,  p.  359, 8vo.  Land. 
1820.)  Some  other  cases,  however,  which  have  oc- 
curred in  St.  George's  Hospital,  have  had  the  effect  of 
satisfying  numerous  very  good  judges,  that,  as  a  ge- 
neral practice,  the  high  operation  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

Whoever  follows  this  method  of  operating  should 
always  be  provided  with  several  tubes  and  stilets  of 
different  lengths  and  curvatures  ;  for,  in  the  only  case 
iu  which  F  have  seen  the  operation  attempted,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  catheter  Could  not  be  made  to  project 
the  fundus  of  the  bladder  towards  the  pubes,  and  after 
'"long  protracted  endeavours  had  been  made  to  bring  the 
<md  of  the  instrument  upwards  and  forwards,  the  tube 
broke,  and  the  operation  was  left  unfinished.  The 
impression  upon  my  mind  was,  that  no  resistance  of 
the  bladder  could  account  for  what  happened,  and  that 
the  fault  lay  in  the'  instrument  itself,  which  should 
have  been  exchanged  for  another  of  more  suitable  form, 
as  soon  as  it  was  found  to  be  inapplicable.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  suggestion  of  al- 
ways having  at  hand  a  sufficient  number  of  tubes  and" 
stilets  of  different  lengths  and  curvatures,  Sir  Everard 
Home's  new  method  will  be  the  best  modification  of 
the  high  operation  yet  proposed.  The  slip  of  linen, 
however,  I  think  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  by  its  irrita- 
tion than  any  good,  as  a  conductor  of  the  urine  or  mat- 
ter out  of  the  wound.'  At  all  events,  as  Sir  Everard 
has  observed,  it  should  never  be  passed  into  the  blad- 
der itself.  Whenever  1  am  asked  my  opinion  of  the 
Iniih  operation,  I  always  restrict  my  approval  of  far- 
ther ii  ials  <Tf  \\  to  cases  in  which  the  calculus  is  known 
beforehand  to  he  of  very  large  size,  or  the  urethra  and 
prostate  gland  are  diseased.  The  reasons  urged  by 
Mr.  Carpue,  in  favour  of  the  high  operation  in  most 
•cases  are:  1.  Because  it  is  generally  performed  in  less 
lime  ;  a  point  which  may  be  disputed,  though  it  is  per- 
hifpa  not  worth  contesting,  since  the  danger  of  an  ope- 
ration cannot  always  be  truly  estimated  by  the  length 
of  time  which  the  patient  remains  in  tlje  operating 
room,  slow  and  gentle  proceedings  sometimes  contri- 
buting to  his  safety.  2.  There  is  less  pain;  a  remark, 
the  justness  of  which  must  depend,  perhaps,  upon  the 
manner  in  which  each  operation  is  done.  3.  There  is 
no  fear  of  a  fatal  hemorrhage;  a  consideration  which 
I  admit  is  one  good  reason  in  favour  of  the  high  opera- 
tion; though  the  lateral  operation  is  only  subject  to 
risk  of  hemorrhage  when  the  incisions  are  directed  in 
a  manner  not  sanctioned  in  this  Dictionary.  4.  There 
is  no  division  of  the  prostate  and  inferior  part  of  the 
hladder ;  no,  but  there  is  one  of  the  fundus,  so  that 
perhaps  on  this  point  the  two  operations  stand  upon 
an  equality.  As  for  there  being  no  danger  in  the  high 
operation  of  wounding  the  rectum,  it  is  undoubtedly 
a«  advantage,  though  the  accident,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen,  is  not  followed  by  any  serious  consequences,  and 
can  only^happen  from  inattention  to  rules  easily  fol- 
lowed. 5,  The  stone,  if  of  a  certain  size,  cannot  be 
extracted  by  the  lateral  operation,  hut  admits  of  being 
so  by  the  high  operation.  Of  all  the  reasons  for  the 
latter  practice,  this  appears  to  me  the  strongest,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  disease  in  the  urethra  and 
prostate.  G.  A  small  stone  is  more  readily  discovered 
lfi  this  method  than  in  the  lateral  operation:  a  point 
winch  I  consider  questionable,  and,  at  all  events;  not 
sufficiently  important  to  form  a  ground  for  tile  high 
operation  Indeed,  the  long  time  which  several  pa- 
tients in  St.  George's  Hospital  were  subjected  to  the 
agony  caused  by  repeatedly  groping  and  fishing  for  the 
stone  in  vain,  has  pow.fi(led  a  great  many  judicious 
surgeons  with  strong  aversion  to  a  continuance  of  the 
attempts  to  revive  in  this  country  the  practice  of  the 
high  operation.  7.  If  a  stone  breaks,  the  particles  can 
be  extracted  with  more  certainty  than  in  the  lateral 
operation:  on  this  question  authors  differ,  and  the  re 
marks  in  the  foregoing -passage  are  rather  a°ainst  the 
Correctness  of  the  statement.  8.  The  high  operation 
enables  the  surgeon  to  remove  encysted  cafeuli  with 


greater  ease  ;  a  reason  which  may  perhaps  be  "enerally 
true,  but  which  is  somewhat  weakened  by  °the  con- 
sideration that  encysted  calculi  are  not  very  frequent 
Mr.  Carpue  allows  that  the  high  operation  should  not 
be  selected  when  the  patient  is  corpulent,  and  the  blad- 
der is  thickened  and  diseased,  so  that  its  fundus  cannot 
be  raised  above  the  pubes.— (See  Hist,  of  the  m<r/t 
Operation,  p.  173,  8vo.  Lond..  1819.) 

Although  Scarpa  thinks  the  lateral  operation  un- 
likely to  answer  when  the  calculus  exceeds  twenty 
lines  in  its  less  diameter,  he  considers  the  high  ope- 
ration also  useless  in  such  a  case,  and  even  fatal ;  be- 
cause, according  to  his  observations,  when  tiie  stone 
is  very  large,  the  bladder  and  kidneys  are  almost  al- 
ways too  much  diseased  for  the  patient  to  recover. — 
(Observazioni  sul  Taglio  Retto  Vesicale,  p.  3  and  48, 
ito.  Pavia,  1823.)  He  has  only  met  with  two  cases  to 
the  contrary.  However,  in  another  place,  in  consider- 
ing the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  high  ope- 
ration, as  compared  with  that  performed  through  the 
rectum,  in  cases  where  the  stone  is  too  large  to  be  ex- 
tracted by  the  perinaeuin,  he  gives  his  decided  prefer- 
ence to  the  former. — (P.  47.)  The  high  operation  he 
also  considers  the  only  method  by  which  women  can 
be  cured  without  leaving  them  afflicted  wilij  an  incon- 
tinence of  urine.— (P.  49.)  However,  after  the  facts 
related  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Mr.  Thomas  and  others 
(Lond.  Med.  Gliir.  Trans.),  and  Dr.  Hamilton  (Edin, 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.2,  p.  117),  few  surgeons  would 
think  of  having  recourse  to  so  dangerous  an  operation 
in  preference  to  the  simple  and  safe  plan  of  dilating 
the  meatus  urinarius.  I  decline  entering-  into  any 
strict  consideration  of  the  inconveniences  to  which 
this  method  is  exclusively  subject,  especially  the  greater 
vicinity  of  the  wound  to  the  peritoneum  and  small 
intestines,  and  the  division  of  that  membrane  and  pro- 
trusion of  the  viscera:  accidents,  which  will  be  found 
by  any  body  who  chooses  to  look  over  the  cases  on 
record,  not  to  have  been  unfrequent. 

In  December,  1818,  Mr.  Kirby,  of  Dublin,  performed 
the  high  operation  for  the  extraction  of  an  elastic  gum 
catheter,  which  had  slipped  into  the  bladder  through 
the  cannula  of  a  trocar,  with  which  paracentesis  had 
been  performed.  No  contrivance  was  found  necessary 
for  lifting  up  the  fundus  of  the  bladder.  The  punc- 
ture already  made  was  enlarged,  and  after  the  opera- 
tion was  finished,  a  catheter  was  placed  in  the  wound, 
but  was  withdrawn  on  the  4th  day,  as  the  urine.passed 
out  by  the  side  of  it.  The  case  terminated  well.— (See 
Kirby's  Cases,  p.  92,  if-c.  8vo.  Dublin,  1819.)  In  an 
example,  in  which  the  calculus  was  lodged  in  the  fun- 
dus of  a  little  boy's  bladder,  aged  six  years,  Dr.  Bai- 
lingall  undertook  the  high  operation,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  stone  might  have  been  more  easily  ex- 
tracted above  the  pubes  than  from  the  perinaium. 
Great  difficulties  were  experienced,  however,  in  getting 
it  out;  and  the  peritoneal  inflammation  which  ensued 
had  a  fatal  termination.  The  stone  measured  more 
than  two  inches  in  one  diameter,  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  the  other ;  while  the  space  between  the  tubero- 
sities of  the  ischium  was  only  two  and  a  half  inches. — 
(See  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2.)  Lithotomy,  m 
whatever  way  performed,  when  the  stone  is  encysted 
(a  circumstance  that  unavoidably  lengthens  the  opera- 
tion and  leads  to  great  disturbance  of  the  parts),  is 
generally  unsuccessful;  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  con- 
sider this  example  as  more  aeainst  the  high  than  the 
lateral  operation,"  which  might  have  been  attended,  as 
Dr.  Ballingall  observes,  with  even  greater  difficulties. 

[The  high  operation  of  lithotomy  was  first  per- 
formed in  this  country  by  Dr.  Gibson,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  since 
by  Or  M'Clellan  and  others.  It  was  preferred  because 
of  the  great  size  of  the  stone  in  these  cases,  rendering 
it  improbable  that  extraction  could  be  effected  through 
the  perineum.— Reese.] 

LATERAL  OPERATION. 

So  named  from  the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the 
bladder  being  laterally  cut. 

From  some  quotations  made  by  Mr.  Carpue  from 
the  works  of  Franco,  it  appears  clear  enough  thai  the 
latter  was  not  only  the  inventor  of  the  lateral  opera- 
tion, but  that  he  placed  his  patients  in  the  position 
adopted  at  the  present  time,  used  similar  instruments 
to  those  now  employed  (excepting  that  his  gorget  had 
no  sharp  side),  and  made  the  same  incisions.  Now, 
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»  »i  detail  of  all  the  processes ;  and  mentions,  u 
as  this  claim  of  Franco  to  an  invention  of  such  ltn-  |  stan ua i  u  improvements,  that  he  used  to  open  the 
portao.ce>  had  been  nearly  or  quite  forgotten,  \vhen  Mr.  |  one  o  11  ell  ils  neck  anu  the  ureter.  But  either 
Carpue's  work  made  its  appearance,  the  latter  gentle-  wauaer  It.iation,  or  Raw  himself  in  his  suppo- 
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man  deserves  much  praise  lor  reminding  the  profession 
of  what  is  due  to  the  memory  of  an  old  surgeon  whose 
name  must  flourish  as  long,  as  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  surgery  is  interesting  to  mankind.  But 
though  Franco  appears  probably  to  have  practised  the 
lateral  operation,  or  something  very  much  like  it,  he 
■aiever  established  the  method  as  a  permanent  improve- 
ment in  surgery,  Which  measure  was  left  to  be  com- 
pleted long  afterward  by  an  ecclesiastic,  who  called 
himself  Frere  Jacques:  he  came  to  Paris  in  lt>9/, 
bringing  with  him  abundance  of  certificates  of  his  dex- 
terity in  operating;  and  having  made  his  history 
known  to  the  court  and  magistrates,  he  got  an  order  to 
cut  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  and  the  Charite,  where  he  ope- 
rated on  about  fifty  persons.  His  success,  however, 
did  not  equal  his  promises,  and  according  to  Dioms 
some  loss  of  reputation  was  the  consequence. 

Frere  Jacques  used  a  large  round  staft  without  a 
groove,  and  when  it>-was  introduced  into  the  bladder 
he  depressed  its  handle,  with  an  intention  ot  makinj 
the  portion  of  this  viscus,  which  he  wished  to  cut,  ap 
proach  the  perinajum.   He  then  plunged  a  long  dag 
'  ger-shaped  knife  into  the  left  hip,  near  the  tuber  isclm 
two  finger-breadths  from  the  perinieum,  and  pushing  l 
Towards  the  bladder,  opened  it  in  its  body,  or  as  nea 
the  neck  as  he  could,  directing  his  incision  upward 
from  the  anus.   He  never  withdrew  his  kmLe  tin  . 
sufficient  opening  had  been  made  for  the  extraction  ot 
the  stone.   Sometimes  he  used  a  conductor  to  guide 
the  forceps,  but  more  commonly  directed  them  with 
his  finger,  which  he  passed  into  the  wound  after  with- 
drawing the  knife.   When  he  had  hold  of  the  stone 
he  used  to  draw  it  out  in  a  quick  rough  manner,  heed 
less  of  the  bad  consequences.    His  only  object  was  to 
get  the  stone  extracted,  and  he  disregarded  every  thing 
else;  all  preparatory  means,  all  dressings,  all  after- 
treatment.—  {Allan,  p.  23.) 

But  although  Frtke  Jacques,  totally  ignorant  of  ana 
tbmy,  and  rude  and  indiscriminate  in  practice,  sunt 
into  disrepute,  some  eminent  surgeons  conceived,  from 
a  consideration  of  the  parts  which  he  cut,  that  his  me- 
thod might  be  converted  into  a  most  useful  operation. 

The  principal  defect  in  his  first  manner  of  cutting 
was  the  want  of  a  groove  in  his  staff;  and  the  conse- 
quenfdifficulty  of  carrying  the  knife  into  the  b  adder 
\t  length  Frere  Jacques  was  prevailed  upon  to  study 
^atomv  by 'which  his  judgment  was  corrected  and 
he  readily  embraced  several  improvements,  which 
were  sinrse^ted  to  him.  Indeed,  we  are  informed,  that 
he  Iv  fuTceeded  better  and  knew  more  than  is  gene- 
rally magined.  Mr.  Sharp  says,  that  when  he  hm.self 

^iffijw*.  aild  Hunauld' that  he  ,he",  a 

staff  with  a  groove,  and,  what  is  rflore  ex  inordinary 
,a(?  Tut  thfrty-eight  patients  successively,  without 

nl ' bourse  of  his  life  and  though  per- 
500"  Jjat'enis.  i"  iiihotomists,  he  was  mutated 

secuted  by  Holland,  and  by  Bamber 

and  Cl^es^dwi  ^n  England,  where  his  operation  was 
perfected.^'^nOj  of  Fr(Sre  jaCgues,  and  his 
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Chirurgie,part^ '  Frere  Jacques  operate, 

Among  the  many  w  ^  metllod  lnto 

was  the  famous  rui",  amazing  success.  He 

Ho.land,  and  P'»c          J  „At  himself,  though  he 

never  puohshed  am ' »«™  ionB.  but  after  his  death, 

admitted  severa  to ^h »  ope  wQr)d  a  very  circum. 
his  successor,  AiDinus,  g»> 


Acinus  in  his  relation,  or  Rawhimsell  in  his  suppo- 
si  ion  was  mistaken;  since  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
cut  the  bladder  in  that  part  upon  the  common  staff,, 
without  also  wounding  the  neck—  {Sharp,  in  Opera- 
tions and  Critical  Inquiry.) 

Raw's  metliod  was  objectionable  even  when  accom- 
plished, as  the  urine  could  not  readily  escape;  and  It 
became  extravasated  around  the  rectum  so  as  to  pro- 
duce  terrible  mischief.  There  is  little  doubt  thai  Raw  s 
really  successful  plan  was  only  imitative  ot  Freie  Jac- 
ques's second  improved  one,  though  he  was  not  honour- 
able enough  to  confess  it. 

Dr.  Bamber  was  the  first  man  in  England  who  made 
a  trial  of  Raw's  method  on  the  living  subject,  which  he 
did  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Cheselden,  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  practising  the  high  operation, 
gladly  abandoned  it  on  receiving  the  account  of  Raw's 
plan  and  success ;  and,  a  few  days  after  Bamber,  lie 
began  to  cut  in  this  way  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

Cheselden  used  at  first  to  operate  in  the  following 
manner.  'The  patient  being  placed  and  tied  much  in 
the  same  way  as  is  done  at  this  day,  the  operator  intro- 
duces a  hollow  grooved  steel  catheter  into  the  bladder, 
and  with  a  syringe,  mounted  with  an  ox's  ureter,  in- 
jects as  much  warm  .water  into  it  as  the  patient  can  , 
bear  without  pain :  the  water  being  kept  from  running 
out  by  a  slip  of  flannel  tied  round  the  penis,  the  end  of 
the  catheter  is  to  be.  held  by  an  assistant,  whose  prin- 
cipal care  is  to  keep,  it  from  rising,  but  not  at  all  to  di- 
rect the  groove  to  the  place  where  the  incision  is  to  be 
made.  ' , 

With  a  pointed  convex-edged  knife,  the  operator,  be- 
ginning  about  an  inch  above  the  anus,  on  the  leftside 
of  the'rapbe,  between  the  accelerator  urime,  and  erec- 
tor penis,  makes  an  incision  downwards  by  the  sidc,of 
the  sphincter  ani,  a  little  obliquely  outwards  as  it  de- 
scends, from  two  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in  length, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  or  size  and  struc- 
ture of  the  parts.    This  incision  he  endeavours  to 
make  all  at  one  stroke,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  skin, 
fat  and  all,  or  part  of  the  levator  ani,  which  lies  In 
his' way.   This  done,  he  passes  his  left  fore-Jinger  into 
the  middle  of  the  wound,  in  order  to  press  the  rectum 
to  one  side,  that  it  may  he  in  less  danger  of  being  cut; 
and  taking  a  crooked  knife  in  bis  other  hand,  with  the 
edge  on  the  concave  side,  he  thrusts  the  point  of  it 
through  the  wound,  close  by  his  finger,  into  the  bladder, 
between  the  vesicula  seminalis  and  os  ischium  of  the 
same  side.   This  second  incision  is  continued  upwards 
til)  the  point  of  the  knife  comes  out  at  the  upper  partof 
the  first.   The  incision  being  completed,  the  operator 
passes  his  left  fore-finger  through  the  wound  into  the 
bladder,  and  having  felt  and  secured  the  stone,  he  m 
traduces  the  forceps,  pulls  out  his  finger,  and  extracts 
the  stone. 

As  the  bladder  was  distended,  Cheselden  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  cut  on  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  that 
as  this  viscus  was  sufficiently  pressed  down  by  the  in- 
strument, the  forceps  could  be  very  well  .introduced 
without  the  use  of  any  director  except  the  fintjer. 
—{Postscript  to  Dovglas's  History  of  the  Lateral  Ope- 
ration, 1726.) 

With  respect  to  this  first  of  Cheselden's  plans,  Sharp 
says,  the  operations  were  exceeding  dexterous ;  but  the 
wound  of  the  bladder,  retiring  back  when  it  was  empty, 
did  not  leave  a  ready  issue  for  the  mine,  which  insinu- 
ated itself  among  the  neighboring  muscles  and  cellu- 
lar substance,  and  founout  of  the  ten  patients  on  whom 
the  operation  was  done,  perished,- and  some  of  the 
others  narrowly  escaped. — {Sharp's  Operations.)  ' 

Cheseldenj  finding  that  he  lost  so  many  patients  in 
ifhitating  Raw,  according  to  the  directions  given  hy 
Albinus,  began  a  new  manner  of  operating,  which  he 
thus  describes:  "  I  first  make  as  long  an  incision  as  I 
well  can,  beginning  near  jhe  place  where  the  old  npe- 
ration  ends,  and  cutting  down  between  the  musculus 
accelerator  urina?  and  erector  penis,  arid  by  ihe  side  of 
the  intcstimyn  'rectum  :  I  then  fe,e!  for"the  staff,  and 
cut  upon  it  the  length  of  the  prostate  gland  straight 
on  to  the  bladder,  holding  down  the  gut  all  the  while 
with  one  or  two  fingers  of  my  left  hand."— {Anatomy 
of  the  Human,  fiody,  ed\  1730.) 

It  deserves  remark,  that  it  was  Cheselden's  second 
manner  of  cutting,  which  was  described  in  the  Op  ui 
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tules  de  Cliirurgie  of  Morand,  who  was  deputed,  and 
had  his  expenses  defrayed,  l>y  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris)  to  come  over  to  England,  and  learn 
from  Mr.  Cheselden  himself,  his  way  of  operating  for 
the  stone ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  most  French 
authors  taking  their  account  from  Morand, describe  Che- 
selden's  second,  not  his  third  operation,  as  that  which 
he  invented,  and  bears  his  name.  But  that  Mr.  Che- 
selden never  resumed  his  second  manner  of  cutting, 
may  be  inferred  from  his  continuing  to  describe  the 
third  only  in  all  the  tuitions  of  his  anatomy  published 
after  1730.— (Seeo  note  by  J.  Thomson,  M.D.,  annexed 
to  his  new  edition  of  Douglas's  Appendix.  Edl  nburgh, 

18u8-)  L      ,  •    u-  ' 

The  instruments  which  Cheselden  employed  in  his 

third  and  most  improved  mode  of  cutting  for  the  stone, 
were  a  staff,  an  incision  knife,  a  gorget,  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps, and  a  crooked  needle  carrying  a  waxed  thread. 
The  patient  being  placed  on  a  table,  his  wrUts  are 
brought  down  to  the  outsides  of  his  ankles,  and  secured 
vliere  by  proper  bandages,  his  knees  having  first  been 
bent,  and  his  heels  brought  back  near  his  buttocks. 

Cheselden  used  then  to  tak«  a  catheter,  first  dipped 
in  oil,  and'  introdupc  jt  into  the  bladder,  where  having 
searched  for-and  discovered  tlfe  stone,  he  gave  the  in- 
strument to  one  of  his  colleagues,  whom  he  desired  to 
satisfy  himself  whether  there  was  a  stone  or  not.  The 
assistant,  standing  on  his  right-hand,  held  the  handle 
of  the  staff  between  his  fingers  and  thumb,  inclined  it  a 
little  towards  the  patient's  right  thigh,  and  dtew  the 
concav'e  side  close  up  to  the  os  pubis,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  urethra  as  far  as  possible  from  the  rectum. 

The  groove  of  the  staff  being  thus  turned  outwardly 
and  laterally,  Cheselden  sat  down  in  a  low  chair,  and 
keeping  the  skin  of  the  perinseum  steady  with  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand,  he  made  the 
first  or  outward  incision  through  the  integuments  from 
above,  downwards,  beginning  on  the  left  side  of  the 
raphe,  between  the  scrotum  and  verge  of  the  anus, 
almost  as  high  up  as  where  the  skin  of  the  perineum 
begins  to  form  the  bag  containing  the  testicles.  Thence 
he  continued  the  wojund  obliquely  outwards,  as  low 
down  as  the  middle  of  the  margin  of  the  anus,  at 
abeut  half  an  inch  distance  from  it,  and  consequently 
beyond  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.    He  was  always 
careful  to  make  this  outward  wound  as  large  as-  he 
could  with  safety.   Having  cut  the  fat  rather  deeply, 
especially  near  the  rectum,  he  used  to  put  his  left  fore- 
finger into  the  wound,  and  keep  it  there  till  the  internal 
incision  was  quite  finished  ;  first  to  direct  the  point  of 
his  knife  into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  which  he  now  felt 
with  the  end  of  his  finger ;  and  secondly,  to  hold  and 
prevent  the  rectum  from  being  wounded,  by  the  side  of 
which  his  knife  was  to  pass.   This  inward  incision 
Cheselden  made  with  more  caution  than  the  former. 
His  knife  first  entered  the  groove  of  the  rostrated  or 
straight  part  of  the  staff,  through  the  side  of  the  blad- 
der} immediately  above  the  prostate,  and  its  point  was 
afterward  brought  along  the  same  groove  in  the  direc- 
tion drfwnwards  and  forwards,  or  towards  himself. 
Cheselden  thus  divided  that  part  of  the  sphincter  of 
the  bladder  which  lay  upon  the  prostate  gland,  of 
which  he  next  cut  the  outside  of  one-half  obliquely, 
according  to  the  direotftjn  and  whole  length  of  the  ure- 
i'11  1  wifmiUt,  and  finished  the  internal  incision,  by  di- 
viding the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  on  the 
convex  part  of  his  staff. 

A  sufficient  opening  being  made,  Cheselden  used  to 
rise  from  his  chair,  his  finger  still  remainipg  in  the 
wound.  Next  he  put  the  beak  of  his  gorget  in  the 
groove  of  the  staff,  and  then  thrust  it  into  the  bladder. 
The  staff  was  now  withdrawn,  and,  while  he  held  the 
gorget  with  his  left  hand,  he  introduced-  the  forceps 
with  the  flat  side  uppermost,  with  meat  caution,  along 
the  concavity  of  the  gorget.  When'the  forceps  were  in 
the  bladder,  he  withdrew  the  gorget,  and  taking  hold  of 
the  two  handles  of  the  forceps  with  both  his  hands,  he 
searched  gently  for  the  stone,  while  the  blades  were 
still  kept  shut.  As  soon  as  the  calculus  was  felt,  the 
forceps  were  opened,  and  an  attempt  made.to  get  the 
lower  blade  under  the  stone,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
more  conveniently  laid  hold -of.  This  being  done  the 
stone  was  extracted  with  a  very  slow  motion,  in  o'rder 
Jpgive  the  parts  time  to  dilate,  and  tlie  forceps  were' 
gently  turned  in  all  directions. 

When  the  stone  was  very  small  and  did  not  lie  well 
in  the  forceps,  Cheselden  used  to  withdraw  this  instru- 


ment, and  introduce  his  finger  into  the  bladder,  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  the  stone,  and  disengaging  it  from 
the  folds  of  the  lining  of  the  bladder,  in  which  it  was 
sometimes  entangled.  Then  the  gorget  was  passed  in 
again  on  the  upper  side  of  his  finger,  and  turned  as  soon 
as  the  latter  was  pulled  out.  Lastly,  the  forceps  were 
introduced  and  the  stone  extracted.  With  the  view  of 
hindering  a  soft  stone  from  breaking  during  its  extrac 
tion,  Cheselden  used  to  put  one  or  more  of  his  fingers 
between  the  branches  of  his  forceps,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  greater  pressure  upon  it,  than  what  was  just  ne- 
cessary to  hold  it  together.  But  when  it  did  break,  or 
there  were  more  calculi  than  one,  he  used  to  extract 
the  single  stones  or  fragments  one  after  another,  re- 
peating the  introduction  of  his  fingers  and  forceps  as 
often  as  there  was  occasion.  Cheselden  took  care  not 
to  thrust  the  forceps  so  far  into  the  bladder  as  to  bruise 
or  wound  its  opposite  side ;  and  he  was  equally  careful 
not  to  pinch  any  folds  of  its  inner  coat.  In  this  way 
Cheselden  saved  fifty  patients  out  of  fifty-two,  whom 
he  cut  successively  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital—  (Appen- 
dix to  the  History  of  the  Lateral  Operation,  by  J. 
Douglas.  1731.) 

Cheselden,.  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  inventor, 
believed  that  he  had  discovered  an  operation  which 
•was  not  susceptible  of  improvement ;  yet  he  himself 
changed  the  manner  o,f  his  incision  not  less  than  three 
times,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  1st.  He  cut  into 
the  body  of  the  bladder,  behind  the  prostate,  when  he 
imitated  Raw.  2dly.  He  cut  another  part  of  the  blad- 
der, viz.,  the  neck,  and  the  thick  substance  of  the  pros- 
tate; this  is  his  lateral  mode  of  incision.  3dly.  He 
changed  a  third  time,  not  the  essential  form  of  the  in- 
cision, but  the  direction  in  which  he  moved  the  knife; 
for,  in  his  first  operation,  when  imitating  the  supposed 
operation  of  Raw  and  Frere  Jacques,  he  passed  his 
knife  into  the  body  of  the  bladder,  between  the  tuber 
ischii  and  the  vesiculae  seminales,  and  all  his  incision 
lay  behind  the  prostate  gland.  In  this  second  opera- 
tion, he  pushed  his  knife  into  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra,  immediately  behind  the  bulb,  and  ran  it 
down  through  the  substance  of  the  gland ;  but  his  in- 
cision stopped  at  the  membranous  part  or  body  of  the 
bladder.  But  in  his  third  operation,  after  very  large 
external  incisions,  he  passed  his  knife  deeply  into  the 
great  hollow  under  the  tuber  ischii,  entered  it  into  the 
body  of  the  bladder  immediately  behind  the  gland, 
andj  drawing  it  towards  himself,  cut  through  the  whole 
substance  of  the  gland,  and  even  a  part  of  the  urethra, 
"cutting  the  same  parts  the  contrary  way."  By  carry- 
ing the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  before  the  knife,  in 
dissecting  towards  the  body  of  the  bladder,  he  protected 
the  rectum  more  perfectly  than  he  could  do  in  running 
the  knife  backwards  along  the  groove  of  the  staff ;  and 
by  striking  his  knife  into  the  body  of  the  bladder,  and 
drawing  it  towards  him  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  gland,  he  was  sure  to  make  an  ample  wound. — i 
(.7.  BelVs  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  part  1,  p.  152.) 
And,  as  Mr.  Key  has  correctly  stated,  Cheselden's  aim 
was  to  to  divide  the  prostate,  in  the  depending  part  of 
its  left  lobe :  the  edge  of  the  knife  was  turned  upwards, 
and  in  this  position  carried  into  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der behind  the  prostate  gland. — ( On  the  Section  of  the 
Prostate  Oland,  tSrc.p.  10.) 

LATERAL  OPERATION  AS  PERFORMED  AT  THE  PRESENT 
DAY  WITH  CUTTING  GORGETS. 

The  gorget  has  the  same  kind  of  form  as  one  of  the 
instruments  used  by  F.  Colot  and  others,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  apparatus  major,  and  the  common 
opinion  that  the  conductor  of  Hildanus  was  the  first 
model  of  it,  is  not  exactly  true  ;  but  it  differs  from  the 
instruments  employed  by  these  ancient  surgeons,  in 
having  a  cutting  edge.  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins  thought, 
that  if  its  right  side  were  sharpened  into  a  cutting 
edge,  if  might  be  safely  pushed  into  the  bladder,  guided 
by  the  staff,  so  as  to  make  the  true  lateral  incision  in 
the  leftside  of  the  prostate  gland  more  easily,  and  with 
less  risk  of  injuring  the  adjacent  parts,  than  Cheselden 
could  do  with  the  knife;  and  surgeons  were  pleased 
with  a  contrivance,  which  saved  them  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  dissecting  parts,  with  the  anatomy  of  which 
all  were  not  equally  well  acquainted.— {.T-  Hell,  Allan.) 

As  Scarpa  observes:  To  render  the  execution  of  the 
lateral  operation  easier  io  surgeons  of  less  experience 
than  Cheselden,  was  the  motive  which  induced  Haw- 
.  kins  to  propose  his  gorget.    He  thought,  that  two 
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great  advantages  would  be  gained  by  the  use  of  tins 
instrument;  one,  of  executing  invariably  the  lateral 
incision  of  Cheselden ;  the  other,  of  constantly  guard- 
ing the  patient,  through  the  whole  course  of  the  opera- 
tion, from  injury  of  the  rectum,  and  ot  the  artetiu 
pudica  profunda.  The  utility  of  the  latter  object 
(says  Scarpa)  cannot  be  disputed,  ns  it  is  evident  that 
the  convexity  of  the  director  of  the  instrument  defends 
the  rectum  from  injury,  and  that  its  cutting  edge  not 
being  inclined  horizontally  towards  the  tuberosity  and 
ramus  of  the  ischium,  but  turned  upwards  tn  the  direc- 
tion of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  neck  of  the  urethra, 
cannot  wound  the  pudic  artery.  But  with  respect  to 
the  first  advantage,  or  that  of  executing  precisely  the 
lateral  incision  of  Cheselden,  it  must  be  admitted  that 


ntraieht  near  its  point,  but  gradually  rises,  and  become* 
.•  '  ex  ahove  the  level  of  the  stall',  so  that  its  grcalest 
convexity  is  seven  lines  broad.  Lastly,  the  inclination 
of  the  cutting  edge  to  the  longitudinal  axis  or  the  di- 
rector  is  exactly  at  an  angle  of  69°;  that  is  to  say,  the 
same  as  the  left  side  of  the  prostate  gland  to  the  lou- 
gitudinal  axis  of  the  neck  of  the  urethra.— (See  Sear- 
pa's  Memoir  on  Hawkins's  Gorget  ;  transl.  by  Mr. 
Briggs,  p.  12.  17.)  . 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  instrument  makers 
in  London  have  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  a  gorget, 
which  Mr.  Abernethy  invented,  and  which,  in  the  par- 
ticularity of  its  cutting  edge  turning  up  at  an  angle  of 
450  bears  much  analogy  to  the  instrument  lately  reconi 
mended  by  Scarpa.  The  cutting  edge  is  straight,  and 
that  useless  and  dangerous  part  of  a  gorget,  Bometiiiics 
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of  the  staff,  to  penetrate  sufficiently  the  substance  ol 
the  prostate  gland,  and  consequently  to  divide  it  to  a 
proper  depth ;  but  because,  being  too  much  turned  up- 
wards at  that  part  of  it  which  is  to  lay  open  the  base 
Of  the  prostate  gland,  it  does  not  divide  it  la  era  ly, 
but  rather  at  its  upper  part,  towards  the  summit  of  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  the  arch  ot  the  pubes;  an 
opening  of  all  others  in  the  perinasum  the  most  con- 
fined, and  presenting  the  greatest  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  the  stone  from  the  bladder.— (See  also  Key 
on  lithotomy,  p.  10.)  The  breadth  of  the  point  of  the 
director  is,  besides,  so  disproportionate  to  the  diameter 
of  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  that,  from  the 
great  resistance  with  which  it  meets,  the  instrument 
may  easily  slip  from  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  pass 
between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  a  serious  accident, 
which  has  very  often  happened  even  in  the  hands  of 
experienced  surgeons.  . 

Scacpa  considers  all  the  modifications  of  Hawkins  s 
gorget  proposed  by  B.  Bell,  Desault,  Cline,  and  Cruik- 
shank  as  deteriorations  of  the  original  instrument.  B. 
Bell  (he  observes)  has  diminished  the  breadth  of  the 
director,  but  given  the  cutting  edge  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion. The  horizontal  direction  of  the  cutting  edge  is 
also  preferred  by  Desault,  Cline,  and  Cnukshank  ; 
but  they  have  enlarged  the  director  and  flattened  the 
part  which  was  previously  concave.  Aware  of  the 
danger  of  wounding  the  pudic  artery  by  the  horizontal 
direction  of  the  gorget,  they  direct  the  handle  ot  the 
staff  to  be  inclined  towards  the  patient's  right  groin, 
and  the  gorget  to  be  pushed  along  it,  inclined  in  such 
a  manner  that  its  obtuse  edge  may  he  directed  towards 
the  rectum,  and  its  cutting  edge  placed  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  tuberosity  and  ramus  of  the  ischium 
to  avoid  wounding  the  artery.  Scarpa  contends,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  proper  degree  of  obli- 
quity to  the  staff,  and  that  such  inclination  of  the 
instrument  must  be  incommodious;  arbitrary,  and  un- 
stable, in  comparison  with  that  position  of  it  fti  which 
the  handle  of  the  staff  is  held  in  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  its  concavity  placed 
against  the  arch  of  the  pubes;  on  which  stability  of  the 
instrument  (says  Scarpa)  the  safety  and  precision  of 
the  lateral  operation  depend.  According  to  this  emi- 
nent professor,  the  defects  of  Hawkins's  original  gorget 
arise  from  the  excessive,  breadth  of  the  director,  par- 
ticularly at  the  point;  the  want  of  sufficient  elevation 
af  the  cutting  edge  above  the  level  of  the  groove  of  the 
staff,  and  the  uncertain  inclination  of  tiie  edge  to  the 
axis  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland.  The  cervix  of 
Hie  urethra  in  a  man  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
ace  is  only  three  lines  .in  diameter  at  the  apex  of  the 
prostate  gland,  four  lines  in  its  centre,  and  five  near 
the  orifice  of  the  bladder.  The  apex  of  the  prostate 
°land  is  rather  more  than  two  lines  in  thickness,  the 
body  or  centre  four,  and  the. base  six  and  sometimes 
eiMit  which  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the  bladder.  In 
an  adult  of  middle  stature,  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  the  thickness  of  the  base  of  the  prostate 
gland  is  about  two  lines  less,  compared  with  that  of  a 
man  of  forty,  and  of  a  large  size.  The  precise  line 
in  which  the  lateral  incision  of  the  prostate  gland 
should  be  made  in  an  adult  (says  Scarpa),  is  found  to 
be  inclined  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  cervix  of  the 
urethra,  and  of  the  gland  itself,  at  an  angle  of  69°. 
Now,  from  these  data,  drawn  from  the  structure  of  the 
parts  Scarpa  makes  the  director  of  his  gorget  only  lour 
lines  broad  and  two  deep;  tfie  breadth  decreasing  at 
the  beak.    The  cutting  edge  of  the  instrument  is 
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Scarpa,  are  correct,  and  of  which  1  shall  presently 
speak,  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Abernethy's  gorget  is 
far  preferable  to  that  very  recently  proposed  by  Scarpa. 
Its  edge  is  not  so  immoderately  turned  up,  and  11  mil 
enter  with  more  ease,  and  less  risk  of  slipping  from  the 
staff,  because  it  has  not  any  projecting  shoulder, 
which,  while  the  staff  is  firmly  held  with  the  beak  of, 
the  gorget  in  it,  can  have  no  other  effect  but  that  of 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  last  insti  hum m. 

Gorgets  which  cut  on  both  sides  have  also  been 
sometimes  employed  in  England,  and  as  a  larger  open- 
ing can  be  obtained  by  them,  even  without  trespassing 
the  limits  of  the  incision  fixed  by  Scarpa,  that  is  to  say,, 
without  cutting  any  part  of  the  body  of  the  bladder, 
they  appear  to  promise  utility,  especially  when  the 
stone  is  suspected  to  be  large.  However,  they  are  less 
used  now  than  they  were  some  years  ago,  when  Sir 
Astlev  Cooper  employed  them  in  Guy's  Hospital;  but 
I  am  unacquainted  with  the  particular  reasons  of  Uiji 
change. 

[In  the  United  States,  when  the  gorget  is  used,  that 
of  Dr.  Physick  is  preferred,  it  being  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  much  keener  edge  near  the  point.  .Dr.  Gib- 
son has  improved  the  gorget  of  Dr.  Physick,  by  con- 
structing the  blade  so  as  to  taper  from  the  outer  corner 
of  the  cutting  edge  to  the  handle  of  the  instrument. 
Professor  Stevens,  in  his  note  on  Cooper's  First  Lives, 
p.  508,  vol.  2,  says,  "  It  has  been  urged  that  the  blades 
are  too  broad,  and  that  they  endanger  the  culling  of 
what  has  been  called  the  prostate  fascia,  or  the  par- 
tition between  the  pelvis  and  the  abdomen.  Such  fears 
can  only  arise  from  mistaken  ideas  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  parts."— (See  Vol.  6  of  the  Medical  Repository.)— 
Reese.] 

Some  criticisms  on  Scarpa's  method  of  operating, 
and  a  few  remarks  on  the  size  and  direction  of  the 
lateral  incision,  will  bo  found  in  a  subsequent  section 
of  the  present  article. 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  as  I  think  with  considerable  reason, 
recommends  putting  the  patient  on  vegetable  diet  for  a 
little  while  previously  to  the  operation.  He  disapproves 
of  operating  when  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  the  blad- 
der is  ulcerated,  and  disease  in  the  chest,  asthma,  or 
any  irregularity  of  the  circulation  prevails.  Ho  lias 
found  the  operation  generally  more  successful  in  the 
poor  and  labouring  classes,  than  in  the  rich  and  lux- 
urious. Old  age  is  not  considered  by  him  as  an  ohjec 
tion  to  the  operation,  which  be  even  believes  inont 
successful  in  persons  from  sixty-one  to  sixty-three  years 
of  age.-  If  the  patient  is  loaded  with  fat,  he  says,  tie 
chance  of  peritoneal  inflammation  is  always  great. 
Accordingto  his  experience,  convulsions,  having  a  fata! 
result,  are  frequent  after  operations  on  children,  par- 
ticularly when  much  blood  has  been  lost. — (Sec  /^ancet, 
vol.  2,  p.  316,  Src.)  When  a  stone  of  considerable  mas- 
nitude  is  accompanied  with  an  enlarged  prostate  gland, 
the  patient  (he  says)  rarely  recovers  from  the  operation. 
—{Vol.  tit.  p.  345.)  *  ,  . 

As  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  peritoneum  is 
the  principal  danger  of  this  operation,  and,  under  an- 
eqdal  degree  of  injury  and  violence,  is  most  h k< -ly  tp 
happen  in  a  plethoric  subject,  it  has  been  n  question 
whether  venesection  should  not' be  practised  a  day  or 
two  before  the  patient  is  operated  upon,  supposing  that 
his  age  and  weakness  foroi  noproliibirion.  The  chief 
reason  which  prevents  the  common  observance  of  this 
practice  is,  that'a  great  deal  of  blood  £s  sometimes  lost* 
in  the  operation  itself.  A  vegetable  diet  for  a  week  br 
,  two  before  the  operatiop  seems  to  be  a  better  plan. 
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When,  however,  the  loss  of  blood  in  the  operation  has 
been  inconsiderable,  the  patient  is  young  and  strong, 
and  particularly  when  the  operation  has  been  tedious, 
and  the  bladder  has  suffered  a  good  deal,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  very  favourably  of  the  rule  of  bleeding  the 
patient  as  soon  as  he  is  put  to  bed,  and  recovered  from 
the  first  depressing  effects  of  tlio  operation.  An  open- 
ing medicine  should  be  gwefi  the  day  before  the  pa- 
tient is  cut,  and  a  clyster  injected  a  couple  of  hours 
before  the  time  fixed  upon  for  the  operation,  in  order  to 
etnpty  the  rectum,  and  thus  diminish  the  chance  of  its 
being  wounded.  • 

It  is  generally  considered  advantageous  to  let  the 
bladder  be  somewhat  distended,  and  the  patient  is 
therefore  directed' to  retain  his  urine  a  certain  time 
before  lie.is  cut.  Formerly,  ajugum  penis  was  some- 
times used  for  confining  the  urine  in  the  bladder;  but 
since  my  entrance  mto  the  profession,  I  have  never 
heard  of  this  contrivance  being  employed.  The  pre- 
sence'of  urine  in  the  bladder,  it  is  conceived,  may 
lessen  the  chance  of  the  fundus  of  that  organ  being 
injured  by  the  gorget;  but  as  the  beak  of  this  instru- 
ment should  always  be  in  the  groove  of  the  staff",  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  reason  for  the  practice  is  good.  The 
plan  is  disapproved  of  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  says, 
that  when  the  urine  collected  gushes  out,  the  bladder 
contracts,  and  embraces  the  stone  so  closely  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  hold  of  the  foreign  body  with  the  forr 
ceps—  (See  Lancet,  vol.2,  p.  347.) 

Before  the  operation,  the  following  instruments 
should  all  be  arranged  ready  on  a  table:  a  staff  of  as 
large  a  diameter  as  will  easily  admit  of  introduction, 
and  the  groove  of  which  is  very  deep,  and  closed  at 
the  extremity.  A  sharp  gorget,  with  a  beak  nicely  arid 
accurately  adapted  to  the  deep  groove  of  the  preceding 
instrument,  so  as  to.glide  easily  and  securely.  A  large 
scalpel  for  making  the  first  incisions.  Forceps  of 
various  sizes  and  forms  for  extracting  the  stone.  A 
blunt-pointed  curved  bistoury  for  enlarging  the  wound 
in  the  prostate,  if  the  incision  of  the  gorget  be  not 
sufficiently  large,  as  the  parts  should  never  be  lacerated. 
A  pair  of  Le  Cat's  forceps  with  teeth  for  breaking  the 
stone  if  too  large.to  come  through  any  wound  reason- 
ably dilated.  A  syringe  for  washing  out  clots  of  blood 
or  particles  of  the  stone:  a  practice,  however.,  not 
considered  necessary  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  [Lancet,  vol.  2, 
p.  3wf;  a  scoop  for  the  removal  of  small  calculi  or 
iiauiuents.  Two  strong  garters  or  bands,  with  which 
the  patient's  hands  and  feet  are  tied  together. 

The  curvature  of  the  staff"  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance;  because  the  direction  ol  the  incision 
through  the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  is 
partly  determined  by  it.  The  French  surgeons,  con1 
rinced  of  the  advantage  of  introducing  the  gorget  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  bladder,  always  use  a 
staff,  which  is  much  more  curved  than  what«Englisl] 
surgeons  employ.— (Sec  Ronx,  Voyage  fait  a  Londres 
eu  1814,  ou  Paraltile  de  la  C/tir.  Anglois'e,  See.  p.  319.) 
But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  Scarpa,  that  upon 
the  whole  it  is  best  to  let  the.  curvature  of  the  staff 
-  otr«  pdhd  exactly  to  that  of  the  axis  of  the  neck  of 
the  urethra  and  prostate  gland.— ( Opusculi  di  Cltirur- 
gia,  vol.  1,  p.  39.) 

After  introducing  the  staff,  and  feeling  that  the  stone 
is  certainly  in  the  bladder,  the  patiet)t  is  to  be  secured 
in  the  same  position  as  was  described  in  the  account 
of  Cheselden's  latest  method  of  operating; ' 

The  assistant,  holding  up  the  scrotum  with  his  left 
hand,  is  with  his  right  to  hold  the  staff,  inclining  its 
handle  towards  the  right  groin,  so  as  to  make  the 
grooved  convexity  of  the  instrument  turn  towards  the 
left  side  ol  the  perineum.  Some  operators  also  like 
the  assistant  to  depress  the  handle  of  the  staff  towards 
the  patient's  abdomen,  m  order  to  make  its,  convexity 
project  m  the  perineum,  while  others  condemn  this 
plan i  asserting,  that  it  withdraws  the  instrument  from 
the  bladder.— [Allan,  fo.)  .  „• 
•  Scarpa  disapproves  of  inclining  the  handle  of  the 
staff  towards  the  patient's  right  groin,  and  he  expressly 
recommends  this  instrument  to  be  held  firmly  against 
the  aich  of  the  pubes,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
body  of  the  patient,  so  that  the  convex  part  of  the  di- 
rector may  be  placed  towards  the  tectum,  and  lake  the 
exact  course  of  the  axis  of  the  neck  of  the  urethra  and 
prostate  glaii(fi-(  Opusculi,  be.  p:  40.)  This  position 
"'  ">  hnncsl  and  most  commodious  to  the 

surgeon,  and  Scarpa  maintains,  that  ofi  such  stability 


of  the  instrument  the  safety  and  precision  of  the  lateral 
operation  depend. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  directs  the  operator  to  hold  the  staff 
perpendicularly,  and  to  let  it  rest  on  the  stone,  as  he  has 
seen  many  instances  in  which  the  gorget  has  not 
entered  the  hladder,  owing  to  the  staffnot  having  itself" 
passed  into  it,  but  rested  against  the  prostate  gland. — 
(See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  319.) 

The  fust  incision  should  always  commence  below 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  over  the  membranous  part  of 
this  canal,  at  the  place  where  the  operator  means  to 
make  his  first  cut  into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  the 
cut  should  extend  at  least  three  inches,  obliquely  down- 
wards  to  the  left  of  the  raphe  of  the  perinseuin,  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and 
trie  aims.  The  first  cut  should  descend  rather  beyond' 
the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  anus ;  for  it  is  a  general 
rule  in  surgery  to  make  free  external  incisions,  by 
which  the  surgeon  is  enabled  to  conduct  the  remaining 
steps  of  his  operation  with  greater  facility,  and  nowhere 
is  it  so  necessary  as  where  a  stone  is  to  be  extracted. — 
[Mian.)  That  excellent  surgical  writer,  Callisen,  lays 
it  down  as  a  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  lateral  operation, 
that  the  incision  ought  not  to  extend  to  such  parts  as 
can  make  no  impediment  to  the  extraction  of  the  stone  £ 
and,  therefore  (says  he),  the  bulb,  and  that  part  of  the 
urethra  which  is  surrounded  by  the  corpus  spongiosum, 
should  never  be  cut.  Only  those  parts  ought  to  be 
divided,  which  firmly  resist  the  safe  introduction  of 
instruments  into  the  bladder,  and  the  extraction  of  the 
stone.  Hence,  the  integuments  must  be  opened  by  an 
ample  incision,  and  the  membranous  part  of  the  ure- 
thra, transversus  perinsi  muscle,  levator  ani,  and 
prostate  gland  be  properly  divided. — (Syslema  Chi- 
rurgim  Hodiernal,  pars  2,  p.  655.)  Like  Scarpa,  how- 
ever, he  is  fearful  of  making  a  free  cut  through  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and,  in  lieu  of  doing  so,  prefers 
a  slow  and  cautious  dilatation  of  the  parts.  When 
the  external  cut  through  the  integuments,  fat,  and 
accelerator  uriutB  muscle  has  been  executed,  the  next 
object  is  to  divide  the  transversus  perinaei  muscle, 
winch  stands,  like  a  bar,  across  the  triangular  hollow, 
out  of  which  alone  the  stone  can  be  easily  extracted. 
A  part,  of  tBe  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, 
adjoining  the  pi  estate  gland,  is  next  to  be  laid  open  ; 
but  an  extensive  cut  through  it,  as  far  forwards  as  the 
bulb,  is  quite  unnecessary,  because  it  will  not  at  all 
facilitate  the  passage  of  the  stone  outwards. 

Having  placed  the  beak  of  the  gorget  in  the  groove 
of  the  Staff  the  operator  takes  hold  of  the  latter  instru- 
ment firmly  with  his  left  hand,  raises  its  handle  from 
the  abdomen,  so  that  it  may  form  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  the'body.  and  stands  up.  Before  attempting  to 
push  the  gorget  into  the  bladder,  however,  he  should 
slide  it  backwards  and  forwards,  with  a  wriggling 
motion,  that  he  may  first  be  sure  of  its  beak  being  in 
the  groove  of  the  staff.  The  bringing  forwards  of  the 
handle  of  the  killer  instrument,  so  as  to  elevate  its 
point,  before  introducing  the  gorget  into  the  bladder 
is  also  considered  of  great  importance ;  for  it  is  by 
mis  means  that  the  gorget  is  introduced  along  the 
groove  of  the  staff  in  the  axis  of  the  bladder,  the  only 
direction  unattended  with  risk  of  wounding  the 
rectum,  tn  fact,  the  gorget  should  be  introduced 
nearly  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  a  line  drawn 
from  the  os  coccygis  to  the  umbilicus.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  degree  in  which  the  handle  of  the 
staff  should  be  depressed  must  depend  very  much  upon 
the  curvature  of  the  instrument. 

The  utmost  attention  to  the  rule  last  noticed  is  espe- 
cially necessary,  when  a  staff  with  a  groove  not  closed 
at  the  end  is  employed.  The  neglect'of  it  in  this  else 
might  make  the  operator  cut  the  bladder  with  l he 
gorget  in  several  places,  as,  accordingto  Mr.  15.  Bell,  has 
actually  happened.  But  since  the  fjoruct,  when  intro- 
duced as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  axis  of  the  bladder, 
may  transfix  and  otherwise  injure  this  organ,  if  intro- 
duced either  too  far,  or  at  all  beyond  the  extremity  of 
the  staff,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  every  surgeon, 
who  chooses  to  perform  the  lateral  operation  with  a 
gorget,  should  employ  a  staff,  the  groove  of  which  is 
closed  at  the  extremity,  as  is  invariably  done  in  k  ranee, 
and  is  expressly  enjoined  by  Professor  Scarpa.— (bee 
Sabatier's  Medecine  Operatoire,  t.  3,  y-  UA,  ca\  f, 
and  Scarpa's  Opusculi  di  Chirurgta  vol.  1,  p.  39.) 
There  can  also  be  no  doubt,  of  the  prudence  of  endea- 
vouring to  have  only  a  fixed  and  limited  length  of  tha 
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staff  in  the  bladder.  Scarpa  specifies  an  inch  and  a 
half  as  the  proper  distance  to  which  the  end  ot  the 
staff  should  enter  the  bladder.  However,  as  it  is 
known  that  this  distinguished  professor  is  an  advocate 
for  a  very  limited  incision,  and  that  consequently  he 
would  not  require  the  staff  to  extend  farther  than  an 
/nch  and  a  half  into  the  bladder,  I  infer,  that  operators 
who  ■prefer  making  a  freer  opening  must  use  a  stan 
that  reaches  into  this  viscus  rather  farther,  luucn, 
however,  will  depend  upon  the  .  kind  of  gorget  em- 
ployed, particularly  its  breadth,  and,  if  it  is  to  rest 
against  the  stone,  as  advised  by  Sir  A.  Coopei,  but 
which  method  I  do  not  recommend  ;  of  course  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  passes,  will  be  determined  by  the  situ- 
ation of  the  calculus,  j        ...      ,„«■  t=  f_  U. 

As  soon  as  the  gorttet  is  introduced,  the  staff  is  to  be 
withdrawn.     Some  operators  next  pass  the  forceps 
alonf  the  concave  surface  ot  the  gorget,  into  the  blad- 
der   while  others  recommend  the  cutting  gorget  to  be 
withdrawn  immediately  it  lias  completed  the  wound  ; 
for  then  the  bladder  contracts,  and  its  fungus  is  liable 
to  be  cut.   The  gorget  should  be  withdrawn  in  the 
same  line  in  which  it  is  entered,  pressing  it  towards 
the  right  side,  in  order  to  prevent  its  making  a  second 
wound    If,  however,  the  operator.should  preler  passing 
the  forceps  into  the  bladder,  along  the  gorget,  the  latter 
instrument  must  be  kept  quite  motionless,  lest  its  sharp 
edge  do  mischief;  and,  at  all  events,  as  soon  as  the 
forceps  is  in  the  bladder,  the  cutting  gorget  is  to  be 
withdrawn.  .  .  , 

Some  operators  withdraw  the  cutting  gorget,  and 
introduce  a  blunt  one  for  ti:e  guidance  ot  the  loiceps  ; 
a  step  certainly  unnecessary,  as  the  latter  instrument 
will  easily  pass,  when  the  incision  into  the  bladder  is 
ample  and  direct,  as  it  ought  always  to  be. 

[Professor  Stevens,  of  the  University  of  New-York, 
always  withdraws  both  the  sound  and  the  gorget  im- 
mediately alter  making  the  incision  with  the  latter, 
and  has  never  found  any  difficulty  in  introducing  the 
forceps  without  any  other  guide  than  the  fore-finger  of 
the  left  hand.   The  point  of  the  forceps  he  directs  to 
be  inclined  a  little  upwards  to  avoid  a  little  pouch 
formed  by  the  receding  of  the  loose  cellular  membrane 
between  the  prostate  and  the  rectum.— Reese.] 

The  operator  has  next  to  grasp  the  stone  with  the 
blades  of  the  forceps  :  for  which  purpose  he  is  not  to 
expand  the  instrument  as  soon  as  it  has  arrived  m  the 
bladder  ;  but  he  should  first  make  use  of  the  instru- 
ment as  a  kind  of  probe,  for  ascertaining  the  exact 
situation  of  the  stone.   If  this  body  should  be  lodged 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  just  behind  its  neck, 
the  operator  is  to  open  the  forceps  immediately  over 
the  stone,  and  after  depressing  the  blades  a  little,  is 
gently  to  shut  them  so  as  to  grasp  it.    Certainly,  it  is 
much  more  scientific  to  use  the  forceps  at  first,  merely 
for  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  stone  ;  for  when  this 
is  known,  the  surgeon  is  much  more  able  to  grasp  the 
extrEh-reous  body  in  a  skilful  manner,  than  if  he  were 
to  open  the  blades  of  the  instrument  immediately, 
without  knowing  where  they  ought  next  to  be  placed, 
or  when  shut.    No  man  of  experience  can  doubt,  that 
the  injury  which  the  bladder  frequently  suffers  from 
rou"h  reiterated  awkward  movements  of  the  forceps, 
is  not'  an  uncommon  cause  of  such  inflammation  of 
this  viscus,  as  extends  to  the  peritoneum,  and  occa- 
sions death.  ...      ,    ,  , ,    -  .  . 

■  If  the  surgeon  cannot  readily  take  hold  of  the  stone 
with  the  forceps,  he  should  introduce  his  fore-finger 
into  the  rectum  and  raise  up  the  extraneous  body,  when 
it  may  generally  b#easily  grasped.   The  stone  should 
he  held  with  sufficient  firmness  to  keep  it  from  slipping 
away  from  the  blades,  but  not  so  forcibly  as  to  incur 
the  risk  of  its  breaking.  ..... 

[Or  J  Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  invented  a 
furceos  for  extracting  the  calculus  from  the  bladder, 
which  is  a  valuable  improvement.  Each  blade  has  an 
oval  hole  in  it,  resembling  the  forceps  employed  in  par- 
turition,  so  that"  when  the  surgeon  grasps  the  stone,  it 
becomes  imuioveably  fixed  by  entering  into  the  vacui- 
ties  in The  blades.  The  size  of  the  calculus  is  there- 
fore not  increased  by  this  instrument  and  it  is  effectu- 

whScu.ty,  owing  to  the  operator  having  chanced 
to  grasD  it  in  a  transverse  position,  in  which  circum 
etaficTit  is  better  to  try  to  change  its  d.recuon, or  l£  t 
go  altogether,  and  take  hold  of  it  in  another  manner. 


When  the  stone  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  extracted 
faun  the  wound  without  violence  and  laceration,  the 
s  r"eon  may  either  break  the  stone  by  means  or  a 
strime  pair  of  forceps,  with  teeth  constructed  for  the 
nun.ose  ;  or  he  may  enlarge  the  wound  with  a  probe, 
uoinied  crooked  bistoury,introduced  under  the  guidance 
of  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand.  The  latter  plan  la 
geneially  the  best  of  the  two  ;  for  breaking  the  stone 
always  creates  serious  danger  of  calculous  fragmenu 
remaining  behind.  '■     .  '      '  . 

However,  as  nothing  can  justify  the  exertion  of  force 
n  pulling  out  a  stone,  if  the  operator  should  be  afraid 
of  making  the  wound  more  ample  (it  being  already 
lai"e  and  direct),  he  must  break  the  stone  as  above  de- 
scribed. As  many  of  the  fragments  are  then  to  lie 
extracted  with  the  common  lithotomy  forceps,  as  can 
be  taken  away  in  this  method,  after  which  the  surgeon 
should  introduce  his  finger,  in  order  to  feel  whether 
any  pieces  of  the  stone  still  remain  behind.  Perhaps 
some  of  these  may  be  most  conveniently  taken  out 
with  the  scoop  ;  but  if  they  are  very  small,  it  is  best  to 
inject  lukewarm  water  with  moderate  force  into  the 
wound,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  them  out. 

[Dr.  Jameson  has  invented  a  forceps  for  breaking 
calculi  when  too  large  to  be  extracted  lluOugh  the 
incision,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  this  process. 
This  instrument  is  very  accurately  described  in  the  8th 
volume  of  the  American  Medical  Recorder.  N»  sur- 
geon should  be  without  it,  as  the  necessity  for  the  high 
operation  is  thus  annihilated,  and  this  forceps  would 
succeed  when  the  calculus  is  too  large  to  be  extracted 
above  the  pubis,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.— Reese.] 

The  surgeon,  however,  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  absolute  necessity  of  using  the  greatest 
care  not  to  remove  the  patient  from  the  operating  table 
while  any  calculus  or  fragment  remains  in  the  bladder. 
For  the  distressing  pain  of  the  disorder  has  been  known 
to  recur  upon  the  healing  of  the  wound,  and  a  second 
operation  become  necessary.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
however,  that  a  fresh  calculus  may  form  again  in  the 
short  space  of  a  few  months.  I  have  seen  several 
patients  who  have  been  cut  for  the  stone  more  than 
once :  and  Richerand  mentions  the  case  of  a  surgical 
instrument-maker,  resident  at  the  gate  of  La  Chant*, 
in  Paris,  who  has  undergone  the  operation  three  times 
in  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half,  although,  after  each 
operation,  several  eminent  surgeons  carefully  exa- 
mined the  bladder,  and  could  not  detect  a  calculus.- 
(See  JVosogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  549,  ei.  4.)  ,  ■ 

The  stone  should  always  be  attentively  examined 
immediately  it  is  extracted ;  because  Us  appearance 
conveys  some  information,  though  not  positive,  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  others.  If  thestone  is  snioo  h 
on  one  surface,  the  smoothness  is  generally  ouna  to 
arise  from  the  friction  of  other  stones  still  m  me 
bladder;  but  when  it  is  uniformly  rough,  it  »sa.  Pre- 
sumptive sign  that  there  is  no  other  one  remaining 
behind.  In  every  instance,  however,  the  surgec- u 
should  gently  examine  the  cavity  of  the  blnauer  win 
his  fore  finger ;  for  it  would  be  an  inexcusable  neglect 
to  [iut  the  patient  to  bed  with  another  stone  in  run 
After"  the  operation,  a  simple  pledget  is  coininonly 
laid  on  the  wound,  supported  by  a  T  bandage  ne 
patient  is  la.d  in  bed  on  his  back,  with  his  tin"  Us  c  ° , 
a  piece  of  oil-cloth  and  some  folded  napkins  slloum  w 
laid  under  him  for  the  reception  of  the  urine,  ana  an 
opiate  administered.  Howtwer,  wjth  respect  lo  ne 
application  of  a  pledget  and  bandage,  and  l'fel,n«™ 
thighs  closed,  1  confer  that  my  own  ideas  lead  me  to 
regard  them  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  uWoy  oilier  excellent, 
surgeons  do,  as  rather  disadvantageous:  indeed,  t  oe 
lieve  the  best  plan  is  to  leave  the  wound  quite  "P™!* 
that  the  urine  may  have  a  free  outlet,  strict  attention 
being  paid  to  keeping  the  parts  clean.  »  . 

An  occasional  embarrassment  to  lithotomies  is  u 
circumstance  of  stones  in  the  bladder  not  being 
free  and  detached;  some  are  tightly  embraced  D>  "» 
coats;  others  are  partially  engaged  in  the  "re."l!'. 
they  are  sometimes  fixed  in  the  neck  of  the  oladirer , 
and  are  not  un frequently  found  lodged  in  sacculi  acci- 
dentally formed.  These  cysts' are  of  different  sizes, 
some  are  sinalj,  and  .exist  in  a  considerable  mini « ir , 
some  are  deeper,  with  an  orifite  smaller  than  tnei 
base.  They  appear  to  be  formed  by  a  prolonenlion  oi 
the  internal  coat  of  the  bladder.  Other  sacculi  freoc- 
casionally  found,  which  seem  to  be  composed  of  »" 
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the  tunics  of  the  bladder,  and  they  are  sometimes  of 
such  magnitude,  that  the  bladder  appears  as  i(  it  were 
divided  into  two  or  more  cavities  of  nearly  equal  size. 
Stones  found  in  these  sacculi  sometimes  present  depres- 
sions and  irregularities,  in  which  fungi  of  the  bladder 
have  been  received.  When  this  happens,  a  poction  of 
such  fungous  productions  is  often  extracted  with  the 
stone  ;  a  circumstance  that  has  deceived  some  practi- 
tioners, and  led  ihein  to  suppose  that  the  calculi  actu- 
ally adhered  to  the  coat  of  the  bladder.— {See  DesaulCs 
Paris  Cliirurgical  Journ.  vol.  1}p.  386,  387.) 

The  extraction  of  encysted  stones  requires  different 
modes  of  proceeding  from  those  which  have  been  re- 
lated. Littre  conceived,  that  they  might  be  removed  in 
two  ways.  When  they  made  only  an  inconsiderable 
projection  into  the  bladder,  he  recommended  the  intro- 
duction of 'a  probe,  with  which  the  membrane  covering 
the  calculus  was  to  be  rubbed,  a  finger  being  put  into 
the  rectdm,  in  order  to  keep  it  down,  and  facilitate  the 
action  of  the  probe  in  opening  the  cyst.  When  the 
calculi  were  very  prominent,  Littre  recommended  tak- 
ing hold  of  them  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  contusing 
and  breaking  the  membranous  pouch,  with  the  points 
and  asperities  upon  the  inside  of  the  blades  of  the  in- 
strument. He  conceived  that  suppuration  would  then 
destroy  the  internal  parietes  of  the  cyst,  and  that  the 
stone  would  fall  into  the  bladder,  and  admit  of  being 
easily  extracted.  As  'Sabatier  observes,  it  is  plain  that 
tlfis  theory,  whjch  is  -founded  on  the  idea  entertained, 
by  Littre  of  the  manner  hrwhich  stones  become  en- 
cysted, is  totally  inadmissible  in  practioe. 

Garengeot  ventured  to  pass  a  bistoury  into  the  blad- 
der for  the  purpose  of  disengaging  a  calculus  lodged  in 
a  particular  cyst  at  the  fundus  of  this  organ,  behind  the 
pubes.  The  knife  .had  some  tape  twisted  rotind  the 
greatest  part  of  its  length,  and  was  introduced  under 
the  guidance  of  the  \eft  index  finger,  which  was  passed 
in  as  far  as  ii  could  reach.  The  patient  was  not  more 
than  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  and  consequently  of  a 
size  which  favoured  the  operatfbn.  The  stone  was 
loosened  and  taken  out^,  and  the  child  recovered. 
However,  as  Sabalier  remarks,  there  are  many  in-, 
stances  i/i  which  this  mode  of  proceeding  cannot  be 
imitateS ;  for,  If  the  calculus  should  be  in  a  sort  of  cul- 
de-sac,  as  often  happens,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
narrower  than  its  bottom,  and  the  stone  be  of  consider- 
able size,  the  incision  cannot  be  made  large  enough, 
without  risk  of  cutting  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  bladder,  and  producing  certain  death  by  the  effu- 
-eion  of  urine  in  the  abdomen. 

Other  practitioners  fancied  that  the  calculus  might 
be  taken  hold  of  with  the  forceps,  and  turned  about 
in  different  directions  eo  as  to  lacerate  its  connexions, 
or  even  that  it  might  be  forcibly  extracted,  without  any  ' 
serious  ill  consequences.  Houstet  mentions  (see. 
Mini,  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  307,  <$-c.  edit.  l%no.), 
that  Peyronie  adopted  this  method  on  a  patient,  thirty- 
erle  years  of  age.  The  calculus  did  not  resist  long,, 
and  its  surface  was  found  covered  with  fleshy  sub- 
stances, which  formed  the  adhesions  to  the  bladder. 
The  operation  was  painful,  followed  by  considerable 
hemorrhage,  tension  of  the  belly,  hiccough,  cold  extre- 
mities, and  death. 

There  are  some  examples,  however,  in  which  this 
bold  practice  had  better  success.  In  1730,  Le  Dran  ex- 
tracted from  a  woman  an  enormous  stone,  adherent  to 
that  part  of  ihe  bladder  which'  lies  upon  the  rectum. 
The  irritation  of  the  inequalities-of  the  stone  had  pro- 
duced ulceration  of  the  bladder,  and  fungous  growths, 
which  insinuated  themselves  into  the  substance  of  the 
extraneous  body.  The  adhesions  readily  yielded,  and 
the  excrescences  came  away  \vith  the  calculus.  Ten 
days  afterward,  some  thick  membranous  sloughs  were 
voided.  This  calculus  is  engraved  inLe  Dran's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Operations. 

Le  Dran  afterward  extracted  similar  stones,  which 
adhered  by  a  less  extensive  surface;  and  he  relates  an 
operation  done  by  Marechal,  who,  in  1715,  extracted, 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  a  stone  shaped  like  a  calabash 
and  having  its  narrow  part  surrounded  by  a  fundus 
In  one  case,  the  position  of  the  calculus  led  Le  Dran 
to  suspect  that  ii  was  fixed  in  the  extremity  of  the  ure- 
ter; lie  shook  it, occasionally  with  a  pair  of  forceps- 
and,  lastly,  it  fell  into  the  bladder,  whence  it  was  ex- 
tracted without  difficulty.  It  resembled  a  cucumber 'in 
shape,  and  its  large  extremity  had  been  lodged  in  the 
ureter,  from  which  it  could  only  be  gradually  removed 
Vol.  II.— K 


Sabatier  believes  that  a  case  of  this  description,  which 
must  be  very  uncommon,  is  the  only  one  in  which 
there  is  any  prospect  of  removing  an  encysted  stone 
with  success.   In  other  examples,  he  conceives  that  it 
is  more  prudent  to  leave  the  stone  and  lei  the  wound 
heal,  than  expose  the  patient  to  an  almost  certain  death 
by  repeated  attempts  to  extract  it. — {Midecine  Opira- 
loire,  t.  3,  p.  196.  194,  ed.  2.)    Desault  employed  a  sort 
of  concealed  knife,  called  a  coupe-bride,  for  opening 
the  cavity  or  cyst ;  and  he  has  recorded  one  example, 
in  which  he  thus  successfully  extracted  from  a  woman, 
aged  sixty-two,  a  stone  lodged  at  the  insertion  of  the 
'  ureter  into  the  bladder.   The,  bistoury,  used  by  Garen- 
geot, Desault  did  not  consider  a  safe  instrument,  as  the 
stones  are  round,  and  the  knife  may-  slip  and  pierce  the 
bladder ;  an  objection  to  which  he  says  the  cotlpe-bride 
is  not  liable.   No  injury  can  be  received  from  its  point, 
as  the  blade  is  concealed,  nor  can  any  part  be  divided 
except  what  the  surgeon  intends.    If  the  incision 
should  nqt  be  completed  at  first,  the  blade  may  be 
withdrawn,  the  semicircular  notch  of  the  instrument 
pushed  more  forwards,  and  the  incision  prosecuted  to  Ss. 
any  extent.   This  instrument  was  invented  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  dividing  membranous  bands  in  the 
rectum ;  but  it  was  afterward  employed  with  the 
greatest  success  for  the  excision  ofdiseased  tonsils,  and 
fungous  tumours  situa'ted  in  cavities.    The  blade  is  so 
contrived  that  when  it  passes  through  the  semicircular 
notch,  itfirmly  fixes  the  parts  which  are  to  be  divided: 
a  thing  that  cannot  be  done  either  with  the  scissors  or 
bistoury,  as'the  moveable  parts  recede,  and  render  the 
section  difficult. — (See  Parisian  Cliirurgical  Journal, 
vol.  hp.  33, Src.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions,  that  when  the  stone  is  partly 
in  the  cyst  and  partly  in  the  bladder,  it  may  sometimes 
be  removed  without  opening  the  latter  organ.  In  the 
case  of  a  child,  he  passed  his  finger  into  the  rectum, 
and  felt  the  stone,  confined  in  a  bag  above  it.  On 
raising  the  calculus,  it  struck  firmly  against  the  sound. 
While  the  finger  was  in  the  rectum,  the  knife  was  car- 
ried through  the  perinasum  above  the  bowel,  the  cyst 
opened,  and  the  stone  taken  out,  without  any  farther 
opening  ofllte  bladder  itself.-(See  Lancet,  vol.2,  p.  346.) 

A.stone  perfectly  encysted  would  not  be  expected  to 
produce  symptoms  equal  in  .severity  to  those  which 
arise  from  an  extraneous  body  actually  in  (he  cavity  of 
the  bladder,  and  generally  they  do  not  have  this  ef- 
fect; yet,  in  Houstet's  interesting  dissertation,  several 
cases  are  recorded,  'which  prove  that  encysted  stones 
do  sometimes  cause  the  same  distressing  symptoms 
which  proceed  from  the  presence  of  a  loose  calculus  in 
the  bladder.  Hehce,  the  patients  were  sounded,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  sacs  or  pouches  in  which  the 
stones  lay  not  being  entirely  closed,  the  calculi  were 
distinctly  struck  by  the  instrument,  and  lithotomy'  at- 
tempted. It  deserves  particular  fefnark,  also,  that  in  a 
large  proportion  of  these  cases,  the  pouches  or  cysts 
were  not  single,  but  numerous,  occupying  different' 
parts  of  the  bladder.  In  some  dissections,  referred  to 
by  Houstet,  cysts  of  tins  kind  were  found  not  contain- 
ing any  stones  whatever;  a,  circumstance  that  would 
rather  lead  one  to  suspect  that,  in  general,  the  forma- 
tion of  these  sacs  precedes  that  of  the  calculi  com-* 
tnonly  found  in  them.— (See  Obs.  sur  les  Piirres  En- 
■aysties  et  Jidhe'rentes  A  la  Fessie  par  M.  Houstet,  in 
Mim.  de  VJiead.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  268,  ed.  in  12mo.) 

OF  SOME   PARTICULAR   METHODS  AND  INSTRUMENTS. 

M.  Foubert,  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Paris,  devised 
and  practised  a  plan  of  his  own,  which,  however,  has 
not  been  considered  by  others  as  worthy  of  being  imi- 
tated. The  patient  having  retained  his  urine,  so  as  to 
distend  his  bladder,  an  assistant,  with  a  convenient  bol- 
ster, presses  the  abdomen  a  little  below  the  navel,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  by  pushing  the  bladder  forwards, 
he  may  make  that  part  of  it  protuberant  which  lies  be- 
tween the  neck  and  the  ureter.  The  operator,  at  the 
same  time,  introduces  the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand  up 
the  rectum,  and  drawing  it  down  towatds  the  right 
buttock,  pushes  in  a  trocar  on  the  left  side  of  the  peri- 
neum, near  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and 
about  an  inch  above  the  anus.  Then  the  trocar  is  to 
be  carried  on  parallel  to  the  rectum,  exactly  bet  ween 
the  erector  penia  and  accelerator  urins  muscles,  so  as 
to  enter  the  bladder  on  one  side  of  its  neck.  As  soon 
as  the  bladder  is  wounded,  the  operator  withdraws  his 
fore-finger  from  the  anus. 
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In  the  upper  part  of  the  cannula  of  the  trocaj-,  there 
is  a  groove,  the  use  of  which  is  to  allow  some  urine  to 
escape,  immediately  the  instrument  enters  the  bladder, 
so  that  the  trocar  may  not  he  pushed  in  any  farther; 
but  its  principal  use  is  for  guiding  the  incision.  As 
soon  as  the  urine  began  to  flow,  Foubert,  retracting  me 
trocar  a  little,  without  drawing  it  quite  out  of  the  can 
irula,  introduced  the  point  of  a  slender  'knife  into  tne 
groove  in  the  cannula;  and  by  the  guidance  of  this 
groove  he  ran  it  onwards  into  the  bladder,  and  was 
aware  of  the  knife  having  actually  entered  this  viscus, 
by  the  urine  flowing  still  more  freely.  Then  raising 
the  knife  from  the  groove,  he  made  his  incision,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  through  the  neck  of  lie 
bladder,  by  moving  the  knife  from  that  point  at  which 
it  had  entered,  upwards  towards  the  pubes.  Ana, 
finally,  by  moving  the  handle  more  largely  than  the 
point  of  the  knife,  he  opened  the  outer  part  of  the 
wound  to  whatever  extent  the  size  of  the  stone  seemed 
to  require,  and  then  withdrawing  the  knife,  he  intro- 
duced a  blunt  gorget  to  guide  the  forceps. 

An  effort  was  made  by  Thomas  to  improve  this  me- 
thod ;  but  he  failed,  and  it  was  never  much  adopted. 
The  inability  of  many  bladders  to  bear  distention  is 
an  insuperable  objection;  for,  without  this,  the  trocar- 
is  liable  to  pass  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and 
'  even  through  the  bladder  into  the  pelvis.— UMmmrs  de 
VAcad.  de  Chir.  663,  vol.  2.  Le  Bran's  Parallile. 
Shai-p's  Critical  Inquiry.    J.  Bell's  Principles,  vol.  Z.) 

In  the  year  1748,  Frere  CAme's  method  of  perform- 
ing the  lateral  operation  began  to  attract  considerable 
notice.   Tiie  operation  was  done  with  a  particular  in- 
strument, called  the  lithotome  cache,  by  means  of 
which  the  prostate  gland  and  orifice  of  the  bladder 
were  divided,  from  within  outwards.   The  lithotome 
cachi  is  entitled  to  much  attention  because  it  is  still 
generally  used  in  several  parts  of  the  continent  and 
sometimes  in  this  country,  especially  by  the  surgeons 
of  the  Westminster  Hospital.   "In  France  (says  M. 
Eoux)  if  there  is  any  mode  of  operating  more  com- 
mon than  others,  and  preferred  by  the  majority  of  prac- 
titioners, it  is  that  in  which  the  instrument  named  the 
lithotome  cachi  is  employed."— (See  Parallile  de  la) 
Chirurgie  Avgloise,  be.  p.  318.)    Frere  CAme  does  not 
ascribe  the  invehtion  of  this  instrument  to  himself; 
but  acknowledges  that  it  resembles  the  knife  for  ope- 
rating upon  hernia:,  said  to  have  been  deVised  by  a 
French  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Bienaise.   It  consists 
of  a  handle  and  the  blade  part.   The  latter  is  slightly 
curved,  about  as  thick  as  a  quill,  furnished  wjth  a 
beak,  and  excavated  so  as  to  form  a  sheath  for  a  kuife 
of  its  own  length.   By  means  of  a  kind  of  lever,  the 
knife  can  be  made  to  pass  out  of  the  sheath,  and  the 
distance  to  which  the  blade  projects,  also  admits  of 
being  regulated  with  precision.   For  this  purpose,  the 
handle  is  divided  into  .six  sides,  numbered  6,  7,,  9,  11, 
f3,  and  15,  and  which,  according  as  they  are  moro  or 
less  elevated,  allow  the  lever  to  be  depressed  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  and  the  knife  to  move  out  of  its  sheath  in 
the  same  proportion.   Thds,  the  surgeon  can  at  his  op- 
tion make  an  incision  through  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra  and  orifice  of  the  bladder  of  six  different 
lengths.  ,   .      •  . 

When  the  lithotome  cache  is  to  be  used,  the  ■patient 
must  be  placed  in  the  same  posture  as  in  every  other 
mode  of  practising  the  lateral  operation ;  and  after  a 
staff  has  been  introduced,  an  oblique  incision  is  to  be 
made  from  the  raphe  of  the  perinamm,  to  a  point  situ- 
aied  rather  more  towards  the  anus  than  the  innermost 
part  of  the  tuberosity  ,of  the  ischium.   The  bulb  of 
the  urethra  should  not  be  cut,  and  not  too  much  of  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra.   The  fat  and  trans- 
verse muscles  having  been  divided,  and  the  urethra 
opened,  exactly  as  in  the  common  operation,  the  scal- 
pel is  to  be  put  doVvn,  and  the  beak  of  the  lithotome 
introduced  into  the  groove  of  the  staff.   Of  course  the 
surgeon,  previously  to  the  operation,  will  have  settled 
the  distance  to  which  the  blade  of  the  instrument  is  to 
pjus  out  of  the  sheath,  and  which  must  necessarily  de- 
nd  upon  the  age  of  the  subject,  and  the  presumed 
<ize  of  the  calculus.   When  the  beak  of  the  lithotome 
has  been  inserted  in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  the  sur- 
eeon  is  to  take  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  latter  instru- 
ment with  his  left  hand,  and  bring  it  a  little  towards 
himself,  at.  the  same  time  pushing  the  lithotome  into 
the  bladder,  with  the  handle  depressed  as  much  aS  pos- 
sible.  The  staff  is  now  to  be  withdrawn, and  the  sur- 


r-eon  is  to  try  10  feel  the  stone  with  the  sheath  of  t|* 
other  instrument,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  of  die 
size  of  the  calculus,  and  whether  the  diBUnce  to 
which  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  intended  to  maviioyl 
of  the  sheath,  is  bucIi  as  is  likely  to  make  nn  opening 
of  due  but  not  unnecessary  magnitude.  Things  bring 
properly  determined,  the  lithotome  is  to  he  hnld  In  a 
position  calculated  to  make  a  division  of  the  ports 
which  is  parallel  to  the  cut  in  the  integuments,  nud,  by 
means  of  the  lever,  the  cutting  blade  of  the  insuumffct 
is  then  to  be  disengaged  from  its  sheath.  The  surginn 
is  next  to  draw  the  opened  lithotome  towards  himself, 
in  a  perfectly  horizontal  manner,  so  as  to  make  the  re- 
quisite division  of  the  prostate  gland  and  orifice  of  the 

bl  j\s  Sabalier  observes,  Frere  Cdme's  method  undoubt- 
edly possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  lateral  opera- 
tion, besides  being  more  easy  than  Cheselden't  pkun, 
and  most  of  the  other  modes  subsequently  proposed 
for  cutting  the  prostate  gland  and  orifice  of  the  bladder 
with  perfect  smoothness,  and  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
allow  the  calculus  to  be  removed  without  any  laceration 
of  the  parts.— (Medecine  Operatoire,  t.  3,  p.  199.) 

Several  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  "hm 
of  the  lithotome  cach6. 

1.  It  is  said  that  the  size  of  the  incision  is  not  always 
proportioned  to  the  distance  to  which  the  knife  movts 
out  of  the  sheath ;  and  that  the  instrument,  when 
opened  to  No.  13  or  15,  sometimes  makes  a  smaller  In- 
cision than  when  opened  to  No.  '5  or  7.  This  uncer- 
tainty is  said  to  depend  upon  the  greater  or  less  con- 
traction of  the  bladder  in  different  subjects. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  inclined  to 
put  much  credit  in  the, accuracy  of  this  last  explanation, 
and  suspect  that  the  difference  sometimes  observed 
must  depend  upon  the  operator  not  taking  care  to 
draw  out  the  instrument  in  a- horizontal  direction,  a 
thing  wluch  may  always  be  easily  done. 

2.  Frere  Cdme  himself  made  his,  incision  too  nigh, 
so  that  an  extravasation  of  urine  in  the  scrotum  lol 
lowed  some  of  his  operations  ;  but  the  above  method 
of  operating  is  free  from  any  objections  of  this  kind 

3.  Some-  surgical  writers  exaggerate  the  dnngerof 
cutting  the  body  of  the  bladder  too  extensively  with  the 
lithotome,  and  thus  producing  internal  hemorrhage. 
However,  this  cannot  happen  unless  the  surgeon  raise 
the  handle  of  the  instrument  improperly  at  the  mointnt 
of  withdrawing  it,  and,  as  Sabalier  himself  allows,  it 
is  rather  the  fault  of  the  operator  than  of  theoperation. 

4.  The  arteria  pudica  profunda  and  the  actum, 
which  some  authors  conceive  fo  be  endangered,  meat 
always  be  in  absolute  .safety,  if  the  edge  of  the  knife 
of  the  lithotome  be  turned  in  the  direction  above  re- 
commended. ,  .  ,, 

I  think  that  for  a  surgeon  who  understands  the  ngni 
principles  of  lithotoifiy ,  this  is  one  of  the  best  way»  or 
performing  the  operation.  2™*'  t  \,  ». 

When  I  was  at  Paris,  in  1815, 1  savy  Dr.  Souberbielle 
operate  very  skilfully  with  the  lithotome  caclie.  a 
stone  of  considerable  size  was  extracted  from  a  gen- 
tleman who  was,  I  should  think,  not  less  Mian  70.  no 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  ill  success,  as  1  un- 
derstood that  this  operator  hardly  ever  lost  a  pa»enl- 

M.  Roux,  when  he  visited  Eimland,  seems  not  m 
have  been  informed,  that  at  tlje  Westminster  Hospital, 
the  lithotome  cache  has  been  commonly  employed  io 
many  years  past.  It  has  also  been  sometimes iU«a  a 
Guy's  Hospital  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  When  M.  KM 
likewiseffjids  fault  with  the  bad  construction  of  u> 
instrument,  as  made  in  London,  I  suspect  thai  o 
cannot  have  seen  those  which  are  made  ana  sow  "1 
Mr.  Evans.— (See  Voyage  fait  d  Londres,ou  raw 
Ule  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise,  <$•<;.  p.  318.) 

Dupuytren  has  sometimes  employed  a  lithotome 
cache,  formed  with  two  blades,  with  which  the  prosia  e 
gland  is  completely  divided  into  an  anterior  and  P»8 
rior  nortion :  the  staff  is  introduced  ;  the  membraijnui 
part  "of  the  urethiaonoried  soas|o  let  the  lilhotnniew 
passed  into  the  bladder;  and  when  the  iiielruiiien  i 
withdrawn  it  divides  the  prosiate  on  each  side,  l'l""* 
.method  the  vasa  deferentia,  rectum,  transverse  arteries 
of  the  perinrenm,  and  the  pudic  artery,  are  avoided, 

Le  Cat,  a  surgeon  of  Rouen  in  Normandy,  aeV}Ka^ 
mode  of  lithotomy,  which  would  be  tcjo  around  t"0? 
described,  were  itless  renowned.  He  thought  the  ntwj 
of  t  lu-  bladder  irtight  be  dilated  like  |he  wound,  m 
his  operation  was  deformed  With  all  the  cruelty  ol  lM 
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Marian  method,  and  every  error  attendant  on  the  in- 
fant state  of  the  latter  operation.  He  first  introduced 
a  long  wide  staff ;  lie  cut  lorn  ai  ds  with  a  common  scal- 
pel through  the  skin  and  fat,  till  lie  could  distinguish 
the  bulb,  the  naked  urethra,  and  the  prostate  eland. 
Secondly,  with  another  knife,  the  urethrotome,  having 
a  groove  on  one  side,  he  opened  the  urethra  just  before 
the  prostate,  and  fixing  the  urethrotome  in  the  groove 
of  the  staff,  and  holding  it  steady,  rose  from  the  kneel- 
ing posture  in  which  he  performed  the  outward  inci- 
sion. Thirdly,  holding  the  urethrotome  in  the  left  hand, 
he  passed  another  knife,  the  cystotome,  aiong  the 
groove  of  the  urethrotome ;  and  the  beak  of  the  cysto- 
tome being  lodged  hi  the  groove  of  the  urethrotome,  it 
was  pushed  forwards  through  the  substance  of  the 
prostate  gland  into  the  bladder.  Fourthly,  drawing  the 
cystotome  a  little  backwards,  he  gave  the  staff  to  an 
assistant  to  be  held  steadily,  and  lifting  a  blunt  gorget 
in  the  right  hand,  he  placed  the  beak  of  it  in  the  grdo\  e 
of  the  cystotome,  and  pushed  it  onwards  till  it  glided 
from  the  groove  of  the  cystotome,  along,  the  groove  of 
the  staff  into  the  bladder.  Then,  true  to  the  principles 
of  the  apparatus  majnr,  and  never  forgetting  his  own 
peculiar  theory,  little  incision  and  much  dilatation,  he 
forced  his  fingers  along  the  gorget,  dilated  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  a*id.  so  made  way  for  the  forceps.— {J,. 
Bell's  Principles,  vol.  2.) 

In  1741,  Le  Draifdescribed  an  operation,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  has  been.claimed  by  several  since  his 
time.  A  statf  being  introduced,  and  two  assistants 
keeping  open  the  patient's  knees,  while  a  third  stands 
on  one  side  of  him  on  a  chair  (Le  Dran  says),  "  I  then 
raise  up  the  scrotum,  and  directing  the  last  assistant  to 
Btipport  it  with  both  hands,  so  as  to  avoid  bruisiing  it, 
by  pressing  it  either  against  the  staff  or  the  os  pubis,  1 
place  his  two  fore-fingers  on  each  side  of  the  parr 
where  the  incision  is  to  be  made;  one  of  the  fingers 
being  laid  exactly  along  that  branch  of  the  ischium, 
which  rises  towards  the  pubes,  and  the  other  passed 
upon  the  raphe,  that  the  skin  may  be  kept  fixed  and 
tight.  While  I  thus  place  the  fingers  of  the  assistant 
who  supports  the1  scrotum,  I  still  keep  hold  of  the  han- 
dle of  the  staff,  and  direct  it  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle 
With  the  patient's  body  ;  at  the  "same  time  taking  care 
that  the  end  of  it  is  in  the  bladder.  This  position  is 
the  more  essential,  as  all  the  other  instruments  me  to 
be  conducted  along  the  groove  of  this.  If  the  handle 
of  the  staff  were  kept  inclined  towaids  the  belly,  the 
mil  el  it  would  come  out  of  the  bladder,  and  the  gor- 
get, missing  iis  guide,  would  slip  between  that  and  the 
rectum. 

".The  staff  being  rightly  placed,  I  take  the  knife  from 
the  assistant  who  holds  the  instruments,  and  put  it  into' 
niy  mouth;  then  pressing  the' beak  of  the  staff  against- 
the  tectum,  I  feel  the  curvature  of  it  throogh  the  peri- 
I?ffium-  The  incision  ought  to  terminate  an  inch  and  a 
nail  below  where  we  feel  the  bottom  of  the  curvature 
«  we  do  not  carry  this  incision  sufficiently  low,  it  may 
happen  not  to  be  of  a  size  to  allow  the  extraction  of  a 
large  stone,  and  might  lay  us  under  the  necessity  of 
extending  it  farther  afterward,  for  the  skin  will  not 
acerate  here,  nor  easily  give  way  for  the  passage  of 
ine  stone.  I  therefore  begin  the  incision  from  the  lower 
Pi'?,'  ? V  ?e  os  PUDis>  continuing  it  down  to  the  place 
that  I  before  directed  for  its  termination  ;  after  which 
P"ss  the  point  of  the  knife  into  the  groove  of  the 
staff  and  cutting  from  below  upwards,  without  taking 

he  S?e ?h«  L°5  ^  gL°° Ve' 1  °pen  the  anterior  part  of 
the  urethra  as  far  as  the  incision  that  is  in  the  skin. 
I  he  beak  of  the  staff,  which  was  pressed  upon  the 

oTZZ"XZWJe  faiSedIand  *r™eA  ^  "he 
Se  rioht'irmin  ,rtlme  1  tUr"  lhe  handle  towaids 
.  »  8  .  ! r  hat  ^  eroove'  which  is  at  the  beak  of 
^*5.i!!aLf^P}ne?PaF«  between  the  anus  and  the 


tuberosum  iscbiion  ^TffiSS 

and  by  doing  this  on  its  side  we  are  sine to avnhi 
wmindmg  the  rectum,  which,  for  want  of  hi nrecau 
mn,  has  been  often  cut.  This  first  incision  being  S" 
1  acain  pass  the  point  of  the  knife  into  the  Xtnf* 
of  the  staff  to  the  part  where  it  bears  a»a  nJ  hi  • 
nenm;  and  direct  it  to  be  held  SS&WiES" 
r?  !"l',!,nr,s  «»>e  scrotum.  This  done,  1  tatSI K 
<".««„:•,  the  end  of  which  is  made  w  th  a  beak  *  Re 


hat  of  a  gorget  and  conveying  this  beak  upon  the 
blade  of  the  knife,  into  the  groove  of  the  staff]  draw 
the  knife  out.  I  then  slide  the  beak  of  this  director 
along  the  groove  of  the  staff  into  the  bladder  and  I 
'withdraw  the  staff  by  turning  the  handle  towards  the 
patient's  belly.  The  following  circumstances  will  ,«uf_ 
fieiently  satisfy  us  that  the,  director  is  introduced  into 
the  bladder:  first,  if  it  strikes  against  the  end  of  the 
staff,  which  is  closed ;  secondly,  if  the  urine  runs  along 
the  groove.  I  next  feel  for  the  stone  with  this  director, 
and,  having  found  it,  endeavour  to  distinguish  its  size 
and  surface,  in  order  to  make  choice  of  a  proper  pair 
of  forceps ;  that  is,  one  of  a  stronger  or  weaker  make, 
ui  hi  a  large  or  small  size,  agreeably  to  that  of  the 
stone ;  after  which  I  turn  the  groove  towards  the  space 
between  (he  anus  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and, 
resting  it  there,  convey  a  bistoury  along  the  groove,  the 
blade  of  which  is  half  an  inch  broad,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  I  continue  the  incision  made 
by  the  knife  in  the/  urethra,  and  entirely  divide  the 
prostate  gland  laterally,  as  also  the  orifice  of  the  blad- 
der; and  I  am  very  certain  that  the  introducing  the 
use  of  these  two  instruments,  which  are  not  employed, 
by  other  lithoiomists,  dues  not  prolong  the  operation  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  but  rSther  shortens  the  time,  both 
by  facilitating  the  dilatation  that  is  afterward  to  be 
made  with  the  finger,  and  by  rendering  the  extraction 
of  the  stone  more  easy.  The  bistoury  being  with- 
drawn, the  groove  of  the  director  serves  to  guide  the 
gorget  into  the  bladder.  I  then  introduce  my  fore- 
finger along  the  gorget  (which  is  now  easily  done,  aa 
the  urethra  and  prostate,  being  divided,  do  not  oppose 
its  entrance),*  and  with  it  I  dilate  the  passage  for  the 
stone  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  which  I  discover  it  to 
be.  This  dilatation  being  made,  I  withdraw  my  finger 
and  use  the  proper  forceps." — (Le  Dran's  Operations, 
edv  5, VHA^London.) 

Pajofa,  of  Venice,  was  the  pupil  of  Le  Cat,  and  his 
method  resembles  that  of  his  master.  He  is  stated  to 
have  cut  for  the  stone  550  patients  with  success ;  which 
deserves* notice,  because  his  operation  lias  for  its  prin- 
ciples .dilatation  and  no  division  of  any  part  of  the 
bladder.  He  makes  an  incision  into  the  groove  of  the 
staff  with  a  lancet-pointed,  double-edged  knife,  called 
an  urethrotome,  the  blade  of  which  has  upon  its  centre 
a  groove  that  is  continued  to  its  very  point,  and  serves 
to  guide  the  beak  of  another  instrument,  called  the 
cystotoine,  into  the'groove  of  the  staff.  As  the  pro- 
fessed intention  of  the  cystotome  is  only  to  cut  the 
prostate  gland,  its  name  is  ridiculous.  It  consists  of  a 
handle  and  very  slender  blade,  which  is  not  connected 
with  the  handle,  but  with  its  sheath,  by  means  of  a 
little  joint  close  to  the  beak  of  the  instrument.  When 
i  lie  cystotome  is  opened  as  far  as  possible,  the  end  of 
the  blade  farthest  from  the  beak  is  twelve  lines  from 
the  sheath.  In  this  position  it  is  held  by  a  transverse 
piece  of  steel,  which  admits  of  being  pushed  more  or 
less  out  at  the  option  of  the  surgeon,  and  can  be  fixed 
by  means  of  a  screw.  Pajoia,  like  Soarpa,  considers 
cutting  the  neck  of  the  bladder  dangerous,  and  he 
merely  divides  the  prostate,  after  which  he  introduces 
a  blunt  gorget,  and  along  this  a  species  of  forceps  for 
dilating  the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  all  directions.— (X. 
F.  Rudtorffer-  iiber  die  Operation  des  Blasenstcins 
nach  Pajola's  Methode.)  As  Langenbeck  observes.f 
great  as  the  success  of  this  lithotomist  has  been,  his 
method  of  operating  has  little  to  recommend  it;  and 
every  thing  must  be  ascribed  to  his  individual  skill  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  parts.  Langenbeck:  even! 
prefers  Le  Cat's  method,  in  which  there  "is  no  need  nf 

Z  dMalU,tipliCity  °/  i',str!,ments-  T"e  blunt  gorget 
are  pe,fectly  ""necessary,  as  the  finferi 
would  do  the  purpose  of  both.  I 
In  some  former  editions  of  this  Dictionary,  I  omitted 
to  notice  what  has  been  termed  by  the  French,  "  Op6-\ 
f™"  °  deux  temps,"  and  which  was  first  mentioned 
oy  *  ranco.  If  by  this  plan  it  be  intended,  that  the  in- 
cision should  be  made  at  one  period,  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  stone  not  attempted  till  a  subsequent  period,1 
I  cannot  too  strongly  reprobate  the  practice.  But  if  I 
am  to  understand,  that  the  postponement  of  the  com-j 
pletion  of  the  operation  is  only  to  be  adopted  as  a  matter, 
of  necessity,  when  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  longer, 
continuance  of  the  unsuccessful  efforts  to  extract  the 
stone,  of  course  I  can  only  say,  that  every  endeavour 
should  be  used  to  avoid  this  very  disagreeable  dilemma,' 
l>v  making  in  the  first  instance  an  adequate  opening, 
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and  (if  this  cannot  be  done)  by  breaking  the  calculus, 
and  carefully  removing  all  the  fragments.   Some  la 
ther  considerations  against  delaying  the  completion  °» 
the  operation,  will  be  found  in  the  last  two  editions  oi 
the  First  Lines  of  Surgery.  •„„„„,  „f 

The  danger  of  the  beak  of  the  gorget  slipping  out  ot 
the  grooJfof  the  staff,  is  one  of  the  chiet ob Mt.ons 
urged  against  the  employment  ot  the  fust  of  these  in 
strumenls.  In  order  to  obviate  this  Mmo» «, 
Sir  Charles  Blicke  had  the  groove  of  the  aaff  an  1  e 
beak  of  the  gorget  so  constructed,  that  they  locked  in  o 
each  other,  .^continued  fixed  till  near  the 
of  the  staff.  The  contrivance,  though  plausible  ana 
ingenious,  is  not  much  used  :  the  point  of  contact  ot 
the  beak  and  body  of  the  instrument  is  necessarily  so 
smah  thai  it  is  liable  to  break.  It  is  allowed,  however, 
that  h  s  objection  might  be  removed;  but  another  one 
Is  still  urged,  viz.  the  beak  and  groove  catching  on 
each  other,  so  as  to  resist  the  efforts  made  to  introduce 
the  gorget  into  the  bladder.  Every  operator  know.-, 
that  much  of  the  safety  of  the  lateral  operation,  as  per- 
formed at  present,  depends  on  the  ease  with  which 
the  beak  of  the  gorget  slides  along  the  groove  of  the 
staff,   he  Cat,  inl747,  ft  said  to  have  devised  a  similai 

inSS™perators  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  disl 
secting  into  the  groove  of  the  staff.  S.r  Jam.*  ha Tie 
invented  an  instrument  to  render  this  P^rt  of  the  ope- 
ration more  easy.  It  consists  of  a  short  staff  with  an 
open  groove,  connected  by  a  hinge  with  the  handle  <it 
another  staff  of  the  usual  size,  shape^irvature,  arid 
length,  which  may  be  called  the  long  staff  1  he  hinge, 
by  means  of  a  pin,  is  capable  ot  being  disjointed  at 
pleasure.  The  short  staff  is  sufficiently,  curved  to  go 
over  the  penis  and  scrotum,  and  long  enough  to  reach 
to  that  part  of  the  long  staff  which  is  just  below  the 
beginning  of  its  curvature.  The  end  of  the  short  staff, 
made  somewhat  like  a  pen,  with  the  sides  sharpened 
and  finely  pointed,  is  adapted  to  shut  into  the  groove 
of  the  long  staff,  and  its  cutting  edges  are  defended 
from  being  injured  by  a  proper  receptacle,  which  is 
prepared  for  it  in  the  groove  of  ihe  long1  staff.  When 
the  instrument  is  shut,  the  groove  of  the  short  staff- 
leads  into  that  of  the  long  one,  so  as  to  form  one  con- 
nected and  continued  groove.  The  short  staff  is  ren- 
dered steady  by  the  segment  of  an  arch,  projecting  from 
the  long  one  through  it.  .  '1 

The  lorw  staff,  separated  from  the  short  one,  is  first  w- 
roduced  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  stone  having  been 
felt,  the  short  staff  is  to  be  put  on  the  other  at  the  hinge. 
The  incision  is  then  to  be  made  in  the  usual  manner 
throiielMhe  skin  and  cellular  membrane,  and  a  second 
incision  through  the  muscies,  so  as  nearly  to  lay  bare 
'*  the  urethra.  The  operator  then  being  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  the  extrerhily  of  the  long  staff  is  sufficiently 
'  within  the  bladder,  must  bring  the  end  of  the  short  staff 
down,  and  press  it  against  the  urethra,  which  it  will 
readily  pierce,  and  pass  into  the  cavity  prepared  for  it 
in  the  groove  of  the  long  staff.  The  two  pieces  being 
now  firmly  held  together  by  the  operator's  left  hand, 
nothing  remains  to  be  done  except  applying  the  beak  of 
the  gorget  to  the  groove  of  the  short  start,  and  pushing 
it  on  till  it  is  received  in  the  groove  of  the  long  one; 
and  if  this  latter  be  made  with  a  contracted  groove,  it 
will  just  enter  where  the  contraction  beg-ins,  and  thus 
must  be  safely  conducted  into  the  bladder.— -.{Earle  on 
the  Stone;  Appendix,  ed.  2, 1796.)  Deschamps  describes 
an  instrument  invented  by  Jardaa,  surgeon  of  Montpel- 
lier  which  bears  a  resemblance  to  Earle's  double  staff, 
'but  was  more  complicated,  being  designed  to  support  the 
scrotum  and  also  press  the  recium  out  of  the  way. 

The  late  Mr.  Dease  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Muir  of 
Glasgow,  considering  that  the  gorget  was  more  apt  to 
nfron  the  staff  in  consequence  of  the  latter  being 
curved Mind  that  its  beak  never  slips  from  the  groove 
of  the  staff-in  operating  on  women  proposed,  like  Le 
Dran  to  convert  the  male  into  the  fema  e  urethra. 
Thev  introduce,  as'  usual,  a  curved  grooved  staff  into 
Madder,  niake  the  common  incisions,  and  open  the 
theDanuer  urethra;  but  instead  ol  m- 

membra.  ous  pait  o.  in  ,  condu(Jt 

tioclncinga  go  get  on  tl  ^  ^ 

along  the  gf°?*e  *d7  ,  ,v  withdraw  the  other.  The 
bladder,  and  « »  ^  man„er  the  onera_ 

^T^^jffSrt  turns  "ITl^ 


but  uses  a  knife  instead  of  a  gorget,  is  also  an  advo. 
r  ate  for  a  director  which  is  straight  except  towarrjj  in 
termination,  a  part  never  concerned  in  guiding  ihe 
knife  and  which  is  introduced  like  the  common alaff. 

( On  the  Section  of  the  Prostate  Gland,  p.  23.) 


LITHOTOMY,  AS  PERFORMED  WITH  A  KN1FK  Mill* 
OF    A  CUTTING  GORGET    BY  SEVERAL  OP  TF1K  Ho- 

PERNS. 

We  have  already  described  how  Frefc  Jacques  and 
Cheselden  used  to  operate  wilh  ft  knife,  without  any- 
cutting  «orget,  in  the  early  state  of  the  lateral  operation. 
The  success  which  attended  the  excellent  practice  or 
the  latter  surgeon  certainly  far  exceeds  what  attend* 
the  present  employment  of  the  gorget;  for  out  of 52 
patients,  whom  he  cut  successively  for  the  atone,  he 
lost  only  two ;  and  out  of  213  of  all  ages,  constiiutiona, 
&c.  only  20.  These  facts  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
abandoning  the  use  of  the  gorget,  aud  doing  its  office 
with  a  knife. 

The  objections  to  the  gorget  are  numerous  and  well 
founded.    In  the  hands  of  many  skilful  operators,  in 
beak  has  slipped  out  of  the  groove  of  the  staJT,  and  Hie 
instrument  has  been  driven  either  between  the  rectum 
and  the  bladder  into  the  intestine  instead  of  the  latter 
viscus  or  else  between  the  bladder  and  ibe  pubes. 
"  If  I  were  to  be  asked  (says  Sir  A.  Cooper)*ow  many 
times  I  have  known  the  gorget  slip  and  pass  between 
the  bladder,  and  rectum,  1  should  say  at  least  a  down 
times  and  in  each  case  the  most  lamentable  and  fatal 
consequences  ensued;  for  the  operator  now  lays  hold 
of  the  stone  and  bladder  together ;  the  forcepssllp;  the 
stone,  enclosed  in  the  bladder,  is  again  laid  hold  of ;  and 
thus  he  continues  lo  pull,  bruise,  and  injure  the  blad- 
der, till  the  patient  is  at.  length  carried  back  to  his  bed 
with  the  stone  unextracted,  violent  innnilimalion  su- 
pervenes from  the  injury  done  to  the  bladder,  aud  in  a 
few  days  the  patient  is  no  more.'"— (See  Lancil,voi 
2,  p.  236.1    Sir  James  harle  remarks;  "  1  have  more 
than  once  known  a  gorget,  though  passed  in  the  rip 
direction,  pushed  on  so  far,  and  with  such  violence,  as 
to  go  through  the  opposite  side  of  the  bladder."  Broin- 
field,  even  when  operating  with  a  blunt  gorget,  perfo- 
rated the  bladder  and  peritoneum,  so  that  tlie  abdo- 
minal viscera  came  out  of  the  wouiid.-(f. •"«■)  * 
now  know  of  at  least  three  instances  in  winch  TO 
gorget,  slipping  from  the  staff,  completely  severed  the 
urethra  from  the  bladder ;  the  stone  was  not  taken  out, 
and  the  patients  died-.  j.„„j„„ 
We  will  suppose,  however,  that  the  preceding  da  i- 
gers  of  the  gorget  are  surmounted,  HW"*™!? 
may  be,  by  particular  dexterity,  seconded  by  the  confi- 
dence of  experience.    The  gorget  is  inlrodu.  t.  1;  n  t 
whatever  kind  of  one  has  been  used,  the  wound  s 
never  sufficiently  large  for  the  easy  P»M«6e  °f  Z 
stone,  except  such  as  are  below  the  "binary  »w. 
Camper  has  noticed  this  fact:  "  Hawkensius  solo  con- 
duetore,  cujus  margo  dexter  in  aciem  asstirgit,  mem 
prsstat:  owiwes  plagam  dilatant  ut  enltmluin  txir  - 
hant:  dilacerentur  igitnr  semper  «««  """S, 
prostata."-^.  114.)    Dease  says:  » In  a 
that  I  have  made  with  the  gorget  on  the  <^.fbjft 
have  never  found  the  opening  into  the  b*  « 
ciently  large  for  the  extraction  of  a «of  ■'>■«»; 
size,  without  a  considerable  laceration  of the  pa  * 
have  frequently  taken  the  largest  sized  goreet, »  _ 
could  not  find,  in  the  adult  subject,  I  ever  en  irelyfl 
vided  the  prostate  gland,  if  it  was  any  way  large- .. 
in  the  operations  that  were  performed  hereon*™" 
in?  subject,  if  the  slone  was  large  the  extrac lion 
painfully  tedious,  and  effected  with  great  didicuii}, 
and  in  some  cases  not  at  all."  '    ■  .th  t„e„nnt 

I  shall  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  witti  r eiws 
the  reader  to  the  spirited  and  correct  romarKS 
objections  to  the  gorget  in  Mr.  John  Bells  Unncf  ■< 
vol.  2,  part  2.  »    ,  i-.t-ion 

The  latter  author  recommends  tbo  external  iik-  ^ 
in  a  large  man  to  commence  about  an  inch  »«' 
scrotum,  and  to  be  carried  downwards  three  i . 
and  a  half,  midwav  between  the  anus  and  tin".'  ' 
of  the  ischium.   The  fingers  of  the  left  Irani  < ,  w 
at  first  kept  the  skin  tense,  are  now  applied  i  >  ^ 
pui  poses.   The  fore-finger  now  guides  the  K1"  f' ||„. 
the  operator  proceeds  to  dissect  through  fat  «>■  ^ 
lar  substance,  and  muscular  and  ligamentous 
the  wound  is  free  and  open,  till  all  sense  of  ?t"c 
gone ;  for  it  is  only  by  feeling  opposition  and «»' 
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that  we  recognise  ti^e  transverse  muscle.  When  this 
hollow  is  fairly  laid  open,  the  external  incision,  which 
relates  merely  to  the  free  extraction  of  the  stone,  is 
completed.  If  it  were  the  surgeon's  design  to  operate 
only  with  the  knife,  he  Would  now  push  his  fingers 
deeply  into  the  wound,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  fore- 
linger,  dissect  from  the  urethra  along  the  body  of  the 
gland,  tili  he  distinguished  its  thickness  and  solidity, 
and  reached  its  back  part.  Then  plunging  his  knife 
through  the  posterior  portion  of  the  gland,  and  settling 
it  in  the  grove  of  the  staff,  he  would  draw  it  firmly  and 
Readily  towards  him,  at  the  same  time  pressing  it  into 
the  groove  of  tbis  instrument;  and  then  the  free  dis- 
charge of  the  urine  assuring  him  that  the  prostate  and 
orifice  of  the  bladder  were  divided,  he  would  lay  aside 
his  knife,  piss  the  left  fore-finger  into  the  bladder,  with- 
draw the  staff,  and  introduce  the  forceps. — ( John  Bell, 

Jftr.  Cf.  Bell  describes  the  following  method  of  ope- 
rating with  a  knife  instead  of  a  gorget.  A  staff  grooved 
on  the  right  side,  a  scalpel  with  a  straight  back,  and 
the  common  lithotomy  forceps  are  the  indispensable 
instruments.  The  staff  is  kept  in  the  centre,  and  well 
home  into  the  bladder.  The  surgeon  making  his  in- 
cision uuder  the  arch  of  the  pubes  and  by  the  side  of 
the  anus,  carries  it  deeper  towards  the  face  of.the 
prostate  gland ;  cutting  near  to  the  staff,  but  yet  not 
cutting  into  it,  and  avoiding  the.  rectum  by  pressing  it 
down  with  the  finger.  Now  carrying  the  knife  along 
the  staff,  the  prostate  gland  is  felt.  The  point  of  the 
knife  is  run  somewhat  obliquely  into  »he  urethra,  and 
into  the  lateral  groove  of  the  staff,  just  before  the  pros- 
tate gland.  Itis  run  on  until  the  «/ine  flows.  The 
fore-finger  follows  the  knife,  and  it  is  slipped  along  the 
back  of  it,  until  it  is  in  the  bladder.  Having  carried 
the  fore-finger  into  the  bladder",  it  is  kept  there  and  the 
knife  is  withdrawn.  Then  the  forceps,  directed  by  the 
finger,  are  introduced.— ( Operative  Surgery,  volM,-p. 

Mr.  Allan  Burns  recommends  the  following  method: 
"  The  plan  (says  he)  introduced  by  Cheselden,  and  re- 
vived by  Mr.  J.Bell,  I  would  assume  as  thejiasisof 
the  operation ;  but  still,  along  with  their  mode  I  would 
blend  that  of  Mr.  Deasa  by  Which,  I  imagine,  we  may 
overcome  some  of  the  disadvantages  attendant  on  each 
considered  individually.  , 

"For  more  than  twelve  months  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  showing  such  an  operation,  which  is  as  simple 
in  ns  performance  as  the  one  in  general  use, is  attended 
with  less  danger  to  the  patient,  permits  of  an  incision 
varying  in  size  according  to  tin:  wish  of  the  operator, 
and  completely  prevents  injury  of  the  rectum  or  pudic 
artery.  To  perform  this  operation,  I  introduce  into 
the  urethra  a  common  curved  staff,  then  make  the 
usual  incision  into  the  perinajum,  divide  fully  and 
freely  the  levator  ani,  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  extent 
of  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  the  complete 
extent  oi  the  prostate  gland,  and  a  portion  of  the  side 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  When*  this  part  of  the 
operation  is  finished,  I  open  the  membranous  part  of 
inc.  urethra,  and  introduce  through  the  slit  a  straight1 
or  female  staff,  with  which  I  feel  the  stone,  and  then 
withdraw  the,  curved  staff.  Tbis'done,  I  grasp  the 
?  J1,";  slIttI'fi«-mIy  in  my  left  hand, and  with  the 
right  lay  hold  of  the  knife.  Having  'ascertained  that 
the  two  instruments  are  in  fair  contact,  I  rest  the  one 
hand  upon  the  other,  pressing  them  together,  and  then, 
hy  a  steady  extraction,  I  pull  .put  /he  knife  and  staff 
XJn^  'ft- VS  wefe'a°le'to  Rawing  the  knife 
along  he  staff:  it  prevenu  the  risk  of  the  one  slipping 
from  the  other;  n  guards  the- bulb  of  the  urethra  and 
Z'Lm  I'  "^V  f'°m  5*W  ;  Tor  between  then  and 
he  cutting  instrument'ihe  staff  is  interposed,"  &c. 
W  h«n  Inirodncing  the  knife,  the  side  of  the  blade 
must  be  laid  flat  along  the  fore-finger  of  the  rig  thand 
^'"Ch  'sto  project  a  little  beyond  the  point  in  this 
s  ate  he  finger  and  knife  are  to  enter  the  wound I  o,  p<  - 
ute  the  tuber  tec  hi  ;  hut  in  proportion  as  they  pass 
along,  they  are  to  be  inclined  fn,  u  ards  t  ill  at  ast  Xiih 
the  point  of  the  linger,  the  staff  is  to  he  fe  t  ,h mu '  lul  e 

3K  °K  l,"e  y*M?>  3  ffiftWwS p„  ta  f  a  d 
rather  higher  than  the  orifice  of  the  urethra    h!V0  > 
knife  is  to  be  pushed  with  the  fingsr '  ? ™  3„h 

.h"6"  °*  ,M,i"*  '?  fail|v  fived  in  hc^  'oeovbe'l0df 
the  start,  -he  operations  to  be  finished  by  O 

tZ'alXS1  lllSt'^"-CSee  UttSj 
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The  knife  of  Cheselden  does  not  require  so  much 
violence  to  divide  the  parts  as  the  gorge?  does 
cannot  slip  in  some  instances  before,  in  others  behind 
the  bladder;  and  it  will  make  a  wound  sufficiently 
ample  tor  the  easy  extraction  of  the  stone,  without  the 
least  laceration.  The  possibility  of  its  wounding  ihe 
rectum,  Dr.  Thomson  thinks  might  he  obviated  by  em 
ploying  it  as  follows:  "After  having  made  the  exter- 
nal incisions,  and  divided  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra  in  the  way  that  jt  is  usually  done  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  beak  of  the  gorgot,  a  straight  grooved 
staff  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  groove  of  the  curved 
staff,  and  pushed  along  it  into  the  bladder.  The 
curved  staff  is  then  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  surgeon, 
laying  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  straight  staff  with  his 
left  hand,  and  turning  the  groove  upwards  and  a  little 
outwards,  presses  the  back  of  it  downwards  towards  the 
right  tuber  ischii,  and  holds  it  steadily  in  llmt  posi- 
tion. The  point  of  a  straight-backed  scalpel  being 
now  introduced  into  the  groove  of  the  stall',  with  its 
cutting  edge  inclined  upwards  and  a  little  outwards,  is 
to  be  pushed  gently  forwards  into  the  bladder.  The 
size  of  the  scalpel  need  only  be  such  as  will  make  a 
wound  in  the  prostate  glaiid  and  neck  of  the  bladder, 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  fore-finger  of  the  left 
hand.  The  scalpel  being  removed,  this  finger  is  to  be 
introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the  wound  which 
has  beeji  made,  and  the  staff  may  then  be  withdrawn. 
With  the  finger  the  surgeon  endeavours  to  ascertain 
the  size  and  situation  of  the  stone.  If  after  this  ex- 
amination l>e  judges  the  incision  in  the  neck  of  the 
bterfder  to  be  too  small  for  the  easy  extraction  of  the 
stone,  he  next  introduces  into  the  bladder  a  straight 
probe-pointed  bistoury,  with  its  side  close  to  the  fore 
part  of  his  finger,  and  its  cutting  edge  upwards.  By 
turning  this  edge  towards  the  left  side,  and  by  keeping 
the  point  of  his  finger  always  beyond  the  point  of  the 
bistoury,  he  may  safely,  divide,  in  the  direction  of  the 
first  incision,  as  much  of  the  prostate  gland  and  neck 
of  the  bladder  as  he  shall  deem  necessary."— (See  Obs. 
on  Lithotomy,  &c.w.ith  a  Proposal  for  a  New  Manner 
of  Cutting  for  the  Stone,  Edin.  1808.) 

Mr.  Allan,  who  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  using  the 
knife  instead  of  the  gorget,  directs  us,  after  laying  bare 
the  urethra,  and  bringing  the  staff  so  as  to  form  a  right 
angle  with  the  patient's  body,  to  feel  that  the  in- 
strument is  fairly  lodged  in  the  bladder.  The  operator 
is  to  use  the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand  as  a  director  in 
feeling  for  the  groove  in  the  staff,  and  in  distinguishing 
the  prostate,  gland ;  and  with  this  finger  he  is  to  de- 
press the  rectum,  and  direct  the  deeper  part  of  his  dis- 
section. "Feeling  (lie  gland  with  the  point  of  the  fore- 
finger of.  the  left  hand,  and  the  groove  of  the  staff  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  the  assistant  is  desired 
to  steady  his  hand,  and  the  operator,  holding  his  knife 
P'^  d^sua  writing  pen,  his  fingers  an  inch  and  a 
naif  from  the  point,  turns  up  its  edge  towards  the  staff, 
and  strikes  us  point  through  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra  into  its  groove,  half  an  inch  before  the  pros- 
tate gland  fie  nowtiiwis  the  back  of  the  knife  to 
the  staff,  slides  it  a  little  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  groove,  that  he  may  be  sure  it  has  fairly  entered  ■ 
tlien  shifts  the  fore  finger,  with  which  he  guides  the 
incision,  places  it  under  the  knife,  and  always  keeps  it 
before  :  its  point,  so  as  to  prevent  the  rectum  from  being 
wounded ;  be  then  lateralizes  the  knife,  enters  the  sub- 
stance of  the  prostate,  is  conscious  of  running  the  scal- 
pel through  ns  solid  and  fleshy  substance,  and  judges 
by  the  finger  of  the  extent  of  the  incision  which  he 
now  makes.  Ihe  urine  flows  out;  he  slips  his  finger 
nto  the  opening,  withdraws  the  scalpel,  and  gives  it 
to  an  assistant,  who  hands  him  the  forceps,  which  he 
passes  into  the  bladder,  usjng  the  fore-finger  of  his  left 
hand,  which  is  still  within  the  wound,  as  a  conductor, 
l  he  forceps  instantly  encounter  the.staff,  which  serves 
to  conduct  them  safely  into  the  hladder,  while  the 
finger  guides  fhem  through  the  wound,  See"— {Mian 
on  Lithotomy,  p.  48,  Edin,  1808.) 

I  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  which  of  the  foregoing 
modes  of  operating  with  a  common  knife  claims  the 
preference.  Perhaps  Cheselden's  manner,  which  is 
also  Mr.  John  Bell's,  is  as  deserving  of  recommenda- 
tion as  any.  When  it  is  adopted,  a  largish  scalpel, 
with  a  tong  handle,  will  be  found  more  convenient 
than  a  common  one,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the 
parts  requiring  division,  especially  in  adults  and  fat 
subjects. 
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I  would  also  beg  the  attention  of  surgeons  to  the  mo- 
dification in  the  manner  of  performing  Cheselden's 
operation,  proposed  by  Mr.  Key,  and  executed  with  a 
staff  of  nearly  a  straight  form,  and  a  scalpel  that  lias 
a  slightly  convex  back  near  its  point,  in  order  that  it 
may  run  with  more  facility  in  the  groove  of  the  stall. 
—  (On  the  Section  of  the  Prostate  Gland,  p.  2f>.) 

The  methods  of  operating  with  a  knife,  as  practised 
by  Klein  and  Langenbeck,  I  shall  not  here  repeat,  as 
they  are  described  in  the  last  edition  of  the  First  JJnes 
of  Sunrery,  accompanied  with  many  valuable  prac- 
tical observations  made  by  these  judicious  and  skillul 
surgeons.  .  . 

That  the  performance  of  lithotomy  with  a  knite, 
when  the  operator  has  the  assistance  of  a  proper  staff, 
cannot  be  difficult,  may  be  inferred  from  there  being 
no  particular  difficulty  in  the  method,  even  when  no 
staff  at  all  is  employed.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1814, 
when  at  Oudenbosch  in  Holland,  I  was  requested  by 
Sergeant  Ryan,  of  the  1st  Foreign  Veteran  Battalion,  to 
see  his  little  boy,  about  four  years  old,  who  was 
troubled  with  symptoms  which  made  me  immediately 
suspect  that  there  was  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  As  I  had 
no  sound,  I  introduced  into- this  viscus  a  small  silver 
catheter,  which  distinctly  struck  against  a  calculus. 
Without  taking  the  instrument  out  again,  I  determined 
to  perform  lithotomy  with  a  commonscalpel.  Indeed, 
no  other  mode  could  be  adopted,  as  we  had  "neither 
staff,  gorget,  nor  lithotomy  instruments  of  any  kind. 
After  making  the  external  part  of  the  incision  in  the 
common  way,  I  found  that  the  catheter  afforded  me  no 
guidance.  I  therefore  withdrew  it,  and  dissected 
deeply  by  the  side  of  the  prostate  gland,  till  the  fore- 
finger of  my  left  hand  passed  rather  beyond  it.  The 
scalpel  was  then  plunged  into  the  bladder,  behind  this 
gland,  under  the  guidance  of  my  left  fore-finger,  and 
with  the  edge  turned  towards  the  urethra.  The  neces- 
sary division  of  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder 
was  then  made  by  cutting  inwards  and  upwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  rest  of  the  wound.  With  a  small  pair 
of  ordinary  dressing  forceps,  a  calculus,  rather  larger 
than  the  end  of  the  thumb,  was  easily  extracted. 
This  operation  was  done  at  the  Military  Hospital,  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Shanks,  of  the  56th  regiment,  and 
several  other  medical  officers.  Not  a  single  bad  symp- 
tom ensued,  although  the  army  unexpectedly  moved 
into  the  field  three  days  afterward,  and  the  child  tra- 
velled abb.U  for  some  time  in  a  baggage  cart,  in  an 
exposed  and  neglected  staje.  The  wound  was  conse- 
quently rather  longer  in  healing  than  usual;  but  this 
was  the  only  ill  effect.  The  little  boy  In  tile  end  com- 
pletely recovered. 

Of  late  years,  many  surgeons  have  chosen  to  perform 
lithotomy  with  beaked  scalpels.  The  practice,  indeed, 
is  still  gaining  ground.  Mr.  Blizard's  knife  is  one  of 
the  best.  Its  blade  is  long,  straight,  and  narrow,  and, 
like  the  gorget,  is  furnished  with  a  beak,  by  means  of 
which  it  admits  of  being  conducted  along  the  groove 
of  the  staff  into  the  bladder,  after  the  external  inci- 
sions have  been  made.  The  staff  is  then  withdrawn, 
and  the  operator  has  now  the  power  of  making  the  inci- 
sion through  the  prostate  gland  and  orifice  of  the  blad- 
der downwards  and  outwards  to  any  extent  which  the 
parts  will  allow  or  the  case  require.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  advantages  which  beaked  long  narrow  knives 
have  over  gorgets,  which,  after  their  introduction, 
cannot  be  farther  used  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
wound.  The  narrow  knife  will  also  cut  more  safely 
downwards  and  outwards  than  any  gorget :  nor  is  it 
subject  to  the  serious  danger  of  slipping  away  from  the 
staff,  and  going  we  know  not  where;  because  the  mo- 
ment its  beak  and  extremity  have  entered  the  bladder, 
the  staff  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  the  proper  exlent  of 
the  blade  will  then  readily  pass  in  without  the  aid  of 
any  conductor  at  all.  J  need  hardly  observe,  also,  that 
in  this  method  we  have  nothing  like  the  perilous  and 
violent  thrust  of  the  gorget,  which,  in  the  event  of  a 
little  unsteadiness  in  the  operator's  hand,  or  of  awy 
fault  either  in  the  position  of  the  staff,  or  the  direc- 
tion of  the  gorget,  will  do  irremediable  and  faial 
mischief.     ...  ■  •  i 

Sir  a.  Cooper  admits,  that  the  operation  may  he  done 
very  well  with  a  knife  in  children;  but  he  prefers  a 
gorget,  or  the  histoire  cache,  for  old  persons,  on  account 
of  the  prostate  gland  and  bladder  being  frequently  so 
rigid  in  theih,  that  the  scalpel  does  not  easily  make  an 
Impression  upon  those  parts.  Also,  for  adults,  he  has 


relinquished  the  use  of  the  knife,  in  consequence  of 
ihe  unfitness  of  it  to  do  what  is  necessury  in  a  deep 
perinteum.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  340.) 

A  FEW  GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  TUB  BEST  MODI  OF 
MAKING  THE  INCISION  IN  THE  LATERAL  Ott- 
RATION  ;  AND  SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PRINCI- 
PLES INCULCATED  BY  PR0FE6S0R  SCARPA. 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  great  operations  in  surgery,  litho- 
tomy is  that  in  which  great  awkwardness,  nmrlifyinj 
failures,  and  dangerous  blunders,  are  most  frequently 
observed.  Many  a  surgeon,  who  contrives  to  cut  off 
limbs,  extirpate  large  tumours,  and  even  tie  aneuris- 
mal  arteries,  with  eclat,  cannot  get  through  llie  busi- 
ness of  taking  a  stone  out  of  the  bladder  in  a  decern, 
much  less  a  masterly,  style.  This  fact  is  sb  familiarly 
known  in  the  profession,  and  its  truth  so  often  exem- 
plified, that  I  may  well  be  excused  the  unpleasant  task 
of  relating  in  proof  of  it  all  the  disasters  which  have 
fallen  ' under  my  own  notice.  But  I  must  tuke  the 
liberty  of  remarking,  that  in  this  branch  of  surgery,a 
great  number  of  individuals  do  not  profit  by  these  in- 
structive lessons  of  experience.  The  more  they  see 
of  lithotomy,  the  more  they  are  convinced  of  its  dan- 
gers; yet,  too  often,  instead  of  studying  the  causes  of 
ill  success,  .they  merely  derive  from  the  examples  belpre 
them  a  suspicion  of  the  unskilfulness  of  the  rrperalor,or 
some  discouraging  conjectures  about  the  difficulties  of 
the  operation; 

The  establishment  of  certain  principles  to  be  ob 
served  in  lithotohiy,  appears  the'most  profitable  way  of 
diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  accidents  and  failures 
of  this  common  ofer'ation.'  "If  these  principles  are  not 
violated,  it  is  of  ltes  consequence  what  instrument  is 
employed ;  for  the  surgeon  irtay.  do  nearly  the  sains 
tiling  with  an  ordinary  dissecting  knife,  a  concealed 
bistoury,  a  beaked  scalpel,  or  a  well-made  gorget, 

After  the  very  opposite  principles  and  different  me- 
thods of  cutting  for  the-stone  which  are  explained  In 
the  preceding  columns,  as  preferred  by  different  sur- 
geons, I 'think  it  maybe  usefiil  to  offer  a  few  •general 
observations  on  the  proper  diiection  and  size  of  the  in- 
cision. These  points,  which  are  of  the  highest  practi- 
cal conseqdence  in  regulating  the  principles  which 
oughttobeobservedin  lithotomy,  are  far  from  being  set- 
tled, as  must  be  plain  to  every  body  who  recollects  thai 
Desault,  Mr.  John  Bell,  Klein,  and  Langenbeck  have 
recommended  a  free  opening ;  Scarpa,  Callisen,  and 
others,  a  small  one;  or,  las'  Scarpa  objects  strongly  fo 
my  calling  his  incision  small,  I  will  say  one  extending 
from  the  apex  of  the.  prostate  gland  to  the  orifice  of  tint 
bladder,  no  part  of  which  is  divided;  that  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  and  Scarpa  employ  gorgets,  which  cut  upwards 
and  outwards,  at  angles  of  45°  and  69<>  from  the  axis  of 
the  urethra;  and  that  the  gorgets  of  Crfiikshnnk,  B. 
Bell,  Desauh,  Mr.Cline,  and  most  other  surgeons, 
are  intended  to  cut  either  directly  outwards,  or  out- 
wards and  downwards. 

The  "incision  throngh  the  whole  of  the  parts  cut  in 
lithotomy, should  always  he  made  in  a  straight,  regular, 
direct  manner*,  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  theperi- 
noeum  to  the  termination  of  the  wqund  in  the  urethra 
and  bladder.  In  an  adult  subject,  the  external  wound  . 
should  commence  about  an  inch  above  the  anus.  The 
improprie  ty  of  beginning  it  higher  up  has  been  duly  in- 
sisted upon  by  SlKirp,  Berlrandi,  Gallisen,  and  every 
good  writer  on  the  operation.  "  II  ne  faul  couper 
l'urelfe  que  le  moins  qVon  peut,  parceqir'oii  oblient 
par  c6  m'oyen  ime  meilleure  Voie  pour  penetier  dansla 
vessie  sous  I'angle  du  pubis.  C'est  avec  raison  que, 
Sharp  dit  que  Pincision  del'uretre  faite  au-dessus  de 
cet  angle  est  si  peu  utile  pour  I'exti  action  de  la  piirre, 
qu'on  n'en  retireroit  pas  plus  d'avantageen  lexnupant 
presque  dans  toute  sa  longueur." — (Sertrandi,  Traitt 
des  Operations,  p.  127.)  And  Callisen  lays  it  down  as 
a  rhaxim:  "  Ut  cae  partes  ham!  seclionc  attinganlur, 
qua;  pro  calculi  egressu  nihil  faciunl;  adcoque  bulbus 
urethra?,  et  hujus  pars  cot-pore  spongioso  circunidata 
intacta  relinquatur." — (Systema  CliirvrgitB  HodierM' 
pars  posterior,  p.  655.) 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  £eem,  it  is  not  the  1cm  tru?, 
that  cutting  too  much  of  the  urethra  is  one  of  the  moat 
common  faults  still  committed  by  modern  smjgeoni. 
The  incision  in  the  integuments  jsi  to  be  large,  that  1b to 
say,  at  least  three  inches  in  length  in  an  adult  subject, 
because  a  free  opening  in  the  skin  is  not  only  exempt 
from  danger  but  attended  with  many  advantages, » 
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tteclally  tnose  of  facilitating  the  other  steps  of  the 
operation,  and  preventing  any  future  l»dgement  and 
effusion  of  urine.  The  external  wound  ought  to  be 
■directed  towards  a  point  situated  a  very  little  towards 
the  anus  from  the  innermost  part  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium.  From  the  line  thus  made  the  incision 
should  be  carried  inwards  and  upwards  through  all  the 
parts  between  it  and  the  side  of  the  prostate  gland. 
Another  line,  extending  from  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
wound  to  the  termination  of  the  cut  in  the  bladder, 
forms  the  precise  limits  to  which  the  depth  of  the  in- 
cisions should  reach,  and  no  farther. 

The  great  principle  of  making  the  axis  of  the  wound 
as  straight  and  direct  as  possible,  should  always  be 
kept  in  view,  whether  the  surgeon  employ  a  common 
scalpel,  which  cuts  into  the  bladder  from  without  in- 
wards, or  other  instruments  which  divide  tlie  prostate 
gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  from  wirhin.outwards, 
like  the  bistoite  cache,  beaked  knives,  and  every  kind 
of  cuiting  gorget.  In  the  latter  circumstance,  the  only 
difference  consists  in  cutting,  from  the  bladdef  and 
urethra,  downwards,  and  outwards  towards  a  point 
jsiluated  between  the  anus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  instead  of  carrying  the  incision  from  this 
.point,,  upwards  and  inwards,  through  thesid,eof  the 
prostate  gland  and  the  orifice  of  the  bladder.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  enumerated  as  important  advantages 
of  attending  to  the  forego jng  principle: 

1.  The  wound  is  made' in  that  direction  which  af- 
ford- me  greatest  rooru  for  the  extraction  of  large 
stones;  and  the  axis  of  the  incision  being  also  as 
nearly  straights  possible,  the  introduction  of  forceps, 
and  the  pnssage  of  the  calculus  outwards,  are  mate- 
rially facilitated. 

That  these  are  important  advantages  I  think  eyery 
surgeon  will  allow,  who  knows  how  much  the  pain 
and  danger  of  lithotomy  debend  upon  the  injury  which 
the  parts  suffer  from  the  force  sometimes  used  in  the 
extraction  of  the  stone,  and  the  repeated  introduction 
ol  the  forceps.  Cheselden,  one  of  the  most  successful 
lithotomists  England  ever  produced,  made  the  incision 
in  the  direction  here  recommended;  sometimes  inwards 
and  upwards,  sometimes  outwards  and  downwards.- 
(See-Key  on  the  Section  of  the  Prostate  Gland,  p.  27.) 
The  following  .remarks  of  another  excellent  surgeon 
merit  particular  attention: — "J'aJ.vu  plusieurs  fois 
dans  les  hdpitauxde  Paris, que  les  chirurgiens.coupant 
trop  i  n  ham  vers  I'angledu  pubis,  Sentoient  unegrande 
resistance  an  perine\  quand  ils  vouloient  retirer  le 
calcui  avec  les  tenetles;  on  voyoit  le  pinni  se  tum^- 
fier  par  la  pression  qu'y  faisoit  la  pidrre;  en  ce  cas, 
quclques  operateurs  plus  sages  abandonnoient  la  pidrre, 
inlroduisoient  de  nouveau  le  gorgeret,  et  en  tournant 
en  dessous  la  cannelure  de  celui-ci,  prolongeoient  l'in- 
cision  obliquement  vers  la  tuberosity  de  Cos  isehfon ; 
et  enfin,  u  la  faveur  de  cette  plus  grande  ouverture, 
retiroient  la  pieVe  sans  causer  de  dechiremens.'V- 
(Bertpandi,  Traxti  des  Operations,  p.  133.)  Larger 
stones  may  likewise  be  thus  extracted,  without  being 
broken,  than  m  any  other  mode  of  making  the  lateral 
incision.,  as  must  be  obvious  tp  every  practitioner  who 
recollects  the  very  limited  room  afforded  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  triangular  space,  between  the  arch  of  the 
pubis,  the  ramus  oS  the  ischium,  and'the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  This  considernti&n  cannot  fail  tq  have  gteat 
weight  with  all  sungeons  who  feel  duly  convinced  how 
unsatisfactory  a  method  it  is  to  break  a  calculus  in 
order  to  get  it  out  of  the  bladder.  The  measures  ne- 
cessary for  the  removal  of  all  the  fragments  protract 
the  completion  of  the  operation,  and  seriouslv  increase 
its  danger ;  while  the  continuance  of  a  single,  part  of 
the  stone  behind  may  cause  a  renewal  of  all  the  griev- 
ances for  the  cure  of  which  the  patient  submitted  to 
the  operation.  By  these  remarks,  however,  I  am  far 
from  meaning  lo.say  that  large  calculi  should  not  be 
Broken :  on  the  contrary,  my  only  wish  is  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  practice  .nay  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  by  making  a  free  ijicision  into  the  bladder,  and 
even  enlarging  the  opening,  if  necessary,  as  far  as  can 
be  done  with  safety.  In  short,  instead  of  breaking  the 
stone,  I  prefer  the  practice  of  the  late.  Mr.  Martineau, 
ol  Norwich,  perhaps  the  most  successful  lilhotomis 
that  ever  hved,  as  out  of  84  patients  whom  he  cut,  two 
enly  died;  a  statement  highly  favourable  to  operatine 
vrtOt  a  knife,  and  rpaking  an  adequate  opening 
Should  the  stone  be  large,  or  there  be  any  difficulty 
to  the  extraction,,  rather  than  use  much  r„rrp  , 


the  forceps  have  a  firm  hold  of  the  stone  (says  Mr. 
Martineau),  I  give  the  handles  to  an  assistant,  who  is 
to  draw  them  outwards  and  upwards,  while  the  part 
forming  the  stricture  is  cut ;  which  is  easily  done  as 
the  broad  part  of  the  blade  becomes  a  director  to  the 
knife :  and  rather  than  lacerate,  I  have  often  repeated 
this  enlargement  of  the  inner  wound  two  or  three 
times." — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  II,  p.  411.)  The 
great  advantage  of  the  knife  over  the  gorget,  and  even 
t]ie. necessity  of  employing  it  to  adapt  the  size  of  the 
opening, in  the  bladder  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stone 
or  its  fragments,  are  most  convincingly  exemplified  in 
several  cases  recently  put  upon  record.  Thus  Klein, 
with  the  aid  of  a  common  scalpel,  extracted  a  calculus 
which  weighed  twelve  ounces  thirty  grains,  and  the 
patient  recovered. — (Pract.  Ansichten  Bedevtendsten 
Operationen,  h.  1.)  In  1818,  Mr.  Mayo  of  Winchester 
operated  with  a  knife,  and  extracted  a  calculus,  which 
broke  in  the  forceps,  weighing  fourteen  ounces  two 
drachms  avoirdupois,  and  the  patient  recovered. — (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  54,  &-c.)  Mr.  W:  B.  Dick- 
ensonof  Macclesfield,  also  succeeded,  with  Mr.  Gibson's 
knife,  in  taking  out  of  the  bladder  a  calculus,  the  frag- 
ments of  which  weighed  eight  and  ahalf  ounces,  and  the' 
patient  was  saved. — (Vol.  cit.  p.Ml.)  And  in  the  same 
volume  may  be  seen  other  instances,  in  which  immense 
calculi  were  removed  from  the  bladder  with  various 
results,  but  particularly  one,  which  weighed  sixteen 
ounces,  and  which  Sir  A.Cooper  could  not  succeed. in 
breaking:  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  enlarge  the 
wound  first  made  with  the  gorget  "  to  the  sacro-seiatjc 
ligament,"  when  with  the  aid  of  a  hook  applied  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  stone  behind  the  pubes,  and  the  simul- 
taneous assistance  of  the  forceps,  he  succeeded  with 
considerable  difficulty  in  removing  this  immense  mass. 
The  parent  lived,  however,  only  four  hours  after  the 
operation. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  73.) 

2.  The  arteria  pudica  profunda  can  never  be  injured, 
because  the  surgeon  does  not  let  the  knife  or  gorget 
approach  nearer  to  the  ischium  than  a  point  which  is 
situated  some  way  from  the  tuberosity  of  that  bone  to- 
wards the  anus;  and  consequently  trie  edge  of  the 
instrument  cannot  cortie  into  contact  with  the  inside 
of  the  tuberosity  and  ramus  of  the  ischium  where  the 
great  pudic  artery  is  situated.   ,  , 

3.  The  rectum  will  not  be  wounded,  because  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  incision,  either  downwards 
and  outwards  to  the  above-mentioned  point,  or  from 
that  p«int  in,wards  and  upwards,  sufficiently  removes 
the  edge  of  the  knife  or  gorget  from  the  intestine.  But 
the  rectum  will  be 'in  still  greater  safety,  if  it  be  pressed 
dowjiwards  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  in  the 
wound,  and  the  prudent  custom  of  emptying  it  by 
means  of  a  clyster,  a  short  time  before  the  operation, 
be  not  omitted;  for  no  lithotomist  should  ever  forget, 
that, when  thjs  bowel  is  considerably  distended  with 
f  eces,  it  rises  up  a  little  way  on  each  side  of  the  pros 
tale  gland. 

4.  As  the  seminal  duct  penetrates  the  lower  part  of 
the  substance  of  the  prostate  gland  in  order  to  reach 
the  urethra,  and  the  knife  or  other  instrument  employed 
divides  the  side  of  that  gland  obliquely  inwards  and 
upwards,  or  outwards  and  downwards,  the  duct  will 
not  be  in  danger  of  being  cut. 

The  judicious  Callisen  is  well  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  making  a  smooth,  even,  direct  incision 
into  the  bladder  ;*  but,  like  Professor  Scarpa,  he  is 
averse  to  making  a  free  cut  through  the  neck  of  that 
viscus.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  presently  notice,  Scarpa 
does  not  sanction  cutting  any  portion  of  the  bladder 
whatever. 

Every  practitioner  who  witl  take  the  trouble  to  look 
over  the  history  of  the  lateral  operation,  will  find  that 
the  greater  number  of  lithotomists  wtio  have  particu- 
larly distinguished  themselves  by  their  unparalleled 
success,  as  Frere  Jacques,  Cheselden,  Cdme,  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau, Dr.  Souberbielle,  &e.  made  a  free  incision  into 
the  bladder.  This  facf  alone  is  enough  to  raise  doubts 
of  the  goodness  of  the  advice  delivered  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  Calliset  and  Scarpa ;  especially  as  neither  they 
nor  any  other,  modern  surgeon  (with  the  exception, 


*  Vulnus  sit  ajquale,  haud  angulatum,conicae  figura;, 
apice  vesicam  respiciente,  externa  plaga  ampla,  el 
quatunr  pollicum  longitudine,  unde  effluxus  sanguinis, 
puris,  lotii,  arena:,  facilitatur. — (See  Systema  Chirur- 
oScb  Hodiema,  pars  posterior,  p.  656.  Hafnia,  1800.) 
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perhaps,  of  Pajola,  wliose  individual  skill  is  said  by 
Langenbeck  to  make  amends  for  the  disadvantages  of 
tliis  method),  can  boast  of  having  cut  patients  for  the 
stone  with  a  degree  of  success  at  all  equal  to  that  ot 
the  above  mentioned  operators.  The  extraordinary 
success  which  characterized  Cheselden's  practice,  we 
have  already  detailed.  The  accounts  of  the  successful 
operations  done  by  Frdre  Jacques  and  Come  are 
equally  remarkable.  ■ 

Mr.  Martineau,  as  I  have  noticed,  lost  but  two  pa- 
tients out  of  84  on  whom  he  operated,  and  this  without 
making  any  selection,  as  he  never  rejected  any  case 
His"  patients  were  always  kept  a  week  in  the  house 
before  they  were  operated  upon  j  and  this  precaution 
with  a  regulated  diet,  and  perhaps  a  dose  or  two  ot 
opening  medicine  was  the  only  preparatory  treatment. 
—(Med  Clur.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  409.) 

During  my  stay  at  Paris,  in  1815,  I  saw  Dr.  Souher- 
bielle  extract  a  stone  of  considerable  size  on  the  plan 
of  his  well-known  ancestor.   The  incision  was  ample 
and  direct,  so  that  the  calculus  was  taken  out  with 
perfect  ease.   Now,  as  the  operations  of  this  p offered 
lithotomist  are  very  numerous,  and  he  enjoys  the  repu- 
tation of  scarcely  ever  losing  a  patient,  are  we  no 
justified  in  inferring,  that  the  advocates  for  a  smaN 
opening  are  promulgating  the  worst  advice  which  can 
be  offered  to  the  practitioner  ?    My  own  observations 
certainly  tend  to  such  a  conclusion  as  will  be  present!} 
explained.     The  tract  lately  published  by  Scarpa 
(Memoir  on  the  Cutting-  Gorget  of  Hawkins  iri. 
troAs.  by  JVishart)  has  for  its  main  objects  the  re- 
commendation of  a  modification  of  Hawkins  s  gorget, 
and  the  inculcation  of  the  propriety  of  making  a 
limited  incision  in  the  prostate  glafid  without  cutting 
any  part 'of  the  bladder.   As  sufficient  room  cannot 
thus  be  obtained  for  the  extraction  of  even  a  stone  of 
moderate  size,  he  is  an  advocate  for  the  gradual  dila- 
tation of  the  urethra  and  orifice  of  the  bladder.  He 
observes,  that  the  lateral  operation,  though  executed 
with  the  greatest  precision,  does  not  exempt  the  sur- 
geon from  dilating  in  a  certain  degree  the  orifice  of  the 
Oladder  and  cervix  of  the  urethra,  the  dilatation  of 
those  parts,  however  moderate,  being  always  neces- 
sary even  where  the  calculus  is  of  middling  size.  He 
states  that  in  the  adult  the  orifice  of  the  bladder  dilates 
almost  spontaneously  to  the  diameter  of  five  lines;  and 
he  adds,  that  the  lateral  incision,  within  proper  limits, 
divides  the  body  and  base  of  the  prostate  glarfd  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  at  frost  five  lines,  forming  wfth  the 
five   to  which  the  orifice  of  the  bladder  naturally 
yields,  an  aperture  of  ten  lines.    But,  says  Scarpa,  m 
an  adult,  a  stone  of  ordinary  size  and  oval  figure  is 
sixteen  lines  in  the  small  diameter,  to  which  must  be 
.    added  the  thickness  of  the  blades  of  the  forceps:  con- 
sequently, even  after  the  incision  has  been  made  with 
the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  the  stone,  though  of 
moderate  size,  cannot  pass  out  of  the  bladder,  unless 
the  dilatation  of  the' base  of  the  gland  and  orifice  of 
the  bladder  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  nearly  eight 
lines  beyand  the  size  of  the  aperture  made  with  the 
knife   'But,  says  Scarpa,  if  in  order  to  avoid  distend- 
ing the  parts'  to  the  extent  of  eight  lines,  the  base  of 
the  prostate  gland,  together  with  the  orifice  of  the 
bladder  and  a  part  of  its  fundus,  be  divided  to  a  depth 
equivalent  to  it,  the  event  would  necessarily  be  an  ef- 
fusion of  urine  in  to  the  cellular  membrane,  between  the 
rectum  and  bladder,  and  consequently  suppuration, 
gangrene,  fistula:,  and  other  serious  evils.— (P.  4,  5.) 

According  to  Scarpa,  the  apex  of  the  prostate  gland 
forms  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  the 
forceps  and  the  extraction  of  the  stone,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  completely  divided  (p.  7)  ;  but  he  con- 
tends that  two,  and  sometimes  three  lines  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  base  of  the  gland  should  be  left  undi- 
vided' which,  he  asserts,  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance because  the  untouched  portion  around  the  orifice 
of  the  bladder,  prevents  the  effusion  of  urine,  and  the 
.  formation  of  gangrene  or  fistulas,  between  that  part 
and  therecyim—  (P. 22.) 

After  this  statement  of  one  of  the  great  principles 
which  Scarpa  wishes  to  be  observed  in  the  performance 
of  the  lateral  operation,  a  question  or  two  naturally 
arise  Are  we  then  to  conclude,  that  the  plan  of  mak- 
ing a  free  and  direct  incision  into  tlie  bladder  ought  to 
be  abandoned  ?  Muet  we  forget  that  it  is  this  method 
which  has  answered  so  well  in  the  hands  of  Cheselden 
and  the  several  renowned  litjiotomists  already  enume- 


rated 1  And  must  we  believe  that  the  advice  delivery 
unon  this  point  by  Bertrandi,  Desault,  Mr.  John  B< 
^ Z  -ill  the  best  modern  surgeons  in  this  country 
founded  only  upon  a  capricious  partiality  to  the  free 
use  of  cutting  instruments'? 

Earnestly  as  I  respect  the  names  of  a  Calhsen  and 
i  Scarpa,  their  authority  cannot  influence  me  farther 
than  1  find  it  coincide  with  the  dictates  of  expert- 
ence  —  the  great  arbitrator  of  every  disputed  point  in 

P'  Wtfhave  seen,  that  an  apprehension  of  effusion  of 
urine  gangrene,  fistula;,  &c.  is  the  only  reason  as- 
signed by  Scarpa  for  his  aversion  to  making  a  com- 
plete division  of  the  side  of  the  prostate  gland  and 
orifice  of  the  bladder.  But  I  would  inquire,  do  we 
find  extravasation  of  the  urine  between  the  rectum  and 
bladder  and  gangrene,  and  fistula;,  bo  frequent  after 
lithotomy  in  England,  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
these  ill  consequences  can  ever  proceed  from.our  usual 
mode  of  dividing  completely,  not  only  the  side  of  the 
prostate  gland,  but  also  the  adjoining  part  of  the  blad- 
der i  Are  such  bad  effects  so  often  experienced  in  this 
country,  as  to  constitute  a  material  source  of  uneasi- 
ness in  the  mind  of  a  surgeon  about  to  undertake  litho- 
tomy 1  Do  they  form  a  substantial  reason  for  aban 
doning  the  maxim  of  always  endeavouring,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  allow,  to  make  an  incision  of  suffi- 
cient size-fflj'-.the  easy  removal  of  the  calculus?  And 
would  not  Scarpa's  method  of  stretching  and  dilating 
the  wound,  in  order  to  get  the  stone  out  ol  the  blad- 
der, often  dangerously  prolong  the  operation;  lead  to 
much, mischief  from  the  repeated  use  of  the  forceps; 
cause  serious  contusion  and  laceration  of  the  parts; 
and,  for  all  these  reasons,  render  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  and  peritoneum  very  likely  to  follow? 

I  -have  seen  the  lateral  operation  performed  an  Im- 
mense number  of  times/eilher  with  various  kinds  of 
eor"fets,  beaked  knives,  the  lithotome  cache,  or  com- 
'  mon  stalpels.  In  all  these  examples,  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  the  surgeon  was  to  mftke  a  free  opening  into 
the  bladder.  I  dp  not  mean,  however,  to  say,  thai  this 
was  always  actually  accomplished,  since  the  bad  con- 
struction of  the  instruments  employedt  and  other 
tauses,  sometimes  frustrated  the  wise  design  of  the 
operator.  But  what  was  the  consequence?  Generally 
speaking,  those  surgeons  who  made  only  a  small  in- 
cision into  the  bladder,  and  kept  their  patients  a  long 
.while  upon  the  operating  table,  ere  they  succeeded  in 
getting  out  the  stone,  by  the  repeated  and  forcible  use 
of  the  forceps,  haa  the  mortification  to  see  very  lew  ot 
their  patients  recover;  a  large  proportion  of  them  be- 
ing carried  ofl>y  peritonitis,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
after  the  operation.  ,  ' 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  incision  was  ample  ana 
direct,  so  that  the  calculus  could  be  easily  and  gently 
removed,  the  patients  were  almost  always  saved. 

For  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  the  long  time  dur- 
ing wTiicb  I  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
lithotomy  performed  in  St.  Bartholomew  s  Hospital, 
gorgets  were  invariably  used,  most  of  which  made  an 
insufficient  opening.  The  consequence  was,  that  mans 
of  the  patients  were  detained  a  long  while  upon  me 
operating  table,  before  the  stone  could  be  extractto, 
and  some  considerable  numbers  were  lost  by  perito- 
nitis. Afterward,  however,  in  the  same  institution, 
common  scalpels  and  beaked  knives  were  genera'iy 
used ;  a  freer  opening  was  mostly  made ; 
proportion  of  deaths  from  peritonitis  was  strikingly 

Tire  following  observation,  made  by  Mr.  Martineaii, 
is  also  worthy  of  particular  attention ;—  In  the  niw 
years  of  my  practice,"  says  he,  " I  was  not  yerj -suc- 
cessful ;  and  often  witnessing  many  untoward  cirtum 
stances,  in  myself  and  others,  which  appeared  o  arise 
from  the  use  of  the  cutting  gorget,  I  determined  to  my 
that  Instrument  aside,  and  employ  the  knife  only,  ami 
rh..  hlunt  woruet.  as  n  ronriiictor  for  the  forceps. 


the  blunt  gorget,  as  a  conductor  for  the  forceps. 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  p.  405.)  , 

Now,  when  we  remember  that  this  gentleman  low 
only  two  out  of  eighty-four  patients  on  whom  "ft  ope- 
rated, his  remarks'are  of  great  importance;  an*  n» 
cases  and  the  other  facts  which  I  have  specinea, 
strongly  impress  my  mind  with  the  truth  of  all  tnai  ' 
have  urged  respecting  the  advantages  of  making  in 
opening  targe,  and  in  the  best. direction  for  the  easy 
passage  of  the  stone  outwards.  . 
In  Mr.  Martineau's  manner  of  operating,'"  »lnw 
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he  does  not  make  the  external  wound  parallel  to  that 
in  the  bladder,  as  I  venture  to  recommend,  but  directs 
It  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  raphe ;  a  circumstance 
which  may,  perhaps,  account  for  his  continuing  the 
use  of  the  blunt  gorget  as  a  conductor  for  the  forceps. 
Neither  is  his  internal  incision  carried  downwards  and 
outwards,  asBertrandi,  Desault,  and  many  other  judi- 
lious  surgeons  consider  most  advantageous.  But  these 
defects  (if  I  may  presume  to  call  them  so)  are  ren- 
dered of  less  consequence  by  the  rule  which  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau  observes,  of  making  his  first  incision  long  and 
deep,  and  avoiding  all  stretching  and  laceration  of  the 
parts.  Like  Langenbeck,  he  uses  »  staff,  the  groove 
of  which  is  much  wider  and  deeper  than  usual,  and 
therefore  more  easily  felt.  This  instrument  his  assist- 
ant holds,  in  the  way  preferred  by  Scarpa,  nearly  in  an 
upright  straight  direction.  "Alter  the  first  incision 
says  Mr.  Martine.au),  I  look  if  the  staff  is  not  altered 
in  its  situation,  and  then  feeling  for  the  groove,  I  intro- 
duce the  point  of.  the  knife  into  it,  as  low  down  as  I 
can,  and  cut  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  con- 
tinuing my  knife  through  the  prostate  into  the  bladder; 
when,  instead  of  enlarging  the,  wound  downwards,  and 
endangering  the  rectum,  I  turn  the  edge  of  the  blade 
towards  the  ischium,  and  make  a  lateral  enlargement 
of  the  wound  in  withdrawing  the  knife."— (See  Med. 
Cliir.  Trans,  vol.  1J,  p.  409.)  This  description  is  par- 
ticularly interesting,  as  coming  from  a  gentleman  who 
had  so  much  experience'and  .success. 

With  respect  to  the  degree  of  importance  which 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  fear  of  effusion  of  urine 
between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  gangrene,  fistula;,  &c] 
I  can  dnly  say,  that  they  are  inconveniences  which  are 
not  commonly  observed  after  lithotomy  in  this  country. 
In  two  or  three  ipstances  only,  I  have  known  the  urine- 
come  through  the  wound  longer  than  usual,  and'these 
cases  ended  well.  As  for  the  extravasation  of  urine 
and  sloughing,  I  shall  merely  remark,  that  although 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  their  occasional  occurrence 
they  have  not  taken  place  after  any  of  the  numerous 
operations,  with  the  results  of  which  I  have  been  ac 
quamted.  ■ 

All  these  facts  and  considerations;  therefore  incline 
me  to  doubt  whether.the  apprehension  of  tile  effusion 
<*  urine,  fistula;,  &c.  be  sufficiently  serious  and  weir 
ounded  to  make  it  advisable  for  surgeons  to  relinquish 
he  plan  of  making  a  complete  division  of  the  side  of 
the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  in  the  one- 
raiion  of  hthotomy.   Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  to  my  mind , 

Jh^Uf'°r  °f  Unne  and  sloug|,ing  are  likely  to  be 
the  effect  of  practising  a  free  ppening.  Indeed  when- 
ever  (l,,v  do  happen,  I  be.ieve  they  proceed  fiom  a 
tally  different  cause,  viz.  from  the  incision  in  the  skin 
bemg  too  small  and  too  high,up,  and  from  the  axis  o? 
|e  'niernal  part  of  the  incision  not  corresponding  with 

adiivf  ftST™'  W0Und- ,  Hence  ,he  u'ine not 
readily  find  its  way  outwards,  and  some  of  it  nasse* 
into  the  neighbouring  cellular  membrane  '  W 

to  rni.C.rtth,rinali- "  of  t,,e,foreg°'ng  remarks,  1  beg  leave 
to  cite  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  Z 

aW« d t s,lr?cons-  ng of  fheT 

>  Hawkins  s  gorget,  Desault  observes,  « I  ,  . 
bode  de  1'enfcrcer  horizontalement  dans  la  vessie  sur 
iSE*™  *  a°g'e  droit  avec  Je  corps,Tdeux 
^ands  advantages  :'d'un  cdte,  celu  de  nenetrei Tar 

*.  w&S£Zfc 

•unScfli?  ?7  •  ,1cnt  UDe  ouv.erture  suffisante; 
eiUreT, ncMoM "      "?  P"'*1"*'  "e  parallelisme 


lions,  d'au.an p  us  dar  KSJK !'l U  ft  ''^ i,lfiltra- 
parlent  est  plus  inaccessm  Tce^l \V™J  °*  ^ 
a  craindre,  lorsque,  conin.e  les  AnS  *St  s,lrtout 
iatheter  sans  cul kle  sac."-(See  »K ?  '  °"ses«t  de 
*aullVar  Bichat,  t.  2,  )^0  461.)  CA""'  deDe- 

I  regret  that  the  observations  published  h»m'„  , 
live  to  Scarpa's  method  of  i.ufor .  ShniL  eVre,a" 
not  have  seemed  to  him  l^Sk^K^dS- 
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and  that  he  should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  declare 
my  statement  of  his  incision  being  too  small  and  in- 
adequate to  the  passage  of  any  but  calculi  under  the 
middling  size,  manifestly  false.— ( Opuscoli  di  Chirur- 
gia,  vol.  1,  p.  52.)    He  supposes  that  Cheselden,  Frere 
Jacques,  and  t  ome,  in  their  successful  operations 
made  the  limited  kind  of  incision  which  he  himself  re- 
commends, and  did  not  cut  the  bladder  itself;  a  posi- 
tion that  does  not  appear  to  me  correct.   He  asserts 
that* after  the  side  of  the  prostate  gland  is  divided,  the 
orifice  of  the  bladder  is  capable  of  yielding  so  as  to  al- 
low the  stone  to  pass  out  without  danger,  if  this  part 
of  the  operation  be  done  slowly  and  gradually  ;,  and  he 
supports  his  declaration  on  this  point  by  a  reference  to 
the  safety  with  which  the  orifice  of  the  female  bladder 
is  dilated  for  the  extraction  of  calculi  of  considerable 
size:  a  case  hardly  presenting  an  analogy;  first,  be- 
cause there  is  no  wound  made  whatever,  and  secondly, 
because  lithotomy  itself,  in  women,  is  a  safe  measure, 
compared  with  what  it  is  in  men.   The  frequent  evil* 
of  dilating  the  orifice  of  the  femoral  bladder,  however, 
he  frankly  acknowledges  in  another  part  of  his  wri- 
tings, and  enumerates  as  the  ground  of  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  practice.— (See  Opuscoli,  Src.  vol.  1,  p.  105.) 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Scarpa's  gorget  can  make 
the  division  of  the  prostate  in  a  direction  corresponding 
to  that  of  the-external  parts.   This  view,  he  thinks,  is 
not  founded  on  correct  principles;  and  he  maintains 
that  his  incision  in  the  prostate  does  correspond  to  the 
outer, wound,  because,  when  the  bladder  is  empty,  the 
prostate  is  naturally  placed  in  a  line  sloping  from  the 
arch  of  the  pubes  to  the  coccyx,  and  with  its  posterior 
surface  resting  on  the  rectum,  as  is  represented  in 
Camper's  Demonst.  Anat.  Pathol,  lib.  2,  tab.  3,  fig.  2. 
This  explanation,  is  not  satisfactory  to  myself;  but  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  mentioning  it,  as  ithas  appeared 
to  Scarpa  to  amount  to  a  refutation  of  my  observation, 
that  his  gorget  does  not  make  a  division  of  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra  in  a  direction  corresponding  to 
the  axis  of  the  wound  of  the  external  parts.— (Opus 
cohdi  Chirurgia,vol.l,p.5%) 

LITHOTOMY  THROUGH  THE  RECTUM. 

This  method  may  be  said  to^have  been  first  suggested, 
in  a.  work  published  at  Bale,  in  the  16th  century,  by  an 
author  who  assumed  the  name^of  Vegetius  — "  Jubefc 
per  vulnus  recti  ijitestini,  et  vesica;  aculeo  lapidem  eii- 
cere,  says  Haller,  ,in  speaking  of  this  writer.— CBiW. 
Chir.  vdl.  l,  p.  102.)  But  the  proposal  never  received- 
much  attention  until  the  year  1816,  when  M.  Sanson, 
in  France,  gave  an  account  of  this  manner  of  opera- 
ting, and  urged  several  considerations  in  favour  of  it 
In  that  country,  however,  the  operation  has  been  per- 

\h  Jf  ,?  y,  by  fa!1S0n  and  Dupuytren,  and  though 
the  first  tnal  made  by  the  latter  proved  successful,  the 
other  French  surgeons  do  not  appear  to  have  imj  ated 
him.  Dupuytren  himself  has  also  now  given  up  the 
.practice.  A  most  as  soon  as  this  method  was  heard 
of  on  the  ether  side  of  the  Alps,  it  was  put  to  the  tot 
o^n^  by  Ba,banli»i.  in  a  .case There ever? 
°  Th*P,  operating  appeared  hardly  practicable. 
J^iTn^T  °f  tne  urethra  with^the  rectum,  pros- 
SaLB,n  f°sterl0''  Part  of  the  bladder  (says  M. 

srfclV  =  de  T  eaS"y  perceive> that  °y  dividing  the 
thVnenU  V  fnd,  s°,ne  of  ">e  i^tum  near  the  row  of 

S  oiinH ? .  expose  not  on|y t,,e  aPex  of  ihe 

of  ,hfi  hg  f  d'  T  a  more  or  ltss  considerable  portion 

^ra  e  fnin  Hy'  a"d-  Ulat  1  should  the»      able  to  penc- 

AroVriMh^'T'f  °f  thfe  bladder>  eitnet  at  tn«  neck 
through  the  prostate,  or  at  its  posterior  part  "   It  was 

dead' St' 10d  rhf  M.  Sanson  first  "tried  uponThe 
usual  l  v  ni  '  ^"ehody  was  placed  in  the  position 
usuahy  chosen  for  the  common  ways  of  operating,  and 
L, SM  TP*™*  and  l,eld  Perpendicularly  by  an  ; 
M,  f^I'fl  blstoury.  with  its  blade  kept  flat  on  the  * 
,ni  "^""Sfi.vyV  now  introduced  into  the  rectum, 
and  the  edge  being  turned  upwards,  M-  Sanson,  with 
one  stroke,  in  the  direction  of  the  raphe,  cut  t  he  sphjne- 
,u;r  am,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  The  bottom 
or  tne  prostate  gland  being  thus  exposed,  the  fin- 
ger was  next  passed  beyond  its  solid  substance,  Where 
the  staff  was  readily  perceptible  through  the  thin  pa- 
rietes  of  the  /ectum  and  bladder.  While  the  latter 
instrument  was  steadily  maintained  in  its  original  po- 
M.  Sanson  here  introduced  the  knife  into  the 
bladder,  atid,  following  the  groove  of  the  staff,  made 
an  incision  about  an  inch  in  length.  Aj  this  instan^ 
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the  flow  of  urine  from  the  wound  indicated  that  the 
bladder  had  had  an  opening  made  in  it.  On  examina- 
tion, the  parts  divided  were  found  to  be  the  sphincter, 
the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  the  back  part  ot  the 
prostate,  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  bladder.  An- 
other mode,  contemplated  by  M.  Sanson,  was,  after 
dividing  the  sphincter  ani,  to  cut  the  termination  ot 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  along  the  groove 
of  the  staff  held  perpendicularly,  and  by  the  same 
guidance  to  extend  the  incision  in  the  median  line 
llnough  the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder. 

In  Barbantini's  case  the  calculus  was  so  large  that  it 
made  a  considerable  prominence  in  the  rectum,  where 
it  was  felt  extending  across  from  one  tuberosity  ot  the 
ischium  to  the  other.    On  account  ot  its  size,  its  ex- 
I fiction  by  the  lateral  operation  was  considered  im- 
practicable; and  as  it  was  not  thought  advisable  or  easy 
to  break  such  a  mass,  and  Bart.antini  regarded  the 
high  operation  as  more  difficult  and  uncertain  tolls 
results  than  the  common  method,  it  was  determined  to 
operate  through  the  rectum.   The  attempt  was  de- 
layed some  days  by  the  impossibility  of  introducing  the 
staff  effectually,  which  was  stopped  at  its  entrance 
into  the  bladdJr  by  the  calculus.   But  as  a  grooved  in- 
strument was  judged  to  be  an  essential  guide,  Barban- 
tini  caused  a  long  director  to  be  constructed,  which  he 
thought  might  be  passed  moje  conveniently  than  the 
■staff "into  the  first  incision.    He  also  provided  himselt 
with  long  forceps,  the  blades  of  which  were  very  broad, 
and  admitted  of  being  put  separately  over  the  stone. 
A  staff  having  been  introduced,  the  operation  was 
done  after  M.  Sanson's  manner,  except  that  a  wooden 
gorget  was  introduced  for  the  protection  of  the  rectum, 
and  the  prostate  gland  was  left  undivided  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  wound.    When  the  bladder  has  been  opencd 
at'the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  as  far  as  the  groove' 
of  the  staff  served  as  a  guide,  the  latter  instrument  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  long  director  introduced  into  the 
incision,  which,  under  its  guidance,  was  then  enlarged 
to  the  necessary  extent;    With  some  difficulty  the  stone 
was  then  extracted,  and  found  to  weigh,  nine  ounces 
and  a  half.    For  about  eighteen  days  the  urine  passed 
jiway  bv  the  anus,  only  a  few,  drops  occasionally  issuing 
from  the  urethra.   As  this  circumstance  gave  Barban- 
Umi  some  uneasiness,  he  introduced  his  finger  into  the 
bladder,  the  inner  surface  of  which,  near  Hie  wound, 
he  found  covered  with  encysted  calculous  matter,  which 
was  very  a'dherent.    At  length,  however,  it  was  gra- 
dually removed,  with  a  portion  of  new-formed  mem- 
brane, by  attempts  repeated  with  the  finger  several 
nays  in  succession.    A  catheter  was  then  introduced, 
through  which,  at  first,  almost  the  whole  of  the  urine 
flowed.    But  the  tube  being  afterward  obstructed 
with  mucus,  it  became  necessary  frequently  to  clear  it 
by  injecting  tepid  water.   The  cure  now  seemed  to 
proceed  with  rapidity.   When  the  feces  were  hard, 
none  Of  then!  passed  into  the'bladder;  but  when  they 
-were  liquid,  a  part  of  them  were  voided  with  the  urine 
through  the  tube,  though  without  any  inconvenience. 
At  the  end  of  fifty  days,  scarcely  any  urine  passed 
out  of  the  wound  ;  the  patient,  therefore,  went  into  the 
country,  where,  in  the  course  of  another  month,  the 
cure-was  complete.  . 

A  few  years  ago  I  saw  an  example,  in  which  a  cal- 
culus had.  made- its  way  through  the  prostatic  portion 
of  the  urethra,  and  formed,  with  th,e  swelling  of  the 
soft  parts,  aconsiderable  prominence  within  the  rectum. 
If  the  patient  had  been  under  my  care,  I  shoujd  cer- 
tainly have  rrmde  an  incision  directly  on  the  tumour 
just  within  the  sphincter,  by  which  means  the  calculus 
might  have  been  removed  with  great  ease,*  and  less 
ri«k  than  dividing  the  prostate.  However,  the  latter 
method  was  foHowed,  and  the  case  had  a  very  favoiy- 
—  able  termination.  In  this  instance,  as  the  swund,  in  in. 
passage  only  occasionally  touched  a  small  point  of 
tire  calculus  which  approached  the  urethra,  and  this 
iust  at  the  instant  before  Its  entrance  into  the  cavity  of 
the  bladder,  the  exact  nature  of  the  case  was  for  some 
tinre  a  matter  of  doubt  to  several  skilful  surgeons  who 

WRe^ec^m"  the  merits  of  lithotomy  throngh  the  rec 
turn,  I  think5  the  practice  well  deserving  the  consider 
ation  of  the  profession,  where  the  calculus  is  known 
beforehand  to  be  of  unusual  size.  It  must  be  less 
painful  1  apprehend,  than  the  high  operation,  and  per- 
haps more  easy  of  execution.  Even  Scarpa,  who  do- 
-eadedly  condemns  the  recto  vesical  operation,  as  it  is 


termed,  acknowledges  that  a  large  calculus  may  indeed 
be  thus  extracted  more  speedily,  and  with  less  risk  of 
ininrv  to  important  parts,  than  by  the  high  operation; 

it  savs  he,  in  addition  to  the  consideration  that  in 
such  cases  every  mode  of  operating  is  contraindicated 
bv  the  morbid  slate  of  the  bladder,  it  is  to  be  tecol 
lected  that  after  the  recto-vesical  method  there  is  al- 
ways left  an  open  passage  for  the  feces  from  the  reclimi 
into  the  bladder,  and  for  the  urine  from  the  bladder  into- 
tlie  rectum.    Of  three  individuals  within  his  know- 
ledge who  have  been  operated  upon  in  this  manner  for 
very  large  stones,  two  died  soon  afterward  of  slough- 
ing ol  the  bladder,  and  the  third  led  forsome  tune  a  mi- 
serable existence,  dischaiging  fecal  urine,  and  urine 
mixed  with  excrement.    Instructed  by  these  disaster*, 
some  Italian  surgeons,  not  declaied  advocates  for  thi 
new  method,  very  laudably  endeavoured  to  obviate 
them  in  future;  and  having  ascertained  that  for  the 
extraction  of  a  stone- of  moderate  size,  such  as  can  be 
conveniently  taken  out  by  the  perineum,  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  open  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  they  adopt- 
ed Sanson's  method,  viz.  that  of  cutting  the  sphincter 
ani  from  below  upwards,  and  then  to  lay  open  verti- 
cally from  above  downwards,  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra  and  the  prostate  gland,  so  as  Kr  let  Hid 
knife  meet  the  first  wound  in  the  sphincter.  "  In  fat 
(says  Scarpa),  they  really  attained  the  object,  namely, 
that  of  hindering  the  feces  frotp  entering  tile  bladder 
after  the  extraction  of  the  stone.   This  was,  no  doubt, 
of  great  importance  in  their  operation,  yet,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  not  a  consideration  that  ought  to  make  the  recto- 
vesical preferable  to  the  lateral  operation  wlrenevei  the 
stone  can  be  taken  out  through  the  perintcum ;  first,  be- 
cause  the  vertical  sectiun  of  the  membranous  part  of 
tlie  urethra  and  the  prostate  gland  cannot  be  executed 
without  separating  the  left  seminal  duct,  and  some- 
times the  right  one,  from  the  vas  deferens  and  yesicula 
seminaiis  of  the  same  side;  secondly,  because  the 
wound  is  still  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  feces."— 
(Sut  Taglio  Retto-rtsicale,  p.  4.  Also  Opuscoli  di 
Chirureia,  vol.  1,  p.  69.)    In  reply  toVacca's  obser- 
vations he  urges  also  against  the  recto  vesical  opera- 
tion, when  the  wound  must  be  made  extensive  enough 
for  the  removal  of  a  large  oalculus,  the  risk  there  is  of 
wounding  the  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  winch,  if  the 
bladder  is  thickened  and  dontracied,  descends  lower 
than  is  generally  sOpposed.-^P.  36.)  This  accident 
really  happened  in  one  case  which  was  disweted try 
Geriof  Turin.— (Repert.Med.  Chir.de  Tcrmo,M.WJ 
Here  we  discern  a  strong  reason  against  Mr.  bletgn  s 
modification jof  the  operation,  in  addition  n>  ""  I"" 
bability  of  an  incurable  communication  between  the 
rectum  and  the'bladder,  as  sufficiently  proved  in  the 
history  of  the  recto-vesical  operation.— (See  Scarpa » 
Opuscoli,  vol.  1.)    The  part  of  the  bladder  which  Miy 
Sleigh  proposes  to  divide  is  bounded  Inn-rally  by  t«- 
vasa  deferentia  and  vesicula;  seminales ;  superiorly  ny 
the  cul-de-sac  of  the  peritoneum ;  and  interiorly  by  tne 
prostate  gland,  and  the  union  of  the  seminal  tubes,  ine 
chief  peculiarity  if  tfie  plan  is  that  of  not  dividing  tne 
sphincter  ani  and  Sk''<  prostate  eland.  Cutting  tne  nrsi 
part,  he  conceives,  perhaps  without  sufficient  tounua- 
tion,  must  seriously  increase  the  patient  s  suncruigs, 
while  dividing  Ihe  prostate  gland  vertically  cannot  oe 
done  without  injuring  one  of  the  seminal  ducts;  a  pom 
on  which  he  is  more  correct,  and  in  agreement  mu> 
Scarpa.   In  endeavouring  to  avoid  this  danger,  now 
ever,  he  runs  into  a-still  more  formidable  one,  viz.  tnsi 
of  wounding  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  peritoneum,  anaer 
citing  fatal  -inflammation  within  the  abdomen.-""* 
SleiaWs  Esimy  on  an  improved  Method  of  Cvtlivg jar 
Urinary  Calculi;  or.  the  Posterior  Operation  oj  Li- 
thotomy ;  Svo.  I.ojxd-  1824.)  ,  . 

Even  when  the  stone  is  of  extraordinary  magnituK, 
it  may  be  doubted  wfiether  the  recto-vesical  nietnno 
ought  to  be  preferred  either  to  tha  high  nrthclaternl  ope- 
ration; by  which  last,  stones  of  forger  size  than  mat  ex- 
tracted byBaibantini  have  been  successfully  taken  otii 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Mr.  Mayo  of  Winchester,  Br.  Kiel" 
of  Sln'ttgafd,  and  other*.  The  most  serious  consider- 
ation is,  whether  a  large  inefsioryforming  a  commu- 
nication between  the  bladder  and  red  i'w"'ll'S?i 

rally  heal  up,  as  well  or  even  more  favourably  than  m 
Barbantini's  case.  A  smaller  wound  in  the  same  pan, 
it  appears,  may  be  soon  cureu  ;  for  in  the  instanct  im- 
ported by  Sanson,  the  boy  Was  quite  well  on  the  twen- 
tieth day.    On  this  point,  it  must  be  confessed,  iiiQa«° 
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reports  are  becoming  extremely  unfavourable.  Of 
•even  patients,  operated  upon  with  division  of  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder  (says  Professor  Vacca),  four 
were  led  with  a  recto-vesical  tistula,  and  the  huh 
was  in  dauber  of  ene.  In  lour  cases  operated  upon, 
Professor  Get*  knew  of  three  such  terminations.  Be 
Bides  these  facts,  observes  Scarpa,  of  whicli  I  could 
increase  the  number  by  others  within  my  knowledge, 
it  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  that  in  some  indivi- 
duals the  fecal  and  urinary  tistula,  alter  seeming  to  be 
closed  for  some  time,  has  opened  again. — {Sul  Taglw 
Rett  o- Vesicate,  p.  40.)  In  the  School  of  Practical  Sur- 
gery at  Turin,  out  of  five  operated  upon  through  the 
rectum,  three  died,  although  eleven  other  patients  cut 
in  the  lateral  way  all  lecovered  in  a  short  lime.  Only 
one  had  rather  severe  symptoms,  which  were  a^cribtd 
to  a  wound  Of  the 'rectum.  Dupuytren,  who  frit  d  the 
recto- vesical  operation  in  six  instances,  as  performed 
by  V-acca,  lost  three  of  his  patients  of  inflammation 
union  the  pelvis.  The  first  patient  died  a  fortnight' 
afta  the  operation ;  and  two  on  the  third  day.  The 
three  .Others  remained  with  incurable  fistula?,  through 
which  the  urine  eitlter  continually  dribbled,  or  was 
partially  expelled  when  the  bladder  contracted.— (See 
J4.Jmuis  Sfinn,  .ParalUle  de  la  Taille,  Paj-is,  1624; 
Scarpa,  Optiscoli  di  Cliirurgia,  vol.  1,  p.  135.)  Du- 
puytren, on  being  asked  one  day  iT  he  Wulfl  still  try 
tile  plan,  (hade  no  answer,  but  shook  his  head.  Bar- 
baniini,  who  first  put  the  operation  to  the  test  of  expe- 
rience ia :  Itajk  has,  aftes  fartheV  trials  df  it,  and  the 
matyire  consnTeration  of  Scarpats  objections  to~  it,  can- 
didly ;u  knowledged  Us  great  disadvantages  jir  com- 
parison with  the  lateral  operation.— (See  Scarpa's 
Opuscoti  di  Chirargia,  vol.  1,  p.  100.)  RibeVi  also  saw 
two  children  cut  by  Sanson  at  Paris  ;  one  died  a  few 
days  afterward  oC  peritonitis  j  and  the  other  was  given 
up  before  bis  departure  from  that  city. —(Ragguaglib 
di  tredici  Cistolomie,  Torino,  1822',  and  Scarpa  sul 
Taglio  Retto-Vesicale,p.'tf>.}  Sanson,  Des  Moyens 
de  Parvenir  a  la,  Bessie  par  le  Rectitfn,  4lo.  'Paris, 
1817;  JV.  Rarbanlini,  Obs.  relative  a  V Extraction 
d'v.n  Calcul  Urinaire  tris  volumineux,  operee  au  moyen 
de  la  Taille  Vesico-Rectale,  Bvo.'Lucqucs,  18lff;  Jour'n. 
<  'ompVlm.  da  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  6,  p.  79,  8vo. 
Paris,  1820;  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  28,  p.  422,  Sr,c. 
A.  Scarpa  iul  Taglio  Ratio- Vesicate,  4to.  Pavia,  1823, 
and  (>/>itscoli  di  Chirurgia,  vol.  1,  4to.  Tavia]  1825.' 
Also  Memoirc  del  Prof.  Vacca  rclativa  al  Taglio  Relto- 
Vesicate. 

LITHOTOMY  IN  WOMEN. 

Women  suffer  less  frorn,  the  stone  than  men,  and  far 
less  frequently  stand  in  need  of  lithotomy.  It  is  not, 
however,  that  their  urme'will  not  so  readily  produce 
the  concretions  which  are  termed  urinary  calculi. 
The  reason  is  altogether  owing  to  the  shortness,  ■large- 
ness, and  very  dilatable  nature  of  the  female  urethra- 
circumstances  which  In  general  render  llie  expulsion 
ol  the  stone  with  the  urine  almost  a  hiatter  of  cer- 
tainty. The  records  of  surgery  present  us  with  Hu- 
morous instances  where  calculi  of  vast  size  have  been 
■pnnlMebbsly  voided  through  the  meatus  unnaiius 
•''ih'T  suddenly  without  pain,  or  after  moieor  less  time 
ana  suttetmg.  Hosier  mentions  several  well  authen- 
ticated examples.  Middleton  has  also  related  a  case, 
where  a  stone,  weighing  four  ounces,  was  (Wiled,™ 
a  fit  of  coughing,  after  lodging  in  the  passage  a  week.' 
>< .  l« «S£.  nS  °f  a",0tl,er  where  a  stone  about 

na  KwnT6  i  e!S'  JW"*  ih.  the.niQatus  uri- 
urin"  was  volrl^  1  ^  ?l"d  cflusinS  a  retention  of 
of  he  by  Dl  M0\ineux  in  the  early  part 

d ■ton. ™tff  factions ;  a  wmnan  voided 
■uJl  .  'J lle  c"cun:<ereiic0  of  which  measured  the 
longest  way  seven  inches  and  six-tenths,  ai  d  round 
Xne^XVi^i^f^  flve  ™l™  »d  [hree 
t  oy     An,    > Yell  > ^  °U,1'Ces  »"d  a  ***t 

iroy    «n,  i»r.  Xellnly  has  relatedan lntete«tin>»  pm„, 

fers  :o  Kveral  very  remarkable  instances  described, n 
the  Phil  Trans,  vols.  12,  15,  17,  20,  34>  « and  « 
preying  wml  large  stones  will  pass  out  of  ih™iJJl 
urethra,  ellhe>*nn,|lan*n.8ly  or  with  ll.e  ahl  of  di.a 
MOW  and  manual  assistance.   Were  anydoubunow 


left  of  this  fact,  they  would  be  immediately  removed 
by  other  hisloi  ies,  especially  those  contained  in  the  pa- 
pers published  by  Sir  A.  Copper.— (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vols.  8  and  12.) 

,  Sometimes,  after  the  passage  of  large  calculi,  the 
patient  has  been  afflicted  with  an  incontinence  of  urine  • 
but,  in  general,  this  grievance  lasts  only  a  short  time.  ' 

The  occasional  spontaneous  discharge  of  very  large 
calculi  through  the  meatus  uiinarius,  led  Frederic  de 
Leauson  to  deliver  the  advice  not  to  interfere  with 
them,  as  he  thought  they  would  all  present  themselves 
sooner  or  later  at  the  orifice  of  that  passage,  and  admit 
of  being  taken  away  with  the  fingers.— (See  Traiti 
Nouveau  pour  aiscment  parvenir  a  la  Vraie  Curatiov 
de  plusieurs  belles  Opi  rations,  Src.  Geneve,  3674.) 

When  surgeons  began  to  consider  what  very  laige 
calculi  were  sometimes  spontaneously  voided,  and  the 
large  size  and  dilatable  nature  of  the  female  urethra, 
they  suspected  that  it  would  be  a  good  practice  to  di- 
late this  passage  by  mechanical  contrivances,  until  it. 
would  allow  the  stone  to  be  extracted,  and  thus  all  oc- 
casion for  cutting  instruments  might  be  superseded. 
With  this  view,  Tolet  first  proposed  suddenly  dilating 
tire  passage  wfth  two  steel  instruments,  called  a  male 
and  female  conductor,'  between  which  the  .fingers  or 
forceps  were  passed  for  the  removal  of  the  calculus. — 
(.Traile  de  la  Lithotomie,  Paris,  1681.)  '  But  as  it  Was 
afterward  rightly' judged,  that  the  dilatation  would 
produce  less  suffering  and  injury,  if  more  gradually 
effected,  Douglas  suggested  the  practice  of  dilating  the 
meatus  uiinarius  with  sponge  or  dried  gentian  root. 

Mr.  Bronifield  published  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  in 
whom  he  effected  the  necessary  dilatation  by  intro- 
ducing into'ihe  meatus  utinarius  the  appehthcula  cceci 
of  a  small  animal'in  a  collapsed  state,  and  then^filling 
it  with  water,  by  means  of  a  syringe: 'thus-  furnishing" 
a  hint  for  the  construction  of 'instruments  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Anion's  dilator.  The  piece  of  gut  thus 
distended  was  drawn  out  in  proportion  ^  the  cervix 
vesicae  opened,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  the  dilatation  was 
so  far-  accomplished,  that  the  calculus  had  room  to 
pass  out.— (See  Chir.  Obs.  and  Cases,  vol.  2,  p.  276.) 

Mr.  Thomas  met  with  a  case  in  which,  after  dilating 
the  meatus  uriuarius  with  a  sponge  tent,  he  succeeded 
in  extracting  an  earpicker  which  lay  across  the  rrecli 
of  the  bladder.  The  passage  was  so  rriuch  enlarged, 
that  the  left  fore-finger  was  most  easily  introduced,  and 
(says  this  gentleman),  "I  believe  had  the  case  required 
it,  both  thumb  and  finger  would  have  passed  into  the 
bladder  without  the  smallest  difficulty."  After  advert- 
ing to  this  and  other  facts,  proving  the  ease  with  which 
the  (emale  urethra  can  be  dilated,  Mr.  Thomas  re- 
marks: 11  If  these  relations  can  be  credited,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive any  case  in  a  young  and  healthy  female  subject 
and  where  the  bladder  is  free  from  disease,'where>  a 
very  large  stone  may  not  be  extracted,  without  the*  use 
of  any  other  instrument  than  the  forceps,  the  urethra 
having  first  been  sufficiently  dilated  by  meai)3  of  the 
sponge  tents.  For  this  purpose,  the  blades  of  the,  for- 
ceps need  not  be  so  thick  and  strong  as  those  com- 
monly  empIoyed.''-(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol  1,  p. 

7  V  Ma.ny  facts  of  a  similar  kind  are  on  re- 
cord, and  one,  in  which  a  large  needle  case  was  ex 
'acted,  is  referred  to  in  a  modern  periodical  work.- 
(See  Quarterly  Jour n.  of  Foreign  Med.  vol.  2,  p.  331.) 

feouie  surgeons  have  extracted  stones  from  the  fe- 
male bladder  in  the  following  manner:  the  patient 
■having  been  placed  in  the  position  commonly  adopted 
mine  lateral  operation,  a  straight  staff,  with  a  blunt 
end,  is  introduced  intothe  bladder  through  the  meatus 
uiinarius.  The  surgeon  then  passes  along  the  groove 
ol  the  instrument  the  beak  of  a  blunt  gorget,  which 
instrument  becoming  wider  towards  the  handle,  effects 
a  part  of  the  necessary  dilatation.  The  staff  being 
withdrawn,  and  the  handle  of  the  'gorget  taken  hold 
ot  with  the  left  hand,  the  right  fore-finger,  with  the 
nail  turned  ."downwards,  is  now  introduced  sldwly 
along  the  concavity  of  the  instrument.  When  the 
urethra  and  neck  oj  the  bladder  have  thus  been  suffi 
ciently  dilated,  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  aud  a  small 
pair  of  forceps  passed  into  the  bladder.  The  gorget  is 
now  removed,  and  the  stone  taken  hold  of  and  ex- 
tracted.— (Sabalier,  Medecine  Opiratoire,  t.  2,  p.  183.) 

This  plan,  however,  has  been  objected  toon  account 
of  the  dilatation  being  too  suddenly  effected ;  and 'the 
practice  of  gradually  expanding  the  meatus  urinariua 
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with  the  sponge  tent  preferred.  The  retention  of  urine 
during  the  continuance  of  the  sponge,  certainly  causes 
great  irritation  ;  and  if-this  method  be  followed,  there- 
fore, I  consider  Mr.  C.  Hutchison's  suggestion  of 
placing  a  catheter  in  its  centre,  as  mentioned  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  worthy  of  attention.— (See  Med.  Cliir.  Trans, 
vol.  8,  p.  433.)  >,  • 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  is  an  advocate  for  the  practice 
of  removing  calculi  from  the.  female  bladder  by  dila- 
tin-  the  meatus  urinarius,  now  employs  lor  this  pur- 
pose "  an  instrument  conducted  upon  the  principle  ot 
the  speculum  ani  and  speculum  oris,"  and  which  has 
the  advantage  of  permitting  the  urine  to  escape,  while 
it  dilates  the  passage  sufficiently  lor  the  entrance  ot  the 
forceps,  a-id  the  removal  of  a  stone  of  considerable  di- 
mensions. He  believes  that,  "if  the  stone  besma  , 
ihe  dilatation  should  be  accomplished  m  a  few  in i- 
nules  but  that  if  it  be  large,  it  will  be  better  to  dilate 
but  little,  from  day  to  day,  until  the  greatestdegree  ot  ex- 
tension is  accomplished  ;  carefully  avoiding  contusion, 
which  'is  much  to  be  dreaded-"— (kee  Me.d.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  340.) 

Notwithstanding  these  favourable  accounts  ot  the 
practice  of  dilating  the  female  urethra,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  calculi  from  the  bladder,  there  are  very 
"ood  surgeons  who  deenl  an  incision  the  best  practice. 
It  is  kertainthat  some  patients  have  found  the  method 
insufferably  tedious  and  painful.  But  the  strongest  ob- 
jection is  the  incontinence  of  urine,  which  occasion- 
ally follows  a  great  distention  of  the  urethra  and  neck 
of  the  bladder.  Klein,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
operative  surgeons  in  Germany,  states  that,  he  has  tiled 
both  plans,  and  that  the  Use  of  the  knile  is  itfuch  less 
frequently  followed  by  incontinence  of  urine.  And 
Scarpa  declares,  that  when  the  calculus  is  large,  and 
not  soft  and  fragile,  the  method  of  extracting  it  by 
dilatation  is  almost  always  followed  by  incontinence 
of  urine.—  {Sid  Taglio  lietto- Vesicals,  p..49.)  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Thomas  believes,  that  this  unpleasant 
symptom  is  quite  as  often  a  consequence  of  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy,  as  now  usually  performed  {Med. 
Chir..  Trans,  vol.  }*,  p.  127) ;  and  Sir  A.  Cooper  ex- 
pressly states,  that  the  greatest  advantage  of  his  mode 
of  extracting  calculi  with  a  dilating  instrument,  is  the 
preservation  of  the  power  of  retaining  the  urine.— 
(See  Med.  Uur.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  240.)  Of  the  pro- 
priety'of  removing  calculi  under  a  certain  size,  and 
also  pieces  of  broken  catheter,  &c,  in  this  manner,  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained;  but  if  the  foreign  body  were 
very  large,  I  should  consider  an  incision  the  safest  and 
least  painful  practice.        .  ,  , 

In  females,  lithotomy  is  much  more  easy. of  execu- 
tion, and  less  dangerous,  than  in  male  subjects.  It  may 
be  jione  in  various  ways:  but  the  surgeons  of-the  pre- 
sent linie  constantly  follow  the  mode  of  making  the  re- 
quisite opening  by  dividing  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the 
bladder.  Louis  employed  for  this  purpose  a  knife, 
which  cut  /on  each  side,  and  was  contained  in  a 
sheath ;  -Le  Blanc,  a  concealed  bistoury,  which  had 
only  one  cutting  edge ;  Le  Cat,  his  goigeret-cystptdirie  ; 
Frere  Come,  his  litliotome  cached  Of  these  instru- 
ments, the  best  I  think  is  that  o/Frere  Cdine.  But, 
at  present,  every  surgeon  knows  that  the  operation 
may  be  done  as  conveniently  as  possible  with  a  com- 
mon director, ' and  a  knife  that  has  a  long,  narrow, 
straight  blade.  A  straight  staff,  or  director,  is  intro- 
duced through  the  meatus  urinarius;  the  groove  is 
turned  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  tamiis  of  the  leftos  pubis ;  and  the 
knife  is  thus  conducted  into  thebladder,  and  makes  the 
necessary  incision  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
passaae  and  neck  of  the  bladder.  .  . 

Louis  and  Fteurant,  as  I  have  said,  were  the  in- 
ventors of  particular  bistouries  for  dividing  both  sides 
of  the  female  urethra  at  once.  The  instrument  of  the 
former  effected  this  purpose  in  passing.from  without 
inwards-  that  of  the  latter,  in  passing  from  within 
out wArds.  Flein  ant's  bistoury  bears  some  resemblance 
in  principle  to  Frere  Cdme's  lithotome  cacflt\  or  to  the 
cutting  forceps  with  which  Franco  divided  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.   The  reason  assigned  as  a  recommenda 


lien  of  these  bistouries  is,  that  they  serve  to  make  a 
freer  opening  for  the  patssageJif  large  stones  than  can 
be  safely  made  by  cutting  only  in  one  direction.  When 
the  calculus  is  larga.it  is  certainly  difficult  to  procure 
a  free  opening  without  cutting  the  vagina,  in  Iront  of 
which  passage  tliere  is  bat  little  space  under  the  pubes 


for  the  removal  of  the  stone.  Hence,  Dubois  invenua 
a  new  method,  which  consists  in  dividing  the  meatus 
urinarius  directly  upwards  towards  the  symphysis  of 
the  pubes,  dilating  the  wound,  and' keeping  the  vagina 
out  of  the  way  by  means  of  a  blunt  gorgel,  and  then 
taking  out  the  calculus  with  the  forceps.  This  plan  ig. 
acknowledged  to  be  very  painful,  yet  generally  success- 
ful  and  not  followed  by  any  serious  symptoms  or  in- 
continence of  urine.— (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t. 
28  p.  436.)  Lisli  anc  also  carries  the  incision  upwards, 
and  a  little  to  one  side-  of  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes, 
because  this  mode  of  operating  is  found  to  be  less  fre- 
quently followed  by  retention  of  urine.  When  die 
opening  thus  made  is  not  large  enough,  he  inukes  an- 
other cut  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards.  When 
the  stone  is  known, to  be  very  large,  Sauatier  and 
some  other  modern  surgeons  prefer  the  apparatus 
altus.  .      •  . 

[The  very  powerful  objections  having  been  stated  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  female  urethra  by  either  of  the 
methods  proposed,  and  the  fact  being  admitted  that  the 
operations  here  described  are  so  frequently  followed  by 
incontineiice.of  urine  and  other  unpleasant  results,  it 
is  surprising  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  not  mentioned  the 
operation  of  M.  Dubois,  which  is  not  on|y  free  from 
these  objections,  but  entirely  void  of  danger.  Hawing 
witnessed  its  success,  I  esteem  it. as  one  of  the  mill 
important  improvements  ever  made  on  this  interesting 
subject.  -  *     . «  • 

This  operation  is  to  be  performed  tlrus;  the  surgeon 
introduces  a  director  through  the  meatus uvinariUs into 
the  bladder,  with  the  groove  directly  upwards.  An  in- 
cision, is' then  made  directly  upwards  by  the  straight 
bistoury  towards  the  symphysis,  extending  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  urethra,  and  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, after  which  the  calculus /nay  be  readily  extracted 
by  a  pair  of  forceps  guided  by  the  left  index  finger  in  Ihe 
same  manner  as  in  the  lateral  operation.  One  advan- 
tage 6f  no  small  importance-  is,  that  in  this  operation 
the  surgeon  needs  no  assistant,  and  patients  will  sub- 
mit to  the  operation  much  earlier,  when  their  native 
delicacy  would  otherwise  revott  at  exposure.— Ruse.] 
A  case  may  present  itself  in  which  the  posterior 
part  of  the  bladder,  drawn  downwards  by  the  weight 
of  the  stone,  may  displace  a  portion  of  the  vagina, 
and  make  it  protrude  at  the  vulva  in,tlie  form  of  a 
swelling.  Here  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  cutting  into  the  tumour,  and  taking  out  the 
foreign  body  contained  in  it.  Rousset  performed  such 
an  operation,  and  Fabricius  Hildanus,  in  acase  where 
the  stone  had  partly  made  its  way  into  the  vagina,  en- 
larged the  opening,  and  successfully  extracted  the  fo- 
reign body.  .  , 

Mery  proposed  to  cut  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
bladder,  through  the  vagina,  after  introducing  a  com- 
mon curved  staff;  but  the  apprehension  of  urinary  fis- 
tula? made  him  abandon  the  project. 

Extraordinary  circumstances  may  always  render  a 
deviation  from  the  common  modes  of  operating  not 
only  justifiable,  opt  absolutely  necessary.  Tims,  lolet 
met  with  a  case,  where  a  woman  had  a  prolapsusot 
the  uterus,  with  which  the  bladder  was  also  displaced. 
In  the  latter  viscus,  several  calculi  were  felt:  an  Uicl- 
sio'n  was  made  into  it,  and  the  stohes  extracted ;  alter 
which  operation,  the  displaced  parts  were  reduced, ana 
a  speedy  cure  followed.— {Sabatier^Medecinc  Optra- 
toire,  t.  2,>.'107.)  ,     .       •  •  \_ 

The  incontinence  of  urine.'consequent  to  lithotomy 
in  women,  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  occurrence 
Mr.  Hey  cut  two  female  patients  for  the  Stone,  boll]  ot 
wiom  were  afterward  unable  to  retain  their  urine, 
and  were  not  quite  well  when  discharged  from  tne 
Leeds  Jnfiriuary.  These  cases  led  him  in  a  tlnid-ex- 
ample  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  evil  by  introducing 
into  the  vagina  a  cylindrical  linen  tent,  two  inches  .long 
and  one  broad,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  edges  or  ihe 
incision  together  without  obstructing  the  passage  «t 
urine  through  the  urethra.  The  plart  answered,  if  it « 
allowable  to  make  such  an  inference  from  a  single  trial. 
—  (See  Hey's  Practical  Obs.  \n  Surgery,  p.  5W>,  «• 
1810.) 

TREATMENT  AFTER  THB>  OPERATION. 


If  the  internal  pudendal  artery  should  be  wounded 
and  bleed  prof  usely,  the  best  plan  is,  if  possible,  first  to 
take  put  the  stone,  and  then  introduce  into  the  woumj 
a  piece  of  firm  sponge,  with  a  large  cannula  passed 
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through  its  centre.  The  expanding  property  of  the 
sponge,  on  its  becoming  wet,  will  make  the  necessary 
degree  of  compression  of  the- vessel,  which  lies  too 
deeply  to  be  tied.  Linen,  wet  with  cold  water,  should 
at  the  saint-  time  be  applied  to  the  perinteuin  and  hypo- 
gastric region. 

I  cannot  say  that  it  has  failen  to  my  lot  to  see  any 
cases  (out  of  the  great  number  Which  I  have  seen)  in 
which  death  could  be  imputed  to  hemorrhage,  notwith- 
standing the  bleeding  has  often  been  so  profuse,  and 
from  so  deep  a  source,  just  after  the  operation,  as  to 
create  suspicion  that  it  proceeded  from  the  internal  pu- 
dendal artery.  Such  hemorrhage  generally  stopped  be- 
fore the  patient  was  put  to  bed. 

[The  internal  pudendal  artery  was  tied  by  Dr.  Phy- 
eick,  after  its  being  wounded  in  lithotomy,  nearly  30 
yeari  since. — Reese.] 

The  majority  of  patients  who  die  after  lithotomy, 
perisluof  peritoneal  inflammation.  Hence,  on  the  least 
occurrence  of  tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  Copious 
venesection  should  be  put  in  practice.  At  the  same 
•time,  eight  or  ten  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  hy- 
pogastric region.  The  belly  should  be  fomented,  and 
the  bowels  kept  open  with  the  oleum  ricini.  The  fee- 
bleness of  tlie  pulse  should  not  deter  the  practitioner 
front  using  the  lancet:  this  symptom  is  only  fallacious, 
and  generally  attendant  on  all  inflammation  within  the 
abdomen.  Jttisac'urious'fect,  that  Mr.  Martineau,  who 
lost  only  two  out  of  84  patients  whom  he  operated 
upon  for  the  stone,  Should  never  have  found  it  requi- 
site to  bleed ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  a  much 
better  argument  in  favour  of  the  superior  safety  of 
operating  with  the  knife  and  making  a  free  opening, 
than  a  reason  for  discouraging  venesection,  when  in- 
flammation'of  the  peritoneum  has  come  on,  which, 
however,  may  hot  be  this  gentleman's  meaning,  as  he 
says,  "  I  believe  it  will  be  found  in  adults,  that  death 
follows  oftener  from  exhaustion,  after  a  tedious  ope- 
ration, or  from  despondency. &o.  than  from  acute  dis- 
ease" (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  412) ;  a  sentifuent 
which,  I  am  sure,  this  gentleman  would  not  haye  en- 
tertained had  he  been  present  with  me  at  the  opening 
of  the  many  unfortunate  cases  which  used  formerly 
to  occur  in  the  practice  with  badly  made  gorgets  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Together  with  the  above 
measures,  the  warm  bath,  a  Blister  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  emollient  clysters,  are  highly  -pro- 
per. 1  have  seen  several  old  subjects  die' of  the  irri- 
tation of  a  diseased  thickened  bladder,  continuing  after 
the  stone  was  extracted.  They  had  not  the  acute 
symptoms,  the  inflammatory  fever',  'the  general  tender- 
ness and  tension  of  the  abdomen,  as  in  cases  of  perito- 
nitis ;  but  they  referred  their  uneasiness  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  pelvis  ;„and  instead- of  dying  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days,  as  those  usually  do  who  perish 
of  peritoneal  inflammation,  they,  for  the  most  part, 
lingered  for  two  or  three  weeks  aftertheoperation.  In 
these  cases,  opiate  clysters,  and  blistering  the  hypogas- 
tric region,  are  the  best  measures.  In  some  in- 
stances of  this  kind,  abscesses  form  about  the  neck- of 
the  bladder. 

[The  following  communication  on  this  prolific  sub- 
ject is  from  Professor  Jameson  of  Baltimore*  As  it 
contains  a  brief  notice  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
litliontruy  and  the  lateral  operation,  and  suggests 
many  practical  hints  deduced  from  his  extensive  expe- 
rience, 1  Rave  been  unwilling  to  curtail  it  (though  its 
length  exceeds  the  limits  assigned  me  by  the  publishers'!  • 
and  have  therefore  concluded  to  insert  it  entire:  in 
order  that  the  points  of  difference-  -between  him  and 
hs  predecessors  or  gorrtemporaries  may  be  fairly  stated 
in  his  own  language.  It  will  be  found"  to  possess  a 
simplicity  and  artlessness,  which  will  make  it  accept- 
orfn«I?rgerr-9Utie°"9'  8ince  »hese  characteristics 
•  S„  m?  sfeld<"",fou!'d  ">  the  descriptions  of  this  opera- 
Dh'K  Having  witnessed  a  number 

)l  Di .  J.  s  operations  when  I  resided  in  Baltimore,  I 
have  been  both  surprised  and  pleased-  at  his  successful 
cflorL,  n  producing  "SmtoAy  the  first  iutention"  in 
surgical  wounds,  as  well  in  this,  as  in  other  operations 
The  periodicals  of  the  day  have  w^Whh 
valuable  contributions  to  this  department-of  surgical 
knowledge,  to  some  of  which/  posterity  will  award 
him  the  merit  of  originality.  1  -"vara 

"  It  may  be  recollected,  that  so  flattering  were  the 
reports  from  France  respecting  the  operation  of  li- 
thontrity,  in  the  hands  of  M.  Civiali,  that  in  the  year 


1824-5,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of 
America  attempted  its  performance;  in  all  which  at- 
tempts there  were  complete  failures :  nor  did  the  avidity 
with  which  this  operation  was  received  by  operating 
surgeons  remain  within  the  sphere  of  their  action  •  on 
the  contrary,  some  of  the  highly  respectable  medical 
journals  of  this  country  seemed  to  vre  with  each 
other  which  was  entitled  to  the  meed  of  praise  for 
having  first  announced  the  important  intelligence  asso- 
ciated with  this  operation. 

Anxious  as  we  always  have  been  tor  investigate 
every  thing  wearing  the  appearance  of  improvement, 
and  influenced  as  we  always  have  been  by  feelings  of 
humanity  in  our  researches,  we  did  not  lose  any  time 
in  extending  our  inquiries  into  the  history,  character, 
and  merits  of  the  operation  of  lithpntrity.  Our  in- 
vestigations resulted  in  a  publication  in  the  late  Medical 
Recorder  of  Philadelphia,  m  which  we  endeavoured 
to  show  the  inapplicability  of  the  new  operation,  under 
so  many  circumstances,  as  to  come  to  the  .conclusion, 
that  the  advantages  of  lithontrity  were  greatly  .over- 
rated ;  and  would  never,  as  a  general  rule  of  practice, 
supersede  the  lateral  operation.  From  that  time  to  tha 
present,  we  have  endeavoured,  free  .from  prejudice, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  presumed  improvements  in 
lithontrity,  and  we  are  compelled  to  say;  that  we  have 
srien  nothing  calculated  to  changfe  former  opinions. 

One  fifing  we  think  will  be  conceded  on  all  hands  ; 
thai  In  Mommy  Will  never  do  away  the  necessity  for  the 
lateral  operation.  And  as  it  has  been  our  lot  to  differ 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  profession,  respecting 
the  nierits  of  the  new  operation,  so  has  it  also  been 
our  lot  to  differ  essentially  with  all  authorities  which 
have  come  within  our  observation,  as  to  the  plan  of 
operation,  both  in*  the  male  and  female  patient. 

The  limits  assigned  us  will  not  admit  of  our  insti- 
tuting any  minute  investigation,  nor  of  entering  gene- 
rally into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  several  ope- 
rations ;  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  offer  our  own 
experience,  and  leave  the  reader  to  appreciate  as  to 
him  may  se"em  proper.  We  will  only  say  farther,  that 
it  is  bur  ambition  to  write  for  posterity  ;  and,  aware  as 
we^  are  of  the  fleeting  character,  which  has  so  much 
beset  medical  science  from  its  dawn,  we- are  not" dis- 
posed, lightly,  to  place  ourselves  in  the  list  of  rash 
speculatists. 

Believing,  as  we  do)  that  we  have  materially  im- 
proved the  operation  of  lithotomy  in  both  sexes;  we 
purpose  laying  our  views  before  the  public :  we  will  as 
hriefly  as  possible  describe  our  method.  In  doing  this, 
we  may  haye  occasion  to  notice  some  facts  connected 
with  the  history- of  this  operation. 
.  We'need  not  go  far  back  into  the  records  of  surgery, 
to  see  the  profession  altogether  ignorant  of  healing 
wounds  by  the  first  intention.  This  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  surgical  wounds,  Among  the  greater  ope- 
rations, amputation  was  trie  first  to  claim  attention,  in 
respect  to  saVing  skin,  and  thus,  facilitate  the  cure  of 
stumps;  next,  we  notice  similar  attempts  to  expedite 
the  cure  of  wounds  made  in  the  amputation  of  the 
female  mamma  ;  then  attention  was  called  to  a  similar 
planpf  procedure  in  wounds,  surgical  or  others,  of  the 
scalp:  nor  was  this  important  method  of  healing  by 
the  first  intention  neglected  in  the  treatment  of  wounds 
generally  that  seemed  rationally  to  admit  of  it;  but  by 
some  strange  fatality,  it  so  happened  that  no  one 
thought  of  employing  this  salutary  practice  in  the 
wound  made  in  operating  for  the  stone,  till  it  fell  to  us 
to  test  this  niethod,  and  to  realize  therein  our  most 
s'aneuine  expectations. 

We  have  been  in  -the  habit  of  performing  this  ope 
ration,  after  our  own  method,  for  six  or  seven  years : 
and  our  success:  has  been  such  as  to  make  us  extremely 
desirous  to  acquaint  the  profession  with  om'"plan,  and 
sustain^  with  two  or  three  cases,  by  way  of  illustra- 
ting our  method  of  procedure,  and  of  showing  the  su- 
periority of  that  method. 

'  So  far  as  we  recollect,  the  better  authorities  on  sur- 
gery advise  free  external  incisions,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  easy  access  to  the  bladder,  but  also 
with  a  vieWof  obtaining  a  free  outlet  for  the  urine, 
which  is  expected  to  flow  through  the  wound  We  are 
directed  by  many  to  carry  our  incision  an  inch  and 
a  half  posterior  to  the  anus,  or  down  to  the  tuber 
ischii. 

We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  this  procedure 
i  is  attended  with  several  disadvantages ;  and  affords 
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nothing  salutary-  The  following  are  some  of  the  ob- 
jections to  this  method  of  operation.  • 

1st  By  cutting  so  far  back,  we  cut  deep  into  the  mass 
of  cellular  and  fatly  structures,  which  rill  up  the  deep 
space  between  the  tuber  ischii,  the  urethra,  and  the  rec- 
tum •  this  creates  an  unnecessary  extent  ot  wound  ;  and 
greatly  increases  the  risk  of.  wounding  the  rectum, 
while  it  also  lessens  the  chances  of  healing  the  wound 
by  the  first  intention.  .'-«». 

2d  As  it  is  our  object  to  heal  by  the  first  intention, 
this  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  And  we  know, 
from  repeated  observation,  that  there  is  no  advantage 
as  regards  the  extraction  of  the  stone  in  dividing  this 
fatty  structure :  it  is  the  muscles  which  lorm  the  re- 
sistance to  extraction.  . 

The  following  is  our  plan  of  procedure  jn  the  male 
subiect  Tlie  existence  of  stone  ascertained  by  the 
sound, 'and  our  patient  in  as  good  health  as  we  can 
reasonably  expect  him  to  be,  we  introduce  the  usual 
curved  staff,  grooved  on  its  tight  side. 

The  patient  is  now  to  be  tied  ;  this  securely  done  ; 
while  an  assistant  surgeon  holds  the  start  hrinly,  the 
surgeon  spreading  his  hand  over  the.  perineum,  by 
placing  his  thumb  on  one  side  of  ihe  rapha;,  and  his 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  on  the  other,  he  commences  Ins 
incision  about  half  an  inch  from  the  rapha),  led  side; 
and  at  a  point  abouttwo  inches  in  advance  of  the  anus 
in  the  adult,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  a  boy 
of  five  or  sixyears,.and  terminates  it  opposite  Ibe  centre 
of  the  anus:  two  or  three  strokes  of  the  scalpel  will 
enable  him  to  divide  the  muscles  of  the  perineum; 
and  "he  may  now  observe,  that  by  dividing  the  liga- 
mentous.union  of  the  several  muscles,  just  behind  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  that  the  parts  are  sufficiently 
dilated  or  relaxed.  Peeling  now  for  the  groove  ot  the 
staff'  which  the  assistant  holds  a  little  turned  to  the 
right  side  of  the  patient,  so  as  to  bring  the  groove  be- 
tween the  lateral  and  lower  aspects  of  the  wound,  he 
pushes  the  point  of  the  same  scalpel  through  the  ure- 
thra, just  behind  the  bulb  ;  then  taking  the  staff  in  his 
left  hand,  he  turns  its  convex  side  to  the  interior  aspect 
of  the  wound,  ascertains  that  the  end  of  the  staff  is 
well  home  in  the  bladder.  This  arranged,  he  now 
slowly  passes  the  scalpel  along  the  groove  of"  the' 
staff,  till  he  perceives  a  gush  of  urine,  or  till  he  feels 
that  the  knW'e  meets  no  farther  resistance. 

Before  withdrawing  the  staff",  the  surgeon  should  pass 
in  his  finger  to  ascertain  that  the  wound  is  sufficiently 
large ;  and  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  size 
of  the  calculus.  This  done,  provided  the  calculus  is 
of  such  size,ns  to  admit  of  removal  without'  risk  of 
bruising  the  parts,  Barton's  forceps  are  to. Be  introduced  ; 
and  the  stone  removed  in  the  most  gentle  manner,  both 
with  a  view  of  avoiding  bruising  the  parts,  and  ol 
avoiding  the  breaking  off  of  fragments  of  the  slone. 
Should  any  be  broken  off  after  removing  whatever 
number  of  cjilculi  may  be  present,,  and  larger  frag- 
ments, the  smaller  particles  may  be  readily  washed  out 
with  warm,  water,  by  meansof  a  syringe. 

The  operation  thus  completed,  we  pass  a  pretty  large 
flexible  catheter ;  in  a  boy  of  five  or  six  years  oi"  age, 
about  the  Size  of  the  ordinary  silver  catheter  ;  in  men, 
about  the  size  of  the  female  catheter.  This  will  be 
most  easily  introduced  by  putting  into  the  tube  astylet, 
having  the  usual  curve  of  the  silver  catheter..  The 
tube  must  be  tied  by  means  of  a  small  soft  strip  of  rag 
to  the  penis.  ,  ■  . 

.The  patient,  being  untied,  is  laid  on  his  right  side; 
his  knees  brought  together,  and  tied  by  means  of  a  silk 
handkerchief,  or  other  soft  bandage.  No  sutures  will 
be  necessary;  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  tHat  the 
patient  lie  quietly  on  his  side  for  two  or  three  days,  so 
as  to  obtain  the  effect  of  a  syphon  from  the  tube.  He 
may  however,  after  some  hoyirs,  if  particularly  desi- 
rous turn  upon  his  left  side,  never  forgetting,  however, 
that  the  ouler  end*  of  the  tube  must  be  lower  than  the 
inner  'ThV  patient  may  be  kept  corhfortably  dry,  by 
using  a  cup  or  large  sponge  to  contain  the  water,  as  it 
drops  from  the  tube.  ,  ;. 

We  shall  now  state  a  few  cUses,  and  conclude  our 
observations  with  a  recapitulation  of  some  of  the  more 
important  steps  of  our  operation. 

These  ca=es  are  selected  from  others  equally  success- 
ful; but  we  have  np  disposition  to  conceal  the  fact, 
that  in  some  instances  we  have  not  succeeded  so  well ; 
of  the  latter  we  shall  presently  tabc  some  notice. 
A  boy  aged  about  eight  years  had  suffered  several 


years  with  stone;  his  aspect  was  sickly;  his  fuffer 
jugs  extreme f  and  his  growth  much  retarded;  mostly 

incapacitated  for  going  lo  school:  ■ 

The  necessary  wouml  was  made  agreeably  to  our 
method,  the  forceps  introduced,  and  two  calculi,  of  the 
size  of  the  largest  filbert,  caught  in  the  chops  of  the 
instrument  at  once.   The  lube  was  introduced,  dec. &c. 

There  were  no  constitutional  symptoms  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  patient  was  calm  and  cheerful,  alter  tlie 
shock  of  the  operation  passed  over,  which  look  place 
in  a  few  hours  ;  of  course  there  was  no  constitutional 
treatment,  except  the  enforcement  of  a  low  diet.  The 
wound  was  neither  painful,  red,  heated,  or  swelled  at 
any  period;  on  the  contrary,  it  closed  the  first  night, 
and  continued  so,  not  affording  any  discharge  what- 
ever; no  dressing  was  applied,  except  washing  the 
parts  once  a  day  with  cold  water.  On  the  eighth  day 
after  the  operation,  we.  met  him  in  full  dress  at  the  . 
street  door ;  and  the  next  day  found  him  playing  tricks 
with  his  biother,  at  the  hydrant  in  the  yard. 
.  In  the  last  month  (March,  1830),  we  operated  on  a 
lad,  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  who  had  sur 
feVed  severely  for  about  eighteen  months  with  stone; 
and  who  came  from  an  aguish  neighbourhood,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  this  state. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  in, the  operation,  except 
an  unusual  amount  of  hemorrhage,  This  proceeded 
however,  from  the  vessels  of  the  perineum,  and  ceased 
as  soon  as  the  operation  was  over.  On  ihe  day  suc- 
ceeding the  operation,  he  was  so  well  as  lo  play  with 
the  children  of  the  house  in  which  he  lay,  and  hie  at- 
tendants, though  extremely  kind  and  attentive,  forgot 
themselves,  and  suffered  the  patient  to  turn  on  his 
back,  till  the  water  accumulated  in  the  bladder,  and 
caused  him  to  pass  itoff',  part  of  which estaped  through 
the  wound.  •  I  felt  much  concerned,  and  apprehensive 
that  this  would  interrupt  the  healing  of  the  wound  by 
the  first  intention ;  in  this,  however,  I  was  agreeably 
disappointed;  the  healing  of  the  wound  progressed 
very  kindly,  although  there  was  a  slight  purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  outer  part  of  the  wound,  and  a  little 
tumefaction  and  tenderness.  No  interruption  farther 
took  place ;  the  tube  performed  its  office  well;  the  pa- 
tient took  one  dose  qf  castor  oil  lo  remove  a  consti- 
pated state  of  the  bowels,  and  had  not  one  unplea- 
sant symptom.  Day  after  day  as  we  inquired  bow  in; 
was,  he  answered  that  he  was  "  better." 

On  the  eighth  day  we  placed  our  little  patient  upon 
a  chair :  on  the  ninth  we  found-him  in  full  dress  on  the 
pavement,  at  play  in  the  street.  Indeed,  it  would  not 
have  been-  essential  whether  we  had  seen  him  after  the 
operation,  as  there  was  no  occasion  for  attention  on 
our  part,  except  by  way  of  precaution. 

We  operated  upon  a  very  respectable  member  of 
our  profession  from  tlie  state  of  Virginia,  in  1927.  We 
extracted  through  the  wound  we  usually  make,  a  stone 
about  the  size.of  a  very  large  nipple  glass,  being  cir- 
cular, but  flat  shaped ;  -a  good  deal  like  the  nipple  glass, 
but  thicker.  A  shape  so  unfavourable  induced  us  at 
once  to  break  the  stone ;  this  done,  Ihe  fragments 
were  rempved  in  a  few  minutes,  by  means  of  the  for- 
ceps, scoqps,  and  the  syringe. 

A  tube  was  introduced  and  left  in  the  bladder  as 
usual  after  our  operation  for  the  stone-  The  patient 
got  on  very  well  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  ;  we  De- 
lieved  the  wound  to  be  pretty  well  healed,  being  free 
from  pain,  swelling,  or  inflammation;  nor  was^ mete 
any  uneasiness  or  leakage  wliatevcr,  through  tne 
wound.  The  patient  Was  an  invalid  from  aw.3**.™ 
the  spine,  and  could  not  lie  comfortably  on  Inssiae, 
which  is  essential,  that  tlie  outer  end  of  the  tube  may 
be  kept  lower  than  thai  within  tne  bladder,'so  that  we 
water  may  pass  oft'  guttatitn.  . 

The  patient  became  impatient,  and  begged  tor  per- 
mission to  lie  on  -his  back;  this,' on  account  ol  nil 
not  being  able  to  lie  comfortably  on  his  BUkj'.w°: 
granted  occasionally  through  the  day,  suffering!'""  «> 
turrl  upon  his  back  for  half  an  hour,  and  soiiielinies 
perhaps  longer ;  when  he  was  again  turned  on  bis»i°«> 
and  the  water  suffered  to  run  out  of  the  tube  belore 
the  bladder  acted  to  expel  it.        •  . 

He  became  anxious  to  sleep  on  his  back,  and  awjjn™ 
me  his  sleep  was  habitually  so  imperfect?  and  Ins  kino 
relatives  who  were  with  liim  were  so  vigilant,  ™l 
could  certainly  turn  every  .hour ;  under  such  cu"™" 
stances  he  was  indulged.  It  turne'd  out  that  he  siepj 
soundly,  and  his  friertds,  who  for  many  long  monun 
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bad  never  left  him  an  nour  alone,  "happened  to  fall 
asleep.  The  patient  slept  about  two  hours,  awoke 
with  a  desire  to  pass  water,  the  bladder  contracted 
spasmodically,  and  the  tube  not  affording'  sufficient 
outlet,  forced  the  water  through  the  wound. 

The  escape,  of  water  in  this  way  was  no  doubt 
faciliiated  by  the  languid  and  feeble  state  of  the  parts 
involved  in  the  wound.  Had  there  been  more  vigour 
of  constitution  and  of  the  parts  involved  in  the  para- 
lysis from  the  spinal  disease,  the  union  would  have 
been  too  firm  in  this  time  to  yield  to  the  force  of  the 
bladder  upon  the  urine.  The  water  under  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances  would  have  passed  along  the 
outside  of  the  tube  as  we  have  sometimes  seen,  after 
the  tube  was  worn  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  parts  were  well  cleansed  from  the  urine,  and  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  which  did  not 'now  exceed  three- 
fourtha  of  an  inch  in  length,  being  pressed  gently  to- 
gether with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  a  small  oblong* 
concave  pad  was  put  on  and  bound  on  pretty  firruly, 
by  tapes  pressing  up  before  and  behind,  to  be  fastened 
to  a  bandage  around  the  body.  This  pad'had  the  effect 
of  holding  the  lips  of  the  wound  together,  and  thus 
facilitated  its  closure.  The  tube  being  replaced,  and 
kept  running,  the  wound  very  soon  healed  up  without 
the  employment  of  any  other  means  f8r  that  purpose, 
notwithstanding  there  was  a  little  weeping  of  urine,  at 
times,  attention  merely  being  paf3  to  keeping  the  part 
perfectly  clean,  by  applying  occasionally  a"  compress 
of  dry  jag  under  the  pad. 

When  we  look  at  the  whole  aspect  of  this  case  we 
must  see,  that  there  was  great  riskof  fistula  in  perineot 
but  this  unpleasant  occurrence  was  prevented  by  the 
sample  Contrivance  we  have  mentioned,  aided ' by  the 
precaution  of  not  letting  the  bladder  till  with  water, 
but  by  means  of  the  tubeponvcying  it  away  as  fast  as 
it  descended  into  the  bladder. 

We  shall  now  recapitulate  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant points,  connected  with  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy. 

.  1.  Let  the  external  incision  be  of  moderate  extent., 
and  terminate  opposite  the  centre  of  the'anus. 

2.  Let  the  incision  in  the  aduft  be  about  two  inches  ; 
never  exceeding  two  and  a  half  in  length  ;  its  course 
directly  parallel  with*  therapks  of  the  perinamm. 

3.  The  central  point  of  union  of  the  perineal  mus- 
cles being  divided,  when  attached  to  the  ligamentous 
l»iim  nf  Hie  triangular  ligament,  will  afford  room 
enough  for  the  forceps. 

4.  If  the  patient  is  properly  secured,  and  the  knees 
kept  wide  apart,  the  incision  will  gape  open  and  the  staff 
will  be  quite  easily  distinguished  by  feeling  with  the 
left  fore  finger;  with  this  finger  on  the  instrument 

•enter  the  point  of  a  scalpel  into  the  groove;  then  keep- 
ing the  lenife  steadily  in  the  groove,  take  hold  of  the 
handle  of  the  staff  with  the  left  hand,  then  pass  the 
knife  slowiy  and  steadily,  until  the  necessary  wound  is 
made  in  Hie  neck  of  the  bladder,  which,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  measure,  should  never  pass  bevond  the  base 
of  the  pr»state  gland. 

3.  The.  cutting  edge  of  the  scalpel  should  not.  ex- 
ceed an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter;  this  will  pre- 
vent us  from  wounding  external  parts  w'hife  we  are 
cutting  within,  and  thus  prevent  all  risk  of*wounding 
the  internal  pudic  artery.  The  most  favourable  divi- 
sion of  the  prostate,  and  other  parts,  will  be  made  by 
holding  the  knife  laterally,  midway  between  the  horn 
zontal  and  perpendicular  lines,  which  may  be  ima- 
°!and  88  passu,g- tl"'°r'Sn  tne  middle  of  the  prostate 

G.  In  introducing  the  tube  into  the  bladder,  let  tne 
end  ol  it  lm  slipped  on  afinger  passed  into  the  wound, 
and  so  placed  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  as  to  ascer- 
tain by  it  how  far  the  tube  passes  into  the  bladder  • 
i  may,  however,  be  passed  on  gently  till  the  end  reaches 
the  lundus  of  the  bladder  If  it  is  pmpcrlv  placed,  and 
the  patient  put  upon  Ins  light  side,  the  urine  will  soon 
wmmence  dropping  from  the  tube ;  this  assures  us  that 


we  may  use  common  strons  lithotomy  forceps  When 
the  size  of  the  stone  is  enormous,  the  forceps  which 
we  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  breaking- such  calculi 
ihould  be  used.  By  introducing  the  blades  of  these 


separately,  we  can  easily  grasp  a  stone  of  any  size 
through  the  ordinary  wound,  and  drill  the  mass  to 
"pieces. 

8.  In  the  selection  of  a  tube,  we  should  choose  those 
that  are  most  flexible,  having  regard,  however,  to  their 
being  sufficiently  thick  in  their  structure,  so  as  not  to' 
collapse.  The  eyes  should  be  large,  and  their  edges  as 
smooth  as  possible.  The  common  gum  elastic  catheters 
of  the  shops,  when  of  good  quality,  answer  very  well. 
Never  pass  the  tube  into  the  bladder  without  having  a 
stylet  in  it,  and  it  will  be  best  to  have  it  fill  the  caliber 
of  the  tube.  • 

9.  We  have  always  found  a  soft  string  tied  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  tube,  and  carried  back  and  lidd  around 
the  root  of  the  penis,'  to  answer  very  well  for  confin- 
ing the  tube  in  its  place.  The  penis  will  generally  be- 
come somewhat  swelled  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  string 
must  be  loosened  should  it  become  too  tight. 

10.  Should  it  happen  that  the  water  does  not  drop 
well  from  the  tube,  some,  warm  water  may  be  very 
gently  passed  into  the  bladder  through  the  tube,  and 
drawn  out  again  by  means  of  a  penis  syrjrtge.  Or> 
sometimes  passing  in  a  very  limber  wire  to  the  eyes  of 
the  tube,  an*d  thereby  removing  some  clot  of  blood,  or 
mtkus,  will-  answer.  Should  all  this  fail,  withdraw 
the  tube,  and  introduce  another. 

■  ll.'It  will  sometimes  happen,  that  owjng'to  careless- 
ness of  nurses,  or  inattention  of  patients,  the  precau- 
tion of  lying  on  the  side  is  neglected  ;  the  water  acpu- 
mulates  in  the  bladder;  and  when  the  bladder  is  stimu- 
lated, 'into  action,  the  wound  is  totced  open  by  the 
urine.  We  have  seen,  by  the  facts  already  stated, 
that  if  this  does  *not  advance  too  far  before  we  are 
aware  of  the  occurrence,  we  may  so  manage  the 
affair  as  to  heal  up  the  wound  sooner  than  by  the  or- 
dinary method. 

12.  It  has  happened  once,  that  a  tube  which  we 
passed  became  kinked,  as  the  mechanics  call  it, 
winch  is  a  breaking-  in  of  one  side  so  as  to  close  the 
caliber  of  the  tube.  In  this  case  we  were  foiled  in 
our  attempt  to  heal  the  wound  by  the  first  intention ; 
but  no  eVil  arose  from  the  accident.  It  has  also  hap- 
pened, perhaps  twice,  that  the  tube  became  clogged,  at 
the  eyes,  and  would  not  iconvey  off  the  urjne.  With) 
boys  it  will  be  lalniost  impossible  to  renew  the  tube; 
Should  we  be  disappointed,  which  will  seldom  happen 
if  we  conduct  the  operation  well,  we  should  withdraw 
the  tube in  the  adult  we  should  insist  on  its  removal* 
The  operation  of  replacing  the  lube  is  nfore  frightful 
tharl  painful';  it  cannot  therefore  Be  so  wejl  performed 
upon  small  boys. 

13.  .  The  tube  should  not  be  left  in  more  than  a  week 
Without  examination :  in  some  cases  a  calcareous  crust 
will  form  in  a  few  days ;  and  if  there  be  such  a  pre- 
disposition, therje  might  be  some  risk  of  forming  a 
nucleus.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  tube  might 
Be  worn  a  long  time  without  the  formation  of  any  such 
concrete.. 

Lastly,  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  this  operation  it 
must  be  correctly  understood :  where  it  is  conducted  in  a 
carelessmanner,  without  due  attention  to  the  several 
points  which  we  have  suggested, 'success  cannot  be  ex- 
pected." 

By  the  note  I  have  appended  to  the  article  of  Li- 
thotomy on  the  Female,  p.  156,  it  will  be  found  that  Dr. 
J/s  operation  is  the  same  as  that  practised  by  M.  Du- 
bois. The  question  of  originality  I  cannot  decide,  not 
bejng  in  possession  of  the  date,s  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed by  the  two  surgeons. 

OPERATION  OF  LITHOTOMY;  ON  TUB  FEMALE 

■"  It  is  well  known  that  considerable  difficulties  have 
attended  this  operation  en  the  female,  arising  princi- 
pally from  the  circumstance  of  incontinence  almost  ne-' 
cessarily  succeeding «very,mefhod  of  operation  which 
has  been  practised,  whether  by  passing  a  gorget  di- 
rectly along  the  urethra  and  cutting  the  membranous 
structure,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  vagina;  by  direct  or 
immediate  dilatation  by  means  of  instruments;  Or  dila- 
tation by  means  of  the  sponge  tent. 

Mi  Lisfranc,  it  will  be  recollected,  has  proposed  and 
practised  a  new  method  within  the  last  few  years,  con- 
trived with  the  view  of  obviating  this  truly  lament- 
able misfcrtune  to  the  female;  we  mean  incontinence. 
We  have  carefully  examined  the  operation  asdesciibed 
by  that  author.  We  think  it  much  superior  to  .an*  of 
the  methods  forrrerly  practised,  but  We  nevertheless 
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think  it  is  unnecessarily  severe  and  complex;  and  al- 
though ingeniously  contrived,  it  is  inferior  to  a  MUM 
which  we  have  employed  twice,  much  to  our  sat.slac- 
lion.  This  operation  was  announced  in  he  alt  me- 
dical Recorder  ;  and  when  last  in  Philadelphia ,  0 
very  respectable  member  of  the  profession  in  for  cd 
us,  that  our  friend  Doctor  Physick  had  once  performed 
it  to  hi3  entire  satisfaction.  hfcflddr 
Every  man  acquainted  with  disease  of  the :  bladdc  t 
in  the  fell.ale  must  be  aware,  that  they  hM 
most  instances,  to  conceal  such  disease,  till  hey  ex- 
ne  "nee very  great  sufferings.  In  this  way,  the  bind- 
er i  d  urethra  are  rendered  so  exquisitely  sensible  to 
the  touch,  that  the  use  of  the  sound,  sponge  tent,  fee. 
w  ntieuded  with  severe  pain. 

At  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  operation 
of  Civ  ale  would  succeed  well  in  the  female  ; and  pro- 
•  ba-bly  i  f  some  cases  it  ...ay  succeed  very  well :  It  vyri 
not  always,  as  we  know,  in  a  case  of  encysted  stonei 
'  and  I  aur  inclined  to  beUeve  that,  in  most  cases,  we 
shall  be  enabled  more  easily  to  relieve  females  by  the 
S  we  are  about  to  describe,  than  by  l.lllbnttlty  < 
We  believe  that  any  advantage  which  may  grow  out 
of  the  straightness,  shortness,  &c.  ol  the  fc.na  e  ure- 
thra, is  counterbalanced  by  the  exti  erne  sensibility  (je- 
nera'llv  attendant  on  cases  of  calculus.  . 

We  perform  the  operation  in  the  following  man- 
ner—Introduce a' common  .director  into  the  urethra; 
seta  small  scalpel  into  its  groove,  with  the  edge  turned 
upwards;  make  a- wound  about  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  directly  towards  the  clitoris;  then  turn  thegroove 
of  the  director  and  the  cutting  edge  of  the  scalpel  to 
the  left  lateral  aspect;  press  the  kl.ite  into  the.  ladder, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  edge  a  little  downwards;  and 
to  sta?t  the  transverse  incision  at  the  upper  angle  of 
the  first  or  vertical  incision  ;  and,  also,  that  the  cutting 
ed»e  of  your  knife  do  nofexceed  an  inch.  We  will 
thus  avoid  all  risk  of  wounding  the  internal  pudic  ar- 
terv  and  obtain  an -opening  amply  sufficient  lor  llie 
forceps,  &c.  without  in  any  degree  injuring  the  vagina. 
HavhV  passed  the  knife  into  the  bladder-,  we  may 
now  enlarge  the  wound  a  little  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  as  we'  withdraw  the  instrument.  We  shall 
thus  obtain  quite  a  sufficient  opening,  since  the  outer 
carts  will  be  found  to  dilate  with  .the  readiest  facility. 

Having  made  the  incision,  wc  extract  the  stone 
affreeably  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  male  subject. 
We  may  either  introduce  the  tube,  as  in  the  male,  or 
pass  a  pretty  deep  suture  or  two  to  close  the  wound. 
We  have  practised  both  methods,  and"  found  them  to 
succeed  alike.  There  is,  however,  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  a  lube  well  fastened,  and  we  think 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  suture,  without  the  tube,  will 
be  found  to  be  the  better  method.  < 
We  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  by  this  method 
of  procedure  we  shall  succeed  most  readily  in  obtaining 
a  restoration  of  parts  by  the -first  intention;  by  this 
more  than  half  the  usualsufferingswill.be  avoided; 
and  therefore,  all  things  considered,  the  method  by 
incision  being  easy,  expeditious,  safe;  and  suited  to 
every  circumstance  of  such  cases  admitting  of  relief, 
is  preferable  to  lithontrity..  .  .  * 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  particular 
anatomical  description  in  relation  to  an  operation  so 
simple,  and  where  the  necessary  anatomy'ioust  be 
perfectly  familiar  to  every  man.  qualified  to  operati 
It  may  1101  be  amiss,  "however,  to  slate,  that*  we  need 
not  injure  the  clitoris,  there  being  a  sufficient  space 
between  the  urethra  and  thai  body  to  admit  of  the 
necessary  incision  upwards;  and,  indeed,  little  more 
is  reallv  necessary  in  this  direction  than  dividing  the. 
urethral  tube.  In  cutting  across,  we  will,  in  a  slight 
degree,  cut  into  the  erus  clitoris,  on  the  left  side.  But 
the  integuments  and  cellular  structures  are  so  dilatable 
in  the  parts  under  consideration,  that  small  incisions 
answer  and  yet  tlMi  parts  have  sufficient  body  and 
firmness  especially  when  they  become  tumid,  to  stand 
■if)  firmly  ;  and  are  easily  kept  in  contact  when  divided. 
The  incision  being  on  the  upper  side  of  the  u.ethra, 
there  is  liitle  risk  of  the  urine  lodging  in  the  wound. 
And  as  any  risk  winch  may  arise  of  incontinence  from, 
ci  "in-  the  urethra,  must  be  owing  to  splitting  the 
urethra  on  the  lower  side,  and  also  the  vagina,  every 
"bin-  will  be  obtained  that  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
operation  of  M.  Lisfranc,  and  our  operation  is  much 
more  simple  than  bis,  and  will  more  readily  admit  of 
healing  by  the  first  intention 


We  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  make  a 
i.ir»e  wound  ;  if  the  stone  be  large  it  may  be  easily 
and  safely  broken.  I  use  quite  small  scalpels  iu  my 
one rations,  and  would  prefer  passing  in  the  left  fore- 
nn«er  to  direct  the  knife  in  enlarging  the  wound,  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  making  a  wound  too  large  at  dm. 
It  is  only  wounds  of  reasonable  extent  In  lithotomy 
that  we  can  heal  by  the  first  intention,  and  sucxi 
wounds  will  always  answer  our  purposes  best;  and  the 
advantages  of  securing  such  a  healing  ol  the  wound 
are  incalculable."— Reese.] 

Whoever  wishes  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  lithotomy,  should  consult  the  following 
works :  Cdsus  de  lie  Medicd,  lib.  7,  cap.  86.  R, 
marques  sur  ta  Ckirurgie.  de  C/tauliac,  par  M.  Simon  it 
Min"elouieaux,tom.'2;  Bourdcauz,l&b3.  LaLiienic 
da  Gascon,  par  Drelincourt ;  Paris,  1065.  'fan 
Home's  Opuscula.    Marianus  de  Lapide  Vesica  par 
Incisional  eztrahendo,  1552.    G.  Fabr.  llddanus,!., 
thotomia  Kcsicas,8vo.  Land.  1G40.    M.  S.  Barolitam, 
De  Lapide  Renum :  Ejv.sdem.de  Lapide,  Vcsicaperh 
cisionem  eztrahendo,  ito.  Paris,  1540.   Le  Dran,  Pa 
rulli'e  des  Differentia  Maniires  de  tirer  la  Piirrekon 
de  la  Vcssic,  2  vols.  8uo.  1730.    Sharp's  Operjitioni. 
Sharp's  Critical  Inquiry.    Le  Droit's  Operation, 
cd  5  London,  1781.    Franco's  Traite  des  Hemitt, 
1561.'   Rosetusde  Partu  Caisaria.    Traite  de  talilh- 
tomie  par  F.  Tolet ;  Paris,  5ieme  cd.  1708  HtMtr't 
Surir'ay  parti.    Lilhotomia  Dbuglassiana',170.  J. 
Douglas    History  of  the  Lateral  Operation,  Mo. 
I  ond  1726.    Fr.  M-  Colot,  Traite  de  V  Operation  di 
la  Taillc,  le.  12l/io.  Paris,  1727.    Morand,  Trait  dr 
la  Taillc,  au  haul  Appareil,  12wto.  Paris,  ITS.  I 
Meiv,  Observations  sur  la  Maniirc  de  7fli((er,  (W. 
pratiquee  par  Frire^  Jacques,  12m*.  Paris,  WOO 
Cours  d'  Operations  de  Clururgie  par  Dionu.  IraiU 
des  Operations  par  Garcngcot^t.^   Morand,  Opu- 
cules  de  Chiruro-ie.    Bcrtrandi,  Traite  des  Operation!. 
J  G  Ilsemann,  De  Lilhotomife  Celsianm,  Prtcstanlia; 
Helkst.  1745.    Le  Cat,  Kecueil  de  Pihis  sur  I' Optra 
.tian  de  la  Taillc,  part  1,  Rouen,  1749.   Cosme,  Rt 
cueil  de  Prices  Anatomiques  wiportantcs  sur  I  Opera- 
tion de-la  Taillc j  Pans,  1751-1753.    J.  Dwlai. 
Postscript  to  Hist,  of  the  Lateral  Operation, 1728.  J 
Douglas,  Appendix  to  Hist,  of  the  Lateral  Operation. 
1731.    A  Short  Historical  Account  of  Cutting  for  tkt 
Stone,  by  W.  Cheseldcn,  in  his  own  last  edition  ef  W 
Anatomy.    Falconet,  in  Tkt*.  Chrurg.H^g*» 
1(13  t  4  v  196     Traite"  Historique  et  Dogmatique  de 
VOpiration  de  la  Taillc,  par  J.  F-  L.  Dcichampt, 
torn.  iSvo.  Paris,l196.    This  last  work  is  a  very  com 
plele  and  full  account  of  the  subject,  up  to  tke^  'f 
its  publication,  and  well  merits ,  careful  perual 
Riclierand's  JVosogr.  Chir.  t.  3, p.  533,  ire.  ed.  4 .  Mn 
Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol. 2,  part  1.  A** 
'in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal    —J,  »»•  <r 
Bellas  Operative  Surgery,  vol  ^m'^Mn 
Medecine  Operatoirc,  torn.  J,  cd.  2,  1810.   Vr.  Jm 
Thomson's  Observations  on  Lithotomy,  J-om. iwo. 
Also  an  Appendix  to  a  Proposal  for  ' 
of  Cutting  for  the  Stone,  Siio-Jew.  1«1U; 
Treatise  on  Lithotomy,  Edin.  1806.    Earlt  * 
Observations  on  Operations  for  the 
'an  Appendiz  containing  a  description i  of  an  in  in 
ment  calculated  to  improve  that  operates  J.  <■ 
1803.    rYm.  Dease,  Obs.  on  the  Different 
the  Radxal  Cure  of  the  Hydrocele,  be     To  wluh 
added  a  comparative  View  of  the  «#»™t  *«» 
of  Cutting  for, he  &2L25i 


the  Stone,  H  e. own.  7 vs.,. 

CliirTdeDeVaulUparBichat^.  ^-^Z'cl 
and  Obs.  on  Lithotomy,  8vo.  Manchester .  l^;  Jj 
Trye,  Essay  on  svme  of  Die  Stages  of  the  Optra t 
of  Cutting  for  IKc  Stone,  Svo.  Lortd.  mi-  ^ 
Voyage  fi.it  a  Londres  en  1814,  ou  P'f  *.?/ 
Cliirurgie  Angloise  iwcc  la  Chirurgie 
315, 4-c  Paris,  18 18.   Schreger,  ChirurgischeVerw. 
b.  2,  von  SteinschniUcn  an  Weibern,  p-    ■>•><*  ' 
JViirnberg,  1818.    C.       M.  Langenbcr.k,  WT  ' 
einfoche  und  sichcre  Mcthode  des  Str.iniehnitu^ 
fVurzburg,  1802.     This  work  c™talM ,an  '"Ln 
anatomical  engraving  of  the  parts  vi  UU  per  ^ 
F.  X.  Rudtorffcr,  Abhandlung  fiber  die 
Bhiscnsteincs  nach  Pajola's  Methode,ito.  u„. 
A.  Scarpa,  A  Memoir  on  the  Cutting  <*'rt%rL  ig.J 
kins,  be.  translated  by  J.  H.  tVishart,  8r>* ■*£ ^  . 
H.  Mayo,  W.  Dickenson,  H.  Earle,  and  f. 
neau,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11.   Klein,  r™«- 
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tichtenbedeuUnikttn  Opcrationen,Ato.  Stutgart,  1816. 
J.  S.  Carpue,  Hist,  of  the  High  Operation,  and  An Ac- 
count of the  Various  Methods  of  Lithotomy, Svo.  Land. 
1819.  Sir  E.  Home  on  Strictures,  <$-c.  vol.  3, 8oo.  Land. 
1821.  A.  Scarpa,  Mem.  sul  Taglio  Ipogastrico,  in  Imp. 
H.  Institutodi  Scienzeed  Artidi  Milano,  vol.1.  Also, 
Observ.sul  Taglio- Hettq- Vesicate,  Ato.  Pavia,  1823; 
and  Opuscolidi  Chirvrgia,vol.  I,  Pavia,  1825, Ato.  W. 
W.  Sleigh,  Essay  on  an  Improved  Method  of  Cutting  for 
Urinary  Calculi ;  or  the  Posterior  Operation  of  Lithoto- 
my ■  800.  Lond.  1824.  C.  A,  Key,  4  Short  Treatise  on 
the  Section  of  the  Prostate  Gland  in  Lithotomy,  Ato. 
Lond.l&H.  For  a  minute  description  and  delineations 
of  the  parUconcernedin  theoperatiun,  see  Camper's  De- 
monstrationes  Anatomico-pathologica,  lib.  2.  Also,  L. 
F.  Von  Froriep  iiber  die  Lage  der  Eingeweide  an  Becken 
ncbst  einer  Varstellung  derselben,  Ato.  Weimar,  1815. 

LOTIO  ALUM1NIS.— ft.  Alumiuis  purif.  ,5ss. 
Aqua;  distillate  ftj.  Misce.— Sometimes  used  as  an  as- 
tringent injection;  sometimes  as  an  application  to  in- 
flamed partB. 

I. "TIG  A  MM  ON  MS  ACETATiE.-R.  Liq.  am- 
nion, acclaue;  Spirit,  vin.  rectif.;  Aqua;  distillatte ; 
6ing.  3  iv.  Misce.— Properties  discutient. 

LOTIO  AMMQNM2  MURlAT;E.-ft.  Amnion, 
muriala;  3  j.  Spirit  rosmariiii  Ibj. —Has  the  same  vir- 
tues as  the  preaedi/ig.  Justamond  recommended  it  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  milk-breast. 

LOTIO  AMMONITE  MURIATES 
TO.— ft.  Ammon.  nuir.  ^Ss.  Aceti, 
rectif.  sing.  Ibj.  Misce.— This  is  one  of  1 
cious  discutient  lotions.  It  is,  perhaps 
cation  for  promoting the  absorption! 
blood,  in  cases  of  ecchymosis  con' 
LOTIO  AMMONIjE  OPIATA 


LUM 
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CUM  ACE- 
etij  Spirit,  vino.* 
it'  the  most  effica- 
ps,  the  ^hest  appl'i- 
n  of  extravasated 
sions,  sprains,  &c. 
—J$&-  Spiritus,  im- 
Aqua;  dislillatse  1  iv.    Tlnct.  opfi 
1  by  Khkland  to  some  suSpicious 
it,  soda  and  bark  being  also  given 


mon.comp.  3iii„. 
?es.  Misce.— App 
swellings  in  the  br 
internally. 

LOTIo  liOKACls.-ft.  Boracis  3 j.  Aq.  simplicis 
I  ins.  Spjr.  vnms.  ;  ss.  Misce.— This  lotion  is  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  one  of  the  best  aDDli- 
calions  to  sqre  nipples.  , 

LOTIO  M  nil  I' VROLIGNEI.-ft.  Acid,  pyrolign 
3  ij.  Aq.  djstlllaf.  1  vj.  Misco.-This  is  injected  into 
tn5  meatus  auditorius  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving -the  secretion  within  the  passage 
and  Mopping  morbid  discharge  from  it.— (See  A/s  Illus- 
trations of  Acoustic  Surgery,  f*„u.  Lond.  1825  )  In 
particular  cases,  attended  with  much  irritability  he 
uses  the  following  formula:-ft.  Plumbi  acet.  el  v 
Atid. Jjyrpllgn.  gtftt.  Aq.  distillat.  ?  vj.  Misce'  ' 
LOTIO  CALCIS  COMPOSITA.-ft  Liq.  calcis 
ftj.  Hydrargyn  submuriatis  3  j.  Misce.-Ring  w«tms 
tetters  and  some  othter  cutaneous  affections,  are  bene- 
fitted by  this  application.  ' 

LOTIO  GALL-flS.— ft.  Galkmmi  contusarum  3ij 
AqutE  feryfintis  ftj.    To  be  mace.alcd  one  hour  and 
strained -This  astririgent  lotion  is  sonjeffi  used 
with  the  view  of  removing  th,  relax,  d  s 
pirfe  lr.  cares  of  prolapsus  ani,  prolapsus  uteri  &c 

LOTIO   HYDRARGVRI    AMyU)ALINA -R 
A^yHMlaruinaniarnrun^ij.    Aqute  distill.       '  Hy- 
the  w«?p^niV"l11  •  3j-    Rub  down  Ule  almonds  with 
■,  , '  ^  gradually  poured  on  them 

c  rv  -Th  ?  wm  ,"d  then  add  tlle  0XJ""""ate  of  mer- 

1  V^T^f  ^Sifeift 

ros°TA  W'-RGYRI  OXYMURIATIS  COM- 
Dr.  H.  Smith  ,0  '"-AppHedby, 

LOTIO  PLIJMHI  ACETATIS— R  t-  •  1  •  V- 
are,.3ij.  Aq.  distill,  ftij.  sS^^uio^^' 
1  he  fir.it  and  last  mgred  ents  are  to  Hp  ••.;«„  0.  ,1  ,  J- 
water  js  added.-The  1 le 

cation  universally  known  •  '  an  aPP" 


1  ftj.  Misce.-- A  good  application  to  irritable  painful  ul- 
cers,   it  is  best  to  dilute  it,  especially  at  first 

LOTIO  PICIS.-ft.  Picis  liquid/?  iv.  Caleb  ?vi 
Aque  ferventis  ftiij.  To  be  boiled  till  half  the  water 
is  evaporated.  The  rest  is  then  to  be  poured  off  for 
use.—  This  application  is  sometimes  employed  in  tinea 
capitis;  and  tor  the  removal  of  an  extensive  redness 
lii  quemly  surrounding  old  ulcers  of  the  legs,  in  persons 
whn.se  constitutions  are  impaired- by  copious  porter 
drinking,  gluttony,  and  other  forms  of  intemperance 

LOTIO  ZINCI  SULPHATIS.-ft.  Zinci  sulphatis 
3ij.    Aq.  ferventis  ftj.  Misce.— Sometimes  used  in 
lieu  of  the  lotio  plumbi  acet.    It  forms  a  good  astrin- 
gent application  for  a  variety  of  cases.   When  diluted 
with  one  additional  pint  of  water,  it  is  the  common 
injection  for  gonorrhoea. 
LUES  VENEREA.— (See  Venereal  Disease.) 
LUMBAR  ABSCESS—  Psoas  Abscess.— By  these 
terms  are  understood  ehronic  collections  of  matter, 
which  form  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  loins,  be- 
hind the"  peritoneum^  and  descend  in  the  course  of  the  ' 
psoas  muscle.    According  to  professor  Gibson,  this  ' 
disease,  which  is  remarkably  common  in  Europe,  is 
rarely  met  with  in  the  United  States.    In  the  course  of 
thirteen  years,  during  which  he  has  been  connected 
with  extensive  hospitals,  he  has  seen  only  four  cases  ; 
and  Dr.Physick  had  never  attended  an  instance  of  psoas 
abscess  in  America,  unconnected  with  disease  of  the 
spine— (See  Gibson's  Institutes,  &c.  of  Surgery,  vol. I, 
v-  214,  8co.  Philadelphia,  1824.)    Patients  in  the  incipi- 
ent stage  of  the  disease,  cannot  walk  so  well  as  usual : 
(bey  ted  a  degree  of  uneasiness  about  the  lumbar  n- 
gton  ;  but  in  ge.neral  there  is  no  acute  pain,  even  though 
the  abscess  may  have  acquired  such  a  size  as  to  form 
a  large  tumour,  protruding  externally.    In  short,  the 
psoas  abscess  is  the  best  instance  which  can  possibly 
be  adduced,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  those 
collections  of  matter,  which  are  called  chronic,  and 
which  form  in  an  insidious  maimer,  without  serious 
pain  or  any  other  attendant  of  acute  inflammation. 

The  abscess  sometimes  forms  a  swelling  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament;  sometimes  below  it ;  and  frequently 
the  matter  glides  under  the  fascia  of  the  thigh.  Occa- 
sionally it  makes  its  way  through  the  sacro-ischiatic 
foramen,  and  assumes  rather  the  appearance  of  a  fis- 
tula in  ano.  When  the  matter  gravitates  into  the 
thigh,  beneath  the  fascia,  Mr.  Hunter  would  have 
termed  it  a  disease  in,  not  of  the  part.  The  uneasiness 
in  Ihe  loins,  and  the  impulse  communicated  to  the  tu- 
mour by  coughing,  evince  that  the  disease  arises  in  the 
umbar  region  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  can 
hardly  ever  be  sure  of  the  existence  of  the  disorder 
until  the  tumour,  by  presenting  itself  externally,  leads 
us  to  such  information.  The  lumbar  abscess  is  some- 
times connected  with  diseased  vertebra;,  which  may 
either  be  a  cause,  or  an  effect,  of  the  collection  of  mat- 
ter. I  lie  disease,  however,  is  frequently  unattended 
with  this  complication. 

The  disease  of  the  spine,  we  may  infer,  is  not  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  treated  of  by  Pott,  as  there  is  usually 
no  paralysis.  When  the  .  bodies  of  patients  with 
lumbar  abscesses  are  opened,  it  is  found,  that  the  matter 
is  completely  enclosed  in  a  cyst,  which,  in  many  cases, 
is  of  course  very  extensive.  If  the  contents  of  such 
abscesses  were  not  circumscribed  by  a  membranous 
boundary  in  this  manner,  we  should  find  that  thev 
would  spread  among  the  cells  of  the  cellular  substance 
just  like  the  water  in  anasarca.  The  cysts  are  both 
secreting  and  absorbing  surfaces,  as  is  proved  by  the 
great  quantity  of  matter  which  soon  collects  again 
after  the  abscess  has  been  emptied,  and  by  the  occa- 
sional disappearance  of  large  palpable  collections  of 
matter  of  this  k\nd,  either  spontaneously,  or  in  conse- 
fliierice  of  means  which  are  known  to  operate  by  ex- 
citing the  action  of  the  absorbents.  In  short,  the  cyst 
becomes  the  suppurating  surface,  and  suppuration  is 
now  well  ascertained  to  be  a  process  similar  to  glandular 
secretion.  v  While  the  abscess  remains  unopened,  its 
contents  are  always  undergoing  a  change ;  fresh  mat- 
ter'is  continually  forming,  and  a  portion  of  what  was 
previously  in  the  cyst  i9  undergoing  the  necessary  re- 
moval by  the  absorbents.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  lum- 
bar abscesses ;  it  is  common  to  all,  both  chronic  and 
acute,  buboes  and  suppurations  in  general.  It  is  true, 
thai  in  acute  abscesses,  there  often  has  not  been  time 
for  the  formation  of  so  distinct  a  membrane  as  the  cyst 
of  a  large  chronic  abscess ;  but  their  matter  is  equally 
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circumscribed  by  the  cavities  of  the  cellular  substance 
being  filled  with  a  dense  coagulating  lymph ;  and 
though  it  generally  soon  makes  its  way  to  the  surface, 
it  also  is  sometimes  absorbed. 

The  best  modem  surgeons  make  it  a  common  maxim 
to  open  few  acute  abscesses;  for  the  matter  naturally 
tends  with  great  celerity  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
where  ulceration  allows  it  to  escape  spontaneously; 
after  which,  the  case  generally  goes  on  better  than  if  it 
had  been  opened  by  art.  But  in  chronic  abscesses,  the 
matter  has  not  that  strong  tendency  to  make  its  way 
outward;  its  quantity  is  continually  increasing;  the 
cyst  is,  of  course,  incessantly  growing  larger  and  larger ; 
in  short,  the  matter,  from  one  ounce,  often  gradually  in- 
creases to  the  quantity  of  a  gallon.  When  the  disease 
is  at  length  opened,  or  bursts  by  ulceration,  the  surface 
of  the  cyst  inflames ;  and  its  great  extent  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, is  enough  to  account  for  the  terrible  consti- 
tutional disorder,  and  fatal  consequences,  which  too 
frequently  soon  follow  the  evacuation  of  the  contents 
of  such  an  abscess.  Hence,  in  cases  of  chronic  suppu- 
rations of  every  kind,  and  not  merely  in  lumbar  ab- 
scesses, it  is  the  surgeon's  duty  to  observe  the  opposite 
rule  to  that  applicable  to  acute  cases  ;  and  he  is  called 
upon  to  open  the  collection  of  matter,  as  soon  as  he  is 
aware  of  its  existence,  and  its  situation  will  allow  it  to 
be  done. 

This  view  of  the  principle  on  which  the  treatment 
of  a  lumbar  abscess  should  be  conducted,  is  not,  how- 
ever, adopted  by  all  surgeons.  Kirkland  believed,  that 
the  patient  had  the  best  chance  of  recovery,  when  the 
abscess  was  allowed  to  burst  spontaneously,  and  the 
matter  to  be  gradually  discharged  through  a  small 
opening  {Kirldand's  Medical  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  199)  ; 
and  Mr.  Pearson,  in  comparing  the  results  of  his  own 
experience,  declares  them  to  be  in  favour  of  the  same 
practice.  The  generality  of  modern  surgeons  in  this 
country,  differ  on  this  point  from  Kirkland  and  Pear- 
son ;  yet,  while  they  advocate  the  utility  of  an  early 
puncture,  they  admit  the  danger  of  suddenly  dis- 
charging the  contents  of  the  abscess  through  a  large 
one,  which  is  afterward  left  unclosed. 

Certainly,  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  have 
some  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  vertebra?  are 
diseased  ;  for,  as  in  this  instance  the  morbid  bones 
would  keep  np  suppuration  until  their  affection  had 
ceased,  and  there  would  be  no  reasonable  hope  of 
curing  the  abscess  sooner,  it  might  be  better  to  avoid 
puncturing  it  under  such  circumstances.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  conduct  seems  the  more  obvious,  as  is- 
sues, which  are  the  means  most  likely  to  stop  and  re- 
move the  disease  of  the  spine,  are  also  such  as  afford 
the  best  chance  of  bringing  about  the  absorption  of  the 
abscess  itself.  However,  if  the  collection  cannot  be 
prevented  from  discharging  itself,  and  ulceration  is  at 
iiand,  it  is  best  to  meet  the  danger,  make  an  opening 
with  the  lancet  in  a  place  at  some  distance  from  where 
the  pointing  threatens,  and  afterward  heal  it  in  the 
way  which  will  be  presently  detailed. 

Though  we  have  praised  the  prudence  of  opening 
all  chronic  abscesses  while  small,  the  deep  situation  of 
the  lumbar  one,  and  the  degree  of  doubt  always  in- 
volving its  early  state,  unfortunately  prevent  us  from 
taking  this  beneficial  step  in  the  present  case.  But  still 
the  principle  is  equally  praiseworthy,  and  should  urge 
us  to  open  the  tumour  as  soon  as  the  fluctuation  of  the 
matter  is  distinct,  and  the  nature  of  the  case  is  evident. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Abemethy  employs  an  abscess 
lancet,  which  will  make  an  opening  large  enough  for 
the  discharge  of  those  flaky  substances  so  frequently 
found  blended  with  the  matter  of  lumbar  abscesses, 
and  by  some  conceived  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  disease 
bein"  scrofulous.  Such  flakes  seem  to  consist  of  a  part 
of  the  coagulating  matter  of  the  blood,  and  are  very 
commonly  secreted  by  the  peculiar  cysts  of  scrofulous 
abscesses.  The  pancture  must  also  be  of  a  certain 
size  in  order  to  allow  the  clots  of  blood,  occasionally 
mixed  with  the  matter,  to  escape.  Mr.'  Abernethy 
considers  the  opening  of  a  lumbar  abscess  a  very  deli- 


cate operation.,  »  v 

oneniii«s  in  these  cases,  let  out  the  contents,  and  leave 
e  wound  open;  the  usual  consequences  of  winch 
were  Brent  irritation  and  inflammation  of,  the  cyst, 
immense  disturbance  of  the  constitution,  putrefaction 
of  the  contents  of  tire  excess  in  consequence  of  l  ie 
c.itr  nee  of  air  into  its  cavity  and,  too  often  dea  n 
While  such  practice  prevailed,  very  few  afflicted  with 


Former  surgeons  used  to  make  large 


lumbar  abscesses  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape. 
The  same  alarming  effects  resulted  from  allowing  the 
abscess  to  attain  its  utmost  magnitude,  and  then  buret 
by  ulceration.  If  then  a  more  happy  train  of  event* 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  lumbar  abscesses 
are  punctured,  the  operation  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
great  delicacy. 

Until  the  collection  is  opened,  or  bursts,  the  patient's 
health  is  usually  little  or  not  at  all  impaired;  indeed, 
we  see  in  the  faces  of  many  persons  with  such  ab- 
scesses' what  is  usually  understood  by  the  picture  of 
health.  Hence,  how  likely  our  professional  conduct  is 
to'be  arraigned,  when  great  changes  for  the  wore*,  anil 
even  death,  occur  very  soon  after  we  have  let  out  the 
matter,  seemingly,  and  truly,  in  consequence  of  the 
operation.  Eveiy  plan,  therefore,  which  is  most  likely 
to  prevent  these  alarming  effects,  is  entitled  to  infinite 
praise ;  and  such,  I  conceive,  is  the  practice  reconi 
mended  by  Mr.  Abernethy. 

This  gentleman's  method  is  to  let  out  the  matter,  and 
heal  the  wound  immediately  afterward  by  the  first 
intention.  He  justly  condemns  all  introductions,  Ol 
probes,  and  other  instruments,  which  only  initate  the 
edges  of  the  puncture,  and  render  them  unlikely  to  grow 
together  again.  The  wound  is  to  be  carefully  closed 
with  sticking  plaster,  and  it  will  almost  always  heal. 
'  These  proceedings  do  not  put  a  stop-to  the  secretion 
of  matter  within  the  cavity  of  the  abscess.  Of  course 
a  fresh  accumulation  takes  place;  but  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  matter,  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  will  gravitate 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  cyst,  and  consequently  the 
upper  part  will  remain  for  some  time  undistended,  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  contracting. 

When  a  certain  quantity  of  matter  has  again  accu- 
mulated, and  presents  itself  in  the  groin,  or  elsewhere, 
which  may  be  in  about  a  fortnight  after  the  first  punc- 
ture, the  abscess  is  to  be  punctured  again  in  the  mimic 
manner  as  before,  and  the  wound  healed  in  the  same 
way.  The  quantity  of  matter  will  ,  now  be  found 
much  less,  than  what  was  at  first  discharged.  Thus 
the  abscess  is  to  be  repeatedly  punctured  at  intervals, 
and  the  wounds  as  regularly  healed  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, by  which  method  irritation  and  inflammation  of 
the  cyst  will  not  be  induced,  the  cavity  of  the  niattet 
will  never  be  allowed  to  become  distended,  and  it  will 
be  rendered  smaller  and  smaller,  till  the  cure  is  com- 
plete. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  surgeon  may,  perhaps,  be  un- 
able to  persevere  in  Healing  the  repeated  punctures 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  make;  but  after  suc- 
ceeding once  or  twice,  the  cyst  will  probably  have  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  contract  so  much,  that  its  sur- 
face will  not  now  be  of  alarming  extent.  It  is  also  a 
fact,  that  the  cyst  loses  its  irritability,  becomes  more 
indolent  and  less  apt  to  inflame,  after  the  contents  have 
been  once  or  twice  evacuated  in  the  above  way.  Its 
disposition  to  absorb  becomes  also  stronger. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  cysts  of  all  ab- 
scesses are  absorbing  surfaces,  should  lead  us  never  to 
neglect  other  means,  which  Mr.  Abernethy  suggests, 
as  likely  to -promote  the  dispersion  of  the  abscess,  by 
quickening  the  action  of  the  absorbents.  Blisters  kept 
open  with  savine  cerate,  issues,  electricity,  occasional 
vomits  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  are  the  means  most 
conducive  to  this  object.  When  the  vertebra:  are  dis- 
eased, issues  are  doubly  indicated. 

In  the  latter  complication  the  case  is  always  dan- 
gerous. If  an  opening  be  made  in  the  abscess,  the 
icyst  is  at  first  more  likely  to  be  irritated  than  when 
the  bones  are  not  diseased,  and  the  affection  of  the 
spine  is  rendered  much  less  likely  to  undergo  any  im- 
provement, in  Consequence  of  the  mere  formation  of 
an  outward  communication.  The  same  bad  effect  at- 
tends necrosis :  in  which  case,  the  absorption  of  the  dead 
bone  is  always  retarded  by  the  presence  of  unhealed 
fistula?  and  sores,'  which  lead  down  to  the  disease. 

Mr.  Cfowther  succeeded  in  dispersing  some  larRC 
Irmibar  abscesses  without  opening  them.  Large  blis- 
ters applied  to  the  integuments  covering  the  swelling, 
and  kept  open  with  the  savine  cerate,  effected  Jhe  cure. 
When  this  gentleman  punctured  such  collections  of 
matter,  he  used  a  small  trocar,  .which  he  introduced  at 
the  same  'pla'qe  as  often  as  necessary.  He  observes, 
that  the  aperture  so  made  does  not  ulcerate,  and  allows 
nrt  matter  to  escape  after  being  dressed.  I  cannot, 
however,  discover  any  reason,  for  his  prefening  the 
trocar  to  the  abscess  lancet,  ex'cept  that  the  cannula 
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enables  the  surgeon  to  push  back  with  a  probe  any 
flakes  of  lymph,  &c.  which  may  obstruct  its  inner 
orihce.  But  this  is  scarcely  a  reason,  when  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  informs  us  that  the  opening  made  with  an  ab- 
scess lancet  is  large  enough  to  allow  such  flakes  to  be 
discharged;  and  when  they  stop  up  (he  aperture  a 
probe  might  also  be  employed  to  push  them  back.  A 
wound  made  with  a  cutting  instrument  will,  ceteris 
paribus,  always  unite  more  certainly  by  the  first  in- 
tention than  one  made  with  such  an  instrument  as  a 
trocar.  Mr.  Crowtlier  may  always  have  succeeded  in 
healing  the  aperture;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  other 
practitioners  would  experience  equal  success.  Were 
the  turnout;  not  very  prominent,  from  the  quantity  of 
matter  being  small,  suddenly  plunging  in  a  trocar 
might  even  endanger  parts  which  should  on  no  account 
be  injured. 

Some  surgeons  open  lumbar  abscesses  with  a  seton. 

ne  matter  being  made  to  form  as  prominent  a  swelling 
as  possible,  by  pressing  the  abdomen,  and  putting  the 
patient  in  a  position  which  will  make  the  contents  of 
the  abscess  gravitate  towards  the  part  where  the  seton 
is  to  be  introduced,  a  transverse  cut  is  first  to  be  made 
in  the  integuments  down  to  the  fascia.  A  fiat  trocar 
is  next  to  be  introduced  within  the  incision,  which 
should  only  be  just  large  enough  to  allow  the  instru- 
ment to  pass  freely  under  the  skin  for  at  least  three 
quarters. of  an  inch;  when  His  hand  is  to  be  raised, 
and  the  trocar  pushed  obliquely  and  gently  upwards 
till  the  cannula  is  within  the  lower  part  of  fhe  sac. 
The  trocar  must  now  be  withdrawn,  and  the  matter 
allowed  to  flow  out  gently,  stopping  it  every  now  and 
then  for  some  minutes.  The  assistant  must  now 
withdraw  his  hand  to  take  away  the  pressure,  and 
place  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  upon  the  opening  of 
the  cannula,  holding  it  between  his  fore  and  middle 
lingers.  It  must  then  be  pushed  upwards,  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  tumour,  where  its  end  may  be  distinctly 
felt  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand.  As  soon  as 
it  can  be  plainly  felt,  it  must  be  held  steadily  in  the 
same  position,  and  the  trocar  is  to  be  introduced  into 
it  again  and  pushed  through  the  skin  at  the  place 
where  it  is  felt,  and  the  cannula  along  with  it.  The 
trocar  being  next  withdrawn,  a  probe  with  a  skein  of 
fine  soft  silk  dipped  in  oil  must  be  passed  through  the 
cannula,  which  being  now  taken  away  leaves  the  seton 
in  its  place.  A  pledget  of  rriild  ointment  is  then  to  be 
applied  over  the  two  openings,  the  more  completely  to 
exclude  the  air.  A  fresh  piece  of  the  silk  is  to  be 
drawn  into  the  abscess,  and  that  which  was  in  before 
cut  ojT,  as  often  as  necessary.— (See  Latta's  System  of 
Surgery,  vol.  3,  p.  307.)  J 
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Deckers,  who  wrote  in  1696,  discharged  a  large  ab- 
scess in  a  gradual  manner  with  a  trocar,  the  cannula 
of  which  was  not  withdrawn,  but  stopped  up  with  a 
cork  and  the  matter  let  out  at  intervals.  B.  Bell  also 
advises  the  cannula  not  to  be  taken  out. 

[  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  mentioning  a  re- 
markable case  of  h><ribar  abscess,  which  I  once  saw  in 
Christ's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Ratns- 
den.  The  tumour  extended  from  the  ileum  and  sacrum 
below,  as  high  up  as  the  ribs.    The  diameter  of  the 
sweHiiig,  from  behind  forwards,  might  be  about  six  or 
eight  inches.   It  was  attended  with  so  strong  a  pulsa- 
tion corresponding  with  that  of  the  arteries,  that  several 
eminent  surgeons  in  this  city  considered  the  case  as  an 
aneurism  of  the  aorta.    After  some  weeks,  as  the 
tumour  increased  in  size,  the  throbbing  of  the  whole 
swelling  gradually  became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at 
length  could  not  be  felt  at  all.   The  tumour  was  nearly 
on  the  point  of  bursting.   Mr.  Ramsden  suspected  that; 
it  was  an  abscess,  and  determined  to  make  a  small 
puncture  in  it.   The  experiment  verified  the  accuracy 
of  his  opinion ;  a  large  quantity  of  pus  was  evacuated 
at  intervals;  but  the  boy's  health  suffering,  he  went  to 
his  friends  at  Newbury,  and  I  did  not  afterward  hear 
the  event.   I  have  never  seen  any  poulitsai  aneurism 
whose  pulsations  could  be.  more  plainly  seen  and 
strongly  felt,  than  those  of  the  abscess  we  have  just 
been  describing     A  singular  case  is  related  by  Mr. 
Wilmot  of  a  psoas  abscess,  the  matter  of  which  was 
at  length  absorbed,  and  its  cavity  filled  with  air,  at- 
tended with  a  considerable  increase  in  the  size  of  Hie 
tumour,  a  conical  elongated  shape,  and  elastic  feel, 
instead  of  a  fluctuation,  previously  quite  evident,  and 
the  subsidence  of  all  the  hectical  symptoms.   A  com- 
plete dispersion  of  the  swelling  was  effected  by  a 
bandage  and  compress  jVet  with  a  strong  decoction  of 
oak  bark  and  alum.— (See  Kirkland's  Med.  Surgery, 
vol.  2.    Trans,  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of 
Physicians  in  Ireland,  vol.  2,  p.  26,  <$-c.  8»o.  Dublin, 
1818.     F.  Schoenmezel,   Obs.  de  Musculis  Psoa  e't 
Ihaco  suppuratis,  Frank.    Del.  Op.  V.  R.  Beckwitk 
de  Morbo  Psoadico.  Edinb.  1784.    Abernethy's  Sur- 
gical and  Physiological  Essays,  parts  1  and%  'Crow 
titer's  Observations  on  White  Swelling,  <y-e.  1808. 
Latta's  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  3.   Callisen's  Systema 
Chir.  Hodiernal,  vol.  1,  p.  370.    Pearson's  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  p.  102,  edit.  2.    Rictiter's  An  fangs- 
grundeder  Wundarzneyltunst,  b.  5.  113.  OSftingcn, 

t^A?-  CAUSTIQ.-tSee  Argentum  Mtratnm  ) 
.LUFUS.— (See  Nolimc  tangere.) 
LUXATrON.-(See  Dislocation.) 
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is  Ann* L°.P.r*ti0u0f  0Uttins  awav  a  diseased  breast 
Inmont  f„  iy  m  tlie  SaTe.  manner  as  ll,e  reniovaf  of 
m?M.  ViPJ  T'H\  and  is  indicat«l  whenever  the 
exterL  o?fnfd  w,,th  a  disease  which  is  incurable  by 
external  or  internal  remedies,,  but  admits  of  bein«  eii- 
t'^'y  rHem?.Yed  ™th  the  knife.   When  the  breads s 
affected  with  scrrhiis,  or  ulcerated  cancer,  the"  impru- 
Severe.fcensTdn'wVith  ^«.dis^se  cannot  be  To 
?  ron&l  t™dn„Were  th,6  d'S0,der  unatte"ded  with 
a  continual  tendency  to  increase,  some  time  mHit 
properly  be  dedicated  to  the  trial  of  the  internal  reme 
d.™'  T"!?'  aPPlica,i°ns  which  have  am 2  edTny 
character  or  doing  good  in  these  unpromising  cases 
But,  un  fortunately,  by  endeavouring  to  cure  tl ke  disease 
by  medicine,  we  only  afford. ime  for  it  to  increase  in 
magnitude,  and  at  length  attain  a  conditio    m  which 
even  the  knife  cannot  be  employed  so  a«.  In 
.he  whole  of  the  diseased  pariT  When  th c*Z7« 
marked  by  the  characteristic  features Vf scn-rh,. 
noticed  in  the  article  Cancer,  the  sooner  the  tunionr  d 
cut  out  the  better   .There  are  also  sSmTgnan 
X.nds  of  sarcoma,  to  which  the  female  breast  is  sub- 
ject (as  will  be  explained  in  thearticle  Tumour)  whir-h 
cannot  b.  ' removed  at  too  .early  a  period  after  iheir 
nature  m  *  :  vecteu"  or  known.   Indeed,  though  there  ! 
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is  not  equal  urgency  for  theoperation  when  the  tumour 
is  only  an  indolent,  simple,  fatty,  hydatid,  or  sarcoma- 
tous  disease,  yet  as  all  these  tumours  are  continually 
growing  larger,  and  little  success  attends  the  attempt 
to  disperse  them,  the  practitioner  should  never  devote 
nuich  inne  to  the  trial  of  unavailing  medicines  and  ap- 
plications, and  let  the  swelling  attain  a  size  whicr 
tm*  lretqTe  a  foni"'dable  operation  for  its  excision' 
i  J  1°  6  ,emen?b6red,  that  many  simple,  fleshy-, 
indolent  tumours  are  accompanied  with  a  certain  de- 
ofMisease.^       cnanSing  in">  very  malignant  forms 

n™,V,e!PCt  »-What, Sir  A-  Co°Per calls hydatid, 
fLZlf-f  swMl-"S  of  the  breast,  he  describes  two 
th  !i  !;°ne  confining  a  fluid  like  serum,  in  cells, 
the  other  being  a  globular  hydatid,  such  as  is  found  in 
the  liver  and  other  parts.  The  breast  giadually  swells, 
ana  in  the  beginning  is  entirely  free  from  pain  or  ten- 
derness. It  becomes  hard :  no  fluctuation  can  then,  be 
discovered  in  it;  and  it  continues  to  grow  slowly  for 
months,  and  even  for  years.  The  part  is  painful  only 
just  before  the  period  of  the  menses.  After  a  time 
some  points  of  the  swelling  feel  as  if  they,  contained 
fluid,  while  the  rest  continues  firm.  The  skin  is  -juite 
free  from  discoloration,  except  immcriiarelv-beforo  it 
begins,  to  ulcerate.   The  constitution  suffers  no  par- 
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;f  thp  riiceBlive  functions  be  disordered,  the 
lpreSCV1n?,d  calom^puV  to  be  taken  at  night,  and  the 

minimum!  UrtU'ii"  '  |uu    «9.hAnn. 
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ticular  disturbance  except  when  ulceration  commences, 
and  then  it  is  only  slight.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  never  seen 
an  instance  of  this  disease  being  cured  by  a  natural 

process;  it  remains  for  months  and  years:  the  cysts  01  '  ne  exhibits  small  doses  of  the  blue  pill  and 
breaking  one  after  another,  and  the  breast  wasting,  till  ae  cc ,  ^  ^  medicines.  As  local  applications, 
little  of  it  remains.  He  has  seen  more  cases  of  this.  c»  ,'fers  the  emplastr.  amnion,  cum  hydrargyro,  and 
complaint  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty:tive  m  e  ointmeilt.  Tne  disease,  however,  rarely 
than  at  other  periods  of  life ;  but  he  has  also  sometimes  t  uu  ihe  ulerUie  exCilement  ceases,  or  the  part  b 
met  with  it  in  older  subjects,  and  one  case  in  an  inui    j  w  furmsh  Us  0Wll  nalural  secretion.  Hence, 

vidual  more  than  sixty.   The  disc ase  some times acetic 
ouires  an  extraordinary  magnitude.    The  tumour  is 
e"«  6mov%bVe  ujon  ^JS^IS^i 


^  pe  duCr    t  nTver  Quires  to be  removed  on 

operation  **°™™^£™°  ™J.  Although  the  whole 
vcmence,  and  to  satis  y  he  I  ^  gweU. 

breaH  Z ha  £  largeW  put  on  a  formidable  appearance. 
l^^eXo"iKormou^,^  glands  in  the 
^v?ur,emain  entirely  free  from  disease;  or  if  one  be 

SIHUW  e  la  ged  5  »  from  simp,f 

an-d  lulisappears  when  the  complaint  to Jfe ^reast 
removed.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  disease  exienuin„ 
bv  absorption,  or  of  its  producing  any  rn.sehiefTieyond 
Se  b SS  "or  has  Sir  Ast.ey  Cooper  ever  known 
Attack  both  manimie  at  the  same  time.  But,  thougn 
such  is  the  unmalignant  nature  of  the  disease,  all  the 
tumour  and  induration 


required  to  furnish  its  own  natural  secretion.  Hence, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  deems  the  complaint  no  objection  to 
matrimony,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  benefited  by  it.-(Po(. 

"'"The  same  excellent  surgeon  lias  also  described  an- 
other  form  of -disease,  which  he  calls  the  Irritable  Tu- 
mour of  the  Breast.   It  occurs  in  persons  aged  from  15 
to  25,  a  period  of  life  scarcely  liable  to  cancer;  the 
part  is  so  extremely  sensible,  that  the  patient  starts  on 
its  being  touched,  and  although  it  is  commonly  painful, 
yet  just  before  the  time  of  the  menses  the  agony  from 
it  is  almost  incredible,  the  pain  extending  from  the 
breast  to  the  arm  down  to  the  fingers'  ends,  and  even 
sometimes  affecting  the  sight.  The  removal  of  the 
breast,  on  account  of  this  affection,  is"  completely  un- 
necessary. 

The  treatment  consists  in  lessening  the  irritability  of 
tbe  system,  diminishing  the  pain,  and  restoring  men- 
struation.  As  local  applications,  Sir  A.  Cooper  re- 


tumour  and  induration  must  be  temoveoii  op  ^  comnlerids  a  plastel.  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
tion  be  necessary;  for' otherw'teI  plaster  and  extract  of  belladonna,, or  a  poultice 


35  r  n  •s  fflK#ww#  fires 

°LZ  SKfc&ft  52  sometimes  let  'out  the.  fluid 
"X a  lancet,  and  the  adhesive  and  suppurative  in- 
flammation, thus  excited,  has  terminated  in  a  cure.- 
(See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  368-370.)  .  : 

The  disease  in  its  first  stage  resembles  simple  chronic 
inflammation;  but  it  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by 
the  absence  of  tenderness  on  pressure ;  and  the  perfect 
health  in  which  the  patient  leinaitls  marks  it  as  quite 
a  local  disease.  In  its  second  stage,  when  it  fluctuates, 
its  nature  is  indicated  by  the  several  distinct  seats  of 
Hie  "fluctuation;  but,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  adds,  the 
best,  criterion  is  afforded  by  the  puncture  of  the  c>»t, 

RdS  shed  ^ggs^sass 

the  occasional  acii  e  dai  ting pa "s,  =no  s  d> 
of  the  latter  affection  and  by  the 'heal >  oe  g  ^ 
tuVbed.    Sir  Astley  Cooper,  »»3    jth  J]yda,ids 
in  which  a  sc  irrhtrs  wa  con   I  c ated  WV 
and*  so  has  the  author  o  this  n  or  usual 
of  course,  the  disease  ^ 
cinating  pains,  and  all  the  otuer  cv 

tous  tumour.  hydatid  swellings  of  the 

Besides  this  and  other  hyna i m »  £r 

breast,  and  scirrhusaod  fungus  tomaWfles^ 
'and  Fungus),  Sir  A*  Coop 

Simple  Chronic  Tumour  oj ^ 


plaster  and  extract  of  belladonna, ,or  a  poultice  with 
solution  of  belladonna  and  bread.  Oil-skin  or  hare-skin 
worn  upon  the  breast,  he  also  deems  useful.  When 
tbe  pain  is  excessive,  he  sanctions  the  employment  of 
leeches;  but  thinks  them  productive  of  weakness  and 
of  an  increase  of  irritability,  when  too  often  used.  As 
constitutional  remedies,  he  gives  the  submuriate  of 
mercury  with  opium  and  conium;  or,  for  lessening 
the  irritability  of  the  part,  a  pill  composed  of  two  grs. 
of  the  eitract  of  coninm,  two  grs'  of  the  extract  of 
poppy,  and  one-half  of  a  gr.  of  the  extract  of  stramo- 
nium, two  of  three  times  a  day.  For  restoring  the 
uterine  secretion,  be  prescribes  the  carbonate  of  iron 
ferrum  auimoniatum,  orthemixtura  fcrricormp.  Each 
of  these  may  be  combined  with  aloes.  He  also  re- 
commends a  hip-bath  of  sea  or  salt  water,  heated  to 
100  or  105°. — (See  Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  tht 
Breast,  p.  79.) 

The  breast  is  a/so  liable  to  scrofulous  swellings,  to  a 
worhid  growth  called  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  the  large 
and  pendulous  breast,  to  adipose  tumours,  and  lo  toe 
carti/agi'nous,  as  well  as  some  other  diseases'  de- 
scribed in  the  articles  Cancer,  Fungus  Hamatodes,  and 
Tumour. 

,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  many  swellings 
and  indurations  of  the  breast,  which  it  would  be  highly 
injudicious  and  unnecessary  to  extirpate,  because  they 


|  generally  admit  of  being  discussed.  Such  are  many 
breast,  and  scirrhus  and  fungus  "p"  (()e  case  narped  tumours  which  are  called  scrofulous,  from  their  affect- 
and  Fungus),  Sir  Ai  Cooper  noti  ^  .g  generaj|y  ,  jng  patients  of  this  peculiar  constitution,  cases  in  which 
Simple  Chronic  Tumour  of  m J:  n  t0  ,j,jrty  years  of  the  trial  of  iodine  internally  and  externally  may  very 
met  with  in  persons  from  sever  .  evcee£jingjy  move-  properly  be  made.— (See  Iodine.)  Such  are  nearly  all 
age  and  of  healthy  appeaianc,^^  8Uhstance  than  those  indurations  which  remain  after  a  sudden  and 
WwJ  more  diffused  m  the  sur        hi™  that  of  a  fatly   general  inflammatory  enlargement  of  the  mamma; 


•aB^«KwOT**  »*  t,,at,of1a  fat,y 

scMtttus,  and  it  j,  a  disease  which  never 

swelling-  "e  aln  ,, /rather  never  unless  it  continue 
becomes  cancerous,  o  uterjne  secretion  tei- 

till  the  of  Diseases  of  the  Breast, 

minates  (see  /««■""■''' a  ,arge  size,  and  be  at- 
^63),  though  it  m^y^pe  iod  of  menstruation.  Its 
fended  with  pain  a    "  ^  filbert  t0  that  of  a  bil- 

VAX«*2rf  A  breast,  rather 
aud  it  therefore  appears  to  be 
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general  inflammatory  enlargement  of  the  mamma; 
such  are  most  other  tumours,  which  acquire  their  full 
size  in  a  few  days,  attended  with  pain,  redness,  &c; 
and  of  this  kind,  also,  are  the  hardnessesin  the  bream, 
occasioned  by  the  mammary  abscess. 

In  the  removal  of  all  malignant  or  cancerous  tu 
niours,  their  nature  makes  it  necessary  to  observe  one 
important  caution  in  the  operation;  viz.  not  to  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  cutting  away  the  tumours  just  at  their 
circumference  ; 'but  to  take  away  also  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  substance  in  which  they  lie,  and  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  In  cutting  out  a  cancer- 
ous bfeast,  if  the  operator  were  to  be  content  with 
merely  dissecting  out  the  disease  just  where  his  eyes 
and  fingers  might  equally  lead  him  to  suppose  its  bound- 
ary to  be  situated,  there  would  still  be  left,  behind 
white  diseased  hands,  which  radiate  from  the  tumour 
into  the  surrounding  fat,  and  which  would  ineviljrbfy 
occasion  a  relapse.  ■  In  a  vast  proportio  i  of  the  cases 
also  in  w*hicli  cancer-of  the  breast  unfortunately  re- 
curs after  the  operation,  it  is  foundlhat  the  skin  is  the 
part  in  which  the  disease  makes  its  reappearance. 
Hence  the  great  prudence  of  taking  away  a  good  deal 
of  it  in  every  case  suspected  to  be  a  truly  scirrhous  or 
cancerous  disease.  This  may  also  be  done  so  as  not » 
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prevent  the  important  objects  of  uniting  the  wound  by 
the  first  intention,  and  covering  the  whole'of  iis  surface 
with  sound  integuments.  So  frequently  does  cancer 
recur  in  the  nipple,  whenever  it  does  recur'any  where, 
that  many  of  the  best  modern  operators  always  make  a 
point  of  removing  this  part  in  every  instance  in  which 
it  is  judged  expedient  to  take  away  any  portion  of  the 
skin  at  all.  The  surgeon  indeed  would  he  inexcusable 
were  he  to  neglect  to  take  away  such  portion  of  the  in- 
teguments covering  scirrhous  tumours  as  is  evidently 
affected,  appearing  to  be  discoloured,  puckered,  and 
closely  attached  to  the  diseased  lump  beneath.  Nor 
should  any  gland  in  the  axilla  at  all  diseased,  nor  any 
fibres  of  the  pectoral  muscle  in  the  same  state,  be  ever 
eft  behind.  There  is  no  doubt  that  nothing  has 
stamped  operations  for  cancers  with  djsrepute  so  much 
as  the  neglect  to  make  a  free  removal  of  the  skin  and 
parts  surrounding  every  -side  of  the  tumour.  Hence 
the  disease  has  frequently  appeared  to  recur,  when  in. 
fact  it  has  never  been  thoroughly'  extirpated  ;  the  dis- 
ease, though  perhaps  a  local  affection,  has  been  deemed 
a. constitutional  one;  and  the  operation  frequently  re- 
jected as  ineffectual  and  useless. 

But  strongly  as  I  have  urged  the  prudence,  the  ne- 
cessity, of  making  a  free  removal  of  the  skin  covering, 
and  of  the  parts  surrounding,  every  cancerous  or  ma- 
lignant tumour,  the  same  plan  may  certainly  be  re- 
garded as  unnecessary,  and  therefore  unscientific,  in 
most  operations  for  the  removalof  simple,  fatty,  fleshy 
or  encysted  tumours,  to  which  the  breast  and  almost 
every  other  part  is  liable.  However,  even  in  the  latter 
cases,  when  the  swelling  is  very  large,  it  is  better  to 
take  away  a  portion  of  skin  ;  for  otherwise,  after  the 
excision  of  the  tumour,  there  would  be  a  redundance  of 
integuments,  the  cavity  of  which  would  only  serve  for 
the  lodgement  of  matter.  The  loose  superfluous  skin 
also  would  lie  in  folds,  and  not  apply  itself  evenly  to 
the  parts  beneath,  so  as  to  unite  favourably  by  the  first 
intention;  nor  could  the  line  of  the  cicatrix  itself  be 
arranged  with  such  nice  evenness  as  it  might  have 
been,  if  a  part  of  the  redundant  skin  had  been  taken 
away  at  the  time  of  operating. 

The  best  method  of  removing  a  diseased  breast  is  as 
follows:  the  patient  is  usually  placed  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, well  supported  by  pillows  and  assistants;  but  the 
operator  will  find  it  equally  convenient,  if  not  more 
so,  to  remove  the  tumour  while  his  patient  is  in  a  re- 
cumbent position :  and  this  posture  is  best  whenever 
the  operation  is  likely  to  be  long,  or  much  blood  to  be 
lost,  which  circumstances  are  very  apt  to  bring  on 
fainting.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  his  lec- 
tures, used  to  recommend  the  latter  plan  ;  which,  how- 
ever, without' the  sanction  pf  any  great  name  or  au- 
thority, possesses  such  obvious  advantage'!  as  will  al- 
ways entitle  it  to  approbation. 

If  the  patient  be  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  arms  should 
be  confined  back  by  placing  a  stick  between  them  and 
the  body,  by  which  means  the  fibres  of  the  great  pec- 
toral muscle  will  be  kept  on-  the  stretch,  a  state  most 
favourable  for  the  dissection  of  the  tumour  off  its  sur- 
face. Thestick  also  prevents  the  patient  from  movin» 
her  arm  about,  and  interrupting  the  progress  of  one- 
ration.  •    1  F 

J/Vhen  the  tumour  is  not  large,  and  only  a  simple 
sarcoma,  tree  from  malignancy,  it  will  be  quite  unne- 
cessary to  remove  any  of  the  skin,  and  of  course  this 
need  only  he  divided  by  one  incision  of  a  lerieYh  pro- 
portionate to  the  tumour.  The  cut  must  be  made  with 
_  a  common  dissecting  knife;  and  as  the  division  of  the 
parts  is  chiefly  accomplished  with  the  part  of  the  ed"e 
towards  the  point,  the'  instrument  will  be  found  to  do 
its  office  best  when  the -extremity  of  the  edne  is  made 
.of  a  convex  shape,  and  this  partof  the  blade  is  turned 
a  httle  back  in  the  way  in  which  dissecting  knives  are 
now  often  constructed.  The  direction  of  the  incision 
through  the  Skin  should  be  made  according  to  the  great- 
est diameter  ol  the  tumour  to  be  removed,  by  which 
means  it  will  be  most  easily  dissected  ouL  - 

The  direction  of  the  incision  is  various  with  differ- 
ent nractitioners;  some  making  it  perpendicular  other, 
transverse.  In  general,  the  %hapeP  of  the  tul,  r 
must  determine  which  is  the  best:  I„  France  it  his" 
been  said  that  when  the  incision  follows  the  second 
direction  it  heals  more  expeditiously,,because  the  skin 
Is  more  extensible  from  above  downwards  than  later 
ally,  particularly  towards  the  sternum,  artl  conse 
queully  allows  the  sides  of  the  wound  the  more  read'il  v 
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to  be  placed  in  contact;  and  that  the  action  of  tha 
pectoral  muscle  tends  to  separate  the  edges  of  the 
wound  when  it  is  perpendicular.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  allowed  that  the  wound  made  in  the  latter  man- 
ner is  the  most  favourable  for  the  escape  of  the  dis 
charge,  if  suppuration  should  occur.— (See  (Euvres  de 
Vesault,par  Bickat,  p.  312,  t.  2.) 

The  cut  through  the  skin  should  always  be  some- 
what longer  than  the  tumour,  and  as  it  is  perhaps  the 
mos{  painful  part  of  the  operation,  and  one  attended 
with  no'  danger  whatever,  it  should  be  executed  with 
the  utmost  celerity,  pain  being  more* or  less  dreaded 
according  to  its  duration,  as  well  as  its  degree.  The 
fear,  however,  of  giving  pain  has  probably  led  many 
operators  to  err,  in  not  making  their,  first  incision 
through  the  integuments  large  enough,  the  consequence 
of  which  has  often  been,  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
room  for  the  dissection  of  the  tumour  with  facility ; 
the  patient  has  been  kept  -nearly  an  hour  in  the  ope- 
rating room,  instead  of  five  minutes,  and  the  surgeon 
censured  by  the  spectators,  as  awkward  andtedious. 
It  is  clear  also  that  besides  the  larger  quantify  of  blood 
lost  from  this  error  than  would  otherwise  happen,  the 
yessels  being  commonly  not  tied  till  all  the  cutting  is 
finished,  the  avoidance  of  pain,  that  fear  which  led  to 
the  blunder,  is  not  effected,  and  the  patient  suffers  much 
more  and  for  a  much  longer  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
embarrassment  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  whole 
operation. 

When  the  disease  is  of  a  scirrhous  or  malignant  na- 
ture, the  skin  covering  the  tumour  should,  at  all  events, 
be  in  part  removed.  As  I  have  said  before,  all  that 
portion  which  is  discoloured,  puckered,  tuberculated, 
or  otherwise  altered,  should  be  taken  away.  Some 
must  also  be  removed  in  order  to  prevent  a  redun- 
dance in  all  cases  in  which  the  tumour  is  large.  We 
have  said  too,  that  in  cases  of  scirrhus  and  cancer 
of  the  breast,  the  nipple  is  considered  a  dangerous 
part  to  be  left  behind.  For  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  necessary  portion  of  skin,  the  surgeon  must  obvi- 
ously pursue  a  different  mode  from  that  above  de- 
scribed ;  and  instead  of  one  straight  incision  he  is  to 
make  two  semicircular  cuts,  one  immediately  after  the 
other,  and  which  are  to  meet  at  their  extremities. 
The  size  of  these  wounds  must  be  determined  by  that 
of  the  disease  to  be  removed,  and  by  the  quantity  of 
skin  which  it  is  deemed  prudent  to  take  away ;  for  the 
part  which  is  included  in  the  two  semicircular  cuts  is 
that  which  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  swelling,  but  taken  away  with  it.  The 
shape  of  the  two  cuts  together  may  approach  that  either 
of  a  circle  or  oval,  as  the  figure  of  the  tumour  itself 
may  indicate  as  most  convenient.  The  direction  of  the 
incisions  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  consideration 

In  the  above  ways,  the  first  division  of  the  integu- 
ments is  to  be  made  in  removing  tumours  of  every  de- 
scription covered  with  skin.  The  same  principles  and 
practice  should  prevail  in  all  these  operations-  and 
whether  the  swelling  be  the  mamma  or  any  other  dis- 
eased mass,  whether  situated  on  the  chest,  the  back 
the  head  or  extremities,  the  same  considerations  should 
always  guide  the  operator's  hand. 

The  incision  or  incisions  in  the  skin  having  been 
made,  the  next  object  is  to  detach  every  side  of  the  tu- 
mour from  its  connexions,  and  the  separation  of  its 
base  will  then  be  the  last  and  only  thing  remaining  to 
he  done.  When  the  tumour  is  a  scirrhous  or  .other 
malignant  disease,  the  operator  must  not  dissect  close 
to  the  swelling,  but  make  his  incisions  on  each  side,  at 
:i  prudent  distance  from  it,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  remove, 
with  the  diseased  mass,  every  atom  of  morbid  mischief 
in  its  vicinity.  But  when  the  tumour  is  only  a  mere 
tatty  or  other  mass,  perfectly  free  from  malignancy, 
the  cellular  bands  and  vessels  forming  its  connexions, 
may  be  divided  close  to  its  circumference.  It  is  asto 
nishing  with  what  ease  fatty  tumouis  are  removed, 
after  the  necessary  division  is  made  in  the  skin;  they 
may  almost  be  turned  out  with  the  fingers  without  any 
cutting  at  all.  When  they  have  been  inflamed,  how- 
ever, they  are  considerably  more  adherent  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  first  stage  of  operation  cf  re- 
moving a  tumour,  is  the  division  of  the  skin ;  the  se- 
cond, the  separation  of  the  swelling  from  the  surround- 
ing parts  on  every  side ;  the  third  and  last,  the  division 
of  the  parts  to  which  its  under  surface  or  base  is  at- 
tached.  The  latter  object  should  be  accomplished  bv 
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.  „_„  the  r>s bracliii  brougnt  forwards,  so  u it, 
cutting  regularly  from  above  downwards,  till  every  J  removed,  ano ^  and  ilUegumetiis  ol  the 

part  is divided.  s  1  IclaLl  No  suturea  should  ever  be  mg^S** 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  many  operators  i 
stantly  embarrassed  and  confused,  whenever  they  1 
to  remove  a  large  tumour,  on  account  of  their  ha.  -  „  , 
no  particular  method  in  their  proceedings.   Hieynrs M  ne  ,jressings;  these  are  to  be  secured  with  a 

cut  a  few  fibres  on  one  side ;  then  on  another ;  and,  1  oyer  g  f(f  whlcn  jg  w  encucie  the  chest,  be 
turning  the  mass  of  disease  now  to  this  side,  now  to  l  rjru-    i  p-ng  or  stucrieSi  a„d  kept  from  slipping 

that,  without  any  fixed  design,  they  both  prolong  the  1  ™=T  b  two  tape-s  01le  of  which  is  to  go  trom  behind 
■y  tediously,  and  present  to  the  bystanders  ciow     ^    over  each  shou,der]  arid  be  stuched  to  the 


and  present  to  tliebyslandeis  rtowu   js  each  shou.deri  and  be  stitched  to  the 

a  complete  specimen  of  surgical  awkwardness.    Un  tne  artofthe  banda„e)  both  in  front  and  behind, 

contrary,  when  the  practitioner  divides  the  cutting  pari  i  yv  &rm  on  U)e  same  sidp  as  tnat  on  wnich  the  ope|a. 
-of  the  operation  into  the  three  methodical  slages^aDove  j  ^  ^  ^n  shou,Q  be  kept  pcrfecliy  Im)tjon|es, 


operation  very 
a  complete  spei 
contrary,  when 

«ofthe  operation  into  mc  u»™  >»"»  ; — 'mUmp*  nh 

recommended,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  d'^t0^ 
ion.  m  hfi  fulfilled,  he  proceeds  with  a  confidence  ot 


recomnienueu,  in  cauw  -«   .--  „,„fi,i„n,.P 

ject  to  be  fulfilled,  he  proceeds  with  a  confidence 
knowing  what  he  is  about,  and  soon  effects  what  Is  to 
hp  <W  with  enual  expedition  and  adroitness. 

Having  taken"  out  the  tumour,  the  operator  is  imme- 
HintPlv  to  tie  such  Huge  vessels  as  may  be  pou  ing  out 
blood*  m  eed  when  the  removal  of  the  swelling  w, 
necessarily  occupy  more  than  three  or  four  minutes,  it 
Abetter  to  tie  all  the  large  arteries  as  soon  as  the) ,a  e 
divided,  and  tiien  proceed  with  their  disse etior T is 
was  the  celebrated  Desaulfs  plan,  and  it  »V&J*£ 
serving  of  imitation,  not  only  because  many  subjects 
St  affi.rd  to  lose  much  blood,  but  also  because  the 
Drofuae  effusion  of  this  fluid  Keeps  the  operator  from 
I «  nfwhat  parts  he  is  dividing.  For  the  same  reasons 
Mr  Morgan's  plan  of  compressing  the  subclavian  ar 
te  y  from  above  the  clavicle,  during  the  operation,  so 
as  m  prevent  hemorrhage,  is  entitled  to  praise  ^spe- 
cially when  the  tumour  is  large,  the  patient  already  de- 
bilitated, and  the  operation  likely  to  be  tedious.  . 

The  largest  arteries  being  tied,  the  surgeon  should 
not  be  immediately  solicitous  about  tying  every  bleed- 
ing point  which  may  be  observed.  Instead  of  this  let 
him  employ  a  little  while  in  examining  every  part  ol 
the  surface  of  the  wound,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  no 
portion  of  the  swelling,  no  hardened  lump,  nor  dis- 
eased fibres  remain  behind.  Even  if  any  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  pectoral  muscle  should  present  a  morbid 
feel  or  appearance,  it  must,  on  every  account,  be  cut 
away.  Also,  if  Anv  of  the  axillary  glands  should  be 
diseased,  the  operator  now  ought  to  proceed  to  remove 
them.  After  the  time  spent  in  such  measures,  many 
of  the  small  vessels,  which  bled  just  »<«'«f«^"!J  /mad 
of  ,he  swelling,  will  now  have  t^frlffiMgA 


ami  mi       =«iiiv<  ",>wu 
(Son  has  been  done,  should  be  kept  perfectly  motionless 
in  a  sling ;  for  every  motion  of  the  limb  must  evidently 
disturb  the  wound,  by  putting  the  great  pectoral  muscle 
into  action,  or  rendering  its  fibres  sometimes  tense, 
sometimes  relaxed.   It  is*  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
that  after  so  considerable  an  operation  as  the  removal 
of  a  large  breast,  or  any  other  tumour  of  magnitude, 
the  patient  shouid  be  given  about  thirty  drops  of  the 
tinctura  opii.   A  smaller  dose  always  creates  restless- 
ness, headache,  and  fever,  after  operations,  instead  of 
having  the  desired  effect. 

Here  it  becomes  jne  to  state,  that  as  I  could  not  find 
in  any  surgical  book  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
what  I  conceived  to  be  a  proper  description  of  the 
mode  of  removing  a  diseased  breast,  and  tumours  in 
general,  the  foregoing  remarks  are  given  chiefly  on  my 
own  authority.  Whether  they  are  just  or  not,  must  be 
decided  by  the  profession. 

The  removal  of  a  diseased  breast  raiety  proves  fatal 
of  itself,  unless  the  parts  put  away  extend  to  a  consi- 
derable depth,  and  occupy  a  very  large  space,  or  the- 
patient  is  much  reduced  before  the  operation.  How- 
ever, I  have  known  one  or  two  patients  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  die,  without  any  very  apparent  cause, 
very  soon  after  the  operation ;  and  Schmucker  has  re- 
corded art  instance  in  which  the  operation  was  fol- 
lowed by  tetanus—  {Wahnuhmungen,  b.  2,  p.  80.)  I 
believe,  that  wilbin  the  last  five  years,  one  case  has 
terminated  fatally  from  a  similar  cause,  in  St.  Bartbo- 
Iomewts.  ... 

With  respect  fo  (lie  average  success  following  the  re- 
moval of  cancerous  diseases,  this  is  a  topic  which  has 
been  noticed  in  the  article  Cancer.    The  statement 
Baron  Boyer,  is  exceedingly  unfavourable; 


one  hundred  cases,  in  which  he  has  removed  the 
for  several  ligatures  will  be  done  away, ,  and,  of  con  ,  onJy  follr  Qr  five  of  the  paticntg  con. 

the  patient  saved  a  great  deal  of  P*'"*™?'"0*0' 1  ULied  radically  cured.-'  Tr9iti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p. 
wound  he  likely  to  heal  [y Pari°>  182,-> 

Some  information  may  be  f''^%P/lsaLiWS 
ther  any  of  the  tumour  is  left  ^™n/n.Ucther  any 
iefcurfaCes  when  taken  out  *  <  °  ,  be 
nart  of  them  is  cut  off;  for,  if  H  Br» 
found  in  the  corif^n^J^g^^^  olll, 
The  axillary  glands  may  inva naby  °  Desa„u 
without  the  least  >  f>%%^JBtke,  and  other 
itt  France,  and  the  late  & *  d()>  The 
eminent  surgeons  in  ^  g  t„e  s([in  covering 
method  alluded  to  is,  altei  amui»s   frnm  ila 


.i.p'inrliirated  part  from  its  la 


",  ."iTi  M.r  itTWP  Were  the  gland 
safely  cutoff,  J"**^6  ff^y  which  supplies 
cut  off  in  the  n«  /h™eediugly  difficult  to  He,  on 
i,  wiUi  blood  woold [be^a  B  ^  r 
account  of  Us  deep  f'™»"""n'  it  would  bleed  al- 
KeX-^^A^uJSSfc  artery  tosK  .In 
most  like  a  woundj *  W  |wzald  0,  mjUnng 

Sis  way,  there  s  al>o  no  n  im|)royeufent 
Z  lateral  vessel.   It  vw  1         i»  r  of  theSe 


glands,  if  s^fe,L  ; 

W^'  h  1  gh.  0 
wouln  let,1" 


would  be  facilitated  in  this  Way, 
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MAMMARY  ABSCESS.  Milk  abscess.  With  re- 
gard t<i  inflammations  of  the  mamma,  as  my  friend 
Mr.  James  has  observed,  there  is  "  either  simple  phleg- 
mon, or  mammary  abscess,  which,  as  it  depends  upon 
a,,  peculiarity  of  state  and  function,  ought  to  stand 
alone.  Mr.  Hey  also  describes  a  deep-seated  abscess, 
to  which  this  gland  is  liable,  of  rather  a  chronic  cha- 
racter, and  is  the  same,  perhaps,  as  that  which  Dr. 
Kirkland  has  described  as  the  encysted.  Dr.  K.  de- 
scribes also  two  others,  under  the  titles  of  chronic  and 
encysted."  Certain  cases,  most  frequently  occurring 
in  unmarried  females,  and  having  very  little  tendency 
to  suppuration,  Mr.  James  suspects  are  the  result  of 
inflammation  of  the  glandular  part  of  the  breast  from 
disorder  in  the  digestive  organs,  uterine  systeiB,  Ol 
both.— ( On  Inflammation,  p.  171.)   The  lacteal  or  lac- 
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tiferous  tumour,  as  it  is  called  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
though  attended  with  fluctuation,  is  very  different  from 
an  abscess,  and  should  never  be  confounded  with  it. 
The  cause  of  this  swelling  is  a  chronic  inflammation 
and  obstruction  of  one  of  the  lactiferous  tubes  neat 
the  nipple.  When  file  distention,  is  excessive,  ulcera- 
tion sometimes  takes  place,  and  the  milk  is  discharged 
through  a  small  aperture;  and  when  the  infant  sucks, 
most  of  this  nutritious  fluid  islosttoit.  The  following 
treatment  of  the  lactiferous  swelling  is  advised  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper.  If  the  child  can  be  weaned,  a  simple 
puncture  will  suffice;  but  if  suckling  be' continued,  a 
larger  opening  must  be  made,  and-the  milk  suffered  to 
escape  at  the  artificial  aperture  while  the  infant  is 
sucking.  Relief  may  thus  beobtnined  until  the  child  is 
weaned,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  is  slopped  by  pur- 
gatives.—(See  Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the  Breast, 
p.  16.)  , 

Women  who  suckle  are  particularly  subject  to  in 
flammation  and  suppuration  of  the  breast.   The  pari 
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enlarges,  becomes  tense,  heavy,  and  painful.  The  in- 
teguments of  the  breast  sometimes  assume  a  uniform 
redness;  Homelimes  they  are  only  red  in  particular 
places.  The  inflammation  may  affect  the  mammary 
gland  itself,  or  be  confined  lo  the  skin  'and  surround- 
ing cellular  substance  In  the  latter  case,  the  inflamed 
.part  is  equally  tense;  but  wlien  the  glandular  struc- 
ture of  the  breast  is'  also  affected,  the  enlargement  is 
irregular,  and  seems  to  consist  of  one  or  more  large, 
tumours,  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  part.  The 
pain  often  extends  to  the  axillary  glands.  The  secre- 
tion of  the  milk  is  not  always  suppressed  when  the- 
inflammation  is  confined  to  the  integuments,  and  sup- 
puration is  said  to  come  on  more  quickly  than  in  the 
affections  of  the  mammary  gland  itself.  When  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  continue  to  increase  for 
four  or  five  days,  suppuration  may  be  expected  ;  unit  ss 
the  progress  of  the  inflammation  be  slow,  and  its  de- 
gree moderate,  in  which  circumstances  resolution  may 
often  be  obtained,  even  as  late  as  a  fortnight  after  the 
first  attack.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  breast  is  ge- 
nerally attended  with  more  or  less  sympathetic  inflam- 
matory fever.— (See  Fevers.)  .According  to  the  valu- 
able description  lately  given  of  the  case  by  Sir  Astley 
■Cooper, 'it  is  adhesive  in  the  first  stage,  suppurativein 
the  second,  and  ulcerative  in  the  third.  Swelling  is 
followed  by  a  blush  of  inflammation  upon  the  surface, 
of  the.  breast,  and  throbbing  very  acute  pain.  .  aA 
particular  prominence  and  smoothness  are  observed  at 
■one  part  of  the  tumour,  with  a  sense  of  fluctuation 
from  the  presence 'of  matter.  The  constitution  is  also 
highly  irritated,  which  isevinced  by  the  occurrenceof 
shivering,  succeeded  by  heat  and  profuse  perspiration. 
Over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling,  the  cu- 
ticle separates,  ulceration  follows  in  the  cutis,  and  the 
matter  becomes  discharged  through  the  aperture  thus 
produced." — {Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the  Breast, 
V-  7-) 

Women  are  most  liable  to  mammary  abscesses 
within  the  first  three  months  after  parturition  ;  but  they 
are  also  much  exposed  to  the  disorder  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  suckle. 

The  most  common  causes  of  mammary  abscess, 
as  enumerated  by  writers  in  general,  are,  repressing 
the  secretion  of  milk  at  an  early  period,  mental  dis- 
turbance, fright,  &c. ;  exposure  to  cold,  moving  the 
arms  too  much  while  the  breasts  are  large  and  dis- 
tended, bruises,  and  other  external  injuries.  The 
causes  are  not  always  obvious1.  In  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
opinion,  the  principal  cause  of  acute  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  breast,  is  "  the  rush  of  blood,  which 
takes  place  each  time  the  child  is  applied  to  the  bo-, 
som,  and  which  by  nurses  is'called  the  draught,  and  is 
the  preparatory  step  to  the  secretion  of  milk."  He 
also  adverts  to  the  frequent  exposure  of  the  bosom  in 
suckling,  and  the  active  exertions  of  the  child  in  suck- 
ing, as  promoting  the  origin  of  the  complaint.  The 
nurse,  he  says,  often  produces  these  abscesses  imme- 
diately after  the  lying-in,  by  not  putting  the  child  soon 
enough  to  the  breast,  and  by  giving  the  mother  strong 
drink.—  (See  Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the  Breast, 
p.  8.)       ',  ' 

The  matter  is  sometimes  contained  in  one  cyst  or 
cavity;  sometimes  in  several;  bat  the  abscess  gene- 
rally breaks  near  the  nipple. 

As  all  inflammations  of  the  mamma  are  attended 
with  considerable  induration,  these  cases  should  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  other  swellings  of  a  more 
incurable  kind.  It  is  said  that  scrofulous  tumours  of 
the  mamma,  which  have  existed  a  long  while,  often 
disappear  after  the  occurrence  of  a  milk  abscess. 
Women  who  have  never  been  pregnant  are  sometimes 
affected  with  suppuration  in  the  breast,  supposed  by 
fllr •lames  to  be  conuected  with  uterine  or  gastric  dis- 
•  ordfr.  Even  men  are  liable  to  abscesses  of  the  breast. 
In  the  early  period  of  the  affection,  resolution  should 
-be  attempted.  The  following  are  the  principal  means 
lor  this  purpose:— venesection,  leeches-  purees  of 
castor  oil,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia;  low  diet  keeping 
the  inflamed  breast  from  hanging  down,-  resting  the 
arm  in  a  sling;  fomentations;- having  the  milk  tenderly 
sucked  out.  nt  proper  intervals;  saturnineapplication' 
containing  spirit  of  wine;  or  lotions  of  the  ihuriate  of 
ammonia.  "  If  the  patient  suffer  from  the  cold  pro- 
duced hy  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit,  a  simple  tepid 
poultice  may  be  substituted  for  it,  occasionally  apply- 
ing leeches,  and  still  recollecting  that  the  chief  depend- 


ence is  upon  purging." — (See  A.  Cooper's  Illustrations 

of  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  p.  9.) 

When  matter  cannot  be  prevented  from  forming,  an 
emollient  poultice  is  a  good  application ;  or  the  surgeon 
may  apply  "  fomentations  of  poppy  decoction,  and 
poultices  made  with  the  same  decoction,  mixed  with 
bread,"  which  last  should  be  renewed  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  In  order  to  lessen  the  patient's  sufferings, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  prescribes  opium  combined  with  the 
liquor  ammonia?  acetatis,  or  simple  saline  draughts 
with  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  In  general, 
the  abscess  should  be  allowed  to  break  of  itself,  unless 
it  should  be  rather  of  a  chronic  nature,  in  which  case 
it  may  be  opened  in  a  depending  part  with  a  lancet. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  respecting  the 
practice  of  opening  abscesses  of  the  breast.  I  consider 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  directions  extremely  useful.  "  If 
(says  he)  the  abscess  be  quick  in  its  progress,  if  it  be 
placed  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  breast,  and  if  the 
sufferings  which  it  occasions  are  not  excessively 
severe,  it  is  best  to  leave  it  to  its  natural  course.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  abscess  in  its  commencement 
be  very  deeply  placed,  if  its  progress  be  tedious,  if  the 
local  sufferings  be  excessively  severe,  if  there  be  a  high 
degree  of  irritative  fever,  and  the  patient  suffer  from 
profuse  perspiration  and  want. of  rest,  much  time  is 
saved,  and  pain  avoided,  by  discharging  the  matter 
with  a  lancet." — (See  Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the 
Breast,  p. 10.)  The  same  experienced  surgeon  disap- 
proves, however,  of  introducing  the  lancet  through  a 
thick  covering  of  the  abscess,  »as  the  opening  will  not 
procure  a  free  discharge  of  the  matter,  but  will  heal 
by  adhesion,  after  which  .the  accumulation  of  matter 
will  continue.  The  opening,  he  says,  should  be  made 
where  the  matter  is  most  superficial,  and  the  fluctua- 
tion is  distinct,  and  its  size  should  be  in  proportion  to 
its  depth.  Sinuses  sometimes  form,  and  will  not  heal 
till  freely  opened  with  a  director  and  curved  bistoury. 
When  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  begins  to  be  filled  up 
with  granulations,  the  poultice  may  be  (eft  off,  and  su- 
perficial dressings  applied. 

For  dispersing  the  considerable  induration,  which 
sometimes  continues  a  long  while  after*  the  abscess  is 
cured,  the  most  effectual  plans  are  friction  with  cam 
phorated  mercurial  ointment,  the  iodine  ointment,  or 
the  soap  liniment  with  3  j  of  the  tinct.  iodine  to  each 
ounce  of  it,  and  the  occasional  exhibition  of  purgative 
medicines,  with  tonics,  or  the  compound  calomel  pill, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  constitution. 

If  the  abscess  be  small,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  allows  the 
child  to  suck  the  affected  breast  as  well  as  the  otbir; 
but  if  much  of  the  mamma  be  involved  in  the  disease- 
he  lets  the  infant  suck  the  other  breast,  and  directs  the 
mother  to  draw  the  other  herself  by  means  of  the 
glass  tube  constructed  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
child  is  prevented  from  sucking  by  excoriations  or 
ulcers  of  the  nipple,  the  milk  accumulates  in  large 
quantity,  and  inflammation  is  excited.  Here  Sir  Astley 
also  recommends  the  breast  to  be  drawn;  but  he 
thinks,  that  the  sooner  the  child  can  be  restored  to  it 
the  better.  He  deems  a  solution  of  a  drachm  of  borax 
in  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  water,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  spirit  of  wine,  the  best  application  for  a  sore  nipple. 
Many  practitioners  use  diluted  brandy,  lotions  of  zinc 
or  alum,  or  that  of  calomel  and  lirne-water.  Sir 
Astley  finds  that  ointments  do  not  generally  agree  with 
the  part;  but  if  used,  he  prefers  thai  of  bismuth,  oi 
zinc,  or  simple  cerate. 

Sometimes,  when  the  swelling  is  opened,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  milk  is  discharged :  in  this  case,  Sir 
A.  Cooper  recommends  a  sponge  tent  lo  be  introduced 
into  the  puncture,  by  which  means  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation and  obliteration  of  the  cavity  will  be  pro 
duced.; — (See  Lancet,  vol.  '2,  p.  406.) 

Mr.  Hey  describes  a  very  deep-seated  abscess  of  the 
breast  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  not  confined  to 
pregnant  nor  suckling  women.  Its  situation  renders 
all  superficial  applications  ineffectual.  The  inflam- 
matory stage  is  tedious;  and  when  the  matter  has 
made  its  way  outwards,  the  discharge  continues,  and 
there  is  no  tendency  to  hf.aling.  Sometimes  the  matter 
lodges  behind  the  mamma,  as  well  as  in  the  substance 
of  the  gland,  and  breaks  out  in  different  places,  the  in- 
termediate parts  of  the  k  reast  feeling  as  if  affected  with 
a  scirrhous  hardness.  Numerous  sinuses  run  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and,  when  opened,  a  soft  puiiple 
.  fungus  appears  within  them.   The  disease  goes  on  in 
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~a  kn  mhPi-  means,  or  sometimes  even  spor* 
this  state,  for  a  long  while,  keeping  up  hectic  symp-,1  may  be  fureci  ny  1  0  far  from  being  alwayt 
toms.  taneously,  while  m ei ft\gh\y  detrimental,  yet 

Mr.  Hey's  practice  was  to  trace  the  course  of  all  the    a  certain  cure  i  mercury  still  retains  the 

SSaTSTSfKScnS  the  most  expeSitinui 
mearn  of  belief.    The  possibility ■  of  curing  the  ve- 
ereal  disease  without  mercury  by  no  means  esla 
nereai  »  f  „    .  ,,„,  „.,    ,,s  remedy,  am 


.»    i  o  jjiatLi^c  was  lu  ii.ii-'   me  i.vjuioc  ui  m« 

numerous  sinuses,  and  lay  them  open,  and  he  asserts, 
thai  unless  this  be  done  with  respect  to  every  one  of 
them,  the  cure  cannot  be  accomplished.  If  he  found 
any  two  sinuses  running  in  such  directions,  that  when 
fully  opened  they  left  a  small  part  of  the  mamma  in  a 
pendulous  state,  he  removed  such  part  entirely.  As 
the  sinuses  are  filled  with  fungus,  their  continuations 
present  no  visible  cavity,  and  can  only  be  detected  by 
the  greater  softness  of  parts  of  the  wound,  where,  on 
breaking  down  the  funzus,  the  orifice  of  the  collateral 
sinus  may  be  found.  Mr.  Hey  has  found,  that  even  in 
the  most  unfavourable  subjects,  the  wounds  heal 
quickly,  and  the  natural  shape  of  the  breast  is  pre 
served.  •  . 

The  foregoing  treatment,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  se- 
vere ;  and  if  milder  measures  will  answer,  they  should 
V  preferred.  Tnstead  of  laying  all  the  sinuses  open. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  injects  them  with  a  lotion  Composed 
of  rose-water  and  two  pr  three  drops  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  to  each  ounce  of  it,  folded  linen,  wet  with 
the  same  application,'  being  also  laid  over  the  breast. 
When  a  deep-seated  abscess  forms  between  the  ribs 
and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  breast  and  bursts,  so 
as  to  be  attended  with  a  sinus,  and  a  tedious  exfoli- 
ation of  the  jibs,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  considers  the  injec- 
tion of  diluted  acids  the  best  practice ;  for,  unless  the 
dead  bone  be  loose,  no  advantage  can  result  from  the 


i.prpnl  disease  wimoui  nien-uij  ~j     .   --  — 

bffi  tiM  proprietv  of  .abandoning  this  remedy,  any 
more  than  its  unfitness  /or  certain  states  of  the  same 
disease  ought  to  be  a  reason  for  not  availing  ourselves 
nf  im  sunerior  utility  in  others. 

Merely  taken  into  the  stomach  in  its  metallic  State 
haVno  action  on  the  body,  except  what  arises  from  in 
weight  or  bulk.   It  is  not  poisonous,  as  was  vulgarly 
Opposed,  but  perfectly  inert.   But  in  its  various  states 
of  combination  it  produces  certain  sensible  effects.  It 
is  a  powerful  and  general  stimulant,  quickening  the 
circulation,  and  increasing  all  the  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions   According  to  circumstances,  the  habit  of  the 
Datient  the  temperature  in  which  he  is  kept,  the  na- 
ture of 'the  preparation,  and  the  quantity  in  which  it  is 
exhibited  its  effects  are  indeed  various.   Sometimes  if 
more  particularly  increases  one  secretion,  sometimes 
another-  but  its  most  characteristic  effect  is  the  in- 
creased 'flow  of  saliva  which  it  generally  excites  if 
eiven  in  sufficient  quantity.— (Edmb.  Dispensatory.) 

From  the  writings  of  Theodoric  it  appears  that  mer- 
cutv  was  employed  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
sureerv  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  But  its  use 
in  Venereal  cases  was  first  mentioned  in  a  tract  iry 


dead  bond  be  loose,  no  advantage  can  result  from  the   in  ^nereai  .    i516.-f.See  Thompson's  Dis 

division  of  the  ^.-{Illustrations  'of  Diseases  of   Ataenat,  pubhsl  eo^  ^        ^  ,W 
the  Breast,  p.  11.)         ,        .  ,  i  \     u  w  keen  said  that  the  efficacy  of  mercury  in 

The  breast  is  also  liable  to  chronic  abscesses  the      1 \  was  an  accidental  disco- 

formation  of  which  is  soinetimesso  slow  and  free  fiom   cming  the  venereal ^  ^ 

pain,  that  the  cases  are  mistaken  for  fleshy  solid  tu-  |  very  ,  put  u  seems  mu  c  v  j;  «os  ^  ^ 

mours.  The  treatment  recommended  by  Sir  A,  Cooper 
consists  in  letting  out  the  matter,  and  giving  tonic  me- 
dicines; but  if  the  disease  be  in  an  early  stage,  and 
matter  should  not  yet  have  been  formed,  the  pil.  hy- 
drarg.  submur.  comp.  may  be  prescribed  with  bark  and 
sioda,  or  the  compound  infusion  of  gentian  with  soda 
and  rhubarb.  To  the  tumour  itself  the  emplastrum 
ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro,  or  a  lotion  containing 
muriate  of  ammonia  and  spirit  of  wine,  may  be  ap- 
plied.—(See  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Illustrations  of  JJtseascs 
of  the  Breast,  p.  U,  frc.)  ,         ,  ■   l  ni,  no 

Pearson's  Principles,  chap.  3.  Mey  s  Practical  uu  ^  ^  hand,  the  empirics  who  noticed  the  little 
servations,  p.  504.     Kirhland  has  also  trca-ea  oj  f  ((lese  sma||  fioses  ran  jn[0  ti,c  opposite  ex- 

several  kinds  of  abscesses  of  the  breast  in  his  Inquiry    ernca  y    ,  .J5J!^  ~    „  

into  the  present  Slate  of  Medical  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p. 


very  •  put  it  seems  more  ijiuuauio  mm,  n.^ 
wliich  it  produced  in  cutaneous  diseases  first  led  t«  tbe 
trial  of  it  in  venereal  cases,  which,  being  frequently 
attended  wilh  eruptions,  ulcers,  &x.  seemed  to  present 
an  analogy  to  the  affections,  in  whiph  mercury  had 
already  been  found  successful. 

In  the  times  immediately  following  the  supposed 
origin  of  the  venereal  disease,  practitioners  only  ven- 
tured to  employ  this  remedy  with  timojous  caution,  so 
that  of  several  of  their  formula;,  mercury  scarcely 
composed  a  fourteenth  part,  and  either  on  this  account, 
or  some  difference  in  the  disease  itself  at  that  period 
from  what  is  now  remarked,  few  cures  were  effected. 


161.  "Collisen,  Syslema '  Chirurgie Jfodierne,  vol.  I, 
„.332.  Gibbons,  De  Mulierum  Mammis  et  Mo, bis 
quibus  obnoxi*  sunt,  8vo. 

Treatise  on  the  Inflammation  of  the  Bi  casts  pccu£_ 
toLying  in  Women,  &c.8»o.  Ipswich,  1/09.    • V-  L 
Aerwood,  Treatise  upon  V^fM 
wary  Abscess,  be.  Svo.  Lono L  1<83.  jfrSfl*!  Lond. 
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Heme  and  exhibited  mercury  in  quantities  so  large, 
and  with  so  little  care,  that  most  of  their  patients  were 
suddenly  attacked  with  violent  salivations,  frequently 
attended  with  very  dangerous  and  even  fatal  symp- 
toms; or  such  as  after  making  them  lose  their  teeth, 
left  them  pale,  emaciated,  exhausted,  and  subject,  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  to  tremblings,  or  other  more  or 
less  dangerous  affections.  From  these  two  very  oppo- 
site modes  of  practice  there  originated  such  uncer- 
tainty respecting  what  could  be  expected  from  mer- 
cury, and  such  fears  of  the  consequences  which  might 
result  from  its  employment,  that  every  plan  was  ea- 
gerly adopted  which  offered  the  least  chance  of  cure 
without  having  recourse  to  this  mineral. 

A  medicine,  however,  so  powerful,  and  whose  salu- 
tary effects  had  been  watched  by  attentive  practitionr 
ers  amid  all  its  inconveniences,  could'  not  sink  into 
oblivion.  After  efforts  bad  been  made  to  discover  an 
equally  efficacious  substitute  for  it,  and  it  had  been 
seen  bow  inferior  other  means  were,  on  which  the 
highest  praises  had  been  lavished,  the  attempts  to  ex- 
tend its  utility  were  renewed.  A  medium  was  pur- 
sued between  the  two  timid  methods  of  those  physi- 
cians, who  had  first  administered  it,  and  the  incon- 
siderate boldness  of  empirics.  Thus  the  causes /rom 
which  both  parlies  failed,  were  avo'ided;  the  cliavncter. 
of  the  medicine  was  reyived  in  a,more  durable  way, 
and  from  this  period,  its  reputation  has  always  been 
maintained. 

The  renowned  Paracelsus  first  taught  practitioners, 
that  mercury  might  be  given  internaUy  with  safety; 
for,  before  he  set  the  example,  it  had  only  been  exter- 
nally employed,  in  three  manners.  The  first  was  in 
the  form  of  an  ointment  or  liniment;  the  second,  as  a 
plaster  ;  and  the  third,  as  a  fumigation.' 

The  basis  of  the  ointment  or  liniment  was  quick 
silver,  which  was  blended  by  means  of  trituration, 
with  hog's  lard,  goose's  fat,'&c.  and  composed  scarcely 
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one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  the  whole ;  a  proportion, 
however,  much  greater  than  what  had  been  at  first 
employed.  But  from  a  fear  that  the  mineral  might 
prove  hurtful  to  the  nerves,  by  the  cold  property  which 
they  fancied  it  to  possess,  and  that  it  might  occasion 
numbness,  tremblings,. or  palsies,  they  combined  with 
it  a  multitude  of  ingredients  of  a  warm  aromatic  na- 
ture, or  supposed  to  possess  such ;  for  example,  oil  of 
camomile,  sesame-seeds,  aniseeds,  the  roots  of  zedoary, 
the  florentine  iris,  and  a  thousand  other  substances, 
which  were  incorporated  with  the  ointment.  The 
members,  joints,  and  the  whole  of  the  body,  except  the 
head,  belly,  and  chest,  were  rubbed  with  this  compo- 
sition; and  the  frictions  were  repeated  at  suitable  in- 
tervals, until  obvious  signs  of  salivation'  appeared. 

The  ingredients  of  the  plasters  resembled  those  of 
the  ointments,  only  they  contained  less  fat,  for  which 
was  substituted  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wax,  to  give 
them  a  proper  consistence.  This  composition  was  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  and  the  whole  body  was  covered  with 
it,  excepting  the  parts  on  which  it  was  not  usual  to 
put  ointment.  The  plasters  were  kept  on  till  saiivation 
began. 

The  fumigations  were  made  with  quicksilver,  tritu- 
rated with  turpentine  or  saliva,  or  else  with  cinnabar. 
These  substances  were  mixed  with  fatty  or  resinous 
oaes,  such  as  myrrh,  nutmeg,  &c,  and  all  the  ingre- 
dients being  reduced  to  powder,  were  made  into  a 
paste,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  turpentine  or  gum 
tnigacnnth.  The  patient  was  then  placed  in 'a  box 
madfe  on  purpose,  or  under  a  little  kind  of  tent,  out  of 
which  the  head  was  generally  allowed  to  protrude.  A 
chafing-dish,  containing  burning  coals,  was  placed  near 
his  feet,  and  every  now  and  then  bits  of  mercurial 
paste  were  thrown  into  the  vessel.  The  patient  was 
left  exposed  to  the  fumes,  which  arose  until  he  broke 
out  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  which  they  took  great 
pains  to  keep  up  and  increase,  by  putting  him  into  a 
warm  bed,  loading  him  with  bedding,  for  about  two 
hours,  after  which  he  was  rubbed  quite  dry  and  given 
some  food.  This  plamwas  persisted  in  every  day,  till 
a  salivation  was  produced,  which  was  kept  up  as  long 
as  necessary.  The  method  of  fumigation  is  described 
by  Astiuc,  and  particular  preparations,  and  appara- 
tuses for  the  purpose,  have  been  since  recommended  by 
Lalonette  iri  France,  and,  more  recently,  by  Abernethv 
in  England.  J 

Of  the  three  methods  which  have  just  been  described, 
only  the  first  is  at  present  much  in  use,  and  even  this 
is  considerably  altered.  It  was  found,  not  only  that 
mercurial  plasters  caused  heat,  redness,  itching,  and 
disagreeable  eruptions,  but  that  the  method  was  ex- 
ceedingly slow  and  uncertain.  Hence,  plasters  are  now 
only  used  as  topical  discutient  applications. 

Fumigations,  considered  as  the  only  means  of  cure, 
fell  also  into  discredit,  because,  although  they  formed  a 
method  of  applying  mercury  in  a  very  active  manner, 
they  were,  as  anciently  managed,  liable  to  several  ob- 
jections. In  this  way,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  re- 
gulate the  quantity  of  mercury  used,  which  varied 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  activity  of  the  fire, 
trie  position  of  the  patient,  and  other  circumstances. 

.  etlect  °>  the  vapour  on  the  organs  of  respiration 
frequently  proved  very  oppressive;  and  mercury, 
applied  in  the  way  of  fumigation,  more  frequently  oc- 
casioned tremblings,  palsies,  &c.  than  in  any  other 
manner.  In  Mr.  Abernethy's  mode,  however,  fumiga- 
hI.0,\ISV.',  r  cei  tai|i  circumstances,  not  only  an  eligi- 
ble, but  the  very  best  way  of  affecting  the  constitution. 
•,/r Z  ,ZVy\r I  omtme»t  have  always  been  regarded 
^Uw  mftefflcflc>»us.  They  have  undergone  consi- 
derable change  and  hy  being  "rendered  more  simple, 
ublnre'i  ESft  ,,erfecled-  All  the  warm  aromatic 
Z,  ^Z  f»  T  retrenCed  from  the  ointment, 

not  only  as  useless,  but  *s  irritating  and  inflamin*  to 
he  skin.  In  modem  times,  the  proportion  of  m™ 
13  the  fat  has  also  been  very  much  increased.  y 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  MER- 
CURY, ITS  OCCASIONAL  CONSEQUENCES,  ETC 

With  regard  to  the  preparations  of  the  medicine,  and 
the  modes  of  applying  it,  we  are  to  consider  two  thines ' 
first,  the  preparation  and  mode  attended^with  the  least 
trouble,  or  inconvenience  to  the  patient ;  and,  secondly 
the  preparation  and  mode  of  administering  it  thai 
most  readily  conveys  the  necessary  quantity  into  the 
constitution.    Mercury  is  carried  into  the  constitution 


in  the  same  way  as  other  substances,  either  by  beina 
absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  that  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  It  cannot,  however,  in  all  cases  be 
taken  into  the  constitution  in  both  ways;  for  sometimes 
the  absorbents  of  the  skin  will  not  readily  receive  it 
at  least,  no  effect  is  produced,  either  on  the  disease  or 
constitution,  from  this  mode  of  application.  In  this 
circumstance,  mercury  must  be  given  by  the  mouth 
although  the  plan  may  be  very  improper  in  other  re- 
spects, and  often  inconvenient.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  internal  absorbents  sometimes  will  not  take  up  the 
medicine,  or,  at  least,  no  effect  is  produced  on  the  dis- 
ease, or  the  constitution. 

In  such  cases,  all  the  different  preparations  of  the 
medicine  should  be  tried;  for  sometimes  one  succeeds 
when  another  will  not.  In  some  cases,  mercury  seems 
to  have  no  effect,  either  applied  outwardly,  or  taken 
into  the  stomach.  Many  surfaces  seem  to  absorb  mer- 
cury better  than  others  ;  such  are  probably  all  internal 
surfaces  and  sores.  Thirty  grains  of  calomel,  rubbed 
in  on  the  skin,  have  not  more  effect  than  three  or  four 
taken  by  the  mouth.  Dressing  small  ulcers  with  red 
precipitate  sometimes  causes  a  salivation. — (See  Hun- 
ter on  the  Venereal  Disease,  p.  335,  336.) 

Besides  the  praclicableuess  of  getting  the  medicine 
into  the  constitution  in  either  way,  it  is  proper  to  con- 
sider the  easiest  for  the  patient,  each\  mode  having  its 
convenience  and  inconvenience,  depending  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  on  certain 
situations  of  life  at  the  time.  Hence,  it  should  be 
given  in  the  way  most  suitable  to  such  circumstances. 

In  many,  the  bowels  can  hardly  bear  mercury  at  all, 
and  it  should  then  be  given  in  the  mildest  form  possi- 
ble, conjoined  with  such  medicines  as  will  lessen  o*r 
correct  its  violent  local  effects,  although  not  its  specific- 
ones  on  the  constitution. 

When  mercury  can  be  thrown  into  the  constitution 
with  propiiety  by  the  external  method,  it  is  preferable 
to  the  internal  plan,  because  the  skin  is  not  nearly  so 
essential  to  life  as  the  stomach,  and  therefore  is  capa- 
ble in  itself  of  bearing  much  more  than  the  stomach. 
The  constitution  is  also  less  injured.  Many  courses  of 
mercury  would  kill  the  patient,  if  the  medicine  were 
only  given  internally,  because  it  proves  hurtful  to  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  when  given  in  any  form,  or 
joined  with  the  greatest  correctors.  Every  one,  how- 
ever, has  not  opportunities  of  rubbing  in  mercury,  and 
is  therefore  obliged,  if  possible,  to  take  it  by  the  mouth. 
—(Hunter,  p.  338.) 

Mercury  has  two  effects :  one  as  a  stimulus  on  the 
constitution  and  particular  parts;  the  other  as  a  spe- 
cific against  a  diseased  action  of  the  whole  body,  or  of 
parts.  The  latter  action  can  only  be  computed  by  the- 
disease  disappearing. 

When  mercury  is  given  in  venereal  cases,  the  first 
attention  should  be  to  the  quantity,  and  its  visible  effects 
in  a  L'iven  time,  which,  when  brought  to  a  proper  pitch, 
are  only  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  decline  of  the  disease 
to  be  watched;  for  by  this  we  judge  of  the  invisible 
or  specific  effects  of  the  medicine,  and  know  what  va- 
riation in  the  quantity  may  be  necessary.  The  visible 
effects  of  mercury  affect  either  the  whole  constitution,, 
or  some  parts  capable  of  secretion.  In  the  first,  it  pro- 
duces universal  irritability,  making  it  more  susceptible 
of  all  impressions.  It  quickens  the  pulse,  increases  its 
hardness,  and  occasions  a  kind  of  temporary  fever.  In 
some  constitutions,  it  operates  like  a  poison  ;  while,  in 
others,  it  produces  a  kind  of  hectic  fever,  that  is,  a 
a  small,  quick  pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  restlessness,  want 
of  sleep,  and  a  sallow  complexion,  with  a  number  of 
consequent  symptoms;  but  such  effects  commonly  di- 
minish, on  the  patient  becoming  a  little  accustomed  to 
the  medicine.  Mercury  often  produces  pains  like  those 
of  rheumatism,  and  nodes  of  a  scrofulous  nature.— 
(Hunter,  p.  339,  340.) 

The  quantity  of  mercury  to  be  thrown  into  the  con- 
stitution for  the  cure  of  any  venereal  complaint,  must 
Be  proporlioned  to  the  violence  of  the  disease.  How- 
ever, we  are  to  be  guided  by  twocircumstances,  namely, 
the  time  in  which  any  given  quantity  is  to  be  thrown 
in,  and  the  effects  it  has  on  some  parts  of  the  body,  as 
the  salivary  glands,  skin,  or  intestines.  For  mercury 
may  be  thrown  into  the  same  constitution  in  very  dif- 
ferent quantities,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  ultimate 
effect;  but  the  two  very  different  quantities  must  also- 
be  in  different  tiroes;  for  instance,  one  ounce  of  mer- 
curial ointment,  used  in  two  -Jays,  will  hav;e  more 
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effect  upon  the  constitution,  tliau  two  ounces  used  in  ten. 
The  effects  of  one  ounce,  used  in  two  days,  on  the 
constitution  and  diseased  parts,  are  considerable.  A 
small  quantity,  used  quickly,  will^have  equal  effects  to 
those  6f  a  large  one  employed  slowly ;  but,  it  these 
effects  are  principally  local,  that  is,  upon  the  glands  ot 
the  mouth,  the  constitution  at  large  not  being  equally 
simulated,  the  effect  upon  the  diseased  parts  must  oe 
less,  which  may  be  known  by  the  local  disease  not 
riving  way  in  proportion  to  the  effects  ot  mercury  on 
tune  particular  part.    It'  it  is  given  in  very  small  quan- 
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a  much  more  efficacious;  manageable,  and  safe  meQi- 
'cine,  than  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be ;  but  unluck  y , 
Us  visible  effects  upon  the  mouth  and  thV  „Tn»ral 
are  sometimes  much  more  violent  than  its  genera 
effect  upon  the  constitution  at  large.  These 
therefore  not  be  stimulated  so  quickly,  as  to  hmuei  uie 
necessary  quantity  of  mercury  from  being  used. 

The  constitution  or  parts  are  more  susceptible  ol 
mercury  at  first  than  afterward.  If  the  mouth  is  made 
sore,  and  allowed  to  recover,  a  much  greater  quantity 
,nay  be  thrown  it.  a  second  time,  before  the  same :  so re- 
he*  is  produced.   However,  anomalous  cases  occur 
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VL  of  lues  venerea.  The  mercury  was  conse- 
nt tlv  pushed  to  a  greater  extent,  in  proportion  to  the 
v  ilence  of  the  symptoms;  and  from  the  cause  of  the 
ritaase  being  thus  unconsciously  applied  for  Us  removal, 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  aggravated  and  hurried  on  to 
a  fatal  termination.    The  observation  of  this  fact, 
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namely,  that  a  similar  eruption  did  sometimes  appear 
in  patients  using  mercury  for  other  complaints,  and  in 
whom  no  suspicion  of  syphilis  could  be  entertained,  at 
last  led  some  judicious  practitioners  in  Dublin  tottie 
important  discovery,  that  the  eruption  was  entirely  an 
effect  of  mercury,  and  not  at  all  connected  with  tneon- 
ginal  disease.  This  discovery  was  not  published  m 
1804."—  (M'Mullin  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Aurfi- 
cal  Journal,  JVo.  5.)  Mr.  Pearson  states,  however 
that  he  has  been  acquainted  with  the  disease  ever 
since  1781,  and  has  always  described  its  history  bdo 
treatment  in  his  lectures  since  1783.  . 

The  eruption  is  attended  with  more  or  less  mni.ion 
tion,  is  not  confined  to  either  sex,  or  any  P3'"c"i'f 
constitution,  and  seems  to  be  equally  produced  by  mer 
cury  applied  externally,  and  by  any  of  its  preparations 
taken  inwardly.  Mr.  Pearson  has  never  seen  it  w 
subjects  above  fifty ;  and  he  says,  its  occurrence  u 
more  common  about  eight  or  ten  days  alter  bcgininns 
a  mercurial  course. — (P.  106.)  ■  *  . 

Dr.  M'Mullin  has  described  three  distinct  stages  ni 
the  erythema  mercuriale.  "  The  first  stage  commence* 
with  languor,  lassitude,  and  cold  smvermgs;  tttese 
symptoms  are  succeeded  nyincreased  temperatirre" 
tiie  body,  quick  pulse,  nausea,  headache,  and  tnirsi. 
The  patient  is  troubled  with  a  dry  cough,  and  com 
plains  of  difficult  respiration,  anxiety,  and  sense  ot 
stricture  about  the  priecordia.  The  tongue  ls  asuauy 
•moist,  and  coyered  with  a  white  glutinous  s,imet  * 
sometimes  appears  clean,  and  brightly  red  in  .he  certrt, 
while  the.  margins  remain  Ibul.  The  skin  .eeis  an- 
usually  hot  and  itchy,  with  a  sense  of  prick'sng,  n°> 
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unlike  the  sensation  experienced  from  the  application 
of  nettles.  The  belly  is  generally  costive  ;  hut  a  diar- 
rhoea is  often  produced  by  very  slight  causes. 

"  On  the  first  or  second  day,  an  eruption  most  com- 
monly shows  itself,  the  colour,  of  which  is  either  dark 
or  bright  red:  the  papulae  are  at  first  distinct  and  ele- 
vated, resembling  very  much  those  in  rubeola.  Some- 
times, but  rarely,  the  eruption  appears  like  urticaria, 
and  in  such  instances  the  disease  is  observed  to  be  very 
mild.  The  papulae  very  speedily  run  together,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  Suffused  redness,  which  disap- 
pears on  pressure.  In  most  cases,  it  begins  first  on  the 
scrotum,  inside  of  the  thighs,  forearm,  or  where  mer- 
curial friction  has  been  applied,  and  the  integuments  of 
tlie  pVts  affected  become  much  swollen.  There  /lave 
also  been  observed  instances,  wlieie  an  eruption  of  a 
purplish  colour,  and  unaccompanied  by  papulae,  lias 
diffused  itself  suddenly  over  the  entire  body.  This, 
however,  may  be  considered  as  uncommon.  In  every 
instance  which  came  under  my  observation,  it  was 
confined  a,t  first  to  a  few  places,  and  from  thence  gra- 
dually extended,  until  the  different  portions  of  the 
eruption  had  united/and  the  papulas  were  also  rough. 
But  in  those  cases  which  resemble  urticaria,  a  number 
of  minute  vesicles,  which  contain  a  serous  fluid,  ap- 
i  rar,  from  the  commencement,  interspersed  among  the 
papulae.  Contrary  to  what  happens  in  most  diseases 
accompanied  with  culaneous  affections,  the  febrile 
symptoms  are  much  aggravated,  and  continue  to  in- 
crease after  the  eruption  has  been  completed.  The 
pulse  in  general  beats  from  120  to  130  in  a  minute,  the 
thirst  contiifues  urgent,  and  the  patient,  extremely  rest- 
less, seldom  enjoys  quiet  sleep.  When  the  eruption 
has  continued  in  this  manner  for  a  certain  period,  the 
cuticle  begins  to  peel  off  in  thin,  whitish,  scurfy  exfolia- 
tions, not  unlike  those  observed  in  rubeola.  This  de- 
squamation has  not  been  attended  to  by  Dr.  Moriarty  or 
Mr.  Alley,  if  they  have  not,  by  giving  the  same  name 
to  the  decrustation  which  occurs  in  the  last  stage,  con- 
founded both  together.  It  commences  in  those  places 
where  the  eruption  first  made  its  appearance,  and  in 
this  order  spreads  to  other  parts.  About  this  period  the 
fauces  become  sore,  the  tongue  swells,  and  the  eyes 
appear  somewhat  inflamed. 

il  The  duration  of  this  stage  is  very  various ;  some- 
times it  continues  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  in 
other  cases  it  terminates  in  half  that  time.  When  the 
disease  has  appeared  in  its  mildest  form,  the  patient 
recovers  immediately  after  the  desquamation,  a  new 
cuticle  having  formed  underneath;  but,  if  severe,  he 
has  only  experienced  the  smallest  part  of  his  sufferings, 
and  the  skin  now  assumes  a  new  appearance,  which  I 
have  considered  as  the  second  stage. 

"  The  skin  at  this  period  appears  as  if  studded  with 
innumerable  minute  vesicles,  which  are  filled  with  a 
pellucid  fluid.  These  vesicles  may  be  expected,  if  the 
patient,  at  the  close  of-  the  first  stage,  complains  of  in- 
creased itching,  and  sense  of  burning  heat,  in  those 
parts  from  which  the  cuticular  exfoliations  have  fallen. 
They  remain  sometimes  for  a  day  or  two,  but  are  most 
commonly  burst,  immediately  after  their  formation,  by 
the  patient  ,  rubbing  them,  in  order  to  relieve  the  trou- 
blesome itchiness  with  which  these  parts  are  affected 
They  discharge  a  serous,  acrimonious  fluid,  which  pos- 
sesses such  a  very  disagreeable  odour  as  to  induce 
nausea  in  the  patient  himself,  and  those  who  approach 
near  his  bedside.  Ti>e  odour  is  so  peculiar  that  it  can 
easily  be  recognised  by  any  person  who  has  once  ex- 
perienced it. 

"  This  fluid  is  poured  out  most  copiously  from  the 
scrotum,  groin,  inside  of  the  thighs,  or  wherever  the 
skin  forms  folds,  and  the  sebaceous  glands  are  most 
numerous.  1  he  serous  discharge  from  these  minute 
vesicles  forms,  with  the  cuticle,  an  incrustation,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  third  or  last  slate 

"These  crusts  are  generally  very  large,' and,  when 
detached,  retain  the-  figure  of  the  parts  from  which 
they  have  fallen.  Their  colour  is  yellowish  •  but  some- 
times appears  dark  and  dirty.  This  period  of  the  dis- 
ease might  be  termed,  I  think,  with  much  propriety 
the  stage  of  decrustation,  in,  order  to  distinguish  it 
more  fully  from  the  desquamation,  which  has-  been 
alreiidy  noticed.  From  Wie'use  of  the  last  two'terms 
Indiscriminately,  those  who  have  described  the  disease 
have  introduced  into  their  descriptions  a  degree  of  con- 
fusion which  has  caused  its  progress  not  to  be  well  un- 
derstood.  When  this  stage  appears,  the  fauces  become 


more  affected,  the  eyes  intolerant  of  light,  and  the  tarsi 
tender,  inflamed,  and  sometimes  inverted.    The  crusts 
formed  on  the  face,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body  be 
fore  falling  off,  divide  asunder,  so  as  to  leave  cracks 
and  fissures,  which  produce  a  hideous  expression  of 
•countenance;  apid  the  eyelids  are  also,  from  the  gene- 
ral swelling  of  the  face,  completely  closed.    The  hack 
and  hairy  scalp  are  last  affected,  and,  even  in  very 
severe  cases,  these  pails  are  sometimes  observed  to 
escape  entirely.   The  patient,  while  in  this  slate,  is 
compelled  to  desist  from  every  kind  of  motion,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pain  which  he  experiences  on  the  slightest 
exertion,  and  which  he  describes  as  if  his  flesh  were 
cracking.    The  crusts  also  fall  off  in  such  abundance, 
that  the  bed  appears  as  if  strewed  with  thee  ones  of 
hops.   While  the  eruptiont is  only  inaking'its  appear- 
ance in  one  place,  another  part  may  have  arrived  at  its 
most  advanced  fonm  ;  so  that  all  the  different  stages  of 
the  disease  may  be  present  at  one  time  in  the  same  in- 
dividual.  It  is  attended  with  typhus  through  its  entire 
course ;  .but  it-  is  very  curious  to  observe,  that  the  ap- 
.  petite  for  food,  ii?  most  cases,  remains  unimpaired,  and 
sometimes  is  even  voracious.   This  circumstance  was 
particularly  remarkable  in  a  patient  who  laboured 
under  ;he  disease,  in  its  worst  form,  for  the  space  of 
three  months,  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh ; 
for  double  the  usual  hospital  allowance  of  food  was 
scarcely  sufficient  lo  satisfy  his  hunger.    When  the 
catarrhal  symptoms  have  continued  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  complaint,  they  are  at  this  advanced  pe- 
riod particularly  aggravated ;  the  anxiety  and  pain  of 
the  breast  are  also  very  severe,  attended  with  cough, 
and  bloody  expectoration,  and  the  patient  always  feels 
languid  and  dejected.   The  pulse  becomes  frequent, 
feeble,  and  irregular,  the  tongue  black  and  parched, 
and  at  length  diarrhoea,  delirium,  convulsions,  gan- 
grene of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  death,  supervene. 
In  its  mild  form  it  only  goes  through  the  first  stage,  and 
terminates,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  a  few  days, 
by  a  slight  desquamation.   But  when  severe,  it  is  often 
protracted  more  than  two  months,  every  stage  of  the 
eruption  continuing  proportioriably  longer ;  and  when, 
in  this  manner,  it  has  run  its  course,  it  repeatedly 
breaks  out  on  the  new  surface,  and  passes  through  the 
same  stages."— {M\Mullin  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  No.  5.) 

The  remote  cause  is  the  employment  of  mercury. 
Dr.  M'Mullin  is  inclined  to  believe  with  Dr.  Gregory, 
that  the  application  of  cold  to  the  body  while  under  the 
action  of  mercury,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  pro- 
duction ;  an  opinion  strengthened  by  the  constant  pre- 
valence of  catarrhal  symptoms.  However,  Mr.  Tear- 
son  thinks  that  cold  has  no  concern  in  bringing  on  the 
complaint  in  patients  under  the  influence  of  mercury. 
At  the  same  time  it  merits  particular 'attention,  that  the 
disease  is  not  exclusively  occasioned  by  mercury, 
either  in  its  general  or  more  partial  attacks;  it  has 
been  observed  to  follow  exposure  to  cold,  and  to  recur 
in  the  same  individual  at  regular  intervals,  without 
any  obvious  or  adequate  cause.— (Bateman's  Synopsis, 
p.  256,  ed.  3  ;  Butter  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
vol.  5,  p.  143;  Marcet  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2 
art.  9.) 

In  the  eariy  stage,  Mr.  Pearson  recommends  small 
doses  of  antimoniai  powder,  with  saline  draughts,  or 
the  ammonia  acelata.  A  gentle  purgative  should  be 
given  every  three  or  four  days,  and  opium  to  procure 
sleep.  The  latter  medicine  sometimes  does  most  good, 
when  joined  with  camphor,  or  Hoffman's  anodyne 
liquor.  Sarsaparilla  and  bark  may  be  given  when  the 
discharge  is  no  longer  ichorous,  and  the  tumefaction 
has  subsided.  Vitriolic  acid-has  seemed  to  give  relief. 
The  diet  may  be  light  and  nutritive,  without  fermented 
liquors,  however,  till  the  desquamation  has  somewhat 
advanced.  Frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  often 
changing  the  patient's  linen  and  sheets,  which  soon 
become  stiff  and  rough  with  the  discharge,  afford  much 
benefit.  If  the  warm  bath  cannot  be  had,  Mr.  Pear- 
son advises  washing  the  body  very  tenderly  with  warm 
water-gruel ;  he  also  covers  parts  from  which  the  cu-  > 
tide  is  detached,  with  a  mild  cerate,  and  renews  the 
apfilication'twice  a  day. — (P.  178  ) 

Dr.  M'Mullin  advises  the  immediate  discontinuance 
of  mejeury  ;  the  removal  of  the  patient  from  wards 
where  this  mineial  is  in  use  ;  emetics  and  diaphoretics ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  very  irritable  state  of  the  bowels, 
he  says,  antimonials  are  hardly  admissible  and  thai 
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when  purgatives  are  indicated,  only  the  mildest  ones, 
such  as  ol.  ricini,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  &c.  ought  to 
be  given.  He  advises  mucilaginous  draughts  Willi 
opium  for  relieving  the  soreness  of  the  fauces.  In  the 
second  stage,  the  cold  infusion  of  bark  with  aromatic 
and  opium,  or,  what  is  more  praised,  wine,  porter,  Ate. 
To  relieve  the  ophthalmia  tarsi,  the  unguen  turn  OXlffl 
zinci,  and  to  appease  the  painful  sensation  of  the  « 
cracking,  the  linimentum  calcis,  which  should  be  li- 
berally applied  as  soon  as  crusts  appear. 

Consult  Essay  on  a  Peculiar  Eruptive  Disease,  on- 
ting  from  the  Exhibition  of  Mercury,  by  O.  A Ug££ 
Dublin,  1804:  also  Observations  on  the 
or  that  Vesicular  Disease  arising  from  the  ^Y>«*™ 
of  Mercury,  4£o.  Land.  18J0.    Ji  Description  of  the 
MefcurUl  Lepra,  by  Dr.  Moriarty,  13m*  Dublin 
MM.    Spent  IndMMullin,  in  Edinburgh  Med.  and 
SurgicalPJournal,JVos.  l  and  5.    P^sononLues  Ve- 
nerea, edit.  5.    Bateman's  Synopsis,p.  256,  be.  cd.  3. 
Frictions  with  Mercurial  Ointment. 
No  metal  acts  in  its  pure  metallic  state  ;  it  must  first 
be  mo™  or  less  combined  with  oxygen.   The  mercury 
contained  in  the  unguentum  hydrargyn  becomes .  in  * 
certain  degree  oxydated,  when  triturated  for  the  pur 
pose  of  blending  it  with  the  fat.   The  metal,  however 
in  mercurial  ointment,  is  in  the  most  simp  e  and  eas 
co  nbined  form  of  all  its  preparations,  and  hence  it  not 
onlv  generally  operates  with  more  mildness  on  the 
"ystemt  but  with  more  specific  effect  on  the  disease^ 
Various  salts  of  mercury,  when  given  internally,  ope- 
rate more  quickly  than  mercurial  frictions;  yet  some 
practi?°one?s,  erroneously,  I  believe,  do  not  confide :  ... 
any  internal  preparations  for  curing  the  venereal .dis- 
ease particularly  when  the  virus  lias  produced  effects 
^Sequence  of  absorption.    We  shall  only  just 
mention  ir  .is  part  of  the  work,  that  rubbing  in  mer- 
curialointment  is  the  mode  of  affecting  the  system 
with  mercury,  which  is  generally  considered  to  agree 
best  with  mos  constitutions,  and  to  act  with  most  cer- 
tainty on  the  venereal  disease.    The  plan  however, 
on  account  of  its  uncleanliness,  is  frequently  omitted. 


Mercurial  Fumigations. 
We  have  mentioned  this  method  as  being  one  of  the 
most  ancient  plans  of  affecting  the  constitution  with 
mercury,  and  Lalonette  and  Abernethy  have  stated 
circumstances  in  its  favour,  which  certainly  render  it 
sometimes  a  very  eligible  mode.  The  latter  "  of  opi- 
nion that  if  the  peculiar  advantages  of  mercunal  fumi- 
gation were  generally  known  to  practitioners,  they 
would  be  much  more  frequently  employed.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  method  consist  in  its  affecting  the  con- 
stitution when  other  means  have  failed,  and  in  pro- 
ducing its  effects  in  a  much  shorter  time,  than  any 
other. node  requires.  How  desirable  this  celerity  ot 
operation  must  often  be  when  venereal  ulceration  is 
making  great  ravages  in  the  palate,  throat,  jfcc,  it  is 
needless  to  insist  upon.  In  patients  who  have  not 
strength  to  rub  in  ointment,  and  whose  bowels  will  not 
bear  the  internal  exhibition  of  mercury,  the  mode  of 
fumigation  may  prove  of  great  service. 

11  In  the  year  1776,  the  Chevalier  Lalonette,  a  phy- 
sician at  Paris,  laid  before  the  public  an  account  of  a 
new  mode  of  mercurial  fumigation,  free  from  the  in- 
conveniences of  former  ones,  and  which  m  the  space 
of  thirty-five  years  he  had  successfully  employed  in 
more  than  four  hundred  cases  that  had  resisted  all  tne 
ordinary  methods  of  cure.   His  method  consisted  in 
enclosin"  the  patient,  previously  undressed,  in  a  kind 
of  box  resembling  a  sedan-chair,  with  an  opening  at 
•    the  ton  to  let  out  the  head,  and  another  at  the  bottom, 
to  which  was  fitted  a  small  grate  or  furnace,  having  m 
it  a  heated  iron  for  converting  the  mercurial  remedy  into 
fume    The  preparation  he  made  use  of  was  a  kind  of 
•Cornel  Which,  by  repeateil  sublimation  from  iron 
filings  was  so  far  deprived  of  its  muriatic  acid,  as  to 
be  in  part  reduced  into  running  quicksilver ;  and  while 
it  nossessed  considerable  volatility,  was  perluctly  u.n-r- 
■tating    Some  of  this  powder  being  strewed  upon  the 
hot  iron  placed  below,  was  immediately  converted  into 
smol  c  which  surrounded  the  patient's  body,  and  after 
some  time  settled  on  his  skin  in  the  form  of  a  white 
and  very  fine  calx  of  quicksilver :  a  complete  dress, 
having  inner  surface  fumigated  with  the  same  pow- 
rtPr  was  then  put  on.   The  remedy  being  thus  gene- 
ralVappi ied Uo  the  mouths  of  the  cutaneous  ansorbents, 


soon  got  admission  into  the  circulating  fluidi,  and  the 

constitution  became  thereby  more  speedily  affected  than 
by  any  process  known  before.— {Mbernethy's  Surgical 
and  Physiological  Essay.', part'3.) 

As  the  fumigating  powder  used  by  M.  Lalonette  wag 
very  opeiose,  and  consequently  an  expensive  prepara- 
tion, and  appeared  to  have  no  advantage  over  one 
made  by  abstracting  the  muriatic  acid  from  calomel  by 
means  of  ammonia,  Mr.  Abernethy  employed  the  lat- 
ter, which  was  prepared,  in  tlie  following  manner: 
Two  drachms  of  liquor  ammonias  are  added  to  aix 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  four  ounces  of  calomel 
are  thrown  into  this  liquor,  and  shaken  up  with  it; 
the  powder  is  afterward  separated  by  a  filter  and 
dried.  .     .  ' 

The  powder  thus  obtained  is  of  a  gray  colour,  and 
contains  a  good  deal  of  quicksilver  in  its  metallic  state, 
which  of  course  is  extremely  volatile,  but  becomes 
oxydaled  when  raised  into  fume,  and  afterward  con- 
densed into  a  white  subtile  powder. 

In  local  disease  of  the  joints,  such  for  instance  as  a 
thickened  state  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  in  sar- 
comatous enlargements  of  the  breast  in  women,  the 
late  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Sir  C.  Blicke  were  accustomed  to 
direct  fumigated  stockings  or  under-waistcoats  to  be 
worn  by  which  these  complaints  were  relieved  and 
the  constitutions  of  the  patients  affected,  without  the 
trouble  and  unpleasantness  arising  from  the  use.ol'  the 
common  -mercurial  ointment.— (See  Jlbernctliy's  Sur- 
gical and  Physiological '.Essays,  pdrfi.) 

Mr.  Pearson  procured  Lalonetle's  machine,  and  made 
a  considerable  number  of  exporimeuts  to  determine 
the  comparative  advantages  of  this  method  and  mer- 
curial frictions.  He  found  that  the  gums  became  tur- 
»id  and  tender  very  quickly,  and  that  the  local  appear- 
ances were  sooner  removed, 'than  by  the  other  modes 
of  introducing  mercury  into  the  system  ;  but.  that  it 
soon  brought  on  debility,  a  rapid  and  premature  sali- 
vation, and,  of  course,  that  the  medicine  could  not  be 
steadilv  continued.  This  gentleman  concludes,  that 
when  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease  suddenly  is 
an  object  of  great  moment, -When  the  body  is  covered 
with  venereal  ulcers,  or  when  the  eruptions  are  .arise 
and  numerous.so  that  there  scarcely  remains  asurlace 
large  enough  to  absorb  the  ointment,  the  vapour  ot 
mercury  will  be  advantageous.  But  he  thinks  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  thus  to  introduce  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  mercury  into  the  system  to  secure  the  patient  from 
a  relapse,  and  therefore  the  plan  by  no  meuns  ejigible 
as  a  general  practice.  The  vapour  of  mercury,  he 
says,  is  singularly  efficacious,  when  apphed  o  vene- 
real ulcers,  fungi,  and  excrescences;  but  this  plan  re- 
quires an  equal  quantity  of  mercury  to  be  y ^veii  . 
other  ways,  as  if  the  local  application  itself  were  not 
a  mercurial  one.— (Pearson  on  Lues  Venerea,  p.  Ho, 
frc.l    This  last  observation  is  certainly  not  correct. 

For  the  purpose  of  fumigating  sores,  the  hydr^sy" 
sulphuretum  rubrum  is  commonly  used.  Ulcers  a  tt 
excrescences  about  the  pudendum  and I  anus  in  won. 
are  said  to  be  particularly  benefited ...  t  his  way ,  alio  a 
these  cases  the  fumes  are  most  conveniently  a  .  .u  y 
placing  a  red-hot  heater  at  the  bottom  of  n ig ht-iux* 
'pan,  and  after  sprinkling  on  it  a  few  grains  ol  the,  «4 
sulp'huret  of  quicksilver,  placing  the  patient  on  the 
stool.  On  other  occasions,  a  small  appaiatus  « 1 lit 
the  shops,  is  used,  which  enables 
the  fumes  through  a  funnel  against  the  iilcei  In  any  si 

lUTh°o"igh  mention  has  just  been  made  of 
cescences,  I  am  of  opinion,  with  Mr.  AMftg 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  any  are  ete«« 
this  nature.    I  know  that  V*«ft**~^tEE* 
rue*  about  the  anus  and  parts  of  generation,  diroinW 
and  are  cured  by  a  course  of  mercury.   Id  *  » < e 
only  argument  irV  favour  pf  their  being  venereal  ?W 
when  tied,  cot  off,  or  made  to  fall  oft 
them  with  pulv.  sabii.a;  and  the  snbacetaleo  wpper,™ 
the  acetic,  acid,  they  are  as  effectually  cured  as  l  m 
cury  had  been  given.   In  the  military  hospital  etc™ 
brav,  I  remember  a  man  whose  scrotum  was  cov ^ 
with  watery  excrescences,  some  of  whicn  we . . 
considerable  size.    Mr.  Booty,  assistant  staff*  ifn  , 
prescribed  mercury,  by  which  they  were  ce rta  my 
cured  with  surprising  expedition.    In  tins  pa. " 
case  I  think  the  plan  of  treatment  adopted  was  w 
best,  because  on  account  of  the  number 
cences,  afld  the  situation  of  eome  of  them  at  the  ic-wa 
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and  back  part  of  the  scrotum,  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  have  treated  them  altogether  by  local  applica- 
tions. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  INTERNAL  EXHIBITION. 

When  it  is  wished  to  excite  a  salivation  quickly, and 
mercurial  ointment  alone  will  not  produce  this  effect, 
or  cannot  be  employed,  arid  when  fumigations  are  not 
convenient  or  agreeable,  the  hydrargyri  oxydum  ru- 
brum  is  often  prescribed.  The  common  dose  is  a  grain, 
which  may  be  increased  to  two,  a  day.  It  is  apt,  how- 
ever, to  disagree  with  the  stomachs  and  bowels  of 
many  patients;  an  inconvenience  sometimes  obviated 
by  conjoining  the  preparation  with  opium. 

At  present  the  hydrargyrus  cum  creta  is  rarely  or 
never  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease. 
Hut  it  is  frequently  prescribed  as  a  iriild  alterative  for 
children  in  doses  of  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  twice  a  day, 
blended  with  any  viscid  substance. 

The  oxyniuriate  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate) 
was  a  medicine  highly  praised  for  its  antisyphilitic 
virtues  by  the  celebrated  Van  Swieten,  and  indeed 
there  is  no  doubt  that  like  other  preparations  of  mer- 
cury it  possesses  such  qualities.  It  retains  great  repu- 
tation even  now,  and  probably  will  always  do  so. 
However,  like  the  red  oxide,  it  sometimes  deranges 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Some  surgeons  are  also  re- 
luctant to  give  it  the  same  degree  of  confidence  in  re- 
spect to  its  power  over  syphilis,  as  they  give  to  mercu- 
rial frictions.  Mr.  Pearson  remarks,  that  "  when  the 
sublimate  is  given,  to  cure  the  primary  symptoms  of 
syphilis,  it  will  sometimes  succeed,  more  especially 
when  it  produces  a  considerable  degree  of  soreness  of 
the  gums,  and  the  common  specific  effect  of  mercury 
in  the  animal  system..-  But  it  willioften  fail  of  remov- 
ing even  a  recent  chancre;  and  where  the  symptom 
has  vanished  during  the  administration  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  I  have  known  a  three  months'  course  of 
that  medicine  fail  lo  secure  the  patient  from  a  consti- 
tutional affection.  The  result  of  my  observations  is 
that  simple  mercury,  calomel,  or  calcined  mercury  are 
preparations  more  to  be  confided  in  for  the  cure  of  pri- 
mary symptoms  than  corrosive  sublimate.  The  latter 
will  often  check  the  progress  of  secondary  symptoms 
very  conveniently,  and  I  think  it  is  peculiai  ly  effica- 
cious in  relieving  venereal  pains,  in  healing  ulcers  of 
the  throat,  and  in  promoting  the  desquamation  of  erup- 
tions. Yet  even  in  these  cases,  it  never  confers  per- 
manent benefit;  for  new  symptoms  will  appear  during 
the  use  of  it ;  and  on  many  occasions  it  will  fail  of 
affording  the  least  advantage  to  the  patient  from  first  to 
last.  I  do  sometimes,  indeed,  employ  this  preparation 
in  venereal  cases ;  but  it  is  either  at  the  beginning  of  a 
mercurial  course,  to  bring  the  constitution  under  the 
influence  of  mercury  at  an  early  period,  or- during  a 
course  of  inunction,  with  the  intention  of  increasing 
the  action  of  simple  mercury.  I  sometimes  also  pre- 
scribe it  after  the  conclusion  of  a  course  of  frictions,  to 
support  the  mercurial  influence  in  the  habit,  in  order 
,to  guard  against  the  danger  of  a  relapse.  But  on  no 
occasion  whatever  do  I  think  it  safe  to  confide  in  this 
preparation  singly  and  uncombined,  for  the  cure  of  any 
truly  venereal  symptom." — {Pearson  on  Lues  Venerea.) 
The  dose  of  oxymuriate  is  a  quarter  of  a  grain. 
The  following  is  a  common  mode  of  ordering  it:  rj. 
Hydrargyri  oxylnuriatis.  gr.  i.  Aquae  Nucis  Mos- 
chiitae,  5'j-Misce.   Dosis  uricia  dimidia. 

The  submuriate  of  mercury  (calomel)  is  not  very 
much  used  by  modern  surgeons  for  the  cure  of  the  ve- 
nereal disease.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  given  in  cases 
of  gonorrhoea,  both  with  the  view  of  preserving  olre 
constitution  from  infection,  and  keeping  the  bowels 
regular.  It  is  more  extensively  given  as  a  purgative 
and  an  alterative,  and  for  the  cure  of  surgical  diseases 
requiring  the  system  to  be  slighily  under  the  influence 
of  mercury.  It  generally  proves  actively  purgative, 
when  more  than  two  or  three  grains  are  given. 
,  The  most  simple  preparations  of  mercury  have 
generally  been  deemed  the  most  effectual  in  eradicating 
the  venereal  disease.  The  pilulae  hydrargyri  are  the 
most  simple  of  the  internal  formula?,  being  merely 
mercury  triturated  with  mucilaginous  or  saccharine 
substances.  Next  to  mercurial  frictions,  they  are,  per- 
haps, most  frequently  employed  for  the  cure  of  the  in- 
cipient form  of  the  venereal  disease,  that  is,  while  a 
chancre  is  the  only  complaint.  They  are  also  very 
commonly  given  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  to  aid  mer- 


curial frictions  in  bringing  the  system  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  specific  remedy.  Ten  grains  of  the  mass 
kept  for  these  pills  is  the  usual  dose.  When  they  purge, 
opium  will  sometimes  prevent  this  effect.— (See  Vene- 
real Disease.) 

Mercury  is  employed  both  constitutionally  and 
locally  in  numerous  surgical  cases;  for  the  removal 
of  indolent  thickenings  and  indurations  of  I  he  parts  ; 
for  the  relief  of  porrigo,  herpetic  diseases,  tetanus,  hy- 
drops articuli,  iritis,  and  a  multitude  of  other  affec- 
tions, which  need  not  here  be  specified. 

MEROCELE.  (From  jutpoj,  the  thigh,  and  Kn\ij,  a 
tumour.)    A  femoral  or  crural  hernia. — (See  Hernia  ) 

MEZEREON  was  recommended  by  Dr.  A.  Russell 
for  a  particular  class  of  venereal  symptoms,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "The  disease  for  which  I  principally 
recommend  the  decoction  0/  the  mezereon  root  as  a 
cure,  is  the  venereal  node  that  proceeds  from  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  membrane  of  the  bones.  In  a  thickening  of 
the  periosteum,  from  other  causes,  I  have  seen  very 
good  effects  from  it;  and  it  is  frequently  of  service  in 
the  removal  of  those  nocturnal  pains  with  which  vene- 
real patients  are  afflicted;  though  in  this  last  case,  ex- 
cepting with  regard  to  the  pain  that  is  occasioned  by  the 
node,  I  own  I  have  not  found  its  effects  so  certain,  as 
I  at  first  thought  I  had  reason  to  believe.  I  do  not  find 
it  of  service  in  the  cure  of  any  other  symptom  of  the 
venereal  disease." — (Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  3,  p.  134, 
195.)  Mr.  Pearson,  however,  asserts  unequivocally, 
that  mezereon  has  not  the  power  of  curing  the  vene- 
real disease  in  any  one  stage,  or  under  any  one  form , 
and  if  the  decoction  should  ever  reduce  the  venereal 
node,  yet  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  taking  mercury 
in  as  large  quantity,  and  for  as  long  a  time,  as  if  no 
mezereon  had  been  exhibited.  Cullen  found  this  me- 
dicine of  use  in  some  cutaneous  affections,  but,  except- 
ing an  instance  or  two  of  lepra,  Mr.  Pearson  has  very 
seldom  found  it  possessed  of  medicinal  virtue,  either 
Eh  syphilis,  or  the  sequela?  of  that  disease,  scrofula,  or 
cutaneous  affections. — (Pearson  on  Lues  Venerea,  p. 
55—59.) 

As  the  possibility  of  curing  most  forms  of  the  vene- 
real disease,  not  only  without  mercury,  but  without 
any  internal  medicines  whatever,  is  now  well  esta- 
blished, it  is  difficult  to  know  what  degree  of  importance 
to  attach  to  observations  declaring  certain  articles 
of  the  materia  medicaefneient  or  inefficient  in  the  cure 
of  that  disease;  because,  if  it  admit  of  a  spontaneous 
cure,  but  will  not  get  well  when  mezereon  or  any  other 
particular  medicine  is  exhibited,  we  are  necessarily 
obliged  to  suppose  that  such  medicine  is  worse  than 
useless. 

MODIOLUS.   The  crown  or  saw  of  a  trepan. 

MOLLITIES  OSSIUM.  A  morbid  softness  of  the 
bones,  which  become  pretef naturally  flexible,  inconse- 
quence either  of  the  inordinate  absorption  of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  from  which  their  natural  solidity  is  de- 
rived, or  else  of  this  matter  not  being  duly  secreted  into 
their  texture.  The  bones  affected  become  specifically 
lighter. — (Saillant,  Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Royale  de  Med.  t. 
8.)  Dr.  Bostock  made  some  experiments,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter 
in  bones  affected  with  mollities:  he  examined  a  dorsal 
vertebra  of  a  woman,  whose  bones  were  found  soft  and 
flexible  after  her  decease.  In  one  part'of  the  diseased 
bone,  he  found  that  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  only 
amounted  to  one-fifth  of  its  weight,  and,  in  another, 
only  to  one-eighth,  while  the  proportion  in  healthy 
bones  amounted  to  more  than  one-half  of  their  whole 
weiuht. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  and  Wilson 
on  the  Bones  and  Joints,  p.  253.)  In  rickets,  the  bones 
yield  and  become  distorted  only  by  slow  degrees,  and 
retain  their  natural  Inflexibility;  but  in  the  present  dis- 
ease, they  may  beat  once  bent  in  any  direction,  and 
frequently  admit  of  being  readily  divided  with  a  knife. 
The  mollilies  ossium  is  an  exceedingly  uncommon  dis- 
ease, and  its  causes  are  buried  in  obscurity.  It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  to  depend  upon  some  peculiar  state 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  individuals  attacked  with 
it  hav<;  been  remarked  to  be  mostly  about,  or  rather  be- 
vond  the  middle  period  of  life  (J.  Wilson,  vol.  cit.  p 
252),  and  generally,  if  not  always,  women—  (JVeau- 
m  ami  in  .flbhandl.  der  K.  K.  Josephs  Scad.  b.  2,  p.  173. 
Portal  Cour.i  d' Anatomic,  t.  I,  p-  15.)  One  instance, 
however,  is  reported,  in  which  the  patient,  was  a  young 
man,  seventeen  years  of  age.— ( Thorn  as  sin,  in  .Town, 
de  Mid.  t.  43,  p.  222.)   Surgical  writers  have  usually 
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considered  mollities  and  fragilitas  ossium  as  two  dis- 
linct  and  different  affections.    Boyer  thinks,  however, 
that  this  point  is  by  no  means  well  established.  He 
admits  that  there  have  been  a  few  rare  instances  ot 
mollities,  where  the  bones  were  completely  flexible, 
without  any  degree  of  fragility.    But  he  coiiicitds,  that 
in  almost  all  the  cases  on  record,  the  fragilitas  and 
mollities  have  been  combined.    He  regrets  that  bones, 
affected  with  fragility,  have  never  been  chemically  and 
anatomically  examined,  particularly  as  there  have  been 
persons,  who  while  living  merely  betrayed  the  symp- 
toms of  mollities  ossium,  yet  in  whom  unsuspected 
"fractures,  evidently  of  long  standing,  were  discovered 
after  death  ;  while  other  fractures  also  happened  from 
the  slightest  causes  during  the  examination  of  the 
same  bodies.— (See  Boyer,  Traiti  des  Maladies  Our. 
t.  3,  p.  007—609.)    The  truth  of  these  observations  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  reported  by  Mr.  Wilson.— 
(On  the  Bones,  Src.  p.  254.)   In  the  present  place,  I  shall 
merely  describe  the  pure  mollities  ossium,  or  that  dis- 
order of  the  bones  in  which  they  become  completely 
flexible,  and  lose  all  their  natural  firmness.    And  in  or- 
der to  give  an  idea  of  the  disorder,  I  shall  quote  the 
case  of  Madame  Supiot.    In  the  year  1747  she  had  a 
fall,  which  occasioned  her  to  keep  her  bed  for  some 
lime,  and  left  great  pain  and  weakness  in  her  loins  and 
lower  extremities.    In  about  a  year  and  a  half  after- 
ward, she  began  to  perceive  her  left  leg  particularly 
affected.    Along  with  this  weakness,  she  had  violent 
pains  over  her  whole  body,  which  increased  after  a 
miscarriage,  and  still  more  after  a  natural  delivery,  in 
the  year  1751.    She  was  now  seized  with  startings, 
great  inquietude,  and  such  violent  heats,  that  sbc  was 
almost  continuallv  in  a  sweat,  and  could  not  bear  the 
least  covering,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  while 
her  pains  continually  increased,  she  took  notice  that 
her  urine  precipitated  a  white  sediment.   Her  pains 
abated  on  the  appearance  of  the  sediment,  but  she  now 
observed  that  her  limbs  began  to  bend,  and  from  this 
time  the  softness  of  them  gradually  increased  till  her 
death.   In  the  month  of  April,  1752,  the  '.runk  of  her 
body  did  not  exceed  23  inches  in  length,  the  thorax 
was  exceedingly  ill  formed,  and  the  bones  of  the  upper 
part  were  very  much  distorted ;  those  of  the  lower  part 
were  considerably  bent.   At  length  the  thigh-bones  be- 
came so  pliable,  that  her  feet  could  easily  be  laid  on 
each  side  of  her  head.   The  right  side  did  not,  till  after 
some  time,  become  so  deformed  as  the  left;  but  it  was 
surprising  to  observe  the  alteration  which  daily  took 
place,  and  the  different  figures  assumed  by  the  limbs, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  softness  of  the  bones  ; 
so  that  when  the  sediment  in  the  urine  was  considera- 
ble, the  disease  of  the  bones  seemed  to  be  at  a  stand, 
increasing  considerably  when  it  was  snppressed.  Be- 
sides this,  she  had  violent  pains,  startings,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  spitting  of  blood,  and,  lastly,  a  fever,  with 
convulsions.   She  died  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
1752,  and  on  dissecting  her  body,  the  following  appear- 
ances were  observed f  1.  The  muscles  in  general  were 
of  a  very  soft  and  pale  consistence;  the  vastus  exter- 
nus  fascialis,  quadriceps,  biceps,  and  external  parts  of 
the  gracilis,  were  much  bhorter  than  in  their  natural 
etate,  and  more  firm  and  tense ;  while  those  oh  the  op- 
posite side  were  much  elongated,  thin,  and  very  tender ; 
in  short,  the  wHole  muscular  system  had  suffered  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  her 
lifetime.   2.  The  bones  were  entirely  dissolved,  the 
periosteum  remaining  unhurt,  so  that  they  exhibited 
only  the  form  of  a  cylinder.   3.  The  heart  and  princi- 
pal blood-vessels,  both  veins  and  arteries,  contained 
large  black  polypi,  of  a  viscid  consistence,  and  very 
unlike  those  usually  found  in  dead  bodies. 

A  case  of  softness"  of  the  bones  is  related  by' Mr. 
Gooch,  but.  considerably  different  from  the  above,  as  it 
was  attended  with  a  remarkable  fragility  of  them  be- 
fore they  became  soft.  It.  likewise  began  with  pains 
through  the  whole  body,  attended  with  feverish  symp- 
toms •  but,  after  some  weeks,  these  pains  were  confined' 
chiefly  to  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  they  were  not  in- 
creased by  pressure.  This  fragility  of  the  bones  does 
not  mnear  to  have  been  thecase  with  Madame  Supiot. 
In  the  month  of  June,  J749,  Mr.  Gooch's  patient  broke 
her  le"  in  walking  from  her  bed  to  a  chair  and  heard 
the  bone  snap.  No  callus  was  formed,  though  the 
frac'ure  was  instantly  reduced,  and  treated  by  'one  of 
the  best  surgeons  in  her  part  of  the  country ;  but,  in- 
»tead,of  this,  the  bones  began  to  grow  flexible,  and  m 


a  few  months  were  so  from  the  knee  to  the  ankli. 
The  disease  still  continued  to  increase,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  the  other  leg  and  thigh  were  affected  in  the 
same  manner,  after  which  both  legs  and  tliigliB became 
cedeinatous,  liable  to  excoriations,  and  discharged  n 
thin  yellow  ichor.  Scorbutic  symptoms  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  winter  after  the  leg  was  broken,  and  her 
gums  began  to  bleed.  Tonic  medicines  were  exhibited 
without  any  success,  except  Ihat  her  menstruation  was 
more  regular,  and  her  appetite  and  digestion  were  im- 
proved; but  towards  the  end  of  her  life,  her  breathing 
became  difficult,  the  spine  distorted,  and  a  pain  in  the 
loins  took  place  upon  every  motion  of  the  vertebra; 
and  as  her  limbs  were  now  quite  useless,  she  waiob> 
liged  to  sit  upright  in  bed.  At  last  the  ends  of  the 
bones  on  which  she  sat  having  become  also  very  soft, 
spread  much,  and  the  ends  of  her  fingers  and  Ihumbi, 
by  frequent  endeavours  to  raise  herself,  became  alto  ' 
very  broad,  and  the  phalanges  crooked.'  The  jlexibi- 
'  lity  of  the  bones  gradually  increased,  and  became  more 
general,  attended  With  a  wasting  of  the  flesh,  and  ex- 
cessive difficulty  of  breathing.  The  menstrual  flux 
totally  ceased  four  months  before  her  death;  her  legs, 
which  were  very  anasarcous,  and  excoriated  almost  all 
over,  became  erysipelatous;  but  she  retained  her  senses 
to  the  last.  She  expired  suddenly,  having  talked  in  ,i 
composed  manner  concerning  her  miserable  situation 
and  approaching  end,  only  a  few  moments  before  her 
death. 

On  examining  the  body,  she  was  found  to  have  lost 
two  feet  two  inches  of  hernatural  statute  The  heart 
and  lungs  appeared  sound,  but  had  been  much  confined, 
principally  by  the  liver,  which  was  enlarged  in  an  ej 
traordinary  degree ;  it  was  not  however,  scirrhous,  nor 
in  any  other  way  diseased.  The  spleen  was  very 
small,  and  the  mesentery  had  one  large  scirrhous  gland. 
All  the  bones  except  the  teeth  were  softened,  so  that 
scarcely  any  of  them  could  resist  the  knife ;  but  thosi 
of  the  lower  extremities  were  the  most  dissolved,  being 
changed  into  a  kind  of  parenchymous  substance,  like 
soft  dark-coloured  liver,  without  any  offensive  smell. 
So  completely,  indeed,  were  they  decomposed,  that  the 
knife  met  with  less  resistance  in  cutting  through  them 
than  sound  muscular  flesh,  though  some  bony  lamellar 
were  here  and  there  to  be  met  with,  but  as  thin  as  an 
egg-shell.  .  The  most  compact  bones,  and  those  which 
contained  the  greatest  quantity  of  marrow,  were  the 
most  dissolved  ;  and  it  was  observable  that  the  disso- 
lution began  internally,  for  the  bony  laminae  remained 
here  and  there  on  the  outside  and  nowhere  else.  Th* 
periosteum  was  rather  thicker  than  ordinary,  and  the 
cartilages  thinner ;  but  not  in  a  state  of  dissolution. 
The  bones  were  found  to  contain  a  great  quantity  o( 
oily  matter  and  little  earth. .  No  cause  could  be  as- 
signed lor  the  disease ;  and  in  the  case  of  Madame 
Supiot,  the  one  assigned,  viz.  that  of  her  eating  too 
much  salt,  seems  totally  inadequate  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  disorder.  All  the  cases  of  mollities  ossium 
on  record  have  proved  fatal,  and  no  means  of  cure  arc 
yet  known.  . 

For  additional  observations  connected  with  this 
subject,  refer  to  Fragilitas  Ossium  and  Rickdi. 
Boyer  and  Ricberand  treat  of  mollities  ossium  and 
rickets,  as  one  and  the  same  disease.  But  as  Mr.  Wil- 
son observes,  the  first,  differs  from  rickets  in  attacking 
people  of  middle  age  or  rather  older,  and  not  particu- 
larly children ;  and  it  differs  also  in  the  change  pro- 
duced  in  the  bones  themselves,  which,  when  dried,  no 
not  appear  as  if  they  had  been  long  steeped  in  weak 
acid,  with  their  animal  part  nearly  unchanged;  but 
both  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  ammal  matter 
appear  to  have  been  absorbed,  so  as  to  leave  mere 
shells,  which  are  also  softer  than  natural  bones  of  tlie 
sarue  thickness.  Mr.  Wilson  farther  informs  us,  that 
large  cavities  are  met  with  in  the  substance  of  the 
hones,  and  sometimes  communicate  with  the  soft  parts 
surrounding  them.  In  some  of  these  cavities  is  con- 
tained oily  matter,  like  boiled  marrow ;  ami  in  others, 
masses  of  coagulated  blood,  and  a  soft  inorganic  animai 
substance. — (J.  Wilson  onthe  Bor.es,&rc.p.%>S.  tnerel, 
Diss.  Dcscriptionem  el  Casus  aliquot  Osteomalacia 
sistens  Upsal,  1788.  Morand,  in  Journ.  des  Savant, 
1792,  c t  Mam  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1752.  Morant, 
jnnt,  in  Mem.  de  V. fiend,  des  Sciences,  1764,  p.  206.  bee 
also  T.  Lambert.,  Rrlation  de  la  Maladie  de  Bernard 
d'Jtrmairvac,  Surun  Ranwllissement  des  Os ;  Toulon", 
1700.    Fernelius,  in  lib.  de  abditis  rerum  causis.  /«- 
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Sarthohnut,  Hist.  Jlnat.  cent.  4.  Petit  Histoirc  de 
VAcad.  ties  Sciences,  1722.  Hoin,  ibid.  1764.  'Qagli- 
ardi,  Jinalomes  Ossium  ;  Roma,  1789.  C.  O.  Ludwig, 
Programma,  quo  observata  in  sectione  Cadaveris 
F<Bmin<s  cujus  Ossa  emollita  erant  proponit;  Lips. 
1757.  Fries,  Dissert,  de  Emollitione  Ossium  y&rgen- 
tor.  1775.  Thomson,  in  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries  "vol. 
5.  p.  259.  Chirurgical  Obs.  and  Cases,  by  William 
Bromfield,  vol.  2,  p.  50,  Src.  Boyer,  Traitidcs  Mala- 
dies Chir.  t.  3,  p.  607,  .S-c.  Paris,  1814.  Richerand, 
Jfosogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  142.  What  these  two  writers 
say,  however,  chiefly  niates  to  rickets.  We  meet  with 
cases  of  Moliities  Ossium  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions ;  Act.  Haffniens.;  Ephem.  JVat.  Cur. ;  Savi- 
ard's  Obs.'  Chir. ;  the  writings  of  Forestus ;  Gooch's 
Chirurgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  393—399,  ed.  1792,  ire 
J.  Wilson,  on  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of  the 
Skeleton ;  and  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones  and  Joints, 
p.  252,  <$-c.  8vo.  Land.  1820.  Good's  Study  of  Medi- 
cine, vol.5,  p.  384,  ed.  3.  Howship,  in  Edin.  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  137.) 

MONOCULUS.  (From  povos,  single,  and  oculus, 
the  eye.)  A  bandage  formerly  applied  to  the  fistula 
lachrymalis,  and  diseases  of  the  eye.  It  consists  of  a 
single-headed  roller,  the  end  of  which  is  to  be  put  on 
the  back  of  the  neck,  and  one  turn  made  over  the 
forehead  so  as  to  meet  the  extremity -of  the  bandage. 
The  roller  is  then  to  descend  under  the  ear  of  the  side 
affected,  and  to  pass  obliquely  over  the  cheek  under- 
neath the  eye,  and  next  over  the  root  of  the  nose  and 
the  parietal  bone,  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  third 
turn  of  the  roller  is  to  overlap  the  second  a  little ;  the 
liini,  lln-  fourth;  making  what  the  French  call  do- 
moires  j  and  the  application  of  the  bandage  is  com- 
pleted by  making  turns  round  the  head. 

MORTIFICATION  is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  with- 
out Inflammation ;  the  other  preceded  by  it.  To  this 
last  species  of  mortification,  the,  terms  inflammatory, 
humid,  or  acute  gangrene,  are  often  applied ;  while  the 
second,  or  that  which  is  not  preceded  by  any  or  much 
inflammation,  has  been  distinguished  by  the  epithets 
dry  or  chronic,  and  sometimes  idiopathic,  when  no 
cause  for  the  origin  of  the  disease  can  be  assigned. 
According  to  Mr.  Hiinter,  inflammation  is  an  increased 
action  of  that  power  which  a  part  naturally  possesses  ; 
and,  in  healthy  inflammations  at  least,  it  is  probably 
attended  with  an  increase  of  power.  In  cases,  how- 
ever, which  are  to  terminate  in  mortification,  there  is 
no  increase  of  power;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  diminu- 
tion of  it.  This,  when  joined  to  an  increased  action, 
becomes  a  pause  of  mortification,  by  destroying  the 
balance  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  power 
and  action  of  every  part.  There  are,  besides,  cases 
of  mortification  preceded  by  inflammation,  which  do 
nob  arise  wholly  from  that  as  a  cause:  of  this  kind 
are  Hie  carbuncle  and  the  slough  formed  in  the  small- 
pox pustule.— (Hunter.) 

The  first  general  division  of  mortification,  therefore, 
is  into  two  kinds;  first,  into  the  inflammatory,  humid, 
or  acute  ;  and  secondly,  into  the  dry  or  chronic.  But 
the  disorder,  is  also  subdivided  into  many  species, 
which  are  determined  by  tiffe  nature  of  their  particular 
exciting  causes,  as  will  be  presently  detailed. 

Howvrr,  ^  jg  remarked,  that  acute  or  rapid  mortifi- 
cations are  not  necessarily  humid,  as  the  slough  from 
the  application  of  caustic  potassa  proves,  and  the  con- 
verse also  is  true  in  some  cases  of  sphacelus  senilis.— 
{.fames  on  Inflammation,  p.  9f>.)  Mr.  Guthrie  also  as- 
uerts,  that  mortification  from  wounds  and  external 
injuries  may  be  either  humid  or  dry,  or  of  both  kinds 
together,  where  the  circumstances  are  particular.— 
(On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  fyc.  p.  122,  e<i.  2.)  Tile  doctrine 
that  any  case  of  iirorlification  is  entirely  without  in- 
Panimation,  has  sometimes  been  deemed  questionable  ■ 
and  Mr.  James  expresses  bis  belief  that  the  disorder  is 
frenerally  preceded  by  inflammation,  and  invariably 
ticoomp anted  with  some  .degree  of  it.  And  says  he 
•:  whether  mortification  be  a  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation or  not.Mt  nmy,  perhaps,  with  ^reason  be  consi- 
dered as  standing  im  the  same  relation  to  inflamma 
tion  as  adhesion,  suppuration,  or  ulceration  j  they  may 
nil  lie  preceded  by  a  high  degree,  or  it  may  be  scarcely 
sensible." — (P.  81,  85.)  .  ' 

When  any  part  of  the-  body  loyea  all  motion,  sensi- 
bility, and  natural  heat,  and  becomes  of  a  brown  livid 
or  black  colour,  it  is  said  to  be  affected  Wah  sphacelus' 
that is,complete mortification,  Asloirgasaiiyierisibility' 


motion,  and  warmth  continue,  the  state  of  the  disorder 
is  termed  gangrene.  This  word  is  here  made  use  of  te 
signify  only  a"  degree  of  sphacelus,  or  rather  the  pro- 
cess by  which  any  local  disorder  falls  into  the  state  of 
complete  mortification.  Many  authors  use  both  terms 
synonymously ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  gangrene 
does  not  invariably  end  in  sphacelus ;  nor  is  the  latter 
always  preceded  by  the  former.— (Richter,  .Unfangsgr. 
der  Wundarzn.  b.  1,  leap.  3.)  There  are  some  surgical 
writers,  who  make  the  distinguishing  circumstances  of 
sphacelus  to  be  the  extension  of  the  disorder  to  the 
bones  as  well  as  the  soft  parts. — (Lassus,  Patholugie 
Chir.  t.  \,p.  30, ed.  1809.) 

At  present,  however,  this  last  application  of  the  term 
sphacelus  is  never  made  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Pearson  has 
rightly1  observed,  the  distinctions  "  which  are  lbunded 
merely  upon  the  parts  that  suffer,  or  upon  the  profun- 
dity to  which  the  disease  has  penetrated  seem  inade- 
quate and  useless." — (Principles  of  Surgery,  p.  115,  ed. 
2.)  The  manner  in  which  Dr.  J.  Thomson  views 
the  subject,  may  be  considered  as  coinciding  with  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  best  modern  surgeons.  "  I 
shall  employ  the  term  gangrene  (ssys  he)  to  express 
that  state  of  mortification  in  inflamed  parts,  which 
precedes  the  death  of  the  part ;  a  stage  in  which  there 
is  a  diminution,  but  not  a  total  destruction  of  the 
powers  of  life ;  in  which  the  blood  appears  to  circu- 
late through  the  larger  vessels;  in  which  the  nerves 
retain  a  portion  of  their  sensibility ;  and  in  which,  per- 
haps, the  part  affected  may  still  be  supposed  to  be  ca- 
pable of  recovery,  The  word  sphacelus  I  shall  use  to 
denote  the  complete  death  or  mortification  of  a  part  ; 
that  state,  in  which  the  powers  of  life  have  become 
extinct ;  in  which  the  blood  ceases  to  circulate  ;  and  in 
which  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  is  lost,  whether  the 
dead  or  mortified  part  has  or  has  w>t  become  actually 
putrid,  or  shown  any  tendency  to  separate  and  fall 
away  from  the  living  and  sound  parts.  Putrefaction, 
or  the  spontaneous  process  by  which  animal  bodies  are 
decomposed,  is  an  accidental,  and  not  necessary  effect 
of  the  state  of  mortification'.  It  takes  place  at  very 
different  periods,  after  the  death  of  particular  parts  ; 
and  these  periods,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  alwaytl 
regulated,  not  only  by  external  circumstances,  such  as 
the  humidity  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
also  by  the  peculiar  structure  and  morbid  conditions 
of  the  animal  texture,  or  organ,  in  which  the  putrefac- 
tion occurs.  The  term  sphacelus  has,  I  know,  been 
employed  to  express  that  a  part  is  not  only  completely 
dead,  or  mortified,  but  also  that  that  part  has  become 
putrid,  and  is  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  sur- 
rounding and  living  parts.  But  as  putrefaction  is  not  a 
necessary  or  immediate  consequence  of  mortification 
or  partial  death  in  animal  bodies,  this  use  of  the  term 
sphacelus  is  obviously  improper."— (On  Inflammation, 
p.  504.) 

The  causes  of  mortification  are  either  internal  or  ex- 
ternal. It  is  commonly  taught  in  the  medical  schoolson 
the  continent,  that  the  internal  causes  probably  operate 
after  the  manner  of  a  deleterious  substance,  which, 
being  introduced  into  the  circulation,  occasions  a  putre- 
faction of  the  fluids.— (Lassus,  ap.  et  loc.  cit.)— Boyer 
also  professes  a  similar,  notion  (see  Traite  des  Mala- 
dies Chir.  1. 1,  p.  140),  as  well  as  Larrey  in  his  account 
of  traumatic  gangrene ;  a  statement  which  has  drawn 
forth  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Guthrie.  The  doctrine  is 
supported  by  no  sort  of  proof,  and  may  be  considered 
as  entirely  hypothetical,  if  not  decidedly  erroneous. 
There  are,  indeed,  as  Boyer  lias  noticed,  some  sponta- 
neous mortifications,  the  primitive  cause  of  which  is  not 
always  well  understood :  an  inflammation,  apparently 
slight,  may  become  gangrenous  immediately  it  lias 
made  its  appearance.  In  scorbutic,  venereal,  and 
small-pox  cases,  we  have  daily  instances  of  this  fact. 
Other  internal  causes,  without  any  very  evident  prc- 
existent  disease,  sometimes  destroy  persons  by  gangre- 
nous mischief,  whoiare  but  little  advanced  in  years.— 
(Saviard,  Olis.  16.  Holler,  Disput.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  551.). 
Ceitain  poisonous,  acrid,  caustic  substances  taken  in- 
wardly, or  introduced  under  the  skin,  may  have  the 
same  effect,  by  annihilating  the  vita!  action,  or  de-' 
stroying  the  texture  of  the  parts. — (Lass&s,  Pathologie 
Chir.  t.  1,  p.  31.)  But  though  these  observations  may 
ail  be  entirely  correct,  they  by  no  means  justify  thje 
conclusion,  that  the  internal  causes'  of  mortification 
ever  act  like  a  deleterious  matter  producing^  putrefac- 
tion of  the  fluids.    The  mortification  of  the  toes  and 
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feet,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Pott^  is  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed chiefly  from  unknown  internal  causes,  though 
sometimes  attended  will)  an  ossified  statetjf  the  arteries. 

Another  remarkable  specimen  of  mortification  from 
an  internal  cause,  is  that  originating  from  eating  bread 
made  of  bad  black  wheat  or  rye.    Besides  occurring 
as  an  original  idiopathic  disease,  and  from  obstruction 
of  arteries,  chronic  or  dry  gangrene  (observes  Dr. 
Thomson)  may  be  induced  by  the  action  of  substances 
taken  into  the  stomach,  which  seem  to  produce  it  as  a 
specific  effect  in  parts  remote  from  the  source  of  tlie 
circulation.    The  most  siugular  example  which  we 
Jiave  of  this  is  in  the  gangrene  produced  by  the  eating 
of  a  particular  kind  of  unsound  or  diseased  rye.    J.  ms 
species  of  mortification  has  been  rarely  observed  in 
England  I  but  it  has  been  frequently  seen  on  the  con- 
tinent, where  it  has  been  repeatedly  known  to  prevail 
in  some  districts,  where  rye  forms  a  principal  article 
of  food,  as  an  endeu.ial  disease.    It  occurs,  however 
in  such  districts  only  after  wet  seasons,  in  which  that 
srain  is  affected  with  a  particular  disease,  well  known 
in  France  by  the  name  of  the  Ergot,  or  cockspur  rye. 
In  this  disease,  the  grains  of  rye  glow  to  a  large  size, 
acquire  a  black  colour,  and  have  a  compact  horny  con- 
sistence.   The  species  of  mortification  produced  by 
eating  this  substance,  was  first  particularly  described 
by  Dodard.— {SeeJourn.  dcs  Savons,  an.  lb/b.)    1  he 
part  affected  became  at  first  insensible  and  cold,  and  ii> 
the  progress  of  the  disorder,  dry,  hard,  and  withered. 
In  very  malignant  cases,  there  was  delirium.  Dodard  s 
description  of  the  complaint  was  very  imperfect;  but 
he  has  mentioned  a  circumstance  lending  strongly  to 
prove  that  the  disease  actually  arose  from  the  a  leged 
cause-  viz.  that  fowls  fed  with  cockspur  rye  are  killed 
ov  it.    Saviard  informs  us,  that  he  saw  this  disease  in 
the  vear  1694,  at  the  H6tel-Dieu  of  Orleans.    It  at- 
tacked the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  which  were 
rendered,  in  the  course  of.lhe  disorder,  as  dry  as  touch- 
wood, and  as  emaciated  as  the  limbs  of  Egyptian 
mummies.  ■  In  1710,  Noel,  surgeon  to  the  Hdtel-Dieu 
at  Orleans,  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris  an  account  of  this  peculiar  mortifica- 
tion   About  fifty  people,  men  and  children,  had  come 
that  season  into  his  hospital  with  the  affliction.  Ac- 
cording to  Noel,  the  disorder  always  began  in  the  toes, 
and  extended  itself  gradually  along  the  foot  and  leu, 
till  it  sometimes  rose  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh- 
He  had  never  seen  any  of  the  female  sex  affected  with 
it,  and  had  observed  only  one  instance  of  it  in  the 
upper  extremities.    The  Academy  received  the  history 
of  one  casein  which  the  lower  extremities  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  bodv  Ml  the  articulations  of  the  thigh- 
bones with  the   acetabula;   the  first  example  (Dr. 
Thomson  believes)  of  this  separation  upon  record; 
and  it  was  the  occurrence  of  this,  and  of  similar  cases, 
that  probably  first  suggested  the  operation  of  amputa- 
tion at  the  hip-joint— tSee  Thomson's  Lectures  on  In- 
flammation, p.  541.)    As  Noel's  patients  did  not  come 
under  his  care  till  after  the  disease  had  existed  some 
time,  he  could  not  describe  from  his  own  observation 
the  early  symptoms;  but  the  patients  had  often  told 
him,  that  the  disease  generally  began  in  one  or  both 
feet  with  pain,  redness,'  and  a  sensation  of  heat,  as 
burning  as  the  fire;  and  that,  at  the  end  of  some  days, 
these  symptoms  ceased  as  quickly  as  they  had  come 
on  when  the  extreme  sensation  of  heal,  which  they 
had  formerly  felt,  was  changed  into  cold.    The  part 
affecled  (adds  Noel)  was  black,  like  a  piece  of  char- 
coal and  as  dry  as  if  it  had  passed  through  the  fire. 
AfteV  some  irfne,  a  line  of  separation  was  formed  be- 
tween the  dead  and  living  parts,  like  that  which  ap- 
pears in  the  separation  of  a  slough  produced  by  the 
cautery  and  the  complete  separatum  of  the  limb  was, 
in  many  cases,  effected  by  nature  alone.    In  others, 
Noel  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  amputation. 

This  disease  appeared  in  Switzerland  in  1709  and 
1716  and  its  symptoms  and  progress  in  that  country 
have  been  accurately  described  by  Langius  in  a  disser- 
tation entitled  *'  Dcsc.riplio  Morbofum  ex  Esu  Clavo- 

r*«-i«aud'  physician  in  Dauphiny,  where  this  disease 
appeared  also  in  1709,  stales,  .hat  many  of  the  patients 
were  affected  with  swellings  of  the  feel  and  legs,  and 
of  he  hands  and  arms,  which  degenerated  into  a  ean- 
Srene  inat  penetrated  to  the  bone,  and  produced  a  sepa- 
Sn  of  theaffecled  limb.  The  drsnrder  was  attended 
w  h  dhTerent  symptoms  indifferent  individuals.  Some 


suffered  very  violent  pain,  accompanied  by  an  insuf 
ferable  sensation  of  heal,  although  the  part  affected 
often  felt  cold  to  the  touch.  In  other  paiients,  redness, 
with  much  swelling,  supeivened,  attended  with 'lever 
and  delirium.  Other  patients  were  wiUiout  any  fever 
or  delirium,  though  Ihey  seemed  to  suffer  equal  pain. 
In  some  patients,  the  parts  affected  became  withered, 
dry,  and  black,  like  charcoal.  The  separation  of  the 
dead  parts  from  the  living  took  place  wilh  the  inostex- 
cruciating  pain,  and  a  sensation  resembling  that  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  application  of  tire.  This  sensation 
was  sometimes  intermittent,  and  in  other  instances  it 
was  succeeded  by  anequally  harassingsensationof  cold. 

According  to  Bassau,  surgeon  to  the  hospital  of  St. 
Antoine  in  Dauphiny,  the  cases  which  he  saw  were 
not  all  of  the  dry  kind;  the  limb  sometimes  becoming 
puirid,  and  maggots  being  generated.  He  says  that 
the  disease  was  not  infectious,  and  it  attacked  indis- 
criminately men,  women,  and  children. 

The  degree  of  fatality  caused  by  this  species  of  mor- 
tification, seems  to  have  been  extremely  various.  In 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
1748,  M.  Duliamel  mentions,  that  of  120  persons  af- 
flicted, scarcely  four  or  five  recovered  with  their  lives. 
According  to  Langius,  it  was  equally  fatal  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Dr.  Thomson  believes  that  the  preceding  sort  of  gan- 
grene has  never  occurred  in  this  country,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Charlton  Woolastuii, 
in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1762;  and  which  proceeded  from 
I  eating  unsound  wheat,  not  rye.— (See  Lectures  on  In- 
|  flu  mutation,  p.  548.)  For  farther  particulars  relating 
to  ihis  curious  kind  mortification,  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  this  valuable  work. 
'  The  external  causes  of  mortification  which  are  ma- 
nifest, and  act  mechanically  or  chemically,  ate  burns ; 
excessive  cold  ;  the  application  of  caustics;  the  pre- 
sence of  any  ichorous,  urinary,  or  fecal  matter  effused 
in  the  cellular  substance;  violent  contusions,  such  as 
are  produced  by  gun-shot  wounds,  or  bad  fractures; 
the  strangulation  of  a  part,  ns  in  cases  of  hernia,  or 
when  polypi  or  other  tumours  are  tied  ;  a  high  degree 
of  inflammation;  and,  lastly,  everything  that  has  the 
power  of  stopping  the  circulation  and  nervous  eiiorgy 
in  parts.— (Lassns,  Pathologie  Chir.  t.  I,p34,  35.) 

Inflammation  is  one  of  the  most  fiequeiil  ucriisinii/il 
causes  of  mortification.    But,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, the  death  of  a  part  may  take  place  without 
any  well  marked  appearance  ofprevious  inflammatory 
disorder;  and  the  latter,  even  when  present,  has  fre- 
quently less  share  in  the  mischief  than  other  inci- 
dental circumstances,  and  i9,  in  reality,  only  an  effect 
of  the  very  same  cause  which  produces  the  sphacelus 
itself.    It  is  often  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  acpialjn- 
^animation  precedes  the  occurrence  or  not;  for  a  part, 
before  it  mortifies,  is  in  certain  instances  only  altecieu 
with  pain,  and  with  no  degree  of  preternatural  redness. 
Lastlv,  when  mortification  is  unquestionably  preceded 
by  inflammation,  there  are  so  many  var.eties  ot  ne 
disorder  depending  on  incidental  causes,  that  these  lat- 
ter demand  more  attention  than  the  inflaminulion.- 
I  Richter,  Anfangsgr.  b-  1,  kap.  3.) 
'  Mr.  James  enumerates  the  following  circumstance!, 
as  capable  of  influencing,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the 
disposition  of  inflammation  to  terminate  i"  ll',"."'nc'- 
tion.    1.  The  powers  of  the  part  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation occurs,  being  naturally  weak,  as  in  fibrous 
mbranes,  the  scrotum,  &c.  2.  The  remote  supply  ol 
blood  or  nervous  energy,  as  in  the  lower  ™"™Me>- 
3.  Obstruction  to  the  return  ol"  blood.   4.  To  the  sup- 
ply of  blood.   5.  Disease  in  the  heart  or  vessel*.  «• 
Debility  from  age,  habits  of  life,  disorder  <>.  lire  ui- 
gesiiveorgajrs,  or  fever.   7.  Poor  living,  foul  air.  im- 
proper food,  scurvv,  &c.   8.  Impairment  ol  organlza- 
tion  from  external  injury.    9.  Of  the  nervous  power 
by  poisons.    10.  Undue  exeitementqf  weakened  pari*. 
II.  Depressing  remedies.     12  Pressure  and  tension. 
13.  Excessive  violence  of  inflammatory  aciioiri  i«- 
Peculiar  disposition  in  the  constitution.— (•/«">«  o» 
Inflammation,  p.102.)  ,  ."  .  , 

Healthy  phlegmonous  inflammation  seldom  en us  m 
mortification,  except  when  it  is  unusually  violent  snu 


extensive.  .  .  ,v. 

Of  all  the  inflammatory  complaints  to  whicti  tne 
system  is  liable,  phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  ,!'1serv': 
most  frequently  to  terminate  in  irangrene.  H  is  a  case 
that  demands  the  prompt  employment  of  active  ami- 
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The  symptoms  of  mortification  from  inflammation 
take  place  variously,  yet  generally  as  follows™ie 
pain  and  sympathetic  fever  suddenly  dirainfsh  thenar! 
affected  becomes  soft,  and  of  a  livid  cXur c H 
the  same  tune,  more  or  less  of  its  natural  warmth  and 
sensibility  In  some  places,  the  cuticle  is  deTacl.ed 
while  in  other  situations  vesicles  arise,  filled  with  a 
clear  or  turbid  fluid.  Such  is  the  state  to  winch  we 
apply  the  term  gangrene,  and  which  stage  of  the  dis- 
order too  often  rapidly  advances  to  sphacelus when 
the  part  becomes  a  cold,  black,  fibrous,  senseless  sub- 
stance, called  in  technical  language  a  slough 

It  merits  notice,  however,  that  "in  casts  in  which 
gangrene  immediately  succeeds  inflammation,  these 
two  morbid  states  may,  in  some  measure,  be  regarded 
as  stages  cr  periods  of  the  same  disease.  Thev  Dass 
insensibly  into  one  another;  nor  is  it  possible  to  sav 
precisely  where  the  one  state  ends,  and  the  other  com- 
mences. !l  he  symptoms  of  inflammation  in  these 
cases  do  not  disappear  before  those  of  gangrene  come 
on  ;  but  seem  rather  to  undergo  a  gradual  and  almost 
imperceptible  change.  or  conversion,  into  one  another 
J  Ac  redness  acquires  a  deeper  tinge,  and  spreads  far- 
ther than  formerly  ;  the  swelling, increases  and  becomes 
more  doughy;  ,and  in  this  incipient  stage,  the  «an- 
grene,  particularly  when  it  attacks  the  cutaneous  tex- 
ture, often  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  ery- 
sipelas. —(See  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation, 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  "  the  part  of  the  body 
which  Becomes  affected  with  gangrene  does  not  im- 
mediately lose  its  sensibility,  for  the  pain,  on  the  con 
trary,  is  often  very  much  aggravated  by  the  approach 
of  this  state.  The  blood  also  still  continues  to  circu- 
late, at  least  in  the  larger  vessels  of  the  part,  but  per- 
tiapswith  less  force;  and  from  the  resistance  which 
it  meets  with  in  passing  through  the  capillaries,  in  less 
quantity  than  formerly.  The  serous  effusion  into  the 
'cellular  membrane  continuing  to  increase,  and  the 
action  of  the  absorbent  and  sanguiferous  vessels  to  di- 
mmish, the  part  becomes  at  length  incapable  of  bein» 
restored  to  its' former  office  in  the  animal  economy  It 
is,  therefore,  irf  its  earlier  stages  only,  that  gangrene 
is  to  he  considered  as  an  affection  admitting  of  cure 
for  there  are  limits,  beyond  which,  if  it  pass,  recovery 
becomes  impossible.  These  limits  it  may  not,  in  every 
instance,  be  easy  to  define;  but  they  form  the  bounda- 
ries between  incipient  gangrene  and  the  ultimate  ter- 
mination of  that  state  in,  sphacelus."-(  Thomson,  op. 

Clt.  p.  OUT.)  ' 

The  causes  which  produce  mortification  by  impedine 
the  return  of  blood  from  the  part  affected,  for  the  most 
part, operate  by  making  pressure  on  the  trunk  or  prin- 
cipal branches  of  a  vein.  In  these  instances,  there  is 
always  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  part  which 
Bret  swells,  becomes  of  a  livid  colour,  tense,  and  verv 
painful.  Soon  afterward  blisters  arise,  and  the  nan 
becomes  soft,  oedematous,  cold,  insensible,  emphyse- 
matous black,  a/id  fetid.  Such  are  the  circumstances 
which  happen  m  strangulated  hernia,  in  tied  polvni 
and  in  a  limb  in  which  the  veins  have  been  so  com- 
passed by  any  hard  swelling,  such  as  the  head' of  a 
dislocated  bone,  as  to  excite  mortification. 

Other  causes  operate  by  preventing  the  entrance  of 
arterial  blood.  The  application  of  a  ligature  to  an  ar- 
tery, as  practised  in  several  surgical  cases/and  all 
external  pressure  that  closes  the  artery  or  arteries  on 
which  a  part  entirely  depends  for  its  supply  of  blood, 
have  this  effect.  Mortification  does  not,  however  al- 
ways take  place  when  the  trunk  of  an  artery  is  'ren- 
dered impervious,  because  nature  furnishes  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  blood ,  through.coHatera  rfm  fibations 
But  when  the  disorder  does  happen,  the  mm  nm 
monly  first  becomes  pale,  flaccid,  and'  coVand  soon 
aand  peh'sheshr,nkS'         *  ^™  btack" 

,In  some  cases,  the  mortification  proceeds  notsimnlv 
from  the  interrupts  of  the  course  of  the  blood  tnroush 
the  principal  artery  or  arteries,  but  its  occurrence  U 
promoted  by  great  violence  done  to  the  limb  and  in 
particular  by  the  injection  and  distention  of  the  cellular 
membrane  with  effused  blood.  No  doubt  all  these 
causes  operated  in  the  fatal  example  of  mortification 
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which  followed  a  fracture  of  the  thigh,  attended  with 
laceration  of  the  femoral  artery,  as  related  bv  Sir  A 
Cooper.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  I,  p.  296.) 

It  is  usually  represented  by  writers,  that  mortifica- 
tion may  proceed  from  a  mere  lessening  of  the  com 
mumcation  of  blood  and  nervous,  energy  to  a  pan 
However,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  parts  deprived  of 
all  connexion  with  the  sensoriuni,  by  the  division  or 
paralytic  state  of  their  nerves,  do  not  frequently  perish 
on  this  account.  But  as  their  functions  are  carried  on 
with  less  vigour,  and  their  vitality  is  weakened,  the 
same  causes  which  sometimes  produce  mortification 
in  parts  differently  circumstanced,  must  much  more 
readily  occasion  it  in  them.  Among  the  causes  of  the 
present  species  of  mortification  may  be  mentioned, 
meat  debility,  extreme  old  age,  a  thickening  and  ossi- 
hcation  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  and  a  consequent 
diminution  of  their  capacity,  and  of  their  muscular 
and  elastic  power. 

•  'nw per,  the  anatomist,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  who  took  notice  of  this  ossifkation  of  the  ar- 
teries of  the  leg,  in  persons  who  had  died  of  mortifica- 
tion of  the  feet  and  toes._(See  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  23,  ». 

all<1  vol.  24,  p.  1970.)    A  similar  case  was  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Beckefr,  of  which  he  has  given  an'ac- 
count  in  his  Chirurgical  Observations.    The  occur- 
rence was  also  mentioned  by  Naish.— (See  Phil.  Trans, 
vol.  31,^.226.)    Dr.  J.  Thomson  has  seen  one  example 
of  a  very  complete  ossification  of  the  arteries  of  the 
leg,  accompanying  a  mortification  of  the  feet  and' toes 
—(0)i  Inflammation,  p.  537.)    Speaking  of  ihe  same 
subject,   Mr.  Hodgson  remarks:    "Experience  has 
proved  this  condition  tff  the  arteries  to  be  at  least  a 
constant  attendant  upon  one  species  of  gangrene,  to 
which  the  extremities  of  old  subjects  are  liable;  and  I 
have  lound  the  three  principal  arteries  of  the  leg  nearly 
obliterated  by  calcareous  matter  in  two  fatal  cases  of 
cms  disease.   But  our  knowledge  of  the  power  of  col- 
lateral circulation,  in  every  part  of  the  body,  will  not 
allow  us  to  admit  the  obliteration  of  the  trunks  as  a 
sumcient  cause  of  mortification,  from  a  deficient  sup- 
ply of  blood.   It  is  therefore  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
member, that  the  same  disease  may  probably  exist  in 
the  collateral  branches,  upon  which  it  has  produced 
similar  effects.   But  if  an  extent  of  vessel  be  converted 
into  a  calcareous  cylinder,  it  loses  its  elasticity  and  or, 
game  powers,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  afford  any  assist- 
ance to  the  propulsion  of  the  bipod ;  and  the  existence 
ot  parts,  supplied  by  vessels  in  this  state,  constitutes  a 
strong  argument  against  the  agency  of  the  arteries  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.   The  above  observations 
on  the  cause  of  this  species  of  gangrene,  at  once  ex- 
pose its  incurable  nature;  and  this  state  of  the  blood- 
vessels renders  the  danger  of  amputation  very  con- 
siderable, unless  fortunately  the  disease  in  the  arteries 
ua  "    -atend  t0  the  Part  at  which  lhe  ligature  is  ap- 
plied. — vbee  Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  the  Arteries  and 
reins  p.  41.)    However,  although  the  ossified  state  of 
an  anery  must  certainly  be  unfavourable  to  itshealine 
t  does  not  constantly  prevent  this  desirable  event.- 
(bee -  Case  m  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  193.) 

I  he  preceding  facts  are  particularly  entitled  to  atten 
mn  because  as  we  shall  presently  find,  the  opinion 
that  the  mortification  of  the  toes  and  feet  arose  from 

TJ^  aCT\  °f/h/  arteries  was  considered  by  Mn 
™  as  destitute  of  foundation. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  sometimes  other  causes 
are  concerned  Fabricius  Hildanus  menUons  a  fatal 
case  of  mortification  orthe  feet  and  legs,  where  the 
S  In  f.  '2  the  Vlmi  of  lffe>  and  apparent 
it  f  Ut'0a  ,After  death>  a  scirrhous  tumour 
™-  „  surrounding  and  compressing  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  aorta,  near  their  bifurcation,  so  as  to 
P'event  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lower 
extremities.  Mortification  of  the  extremities  also 
sometimes  occurs  from  deficient  circulation  in  the  pro- 
gress of  diseases  of  the  heart.  In  a  case  of  dropsy  of 
the  chest,  Sir  A.Cooper  has  seen  a  small  spot  on  the 
leg  become  all  at  once  black,  without  any  appearance 
of  inflammation.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  ],/».296.) 

The  mortification  arising  from  long  continuance  in 
the  same  posture,  is  chiefly  attributable  to  debility  and 
the  unremitted  pressure  which  parts  sustain,  and 
which  obstructs  the  circulation.  Surgeons  hjve  fre- 
quent occasion  to  see  melancholy  examples  of  this  kind 
of  mortification,  particularly  in  cases  of  fractures  pa- 
ralysis from  disease  of  the  vertebra?,  injuries  of  the 
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some  or  pelvis,  be  The  mischief  most  readily  occurs 
Xre  the  bones  have  the  least  flesh  upon  t h-,n  , 
consequently,  where  all  external  pressure  ha*  the 
greatest  effect;  as,  for  instance,  about  ih« ■  <»™™^ 
os  ileum.,  spines  of  the  scapula,  &c    1  he 
part  always  fust  becomes  soil,  livid,  red  at  the  circw» 
£e,  and  Edematous,  afterward  losing  UM«»* 
lhy,aml  acquiring  a  black  appearance ,  at  lengui 
converted  into  a  foul  sloughing  uto 

Though  |o^^f0ia^rSC  S  r  - 

grand  cause  oj.  Vm  M^-,  combined  with  it, 
dental  circumstances  aie  "equ  Jil0..der  These  are, 
and  have  6«at  influence  sls  in 

great  debility,  the  same  state  ot .the  *y«e™>   &  Ac_ 

cording  to  Sir  A.^ooj «l>  .  sangrene,  as  is  the 
tendency  than  Others  l°  P'°^Lc£esbof  th  s  disorder, 

frequently  brought  on  in  Ul measles "Kg*  ^  p0,uts 
moderate  use  of  mercury,  or  by  wn lie 

at  We"  by  the  ^t^n^OTS^^ 
powerful  blow  on  Wg^^JlSSSi  Btrol£ 
its  vitality  n.  to  wdO  manne r-  *  SOn,eumes 
concentrated  acids,  and _Run snot  v i  alts  with 

act  in  a  similar  •J^^S^  are 

fTounds.)  ,  „  of  mortification,  and, 

Cold  is  often  anotl «  cau^  ™, , "or  f,ost-bitte..  are 

interesting  •Wffi?^t^SaS?W*S  °"e  "f 
He  acquaints  us,  that  alter  the  bait  jew    >  . 
the  most  grievous  events  to  which  the  m 
were  exposed,  ww  the  l.«e«nt  M  etJ  ^ 

noses,  and  ears:  fe^p°  n.1 '.^a Uon  was  confined  to 

8nM  ?n1?n  he  second  day  af.er  the  battle,  not  a  soldier 
a"  h  ed  of  &ny  symptom  depending  upon  the 
complained  oi  ani,.;:L,Lk.s0  ihev  had  passed  these 
ffcezing  of  par  s.  of  the  Ith,  6th, 

days,  and  a  gre.  pu  -    t,    sllow  a„,|  the 

™Sere1ro2  The  im  erial  ,uard  especially  had 
most  severe  irobi.  snow,  hirdly  moving  at 

« 'moreTan foo^d-twenty l-urs,  yet  no  soldier 
all  for  moie  U anio    «        ^         ^  ^ 
presented  1  nmselt  at  t.  fo  ^  Qf 

complain  ot  his  feet  d  j  temperature  sudden  y 
»jth  and  lOt   ot  1  em     y  ^  5  abo^ 

wse,  the  mercury  ^cen    t,      ,  .  ^  Uie 

ff of  AKffl  °f 

 rTtTTpTof  the  French  army  are  caravans, 

*  Thea.nb  ance^ol  tl.e  ^     sur„eons  and 

fumisWd  with  an  a  iMg  of  wo„nds;  and' the 

every  of  operations,  upon  which  last 

immediate  perfoimance  i  Pihe  ^  flf  (he  w0  ded 

circumstance,  m  Pa'"tuTfi     foUow  the  most  rapid 

^tfTO  «e  c9Pab,e  of  keeping 

up  with  the  vanguard. 


,nnk  nlace  in  the  jcourse  of  ihat  day,  and  comliiu«d'in 
took  P1Bce"'""  ,■    i|iver!i  days.    Finn!  this  moment. 
tl'esa'"";  If  "    u,   guard   and  the  line  applied  fo? 
Lnanynr  c«nWaininK  of  acute  pain  in  the  feet,  and  of 
::S  s  "  t!5tl  prickings  in  the ;  extrentita. 
■ri       -iris  were  scarcely  swollen,  and  of  an  obscure 
r, . 1  c  lour.   In  some  cases  a  slight  redness  WjM  per- 
entile  about  Oie  roots  of  the  toes  and  on  the  back  of 
he  foot.    In  others,  the  toes  were  destitute  of  nio  id.,, 
sensibility,  and  warmth,  being  already  black,  and,  a. 
ft  wefe  dried-    A»  the  patients  assured  me  that  tjiey 
ad  not  experienced  any  paint  ul  sensation  during  he 
severe  cold,  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  on  the 
^i.t  witches  of  the  5th,  Gth,  7lh,  8th,  and  9th  ol  Feb- 
rSSoSaUt  was  nottiU  the  njgmofthe  10th,  when 
he  temperature  had'  risen  from  18  to  20  degree,,,  that 
tney  f"l  the  first  effects  of  Uie  cold."  It  is  fartlter  no- 
ted by  Larrey,that  such  patients  as  had  opportum- 
ties  of  warming  themselves  in  the  town,  or  at  the  fires 
f  I  he  night  watches,  suffered  in  the  greWsl  favy 
ff£  de  Chirurgie  MHtairc,  t.  3,  p.  60-02.) 
(  Son  et  nes  mortification  seems  to  depend  either  upm 
the  operation  of  some  infectious  prmc.p le,  or,  at  all 
events  upon  causes'  wnich  simultaneously  art.cl  nu- 
merous  individuals;  for  Instances  have  bm  known, 
n  whicl  almost  all  the  ulcers  and  wounds  U  large  hos- 
rital    became  nearly  at  the  same  tune  affected  with 

SS^s  when  the  heat  has  not  been  so  violent,  ao  sull,- 
Sy  ton?  applied,  inflammatory  symptom,;  precede 

U,eCunueousg'.exture  is  that  in  which  We  have  the,  be* 

^oKa^a« 

"^spreading  gangrene  the  red  colour  of ^thaaffg 

skin  is  insensibly  lost  ^J^XSffmiM 
but  when  gangrene,  followed  by  so  i  rt  .,  i  ^ 
line,  of  a  colour  more  lively  lhai  ''J1  0,d^.>  parts, 
generally  Perceptible  between  ft^X^S)  we 
It  is  at  the  inner  edge  of  tins  mnan»pu  wblcfitl* 
usually  see  the  iterating  proc esa  ^ ^jj. 
separation  of  the  dead  from  the 
—(See  TYiomsoJi's  .^eclures  on  Inflammation,  / 

fortification  frequently  W J^^?jS|^ 
ttrre.    The  sk«i  which  covers  dead  cellular  _  ( 
generally  has  a  gangrenous  ^^^^31. 
either  nlccrateaor _  sloug  1.8 .    In  some  casee, 
of  sphacelated  eel  u  ar  tenure  ca9es  of  car- 

by  sloughing  or  ulceration,  so  t>,at,  muscle  blobd 
sel,  tendon,  nerve,  &c.  are  exposed  o  v  ew,  q^ ue 
nuded  of  their  proper  coverings,  and  in  dirtercm 

*iBBrVfte  texture  endowed  with  dbif 
power  of  reatetine  its  oWn  destruct.ot.  ^  »  »  ™of 
«T  have  (savs  Dr.Tliomson)  in  various  liisiancw 
ery  ipelus  phlegmonoides,  seen  several 
femoral  artery  laid, completely  bare  by _U»  i*W  g 
ulceration,  and  sphacelus  of  ^y«*«»ffit 
without  its  giving  way  before  death  ,  Tlic  m ter i 
these,  and  other  similar  ihslanc.es,  n  wine    I  ' 
seen  hem  laid  hare  in  the  neck  and  arm,  by  aUKtw 
ermina   ..'       mortification,  had  the  app;  atance  £ 
XfledMnd  were  obviously  thicker  and  motfevw 
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eulai  than  natural.  Tl«>  Wood  circulated-  through 
mem,  and  assisted  in  supplying  with  nourishment  the 
parts  upon  which  they  were  distributed." — (P.  523.)  I 
have  often  seen  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  statement 
sadly  illustrated  in  cases  of  sloughing  buboes,  by 
wnich  several  irjcbes  of  the  femoral  artery  were  ex- 
Posed-  I  have  seen  the  throbbing  brachial  artery  de- 
nuded for  more  than  a  month,  nearly  its  whole  extent 
along  the  inside  of  the  arm,  by  the  ravages  of  malig- 
nant and  pseudo-syphililio  ulceration,  attended  with 
repeated  sloughing ;  and  yet  hemorrhage  had  no  share 
in  carrying  off  the  unfortunate  patients' 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the'  blood  coagulates  in  the 
large  arteries  which  lead  to  a  mortified  part.'  This  oc- 
currence takes  place  for  some  distancefrom  theslough, 
and  is  the  reason  why  the  separation  of  a  mortified 
limb  is  seldom  followed  by  hemorrhage. 

The  same  occurrence  also  affords  an  explanation 
Why,  in  the  amputation  of  a  mortified  limb,  there  n 
.  sometimes  no  hemorrhage  from*  the  vessels,  although 
the  incisions  are  made  in  the.  living  part.  •  This^act 
was  first  particularly  pointed  out  by  Petit,  the  surgeon 
—(See  Mem.  deVJicad.  des  Sciences,  1732.)  "  When 
a  gangrened  limb  (says  this  celebrated  surgeon)  is  cut 
off  in  the  dead  part,,  no  hemorrhage  occurs,  because 
the  blood  is  coagulated  a  great  way  in  the  vessels." 
He  adds,  "  We  have  several  examples  of  limbs  ampu- 
tated.on  account  of  gangrene,  in  which  no  hemorrhage 
occurred,  although  the  amputation  was  made  a  con- 
siderable.way  in-the  living  pans;  because' the  clot  was 
not  confined  in  these  cases  to  the  dead  part,  but  was 
continued  forwards  into  the  living,  as  far  as  the>  in- 
flammatory disposition  extended." 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  cases  in  confirmation  of 
the.  foregoing  statement  are  recorded  by  other  prac- 
tical writers,  especially  Quesnay,  arid  Mr.  O'Halloran 
In  one  of  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  latter  gentleman 
and  in  which  iro  hemorrhage  followed  the  removal  of 
the  limb,  the  incisions  were  made  four  inches  above 
the  division  of  the  dead  from  the  living  parts.  Dr. 
Thomson  has  seen  a  still  longer  portion  of  femoral  ar- 
tery closed  up  with  coagulated  blood,  after  a  mortifica- 
tion of  the  foot  and  leg;  and,  in  one  example,  where 
the  mortification  began  in  the  thigh,  he  saw  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  external  iliac,  extending  up 
to  the  origin  of  ibis  vessel  from 'the  aorta.  "So 
common,  indeed,  is  this  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
limbs  affected  with  mortification  (observes  Dr.  Thom- 
son), that  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  and 
Constant  effect  of  this  disease.    This  opinion;  however 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded  !  fori  have  nowseen 
several-  instances  in  which  a  limb  has  mortified  and 
dropped  off,  without  hemorrhage  havin"  occurred  from 
the  vessels  divided  by  nature:  and  yet,  in  examining 
the  vessels  of  the  stumps  of  these  patients  after  death, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find,  any  clots,  either  of  coagu- 
lated blood,  or  of  coagulable  lymph.   In  the  cases  to 
wtiich  I  allude,  the  adhesive  inflammation,  pccurihg  in 
the  line  of  separation"  between  the  dead  and  livin» 
parts,  had  extended  to  the  blood-vessels,  and  their 
"tier  surfaces,. being  inflamed  and  pressed  together  V 
the  swelling  which  occurs,  had  adhered  so  as  to'  dose 
up  their  extremWes.   It  is  in  this  way  we.  shall  find 
that  the  common  ligatur  e  acts,  which  is  applied  to  the 
divided  extremities  of  ari£rieS-and  veins;  and  it  is 
this  obliteration  by  the  process  of  adhesion  of  the 

'•""'"""I  "'  Hie  sphacelated  parts,  that  in  reality  pre- 
KmfE  f»M°nffli:rCnCe  of  hemorrhage  when  the  modified 

artnn  nf  ,h?Ml  ie-amoved  by  the  knife-  Thec6agu- 
mSXrtXt  tE?*  Canal  of  the  vesse,,is  no»  a'one 
for  a? Zp  J \  f  -e",d' i,,theca^  in  which  it  occurs, 

or  .  lime  to  .est,;  morrhage;  but  it  is  by  the  obli- 
teration by  adhesion  of  the  canal  in  the  extremities  of 
the  awcrics  and  veins  that  the  occurence  J  en  or 
rhage  can  be  securely  and  permanently  provided 
against.  Indeed,  to  me,  it  seems  doubtful,  whether 
thu  coagulation  of  the  blood,  which  takes  nlare  in 
mortified  limbs,  ever  takes  p  ace  in  he  canal  of  H  p 
vessel,  till  its  extremity  phmrT^mS^t 
have  been  plugged  up  by  the  coagi.la tine IvmX 
which  is  extended  during  the  state  of  W  SoWvX 

If.  gangrene  and  sphacelus  happen  to  any  extent 
"V" 1  is  "s,m,|y  Iro»bled  with  an  oppSe 
Metfngh       symptom  well  known  to  the^geon 
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of  experience,  and  often  an  indication  of  the  mischief 
When  external  signs  are  less  instructive.  The  truth 
Of  this  remark  is  frequently  seen  In  strangulated  hernia 
.TJie  constitution  also  suffers  immediately  a  con- 
siderable dejeotjon.  The  patient's  countenance  sud- 
denly assumes  a  wild  cadaverous  look;  the  pulse 
becomes  small,  rapid,  and  sometimes  irregular;  cold 
perspirations  come  on,  and  the  patient  is  often  affected 
with  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  delirium.' 

As  Dr.  Thomson  observes,  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms "  form  ftvers,  which  partake  in  individual  cases, 
more  or  less;  of  an  inflammatory,  typhoid,  or  bilious- 
character.   But  the  degree  of  these  fevers  Varies,  m 
every  particular  case,  from  their  almost  total  absence 
to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity.   The  skin  is  usually 
hot  and  dry  at  the  commencement  of  the-  attack  ;  the 
tongue  is  without  moisture,  brown  and  hard;  the  pulse 
is  quicker,  and  less  full  and  strong,  than  in  inflamma- 
tion; and  this  state  of  the  pulse  is  often  attended  by 
flattering  intermissions,  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
subsultus  tendinum,   The  fever  has,  in  general,  more 
of  the  asthenic  than  of  the  sthenic  character;  or  it  is 
more  of  the  typhoid  than  of  the  inflammatory  type;  a 
circumstance  of  great  importance  in  the  constitutional 
treatment  of  mortification..  The  fever  in  gangrenous 
affections  is  often  accompanied  with  great  uneasiness 
and  restlessness,  dejection  of  spirits,  wildness  of  the 
•looks;  and,  in  severe  cases,  with  almost  always  more 
or  less  delirium.   Jn  the  progress  of  the  disease,  cold 
sweats,  palpitations,  and  convulsions  sometimes  ocqur- 
a  hiccough,  accompanied  with  nausea,  often  comes  tin', 
and  proves  a  most  distressing  symptom  to  the  patient. 
Frequently  this  hiccough  is  the  forerunner  of  death. 
Some  patients  die  comatose ;  .others,  after  suffering 
,severe  pains,  spasmsj  and  delirium.    But  in  some,  a 
slow,  in  others,  a  sudden  abatement  djf  the  constitu- 
tional symptdms  takes  place,  accompanied  also  with 
the  amelioration  of  the  local  affection.   The  gangre- 
nous inflammation  stops',  and  a  red  fine  is  formed  by  the 
adhesive  inflammation  in  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
living  parts;  the  dead  part  separates,  and  granula- 
tions form and  when  the  constitution  has  strength  'to 
sustain  the  injury  it -has  received,  recovery  takes 
place.  —(See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  509.) 

It  is  an  erroneous  supposition,  that  mortification, 
arising  from  an  external  Jocal  cause,' is  more  easily 
stopped  and  cured  than  that  originating  from  an  in- 
ternal cause.  The  local  cause  is  sometimes  extremely 
difficult,  or  even  incapable  of  removal ;  and  a  sphacelus 
which  is  at  first  entirely  local,  may  afterward  become 
a  general  disorder,  by  the  universal  debility  and  de- 
rangement of  the  system,  resulting  from  the  complaint. 
Hence,  it  is  obvious,  that  a  sphacelus, may  easily  ex- 
tend beyond  tfie  bounds,  of  its  outward  local  cause, 
un  the  other  hand,  a  mortification  may  be. reduced  to. 
one  of  a  nature  entirely  Jocal ;  though  it  arose  at  first 
from  constitutional  causes.  Sphacelus  from  extreme 
debility,  or  from  such  a  state  of  the  system  as  attends 
the  scurvy,  typhoid  fevers,  &c,  is  constantly  perilous, 
because  these  causes  are  very  difficult  to  remove  It' 
is  also  a, fact,  that, when  numerous  causes  are  com- 
bined, it  is  an- unfavourable  occurrence,  not  merely 
because  the  surgeonisapt  to  overlook  some  of  them,  but 
because  there  are  in  reality  more  obstacles  to  the  cure. 

Humid  gangrenes,  which  are  frequently  accompanied! 
with  emphysema  of  the  cellular  membrane,  usually 
spread  with  great  rapidity  .-(See  James  on  ImflawMa- 
Hon,  p.  jJo*)  ' 

dol0'nn^f  a  monification  spreads  so  slowly,  Oat  & 
does  not  oocupy  much  extent  at  the  end  of  sevefal 

often  nolTh7fn  V!",0'6 year'  ■ The  ^"however 
nevTr  V™2 *  fataI  °"  this  aCco"nt-    Tf>e  danger  m 

thp  *L  ?f"  ,d-  Ti6  entran<*  of  putrid  matter  into 
the  ciiculation  (says  Richter)  is  so  injurious,  that  pa- 
tients sometimes  perish  froorthis  cause,  long  after  the 
mortification  has  ceased  to  spread.-tfnfavgsgr.  der 
Wund.arin.bA,  kap. 3,  p.  78,79.) 

Th.'*  last  circumstance  is  very  much  insisted  upon 
by  all  the  modern  continental  surgeons;  but  the  doc* 
trine  has  never  gained  ground  among  English  sur- 
geons, who  entertain  little  apprehension  of  the  bad 
effects  of  the  absorption  of  putrid' matter  in  bases  of 
mortification  ;  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Guthrie  may  be 
more  correct,  that  nature  receives  the  shock  through 
the  nervous  system,  and  not.throuah  the  absorbents 
(On  Gim-skot  Wounds, p.  123,  ed.  2.) 
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The  idea  of  a  deleterious  principle  being  absorbed 
was  long  ago  well  refuted  by  Mr.  3.  Burns,  who 
pointed  out,  that  the  impression  upon  the  constitution 
was  in  no  degree  commensurate  w  ith  the  size  ot  the 
elough,  and  consequently  with  the  quantity  pi  pmrfd 
matter,  as  the  effects  produced  by  a  small  slough  ot  in- 
testine, or  cornea,  will  exemplify.    But  when 


„___..  ,„  omntv  the  vessels  a  little  more, 


nseu  ue  auci.™  "j  ™—  i  --  j 

fluids  — (  Ore  Inflammation,  p.  tie.) 

The  danger  of  sphacelus  materially  depends  up*on 
the  size  anl  importance  of  the  part  affected  and  upon 
the  natient'a  age  and  constitution.  -The  indications 
akeady  specified  of  the  stoppage  of  mortification  must 
n  so  considerably  influence  the  prognosis,  especially 
t^red  1  ine  at  the  edge  of  the  living  parts,  and  the 
incipient  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  parts, 
'"s&uf  implies  *e  total  loss  of  ft^flMW 
affected,  the  destruction  of  its  organization  the  abo I 
Son  of  all  its  functions,  and  an  absolute  inability  to 
resume  them  again.    However,  even  when  we  see  ttie 
surface  of  a  pan  manifestly  sphacelated,  we  must  not 
always  conclude  that  the  entire  destruction  of  it» 
whole  substance  or  thjekness  is  certain  ;  for  u many 
cases,  the  disorder  only  affects  the  skiy ce 'ul?r 
substance.   In  this  state,  the  integuments  frequently 
slough  away,  leaving  the  tendons,  muscles,  and  other 
organs  perfectly  sound. 

TREATMENT  OF  MORTIFICATION. 

I  shall  arrange  under  two  heads  what  is  to  be  said  of 
the  treatment  of  mortification.  Under  the  first  will 
be  comp™hended  every  thing  which  relates  to  in- 
ternal remedies,  and  such  other  means  as  are  indicated 
bv  the  general  state  of  the  system ;  under  the  second, 
^calgremedies;and  the  local  treatment  of  the  parts 

af?nthe-  treatment,  the  surgeon  will  always  have  one 
'thing  for  immediate  consideration;  viz  whether  the 
case  before  him  is  one  of  acute  mortification,  attended 
with  inflammation  and  inflammatory  fever;  or  whe- 
ther it  is  a  chronic  mortification,  beginning  without 
fpver  or  attended  with  a  fever  of  a  typhoid  nature 
S'great  prostraaon  of  strength  1  By  Jf^M^ 
wM  upon  this  point,  the  practitioner  will. *ta dwh  • 
useful  general  principle  for  his  guidance,  e-peuallj  in 
the  commencement  of  the  treatment.  . 

l   When  mort  fication  is  acute,  and  seems  io  u^t 
flAflieVWence  of  inflammation,  « 
to  moderate  the  inordinate  j^f^ffSS^ 
system,  by  the  prudent  employmen tot  sucn  . 

Jre  proper  for  ^—WifSS^  «*imen 
relief  is  to  be  sought  in  tl e  bIood- letting, 

which  consists  m  the  employment w 
purgatives,  diaphoretics,  and  *™fc2^  which 
Sence  from  all  vegetable ,  or  animal  subs  a  ^ 
Have  a  tendency  W  »  MgJJJ  -    ,0    as  jn. 
tion.   This  regimen  must  be  pu. 
flammatory  fever  continues    It  *a»V  & 
which  the  ^er  from^he  n  „. 
character,  or  whei the  mor  ^  any  devla. 

out  the  WMrt^!Wi«i!peB»«  be  B,low^- 
tion  from  the  f^^/iVe  borrowed  the  fore- 
Dr.  Thomson,  f^  wn°m  com 

g0ing  passage,  »'f.n°'l"80lund  fractures,  erysipe  as, 
lion  to  bleeding  n  compo" m  ^  t 

carbuncles,  hospital  g?n=re'  >     ..       seldom  bear 

ivith  impunity an7. ^e'Luries  and  affections  (says 
£™v  instances  of  these  '"J"*  reQUired;  but  I  am 
M  ' /.letting,  I  know,  is  no J  requi     ,  whet 


it  wou  f  anned  t0  ,t.  I  beJ  esve,,iat  cal)Jje  em- 
gc  ods  on an*  o  gSSB  'fever  threatening 
,     *  in  all  cases  of  mnfm  '  d  that  its  use  jn  such 
glSSfi  in  S?0Dromitted  In  the  young  strong, 
!  n,.dit  never  to  be  oim  j„flanmation,  p. 

existence  of  this .  s  ate,  f  ^  hard,  or  full ;  it  is 
cially  when  the  pulse  is  » 


constitution  ueing  generauy  -v 
or  enfeebled  by  pii  impure  atmosphere,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
considers  it  rarely  safe  in  this  metropolis  to  take  blood 
from  the  arm,  with  a  view  of  checking  gangrene, 
though  he  acknowledges  that  the  removal  of  a  few 
ounces  of  blood  is  a  practice  which  sometimes  answers 
in  the  country.  It  should  also  be  well,  remembered, 
that  however  strongly  bleeding  may  be  indicated,  the 
moment  is  not  far  off  when  this  evacuation  is  totally 
inadmissible,  especially  if  the  mortification  make 
mudh  progress.  .  ,  .  v , 

In  cases  of  acute  mortification,  after  as  much  blood 
has  been  taken  aWay  as  may  be  deemed  safe  or  proper, 
she  other  parts  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  must  be 
continued  as  long  as  any  increased  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  continues.    "  The  use  ot  purgatives  seem 
to  be  particularly  Required  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
local  inflammatory  affection  is  accompanied  with  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  and  biliary  organs.  Ami- 
rnomal  diaphoretics  are  those  from.wjnch  I  should  be 
inclined  to  expect  most  advantage  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack;  but  after  the  inflammatory  actum 
has-been  subdued,  opiates,  either  alone  or  combined 
with  antimony,  or,  what  is  still  betm,  with  ipecacu- 
anha, as  in  Dover's  powder,  are  frequently  of  singular 
service,  not  only  by  diminishing  pain,  but  also  by  in- 
ducing a  soft  and  moist  state  of  the  skin."-(Ttom«on, 
p  560  )    A  strict  regimen,  which  may  have  been  use- 
ful and  even  necessary  during  the  inflammatory  stage, 
mav  have  a  vejy  bad  effect  if  continued  too  long,  by 
diminishing  the  patient's  strength,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, should  be  supported  by  the  most  nourishing  food. 

Sir  A  Gooper  recommends  two  or  three  grains  ot 
IhegDbmuriafei  of  mercury  at  nig/It,  in  order  to  restore 
the  secretions  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  liver;  and 
the  liquor  ammoniiB  acetatis,  with  a  few  drops  of  the 
tinct  opii,  several  times  a  day,  with  the  view  of  les- 
sening irritability,  and  tranquillizing  the  system. 

A  vegetable  diet,  as  Dr.  Thomson  observes,  is  to  be 
preferred  in -the  commencement  both  of 'acute  gan- 
grene with  inflammatory  fever;  and,  of  chronic  gan- 
grene  with  a  fever  frorn  the  first  of  a  typhoid  nature. 
Wine  and  animal  food  given  too  early  in  diseases 
which  have  a  tendency  to  gangrene  increase  the  febrile 
heat  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  oppress  the  stomach, 
render  the  tongue  foul,  the  patient  restless  ,and  de-, 
lirious,  and  his  situation  dangerous,  if  not  hopeless. 
In  the  transition  from  gangrene  to  sphacelus  an  abate- 
ment of  the  symptomatic  fever  usually  takes  place  in 
almost  all  cases  which  have  ultimately  a  favourable 
termination.  Dr.  Thomson  believes  that  this  is  He 
first  period  at  which  it  is  safe  to  allow  vinous  Hqw™, 
or  diet  chiefly  animal. — (P.  5G1.) 

I  rtext  come  to  a  second  very  essential  and  important 
indication  to  be  fulfilled  as  soon  as  the  symptoms,  an- 
nouncing the  existence  of  the  inflammatory  slate,  ap- 
pear to  abate,  and  .the  patient  begins  W  be  debilitated. 
Thfs  indication  is  to  prevent  excessive  weakness  by  the 
suitable  employment  of  cordials,  and  particularly  of 
tonics .  These  same  means  also  conti  ihu  te  to  place  the 
system  in  a  proper  state  -for  Treeing  itself  from  the 
mortified  parts,  or  in  other  words  for  detaching  them. 
For  inflammation  is  the  preparatory  step  which  nature 
takesto  accomplish  the  separation  of  mortified  parti 
from  the  living  ones,  and  this  salutary  inflammation 
cannot  take  place  if  the  energies  of  life  be  too  much 
depressed. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  above  indication,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prescribe  a  nourishing  diet,  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  good  wine,  proportioned  to  the  patient1 
strength  and  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint.  Thi» 
diet  is  generally  productive  of  more  real  benefit  than 
the  whole  class  of  cordial  and  stimulating  medicine* 
However,  when  the  patient  is  much  weakened,  when 
the  mortification  of  the  part  affected  is  complete,  and 
the  disorder  is  spreading  to  others,  some  of  the  follow- 
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»ng  remedies  may  be  ordered:  ammonia,  aromatic 
coiiiectioh,  ether,  &x.  In  genet  al,  however,  wine  is 
better,  because  more  agreeable  than  cordials ;  and  for 
this  purpose  we  wight  to  prefer  the  most  perfect  wines, 
such  as  those  of  Spain  and  Madeira. 

Of  all  the  medicines  hitherto  recommended  for  the 
stoppage  of  mortification,  none  ever  acquired  such  a 
character  for  efficacy  as  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  said 
that  this  remedy  often  stops  in  a  very  evident  and  ex- 
peditious manner  the  course  of  the  disorder.  Being 
a  very  powerful  tonic,  it  is  thought  to  operate  by 
strengthening  the  system,  and  thus  maintaining'  in 
every  part  the  necessary  tone  fo'r  resisting  the  progress 
oj.  mortification.  But  whatever  may  be  its  mode  of 
acting,  the  advocates  for  this  medicine  contend  tltat  it 
ought  to  be  employed  in  almost  all  cases  of  moriifica- 
jon,  as  soon  as  the  violence  of  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms has  beeu  appeased.  ' 

It  was  Mr.  Rushworth,  a^urgeon  at  Northampton 
who  made  this  discovery  in  the  year' 1715.  Amyand 
and  Douglas,  two  surgeons  in  London,  soon  afterward 
confirmed  the  virtue  of  mis  remedy.'  Mr..Shipton 
another  English  surgeon,  also  described,  in  the  Philo- 
.  sophical  1  ransactions,  the  good  effects  which  he  saw 
produced  by  it.  In  the  Medical  EssayS  of  Edinburgh, 
Drs  Monro  and  Paisley  published  several  case  illustra- 
tive of  its  efficacy.  Wearethere  informed,  that  when 
Hs  exhibition  was  interrupted,  the  separation  of  the 
eschars  was  retarded,  and  that  on  the  meaicine  being 
resoled  to  again,  the  separation  went  on  again  more 
quickly.  Since  this  period,  all  practjtWers  in  England 
and  elsewhere  have  employed  bark  very  freely  in  the 
treatment  of  mortification ;  and  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  ns  effects  led, to  its  exhibition  it  all  cases  of 
This  nature  without  discrimination  of  the  varying 
states  of  the  general  health  and  local  disorder  in  the 
different  stages  ot  the  complaint,  and  without  any 
to  variety  CaUS6S  and  nalure>  wbicn  are  subject 

We I  cannot  indeed  doubt  that  bark  has  frequently 
md  the  most  salutary  effect  in  cases  of  mortification 
m fmetinies  it  may  probably  have  had  imputed 
ThL  effects  whlch  "we  entirely  produced  by  nature, 
t  he  following  observation  made  by  Dr.  Thomson  is 
b.gh  Iy  worthy  of  recollection:  ."  In  attending  to  the 
effects  supposed  to  result  from  the  operation  of  the  ex 
ernal  and  internal  remedies  which  are  daily  employed 
(or  the^ure  of  mortification,  there  are  two  facts  well 
ascertained,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  peculiar y  d  e- 
serving ot  your  regard.  The  first  of  these  is  thlt 
mortification  often  stops  spontaneously,,  withoul  any 
assistance  whatever  from  medicine;  the  second  that  it 
often  bcgins.and  continues  to  spread,  or  even  after  it 
5^aSSPtMr,?  Wh"e  r?comme»ces,  and  proceeds  to 
nl .hp  h  Wr  mat'°"  111  spite  of  the  best  directed  efforts 
ot^he  healing  art.»-(See  Lectures  on  Inflammation, 

It  is  quite  wrong  to  prescribe  ba^k  in  every  instance 
for  there  .are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  unnecessarv  1 
T„n  "•'  WiJich  h  does  ha™.  an<l  °the  s  in  which  iUs 
S"1?08?"""  ?  is  a  medicine  obvtous ly  of  no 
rn \2 1  tWjen  Lhe  '"""Nation  arises  from  an  external 
cause,  Jnd  is  the  only  complaint  in  a  healthy  strong 
constitution    It  is  equally  unnecessary  when  toe  snhl? 

statP  of  ■    l,vin8  m^m  appears  to  be  in  a 

Bu   U  rl«B?,mnatl0n  without  W  universal  debility 
stances^ eao7n„Parl,,U,ar  no,ice'  tbattbe 
derabte  a  v^t,    '  ndual^?se  are  liab,e  t0  so  consi- 
gnecessarv  U  I     ^  tlmU?h  bark  maV  be  «  first 
Zn     ,'r  r   /  afterward  be  indicated. 

'•or,hTr  of'th  ;;lll°M  l!.C,0,nP'ica,ed  wil"  serious  dis- 
. frequent  c^e  h^"S°f  t,,e  .;ib(,°minal  viscera,  a  very 
Sdioa^  pernicious.'  Here^ 

bowels  wiili  niiM  r>™  •  slateof  the  stomach  and 
calomel 7wSmihSt^nl  ,nedicines.  and  especially 
indicated  by  5  tS  1''  barksbould  "e 
out,  it  mayV  safely  ad,  inTs  e d"^  My  P°med 
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-.,  „„  ttuiiinusiered. 

However,  mortification  mav  hp  itt«m,i„i  . 
mnn  inflammatory  feveri  Sen   '  S;,lh  c.on?- 
fienerally  inflamed  and  painful    nl.'  h.  .g»^in,M 
«he  case,  when  mortification"* 


pnu  ne  acute  inflammation,  or  of  an  external  iniurv 
n  a  healthy  subject.    Here  bark  must  obviously  b in' 
Ijunous.    StiU  it  is  wrong  to  regard  this "ZZiZT 
invariably  JiurUul  whenever  sphacelus i!  the  efifect  07 
inflammation    It  has  already  been  observed,  She 
mflammauon  frequently  has  less  share  in  the  origin  of 
the  disorder,  than  some  incidental  cause,  which  oAp„ 
requires  the  exhibition  of  bark.   Even  when  mortifi 
canon  is  tfie  pure  effect  of  inflammation,  great  wostr-i 
tion  of  strength  may  subsequently  arise,  and  indeed 
does  mostly  take  place  at  a  certain  period  of  the  dis- 
order.. In  this  circumstance  the  voice  of  experience 
loudly. proclaims  the  utility  of  bark,  though  its  exhi- 
bition would  have  been  at  first  useless  or  hurtful 
While  genuine  inflammatory  fever  and  local  inflam 
mation  are  co-existent  with  mortification,  antiphlogistic 
means  are  undoubtedly  useful;  but  great  caulkm  is 
requisite,  since,  in  cases  of  humid  gangrene,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  inflammatory  state  very  soon  changes  into 
strfnglh  Wh'C)l        great  featUre  is  Prostralion  °f 
When  there  is  mere  prostration  of  strength  without 
any  symptom  of  gastric  disorder,  or  of  inflammation, 
or  typhoid  fever,  bark  is  evidently  proper,  though  sel- 
dom effectual  alone;  diaphoretic  and  nervous  medi- 
cines being  also  necessary,  opium,.wine,  camphor,  am 
moma,  brandy,  &c.  ' 

We  meet  with'one  species  of  mortification  in  which 
the  patient  experiences  severe  pain  in  the  part,  with- 
out the  smallest  appearance -of  inflammation.  Here 
bark  is  never  of  much  use,p.and  opium  has  been  repre- 
sented as  the  medicine  in  which  we  should  principally 
confide.  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered 
presently,  when  Mr.  Pott's  remarks  on  a  peculiar  mor- 
tification of  the  toes  and  feet  will  be  introduced. 
_  Bark  sometimes  occasions  purging,  and  then  it  must 
Be  immediately  discontinued,  unless  that  hurtful  effect 
can  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum  t<5  each  dose,  or  by  employing  the  sulphate 
o(  qjnmne,  instead  of  the  common8  preparations! 
Bark  frequently  disagrees  with  the  stomach ; 'in  which 
case  should  say,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  continued  at 
all ;  though,  in  this  circumstance,  the  usual  plan  Has 
tn»n  S've  instead  of  the  decoction,  the  infusion  or 
the  powder  finely  divided,  and  mixed  with  wine  or 
aiomatic  water..  Here  the  sulphate  of  quinine  is 
kely  to  p>ove  the  safest  preparation  of  bark;  but  fa  - 

ntdeedPef'enCe  WUh  ^PeCt  l°  US  real  efficacv  18  S<M 
Several  years  ago  I  published  a  critique  on  the  in- 
discriminate employment  of  bark  in  cases  of  mort  fi- 
cation,  and  my  remarks  were  inserted  in  the  art  de 
Gangrene  in  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopedia.  Many  of  them 
Were  introduced  into  the  second  edition  oTth  s  Su^ 
gttal  Dictionary,  printedjn  I813.-(See  cSn/l 
Since  this  period  lam  happy  to  find  that  the  blnden- 
thusmsm  With  which  bark  was  prescribed  is  beginnnjl 
to  subside,  and  that  on  this  subject  some  eminent  su^ 
geons  have  of  late  publicly  avowed  'sentiments  which 

TTt  C%"dde  Witb  my  former  statements  "iTmnk 
(says  Dr  Thomson)  I  have  frequently  seen  it  prove 
hurtful  when  administered  in  cases  of  mortificatTon 
by  loading  the  stomach  of  the  patient,  creming Tdtmi 

h(Ea0d,And  EOme,timef  by  eXCiti"^  an  obstiLte  d  'a* 
rhcea  /  believe  it  to-  be  in  mortification  a  medicine 
completely  inert  and  inefficacious/-^  Lectures  on 
Inflammation,  p.  563.)  By  this  expression^  Profesor 
Phomson  does  not  mean  that  bark  can  never  be  .  sTf ul 

^sVmcua  ^  d,S°rder'  38  ma"v  bave  err°- 

di^in«^a/ST?T?  has  been  considered,  by  several 
s  ?S Ulshed  Eng,!sla  Practitioners,  as  a  true  specific 
fl?a  whPhnIreneJln  SeneraI'  and  Especially  against 
.that  whfeh  depends  upon  an  internal  cause;  but  sub- 
sequent observations,  to  those  published  in  England 
nave  proved,  that  it  has  no  power  over  the  immediate 
cause  ot  gangrene,  and  that  it  only  acts  as  a  powerful 
tonic  in -stopping  the  .progress  of  the  disorder,  and  pro- 
moting the  separation  of  the  mortified  parts."— (See 
Maladies  Chir.t.  1,  p.  151,  Paris,  1814.)  Boyer  also 
particularly  objects  to  bark  being  given  while  inflam- 
matory fever  prevails;  but  whenever  he  prescribes 
bark  in  cases  of  mortification,  he  seems  to  entertain 
the  old  prejudice  of  expecting  benefit  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  which  can  be  got  into  the  stomach.  On 
thecpntfary,  Mr.  Guthriedeclare^thathe  has  not  found 
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.    „„,,,  re.rUiarly  and  fairly.,  It  lias  by  sorr 
bark  useful,  "farther  than  as  a  tonic,  and  given  in  I  hate ^B^^ariM 'from  an  ossification  of  vessels; 

such  quantities  as  not  to  overload  the  stomach"  CO»l  heen'suppos  ,,,„,  :111V.  foundl  

Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  148,  ed.  2),  a  plan  which  I  have 
always  recommended.  For  farther  observations  on 
bark,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Cinchona. 

Sulphuric  acid  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
given  with  bark  or  quinine;  and  Hie  citric,  muriatic, 
and  nitric  acidsWee  occasionally  prescribed. 
,  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  another  remedy  ot  the  high, 
efficacv  in  chronic  mortification.  It  has  even  been 
Known  to  produce  highly  beneficial  effects  when  bark 
teen  of  no  service/  Water  impregnated,  with  it 
ma  v  hp  recommended  as  common  drink. 

rer^mmendfd I.  'The  best  mode  pf  treating  this  jpartv; 
^fSSTtowever.has  been  detailed  in  a  separate 

witl  the  second,  or  which  should  even  prepede 

,US  of  the  patient,  by  the  use  of  opium.  At- 
^ton  to  this  desiaeratumfrequently  contributes  more 
tnan  anj  t  ing  else  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disorder 
fZ ^  often  indispensable,  in  order  to  promote  the 
operation  of  other'  remedies.   In  ali  ases  of  ...ort.ti- 
cS  every  thing  which  heats,  irritates  or  adds  to 
?hP -  alimt's  suffertngs,  appears,  in  general,  to  augment 
fhe  disorder  and  increase  the  fapidjty  of  its  progress. 
Ontl  e  othei  hand,  every  tiling  which  tends  to  calm 
as  ua'er  and  e?ax  frequently  retards  the  PtOS^*  of 
modification  if  it  produce  no  greater  good.   The  pam 
ateo  whfch is  a  constant  mark  of  too  much  writatio* i, 
contrrbu  es  of  itself  to  increase  such  irritation,  and  in 
this  double  point  of  view,  w,e  tannoj  do  better  in  he 
miorirV&  man  endeavour  to  appease  ,t  by  the 
'  tadicioua "and  liberal  use  of  opium.   When  the  inflam- 
Srstage  evidently  prevails,  this.medicine  may  be 
joined  with  antiphlogistic ;  remed.es ,  such  « |Ute 
nitrate  of  potassa,  antimony,  &c.   In  other  instances 
Attended  with  debility,  it  may  be  grven  with  bark  and 

^Mr^Pott  describes  a'  species  'of  mortification,  for 
wh£h  he  sets  down  bark  as  ineffectual,  and  opium  the 
remedy -which  ought  to  be  chiefly  depended  noon. 
S  rase  1 ere  alluded  to  is  very  unlike  the  mortinca- 

cause,  and  this.as  wen  i  ■  ■  appearance  with 

I„  some  fW~  «^  oftlie  cases,  the 
little  or  no  pain  ,  «n  m W  J  a  wlloIe  foot 
patients  feel  great  i  '<^^JT °"f  tne  night,  even 

before  these  ^^Jg*  discoloured  spot 

before  there  is  any  n  generally  makes 

on  the  end  of  one  of  the  litt  c  toes,   life  /extrcmi(y 
•    its  first  appearance  on  the  „r  bluish 

of  one  of  the  smaller  toes, Xfeti^m  t0  be 
spot;  from  this  spot  the  cuticle  is  am  y  ^& 
detached,  and  the, & or  corn, 
"olour.  If  the  Pa,  f  ^X^ery  nnjustly,  ascribed  to 
lit  is  most  ^enW>W™fJ%U  it  ^  slow  and  long 
'such  operation.   In  so  me  pan     ,  ^  ^  foot 

in  passing  from  we  to  £e.  id  and  llorri(llv 

and  r,k,e,U?,era  lv  beg  n^  on  the  inside  of  each  small 
painful :  it  gerier a  v  DeP '  its  unoer  or  upper  part ; 
^e  beforeiusj^^***"^  on  lne  ,„„,,  the  upper 
an(,  when .*  makes      M  gtate  by  t  fac. 

that  I  have  seen  un  a ^  ^         jt  (n  tne  h 

also  that  I  have m*""'1  ■  labouring,  poor  ;  more 

and  voluptuous  than  m  ^      f  ,y 

often  in  great  eaters  ^  d  w  Iife  DUt  .It  is  by  no 

happenS  foliar  o  old  age.  It  !■*«?  in  general J .re- 


means  P«ul,a^an'e(1  by  apparent,  distemperature 
ceded  W  accompamert  nv  H.t  T  n0  ,lot  k,,,nv  any 
either  of  the  P.a^.ltfwtrbn  which  is  mote  liable  to 
particular  kind  °f  conft  as  my  observation  goes  I 
it  than  anftther  ;  but  as  i  ,   observed  it  to  ai- 

think  that  I  have  mortJ « •  bjeet  l0  fly.ng  uncertain 
tack  those  who  nav^T  lneV  have  called  gouly,  and 
pains  in  their  feet,  wmcu i  accustomed  to 

bat  seldom  in  those  who  u*vc 


have  the  gout  " ^u,ar^f '  ossi'ficatioii  of  vessels*; 
b~dsopinionnj 'never  could  nuti  any  foundation 

bUlnnJhis  S£l  have  already  stated  the  observation 
of  Cowper,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  upon  the 
oLited  state  of  the  arteries  in  this  species  of  morufica. 
Mo  i  The  facts  cecorded  by  the  two  alter  wntan  at 
east  prove,  that  the  opinion  is  founded  not  upon  mer( 
conjecture,  as  Mr.  Pott  alleges,  but  upon  actual  obsei- 

'OTs^nSkind  of  mortification,  Mr  Pott 
found  bark,  used  internally  or  externally  by  iisell  or 
ioined  with  other  medieineg,  completely  ineffectual. 

Mr  Pott  afterward  relates  the  first  cases  in  which  he 
oave  opium.  His  plan  was-generally  to  give  one  grain 
i  every  three  or  four  hours ;  but  never  less  than  three  or 
four  grains  in  the  course  of  four-and-twenty  hours. 
However,  be  did  not  propose  opium  as  a  umversaj  in- 
fallible  specific-,  but  only  as  a  medicine,  which  would 
cure  many  cas.es  not  to  be  saved  by  bark. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Tott  on  the  local  treatment 
of  these  cases  are  of  great  practical  importance:  no 
part  of  his  writings  has  a  stronger  claim  to  attention. , 
"I  have  found  (says  he)  more  advantage  (roni  fre- 
quently soaking  the  foot  and  ankle  in  warn  milk,  than 
from  any  spirituous  or  aromatic  fomentations  what- 
ever j  that  is,  I  have  found  the  one  more  capable  of  al- 
leviatin"  flie  pain  which  such  patients  almost  alwavg 
feel,  than  the  other ;  which  circumstance  I  regard  a»a 
I  very  material  one.   Pain  is  always  an  evil,  but  m  this 
particular  case,  I  look  upon  it  as  being  singularly  so. 
Whatever  heals,  irritates,  stimulates,  or  gives  uneasi- 
ness, appears  to  me  always  to  increase  the  disorder, 
and  to  add  to  the  rapidity  of  its  progress ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  always  found  that  whatever  tended 
merely  to  calm,  to  appease,  and,  to  relax,  at  least  re- 
tarded the  mischief,  if  it  .did  no  more. 

Mr  Pott  afterward  observes :  "  Cases  exactly  similar, 
in  all  circumstances,  are  not  to  be  met  with  every  day, 
but  I  am  from  experience  conOmced,  tha  of  two,  as 
nearly  similar  as  may  be  In  pointof  pain,  if  the  onebe 
trea  ed  in  the  usual  manrmr,  with  a  warm, .stimulating 
eata ulasiri,  and  Hie  other  only  with  a  poultice  made  ol 
the  Carina  seminis  lini,  in  boiling  milk  or  water, 
mixed I  with  ung.  sambuc.  or  fresh  butter,  that  the  pall 
and  the  progress  of  the  distemper  will  be  much  greater 
and  onicker  in  ihe  former  than  in  the  latter. 

"  When  the  black  or  mortified  spot  has  fairly  made 
its  appearance  on  one  or  more  of  the  toes,  it  is  .the 
eeneral  practice  to  scarify  or  Cut  into  such  altered  part 
with  the  pointof  a  knife  or  lancet.  If  this  incision  be 
made  merely  to  learn  whether  the  part  be  mortified  oi 
not,  it  is  altogether  unnecessary ;  the  detachment  of 
the  cuticle,  and  the  colour  of  the  skin,  render  that  a 
decided  point:  if  it  be  not  made  quite  through  the 
eschar  it  can  serve  no  purpose  at  all ;  if  it  be  made 
quite  through,  as  there  is  no  confined  fluid  to  give  dis- 
charge to,  it  can  only  serve  to  convey  such  medicines 
as  may  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  diges- 
tion to  parts  capable  of  feeling  th«ir  influence,  and  on 
this  account  they  are  supposed  to  be  beneficial,  and 
therefore  right.       .  ,    .     _  vj 

"When  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  begins  to  pan 
with  its  cuticle  and  to  change  colour,  it  is  a  practice 
with  many  to  scarify  immediately ;  here,  as  in  tne 
preceding  instance,  if  the  scarifications  be  too  super- 
ficial, they  must  be  useless;  if  they  be  so  deep  as  to 
cause  a  slight  hemorrhage,  and  to  reach  the  parts  which 
have  not  yet,"  lost  their  sensibility,  they  mus"t  do  what 
indeed  they  are  generally  intended  to  do.  that  is,  give 
the  medicines  which  shall  be  applied  an  opportunity  of 
acting  on  such  parts.  ■  « 

"The  medicines  most  frequently  made  use  ol  lor 
"this  purpose  are,  like  the  theriaca,  chosen  for  their 
supposed  activity;  and  consist  of  the  warm  pungent 
oils  and  balsams,  whose  actien  must  necessarily  be  to 
stimulate  and  irritate:  from  these  qualities'they  most 
frequently  excite  pain,  which,  according  to  my  ideaot 
the  disease,  Ms  diametrically  opposite  to  the  proper 
curative  intention,:  and  this  lam  convinced  of  from 
repeafed  experience. 

"The  dressings  cannot  Consist  of  materials  widen 
are  too  softhnd  lenient-;  nor  are  any  scarification?  ne- 
cessary for  tlteir* application."  But  I  would  go  farther, 
and  say,  {hai  scarifications  are  not-only  useless,  btit;a 
my  opinion  prejudicial,  by  exciting  pain,  the  great  and 
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-chiefly  to  be  dreaded  evil  in  this  complaint.  .  The  poul- 
tice should  be  also  soft,  smooth,  and  unirx/tating  ,  its 
intention  should  be  merely  to  soften  and  relax;  it  should 
comprehend  the  whole  foot,  ankle,  and  part  of  the  leg; 
And  should  always  be  so  moist  or  greasy  as  not  to  be 
likely  to  become  at  all  dry  or  hard  between  one  dress- 
ing and  another." 

Sir  A.  Cooper  generally  recommends  a  poultice  com- 
posed of  port  wine  and  oatmeal,  or  that  made  with 
Male  beer-grounds ;  but  in  one  case  which  I  attended 
with  him  in  private  practice,  and  which  will  be  pre-' 
sently  mentioned,  a  camphorated  lotion,  fomentations, 
occasionally  a  solution  of  the  chloruret  of  soda,*and 
emollient  poultices,  ware,  all  tried  in  vain.  Indeed, 
the  very  nature  of  the  disease  leaves  litfle  hope  of  es- 
sential good  from  topical  applications.  All  that  can  be 
■expected  from  the  best  of  them  is  some  diminution  of 
pain,  add  from  the  'worst  of  them  an  increase  of- it, 
with  a  more  rapid  extension  of  the  gangrenous  mis; 
chief.  .  f  ■ 

When  the  toes  are  to  all  appearance,  perfectly  mor- 
tified, and  seem  so  loose  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
easily  taken* away,  it  is  in  general  thought  right  to 
remove  them.  But  however  loose  they  may  seem,  if 
they  be  violently  twisted  off,  or  the  parts  by  which 
they  hang  be  divided,  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
jiain  will  most  commonly  attend  such  operation,  which 
therefore  had  much  better  be  avoided ;  for  Mr.  Ppft 
has  seen  this  very  pain  thus  produced  bring  on  fresh 
mischief,  and  that  of  the  gangrenous  kind.  If  the 
patient  does  well,- these  parts  will  certainly  drop  off;  if 
lie  does  novno  good  can  arise  from  removing  them. 

When  the  disorder  is  attended  wiih  a  great  deal  of 
irritation,  many  subsequent  practitioners  have  attested 
the  efficacy  of  opium;  though  it  has  not  always  had 
the  Same  success  in  their  bands,  when  the  mortification 
depended  chiefly  on  constitutional  debility.  Dr.  Kirk- 
land  observes,  that  we  must  be  careful  nut  to  force  the 
doses,  especially  at  first;  and  that  the  medicine  does 
more  harm  than  good  when  its  soporific  effects  go  so 
far  as  to  occasion  delnrum,  take  away  the  appetite,  or 
cause  affections  of  the  heart.  Sir  A.  Cooper  joins 
opiufn  with  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  in  a  case 
which  I  lately- attended  with  him,  he  Etlso  prescribed 
musk,  and  wine  and  porter  were  allowed.  As  fir  as 
•  *  could  judge,  the  medicines  which  seemed  to  have  the 
most  effect  in  prolonging  the  patient's  existence-were 
opium,  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  castor  oil,  with 
other  mild  aperients. 

Some  authors  recommend  camphor.  Pouleau  attri- 
butes considerable  efficacy  to  it  when  given  in  the  dose 
of  five  grains,  with  a  double  quantity  of  nitre,  every 
four  hours. 

'  Few  surgeons  of  the  present  day  believe  that  opium 
possesses  as  much  power  in  the  preceding  cases  as  Mr. 
Pott  represented,  While  Dr.  Thomson  allows  that 
opium  is  much  more  entitled  to  the  attention  of  practi- 
tioners than  bark  in  the  treatment  of  mortification,  yet 
(he  observes)  "  I  would  not  by  any  means  have  you  to 
place  the  same  reliance  on  its  powers  for  stopping  even 
the  mortification  of  the  toes  and  feet  in  old  people 
which  appears  to  have  been  done  bv  Mr.  Pott.  From' 
tlie  trials  which  I  have  made,  and  which. I  have  seen 
made  by  others,  I  cannot  allow  myself  .to  believe  that 
its  powers  in  stopping,  this  particular  sort  of  mortifica- 
<ion  are  greater  than"  in  stopping  any  other  form  of 
Vjiuety  of  the  disease.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from 
Mr.  Poll's  account,  that  his  mind  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  a  very  different  opinion.  His  opinion 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  formed  from  tbe  results  of  a, 
very  small  number  of  cases,  and  in  complete  forgotful- 
riess  ot  the  invaluable  observations  of  his  preceptor 
Mr.  btiarp,  with  regard  to  the  frequent  spontaneous 
Stoppage  01  mortification  in  eases  in  which  no  medi- 
cines whatever  are  used."-(See  Thomson's  Lectures 

I  bllieve  that  this  species  of  mortification  very  rarely 
attacks  both  feet.  One  remarkable  instance  "of  such 
an i  occurence  .however^  attended  in  the  summer  of 
1828  with  Air.  Hughes  of  Holbprn;  and  the  gentleman 
w  ho  was  the  subject,  of  the  djsease  was  also  visited 
hy  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper.  Both  feet  and.  legs  were  at- 
tacked, and  gradually  destroyed  nearly  up  to  the  knees. 
The  patient  lived  a  month  after  the  commencement  of 
the  disorder.  During  most  of  this  time  the  pulse  was 
Jrom  100  to  130;  mid  the  stomach  so  little  disturbed, 
that  the  patient  used  generally  to  eat  o.  mutton  ohbp 


for  dinner  until  the  last  two  or  three  days  preceding  his 
death.  Until  the  final  stage,  there  was  scarcely  any 
delirium.  Two  circumstances  were  particularly  no- 
ticed ;  first,  (hat  the  disease  never  extended  itself 
withdut  being  preceded  by  violent  pains  in  the  parts 
about  to  be  destroyed,  so  that  a  judgment  could  always 
be- formed  beforehand  from  ine  degree  of  suffering, 
whether  the  spreading  of  the  disorder  would  be  consi- 
derable or  not.  Secondly,  that  the  process  of  mortifi- 
cation, and  its  appearances  in  one.  leg,  were  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  exhibited  in  the  other.  In  the  left, 
the  disorder  began  on  the  inside  of  one  of  the  toes, 
and  followed'  the  course  described  by  Pott ;  in  the  rigty, 
a  general  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the  fo'pl 
and  leg  was  the  first  thing  noticed,  without  any  disco- 
louration of  the  skin,  or  any  Vesications  or  spot  on  the 
toes.-  The  coldness,  after  incVeasing  very  much,  was 
followed  by  total  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  parts,  and 
tbe  cessation  of  the  circulation  and  every  other  action 
in  them;  the  flesh  being  little  more  changed  in  its  ap- 
pe.-i  ranee  than  that  of  the  limb  of  a  dead  subject. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  external  or  local  treatment  of 
mortification,  the  first  indication  consists  in  removing, 
if  possible,  such  external  causes  as  may  have  occa- 
sioned, or  kept  up  the  disorder  ;  as  the  compression  of 
bandages,  ligatures^  tumours,  all  irritating  substances, 
&c.  •  ' 

When  mortification  arises  from  inflammation,  which 
still  prevails  in  a  considerable  degree,  it  is'evident  that 
the  dead  part  itself  only  claims  secondary  considera- 
tion, and  that  the  principal  desideratum  is  to  prevent 
the  mortification  from  spreading  to  the.living  circum- 
ference, by  lessening  the  inflammation  present.  Hence, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  application  of  linen  wet 
with  the  saturnine  lotion,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
continued  evaporation,  from  the  inflamed  parts  sur- 
rounding  the  mortified  flesh,  must  be  just  as  proper  as 
if  the  mortification  itself  did  not  exist,, and  were  quite 
out, of  all  consideration. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  an  eminent  man 
(Hunter),  that  the  local  treatment  of  mortificatjpn  . 
(meaning  that  in  consequence  of  inflammation)  has 
been  as  absurd  as  the  constitutional ;  scarifications 
have  been  made  down  to  the  living  parts,  in  order  tltat 
stimulating  and  antiseptic  medicines  might  be  applied 
to  them ;  such  as  turpentines,  the  warmer  balsams, 
and  sometimes  the  essential  oils.  Warm  fomentations 
have  been  also  applied,  as  being  congenial  to  life  ;' but 
v.-arnth  always  increases  action,  and  should  therefore 
be  well  adjusted  to  the  case  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
cold  debilitates  or  lessens  powers,  when  carried  too 
far,  though  it  first  lessens  action.  Stimulants  are  like- 
wise improper,  as  the  actions  are  already  too  violent. 
It  is  proper  to  keep  the  parts  cool,  and  all  the  applica- 
tions should  be  cold.  In  cases  of  mortification  from 
inflammation,  good  effects  have  also  been  seen  to 
arise  from  the  topical  as  well  as  internal  employment 
of  opium. 

But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  however  proper 
the  employment  of  cold  applications  may  be  in  prin 
ciple,  in  cases  of  mortification  attended  with  inflam- 
mation, fomentations  and  emollient  poultices  are  most 
commonly  preferred  in  practice. 

Besides  common  poultices,  there  are  several  others 
which  have  acquired  great  celebrity  as  topical  applica- 
tions in  cases  of  mortification.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
cataplasma  carbonis,*  cataplasma  r}erevisia?,t  and  the 
cat  a  plasm  a  effervescens4  In  nine  cases, out  often, 
perhaps,  they  answer  better  than  any  others. 

With  respect  to  stimulating  and  spirituous  applica- 
tions, such  as  brandy,  spirit  of  wine,  balsams,  resjns, 
and  aromatic  substances,  which  have  been  recom- 
mended by  a  vast  number  of  authors,  they  are  nearly 
abandoned  by  modern  practitioners.  Though  such 
things  are  indeed  really  useful  in  preserving  dead  ani- 
mal substances  from  becoming  putrid,  a  very  little 


*  Prepared  by  mixing  about  ?  i  j.  of  finely  powdered 
wood-charcoal  wfth  half  a  pound  of -the"  common,. lin- 
seed poultice.  .     '  •• 

1  Prepared  by  stirring  into  the  grounds  of  strong 
beer  as  much  oatmeal 'as  will  make  the  mass  of  a  suit- 

i ! l*  ff nisi ":t  fl If 0 

X  Prepared  by  stirring  into  an  infusion  of  malt  as 
much  oatmeal  as  will  render  the  substance  of  a  pro 
per  thicknes3i  and  then  adding  about  a  spoonful  of 
.vest.  •  . 
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knowledge  of  the  animal  economy  isrequisiteto  make  us 
understand  that  they  cannot  act  in  this  manner  on  parts 
still  endued  with  vitality ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
must  have  highly  prejudicial  effects  in  the  cases  under 
consideration,  by  reason  of  the  violent  irritation  which 
they  always  excite,  when  applied  to  the  living  fibres. 
It  may  indeed  be  justifiable  now  and  then  to  apply 
spirituous  applications  to  the  dead  parts  themselves, 
with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  fetid  effluvia,  which, 
by  contaminating  the  air,  have  some  share  in  injuring 
the  patient's  health:  but  the  greatest  care  is  requeue 
to  keep  these  stimulants  from  coming  into  contact 
with  the  living  surfaces  around  and  beneath  the 

SlOU&rJlS 

A  few  surgeons,  however,  still  place  confidence  in 
stimulating  applications.  "  In  the  less  acute  and  more 
chronic  cases  of  gangrenous  inflammation,  as  in  ma- 
lignant erysipelas  and  carbuncle,  in  the  gangrene  of  the 
toes  and  feet  of  old  people,  in  the  sphacelating  state  of 
hospital  gangrene,  and  in  severely  contused  wounds 
in  which  gangrene  and  sphacelus  have  supervened, 
the  emollient  poultice,  which  is  applied  to  promote  the 
separation  of  the  dead  parts,  may  have  an  addition 
made  to  it  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  uiiguen- 
turn  resinosum,  or  even  of  oil  of  turpentine  itselt.  in 
the  more  severe  of  these  cases,  where  we  have  reason 
■tto  dread  the  extension  of  the  sphacelus,  warm  dress- 
ings; as  they  have  been  termed,  which  are  formed  by 
dipping  pledgets  of  charpic  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  the  unguentum  resinosum  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, may  be  applied,  of  a  temperature  as  hot  as  the 
patient  can  bear  without  pain ;  and  over  these  we 
may  lay  an  emollient  poultice,  of  a  large  size  and  soft 

M" TfterTb'e  sphacelus  stops,  and  the  process  of  ul- 
ceration begins  in  the  inflamed  line  of  contact,  between 
the  dead  and  living  parts,  it  will  often  be  found  that 
the  turpentine  dressings  are  too  stimulating,  and  occa- 
sion a  considerable  degree  of  pain.  When  this  hap- 
pens, we  must  either  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  tur- 
pentine in  tlie  dressings,  or  remove  it  altogether,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Besides  the  pain,  a  consw 
derable  extension  of  the  ulceration  would  be,  in  gene- 
ral, the  effect  of  continuing  these  applications  atter^ 
they  begin  to  produce  uneasiness.  The  ulcerating  sur- 
face is,  in  the  progress  of  separation,  liable  to  pass, 
under  every  mode  of  treatment,  into  the  state  of  a 
painful  and  irritable  ulcer ;  and  in  this  state  it  may  re- 
quire to  be  treated  with  decoctions  of  poppy  heads,  or 
With  the  application  of  the  turnip,  carrot,  fresh  hern, 
loci [leaf,  stale  beer,  fermenting  poultices,  &c.  ■  — (»ce 
Thomson's  Lectures,  p.  577,  578.) 

Hospital  gangrene  is  undoubtedly  a  case  mat  re- 
quires powerful  applications,  like  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic,  or  the  undiluted  mineral  acids  ;  and,  in  dny  s 
Hospital,  phagedenic  sloughing  ulcers  are  usually 
treated  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  with  the  nitric  acid  lotion,  50 
drops  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  the  internal  exhibition  of 
the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia.  He  speaks  also  of  a 
port  wine  poultice  as  an  excellent  application  Ihe 
cases  termed  sloughing  phagedena  by  Mr.  VVelbank, 
and  considered  hv  him  as  analogous  to  hospital  gan- 
grene,, may.-be  cured  by  dressing  them  with  the  undi- 
luted nitric  acid.— (-See  Hospital  Gangrene.)  I  con- 
ceive that  jt  has  only  been  in  hospital  gangrene,  and 
other  eases  of  sloughing  phagedenic  ulcers,  that  va- 
rious acids,  diluted  or  undiluted,  other  caustic  sub- 
stances and  the  actual  cautery,  have  proved  really 
serviceable.  The  muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  six  times 
il«  quantity  of  water,  was  .particularly  recommended 
bv  Van'Swieten,  who  applied  it  after  making  scarifi- 
cations. I>i  ttris -manner,  he  stopped  a  ploughing  dis- 
ease extending  all  over  the  scrotum  and  penis.  This 
author  stron«ly  recommends  the  same  topical  applica- 
tion to  the  'gangrCnous  state  of,. the  gtims  in  caseis  of 
ecurvv  In  this  kind  of  case,  he  mixed  the  muriatic 
jcidwith  honey;  in  various,proportions;  sometimes  he 
even  employed  the  pure  acid  itself  for  touching  the 
parts  which  were  likely  to  slough.  It  is  also  by  sup- 
bosini f  that  the  diseases  referred  ta  were  ot  a  phage, 
S  character,  that  I  account  for  the  good  effects  mi- 
nuted byDr.  K  irkland  and  others,  in.  cases  or  mor rtfi- 
cation  to  another  still  more  active  caus Up,  namely,  a 
So'n°of  mercury  *  nitrous  -id,  -,th  wh^i  , he 
edces  of  the  living  flesh  were  touched.  At  all  events, 
fflhe  diseases  were  corbmon  cases  o 
fcr  that  such  remedies  were  not  really  necessary,  and 


that  nature  triumphed  both  over  the  disease  and  the 
sup, iSsed '  remedy.    The  following  is  a  case  related  by 

D  AKmanamet  with  a-fracture  of  the  forearm,  and  the 
ends  of  the  bones  projected  through  the  integuiuenn. 
Ti  e  fracture  was  very  expeditiously  reduced ;  but  at 
the  end  of  five  or  six  days  the  whole  arm  seemed  to 
he  completely  mortified  up  to  the  shoulder.  Amputa- 
tion was  performed  as  near  the  joint  as  possible,  mid 
,l„.  stump,  which  had  mortified  as  far  as  the  acromion^ 
was  cauterized.  The  following  day  the  mortification 
had  reached  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  scapula;  A 
little  of  the  solution  of  mercury  in  nitrous  acul  ww 
now  applied  by  means  of  a  probe  along  the  edges  of 
the  parts  affected,  and  from  this  moment  the.  disorder 
made  no  farther  progress.  This  cauterizing  was  re- 
peated every  day  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  days.  The 
sloughs  and  even  the  scapula  itself  were  detached,  and 
the  patient  got  well.  • 

On  the  continent  liquid  caustics  arc  sometimes  used 
as  topical  applications  to  gangrenous  diseases,  more 
especially,  however,  in  cases  of  hospital  .gangrene  nnd 
malignant  carbuncle.  Of  this  last  disorder  Larrey  lias 
recorded  a  very  dangerous  example,  in  which  lie  .af- 
fected a  cure  by  first  cutting  away  as  much  of  tlie 
Ploughs  as  possible,  and  then  applying  to  the  disorgan- 
ized surface  liquid  caustics.  "Under  the  use  of  emol- 
lients two  persons  had  already  fallen  victims  to  the 
disease  in  the  same  family  —(See  Mini,  de  Chir.  Jlhfi- 
taire,  t.  l,p.  53.) 

With  respect  to  the  actual  cautery,  Celsus  recom- 
mended it  to  be  applied  to  the  line  which  separatos 
the  dead  parts  from  those  whieh  are  still  Itying,  when- 
ever medicines,  and  particularly  topical  emollient  ap- 
plications, failed  in  stopping  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
order. Pouteau  ventured  to  revive  this  practice,  which 
had  been  entirely  exploded  from  modern  surgery,  and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  method  would  have  the 
most  beneficial  effects  in  cases  of  erysipelatous  gan- 
grene which  is  so  often  seen  in  hospitals  in  conse- 
quence of  wounds.  For  this  purpose  he  recommends 
cauterizing  chiefly  the  edges  of  such  parts  as  are  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  and  are  on  the  point  of  perishing:  and 

he  advises  this  to  he  done  with  a  heated  in  i  Boll 

ingoil,  and  to  repeat  the  cauterizing  of  the  dead  parts 
,at  every  time  of  dressing  them,  until  the  Sensation  ol 
heat  is  even  feKwith  a  certain  degree  of  force  in i  the 
sound  parts.  The  whole  of  the  affected  part  s  after- 
ward to  be  covered  with  a  large  emollient  poultice. 

Pouteau  relates  a  case  of  anthrax  which  look  place 
on  a  woman's  cheek,  and  which  he  cured  in  tne 
above  manner.  The  tumour,  which  on  the  tlurti  aay 
was  quite  black,  and  as  large  as  a  walnut,  was  accom- 
panied by  an  erysipelatous  oedema,  which  extcmira 
over  the  Whole  cheek,  eyelids,  and  front  of  the  tiecK. 
Pouteau,  after  having  opened  the  iumouttin  dinereiti 
directions  with  a  lancet,  introduced  the  red-hot  cauteo, 
and  repeated  the  application  several  tunes,  linlJI  toe 
heat  was-  felt  by  the  sound  flesh.  The  patient  felt  ntr- 
self  very  much  relieved  immediately  after  tins  nan 
been  done;  an  oppressive  headache, and  a-very  attun- 
ing sense  of  strangulation,  which  she  had  belore  exp<. 
rienced,  were  got  rid  df,  and  in  ten  days  more  tne 
stough  was  detached  cm  the  occurrence  of  auppurainn  . 
f-{Encydop<!die  Meihodijue,  Partie  Ckirurgicale,  An. 
Gangrene:}  '         •  '       ,.     ,  ' 

But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  species  of  mortification,  nos- 
pital  eangrehe  is  that  for  which  the  use  of  caustics  ana 
the  actual  cautery  itself  has  had  the  most,  nuinerqp 
and  respectable  advocates.  The  heawd  >ron  "*v£ 
n<rw  employed  by  the  first  surgeons  of  Paris  lor  m 
■particular  case.— (Sec  Sketches  of  the  Medical  AcM»'« 
■of  Parisv  by  J.  Cross,  p.  84 ;  and  Hospital  GajigTeM-J 
TJie  foregoing  observations  are  introduced  into  tni" 
work,  that  the  reader  may  not  be  left  entirely  icnoram 
of  what  violent  measures  have,  beeff  adopted  in  cases 
of  mortification,  and  the  account  is  not  given  inorof( 
;hat  such  practice  may  be  again  imitated,  except  per- 
haps- in  certain  cases  of  phagedena  and  hospital  gan- 
grene, cases  in  whiclj  the  most  powerful  local  applica- 
tions seem  indispensable.— (See  HospUal  Gangrene 
and  JVitric  J3cid.)  The  common  employment  of  there 
lerribje  applications,  viz.  the  actual  cautery,  the  undi- 
luted mineral  acids  and  'boiling  oils,  is  as  unscientific 
and  unnecessarily- painful  as  it  Is  unproductive  of  any 
essential  good.  The  grand  object  in  almost  ever>'c'^ 
of  mortification  is  to  diminish  the  irritation  of  the  pan* 
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In  immediate  contact  with  those  already  dead.  This 
is  indicated,  lest  the  pails  still  alive  and  so  situated 
should  experience  the  same  fate  as  the  contiguous  ones. 
In  most  of  the  other  cases  specified  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
my  experience  leads  rae  to  prefer  emollient  soothing 
applications,  none  of  which  are  stronger  than  the 
cataplasma  carbonis,  or  the  stale  beer,  fermenting* 
hemlock,  or"  carrot  poultices.  When  the  process  by 
which  a  slough  is  detached  is  somewhat  advanced,  'I 
have  seen  a  weak  solution  of  the  extract  of  opium  in 
.water  put  under  the  emollient  poultice,  along  the  line 
of  separation,  give  considerable  ease,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  seemed  to  promote  the  changes  by  which  the 
dead  parts  were  loosened. 

(n  the  gangrene  produced  by  pressure  and  weakness, 
in,  persons  who  are  compelled  by  diseases  and  injuries- 
to  lie  for  weeks  anil  months  in  one  posture,  the  mode 
of  treatment  is  a  njatter  of  extreme  importance,  and 
frequently  makes  the  difference  of  life  or  death  to  the 
poor  sufferer.  This  affection  usually  has  its  seat  in 
parts  which  are  but  thinly  covered  with  muscular 
flesh.  It  occurs  towards  the  latter  stages  of  long-con- 
tinued febrile  diseases,  as  after  typhus  or  hectic  fever, 
attended  with  tedious  suppurations;  or  even  without, 
these  fevers,  as  in  paralysis,  and  in  very  bad  compound, 
fractures.  However,  as  Dr.  Thomson  observes,  there 
are  two  forms  of  disease  arising  from  pressure  which 
have  not  always  been  accurately  discriminated.  One 
of  these  is  the  preceding  sort 'of  sloughing;  the  other 
is  a  chafed,  excoriated,  and  ulcerated  sf«Ue  of  the 
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parts. 

Sometimes  uncleanKness  tends  to  cause  this  sbtt  of 
mortification,  that  is,  when  the  urine  vy.ets  the  patient's 
clothes.  When  this  is  the  case,  6uch  irritation  must  he 
prevented  by  every  possible  m£ans.  If  the  skin  be 
excoriated  and  broken,  the  powder  of  tutty,  or  lapis 
calaminarist  should  be  sprinkled  over  the  part ;  of  if 
an  ointment  he  required,  says  Dr.  Thomson, 'those 
Wjhich  contain  zinc  or  lead  are  the  best.  But  when 
the  ulceration  threatens  to  extend,  these  remedies  are 
to  be  laid  aside,  and  an  emollient,  hemlock,  carrot,  or 
fermenting  poultice  used.— (P.  580.)  Ihaveseen,  fn  the 
lcritahle  state  of  such  urceration,  the  solution  of  opium 
under  a  common  linseed  poultice  do  more  good  than 
any  other  application. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  the  application  of  tur- 
pentine.  Sometimes  he  uses  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
camphorated  spirit; 

But  no  topical  remedies  will  in  Any  of  these-' cases 
avail,  unless  the  chief  cause  of  the  disorder  be  re- 
moved. Tiiis  is  to  he  effected  by  change  of  positions 
and  laying  pillows  and  cushions  of  the  softest  mate- 
rials m  convenient  places  under  the  patient;  not  di- 
rectly under  the  disease  itself,  but  in  situations  where 
they  will  tend  to  raise  the  parts  affected  from  the  con- 
tact of  the  bedding  A  circular  hollow  pillow  will 
often  accomplish  this  important  object;  but  when  pos- 
sible an  entire  change  of  posture  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  sphacelus  succeeds  to  gangrene  from  pressure, 
i  nave  olten  seen  camphorated  spirit  applied-  hut 
never  with  decided  advantage.  A  common  emollient 
poultice,  and  in  very  bad  cases  the  topical  use  of  the 
solution  of  opium  along  the  living  margin,  are  the 
means  upon  which  I  place  the  most  reliance,  care 
oemg  taken  to  improve  the  general  health,  without 
winch  grand  indication  neither  the  removal  of  the 
pressure  nor  the  virtues  of  any  dressings  will  answer, 
nr.  i  Homson  speaks  most  highly  of  the  fermentine 
poultice  which  I  believe  to  be  in  the*  cases  an  excel? 
lent  application.  He  confesses,  however,  that  he  has 
sometimes  found  >t  too  stimulating,  and  been  obliged  to 
$Z^*Sfmf*  emolliem>  carrot>  °r  turnip  poul- 

When  mortification  arises'  frdm  cold,  everrsorf  of 
wC  T'  r"  aPPliCaUon  must  be  «™Wed,  ^  'old 

The  local  treatment  of  the  mortification  of  the.  toes 
and  feet,  as  described  by  Mr.  Pott,'  has  been  already 
considered,  and  is  that  to  which  <ny  observalions  m 
clinc  me  to  give»the  preference.  ■    -  us,ervBUOns 

Tile  gangrenous  affection  of  the  DiidpmH  tA  ™.M.t. 
fehiale  children  are  liable,  was  succS^fe 'g 
Mr.  K.  Wood  by  applying  the  liquor  plgjnbi  acet 
dilutus  to  a  tepid  state,  and  bread  poultices  in-,!  with 
the  same  lotion.  As  soon  as  the-uff  "bfca*  e  cl  Jan 
'hey  were  dressed  will,  the-ur^uentum  zinci '-(See 


Med.  Chir  Trans,  vol.  7.)  Other  cases  which  also 
ended  well  have  been  dressed  with  lint  dipped  in  cam- 
phorated spirit,  and  covered  with  a  poultice  -  ov  at 
first,  poultices  made  with  the  opium  lotion,  and  after 
the  separation  of  the  sloughs  the  ulcer  was  dressed 
with  port  wine  and  decoction  of  bark  in  equal  pro- 
portions. In  some  cases,  however,  mild  stimuli  proved 
injurious.— {James  on  Inflammation,  p.  269.) 

Deep  scarifications  in  the  integuments.  The  ma- 
jority Tjf  authors  who  treat  of  mortification  recom- 
mend this  plan  in  all  cases.  They  even  advise  the 
incisions  to  he;  made  down  to  the  sound  parts,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  application  of  topical  stimulants,  and 
to  favour  the  operation  of  the  supposed  antiseptic 
qualities  of  these  dressings.  But  with  the  exception 
of  cases  intyhich  the  gangrenous  parts  lie  under  an 
aponeurosis,  or  others  in  which  the  integuments  which' 
have  escaped  destruction  cover  a  mixture  of  matter 
and  sloughy  cellular  substanoe,  either  in  consequence 
<?f  foregoirfg  inflammation  or  any  other  cause,  such  as 
the  extravasation  of  urine  in  the  scrotum,  all  scarifi 
cations  which  penetrate  as  far  as  the  living  parts,  are 
olten  productive  of  the  most  serious  mischief  instead 
ol  advantage.  Such  incisions  cannot  be  practised 
without  occasioning  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  pro- 
ducing inflammation,  which  often,  makes  the  mortifi- 
cation spread  still  farther.  But  as  parts,  which  are  in 
a  complete  slate  of  sphacelus  areabsolutely  extraneous 
substances  in  regard  to  those  which  still  retain  their 
vitality,  ajl  such  portion  of  Jhern  'as  is  already  loos& 
should  be  rerhoved.  •  By  lessening  the  size  of  the  p  ttrid 
mass  the  fetor  is  diminished,  an  outlet  may  sometimes 
be  made  for  the  escape  of  a  great  deal  of  putrid  dis- 
charge, which  being  confined  might  have  a  had  effect 
on  the  neighbouring  living  parts;  and  the  latter  are 
enabled  to  tree  themselves  more  easily  from  the  rest  of 
the  sloughs. 

The  too  common  practice  of  accelerating , with  a 
cutting  instrument  the  separation  of  the  mortified 
parts,  previously  to  the  completion  of  the  process  by 
which  nature  breaks  the  connexion  between  them  and 
the  living  flesh,  in  general  ought  to  be  strongly  repro- 
bated, as  causing  unnecessary  pain  and  irritation,  and 
creating  the  risk  of  a  renewal  of  the  sloughing.    As  1 
far  as-my  experience  goes,  gangrenous  phagedena  is 
the  only  instance  in  which  it  seems  useful  to  remove 
the  sloughs  before  they  are  loose,  so  as  to  let  the  topica* 
applications  extend  their  action  vvit-hout  delay  to  the 
subjacent  living  surface.— (See  Hospital  Gangrene.) 
lotts  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  danger  and  in- 
utility of  cutting  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  in  the 
mortification  of  the  toes  and  f  eet,  have  been  a  h  ead  v 
stated.  3 
If  the  surgeon  prudently  let  nature  work,  without 
disturbing  her,  the  separation  of  the  mortified  from  the 
living  parts  will  soon  follow  the  establishment  of  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  at  the  edges  of  the  slough 
But  when  the  whole  thickness  of  a  limb  is  affected 
with  mortification,  ought  the  surgeon  to  leave  things 
to  nature?  or  ought  he  to  have  recourse  to  amputa- 
tion T    .     •  -.  »  * 

In  general/the  performance  of  amputation  is  indis- 
pensable ;  nnt  that  nature  would  not  in  many  instances 
detach  the  sphacelated  part,  but  because  a  creat  length 
of  time  would  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
Process,  and  a  serviceable  stump  would  rarely  be  left. 

Another  important  question  then  arises,  should  .the 
surgeon  amputate  while  the  mortification  is  in  a  spread- 
ing state  ?  Or  ought  he  to  defer  thooperation  until'tlie 
line  of  separation  begins  to  form  between  the  dead 
and  living  parts? 

In  the  mortification  of  the  toes  and  foot,  in  old  per- 
sons, Sir  A:  Cooper  forbids  amputation  whether  there 
be  healthy  granulations  or  not,  and  he  declares  that  if 
the  operation  be  done,  mortification  of  the  slump  and 
the  patient's  death  wijl  certainly  follow. 

"  Amputation  (says  a  distinguished  professor)  was 
long  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  which 
could  be  employed  to  prevent  the  extension'of  gan- 
grene. This  practice,  however,  has  not  received  the- 
sanction  6f  experience ;  on  the -contrary,  it  has  been 
generality  found,  wherever  it  has  been  practised,  in 
eithdr  acute  or  chronic  •gangrene,  to  accelerate  much 
the  progress  of  the  disease;  and  in  this  way  to  hasten 
the  death  of  the  patient.  The  parts  which  were  di 
videfl  in  arhputation,  though  at  a  distance  from  a 
spreading  gangrene  and  from  Sphacelus,  were  found 
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speedily  to  assume  the  appearance  of  the  affection  for 
which  the  operation  had  been  performed-    jT<"i  W*" 
/ore,  the  adhesive  inflammation  comes  an,  and  a  dis- 
tinctly marked  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  sound 
parts  takes  place,  amputation  is  in  few  if  in  any  cases 
of  mortification  admissible.     We  never  know  pre- 
viously to  this  where  a  gangrene  or  sphacelus  is  10 
mop,  nor  whether  the  powers  of  the  ^mstituUori' °* 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  injury  that  .the  .morUte 
has  inflicted.    Even  when  the  adhesive  inflam  nation 
eomes  on,  it  is  in  most  cases  best  to 
to  elapse  before  we  operate,  partly  with  ilW  bRt 
time  for  the  constitutional  symptoms  to  aba  ej mot .tar 
iiwtaires  to  allow  the  patient's  strength  to  be  recr  uiteu 
KuShment  and  cordials;  and  partly, also  wuh  a 
v^ewu  lean,  whether  the  constitution  of  the  patien 
b  ^deed  capable  of  so  great  a  fresh  shock  as  that 
which  amputation  must  necessarily  occasion.  -(See 
T/,»mMii's  Lectures,  p-  582.)    •  •  * 

According  to  Richter,  there  is  never  any  certainty 
that  we  a  e  amputating  in  living  parts.  Mortification 
ra   dlv  abends  along  the  cellular  substance  surround- 
In'  the  large  blood-vessels,  and  is  frequently  much 
more  extensive  internally  than  external  appearances 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  ^e-fd^JW^ 
still  ,  apparently  alive,  is  often  so  affected  that  itniust 
inevitably  slough,  though  at  present  it  may  not  actually 
ave  sphacelated.   The  surgeon  imagines  that  anno- 
tation is  performed  on  living  parts,  but  soon  afterward 
discovers  that  he  has  been  dividing  ^wtach«re 
dead    The  operation,  lie  observes,  can  do  no,  good, 
while  the  mortification  is  in  a  spreading  state,  ana  it 
may  do  considerable  mischief.   The  disorder  continues 
to  extend,  because  its  cause  still  operates,  and  this  is 
not  removable  by  amputation.    If  the  operation  be 
no  v  in  udiciousl/  undertaken,  the.  sphacelus  invades 
the  wound,  and  is  the  more  certainly  mortal,  as  the 
stance  has  been  farther  weakened  by  amputation  and 

"Many  mortifications,  especially  those  which  arise 
from  external  causes,  very  often  spontaneously  stop 
and  separate.  But  the  place  where  this  will  happen 
can  never  be  foreseen.  By  amputating  in  this  circum- 
stance we  run  the  risk  of  disturbing  nature  in  her 
salutarv  work,  and  rendering  the  disorder  fatal. 

The  following  are  the  only  cases  in  winch  Richter 
allows  that  the  use  of  the  knife  is  justifiable  and  proper. 
There  exists  a  species  of  sphacelus  which ,  rapid*  oc- 
casions death  before  it  is  yet  of  great  ex  lent.  Here 
indeed,  amputation  might  be  really  advisable;  but  the 
nature  01  the  case  is  unfortunately  never  disclosed  be- 
fore the  fatal  catastrophe.  Were  it  not  for  the  opera- 
tion some  external  injuries  would  be  inevitably  fol- 
lowed bv  mortification.  In  such  cases,  early  amputa- 
tion is  evidently  proper;  for  the  simple  incision  is  at- 
tended with  less  danger  than  sphacelus.  Sometimes,  says 
Richter,  a  sphacelus  spontaneously  stops.  This  Hap- 
pens most  frequently  in  cases  which  originate  from  an 
External  cause,  such  as  a  violent  contusion  burn  &c. 
Bat  the  occurrence  is  not  restricted  to  this  kind  of 
case  nor  is  it  invariably  attendant  on  it.  When  tnere 
are  no  other  occasional  causes  present,  the  mortifica- 
tion does  not  readily  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  con- 
tusion or  violent  burn ;  but  the  interference  ot  surgery 
can  hardly  ever  put  a  stop  to  its  progress,  before  it  has 
spread  as  far  as  the  extentof  the  local  injury.— (Jln- 
fanesn-runde  der  Wundarzneykunst,  b.  1,  leap.  3.) 
"  How  different  are  the  doctrines  of  Baron  Larrey  ppon 
tins  subject  from  those  entertained  by  Richter,  andv 
indeed  the  generality  of  eminent  modern  surgeons! 
«  Writers  on  gangrene,  or  sphacelus  of  the  extremities 
fsavs  Larrey),  indiscriminately  recommend  the  ampu- 
tation of  a  sphacelated  limb  never  to  be  undertaken 
before  the  mortification  is  bounded  or  limited  by  a 
-  oddish  circle,  forming  a  true  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  dead,  and  living  parts.  This  circumstance 
ran  onlv  occur  in  a  case  of  spontaneous  gangrene 
from  -an i  internal  cause;  or  if  it  happens,  as- is  very 
mu  ual,  in  a  case  arising  from  a  wound,  ,ts  progress  is 
Xrenl  and  it- would  be  occecdmirly  imprudent  to 


,i,^t  in  the  drv  or  spontaneous  gangrene,  ab 
asserts,  t hat  in  .the  rjry       i    ^fficuk    and  it  u  m 

"SEE. ot.  t»  *  e  the spii.iceleted  parts  separate  from 
uncommon  to  se»  nature  alone,  without 

£.  General  fu nctions  'being  impaired.    He  argue. ..iiat 
ere  s a  manifest  difference  between  what  he  t^rn,, 
Atraumatic  and  the  spontaneous  gangrene,  or,  ,„ 
he  wo  ds,  between  the  humid  gangrene  from  an  e,- 
S  cause,  and  the  dry  gangrene,  which  ordin.nl, 
nroceeds  from  an  internal  cause.— (r.  143.) 
P  In  cases  of  mortification,  arising  from  external  l„. 
iuries  Larrey  maintains,  that,"  notwithstanding  any 
,W  that  writers  and  practitioners  may  allege  to  (h 
ronuarv,  we  should  not  hesitate  about  promptly  per- 
formine  amputation,  as  soon,  as  the  necessity  for  jlie 
operation  is  decidedly  established.   1  here  is  no  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  the  stump  will  be  seized 
with  gangrene,  as  in  the  spontaneous  mortification, 
which  has  not  ceased  to  spread,  because  the  trau- 
matic gangrene,  after  having  arisen  from  a  ioeal 
cause,  is  only  propagated  by  absorption,  and  a  suc- 
cessive affection  of  the  texture  of  parts  by  coi.iui,,,:* 
of  the  vessels.   Amputation,  performed  in  a  proj 
situation,  stops  the  progress  and  fatal  consequences  or 
the  disorder.  ,       »I,    ■     ,  uL 

"  Supposing  then  the  lower  half  of  the  leg  should  be 
affected  with  sphacelus,  in  consequence  of  a  gun-shot 
iniurv  attended  with  a  violent  contusion  of  the  pari, 
and  a  forcible  concussion  of  the  vessels,  nerves,  and 
liniments  if  the  skin  is  elsewhere  uninjured,  the  ope- 
ration maybe  done  in  the  place-  of  election,  without 
anv  fear  of  the  stump  becoming  gangrenous,  notwilfr 
standing  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  member  may  be  already  affected.  But  whet)  I  e 
skin  of  tlie  whole  leg  is  sttuck  with  mortification, the 
operation  must  be  done  on  the  thigh  and  no  time 
should  be  lost.  The  same  practice  is  applicable  to  the 
uoner  extremities.   We  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake 
a  limb  affected  with  stupor  for  one  that  Is  actually 
sphacelated.   In  the  first  case  warmth,  motion,  ahd 
sensibility  are  still  retained,  although  the  skin  may 
blackish  and  the  parts  may  be  swollen.  Besides, 
there  were  any  doubt,  it  would  be  proper  to  try  at 
first  tonic  repellent  applications,  and  cordial  medi- 
cines, &c."— (See  Mim.  de  Chir.  Mdilaire,  I.  3,  p. 

^When' amputation  has  been  practised,  this  j&lta 
recommends  the  exhibition  of  bark  good  wine ^ «  , 
Sec.  in  order  to  promote  the  good  effects  of  the  opera 

-"T^facStays  Larrey)  which  I  shall  relate  in ,  the 
course  of  this  dissertation  will  prove,  I  tWnK,  am 
incontestable  manner,  the  truth  of  the  pnnctole  wMc > 
I  lay  down,  that  when  gangrene  is  the  mull  o}  a  ™- 
chanical  cause,  and  puts  the  patienVs  Uft  W 
amputation  ought  to  be  performed  mUmt  [ 
until  the  disorder  has  ceased  to  spread. 

"  I  have  been  a  witness  of  the  death  of  several  in 
dividuals,  from  too  rigorous  an  adherence  to >  Wee n 
trary  precept;  and,  at  length,  grievously ^P'^ 
with  this  loss,  I  had  long  ago  determined  to  depan 
from  an  axiom  which  was  always  conH.lern  h\  .» 
false.    Besides,  following  the  maxim  of  Celsus,  i  > 
ferred  employing  an  uncertain  remedy,  "'' 
abandon  the  patient  to  an  inevitable  death.  ..Mww« 
enim  anccps  auxilium  etperiri  qu&W  nullum.  ■ 
"I  made  the  first  attempt. at  Toulon,  in  the  je 
1796,  upon  a  soldier,  who,  in  consequence  ot  a  w«> 
contusion  of  the  foot,  was  afflicted  with  a  gang  en W 
ulcer,  which  soon. threw  the  whole  part  ml"  ab- 
lated state.  While  the  mortification  was  yet  spreaai  * 
I  resolved  to  amputate  the  leg.   The  success  ot  m 
operation  surpassed  my  expectations;  the  n  r 
healed*  and  in  less  than  forty-five  days  the  patiemr 
quite  well.  -  This  case  served  to  encourage  me. 

"  Buriug  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  i"  *^; 
ri  second  case,  very  analogous  tp  the  preceding, 
curred  in  my  practice;  it  happened  in  a  dragoon  ot 
ISth  regiment,  whose  for.earm  and  afterward  arm .»p 
celatedjin  consequence  of  a  gun-shot  wound  W  • 
articulation  of  the  left  arm.    The  mortification  n 
extended  nearly  as  high-as  the  shoulder,  and tt«P 
tient's  life  was  in  great  danger,  when  I  determmen 
amputate  the  limb  at  the  shoulder-joint:   Tlie  disoru 
was  manifestly  spreading,  ami  the  patient's  w» 
already  affected,  for  he  liacf  syi-ptoms  of  ataxia'. ' 
operation,  however,  arrested  the  progress  of  tjie  slouj1 
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en:,  and  saved  his  life,so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
siege  of  Alexandria  he  was  quite  cured. 

"  After  the  taking  of  Ulm,  M.  Ivan,  surgeon  to  his 
'  majesty  the  emperor,  performed  in  my  presence,  and 
at  my  ambulance  established  at  Elchingeu,  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh  of  a  soldier  belonging  to  the  76th 
regimentof  the  line,  the  leg  having  sphacelated  in  con- 
sequence of  a  m: n  -.-hut  injury.  The  gangrene  was  not 
limited,  and  evidently  extending  itself;  yet  the'effects 
of  the  disorder  were  destroyed,  and  the  patient  was 
quite  cured  on  our  return  to  Austerlitz. 

"  A  fourth  patient,  an  officer  in  the  same  regiment, 
shot  in  the  ankle  at  the- capture  of  the  same  town,  was 
conveyed  to  my  ambulance,  in  order  to  beMressed :  it 
was  the  third  day  after  the  accident:  the  foot  was  gan-' 
greuous,  and  the  leg  was  swelled,  ana  threatened  like- 
wise with  mortification.  Febrile  symptoms  had  also 
come  on.  I  hastened.to  amputate  the  leg  a  little  above 
the  place  of  election.  The  cellular  membrane  of  the 
stump,  of  a  yellow  blackish  colour,  w  as  already  in- 
fested with  the  gangrenous  principle  (as  Xarrey  tern's 
it).  The  operation,  however,  stopped  the  progress  of 
the  mischief;  suppuration  took  place  in  the  stump; 
some  sloughs  were  detached ;  the  wound  assumed  a 
cleaner  appearance ;  and  cicatrization  was  completed 
on  the  fifty-second  day.'  The  patient  could  already 
walk  with  a  wooden  leg,  when  he  caught  the  hospital 
('ever,  which  was  epidemic  at  Ulm,  where  he  awaited 
his  regiment,  afid,  to  my  great  regret,  he  was  carried 
oft"  by  this  disease,  after  having  escaped  the  former 
danger. 

"  After  the  battles,  of  Austerlitz  and  3ena<c6nlinues 
Lairey),  several  of  my  colleagues,  surgeons  of  the  first 
class,  undertook,  in  consequence  of  my  advice  and 
the  examples  of  success  which  I  had  recited  to  them, 
the  amputation  of  limbs  equally  sphacelated,  although 
the  mortification  was  not  limited,  rather  than  abandon 
the  patients  to  a  death  which  appeared  inevitable.  In 
general,,  these  practitioners  experienced  the  same  suc-' 
*eess  as  I  did  myself."—  {Mem.  de  Chir.  Miliiaire,  t.  5, 
p.  154— 157.)  ' 
In  Larrey's  memoir  upon  this  subject  there  are  some 
additional  facts  and  arguments  in  favour  of  what  he 
endeavours  to  prove,,  viz.  that  ip  cases  of  mortification 
from  external  injuries,  jf  the  patient's  life  be  in  danger, 
amputation  ought  to  be  performed,  although  the  slough- 
ing may  yet  be  in  a  spreading  state.  I  must  be  content, 
however,  with  having  stated  the  particulars  already 
explained;  and  the  reader,  desirous  of  more,  must 
referto  Larrey's  own  publication.  Certainly  the  facts 
which  he  has  adduced  are  highly  important ;  they  tend 
to  subvert  a  doctrine  and  to  prove  the  error  of  a  prac- 
tice which  have  been  urged  in  forcible  terms  by  most 
of  the  distinguished  surgeons  of  modern  times.  The 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Sharp  are  rendered  questionable  • 
and  the  trufji  of  the  positive  assertions  of  Mr.  Pott  is 
vet  a  matter  to  he  examined.  The  latter,  it  is  well 
known,  tells  us,  that  he  has  often  seen  the  experiment 
made  ol  amputating,  while  a  mortification  was  spread- 
ing, but  never  knew  it.anrwer.  Are  we  to  conclude 
that  all  these  cases  which  Pott  alludes  to,  were  morti- 
bcatione  from  an  internal  cause,!   Or  are 


■  . ......  ,u.  imo.iij.u  ..Hi-.,  t  kji  are  Ave  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  operation  failed  from  having  been  delayed 
too  long?  Or, must  we  imagine.'that  the  feature  of 
the  human  constitution  has  been  changed  between  the 
era  of  Pott  and  fhat.of Xarreyl  .  . 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  practice  of  ampufa- 
'"  cases°f  spreading  mortlficatiori.fias  generally 
tmd  some  partisans  for  many  years  past;  hut  the 
weight  of  authorities.has  unquestionably  been  against 
llvi'lt  r  8ur8CQM'n  «h's  ceuntry  have  ventuTed  to 
deviate  from  the  advice  of  Sharp  and  Pott,  ft  is 
.cunous,  however,  that  Mefiee,  a  writer,  who  wrote  for 

\t  mrme  °f  deClarinS  llis  disapprobation  of 

the  early  performance  of  amputation  in  gun-shot 
2^:"°""haV&  admitted  of  only  one  Win 
winch  the  operation  is  proper,  namely/™,,,™*  ™c 
ccedmgthe  wound  made  by  a  cannon-shot  Uere *  L 
thinks  that  amputation  ongnt  to  be ^  pert  med I  6* the 
first  appearance  of  the  gangrene,  in  order™  prevent  U 
from  spreading  up  the  limb.-(See  TraiU  deVph, ill 

the  year  1809,  Mr.  Av  C.  Hutchinson  performed  with 
suc6ess  two  amputations  in  tases  of  ^preamng  can? 

Sm£  wo    wounJs-/sfee  trmToA 

Mv  friend  Mr.  Lawrence  ft*  also  succ^fu'lly  am. 


putated  at  the  shoulder-joint  in  a  spreading  mortifica 
Hon  of  the  arm,  the  consequence  of  external  violence. 
"  The  skin  of  the  amputated  limb  was  greenish  and 
livid;  but  the  cuticle  not  yet  detached.   The  cellular 
substance  distended  with  air,  and  with  a  discoloured 
offensive  sanies ;  its  appearance  was  not  quite  natural 
where  the  .incision  took  place ;  it  was  yellowish  and 
anasarcous.   Small  effusions  of  blood  were  observed 
here  and  there  in  the  course  of  the  nerves;  even  as 
high  as  the  amputated  part.    No  coagulation  of  blood 
in  any  of  the  arteries,  even  down  to  the  ulnar  and 
digital  branches.   All  the  soft  parts  were  discoloured, 
dark  red,  and  livid,  and  a  frothy,  reddish  fluid  issued 
on  incision."   This  case  had  the  most  favourable  ter- 
mination, and  it  clearly  proves,  that  the  humid  kind  of 
gangrene  which  occurs  in  a  healthy  subject  from  severe 
local  injury,  which  so  rapidly  affects,  a'.whole  limb, 
and  reaches  the  trunk  in  a  few  hours,  must  constitute 
an  exception  to  the  gene/al  jjnaxim,  that  amputation 
should  never  be  done  before  a  ljne  of 'separation,  is 
established"  Between  the  de&d  and  living  parts.  Mr.  •* 
Lawrence,  however,  wotild  not  be  understood  as 
meaning  to  recommend  the  practice  in  all  instances  of 
mortification  from  local  injury.   He  conceives,  that  a 
gangrene  may  arise,  in  an  unsound  constitution,  frofh 
a  comparatively  sfight  accident;  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as;  the  result  ofconstitutional  disposition  rather 
than  of  the  local  cause.   Amputation  would  Be  hope- 
less under  such  circ umstances.  It  is  particularly  in  mor- 
tification following  very  severe  injury  in  a  subject  other- 
wise healthy,  that  Mr.  Lawrence  believes  theoperation 
to  be  proper.— (See  Me'dico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  184.) 

He  also  reports  another  instance,  ui  Which  he  saw 
the  operation  succeed,  though  the  mortification  wasrin 
a  spreading  state%  I.-was  once  consulted  in  private 
practice  about  the '  propriety  of  amputating  at  tin 
shoulder  in  a  spreading  mortification-  of  the  arm  from 
external  violence.  The  operation  was  done,  and  the 
patient,  who  without  it  woujd  certainly  have  perished 
in  a  few  hours,  liven'  a  fortnight ;  at  one  time  he  had  a 
fair  prospect  of  recovery,  and  died,  not  of  gangrene  of 
the  stump,  but  in  consequence*of  a  large  abscess  over 
the  scapula. 

Among,  the  experierrced' approvers  of  Larrey's  ad- 
vice, I  must  not  oinit  to  mention  Dr.  Hemien,  who  has 
repeatedly  amputated  under  the  circumstances  above 
pointed  out,  without  waiting  for  the  line  of -separation ; 
"  and  (says  he)  although  I  certainly  was  not  uniformly..' 
successful,  I  have  'no  reason  to  imagine  that  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  departure  from  the  rule  so  gene- 
rally laid  down  by  authors."— (Ore  Military  Surgerv. 
p.  243,  ed.  2.)  6  * 

With  regard  to  the  early  performance  of  amputa 
tion,  where  the  substance  of  a  limb  perishes  after  ex 
nosure  to  cold,  1  find  some  difference  of  sentiment 
between  two  very  high  authorities.  Thus  Sohmucker 
observes:  The  mortification  which  conies  on  after  a 
part  has  been  frozen,  increases  so  rapidly  if  the  limb 
be  exposed  to  warmth,  that  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours  its  vitality  and  organization  are  quite  de- 
stroyed, and  nothing  will  n6w  avail  in  restoring  its 
sensibility.  Here  the  speedy  performance  of  amputa- 
tion is  the  only  means  of  preservation  to  be  depended 
upon.  In  mortification  from  an  internal  cause,  the 
case isdifferent.— (See  Vermischte  Chirurgische  Schrif- 
ten,  b.  1,  j,.  15,  8a«.  Berlin,  1785.)  According  to  Lar- 
rey  however,  this;  species  of  gangrene  at  length  stops, 
and  a  line  of  separatiori  forms  between  the  dead^and 
healthy  parts,  ff.  the  disorder  be  superficial,  the 
sloughs  are  usually  thrown  off  between  the  ninth  and 
thirteenth  days,  leaving  an  ulcer  of  proportionate  extent, 
that  soon  heals  up.  If  the  whole  of  the  limb  be  spha 
celated,  nature  cannot  of  herself  effect  a  cure,  or  but 
very  rarely,  the  patient  mostly  falling  a  victim  to  the 
effects  Of  absorptipn, 'when  the  slouglis  are  detached, 
and  the  mouths  of  th,e  lymphatics  are  opened  on  the 
occurence  of  suppuration.  Larrey  assures  iis,  that 
he  has  seert  pumerous  patients-  carried  off  by  this 
cause,  while  the  examples  of  a  spontaneous  cure  were 
exceedingly  fe,w,  and  in  these  the  stump  was  left 
irregular,  and  unfit,  for  -bearing  the  pressure  of  a 
wooden  leg:  He  agrees,  therefore,  with  the  generality 
of  sorgeons,  that  it  is  in  these  instances  advantageous 
to  amputate  the  mortified  portion  of  the  limb,  but  not 
before  thfi  extension,  of  the  gangrene  has  ceased,  and  tlie 
mischief  is  bgunded  by  an  inflammatory  line.  -(See 
M£m.  de.C/tir.  Mil.-t.  3,  p.  65—72.-) 
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r  ,hp  leaves  of  the  artemisia  latitbUa.  That 
In  the  zn\c\e  Amputation,  notice  has  been  taken  of  a  i  turn  ot  we     pe     emp,      is  made  of  the i  stalk .  0f 
coughing  which  commences  in  the  fool,  and  extends    y  ncii  flowe   soakeil  m  a  solution  of  ure  and 

up  the  leg,  and  sometimes  follows  gun-shot  injuries  of  the  g «a  J  ^  coltoll)  hoWever,  slim  arty  ,„«. 
the  thighT which  involve  the  femoral  artery  :  this  is  a  |  arterwatu^^.  anampjrft  ll)e  vurv0se.   Mi.  Dungli. 


ine  imgn,  wnicn  involve  me  lemmai  <">«j  •.  ■ — 
case  particularly  instanced  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  as  re 
'quiring  the  very  early  performance  ot  amputation. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  also  refers  to  cases  in  which  he  rule 
was  successfully  deviated  from,  of  not  amputating  be- 
fore limits  are  set  to  the  spreading  of  momficauon  : 
the  instances  in  question  arose  from  injury  ol ■  biooo 
.vessels,  and"  other  local  violence,  in  patiente  ot  a 
health;  constitution.    In  such  cases,  it  is  admitted  by 


aftPr  com^leU;  answers  'he  purpose.  Mr.  Dun^ 
CtSlRS  Larrey's  memoir  on  .hi.  Sub- 
feet'  a.' a  added  to  it  some  interesting  matter  show, 
&  t>  i  moxa  has  been  used  in  the  eastern  parti i  of  the 
wo'  Id  many  centuries.  The  cone  or  cylinder  or  mora 
U  composed  of  a  certain  quantity  of  cotton  wooUver 
which  a  piece  of  fine  linen  is  rolled,  and  fastened  al 
the  side  by  a  few  stitches.  This  conical  cylinder  should 
be  about  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  proportionate  thick 


healthy  constitution.    In  such  cases  it  is  aamutea  uy  )Qn    and  of  a  proportionate  tlnck 

this  very  experienced  surgeon  that  the  practice .should h^a  however,  may  be  varied  according  to 

be  different  from  what  is ;  usually  pursued ^«  .m°™'*    Sfreumstances!  „  J 

lion  from  constitutional  causes.— {Surgical  assays,  j  ut  ^  [g  ^  js  tended  to  fix  the  cylinder  uponlhe 
nnrt  2ci>.  186.)  '  „c.,„j  I  nrpridp^not  where  the  application  is  to  be  made.  The 

'  [Dr  Physici  was  the  first  surgeon  <£°<£«Ce*  ^ew  lifring  of  this  instrument  is  kept  from 
the  application  of  blisters  in  at ripe  over  """^M  X  sk  n  by  means  of  three  small,  supports  of  ebony, 
t^^c^^^^^^^^  condpeto,  of  calor,,.  After  theer,, 
todety    The  pyroligneous  acid  has  also  been  applied 
Sly  in  cases  of  mortification,  sloughing,  and  fetid 
ulcers    In  many  ulcers  it  is  preferred  by  Professor 
Sevens  to  the  nitric  acid  or  yest  poultice  and  m  its 
antiseptic  powers  is  superior  to  e.  her  of  them  The 
chloride  of  soda  is  becoming  an  article  of  general  use 
for  these  purposes,  and  is  of  great  value.-iiwsc .] 
•    PabriciiHildani  Tract.  Methodicus  de  Oangrena 
U  Svhacelo.  .  Quesnai,  Trait*  de  la  Gangrene  Vmo 
Paris,   1749.    Encyclopedic  Mtthodique,  parlie  Chi- 
Zgicale,  art.  Gangrene.     Kirklandon  Gangrene 
andon  the  Present  State  of  Medical  Surgery.    R  ch- 
Ur,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  KkaP- ^'ZTcr! 
parts  of  Hunter  on  Inflammation,  &rc     Sharp  s  Cri- 
tical Inquiry  into  the  present  Stale  oj  Surgery,  chap 
8.    Riclerand,  JVosographie  Chir.  1. 1,  p. ^215  Src.  edit. 
4.    Lassas,  Pathologie  Chir.  1. 1,  p.  30,  Src ■■■edit  1809. 
LeviilU,  JVouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  4,p.  331,*/!.  Pa- 
ris 1812    Darrey,  Mimowes  de  Chirurgie  MUitairc, 
I  3:  particularly  the  Mim.  sur  la  Gangrhiede  Con- 
gelation, p.  60,  and  that  sur  la  Gangrene  Trauma- 
tique,  p.  141.    Callisen,  Systema  Chirurgice  Hodiernal, 
vol.  %  p.  374,  edit.  1800.    Dr.  J.  Thomson's  Lectures 
on  Inflammation,  p.  501,  Edinb.  1813.  O'Halloranort 
Gangrene  and  Sphacelus,  8vo.  Dublin,  1765.  tot. Is 
Obs  on  the  Mortification  of  the  Toes  and  Feet,  in  his 
ClZ£g.  Works,  vol.  3.    J.  Kirkland Thoughts  on 
Amputation,  Src.  with  a  short  Ess  ay  on  the  Use  of 

Opium  in  Mortification,  8vo.  Don d.  1 78U.    J ■  nor  ^  acromi      and  a  few  days  afterward  the 

son.  The  remarkable  Effects  of  fi*ed  f"  %  My%    motion  0f  the  arm  began  to  be  restored.    This,  how- 
ns  of  the  Extremities,  Svo.  {->ond   KB was  a  case  whichi  according  to  the  BttmpM  I 


which  is  a  bad  conductor  of  calorie.  After  the  extre- 
mity of  the  cone  has  been  set  fire  to,  the  combustion  b 
kept  up  by  means  of  a  blow-pi  pe?  however,  it  should 
not  be  too  much  hastened,  but  allowed  to  proceed 
slowly.  The  precise  spot  lo  which  the  moxa  is  to  b« 
applied,  ought  to  be  first  marked  with  a  little  ink,  and 
all  the  surrounding  surface  covered  with  a  wet  rag, 
that  has  a  hoje  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  leave-the  part 
bare  which  has  been  marked.  After  the  top^ofuie 
moxa  has  been  set  on  fire,  the  base  of  it,  heldH  the 
none  moxa,  must  be  placed  upon  the  intended  pari 
and  the  combustion  kept  up  with  the  blow-pipe,  until 
the  whole  is  consumed.  In  order  to  prevent  the  sub- 
sequent inflammation  and  suppuration  from  being  too 
considerable-,  the  liquor  ammoniaJ  should  be  immedi- 
ately applied  to  the  burnt  part. 

The  diseases  in  which  Baron  Carrey  has  found  the 
moxa  efficacious,  are' amaurosis,  and  incipient ^cata- 
ract (cases  in  which  he  applies  it  over  the  cour  e 
thP  facial  nerve  iust  behind  the  angle  pf  the  jaw), 
•deaf^nda^ 

and  partial  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face;  pd* 
of  the  lower  extremities;  phthisis;  diseased  spine, 

^otK^s^d  the  London  hospital^ 
two opportunities  afforded  him  of  applying  the  ,„,.«, 
iri  order  to  convincethe  rising  generation  of  surgeon. 
in  this  country  of  its  superior  efficacy.  The  first  wan 
in  a  case  of  spontaneous  paralysis  qf  the  deltoid  muscle 
at  St.  Bartholomew's.    The  moxa  was  applied  a  hllle 


cations  of  the  iL.xiremw.es,  """■^-}~^r.'r>h  nd  ov 
Murray,  in  Ganartcnam  Scroti,  Obs.  (Frank.  Del.  op 
10.7  C i  White  Observations  on  ^grenes  andJUr- 
tifications,  accompanied,  be.  with  convuls iveSpa sms 
Svo.  1790.    Pearson's  Principles  of  Surgery,  p.  », 

1814.  John  9**»S^J£WujLlJ& 
^IrZ&For  ^  account  of  the  dry  £an 
Theile,  Gott.  l°w.J°;hewriUnss  „f  HUdanus,  Tul- 
rynl'vp^^'^'J^Rjale  de  Midecine, 
f?hXTs£Z$    Medical  Museum  s  For 

C0CXr'Z^nlTvjcad.  des  Sciences, 
vans,  lb<0.    Jvoe    n  j  r/„tI-0  Murborum  cx  Esu  Cla- 

varum  Secaluw'  um.  WoUasUnin  Philosophical 

^«e™Cck '  Tessicr  in  Mim.de  la  Socielc  Roy  ale 
T^ms.-n^-  Iess;U  (,c.  O: Prcscolt,  A  Disserta- 
d,  Medecme^t.  I,  a  ''OJ,J     and  Medicinal  Effects  of 

thm  »n*l«yatZZn  or  Er<rot,  8vo.  Land.  1813>  D. 
theSelaU  CormUum,or  & ,g   ,  u  E^ositio> 

F.  lWcr,nfn"a£eCr.  fjssehing,  De  Gangrojna, 
Uo.Lips-^-  „'en>s  Principles  of  Military 
Ato.  Gott.  >Sll.  "Xd  X^o.  Land.  1820..  G.  J. 
Surgery,  p.  f^0tfVoundsM  p-  111,  %c.  .cd.  2, 
°Ullipe  Tim    J  H:. Tames,  Obs.  on  the  Principles 


Bvo.  Land.  lt«"-  •^•ft.  ^  ^  %„„.  £0nd. 
18^?bxA.  The  Chinese  moxa  con.ists  of  the  tdmem 


morion  oi  inc  aim  ut^a.i  ™  «^   -—   ; 

ever  was  a  case  which,  according  to  the  account  ol 
Koux  himself,  had  relapsed  after  having  been  cured  by 
other  means.  I  think  one  of  the  surgeons  of-St.  Ba> 
tholomew's  informed  me,  that  notwithstanding  Hie 
moxa,  the  relief  proved  again  only  temporary.  II; 
however,  the  moxa  had  succeeded,  a  caustic  issue,  a 
blister,  or  the  volatile  liniment  would  probably  have 
answered  equally  well.  The  second  instance  in  whicli 
M.  Boux  applied  the  moxa,  was  a  case  of  white  swell 
ing  at  Guy's  Hospital  ;  but  the  disease  and  advanced 
too  far  to  allow  any  hope  of  a  favourable  issue.-(<*e 
Voyage  fait  a  T^ndres  en  1814,  on  Parallile  de  U  Lft- 
ruririe  Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francaist,p.W,  p 
M.  Boux  flatters  himself  that  "  Us  chirurgtens  Angloit 
ripugneronl  sans  doute  mains  a  l'aivenir  a  f aire  wagt 
dumoxa."  The  truth  is,  English  surgeons,  as  we I  M 
Enalish  farriers,  knew  Very  well,  before  the  arrival"! 
M.J"Boux  what  might  he  done  with  moxaand  tliea«'™ 
cautery.  But  though  the  application  of  fire  still  pre- 
vails in  the  veterinary  att,  as  a  mode  of  curing  diseaio, 
it  has  long  been  abandoned  as  a  means  or  rebel  in  me 
English  practice  of  surgery;  rmt  on  the  ground  ol  iu 
being  alwavs  inpffectual,  but  because  equal  good  naj 
been  found  to  result  from  measures  which  are  m\w, 
always  less  terrific,  and  frequently  less  painful,  in 
order  to  convince  an  .English  surgeon  that  pinxa  nno 
the  actual  cautery  ought  to  be  introduced  into  practice, 
M.  Boux  should  prove,  that  there  is  at.  least  some  par- 
ticular <Usease*4vhich'>ma}'  in  this  manner  be  cureii i, 
but  which  cannot  be  cured  by  other  means,  ordinarily 
employed  in  our  practice.  He  should  also  make  iij 
on  inc  rnncipies  forget  that  the  application  of  actual  fire  was  «nce  « 
Land.  1821.    Sir  common  in  English  surgery  as  in  French;  but  thai  » 

_     I  OR .  D0nd.  "  ^  nr.*  ,,.  Inqinf  aill        -  1 '  i  .  1 1 1  ' ! '  ■  ■ 


'  ii  ii  i'  >:  i  i  h  j    11:  i      I  &ui[;cry  as  111   

ad  not  attractions  eifoupli  to  maintain  its  grdund.' 
Howcverf  that  the  reader  may  know  the  argnmeiiu 
used  by  the  advocates-  for  the  practice,  I  submit  to  DTO 
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the  following  observations,  which  are  contained  in  a 
periodical  work.  All  the  world  knows  that  counter- 
irritation  is  of  great  use  in  the  treatment  of  disease  • 
and  almost  all  the  world  knows  that  different  forms  of 
counter-irritation  produce  different  effects  on  the  hu» 
man  body.  We  do  not  pretend  to  specify  what  is  the 
reason  of  these  different  effects,  simply  because  we  do 
not  know.  But  while  such  men  as  Percy  and  Larrey, 
and  twenty  others  of  character,  speak  so  highly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  aclual  cauteryi,  we  perhaps  are  scarcely 
authorized  to  say,  that  the  action  of  the  potential  cau- 
tery c;tn  be  made  to  resembrb  it  in  all  cases.  We  can. 
easily  understand  how  the  actual  cautery  should  fall 
into  disuse,  however  gdod  a-remedy  it  might  be;  for, 
if  we  ourselves  were  patients,  we  shotild  be  sjow  in 
believing  that  the  pain  of  the  application  was  not  so 
severe  as  our  fears  point  out ;  but  the  skepticism  ofthe 
medical  man  ought  to  rest  on  different  grounds.  We 
may  say,  respecting  the  moxa,  that  its,  action  may  be 
more  easily  regulated  than  that  of  caustics,  so  that  by 
the  more  or  less  sedulous  use  of  the  brow-pipe,  fl»e  may 
create  a  superficial  eschar,  or  a  deep  suppurating 
wound.  In  fact,  in  all  cases  where  more  than  a  mere 
irritation  of  the  skin  is  required,  the  moxa  affords  a 
cer^inty  in  its  applications  possessed  ■  by  none  of  the 
other  caustics.  Of  course  it  would  be  improper  to 
compare  the  moxa  with  blisters,  or  with  any  other 
counter-irritant,  which  acts  by  irritating  the  skin  with- 
out destroying  it:  if  we  compare  it,  therefore,  with  the 
emetfc  tartar  ointment,  issues,  setons,  and  the  caustics, 
properly  so  called,  we  shall  find  that  it  possesses  greater 
advantages  than  they  do.  'The  first  of-jhese  is  a  long 
time  in  destroying  tl*e  cutis,  and  it  is  very  uncertain  in' 
the  quantity  of  its  effect:  moreover,  whether  the  ef- 
fect be  produced  at  all,  generally  depends  pn  the  dili- 
gence and  knowledge  of  the  patient's  attendants,  and 
not  on'  the  medical  man.  Hence  it  is  not  likely  often 
to  be  properly  applied.  Issues  and  setons  produce  but 
iittle  instantaneous  effect;  their  efficacy,  therefore,  de- 
pends on  the  irritation  and  discharge  daily  kept  up. 
Indeed,  these  also;  if.they  arc  left  to  the  care  of  the 
patient,  which  they  almost  always  are,  soon  become 
inert  and  useless.  .  The  different  caustics  approach  to 
the  moxa  in  their  properties.  Their  effect  is,  in  some 
degree,  rapidly  produced,  and  a  suppurating  ulcer  is 
formed ;  but  still,  tq  produce  thejr  smallest  effect,  a 
longer  time  is  necessary  than  the  surgeon  can  conve- 
niently stay  with  his  patient;  so  that,  as  the  operation 
of  the  remedy  independent  on  time,  and  that  time  va- 
ries according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the 
quantity  of  effect  produced  can  never  be  calculated 
upon.  It  is  very  different,  however,  with  the  moxa.  The 
effect  is  almost  instantaneous,  and  the.surgeor.'s  hand 
regulates  the  quantum  of  action;  so  that  not  only  is 
the  mojca  the  most  manageable  of  counter-irritants 
that  destroy  the  skin,  but,  as  many  medical  men  be- 
lieve that  suddenness,  of  operation  forms  not  a  small 
S'  ii  i  oi  the  efficacy  of  counter-irritants,  the  moxa 
stands  also  pre-eminent  ontbis  ground.— (See  Med  In- 
telligencer, vol.  3,  p.  578 :  atso  Larrey,  Recueil  de 
fenoircs  de  Chirurgic,  Paris*  1821 ;  and  particu- 
larly Mr.  Dunglison's  Translation  of  the  first  me- 
moir.) '  . 

MURIATIC, ACID.  Gargles  containing  this, acid 
are  oflerrmade  use  of  with  advantage  in  various  cases 
of  sore  thwat,  and  the  disease  known  by  the  name  of 
cancrum  oris. .  The  following  formula  is  employed  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  ft.  Rosa:  rubra:  exsic- 
catfe  3  ij.    Aqu»  ferventis  Ibj.    Infunde  per  horam 

M^T'  diUI  <£'a'  et  adde  Acidi  "'""atici  Jl 
Mellis  Rosail  ij.  .Sacjsbari  purificati  3  vj.  Misce 

Muriatic  acid  appears.to  have  been  tried;  in'syphilis 
earlier  than  the  nitric,  Dr.  Zeller  of  Vienna  E 
employed  it  as  a  successful  remedy  ■for  this  diseast 
ever  since  the  yea,  1789.-(rae  SZ  Zeller'sPraht 
Bemcrkvbcrden  MrzfigJ.   jvu(jcn  d>  M         ^  »*« 

As  a  medicine  capable  of  improving  the  appearance 
of  venereal  ulcers,  and  of  restraining  for  a  time  ?he 
progress  of  the  disease,  it  was  known  to  Mr.  P™  sbn 
mAi.y  years  He  says  that  he  was  first  induced  to 
give  this  nc.d  .in  venereal  ulcers  of  the  tongue  and  of 
the  throat,  in  consequence  of  the  great  benefit  which 
he  had  seen  result  from  its  m  in  examples  of  cancrum 
oris:  and  without  viewing  it  as  an  antidote  for  ces 
venerea,  he  has  frequently  availed  himself  of  its  use 
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ful  qualities,  when  it  was  desirable  ,to  gain  a  little  time 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  a  mercurial  course. 
r^Obs.  on  the  Effects  of  various  Articles  in  the  Cure 
of  Lues  Venerea,  p.  193,  ed.  2.)    From  what  he  saw 
however,  he  never  inferred  fhat  the  sulphuric  and  mu- 
riatic acids  could  radically  cure  the  venereal  disease  ■ 
and  he  ascribed  the  benefit  derived  from  them  partly 
to  their  salutary  effects  on  the  stomach  and  constitu- 
tioia,  £nd  partly  to  their  agency  on  ulcers  of  the  throat 
and  tongue,  as  local  applications. — (P.  117.)  •  When 
Mr.  Pearson  made  these  observations,  the  fact  which 
has  now  been  so  unequivocally  demonstrated  in  the 
army  hospitals,  that  nearly,  if.not  all,  the  fsrms  of  dis- 
ease going  under  the  name  of  syphilis,  may  be  cured 
without  mercury,  had  not  undergone  the  strict  and  im- 
partial investigations  which  haVe  of  latfe  years  been 
devoted  to  the  subject.r^(See  particularly  Obs.  on  the 
Treatment  of  Syphilis,  with  an  account  of  several 
cases  of  that  disease  in  which  a  cure  was  effected  with 
out  the  use  of  mercury,  by  T.  Hose,  ire  Medico-  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  349.)   If  this  point  be  admitted  as 
fully  established,  the  question  about  the  a'ntisyphili'tic 
virtues  of  various  articles  of  the  materia  medica  re- 
quires to  be  taken  up  in  a  very  different  light,  not 
clouded  with  a  notion  that  the  disease  will  certainly 
get  worse  and  worse,  if  no  remedy  whatever  be 
exhibited,  or  that  it  cannot  finally  get  well  of  itself. 
While  these  doctrines  prevailed,  the  amendment  of 
any  syphilitic  affection  during*  the  use  of  muriatic 
or  any  other  acid,  was  entirely  referred  to  some 
specific  effect  supposed  to  appertain  to  such  me- 
dicine.   But  now  the  question  involves  several  consi- 
derations; first,  the  actual  virtue  of  the  medicine  in 
expediting  the  cure  of  the  disease;  secondly,  the 
changes  which  might  happen  if  the  complaint  were 
left  to  itself;  and  thirdly,  the  benefit  sometimes  as- 
cribable  to  the  improvement  produced  in  the  consti- 
tution under  particular  circumstances,  by  the  discon- 
tinuance 'of  mercury.    The'  latter  mineral  no  longer 
claims  the  name  of  a  specific  for  the  venereal  disease* 
either. in  the  sense  of  the  only  or  a  completely  certain 
antidote ;  because  nature  herself  would  in  time  bring 
most  cases. to  a  favourable  conclusion:  because  the 
cure  can  be.completed  by  a  variety  of  other  medicines 
noticed  in  this  publication*  and  lastly,  because  mer- 
cury, though  it  may  be  generally  the  quickest  means 
of  cure,  is,  in  particular  cases,  complicated  with  much 
debility  and  constitutional  irritability,  the  surest  medi- 
cine to-aggravate  the  complaint  and  preverit  any  pro- 
gress towards  a  favourable  termination.   Here  it  is 
enough  to  know  (and  Mr.  Pearson  himself  acknow- 
ledges the  fact)  that  in  the  circumstances  above  spe- 
cified, muriatic  acid  is  a  safer  medicine  than  mercury. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  which  are  to  be 
mixed  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water. 

Muriatic  acid  has  sometimes  been  employed  as  tbc4 
active  ingredient  in  injections  for  the  cure'of  gonor- 
rhoea, in  the  proportion  of  eight  or  ten  drops  to  four 
ounces, of  distilled  water.  •'  «  • 

In  cases  of  poison  from' muriatic  acid,  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Orfila,  lead  him.to  consider  calcined 
magnesia  and  prepared  soap  the  most  fit  substances  for 
neutralizing  such  portion  of  the  acid  as  may  notyet  be 
combined  with  the  texture  of  the  (esophagus,  stomach, 
«cc.  l  hey  should  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
corrosive  poison  has  been  swallowed,  care  being  taken 
to  let  the  patient  drink  copiously  of  warm  water,  milk 
broth,  or  some  muciraginous  diluting  liquid.  When 
trom  the  symptoms  there  is  reason  to.believe  that  in- 
flammation exists  in  the  viscera,  or  When  spasms  and* 
convulsions  come  on,  antiphlogistic  remedies  and  anti- 
spasmodics, are  indictited.-( Traite  des  Poisons,  p. 
47b,  vol.  1,  ed.  2,  Paris,  1SJ8.)  In  order  to  detect  the 
presence  of  muriatic  acid  when  mixed  with  wine  or 
othef  fluids,  we  are  recommended  to  distil  a  portion  of 
Vt  from  a  small  retort  over  a  candle  into  a  phial  con- 
taining a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipita- 
tion of  muriate  of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia, 
but  not  in  nitric  acid,  will  take  place  if  the  poison  con- 
tain muriatic  acid — (Thomson's  Dispensatory,  p.  434, 
ed.  2.) 

By  Morveau,  who  employed  himself  in  investigating 
the  merits  of  Dr.  Carinichael  Smith's  mode  of  de- 
stroying infection,  the  muriatic  acid  in  the  new  form 
of  gas  wa3  alleged  to  have  the  very  important  quality 
of  neutralizing  putrid  miasmata.  The  gas  is  extri- 
cated from  common  salt  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid 
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In  this  way  it  is  often  employed  in  hospitals  as  a  mode 
of  preventing  and  obviating  infection*. 

The  use  ot"  muriatic  acid  as  an  application  to  cer- 
tain cases  of  sloughing  and  phagedena,  has  been  ex- 
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plained  in-  tUe  article*  hospital  Gangrene  and  Jftr. 

£'^TyD1U'ASIS.  (From  uthaw,  to  abound  iiunoi*. 
ture.)   A  pretemal  dilatation  ot  the  pupil. 


N 


NjEVUS.    (Congenita:    JVo£<z;   Envies;  Mutter- 
mahl;  Mother-spots,  &c.)    A  mole,  or  congenital 
mark,  or  excrescence  of  llieskin.  Na;vi  maternt  signify 
the  little  spots,  excrescences,  or  swellings,  with  which 
many  children  are  born.    Some  of  them  (says  Dr. 
Bateman)  are  merely  superficial  orstam-hke  spots,  and 
appear  to  consist  of  a  partial  thickening  of  the  rete 
mucosum,  sometimes  of  a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown, 
sometimes  of  a  bluish,  livid,  or  nearly  black  colour. 
To  these  the  term  spilus  has  been  more  particularly 
appropriated.    Other*  again  exhibit  various  degrees 
of  thickening,  elevation,  and  altered  structure  ot  the- 
skin  itself,  and  consist  df  clusters  of  enlarged  and  con- 
torted veins,  freely  anastomosing,  and  forming  little 
=acs  of  blood.   These  are  sometimes  spread  more  or 
less  extensively  over  the  surface,  occasionally  covering 
even  the  whole  of  an I  extremity,  or  one-halt  ot  the 
trunk/of  the  body;  and  sometimes  they  are  elevated 
into  prominences  of  various  forms  and  magnitude 
Occasionally  these  marks  are  nearly  of  the  usual  co 
lour  of  the  skin;  but  most  commonly  they  are  of  a  pur 
nlish  red  colour,  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity  ;  such 
as  the  presence  of  a  considerable  collection  of  blood- 
vessels situated  near  the  surface,  and  covered  with  a 
thin  cuticle,  naturally  occasions.— (See  Bateman  s 
Pr actital  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  324,  ed.i.) 
When  a  nffivus  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  its  intensity  is 
generally  augmented  by  every  thing  which  tends  to  ac- 
celerate the  circulation  of  the  blood,.   Fits  of  anger, 
hot  weather,  fevers,  and  the  period  of  menstruation  m 
particular,  are  observed  to  be  attended  with  an  in- 
creased turgescence  and  discolouration  of  the  part 
affected.    Indeed,  the  excrescence  sometimes  bursts, 
and  pours  out  a- dangerous  quantity  of  blood,  and  in 
■females  it  has  been  known  to  become  the  seat  of  a  re- 
gular menstrual  discharge.— (Beyer,  Traite  des  Mala- 
dies Chir.  t.  2,  p.  277  ;  and  John  Bell's  Principles,  Dis- 
course 9.)   Some  nffivi,  especially  those  usually  called 
moles,  frequently  have  Ion",  irregular  hairs  growing 
upon  them  ;  while  the  .surface  of  others  is  streaked, 
and  even  granulated.   Such  as  appear  in  the  form  of 
a'  mere  red,  purplish  stain,  have  been  absurdly  sup- 
posed to  arisefrom  a  desire  for  claret,  or  some  other  wine 
of  that  colour,  entertained  by  the  mother  of  the  patient 
during  her  pregnancy.    The  granulated  nawi  have 
been  compared  with  raspberries,  strawberries,  mulber- 
ries, &c.  for  which  the  mother's  longing  is  ascribed  by 
the  vulgar  as  a  cause.   The  truth  is,  however,  that 
this  doctrine,  imputing  the  origin  of  iia;vi  to  fancies  of 
*the  mother,  is  neither  consistent  with  experience- nor 
sound  physiology.   The  causes  (as  Callisen  observes) 
"potius  autenr  in  evolutione  primoruui  flaminuin,  a 
nature  golita  via  aberrante,  uti  in  aliis  rebus  mon- 
strosis  qinerendai  erunt."—  {Srjst.  Chir.  Hodiernal,  vol. 
2,p.  201.)       ■  ' 

•  From  what  has  been  said,  then,  it  appears  that  cer- 
tain na;vi  are  merely  cutaneous  spots  of  a  red  violet 
ot  putplish  colour  of  greater  or  less  extejit,  and  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  elevation.  They  are  an  or- 
ganic malformation  of  the  skin,  the  natural  texture  of 
which  does  not  exist,  but  a  plexus  of  vessels  is  substi-. 
tuted  for  it,  not  endued  witli  the  natural  sensibility  of 
the  cutis  itse|f.  CheSe  nivi  generally  continue  sta- 
tionery during  life,  and  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
deformity  than  a  disease.— (Lassus,  Pathologic  Chir: 
torn  1  v  477-)  0ther  naevi  are  eitller  of  the^ame  na- 
ture-is  the  disease,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
aneurism  by  anastomosis,  or  bear  a  considerable  re- 
„D„,hinn^  »n  it.    Thev  are  sometimes  ot  great  size; 


semblance  to  it.  They  are  sometimes  ot  great  size; 
and  their  shape  is  subject  to  much  variety.  They  are 
soft  and  indolent,  antfof  a  violet  or  dark,  red  colour. 
The  skin  which  covers  them  is  very  thin,  and  when 
they  are  opened  their  structure  is  like  that  of  a  spleen 


whose  blood-vessels  are  varicose.  Some  are  coveted 
with  a  delicate  white  skin,  and  do  not  increase  win 
age.  Others  are  more  disposed  to  grow  large.  Tone 
tumours  frequently  occur  in  the  skin  of  the  face,  mm 
in  other  parts  of  the  integuments  on  the  inside  of  the 
labia  pudendi  and  cheeks,  and  in  the  substance  of  the 
upper  and  lower  lip,  where  they  sometimes  forin  a  km  ! 
ot  elongation  attended  with  great  disfigurement.  K«i 
of  this  kind,  so  situated  in  new-born  intants,  may  pro 
duce  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  action  of  sucking. 
A.  Severinus  has  particularly  described  them  under 
the  appellation  of  "  tuberculum  atro-cruentum  labli 
inferioris."— (Dc&bscessuum  Natura,  cop. 29,  p.  803.) 

The  neavi  which  form  in  the  subcutaneous  ceHulai 
substance,  and  were  named  by  Petit  "  loupes  Vari- 
queuses".  ((Euvres  Posthumes,  torn.  1,  p. 276),  arc  alia 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  aneurism  by  anastomosis. 
In  time  they  attain  a  very  large  size.  Mr.  Lattasays, 
he  once  saw  in  a  child  two  years  old  a  tumoUl  of  this 
kind,  weighing  fourteen  ounces,  which  at  the  timed 
birth  was  only  equal  in  size  to  a  large  bean.  DuriD| 
the  first  year  it  did  not  enlarge  much ;  but  it 'after- 
ward grew  rapidly  to  the  size  already  specified.— 
tem  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  chap.  22.)  Lassus  has  even 
seen  a  tumour  of  this  description  as  large  as  a  man's 
head.— {Pathologie  Chir.  torn.  1',  p.  479.)  Having 
treated  particularly  of  the  "  aneurism  by  anastomosis," 
in  another  place  (see  Aneurism),  I  shall  merely  repeat 

the  necessity  there  is  for  cutting  every  partich  be 

disease  away,  every  portion  of  the  congeries  of -.vessels 
and  cells  of  which  it  consists,  whenever  it  is  meddled 
with  at  all.  Puncturing  the  swelling,  or  the  partial  re- 
moval of  it,  has  cost  many  persons  their  lives  by  he- 
morrhage, as  the  records  of  surgery  fully  prove—  (Petit, 
Traite  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  1 ;  Lassus,  Pathologie 
Chir.  t.  1.  p.  484,  Src.) 

Although  the  original  cajises  of  naivi  are  buried  in 
obscurity,  experience  proves  that  whatever  produce* 
irritation  in  the  part  affected,  or  an  insreased  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  it,  has  generally  the  efleot  of  ac- 
celerating the  growth  and  enlargement  of  the  swelling. 
Thus,  a  trifling,  bruise,  or  a  tight  hat,  will  sometimes 
oxcite  a  mete  stain-like  speck,  or  a  minute  livid  tu- 
bercle, into  that  diseased  action  Which  occasions  us 
growth.— (Bateman' s  Pract.  Sijnopsis,  Src.  p.  327, 
ed.  3.)  '  .  »•,•!, 

t  When  these  marks  or  swellings  aresoperficia'wiin- 
out  any  disposition  to  enlarge  or  spread,  and  their 
trivial  elevation  does  not  expose  fhein  to  accidental 
rupture,  there  appears  to  he  no  good  reason  for. inter- 
fering with  thcrrr.  Indeed,  they  could  only  be  de- 
stroyed with  caustic,  the  knife,  or  a  ligaturcr, Bna*D«jl 
severe  means  would  leave  scars,  accompanied  Willi 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  disfigurement. 

But,  as  a  valuable  writer  observes,  when  nev 
evince  a  tendency  to  enfarge,  or  are  very  prominent 
excrescences,  and  either  troublesoins  from  their  situa- 
tion, or  liable  to  be  ruptured,  either  their  growth  must 
be  repressed  by  sedative  applications,  or  the  wWjle 
congeries  of  vessels  extirpated  with  the  knife. 
Abernethy  has  proposed  the  application  of  cold  jvasnei, 
and  the  pressure  of  a  bandage..  This  practice  wis 
found  by  him  in  several  instances  to  have  the  desire? 
effect  of  checking  the  growth  of  lha  tumours,  whicn 
afterward  shrunk,  and  became  no  longer  «ujec"lo1 
any  consequence. — (Surgical  Works,  vol.  2i  p.  224.) 
Boyer  also  knew  of  a  case  in  which  a  nawus  of  ipe 
upper  lip  was  cured  by  the  mother  pressing  the  part 
with  her  finger  unremittingly  forseveral  hours  at  atime, 
and  the  use  of  alum  wash.— ( Traite  des  MaW" 
Chir.  t.2,p.  269.)  "Boyer,  however,  is  not  generally  •» 
advocate  fin  this  mode  of  treatment ;  and  Dr.  BaletnW 
expressly  states,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  pressure 
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la  the  .source  of  great  irritation  to  these  macule,  and 
cannot  be  employed.-HP.  329.) 

Modern  experience  lends  to  prove,  that  superficial 
nsvi  may  sometimes  be  successfully  treated  by  plans 
calculated  to  produce  an  effusion  of  lymph  in  their 
structure,  and  perhaps  an  obliteration  of  their  vessels. 
It  must  be,  I.presume,  on  this  principle  that  some  naivi 
have  yielded  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  insertion 
ot  vaccine,  matter  into  several  points  of  the  tumour  • 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  same  result  might  M 
low  the  injection  of  a  stimulating  lotion  into  the  tex 
ture  of  the  p.art  affected. 

For  all  those  examples,  which"  partake  of  the  nature 
of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  and  are  disposed  to  grow 
the  best  general  mode  of  cure  is  extirpation.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  plan  are  certain  examples,  in  which  the 
tumour  seems  to  derive  its  main  supply  of  blood  from 
some  targe  artery,  the  trunk  of  which  will  admit  of 
being  tied.  Tlie  prudence  of  extirpating  the  disease 
ere  a  extend  too  far,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  away 
every  particle  of  the  disease,  'has  been  already  ex- 
plained; this  is  what  was  advised  by  F.  Hildanus 
(Os»f,Sa  Obs.  46);  what  was  strongly  urged  bv  the 
celebrated  Petit  (LEuvres  Posthumes,t.\) ;  what  was 
recommended  in  still  more  animated  terms  by  Mr.  John 
Bell  {Principles  of  Surgery,  Discourse- 9) ;  and.it  is 
what  is  particularly  insisted' Upon  in  another  part  Of 
this  Dictionary.— (See  Aneurism.) 

The  hemorrhage  from  the  excision  of  some  nawi 
however,  is  so  prbfuse,  aud  the  difficulty  of  cutting  all 
the  disease  so  great,  that  my  friends  Mr.  White  of" the 
Westminster  Hbspifal,  and  JUr.  Lawrence,  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew s,  have  sometimes  preferred  the  plan  of  ex- 
"•■bating  .ia>yi  by  the  introduction  of  a  double  ligature 
through  their  substance,  and  then  tyin»  each  hal  of 

— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13.)  This  treatment 
certainly  seems  safer  than  excision,  when  Oie  tu 
incur  is  of  considerable  size. 

Mere  thickenings,  and  discolouration  of  the  rete 
mucosum,  have  sometimes  been  removed  by  „ 

gradually  reduced  to  one-halfX™S 

enough  to  destroy  every  part  of  the  dUpn-'i  i,    P  y 
■langerousand  useless  degree'  of TlSion^rf 
W  hemorrhages,  and  a  sudden  and  SffiSaiS? 
"  '"  "'  ""'  lumoar.    It  c  annot  be  denied   hf  g 

<"•«>  perferatum  adniovem  i,  ,      ,UBV?  p''r 
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■  „      .".  y-t — <iu.iens  oi  ii  cei 

ing,  which  destroyed  a  ureal  „««;»  ,u  •   »■• 

brought  on  such  infl  unn.Mrin.P       f  "le  tumour,  and 
.    In  „„t  as  ';°"«>hdated  the  rest, 

'he  method  answer^"  tvL,  •  P"rUm-   He  founu" 

«Ka  mews r a  r  «»  * 

•he  face  or  neck,  an I,  8  Z  Z?£ft  ^  'j,und  °" 
been  reported,  t  le  rt*u  '1,  "'  c«Periments  have 
Or.  Pendleton  'of  lh  s  i U,  ,XnS  «  '°  ^  pr3Ctice- 
l*Wy  tried  it  in  a  case,  in  a  new  born^n.  'M  he  bas 
being  situated  in  the  face.  II«^ut°odur«I'!h  n!Evus 
virus  at  two  opposite  iioints  on  ti  «  ™S  d-tlle,vaccine 
-nour;  the  Infection  w  s  ml  In5^0?1!  ^ 
two  nurtule.  met,  the  defor^tTS  V™' ",e 
"rely  removed.  The  only  ponion  of  ,t  f-  be6n  K°- 
that  between  (he  two  cicat ce eft  bv  rhp96'1*6  fe-ft 
«»  is  very  inco„sidetaBIe.  ft^KHflfc 


every  such  case ;  and  if  three  or  more  points  of  infi.*. 
t.on  could  he  obtained,  so  as  to  envelope^  Lmour  ft 

When  these  ntevi  are  obviously  belonging  to  the  class 
of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  sitdateti  on  The  head  if 
they  be  very  prominent  excrescences,  and  evince  a  ten 
dency  to  grow,  as  they  often  do  with  great  rapidity 
their  extirpation  becomes  indispensable.  And  in  such 
cases  the  method  practised  by  Dr.  Physick  is,  to  run 
round  the  tumour  with  a  scalpel,  cutting  down  to  the 
pericranium,  and  then  tying  the  arteries  separately 
Unt  is  then  interposed  to  prevent  union  by  the  first 
intention.  The  circulation  being  thus  cut  off  entirely 
the  casejs  readily  disposed  of  by  the  other  methods 
named  by  Mr.  Cooper.  This  method  has  been  very 
successful  in  this  country  in  the  hands  of  Drs.  Mott 
and  Jamieson,  as  well  as  Dr.  Physick,  and  is  greatly  to 
be  preferred  to  the  cruel  and  equivocal  plan  of  Air. 

White,,by  Hie  ligature  Reese.] 

Consult  PHtfs  (Euvres Posthumes,t.  t  Lassus,  Pa- 
thologic Chir.  1. 1  p.  476*  Src.  ed.  1809.    Callisen's  Sys- 
terna  Chirurgia  Hodiernal,  vol.  2,  p.  201,  Hahiice  1800 
Abernethy's  Surgical  Works,vol.  2,  p.  224,  Sec.  Datta's 
System  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  chap.  22.  i  J.  Bell's  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  .Discourse  9.    Boyer,  Traitt 
des  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  t.  2,  p.  225,  Src.  Paris 
,■   £  Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases', 
bp  T.  Batemqn,  ed.  3,1814.    Delpech  Precis  EUmen' 
taire  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  244,  Paris  1816 
Scarpa,  Opuscoli  de  Chirurgia,  vol.  2,  Obs.  374  Pa- 
»ia,  1825.    ./.  Wardrop,  on  one  Species  of  Navus, 
with  the  case  of  an  Infant,  where  the  Carotid  Arterl 
was  tied,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  199,  Src  W 
Lawrence,  in  vol.  13  of  the  same  work. 

NECROSIS.  (From  vt/cpoto,  to  destroy.)  This 
word,  the  strict  meaning  of  which  is  only  mortification 
is,  by  the  general  consent  of  surgeons,  confinetfto  this 
affection  of  the  bones.  It  was  first  used  in  this  parti- 
cular sense  by  the  celebrated  M.  Louis,  who  restricted 
its  application,  however,  to  examples  in  which  the 
Whole  thickness  of  a  bone  was  destroyed.— (See  Mem 
de  I  Acad.  Royale  de  Chirurgie,  t.  5,  4to.)  By  the  an- 
2£f  death  .of  parts- of  bone's  was  not  IX 
guished  from  caries.  However,  necrosis  and  caries  are 
essentially  different;  for,  in  the"  first,  the  affected  part 
of  the  bone  is  deprived  of  the  vital  principle  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  wben  it  is  simply  carious.  Caries  is' 
very  analogous  to  ulceration,  while  necrosis  closely  re- 
sembles mortification  of  the  soft  part* 

isfll'ih^nH?ffIieS-and  necrosis'  Says  Weidma-m,  there 
is  all  that  difference  which  exists  between  ulcers  and 
gangrene,  or  sphacelus  of  the  soft  parts.    In  caries. 

mZTrWnf&e  bone  is  01)ly  toga***,  a»d  an™ 
gular  action  disunites  the  elements  of  the  bony  struc- 
ture which  consequently  sustains  a  loss  of  suhstance  • 
but  every  remaining  part  or  it  isyet  alive.   In  necrosis' 

ceUaSfr' the  Vita,ity  and  nutritiv? 
cease  a  together  irya  certain  portion  of  the  bone  the 

separation  of  which  then  becomes  indispensable- 
\uk  J\ecrost  Ossium,  p.  7.) 

necmsk  !"e"tioned  *hf*  J1-  Louis  co"fi"^  the  term 
neciosis  to  cases  in  which  the- whole  thickness  of  a 

S"*f ;  ,but  Weidmann  judicioirs.y  criticises  this 
im. nation  of  the  word,  and  maintains  that  the  nature 

sea  e  fhp01'deVS  lhe  same'  whethe"  U  affect  a 
scale,  the  whole,  or  a  m«re  point  of  the  bone.  He 

Chnmrfrrv'0  "'  defi,,ilio"  «f  "^rosis  proposed  by 
anffl  (,D/iS-^-  de  mcrosi  Ossium,  Paris.  1765), 
and  adopted  by  mvM.-(Obs.sur  vne  Slaladie  connue 
sovs  le  nom  de  Necrose,  Paris,  1782.)  These  two 
autnors  have  defined  necrosis  to  be- a  disorder  in  which 
a  portion  of  bone  perishes,,  and  turns  dry,  in  order  to 
ne  soori  separated  from  the  living  parts,  and  replaced' 
i>y  a  new  bony  substance,  whjch  is  to  perform  its 
lunctions.  But,  as  Weidmann  observes,  it  may  hap- 
pen that  a  piece  of  bone,  which  dies  and  separates, 
may  not  be  replaced  by  any  new  formation  of  bone, 
though  the  disease  is  of  the  same  character,  and 
merely  varjes. in. some  modifications.  He  therefore 
argues,  and  every  rational  surgeon  will  aswee  with 
hun,  thaj  a  true  necrosis  must  always  be  said  to  exist, 
whenever  a  dead  portion  of  hone  has  either  separated, 
or  is  about  to  separate.  "  Vera  demum  necrosis  sem  - 
per est,  si  aliquod  ossis  romentum,  in  quo  vis  vita;,  ex- 

tincla  est,  ab$ccssit,<vel  proxime  absccssurum,  est  "  

(B.  7.)  •  r  .  ,  * 
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The. tibia,  femur,  lower  jaw,  clavicle,  humerus, 
fibula,  radius,  and  ulna,  are  the  bones  most  frequently 
affected  with  necrosis.  Excepting  the  lower  jaw  and 
scapula,  the  process  of  regeneration  has  only  been  no- 
ticed in  the  cylindrical  bones.  From  12  to  lb  years  01 
age  is  the  time  of  life  most  subject  to  necrosis,  ne- 
crosis of  the  lower  jaw,  however,  seldom  occurs  belore 

the  age  of  30.     -   <.^st««n 

No  climate,  age,  sex,  mode  of  life,  nor  cond  on 
.  (says  Weidmann),  is  exempt  from  this  disorder    Ch  la 
hood  and  puberty,  however,  are  the 
liable  to  it.    The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  peiM ns 
Who  labour  hard,  and  are  much  exposed  to  exte  nal  i n 
Every  b< me  of  the  human  body  is  subject  to 
necrosis  -  bu  those  which  are  superficial,  and  enter 
"to  the  formation  of  the  extremities,  are  more  fre- 
^uen  ly  aSed  than  others  whose  situation  ..  deeper. 
Necrosis  less  commonly  attacks  the 
of  the  bones,  because  this  being  endued  With  abSgher 
deeree  of  vascularity  and  life,  suppuration  is  mo=t  apt 
taoccur.    Necrosis,  on  the  contrary,  £ 
the  compact  substance,  where  the  vital  muici pie  is 
less  energetic,  and  more  readily  extinguished.    AS  a 
modern  writer'  has  remarked,  a  very  slight  injury  wiU 
frequently  occasion  an  extensive  exfoliation  fironUW 
surface  of  the  cylinder  of  a  long  bone;  but  a  musket- 
ball  may  pass  through  the  cellular  structure  of  an  epi 
physis,  or  lodge  in  its  substance,  without  giving  rise  to 
necrosis,  suppurative  inflammation .being  much  more 
likelv  to  occur  than  the  latter  affection.— {BM  on 
»?lSes  o}  the  Bones, 

may  affect  the  long  bones  or  tne  broad,  the  large .  or 
small,  and  even  those  of  the  very  least  size;  since  ins 
well  known  that  the  ossicula  of  the  ear  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  necrosis,  and  separate.  I  have  seen  tins 
happen  hi  two  instances,  and  the  fact  is  recorded  by 
several  writers.-(See  Jlstruc  de  Morbis  ^nere>s  lib. 
4,  cap.  1,    Henri,  Journal  de  Medecme,  t.  Id,  p.  <K».) 

Thou«h  necrosis  mostly  attacks  the  cylindrical 
bones,  the  flat  ones  >are  not  exempt  from  the  disease. 
Pott  makes  mention  of  a  parietal  bone,  the  whole  ot 
which  was  detached,  and  of  an  os  frontis,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  -came  away.  In  a  thesis  on  necrosis, 
written  in  1776,  may  be  found  the  case  of  a  young 
man,  a  very  large  part  of  whose  scapula  perished  and 
separated.  Chopart,  who  relates  the  case  mentions, 
that  he  saw  the  patient  quite  recovered,  and  felt  a  new 
triangular  moveable  bone,  firmly  supporting  the  Cjav* 
cle,  butsmaller  and  flatter  than  natural,  and  without 
any  spinous  process.  The  same  has  happened  to  the 
lower  law,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Epheme- 
rides  JVa«.  Cur.  and  Mem.  de  I' Acad,  de  Oururgie. 
In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  latter  work,  is  an  account  or 
a  woman  who  applied  to  be  relieved  of  some  venereal 
complaints.  From  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  the 
bone  was  discovered  to  be  loose  just  under  the  gums, 
and  seemed  shortly  afterward  to  move  backwards.and 
forwards  with  a  tooth.  Mr.  Guernery  took  hold  of 
the  tooth  with  a  key-instrument,  and  found  it  firmly  in- 
serted in  the  moveable  jaw;  he  made  with  caution  the 
necessary  manoeuvres  forextracting  the  portion  of  bone; 
but  was  greatly  surprised  on  finding  what  an  extensive 
part  yielded  to  his  verv  moderate  efforts.  .  It  was  the 
whole  of  the  lower  jaW,  above  its  rignt  angle,  from  its 
division  into  the  coronoid  and  condyloid  processes  to 
the  space  between  the  first  and  second  of  the  front 
grinders  of  the  left  side.  On  the  right,  there  only  re- 
mained the  condyle  in  the  articular  cavity  of~the  tem- 
poral bone.  This  destruction  left  a  considerable 
empty  space,  from  which  great  deformity  was  appre- 
hended, in  consequence  of  the  unsupported  soft  parts 
fallin"  down.  The  woman,  however,  got'well  in  two 
innnths,  and  had  the  most  perfect  use  of  a  new  jav*. 
A  similar  fact  is  recorded  in  the  Journal  de  Medecine, 
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■When  the  body  of  a  cylindrical  bone,  or  the  middle 
porJi'on  of  a  flat  bone,  Is  destroyed  by  necrosis,  their 
extremities,  which  are  of  a  cellular  texture,  generally 
continue  unaffected,  so  that,  for  example,  in  the  cylni- 
drical  bones,  the  articular  ends  are  always  formed  of 
nortions  of  the  original  bone,  which  are  engrafted  as 
here  on  the  new 'production.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  bad  cases,  in  which  the  necros.s  does  not  alto- 
gether  spare  the  heads  of  the  bones,  and  the  disease 
gemer  spue  i  These  examples  are 

communicatee  with ^  the joint     i  ^,,^^0,6 
very  uncommon,  and  are  aucnucu         v      .  \ 
danger  to  the  linib :  indeed,  they  generally  require  am- 


(See  Bover'Traiti  its  Mai.  CAiV.  f.  3  , 
S$f  °M7Btodif  nasVown  an  instance,  ttwU 
without  any  obvious  cause,  a  large  portion  of  die  head 
of •  h"  bia  died  and  exfoliated,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  knee-joint  was  the  consequence.-(Pat»Bj.  mi 
Sure:  Obs.  on  the  Joints,  p.  269.)  - 

It  is  not,  therefore,  correct  to  assert  absolutely,  ai 
Mr  C  Bell  has  dotie,  «  that  the  extremities  of  hone  ire 
not  subject  to  npciasis."— {Surg.  Obs.  p.-BU  Ittvould 
be  more  accurate  to  say,  that  these  parts  are  not  ft, 
nuenlly  attacked.  . 

Besides  the  differences  arising  from  the  particular 
bones  affected,  necrosis  also  vanes  according  as  He 
nortionof  bone  attacked  happens  to  be  thin  and  of 
little  extent,  or  large  and  of  considerable  thickness. 
The  disease  is  simple  when  it  is  confined  to  one  bone 
and  the  patient  is  in  other  respects  healthy ;  compoui, 
when  several  different  parts  of  the  same  boiie.ol  seve 
.ai  distinct  bones,  are  affected  at  the  same  time;  when 
the  health  is  bad ;  and  other  parts  of  the  body  are  alio 
diseased.  It  should  also  be  known,  because  the  In- 
formation is  of  practical  importance  in  the  treatmenl, 
that  necrosis  has  three  different-stages  or  periods.  In 
the  first  the  bone  affected  perishes  ;  in  the  second,  tin 
nro'cess  '-of  exfoliation  or  separation  of  the  dead  bone, 
from, the  living,  is  going  on ;  ajid  in  the  third,  the  sepi 
ration  is  completed.— (See  Weidmann,  p.  8.) 

Necrosis  is  divided  by  some  winters  into  the  t™ 
matic  and  idiopathic.  In  the  latter,  the  exfojiations 
are  generally  more  extefisive  and  deep  than  in  the 
former  and  frequently  comprehend  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  a  bonje.  The  idiopathic  is  also  that  which  is 
mostly  met  with  in  the  flat  bones.— (See  Bell  on  Du- 
eases  of  the  Bones^p.50:)*  '  _ 

The  causes  of  necrosis  are  not  essentially  different 
from  those-  which  produce  ulcers  and  gangrene  of  the 
soft  parts.  As,  however,  the  vitality  of  the  bones  u 
weaker,  we  may  infer,  that  necrosis  may  be  occasioned 
in  them  by  causes  which  are  less  numerous  and  in- 
tense and  such  as  would  only  give  rise  to  suppuration 
in  the  soft  parts.  Every  thing,  whether  in  the  perios-, 
teum  or  the  substance  of  the  bone  itself,  that  tends  to 
interrupt  the  nutrition  of  the  bone,  must  he  refill  d  a 
conducive  to  the  origin  of  necrosis.  It  is  observed, 
however,  that  when  the  mischief  in  the  periosteum, 
medulla,  or  substance  of  the  bone  is  of  trivial  extern, 
the  consequence  is  merely  an  abscess.  Some  of  the 
causes  of  necrosis  are  external,  while  otjiew-are  infer- 
ndl  or  constitutional.  Sometimes  the  life  of  the  bone 
is  instantaneously  destroyed  by  them;  but  in  other 
Instances,  the  bone  is  first  stimulated.and  enlarged,  so 
that  its  death  is  preceded  by  true  inflammation. 

The  external  causes  which  injure  lite  periosteum 
and  medullary  structure,  and  thus  proddce  necrosis,  are 
wounds,contusions,  pressure,  fractures,  lomimniuin"-, 
acrid  substances,  caustics,  and  extreme  degrees  ot  neai 
or  cold.  (j 
When  the  periosteum  in  consequence  ol  an  <-U"'n. 
cause  inflames  and  sloughs,  or  is  at  once  deptivec I  m 
its  vitality,  as  it  may  be  by  the  action  of  caustic,  ire, 
or  intense  cold,  the  vessels  Which  conveyed  nourisi 
merit  to  the  bone  are  destroyed,  and  the  death  man- 
foliation  of  the  denuded  portion  of  the  bone  are  in- 
evitable.  Bnj-if  the  detachment  of  the  periosteum  is  o 
little  extent,  the  patient  young  and  healthy,  aim  i  _ 
treatment  calculated  to  prevent  inflammation  ami  pa. 
serve  uninjured  the  vessels  distributed  to  the  w 
hopes  may  be  entertained  that  no  part  ol  tnewi 
will  die,  but  that  granulations  will  very  soon  i  « 
from  its  surface,  being  adherent  to  it  as  the  perms w w 
was,  and  that  they  will  grow  to' and  cicatriic  witn  w 
surrounding  parts.    Weidmann  has  ex  plained,,  tw 
this  fact  of  bones  not  always  exfoliating  w nen  De- 
prived of  the  periosteum,  which  is  of  great  pracli 
importance  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  was  1M»- 
cated  by  Felix  Wurtz,  Ceesar  Magatus,  ahrl  Bell2K 
a  time  when  the  contrary  opinion  prevailed. 
mann  also  adverts  to  Iris  own,  experience  and  tot 
experiments  of  Tenon,  in  farther  proof  of  ttie  pric- 
ing fact.— {Mini,  de  V Mead,  des  Sciences,  1758,  p-f" 
On  the  other  hand,  wnen  the  detached  piece  ot  w 
periosteum  is  extensive  ;  when  the  bone  itself  n  con- 
tused ;  or  when  it  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  air,  tw 
effect  of  which  is  to  dry  up  the  few  vessels  winch"- 
long  to  it :  when  the  inflammation  is  violent  and  elu- 
sive ;  when  the  patient  is  old,  decrepit,  or  of  I"*0**..' 
stitutidn ;  and  more  especially,  when  improper  apP11' 
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oations  are  used,  as^was  almost  always  the  case  in 
fouucr  times,  necrosis  cannot  be  avoided. 

An  internal  necrosis,  affecting  the  spqugy  texture  of 
bonus,  generally  arises  from  constitutional  causes, 
though  sometimes  an  external  cause,  which  seems  lo 
»  affect  only  Uie  surface  of  a  bone,  extends  its  action 
to  the  interior,  so  as  to  destroy  the  medullary  mem- 
brane, and  produce  an  internal  necrosis. 

In  external  injuries  of  tile  head,  where  the  pericra- 
nium is  lacerated,  contused,  or  otherwise  hurt,'  or 
where  the  ouier  table,  or  the  diploe  of  the  skull,  is  in- 
jured, the  inflammation  ffequeiftiy  extends,  lo  the 
inner  table,  and  the  dura  jnatpr  becomes  detached. 
Hence,  a  collection  of  matter  (bums,  which  may  occa- 
sion many  bad  symptoms,  and  even  death  itself:  "or,  if 
the  paiiem  survive,  exfoliation  of  part  of  both- tables 
of  the.  skull  U  the  consequence.— (See  Putt's  Chir. 
Works,  J^ond.  1779,  vol.  J,  p.  32.) 

The  sailie  thing  may  occut  in  ether  bones,  ds 
those  of  the  cranium.  Bromtielil  had  an  opp 
of  seeing  a  necrosis  of  the  snpngy  substance 
upper  and  internal 
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order  to  keep 
a  compress  w 
were  applied ; 
ating  pain,  ai 
vicinity  becaii 
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Tjiis  circuit 
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osteuin  to  des 
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anastomose  there,  it  car 
inflammation,  which  is 
of  the  bone,  may  (thro 
which  serve  as  conduct 


pari  of  She  tibia,  brought  i 
which  an  issue  was  die 
:as  from  slipping  out  of  ttfb 
shilling  in  it,  and  a  tight 
>e  part  was 


well  as 
rtuflily 
of  tile 
by  the 
id.  In 


•d  with 


'  the  tibia  in  [lie 


the  spongy  textu 
affected  with  uec 
es,  uel.  %  p.  '.>., 

Since,  its  Weidraann  observes,  ought 
s:,as  numerous  vessels  quit  the.  peri- 
md  into  the  substance  of  the  bone,  to 
Medullary  cells  tjiemselyes,  and  freely 
be  difficult  In  conceive  how 
list  confined  to  the  outside 
the  medium  rff  the  vessels 
to  it)  penetrate  more  deeply, 
anu  exietm  its  ravages  in  every  direction. 

But  necrosis  may  proceed  from  another  description 
ol  causes  which  are  of  a  constitutional  nature.  In 
levers  ol  had  typ,.,  [n  (he  su  i  a  I  l-po\,  and  in  the  mea- 
sles, experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  hones  are 

jometiinfes  attacked  witji  rieetnte    Scrofula  files 

venerea,  and  the  scurvy  are  also  diseases,  which  aft 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  all  surgical  writers  fre 
auently  produce  such  mischief  in  the  hones  as  ternit 
nates  in  necrosis,  It,  is  likewise  well  ascertained  that 
mercury  may  itself  give  rise  to  the  disorder,  especially 
in  the  lower  jaw-bone—(See  Mini  de  VAcad.  dc  Chir. 
t.  5,  p.  350,  4to.) 

I  his  happens  either  in  consequence  of  mercurv 
having  been  introduced  too  quickly  into  the  system  or 
because  the  tiatieajfceaposea  Mmaelf  to  cold,  or  deviates 
!"  "n"!  ""."'r  W*51  ''•'»»  a  pioper  regimen.  Certain 
necroses  of  the  lower  jaw,  however,  appear  also  to 
hnve  l„,.„  caused  by  blows,  and  the  application  of 
acrid  substances  to  carious  teeth.  But,  says  VVeid 
inarm,  "Heel  it  incumbent  upon  me  particularly  to 
'''"'l:"">  ">■■"■  the  irrational  treatment  pursued  by  the 
'  "  I'rarliiioiMTs,  who  neither  understood  the  na 

"""  '4  the  hones,  nor  the  differences  of  their  diseases 
and  winch  treatment  is  too  confidently  adopted  hi  our 
'■«"'  days,  bad  frequently  ,he  cllect  of  killmg  these 
remeiliZ  "taekinB  *»*  spirituous,  acrid,  or  caustic 
oXdH,;    -m6"  Wltl        knife,  diseases  which  re 
tinned  the  mildest  applications,  and  to  be  left  in  a  area* 
measure  to  nature.    The  old  sun-eons  were  'if.  niH  iff 
laying  ,„,the  exposed  injured  surface  of  a  hone  i.nri , 
"" ""i-nt  dressings,  and  vet,  for  what  reason  I 
know  not  they  subjected Hhe  Dart  to  the  a c,l „  ,fr i 
Utuoiiaj  acrid,  drying  appl 
deem  At  proved  by  infallib 
Mala,  not  only  ifiat  an  ejfi 
dressed  with  a  mild 
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pewirated  by  few  vessels,  which ^  n  av  ^'mf  i901!'3 
Htroyed  if  they  be  suffered  to  tS^SSffS  b8  ,le- 
Hbsiduiely  necessary  ,o  use  XfcffiXfttu 
a  dressing  well  calculated  to  defend  these  vSilLwh'Jh 
are  ,  ie  „lp|Iorl  or  m  anrf  Iron r^he  bad 

vdl.n.-!^0SUre  10  "le         Th^^.  observes 


Weidmann,  if  a  surgeon  would  avoid  producing  a  ne- 
crosis himself,  and  not  neglect  any  means  that  tend  lo 
prevent  such  disorder,  he  should  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
apply  any  thing  acrid  to  exposed  bones,  but  on  the  con- 
trary to  defend  them  with  a  dressing-  of  some  unirri- 
tating  ointment." — (Ve  Necrosi  Ossium,  p.  11.) 

It  was  formerly  supposed,  that  purulent  matter,  col 
lected  near  a  bone,  might  in  time  become  acrimouious- 
corrode  it,  and  produce  necrosis.  Hence,  it  was  a  rule 
to  open  such  an  abscess  as  soon  as  its  existence  was 
known.  But  Weidmann  questions  whether  there 
was  any  real  necessity  for  this  practice.  No  doubt, 
says  he,  the  preceding  erroneous  opinion  arose  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  bones  being  often  found  bare,  ca- 
rious, or  even  affected  with  necrosis,  when  abscesses 
were  near  them ;  but  things  happened  thus,  .  ecause 
the  inflammation  which  caused  tfie  suppuration  had 
also  extended  its  effects  to  the  periosteum  and  bone, 
lie  affirms,  that  he  has  witnessed  ulcers,  in  which  the 
surface  of  bones,  baie  and  uncovered  by  the  perios- 
teum, lay  bathed  in  pus  for  a  very  considerable  time; 
yet,  being  dressed  with  a  mild  ointment,  they  continued 
entire,  granulations  grew  from  them,  and  cicatrization 
followed.  He  had  also  in  his  possession  portions  ol" 
hones  affected  with  necrosis,  which  had  lain  for  years 
in  pus,  still  their  surface  was  smooth,  and  presented 
no  maiks  of  erosion.  If,  then,  these  pieces  of  bone 
underwent  no  alteration,  how  much  less  likely  to  do 
so  are  bones  which  are  endued  with  life! 

But,  though  Weidmann  wisely  rejects  the  doctrine 
ol  pus  being  capable  of  destroying  the  periosteum  and 
hones  by  any  corrosive  qualities,  he  acknowledges  his 
heliel,  that  the  matterof  an  ahscessmay  by  its-quantity 
compress  and  inflame  the  adjacent  parts,  and  occasion 
their  removal  by  the  absorbents.  While  the  perios- 
teum intervenes  between  an  abscess  and  the  bone,  he 
does  not  see  how  the  hitter  can  he  hurt  by  the  pus;  biit 
when  the  abscess  is  copious  and  lodged  between' that 
membrane  and  the  bone,  the  vessels  passing  from  the 
former  will  be  destroyed,  and  either  caries  or  necrosis 
ensue.  ,  fc  • 

The  inflammation,  arising  from  the  causes  which 
excite  necrosis,  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.    It  is 
chronic  when  it  begins  and  passes  through  its  different 
stages  slowly,  and  when  the  mildness  of, the  symptoms 
may  lead  us  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  case.  This 
sort  of  inflammation  chiefly  happens  in  debilitated  con- 
stitutions, in  which  the  necrosis  only  affects  the  exter- 
nal'part  of  a  bone,  and  originates  from  some  chronic 
cause,  such  as  scrofula,  lues  venerea,  and  the  scurvy 
But  when  necrosis  attacks  the  interior,  and  the  disease 
occurs  in  a  strong,  irritable,  plethoric  subject,  inflam- 
mation is  immediately  kindled,  attended  with  the  most 
acute  symptoms,  severe  pain,  considerable  fever  rest- 
lessness, delirium,  &c.   Chronic  inflammation  is  more 
supportable;  hut  its  duration  is  longer:  acute  inflam- 
mation is  more  afflicting,  but  sooner  comes  to  a  crisis 
rhe  part  in  which  a  necrosis  is  situated,  is  affected 
with  swelling.    What  has  been  observed  respectinathe 
inflammation  is  also  applicable  to  this  tumour,  which 
most  frequently  forms  gradually,  but  sometimes  with 
great  rapidity.    rn  the  first  case,  the  accompanying 
pamisdull  and  inconsiderable;  in  the  second,  it  is 
violent.   The  swelling  has  not,  like  that  of  abscesses, 
dim?  a   f.d  apfX-    °"  ,lle  wntrary,  it  is  so  widely 
^,   u'  that.tne  '"nils  which  circumscribe  it  can 
Hardly  be  distinguished. 

This  diffusion  of  the  swelling  is  the  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  the  diseased  bone  is  more  deeply  buried  in 
son  parts:  it  may  extend  over  the  whole' morbid  bone, 
""er  tile  whole  limb. 

Hing  comes  on  at  the  very  becinning  of  the 
nd  continues  to  increase  until  the  matter 
. mains  finds  its  way  out,  when  the  evacu 
lowed  by  a  partial  subsidence  of  the  tumour 
1  he  swelling  is  sometimesjlso  combined  with  oedema, 
especially  in  persons  whose  constitutions  have  been 
impaired  by  the  severity  of  the  disease,  the  violence 
of  the  sufferings,  and  the  long  and  profuse  discharge. 

When  the  inflammation  is  acute,  purulent  matter  of  . 
good  quality  soon  collects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  necro- 
sis.   In  the  contrary  case,  the  pus  forms  slowly,  and  is 
thinner  and  less  healthy. 

The  abscess  which  accompanies  a  necrosis  natu- 
rally soon  bursts,  when  it  arises  from  intense  inflam- 
mation, and  is  situated  near  the  skin,  which  is  itself 
inflamed.   But  when  the  bone  is  surrounded  by  a 
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.  .     H-,rh^r„c  a  large  quantity  of  matter,  and  their  edg 

peat  thickness  of  «oft  parts,  and  the  inflammation  is  inwards    The  granulations  are  «  he,  „ 

chronic,  the  quantity  of  matter  daily  Licenses  ll e  a«.W»nd  Jt^  Qr  e,sc  fflf  Bl,  in,ense  red  clour;  Ul, 
cavity  which  it  occupies  becomes  larger  and  larger, 
and  considerable  pressure  is  made  by  the  abscess  on 
every  side.  The  bones  and  tendons  resist  for  a  Kmg 
while  the  progress  of  the  matter;  but  the  tdripHfr 
stance  yields,  and  different  sinuses  form,  which  some 
times  run  to  a  vast  distance  from  he  ma  n  bo Hjc 
lion  of  matter,  especially  when  the  abscess  lies  under 

a"  r^s  su^osed,  a  few  years  ago,  that  in  cases  of 
necrosis  the  matter  was  invariably  samous,  acrid,  and 
?etid  But  the  celebrated  Weidmann  exposed  the  error 
S "this  oDinion.  He  had  often  seen  abscesses  and 
1«    aS  tom  necrosis  discharge  a  whitish,  >u- 

Sus  lhick  pas,  absolutely  devoid  oT I  ^  d£s  noV  mTaVtoSSert,  thai  in  necrosis  tj  

lity  whatever.  He  had  particularly  seen  this  happen  u  ,  unhealthy  pus ;  but  he  hi  inly  bell*  r, ,, 
^^JS^S^^J^^  ^nargeis  not  always  the  result  of  adi=. 

health  was  generally  good.-(^e  Mcrosi  Ossium,  p. 
l£)  I.>ay£he  same'oxcellent  writer,  we  sometimes 
find  in'practice  the  suppuration  dark  and  fetid,  we 
must  no  ascribe  it  to  the  affection  of  the  bone,  but  to 
the  weakness  and  bad  state  of  the  patient's .health 
Under  the  same  circumstances  common  sores  of  the 
soft  parts  would  also  emit  a  discharge  of  bad  quality . 

After  Ihe  ulcerated  openings  have  emitted  foi  some 
time  a  profuse  discharge,  the  sinuses,  if 
receive  the  appellation  of  fistulas,  on  ac ofj their 

edges  putting  on  a  callous  appearance  throwing  out  _m one  u,  ^  d  bl  of  the  pos|livt,  ,  sl(,|niu 
fungous  granulations,  and  there  being  ""Pf^™"^   07nec  os  s    The  touch  is  the  only  thine  wind,  m 

cicatrization.   These  impediments  are  caused  by  the   «  knowledge,  when  the  bone  is   i™ 

dead  portions  of  bone,  which,  whether  loose  or  ad-  |  give  us  mis  mb^'^   „.,„  „„.„k. 


"fa  "  1r  etular,  a?».  generally  not  very  tender: 
Ihough  sometimes  extremely  painful,  and  on  being 
clifbilv  touched  they  blued. 

II. as  been  already  noticed,  that  some  years  ago  ,„e 
discharge  from,  the  sores  which  attend  necrosis  Wu 
described  as  being  always  thin,  lend,  and  nnioui; 
and  such  qualities  of  the  matter  were  regarded  as  a 
symptom  of  the  disease  of  the  bone  But  as  tliatex- 
cedent  practical  writer  Weidmann  has  explained,  it i, 
a  symptom  undeserving  of  confidence,  lit  necrosis, 
the  pus  is  often  thick,  white,  and  inodorous;  while 
other  ulcers,  unattended  with  diseased  bone,  Bprnelimei 
discharge  thin  fetid  matter.    Weidmann,  at  0nj  m 


such  niscnarge  is  iwi  ■  —  w 

the  bone.  As  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  suppuration 
from  ulcers  situated  over  diseased  bones,  contbiupi 
white  and  laudable  as  Jong  as  the  patient's  general 

health  is  good ;  hut  that  it  deviates  Ir  these  prop 

ties  in  proportion  as  the  health  becomes  impaired, 

Neither  is  the  black  colour  imparted  to  the  dressings 
of  ulcers  a  circumstance  which  necessarily  indicates 
the  existence  of  necrosis;  for  it  may  occur  when  the 
bone  is  sound,  and  may  not  happen  w  hen  tin:  bone  |i 
affected.  .  i  . 

None  of  the  preceding  symptoms  convey  such  r 

•  .1.  ,i  i  lit  ilI    tho  nnctfiuo  n 


dead  portions  in  uuuc,  wm^.,  - — 

herent,  act  as  extraneous  bodies  in  hindering  the  soies 
from  healing.  In  some  instances,  also,  the  ulcers  will 
not  heal,  though  the  dead  bone  has  come  away,  be- 
cause they  run  to  a  great  depth,  and  such  a  quantity  ot 
pus  is  secreted  from  every  point  of  their  surface  as 
prevents  all  contact,  and  the  adhesions  which  would 

^ The  fistulas vary  in  number;  but  they  are  fewer  in 
proportion  as  the  disease  is  slighter.  In  an  extensive 
necrosis  several  of  these  openings  are  seen,  either  near 
together  or  separated  by  considerable  spaces ;  and  when 
the  necrosis  affects  every  side  of  the  bone  the  fistula; 
in  the  integuments  occur  on  every  side  of  the  limo. 

Besides  the  inflammatory  fever  which  attends  the 
beginning  of  every  severe  case  of  necrosis,  which  is 
sometimes  accompanied  with  exceedingly  violent  symp- 
toms, and  which  usually  abates  when  matter  is  formed, 
the  patient  is  subject  to  another  fever  of  a  slow,  hectic 
type.  This  takes  place  in  the  decline  of  the  disease, 
is  the  effect  of  the  long-continued  profuse  suppuration, 
gradually  reduces  the  patient,  and  at  length  brings  him 
to  the  grave,  unless  the  timely  removal  of  the  seques- 
trum be  effected  either  by  nature  or  art. 

I„et  us'next  endeavour  to  trace  the  signs  by  which 
we  may  not  only  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  disease, 
but  its  modifications. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  which  may  have  predisposed 
to  the  disorder;  as,  for  instance,  what  accidental  cir- 
cumstances have  occurred,  and  what  symptoms  fol- 
lowed them.  We  should  also  inquire  into  any  pre- 
vious treatment  which  may  have  been  adopted ;  for, 
as  Weidmann  truly  remarks,  injudicious  remedies  have 
caused  many  a  necrosis  that  would  not  have  occurred 
at  all  if  the  case  had  been  properly  treated  or  confided 
to  nature. 

The  kind  of  inflammation  with  which  the  disease 
commences  may  afford  grounds  for  suspecting  that  ne- 
crosis will  happen :  it  is  generally  slow  and  deeply 
seated,  passing  through  its  stages  tardily,  and  the  at- 
tendant symptoms  are  severe.  The  skin  retains  its 
natural  colour  a'  long  whijf ;  but  at  length  exhibits  a 
reddish  or  livid  discoloration.  The  matter  does  not 
reach  the  skin  till  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed,  and 
when  the  abscess  4>ursts,  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  still  slow  in  subsiding.  When  the  inflammation  is 
acute  the  patient  suffers  intolerable  pain  a  long  time. 

There  are  also  other  symptoms  01  a  necrosis;  viz. 
the  swelling  which  accompanies  the  inflammation  is 
situated  upon  a  bone,  or  rather  the  hone  is  included  in 
the  tumour;  thosvve'.hns!  is  at  the  same  time  very  dif- 
fused :  and  the  suppuration  lies  deeply,  and  ran  only 
felt  in  an  obscure  way.  '  ... 

The  ulcers,  beneath  which  a  necrosis  is  situated, 


give  us  una  ix.iiu»»«.«b~i  .   -  ■ ----- 

deeply  situated,  and  the  sinuses  not  tortuous,  nor c 
structed  with  fungous  growths. 

When  the  openings  of  the  ulcers  are  considerable, 
the  finger  may  be  introduced.  If  in  this  wny  the  bone 
can  be  felt  to  be  extensively  uncovered  by  the  penn 

teum,  the  surgeon  may  conclude  that  all  such  ppr  

of  the  bone  has  perished.  He  may  lie  still  more  cer- 
tain of  lire  fact  when  he  finds  the  edges  of  Uie  denuded 
bone  unequal  and  rough.  .      ■  > 

The  examinations  made  directly  with  the  finger  give 
the  most  correct  and  exact  information  of  the  state  of 
the  bone  •  hut  the  orifices  of  the.  sores  are  sometime 
so  small  that  the  finger  cannot  be  introduced  without 
causing  great  pain.  A  probe  must  then  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  denudation 
of  the  bone ;  whether  its  edges  are  rough ;  whether  the 
dead  portion  is  loose,  and  likely  to  separate  soon. 

Sometimes  the  dead  fragment  of  bone  protrude* 
from  the  ulcer,  or  is  visible  on  separating  its  edges. 
When  it  is  black,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  1U  being 
actually  dead ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  whenit&wmte- 
ness  is  increased, -the  diagnosis  is  difficult,  because 
bones  being  naturally  white,  much  experience  is  ncces- 
sary  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  they  are  so  m  excess. 

It  merits  attention,  also,  that  the  black  colour  ol  ine 
bone  is  not  owing  to  the  necrosis  itself,  but  seems  rainer 
to  depend  upon  ihe  fragment  having  I"'™  exp""'"  " 
the  air.  In  fact,  dead  pieces  of  Bone  with  which  w 
air  comes  into  contact  turn  black,  while  those  wmcn 
are  covered  with  matter  retain  tlieir  whiteoess.  in 
cylindrical  portion  of  a  humerus,  which  was 1  apoi 
totally  affected  with  necrosis,  was  universally  wacni 
the  part  which  protruded  through  the  flesh;  bur ine 
rest,  which  lay  under  ihe  integuments,  was  wliiie- 
(  Weidmann  de  JVixrosi  Ossium,  p.  19,  el  lab-  *>fl-  V 
When  the  early  symptoms  of  the  disease  arc  nwi 
the  surgeon  may  infer  that  it  is  only  a  superficial f» 
tion  of  the  bone  which  is  about  to  be  sepaiated.  »» 
this  judgment  will  be  more  certain  if  confirmed  ny»' 
animation  with  the  finger  or  probe ;  or  if  the  p"  "j 
which  occurred  in  the  beginning  has  not  spread  DOTM 
theaffected  point,  and  ifthc  paiu  aflettsordythep«W 
part  of  the  hone.  In  this  sort  of  case  there  is  >'» 
great  ptnbnbility  that  thc.dead  bone,  will  he  separatee- 
within  a  moderate  time.    «         t  .  , 

It  is  also  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  existence™ 
an  internal  necrosis,  and  to  learn  whether  it  ia  situateo 
in  the  spongy  .substance,  or  in  the  internal  parietes  ot 
the  canal  of  the  bone;  whether  it  affects  only  » (*" 
or  extends  to. the  whole  body  of  the  hone.  V»nen 
there  is  an  internal  necrosis,  says  Weidmann,  the i* 
ease  is  generally  more  aggravated,  and  of  longer  out"' 
tion;;and  in  the  first  stjige  the  patient  is  affected  wM 
severe  symptoms,  intolerable  pain,  loss  of  rest,  aPeal 
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deal  of  fever,  profuse.pcrspirations,  and  such  disorder 
of  the  system  as  may  prove  fatal,  unlessnlTe  patient  be 
young  and  strong.   The  hard  swelling  which  was  ob- 
servable at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  increases 
but  slowly,  and  extends  very  gradually  over  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  limb,  while  the  skin  yet  remains 
free  from  redness  and  tension.    If  the'part  be  some- 
what roughly  handled,  the  pain  which  is  fixed  in  the 
bone  is  not  rendered  more  acute,  as  would  happen  were 
the  case  an  external  inflammation.    In  this  sufferinf 
condition  the  patient  continues  a' good  while  before  tlx 
formation  of  matter  brings  a  degree  of  relief.  Wlieu 
tfie«iatter  is  formed,  it  spreads  through  the  adjacent 
cellular  substance,  among  the  muscles  and  other  parts, 
and  the  abscess  generally  bursts,  after  a,  considerable 
time,  by  several  openings  very  distant  from  the  main 
collection  of  matter,  as  also  remote  from  each  other, 
sometimes  in  diametrically  opposite  situations.  The 
evacuation  of  the  matter,  however,  does  not  produce 
,   any  material  subsidence  of  the  swelling.   The  pus  is 
of  good  quality,  and  issues  in  large  quantities  from  the 
ulcerated' apertures,  the  quantity,  however,  not  being 
increased  when  pressure  is  made.    If  some  of  the 
openings  heal,  others  are  formed;  but,  in  general,  the 
edges  become"  callous,  and  they  lose  all  disposition  to 
cicatrize.    When  the  case  presents  the  foregoing  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  weakened  limb  can  neither  bear 
the  action  of  the  muscles  nor  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  by  either  of  these  causes  its  shape  becomes  al- 
tered, the  surgeon  may  conclude  that  the  disease  is  an 
internal  necrosis.   But  in  order  to  avoid  mistake,  he 
should  introduce  into  the  sinuses  a  probe,  which,  pass- 
ing through  the  opejrings  in  the  subjacent  bone,  will 
touch  the  dead  piece  which  it  contains,  and  which  will 
sometimes  be  even  distinguished  to  be  loose  and  move- 
able.   The  extent  of  the  sequestrum  must  be  judged  of 
by  the  extent  of  the  swelling,  and  the  distances  between 
the  apertures  in  the  bony  shell  which  includes  the  se- 
questrum. 

The  surgeon  should  also  endeavour  to  ascertain  with 
the  probe  whether  there  is  only  a  single  sequestrum  or 
several.  When  there  are  several,  they  may  be  felt 
with  the  probe  in  different  places,  down  to  which  this 
instrument  is  passed,  and  the  removal  of  one  or  two 
of  the  fragments  is  not  followed  by  a  cure.  It  6ugh| 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  same  fragment 
may  be  touched  by  the  probe  in  several  different  places 
when  u  is  very  extensive.  If  there  are  several  dead 
pieces  of  bone  situated  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
each  p|  then,  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  distinct 
swelling  and  sinuses.  Frequently  these  fragments  are 
so  concealed  that  (hey  cannot  be  felt  with  a  probe- 
nut  their  existence  may  then  be  suspected,  from  the  ul- 
cers not  healing,  which  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  else 

it  is  abb  "ere^ary  to  distinguish  with  the  greatest 
attention  the  different  stages  of  the  disease:  The  first 
'tagc  may  be  considered  as  existing  when  the  attack  is 
yet  recent,  and  the  inflammation  and  its  concomitant 
symptoms,  ihe  Bam,  swelling,  and  symptomatic  fever 
prevad  in  a  high  degree,  and  when  no  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  or  at  least  no  discharge  of  matter  The 
second  period  in  which  the  dead  bone  is  undergoing 
of  IMF0'  sePa,alion- is  "Seated  by  a  diminution 
h,V  .„  J^,nm.atlQn'  a  Partial  subsidence  of  the  swell-, 
ing, ,  aim  the  discharge  of  purulent  matter.    When  a 

v  IT8 ed'nt«tUe  ulcers,  the  bone  is  felt  bare  and 
t  Lrl  n  °Wm  t3  ,he  limits  of  the  8We,li"g  "  «  rough 

5  p?  be  aftmvard  110ticed>  a"  excavation  s 
formed  Every  part  of  the  bone,  however,  which  s 
o  be  detached,  still  coutinues  adherent  to  the  in  of 

oient  time  for  aSrSSS^JS^SS^  SU,ffi" 

loose  and  free  from  all  annexions.  y  '  be 

the  chmacter  of  ti^/aZ^^J^ 
since  It  ,s  often  cured  by  nature,  or  wiiluhe  Sfe, ,  ' 
jlf  surgery.  Confident  hopes  of  a  cure  nfoto!SW* 
tamed  when  the-  necrosis  'is  confined' lo  T^Z] 
pa,  tor  a  bone:  when  it  is  simple  and  of  mode"  el 
Wtl  ;  when  It  Is  not  situated  in  a  bone  dP  Zd  ? 

'"J""'  »J  ll ;  and  when  II  proceeds  (rod  an  external 
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cause,  and  the  general  health  is  good.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  cure  is  difficult  and  the  prognosis  doubtful 
when  the  disease  is  extensive,  and  complicated  with 
other  affections,  either  of  the  same  or  different  bones  - 
when  it  attacks  bones  which  are  of  high  imuortance 
on  account  of  their  functions  or  situation  ;  when  it  is' 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  and  affects  several 
parts  of  it;  when  it  arises  from  an  internal  cause,  for 
which  there  is  no  certain  and  quick-acting  specific; 
whet)  the  patient  is  weakened  by  age  or  disease ;  and  es-' 
[ict  i ally,  when  the  sinuses  extend  intu  [he  neighbouring 
articulations. — ( Weidmarm  de  Necrosi  Ossium,  p.  22.) 

The  process  of  cure  is  said  to  take  place  with  more 
celerity  in  the  lower  jaw  than  any  other  bone, and  may 
be  completed  in  three  months.  Mr.  Russell  has  never 
known  a  necrosis  of'the  tibia  get  well  in  less  than  a 
year;  hut  in  general  nearly  two  years  elapse  first ;  and, 
sometime^  the  case  is  protracted  to  a  much  greater 
length  of  time. 

Necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw  and  clavicle  never  proves 
fatal:  that  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  is  the  worst 
case,  does  so  very  seldom,  and  only  from  the  violence 
of  the  first  inflammatory  symptoms,  which  rapidly 
bring  on  hectic  fever,  which  proves  incurable,  unless 
its  local  cause  be  removed  by  timely  recourse  to  ampu<- 
tatKn.  When  the  violence  Of  the  first  stage,  however, 
I'  .s  abated,  the  irritation  ceases,  and  the  hectic  symp- 
toms, if  there  are  any,  are  generally  moderate.  Nor 
is  this  stale  of  tranquillity  disturbed,  till  the  seques- 
trum, in  making  its  way  outwards,  again  produces  irri- 
tation. At  this  second  period  of  urgency,  extensive 
inflammation  may  originate,  ulcerations  spread  all  over 
tire  surface  of  the  Limb,  assume  an  unhealthy  appear- 
ance, violent  feversucceed,  and  the  patient  either  pe- 
rish or  sink  into  a  state  in  which  he  must  consent  to 
amputation,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  his  life.  This 
is  the  last  crisis  of  imminent  danger ;  but  in  general  it 
is  less  perilous  than  when  the  inflammation  comes  on 
m  the  incipient  stage  of  necrosis.— (Russell.) 

In  the  treatment  of  necrosis,  the  first  grand  object 
ot  the  surgeon  should  be  to  aid  nature  in  her  endea- 
vours to  effect  a  cure,  and  nottodisturb  her  operations 
by  any  superfluous  or  unseasonable  interference.  The 
second  should  he  to  assist  her  sometimes  by  the  boldest 
proceedings,  when  she  loses  her  way,  and  cannot  by 
iierself  accomplish  what  is  necessary. 

But  in  order  not  to  attempt  any  thing  wrong,  the 
surgeon  must  understand  correctly  what  nature  does 
in  this  disease;  what  it  is  in  her  power  to  perform' 
what  she  either  cannot  accomplish  at  all,  or  not  with 
any  degree  of  certainty;  and,  lastly,  the  circum- 
tiem'flif  S'le  ™ay  en''  iUld  endanSer  Hie  pa- 

When  a  portion  of  bone  dies,  nature  uses  all  her  en- 
deavours to  bring  about  its  separation  from  the  part  of 

nom^rpH  lw  SlM  iemai"S  alive-  SurSeons  have  de- 
vt  irh  rel  if  P,r°CeSS  ezf?liati™  (^e  this  word), 
whcl i  resembles  the  separation  of  parts  affected  with 
gangrene  and  sphacelus  from  the  living  flesh  The 

SEW  °ft!b°ne'  "0Wever'  «aPPensB  mucli  more 
siowiy  than  the  separation  of  a  slough  of  the  soft 

tSte  n^ind'VV11  exfoliatl»ns  completed  at  are 
vout  ,Pwl  pn:.^r  Uley-  PI'!'Ceed  ",0st  <l'iick|y  du™£ 
ener'  v  Thl  ?  16  const,tu,ro»  «■  usually  more  full  of 

in"  awavP  Th»  Inclad,"S  «s  entire  diameter,  is  com- 
more  Ivn^i,?  f^.3™1101'  of  a  necrosis  takes  place 

ho  e  of'a  so  id'8 n, b°"es  Sf  a  U*hl  te*ture  tha"  j» 
nact  na  tsofh^  UCU,^;  and  so<"'er  in  the  less  eom- 
sPuhs,Pacl  ?L  "e\ Such  as  the  epiphyses  and  spongy 
substance,  than  in  those  of  greater density.  By 
vvnen  a  necrosis  has  originated  from  the  scurvy,  sy- 
11,  a'  '  a"  aPPr°P'iate  remedies  are  not  adminis- 
tered, nature  cannot  effectually  accomplish  the  process 
ny  which  the  dead  bone  is  separated  ;  the  case  becomes 
worse;  and  life  endangered. 

The  separation  happens  precisely  at  the  different 
points  where  the  livimr  and  dead  parts  of  the  bone 
come  In  to  contact;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  the  pani- 
cles of  thedead  bone,  which  are  at  a  distance  from  the 
part  that  retains  its  vitality, cannot  beaded  upon  Uy  it. 
A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained  con- 
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ceming  the  means  employed  by  nature  in  effecting 
this  separation.  Hippocrates  believed  that  the  dead 
part  was  pushed  away  by  a  fleshy  substance  which  gre  w 
underneath  it.— (De  Cap.  vuln.  cap.  xxiv.)  Ludwig, 
Aitken,  Bonn,  and  many  others,  adopted  the  same  idea. 
—'See  Adversaria  Mtd.  Pract.  vol.  3,  p.  63.  Systematic 
Elements  of  Surgery,  p.  287.  Thcsanr.  Oss.  Morb.p.l.) 

Van  Swieteu  conceived  that  the  dead  part  was 
forced  away  by  the  incessant  beating  of  the  arteries.— 
(Comment,  in  Aphor.  Boerrhavii,  $  252.)  M.  Fabre 
ascribed  the  separation  to  the  extension  and  expansion 
of  the  vessels.— (Mem.  de  I' Acad,  de  Chir.  torn.  4,  p. 
91.)  Others  supposed  thattheexl'oliating  piece  of  bone 
became  loosened  parity  by  the  suppuration,  and  partly 
by  the  rising  of  the  new  granulations.— (See  B.  Bell  on 
Ulcers.)  '  ' 

As  Weidmann  observes,  there  is  unquestionably  a 
reddish  .leshy  substance  formed  between  the  dead  and 
living  bone,  and  which  Celsus  has  noticed  under  the 
appellation  of  caruncula  —  (De  Medicina,  lib.  8,  cap. 
3.)  But  it  would  be  erroneous  to  refer  the  expulsion 
of  the  dead  portion  of  bone  to  it,  since  it.  can  never  be 
produced  before  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  struc- 
ture of  bone,  there  being  in  fact  no  space  for  it  to  grow 
in  ;  and  hence  it  is  never  seen  before  the  disunion  of 
the  parts  has  considerably  advanced.  There  must  con- 
sequently be  some  other  power  which  destroys  the  co- 
hesion between  the  dead  and  living  bone,  and  produces 
the  groove,  or  interspace,  in  which  the  soft  granula- 
tions arise.  Besides,  among  other  facts  proving  the  fal- 
sity of  the  idea,  that  the  granulations  push  off  the 
dead  bone,  Weidmann  particularly  adverts  to  the  oc- 
casional exfoliations  of  the  whole  circumference  of  a 
cylindrical  bone.  Here,  if  the  granulations  had  the 
power  of  causing  a  disunion  on  one  side,  they  could 
not  have  the  same  effect  on  the  opposite  one;  but 
would  tend  to  make  the  contact  more  intimate. 

The  separation  also  cannot  be  made  by  the  pulsation 
of  the  small  arteries,  nor  by  the  weak  expansive  mo- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  bone.  Weidmann  knows  not 
what  motives  have  induced  certain  writers  to  impute 
the  effect  to  suppuration,  and  observes  that,  as  the  doc- 
trine is  not  founded  upon  reasoning,  it  is  superfluous  to 
offer  any  arguments  against  it.  If  the  least  attention 
be  paid  to  what  nature  really  tries  and  accomplishes 
in  this  operation,  nothing  will  be  more  manifest  than 
that  it  is  completed  in  a  very  different  manner.  Swell- 
ing fust  affects  the  periosteum  and  bone,  which  by  de- 
grees softens.— ( Vid.  Troja,  passim ;  Bonn.  Thesaur. 
Oss.  "Morbos,  p.  122,  and  Weidmann  de  Necrosi  Os- 
sium,  tab.  4,  figs.  1  and  3.)  At  the  margins  of  the  ne- 
crosis, the  bony  surfaces,  which  were  smooth,  become 
rougli  and  irregular.  A  fissure  is  there  produced, 
which  extends  in  every  direction  under  the  piece  of 
bone  that  is  about  to  be  detached.  The  bony  texture 
is  also  daily  rendered  less  solid,  so  that  the  number  of 
adhesions  between  the  dead  and  living  parts  diminish, 
and  in  the  end  are  totally  destroyed.  Weidmann  then 
explains,  that  the  true  mode  by  which  the  separation  is 
effected,  consists  in  the  absorption  of  the  particles  situ- 
ated between  the  living  and  dead  parts  of  the  bone,  in 
'  such  a  way,  however,  that  the  first  loses  a  great  deal 
of  its  substance  ;  the  last,  scarcely  any  thing.— (P.  25.) 
After  the  dead  bone  has  come  away,  the  swelling  of 
the  periosteum  subsides,  and  the  living  bone  recovers 
its  original  hardness  and  solidity— (  Trvja,  p.  67.) 

Fqr  a  farther  account  ol  the  process  by  which  dead 
portions  of  bone  are  separated  from  the  living,  see 
Exfoliation. 

When  dead  portions  ■  of  bone  are  separated  and 
loose,  they  still  lodge  in  the  cavities  of  the  ulcprs,  and, 
like  all  other  extraneous  bodies,  occasion  irritation  of 
the  -soft  parte,  and  keep  up  a  discharge  of  matter. 
Sometiifles,  however,  nature  of  herself  succeeds  in  ex- 
relling  them.  This  happens  in  cases  where  the  size  and 
-shanfi  of  the  ulcer  are  calculated  tn  facilitate  the  issue  of 
the  dead  bone,  which  does  not  lieJoo  deeply,  and  is  'pro- 
pelled outwards  by  its  own  weight.  In  necrosis  of  tri- 
vial size,  indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  the  small  fragments 
of  bone  riVav  be  dissolved  in  the  pus  and  come  away  with 
it  (Danid;  Bousselin,  Hist,  de  la  SocieLt  Koynle  de 
Mfderitu  torn.  4,  p.  308 ;  Weidmann  de  Necrosi  Os- 
simn  v  26)  ;  but  such  an  event  can  never  be  expected 
when  the  .lead  portion  of  bone  is  at  all  extensive. 

Th,-  last  thins  which  nature  does  islo  restore  the  loss 
of  substance  which  the  bone  has  suffered.  Although 
this  operation  is  so  extraordinary  and  wonderful  that 


one  might  be  disposed  to  doubt  its  reality,  numerouj 
examples,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  surgery,  prove  not 
only  its  possibility,  but  also  its  frequency. 

In  works  refen  ed  to  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article, 
the  following  authors  speak  of  the  regeneration  of  ., 
imrt  or  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw-bone :  viz.  Bone- 
tus  Bayer,  GUernery,  Behnain,  Acrel, Van  Wy,  Trioen, 
Bonn,  Keiplein,  Desault,  Henkel,  aud  Dussaussoir.  A 
student  showed  Weidmann  a  lower  jaw-bone,  which 
had  been  thus  regenerated  and  taken  from  the  body  of 
a  man,  whom  the  latter  distinguished  writer  had  heeu 
well  acquainted  with.  The  bone  could  not  be  freely 
depressed  ;  yet  it  pprf'ormcd  its  functions  toleiably  w,ell. 

Moreau  saw  a  case  in  which  the  clavicle  was  rege- 
nerated, and  the  new  bone  was  presented  by  Danger- 
ville,  after  the  patient's  decease,  to  the  Academy  of 
Surgery  at  Paris. — (l)e  Necrosi  Ossium  Theses,  trw. 
F.  Chopart,  resp.  P.  O.  Robert,  Parisits,  1776.) 

Chopart  lujd  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  death 
anil  reproduction  of  scapula. 

Weidmann  saw  an  instance  in  which  nearly  the 
wholecylindrical  shaft  of  the  humerus  perished  and  was 
afterward  regenerated;  a  phenomenon  that  had  beea 
observed  at  earlier  periods  by  Job  of  Mekten,  Cajetatio 
Tacoul,  E.  Blancard,  Dubamel,  David,  Acrel,  Boeh- 
mer,  Cheselden,  and  Vigaroux,  whose  respective  workt 
are  cited  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Morand,  Cheselden,  and  Bromfield  published  en- 
gravings respecting  a  reproduction  of  the  upper  pan  of 
the  humerus,  where  the  old  dead  bone  was  included  in 
a  sort  of  bony  tube.        1  , 

Regenerations  of  the  ulna  have  been  observed  by 
Ruysch,  Duverney,  and  Fowles— (See  Tliesaur.  X. 
JVo.  176.  Traite  des  Mai.  des  Os,  Pans,  1751;  and 
Phil.  Trans.  JVo.  312.) 

A  similar  reproduction  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  was  witnessed  by  Acrel.— (Chirurgisclu 
Vorfdllevon  Murray,  vol.  1,  p.  194.) 

Similar  reproductions  of  the  thigh-bone  are  recorded 
by  Wedel,  Battus,  Koschius,  Hofinann,  Scultelus, 
Diemerbroeck,  Wrigbt,  FabriciusHildnnus,  Raw,  Do- 
by  ns,  M'Kenzie,  Ludwig,  David,  Bousselin,  Mrrey, 
Hutchison,  &c,  in  publications  specified  at  the  concla-. 
sion  of  this  subject. 

The  following  case  of  necrosis  of  the  thigh-tone  ii 
related  by  Dr.  M'Kenzie.    William  Baxter,  a  boy  thir- 
teen years  old,  received  a  blow  on  his  thigh  at  school, 
of  which  he  at  first  hardly  complained ;  bui  in  ■>  few 
months  he  began  to  have  pain  in  the  part,  which  in- 
flamed, swelled,  and  appeared  to  have  matter  in  it. 
The  parents  being  poor,  no  surgeon  was  called,  and 
the  hoy  was  allowed  to  linger  for  a  gre^t  while.  At 
length  the  matter  made  its  way  through  the  skin  by  a 
small  opening,  on  the  interior  part  of  the  thigh,  about 
three,  inches  above  the  knee,  and  a  thin  sanies  con- 
tinued to  be  discharged  for  eighteen  or  twenty  months. 
The  hole  in  the  skin  enlarged,  and  the  point  of  a  por- 
tion of  bone  began  to  protrude,  and  give  a  good  deal 
of  pain,  when  the  clothes  rubbed  against  it.  Alter 
suffering  in  this  manner  for  two  years  and  a  half,  the 
boy,  as  he  lay  in  bed  one  morning,  felt  the  bone  looser, 
and  projecting  more  than  ordinary.  He  gave  it  a  strong 
pull,  and  brought  the  piece  away  entirely,  which  proved 
to  be  seven  inches  and  a  half  of  the  thigh-bone.  A 
good  deal  of  bleeding  followed;  but  the  wound  soon 
heafed,  and  he  had  never  afterward  the  least  incon- 
venience.   Dr.  M'Kenzie,  hearing  of  this  singular  case, 
sent  for  him,  carefully  examined  his  thigh,  and  'ou"^ 
as  .firm,  as  the  other.   The  only  difference  was,  inani 
was  somewhat  thicker,  and  a  little  more  curved,  in* 
muscles  retained  their  natural  softness  and  loosenea 
on  the  bone.    The  detached  piece  of  bone  was  a  por- 
tion of  its  whole  circumference.— (See  Med.  Obs.  oirf 
Inquiries,  vol.  2.)  ■ 
We  may  infer,  that  the  occurrence  js  more  frequent 
in  the  tibia  than  any  other  bone,  from  the  accumulates 
facts  mentionr/d  by  Albucasis,  La  Rlaiche,  MyralW, 
De  La  Motte,  Ellinchuys,  Ruyscb,  Tacconl.  Laing, 
Johnson,  Hunter,  David,  Boehmer,  Sigwart,  T  o>  »ai' 
tholine,   Hofmann,  Savinrd,'  Ln  Dian,  Duvemey, 
Trioen,  Gunther,  Ludwig,  Michael,  Bousselin,  Wew- 
mahn,  Russell,  Whately,  Desault,  &c.  See  the  worm 
cited  at  the  end. 

Dr.  Huntei  describes  a  tibia  which  had  been  am- 
putated. On  examination,  the  case  at  first  sight**1"'™ 
to  be  a  swelling  of  the  whole  bone,  with  a  lonf  inl*r?t: 
ex&diation.   However,  it  proved  to  be  a  remarkable 
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■  Instance  of  the  separation  of  the.  greatest  part  of  the 
original  bone,  whose  place  was  supplied  by  a  callus. 
The  external  surface  of  the  enclosed  loose  piece  of 
bone  was  smooth.  A  small  part  of  the  suirouhding 
bony  substance  being  removed,  the  contained  piece  was 
taken  out,  and  found  to  be  the  whole  body  of  the  tibia. 
It  had  sepaiated  from  the  epiphysis  at  each' extremity. 
The  middle  partof  the  bone  had  perished,  consequently 
'  had  lost  its  connexion  with  the  periosteum,  and  was 
gradually  thrown  off  from. (he  living  parts  of  the  bone 
at  each  end. ,  A  callus,  extending  from  end  to  end, 
united  the  two  extremities  of  the  original  tibia,  -pre- 
served the  length  and  gave"  firmness  and  inflexibility  to 
the  limb.  The  exfoliation  was  so  encompassed  by  the 
new  bony  case,  thaU  though  quite  loose,  it  could  not 
be  thrown  out.— {Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.vol.  2.) 

Weidmann  saw  a  shoematkerJ  who,  after  mjich,suf- 
fering,  extracted,  with  his  own  hands,  the'greatest  part 
of  the  diaphysis  of  the  tibia  ;  yet  the  Joss  was  so  well 
repaired,  that  the  man  could  walk  afterward  nearly  as 
ably  as  ever. — {be  JVecrosi  Ossium,>p.2Q.) 

"  We  are  not  to  imagine  (says  Weidmann)  that 
these  regenerations  happen  by  chance:  experiments 
made  upon  living  animals  by  Troja,  Blumenbach, 
Koehler,  Desault,  and  myself,  prove  that  they  invaria- 
bly follow  certain  laws  " 

In  fact,  wlienever  the  medullary  structure' of  the 
long  bones  of  pigeons  or  dogs  is  destroyed,  these  bones 
become  affected  with  necrosis,  and  are  afterward  re- 
produced to  the  full  extent  of  their  destruction. 

The  observations  and  experiments  cited  by  Weid- 
mann also  prove,. that  it  is  the  long  bones  which  are 
usually. reproduced;  though  the  flat  ones  are, not  en- 
tirely destitute  of  the  power  of  regeneration,  since  ex- 
perience fully  evinces,  that,  when  a  portion  of  the  skull 
is  removed,  either  by  a  wound,  by  disease,  or  by  the 
trepan,  nature  always  endeavours  to  cover  the  de- 
ficiency, the  edges  of  the  aperture  extending  them- 
selves by  means  of  a  bony  substance,  furnished  by  Hip 
periosteum,  thedura  mater,  and  cranium  itself.-(  Tenon, 
Mtm.  de  I' Acad,  des  Sciences,  1758,  p.  412,  413.  415 
4  Hi.  418.)  But  still  the  reproduction  is  imperfect,  as 
an  unossified  place  is  always  left,  even  when  the. bone 
has  lost  only  a  small  piece,  like  what  is  taken  out  by 
the  trephine;  and  when  the  destruction  of  the  cranium 
is  very  extensive,  no  reproduction  at  all  happens.  This 
fact,  which  is  proved  by  the  observations  of  Saviard, 
Pott,  Sabatier,  &c.  is  particularly  noticed  by  Sir  A 
Cooper. 

When,  in  a  case  of  necrosis,  says  Weidmann,  a 
scale  or  table  of  either  a  long  or  flat  bone  is  separated 
no  regeneration  follows,  because  the  granulations' 
which  rise  up  under  the  sequestrum  then  serve  as  a 
periosteum,  and  as  soon  as  the  dead  bone  is  removed 
they  become  united  to  the  adjacent  parrs. 

It  is  likewise  ascertained  that  the  power  of  rebro 


When  therefore,  the  interior  of  the  canal  of  a  lone 
bone  is  destroyed  by  a  necrosis  which  does  no  ex  end 
the 1  btne.ter"al  'ayerS'  *"       "  "0t  *  rePro"uct1on  o? 

When,  however,  we  find  the  tube  of  any  Ions  b'onp 
included  in  a  sort  of  osseous  shell,  and-  the  surface  of 
thjs  tube  smooth,  like  that  of  a  bone  in  the  natural 
state,  We  may  be  certain  that  it  has  been  detached 
directly  from  the  periosteum,  and  that  the  bony  shell 
which  contains  it  is  a  new  production.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  surface  of  the  dead  tube  be  rough,  we 
may  infer,  that  the  separation  has  taken  place  between 
the  innermost  layers  of  the  bone,  and  those  which  are 
superficial,  the  latter  composing  now  the  osseous  sh,ell 
in  which  the  sequestrum  is  included.— ( Weidmann  de 
JVecrosi  Ossimn,  p.  31.) 

This  last  theory,  concerning  the  production  of  the 
osseous  shell  in  necroses  of  the  long  cylindrical  bones, 
is  adopted  by  Richerand  as  the  true  one,  not  Only  in  the 
instances  1  specified  by  Weidmann,  but  in  every  other 
example  where  the  old  bones  seem  to  be  included  in 
another,  "which  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  new 
production,  and  which  was  supposed  by  Troja,  David, 
&c,  to  be  formed  by  the  vessels  of  the  periosteum.— 
(See  JYosograp/iie  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  158.  161,  ed.  4.) 

As  rar  as  Weidmann's  information  reached,  the  short 
or  cuboid  bones  are  not  capable  of  reproduction. — {P. 
31.)  Duverney  mentions  an  asiragalus  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  necrosis;  but  does  not  state  that  any  substi 
tute  for  it  was  afterward  formed.— {Maladies  des-  Os, 
p.  458.)  ' 
Weidmann  also  never  witnessed  a  reproduction  of 
the  spongy  substance,  such  as  it  was  before  its  destruc- 
tion,, round  the  medulla.  He  always  found  the  sub- 
stituted matter  dense  and  compact,  at  least  for  some 
time  after  its  formation. 

1  t  is  now  admitted,  however,  that  in  process  of  time 
the  inner  surface  of  the  new  bone  hecomes  cellular, 
and  is  lined  with  a  membrane  containing  medulla. 
The  regeneration  of  the  medulla  was  first  observed  by 
Koehler,  and  afterward  by  Dr.  J.  Thomson,  in  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  experiments  which  he  made  with  Dr. 
Alexander  M'Donald,  and  which  were  published  in  the 
latter  gentleman's  inaugural  dissertation  in  1799.— 
(See  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  393.)  Mr. 
Russell  was  not  aware  of  the  regeneration  of  the  me- 
dulla; for  he  states,  that  after  , the  absorption  or  re- 
moval of  the  sequestrum,  the  cavity  of  the  new  bone 
becomes  filled  up  with  granulations  which  are  at 
length  converted  into  bony  matter.  Thus,  he  says,  the 
new  bone  differs  from  the  original  one,  in  being  solid 
instead  of  hollow.  Authorities,  however,  ate  decidedly 
against  Mr.  Russell  on  this  point:  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the 
Mem  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  is  the  history  of  a  man,  the 
whole  ot  whose  clavicle  came  away,  without  his  being 
deprived  of  any  of  the  motions  of  the  arm.  The 


Action  in  the  bones  is  particularly  active  in  the  early  death  of  fttolid^hf^^rt^  after 
ibjects;  and  that  it  is   ward,  afforded  an  nnnr.r.i,nit„  J „™  .1 .  _e! 


pregnant 


periods  of  life,  and  in  henlihv 
languid  ami  even  ahom'dated  in  old  6e 
women  [Bonn'e  fr&esaur.  p.  174),  and 
canorous,  and  ricketty  patients.-(CaH«e»,  Syst.  Chir 
Jiofiernte,  pars  1 ,  p.  G36. ) 

In  order  that  a  new  bone  may  form,  Weidmann 
u""'-'lt  llla<  the  periosteum  and  other  membranes  con 
cerned  in  the  nnlrition  of  the  original  bone,  must  have 
»een  spared  from  destruction.   In  fact,  sa*ys  he  we 

h™«%  cases  where  ,I,e  tube  of  a  iQng  bone 

nas  suffered  necrosis,  the  bone  is  never  reproduced  if 


-   »-^.^T  him  -uimii,  la  iicvi;i  i  r  m  I 

«hPlJe«M,eU",i,a8  b6en  dcst'°y«f  by  inflammation  or 
■t^'?'  SurSeo»s  "»Bht  also  to  understand,  that 
;us  not  always  a  reproduction  which  has  happened 


-v  ~  .  «p..r  ot  the  bone  perishes;  not  even  when  a 

L  medKrf  1  b0"e  dies  ■»«>  is  stained  in 
the  medullary  canal.  ,F„r.  according  to  Weidmann  if 

vl  ichconln^  i'yerSOf  3  "0nfi  I'erish>  wffiM 
which  compose,  as  it  were,  Ihe  bark,  are  preserved  the 
latter  swell  and  soften  as  if  they  were  actually  a new 

»h  and  ar;  V  *Te  f"r  ,he  "Emission  of  ves 
that  a  new  hone  bis  fc^SM?  lOC0"c"^ 

S3K?.SH partof  the  bone  wllich  the  ne' 


ward,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  examining  how  na- 
ture had  repaired  the  loss.  Another  clavicle  was  found 
regenerated,  which  neither  differed  from  the  original 
one  in  length  nor  solidity;  but  only  in  shape,  beinsf 
natter,  and  not  so  round.  It  was  connected  with  the 
acromion  and  sternum  Just  like  the  primitive  bone. 

1  he  power  which  thus  reproduces  bones  is  only  a 
modification  of  that  which  unites  fractures.  Indeed, 
what  consolidates  broken  bones,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  callus,  presents  all  the  characters  of  new 
pone,  begins  and  grows  in  the  same  way,  and  may  be 
impeded  and  retarded  in  its  formation  by  the  same 
causes.— (See  CalUs  and  Fractures.)  It  is  farther 
lllgfftt  probable.,  as  Weidmann  remarks,  that  the  power 
winch  effects  the  reproduction  of  bones,  is  the  same  as 
that  which,  in  the  sound  state,  nourishes  and  supports 
these  parts.  But  to  what  organ  appertains  the  func- 
tion of  reproducing  bones'? 

Many  able  men  have  ascribed  the  whole  work  to  the 
periosteum.  (C.  Havers  ;  Duhamel,  Mem  de  I'Acad. 
iles  Sciences,  1739, 1741,  1742, 1747.  Fou/rerouz,  Mim. 
snr  les"  Os ;  Paris,  1760.  i  Swenche,  Harlemer,  Ab- 
kundlungen,  th.  1,  .p.  39.  Bertin,  Ostenlogie  Mari- 
Hues,  Abhandlung  von  der  Nalur  und  Erzeugung  des 
Callus,  p.  199.) 

,  Hailer  (Elim.  Physiol,  t.  8,  p.  352),  Callisen  {Col- 
lect. Hafn.  t.  2,  p.  187)  Tenon  {Mem.  de  VAcad.  des 
Sciences,  1758,  p.  415),  Bordenave  {Mim.  sur  les  Os, 
p.  227),  and  many  others,  have  seen  a  part  of  the  new 
production  spring  up  from  the  mfrBtaniec  of  tSs  olfl 
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bone ;  a  thing,  says  Weidmann,  which  one  is  also  led 
to  believe  by  the  fact,  that,  when  the  whole  tube  of  a 
long  bone  is  affected  with  necrosis,  tbe  epiphyses, 
which  remain  sound  and  untouched,  unite  and  grow 
to  the  new  tube,  though  no  periosteum  exists  in  the 
situation  of  the  union.  •  * 

Kor  does  Weidmann  think,  that  the  specimen  of  a 
fractured  thigh,  of  which  Blumenlmeh  lias  published 
an  engraving,  proves  the  contrary.— (Geschickte  una 
Berschreibang  der  Knocker;  Gbttingcn,  1786,  tab.  1, 
Jig.  1.)  This  preparation  exhibits  a  union,  whioli 
had  taken  place  by  means  of  a  very  broad  osseous  ring, 
encompassing  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  which  lie  tar 
asunder.  The  event  appears  to  Weidmann  to  have 
been  the  result  of  rachitis,  or  lues  venerea,  with  Which 
the  young  patient,  according  to  Blumenbach  himself, 
had  been  affected,  and  by  which  the  nutrition  ot  this 
bone  had  been  disordered.  For,  says  Weidniaun,  in 
other  examples  of  united  fractures  the  ends  of  the 
bone  are  so  connected  together  by  the  callus,  that  there 
does  not  exist  a  single  point  between  them  where  this 
substance  is  not  effused,  and  the  medullary  canal  itself 
is  obstructed  and  rilled  with  it.  In  the  Juurn.  Com- 
plim.  du  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  8,  may  be  found 
some  considerations  offered  by  Larrey  against  the 
doctrine,  that  the  periosteum  is  the  organ  of  ossifi- 
cation. .     t      .  ■ 

Paletta  records  a  case,  in  which  five  inches  ot  the 
tibia  were  regenerated;  and  he  concludes,  that  the 
new  osseous  substance  was  not  formed  from  the  pe- 
riosteum, which  had  been  destroyed,  but  Irom  the  re- 
maining portion  of  healthy  bone.— (See  Exercitationcs 
Pathological,  4to.  Medtolani.)  Dr.  R.  Knox  has  also 
seen  an  instance  of  caries  of  the  trochanter  major, 
where  nature  liad  attempted  to  repair  the  injury  by  a 
secrelion  of  new  bogy  matter  round  the  ulcerated  part 
of  the  bone,  and  where  the  new  osseous  substance  was 
evidently  formed  by  the  vessels  of  the  old  bone,  the  pe- 
riosteum remaining  perfectly  sound  and  unchanged,  the  new  bone  by  the  periosteum,  wi  h  this  difference, 
His  remarks  are  all  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  which  however,  that  he  does  not  describe  the  original  pern* 
refers  the  production  of  new  bone  to  the  vessels  of  the 
portion  of  living  bone.— (See  Edinb.  Med. 


with  apertures  of  different  dimensions,  becomes  In  the 
course  of  time  smooth  and  regular,  especially  alter  the 
expulsion  of  the  sequestrum. 
'  rptie  sides  or  walls  of  the  new  bone,  which  at  first 
were  of  considerable  thickness,  in  time  also  grow  thin. 
„er.— ( 7Voja,  j»-21.)  When  the  entire  dead  lionycy- 
Under  continues  in  its  cavity,  the  new  bone  is.  neither 
shorter  nor  longer  than  the  original.  But  should  <&{ 
of  the  ends  of  the  dead  lube  protrude  from  the  cavity 
while,  by  the  side  of  the  affected  bone,  there  is  not  an- 
other  one  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  mu* 
cles,  the  new  bone  Will  be  shortened,  and  undergo 
some  change  in  its  shape  and  direction.  Indeed,  says 
Weidmann,  the  new  bone  in  its  early  slate,  from  wont 
of  consistence,  must  yield  to  the  efforts  of  the  muscles. 

Its  shape  is  not  exactly  like  that  of  the  original  bone; 
the  sides  are  flatter ;  the  usual  angles,  depressions,  and 
eminences  are  not  observable,  and  sometimes  otlien 
are  formed. 

How  admirable  is  the  process  by  which  the  muscles, 
detached  from  a  bone  affected  with  necrosis,  have 
other  insertions  given  to  them,  and  are  thus  rendered 
capable  of  performing  their  functions.— {Troja,  p.W.) 

The  periosteum,  which  swells  as  soon  as  Die  etfov 
liation  of  the  old  bone  commences,  shrinks,,  and  is  not 
at  all  thickened  when  the  exfoliation  is  finished.  Troju, 
having  destroyed  the  medullary  structure  of  a  long 
bone,  found  the  periosteum  swelled  at  the  end  of  36 
hours  ;  but  he  observed  that  the  whole  of  snch  swell- 
ing disappeared  before  the  25th  day. — (P.  43.  67.) 

The  periosteum  which  thus  survives  adheres  to  the 
new  bone  as  it  did  to  the  old  one ;  its  vessels,  which  arc 
now  increased  in  diameter,  and  convey  a  lnrger  quan- 
tity of  blood,  dive  into  large  apertures  in  the  regene- 
rated  bone,  ramify  every  where  in  its  substance,  and 
nourish  it. 

Dr.  Macartney's  observations  nearly  agree  with  (hose 
of  Troja  and  Weidmann  respecting  the  formation  of 


remaining  ,. 

Surg.  Journ.  vol.  18.)  The  concurring  opinion  of  Mr 
Liston,  on  the  same  point,  I  have  mentioned  in  another 
place.— (See  Fracture.)  And  Mr.  B.  Bell  has  very  re- 
cently expressed  his  agreement  with  those  authors, 
"who  do  not  assert,  that  the  periosteum  is  endowed 
with  such  complicated  functions  as  to  be  able,  not  only 
to  repair  its  own  lesions,  but  at  the  same  time  to  secrete 
osseous  matter."  The  membrane  that  lines  the  cavity 
of  the  new  bone,  he  also  observes,  differs  from  the  pe- 
riosteum in  being  less  dense  and  fibrous.—  ( Obs.  on 
Diseases  of  the  Bones,  p.  54,  55.) 

That,  however,  the  periosteum  is  frequently  the 
organ  of  the  reproduction  of  the  bones,  seems  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  Troja,  Blumenbach,  Desault, 
and  Koehler,  since  in  these  the  bones  were  invariably 
regenerated,  though  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  old 
bone  that  could  furnish  the  new  reproduction,  except 
the  periosteum.  ft 

If  we  examine  the  new  bone  at  different  periods »f 
its  developement,  it  appears  ill  the  earliest  state  in  the 
form  of  a  reddish  fluid,  as  has  been  observed  by  Du- 
hamel,  Fougeroux,  Bordenave,  Haller,  Callisen,  and 
others.  If  we  also  attend  to  the  progressive  changes 
which  this  fluid  undergoes,  we  cannot  but  believe  that, 
as  in  the  embryo,  an  organic  and  fixed  arrangement  of 
parts  takes  place.  Indeed,  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
consider  such  fluid  as  destitute  of  organization  and  ex- 
travasated  at  random.  Thin  and  little  in  quantity  on 
its  first  appearance,  its  consistence  and  quantity  after-, 
ward  gradually  increase  {Troja,  p.  42,  44),  so  that 
what  at  first  appearedTike  a  liquid,  soon  becomes  a  ge- 
latinous substance,  in  which  are  developed,  especially 
at  its  inner  surface  and  towards  its  lower  part^  bony 
fibres  which  incessantly  become  rnore  and  more  nu- 
nietnus.  These  fibres  in  a  short  time  form  little  layers 
and  cells,  and  extend  themselves  every  where,  so  that 
at  len°lh  all  which  was  fluid  disappears,  and  the  new 
bone  is  produced.  While  young,  however,  it  is  still 
epongv  and  reddish  {Tnja  p.  44),  but  soon  becomes 
denser,  harder,  and  more  solid,  than  that  was  for  which 
it  is  a  substitute,  and  it  acquires  the  ordinary  colour  of 
the  rest  of  the  bones. 

The  external  surface  of  the  new  bone,  which,  during 
the  period  of  its  formation,  was  irregular  and  studded 
with  several  excrescences  of  various  sizes,  and  pierced 


teum  as  becoming  afterward  attached  to  the  new  bone, 
but  as  disappearing.   Dr.  Macartney  remarks,  "  that 
the  first  and  most  importantcircurnstance  is  the  change 
which  lakes  place  in  the  organization  of  the  perios- 
teum: this  membrane  acquires  the  highest  degree  of 
vascularity,  becomes   considerably  thickened,  soft, 
spongy,  and  loosely  adherent  to  the  bone.  .The  cellular 
substance,  also,  which  is  immediately  connected  with 
the  periosteum,  suffers  a  similar  alteration;  it  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  being  inflamed,  its  vessels  enlarge, 
lymph  is  shed  into  its  interstices,  and  it  becomes  conso- 
lidated with  the  periosteum.   These  changes  ore  pre- 
paratory to  the  absorption  of  the  old  bone,  and  the  se- 
cretion of  the  new  osseous  matter,  and  even  previous 
to  the  death  of  the  bone  which  is  to  be  removed.  In 
one  instance  I  found  the  periosteum  vascular  and 
pulpy,  when  the  only  affection  was  a  small  abscess  of 
the  medulla,  the  bone  still  retaining  its  connexion  with 
the  neighbouring  parts,  as  it  readily  received  injection. 
The  newly  organized  periosteum,  &c.  separates  en 
tirely  from  the  bone,  after  which  it  begins  to  remove 
the  latter  by  absorption;"  and  while  this  is  going  on 
its  inner  surface  becomes  covered  with  little  emi- 
nences resembling  granulations.   "  In  proportion  as  the 
old  bone  is  removed,  new  osseous  matter  is  dispersed 
in  the  substance  of  the  granulations,  whfle  they  con- 
tinue to  grow  upon  the  old  bone,  until  the  whole ora 
part  of  it  is  completely  absorbed,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.    What  remains  of  the  invest- 
ment after  the  absorption  of  the  old  bone  and  the  form- 
ation of  the  osseous  Cube  which  is  to  replace  it,  (lege- 
berates,  lgses  its  vascularity,  and  appears  like  a  lace- 
rated membrape.  "  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  ol 
examining  a  limb,  a  sufficient  time  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  disease,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Investment 
be  at  last  totally  absorbed;  but.  in  some  instances  I  naye 
seen  very  little  remaining.    During  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  the  thickened  cellular  substance  which  suf 
rounded  the  original  periostcniii  becomes  gradually 
thinner;  its  vessels  diminish,  and  it  adheres  strictly  W 
the  new-formed  hone,  to  which  it  ultimately  serves  ai 
a  periosteum."    Dr.  Macartney  sialrs,  that  the  anal"' 
mical  preparations  which  authenticate  the  above  ob- 
servations were  preserved  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital—(See  Crowther  on  Jftiite  Swelling,  p.  183;  edM 
Mr.  Stanley,  however,  lately  showed  uie  in  the  same 
museum  a  preparation  which  tends  to  confirm  the  at' 
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curacy  of  Troja's  account  of  the  old  periosteum  be- 
coming adherent  to  the  new  bone.  In  this  example  the 
periosteum  is  perfectly  continuous  with  that  covering 
the  epiphyses.  Ifthiswerenotthe  fact,  we  should  have 
to  explain  in  what  way  the  periosteum  of  the  new 
bone  is  formed.  We  know  that  the  vessels  of  the  ori- 
ginal periosteum  enter  the  new  bone,  in  order  to  coin- 
Dlete  its  formation  •  and  it  seems  more  consonant  with 
trie  uniform  simplicity  of  nature's  operations,  to  sup- 
pose that  this  connexion  is  kept  up,  than  that  the  old 
periosteum  should  be  totally  removed  after  the  produc- 
tion of  the  new  bone,  and  another  membrane  of  the 
same  kind  be  then  generated. 

A  n  interesting  example  of  necrosis  of  the  thigh  bone, 
published  some  time  ago  by  Mr.C.  Hutchison,  tends  also 
to  prove  that  the  new  osseous  shell  is  commonly  formed 
by  the  periosteum,  as'  in  this  case  the  medullary  bags 
or  cells  were  fpuiid  completely  ossified  (Practical  Obs. 
in  Surgery,  p.  135),  and  could  not  therefore  be  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  the  work.  Among  the  moderns,  Dr. 
M'Donald  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  must 
distinguished  advocates  for  the  truth  of  Troja's  ex- 
planation of  this  subject. — (See  M'Donald's  Thesis  dc 
JVecrosi  ac  Callo  ;  Edinb.  1799.)  Another  late  writer 
has  adduced  many  arguments  to  prove  that  the  pulpy 
mass  which  extends*  from  one  epiphysis  to  the  other, 
and  is  itself  at  last  converted  into  bone,  is  formed 
quite  independently  both  of  the  original  bone  and  of 
the  periosteum  — (See  Russell's  Practical  Essay  on 
.Necrosis,  p.  27,  Edinb,  1795.)  This  account,  how- 
ever) >■  contrary  to  the  observations  of  Troja,  David, 
Weidmann,  M'  Donald,  Macartney^  and  numerousother 
ODserversi  Indeed,  Mr.  Hutchison  seems  to  think  the 
periosteum  so  essential  to  ossification,  or  the  produc- 
Bon  Of  a  new  none,  that  he  attempts  to  explain  the 
catAf  of  fractures  of  the  patella  not  becoming  united 
by  a  bQriy  substance,  by  adverting  to  the  deficiency  of 
periosteum  upon  it ;  a  circumstance  which  he  deems 
also  a  strong  argument  against  Mr.  Russell's  doctrine. 
-(See  Practical  Observ.  in  Surgery,  p.  141,  142.) 

These  very  same  cases,  however,  fractures  of  the 
parella,  do  sometimes  unite  by  hone,  and  therefore,) 
while  Mr.  Hutchison  is  urgyig  them  as  facts  against 
Mr.  Russell's  opinion,  Karon  Larfey  is  actually  adduc- 
ing them  in  its  support.— (See  .hum.  CompUni.  <l,i. 
Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  8.)  The  experiments  of 
Breschet  and  Villerme  (see  Fracture)  are  decidedly 
against  the  periosteum  being  exclusively  the  organ  of 
ossification. 

Boyer  does  not  refer  all  the  work  of  reproducing 
bones  exclusively  to  the  periosteum  in  every  instance- 
but  joins  Weidmann  in  believing,  that  what  seems  a 
new  bone  is  sometimes  only  a  separation  and  thicken- 
ing of  the  external  layers  of  the  original  bone,  which 
haveescaped  destruction.  He  notices  the  modifications' 
io  which  the  phenomena  of  necrosis  are  subject  when 
llje  flisprdSr  affects  the  whole  thickness,  and  thewhole 
or  the  greater  part,  of  the  circumference  of  a  lone  cy- 
indrioal  hone.  When  the  periosteum  is  destroyed 
together^  with  the  bone,  and  the  medullary  membrane, 
which  does  the  office  of  an  internal  periosteum,  is  pre- 
served, Boyei  represents  the  latter  membrane  as  under- 
ling similar  changes  to  those  which  we  have  men- 
tioned as  taking  place,  under  other  circumstances,  in 
tne  external  periosteum,  and  hedesctibes  it  as  becoming 
he  organ  by  which  the  new  bone  is  formed.— (See 
Irani  des  Maladies  Ckir.  t.  3,  p.  432.)  But  when 
ne  whole  thickness  and  circumference  of  a  long  bone 
■are  destroyed,  together  with  the  medullary  membrane, 
wmie  the  periosteum  survives,'  Boyer  agrees  with 
f"- believing  the  latter  membrane  to  be  the 
means  by  w>ch  lhe  new  bone  is  „e„erated. 

surface  of  the  new  bone  is  lined  by  a 
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covered  is  (blind  somewhat  smooth,  the  ed-eS  of  the 
SttK  Pr"jeC  "8  °f  *"»  bei»g  blunt 
The  cavity  of  (he  new  bone  includes*  and' almost  en 
tire  y  cnnceals,  the  dead  fragments.  Sometimes  how- 
ler the  new  bone  forms  a  sort  of -bridge  over  the  se- 
questrum. Mi  such  a  manner  that  the  cavity  s  open 


above  and  below,  in  both  which  situations  the  se- 
questrum can  be  felt.— (Hunter,  in  Med.  Obs.  and  In- 
quiries, vol.  2,  p.  418.) 

Sometimes  it  is  only  a  narrow  cross-piece  which 
forms  the  bridge  retaining  the  sequestrum.— .( fVeid- 
mann,  vid.  tab.  5,  Jig.  1,  a.)  ■ 

The  new  bone  may  also  have  an  opening  in  it  out 
of  which  the  dead  portion  protrudes. — (lb.  p.  35.) 

Sometimes  the  cavity  of  the  new  bone  is  single: 
while,  in  other  instances,  there  are  several  successive 
cavities  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  bone,  with 
transverse  interspaces  between  them  ;  or  else  the  cavi- 
ties are  situated  laterally  with  respect  to  each  other, 
and  divided  by  partitions. — (  (Veidmann,  tab.  7,  Jig.  2.) 

These  cavities  are  proportioned  in  size  and  shape  to 
the  fragments  of  dead  bone  which  lodge  in  them.  Il 
occasionally  happens,  that  they  open  into  some  neigh 
bouring  joint,  and  bring  on  suppuration  there:  a  very 
unfavourable  complication. — {ibid.  p.  34,  and  tab. 6, 
Jig.  3;  also  Boyer,  1'raiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  torn.  3,  p. 
4:t5.) 

Let  us  next  follow  Weidmann,  and  take  notice  of 
the  holes,  by  which  the  cavities  including  the  dead 
pieces  of  bone  open  externally,  which  Troja  denomi- 
nated the  large  foramina,  and  which  the  preceding  ex- 
cellent writer  preferred  calling  the  cloaca,  because 
they  serve  to  convey  outwards  the  matter  and  any  sepa- 
rated pieces  of  bone.  In  the  beginning  of  the  disorder 
they  are  not  observable,  a  certain  space  of  time  ap- 
pearing to  be  requisite  for  their  formation.  They  are 
noticed  in  long  cylindrical  bones,  whether  original,  or 
of  new  production,  whose  cavities  contain  dead  frag- 
ments. . 

These  openings  vary  in  number  ;  when  the  seques- 
trum is  small,  only  one  is  found  ;  but  when  the  piece 
of  dead  bone  is  extensive,  there  may  be  two,  three,  or 
four.  Weidmann  never  saw  more  than  five.  But 
Troja  met  with  eight.— (P.  58.)  Weidmann  possessed 
a  small  portion  of  the  diploe  of  the  os  innominatum, 
which  was  affected  with  necrosis,  and  contained  in  a 
bony  cavity,  that  had  no  external  opening  whatever. 

When  there  are  several  distinct  cavities  in  the  same 
bone,  containing  dead  fragments,  each  cavity  has  at 
least  one  external  opening. 

These  cloaca,  or  apertures,  are  commonly  situated 
at  the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the  cavities;  pass 
obliquely  outwards;  and  communicate  with>  fistulous 
ulcers,  which  open  on  the  surface  of  the  skin. — (Da- 
vid, p.  186.)  Some  of  the  cloaca;,  however,  form  at 
the  middle,  or  (what  is  exceedingly  rare)  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  cavities,  and  proceeding  outwards,  without 
any  oblique  track,  go  to  the  front,  back,  or  lateral 
parts  of  the  limb. 

They  are  of  a  round  or  oval  shape,  or  nearly  so. 
Their  usual  size  is  sucli  that  it  will  just  admit  a  quill, 
and  they  vary  very  little  from  this  dimension. 

They  terminate  internally  by  converging  approach- 
ing edges,  in  the  manner  of  a  funnel ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  margins  of  their  outer  extremity  expand. 
The  canal  between  these  two  orifices  is  sometimes 
leng,  sometimes  short,  and,  in  certain  cases,  of  no  ex- 
lent  at  all. 

Different  opinions  have  been  broached  respecting 
the  causes  which  produce  the  apertuies  in  the  new 
bone,  termed  by  Weidmann  the  cloaca. 

M.  David  says  that  the  pus,  collecting  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease  between  the  bone  and  the  perios- 
teum, distends  and  corrodes  this  membrane,  and  that 
the  openings  which  form  in  it  become  afterward  a 
cause  of  nstulse  in  the  new  bone. — (P.  186.)  But  it  is 
observed  by  Weidmann,  that  this  explanation  is  inad- 
missible, since  the  existence  of  the  collection  of  pus, 
mentioned  by  M.  David,  is  not  proved  by  observation  : 
in  fact,  it  was  never  met  with  by  Troja,  Blumenbach, 
Uesault,  Koehler,  and  many  others,  in  repeated  expe- 
riments on  the  subject.— (Troja,  p.  56  and  66;  Weid- 
mann, p.  36.  y     * , 

Koehler  thought  he  had  seen  the  new  bone  itself  de- 
shovod  by  the  pus,  and  cloaca  thus  produced. — (P. 
68-72.) 

.  Weidmann,  however,  deems  this  opinion  quite  as 
improbable  as  the  preceding,  for  the  fact  of  the  surface 
of  these  bony  apertures  being  always  smooth,  always 
formed  in  one  manner,  and  constantly  lined  by  the  pe- 
riosteum, decidedly  proves  that  they  cannot  arise  from 
erosion.  • 
Troja,  in  hie  third  experiment  upon  the  regeneration 
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of  bones,  remarked,  ihat  forty-two  hours  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  medulla,  there  took  place,  -between 
the  bone  and  the  periosteum,  an  effusion  of  lymph, 
which  was  at  fust  thin  and  in  small  quantity,  uutat- 
terwatd  became  thicker.  He  noticed,  in  the  miilst  M 
this  gelatinous  substance,  some  small  spaces,  where  u 
was  deficient,  and  which  had,  instead  of  it,  a  subtle, 
whitish,  dry  incrustation,  which,  though  tolerubly  aa- 
herent,  could  be  rubbed  off.  These  small  spaces,  accord- 
ing to  Troja,  produce  the  apertures  called  the  cloaca. 

"in^nomer^periment,  he  had  ^  opportunity  of 
examining  the  above  little  spaces  at  the  end  of  lorty 
eight  hour?  :  he  affirms  that  they  were  replaced  by  t he 
lame  apertures  or  cloacae  of  the  new  bone  (P.  47  ,  and 
hat  such  openings  were  invariably  formed  ill  the 
u  ace  of  the  small  incrusted  spaces  already  described. 
_fp  58  1  As  Troia  took  notice  that  no  lymph  was 
effused  at  these  particular  points,  he  was  inclined  to 
impute  the  circumstance  to  a  defect  in  the  ossification, 
a  d  perhaps,  to  the  death  of  some  parts  of  the  perios- 
teum Weidmann  acknowledges  that  the  mode  in 
which  the  formation  of  the  cloacae  happens  is  exceed- 
ingly obscure;  and  expresses  his  belief  that  Troja  s 
account  of  it  is  the  nearest  to  the  truth.  But,  says  he, 
one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  these  openings  have 
no  other  use  but  that  of  conveying  outwar-ds  the  pus, 
Which  collects  in  the  cavity,  and  the  small  bony  lrag- 
rnents,  since,  as  soon  as  every  atom  of  dead  bone  lias 
passed  out,  they  diminish,  and,  at  length  are  totally 
obliterated.-  (  Weidmann,  De  Necrosi  Ossium,  p.  Sb.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  ol  ne- 
crosis, that,  i"  favourable  instances  of  the  disease,  the 
inflexibility  and  firmness  of  the  limb  are  preserved 
during  the  whole  of  the  process  by  which  the  new 
bone  is  formed.    Consequently  the  new  bone  must 
have  begun  to  grow  and  have  acquired  firmness  before 
the  old  bone  separated  or  was  absorbed.   Were  this 
not  the  case,  the  limb  must  become  flexible  and  useless 
the  moment  the  dead  bone  is  removed.    Another  Con- 
sequence of  the  new  bone  being  formed  before  the  re- 
moval of  the  old  one,  is  that  the  former  must  surround 
and  include  the  latter.   For,  since  the  lifeless  portion 
of  bone  completely  occupies  the  space  between  the 
two  living  ends,  these  cannot  be  immediately  con- 
nected by  the  new  bony  matter.   The  connexion  can 
alone  be  completed  by  the  new  bone  being  deposed 
on  the  outside  of  the  old  one,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  attaching  itself  to  the  portions  which  still  remain 
alive    The  new  bone  must  also  be  necessarily  larger 
than  the  old  one,  because  externally  situated ;  and 
hence  the  affected  limb,  after  the  cure  is  complete; 
will  always  continue  larger,  clumsier,  and  less  shapely 
than  the  other.    The  length  of  it,  however,  remains 
unaltered,  because  the  old  bone  retains  its  attachment, 
while  the  rudiments  of  the  new  bone  are  lying  on  its 
outside,  and  connect  the  living  ends  of  the  old  one,  by 
an  inflexible  mass,  equal  in  length  to  the  portion  which 
is  destroyed.  . 

Thus  we  see,  that  in  the  process  which  nature  tol- 
lows  in  the  formation  of  the  new  osseous  shell,  the  old 
bone  serves  as  a  mould  for  the  new  one,  and  the  first 
step  of  the  process  is  to  surround  the  old  bone  with  an 
effusion  of  coagulating  lymph.— (See  Russell  on  Ne- 
crosis, p.  2—7.)  . 

When  the  sequestrum  is  thrown  off  slowly,  the  l 
flammation  is  moderate  ;  but  when  ilseparates  quickly, 
while  the  new  bone  is  in  a  soft  state,  the  detachment  is 
always  preceded  by  severe  inflammatory  symptoms, 
and  followed  by  a  temporary  loss  of  the  naiural  firm- 
ness of  the  limb.  This  premature  separation  of  the 
sequestrum  often  occurs  in  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  the  chin  consequently  falls  down  on  the  neck.  Ir. 
certain  cases,  the  sequestrum  separates  at  each  endi 
from  tlie  living  portions  of  the  old  bone,  before  lb- 
new  osseous  shell  has  acquired  firmness,  so  lhat  th 
limb  feels  as  il"  it  were  broken  in  two  places.— (R ussell.) 
■  Let  us  next  consider  tire  stales  ana  circumstances  ol 
necrosis  in  which  the  art  of  surgery  may  be  arlvan- 
ta-coiWv  exerted  in  the  assistance  of  nature,  and  the 
means  which  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 

A  common  error  of  medical  and  surgical  practi- 
tioners is  always  to  impute  the  cure  of  every  disease 
to  whatever  remedies  happen  to  be  employed  and  suc- 
cesses are  too  often  boasted  of,  the  merit  of  winch  be- 
longs entirely  to  nature.  His,  indeed,  not  very  ^fre- 
quent to  hear  remedies  panegyrically  spoken  of,  which 


counteract  the  salutary  efforts  of  nature,  who,  In  tfa1» 
.  \ »  is  obliged  to  overcome  both  the  disease  and  the 
,'  .  no.Kd  treatment  which  is  applied  to  it.  As  Weld- 
mm,  observes,  this  erroneous  mode  01  considering 
hinns  has  happened  paiticularly  often  among  tut- 
"  '  who  have  had  cases  of  necrosis  under  their 
c  „e  ill  of  whom  boast  of  the  cures  which  tlicy  have 
accomplished,  although  some  employed  absOrbeni 
earths'  others,  aroiiiatics ;  some,  spirituous  applica- 
tions •  'others,  balsams ;  some;  acids ;  others,  caustic*; 
and  some,  ai  med  with  a  wimble,  made  numerous  per- 
forations in  the  dead  bone;  while  many  others  rasped 
the  part,  or  attacked  it  with  the  trepan,  cutting  for- 
ceps the  gouge  and  mallet,  or  even  the  actual  cautery; 
and  a  certain  number  did  nothing  more  than  apply  dry 
lint.  Nature,  who  was  favourable  to  nil,  did  her  own 
work  in  silence,  whatever  were  the  remedies  employed 
for  her  assistance:  whether  mild  and  inert,  acrid  and 
corrosive,  or  hurtful  and  improper." 

We  have  already  noticed,  that  a  dead  portion  or 
bone  separates  from  the  living  exactly  in  the  same  wfcr 
as  gangrenous  soft  parts  spontaneously  drop  off  wllli> 
out 'the  interference  of  art.  The  separation  happens 
precisely  at  the  points  to  which  death  has  extended : 
limits  which  are  well  understood  only  by  nature,  and 
of  course  can  be  measured  only  by  her.  Art  would 
inour  great  risk  of  either  going  beyond  them,  or  else  of 
not  reaching  them  at  all.  Perhaps  it  maybe  deemed 
unsafe  to  confide  the  process  of  separalioil  or  exfolia- 
tion to  nature.  But  in  what  other  manner  could, it  tie 
more  safely  accomplished,  without  hemorrhage  or  pain 
to  the  patient— without  any  risk  of  a  recurrence  ol' in- 
flammation, or  of  a  fresh  necrosis  1 

Is  there  reason  to  fear,  that  when  every  thing  is  left 
to  nature,  the  separation  cannot  be  finished  till  after  a 
very  long  period  of  time''?  It  is  true,  says  Weidmann, 
that  the  process  frequently  requires  a  considerable 
time  ;  but  as  the  vitality  of  the  bones  is  not  possessed 
of  much  energy,  and  their,  component  parts  strongly 
cohere,  slowness  is  inevitable  in  an  operation  which 
depends  entirely  upon  the  vital  power.  What  ii  it 
then  which  surgery  can  do  to  accelerate  the  process? 

Will  any  of  the  above-mentioned  topical  applica- 
tions have  this  effect"?  They  are.  put  upon  the  inert 
surface  of  a  dead  piece  of  bone,  in  which  no  vi- 
tal power  or  action  can  be  again  excited.  When 
acrid,  they  prove  irritating,  inflaming,  and  destructive 
of  the  neighbouring  flesh,  without  any-ulility-and 
cause  pain  to  the  patient,  which  is  compensated  byno 
good.  Would  the  perforations  recommended  by  tel- 
sus,  Bellosfe,  and  many  others,  have  the  desired  effect? 
If,  says  Weidmann,  they  are  confined  to  the  dead 
bone,  they  cannot  have  more  effect  than  the  scarifica- 
tions which  were,  formerly  practised  by  ignorant  sur- 
geons in  cases  of  gangrene  ;  and,  if  they  extend  to  Hi? 
living  bone,  this  will  be  injured,  or  at  least  run  the 
risk  of  being  so.  Lastly,  Weidmann  demands,  if  the 
separation  can  be  accelerated  by  the  actual  cautery, 
which  cannot  act  upon  every  point  of  the  necrosis, 
and  which,  unless  applied  with  the  greatest  precau- 
tions, will  bum  the  subjacent  parts,  and  bring  on  a 
new  attack  of  inflammation,  without  forwarding  the 
exfoliation  in  the  smallest  degree  ? 

Of  what  use  can  rasping  and  scraping  'n8tr"men!JI 
be,  which  act  merely  upon  the  dead  parts?  Or  win 
the  gouge,  and  other  cutting  instruments,  do  more 
good  ?  They  cannot  take  away  the  whole  ot  tne 
dead  portion,  without  injuring  the  adjacent  livw? 
bone,  and  causing  a  risk  of  anothef  necrosis.  Ana  u 
they  leave  any  pieces  of  the  old  dead  bone  behind,  in 
ture  will  be  as  long  in  effecting  the  separation  ot 
these,  as  she  would  have  been  in  detaching  the  en",e 
necrosis.       "  ■ .  *     •  >      •      *  .  .„•',),, 

Weidmann  mentions  a  case  which  occurred  in  uw 
hospital  of  St.  Roch  at  Mentz.  A  man's  lees  were 
seized  with  mortification  'in  consequence  of  exposure 
to  cold;  the  whole  of  the  dead  parts  separated ;  and 
the  bones  were  sawn  through  on  a  level  whli'lhe  living 
flesh.  A  portion  of  the  end  of  .each  bone,  however, 
was  afterward  thrown  off  altogether  by  nature;  am 
Weidmann  thence  conclude*,  ihat  the  previous  use  ol 
the  saw  had  been  fruitless.  Weidmann  then  cites  an- 
other case  of  mollification  of  the  leg  and  half  otIM 
thigh,  which  was  the  consequence  of  a  putrid  fever 
The  leg  sloughed  away,  leaving  the  lower  portion  of 
the  thigh-bone  uncovered  and  projecting  ihider » 
tonic  plan  of  treatment,  this  part  of  the  bone  flwa" 
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neously  separated.  As,  however,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  integuments  had  been  destroyed,  the  ulcer  was 
slow  in  healing ;  but  it  cicatrized  at  last,  and  the  young 
woman  continued' well  long,afterward. 

Weidinann  has  quoted  the  memorable  case  in.which 
Mr.  C.  White  first  sawed  off"  the  upper  part  of  a  dis- 
eased humerus. — (See  Amputation.)  As  in  this  in 
stance  nature  accomplished  of  herself  the  separation 
of  another  dead  portion  of  the  same  bone,  two  months 
after  the  operation,  Weidmann  seems  disposed  to  think 
the  cure  would  have  happened  equally  well  without  it. 

In  cases, of  slight  superficial  necrosis,  surgeons  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  trying  every  kind  of  topical 
application ;  and  when  the.cure  takes  place  during  the 
use  of  any  of  them,  the  benefit  is  ascribed  Jo  whatever 
happens  to  be  in  use.  But,  says  Weidmann,  in  nu- 
merous more  serious  examples  of  necrosis,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  these  applications  reach  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  dead  bone ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  separation  is  not  impeded.  Some  ex- 
foliations happen,  without  our  knowing  of  their  occur- 
rence, and  without  a  thought  having  been  entertained 
of  promoting  them  by  any  vaunted  applications.  We 
even  see  necroses  separate,  whose  situation  rendered 
them  inaccessible  to  our  remedies:  such  are, the  ne- 
croses which  occur  within  the  long  bones,  and  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  their  cylindrical  shaft  or  body. 
What  surgeon  can  boast  of  having  effected,  by  topical 
applications,  the  separation  of  the  whole  lower  jaw- 
bone ?  a  thing  which  nature  has  very  frequently  ac- 
complished. And  when,  as  often  happens,  the  entire 
diaphysis  of  the  thigh-bone,  tibia,  or  other  long  bone, 
comes  away  •  or,  split  longitudinally,  such  bone  loses 
a  halt  of  its  cylinder;  how  is  it  possible  for  any  to- 
pical applications  to  reach  every  poinf  at  which  the 
separation  occurs  ? 

The  internal  remedies,  such  as  asafastida,  madder, 
sarsaparilla,  hemlock,  belladonna,  onopordutn,  lime* 
water,  &c.  recommended  by  numerous  practitioners 
have  in  reality  no  direct  efficacy  in  promoting  the  se- 
paration of  necroses:  if,  says  Weidmann,  they  do  any 
good,  it  cap  only  be  by  their  tonic  and  alterative  qua- 
lities, or  rather  by  keeping  the  patient  amused,  so  as  to 
gam  the  requisite  time  for  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
cess of  exloliation.  The  employment  of  all  these  in- 
effectual means,  Weidinann  conceives,  must  have  ori- 
ginated from  ignorance  of  the  process  followed  by 
nature  in  separating  dead  portions  of  bone,  and  from 
ascribing  to  the  arterial  pulsations,  or  the  power  of  the 
granolirtiona  what  certainly  depends  upon  the  action 
ol  the  absorbent  vessels. 

A  question  here  naturally  presents  itself— Would 
there  be  any  utility  in  exciting  by  stimulants  the  action 
ol  the  lymphatic  vessels,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  se- 
1'iii.iiion,  of  which  it  is  the  efficient  cause? 

Weidmann  thinks  that  very  beneficial  effects  might 
result  from  the  plan.  But,  he  asks,  what  means  should 
be  used  for  this  object-!  Cold?  Purgative  medicines  ? 
Repeated  vomits  1  Squills?  Camphor?  Neutral  salts* 
taeB.1_(Vide  Wrisberg,  Comment.  Soc  ReJtTtt 
otLV:,,"'PM  WU«  *tf  exfernal  em: 

whir?,h  I7ll:'r;it""ls  °f  i»dine,  a  medicine 

3ch  5s?  extraordinary  power  in  increasing  theac 
tivity  of  the  absorbents,  might  deserve  a  trial?  . 

the  reasons  already  detailed,  and  a  variety  of  ex- 
o  se7?t  Hn8UCCessfully  made  ^  Weidmann,  lead  him 

2 d™n  38  «•  established  principle,  that  the  se! 
a  tare  andtnT'03'3  ,S  a!«»»st  entirely  the  work  of 
nature,  and  that  surgery  can  do  very  little  in  the  busi- 

Ignorance  of  this  important  fact  paved  the  wav  to 

no  real  efficacy,  it  follows  tta  m,!,  !  d'  S.p0Ssess 
fore  the  dead  bone  S  S^oXTftf"  V^l 
without  producing  the  least  benefit  0,6  palle,,t 

The  orifices  of  the  ulcers,  then  which  nlt^.h*  a- 

•«ng-as  tne  fragments  of  bone  are  not  entirely  de- 


tached and  the  surgeon  should  all  this  period  abstain 
from  the  use  of  the  knife.  aDstain, 
Although  Weidmann  condemns  every  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  is  inefficacious,  painful,  and  sometimes 
even  hurtful,  he  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  he 
altogether  rejects  all  assistance  from  medicine  On  the 
contrary,  he  approves  of  all  those  means  which  are 
consistent  with  the  views  of  nature,  which  really  as- 
sist her,  and  do  not  tease  the  patient  to  no  purpose.  In 
short,  says  he,  the  indications  are  limited  to  removing 
the  original  cause  of  the  disease;  to  alleviating  the 
symptoms ;  to  supporting  the  patient's  strength,  and 
improving  the  stale  of  the  constitution,  in  whatever 
respect  it  may  be  bad;  and,  lastly,  removing  the  dead 
portions  of  bone  when  they  become  loose. 

Above  all  things  (cpntinuesthis  sensible  practitioner), 
the  surgeon  must  not  regard  every  piece  of  exposed 
bone  as  necessarily  affected  with  necrosis,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  idea,  have  recourse  to  acrid,  drying, 
caustic  applications.  Such  means  are  not  only  useless, 
but  absolutely  pernicious ;  because  they  may  actually 
cause  a  necrosis  which  did  not  exist  before  they  were 
used,  and  which  would  not  have  taken  place  at  all  if 
only  mild  simple  dressings  had  been  employed. 

When  the  disease  presents  itself  with  violent  symp- 
toms, the  inflammation  and  fever  being  intense,  the 
Severity  of  the  case  is  to  be  assuaged  by  low  diet,  an- 
tiphlogistic remedies,  emollient  applications,  and  vene- 
section in  moderation,  the  disease  being  one  which  is 
of  long  duration,  and  apt  to  wear  out  the  patient's 
strength.  Here,  perhaps, topical  bleeding  ought  always 
to  be  preferred  to  venesection.  When  the  necrosis 
hap  arisen  from  syphilis,  scrofula,  or  scurvy,  &c.  the 
medicines  calculated  for  the  cure  of  these  affections 
must  be  exhibited  ere  any  favourable  changes  can  be 
expected  in  the  state  of  the  diseased  bone. 

Lastly,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  extract 
the  fragments  of  dead  bone,  in  order  that  the  defi- 
ciencies produced  by  them  may  be  filled  up,  and  the 
ulcers  of  the  soft  parts  heal. 

Nature,  who  succeeds  by  herself  in  detaching  the 
dead  pieces  of  bone,  can  do  very  little  in  promoting 
their  passage  outwards.  Frequently,  indeed,  she  na= 
no  power  at  all  in  this  process,  and  it  is  only  from  sur- 
gery that  assistance  can  be  derived.  When  a  dead' 
piece  of  hone  is  still  adherent  at  some  points,  its  ex- 
traction should  be  postponed  until  it  has  becc  ne  com- 
pletely loose.  If  it  were  forcibly  pulled  away,  there 
would  be  danger  of  leaving  a  part  of  it  behind,  which 
must  have  time  to  separate  ere  the  cure  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

But  when  a  fragment  is  entirely  detached,  and  the 
orifices  oi  the  sores  are  sufficiently  large,  it  is  to  be 
taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  extracted. 

When  the  ulcer  has  only  a  very  narrow  opening 
suitable  incisions  must  be  practised,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  removal  of  the  loose  dead  bone. 
-  Sometimes  the  dead  fragment  protrudes  from  the 
ulcer,  and  projects  externally,  so  that,  if  loose,  it  ad- 
mits of  being  taken  hold  of  with  the  fingers  and  re- 
moved. In  this  way  Weidmann  took  away  a  large 
dead  piece  of  the  humerus,  which  protruded  nearly 
two  inches  out  of  an  ulcer  in  the  middle  of  the  arm. 
the  patient  was  a  young  lad,  fourteen  years  of  age- 
ana  the  limb  concave  within,  convex  externally, 
thicker  and  one  inch  shorter  than  its  fellow.  He  got 
bone  W6ekS  after  the  removal  of  the  dead 

h^fr  '-ave  aIreaay  adverted  to  the  example  recorded 
ny  Weidmann,  in  which  a  shoemaker  removed  by 
himself  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  tibia.  Doubtless, 
the  projection  of  the  bone,  and  its  looseness,  enabled 
tne  man  to  do  this  easily  with  his  fingers.  But  there 
are  cases  which  present  more  difficulty :  such  are  those 
in  which  the  sequestrum  is  included  in  a  cavity  either 
of  the  original  or  new  bone. 

The  old  surgeons  were  in  the  habit  of  amputating 
limbs  which  were  in  this  state;  although  instances 
were  not  wanting  in  their  days  to  prove  the  possibility 
of  relieving  the  disease  without  amputation.  This 
blameable  custom  of  removing  every  limb  thus  affected 
is  justly  exploded  from  modern  surgery.  Albucasis  was 
the  first  who  attempted  to  cure  such  a  necrosis  by  the 
judicious  employment  of  the  knife  and  saw. — (Lib.  2, 
cap. 88.)  The  same  kind  of  practice  was  successfully 
adopted  in  two  instances  by  the  celebrated  Scultetus. 
— (See  Armament.  Chirurg.  tab.  46,  and  obs  81.)  Thiff 
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commendable  method,  however,  afterward  fell  into 
•disuse,  until  M.  David,  by  twenty  examples  of  success, 
refuted  all  the  objections  which  had  been  urged  aguins 
it.— (P.  197.)  Since  the  period  of  this  distinguished 
author  the  practice  has  been  imitated  by  all  enlightened 
surgeons,  so  that  the  case  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
disease  necessarily  requiring  amputation.  MjbOUBse- 
lin  cut  out  the  sequestrum  eight  times  from  tne  inm 
and  four  times  from  the  thigh-bone  with  perfect  snc- 
vess.-(r,de  .Wm.  de  la  SociM  Hoy  ale  de  Medccme, 

'The  method  consists  in  exposing  the  bone,  and 
making  in  it  an  opening  of  sufficient  size  lor  tne  le- 
jnoval  of  the  loose  dead  fragments. 

Experience  has  proved,  not  only  that  patients  af- 
fected with  necrosis  easily  hear  this  operation,  but 
-also  that  after  its  performance,  the  ulcers  commonly 
heal  very  favourably,  the  health  becomes  re-esta- 
blished, and  the  functions  of  the  part  affected  are 
Siardly  at  all  impairea.  .  . 

Surgeons,  however,  are  not  indiscriminately  to 
choose  any  period  for  doing  the  operation.  It  they 
are  too  hasty,  they  will  run  a  risk  of  finding  the  dead 
portion  of  bone  still  adherent  to  the  adjacent  parts: 
and  if  they  delay  too  long,  the  patient  may  be  irreco- 
verably reduced,  while  the  new  bone,  on  account  of 
the  hardness  which  it  has  now  acquired,  cannot  be  so 
Easily  perforated.  !  .  ... 

Patients  are  met  with  who  have  been  afflicted  with 
necrosis  several  years.  In  such  cases  great  circum- 
spection is  necessary,  and  the  practitioner  should  care- 
fully endeavour  to  ascertain  that  the  dead' pieces  ol 
bone  have  not  been  absorbed,  nor  come  away  piece- 
meal in  the  discharge,  lest  a  useless  operation  should 
be  done,  as  once  happened  in  the  practice  of  M.  lious- 
selin  —  {M4m.  de  la  Socieli  Royale  de  Mcdecine,  t.4,p 
304 )  Therefore,  when  the  disease  is  of  long  conti- 
nuance, when  the  discharge  .is  much  less  than  it  was 
at  the  commencement,  when  small  pieces  of  bone  have 
at  times  been  voided,  and  the  sequestrum  cannot  be 
felt  with  a  'probe,  it  is  doubtless,  says  Weidmann,  most 
prudent  to  abandon  all  idea  of  operating,  and  allow 
nature  to  finish  what  she  has  so  well  begun.  In  short 
when  the  sequestra  are  undergoing  a  gradual  absorp 
lion  without  ever  making  their  appearance  externally 
or  giviii"  any  considerable  disturbance  to  the  constitu 
tion  or  when  the  dead  bone  is  making  its  way  out- 
wards without  occasioning  urgent  inconveniences,  the 
surgeon  sliould  inteifere  very  little  with  the  natural 
progress  of  the  case.  When  the  dead  bone  does  not 
tend  to  make  its  way  through  the  skin,  but  lies  quietly 
concealed  in  the  new  osseous  shell,  extensive  suppu- 
rations may  be  prevented,  by  occasionally  applying 
leeches,  and  keeping  open  a  blister  with  the  savine 
cerate,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Abernethy  in  his  Lec- 
tures, and  Mr.  Crowther  in  his  work  on  the  White 
Swelling.  The  blister  will  at  the  same  time  have 
great  effect  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  seques- 
trum, and  of  course  in  accelerating  the  progress  of 
cure.  »,  .  '  ■ 

If  the  surgeon  operate  as  soon  as  the  sequestrum  be- 
comes loose,  he  will  find  the  new  bone  so  soft  that  it 
can  be  divided  with  a  knife ;  a  circumstance  which 
materially  facilitates  and  shortens  the  operation. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  foregoing  precepts,  the  surgeon 
is  to  begin  with  exposing  the  bone  in  which  the  seques- 
trum is  contained.    When  the  bone  lies  immediately 
under  the  skin,  Weidmann  recommends  making  such 
incisions  as  will  lay  bare  the  whole  of  its  surface ;  and 
when  its  situation  is  deeper  beneath  the  muscles,  he 
even  sanctions  cutting  away  as  much  of  the  flesh  as 
may  be  necessary  to  allow  the  instruments  to  be  freely 
worked  upon  the  bone.   I  cannot,  however,  see  the 
propriety  of  this  advice:  exposing  the  whole  surface 
"  of  the  bone  in  the  first  instance,  before  it  is  known 
whether  the  saw  need  be  so  extensively  used  as  to  re- 
quire such  a  denudation,  certainly  appears  irrational. 
And  as  for  cutting  aWay  any  portions  of  muscle,  this 
can  be  no  more  necessary  here  than  it  is  in  the  opera- 
tion of  trephining.    Hut  it  is  unquestionably  proper  to 
make  with  the  bistoury  sufficient  space  for  the  use  of 
whatever  instrument  is  employed  for  the  division  of 
the  bone.   Yet  it'is  only  neoessary  to  make  this  ex- 
posure in  the  first  instance  in  one  place.   The  surgeon 
can  afterward  enlarge  the  incision,  or  practise  others, 
as  circumstances  may  indicate.   The  surface  of  the 
bone  being  brought  into  view,  if  the  cavities  m  whicn 


rhedead  fragments  lodge  present  apertures  which  W 
o  narrow,  these  apertures  must  be  rendered  larger  b, 
LJ  „i  email  trephines,  or  saws  constructed  on  the 
SrtS chi  es  ol Sdesci'ibcd  by  M  r.  Ha*  of  Let* 
The  perpendicularly  acting  wheel-like  saw,  turned*, 
machinery,  and  invented  by  Mr.  Machelt.  here  pro. 

ises  also  to  be  of  important  assistance.  It  tins  been 
used  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  has  given  an  engraving  of 
it  in  his  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  pi.  H,Jig.l.  And 
mother  saw,  constructed  on  somewhat  similar  prin- 
ciDles  has  been  employed  by  Graefe  of  Berlin  with 
m  eat  advantage  for  several  years.  A  tract  by  ScliwaJb 
(DeScrraOrbiculari,ito.  Bcrol.  1819),  giving  an  ac- 
count of  it,  was  sent  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Alberi  a 
Utile  before  his  death:  it  is  turned  by  means  of  a 
handle  which  projects  horizontally  from  the  cutting 
part  of  the  instrument,  and  it  has  a  frame  or  fulcrum 
on  which  it  works.  Professor  Thai's  rotation  mm, 
and  Mr.  Liston's  bone-forceps  may  also  prove  oft* 
sential  service.— (See  Edinb.Mcd.  Journ.  JVo.78.) 
■  With  such  instruments,  the  pieces  of  bone  extending 
across  the  above  openings,  and  impeding  the  extiuclion 
of  the  sequestra,  may  likewise  be  removed. 

But  when  the  preceding  cavities  are  closed  on  every 
side  and  it  is  impossible  to  reach  into  them  in  any  other 
way  Ulan  through  the  cloacae,  a,trepliin«  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, which  must  comprise  within  its  circle  a  half  of 
the  fistulous  opening.  The  crown  of  die  trephine, 
however,  must  not  be  broader  than  the  cavity  of  the 
bone,  nor  yet  narrower  than  the  sequestrum. 

If  after  making  a  perforation  in  this  manner,  the 
sequestrum  should  be  found  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  opening,  a  email  saw  must  be  employed  fur  enlarg- 
ing the  aperture.  When  the  bone  is  so  hard  and  thick, 
that  it  cannot  be  well  cut  with  a  saw,  the  surgeon  has 
the  sanction  of  authority  and  experience,  for  using  a 
gouge  and  mallet.  ..  . 

When  the  sequestrum  is  found  lo  he  very  large,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  expose  more  of  the  surface  of  the 
bone  by  incisions.  In  this  sort  of  case,  Weidmann  re- 
commends applying  the  trephine  to  the  upper  atid  lower 
parts  of  the  cavity,  and  then  cutting  away  the  inter- 
vening portion  of  bone  with  the  saw  or  gouge.  Bui 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  more  prudent  way  would 
be  to  go  on  with  the  enlargement  of  the  aperture  in  the 
bone,  at  the  place  where  the  first  perforation  took 
place,  if  the  sequestrum  presented  itself  equally  well 
there;  because,  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  but. 
geon  might  discover  that  the  dead  fragment  could  be 
taken  out  without  so  great  a  destruction  of  bone  as 
is  caused  in  the  other  mode ;  and  if  tins  were  not  to 
be  the  case,  no  harm  is  done,  as  the  necessary  removal 
of  bone  can  be  continued.  . 

When  the  bone  which  includes  the  sequestrum  la 
a  new  production,  and  the  operation  is  not  too  long 
deferred,  the  soft  state  of  the  bone  will  enable  the  ope 
rator  to  perform  the  needful  excisions  with  the  bistoury 
alone.  .  .   .  . 

When  the  sides  of  the  cavity  in  the  original  bone 
are  thin,  fragile,  and  pierced  with  numerous  note! 
the  surgeon  can  break  away  a  sufficient  portion  wpiii 
pair  of  forceps.  .  . 

When  several  sinuses  exist  in  the  bone,  eacli  may » 
dilated,  in  the  manner  which  seems  most  advatilagwui- 
Sufficient  openings  having  been  made  into  tne  un- 
ties including  the  sequestra,  the  next  object  is  w«»s 
these  dead  portions  of  bone.  In  accomplishing  m 
part  of  the  operation,  Weidmann  particularly  aow 
two  things  :  first,  that  no  piece  of  the  sequi-sltt  in/ 
left  behind:  seeondly,  that  no  injury  be  a°ne'ou, 
membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  in  whicn  tneuw 
bone  is  lodged.  ,  i. 

This  author  observes,  that  there  are  ciampim 
which  f,lie  vicinity  of  certain  parts  impedes  tne,uj*?\ 
from  making  an  opening  in  the  bone  laige  ennug ' 
the  extraction  of  a  voluminous  sequestrum  l"  al 
tire  state.    In  this  circumstance,  he  recoinmeiii MJ* 
sequestrum  to  be  broken  into  pieces  by  anyconten 
roemris,  and  the  fragments  to  be  separately  r»nwvw- 

Weidmann  has' recorded  an  extremely  ''"'T'jj 
case,  to  prove  how  much  may  sometime'  ',e  e"  ( 
by  taking  away  the  sequestrum.    A  man,  M  yea  - 
age,  who  had  an  internal  necrosis  of  the  lioiSi  ' 
abscesses  and-cedenia  of  the  whole  limb,  and  wno  « 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  weakness,  waspw"" 
this  excellent  surgeon's  care.  A  perforation  wm i" 
with  a  trephine'm  the  upper  head  of  the  ubia; 
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this  opening  not  proving  ample  enough,  if  was  en- 
lurged  with  a  small  saw,  and  a  gouge  and  mallet. 
The  sequestrum  was  Ihen  extracted.  The  patient's 
state  afterward  gradually  unproved,  and  in  nine 
mouths  he  was  completely  well. 

It  is  not  (o  be  dissembled,  however,  that  cases  do 
exist,  in  which  amputation  affords  the  only  chance  of 
saving  the  patient's  life,  in  fact,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that, the  cavities,  in  which  the  sequestra  are  con-' 
tained,  communicate  will)  those  of  the  neighbouring 
joints,  which  then  become  filled  with  matter,  and  ca- 
ries attacks  parts  of  the  bones,  to  which  the  necrosis 
does  not  extend.  On  some  occasions,  the  dead  pieces 
of  bone  ace  very.numerous,  and  each  has  a  separate 
<:avity ;  while,  in  dther  instances,  the  sequestra  fie  so 
deeply,  that  a  passage  lor  their  extraction  cannot  he' 
prudently  attempted.  Sometimes,  also,  a  necrosis  is 
complicated  with  another  disease  in  its  vicinity. 
Lastly,  such  may  be  the  reduced.state  of  the  patient's 
ileal  tlr,  and  the  particular  condition  of  the  necrosis  itself, 
that  the  constitution  cannot  hold  out  during  the  whole 
lime  which  would  he  requisite  for  the^detac'hjnent  of 
the  sequestrum.  Under  circumstances  like  these,  am- 
putation is  necessary,  and  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

For  the  authorities  of  many  of  the  observations  and 
cases  in  the  foregoing  article,  and  for  additional  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  see  Albucasis,  lib.  2.  cap.  88. 
ScultetuSj  Armament.  Chir.  tab.  46,  and.  obs.  81.  Bcl- 
losle,  Le  Chirurgien  d'Hdpilal,  part  J,  chap.  12.  J. 
Louis  Petit,  Trade  des  Maladies  des  Os,  torn.  2,  chap, 
16.  Monro's  Works,  by  his  Son.  Tenon,  in  Mi m.  de 
VJlead.  des  Sciences,  1758.  Ailhen,  Systematic  Ele- 
ments of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Edinb'. 
1779,  p.  288.  Some  interesting  cases  and  remarks, 
chiefly  about  the  question  of  amputation,  are  contained 
in  Schmuckcr's  Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  1,  v.  17 
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'>•••  "/•  -  C&llisen,  Systema  Chirurgia  Ho'dicma, 
vol.  2,  p.  893,  Oott.  1800.  C.  While,  Cases  in  Surgery, 
London,  1770,  p.  57,  be.  Wrisberg,  Comment.  Soc. 
Reg.  Gott.  vol.  9,  p.  136,  be.  Louis,  in  Mini  de 
I' Acad,  de  Chirurgic,  torn,  5.  Chopart,  Dissert,  de  Ne- 
crosi  Ostium,  Paris,  1776.  David,  Obs.  sur  une  Ma- 
tadie  connue  sous  le  nom  de  Nicrose,  Paris,  1782. 
Pott's  Chirurgical  Works,  Land.  1779,  vol.  1,  p.  32] 
Bromfield'sChir.  Cases  and  Observations,  vol.  2,  p.  9. 
<:  (i.  Koitum,  Comment,  de  Vitio  Scrofuloso :  Lem- 
govits,  1789,  1.2,  part  3,  cap.  11.  Knolli,  Dissert,  de. 
Carte  Ossium  venerea;  Jjips.  1763.  S.  O.  Rtederer 
Progr.  de  Ossium  Vitiis  Observations  conthfens  ■ 
GoctUngcc,  1760.  Lind's  Treatise  on  the  Scurvy. 
Fabre,  in  Mim.  de  VAtad.  de  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  91.  Bonn's 
Thesaurus  Ossium  Morbos,  Bonet,  Med.  Septentr  I 
2,  sect.  4,  cap.  25.  Ephemer.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  Ami. 
7  et  8,  obs;  4.  Guernery,  in  Mem.  de  I' Acad,  de  Chir 
t.  5,  in  ilo.  p.  355—368.  Belmain,  ibid.  p.  363.  Acrel 
Chxrurgische  Vorfalle,  uebers.  Von  Murray,  vol.  I, 
Vir  .  Van  mj<  Yennischte  Chirurgische  Schriften  ■ 
.\um„berg,  1786,  p.  192.  Trioen,  Observat.  Med. 
Oar.  Fascte.  L.  B.  1743,  p.  46.  Reiplein,  in  Richter's 
Mrgtutetiibl/othek,  t.  7,  p.  569.  Henkel,  ibid, 
nt  Pi3  *3.ussauss°ir,  Md.  t.  8,  p.  71.  Meckrent, 
Obs.  Med.  Chir.  cap.  69.  Tacoiii,  De  nonnnllis  Oianii 
Ossiumque  Fracturis,  be.  Bononiee,  1751,  „  17 
™«*  ft?-  Ciir.  p.  549.  Duhamel,  Mim.  de 
C,  In  C"ZC/a>  mh  B°'>'™r,  Diss,  de  Ossium 

trunL L,ps  "^  V-n  and  21.  Cheselden,  Osteo- 
.;-  ,"/</  «,  or  Anat.  of  the  Human  Bones,  London,  1733. 
tab.  49,  fig.  4.  Mdrdnd,  in  Platncr's  Vrrmhchu 
Chnnr risclie  SchHftep  p.  447.  Rnysch,  Thcsaur.  W. 
«7  Pari, D"""-n"J^iti  des  Maladies  de*  Os,  p. 
v  I  Z'  VSh  Phil  Trans.  No.  312.  Wedcl  in 
ffcTr^rTctCr-'leC^  «™-2.J>-396.  C TZC, 

iff?.  SESABSSt?  bTlk%ARBz 

abridged,  vol.  9,  jl.  W   jffifi  Sfcjolf 

B  S.  Albino;  Ludg.  Batav,  1725,  p.  13.    Dobunl  iu 
Ostcogmphid,  tab.  49  fig  i  J»SJ? 
tn  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol  £%  299    / Z,  ' 
M,u^  Med.  Pracl.  vol.  3,  p.  CO.  J1&*E 

i~     .    _305'    s'»lp<"  t  Yan  ier  Wiel  can   1  Y' 


dela  Chiturgie,  t.  4,  p.  284.  Ellinckhwjs,  in  Trioen" s 
Obs.  Med.  Chir  fase.  Lugd.  1743, .p.' 'lis.  RlvTch, 
Opera  Omnia  Anat.  Med.  Chir.  Anist.  1721  torn  I 
p.  94.    Laivg,  m  Med.  Essays  and  Obs.  Edinb.  vol. 
Vi    /??•    Jv,"lT1' lhld-  voL  5<  art-         Hunter,  in 
Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol  2,  p.  303.  Sigwart 
Diss,  de  Carie  consumpla:  tibial  notubili  jactura  tab 
1/56.    TV Bartholine,  Act.  Med.  et  Phil.  Hafn.  vol  3 
obs.  114,  p.  287.    Hofmann,  Mantissa,  Obs.  Select', 
obs.  28.    Saviard,  JVouveau  Recueil  d'Observ.  Chir 
Paris,  1702,  obs.  126.    Le  :Dran,  Obs.  de  Chirurgie, 
t.2,  obs.H)4.    Michael,  in  Richter's  Bibliothek,  t.  5. 
Trnja,  De  Novorum  Ossium  in  integris  ant  maximis, 
ob  Alarbos,  Depirditionibus,  Regeneration e,  Expert- 
menta.    Lutetim  Parisiorum,  1775.     Troja's  work, 
though  drawn  up  in  an  incorrect  style,  as  Weidmann 
remarks,  contains  many  highly  interesting  experiments. 
Bluwenbach,  in  A.  O.  Kicllter's  Bibliothek,  t.  4,  p.  107. 
Desaull's  Parisian  Chirurg.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  100, 
and  vol.  2,  p  199.    Koehlcr,  Experimenta  circa  Rege- 
nerationeni  Ossium,  Gbtt.  1786.    This  is  a  valuable 
work,  and.  contains  the  original  discovery  of  the  repro- 
duction of  medullary  structure.    I.  P.  Weidmann,  De 
Necrosi  Ossium,  fol.  Francofurti  ad  Mocnum,  1793; 
et  De  JV ecrosi  Ossium  adnotatio,  Frank,  del.  4.  Per- 
haps the  best  general  account  of  the  whole  subject  of 
necrosis.    It  is  not  only  enriched  with  the  observations 
of  numerous  other  writers  on  the  disease,  but  contains 
the  most  approved  theories  and  opinions,  respecting 
many  other  affections  of  the  bones,  caries,  exfoliations, 
be.    It  was  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  the  foregoing 
article.    Consult  ilso  Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  3, 
p.  153,  be.  ed.  4,  Paris,  1815.    Dr.  Alex.  M'Donald's 
Thesis  de  Necrosi  ac  Cullo,  Edinb.  1799.  Hutchison's 
Pract.  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  180,  be.  London,  1816. 
James  Russell's  Practical  Essay  on  a  certain  Disease 
of  the  Bones,  termed  Necrosis,  1794.   Whotely's  Pract. 
Obs.  on  Necrosis  of  the  Tibia,  -1815.    Macartney,  in 
Crowlher's  Obs.  on  White  Swelling,  be.  edit.  2.  En- 
cyclnpedie   Mcthodique,  partie   Chir.   art.  Necrose 
Leveille,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  321,  be. 
Paris,  1812.    Larrey's  Mem.  de  Chirurgie  Militaire, 
t.  3,  p.  367,  be.     Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflamma- 
tion, p.  39,  be.  Edinb.  1813.     Bayer's  Traite  des 
Maladies  Chirurgicales,  t.  3,  p.  418.  be.  Paris,  1814. 
Delpech,  Precis  Elcmcntaire  des  Mai.  Chir.  1. 1,  chap. 
3;  Paris,  1816.    R.  Knox  on  the  Pathology  and  Treat- 
ment of  Necrosis,  and  on  Regeneration  of  Bone,  be 
^dinb  Med.  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  18,  p.  62,  be.  and  vol. 
it'  v;  }     R'  Llstoni  E^ay  on  Caries,  be.  in  Edinb. 
Med.  Journ.  No.  78.    E.  Lebel,  in  Med.  Phys.  Jowrn. 
Aug.  1820.    Meding.  Diss,  de  Regeneratione  Ossium 
per  Experimenta  illustrata ;  Lips.  1823.  Kortum, 
f&u'  etD0bTs-  circa  Regenerationcm  Ossium;  Berol. 
1828  °n  Diseases  °f  Bon^,  Vimo.  Edinb. 

NEPHROTOMY.  (From  vetbpdc,  a  kidney ;  and 
Ttuvw,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  cutting  a  stone  out 
pi  the  kidney  ;  a  proceeding  which,  perhaps,  has  never 
been  actually  put  in  practice.  In  the  Abrege  Chrono- 
[ogique  de  I  Hisloire  de  France,  par  Mezerai,  and  in 
tne  Phil.  7  rains,  for  1696,  two  cases  of  what  is  called 
nephrotomy  are  mentioned  ;  but  several  circumstances 
in  the  accounts  led  Ha  Her  and  others  to  conclude,  that 
the  operation  alluded  to  in  the  first  work  was  nothing 
more  than  the  high  operation  for  the  stone.  With  re- 
spect to  the  example  in  the  latter  work,  tile  particulars 
aie  not  detailed  enough  to  prove  that  an  incision  was 
really  made  into  the  kidney.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
stones  have  often  been  extracted  from  abscesses  about 
the  region  of  the  kidney,  after  being  touched  with  a 
prorje.  Bui  with  regard  to  cutting  into  the  kidney, 
tne  deep  situation  of  this  viscus,,and  the  want  of  symp- 
toms, by  winch  the  lodgement  of  a  stone  in  it  can  be 
ceilainly  discovered,  will  always  be  strong  objections 
to  the  practice.  When  a  stone,  from  iis  size,  cannot 
pass  from  the  kidney,  and  excites  inflammation  and 
snppmaiion,  no  doubt,  the  surgeon  may  make  an  in- 
cision into  the  tumour,  and  extract  the  calculus.  In 
this  sense,  nephrotomy  is  certainly  a  practicable  ope- 
ratiun.  Warner  contends,  that  it  can  only  be  practised 
in  such  circumstances,  notwithstanding  whatever  may 
have  been  said  by  Marchetii,  or  others,  upon  the  sub- 
ject. In  such  a  case,  the  operation  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  any  greater  difficulty,  than  the  opening  an 
abscess  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.— (See  Warner's 
Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  241,  edit.  4.) 
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NITRIC  and  NITROUS  ACIDS.  As  these  are 
medicines  of  considerable  importance  in  surgery,  they 
claim  particular  notice.  Nitrous  acid  is  a  yellow  or 
orange-coloured  fluid,  emitting,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  deep  orange-coloured,  extremely  suffocating  I times. 
It  consists  of  nitrous  gas,  loosely  combined  with  nitric 
«cid  and  water ;  and  the  colour  varies  according  to  the 
proportion  of  nitrous  gas  which  is  present. 

Nitric  acid  is  a  colourless,  or  very  pale  yellow,  limpid 
fluid,  emitting,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  white  suffo- 
cating vapours.  It  is  highly  corrosive,  and  tinges  the 
skin  yellow,  the  tint  remaining  till  the  epidermis  peels 
off.  The  constituents  of  nitric  acid,  independent  ot 
the  water  which  gives  it  the  fluid  form,  are  25.97  azote, 
and  74.03  oxygen  in  100  parts.— (See  Thomson's  Dis- 
pensatory,  p.  438,  430,  ed.  2.) 

Both  these  acids  in  a  diluted  state  have  been  exten- 
sively tried,  as  a  substitute  for  quicksilver,  in  the  cure 
of  lues  venerea;  and  really,  upon  looking  over  the 
mass  of  evidence  brought  forward  in  proof  of  the 
power  which  they  seem  to  possess  over  this  disease,  it 
.is  at  first  difficult  to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  their 
efficacy.  The  cases  adduced  are  numerous,  some  of 
them  minutely  detailed ;  the  gentlemen  who  have  pub- 
lished them  men  of  reputation  and  abilities ;  and  (what 
especially  claims  attention)  these  examples  of  suc- 
cessful treatment  -are  generally  allowed  to  have  been 
syphilitic,  or,  at  all  events,  complaints,  the  differences 
of  which  from  the  venereal  disease  have  not  been,  and 
could  not  be,  specified.  Whoever  impartially  con- 
siders the  immense  body  of  facts  puMhshed  by  Dr. 
Rollo,  Mr.  Cruickshank,  Dr.  Beddoes,  Dr.  P.  G.  Prio- 
leau,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  others,  ex- 
emplifying the  success  with  which  the  venereal  disease 
may  be  treated  by  the  nitrous  or  nitric  acid,  must  be 
surprised  to  find,  that  the  accounts  delivered  by  these 
gentlemen  by  no  means  correspond  to  those  of  some 
other  eminent  practitioners.  How  to  reconcile  these 
seemingly  discordant  statements,  whether  by  supposing 
some  undefined  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  cases 
adduced,  or  some  variation  in  the  goodness  of  the  me 
dicine  itself,  is  indeed  perplexing.  Nor  is  a  solution  of 
the  question  at  all  facilitated  by  the  results  of  later  in- 
vestigations, tending  to  prove  the  general  curability  of 
syphilis  without  mercury  or  any  medicine  whatever; 
because,  if  we  admit  this  as  a  fact,  the  circumstance 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  not  yielding  or 
being  radically  cured  when  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acids 
are  exhibited,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Pearson  and  others, 
would  argue,  that  giving  such  acids  is  worse  than 
leaving  the  disease  entirely  to  itself.  The  more  I  re- 
flect upon  all  that  we  know  about  the  venereal  disease, 
however,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  senti- 
meVit,  that  it  is  not  one  disorder,,  but  probably  many, 
which  go  under  this  name,  their  exact  shades  of  dif- 
ference not  having  yet  been  detected  nor  described. 
It'  this  supposition  be  admissible,  the  contradictory 
statements  given  by  various  authors  about  what  their 
experience  has  taught  them  of  this  or  that  mode  of 
treating  the  disease,  may  all  be  immediately  reconciled. 

The  practice  of  exhibiting  nitric  acid,  in  lieu  of  quick- 
silver, began  with  Mr.  Wm.  Scott,  a  surgeon  at  Bom- 
bay, who  is  said  to  have  been  led  to  the  experiment  by 
a  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Girtanner,  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  various  preparations  of  quicksilver  probably 
depended  upon  the  quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with 
lliem. — {Grens.  Journ.  de  Physick.  '  b.  3,  p.  31,  1790.) 
In  August,  1793,  Mr.  Scott  being  himself  afflicted  with 
chronic  hepatitis,  resolved  to  take  a  quantity  of  oxy- 
£<;n,  united  to  some  substance  for  which  it  has  no  great 
attraction ;  and  after  some  reflection,  nothing  appeared 
to  him  better  than  nitric  acid.  September  11th  he  took 
at  different  times  about  a  drachm  of  the  strong  nitric 
acid- diluted  with  water.  Soon  after  drinking  it  he 
felt  a  sense  of  warmth  in  his  stomach  and  chest;  but 
no  disagreeable"Bensation  nor  any  other  material  effect. 
The  two  following  days  the  medicine  was  continued, 
the  gums  beginning,  fo  be  somewhat  red  and  enlarged?, 
He  slept  ill ;  but  could  lie  for  a  length  of  lime  on  his 
left  side,  which  Ihe  disease  of  the  liver  had  prevented 
him  from  doing  during  many  months  previous  to  this 
period.  He  also  fell  a  pain  in  the  back  of  his  head, 
resernblinz  what  he  had  commonly  experienced  when 
taking  mercury.  On  the  fourth  day  his  gums  were  a 
little  tender;  the  headache  and  pain  about  his  jaws 
still  troubled  him  ;  bill  the  symptoms  of  his  liver-com- 
plaint had  already  left  him.   The  acid  was  continued 


the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  days;  the  soreness  of  tlir 
mouth  increasing,  and  a  salivation  taking  place.  On- 
the  7th  day  he  felt  his  mouth  so  troublesome  that  be 
look  no  more  acid.  His  mouth  got  gradually  well,  antf 
lie  found  his  health  considerably  improved. 

Mr.  Scott  likewise  administered  the  nitric  acid  in 
several  cases  of  tedious  intermittent*,  in  two  cnseJcf 
diabetes,  and  in  many  syphilitic  cases,  with  the  Up. 
piest  effect.  His.  account  of  the  nitrous  acid  was  tirj| 
ublished  in  the  Bombay  Courier  of  Apiil  30th,  1795 
nd  soon  afterward  republished  in  this  country.— (SM 
An  Account  of  the  Effects  of  the  Nitrous  Acidm  Uu 
Human  Body,"  by  W-  Scott,  in  Duncan's  Annali  cl 
Medicine  for  1796,  ml.  1,  p.  375—383.)  The-  hypi 
thesis  suggested  by  Girtanner  in  1790,  that  the  eftjcacv 
of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  the  venereal  disease 
depended  upon  the  oxygen  combined  with  t|iis  niineriL 
required  but  little  extension  to  lead  to  the  discoveryo? 
the  antisyphilitic  virtues  of  the  acids.  Yet  Gii(aniiet 
had  all  his  attention  so  fixed  on  mercury,  that  il  never 
struck  him  that  the  principle  on  which  he  explained 
the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  might  apply  to  other  sub- 
tances  which  abound  with  oxygen,  and  are  readily 
separable  from  it.  This  was  the  idea  which  made  Jl'. 
Wm.  Scott  begin  to  suspect,  that  the  nitric  acid  might 
be  as  efficacious  as  mercury  in  venereal  cases;  and  as 
he  had  already  observed  a  great  analogy  between  the 
effects  of  this  acid  and  mercury  in  the  experiments 
which  he  made  with  the  first  of  these  medicines  in  bis 
own  case  of  chronic  hepatitis  and  other  diseases,  lie 
Ventured  to  recommend  the  trial  of  it  in  syphilis.  The 
result  was,  that  the  acid  was  found  not  only  to  equal 
the  preparations  of  mercury,  but  sometimes  to  surpass 
them;  for  it  had  the  best  effect  in  some  cases  wlrere 
mercury  had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  it  was  observed  lo 
remove  the  disease  in  less  lime'  than  the  common  re- 
medy. Nor  were  any  of  the  inconveniences,  usually 
known  under  the  names  of  mercurial  symptoms,  ntr- 
cur'ial  fever,  found  to  be  the  consequence  of  its  em- 
ployment however  long  continued.  With  it  alone 
many  syphilitic  cases  are  stated  to  have  bee/i  cured,  the 
disease  not  having  returned  at  the  end  of  two  yeare,- 
(See  Duncan's  Annals  of  Medicine,  be.  vol.  1, 179G,  p 
383,  (J-c.) 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Scott  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.de 
scribing  these  effects  of  the  nitric  acid  in  India,  soon 
excited  the  attention  of  medical  practitioners  both  In 
Europe  and  America,  the  inquiry  being  taken  up  with 
all  the  zeal  which  the  preceding  accounts  were  calcu- 
lated to  inspire.  In  1797,  Mr.  G.Kellie,  a  surgeon  of 
the  navy,  gave  the  nitric  acid  to  five  sailors,  affected 
with  gonorrhoea,  venereal  sores,  and  buboes.  Three 
of  them  were  perfectly  cured.  A  fourth,  who  had 
sores  on  the  glans,  and  who  had  been  much  debililau  rt, 
by  the  long  use  of  mercurv,  recovered  nearly  his  ori- 
ginal strength  while  taking'the  acid  ;  but  the  sores  were 
not  healed  before  mercury  had  been  repeatedly  ex 
hibited.  In  the  fifth  pationt,  who  was  also  wrnfujotis, 
the  nitric  acid  contributed  very  essentially  to  heal  the 
sores.  On  the  whole,  Mr.Kellie  seems  to  regard  this 
medicine  as  possessing  very  efficient  power  of  stopping 
and  eradicating  the  venereal  disease.— (See  Lette" 
from  G.  Kellie,  respecting  the  Effects  of  Nitrous  Mi 
in  the  Cure  of  Syphilis.  Duncan's  Annals  of  Medvm 
for  1797,  p.  254. 277.) 

In  the  same  Tear  appeared  a  letter,  in  a  German  pe- 
riodical work  {Huj eland's  Journ.  derPrakl.  Halk.U. 
4,  p.  356—359),  written  by  Albers  ,giving  the  history 
of  a  venereal  ulcer  on  the  breast,  successfully  treatc* 
by  ihe  nitric  acid.  , 

The  reports  of  Dr.  Prioleau,  who  tried  the  mine  »c  0 
in  the  autumn  of  1797,  are  particularly  favourably 
the  practice.  "  We  have  seen  (says  he)  every  ■suee 
and  form  of  syphilis  cured  by  this  medicine,  anil  evt" 
in  habits  broken  down  by  the  antecedent  iiseol  roer- 
enry,  under  w  hich  the  disorder  had  gained  grnunn. 
Tho  patients  recovered  their  health  and  strengin  in» 
short  lime,  without  the  use  of  diet-drinks,  ba.k.orMJi 
other  tonic  medicine  whatever."— (See  Caldwell  1*' 
dical  Theses,  p.  103,  8uo.  Philadelphia,  1805.) 

The  praise  of  the  nitric  acid  from  numerous  qua' 
ters-induced  Dr.  Hollo  lo  try  it  \n  Ihe  military  nuP""' 
at  Woolwich,  and  in  conjunction  wtfl)  Mr.  Oruicksinw 
to  examine  farther  into  the  antisyphilitic  villus  »> 
oxygenated  substances.  The  results  of  Mr.  Crui Mj 
shank's  investigations,  constitute  the  second  p«n  0 
Rollo's  work  on  diabetes,  published  in  1797.  1M'W 
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dicines,  which  were  selected  for  the  experiments,  were 
the  nitric,  citric,  and  muriatic  acids,  and  oxygenated 
muriate  of  potash.  Of  these,  the  nitric  acid  and  the 
oxygenated  muriate  of  potash  were  found  to  possess 
the  greatest  efficacy :  the  first  acting  in  many  cases  with 
remarkable  mildness;  the  second,  with  greater  expedi- 
tion and  certainty.  The  new  plan,  was  tried  upon 
young  persons  affected  with  primary  venereal  com- 
plaints, who  had  never  used  mercury;  and  no  other 
internal  medicine  was  given  except  opium  when  re- 
quired for  diarrhoea  or  colic.  The  liquor  plumbi  ace- 
tatis  dllutus  was  used  as  a  wash  lot  chancres.  In  de- 
bilitated subjects,  sure  and  speedy  good  effects  were 
observed  uniformly  to  follow ;  and  hence,  previously 
to  giving  the  acid  to  strong,  plethoric  patients,  the  me-, 
thod  of  preparing  them  for  this  treatment  by  purging 
and  bleeding  was  adopted,  as  is  alleged,  with  great 
sdecess.'  In  some  cases,  after  the  nitric  acid  had  been 
continued  a  good  while  without  producing  asalivation, 
the  exhibition  of  mercury  for  a  short  time  completed 
the  cure.  Mr.  Cruickshank's  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
new  remedies  was  on  the  whole  extremely  sanguine, 
as  he  ventures  to  express  his  conviction,  that  they 
would  render  the  employment  of  mercury  in  the  cure 
of  the  venereal  disease  unnecessary. — (See  Jin  Account 
of  two  Cases  of  Diabetes  Mcllilus,  Willi  Remarks,  be. 
bij  .l;lt„  Hollo,  M.t).  vol.  2,  Svo.  Lund.  1797.) 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  Beddoes  published  a  valuable 
work,  comprising  all  the  information  which  had  then 
transpired  respecting  the  antisyphilitic  virtues  of  the 
nitric  acid,  with  additional  communications  from  his 
medical,  friends.— (See  Reports  principally  concerning 
the  Effects  of  Nitrous  Acid  in  the  Venereal  Disease, 
by  Thorn.  Beddoes,  Bristol,  17'J7.)  Ami  two  years 
afterward  the  same  author  finished  a  still  mote  com- 
prehensive volume  on  the  subject. — {A  Collection  of 
timonies  respecting  the  Treatment  of  the  Venereal 
Disease  by  Nitrous  Acid,  Lond.  1799.) 

From  the  pieceding  work  we  learn,  that  in  the  Ply- 
mouth Hospital  Mr.  Hammick  gave  the  nitric  acid  to 
between  sixty  and  seventy  venereal  patients,  and  that 
the  cures  were  generally  more  speedily  accomplished 
than  with  mercury,  no  ill  effects  being  produced  on  the 
system  similar  to  those  usually  remaining  after  the  use 
of  the  latter  mineral.  He  assures  us,  that  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  symptoms,  the  disease  never  returned; 
and  that  tor  ileliihiated,  scorbutic,  or  scrofulous  pa- 
tients, affected  with  venereal  complaints,  the  acid  was 
found  a  most  valuable  means  of  relief. 

Dr.  Geach  of  the  same  hospital  is  also  stated  to  have 
employed  the  nitric  acid  With  such  effect  that  he  rarely 
had  occasion  for  mercury;  the  livid  colour  of  the 
countenance,  sordid  fetid  excoriations  of  the  scrotum, 
arid  other  symptoms,  which  had  long  resisted  the  latter 
mineral,  all  quickly  giving  way  to  "the  new  medicine. 
Another  practitioner  of  the  name  of  Giedlestone,  how- 
vi  i,  had  not  equal  success  in  his  experiments ;  for,  in 
several  cases,  the  acid  did  not  bring  about  a  cure,  and 
after  being  continued  eight  or  ten  davs,  and  inducing  a 
salivation,  it  even'rendered  the  condition  of  some  pa- 
tients worse.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sandford,  a  sur- 
geon at  Worcester,  found  the  acid  a  very  useful  and 
effectual  medicine  in  venereal  cases,  where  mercurials 
had  beenlotigexhibited  in  vain.  The  trials  of  the  nitric 
•"  "'•  "'aile  by  iavfessor  Rutherford  at  Edinburgh,  had 
various  results;  the  medicine  sometimes  proving  com- 
pletely ineffectual,  and  in  other  instances  appearing  to 
be  a  perfect  antidote  for  the  worst  syphilitic  complaints. 

Dr.  Beddoesconcludes  with  some  observations  in  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Blair,  who  had  become  averse  to  the  new 
practice.       •  •••    ,  • 

In  1798,  Dr.  Ferriar  published  some  remarks  on  the 
nitrous  acid.— (See  Medical  Histories  and  Reflections, 
vol.  S,  p.  290-310.)  He  tried  this  medicine  in  various 
ways,  either  alone,  or  after  or  ih  conjunction  with  the 
exhibition  of  mercury.  His  inferences  are,  that  in  the 
treatment  of  the  venereal  disease,  the  nitrous  acid  is 
useful  only  in  protracted  cases.  He  corroborates,  how- 
ever, the  generally  received  opinion,  that  where  the 
patient  has  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  lone  or 
injudicious  e.np  oymem  of  mercury,  the  nitrous  acid  is 
a  most  beneficial  medicine. 

In  this  year  Mr.  Blair  wrote  some  observations  on 
he  venereal  disease  and  the  new  method  of  treating 

tnZ ff*T°*  rTe::^Diseasea»dit"  concomi- 
.11  Wect"m3<  J'™d-  1797.)  In  this  work,  the  new 
temedies  are  generally  condemned  as  ineffectual  •  and 


hence  originated  a  paper  war  between  this  writer  and 
Dr.  Beddoes,  "  literarium  certamen,  nun  sine  bile  ges- 
tjim,"  as  Dr.  Hoist  has  expressed  it.— (De  Acidi  JVitrici 
Vsu  Medico,  p.  73,  Svo.  Christiana,  1816.)  In  this 
controversy  numerous  other  practitioners  readily 
joined,  as  for  instance,  Macartney,  Rowley,  Philips 
Hooper,  Lidderdale,  &c,  all  of  whom  adduced  cases  iii 
proof  of  the  frequent  inefficacy  of  nitrous  acid ;  and 
these  were  collected  and  published  by  Mr.  Blair,  'who 
suspecting  the  cases  of  failure  with  this  medicine  to 
be  more  numerous  than  those  of  success,  considers 
himself  unjustified  in  regarding  it  as  an  antisyphilitic 
to  be  depended  upon.  At  the  same  time,  he  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  virtues  of  the  acids,  exhibited  in  venereal 
cases  either  singly  or  alternately  with  mercury  where 
the  patient's  strength  had  been  much  reduced ;  and  he 
confesses  that  venereal  buboes,  indurated  glands,  noc- 
turnal pains  in  the  bones,  and  goiionhceu  yielded  to 
these  remedies. 

Seven  years  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Blair's 
work,  Mr.  Pearson  delivered  his  sentiments  in  a  book 
of  considerable  merit.— {Obs.  on  the  Effects  of  various 
Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  cure  of  Lues 
Venerea,  2d  ed.  Lond.  1807,  p.  198,  Src.)  He  relates  a 
very  few  examples,  in  which  the  nitrous  acid  appeared 
effectual  in  curing  chancres,  and  one  of  its  virtues  in 
gonorrhoea;  the  only  one  which  this  gentleman  had 
ever  seen.  The  rest  of  his  observations  are  uilfavour- 
able  to  the  character  of  the  medicine  as  an  antisyphi- 
litic meriting  confidence.  The  first  trials  which  Mr. 
Pearson  made,  were  of  the  nitric  acid ;  but  as  he  did 
not  remark  any  of  its  effects  to  be  different  from  those 
produced  by  the  nitrous  acid,  he  commonly  employed 
the  latter  in  the  lollou  ing  form: — .Nitrous  acid,  two 
drachms)  purr}  water,  a  pint  and  a  half;  syrup,  four 
ounces.  This  mixture  was  usually  taken  in  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours.  As  local  applications,  he  em- 
ployed a  saturnine  lotion  to  the  sores,  and  emollient 
poultices  to  tumours  and  inflamed  parts.  All  mercu- 
rial applications  were  absolutely  prohibited. — (P.  200.) 
In  making  his  inferences  in  a  subsequent  page,  he  says, 
"The  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  have  removed  both  pri- 
mary and  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis;  and  in 
some  instances  it  seems  that  the  former  have  not  re 
curred,  nor  have  secondary  symptoms  appeared  at  the 
period  they  commonly  show  themselves,  when  the 
cure  has  been  imperfect.  But  as  far  as  my  own  expe- 
rience extends,  and  that  of  many  respectable  friends, 
who  aie  connected  with  large  hospitals,  a  permanent 
cure  has  never  been  accomplished  by  these  acids, 
where  secondary  symptoms  have  been  present.  The 
same  acids,  when  exhibited  with  the  utmost  care  and 
attention  to  many  patients,  labouring  under  the  pri- 
mary symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease,  and  where 
they  have  agreed  perfectly  well  with  the  stomach,  have 
been  nevertheless  found  inadequate  to  the  cure  of 
those  symptoms.  Indeed,  the  failures  which  have  oc- 
curred, both  in  my  own  practice  and  that  of  many  of 
my  surgical  friends,  have  been  so  numerous,  that  I  do 
not  think  it  eligible  to  rely  on  the  nitrous  acid  in  the 
treatment  of  any  one  form  of  the  lues  venerea."  How- 
ever, Mr.  Pearson  joins  several-  other  writers  in  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  good  effects  of  this  medicine,  where 
impairment  of  the  constitution  renders  the  employment 
of  mercury  inconvenient  or  improper.  Here,  he  says, 
it  wil)  restrain  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  improve 
the  health  and  strength.  On  some  occasions,  he  thinks 
that  it  may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  a  course  of 
mercurial  inunction;  and  he  agrees  with  other  practi- 
tioners about  its  supporting  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
acting  as  a  diuretic,  and  counteracting  the  effects  of 
mercury  on  the  mouth  and  fauces. — (P.  236—238.) 

While  these  inquires  were  going  on  in  England,  nu- 
merous experiments  on  the  same  subject  were  under- 
taken in  France.  In  a  work  published  in  1797,  Alyon 
positively  declares  that  mercury  ought  to  be  entirely 
relinquished  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease.— (Es- 
sai  sur  les  Proprietes  Medecinales  de  rOzynlne,  et  sur 
V Application  de  ce  Prin-Ape  dans  les -Maladies  veveri- 
ehncs  psorluuT.s,  et  dartreuses ;  Paris,  an  5, 8vo.  Here 
we  find  a  relation  of.  many  cases  successfully  treated 
in  the  hospitals  of  Val-de  Grace  and  St.  Dennis,  by 
the  oxygenated  muriate  of  potash,  the  nitric,  oxymu- 
riatic,  and  citric  acids,  an  ointment  of  the  author's 
own  invention,  called  the  unguentum  oxygenatuin, 
being  applied  to  the  sores.— (See  VnguenV'm )  In  a 
second  edition  of  the  above  book,  which  r»fne  out  in 
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1799,  the  same  doctrine  and  practice  arc  corroborated 
by  farther  observations.  . 

In  1796,  Dr.  Swediaur  brought  out  the  third  edition 
of  his  treatise  on  the  venereal  disease  {Traiti  Compict 
sur  Its  Sympldines,  les  Effets,  la  Mature,  et  le  2™"*" 
ment  des  Maladies  Syphilitiqaes),  in  which  lie  lustily 
commended  the  virtues  of  the  nitrous  acid,  and  oxy- 
genated acid,  as  expediting  the  cure  with  very  lew  ex- 
ceptions. But  in  the  fourth  edition  he  retracts,  and 
details  the  results  of  the  new  practice,  as  tried  upon 
twenty-six  venereal  patients  in  the  Hospice  d  Huma- 
nitd  •  of  these  only  seven  cases  remained  permanently 
cured ;  the  issue  of  seven  others  was  doubttul ;  ana 
in  twelve,  no  amendment  was  observed. 

Nor  were  the  statements  of  Lagneau  much  more  ta- 
vourable  to  the  reputation  of  the  nitrous  acid  as  an 
antisyphilitic  ;  for,  from  the  trials  whicli  he  had  seen 
made  of  it,  he  concluded  that  it  was  not  unfrequently 
ineffectual,  while  it  was  apt  to  excite  an  obstinate 
cough  and  hajmoptysis.-  (Expose  des  Sympt6mes  de  la 
Maladie  Vinerienne,  des  diverses  Mitlwdes  de  Iraite- 
'  menU  ire.  3me  ed.  Paris,  1812.) 

The  reports  of  Dr.  Odier,  of  Geneva,  however, 
were  rather  more  propitious;  as  he  says  the  nitrous 
acid  increases  the  efficacy  of  mercury,  and  lessens  or 
removes  the  inconveniences  arising  from  its  unskillul 
administration.  But  he  candidly  acknowledged,  that 
his  experience  had  not  been  great  enough  to  enable  him 
to  pronounce  what  degree  of  confidence  ought  to  be 
put  in  the  acid  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis.— (.Man.  de 
Mid.  Pratique;  Oenive,  p.  249.) 

The  practice  of  exhibiting  the  nitric  acid  tor  the  cure 
of  syphilitic  affections  was  not  tried  in  Germany  so 
soon  as  in  England  and  France.  Albers,  however,  in 
1797,  gave  an  account  of  Scott's  successful  experi- 
ments, and  of  the  efficacy  which  they  evinced  in  some 
cases  seen  by  that  gentleman  in  the  Infirmary  at  Edin- 
burgh {Huf eland,  Journ.  d.  Prakt.  Hedk.  vol.  20,  p. 
68)  •  while  Behn,  who  had  visited  Paris  in  the  winters 
of  1797  and  1798,  briefly  noticed  the  various  results  of 
the  trials  which  he  had  seen  made  of  this  acid,  in  the 
"Clinique  de  Perfectionnement,"  for  the  cure  of  ob- 
stinate syphilitic  cases  —(Erinnerungcn  an  Pans, 
zundchst  fur  Merzle  gesehrieben  von  O.  H.  Behn  Krsl. 
Heft.  Berl.  1799,  p.  110.)  At  length,  in  1799,  Struve, 
who  translated  Mr.  Blair's  first  publication  into  Ger- 
man, communicated  to  the  profession  the  particulars  of 
some  experiments  made  by  himself  with  the  acid:  he 
declares,  that  he  had  very  often  round  it  an  excellent 
remedy  for  inveterate  pains  in  the  bones  and  derange- 
ment of  the  constitution,  produced  either  by  the  sy- 
philitic virus,  or  the  injudicious  employment  of  mer- 
cury. However,  in  common  cases,  mercury  is  repre- 
sented as  the  best  antisyphilitic  medicine. 

Afterward  Professor  Wiirzer  was  induced  to  try  the 
nitrous  acidin  a  case  that  had  resisted  mercury  for  six 
months;  the  palient  having  got  rid  of  some  chancres 
and  a  sore  throat,  but  being  left  with  violent  nocturnal 
pains,  blotches  and  sores  all  over  his  body,  and  in  a 
very  reduced  condition,  without  the  least  appetite. 
Here,  in  27  days,  the  acid,  together  with  sarsaparilla 
and  the  warm  baih,  not  only  removed  all  the  com- 
plaints, but  actually  restored  the  patient's  original 
strength  and  healthy  appearance.  In  a  short  note  an- 
nexed to  this  case,  Hufeland  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  de- 
rived from  experience,  that  the  nitrous  acid  is  effectual 
in  obviating  the  sequela;  and  anomalous  diseases  in- 
duced by  lues  venerea,  but  that  it  does  not  permanently 
cure  the  latter  affection  itself — (F.twas  iiber  die  Keil- 
kraft  der  Salpetersaiire,  in  venerischr.n  Krankheiten, 
Hufel.  Journ.  d.  Prakt.  Heilk.  bd.  8,  st.  i,  p.  139 

These  vague  and  endless  contradictions  induced 
Schmidt,  an  eminent  professor  at  Vienna,  to  make  a 
«erie3  of  experiments  with  the  nitric  acid,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  its  power  in  cases  of  syphilis.— 
'Sec  Beobachl,  der  Kaiserl.  Kiinigl.  Med.  Chir.  Jo 
sephs  Jlcademie.  zu  Men.  bd.  1,  Wten,  1807,  p.  147- 
189  )  Under  his  directions,  the  acid  was  given  in  the 
winter  of  1799  to  five  soldiers  affected  with  the  ve- 
nereal disease  in  various  degrees  and  forms.  In  every 
one  of  these  cases,  the  medicine  was  found  efficacious ; 
but  the  decree  of  efficacy  was  remarked  to  vary  con- 
siderably, according  to  the  nature  of  the  constitution, 
and  the'ki.id  of  local  complaints.  Thus,  in  robust  pa- 
tients, moderate  doses  of  the  ntid  snoh  produced 
benefit;  while,  in  weak  persons, disposed  to  ECUrvy  or 


scrofula,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  medicine  and  rem 
time  were  requisite.  This  assertion  we  see  is  „m 
the  reverse  of  what  appeared  to  happen  milieu*; 
treated  by  Mr.  Cruickshank.  However,  urofew, 
Schmidt  entertains  strong  doubts  whether  the  niltic 
acid  is  adequate  to  the  cure  ol  all  the  forms  of  aypni 
lis  -  and  lie  thinks  that  neither  this  nor  any  thuiltr 
medicines  will  ever,  supersede  the  necessity  for  m 

CUOiityd,  a  Dutch  practitioner,  approves  of  tire  uieof 
the  nitric  acid,  with  some  limitation :  while  he  admin 
its  efficacy  in  removing  local  symptoms,  lie  is  strongly 
against  its  employment  in  cases  of  confirmed  lua. 
The  latter  assertion,  1  conceive,  is  exactly  contrary  iu 
the  results  of'modern  experience,  most  of  these 
traded  bad  cases  being  those  whicli  are  particularly 
benefited  by  this  acid—  (Nicuwe  scheid.ekundige  BiH 
te  Amsterdam ;  by  Doll,  Gde  st.  1799,  p.  166.)  The  ' 
tracts  of  Boetticher  (Bemerk.  iiber  Medicmal-verfui. 
Hospit.  u.  Curarten,  2fes  Hefr.  KUnigsb.  J800, 8.1,af 
Ritter  ( Erfahr  iiber  die  innerl  u.  aiisserl.  rfnvmim{ 
d.  Salpeters.  Hufel.  Journ.  b.  10,  st.  3,  p.  191H97), 
and  of  Frankenfeld  (Huf eland's  Journ.  der  /  il 
Heilk.  bd.  22,  st.  4.  p.  96— 98),  need  only  begpecified 
here  as  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  characierof  Hie 
nitrous  acid,  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis. 

Another  German  author,  who  has  entered  Into  the 
present  inquiry,  is  F.  A,.  Walch,  whose  statement!  in 
very  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  the  nitrous  acid,  as  lie 
absolutely  denies  that  it  ever  accomplishes  a  lasting 

cure  (Jlusfiihrl.  Darstell.  d.  Urspr.  4/c.  d.  Vm 

riscL  Krankh.  Jena,  1811,  p.  197, 198 ) 

In  a  periodical  work,  mention  is  made  of  one  M 
which,  after  resisting  a  long  course  of  mercury,  and 
also  the  nitric  acid,  was  ultimately  cured  by  ratrici- 
in"  the  patient  for  a  few  weeks  to  a  very  reduced 
diet.— (Hufel.  Journ.  d.  Prakt.  Heilk.  bd.  34,  it^ 
P-  56.)  ',        j  _ 

For  much  of  the  foregoing  historical  account,  I  am 
indebted  to  Hoist,  Diss,  de  Acidi  JVitrici  Usu.  Media, 
8vo.  Christ.  1816;  in  which  an  explanation  of  the  re- 
sults of- farther  trials  of  the  medicine  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden  may  be  perused.  From  these  countries  the 
reports  are  mostly  less  favourable  to  the  reputation  of 
the  medicine,  than  the  accounts  already  delttered, 

According  to  Hoist,  the  following  are  the  chief  cir 
cumstances  under  which  the  employment  of  n<lrous or 
nitric  acid  is  geneVally  sanctioned. 

1.  Where  the  disease  is  complicated  with  MUivy. 
2  Where  it  is  attended  with  scrofulous  enlargement 
of  the  glands,  and  other  strumous  symptoms.  1  may 
remark,  however,  that  these  complaints  are often  as 
undefinable,  as  some  of  the  forms  of  syphi », ,m 
therefore  the  rule  is  frequently  difficult  of  »PP  «  "»• 

3.  Where  the  disease  is  accompanied  with  consiuc- 
rable  debility,  either  brought  on  by  mercury  or  fenny 
indisposition.        .         .  hi> 

4.  Where,  from  idiosyncrasy,  mercury  cwno  b 
safely  exhibited.  Experience  fully  f>»"  ^  '  e'„ 
are  some  patients,  more  especially  females,  in  who 
a  few  grains  of  mercury  taken  inwardly, 
frictions  on  the  most  limited  scale,  bring  on- om , 
rheumatic  pains,  nervous  febrile  sympt am ,  ; 
spasms,  severe  headache,  and  a  rapid  immoderate 

"^Several  practitioners  forbid  the  «f  »f 
during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  .-(0«nf">' 
Med.  Hafn.  1789,  p.  570 ;  Swediaur ;  Aron*om  VQ 
Mkdl.  aller  Ven  Krhht.  Berlin,W}\,  P-'1",  "J 
observes  that  the  reason  of  this  advice  is  >™im** 
though  no  doubt  it  must  proceed  from  an  appreneiw 
of  mercury  exciting  a  miscarriage.  ^ 
Mr.  Pearson's  mode  of  exhibiting  the  mtroua  WJ 
has  been  already  mentioned.    Some  practiliorerip 
it  as  follows:  R.  Gum.  arab.  3  iv.  aqua?  m™™^J. 
acid,  nitrosi,  vel  nitrici  3  *.  3  iij.  F.  M.  Of  Jli™ 
ture,  a  table  spoonful  is  to  be  taken  every  hour,  mi 
with  some  sweetened  water.   Should  the  aciu 
sion  colic  or  diarrhoea,  its  quantity  must  be  res™ 
and  opium  added  to  the  mixture.  ,  jjoitrnl 
As  the  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  decompose  anaow  ^ 
the  teeth,  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  «"  Prf';  |Dj 
serious  an  effect.    Their  being  properly  .d,,ulco'ri>1|, 
blended  with  suear,  svrup,  or  mucilage,  Will  nnw  ' 
fend  to  hinder  the  evil.    But  the  safest  way  ia  ai"^ 
to  drink  the  mixture  through  a  glass  tube,  anu 
the  mouth  well  immediately  after  every  done. 
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Strong  nitrous  acid,  extricated  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
i*  olten  employed  as  a  means  of  purifying  the  air  of 
large  crowded  hospitals  and  sick  rooms;  a  Subject  on 
which  the  otwervations  of  Df.J.C.  Smyth  and  G.  de 
Morveau  are  particularly  interesting.  The  nitrous  acid 
is  sometimes  taken  by  accident,  or  design,  as  a  poison. 
Here,  according  to  the  observations  of  Tartra,  Orfila, 
&c,  the  best  antidote  is  calcined  magnesia  or  .  soap. 
If  the  first  of  these  articles  be  at  hand,  a  drachm  of  it, 
suspended  in  a  glass  of  water,  is  to  be  instantly  given, 
followed  by  copious  draughts  of  some  mucilaginous 
drink,  the  design  of  which  is,  to  fill  the  stomach  and 
excjte  it  to  reject  the  diluted  poison.  While  the  vo- 
miting is  going  on,  the  doses  of  magnesia  are  to  be 
repeated,  and  follow.ed  as  in  the  first  instance  by 
draughts  of  linseed-tea,  solution  of  gum  arable,  milk, 
or  broth. 

The  nitrous  acid  has  also  been  extensively  tried  as  a 
means  of  curing  syphilitic  complaints,  in  the  form  of 
wbal  is  termed  the  nitro-muriatic  bath,  of  which  a 
description  will  be  given  in  speaking  of  the  Venereal 
Disease. 

When  reiterated  courses  of  mercury  induce  dropsy, 
IS  noj  unfrequently  happens  in  very  impaired  consti- 
tutions, Mr.  Carmichael  prescribes  the  nitrous  acid  in 
as  large  doses  as  the  stomach  will  bear,  conjoined  with 
digitalis.— (Essays  on  Venereal  Diseases,  (re.)  Taken 
.in  doses  of  eighl,  ten,  or  fifteen  drops,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  it  is  alleged  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
Kfflie  eruptive  complaints,  especially  of  the  lower 
•  Ktn ■mines,  connected  with  disorder  of  the  liver.— 
■  II  ilson's  Pharm.  Chir.  p.  (j.)  Another  well-informed 
wni.  i  also  bears  testimony  to  its  good  effects  when 
used  together  with  mercury  for  old  obstinate  ulcera- 
tions ctl  the  legs,  though  no  venereal  taint  can  be  sus- 
pected ,  and,  he  says,  it  may  be  applied  with  benefit  as 
a  ocal  stimulant  to  fetid  ulcers,  attended  with  a  thin 
ichorous  discharge,  and  in  some  examples  of  caries 
In  such  cases,  3  ij.  of  the  diluted  acid  is  to  be  mixed 
with  lj |.  of  water.-(SeeA  T.  Thomson's  Dispensa- 
tory, p.  441 ,  ed.  2.)  .With  respect  to  caries  in  the  sense 
of  'necrosis,  hoVaever,  the  reader  will  understand  from 
wha  is  said  ,n  the  article  on  the  subject,  that  it  can 
rarefy  be  advisable  to  apply  this  or  any  other  acid, 
either  to  the  exfoliating  portion  of  bone,  or  to  that 
which  is  yet  alive.  The  nitrous  acid  has  sometimes 
been  used  lor  destroying  warts,  condylomata,  and 
other  excrescences  ;  and  the  nitric  acid,  applied  to  the 
-km,  has  beeri  proposed  as  a  means  of  producing  an 

!»  •<'««>  vesication  6f  the  part.    By  Sir  E  Home  it 

is  praised  as  a  local  application  for  certain  ulcers  when 
properly  dduted.-(See  tW)  It  is  likewise  com 
ended  by  some  writers  as  a  very  useful  local.applica- 
non  m  cases  of  hospital  gangrene:  and  an  interests 
paper  was  (ately  publish^  by  Mr.  It.  Welbank  detail- 
ing the  excellent  effects  „f  the  undiluted  nitric  acid, 
•is  an  application'  to  diseases,  which  he  has  described 
under  the  name  of  sloughing  phagedena,  and  which' 
%Tr*?e'%?* i<ientical  with  hospital  gang, enl-  See 

ftaStf  ■<*£?,  T,Sea  "T9rted  by  lhis  Sentleman,  are 
I  I   'lblc  10  the  I,ractice>  wMch  as  may  be 

noi  eVtirelv?,Ce  l° T  aniclc  hospital  Gangrene 
sneakinrr  nf  Y  V.  W"h  rerSpect  t0  lnis  disease  ;  and  in 

r'S  ;:^Cc"°"' 1  have  •mentioned  that  it  was 
i»r.  R  iiKiani  s  practice  sometimes  even  to  dress  certain 

SitoiElS!5^2S5^5?a!l attemion  sti"  more 
i<.r,;:s  of  !n  2ed  ,aUwh  ch't'h:d  "'SV^  ,n  the 

and  Venereal  Disease  ) B"ereal  cau3e— ( See  Exostosis 

with  the  noH  ml  to7gJ"m!tinetXlf^et 
".her  s,ow  lubercmaf  affe="!ftiX^^  ?,s' 

nice,  commonly  ending  in'  rz»oPA  ■■        y     0ut  llle 
cbeeks,  t'orche./d,  g£L  MlffVMS^ 
eurrmg  in  other  parts  of  the  My\ltT^rlZ- 
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ally  destroy  the  skin  and  muscular  parts  to  a  conside 

Sir  E.  Home  says,  that  the  ulcers  for  which  he  hs« 
been  led  to  employ  arsenic,  are  named,  from  the  viru- 
lence of  their  disposition,  noli  me  tangere,  aud  are 
very  nearly  allied  to  cancer;  differing  from  it  in  not 
contaminating  the  neighbouring  parts  by  absorption 
but  only  spreading  by  immediate  contact.  Ulcers  of 
this  kind  differ  exceedingly  from  one  another  in  their 
degree  of  virulence;  but  they  are  all  so  far  of  the  same 
nature,  that  arsenic  in  general  agrees  with  them,  and 
puts  a  stop  to  their  progress,  while  they  are  aggravated 
by  milder  dressings — {Home  on  Ulcers,ed.  2,  p.  267.) 

The  disease  generally  commences  with  small  tu- 
bercles, which  change  after  a  time  into  superficial 
spreading  ulcerations  on  the  als  of  the  nose,  more  or 
less  concealed  beneath  furfuraceous  scabs.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  believes,  that  the  disease  consists  in  ulceration 
ai  the  sebaceous  glands,  or  follicles  of  the  nose.  The 
cartilages  and  even  the  whole  nose  are  frequently 
destroyed  by  the  progressive  ravages  of  this  peculiar 
disorder,  which  sometimes  cannot  be  stopped  or  re- 
tarded by  any  treatment,  external  or  internal. 

The  specific  ulcerations  do  not  generally  extend  to  the 
parts  far  within  the  nostrils ;  but  at  the  time  that  I  am 
writing  this  article,  there  is  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital a  curious  example,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of 
the  nose  is  destroyed,  and  the  ulceration  proceeds  even 
through  the  front  part  of  the  palate  into  the  mouth. 
The  morbid  process  sometimes  stops  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  then  is  renewed  with  increased  violence 
The  following  case  illustrates  the  nature  of  noli  me 
tangere,  and  one  mode  of  treatment  to  which  it  yielded 
Jane  Chatillon,  45  years  of  age,  was  attacked  in  the 
course  of  September,  1788,  with  an  inflammation  on 
tne  left  ala  of  the  nose.  Some  time  afterward  the  part 
ulcerated,  which  occasioned  a  troublesome  and  some- 
times a  painful  itching  :  different  means  were  unsuc, 
cessfully  employed,  and  the  case  remained  nearly  in 
the  same  situation  until  the  month  of  September  in 
the  following  year.  At  this  period,  the  ulcer  spread 
very  fast ;  the  septum  nasi,  the  muscles,  and  cartilages 
of  both  sides  were  in  a  short  space  of  time  destroyed. 
I  he  ulceration  extended  on  the  left  side,  aloiio  the 
loose  edge  of  the  upper  lip.  This  was  the  state  of  her 
case  on  her  admission  into  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis 
in  the  month  of  October,  1789. 

A  poultice  moistened  with  aq.  veg.  was  applied 
twice  a  day  to  the  ulcer;  a  sudorific  ptisan  prescribed 
and  a  pill,  composed  of  one  grain  of  calomel,  and  one 
grain  ot  sulph.  aurat.  antimonii,  ordered  to  be  taken 
S,    Nn  th^fifth  day  the  inflammation  fes 

2llt  Thl  .  otherse."slb|e  alteration  took  place  till  the 
h?f!u  h  suppuration,  which  till  this  time  had  been 
On  Z -tC'Ih'  "OW,became  white  and  inodorous 
On  the  37  h  the  discharge  was  trifling,  and  the  part 
was  dressed  with  pledgets,  dipped  in  a  solu  on  of 
verdigris,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  proportion 
of  six  grams  of  each  to  a  pint  of  water.  On  the  40th 
te*"  De8a"  to  ta*e  Place,  and  was  finiXS 

trizedneanT  ber°re  11,6  dLaea?e  was  completely  cica- 
heaLdnr,  w  he  W8S  made  in  the  arm.  which  was 
months  %Z V  any  '"convenience  to  the  patient,  six 
nalTvd  1)  CUre-(Pa™'«»  Chirurgieal  Jour 

Jjfc&t  .bcstextf  nal  applications  to  noli  me  tan 
It  uln?'0li°?.:  &'  P0tass*  a^iatis,  gr. 
l\    mXZ sau^',v-   Sniritus  viai  tenuiorls, 
Barthninmo,!  -  rla'  -1  have  seen  se™™l  cases  in  St 

lion  Th?  ?d  10  g€t  we"  with  this  useful  applica- 
■Hfan  „~  ■otofton  of  arsenic  which  Sir  E.  Home  has 
frTcX  ,,' 18  marie  bv  boilinS  whjte  arsenic  in  water 
n,ihf  «raV'°nr?'  m  a  sand  neat-  When  given  inter- 
nally, the  dose  is  from  three  to  ten  drops;  when  for 
extei  nal  application,  a  drachm  is  to  be  diluted  with  Ibij. 
oi  water;  and  this  solution  is  gradually  made  stronger 
as  the  parts  become  acenstomed  to  it,  till  it  is  of  double 
Strength.  However,  this  mode  of  using  arsenic  is  by 
no  means  a  well-regulated  one;  and  Plunket's  caustic 
(see  Jirsejiic)  for  outward  employment  is  not  nearly  so 
neat  an  application  as  the  above-mentioned  lotion. 
Sir  A.  Cooper  applies  the  following  ointment:  ]j. 
Arsen.  oxydi  sulph.  flor.  a  a  3  j.  Ung.  cetacei  |  ij.  M. 
In  24  hours  it  produces  a  slough,  which,  being  covered 
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.vith  any  simple  dressing,  separates,  and  the  pari .then 
frequently  heals.— (See. Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  2o4.)  At  »i. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  arsenic  is  administered  inlei- 
nally  in  the  following  formula:  ft.  Potass*  arseniatis 
gr.  ij.  Aqua;  menthae  sativte  5  iv.  ,  Spintus  vim  ten. 
5j.  Misce  et  cola.  Dosis  3  ij.  ter  quotidie.  I  thta, 
way,  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  nicely  deteriMBed. 
The  generality  of  practitioners  MHta  the  > 
aisenicalis  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  ;  a  ft ■  inu la 
that  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  recommended  UVr. 
Fowler  and  very  convenient.  One  scruple  ol  ti  t  ar- 
JenTum  nitratum,  dissolved  in  ha*  W *f 
tilled  water,  makes  a  very  good  WPhMWM. 
ihhoiuih  generally  inferior  111  point  ol  efficacy to  aise 
SMTS? the" present  disease,  occasiona  ly  does 
good  when  nothing  else  seems  to  PW*f^JS2tto 
The  above  case  makes  us  acquainted  with  another 
lo  ion  which  deserves  farther  trial.  All  fluid  remedies 
oust  be  applied  10  the  part  by  dipping  little  bits  of  Int 
In  them,  placing  these  on  the  ulcerations,  and  covering 
the  whole  with  a  pledget. 

The  ointments  which  seem  most  likely  to  prove  useful 
applications  to  noli  me  tangere  are,  the  unguentum 
hydrargyri  nitratt,  the  unguentum  picis,  and  ungueiilLm 
sulphurs.  As  far  as  my  experience  extends,  they  are 
Generally  less  efficacious  than  lotions  u.  the  present 
cases  ■  but  in  particular  instances,  they  prove  supenoi  ly 
useful  •  and  it  deserves  especial  notice,  that  surgeon* 
can  often  make  no  piogress  against  this  inveterate 
disease,  unless  they  apply  a  different  sort  ot  dressing 
every  day  ;  sometimes  a  lotion,  at  other  tunes  an  o  nt- 
uient.  The  little  ulcers  may  occasionally  be  touched 
with  the  aigenluni  niiralum,  or  a  strong  solution  ot  it. 
The  small  furfuraceous  scabs  which  are  continually 
formin.'on  the  pari  affected,  should  be  softened  w,nh 
a  little  of  the  unguentum  spermatis  cell,  and  removed 
with  as  much  tenderness  as  possible.  • 

We  have  already  remarked  that  arsenic  is  a  good 
medicine  to  be  given  iniernally,  and  the  best  mode  ot 
exhibiting  it  has  been  already  explained.  Another 
medicine  which  is  often  useful  in  these  cases  is  what 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Plummet's  pill,  or  Hie  Com- 
pound calomel  pill.  ft-  Hydrargyri  submuriatis,  sul 
pburisantimonii  prajcipitali  singulorum,g«  xn.  ^"aiact 
gummiresinai.gr.xxiv-.  Sapoms  quod  satis  sit.  Misce  ; 
fiant  pilulte  duodeciin.  Dosis  una  bis  quotidte.— In  other 
instances,  we  may  try  the  decocturn  ulmi  or  sarsapa- 
rillai,  with  one  of  the  following  pills  thrice  a  day:  ft. 
Hvdiargyrisubmuriaiisgr.  vj.  Succi  spissan  cicuias  3j. 
Misce  -  riant  pilulte  drn.decim.  The  hydrargyrus  sul- 
phuratns  has  occasionally  been  given  as  an  alterative 
medicine,  for  the  relief  of  noli  me  tangere,;  with  what 
good  effect  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

In  three  or  four  le.-s  severe  cases  of  lupous  tubercles  on 
the  face,  which  had  made  no  progress  towards  ulcera- 
tion, Dr.  Bateman  saw  the  solution  of  muriate  of  ba- 
ryjea,  taken  internally,  materially  amend  the  complaint. 
Sometimes,  also,  a  separation  of  the  diseased  parts 
from  the  sound  has  been  effected  with  the  knilje,  or  caus- 
tic and  the  piogress  of  Hie  complaint  been  stopped. 
—(Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  296,  edit.  3.) 

NYCTALOPIA.  (From  vol,  night;  and  ur^,  the 
eye  or  or™,  to  see.)  An  affection  ol' the  sight,  in 
which  the  patient  is  blind  in  the  daylight,  but  sees  very 
well  at  night.  -  \  *  ' 

Nyctalopia,  visns  nocturnus,  or  day-blindness,  vul- 
garly called  owl-sight  (says  M.  Lassus),  is  an  affection 
in  which  ihe  patient  either  cannot  see  at  all.  or  sees  bill 
very  feebly,  objects  which  are  in  the  open  daylight,  or 
situations  where  there  is  a  strong  light;  hut  discerns 
them  very  well  when  they  are  in  a  darkish  place,  or  at 
sunset,  or  in  the  night-time,  if  not  immoderately  dark. 
—(See  Palhologie  Chir.  t.  2;  p.  539,  540.) 

The  Greek  physicians  are  divided  in  their  opinions 
concerning  the  now  uncommon  disease  nyctalopia.  Hip- 
pocrates expressly  says,  "  we  call  those  nyetalopes  who 
see  l>y  night."  The  author  of  Drfin.  Medic,  states, 
"  that  they  see  nothing  in  Ihe  daytime,  but  have  1M1 
sight  by  night."  On  the' contrary,  Paulus^Egin.  ta  and 
Acluarius  are  as  explicit  in  asserting  that  their  sigh!  is 
nerfecl  in  thedavtime,  but  that  they  are  blind  by  night. 
jEriu*  is  of  the  same  mind,  though  he  is  thought  to  fa- 
vour the  contrary  opinion,  when  he  says,  "  they  see 
hetler  bv  night  lhar,  in  the,day,  and  if  tj.e  moon  slime  s 
thev  are  blind."  The  author  of  Isagoge  embraces  both 
opinions,  when  he  says,  "they  call  those  nyetalopes 
who,  in  the  daytime,  see  more  obscurely,  at  the  set- 
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tine  of  the  sun  more  clearly,  hut  when  it  is  iiittlilinuti, 
belter  ■  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  day  they  see  a  little, 
n  t  he 'evening,  or  at  night,  they  are  blind."  tialenei- 

ains  the  word  by  a  night-blindness.  Pliny, 
Nonius,  Festus,  Celsus,  and  oilier  writers,  give  equaUv 
opposite  definitions  of  the  disorder.  Dr.  Pye  quwtiiiii 
whether  these  two  descriptions  of  nyctalopia,  so dli 
metrically  opposite  toeach  other,  may  not  be  reconciled 
by  considering  the  disorder  as  an  intermittent  one.  The 
difference  then  will  only  consist  in  the  differentiate, 
of  the  approach  of  the  disease;  that  ol  Hippocratm 
canie  on  in  the  morning ;  that  of  ^Eginela  in  Hie  even- 
ing ;  both  were  expressly  periodical,  and  the  distance 
ofHime  between  the  paroxysms  111  both  was  leepeci 
ively  the  same  ;  a  whole  day  or  a  whole  nijjlil.  The 
various  shape  in  which  iirfermittehts  appear,  vary  much 
favour,  says  Dr.  Pye,  such  an  opinion  ;  anil  ihe  appn. 
rent  success  of  bark  in  the  case  which  lie  has  related, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  cii cunistancesof Uic 
evacuations  his  patient  laboured  under,  and  tliecc* 
sequent  necessity  of  its  disuse,  seem  to  confirm  i( in 
this  gentleman's  mind. — (Med.  Obs.  and  hy.  vol,  1) 
lit  this  work  I  shall  follow  Callisen,  Riclner,  and Uie 
best  modern  surgical  writers,  in  calling  day-bliiidnes 
nyctalopia,  and  night  blindness  A(:;HtroIo/;i'a.-(8eeCW- 
liscn,  Syst.  Chir.  Hodiernal,  vol.  2,  p.  392;  and RiclUcr, 
Mnfangsgr.  der  IVundarzn.  b.  3,  p.  479.)  • 

Nyctalopia,  in  the  sense  of  day-blindness,  is  a  very 
rare  disease,  in  comparison  with  heineralnpia,  which 
is  a  common  disorder  in  warm  climates.  According  to 
Dr.  Hillary,  there  are  persons  in  Siam,  in  the  Em 
Indies,  and  also  in  Africa,  who  are  all  of  this  cat-eyed 
species,  or  subject  to  the  disease  of  beins.  blind  in  the 
daytime  and  seeing  well  by  night. —  (Mod  Univ.Hitt 
vol.  7.)  The  same  author  notices  the  general  rarily of 
the  disorder,  and  mentions  his  having  met  with  but 
ivvo  examples  of  it. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  the  complaint,  Dr.  Hll- 
I  lary  observes,  that  it  proceeds  from  too  great  a  tender 
ness  and  sensibility  of  the  iris  and  retina.  M.  Laws 
thinks  the  causes  may  be  of  different  kinds.  "Kfor 
instance  (says  he),  there  were  a  very  small  opacity,  like 
a  ooint,  exactly  opposite  the  pupil,  or  centre"  of  Ihe 
crystalline  lens,  the  pupil  contracting  in  the  one 11  day 
light,  would  stop  the  entrance  of  the  rays  of  light  into 
the  eye,  and  a  day-blindness  arise,  v/Mn  would  k 
diminished  by  the  expansion  of  the  pupil  in  the  W 
Here  the  cure  would  depend  upon  the  irmm  .u  ni  w 

°P- Persons,  whose  pupils  do  not  ntOveTreely>t  re. 
main  much  dilated,  and  do  nr.t  sufficiently  contract  in 
lr«ht  situations,  are  also  affected  with  nyctalopia-  lor 
so  large  a  quantity  of  the  rays  of  light pM«>»lJ«' 
eves,  that  il  serves  rather  to  desttoy  than  vision. 
Such  persons  see  tolerably  well,  anil  beltH  than  in 
preceding  class  of  patients  in  a  darkish  place, aiw  jf 
might  to  wear  green  spectacles  in  the  daytime,  in  ■ 
der  to  weaken  the  impressions  of  the  rays  01  iigm- 
When  a  person  is  shut  up  a  long  while  in  aim K  «; 
the  pupils  become  habitually  dilated,  and  it  lie  eW' 
himself  suddenly  and  incautiously  to  a  strong  llgo  ,  < 
evesighi  may  he  destroyed.    There  are  other  ml  n 
ale,  who,  from  excessive  sensibility  of  the  irisi|  tann° 
bear  much  light;  their  pupils  instantly  cntiOTOeM 
close.  This  case  (coniinues  M.  Lassus)  uiayK" W 
o„  by  too  great  indulgence  in  venereal  pJeM4r«M!5„ 
persons  who  have  debilitated  their  consliliiiinn9« 
their  youth."    'i'he  same  author  mentions  olMJflPj 
which  seem  to  depend  upon  a  species  ol 
the  iris.    In  one  instance  an  issue  in  the  arm  fffetW" 
cure,  and  he  mentions  the  utility  of  blisters  H*aaw> 
likewise,  with  Dr.  Pve  cases ofinteto)ittenyrdeW» 
uvcialopia,  which  begin  regularly  in  the  nion>i"M"; 
g,",  off  in  the  evening,  the  patient  continuing  W"'"" 
ther  he  keep  himself  in  a  dark  or  a  light  PvlCt!'  m 
caiiseofthe.se  instances,  which  he  observes  are  very 
common,  is  generally  seated  in  the  prima!  v'8**,^ 
quires  emetics,  resolvents,  purgatives,  ami 
Palhologie  Chir.  t.%p.  540-542.  A 
fangsgr.  der  Wundarm  b.  S,  p.  481.)  In  1,8 
Larrey  met  with  a  case  of  day-blindness  111  **"  hutup 
one  of  the  gaUev-slaves  at  Brest,  who  had  lieM'''  MOI 
incessantly  for  thirtv-tbree  years  «n  a  mM,'!'"itl^ 
dungeon.    His  long  residence  in  darkness  had  i» 1 
an  effect  on  the  organs  of  vision,  that  he  C  '""j,,,, 
see  in  the  dark,  anil  was  completely  blind  , 
time.— (See  Mini,  de  Chir.  Militaire,  1. 1,  f- 0 
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Nyctalopia  may  sometimes  depend  on  a  peculiarity 
in  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  eye  ;  by  rea- 
son of  which,  the  quantity-  of  light,  which  only  suffices 
for  vision  in  an  eye  of  natural  formation,  proyes  too 
abundant  for  a  nycialops,  and  absolutely  prevents  him 
from  seeing  at  all.  We  know  that  in  the  eye  there  is 
a  black  substance,  named  the pigmentum  nigrum;  one 
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supposed  use  of  which  is  to  absorb  the  redundant  rays 
of  light,  which  enter  the  pupil.  A  deficiency  of  K 
might  perhaps  account  lor  a  nycialops  being  blinded 
with  daylight,  and  seeing  best  ar  night. 

For  an  account  of  nyctalopia,  in  the  sense  of  night 
blindness,  refer  to  Hemeralopia. 
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4Tp<DEMA.  (From  oiieu)  to  swell.)  A  swelling  aris- 
ing  from  the  effusion  of  a  serous  fluid  in  the 
cellular  substance  of  a  part;  the  affection,  when  more 
extensive,  and  accompanied  with  a  general  dropsi- 
cal tendency,  receiving  the  name  of  anasarca.  An 
oedematous  part  is  usually  cold  and  of  a  pale  colour ; 
and  asjt  is  little  or  not  at  all  elastic,  ilpits,as  surgeons 
express  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  it  retains  forsome 
time  the  impression  of  the  finger,  after  being  handled 
or  pressed.  (Edematous  swellings  areoTten  connected 
With  constitutional  causes.  In  many  cases,  however, 
they  seem  to  be  entirely  local  affections,  arising  from 
such  causes  as  only  act  upon  the  parts  in  which  the 
disease  is  situated.  Thus  we  observe  that  after  violent 
sprains  of  the  Wrist  or  ankle-joint,  the  hands  and  feet 
often  become  cedematous:  and  limbs  are  frequently 
affected  with  oedema,  in  consequence  of  the  return  of 
blood  through  the  veins  being  obstructed  by  the  pres- 
sure ol  tumours  on  them,  or  that  of  splints;,  bandages, 
&c.  Pregnant,  women  are  known  to  be  pat  licularly 
subject  to  oedema  of  tlie  legs,  owing  to  the.  pressure  of 
the  gravid  uterus  on  the  iliac  veins.  Persons  who  have 
been  confined  in  bed,  with  fractured  thighs  or  legs,  ge- 
nerally have  more  or  less  oedema  in  their  feet  and  an- 
kles on  lirst  getting  up  again;  and  the  affection  in 
Hew  (  ases  is  probably  dependent  on  the  loss  of  tone  in 
the  vessels  of  the  limb. 

In  the  treatment  of  oedema,  great  attention  must  al- 
ways be  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  disease  originate  from  a  mere 
local  or  a  general  constitutional  affection.  When  it  de- 
pends on  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  on  the  veins,  as  we 
often  see  happen  in  cases  of  aneurisms,  the  effect  can- 
not be  got  rid  of  till  the  cause  is  removed ;  and  the 
aneurismal  swelling  must  be  lessened,  before  the  oede- 
matous  one  can  admit  of  the  same  beneficial  change. 
When  oedema  is  the  effect  of  vascular  weakness  in  a 
limb,  in  consequence  of  sprains,  contusions,  &c.  the 
best  means  of  relief  is  to  support  the  parts  affected, 
with  a  laced  stocking  or  a  flannel  roller,  while  they  are 
also  to  be  rubbed  with  liniments,  and  bathed  with  cold 
spring  water,  till  they  have  perfectly  recovered  their 
tone. 

With  regard  to  the  oedema  attendant  on  the  advanced 
stage  of  pregnancy,  a  complete  cure  cannot  be  expect- 
"1  till  after  delivery.  The  affection  is  generally  more 
considerable  in  the  afternoon  than  the  morning,  owing  to 
the  <1  liferent  effectsof  an  erect  and  a  recumbent  position. 
Some  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  patient  keeping  as 
much  as  nossible  in  a  horizontal  posture  ;  and  when 
great  inconvenience  and  pain  are  felt,  the  parts  may 
(..incnted  with  any  aromatic  or  spirituous  appuca- 

Frcquently  cedemais  one  of  the  symptoms  of  suppu- 
ration, and  when  the  collection  of  matter  is  very  deeply 
situated,  sometimes  leads  to  its  discovery,  as  is  exem- 
plified in  cases  of  empyema. 

There  is  a  Bpecies  of  oedema,  accompanied  with  a 
degree-  of  heat,  pain,  &c.  in  the  part,  and  which,  in 
short,  seems  combined  with  phlegmon.  In  ihis  case, 
cold  evaporating  lotions,  the  application  of  leeches 
and  the  exhibition  of  saline  purgatives  are  proper.  An 
erysipelatous  osdema  is  also  met  with,  in  which  the 
treatment  should  very  muchresemble  what  is  explained 
in  the  article  Erysipelas.  ' 

(ESOPHAGOTOMY.  (From  vsophagus,  and  rtuvu 
o  cut.)  The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  cesophagul' 
in  order  to  take  out  of  it  any  forefgn  body  which  lodges 
in  it,  and  can  neither  be  extracted  through  the  mouth 
nor  pushed  down  into  the  stomach,  though  Us  removal  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  pa- 

Vol  n '  O  sub8tance'  above  a  certain  s«e,  lodged 


in  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  not.only  obstructs 
deglutition,  hut  by  its  pressure  against  the  trachea,  pro- 
duces the  most  urgent  symptoms  of  suffocation.  In 
this  circumstance,  if  relief  cannot  be  expeditiously 
afforded  in  any  other  manner,  and  the  situation  of  the 
foreign  body  is  denoted  by  a  prominence  distinguisha- 
ble in  the  neck,  eesophagotomy  should  be  practised  with- 
out delay.  However,  when  the  symptoms  are  pressing, 
yet  unattended  with  any  possibility  of  feeling  the  foreign 
body,  either  externally  or  with  aprobang,  desperate  as 
the  situation  of  the  patient  may  be,  modern  surgeons 
do  not  sanction  the  practice.   And  this  difference  from 
the  opinion  of  thefirst  proposers  of  eesophagotomy,  does 
not  arise  so  much  from  any  reflections  upon  the  greater 
difficulty  of  the  operation  in  this  circumstance,  as  from 
the  consideration  of  its  being  unlikely  to  answer  the 
only  purpose  which  makes  its  performance  at  anytime 
proper,  viz.  that  of  enabling  the  practitioner  to  extract 
with  reasonable  certainty  the  substance,  whose  conti- 
nuance and  pressure  in  the  oesophagus  are  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  patient's  danger.    Hence,  when  the 
symptoms  of  suffocation  are  extremely  urgent,  but  the 
foreign  body  produces  no  external  prominence  in  the 
neck,  the  surgeon  should  in  the  first  instance  perform 
tracheotomy,  so  as  to  obviate  the  imminent  peril  aris- 
ing from  the  impeded  state  of  respiration,  and  after- 
ward try  such  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  sub- 
stance lodged  in  the  oesophagus,  as  experience  points 
out  as  most  likely  to  prove  successful.   Though  ceso* 
phagntomy  was  cursorily  mentioned  by  Verduc  in  his 
"  Pathologie  Chirurgicale,"  Guattani,  formerly  a  distin- 
guished surgeon  at  Eome,  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
having  published  the  first  valuable  observations  on  the 
subject.— IMim.  de.  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  3,  4to.)  Guat- 
tani proved  by  experiments  that  the  operation  might 
be  safely  performed  upon  dogs,  which  recovered  after 
it  very  well,  and  he  demonstrated  oh  the  dead  body  that 
it  was  equally  practicable  on  the  human  subject.  Nay, 
what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  he  brousht  forward  two 
instances,  in  which  the  practice  had  been  successfully 
adopted  on  living  patients.  "  In  May,  1738,  Goursauld, 
a  surgeon  at  Coussat-Bonneval,  in  Limousin,  was  called 
to  a  man,  in  whose  msophagus  a  bone  was  lodged, 
an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  broad.  Various  ineffect- 
ual endeavours  were  made  to  force  it  down  into  the 
stomach,  and,  as  it  was  perceptible  on  the  left  side  of 
the  neck,  Goursauld  ventured  to  make  an  incision  for 
its  extraction.   The  bone  was  thus  easily  taken  out,  no 
bad  symptoms  followed,  and  the  wound  healed  up  fa- 
vourably with  the  aid  of  a  uniting  bandage.   For  six 
days  the  patient  was  not  allowed  to  swallow  any  kind 
of  food,  but  was  nourished  entirely  with  clysters.  Ac- 
cording to  Morand,  a  similar  operation  was  performed 
with  equal  success  by  Roland,  surgeon-major  of  the  re- 
giment of  Mailly."— (Jlftm.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  3.) 

Although  the  deep  situation  of  the  oesophagus  among 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  neck,  makes  eesopha- 
gotomy an  operation  of  considerable  delicacy  in  the 
hands  even  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  and  one  of  great 
danger  in  those  of  a  man  deficient  in  anatomical  know- 
ledge, and  ignorant  of  the  right  way  of  proceeding, 
yet  the  propriety  of  performing  it,  under  the  circum- 
stances which  have  been  specified,  is  universally  ad- 
mitted. When,  however,  I  refer  to  the  delicacy  and 
difficulty  of  the  operation,  I  am  meaning  a  case  in 
which  a  deliberate  dissection  is  made  down  to  the  oeso 
phagus  without  any  guidance  from  the  projection  of 
the  foreign  body  within  it ;  a  case  in  which  my  views 
of  the  subject  lead  me  to  think,  contrarily  to  those  of 
Guattani,  that  the  experiment  would  generally  be  at- 
tended with  no  practical  benefit;  which  is  also  the 
sentiment  of  Baron  Boyer.   For  with  respect  to  open- 
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ing  the  oesophagus,  with  the  view  of  tracing  a  sub- 
stance in  it  nor  externally  perceptible,  and  either  ol 
taking  hold  of  the  same  substance  with  lorceps,  or 
pushing  it  down  into  Die  stomach  with  other  instru- 
ments introduced  through  the  incision,  as  suggested  by 
Guaitani.  the  chances  ol  success  must  be  too  small  to 
jiislif)  a  practice  in  which  it  is  above  all  ihtngsnl  con- 
sequence to  have  the  guidance  afforded  by  the  promi- 
nence in  the  throat,  as  a  test  ol  the  foreign  body  being 
actually  lodged  in  the  oesophagus,  and  capable  ol  being 

re  ved  lioui  it  by  the  proposed  operation.  Indeed, 

the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  reach  and  extract  the 
foreign  body,  vvlien  its  piccise  situation  is  nin  indi- 
cated by  any  external  swelling,  appears  to  me  an  oojec- 
tioil  of  greater  validity  than  any  consideration  either 
ol  the  increased  dilhcully  of  cutting  into  the  oesopha- 
gus under  these  circumstances-,  or  of  the  usual  conse- 
quences of  such  an  im  ision  after  it  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  because  the  practicable  nature  of  tfie'opeia- 
fjnu,  and  the  tendency  of  wounds  of  [lie  oesophagus  to 
heal  favourably,  when  nut  complicated  with  oilier 
mischief  of  too  serious  a  description,  are  (acts  proved 
bev'oyd  the  possibility  of  dispute,  in  attempts  at  sui- 
cide and  murder,  and  in  cases  of  gunshot  injury,  the 
oesophagus  is  sometimes  wounded,  together  with  other 
parts  in  the  neck,  and  yet  the  patients  frequently  re- 
cover; and  when  they  die  their  fate  seems  to  depend 

rather  up  titer  unfavourable  ciicunisiances  In  then 

cases,  than  upon  the  accidental  injury  of  the  gullet. 
The  cures  of  wounds  of  the  neck,  involving  the  latler 
tube  as  well  as  lhe  trachea,  aie  reported  by  numemus 
writeis,  B.  Bell,  Desault,  Bohnius,  &c,  and  some  have 
fallen  undei  my  own  observation.  If  it  weie  neces- 
sary to  substantiate  this  point  farther,  I  might  cite  the 
instance  recorded  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  James  John- 
sou,  where  a  man  recovered  after  the  larynx  had  been 
completely  seveied  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 
cartilages,  and  one-half  of  the  caliber  of  the  oesopha- 
gus divided. — (See  Mialven's  Military  Surgery,  p.  3G4, 
ed.2  )  But  supposing  a  wound  of  the  oesophagus,  ab- 
stractedly considered,  weie  more  dangerous  Ihau  it 
real  y  is,  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  cesnpliagotomy 
would  not  he  materially  affected  by  it,  because  the  ope- 
tioil  is  never  recommended,  except  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, and  without  which  the  patient  would  have  no 
chance  of  preservation. 

As  the  oesophactis  does  not  descend  exactly  in  a 
Straight  line,  between  lhe  tiachea  and  vertebra;,  bill 
inclines  rather  to  1  lie  left  side  of  the  spine,  Guatiani 
diiects  the  lefl  side  of  lhe  neck  lo  be  preferred  lot  tin- 
performance  of  CBsophagotomy.  But  Hoyer  has  justly, 
remarked,  that  as  the  operation  should  never  be  at- 
tempted unless  there  be  piojeclioh  of  lhe  foreign  body, 
llie  place  for  the  incision  is  always  to  be  detei  mined 
bV  file  situation  of  the  projection,  the  lefl  side  being 
chosen  only  when  the  prominence  is  either  most  dis- 
tinguishable there,  or  at  all  events  not  less  than  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  neck. — ( Traite  des  Mai.  C.hir.  t.  7, 
p.  192.) 

The  parts  which  covpr  the  oesophagus  from  the  mid- 
dle and  external  pail  of  the  neck  to  the  upper  pall  of 
the  sternum,  are  the  skin,  fat,  cellular  substance,  mus- 
cles p>  ocei  dim;  from  the  sternum  to  the  lai  ynx,  the  ihy- 
roid  gland,  the  thyroid  aiterie-  and  veins,  the  trachea, 
lhe  lecurrent  nerve,  &c.  Guatiani,  who  preferred  lhe 
left  side  of  the  neck,  lecnmlnended  the  f  >l lowing  mode 
of  operating.  The  patient  is  to  sit  on  a  chair,  With 
his  head  inclined  backwards,  ai  d  sleadily  supported 
by  an  assistant.  The  skin  having  been  pinched  up 
inro  a  transverse  fold,  an  incision  is  to  be  made  in  the 
integuments  fioiu'the  upper  part  of  the  sternii  ,i.  The 
cellular  substance  between  the  slerno  hyoideus  and 
sterrio-lhymideus  muscles  and  trachea  is'n'ext  to  be 
dnided.  With  two  blunt  hooks  the  lips  of  the  wound 
are  to  be  kept  open;  and  on  separating  the  cellular 
substance  at  the  side  ot  the  trachea  with  lhe  aid  of  the 
fim  er  and  a  Jew  strokes  of  the  knife,  the  Oesophagus 
"will  be  seen  The  lower  part  of  this  tube  is  then  to  he 
opened,  and  lhe  wound  in  it  enlarged  with  a  pair  of 
curved  blunt-poiiiied  scissors,  a  diieitor  being  em- 
'ploved  if  any  difficulty  arise.  Willi  a  small  pair  of 
curVid  forceps,  similar  to  i!-ose  used  for  the  extraction 
of  polypi,  the  foreign  body  may  then  be  removed  Ac- 
cording to  Guattani,  the  wound  Will  serve  for  lhe  ex- 
tract ion  of  the  forrjun  body,  whether  this  be  situated 
above  or  below  it,  and  lie  asserts  that  the  opening  will 
even  be  useful  when  the  extraneous  substance  has 
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passer!  so  fill  down  thai  it  cannot  he  taken  tut,  uli 

cuii  now  be  easily  pushed  into  lhe  stomach.  CuaiUnj 
lays  great  stress  on  the  uselulness  ol  endeavouring 
unite  the  wound,  and  adveits  to  Ills  tx\« ;num. 
proving  that,  in  animals,  wounds  of  the  CRw>|>hacnJ 
lieal  very  favourably.  If,  says  he,  the  win  w tn( r, 
brings  back  llie  blood  from  the  inferior  pints  of  ||le 
thyroid  gland,  and  runs  into  the  subclavian,  happegto 

be' cut.  Hie  he  iliaae  may  be  stopped  with  »  ,1^ 

of  lint  held  upon  the  apeiliire  in  the  vet'li  <luijiig||,e 
operation,  ami  afterward,  it  the  bleeding  wwwl 
compression  or  a  ligature  is  to  be  employed.  Tim  lt. 
current  nerve,  if  at  all  likely  to  be  touched  wi.li 
knife,  is  to  be  cautiously  diawn  a  little  out  nt' the  tuy 
with  the  hluni  tenaculum.  Guatiani  also  |mr . icnla/Jy 
insists  upon  opening  the  oesophagus  as  neui  iik  |khiIi!« 
to  the  trachea,  especially  al  its  upper  pint,  Wliera tlifl 
artery  which  goes  fiom  the  subclavian  m  the  ihyrnid 
gland  sometimes  runs.  When  the  foreign  lindj  „ 
quires  an  ample  opening,  and  pal ticularly  when  ine 
thyroid  gland  is  enlarged,  GuHtlanl  approves) of  ,hj*. 
raiing  this  part  a  little  from  lhe  side  of  (lie  tiachea.— 
(See  Mew.  de  I'Jlcad.  Chir.  t.  3,  Atu. \ 

There  can  he  no  doubt  thai  Guaiiaiii'ydiriclloiufni 
finding  lhe  oesophagus  are  very  good;  bill  (us  rlllff 
defect  is  that  of  repiesenling  lhe  place  fur  llie  mcwim 
as  being  always  the  same,  wheieas  it  ottelii  in  |ra 
partly  regulated  by  the  situation  cif  tbe  fnieigii  body 

itself.    However,  his  advice  lo  make  tin  im  i  

to  the  trachea  appears  to  me  more  judiriims  ihtui  dill 
recently  deliveied  by  Mr.  Buyer,  who  directs  lllt'tii  i 
he  made  through  lhe  cellular  Substance  between  the 
slerno  hyoideus  and  slei no-iliyroideus  muscled,  and 
the  omo-h"oideus  (see  Traiti  ilet  'Mifl.  (  An.  I  '  t 
193,  8««.  I'aris,  182 1) ;  in  which  inellmd  lie  quits  the 
trachea,  which  is  the  best  guide  t<»_the  oesriplmeiis, and 
approaches  unnecessai ily  lhe  large' blniid-vesstlmif the 
neck.  Yet  1  agree  wilh  Boyer  respecting  the  general 
impropriety  of  attempting  re'snplragnminv  when  lite 
situation  of  the  foreign  body  is  not  indicaleit  by  any 
prominence  in  the  neck,  and  lhe pmd«nce of detenriin 
ing  the  place  of  the  incision  in  a  great  nit-nmire  bjr 
such  projection.    Boyer  also  cautions  the  iipeiamr  In 

let  his  incisions  always  he  made  in  sin  li  im  '  I  ' 1 

leave  unhurt  the  trachea  and  recurrent  nerve  at  the 
inner  edge  of  the  wound;  lhe  carotid  ami  Internal  jo 
gu!a>  vein  al  its  outer  edge;  the  superior  tliyrnideal 
vessels  above;  and  the  infetior  ones  lielnw.  Willnlili 
view,  the  cellular  substance  is  to  be  flwvly  divided 
layet  by  lin  er,  and  lhe  blood  repeatedly  nlwitM  with 
a  sponge;  but  jf  any  vessel  bleed  freely  it  In  lote  im- 
mediately lied. 
After  the  operation,  an  elastic  gum  catheter  rttmild 

he  passed  fi  one  of  lhe  noslrils  don u  the  I'liatvnx 

and  oesophagus,  by  which  means  ihe'requisile  Innd  and 
medicines  may  be  injected  into  the  stomach  without 
any  ri>k  of  iheir  passing  through  the  iiictsinn  ami  re- 
tarding the  cure.  Bui  a  slill  sponger  lltntlw  for  ■Hits 
practice  is  lhe  avoidance  of  the  convulsive  actum _«1 
the  muscles  in  deglutition";  a  source  of  vciy  Imdlti 
ilislui Lance  to  the  paits.  Before  the  advantage*  ™ 
this  contrivance  were  duly  appreciated,  the  patient, "» 
the  first  week,  was  allowed  to  swallow  scarcely  ai»y 
Ihing,  and  was  kept  alive  with  broths  injected  U|i  IM 
reel  u  m.  v  M 

In  Graefe  and  Walter's  Journ.  (b.  5,  p. ''-)'  v  ,™,' 
Berlinghieri  has  described  an  instrument  \\\ n,Mir» 
he  conceives  that  ibis  operation  may  he  innre  eMJ 
and  safely  done  than  in  any  other  manner.  "'Jit 
into  lhe  oesophagus  as  far  as  the  lower  angle  "It  *^ 
teinal  incision,  and  then  by  means  of  an  "l,v''  J? 
knoli,  which  is  moved  by  a  spring,  it  nul|<el  lne  Pan' 
eles  of  lhe  oesophagus  prolnide  at  the  wound. 

(ESOPHAGI'S,  Ftirrijtii  Buihf*  W  thf-  TlterM* 
few  situa  ions  in  which  tnreigu  bodies  Ihilge  "'"'''Jj 
queiitly  than  in  the  oesophagus;  n  fuel  i xpltranieirj 
the  consideration  of  the  function  of  this  mbe.  the  "J™ 
ness  of  | mi  t  of  which  lo  the  u  indpipe  at  thebaic™ 
accounts  for  the  frequent  danger  of  suflbr«u»"i »» 
a  suhs'tauce  above  a  certain  size  is  lodged  in  a. 
lodgemenl  often  takes  place  at  the  loner  part™ 
pharynx  oi  beginning  of  the  cesnplngus,  nnd  *"'""} 
jnsi  above  the  diaphragm  ;  hut  very  rarely  in  me ln 
veiling  portion  of  that  canal.  .... 

Foreign  bod  es  liable  to  lodge  in  the  rcsnpnafit""! 
iroi  niilvarijc'e*  of  fcod,  sin  h  r>e  pieces  ol  rins- 
meal  imperfectly  chewed,  lhe  yolk  of  an  egg  bud'*™" 
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hard,  and  not  masticated,  a  chestnut,  or  small  apple, 
fcc;  but  also  various  suLiHiHiices  width  are  acci 
dentally  swallowed  either  alone  or  together  with  the 
food,  such  an  pieces  of  bmie,  glones,  pins,  needles.  bul- 
lous, pieces  of  money,  knives,  links,  scissors,  spoons, 
!u  \  »,  'J'liese  latter  articles,  by  lodging  in  liie  pha- 
rynx or  oesophagus,  may  occasion  very  bad  and  laial 
symptoms,  and  if  forced  down  into  the  stomach  may 
produce  effects  of  a  not  less  serious  dc.-cl  iplioii.  Hence 
an  immediate  attempt  should  always  he  made  lo  ex- 
tract litem.  For  this  purpose  the  linceis  may  he  em- 
ployed, and,  it"  they  will  not  reach  far  enough,  a  pair 
ol  lone  curved  lorceps^hould  be  used.  Bui  no  iustru 
mem  seems  better  calculaied  lor  cases,  in  which  the, 
body  lodged  in  tlie  oesophagus  is  not  too  wide,  than  ihe 
urei  lira-forceps  invented  by  Mr.  Weiss  ol'  llieSliand, 
and  used  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  for  the  removal  of  calculi, 
Under  a  Certain  size,  from  the  bladder—  (See  Med. 
Ckir.  7 ';•«».<.  rui.  11.)  Nooses  ol  wire,  and  bunches 
of  thread  with  a  multitude  of  nooses,  laslened  upon 
llie  end  of  a  probang,  and  a  piece  tif  sponge  fixed  on 
the  extremity  of  the  same  instrument,  or  nn  that  of  the 
strong  wire  stilet  of  a  long  ehisiic  gum  catheter,  and 
various  other  contrivances  have  been  made  wnh  the 
view  of  extracting  different  articles  from  the  (Bsopha- 
gug,  'J'he  hunch  of  Ihread  seems  well  calculaied  for 
Batching  hold  of  small  substances,  like  tish  hones, 
needles,  &c. ;  and  fbe  sponge,  when  expanded  with, 
moisture  and  wiihdiawn,  will  sometimes  bring  up  ar- 
ticles, which,  on  its  introduction*  it  had  passed  In  its 
dry  and  diminished  slate.  When  the  stomach  is  full, 
the  excitement  of  vomiting  has  sometimes  answered; 
but  if  the  foreign  nody  be  sharp  and  pointed,  the  me- 
thod is  not  free  from  dauber,  and,  instead  of  relieving 
the  patient,  n*iy  put  him  to  great  pain,  and  bring  on 
violent  inflammation  of  the  passage,  and  Hi"  inpst  dis- 
tressing symptoms.  Some  piacliiiiuierg,  how  ever,  are 
advocates  tor  an  emetic,  and  when  the  paiienl  is  10 
tally  incapable  of  swallowing,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
Injeci  a  solution  ol  notarized  antimony  into  the  veins 
~tfree  CAt'"'s'  Handb.  dev  Chirurgie,  b.  2,  p.  105  ) 

When  the  substances  are  not  of  a  very  hurt  ful  kind 
and  cannot  be  extracted,  ihcy  must  he  pushed  down 
into  the  stomach  with  a  large  bougie,  or  a  whalebone 
probang,  fifteen -or  Hiweeri  inaheslong,  and  to  the  end 
ol  which  a  piece  of  fine  sponge  is  securely  fastened 
Huism  h  practice  is  riot  advisable,  when  f lie  fnif-igu 
bodies  have  a  sharp,  pointed  form,  so  as  to  be  likely  to 
prove- a  source  of  at  least  equal  fencer  and  suffering, 
11  placed  in  cotltacl  Willi  tlte  inner  surface  of  the  sl(,. 
niach.  Experience  proves,  that  hard  angular  suh- 
stances  and  pointed  bodies,  like  nails,  pins,  needles 
&C.  which  BUMeoiM  have  ndt  veiduied,  or  not  bfieij 
aide,  to  force  down  into  the  stomach,  have  often  made 
foetr  Wfty  after  a  time,  to  the  stiMaee  of  the  body 
beenrui"cha^edSS  ''!'S  f°mied'  °Ut  o£  whic"  t,lev  hav« 
When  hard,  matatflfg  bodies  have  either  passed  of 
»  '<■'»«■  v.*  or  he,,,  push,, I  with  a  probang  in,,,  the 
Jlnmash,  Iheir  ill  effects  should  be  c  'unfract.  d  ■  d 
P»»P  "»»M>  Uie  howels  proiw iXnl  m „ 
.moos  draugh.s,  con.aining.  tbe,ole„m  a..wLdX' 
nun  or  nleum  ricmi.  When  the  subsumes  lodged  m 
the  ownphaeus,  can  neither  be  -  xiracied  nor  ,i,she 

XttSSTi  "m  c™  y<  he^wallowed.the 

wisest  ,,inn  ls  ,„  av0|()  ,iritaJ  ,      ,     passage  wi  h  the 

comV  "n  Vru^i  aS  faI  as  ",a,l"al  i"lerlere,,ce  is 
n,r.  h  i  '       lw,,ll'-aild  mucilaginous  oilvd  au-hi- 

fell  e\teri,allv  ,i,„.  MWtaiioe  itself  caiuioi  be 

adopted:  and  ■XffifeE'  "*  '""^ia.ely 
n,.,s,  prude.,,  p  „n  w.  Id  b  1!  7'''""^'  "e 
tr.tcl,ea.-(See  Branch, llomu  ?  Ti  f  »"^P«JHlg  in  the 

mem.  with  r.r.  f  ."'TH  '  h«  irwt- 
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mem,  with  rererem^to^ta^Z? 
b.  deynnined  hv  U,e cfrcumsSXtft  e  ""g" 

In  -Ins  pari  of  sorcery,  one  fact  deVrvp  , \ 
Jlc  arlv  remembered,  which  tl  Um  Zr  "  ^ 
hard  substance  lias  been  either  JESJi    r  slla,l'' 
in-o  ib,  sh.mach  l!v  ™,r  1  „  C  *?' w  ^''r1'6'1 

IMPI  hdy  was  actually  lodged  in  the  parage* 


I  hese  sensations,  however,  are  only  owing  to  the 
manner  in  winch  Uie  oesophagus  lias  been  irritated 
and,  consequently,  woui.l  be  seiiously  aggia* aico  bv 
ihe  larihcii  unnecessary  inuuduciiuii  ol  piobunts  and 
oilier  lnsliuinents. 

'1  here  may  be  cases  in  which  the  patient  would  lose 
his  liie  b>  suffocation,  it  a  toreigu  body  oi  consider- 
able  size  were  not  taken  out  of  the  oesophagus,  so  as 
to  remove  the  couipressiou  of  the  I  achea.  lieie  if  it 
could  lieiilki;  he  tiiiaiied,  nor  puslud  into  ihe  »to- 
uiai'li  by  coiinhoii  means,  audits  siiuaiion  weie  indi- 
cated by  any  hardness  in  prominence'in  the  neck,  an 
operation  would  he  neces»aiy  lor  its  lemoval. — (.See 
(JLatipkagotuii.y.) 

A  uncivil  body,  not  large  enough  to  cause  danger  iu 
sutlocaiim,  by  pleasure  on  the  trachea,  lifay  yei  bring 
on  faial  sj mpioiiis,  as  is  exemplified  in  a  case  which 
lell  under  the  notice  oi  (iuauani.  As  a  man  was 
throwing  up  a  boiled  chesinut  in  ihe  air,  and  catching 
it  in  his  .mouth,  ii  passed  dou  n  his  tluoai,  and  he  was 
immediately  seized  with  a  dilhcu.ty  of  swallowing, 
and  suit  lo  the  hospital,  tfouevei,  as  he  hieathed 
and  spoke  With  lacilny,  and  had  voiiiiled  since  liie 
accident,  which  happened  when  he  was  tipsy,  llie  story 
of  his  having  swallowed  the  chestnut  was  disbelieved. 
His  symptoms  giew  Woise,  and  he  died  on  the  19th 
day.  Uuatlani  made  an  incision  in  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  below  Uie  larynx  and  tbyioid  gland,  which  was 
considerably  swebed,  and  soon  •  anie  to  a  large  abscess 
loinied  aiound  the  poiiiou  of  the  oesophagus  encloshig 
the  chesinut. 

When  the  extraneous  body  is  sharp  and  pointed,  sc 
as  to  stick  in  ihe  mucous  membiane  of  the  passage, 
and  it  cannotbe  letnoved,  uaiuie  will  sometimes  ex- 
pel it  herself,  without  any  dangerous  symptoms  being 
the  consequence.  The  loieigu  body  is  gradually  loos- 
ened by  uiceraiion,  and  is  then  timet  ej,  cted  by  vomit 
iligl  or  descends  into  the  slomaCu,  vv  lienue  il  is  voided 
enber  ihiough  the  bowels  wi  h  the  ti  ces,  or,  as  is 
more  common,  by  making  iis  ibrough  some' part 
ol  the  aim  emaiy  canal,  and  appioaching  ihe  sunace 
ol  the  body  where  an  abscess  tonus,  out  of  w  hich  it 
is  discharged.  In  other  instances,  loieitn  bodies,  like 
I  ins  and  needles,  which  cannot  be  removed,  |  ierce  the 
cesopliagus  itseli,  giadnaliy  pass  completely  out  of  this 
canal,  and  alteiwaid  IjiaveJ  to  icmote  pails  of  the 
body,  Without  exciting  much  inconvenience,  until 
peihaps,  at  the  end  of  some  years,  they  come  near  the*- 
suilace  ol  Uie  body  in  a  veiy  remote situa, ion  from  the- 
tluoai;  and  an  abscess  is  piddnceii,  in  winch  they  are 
unexpectedly  loui.d.  However,  this  transportation  of 
s  a 1 1  -poimed  substances  liom  one  part  of  the  h"dv  to 
another,  which  is  elf.  tied  by  a  process  in  which'the 
aoso, bents  have  a  piincfpal  sbaie  iu  the  work,  is  not 
conducted  hi  eveiy  ins,a,.ce  with  so  liitle  disiu.bance. 
and  when  toieign  bodies  of  ibis  description  come  into 
coiuaci  with  ]ianiculai  organs,  symptoms  of  a  danger- 
ous and  laial  kind  may  be  ex'cn.d. 

'i'lie  gieai  art  oi  passing  any  instrument  down  ihe 
oesophagus  lor  M.rgical  purposes,  consists  in  putting  its 
lemiiy  ai  .once  ditecily  againsi  the  posterior  pa  it  of 
't  Pharynx;  and  keeping  it  c.sely  againsi  Uteveite- 

k,  \„T'a  "S  liv"ld  "  "tl  i""  "'«--  <J|inlonis.  The 
im.ow  eogeol  this  ciicumstance  will  be  found  exireniely 

a  J  ".  n'!'i  Pa!iS,Ug  l,'!,,,a"f!>       hongies.    When  elas.io 
gum-caihe.ers  a,e  inie,  d,  d  ,o  be  lei.  in  the  passage, , 
uey  die  iniiodn.  ed  down  ihe  pharynx  tiom  w.'eo/lhe- 
•KJ*..*  >ecu,,..d,  Ihey  serve  fo,  the  c.MVey- 

al  e  l  '  rm     Wh  S  V,,Uld  to  a"el,ded  with  consider- 

v     I    h  ,1   '  ''J'1''  ,,s  B">w  ^serves,  they 

f*  -  P  i  i  '  ?l'-io,M'"<>  »"d  other  lliseases  of 
f'li  el|y  WpWgi  a  difficulty  or  impossibility  of 
S«  allowing  should  no.  be  regaided  as  a  disease  il/elf- 

diii  only  as  a  s\  mpio  f  ditleienl  aflectmns,  to  which 

Ihe  organs  Of  deglutition  are  liable,  or  of  other  diseases 
to  Ihe  vicinity  of  the  pi, a  ynx  and  cesophacus.  The 
object  ot  the  present  article  is  noi  the  consideration  of 
all  the  diseases  which  may  produce  d\spl,a°ia  as  a 
symptom,  but  .  hi,  fl\  to  notice  this  effect',  asdepe'ndin» 

upon  spasm,  paralysis,  or  some  bid  chance  ot  si  roe 

ture  afli'Cling  the  pharynx  oi  oesophagus.  • 
Spasmodic  dysphagia,  as  Baion  Boyer  hag  remarksd 
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principally  occurs  in  nervous  individuals,  hysterical 
females,  and  hypochondriacal  men.  It  is  sometimes 
an  attendant  on  feveis  ;  it  is  declared  to  be  constant  In 
hydrophobia  and  epilepsy,  and  occasionally  present 
in  particular  forms  of  mania.— {Traite  des  Mai.  U»r. 
t.  7,  p.  151.)  However,  with  respect  to  hydrophobia, 
he  foregoing  assertion  should  be  received!  Willi  some 
qualification,  for  reasons  so  fally 
part  of  this  work  (see  Hydrophobia),  thai,  it  W  u ne- 
cessary here  to  dwell  upon  the  subject,  bp-asm.  die 
dysphagia  is  said  also  to  be  sometimes  a  coiisequence 
of  taking  cold  drink  after  a  violent  fit  of  aiige x,  of 
strong  impressions  on  the  imagination ;  of  worms  m 

thWhen  the 'spasm  is  situated  in  the  pharynx  and  upper 
rjart  of  the  oesophagus,  and  is  considerable,  neither  so- 
Fias  nor  liquids  can  be  swallowed,  and  the  patient  has 
great  pain  and  a  sense  of  constriction  in  his  throat; 
When  he  tries  to  swallow  any  thing  soft,  or  even 
fluid,  he  is  seized  with  acute  pain,  insufferable  nau- 
sea, and  violent  agitation  of  the  whole  frame.    In  this 
case,  the  spasm  is  never  restricted  to  the  pharynx  and 
upper  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  but  extends  to  other  or- 
gans, the  inability  of  swallowing  coming  on  in  the  midst 
of  numerous  other  spasmodic  symptoms  exceedingly 
complicated,  and  sometimes  of  a  very  alarming  nature. 
When  it  is  the  middle,  or  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus, 
which  is  concerned,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  hyste- 
rical women,  the  food  passes  through  the  pharynx  and 
unaffected  portion  of  the  oesophagus  with  tolerable  fa- 
cility :  but  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  seat  of  the  spasm 
it  is  either  stopped  or  descends  farther  with  great  dim 
culty  and  effort:   Liquids,  especially  when  warm  and 
swallowed  slowly  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  usually 
pass  down  with  more  ease  than  solid  substances. 
When  the  matter  to  be  conveyed  into  the  stomach 
reaches  the  point  of  obstruction,  the  generality  of  pa- 
tients are  attacked  with  pain  extending  along  the  spine 
between  the  shoulders,  and  sometimes  shooting  to  the 
stomach,  which  is  considerably  disturbed,  and  often 
discharges  its  contents.   In  some  cases,  however,  no 
no  such  pain  is  experienced,  and  whatever  the  patients 
try  to  convey  into  their  stomachs  regurgitates  quietly 
into  their  mouths.   Although  spasmodic  dysphagia  is 
mostly  complicated  with  other  marks  of  disorder  of 
the  nervous  system,  it  is  sometimes  unattended  with 
any  particular  impairment  of  the  health—  {Boyer,  t. 

7'  As  the  treatment  of  spasmodic  affections  of  the  pha- 
rynx and  oesophagus  belongs  rather  to  the  physician 
than  the  surgeon,  1  shall  be  very  brief  on  the  subject. 
The  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  infirmity,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  particular  state  of  the  mind  or  constitution 
giving  rise  to  the  spasm,  is  the  principal  thing  at  which 
the  practitioner  should  first  aim.  Thus  Boyer  cured 
an  hysterical  woman  of  a  difficulty  and  dread  of  swal- 
lowing solid  food  by  attending  her  at  her  meals  twice 
every  day  for  a  month,  and  gradually  convincing  her 
of  the  absurdity  of  her  apprehension  of  being  suffocated 
by  attempting  to  swallow  solid  aliment.— {Vol.  cit.  p. 
154.)  Sauvages  makes  mention  of  an  hysterical  fe- 
male, whose  difficulty  of  swallowing  was  cured  by  a 
regimen  consisting  of  regular  exercise,  cold  bathing, 
and  milk-diet.  The  most  successful  remedies,  however, 
are  said  to  have  been  camphor  in  large  doses,  and 
opium  taken  in  draughts  or  pills,  or  administered  in 
clysters:  blisters  and  cupping-glasses  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  or  to  the  epigastrium.  Anodyne 
embrocations  are  also  stated  to  have  been  useful.  At 
the  present  day,  the  common  idea,  that  many  anoma- 
lous affections  depend  upon  disorder  of  the  liver  and 
diees*tive  organs,  leads  to  the  frequent  employment  of 
the  compound  calomel  pill,  and  decoct,  sarsaparilla:, 
with  draughts  of  senna,  rhubarb,  and  gentian  pro  re 

""nvsnhagia  may  originate  from  a  weakened  or  para- 
lvtic  «  ateof  the  muscular  fibres,  which  enter  into  the 
SC  me  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  The  affec- 
Hon  may  be  either  symptomatic  or  idiopathic.  The 
first  case  frequently  occurs  in  febrrie  diseases,  and  is 
ppnerallv  set  down  by  writers  as  a  very  unfavourable 

said  to  be  little  or  not  at  all  understood,  and  the  only 
remark  which  can  be  safely  made  respecting  them  is 


that  they  are  usually  connected  with  constitutional  dc 

rawuheregard  to  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the 
rrsonhagus,  when  the  disorder  is  complete,  deglutition 
is  absolutely  prevented,  and,  if  the  patient  tries  to  sw  al. 
low  the  food  lodges  in  the  pharynx,  and  sonietiaiei 
produces  violent  lits  of  coughing-  Some  patients  eat 
solid  substances  with  moderate  tacihty ;  but  find  more 
or  less  difficulty  in  taking  liquids.  Others  can  swallow 
hastily  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  at  a  time,  yet  cannot 
drink  slowly  and  a  little  at  once.  Morgagni  relates  an 
instance  of  still  greater  singularity,  which  was  an 
ability  to  swallow  all  kinds  of  food  very  well,  except 
the  last  mouthful,  which  always  remained  in  the  aw 
phagus  until  the  next  repast.— {De  Scd.  et  Cam.  Motb, 
epist.  28,  arl.U.)  In  cases  of  dysphagia  from  para- 
lysis the  patient  suffers  no  pain,  nor  sense  of  choking , 
if  the  neck  be  examined,  no  hardness  nor  swelling  can 
be  felt  ;  and  a  probang  descends  down  the  gullet  with, 
out  the  slightest  impediment.— {Boyer,  t.  7,  p.  158.) 

In  its  duration  and  termination  dysphagia  from  pan 
lysis  presents  considerable  variety ;  the  complete  para- 
lysis sometimes  proves  rapidly  fatal,  not  however,  at 
I  conceive,  "on  account  of  the  affection  of  the  oesopha- 
gus alone,  but  other  complications,  and  the  eihauslion 
arising  from  inadequate  nutrition.  Thus,  Tulpius  re- 
lates an  instance,  in  which  a  woman  died  on  these- 
venth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  inability  to 
swallow,  notwithstanding  every  endeavour  was  made 
to  support  her  with  nourishment  thrown  up  the-  rectum, 
which  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done,  as  the 
would  not  allow  a  tube  to  be  passed  down  the  cesopha- 
«us.  In  other  cases,  the  patients  live  a  considerable 
time,  and  afterward  perfectly  recover,  and  (his some- 
times under  the  disadvantage  of  having  been  entirely 
supported  for  several  weeks  with  broth-clysters,  as  we 
find  exemplified  in  a  case  recorded  by  Riimazzini 
Certain  examples  are  also  reported,  m  which  the  pa- 
tients had  their  food  forced  into  the  stomach  by  meant 
of  probangs  for  years,  and  either  ultimately  recovered 
their  power  of  swallowing,  or  in  this  manner  pro 
longed  their  days  without  any  cure  taking,  plnce- 
{SlalpartvanderWeil,  vol.  2,  Obs.  28;  Willis, Pham. 
Bat.  sect.  2,  cap.  1,  p.  45.)  . 

Paralysis  of  the  oesophagus  is  to  be  treated,  on  trie 
same  principles  as  other  paralytic  affections;  a  sub- 
ject which  I  shall  not  be  expected  to  discuss  ;  T)Ut  It  it 
of  importance  that  practitioners  recollect,  in  Uieie 
cases,  the  very  essential  service  derived  from  the  use 
of  elastic  gum  catheters,  with  which  the  requisite  food 
and  medicines  may  be  injected  into  the  stomach. 

Dysphagia,  from  organic  disease  or  morbl I  change 
of  structure,  is  the  most  frequent  case,  and  generally 
the  most  difficult  of  cure.    In  dissections,  the  pane tes 
of  the  oesophagus  are  often  found  considerably  thicK- 
ened,  indurated,  and  scirrhous,  or  sometime*  a  ; 
cartilaginous,  and  even  ossified.  The  parts  where 
pharynx  terminates  in  the  oesophagus  and  wl  ere  uie 
latter  lube  joins  the  stomach,  are  om"™1^,^, 
verted  into  thick  scirrhous  rings,  with  or  witnoui 
ulceration,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pyiont . 
In  one  fatal  case  of  dysphagia  from  dise ase  oT I lie  car 
diac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  oesophagus  was  o  r, 
distended  into  a  sac,  reaching  from  two  in .(In 
the  pharynx  down  to  the  diseased  part, andcapabi  o' 
holding  two  quarts.-(  T.  Purton,m  ^ed-^.;{St 
Dec,  1621.)    But  such  diseases  are  not  restri Mi  low 
aboye-mentioped  parts  of  the  oesophagus,  but  g 
times  occupy  other  points  of  the  passage. 
the  organic  disease  producing  a  difficulty  or  imp* 
bility  of  deglutition  always  situated  in  the  coau  oi 
oesophagus  itself:  for  the  surrounding  parts  BKWjg 
to  various  diseases  which  may  have  the  same  enw 
Thus,  dysphagia  may  depend  upon  enlargement  oi  . 
thyroid  gland ;  tumours  formed  between  the  rau  » 
and  oesophagus,  or  at  some  other  point  near  lie 
tube;  swelling  and  induration  of  the  thymus  b 
aneurism  of  the  aorta;  enormous  enlareemeni »  ^ 
liver;  and  diseased  lymphatic  glands -in  the  vrcim  j 
that  portion  of  the  oesophagus  which  is  coverea ») 
peritoneum,  and  the  largest  of  which  glands  an, 
ated  near  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  just  at  tnejw 
where  the  oesophagus  inclines  a  little  to  tne  n* 
to  make  way  for  the  aorta.— (Boyer,  t.  7,  p.  «»•)  js 
This  last  author  sets  down  every  case  ot  WW™ 
depending  urxm  organic  disease  of  the  oesopn-  i, 
incurable ;  and  with  respect  to  the  cure  oi  oi««  . 
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amples,  in  which  that  tube  is  compressed  by  swellings 
in  its  vicinity,  as  these  are  almost- always,  beyond  the 
power  of  medicine  and  surgery,  the  prognosis  is  nearly 
as  unfavourable  as  where  there  i9  a  change  of  struc- 
ture in  the  oesophagus  itself.  There  are  no  unequivo- 
cal symptoms  by  which  a  case  of  dysphagia  from  en- 
largement of  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oesophagus 
can  be  known  from  several  Other  forms  of4be  com- 
jilaint.  Hence,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  correctness 
of  certain  cases  recprded  by  Ruyjsch  (Advers.  Anal. 
Med.  Chir.  dec.  1,  art.  10,  p.  24),  and  Haller  ( Opuscul. 
Pathol,  obs.  71),  where  dysphagia,  stated  to  have  been 
jiroduced  by  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  was  cured  by 
mercurial  frictions,  or  pills  composed  of  calpmel,  aloes, 
and  camphor.  As  Boyer  justly  remarks,  these  ac- 
counts of  the  nature  of  thediseases  ftius  cured  are  the 
more  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  the  resolution  of  chronic 
swellings  of  lymphatic  glands,  even  when  externally 
situated,  is  very  difficult  and  frequently  impracticable, 
notwithstanding  the  -use  of  topical  applications  may 
here  be  combined  with  the  exhibition  .of  internal  me- 
dicines.— (T.  7,  p.  109.)  However,  dismissing  the 
question,  whether  the  cases  really  arose  from  the  pres- 
sure of  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  or  not,  the  facts  of 
the  cures  having  taken  place  under  the  use  of  mer- 
curial medicines,  are  of  themselves  interesting.  Seve- 
ral writers  consider  that  there  is  a  great  analogy  be- 
tween certain  forms  of  constriction  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  strictures  of  the  urethra,  and  Mauchart  recom- 
mended the  twp  diseases  tp  be  treated  on  the  same 
principles  with  bougies  and  elastic  gum  catheters. 
Baron  Boyer,  however,  represents  this  doctrine  as 
completely  errpiieous,  declaring  that  the  affection  of 
the  (esophagus  is  of  the  nature  of  scirrhus,  and  abso- 
lutely incurable.  He  relates  one  case  in  which  a 
woman's  life  was  prolonged  by  the  use  of  an  elastic 
gum  catheter,  though  it  proved  of  no.  service  as  a 
means  of  permanently  dilating  the  diseased  part;  and, 
notwithstanding  nourishing  liquids  were  plentifully 
luji  i  ted  into  the  stomach,  the  patient  suffered  a  good 
deal  from  hunger,  and  died  exhausted  about  three  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  disorder.  This  case,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  received  as  a  proof  of  the  rneffiBa'cy  of 
bougies  for  what  is  commonly  implied  by  a  stricture 
of  the  ocsophffigus,  because  the  nature  of  the  disease 
was  not  ascertained  by  an  inspection  of  the  oesophagus 
after  death,  and  the  case  might  have  depended  upon 
some  organic  disease  either  of  this  tube  or,  the  parts  in 
its  vicinity  not  classed  by  the  generality  pf  modern 
writers  with  strictures  of  the  passage. 

The  following  are  some  of  Sir  Everard  Home's  sen- 
timents respecting  these  last  cases. 

As  the  oesophagus  is  required  to  be  wider  at  one 
time  and  narrower  at  another,  in  order  to  be  fitted  for 
conveying  the  different  kinds  of  food  into  the  stomach, 
it  is  nearly  under  the  same  circumstances  with  respect 
to  the  formation  of  stricture  as  the  urethra.  For  ob- 
vious reasons,  strictures  of  the  oespphagus  are  much 
less  frequent  than  {hose  of  the  urethra.  However 
they  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  produce  symp- 
toms even  much  more  distressing  and  dangerous  than 
those  Which  ordinarily  arise  from  analogous  obstruc- 
tions In  the  passage  for  the  urine. 

Of  course,  the  most  remarkable  symptom  of  a  stric- 
ture n  the  (Esophagus  is  the  difficulty  of  swallowing 
wnicli  must  be  greater  or  less  according  as  the  obstruc- 
tion is  more  or  less  cpmplete.  Spmetimes  np  splid  food 
JV,  nnnf  ,Ca"  T  dow"  int0  tl,e  stomach,  and  fluids 

ouan ffi  Th-  * "  ■  great  difficU,,y  and  in  sma" 
quant  ties    Th  Is  is,  m  some  instances,  attended  with 

considerable  pain,  which  extends  along  the  fauces  to 
eilu?«r0'  Thf '"'  ™d  thr°""11  the  ^taenia's Uubl 
and  Ks  is  a  rnnti  l181"  1SOmet,"les  returns,  at  intervals 
and  lasts  a  considerable  time,  even  when  no  effort  is 
made  to  swallow.  If  a  bougie  of  proper  si  "e  be  intro- 
duced down  the  pharynx,  it  will  often  b topped  bv 

tor,  l  om  Sir  Everard  Home's  remarks,  it  annears  Ihn 
the  obstruction  is geneially.as  high  upas  ids  St  „n- 
However,  there  are  other  cases  in  rtr  h  S  ' 
tion  i  only  of  .a  spasmodic  nalurl,  and  i  the* a 
bougie  may  be  passed  quite  down.  ?itfe  curios ,h«» 
strictures  high  up  in  the  (esophagus ^  ofte  Z'as 'on 
ulceration  in  this  tube  very  low  down  to ward fSE 
stomach,  just  as  strictures  in  th T  ^thra  occ's ^n 
ulceration  In  that  passage  towards  the  bladder  T„?s 
h  mott  apt  to  occur  when,  strictures  of  the  oesophagus 


have  been  of  long  continuance,  and  may  arise  from  the 
efforts  in  retching,  which  frequently  come  pn  and 
must  strain  the  parts  already  deprived  pf  their  na'tural 
actions,  and  pf  the  benefit  of  the  secretions  with  which 
they  are  lubricated  in  a  healthy  state.  When  such 
ulceration  takes  place,  the  characters  of  the  original 
disease*  are  lost;  and  when  the  ulceration  extends  up- 
vvaids,  the  stricture  itself  may  be  destroyed.  A  bougie 
introduced  under  such  circumstances  will,  in  general, 
have  its  point  entangled  in  the  ulcer;  and  When  so 
skilfully  directed  as  to  go  down  into  the  oesophagus,  it 
will  meet  with  a  difficulty  while  it  is  passing  the  com- 
mencement of.  the  ulcerated  part  o.f  the  oesophagus, 
and  another  impediment  where  it  leaves  the  ulcer,  and 
enters  the  sound  portion  of  the  oespphagus  below. 
These  two  resistances  may  lead  to  the  supposition,  that 
tliere  are  &vo  strictures  while,  in  fact  there  is  not  one, 
only  ulceration  as  above  described. 

Strictures  in  the  oesophagus  are  sometimes  so  com- 
plete, that  swallowing  even  fluids  4s  utterly  prevented ; 
the  patient  is  obliged  to  have  all  nourishment  injected 
intra  anum,  and  in  general  soon,  perishes  in  a  most 
emaciated  condition. 

Though  any  part  of  the  oesophagus  is  liable  to  the 
kind  of  contractions  forming  strictures,  the  part  imme- 
diately behind  the  cricoid  cartilage,  where  the  pharynx 
ends  and  the  oesophagus  begins,  is  the  most  frequent 
seat  of  the  obstruction.  Those  which  are  situated 
farther  down  do  not  so  easily  admit  of  being  exaniincd 
and  relieved  by  any  surgical  operatipn.  Strictures  of 
the  oesophagus  occupy  but  a  small  extent  of  the  pas- 
sage, consist  of  a  transverse  fold  of  the  internal  mem- 
brane, and  are  attended  with  little  thickening  of  the 
adjacent  parts.  These  latter  circumstances  are  sucfc 
as  render  the  disease  capable  of  receiving  relief  either 
from  simple  or  armed  bougies. 

There  are  two,  other  diseases  of  the  oesophagus 
which  have  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  strictures. 
One  is  a  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  oesophagus, 
which  extends  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  generally 
ends  in  a  cancer  or  an  incurable  disease.  The  other 
affection  is  an  ulcer  of  the  lining  of  the  passage,  com 
monly  situated  a  little  below  the  seat  of  the  stricture 
on  the  back  part  of  the  tube.  In  the  early  state,  these 
diseases  can  only  be  distinguished  from  a  stricture  by 
an  examination  with  a  bougie ;  afterward  their  nature 
becomes  clear  enough  from  other  symptoms  which 
arise.  Strictures  also  take  place  more  commonly  in 
young  subjects ;  the  other  two  diseases  in  the  mpre  ad- 
vanced peripds  of  life. 

Sir  E.  Home  has  found,  that  a  bougie  can  be  more 
easily  introduced  into  the  (esophagus  when  the  toneue 
is  brought  forwards  out  of  the  mputh.  This  gentleman 
remarks,  that  when  a  bpugie  is  passed,  with  a  view  of 
learning  the  nature  of  the  case,  if  it  passes  down  to 
the  distance  of  eight  inches,  measuring  from  the  cutting 
edge  nf  the  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  its  extremity 
has  gone  beyond  the  usual  seat  ef  stricture.  If  it  be 
withdrawn  witheut  any  resistance,  the  aperture  in  the 

n.n?i?g«  '."fl,11'^  b?  lar8erthfln  the  bougie  em- 
ployed. But  if  he  bougie  stops  at  the  distance  of  six 
nches  and  a  half,  or  even  lower,  it  must  be  retained 
here  with  a  uniform  pressure  for  half  a  minute,  so  as 
to  receive  on  its  point  an  impression  of  the  surface  by 
which  it  was  opposed.  If  the  end  of  the  bougie  re- 
tains its  natural  form,  or  nearly  so,  and  there  is  an  in 
dentation  on  one  side  of  it,  or  all  around  it.  the  sur- 
hfnV.  Ti^  i?n.Cr.'UtLe  there  is  a  ^ricture.  On  the  other 
hand  should  the  bougie  descend  without  impediment 

rtfj  c"  !"ches  and  a  half>  and  wl,en  withdrawn 

£L£  •  "3  ?omt  aPPear  insular  and  jagged,  the 
cesopna-us3"  °n  the  P°sterior  Part  of  the 

The  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  Sir  E.  Home 
consists  either  in  passing  a  common  bougie  occasionally 
tniougli  the  stricture,  and  employing  one  of  a  larger 
size,  m  proportion  as  Hie  dilatation  of  the  obstruction  is 
effected;  or  else  in  introducing  an  armed  bougie  at 
convenient  intervals.  The  views  which  I  take  of  the 
disease  would  lead  me  to  prefer  giving  a  full  and  fair 
trial  to  the  employment  of  elastic  gum  catheters. 
Consult  Practical  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of 
tinctures  hr  the  Urethra  and  (Esophagus,  3  vols,  ed 
3,  1805,  vol.  2, 1803,  and  vol.  3, 1821,  by  Sir  E.  Home. 
Ph.  H.  Beuttel  de  Struma  (Esophagi ;  hujusque  Coalitu 
difflcili  ac  abnlita  Deglutitionis  Causis  (in  Htdi-r'm 
Disp   Chir.  2  ,  395),   Tubing.  1742.    Mauckn  j* 
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Struma  (Esophagi,  Tubing.  1742.  Warner,  Cases 
in  Sargeiy,  -.  -jO,  ed.  4.  P.  A.  J-  Zinckanairil,  de 
Clysterum  jv"ui— >nt<uM  Antiquitutr,  et  UsU  (.Tnllni 
Opusc.  1. 39!>).  A.  Vutey,  et  F.  A.  Zinckernugel  de  De- 
glutuionis  dijicilis  et  impidit<e  CausiS  abditis  (HikUeri. 
Disp  ad  Morb.  1,577).  E.  F.  Bulistus  de  Fame  letbnU 
ex  cullosa  Oris  Ventriculi  Aiigustia.  J.  M.  Eccardus, 
De  his  qui  diuviount  sine  Aliuiento,  itu.  Kilitc  Halsat. 
1711.  Boyer,  Truitt  de,  Mai.  C/ur.  t.  7,  8oo.  Puns, 
1821.    C.  Bell,  Surgical  Obs.  vol.  f. 

[The  following  judicious  and  practical  observations 
On  Hie  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  aje 
communicated  to  me  by  Professor  Jan  eson  ol  Ball) 
more,  to  whose  ingenuiiy  1  have  already  borne  testis, 
mony  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  and  io  whom  our 
profession  is  largely  indebted  for  many  original  and 
important  improvements.  As  so  little  is  said  on  this 
subject  by  surgical  authors,  and  so  much  less  known 
by  practitioners,  I  have  been  unwilling  to  deteriorate 
from  the  utility  of  his  communication,  and  have  there- 
fore inserted  it  entire.  But  as,this  Dictionary  neces- 
sarily excludes  cuts  and  engravings  of  eveiy  kind,  I 
am  under  the  necessity  of  referring  for  the  size  and 
configuration  of  his  ball-probes,  bjugies,  and  probaugs 
to  the  Medical  Recorder  for  1825. 

STRICTURE  OF  THE  CESOPHAGUS. 

"  There  are  perhaps  few  subjects  connected  with  sur- 
gery upon  which  we  have  less  information  of  a  prac- 
tical nature  than  stricture  of  the  (Esophagus,  and  yet 
we  know  by  the  reports  of  post  obituary  appearances 
that  such  diseases  are  sometimes  met  with;  and  we 
cannot  well  imagine  a  more  distressing  form  of  dis- 
ease than  the  giadual  obliteration  »f  the  (esophageal 
tube.  We  find  som'e  noiice  of  its  treatment  in  the 
works  of  Boyer  and  other  French  authoi  ities ;  also  in 
the  works  of  Mr.  Home  and  Mr.  C.  Bell.  These  au- 
thorities recommend  bougies,  tubes,  caustic,  &c.  Our 
observation  has  led  us  to  believe  that  none  of  these 
means  are  well  suited  to  the  removal  of  oesophageal 
stricture.  And  for  ouiselves,  we  should  shudder  at 
the  idea  of  applying  caustic  to  a  tube  so  much  out  of 
reach,  and  so  very  important  to  our  existence. 

We  shall  not  detain  the  reader,  however,  with  any 
detail  of  the  various  methods  practised  and  recom- 
mended by  authors;  but  shall  briefly  state  our  own 
method,  which  we  think  belter  suited  to  the  malady  in 
view  than  any  oi  her  which  we  have  lieaid  of  or  tested. 

In  order  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  our  method 
of  treating  stricture  of  the  tiiroat,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  state  some  of  the  particulars  of  a  very  interesting 
case.  The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  lady  of  refined 
mine"  and  feeble  and  delicale  habit  of  body,  aged  up- 
wards .if  forty  years.  She  has  experienced  much  dif- 
ficulty in  swallowing  solids  for  two  years,  but  can 
6wallow  liquids  with  tolerable  facility.  Her  food 
must  be  chewed  with  much  care,  and  even  then  it  is 
only  pulpy  articles  that  can  be  managed  with  any  sort 
of  comfort:  animal  food  can  only  be  taken  at  times, 
and  with  great  difficulty.  There  is  no  pain  or  sore- 
ness in  the  'part,  nor  is  there  any  interruption  in  her 
breathing;  but  at  times,  afjer  eating,  she  feels  an  un- 
pleasant stinging  sensation  just  below  the  lobe  of 
the  left  ear.  She  has  been  dyspeptic,  and  the  affection 
of  the  throat  ascribed  by  several  respectable  physicians 
to  that  disease,  to  imagination,  &c. 

The  patient  is  not  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
but  dates  its  commencement  from  an  accidental  chok- 
ing in  swallowing  a  piece  of  beef.  From  lhat  time 
there  has  been  more  or  less  disability  in  swallowing, 
anil  she  has  been  subject  to  occasional  choking  at  table. 
The  disease  formed  suddenly  to  considerable  extent ; 
but  has  ht-en  gradually  increasing,  and  at  this  time  she 
is  seriously  threatened  With  Starvation.  In  examining 
the  throat  we  perceived  it  sort  of  crepitus  from  wind ; 
and  we  were  informed,  that  the  patient  was  areatly 
annoyed  by  a  strange  noise  which  proceeded  from 
about  the  part  upon  which  we  pressed.  We  were  cnn- 
viuced  from  ibis  circumstance,  that  the  (Esophagus  was 
somewhat  dilated,  below  the  stricture,  and  afforded  a 
lodgement  for  air"  which  might  occa>ioiially  rise,  up 
from  the  strtmach. 

We  ascertained,  by  feeling,  that  there  was  no  tu- 
mour at  this  point  in  the  lube,  or  which  might  press 
upon  it.  We  now  a'tenipted  M  pa-s  down  a  piohang, 
but  found  it  arrested  about  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  a  o  m 


nns*ed  through  the  stricture.  This  extmiinntlnn  wu 
made  on  the  2d  Deceu.bei ,  1823.  The  next  day,  Li i«J« 
were  again  ineffectually  lim«.«s  wi.h  the  bougies. 

We  shall  not  sJop  to  deiail  ilie  daily  renmiks  upon 
this  case ;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  after  in  lug  vnrloin 
expedients,  we  devised  the  probaugs,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Medicul  Recorder  for  1825.  On  tlu<  fj.liuf 
December,  we  suco  eded  in  passing  the  hall-pmbt 
marked  No.  2;  but  not  i ill  alter  long  trials  will)  ilund 
No.  t.  The  ball  passed  the  sliiclme  with  ajirk, Hid 
we  now  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  .stria  ore  was  con- 
fined  to  a  small  extent;  and  hence  we  perceive  one  of 
the  advantages  ol'  using  the  hall-probe,  as  we  umld 
thereby  measure  the  sides  of  the  lube  tar  bdior  i|lnn 
wiih  a  flexible  lube  or  bougie.  We  also  ascerlaimil 
that  there  was  no  very  reuiaikable  tiidiii ttlion, nllljough 
the  parts  were  obviously  much' closed  by  stollllnj,  li 
w  as  several  days  before  either  of  ihe  hall  probes  could 
be  parsed  again. 

By  ihe  22d  -of  the  month,  the  parts  having;  Inst  some- 
thing of  their  sensibility,  and  the  patient,  tuijiporled  by 
her  good  sense,  had  acquired  the  power  Of  hearing  (li 
presence  of  the  probaug  much  better  than  at  Hut 
Having  by  this  succeeded  pretty  well  in  the  pracllceof 
introducing  the  ball  pi  obes,  but  finding  lioiinpriivciiwiil, 
it  occurred  to  us*,  that  as  we  could  get  the  ball  -jimbt 
through  ihe  stricture,  we  might  passa  suitable  prubang 
on  Ihe  same  wire,  and  thus  apply  a  little  pressure,  pre- 
suming on  the  certainty,  that  the  wire  would  guide  Ihe 
prohang  through  the  contracted  part.  For  lliis  pur- 
pose we  contrived  the  probaug  No.  1. 

We  operated  by  passing  the  hall  probe  about  Iwo 
inches  through  the  stricture,  then  its  oilier  end  wai 
slipped  through  the  hole  in  the  prohafig,  aiid  having 
passed  it  (the  prohang)  as  far  as  the  lofllof  the  tongue, 
ihe  wire  of  Ihe  hall-probe  and  the  staff  of  ihe  probaug 
were  brought  together,  and  ihe  whole  passed  lluough 
the  stricture.  This  was  repeated  for  some  limtrevery 
second  day,  afterward  every  day,  and  at  each  tint*  Ihe 
prohang  was  made  to  pass  three  or  four  limes  tlirough 
the  stricture. 

Alter  using  the  probang  about  three  or  four  weeks,- 
we  could  pass  the  hall  probe  with  facility;  whereas,  at 
first,  i he  use  of  Ihe  ball  probe  was  attended  with  ounh 
difficulty  and  occasional  disappointment.  The  pro- 
bang  passing  freely  through  the  stricture,  and  the 
power  of  deglutition  having  considerably  improved, 
we  commenced  the  use  of  the  prohang  No.  2. 

A  few  weeks  were  employed  in  the use  of  this  se- 
cond instrument.  It  was  passed  tlitoiigivlbe  stricture 
with  tolerable  ease,  but  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
withdraw  it.  Some  strain  was  put  on  the  pints  in 
drawing  out  the  instrument,  anil  in  some  degree  inter- 
fered with  her  swallowing  for  some  little  liuie  after- 
ward. On  one  or  two  occasions,  a  little  Wood  ap- 
peared in  the  mucus  which  was  spit  up,  tliH  >i  WM 
mere  streaks.  The  soreness  was  not  considerable  at 
any  time,  and  although  we  were  extremely  anxious  lo 
avoid  producing  any  soreness,  we  persisted  in  ihe  use 
of  the  prohang.  We  were  soon  led  io  believe,  lhat  an 
instrument  so  perfectly  smooth,  if  cautiously  managed, 
would  tend  lo  sinoothen  and  heal  the  parts.  We  were 
aware  of  the  advantages  attending  the  use  of  well- 
polished  sounds  in  stricture  of  the  urethra. 

No.  2  having  been  brought  to  passUhrongh  Ihe  stric- 
ture wilh  great  ease,  after  some  weeks' employment'1' 
it,  we  commenced  Ihe  use  of  No.  3.  This  instrument 
also  passed  with  facility,  and  produced  no  soieiu-M, 
but  could  only  be  passed  through  the  obstruction  by  Hie 
aid  of  the  ball  probe  or  guide.  We  now  began  from 
time  to  time  to  try  the  probang  without  lh»  guide,  out 
could  never  succeed. 

As  wilh  No.  2  so  with  No.  3,  we  continued  iis  em- 
ployment some  wee  ks,  and  then  hegao  wilh  N"  4. 
This  passed  with  tolerable  facility,  hul  if  passed  nliiw 
loo  low  it  occasioned  very  painful  and  iiulesctihsM* 
feelings  in  the  thorax';  this  we  attributed  lo  tin?  disten- 
tion of  the  nerves  surrounding  the  oesophagus.. 

We  have  remarked  in  our  notes  of  Ihfs  ruse,  th«t 
some  weeks  afier  using  ihe  probnng  No.  4,  that  llltj* 
tient  swallowed  much  belter;  hut  the  sti  iciure  still 
clos  s  afier  withdrawing  the  probaug,  so  as  to  ri'iiilerll 
still  son  . ■what  difficult  at  limes  in  introduce eilhernt 
Ihe  hall-probe's;  the  difficulty  is,  however,  slighl  l» 
comparison  to  what  il  wai  some  weeks  ago.  N"  5 
was  now  passed;  its  introduction  was  very  painful  for 


mon  flexible  bougie  was  next  tried  but  could  not  be  I  a  lew  limes* in  consequence  of  which  we  Itft  to'** 
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intervals  between  tlie  times  of  using  the  instrument, 
but  never  more  than  iwooi  three  days  From  this  time 
nothing  remaikable  occurred,  in  tlie  case;  the  paiieni 
is  quite  comloi  table'  in  repaid  to  swallowing,  hut, 
owing  III  our  nut  being  able  to  pass  the  probang  with- 
out the  guide,  she  was  desirous  of  continuing  tlie  dila 
lalinu.  And,  indeed,  we  were  fully  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  continuing  to  dilate  lor  a  length  of  time. 
The  use  of  ihe  instruments  was  continued  once  a  day, 
Sundays  excepted,  till  about  the  middle  of  September, 
at  winch  time  we  were  confined  by  fever,  and  there 
was  a  suspension  of  two  mouths. 

Upon  our  recovery,  we  resumed  the  use  of  the  pro- 
ban^,  and  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  any 
mateiiul  alteration  had  taken  place,  we  passed  the  in- 
strument lower  than  usual,  perhaps  a  little  lower  than 
the  sternum  :  site  instantly  started  forwards,  as  if  much 
Alarmed,  and  staled  that  she  had  felt  a  most  violent 
shock  through  the  spine. 

Tin:  case  was  about  a  year  under  treatment,!  de- 
ducting two  months  of  lost  time.  The  pntbangs  would 
still  not  pass  without  the  guide,  but  they  cmild  be 
passed  through  the  stricture  together  with  greatTaci- 
lity.  The  patient  could  at  this  time  partake  with  com- 
fort nf  all  so/is  of  diet,  and  swallow  it  with  readiness. 
In  short,  there  was  a  complete  removal  of  the  stric 
■in  f.  hut  there  was  some  peculiar  derangement  at  the 
termination  of  the  pharynx,  by  which  some  part  was 
made  to  act  as  a  valve;  but  when  the  muscles  of  de 
glutiiiiin  acted,  this  was  removed  or  lified,  and  the 
food  descended;  there  was  not  now  any  traces  of  in- 
duration or  thickening. 

It  seems  proper  to  mention ,  that  we  cou  Id  never  suc- 
ceed in  making  the  probang  pass  into  the  pharynx  by 
sliding  it  along  the  wire  of  the  guide ;  but  when  it  had 
reached  the  root  of  tlie  tongue,  the  wire  of  the  guide, 
already  through  the  stricture,  and  the  staff  of  the  pro- 
bang  were  held  together,  and  thus  introduced.  By  this 
procedure,  the  ball  of  the  probe  passed  considerably 
lower  than  the  probang,  and  probably  went  into  the 
stomach ;  the  wire,  however,  was  too  limber,  and, 
armed  as  it  was  with  its  ball,  it  could  not  do  any  mis 
chief.  The  wire  is  steel,  and  quite  flexible,  and,inuch 
more  free  from  sudden  bends,  which  so  readily  take 
place  in  common  iron  wire.  . 

We  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  the  foregoing 
case  somewhat  in  detail,  as  well,  on  account  of  it3  in- 
teresting peculiarities,  as  with  a  view  of  showing,  that 
ilr  ihe  instrument  which  we  used  is  probably  the 
•inly  thing  winch  could  have  succeeded  in  this  case,  it 
ha  ..I  '  ihe  advantage  of  being  well  suited  to  all  cases 
where  dilatation  is  likely  to  succeed. 

We  tried  various  kinds  of  tubes  in  this  case,  but 
could  not  make  them  pass  the  stricture,  though  accus- 
tomed to  pass  the  tube  into  the  oesophagus.  The  stric- 
ture being  mostly  at  the  beginning  of  the  oesophagus 
ithai  is  wider  the  cricoid  cartilage),  the  curvature  of 
the  MiJet  by  which  the  tube  must  be  passed,  if  made 
i lie  curvature  of  the  pharynx  and  fauces,  will 
strike  against  the  anterior  part'of  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx,  arid  will  not,  therefore,  be  likely  to  passdown- 
wards  through  the  gullet.  If  we  draw  out  the  stilet, 
after  fairly  entering  the  tube  into  the  pharynx,  it  will 
be  too  flexible  to  pass  through  any  considerable  stric- 
ture. 

A  material  advantage  possessed  by  the  probang  over 
lite  tube,  is  that  of  giving  less  interruption  to  the  re- 
spiration. The  tube,  bv  pressing  on  ihe  root  of  the 
tongue  and  epiglottis,  will  greatly  obstruct  the  trachea, 
but  the  proband,  having  but  a  small  shaft  or  bandle,  will 
only  press  moderately  on^he  posterior  side  of  the  tra- 
chea at  one  point  >  and  being  guided  through  the  stric- 
ture by  the  guiding  wire,  we  can  pass  the  probang  with 
rapidity  through  the  stiicture. 

The  nbove.casi!  will  serve  to  show  with  how  much 
caution  we  proceeded,  lest  we  might  iiroduce  a  sore  in 
the  Mr  cturetl  part.  We  did  not  venture  to  enlarge  till 
several  Week*  use  of  each  less  size:  this  will  appear 
obvious,  by  the  (act  of  our  continuing  the  treatment 
twelve  months;  and  by  the  gradual  manner  in  which 
we  enlarged  Our  probangs.    Indeed,  we  hold  it  to  be 

important,  that  the  whalebone  used  for  the  I  dies  of 

the  |Mobu  g  should  be  slender, that  they  mav  not  be 
forced  in  too  hmd.  3  v<-t"^ 

We  are  persuaded  that  this  method  of'treating  «tric 
tore  of  the  oe-ophagns  will,  in  most  cases  at  least  do 
away  the  necessity  for  Ihe  prtctice  recommended  of 


weaiing  a  flexible  tube  in  the  part.  At  all  ever  ts,  in 
the  ca.-e  unilei  notice,  the  lul.e  could  not.  have  been 
made  available,  since  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  even  a 
probaug,  could  be  passed  without  the  guide. 

We  have  met  with  two  very  formidable  cases  of 
stricture  since  we  treated  ihe  one  above  noticed.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  notice  them,  it  may  be  proper  to 
state,  that  we  saw  our  patient  about  a  year  since,  when 
she  Was  suffering  very  little  inconvenience  fioni  her 
disease;  and  we  readily  passed  our  lartest  piobang 
through  the  stricture.  She  is  still  alive,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  still  comfortable,  as  no  report  has  been  made 
to  us. 

The  second  case  we  saw  was  a  woman  engaged  in 
a  cotton  factory  in  this  city  ;  she  was  suffering  greatly 
lioin  inanition,  and  the  lhioat  so  conttacted  that  our 
smallest  probang  was  made.to  pass  with  some  difficulty. 
Alter  a  lew  repetitions  the  probang  somewhat  larger 
could  be  passed  with  facilily ;  exact  size  not  k  collected. 

Our  attention  was  called  lo  this  ease  by  out  excel- 
lent friend  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Smith  of  this  city,  w  ho 
look  charge  of  the  caset  In  this  case  tlui  pr<  bang 
seemed  to  answer  extremely  well ;  but  Dr,  Smith  dying 
some  mouths  afterward,  we  losl  sight,  of  the  patient, 
and  know  not  the  termination  of  the  case.  Here,  it 
may  be  observed,  there  was  no  necessity  lor  the  guide 
or  hall  probe. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  a  case  of  deplorable 
-inrLiire  of  the  oesophagus  in  the  spring  of  1829 
Patient,  a  man  about  thiity  years  of  age,  of  delicate 
make,  and  now  much  emaciated  and  debilitated  from 
inanition.  There  was  not  much  pain,  but  some  sore- 
ness in  the  part;  and  when  the  probang  was  with- 
drawn, for  several  weeks  it  had  a  very  let  id  smell. 

The  patient  was  now  reduced  to  very  small  quanti- 
ties of  milk,  the  only  article  containing  nourishment, 
that  he  could  swallow;  and  often  fdr  many  hours  he 
could  not  swallow  a  drop  of  it  or  any  thing  else. 

We  commenced  the  treatment  with  our  smallest  Dall- 
probe  ;  it  entered  with  considerable  difficulty,  and,  in- 
deed, required  a  degree  of  force  which  we  dul  not 
in  Ugh  like  to  apply;  but  Iheie  was  no  alternative.  A 
few  repetitions  rendered  its  passage  more  easy;  and 
the  patient,  already  aware  of  some  relief,  became  re- 
conciled to  the  instrument,  and  sat  more  quietly.  The 
probang  No.  1  was  used  after  some  time.  Continuing 
our  operations  every  second  day,  we  very  gradually 
enlarged  till  we  could  pass  through  the  probang  No.  4 
with  facility.  In  a  few  weeks,  amendment  Was  evi- 
dent; the  fetor  of  the  throat  disappeared);  the  patient 
began  to  lake  a  little  thick  paste,  made  by  beating  gin- 
gei bread  in  milk;  the  consistence  was  gradually  in- 
creased ;  afterward  he  could  take  bread,  soaked  soft  in 
milk,  or  other  fluids.  His  health  and  strength  im- 
proved rapidly;  and  two  months  since  he  discontinued 
his  calls,  and  removed  to  a  factory  a  few  miles  from 
town. 

In  a  word,  then,  we  are  persuaded,  that  by  a  patient 
and  careful  employment  of  the  piobang  of  smooth 
ivory,  we  shall  frequently  succeed  in  curing  stricture 
of  the  oesophagus,  even  after  the  disease  is  far  ad- 
vanced. In  the  incipient  stage  of  this  disease,  pro- 
vided there  he  nothing  specific  in  the  diseased  action, 
we  will  be  sure  to  succeed. 

We  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  this  tube  (the 
oesophagus)  is  very  little  disposed  to  diseased  action, 
except  paralysis,  and  contraction  with  some  intimation 
from  wounding  or  overstraining  in  swallowing  hard 
or  harsh  articles  of  food. 

Any  explanation  of  the  drawings  seems  to  be  unne- 
cessary, as  tlie  application  of  them  has  been  explained 
already;  and  a  simple,  inspection  of  the  plates  is  suffi- 
cient to  convey  a  clear  Conception  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  piobang  and  the  compound  probaug,  with  its 
i-'uide  or  ball-probe.  The  handles  are  about  fomteen 
inches  long,  a  little  more  or  less  is  not  material,  hut  of 
course  it  is  essential  that  Ihe  ivorv  be  turned  by  a  good 
workman  and  thoroughly  polished. 

N.B.  Be  careful  that  the  handle  of  whalebone  is 
fastened  to  the  ivory  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  all 
risk  of  its  coming  out  as  you  withdraw  the  piobang; 
inattention  to  this  circumstance  might  had  to  dis- 
astrous consequences,  as  the  patient  might  suffocate 
before  you  could  remove  the  ball  of  ivory,  should  it 
happen  to  get-loose  and  be  left  in  theHhroat.  Mine  are 
secured  by  a  screw  on  the  whalebone,  fitting  into  a 
female  screw  ir.  the  ivory,  and;  afier  screwing  as 
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tightly  as  possible,  a  rivet  is  passed  through,  so  as  to 
make  all  doubly  sure.    '  \ 

We  need  hardly  remark,  that  the  tube  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus." 

OLEUM  CAMPHORATUM.  ft.  Olei  olivre,  Ibj. 
Cainphorse  3  iv.,  Misce  utsolvatur  camphora.  Some- 
times employed  for  promoting  the  suppuration  of  in- 
dolent, particularly  scrofulous  swellings,  which  are  to. 
be  rubbed  with  it  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  day  according 
to  circumstances. 

OLEUM  LINI.  In  surgery,  linseed  oil  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  application  to  burns,  either  aloue  or  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  liquor  calcis.  It  has 
also  been  applied  to  cancerous  ulcers. 

OLEUM  OR1GANI.  The  oil  of  marjoram  is  often 
used  for  dispersing. ganglions:  the  tumours  are  to  be 
rubbed  with  it  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

OLEUM  PALMiE  CAMPHORATUM.  ft.  Cam- 
phors lij.  Olei  palms  Ibj.  The  camphor  is  to  be 
reduced  to  powder,  and  the  palm  oil  being  melted,  and 
sufTered  to  become  almost  cold,  is  to  be  mixed  with 
it.  A  mild  topical  stimulant,  sometimes  used  for  pro- 
moting indolent  suppurations,  especially  those  of  a 
scrofulous  nature  under  the  jaw. 

OLEUM  RIC1NI.  In  surgical  cases  requiring  the 
bowels  to  be  opened  with  the  slightest  degree  of.- irrita- 
tion possible,  the  oleum  ricini  is  the  best  and  safest  me- 
dicine. The  usual  dose  is  one  large  table-spoonful, 
which  must  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  till 
the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTH  IN^E.  Oil  of  turpentine  is 
employed  externally  as  a  stimulating  liniment,  and  a 
styptic.  In  the  article  Liniment  may  be  seen  some 
formula,  in  which  turpentine  is  the  most  active  ingre- 
dient. It  is  sometimes  exhibited  internally  for  the  cure 
of  gleets. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHINATUM.  ft.  Olei  amyg- 
dala? 3  ss.-  Olei  terebinthina;  gutt.  xl.  Misce.  In 
deafness  occasioned  by  defective  or  diseased  action  of 
the  glandulae  cerurriineffi,  Mr.  Maule  directs  a  little  of 
this  oil  to  be  dropped  into  the  patient's  ear,  or  applied 
at  the  end  of  a  small  dossil  of  cotton.  When  a  thin 
secretion  takes  place,  the  cure  is  also  promoted  by  a 
small  blister,  which  is  placed  as  near  the  ear  as  con- 
venient, and  kept  open  with  the  savine  cerate.  The 
meatus  auditorius  externus  must  also  be  cleansed  every 
day  with  a  bit  of  soft  cotton,  affixed  to  a  probe.— (See 
Pharmacop.  Chirurgica.)      >"   '  ■' 

OMPHALOCELE.  (From  duQaXds,  the  navel,  and 
ki"i\v,  a  rupture.)  A  rupture  or  hernia  at  the  navel.— 
(See  Hernia.) 

ONYCHIA.  (From  5vu?,  the  nail.)  An  abscess  near 
the  nail  of  the  finger.— (See  Whitlow-)  : 
ONYX.  (From  Svv\,  the  nail.)  A  small  collection 
of  matter,  situated  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  and  so. named  from  its  being  shaped 
like  a  nail.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  Hypopium. 
Maitre  Jean,  Mauchart,  and  others,  imply  by  the 
term  onyx,  a  small  abscess  between  the  layers  of  the 
cornea.  •      .  '  ■  \  „  , 

OPHTHALMY.  (From  &4>Ba\ubc,  the  eye.)  Oph- 
thalmia. Ophthalmitis.  Inflammation  of  the  eye. 
This  is  not  only  a  consequence  of  several  affections  Of 
the'eye  and  adjacent  parts,  on  the  existence  of  which 
its  continuance  entirely  depends;  it  is  frequently  the 
primary  complaint,  and  too  often  the  forerunner  of 
such  irreparable  mischief  as  for  ever  bereaves  the  pa- 
tient of  vision.  ; 

Since  every  disease  of  the  eye  presents  some  differ- 
ences, depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  disorder  itself, 
and  others,  arisiTig  from  the  peculiar  organization  of 
the  texture  which  happens  to  be  principally  affected, 
the  characteristic  appearances  of  ophthalmy  must  be 
subject  to  a  vast  number  of  modifications,  according  to 
the  particular  structure  which  is  inflamed  ;  and  hence, 
sometimes  one  symptom  of  inflammation,  sometimes 
another,  chiefly  predominates,  while  others  are  less 
conspicuous,  and  often  scarcely  distinguishable.  Yet, 
savs  Beer,  none  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  inflam- 
mation are  ever  entirely  absent.  This  author  repre- 
sents the  deirree  of  pain  as  being  proportioned  in  a 
"reat  measure  to  the  tough  unyielding  nature  of  the 
parts  immediately  around  the  inflamed  texture  of  the 
eye,  to  the  firm  nature  of  the  inflamed  texture  itself, 
and  to  the  quantity  of  nerves  with  which  such  texture 
and  the  parts  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  supplied. 


In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  lie  instances  whit- 
lows and  internal  ophthalmy,  where  the  pain  iB  very 
severe;  while  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva,  not 
extending  to  the  deeper  textures  of  the  eye,  are  de- 
scribed as  .  ascS  in  which  the  pain  is  slight,  because  the 
structure  affected  is  loose  and  yielding.  But  without 
scrutinizing  every  reason  assigned  by  Beer  for  the  varie- 
ties observable  in  the  symptoms  according  to  the  tex- 
ture which  happens  to  be  most  affected,  I  shall  briefly 
state  a  few  other  examples  quoted  by  the  same  author. 
That  the  degree  of  redness  as  well  as  of  pain  varies 
considerably  in  different  states  of  ophthalmy,  is  a  fact 
universally  known.  In  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
plaint, such  redness  is  generally  less  perceptible  than 
when  the  inflammation  has  attained,  its  highest  pitch  ; 
but  it  is  not  equally  great  in  every  individual  nor  in 
every  species  of  ophthalmy,  being  sometimes  more  in- 
tense and  diffused,  sometimes  less  both  in  degree  and  ' 
extent.  This  diversity  is  referred  by  Beer,  and  pro- 
bably with  reason,  to  the  texture  affected  in  the  eye 
being  furnished  with  many  considerable  blood-vessels, 
obvious  to  the  sight,  or  only  containing  vessels  more  con- 
cealed and  rather  filled  with  a  colourless  fluid  than 
with  red  blood.  The  looseness  or  unyielding  nature 
of  the  texture,  is  also  represented  as  making  a  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  of  redness.  In  inflammation 
principally  affecting  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica, 
says  Beer,  the  redness  is  so  intense  as  to  give  the  eye 
a  frightful  appearance,  as  is  seen  in  chemosis;  while 
in  inflammation  of  the  innermost  textures  of  the  organ, 
the  redness  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  in  the  erysipel- 
atous inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  the  redness  is  very 
faint. — {Lchrcvon  dcnAugenkrankheitcn,b.  l,y.34-36.)r. 

Dr.'Vetch  remarks,  that  the  conjunctiva  is  capable 
of  being  stretched  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  the  loose 
structure  of  the  cellular  membrane  on  which,  it  lies, 
and  consequently  little  resistance  is  made  to  the  en- 
largement of  its  vessels.  From  slight  irritation  they 
soon  become  distended  with  red  blood,  "  but  their  tone 
or  power  of  reaction  is  speedily  exhausted,  and  if  the 
exciting  cause  is  not  kept  up  in  an  increasing  ratio, 
they  quickly  fall  into  a  chronic  or  varicose  enlarge- 
ment, or  again  contract  to  the  diameter  of  the  serous 
vessels."  On  the  other  hand  (as  the  same  experienced 
writer  has  pointed  out),  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic 
coat  is  slow  in  its  commencement,  and  often  insidious 
in  its  progress,  even  when  its  ultimate  violence  is 
great.  '  Jn  the  early  stage  of  conjunctival  ophthalmia, 
the  inflammation  is  m'ost  observable  at  a  distance  f rota 
the  cornea^  around  which  the  membrane  often  pre- 
serves for  a  length  of  time  its  natural  appearance. 
Precisely  the  reverse  takes  place  in  the  case  of  scle- 
rotic inflammation,  which  invariably  appears  at  the 
circumference  of  the  cornea,  forming  a  zone  more  or 
less  complete  about  it,  and  most  conspicuous  above  it ; 
the  form  and  colour  of  the  vessels  being  at  the  same  lime 
wholly  different  from  those  which  appear  in  the  course 
of  conjunctival  inflammation.  Intolerance  of  light 
(says  Dr.  Vetch)  invariably  accompanies  sclerotic  in- 
flammation, and  Is  entirely  unconnected  With  that  of 
r  the  conjunctiva.— ( On  the  Diseases  oftheEye,  p.  10.)  If 
the  lat  ter  observation  be  strictly  correct,  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  in  all  common  cases  of  acute  ophthalmy, 
involving  the  conjunctiva  on  the  front  of  the  eyeball, 
the  sclerotica  is  more  or  less  affected,  as  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disorder,  light  may  be  said  to  be  seriously 
annoying  to  every  patient. 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  when  the  sclerotica  par- 
takes of  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  ves- 
sels, whjch  pursue  a  straight  course  to  the  margin  of 
the  cornea,  are  strongly  distinguished,  and  have  a 
somewhat  darker  hue  than  the  areolar  vessels  .upon 
the  loose  portion  of  the  conjunctiva. — {Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  -p.  128.) 

Diversified  as  the  pain,  redness,  swelling,  and  heat, 
the  four  characteristic  symptoms  of  inflammation, 
may  be  in  cases  of  ophthalmy,  the  incidental'  appear- 
ances in  i  he  eye  are  not  less  subject  to  numerous  modi- 
fications. Thus,  sometimes  an  extraorditiary  involun- 
tary action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  and  eyelids, 
or  of  the  secreting  and  excreting  lachrymal  organs, 
and  of  the  Meibomian  elands,  may  be  noticed ;  and 
sometimes  the  action  of  all  these  parts  is  either  dimi- 
nished or  completely  stopped.  These  differences  Beffr 
refers  to  the  latter  parts  being  either  tliemselves  in- 
flamed, or  sympathizing  with  ths  inflamed  texture  ot 
the  eye.   In  the  first  case,  the  action  of  the  mu»clei 
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and  the  functions  of  the  lachrymal  organs  and  Mei- 
bomian glands,  are  more,  and  more  interrupted  in  pro- 
portion as  the  inflammation  increases,  and  must  thus 
remain,  while  the  inflammation  lasts  in  its  genuine 
form ;' but  in  the  second  case,  they  go  on,  and  this  even 
with  greater  activity,  while  the  inflammation  con- 
tinues, and  until  it  has  ceased  to  become  more  violent. 
— (£.  l,p.  39.) 

Acute  ophthalmy,  in  general,  when  at  all  severe, 
and  particularly  when  the  inner  textures  of  the  eye  are 
affected,  produce?  a  febrile  disturbance  of  the  whole 
constitution.  This  change  from  a  local  to  a  general 
indisposition  takes  place  with  greater  certainty  and 
quickness,  in  proportion  as  the  inflammation  is  exten- 
sive the  constitution  irritable,  the  disorder  of  the  eye 
-neglacted,  and  the  mischief  considerable,  which  13  ac- 
tually produced  in  the  organ,  whether  accidentally 
or  in  consequence  of  unskilful  treatment.— (Beer,  vol. 
cit.  p.  42.) 

Many  of  the  appearances  and  effects  of  ophthalmy 
are  different,  as  the  inflammation  happens  to  be  of  an 
acute  or  chronic  nature.  And,  as  Scarpa  has  taken 
particular  pains  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  sur- 
gical practitioners,  every  acute  ophthalmy,  though 
treated  in  the  best  possible  manner,  is  never  so  com- 
pletely resolved  as  not  to  be  followed  by  a  certain  pe- 
riod, at  which  all  active  disturbance  ceases,  in  the 
place  of  which  a  degree  of  chronic  ophthalmy  remains 
in  the  conjunctiva  or  lining  of  the  eyelids;  the  effect 
either  of  local  weakness  in  the  vessels  or  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  morbid  irritability  in  the  eye.  As  it  oc- 
casions a  diseased  secretion  in  the  organ,  and  a  slow 
accumulation  of  blood  and  coagulating  lymph,  the  in- 
experienced are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  acute  stage  is 
not  yet  entirely  subdued,  while  it  is  completely  so. 
Now,  if  the  inculcations  of  Richter  and  Scarpa  be 
correct,  immediately  the  critical  moment  arrives  when 
the  acute  stage  changes  into  the  chronic,  attended  with 
local  weakness,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  alter 
the  treatment  without  delay,  and  to  substitute  for 
emollient  relaxing  applications,  such  as  partake  of  an 
astringent  corroborant  quality,  as  the  former  only  pro- 
tract the  tumescence  of  the  vessels  and  the  redness  of 
the  conjunctiva.  "  Quo  major  autem  fuit  infiamma- 
tionis  vehementia  (says  Richter),  eo  major  plerumque 
sequitur  partium  affectarum  alonia,  eoque  major  opus 
est  adstringentium  et  roborantium  longo  usu,  ut  aufe- 
rantur  penitus  reliqUis  morbi,"  &c.—7Fascicul.  Obs. 
Chir.  I,  p.  109.) 

It  1 -on  the  accession  of  the  second  stage  of  ophthalmy 
that  one  may  remark  the  sudden  increase  of  redness 
in  the  inflamed  texture,  with  a  brown  and  afterward  a 
blue  tinge;  actual  extravasations  of  blood  in  the 
chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour  ;  ecchymosis  of  the 
conjunctiva ;  a  considerable  increase  of  swelling ;  the 
decline  and  irregularity  of  the  pain ;  the  decrease  of 
the  inflammatory  heat  and  throbbing  ;  a  sensation  of 
cold  and  heaviness  in  the  organ  ;  and  more  or  less  oede- 
niatous  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts.  It  is  also 
in  the  second  stage  that  suppuration  is  liable  to  hap- 
pen.— (Beer,  Lehri,  3,-c.  b.  1,  p.  46.)  And  in  another 
page  the  same  author  observes,  that  the  characteristic 
signs  of  the  second  stage  of  ophthalmy  consist  in  the 
following  appearances:  while  the  redness  and  swell- 
ing undergo  a  sudden  and  striking  increase,  the  hard- 
ness manifestly  diminishes,  and  the  pain  becomes  very 
unequal,  and.not  continual;  the  secretions  and  excre- 
tions also,  which,  during  the  first  stage,  were  com- 
pletely stopped,  commence  again,  but  more  copiously, 
and  are  of  a  very  different  quality  from  what  they 
were  in  the  slatepf  health.  The  disorder  is  now  quite 
in  its  second  stage,  and  this  is  the  time  when  pumlent 
matter  may  begin  to  be  formed. — (B.  1,  p.  50.)  Ac- 
cording to  Beer,  the  duration  of  idiopathic  ophthalmy 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case  j  first,  the  nature  of  the  causes  giving  rise  to  the 
affection  ;  secondly,  the  irritability  of  the  patient  in 
relation  to  constitution,  sex,  and  age-  thirdly  what 
irray  be  termed  the  constitution  of  the  affected 'eve  it 
self,  and  the  texture  in  it  immediately  inflamed  Thus 
ophthalmy  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  great  ieveritv 
when  it  attacks  plethoric  individuals,  in  whom  there 
has  been  for  some  time  previously  a  great  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  or  whose  si»ht  has 
been  strained  by  looking  at  shining  objects,  oV~who*e 
constitutions  have  been  hurt  by  good  living  and  hard 
drinking.   Every  severe  ophthalmy  runs  through  its 
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first  stage  much  more  rapidly  in  weak,  irritable  sub- 
jects and  children,  than  in  robust  individuals  It  iB 
also  another  remark  made  by  Beer,  that  every  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  at  all  considerable,  is  generally  of 
shorter  continuance  in  gray  or  blue-eyed,  than  in  dark 
or  black-eyed  persons;  and  in  the  same  manner  in- 
flammation of  the  internal,  sensible  and  tender  tex 
tures  of  the  eyeball  always  passes  through  its  first 
stage  more  quickly  than  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 
,  With  respect  to  the  causes  of  ophthalmy  in  general 
as  the  disorder  frequently  affects  the  innermost  parts* 
of  the  eye,  and,  when  severe,  is  attended  with  some 
risk  of  the  loss  of  the  organ,  the  annihilation  of  its 
functions,  or  the  spoiling  of  some  of  its  textures;  and 
also,  as  inflammation  is  the  most  frequent  complaint  to 
which  the  eye  is  subject,  it  is  important  to  learn,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  causes  which,  either  direcllv  or  indi- 
rectly, give  rise  to  it. 

The  atmospheric  air  and  light  have  a  direct  and 
powerful  operation  upon  the  eyes ;  and  in  order  that 
the  former  may  have  no  hurtful  effect  upon  these 
organs,  it  should  be  pure ;  that  is  to  say,  its  regular  com- 
ponent parts  should  not  be  altered,  nor  blended  with 
extraneous  substances.  The  temperature  of  the  air  isr 
likewise  described  by  Beer  as  making  a  good  deal  of 
difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  eyes  for  inflam- 
mation, either  a  very  warm  or  cold  air  being  in  this 
respect  hurtful.  The  observation,  however,  is  qualified 
with  the  admission,  that  the  terms  warm  and  cold  have 
only  a  relative  signification  to  individual  circumstances. 
The  effect  of  a  blast  of  cold  air  on  the  eye  in  exciting 
inflammation  is  universally  known,  and  needs  no  com- 
ment. It  is  an  opinion  of  Beer,  that  the  eye  is  much 
affected  by  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  atmos- 
phere ;  and  he  says,  that  on  this  account,  no  experi- 
enced practitioner  would  undertake  the  extraction  of  a 
cataract  during  or  on  the  approach  of  a  storm.— ( B  1, 
p.  65.) 

Passing  over  many  interesting  observations  made  by 
Beer  on  the  contamination  of  the  atmospheric  air  by 
the  admixture  of  other  gases,  and  the  injurious  effect  of 
this  change  upon  the  eyes,  I  come  to  his  remarks  on 
the  operation  of  light  upon  these  organs.  Though: 
light,  he  observes,  is  indispensable  to  the  functions  of 
the  eye,  it  becomes  pernicious  when  suddenly  increased 
beyond  what  the  organ  can  bear,  so  as  to  be  a  source 
of  irritation.   As  a  proof  of  this  fact  he  cites  an  in- 
instance  in  which  a  young,  plethoric,  strong  man, 
whose  eyes  had  been  for  some  time  unavoidably  strainer* 
by  immoderate  exercise  of  them,  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked with  a  violent  ophthalmy,  while  looking  at  an 
optical  representation  of  the  rising  sun,  and  carried-' 
home  in  great  agony.   But  with  respect  to  the  influ- 
ence of  light,  Beer  observes  that  every  statement  is  to- 
be  received  only  in  a  relative  sense  ;  for  the  degree  of 
lighj  which  would  answer  very  well  for  the  eye  of  an 
African,  would  destroy  many  European  eyes  ;  and  the 
same  light  which  is  borne  without  inconvenience  by 
the  eye  of  an  adult,  would  excite  in  the  eye  of  a  new- 
born infant  the  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  by  which  so 
many  children  are  deprived  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  senses  in  the  first  days  of  their  existence.  Beer 
farther  explains,  that  the  same  degree  of  light  produces 
a  stronger  or  weaker  effect,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  irritability  of  the  eye  of  the  same  person  at  dif- 
ferent times,  as  we  see  exemplified  in  every  individual 
in  the  tenderness  of  his  eye  to  light  when  he  first 
awakes  in  the  morning.   Light  is  also  not  hurtful  to 
the  eyes,  merely  according  to  its  quantity ;  for  the  di- 
rection of  the  rays  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 
the  eye  being  less  capable  of  bearing  them  withimpu- 
nity  the  more  they  recede  from  a  perpendicular  line 
and  strike  the  organ  slopingly  or  horizontally.   Much  ' 
likewise  depends  upon  the  kind  of  light ;  that  which  is 
reflected  from  a  scarlet  surface,  being  even  more  pre- 
judicial than  the  sunshine  which  is  reflected  troth  a 
country  covered  wjth  snow  :  another  convincing,  proof 
that  the  bgd  effects  are  not  always  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  rays.   The  light  of  burning-glasses,  con- 
cave mirrors,  white  screens,  the  full  moon,  &c.  and 
the  shining  of  diamonds,  are  well  known  to  render  the 
eyes  weak,  and  prone  to  inflammation.    Among  other 
occasional  causes  of  ophthalmy,  Beer  enumerates  the 
riisioin  of  washing  the  eyes  Immoderately  with  cold 
waTter, a  remark  in  which  I  do  not  place  much  confi- 
dence myself ;  the  application  of  various  stimulating 
medicated  substances  to  them  ;  compresses  and  band- 
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ages;  the  badness  of  instruments  employed  in  opera- 
tions upon  Hie  eyes;  Hie  employment  of  spectacles 
unnecessary,  or  ol'  such  as  »ic  ool  adapted  to  the 
eyes  of  the  individual;  and  eveiy  immoderate  exer- 
tion of  the  eyesight. 

JBut  among  ihe  most  important  and  frequent  excit- 
ing causes  of  ophl  halmy,  are  exti  anemia  bodies,  which 
insinuate  themselves  between  the  ejeball  and  eyelids, 
and  every  kind  of  wound  or  injury  of  the  eye. 

Foreign  bodies  liable  to  enter  under  the  ejelids  are 
of  three  kinds ;  first,  such  as  are  in  themselves  com 
plelely  innoxious  to  the  eye  ;  or  such  as  are  likely  to 
hurt  the  eye  only  when  strongly  pressed  upon  by  the 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  eyelids,  or  by  the  patient's 
imprudently  lubbing  the  eye;  or  they  may  be  of  a 
quality  w  hich  injures  the  eye  the  moment  they  come 
into  contact  vviih  it.  Foreign  bodies  of  the  first  de- 
scription lie  loose  under  one  of  the  eyelids,  and  for  the 
most  pan,  either  immediately  behind  its  edge  in  the 
groove  destined  for  the  conveyance  of  the  teais,  or  else 
in  the  fold,  seen  when  the  eyelid  is  everted,  exactly  at 
the  line  where  the  palpebra  ai.d  sclerotic  conjunctiva 
join  together.  They  never  actually  lodge  in  the  coats 
of  the.  eye  ;  but  they  irritate  it  mechanically,  or  chemi- 
cally or  in  both  ways  together,  according  to  their  size, 
•shape,  and  chemical  properties. 

In  the  list.of  such  extraneous  substances  are  inverted 
■eyelashes;  particles  of  dust ;  snutf;  pepper;  minute 
insects;  and  other  small  things  generally  carried  under 
the  eyelids  by  the  wind. 

As  these  foreign  bodies  are  all  of  them  more  or  less 
irritating  to  the  eye,  they  must  be  considered  as  a  prin- 
cipal exciting  cause  of  ophthalmy,  which  frequently 
follows  their  entrance  under  the  eyelids  with  extraordi- 
nary'rapidity.  However,  the  redness  and  effusion  of 
tears  sometimes  instantly  following  the  insinuation 
of  extraneous  substances  under  the  palpebral,  and  as 
suddenly  ceasing  on  their  removal,  Beer  considers 
rather  as  preliminaries  to  inflammation,  than  as  this 
disorder  itself. — (/?.  1,  p-  92.) 

Wounds  and  other  injuries  of  the  eye,  regarded  as 
causes  of  ophthalmy,  Beer  divides  into  three  kinds 
Viz.  mechanical,  chemical,  and  mixed.  A  prick  of  the 
eye  with  a  fine  needle  is  an  example  of  a  simple  me: 
chanical  injury;  the  action  of  quicklime  upon  the 
organ  is  an  instance  of  one  purely  chemical;  and  the 
violent  propulsion  of  a  red  hot  bit  of  iron  against  the 
eye  is  a  lesion  which  may  be  said  to  be  both  me- 
chanical and  chemical.  The  same  author  makes  a 
variety  of  original  reflections  upon  the  differences  con 
nected  with  the  extent  and  intensity  of  such  injuries. 
Their  intensity  he  views  only  as  something  relative; 
thus,  either  the  force  with  which  the  eye  is  injured,  is 
of  itself  too  great  ever  to  be  resisted,  as  is  seen  in  a 
gun-shot  wound;  or  the  organic  powers  of  the  patient 
are,  from  age,  sex,  or  constitution,  much  too  feeble  for 
the  eye  to  bear  favourably  any  considerable  injury,  as 
is  the  case  with  children,  and  weak  unhealthy  females : 
or  the  organization  of  the  eye  itself  may  be  weak,  and 
the  effects  of  the  violence  therefore  greater,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  fact  of  a  brown  or  black  eye  generally 
bearing  a  wound  better  than  a  gtay  or  blue  one;  or, 
lastly,  the  organic  powers  of  the  texture  of  the  eye 
immediately  injured  may  be  too  feeble  to  bear  even  a 
slight  lesion,  as  is  the  case  with  the  retina. — (B.  1, 
p.  95.) 

Mechanical  injuries  of  the  eye  may  be  made  either 
with  sharp  or  obtuse  bodies.  Sharp-pointed  and  cut- 
ting instruments  are  capable  of  readily  penetrating  the 
eye,  without  occasioning  at  the  monieul  of  their  en- 
trance-any violent  compression  or  laceration  of  the 
neighbouring  textures;  and  consequently  the  injury 
inflicted  is  a  simple  puncture,  or  an  incision.  Sabre- 
cuts  of  the  eve,  however,  are  to  be  excepted  ;  for 
"  thou«h  the  weapon  may  be  sharp,  the  blow  is  always 
atteiiiled  with  more  or  less  concussion,  ami  injury  of 
the  textures  adjoining  the  wound,  which  are  very  deli- 
cate  and  readily  spoiled.  Blunt  weapons  or  hollies 
-an  only  enter  the  texture  of  the  eye  by  dint  of  great 
force  and,  in  this  case,  always  cause  asenOus  deg.ee 
of  compression,  slretchina,  and  laceration  ;  but  some- 
times, When  they  do  not  penetrate  the  organ,  the  con- 
tusion ,s  such  as  is  productive  of  not  less  mischief. 
In  the  rase  of  a  simple  puncture  or  incision  ol  the 
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than  to  the  injury  itself  abstractedly  considered.  He 
■  .bsirves,  that  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion 
is  seen  ill  the  extraction  of  the  cataract;  lor  if  Uie  . 
operator  is  caieless  in  the  o,  eiation  itself,  opening  Hie 
Hap  of  I  lie  cornea  veiy  wide,  so  as  to  let  the  annua, 
ihei  ic  air  have  free  access  to  the  inner  textures  ol  the 
ye;  or  if,  alien  the  operation  is  finished,  he  do  not 
apply  Ihe  dressings  with  caution,  and  properly  darken 
the  patient's  chamber,  he  is  letting  the  eye  be  sub- 
jected to  some  of  the  most  active  causes  ol  inflainma. 
lion.  But  though  Beer  is  unquestionably  cm  reel,  in 
retard  to  the  injurious  effects  of  light  on  the  wounded 
eye,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  theories  do  not 
make  him  atuibute  loo  much  to  the  irritation  of  the 
in,  and  too  little  to  the  mechanical  division  of  tin; 
pans. 

Passing  over  many  of  Beer's  observations  on  injurii  i 
of  the  eye  produced  by  blunt  bodies,  and  substances 
acting  chemically  upon  it,  I  leave  the  topic  of'iul  din  c| 
exciting  causes  of  ophthahuy,  and  come  lo  the  consi- 
deration of  those  which  he  legaids  as  indirect.  And 
the  first  to  which  he  adverts  is  eveiy  thing  thai  lias  a 
tendency  to  keep  up  a  determination  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  blood  into  the  vessels  of  ihe  head  and  eyes. 
Immoderate  bodily  exercise,  violent  emotions  ol  the 
mind,  injudicious  clothing,  and  high  living  aie  af- 
terward enumerated  as  having  an  indirect  effect  in 
the  production  of  ophthalmy:  but  it  dues  not  appear 
to  me,  that  Beer's  sentiments  upon  these  points  are  en- 
titled to  much  attention.  With  respect  to  infection  and 
contagion  as  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  Beer 
understands  by  infection  what  at  fiist  taKes  effect  only 
upon  a  small  point  of  the  body,  but  never  upon  the 
whole  animal  economy  directly,  that  is  to  say,  belbre 
absorption  has  taken  place.  Hence,  says  he,  infectious 
diseases  are  very  seldom  the  cause  of  ophthalmy, 
unless  some  of  their  matter  be  applied  immediately  to 
the  eye  itself;  but  he  admits  that  they  often  dispute 
this  organ  to  inflame  from  slight  causes,  by  the  iuip&lf- 
menl  which  they  produce  of  the  general  health.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  considers  all  tmtSgims  as  very 
quickly  affecting  the  whole  of  the  constitution,  dhectly 
through  the  medium  of  the  skin,  or  the  trachea,  lungs, 
•  esophagus,  &c.  Hence, contagion  is  setduwn  aJbeing 
much  more  frequently  than  infection  the'  indirect 
cause  of  ophthalmy.  Beer  conceives,  however,  hint 
as  the  contagious  principle  is  blended  with  the  atmos- 
phere, it  may  also  have  an  immediate  operation  tlJJftn 
the  eyes,  and"  thus  he  attempts  to  account  for  the  organs 
not  unfrequently  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion at  the  very  moment  of  the  contagion  taking  effect, 
— (B.  1,  p.  121.)  But  this  is  a  difficult  and  obscure  sub- 
ject, which  can  be  viewed  to  more  advantage,  when 
particular  kinds  of  ophthalmy  are  considered. 

In  Beer's  general  observations  on  the  treatment  of 
inflaiiimaiions  of  theeyes,  the  first  indication  specified) 
is  to  remove  immediately  every  thing  which  is  ohvwisly 
producing  animlaling  effect  vpvn  the  eye,  and  to  take  I 
care  that  no  fresh  source  of  irritation  to  the  organ 
incidentally  take  place.  A  nd  as  it  frequently  happens, 
even  in  healthy,  strong  individuals,  that  ophthalmy  t» 
occasioned  by  foreign  bodies,  either  lodged  under  the 
eyeballs,  or  inserted  in  some  part  of  the  eyeball,  ana 
not  suspected  to  be  there,  the  earliest  attention  should 
always  be  paid  to  their  gentle  and  skilful  removal. 
Easy  as  this  object  is  of  accomplishment  when  not 
delayed,  when  the  eye  has  not  been  "seriously  irritated 
bv  friction  and  pressure,  and  the  patient  is  not  of  » 
weak,  irritable  constitution,  it  is  often  attended  witn 
great  difficulty  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  circum- 
stances, especially  ihe  last.  In  this  case,  strong  con- 
vulsive rotation- of  the  eyeball,  followed  by  a  violent 
and  obstinate  spasmodic  closure  of  the  eyelids,  render 
it  impossible  to  separate  them  ;  and  the  spavin  is-tne 
stronger  and  more  lasting,  the  more  the  extraiie'.u* 
substances  are  calculated,  by  (heir  shape  and  chemical 
quality,  to  irritate  the  eye;  and  the  greater  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  patient  is.  In  this  state  of  things,  every 
attempt  forcibly  to  open  the  eye,  or  .to  examine  it  in 
he  light,  is  not  only  useless,  hut  increases  and  keeps  up 
In-  spasm,  which  nothing  will  lessen  and  shorten,  ex- 
cept darkness  and  perfect  repose.  But  as  timid,  irrita- 
ble persons  are  exceedingly  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  lodgement  of  extraneous  substances  in 
heeyejlhe  surgeon  should  endeavour  to  lessen  their 
inquietude,  bv  assuring  them  that  every  thoig  will  be 
light  again,  which  is  strictly  true,  when  the  foreign 
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bodies  are  of  ihe  first  class.  Then  the  spasmodic  clo 
sure  of  the  eyelid*  will  cease,  and  the  extraneous  sub 
stance  admit  of  being  properly  taken  away. 

Success,  however,  dues  mil  aivvays  auuud  this  simple 
method  ;.  tor  in  very  weak  subject*,  the  spasm  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  so  \  lolenl  and  obstinate,  es- 
pecially when'  a  foreign  body  lodges. in  the  eye,  andal 
tlie  ?aioe  time  mechanically  and  chemically  irritates  it 
(as  is.the  case  with  particles  of  siHiffy,  that  it  becomes  in- 
dispensable to  have  recourse  to  medicinal  applicaiious. 
For  this  purpose,  Beer's  experience  has  convinced  him, 
that  the  best  thing  is  a  bread  poultice,  made  either  with 
milk  or  water,  and  containing  some  of  the  vinous  tinc- 
ture of  opium.  Care  is  to  be  taken,  however,  never  to 
let  it  become  quite  cold  during  its  application  ;  for  then 
the  spasm  would  only  be  aggravated  by  it ;  and  if  such 
spasm  has  been  of  long  continuance,  when  thesurgeon 
is  first  sent  for,  Ihe  poultice,  accoiding  to  Beer,  may  be 
rendejud  more  efiicacious  by  the  addition  of  hynscia- 
inirs  to  it.  In  very  irritable,  hysterical,  and  hypoclion 
driaeal  persons,  such  local  iieatmem  alone  infrequently 
insulfi<  ient,  and  recourse  must  be  liad  to  the  internal 
exhibition  of  antispasmodic  anodyne  medicines.  At 
length,  when  the  spasm  of  the  orbicular  muscle  is  so 
far  diminished  ibat  the  eyelidscan  be  effectually  opened 
without  any  force  for  Ihe  extraction  of  the  foreign 
body,  great  caution  and  gentleness  will  yet  be  neces- 
sary, and,  in  particular,  the  eye  should  be  kept  in  a  very 
moderate  light,  as  the  spasm  would  he  immediately  ex- 
cited again,  either,  by  sudden  exposure  of  the  eye  to  too 
much  light,  or  rough  handling  of  the  eyelids. 

Sometimes  a  person  rubs  his  eye  at  first  awaking  in 
the  morning,  and  if  the  eyelashes  are  veiy  numerous 
and  rigid,  one  of  them  will  lodge  between  the  eyeball 
and  lower  eyelid  :  it  may  readily  be  taken  away  with 
the  end  of  a  tine  moist  sponge  or  camel-hair  pencil,  the 
eyelid  being  depressed  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  eye 
itself  turned  upwards,  so  that  the  hair  may  not  be  con- 
cealed in  the  fold  of  the  conjunctiva.  When  the  hair 
is  silualed  under  the  upper  eyelid  (which  Beer  says 
rarely  happens),  it  always  lodges  in  ihe  fold  of  the  pre- 
ceding membrane,  whence  it  may  be  extracted  in  the 
maimer  above  directed,  with  the  difference  that  the  eye- 
lid must  be  raised  or  everted,  and  the  eye  rotated  down- 
wards — ( r.ehre  von  den  rfugenkr.  b.  1,  p.  128—130.) 

For  directions  respecting  the  treatment  of  redundant 
and  inverted  cilise,  see  Distichiasis  and  Trichiasis. 

Small  globular  smooth  extraneous  bodies,  lodged  un- 
dflt  the  eyelids,  are  very  easily  extracted,  when  the  eye- 
lid is  gently  taken  hold  of  both  by  its  edge  and  the  eye- 
lashes, and  lifted  up  from  the  eye,  while  the  patient 
inclines  his  head  forwards  and  the  eye  is  turned  com 
pletely  downwards;  the  effusion  of  tearsexcited  by  these 
manoeuvres  will  now  generally  wash  these  extraneous 
su Iterances  out  of  the  eye,  as  they  are  not  at  all  fixed. 
When  the  fissure  between  the  eyelids  is  wide  and  open, 
but  the  eyeball  at  the  same  time  very  prominent,  the 
object  may  also  be  easily  accomplished,  when  the  up 
pel  eyelid  is  gently  and  repeatedly  stroked  with  the 
ringer  from  the  outer  towards  the"  inner  canthus;  in 
which  case,  the  round  smooth  foreign  body  soon  makes 
US  appearance  above  the  caruncular  lachrymalis, 
whence  it  falls  out  of  itself,  or  may  be  taken  with  the 
corner  of  a  pocket  handkerchief. 

The  worst  cases  are  those  in  which  the  eves  are  very 
prominent,  and  the  fissure  of  the  eyelids  small,  as  all 
the  above  methods  are  then  useless,  and  only  produc- 
tive of  irritation.  In  this  circumstance,  therefore,  Beei 
recommends  the  surgeon  to  take  hold  of  the  eyelid  by 
the  cilia;  and  its  edge  with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger, 
and  separate  it  from  the  eyeball,  which  is  to  be  turned 
downwards,  while,  with  Daviel's  small  scoop,  or  the 
head  of  any  large  curved  needle,  introduced  stiaiglit 
under  Ihe  eyelid,  at  Ihe  outer  canthus,  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, the  extraneous  substance  is  to  be  extracted  wiih 
a  semicircular  movement,  directed  towards  the  nose 

Instead  of  this  painful,  irritating  plan,  I  recommend 
the  eyelid  16  be  -simply  everted  by  taking  hold  of  the 
cilis,  and  drawing  ihem  forwards  and  upwards,  white 
a  probe  is  used  or  pressing  bark  ihe  upper  portion  ol 
the  tarsus.  The  foreign  body  may  then  he  plaiuly'seen 
and  easily  removed.  . 

Particles  of  common  dust,  and  of  the  sand  and  pow 
ders  liequerilly  thrown  over  letters,  aje  very  apt  lo 
get  rrto  l|re  eyes  of  persons  who  open  their)ett'er«  rare- 
essly,  or  from  short-sightedness  are  obliged  io  briii.- 
mem  close  to  the  nose,"  are  generally  more  difficult  of 


'extraction.  In  the  attempt,  however,  the  eye  must 
never  he  subjected  to  loo  much  irritation.  According 
to  Beer,  these  extraneous  particles  of  dust  or  sand 
may  sometimes  he  removed  by  washing  the  eye  well 
or  by  dropping  into  it  milk,  or  some  other  viscid  Huid' 
while  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  and  the  eyelid  is 
fitted  up  from  the  eye.  But  the  most  expeditious  and 
certain  plan  is  to  employ  a  syringe,  the  pipe  of  which 
is  to  he  introduced  under  the  upper  eyelid  near  the 
omer  canthus,  and  the  fluid  thrown  biiskly  in  the  di- 
reciion  towards  the  nose.  If  all  Ihe  extraneous  mat- 
ter cannot  be  thus  removed,  the  rest  may  someiiiues  be 
taken  out,  if  the  eyelid  be  everted  in  tjie  manner  above 
directed,  w  hich  seems  to  me  the  i  ight  method  lo  be 
.adopted  in  several  cases,  for  which  Beer  recommends 
other  proceedings*.  •  • 

When  particles  of  sugar,  or  other  soluble,  not  very 
irritating  substances,  happen  lo  insinuate  themselves 
into  ih<  eye,  professional  aid  is  seldom  requisite  ,  as 
they  generally  dissolve  in  the  tears,  and  are  voided  be- 
fore a  surgeon  can  arrive.  Snuff,  pepper,  and  other 
minute  inhaling  bodies,  as  well  as  small  winged  in- 
sects, are  to  be  removed  in  the  same  manner  as  parti- 
cles of  dust  and  letler-sand  ;  hut  particular  care  is  to 
be  taken  afterward  to  wash  the  eye  well  with  some 
lukewarm  mucilaginous  colly  hum,  until  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  chemical  effect  of  such  foreign  bodies 
has  been  completely  obviated. 

The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  of  the  second.class  is 
usually  attended  with  more  difficulty,  because  they,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  third  class,  more  frequently  pro- 
duce a  violent  and  obstinate  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
eyelids,  and  are  seldom  loose,  being  generally  fixed  in 
the  cornea.   However,  when  they  happen  to  be  de- 
tached, they  may  be  extracted  in  the  same-way  as  small 
round  smooth  extraneous  hodies,  except  that  the  strok- 
ing of  Ihe  eyelid  with  the  finger  should  be  omitted 
not  only  as  useless,  but  likely  to  press  any  of  these 
substances,  which  are  of  a  poinled  shape,  into  the 
loose  conjunctiva,  so  as  to  injure  the  eye  itself,  which 
would  otherwise  not  be  hurt.   The  nibs  of  pens,  Ihe 
parings  of  the  nails,  and  small  hard-winged  insects, 
when  lodged  in  a  depression  of  the  cornea,  or  while  of 
the  eye,  Beer  says,  may  be  easily  dislodged  by  means 
of  a  small  silver  spatula.   Other  foreign  bodies  of  the 
second  class  are  not  only  fixed  in  a  depression,  but 
even  penetrate  more  deeply  than  the  conjunctiva  ;  and 
in  old  subjects  in  particular,  they  often  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  loose  cellular  membrane  under  the  con- 
junctiva in  the  white  of  the  eye,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  convulsive  motions  of  the  eyeball  and  eyelids 
and  partly  by  reason  of  the  attempts  made  to  loosen 
them.   Hence,  they  frequently  become  situated  a  great 
way  from  ttie  place  of  their  entrance,  and  are  com- 
pldtely  oovered  by  the  conjunctiva.    But  even  when 
they  he  immediately  in  the  wound,  they  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  subjacent  loose  cellular 
membrane  of  the  conjunctiva,  that  every  attempt  to 
remove  them  with  forceps  is  not  only  unavailing,  but 
hurtful  to  the  eye,  inasmuch  as  the  injury  is  thereby 
rendered  deeper.   They  may  be  taken  away  with  faci- 
lity, however;  when  lifted  up  with  a  pair  of  small  for- 
ceps, and  cut  away  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  together 
with  the  piece  of  cellular  membrane  with  which  they 
are  directly  connected.    If  such  extraneous  substance 
should  be  actually  underneath  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva, 
Beer  recommends  the  eyelids  to  be  well  opened,  and 
the  eye  to  be  brought  into  a  position,  in  which  the  part 
of  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  foreign  body  is  ren- 
dered tense,  when  an  incision  is  to  be  made  with  a 
lancet  down  to  the  extraneous  substance,  which  is  to 
be  taken  hold  ofarrd  removed  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
the  assistant  being  careful  :o  keep  bold  of  the  eyelids 
during  the  operation.    On  Ihe  other  hand,  when  Ihe 
foreign  body  is  actually  lodged  between  the  layers  of 
Ihe  cornea,  Beer  considers  that  its  extraction  may  be 
best  aci  omplished  with  a  lancet-pointed  couching  nee- 
dle.    But  whatever  instrument  be  used,  its  point  must 
he  passr  d  with  great  caution  closely  and  obliquely  un- 
der the  foreign  bony*  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
introduce  It  t"0  deeply,  lest  the  anter  ior  chamber  be 
opened,  which  inay.readily  happen  in  young  subjects; 
and  when  it  does,  ihe  a  neons  humour  flows  out,  and 
ihe  cornea  become?  so  flaccid,  that  the  removal  of  the 
extraneous  substance  is  quite  impracticable,  before  the 
puncture  has  healed,  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  again 
distended 
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which  the  wound  has  been  inflicted,  or  any 
The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  of  the  third  ^^jftetSdto thieve.   Wh« ^ "JjJjL 
mostly  demands  very  great  caution;  first,  because,  as   P«*°[e£„ bodj "should be  quickly  "^f'^X? 
Beer  observes,  no  particles  of  then,  should  be  allowed  *e  fore.g        »         can  wke  place.   Bu  ,  ^y8  Beer, 
to  remain  in  he  eye,  which,  without  the  utmost  v.g  -  rewv ery  6^  ^  d       lo  ^  « 

lance,  is  apt  to  be  the' case  ;  and  secondly  because  the     us  »  .  w  find  and  remove  the 

wound  of  the  eye,  already  considerable,  should  not  be  it  w ^  unieuts  on  acc0Unt  ol  *e  great  dtlicwy  oi  e 
raadejarger  than'can  be  avoided  The  extraction  of  ot  in  irrilabmiy  and  alarm  of the  patient,  Wdjg 
small  bits  of  glass  is  particularly  difficult,  as  they  can-  •     f        h       t    However,  the  attempt  muit 

not  be  seen,  bu  must  be  found  out  entirely  by  the  feeW  Weeding  lheygreatest  gentleness  possible;  and 

ings  of  the  patient,  or  the  tactus  eruditw  of  the  su.  geon  ™*  rUcularly  advises  a  fine  elastic  whalebone  probe 
assisted  with  a  probe.    When  in  th»  way  a  par  cle  f  eer  P  ,        a  g.Wer  one)  for  lhe  pu  rf 

of  "lass  is  detected,  Beer>  directs  us  to  take  hold  of  it  to >ot i  us    ,  He  als0  sanctions  making  au 

witf  a3  pair  ol  forceps,  and  cut  it  away  with .scissors    £^n?fM  f  Juathtg  vbe  finding  of  the  extraneous 
The  place  from  which  it  has  beer.  fJ"°Xr  fragment  substance,  provided  it  is  certainly  lodged, -and  cannot 
'    be  carefullv  probed,  in  order  that  no  other  fragment  sotherwise  £e  uaceQ.   This  author  attaches  great  im- 
•  may  be  left'in  it.  -  •  _,pres.of  il  0n  and  portance  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  first  indication  in  all 

j      According  to  the  same  author  piece of  i  on  an     V  ^         &  a  ^ 

steel,  which  strike  the  eye  so  ^.^^^^Vaaily  called,  where  a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe  had  been  driven 
well  as  all  o^' u  bits  of  so  forcibly  and  deeply  at  the  external  canthus  between 
osydated,  should  be  «  .c"eJ""»  with oxygen,  the  eyeball  and  orbit  of  a  young  student,  aged  19,  and 

glass !  for  the  more  easily  they Ytl "  they  be-  of  delicate  make,  that  the  eye  was  immediately  pushed 
and  the  longer  they  ^^"fiSlefl  out  of  its  socket  and  on  Beer's  arrival  it  lay  with  the 
come,  and  the  more  apt  are  minute ^r"cl«  ^  °^ °ornea  „uUe  against  the  nose,  its  very  position  led 
the  eye,  especially  in  the  tomea.^  A  speck  on  me  ^  ^  ^c^liat  some  extraneous  body  was  lodged 

in  the  orbit;  and  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  all 
the  bystanders  to  the  contrary,  and  the  parient'sbeing 
affected  with  violent  spasms,  the  part  was  examined, 
with  a  fine  flexible  whalebone  probe,  by  which  means 
a  piece  of  the  pipe,  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  was  fell, 
and  immediately  extracted  with  a  pair  of  forceps. 
Scarcely  had  this  substance  been  removed,  when  the 
eyeball  was  spontaneously  drawn  back  into  the  orbit, 
though  with  the  cornea  still  turned  towards  the  nose, 
and  the  twitchings  of  the  muscles  also  instantly  ceased: 
but  the  eye  was  blind,  and  had  but  a  very  faint  percep- 
tion of  light.  By  very  careful  treatment,  the  eyesight 
was  restored  in  five  weeks ;  but  the  eye  could  not  turn 
towards  the  temple,  owing  to  the  considerable  injury, 
which  the  external  straight  muscle  had  sustained. 
With  the  aid  of  electricity,  the  power  of  rotating  the 
eve  about  half  its  natural  extent  outwards  was  in  the 
end  regained,  and  the  remaining  infirmity  resisted  every 
method  deemed  worthy  of  trial— (Beer,  b.  1,  p.  Mb. 
See  Exophthalmic)  < 
Fragments  of  broken  instruments  are  not  the  only 

injury 


aHfXs  SSffie  where  the 

it  to  found,  after  their  removal,  Ibat 
rnmference  of  the  depression,  from  which  they  nave 
been  extracted  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  produced 
ofthe  rust  left  behind,  and  firmly  adhering  to  the  cor- 
1    Every  particle  of  fust  must  be  carefully  removed 
will,  a  couch  „g  needle,  or  else  a  permanent  speck  will 
Tnsue  ;  but  caution  must  be  used  not  to  puncture  the 
anterior  chamber.   The  extraction  of  particles  of  lead 
and  gunpowder  is  generally  difficult,  as  they  have 
mostly  been  projected  with  great  force  against  the  eye- 
lids, so  as  to  produce  not  only  a  great  deal  of  spasm, 
but  instantaneous  swelling  of  those  parts.  Hence, 
Beer  says,  that  they  should  commonly  be  taken  hold  ot 
with  forceps  and  cut  away.   Particles  of  cantharides 
are  easily  removed  with  a  small  silver  spamla,  or  the 
end  of  an  eye-probe;  but  their  violent  chemical  effect 
must  be  obviated,  by  frequently  applying  to  the  part  a 

little  fresh  butter,  touching  it  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  i    *'a$'£"^us  substances  which  may  Jodge 
dipped  in  diluted  liquor  ammonia?,  or  dropping  into  rue  i  ™™nde(j  eyg  .  {oTf  a9  Beer  observes,  when  the  injury 
eye  lukewarm  mucilaginous  coJlyria.  _        /  contused,  and  lacerated,  there  maybe 

The  attempt  to  wash  particles  °^hP  effect  of  ren-  /  splinters  of  bone,  or  pieces  of  membrane,  celltilarsub- 


eye  luivcwaim  iin"."»s" — ,        „„irtlime  mortar,  is  extensive,  ^..™-™,    v 

The  attempt  to  wash  particles  of  '  of  ren-7  splinters  of  bone,  or  pieces  of  membrane,  cellnlarsub- 

&c  from  the  eye,  Beer  says,  only  has  tne  ene "  "d  /  „luscJe)  &c.  s0  detached  as  to  be  quite  incapable 

dering  their  violent  chemical  operation  n  ,w  Qf.  .     re(jnio,l;on  which  acc0unt,  this  author  sets  them 

and  he  recommends  them  to  be  taken ^ oui  y  dowfi  ag  foreIgn  DO(]|es  requlrlng  t0  be  taken  away, 

a  fine  hair-pencil,  toped  in  f|«* » £^'Zfl  their  /  However,  I  conceive  that  with  respect  to  the  soft 
is  the  onlv  way  of  imm^«eXtrSn  Splica-  parts,  the  advice  here  delivered  should  be  received  with 

mil  after  then  B"'1"1""!     ,  ,        ho   murh  limitation. 


is  the  only. way      "^'r^ieTr  extraction,  the appli 
^^^.LTjifances  to  the  part  should  still  be 


tion  of  unctuou 
continued.  in„>rfs  when  lodged  in  the  scle- 

The  stings  of  small  insects,  wiie  t>  of  detectlon ; 
rotic  conjunctiva,  are  often  v  ry a  skj„  of  the  eye- 
but  they  are  more  read I °  vHhapmr  of  for- 
ms. Beer  directs  us  to  remoi  e  i  /  ^  recourse 
ceps,  or  a  couching  "e^m%[sh  the  oplithalmy,  which 
,0  means  calculated  to  ^  occurrence  of 

j„  these  cases,  »'w«^Xl0dged  in  the  loose  cellular 
tbe  accident  mUfesl  be  cut  out.  .In  gene- 

texture  of  the  c  J  ^  ™0  divide  the  conjuiictiva 
ra1,  says  Beer,  ^  "«gj  sarae  distance  from  the 
89  'fttBefr  emra'y,  and  of  course  are  quite  covered 
L  that  membrane. ,  ,  .  been. extracted  from1" 
"Vsoon  as  a  b  J  ^  diminish  ;  as,  for 
ihe  eye,  all  precursor  ot  °P"'        f  Jigi„  and  the  in- 


,7,e'enatureor  t'hfi  s"K'^CtrMtionrthe  inflammation 
equisHe  for  unless  the  surgeon  pay  im- 

,Jy  become  n'0"8^  injury  left  on  the  eye.-yBcer.) 

ediate  attention i  to  tne  i  j  /       dQWn  ,n  the  fo 
"A  cording  .o  '^P  ^,  cation  in  the  treatment  o 
goVm  columns,  the  J^gg,,  is,  to. remove  every  kind 
v  PUP*  of  «>e  ^  ' which  may  impede  the  cure, 
of  extraneous  sub^ance ^  whether  the  mstru- 

Hencc,  the  necessity  ot.  ou 


much  limitation. 

Wounds  of  the  eye,  like  those  of  most  other  parts  of 
thebody,  may  be  healed  either  by  direct  htliorijOI  B 
slower  process,  in  which  suppuration,  the  filling  up  of  the, 
chasm  by  granulations,  and  the  gradual,  but  not  com- 
plete, approximation  of  its  edges  to  each  other,  are  the 
most  conspicuous  effects.  Clean  incised  wounds  may 
be  cured  in  the  first  way  (see  Cataract)  ;  and  lacerated, 
contused  wounds,  or  such  as  are  attended  with  loss  of 
substance,  in  the  second.  But  whichever  plan  be  at- 
tempted, the  eye  must  be  kept  quiet,  and  excluded  from 
the  air  and  light,  with  a  light  suitable  bandage.  As  In 
wounds  and  chemical  injuries  of  the  eyeball  itself,  not 
admitting  of  reunion,  the  eyelids,  when  closed,  com- 
pletely cover  the  wounded  part,  the  application  of  dress- 
ings to  it  becomes  botli  unnecessary  and  impracticable, 
and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  drop  frequently  into  the 
eye  a  mucilaginous  colly  Hum,  and  cover  the  organ  with 
a  light  bandage,  which  will  not  make,  any  hurtful  pres- 
sure. In  simple  contusionsof  the  eye,  unaccbqppanlM 
with  wound,  Beer  deems  a  bandage  the  only  requisite 
application  ;  but  when  these  accidents  arc  conjoined 
with  effusions  of  blood,  he'  recommends,  the  use  ol 
spirituous  aromatic  fomentations,  with  the  view  of 
promoting  absorption. 

In  healthy  individuals,  small  punctures  of  the  eye, 
made  with  instruments  like  needle*,  and  perforating 
only  the  conjunctiva,  or  cornea,  but  not  reaching  tbe 
deeper  textures  of  the  organ,  are  generally  followed  W 
no  serious  consequences,  even  when  all  the  aqueous 
humour  ia  voided.  It  is  Only  necessary  to  keep  the  eje 
quiet,  and  the  air  and  light  excluded  from  it  by  mean* 
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of  a  light  compress,  suspended  over  it  from  the  fore- 
head. Under  this  treatment,  such  punctures  are  sb 
firmly  closed  in  twenty-four  hours,  without  any  opa- 
city, that  the  chambers  are  nearly  filled  again  with 
aqueous  humour,  and  the  intolerance  of  light,  which 
was  only  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  that  fluid,  is  entirely 
removed. 

In  large  clean  cut  wotinds.  of  the  eye,  vVhether  acci- 
dental or  made  in  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  the 
prognosis  must  be  very  cautious,  and  the  treatment 
conducted  with  the  utmost  care ;  for,  says  Beer,  it  too 
readily  happens,  thai  though  the  wound  is  not  im- 
portant in  itself,  its  effects  become  from  the  least  mis- 
management highly  dangerous  to  the  eye.  Hence, 
when  the  patient  is  known  to  be  either  an  individual 
not  likely  to  take  proper  care  of  himself,  or  one  too 
much  alarmed  about  the  fate  of  his  eye,  the  prognosis 
should  be  very  guarded,  even  wherethe  constitution  is 
of  the  best  description,  because  a  violent  and  danger- 
ous attack  of  ophthalmy  is  apt  to  ensue,  and  destroy 
the  eye  sooner  than  effectual  succour  dan  be  adminis- 
tered. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  patient  is  steady 
and  intelligent,  and  the  case  is  properly  treated,  the 
prognosis  is  very  favourable. 

In  considerable  cuts  of  the  eye,  it  is  only  possible,  to 
promote  their  union  with  a  suitable  bandage1',  and  by 
effectually  preventing  all  motion  of  the,  eye  and  eye- 
lids, which  is  best  accomplished  when  the  sound  as 
well  as  the  injured  eye  is  covered,  and  the  patient  kept 
quiet  in  bed  until  the  sides  of  the  wound  have  grown 
together— (Beer,  b.l,  p.  1G4.) 

As  cases  of  deeply-penetrating  wounds  of  the  eyeball 
itself,  Beer  enumerates  the  punctures  made  in  the  de- 
pression and  reclination  of  the  cataract,  and  in  every 
mode  of  forming  artificial  pupils ;  lacerations  of  the 
conjunctiva  with  ears  of  corn,  pointed  pieces  of  iron, 
splinters  of  wood,  &c.  In  these  cases,  the  prognosis, 
he  says,  is  always  very  favourable,  when  the  patient 
can  put  himself  under  all  the  conditions  which  the  treat- 
ment requires,  and  his  constitution  is  good.  The  first 
thing  here  to  be  carefully  fulfilled  is,  the  removal  of 
any  fragments  of  the  instrument  or  body  with  which 
the  injury  has  been  inflicted  ;  and  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  in  these  cases,  minute  splinters,  which  are" 
scarcely  discernible,  frequently  lodge  in  the  conjunctiva, 
and,  if  not  immediately  traced  and  removed,  produce 
the  very  worst  consequences.  By  the  weapon  being 
suddenly  withdrawn,  pieces  of  the  conjunctiva  are 
sometimes  nearly  torn  away,  and  hang  from  the  eye ; 
these  Beer  directs  to  be  cut  off  with  scissors.  The  best 
applications,  he  says,  are  either  lukewarm  mucilagi- 
nous lotions,  or  (when  blood  is  effused  under  the  con- 
junctiva) vinous  spirituous  collyria.  To  these  cases, 
he  thinks  fomentations  scarcely  applicable.  When  the 
quantity  of  blood  effused  in  the  loose  cellular  texture 
under  the  conjunctiva  is  very  considerable,  he  recom- 
mends scarifications ;  but  where-this  practice  does  not 
seem  likely  to  answer,  and  vinous  spirituous  collyria 
are  ineffectual,  some  of  the  liquor  ammonia?  should  be 
added  to  them.  When  any  fragment  of  the  instrument 
has  been  overlooked,  and" remains  in  the  part,  either  a 
copious  suppuration  ensues,  and  the  fragment  is  at 
length  detached,  or  else  in  a  patient  of  inferior  sensibi- 
lity, a  soft,  spongy,  readily  bleeding,  pale-red  excres- 
cence is  formed  all  round  the  extraneous  body,  and 
sometimes  even  projects  between  the  eyelids.  Here, 
according  to  Beer,  the  first  requisite  step  is  to  cut  away 
the  fungus  with  a  knife,  so  as  to  reach  the  irritating 
fragment  under  it,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  excrescence 
may  be  removed  by  touching  it  with  the  tinctura  the- 
baica,  or  vinous  tincture  of  opium.  ' 

With  respect  to  lacerated  wounds  of  the  cornea, 
ttiey  either  penetrate  the  anterior  chamber,  or  not. 
"  1,ey  are  n»  of  them  attended  with  more  or  less  con- 
cussion aceration,  stretchins,  and  partial  contusion, 
of  the  delicate  anterior  textures  of  the  eyeball ;  a  con- 
sideration, as  Beer  observes,  materially  affecting  the 
prognosis.  When  in  such  injuries  of  the  cornea  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  cannot  be  prevented  or 
the  discharge  is  protracted,  an  obvious  scar  is  always 
the  consequence,  which,  when  situated  fn  the  centre  of 
the  cdrnea,  is  a  serious  impediment  to  vision  Everv 
endeavour  should  therefore  be  made  to  unite  trie  wound 
by  the  first  intention;  and  the  best  chance  will  be 
afforded  by  treating  ihe  eye  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner ns  after  the  extraction  of  the  cataract.— (See  Cata- 
ract.) And  when  the  plan  fortunately  succeeds,  the 


flow  of  the  aqueous  nurriour  out  of  the  eye  ceases  in 
about  36  or_48  hours,  and  the  anterior  chamber  becomes 
distended  again;  but  the  site  of  the  injury  continues 
visible  for  some  time  afterward.  The  speck,  however, 
ultimately  disappears,  though  much  sooner  in  young' 
healthy  subjects,  than  in  the  aged  and  feeble.  Wben 
the  opacity  does  not  go  off  of  itself,  Beer  finds  a  colly- 
rium,  containing  some  of  the  lapis  divinus  (see  La- 
chrymal Organs),  and  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium, 
the  most  effectual  means, of  dispersing  it.  Through 
large  wounds,  penetrating  the  cornea  near  its  edge,  a 
fold  of  the  iris  is  apt  to  protrude,  and  when  it  does,  it 
should  be  replaced,  which  can  only  be  effected  without 
mischief  to  theeye  by  gently  rubbing  the  upper  eyelid, 
and  then  letting  a  strong  light  suddenly  strike  the  organ. 
In  this  case,  the  employment  of  instruments  is  con- 
sidered by  Beer  highly  objectionable.  When  the  iris  is 
hot  immediately  reduced,  it,  as  well  as  the  cornea,  is 
attacked  with  inflammation,  and  soon  becomes  firmly 
adherent  to  the  edges  of  the  wound. — (See  Iris,  Pro- 
lapsus of  the.) 

Large  wounds  penetrating  the  eyeball,  and  reaching 
the  iris,  are  always  of  a  very  serious  nature,  even 
though  the  latter  part  may  have  received  only  a  prick, 
or  cut,  because  as  the  injury  has  been  produced  by  ac- 
cident, and  not  by  art,  the  wound  of  the  iris  cannot  be 
free  from  all  laceration  and  contusion.  It  is  incredible, 
says  Beer,  what  extensive  injuries  the  iris  will  bear  in 
healthy  individuals  at  its  pupillary  and  ciliary  edges, 
especially  when  produced  by  very  sharp  instruments  ; 
nay,  rents  may  happen  at  both  its  edges,  without  any 
ill  consequences,  if  the  constitution  be  favourable:  a 
proof  of  which  fact  is  seen  in  the  two  common  me- 
thods of  forming  an  artificial  pupil,  viz.  the  excision  Of 
a  piece  of  the  iris,  and  the  detachment  of  the  iris  from 
the  ciliary  ligament,  as  practised  both  by  Schmidt  and 
Scarpa.  But,  according  to  Beer,  all  violent  pressure,  or 
actual  contusion,  particularly  when  it  affects  the  portion 
of  this  organ  between  its  two  circles,  cannot  be  borne 
even  in  the  best  constitutions,  and  the  least  grievous 
consequence  is  inflammation,  soon  followed  by  a  par- 
tial, or  complete  closure  of  the  pupil,  or  suppuration  in 
the  eyeball.  When  the  instrument  causing  sucli  in- 
jury passes  to  the  iris  through  the  cornea,  as  is  mostly 
the  case,  and  the  wound  in  the  latter  tunic  is  extensive, 
the  torn  iris  is  frequently  pulled  between  the  edges  of 
the  wound,  at  the  moment  when  the  weapon  is  with- 
drawn, and  protrudes  in  a  lacerated  state.  In  this 
case,  Beer  recommends  the  torn  projecting  piece  of  the 
iris  to  be  cut  away  with  scissors  close  to  the  wound  in 
the  cornea,  when  the  rest,  he  says,  is  generally  retracted 
within  the  eye.  Thus,  an  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the 
cornea,  termed  synechia  anterior,  may  often  be  pre- 
vented, which,  when  the  lacerated  iris  is  suffered  to 
hang  out  of  the  cornea,  is  inevitable,  surrounded  by  a 
large  opaque  cicatrix. 

Some  violent  blows  on  the  eye,  though  they  cause  no 
wound,  are  attended  with  such  a  concussion  of  the  an- 
terior hemisphere  of  the  organ,  that  more  or  less  of  the 
iris  is  instantaneously  separated  from  the  part  of  the 
ciliary  ligament  where  the  force  is  most  vehement. 
The  consequence  of  this  accident  is  either  a  double 
pupil,  or  the  natural  pupil  closes,  and  the  artificial  one 
remains  open.  Such  injuries  may  be  produced  by  the 
lash  of  a  whip,  or  a  horse's  tail  (a  common  accident 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  Vienna),  or  the  thrust  of  any 
bluntish  weapon  against  the  outer  part  of  the  cor- 
nea ;  and"  they  are  purposely  inflicted  in  the  method 
of  forming  an  artificial  pupil,  recommended  both  by 
Schmidt  and  Scarpa. 

Wounds  which  enter  the  eye  through  the  sclerotica 
near  the  cornea  usually  produce  a  considerable  effu- 
sion of  blood  in  the  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour  ; 
but  Beer  thinks,  that  there  is  never  any  necessity  for 
making  an  opening  for  its  discharge  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  cornea,  except  when  it  is  so  considerable  as  . 
completely  to  hide  the  iris,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
eyeball  is  affected  with  very  painful  tension  and 
hardness.  In  all  wounds  of  the  iris  it  is  likewise  proper 
to  follow  the  same  treatment  as  applies  to  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  cornea,  with  this  difference,  that  when 
the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye  is  con 
siderable,  the  action  of  the  absorbents  should  be  pro- 
moted by  the  immediate  employment  of  vinous  aro- 
matic collyria,  and  afterward  warm  spirituous  lotions. 

Wounds  of  the  eyebil.  affecting  the  corpus  ciliare 
are  set  down  by  Beer  as  extremely  dangerous,  inde- 
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pendcnily  of  the  inflammation  wlitCli  quickly  follows, 
however,  sucli  htjurijiis  an:  limsl  sciinus  wlien  lire} 
Consist  inn  nal  omnium  or  lacualion  of  thecoipus 
eihaie,  Wliicll  can  hardly  lake  p. ace  without  a  seveic 
Concussion  or  actual  disoigniiti.a.inn  ol  t lie  retina,  aim 
laceration  of  I  lie  principal  ciliary  nervr-a  and  vini-Is. 
Hefice,  besides  an  effusion  o(  bioud  in  the  chanibcis  ot 
the* aqueous  humour,  a  partial  01  i nmplete  aniaiuoiic 
blindness  is  instantly  produced,  and  ihe  iris  in  tin 
vicinity  of  the  place  wheie  Ihe  ui'stmliielit  enleied  is 
so  retracted  towards  the  maigiti  of  ihe  coinea,  lha. 
lieilher  of  ils  circles  can  be  seen.  In  cases  ol  this  de 
SCiiption,  it  also  frequenily  happei  s,  says  lleer  'I. a 
the  pali  lit,  or  ihe  person  who  inflicted  the  wound 
suddenly  and  roughly  pulls  ihe  weapon  out  of  the  eye 
again,  and  logelher  witli  it  a  pail  Ot  ihe  corpus  ciiiare, 
which  is  then  to  be  regarded  as  an  extraneous  sub- 
stance, and  iiuuiediately  cut  off.  With  respect  to  yie 
prognosis  and  tieatoieiu,  theobsei  vaiions  ahead)  mane 
on  iliese  inpics  in  reference  to  wounds  ol  the  ins  an 
here  quile  applicable;  excepting  thai,  as  the  ell'useu 
blond  is  less  copious  than  in  ihe  latier  cases,  theie  can 
never  be  here  any  necessity  lor  letting  it  out  by  a  de- 
pending opening  in  the  cornea. 

Wounds  of  the  eye  atfeciiiig  ihe  crystalline  lens  are 
not  unfrequently  followed  by  ihe  formation  of  a  cain- 
ract,  and  so  are  blows  on  the  eye,  which  may  be  siip- 
posed  to  produce  this  effect  by. destroying  some  of  the 
minute  nutrient  vessels  naturally  connecting  the  cap 
sale  with  the  lens— (Beer,  b.  1,  />■  21P.  Tim  treai- 
inent  of  lliese  accidents  lesemliles  that  of  injinies  ol 
the  iris,  except  thai  the  surgeon  has  rarely  any  exlrava 
sation  of  blood  lo  deal  with.  However,  wlien  the  len.- 
has  slipped  into  the  anterior  chamber,  Beei  recom- 
mends its  immediate  extiaciiun  through  an  incision  in 
the  cornea,  in  order  to  prevent  the  eye  from  being  de, 
si  toyed  by  a  violent  attack  of  tiainnatic  inflammation 
and  suppuration.  Nor  when  inflammation  has  come 
on  should  this  measure  he  postponed,  as  Beer  lias  con- 
stantly found  the  disorder  lessen  alter  ihe  lens  has  been 
taken  cut.  . 

Consideiable  wounds  of  the  eye,  attended  with  loss 
of  the  vitieous  humour,  are  described  by  Beer  as  ol  a 
very  serious  nature-;  but  iltey  rarely  take  place  acci 
dentally,  being  almost always  the  consequence  ot  a 
sutgteal 'operation:  Accidental  injuries  of  this  Itiiiu 
are  geneiall'y  combTned  wiih  so  huge  or  complele  a 
dischaige  of  ihe  vilieous  hiiinour,  and  wilh  sach  nil.— 
chief  to  Ihe  oinanizaiion  of  Ihe  eye,  thai  the  conse- 
quence is  a  loss  of  ihe  eyeball,  or  such  a  dwindling 
of  it,  that  Ihe  fissure  of  ihe  eyelids  becomes  neari) 
closed.  Accordinsr  to  Beer's  experience,  injuries  otMhe 
foiegoina  kind,  arising  from  acciiieni,  are  mostly  pro- 
duced  by  the  horns  of  cows.  On  the  contrary,  the 
effusion  of  ihe  vitreous  huinoui  in  operations  upon 
the  eye,  he  observes,  is  seldom  followed  by  the  hiss  ol 
vision.  '  Korluui,  in  his  Manual  on  ihe  Oi-eases  of  ihe 
Eye,  adverts  lo  some  instances  which  lie  had  seen,  01 
fancies  ihat  he  had  seen,  where  Ace  uhole  of  the  «/- 
trruvs  liininmrwus  /«.</,  and  yel  ihe  t  ye.-iglit  a.ierw  ard 
became  as  strong  as  if  no  such  accident  I  ad  happened. 
On  ihe  olher  hand,  Beei  never  mel  Willi  any  Ol  these 
fortunai'e  cases  ;  but  always  fund  the  sighl  seiioiisly 
impaired  when  the  quantity  of  vilieous  illinium  los 
amounted  to  nearly  ils  half,  and  complele  blindness 
the  result  when  ihe  loss  much  exceeded  ihal  quantity 
?le  conci  ives  also,  ihat  Koiinm  had  pinhably  ceei:  liu: 
few  cases  of  l  his  nal  lire,  and  Ihereloie  Inighl  have  been 

inislifkeii  as  to  llm  proporth>iwif  ihe  vilieous  huii  

di-cliariteil,  w  hich  to  Hie  inexperience  d  seems  larger 
than  ii  teallv  is,  and  he  cautions  surgeons  not  t..  pro- 
mise'lon  'niucli  in  cases  of  lliis  description.— (B.  tup. 
"22    See  Cdtat at'  ) 

Con-Id  table  iujui'iesof  the  eyeball,  coinplicaled  with 
a  concus-iou,  biinse,  or  actual  wound  oi'tihe  leiina, 
n-odiiCH  eilher.SraduallV  or  immediately  an  ani.mrusis 
which  is  almost,  always  incurable.  Wlien  the  coqeus- 
cionof  the  retina  is  U>s  vinlenl ,  and  does  not  s.flccl 
every  na.t  of  this  -textuve,  it  may  occasion  only  an 

'  ,-.n  ...u-iWne»sof  si"bl.  In  worse  cases  ihe  mii- 
aniaur.il  C  we.iKiie»s  "i  -ir".  < 

g  on  may  think  hiufself  very  sncos.u  ,  ,    he  c,  e- 

veiil  he  fif  are  of  the  eye  turn  hemg  .lesi.oy.  d  by  .he 
S3  inunminmion,  all  idea  ol  ihe  "Wry  ol 
t  m  ove-i<'bl  heina  our  of.  the  qufl»lloil.  I  he  irea.inen. 
is  i In  same  a*  that  cunimonly  adopted  after  operations 
for  the  removal  of  an  opaque  Jens  (see  Cataract)) 
but  there  is  one  particular  circumstance  sometimes  at- 


tending injuries  of  the  retina  and  ciliary  nerves  claim 
iug  notice,  viz.  violent  vomiting;  a  symptom  wlmii 
Beer  says  may  even  attend  contusions  ol  the  sclemiica 
and  ol-  the  ciliary  nerves  and  retina,  wilhoui  any 
wound.  Injuiies  of  ihe  ciliary  neivex,  he  observes 
aiedenoled  byayeiy  peculiai  appeaiance;  tor,  near  the' 
injuied  pai  l,  the  ins  is  drawn  up  so  close  lo  the  tthjeof 
i he  i  oi  ii<  a,  thai  iis  colon i  can  scarcely  be  seen.  Winn 
Hie  suigeon  is  consulted  in  a  case  ol  this  kind,  though 
some  iiitlau.ihaiiou  mat  have  commenced,  •!■«•  progim 
sis  is  yei  lavourable  in  regaid  to  ihe  preservation  ofthj 
eye  ;  lo|'  a  geuile  opiate  will  relieve  ihe  vomiting 
when  merely  a  nervous  ed'ect,  not  depending  Upon  Uie 
loaded  ,-iaie  ol  the  gastric  oigaus;  bin  il  theCHBi  beJbl 
this  last  desctipiiou,  the  prima-  via'  should  in>i be  en  ; 
tied,  howevir,  when  a  tiainnaiic  iliHaiiiluAlgo  ia 
compleieiy  established  belore  the  treatment  la  begun,  the 
eye  is  geneiady  desuoyed,  as  ihe  repealed  and  violent 
\  on.iiiugs  cause  a  great  determination  of  blond  lo  Ihe 
head  and  eyes,  anil  increase  of  the  hiflaiiilnation ;  an 
e'tieci  which  ti.e  opiates  given  lor  the  rebel  of  the  vomit- 
ing aiso  tend  lo  produce. 

J  Beer  has  seen  two  cases  in  which  the  eye  was  pi  ic-hci" 
with  a  needle  near  the  insertion  of  the  external  straight 
muscle  iuio  the  sclerotica  :  in  boih  instances  (hepunc- 
tuies  were  so  small,  thai  they  would  Scarce!)1  have  been 
found,  had  not  the  patients  known  their  siinaiinn  ex- 
actly by  the  pain,  and  they  weie  then  only  perceptible 
Willi  a  magnilying-gla.-s.  The  puucluics  win:  soon 
lollovved  by  a  convulsive  rolling  nl  the  eyeball,  ami 
alti  rWaid  by  trismus,  w  inch  coiilinued  seven-  in  true 
patient  a  day  and  a  half,  and  in  anoiliei  two  days,  but 
yielded  10  laigedoses  ol  musk  and  opium  given  ai  slmrt 
intervals,  the  w  ann  hath,  and  the  application  of  warm 
poultices  containing  hyosciaiMUS. 

As  clieniical  injuiies  of  the  eye  produce  an  actual 
loss  ol  suhsiance,  liny  are  even  more  serious  than  cnui- 
uiou  mechanical  lesions.  However,  chemical  injuries 
of  In  He  exieni  aie  generally  repaired  With  loleralile 
SlC.MiUy  and  expidition.    Quietude  nf  the  organ,  ami 

 derating  ibe  outward  noxious  edects  bylukcwnrin 

mucilagi  nous  applications,  eilher  in  the  Idrniuf  luintut- 
atioiis  or  eye  wmeis,  are  tl»e  only  requisite  ineasuiw. 
If  ihe  cornea  itself  be  hurt,  as  frequently  bap|ieiiB 
when  boiling-hot  fluids  slrike  ihe  eye,  a  kind  ol  h-m.  le 
appeals  on  ihe  injured  pait,  w  hich  liecnines  mine  and 
more  white.  The  vesicle  either  burstspf  ilsell)  nr  s'tlb- 
sules  wilhoui  breaking.  In  both  cases  the  prijdyction 
of  the  conjunctiva,  of  which  ihe  cyst  of  die  ve.-icle  is 
composed,  shrivels  up  and  peels  ort',  a  new  membrane 
of  a  similar  nature  bring  legeueraied  uilderneatll.  An 
opaque  speik  is  frequenily  apprelieiidid ;  but,  says 

I'leer,  if  llie'suigeoii  w  ill  niejejj  UvuM  bbjilj!  lUtll 

m  a  hiiriy  to  open  the  vesicle,  and  imt  ilisiurh  ihe  w..rk 
of  nature  by  applying  various  remedies  trt  Ul(j  eye, 
thUie  H  ill  he"  no  dilugei  of  such  an  occurrence. 

More  extensive  chemical  injuries  of  the  eye,  which 
ai  first  are  not  in  themselves  very  severe,  fieqiieutlv 

bee  e  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  care  noi  beins; 

taken  lo  prev  ent  the  influence  of  external  Bliliitlll.  To 
this  ciuss  of  cases  belongs  the  accidental  npiinklliig  of 
the  eve  with  boiling  fluids  or  slrongish  uiineial  acids. 
And  even  in  Ihese  examples,  says  Beer,  the  proginw* 
isno'l  uuiavourable,  and  a  complele  recovery  muy  be 
eftec.ed,  when  the  ireaimenl  is  conducted  accoiduiKto 
the  directions  already  given  w  ilh  respect  I"  such  acci- 
dents  m  general.    While  ihis  author  approves.ol  cul- 

ing  awav  any  subsiance  which  is  dead  and  parlinlly 
de.ached,'  he  sltongly  cautions  surgeons  mi]  lo  remove 
ihe  iliin  layer  of  the  conjunctiva,  nor  to  puncture  any 
vesicle. which  uiay  form.  '  , 

When  ihe  burning  or  corrosion  is  njpt  limited  m  me 

 junciiva  of  ihe  eyeball,  bill  extends  to  the  lining  "! 

om-  or  both  eyelids,  Beer  jecoinuieiiils  enverwg  the '[■ 
juied  pans  wilh  mucilaginous  applications  and  llllW 7 
asiiingenl  oinimenls,  conlaining  tulty  or  the  vvliiic 
ovyde  of  I  ad.    In  these  cases,  keeping  the  eye  |ier- 

e.'tly  moliuiiless  must  be  liuriful,  as  ii  lends  in  pro- 
inoie  'he  foihialion  of  adhesions  either  beivveen  m<- 
eye  ami  eyelids  tJSylliWiqiharoil),  or  between  the  eye- 
lids theinsi  Ives  fAiichylnblcphamii).  ...  f 
-  Hxieosive  deeplv-utnetraiing  chemical  injuries  o 

he  eyeball,  Beer  d'esciibes  as  beiiic  alniosl  alvvayn  mi- 
lowed  bv  more  or  less  impairment  of  Ihe  functions  oi 
tile  organ,  or  of  some  of  iLs  particular  textures;  because 
such  iufculeuts  never  happen  without  a  loss  ol  nn>- 
stance.  1'fius  a  part  or  thekvhole  of  the  come3  mav 
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be  entirely  destroyed,  as  in  injuries  caused  by  quick- 
lime; and  frequently  adhesions  beiween  tlieeje  and 
eyelids,  or  between  tlie  two  latter  pans,  cannot  be  pre- 
vented by  any  kind  ol  skill—  (Beer.)  These  serious 
degrees  of  mischief,  as  Hie  same  author  ob.-erves,  aie 
Iliosily  occasioned  by  slaked  01  unslaked  lime,  concen- 
trated mineral  acids,  fire,  &x.  Unslaked  lime,  cspe 
ciiilly  when  extensively  diffused  over  the  eye  by  the 
iiiin.ediaie  application  ol  'water,  not  uufrequeiilly  pro- 
duces a  suildeii  destruction  of  the  whole  ol  the  cornea, 
which  is  changed  into  a  grayish,  pappy  substance,  ca- 
pable of  being  removed  from  liie  subjacent  h  is  Willi  a 
camel-hair  pencil.  Such  an  annihilation  of  texture, 
however,  is  generally  restricted  to  particular  points,  ni 
the  surface  ol  the  cornea.  Wherever  this  membrane 
has  been  so  much  decomposed,  that  a  manifest  depres- 
sion is  directly  perceptible  in  it,  when  inspected  side- 
ways, a  snow-white  shining  speck  must  be  e.vpected  to 
be  Hie  consequence.  Slaked  Ipne  never  operates  Upon 
the  cornea  with  so  m  .cli  violence,  usually  causing  (as 
Beer  slates)  only  a  superficial  concision,  or  a  coagula- 
tion of  the  lymph  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea. 
Nor  are  mineral  acids,  even  when  concentrated,  gene- 
rally so  destiuctive  to  the  cornea  as  quicklime:  liist, 
bi  cause,  as  fluids,  they  do  not  long  remain  iu  contact 
With  the  eye;  and  secondly,  because  the  immediate 
nihcuire  of  the  tears  with  them  weakens  their  opeia 
ItOH,  whereas  it  only  increases  that  of  unslaked  lime. 
The  local  treatment  here  consists  iu  carefully  removing 
eyeiy  particle  of  the  hurtful  substance,  alteru  aid  drop- 
ping fiequently  into  the  eye  lukewarm  mucilaginous 
decoctions  or  collyria,  or  coveting  the  injuied  place 
wiih  a  mild  cerate,  and  excluding  the  air  and  light  ironi 
the  eye.  .  Kvery  endeavour  must  also  be  made  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  injured 
surfaces. 

In  veiy  severe  burns  of  the  eyeball,  of  course,  all 
idea  of  restoring  its  functions  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  violence  ol  tile  injury  is  the  greater,  the  moie 
numerous  the  vesicles  are  upon  the  conjunctiva,  and 
the  more  tin?  eyeball  and  the  ins  are  incapable  ol  mo- 
tion. Here  the  only  indication  is  to  uiodeiate  the  in- 
flammation, and  avert  such  additional  mischief  as 
might  otherwise  be  produced  by  it.  With  this  view, 
the  eye  should  be  kept  at  rest,  and  excluded  from  the 
Ifglll  and  air.  According  to  Beer,  the  most  common 
injuries  of  the  eye,  partaking  both  of  a  mechanical 
and  chemical  naune,  aie  those  caused  by  moriar,  or 
tin-  accidental  touching  ihe  eye  with  hot  curling-hons. 
When  ibe  moriar  contains  no  panicles  of  quicklime,  it 
oli en  occasions,  at  pa'  rid! Far  points  of  the  cornea,  vei  y 
While  specks,  which  Beer  describes  as  being  Composed 
of  coiigulateii  lymph,  and  admitting  of  dispersion. 
He  own  declares,  that  u  I, en  (he  whole  of  the  cornea 
is  in  this  staie,  its  transparency  may  he  re-toied  by 
proper  tieaimeiii,  as  has  been  frequently  exemplihVci 

In  'I  entiemen  attending  his  clinical  lectures. — (H. 

J ,  p.  234*5  -!'lle  pricking  of  the  eyeball  with  a  ted -hoi 
ne:  il  e.  and  the  siin»ing  of  it  by  bees,  wasps,  and  oilier 
insects,  aie  also  both  chemical  arid  mechanical  injmies. 
Wheiin-r  the  sling  be  left  inlheskin  of  the  eyelid,  or  in 
the  conjunctiva,  or  mil,  a  considei  able  inflauimaloi y 
Bwejlihg  immediately  takes  place:  and  if  ihe  sling  be 
lodged  null  not  now  taken  away,  the  inflammation 
spi  i ■mis,  and  the  eye  itself  is  endangered.  In  two  cases, 
where  the.  stings  of  bees  were  left  in  ihe  skin  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  Beer  has  known  gangrene  arise  in  the. 
elinrl  space  of  a  day  and  a  hal'',  and  the  patients  were 
saved  with  greni  difficulty.  The  iieaitm  nt  of  such 
cases  consists  in  immediately"  extracting  the  sting,  if 
Indited,  and  applying  folds  of  linen  over  the  eye,  wet 
witli  cold  waier. 

After  no  icing  the, lestructive effects  of  burning  sub 
stances,  the  Mplosjnn  of  gunpowder,  and  luhnina- 
tiilg  silvei  on  ihe  eye  (cases  in  which,  when  Ihe  ftlnc- 
tionsof  the  organ  aie  annihilated,  Ihe  only  indication 
is  io  dimi  ish  H  e  subsequent  inflammation  and  its' 
cofsequei  ces),  Beer  inuuires,<whHl  isihe  reason  w  hy 


the  slightest  mechanical  nr 
eye  in  an  apparently  healthy  subj 
followed  by  an  inm  ndeYfl'e  degiei 
and  even  the  loss-  of  Ihe  oigan  fien 
iff,  sa  vs  lie,  an  observation  made  by 
are  souie  eyes  which  the  gi eaiesi  b 
for  hours  at  a  lime  without  being  spoiled,  llieii  power- 
ful mganizHfinu  delving  all  such  unskilful  riistni  bance ; 
while  other  eyes  are  mcl  with,  which  the  most  skilfui 


injiii ies  of  the 
are  sometimes 
if  inflammation, 
ttppiiratiou?  It 
hniidl  that  there 
lers  may  abuse 


operators  can  hardly  touch  without  inducing  a  destruc- 
tive  degree  of  inflammation  and  suppuration.  Ji  was 
10  this  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  that  Schmidt  applied  ihe 
term  vulnerability,  (yerwuvdbarke.il).  Palients  of 
this  habit  are  said  10  possess  an  exceedingly  rine  soft 
skin,  with  a  reddish  polish  upon  it:  and  their  cheeks 
are  not  only  red,  but  exhibit  a  net-work  of  very  minute 
vessels,  which  seem  as  if  injected.  Such  individuals 
appear  as  if  they  were  iu  Ihe  bloom  of  health;  and, 
says  Beer,  in  some  respects  they  are  really  so.  When 
their  spirits  are  raised  by  the  slightest  causes,  their 
complexion  is  universally  reddened  ;  but  the  least  tear 
linns  them  as  pale  as  a  corpse".  Their  skin  is  described 
as  being  uncommonly  iniiable,  sensible  of  every  im- 
pression, and  attacked  with  an  erysipelatous  redness 
whenever  any  fatly  substance  touches  it!  In  such 
hahiis,  ihe  utmost  caution  is  necessaiy  whenever  the 
eyes  have  been  injured,  and  the  prognosis  should  be 
teserved.  And  when  an  operation  is  to  be  done  on 
their  eyes,  Beer  recommends  the  previous  exhibi- 
tion of  opium,  and  the  application  of  a  blister  to  some 
part  of  the  skin,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them. 
As  a  pro]  hylactic  nieasuie,  he  also  directs  regular  fric- 
tion of  the  surface  of.  the  body. 

In  severe  ophthalmies,  particularly  those  which  af- 
fect the  "yehall  itself,  all  mental  emotions,  anger,  joy, 
&c.  should  be  avoided.  Hence,  no  talkative  nor  quar- 
relsome persons  should  be  suffered  to  remain  with  the 
patient;  and  noisy  children  ought  to  be  kept  away 
from  him.  The  apartment  should  be  ventilated  at 
least  once  a  day,  without  the  patient  being  exposed  to 
any  current  of  wind.  All  touching  of  the  eye,  or  rub- 
bing it  with  the  bed-clothes  during  sleep,  must  be 
slricily  prohibited.  Stimulating,  vpicy  food,  spirituous 
drinks,  and  great  bodily  exercise,  are  likewise  to  be  for- 
bidden. In  the  list  of  tilings  which  have  a  hurtful  ef- 
fect, Beer  also  includes  all  exertions  of  the  hums,  eveiy 
kind  of  disturbance,  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with 
tobacco-smoke,  &c. 

Having  fulfilled  the  first  genetal  indication  by  re- 
moving, if  possible,  every  kind  of  irritation  acting 
upon  the  eye,  the  secimd  general  indication  specified 
by  Beer  as  proper  in  Ihe  fiist  suae  ol  ophthahuy,  is  to 
be  observed  ;  which  is,  to  moderate,  acevrdhur  to  the  de- 
gree of  inflammation,  the  agency  of  several  things  to 
the  effect  of  which  the  organ,  is  naturally  suijectcd. 
Thus  the  inflamed  eye  should  not  be  exercised,  even 
though  ihe  eyeball  itself  may  not  be  immediately  in- 
flamed; and  Ihe  operation  of  ihe  light  and  air  shonid  be 
diminished  partly  by  green  silk  eye  shades  and  partly  by 
window  blinds  Attention  to  ibis  rule  is  still  more  ne- 
cessary when  the  eyeball  iiselfis  affected  Willi  respect 
to  the  exclusion  of  light,  it  is  to  he  well  remembered, 
that  it  is  only  advisable,  as  Dr.  Vetch  observes,  in  the 
very  eaily  stage  of  inflammation,  the  eye,  becoming 
moie  iniiable  and  less  manageable,  when  Hag  access 
of  a  moderate  decree  of  light  is  afterward  prevented.-- 
(  On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  16.) 

'I  he  third  general  indication  mentioned  by  Beer,  as 
proper  in  the  first  stage  of  ophlhalmy,  when  the.  dis- 
order threatens  to  extend  to  the  whole  organ,  and  to 
In  ing  on  a  feln  ile  disturbance  of  the  system,  is  to  coun- 
teract these  i  ffecls  by  covering  the' eye  w  ith  lolded 
linen  wet  with  simple  cold  water,  or  vinegar  and 
water;  and  having  recourse  to  leeches,  or,  when  the 
iiififlie  of  the  case  allows,  to  scarifications. — (B.  I,  p. 
242.)  Here,  however,  il  meri^i  paiticular  notice,  that 
Beer,  in  expressing  a  genet al  preference  to  cold  lotions 
in  ihe  first  stage  of  ophlhalmy  differs  from  Iticbter, 
•  ■car  pa,  and  Mr.  Travels  (Synupsis  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Rye,  p  B5Q)  :  all  of  whom,  in  the  painfully  rcute 
siage.  recommend  tepid  emollient  applications. 

With  regaid  to  leeches,  the  late  Mr.  Ware  objected 
to  their  being  pot  on  or  very  near  the  evelids,  as  Ihey 
sometimes  cause  a  considerable  swelling  of  these 
parts,  and  increase  instead  of  lessening  the  irrigation. 
In  ordinary  cases,  his  metre  d  was  to  apply  three  on 
the  teiople,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  fioin  the  outer 
part  of  the  orbit.  Scarpa  'recommends  applying  the 
leeches  tnihe  vicinity  of  Ihe  eyelids,  especially  about 
the  inner  canthus,'  on  the  vena  angularis.  where  it 
joins  Ihe  frontal,  deep  orbitar,  and  transverse  vein  of 
Ihe  face.  Beer*  prefers. nearly  ihe  same  situation  as 
Ihat  specified  by  Srarpii,  viz.  the  inner  canthus,. imme- 
diately below  ihe  under  eyelid  ;  and  he  forbids  fhe  ap- 
plication of  leeches  above  either  canthus,  as  likely  to 
produce  a  disagreeable  ecchymosig  iu  the  cellular 
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membrane  of  the  upper  eyelid.   The  number  of 
leeches,  and  the  time  which  they  should  be  allowed  to  ] 
sucki  he  thinks,  ought  to  depend  upon  the  severity  01 
the  inflammation.   According  to  Beer,  when  this  mode 
of  bleeding  is  to  be  of  any  service,  the  patient  w ill  ex- 
perience a  considerable  abatement  of  the 
pain,  tension,  &c.  in  the  affected  eye.    Hence  «  ui 
any  of  the  leeches  fall  off  prematurely,  the  bleed.,  g 
from  the  bites  is  to  be  kept  up  with  a  sponge  d pped  in 
warm  water,  until  such  relief  is  felt.    In  the  acute 
stage,  Beer  considers  the  abstraction  of  blood  by 
means  of  scarifications  rarely  admissible.— (K-  i,  P- 
Zi  )    By  Mr.  Lawrence  it  is  decidedly  condemned  ; 
Sd  it  is  a  method  to  which  I  never  have  recourse  in 
n  v  own  practice.    Mr.  Travers  also  sets  down  scarifi- 
?Mione  of the  conjunctiva  as  mostly  objectionable  in 
The  acute  stage  •  though  highly  beneficial  in  the  chronic, 
where  the  Uning  of  the  eyelids  is  thickened  and  over- 
va  cular   and  a°c(.nsiderable  discharge  of  b  ood  may 
be  tm  s  obtained,  if  the  operation  be  briskly  done  with 
a  sap  lancet,  and  the  lower  lid  kept  everted  and  fo- 
mented    The  same  gentleman  states  that  cupping 
C.  decided  superiority  over  leeches  but ^  that    o  h 
are  well  adapted  to  relieve  local  congestion,    xet  ne 
deems  these  methods  too  indirect  to  answer  as  subs  .- 
tuteTfor  the  lancet,  where  it  is  desirable  to  make  the 
ivitem  "  sustain  and  feel  a  reduction  of  power ;»  in 
3d*  casTblood  must  be  taken  from  a  vein uo, 
the  temnoral  artery—  (Synopsis,  *c.  f   49».J  *U« 
taking  away  of  blood  by  cupping  the  temples  is  con- 
sidered by  many  modern  surgeons  a  very  efficacious 
nlan  •  aufte  aa  much  so  as  that  of  open.ng  the  em- 
noral'ane  y,  the  hemorrhage  from  which  is  sometimes 
Kd  to  suppress.    While  inflammation  of  the  con- 
lunc  iva  is  described  by  Dr.  Vetch,  as  not  much  af- 
fected by  bleeding,  unless  the  quantity  of  blood  taken 
Iwav  bey  such  as  to  occasion  syncope,  he  states  that 
the  abstraction  of  blood  in  quantities  proport  o ned  to 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  move  especially  by 
means  of  cdpping  and  leeches,  has  for  the  most  pa  t 
efficient  control  over  the  various  states  and  indi- 
vidual symptoms  of  sclerotic  inflammation.    In  some 
nbscu  leases  of  what  this  author  terms  amaurotic  in- 
fla  nmation  he  has  seen  great  benefit  derived  from  the 
ann  ication  of  leeches  to  the  septum  nasi;  and  he  re- 
present their  being  put  directly  on  the  conjunctival 
Lin  "of  he  eyelids,  as  being  sometimes  more  advan- 
a-eous  thanon  the'adjacent  integuments,  the  orifices 
bleeding  with  great  f.eedom.-(On  Diseases  of  the 

E^Thl'  fourth  general  indication  enumerated  by  Beer, 
isthit  which  Sas  for  its  objects  a  diet  and  regimen 
Baited  to  the  state  of  the  case  after  it  has  attained  a 
decree  in  which  its  effects  begin  to  be  felt  throughout 
the  sv turn.  When  therefore  the  plan  is  to  be  rigor- 
o  fslv  practised,  the  patient's  ordinary  diet  is  to  be  re- 
duced and  he  is  to  be  allowed  only  vegetable  food,  cool- 
Kinhs,  water,  weak  lemonade,  &c  And  not  merely 
Xeeveiteelf  is  to  be  kept  at  rest,  but  the  who  e  body. 

Should  the  disorder  be  farther  advanced  and  at- 
tended  with  a  great  deal  of  inflammatory  fever,  the 
observance  of  the  foregoing  indications  wil  not  suffice 
for  checking  the  inflammation  and  preventing  suppu- 
ratio    unless  the  fiftR  indication  laid  down  by  Beer  be 
f„  tilled-  which  is,  to  employ  such  remedies  as  operate 
ulZ  the  whole  constitution.    1.  Purgative  and  gent  y 
aperient  medicines,  which  will  empty  the  bowels  well 
and  lessen  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and 
o  civsters,  which  are  useful  on  the  same  prin- 
•cfoles    3.  The  frequent  exhibition  of  the  nilras  po- 
Ztt  4  General  bleeding,  the  efficacy  of  which  will 
™?ich  depend  upon  the  blood  being  voided  in  a  full 
S  e  m    Beer  seems  to  prefer  opening  a  vein  on  the 
foot    but  in  England  the  most  experienced  practi- 
ifnn^s  generally  open  a  vein  in  the  arm,  and  some- 
i  «™ the  temporal  artery.   The  blood,  as  Beer  re- 
Ss  should  ne  allowed  to  flow  until  the  hard  small 
i  and  becomes  plainly  softer;  for  otherwise 

iCone  a  ion  wil  be  completely  useless.  Also  when 
In  these  cases  general  bleeding  is  no  longer  indicated, 
in  tne-e  c<i»c  j,       ,„priies  will  yet  be  advantageous, 

at  an  Kr  period,  Would  have  aggravated  all  the  in- 

*a*m^lVJZTognosiS  and  indications  in  these- 
Respecting  the  p~  ^  i[lterest)ng 

TemarT  He^el^:  that  when  opl.th.lmy  has 


reached  its  second  stage,  which  may  be  known  by  ctr 
rnmnances  already  referred  to  in  the  preceding  co 
liimns  it  must  be  clear  that  the  above  indications  arc 
no  longer  valid,  and  the  fulfilment  of  them  would  de- 
stroy the  eye.  . 

In  the  second  stage,  every  thing  which  has  a  ten- 
dency  to  produce  farther  weakness  of  the  eye  must1  be 
avoided,  or  suppuration  will  be  the  consequence;  the 
first  indication,  therefore,  specified  by  Beer,  is  U  let 
the  eye  be  cautiously  exposed,  according  as  iti  ten- 
dency will  allow,  to  its  wonted  stimuli  again.  1.  By 
lettii."  fresh,  dry,  and,  if  possible,  a  warmish  air  have 
free  access  to  the  organ.  2.  By  exposing  the  eye  to  as 
much  light  (not  of  a  reflected  description)  as  can  be 
borne  not  only  without  difficulty  but  with  pleasure.  3, 
15y  moderately  exercising  Hie  o.«an,  csp.-rially  ...  th.< 
inspection  of  agreeable  diversified^  objects;  a  plan 
which  is  of  infinite  service,  when  the  eyeball  itself  has 
been  affected.  .  , 

The  second  indication  proposed  by  Beer  171  the  se- 
cond stage  of  ophthalmy  in  general,  is  to  apply  tome 
remedies,  particularly  those  of  a  volatile  kind,  to  the 
eve,  which  are  to  be  discontinued  in  the  event  of  sup- 
puration.    1.  Beer  praises  the  application  of  yell- 
warmed  linen  compresses,  which,  if  necessary,  may  be 
sprinkled  with  camphor  ;  or  in  urgent  cases  lie  uses  lillle 
ha"s  ofaromatic  herbs  and  camphor;  a  practice  111  u  In,  h 
I  am  disposed  to  think  surgeons  here  will  have  little  or 
no  confidence.  2.  However,  when  the  eye  is  too  irritable 
to  bear  the  application  of  bags  ot  arolnatic  substances, 
Beer  sanctions  the  employment  ot  poultices  made  01 
bread-crumb  and  warm  herbs,  or  the  pulp  ot  a  roasted 
apple.    But  this  experienced  author  is  very  particula. 
in  qualifying  his  approbation  of  jnoist  applications 
with  a  caution,  that  they  must  never  be  allowed  10  be- 
come completely  cold  on  the  eye,  whereby  they  would 
do  more  harm  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  than  any  good 
which  may  have  been  attained  in  many  hours  by  tl.ur 
previous  use.    Hence,  Beer  employs  poultices  only 111 
cases  of  necessity.   In  this  country,  "when  eex- 
ireine  vascular  congestion  and  excessive  sensibility  are 
reduced,  and  the  inflammation  tends  to  become  Ato- 
nic,the  use  of  cold  lotions,  of  a  slightly  tonic  quality, 
"  ubstituted  with  great  advantage  for  a utions  ol 
warm  water.    The  sulphates  ot  alum  and  zinc  are  ti  e 
best."- (Travers,  Synopsis,  <S-c.  J>.  252.)  The  employ- 
ment of  astringents  also  agrees  with  the  adv.oe  de- 
1  vered  by  Richter  and  Scarpa.  Here  then  we  find  a 
point  on  which  Beer  differs  from  the :  general. ty  of  wri- 
ters; but  nothing  is  clearer  to  me  than 
about  the  ill  effect  of  cold  upon  the  eye  in  the  second 
stage  of  ophthalmy,  is  only  the  fruit  of  sonic    u  n, 
which  he  entertains,  and  not  of  impa  t  al  experience. 
3.  When  there  are  small  ulcers  or  pustules  on  the  eye 
ball  itself,  Beer  assures  us,  thatgreat  benefit 1 .derived 
from  dropping  between  it  and  the  eyelid- ,1    p.. »  "  _ 
tion  of  the  lapis  divinus,the  com  position  otwiuises 
where  described  (see  Lachrymal  Organs  ,  a  no oam  1. 
the  eye  with  the  same  application  towh.c  ha  1 ttleot  the 
vinous  tincture  of  opium  is  added    b',0»"  ™»  . 
medy  fail  in  checking  the  progress  of  t,ie  ulce'9  P*  Pi- 
lules, Beer  recommends  the  addition .  of ^  «^ 
lead.    4.  And,  says  the  same  author, when '  dee'd 
amendment  is  produced  within  WW^I 
suppurating  points  must  be  todc^e^ceor  MOM 
day,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  da  iter,  »n 1 
camel-hair  pencil,  dipped  either  in  a .watt  J  solution 
of  opium,  or  the  vinous  tincture  of .  opu •»> .  " 
worst  cases,  he  even  directs  Hoffman'«balsatn,  J 
or  the  Peruvian  balsam  to  be  mixed  with  the  latter  »| 


But  Beer  observes,  that  when,  these  «^«* 
been  too  precipitately  employed,  and  #5 
or  excrescences  form,  the  treatment .must ;  £  lew  a 
and  then  these  new  productions  will 
of  themselves;  but  if  they  should  not  do  so,  hey 
be  removed  with  burnt  alum  01 '  caustic.-(B- 1.  ; 

The  third  rule  laid  down  by  Beer  in  ^ggfii 
the  second  stage  of  ophthalmy,  cautions  the  pre cWio 
riot  to  apply  the  caustic  or  the  knife  to  any  of  the' 
bid  changes,  which,  either  originate  A  11  i.  ?  th  n 
stage,  and  continue  in  the  second,  or  make  tneir 
appearance  at  the  period  of  s"PPura',0"n „  bolli 
stance,  opacities  of  the  cornea,  eversion of  01 «  or 
eyelids,  &c.    However,  as  exceptions  to ,  t hi .  a^ "  , 
Beer  adverts  to  the  treatment  of  new-growthsu" 
the  circumstances  above  specified,  and  to  that  01 
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•cesses  of  the  eyeba.ll,  where  the  matter  is  of  an  un- 
healthy quality  and  so  copious  as  to  make  an  opening 
advisable,  which  practice,  however,  as  a  general  one, 
he  condemns.  The  other  morbid  changes,  already 
alluded  to,  the  practitioner  must  endeavour  to  remove 
simply  by  proper  treatment  of  the  second  stage.— 
(.Beer,  b.  1,  p.  254.) 

Beer's  fourth  rule  in  the  treatment  of  the  second 
stage  of  .ophthalmy  in  general,  and  of  idiopathic  oph- 
thalmy  in  particular,  when  the  soppurative  process  is 
extending  itself  and  threatening  to  impair  the  health, 
is,  1st.  To  allow  the  patient-such  food  as  is  both  easy 
of  digestion,  and  of  a  very  nutritious  quality,  and 
even  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine  and  spirituous 
drinks,  if  he  has  been  accustomed  to  them.  2dly.  To 
direct  the  patient  to  keep  his  eye  exposed  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  in  a  fresh,  dry,  and  (if  possible)  mild 
air,  and  take  just  exercise  enough  in  various  ways  to 
produce  a  slight  degree  of  fatigue.*  3dly.  When  the 
eye  itself  is  affected  with  suppuration,  and  the  sight  is 
either  thereby,  much  impaired  or  quite  lost,  and,  of 
•course,  the  patient  very  unhappy  and  depressed,  Beer 
considers  it  lugly  beneficial  to  let  his  spirits  be  im 
proved  by  society. 

The  fifth  rule  or  general  indication  in  the  second 
stage  laid  down  by  Beer,  refers  to  the  necessity  of 
supporting  the  constitution  when  the  suppurative  pro- 
cess is  attended  with  a  general  febrile  disturbance. 
For  this  purpose,  he  recommends",  1st.  The  exhibition 
ot  calamus  aromalicus,  naphtha,  and  camphor.  2dly.  If 
they  prove  ineffectual  alone,  they  are  to  be  joined  with 
other  tonics,  especially  bark.  3dly.  The  warm  bath, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  sympathy  between  the 
skin  and  eyes,  is  particularly  efficacious.  4thly.  Ru- 
befacients applied  not  far  from  the  eye. —  (B.  1,  p.  257.) 

As  an  appendix  to  these  general  remarks,  delivered 
by  Beer,  on  the  general  treatment  of  ophthalmy  in  its 
first  and  second  stages,  I  annex  the  sentiments  of  some 
other  writers,  as  either  confirming  or  rendering  ques- 
tionable some  of  his  statements. 

According  to  Scarpa,  when  bleeding  and  other  eva- 
cuations have  been  practised,  the  next  most  useful 
measure  is  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  He  observes,  that  the  skin  here  and  behind 
the  ears  has  a  stronger  sympathy  with  the  eyes  than 
any  other  part  of  the  integuments.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  late  Mr.  Ware  preferred  blistering  the  temples,  and 
says,  "  When  the  leeches  have  fallen  off,  and  the  con- 
sequent hemorrhage  has  ceased,  I  would  advise  a 
blister  of  the  size  of  half  a  crown  to  be  applied  on  the 
temples,  directly  over  the  orifices  made  by  the  leeches  ; 
and  I  have  found,  that  the  sooner  the  blister  has  fol- 
lowed the  bleeding,  the  more  efficacious  both  have 
proved."  He  adds,  that  when  ophthalmy  is  very  vio- 
lent, and  resists  common  methods,  the  most  beneficial 
effects  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  application  of  a 
blister  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  head.— 
(P.  43,  44.). 

With  respect  to  blisters,  another  modern  writer  par- 
ticularly objects  to  their  being  applied  near  the  eye,  or 
on  the  temples,  "where  Ihey  never  fail  to  prove  in- 
jurious." There  is  (says  he)  "  but  one  exception  to 
this  as  a  general  rule ;  for  it  would  seem,  that  blisters 
applied  to  the  external  surface  of  the  palpebral,  iii  cases 
of  purulent  ophthalmia,  tend  considerably  to  diminish 
the  purulency  and  chemosis."— ( V etch  on  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  p.  17.) 

In  the  second  stage  of  acute  ophthalmy,  the  vinous 
tincture  of  opium  (the  tinctura  thebaica)  has  been  very 
extensively  used  as  a  topical  application.  In  common 
cases,  two  or  three  drops  may  be  insinuated  between 
the  eyelids  and  globe  of  the  eye  twice  a  day;  but  in 
other  instances,  attended  with  more  sensibility,  once  at 
first  will  he  sufficient.  The  late  Mr.  Ware,  who 
brought  this  application  into  great  repute,  found  that 
introducing  two  or  three  drops  of  this  medicine  at  the 
Inner  canthus,  and  letting  them  glide  gradually  over 
the  eyr  by  gently  drawing  down  the  lower  eyelid 
proved  equally  beneficial  and  less  painful  than  letting 
them  fall  directly  upon  the  eyeball.  Immediately  the 
applicaiiou  is  made,  it  usually  creates  a  copious  flow 
of  tears,  a  smarting,  and  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  eyes  ■ 
which  inconveniences,  however,  soon  cease,  and  the 
eyes  become  clearer  and  feel  decidedly  improved.  But 
notwithstanding  every  exaggeration,  unbiassed  sur- 
feeoris  are  now  fully  convinced,  that  the  vinous  tincture 
jf  opium  is  a  proper  application  only  when  the  in- 
Vol.  II.— P 


I  £am™,ato»xaction  has  been  previously  diminished  by 
blood-letting,  aperient  medicines,  and  blisters  and 
when  the  action  of  the  vessels  has  been  weakened  by  the 
continuance  of  the  disease.  Nor  is  any  doubt  enter- 
tained, that  the  late  Mr.  Ware  went  much  too  far  when 
he  recommended  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium  as  a 
most  effectual  application  in  every  species  and  stage 
of  the  disorder,  from  the  most  mild  and  recent  to  the 
most  obstinate  and  inveterate. — (P.  51.\   Scarpa  has 
seen  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  use  of 'the  remedy  in 
question,  and  has  expressly  pointed  out,  that  it  is  useful 
only  when  the  violence  of  the  pain  and  the  aversion 
to  light  have  abated.    Indeed  Mr.  Ware  himself,  a. 
little  before  sanctioning  its  employment  in  all  cases, 
lias  acknowledged,  that  in  certain  instances,  in  which 
the  complaint  is  generally  recent,  the  eyes  appear 
shining  and  glossy,  and  feel  exquisite  pain  on  exposure 
to  rhe  light,  no  relief  at  all  is  obtained. — (P.  48,  49.) 
Mr.  Travers  has  remarked,  that  "  there  are  inflamma- 
tions, which  assume  a  chronic  character  in  their  com- 
mencement, evidently  depending  on,a' state  of  atony, 
of  very  partial  extent,,  void  of  pain,  and  scarcely  pos-  - 
sessing any  sign  of  inflammation  except  the  congestion 
of  the  vessels,  or,  if  any,  so  feebly  marked  as  to  en- 
courage us  to  disregard  them  in  the  treatment.  In 
such  cases  a  single  stimulus  will  often  restore  the 
healthy  action  at  once.   The  vinous  tincture  of  opium 
has  acquired  a  nostrum-like  importance  from  its  re- 
storative operation  in  such  cases ;  a  virtue,  I  believe, 
not  proper  to  it.   A  drop  or  two  of  the  zinc,  or  the 
lunar  caustic  solution,  or  water  impregnated  with 
calomel,  or  a  minute  portion  of  the  citrine  ointment, 
or  any  othei  stimulant,  would  do -as  much."— (Synop- 
sis, Src.  p.  252.)  v  y  v 
Whenever  the  patient  can  easily  bear  a  moderate 
degree  of  light,  Scarpa  directs  all  coverings  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  eyes,  except  a  shade  of  green  or  black 
silk.   A  brighter  light  should  be  gradually  admitted 
into  the  chamber  every  day,  so  that  .the  eyes  may  be 
come  habituated  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  open  day- 
light ;  for,  as  Scarpa  truly  states,  nothing  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  prolong  and  increase  the  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  the  eyes,  than  keeping  them  unnecessarily 
long  in  a  dark  situation,  or  covered  with  compresses 
and  bandages. 

Dr.  Vetch  has  such  a  dislike  to  the  plan  of  covering 
the  eye,  that  he  never  suffers  a  shade  to  be  worn,  con- 
ceiving that,  in  conjunctival  inflammation,  it  always 
does  a  great  deal  of  harm,  by  preventing  a  free  ex- 
posure of  the  eye  to  a  temperate  atmosphere.— (On 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  17.) 

Besides  the  common  remedies  for  inflammation, 
mere  are  some  very  powerful  means  which  may  be 
employed  for  the  relief  of  particular  slates  of  ophthau 
my  with  great  effect.  Thus,  as  the  latter  author  ha* 
observed,  by  means  of  hyosciamus,  belladonna,  ana 
stramonium  (see  Belladonna),  the  important  structure 
of  the  ins  may  be  secured  from  injury,  at  the  same 
time  that  other  measures  are  adopted  for  checking  the 
inflammation.  Such  medicines  may  even  be  applied 
as  a  mechanical  force,  for  detaching  any  recent  ad- 
hesion.— (Op.  cit.p.  18.) 

The  uses  of  the  argentum  nitratum  are  also  very 
extensive :  "  the  slightest  application  of  it  in  substance 
(says  ijr.  Vetch)  can  often  remove  the  highest  degree 
of  morbid  sensibility  to  light,  and  instantaneously  re- 
store, quietude  to  the  organ;  it  can  prevent  incipient 
changes,  and  obviate  advanced  ones ;  and  may  also  be 
Used  in  solution  as  a  valuable  sedative." 

The  mention  of  so  stimulating  and  active  a  sub- 
stance as  the  nitrate  of  silver  having  a  sedative  effect 
may  excite  surprise;  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable, 
and  well  illustrated  in  the  treatment  of  several  dis- 
eases.—(See  Cornea  and  Iris.)  As  another  modern 
writer  correctly  states,  it  is  remarkable  that  even  the 
weaker  forms  of  medicated  lotions  irritate,  and  none 
more  thr.n  such  as  contain  opium.  The  relief  afforded 
by  anodyne  fomentations  in  general  is  very  various. 
"I  have  known  them  (says  Mr.  Travers)  objected  to 
as  painful,  and  patients  inquire  if  they  might  not  sub- 
stitute warm  water  for  the  aqueous  solution  of  opium, 
and  infusions  of  poppy  and  hemlock.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  especially  to  painful  herpetic  cutane- 
ous affections,  and  acutely  irritable  ulcers.  Upon 
these  a  solution  of  opium  often  acts  as  a  stimulant  and 
augments  pain,  while  the  lunar  caustic  solution  as 
often  assuages  it."  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Travers 
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admits,  that  exceptions  occur,  and  that  he  has  met 
with  cases, "in  which  no  ottier  application  than  the 
aqueous  solution  of  opium-  could  be  borne."  He  has 
also  known  the  vapour  of  laudanum  atford  the  most 
marked  relief  to  the  irritability  to  light  accompanying 
strumous  ophthalmy  —  {Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  oj 

the&&°  Dr.  Vetch,  ft  is  impossible  in  cases  of 
conjunctival  ophthalmia,  to  possess  an  appUcatio n  ot 
greater  efficacy  than  the  undiluted  hquor  Plumbi  fnb, 
Icetatis,  for  altering  the  morbid  and  P«™le»t  «iate  of 
that  membrane :  he  also  describes  nicotiana,  exter 
nally  employed,  as  a  narcotic  and  astringent  of  singu- 
lar  service  m  lessening  the  pain  and  tumetaction.-(P. 
J9  f  However,  the  discordance  among  the  best- writers 
•ibout  the  effects  of  favourite  local  applications,  would 
fead  me  to  enjoin  rather  attention  to  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  treatment,  than  confidence  in  the  supe 
r  or  efficacy  of  any  particular  drugor  composition.  As 
also  Seal  applications  should  vary  in  the  differer, 
staged o -purulent  ophthalmy,  no  single  one  will 
Swavs  be  right.   If  Beer  had  delivered  no  obserya- 
tto3f  greater  importance  than  his  condemnation 
of  Bates's  camphorated  lotion,  and  his  praise  of 
o  her  styptic  stimulating  applications,  his  remarks 
would  be  of  little  value;  but  as  he  has  pointed  out  the 
Afferent  stages  of  purulent  ophthalmia  in  a  very  cor- 
rect  manner,  and  adapted  his  remedies  to  these  various 
states  of  ti  e  disease,  his  information  comprehends 
scientific  principles,  and  becomes  peculiarly  interesting. 
The  same  praise  belongs  also  to  Dr.  Vetch's  observa- 
tions on  purulent  ophthalmy,  who,  in  some  points, 
boTh  ofihe  description  of  the  complaint  and  its  treat- 
ment.  has  surpassed  Beer.  A       •  . 

Of  L  different  kinds  of  ophthalmy,  Veer  s  class  - 
fication  is  very  comprehensive.    According  to  the  si- 
Sns  "which  ophthalmic  inflammation  first  orig, 
nates  he  proposes  a  general  division  of  it  into  three 
forms,  al  suggested  by  some  of  the  older  writers:  y.z. 
tfiammatiofof  the  eyelids,  or  ^pharophthalmiUs; 
inflammation  of  the  parts  between  the  orbit  ^dgUbe 
of  the  eye;  and,  lastly,  inflammation  of  the  ^ball  n- 
lelf,  or  ophthalmitis.    He  observes,  however,  that 
these  distinctions  seem  to  assign  a  considerable  exten 
to  the  ordinal  seat  of  the  affection ;  for  the  expression 
Vflammalion  of  the  eyelids  can  only  denote  a  case  in 
which  the  disorder  begins  at  once  in  all  the  part=  com 
nosing  the  eyelids.   In  the  same  way,  inflammation 
If  the  parts  between  the  eyeball  and  orbit  appears  to 
signify"  that  all  those  parts  constitute  the  original 
sohere  of  the  complaint;  while  inflammation  oj  the 
eyeball  seems  to  denote  that  the  disorder  has  begun  at 
once  in  all  the  textures  of  which  this  organ  is  com- 
posed.  But,  fortunately,  as  Beer  remarks,  the  extent 
of  the  original  seat  of  genuine  idiopathic  inflammation 
of  the  eye  is  seldom  thus  considerable:  being  mostly 
restricted  to  particular  textures,  from  which  it  nrst 
spreads  farther  only  when  neglected  or  injud.ciously 
treated.   Hence,  certain  subdivisions  of  the  complaint 
are  necessary;  and,  accordingly,  Beer  subdivides  in- 
flammation of  the  eyelids,  first,  into  the  erysipelatous, 
or    blepharophlhalmilis  erynpelatosa,  which  com- 
mences in  the  integuments  of  these  parts.  Secondly, 
nto  that  which  originates  at  the  edges  of  the  palpe- 
bral in  the  conjunctiva  lining  these  parts  and  the 
Meibomian  glands,  and  which  Beer  denominates  glan- 
dular inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  m  bUpharophthal- 
milis  glandulosa;  a  case  described  by  writers  under 
Tr.  infinite  number  of  names,  and  often  Vonioutided 
with  complaints  of  a  totally  different  nature.  Thirdly, 
when  the  effects  of  the  inflammation  are  confined  to 
TSl  P°»i°»  of  ,ne  eye|id>  il  constitutes  the  disease 
telmTd  the  inflammatory  stye  or  hordeolum,  which 
BeeTsavs  is  larelv  a  simple  inflammation,  but  compli- 
cated with  a  scrofulous  habit;  a  proposition  winch  I 
th ink  will  not  receive  any  credit  in  England.  Fourthly, 
as  there  is  one  more  form  of  inflammation  of  the  eye- 
fids  Bee  gives  it  the  name  of  the  erysipelatous  swell- 
I  nf  the  corner  of  the  eye,or  anchylops  erysrpclatosa, 

l"l ■  "{,ff  [  the  skin  of  the  inner  canthus  imme- 
which  affects  t ne   k.  name  ,)ere 

diatel  v  ove' 1  hpe '"Sv  he  seat  of  the  inflammation, 
gested  expres.es  P<ec  *e  v 1     t0      veilt  the  case  from 
and,  as  Bee r  t  inks  wUUCT *     p  ^  ]ach 
being  mistaken  ,„  the  orbit  comprehends, 

Inflammation  of  lheJ^Xclirymal  gland:  secondly, 
first,  *,3K«?Sci  J  disorder  which 

inflammation  of  the  lacnrym*  , 


besins  in  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct,  and  gene- 
rally  extends  with  great  rapidity  over  all  the  eicrellng 
parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs;  and,  thirdly,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  caruncula  lachrymalts,  or  the  eneanthis 

inflammatoria. 

In  the  same  way  inflammations  of  the  eyeball  admit 
of  a  classification,  which  is  of  the  highest  practical 
impqrtance,  first,  into  the  erysipelatous  inflammation 
of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  the  ophthalmitis  erysipe- 
latosa, which  denotes  that  form  of  the  disorder  wliicli 
is  at  first  entirely  .confined  to  the  membrane  connecting 
together  the  eyelids  and  eyeball.   Secondly,  into  in- 
flammation of  the  outer  textures  of  the  eyeball,  the 
ophthalmitis  externa,  originating  in  the  cornea  anil 
sclerotica.  Thirdly,  into  inflammation  of  theimurmosl 
textures  of  the  eyeball,  the  ophthalmitis  inicrna.whioh 
has  two  forms  highly  necessary  to  be  recollected  in 
practice ;  for  the  inflammation  may  begin  immediately 
in  the  retina,  choroides,  the  membrane  of  vitreous1  hu- 
mour &.c.  and  spread  from  these  textures  to  all  the  rest 
of  the'  eyeball,  being  named  true  internal  inflammation 
of  the  eyeball,  or  ophthalmitis  interna  vera,  and  thus 
discriminated  from  another  case,  which  is  originally 
seated  in  the  iris,  the  adjoining  corpus  clliare,  the  lena 
and  its  capsule,  and  afterward  extends  from  these  parts 
to  the  more  deeply-situated  coats,  and  to  the  texture 
of  the  vitreous  humour.   This  last  form  of  internal 
inflammation  of  the  eyeball  is  named,  both  by  Schmidt 
and  Beer  iritis.   The  classification  then  embraces  a 
view  of  the  different  forms  of  ophthalmy,  as  modified 
by  constitutional  causes ;  as  the  effect  of  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases,  measles,  small-pox,  &c. ;  and 
as  a  complication  of  certain  cachexia?,  like  gout,  rheu- 
matism, and  scurvy.  .   

Although  I  have  thus  given  a  brief  delineation  or 
Beer's  classification  of  ophthalmic  inflammations,  it  is 
not  my  design,  in  the  subsequent  columns,  to  enter 
into  a  full  consideration  of  every  particular  case  above 
enumerated:  first,  because  the  limits  of  tins  volume 
will  not  permit  me  to  do  so;  and, secondly,  because 
some  of  these  cases  have  been  already  considered  in 
other  parts  of  the  work.-(See  Lachrymal  Organ,.) 

Common  Inflammation  of  the  Eyelids.  This  form  of 
disease  is  said  by  Beer  to  affect  the  upper  much  more 
frequently  than  the  lower  eyelid,  because  the  former 
obv  ousl/has  a  larger  surface  exposed  to  injuries ,  from 
without"  nor  does  the  complaint  always  spread U>  tbe 
latter.   From  the  margin  of  the  eyelid  a  ve  y  red 
tense    painful  swelling  arises,  attended  with  leal, 
hmbbing,  and  a  great  dial  of  tenderness ,  wher .touched 
It  gradually  extends  over  the  whole  eye M,  bm  seems 
to  be  plainly  bounded  by  the  edge  of  t  ie :orb The 
motion  of  the  eyelid  is  always  more  or  1«  "Circled 
and,  at  length,  when  the  inflammation  has  r eac .lied  I 
greatest  degree,  it  is  completely  preven ted.  Nor  s  th  e 
any  difficulty  in  comprehending  why,  when  the  n 
flammation  has  become  severe,  the  eye  »  °e  " 
cessiveiy  dry,  and  every  attempt  on  the  pa  t  ot  we  pa 
Hen  to  mo/e  the  eyelid"  should  be  V*™^™ 
siderable  pain,  and  of  a  sensation ,  a  si »™J™2 
extraneous  substances  lay  under  , he  I  d ,  for,  at  U » 
period,  the  palpebral  con  unctiva  is  already  se veroy 
fnnamed,  and/consequently,  the  secre t  o ,,  of 
from  the  Meibomian  glands  w;m^/a£Ve  $Si 
by  the  inflammation  itself,  while ;  that  of  the :  teara 
is  interrupted  partly  by  the  exten  on  of  the  m 
flammation  to  the  sclerotic  conjunc  va   o ul I  pn r  f 
by  the  effect  of  the  sympathetic  co     i  1 
between  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelid ^nd  tnau, 
the  eyeball.   To  this  last  cause,  viz  sympa tliy.D 
refers  the  supervening  dryness  and  slime    -  \ 
the  lachrymal  papilla?,  as  well  as  the  aPP»«n' "  tat(, 
of  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  and  the  nnea  y 


ot  t ne  puncia  iaciiiyiii<ina,  ■««  »~  -  :  Arvnem 
of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  Hence  also  the :  dr>n« 
of  the  adjacent  nostril,  and  a  very  $  . 

of  dust,  obliging  the  patient  to  ^reatCre.* 
which  act  is  constantly  attended  with  a  .« :rea it  raw 
of  pain  in  the  swelling,  a  transient  shooting ^of IV WWJ 
eyePand  head,  and  a  slnsation  as  if  flashes  o    gh  *" 
elicited  within  the  eyeball;  a  kind I  of  hahnn. at 
technically  named  photopsia.    As  the  original  sew 
the  inflammation  is  already  extensive,  one  may  reaW 
understand,  s?ys  Beer,  why  the  affection ,  in  iB» 
stage,  particularly  when  neglected  or  badly    £  e 
should  frequently  give  rise  to  some  febrile  <nsiuru«»~ 

°fIn' thTseco'nd  stage  of  the  case,  or  that  of  suppu'1' 
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tion,  which  follows  when  the  inflammation  is  violent 
ami  not  soon  ili^persed,  matter  forms  with  the  annexed 
train  of  symptoms  The  redness  suddenly  increases 
very  much,  the  eyelid  becoming  of  a  browni3h-red, 
and  lastly  of  a  purplish-red  colour.  The  swelling  be- 
comes more  prominent,  and  presents  a  conical  emi- 
nence, either  in  the  middle  of  the  eyelid  or  close  to  the 
outer  or  inner  canthus.  The  pain  is  irregular,  and  of 
a  stinging,  burning  kind,  a  throbbing  being  felt  only  in 
the  deeper  part  of  the  tumour.  At  length  the  swelling 
becomes  somewhat  softer  and  less  sensible  at  its  most 
projecting  point.  The  secretion  from  the  Meibomian 
and  lachrymal  glands,  which,  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
disorder,  was  suppressed,  is  now  quite  [e  established, 
but  more  copiously  than  in  the  healthy  state.  During 
weep,  a  quantityof  mucus  accumulates  between  the 
edges  of  the  eyes,  and  glues  them  together.  An  extra 
ordinary  sensation  of  cold  and  heaviness  is  felt  all 
about  the  eye.  Ultimately,  the  most  prominent  point 
©f  the  swelling  presents  a  pale-red  colour,  followed  by 
a  yellowish  livid  tinge.  As  the  abscess  is  now  com- 
pletely formed,  the  fluctuation  of  matter  can  be  plainly 
felt.— (Beer,  b.  1,  p.  269,  <$•<;.)      ?  ' 

According  to  the  same  author,  nothing  very  par- 
ticular is  known  respecting  the  causes  of  the  preceding 
rorm  ofwphthalmlc  inflammation,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  blows,  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
precise  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  prognosis,  if  the  treatment  be 
neg  ected  or  injudicious,  the  inflammation  may  sud- 
denly become  so  violent  as  to  produce  in  weak  subjects 
gangrenous  mischief.  But  when  the  case  is  properly 
managed  in  its  first  stage,  the  second,  or  that  of  sup- 
puration, never  ensues;  yet,  says  Beef,  the  curative 
measures  must  be  decisive,  and  no  time  wasted  on  tri- 
fling means,  though  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
constitution.  When  the  inflammation  subsides  fa- 
vourably, no  vestiges  of  it  remain,  and  even  the  red- 
ness, which  is  the  latest  in  disappearing,  completely 
goes  off  in  a  few  days,  and  the  function  of  the  eyelid 
becomes  perfect  again. 

If  gangrene  and  sloughing  take  place,  the  outer  cover 
Jngs  of  the  eyelid  are  quite  destroyed,  and  the  conse- 
,  quences  Bre  an  incurable  eversionof  the  part  (see  Ec- 
tropium),  or  a  hare- eye  (see  I.agophthalmus).  When 
suppuration  happens  favourably,  the  abscess  some- 
times, breaks  very  well  of  itself  in  the  upper  eyelid  ■ 
but  according  to  Beer,  this  does  not  readily  occur  on 
the  lower  one,  nor  without  the  formation  of  sinuses 
winch  sometimes  run  quite  into  the  orbit.  -  After  the 
abscess  has  burst,  or  been  opened,  the  part  heals  up 
with  great  celerity  in  favourable  constitutions,  but 
slowly  in  others;  vermilion  granulations  arise  from  the 
Dotcom  of  the  cavity,  and  a  cicatrix  follows  which  is 
scarcely  perceptible.   When  the  abscess  is  very  laree 

nnlTr'  a"d  bur?'S  of  itse">  tne  uPPer  eyelid  con- 
tinues for  some  (ime  very  much  weakened.  If  the 
collection  ol  matter  be  neglected,  or  wrongly  treated 
or  the  subject  be  unhealthy,  or  the  diseased  aggra- 
vate,! bythe  effects  of  a  damp  atmosphere,  hurtful  food 
severe  mental  trouble,  w«t  poultices,  or  oo  long  con- 
finement  of  the  matter,  then,  says  Beer,  fistula?  are  ant 
of  ,L Phn°iUCtld'  som,e?imes  complicated  with  necrosis 
of  the  bone,  the  certain  effects  of  which  are  some  ner- 
manent  an.l  mostly  incurable  disease  of  the  eyehd  a„d 
impairment  of  its  functions:  1st.  A  closure  of  eTa 
r  /V,'r,iCT,al3Witl'  a  Pwmnent  stillicidium.  2.  A 
complete  obliteration  of  the  same  tubes,  with  an  in 
curable  stillicidium.   3.  A  prolapsus  of  he  upper  eve- 

ca^we^cx^t,r^±^a7f!;ght 

self  very  much,  the  exclSrfof  aifand' tht  TV'' 
but  of  little  use.  Linen  compres^  weN  Jp?  ,^  £  here 
cold  water,  or  vinegar  and  water  arf  to  hi  ,-C7 
and  while  the  complaint  is Tea'.,*  eec£e a, T  ^'l 1 
used ;  hut  if  the  constitution  be  threatened I  wUh  fc£ 
symptoms,  then  Beer  urges  the  nec^sitv  o/ 1  ebrile 
tion,  low  diet,  purgatives,  and  genera]  amfnm "eSe?" 
nieasures.-(i?.l,p.275.)  a»l'PhlogiStlc 

In  the  second  stage,  with  the  excentinn  nf  1  r 
points,  Beer  states,  that  the  case  to  to&ah5  rv 
any  other  common  abscess.    When  U.e  ma  ter  is  c  m 
ated  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  eyeli^„rfa"he^atUh 
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the  skin,,  the  abscess  may  be  allowed  to  burst  of  itspif 
especially  if  the  patient  have  a  great  dread  of  the 
knife.  But  if  the  matter  lie  near  the  outer  or  inner 
canthus,  it  should  be  let  out  with  a  lancet  as  soon  as 
its  fluctuation  is  quite  distinct,  the  incision  being  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  orbicular  muscle 
When  fistula;  or  gangrene  have  already  taken  place 
the  treatment  should  be  like  that  which  is  applicable 
skin   Sa'ne        of  mischief  in  most  other  parts  of  the 

Erysipelatous  Inflammation  of  the  Eyelids  usually 
aflects  both  these  parts,  together,  very  seldom  only  the 
upper  one^and  never  the  lower  alone.   When  also 
both  are  aftected,  the  disorder  always  presents  itself  in 
the  greatest  degree  in  the'upper  eyelid.   A  pale,  yel- 
iowish-red,  seemingly  transparent,  shining  swelling 
arises  from  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and  rapidly  ex- 
tends itself  without  any  determinate  boundary,  the 
taint-red  colour  being  graduaHy  lost  upon  the  eyebrow 
above,  and  not  unfrequently  upon  the  cheek  below. 
When  the  inflamed  part  is  gently  touched,  the  redness 
disappears,  but  only  for  a  moment.    At  length  the 
swelling  towards,  the  margins  of  the  eyelids  becomes 
exceedingly  soft,  and  feels  like  a  vesicle  that  has  been 
raised  by  a  blistering  plaster.   The  pain  is  inconsider- 
able, not  attended  with  throbbing,  but  rather  with  a 
sense  of  heat  and  stiffness ;  when  the  part  is  slightly 
touched,  the  patient  experiences  a  lancinating  sensa- 
tion m  it.    Its  temperature  is  not  much  increased. 
I  he  secretions  from  the  Meibomian  glands,  lachrymal 
gland,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  are  much 
augmented.    In  a  strong  subject,  the  disorder,  if  ge- 
nuine and  idiopathic,  is  not  productive  of  any  consti- 
tutional disturbance;  but  in  bad  habits,  and  Weak  fe- 
males and  children,  it  is  sometimes  attended  with  fever 
However,  when  the  cpmplaint  partakes  of  the  phleg- 
monous character,  and  is  badly  treated,  the  general 
symptoms  are- occasionally  very  severe  at 'the  change 
from  the  first  to  the  second  stage,  and  the  case  may 
then  terminate  in  a  gangrenous  kind  of  suppuration. 
In  irritable,  dehcate  children,  says  Beer,  when  the  dis- 
ease spreads  over  the  face,  the  case  requires  the  most 
skilful  treatment  to  prevent  a  disastrous  termination  • 
In  strong  persons,  the  second  stage  of  this  disorder 
rarely  ends  in  a  manifest  suppuration,  but  is  rather  in 
an  exudation  of  lymph,  which,  becoming  dry,  forms 
small,  del.cate,  branny  scales,  in  the  composition  of 
which  the  desquamated  cuticle  has  also  a  considerable 
share.    In  other  instances,  vesications  of  various  sizes 
are  formed  on  the  erysipelatous  surface,  and  burst 
sc"abs     ^  a       '  WhiCh  is  converted  int0  yellowish 
According  to  Beer,  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  is  particu- 
larly prone  to  erysipelatous  inflammation.    He  con 
s.ders  the  sudden  effect  of  a  cold  blast  of  air,  or  of 
very  cold  water  upon  the  skin  of  the  eyelid,  while  in 
as  ate  of  free  perspiration,  as  the  most  common  cause 
of  its  being  attacked  with  erysipelas,  particuta.lv  in 
weak  subjects.   He  states,  however,  that  the  complaint 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  sling  of  bees,  wasps  and 
other  insects  ;  accidents,  which?  when  the  st  ngs  are 
nrfc  extracted,  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  a  violent  and 
dangerous  general  inflammation  of  the  eyelid,  not  un- 

X™ms)in  a  perilous  degree'oth^yebaM 

■  eflaid  10  *he  Pr°gnosis>  "o  other  case  of  oph- 
he  »M  mmaM0V.°  fr«l«»en«y  subsides  without 
the  aid  of  surgery  as  this,  provided  the  constitution  be 
hea  thy  and  strong ;  and  when  the  complaint  is  reso"ved 
in  its  first  stage,  the  vestiges  of  it  afterward  are  as  little 
as  hose  consequent  to  common  inflammation  of  the 
eyelids. 

foIaV^ui*^™?"  weli  ^d,  *  Allowed 
he  impress  "n  of  com  !91'  sensibility  °f  the  skin  to 
nens  v  tc i  damP  air>  and  a  strong  pro- 

naMemofwIn't  68-  If' whe"  'he' cuticle  peels  off,  a 
coad  air  or  ™f  co"stltu,*on  sit  in  a  current  of  damp 
cod  ware  rii  WaSh  aray  tl,e  scales  and  scabs 
rhP  p™hh  '  n  f  States  that  an  (edematous  affection  of 
the  eyelid  will  be  produced,  which  is  often  very  obsti- 
riut'  /  £  ■lp.t  t0  occasion  a  temporary  inversion  of  the 
I  clllasts)>  or  a  similar  state  of  the  edge  of  the 

eyelid  (Kntroptum).  And  he  observes,  that  when  from 
neglect  or  bad  treatment  an  erysipelatous  inflammation 
oi  i  ie  eyehd  terminates  in  suppuration,  the  abscess  is 
not  like  a  common  one,  but  the  matter  rapidly  makw 
its  way  out  through  several  openings  in  the  already 
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partially  disorganized  akin,  and,  In  general,  thia  state 
ss  followed  by  ill-conditioned  tedious  ulcerations, 
whereby  a  good  deal  of  skin  is  always  destroyed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  all  those  consequences 
may  be  produced,  which  have  been  described  as  liable 
to  take  place  from  the  second  or  suppurative  stage  of 
Common  inflammation  of  the  eyelid.  Gangrene  and 
sloughing  may  even  occur,  when  erysipelas  of  the 
eyelids  is  brought  on  by  the  unremoved  sting  of  an 
insect,  and  efficient  treatment  is  delayed. 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Beer  in  the  first 
stage  consists  in  the  application  of  cold  water ;  and  he 
remarks,  that  exposure  of  the  part  for  a  time  to  a  cool, 
moist,  but 'in  other  respects  pure,  atmosphere  will  often 
suffice  for  the  removal  of  the  complaint.  When,  how- 
ever, the  disorder  increases  and  assumes  a  phlegmon- 
ous character,  the  directions  given  for  the  treatment 
of  common  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed. .,  • 

In  the  second  stage  of  erysipelas  of  the  eyelids,  Beer 
praises  the  good  effects  of  a  mild,  dry  air,  of  an  equal 
temperature,  and  recommends  covering  the' parts  with 
a  light  bandage,  under  which  are  <to  be  put  wcll- 
warmed  linen  compresses,  which,  for  weak  persons, 
should  be  sprinkled  with  camphor ;  or  he  directs  the 
eyelids  to  be  covered  with  bags  of  aromatic  herbs ; 
generally  a  very  favourite  plan  with  Beer,  whenever 
he  objects  to  moist  applications.  In  such  individuals, 
he  observes  that  the  cure  will  be  promoted  by  gentle 
diaphoretic  medicines,  with  which,  when  the  debility 
is  very  great,  cam  phor  should  be  joined.  In  this  country  , 
erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  is  treated 
according  to  the  principles  applicable  to  other  cases  ot 
erysipelas,  with  cold  applications,  leeches,  purgatives, 
antimonials,  and,  if  necessary,  venesection,  bhould 
an  abscess  form,  the  same  treatment  is  proper  as  in  the 
second  stage  of  common  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

Glandular  Inflammation  of  the  Eyelids  is  considered 
by  Beer  as  the  disease  of  which  all  the  various  case? 
of  purulent  ophthalmy  are  only  modifications,  which 
he  describes  under  the  names  of  idiopathic  catarrhal 
ophthalmy  ;  idiopathic  catarrhal-rheumatic  ophthalmy ; 
and  blepharo-blennorrhaa,  or  ophthalmo-blenorrliwa. 
The  two  latter  terms  comprehend  the  purulent  oph- 
thalmy of  infants,  the  Egyptian  ophthalmy,  the  go- 
norrhoea! ophthalmy,  &c. 

Glandular  Inflammation  of  the  Eyelids,  Beer  knew 
very  well,  was  so  far  a  defective  term,  that  it  seemed 
to  imply  merely  an  affection  of  the  Meibomian  and 
mucous  elands  of  those  paits,  whereas  he  means  to 
express  by  this  name  the  kind  of  inflammation,  of 
which  all  the  cases,  usually  called  in  this  country  puru- 
lent ophlhalmies,  are  varieties  and  modifications,  and 
in  which  the  conjunctiva  is  also  particularly  affected. 

Acate  suppurative  Inflammation  of  the  Conjunctiva 
divisible  into  the  mild  and  severe  forms,  as  proposed 
bv  Mr.  Travers,  appears,  perhaps,  a  better  name.— 
(Synopsis,  &c.  p.  96,  Src.)    Dr.  Vetch,  who  also  prefers 
the  general  term  conjunctival  inflammation,  observes, 
that  from  many  internal  and  external  causes,  the  mem- 
b  ane  of  the  conjunctiva  is  liable  to  become  the  seat 
of  nflannnation,  more  especially  that  portion  of  n 
»hirh  irives  a  lining  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids. 
The  a  Se  in  its  glneral  nature,  he  says,  differs  little 
from  that  which  is  met  with  in  other  parts  having  a 
s  mila  surface,  as  the  nose,  the  fauces,  the  bronchial 
?Z  and  the  urethra;  but  the  continuation  of  lie 
r^pmhrane  forwards  .upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
eTe  and  The  consequent  liability  of  the  inflammation. 
y  ff  , .  thS  important  organ,  attach  much  interest  to 
KfSSces  Capable  of  producing  H.-(On 
all  ihe  ci  un  common  gland- 

V^<isesof  the  M^  V  ^  I  g  described  by  Beer, 
UlHT  iiifl»«OT?PJ>™  '  rrespond  to  the  more  moderate 
winch  seems  to  n  e to c       f-  thjs  country 

forms  Of  ft rik vt  op MM Imy  ^  ^  ^  whjch 
either  the  wM(i™  '  Ls  is  affected  with  a  very  red, 
is  near  one  or  both  can  tUsI|ded  with  a  violent 

hardisb,  sensible  =we"/  This  swelling,  Beer  ob- 
amioying  degree  01  s^.  lhe  ()1Itsjde  0l-  tne  eyelid 
serves, does, ml exven         ^ not  more  than  a  few 

upwards  or  dow"r.TV,ver  the  palpebral  conjunctiva, 
SUj  bttt  »»  or  badly  treated,  and  the 

especially  when  negtei  ^  can  on,y  be  dlg. 
constitution  is  weak .  'everted.  The  farther  the 
covered  when  thee>e  «  We  of  ,he  eyelid,  the  more 
eweiling  exterrfls  over ukm  bblruCted .  not  0n  account 
ig  the  motion  of  the  p»» 


of  any  want  of  power  in  the  orbicular  muacle,  but 
from  a  fear  of  the  pain  with  which  every  attempt  to 
move  the  eyelid  is  accompanied.  The  itching  which 
continually  distresses  the  patient  more  or  less,  la  odea 
succeeded  by  an  irritating  burning  kind  of  pain,  which 
is  particularly  experienced  when  the  eyelids  are  moved, 
and  hence  the  patient  is  obliged,  as  it  were,  to  keep  liii 
eye  closed.   While  the  inflammation  is  restricted  to 
the  edges  and  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  Mei- 
bomian grands  situated  under  it,  though  the  secretion 
from  these  glands  is  entirely  stopped,  that  from  the 
lachrymal  gland  is  much  augmented,  and  consequently 
the  disease  is  associated  with  a  true  epiphora,  which  i> 
seriously  aggravated  whenever  the  eye  is  exposed  to  a 
strong  light.   As  under  these  circumstances,  the  teari 
are  not  properly  blended  with  the  Meibomian  Secretion, 
they  must  of  course  be  very  irritating  t6  the  eye  nnd 
its  surrounding  parts,  and  less  fitted  for  properly  lubri- 
cating its  surface.    Hence,  the  pain  now  becomes 
burning,  and  not  unfrequently  the  cheek  over  which 
the  tears  run  is  excoriated.   As  soon  as  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyelids  spreads  faVlher,  and  begins  to  affect 
the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  the  effusion  of  tears  ceases, 
the  eye  becomes  preternaturally  dry,  and  the  patient 
constantly  thinks  that  he  feels  sand,  under  the  eyelids, 
which  sensation  is  rendered  almost  intolerable  by  any 
motion  of  The  eye  or  eyelids.  Children  and  women 
have  so  great  a  dread  of  this  painful  feel,  that  much 
persuasion  is  often  requisite  to  induce  them  to  let  the 
eye  be  properly  examined.  If  the  glandular  inflam- 
mation  of  the  eyelids  attain  a  consiileialilc  degree,  the 
lachrymal  papillae  shrink,  and  the  puncta  seem 
closed,  which  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  disorder 
begins  at  the  inner  canthus. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  complaint,  Beer  describes 
the  itching,  burning  sensation,  and  dryness  of  the  eye 
as  undergoing  a  remarkable  diminution,  aB  either  the 
canthi,  or  the  whole  extent  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids 
become  more  and  more  moist  and  smeared  with  mucus, 
an  increased  secretion  of  a  puriform  sebateous  fluid 
from  the  Meibomian  glands  being  the  first  symptom 
denoting  tlte  commencement  of  the  second  stage  oj  the 
inflammation.   As  tjiis  mucous  secretion  is  jjot  mixed 
with  an  adequate  quantity  of  tears,  it  inspissates  in 
the  form  of  white,  thin,  delicate  layers,  which  from 
time  to  time  cover  the  cometf,  and  make  the  patient 
very  apprehensive  of  becoming  blind,  as  the  name  ot 
a  candle  in  the  evening;  and  other  objects,  appear  to 
him  more  or  less  concealed  by  a  dense  mist.  When 
under  these  circumstances,  however,  the  eyelids  are 
repeatedly  and  briskly  moved,  or  the  eye  is  wiped,  these 
appearances  soon  go  off,  the  flakes  of  mucus  being  re- 
rnoved  from  the  cornea.    These  accumulations  oT 
thickened  mucus,  Beer  remarks,  are  apt  to  be  most 
frequent  and  troublesome  some  time  after  a  meal ,  ana 
the  eyelids  become  so  firmly  glued  together  diinnj 
sleep  with  yellowish  crusts-,  that  when  the  pat  en 
awakes  in  the  morning,  it  is  not  till  after  a  great  deal 
of  washing  and  bathing  of  his  eyes  with  warm  water 
that  he  is  able  to  open  them  again.  The  above-de- 
scribed  change  in  the  quantity  and  quality"'  me 
secreted  matter  as  already  mentioned,  md icatcs  tie 
first  period  of  the  second  stage;  for  Beer  w  slus  i  » 
be  particularly  noticed,  that  here,  as  in  all 
tions  of  mucous  membranes,  the  second  stage  "  tne 
disorder  has  three  periods,  to  which  the  practitioner 
cannot  be  too  attentive.  !....„.,«  maitn 

This  morbid  secretion  of  a  mucous  sebaccc us  mat 
does  not  continue  long  unattended  with  ot  welWM. 
and  very  soon  the  peculiar  appearances  ot  Bupptrnnon 
are  seen,  at  the  same  time  that  the  conjunctiva iW  W 
eyelids  becomes  more  considerably  swel  e^d,  and  a  a* 
charge  lakes  place,  not  only  from .the  can  thi  or  marg  • 
of  life  eyelids,  but  from  the  whole  of  the  W« enea 
villous  surface  of  the  palpebral  conjnncma,  ana 
which  discharge  is  distinguishable  at  first  view  i 
the  mucus,  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  Kcumu  Meow 
much  smaller  quantity  only  between  the  edge  ot 
eyelids  and  at  the  canthi.   It  is  now  no  ™f r ""V 
but  yellow,  completely  like  pus, with  whic it 
reality  blended;  and  so  viscid  is  it,  t ha t  the_ enuu 
which  collect  on  the  eyelids  in  the  night  tune,  rani 
be  removed  without  pulling  the  eyelashes  away  w 
them.    Sometimes,  says  Beer,  at  the 
puration,  minute  pustules,  which  are  scarce   d m 
guishable,  form  either  at  the  canthi  or  along  HMMJP 
of  the  evelids,  and  are  soon  burst  by  the  constant 
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Jon  of  the  parts.  These  pustules  indicate  the  second 
or  suppurative  period  of  the  second  stage  of  the  case, 
when  either  merely  the  canthus,  or  Hie 'whole  of  the 
margin  of  the  eyelid  constantly  becomes  excoriated, 
and  secretes  mucus  and  purulent  matter,  the  sore  fretted 
places  smarting  so  severely  on  exposure  to  the  air,  par- 
ticularly to  such  as  contains  a  large  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  aud  nitrogen,  that  the  patient  is  afraid 
of  opening  his  eye,  When  the  patient  neglects  him- 
self, and  continues  in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  these 
excoriations  of  the  skin  occurring  in  the  suppurative 
stage  are  always  more  extensive ;  nay,  they  sometimes 
spread  over  the  lower  eyelid  and  down  the  cheek! 

At  length,  after  the  excoriations  have  lasted,  perhaps, 
several  weeks,  the  suppurative  process  is  checked  and 
suppressed,  either  by  surgical  treatment,  or  accidental 
favourable  circumstances,  as  change  of  regimen,  wea- 
ther, climate,  &c,  and  then  the  excoriations  immedi- 
ately diminish.  However,  a  morbid  secretion  from 
the  Meibomian  glands  still  continues,  making  the  third 
period  of  the  second  stage,  and  is  apt  to  become  habit- 
ual, if  not  rectified  by  art,  or  removed  by  the  effect  of 
accidental  favourable  circumstances,  when  it  changes 
into  a  thin  serous  discharge,  and  then  terminates. 

Beer  refers  the  causes  of  glandular  inflammation 
of  the  eyelids,  or  simple  purulent  ophthalmy,  to  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  varjous  stimuli  acting  chemically 
upon  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  and  upon  the  exposed  fol- 
licles of  the  glands  of  the  eyelid  towards  the  inner  can- 
tbus.   Hence,  says  he,  when  many  men  are  living 
together  in  a  polluted,  noxious  air,  impregnated  with 
extraneous  substances,  this  form  of  inflammation  is 
found  to  occur  everj  in  the  strongest  constitutions  with 
sucli-  frequency,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  epidemic. 
And,  ' according  to  Beer,  the  principal  cause  of  the 
disease  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
next  most  frequent  occasion  of  it,  he  observes,  is  un- 
rieanjiness,  as  washing  the  eyes  with  foul  water,  &c 
At  the  same  time,  he  seems  aware  that  this  explana- 
tion would  not  of  itself  be  always  quite  satisfactory 
for  he  adds,  that"  although  under  the  above  circuiji 
stances  no  constitution,  no  sex,  nor  age  is  spared,  there 
must  be  some  particular  condition  which  is  conducive 
to  the  disorder,  or  at  all  events  to  its  more  rapid  and 
severe  course,  and  the  quick  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation in  certain'individuals,  which  condition,  he  sup- 
poses, must  depend  either  upon  weakness  of  cbnstitu 
lion,  or  upon  excessive  irritability,  or,  as  he  terms  it, 
vulnerability  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  Beer 
makes  no  mention  of  the  effect  of  damp  nocturnal  air 
in  warm  countries 'as  giving  origin  to  purulent  oph- 
thalmy, so  much  insisted  upon  by  Asalini  and  Dr. 
Vetch  ;  hut  which  doctrine,  in  reference'  to  the  origin 
ol  purulent  ophthalmies  in  England,  I  think,  completely 
fails ;  and  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  notice,  Beer 
never  attempts  to  explain  the  propagation  of  the  disease 
of  its  infectious  nature.   It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Vetch, 
that  the  history  of  all  diseases  originating  from  some 
particular  impression  received  from  the  atmosphere, 
but  capable  when  formed  of  propagating  themselves 
by  contagion,  is  rendered  particularly  difficult ;  be- 
cause the  same  circumstances,  which  favour  the  com- 
munication by  contagion,  produce  also  a  predisposition 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  more  general  causes  existing  in 
the  atmosphere.    The  principal  cause  which  gives 
force  and  opportunity  to  the  action  of  contagion, 
is  the  crowding  individuals  together  into  too  limited 
spaces.   The  same  circumstance  Dr.  Vetch  has  seen 
give  a  predisposition  to  diseases  of  an  epidemic,  but 
not  a  contagious  nature ;  and  hence  he  infers,  tha't  it 
may  produce  the  same  predisposition  to  diseases,  which 
are  both  contagious  and  atmospheric.—"  The  appear- 
ance of  ophthalmia  among  the  crews  of  shi  ps  and  in  bar- 
racks was  often  met  with  long  before  the  late  destruc- 
tive and  virulent  disease  (presently  to  be  described) 
iii  the  army,  such  an  ophthalmia  has  extended  to  whole 
regiments,  without  any  appearance  of  the  disease 
among  the  inhabilantsofthenei»hbourhood;  and  while 
the  free  intercourse  which  subsists  among  the  men  as 
to  washing  in  the  same  water,  using  the  sam<;  towels 
and  sleeping  more  than  one  in  a  bed,  readily  accounts 
for  the  rapid  extension  of  the  disease  in  the  same 
eorps,  yet  the  excessive  crowding  together  of  men  will 
often  of  ifself  engender  inflammation  of  ibe  conjunc- 
tiva."— (On  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  p.  171.)   I  believe 
wit  h  respect  to  the  r  a  uses  of  all  purulent  ophthalmies' 
eur  present  knowledge  will  permit  us  to  venture  no 


farther  man  the  tenor  of  the  preceding  observations, 
which  is,  that  they  originate  epidemically,  but  probably 
multiply  both  in  this  manner,  and  by  the  infectious 
matter  of  the  disease  being  inadvertently  applied  in  va- 
rious ways  to  the  eyelids  of  other  persons.  This 
species  of  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  is  rarely  met 
with  by  the  surgeon  In  its  first  stage,  because  only  very 
timorous  patients  then  seek  medical  advice ;  and  most 
individuals,  who  feel  in  other  respects  well,  Telieve 
themselves  by  washing  the  eyes  with  cold  water,  and 
applying  cold  poultices,  made  of  bread-crumb  softened 
in  water.  Besides,  when  the  disease  is' not  very  se- 
vere, it  frequently  subsides  of  itself;  as  in  afavourable 
constitution,  a  better  air  is  sometimes  capable  of  re- ' 
storing  the  healthy  state  of  the  eye.  If,  however, 
Jhe  disease  at  its  commencement  should  be  violent,  or 
attack  an  individual  of  very  weak  habit,  Beer  states 
that  it  may  immediately  affect  not  only  the  Meibo- 
mian glands,  but  the  perichondrium  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  eyelid,  and  produce  an  incurable  entropium, 
which  is  also  sure  of  taking  place  when  the  case  is 
neglected,  and  followed  t>y  deeply  extending  ulcerative 
mischief.  When  the  complaint;  is  strictly  idiopathic, 
it  never  brings  on  any  general  indisposition,  except,  by 
improper  treatment,  it  should  happen  to  be  converted 
into  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  whole  eyelid,  which, 
according  to  Beer,  only  happens  in  weak  subjects,  and 
women  and  children,  whose  skin  is  in  a  very  irritable 
state,  of  when  a  person  of  apparently  good  constitution 
remains  under  the  influence  of  circumstances  which 
tend  to  augment  the  inflammation,  as,  for  instance,  ex- 
posed to  the  air  of  a  stable,  privy,  &c,  in  which  event, 
Beer  describes  the  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  as  being 
qujteof  a  peculiar  description. 

As  for  the  prognosis  in  the  second  stage,  Beer  ob- 
serves, that  if  the  excoriations  at  the  suppurative  pe- 
riod should  spread  all  over  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and 
compel  the  patient  to  keep  his  eye  incessantly  shut,  a 
partial  adhesion  of  the  eyelids  to  each  other  (anchylo- 
blepharon)  may  be  the  result.  Also,  when,  at  either 
of  the  periods  pf  the  secretion  of  mucus,  or  at  that  of 
suppuration,  the 'patient  is  content  with  merely  soften- 
ing with  warm  water  the  thick  matter  glueing  the  eye- 
lids together,  so  as  just  to  be  able  to  open  his  eye,  and 
dpes  not  completely  free  the  eyelashes  from  the  crusts, 
clusters  of  hairs  will  project  inwards  (see  Trichiasis), 
whereby  a  secondary  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  eyeball  will  be  excited,  which,  Beer  says,  should 
be  carefully  discriminated  from  a  mere  extension  of 
the  glandular  inflammation  of  the  eyelid.  Such  a  tri- 
chiasis, he  observes,  may  easily  become  incurable 
when  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  is  seriously  injured  by  the 
depth  of  the  excoriations.  But  if  the  suppurative 
process  be  restricted  chiefly  to  the  canthus,  especially 
the  outer,  one  (which  case,  according  to  Beer,  is  not 
unfrequent  in  old,  debilitated  subjects  of  a  relaxed 
constitution),  and  if  the  excoriations  should  deeply  pe- 
netrate the  commissure  of  the  eyelids,  this  may  be 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  lower  eyelid  everted. 

As  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  uncleanliness, 
crowded  and  close  places,  &c.  are  considered  by  Beer 
to  be  the  principal  causes  of  the  glandular  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyelids,  or  simple  purulent  ophthalmy,  one 
of  the  most  important  indications  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  disorder,  seems  to  him  to.be  the  removal  of  these 
hurtful  circumstances.  And  he  declares,  that  if  imme- 
diate attention  be  not  paid  to  such  indication,  it  will 
be  quite  impossible  to  prevent  a  dangerous  increase  of 
the  disorder.  A  cool  fresh  air,  and  bathiii"  the  eye 
with  cold  water,  or  a  weak  lotion  of  vinegar  and 
water.  Beer  represents  to  be  means  usually  adequate 
to  stifle  this  inflammation  in  its  birth.  In  the  second 
stage,  he  says,  the  indication  is  entirely  different. 

But  also  in  the  beginning  of  this  stage,  and  even  at 
its  second  period,  namely,  that  of  suppuration,  taking 
place,  the  disorder,  according  to  Beer,  seems  for  a  short 
time  to  be  benefited  by  the  employment  of  cold  water; 
but  the  consequences  are  rendered  by  such  treatment  a 
great  deal  worse;  for  a  fresh  much  more  extensive 
inflammation  of  the  same  kind  again  takes  place.  At 
the  first  period  of  the  second  stage,  viz.  while  the  se- 
cretion is  a  pure  mucous  and  sebaceous  matter,  Beer 
ays,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  such  ex- 
ternal means,  as  are  calculated  to  promote  the  action  of 
the  veins  and  absorbents.  For  this  purpose  he  recom- 
mends the  following  collyrium :  B;.  Aq.  rosa;  3  iv. 
Hydrarg.  oxymur.  gr.  j.  vel  gr.  dimid ium .  Mucil.  sem 
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cydon.  3j.  Tinct.  opii  vinos.  3j.  Misce.  This  eye- 
water is  to  be  used  lukewarm  from  four*  to  six  times  a 
day,  and  the  eye  afterward  carefully  and  completely 
dried.  No  eye  in  this  state,  he  says,  will  bear  more 
than  the  proportion  of  one  grain  of  the  oxymuriate  of 
quicksilver,  and  only  seldom  more  than  hall' a  grain. 

But  as  soon  as  the  suppurative  period  commences, 
attended  with  excoriations,  gentle  astringents,  like  the 
liquor  plumbi  subacetatis,  in  a  solution  of  the  lapis  di- 
vinus  (see  Lachrymal  Organs),  should  be  added  to  the 
above  lotion,  for  which  they  may  at  length  be  entirely 
substituted.   And  when  the  suppurative  period-  has  ter- 
minated, but  a  morbid  secretion  of  mucus  yet  obsti- 
nately continues,  and  threatens  to  becomeltabitual,  re- 
course should  be  had  without  the  least  delay  to  one  of 
the  following  eye-salves,  a  bit  of  which,  about  the  size 
of  a  small  pea,  Beer  directs  to  be  smeared  once  a  day  over 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids,   B;.  Butyr.  recentis  insulsi  I  ss. 
Bydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi  gr.  x.     Tutia?  ptt.  gr.  vj. 
Misce.  This  ointment,  he  says,  will  sometimes  answer ; 
but,  that  it  is  moslly  jiecessary  to  use  Janin's  salve, 
composed  as  follows :  B;.  Butyri  recentis  insulsi  §ss. 
Hydrargvri  prsecipitati  albi  gr.  xv.  Boli  albi  3j.  Misce. 
i    According  to  Mr.  Travers,  the,  mild  acute  suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  not  attended 
with  that  excessive  swelling  bf  the  eyelids,  that  intense 
pain,  nor  that  profuse  secretion,  with  which  the  vehe- 
ment acute  form  of  the  disease  is  characterized.  In 
the  treatment,  he  directs  a  solution  of  alum  to  be  early 
substituted  for  emollient  fomentations,  which  he  re- 
commends to  be  freely  used  during  the  acute  period. 
Simple  purging  and  abstinence,  he  says,  are  generally 
sufficient  to  allay  the  febrile  irritation,  which  is  mode- 
rate.  Topical  bleedings,  and  blisters,  kept  open  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  are  also  stated  to  be  of  great  efficacy. 
"  When  the  pain  and  irritability  to  light  subside,  and 
the  discharge  becomes  gleety,  the  conjunctiva  pale  and 
flaccid,  tonics,  especially  the  extract  of  bark  and  the 
acids,  do  great  good."— (Synopsis,  <$-c.  p.  264.) 

Catarrhal  ophthalmy,  so  called  by  Beer,  is  described 
by  him  as  a  species  of  glandular  inflammation  of  the 
eyelids,  attended  with  a  simultaneous  affection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  trachea,  &c,  brought 
on  by  particular  states  of  the  weather,  and  attacking 
so  many  persons  at  once,  as  to  appear  epidemic.  The 
prognosis  and  indications  are  the  same  as  those  in 
common  glandular  inflammation  of  the  eyelids;  with 
this  exception,  that  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  affec- 
tion of  other  organs,  and  both  at  the  first  and  second 
periods  of  the  second  stage,  such  remedies  given  as 
operate  powerfully  on  the  mucous  membranes  and 
skin,  and,  in  general,  during  the  second  stage,  an  equal, 
warm  temperature,  and  gentle  diaphoretics,  with  cam- 
phor, are  highly  beneficial. 

Severe  Purulent  Ophthalmy  — The  Blcpharo-blen- 
norrhaa  and  Ophthalmo-blennorrhxa,  of  Schmidt  and 
Beer ;  including  the  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  the  Egyp- 
tian ophlhalmy,  the  gonorrheal  ophthalmy,  ire.;  on 
which  varieties,  however,  I  shall  annex  to  this  ac- 
count some  further  particulars,  as  they  relate  to  each 
of  these  cases  individually ;  because,  though  the  fol- 
lowing history  contains  an  excellent  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  severe  forms  of  suppurative  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  it  leaves  unexplained  some  of  the 
circumstances  on  which  its  varieties  depend. 

The  vehement  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva  is  described  by  Mr.  Travers  as  being 
sudden  in  its  attack ;  a  feature  in  which  it  particularly 
differs  from  the  milder  cases,  usually  met  wtth  jn 
schools.— (JieeLloyd  on  Scrofula,  p.  321.)  Itisaccom- 
panied  with  most  severe  darling  pains ;  and  the  upper 
eyelid  is  sometimes  in  a  few  hours  prolonged  upon  the 
cheek  owing  to  the  infiltration  and  enormous  swelling 
of  the' tissue,  connecting  the  conjunctiva  to  the  tarsus. 

 (Travers,  Synopsis,  Src.  p.  265.) 

According  to  Beer,  the  modification  of  glandular  in- 
flammation of  the  eyelids,  here  to  be  considered,  con- 
sists entirely  in  the  rapid  extension  of  the  inflammation 
and  suppuration,  the  disorder  affecting,  ere  it  is  suspect- 
ed not  only  the  whole  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye- 
lid' but  also  that  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  sclerotica  and 
cornea  The  swelling  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is 
described  by  Beer  as  being  unusually  great;  at  first  soft, 
somewhat  elastic,  smooth,  and  readily  bleeding;  but 
afterward,  in  the  second  stage,  hard  and  granulated, 
or,  as  another  writer  says,  it  "becomes  preternaturally 
vascular,  thickened,  and  scabrous,  or  forms  fleshy  emi- 


nences."— (Travers,  Synopsis,  <S-c.  p.  98.)  Thefint 
stage  is  rapidly  over.   At  the  first  period  of  tbc  second 
stage,  the  secretion  both  of  mucus  and  pus  is  surprisingly 
copious.    First,  the  mucus  is  whitish  and  thin ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  suppurative  process  begins,  it  becomes  yel- 
lowish and  thick,  and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
open  the  eyelids,  it  gushes  out  with  such  force,  and  in 
so  large  a  quantity,  as  frequently  to  cover  in  an  instant 
the  whole  cheek.   Sometimes  this  mixture  of  mucin 
and  matter  contains  light-coloured  6treaks  of  blood; 
but  in  worse  cases,  these  streaks  are  dark  and  brown- 
ish, or  else  a  thin  ichor  is  discharged,  in  which  case  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  so  rapid,  that  the  eye  can  sel- 
dom be  saved.   The  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  of  ihc 
eyelids,  especially  of  that  of  the  upper  one,  always  in- 
creases during  the  first  period  of  suppuration,  and, 
when  the  discharge  is  more  ichorous,  the  membrane  in 
more  granulated,  so  that,  if  the  eyelid  be  opened  care- 
lessly, or  during  the  child's  crying,  fits  of  pain,  &t,  the 
whole  tumefied  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  im- 
mediately thrown  outward,  in  the  form  of  europium, 
and  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  even  impracticable,  (o 
turn  the  part  inward  again,  especially  when  the  con- 
junctiva is  already  changed  into  a  hard  sarcomatous 
substance.    While  the  swelling  at  theiiiner  surface  of 
the  eyelids  continues  to  increase,  their  outer  surface, 
particularly  tijat  of  the  upper  one,  becomes  reddened ; 
but  the  redness  is  dark-coloured,  inclining  to  brown, 
ami  when  the  child  cries  to  blue;  In  children,  the 
whole  cheek  on  the  affected  side  is  very  often  swelled, 
and  sometimes  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  and  even  of  the  nose,  participates  in  the  effects  of 
the  disorder.   Sometimes  at  first,  only  one  eye  is  affect 
ed,  and  the  other  is  a'fterward  attacked.    And,  ac- 
cording to  Beer,  just  before  the  period  of  suppuration, 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  rather  a  profuse  bleed- 
ing to  lake  place  from  the  eye ;  an  event  which,  though 
it  seriously  alarm  the  parents  of  the  child,  or  an  adult 
patient,  is  hailed  by  the  experienced  surgeon  tis  a  fa 
vourable  omen ;  for  in  such  cases,  the  suppuration  isge- 
nerally  very  mild,  and  not  of  a  destructive  kind,  and  the. 
swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  as  well  at 
that  of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  if  already  present,  soon 
Undergoes  a  remarkable  diminution  after  such  liemor 
rhage.  which  often  occurs  two  or  three  times.  When, 
during  the  first  very  short  and  transient  «tage,  the  in 
flammation  extends  also  to  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva, 
this  membrane  forms  a  pale-red,  soft,  irregular  swell 
ing,  all  round  the  cornea,  which  at  length  seems  so 
buried,  that,  at  the  period  of  the  mucous  secretion,  lU 
centre  can  hardly  be  discerned ;  and,  when  suppuration 
begins,  both  mucus  arid  pus  are  discharged  from  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  in  profuse  quantity,  particu 
larly  accumulating  over  the  cornea,  and  not  unlrc^ 
quently  drying  into  a  thick  pellicle,  when  long  detained 
iii  the  eye.  Hence,  the  case  looks  as  if  the  whole  eye- 
ball, or,  st  least,  all  the  cornea,  were  in  a  state  ot  com- 
plete suppuration.    At  length,  the  tumefied  crtnjunc 
li  va  of  the  eyeball  becomes  sarcomatous,  though  never 
in  such  a  degree  as  that  of  the  eyelids.  When  the  sup- 
purative period  ceases,  and  with  it  the  most  urgent 


danger  to  the  eye,  the  secretion  of  mucus  alone  con- 
tinues, as  at  the  first  period  of  the  second  stage ;  DC 
swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  and  ot  tne 
sclerotic  conjunctiva  when  this  has  also  been  a'hetea, 
diminishes ;  and  the  disorder  ends  in  an  increased  effu- 
sion of  tears,  or  true  epiphora.  When  the  effect*  ot 
the  suppuration  upon  the  conjunctiva  ot  the  eyeball  ate 
more  severe,  the  corneal  production  of  this  membrane 
in  the  most  favourable  cases  is  raised  from  tne  sunja- 
cent  cornea,  and  so  opaque,  that  the  eyesight  is  m«i  or  " 
all  events  seriously  impaired,  until  the  transparency  re- 
turns, which  is  sometimes  late,  especially  vv Men  em- 
cient  treatment  is  not  put  in  practice.  Should  tne  s up 
Duration  be  very  deep,  the  cornea,  which  always  mu » 
whiter  and  whiter,  presents  near  the  edge  of  lie  s wsii- 
ing  of  the  conjunctiva  an  arrangement  similar  to  win 
of  the  leaves  of  an  old  book,  and  at  length  seems  con 
vened  into  a  mass  of  purulent  matter,  which  project 
more  and  more  out  of  the  depression  in  the  swciieu 
conjunctiva,  and  then  bursts  in  its  centre  eiiherquicKiy 
and  with  very  violent  pain,  or  slowly  without  any  suf- 
fering, an  oval  hole  being  left,  behind  which  U  e  yei 
transparent  crystalline  lens  appears,  included  in  us  un- 
damaged capsule.  At  this  period,  adults  can  ottcn  see 
very  plainly,  and  fancy  their  recovery  near  at  hand,  or. 
at  least,  all  danger  over.   Already,  however,  even 
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pat  *  of  the  cornea  has  been  more  or  less  perforated  by 
ulceration,  the  iris  protrudes  through  all  these  apertures 
bo  as  to  form  what  has  sometimes  been  named  the  sta- 
phyloma racemosum.  In  a  very  short  time,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  few  hours,  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  affected 
and  burns  like  the  cornea,  when  it  is  discharged,  either 
with  or  without  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
At  length,  the  suppuration  subsides,  and  with  it  the 
protrusions  of  tiie  iris,  the  opening  in  the  cornea  be- 
coming closed  with  a  brown  or  bluish  opaque  flat  cica- 
trix. But  if  in  this  destructive  form  of  suppuration, 
nothing  is  done  for  the  relief  of  the  disease,  the  whole 
eyeball  suppurates,  the  eyelids  become  concave  instead 
of  convex,  and  the  fissure  between  them  closes  lor  ever. 
In  adults  of  feeble  constitution,  when  the  case  is  not 
properly  treated,  but  particularly  in  weak  children,  this 
excessively  violent  form  of  conjunctival  inflammation 
and  suppuration  spreads  with  such  rapidity,  that  a  con- 
siderable general  disturbance  of  the  system  is  pcca- 
sioned.  Indeed,  according  to,Mr.  Travers,  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  this  vehement  form  of  conjunctival  sup.- 
jiui  ativeophthalmy,  the  system  sympathizes;  chilliness 
is  succeeded  by  a  hot  and  dry  skin  ;  and  the  pulse  is 
frequent  and  hard.  Yet  it  is  particularly  pointed  ont 
by  the  army  surgeons,  that  one  peculiarity  of  the  Egyp- 
tian purulent  ophthalmy  is  its  being  generally  attended 
with  little  constitutional  disturbance.  When  the  above- 
described  annihilation  of  the  eyeball  takes  plate,  it  al- 
ways creates  violent  general  indisposition  in  unhealthy, 
weak  children,  and  even  leaves  adults  for  a  long  while 
afterward  in  an  impaired  state  of  health. 

According  to  Beer,  who  appears,  to  have  no  idea  of 
infection  being  concerned,  the  particular  cause  of  this" 
unfortunate  extension  of  idiopathic  'glandular  inflam- 
mation oi  [he  eyelids,  both  in  infants  and  adults,  fre- 
quently depends  altogether  upon  the  foul  atmosphere 
in  which  they  are  residing,-  and  hence,  says  he,  the  dis- 
order is,  as  it  were,  endemic  in  lying-in  and  foundling 
hospitals,  where  the  air  is  much  contaminated  by 
effluvia  from  the  lochia,  the  crowding  togetherof  many 
uncleanly  -persons,  dirty  clouts,  &c.  The  unjustifi- 
able folly  of  exposing  t(je  eyes  of  new-born  infants 
to  every  degree  of  light;  a  tedious  labour,  in  which  the 
child's  head  is  detained  a  long  while  in  the  vagina,  and 
•roughly  washing  the  eyes  ^fter  birth  with  a  coarse 
sponge,  are  other  circumstances  supposed  by  Beer  to 
be  conducive  to  the  origin  of  the  complaint  in  new- 
born infants.  -  The  reality  of  many  of  these  causes  I 
regard  myself  with  a  great  deal  of  doubt;  and  as  for 
his-conjecture,  that  spi  inkling  cold  water  on  the  head 
in  baptism,  while  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  may  produce 
the  complaint,  it  is  too  absurd  to  need  any  serious  re- 
futation. The  disorder,  he  says,  is  always  more  rapid 
and  perilous  in  new-born  infants  than  adults  (B.  1.  p. 
318) ;  a  remark  which  does  not  agree  with  the  state- 
ments usually  made,  if  the  Egyptian  ophthalmy,  as 
seen  in  the  army,  be  comprehended.  It  is  observed  by 
Mr.  Travers,  that  the  highly  contagious  nature  of  the 
suppurative  ophthalmia,  whether  in  the  mild  or  vehe- 
ment acute  form,  is  sufficiently  proved.  For  one  per- 
son, affected  with  this  disease,  above  three  months  old, 
he  thinks  at  least  twenty  are  attacked  under  that  age. 
•"The  mother*  is  the  subject  of  fluor  albus,  or  gonor- 
rhoea, and  the  discharge  is  usually  perceived  about  the 
third  day." — (Synopsis,  Src.  p.  97.)  Some  farther  ob- 
servations on  the  causes  of  some  of  these  severe  modifi- 
cations of  glandular  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  will  be 
introduced,  after  the  prognosis  anfl  treatment  have  been 
considered.  This  will  be  the  more  necessary,  as  the-pro- 
pagation  of  the  disorder  by  infection  is  here  entirely 
overlooked. 

According  to  Beer,  whenever  an  idiopathic  inflam- 
mation of  the  glands  of  the  eyelids  attains  the  severe 
forms  exhibited  in  the  purulent  ophthalmy  of  infants, 
the  Egyptian  ophthalmy,  and  gonorrhoea!  ophthalmy, 
the  prognosis  must  naturally  be  unfavourable,  and  this 
in  a  greater  degree,  the  more  the  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration have  extended  to  the  eyeball  itself.  The  cases 
are  still  more  unpromising,  when  they  happen  in  poor, 
half-starved,  distressed  individuals  whom  it  <s  impos- 
sible completely  to  extricate  from  the  circumstances 
which  either  cause,  or  have  a  pernicious  effect  upon, 
the  disease.  Should  an  incidental  cctropium  not  be 
immediately  rectified,  says  Beer,  it  will  continue  until 
the  end  of  the  second  stage,  and  even  frequently  longer, 
so  as  to  require  particular  treatment.  When  at  the  pe- 
riod of  suppuration,  merely  the  layer  of  the  conjunctive 


spread  over  the  cornea  is  destroyed,  the  prognosis,  in 
respect  to  the  complete  recovery  of  the  eyesight,  is  fa- 
vourable, although  it  takes  place  but  slowly.  If  the 
effects  of  the  disease  at  this  period  should  be  deeper, 
yet  the  cornea  not  destroyed,  only  rendered  flat  and 
somewhat  opaque ;  or  if  the  cornea  should  be  ulcer- 
ated at  a  very  limited  point,  there  will  remain,  in  the 
first  case,  an  opacity  of  the  cornea ;  but  in  the  second, 
a  partial  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  latter  membrane 
(synechia  anterior)  is  apt  to  follow,  with  a  more  or  less 
extensive  cicatrix  on  the  cornea,  covering  in  a  greater 
Or  less  degree  the  lessened  and  displaced  pupil,  and 
thus  diminishing  or  preventing  vision.  When,  during 
the  inflammation  and  suppuration,  a  considerable  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  iri§  adheres  to  the  cornea,  and  this 
is  not  penetrated  by  ulceration,  the  result,  in  the  first 
case,  is  &  partial,  in  the  second,  a  complete  staphyloma 
of  the  cornea,  which  does  not  fully  develope  itself  until 
towards  the  decline  of  the  second  stage  of  the  ophthal- 
mo-blennorrhoea.  If  the  inflammation  should  spread 
to  the  textures  o£  the  eyeball  itself,  so  as  to  produce  se- 
vere constitutional  disturbance,  the  eye  wastes  away  in' 
the  midst  of  the  profuse  discharge,  the  eyelids  sink  in- 
wards, and  the  fissure  between  them  becomes  perma- 
nently closed.— (Beer,  b.  1,  p.  319.) 

Beer. notices  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Schmidt,. 
, which  was,  that  the  ophthalmo-blennorrhoea,  or  puru- 
lent ophthalmy  involving  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  al- 
ways has  a  fixed  duration  of  a  month,  in  new-born 
infants,  and  of  six,  eight,  or  twelve  weeks  in  debilitated 
individuals.  Beer  acknowledges  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion,  only  in  cases  where  the  surgeon  has  to 
deal  with  a  completely  formed  ophthalmo-blennorrhoea, 
and  not  in  a  more  recent  case,  or  one  in  which  the  dis- 
ease is  'chiefly  confined  to  the  inside  of  the  eyelids.— 
(Blepharo-blennorrhxa.)  When  the  disorder  is  met 
with  in  the  first  period  of  the  second  stage,  or  it  is  con- 
fined vto  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and  Meibomian 
glands,  and  truly  idiopathic,  Beer  asserts  that  its  course 
tliav  be  restricted  by  efficient  treatment  to  a  few  days, 
as'  he  has  often  proved  in  the  establishment  for  found- 
lings at  Vienna. 

It  is  farther  remarked  by  Beer,  that  in  this  modifica- 
tion of  genuine  idiopathic  glandular  inflammation  of 
the  eyelids,  the  indications  have  something  peculiar  in 
them.  If,  by  chance,  the'  surgeon  meet  with  the  dis- 
ease in  its  first  stage,  it  will  be  most  benefited  by  the 
application  of  folded  linen  wet  with  cold  water :  and 
sometimes  a  brisk  purge  of  jalap  and  calomel,  and  put- 
ting a  leech  over  the  lachrymal  sac  at  the  inner  canthus, 
will  promote  the  subsidence  of  this  dangerous  species 
of  ophthalmy.  The  case,  however,  rarely  presents 
itself  for  medical  treatment  thus  early,  and  in  hospitals, 
Beer  says,  antiphlogistic  treatment  is,  on  this  account, 
hardly  ever  indicated. 

With  some  exceptions  of  importance,  the  treatment 
advised  by  Beer,  for  the  second  stage  of  these  severer 
fornrs  of  purulent  ophthalmy,  resembles  that  proposed 
by  him  for  the  second  stage  of  simple  glandular  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyelids,  or  the  milder  varieties.  These 
more  severe  kinds  of  purulent  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
implied  by  blepharo-blennorrhoea  and  ophthalmo-blen- 
norrhoea, he  says,  should  never  be  viewed  and  treated 
merely  as  local  disorders;  but  that,  both  hi  children 
and  adults,  internal  remedies  should  be  exhibited,  parti- 
cularly volatile  tonic  medicines.  In  cases  where  the 
cornea  is  already  attacked  by  a  destructive  ulcerative 
p*rocess,  manifold  experience  has  convinced  him  that 
bark,  combined  with  naphtha,  and  the  tincture  of  opi- 
um, is  the  only  means  of  saving  the  eye ;  but  that,  if 
the  suppuration  be  confined  to  the  eyelids,  the  decoction 
of  calamus  aromaticus  with  naphtha  and  opium  will 
mostly  answer.  When,  on  the  supervention  of  sup- 
puration, the  pain  in  the  eye  and  neighbouring  parts  is 
excessively  severe,  Beer  assures  us,  that  friction  with 
a  liniment  of  opium  will  give  great  relief.  In  new- 
born infants,  the  maternal  milk  of  right  quality  will 
mostly  do  more  good  than  internal  medicines:  but  if 
the  case  be  urgent,  and  the  child  feeble,  Beer  thinks  vo- 
latile medicines  may  sometimes  be  useful. 

With  respect  to  particularities,  made  necessary  in 
the  local  treatment  by  the  modified  nature  of  the  in- 
flammation, Beer  offers  the  following  information: 
first,  in  new-born  infants,  or  very  young  children,  the 
oxymuriate  of  mercury  cannot  be  used  without  dan 
L'er,  though  blunted  with  mucilage;  and  even  in  adults 
it  nhould  be  employed  in  these  cases  with  great  circum 
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spection.   Secondly,  the  mucus  and  purulent  matter 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  under  the  eyelids, 
as  such  lodgement  is  found  to  promote  the  destruction 
of  the  layer  of  the  conjunctiva  situated  on  the  cor- 
nea; but  at  the  same  time,  Beer  thinks,  that  leaving 
any  water  on  the  eyes,  after  cleaning  them,  and  letting 
it  become  cold  there,  will  have  quite  as  pernicious 
an  effect.   Hence,  he  is  very  particular  in  directing  all 
the  mucus  and  purulent  matter  to  be  wiped  away  from 
the  eye  with  a  bit  of  fine  sponge,  moistened  with  a 
warm  mucilaginous  collyrium,  buyiot  so  wet  as  to  let 
7hl  fluid  drop  out  of  it ;  or  when  Ihey  are  very 'copious 
and  in  large  flakes,  he  even  recommends  them  to  08 
washed  away  by  means  of  Anel's  syringe ;  but  he  says 
XI  every  part  about  the  eye  should  be iimmedia  ely 
afterward  well  dried  with  a  warm  napkin,  and  then 
covered  with  a  warm  camphorated  compress.  Thirdly, 
during  the  suppurative  period,  according  to  Beer,  coni- 
mon  Uncture 'of  opium,  or  the  vinous  tincture,  » .the 
test  local  application,  the  pa?ts  being  smeared  with  it 
twice  a  day,  by  means  of  a  fine  camel-hair  brush.  It 
vTonlv  in  a  few  instances,  that  a  small  proportion  of 
the  lapis  divinus  (see  Z.oe*rymoI  Organs),  mixed  with 
the  mucilaginous  collyrium,  can  be  endured.   Beer  de- 
clares, that  he  has  never  seen  any  good  produced  by 
Bates's  camphorated  lotion,  which  was  so  highly  praised 
by  the  late  Mr.  Ware.   Fourthly,  when  the  suppurative 
period  has  terminated,  the  mucous  secretion  again  be- 
comes white  and  thin,  as  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  second  stage,  but  it  is  always  more  copious; 
now  is  the  time  (as  in  the  last  stage  of  simple  glandu- 
lar inflammation  of  the  eyelids)  when  the  topical  use 
of  mercury,  joined  with  styptics,  especia  ly  in  the  form 
of  an  eye-salve,  is  indicated.    Fifthly,  if  an  eversion 
of  the  upper  eyelid  should  happen  from  washing  the 
eve  carelessly,  or  the  mere  crying  of  the  infant  in  con- 
sequence of  the  thickened  granulated  state  of  the  pal- 
pebral conjunctiva,  the  position  of  the  eyelid  must  if 
possible,  be  immediately  rectified ;  for  afterward  this 
cannot  be  done.    In  order  to  avoid  this  eclropium,  the 
evelids  should  never  be  opened  while  the  child  is  cry- 
ing, or  in  any  way  agitated  ;  for  at  such  periods,  the 
thickened  scabrous  conjunctiva  wfll  suddenly  pro- 
trude, and  cannot  be  kept  back.   Beer  says,  that  the 
eyelid  should  be  replaced  in  the  manner  directed  by 
Schmidt.-{Opktkal.  Bibl.  3,  b.  2,  Stuck,  p.  149.)   1  he 
suTgeon,  having  smeared  the  ends  of  the  thumb  and 
fore-finger  of  each  of  his  hands  with  fresh  butter  is 
to  take  hold  or  the  everted  carlilageoftheeyel.dat 
the  outer  and  inner  canthus,  draw  it  slowly  a  little  up- 
wards and  then  suddenly  downwards.  Thus  the  thick- 
ened conjunctiva,  if  not  too  fleshy  and  granulated,  may 
be  quickly  reduced,  and  the  ectropium  removed  But 
if  the  swelling  of  this  membrane  Should  be  already 
very  considerable,  and  have  begun  to  be  hard  arid  stud- 
ded with  excrescences,  the  thumbs  should  be  placed  so 
as  to  compress  rather  the  middle  of  the  eyelid.  How- 
ever if  the  ectropium  cannot  be  at  once  removed,  it  is 
to  be  treated,  after  the  termination  of  the  second  stage 
of  the  purulent  oplithalmy,  as  a  sequel  of  this  disorder. 
—(See  Ectropiuvi.) 

In  the  ophthalmo-blennoTrhcea,  the  alteration  of  the 
sclerotic  conjunctiva  is  said  by  Beer  to  be  very  differ- 
ent from  chemosis ;  a  remark  which  is  strictly  correct 
inasmuch  as  ordinary  chemosis  is  not  attended  with 
that  chance  in  the  surface  of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva, 
which  fits  it  for  the  secretion  of  pus.  But  if  we  are  to 
understand  bv  chemosis  a  copious  effusion  of  lymph  in 
the  loose  cellular  substance  between  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  eyeball,  this  state  must  be  admitted  as  one  of 
the  usual  effects  of  severe  purulent  ophlhalmy. 

"It  is  after  this  morbid  condition,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  suppurative  ophthalmia  (says  Mr.  Tra- 
i,Prs1  that  the  conjunctiva  forms  fungous  excrescences, 
wndulous  flaps,  or  hard  callous  rolls  protruding  be- 
tween the  palpebral  and  globe,  and  everting  the  former 
Tit  not  protruding,  causing  the  turning  of  the  lid 
w'er  against  the  globe.  The  tarsal  portion  takes  on 
f  rom  the  same  cause  the  hard  granulated  surface,  which 
keeos  up  incessant  irritation  of  the  sclerotic  conjunc- 
tiva, and  at  length  renders  the  cornea  opaque."-(Sr 

^The'tfeatmemlecommended  by  Mr.  Travel*  for  the 
vehement  acute^ 

Se  pulse  softened  ;  and  the  patient  sinks  into  a  sound 


sleep  and  perspires  freely.  The  high  scarlet  hue  and 
bulk  'of  the  chemosis  are  sensibly  reduced,  and  the  cor- 
nea  is  brighter.  Tiie  blood-letting,  if  necessary,  in  to 
be  repeated,  and  the  patient  briskly  purged,  every  dose 
of  the  opening  medicine  being  followed  by  a  tea-spoon- 
ful  of  a  solution  of  emetic  tartar,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
state  of  nausea,  perspiration,  and  faiiitness.  Wben 
the  discharge  becomes  thin,  gleety,  and  more  abundant, 
the  swelling  of  the  eyelid  subsides,  the  conjunctiva 
sinks  and  becomes  pale  and  flabby,  the  pain  and  febrile 
irritation  are  past,  and  the  cornea  retains  its  lone  and 
brightness,  Mr.  Travers  considers  the  case  safe,  and 
states  that  the  prompt  exhibition  of  tonics,  with  the 
use  of  cooling  astringent  lotions,  will  prevent  its  laps- 
ing into  a  chronic  form.  "  But  if,  when  the  lowering 
practice  has  been  pushed  to  the  extent  of  arresting 
acute  inflammation,  the  patient  being  at  the  same  time 
sunk  and  exhausted,  the  cornea  shows  a  lack  lustre 
and  taggedness  of  its  whole  surface,  as  if  shrunk  by 
immersion  in  an  acid,  or1  a  gray  patch  in  the  centre,  or 
a  line  enciroling  or  half-encircling  its  base,  assuming  & 
similar  appearance,  the  portion  so  marked  oul  will  m 
fallibly  be  detached  by  a  rapid  slough,  unless  by  a  suc- 
cessful rally  of  the  patient's  powers,  we  can  set  up  the 
adhesive  inflammation,  so  as  to  preserve  in  situ  that 
which  may  remain  transparent."— (Synopsis,  <$-r.  p. 
266.)  Here  we  find  some  approximation  of  practice 
between  Mr.  Travers  and  Professor  Beer;  but  it  is  al- 
most the  only  point  in  which  any  resemblance  can  be 
found  in  their  modes  of  treatment. 

The  granulated  or  fungous  state  of  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  produced  by  purulent  ophlhalmy,  some- 
times demands  particular  treatment  after  the  original 
disease  is  subdued.  If  such  state  of  the  *yelid  be  not 
rectified,  it  often  keeps  up  a  "  gleety  discharge,  irrita- 
bility to  light,  drooping  of  the  upper  lid,  a  pnekmg 
sensation  as  of  sand  in  the  eye,  and  a  preternalurally 
irritable  and  vascular  state  of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva; 
with  these  are  frequently  combined  opacities  of  the 
cornea."-( Travers,  op.  cit.  p.  271.)  The  affection,  as 
conjoined  with  opaque  cornea,  is  particularly  noticed 
bv  Dr  Vetch,  who  describes  the  disease  of  the  pal- 
pebra:  as  consisting,  at  first,  in  a  highly  villous  state  of 
their  membranous  lining,  which,  if  not  treated  Bv  ap- 
propriate remedies,  gives  birth  to  granulations  wJBcn 
in  process  of  time  become  more  deeply  sulcated,  hard, 
or  warty.  Along  with  the  villous  and  fleshy  appear 
ance  of  the  lining  of  the  eyelids,  there  is  a  general 
oozing  of  purulent  matter,  which  may  at  any  time  be 
squeezed  out  by  pressing  the  finger  on  the  part.  The 
diseased  struc-ure  is  highly  vascular,  and  Wee*  mo*, 
profusely  when  cut.  Itpossesscs,  as  all  granulaled  sub- 
stances do,  a  very  great  power  of  growth,  o  rep  oduc- 
tion.  Dr.  Vetch  has  seen  many  cases  in  which  it  1 as 
been  removed  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  wen  y 
or  thirty  times  successively,  without  this  dispos on  lo 
reproduction  having  suffered  any  diminution.  J"^- 
he  assures  us  that  the  operation  was  very  mwo*r- 
able  to  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  part;  anew  wr 
face  is  produced  of  a  bright  velvety  appearance,  much 
less  susceptible  of  cure  than  the  original  disease,  a d 
which,  even  if  at  length  healed  does .  not ass uine  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  part,  but  tbatof a  cicetnxtd 
surface,'.'  not  attended  with  a  return  of  he  tranapa 
rency  of  the  cornea.  It  is  satisfactorily  p.oved  by  lie 
observationsofDr.Vetch.thatthisdiseasedbaUM.Itt, 

inner  surface  of  the  eyelid  was  notonly  know.  toRha.* 
and  other  old  practitioners,  under  the  names o ayewus, 
trachoma,  scabies  palpebrarum,  &c,  but  that  « treat 
mentby  the  actual  cautery,  excision,  and  frictio  was 
also  recommended  by  them  The  nonour  of  tavm| 
introduced  the  preferable  mode  of  cure i  wi  cscto 
tics,  Dr.  Vetch  assigns  to  St.  Ives  No  utatan 
appear  to  Dr.  Vetch  more  effectual  for  his  purpi e 
than  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silver.  lie 
says  that  they  should  be  pointed  in  the  form  of  a  pen 
oil,  and  fixed  in  a  port-crayon,  «  1  "hey .a  re  to  be  >(h 
plied,  not  as  some  have  conceived,  with  the  view  ' 
producing  a  slough  over  the  whole  surface « 
great  delicacy,  and  in  so  many  points  only  ag  will  V J£ 
di.ee  a  gradual  change  in  the  condition  and  diBpoWg" 
of  the  part."  As  long  as  any  purulency  remains, 
Vetch  states  that  the  above  aPP'ic3"0"^^'1^^,,, 
aided  by  the  daily  use  of  the  liquor  plumbi  subacuatii 
When  the  disease  resists  these  remedies,  and  the  bu r 
face  is  hard  and  warty,  he  applies  very  niinute  quani 
ties  of  finely-levigated  powder  of  verdigris,  or  burnt 
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alum,  to  the  everted  surface  with  a  fine  camel's-hair 
pencil,  but  carefully  washes  them  off  with  a  syringe 
before  the  eyelid  is  returned.  The  caustic' potassa, 
lightly  applied  to  the  more  prominent  parts  of  the  dis- 
eased surface,  will  also  answer.— (See  Vetch  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  p.  73,  Src.)  Mr.  Lloyd  also  gives  his 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  he  has  employed  in  the  form  of  a  sa- 
turated solution  for  restoring  the  healthy  state  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eyelid.— (On  Scrofula,  p.  328.) 
The  practice  of  excision  was  followed  by  the  ancients, 
and  revived  of  late  years  in  England  by  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, who  did  with  scissors  what  Sir  W.  Adams  and 
others  have  subsequently  performed  with  a  knife  or 
lancet.  Mr.  Travers,  I  may  observe,  is  also  one  of  the 
advocates  for  the  excision  of  the  granulations  and 
hardened,  excrescences  of  the  conjunctiva,  i  If  there 
be  a  nebula  of  the  cornea,  with  a  plexus  of  vessels  ex- 
tending to  it,  these  are  then  divided  near  the  edge  of 
the  cornea,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Scarpa. 
Mr.  Travers  afterward  applies  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper,  the  liquor  plumbi"subacetatis,  or  the 
vinous  tincture  of  opium.  .Xjne  remark  which  he 
makes  tends  very  much  to  confirm  the  general  advan- 
tage of  the  practice  inculcated  by  Dr.  Vetch ;  for,  it  is 
observed,  "the'application  of  the  blue-stone,  or  of  the 
lunar  caustic,  is  often  useful  in  preventing  the  regene- 
ration of  the  granulations  after  their  excision."—  (Sy- 
nopsis, Src  f.  272.)  My  friend  Mr.  Lawrence,  whose 
experience  in  diseases  of  the  eye  is  very  considerable, 
informs  me  that  he  finds  caustic  the  sure  mode  of  per- 
manently removing  the  granulated  fungous  state  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelid,  and  that,  when  the 
granulations  are  cut  away,  they  are  frequently  repro- 
duced ;  a  fact  on  which  Dr.  Vetch  has  particularly  in- 
sisted. •      *  . 

Egyptian  Ophthalmy.    One  of  the  best  accounts  of 
this  disease,  as  it  appeared  in  the  army,  is  that  deli- 
vered by  Dr.  Vetch.   Although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  disorder,  in  all  its  general  characters,  closely 
corresponds  to  the  severe  form  of  acute  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  as  described  by 
Beer,  yet  it  has  some  peculiarities.   Thus,  one  thing 
noticed  in  the  Egyptian.  Ophthalmy,  but  not  in  other 
purulent  ophthalmies,  is,  that  the  first  appearance  of 
inflammation  was  observable  in  the  lining  of  the  lower 
eyelid.— (Peach,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Joum. 
!<>r  January,  1807  ;  Vetch,  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p. 
106.)    According  to  the  latler  writer,  the  feeling  of 
dirt  or  sand  rolling  in  the  eye,  is  a  symptom  requiring 
particular  attention,  as  its  accession  is  a  certain  index 
of  the  disease  being  on  the  increase.  It  is  subjecf  to 
exacerbations  and  remissions,  the  attacks  always  tak- 
ing place  in  the  evening,  or  very  early  in  the  morning. 
The  first  stage  of  the  disease  is  said  by  Dr.  Vetch  to  be 
characterized  by  its  great  and  uniform  redness,  without 
that  pain,  tension,  or  intolerance  of  light,  which  ac- 
companies most  other  forms  of  ocular  inflammation  ■ 
and,  in  particular,  that  in  which  the  sclerotic  coat  is 
affected.   From  the  very  beginning  of  the  complaint, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  puffiness  in  the  cellular  texture 
between  the  conjunctiva  and  the  globe  of  the  eye,  often 
•uddenly  swelling  out  into  astate  of  complete  chemosis 
and  at  other  times  making  a  more  gradual  approach  to 
the  cornea.-  While  effusion  is  thus  taking  place  upon 
the  eye,  oedema  is  likewise  going  on  beneath  the  in- 
teguments of  the  eyelids.   This  enormous  tumefaction 
of  the  eyelids  is  said  to  be  generally  consentaneous 
with  the  complete  formation  of  chemosis;  entropinm 
is  produced,  and  the  integuments  of  the  two  eyelids 
meet,  leaving  a  deep  sulcus  between  them.   When  the 
external  swelling  beginSj  the  discharge,  which  was  pre- 
viously moderate,  and  consisted  of  pus  floating  in  a 
watery  fluid,  (  h.nmrs  into  a  continued  stream  of  yel- 
low matter,  which,  diluted  with  the  lachrymal  secre- 
tion, greatly  exceeds  in  quantity  that  derived  from  any 
gonorrhoea.   Although,  says  Dr.  Vetch,  the  tumefac- 
tion may  be  at  first  farther  advanced  in  one  eye  than 
the  other,  it  generally  reaches  its  greatest  height  in 
both  about  the  same.   The' patient  now  begins  to  suf- 
fer attacks  of  excruciating  pain  in  the  eye;  a  certain 
indication  of  the  extension  of  the  mischief.'  "An  oc- 
casional sensation,  as  if  needles  were  thrust  into  the 
eye,  accompanied  with  fulness  and  throbbing  of  the 
temples,  often  precedes  the  deeper-seated  pain.".  This 
last  is  often  of  an  intermitting  nature,  and  a-period  of 
excruciating  torture  is  succeeded  by  an  interval  of  per- 
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fedt  ease.  Sometimes,  the  pain  shifts  instantaneously 
from  one  eye  to  the  other,  and  is  seldom  or  never 
equally  severe  in  both  at  the  same  time;  and  some- 
times, instead  of  being  in  the  eye,  it  occurs  in  a  circum- 
scribed spot  of  the  head,  which  the  patient  describes 
by  saying  he<can  cover  the  pant  with  ljis  finger.  Sooner 
or  later,  one  of  these  attacks  of  pain  is  terminated  by 
a  sensation  of  rupture  of  the  cornea,  with  a  gush  of 
scalding  water,  succeeded  by  immediate  relief  to  the 
eye,  in  which  this  event  has  happened,  but  generally 
soon  followed  by  an  increased  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms in  the  other.  At  length,  the  .attacks  of  pain  be- 
come shorter  and  less  severe,  though  they  do  not  cease 
altogether  tijl  after  the  lapse  of  many  weeks  and  even 
months.  'During  this  stage  of  the  disease,  according 
to  Dr,  Vetch,  there  is  seldom  the  slightest  alteration  of 
the  pulse,  unless  the  lancet  have  been  freely  employed. 
The  patient's  general  health  is  little  impaired,  his  ap- 
petite continues  natural,  but  sleep  almost  totally  for- 
sakes him. 

As 'the  pain  abates,  the  external  tumefaction  also 
mbsides,  and  a  gaping  appearance  of  the  eyelids  suc- 
ceeds ;  their  edges,  insiead  of  being  inverted,  now  be- 
coming everted.  This  is  what  Dr.  Vetch  designates  as 
tire  third  stage  of  the  disease. 

After  the  swelling  of  the  second  stage  has  subsided, 
the  eyelids  are  prevented  from  returning  to  their  natu- 
ral state  by  the  granulated  change  of  the  conjunctiva 
which  lines  them  ;  and  an  eversion  of  them  now  oc- 
curs in  a  greater  or  less  degree.— (Vetch  on  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  p.  196.  202.)  Among  other  interesting 
remarks-  made  by  the  same  author,  he  states,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  warrant  the  idea  that  the  ulcera- 
tion ever  proceeds  from  within  outwards.  He  observes, 
that  when  any  large  portion  of  the  cornea  sloughs,  an 
adventitious  and  vascular  membrane  is  often  produced, 
which  finally  forms  a  staphyloma.  In  some  few 
cases,  (says  he),  I  have  seen  the  lens  and  its  capsule 
exposed  without  any  external  covering  whatever,  and 
for  a  shorj  time,  the  patient  saw  every  thing  with 
wonderful  accuracy ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  capsule  gives 
way,  the  lens  and  more  or  less  of  the  vitreous  humour 
escape,  the"  eye  shrinks,  and  the  cornea  contracts  into 
a  small  horn  coloured  speck."  This  total  destruction 
ot  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  said  generally  to  ensure  the 
other,  and  renders  it  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  future 
attacks  of  inflammation. 

A  few  years  ago  an  ophthalmy,  supposed  to  be  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  Egyptian,  though  milder,  like 
that  which  has  generally  been  observed  in  schools  oc- 
curred to  a  great  extent  in  the  Royal  Military  Asylum 
at  Chelsea,  and  Sir  Patrick  M'Gregor,  the  surgeon  fa- 
voured the  public  with  an  excellent  description  of  the 
disease,  and  some  highly  interesting  facts  and  reflec 
tions  upon  the  subject.  The  symptoms  generally  made 
their  appearance  in  the  following  order :  "  A  consider 
able  degree  of  itching  was  first  felt  in  the  evening  •  this 
was  succeeded  by  a  sticking  together  of  the  eyelids 
principally  complained  of  by  the  patient  on  waking  irt 
the  morning.   The  eyelids  appeared  fuller  externally 
than  they  naturally  are;  and  on  examining  their  inter- 
nal surface  this  was  found  inflamed.   The  sebaceous 
glands  of  the  tarsi  were  considerably  enlarged,  and  of  a 
redder  colour  than  usual.   The  caruncula  lachrymalis 
had  a  similar  appearance. 

"  In  24  or  30  hours  after  the  appearance  df  the  above 
mentioned  symptoms,  a  viscid  mucous  discharge  took 
place  from  the  internal  surfaceof  each  eyelid,  and  lodged 
atthe  inner  canthus,  till  the  quantity  was  sufficient  to  be 
pressed-  over  the  cheek  by  the  motions  of  the  eye.  The 
vessels  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva  covering  the  eyeball 
were  dwtendod  with  red  blood,  and  the  tunica  con- 
junctiva was  generally  so  thickened  and  raised  as  to 
torm  an  elevated  border  round  the  transparent  cornea. 
I  his  state  was  often  accompanied  with  redness  of  the  ' 
skin  around  the  eye  ;  which  sometimes  extended  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  resembled  in  colour  and 
form  very  muoh  what  takes  place  d  the  cow-pox  pus- 
tule, between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  days  after  inocu- 
lation. 

"  When  the  purulent  discharge  was  considerable, 
there  was  a  swelling  of  the  external  eyelids,  which 
often  prevented  the  patient  from  opening  them  for. 
several  days.  The  discharge  also  frequently  excoriated 
the  cheeks  as  it  trickled  down.  Exposure  to  ligh* 
caused  pain.  When  light  was  excluded,  and  the  eye 
kept  from  motion,  pain  was  seldom  much  complained  o£ 
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"  These  symptoms  in  many  subsided  without  much 
aid  from  medicine,  in  10, 12,  or  14  days;  leaving  the 
eye  for  a  considerable  time  in  an  irritable  state.  In 
several,  however,  the  disease  continued  for  a  much 
longer  time,  and  ulceration  took  place  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  eyelids,  and  in  different  parts  on  the  eye- 
ball. If  one  of  those  small  ulcers  happened  to  be  situ- 
ated on  the  transparent  cdrnea,  it  generaHy,  on  healing, 
left  a  white  speck,  which,  however,  in  the  young  sub- 
jects under  our  care,  was 'commonly  soon  removed. 
In>some  few  instances  an  abscess  took  place  in  the 
substance  of  the  ejieball,  which,  bursting  externally, 
produced  irrecoverable  blindness." — (See  Trans,  for 
the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  S, 

v.  :u-40.)  •  •  • 

When  the  local  symptoms  had  prevailed  two  or  three 
M.iys,  some  febrile  disturbance  occurred ;  but,  except  in 
severe  cases,  it  was  scarcely  observable. 

Sir  P.  M'Gregor  considered  this  ophthalmy  to  be  ot 
the  same  natuve  as  that  which  raged  with  such-  vio- 
lence inl&e  army  at  different  periods,  after  the :ieturn 
of  our  troops  from  Egypt  in  1800,  1801,  and  1802 
However,  he  found  that  its  consequences  were  not  so 
injurious  to  children  as  to  adults  -  for,  out  of  the  great 
number  of  children  afflicted  with  the :  disease  a  the 
Military  Asylum,  only  six  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
and  twelve  the  sight  of  one  eye.-(Op.  pit.  p.  49.)  On 
the  other  hand,  Dr*.  Vetch  informs  us,  that  in  the  second 
battalion  of  the  52d  regiment,  which  consisted  of  some- 
w  at  more  than  700  men,  636  cases  of  ophthalmia  were 
admitted  into  the  hospital  between  August ,  1805,  i and 
August,  1806;  and  that  "  of  this  number  fifty  were 
dismissed  with  the  loss  of  both  eyes,  and  forty  with 
tl  a  of  one  And  as  Sir  P.  M'Gregor  observes  it  is  a 
,nelancho"y  fact,  as  appears  from  the  returns  of  Chelsea 
Zi  Kilmai, ham  hos'pilals,  that  2317  soldiers  were  on 
the  is.  of  December,  1810,  a  burden ^  P"^ 
from  b'indness  in  consequence  of  ophthalmia,  i  ne 
cases  in  whfch  only  one  eye  was  lost  are  not  here  >n- 

*1UThe'attacks  of  the  disease  appear  to  be  much  more 
frequent  severe,  and  obstinate,  in  hot  sultry  weather, 
than  in  cold  or  temperate  seasons.-(0,p.  at.  p.  37..  54, 

*  "sir  P.  M'Gregor  also  observed,  that  the  ophthalmy 
wa  more  severe  and  protracted  in  persons ,  of  red Jiair 
or  a  scrofulous  habit  than  in  others.  The  right  eye 
"  1  frequently  and  violently  affected  than  the 
In  females,  the  symptoms  were,  greatly  aggra- 
vated for  some  days  previous  to.  the  catamenia;  but 
oTthi I  evacuation  taking  place,  they  were  quickly 
?  ono,i  Sir  P  M'Gregor  farther  remarked,  that  the 
Set  cow-pox^  and  mumps  went  through  their 
~eSa's  regularly  in  persons  affected  with  this  species 
„?  oThtha  mia,  aswhen  no  other  disease  was  present ; 
^'c&anc'e  which  with  some  others  prove  that 

7h»  border  was  entirely  local—  (f  •  o4,  M.) 
W  th  respect  to  the  causes  of  the  Egyptian  Purulent 

fZaalml  much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed, 
Pa  n^tpd'there  was  a  time  when  the  disease  was  re- 

al'  2  Av  the  majority  of  army-surgeons,  who  alone 

f^nnrtunS  judging  of  it,  as  not  being  in  reahty 
hadpppo  tuniuesoi  j    !,  s      ,  ^  g, 

contagious,  ™\fP™  .  JecuUllrlty  „f  climate,  &rc. 
m  irr^onoi jand     p  ^  propriety  of  call- 

Tne  3t  n^h.h^mv  Egyptian,  and  he  contended  that 

alS  fadCen  noticed  long  ago  in  this  and  other 
«ress,  had  Dee.  E„ypt ,  several  varieties  of  oph- 
countnes;  and  th at,  in  ^ >gy >  disease  tne 

W  rAeS  opMkalrny.  On'the  other  hand, 
Ep'tT\LZ*  conceives,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be 
Sir  W.  Adam*  '         recent  investigations 

ca«ed  K  greater  part  of  Asia  and 

-  ^oSSbedby  Avicenna.-CGra,/*,  Journ. 

der  Ckir.h  1,  P- kn0WI1  jn  this  country  an 
That  tberd  h»jS  X"'™'  ophthalmy,  cannot  be 
surgeons,  as 


cerations  of  the  cornea ;  the  long-continued  irritability 
nf the  ewe  after  the  subsidence  of  inflammation ;  bur 
more  particularly  its  very  infectious  nature,  by  which 
it  spreads  to  an  extent  that  has  nevei-  been  obsereti 
with  regard  to  any  other  species  of  purulent  ophthalmy 
There  have  been  epidemic  ophthalmies  of  olher  kinds, 
which  have  been  known  to  affect  the  greater  part  of 
the  copulation  of  certain  districts  and  towns  in  Eng 
land  The  celebrated  ophthalmy  which  happened  at 
Newbury,  in  Berks,  some  years  ago,  is  an  instance  that 
must  be  known  to  every  body.  But  I  know  of  m  pu- 
rulent inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  ever  spread  to 
a  great  extent  in  England,  before  the  return  of  our 
troops  from  Egypt. 

The  reflections  and  observations  of  Sir  P.  M'Gfegor, 
as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Vetch  and  Dr.  Edmonsione, 
I  think  leave  no  doubt  of  two  fads :  first,  that  this 
ophthalmy  was  at  all  events  brought  from  Egypt; 
and  secondly,  that  it  is  infectious,  but  only  capable  of 
being  communicated  from  one  person  tf  another  by  ac- 
tual contact  Of  the  discharge.  "  If  (says  Dr.  Vetch) 
any  belief  were  entertained  by  the  officers  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  during  the  first  expedition  to  Egypt,  that  ibe 
disease  was  contagious,  it  was  of  a  nature  very  vague 
and  indefinite.  Combined  as  its  operations  necessarily 
must  be  in  that  country  with  other  exciting  causes, 
theie  would  be  more  difficulty  in  the  first  recognition  nf 
the  fact  But  the  continuance  of  the  complain!  with 
the  troops  after  their  departure  from  the  country, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  the  obvious  conclusion  of 
its'  possessing  a  power  of  propagation.  Before  the  dis 
ease  reached  this  country,  the  opinion  of  its  being  con- 
tagious was  adopted  by  many.  Dr.  Edmonstone,  in 
the  account  which  he  published  of  the  disease  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  regiment.to  which  he  was  surgeon  after 
its  return  to  Bngland,  first  made  the  public  acquainted 
with  the  fact  of  the  disease  being  communicable.  In 
an  account  of  the'Egyptian  ophthalmia  as  it  appeared 
in  this  country,  printed  in  the  early  part  of  1807, 1  first 
established,  that  the  communication  of  the  disease  was 


That  tff  ^' 'purulent  ophthalmy, 
infectious  secies  i  J       ed  by  many  s  _ 

doubted.  1 he  ciT :su(lden  stoppage  of  gonorrhoea,  or 
proceeding  frorrf  the  su.  in        ^'     h(Eal  maUer  tothe 

thein^te«*^be  eresent,y  noticed,  is  cer- 
eves,  winch  d,s?,ll"r,inl|Mit  ophthalmy.  It  is  also 
.  win ly  an  i"fe?trou^  CBgyp'ia" ophthalmy,  by  the 
M^fimff^^ms-,  but  the  latter 
intensity  and  rap  di  J  0  ;  d  by  lhe  quickness  with 
.case  is  Strongly  ^    opacltieill  or  ul- 

-which  it  causes,  e=peciui  j 


estaousneu,  iaui  W   

exclusively  produced  by  the  application  of  the  dMarge 
from  the  eyes  of  the  diseased  to  those  of  the  healthy.  - 
(On,  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  178.) 

The  opinion,  that  the  disease  is  ever  communicated 
from  one  person  to  another,  through i  the imedium of e 
atmosphere,  is  at  present  nearly  abandoned.  Du ring 
The  Xle  time  that  Dr.  Vetch  had  the  management  of 
he  cThthalmic  hospitals,  there  never  was  an  instance 
of  any  medical  officer  contracting  the  disease  although 
exposed  to  what  might  be  supposed  to  e  the  gr  ees 
concentration  of  any  contagion  that  could  anse  In  the 
worst  stage  of  the  complaint.  Two  orderlies  on ly on 
tracted  the  disease,  and  both  in  consequence  of  the  ac 
cidental  application  of  the  virus.  However  S^  w^ 
Adams  maintains,  that  he  has  seen  many  cases  which 
prove  that  the  disorder,  like ^mall-pox  may  «P"^n» 
Piously  without  any  kind  of  inoculation.-(Bee  Uracje  s 
iourn  b  l.p.174.)  That  the  disease  may  also  be  partly 
Jopagatedby  epidemic  causes  in  particular «J»auo^ 
think  as  certain  and  clear,  as  that  there  mus be  a .  cause 
for  the  first  commencement  of  the  d.sorde r  in  situation, 
where  infection  by  contact  is  out  of  th«  n»est'on  And 
as  Dr.  Vetch  has  observed,  '  from  whatevei  cause  in 
flammation  of  the  conjunctiva  may  original e  wj en 
the  action  is  of  that  nature,  or  degree  ofviota»£"» 
produce  a  puriform  or  purulent  disc harge,  the  d,  Cl  a  g 
so  ,),oduced  operates  as  an  animal  virus,  wl  en  appl 
to  he  conjunctiva  of  a  healthy  eye.  Con  ndem*  the 
various  modes  by  which  such  a  contact ..  o« .  mevitaWy 
occur  in  the  usual  relations  of  life,  it  n  oet  I  e  » 
that  wherever  ophthalmia  prevails,  whether  i :  MM 
effect  of  local  conditions  of  the  soil  or  of  he  a  mo 
sphere,  naturally  or  artificially  produced    his  conU 
g  ous  effect  must  sooner  or  later  mix  or  unite  tt  ope 
ration  with  that  of  the  more  general  and  original  one. 
and  hence,  without  regard  to  this  property  of  t he  o* 
ease,  its  occurrence  must  often  remai 
and  at  variance  with  the  more  general  cause  t.mm 
in  exiernal  circumstances.  And,  farther,  as  thed.«« 
produced  by  infection  is  of  a  nature  more  violent  "in- 
malignant  than  that  produced  by  the  impre»un  ol  « 
mospheric  causes,  it  will,  in  every  instance  of  ex  ten 
sively.-prevailing  ophthalmia,  occasion  two  di«ere. 
forms  of  disease,  which,  as  long  as  they  are ^consule  eo 
as  one  and  the  same,  will  produce,  according [M  w 
one  or  the  other  predominates,  very  discordant  re«ui» 
-'On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  175.) 
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Sir  P.  M'Gregor  relates  three  cases,  which  prove  that 
the  matter,  after  its  application,  produces  its  effects  in 
a  very  short  time.  I  shall  only  cite  the  following  ex- 
ample.—On  the  21st  of  October,  1809,  about  four 
o'clock,  p.  m.,  Nurse  Flannelly,  while  syringing  the  eyes 
of  a  boy,  let  some  of  the  lotion  which  had  already 
washed  the  diseased  eyes  pass  out  of  the  syringe  into 
her  own  right  eye.  She  felt  little  or  no  smarting  at  the 
time;  but  towards  nine  o'clock  the  same  evening,  h6r 
fight  eye  became  red  and  somewhat  painful,  and  when 
she  awoke  next  morning,  her  eyelids  were  swelled, 
there  was  a  purulent  discharge,  pain,  &c. — (Op.cit. 
p.  51.) 

The  late  Mr.  Ware,  though  he  admitted  that  the  in- 
fection was  brought  into  this  country  from  Egypt  by 
the  troops,  conceived  tiiat  the  same  disease  also  some- 
times arose  from  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  being  ap- 
plied to  the  eyes,  and  that  it  had  been  prevalent  in  this 
country  before  the  return  of  the  army  from  Egypt. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  infection  was  generally 
communicated  by  contact.   Mr.  Ware  observes,  some 
of  the  worst  cases  of  the  purulent  ophthalmy  of  chil- 
dren have  happened  in  those  whose  mothers  were  sub- 
ject to  an  acrimonious  discharge  from  the  vagina  at 
the  time  of  parturition.   £>ome  of  the  worst  forms  of 
the  purulent  ophthalmy 'in  adults  have  occurred  in 
those  who,  either  shortly  before  the  attack  of  the  oph-: 
thalmy  or  at  that  very  time,  laboured  either  under  a 
gonorrhoea  or  a  gleet.  Mr.  Ware  does  not  mean  to 
impute- every  purulent  ophthalmy  to  such  a  cause; 
but  in  the  majority  of  adults  whom  he  has  seen  affected, 
if  the  disorder  had  not  been  produced  by  the  application 
of  morbid  matter  from  a  diseased  eye,  it  could  be  traced 
to  a  connexion  between  the  ophthalmy  and  disease  of 
the  urethra.    Other  causes,  Mr.  Ware  acknowledges, 
may  contribute  to -aggravate,  and,  perhaps,  produce 
the  disorder,  and  the  purulent  ophthalrpy  in  Egypt  has 
been  attributed  to  a  great  number.   The  combined  in- 
fluence of  heat  and  light,  of  a  burning  dust,  continu 
ally  raised  by  the  wind,  and  of  the  heavy  dews  of  the 
night,  may  powerfuly  tend  to  excite  inflammations  of 
t)ie  eyes.   Yet  something  more  must  operate  in  causing 
■the  malignant  ophthalmy  now  under  consideration ; 
for  the  same  causes  operate  with  equal  violence  in 
some  other  countries  besides  Egypt,  and  yet  do  not 
produce  the  same  effect;  and  in  this  country  (says 
Mr.  WaTe),  the  disorder  prevailed  during  the  last  sum- 
mer to  as  great  a  degree,  and  upon  as  great  a  number 
of  persons,  within  a  small  district  of  less  than  a  mile, 
as  it  ever  did  in  Egypt;  and  yet,  beyond  this  space  on 
either  side,  scarcely  a  person  was  affected  with  it. 
The  disorder  was  oertainly  brought  into  this  country  by 
the  soldiers  who  returned  from  Egypt,  and  was  proba- 
bly communicated  from  them  to  many  others.  Now, 
as  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  alone  cannot  account 
for  the  spreading  of  the  disease,^&c,  Mr.  Ware  is  led 
to  believe,  that  this  particular  disorder  is  only  commu- 
nicable by  absolute  contact ;  that  is,  by  the  application 
of  some  part  of  the  discharge  which  issues  either  from 
the  conjunctv»a  of  an  affected  eyef  or  from  some  other 
membrane  secreting  a  similar  poison,  to  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  eye  of  another  person.   In'  schools  and 
nurseries,  in  consequence  of  children  using  the  , same 
basins  and  towels  as  others  who  had  the  complaint,  the 
disease  has  been  communicated  to  nearly  "twenty  in 
one  academy.   Hence,  Mr.  Ware  censures  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  those  articles  in  schools,  nurseries, 
hospitals,  ships,  and  barracks. — ( P.  14,  15.) 

That  in  Egypt 'the  origin  of  the  disease  cannot 
rightly  be  imputed  to  the  effect  of  the  sand  and  hot 
■winds  of  the  country  is  dearly  proved;  1st.  Because, 
if  this  were  the  case,  the  disease  would  not  be  most 
prevalent  in  the  autnrnnal  season  during  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile.  2dly.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Delta 
would  not  be  more  subject  to  it  than  the  Bedouin 
A  rabs,  who  live  on  the  sands  of  the  desert.  Not  only 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  says  Dr.  Vetch,  remain  free  from 
the  disease,  but  Europeans  who  are  not  particularly 
exposed  to  the  night  air,  are  also  safe  from  its  attacks." 
The  nature  of  military  duty  prevented  our  soldiers 
from  using  this  precaution,  and  in  a  particular  manner 
they  became  victims  to  the  complaint.  The  men  suf- 
fered more  in  proportion  to  the  officers  of  the  English 
army;  as  the  latler  enjoyed  a  better  though  often  an 
incomplete  defence  from  the  coldness  and  dampness 
of  the  night ;  and  officers  employed  in  strictly  military 
duty  suffered  more  than  those  attached  to  the  civil  de- 


partments."— (Vetch  on  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  p.  157.) 
And  Assalini  remarks,  that  if  the  dust  or  sand  were 
the  sole  cause  of  ophthalmia,  we  ought  to  be  exempted 
from  the  disease  where  the  cause  does  not  exist.  The 
contrary,  however^  was  the  case  in  the  Delta,  and  prin 
cipally  on  the  cultivated  borders  of  the  Nile  during  its 
inundations.  When  we  were  exposed  to  the  air  during 
the  night,  we  were  immediately  attached  with  ophthal- 
mia, though  the  dust  and  sand  were  then  under  water 
Larrey  also  imputes  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  the 
cold,  damp  nocturnal  air  after  the  great  heats  of  the 
day.— (Qraefe's  Journ.  b.  1,  p.  179![ 

Whoever  reads  the  account  of  the  Egyptian  oph- 
thalmia, as  given  by  Sir  P.  M'Gregor  and  Dr.  Vetch, 
will  be  convinced,  that  the  disorder  is  only  communi- 
cable from  one  person  to  another  by  the  application 
of  the  infectious  matter  to  the  eyes.  Probably  the 
common  mode  of-  propagation  is  the  inadvertent  use 
of  the  same  toweis,  or  even  merely  touching  the  same 
articles  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of  infected  per- 
sons, who  must  be  supposed  occasionally  to  apply  their 
fingers  more  or  less  to  Khe  eyelids.  In  this  last  way, 
the  commencement  of  the  disease  may  be  accounted 
for  in  regiments  upon  their  entering  into  barracks 
which  have  been  quitted  by  other  infected  soldiers. 
"  Flies,  in  warm  weather  (says  Sir  P.  M'Gregor),  are 
seen  in  great  numbers  surrounding  patients  labouring 
under  ophthalmia ;  and  I  much  suspect  are  very  fre- 
quently the  medium  by  which  the  disease  is  communi 
cated." — (P.  54.)-  The  matter  is  observed  to  be  mos< 
infectious  when  the  disease  is  in  an  acute  state. 

Dr.  Ve'tph  adverts  to  two  important  questions,  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  ophthalmy 
The  first  relates  to  the  length  of  time  which  the  dis- 
ease has,  at  different  periods,  lain  dormant,  and  espe 
ciaHy  between  the  return  of  the  troops  from  Egypt, 
and  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease  in  the  52d  regi 
ment.  An  explanation  of  this  fact  is  attempted  by 
supposing  that  the  complaint  exists,  and  is  liable  to  a 
renewal  of  its  infectious  quality,  long  after  the  eye 
seenjs  to  have  recovered  its  natural  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance. Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  be  content 
with  the  fact,  that  in  crowded  barracks,'  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  soldiers  who  have  once  had  the 
disease  are  very-liable  to  relapses.  The  other  question 
is,  why  ha3  the  disease  produced  such  ravages  in  the 
army  in  England,  and  not  in  that  of  France  1  It  is 
well  known  that  the  French  soldiers  in  Egypt  suffered 
as  much  as  our  own  troops  from  the  affection,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  returned  to  France  with  the 
disease  in  a  chronic  form.  "In  many  (says  M.  Roux) 
the  influence  of  their  native  climate  has  sufficed  for 
the  removal  of  all  vestige  of  the  disorder.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  others  it  has  continued  in  a  chronic  state, 
either  attended  with  the  loss  of  one  or  of  both  eyes: 
and  many  of  our  invalids  remain  with  the  affliction. 
But  it  has  not  been  found,  that  those  soldiers  who  re- 
turned from  Egypt  have  ever  communicated  a  conta- 
gious ophthalmia,  either  in  regimerts  in  which  many 
of  them  have  been  incorporated,  or  in  invalid  houses, 
where  others  have  obtained  their  retirement,  or  in  the 
individuals  belonging  to  the  different  classes  of  society, 
Such  is  the  objection  .that  has  been  made,  and  may 
always  be  again  urged,  against  the  opinions  and  re- 
marks of  the  English,  respecting  the  Egyptian  oph 
thalmy."— (Voyage  faite  a.  Londres  en  1814,  ou  Par al- 
Ule  de  la  Chir.  Angloise,  &rc.  p.  49.) 

Larrey,  who  admits  that  the  disease  may  be  com- 
municated by  application  of4he  matter,  argues  that  it 
is  not  contagious  in  any  other  way,  because,  in  Egypt, 
for  want  of  sufficient  hospital  room,  patients  with  this 
and  other  diseases,  were' mixed  together  without  the 
ophthalmia  being  propagated  to  any  of  the  patients, 
who  were  careful  to  avoid  the  above  mode  of  infection. 
— (Graefe's  Journ.  b.  1,  p.  179.)  Larrey,  however, 
need  not  have  used  this  reasoning  with  us,  because  it 
is  a  mistake  in  him  to  suppose,  that  the  disease  is  here 
commonly  regarded  as  communicable  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  atmosphere.  While,  however,  English 
surgeons  chiefly  explain  the  extension  of  the  disease 
l«y  the  infectious  nature  of  the  discharge  when  appjied 
to  the  eyelids,  and  Larrey  admits  that  the  matter  is 
thus  infectious,  the  latter,  as.  well  as  Roux,  assures  us; 
that  none  of  the  healthy  soldiers  who  came  home  with 
the  blind  invalids'from  Egypt  were  attacked  with  this 
species  of  ophthalmy.  A  great  number  of  those  in- 
valids were  received  in  the  hospital  of  the  guards  at 
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Paris,  and  treated  tliere  without  any  of  the  other  pa- 
tients being  infected.— (Graefe's  Journ.  loc.  cit.)  On 
my  return  from  the  Mediterranean  through  Fiance,  in 
1802,  I  saw  many  of  the  French  troops  at  Aix  and 
Avignon  with  bad  eyes,  contracted  in  Egypt,  asso- 
ciating with  other  soldiers,  whose  eyes  were  perfectly 
healthy,  and  living  in  the  same  barracks  ;  a  proot  that 
the  French  soldiers,  With  the  exception  of  climate,  or 
some  other  protecting  cause,  were  placed  apparently  in 
circumstances  in  which  the  disease  here  made  such  ex- 
tensive ravages.  This  is  a  point  which  I  humbly  con- 
ceive is  not  at  all  solved  by  Dr.  Vetch's  belief,  that  the 
difference  is  explicable  by  the  French  troops  being  sent 
into  the  field;  for,  in  fact,  the  soldiers  with  diseased 
eyes  were  in  barracks  or  hospitals  as  well  as  our  own 

lr°But'nolwithstanding  it  seems  proved,  that  the  dis- 
charge from  the  eyes  in  the  Egyptian  ophthalmy  is  so 
actively  infectious  in  England,  it  appears  from  an 
experiment,  made  by  Mr.  Mackesy,  that  its  applica- 
tion may  sometimes  be  made  to  a  healthy  eye  without 
the  disease  following  as  a  matter  of  certainty ;  for  he 
applied  to  his  own  eyes  linen  impregnated  with  matter 
discharged  from  the  eyes  of  patients  in  the  fully  formed 
sta»e  of  the  disease,  and  even  allowed  some  of  the 
matter  to  pass  under  the  eyelids;  yet  the  complaint 
was  not  communicated.— (See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.  vol.  12, />  .411.)  .  ... 

One  of  the  most  material  circumstances  m  wnicn 
the  practice  of  English  surgeons  differs  from  that  of 
foreign  practitioners  in  cases  of  severe  purulent  and 
especially  Egyptian  ophthalmy,  is  the  freedom  and 
boldness  with  which  the  former  attack  the  disease  in 
its  first  stage.    Mr.  Peach  recommends  taking  away  at 
once  as  much  as  60  ounces  of  blood  {Edinb.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journ.  for  January,  1807) ;  and  Dr  Vetch  lays 
great  stress  on  the  striking  benefit  of  bleeding  the  pa- 
tient till  syncope  is  produced.   "When  inflammation 
has  its  seat  in  the  sclerotic  coat  (says  he),  general 
blood-letting  may  for  the  most  part  be  dispensed  with, 
and  even  when  employed  to  the  greatest  extent,  the 
same  benefit  does  not  ensue.   In  the  purulent  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva,  however,  although  some 
good  may  be  derived  from  depletion,  yet  a  perfect  com- 
mand over  the  disease  depends  less  on  lowering  the 
system  than  on  the  temporary  cessation  of  arterial  ac- 
tion by  syncope,  which  it  becomes  the  object  of  the 
operation  to  produce.  This  practice,  besides  its  effi- 
cacy, will  accomplish  the  cure  with  a  much  less  ex- 
penditure of  blood  than  is  occasioned  by  the  repealed 
bleedings  generally  had  recourse  to  where  tins  method 
of  Tendering  one  equal  to  the  cure  of  the  complaint 
has  been  neglected.   Some  time  before  the  approach  of 
faintness  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  for  the  most 
part  disappears ;  but  this  is  no  security  against  the  re- 
turn of  the  disease,  if  the  flow  of  blood  be  stopped, 
without  deliquium  animi  succeeding."— (On  Diseases 
oftheEye,  p.206.)    Theattacks  of  a  painful  sensation, 
as  if  gravel  were  in  the  eye,  he  considers  as  a  proof 
of  the  disease  increasing,  and,  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  as  a  better  indication  of  the  necessity  for 
bleeding,  than  the  appearance  of  the  eye  itself. 

With  respect  to  applications,  Dr.  Vetch  speaks  very 
highly  of  the  beneficial  effects  produced  in, the  begin- 
ning of  the  case  by  dropping  into  the  eye  the  undiluted 
liquor  plumbi  subacetatis,  which,  he  says,  diminishes 
the  discharge,  lessens  the  inflammation,  and  is  mcapa- 
hle  of  doing  harm  in  any  stage  of  the  disease.  He 
places  great  confidence  in  the  salutary  results  of  a  free 
exposure  of  the  eye  to  the  atmosphere;  and  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  the  good  derived  from  applying  at  night 
to  the  eye  an  infusion  of  tobacco,  two  drachms  of  the. 
leaves  to  eight  ounces  of  water.   "  It  possesses  (says 
Dr  Vetch)  the  valuable  properties  of  acting  as  a  pow- 
erful astringent,  restraining  the  purulent  discharge, 
and  diminishing  the  oedema  or  external  swelling  of  the 
iviloebra:-  at  the  same  time  that  its  narcotic  qualities 
often  relieve  the  pain  and  the  perpetual  watchfulness 
which  the  largest  doses  of  opium  cannot  subdue."— 
IP  211 1   Bleeding,  however,  is  the  "sheet  anchor," 
™d  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  destruction  of 
STp  cornea,  whenever  attacks  of  pain  in  the  eye  or 
srbit  deno  e  the  unsubdued  state  of  the  disease.- 
Tp '212 )    When  the  disease  shifts  its  violence  from 
one  eve  to  the  other;  and  is  of  long  duration,  Dr.  Vetch 
Commends  cupping,  and  the  eye  to  be  n,o« =  carefully 
cleaned  by  the  injection  of  tepid  water  or  any  gentle 


astringent  lotion,  and  afterward  wiped  dry.  When- 
the  discharge  continues  acrid  and  scalding,  he  direct* 
blisters  to  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  be- 
hind the  ears.  He  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  kept  in 
mind  that  the  time  for  the  employment  uf  bleeding, 
with  the  view  of  saving  the  eye,  is  during  lite  first 
stage,  or  early  part  of  the  second  ;  and  when  ulcere, 
lion  of  the  cornea  has  commenced,  the  case  is  to  be 
treated  on  the  principles  applicable  to  sclerotic  inflam- 
mation. •  . 

With  regard  to  the  plan  of  diminishing  inflamma- 
tory action  by  medicines  which  excite  nausea  and 
sickness,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  lancet,  Dr. 
Vetch  states,  that  in  soldiers  it  does  not  answer  bo  well, 
and  in  the  end  proves  more  debilitating. 

As  soon  as  the  external  oedema  of  the  eyelids  sub- 
sides, and  they  begin  to  be  everted,  Dr.  Vetch  represses 
the  granulations  and  general  villosity,  by  a  very  light 
and  careful  application  of  the  argemum  nitratuni. 
The  everted  portion  is  then  to  be  returned,  and  secured 
in  its  place  with  a  compress  and  bandage.  This  me- 
thod is  to  be  repeated  every  time  the  eye  is  cleaned, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  tire, tendency  to  ectro- 
pium  will  be  removed.— (P.  229.) 

Assalini  found  venesection,  all  emollient  applica- 
tions, and  eyewaters  hurtful.  He  first  purged  his  pa- 
tients,  and  then  introduced  into  their  eyes  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  the  lapis  divinus  (see  Lachrymal  Or- 
gans), to  which  was  sometimes  added  a  small  quantity 
of  the  acetate  of  lead.  He  speaks  favourably  of 
leeches,  and  sometimes  he  put  a  small  blister  on  the 
temple  or  behind  the  ears.— (See  ManuaXe  di  Chirur 
gia ;  Milano,  1812.) 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  putting  an  immediate  stop 
to  the  Egyptian  ophthalmy,  when  it  prevails  exten- 
sively in  a  regiment  in  garrison  or  barracks,  is  to  put 
the  men  actually  affected  into  a  detached  hospital  ;n  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  corps,  which 
should  he  dispersed  as  much  as  possible  in  sepaiinc 
billets  and  villages.  Purulent  ophthalmy  is  a  disease 
which  makes  great  progress  only  when  large  numbers 

of  persons  are  either  exposed  together  to  the  epide  

causes  which  first  give  iirth  to  it,  or  to  the  causes 
which  occasion  the  disease  to  be  communicated  from 
one  individual  to  another,  as  when  soldiersare crowded 
together  in  the  same  building,  using  the  same  Jewels 
and  water,  &c.  Notwithstanding  the  reports  of  It oux 
and  Larrey  prove  that  the  disease  did  not  spread  in  the 
French  army,  after  the  return  of  uncured  soldiers  Irom 
Egypt  to  France,  though  these  were  freely  mixed  with 
their  comrades  in  hospitals  and  barracks,  the  same  se- 
curity did  not  extend  to  the  British  troops  of  be  army 
of  occupation  in  that  country  in  1816,  who  were 
threatened  with  a  very  extensive  renewal  ol  the  Egyp- 
tian ophthaltriy  among  them,  but  which  was  wisely 
checked  by  attention  to  the  principles  above  specified, 
and  in  which  Sir  James  Grant,  the  head  of  the  medical 
department  of  that  army,  had  the  greatest  confidence. 

In  the  cases  under  Sir  P.  M'Gregor,  local  applica- 
tions were  found  most  advantageous.  During  the  in- 
flammatory stage,  however,  this  gentleman  a  so  had. 
recourse  to  antiphlogistic  means,  spare  diet,  bleeding, 
neutral  salts,  &c.   The  topical  treatment  was  as  fol- 
lows:- leeches  were  freely  and  repeatedly  applied  near 
the  eye.    But  while  there  was  much  surrounding  rea- 
ness,  instead  of  leeches,  which  created  too  much  irri- 
tation, fomentations  with  a  weak  decoction  ol  poppy 
heads,  and  a  little  brandy,  were  used.    A  weak  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lend  and  sulphate  of  zinc  had  mostly 
a  good  effect  when  applied  to  the  eye.  1  he  vinous 
tincture  of  opium  did  not  answer  the  expectations  en- 
tertained of  it.   But  of  all  the  remedies,  the  ung.  ny- 
drarg.  nilrat.  was  found  most  frequently  successful.  1 
was  applied  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  Pe,nf'l'an?r." 
first  weakened  with  twice  its  quantity  of  lard,  im 
red  precipitate,  well  levigated,  and  mixed  with  simpie 
ointment,  sometimes  answered  when  the  ung.  hyararfj. 
nitrat.  failed.    Well-levigated  verdigris,  and  a  quaes 
medicine  called  the  golden  ointment,  proved  a  6°  £nnl£ 
times  efficacious. — (P.  41-43.)    According  to  Sir  r. 
M'Gregor,  blisters  behind  the  earB  and  upon  the  nee* 
are  useful ;  but  hurtful  when  put  nearer  to  the  eye. 
cases  where  the  disease  seems  to  resist  antiphioeiiu. 
means,  and  ulceration  has  commenced  on  the 
surface  of  the  cornea,  this  gentleman  approves  ot  air 
charging  the  aqueous  humuur  by  a  puncture,  as  au 
vised  by  Mr.  Wardiop. 
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When  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  has  sub- 
sided, Sir  P.  M'Gregor  recommends  the  use-of  Bates's 
camphorated  water,  diluted  with  four,  five,  or  sislimes 
its  quantity  of  water.  But  the  astringent  collyrium, 
from  which  he  saw  most  good  derived,  was  a  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
grain  to  every  ounce  of  distilled  water.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  used  stronger. 

Tepid  sea-water  sometimes  proved  serviceable  in 
removing  the  relics  of  the  complaint. — \P:  56,  Arc.) 

Purulent  Ophthalmy  of  Infants.  Dr.  Vetch  de- 
scribes the  external  appearances  of  this  case  as  not 
materially  different  from  those  of  the  purulent  oph- 
thalmy of  adults ;  but  he  slates,  that  its  nature  is  con- 
siderably modified  by  the  more  delicate  texture  and 
greater  vascularity  of  the  parts  affected;  and  the  more 
intimate  connexion  subsisting  between  the  vessels  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  those  of  the  sclerotic  coat.  Hence, 
he  says,  the  inflammation  is  sooner  communicated  to 
this  coat,  and  sloughing  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea 
occur  earlier  in  infants  than  adults.  When  thecedema 
ceases,  the  inner  surface  of  the  palpebra?  becomes  sar- 
comatous, and  this  diseased  surface,  when  the  eyelids 
are  opened,  forms  an  exterior  fleshy  circle,''  beyond 
which  the  relaxed  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  comes  for- 
wards as  a  second ;  and  often  the  caruncula  lachry- 
malis  adds  still  farther  to  the  valvular  appearance 
which  the  part  presents. — (On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p. 
256—258.) 

According  to  the  late  Mr.  Ware,  the  principal  dif- 
ference between  the  purulent  ophthalmy  in  infants  and 
that  in  adults,  consists  in  the  different  states  of  the  tu- 
nica conjunctiva:  in  the  former,  notwithstanding  the 
■quantity  of  matter  confined  within  the  eyelids  is  often 
profuse,  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  rarely 
considerable,  and  whenever  the  cornea  becomes  'im- 
paired, it  is  rather  owing -to  the  lodgement  of  such 
matter  on  it  than  to  inflammation ;  a  statement  which 
appears  to  me  very  questionable.  But  in  the  purulent 
ophthalmy  of  adults,  the  discharge  is  always  accom- 
panied with  a  violent  inflammation,  and  generally  with 
a  tumefaction  of  the  conjunctiva,  by  which  its  mem- 
branous appearance  is  destroyed,  and  .the  coruea  is 
made  to  seem  sunk  in  the  eyeball. — ( Ware  on  Epidemic 
Purulent  Ophthalmy,  p.  23.)  In  children,  the  affection 
of  the  eyes  is  occasionally  accompanied  with  eruptions 
on  the  head,  and  with  maiks  of  a  scrofulous  constitu- 
tion.—(See  Waie,  p.  138,  <$>c.)  The  only  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  this  fact  is.,  that  scrofulous  as  well  as 
other  children  are  liable  to  this  disorder  of  the  eyes. 

The  following  is  the  treatment  recommended  by  Mr. 
Ware.  If  the  disease  be  in  its  first  stage,  the  temporal 
arteries  are  to  be  opened,  or  leeches  applied  to  the 
temples,  or  neighbourhood  of  the  eyelids,  and  a  blis- 
ter put  on  the  nape' of  the  neck  or  temples.  The" 
child  should  be  kept  in  a  Cool  room,  not  covered 
with  much  clothes,  and,  if  no  diarrhoea  prevail,  a  little 
rhubarb  or  magnesia  in  syrup  of  violets  should  be  pre- 
scribed. 

A  surgeon,  however,  is  seldom  called  in  before  the 
first  short  inflammatory  stage  has  ceased,  and  an  ihi- 
'mense  discharge  of  matter  from  the  eyes  has  com- 
menced. Of  course,  says  Mr.  Ware,  emollient  appli- 
cations must  generally  not  be  used.  On  the  contrary^ 
astringents  and  corroborants  are  immediately  indicated, 
in  order  to  restore  to  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
eyelids  their  original  tone,  to  rectify  the  villous  and 
fungous  appearance  of  the  lining  of  the  palpebrse,  and 
thus  finally  to  check  the  morbid  secretion  of  matter. 
For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Ware  strongly  recommends  the 
aqua  camphorata  of  Bates's  Dispensatory:  B;.  Cupri 
sulphatis,  bol.armen.  a  a  ?iv.  Camphor®  |j.  M.  &  f. 
pulvis,  de  t,uo  projice  fj.  in  aqua?  bullientis  ?iv. 
amove  ab  igne,  et  subsidant  fceces.  Mr.  Ware,  in  his 
late  Remarks  on  Purulent  Ophthalmy,  1803,  observes, 
that  he  usually  directs  the  aqua  camphorata,  as  fol- 
lows: ft.  Cupri  sulphatis,  bol.  armen.  a  a  gr.  yiij. 
Camphors  gr.  ij.  Misce,  et  affunde  aqua?  bullientis 
5  viij.  Cum  lotio  sit  frigida,  effundatur  limpidus  li- 
quor, et  srepissime  injiciatur  paululum  inter  nculum  et 
palpobras.  This  remedy  possesses  a  very  styptic  qua- 
lity ;  but,  as  directed  in  Bates's  Dispensatory,  it  is  much 
too  strong  for  use  before  it  is  diluted ;  and  the  degree 
of  its  dilution  must  always  be  determined  by  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  each  case.  M.r.  Ware  ventures 
to  recommend  about  one  drachm  of  it  to  be  mixed  with 
»n  ounce  of  cold  clear  water,  as  a  medium  or  standard, 


to  be  strengthened  or  weakened  as  occasion  may  re 
quire. — (P.  143.)  The  remedy  must  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  small  ivory  or  pewter  syringe,  the  end  of 
which  is  a  blunt-pointed  cone.  The  extremity  of  this 
instrument  is  to  be  placed  between  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids  in  such  a  manner  that  the  medicated  liquor 
may  be  carried  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  eye. 
Thus  the  matter  will  be  entirely  washed  away,  and 
enough  of  the  styptic  medicine  left  behind  to  interrupt, 
and  diminish  'the  excessive  discharge.  According  to 
the  quantity  of  matter,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
is  secreted,  the  strength  6f  the  application,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  repeating"  it,  must  be  regulated.  In  mild 
recent  cases  the  fbtion  may  be  used  once  or  twice  a 
day,  and  rather  weaker  than  the  above  proportions ; 
but,  in  inveterate  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  it  once 
or  twice  every  hour,  and  to  increase  its,  styptic  power 
in  proportion ;  and  when  the  complaint  is  somewhat 
relieved,  the  strength  of  the  lotion  may  be  lessened, 
and  its  application  be  less  frequent. 

"  The  reasons  for  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  means 
just  mentioned,  in  bad  cases,  are,  indeed,  of  the  most 
urgent  nature.  Until  the  conjunctiva  is  somewhat 
thinned,  and  the  quantity  of  the  discharge  diminished, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  in  what  state  the  eye  is: 
whether  it  is  more  or  less  injured,  totally  lost,  or  capa- 
ble of  any  relief.  The  continuance  or  extinction  of 
the'  sight  frequently  depends  on  the  space  of  a  few 
hours:  nor  can  we  be  relieved  from  the  greatest  un- 
certainty, in  these  respects,  until  the  cornea  becomes 
visible."— ( Ware,  p.  145.) 

This  author  condemns  the  use  of  emollient  poultices, 
which  must  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  swelling 
and  relaxation  of  the  conjunctiva.  If  poultices  are 
preferred,  he  particularly  recommends  such  as  possess 
a  tonic  or  mild  astringent  property;  as  one  made  of  the 
curds  of  milk,  turned  with  alum  and  an  equal  part  of 
URguenttim  sambuci,>or  axungia  porcini.  This  is  to 
be  put  on  cold,  and  frequently  renewed,  without  omit- 
ting the  use  of  the  injection. — ( Ware,  p.  147.) 

When  the  secreted  matter  is  glutinous,  and  makes 
the  eyelids  so  adherent  together  that  they  cannot  be 
opened  after  being  shut  for  any  length  of  time,  the  ad- 
hesive matter  must  be  softened  with  a  little  fresh  but- 
ter mixed  with  warm  milk,  or  by  means  of  any  other 
soft  oleaginous  liquor,  after  the  poultice  is  taken  off, 
and  before  using  the  lotion. — (P.  147.) 

If  the  eversion  of  the  eyelids  only  occurs  when  the 
child  cries,  and  then  goes  off,  nothing  need  be  done  in 
addition  to  the  above  means.  When,  however,  the 
eversion  is  constant,  the  injection  must  be  repeated 
mi  ire  frequently  than  in  other  cases ;  the  eyelids  put  in 
their  natural  position  after  its  use;  and  an  attendant 
directed  to  hold  on  thein  with  his  finger,  for  some 
length  of  time,  a  compress  dipped  in  the  diluted  aqua 
camphorata.— (.P.,148.) 

In  some  cases,  when  the  inside  of  the  eyelids  has 
been  very  much  inflamed,  the  tinctura  thebaica,  in- 
sinuated between  the  eye  and  eyelids,  has  been  useful. 
If,  after  the  morbid  secretion  is  checked,  any  part  of 
the  cornea  should  be  opaque,  the  unguentum.  hydrar- 
cyri  nitrati,  melted  in  a  spoon,  and  applied  accurately 
on  the  speck  with  a  fine  hair-pencil,  or  Janiti's  oph- 
thalmic ointment,  lowered  and  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner, may  produce  a  cure,  if  the  opacity  be  not  of  too 
deep  a  kind.  When  the  local  disease  seems  to  be  kept 
i  up  by  a  bad  habit,  alteratives  should  be  exhibited,  par- 
ticularly the  black  sulphuret  of  mercury,  or  small  doses 
of  calomel. 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Vetch  is  as  fol- 
lows: if  the  inflammation  have  not  extended  to  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  its  farther  progress  may  be 
checked  by  removing  the  infant  to  a  healthy  atmos- 
phere, and  washing  the  eye  with  any  mild  collyrium. 
Leeches  are  commended  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  complaint.  On  the  first  accession  of  the  tume- 
faction, the  best  effect  will  often  be  produced  by  the 
application  of  a  small  portion  of  ointment,  composed 
of  lard  or  butter  3  vj.,  and  x.  gr.  of  the  rod  nitrate  of 
mercury,  without  any  wax.  As  the  purulency  advances, 
the  liquor  plumbi  su'bacetatis,  he  says,  will  be  found  not 
less  serviceable  than  in  other  instances  of  Burulent 
ophthalmy.  For  promoting  the  separation  of  any 
slough,  he  recommends  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver ;  and  for  curing  the  relaxed  state  of  the  con- 
junctiva, a  solution  of  alum,  or  of  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per.—(On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  260.) 
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The  purulent  ophthalmy,  arising  either  from  sup- 
pression of  gonorrhoea,  or  from  the  inadiiertent  con- 
veyance of  gonorrheal  matter  to  the  eyes,  is  said  to 
produce  rattier  a  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  than  of 
the  eyelids,  which  is  followed  by  a  discharge  of  a  yel- 
low greenish  matter,  similar  to  that  of  clap.  The  heat  I 
and  pain  in  the  eyes  are  considerable;  an  aversion  to 
light  prevails,  and  in  some  instances,  an  appearance 
of  hypopion  is  visible  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
aqueous  humour.  When  the  complaint  proceeds  from 
the  second  cause,  it  is  described  as  being  less  seyere 
than  when  it  arises  from  the  first.  However,  by  such 
gentlemen  ( IVare,  leavers,  $-c.)  as  have  seen  une- 
quivocal instances  of  purulent  opTithalmy  excited  in 
the  second  way,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  remarkable 
for  its  violence  and  intensity.  The  reality  of  cases  of 
purulent  ophthalmy  from  the  application  of  gonorrhceal 
i  matter  to  the  eyes,  seems  supported  by  such  a  mass  of 
evidence,  that  I  believe  the  fact  must  be  admitted. 
Yet,  from  some  statements  lately  published  by  Dr.  Vetch, 
it  would  appear,  that  the  frequency  of  this  mode  of 
infection  must  be  very  much  lessened  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  matter  taken  from  the  urethra  not  being 
capable  of  communicating  the  disease  to  the  eyes  of 
the  individual  by  whom  such  matter  is  secreted,  though 
probably  capable  of  doing  so  to  the  eyes  of  another 
person. 

In  the  same  way  the  urethra  cannot  be  affected  by 
the  application  of  matter  taken  from  the  purulent  eyes 
of  the  individual  on  whom  the  experiment  is  made. 
At  least,  of  these  circumstances  there  is  a  negative 
proof  in  some  facts  recorded  by  Dr.  Vetch.  "  In  the 
case  of  a  soldier,  received  in,  a  very  advanced  stage 
of  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  in  whom  destruction  of 
the  cornea  had  to  a  certain  extent  taken  place,  I  took 
occasion  to  represent  the  possibility  of,  diverting  the 
disease  from  the  eyes  to  the  urethra,  by  applying  the 
discharge  to  the  latter  surface.  Accordingly,  some 
of  the  matter  taken  from  the  eyes  was  freely  applied 
to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  No  effect  followed  this 
trial  which  was  repeated  on  some  other  patients,  all 
labouring  under  the  most  virulent  state  of  the  Egy  ptian 
disease,  and  in  all  the  application  was  perfectly  inno- 
cuous. But  in  another  case,  where  the  matter,  was 
taken  from  the  eye  of  one  man  labouring  under  puru- 
lent ophthalmia,  and  applied  to  the  urethra  of  another, 
the  purulent  inflammation  of  the  urethra  commenced 
in  36  hours  afterward,  ahd  became  a  very  severe  attack 
of  gonorrhoea.  From  the  result  of  these  cases  (says 
Dr.  Vetch)  I  could  no  longer  admit  the  possibility  of  in- 
fection being  conveyed  to  the  eyes  from  the  gonorrhceal 
discharge  of  the  same  person.  Some  time  after  this, 
the  improbability,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  this  effect 
was  rendered  decisive  by  an  hospital  assistant,  who 
conveyed  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  to  his  eyes,  without 
any  affection  of  the  conjunctiva  being  the  conse- 
quence."— (See  Vetch  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  242.) 
Hence,  this  gentleman  is  led  to  refer  the»connexion 
between  gonorrhoea  and  ophthalmia  in  the  same 
person,  to  peculiarity  of  constitution  ;  but  the  the- 
ories on  which  this  opinion  rests,  my  limits  will  not 
allow  me  to  examine. 

If  it  be  actually  true  that,  in  adults,  a  species  of 
purulent  ophthalmy  does  originate  from  the  sudden 
suppression  of  gonorrhoea,  are  we  to  consider  the  com- 
plaint so  produced  as  a  metastasis  of  the  disease  from 
the  urethra  to  the  eyes'?  This  ophthalmy 'does  not 
Tegularly  follow  the  suppression  of  gonorrhoea,  nay,  it 
is  even  a  rare  occurrence:  also,  when  it  is  decidedly 
known  that  the  purulent  ophthalmy  has  arisen  from 
the  infection  of  gonorrhoea,  namely,  in  those  instances 
in  which  the  'matter  has  been  incautiously  communi- 
cated to  the  eyes,  it  appears  that  such  an  affection  of 
these  organs,  so  produced,  is  different  from  the  one 
alluded  to,  inasmuch  as  it  is*  slower  in  its  progress, 
and  less  threatening  in  its  aspect.  When  the  eyes  are 
affected,  the  disease  of  the  urethra  is  not  always  sus- 
pended.— [Vetch  on  Diseases,  of  the  Eye,  p.  239.) 
Hence,  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  no  me- 
tastasis takes  place  in  this  species  of  purulent  oph- 
tlialmy,  supposed  to  be  connected  with  a  suppressed 
"onorrhnja ;  but  we  must  be  content  with  inferring 
that  if  it  really  has  such  a  cause,  it  originates  from  a 
sympathy  prevailing  between  the  urethra  and  eyes; 
and  that  the  difference  of  irritability  in  different  people, 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  an  invariable  consequence 
of  the  sudden  stoppage  of  a  gonorrhoea. 


The  injection  of  warm  oil,  the  introduction  of  » 
bougie  into  the  urethra,  and  the  application  of  cata- 
plasms to  the  perinaeum,  with  a  view  of  renewing  ihe 
discharge  from  the  urethra,  form  the  outline  of  tJie 
practice  of  those  who  place  implicit  reliance  In  the 
suppressioiv.of  gonorrhoea  being  the  cause  of  thecom- 
plaint.  The  rarity  of  the  occurrence;  the  frequency 
of  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  urethral  discharge;  tue 
possibility  of  an  ophthalmy  arising  as  well  at  this' par- 
ticular moment  as  at  any  other,  totally  independent  of 
the  other  complaint,  cannot  fail  to  raise  in  a  discern- 
ing mind  a  degree  of  doubt  concerning  the  veracity 
of  the  assigned  cause.  Besides,  admitting  that  there 
is  a  sympathy  between  the  urethra  and  eyes,  how 
are  we  to  ascertain  whether  the  suppression  of  gonor- 
rhoea be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  ophthalmy,  sup 
posing  that  the  one  ceases,  ahd  (he  other  commences 
about  the  same  time  ?  Actuated  by  such  reflections,  I  » 
am  induced  to  dissuade  surgeons  from  adopting  any 
means  calculated  to  renew  a  discharge  of  matter  from 
the  urethra.  When  the  purulent  ophthalmy,  in  adult 
subjects,  is  decidedly  occasioned  by  the  actual  contact 
and  infection  of  gonorrhceal  matter,  applied  accident- 
ally to  the  eyes,  no  one  has  recommended  this  unneces- 
sary and  improper  practice. 

The  first  indication  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
from  either  cause,  is  to  oppose  the  violence  of  the  in- 
flammation, and  thus  resist  the  destruction  of  the  eye 
and  opacity  of  the  cornea.  A  copious  quantity  of 
blood  should  be  taken  away  both  topically  and  gene- 
rally ;  mild  laxatives  should  be  exhibited,  and  a  blister 
applied  to  tme  nape  of  the  neck,  or  temples.  The  eyes 
ought  to  be  often  fomented  with  a  decoction  of  white 
poppy-heads,  and  warm  milk  repeatedly  injected 
beneath  the  eyelids.  To  prevent  the  palpebrae  from 
becoming  agglutinated  together  during  sleep,  the  sper- 
maceti cerate  should  be  smeared  on  the  margins  of  the 
tarsi  every  night. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  in  the  eyes,  and  febrile 
symptoms,  have  subsided ;  when  an  abundant  discharge 
of  pus  has  commenced ;  all  topical  emollients  are  to  be 
relinquished,  and  a  collyrium  of  aq.  roste  \  x.  contain- 
ing hydrarg.oxy.  mur.  gr.  j.  used  in  their  place.  Scarpa 
states,  that  in  the  ophthalmy  originating  from  the  in- 
advertent communication  of  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea 
to  the  eyes,  applications  in  the  form  of  ointment,  such 
as  the  ung.  hydrarg.  and  Janin's  salve,  to  which  might 
be  added  the  ung.  h yd.  nitrat.,  avail  more  than  fluid 
remedies. 

Inflammation  of  the  Eyeball  in  general.  From  cases 
in  which  the  eyelids  are  at  first  chiefly  affected,  I  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  inflammation,  as  commencing 
in  the  eyeball  itself.   As  Beer  remarks,  fortunately  it  is 
only  very  seldom  that  the  whole  of  the  organ  is  at  once 
attacked  with  genuine  idiopathic  inflammation,  with- 
out any  part  of  its  texture  being-  spared.  Although 
this  kind  of  ophthalmy  is  far  more  frequent  than  com- 
mon inflammation  of  the  orbit,  it  is  much  more  rare 
than  the  same  disorder  of  the  eyelids.  For  the  most 
part,  healthy  inflammation  of  the  eyeball  has  a  limited 
point  of  origin,  from  which  it  spreads,  sometimes 
quickly,  sometimes  slowly,  over'  the  whole  organ. 
During  an  exceedingly  violent,  tense,  throbbing  ptEn, 
affecting  pot  only  the  eye  itself,  but  extending  to  all  the 
surrounding  parts,  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  within 
the  head,  the  white  of  the  eye  becomes  suffused  with 
a  uniform  redness,  which,  on  attentive  examination, 
is  found  to  be  seated  not  only  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyeball,  but  also  in  the  sclerotica,  and  to  exhibit  at  first 
a' very  fine  vascular  net-work,  Which,  as  the  redness 
grows  more  intense,  assumes  the  appearance  of  scarlet 
cloth,  forming  all  round  the  cornea  a  uniform  circular 
prominent  fold,  which  has  a  very  firm  feel,  and  is  to 
tender,  that  when  touched  in  the  gentlest  manner,  the 
patient  cries  out  in  agony.   The  circumference  of  the 
cornea  continues  to  be  more  and  more  covered  by  this 
increasing  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  until  at  length 
only  a  portion  of  its  centre  remains  visible.    At  the 
same  time,  the  pupil  is  very  much  contracted ;  the  iris 
motionless ;  and  though  vision  is  nearly  or  entirely 
lost,  the  patient  is  seriously  disturbed  by  fiery  appear- 
ances before  the  eye.    When  the  iris  is  naturally  gray 
or  blue,  it  turns  greenish,  and  when  brown  or  black,  it 
becomes  reddish.   Every  movement  of  the  eyeball  and 
upper  eyelid  is  suspended,  and  the  orbit  feels  to  the 
patient  as  if  it  were  too  small,  which,  Beer  «ays,  is  in 
reility  the  case,  because  the  whole  »f  the  eyeball,  ana 
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not  merely  the  conjunctiva  is  enlarged,  so  as  to  project 
like  a  lump  of  raw  flesh  farther  and  farther  between 
the  edges  of  the  palpebrs,  and  completely  fill  every 
part  of  the  orbit.  While  the  eyeball  enlarges,  the 
cornea  always  loses  its  transparency,  and  the  iriflam 
mation  spreads  to  the  eyelids,  the  lower  one  at  last 
becoming  everted  by  the  excessive  and  firm  tumefac- 
tion of  the  parts  behind  it,  and  the  upper  one  present- 
ing the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation. The  secretion  of  tears  and  mucus  is  now 
'  entirely  suppressed,  and  of  course  the  eye  preternatu- 
ral ly  dry.  At  the  very  commencement  of  this  violent 
form  of  ophthalmy,  the,  constitution  is  disturbed  by  a 
Severe  attack  of  inflammatory  fever,  and  irritable 
patients  are  not  unfrequently  seized  with  delirium. 
Here,  says  Beer,  terminates  the  first  stage  of  this  very 
dangerous  disorder. 

When  the  disease  Is  left  to  itself,  suppuration  comes 
on,  attended  with  fever  and  constant  shiverings ;  the 
swelling  of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva  undergoes  a 
remarkable  increase,  and  assumes  a  dark-red  colour  at 
the  same  time  that  it  becomes  softer.  The  pain  becomes 
irregular,  throbbing,  and  when  the  eye  or  eyelids  are 
touched,  of  a  lancinating  description.  As  a  morbid 
secretion  now  begins  to  take  place  from  the  Meibomian 
glands,  the  swelled  conjunctiva  has  a  more  moist  ap- 
pearance. The  upper  eyelid  has  a  purple  hue,  and,  on 
account  of  the  continually-increasing  size  of  the  eyeball, 
is  pushed  farther  and  farther  outwards.  The  portion 
of  the  cornea,  still  discernible  in  the  middle  of  the 
protuberant  conjunctiva,  acquires  a  snowy  whiteness, 
which  afterward  changes  to  yellow.  The  patient  feels 
an  oppressive  sense  of  heaviness  in  the  orbit,  and  a 
disagreeable  kind  of  cojdness  all  round  the  eye.  At 
length,  the  throbbing  and  tension  are  so  agonizing,  that 
the  patient  often  expresses  a  wish  to  have  the  eyeball 
extirpated.  If  no  effectual  treatment  be  adopted,  the  eye 
now  bursts,  and  a  mixture  of  matter  and  blood,  to- 
gether with  the  scarcely  perceptible  remains  of  the 
lens  and  vitreous  humour,  is  discharged«with  consider- 
able force  to  some  distance  in  front  of  the  patient ;  an 
occurrence,  sometimes  termed  rhcxis  or  rhegrria  oculi, 
From  this  moment,  the  pain  all  at  once  subsides  into 
a  very  moderate  feel  of  burning  in  the  eye';  and  sup- 
puration goes  on  until  all  the  textures  of  the  organ  are 
annihilated,  the  orbit  has  an  empty  appearance,  and 
the  closed  eyelids  sink  into  a  concavity.  Thus  ends, 
as  Beer  observes,  the  second  stage,  after  much  tedious 
and  general  indisposition.  But  he  remarks,  that  the 
course  of  the  case  is  quite  different  when  it  has  been 
wrongly  treated  in  its  first  stage  with  stimulants,  or 
exposed  to  the  Ul  effects  of  tobacco-smoke,  the  drink- 
ingof  spirits,  improper  diet,  immoderate  exercise,  &c. ; 
for,  under  the  operation  of  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, the  second  stage  may  commence  with  dreadful 
gangrenous  mischief,  every  vestige  of  the  organization 
of  the  eye  disappearing,  and  the  parts  at  length  spha- 
celating, while  large  abscesses  form  around,  and,  unless 
efficient  medical  aid  be  promptly  given,  the  patient  loses 
his  life. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  such  ari  attack  of  the 
whole  eyeball  at  once  by  common  inflammation  in  a 
healthy  subject,  they  must  be  of  an  exceedingly  violent 
description,  such  as  injuries  produced  by  gunpowder, 
burns,  and  lesions  either  of  a  mechanical  kind,  or  acting 
both  chemically  and  mechanically  together ;  a  subject 
Steady  fu||y  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  columns. 

The  following  are  the  observations,  which  Beer  de- 
livers on  the  prognosis :— While,  in  the  first,  stage  of 
this  dangerous  form  of  ophthalmy,  the  eyesight  yet  re- 
mains, and  the  eyeball  itself  is  not  enlarged,  if  the  pa- 
tient can  be  properly  ia"ken  care  of,  some  hope  may  be 
entertained  of  dispersing  the  inflammation  so  favour- 
ably that,  with  the  exception  of  a  weakness  of  sight, 
of  longer  or  shorter  continuance,  no  ill  effects  will  be 
left.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  surgeon  should  not  be  too  bold  in  promising 
a  perfect  cure  ;  for  the  very  commencement  of  such 
an  inflammation  of  the  whole  eyeball,  even  when  the 
disorder  is  purely  idiopathic,  is  unavoidably  attended 
with  some  risk,  not  only  of  permanent  blindness  but 
of  the  eye  itself  being  destroyed  in  the  most  painful 
manner;  and  when  things  turn  out  rather  better  a 
tolerably  favourable  termination  of  the  case  is  uncom- 
mon. But  as  soon  as  the  power  of  seeing  is  quite  lost 
the  pupil  nearly  closed,  and  the  eyeball  prodigiously 
swelled,  it  will  be  fortunate  if  the  inflammation  can  be 


resolved  so  as  to  preserve  the  shape  of  the  organ  •  for 
the  restoration  of  the  eyesight  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  But  besides  the  irremediable  loss  of  vision 
the  disorder  under  these  circumstances  always  pro- 
duces a  greater  or  less  closure'  of  the  pupil,  which 
however,  has  no  share  in  causing  the  blindness.  * 
In  the  second  stage  of  the  case,  of  course,  the  hope 
of  restoring  vision  is  quite  past,  and  if  the  eyeball  it 
self,  and  not  merely  the  conjunctiva,  has  been  con. 
siderably  swelled  in  the  first  stage  of  the  case,  the 
chance  of  preserving  the  natural  shape  of  the  organ  is 
extremely  unpromising.  But  when  the  eye  bursts,  the 
latter  desideratum  is  impossible.  If  the  first  stage 
should  have  been  so  violent  as  to  induce  gangrene,  the 
practitioner  will  have  enough  to  do  in  preventing 
sphacelus  and  death ;  the  danger  of  which  is  con- 
siderable, on  account  of  the  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  eye  and  parts  in  the  orbit,  and  the  brain  and 
its  membranes. 

In  the  first  stage,  antiphlogistic  treatment,  in  the 
general  sense  of  the  expression,  is  indicated,  and  the 
case  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  local  disorder. 
However,  with  respect  to  topical  bleedings,  the  sur- 
geon, says  Beer,  should  be  more  active  than  in  other 
examples  of  ophthalmy,  and,  after  copious  venesection 
and  the  use  of  leeches  have  produced  some  relief,  the 
protuberant  conjunctiva  round  the  cornea  should  be 
deeply  scarified  with  a  lancet.  If  in  the  first  stage  de- 
liriuhi  come  on,  as  it  sometimes  does  during  the  vio- 
lence of  the  inflammatory  fever,  Beer  directs  one  of 
the  external  jugular  veins  to  be  opened :  or  blood  might 
be  taken  from  the  temporal'  artery. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  case,  when  the  re-  establish- 
ment of  vision  is  quite  impossible,  and  the  objects  are 
to  endeavour  to  keep  the  eye  of  a  good  shape,  and 
quickly  lessen  the  suppuration,  warm  emollient  poul- 
tices, and  particularly  those  made  of  apples,  are  the 
applications  on  which  Beer  bestows  his  praises.  This 
topical  treatment  is  to  be  assisted  with  internal  means, 
as  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  because  the  disor- 
der is  attended  with  ageneral  disturbance  of  the  con- 
stitution. When  matter  is  fully  formed,  and  its  flue, 
tuation  can  be  distinctly  felt,  Beer  approves  of  opening- 
the  abscess  with  a  lancet;  for  it  is  only  by  this  means 
that  the  annihilation  of  the  eyeball  can  be  prevented. 
If  the  eye  has  already  burst,  the  preservation  of  its 
form  is  no  longer  possible,  and  according  to  Beer,  both 
the  topical  and  general  treatment  should  be  partly  of  a 
tonic  description.  When  gangrenous  mischief  has 
occurred,  the  practice oughtto  conform  to  the  principles 
explained  in  the  article  Mortification. 

External  Ophthalmy.  Inflammation  of  the  Outer 
Coats  of  the  Eye.  Ophthalmitis  Externa  Idiopathica, 
of  Beer.  The  modifications  of,  this  common  species 
of  ophthqlmy,  as  the  latter  author  observes,  have  a 
variety  of  names  applied  to  them,  as  ophthalmia  levis, 
ophthalmia  angularis,  taraxis,  and  sometimes  chemo- 
sis,  and  ophthalmia  sicca.  Together  with  a  preter- 
natural dryness  of  the  eye,  and  a  sensation  as  if  the 
eyeball  were  compressed  on  every  side,  the  white  of  the 
eye  becomes  covered  with  a  general  redness,  which, 
though  it  affect  both  the  sclerotica  and  the  conjunctiva 
will  be  found  on  attentive  examination  to  be  much 
more  considerable  in  the  former  than  the  latter  mdta- 
brane,  in  which  only  a  delicate  plexus  of  blood-vessels 
is  at  first  perceptible.  The  motions  of  the  eye  and  eye- 
lids are  not  absolutely  prevented ;  yet  the  patient  never 
moves  these  parts,  except  when  he  is  actually  obliged 
to  do  so,  as  every  motion  of  them,  if  not  actually  pain- 
ful, occasions  a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  Though  the 
cornea  cannot  be  said  to  become  opaque,  its  clearness 
is  always  much  diminished ;  and  this  change  is  the 
greater  the  redder  the  white  of  the  eve  appears.  These 
effects,  which  occur  almost  simultaneously,  are  fol- 
lowed by  pain,  which  increases  every  moment,  at  first 
extending  over  the  whole  ey'eball,  and  then  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  to  the  top  of  the  head.  As  the  pain 
grows  more  severe,  every  movement  of  the  eyeball  and 
palpebral  becomes  more  distressing,  the  dryness  of  the 
eye  greater,  and  theredness-of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva 
augments  either  more  slowly  or  quickly,  according  tc 
the  degree  of  inflammation,  until  the  net-work  of 
blood-vessels,  which  was  at  first  distinguishable,  en 
tirely  disappears  and  the  conjunctiva  looks  like  a  piece 
of  red  cloth,  quite  concealing  the  sclerotica,  and  form- 
ing round  the  cornea  a  very  painful,  firm,  uniform,  cir 
cular  projection.  Thus  the  cornea  seems  as  if  it  lay  ia 
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a  depression,  with  its  margin  partly  covered  by  this  in- 
flammatory swelling  of  the  conjunctiva.  At  the  period 
when  the  protuberance  of  the  latter  membrane  takes 
place,  the  cornea  itself  always  becomes  less  and  less 
clear,  and  of  a  reddish-gray  colour,  so  that  neither  the  iris 
nor  the  pupil  can  be  any  longer  distinguished,  and  the 
power  of  vision  is  reduced  to  a  faint  perception  of 
light.  The  pain,  which  was  that  of  heaviness  and 
tension,  now  becomes  of  a  throbbing  description,  and 
the  eyelids,  which  now  begin  to  participate  in  the 
effects  of  the  inflammation,  are  no  longer  capable  of 
coverin"  properly  the  swelled  conjunctiva.  The  eye- 
ball and  eyelids  are  perfectly  motionless;  and  if  an 
attempt  be  made  by  the  patient  to  move  them,  the 
efforts  of  the  muscles  may  be  perceived,  but  still  no 
movement  of  the  parts  intended  is  performed.  The 
orbit  feels  as  if  it  were  too  small  for  the  eye,  and  the 
constitution  suffers  a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory 
fever.  Thus,  says  Beer,  does  the  first  stage  ot  this 
form  of  ophthalmy  gradually  rise  to  its  highest  degree, 
to  which  he  applies  the  name  of  true  chemosis. 

However,  it  is  observed,  that  idiopathic  external 
ophthalmy  does  not  always  become  so  violent ;  as,  for 
instance  when  the  complaint  has  been  excited  merely 
by  the  lodgement  of  some  small  foreign  body  under  the 
eyelids-  for  though,  in  such  a  case,  the  conjunctiva 
and  sclerotica  are  both  reddened  together,  yet  even 
.when  no  aid  is  affordedl  if  no  other  sources  of  greater 
irritation  are  present,  the  redness  does  not  readily  in- 
crease so  as  quite  to  conceal  the  sclerotica,  or  to  be 
attended  with  an  inflammatory  swelling  all  round  the 
cornea.  This  milder  form  of  external  ophthalmy  has 
sometimes  received  the  name  of  laraxis.  It  is  the 
mild  acute  ophthalmy  of  Scarpa,  characterized,  as  this 
author  says,  by  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  lining 
of  the  eyelids,  an  unnatural  sensation  of  heat  in  the 
eyes,  uneasiness,  itching,  and  shooting  pajns,  as  if 
sand  were  lodged  between  the  eye  and  eyelids.  At 
the  place  where  the  pain  seems  most  severe,  Scarpa 
remarks,  that  some  blood-vessels  appear  more  promi- 
nent and  turgid  than  other  vessels  of  the  same  class. 
The  patient  keeps  his  eyelids  closed ;  for  he  feels  a 
weariness  and  restraint  in  opening  them,  and  by  this 
means  he  also  moderates  the  action  of  the  light,  to 
which  he  cannot  expose  himself  without  increasing  the 
burning  sensation,  lancinating  pain,  and  effusion  of 
tears.  Xf  the  constitution  be  irritable,  the  pulse  will  be 
a  little  accelerated,  particularly  towards  the  evening; 
the  skin  dry  ;  and  sometimes  slight  shivenngs  and 
nausea  and  sickness  take  place. 

According  to  Scarpa,  mild  acute  ophthalmy  is  often 
the  consequence  of  a  cold,  in  which  the  eyes,  as  well  as 
the  pituitary  cavities,  fauces,  and  trachea,  are  affected. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  occasioned  by  change  of  weather, 
sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  the  prevalence  of 
easterly  winds,  journeys  through  damp,  unhealthy, 
candy  countries,  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  expo- 
sure of  the  eyes  to  the  vivid  rays  of  the  sun,  draughts 
of  cold  air,  dust,  &c.  Hence,  it  does  not  seem  extra 
ordinary  that  it  should  often  make  its  appearance  as  an 
epidemic,  and  afflict  persons  of  every  age  and  sex.  As 
additions  to  the  list  of  remote  causes,  authors  enume- 
rate l  he  suppression  of  some  habitual  evacuation,  as 
bleedings  from  the  nose,  or  piles,  the  menses,  &c,  a 
disordered  state  of  the  prima:  via?,  worms,  denti- 
tion, &c.  .        ,       .     .  , 

Between  Beer  and  some  late  writers,  there  is  either 
one  point  of  difference  in  their  descriptions  of  external 
ophthalmy,  or  else  they  mean  different  cases ;  for  while 
Beer  represents  the  redness  as  affecting  the  sclerotica 
at  first  more  than  the  conjunctiva,  other  writers  de- 
scribe the  affection  of  the  sclerotica  as  generally  second- 
ary when  it  happens  at  all;  for  according  to  modern 
observations  it  is  not  unavoidably  either  an  attendant 
upon  or  an  effect  of  simple  inflammation  of  the  con 

^A^the  second  stage  of  external  ophthalmy  comes  on, 
the  svmptoms  vary  according  to  the  decree  of  the  com- 
plaint in  its  first  stage;  but.  when  what  Beer.calls  a  true 
chemosis  is  produced,  the  following  are  described  by  bun 
as  the  usual  appearances.  The  circular  prominent  fold 
of  heconiunctiva  round  the  cornea  becomes  of  a  dark- 
red  colour  and  the  swelling  increases,  but  it  becomes 
softer  and  less  painful.  The  hardly  visible  portion  of 
X  cornea,  situated  in  the  depression  formed  by  the 
circular  protuberance  of  the  conjunctiva,  seems  at 
tot  perfectly  white  and  afterward  yellowish,  bemg 


the  seat  of  more  or  less  purulent  matter*  Though  the 
swelled  conjunctiva  is  every  where  moistened  with  a 
thin  whitish  mucus,  this  secretion,  says  Beer,  is  never 
so  copious  as  to  runoverlhe  face,  as  inlhe  case  of  oph- 
thalino-blennorrhoea.  In  this  stage  the  lower  eyelid  is 
turned 'somewhat  outwards,  in  consequence  of  Its 
lining  becoming  more  swelled.  While  suppuration  Is 
taking  place  in  the  cornea,  attended  witli  the  febrile 
symptoms  which  usually  accompany  the  formation  of 
acute  abscesses,  little  collections  of  matter  sometimes 
occur  at  different  points  of  the  conjunctiva,  and,  after 
they  have  burst,  a  probe  may  easily  be  passed  rather 
deeply  into  them  without  any  particular  pain.— (Beer, 
b.  1,  p.  412.)  The  suppuration  continually  advancing, 
the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  of  the  whole  eye- 
ball, now  diminishes,  the  effects  of  the  inflammation 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  organ,  and  the  structure  of 
the  eye  is  so  altered  as  not  to  be  cognizable,  the 
part  shrivelling  up,  as  Beer  says,  into  a  motionless 
whitish  mass.  However,  according  to  this  author 
these  deep  effects  of  suppuration  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced only  in  a  certain  part  of  the  eyeball,  espe- 
cially when  the  chemosis  is  the  consequence  of  an 
external  injury ;  and  in  this  circumstance  the  rest  of 
the  circumf  erence  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  exhibits  its 
natural  organization,  while  in  the  part  above  alluded 
to  there  is  a  funnel-like  depression,  attended  with  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  organ. 

But,  says  Beer,  when  an  idiopathic  external  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye  has  only  attained  the  milder  degree 
expressed  by  the  term  taraxis ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  complaint  is  principally  owing  to  the  lodgement  of 
some  mechanically  or  chemically  irritating  substance 
under  the  eyelids  ;  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
sclerotica  undergoes  a  remarkable  increase  on  the  ac 
cession  of  the  second  stage :  the  first  of  these  mem- 
branes become  somewhat  swelled  ;  the  pain  is  land- 
natingand  irregular,  and  the  secretion  of  tears  unusually 
profuse  ;  but  at  the  point  where  the  extraneous  Bub- 
stance  lodges,  an  open  superficial  suppuration  occurs, 
and,  according  to  Beer,  the  case,  both  in  the  first  and 
second  stage,  is  generally  accompanied  with  no  febrile 
symptoms. 

In  the  first  stage,  Beer  represents  the  prognosis  as 
very  favourable,  provided  the  disorder  does  not  exceed 
that  degree  to  which  the  name  of  taraxis  is  applied; 
for  with  the  aid  of  proper  treatment  the  inflnmmation, 
when  of  a  healthy  kind,  may  be  soon  so  favourably  re- 
moved as  not  to  leave  a  vestige  of  it  behind.  If  tno 
cause  of  the  disorder  be  not  greater  than  a  moderate  in- 
jury or  wound  of  the  eye,  any  traces  of  the  lesion 
which  are,  perhaps,  still  remaining,  will  disappear  as 
soon  as  the  inflammation  subsides.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  this  kind  of  ophthalmy  presents  itself  In 
the  form  of  true  chemosis,  the  prognosis  is  serious  and 
must  be  made  with  great  reserve,  especially  when  me 
patient  is  of  a  weak  irritable  constitution,  a  child  very 
stubborn  and  unmanageable,  or  incapable  of  fallowing 
strictly  the  advice  which  he  icceives-from  his  mcdiesi 
attendant ;  for  under  these  circumstances  it  will  not  dc 
in  trie  power  of  the  latter  to  prevent  the  complaint  trom 
advancing  unremittingly  to  its  second  stage,  in  wnicn 
event  the  ill  consequences  of  suppuration  wi  oe 
incalculable.  But  if  these  unfavourable  conditions 
are  not  present,  though  the  genuine  idiopathic  cie 
mosis  may  really  have  attained  a  violent  and  airno« 
its  highest  degree  in  the  first  stage,  not  only  tne  eye 
may  be  saved  by  prompt  and  judioious  trwrtment,  oui 
also  the  eyesight;  nor  will  the  result  be  different  even 
when  the  cornea  continues  for  some  time  depriven  o 
its  transparency,  and  the  power  of  vision  ,n'Pa,r™. 
a  slight  varicose  affection  of  its  conjunctival  covering. 
These  effects,  says  Beer,  at  length  completely  d  s«l> 
pear,  less  in  consequence  of  the  aid  of  medicine  wan 
of  a  proper  regimen,  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  ui 
fresh  dry  air,  &c.  *.  i-.e 

The  prognosis  in  the  second  stage,  is  under  very  u" 
ferent  circumstances;  for,  as  Beer  observes,  tnouc" 
the  inflammation  in  the  first  stage  may  really  not  ex- 
ceed that  degree  which  is  implied  by  the  term  tor«"> 
Vet  if  any  suppurating  point  occasioned  by  some  W 
preceding  injury  be  not  efficiently  treated,  or  D  u» 
be  any  loss  of  substance  already  produced  by  me  " 
jury  itself,  a  more  or  less  opaque  white  cicatrix  w  »V 
to  remain  on  the  cornea,  and  cause  a  permanent  irni 
diment  to  vision  in  a  degree  determined  by  the  " 
lion  and  extent  of  the  opacity.   And  in  addition  to  un> 
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risk,  it  is  to  he  remembered,  that  if  the  suppurating 
point  be  entirely  neglected,  or  erroneously  ireatefl,  the 
Cornea  or  sclerotica  may  be  penetrated  by  ulceration, 
and,  in  the  firs't  case,  a  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  an  adhe- 
sion ot  this  organ  to  the  cornea  (synechia  anterior),  a 
disfigurement  of  the  pupil,  or  an  irregularity  of  the 
cornea,  be  produced ;  while,  in  the  second,  the  conse- 
quences may  be  a  partial  wasting  away  of  the  eyeball, 
attended  with  loss  of  sight  and  of  the  nalural'shape 
<)l  the  part— (fiaer,  b.  I,  p.  417.) 

Beer  farther  observes,  that  when  this  species  of  oph- 
thalmy presents  itseff  in  ils  first  stage  in  the  form  of 
trur  chemosis,  the  prognosis  in  the  second  stage  is  very 
unfavourable;  for,  when  the  cornea  is  generally  per- 
vaded by  suppuration,  the  eyesight,  and  in  some  de- 
pree  the  form  of  the  eyeball,  are  for  ever  lost,  and  it 
will  be  lucky  if  the  case  can  he  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion vviih  Ihe  mere  destruction  of  the  cornea.  But 
when  the  matter  points  at  once  in  several  places  of  the 
couulnctiva,  round  the  cornea,  all  idea  of  preserving 
the  shape  of  the  eye  sufficiently  for  the  application  of 
an  artificial  eye  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  suigeon 
will  be  very  successful  if  he  can  now  cheek  in  mode- 
rate time  the  suppuration,  which  continues,  with  a 
good  deal  of  general  indisposition.  An  extraordinary 
relaxation  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lower  eyelid,  anil 
a  consequent  ectropium,  are  the  least  disastrous  effects 
ol  the  abscesses  of  the  eye  thus  produced.  Lastly, 
Beer  remarks,  that  when  chemosis  is  in  the  second 
stage,  that  is  to  say,  attended  with  suppuration  6?  the 
eye,  it  rarely  happens,  under  the  most  favourable  cut 
cuuistances,  that  the  eyesigltl  and  shape'  of  the  organ 
can  be  preserved  entirely  free  from  permanent  injury. 
-4B.  l,p.418.)  3  3 

Let  us  iiext  consider  the  treatment  of  idiopathic  ex- 
ternal ophlhalmy  in  its  modifications  of  simple  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva,  mild  acute  ophlhalmy, 
or  taraxis,  and  seveie  acme  ophlhalmy,  with  che- 
rnosU.  *     ■  ■      "i  •    ■     .  "* 

•According  to  Mr.  Travers,  simple  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva,  unconnected  with  injury  of  the  eye, 
and  neither  depending  upon  any  established  disorder 
of  the  system,  nor  modified  by  a  scrofulous  diathesis, 
may  be  easily  and  speedily  reduced,  even  in  its  most 
acule  form,  by  bleeding,  and  some  brisk  doses  of  pur- 
gative medicine.— (Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Kye,  p.  247.)  For  the  relief  of  mild  acute  ophthalmy, 
Scarpa  recommends  low  diet,  gentle  purging,  with 
small  repeated  doses  of  antimonium  tartarizatum,  the 
removal  of  any  extraneous  body  lodged  under  the  eye- 
lid, and  frequently  washing  ihe  eye'with  a  warm  de- 
coction of  mallow-leaves,  and  covering  it  with  a  very 
soft  emollient  poultice,  included  in  a  fine  little  muslin 
bag.  Mr.  Travels  also  expresses  his  decided  preference 
to  a  tepid  application  in  the  painfully  acute  stage  of  in- 
flammation, and  considers  simple  warm  water  gene- 
rally better  than  medicated  lotions,  like  the  aqueous 
solution  of  opium,  or  infusions  of  poppy  and  hem- 
lock.    '  S 

When  the  disease  presents  itself  in  its  first  sta"e,  in 
the  mi  Id  form  of  taraxis,  says  Beer,  it  usually  runs  ils 
course  quite  uncomplicated  with  any  general  indispo- 
sition, and  may  bo  cured  by  moderate  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  in  which,  indeed,  since  the  eyeball  itself  is 
affected,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  lessen  taw 
the  action  of  the  light  and  air  upon  the  organ.  Bio 
"when  a  true'  cheinoste  is  present,  every  antiphlogis- 
tic means  must  be  promptly  and  rigorously  put  in 
practice,  internal  as  well  as  external  remedies  being 
employed,  and,  besides  common  measures,  the  c6n- 
junctiva,  round  the  cornea,  is  to  be  scarified;  a  pro- 
ceeding never  necessary  in  the  case  of  taraxis"  Such 
scarifications,  Peer  observes,  have  a  wonderful  effect 
vybeii  practised  at  the  proper  period,  after  venesection 
smd  topical  bleeding  with  leeches  have  been  fully  put 
>«  oxi ■<  oiion,  and  when  the  cuts  are  made  deep,  so  as 
to  produce  immediately  a  dopious  discharge  of  blood 
"liy  means  of  such  scarifications  (says  he)  I  have 
seen  the  inflammation  and  all  itlr  threatening  effects 
recede,  as  it  were,  before  my  face,  when  no  material 
relief  could  he  effected  by  other  measures."—  (fi  l  „ 
419.)  In  this  country,  the  best  practitioners  raVelv 
have  recourse  either  to  incisions  or  scarifications  in 
chemosis;  and  have  more  confidence  in  general  than 
'ocal  treatment.— {Welbank;  note  in  Frick  on  nls  of 
the  Eyes,  p.  15,  ed.  2  )  J 

Of  the  application  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  or  of  the 
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jujee  of  lettuces  to  the  eye  and  eyelids,  for  the  relief 
of  chemosis,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Ware  (»  54)  J 
shall  only  .-ay,  that  they  aie  plan's  which  do  not  retain 
the  approbation  of  modern  practitioners. 

General  and  local  bleeding  having  been  put  in  prac 
tice,  the  treatment  is  to  be  continued  by  administering 
purgatives  of  the  mildest  description,  and  after  theii 
operation  applying  blisters,  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  article.  In  the  first 
stage  of  severe  acute  ophthalmy,  Scarpa  considers  to 
pical  emollient  applications  to  the  eye  most  beneficial 
such  as  mallows  boiled  in  new  milk;  bread  and  milk 
poultices;  or  the  soft  pulp  of  a  baked  apple;  all  in- 
cluded in  tine  little  muslin  hags.  Remedies  of  this 
description  should  be  renewed  at  least  every  two  hours 
The  patient  should  he  directed  to  observe  perfect  qui- 
etude, and  lo  lie  with  his  head  in  an  elevated  position. 
To  keep  the  eyelids  from  adhering  together  in  the  night- 
time, the  spermaceti  cerate  is  proper.  When  oph- 
thalmy is  accompanied  with  a  violent  pain  in  the 
head,  the  late  Mr.  Ware  leconmiended  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  poppy-heads  as  a  fomentation. — ( P.  51.) 

Under  the  preceding  plan  of  treatment,  the  first 
stage  of  severe  ophthalmy  commonly,  abates  in  about 
k.  The  burning  heat  and  darting  pains  in  the 
and  the  febrile  disturbance  of  the  constitution 
subside.  The  patient  is  comparatively  easy,  and  re 
gains  his  appetite.  The  eyes  become  moist  again,  and 
can  now  be  opened  without  experiencing  vast  irrita- 
tion from  a  moderate  light.  In  this  state,  notwith- 
standing they  may  continue  red,  and  the  conjunctiva 
swelled,  all  evacuations  are  to  be  left  off,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  topical  emollients,  for  which  latter  astrin- 
gent, corroborant  collyria  are  to  be  substituted.  Scarpa 
recommends  the  following  application  :  ft.  Zinci  sul- 
phatis  gr.  vj.  Aqua;  distillate  §  vj.  Mucil.  sem.  cy- 
don.  iriali  |ss.  Spiritus  vini  camphor,  guttas  paucas. 
Misce  et  cola.  This  collyrium  may  be  injected  with  i» 
syringe,  between  the  eye  and  eyelids,  once  every  two 
hours;  or  the  eye  may  be  bathed  in  it,  by  means  of  an 
eye  cup.  Such  persons  as  cannot  bear  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  eye,  must  have  the  same  kind  of  collyrium 
a  huh;  warmed  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  irritability  ;s  les- 
sened, it  may  be  used  cold. 

Scarpa  then  speaks  of  the  good  effects  produced  in 
the.  second  stage  of  ophthalmy  by  the  application  lo 
ihe  eye  of  two  or  three  drops  of  the  vinous  tincture  of 
opium,  once  or  twice  a  day  ;  a  subject  already  consi- 
dered in  the  foregoing  columns.  The  utility  of  letting 
the  eye  be  habituated  to  the  light  as  soon  as  it  can  bear 
It,  is  next  strongly  commended ;  a  rule  of  great  impor 
tance,  but  on  which  I  need  not  here  dwell,  because 
it  has  been  already  insisted  upon  in  the  general  ob- 
servations. 

When  idiopathic  external  ophthalmy  has  terminated 
in  suppuration  of  little  extent,  Beer  speaks  highly  of 
the  benefit  derived  from  a  solution  of  the  lapis  divi 
nus  (see  Lachrymal  Organs),  containing  the  liquor 
plumbi  subacetatis,  or  from  smearing  the  suppurating 
points  with  a  little  laudanum.  In  worse  cases,  Beer 
states,  that  when  such  local  treatment  is  combined 
with  the  internal  exhibition  of  bark  and  naphtha,  and 
a  diet  and  regimen  conducive  to  the  support  of  the 
system,  its  efficacy  is  very  great.  And  here,  says  he, 
it  is  worth  observing,  that  while  the  solution  of  the 
lapis  divinus  is  of  great  service  in  the  second  stage  of 
true  chemosis,  it  is  more  or  less  detrimental  in  the  kind 
ot  chemosis  which  accompanies  purulent  ophthalmy, 
especially  if  not  blended  with  mucilage,  and  ever! 
when  thus  qualified,  it  cannot  be  endured  by  weak  and 
irritable  subjects,  affected  with  the  latter  complaint ;  a 
tact,  not  observed  in  other  instances  of  chemosis  —IB. 
1,  p.  420.)  |>       .  « 

When  pustules  or  abscesses  in  the  swelled  conjunc- 
tiva point  round  the  cornea,  a  free  outlet  to  the  matter 
must  be  immediately  made  in  each  of  Ihem  with  a  lan- 
cet ;  for  if  this  be  not  done,  as  Beer  observes,  the  mat- 
ter will  spread  extensively,  and  the  eyeball  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  destroyed.  For  an  adcount  of  the  method 
of  treating  the  eversion  of  the  lower  eyelids,  some- 
times remaining  as  a  consequence  of  the  disorder,  see 
Ectropiun\.  • 

Inflammation  of  the  Sclerotica.  The  modern  at- 
tempts to  class  ophthalmies,  according  to  the  texture 
of  the  eye  first  or  chiefly  affected,  promises,  I  think,  to 
lead  to  clearer  views  of  the  subject,  and  sounder  prac- 
tice   One  circumstance  particularly  advened  ta,  both 
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by  Dr.  Vetch  ami  Mr.  Travers,  in  inflammation  of  the 
sclerotica,  is  the  appearance  ol"  a  vascular  zone  at  the 
margin  of  (he  cornea.    By  the  latter  gentleman,  tins 
effect  is  ascribed  to  the  particular  distribution  ol  t  he 
vessels.   "  Branches  from  the  straight  vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva  penetrate  the  sclerotica  obliquely  lowaids 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  the  long  ciliary  vessels 
pass  in  sulci  of  this  membrane  to  the  plexus  xihans  at 
the  root  of  the  iris.   At  the  interior  border  of  the  scle- 
rotica, where  the  annulus  ciliaris  is  adhering  closely  to 
this  tunic,  the  ciliary  communicate  with  the  muscular 
branches,  and  being  in  deep-seated  inflammation  fully 
injected  with  red  blood,  the  condensation  of  colour 
gives  the  well-kn'-in  and  remarkable  appearance  ot  a 
Vascular  zone  a.  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  -  (Sy- 
nopsis, Srt.  P-  1>  )    According  to  Dr.  Vetch  only  a 
lew  Interspersed   trunks   are  posteriorly  observed, 
«  which  do  not  affect  the  natural  appearance  of  the 
intermediate  space,  but  these,  diverging  as  they  come 
forwards,  produce  a  zone,  more  or  less  complete,  ot 
minute  hair-like  vessels,  distinguished  by  their  recti- 
linear direction,  and  theit  uniform  concentration  to- 
wards the  margin  of  the  con*a !  their  colour  ad  vances 
with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  from  that  of  a  de- 
licate pink  or  damask  rose  to  a  deeper  hue,  and  im- 
parting a  faint  blush  to  the  part  immediately  surround- 
taa  it."-(  On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  27.)    There  ap- 
pears, however,  to  be  a  feood  deal  of  variety  in  the 
symptoms  of  sclerotic  inflammation ;  for  rheumatic 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  described  by  Beer  and  Ward- 
rop. as  particularly  affecting  the  sclerotica,  in  common 
with  other  fibrous  membranes,  is  not  noticed  by  these 
authors  as  characterized  by  the  red  zone  round  he 
ed«e  of  the  cornea.    Indeed,  instead  of  there  be- 
ing5 posteriorly  only  a  few  interspersed  trunks,  Mr. 
Wardrop  states,  "that  (in  rheumatic  ophthalmy)  the 
blood-vessels  are  generally  equally  numerous  over  the 
whole  white  of  the  eye,  passing  forwards  in  nearly 
straight  lines  from  the  posterior  part  ol  the  eyeball,  and 
advancing  close  to  the  cornea ;  but  neither  passing 
over  it,  nor  leaving  the  pale  circle  around  it,  which  is 
so  striking  when  either  the  choroid  coat  onns  is  in- 
flamed.  If  the  vessels  be  closely  examined,  the  gene-  | 
ral  redness  will  be  found  produced  more  from  nume- 
rous small  ramifications,  than  a  few  large  trunks.  — 
(Med.  Chir.  Trans.vol.  10,  p.  &)  However,  as  if  there 
must  be  no  harmony  on  this  subject,  Beer  describes  the 
blood-vessels  in  rheumatic  ophthalmy,  not  as  being 
equallii  numerous  over  the  whole  white  of  the  eye, 
but  as  being  in  so  me  places  collected  in  larger  numbers 
or  clusters,  and  he  differs  again  from  Mr.  Wardrop,  in 
describing  the  redness  as  coming  on  with  considerable 
intolerance  of  light  (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  1,  p. 
397  398),  while  the  latter  author  distinctly  mentions, 
that  "  the  eye  does  not  seem  to  suffer  from  exposure  to 
]j„ht  "—(Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  6.)    I  can  only 
reconcile  these  accounts  by  concluding  that  sclerotic  in- 
flammation, like  that  of  other  textures  of  the  eye,  has 
stages  and  modifications  which  account  for  these  seem- 
ing'contradictions.    And  with  respect  to  the  vascular 
zone  round  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  it  would  appear,  at 
all  events,  to  belong  to  iritis,  as  well  as  sclerotic  inflam- 
mation.  The  vessels  of  the  sclerotic  coat  are  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Vetch  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  eye, 
and  he  says  that  they  may,  by  this  circumstance,  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  conjunctiva,  "the  ves- 
sels of  the  latter,  independent  of  their  darker  colour, 
their  more  tortuous  form,  and  varying  size,  have  like- 
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wise  a  more  longitudinal  direction,  and  as  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  angles  of  the  orbit,  they  form  radii  of  a 
lamer  circle.  The  distinction  between  the  inflamed 
Vessels  of  trie  conjunctiva  and. the  sclerotica  (says  Dr. 
Vi.ich)  I  consider  to  be,  therefore,  obvious ;  but,  that 
anii  difference  can  be  observed  in  the  arrangement  or 
appearance  of  the  vessels  of  the  latter,  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  indicate  the  peculiarity  of  the  exciting  cause 
or  murine  nature. of  the  case,  is  more  than  I  have  been 
Me  to  perceive.  The  general  character,  as  it  arises 
out  of  the  structure  of  the  part,  will  be  found  the  same, 
whether  the  cause  be  soul,  rheumatism  or  syphilis. 
The  vessels  such  as  I  have  described  them,  will  al- 
ways be  mast  observable  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
eve  as  it  is  in  that  place  That  the  inflammation  is  most 
S  except  when  its  locality  is  affected  by  any  ex- 
tend exciting  cause,  in  which  case  it  will  be  greatest 
near  the  injmed  part-  leases  of  the  Eye, 
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While  Dr.  Vetch  describes  the  vessels  of  the  con 
iunctiva  as  exhibiting  in  sclerotic  inflammation  a 
darker  colour  than  that  of  the  Vessels  of  the  sclerotic 
coat  itself,  Mr.  Travels  represents  the  vessels  of  Hie 
latter  membrane.,  which  pursue  a  straiglu  couric  to  llio 
margin  of  the  cornea,  as  having  a  somewhat  darker 
line  than  the  areolar  vessels  upon  the  loose  portion  tf 
the  conjunctiva.  ,  * 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  thai  by  sclerotic 
inflammation,  Dr.  Vetch  signifies  inflammation  of  tho 
eye  itself,  as  contrasted  with  conjunctival  inflamma- 
tion- but  how  far  this  will  account  tor  the  dhl'ercni -es 
above  pointed  out  between  his  description  and  tharof 
Mr:  Travers,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.'  According 
Mr.  Travers,  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  is 
secondary;  that  is  to  say,  this  membrane  is  usualjv 
affected  only1  as  intermediate  to  the  conjunctiva  ami 
the  other  tunics.  However,  he  has  occasionally  ob- 
served, in  a  recent  ophthalmia,  a  tqrgfescence  of  the 
vessels  which  pursue  a  straight  course  to  the  cornea, 
unaccompanied  with  any  affection  of  the  iris,  ami  no 
slight  a  vascularity  of  the  loose  conjunctiva,  that  he 
was  disposed  to  regard  the  case  as  a  primary  sclerotitis!. 
The  inflammation,  he  says,  is  not  acute,  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  eyeball  are  painful.  It  sometimes  accom- 
panies, and  sometimes  follows,  rheumatic  inflamuia 
lion.  If  continued,  it  presents  the  vascular  zone  and"  a 
pupil  contracted,  or  drawn  a  little  to  one  side,  [I  i- 
often  seen  in  company  with  eruptions  or  sore  throat  ol" 
a  pseudo-syphilitic  character,  or  is  secondary  to  gonor- 
rhoea.— (Travers,  Synopsis,  A,-c.  p.  128.) 

The  practice  recommended  by  this  gentleman  is  as 
follows  -  obtuse  pain  in  the  eyeball,  he  says,  may  be 
materially  relieved  by  blood-letting,  and  by  antimony 
and  ipecacuanha  with  opiates.  Mercury  is  stated  Jo 
have  much  less  power  over  this  case  than  iritis,  In 
"enoral,  the  patient  is  seriously  reduced,  and  very  im- 
table  from  suffering  rheumatic  inflammation  in  the 
elbow,  knee,  or  ankle  ;  a  state,  to  the  production  of 
which  the  previous  use  of  mercury  has  commonly  con- 
tributed. But  though  such  is  stated  to  be  the  case,  tin 
moderate  and  cautious  employment  of  this  mineral  i» 
set  down  as  generally  indispensable  in  the  tKhtnCpl 
And,  in  the  interval  of  the  mercurial  action,  the  nitric 
1  acid  is  alleged  to  he  often  of  great  service,  the  pre- 
parations^ mercury  preferred  by  Mr.  l  ravers  mtlieee 
cases  are  the  oxy muriate  in  doses  of  one-twelt  h  or 
one-eighth  of  a  grain,  andthehydrargyrus  cum  a 
doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  twice  or  thrice  a  day 
As  auxiliaries  for  allaying  irritation,  lie  prescribe  i  t 
pulv.  ipecac,  comp.,  hemlock,  hyoscyamus,  and  the  tx 
Tract  of  sarsaparilla,  either  dissolved  in  the  decoctioi 
or  taken  solld.-f.roi.  cit.  p.  289.)  On  rheumatic  in- 
flammation of  the  eye,  a  few  observations  will  be  huc- 

*  Idiopathic  Inflammation  of  Ike  Internal  pltfr,V/ 
the  Eyeball,  or  Internal  Ophthalmy  in  Ac- 
cording to  Beer,  internal  inflammation  ot  toe  ey*  doc* 
not  alwavs  originate  in.one  particular  texture,  out,  ni 
some  instances,  commences  in  the  retina,  choroite, 
&c;  while,  on  other  occasions,  Us  .principal  seat  *n 
the  iris,  from  which  membrane  iU^tyety™*  ™" 
to  the  corpus  cihare,  and  the  crystalline  lens  and  iu 
capsule,  or  else  in  another  direction- to  the [f^f^ 
eornea,  &c.    These  differences  in  the  seat  of  We  oil 
order  obviously  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  tne« 
citing  causes  have  operated ;  for,  when  they ^are <wm 
as  immediately  affect  the  retina  only,  the  infla.  tin ttk» 
must  have  its  origin  in  this  texture,  as  when  fte«M0J 
der  is  produced  by  the  effect  of  the  suduen  entrance  ot 
any  very. strong  vivid  or  reflected  light  into  the  or 
gan.  This  case  Beet  denominates  ophthalmitis  n"™ 
idiopathica,proprie  sic  dicta.    '  Jirwtlv 
The  exciting  causes,  however,  may  "°ta»«\™*7v 
the  rethia,  and  parts  immediately  rfoxt  to  it,  but  nwr 
operate  chiefly  upon  the  iris,  in  which  event, , 
is  the  chief  seat  of  theinflainmaiioo,  and  the  f»»<Vf  "' 
is  named,  i.oth  by  Schmidi  and  U>  cr,  iritis  ><''°P?'*\\ 
Tnis  form  of  inflammation,  Beer  says,  is  seen  al«S 
extraction  of  the  catardct,  and  accidental  "U""" 
the  eye,  where  the  weapon  with  which  they  wen  .< 
duced.has  either  penetrated  directly  to  the i  ins,  " 
more  or  less  contused  it,  or  roughly  entered  loe  ej 
ball  near  the  ciliary  edge  of  this  membrane,  wiiiiou 
actually  wounding  it.— (Lehrc  von  den  jtugenkranm- 
Ifcl,  ».  481.)   •  '■<■'•  '  if '  'j 

I    Symptoms  of  the  Jifst  stage  of  idiopathic  intenw 
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ophthalmy,  properly  so  called.  While  a  very  uneasy 
sensation  01  general  constriction  and  tension  affects 
the  whole  eynball,  and  soon  changes  into  an  ptHuse, 
fleep-throbbing  pain,  .increasing  every  instant:  mid 
qu'CKly propagating  itself  over  lite  eyebrowsuo  tile  top 
ot  the  head,  the  power  dl'  vision  gradually  declines, 
and,  at  the  same  tune,  the  pupil-,  which  plainly  loses  its 
clear  shining  blackness,  contracts,  without  bein<»  de- 
prived ot  its  circular  figure,  or  drawn  out  ot  its  natural 
position,  until,  at  length,  it  is  so  completely  closed,  that 
the  iris  seems  as  if  it  had  110  aperture  whatever.  But 
long  before  this  perlect  closure  of  the  pupil  has  taken 
place,  the  power  of  seeing  is  entirely  gone,  thou"h, 
alter  the  faculty,  of  perceiving  the  external  light  is  ex- 
tinguished, fiery  appearances,  which  seuously  trouble 
me  patient,  are  seen  at  each  pulsation  of  the  blood- 
vessels withpi  the  eye-  '  As  the  dwelopement  of  these 
symptoms  is  going  „„,  the  ins  evidently  loses  its  natu- 
ral colour;  becoming,  as  Beer  says,  greenish  when  it 
it  was  gray  or  blue;  and  reddish,  when  it  was  brown 
or  black.  In  consequence  of  the  iris  swelling,  ami  pro- 
jectmg  toward,  the  cornea,  the  anterior  chamber  .&£ 
comes  considerably  diminished.  Immediately  the  least 
mark  ol  the  swelling  Df  the  iris  is  seen  together  with  -\ 
moderate  degree  of  contraction  of  the  pupil,  the  whole 
sclerotica  assumes  a  pink-red  colour  ;  a  plevus  of  innu- 
merable blood-vessels  is  seen  in  the  conjunctiva  •  and 
the  cornea  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  natural  brilliancy 
without  being  actually  opaque.  The  latter  symptoms 
ol  this  lorm  of  ophthalmy  are  attended  with  'manifest 
general  indisposition,  and  intolerable  headache  Soine- 
_  times,  10  the  fust  stage  of  the  case,  the  pupil,  though 
much  lessened,  is  not  absolutely  closed,  but  lliickish 
and,  li  examined  with  a  magnifying  glass.it  has  a  red- 
dish-gray appearance,  and  the  power  of  viiion  not- 
withstanding the  continuance  of  the  aperture,  is' quite 

hmp'torrtftn,  the  second  stage.  According™  the  same 
author,  while  Hie  eye  fe  suflering  very  irregular  throb- 
bing pain,  attended  with  a  sensation  of  heaviness  and 
cold  111  it,  an  increase  of  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva 
severe  constitulional  disturbance,  and  constant  shiver- 
ing, there  is  suddenly  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  an 
tenor  chambe,  a  collection  of  matter  which  above  Dre- 
•enta  a  horizontal  line,  hut  on  every  inelmalion  of  the 
head  sidewisfe  changes  its  position.  This  matter  con- 
Unties  to  accumulate^ore  and  more,  until  it  ,  0  on  y 
reaches  the  pupil,  but  (ills  the  whole  of  the  ante-  or 
Chamber,  constituting  the  case  termed  A™(L  , 
he  d,,ease  be  left  ,0  itself,  says  Beer,  the  matter  col 
lecte  11.  such  quantity  that  the  corneals  rendered  more 
prominent,  and  aftenva.d  conical,  very  like  an  ah 

72nll:;':::M?i  Mnt  du,rir,g »» 

uai  ',  ,  •  ,"■  T  f^1  a,ld  sufferings  gra- 
t  nine, Z ,  klndof  hypopium  Beer  names  true, 
m  ordei  to  distinguish  it  from  the  case  in  which  the 
matte,  passes  info  the  anterior  chamber  out  of  an  ab- 
scess m  the  cornea,  and  which  he  terms  a  ftifcfehvro 
tfum.  Whev,,  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  the 3  is 
no  entirely  closed,  one  may  discern  in  thf  second  sfage 
<l  t  e  period  bl  matter  presenting  itself  at  the  bo  torn 
of  the  anterior  chamber  (though  not  easily  with  tl"e 
edge  o ftT'  Wh"iSh  fila«e..ts,  extendi  fTo 
?iTL,  *"0Pei»ng  towards  its  centre,  produced  bv 

»o.h1  while  ,1  ,      1  V     1   Pu  "'■  and  remains  for  a 

small  lump,  which  fZZIT.L  *  ,t-,,n  Uie  form  of  a 
jects  into'  the  ^  Tr"  ,  P10" 
which  lteerde.u)niinflie»r.       f'  formmS  the  case, 

to  which  the ^geTfThe z?:Tspurl?tcataract' 

that  sooner  than  a  *pa  a k!n  cmi Id  h^086'!  ,dherent> 
of  the  iris  would  beP  torn  m  pieces  ^6d' 1 16  Wnole 
has  been  compleiel?  closed  Tn  Z  fi  .hen  tl,e  ^ 
effec,sofcourSeca„U  take  place6      '  8tage'  these 

Willi  riMini't  In  lha   V  ..  .  ' 


 —  i„nu  niace.  •  •      s  •  ■ 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  this  form  nr  , 
Beer  remarks,  that  as  there  are  ,Vnt^m»  phtnaImyr 
•tanceswhich'can  produce  it,  ti  e  case  S  ClrCl!'"- 
to  the  less  frequent  kin*  of  riSthaZ5?^" 
As  predisposing,  lie  mentions  nlHhTn  ,  1  ■  ,h-e  e*e- 
of  the  eye's  occasioned by  I  le^exeSe  ofttZM1* 
Penence  has  evinced  L,  ho;TverihatTfarSe 
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most  usual  cause  of  this  internal  ophthalmy  is  an  ex 
traordinary,  long-continued  straining  of  the  eye  in  the 
inspection  of  small  microscopic  objects  in  a  shone  re- 
fleeted  light.  6 

Respecting  the  prognosis,  he  represents  it  as  not  un- 
favourable, when  the  inflammation  of  the  eyeball  is 
moderate,  proper  treatment  immediately  employed,  the 
pupil  not  yet  very  much  contracted,  and  the  power  of 
seeing  not  considerably  impaired.  But  if  the  power  of 
vision  should  seem  as  il  it  were  abolished,  the  progno- 
sis is  extremely  uncertain.  And  if  the  pupil  should 
close  after  the  entire  stoppage  of  vision,  no  hope  can  be 
entertained  of  the  recovery  of  the  sight:  for  if  the 
pupil  open  again  on  the  subsidence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, it  will  yet  continue  very  small  and  motionless, 
and  the  eye  blind.  When  the  case  is  mistaken  in  its 
first  stage,  and  neglected  or  erroneously  treated,  Beer  * 
says,  it  changes  into  a  very  perilous  general  inflamma- 
tion ot  the  whole  eyeball;  a  disorder  already  consi- 
dered. .  ■,.•  '* 

In  the  second  stage,  the  prognosis  is  constantly  un- 
favouruole  ;  for  the  eyesight  has  always  been  already  4 
destioyed  at  the  end  of  the  first  one,  and  the  only  ex- 
pectation of  the  practitioner  can  now  be  to  preserve 
the  shape  of  the  eye,  while  as  speedy  a  check  as  pos- 
.sthle  is  put  to  the  suppuration.  If  the  case  has  been  so 
mismanaged  in  its  first  stage,  that  a  violent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  whole  eyeball  is  inevitable,  and  traces  of 
chemosis  are  already  present,  the  chances  of  the  figure 
ot  the  eye  being  lost  in  the  second  stage  are  still  greater 
and,  as  Beer  observes,  the  surgeon  will  be  fortunate! 
1  he  can  now  prevent  a  frightful  morbid  change  of 
the  oigan.  b 

In  the  treatment  of  the  first  stage,  Beer  describes  the 
indications  as  being  exactly  the  same  as' in  common 
ophthalmy,  except  that  no  scarifications  are  necessary 
!f  ca^e  change  into  a  violent  inflammation  of 
1    *!^f    However,  great  promptitude  in  the 
a  •  v  , .  ,  .  Pc  Per  cu,rat,lve  measures  is  here  parti- 
cu  aily  called  for,  as  the  least  delay  is  apt  to  cause 

Steffi?.    of  siglit' or  aL  ieast  a  senou^  im$s 

With  few  exceptions,  the  treatment  of  the  second 
stage  is  also  like  that  of  ophthalmy  in  general  Ww 
poultices,  Beer  says,  can  only  be  employed  with  IreTt 
circumspection.    When  matter  collects  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  he  strongly  condemns  making  an  opening  in 
he  cornea,  by  which  practice,  he  states,  that  the  eve 
would  certainly  be  rendered  quite  deformed.  He  rerom- 
meiids  leaving :  every  thing  to  the  absorbents,  the  acUon 
of  winch  is  to  be  invigorated  by  general  and  I0U1 
remedies.   Poultices  are  now  to  be  laid  en  ire  J as ide 
and  the  effect  of  warmth  tried.   Blisters  ^  to  be  aS 
plied  alternately  behind  the  ear  and  on  the  temple 
ri  e  eye  is  to  be  smeared  with  the  vinous  tinctmTof 
opium  two  or  three  times  a  day,  by  means  of "a 7  mp 
ha,r  brush  or  even,  four  times, ^.en "the  anterior 
chamber  is  filled  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  It  Beet'l 
experience  leads  him  to  approve  of  open  ng  the  cornef 
only  in  very  urgent  cases,  that  is  to  say,  when  tiie  ell 
is  so  distended  with  matter,  that  the  cornea  is  in^ 
nart  o°f  v  \bscess>  whicn  threatens  to  burst    L  one" 
ar  t  of  h,s  observations,  Beer  describes  the  matter  in 
these  instances  as  fluid;  a  point  on  which  he  differs 
from  Scarpa  ;  but  he  afterward  confesses  that  when 
noctePd M  18  PraCtised'  the  raatter  must  not  te  e? 
ab"e^*^—  -^hketbatofacommon 

rauce  ot  light  commences.    When  the  nunil  is  B* 

l  i  y-  e'  Wlllle  tllese  changes  are  occurring  in 
the  pup,),  the  colour  of  the  iris  undergoes  a  material 

S I10"'?™!  at  its  Iesser  circ,e-  which. grow  mnch 
da!ker,  and  afterward  at  its  greater  circle,  which  turns 
gi  eemsl,  when  it  was  gray  ot-  blue,  but  reddish  whe* 
it  was  brown  or  black.  At  the  same  time,  the  m2 
of  the  pupil  becomes  indistinct,  and  appears  not  ^o 
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sharp  as  natural.   As  soon  as  the  greater  ting  of  tln> 
iris  lias  undergone  ti  considerable  change  of  colour, 
this  membrane  becomes  evidently  swelled,  and  projects 
towards  the  cornea,  so  that  the  anterior  i ■handn,i  W 
very  much  lessened.    As  early  as  the  period  When  the 
contraction  of  the  pupil  and  Hie  immobility  of  the  ins 
are  observable,  a  serious  diminution  of  (he  power  ot 
vision  occurs;  because,  in  all  cases,  the  inflammation 
extends  more  or  less  over  the  anterior  layer  ol  me 
crystalline  capsule,  and  afterward,  when  the  case  is 
somewhat  more  advanced,  says  Beer,  one  may  per- 
ceive quite  plainly,  with  the  unassisted  eye,  those  ef- 
fects of  inflammation  on  the  capsule  which  have  been 
bo  excellently  described  by  Walther.— (Abhandl.  aiis 
dem  Oebiethe  der  Practischen  Medkm,  b.  1,  Landshut, 
1810  )    In  proportion  as  the  inflammation  makes  pro- 
gress the  pain  grows  more  severe  and  extensive,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  stage  it  shoots  particularly 
up  to  the  top  of  the  head  ;  a  circumstance  strikingly 
proved  whenever  any  thing  like  slight  pressure  aggra- 
vates the  pain  in  the  eye.   The  redness  perceptible  in 
the  eye  during  the  whole  of -the  first  stage  is  mcon- 
■  siderable,  and  seems  to  be  not  at  all  proportioned  to 
the  violence  and  danger  of  the  inflammation;  for  the 
sclerotica  is  only  of  "a  rose-red  colour,  and  even  tins 
'  pale  redness  fades  towards  the  circumference  of  the 
eydball.— (S.  1,  7»- 434.)  _  . 

•  According  to  Beer,  idiopathic  iritis  is  always  at- 
tended with  a  corresponding  general  disturbance  of  the 
system;  but  a  good  deal  depends  upon  whether  the 
inflammation  spreads  immediately  to  the  deeper  tex- 
tures of  the  eye  or  to  its  outer  coats,  or  in  bmh  direc- 
tions at  once.   In  the  first  case,  the  constitutional 
disposition  is  always  more  severe,  and  the  danger  ol 
the  disease  increases  every  moment-;  in  the  second  in- 
stance, the  augmentation  of  the  general  symptoms  is 
less  striking;  but  in  the  third,  the  inflammation,  and 
the  corresponding  febrile  symptoms  soon  rise  in  such  a 
degree,  that  the  possibility  of  preserving  the  eyesight 
becomes  very  doubtful.   The  continued  operation  of 
hidden  exciting  causes,  neglect,  and  erroneous  manage- 
ment of  the  disease,  also  produce  considerable  differ- 
ences; and,  as  Beer  observes,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  a  genuine  idiopathic  iritis,  which  does 
not  appear  at  first  very  dangerous,  nor  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress, will  suddenly  change,  under  the  unfortunate 
concurrence  of  the  circumstances  above  alluded  to, 
into  a  complete  inflammation  of  the  whole  eyeball, 
destroying  the  organ  in  a  few  days,  unless  tho  most  ef- 
ficient treatment  he.speedily  adopted. 

In  the  second  stage,  says  Beer,  in  conjunction  uith 
a  corresponding  still  more  manifest  general  mdisjws  - 
tion,  the  pain  in  the  eye  grows  very  irregulal :  lumi 
nous  appearances  flash  within  the  organ  and  set  ously 
Snnoy  the  patient,  especially  in  the  dark,  wlule  the 
power  of  seeing  the  external  light  undergoes  a  great 
decrease-  the  Fedness,  even  in  the  conjunctiva,  in- 
cr^ses  and  the  pupil,  which  hitherto itfas  beer,  . per- 
fectly circular,  becomes  more  or  less  angular.  At  these 
S  something  of  a  light-grayish  colour  may  be 
ffpVSihg'  behind  tin?  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris, 
and  o  examination  with  a  glass,  plainly  appears  to  be 
£  very  delicate  layer  of  coagulating  lymph,  by  which, 
firs,  the  lesser  riiig  of  the  uvea,  and  (it  proper  treat- 
ment be  not  expeditiously  employed)  also  its.  greater 
rirm  are  soon  rendered  adherent  to  the  anterior  por- 
tmn'of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  (synechia  posterior), 
which  membrane,  as  the  disease  advances,  becomes 
more  and  more  deprived  of  its  transparency.  Under 
E  Xer*istanc,es,  it  is  evident  that  the  power  of 
^ion  must  daily  decline,  and  that  if  this  process  of 
$w  Wlus'on  of  lymph  and  its  organization  be  not  re- 
-  , !\  t  v Powerful  measures,  the  patient  will  soon -be 
f>  V  Cable  -of  faintly  distinguishing  the  light. 
:SK  J',s\l  dp:  "  vp-desciibed  changes  are  taking  place 
White  the  auu"f  .  anlerior  portion  of  the  capsule, 
between  the  uv  •  i  ^  occurl  irig  m  the  anterior 
very  peculiar    i  •  con,inueg  tn  project  farther 

chamber;  lor  as  i  hfi  ,atter  membrane  grows  less 
.towaids  the  c0""*'  d  the  iris  seems  as  if  concealed 
aBd  less  tr*n*£?K P  ,ime  that  a  small,  yellowish-red, 
in  a  mist,  at  the  s.m,>  g{  nf)e  or  more  p|ace3  lo. 

mnrl  promu'ence  -         »    grea!er  and  |esser  rings 


pel  her,  (telle 


^afterward  to  be  a  small  abscess, 


of  the  'h  is,  and  l|W£JK  s  its  contents  into  the 

winch,  ultimately  nnr si   -  J  ions  a  true  hypopium. 

anterior  chamber,  and ,  inu u  b  1 1Utle  cyst  BUll 
For  several  days,  the  flakes  oi 


connected  with  the  Iris,  may  be  seen  floating  In  th. 
Z .eous  humour,  until  they  gradually  disappear 
When  there  is  not  merely  one  but  several  of  these  lit- 
tle abscesses,  savs  Boer,  the  greater  pait  ol  the  anterior 
chamber  may  be  filled  with  matter,  so  that  little  more 
of  the  iris  can  be  distinguished.   In  weak  subjects,  at 
this  period  of  suppuration,  blood  may  not  unfrequently 
be  perceived  in  the  chamber  ol  the  .eye;  a  clrcum- 
stance  regarded  by  Beer  as  a  very  unfavourable  omen 
in  respect  to  the  recovery  of  sight,  as,  in  such  cases^ 
portions  of  blond  and  matter  are  apt  to  he  in  the  pd* 
terior  chamber  entangled  in  the  lymph.    Accofqlrtg  to 
the  same  author,  the  matter  in  the  anterior  chamber  b 
at  last  absorbed ;  the  pupil,  if  it  has  been  concealed, 
can  again.be  seen,  but  it  appears  angular  and  very 
turbid;  and  in  consequence  of  the  layer  of  lymph  in 
the  posterior  chamber,  the  eyesight  is  exceedingly  di- 
minished, or  even  reduced  to  the  mere  power  of  know, 
ing  light  from  darkness.   Such,  says  Bcei>is  the  course 
of  the  second  stage  of  idiopathic  iritis,  wjien  the  In- 
flammation has  not  extended  far  beyond  its  proper 
focus,  and  has  been  principally  confined  to  the  iris, 
corpus  ciliare,  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  and  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  sclerotica.    But«if  it  should  spread 
more  deeply  to  the  vitreous  humour,  the  retina,  the 
meinbrana  Ruyschiana,-  and  the  choroides,  symptoms 
of  internal  ophthalmy  (strictly  so  called)  then  occur 
with  great-vehemence  in  the  first  stage,  and.jU  the  ter- 
mination of  the  second,  the  eyesight  is  for  evej  CI 
tainly  destroyed  in  such  a  degree  that  not  the  least 
lerception  of  light  remains ;  and  even  if  the  patient 
should  think  that  he  can  distinguish  it,  the  feel  is  only 
a  deception  ;  a  developement  of  light  within  the  eye 
itself  •  of  which  the  surgepn  may  easily  assure  himself, 
by  placing  the  patient  with  his  back  towards  the  light, 
and  asking  him  to  point  out  where  it  is ;  or  by  putting 
him' directly  opposite  a  window,  and  moving  the  hand 
slowly  along  before  his  eyes;  of  which  proceeding  the 
patient  will  be  quite  unconscious,  The  effects  left  ia 
the  eye  after  such  an. iritis,  and  indicating, its  mis- 
chievous extension,  are  so  characteristic,  that  on  the 
first  inspection  of  the  eye  no  surgeon  can  entertain  a 
doubt  of  the  deeper  textures  of  the  eye  having  been  in- 
volved in  the  inflammation.    But  when  idiopathic  mill 
extends, rather  to  tljeexternal  than  tlie  deep  textures  of 
the  eye,  the  swelled  iris,  as  early  as  the  end  pf  the  fiist 
Sta^e  approaches  so  near  the  cornea,  whichgrowsb»» 
and  less  clear,  that  they  seem  as  if  they  were  adheient 
ere  the  second  stage  has  commenced.   And,  indeed, 
on  the  accession  of  this  stage,  they  actually  adhere 
together  at  every  point,  either  directly  or  wiffi  the  ft) 
lervention  of  a  mass  of  coagulating  lymph,   in  the 
first  event,  at  the  end  of  the-second  stage,  the  cornea 
forms  a  conical  protuberance,  and  a  total  staphyloma 
arises  (see  Staphyloma) ;  but  in  the  second,  the  cornea 
is  said  not  to  undergo  this  changf  On  the  contrary, 
it  becomes  rather  flat,  and  on  account' of  the  layer  of 
organized  lymph  which  fills  up  the  space  between  the 
cornea  and  iiis,  little  of  the  latter  membrane  can.  b» 
discerned,  and  what  can  be  seen  appears  to  have  ill 
organization  entirely  subverted.    Whdn  idiopathio 
iritis  in  its  first  stage  extends  its  effects  directly  over 
the  whole  eyeball,  the  eye  becomes  nearly  or  quits  M- 
stroyed.  in  the  same  manner  as  in  cases  of  violent  acute 

ophthalmy.   .  „ 

The  causes  which  give  rise  tq  idiopathic  iritis  musi 
always  be  such  as  operate  directly  upon  the  iris;  and 
hence  the  disorder  is  usually  a  consequence  of  injuria 
and  wounds  of  the  'eye,  produced  by  accident  or  in 
operations.  And,  says  Beer,  although  rheumatic  in- 
flammation'of  the  eye,  when  neglected  or  wronei? 
treated,  may  at  length  affect  the  iris  and  adjacent  lei- 
lures,  yet  such  an  iritis  is/but  a  secondary  effect,  de- 
rived from  the  pre-existing  rheumatic  ophthalmy.  AH 
injuries  in  which  the  weapon  or  instrument  has  more 
or  less  pressed  against,  pushed,  irrita'ed,  or  violently 
bruised,  or  torn  the  iris  itself,  and  all  largish  wounds 
of  the  cornea,  are  to  be  accounted  the  principal  et- 
ching causes  of  idiopathic  iritis.  Hepce  extraction  ol 
the  cataract  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  this  in 
flammation,  when  the  flap  of  the  cornea  is  ke  pt  too 
long  opened,  and  the  iris  is  hurt  with  any  blunt  instru- 
ment; when  the  incision  in  the  cornea  is  too  small, 
and  a  hard  cataract  pushes  the  iris  between  the  lipsot 
the  wound,  and  is  slowly  pressed  out  of  the  eye  ;  wWJ 
many  pieces  of  the  cataract  break  off",  and  it  is  tier.* 
sary  repeatedly  to  introduce  Daniel's  scoop  for  their 
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removal :  or  when,  notwithstanding  the  operator  pro- 1  anterior  chamber,  that  nearly  all  this  cavity,  or  at  least 
ct-eds  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  the  patient  is  exees-  the  hall'  of  it,  is  filled  up,  though  alter  absoi  plioii  some 
sively  timid  and  unmanageable,  ov  particularly  irrita-  ™ 
ble  and  prone  to  inflaifimation.  This  form,  of  iritis  is 
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also  produced  by  couching,  reclination  through  the 
sclerotica,  keratonyxis,  and  operations  for.  artificial 
pupil.  Nor,  as,  Beer  observes,  is  it  at  all  Surprising 
that  iritis  should  follow  these  last  operations,  as  the  sur- 
geon hag  often  to  <hiedd!e  with-an  iris  that  has  bee^i 
already  violently  inflamed.    ■  "  ..'.'» 

Ptognosis  in  thcxftrst  stage*  Serious  as  the  disorder 
always  is,  important  as  the  textures  are  \r\  which  tlje 
inflammation  is  most  severe,  and  quickly  as  vision  may 
be  for  ever  annihilated  by  it,  jet,  say*  Beer-,  the  prog- 
nosis in  the  first  stage  ie  very  favourable,  when  the 
true  nature  of  the  case  is  a^once  understood,  and 
treated  as  it  'Ought  to  be.  Tjie  prognosis  is  the  must 
favourable  wberl  Mednflarnmation  is  not  extensive; 
but  it  must  be  very  reserved  when  the  inflammation 
extends  cither  deeply  backwards,  forwards,  or  in  both 
directions:  Beer  remarks,  that  when  iritis  is  purely 
idiopathic,  and  judiciously  treated  in  its  first  stage,  it 
is  incredible  with  what  rapidity  its  effects  recede. 
When  it  is  produced  immediately  by  an  injury  of  the 
iris  itself,  and  some  part  of  this  membrane  is  ir.ru,  the 
risk  ol  the  inflammation  is  not  the  only  thing  for  con- 
sideration; for  ihe  chanoe«of%Uu3  function  of  the  iris 
bejng  permanently  impaired  by  the  injury  must  also  be 
taken  into  the  account.  And,  says  Beer,  as  in  these 
fevere  injuries  of  the  eyeball,  it  is  impossible  to  foretei 
-What  may  be  the  result  of  lire  inflammation,  it  is  a 
>  «ood  maxim  always  either  t'cvdefer  making  any*  prog- 
nosis, or  to  deliver  only  a  doubtful  one.  When  idio- 
pathic iritis  lias  already  changed  either  into  a  complete 
internal  ophthalmy,  or  into  a  violent  inflammation  of 
the  whole  eyeball,  no  incautious  promises  should  be 
made  about  the  recovery  of  the  eyesight,  or  even  about 
preserving  the  shape  of  the  eye. 

Prognosis  in  the  second  stage.  Though,  says  Beer, 
this  is  much  fess  tavourable  than  in  the  first  stage  vet 
ju-  proper  measures  be  not  deferred,  a  perleet  recovery 
of  the  eye  may  often  be  effected.   Here  a  great  deal  de 
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power  of  distinguishing  light  may  return,  little  oi  no 
hope. can  be  entertained  of  any  ellei  tual  benefit  from  a 
future  operation  fa/an  artificial  pupil.  When,  at  the 
'termination  of  the  first  stage,  the  cornea  is  so  severely 
inflamed,  that  the  iris  almost  touches  this  membrane  m 
!}s  unjrarisparept  thickened  state,  all  prospect  of  sav- 
ing the  eyesight  is  over,  and  it  will  be  fortunate  if  the 
natural  shape  pf  the  eye  can  now  be  preserved,  and  the 
formation  of  a  staphyloma  of  the  «ornea  prevented. 
Wlisn.the  layer  of  lymph  between  the  cornea  and  the 
iris  is  extensive,  and  considerable*  blood-vessels  can 
be  seen  proceeding  into  it  from  the  iris,  Beer  says,  no- 
thing will  succeed  in  re-establishing  vision.  Ami  in  ob- 
serves, that  whenjait  idiopathic  iritis,  at  the  close  of  its 
first  stage,  has  changed  into  a  true  internal  ophthalmy, 
and  the  pupil  is  already  quite  blocked  up,  so  that  even 
the  light  cannot  ibe  distinguished!  the'recovery  of  sight 
is  quite  impossible,  and  the  surgeon  must  make  every 
exertion  to  prevent  the  shape  of  the  organ  from  being 
destroyed,  fifthis  disease,  says  Beer,  a  relapse,  even 
when  the  inflammation  has  not  bi  en  very. considerable 
in  the  first  atiack,  almost  constantly  ends  in  partial  or 
complete  blindness  of  the  affected  eye,  as  the  progress 
of  the  case  is»so' rapid  ihaf*ihere  is  hot  tune  Enough  to 
render  effectual  assistance. 

Beer  directs  idiopathic  iritis  to  be  treated  in  its  first 
stage i  Jike  a  case  of  pure  internal  ophlhalmy,  the  prac- 
tice being  somew  hat  modified,  however,  according  to 
the  direction  and  degree  in  which  the  inflammation  has 
spread,  when  the  surgeon  is  first  consulted.  When  the 
■inanimation  continues  a  good  while  limited,  or  spreads 
but  very  gradually  to  the  outer  texture  of  the  eyeball 
general  apd'local  antiphlogistic  remedies  are  to  be  em- 
ployed with  moderation;  but  if  it  immediately  extend 
itself  to  the  innermost  parts  of  the  eye,  or  both  inwards 
and  outwards  together,  and  threatens  to  end  in  a  uni- 
versal inflammation  of  the  eyeball,  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment must  be  most  rigorously  adopted.— (Beer  )  This 
author  then  notices  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  case 
when,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  the  eyesHn 


H  pgste  ior  chamber,  and  oT  u^uY S.  l/ifbe  ^gF&Fj^iF""^  thP  "is  *  close  to  the 
plain  to  the  naked  eye,  that  no  coaeulalin"  Ivnthh nSf  a  '  d  tl,ere  ,s  danSer  of  a  staphyloma.  In  this 
m  that  chamber  behind  the  comSp  pfl  17 igh  dt^TYead  him  T**'  *  *W?>™*™  "f  this  last 
ravish  filaments  are  discernible  wit)  a  ma».,ifv  n"  vvmVh  r  rttli  SUTst  a  p,an  (l),e  Propriety  of 
p!S/XC'7.he'frta  "W}'W"y         ^'l^-'d    e       I  "il  rhnV^'.lir.',1^  .^^f J?  ^^iconj,  which  is^nothing 

le 


g,ass>  "      •'»»«  r'y  a  m°  ™r  *om  behind  the"  pgl  I  CTXiT^         8^MoBh  which  is  nothing 
%  .»?  I*  J  if. the  colour  merely  of  Sie-  by st  i^l^X ^  ta  ^  iB^mulo^ 

i  circle  ot  the  iris  be  changed,  while  no  litt'e  rvVnf  nn,  f  ?  the  eye  several  ti,,ies  a  day  with  lauda- 
maner  a  yet  formed  on  tin  rlK.mW  afflw£!^K  ¥**«t       with  a  view  of  doing  what 

,,.-","S  '  N j"  »  »»-«  degree,  bSgM  ew        fe,  V'conSr  ^  rT^  °f  itUS 

:nbmaph(.S(im„„j„,„i  7_™"_  If  ?"£'  Ine  continuance  of  the  secretion  of  which  is 


,     .,   «  Lilian  ueKiee,  oeinfsoniewhar 

f%«>;       complaint  may  beso  pOmpSS^ 
roper  means,  that  not  a  vestige  of  it  wi I  rem-in 

 U,«.„r,iXy„SeSi::?,,,,e 

what  altered  ■  n.ui  n,I  °  "c  e.nr  tbe  ins  is  some- 
«eaed- Sh  "h.  i^P  >we,r  of  v,sion  is  seriously  les- 

weak;  ilie  j  ,,  ii„„  ;  '  '  w'"  '"r  ever  conti- 
regain  £  ,  ^  'ednm  n,  f  °f  the,ifis  will  never 
<-r  less  angql", ^  and  the  nunH  C0Ilstam|y  ''emain  more 
••'-«r  shining  h  ackncls  whirl,  "-ever  assume  again  the 
age,  it  naturally  eSt^  4;,  PerSOns  no!  of  ^ 
^uete  of  I/,,  "  '  -1  U^ere  remwiable  are 
n'«"er  has  been  LZ  nn  ,i  !\  e"  f  Js,,,a"  "f 
;    into  the  Zlrin  S'  a"d  disc'iarged  its 

"ever  entirely  wm^Atf??™^*  the 
:"  ""'  Rrsl  visit  of  the  ,  , 'L,  AccnnUnS  to  Beer,  whew 
<  d  by  Ifie  effi„j0„  „r  h  ,  f, ,  ' '  V1V"n  18  ^"ite  '"terrupt- 
•o  thai  the  ^?^&mty-V<^to*to«*b*, 
with  the  affected I  eve  ^ 'onger  perceive  any  objec 
«•»  liffiit  h  '1  "°"Sn  "PaWe  of  distinguishing 

pupil  i  at  the  am  "i"nCS  °f  s°™  ^  '•  wh«n.ill 


somo  ri        e      iccovery  oi  tne  sigiu  at 
b«  th„  r     e  0f  llenefit  »>ay  be  subsequently  afforded 
in     e.     matl0n  of  an  artificial  pupil.    If,  says  Beer, 
llni       3  C8se'  matter  Tias  been  effused,. from  several 
"e  8uPPurating  points  of  the  u  is,  so  copiously  into  the 


c„t  i   "mUIh,c  ui  uie  secretion  or  which  ia 

m -  Tnec^ZTT1  °*™"lmy*  b^  "ere,  he 

dife  tio n  i "  wi  c  /the  tSJSTtft  *'Uteniion  to  tl,e 
n,        .       wiiieu  me  innammation  extends  it«elf  in 

e  first  stage,  so  that  the  treatment  nmy  h. Treaulated 
^ZfA^b\  Beer  3180  a^isL  g'reaf  at^- 
chamber  P  ,  lhe  ^ffu?'on  of  ^'"P"  in  the  posterior 
Awards  the  end  of  the  second  stage, 
mucn  may  be  done  which  would  afterward  be  tU 
J, ,H \f  ,u  W  ,n  the  surgeor>  perceives,  tc-wards  the 
ena  of  the  second  ctage,  that  the  layer  of  lymph  in  the 
postenoi  chamberdoesnot completely  prevent,  thoughit 
seriously  diminishes  vision,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  re- 
main in  the  same  state  after  the  termination  of  the  se- 
cond stage,  Beer  recommends  topical  applications  to  the 
eye,  and,  if  these  prove  unavailing,  internal  alterative 
medicines,  and  even  mercury,  which,  he  says,  when 
tire  treatment  is  judiciously  conducted,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  Here,  also,  he  observes,  another  deviation 
must  be  made  from  the  usual  practice  in  the  second 
stage  of  ophthalmy:  calomel  joined  with  opium,  is  to 
be  exhibited  with  calamus  aromaticus,  bark,  &c.  Ex- 
ternally, Beer  speaks  highly  of  the  benefit  of  a  colly- 
riuni,  containing  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  without 
any  mucilage,  but  with  a  considerable  addition  of  the 
vinous  tincture  of  opium.  When  these  remediescease 
to  be  efficacious,  or  the  eye  cannot  bear  fluid  applica- 
tions, as  is  sometimes  the  case,  Beer  recommends  a  bit 
of  the  following  salve  to  be  smeared  once  a  day  be 
tween  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and  allowed  slowly  to 
melt  there,  and  become  diffused  over  the  eye :  ft.  Bu- 
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tyri  recentis  insulsi  3ij.  Hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi  ru- 
bri  gr.  Tj.  Extract,  opii  gr.  viij.  M.  liter  also  states, 
that  rubbing  a  little  mercurial  ointment,  with  which 
some  opium  is  blended,  once  a  day  into  the  eyebrow, 
will  greatly  promote  the  removal  of  the  lymph  effused 
in  tije  posterior  chamber. — (B.  1,  p.  450.) 

Excellent  as  Beer's  description  of  idiopathic  iritis 
certainly  is,  there  are  some  imperfections  in  his  method 
of  treatment.  1st,  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  he 
insists  sufficiently  upon  the  necessity  of  taking  away 
a  very  large  quantity  of  blood  at  the  cpmmencementof 
the  case,  and  of  repeating  the  general  and  topical  bleed- 
ing, until  the  circulation  is  duly  lowered,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  inflammation  checked.  2dly,  Though 
his  recommendation  of  rigorous  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment implies  the  approbation  both  of  bleeding  and  ca- 
thartics, he  says  nothing  of  the  use  of  moderate  doses 
of  tartarized  antimony,  in  weakening  the  pulse,  a  prac- 
tice highly  praised  by  the  late  Mr.  Saunders— (  On  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  p.  26,  Sno.  1811.)  3dly,  If  mercury  has 
the  power  of  arresting  acute  inflammation  of  the  iris, 
"both  prior  to  and  after  the  •effusion  of  adhesive  mat- 
ter," and  of  rapidly  removing,  "  by  an  excitement  of 
the  absorbing  system,  peculiar  to  itself,  the  newly- 
effused  matter"  (Travers,  Synopsis,  <$-c.  p.  291),  then 
Beer  must  delay  too  long  the  employment  of  this  pow- 
erful medicine,  since  he  does  not  commence  its  use  un- 
til the  close  of  the  second  stage,  when  he  has  found 
that  the  absorption  of  the  effused  lymph  cannot  be  ef- 
fected by  other  means.  4thly,  Beer  entirely  overlooks 
the  important  utility  of- belladonna  and  hyoscyamus  in 
producing  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  whereby  adhesions 
of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  or  to  the  cornea 
itself,  may  frequently  be  prevented,  or  their  ill  effects 
considerably  lessened.  Belladonna  (says  Mr.  Saun- 
ders), "if  properly  applied  to  the  eye, during  the  adhe- 
sive process  of  inflammation,  will  cause  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  iris  to  expand  and 'recede  from  the  axis  of 
the  pupil,  and  will  thus  overcome  the  restraint  arisjnr 
from  the  agglutination  of  lymph,  by  elongating  the  or 
ganized  bands  which  connect  the  iris  and  capsule,  if 
they  have  not  been  of  long  duration.  Thus,  the  adhe- 
sions are  drawn.outto  a  degree  of  tenuity,  and  conse- 
quently transparency,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
light  is  admitted.  If  rhe  effect  of  the  inflammation  lins 
been  slight,  the  adhesions  will  be  trivial,  and  the  pupil 
only  slightly  irregular.  The  iris  will  retain  a  certain 
power  of  action,  and  vision  will  be  very  little  injured. 
In  general,  the  pupil  is  misshapen,  and  the  iris  per- 
fectly fixed;  but  if  the  aperture  be  of  sufficient  size, 
and  the  capsule  not  rendered  too  opaque,  the  patient 
will  enjoy  a  very  useful  degree  of  sight."—  (Saunders, 
p.  32.)  Respecting  belladonna,  it  is  observed  by  Lan- 
genbeck,  that,  as  all  applications  directly  to  the  inflamed 
eye  itself  are  frequently  hurtful,  and  render  it  still  more 
painful  and  irritable,  il  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  extract 
of  belladonna  be  smeared  upon  the  eyebrow,  instead 
of  puting  a  solution  of  it  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  conjunctiva.— (JVeue  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  23G.)  The  same 
author  expresses  his  attachment  to  Beer's  method  of  rub- 
bing mercurial  ointment  with  opium  into  the  eyebrows  ; 
and  after  dwelling,  with  due  force,  on  thenecessity  of  co- 
pious and  repeated  bleedings,  leeches,  evacuations,  See. 
he  cautions  practitioners  not  to  be  led  into  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  efficacy  of  belladonna  will  supersede 
the  occasion  for  taking  away  blood.  He  even  declares, 
that,  during  the  first  vehemence  of  the  inflammation, 
the  application  is  quite  inefficient,  and  that  it  frequently 
will  not  succeed  in  producing  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
before  bleeding  has  been  practised.  "  If  (says  Langen- 
beck)  bleeding  is  to  be  useful  in  iritis,  it  must  be  copi- 
ous, and  often  repealed." 

Specific  Cases  of  Iritis.  The  foregoing  observations 
refer  to  idiopathic  iritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  iris  un- 
complicated with  any  specific  disease.  But  tTiere  is  an 
iritis  which  "appears  in  company  with  rheumatism  of 
'  the  chronic  form ;  sometimes  with  gput;  with  the  con- 
stitutional sighs  of  the  lues  venerea ;  and  during  or  fol- 
lowing the  action  of  mercury  upon  the  system.*'— 
(Trailers,  Surgical  Essays,  part  l,p.  59.) 
■  Mr  Hunter  entertains  doubts  whether  any  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes  ate  syphilitic,  and  he  appears  to 
found  his  opinion.' upon  two  circumstances:  one  is, 
that  if  such  cases  be  venereal,  the  disease  is  very  dff- 
ferent-from  what  it  is  when  it  attacks  other  parts,  and 
is  attended  with  more  pairi  than  venereal  inflamma- 
tion arising  from  an  affection  of  the  constitution:  the 


second  is,  that  he  never  saw  these  cases  attended  with 
such  ulceration  as  occurs  when  the.  complaint  invades 
the  mouth,  throat,  and  tongue.— {Htrnter  on  the  Vene- 
real Disease,  p.  324.)   On  the  other  hand,  the  gene- 
rality of  modem  surgeons  believe  in  the  reality  of 
venereal  ophtlialmy,  though  their  accounts  of  the 
symptoms  and  appearances  of  the  complaint  .are  in 
some  respects  discordant.    Scarpa  says,  the  venereal 
ophtlialmy  is  peculiar  in  not  discovering  manifest  signs 
of  inflammation,  stealing  on  clandestinely,  without 
much  uneasiness.  .It  afterward  relaxes  the  vessels  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  lining  of  the  palpebral,  and  change* 
the  secretion  of-ileibomius's  glands.  In  time,  it  causes 
ulceration  of  the  margins  of  the  eyelids;' the  cilice  fall 
off,  and  the  cornea  grows  opaque.    In  the  worst  stage 
1t  excit.es  itching  in  the  eyes,  which  is  exasperated  at 
night,  and  abates  in  violence  towards  'morning,  us  (In 
almost  all  the  effects  of  syphilis.    It  never  attains  the 
state  of  chemosis.    Willi  the  exception  of  I  lie  veneri'iil 
ophtlialmy  in  the  form  of  iritis,  I  cannot  discover  that 
any  thing  very  certain  has  yet  b^en  made  out  By  this 
observation,  however,  it  is  not  meant  to  assert,  tbat 
casgs  Corresponding  to  Scarpa's  description  do  not  pre- 
sent themselves,  and  may  not  be  relieved  by  his  method 
of  treatment;  but  that  their  venereal  cjiaractei  Ib  do| 
fairly  proved.     In  examples  like  these  described  bj 
Scarpa,  the  decoct,  sarsap.,  the  oxyuiuriate  of  mer- 
cury, rnezereon,  guaiacum,  and  even  rnerCurial  im 
tions,  may  be  employed  with  leeches  and  blisters. 
Scarpa  particularly  recommends  a  collyriuni  made 
with  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury.    When  the  eyelid! 
are  ulcerated,  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nirrali,  weak- 1 
ened  at  first  with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  Ol  >!ir 
unguentum cetaceum,  is  the  best  topical  application 

The  iris  is  now  supposed  to  be  more  liable  than  an- 
other part  of  the  eye  to  venereal  inflammation.— 
(  fVardrop's  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Jlnat-  of  the  F.yt 
vol.  2,  p.  36.)  The  case  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Saqndere 
who  recommends  the  vigoious  exhibition  of  hu  m  nry 
and  the  use  of  belladonna-  Its  symptoms  and  treat- 
mfftit,  however,  have  been  more  particularly  detailed 
by  Beer. —  {Lehre  von  den  J3iigtnkr.  b.  I,  p.  553.)  As 
tlus  case  and  some  other  specific  forms  of  iritis  are 
described  in  the  two  last  editions  of  the  First  Lines  of 
Surgery,  I  need  here  only  reler  the  reader  to  that  pub- 
lication, and  to  a  few  works  containing  additional  In 
formation  on  iritis  in  general ;  as  Saunders's  Treatis 
on  some  Practical  Points,  relating  to  Diseaies  of  tht 
Eye,  p.  21,  Svo.  1811;  and  particularly  the  later  edi- 
tions, in  which  the  utility  of  mercurials  is  noticed.' 

In  the  article  Hypopivm  I  have  referred  to  an  early 
case,  in  which  the  quick  exhibition  of  mercury  and  iti 
gooB  effects  were  exemplified  in  ("icrmnny.  ButwhOT 
ever  claims  the  continental  surgeons  may  have  respect- 
ing the  first  administration  of  mercury  in  iritis,  I  be- 
lieve it  a  justice  due  to  Dr.  Farre  and  Mr.Travers  to 
state,  that  these  gentlemen  have  undoubtedly  given,  not 
only  the  best  practical  directions  on  the  nibjeot',  bsl 
laid  the  greatest  stiess  upon  the  necessity  of  the  prac- 
tice, establishing  the  efficacy  of  mercury,  as  a  means 
as  well  of  resisting  the  effusion  of  Rjmph  in  the  eye  as 
of  exciting  the  absorption  of  it  after  it  has  been  effused. 
—(See  Traners,  in  Surgical  Essays,  parti.)  Con- 
sult also  J.  retch,  Ji  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  . 
of  the  Eye,-  p.  88,  be.  Svo.  hand.  J820.  Welter's  Ma- 
nual of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Eye,  tratisl.  by 
Monteath,  8110.  Glasgow,  1821.  J.  Wardrop,  MorM 
Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  vol.  2,  chap.  20,  i>i:o.  Lond. 1B1* 
//.  B.  Schindlef,  De  Jritide  Chronica.  Vratislavm, 
1819.  .7.  A.  Schmidt,  uber  JVachstaar  und  Iritis  wth 
St.aar-  Operations,  4to.  Wein,  1801 ;  a  work  of  higti 
repute.  Carmichacl,  in'  Obs.  on  the  Specific  DisUttc 
Hops  of  Venereal  Diseases,  p.  31.  Quarterly  Jovrn 
of  Forpign  MedHcine,  JWv.  1818.  6.  Frith  m  m. 
eases  of  the  Eye,  p.  65,  ire.  cd.  2,  with  notes  by  WelbanH 
8vo.  Dond.  1826.  . 

hhmmatic  Inflammation  of  the  Eye.  According  f<> 
Mr.  Wardrop,  the  albuginea  acquires  a  brtrrt-rea 
tinge  or  an. admixture  of  yellow  "with  crimson  reel, 
which  colour*  he  supposes,  is  probably  caused  bj 'the 
serous  part  of  the  blood  "being  tinged  with  bile;  an 
effect  likelv  to  -take  place  from  the  marked  derange- 
ment of  the  biliary  organs  which  usually  accompanies 
this  disease."  Contrary  to  the  statement  of  Beer,  who 
describes  the  blood-vessels  as  being  in  clusters,  Mr. 
Wardrop  observes,  that  they  are  generally  equally  nu 
merous  over  the  whole  white  of  the  eye,  pasmng  lot 
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wards  in  nearly  straight  lines  from  Hie  posterior  part  of 
the  eyeball,  and  advancing  close  to  the;  Cbrnea ;  but 
neither  passing  over  it,  nor  leaving  the>  pale  circle 
around  it,  which  is  so  striking  when  either  the  choroid 
coat  or  the  iris  is  inflamed.  If  the  vessels'  be  closely 
examined,  the  general  redness  will  be 'found  produced 
inure  by  numerous'  small  ramifications  than  a  few 
large  trunks.  There  is  frequently  a  little  swelling  of 
the  conjunctiva  which  sometimes  forms  a  slightly  ele- 
vated ring  round  the  cornea.  In  mild  cases,  Utile 
change  takes  place  in  the  anterior  chamber  in  the  early 
stage ;  but  as  the  disease  ad vrfhees,  the  cornea  becomes 
dull  and  turbid.  U  pon  close  examination,  one-or  more 
of  the  layers  of  the, conjunctiva  on  the  cornea  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  abraded,  especially  towards  its 
•circumference.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
there  is  often  a  disagreeable  Yeeling  of  dryness  of  the 
eye ;  bat  sooner  or  later  a  wery  copious  secretion  of 
tears  takes' blace.  The  eyelids  are  observed  to  be  very 
little  affected.  ,At  first,  t,he  chief  seat  of  pain  is  gene- 
rally in  the  head,  though  sometimes  in  the  eyeball 
itself.  Mr.  VVanli op  describes  the  pain-as  usually  most 
severe  in  the  temple  of  the  affected  side,  but  lie  says 
that  it  is  often  seated  in  the  hro'vv,  the  cheek-bone,  the 
teeth,  <>r  the  lower  jaw.  "  Sometimes  the  pain  is  pre- 
cisely confined  to  one-half  of  the  head,  and  sometimes 
there  is  a  severe  pain  in  the  cavity  of  the  nose  or  in 
the  ear.  The  pains  are  more  of  a  dull  agonizing  kind 
than  acute,  and,  though  unceasing,  they  vary  much  in 
degree,  coining  on  at  times  in  very  severe  paroxysms, 
and  witli  great  violence  when  the  head  is  bent  down- 
wards. Sometimes  the  pain  is  excited  by  mereiy 
touching  the  scalp,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  rest  his 
head  on  tiie  affected  side  or  even  lean  it  on  a  pillow. 
In  mostacases  the  pain  is  said  to  he  remittent,  the  pa- 
roxysm coming  on  in  the  evening,  continuing  during 
the  night,  In  i n<_'  most  severe  about  midnight,  and 
abating  towards  morning-*'  '•)  .  1 
*  In  t(ie  eyeball,  says  Mr.  Wardrop,  the  patient  gene- 
rally complains  more  of  a  sense  of  fulness  and  disten- 
tion than  of  pain;  and  though  there  is  a  great  degree 
'of  external  redness,  the  eye  does  not  seem  to  suffer 
from  exposure  to  light;  a  point  on  which  Professor 
Bagr  delivers  a  directly 
relation  to  the  firgt  sia 
these  authors  brjtu  agrt 
as  genernlly-the  chief  se 
but  Beer  setfs  d»wn  the 
.otacked.  He  admits  : 
the  aversion  to  light 
lion.  According 


osite  statement,  at.  least,  in 
of  the  disease.  However, 
1  considering  the  sclerotica 
f  rheumatic  inflammation ; 
as  likewise  subject  to  be 
also,  that,  in  the  second  stage, 
idergoes  a  considerable  diminu- 
Mr.  Wardrop,  rheumatic  ophthal- 
my  is  always  accompanied  with  more  or  less  symp- 
tomatic lever,  severe  paroxysms  of  which  take  place 
towards  evening,  and  the  functions  of  the  prims  via:' 
•are  much  deranged,  "  the  appetite  being  impaired,  and 
the  evacuation  always  changed  in  qualityi"  In  severe 
Cases,  the  pain  in  the;  head  soon  becomes  agonizing, 
the  redness  bf- the  eyeball  increases,  the  whole  white 
of  tn*  eye  is  crowded  with  blood-vessels,  and  the  con- 
junctiva swelled.  At  leng'h  ulceration  commences  in 
the  cornea,  through  which  the  aqueous  humour  is  dis- 
charged, and  the  eyeball  collapses,  when  all  pain  ceases : 
or  abscesses  may  form  within  the  posterior  chamber 
arfd  burst  through  the  sclerotic  coal.— { fVardrop,  in 
Med.  Ch'ir.  Trans,  vol.  10  )  Beer  describes  small  wa- 
tery vesicles  as  forming  on  the  cornea  or  white  of  the 
eye,  and  changing  during  severe  pains  into  small  ulcers 
which  occasion  an  appearance,  as  if  a  small  piece 
Hrere  torn  put  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  He  adds, 
that  they  seldom  leavescars  behind ;  but  generally*little 
pits,  which  are.soon  filled  up  in  healthy  sub'ects.-2(See 
fVellcr  on,  Diseases  of  tha  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.'217.)'  •  "  * 
The  causes,  of  rheumatic  oplitliahnv  enumerated  he 
writers  are,  change  of  weather,  variation  of  tempera- 
ture, exposure-tp  damp,  a- cold  current  of  air  directly 
striking  the  eye,  and  a  constitution  disposed  to  rheu- 
matism. Mr.  Wardrop  states,  that  both  sexes  are 
equally  subject  to  the  disease;  hut  that  he  has  ob- 
served it  most  frequently  in  adults,  and  persons  of 
rather  advanced  age*  Only  one  eye  is  usually  affected  • 
and  when  the  second  is  attacked.'the  disease  is  almost 
always  less  severe  in  it  than  that  which -is  first  in- 
flamed. 

According  to  Mr.  Wardrop,  rheumatic  ophthalmy 
resembles  syphilitic  more  than  any  other  kind  of  in- 
flammation of  the  eye.  But  he  notices,  that  inrheu- 
matic  ophthalmy  the  proper  vessels  of  the  sclerotic  coat 
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are  enlarged,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  redness  being 
generally  diff  used  over  the  whole  albuginea,  whereas", 
in  syphilitic  inflammation  it  is  the  anterior  ciliary  ar- 
teries passing  along  the  sclerotica  on  their  way  to  the 
iris,  which  are  chiefly  affected;  and  hence  the  pale 
ling  which  is  always  observed  between  the  cornea 
and  the  enlarged  vessels.  Mr. Wardrop  faither  ex- 
plains, that  though  these  diseased  resemble  each  other 
in  the  pains  round  the  orbit  and  th^irevenlng  exacer- 
bation, patients  with  syphilitic  ophthidmy  always  have 
the  constitutional  symptoms  of  syphilis. 

Wnen  the  disease  has  made  much  progress,  and  the 
symptoms  have  not  yet  yielded  to  other  remedies,  Mr. 
Wardrop  recommends  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous 
humour,-as  a  practice  from  which  the  most  beneficial 
effects  may  be  expected.  After  the  operation,  (omenta- 
tious  are  tiie  only  necessary  applications  ;  but  if  the  eye 
continue  long  irritable,  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium  is 
to  be  used.  He  enjoins  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
biliary  organs  in  even^  stage  of  the  disease,  and  speaks 
highly  of  the  sudden  relief  sometimes  afforded  by  an 
emetic,  care  being  taken  to  empty  the  bowels  afterward, 
with  calomel  and  rhubarb,  or  other  purgatives.  If  the 
functions  of  the  skin  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
chill  just  before  the  attack,  this  author  prescribes  a 
couple  of  grains  of  antirnorrial  powder;  alone,  or  com- 
bined with  opium,  to  be  taken  every  four  or  six 
hours.  Little  advantage,  he  says,  is  derived  from  local 
bleeding,  and  where  venesection  may  become  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  complaint  resisting  other  means, 
it  is  to  be  practised  with  moderation. 

In  the  eariy  stage,  Mr.  Wardrop  has  fbuhd,  that  the 
pain  in  the  eye  and  eyebrow  is  sometimes  much  alle- 
viated by  a  fomentation  with  the  decoction  of  poppy- 
heads.  He  also  praises  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck  or  behind  the  ear ;  but  disapproves  of  their  being 
put  near  the  eye  itself.  Trie  vinous  tincture  of  opium, 
he  says,  is  the  only  local  application  which  he  has  ever 
seen  decidedly  beneficial ;  but  its  use  is  to  be  deferred 
till  a  late  stage  of  the  inflammation,  when  all  febrile 
symptoms  have  been  subdued.  "  After  the  prima;  vi» 
have  been  well  evacuated,  the  tongue  may  still  remain 
very  white,  and  the  pulse  quicker  than  natural."  In 
this  state,  small  doses  of  bark,  either  alone  or  with 
the  mineral  acids,  will  be  most  serviceable. — (  Wardrop, 
in  Med.  Ghir.  Trans,  vol.  10.)  The  outlines  of  Beer's 
practice  may  be  given  very  briefly:  in  the  first  stage,' 
he  applies  a  leech  to  the  inner  canthus,  and  covers  the 
eye  with  a  cold  poultice,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
vinegar  in  the  water  with  which  it  is  made.  Diapho- 
retics are  also  prescribed.  In  the  second  stage,  guaia- 
cum,  camphor,  arnica,  antimonials,  blisters  to  the 
neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  frictions  with  opium  over  the 
eyebrows,  and  covering  the  eyes  with  bags  of  aromatic 
herbs  and  camphor,  are  the  means  of  relief.  When 
abrasions  or  ulcerations  exist  on  the  conjunctiva,  scle- 
rotica, or  cornea,  a  collyrium  of  the  lapis  divinus,  with 
a  large  addition  of  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  is 
commended;  or  if  the  ulcers  are  large,  and  on  the 
cornea  itself,  they  may  be  touched  with  the  latter  tinc- 
ture by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil.  After  each  use 
of  the  collyrium,  Beer  covers  the  eye  again  with  the 
hags  of  aromatic  herbs  and  camphor. — (See  Welter  on 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  218.)  Respecting  the 
last,  application,  I  have  already  expressed  my  belief, 
that  it  is  one  which  is  not  likely  to  obtain  credit  among 
English  surgeons. 

Scrofulous  Ophthnlmy.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  case  is,  that  it  is  not  attended  with  pain.  -  As  Dr. 
Frick  observes,  the  same  fact  is  remarked  with  respect 
to  scrofulous  inflammation  in  other  parts:  it  is  every 
where  characterized  by  a  dulness  of  sensibility.— ( On 
Dis.  of  the  Eye,  p.  33,  ed.  2.)  According  to  Mr.  Tra- 
vels, when  strumous  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
lias  not  proceeded  to  change  of  texture,  it  is  not 
marked  by  any  prominent  local  character.  "  The  vas- 
cularity is  inconsiderable.  This  inflammation  some- 
times accompanies  pustule  of  the  scleiolic  conjunc- 
tiva, in  which  case  the  vascularity  is  diffused,  instead 
of  being  partial  as  in  pure  pustular  inflammation,  and 
the  intolerance  of  light  characteristic  of  the  strumous 
inflammation  is  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
It  accompanies  also  the  morbid  secretion  of  the  lids 
when  the  eyeball  becomes  affected  by  the  acuteness 
and  duration  of  that  disease,  and  the  pustule  op  the 
cornea,  especially  the  variolous  pustule.  In  its  simplest 
form,  it  is  almost  peculiar  to  young  children,  sta 
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nonary,  marked  by  a  very  slight  redness  of  the  sc.e- ,  ^ffffiSS  f^SM^JS 
rotic  conjunctiva,  and  the_greatest  possible  degree  of    or  When  HS^  ^  ^  b,ood         ,,,  (.mnhi 

nation  wilti  sucli  symptoms,  the  habit  of  body  be  weak 
and  irritable  ;  subject  to  spasms,  hypochondriasis,  &c. : 
then  it  is"  manifest,  that  the  chronic  ophthalmy  is 
connected  with  a  general  impairment  of  the  nervous 

Sy2.eBesides  extraneous  bodies  lodged  between  the 
palpebra;  and  eyeball,  the  inversion,  of  the  cilia;,  and 
hair's  growing  TromHhe  caruncula  lachrymalis;  ulcers 
of  the  cpmea  ;  prolapsus  oT'lhe  iris ;  herpetic  ulcera 
tions  of  Hie  margins  of  the  eyelids  ;  a  morbid  secre 
tion  from  the  Meibomian  glands;  a  diseased  ••nl;...-,- 
ment  of  the  cornea,  or  of  the  whole  globe  of  the  eye> 
&c,  may  occasion  and  maintain  chronic  ophihaliny  - 
It  is  only  my  part  here  to  mention  such  remote  causes; 
for  the  particular  treatment  of  them  is  desc-iiUd  n 
other  articles. — (See  Cornea,  Ulcers  of ;  Iris,  Protat- 
sus  of;  Lippitudo;  Staphyloma;  Hydr  ophthalmia. 
Trichiasis,  c$-c.) 

3.  The  cure  of  the  second  stage  of  acute  ophtlialmy 
may  be  retarded  by  the  prevalence  of  scrofula  in  the  sys- 
tem, or  by  small  pox  affecting  the  eyes.  According 
to  Scarpa,  chronic  ophtlialmy  is  also  sometimes  a  con- 
sequence of  luesrvenerea;  but  I  know  nothing  certain 
on  this  subject  in  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  in 
the  foregoing  columns. 

When  chronic  ophtlialmy  depends  upon  prelerna- 
tural  irritability,  the  internal  exhibition  of  bark  with 
valerian  is  proper;  animal  food  of  easy  flige'ifloil 
gelatinous  and  farinaceous  broths ;  wine  in  modera- 
tion; gentle  exercise ;  living  in  salubrious  and  mild, 
situations ;  are  all  severally  productive  of  benefit.  Ex- 
ternally, the  applications  should  be  of  the  sedative/Sad 
corroborant  kind;  such  as  aromatic  spirituous vapoun 
(from  the  spiritus  ammon.  ciiinp.)  applied  to  the  eye 
through  a  funnel  for  half  an  hour,  three  or  font  turn  s 
a  day";  and  the  eyelids  and  eyebrows  may  also  be 
rubbed  with  the  linimentum  camphorse. 

Patients,  both  during  the  treatment  and  after  tin 
cure,  must  refrain  from  straining  the  eye,  and  imme- 
diately the  least  uneasiness  is  felt,  must  desist  frnrr 
exercising  it.  When  they  write  or  read,  it  should  con- 
stantly be  in  a  steady,  uniform  light;  and  too  little,  ;i- 
well  as  too  much  exercise  of  the  organ,  aggravates  thi 
disease.  •  Having  once  begun  to  use  spectacles,  they 
should  never  study,  nor  survey  minute  objects  vvitfiuu' 
them.— (Scarpa.) 

Intermittent  Ophthalmy.  It  is  the  character  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  ophthalmy,  like  the  rheumatic  and  vene- 
real, to  be  liable  to  periodical  exacerbations;  bin  I  aq 
not  certain  that  there  are  any  cases  specifically  claim 


intolerance  (of  light):'  The  same  author  attributes 
the  disease  to  a  morbid  sympathy  of  the  retina  with 
the  secreting  surfaces  of  the  prima;  via;  and  skin. 
The  following  is  the  treatment  proposed  by  Mr.  Tra- 
vers,  for  each  form  of  scrofulous  ophthalmy : 

1.  Strumous  inflammation  without  change  of  texture, 
vascularity  more  or  less,  intolerance  (of  light)  exces- 
sive. Calomel  and  opium  at  night;  emetic  tartar  to 
continued  nausea;  gentle  alvine  evacuants;  diapho- 
retic drinks;  large  open  blister  on  the  nape  ot  the 
neck  -  leeches;  tepid  bath;  tepid  or  cold  water  washes 
as 'most  agreeable;  vapour  of  opium;  large  bonnet 
shade;  no  bandages;  spacious  airy  apartments;  and 
light  bed  clothing. 

2  With  recent  diffused  opacity  of  the  corneal  con- 
junctiva, and  vessels  raised  upon  and  over  shooting 
the  corneal  margin.  Calomel  and  opium  to  slight  ptya- 
ilism-  purgatives  on  alternate  days;  leeches;  blisters 
alternated  behind  the  ears  and  on  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  temples.  As  the  acute  stage  passes  off,  repeated 
circular  sections  of  the  vessels  on  the  sclerotica,  near 
the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

3.  With  herpetic  ulcers  of  the  cornea.  The  same ; 
blisters  on  the  temples:  as  the  inflammation  yields, 
solut.  argent,  nitrat. ;  vin.  opii ;  solul.  cupr.  sulph. ;  di- 
late zinc  lot  on. 

4.  With  pvstules.  If  partial,  weak  zinc,  or  alum 
lotion-  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrat. :  occasional  brisk  purga- 
tives • '  infusion  of  roses  with  additional  acids ;  tonic 
bitter's;  colun.ba;  gentian,  &c. ;  blisters  behind  the 
ears,  repeated  if  necessary :  if  the  vascularity  is  dif- 
fused by  the  m  implication  of  pustules  or  the  duration 
of  inflammatiov,  with  irritability  to  light,  treatment  as 
in  strumous  inflammation  without  breach.  Ung.  sub- 
acet.  plumbi.  -  ■,  '    •        ^  A-' 

5  With  inflanmatioii  of  the  follicles  and  puriform 
discharge.  Ac  ive  measures  at  first,  but  not  long  con- 
tinued. Blister-; :  when  becoming  chronic,  with  thick- 
ened lids,  scari  icalions  ;  zinc,  alum,  or  copper  wash, 
dilute;  ung.  hyor.  nitrat.;  hydr.  nitr.  oxyd.  ;  subacet. 
cupri;  tonics  snd  sedatives:  if  obstinate,  issue  or 
seton.   '  ,  .  .  „  .,  •  -'  -  4 

6.  Convalescent  state.  Infusion  of  roses  ;  casca 
riltaf  columba;  decoction  of  bark,  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric or  nitric  acid ;  steel,  rhubarb,  and  soda  ;  or 
magnesia,  as  aperients  ;  tonic  collyria  and  gently  sti- 
mulant ointments  ;  nutritive  diet ;  country  air ;  shower 
or  sea-bath  in  the  warm  months— ( Travers  s  Synopsis, 

*  WhenTtooktt  the  discordant  accounts  of  whatare 


called  scrofulous  affections  of  the  eye,  and  the^differ. 
ence  of  practi 

the  subject  with  an  impression 


i  -a  a  V„n  i™  rfifFprenr'  writers  I  leave    ing  the  name  of  intermittent  ophthalmy.    The  late  Mr. 
ence  of  practice  la  d  ^^^^SIJ^.    Ware,  however,  has  noticed  some  example,  which  hi- 

■  -  -  remitted,  or  at  least  remitted,  at  slated  periods.  In 
these,  he'did  not  find  bark  so  useful  as  in  scrofulous 
ophthalmy  ;  but  he  had  seen  the  most  beneficial  e&Ctl 
produced  by  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  sometimes 
joined  with  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

Variolous  Ophthalmy.  >  As  the  small-pox  inoculation  ' 
has  at  present  almost  generally  been  abandoned  by  the 
faculty  in  favour  of  the  vaccine  disease,  there  seem- 
less  occasion  now  for  detailing  circumstantially  a  very 
obstinate  species  of  ophthalmy,  induced  by  the  .former 
comprint.  When  the  small-pox  eruption  is  very  abun- 
dant in  the  face,  it  causes  a  considerable  swelling  of  toil 
part  of  the  body  •  the  eyelids  become  tumefied,  the  eye* 
redden,  and  there  ensues  a  discharge  of  a  very  thick 
adhesive  matter,  which  agglutinates  the  palpebra;  to- 
gether:  so  that,  if  no  steps  be  taken,  the  eyes  will  con- 
tinue closed  for  several  days  in  succession.  The  mat- 
ter confined  between  the  eyelids  and  glrfbe  of.  the  eye, 
being  perhaps  of  an  irritating  quality,  and  injurious 
from  the  'pressure  it  occasions  on  the  sui  rounding 
parts,  seems  capable  of  exciting  ulceration  of  the  crjt- 
nea,  and  even  of  irremediably  destroying  visi^ 
When  the  pustules  of  the  small-pox  in  other  par'3  of 
the  body  have  suppurated;  they  cicatrize;  but  those 
whicji  happen  within  the  margin  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  eyelids  are  prevented  from  healing  by  the  diseased 
secretion,  which  is  then  made  from  the  Meibomian 
glands,  and  such  ulcers  result,  as  will  sometimes  last 
for  several  years,  and  even  during  life,  if  unremedied* 
by  art.— (St.  Yves  sur  les  Mai.  des  Yeuz,  p.  216,  edit. 
]2;no.)  After  the  employment  of  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  should  the  disease,  when  treated  with  toptr 


lous  and  strumous  are  here  employed  as  much  at  ran- 
dom as  in  any  other  cases  which  can  be  specified.  In- 
deed The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  various  staleinonts 
and  descriptions  of  scrofulous  ophthalmy,  wofild  puz- 
zle the  most  able  man  in  the  profession  ;  and  it  is  with 
this  belief,  that  I  avoid  contrasting  the  sentiments  of 
TWr  Wei  er,  Lloyd,  Frick,  and  other  modern  writers, 
wfefcealW^ 

Jehre  von  den  Jlngenkr.  b  l,  p.  btiti,  fellers 
llnlual  of  the.  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  265,  foi  ; 
ffl '  on  Scrofula,  p.  312;  and  Frick  on  the  Eye, 

ed'av!-onic  Ophthalmy.  Unfavourable  peculiarities  are 
„f  wiih  in  practice,  which  prevent  the  complete  cure 
T  hTsecond  st"ge  of  acute  ophthalmy,  or  that  con- 
nected witlra.woak  vascular  action  in  the  part  af- 
.  .  a  ■  whence  the  protracted  disease  becomes  purely 
fected.  wtient .  ^  des(niction  of  the 

'"fi  lSS^  ™y  be  chiefly  referred  to  three 
I  nest;  v       ^  jncreased  irritability  continuing  in 
causes:  i-  *    • ^s,atioTi  of  acute  inflammation.  2. 
the  eye.  after  the _^f.^,affeclion  of\he  eye  or  neigh. 


-         „,H„r  pvis!  11"   alii moil  Ul  luc  eye  ncign- 

To  ?°me,r    of  Which  the  chronic  ophthalmy  is  only 
bOUr£rtP  3  To  constitutional  disease, 
an  eftect.   o.  *»     .^.thalmv  may  depend  upo"  * 

morbid  irritability  of  the ey  corm|,o,ant: 
Its  resisting,  topical  aslrmg  n  m  * 


wmcn  me  u.=»-»--  hpine  exasperated  by  them, 

ness  yields,  but  from. «■«  *  complains  ,,('  a 
and  even  by  cold vvatei. .  i  >  ^  restraint  in 
sense  of  weight  in  the  uppe -  eye  >  .  h  cas  d 
opening  it;  the  conjunctiva  has  a  yc.u  , 
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eal  astringents  and  corroborants,  yet  baffle  the  efforts 
of  the  surgeon,  setons  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  kept 
open  for  a  long  while,  prove  one  of  the  most  useful  re- 
medies. Scarpa  has  experienced  much  advantage 
from  giving,  every  morning  and  evening,  to  a  child  ten 
years  old,  a  pill  containing  one  grain  of  calomel,  one 
grain  of  the  sulph.  aur.  autim.  and  four  grains  of  ci- 
euia  in  powder.  It  is  obvious,  that  so  potent  au  altera- 
tive, if  ever  serviceable  in  tins  case,  wlB  soon  eyjnce 
its  efficacy;  nor  would  it  be  justifiable  to  sport  with 
the  patient's  constitution  by  continuing  its  use  beyond 
a  certain  period,  unless  sanctioned  by  evident  signs  of 
its  salutary,  effects  on  the  disease  of  tiie  eyes. 

When  great  irritability  prevails,  a  mixture  of  three 
drachms  of  the  vinum  antimdniafe,  and  one  drachm  of 
the  tinctura  thebaica,  given  in  doses  of  five  or  six  drops, 
in  any  convenient  vehicle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ap- 
plying externally  the  vapours  of  the  spfritus  ammon. 
comp.  to  the  eye,  constitute  an  excellent  plan  of  treat- 
ment. In  other  cases, -saturnine  collyria,  with  a  little 
camphorated  spirit  of  wine  or  white  wine,  in  which  a 
little  sugar  is  dissolved  ;  tinct.  thebaica  ;  Janin's  oint- 
ment, Sec.  avail  most.  This  treatment  is  also  appli- 
cable to  the  chronic  ophthalmy  from  measles.  ,  . 

When  inveterate  ulcers  remain  upon  the  edges  of 
the  palpebne,  the  disease  may  then  be  regarded  as  the 
psorophthalmy,  described  by  Mr.  Ware,  and  will  de- 
mand the  same  method  of  cure.— (See  Psoronh- 
thalmy.) 

Operation  of  discharging  the  aqueous  humour.  To 
this  practice,  some  allusion  has  been  already  made  in 
the  preceding  columns  ;  and  as  the  proposal  is  intended 
to  apply  to  several  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  eye 
I  have  not  given  any  particular  account  of  it  in  treat- 
ing of  the  various  cases.  Mr.  Wardrop  remarked, 
that  it  the  eye  of  a  sheep  or  ox  be  squeezed  in  the 
hand,  the  whole  cornea  instantly  becomes  cloudy,  and 
whenever  the  pressure  is  removed,  this  membrane 
completely  regains  its  transparency  .-From  this  cu- 
rious phenomenon  in  the  dead  eye,  it  was  evident  that 
10  the  living  body  the  transparency  of  the  cornea 
might  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  its  distention 
and  that  in  cases  of  opacity  of  the  cornea,  accompa- 
nied with  lulness  of  the  eyeball,  its  transparency  might 
be  restored  by  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour 
The  cornea  is  little  sensible,  and,  as  every  body  knows 
its  wounds  are  free  from  danger.  Mr.  Wardrop  soon 
met  with  a  case  favourable  tor  making  the  experi- 
ment: the  cornea  was  milky  and  opaque,  and  the  eye- 
ball distended  and  prominent,  attended  with  acute  "in- 
'  a.mnatory  symptoms.  The  aqueous  humour  was 
discharged  by  a  small  incision,  and  the  operation  pro- 
duced not  only  a  removal  of  the  cloudiness  of  the  cor- 

c fall  tt'infl  T"  °f  thepain'  and  a  Sl,dden  M 
to  all  the  inflammatory  symptoms.    From  the  success 

of  this  case  Mr.  Wardrop  was  led  to  perform  the  dne 
«101,  on  others,  not  only  with  a  view  of  diminish,, 
I'-;  opacity  of  tne  cornea,  but  also  of  allevia  h£  hi 
lamination.    Four  interesting  cases  are  related  Iv 

M  gentleman,  very  much  in  favour  of  the  p  actice 

nes  "o 'S  ^Warned,  attended  whffi 
ess  of  the  oVgan,  a  cloudy  state  of  the  cornea  and  a 

sunli  t  is  ,  T?  ,ne,°Peration  with  a  small  knife! 
sucn  .is  i„  U6ed  for  extracting  the  cataract    Thp  in 
vt ru ni i 'i i t  is  tn  be  oiled,  and  inloduced  so  as'to  malfa 
;    -';;;w;.  bread.1,,  at  the  usualTce  o  ma.' 

mour  flows  our.-fs e  F  I,  ,4  m )  c  a<Jueous'hu- 
Jan.  1807;  also  Meilr,  %  Med" , Sur^  Journal, 
rence  has  tried  iw« ,  m ■  TvTs-  voL  4-)  Mf-  Law- 
opmon  of       1    LP      ,n  *ome  instances;  but  his 


Jim.iur  I  (Eil,  ire.  800.  Paris,  1772.  L,.  F.  Oenhran, 
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I  lrff  dc*  Mai.  des  Yeux,  2  t.  12mo.  p    .    ,  „ 
'  F.  Reuss,  Dissertationes,  Med.  Select*  £  1 
Oculi  Human,  Effect  us  medico-chi,,,,  TuE'ngenset 
s,stentes,  3  vols.  tivo.  Tub.  1783     Trnka  C,,T%deratas 
Hist.  Ophthalmia,  omnis  mvi  observaia medicaT^ 
nens,  8vo.  Vindob.  1783.    G.  Power  AttZn, 
£*.  the  Causes  of  tUE^tZl^^ 
Obs.  on  its  Mature  and  Cure,  81,0.  Lond.  1803  H 
head,  An  Essay  on  Ophthalmia,  8vo.  Portsea,  1806-7 
B:  Se™ey,  Treatise  6n  Local  Inflammation,  more 
particularly  applied  to  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  ire.  8vo 
Lend.  180<J.  J.  P.  Marat,  An  Inquiry  into  the  jYature 
Cause,  and  Cure  of  a  singular  Disease  of  the  Eyes' 
hitherto  unknown,  and  yet  common,  produced  by  the 
Use  of  certain  Mercurial  Preparations,  4to.  Lond. 
J//0.    James   Ware,  Chtr.    Observations  relative  to 
the  Eye,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1805.  Richter,  Anfangsvr. 
der  Wundann.  b.  3.    G.  Peach,  and  J.  Wardrop,  in. 
Edinb.  Med.  Surg.  Journal  for  January,  1807.  Also 
'  Airdrop,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vols.  4  and  JO  ;  and 
iaZayiu,nJheJ!Iorbid  -Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  2  vols.  8vo. 

1818\  John  Vetch,  An  Account  of  the  Oph- 
thalmia which  has  appeared  in  England  since  the  Re- 
&S  "f  'ie  fr'"V  f^m  Egypt,  8vo.  Lond. 

„  °bs-  relatl«e  to  the  Treatment  of  Sir 

Wm.  Adams  of  the  Ophthalmic  Cases  of  the  Army. 
8,,o.  Lond.  1818.  Letter  on  the  Ophthalmic  Institu 
,oin  f"Z  lU  Cure  °f  CAelsea  Pensioners,  ito.  Lond. 
1819.  And  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  800.  Land.  1820.  W.  Thomas,  Obs.  an  the 
Egyptian  Ophthalmia,  and  Ophthalmia  Purulent  a, 
tiro.  Lond.  1805.  P.  Assalini  on  the  Plague,  Dnsen 
tery  and  Ophthalmy  of  Egypt,  ire.  Transl.  by  A. 
Male,  Lond.  1804.  Also,  Manuale  di  Chirurgia,8vo. 
Milano,  181%  F  Vasani  Utoria  daV  Ottalmia  conta- 
giosa dello  Spedale  Militare  d'Ancona,  8vo.  In  Ve- 
rona,  1816  Also,  Risposta  d  do  che  la  riguarda  net 
Cenni  del  Dr.  Omodei  suW  Ottalmia  d'Egitto  et  sulla 
V'aJlr"!,aZ'n!one  in  12mo.    In  Verona,  1818. 

li  t'ii  Ti,*  °/hthalmi«-  Catarrhali  Bellica,  4to. 
Heidelb.  1816.  Arthur  Edmonstone,  A  Treatise  an 
the  Varieties  and  Consequences  of  Ophthalmia,  with  a 
Edtt^S  tnMF^lntoJ^^ious  Mature,  8vo. 
Edinb.  1806  De  Wenzel,  Manuel  de  rOculiste,2  t. 
8vo.Pans,  1808  C.  Farrell,  On  Ophthalmia  and  its 
Consequences  8vo  Lond.  1811.  On  the  Utility  of 
Blisters  in  the  Ophthalmia  of  Infants,  in  Ed.  Med. 

derCli°Ub7\  ^■58hP-  156--  *  °-  Grae^  Joum. 
at,  utn.b.l.  Also,  Repertorium  augenarzlicher  Heil- 

Willi  Humam  Inflammatory,  4to.  Lipi  1811     J  C 

ToZ  mfn  niseTs  of, lhe  E,->e>  ed,led  bv  nr'- 

J.ond  181]   or  rather  the  later  editions.    K.  Himly 

M.  Langenbeck,  in  Bibl.  and  Jteue  Bibl.  fur  die  Chi- 

EiTrlSft  AnL  SPV^  PnncipaH 
Maialtiedegli  Oc.cht ;  Vencz.  ediz.bla  :  or  the  Trtfdsl 

tlie'en^F'  ^  ^hntlJZgt 
iZc  nr\ <  '°U-  P«ram"le  la  Chirurgie  Angloise 
Z  llaZ  Francois^  P-  37,        P.  M'Gregor, 

and  rT     1  -a  ,So"ety  f"r  the  Improvement  of  Med. 

Te  I  in  "1™1,  KZrUd^  V°L  3>  P-  30-  ^  Lor- 
ley,  Me-nwires  de  Chir.  Militairc,  t.  1,  p.  202,  ire.  J. 

fail     r  dti*}r  ******         Iritis,  4to  Weirh 
'    ,w;i„7£iLet,%VOnden  ^"genkrankheiten. 


1.1,  S„n  H>  •  To,'o  ,  "ure  aen  ■nugenkran  theiten, 
of  the  J^    '  i8}Zr^lZ    P-  N-  -A  -Manual 

£  a  r>  m£s.  of[he  Buman  EM  Transk  with  notes, 
by  G.  C.  Monteath,  2  vols.  8vo.  Glasgow,  1821.  B. 
Iravers  on  Intis,  in  Surgical  Essays,  part  1.  Also, 
a  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Eye,  8vo. 
Lonji.  1820 .  E.  A.  Lloyd,  A  Treatise  on  Scrofula, 
avo.Lond.  1821.  W.  Lawrence,  Lectures  on  Diseases 
of  the  Eye;  Lancet,  vol.  9.  G.  Frick,  on  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  ed.  2,  by  Welbank. 

[Professor  Sewall,  of  Columbian  College,  1).  C,  a 
distinguished  practitioner  of  Washington  City,  has  ob- 
tained extensive  reputation  by  his  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ophthalmia,  and  particularly  the  purulent  form, 
of  this  disease.  By  a  communication  with  which  he 
has  recently  favoured  me,  I  learn  that  after  a  previous 
course  of  eleplexion,  which  he  pursues  with  great  energy, 
in  all  cases  of  ophthalmia,  he  relies  chiefly  upon  pres- 
sure in  almost  every  form  of  the  disease,  and  especially 
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r    Mr  nell  of  Edinburgh,  has  very  different  opinloni 
in  the  purulent  kind.   So  soon  as  the  active^symptoms  I  »e"< ...      .  ,t,.i.v«r.>ri  hv  the  nr.. 


ft?  ceding  writers,  Cancer,  he  says,  fWOm  occurt j. 


1  II   IIIC    JMU  lilt"  III  IVIUU.        fcJVl  QVJVJ1I  »,..«-  »v->  -  -  . 

are  subdued  by  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  he  appl.--  .     .-     writers,   Cancer,  nc  ■j>j»i  ■»«—■• ;  ■" 

over  the  eve  a  pad  of  silk  or  soft  linen,  then  a  bat  of    cemng  ,inmarv  affection,  but  is  fn  almost  every 

carded  cotton,  or  scraped  lint,  which  he  confines  by  a  |  Done  a  j  ^  ^  of  negeneraUon  In  the 

thin  light  bandage  so  tight  as  to  afford I  gen* .  and  con,  cas< >  ^  He  beheves  a  so  that  .,  is 
fortab  e  compression  to  the  eye,  so  as  not  to  pioauce  p.  » 1 

v  ...  i...  :lc  intonsitv    This  coin- 


•ar  uneasiness,  however,  by  its  intensity.    Tins  com 
press  he  removes  twice  in  the  twenty-tour  Hours,  and 
replaces  it  immediately  by  another  of  smnlar , MWna. 
By  this  course  he  thinks  he  fulfils  three  indications  viz . 
1st.  Effectually  to  exclude  the  light  from  the  eye 
2.1.  The  globe  of  the  eye  is  prevented  from  rolling  , 

Tsd.  The  distended  vessels  are  compressed  and  dis 

£°ifu  observation  has  detected,  ^g^gff^?£ 
tlfilmv  that  there  is  a  portion  of  the  globe  ot  tne  eye 
TSS-veUfs  are  more  turgid  than  elsewhere, 
tntaia  in  a  line  extending  from  the  inner  and  outcr 
xant  us  of  the  eye  and  corresponds  to  the  triangular 
wtfoSrmeS  by  the  lids  when  closed ;  and  arises,  as 
fre  conceives,  from  a  want  of  pressure  trom  the  hdsof 

'--ThU  practice  was,  I  believe,  originally  proposed  and 
adopted  by  Dr.  Francis  Moore,  of  Massachusetts,  a 
«eu8eman  of  high  reputation  both  as  a  physician  and 
furgeon  Professor  Lva.l,  however,  has  or  sixteen 
years  tested  its  utility,  and  recommends  it  to  his  class 
luh  great  confidence.  From  the  tew  trials  I  have 
Teen  of  this  method,  I  am  inclined  to  judge  favourably 

f^felhe  time  he  is  using  compression  a  minute 
quantity  of  a  cerate  is  introduced  into  tie ,  eye s  to 
which  Dr.  S.  attributes  great  virtues  in  almos  every 
S  form  of  the  disease.   It  is  prepared  m  the  fol- 

Tft^VS*.  rub.  grs.  xlv.;  lapis  calamina- 
ris  grs  xxx.;  cinnabar  native,  grs.  xv.;  litharge 
grs.  Ax ;  axungia  porc.oz.  j. ;  levigate  separately  and 

'"This  cerate  may,  of  course,  be  diluted  with  lard  to 
adapt  it  to  milder  cases  of  the  disease,  it  it  should  be 

^I^SSXW  to  the  scrotum,  and 
J£,  a  tumour.)    A  hernia  which  iias  descended  into 

sislence  of  flesh,  or  rather  the  growt of  a  fl 
dullary,  or  cartilaginous  mass  wi  h  n  t  ^  b°ne,  wne  y 
JrtU  ; an  enlargement  of  the  dny Jgggg 
shell  is  produced,  and  at  ^l\fJ^,^ZS  con- 
a„d  sometimes  fratture.    Bonw  are  w'ne tw« 
,  verted  into  a  substance,  resembl  ng  h^  o/  a  c  thjnks 
gland;  and  it  is  this  affection  to  vWucn  duj 
SRt      appellation  ought  to  be  confln^^  ag 

Callisen  seems  also  to  regard  tne  ™     is  converted 
disorder  by  which  the  texture  of  «n<*d  vvith  a  ten. 
jnto  a  fleshy  or  fatty  ^™£*ggK^ 
«  VSXSS&T*  S  Understand  hy 


p.  204,  vol.  2.  edit,  iw«.j  ^teration  of  the  osseous 
osteosarcoma,  says  Boyei  r,au  distention,  the 

structure,  ...  which  n after  mo  re  o  ^  g  transformed 
substance  of  the  boMd^e  ^  analogous  to 
jBtdadivers.fied  mass  Dutmo  ^  and 

that  of  cancer  of  tl  e  so  t  par  s,  mbte  those 

lsMai  chir- L  3' 

V-  587  )  j -  „  ,„  .his  writer,  all  the  bones  are  liable  to 

r    .  J.„<TtotniS  «'UCII  "   (..niiont  v  nh. 


ones  of  the  body  —  ( Op.  cit.  p. 
than  any  °l>  ^"."f  do  „0t  appear  to  entertain  pre- 
Foreign  surge ons  ■     cancer  whlcJl  prevail 

«se|y  the  same  ideas  c  H  ^  (erm  (o  ra  com. 
in  England:  at leasMney^  ^y  g  of  a  0in8. 
plaints  in  wbl*nTn,,rnerous  diseases  of  anjncurable 
tous  structure,  and  r .  .  itlflisr.riminarely  the  name 
nature  receive  abroauv  ^^  gnrgeons  have  not  yet 
of  cancer.   }  hus, tw a?  (,  differencos  between 

distinguished  '"V'  ^s  Lmatodes.-(See 
carcinoma  and  f""^!^         and  the  article  F/m- 

gus  Htematodes  ) 


neighbouring  sol*  parts.    He  believes,  also  that  U  » 
propagated  through  the  medium  of  the  cellular  tun* 
which  lines  thecanals  and  cells  ot  boncs.-(On  Vutaiu 
of  Boves,p.  146.)   In  treating  ot  cancer  of  the  breast, 
I  have  adverted  to  examples,  in  Which  the  bones  pat- 
licinated  in  the  disease.    In  the  museum  of  tlie  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  at  Edinburgh,  are  two  specimens  of 
the  sternum  similarly  affected.   Mr.  Bell's  views  of  the 
cancer  of  the  bones,  however,  do  wot  correspond  to 
those  taken  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper ;  and  it  is  question- 
able  whether  the  morbid  change  of  a  bone  in  die  vici- 
nity of  a  cancerous  part  be  itself  really  malignant. 
At  all  events,  the  kind  of  caries  with  feud  dischmpr, 
described  by  Mr.  Bell,  is  very  different  from  tbMaeo 
spoken  of  by  Sir  A.Cooper,  where  the  peculiarity  con- 
sists  in  the  deposition  of  a  scirrhous  substance  Into 
the  texture,of  the  hone  in  the  advanced  stage  of  car- 
cinoma, j*  i  t 

Fungous  diseases  in  the  antrum  expand  the  bom  s  o 
the  face,  make  their  way  out,  and  present  a  frightful 
specimen  of  disease.   This  change  of  the  bones,  though 
known  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  cancer  (ate  ^n- 
trum),  is  considered  by  Boyer.  as  a  kind  of  osteosat- 
coma,  proceeding  from  carfinpipatous  mischief ...  the 
neighbouring  soft  parts;  and  this  he  adduces  as  an  ex- 
ample of  his  first  species  of  osteosarcoma,  or  hat 
arising  in  consequence- of  previous  disease  in  other 
parts.   In  the  second  species,  the  disorder  commences 
in  the  bones,  and  the  soft  parts  are  Becondprjlj  si 
fected     In  all  cases,  osteosarcoma  comes  on  with 
deeply-seated  pain,  which  sometimes  lasts  a  consider- 
able time  before  any  swelling  is  manifest.  Soinetunei 
the  pain  becomes  more  and  more  afflicting,  and  of  the 
lancinating  kind,  impairing  the  health  even  Hon 
there  is  any  change  in  the  form  of  the  limb.  At  length 
the  swelling  takes  place,  occupying  the  whole  circnn 
«  of  the  member,  'its  nature  and  »^ 
some  measure  indicated  by  Us  hardness  and  d  j  . 
is  unequal  and  tuberculated,  as  it  were,  lressiite 
does  not  lessen  its  size  nor  make  the  pain  vvorw.   1 1 
soft  parts  are  still  in  their  natural  slate.   The  tlWlOUl 
however  grows  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  the  lancina 
tinff  pain's  become  more  severe.   In  time,  the  soft  parts 
themselves  inflame  and  become  painful.  Sometimes 
the  skin  ulcerates,  and  in  this  very  uncommon  case  the 
sore  presents  a  cancerous  appeal  ancc    Hectic  symp- 
toms are  induced,  the  patient  gradually  loses  his 
strength,  and  at  length  falls  a  victim  to  the  disease. 

The  alteration  which  the  structure  of  the  bones  un- 
dergoes in  osteosarcoma  (says  Boyer),  deserves  greai 
attention.  Most  frequently,  when  the  disease  hM 
made  considerable  progress,  and  the  Unnour  haa.  ex- 
isted a  long  while,  the  bony  texture  has  disappeared 
more  or  less  completely  ;  in  lieu  of  it,  a  homogeneoiis 
grayish,  yellowish,  lard-like  substance  is  tound,  toe 
surface  of  a  slice  of  which  is  smooth,  much  IHfe  Bl»l 
of  a  very  hard  white  of  egg,  or  old  cheese,  the  con 
sistence  varying  from  that  of  cartilage  to  that  or  very 
thick  bouillie.  The  surrounding  soft  parts,  which  nave 
participated  in  the  disease  of  the  bones,  are  converted 
into  a  similar  matter :  muscles,  tendons,  periosteum,  n 
gaments,  vessels,  cellular  substance,  all  are  confounfleo 
in  the  same  homogeneous  mass,  and  have  undergone 
the  same  degeneration.  '  .. 

\  In  some  examples,  the.  disease  is  less  advanceo 
portions  of  the  bone  are-then  met  with  whose  texture 
,and  consistence  are  nearly  natural,  and  wlncii  a 
merely  somewhatCnlarged.  But  in  proceeding  W|W™ 
the  centre  of  the  disease,  the  substance  or  the  bone 
found  softened,  and.its  consistence  less  than  thaim  ca 
tilage,  still  manifestly  retaining,  however,  a  nBrou> 
texture  ;  while,  more  deeply,  it  is  converted  '»tp 
like  substance,  resembling  (says  Boyer)  that  of  pan" 
affected  with  carcinoma.   In  these  tumours  cyan  a 
often  found  sometimes  containing  a  felid  ichor,— sonu  f 
times  a  matter  like  clear  bouillie ;  and,  in  certain  cases, 
a  quantity  of  semi -transparent,  tremulous,  gelatin" 
matter  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  lard  like  menu.- 
lary,  or  cerebral  substance.    Boyer  records  an  "*a"J 
in  which  nearly  the  whole  humerus  was  changed  in 
a  gelatinous  mass.— (See  Mai.  de.s  O*,  1. 1,  chip-  *w 
From  the  variety  of  substances  found  to  compose  <w 
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fferent  osteosarcomatous  swellings,  various  names  have 
been  assigned  to  them  ;  as  tlie  cartilaginous  degenera- 
tion of  bone,  the  fleshy,  the  cystic  sarcoma,  the  en- 
cysted medullary  sarcoma,  &.C. — (See  Belt  on  Bones, 
p.  133.) 

With  the  view  of  removing  some  of  the/dbscurity 
bf  the  present  subject,  _Dr.  Cumin,  of  Glasgow,  pro- 
poses that  the  term  osteosarcoma  should  he  limited  to  a 
degeneration  and  morbid  growth  of  the  lining  mem- 
branes of  the  longitudinal  canals,  or  cancel!*  of  bones,, 
accompanied  in  all  cases  by  absorption  of  the  solid  os- 
seous substance.   "  The  disease  (he  says)  is,  there- 
for^, essentially  one  of  destruction  of  the  affected;  bone, 
which  is  produced  partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  en- 
larging tumour,  and  partly  by  the  diversion  of  the  fluid 
circulating  williin  the  bone  to  the  support  of  this  mor- 
bid growth.   It  always  originates  within  the-  peri- 
osteum, and  reiains  that  as  its  investing  membrane." 
It  is/  generally  slow  in  its  progress ;  and,  in  its  com- 
mencement, the  symptoms  cannot  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  those  Of  chronic  rheumatism,  <>r  syphi- 
litic pains.   After  some  time  a  tumour  is  perceived,  at 
first  firm,  but  afterward  becoming  softer,  and,  in  certain 
cases,  communicating  to  the' surgeon's  hand  the  feel  pf 
a  distinct  pulsation,  synchronous  with  that  of  the 
artery  of  the  limb,  and  capable  of  being  interrupted 
by  cum  pressing  the  trunk  of  the  vessel.  ,  In  time,  hectic 
fever,  colliquative  perspirations,  and  diarrhoea  come 
on,  and  the  patient  sinks.    Towards  the  close  of  the 
Illness,  fracture  of  the  bone  at  the  affected  part  very 
commonly  takes  place  on  some  slight  exertion,  aggra- 
vating in  a  remarkable  manner  the  patient's  general 
dUtre-s,  but  rather  lessening  than  increasing  the  pain 
in  the  bone, connected  with  distention  of  its  texture*. — 
{Cumin,  in  Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  JVo.  82,  p.  13.) 

This  gentleman,  in  considering  the  question  whether 
osteoeaft6Tna  is  of  a  cancerous  nature, -expresses  his 
belli  f,  that  although  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease  are 
highly  formidable,  they  are  not  all  truly  cancerous. 
One  case,  which  he  has  himself  related,  he  sets  down 
as  cancerous  on  account  of  the  whole  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  "mure  especially  from  the  disease  having 
shown  itself  in  two  different  places  at  the  same  time  ;" 
which,  however,  abstractedly  considered,  is  not  a  very 
good  criterion  of  cancer.  Another  case,  desori bed  by 
him,  he  does  not  regard  as  having  exhibited  any  fea- 
tures of  the  latter  disease.  The  osteosarcoma  of  Dr. 
Cumin  is,  in  fact,  as  he  has  himself  explained,  the  fun- 
gous exostosis  of  Ihe  medullary  membrane  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.— (See  Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  JVo.  82,  p.  17.) 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease  must  always  be  unfa- 
vourable; for  it  is  equally  incurable,  and  disposed  to 
bring  mi  fatal  consequences,  whether  Boyer's  opinion 
cbncerningits.being  cancer  of  the  hones  be  true  or  not. 
This  author  notices  that,  even  after  amputation,  the 
complaint  almost  always  recurs. — (P.  591.)  The  only 
chance  of  relief,  however,  obviously  depends  upon  the 
possibility  and  success  of  the  operation.  In  the  Traite 
■Irs  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  594—005,  Boyer  records  two 
•cases  of  osteosarcoma  :  one  of  the  thigh  ;  the  other  of 
the  os  innominatum.  The  first  patient  was  saved  by 
amputation.  Osteosarcoma  is  the  disease  for  which 
I>r.  Mott  successfully  removed  one-half  of  the  lower 
jaw,  very  nearly  as  far  as  the  joint.— (See  American 
Med.  Recorder.)  And  Dr.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  Few  years  ago,  favoured  me  with  the  particulars  of 
another  case  of  osteosarcoma  of  the  lower  jaw,  where 
the  same  operation  was  very  skilfully  executed.— (See 
Boyer,  Traite  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3.  Holler's  Ele- 
ment. Pkyswl.  t.n,  p.  2,  page  5.  5.  A.  Kulmus,  Diss, 
de  Exostasi  Stealomatode  Claviculm :  Gedan.  1732. 
S.  K.  Hundertmark,  Diss,  listens  Osteosteatomatis 
Casumrariorem ;  Lips.  1752.  S.  G  Hermann  Diss 
de.  Osteosteatoma!,;  Lips.  1767.  S.  C.  Plenck,  de  Osteo- 
sarcost ;  Tub.  1781,  fo.    B.  C  Brodie,  in  Pathol,  and 

*"I^'ca'  94s;pn  the  Joi<>ls>  2-301*  nr-  Cumin,  in 
Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  Jan.  1835. <  B.  Bell,  on  Diseases 
of  the  Bones,  12mo.  Edinb.  1919.  v    -  *» 

TThis  disease,  the  osteosarcoma  of  Boyer,  and  the 
malignant  exostosis  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  has  at- 
racted  a  large  share  of  pifblic  attention  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  especially  iri  this  country,  in  cbn- 
•equenceof  the  extensive  and  formidable  operations 
to  which  it  has  given  , origin,  and  the  great  success 
which  has  attended  them. 

The  etiology  and  pathology  of  the  disease  is  still  a 
nibject  of  controversy.  By  some  it  is  viewed  as  scro- 


fulous, by  others  carcinomatous,  while  many  consider 
it  identical  with  fungus  basmatodes  Cases  are  re- 
ported, however,  in  which  the  disease  was  purely 
local,  without  exhibiting  any  malignant  or  specific 
character :  these,  however,  are  esteemed  by  those  who 
contend  forjts  being  always  constitutional,  as  not  be- 
longing to  the  genus  osteosarcoma.  A  more  probable 
theory  is,  that  the  disease  is  generally,  if  not  always^ 
local  in  its  commencement,  but  very  soon  affects  the 
constitution  secondarily  ;  at  the  same  time- it  must  be 
conceded  that  it  is  seldom  found  except  in  persons  of 
depraved  habit  of  body,  either  by  age,  hardships,  ex- 
posure, or  intemperance. 

Osteosarcoma  is  almost  universally  incurable  except 
by  the  ampulation  or  excision  of  the  morbid  tumour, 
and  the  frequent  success  of  these  operations  may  be 
considered  a  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  its  local 
origin;  while  the  instances  of  the  return  of  the  dis- 
ease, not  a  few  of  which  are  admitted  to  have  taken 
place  after  the  operation,  may  be  attributed  to  the  late 
period  at  which  the  knife  is  resorted  to,  the  constitu- 
tion having  been  involved  in  the  morbid  action  by  its 
long  continuance.  In  these  cases,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  removal  of  the  tumour  by  the  operation 
should  always  protect  the  patient  from  a  return  of  the 
disease. 

Under  the  article  Jaw-bone,  in  this  Dictionary,  1 
have  referred  to  numerous  cases  of  amputation  of  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  lower  jaw,  all  of  which,  so 
far  as 'I  am  informed,  were  rendered  necessary  by  this 
disease,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  it  is  most  frequently 
found  in  this  bone.  Dr.  Mott  has  performed  this  ope- 
ration six  times  on  the  lower  jaw,  and  twice  taken  out 
the  bone  at  the  articulation. 

Dr.  David  L.  Rogers  of  this  city,  was  among  the  first 
in  this  country  who  removed  the  upper  jaw-bone,  which 
he  did  in  a  case  of  osteosarcoma  in  the  year  1824. 
This  case  is  recorded  in  the  N.  Y.  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Journal,  vol.  3,  page  301.  It  has  since  been  verv 
frequently  repeated  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
Dr.  Mott  has  performed  it  thirteen  times,  but,  so  far  as  I 
am  informed,  none  of  these  cases  have  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished.. ■    ■*      ••!••'  ■  • 

In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
for  Nov.  1828,  a  ease  of  osteosarcoma  of  the  left  cla- 
vicle, in  which  exsection  of  that  bone  was  successfully 
performed  by  Dr.  Mott,  is  reported  at  length.  This  is 
the  first  and  probably  the  only  operation  of  the  kind 
ever  attempted  ;  and  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  formidable  in  ancient  or  modern  surgery,  I 
have  thought  proper  in  this  place  to  give  a  descrip 
tion  of  its  performance  in  the  operator's  own  words, 
he  having  politely  complied  with  my  request  in  fur- 
nishing me  his  notes  and  those  of  his  pupils  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case. 

The  tumour  was  of  a  conical  form,  of  about  four 
inches  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  of  an  incompressible 
hardness,  situate  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cla- 
vicle, to  which  it  was  firmly  attached.  The  apex  of 
the  tumour  was  covered  with  luxuriant  fungous  gra- 
nulations, the  consequence  of  escharotics  previously 
applied,  from  which  profuse  bleedings  took  place  at 
short  intervals. 

"  An  incision  was  commenced  over  the  articulation 
of  the  clavicle  with  the  sternum,  and  carried,  in  a  se- 
micircular direction,  as  close  to  the  fungous  projections 
as  the  sound  integuments  would  admit  of,  until  it  ter- 
minated on  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  near  the  junction 
of  t lie  clavicle  with  the  acromion  process  of  the  sca- 
pula. This  incision  exposed  the  fibres  of  the  peet&ra' 
lis  major,  which  was  divided  as  near  the  tumour  as 
possible  :  in  accomplishing  this,  as  well  as  the  first  in- 
cision, arteries  sprung  in  every  direction,  and  required 
ligatures.  A  number  of  large  branches  of  veins,  under 
this  muscle,  emitted  blood  freely,  and  required  to  be 
tied. 

In  conducting  the  incision  through  the  pectoral 
muscle,  towards  the  scapular  extremity  of  the  clavicle, 
.cafe  was  taken  to  avoid  the  cephalic  vein,  as  it  passes 
between  this  and  the  deltoid  muscle.  A  small  portion 
of  the  latter  muscle  was  detached  from  the  clavicle, 
which  readily  allowed  the  vein  to  be  drawn  outwards 
towards  the  shomlder. 

On  attempting  to  pass  the  fore-finger  under  the  vein 
and  deltoid  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  clavicle,  it  was 
found  impracticable,  as  tlie  hard  osseous  part  of  the 
tumbur  extended  beyond  this  point,  aitd  was  com- 
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pletely  iv  contact  with  the  coracoid  process  of  the  sca- 
pula. «  (  .     »•■*•'  -i*  * 

finding  it  impossible,  from  the  size  of  the  tumour, 
and  its  proximity  to  the  coracoid  process,  to  get  under 
tha  clavicle  in  this  direction,  an  incision  was  made 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  oyer 
the  tumour,  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  After  dividing 
the  skin,  platysma  Bryonies,  and  a  portion  of  the  tra- 
aezius  muscle,  a  sound  part  of  the  clavicle  was  laid 
bare  at  a  point  nearer  the  acromion  than  a  line  with, 
the  coracoid  process:  a  steel  director,  very  much 
curved,  was  now  cautiously  passed  under  the  bone 
from  above;  which,  from  the  firm,  bony  state  of  the 
tumour  at  this  part,  had  a  considerable  obliquity  out- 
wards. Great  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  instrument 
ill  close  contact  with  the  under  surface  ot  the  bone. 
The  depth  of  the  bone  from  the  surface  renders  d  it  some- 
what difficult  to  accomplish  this  safely:  an  eyed- 
probe,  similarly  curved,  conveyed  along  the  groove  01 
the  director  a  chain  saw,  which,  when  moved  a  little, 
showed  that  nothing  intervened  between  it  and  Uie 
bone :  the  clavicle  was  then  readily  sawed  through. 

The  dissection  was  now  continued  along  the  under 
surface  of  the  tumour  below  the  pectorahs  major ; 
here  a  number  of  very  large,  arteries  and  veins  re- 
quired tying.  The  first  rib  being  next  exposed  under 
the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  the  costo  clavi- 
■  ular  or  rhomboid  ligament  was  divided,  and  the  joint 
opeued  from  the  lower  part.  This  gave  considerable 
mobility  to  the  diseased  mass,  and  encouraged  us  to 
believe  that  its  complete  removal  would  be  practicable. 

By  means  of  a  double  hook  and  elevator,  with  the 
assistance  of  our  strong  and  very  broad  spatulas  pro- 
perly curved,  we  were  enabled  to  elevate  a  little  the 
«awed  end  of  the  clavicle.  After  loosening  the  parts 
about  it,  bv  keeping  close  to  the  tumour,  we  wished  to 
discover  the  subclavius  muscle,  as  it  is  inserted  in 
the  bone  about  this  situation  j  but  it  could  not  be  seen, 
as  it  was  incorporated  with  the  diseased  mass.  Had 
this  muscle  been  found,  ibe  separation  06  the  tumour 
would  have  been  much  less  difficult  and  tedious,  as, 
bv  keeping  above  it,  the  subclavian  vein  is  of  course 
protected.  The  origin  of  this  muscle,  from  the  car- 
tilage of  the  first  rib,  was  seen  and  divided,  but  it  was 
almost  immediately  obliterated  in  the  tumour. 

Continuing  the  removal  of  the  tumour  at  the  upper 
and  outer  part,  the  omo-hyoideus  was  found  lying 
under  it,  which  we  exposed  from  where  it  passes 
under  the  mastoid  muscle,  to  neat  its  origin  from  the 
superior  costa  of  the  scapula.  In  separating  the  tu- 
mour from  the  cellular  and  fatty  structure,  between 
the  omo  hyoid  muscle  and  the  subclavian  vessels,  a 
number  of  large  arteries  were  divided,  which  bled 
freely,  and  particularly  a  large  branch  from  the  inferior 
thyroidal.  .  . 

The  anterior  part  of  the  upper  incision  was  now 
made  from, the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  carried 
over  the  tumour,  until  it  met  the  other  at  the  external 
jugular  vein.  After  cutting  through  the  platysma 
myoides,  this  vein  was  carefully  separated  from  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  two  fine  ligatures  passed  be- 
neath it,  and  tied  a  short  distance  from  each  other ; 
the  vein  was  then  cut  between  the  ligatures.  .  •  »■ 
The  clavicular  part  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoidetis 
was  next  divided,  about  three  inches  above  the  cla- 
vicle in  the  direction  of  this  incision.  -  The  deep- 
seated  fascia  of  the  neck  being  now  exposed,  the  mas- 
toid muscle  and  the  diseased  mass*,  were  very  cau- 
tiously separated  from  it;  until  the  anterior  scalenus 
was  exposed. 

The  subclavian  vein,  from  tne  edge  of  the,  scalenus 
anticus  to  Hie  coracoid  process,  was  so  firmly  adherent 
to  the  tumour,  as  to  lead  me  at  one  moment  to  believe 
that  the  coats  of  the  vein  were  so  intimately  involved 
in  the  diseased  structure,' as  to  render  the  complete  re- 
moval of  the  morbid  part  utterly  impracticable.  By 
the  most  cautious  proceeding,  however,  alternately 
with  the  handle  and  blade  of  the  knife,  we  finally  sue-, 
ceeded  in  detaching  the  tumour,  without  the  least  ln- 
iurv  to  the  vein.  This  part  of  the  operation  was 
attended  with  peculiar  danger  and  difficulty.  At  ev  ery 
cut  either  an  artery  or  vein- would  spring,  and-  deluge 
the  parts  until  secured  by  ligatures.  Besides  several 
laree  veins,  the  external  jugular  was  so  situated  in  the 
midst  of  tne  bony  mass,  as  to  require  two  more :  liga- 
tures in  this  place,  near  to  the  subclavian,- and  it  was 
again  divided  in  the  interspace.   Near  the  sternal  end 


of  the  clavicle,  a  large  artery  and  vein  required  tylnf 
they  were  considered  as  branclies.  of  the  inferior  thy ' 

roidal  artery  and  vein.  . 

From  having  cut  through  the  clavicular  portion  of 
the  mastoideus  muscle,  obliquely  upwards  and  ouU 
wards  a  little  above  the  tumour,  we  were  enabled,  by 
turning  this  down,  and  keeping  close  to  the  fascia  pro- 
funda,  to  detach  the  turiiour  from'over  the  situation  of 
the  thoracic  duct  and  junction  of  the  internal  jugular 
and  left  subclavian,  without  the  least  injury  to  these 
important  parts.  .    .     •  .  . 

To  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour,  as  it  extended 
upon  the  thorax,  it  was  necessary  to  separate  the  pec- 
toralis  major  in  a  line  with  the  fourth  rib,  and  to  make 
a  transverse}  incisipii  two  inches  in  length  through  the 
integuments  and  muscles  atabout  its  centre.  The  in' 
cision  upon'the  neck  extended  from  the  sternoclavi- 
cular junction  in  a  semicircular  direction,  to-  vyithin  an 
inch  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  base  of  tlie  tower 
jaw,  and  two  inches  from  the  lobe  of  the  eait,  and  ter- 
minated near  the  junction  of  the  clavicle  and  gcapu'a. 
The  fungous  and  bleeding  character,of  the  apex  of 
the  tumour  implied  that  it  was  freely  supplied  with 
vessels.  The  discharge  of  blood  wa,s  so  free  at  every 
step  of  the  opei  ation,  that  about  forty  ligatures  were 
applied.  It  was  estimated  that  the  patient  lost  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  oiinces  of  blood. 

All  the  parts  now  presenting  a  healthy  appearance, 
the  ligature's  were  cut  close  to  the  knots,  amd  the  cavity 
of  the  wound  filled  with  lint.  Long  stripsof  adhesive 
plaster  were  applied  to  prevent  the  edges  of  this  ex- 
tensive wound  from  farther  retracting;  a  light  com- 
press, a  single-headed  roller  loosely  applied  around  the 
chest  and  shoulders,  completed  the  dressing. 

He  was  placed  in  bed  upon  his  back,  inclining  a  little 
to  the  right  side,  with  the  head  considerably  elevated, 
while  the  left  shoulder  and  arm  were  supported  by  a 
pillow.  * 

To  the  unwearied  attentions  of  two  of  my  pupils  I 
am  Indebted  for  the  following  report  of  his  symptoms. 

June  YlLh,  18-28,  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  Feels  M»foftAble, 
except  being  nauseated  by  the  wine  and  water  given 
him  during  the  operation,  which  he  says  generally  pito- 
dw-esthis effect  upon  him.  Some  reaction  hih'dicaied, 
Between  7  and  8  p.  m.  took  two  cups  of  gruel,  and  haa 
since  vomited  a  little.  9  p.m.  PAtee  110;  skin  mmst 
and  cool.  He  feels  tolerably  comfortable,  and  is  much, 
gratified  that  the  operation  has  been  performed.  Took 
a  little  mint  tea,  which  was  grateful  to  lum.  12  p.  M. 
Has  had  a  short  repose ;  drank  some  mint  tea,  and  feels 
quite  comfortable;  pulse  128;  thirst  considerable. 

Jane  18lk,  3  \.  m.  Has  had  a  comfortable  sleep, 
during  which  there  was  considerable  hemorrhage 
from  the  wound  ;  pulse  120,  hard  and 'full.  8  a.m. 
Took  a  cup  of  lea,  ate  a  piece  of  toast,  with  a  few 
strawberries ;  feels  better  (ban  previons  to  the  opera- 
tion ;  pulse  124.  12  p.  m.  Has  slept  during  two  hours, 
and  is  now  in  a  comfortable  sleep;  pul^e  130,  skin 
moist  and  warmj", 

From  this  time  nothing  occurred  to.interrupt  his  re- 
covery, and  it  would  therefore  be  unnecessary  to  insert 
here  the  minutes  taken  of  the  daily  improvement 
which  was  manifest  under  the  judicious  management 
to  which  he  was  subjected.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  patient  entirely  recovered,  and  has  ever  since 
enjoyed  excellent  health.  The  concluding  rcmarksac- 
companying  Dr.  Mott's  report  of  the  case;  are  perhapa 
too  important  to  be  omitted. 

"  The  tumour  is  about  the  size  of  a  man's  doubled 
fists,  or  of  a  circumference  just  to  allow  me  to  grasp  it 
with  my  fingers  fully  extended.  It  consists  of  a  bony 
cup,  .incompiessibly  hard  at  all  parts,  except  supe- 
riorly r/hd  inferio'rly  to  a  small  extent. .  Frpm  an  open- 
ing of  an  elliptical  shape  at 'the  upper  part,  protruded 
a  bleeding  fungus  of  thd'size  and  shape  of  half  a  hens 
egg.  At,  tlie  under  surface,  as  it  lay  upon  the  great 
subclavian  vessels,  the  bony  character  is  less  manifest; 
the  structure  ^bhut  the  .centre  particularly  appearing 
to  be  cartilaginous  or  sefniJosseous.  -This  bony  en- 
largement occupies-tbe. clavicle  from  the  sternal  articu- 
lation to  within  half  an  inch  perhaps  of  the  acromial 
extremity.  From  the  motiod  which  can  be  given  to- 
each  end  of  the  clavicle'  the  natural  structure  of  the 
bone  seems  to  be  entirely  destroyed. 

This  operation  far  surpassed  in  tediousnesi,  diffi- 
culty, and  danger,  any  thing  which  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed or  performed.  It  is  impossible  for  any  descnp- 
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tion  which  we  are  capable  of  giving,  to  convey  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  its  formidable  nature.  The  attachment 
of  the  moibid  mass  to  the  important  structure  of  the 
neck  and  shoulder  of  the  left  side,  and  to  so  great  an 
extent,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  its  magnitude  and  dif- 
ficulty. 

Tiie  extensive  nature  of  this  operation  led  us  to  take 
the  precaution  of  securing  the  external  jugular  with  a 
double  ligature,  and  dividing  it  between  them.  Though 
in  operating  upon  the  neck  we  have  several  limes  cut 
these  veins  without  any  unpleasant  consequences,  we 
however  think  we  have  witnessed  almost  fatal  effects 
from  the  division  of  a  large  vefh,  and  the  admission 
of  air  into  the  circulation. 

The  case  of  Baron  Dupuytren's,  in  which  a  young 
woman  suddenly  died  under  an  operation,  from  the 
division  of  a  large  vein  fn  the  neck,  while  he  was  en 
gaged  in  removing  artumou'r,  contributed,  with  myown 
experience,  to  make  me  take  the  precaution  of  pre- 
viously tying  the  vein  in  this  operation. 

In  an  attempt  which  I  made  to  remove  the  parotid 
gland  in  an  enlarged  and  scirrhous  state,  the  facial 
vein,  where  it.  passes  over  the  .base  of  the  lowsr  jaw, 
was  opened  in  dissecting  the  integuments  from  the 
tumour,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  oneration,  before 
a  single  artery  was  tied.  At  the  instant  this  vessel 
was  opened,  the  attention  of  rill  present  was  arrested 
by  the  gurgling  noise  of  air  passing  into  some  small 
opening.  The  breathing  of  the  patient"  immediately 
became  difficult  and  laborious,  the  heart  heat  violently 
and  irregularly,  his  features  were  distorted,  and  con- 
vulsions of  the  whole  body  soon  followed  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  keep  him  on  the 
table.  He  lay  upon  the  floor  in  this  condition  for  near 
half  .in  hour,  as  all  supposed  in  articulo  mortis.  As 
the  convulsions  gradually  left  lnm,  his  mouth  was 
permanently  distorted,  and  complete  hemiplegia  was 
found  to  have  ensued.  An  hour  and  more  elapsed  be- 
fore he  could  articulate,  and  it  was  nearly  a  whole  day 
before  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  arm  and  leg  From 
a  belief  that  these  effects  arose  from  the  admission  of 
air  info  the  blood-vessels,  which  was  not  doubted  by 
any  person  present,  I  instantly  called  to  mind  a  set  of 
experiments  which  I  made  some  twenty  years  since 
upon  dogs,  by  blowing  air  into  the  circulation,  by  in- 
serting a  blow-pipe  into  a  large  superficial  vein  uoon 
the  thigh,  and  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  similarity 
of  result.  ■  •* 

*  No  adverse  symptoms  of  a  general  or  local  nature 
took  place  to  interrupt  the  process  of  granulation  in 
the  woufTd..  The  immense  chasm  whicli  was  left  and 
such  important  parts  as  have  been  described,  only  co- 
veted with  lint,  necessarily  occasioned  me  great  solici- 
tude, until  I  saw  suppuration  fullv  established  and  the 
great  vessels  covered  by  granulations. 

No  difficulty  attended  keeping  his  shoulder  in  a  pro- 
per position  by  the  use  of  the  common  apparatus  for 
.fractured  clavicle.  With  this  he  walked  about  without 
any  lticonveiiience.after  four  weeks  elapsed  and  two 
months  from  the  time  of  the  operation,  he  was  able  to 
discontinue  the  sling,  and  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
contrived  by  Mr.  James  Kent,  a  most  ingenious  and 
inventi  ve  artist,  to  supply  the  want  of  clavicle,  he  was 
so  fitted  as  to  have  his  shoulder  in  its  proper  position 
ijt  the  same  time  that  the  full  motion  of  his  arm  was 
preserved."— Reese  J  • 

[OVARIAN  TUMOUR.  The  following  highly  im- 
portant and  interesting  case,  having  been  politely  com- 
municated to  me  by  Dr.  David  L.  Rogers  of  this  city,  is 
ol  so  great  practical  importance,  that  I  have  concluded 
it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  profession  to  have  tfre 
de  cription  of  the  operation  and  Its  result  inserted 
!  many  are  annually  falling  victims  to  this 

?ion  m'g     6  Preserved  by  a  similar  opera- 

"  In  July,  1829, 1  was  requested  to  operate  on  a  wo- 
man for  peritoneal  dropsy ;  after  drawing  off  the  water 
I  observed  that  the  abdomen  remained  unusually  large  - 
SKMISvam,,,aI,0?  Idlsc"vere«  a'arge  tumoaroccupying 
the  left  iliac  region,  and  extending  to  the  iteht  side 
hhe  gave  the  following  history  of  it*  origin  and  -  owth' 
1  1*0  years  since  in  her  passage  from  Ireland  to  tln> 
country,  after  being  two  weeks  at  sea,  she  bad  a i «,,  n 
pression  of  the  eafamenia,  which  was  soon  followed 
byasharp  lancinating  pain  in  tne  left  iliac  region 
previous  to  which,  her  health  had  always  been  feood 
On  landing,  the  pain  increased,  and  the  abdomen  began 
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to  swell I ;  first,  on  the  left,  and  then  extending  to  the 
right;  her  stomach  became  affected,  and  although 
nan"!*  '  lrle"dS  aCcused  ller  of  btiinS  preg- 
In  consequence  of  this  impression,  the  disease  was 
allowed  to  proceed  without  any  medical  advice  until 
time  had  satisfied  her  friends  to  the  contrary,  when  a 
physician  was  called,  who  pronounced  the  disease  a 
dropsy,  and  recommended  her  to  be  tapped. 
■  A  large  quantity  of  water  was  drawn  off,  but  in  two 
months  it  had  reaecumulated,  and  the  operation  was 
repeated  five  times  previous  to  my  seeing  her.  It  is 
computed  that  within  the  two  years,  eighteen  gallons 
of 'fluid  were  drawn  off. ' 

I  observed  in  this  case,  what  I  have  remarked  in 
several  others,  that  the  fluid  discharged  differed  from 
the  water  in  common  ascites.  It  is  much  more  muci- 
laginous; of  the  consistence  of  honey;  of  a  milky 
colour,  and  differs  from  any  other  secretion  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  After  deliberately  examining  the 
tumour,  and  as  far  as  possible  ascertaining  its  character 
/and  connexions,  I  suggested  to  her  the  possibility  of  its 
being  cured  by  an  operation,  at  the  same  time  stating 
the  great  risk  of  life  attending  the  performance,  and 
the  slight  chance  of  her  recovery.  I  likewise  requested 
I  l  ofessorMott,  who  was  consulted  in  this  case,  to  make 
a  similar  statement.  Her  good  constitution  and  ge- 
neral health  all  urged  the  obligation  of  making  an 
attempt  to  save  her.  After  the  first  suggestion,  nothing 
could .alter  her  determination  to  forego  the  chance  of 
relief  which  even  so  desperate  an  operation  might  af- 
lord,  and,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  I  would  ralherdie  tfhari 
live  in  my  present  situation." 

On  the  14th  of  September,  she  was  laid* on  a  table  of 
convenient  height,  and  with  a  large  scalpel  I  com- 
menced an  incision  a  little  below  the  ensiform  cartilage 
carrying  it  parallel  with  the  linea  alba,  and  terminating 
altliesymphysis  pubis.  The  integuments  beingdivided" 
the  dissection  was  continued  through  the  tendon  of  the 
hnea  alba  to  the  peritoneum.  This  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  he  much  thickened,  butby  a  cautious  dissection 
through  a  membranous  texture  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  the  water  gushed  out  with  considerable  force 
With  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  the  opening  was  en- 
larged to  the  full  extent  of  the  external  incision,  and  to 
our  surprise  we  found  that  a  sac  was  opened  which 
appeared  to  fill  the  whole  circumference  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  at  first  its  attachment  appeared  commensu- 
rate with  its  size.  It  lay  in  connexion  with  the  liver 
stomach,  spleen,  and  bladder.  By  pulling  up  the  sac 
it  was  found  that  the  adhesions  were  much  lessthan  at 
first  expected.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  dissect 
them  from  the  peritoneum  and  omentum  :  some  of  the 
adhesions  were  so  slight  as  to  be  separated  by  the 
,  finger,  others  by- the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  but  the 
greater  part  required  to  be  separated  by  a  tedious  dis- 
section, and  in  some  parts  the  adhesions  were  so  dose 
that  portions  of  the  peritoneal  membrane  were  re- 
moved. These  adhesions  extended  for  three  or  four 
inches  around  the  umbilicus.  After  completing  this 
part  of  the  dissection,  the  tumour  was  drawn  out  and 
supported  by  an  assistant,  and  the  dissectidn  con 
ttnued  ;  separating  it  from  the  ovarian  ligament,  which 
required  much  care,  from  the  large  and  numerous  ves- 
?.=  ,g"lng.t"  u/rom  source:  the  largest  was  at 
least  the  size,  of  a  goose-quill.  »After  occupying.two 
hours  ,n  the  operation,  this  huge,  mass  of  disease  was 
safely  .removed,  and  laid  on  the  table.  The  ligatures 
were  all  cut  clo»e  to  the  knot,  and  left  to  absorption, 
i  ne  wound  was  closed  by  sutures,  dressed  with  adhe- 
sive straps,  lint,  a  compress  and  a  bandage  applied 
firmly  to  the  abdomen.  I  place  some  confidence  in  the 
close  application  of  a  bandage,  as  it  brings  the  divided 
surfaces  in  contact  for  the  purpose  of  adhesion,  and 
likewise  as  an  important  auxiliary  in  preventing  inflam- 
mation. She  was  then  removed  to  bed  ;  her  Dulse  at 
this  time  was  feeble,  but  regular.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  considerable  reaction  came  on,  with  some 
heat  of  skin." 

'  Without  pursning  the  detail  of  the  progress  of  the 
case,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  case  pro- 
gressed without  any  untoward  symptom,  and  in  six 
weeks  from  the  period  of  the  operation  her  catamenia 
had  returned  and  her  health  entirely  recovered. 

"The  tumour  was  conlposedof  a  large  sac,  which 
contained  the  fluid  drawn  off  in  different  operations 
for  tapping.    One  third  of  the  tumour  was  sohd,  con- 
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tainiug  a  fibro  cartilaginous  substance.  '  II  weighed 
three  and  a  half  pounds. 

!u  orteriirj  this  case,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  sum 
up  a  history  of  the  operations  lor  diseased  ovana. 
It  may  assist  others  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  rela- 
tive chance  of  success  in  future  cases.  The  removal 
of  these  tumours  by  an  operation  had  its  advocates  in 
the  last  century ;  but  the  authority  of  De  Ilaen  and 
Morgagni  was  raised  against  them,  as  doubtful  in  their 
results,  and  impossible  in  their  execution.  I  lie  hist 
-attempt  to  remove  them  by  an  operation  was  made  in 
1776,  by  I,.  Auihonier,  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  Hospital 
'  of  Rouen,  and  is  reported  as  a  successful  case.— (bee 
Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  p.  423.) 

Dr  M'Dowel  of  Kentucky,  has  reported  three  cases 
in  which  he  operated  successfully  for  tumours  in  the 
abdomen,  ovarian,  and  hydatid  A  doubt  exists  in  re- 
lation to  these  cases;  and  certainly  the  mode  ot  de- 
scribing them  is  calculated  to  confirm  that  doubt.  We 
are  bound,  however,  upon  the  authority  ot  others,  to 
believe  them,  notwithstanding  the  improbabilities  con- 
nected witli  their  details;  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  a  more  circumstantial  account  ot  these 
cases  has  not  been  given  to  the  profession— (See  Med. 
Chir.  Rev.  vol.  5,  p.  216.) 

Professor  Smith,  of  Yale  College,  has  given  an  in- 
teresting case  of  the  successful  removal  ot  an  ovarian 
dropsy  by  an  operation.  The  tumour  was  small,  w  eir- 
ing from  two  to  three  ounces,  and  requiring  an  inci- 
sion of  three  inches  in  length.— (See  Am.  Med.  Rec. 

In  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  for  1829,  Dr.  Hopfer, 
of  Biberback,  has  reported  three  cases  of  extirpation 
of  diseased  ovaria,  by  Carysman.  The  first  was  per- 
formed in  1819,  and  proved  fatal  in  thirty-six  hours 
after  the  operation.  The  second  in  1820.  This  case  was 
successful,, and  the  woman  has  since  borne  children. 
The  third  case  occurred  in  the  same  year,  and  never 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  operation.  Thus  of 
the  three  cases,  but  one  recovered. 

M.  Lizars,  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  for  October, 
1820,  relates  an  attempt  to  extirpate  an  ovarian  tumour, 
but,  unfortunately,  on  cutting  into  the  abdomen,  he 
found  no  tumour  to  remove.  This  case  certainly  should 
not  be  included  in  the  unsuccessful  operations  for  this 
disease.  The  same  distinguished  surgeon  has  since 
reported  two  cases  of  the  operation,  but  their  results 
have  not  been  known. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  twelve  operations  that  have  been 
performed  for  the  removal  of  this  disease,  seven  have 
been  successful,  and  two  remain  doubtful." — Reese.] 

OXYMURIATIC  ACID.  Besides  the  nitrous  and 
nitric  acids,  other  medicines,  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  oxygen,  and  easy  of  decomposition,  have  been 
recommended  to  be  tried  as  remedies  for  the  venereal 
disease;  viz.oxygenated  vinegar,  oxalic  acid,  oxygenated 
muriate  of  potash,  &c— (See  Caldwell's  Medical  The- 
sis, vol.  1,  p.  Ill  )  But  perhaps  nothing  has  been  put 
to  the  test  of  experiment  with  greater  expectation  of 
success  than  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank  made  a  very  early  trial  of  it  in  syphilitic  cases, 
and,  as  is  alleged,  wirh  the  utmost  benefit.  He  also 
emploved  the  nitric  acid  and  the  oxygenated  muriate 
of  potash,  and  found  them  eligible  remedies.  The 
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latter  medicine  was  likewise  given  by  M.  Alyon  hi 
cases  of  chancre  and  secondary  ulcers,  who  found  Die 
good  effects  from  it  more  expeditious  and  more  certain 
than  those  of  any  mercurial  preparation.— (Etsai  stir 
les  Propriitis,  Medicinales  de  VOiyglitc,  Src.  8co. 
Paris,  an  niime.)  On  the  other  hand,  as  much  contra- 
riety of  sentiment  respecting  the  real  and  permanent 
efficacy  of  all  these  medicines  prevails  in  the  nume- 
rous reports  about  them,  as  in  the  accounts  delivered 
of  the  effects  of  the  muriatic  and  nitric  acid:  and 
therefore  I  do  not  think  that  the  reader,  after  lhev  co- 
pious statements  given  in  this  book  concerning  tlit 
nitric  and  nitrous  acids  (see  tlicse  words),  would  be 
i.leased  to  hear  again  a  repetition  of  very  similar  con- 
tradictions respecting  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid. 
I  may  observe,  however,  that  if  dxygen  be  the  principle 
on  which  the  efficacy  of  many  anlisypbililic  remedies 
truly  depend,  this  acid  must  possess  greater  virtde  than 
the  common  muriatic- acid.  From  3  ss.  to  Jij.  miied 
in  5  viij.  of  water  sweetened  with  syrup,  may  be  taken 
in  divided  doses  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Oxygenated  muriatic  acid  was  strongly  praised  by 
Guyton  de  Morveau,  as  a  means  of  disinfecting  sltk 
rooms  and  purifying, the  air  of  crowded  hospitals. 

OZ^ENA.-  (From  Sty,  astench.).  An  ulcer  situated 
'in  the  nose,  discharging  a  fetid  purulent  matter,  and 
sometimes  accompanied  with  carles  of  tile  bones. 
Some  authors  have  signified  by  the  term,  an  Ill-con- 
ditioned ulcer  in  the  antrum.  The  first  meaning  is 
that  which  mostly  prevails.  The  disease  is  described 
as  coming  on  with  a  trilling  tumefaction  and  redness 
about  the  ala  nasi,  accompanied  with  a  discharge  of 
mucus  with  which  the  nostril  becomes  obstructed. 
The  matter  gradually  assumes  the  appearance  ni  put) 
is  most  copious  in  the  morning,  and  is  sometimes  at- 
tended with  sneezing  and  a  little  bleeding.  The  ulcer- 
ation occasionally  extends  around  the  ala  nasi  to  the 
cheek,  but  seldom  far  from  the  nose,  the  ala  of  which, 
also,  it  rarely  destroys.  The  ozaena  is  often  connected 
with  scrofulous  and  venereal  complaints.  In  file  latter 
cases,  portions  of  \he  ossa  spongiosa  often  come  away. 
After  the  complete  cure  of  all  venereal  complaints,  an 
exfoliating  dead  piece  of  bone  will  often  keep  up  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  of  the  ozauia,  until  it  is  detached. 
Mr.  Pearson  remarks,  that  the  ozajna  frequently  occurs 
as  a  symptom  of  the  cachexia  syphiloidea.  It  may 
perforate  the  septum  nasi,  destroy  the  ossa  spongiosa, 
and  even  the  ossa  nasi.  Such  mischief  is  now  more 
frequently  the  effect  of  the  cachexia  syphiloidea,  than 
of  luos  venerea.  The  ozama  must  not  be  conlounded 
With  abscesses  in  the  upper  jaw-bone.— (See  Antrum.) 

The  constitutional  disease  on  which  the  ozrcna  gene- 
rally depends,  and  which  acts  as  the  remote  cause, 
must  be  relieved  befofe-a  cure  or  the  Ideal  effect  can 
be  expected.  The  internal  medicines  which  may  be 
necessary  are,  preparations  of  mercury  and  antimony ; 
sarsaparilla,  elin,  bark,  Peruvian  bark,  munaled  bu- 
rytes,  and  muriate  of  lime.  Sea-bathing  roayalso  do 
good  by  improving  the  health.  The  best  rxlernal  ap- 
plications are  said  to  be  preparations  of  c0PPer'.f,}'c' 
arsenic,  mercury,-  the  pulvis-etemutatorius,  and  diluted 
sulphuric  acid.— {Pearson's  Principles  of  Surgery, 
chap:  12.  F.  A.  Mayer,  Commenlatio  de  Ozena,  t  ran*. 
Del.  op.  11.) 


PANA'BIS.  (From  itapd,  near,  and  Svv\,  the  nail.) 
See  Whitlow.  ■  .  .  ? 

PANNUS.  Wtfen  two  or  three  pterygia  of  different 
sizes,  occurred  on  the  same  eye,  with  their -points 
directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  where  they 
met  and  covered  all  the  surface  of  this  transparent 
membrane  with  a  dense  pellicle,  the  ancients  named  the 
disease  panvvs.— .{.Scarpa,  chap.  14.)  ,jl-a'av«, 
P  \RACENTE'SIS.  (From  irapaKtvrcu),  to  perfo- 
rate )  The  operation  of  tapping  or  making  an  opening 
Into  the  abdomen,  thorax,  or  bladder,  for  the  purpose 
of  discharging  the  fluid  confined  in  these  parts  incases 
of  ascites,8  empyema,  hydrothorax,and  wtention  of 
urine.  EtTusefl  blood  "may  also,  requirt  an  opening  9> 


be  made  into  the  chest ;  and  so  may  confined  air  in  lt» 

instance  of  emphysema. 

TAPPING,  OR  PARACENTESIS  ABDOMINIS. 

When  the  swelling  extends  eqiially  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  the  fluid  is  usually  diffused  among  a  :  me 
viscera;  and  is  only  circumscribed  ,by  the  houmlar  ei 
of  the  peritoneum.  T-lie  water  is  occasionahy  in 
eluded  in  different  cysts,  which  are'generally  formw 
In  one  of  the  ovaries;  and  in  this  case,  the  tumour 
which  is  produced  is  not  so  uniform,  and  the  fl  iciu» 
tion  not  so  distinct,  as  in  peritpAeal  dropsy,  at 
while  the  disease  has  not  made  great  progress.  u'« 
difference  also  in  the  consistence  of  the  nma,  n'"' 
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render  ihe  fluctuation  more  or  lessdiflkult  of  detection. 
When  the  water  is  contained  in  different  cysts,  it  is 
frequently  thick  and  gelatinous ;  but  when  it  is  uni- 
formly diffused  all  over  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum, 
it  is  generally  thinner,  and  even  quite  limpid.  Some- 
times a  considerable  number  of  hydatids  are  found 
floating  in  the  fluids.  With  regard  to  the  symptoms 
of  common  ascites,  fhe  disease  is  attended  with  great 
uneasiness,  from  all  hinds  of  pressure  on  the  abdomen  ; 
a  gradual  swelling  of  this  part  of  the  body,  not  inclin- 
ing more  to  one-side  than  the  other ;  a  fluctuation  per- 
ceptiblexwhen  the  surgeon  lays  his  hand  on  one  side  of 
the  tumour  and  gently  taps  on  the  opposite  side  of  it ; 
considerable  difficulty  of  breathing  caused  by  the  col- 
lection of  fluid  iuterru  pting  the  action  of  the  diaphragm, 
andipbliging  tlie  patient  to  lie  with  his  chest  very  much 
raised  ;  constant  thirst,  &c.  According  to  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  the  most  common  cause  of  ascites  is  disease 
of  the  liver,  which  has  the  effect  of  impeding  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  most  of  the  other 
abdominal  viscera.  lie  also  enumerates  as  other 
causes,  an  enlargement  ef  the  spleen,  which  presses 
upon  and  irritates  the  peritoneum,  so  as  to  determine 
an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  it,  and  an  effusion  of  se- 
rum ;  great  debility  of  the  system  induced  by  fevers  or 
mercury;  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs ;  in  which 
:ases,  the  ascites  is  generally  combined  with  hydro- 
thorax.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  .3,  p.  2.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  efficacy  of  digitalis,  mercury,' 
diuretics,  and  calomel,  elaterinm,  squills,  and  other 
evacuanls,  in  ascites,  they  are  rarely  of  any  service  in 
cases  of  local  and  encysted  dropsies.  When  such 
swellings  continue  to  enlarge,  notwithstanding  the 
adoption  of  a  few  measures  which  will  presently  be 
suggested,  the  sooner  the  fluid  is  evacuated  the  better 
It  is  also  well  known ,  that  all  efforts  to  produce  a  radical 
cure,  even  of  dropsies  which  are  not  encysted,  too  fre- 
quently fail.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  however, 
With  Dr.  Fothergill,  that  physicians  would  meet  with 
much  more  success  in  the  treatment  of  ascites  if  they 
were  to  recordmerKl  paracentesis,  to  be  done  sooner 
than  they  generally  do.  This  operation  is,  for  the  most 
part,  much  too  long  delayed;  and  during  a  long  space, 
the  bowels  are  continually  suffering  more  and  more.' 
from  the  effect  of  the  large  quantity  of  fluid  which 
oppresses  them.  What  ought  to  render  the  practice 
of  early  tapping  more  entitled  to  approbation  is,  that 
the  operation,  w  hen  done  in  the  situation  which  win  he 
presently  advised,  is  perfectly  free  from  danger,  at- 
tended with  very  little  pain,  grid  need  not  interrupt  the 
farther  trial  of  such  medicines  as  the  physician  may 
place  confidence  In.  Paracentesis  only  becomes  a  se- 
rious measure  when  ihe  disease  has  existed  for  a  great 
length  if  time,  and  the  patient  has  been  much  weak- 
ened by  it.  Indeed)  there  seen*  much  reason  to  sus- 
flecl  that  the  operation  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
tension  of  the  abdomen  and  the  fluctuation  leave  no 
doubt  concerning  the  nature  of  the  malady  ;  especially 
wlien  the  first  trials  which  have  been  made  of  internal 
remedies  seem  to  promise  no  success.  Dr.  Fothergill 
has  demonstrated  by  facts,  the  advantages  of  this  me- 
thod. Ofi  the  commencement  of  an  ascites,  iliis  cele- 
brated practitioner  advises  the  trial  of  diuretics  and 
other  evacuants.  He  then  adds,  that.  "  if  by  a  reason- 
able perseverance  in  this  course  no  considerable  benefit 
accrues ;  if  the  viscera  do  not  evidently  appear  to  be  ob- 
structed, and  until  for  the  purposes  of  life;  if  the  com- 
plaints have  not  been  brought  on  by  a  long  habitual  train 
of  intemperance,  and  from  which  there  seems  little  hope 
Of  reclaiming  the  patierfj;  if  the  strength  and  time  of 
lfe  are  not  altogether  against  us;  I  desist  from  medicine, 
except  of  the  cordial  kind,  and  let  the  disease  proceed, 
till  the  operation  becomes  safely  practicable.  When 
this  ta  done,  by  the  moderate  use  of  the  warmer  diure- 
tics, chalybeales  and  bitters,  also  the  preparations  of 
squills  in  doses  below  that  point  at  whicirthe  stomach 
would  he  effected,  I  endeavour  to  prevent  the  abdomen 
from  filling  again."— (Med.  ■  Obs.  and  Inn  vol  4  v 
112.)  The  same  author  remarks,  with  regard  to 'en- 
cysted dropsies,  that  tapping  sometimes  effects  a  ra- 
dical cure. '  .  % 

The  operation  should  not  only  be  performed  in  as 
early  a  stage  of  the  disease  as  is  compatible,  with  the 
safety  ot  the  parts  within  the  abdomen,  if  should  also  lie 
repeated  as  soon  as  the  quantity  Of  fluid  accumulated 
again  is  sufficient  to  make  the  puncture  ^practicable 
without  danger.   Desault  use_d  to  tap  dropsical  patients 
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once  a  week,  and  in  many  cases,  after  he  had  performed 
the  operation  two  or  three  times,  the  disease  was  stopped 
However,  with  respect  to  early  tapping  in  ascites" 
one  fact,  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  lectures' 
ought  to  be  known,  namely,  that  dropsy  arising  from 
the  debility  caused  by  fever  or  a  course  of  mercury 
and  attended  with  diseased  liver,  spleen,  or  disorgani- 
zation of  oilier  important  organs,  may  often  be  cured  by 
medical  treatment  without  any  operation  at  all;  and 
he  therefore  disapproves  of  paracentesis  in  such  cases, 
as  long  as  the  fluid  is  not  sufficiently  copious  to  hinder 
the  risk  of  the  bowels  being  hurt  by  the  trocar.  As 
soon  as  this  risk,  ceases,  however,  the  practice  seems 
commendable,  because  it  will  rather  promote  tha'n 
retard  the  good  effect  of  any  other  means  which  may 
be  deemed  advisable.  At  the  same  time,  I  ought  to- 
mention  the  opinion  of  the  above  distinguished  practi- 
tioner, that  the  operation  itself  will  never  bring  about 
a  cure,  except  where  the  disease  has  proceeded  from 
the  debility  left  by  some  kind  of  fever  or  the  abuse  of 
rnercury. 

The  great  number  of  times  that  the  operation  has 
been  repeated  in  some  individuals'  is  surprising :  for 
instance,  twenty- nine  times  (Schmucker,  Wahrneh- 
mungen,  b.  2,  p.  ICQ) ;  forty-one  (Med.  Communica- 
tions, vol.  2) ;  fifty-two  (Schmucker,  vol.  cit.  p.  187)  ; 
sixty-five  (Mead) ;  one  hundred  (Oallisen,  Syst.  Chir. 
Hodicrna,  vol.  2,  p.  55) ;  one-hundred  and  fifty-five 
(Phil.  Trans,  vol.  69);  and  if  it  be  possible  to  credit 
Bezard,  even  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  times  upon  one 
woman  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years.  When  the  pa- 
tient died,  the  peritoneum  was  found  to  be  three  lines 
in  thickness.  The  omentum  mesentery,  and  even  the 
liver, gall-bladder,  spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  and  blad- 
der, had  almost  disappeared,  a  schirrous  mass  contain- 
ing pus  occupying  their  place  towards  the  right  side.— 
(See  Bulletin  de  la  Sociite  Med.  <f  Emulation,  No.  12^ 
Dec.  1815.) 

Whenever  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  is  sud- 
denly let  out  of  the  abdomen  by  tapping,  the  quick  re- 
moval of  the  pressure  of  the  water  oft'  the  large  blood- 
vessels and  viscera  may  produce  swooning,  convul- 
sions, and  even  sudden  death.  These  consequences 
led  the  ancients  to  consider  paracentesis  as  a  very  dan- 
gerous operation,  and  when  they  ventured  to  perform 
it,  they  only  let  out  the  water  gradually,  and  at  intervals. 

Dr.  Mead,  after  considering  what  might  occasion  the 
bad  symptoms  resulting  from  too  sudden  an  evacuation 
of  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  abdomen,  was  led 
to  try  whether  external  pressure  would  prevent  such 
consequences.  I  t  was  conceived,  that  in  this  way  he 
might  keep  up  the  same  degree  of  pressure  which  the 
fluid  made  on  the  viscera.  The  success  attending  some 
trials  of  this  plan  fully  justified  the  opinion  Dr.  Mead 
had  entertained  ;  for  when  the  compression  is  carefully 
made,  the  whole  of  the  water  contained  in  the  abdo- 
men of  a  dropsical  patient  may  be  safely  discharged  as 
quickly  as  the  surgeon  chooses.  For  this  purpose 
however,  the  whole  abdomen  must  be  equally  com- 
pressed, the  pressure  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
evacuation  takes  place,  and  kept  up  in  the  same  de- 
gree for  several  days  afterward.  While  the  water  is 
flowing  out,  the  necessary  degree  of  pressure  is  usually 
made  with  the  sheet  which  is  put  round  the  abdomen, 
f  wo  assistants,  who  hold  the  ends  of-  the  sheet,  gra- 
dually tighten  it,  in  proportion  as  the  fluid  is  dis- 
charged. Immediately  after  theoperation,  some  folded 
flannel,  sprinkled  with  spirit,  of  wine,  is  laid  over  the 
whole  anterior  part  of  the  belly,  and  covered  with  a 
broad  Unen  roller,,  applied  with  duetightness  round  the 
body.  Dr.  Monro  invented  a  particular  kind  of  belt 
for  the  purpose ;  but  though  it  may  be  well  adapted  to 
the  object  in  view,  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary,  as  the 
above  method  seems  to  answer  every  end. 

The  instrument  used  for  tapping  the  abdomen  is 
called  a  trocar.— (See  Trocar.)  Of  this  there  are  se- 
veral varieties;  but  Richter  and  many  other  expe- 
rienced surgeons  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  com- 
mon trocar.  Most  of  the  modern  alterations  which 
have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  trocars  have 
only  tended,  says  Richter,  to  render  their  employment 
more  .difficult.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  ordinary 
objecjion,  that  the  common  trocar  cannot  be  intro- 
duced without  considerable  force.  If  the  part  into 
vlii.  li  ii  is  ah, nit  to  be  passed  be  made  tense,  very  lit- 
tle force  will  be  necessary,  especially  if  care  be  taken- 
to  rotate  the  instrument  gently,  as  Well  as,  push  it  for 
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■wards.  Hence,  all  the  inventions  which  have  origi- 
nated from  this  supposed  imperfection,  are  represented 
-by  Richter  to  be  entirely  useless.  He  condemns  the 
trocar  with  a  double-edged  point  as  a  bad  instrument. 
*he  proposal  of  Mr.  Cline,  to  make  a  puncture  with  a 
lancet  nisi,  and  then  to  introduce  into  the  opening  a 
blunt-pointed  trocar  is  alleged  to  be  superfluous.  Nay, 
these  innovations  are  declared  to  ^  vyoi  se  hail  bselejfe. 
A  cutting  instrument  is  liable  to  injure  blood-vessels 
and  bring  on  a  weakening  degree  of  t*™0"^  ™* 
it  is  saidf  that  the  wound  thus  made  does  not  heal  M 
readily  as  that  made  with  a  common  trocar,  that 
Sp  edged  instruments  are  attended  with  the  .neon 
lenience  of  being  apt  to  wound  enlarged  veins,  and 
produce  an  u  p  eSea.it  degree  of  hemorrhage,  is  a  truth 
$  which  !  have  myself  met  with  a  conv.nc.ng  exam 
pie  A  female,  who  had  a  strong  aversion  to  be.  g 
tapped  with  a  trocar,  prevailed  upon  me  to  make  the 
opening  with  a  lance't.  The  puncture  was  made  m 
the  linea  alba,  about  three  inches  below  the  navel.  A 
stream  of  dark-coloured  venous  blood  continued  In  un 
from  the  wound  the  whole  time  the  water  was  flowing 
out  of  the  cannula,  and  did  not  cease  until  a  compress, 
vvas  applied.  The  quantity  of  blood  lost  could  not  be 
less  than  a  pint,  or  a  pint  and  a  half.  In  many  cases, 
the  loss  of  so  much  blood  would  prove  fatal  to  diopsi- 
cal  patients,  and  is  what  one  must  always  leel  anx.ous 

*° The  position  commonly  selecte'd  for  the  operationus" 
that  in  which  the  patient  sils  in  an  arm-chair.  How- 
ever, weakness  and  oihfer  circumstances  frequently 
make  it  necessary  to  operate  on  the  patient  as  lie  lies 
on  his  side  sufficiently  near  the  edge  of  the  bed  and 
this  .posture  has  one  decided  advantage  v z .  that  it 
tends  to  prevent  the  alarming  syncope  winch  the  sud- 
den removal  otlffe  pressure  of  the  fluid  from  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  viscera  almost  always  bung, 
on  in  the  erect  position. 

Until  of  late  the  place  in  which  surgeons  used  t< 
puncture  the  abdomen,  in  cases  of  ascites,  was  the  cen- 
tre of  a  line  drawn  from  the  navel  to  the  anterior  su- 
perior spinous  process  of  the  ileum,  and  on  he  left 
Bide,  which  was  p.cferred,  in  consequence  of  .he  live* 
not  'being  there.  The  place  for  the  punc  me  was 
usually  marked  with  ink,  and  was  supposed  to  be  al- 
ways situated  just  over  a  part  of  the  l.nea  semih.nans. 

•where  there  is  no  fleshy  substance,  no.  any  large  hi  I- 

vessel,  exposed  to  injury.  This  calculation,  however, 
ivas  ii  ade  without  considering  that,  in  dropsy,  the  pa- 

rietesof  the  ab'd  ej  do  not  yield  equally  m  every 

situation.  On'the  contrary,  it  is  known  that  the  front 
is  always  more  distended  than  the  lateral  parts,  and 
that  the  recti  muscles  in  particular  are  sometimes  very 
much  widened.  In  consequence  of  these  alterations, 
induced  by  the  disease,  no  dependence  can  be  put  on 
any  measurement  made  with  the  view  ol  ascertaining 
the  precise  situation  of  the  linea  semilunaris.  Thesur- 
ceor.  who  trusts  to  his  being  able  to  introduce  the  trocar 
Ixactlvin  this  place,  from  any  calculation  of  the  above 
kind  will  IVequenily  wound  a  great  thickness  of  mus- 
cle instead  of  a  part  where  the  abdominal  panetes  are 
thinnest    But  a  still  stronger  objection  is  to  he  urged 

against  the  practice  of  attempting  to  tap  m  the   a 

semilunaris.  Men  well  acquainted  with  anatomy 
fiave  freouently  been  deceived  in  their  reckoning,  and, 
instead  of  hitttag  the  intended  line  with  their  trocars, 
Jhev  have  introduced  these  instruments  through  the 
rectus  mu-cle,  and  wounded  the  epigastric  artery.  Pa- 
tients have  Hied  from  this  error  with  large  extravasa 
lions  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  Id  a 
Eical  person  who  has  been  tapped,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served also,  that  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  abdomen 
will  T)f  course  more  readily  take  place,  m  consequence 
«f  the  parts  not  being  in  the  same  close,  compact  slate 
in  which  they  are  in  the  healthy  condition. 

Henceforth,  therefore,  let  every  prudent  practitioner 
abandon  the  plan  of  tapping  in  the  linea  semilunaris; 
and  he  may  the  more  easily  make  up  his  mind  to  do 
and  tie  may  «       .       ,      vvhere  the  operation  may 

he' d"  wUh ^the  Utmost  facility  and  safety.  The  linea 
be  done  win tu  Dreferred  by  the  best  surgeons; 

a,ba  ,s  »«w  wmmo ^g*"  bfi  woundpd,  ,he 

because  be. e  no  mi  scmar  ^ 

place  can  be  hit  with  cenau    ,  poinfbetween 


never  in  nn  Incautious,  sudden  way,  lest  parts  con 

tained  in  the  peritoneum  should  be  rashly  wounded. 
For  the  same  reason,  immediately  the  point  of  the  tro- 
car has  entered  the  abdomen,  a  thing  always  known  at 
once  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  resistance  to  its  passing 
inwards,  it  should  be  introduced  no  farther,  and  its 
office  of  making  a  passage'  for  the  cannula  is  ajready 
accomplished.  The  surgeon,  consequently,  is  now  lo 
take  hold  of  the  cannula  with  the  thumb  and  'iidex 
finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  gently  insinuate  it  farther 
into  the  cavity  of  the  ppriioneum,  whHe  with  Ins  right 
hand  he  is  to  withdraw  thfe-  etilet.  The  fluid  now 
gushes  out,  and  regularly  as  it  escapes,  the  sheet  which 
is  round  the-patiept's  body  is  to  be  tightened.  All  .he 
water  having  been  evacuated;  a  piec&of  flannel janda 
roller  are  to  be  immediately  ,  applied1,  as  above  ex- 
plained, a  piece  of  lint  and  soap-plaster  having  heen 
previously  applied  to  the  wound.  •• 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  water  suddenly  to  slop 
lone  before  the  full  quantity  is  discharged.  Somelitoes 
this  happens  from  a  piece  of  intestine  or  omentum  ob- 
ucting  the  cannula.    This  kind  of  stoppage  may  be 
noved  by  just  introducing  a  probe  or  director,  and 
.Iding  the  portion  of  bowel  back.   When  the  water 
is  viscid,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  Is  to  introduce  a 
large  trocar,  if  doing  so  should  promise  to  facilitate  the 
evacuation.    Also,  when  hydatids  obstruct  die  can- 
nula a  larger  instrument  might  allow  them  to  escape. 
In  encysted  dropsies,  the  practitioner  pf  course  can 
onlv  let  the  fluid"  out  of  those  cavities  which  lie  can 
safely  puncture.    According  to  Sir  Astley-€ooper,  the 
water  of  encysted  dropsy  is  at  first  contained,  not  in  a 
single  bag  but  in  several,  the  partitions  between  which 
are  in  time  "radually  absorbed,  and  the  nuniber  of  dis- 
tinct cavillers  consequently  diminished.  Hence  another 
in  whv  the  fluctuation  becoriies.more  evident  as 
iisease  advances.— (Lectures^  <S-c.  vol.  2,  j>.  373.) 
fact  should  also  influence  the  surgeon  not  to  make 
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from  one  cyst,  while  several  others,  not  having  yet  any 
communication  with  it,  would  reman,  distended. 

The  abdomen  of  a  female  was  tapped  by  Dr.  Andrew 
ffuchatian  flaoiigh  thefu^dusoT^eWaddejforwhlc^ 
purpose  a  tube  with  a  stilet  was  introduced  by  the 
meatus  urinarius.  The  method  was  adopted  chiefly 
«  .  "purpose  of  trying  what  would  he  the , 
maintaining,  in  ascites,  a  cn.nmumralt.m  bet  ween  tin 

™vity  if  the  peritoneum  and  that  of  the   le,  U 

the  case  referred  to,  the  water  was  discharged;  but 
ucce^did  not  attend  the  endeavour  to  keep  the  punc- 
tore  in  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  open  - (Bug™*, 
in  Glasgow  Med.  Mr*-        J>  P-  *?»•)     '  f^'"9  " 
me  that  any  means  calculated  to  perpe male  be  open 
mg  would  be  likely  to  cause  V^^jfc^ 
nuance  of  an  opening  between  thecayttypl  the  bad 
der  and  that  of  the  abdomen,  ow.ns  I the  r r  t..  tin 
qualities  of  the  urine,  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  ffie 
ffsVious  risk.    There  is  an  analogy  b«w.«. 
suggestion  and  that  of  Mr.  Guy  of  Ch  fester,  wno 
proposed  leaving  the  cannula  m  the  won,  d  a  I  ncca 
sionally  letting  the  water  flow  out  after  th    >.d  ™f 
mode  of  paracentesis;  a  ^WMJ 
ended  with  less  risk,  and  has  sometimes be* Wl.  wefl 
by  a  Ciue.-C3ee  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  Lectures  vol.*, 

P'  When  a  drppsy  of  the  ovary  is  very  large,  it  also 
admits  of  being  tapped  in  the 
particular  case,  tit  is  generally  bek  to  BBfWg  ]H 
lure  where  the  swell  ng  is.  most  prom  nent.  in 
disease,  the  ovary  is  either  converted  .'nt0  °"e  I8!? 
cavity/filled  with  fluid,  or  else  it  contains  ««^ 
tinct  bells.   Sometimes  the  cyst  consist o  the  «» 
branous  covering  of  the  ovary;  somct,m«8"f/"Zd. 
mous  hydatid.   The  contents  a.e  some 
iugly  viscid.  In  the  early  stages  of  thecase  the  imw 
is  situated  towards  one  sideofthe  abdomen,  just  a Dm 
Pouparfs  ligament,  and  seems  to  ascend  out «  une  I 
vis.   This  kind  of  progress  at  once  d.st,  go MMT  n 
disease  from  a  common  ascites,  which  is  WUmfclJ" 
the  first  with  an  equal,  gradual,  u« »^  fflK 
the  abdomen.  The  magnitude  (which  the  d.sea mi 
attain)  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  we v_ t 
fifteen  gallons  of  fluid  have  sometimes  bee n  co nta ,n 
in  the  cavity  or  cavities  of  the  cyst.  ,  The  cyst  of  w 
ovary,  when  it  has  attained  a  large  s.zc,  ee^m 
heres,  in  different  places,  to  the  inner  surface  n. 
peritoneum,  and  in  this  state  the  whole  abdomen  «« 
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*eems  uniformly  swollen,,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
mense magnitude  oC  tile  disease.— (See  O.  D.  JUot'i, 
DeStructurd,  Vsu,  el  Morbis  Ooariorum,  4to.  Jena, 
1788.)  It  is  an  observation  made  by  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
thai  one  of  the  principal  differences  between  ascites 
and  ovarial  dropsy,  is  that' the  latter  is  in  itself  quite  a 
local  disease,  just  like  a  hydrocele.  This  observation, 
1  believe,  is  perfectly  correct;  and  though  great  illness 
Irequcntly  arises,  it  js  generally  the  result  of  thes  pres- 
sure made  by  the  swelling  on  the  parts  within  the  ab- 
domen and  pelvis.  The  impairment  ol'  the  health 
arising  Irom  the  pressure  of  [he  viscera  and  interrup- 
tion of  tlieir  functions,  and  the  great  difficulty  of 
breathing  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm 
indeed  make  it  necessary  to  let  oul  the  fluid,  and  para- 
centesis must  he  done  in  the  way  already  related.  The 
disease  is  often  .-mended  with  an  almost  total  stoppage 
of  the  secretion  of  urine.  Sometimes  the  urine  is  duly 
secreted,  but  k  retention  occurs,  so  that  the  use  of  the 
catheter  becomes  indispensable.  With  few  exceptions 
tapping  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  palliative  measure-' 
the  water  collects  again,  the  same  grievances  recur 
and  the  operation  must  be  repealed.  While  an  ova- 
rial  dropsy  is  recent,  and  even  after  it  lias  been  lapped 
some  attempts  may  be  made  to  effect  a  radical  cure, 
tfut  tjlls  is  noi  to  be  done  Willi  mercury,  or  any  other 
medicine  yet  know,,.  Blistering  the  surface  of  the  ab- 
oomen,  keeping  up  a  discharge  with  the  savine  Eerate 
end  applying  a  tight  roller,  have  been  known  to  do 
{rood.  [,,  France,  the  celebrated  Le  Dran  laid  open 
Z  ^     of  ovariaI  dropsies.    His  patients  did  not  die 

ot  the  consequent  infla  lation,  and  the  dropsy  m- 

•deed,  was  cuied ;  but  there  remained  either  a  sarco- 
matous enlargement  of  the  ovary,  which  continued  to 
increase  till  death,  or  else  incurable  fistula;,  leading 
-mo  the  cyst.  The  large  size  of  a  wound  nece,sarv 
for  tins  purpose,  the  danger  o!  inducing  inflammation 
in  sib  extensive  a  surface  as  the  cyst  of  a  Lajge  ovarial 
dropsy,  and  the  events  of  Le  Drains  cases,  are  circum- 
stances, on  the  whole,  which  ought  to  keep  the  practice 
irom  ever  being  revived. 

A  still  more  absurd  plan  has  been  attempted  viz  to, 
cure  the  disease  by  injections  like  hydioceles  '  1  for- 
merly saw  two  cases  in  which  port  wine  and  water 
were  injected  by  the  late  Mr.  Kamsden  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew 9  Hospital:  one  patient  died  very  soon  after- 
ward of  inflammation,  and  the  other  perished  more 
lingeringly  from  the  same  cause.  Setons  have  been 
tried  without  success. 

fn  ihe  American  Recorder,  a  case  is  published,  in 
which  a  cure  was  effected  by  the  excision  of  the  sac 
Dr.  N.  Smith  also  performed  such  an  operation  with 
success:  after  exposing  the  tumour  by  an  incision,  and 
^recharging  seven  pints  of  a  dark,  ropy  fluid  with  a 
trocar,  he  extracted  the  whole  cyst,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered.—(See  Edm.  Med.  and  Surg.Journ.  No.  73  ) 
1 he  sac  brought  out  with  it  a  considerable  portion  of 
adherent  omentum,  which  required  to  be  separated 
with  the  knife,  and  two  bleeding  vessels  were  tied 
ihe  omentum  was  then  reduced,  and  the  adhesions  of 
the  sac  to  one  point  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen 
also  separated  partly  with  the  scalpel  and  partly  with 
the  linger.  These  few  particulars  show,  that  though 
the  operation  may  be  practicable,  and  even  end  welfit 
is  liable  to  great  difficulties  in  its  execution,  and  dan- 
gerous and  fatal  consequences  in  its  result.  In  fact 
one  surgeon,  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  began 
an  operation  of  this  kind,  was  prevented  by  the  extent 
o  the  adhesions  from  completing  it.  Whenever  the 
attempt  is  made,  it  ought  to  be  while  the  cyst  is  of  mo- 
derate  srie.  An  instance  in  which  the  operation  was 
attempted  white  the,  disease  did  not  exist,  has  been 
lal;  v  ^"'dinly  laid  before  the  public  by  M.  Lizars, 
«v." h  other  interest,,,,  observations  and  cases  in  favour 
o<  he  practtce.  ol  extirpating  diseased  ovaries - 
{&df  nb.  {Med.  Stir*.  Jonrn.  JVo  81 )  ' 

A „  example  is  mentioned  by  Dr.GranviUe,  in  which 
several  eneys  ed  tumours  of  the  right  ovarium  (one  as 
large  as  a  lull  grown  fetus*  be*ad)  were  discliar^ 
with  a  collection  of  matter,  through  an  Steerated  oS 

Hmd  was  „,r  a  long Jime  voided  through  an  uSed 
opening  at  the  ,mbdicus  He  has  also  known  the 
"n; J  '"'JKcl-arged  by  the  Fallopian  tube;  and  he 
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attended  a  lady  in  whom  an  ovarian  cyst  burst  into 
the  intestinal  canal :  for  several  years  afterward  she 
was  subject  to  occasional  returns  of  the  disease  but 
ultimately  recovered.— {Lectures,  vol.  2,  p.  384.)  ' 

PARACENTESIS  OF  THE  THORAX. 

The  necessity  for  this  operation  is  indicated  when 
the  heart  or  lungs  are  oppressed  by  any  khid  of  fluid  * 
confined  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Every  body  knows 
that  the  free  and  uninterrupted  performance  of  the 
functions  of  these  organs  is  essential  to  the  support  of 
life.  When  their  action  is  perilously  disturbed  by  the 
lodgenieni  of  fluid  in  the  thorax,  no  internal  medicines 
can  be  much  depended  upon  for  procuring  relief.  The 
only  means  from  which  benefit  can  be  rationally  ex- 
pected, is  letting  out  the  fluid  by  making  an  opening  in 
the  parietes  of  the  chest. 

The  nature  of  the  effused  fluid  can  'make  no  differ-  . 
ence  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  discharging  it  in  this 
manner;  and  though  some  authors  describe  this  ope- 
ration as  only  applicable  to  cases  of  hydrops  pectoris 
and  empyema,  it  may  also  be  of  the  greatest  service  *"** 


when  air  is  conlmed  in  the  chest  (see  Emphysema),  or 
blood  exti  avasated  there  vsee  Wounds  of  the  Thorax) 
so  as  to  make  dangerous  pressure  on  the  lungs  and  dia- 
phragm. The  case  in  which  it  is  least  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  perfect  recovery  is  hydrothorax  ;  and  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  in  his  vast  experience,  has  not  khown  more 
than  one  operation  performed  for  it,  which  proved  un- 
successful. This  he  considers  by  no  means  surprisin" 
as  the  collection  of  fluid  is  the  effect  of  disease  of  the 
thoracic  viscera,  the  heart,  or  lungs,  &c— (Lecture*, 
vol.  ~,  p.  .185.)  A  case  of  success,  however,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  references  at  the  end  of  the  present  arti- 
cle; and  in  the  Berlin  Med.  Trans,  a  case  is  recorded 
in  which  a  cure  was  effected  by  an  accidental  wound 
9  the  Cheat,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  water  escaped 
at  once.— (A;«.  Med.  Berol.  t.  x,  dec.  1,  p.  44.)  * 
The  idiopathic  form  of  hydrothorax,  or  that  case  in 
which  it  constitutes  the  original  disease,  is  set  down  ** 
by  Laennec  as  very. rare.  He  has  often  known  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  irregular 
consumption,  and  even  schirrhus  of  the  stomach  or 
liver  nnstaken  for  this  disorder,  when  there  was  no  co- 
existing effusion  in  the  pleura,  or  at  least  none  except 
what  took  place  immediately  before  death.  Symp- 
tomatic hydrothorax,  he  admits,  is  very  frequent.— 
(On  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  p.  484,  ed.  2.)  In  this 
work,  the  learned  translator  Dr.  Forbes  recommends 
the  use  of  the  stethoscope  for  discriminating  diseases 
of  he  heart  from  hydrothorax,  as  the  means  adapted 
to  the  relief  of  dropsy  of  the  chest  would  be  useless 
with  regard  to  them. 

In  this  place  I  shall  content  myself  with  describing 
the  best  method  of  performing  paracentesis  thoracis! 
referring  the  reader  to  the  above  articles  and  the  vaiua- 
*™*  of  laennec,  for  the  particular  symptoms  and 
en  cumstances  which  may  render  the  operation  proper 
affection68'     "le  surgical  treatmel"  peculiar  to  each 
The  safest  and  most  convenient  situation  for  makine 
saen.,°,'',n","g  ln!°  the  c],est' is  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  true  ribs,  on  either  side,  as  circumstances  may 
\Tc\  h  '1,CMeSSary-    The  surgeon  should  always  recol- 
I      two,cav,ltle9  0|' the  P'eura  are  completely 
w  ~     1  eacl\olllei  and  have  no  communication^ 
Tef,  TI  S'J0.^1^  fluid  were  contained  on  the 
ITL  li  J     6  ,thorax'  makinS  an.  opening  into  the 
gl  t  cavity  would  not  serve  for  discharging  the  accu- 
h1' lahff  ma»er.   The  practitioner  should  aFso  remem- 
bei,  that  when  there  is  a  fluid  on  both  sides  of  the 
chest,  paracentesis  must  never  be  done  for  the  relief 
ot  the  two  collections  at  the  same  time ;  because  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe,  that,  as  the  lungs  on  one  side 
usually  collapse  when  there  is  a  free  communication 
between  the  arr  and  inside  of  the  thorax,  they  would 
op  so  on  both  sides  were  an  opening  made  at  the  same 
time  into  each  bag  of  the  pleura.   It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  in  this  condition  the  patient  could 
not  breathe,  and  would  die  suffocated.   The  operation 
consists  in  making  an  incision,- about  two  inches  long, 
through  the  integuments  which  cover  the  space  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventh  true  ribs,  just  where  the 
indigitations  of  the  serratus  major  amicus  muscle  meet 
those  of  the  externus  obliquus.   Here  it  is  unnecessary 
to  divide  any  muscular  fibres  except  those  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles,  and,  by  putting  the  patient  jn  a  proper 
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posture,  the  opening  that  is  to  be  made  will  be  depend- 
ing enough  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  The  surgeon, 
avoiding  the  lower  edge  of  the  Upper  rib  where  the 
intercostal  artery  lies,  is  then  cautiously  to  divide  the 
layers  of  the  intercostal  muscles  till  he  brings  the 
pleura  into  view,  when  this  membrane  is  to  be  \'  ry 
4  carefully  divided  with  a  lancet.  The  instrument  should 
never  be  introduced  deeply,  lest  the  lungs  be  injured. 
The 'size  of  the  opening  in  the  pleura  should  never 
he"  larger  than  necessary.  The  discharge  of  blood  and 
matter  will  of  course  require  a  freer  aperture  than  that 
of  air  or  water.  If  requisite,  a  cannula  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  wound,  for  the  purpose  of  hdntatipg 
the  evacuation  of  the  fluid ;  and  it  may  even  in  some 
cases  be  proper  to  let  this  instrument  remain  in  ttie 
part,  in  order  to  let  the  water  or  pus  escape  as  often  as 
another  accumulation  takes  place.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  a  cannula,  for  this  object,  should  only  be  just 
long  enough  to  enter  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  and 
should  have  a  broad  rim  to' keep  it  from  slipping  into 
the'ehest  A  piece  of  sticking  plaster  would  easily  fix 
the  cannula,  which  might  be  stopped  up  with  a  cork  or 
any  other  convenient  thing,  or  left  open,  according  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  judgment  ot  the 
surgeon  should  direct. 

Paracentesis  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  of  the  thorax, 
are  described  in  all  treatises  on  the  operations  and 
systems  of  surgery.  The  works  of  Sharp,  Le  Vran, 
Bertrandi,  Callisen,  Richter,  Sabatier,  Larrey,  and 
Boyer,  are  particularly  deserving  attention.  Ji  case 
in  which  eleven  pints  of  a  fluid,  resembling  whey  were 
discharged  from  the  chest  by  paracentesis,  and  the  pa- 
tient recovered,  is  detailed  by  Dr.  Archer  in  the  Trans, 
of  the  Kings  and  Queen's  Colleges  of  Physicians  in 
Ireland,  volA,  art.  1.  Jackson,  in  Philadelphia  Jour- 
nal of  thdMed.  Sciences,  vol.  L  New  Series,  p.  lit), 
operation  performed  in  a  Case  of  Effusion.  Jy.  Fried- 
reich, Voriuge  des  Bauchstiches  in  der  Baiuhwasser- 
sucht,  llnio.Wunb.  1816,1817.  J^mecon  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  e,d.  %  by  Forbes.    Good's  Study  of  Medi- 

"  For  an^ctount  of  the  paracentesis  of  the  bladder 
refer  to  Bladder,  Puncture  of.  Consult  also  Emphy- 
sema, Empyema,  and  Wounds  of  the  Thorax. 

PARAPHYMO'SIS,  or  Paraphimosis.  (From  napa, 
back,  and  <t>iu6u>,  to  bridle.)  This  signifies I  the  case  in 
which  the  prepuce  is  drawn  quite  behind  the  glans 
penis  and  cannot  be  brought  forward  again.  See  Phy- 
mosis,  with  which  it  will  be  considered.  • 

PARONYCHIA.  (From  Ttapa,  near,  and  8vv\,  the 
nail.)  An  abscess  at  the  end  of  the  finger  near  the 
nail.   See  Whitlow.  'L  Jt.  • 

PAROTID  DUCT.    Every  one  acquainted  with 
anatomy  is  aware,  that  behind  the  jaw,  ou  each  side, 
a  I,-™  conglomerate  gland  is  situated,  the  principal  of 
such  as  are  destined  to  secrete  the  saliva  with  which 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  the  food  which  we  svyal- 
tow  are  continually  moistened.    The  parotid  duct 
crosses  the  cheek,  being  situated  about  one-third  from 
the  zvgoma,  and  two-thirds  from  the  basis  of  the  jaw. 
After' passing  over  the  masseter  muscle,  it  pierces  the 
buccinator,  and  terminates  in  the  mouth by -  a  con- 
querable orifice,  opposite  the  space  between  the 
Second  and  third  bicuspid  grinders  of  the  upper  jaw. 
As  soon  as  it  has  passed  the  masseter,  it  dives  deeply 
irrTb  the  fat  of  the  cheek,  and,  as  M.Louis  observes, 
irTkes  an  angle  before  it  opens  into  the  mouth.- 
IMim..  de  VAcatl.  de  Chir.  t.  3,  ;>.  4a/.)  ..,.„„ 
1  On  account  of  its  situation,  the  parotid  duct  is  liable 
todbe  wounded,  and  this  has  even  been  done  with  the 
sftreeon's  lancet  through  ignorance.-(See  Monro  s 
Works  p.  520.)    I"  cases  of  this  kind  the  continual 
ZZZ1  o? saliva  may  prevent  the  wound  from  healing, 
•     ^XLt^eVsllivary  fistula  would  be  the  per- 
«etual  consequence  if  no  steps  were  taken  to  afford  re- 
P  c    The  natotid  duct  has  sometimes  been  ruptured 
£  blows--(K™S  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.221.) 
rCs  ?lsn  occur,  in  which  the  face  becomes  ponsuiora- 
EvTwol"    ' Consequence  of  the  saliva  ins.nuatmg 
bly  sto  len,  m         H  eubstance,  just  as  air  does  in 
itself  intothe  ceUula  su      last' circumstance,  I  shall 
emphysema    Re  pec  ^miM  0f  this  kind,  may 
only  J'^menttnn  becomiDg  very  extensive, 

y^JSW  °p-in» for  *: ready  escape 

of .the  fluVd.  <„,atroer,t  of  salivary  fistula,  if 

nJS&XS  Karofid  duct  is  recent,  the  sides  of 
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the  wound  should  be  brought  into  contact,  and  a 
steady  pressure  maintained  on  that  part  of  the  cheek 
by  means  of  suitable  compresses  and  a  rollet.  In  (Ins 
manner  a  salivary  fistula  may  often  be  prevented  aho- 
eether  •  either  the  divided  ends  ot  the  duct  reunite,  mid 
the  spittle  resumes,  its  original  course  into  the  Inoutd ; 
or  what  is  more  probable,  tlie  wound  in  the  face  heats 
at  every  part,  with  the.  exception  of  a  small  fistulous 
track  which  serves  as  a  continuation  of  the  duct  into 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  latter  kind  of- cure, 
however,  dan  only  take  place  when  the  wound  extends 
quite  through  the  cheek ;  but  the  chance  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  duct  uniting  and  becoming  continuous 
a«ain,  should  always  be  taken  in  recent  cases. 

When  a  salivary  fistula  is  actually  formed,, a  seton 
introduced  from  the  external  fistidous  orifice  into  the 
mouth,  is  a  method  which  has  justly  received  consider 
able  approbation.  Mdiiro  adopted.it  with  SHBcert :  he 
kept  in  the  seton  till  the  channel  which  it  had  formed 
had  become  fistulous,  after  which  it  was  withdrawn: 
the  external  orifice  being  touched  with  the  nrgenium 
nitratum  healed  up,  and  the  saliva'  in  fnture  flowed 
through  the  artificial  fistulous  channel  Into  the  mouth. 

Desault  used  to  practise  the  seton  as  follows :  he  in- 
troduced two  fingers  of  his  left  hand  jrlto  tl(e  patient's 
mouth,  and  placing  them  between  the  teeth  and  the 
cheek  opposite  the  fistula,  thus  kept  the  integuments 
tense  and  the  gums  from  being  injured.  He  then  in- 
troduced a  small  hydrocele  trocar  with  its  cannula  just 
before  the  Opening  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  duct,  and 
pushed  it  through  the  cheek  in  a  direction  a  little  m 
clined  forward.  An  assistant  now  took  hold  of  the 
cannula,  while  Desault  withdrew  the  perforator,  and 
passed  throu»h  the  tube  a  bit  of  thread  into  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth.  The  cannula  was  theft  taken  out,  and 
a  seton  which  was  then  fastened  to  the  end  of  the 
thread  in  the  mouth,  was  drawn  from  within  outwards; 
but  not  so  far  as  to  come  between  the  edges  of  the  ex- 
ternal opening,  where  the  thread  alone  lodged,  end 
this  was  fastened  with  sticking>plaster  to  the1  outside  of 
the  cheek.  The  outer  wound  was  dressed  with  lint 
and  compresses.  Desault  used  to  change  the  seton 
daily,  introducing  regularly  rather  a  larger  one,  and 
taking  especial  care  not  to  bring  it  betweeume  edges  of 
the  wound,  which  was  afterward  covered  With  stick- 
ing-plaster. He  enjoined  the  patiedt  not  to  move  tie 
iaw  much,  arid  only  allowed  him,  for  some  tune,  liquid 
food.  In  about  six  weeks  he  used  to  orr.it  the  seton, 
leaving  in  the  thread,  however,  ft»a  little  while  longer 
This  being  taken  away,  he  used  to  finish  the  <  me,  uj 
touching  the  little  aperture  retnaimng  Wltn-causnc. 

The  making  of  an  artificial  pas  sage is  one  of  the 
most,  ancient  plans  of  curing  salivary  Aute.  Every 
author  has  had  his  particular  method  of  4M*aM 
numerous  variations  are  to  ^  met  with,  either  m  .tht 
instrument  employed  for  pierc.ng  the  cheek,  or  inthe 
substance  intended  for  maintaining  the  open i  ng .  For 
the  first  step  of  the  operation,  ^""J^Se 
tlie  actual  cautery,  as  Saviaid  forms  est,  .  instwiee 
of;  sometimes  an  awl,  as  Monro  «*»fflt* 
common  knife  or  lancet;  sometimes  a  straigh t  needle 
which  drew  in  the  thread  after  it ;  but  Desa ult  s trocar 
is  to  be  preferred  to  such  means,  because 
by  remaining  in  ^^Wfflffi 
drawn,  allows  the  thread  to  be  >'«rod"c«d',i;Vh1''™r 1 
every  other  way  is  either  difficult  to  accomplish,  or  re 
quires  the  use  of  several  instruments.  Wnlol,,he 
For  the  second  step  of  the  operation  Viz.  keepiBg  tJW 
opening  distended,  cannula  were  eqpkg»  "JW 
nix,  who  used  to  make  a  suture  over  (Mm,  apOTOBr 
jectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  waa  attended  will,  the  m 
convenience  of  a  solid  body  left  in  he  parts,  an  l  a  o 
that  of  the  instrument  being  apt 
M.  Beclard  lately  cured  a  salivary  .^.WMR 
tion  of  a  new  passage  at  the  insi.eof the  eWM 
means  of  a  leaden  style,  which  was  made  to react.  U 
excretory  duct,  at  the  point  where  its-co  t.i 
interrupted .  The  outer  opening  was  the n  made  a  rc 
bleeding  wound,  and  united  with  the  twisted  eqMut; 
This  is  the  second  example  of  the.  success  ofUM  Br 
thod  in  the  hands  of  this  able  practitioner.  WMJ". 
case  whT  admit  of  the  employment  of  the  wmca 
tore,  Beclard's  plan  is  a  good 
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Salivalis  physiologice  el  pathologies  considirati,  fol. 
iSf]  Uedurd,  in  .-Irehive*  (iin.  de  Mid.  Juin, 

PAROTID  GLAND,  EXTIRPATION  OF.-fSee 

J  umours.)  ,     ■ ''    ««  <  •  ■  -  f 

[Tins  organ  was  successfully  removed  in  182G  by  Di 
Jrneger,  on  account  of  a  carcinomatous  affection  Of  it' 

f^JS^mF*.  °Ut  wei«lled  two  Pounds  and  three 
quarters.  The  patient,  a  woman  35  years  of  age,  com- 
pletely recovered.  The  opei  atipn  was  finished  in  se\  en 
■'.mutes.  About  10  or  16  ounces  of  blood  were  lost 
1 ne  large  arteries  were  tied  as  soon  as  divided  ■  viz 
trie  auricular,  tire  external  maxillary,  and  the  branches 
of  the  external  carotid  distributed  to  the  eland  itself  — 
(See  Journ.jiiv  Oufurg.,  <H.,  kerausaeben  ion  J  J 
&nefe,  Sre.,  U.  P.  p.  father,  b.  2,  st.  3.)-™f/j 

LI'or  the  folldwing  remarks  on  the  extirpation  of  the 
parotid  gland,  I  am  indebted  chiefly  to  Dr  Gross's  edi 
Uon-of *'  Tayernier's  Operative  Surgery,"  and  the  New- 
.  *ork>  Medical  and  Physical  Journal;  never  Savins 
witnessed  the  operation  myself  Indeed,  until  entire 
success  had  attended  the  operation  in.  Europe  and 
again  in  Philadelphia,  I  confess  myself  to  have  been 
among  those  who  doubted  the  practicability  of  the, ae- 
ration, and  very  much  questioned  the  fact  of  its  havin» 
ever  been  removed.  It  is  well  known,  that  Allan  Burn  ° 
Boyer,  Kicherand,  and  other  distinguished  surgeons' 
have  all  expressed  themselves  strongly  against  the  pos- 
sibility ol  this  operation.  But  the  paper  of  M.  Pillei 
•  ,0y-°Jls,'  susti""ed  before  the  Medical  Faculty  ol  Paris 
in  has  fully  esiablished  the  possibility  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  Be  has  cited  a  number  of  successful  cases 

I  o  deny  that  the  parotid  gland  has  ever  been  extir- 
pated, would  be  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  some  of 
the  most  skilful  anatomists  and  surgeons  who  adorn  the 
present  age.  That  the  operation  is  dangerous  and  dit 
licult  of  execution  no  one  will  presume  to  dispute  but 
to  assert  that  it  cannot  be  performed,  is  not  only  absurd 
but  altogether  incompatible  with  the  present  stale  of 
surgery.  'Can  it  be  supposed  that  such  men  as  Beclurd 
and  Sir  Astley  Gooper,  whose  names  are  known  in 
every  part  of  the  world  where  medicine  is  cultivated 
as  a  science,  would  be  guilty  of  publishing  cases  which 
never  had  any  existence  1  Those  who  will  candidly 
examine  the  cases  on  record,  will  be  convinced  not 
only  that  the  operation  is  practicable,  but  that  it  ha* 
been  actually  performed. 

In  the  year  1823,  Professor  Beclard  performed  this 
operation.  This  patient  died  a  few  days  afterward 
and  [t  was  readily  asceriait.ed  (hat  the  surgeon  was  not 
deceived.  The  year  following  it  was  repeated  by  M 
Gensoul,  and  a  second  time  in  1828,  successfully  in  both 
instances.  Without  referring  to  the  numerous  cases 
reported,  in  relation  to  some  of  which  there  is  room  to 
doubt,  I  will  only  mention  the  eases  ofGoodlad,  Car- 
nndiael,  Lislranc,  Manfrediui,  Idrae,  Kirby,  Sir  Astlev 
Cooper,  the  two  cases  of  Professor  M'Clellarj  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  case  within  a  few  weeks  by  Professor 
Busheof  New- York,  in  all  which  there  is  rioipossibiHty, 
ot  doubt,  but  the  whole  parotid  gland  was  removed  bv 
the  knife,  and  in  most  of  them  with  entire  success  " 
I  he  conclusions  drawn  from  this  mass  of  testimony 
are  these  :  viz.  1st,  That  the  parotid,  in  a  scirrhous 
sute,  can  be  entirely  extirpated ;  2d,  that  the  carotid 
ana  its  larger  branches  are  necessarily  implicated  In  the 
operation;  and,  3dly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  spare  ,. 
fascial  nerve,  and  theieforethat  paralysis  is  an  inevita- 
ble consequence,  "-vna 
With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  securing  the  carotid 
before  commencing  the  operation,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
ma  k  hat  Mr.  Goodlad's  case  was  the  only  one  in 
which  i  was  performed.  In  MM.  Beclard's,  i/sfranc's  ' 
Gensoul's,  Carmichael's,  one  of  M'Clelan's  and 

SS£f5  \7%U,^  duri"g  ^.operation,  while  in  Dr 
Pr.eger'a,  Mr.  Khby's,  and  one  of  Df.  ^Wan'si  the 

unk  of  the  external  carotid  was  left  untouched.  Al- 
though it  may  be  a  measure  of  security,  yet  there  is  no 
urgent  reason  why  k  slfould  precede  the  removal  of 
the  parotid,  and  there  most  be  many  cases  iu  wh  ch 
ftpm  the  size  of  tumour,  it  would  be  impracticable  ' 

It  is  not  generally  known,  and  though  strictly  true 
it  will  be  very  reluctantly  admitted,  that  this  opera  ion 
was  first  performed  in  this  country.'  ProfessorSu'd 
While,  of  Hudson,  successfully  extirpated  fhe  wboh' 
Ol  the  parotid  for  a  scirrhous  tumour  asVarlv^as  iKp 

^h'H &0S'  ,a',d  a"h0,,(?n  ,ne  case  was  alleTpub- 
hshed,  and  the  patient  has  been  frequently  examined 
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since  by  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  the  star* 
a  I  of  whom  satisfied  themselves  that  the  whole  of  the 
gland  is  removed,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  the  onera 
non  was  not  subsequently  attempted  in  Europe  until 
1823,  nor  m  America  until  1^20.  Dr.  White  is  now 
prolessor  ol  surgery,  jointly  with  his  son,  in  the  Berk 
shire  Medical  Institution,  to  both  of  whom  I  have  had 
occasion  to  reter  in  my  notes  of  American  surgery.— 

i'AKU'LIS.  (From  napd,  near,  and  oiXov,  the1  gum  ) 
An  inflammation,  boil,  or  abscess  in  the  gums 

PENIS,  AMPUTATION  OF.  No  part  of  the  penis 
should  ever  be  amputated,  on  account  of  a  mortifica- 
tion, because  the  dead  portion  will  be  naturally  thrown 
oft,  and  the  ulcer  heal,  without  the  least  occasion  for 
putting  the  patient  to  any  pain  by  the  employment  of 
the  knife.  Some  cancerous  and  fungous  diseases  are 
the  cases  in  which  it  is  often  really  proper  and  neces- 
sary to  amputate  more  or  less  of  this  organ. 

However,  before  a  surgeon  ventures  to  do  the  opera- 
tion, he  ought  to  Be  certain  that  it  is  the  substance  of . 
the  penis  which  is  incurably  diseased ;  for,  as  that  ju- 
dicious surgeon,  Callisen,  remarks,  tumours,  excres- 
cences, ulcers,  and  gangrenous  mischief  of  the  prepuce 
sometimes  present  appearances  which  may  lead  an  m' 
experienced  practitioner  to  fancy  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  part  affecled  with  irremediable  disoider  while 
the  glaus  is  actually  in  a  sound  state.  Hence,  when 
ever  the  least  doubt  exists,  it  is  better  to  remove  first 
the  prepuce  and  skin,  in  order  that  the  true  condition 
of  the  glans  may  be  detected.-^,,,™  Chirureiee 
Hodicrna,  pars  posterior,  p.  420.    Hafnia:,  1800  ) 

1  he  old  surgeons,  fearful  of  hemorrhage,  used  some- 
times to  extirpate  a  part  of  the  penis,  by  tying  ligatures 
'ourid  u  TO  sufficient  tightness  to  make  it  mortify 
ana  slough  off.  1  hus  Ruysch  once  performed  the  one 
ra..o„._(bee  Obs  30.)  The  plan,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly painful,  and,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Hester,  has  been  most  properly  rejected  from  modem 
surgerv. 

The  amputation  may  be  done  in  the  following  •man- 
ned—A. circular  incision  is  to  be  made  through  the 
skin,  about  a  finger-breadlh  from  the  canceroui  part 
ill* '  ?b^ves'-i,;!9  hard'y  everrequisite  to  draw 
the  skin  back  belore  it  is  cut ;  because,  after  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa  are,  divided,  they  retract  so  consider- 
ably, that  there  is  always  a  sufficiency  of  the  inteeu- 
.nems.-(.Sj,,t.  C«r.  Uodiem*,  pars  posterior,  p.  421) 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  circular  incision  through  the 
skin  has  been  made,  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  urethra 
are  o  be  cut  through,  by  one  stroke  of  the  knife,  on  a 
level  with  the  cut  edges  of  the  integuments.  Sabatier 
even  advises  us  to  draw  the  skin  towards  the  glana 
penis,  before  we  employ  the  knife  ;  so  convinced  is  he- 
of  the  inutility  of  saving  any  of  it,  and  of  the  inconve- 
niences which  may  result  from  its  lying  over  and  oil 
s.n  .ciing  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  Hit  mode  of  opt 
atmg  is  also  particularly  simple,  as  he  cuts  through 
he  integuments,  and  penis  together  by  one  stroke  of 
the  knife,  without  making  any  preliminary  circular 
edit  2  ?  ln'  ^Midecine  Opiratoire,  t.3,  p.  305, 

rtjP$  Weeding  arteries  are  now  to  be  immediately 
nea  .  tne  chief  are,  one  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  and 
one  in  each  corpus  cavernosum.  When  a  general 
oozing  from  the  wound  still  continues,  some  recom- 
7 hl^ey\  *c'>  Wyin?  sponge  to  its  surface ; 
n!,?!  (%a"°)  fi»ely-scraped  agaric,  with  a  small  pro- 
poi  tion  of  pounded  white  sugar,  or  gum-arabic.  Vej* 
nrils'?0Wev,e/Vfinely."scraPed  'int  supported  with  cod>. 

anSammaiioT  T^""8  and  Produ«ive  of  pain 
<inu  innammation.   A  surer  and  preferable  method  of 

TSVlT^i  bl00d>  and  at  the  same  orheat 
thf  P  J?f  «'  m)ght  be  t0  brir,g ttle  ski"  forwards  over 
the  end  of  the  stump,  with  two  strips  of  sticking- 
plaster,  after  introducing  a  flexible  gum  catheter  info 
the  contin  uation  of  the  urethra,  so  as  to  keep  its  orifice, 
unobstructed,  and  the.urine  from  coming  into  contact 
with  the  wound.  There-xan  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
gum  catheter  would  be  bettet;  than  a  silver  ope,  or  anv 
metallic  cannula,  commonly  advised  for  the  above* 
purposes,  because  It  lies  in  the  passage  with  less  ifrita 
tion.  It  is  but  justice  to  Callisen  to  state,  that  he  seemi 
to  be  one  ofttfe  few  good  surgical  writers  who-  fiiv. 
particularly  recommended  in  these  cases  the  elastic 
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gum  catheter,  in  preference  to  **JL^°£3^£ 
I  On  tit  n  421 1  The  French  method  ot  ruin^,  uie 
afheter  fn  ^urethra  -  an  excellent  one^  and  has 

d6m  PmSw  advises  the  skin  not  to  be  d. awr >  back 

Xt  throu/h,  which  Ita  f^foM 

6oo/Cs  &>  »«•  alions,  maybe 

?"S;T,W-  Warner's  Cases  in  Surgery, 
? Xa a  V  £ l  c  Biener'  l e  Extirpation  Pans 
p.  278,  ta, ^  i  g6  Voyage* 

Jlmputalione.  B.  (V.  ac"refer  * . .  '  i  i  „  042 
^r7ue  Jtfettode  den  Penis  zu  .flrojmiiren,  ft.  1,  J>- 

^N^cYnCER  OF.  A  wart  or  a  tubercle  on 
the  pre  uce,  the  freenum,  or  the  glans  perns .»  8e»^ 
thP  first  symptom,  and  it  often  remains  in  a  quiet  state 
!l  v»  When  irritated,  however,  it  becomes 
miX  I  and  e  arges,  sometimes  enormously,  in  a  very 
pu  .  t imp  At  the  same  time,  ulceration  and  a  dis- 
rharU  o^f  santouffe  iTmatter'take  place.  The  dis- 
chaige  or  occasions  jn  the  urethra  fistulous 

eaee  S°TT,  !(  which  the  urine  escapes,  and  the  lym- 
T?m^nds  in  Uie  gro  n  may  become  affected  as  the 
•  Casefdvances  Mr PeaJn  says,  that  «  cancerous 
pLcrescenis "have  a  broad  base,  often  more  extensive 
fton  heirluperficies;  they  seem  to  germinate  deep Ay 
ftnm  within  or  rather  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  sub- 
from  within,  or  m  progressive  state  the 

stance  ot  tne  part ,  ana,  .  h  |  what 
contiguous  suffice  has  a  mo^iu  a^  ^^^J 
he  considers ,  m ..a  venereal  «art.  „    erfici  ,  at. 

than  iW  s,irfaf^J  conuguous  parts  have  a  natural  at- 
tachment, and  *e  conuguou  ePth.s      ,eman.B  marlrs 

pearance.-CP.  ■  M  question,  however,  whe- 

Sf  discrimination.  WwWMtanding  his  great  opportu- 
ther  Mr.  Pearson,  notwiu        j  ^  F 
nities,  ever  saw  a  re ™V  s  of  lnis  kind  in  St. 

years  I  never  sa »  ■»(  ^rWch  truly  required  mercury 
feartholoinew'sHospual  wn         ^  ft  ere 

for  their  cure  or  which  w         Jf  m  d  eg 


PHY 

produced  and  kept  up  by  local  irritation  of  the  nrepuw 
fsfee  Earle's  Obi.  in  Med.  Chir.Tram.  vX.ll  p.  88T, 
&  c  \  It  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  almost  all  the  cue* 
of  cancer  of  the  penis  recorded  by  Mr.  Hey  woie  at- 
tended with  a  congenital  phyiuosis.  -1  he  same  com- 
olication  also  existed  in  another  example,, in  which 
Bover  performed  amputation  of  the  penis  in  La  Cbarlle 
on  account  of  a  cancerous  affection  of  the  part.  In  the 
onlv  two  opportunities  of  doing  this  operalion  which 
M  Roux  has  had,  the  cases  were  likewise  accompanied 
vvith  a  natural  phymosis.  Hence  this  author  consider* 
such  a  state  of  the  prepuce  particularly  conducive  to 
cancer  of  the  .penis,  and  earnestly  enjoins  surgeons  to 
recommend  their  patients  to  have  the  first  inconve- 
nience rectified,  so  that  no  risk  of  the  other  more 
serious  affection  may  be  encountered.-(See  PaMils 
de  la  ChirUrgie  Mngloise,  <S-c.  y.  306,  307.)  In  two  out 
of  three  cases  which  were  reported  to  be  cancerous,  and 
for  which  amputation  was  done  under  my  notice,  ildld 
not  appear  that  any  degreerof  phymosis  exisle.d.-(See 
Pearson  on  Cancerous  Complaints.  •  Bey's  Practical 
Obs  in  Surgery.  Houx,  Voyage  fait  en^ngtcterrt 
en  1814  ou  Parallile  de.la  Chir.  Mgloise,  Src.  p.  306.) 
PERINEUM,  FISTULA  OF.-(Sce  Fistula  in 

PE'RNIO.  (From  iripvaj  or  irr/pVa,  the  heel.)  Achfl 
blain  especially  one  on  the  heek— (See  Chilblain.) 

PESSARY  (From  nicou,  to  soften-)  The  inlen 
ticn  of  pessaries,  among  the  old  practitioners,  was  t. 
keen  medicinal  substances  applied  within  the  pudenda. 
Thev  are  now  never  made  use  df,  except  forT>revenlrog 
a  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  or  vagina,  or  for  keeping  up 
a  very  uncommon  kindxif  rupture,  explained  in  the  ar- 

11CPHAGED^E'NA.  (From  Adyui,  to  ea\.)  An  ulcer 
which  spreads,  and,  as  it  were,  eats  away  the  flesh. 
Hence  the  epithet  phagedenicyw  common  among  sur 
geons.  For  an  account  of  the  phagedena  gangreno- 
sa see  Hospital  Gangrene/  '  .     '  . 

PHARYNGO'TOMY.  (From  Q&ovyl  the pharyni, 
and  rtuvo),  to  cut.)-(See  (Esophagolomy.) 

P  H  ARYNGO'TOMUS.  (From  <b&mh  tlle  f  'roat, 
and  rop),  an  incision,)  .  Ar >  instrun.e.a  lor  scan  ymt 
the  tonsi  s,  and  for  opening  abscesses  about  the  la  ices 

was  invented  by  M.^i  '^T™  ' 
sort  or  lancet,  enclosed  in  a  shea  h.  Bf  M"rfi 
spring,  the  point  is  capable  of  darting  out  tc .  a  du<  r  m 
nate  extent,  so  as  to  make  the  necessary  wound,  with- 
out risk  of  injuring  other  parts.  . 

PHLEBO  TOMY.  (From  a  va h  ajd  rbm 
to  cut.)  The  operation  of  opening  a  vein  for  the  pur 
pose  of  taking  away  btaHCMBee  «M 

PHLE'GMON.  (From  r>Xlyo),  to  burn.)  Heaimj 
lnflammatlon.-(See  Inflammation.) 

PHLOGO'SIS.  (From  <p\oy6o>,  to  inflame.)  An  in 
flammation.    A  flushing.  j;..)..,™  BUD. 

Si,  mutters  incoherently,  and  grows  wi  d  and  d e  no« 
The  symptoms,  however,  "WiMS 
the  degree,  extent,  and  stage  of  the  disorder.  ™ 
wishes  to  have  a  scientific  conception  ot  tne  s ■> 
cmght  to  consult  Abercrombie's  excellent ^*J«2mJ 
Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  on  DutatH  0, 

pious  bleedings  and  other  evacua  10ns  are ' 
iter.    Blood  should  be  taken  from  the  tempo rai  a 
Por  by  cupping  the  temples.   The  ski noug^ Uo  ^ 
moist  w  th  antimontals,  and  after  tree  ™£2*Jm 
purging,  counter-irritation  should  be  excited  on  ibf  «c*P 

>with  blisters.  rr,,h»rrip» Mirror*" 

PHY'MA.  (Frqm*«!a),togrow.1  ™&"Ea 
hendeightgenera,anXweearnf,onrnr^ 


be  discriminated  from  c  . 


PHYMOSIS. 


Cutaneous  Diseases,  p  270,  edit.  3.)  According  to 
Pott,  this  term  was  formerly  applied  to  an  inflammation 
near  the  anust—  (See  Mnus,  Abscesses  of.)   •  ' 

PHYMO  SIS,  or  rather  Phimosis.  (From  ffipfc,  a 
muzzle.)  A  case  in  which*  the  prepuce  cannot  be 
drawn  back,  so  as  to  uncover  the  glans  penis.  Jt  is  of 
_  two  kinds,  viz.  accidental,  and  natural  or  congenital. 
Both  the  accidental  phymosis  and  paraphyniosis,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hunter,  arise  from  a  thickening  of  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  prepuce,  in  consequence  of. 
an  irritation,  capable  of  producing  considerable  and 
diffused  inflammation.  A  chancre  is  a  frequent  cause; 
but  a  mere  inflammation  and  discharge  from  lire  glans 
•  and  prepuce,  and  also  a  gonorrhoea,  may  bring  on  these 
affections.  The  inflammation  often  runs  high,  and  is 
frequently  of  the  erysipelatous  kind.  The  cellular 
niembrane  being  loose,  the  tumefaction  becomes  consi- 
derable; and  the  end  of  the  prepuce  being  a  depend- 
ing parjt,  the  serum  often  lodges  in  it,  and  makes  it  cude- 
uiatotis.  A  congenital  contraction  of  the  aperture  of 
the  prepuce  is  very  common, 'and  persons  so  affected 
have  a /natural  and  constant  phymosis.  Such  a  state 
iif  parts  (says  Mr.  Hunter)  is  often  attended  with  chan- 
cres, and  it  produces  very  great  inconveniences  during 
the  treatment.  When  there  is  considerable  diffused 
inflammation,  a  diseased  phymosis,  similar  to  the  natu- 
ral one,  unavoidably  follows;  and,  whether  diseased  or 
natural,  it  may  produce  a  paraphimosis,  simply  by  lire 
prepuce  being  brought  back  urfon  the  penis.  This 
tight  part  then  acting  as  a  ligature  round  the  body  of 
the  penis,  behind  the  glans,  retards  the  circulation  be- 
yond the  constriction,  so  as  to  produce  an  cedematous 
mtiainmation.on  the  inverted  part-of  the  prepuce. 

When  the  prepuce  is  very  long,  phymosis  may  also 
arise  from  the  swelling  of  the  glans  penis,  produced  by 
hhi  s  on  the  latter  part,  or  the  irritation  of  a  severe 
gonorrhoea- r(Traver&,  in  Surgical  Essays,  part  I,  p. 
132.)  My  own  observations  lead  me  to  consider  an  ir- 
ritation and  swelling  of  the  prepuce  itself  as  by  far  the 
most  common  causes  of  the  accidental  phymosis. 

tn  some  children,  the  natural  or  congenital  phymosis 
is  so  considerable,  that  the  urine  cannot  pass  with  ease  ; 
but  the  aperture  ol  the  prepuce"  generally  becomes 
larger  as  they  grow  older,  and  the  bad  consequences 
which  the  phymosis  might  have  occasioned  in  disease 
are  thus  avoided. 

In  certain  individuals,  especially  old  men,  the  pre- 
puce sometimes  contracts  without  any  visible  cause 
whatever,  and  becomes  so  narjrow  as  to  hinder  the  wa- 
ter from  getting  out,  even  alter  it  has  passed  out  of  the 
urethra,  and,  consequently,'  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
prepuce  becomes  filled  with  urine,  attended  with  great 
pain.  ,.  .  •  .  .  '  • 

In  phymosis,  when  the  prepuce  swells  and  thickens, 
.more  and  more  of  the  skin  of  the  penis  is  drawn  for- 
wards over  the  glairs,  and  the  latter  part  becomes  at 
the  same  time",  pushed  backwards  by  the  swelling 
against  fits  end.  From  such  a  cause,  Mr.  Hunter  has 
seen  the  prepuce  projecting  More  than  tlwee  inches  be- 
yond the  glans,  with  its  aperture  much  diminished. 

Air.  Hunter  also  notices,  that  the  prepuce  often  be- 
comes, insomedegree,  inverted,  by  theinrier.skin  yield- 
ing more  than  the  outer,  and  the  part  seems  to  have  a 
land  of,  neck,  when;  the  outer  skin  naturally  termi- 
nates. From  the  tightness  and  distention  of  the  parts,* 
the  prepuce  now  cannot  be  drawn  more  back,  so  as  to 
expose  any  sores  which  may  be  situated  under  il.  This 
state  is  freqfletatly  productive  of  bad  consequences,  es- 
pecially when  there  are  chancres  behind  the  glans  for 
the  glans  being  between  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  and 
the  sores,  the  mailer  sometimes  cannot  get  a  passage  for- 
wards, between  the  glans  and  prepuce,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  accumulates  "behind  the  coronaglandis  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  abscess,  which  produces  ulceration 
on  the  mside  of  the  prepuce.  This  abscess  bursts  ex- 
ternally, and  the^glans  often  protruding  l,hroUgh  the 
opening,  the  whole  prepuce  becomes  thrown  towards 
the  opposite  side,  and  the  penis  seems  to  have  two  ter- 
minations. On  the  other  hand  ("Says-Mr  Hunter),  if 
the  prepuce  is  loose  and  wide,  and  is  either  accustomed 
to  be  kept  back  in  its  sound  state,,  or  is  pulled  back 
lo  admit  of  the  chancres  being  dressed,  arui  is  allowed 
to  remain  tin  this  situational!  the  above  tumefaction 
takes  place,  the  case  is  then  named  a  paraphyniosis 
Also,  when  the  prepuce  is  pulled  forcibly  back,  after  it 
ta  swelled,  it  is  then  brought  from  mediate  of  a  phy- 
mosis to  that  of  a  paraphymosis.   The  latter  case  is 


often  attended  with  worse  symptoms  than  the  former 
especially  when  it  has  first  been  a  phymosis.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  aper- 
ture of  the  prepuce  is  naturally  less  elastic  than  any 
other  par.t  of  it ;  therefore,  when  the  prepuce  is  pulled 
back  upon  the  body  of  the  penis,  that  part  grasps  it 
more  tightly  than  any  other  portion  of  the  skin  of  the 
penis,  .and  more  so,  according  to  the  inflammation. 
Hence,  there  are  two  swellings  of  the  prepuce;  one 
Close  to  the  glans,  the  other  behind  the  stricture.  The 
co i is 1 1  i c t ion  is  often  so  great  as  to  interrupt  the  circu- 
lation beyond  it.  This  increases  the  swelling,  adds  to 
the  stricture,  and  often  produces  a  mortification  of  the 
prepuce  itself,  by  which  means  the  whole  diseased  part, 
togetherwith  the  stricture,  is  sometimes  removed,  form 
ing,  as  Hunter  ably  expresses  himself  a  natural  cure. 
In  many  cases,  the'  skin  and  prepuce  are  not  the  only 
parts  aflected;  adhesions  and  even  mortifications  may 
also  take  place  in  the  glans,  corpora  cavernosa,  &,c. — 
(See  Hunter  on  the  Veneral  Disease,  p.,221,  <S-c.) 

An  accidental  phymosis  should  always  be  prevented 
if  possible,  and  therefore,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  upon  the 
least  sighs  of  a  thickening  of  the  prepuce,  which  is 
known  by  its  being  retracted  with  difficulty  and  pain, 
the  patient  should  be  kept  quiet;  if  in  bed,  so  much 
the  better,-  as,  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  end  of  the 
penis  will  not  be  so  depending.  If  confinement  in  bed 
cannot  be  complied  with,  the  end  of  the  penis  should 
be  kept  up,  though  this  can  hardly  be  dpne  when  the 
patient  is  walking  about.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to 
keep  the  extravasated  fluids  from  gravitating  to  the 
prepuce,  which  they  would  hinder  from  being  drawn 
back  again  even  more  than  the  inflammation  itself. 

When  phymosis  is  tecent,  and  attended  with  swell- 
ing of  the  glans  or  prepuce  from  inflammation,  Mr. 
Trave/s  recommends  injections  of  tepid  water,  or  milk 
and  water,  beneath  the  foreskin ;  and  the  immersion  of 
the  penis,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  a  tepid  bath, 
keeping  the  end  of  the  penis  upwards;  and  the  use  of 
leeches ;  which,  I  think  with  him  and  other  writers  (see 
Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  41,  p.  334),  should  never  be 
put  exactly  on  the  swelled  prepuce  itself.  .As  the"  in- 
flammation subsides,  injections  of  weak  goulard,  or  the 
solution  of  alum,  or  liquor  calcis  and  calomel,  may  be 
substituted.— (Tr  avers,  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p. 
138.)  Instead  of  warm  applications,  some  practition- 
ers prefer  cold :  and  it  is  yet  an  unsettled  question  which 
remedies  answer  best.  ' 

When  the  inflammation  is  of  longer  standing,  the 
swelling  compresses  the  urethra,  and  there  is  tendency 
to  abscess,  ulceration  of  the  latter  passage,  extravasa- 
tion of  urine,  and  gangrene  of  the  skin,  Mr.  Travera 
advises  the  employment  of  emollient  poultices  and  fo- 
mentations (the  common  practice,  I  believe),  and  the 
introduction  of  a  small  elastic  gum  catheter  into  the 
bladder.  "  This  (says  he)  is  not  a  practice  indicated  by 
the  degree  of  stricture,  which  is  seldom  considerable 
enough  to  require  it ;  but  by  the  approaching  danger  of 
extravasation.  It  should  not  therefore  be  taken  up,  un- 
less the  cellular  membrane  of  the  penis  has  advanced  to 
suppuration." 

As  when  there  are  sores  they  cannot  be  dressed  in 
the  common  way,  injections  must  frequently  be  thrown 
Ufider  the  prepuce,  or  the  operation  for  phymosis  per- 
formed. Mr.  Hunter  advises,  mercurial  injections'- 
either  crudefmercury,  rubbed  down  with  a  thick  solu- 
tion of  gum  arabic;  or.calomel  with  the  same,  and  a 
,  proportion  of  opium  ;  or  else  a  solution  of  one  grain  of 
the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  one  ounce  of  water.  Mr. 
Hunter  also  recommends  the  application  of  emollient 
poultices,  with  laudanum  in  them,  and  to  let  the  part, 
previously  to  the  application  being  made,  hang  over 
'he  steam  of  hot  water,  with  a  little  vinegar  and  spirit 
of  wine  in.it.  • 

When,  in  a  case  of  phymosis,  chancres  bleed,  Mr. 
Hunter  recommends  the  oil  of  turpentine  as  the  best 
stimulus  for  making  the  vessels  contract;  but  when  the 
hemorrhage  proceeds  from  irritation,  he  recommends 
sedatives.  Whatever  is  used,  be  says,  must  be  in- 
jected under  the  prepuce.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  has  always  been  a  rule  with  me  to  avoid  irritating 
applications,  and  on  this  account  I  have,  never  used 
turpentine,  particularly,  as  any  troublesome  bleeding 
from  chancres  may  always  be  effectually  checked  by 
covering  the  penis  with  linen  kept  wet  with  very  cold 
water.  When  the  inflammation  has  abated,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter advises  moving  the  prepuce  occasionally,  so  as  to 
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prevent  its  becoming  adherent  to  the  glans.  He  says 
he  has  seen  the  opening  of  the  prepuce  so  much  con- 
tracted, from  the  internal  ulcers  healing  and  uniting, 
that  there  was  hardly  any  passage  tor  the  water.  It' 
the  passage  in  the  prepuce,  so  contracted,  be  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  a  bougie  must  be 
used.  If  otherwise,  the  opeiation  of  slitting  up,  or  re- 
moving part  of  the  prepuce,  becomes  necessary. 

When  matter  is  confined  under  the  prepuce  in  the 
manner;  above  described,  Mr.  Hunter  recommends  lay- 
ing the  prepuce  open  from  the  external  orifice  to  the 
bottom,  where  the  matter  lies  as  in  a  sirnis  or  fistula. 
However,  he  thinks  the  performance  of  this  operation 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  applying  dressings  unneces- 
sary, as  the  sores  may  be  washed  with  injections  by 
means  of  a  syringe.  * 

I  happened  to  serve  my  apprenticeship  at  bt.  liai- 
tholomew's  at  a  time  when  the  fashion  of  cutting 
every  phymosis,  inflamed  or  not,  was  far  too  common  ; 
and  I  had  abundant  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  ir- 
reparable gangrenous  mischief  freqtiently  thus  pro- 
duced. It  gives  me  pleasure,  therefore,  to  find  this  vil- 
lanous  practice  justly  disapproved  of  by  a  modern 
writer.  "  It  is  not  advisable  (says  Mr.  Travers)  to  cm 
the  inflamed  prepuce,  nor  indeed  any  inflamed  part. 
I  lately  saw  a  phymosis  induced  by  a  thickened  and 
rigid  stare  of  the  membrane  of  the  prepuce  during  the 
free  use  Qf  mercury,  constitutionally  and  locally,  tor 
the  cure  of  two  sores,  each  of  lire  size  of  a  split  pea, 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  anterior  fold  of  the 
prepuce.  It  was  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  surgeon, 
that  those' sores,  which  were  thoroughly  intractable, 
would  not  heal  unless  the  prepuce  was  freely  divided; 
and  impressed  with  the  same  idea,  after  poulticing  lor 
some  days,  I  slit  it  up.  The  sores  immediately  healed ; 
but  the  wound  as  quickly  assumed  the  same  indolent 
and  intractable  character  which  had  belonged  to  the 
sores,  and  was  so  slow  in  healing  that  it  seemed  to  be 
only  a  transfer  of  thedisease  from  one  part  to  another." 

 (P.  139.)    I  have  not  only  witnessed  the  same  fact, 

in  several  cases  under  the  late  Mr.  Ramfsden,  and  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  but  have  seen  mortification 
brought  on  by  the  still  more  rash  practice  or  cutting 
the  prepuce,  either  when  the  part  was  in  a  state  of 
acute  inflammation,  or  there  were  ulcers  within  it, 
•when  the  constitution  was  in  a  refluced  and  very  dis- 
ordered state  from  the  injudicious  and  immoderate  use 
of  mercury. 

The  common  operation  for  the  cure  of  phymosis 
consists  in  slitting  open  the  prepuce  nearly  its  whole 
length  in  the  direction  of  the  penis.  This  plan  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  eligible  when  the  matter  of  a  chancre 
cannot  escape  from  under  the  prepuce ;  because  cir- 
cumcision, which  many  surgeons  since  Mr.  Hunter's 
time  have  preferred,  would  not  suffice  lor  givinu  vent 
to  the  accumulated  pus.  In  many  cases  of  phymosis, 
says  Mr.  Hunter,  an  operation  is  improper;  for  while 
the  inflammation  is  very  considerable,  such  a  measure 
might  bring  on  mortification.  He  acknowledges,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  cases  in  which  a  freedom  given  to 
the  parts  would  prevent  the  latter  event.  When  mat- 
ter is  confined  under  the  prepuce,  he  deems  an  opening 
indispensable-;  and  if  the  patient  should  object  to  the 
common  operation,  he  advises  an  opening  to  be  made 
with  a  lancet  directly  through  the  prepuce,  or  else  with 
caustic— (See  Hunter  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  p.  232, 

e£  When  the  prepuce  is  to  be  slit  open,  a  director  is 
first  to  be  introduced  Under  it,  and  the  division  is  then 
to  be  made  with  a  curved  pointed  bistouryfrom  within 
upwards.  v  ■  .    .  .  . 

Many  surgeons  object  to  this  operation,  because  the 
prepuce  continues  afterward  in  a  very  deformed  state; 
and  they  perform  circun:cision,x)r  amputation  of  the 
prepuce,  in  the  following  manner.  The  prepuce  is  first 
taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  as  much  of  the 
part  being  left  out  as  is  judged  necessary  to  be  removed. 
The  removal  is  then  accomplished  by  one  sweep  of 
the  knife  which,  directed  by  the  blades  of  the  forceps, 
is  sure  of  making  the  incision  in  a  straight  and  regular 
manner  A  fine  suture  is  next  passed  through  the 
edees  of  the  inner  and  outer  portions  of  the  skip  of  the 
Drlpuce,  so  a?  to  keep  them  together.  The  only  neces- 
sary  dressings  are  lint,  and  over  it  an  emollient  poultice. 

Dr  Rvan  lately  mentioned  to  me  a  new  plan  ol 
operating  on  phymosis,  which  is  less  severe  than  the 
common  ones,  attended  with  no  mutilation,  and,  ac- 


cording to  this  gentleman,  very  effectual.  It  consists 
in  drawing  back,  as  far  eis  practicable,  the  external 
skin  of  the  prepuce,  and  then  insinuating  a  director 
under  its  internal  duplicature,  and  dividing  it  with  a 
narrow  curved  bistoury.  In  some  cases,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  method  would  completely  answer,  and 
enable  the  Surgeon  to  throw  a  lotion  under  the  pre. 
puce,  and  even  to  uncover  the  glans  sufficient  ly  to  biing 
a  chancre  into  view.  The  method  of  M.  J.  Cloqust 
also  merits  notice:  it  consists  in  slitting  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  prepuce  upon  a  director,  in  a  line  parallel 
with  the  framuin.  When  this  latter  part  is  very  short, 
it  is  to  be  divided  with  the  scissors.  The  longitudinal 
wound  thus  made  becomes  transverse  when  the  pre. 
puce  is  drawn  back";  and  scarcely  any  deformity  is  the 
consequence.      I  .  * 

At,  the  period  when  I  first  entered  the  profession,  It 
utos  the 'custom  to  salivate  every  patient  who  hap- 
pened- to<  have  a  phyrrlosis.  However,  now  that  the 
fact  of  any  irritation  about  the  prepuce  and  glans  pe- 
nis 'even  that  of  common  warts,  being  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  complaint  .is  well  known,  such  absordfrnc- 
tice  has  been  relinquished,  hnd  the-cause-and  condition 
of  the  disease  ar.e  always  considered  previously  to  the 
determination  for  any  particular  method  of  treatment 
Nay,  even  when  phymosis  does  nrise,froiii  chancres,  if 
there  be  a  great  deal  of  inflammation,  (he-use  of  mer- 
cury may  rather  do  harm  than  good,  and  the  practi- 
tioner should  not  be  precipitate  in  its  administration. 
Oil  this  point  I  fully  coincide  with  Mr.  Travers. 
"  Upon  many  occasions  (says  he),  practitioners  are  loo 
anxious  to  contend  with  the  specific  character  of  the 
venereal  disease,  to  the  neglect  of  the  inflammatory 
state  of  the  affected  parts  exhibited  dilring  its  height. 
The  abuse  of  administering  mercury  for  an  acute,  go- 
norrhoea and  recent  sores,  accompanied  by  phymosis, 
or  an  approach  to  that  state,  is  of  common  occurrence; 
and  it  is  fni1  from  being  recognised  by  the  profession 
as  an  established  rule  of  practice,  that  its  constitutional 
administration  is  inadmissible  during  the  existence  of 
active  inflammation  in  cellular  textures."-r(SBr^icfl: 
Essays,  part  1,  p.  131.)  '  .  •*  .*     \  '•» 

In  nine  cases  out  of  twelve,  in  which  the  experienced 
Mr  Hev  had  occasion  to  amputate  the  penis  for. can- 
cerous disease,  the  patients  were  also  affected  with  a 
natural  phymosis.— {Pratt.  Obs.  in  Surgery.)  Koux 
has  noticed  the  same  thing  in  three  similar  examples; 
and  as  he  conceives  that  phymosis  may  be  conducive 
to  carcinoma  of  the  penis,  lie  thinks  that  it  should 
always  be  lemedied  in  time.— (P arallile  de  la  Ckir. 
Angloise,  p.  306.)  * 


TREATMENT  OF  PARAPHIMOSIS. 

The  removal  of  the  stricture  in  this  case  should 
always  he  effected,  because  its  continuation  is  apt  to 
produce  a  mortification  in  the  parts  between  the  stric- 
ture and  the  glans.   It  may  be  done  in  two  ways; 
either  by  compressing  with  the  fingers  all  the  blood  out 
of  the  swelled  glans,  so  as  to  render  this  part  suffi- 
ciently small  to  allow  the  constrieting  prepuce  to  be 
brought  forwards  over  it  with"  the  aid  of  the  two  lin- 
gers; or  by  dividing  the  stricture  with  a  knife.   In  S 
former  edition  of  this  work,  as  Mr.  Dunn  of  Scar- 
borough has  reminded  me,  the  power  of  cold  "PPllca; 
tions,  in  promoting  the  reduction  of  the  glans,  should 
have  been  mentioned.   This  method  should  always  w 
put  in  practice  before  the  reduction  by  compression  <)■ 
attempted,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  which  sometimes 
succeeds  of  itself,  and  renders  unnecessary  any  painlui 
handling  of  the  parts.   From  ,the  great  success  wlircii 
I  have  seen  attend  the  first  mode,  I  should  not  conceive 
the  second  one  to  be  so  frequently  necessary  as  Mr. 
Hunter  seems  to  lay  down.    This  operation  «e  alwa>'» 
troublesome  to  accomplish,  because  the  s we  ling  on 
each-  side  of  the  stricture  covers  or  closes  the  tifitii 
part,  which  cannot  be  got  at  without  difficulty.  Mr. 
Hunter  says,  the  best  way  is  to  separate  the  two  swell- 
ings as  much  as  possible  where  you  mean  to  cut,  so  as 
to  expose  the  constricted  part;  then  take  a  crooKea 
pointed  bistoury,  pass  it  under  the  constriction,  aria 
divide'  it.    None  of  the  swollen  skin  on  each  side 
should  be  cut.   The  prepuce  may  now  be  brought  tov> 
wards,  unless  it  be  thought  more  convenient,  for  the 
purpose  of  dressing  the  chancres,  to  let  it  remain  in  n» 
present  situation.^(See  Hunter  on  the  Venereal  Dtt- 
ease,  p.  238,239.)  ,  ' 

The  original  disease  producing  phymosis  and  PanV 


PIL 

phymosis  must  always  he  attended  to,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  mercury  must  be  necessary  or  unnecessary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  affection  of  which  these 
are  oply  effects.  •  - 

One  of  the  mu.it  interesting  writers  on  phymosis  and 
puraphymo.iis  is  J.  L.  Petit,  TraiU  des Mai.  Our.  t.2. 
Consult  also  J.  Hunter  on  toe  Venereal  Disease.  Sa- 
batier,  Medecine'  Op'etaldire,  t.  3,  800.  Paris,  1810. 
Trnvers,  in  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  8vo.  Lond.  1£18. 
There  is  also  a  valuable  chapter  on  this  subject  in 
llichter's  Anfangsgr.der  Wundarzn.  b.  6. 

PILES. — (See  Hemorrhoids.)  1 

?iiAJLM  ARGENTI  NIT  RAT  IS.  R.  Argenti 
nitrutis  gr.  iij.  Aqua}  distillatae  gult.  aliquot.  Mica? 
'  IMis  q.  s.  ut  fiant  pil.xx.  The  author  of  the  Pharma- 
copeia Chirurgica  suggeststhe  trial  of  these  pills  in  ob- 
stinate leprous  and  other  cutaneous'  affections,  v  and 
iuia»edenic,  anomalous  ulcers  connected  with  constitu- 
tional causes.  Two  or  three  miy  he  given  twice  a  day. 
Dr  Powell  gave  the  argentum  nitratum  internally  in 
ii-taseof  hydrophobia,  hut  without  any  sensible  effect. 

PILULE  COLOCYNTHIDIS  CUM  HYDRAR. 
SUBA1..  ljk.  Emracti  colocynth.  comp.  3  ij.  ilydr 
submur.  gr.  xii.  Saponis  3j.  Misce  ut  riant  pilula? 
duodecim.  Two  of  these  pills  operate  as  a  purgative, 
and  they  are  often  prescribed  in  various  surgical  cases 

PILULyE  CONII.  R.  Extracli  conii  3ss.  l'ulv. 
herb,  cicutse  q.  s.  fiant  pil.  Ix.  These  are  the  hemlock 
pills  in  use  at  Guy's  Hospital.  They  are  occasionally 
given  i&«  scrofulous,  cancerous,  and  venereal  cases. 
The  surgeon  should  begin  with  small  doses,  and  in- 
crease them  gradually  till  nausea  and  headache  arise, 
from  one  to  a  greater  number  of  these  pills  may  be 
given  in  this  manner  every  day. 

PILULE  CUPIU  SULPHATIS.  R.  Cupri  sul- 
phatis  gr.  xv.  Olibani,  extracti  cinchona;,  sing.  3  ij. 
^Syrup.  sj'mpl.  q.  s.  fiant  pil.xx.  From  one  to  four  of 
these  pills  may  be  given  in  a  day  for  gleets. — {Pharm. 
Chirurft'J      ,  - 

PILUh^E  I1YDR  ARGYRI.    Of  these  I  need  only 
observe  here,  that  the  full  dose  is  ten  grains  (see  Mer- 
^cury),  but  when  prescribed'as  an  alterative,  from  three 
to  five  grajnS  will  suffice. 

PILULE  HYJDRARGYRI  OXYDI  RUBRI.  One 
grain  of  this  preparation  in  each  pill  is  the  dose,  which 
is  commonly  taken  at  bedtime.— (See  Mercury  ) 

1'UJ'LA)  II YDRARG  YRI  CUM  CONII.  R.  Hy- 
drargyri  purificati  drach.  j.  Arabici  gummi  pulveri- 
-sati  drach.  ij.  Extracti  conii  drach.  j.  Conii  foliorum 
in  pulverem  triloruni,  q.  s.  The  quicksilver  is  to  be 
first  reduced  by  triture  with  the  gum  arable, moistened 
with  a  little  rain-water.  The  inspissated  juice  of 
hemlock  is  afterward  to  be  added,  and,  lastly,  the  pow- 
dered leaves  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  suitable 
mass  for  pills.  These,  with  a  slight  variation  in  tire 
proportion  of  the  hemlock,  are  the  pUula  mercuriales 
of  Plenck,  who  directs  three  or  four  pills,  each  of  three 
grains,  to ibe  given  every  night  and  morning. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  cases  to  which  this  for- 
mula must  be  very  suitable;  for  instance,  the  enlarged 
prostate  gland,  and  some  forms  of  bronchocele,  &c. 
For  such  diseases,  Dr.  Saunders,  in  his  Formula  Se- 
lectee, directs  equal  parts  of  pil.  hydrarg.  and  extrac- 
tum  conii.— (Pharm.  Chirurtr.) 

PILULE  IIYDRARG.  SUBMUR.  R.  Hydrarg. 
submur.  gr.  xij.  Conserve  cynosbati  quod  satis  sit. 
M.  fianl  pil.  xii.  These  are  the  calomel  pills  in  com- 
mon use.  Surgeons  L'ive  one  or  two  of  them  daily,  as 
alteratives,  in  numerous  cases.  At 'Guy's  Hospital  they 
add  three  grains  of  the  pulvis  opiatus  to  each  pill, 
using  syrup  instead  of  the  conserve. 

PILULES  HYDRARG.  SUBMUR.  CUM  CONIO. 
R.  Hydrarg.  submur.  gr.  vj.  .Extracti  conii  3j.  M. 
Bank  pil.  xii.  One  may  be  given  thrice  a  day!  in 
scirrhous,  cancerous,  scrofulous,  and  some  anomalous 
diseases,  resembling  venereal  diseases  * 

I'l  LUL^E  HYDRARGYRI  SUBMUR.  CUM  AN 
TIMONIO  TARTARIZATO.   R.  Hydrarg.  sub^r! 
3j.    Antimon.  tart.  gr.  xv.  Opii  pur.  3ss.  Syruni 
.simpl.  q.  s.  riant.  pi|.  Ix.      »       .  ^.  v 

PILUL^E  HYDRARG.  SUBMUR.  COMPOSITE 
R.  Hydrarg.  subm.  sulph.  aritim.  pracip.  sing  gr 
xii.  Guaiaci  gumma  resinaj.gr.  xxiv.  Saponis  a  s 
M.  fiant  pil.  xii.  Similar  to  Plummer's.  pills-  In  por- 
rigo,  herpetic  iiffections,  and*  many  anomalous  diseases 
they  are  exceedingly  useful.  Some  diseases  of  the 
breast  and  testicle  are  also  benefited  by  ihew.    .  •  ' 
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.  PILULjE  OPIL  These  need  only  be  mentioned 
among  such  as  aie  of  eminent  utility  in  surgery 

PILULiE  OPII  COMPOSITE.  R.  Opii  purif. 
camphors,  sing.  3  j.  Antim.  tart.  gr.  xv.  Syrup, 
simpl.  q.  s.  fiant  pil.  Ix.  Used  for  alleviating  pain,  and 
keeping  up  a  gentle  perspiration ;  are  particularly  use- 
ful in  preventing  painful  erections  in  cases  of  go- 
norrhoea, chordce,  &c. — (See  Pharm.  C/tir.) 

PILULiE  QUININE.  R.  ftuinina:  sulphatis  gr. 
xxiv.  Confect.  rosa;3ss.  Misce  et  div.  in  pilulas 
duodecim.  When  an  alterative  treatment  is  neces- 
sary, in  conjunction  with  atonic  plan,  I  frequently 
join  the  sulphate  of  quinine  with  the  pil.  hydrarg.  sub- 
nuiriat.  comp.,  the  extractum  conii,  or  the  blue  pill; 
and  in  other  cases  with  opium,  the  pil  sciljaj  c,  or  the 
extractum  hyoscvami,  according  to  circumstances. 

PILULjE  SOD^E  CUM  SAPONE.  R.  Soda;  sub- 
carbonatis  exslccata?  3j.  Saponis  3j.  M.  liant  pil. 
xii.  Four  may  be  given  thrice  a  day  in  cases  of 
bronchocele,  and  indurations  of  the  absorbent  glands 
from  sdrofula. 

PILULE  ZINCI  SULPHATIS.    R.  Zinci  sul 
phatis,  3  ij.   Terebinthinffi  q.  s.  fiant  pil.  Ix.    One  or  . 
two  are  occasionally  given  in  cases  of  gleets  thrice  a  day. 

PLANTARIS  MUSCLE.  This  long  slender  muscle 
ot  the  leg  is  sometimes  ruptured  in  dancing  and  leap- 
ing. The  surgeon  can  do  little  more  than  advise  rest, 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  the  same  posture  of  the 
limb  as  in  the  rupture  of  the  tendo  achillis.— (See 
Tendon.') 

POLYPUS.  A  tumour,  generally  of  a  pyriform 
shape,  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  nose,  uterus, 
vagina,  and  antrum,  and  named  from  an  erroneous 
idea  that  it  has  several  roots,  or  feet,  like  polypi. 

Polypi  more  frequently  grow  in  the  cavity  of  the 
nose,  than  in  any  other  situation,  and  are  visibly  of 
different  kinds.  One  polypus  is  red,  soft,  and  sensible  ; 
but  free  flora  pain,  and  exactly  like  a  piece  of  healthy 
flesh;  it  is  ihe  fleshy  polypus  of  various  writers.  VVheii 
this  kind  of  polypus  is  of  a  softer  consistence,  semi- 
transparent,  and  of  a  paler  yellowish  colour,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  less  vascular,  it  is  called  the  gelatinous 
polypus,  and  usually  arises  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  side  of  the  antrum,  or  the  middle  of  the 
cavity  of  the  nostril,  between  the  upper  and  lower 
turbinated  bones.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  never  seen  a 
polypus  growing  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
septum  narium.— (Lectures,  Sec.  vol.  2,  p.  348.)  Other 
polypi  are  called  malignant,  being  hard,  scirrhous, and 
painful:  the  carcinomatous  polypi,  as  they  are  named 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  which,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, are  a  disease  of  old  age.  He  also  describes 
another  malignant  polypus,  which  he  calls  fungoid 
and  occurs,  as  he  represents,  at  all  periods  of  life.  It 
bleeds  copiously,  but  is  not  so  painful  as  the  cancer- 
ous disease.— (Lectures,  Src.  vol.  2,  p.  354.)  This  dis- 
tinguished surgeon  likewise  describes  hydatid  polypi 
which  generally  occur  in  young  people,  and  the  cysts 
of  which  may  be  burst  by  pressure,  and  the  fluid  in 
them  discharged.  Richter  describes  anpther  kind  of 
nasal  polypus,  which  is  pale,  very  tough,  and  se- 
cretes a  viscid  discharge ;  which  undergoes  an  altera- 
tion of  its  size  with  every  change  of  the  weather  ;  and 
which  is  rather  a  relaxation,  or  elongation,  of  a  part 
of  the,  Sclmeiderian  membrane,  than  a  polypous  ex- 
crescence. The  whole  membranous  lining  of  the  nos- 
trils is  sometimes  thus  relaxed  and  thickened.— (Mn- 
fangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  1,  leap.  21.)  Besides  the 
preceding  varieties  of  polypi,  children  are  subject,  as 
Sir  A.  Cooper  has  explained,  to  red  projections  within 
the  nose,  which  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  polypi, 
but  are  of  a  different  nature,  and  may  be  cured  by 
touching  them  with  the- end  of  a  bougie,  armed  with 
the  argentum  nitratum.  ■  *- 

Mr.  Pott  has  taken  great  pains  to  explain  that  there 
is  one  kintlof  polypu's  originally  benign;  another  ori- 
ginally malignant.  He  states,  that  those  which  begin 
with,  or  are  preceded  by,  considerable  or  frequent  pain 
in  the  forehead  and  upper  part  of  the  nose,  and  which, 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  seen,  are  either  highly  red,  or  of 
a  dark  purple  colour;  those  which,  from  the  time  of 
tlieir  being  first  noticed,  have  never  been  observed 
to  be  sometimes  bigger,  sometimes  less,  but  have 
constantly  rather  increased  ;  those  in  which  cough- 
1  riii,  sneezing,  or  blowing  the  nose  gives  pain  or 
produces  a  very  disagreeable  sensation  in  the  nostril 
or  forehead;  those  which,  when  within  reach,  are 
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painful  to  the  touch,  or  which,  upon  being  slightly 
touched,  are  apt  to  bleed ;  those  which  seem  to  be 
fixed,  and  nut  moveable  by  the  action  of  blowing  the 
nose,  or  of  driving  the  air  through  the  affected  nostril 
only  (when  the  polypus  is  only  on  one  side) ;  those 
which  are  incompressibly  hard,  and  which  when 
pressed  occasion  pain  in  the  corner  of  the  eye>and 
forehead,  and  which,  if  they  shed  any  thing,  shed 
blood ;  those  which  by  adhesion  occupy  a  very  con- 
siderable space,  and  seem  to  consist  of  a  thickening,  or 
of  an  enlargement  of  all  the  membrane  covering  the 
septum  narium ;  those  which  sometimes  shed  an 
ichorous  offensive,  discoloured  discbarge  ;  those  round 
whose  lower  part,  within  the  nose,  a  probe  cannot 
easily  and  freely  be  passed,  and  that  to  some  height ; 
ouglfc  not  to  be  attempted  at  least  by  the  forceps,  nor, 
indeed  by  any  other  means  ;  and  this  for  reasons  ob- 
viously deducible  from  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  polypus.  On  the  one  hand,  the  very  large  ex- 
tent and  quantity  of  adhesion  will  render  extirpation 
impracticable,  even  if  the  disease  could  be  compre- 
hended within  the  forceps,  which  it  very  frequently 
cannot ;  and  on  the  other,  the  malignant  nature  of  the 
distemper  may  render  all  partial  removal,  all  unsuc- 
cessful attacks  on  it,  and,  indeed,  any  degree  of  irrita- 
tion, productive  of  the  most  disagreeable  consequences. 

But  the  polypi  which  are  of  a  palish  or  grayish  light- 
brown  colour,  or  look  like  a  membrane  just  going  to  be 
sloughy  •  which  are  seldom  or  never  painful,  nor  be- 
come so  upon  being  pressed;  which  have  appeared  to 
be  at  one  time  larger,  at  another  less,  as  the  air  has 
happened  to  be  moist  or  dry ;  which  ascend  and  de- 
scend freely  by  the  action  of  respiration  through  the 
no*e-  which  the  patient  can  make  to  descend  by  stop- 
pine  the  nostril  which  is  free,  or  even  most  f  ree,  and 
then  driving  the  air  through  that  which  tjre  polypus 
possesses ;  which  when  pressed  give  no  pain,  easily 
yield  to  such  pressure,  become  flat  thereby,  and  distil  a 
clear  lymph ;  and  round  whose  lower  and  visible  part 
a  probe  can  easily,  and  that  to  some  height,  be  passed, 
are  fair  and  fit  for  extraction  ;  the  polypus,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, frequently  coming  away  entire  ;  or  if  it 
does  not,  yet  it  is  removeahle  without  pain,  hemor- 
rhage, or  hazard  of  any  kind  ;  the  second  of  which 
circumstances,  Mr.  Pott  can  with  strict  truth  affirm,  he 
never  met  with  when  the  disease  was  at  all  fit  for  the 
operation. 

Of  the  benign  kind  of  polypus  fit  for  extraction, 
there  are  (says  Mr.  Pott)  two  sorts,  whose  principal 
difference  from  each  other  consists  ia  their  different 
origin  or  attachment.  That  which  is  most  freely 
moveable  within  the  nostril  upon  forcible  respiration  ; 
which  has  been  found  to  be  most  liable  to  change  in 
size  at  different  times  and  seasons;  which  has  inr 
creased  the  most  in  the  same  space  of  time ;  which 
teems  most  limpid,  and  most  freely  yields  lymph  upon 
pressure  ;  has  its  origin  most  commonly  by  a  slalk  or 
kind  of  peduncle,  which  is  very  small  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  polypus.  The  other,  which,  although 
plainly  moveable,  is  much  less  so  than  the  one  just 
mentioned,  which  has  been  less  liable  to  alteration 
from  air  and  seasons,  and  which  has  been  rather  slow 
in  arriving  at  a  very  troublesome  size,  is  most  fre- 
quently an  elongation  of  the  membrane  covering  one 
of  the  ossa  spo.igiosa.  These  latter  may  be  extracted 
with  no  kind  of  hazard,  and  with  very  little  pain,  and 
hemorrhage:  but  the  former  require  the  Teast  force, 
and  mostly  come  away  entire ;  while  the  others  often 
bteak,  come  away  piecemeal,  and  stand  in  need  of  the 
repeated  use  of  the  forceps.*  .  . 
Mr.  John  Bel  criticises  the  distinctions  drawn  by 
-  the  preceding  writer,  and  still  adopted  in  the  best 
schools  of  surgery:  he  says,  that  a  polypus  is  never 
mild  and  never,  malignant;  time,  and  the  natural 
growth  of  the  tumour,  and  the  pressure  it  occasions 
within  the  soft  and  bony  cells  of  the  nostrils  and  jaws, 
must  bring  every  polypus  to  one  invariable  form  ia  its 
last  and  fatal  stage.  Polypus,  he  admits,  is  indeed.a 
dreadful  disease ;  but  it  becomes  so  by  a  slow  pro- 
gression, and  advances  by  gradations  easily  charac- 
terized 'Every  polypus  in  its  early  stage  is,  according 
to  this  writer,  a  small  moveable  tumour,  attended  with 
a  sneezing  and  watering  of  the  eyes ;  swelling  in  moist 
weather;  descending  with  the  breath ;  but  easily  re- 
pressed with  the  point  of  the. finger.  It  is  void  of  pam, 
and  not  at  all  alarming;  it  may  also  be  easily  ex- 
tracted, 20  as  to  clear  for  a  Ume  the  passage  for  the 


breath  Yet  this  little  tumour,  simple  as  It  majr  ap. 
near  is  the  germ  of  a  very  fatal  and  loathsome  disease, 
and  this  easy  extraction  often  the  very  cause  of  its  ap 
'inuiiiginitsmostmalignantform.  The  more  easily  Ills 
extracted  (says  Mr;  J.  Bell),  the  more  easily  doesltre- 
turn  •  and,  whether  carelessly  extracted,  or  allogtlier 
neole'cted,  it  soon  returns.  But  when  it  does  return,  It 
has  not  really  changed  its  nature  ;  it  has  not  Ceased  to 
be  in  itself  mild  ;  it  is  then  to  be  feared,  not  from  its 
malignity,  but  from  its  pressure  among  the  delicate 
cells  and  membranes  of  the  nose.  It  Soon  fillt  toe 
nostrils,  obstructs  the  breathing,  and  causes  indeacri- 
bable  anxieties.  The  tears  are  obstructed,  and  the 
eyes  become  watery  from  the  pressure  on  the  lachry- 
mal sac ;  the  hearing  is  in  like  manner  injured,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  tumour  against  the  mouth  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube;  the^voice  is  changed,  ahd  Hs  resonajioe  • 
and  tone  entirely  lost,  by  the  sound  no  longer  passing 
through  the  cells  of  the  nose  and  face.  The  swallow- 
ing is  in  some  degree  affected  by  the  soft  palate  being 
depressedby  thetumour.  Tbepa'msarisingfrjomsiich 
slow  and  irresistible  pressure  are  unceasing.  Frenj 
the  same  pressure,  the  bones  become  carious,  and  the 
cells  of  the  face  and  nose  are  destroyed  hyUe  slow 
growth  of  the  swelling.  It  is  not  long  before  the  tu- 
mour begins  to  project  from  the  nostril  In  front*  and 
over  the  arch  of  the  palate  behind.  One  .nostril  be- 
comes widened  and  thickened  ;  the  nose  is  turned 
towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  face,  and  the  whole 
countenance  seems  distorted.  The  root  of  the  npse 
swells  and  becomes  puffy,  the  fe'aturei,  tumid  ami 
flabby,  the  face  yellow,  and  the  parts  round  the  eye 
livid.  The  patient  is  affected  with  headaches,whlch 
seem  to  rend  the  bones  asunder,  and  with  jierpetual 
stupor  and  dozing.  The  bones  are  now  absorbed,  and 
the  membranes  ulcerate;  a  foul  and  MM  matter, 
blackened  with  blood,  is  discharged  from  the  nostrils, 
and  excoriates  them.  The  blood  vessels  next  give 
way  and  sudden  impetuous  hemorrhages  weaken  in- 
patient •  the  teeth  fall  from  the  sockets,  and,  through 
the  empty  sockets,  a  foul  and  fetid  matter  issues  from 
the  antrum.  .  "  -         .  _, 

Now  the  disease  verges  to  its  conclusion!  I  he  pa 
tient  has  terrible  nights,  and  experiences  a  sense  ol 
suffocation.  The  repeated  loss  of  blooa  renders  him 
so  weak  that  he  cannot  quit  his  bed  for  several  days 
together;  and  when  he  does  get  up  he  is  (to  use  Mr. 
Bell's  words)  pale  as  a  spectre,  his  hps  colourless,  and 
his  face  like  wax,  yellow  and  transparent.  He  now 
suffers  intolerable  pain,  while  his  saliva  is  continually 
dribbling  from  his  mouth,  and  a  fetid  discharge  from 
his  nose.  In  this  state  he  survives  a  few  weeks ;  du- 
ring the  last  days  of  his  illness  lying  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual stupor,  and  dying  lethargic.  Mr.  J.  Bell  after- 
ward  observes,  that  "  if  horrid  symptoms  could  esta- 
blish the'fact  of  malignity,  there  is  not  to  be  found  "; 
all  nosology  a  more  malignant  disease  than  this  :  but 
aneurism,  though  it  destroys  the  thigh-bone,  he  ster- 
num, or  the  cranium,  is  not  accounted  malignant , 
neither  is  polypus  malignant,  though  it  destroys  the 
cells  of  the  face,  and  penetrates  even  through  the  em- 
moid  bone  to  the  brain.  These  consequences  result 
merely  from  pressure."— (./*ftn  Bell's  Principles  of 
Sur/rerv.  vol.  3,  part  1,  p.  90—92.)  ,  ,  , 

rSf  April,  1817, 'there  was  a  boy  in  St-Bartholomew' 
Hospital,  only  twelve  years  old,  whofellavjctlir, to .the 
ravages  of  the  largest  and  most  disfiguring  d  ease.  , 
within  the  nose,  which  I  ever  had  an  opnortmu ty  of 
beholding.  The  tumour  before  death  hail  expanded  the 
upper  part  of  the  nose  to  an  enormous  size ;  wh lie  ne- 
low,  the  left  nostril  was  immensely  enlarged  1 he  dis- 
tance between  the  eyes  was  extraordinary,  be  n  !  nw  e 
than  four  inches.  The  left  eye.was  affected  w  li  amM 
rosis,  brought  on  by  the  pressure  of  the  swelling,  ine 
right  retained  to  the  last  the  faculty  of  seeing.  IM 
tumour  nearly  covered  the  month,  so.  that  food  cruiio 
onlv  be  introduced  with  a  spoon,  and  an  exauii i.a  on 
of  the  state  of  the  palate  was  impossible,  auoui  a 
fortnight  before  death,  the  legs  became  paralytic, ana 
during  the  last  week  of  the  boy's  existence,  an  inconti- 
nence of  the  urine  and  feces  prevailed.  On  exam  ma 
turn  of  the  iiead  after  death,  a  good  deal  of  the  tumour 
was  fouud  to  be"  of  a  cartilaginous  consistence,  aria, 
what  was  most  remarkable,  a  portion  of  it,  which  was 
as  large  as.an  orange,  extended  within  the "^Vm 
where  it  had  annihilated  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  iw 
hemisphere  of  the  brain.    Yet,  notwithstanding  ID" 
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effect,  the  boy  was  not  comatose,  nor  insensible,  till  a 
few  hours  before  his  decease.  All  the  surrounding 
bones  had  been  more  or  Jess  absorbed,  and  the  place 
from  which  the  excrescence  first  grew  could  not  be  de- 
termine*   »     .  '  , 

Richter  has  denied  the  validity  of  the  objections, 
urged  by  Pott  against  attempting  to  relieve  the  patient : 
and  he  declares,  tbat  neither  the  malignant  nature  of  a 
polypus,  its  adhesions,  inimoveableness,  ulcerations,  nor 
disposition  to  hemorrhage,  &c,  are  any  just  reason  for 
leaving  the  disease  to  itself'.— (See  Anfangsgr,  der 
Wundarm.  b.  J,  kup.  21.)  This  declaration, however,, 
at  least  with  reference  to  any  operation,  is  quite  repug-, 
nant  to  the  advice  delivered  by  all  the  most  experienced 
surgeons  in  England,  who,  in  cases  of  decidedly  malig- 
nant polypi,  always  restrict  their  interferenpe  to  pallia- 
tive means.  , 

Mr.  J.  Bell  refutes  the  common  notions,  ihat  pplypi 
may  be  caused  by  picking  the  nose,  blowing  it  too  forci- 
bly, colds,  and  "local  injuries.  He  asserts  that  a  poly- 
pus is  not  in  general  a  local,  solitary  tumour:  he  has  only 
found  it  so  in  three  or  four  instances.  Both  nostrils  are 
usually  affected.  He  states,  that  no  finger  can  reach 
that  part  of  the  hostril,  where  the  root  of  the  swelling 
is  situated,  as  it  is  deep  and  high  in  the  nostrils,  towards 
the  throatv  and  near  .the  opening  of  the  Eustachian 
tube.  The  finger  cannot  be  introduced  farther  than 
the  cartilaginous  wing  of  the  nose  extends,  and  can 
hardly  touch  the  anterior  point  of  the  lower  spongy 
bone.  The  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of  the  nos- 
tril are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  slit, 
which  the  finger  can  never  pass,  and  which  is  divided 
m  consequence  of  the  projection  of  the  lower  spongy- 
bone  into  two  openings,  one  above,  the  other  below. 
Through  these  the  heads  of  the' polypus  project  These 
tangible  parts  of  the  tumour,  however,  are  very  dis- 
tant from  its  root,  which  is  in  the  highest  and  narrowest 
partof  the  nostril.— (Seep.  103,  104.)  Mr.  J.  Bell  also 
says,  that  three  or  four  polypi  are  often  crowded  to- 
gether in  one  nostril,  while  more  are  formed  or  form- 
ing in  the  other. 

He  dwells  upon  the  difficulty  and  impracticableness 
of  tying  the  root  of  a  polypus;  and  explains,  that  in 
all  attempts  to  extirpate  such  tumours,  the  surgeon's  aim 
should  be  to  reach  a  point,  nearly  under  the  socket  of 
the  eye,  in  the  deepest  and  highest  part  of  the  nostrils, 
and  that  instruments  can  only  do  good  when  introduced 
beyond  the  narrow  cleft,  formed  by  the  projection  of 
the  spongy  bone. — (P.  108.) 

Though  Mr.  John  Bell  is  probably  right  in  his  opi- 
nion, that  polypi  do  not  proceed  from  the  several  circum- 
stances which  have  been  above  noticed,  yet  they  are, 
in  most  instances,  diseases  of  an  entirely  local  nature! 
Certainly,  in  general,  it  is  very  difficult  to  describe 
what  is  the  cause  of  a  nasal  polypus.  Frequentlv,  the 
patient  is  in  other  respects  perfectly  well ;  and  after 
the  removal  of  the  tumour  no  new  one  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. In  this  circumstance,  it  must  originate  from  a 
local  cause,  though  it  is  generally  difficult  to  define  what 
Hie  nature  of  this  is.  Sometimes  several  catarrhal 
symptoms  precede  the  polypus,  and  perhaps  consti- 
tute its  cause.  It  is  possible,  they  may  only  be  an  effect 
of  the  same  cause  which  gives  birth  to  the  tumour ;  but 
po  doubt,  they  are  sometimes  the  effect  of  the  polypus 
itself  Sometimes,  perhaps,  a  faulty  state  of  the  consti- 
tution really  contributes  to  the  disease;  for  several  po- 
lypi frequently  grow  in  both  nostrils,  and  even  in  other 
situations,  at  the  same  time ;  are  reproduced  immedi- 
ately after  their  removal ;  'and  the  patient  often  has  an 
unhealthy  appearance. 

There  are  four  modes  of  extirpating  nasal  polypi :  viz. 
extracting  them  with  forceps,  tying  them  with  a  ligature, 
cutting  them  out,  and  destroying  them  with  caustic. 

Extraction  is  the  most  common  and  proper  method. 
It  is  performed  with  the  ordinary  polypus-forceps,  the 
blades  of  Which  have  holes  in  them,  and  are  internally 
rather  rough,  m  order  that  they  may  take  hold  of  the 
tumour  more  firmly,  and  not  easily  slip  off  it.  The  front 
edge  of  each  blade  must  not  be  toothin^nd  sharp,  lest 
with  its  feljow  it  should  pinch  off  a  portion  of  the  po- 
lypus. The  blades  must  necessarily  have  a  certain 
breadth;  for,  when  they  are  too  small,  they  cannot  pro- 
perly take  hold  of  and  l  wist  the  tumour.  When  the  han- 
dles are  rather  long,  the  instrument  may  be  more 
firmly  closed,  and  more  conveniently  twisted. 

It  is  generally  deemed  of  importance  to  take  hold  of 
the  polypus  with  the  forceps  close  to  its  root ;  ami  in- 


deed, when  this  rule  is  observed,  the  whole  of  the  po 
lypus,  together  with  its  root,  is  commonly  extracted 
and  there  is  less  reason  to  apprehend  hemorrhage' 
which  is  naturally  more  profuse  when  the  polypus  is 
broken  at  the  thick,  middle  portion  of  its  body.  It  is 
also  a  rule  frequently  easy  of  observance,  especially 
when  the  polypus  is  not  too  large.  With  respect  to 
common  fleshy  or  gelatinous  polypi,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  they  usually  originate  from  between 
the  upper  and  lower  turbinated  bones,  on  the  side  of 
the  antrum  J  and  the  best  plan  is,  first  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  with  a  probe  the  precise  situation  of  the  pe- 
dicle, which  the  forceps,  guided  by  the  probe,  will  then 
more  readily  grasp.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  never  known 
an  instance  of  the  growth  of  a  gelatinous  polypus  from 
the  septum  nan  u m  ;  a  fact  highly  worthy  of  (the  prac- 
titioner's recollection.  In  many  instances,  the  tumour  is 
so  large,  and  the  nostril  so  completely  occupied  by  it, 
that  its  root  can  neither  be  felt,  nor  taken  hold  of- with 
forceps.  The  polypus  should  then  be  grasped  as  High 
as  possible.  The  consequences  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
tumour  sometimes  gives  way  at  its  root,  though  it  beonly  , 
taken  hold  of  at  its  anterior  part;  and,  in  other  cases, 
breaks  where  it  is  grasped,  a  portion  being  left  behind, 
and  a  profuse  hemorrhage  ensuing.  This  is,  however,, 
void  of  danger,  if  the  surgeon  does  not  waste  time  in 
endeavouring  to  suppress  the  effusion  of  blood  ;  but 
immediately  introduces  the  forceps  again,  grasps  the 
remnant  piece,. and  extracts  it.  The  most  infallible  me- 
thod of  diminishing  the  bleeding,  is  to  extract  what 
remains  behind  at  its  root.  In  this  way  a  large  polypus 
is  frequently  extracted,  piecemeal,  without  any  particu- 
lar loss  of  blood. 

After  the  polypus  has  been  propelled  as  far  forwards, 
into  the  nostrils  as  it  can  be,  by  blowing  strongly  through 
the  nose,  and  the  place  of  its  toot  fglt  with  a  probe,  its 
anterior  part  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  small  pair 
of  common  forceps  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  is  to  be 
drawn  gradually  and  slowly  out,  to  make  room  for  the 
introduction  of  the  polypus-forceps  into  the  nostril. 
The  more  slowly  we  proceed  in  this  manoeuvre,  the  more 
the  polypus  is  elongated,  the  narrower  it  becomes,  the 
greater  is  the  space  in  the  nostril  for  the  introduction 
of  the  polypus-forceps,  and  the  higher  can  this  instru- 
ment grasp  the  tumour.  After  the  root  of  the  polypus 
lias  been  taken  hold  of  with  the  polypus-forceps,  or  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  after  the  tumour  has  been  grasped 
with  the  latter  forceps  as  high  as  possible,  it  is  to  be  twist- 
ed slowly  round,  and  at  the  same  time  pulled  outwards 
till  it  breaks.  When  the  body  of  the  polypus,  and  not 
the  root,  is  grasped,  it  is  a  very  important  maxim,  rather 
to  twist  the  instrument  than  pull  it,  and  thus,  rather  to 
writhe  the  polypus  off  than  to  drag  it  Out.  The  longer 
and  more  slowly  the  polypus-forceps  is  twisted,  the  more 
the  part  where  the  excrescence  separates  is  bruised,  the 
less  is  the  danger  of  hemorrhage,  and  the  more  certainly 
does  thetumour  break  at  its  thinnest  partorioot.  When 
'  the  extraction  is  done  With  violence  and  celerity,  only 
a  piece  is  usually  brought  away,  and  we  run  hazard  of 
occasioning  a  copious  bleeding.  Sir  A.  Cooper  recom- 
mends tearing  polypi  from  their  attachment  with  a  sud- 
den jerk,  as  the  most  likely  mode  to  bring  away  the 
whole  of  the  root,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  Schneide- 
rian  membrane  and  bone,  so  as  to  hinder  a  relapse:  a 
piece  of  advice,  however,  which  he  seems  to  intend  for 
cases  in  which  the  pedicle  is  grasped  by  the  forceps,  as 
it  ought  always  to  be  if  possible;  but  when  circum- 
stances oblige  the  surgeon  to  take  hold  of  any  other 
more  accessible  portion  of  the  tumour,  the  rule  of  slow- 
ly and  gradually  twisting  off  the  polypus,  instead  of 
using  a  sudden  jerk,  is  what  I  consider  the  most  likely 
method  of  extracting  the  tumour  in  a  mass. 

As  soon  as  the  polypus  has  given  way,  the  surgeon  is 
to  examine  whether  any  part  remains  behind.  When 
the  polypus  is  very  narrow  at  the  place  where  it  has 
been  broken,  and  the  patient  can  breathe  through  the 
nose  freely,  there  is  reason  to  presume,  that  the  poly- 
pus has  given  way  at  its  root  and  that  none  continues 
behind.  The  finger,  if  it  can  be  introduced,  procures 
the  most  certain  information;  or  the  probe,  when  the 
finger  for  want  of  room  cannot  be  employed.  When  a 
piece  of  the  root  is  left,  it  is  best  to  introduce  the  for- 
ceps again,  under  the  guidance  of  the  finger  or  probe, 
and  thus  pinch  and  twist  off  the  remnant  of  the  disease 
Some  hemorrhage  always  follows  the  operation;  and 
by  many  writers  it  is  represented  as  perilous  and  alarm 
ing.   But  this  is  not  the  case  in  common  fleshy  gelati 
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nous  polypi,  which  are  not  furnished  Villi  Jarge  vessels 
and  are  the  instances  in  which  the  ojier'ation  is  most 
proper.  Cases  are'  met  with,  however,  in  which  the 
•Weeding  is  really  serious;  and  tlierefnre  the  surgeon 
should  always  furnish  himself  before  the  operation  with 
the  must  effectual  means  for  its  suppression.  The  dan- 
ger of  hemorrhage  uiay  always  be  lessened,  as  was  be- 
fore mentioned, "by  slowly  twisting  the  polypus  at  its 
root,  in  preference  to  pullingitdirectlyout.  When  only 
^portion  of  the  tumour  has  been  extracted,  the  surest 
mode  of  stopping  the  effusion  of  blood  is  to  extract  the 
remaining  part  without  delay.  After  the  polypus  has 
given  way  at  its  root,  if  the  bleeding  should  still  be  pro- 
fuse, ice-coldiwater  or  strong  brandy  may  he  sucked  or 
injected  into  the  nose.  These  applications  mostly  prove 
-  effectual,  [f  the  hemorrhage  should  still  prevail,  it  may 
always  be  checked  with  certainty,  how  copious  soever 
»it  may  be,  in  the  following  manner.  Roll  a  considerable 
piece  of  lint  as  fast  as  possible  round  the  extremity  of 
a  probe  ;  wet  it  completely  through  with  a  slroilg  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  ;  introduce  it  into  the  nos- 
tril, and  press  it  asstrongly  as  possible  against  the|iart 
wjience  the  blood  issues.  When  the  nostril  is  very 
much  dilated,  the  fingers  may  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
with  more  advantage  than  the  probe.  The  point  from 
which  the  blood  is  efFused  may  easily  be  ascertained 
by  pressing  the  finger  on  various  points.  As  soon  as 
the  blood  ceases  to  flow,  we  may  conclude  that  the  fin- 
ger, is  on  the  situation  of  the  hemorrhage. 

When  this  method  fails,  a  piece  of  catgut  may  be  in- 
troduced into  the  nostril,  and,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps, be  brought  out  of  the  mouth.  A  roll  of  lint  is 
then  to  be  attached  to  it,  and  drawn  through  the  mouth 
into  the  nose;  thus  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  nos- 
tril may  be  stopped  up.  Then  the  nostril  in  front  is  to 
be  filled  with  lint.        i"*  •         •  , 

Sometimes  the  greatest  part  of  the  polypus  extends 
backwards,  hanging  down  behind  the  palatum  molle  to- 
wards the  pharynx.  If  there  should  be  but  little  of  the 
polypus  visible  in  the  nostril,  its  extraction  must  be  per- 
formed backwards,  in  the  throat.  This  is  usually  done 
with  a  pair  of  curved  polypus-forceps,  which  are  to  be 
introduced  through  the  mouth,  in  order  to  seize  and 
tear  oft'  the  tumour  as  high  as  possible  above  the  soft 
palate.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  irritate  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  or  else  a  vomiting  is  produced  which  dis- 
turbs the  operation.  When  the  polypus  cannot  be  pro- 
perly taken  hold  of,  some  surgeons  divide  the  soft  pa- 
late.' Hut  this  can  hardly  ever  be  necessary.  As  by 
this  mode,  the  polypus  is  not  twisted,  but  pulled  away, 
the  hemorrhage  is,  in  general,  rather  copious.  If  a 
fragment  of  the  tumour  should  remain  behind,  it  may 
commonly  be  extracted  through  the  nose. 

Some  recommend  for  the  extraction  of  polypi  in  the 
throat,  a  ring,  consisting  of  two  semicircular  portions, 
with  a  kind  of  groove  externally,  which  are  capable  of 
being  opened  and  shut,  by  being  fixed  on  the  ends  of 
an  Instrument,  constructed  like  forceps.  A  ligature  is 
to  be  placed  round  the  ring,  and  its  end  is  to  be  brought 
to  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  and  held  with  it  in  the 
hand.  The  instrument  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
mouth,  under  the  polypus,  and  expanded  as  much  as 
the  size  of  the  tumour  requires.  Its  ring  is  then  to  be 
carried  upwards,  over  the  polypus,  so  as  to  embrace  it; 
«nd  afterward  is  to  be  shut,  whereby  the  noose,  after 
being  carried  upwards  is  disengaged  from  the  dug.  The 
noose  is  to  be  pushed  as  high  as  possible  over  the  tumour 
by  means  of  forceps,  and  the  extremity  of  the  pack- 
thread is  then  to  be  drawn,  so  as  to  apply  the  noose 
tightly  round  the  polypus.  When  this  is  done,  the  ring 
of  the  instrument  is  to  be  turned  round,  firmly  closed, 
and  placed  in  front  of  the  polypus,  on  the  noose,  in 
such  a  way  that,  the  packthread  is  to  lie  between  two- 
little  pegs,  made  for  the  purpose,  at  the  ends  of  the  ring. 
-»  Ondrawingthepackthread  firmly,  and  pressing  the  in- 
strumental the  same  time  downwards,  so  as  to  make  it 
act  like  a  lever,  the  polypus,  in  general,  easily  breaks. 
Another  pe°  projects  in  the  direction  of  the  ring,  so  as 
to  nrevent  the  ligature  from  insinuating  itself  with- 
in the  circle.— (See  Theden's  Btmtrk.  part  2 ;  and 
vlate'8,  be-  1,  i»  Bidder's  Avfangsgr.)  ,  .  4 

This  instrument  is  at  present  rarely  or  never  em- 


mouth,  and  to  be  carried  as  high  as  passible  Behind  the 
polypus,  in  order  to  press  it  down  towards  the  root  of 
tlie  tongue.  When  the  tumour  is  now  forcibly  pulled 
out  with  the  forceps,  it  usually  gives  way. 

When  the  polypus  is  situated  partly  in  the  throat 
and  partly  in  the  nostril,  it  admits  of  being.extraeted  to 
the  same  way,  through  the  mouth;  but  its  anterior 
part  often  continues  attached,  and  muBt  afterward  \- 
separately  removed  through  the  nostril.  Jl  Is  also  fre- 
quently advisable  to  twist  off  the  anterior  portion  of  tin 
polypus  first,  by  which  the  mass  in  the  Ihroat  is  often 
rendered  so  loose,  that  it  can  be  easily  extracted 
Whenever  it  13  conjectured  that  the'polypus  will  come 
away  in  two  pieces,  it  is  always  preferable  first  to  ex- 
tract the  part  in  the  nostril,  and  afterward  that  in  Urn 
throat ;  because  the  separation  of  the  last  is  ooristantly 
productive  of  more  bleeding  than  the  removal  of  the 
first.  Somelimes  the  following  plan  succeeds  iu  de- 
taching the  whole  polypus  at  once.  Both  the  part  in 
the  nostril,  and  that  in  the  throat  are  lo.be  firmly  taken 
hold  of  <wilu  forceps,  and  drawn  at  first  gently,  and 
then  more  forcibly,  backw'ards  and  forwards.  By  such 
repeated  movements,  the  root  is  not  uiif.equenlly 
broken,  and  the  whole  polypus_brouglit  away  hum  ih 
mouth. 

I  Frequently  the  polypus  grows  again.    Policy  re 
q'uires  that  the  patient  should  be  apprized  of  this 
beforehand.   Some  of  the  root  remaining  hellind  may 
often  be  a  cause  of  the  relapse,.    Hence,  after  the  ope- 
ration, the  surgeon  should  carefully  examine  the  part 
at  which  the  root  of  the  polypus  was  Mtuateil,  and  Be- 
a  VoII  of  Ti  nt  is  I  parate  and  twist  off  most  diligently  with  the  foreeM 
'  any  fragments  that  may  still  continue  attached.  Or 
if,  in  the  operation  itself,  tfie  root  can  be  grasped  with 
the  forceps,  it  may  he  torn  away  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
as  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  bringing  away  with  the  root  the  poitimi  of 
Schneiderian  membrane  and  even  bone  from  which 
the  tumour  originates,,  so  as  to  prevent  its  growing 
again.   The  recurrence  of  the  disease,  however,  may 
arise  from  other  causes.   The  tumour  is  occasional!; 
reproduced  after  it  has  been  extracted  in  'the  most  com- 
plete rhanner;  and,  doubtless,  this  circumstance  is 
sometimes  owing  to  the  Continued  agency  of  cbjwtitu 
tional  causes,  which  so  often  remain- undiscovered  and 
unremoved.    Sometimes  also,  the  recurrence  Ql  |bj 
disease  is  owing  to  a  local  morbid  affection  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  or  of  the  bones  situated  be- 
neath the  root  of  the  polypus.   Richter,  in  this  caae, 
approves  of  the  cautery ;  but  few  English  surgeons  will 
coincide  with  him.   The  polypus,  sometimes  otoeryeO 
subsequently  to  the  operation,  is  frequently  not,  m  fact, 
a  new  substance,  but  only  a  part  of  the  original  tumour, 
not  previously  noticed  by  the  surgeon.  Sometimes  it 
occurs,  that  a  smaller  and  a  larger  polypus  aretfound 
in  the  nose  at  the  same  time.  The  larger  one  is  ex- 
tracted while  the  other  remains  undiscovered;  and, 
when  it  has  increased  in  magnitude.^  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  reproduction  of  the  one  pievioiHy  BBB 
pated.— (See  Anfangsgr.  der  IVundarm.  b.  I,  *.  ^1,) 
Ligature.   The  hemorrhage  thai  has  occasionally 
arisen  from  attempts  to  extract  certain  pulypi,  and  more 
especially  from  the  imperfect  removal  of  them  in  in  J 
manner,  led  to  the  proposal  of  extirpating  them  Willi  a 
ligature.   The  plan  is,  to  tie  the  rpot  of  the  tumour,  oy 
which  means  the  polypus  is  thrown  into  the  slate  ni 
sphacelus,  and  at  length  .becomes  detached,  many 
instruments  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose,  Din 
Levret's  double  cannula  seems  to  be  the  best.  1  MOW 
this  a  silver  wire  is  to  be  introduced,  so  as  to  lorm  » 
noose  at  the  upper  end  of  the  instrument,  proportion  n 
in  size  to  Che  anterior  part  of  the  tumour,  siliia  cd  n 
the  nostril.    The  two  ends  of  the  wire  are  to  Jiangaui 
of  the  two  lower  apertures  of  the  double  cannula:  ana 
one  of  them  is,  to  be  fastened  to  a  small  ring  on  lis  own 
side  of  the  instrument.  .The  other  is  to  remain  loose. 
The  wire  must  be  made  of  the  purest  silver,  and  OUJB 
to  be  as  flexible  as  possible,  that  il  may  not  rcaoii) 
break.    It  must  also  not  be  too  thin,  lest  it  clittlirougn 
the  root  of  the  polypus.   The  cannula  is  to  be  some- 
what less  than  five  inches  long.   By  the  assistanceoi 
this  cannula,  the  noose  is  to  be  introduced  into  (lie  nose, 
and  put  round  the  polypus.  But  as  the  cannula,  wrncn 
is  usually  constrdcted  of  silver,  is  straight  and  inflexion-. 


ployed,  and  Richter,  who  sets  down  its  use  as  attended 

*.u  j-ffifl,,!!.-  wirnmmpnris  the  extraction  '°       per-  m 
7l*$^A^Zwlh  Die  mouth.    When  the   while  the  inner  surface  of  the  nostril  is  preternatural? 
fanned  with '  «"™P.B  ™ ,  ^pletely  out  without  con-   arched.  especiaJly  when  much  distended  by  the  polypus, 

into  the  1  its  introduction  must  be  attended  with  cons.deratt. 


difficulty.  In  fact,  it  can  seldom  be  introduced  as 
deeply  as  the  root  of  the  polypus. 

The  iioose  is  to  be  applied  in  the  following  manner. 
The  polypus  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  with  the  forceps, 
and  drawn  a  little  out  of  the  nose.  The  noose  is  then 
to  be  carried  over  the  forceps  and  polypus,  into  the  nos- 
tril. In  order  to  carry  it  as  high  as  possible,  it  is  neces- 
sary not  to  push  the  cannula  straight  forwards  into  the 
nose,  but  to  mow  it  from  one  side  of  the  polypus  to 
ttie  other.  The  more  deeply  the  instrument  has  entered 
Hie  nose,  the  more  of  the  loose  end  of  the  wire  must 
be  drawn  out  of  the  lower  aperture  of  the  cannula,  so 
as  to  contract  the  noose,  which  otherwise  might  stop 
in  the  nostril,  and  not  be  carried  sufficiently  high.  The 
elasticity  oi  the  silver  wire  tends  to  raise  it  over  the 
polypus,  and  hence  it  is  more  easy  of  application  than 
u  more  flaccid  kind  of  ligature.  When  there  is  cause 
'"'  Wcludft  that  the  polypuses eomplicated  with  adhe- 
sions, tjiey  must  be  previously  broken  in  the  way  al- 
ready mentioned.  -      ■    '•  ,  ' 

As  soon  as  the  noose  has  been  introduced  as  deerfly 
as  possible,  the  loolse  extremity  of  the  wire  is  to  be 
drawn  out  01  the  lower  aperture  of  the  cannula,  and 
rolled  round  the  ring  on  that  side  of  the  instrument. 
I  hus  the  root  of  the  polypus  is  constricted.  The  wire 
must  not  be  pulled  too  forcibly,  nor  yet  too  feebly.  In 
the  first  circumstance,  it  readily  cuts  through  the  root 
ol  the  polypus;  in  the  second,  great  tumefaction  of  the 
excrescence,  and  many  inconveniences  arise,  which  a 
tenser  stale  of  the  wire  prevents.  As  the  noose  gra- 
dually makes  a  furrow,  where  it  surrounds  the  poly- 
pus, it  grows  slack  after  a  short  time,  and  no  longer 
constricts  the  tumour.  One  end  of  the  wire,  therefore 
js  to  be  daily  unfastened,  and  drawn  more  tightly. 
I  he  more  tense  it  is  kept,  the  sooner  the  separation  of 
the  polypus  is  brought  about.  Hence,  when  it  is  par- 
ticularly indicated  to  produce  a  speedy  detachment  of 
the  polypus,  the  wire  should  be  tightened  at  least  once 
a  **ay.  '.J*)  '  \    '/  • 

In  this  manner  the  cannula  is  to  remain  in  the  nose 
unta  the  noose  is  detached  together  with  the  polypus1 
I  here  is  another  method  of  tying  the  tumour,  without 
ea\  mg  the  cannula  in  the  nose.  After  the  noose  has 
been  introduced  as  far  as  possible  into  the  nostril,  the 
two  ends  of  the  wire  are  to  be  twisted  round  the  two 
rings,  and  the  cannula  is  to  be  turned  round  a  couple 
of  times.  The  wire  is  then  to  be  unfastened  from  the 
rings,  and  the  cannula  withdrawn;  In  this  way  the 
noose  is  made  to  embrace  the  polypus,  round  which  it 
remains  firmly  applied.  When  it  is  wished  to  produce 
a  greater  constriction,  the  cannula  is  again  introduced 
inffl  the  nose,  the  ends  of  the  wire  fastened  to  the  rim-s 
and  the  instrument  turned  round  again  ;  after  which  it 
is  taken  away  as  before. 

When  the  tumour  has  begun  to  slough,  and  a  fetid 
discharge  lias  commenced,  a  solution  of  alum,  or  of 
'  blonde  ot  lime  or  soda,  should  be  repeatedly  injected 
into  the  nostril  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness;  and  imme- 
diately the  dead  mass  is  sufficiently  loose  it  should  be 
removed. 

Although  the  ligature  has  been  very  much  praised  by 
some  ol  the  moderns,  it  is  attended  with  so  many  dif- 
ficulties, that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  use  of  for- 
ceps is  minutely  preferable.  Hemorrhage,  is  the  only 
inconvenience  for  which  extraction  is  abandoned  for 
the  employment  of  the  ligature.  But  this  is  much  less 
dangerous  than  is  represented.  The  inconveniences  of 
the  ligature  are  far  more  serious  and  numerous..  The 
cure  by  the  ligature  is  always  accomplished  with  much 
less  expedition  than  that  by  extraction.  When  the 
polypus  is  of  such  a  size  as  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
nostril  it  is  generally  impracticable  to  introduce  the 
iioose  to  a  sufficient  depth.  The  figure  of  the  polvpus 
readers  it  almost  impossible  to  tie  its  root ;  for,  com- 
monly, the  tumour  expands  very  much  before  and  be- 
hind, and  the  wire  must  be.  brought  over  the  posterior 
part  of  the  polypus  ere  ,t  can  be  applied  to  its  root.  Iri 
genera  also,  the  noose  only  includes  the  front  part  of 
the  polypus,  whne  the  root  and  back  portion  remain 
untied,  and  consequently  are  not  destroyed 

As  soon  as  the  noose  is  drawrj  tight,  not  only  the 
polypusmflames,  but  the  whole  extent  oftnaSchne 
derian  membrane^  The  pain  and  inflammation  fre 
quently  extend  even  to  distant  parts,  as  the  throat 
eyes,  &<*.,  attended  witl^a  great  deal  of  fever.  ' 
When  the  polypus  is  tied,  ft  swells  very  much,  and 
(       "I  tne  complaints  which  it  previously  caused  are  ews- 
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perated.  But,  in  particular,  the  part  situated  in  the 
throat  sometimes  obstructs  deglutition  and  respiration 
in  such  a  degree,  that  prompt  relief  becomes  necessary  • 
and  one  of  the  best  plans  for  affording  it  is,  to  make  a 
few  punctures  in  the  tumour. 

The  wire  sometimes  breaks  off  close  to  the  lower 
aperture  of  the  cannula,  in  consequence  of  being  twisted 
so  much,  and  thus  the  progress  of  the  cure  is  interrupted. 
A  new  wire  may  be  introduced;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
apply  it  exactly  in  the  situation  of'the  other.  A  fresh 
place  is  commonly  tied,  which  is  almost  the  same  thing 
as  commencing  the  cure  anew. 

After  enumerating  so  many  inconveniences  of  the 
ligature,  as  a  means  of  curing  nasal  polypi,  I  shall  only 
remark,  that  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  plan  should 
now  be  hardly  ever  adopted  by  any  good  surgeons  in 
this  country.  Among  other  authorities,  I  may  cite 
that  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  has  tried  the  ligature  un- 
availing!)', and  pronounces  its  application  to  these 
cases  to  be  decidedly  unadv  isable. 

Caustics.  The  cautery,  formerly  recommended  for 
the  cure  of  the  polypus  nasi,  is  now  entirely  rejected, 
and  indeed,  in  the  manner  it  was  customary  to  use  it, 
little  good  could  be  done.  It  was  applied  to  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  tumour  in  the  nostril,  and  its  env- 
ployment  was  repeated  every  time  the  slough  separated, 
lis  operation  could  naturally  be  but  of  small  extent,  as 
it  only  came  inlo  contact  with  a  trivial  portion  of  the 
polypus.  Its  irritation  augmented  the  determination  of 
blood  to  the  excrescence,  and  accelerated  its  growth  j 
while  as  much  of  the  tumour  was  reproduced,  ere  the 
slough  separated,  as  was  destroyed ;  and  the  design  of 
completely  extirpating  the  disease  in  this  way  seldom 
or  never  proved  successful. 

There  are  some  nasal  polypi  much  disposed  to  pro- 
fuse bleeding.  Touching  them  in  the  gentlest  manner, 
and  every  trivial  concussion  of  the  body,  give  rise  to 
hemorrhage.  The  patient  is  exceedingly  debilitated  by 
repeated  loss  of  blood;  his  countenance  is  pallid  -  his 
feet  swollen;  he  is  affected  with  hectic  fever; 'and 
taints  whenever  any  considerable  bleeding  arises 
Doubtless,  extraction  in  this  case  is  a  very  precarious 
method,  as  the  patient  is  so  ciicumstanced,  that  any 
copious  effusion  of  blood  must  be  highly  perilous 
Sometimes  the  polypus  is  at  the  same  time  so  large 
and  the  nostril  so  completely  occupied  and  distended 
that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  a  ligature.  Such  is  the 
only  case  in  which  even  Kichter  sanctions  the  use  of 
the  cautery. 

In  employing  the  cautery  (says  the  latter  author), 
the  object  is  not  to  effect,  by  its  direct  agency,  a  sud- 
den destruction  of  the  polypus ;  but  to  excite  'such  an 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  whole  of  it,  as 
shall  lead  to  this  event.  To  fulfil  this  purpose,  a  com- 
mon trocar,  three  inches  long,  may  be  used.  The  can- 
nula ought  to  be  two  inches  shorter  than  the  trocar 
whereby  the  latter  may  protrude  from  it  so  far ;  and  if 
should  be  constructed  with  a  handle.  The  cannula 
should  be  made  wider  than  it  is  in  common,  so  as  to 
allow  the  trocar  to  be  introduced  and  withdrawn  with 
facility.  It  is  to  be  wrapped  round  with  a  piece  of 
wet  linen,  and  applied  to  the  polvpus.  The  red-hot 
trocar  is  then  to  be  pushed  into  the  tumour  as  far  as 
the  cannula  will  allow,  which  is,  of  course,  two  inches. 

When  the  patient  entertains  a  dread  of'the  actual 
cautery,  Richter  recommends'  the  introduction  of  a 
tent  ot  the  einplastrum  cantharidurn,  or  a  tent  smeared 
with  butter  of  antimony,  into  the  puncture  of  the  un- 
seated trocar,  and  as  soon  as  suppuration  has  taken 
place,  emollient,  and  detergent  lotionsare  to  be  injected. 
—(Rtchter  s  Anfavgsgr.)  In  England,  actual  and  po- 
tential cauteries  are  never  used  for  the  destruction  of 
|  common  nasal  polypi;  but  red  projections,  not  of  a 
I  polypous  nature,  sometimes  noticed  within  the  nos- 
trils of  children,  Sir  A.  Cooper  cures  by  touching  < 
them  with  a  bougie  armed  with  the  argentum  nitra- 
tum.  The  cysts  of  the  hydatid  polypus  the  same  gen- 
tleman also  destroys,  by  applying  the  muriate  of  anti- 
mony to  them  witji  a  camel-hair  pencil. 

Excision.  In  the  treatment  of  the  polypus,  the  use 
of  cutting  instruments  has  always  been  reprobated, 
because  they  usually  occasion  a  profuse  hemorrhage, 
and  can  hardly  ever' be  passed  without  mischiefto  a 
sufficient  depth  into  the  nose  to  divide  the  root  of  the 
tutiiour.  Yet  there  are  instances  in  which  their  use 
might  be  productive  of  advantage.  The  anterior  parr, 
df  the' polypus,  situated  in  the  nostril,  is  sometimes  so 
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thick  and  hard,  that  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  intro- 
duce the  forceps  for  the  performance  of  extraction,  or 
the  cannula  for  the  application  of  the  ligature.  In 
such  a  case,  it  might  be  a  judicious  step  to  cut  off  the 
front  of  the  polypus,  with  a  sharp  instrument  of  a  suit- 
able shape,  in'  order  to  make  room  for  the  use  of  the 
ligature  or  forceps.  .'.  .  •    .  . 

Sir  A.  Cooper  sometimes  removes  polypi  by  dividing 
their  pedicle  with  a  pair  of  probe-pointed  scissors  ,  hut 
his  sxperience  has  taught  him  that  the  disease,  when 
thus  extirpated,  is  more  likely  to  return  than  when 
cured  by  extraction.  When  a  polypus  is  very  large, 
and  the  pedicle  grows  from  the  side  of  the  antrum,  he 
also  sometimes  cuts  "through  the  root  with  a  pair  ot 
curved  scissors,  and  presses  down  the  polypus  at  the 
hack  of  the  mouth  with  his  finger,  from  oyer  the  ve- 
lum pendulum  palati,  and  thus  removes  it.  He  has 
never  seen  danger  or  difficulty  arise  from  the  plan,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  known  it  answer  in  several  in- 
stances, in  which  the  forceps  had  been  employed 
through  the  nostrils  in  vain.— (Lectures,  6rc.  vol.  z,  p. 
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Mr  Whately,  after  failing  in  several  attempts  to 
extract  and  tie  a  considerable  polypus  of  the  nose,  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  it  out.  He  used  »  a  narrow,  straight 
bistoury,  with  a  probe  point,  having  a  sheath  fixed  upon 
its  ed»e  by  a  screw  put  into  a  hole  in  the  handle.  An 
eye  was  made  at  its  point,  to  receive  one  end  of  a 
thread  intended  to  be  passed  round  the  polypus,  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  knife  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tuihour.  There  was  also  a  contrivance  by  which  the 
knife  could  be  unsheathed  at  its  extremity,  the  length 
of  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  This  was  done  by 
means  of  the  screw,  which  might  be  fixed  in  another 
hole  bv  drawing  back  the  sheath.  By  exposing  such 
a  length  of  edge  only,  the  anterior  parts  of  the  nose 
were  defended  from  the  danger  of  being  wounded. 
Whoever  wishes  a  particular  account  of  the  manner 
of  using  the  instrument,  must  consult  Mr.  Whately  s 
Cases  of  two  extraordinary  Polypi,  6rc.  Iti05. 

In  the  polypus  which  arises  from  a  relaxation  of 
the  Schneiderian  membrane,  external  astringent  appli- 
cations may  be  first  tried;  such  as  ice-cold  water,  so- 
lutions of  acetate  of  lead,  alum,  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia &-c  These  remedies  (says  Richter)  commonly 
lessen  it,  and  frequently,  when  it  is  not  very  large  ac- 
complish its  entire  removal.  It  this  should  not  hap- 
pen there  is  no  reason  against  putting  a  ligature  round 
it  Here  also,  we  may  venture  to  employ  a  cutting  in- 
strument, if  it  be  in  our  power  to  do  so  ;  which,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  will  very  rarely  be  the  case.  But 
the  practice  of  extraction  is  here  prohibited.  A  strong 
solution  of  alum,  introduced  into  the  nostril  with  a 
dossil  of  lint,  will  also  remove  the  hydatid  polypus  of 
voune  persons,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  explained. 
These  polypi  he  compares  to  wet  bladders  hanging 
within  the  nose  :  they  are  not  attended  with  pain, 
Ihough  with  the  inconvenience  of  obstruction.  When 
pressed  with  the  forceps  they  burst,  and  discharge  a 
fluid  resembling  mucus.  The  nose  may  be  frequently 
cleared  of  them  by  instruments  ;  but  they  are  always 
regenerated.  Whether  astringents  will  cure  them  per- 
manently, he  cannot  say  positively.— (Lectures,  See. 
vol.  2,/>.353.) 

POLYPI  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

Polypi  of  the  uterus  are  of  three  kinds,  in  respect  of 
situation:  they  grow  either  from  the  fundus,  tin;  in 
side  of  the  cervix,  or  the  lower  edge  of  the  os  uteri. 
The  first  case  is  the  most  frequent;  the  last  the  most 
uncommon.  Polypi  of.  the  uterus  are  of  a  pyriform 
«hane  and  have  a  thin  pedicle.  They  are  almost  in- 
variably 6f  that  species  which  is  denominated  fleshy, 
hardlv  ever  being  scirrhous,  cancerous,  or  ulcerated. 
Sometimes  they  contain  a  cavity  filled  with  fluid,  re-' 
ambling  mucus  or  lymph.  They  originate  under  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  still  covers  them ;  a  circum- 
stance in  which  thev  differ  from  sarcoma  and  stea- 
tonia  of  the  uterus,  which  are  situated  in  its  sub- 
Mince  or  on  its  external  surface.  • ' 

A  nolvims  of  the  fundus  uteri  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
tect Tr Tits  incipient  state.  While  small  it  produces 
iTi  ihp  smallest  perceptible  change  in  the  organs  or 
generation  A*  %  enlarges,  it  distends  the  uterus, 
Ind  often  excites  a  suspicion  of  pregnancy  which, 
however  an  attentive  inquiry  soon  dispels  Pile 
Kta"  of  toe  abdomen  does  not  take  place  in  the  de- 


gree and  space  of  time  which  it  does  in  pregnane? , 
the  menstrual  discharge  generally  continues,  jhough 
often  irregular  and  profuse  ;  the  breasts  do  not  become 
full  •  and,  in  the 'progress  of  the  case,  no  motion  Is  to- 
be  felt.  WhUelhe  polypus  lies  In  the  uterus,  its  growth 
is  slow.  At  this  early  period,  it  frequently  oceasipns 
profuse  bleeding.  Women  afflicted  with  the  djieaie 
are  seldom  pregnant,  and  when  they  are  so,  a  tnfou- 
riage  mostly  follows.  However,  they  sometimes' hold 
out  till  the  end  of  the  regular  tune,  and  the  labour  in 
easy  and  safe.  Levret,  Bach,  and  Jorg  have  recotded 
cases,  in  which  the  foetus  reached  its  full  term,  Itf 
Bach's  case,  the  placenta  was  attached  to  the  polypus; 
a  fact,  I  should  think,  quite  sufficient  to  dispel  all 
doubt  about  the  vascularity  of  uterine  polypi. 

In  some  instances,  Iiowever,*he  case  is  more  per- 
plexing ;  the  catamenia  disappear,  and  other  marks  of 
pregnancy  are  present,  such  as  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
enlargement  of  the  breasts.  By  degrees  the  uterus, 
and  sometimes  even  the  abdomen,  js  distended,  Tin: 
cervioal  portion  of  the  uterus  is  shortened,  arid  be- 
comes thick  and  tumid,  buti  instead  of  the_  softness 
peculiar  to  pregnancy,  it  retains  a  solid,  feel.  A  sen- 
sation of  weight  about  the  genitals,  and  of  bearing 
down,  is  also  experienced  :  frequently  the  bowels  are 
constipated,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  voiding  the  untie. 
—  {Mayer,  D(  Polypis  Uteri,  Serolini,  1821.) 

As  the  polypus  increases,  it  expands  the  os  uteri,  and 
at  length  protrudes  into  the  vagina.  This  change  hap-" 
pens  looner  or  later,  according. as  the  polypus  is  at- 
tached to  the  cervix  or  the  fundus  utcn ;  for,  in  the 
first  case,  the  polypus  generally  protrudes  when  it  has 
attained  the  size  of  a  finger,  but,  in  the  second,  n  limy 
remain  in  the  uterus  several  years,  ttod  be  as  large  as 
a  child's  head  before  its  protrusion  commences.  The 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  by.  the  swelling  is  also  mostly 
attended  with  a  discharge  of  mucus  mixed  with  blood, 
and  sometimes-  with  dangerously  profuse  bleeding 
The  protrusion' happens  either  suddenly  from  an  aocl 
dental  concussion  of  the  body,  or  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally, attended  with  pains  similar  to,  those  p  Bbour. 
'•As  soon  as  it  has  arrived  in  the  vagina,  and  is  no 
longer  confined  and  compressed  .by  the  Uterus,  it  be- 
gins to  grow.more  rapidly,  and  gives  rise  to  tar  more 
troublesome  complaints ;  for  it  presses  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  and  seriously  disturbs  the  evacuation  of  the. 
urine  and  feces.  But,  in  particular,  it  causes  repeated 
and  profuse,  hemorrhages,  which  weaken  the  patient 
exceedingly,  and  often  bring  her  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  The  root  of  the  polypus  is  situated  m  the  os 
uteri,  and  is  there  so  compressed,  that  the  blood  in  the 
tumour  is  prevented  from  returning  through  the  veins; 
consequently,  all  the  vessels  become  turgid ^  »"» 
above  effusions  of  blood  are  the  result.  TTiougl  hey 
generally  cease  spontaneously,  the  east  cirwrnrtanas 
cause  their  recurrence;  such  as  slight  concussion  of 
the  body  in  riding,  walking,  &c.  In  i jiie imam  while,  a 
quantity  of  mucous  and  aqueous  fluid  is  vo  ded,  by 
which  the  patient's  strength  is  more  reduced  .  and  at 
length  hectic  fever  and  anasarca  come  qn.  ine  poi y- 
pus,  the  source  of  the  bloody  aBd  mucous  n*™*Mf 
well  as  of  all  the  patient's  illness,  is  frequently  nwun- 
derstood,  and  the  case  is  really  attended  v..  great 
danger,  from  its  nature  not  being  coii.preuendei by 
the  practitioner:  so  necessary  "it,™8*^ 
natural  discharge  from  the  uterus,  always  to  examine 

with  the  finger,  per  vaginalis  .  , 

At  length,  after  the  polypus  has  been  some  time  in 
the  vagina,  it  begins  to  protrude  externally.  J™, 
happens  gradually  or  suddenly  from  some  effort  or  can 
cussion  of  the  body.    Additional  grievances  are  now 
excited.    As  the  polypus  cannot  descend  so i  low,  w. 
out  dragging  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  downwards 
it,  and  occasioning  a  prolapsus  of  th.s-organ  IhejG* 
tietu.  in  walking  or  standing,  commonly  experju're 
very  painful  sense  of  dragging  or  stretching ;  in  » 
pelvis.  >  As  the  bladder  and  ureters  arc  also  force" i. 
a  deranged,  position,  the  evacuation  ot  the  ' 
more  or  less  disturbed,  or  rendered  difficult. 
the  dribbling  of  the  urine  ,over  the  polypus,  ana  > 
faction  which  thepart  accidentally  suffers,  Irequ  i  , 
cause  it  to  inflame,  and  become  painful  and  o\cu  ■ 

A  polypus- situated  in  the  vagina,  or  protrudii  g" 
.it  externally,  may  easily  be  mistaken  fiir  a  proi»i 
uteri !  an  error,  which,  though  not  difficult  «°  "' 
when  a  careful  examination  is  made,  may  nave  j 
perilous  consequences.  The  wlypus  is.  softer  ana  if 
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sensible  than  the  uterus  in  the  staic  of  a  prolapsus. 
The  imperfect  prolapsus  uteri,  in  which  this  viscus  is 
not  turned  inside  out,  is  betrayed  by  the  os  tincae,  at 
the  lower  part  of  which  it  is  plainly  perceptible.  In 
this  situation,  the  polypus  may  occasionally  have  a 
depression,  resembling  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  but 
easy  of  discrimination  from  it.  A  probe  can  be  passed 
deeply  into  the"os  utijri;  but  not  so  into  this  other 
opening.  The  polypus  resembles  an  inveited  pear; 
that  is,  it  is  thickest  below,  and  becomes  gradually 
thinner  upwards:  The  above  species  of  the  prolapsus 
uteri  is  thinnest  below,  and  gradually  increases  in 
width  upwards.-  The  fallen  uterus  may  easily  be 
pressed  back,  and  when  it  is  so,  the  patient  experiences 
relief.  The  polypus  does' not  admit  of  being  pressed 
back,  and,  during  an  attempt  to  do  this,  the  patient  is 

Stit  to  much,  inconvenience.  A  probe  may  be  intro* 
uced  by  the  side  of  the  polypus  deeply  to  the  fundus 
yferi.  When  passed  by  the  side  of  the  fallen  uterus, 
it  is  very  soon  stopped  at  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina, 
which  has  sunk  down  with  the  cervix  of  this  organ. 

.A.  polypus^  protruding  externally  from  the  vagina, 
may  be  much  more  easily  distinguished  from  a  perfect 
prolapsus  uteri,  without  inversion.  The  os  uteri  at 
■once  Characterizes  the  uterus,  as  it  can  not  only  be  felt, 
but  seen.  A  probe  may  be  passed  deeply  into  the  va- 
gina, along  the  side  of  the  polypus;  but  not  so  by  the 
side  of  the  uterus,  for  reasons  easy  of  comprehension. 
The  figure  of  the  tumour,  and  the  state  of  the  patient, 
on  an  effort  being  made  to  reduce  the  protruded  part, 
also  betray  its  real  nature. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  examples,  in  which  an 
inversion  of  the  uterus  is  caused  by  the  descent  of  a 
large  polypus  into,  the  vagina,  it  happens  only  in  wo- 
men who  have  been  recently  delivered,  and  has  gene- 
j  ally  been  preceded  by  a  very  rapid  delivery,  or  the 
use  of  too  much  violence  in  the  extraction  of  the  pla- 
centa. While  the  inverted  uterus  lies  in  the  vagina, 
its  shape  is  broad  above  and  narrow  below;  whereas 
the  polypus  is  thin  above,  and  broad  below.  Hence, 
in  cases  of  very  large  polypi  in  the  vagina,  the  os  uteri 
is  but  little  dilated ;  while  jt  is  extremely  distended  by 
the  incomplete ^descent  of  the  (inverted  uterus  itself. 
Here,  likewise,  the  reduction  of  the  part  is  attended 
with  relief ;  while  every  effort  to  push  back  a  polypus 
causes  an  aggravation  of  all  the  complaints.  ;  * 
When  the  inverted  uterus  b&ngs  out  of  the  vagina, 
its  figure,  like  that  of  the  polypus,  is  thin  upwards  and 
broad  downwards;  and  like  the  latter  tumour,  has  no 
aperture  at  its  lowest  part.  An  attentive  observer, 
however,  will  easily  avoid  a  mistake.  The  inverted 
uterus  includes  a  circular  fold  at  its  upper  part,  next  to 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  This  fold  is  nothing  less 
than- the  os  uteri  itself,  through  which  the  body  of  this 
viscus  has  descended.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind 
to  be  felt  in  cases  of  polypi.  By  the  side  of  a  polypus 
the  finger  or  probe  may  be  passed  deeply  into  the  va- 
gina; but  not  so  by  the  side  of  the  uterus.  The  root 
of  the  polypus  is  firm  and  hard  to  the  touch  ;  the  upper 
thin  part  of  the  uterus,  which  is  hollow,  has  a  soft, 
flabby  feel.  Useful  light  is  also  generally  thrown  on 
the  case  by  the  common  occasional  cause  of  prolapsus 
uteri  with  inversion.  The  symptoms  of  a  complete 
inversion  are  a  red,  fleshy  tumour,  as  large  as  a  fist  or 
a  child's  head,  protruding  from  the  genitals,  with  vio- 
lent pains,  and  profuse  hemorrhage,  often  causing  syn- 
cope, convulsions,  and  death.  ,  The  uterus  feels  rough, 
elastic,  and  painful;  the  uterine  tumour  ordinarily 
felt  above  the  pubes  is  wanting ;  the  inversion,  though 
with  difficulty,  may  be  returned.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  polypus  is  insensible,  hard,  and  smooth ;  it  mny'be 
returned  into  the  vagina  with'considerable  pain,  but  is 
immediately  expelled  airairr*  On  the  inverted  uterus 
the  .mouths  of  the  bleeding  vessels  and  the  placenta,  or 
place  of  its  insertion,  may  be  seen. — (Mayer,  see  Quar- 
terly Jovrn.  of  Foreign  Med.  vol.  4,  p.  476.)  However, 
in  particular  cases  the  diagnosis  is  much  more  difficult, 
and  the  observations  of  a  modern  writer  fully  prove, 
that  it  is  always  difficult  and  perhaps  sometimes  im- 
possible to  distinguish  a  partial  and  chrohic  inversion 
Of  the  uterus  from  a  polypus.—  \W.  Jfevjnham  on  In- 
versio  Uteri,  with  the  History  of  the  successful  Extir- 
pation of  that  Organ,  during  the  Chronic  Stage  of  the 
Disease,  p'.  82,  $-c.  8i>o.  Loud.  1818:  also,  First  j.ines 
of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.M,  p.  3l7.) 

Under  Professor  Siebold,  however,  Mayer  has  had 
several  opportunities  of  seeing  chronic  incomplete  in- . 


version,  and  he  mentions  the  following  circumstances,, 
in  addition  to  some  others  already  specified,  as  form- 
ing the  diagnosis  between  it  and  polypus.  Polypus 
not  iiufrequenfly  occurs  in  women  who  are  barren; 
inversion  in  those  who  have  borne  children.  The 
symptoms  of  polypus,  commencing  with  disorder  of 
the  metises,  and  frequently  with  their  suppression,  in- 
crease constantly,  and  when  the  tumour  is  passing  into 
the  vagina,  are  accompanied  with  pains  like  those  of 
labour.  On  the  contrary,  the  symptoms  of  inversion 
date  their  origin  from  the  time  of  delivery;  menor- 
rhagia,  unusually  violent  pains,  and  excess  of  the 
lochia  in  quantity  and  duration,  succeeding  to  a  very 
rapid  labour,  or  to  a  rough  and  violent  extraction  of 
the  placenta.  In  cases  of  polypus,  a  discharge  of  mu- 
cous fluids,  mixed  with  blood  and  membranous  frag- 
ments, is  always  present,  occasionally  alternating  with 
copipus  hemorrhage;  while,  in  examples  of -'inversion, 
there  is,  in  fact,  an  excess  of  the  menses  ;  the  hemor- 
rhage appears  every  second  or  third  week,  is  very  co- 
pious for  some  days,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  serods,'thih 
discharge,  as  clear  as  spring  water.  A  polypus  is  alto- 
gether insensible;  but  the  uterus,  howeverits  sensibility 
may  be  lessened  by  the  duration  of  the  disease,  the 
effect  of  astringent  applications,  &c,  is  always  capable 
of  sensation  when  gently  scratched  with  the  nail. — 
(See  Mayer's  Work,  and  the,  Quarterly  Journ.  of 
Foreign  Med.  Src.  vol.  4,  p.  477.) 

In  cases  of  uterine  polypi,  situated  either  on  the 
inside  of  the  cervix,  or  at  the  margin  of  the  os  uterij 
the  disease  is,  as  it  were,  from  its  commencement,  in 
the  vagina,  and  the  tumour,  when  large,  produces  all 
the  complaints  attending  polypi  of  the  first  kind,  except 
frequent  profuse  bleedings.  These  seldom  occur,  and 
when  they  do,  are  slight,  because  the  root  of  the  poly- 
pus suffers  no  constriction  in  the  os  uteri.  Tfie  dis- 
charge of  mucus,  however,  is  more  profuse  than  when 
the  polypus  is  attached  to  the  fundus  uteri.  As  the 
tumour  descends  out  of  the  vagina,  it  occasions  a  pro- 
lapsus uteri  without  inversion,  in  addition  to  the  other- 
inconveniences.  Cases  sometimes  occur,  in  which 
polypi  of  the  uterus  are  detached  by  sphacelation,  and 
a  cure  is  thus  spontaneously  produced.  These  are 
facts  well  calculated  to  obviate  the  doubts  entertained 
by  Mayer  respecting  the  vascularity  of  tumours.  In- 
deed, the  mode  of  cure  by  ligature  can  only  be  explained 
by  its  interrupting  the  supply  of  blood  to  them. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  uterine  polypi,  no 
attempt  can  be  made  to  extirpate  them  until  the  os 
uteri  is  sufficiently  dilated  to  permit  the  application  of 
a  ligature  or  the  practice  of  excision.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  attacks  of  hemorrhage  are  to  he  checked  by 
strict  repose;  the  supine  posture;  small  doses  of 
opium;  mineral  acids,  particularly  the  phosphoric; 
alum;  and  cold  injections  of  vinegar.  When  these 
means  fail,  however,  and  the  hemorrhage  endangers 
life,  the  os  uteri  should  be  artificially  dilated  and  the 
polypus  immediately  removed.  Constipation  and  re- 
tention of  urine  may  also  sometimes  require  special 
attention,  before  theos  uteri  has  become  dilated  enough 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour. — (Mayer.) 

According  to  the  latter  experienced  practitioner,  the 
best  period  for  undertaking  either  to  tie  or  cut  away  a 
polypus  of  the  uterus,  is  soon  after  the  menses  or  after: 
hemorrhage,  the  genitals  being  the,n  lax  and  the  flow 
of  blood  to  them  diminished. 

Experience  proves  that  uterine  polypi,  when  once  ex 
tirpated,  have  not  that  propensity  to  be  reproduced 
which  those  of  the  nose  have.  Here,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, extraction  is  not  the  right  practice. 

For  the  extirpation  of  polypi  of  the  uterus,  all  the 
methods'  mentioned  for  the  eradication  of  nasal  polypi, 
have  been  proposed  r  but  modern  practitioners  hardly 
ever  employ  more  than  two,  viz.  the  ligature  and  ex- 
cision. 

The  ligature  is  generally  the  most  proper  means  for 
extirpating  uterine  polypi,  and  is  here  much  more  easy 
of  application  than  in  the  nose.  Large  as  the  polypus 
maybe,  there  is  always  abundance  of  room  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  necessary  instruments.  The  polypus 
of  the 'uterus  has  commonly  a  thinner  pedicle  than 
that  of  the  nose ;  hence  its  cure  by  the  ligature  is  more 
expeditious;  and  on  account  of  the  greater  room  and 
more  yielding  natute  of  the  parts,  the  swelling  of  the 
tumour,  after  the  ligature  is  applied,  produces  less  in- 
convenience than  in  the  same  mode  of  treatment  of 
nasal  polypi. 1  The  inconveniences  which  do  arise  afo 
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easy  of  removal ;  for  instance,  the  retention  of  ufrine 
may  be  relieved  by  the  catheter ;  cosliveness  by  glys- 
ters.  &c.  Uterine  polypi  are  also  less  sensible  than 
those  of  the  nose,  and  hence  less  pain  and  fever  follpw 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  thein.  The  fetid  mat- 
ter, formed  as  soon  as  the  polypus  sphacelates,  has  a 
free  vent  out,  and  may  easily  be  washed  away  by 
injections.  '   '  • 

That  the  polypus  cannot  be  tied  while  it  iies  in  the 
uterus,  is  easily  comprehensible'.  But  immediately  it 
has  descended  into  the  vagina,  the  operation  may  be 
undertaken,  and  may  be  performed  with  the-  same 
kind  of  double  cannula  as  is  employed  in  the  nose. 
However,  here  it  is  extremely  requisite  that  the  can- 
nula should  be  rather  longer  than  that  already  de- 
scribed, and  somewhat  curved.  But  as  the  silver  wire 
sometimes  breaks,  two  other  very  convenient  instru- 
ments have  been  invented. 

The  first  is  Levret's  instrument.  It  consists  of  two 
silver  cannula;  which  are  curved  in  such  a  manner, 
and  so  united  by  a  joint  that  they  are  shaped  like  a  pair 
of  forceps.  After  introducing  a  ligature  through  the 
two  tubes,  so  that  its  ends  hang  out  of  their  lower 
apertures,  the  instrument  is  to  be  shut  and  passed  up- 
wards into  the  vagina,  over  the  polypus,  on  whichever 
side  seems  most  convenient  Then  it  is  to  be  opened, 
and  the  polypus  is  to  be  pushed  through  the  two 
branches  of  the  instrument,  which  is  to  be  brought 
over  the  opposite  side  of  the  tumour.  In  doing  this, 
the  ligature  becomes  applied  round  the  root  of  the 
polypus,  and  forms  a  noose.  The  extremities  of  the 
ligature  are  next  drawn  as  tightly. as  possible  out  of  the 
lower  openings  of  the  cannula?,  and  tied  first  in  a  sur- 
gical knot,  and  then  in  a  slip-knot.  The  instrument  is 
then  shut,  and  the  ligature  constricts  the  root  of  the 
polypus.  Afterward  it  is  to  be  tightened  daily  until  the 
tumour  separates. 

Another  instrument  described  by  Nissen,  De  Polypis 
Vleri  (see  Richter's  Chir.  Bibl-  b.  9,  s.  613),  is  some- 
times ptjafeiirerfc  It  consists  of  two  silver  tubes,  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  writing- 
pen.  Both  are  curved  about  as  much  as  theos  sacrum; 
but  as  they  are  made  of  pure  silver,  the  curvature  may 
easily  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  circum- 
stances. Through  each  of  the  cannula;  a  strong  liga- 
ture is  to  be  passed,  so  that  its  ends  hang  out  of  the 
lower  apertures,  while  its  middle  portion  forms  a  noose 
between  the  upper  apertures  of  the  cannula;. 

The  tubes  are  to  be  kept  together  until  they  have 
)>een  introduced  into  Die  vagina  as  far  as  the  root  of 
the  polypus.  One  is  then  to  be  held  fast,  whiie  the 
other  is  to  be  carried  round  the  tumour,  or  to  theop- 
•posite-  side  of  the  cannula  that  remains  stationary. 
Thus  the  ligature  becomes  applied  round  the  root,  of 
the  polypus.  After  introducing  the  finger  into  the  va- 
gina,  to  ascertain  that  the  ligature  lies  in  its  proper 
situation,  its  ends  are  to  be  drawn  through  a  small 
double  cannula,  which  is  only  one-third  of  an  inch 
Jojig,  but  so  wide  that  it  can  be  pushed  over  both  the 
tubes  a  certain  way  with  the  finger  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  long  cannula;,  with  the  aid  of  a  sort  of  long  probe 
with  a^forked  extremity.  Then  a  third  double  cannula, 
through  which"  the' ends  of  the  ligatures  have  likewise 
been  passed,  and  the  width  of  which  is  sufficient,  is  to 
be  pushed  over  the  lower  ends  of  the  long  cannula?  so 
as  to'unije  them.  The  ligatures  are  next  to  be  drawn 
tight  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  fastened  to  the  rings. 
The  management  of  this  instrument  is  so  easy  as  to 
.  need  no  farther  explanation.  .  -    y  ■ 

l!esides  the  above  instruments,  many  others  have 
been  devised  and  recommended  for  tying  polypi  of  the 
uterus.  In  particular^  one  invented  by  Desault,  and 
another,  which  is  preferred  by  Mayer,  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  such  surgeons  as  wish  to  be  informed  of  others. 

The  ligature  sometimes  brings  on  acute  symptoms 
of  an  inflammatory  or  spasmodic  kind.  The  former 
require  antiphlogistic  tre'atment.  Sometimes  fever 
arises,  andthe  polypus  becomes  exceedingly  painful : 
in  this  case  venesection  is  necessary.  Spasmodic 
symptoms'  require  the  exhibition  of  opium.  When 
this  is  ineffectual,  and  the  symptoms  are  severe,  it  may 
be  limner  to  slacken  the  ligature  a  little.  As  the  poly- 
pus at  first  always  sweltj.it  produces  great  pressure  ori 
ihe  adiacent  parts,  for  this  reason  it  is  generally  ne- 
cessary for  the  fust  few  flays,  to  draw  off  Ihe  urine 
with  the  catheter,  and  to  open  the  bowels  with  clystois. 
Sometimes  hemorrhage  takes  place.   This  may  gene- 


rally be  suppressed  by  the  means  aircaoy  ppftifted 
but  when  they  prove  ineffectual,  the  ligature,  „,,,.,  ^ 
tightened.  ^' 

During  the  sphacelation  and  separations  the  My. 
pus,  the  frequent  use  of  injections  will  be  neceAsa/y 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  and,  as  soon  as  the  mass  la 
loose  enough,  it  should  be  removed  with' a  suitable 
pair  of  forceps. 

Richter,  in  common,  with  most  practical  writers 
disapproves  of  cutting;  instruments  as  generally  im- 
proper  fbr  polypi  of  the  uterus,  because  likely  10  injuin 
the  vagina  and  occasion  a  dangerous  hemorrhage.  || 
sanctions  the  use  of  the  knife,  however^when  the  po- 
lypus has  a  ligamentous  pedicle,  and  cannot  be  made 
to  separate  with  a  ligature.  In  this  instance,  lie  says 
the  surgeon  may  either  cut  off  the  polypus  closely  to 
its  root  in  the  vagina ;  or  he  may  first  draw  it  gradually 
downwards  out  of  this  situation,  and  then  remove  ft; 
perhaps  the  first  object  might  be  performed  with  a 
sharp  hook,  somewhat  curved  at  its  side,  and  similar 
to  what  is  used  for  tearing  the  fcetus  piecemeal  in  the 
uterus ;  or  with  what  seems  better,  a  .pair  of  long, 
curved,  blunt-pointed  scissors.  The  last  object  may 
be  accomplished  with  an  instrument  resembling  Smel- 
lie's  midwifery-forceps,  which  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  vagina  in  the  ordinary  way. .  The  polypus  is  [her] 
to  be  taken  hold  of,  and  very  gradually  drawn  so  far  out 
.of  the. vagina,  that  its  pedicle  may  be  divided  with  a 
knife.-  'This  is,  indeed,  not  done  without  pain,  apd  a 
forcible  inversion  of  the  uterus;  but  it  has  been  suc- 
■fcessfully  practised. — (See  Herbiniq/uz,  Parulleh  fa 
differens  Tnstrumens  pour  la  Ligature  des  Polypis.) 

When  a  polypus,  with  a  pedicle  attached  to  the  fun- 
dus uteri,  suddenly  falls  downwards,  it  occaskOU  t 
sudden  inversion  of  this  viscus.  -  In  order  to  relieve, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  the  great  pain  and  danger  of 
this  case,  the  surgeon  must  tie  the  root  of  the  polypus 
as  soon  and  as  firmly  as  he  can,  and  pass  the  ligature, 
by  means  of  a  needle,  through  the  pedicle,  before  the 
plaee*  where  it  is  tied,  allowing  the  ends  afterward  to 
hang  down  for  some  length.  Then  the  polypus  is  to 
be  amputated  below  the  ligature,  and  the  uterus  Im- 
mediately reduced. 

Siebold  and  Mayer,  of  Berlin,  only  approve  of  the 
ligature  in  two 'cases:  1st,  when  an  artery  can  be  felt 
pulsating  in  the  neck  of  the  polypus ;  2dly,  when  the 
neck  of  the  tumour  is  so  thick  that  it  probably  oontains 
large  vessels.  In  all  other  examples  they  prefer  ex- 
cision, on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  of  applying  a 
ligature,  and  because,  when  applied,  the  symptoms 
are'  apt  to  be  more  severe,  and  the  annoyance  greater, 
than  after  excision.  They  operate  with  round-pointed 
scissors,  curved  like  a  Roman  S  both  in  the  blades  and 
handles,  and  from  9  to  10}  French  inches  in  length 
The  division  of  the  neck  of  the  tumour  is  to  be  ef 
fected  not  all  at  once,  but  by  repeated  strokes  of  the 
instrument.  In  Mayer's  work  six  cases  are  related  in, 
which  polypi  of  the  uterus  vyere  thus  successfully  re 
"rnoved  by  Siebold  and  himself. 

Fleshy  excrescences  occasionally  form  in  the  vagina, 
some  of  which  have  a  broad  basis,  and  others  a  thm 
pedicle.  .  The  last  merit  the  appellation  of  polypi. 
Their  existence  is'easily  ascertained  by  the  touch.  By 
making  pressure  on  the  bladder  arid  rectum,  they  oc- 
casion several  impediments  to-  the  evacuation  of  the 
urine  and  feces.  •  They  may  be  conveniently  tied  by 
means  of  the  double  cannula.-.  Should  the  poly  pus  be» 
situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vffgina,  this  instru- 
ment would  not  be  required..  The  ligature  might  be 
applied'  with  the  hand,  and  the  tumour  cut  offbelow 
the  constricted  part. 

A  polypus  in  the  oesophagus  renders  deglutition  dit 
ficttlt;  and  when  of  large  size,  puts  an  entire  stop  to 
it.  '  When  an  inclination  to  vomit  is  excited  by  irri- 
tating the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a  feather,  the  po- 
lypus, if  situated  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
ascends  into  the  mouth,  so  as  to  become  visible..  But 
as  it  .impedes  respiration  during  its  residence  in  the 
mouth,  the  patient  is  noon  necessitated,  as  it  were,  to 
swallow  it  again.  When  it  is  situated  far  down  the 
oesophagus,  of  course  it  cannot  be  brought  inU)  the 
mouth,  and  is  very  difficult)  to  detect.  The  difficult? 
of  swallowing,  its  only  symptom,  may  result  from, 
other  causes.  In  this  case  it  is  also  incurable ;  for  it  Is, 
impossible  to  take  hold  of  it  with  instruments.  An 
.  opefation  can  only  be  praajlsed  when  the  polypus  is 
i  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus.  Ttii 
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tumour  cannot  be  extracted ;  and  the  tying  of  it  is  diffi- 
cult. Sir  Astley  Cooper,  however,  has  succeeded  with 
a  ligature  in  two1 exaropJes.-r-(Zec£ur««,  <$-c.  vol.  2, 
p.  aoo.)  .  . »   •    "v  \ 

Polypi  in  the  rectum  may  be  tied  with  theaid  of  the 
cannula.  Excrescences  in  the  meatus  auditorius  ex- 
ternus,  resembling  polypi,  have  been  successfully  ex- 
tirpated by  extraction,  or  rather  by  twisting  them  off. 

Richter,  Anfangsgr.  der  JVundwrzn.  b.\,kap.  21.  J. 

B.  de  Lamsweerde,  Histona  JYaturalis  Malorim 
•    Uteri,  J2mo.  Lugd.  1700.   P.  G.  Schacher,  Programma 

dePvlypis,  Lii>s.  1721.  C.  F.  Kaltschmtd,  JJe  Moid 
sclrrhosa  in  Utero  inverso  extirpata,  Jena,  1754.  C. 
Schenck,  De  Polypo  post  Febrem  Epidernicum  ex  Utero 
egrcsso,  Wittemb.  1739.  A.  Levret,  Obs.  sur  la  Cure 
radicale  de  plusieurs  Polypes  de  la  Matrice,  de  la 
Gorge,  et  duJVez,  8oo.  Paris,  1749.  M.  G.  Herbmiaui, 
i'raite  si£r  divers  Accouchemens,  lab'orieux,  et  sur  les 
Pomes  de  la  Matrice,  Src.  2  torn.  8vo.  Brux.elles,  1782 
—1794.  E.  Grainger,  Medical  and  Surgical  Remarks, 
WW  «  description  of  a  simple  and  effectual  me- 
thod oj  removing  Polypi  from  the  Uterus,  Src.  8vo. 
Land.  1815.  Denman's  Flutes  of  a  Polypus,  with  an 
Inversion  of  the  Uterus,  and  of  a  Polypus  of  the  Ute- 
rus, Jol.  1801.  F.A.  Walter,  Annotations  Academics, 
Mo.  Berol.  178G.  fV.  JYewnham,  An  Essay  on  the 
Symptoms,  ire.  of  Inversio  Uteri,  with  a  History  of  the 
successful  Extirpation  of  that  Organ,  8va.  Lond. 
1818.     IVenzel,  Krankheilen  des  Uterus,  Mainz,  181G. 

C.  O.  Mayer,  JJe  Polvpis  Uteri,  ito.  Berol.  1821. 
Pott's  Remarks  on  the  Polypus  of  the  JVose.  Whatelfs 
Two  Cases  of  extraordinary  Polypi,  8vo.  Lond.  1805. 
John  Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  3,  part  1.  En- 
■Cycloptdie  Methodique,  art.  Polype.  J.  G.  Uaase,  De 
Jfarium  Movbis  Comment.  Lips.  1794—1797.  Lassus 
Pamiogie  Chtr.  1. 1,  p.  508—538,  6,-c.  edit.  1809.  Cal- 
lisen's  Systema  Chirurgi<g  Hodiernal,  vol.2,  p.  169, Sec. 
J.  L.  Disrhn.mps,  Trade  des  Maladies  des  FossesWa- 
sales,  et  de  lew  Sinus,  8vo.  Paris,  1804.  Nauche  des 
Mai.  de  V  Uterus,  8»o.    Paris,  1816.     S.  SchneUer 

,  Schediasma  de  Polypo  GEsopfaigivermiformirarissi mo 
«re.  Delitu,  1717.  Sir  Aslley  Cooper's  Lectures,  &-c 
vol.  2,  8uo.  Land.  1825. 

POBmOa  TINEA  CAPITIS  (called  also  Ring- 
worm of  the  Scalp,  Scald-head,  <v-c),  is,  according  to 
.Or.  Bateman's  excellent  account  of  the  subject,  a  con- 
tagious disease,  print  ipally  characterized  by  an  erup- 
UOJI  of  the  pustules  denominated  fani  and  achores. 
The  achor  is-  defined  to  be  a  small  acuminated  pustule 
Containing  a  straw-coloured  matter,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance and  nearly  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  thin  biou  u  or  yellowish  scab.  The 
fayus  is  larger,  (latter,  and  not  acuminated,  and  con- 
tains a  more  viscid  matter;  its  base,  which  is  often 
irregular,  is  slightly  i, illumed  ;  and  it  is  succeeded  by  a 
yellow,  semi-transparent  and  sometimes  cellular  scab 
like  a  honey  comb;  whence  it  has  obtained  its  name. 
-<Ser-  Batemam?i  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  v 
xxiv.  and  159,  edit.  3.) 

This  intelligdnl  physician  has  noticed  six  species  of 
porngo,  of  winch  my  limits  will  allow  me  to  give  onlv 
a  very  abridged  description.  ' 

d:  The  porrigo  lariudis,  or  crnsta  lactea  of  authors 
I'f'.'ms  with  an  eruption  of  numerous  minute  whitish 
achores,  upon  a  red  surface.  These  pustules  soon 
hreak,  and  discharge  a  viscid  fluid,  which  concretes 
into  thin  yeHowish  or  greenish  scabs.  The  disease  in 
creases-in  extent,  and.  the  scabs  become  thicker  and 
larger,  until  the.  forehead  and  cheeks,  even  the  whole 
face,  excepting  the  eyelWs  and  nose/become  enveloped 
as  it  were  m  a  mask,  whence  the  epithet  larvalis 
femall ■  .patches  of  the  disease  sometimes  appear  about 
the  neck  and  breast,  and  on  the  extremities;  and  the 
ears  and  sqalp  are  usually  affected  in  the  progress  of 
the  case.  The  infant  suffers  more  or  less  from  the 
itching  and  irritation.  When  the  discbarge  is  copious 
and  acrid,  Dr.  Bateman  recommends  the  part  To  e 
washed  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  tepid  m  Ik  and 
water,  and  the  application  of  the  unguent.,,,,  zmd 
alone,  or  mixed  with  the  saturnine  cerate.  The  latter 
he  says,  will  be  useful  for  the  relief  of  the  exedr  at  on 
left  alter  the  cessation  of  the  discharge.  Small  doses 
or  the  siibuinnate  of  mercury,  either1  alone  or  in  coin 
binalion'witli  a  testaceous  powder,  will  also  expedite 
the  cure.  If  the  bowels  are  very  irritable,  the  hydrar- 
Ry-rus  cum  creta,  or  the  cinereous  oxyde,  may  be  ex 
nibited  instead  of  the  cnloihel.   When'the  health  -is 
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good,  soda,  precipitated  sulphur,  and  the  testacea  win 
lessen  the  local  inflammation  and  discharge. 

When  the  irritation  is  removed,  and  the  crusts  are 
dry  and  falling  off,  the  unguentum  hydrarg.  nitral 
much  diluted  may  be  used,  and  the  decoction  of  bark 
or  the  vinum  ferri,  prescribed. 

2.  Porrigo  furfurans  begins  with  an  eruption  of 
small  achores:  the  excoriation  is  slight,  and  the  dis- 
charge, which  is  not  abundant,  soon  concretes,  and  falls 
off  in  innumerable  thin  laminated  scabs.  At  irregu- 
lar periods,  fresh  pustules  arise,  and  follow  the  course 
of  the  preceding.  The  complaint  is  confined  to  the 
scalp,  which  is  affected  with  itching  and  soreness  ;  and 
the  hair,  which  partly  falls  off,  becomes  thin,  less 
strong,  anil  sometimes  of  a  lighter  colour  than  natural. 
This  species  of  porrigo  occurs  principally  in  adults, 
and  it  is  sometimes  attended  with  swelling  of  the 
glands  in  the  neck.  Dr.  Bateman  observes,  ihat  the 
treatment  requires  the  hair  to  be  closely  cut  off  the 
scalp.  The  branny  scabs  are  then  to  be  gently  washed 
away  with  some  mild  soap  and  water  twice  a  day; 
and  an  oil  silk  cap  should  be  worn.  In  the  beginning, 
when  the  surface  is  moist,  tender,  and  inflamed,  the 
zinc  ointment,  or  one  made  with  3  ij.  of  the  cocculus 
indicus  and  jj.  of  lard.  Afterward,  when  the  scalp 
is  dry  and  free  from  irritation,  it  may  be  washed  with 
common  soft  soap  and  water;  or  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  soft  soap  and  unguentum  sulphuris. 
Then  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nilrati,  the  ung.  hy- 
drarg. nitrico-oxydi,  the  tar  and  sulphur  ointments,  or 
the  ung.  acidi  nitrosi  of  the  Edinb.  Pharm.,  may  be 
employed.  These  last  stimulant  applications,  how- 
ever, must  be  left  off  if  the  inflammation  and  discharge 
return.  " 

3.  Porrigo  lupinosa  is  characterized,  according  to 
Dr.  Bateman,  by  dry,  circular,  vellowish-white  scabs, 
set  deeply  in  the  skin,  with  elevated  edges,  and  a  cen- 
tral depression,  and  somewhat  resembling,  on  the 
whole,  the  seeds  of  lupines.  These  scabs  are  formed 
upon  separate  clusters  of  achores,  and  attain  on  the 
scalp  the  size  of  a  sixpence;  but  when  on  the  ex- 
tremities they  are  not  more  than  two  lines  in  diameter. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  porrigo  lupinosa,  the  scabs 
are  first  to  be  gently  washed  off  with  some  soap  and 
water,  and  the  scalp  is  to  be  shaved  if  it  be  the  part 
affected.  When  the  scabs  are  difficult  of  removal,  the 
iquor  potassa?,  or  a  weak  lotion  of  muriatic  acid,  may 
be  used  for  loosening  them.  Then  the  ointment  of 
cocculus  indicus  is  to  be  applied  to  the  red  cuticle,  and 
afterward  any  of  the  more  stimulant  ointments  above 
enumerated. 

_  4.  Porrigo  scutulata,  or  ringworm  of  the  scalp,  as' 
JJr.  Bateman  has  observed,  makes  its  appearance  in 
separate  patches  of  ?n  ir  regular  circular  shape  upon 
the  scalp,  forehead,  and  neck.  It  commences  with 
clusters  of  small,  light-yellow  pustules,  which  soon 
break  an/I  form  thin  scabs,  which  if  neglected  become 
thick  and  bard.  If  the  scabs  are  removed,  however 
Hie  surface  underneath  is  left  red  and  shining,  but 
studded  will,  slightly  elevated  points  or  pustules. 
When  the  disorder  is  neglected,  the  patches  become 
confluent,  and  the  whole  head  affected.  Where  the 
disease  ]s  situated,  the  hair  becomes  lighter  in  its  colour, 
II  tap  oft.  and  its  roots  are  destroyed.  The  porrigo 
scutulata  generally  occurs  in  children  three  or  four 
yeais  old  and  upwards,  and  frequently  proves  exceed 
mgly  obstinate.  According  to  Dr.  Bateman.  it  seems 
jo  ordinate  spontaneously  in  children  of  feeble  and 
flabby  habit,  and  who  are  ill  fed,  uncleanly,  and  not 
sufficiently  exercised;  but  he  thinks  ihat.  it  is  chiefly 
propagated  by  contagion,  i.e.  by  the  actual  conveyance 
ot  the  matter  from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy,  as  may 
happen  in  the  frequent  contact  of  the  heads  of  chil- 
dren, the  use  of  the  same  towels-,  combs,  caps,  and 
hats-.  ' 

While  the  patches  are  inflamed  and  irritable,  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  the  local  applications  to  washing  the 
pi,,r?s1,wltn  warm- water.  E*en  shaving  the  scalp, 
which  must  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  eight  or  leu 
days,  produces  a  temporary  irritation.  Nothing  but  a 
light  linen  cap  is  now  to  be  worn,  and  it  must  be  often 
changed. 

The  tlisease  afterward  forms  dry  scabs,  and  becomes 
for  a  time  less  irritable;  but  a  fresh  eruption  of  achores 
soon  follows,  and  the  inflammation  and  redness  return 
Ir»  the  inflamed  stales(  Dr.  Bateman  recommends 
the'Uge  of  ointments  made  either  with  the  cocculus 
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indicus,  submUriate  of  mercury,  oxyde  of  jinc,  super- 
acetate  of  lead,  opium,  or  tobacco;  or  elsothelufusipii 
of  pdppy-he'ads  or  tobaccoi  When  there  is  an  acri- 
monious discharge,  Dr.  Bateman  prescribes  tin-  zinc, 
ipr  saturnine  ointments,  the  ung.  hydrarg.  pravcip.,  ca- 
lomel ointment,  or  a  lotion  of  lime-water  and  calomel. 

In  the  less  irritable  stages,  the  ung.  hydrarg.  puecip., 
the  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrico  oxydi,  and  especially  the  ung. 
liydrarg.  nitrat.,  are  ollen  effectual  remedies.  So  are 
the  ointments  of  sulphur,  tar,  hellebore,  and  turpen- 
'.ine,  and  lotions  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper, 
or  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury.  I  have  often  seen  a 
solution  of  3  j.  of  the  sulphuiet  of  potassa  in  a  pint  of 
lime  water  succeed  when  most  other  applications  had 
failed.  In  the  very  dry  and  inert  state  of  the  patches, 
Dr.  Bateman  has  seen  the  disease  removed  by  a  lotion, 
containing  from  three  to  six  grains  of  the  nitrate  ol 
silver  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  application 
of  the  diluted  mineral  acids,  or  of  a  blister,  has  also 
been  known  to  put  a  permanent  stoppage  to  the  mor 
bid  action.  ■  *  .  ■  ., ,  n 

In  general,  no  local  application  agrees  well  if  long 
continued,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  several  which 
must  be  alternately  employed. 

The  cure  may  often  be  expedited  by  cinchona,  chaly- 
beate,1 and  alterative  medicines ;  and  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  patient's  diet,  exercise,  &c. 

5.  Porrigo  decalvans  consist  in  bald  patches,  sur- 
rounded by  hair,  which  is  as  thick  as  usual.  It  is  not 
known  whether  any  eruption  of  minute  anchores  actu- 
ally precedes  the  detachment  of  the  hair. 

Dr.  Bateman  remarks,  that  if  the  scalp  be  regularly 
shaved,  and  some  stimulating  liniment  be  applied  to  it, 
this  obstinate  affection  may  at  .length  be  overcome,  and 
the  hair  will  regain  its  usual  strength  and  colour.  Two 
drachms  of  oil. of  mace  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  al- 
cohol are  said  to  make  an  excellent  liniment. 

6.  Porrigo  favosa  consists  of  an  eruption  of  the 
large,  soft,  straw-coloured,  flattened  pustules,  denomi- 
nated favi,  which  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body; 
but  most  commonly  spread  from,  the  scalp,  especially 
behind  the  ears  to  the  lace,  or  from  the  lips  and  chin  to 
the  scalp.  They  are  attended  with  considerable  itch- 
ing, and  are  most  frequently  seen  in  children  from  six 
m.  ml  lis  to  four  years  of  age,  though  adults  are  also 
often  affected.  The  pustules  pour  out  a  viscid  matter, 
which  concretes  into  greenish  or  yellowish  semi-trans- 
parent scabs.  When  the  hair  and  moist  scabs  are 
matted  together,  pediculi  are  often  generated  in  great 
numbers,  and  aggravate  the  itching  and  irritation.  If 
the  disease  be  allowed  to  increase,  the  scabs  are  thick- 
ened into  irregular  masses  not  unlike  honey-comb; 
and  considerable  ulcerations  sometimes  form,  espe- 
cially when  the  heel  and  toes  or  other  parts  of  the 
lower  extremities  are  affected.  The  ulcerating  blotches 
are  generally  soon  followed  by  irritation  and  swelling 
tif  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  sometimes  slowly  sup- 
purate. Tlie  contact  of  the  discharge  innoculates  the 
disease  ;  thus,  in  young  children,  the  breast  is  innocu- 
lated  by  the  chin  ;  and  the  arm  and  breast  of  the  nurse 
may  be  infected  in  the  same  way  ;  though  adults  do 
not  take  the  complaint  so  quickly  as  children. 

The  porrigo  favosa  requires  the  same  alteratives  in- 
ternally as  the  porrigo  larvaiiB.  The  diet  should  con- 
sist of  milk,  puddings,  and  a?  little  plain  animal  food. 
When  the  habit  is  bad  and  the  glands  swelled,  bark, 
chalybeates,  and  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of  barytes 
^rre  proper.  ■•  i    t  ■ 

As  local  applications,  Dr.  Bateman  prefers  tire  un- 
euentum  zinci,or  the  ung.  hydrarg.  praicip.  mixed  with 
this  orthe  saturnine  ointment,  especially  when  the  dis- 
cliaroe  is  copious.  He  also  speaks  favourably  of  the 
ling  "hydrarg.  nitrat.,  the  strenglh  of  which  is  to  be  di- 
minished by  an  addition  of  simple  cerate,  according  to 
the  degree  of  irritation  present-        >        •  ' 

For  the  preceding  particulars  I  am  indebted  to  1).. 
Bateman's  valuable  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases, 
where  the  reader,  desirous  of  additional  information 
Kesnectine  porrigo,  will  be  amply  gratified. 
%OTa|sA  ARSEN1CATA.  Kali  Jlrsenicalum. 
trsenias Kali.  ft.  Oxydi  MM  arsenicl,  potassa  ni- 
tratissing  \\-  Crucibulo  amplo  igne  candenti  injice 
nit  urn,  el  liquefacto  adcie  gfadatitn  arsemcum  in  frns 
"u  i"  donee  vapores  riitrnsi  onn  cessaverint.  feolve 
mater  am  in  aqua  distil.au*  fciv  et  post^mam  eva. 
porationem  sepone  lit  fiant  Crystal!,  rh.  se  crystal* 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  tenth  of  a  gram, 
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thrice  a  day.— {Vharm.  Sancti  Barthol.  1^99.)  Juju- 
nrond  strongly  recommended  the  internal  exhibition  of 

arsenic  in  cases  of  cancer.— (See  Cancer.)  ■ 

POTASS-iE  CARBONASi  Sometimes  given  aa  a 
palliative-Incases  of  stone:  the  dose  is3ij.  intbj.of 

distilled  water,  twice  a  day.   . 

POTASSA  CUM  CAI^CE.  This  is  a  strong  kind 
of  caustic,  chiefly  used  for  making  the  eschars,  when 
issues  are  formed  in  cases  of  diseased  vertebras,  white 
swellings,  morbid  hip-joints,  &c—  (See  Vertebra.)  h 
is  also  sometimes  used,  though  not  so  often  as  it  was 
formerly,  forbpening  buboes  and  other  abscesses.  Some 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  it  into  a  paste  with  soft 
soap;  they  cover  the  part  affected  witltadhesive  plas- 
ter, in  which  there'is  a  hole  of  the  size  of  the  eschar 
intended  lobe  made;  and  into  this  aperluie  they  press 
the  paste  till  it  touches  the  skin.  A  bandage  is  then 
applied  to' secure  the  caustic  substance  in  its  situation 
till  the  intended  effect  is  produced. 

The  action  of  calx  cum  potassa  in,  this  way,  hotv- 
ever,  is  more  inert  and  tedious,  and  perhaps  on  this  ac- 
count more  painful.  Hence,  many  of  the  best  modem 
surgeons  never  adopt  this  method ;  but,  alter  covering 
the  surrounding  parts  with  sticking  plaster,  rob  the 
caustic  on  the  situation  where  it  is  desired  to  produce 
an  eschar  till  the  skin  turns  brown.  The  end  of  the 
caustic  must  first  be  a  little  moistened. 

The  calx  cum  potassa  is  sometimes  employed,  also, 
for  destroying  fungous  excrescences'. 

Before  the  port  wine  injection  was  found  ■>  answer 
best  for  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele,  thiscennlc  was 
often  used  as  a  means  of  cure,— (See  Hydiycem.)  Mn 
Else  a  chief  advocate  for  the  latter  method,  used,  to 
mix 'the  caustic  with  powdered  opium,  by  wlii-.h  coil 
trivance,  it  is  said,  though  not  with  much  appliance 
of  truth,  that  the  sloughs  were  made  with  little  or  no 
pain  to  the  patient. 

Some  assert  that  the  potassa  alone  acts  more  qirickly 
than  when  mixed  with  quicklime;  I  have  hoi  found 
ibis  to  be  the  fact;  and,  after  trying  both,  give  the  in- 
ference to  the  calx  cum  potassa. 

POTASSA  FUSA.  Caustic  Potassa  One  of  the 
most  Useful  causiics  for  destroying  fungi  and  niak'mg 
issues-  and  it  was  recommended  tp  Be  used  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  by  Mr.  Whately,  for  the  cure  of  stric- 
tures in  the  urethra.  When  surgeons  prjiet  openim 
buboes  or  any  other  abscesses  with  caustic, the  caustic 
potassa  is  very  commonly  employed.  When 'surgeons 
used  to  cure  hydroceles,  by  destroying  a  part  »l  U"' 
scrotum  and  tunica  vaginalis  with  caustic,  Hie  potassa 
fusa  either  alone  or  mixed  with  quicklime  was  rjraqe 
use' of.— (See  Vertebra,  Urethra,  Strictures  of,  4-c.) 

POTASSjE  &ULPHURETUM.  Sni/ifturet  of  Pat 
ash,  Zivff  of  Sulphur.  Two  dracluns,  dissolved  a  a 
pint  of  lime  or  distilled  water,  make 'an  excellent  lo- 
tion for  the.  cure  of  porrigo.  Many  other  cuiaitfou' 
affectionsyie!dalsotothesame,reinedy.  When  arse  no 
has  been  swallowed  as  a  poison,  twenty  grams  m  ine 
sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  given  as  an  emetic  ol  ne 
quickest  operation  :  and  after  keeping  up  tne  vnm  m  ■ 
by  drinking  warm  water,  and,  what  is  belter,  swee  mi, 
some  authors  recommend  making  the  patient  dmiK  as 
much  as  possible  of  asolution  of  the  sulpburel  of  potasn. 

PREGNANCY  is  set  down  by  some  writers  as  pre- 
ventive of  the  union  of  broken  bones;  but  maiiyj* 
ceptions  to  the  remark  present  themselves^  pracMce. 
I  have  attended  myself  a  female,  six  months  gone  wUB 
child,  who  broke  both  bones  of  her  leg,  yet'  they  grew 
together  again  in  the  usual  time.-(See  Fractwu^ 
Pregnant  women'  also  frequently  bear  operations  inu™ 
better  than  might  be  expecteu.   Thus  M.  W > d*J 
published  a  successful  amputation  of  the  left  eE  <■' 
pregnancy,  fn  S  case  where"  the  right  lendo  ac  MM 
was  also  ruptured.    Both  the  wound  and  the  broKen  . 
tendon  united  very  well.— (See  Annuairt,  -™e"'  Mr; 
des  Hdpitaux  dc  Paris,  p.  509,  Ato.  Paris,  WW 
However,  though  a  severe  accidental  injury  may  .« 
tify  an  operation  in  pregnancy,  I  consider  the  rein°* 
of  a  diseased  joint,  breast,  or  other  important  pa"i 
quite  unjustifiable  in  this  state  of  the  constitution. 

PROBANG.    A  long  slender  bit  of  whalebone,  wim 
a  bit  of  sponge  at  Its  extremity,  intended  for  the  « 
minaiiou  of  the  oesophagus,  or  the  remuval  of  oMtruc 
lions  in  it.  ,  fjt 

PROCIDENTIA.  Prolapsus.  A  falling  dnwno\ 
any  pa  t.— (See  Anus,  Prolapsus  of  ;  Uterus,  PrM? 
sus  of,  cS-c) 


PROSTATE  GLAND,  DISEASES  OF.   It  is  an 

tZT„on,  ,n£de  hy  Mr-  Uu"l">  thal  l"e  use  *S 

gland  ls  not  sufficiently  known  toenail  usto  judge  of 
ftnmti»n1SeqU<;nce8,of  its  dise»sed  state,  abstracted 
'?  s"u;Ul°"  1**9*  He)  is  such,  that  ti.e 
mav  £  De:"g  sweUed  must  be  evident,  as  it 

Za  ,nn  i  tormake„a  Part  °f  ihe  canal  of  the  ure- 
tl  a,  and,  therefore,  when  it  is  so  diseased  that  its  shape 
and  size  are  aUered.it  must  obstruct  the  passa«e  of  the 
Ur,ne.-(0„  me  Venereal  Disease,  p.  169.)  AWell  m 
o  the  prostate  gland,  however,  may  be  pf  very  differ 
ent  kinds ;  thus  it  may  depend  either  upon  common  in- 
flammation of  the  part,  abscesses,  calculi  formed  wiiliiu 
its  substance,  a  varicose  enlargement  of  its  vessels,  or 
^scirrhous  chronic  n.duration.-(See  CEuvres  Chir.  de 
SJesau.lt  par  Bichat,  t.  3,  p.  220.) 

Modern  anatomists  describe  the  prostate  gland  as 
not  being  itself  a  very  sensible  part,  and  hence  il  is 
more  subject  to  chronic  than  acme  disuse, 

te^'H118,3'30  "f?8-.  We  have  *  amhoHy  of 
Vhl  tl '  *r'  ana,Dr-  Bai,lie>  for  setting  it  down  as 
the  occasiona  seat  of  scrofula.    The  latter  physician 

tSSWV  ^  'V6  has  seen  a  com<non  abscess  si- 
tuated m  it,  adds,  that  it  is  also  subject  to  scrofulous 
disease,  as  on  cutting  into  it,  he  has  met  with  the  same 
white  curdy  matter  which  is' formed  in  a  scrofulous  ab 
sorbent  gland:  he  has  likewise  forced  out  of  its  duct 
scrofulous  pas.-(MorbidJlnutom«,  fc  ) 

Mr  Lloyd  has  met  wilh  fleshy  enlargements  of  the 
gand,  in  the  substance  of  which  seleral  "  niall  ab^ 

Zl^Zl^Tl'^VT*  "a  <=o»'P'ete  "crofu. 
jous  matter  He  lias  also  known  enormous  enlarge- 
ments of  this  gland  happen  in  young  men  who  wire 
ias«U  n!hl  tUe Sa,ne  time  under  other  scrofulous  dYs- 
i™»nr  ,lhei'  ,nstances  of  s"PPo^d  scrofulous  svveU- 
mSa  ,  tn.e  8ame  part  in  young  patients  are  likewise 
cited  by  this  author,  one  of  winch  is  particularly  re 
markable,  as  in  it  the  gland  was  found  after  deatiuo  be 
of  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  though  its  natural  consist! 
ence  was  not  much  changed.-!.  On  Scrofula,  l  W7  ) 
Other  chronic  or,  as  they  are  more  often  called  "  r 
rhous  enlargements  of  the  proslaie  gland,  rarely  occur 
in  subjects  under  the  age  .of  fifty.  °To  hese  cases 
shall  presently  return. 

.  Lik(ieveO'otherpartofthebody,the  prostate  eland 
is  sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  seat  of  common  phfeg 

motions  Infill  in  mati/.r.      M .    T»r:i  ,        ,        '  V'lns6 
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mo.ious  inflammation.  Mr/  Wilson  has  ™  £  tw'o  oft^Z^  T!>  °r  3  ^™Zus7n£^Z^ 
Z^ZT™™*"™  kind        P'ace  soonXTu-  Z*lPt° fL'**'^'  °'°*eJ  adjacent  part,  it  has 


or  three  instances  of  this  kind  U7p  a^USrpT 

oT,  lanvT  38  fr°ra  3  fa"  •  lhe  "ther  "0%  with- 

out any  assignable  cause.-(0»  the  Male  Urinary  and 
Genital  Organs  p.  327.)  There  is  also  a  phlegmon- 
ous swelling  of  the  prostate  gland,  sometimes  an  effect 
of  stnetures,  as  will  presently  be  noticed.  As  Desaul 
observes,  the  retention  of  urine,  arising  Z  * 
a  cause  Co,nes  „„  very  suddenly,  and  rapidly  inc  eases 
The  parent  at  first  complains  of  a  sense  of  heat  and 
weight  about  the  perinseum  :  and  soon  afterward  of  a 

The  nafn  t^'"^  P™  ab°Ut  the  »^kof  the  b  adder 
7r.  LPV "  18  severely  mcreased  when  the  patient  goes 
o  stool ;  and  there  is  tenesmus  and  frequent  nclina 
ion  o  make  water.  However,  according  to  U.  W fl- 
am., the  desire  to  evacuate  the  urine  is  here  less  con 
s  ant,  than  in  cases  where  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
b  adder  is  inflarned.-(  Vol.  tit.  p.  327.)  'The  patien  t  feels 
«lso  as  if  a  large  mass  of  excrement  filled  the  ex 
If  a"fiL°f  ihe-  reCtJ,m'  and  were  «ady  to  come  otit" 
in/nf  Z'  i6  1"trod,uced  within  the  rectum,  the  swel  -' 
nl  to  J  I  "p'wi'f  ?n"""y  distinguishable ;  and,  acS 

wSr^™^^^?™*  generally  be 

Ilpreases  the  difficulty,  and  no  urine  wm  '  °"ly 
until  such  efforts  are  d iscnn tinned ti,W  '  COme  01,1 
be  inflammation  is ,  Ih  S  erfs  ite  xrST  P"^ 
*nd  the  more  acute 'the  pain  feu  dm?,, ' %  "l' ltnne' 
According  to  Desault,  it  is  likewise  pafucu^lXark' 
able  in  such  cases,  that  if  an  attempt  be  made  toTmm 
duCe  a  catheter,  the  instrument  passed TwMnTZ 
east  resistance  as  far  as  the  prostate  gland  where 
«  stops,  and  causes  great  pain.  The  pulse  s  hard 
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a^H  £eqUe^t  ;  lnd  the  Patent  is  exceedingly  thirstir 
and  feverish.  Desault  considered  the  retention 
urine  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and,  indeed,  in  all  en°"°f 
ments  of  the  prostate  gland,  or  other  obstruct  ons  of 
urethra,  as  generally  more  dangerous  than  othe"  "  .in6 
tions,  ineiely  depending  upon  weakness  of  the  bladder" 
where  uiere  js  1Ut)„  rjsk  of    ig  J «W» dder, 

When  the  urethra  is  free  from  obstruction,  Murine" 
ai  er  d ^tending  the  bladder  in  a  certain  degree  gene-1 
aly  oozes  through  that  canal,  and  the  patient  maffive 
n  this  condition  for  years  without  anyalarming  symp! 
toms.   But  the  case  is  different  when  the  retention  of 
r  e^  s  upon  any  stoppage  or  stricture  in  the 
uiethi  a.    The  urine  does  not  then  partially  escape  but 
stagnates  in  the  bladder ;  the  distention  inc^ase^and 
follow^  T  lef  H6  n0t  an?rded' a  Peniousextravasatiorl 
of  urln^dJnlL   nger'  ho«;ever.ofsuch  a  retention 
i  i"i  e  depends  very  much  upon  the  extent  and  seve- 
nty ot  the  inflammation.   However,  this  statement 

he  oro  tK  l°  1,16  Chr°niC  s^^nous'enlargeS  of 
\hlP,» :st?.,e>  ^use,  as  will  be  presently  explained,  in  i 

after  !he  h,ndSreH°f  ^  Uri"e  be*inS  to  dribbl«  ™W 
degree  "       beCome  dislended  in  a  certaih 

In  cases  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  pros- 
tate gland,  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  indicated*  Lpt 
cially  venesection,  leeches  to  the  perimeum  and  mat 
the  anus,  the  warm  bath,  emollient  clysters,  poultices 
and  fomentations,  and  a  low  regimen.    However  as 

?oo  7la»m11i  the  efficacy  of  these  ™™s  b  often 
?°„  '.and  the  symptoms  too  urgent,  to  allow  the 
surgeon  to  wait  for  the  lirine  to  flow  of  itself '  Ftl 
der  tny,',  Si?  dlstention  has  so  weakened  the  biad 
eve,,  ,hL  h  rga"  cannot  exPel  'tscontents ;  in  which 
evem  the  catheter  must  be  used,  though  the  diminished 
d  ameter  and  altered  course  of 'the  prostatic  nor  on  of 
the  urethra  sometimes  render  its  introductiorrdifflcult 
and  always  very  painful.  The  practical  observattona 
respecting  the .best  kind  of  catheters,  andTe mode ™ 
nt  oducing  them  in  cases  of  swelled  prostate  gUmd 
will  be  more  conveniently  introduced  when  the  chronic 

tketeTZV'  Pa"  is  considered.-(nSee  Z°Z 
meter,  and  Urine,  Retention  of.)    In  everv  instanrp  nf 

necTTthe'  ^  ^ ' ™™™&n?Cuhi 
neck  of  the  bladder,  whether  the  case  be  an  abscess 


?hentlr7htJhSaf°U,dflrSt  be  fair'ytrfed,andtheca. 
In6.,  '  a    u  always  increases  the  pain  and  irrilation 

s^teS^ditio^  meanS  d°  -^ffordreiieS 
lefMn^h3  uthAe)er  naslleen  introduced  ought  it  to  be 
of  he^rine^  Iif'  °r  wilndrawni  after  the  dischargl 
pi  me  urine  7   Its  presence,  no  doubt,  will  increase  thl 

«h  r' h0anndabi°nt  £7^  *  b,adder  bu">  on  „I 
ouier  nand,  it  it  be  taken  out,  the  surgeon  msv  nm  h» 

able  to  .ntroduce  it  again,  ho  genefal  pSt  sa™ 
wmM1'  k°an  belaiddown  on  thil  point.  The  CoUrsI 
T  h iL^.P^ctitioner  will  pursue,  must  depend  unon 
the  difficulty  he  has  experienced  in  geltin7the  in«fr?, 
ment  into  the  bladder,  and  upon  heSdwcVXh 
he  may  have  in  his  own  skill,  and  which 1st  be 
founded  upon  constant  success  in  analogous  instances 

flamma  iongn,f°,hDeSaU,t'  Wnen  an  abscess  f«"ows  frt 
™a  i(ln  of  tJ)e  prostate,  the  body  of  the  gland  itself 
fhJ ^."h  t,suPP"rate,  but  only  the  sufrounding  parti  and 
This  which  connects  its lobe^ogether 

seve^fd^3  '  W3S  what  was  observed  in  examining 
Pnb"clyopened  in  thf 

weTand  t\?%T,™  °l  'nnammation  have  lasted  a 
when  after  , hi  t""e  ¥ve  continued  to  increase; 
thl  blL  ?enod'  tlu>y  have  abated  a  little,  and 
^vrnnrnlc  V'°lent  a?ain '  and  when  the  febrile 
nr£enemhg'T  W° ***  in  the  eveni"g.  and  have  been 
fnr^f  by  shivenngs;  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
formation i  of  matter.  It  cannot  be  known  whether  the 
pus  is  collected  in  one  particular  place,  or  diffused, 
wnen  the  matter  is  external  to  the  gland,  the  casSta 
less  serious  Uian  when  it  occupies  the  cellular  substariSg 
connecting  the  lobes.  According  to  Desault,  the  latteV 
torrn  of  the  disease  seldom  gets  welL  There  are  no 
peculiar  symptoms  which  denote  it ;  the  matter  does 
not  readily  make  its  way  outwards ;  and  the  state  of 
things  is  not  clear  enough  to  admit  of  an  incision  beinp 
made.  Besides,  Desault  doubted  whether  an  jncisiol 
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eould  be  of  much  use,  since  it  would  probably  only 
discharge  the  matter  in  its  vicinity. 

Thin|s  are  different  when  the  pus  is  collected  m  one 
place,  and  is  more  superficial.  If  situated  between  the 
gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  Desault 
often  spontaneously  burst  into  tta^WjJft? 
let  out  with  the  point  of  the  catheter,  ft'*™™? 
either  be  discharged  through  the  mstrumen t  o  come 
away  with  the  urine.  However,  according  to  jur. 
Wifon  abscesses  of  the  prostate  g^nd  gener ady  burst 
into  the  urethra  behind  the  caput  gallmagni  s  buuom^ 
times  before  it;  and  he  has  «eji  more  teen  on^ 
stance  in  which  they  have  burst  in  the  Perin*um;(, . 
,  On  the  Male  Urinary  and  Genital  Organs,  p.  329.) 
Should  the  abscess  lie  near  the  rectum  and  perineum, 
and  admit  of  being  distinctly  ^f^00^, 
th!>t  a  free  ouenine  wou  d  expedite  tee  cure,  ^eveiai 

as^nhisPednescfiption  I  hfv.  treated in f*m  way 
«7ith  «nrress  ■  thev  mostly  arose  from  strictures. 

to  maw  cases  the  use  if  the  catheter  is  requisite  in 
orSe. toleyt  out  tee  urine,  and  « .the •  J^Xr  d  on 
he  left  in  the  passage  some  time,  Desault  prelerrea  one 
made  of  elastic  gum.  As  Mr.  Wilson  has  remarked, 
rooteingrneans^hould  a.so  be  employed;  in ernal 
narcotic  medicines,  anodyne  clysters,  the  mixtuia 

8  M^S  haslaken  noticeof  the  retentions  of  urine 
ari^ino  from  the  presence  of  calculi  .in  the  prostate 
gand°  The  nature  of  these  concretions  w.  1  oe  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Urinary  Calculi.    O ale u.i  also 
fometmies  form  in  or  about  the  prostate  gland,  when 
after  lithotomy,  the  outer  part  of 
sooner  than  the  bottom.    A  kind  of  urinary  nstuia 
hen  ensues1:  and  as  the  extraneous  subs. ,ance  »  con 
stanllv  exposed  to  the  contact  of  fresh  urine,  it  may 
increase  to  a  large  size.   The  diagnosis  of  jprostatic 
ca'cuh  is  seldom  very  clear.    A  retention  of  urine  and 
an  impediment  to  the  emission  of  the  semen  are  said 
trj  be  tee  only  symptoms,  and  these  are  common  to 
several  other  affections  of  the  prostate  gland  and  ure- 
tera    When  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum 
the  gland  may  indeed  be  felt  to  be  enlarged;  but  the 
nature  and  cause  of  such  enlargement  cannot  in  general 
^distinguished.   In  one  instance,  however  recorded 
ov  Dr  Marcet,  the  calculi  could  be  plainly  felt  through 
the  coats  of  the  rectum,  and  a  proposal  was  made  to 
Street  them  bv  an  incision  in  that  situation ;  but  tne 
patient  did  not  accede  to  so  judicious  a  measure.- 
V{MeTand  Chem.  Hist,  of  Calculous  Disorders r  8«o 
18)7 )    When  a  calculus  projects  from  the  prostate 
aland  into  the  urethra,  the  end  of  a  sound  will  strike 
leains t  it;  but  then  it  can  rarely  be  known  whether 
the  extraneous  substance  may  not  be  a  calculus  that 
has  passed  out  of  the  bladder  into  the  urethra,  or  lies 
lose  to  the  neck  of  this  viscus. 
Whether  the  case  be  of  one  description  or  the  other. 
nowever,the  treatment  should  be  the  same;  viz.  he 
alculus  should  be  extracted  by  an  incision  ;  and  f  the 
rituSn  of  the  calculi  will  admit  of  their  being  taken 
out  without  the  bladder  itself  being  cut,  this  plan  should 

tifSlS&S^SL,  affection  of  tee  vessels  of 
thf  prostate  gland,  which  is  also  itself  generally  some- 
what enlarged,  is  another  disease  treated  of  by  writers 
Ts  one  cause  of  a  retention  of  urine.  In  this  case,  the 
water  should  be  drawn  off  with  an  elastic  gum  catheter 
which  should  be  kept  in  the  urethra ;  and  a  large  in 
rtZment  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  smaller  one.  For  an 
account  of  the  symptoms  of  this  case,  I  must  refer  to 
iXuvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  3,  p.  234.  The  prac- 
tice of  this  author  was  gradually  to  dilate  the  portion 
of  the  urethra  which  passes  through  the  prostate  with 
bougies  or  elastic  catheters,  which  were  worn  a  long 
while  and  cleaned  and  changed  at  proper  intervals.  I 
am  not  aware,  that  these  cases  are  recognised  in  the 

ntiosS^ 

IS  denominated  scirrhus,  whereby  its  natural 
According  to  the  onservduu  .  , 


tate  gland  IS  ^L^Km*"  scrofulous 

aswffttW»  *<* wei1  known  10 


happen  chiefly  in  youngish  persons.  It  is  observed  by 
Mr  lluiiter,  that  when  the  prostate  gland  swells,  II  docs 
not  lessen  the  surface  of  the  urethra  at  the  purl  like  » 
stricture;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  lucreaiesit;  but 
the  sides  of  the  canal  am  compressed  together,  produc- 
ing an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  urine,  uhiek 
irritates  the  bladder  and  brings  on  all  the  symptomi  in 
that  viscus  usually  arising  from  a  stricture  or  stont. 
From  the  situation  of  the  gland,  which  is  principally  or. 
the  two  sides  of  the  canal,  and  but  little  if  at  all  on 
the  fore  part,  as  also  very  little  on  the  posterior  side,  it 
can  only  swell  laterally,  whereby  it  presses  the  two 
sides  of  the  canal  together,  and  at  the  same  time 
stretches  it  from  the  anterior  edge  or  side  to  the  pos- 
terior, so  that  the  canal,  instead  of  being  round,  ii  flat- 
tened into  a  narrow  groove,  and  sometimes  the  gland 
swells  more  on  one  side  than  the  other,  whichmakes  an 
obliquity  in  the  canal  passing  through  it. 

"  Besides  this  effect  of  the  lateral  parts  swelling,  a 
small  portion  of  the  gland  which  lies  behind  tlie  very 
beginning  of  the  urethra,  swells  forwards  like  a  point, 
as  it  were,  into  the  bladder,  acting  like  a  valve  to  the 
mouth  of  tlie  urethra,  which  can  be  seen  even  when 
the  swelling  is  not  considerable,  by  looking  upon  i Jn- 
mouth  of  the  urethra  from  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  in 
a  dead  body.    It  sometimes  increases  so  much  as  to 
form  a  tumour,  projecting  into  the  bladder  some  inches. 
This  projection  turns  or  bends  the  urethra  forwards, 
becoming  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  a  catheter, 
bowie,  or  any  such  instrument;  and  it  often  raises  the 
sound  over  a  small  stone  in  the  bladder,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  being  felt."— (.Hunter,  On  the  Venereal  Dis- 
ease, p  169.)   The  valvular  production  just  behind  the 
beginning  of  the  urethra  here  described,  particularly 
merits  attention,  because  it  is  represented  by  Sir  Evc- 
rard  Home  as  arising  from  the  enlargemcni  o|  Whttl  lie 
considers  a  newly-discovered  part  in  anatomy,  viz.  a 
third  or  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate  gland.-(See  Phil. 
Trans.  1806.)    In  the  dissections  which  Sir  Everard 
mentions  as  having  led  to  this  discovery,  "  the  urinary 
bladder  was  distended  with  water,  and  the  surfaces  oi 
the  prostate  gland,  vesiculte  seminales,  and  vasa  defe- 
rentia were  fairly  exposed.   This  being  done,  the  vasa 
deferentia  and  vesiculse  seminales  were  carefully  dis- 
sected off  from  the  bladder,  without  removing  any 
other  part.  These  were  turned  down  upon  the  body 
of  the  prostate  gland.   An  accurate  dissection  was 
teen  made  of  the  circumference  of  the  two  posterior 
portions  of  tee  prostate  gland,  and  the  space  between 
them  was  particularly  examined.  In  doing  this,  a 
small  rounded  substance  was  discovered,  so  nocb  de- 
tached that  it  seemed  a  distinct  gland,  and  so  near  y 
resembling  Cowper's  glands  in  size  and  *W  "  «bey 
appeared  in  the  same  subject,  in  winch  they  were  - 
usually  large,  that  it  appeared  to  be  a  gland  °™  "  n 
It  could  not,  however,  be  satisfactorily  se para  ed  I  0  n 
the  prostate  gland,  nor  could  any  distinct  duct  belound 
leading  into  the  bladder.  . 

«  A  similar  examination  was  made  of  this  part  in 
five  different  subjects.  The  appearance  was  not  ex- 
actly the  same  in  any  two  of  them.  In  one,  there »« 
no  apparent  glandular  substance,  bKtam™s.°  JZ 
den/ed  cellular  membrane  ;  this,  however, or .being c 
into,  differed  from  the  surrounding  ft.  I"  anouier 
there  was  a  lobe,  blended  laterally  with  the  side  « 
the  prostate  gland.  These  facts  (says  h  r  Lwi rt 
Home)  are  mentioned,  in  proof  of  Us  not  being  W 
of  the  same  size,  or  having  exactly  the  same  appear 

""This  is  found  also  to  be  the  case 
glands:  they  are  sometimes  large  and  dn  net  m 
other  subjects  they  ■are  scarcely  to  be i  detected  anew 
others  again,  are  in  all  the  intermediate  slates.  J  ne 
most  distinct  and  natural  appearance  of  this  pariw» 
in  a  healthy  subject,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  oiwoiim 
the  following  is  an  account.   On  turning  ott  tne  »s» 
deferentia  and   vesiculte  seminales,  exactly  in 
middle  of  the  sulcus,  between  the  two  lateral  pornons 
of  the  prostate  gland,  there  was  a  rounded  prompt  » 
body,  the  base  of  which  adhered  to  the  coals  oi  w 
bladder.   It  was  imbedded  not  only  between  ltie  va» 
deferentia  and  the  bladder,  but  also  in  some  iiiewui 
between  the  lateral  portions  of  the  prostate  plana  am. 
the  bladder,  since  they  were  in  part  spread  ovenu 
as  to  prevent  its  circumference  from  being  seen,  w 
they  adhered  so  closely  as  to  require  dissection  w  r 
move  them  ;  nor  could  this  be  done  beyond  a  cerw» 
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•xtent.  after  which  the  same  substance  was  continued 
from  one  to  tlie  oilier.  This  proved  it  to  be  a  lobe  of 
the  prostate  gland:  its  middle  had  a  rounded  form 
united  to  the  gland  at  the  base  next  the  bladder,  but 
rendered  a  separate  lobe  by  two  fissures  on  its  opposite 
surface.  Its  ducts  passed  directly  through  the  touts  of 
the  bladder  on  which  it  lay,  and  opened  immediately 
behind  the  verumontanum.  By  means  of  this  lobe,  a 
circular  aperture  is  formed  in  the  prostate  gland,  which 
gives  passage  to  the  vasa  deferentia.  "  Previous  to 
(his  investigation  (says  Sir  Everard),  it  was  not  known 
to  me,  that  any  distinct  portion  of  the  prostate  gland 
was  situated  between  the  vasa  deferentia  and  the 
bladder."— (  On  Diseases  of  the  Prostate  Gland,  p.  9, 
Sco.  Land.  1811.)   Notwithstanding  this  explanation 


Home  afterward  explains,  that,  as  the  tumour  en- 
larges, the  quantity  voided  at  each  time  becomes 
smaller,  and  that  which  is  retained  is  increased,  until 
at  length  the  disease  becomes  so  much  aggravated,  that 
tnere  is  a  complete  retention  of  urine.  The  body  of 
the  gland  and  lie  lateral  lobes,  though  less  disturbed 
than  the  middle  lobe  by  the  patient's  repeated  efforts 
to  void  the  urine,  become  more  or  less  enlarged  ;  but 
it  is  remarked,  that  they  do  not  preserve  either  their 
natural  or  any  regular  proportion  to  the  middle  lobe, 
nor  do  they  always  swell  equally  together,  the  left  in 
some  instances  becoming  much  larger  than  the  right. — 
(P.  22.)  When  he  published  his  first  vol.  on  diseases 
of  the  prostate  gland,  he  had  seen  only  the  left  lobe 
form  the  greatest  projection  within  the  bladder ;  but 


to  the  correctness  of  which  most  English  anatomists  in  his  second  vol.,  published  in  1818,  there  is  an  en- 
have  acceded,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Langenbeck,  graving,  representing  the  right  lobe  thus  altered  ;  and 
the  present  distinguished  professor  of  Anatomy  and  he  mentions  two  instances,  in  which  a  similar  enlarge- 


Surgery  at  Gettingen,  in  a  review  of  Sir  Everard's  ac 
count,  declares,  that  he  has  never  in  the  natural  state 
of  the  parts,  lound  the  middle  lobe,  as  it  is  called, 
which  he  considers  as  a  partial  induration,  rising  up  in 
the  shape  of  a  lobe.— ( JYeue  Bibl.  b.  1,  p.  360, 12mo.  Ha- 
nover, 1818.)  This  dissent  would  seem  extraordinary, 
if  it  were  not  possible  to  suppose,  that  it  may  proceed 
not  from  all  the  subjects  at  Gottingen  differing  from 
Londoners  in  being  destitute  of  what  Sir  Everard  Home 
has  named  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate  gland,  but 
from  Langenbeck's  not  having  traced  in  the  healthy 
state  of  "the  gland,  any  portion  which  he  thought  de- 
serving of  that  name.  But  though  differences  of  opi- 
nion may  be  entertained  about  the  name,  none,  I  pre- 
sume, can  remain  about  the  thing  itself,  which  appears 
to  have  been  long  ago  mentioned,  though  not  perfectly 
described,  by  Morgagni—  (Adversaria  Anat  A.  animaa. 
15.)  The  paper  by  Mr.  C.  Bell,  illustrating  how  far  our 
predecessors  had  a  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  the 
gland,  seems  to  me  one  of  his  best  productions ;  and  it 
is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  I  refer  to  it.— (See  An 
Account  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Ureters,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  3,  p.  171,  &c.) — However,  as  this  author  im- 
partially acknowledges,  it  is  not  because  a  fact  was 
anciently  known,  or  perhaps  only  cursorily  noticed, 
that  there  may  not  be  great  merit  in  reviving' the  recol- 
lection, or  perfecting  the  description  of  it;  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  none  of  the  anatomical  teachers  in  this 
city,  previously  to  Sir  Everard's  paper,  particularly 
adverted,  in  the  healthy  original  state  of  the  prostate 
gland,  to  the  structure  which  he  has  pointed  out,  by 
whatever  name  it  be  distinguished. 

According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  this  lobe,  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  life,  when  the  body  of  the  gland  is 
in  a  sound  state,  is  small ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be 
come  enlarged,  even  when  the  body  and  the  lateral 
lobes  have  been  considerably  increased  in  size ;  but, 
in  subjects  of  advanced  age,  this  part,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  gland,  is  usually  found  somewhat  enlarged, 
even  in  cases  where  no  disease  has  been  suspected 
during  life. — (P.  17.)  When  the  middle  lobe  begins 
to  enlarge,  it  presses  inwards  towards  thecavity  of  the 
bladder,  putting  the  internal  membrane  upon  the 
stretch,  and  communicating  to  it,  by  immediate  con- 
lac  l,  i lie  inflammation  which  occasioned  its  own  en- 
largement. Hence,  pain  in  making  water,  particularly 
after  tile  last  drops  arc  voided,  and  a  desire  and  strain- 
ing to  discharge  more,  after  the  bladder  is  empty. 

As  this  organ  cannot  now  retain  much  urine,  the  de- 
sire to  make  water  becomes  frequent,  and  there  is 
commonly  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance,  or 
symptomatic  fever.  In  proportion  as  the  middle  lobe 
increases  in  size,  it  projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  blad- 
der in  the  form  of  a  nipple  ;  but  after  a  farther  aug- 
mentation, it  loses  the  nipple-like  appearance,  be- 
comes broader,  and  forms  a  transverse  fold  by  push- 
ing forwards  and  stretching  the  membrane,  connecting 
it  to  the  lateral  lobes.  11  As  the  tumour  and  the  trans- 
verse fold  are  situated  immediately  behind  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra,  they  are.  pushed  forwards  before  the 
urine  in  every  attempt  that  is  made  to  void  it,  acting 
like  a  valve,  and  closing  up  the  opening,  till  the  cavity 
of  the  bladder  is  very  much  distended,  when  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  bladder  being  pushed  forwards,  and  the 
tumour  being  drawn  back,  in  consequence  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder  being  put 
en  the  stretch,  the  valve  is  opened,  so  that  a  certain 
onantity  of  water  is  allowed  to  escape,  but  the  bladder 
»«  not  coviplelely  emptied." — P.  19.)     Sir  Everard 
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ment  of  the  same  lobe  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  also  more  than  once  met  with  this  greater  swell- 
ing of  the  right  lobe—  (On  the  Male  Urinary  and 
G&nital  Organs,  p.  336.)  The  recollection  of  these 
facts  Will  often  enable  the  practitioner  to  incline  the 
beak  of  a  catheter  in  the  direction  by  which  it  may 
be  conducted  into  the  bladder ;  and  thus,  as  Sir  Eve 
rard  Home  has  remarked,  the  surgeon,  after  trying 
gently  on  the  left  sidet  and  not  succeeding,  is  not  to 
persevere  in  that  direction,  but  try  whether  the  pas 
sage  will  offer  less  resistance  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  diseased  state  of  the  body  of  the  prostate  gland, 
and  of  the  lateral  lobes,  here  alluded  to  by  Sir  Everard 
Hon  e,  he  says,  is,  very  different  from  that  which  is 
met  with  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  in  consequence 
of  strictures  of  the  urethra,  and  which  subsides  when 
the  obstruction  in  that  canal  is  removed.  This  en- 
largement of  the  prostate  gland  from  strictures,  he 
observes,  may  not  be  unaptly  compared  to  the  swell- 
ing of  the  testicle  in  gonorrhoea,  a  case  of  accidental 
inflammation  in  a  healthy  testicle ;  while  the  other 
disease  of  the  prostate  is  analogous  to  the  more  per- 
manent disease  of  the  latter  organ.  This  author  ad- 
verts, however,  to  a  few  instances,  in  which  the  en- 
largement of  the  body  of  the  prostate  gland  from  stric 
tures,  in  persons  fifty  years  of  age,  did  not  subside  im- 
mediately the  latter  affection  was  cured,  a  common 
bougie  stopping  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  although  a 
catheter,  which  had  a  regular  curve,  readily  passed. 
According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  as,  in  such  cases,  the 
patients  were  able  to  empty  their  bladders,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  there  could  be  no  enlargement  of  the  mid- 
dle lobe.  In  cases  like  these,  no  symptom  of  impor- 
tance is  produced,  and  Whether  the  swelling  of  the- 
prostate  readily  subsides  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence;, 
though,  if  the  stricture  do  not  return,  it  will  always 
ultimately  diminish.— ( Oi\  Diseases  of  the  Prostate 
Gland,  vol.  1,  p.  24.)  In  patients  under  fifty  years  of 
age,  Sir  Everard  Home  has  rarely  found  the  middle 
lobe  so  swelled  as  to  produce  retention  of  urine,  or  an 
inability  to  empty  the  bladder,  notwithstanding' the 
rest  of  the  gland  might  be  much  enlarged.— (P.  23.) 
When  the  middle  and  one  of  the  lateral  lobes  project 
considerably  into  the  bladder  together,  their  surface  is. 
sometimes  excoriated,  and  has  an  ulcerated  appear- 
ance. Under  such  circumstances,  the  pain,  after  void- 
ing the  last  drops  of  urine,  is  said  to  be  very  severe,, 
and  attended  with  spasmodic  affections  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  of  the  most  distressing  kind. 

According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  another  effect  of  a: 
similar  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland  is,  to  render 
its  secretion  extremely  viscid  and  very  abundant.  A 
question  might  arise  about  the  real  source  of  this  ropy 
TUCl!f'  some  mi8nt  infer  that  il  Wi»s  secreted  by 
the  bladder;  but  that  it  comes  entirely  from  the  in- 
flamed prostate  gland  is  proved,  says  this  gentleman, 
by  its  having  been  found  in  one  instance  with  one  ex- 
tremity floating  in  the  bladder  in  the  dead  body,  while 
the  other  extremity  appeared  divided  into  small  fila- 
ments,  terminating  in  the  orificesof  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  gland  at  the  verumontanum.  The  quantity  of 
secretion  is  observed  to  depend  more  upon  the  degree 
of  irritation,  than  the  actual  enlargement  of  the  gland, 
and,  as  this  increased  secretion  happens  in  cases  of 
swelling  of  this  part  from  strictures,  where  the  body 
and  lateral  lobes  are  alone  affected,  it  is  inferred,  that 
the  disease  of  the  middle  lobe  only  contributes  to  thia 
effect  by  keeping  up  a  straining  and  disturbance  of  every 
part  of  the  gland.— (P.  32.)   The  internal  membrane 
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of  the  bladder  inflames,  and  becomes  extremely  irri- 
table, so  that,  even  when  the  quantity  of  urine  is 
small,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  straining.  When  the 
size  and  form  of  the  tumour  are  such  as  to  allow  the 
greater  part  of  the  urine  to  pass,  though  with  great 
effort,  Sir  Everard  stales,  that  the  symptoms  may  con- 
tinue nearly  the  same  for  months ;  liable,  however,  to 
occasional  aegravalions  from  slight  causes,  and  be- 
coming more  or  less  relieved,  when  these  are  removed. 
Nay,  he  observes,  that  the  symptoms  may  even  lessen, 
although  the  disease  is  not  at  all  diminished ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  ascribed  to  the  muscular  coats  of 
the  bladder  having  acquired  greater  strength,  and  the 
internal  membrane  having  lost,  from  habh,  the  sensi- 
bility which  it  possessed  in  the  earlier  stage— (P.  34.) 
He  farther  explains,  that,  in  this  disease,  when  the 
inside  of  the  bladder  is  inflamed,  filamentous  por- 
tions of  coagulating  lymph  are  thrown  off  from  it, 
which,  when  the  inflammation  increases,  subside  in 
the  urine  evacuated,  looking  not  Unlike  white  hair- 
powder  ;  and  when  the  irritation  is  very  violent,  per- 
fectly formed  pus.  is  met  with  in  the  urine. — (P.  35.) 
After  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  bladder  becomes 
again  capable  of  retaining  a  larger  quantity  of  urine, 
though  its  power  of  completely  emptying  itself  is  still 
farther  diminished. 

According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  symptoms  which  gene- 
rally attend  an  enlarged  prostate  gland,  are  similar  to 
thoseof an  irritable  bladder :— constant,  heavy,  dull  pain 
in  the  gland,  and  sometimes  sharp  lancinating  pains, 
darting  from  it  to  the  urethra,  and  occasionally  to  the 
bladder  and  ureters.  Frequent  calls  to  void  the  urine, 
which  is  passed  with  difficulty,  only  a  small  quantity 
being  discharged  at  a  time,  as  more  or  less  always  re- 
mains behind  in  the  bladder.  A  complete  retention  of 
urine  may  be  produced,  so  that  not  one  drop  will  pass, 
although  much  straining  is  used.  Great  difficulty  in 
expelling  the  feces  ;  and  after  each  evacuation,  a  feel- 
ing is  still  experienced,  as  if  the  gut  were  not  yet  emp- 
tied. During  the  efforts  to  expel  the  urine  and  feces,  a 
quantity  of  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  prostate  gland 
is  not  unfrequently  forced  out.  Most  of  these  symp- 
toms, as  Mr.  Wilson  observes,  are  similar  to  those 
produced  by  stone,  and,  therefore,  when  they  occur, 
the  gland  should  be  examined  by  the  rectum,  and  if 
it  be  not  found  diseased,  a  sound  should  be  introduced 
into  the  bladder.— (On  the  Male  Urinary  and  Genital 
Organs,  p.  339.)  The  particular  differences  between 
the  symptoms  of  stone,  and  those  arising  from  dis- 
ease of  the  prostate  gland,  are  explained  in  the  article 
Lithotomy. 

Mr.  Hunter  first  pointed  out  a  fact,  which  the  practi- 
cal surgeon  should  never  forget,  viz.  that  the  swelling 
of  what  is  now  called  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate 
gland,  often  raises  the  sound  over  a  small  stone  in  the 
bladder,  and  prevents  it  from  being  felt. — {On  the 
Venereal  Disease,  p.  170.)     Hunter  also  first  noticed 
another  circumstance  well  deserving  recollection,  viz. 
that  an  enlargement  of  the  same  part  may  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  all  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  pa- 
tients who  have  already  suffered  greatly  from  them,  as 
the  swelling  prevents  the  calculi  from  falling  down 
upon  and  irritating  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  These 
truths  are  exemplified  by  cases,  which  are  highly  in 
♦eresling.    It  appears  also  probable,  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Sir  Everard  Home,  that  an  enlargement  of 
the  middle  lobe  conduces  to  the  formation  and  lodge- 
ment of  calculi  in  the  bladder,  partly  by  preventing 
the  evacuation  of  small  ones  through  the  urethra,  and 
partly  by  hindering  the  bladder  from  completely  dis- 
charging its  contents. — ( Vol.  1,  p.  40.)    Lastly,  it  is  ex- 
plained, that  in  disease  of  the  prostate  gland,  patients 
secrete  less  urine  than  natural,  and  that  death  is 
6ometimes  produced  by  the  retention  of  urine  suppress- 
•n_  t|ie  secretion  altogether.   In  cases  of  enlargement 
nf  the  middle  lobe,  one  symptom  on  which  Sir  Eve- 
•  V*r\  Home  lavs  great  stress  is,  hemorrhage  produced 
bv  rid""  on  horfeback.-C™  2,  „.  27  )  Inflamma- 
/"'3  even  ulceration  of  the  membrane  covering 
the  middle  lobe,  he  says  are  more  frequent  than  he 
™L  at  first  aware  of,  and  are  produced  by  the  rough 
ZuoA net  on  ofmstruments.   Hence,  the  burning  heat 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  great  pain  and  distress 
I  tendi  £  the  passage  and  the  continuance  of  an  in- 
■SenT  the  occasional  necessity  of  taking it  out,  and 
!he  duration  of  the  pain  for  some  time  afterward.- 
(Vol.  cit.p.29.) 


According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  case  of  what  is  ruuned 
scirrhous  prostate  gland,  the  enlargement  at  first  take* 
place  slowly,  attended  with  pain,  and  no  particular  al- 
teration of  the  structure  is  apparent  in  the  gland  when 
examined  in  this  stage  alter  death,  nor  is  any  change 
discoverable,  when  the  part  is  felt  from  the  rectum  in 
the  living  patient.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  whole  gland  changes,  and  the  part  enlarges 
sometimes  regularly,  so  as  to  preserve  its  shape,  to  the 
size  of  a  moderate  orange;  sometimes  very  irregularly, 
projecting  in  a  lobulaled  manner.  .  When  the  gland  in 
this  state  is  cut  into,  its  substance  feels  firm,  the  cul  sur- 
face is  of  a  whitish-brown  colour,  and  the  membranous 
septa  extending  through  it  in  various  directions  are 
often  very  strongly  marked.  In  general,  before  the 
urethra  and  bladder  are  opened,  the  gland  appears  most 
enlarged  laterally.  It  also  swells  backwards  towards 
the  rectum,  producing  that  appearance  of  the  excre- 
ment particularly  noticed  by  J.  L.  Petit,  and  already 
mentioned  in  speaking  of  common  inflammation  of  the 
gland.  Mr.  Wilson  farther  states,  that  its  anterior  pari 
is  generally  least  enlarged,  because  its  connexion  wilh 
the  pubes  prevents  it  from  passing  far  forwards.  How- 
ever, this  gentleman  has  seen  some  instances,  in  which 
the  enlargement  above  or  in  front  of  the  urethra  was 
considerable.  The  extent  of  the  lateral  and  posterior 
swelling  may  be  readily  felt  with  the  finger,  introduced 
within  the  rectum.  That  these  very  ifregular  wind- 
ings in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  are  fre- 
quently occasioned  by  the  disease,  is  also  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Wilson's  experience,  and  numerous  preparations 
in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  "  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enlargement,  the  twp  sides  do  not  always 
swell  equally;  one  often  enlarges  most,  and  often  swells 
more  in  one  particular  part  than  another.  This  produces 
a  lateral  bend,  or  obliquity  in  the  passage,  which  will 
of  course  increase  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  urine, 
and  of  introducing  the  catheter.  I  have  seen,  limn  tin- 
irregularity  of  the  lateral  swelling,  thepassage  through 
the  gland  bend  in  succession  to  both  sides."— (On  the 
Male  Urinary  and  Genital  Organs,  p.  332.) 

As  every  considerable  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland  is  attended  wilh  great  difficulty  of  voiding  the 
urine,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  always  becomes 
more  or  less  thickened,  in  consequence  of  the  efforls 
which  if,  is  obliged  to  make. 

In  relation  to  the  third  or  middle  lobe,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  from  some  dissections  made  by  Mr.  Shaw, 
it  would  appear,  that  in  many  cases  the  enlarged  por- 
tion of  the  prostate  projecting  into  the  bladder,  is  not  the 
third  lobe,  but  a  part  of  the  gland  situated  more  for- 
wards—(See  Bell's  Surgical  Obs.  vol.  \,p.  223,  (re.) 

According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  a  stricture  may  be 
distinguished  from  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland  by  the  followingcircumstances:  the  distance  of 
the  obstruction  from  the  external  orifice  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  passing  a  soft  bougie,  which  is  to  be  left  it 
the  canal  for  a  minute,  so  as  to  receive  an  impression 
from  the  obstruction.  If  the  bougie  does  not  pass  far- 
ther than  seven  inches,  and  the  end  is  matked  by  an 
orifice  of  a  circular  form  (it  is  immaterial  as  to  the 
size  of  the  orifice),  the  disease  is  certainly  a  stricture; 
but  if  it  passes  farther  on,  and  the  end  is  blunted,  a  dis- 
ease in  the  prostate  gland  is  to  be  suspected.  J  fits  in 
general  may  be  ascertained  by  the  possibility  r>t  passing 
into  the  bladder  a  flexible  gum  catheter  w.t h  a  slilet, 
very  much  curved,  which  in  most  cases  of  enlargement 
of  the  gland  may  be  accomplished. 

On  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  a  scirrhous  enlaree- 
ment  of  the  prostate  gland,  it  appears  to  me,  thal^liuie 
certain  is  known,  excepting  that  it  is  a  disease  seldom 
met  with  under  the  age  of  fifty.  Desault  suspecwa 
that  it  was  sometimes  venereal,  and  common  in  indivi- 
duals, who  had  repeatedly  had  gonorrhoea.— (7  rant 
des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  238.)  I  believe  neither  of  these 
sentiments  is  entertained  by  the  best  surgeons  o  t  ne 
present  day.  According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  It  u  » 
rare  occurrence  for  a  man  to  arrive  ateighly  yea['° 
age,  without  suffering  more  or  less  under  disease  ol  tun 
part.  "  The  more  common  causes  (says  he)  of  innanv 
roation  of  the  prostate  gland  are,  full  living  nt  every 
kind,  inebriety,  indulgence  to  excess  with  women,  » 
confined  state  of  the  bowels,  and  exposure  to  the  etieci" 
of  cold;  indeed,  whatever  increases  the  circulation  oi 
the  blood  in  these  parts  (the  genitals,  I  auppo-e)  tieyono 
the  healthy  standard,  may  become  a  cause  of  iiiflamriw 
lion  ir.  this  gland,  the  blood-vewels  of  which  loseiueu 


Pi  estate  Gland,  vol.  1,  p.  18,  19.)  If  we  are  to  credit 
another  statement,  the 'disease  occu  2™r~tiy 
either  m  persons  who  have  not  used  the  genitaftrgans 
so  much  as  nature  intended,  or  in  others  who  have  fed  a 
hie  ol  excess  -^,™  on  the  Urinary  Id  Genital 
te*)'1  ™™  U  «?  better  to  coUfST  ha 
the  etiology  0i  tins  complaint  is  unknown.  Nor  are 
r^e  tendered  much  wiser  by  conjectures  about  the  ef 
fects  ot  horse  exercise,  or  those  of  a  retarded  venous 
circulation  in  old  subjects,  in  creating  a  tende^y  to°he 
disease  I  have  known  several  perlo.is  afflS,  w  o 
had  led  very  sedentary  Jives.  ' 

I  am  afraid  that  the  observation  formerly  made  bv 
Mr.  Hunter  still  continues  true,  which  is, 
cure  lor  the  scirrhous  enlargement  of  the  'prostate  g tend 
not.yel  discovered.   But  though  such  is  ihe  facffi 
gery  ,s  undoubtedly  capable  ot^ffording  a  great  deal 
of  re hef,  so  as  to  lengthen  the  patient's  daysfand  ren 
der  them  much  more  comfortable.     This  is  accm 
phshed  principally  by  anodyne  medicines"  and  ,  ! 

.l^upatle"t  s  water>  when  ^  cannot  void  i,  him 
sell  either  at  all,  or  but  i  in  perfectly,  and  wit , 
derable  straming  and  suffering.  As  .temporary  rehef 
from  pain,  and  also  as  a  means  of  removine  snasm 
opiate  clysters  should  be  administered  "nee  offi a' 
^.-(Hunter,  p.  174.)  Scrofulous  enlargements  of 
the  prostate  gland,  occurring  in  younger  S  are 
probably  more  under  the  control  of  judic ou i  treat 
™*\  Thus,  Mr.  Hunter  informs  us  that  in  several 
cases  he  had  seen  hemlock  of  service.  « It  was  riven 
upon  a  supposition  of  a  scrofulous  habit.  On  the  same 
principle  (he  adds),  I  have  recommended  Sea-bath7g 
and  have  seen  considerable  advantages  from  it  and  in 
two  cases,  a  cure  of  some  standing."  I„  one  case  burm 
sponge  had  reduced  the  swelling ;  and h  another  tie 
same  eftect  was  produced,  and  he  irritab ky of  he 
bladder  lessened,  by  means  of  a  seton  in  the  perineum 
A  Her  the  ilea  hng  of  the  seton,  however,  the  systems 

food  TAa"d  on  3  l,ini  of  lhe  pIan  a^i"'  S 

good  effects  were  notexperienced  froth  it.  Some  years 
ago,  I  attended  a  gentleman  under  Mr.  Lawrence  who 
w«  trying  the  effect  of  an  issue  in  the  «amc  saaaUon 

Iull\eZ  '"I*** lUe  "ilu,ie  W^W"  =um  conio  see  ™ 
iuU)  have '  been  very  commonly  prescribed,  as  an  eligi 
Die  alterative.  Sir  Everard  Home  mentions  an  hi 
stance  in  which  suppositories  of  opium  and  hemlock 
passed  up  the  fundament  and  allowed  to  dissol  ve here 
gave  more  relief  than  any  other  plan  ;  not  on  y  lessen 

^t^Pz>£r^ a  ^^°»  o?tchne 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  enlargement  of  the  middle 

S„f  h"  th -'e  ,S«n°  aJ,S0,u,e  obstruction  to  the  pa  ! 
sageoi  the  unnes  Sir  Everard  recommends  bleeding 
from  the  loins,  opiate  Clysters,  and  the  pulv  ipecac 

70.)    The  tepid  bath,  the  use  of  which  he  foruieilv  ad- 
vised, he  now  condemns,  as  a  practice  «  as  little  applica- 
ble to  tins  disease,  as  putting 'the  head  in  warn?water 
would  be  to  remove  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy   if  any 
anp  icat.ons  are  to  be  made  to  the  parts,  they  should  be 
such  as  produce  cold."-  ( Vol.  2,  p.  83.)   In  this"ta<£ 
lie  observes  that  catheters  and  bougies  sho  d  onffo 
talfick  ta?  1'l,tro<ll!ced'  rao,e  es^a»y  those  of  them™ 
2hKh  S  '    106  lhey  p,oduce  a  deS'  ee  of  disturbance 
which  the  parts  are  not  in  a  state  to  bear,  and  if  un- 
6k  Iful lyemployed,  they  will  increase  the  swelling  and 
bring  on  a  complete  retention  of  urine.    Sir  Everard  is 
an  advocate  for  keeping  the  bowels  open,  for  which 
purpose  he  prefers  the  infusion  and  tincture  of  senna 
with  the  tart,  ate  of  Po.ash.-(^.  2,  p.  84.)    If  in  de- 
fiance of  these  means,  the  patient  becomes  unable  to 
make  any  water  or  although  able  to  pass  a  few  ounces 
is  every  hour  obliged  to  make  the  attempl mid  aftef 
much  s  raining,  discharges  only  the  same  qua itils  Sir 
Everard  directs  a  flex.ble  gUm  catheter,  withou  a  siile 
to  be  passed  into  the  bladder,  in  the'genS  ,nan  er 
possib  e.   This  instrument  is  to'be  kept  in.roduced  v"  tl 
the  catheter  bracelet,  or  retainer,  made  and  sold  by  Mr 
We.ss,  of  the  Strand,  and  the  water  drawn  off  atWn 

?u  TeX*h  "0t  °n'y  m  l['e  first  ^"'Ptoms  go  off  but 
till  the  bladder  can  retain  the  urine  for  the  usual  cnctri 
of  tune,  and  what  is  voided  has  the  appearance  of 
healthy  urine  If,  when  the  catheter  is  withdrawn  the 
patient  should  not  be  able  to  empty  his  bladder,  it  must 
be  reintroduced,  and  after  six  or  seven  days  taken  out 
again.    When  the  disease  is  somewhat" more  advanced 
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and  the  patient  cannot  keep  tijrfiself  quiet,  the  abb«e 
practice  ol  course  cannot  be  adopted, ^and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  pass  the  calheter  three  or  lour  times  a  dav 
Buf  even  m  such  a  case,  when  irritation  is  b,ouSh«>n 
by  accidental  circumstances,  Sir  Everard  recommends 
keeping  the  instrument  in  the  blaster  until  the  attack 
has  subsided.-^.  2,  p.  92,  96.)    This  gentleman 
finds  lhat  for  cases  of  diseased  prostate,  the  common 
flexible  gum  catheiers,  originally  made  straight,  are 
disadvantageous,  as  it  is  a  long  while  before  they  can 
lie  made  to  keep  a  permanent  curved  form.    "  When 
(says  he)  the  curvature  of  the  catheter  is  no  part  of  its 
original  formation,  although  it  mav  have  been  produced 
by  being  long  kept  in  a  curved  state,  yet,  when  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  bladder,  it  gradually  returns  to 
its  straight  form  by  being  moistened,  and  when  it  has 
acquired  it,  the  point  is  no  longer  kept  directed  upwards 
in  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  but  is  constantly  pressing 
against  the  posterior  coats,  pushing  itself  out  of  the 
urethra,  and  the  irritation  it  gives  the  muscular  coat  of 
he  bladder  will  often  be  the  means  of  its  being  expelled 
by  a  spasm  with  considerable  violence."— (On Diseases 
oj  the  Prostate  Gland,  vol.  2,  chap.  5.)    Sir  Everard 
farther  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Weiss,  No.  33,  in  the  Strand 
has  at  length  succeeded  in  making  flexible  gum  cathe- 
ters, ongmally  curved,  so  that  they  always  retain  their 
shape.   Their  polish  is  great,  and  they  can  be  had  of- 
any  size:  they  are  also  made  particularly  strong,  as  a 
quality  necessary  to  secure  them  from  being  broken  in 
violent  attacks  of  spasm.    Sir  Everard  states,  that  he 
has  kept  them  fifteen  days  in  the  bladder,  without  their 
being  spoiled  by  the  urine  or  mucus;  whereas,  com- 
mon French  and  English  catheters  become  in  a  shorter 
period  so  rough  as  to  be  unfit  for  farther  use.  Metal 
catheters,  he  asserts,  should  never  be  employed  but  in 
cases  of  necessity,  where  the  patient  cannot  be  relieved 
by  milder  means.-(F0/.  2,  p.  87.)    To  such  instru- 
ments he  ascribes  the  frequently-noticed  ulceration  of 
the  middle  lobe,  the  abrasion  of  iu,  surface,  the  wounds 
through  its  substance,  the  general  inflammation  of  the 
whole  internal  membrane  of  the  bladder,  and  quick  de- 
struction of  the  patient's  life.   The  gum  catheter,  how- 
everts  to  be  as  large  as  the  urethra  will  easily  admit 
in  order  that  it  may  more  readily  disengage  itself  at  the 
turns  into  the  bladder.— (To?.  1,  p  75  )  C 
According  to  Desault,  a  large  catheter  generally  an- 
swers better  than  a  small  one,  and  it  mav  either  be  of 
silver  or  elastic  gum.    The  latter,  though  the  best  for 
the  purpose  of  being  kept  in  the  passagl,  he  says,  has 
not  always  sufficient  firmness  to  get  through  ihe  ob- 
struction in  the  canal,  not  even  with  the  aid  of  a  stilet 
In  this  respect,  a  silver  catheter  is  sometimes  prefera- 
ble.  But  whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  catheter  em 
ployed  it  generally  passes  as  far  as  the  prostate  with 
perfect  facility,  where  it  is  stopped,  not  only  by  the  nar- 
rowness, but  also  by  the  new  curvature  of  the  passage 
For  the  prostate  cannot  be  enlarged,  without  pushing 
forwards  and  upwards,  or  to  one  side,  that  portion  of  hi 
urethra  behind  which  it  is  situated.   This  circumstance^ 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  in  regulating  the  leneth  and 
direction  of  the  beak  of  the  cathlter,  which  should  also 
be  longer,  have  a  more  considerable,  curvature,  and  be 

rX^i6™6,  ?  lhetimeof  its  introduction  than  in 
other  cases  of  obstruction  in  the  urethra 

r„i»ri,!Vr"lnfJ)f  theProstate  gland,  Mr.  Hey  has  parti- 
ei,i//Tt,ed  °Ut  0ne  a°vantage,  which  belongs  to 
elastic  catheters,  viz.  that  their  curvature  may  he  in- 

waf  intr^H 'le-they  iu  ,he  urcthra"  This  gemleman 
whLJ "^TB  ,an  e'astic  gum  catheter  in  a  patient, 
Z™i  J,°StS-e  gland  was  much  enlarged,  and  finding 
TrZ,  t0hbsl"!ctI?n  "ear  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  he  with- 
hew  thestileUndoing  which,  he  accidentally  repressed 
he  tube,  winch  then  went  into  the  bladder.  In  fact, 
ne  tound  that  theactof  withdrawing  the  stilet  increases 
the  curvature,  and  lifts  up  the  point  of  the  catheter 
—{Fract.  Obs.  in  Surgery,p.  399,  edit.  2.)  For  farther 
remarks  connected  with  this  subject,  see  the  articles 
Catheter,  and  Urine,  Retention  of.  Sir  Everard  Home 
states  with  confidence,  that  if  the  symptoms  of  the 
foregoing  disease  be  prevented  in  their  early  stage  from 
increasing  by  the  treatment  which  he  has  recommended, 
the  disease  will  get  well.— (See  J.  Hunter's  Treatise 
on  the  Venereal  Disease,  p.  169,  <?-c.  2d  ed.  ito.  Lond. 
1788.  Saillie's  Morbid  Anatomy.  P.  J.  Desault 
(Euvres  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  220,  <S-c.  8vo.  Paris,  1803.  Sir 
Everard  Home,  on  Diseases  of  the  Prostate  Gland 
2  vols.  8oo.  Lond.  1811—1818.    Also  On  Strictures', 
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2  vols.  8vo.  2d  ed.  1805 — 1S21.  C.  Bell,  On  the  Muscles 
of  the  Ureters,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3.  J.  Shaw, 
On  the  Structure  of  the  Prostate  Gland,  in  C.  Bell's 
.fyrgical  Obs.  vol.  l,8vo.  1816.  E.J1.  Lloyd,On  Scro 
fula,  p.  107,  be.  8vo.  Lond.  1821.  ./.  Howship,  Practi 
cal  Obs.  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  ire.  8vo. 
Lond.  1816.  ./.  Wilson,  On  the  Male  Urinary  and 
Genital  Organs,  8vo.  Lond.  1821.  J.  Howship,  On 
Complaints  affecting  the  Secretion  and  Excretion  of 
Urine,  Lond.  1823.) 

PSEUDOSYPIIILIS.  (From  xpev&tis,  false,  and  sy 
vhilis,  the  venereal  disease.)  Disease  resembling  the 
venereal,  but  not.  really  of  this  nature.— (See  Venereal 

Disease.)   ■ 

PSOAS  ABSCESS.  See  Lumbar  Ms  cess. 
PSORIASIS.  Scaly  Tetter.  A  disease  ot  the  order 
squama:,  in  Dr.  Baieman's  Synopsis.  It  is  attended 
with  more  or  less  roughness  and  scaliness  ot  the  cu- 
ticle, and  a  subjacent  redness.  The  skin  is  often  di- 
vided by  deep  fissures ;  and  the  complaint  is  generally 
attended  with  constitutional  disorder,  and  liable  to 
cease  and  return  at  certain  seasons.  For  a  particular 
account  of  its  varieties  and  treatment,  sec  the  above 

WPS0R0PHTHALMY.  (From  i^wpa,  the  itch,  and 
Wa\m,  an  inflammation  of  the  eye.)  An  inflamma- 
tion of  Hie  eyelids,  attended  with  ulcerations  which 
itch  very  much.  Beer  actually  understands  by  the  ex- 
pression, such  a  disease,  from  the  sudden  repression  of 
fhe  itch  or  the  infection  of  those  para  with  psoric 
matter.-(/.eArcixm  den  Mgenkr.  b. 1,  v-  5660  Wei 
]er  not  only  adopts  the  same  notion,  but  makes  an  act 
dition  to  it,  by  extending  the  term  also  to  cases  in 
which  the  eyelids  are  affected  vvith  psoriasis,  pomgo 
and  impetigines.-(Jl/«uKai  of  the  Diseases  o}  the  Eye, 
vol  2T2I4.)  By  psorophthulmy,  the  late  Mr.  Ware 
mean  a  case  in  which  the  inflammation  of  the  eyelids 
"  attended  with  an  ulceration  of  their  edges,  upon 
which  a  glutinous  matte  lodges,  incrusts,  and  becomes 
ha  d  so  that  in  sleep,  when  they  have  been  long  n 
co3  ?act°they  become**,  adherent  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  without  pain.  He  has  remarked,  that  the 
Sation  in  the  psorophlhalmy  is  usuahy .confined  o 
the  ed«es  of  the  eyelids  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  seen  to 
exLnd  over  their  whole  external  surface  and  even  0 
excoriate  the  greater  part  of  the  cheek.  In  cases  of  the 
Sterkind,  thi  inflammation  which  accompanies  them 
ha  often  much  the  appearance  of  an  erysipelas,  and 
will  rece  ve  most  relief  from  cooling  applications.  1  he 
^oTtodtrine  ointment,  wllich  will  hereafter  be  re- 
commended,  must  in  such  instances  be  deferred  until 
thT irritability  of  the  skin  is  in  a  good  degree  abated 

«  Tl  is  disorder  is  also  sometimes  attended  with  a 
contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  eyelid  ;  in  conse- 
re  ?e  of  which,  that  lid  is  drawn  down  and  themner 
mrt  turne "outwards,  so  as  to  form  a  red,  fleshy,  and 
Ct  disagreeable  appearance,  called  ectropium.  When- 
ever Sappens,  it  proves  the  complaint  to  be  of  the 
most  obstinate  na  ure ;  though  it  is  general y  removed 
b7  he  cur"  of  the  psorophlhalmy,  which  is  the  occasion 
nf  it"— {Remarks  on  Ophthalmy,  be.  p.  1U)  »lr- 
Ware  recommended  for  the  cure  of  this  disease  the  un- 
ouenuim  hydrargyri  nitrati  melted  and  rubbed  with 
fhe  eTof  the  fore  finger,  or  the  point  of  a  small  pencil 
\     h  in  n  the  ed^es  of  the  affected  eyelids  every  nigh 
nXdt  me    1  plas  er  of  ceratum  album  was  then  put 
o  «  the  evehds  to  keep  then,  from  adhenng  together 
^Lv  stm  adhered  in  the  morning,  they  were  cleaned 
;^T'Li  k\nd  butter  well  mixed  together.    In  a  few 
r^Ti,  necLary  to  touch  the  ulcers  formed  on  the 
«Ja  f  the  eySid,  after  the  small-pox,  with  the  argen- 
9?  ln.  Iy  when  the  "lobe  of  the  eye  is  inflamed, 
t^f^J^o^A  applied,  as  directed  in 
the  vinous .  tint* ure  o ^op.um '       ^  ^  a, 
the  article  OpAt/tah»2/-   J        perpetual  blister,  and 
SS^S^ „eceLary.-(See  Ware  on 

derable  stress  upon  the  nexe  y  a 
itchy  places  he  ditecto  to  be     u  we„  drf  ^ 

tepid  infusion  of  scora'u. n,  skin  are  thus 

When  the  uneas ™' l°"c  preceding  intusi„u 
quite  removed, ,  Bee  a  ^  1)roportion  being  at 

some  of  the  sulphured  o po      -  This    lan  |g  l0 

first  small,  and  gradual  y         g         an(,  ,„  b 
*'ta«  the  subjacent  skin  yet 
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red  and  sensible,  and  sometimes  moist ;  in  this  able,  a 
small  bit  of  the  annexed  salve  may  be  smeared  with  a 
camel-hair  pencil  along  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and 
upon  the  affected  points  of  the  skin ;  B;.  Bulyrl  r«en- 
tis  insulsi,  ?S3.  Cupri  sulphatis,  gr.  x.  Camphors, 
er  iv  Tutiffi  ptt.  gr.  vj.  Misce.  II  the  disease  prove 
obstinate,  Beer  recommends  Hufeland's  salve,  which 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  fresh  butler,  yellow  wax,  and 
the  pulv.  hydrarg.  nitrico-oxydi  rubr. ;  and,  in  still 
more  inveterate  cases,  Janin's  eye-salve,  which  he 
says  must  rarely  be  used  oftener  than  every  other  day. 
In  the  psorophlhalmy,  conjectured  by  Beer  to  depend 
upon  the  sudden  cure  of  the  itch,  he  states,  that  internal 
medicines  are  necessary,  as  antimoniahs  joined  with 
suipliur  and  camphor.  He  also  praises  sulphur  buths, 
and  irritating  the  part  of  the  skm  where  the  itch  hns 
receded  bv  the  application  of  antimoiiial  ointment ;  or, 
if  such  'part  should  be  very  far  from  iheeyesjie  ad 
vises  such  ointment  lo  be  rubbed  on  the  skin  behind 
the  ears.  Attention  to  diet  is  particularly  enjoined, 
and  ealin»  pork,  lard,  and  substances  difficult  ol  diges- 
tion is  prohibited.— (B.  1,  P- 569,  i-c.) 

PTERYGIUM.  (Dim.ot  vripvl;  a  wing.)  AsScnrpa 
remarks,  surgeons  usually  apply  the  term  "  pterygium" 
to  that  preternatural,  reddish,  ash-coloured,  triangular 
little  membrane  which  most  frequently  grows  trom  the 
internal  angle  of  the  eye,  near  the  caruncula  lachry 
malis  and  gradually  extends  over  the  cornea,  so  as  to 
cause  considerable  impediment  to  vision. 

The  disease,  however,  presents  itself  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  s'emitranspat  ent  thin  grayish  membrane, 
not  furnished  with  many  visible  vessels ;  and  some- 
times as  a  thick,  red,  fibrous  mass,  very  like  muscle, 
being  very  prominent  even  on  the  cornea,  where  it 
seems  to  terminate  in  a  substance  like  tendon,  and  it 
is  observed  to  be  pervaded  by  numerous  blood-vessels. 
The  first  is  ,the  pterygium  tenue  of  Beer ;  the  second, 
the  pterygium  crassum  [Lehre  von  den  Augnnkr.  b.i, 
p.  636),  or  the  membranous  and  fleshy  pterygia  of  other 

W  Though  the  pterygium  most  commonly  proceeds  from 
the  internal  angle  (also  Beer,  b.  2,  p.  637),  sometimes  it 
arises  from  the  external  one,  and  in  rare : instances  from 
the  superior  or  inferior  hemisphere  of  the  eyeball. 
But  whatever  be  its  origin,  its  figure  is  invariably  that 
of  a  triangle,  with  its  base  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  and 
its  apex  more  or  lessadvanced  "ver  il-ecornea ,tow.«h 
its  centre,  and  that  of  the  pupil.  Indeed,  there  are  a 
few  cases  in  which  two  or  three  pterygia  of  different 
si^es  occur  on  the  same  eye,  and  are  arranged  r  d 
its  circumference  at  interspaces  of  various  biead a. 
Their  points  are  directed  towards  the  cen re  of 
cornea  where,  if  they  unfortunately  cottjoin,t«^ole 
of  that  transparent  membrane ^becomes ;«'V^'»  an 
opaque  v  eil,  and  a  total  loss  of  sight  is  the 
The  occurrence  of  more  than  one  Pterygmmm  the 
same  eye  is  very  rare:  Beer,  in  all  his practiw 1 et 
with  but  two  cases  of  double  pterygium,  and  with  only 
one  of  three  pterygia  on  the  eye.-(fl.  A  P-  °*°-> 

According  to  Scarpa     whose  observations  appiy 
chfeflyiot^ 

varicose  ophthalmy,  with  relaxation  and  thickening 
of  the  conjunctiva,  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and the  ptt 
rygium,  only  differ  in  the  degree  of  tl  e  disease,  hi 
reality,  all  the  three  complaints  consist  ot  s  more  or 
less  extensive  varicose  state  of  the  vwels  , 0  ^e  con 
junctiva,  combined  witli  a  degree  of  preternatural  re- 
laxation and  thickening  of  tha t  "1cln^a"epT.raordiriarT 
In  chronic  varicose  ophthalmy,  the  tMM 
amplitude  and  knottiness  of  the  vessels  the  flaccid* 
and  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  are  ImWdtoW 
white  of  the  eye.   In  opacity  of  the  cornea  cerutt 
veins  even  dilate,  and  become  kno  ty  to r  som .  vv ay 
over  that  delicate  layer  of  the  conjunct ,va  whW 1  « 
continued  over  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  In    e  ptery^ 
gium  an  extraordinary  swelhng  of  this  sul Mte 1  mem 
manous  expansion  is  added  to  the  varicose  s  ate  ot  .« 
veins.    Hence  the  pterygium  seems  a  first  I  *  »  * 
membrane  formed  on  the  cornea,  while  it  is  re,  iiy  1. 
tiling  more  than  the  delicate  cpntinua  .on  ^*Jff 
Junctiva  just  mentioned,  deprived  of  Us 
and  degenerated  in  consequence  of  chronic ;  "I'1'  ''a  m» 
into  a  thick  opaque  membrane,  on  which  there  "»  » 
plexus  of  varicose  blood-vessels.  Conseque  ntly,  mm* 
case  of  pterygium,  there  is  no  new  production,  b  it  onif 
an  alteration  of  one  of  the  thin  transparent  membranef 
which  naturally  cover  the  eye.  The  following  circuoi 
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•lance  illustrates,  says  Scarpa,  the  veracity  of  the  pre- 
ceding statement.  The  incipient  pterygium  may  be 
cured  in  the  same  manner  as  opacity  of  the  cornea,  viz. 
by  merely  cutting  off  that  portion  of  it  which  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotica,  with- 
out detaching  the  whole  of  it  from  the  surface  of  the 
former  membrane;  just  as  is  practised  in  the  opacity 
of  the  cornea,  in  order"  to  destroy  the  communication 
of  the  varicose  veins  of  the  conjunctiva  with  their 
trunks,  the  ramifications  of  which  produce  and  main- 
tain the  disease. 

That  the  pterygium  is  only  the  natural,  delicate, 
transparent  expansion  of  the  conjunctiva  on  the  cornea, 
converted  for  a  certain  extent  into  a  pulpy  flaccid  vari- 
cose membrane,  may  be  inferred  (continues  Scarpa) 
from  the  folds  which  the  pterygium  and  conjunctiva 
form  at  the  same  time,  when  the  morbid  eye  is  turned 
towards  the  Origin  of  the  disease.  The  same  inference 
is  equa'Ily  deducible  from  the  tension  occasioned  in 
both  these  parts  whenever  the  eye  is  moved  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  We  become  still  more  convinced  of 
the  fact  on  observing,  that  in  the  first  position  of  the 
eye,  both  the  pterygium  and  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  conjunctiva  (which  is  equally  relaxed,  varicose, 
and  reddish,  may  be  easily  taken  hold  of  with  a  small 
pair  of  forceps  and  raised  together  in  the  form  of  a 
fold.- 

Sir.  Guthrie  does  not  agree  with  Scarpa,  that  chronic 
varicose  ophlhaliny  with  relaxation  and  thickenint;  of 
the  conjunctiva,  nebula  of  the  cornea,  and  pterygium 
are  diseases  differing  only  in  degree.  On  the  contrary, 
he  asserts  that  a  true  pterygium  is  very  rarely  the  conr 
sequence  of  chronic  inflammation.  The  nebula,  he  ob- 
serves, is  never  of  the  spear-formed  shape  of  the  ptery- 
gium, but  always  irregular,  its  progress  rather  from  than 
towards  the  cornea,  and  the  width  of  its  base  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  latter  disease.— (See  Operative  Surgery 
of  the  Eye,  p.  128.) 

The  pterygium  is  observed  by  Mr.  Travers  to  be  most 
.prevalent  in  warm  climates. — (Synopsis^  tf-c.  p.  101.) 
It  is  also  said  to  be  most  frequent  in  old  people,  though 
Mr.  Wardrop  and  Dr.  Monteath  have  seen  it  in  very 
young  infants.— (  Welter's  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  vol.  l,p.  218.) 

The  constancy  of  the  triangular  figure  of  the  ptery- 
gium, with  its  basis  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  its 
apex  on  the  cornea,  is  one  of  its  principal  diagnostic 
characters,  by  which  the  true  disease  may  be  discri- 
minated from  every  other  soft,  fungous,  reddish  excres- 
cence obscuring  the  cornea. 

Another  distinguishing  character  of  pterygium,  as 
Scarpa  has  observed,  is  the  facility  with  which  the 
whole  of  it  may  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  raised  into  a  fold  on  the  cornea.  Every  other  kind 
of  excrescence  attached  to  this  membrane  continues 
firmly  adherent  to  it,  and  cannot  be  folded  and  raised 
from  llie  surface  of  the  cornea  in  any  manner  what- 
ever. This  particularity  is  of  tlie  highest  importance  in 
the  treatment ;  for  the  genuine  pterygium  may  be  cured 
by  simple  means,  while  fungous  excrescences  of  the 
cornea  can  only  be  radically  removed  and  perfectly 
cicatrized  with  the  utmost,  difficulty. 

Scarpa's  belief  in  the  reality  of  a  malignant  or  can- 
cerous pterygium  must  appear  a  doctrine  requiring  con- 
firmation, when  it  is  considered  that  Mr.  Travers  makes 
no  mention  of  the  disease  assuming  this  character,  and 
Beer  distinctly  states,  that  in  a  practice  of  thirty-two 
years,  he  has  cured  376  pterygia  of  various  sizes  and 
thickness,  without  one  bad  symptom  or  consequence. 
And  hence  he  justly  concludes,  that  the  disease  is 
strictly  local. — (B.  2,  p.  641.1 

The  true  benign  pterygium,  says  Scarpa,  which'Jias  a 
triangular  figure,  is  ash-coloured  or  pale- red,  is  free  from 
pain,  and  admits  of  being  raised  in  the  form  of  a  fold  on  • 
the  surface  of  the  cornea,  may  be  cured  by  cutting  the 
opaque  triangular  little  membrane  accurately  from  the 
ratface  of  the  cornea,  which  is  in  part  covered  by  it. 
But  as  the  pterygium  is  nothing  but  a.  portion  of  the 
delicate  transparent  layer  of  the  conjunctiva,  con- 
inii'd  into  a  thick,  opaque  tunic,  it  follows  that  the 
pterygium  cannot  be  removed  in  any  way  without  the 
spot  which  it  occupies  on  the  cornea  being  bereft  of  its 
natural  external  covering,  and  this  part  of  the  mem- 
brane rendered  more  or  less  opaque. 

Scarpa's  experience  enables  him  to  state,  however, 
that  the.  superficial  indelible  speck  remaining  on  the 
■cornea  after  the  removal  of  the  pterygium  is  always 


less  extensive  than  the  space  previously  occupied  by 
the  disease. 

It  is  customaiy  (says  Scarpa)  to  remove  the  ptery- 
gium by  making  the  incision  on  the  cornea,  and  ex- 
tending it  over  the  white  of  the  eye  as  far  as  the  base 
of  the  disease  reaches  on  the  conjunctiva ;  so  that 
when  the  pterygium  grows  from  the  internal  angle  of 
the  eye,  most  surgeons  continue  the  section  as  far  as 
the  caruncula.  This  practice  is  disadvantageous,  first, 
because  it  denudes  too  much  of  the  white  of  the  eye  ; 
secondly,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  large  por- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  removed  at  the  base  of  the  ptery- 
gium, and  in  consequence  of  the  direction  of  the  wound, 
the  cicatrix  in  the  white  of  the  eye  forms  an  elevated 
framum,  which,  like  a  little  cord,  keeps  the  eyeball  ap- 
proximated to  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  and  destroys 
the  freedom  of  its  motions,  particularly  towards  the  ex- 
ternal angle. 

In  the  treatment  of  pterygia  with  bases  extending  far 
in  the  white  of  the  eye,  Scarpa  prefers  detaching  them 
at  their  apex,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  cornea  with 
the  sclerotica,  and  then  to  separate  them  at  their  base  by 
a  semicircular  incision,  comprehending  one  line  in 
breadth  of  the  substance  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  made 
in  a  direction  concentrical  with  the  edge  of  the  cornea. 
Scarpa  has  observed,  that  in  this  mode  of  operating, 
the  subsequent  cure  takes  place  sooner  than  when  the 
common  method  is  adopted ;  the  cicatrix  occasions  no 
sort  of  framum,  and  the  conjunctiva,  circularly  stretcned 
by  the  cicatrix,  lies  smoothly  over  the  white  of  the  eye, 
and  loses  that  relaxation  and  varicose  state  which  he 
Considers  as  the  groundwork  of  the  pterygium.  Such 
attention,  however,  is  not  requisite  when  the  pterygium 
is  small,  and  ,its  base  does  not  extend  far  in  the  white 
of  the  eye. 

The  operator,  after  desiring  the  patient  to  move  his 
eyeball  towards  the  part  corresponding  to  the  base  of 
the  pterygium,  is  to  take  hold  of  the  membrane  with  a 
pair  of  forceps  held  in  his  left  hand,  and  pinch  it  into  a 
fold,  at  about  one  line  from  its  apex.  The  duplicature 
is  now  to  be  raised  and  drawn  out  gently,  until  a  sen- 
sation of  something  giving  way  is  felt,  which  indicates 
the  detachment  of  the  pterygium  from  the  delicate  cel- 
lular texture,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  subja- 
cent cornea.  Next,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  the 
surgeon  must  dissect  this  fold  as  closely  as  possible 
from  the  cornea,  proceeding  from  the  apex  towards  the 
base  of  the  pterygium.  The  section  being  completed 
to  u  here  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  meet,  the  fold  is  to 
be  again  elevated  still  more,  and  with  one  stroke  of 
the  scissors  the  pterygium  and  the  relaxed  portion  of 
the  conjunctiva  forming  its  base  are  to  be  detached,  as 
concentrically  and  closely  to  the  cornea  as  possible. 
This  second  incision  will  have  a  semilunar  shape,  the 
horns  of  which  ought  to  extend  two  lines  beyond  the 
relaxed  part  of  the  conjunctiva  in  following  tlie  curva 
lure  of  the  eyebaH. 

When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  surgeon  must 
promote  the  hemorrhage  by  washing  the  part  with 
warm  water,  and  then  cover  the  eye  with  dry  lint,  or 
lint  moistened  in  the  liquor  plumbi  acet.  dilutus,  kept  on 
with  a  bandage  that  does  not  make  too  much  pressure. 

If  no  particular  symptoms  arise,  such  as  pain,  tension 
of  the  eye,  considerable  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids,  it 
is  sufficient  to  wash  the  eye  and  inside  of  the  eyelids 
three  or  four  times  a  day  with  a  warm  lotion  of  mal 
lows,  and  carefully  keep  these  parts  from  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air  without  compressing  them.  If  the 
symptoms  just  mentioned  should  occur,  antiphlogistic 
treatment  must  be  adopted. 

On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  at  latest,  after  the  operation, 
all  the  surface  from  which  the  pterygium  was  cut  ap- 
pears yellowish,  and  covered  with  a  fluid  like  mucus. 
The  edges  of  the  wound,  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
conjunctiva,  assume  a  reddish  colour.  Afterward,  tlie 
surface  of  the  wound  contracts  more  and  more  daily, 
and  at  length  completely  closes. 

All  local  stimulants  are  to  be  avoided,  and  it  is  not 
till  the  wound  is  healed  that  the  zinc  collyrium,  con- 
taining a  few  drops  of  camphorated  spirit  of  wine, 
should  be  used  three  or  four  times  a  day,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obviating  the  relaxation  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
its  vessels. 

In  the  early  stage  of  pterygium,  while  the  mem 
brane  is  as  thin  as  a  cobweb,  Scarpa  considers  it  un- 
necessary to  deprive  the  cornea  of  its  natural  covering; 
and  that  it  is  quite  enough  to  cut  off  a  portion  »f  it-  in 
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order  to  intercept  all  communication  between  Hie  di- 
lated venous  ramifications  of  the  pterygium  and  the 
varicose  trunks  in  the  white  of  the  eye.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  cutting  out,  with  a  pair  of  (orceps  and 
scissors,  a  semilunar  piece  of  the  conjunctiva,  at  the 
point  where  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  conjoin,  and  ex- 
actly at  the  base  of  the  incipient  pterygium,  just  as  is 
practised  for  opacity  of  the  cornea.  The  recent  pte- 
rygium is  observed  to  disappear  gradually  after  the 
operation,  or  to  change  into  a  slight  dimness  of  the 
eornea,  extending  over  a  part  of  the  space  previous  y 
oocupied  by  the  disease.  This  opacity  is  commonly 
much  more  trivial  than  What  follows  a  cicatrix.  Acrel, 
in  his  Surgical  Observations,  mentions  having  success- 
fully treated  an  incipient  pterygium  in  this  manner. 
Scarpa  has  also  tried  the  plan  several  times  with  suc- 
cess Such  treatment  must  be  better  than  merely  making 
two  or  three  deep  cuts  or  scarifications,  in  the  mem- 
brane, near  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  as  advised  by  Beer. 
— (B  2,  p.  641.)  And  in  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  latter  method,  we  find  Beer  himself  speaking  of  the 
necessity  of  using  stimulating  applications,  like  pow- 
dered sugar,  alum,  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  &c.  it 
the  operation  is  not  of  itself  sufficient.  In  the  ptery- 
gium crassum,  Beer  recommends  the  knife  as  the  best 
means  of  cure ;  but  he  differs  essentially  from  Scarpa, 
not  merely  in  preferring  a  knife  to  the  scissors,  but  in 
beginning  the  operation  by  making  a  deep  cut  through 
the  base  of  the  pterygium  in  the  white  of  the  eye,  from 
which  point  he  continues  the  dissection  of  the  ptery- 
gium till  this  is  all  removed  as  far  as  its  apex  on  the 
cornea,  when  he  either  uses  the  knife  or  scissors,  as 
most  convenient. — (B.  1,  p.  643.) 

Mr.  Guthrie,  who  acknowledges  the  correctness  of 
Scarpa's  objections  to  removing  a  large  pterygium  to  a 
great  extent  towards  the  caruncula  lachrymahs,  adopts 
a  middle  course  between  the  methods  of  Beer  and 
Scarpa,  and  removes  half  of  the  pterygium  from  the 
apex  towards  the  base.— (Vol.  cit.  p.  130.) 

Beer  mentions,  that  it  sometimes  happens,  especially 
in  cases  of  thin  pterygia,  that  the  disease  stops  at  the 
edge  of  the  cornea,  and  spreads  no  farther  as  long  as 
the  patient  lives.— [B.%p.  641.)  Under  such  circum- 
stances, of  course,  the  complaint  will  give  no  trouble 
and  mav  be  left  to  itself,  as  particularly  advised  by  Mr, 
Travers*.— {Synopsis,  be.  p.  274.)  When,  however, 
it  encroaches  upon  the  sight,  this  gentleman  says  that 
"  it  should  be  raised  by  dissection  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  the  relaxed  portion  of 
the  membrane  removed  by  an  incision  midway  between 
the  base  of  the  pterygium  and  the  cornea,  and  concentric 
to  that  membrane."  For  farther  information,  consult ./. 
Wardrop,  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Hu- 
man Eye,  vol.  1,  p.  22,  &rc.  8vo.  Edinb.  1808.  Scarpa 
sulle  Malattie  degli  Occhi,  cap.  11.  Richtor's  An- 
fangsgr.  der  Wundarineykunst,  b.  3,  p.  141,  &cc  Got- 
tin^en,  1795.  Beer's  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p. 
636°  Src.  8vo.  JVie?i,  1817.  B.  Travers,  Synopsis  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  8vo.  Lond.  1820.  fVeller's  Ma- 
nual, vol.  1,  8vo.  Glasgow,  1821.  G.  J.  Guthrie  on 
the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  124,  <$-c.  8vo. 
Lond.  1823.  m  , 

PTOSIS.  (From  irhroy,  to  fall  down.)  Ble.pharop- 
tosis.  An  inability  of  raising  the  upper  eyelid.  Ac- 
cording to  Beer,  ptosis  always  arises  from  a  consider- 
able relaxation  and  extension  of  the  common  integu- 
ments of  the  upper  eyelid,  which  hang  down  in  a  kind 
of  fold  over  the  fissure  of  the  closed  palpebral,  and 
when  the  levator  muscle  has  been  more  or  less  weak- 
ened by  the  same  causes  which  have  produced  this 
state  of  the  skin,  the  weight  of  the  redundant  integu- 
ments prevents  the  eyelid  from  being  properly  opened 
Hence,  when  the  patient  tries  to  raise  the  eyelid,  the 
efforts  of  the  levator  muscle  may  be  seen ;  but  the  ob- 
ject cannot  be  perfectly  accomplished.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  inability  of  raising  the  upper  eyelid,  the 
patient  has  not  the  slightest  ailment;  the  eye  is  not  at 
all  red,  though,  when  opened,  it  does  not  bear  the  light 
well  on  account  of  not  being  accustomed  to  the  stimu- 
lus •  no  stillicidinm  lachrymarum  is  observable ;  and  ihe 
ede'e  of  the  eyelid,  with  all  the  eyelashes  quite  dry,  is 
seln  directly  the  part  is  elevated  with  the  thumb. 
When  the  relaxed  fold  of  the  skin  is  taken  hold  ol  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  without  pulling  or 
stretching  it,  but  only  just  so  as  to  take  off  the .weight 
opposed  to  the  levator  muscle  by  the  redundance  of 
sk  n,  the  patient  is  immediately  able  to  raise  the  cvelid  J 
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without  any  difficulty ;  but  as  soon  as  the  surgeon  re 
llnquishes  his  hold  of  the  skin,  the  part  falls  down* 
again.  The  relaxed  fold  of  skin  is  sometimes  si. 
tuated  rather  over  the  outer  commissure  than  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eyelid,  in  which  case,  the  lauer  part  can  be 
opened  towards  the  nasal  commissure,  and  the  eyeball 
becomes  habitually  rotated  towards  the  nose  for  the 
purpose  of  vision,  whereby  strabismus  and,  if  the  dis- 
order be  not  soon  rectified,  an  obliquity  of  sight  are 
occasioned.  j  , 

A  prolapsus  of  the  upper  eyelid,  Beer  observes,  may 
be  the  consequence  of  any  inflammation  of  the  pan, 
accompanied  with  considerable  oedema  or  ccchymosis 
as  happens  from  severe  wounds  of  the  forehead,  eye, 
brow,  or  the  eyelid  itself,  particularly  when  no  attempt 
is  made  to  unite  the  parts  by  the  first  intention.  The 
infirmity  may  also  be  the  consequence  of  ophthalmy, 
that  has  been  either  long  neglected  or  badly  treated 
with  relaxing  poultices;  and  it  is  said,  that  scrofulous 
patients  have  a  disposition  to  the  complaint.— [Beer, 
b.  2, p.  109— 111.) 

The  case,  as  described  by  this  author,  may  be  cured 
by  the  excision  of  a  long  slip  of  skin  from  the  eyelid, 
just  broad  enough  for  the  removal  of  the  redundant 
quantity.   For  taking  hold  of  the  portion  of  integu- 
ments, Beer  employs  forceps,  the  extremities  of  which 
are  broad,  with  a  somewhat  concave  edge.  As  much 
of  the  superfluous  skin  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  and  raised 
as  will  enable  the  patient  to  open  the  eyelid,  which  cir- 
cumstance is  the  criterion  of  the  quantity  selected  for 
the  removal  being  enough.   The  excision  may  then  be 
performed  with  scissors,  as  Beer  directs,  or  with  a 
knife,  as  others  may  prefer ;  and  the  wound  is  to  be 
closed  with  a  suture.   The  slip  of  skin  chosen  for  re- 
moval should  not  be  too  near  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  for 
then  the  skin  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  wound  would  be 
loo  narrow  for  the  application  of  the  suture.— (Beer,  b. 
2  p.  115.)    Some  writers  refer  particular  casesof  ptosis 
altogether  to  paralysis  of  the  levator,  and  other  in- 
stances to  spasm  of  the  orbicular  muscle.  When  the 
disease  depends  on  paralysis,  it  is  mostly  an  effect  of 
apoplexy,  upon  the  relief  of  which  its  cure  also  de. 
pends.   The  treatment  directed  particularly  against 
the  paralytic  affection  of  the  levator,  consists  in  fre- 
quently bathing  the  eye  and  surrounding  parts  with 
,  oM  spring  water,  and  rubbing  the  eyelid  and  eyebrow 
with  the  camphor  liniment,  to  which  a  little  of  the 
tinctura  lytta:  is  added.   The  shower  bath,  bark,  and 
other  tonics  are  also  indicated.   If  these  means  fail,  an 
issue  may  be  made  with  the  moxa  or  potassa,  between 
the  mastoid  process  and  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  kept  open 
two  or  three  weeks.   The  cure  of  spasmodic  ptosis, 
which  is  rather  a  symptom  of  other  diseases,  like  hys- 
teria, chorea,  worms,  &c.  than  a  distinct  affection,  con- 
sists in  the  removal  of  the  original  complaint.  How- 
ever, generally  speaking,  anti-spasmodic  medicines; 
blisters  on  the  temple,  or  behind  the  ear;  an  issue  be, 
tween  the  mastoid  process  and  angle  of  the  jaw,  as  re- 
commended by  J.  A.  Schmidt,  on  account  of  some  ner- 
vovis  ramifications  of  the  third  branch  of  the  filth  pair, 
which  give  twigs  to  the  eyelids  lying  in  that  situation , 
and  fomenting  and  bathing  the  eye,  eyelids,  and  ta.ee 
with  a  decoction  of  poppy-heads  and  acuta ;  are  ine 
means  which  merit  the  consideration  ot  tne  piacu 
tioner.— (See  Richter's  Anfangsgr.  der  WiiMarin.  t>. 
4,  p.  488,  8oo.  3d  edit.  Got,..  lf?02.   J.  A.  Schmidt,  in 
Abhandl.  der  Konigl.  Med.  Chir.  Jos.  Acad,  zu  men, 
b.  2,  p.  3G5, 1801 .    Wcller's  Manual,  Translby  Mo* 
tealh,  vol.  1,  p.  97,  Src.  8vo.  Glasgow,^- 
Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  109,  «-e.  8M 
men,  1817.    G.  J.  Guthrie,  Operative  Surgery  o] 
the  Eye,  p.  41,  <S-e.  8vo.  Lond.  1823.) 

[PULSATION. — (See  Abdomen.)  Mr.  Loudon,  oi 
Leamington  Spa,  did  me  the  favour  of  transmitting  ro 
ine  last  sprine.  some  particulars  of  a  case  where  ine 
pulsations  of  the  aorta  against  a  diseased  liver,  wn  on 
had  extended  itself  into  the  epigastrium,  und  wnw» 
during  life,  was  manifested  by  a  well-defined  tu- 
mour at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  were  mistaken  oy 
several  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  in  the  netgn- 
bourhood  of  Leamington,  as  indicative  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  aorta  immediately  behind  the  stomacn. 
Dissection  proved  the  vessel  to  be  perfectly  soiino. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  such  cases  as  explained  iu 
this  Dictionary  nhould  bewell  remembered  in  practice 
—Pref.]  _T,  ' 

PUNCTURED  WOUNDS.   See  Wounii. 
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PUPIL.  When  the  opening  in  the  centre  of  the 
Ins  is  preternaturally  large,  and  this  organ  more  or  less 
deprived  of  its  power  of  motion,  the  disease  is  tech- 
nically named  mydriasis,  which  is  either  symptomatic 
or  idiopathic.  The  first  form  of  the  complaint,  as 
Weller  observes,  is  exemplified  in  cases  of  hydroce- 
phalus, hydrophthalmia,  pressure  on  the  brain  from 
various  causes,  worms,  amaurosis,  &c.  The  second 
often  presents  itself  as  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  iris  ; 
a  state  frequently  induced  by  the  application  of  cer- 
tain narcotics,  like  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus.  Con- 
genital cases  of  mydriasis  are  also  met  with,  as  well 
as  instances  brought  on  by  a  long  residence  in  dark- 
ness. A  dilat  tion  of  the  pupil  may  likewise  be  the 
consequence  of  an  adhesion  of  the  uvea  to  the  ante- 
rior capsule  of  the  lens.  When  the  retina  continues 
sensible,  the  inconveniences  produced  by  mydriasis, 
are  intolerance  of  light,  complete  blindness  in  the  day- 
time, and  in  the  end  amaurotic  mischief,  occasioned 
by  the  irritation  of  the  immoderate  quantity  of  the 
rays  of  light  admitted  within  the  eye.  The  kind  of 
prognosis,  and  the  mode  of  treatment,  must  often  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  primary  affection,  of  which 
many  cases  of  mydriasis  are  only  symptomatic.  Of 
course,  the  original  disorder  must  always  be  cured,  if 
possible.  When  mydriasis  appears  to  rise  from  pa- 
ralysis of  the  iris,  blisters  may  be  applied  over  the 
eyebrows,  and  the  same  remedies  tried  which  are  usu- 
ally employed  in  other  local  paralytic  disorders.  The 
entrance  of  too  much  light  into  the  eye  may  be  mode- 
rated with,  shades  and  tubulated  spectacles. 

The  case  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  preceding  is 
a  preternaturally  contracted,  more  or  less  immoveable 
state  of  the  pupil,  termed  myosis.   According  to  Wel- 
ler, it  is  sometimes  congenital.   It  is  often  met  with  as 
a  symptom  of  other  disorders,  especially  ophthalmy, 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  phrenitis,  concussion 
of  the  brain,  &c.   Persons  whose  business  is  to  be 
looking  at  small  shining  objects,  as  watchmakers,  often 
acquire  a  myosis  from  habit,  and  they  cannot  be  cured 
of  it,  unless  they  avoid  the  causes  which  brought  it 
on,  keep  themselves  in  a  darkish  room,  and  use  a  green 
shade  or  tubulated  spectacles.— (See   Welter's  Ma- 
nual, Src.  Transl.  by  Monteath,  vol.  2,  p.  54.)  It  is  no 
ticed  by  Beer,  that  myosis,  when  a  sequel  of  oph- 
thalmy, is  less  obvious  than  most  other  consequences 
of  ocular  inflammation;  for  though  the  iris  is  mo- 
tionless, and  the  pupil  considerably  diminished,  this 
opening  is  perfectly  clear  and  black,  and  not  drawn 
out  of  its  usual  position,  nor  its  pupillary  edge  in  the 
slightest  degree  angular.    The  patient,  though  he  is 
continually  complaining  of  weakness  of  sight,  is  able 
to  distinguish  (with  some  trouble  indeed)  even  the 
smallest  objects  in  the  daytime,  and  in  very  light  sv 
(nations;  but  his  sight  is  evidently  worse  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  in  darkish  places  in  the  daytime;  for. 
when  both  his  eyes  are  affected,  he  is  in  the  dusk 
nearly  blind,  and  can  scarcely  find  his  way.  Beer 
remarks,  that  almost  every  considerable  internal  oph- 
thalmy, or  iritis,  however  favourably  the  disorder  may 
be  cured,  and  the  eyesight  restored,  always  leaves 
after  it  more  or  less  contraction  of  the  pupil,  which  af- 
fection, though  not  the  least  portion  of  coagulating 
lymph  can  be  perceived  in  the  posterior  chamber,  is 
combined  with  a  partial  or  complete  immobility  of  the 
iris.    Beer  assures  us,  that  every  expedient  which  he 
has  yet  tried  for  the  permanent  removal  of  this  com- 
plaint has  failed,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  thus  pro- 
duced beipg  but  temporary.    And  with  respect  to  the 
most  powerful  narcotics,  he  states,  that  in  two  cases 
they  were  worse  than  useless,  as  they  caused  a  still 
greater  contraction  of  the  pupil,  which,  however,  after 
a  few  hours,  resumed  its  former  diameter.  Hence, 
this  expenencedt  oculist  is  disposed  to  set  down  the 
myosis  following  internal  ophthalmy  as  an  incurable 
complaint.— (See  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  %  v. 
Sol,  ere.)  " 
The  next  case  demanding  some  notice  in  this  work 
is  a  closure  of  the  pupil  (atresia  pupillas).  Accord- 
ing to  Beer's  observations,  there  is  only  one  exception 
in  which  in  the  adult  patient  a  closure  of  the  pupil  is 
not  the  consequence  of  ophthalmy,  and  the  case  here 
signified  is  termed  a  collapse  of  the  pupil,  or  synizesis 
pupilla,  the  causes  of  which  are  said  to  be,  either  a 
very  considerable  loss  of  the  vitreous  humour  from  a 
wound  of  the  eye,  or  else  a  dissolved  or  rather  disor- 
ganized state  of  the  same  humour,  known  under  the 
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name  of  synchisis. — (Lehre,  Src.  b.  2,  p.  190.)  Every 
internal  ophthalmy,  extending  to  the  retina  and  cho- 
roides,  when  in  its  highest  degree,  is  apt  to  produce  a 
complete  closure  of  the  pupil.    However,  the  oblitera- 
tion of  this  opening  is  not  the  only  cause  of  blindness  • 
for,  long  before  this  state  of  the  iris  happens,  the  sight 
is  destroyed  by  considerable  and  frequently  irreme- 
diable injury  of  the  retina  and  neighbouring  textures, 
in  which  the  inflammation  is  directly  situated.  An 
incomplete  closure  of  the  pupil,"Beer  says,  is  still  more 
disposed  to  take  place  at  the  period  when  iritis  passes 
from  its  first  into  its  second  stage,  and  syphilitic  iritis 
is  said  to  be  particularly  apt  to  leave  after  it  this  dis- 
agreeable consequence. — (Vol.  cit.p.  191)  In  cases  of 
the  latter  description,  vision  is  not  always  quite  pie- 
vented,  but  only  more  or  less  diminished,  the  coagu- 
lating lymph  effused  in  the  posterior  chamber  bavin? 
formed  only  a  delicate,  semitransparent  web.  How- 
ever, if,  in  the  second  stage  of  the  inflammation,  such 
lymph  should  be  converted  into  a  dense  membrane, 
with  opacity  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  the  eye  then  - 
only  retains  more  or  less  perfectly  the  faculty  of  just 
distinguishing  the  light.    But  when,  in  such  a  case, 
the  patient  is  completely  insensible  of  the  difference 
between  light  and  darkness,  the  blindness,  as  in  the 
examples  mentioned  above,  is  not  owing  to  the  clo- 
sure of  the  pupil,  or  to  the  cataract,  but  to  other  mor- 
bid changes  resulting  from  the  same  inflammation 
which  caused  the  defect  in  the  pupil  itself,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  ascertained  by  peculiar  appearances  in 
the  eye.   Passing  over  obstructions  of  the  pupil  by  the 
unabsorbed  matter  of  hypopium,  and  by  the  continu- 
ance of  effused  blood  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  I 
come  to  the  case  next  noticed  by  Beer,  in  which  a- 
closure  of  the  pupil  arises  from  a  partial  adhesion  of 
the  iris  to  the  cornea  (synechia  anterior),  and  will  in- 
evitably happen,  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
iris,  or  a  great  part  or  the  whole  of  its  pupillary  edge 
protrudes  through  an  opening  in  the  cornea,  and  be- 
comes adherent  to  it.   However,  sometimes  in  these 
cases,  the  pupil  becomes  completely  obstructed,  though, 
the  protrusion  of  the  iris  is  inconsiderable,  and  its  pu- 
pillary edge  not  engaged  in  the  cicatrix;  a  circum- 
stance exemplified  when  the  cicatrix  over  the  adhe- 
rent part  or  the  iris  expands  very  much,  and  has  an 
extensive  leucomatous  surface,  so  that,  though  the 
pupil  may  be  of  considerable  size,  it  is  concealed,  and 
vision  impeded.   And  even  when  there  is  no  adhesion- 
of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  no  synechia  anterior,  as  it  is 
termed,  and  no  distortion  of  the  pupil,  a  large  dense 
cicatrix  of  the  cornea  may  obstruct  vision  by  lying  ex- 
actly over  that  aperture.    Lastly,  as  Beer  has  ex- 
plained, the  greater  part  of  the  cornea  may  be  in  an 
opaque,  spoiled  condition,  so  that  the  healthy  iris  can 
be  discerned  only  at  certain  points  behind  its  circum- 
ference, no  vestige  of  the  pupil  itself  being  distinguish- 
able; and  such  concealment  of  this  opening  may  be 
either  combined  or  not  with  a  partial  adhesion  of  the 
iris  to  the  cornea.   In  such  cases,  the  patient  can  fre- 
quently perceive  the  light  very  well. — (B.  2,  v.  194, 
195.)  ,  ■ .  . 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  is  manifest,  says  Beer, 
that  in  many  cases  of  atresia  iridis  the  prognosis 
must  be  highly  unfavourable,  and  that  no  attempt  to 
form  an  artificial  pupil  should  ever  be  made,  when  the 
patient's  blindness  proceeds  from  other  causes  besides 
the  imperforate  state  of  the  iris.  Such  an  operation, 
Beer  observes,  can  only  be  proper  when  the  blindness 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  closed  or  concealed  state  of  the 
pupil ;  when  the  different  degrees  of  light  can  be 
plainly  distinguished;  when  the  case  is  uncomplicated 
with  any  disease  of  other  important  textures  of  the 
eye,  capable  of  rendering  the  manual  proceedings  diffi- 
cult or  impracticable ;  when  the  eye  has  been  for  a 
long  lime  perfectly  free  from  inflammation  ;  when  the-  .. 
patient  is  healthy,  without  any  tendency  to  scrofula, 
syphilis,  or  gout ;  and  both  his  eyes  are  completely 
blind.— (B.  2,  p.  196.)  Some  questions  may  be  enter- 
tained respecting  this  absolute  prohibition  of  the  ope- 
ration in  unhealthy  subjects,  because  the  line  between, 
the  degrees  of  health  and  disease,  requisite  for  the 
success  of  the  operation,  is  difficult  to  specify,  and 
gout,  syphilis,  and  scrofula  are  often  vague  expres- 
sions. Yet,  no  doubt  can  exist,  I  think,  about  the  pio- 
priety  of  Beer's  advice,  never  to  attempt  the  forma 
tion  of  an  artificial  pupil,  when  the  patient  enjoy» 
vision  with  One  of  his  eyes ;  for,  when  the  new  open- 
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ing  is  made,  as  it  is  not  in  the  axis  of  vision,  the 
sight  is  conlused  in  the  oilier  eye,  unless  the  imper- 
fect eye  be  kept  closed;  and  the  operation  can  never 
be  done  without  exposing  the  patient  to  the  risk  of 
more  or  less  inflammation  in  the  eye,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent so  useful  to  him.  Whatever  may  be  the  differ- 
ences  of  opinion  about  operating  in  cases  of  single 
■cataract,  I  believe  that  all  surgeons  will  unanimously 
join  Beer  in  the  foregoing  advice,  respecting  the  im- 
prudence of  attempting  to  make  an  artificial  pupil 
when  the  patient  can  see  with  one  eye. 

When  vision  is  totally  lost  in  one  eye,  and  mate- 
rially impaired  in  the  other,  Mr.  Gutlrrie  very  judi- 
ciously observes,  that  the  question,  whether  an  opera- 
lion  ought  to  be  performed  or  not,  is  important ;  for 
if  the  patient  still  enjoys  sufficient  power  of  vision  to 
L'uide  himself,  the  surgeon  would  be  more  than  hardy 
who  would  put  that  portion  of  Hie  faculty  of  sight  in 
jeopardy  by  attempting  an  operation:  which  may  tail, 
however  skilfully  done.  Yet  Mr.  Guthrie  does  not  ab- 
solutely denounce  the  operation:  he  adds,  "In  such 
circumstances,  the  operation  should  not  be  attempted 
upon  any  grounds,  unless  the  case  is  so  simple  as  to 
require  only  an  opening  in  the  cornea,  and  the  removal 
of  a  portion  of  the  iris,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
natural  pupil.  If  the  patient  cannot  see  sufficiently 
well  to  -guide  himself,  the  conditions  are  very  essen- 
tially altered,  since  an  unsuccessful  operation  involves 
the  loss  of  very  little,  whereas  much  is  to  be  gained  by 
the  successful  issue  of  it.  Where  opacities  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cornea  occasion  the  impediment  to  vision,  it 
is  prudent  to  dilate  the  pupil  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
•opacity,  by  the  daily  application  of  the  belladonna, 
which  may  possibly  enlarge  the  sphere  of  vision  so  as 
to  supersede,  in  a  doubtful  or  dangerous  case,  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  operation."— (See  Operative  Surgery  of 
the  Eye,  p.  444.)  .  . 

Beer  represents  the  event  of  the  operation  as  being 
very  uncertain,  when  the  patient  cannot  plainly  dis- 
cern the  various  degrees  of  light ;  when  the  cornea  is 
affected  with  leucoma,  or  scarred  and  spoiled  nearly  to 
its  very  circumference ;  when  there  is  only  a  partial 
staphyloma  of  it;  or  the  constitution  is  unhealthy,  or 
impaired  by  the  effects  of  former  attacks  of  scrofula, 
syphilis,  or  gout.  Lastly,  Beer  sets  down  the  opera- 
tion as  certainly  useless,  or  even  as  likely  to  cause  an 
entire  destruction  of  the  eye,  when  the  patient  is  quite 
insensible  of  light;  when  the  iris  and  neighbouring 
textures,  such  as  the  corpus  ciliare,  corona  ciliaris,  the 
membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour,  this  humour  itself, 
and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  organ,  are  in  a  morbid 
state,  or  the  whole  eyeball  manifestly  in  a  preternatural 
condition.  However,  an  opacity  of  the  lens,  and  its 
capsule,  even  when  the  latter  is  completely  adherent  to 
the  uvea,  forms  no  prohibition  to  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  pupil,  though  it  is  a  circumstance  that  has 
great  weight  in  the  selection  of  the  method  of  opera- 
ting.— (Beer,  b.  2, p.  197.) 

The  following  information,  from  the  same  source,  is 
lii»hly  important  to  the  practitioner :  the  morbid  state 
of  the  iris,  and  other  adjacent  textures  of  the  eyeball, 
proh.biting  the  operation,  may  be  known  by  the  an- 
nexed circumstances.   Together  with  the  smaller  cir- 
cle of  the  iris,  the  larger  one  is  strikingly  changed,  in 
respect  to  its  colour,  its  consistence,  andrtts  layers. 
Its  radiated  fibres  are  collected  into  dark- blue  or  black- 
ish fasciculi,  between  which  there  is  an  appearance  of 
■empty  interspaces,  produced  by  the  indentations  of  the 
iris,  and  actually  semitransparent,  in  consequence  of 
the  tapetum  of  the  uvea  having  always  been  in  these 
cases  more  or  less  annihilated  by  the  previous  inflam- 
mation.   Around  the  cornea  the  sclerotica  seems 
bluish,  or  rather  of  a  smutty  grayish-blue  colour ;  and 
sometimes  certain  points  of  this  membrane  are  protu- 
■-  berant    The  morbid  states  of  the  whole  eyeball, 
which  may  complicate  the  atresia  iridis,  and  render 
the  operation  not  only  useless  but  hazardous  to  the 
preservation  of  the  eye,  are  its  dropsical  enlargement 
(see  Hydrophthalmia) ;  its  atrophy  ;  its  preternatural 
firmness,  from  a  general  varicose  affection  of  its  blood- 
vessels; and  its  morbid  softness,  from  a  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  vitreous  humour.r(5eer,  vol  cilj.. KB.) 

Before  proceeding  farther  into  the  subject,  I  think  it 
wi  simplify  it  very  much  to  slate,  that  numerous  as 
the  plans  aie  of  making  an  artificial  pupil,  if  we  «- 
.cent  he  occasional  practice  of  forming  a  kind  of  Htk 
Scial  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  in  order  to  change  the  posi- 


tion or  shape  of  the  imperfectly-closed  pftpll,  tbey  majr 
all  be  classed  into  three  principal  methods.  l.Theiim- 
ple  transverse,  perpendicular,  or  otherwise-directed 
incision  in  the  iris,  now  termed  cerotomia,  performed 
either  through  the  sclerotica  or  the  cornea.  2.  The 
excision  of  a  piece  of  the  iris,  technically  named  cortt- 
tomia.  3.  The  separation  of  a  part  of  its  circumfe,- 
rence  from  the  ciliary  ligament,  called  in  the  language 
of  oculists  corodialysis,  with  which  the  last  method, 
or  the  operation  of  coreciomia,  is  combined  in  the  plans 
suggested  by  Assslini  and  ReUinger.  The  excision 
of  a  portion  of  sclerotica  close  to  the  cornea,  with  the 
view  of  forming  an  inlet  for  the  rays  of  light  to  the 
retina,  as  proposed  by  Autenrieth,  when  the  cornea  ii 
entirely  opaque,  may  be  considered  a  hopeless  pro- 
ceeding. With  respect  also  to  the  three  other  methods, 
it  is  now  well  understood  by  all  impartial  surgeons,  thai 
the  choice  of  them  must  depend  upon  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  that  here  it  would  be  ai 
absurd  to  think  of  employing  in  all  instances  only  one 
plan,  as  to  have  the  idea  of  extending  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  all  the  forms  and  varieties  of  cataract. 

When  the  thing  is  possible,  it  is  considered  by  Beer 
most  advantageous  to  make  the  artificial  pupil  rather 
towards  the  inner  canthus  ;  though  others  express  a 
preference  to  the  centre  of  the  iris.  But,  as  he  very 
truly  remarks,  since  the  new  opening  must  be  where 
the  cornea  is  transparent,  the  operator  is  frequently 
obliged  to  form  it  either  below,  or  towards  the  temple, 
or  quite  above ;  for  there  is  often  only  just  room  enough 
left  at  one  point  for  conducting  the  necessary  maiicau- 
vres  with  any  degree  of  precision. 

The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Guthrie  I  consider 
interesting :  "  An  opening  must  be  made  in  the  iris,  of 
an  extent  equal,  at  least,  to  the  natural  size  of  the 
pupil  when  moderately  dilated;  for,  if  it  be  less,  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  room  for  the  rays  of  light  to  act 
with  effect  on  the  retina  in  a  moderate  light ;  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  artificial  pupil  never 
acquires  the  motions  of  dilatation  and  contraction,  so 
eminently  useful  in  the  natural  one.  It  should  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  too  large  ;  because  it  would  prove 
detrimental  to  vision,  by  admitting  too  many  rays  of 
light  to  the  retina.  It  should  resemble  the  natural 
opening  in  form  as  nearly  as  possible  ;  for  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  of  the  advantage  derived  in  man  from 
a  circular  pupil,  where  the  axis  of  vision  is  direct  y 
forwards;  and,  although  an  artificial  one  is  seldom 
made  in  a  circular  form,  and  in  the :  centre  o  the  .  , 
still  that  process  will  be  the  best  the  result  of  which 
most  nearly  resembles  the  natural  state. 

"When  an  artificial  pupil  cannot  be  made i i  the 
centre  of  the  iris  (from  whatever  cause),  the  other 
parts  of  it  are  eligible  in  the  following  order.  1.  l  he 
inferior  part  of  the  iris  inclining  inwards.  2.1  he  In 
terrial,  a  little  below  the  t«Mvew  diameter  of  Uie 
eye.   3.  The  inferior  and  external ;  the  uppei  pan  be 
ing  the  least  eligible,  from  the  ^]AJ0"f'^^ 
portion  of  the  cornea  in  the  natural  state  of  the  eye. 
(Operative  Surgery  of  the  £»e>P- **r'lh(1  .,ace  in 
Mr  Guthrie  agrees  with  Beer  that  the  place  in 
which  the  iris  is  to  be  perforated  Ke»e"f  ..^e' h 
more  on  the  transparency  of  the  cornea  tha n  the 
choice  of  the  operator.   It  is  also  re.i  arked  that  a 
small  artificial  pupil,  at  the  lower  pa.t  of  the  ir w,  u 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  a  large  one  at  any  otto 
which,  in  the  natural  state  of  ll*^"*^ 
the  eyelid,  or  much  out  of  the  axis  of ^vwon.  II  me 
state  of  the  cornea  will  permit  it,  Mr.  Guthrie  says,  a 
sound  part  of  the  iris  should  be  selected.- {T-"fe 
He  considers  the  external  and  internal  n  arg .mo  " 
iris,  immediately  on  a  line  with  the  central  tran  vc 
diameter,  particularly  unfavourable  for »^ 
which  the  iris  is  separated  from  the 
because  there  the  long  ciliary  arteries  en iter,  ana  u 
attachment  of  the  iris  is  firmer  than  Mf^.K™^ 

Cheselden  first  devised  a  section  of  the  iris, '» 
purpose  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil.   H  prop™ 
the  introduction  of  a  couching  needle  with  a  sharp 
edRe  only  on  one  side,  throuch  the  sclerotica, aw» 
half  a  line  from  the  cornea,  into  the  posterior  MB on . 
After  the  iris  had  been  perforated  towards  the  exiti 
angle,  and  the  point  of  the  needle  then  pushed  thro.u, 
the  anterior  chamber,  as  far  as  that  side  of  tneir 
which  is  nearest  the  nose,  the  edge  was  turned  nat 
wards,  and  the  instrument  withdrawn,  so  as  to  man 
transverse  division  of  that  membrane. 
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rife  account  of  the  proposal,  given  by  Cheselden 
Ulrnsejt  in  the  Philosophical  Trans,  for  1723,  is  verv 
incomplete  ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  he  did  not 
»ctually  perform  the  operation  on  the  person  whose 
history  he  there  relates,  but  only  annexed  to  it  an  ac- 
count ot  a  particular  operation  which  he  considered 
worthy  of  record :  a  circumstance  which,  from  not 
being  attended  to,  has  been  the  source  of  considerable 
errors.— ( Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye, p.  395.)  Mp- 
rand,  when  he  was  in  London,  saw  Cheselden  form  an 
artificial  pupil;  but  the  process,  as  described  by  Mo- 
rand,  differs  from  the  above,  inasmuch  as  the  needle 
passed  as  far  across  the  posterior  chamber  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  iris,  when  its  edge  was  turned  towards 
this  membrane,  which' was  thus  cut,  and  as  much  of 
it  divided,  in  withdrawing  the  instrument  horizontally, 
as  left  an  artificial  pupil  of  an  oblong  form. 

Janin  pet  formed  Cheselden's  method,  as  described 
i>y  Morand,  on  two  subjects  with  the  utmost  care  pos- 
sible, but  not  the  smallest  benefit  followed  :  for  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  ope- 
ration, the  transverse  section  made  in  the  iris  by  the 
■edge  of  the  needle  reunited.— (Mdm.  sur  I'lEil.)  Mr. 
S.  Sharp  also  saw  a  failure  from  the  same  cause. — (Ore 
Operations,  chap.  2d.) 

An  accident  occurred  to  Janin,  in  the  act  of  extract- 
ing a  cataract ;  viz.  he  included  the  iris  together  with 
the  cornea,  in  Daviel's  scissors,  and  cut  it  perpendicu- 
larly, and  the  division  remained  permanent.  This  led 
him  to  propose  a  perpendicular  incision  as  the  best 
expedient  for  making  an  artificial  pupil.  His  plan  con- 
sisted in  opening  the  cornea,  as  is  practised  for  the 
extraction  of  the  cataract,  and  in  dividing  the  iris 
perpendicularly  with  scissors  near  that  part  of  the 
pupil  which  is  next  to  the  nose  f  for  he  affirms,  that  he 
has  seen  strabismus  result  from  making  the  section  to- 
wards the  external  side,  on  account  of  the  too  great 
divarication  of  the  optical  axes. 

Although  the  practice  of  making  ah  incision  in  the 
iris  or  corotomia  is  severely  disapproved  of  by  Beer, 
who  star  that  it  admits  of  being  practised  only  in 
very  few  cases,  and  is  rendered  quite  unnecessary  by 
what  he  denominates  the  two  other  better  plans  (4.  2, 
m.  199),  it  is  stilt  considered  by  some  men  of  experi- 
ence as  having  recommendations,  and  they  have  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  improve  it.  However,  it  will  only 
be  in  my  power  to  notice  in  this  work  a  few  of  its 
modifications. 

In  1812,  Sir  W.  Adams  recommended  the  revival  of 
Cheselden's  method  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil, 
with  the  difference  of  using  for  the  purpose  a  particular 
sort  of  knife.  "  With  a  cataract  needle  (says  this  ocu- 
list) I  could  not  cut  through  the  iris  by  a  gentle  force  ; 
and  if  I  ventured  to  apply  a  greater  force,  the  iris  se- 
parated from  its  attachment  to  the  ciliary  ligament, 
which  rendered  all  farther  attempts  to  effect  a  central 
aperture  useless.  The  same  accident  appears  to  have 
happened  to  Mr.  Sharp  in  his  trials  of  this  operation. 
In  the  hopes  of  procuring  an  appropriate  instrument,  I 
twice  went  to  London,  at  the  interval  of  a  few  months; 
but  though  I  described  to  different  instrument- makers 
the  purposes  for  .which  it  was  intended,  still  I  could 
oi.iy  procure  the  needle  which  cuts  on  one  edge,  and 
the  spear-pointed  knife  of  different  sizes,  described  by 
Cheselden.  At  length  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  curved 
edge  of  the  com  in  on  dissecting  scalpel  was  well  adapted 
to  cut  with  facility.  I  therefore,  when  in  London  a 
third  time,  got  a  small  knife  made,  two-thiids  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  nearly  a  line  in  width,  with  a 
straight  back,  sharp  point,  and  a  curved  edge,  which 
cuts  back  towards  the  handle  for  about  three  lines." 
—(Jldams's  Pract.  Obs.  on  Ectropium,  Src.p-  30.)  Ac- 
Cording  to  this  writer,  in  all  cases  where  there  is  no 
crystalline  lens,  and  the  cornea  is  free  from  opacity, 
the  division  of  the  iris  should  be  made  in  the  centre, 
and  should  extend  across  at  least  two-thirds  of  its 
transverse  diameter.  In  a  later  work,  however,  he 
states,  that  experience  has  convinced  him,  that  so  ex- 
tensive a  division  of  the  iris  is  unnecessary  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  reunion  of  this  membrane,  and  that  a 
cm  through  one-third  of  its  diameter  is  sufficient.  The 
eye  being  gently  fixed,  either  with  the  finger  of  the  as- 
sistant, who  supports  the  upper  eyelid,  or  with  a  con- 
eave  sort  of  speculum  placed  under  the  upper  eyelid 
the  artificial  pupil  knife  is  to  be  introduced  through 
tin  coats  of  the  eye,  about  a  line  behind  the  iris,  with 
iu  cutting  edge  turned  backwards    The  point  is  next 


to  be  brought  forwards  through  the  iris,  somewhat 
more  than  a  line  from  its  temporal  ciliary  attachment 
and  cautiously  carried  through  the  anterior  chamber' 
until  it  has  nearly  reached  the  inner  edge  of  that  mem- 
brane (or  as  is  expressed  in  a  later  description),  "  un- 
til it  has  traversed  more  than  tvyo-thirds  of  the  width 
of  the  iris,"  when  it  should  be  almost  withdrawn  out 
of  the  eye,  gentle  pressure  being  made  with  the  curved 
part  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  instrument  against  the 
iris,  in  the  line  of  its  transverse  diameter.  If  in  the 
first  attempt  the  iris  should  not  be  sufficiejitly  cut,  the 
point  of  the  knife  is  to  be  again  carried  forwards,  apd 
similarly  withdrawn,  until  the  incision  is.  of  a  proper 
length..  After  the1  operation,  the  eye  is  to  be  covered 
with  a  plaster  of  simple  ointment,  and  the  patient  put 
into  bed,  with  his  head  raised. — {P.  36,  37.)  When 
the  closure  of  the  pupil  is  attended  with  a  cataract, 
the  primary  steps  of  the  operation  are  the  sarrfe^  but 
Sir  W.  Adams  takes  care  also  to  cut  the  cataract  into 
pieces,  some  of  which  he  brings  forwards  into  the  an- 
terior chamber,  while  others  he  leaves  in  the  opening 
of  the  iris,  where  they  at  first  serve  as  a  plug,  hinder- 
ing union  by  the  first  intention  (p.  38),  and  are  after- 
ward absorbed.  For  an  account  of  his  particular 
methods  for  all  the  various  complications  of  cases,  the 
reader  must  consult  his  publications,  where  many  suc- 
cessful examples  of  the  operation  are  recorded. 

That  Cheselden's  method  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
rejected,  there  can  now  be  no  doubt.  Like  all  other 
modes  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil,  it  certainly  does 
not  merit  exclusive  preference.  In  addition  to  the 
testimony  of  Sir  W.  Adams,  we  have  that  of  Mr. 
Ware,  to  proye  that  Cheselden's  operation  frequently 
succeeds.  When  the  pupil  had  become  closed,  after 
an  unsuccessful  extraction  of  the  cataract,  Mr.  Ware 
in  several  instances  made  a  new -pupil  agreeably  to 
Cheselden's  mode,  with  the  most  perfect  success. 
"  The  fibres  of  the  iris  retracted  as  soon  as  they  were 
divided,  and  left  the  pupil  very  nearly  of  its  natural 
size.  Its  shape  was  not  quite  round ;  but  the  sight 
was  immediately  restored,  and  to  so  great  a  degree  as 
to  enable  the  patient,  by  the  help  of  suitable  convex 
glasses,  to  see  distinctly  both  near  and  distant  objects, 
neither  pain  nor  inflammation  being  consequent  to  the 
operation." 

Where  there  is  a  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  through  a 
breach  of  the  cornea,  involving  more  or  less  of  the  pu- 
pillary margin,  Mr.  Travers  considers  Cheselden's 
method  the  most  applicable ;  viz.  "  the  transverse  divi- 
sion of  the  stretched  fibres  of  the  iris,  and  which,  if 
the  section  be  made  in  front  of  the  membrane,  i.  e. 
from  before  backwards,  admits  of  no  improvement. 
The  edges  of  the  section  instantly  recede  and  form 
an  excellent  pupil."  However,  he  afterward  adds, 
"  that  a  partial  adhesion  of  the  pupillary  margin  may 
be  combined  with  a  healthy  lens.  In  this  case,  the 
removal  of  the  free  border  of  the  pupil,  drawn  by 
means  of  forceps  through  an  incision  in  the  cornea, 
will  be  preferable,  on  account  of  preserving  the  trans- 
parency of  the  lens."— (Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  p.  343.)  J 
In  a  modern  work,  Professor  Maunoir,  of  Ceneva, 
has  published  a  very  successful  case,  in  which  an  ar- 
tificial pupil  was  formed  and  a  caseous  cataract  ex- 
tracted. "  I  operated  (says  he)  on  the  right  eye  in  the 
following  manner.  The  patient  being  seated  on  a 
chair,  and  having  the  head  inclined  upon  a  cushion,  I 
placed  myself  behind  him,  and,  with  the  fore  finger  of 
the  left  hand  confining  the  upper  eyelid,  while  an  as- 
sistant depressed  the  lower,  I  made  with  the  right 
hand  a  semicircular  incision  in  the  lower  and  external 
part  of  the  cornea.  This  incision  occupied  a  full  third 
of  the  circumference  of  the  membrane.  On  re-opening 
the  eye,  the  iris  was  seen  projecting  a  little  from  the 
wound  in  the  cornea.  I  replaced  it  with  the  blunt 
point  of  my  scissors.  Introducing  the  two  blades 
closed  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  then  opening 
them,  I  caused  the  pointed  blade  to  penetrate  the  iris, 
leaving  the  blunt  blade  between  that  membrane  and 
the  cornea;  then  closing  the  scissors,  a  perpendicular 
incision  of  the  iris  resulted,  describing  a  little  more 
than  half  the  chord  of  an  arc  of  two-fifths  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  iris  traced  on  the  side  of  the  temple. 
The  first  incision  not  having  occasioned  the  formation 
of  a  pupil  Of  the  necessary  size,  I  introduced  the  scis- 
sors into  the  iris  a  second  time  a  little  obliquely;  and 
immediately  the  pupil  appeared  of  a  satisfactory  form 
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and  size,  but  exhibiting  the  crystalline  entirely  opaque. 
The  second  stroke  of  the  scissors  had  divided  the  cap- 
sula:  I  therefore  introduced  the  small  curette,  in  order 
to  endeavour  to  destroy  what  adhered  of  the  crystal- 
line to  '.he  shrunk  and  contracted  circumference  of  the 
old  pupil.  This  attempt  did  not  succeed.  Lastly,  I 
effected  a  passage  of  a  portion  of  the  opaque  lens,  by 
means  of  a  slight  pressure  with  a  large  scoop,  exer- 
cised on  the  lower  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The 
crystalline,  which  was  of  a  cheesy  consistence,  came 
out  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  though  it  was  not  en- 
tirely removed,  yet  a  sufficient  quantity  was  discharged 
to  leave  the  artificial. pupil  of  a  most  perfect  black. 
This  new  pupil  was  on  the  side  of  the  temple;  and  at 
the  exterior  and  lower  part  of  the  iris."— (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  305,  et  seq.)  In  this  communi- 
cation are  also  two  other  cases,  in  which  Maunoir  ope- 
rated with  success,  though  they  were  complicated  with 
cataracts  and  adhesions  of  the  lens  to  the  iris.  In 
some  remarks  annexed  by  Scarpa  to  the  preceding  ac 
count,  the  latter  expresses  his  opinion,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  scrupulous  whether  the  crystalline  be 
partly  or  entirely  opaque,  whenever  the  capsule  is 
opaque  and  adheres  to  the  iris  behind  the  edge  of  the 
interior  and  enclosed  pupil.  "  In  this  case  only  one 
remedy  can  be  pointed  out,  namely,  the  removal  ot  the 
opaque  adherent  capsule,  and  consequently  of  the  crys- 
talline, whether  it  be  transparent  or  opaque.  In  the 
second  place  (says  Scarpa),  I  think  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  in  similar  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  make 
an  incision  upon  the  iris,  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  body  to  be  extracted,  rather  than  to  make  it  small, 
which  obliges  the  operator  to  divide  the  crystalline  and 
the  capsule,  with  the  intention  of  extracting  a  part  and 
>f  abandoning  the  rest  to  the  powers  of  absorption. 
Thirdly:  I  would  establish  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
in  similar  cases,  that  after  the  complete  extraction  of 
the  crystalline,  with  its  opaque  capsule,  by  means  of 
the  least  possible  introduction  of  the  instruments,  the 
artificial  pupil  ought  not  to  be  too  near  the  incision  in 
the  cornea,  and  consequently  not  too  near  the  cicatrix 
occasioned  by  it." — (P.  317.)  Scarpa  then  recom- 
mends a  particular  method  of  operating  in  cases  where 
there  are  cataracts:  after  having  made,  in  the  manner 
of  Wenzel,  a  transverse  incision  in  the  iris  and  in  the 
cornea,  he  would  introduce  Maunoir's  scissors,  blunted 
at  both  points,  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aque- 
ous humour,  and  make  an  incision  in  the  iris,  diverging 
from  the  cut  made  with  the  knife.  The  aperture  thus 
made,  Scarpa  thinks,  would  be  large  enough  for  the 
easy  passage  of  the  opaque  lens. 

Among  other  late  opinions  professed  by  Scarpa,  we 
find  the  following:  that  no  instrument  is  so  proper  as 
the  scissors  for  making  an  incision  in  the  iris ;  that 
when  the  case  is  not  complicated  by  Cataract,  a  very 
small  wound  in  the  cornea  is  sufficient;  that  the 
formation  of  a  triangular  edge  in  the  iris,  by  means  of 
a  double  incision  with  the  scissors,  is  the  most  easy  and 
least  painful  of  all  the  methods  hitherto  proposed  for 
obtaining  a  permanent  artificial  pupil ;  and,  lastly,  that 
specks  of  the  cornea  present  no  obstacle,  because  the 
artificial  pupil  may  be  made  opposite  the  transparent 
part  of  that  membrane.— {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p. 
330,321.)  .• 

As  I  have  already  noticed,  the  contraction  of  the 
natural  pupil  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  iris  being 
stretched  towards  some  point  of  the  cornea  to  which 
it  is  adherent.  This  state,  as  Scarpa  observes,  is  most 
frequently  accompanied  with  partial  opacity  of  the 
cornea  around  the  adhesion,  or  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  as 
well  as  with  opacity  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule.  At 
other  times,  however,  these  internal  parts  preserve 
their  natural  transparency,  notwithstanding  the  de 
viation  of  the  natural  pupil.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
pupil  thon"h  removed  from  its  situation,  is  not  in 
reality  obliterated,  but  merely  very  much  contracted, 
and  incapable  of  admitting  the  quantity  of  light  ne- 
cessary for  vision,  especially  if  the  opposite  part  of  the 
cornea  be  slightly  opaque.  In  such  an  example,  Scarpa 
recommends  making  a  small  incision  in  the  cornea  at 
the  most  commodious  part,  when  with  Maunoir's 
scissors  closed,  and  constructed  with  little  buttons  at 
the  ends  of  both  the  bjades,  an  endeavour  is  to  be 
made  to  break  the  adhesion  existing  between  the  ins 
™.  the  cornea.  II  this  can  be  effected,  the  natural 
oupil  generally  recovers  its  former  situat.on  and  size; 
but  if  the  adhesion  be  very  firm,  Scarpa  intr  oduces  one 


of  the  blades  within  the  contracted  pupil,  behind  th« 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  until  the  other  blade  has 
reached  the  confines  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotica. 
The  iris  is  then  to  be  divided  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  V,  without  at  all  injuring  the  capsule  or  leni, 
both  of  which  are  transparent. — (On  Diseases  of  t\t 
Eyes,  p  384,  ed.  2,  transl.  by  Brings.)  When,  after 
extraction  of  the  cataract,  the  pupil  has  been  dragged 
down  in  this  manner  by  adhesion  to  the  lower  third  of 
the  cornea,  the  upper  two-thirds  of  which  are  train- 
parent,  Dr.  Monteath,  of  Glasgow,  has  succeeded  live 
times  in  forming  an  artificial  pupil,  and  restoring 
vision,  by  making  a  small  opening  in  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  capable  of  ad- 
mitting Maunoir's  eye-scissors,-with  which  the  over- 
stretched fibres  of  the  iris  are  to  be  cut  across  by  one 
simple  incision  three  lines  in  length.  The  cut  edges 
instantly  recede  and  leave  an  oval  pupil  of  sufficient 
size. — (See  IVeller's  Manual,  vol.  2,  p.  70.)  In  the 
cases  above  specified  by  Scarpa,  Sir  Win.  Adams,  in- 
stead of  performing  corotoinia,  endeavours  to  separate 
the  iris  from  the  cornea,  and  then  to  alter  the  position 
of  the  pupil  by  drawing  it  towards  that  part  ol  the 
cornea  which  has  remained  transparent.  For  this 
purpose  he  punctures  the  cornea  about  one  line  in  front 
of  the  iris,  separates  the  adhesion,  and  then  makes  the 
disengaged  portion  of  the  iris  protrude  through  the 
puncture  and  leaves  it  there,  even  using  the  forceps, 
if  necessary,  for  drawing  it  out  as  far  as  Meemed  ne- 
cessary for  its  being  securely  fixed.  Tim  method  is 
disapproved  of  by  Scarpa,  because  a  second  prolapsus 
of  the  iris  in  the  same  eye  appears  to  hiin  a  very 
serious  disease,  and  rather  calculated  to  increase  the 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  augment  the  contraction  of 
the  pupil,  than  afford  relief. 

According  to  Beer,  in  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  tnd 
iris,  corectomia  is  particularly  indicated  in  all  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  sound  transparent  lens,  as  in  many 
examples  of  synechia  anterior,  concealment  of  the 
natural  pupil  by  a  central  opacity  of  the  cornea,  4cc. 
Beer  admits,  however,  as  an  exception,  the  instances  In 
which  the  transparent  portion  of  the  cornea  is  so  smal 
that  no  opening  can  be  made  in  it  with  the  knife  large 
enough  to  permit  the  iris  to  be.  taken  hold  of  with  a 
small  hook  or  forceps,  and  a  piece  of  it  cut  out  above 
the  ciliary  processes.— (B.  2,  p.  200.)  The  reason  here 
given  does  not  appear  to  myself  very  strong,  because  it 

may  be  asked,  why  not  acquire  more  ro  Iiy  cutting 

a  portion  of  the  opaque  part  of  the  cornea  ?  WHIrr 
assigns  a  better  reason  against  corectomia,  viz.  when 
he  refers  to  the  risk  of  a  sufficient  piece  of  the  Ml  Bi  a 
not  being  left  transparent,  opposite  the  new  pupil  after 
the  cicatrization  of  that  membrane  —  {Vol. «,  v.  65.) 
Beer  farther  states,  that  corectomia  may  be  performed 
in  cases  of  atresia  iridis  consequent  to  the  operation  of 
extracting  the  cataract,  when  tin:  surgjSoil  |a  certain 
that  no  coagulating  lymph,  effused  during  the  previous 
inflammation  in  the  posterior  chamber,  reaches  above 
the  lesser  circle  of  the  uvea,  or  is  conjoined  with  opacity 
of  the  remaining  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  fiat  state 
may  be  learned  from  the  singular  colour  and  form  ot 
the  greater  ring  of  the  iris;  the  second,  from  Ihevery 
indistinct  manner  in  which  the  patient  is  «ens'ble  P1 
the  different  degrees  of  light.— (Beer,  ft. 2,  p.  20»-) 

The  excision  of  a  piece  of  the.  iris,  says  Beer,  re- 
quires the  preliminary  formation  of  a  flap  in  the  cornea, 
one  line  in  length,  with  the  cataract  knife,  and  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  sclerotica,  so  that  no  subsequent 
opaque  cicatrix  may  interfere  with  the  success  ol  me 
operation.  The  second  part  of  the  business,  viz.  tne 
excision  of  a  piece  of  the  iris,  must  be  done  In  llir.« 
ways,  according  to  circumstances.  1.  The  his  may 
not  be  any  where  adherent  to  the  cornea,  in  whtcn 
case,  after  an  opening  has  heen  made  in  the  law 
membrane,  the  iris  is  propelled  out  between  the  edgo" 
of  the  wound  by  the  aqueous  humour,  yet  left  in  tne 
posterior  chamber,  which  opportunity  the  siireeon 
must  immediately  avail  himself  of  for  taking  hold  ot 
the  projecting  piece  of  the  iris  with  a  very  fine hnoK, 
and  cutting  it  off  with  Daviel's  scissors.  I  he  re- 
•mainder  of  the  iris  is  instantly  retracted  behind  the 
cornea,  and  a  well-formed  pupil  is  immediately  seen,. 
2.  Only  the  part  of  the  edge  of  the  pupil  may  remain 
not  adherent  to  and  drawn  towards  the  cornea,  where 
it  is  intended  to  form  the  artificial  pupil ;  a  state  ben 
ascertained  by  a  lateral  inspection  of  the  eye.  lo-tni* 
case,  after  opening  the  cornea,  Beer  laye,  the  operslo* 
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is  directly  to  introduce  a  small  hook  between  the  iris 
and  cornea,  so  as  not  to  injure  either  of  these  parts 
with  its  point,  and  he  is  then,  with  the  instrument  di- 
rected obliquely,  to  get  hold  of  the  pupillary  edge  of  the 
iris,  and,  while  the  iris  is  drawn  out  between  the  edges 
of  the  incision,  the  projecting  piece  is  to  be  cut  off 
with  Daviel's  scissors.  Thus  the  natural  pupil  is  to  be 
extended  behind  the  transparent  part  of  the  cornea 
towards  the  edge  of  this  membrane.  3.  The  pupillary 
edge  of  the  iris  may  be  adherent  to  the  cornea  ex- 
actly in  the  situation  where  the  artificial  pupil  is  to  be 
formed:  in  this  case,  Beer  directs  the  iris  to  be  taken 
hold  of  at  its  greater  circle  with  the  hook,  or  (if  this 
should  tear  its  way  out)  with  a  pair  of  fine-pointed 
forceps  with  teeth  drawn  out  between  the  edges  ol "the 
wound,  and  the  point  of  the  cone  thus  produced  cut 
off  somewhat  within  the  edges  of  the  wound,  as  draw 
ing  the  iris  farther  out  might  tear  it  and  have  a  preju- 
dicial effect.  In  all  these  cases,  says  Beer,  the  undis- 
eased  lens  and  its  capsule  will  not  be  injured  if  the  pa- 
tient keep  tolerably  steady,  and  the  operator  have 
already  acquired  dexterity  in  the  extraction  of  the 
cataract.  Theoperation  being  finished,  the  subsequent 
treatment  is  like  that  generally  adopted  after  the  ex 
traction  of  the  cataract. — (See  Cataract.)  When  co- 
rcctomia  is  to  De  performed  for  a  closure  of  the  pupil, 
consequent  to  extraction  of  the  cataract,  Beer  particu- 
Jarly  recommends  the  forceps  to  be  used,  though  he 
adds,  that  such  operation  is  applicable  oidy  when  the 
remaining  capsule  has  not  been  spoiled  by  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  quantity  of  lymph  in  the  posterior  cham- 
ber is  not  so  great  as  to  reach  above  the  lesser  circle 
of  the  uvea. 

The  only  other  species  of  corectomia  which  I  deem 
it  necessary  to,  notice,  is  what  was  proposed,  in  the 
year  1811,  by  the  late  Mr.  Gibson  of  Manchester.  It  is 
described  as  follows:  "  The  first  step  of  the  operation 
is  to  secure  the  eyelids,  as  in  the  operation  for  extract- 
ing a  cataract.  A  puncture  is  then  to  be  made  in  the 
cornea,  with  a  broad  cornea-knife,  within  a  line  of  the 
sclerotica,  to  the  extent  of  about  three  lines.  All 
pressure  is  now  to  be  removed  from  the  eyeball,  and 
the  cornea-knife  gently  withdrawn.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  aqueous  humour 
escapes,  and  the  iris  falls  into  contact  with  the  opening 
in  the  cornea,  and  closes  it  like  a  valve.  A  slight  pres- 
sure must  now  be  made  upon  the  superior  and  nasal 
part  of  the  eyeball,  with  the  fore  and  middle  finger  of 
the  left  hand,  till  at  length,  by  an  occasional  and  gentle 
increase  of  the  pressure,  or  by  varying  its  direction, 
the  iris  gradually  protrudes,  so  as  to  present  a  bag  of 
the  size  of  a  large  pin's  head.  This  protruded  portion 
must  be  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  fine  curved  scissors,  and 
all  pressure  at  the  same  time  removed:  the  iris  will 
then  recede  within  the  eye,  and  the  portion  which  has 
heen  removed  will  leave  an  artificial  pupil  more  or 
less  circular." — {Gibson  on  Artificial  Pupil,  Src. 
Lond.  1811.)  Such  was  this  surgeon's  mode  of  ope- 
rating, when  the  closure  of  the  pupil  was  attended 
with  central  opacity  of  the  cornea,  uncombined  with 
adhesions.  I  The  effect  of  a  slight  adhesion  of  the 
inner  border  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea  will  be,  to  pre- 
Tent  the  protrusion  of  the  first  of  these  membranes 
through  the  puncture  in  the  cornea,  which  protrusion 
so  much  facilitates  the  operation.  In  this  case,  a  por- 
tion which  does  not  adhere  must  be  drawn  out  with  a 
small  hook,  and  then  removed.  Sometimes  the  ad- 
hesion may  be  separated  at  the  time  of  making  the 
puncture,  and  then  the  iris  will  protrude.  When  the 
whole  or  greater  part  of  the  inner  border  of  the  iris 
is  involved  in  adhesions  to  the  cornea,  these  must  be 
separated  with  the  cornea  knife  after  making  the 
j  uncture,  and  the  iris  may  then  either  be  drawn  out 
wiih  ihe  book,  or  a  portion  of  it  be  removed  by  means 
of  very  minute  scissors.  In  every  case,  however,  the 
removal  of  a  portion  is  essential  to  success. 

When  a  cataract  is  known  to  exist,  Mr.  Gibson  re- 
commends it  to  be  depressed,  or  broken  to  pieces  with 
the  needle,  before  making  the  artificial  pupil;  and 
when  the  whole  cornea  is  transparent,  he  directs  a  flap 
to  be  made  in  the  centre  of  the  iris  with  the  cornea- 
fcnife,  and  then  cut  off  with  the  iris  scissors.— (Oibson 
cp.cit.)  \ 

Corediatysis,  or  the  mode  of  forming  an  artificial 
pupil  by  detaching  a  portion  of  (he  iris  from  the  ciliary 
ligament,  is  said  to  have  been  devised  by  Ad.  Schmidt 
and  Scarpd  about  the  same  time,  and  has  been  va- 


riously modified  by  Beisinger,  Langenbeck,  Himly, 
Graefe,  and  others.^(  Weller  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
vol.2,  p.  65.)  According  to  Beer,  this  plan  of  operating 
is  indicated,  first,  only  when  the  coagulating  lymph, 
effused  in  the  posterior  chamber  after  the  extraction  of 
the  cataract,  or  reclination  (see  this  word),  reaches 
fr6m  above  the  lesser  circle  of  the  uvea  towards  the 
ciliary  processes ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  known 
by  the  considerable  change  of  colour  in  the  greater 
circle  of  the  iris,  and  by  the  indistinct  manner  in  which 
the  patient  perceives  the  light.  Secondly,  when  the 
uvea  is  every  where  adherent  to  a  secondary  capsular 
cataract,  or  capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  or  the  closure 
of  the  pupil  has  been  occasioned  by  a  purulent  or 
bloody  cataract.  Whenever  the  attempt  is  made  in 
these  last  cases,  however,  the  patient  should  be  capa- 
ble, as  he  sometimes  is,  of  plainly  discerning  the  light. 
Lastly,  coredialysis  is  sanctioned  by  Beer,  when  the 
cornea  is  every  where  incurably  opaque,  excepting  so 
small  a  part  of  it  that  it  could  not  well  be  opened  for 
the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  iris.— (B.  2,  p.  203.) 

When  the  closed  pupil  is  the  result  of  inflammation 
from  an  injury,  the  lens  has  been  absorbed,  and  the  an- 
terior capsule,  or  both  the  anterior  and  posterior,  are 
thickened  and  firmly  attached  to  the  iris  with  only  an 
indistinct  perception  of  light,  and  a  discoloration  of 
the  lesser  circle  of  the  iris,  indicating  a  deposition  of 
lymph  behind  it,  Mr.  Guthrie  sets  down  coredialysis  as 
the  proper  operation ;  "  for  the  formation  of  a  trian- 
gular opening  by  the  scissors  would  not  be  easily  ac- 
complished to  a  sufficient  extent ;  and-  the  simple  di- 
vision of  the  central  part  of  the  iris  would  in  general 
be  ineffectual,  in  consequence  of  the  thickened  cap- 
sule preventing  the  necessary  retraction  of  the  fibres  of 
the  iris." — ( Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  466.) 

The  feeble  union  of  the  iris  with  the  ciliary  ligament, 
and  consequently  the  greater  facility  of  detaching  its 
edge  from  that  ligament,  with  which  it  is  connected, 
than  of  lacerating  its  body,  induced  Scarpa  to  try  a 
new  method  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil  when  the 
natural  one  had  become  too  much  contracted,  or  quite 
obliterated,  after  the  extraction  or  depression  of  the 
cataract.  His  method  of  operating  consists  in  detach- 
ing, by  means  of  a  couching  needle,  a  certain  extent  of 
the  circumference  of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary  ligament, 
without  dividing  the  cornea.  The  attempt  met  with 
success. 

The  patient  being  seated  and  supported,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  have  the  operation  for  the  cataract  performed, 
a  straight  slender  couching  needle  is  to  be  introduced 
through  the  sclerotica,  at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye, 
about  two  lines  from  the  union  of  this  membrane  with 
the  cornea;  and  its  point  is  to  be  pushed  as  far  as  the 
upper  and  inner  edge  of  the  iris;  in  other  words,  as 
far  as  that  side  of  the  iris  which  is  nearest  the  nose. 
The  needle  advances  nearly  to  the  ciliary  ligament, 
and  the  surgeon  perforates  the  interna  edge  of  the 
iris  at  its  tipper  part,  so  that  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment scarcely  appears  in  the  anterior  chamber,  because 
that  part  of  it  being  very  narrow,  the  point  of  the  in- 
strument, however  little  it  advance  beyond  the  iris, 
would  enter  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  The  mo- 
ment the  needle  appears  in  the  anterior  chamber,  the 
instrument  must  be  pressed  on  the  iris  from  above 
downwards,  and  from  the  internal  towards  the  exter- 
nal angle,  so  as  to  bring  it  in  a  parallel  line  to  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  iris,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
a  portion  of  the  edge  of  this  membrane  from  the  ciliary 
ligament.  This  separation  being  effected,  the  operator 
must  depress  the  point  of  the  needle,  in  order  to  apply 
it  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  slit  that  he  has  begun  to 
make.  Then  the  aperture  may  be  enlarged  at  plea- 
sure, by  pushing  the  iris  towards  the  temple,  and  with- 
drawing the  needle  from  before  backwards,  parallel 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  the  greatest  axis 
of  the  eye.  If,  when  this  detachment  has  been  ac- 
complished, no  opaque  body  appear  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  the  needle  is  to  be  withdrawn  altogether.  If 
any  portion  of  opaque  capsule  left  behind  after  the  de 
pression  or  extraction  of  the  cataract  should  afterward 
advance,  and  present  itself  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
pupil,  the  little  opaque  membrane  must  be  reduced  to 
fragments,  and  pushed  through  the  artificial  opening 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  where,  Scarpa  says,  they 
will  in  time  he  dissolved  and  absorbed. 

This  separation  of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary  ligament 
invariably  occasions  an  extravasation  of  blood,  which 
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always  renders  the  aqueous  humour  more  or  less  tur- 
bid; but  the  turbidncss  is  afterward  absorbed,  and  the 
eye  recovers  its  original  transparency. 

The  patient,  says  Scarpa,  complains  during  the  ope- 
ration of  a  vast  deal  more  suffering  than  at  the  lime 
when  he  undergoes  the  extraction  or  depression  of  a 
cataract.  It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  for  in  detaching  a 
part  of  the  edge  of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary  ligament, 
some  filaments  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  which  proceed  to 
be  distributed  to  the  iris,  must  at  least  be  dragged  or 
lacerated.  However,  on  the  whole,  the  symptoms 
consequent  to  this  operation  were  neither  obstinate  nor 
fatal  in  the  two  cases  which  Scarpa  has  seen.  From 
some  experiments  made  on  the  dead  subject,  Scarpa 
thinks  the  curved  needle  which  he  uses  for  the  de- 
pression of  the  cataract,  would  also  be  better  than  the 
straight  one  for  making  an  artificial  pupil. — (.Scarpa 
sulle  Malattie  degli  Occhi,  capo  16.) 

The  celebrated  Ad.  Schmidt  performed  coredialysis 
with  a  lancet-pointed  curved  needle,  which  was  intro- 
duced through  the  sclerotica  into  the  posterior  cham- 
ber, with  its  concavity  towards  the  uvea.  Its  point  is 
to  pass  as  far  as  the  portion  of  the  ciliary  ligament, 
where  it  is  designed  to  make  the  artificial  pupil.  The 
iris  is  then  to  be  pierced  from  behind  forwards,  about 
the  fourth  part  of  a  line  from  the  ciliary  ligament, 
from  which  it  is  to  be  separated,  the  surgeon  taking 
care  at  the  moment  to  catch  well  hold  of  the  iris  with 
the  point  of  the  instrument,  which  is  then  to  be  with- 
drawn a  little  from  the  eye.  If  the  new  pupil  should 
not  be  now  large  enough,  the  iris  is  to  be  again  hooked 
with  the  needle  near  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  the  open- 
ing enlarged  at  its  upper  or  lower" angle,  as  may  appear 
most  advantageous.  This  plan  is  said  to  be  advisable 
when  the  whole  cornea  is  opaque,  excepting  a  small 
spot. 

When,  however,  the  diseased  state  of  the  cornea 
does  not  forbid  it,  Beer  and  Schmidt  very  properly  re- 
commend the  needle  to  be  introduced  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  the  iris  thus  separated  from  the  ciliary 
ligament ;  a  plan  which,  as  Weller  observes,  has  proved 
more  successful  than  the  preceding  method.  In  both 
modes,  the  lens  will  be  pushed  away  from  the  new 
pupil  by  the  movement  of  the  needle,  so  that  whether 
it  be  opaque  already,  or  become  so  afterward,  vision 
will  not  be  obstructed  by  it. — (See  Beer's  Lehre,  &rc. 
b  2,  p.  204—206 ;  and  Welter's  Manual,  transl.  by  Dr. 
Monteath,  vol.  2,  p.  66,  Arc.) 

With  the  view  of  removing  all  risk  of  the  new 
opening  becoming  closed  again,  Reisinger  forms  an  ai- 
tificiarpupil  by  making  a  small  incision  in  the  cornea, 
and  introducing  a  minute  double  hook  which  opens 
and  shuts  like  a  pair  of  forceps.  After  passing  the 
hook  closed  into  the  anterior  chamber  as  far  as  the 
greater  circle  of  the  iris,  he  turns  the  points  of  both 
the  small  hooks  towards  this  membrane,  then  opens 
the  instrument  a  little,  and  hooks  hold  of  the  iris, 
which  is  to  be  separated  from  the  ciliary  ligament, 
when  the  instrument  is  to  be  shut  again,  and  the  part 
of  the  iris  taken  hold  of  drawn  a  little  through  the 
opening  of  the  cornea,  where  it.  adheres,  and  cannot 
recede  again  towards  the  ciliary  ligament. —  (See  Dar- 
stellung  eines  ncuen  Virfahrens  die  Mastdarmfistel  zu 
tinterbinden ,  und  einer  leichten  und  sichern  methode 
kiinslliche  Pvpillen  zu  bilden.  12mo.  Augsburg,  3816.) 
Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  as  there  may 
be  difficulty  in  drawing  the  iris  through  the  cornea,  or 
apprehensions  may  be  entertained  of  the  opacity  of 
the  cornea  being  increased  by  the  protrusion  and  ad- 
hesion of  the  iris  (the  great  consideration  unquestion- 
ably against  this  method),  Keisingcr  approves  of  obvi- 
ating the  chance  of  the  new  opening  being  closed 
again,  by  removing  a  part  of  the  iris  after  its  detach- 
ment from  the  ciliary  ligament;  a  combination  of  co- 
redialysis with  corectomia.  Were  I  a  patient,  and  co- 
redialysis were  deemed  most  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  my  case,  I  should  dispense  with  any  exci- 
sion of  the  iris,  preferring  the  chance  of  the  new 
opening  being  permanent  to  the  dangers  of  too  com- 
plicated and  protracted  an  operation. 

Langenbeck  is  the  inventor  of  an  instrument  for  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  pupil:  it  is  a  silver  tube,  to 
one  end  of  which  is  attached  a  very  small  gold  one, 
containing  a  minute  hook,  capable  of  being  moved 
backwards  or  forwards  to  the  extent  of  only  two  lines, 
by  means  of  a  spring  in  the  silver  tube.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  account  of  Langenbeck's  method,  as  ex- 


tracted by  Mr.  Guthrie  from  his  writings.  "Avert 
small  opening  is  to  be  made  in  the  cornea,  in  order 
that  the  iris,  when  brought  out,  may  not  recede.  The 
hook  enclosed  in  the  golden  tube  (to  prevent  its  bend- 
ing from  its  tenuity), is  to  be  directed  tothespotwliere 
the  iris  is  to  be  laid  hold  of.  The  hook  is  then  to  be 
pushed  out  by  the  spring  to  the  extent  of  one  line 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  penetrate  the' 
iris.  As  soon  as  the  hook  is  affixed,  it  is  to  be  allowed 
to  recede  to  its  usual  place  in  the  golden  tube,  drawing 
with  it  the  iris,  which  will  be  caught  between  it  and 
the  end  of  the  lube,  something  in  the  manner  of  a 
pair  offorceps.  As  soon  as  the  hook  begins  to  recede 
a  small  black  spot  will  be  seen  at  the  edge  of  the  iris 
from  its  incipient  separation ;  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  insert  the  hook  at  or  even  under  the  edge  of  the 
sclerotica,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses. The  hook  must  recede  gradually,  the  finger 
being  kept  steadily  on,  and  moved  slowly,  with  the 
knob  regulating  the  spring  in  the  silver  tube.  As  the 
chance  of  tearing  off  a  part  of  the  iris  is  proportionate 
to  the  distance  it  has  to  be  drawn  out,  the  opening  Is 
to  be  made  as  near  as  possible  to  the  spot  where  the 
separation  is  to  be  effected,  taking  care  that  the  pupil 
shall  be  large  enough,  so  that  the  prolapsed  iris,  and 
subsequent  opacity  of  the  cornea,  cannot  obstruct  the 
entrance  of  the  rays  of  light.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  instrument,  in  Langenbeck's  opinion,  is,  that  the 
separation  is  effected,  by  means  of  the  spring,  more 
gently  and  gradually  than  by  the  finger  alone;  so  that 
if  a  commencement  of  the  separation  be  effected,  the 
completion  of  it  is  certain,  without  any  risk  of  tearing 
the  iris.  As  soon  as  the  hook  has  receded  to  the  golden 
tube,  carrying  with  it  the  iris,  the  whole  instrument  is 
to  be  gently  withdrawn,  moving  it  slowly  up  and  down, 
in  order  to  loosen  the  upper  and  lower' attachment  of 
the  iris ;  for  this  membrane  may  be  torn,  if  there  has 
been  much  previous  inflammation,  or  if  direct  force  be 
employed  in  withdrawing  it.  The  instrument  always 
keeps  its  hold  as  firmly  as  the  best  forceps,  and  with 
much  more  advantage,  for  it  occupies  less  space,  and 
enables  the  operator  to  make  the  incision  in  the  cor- 
nea small,  on  which  the  correct  strangulation  of  the 
iris  depends.  In  all  his  operations,  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  has  never  been  injured  by  this  instrument,  which 
he  considers  another  advantage,  and  he  conceives  that 
it  may  be  used  through  the  sclerotica  without  render- 
ing the  lens  opaque,  as  by  the  methods  of  Scarpa  and 
Schmidt."  (The  latter  author,  however,  aB  I  have 
explained  in  this  article,  did  not  operate  througli  the 
sclerotica  when  the  lens  was  transparent.)  When  the 
cornea  is  transparent  only  at  its  outer  edge,  Langen- 
beck sometimes  performs  excision;  but  when  this 
membrane  is  opaque  opposite  the  natural  pupil,  he 
opens  the  cornea  near  the  edge  of  the  sclerotica,  and 
if  the  iris  will  not  protrude,  he  takes  hold  of  its  pu- 
pillary edge  with  the  hook,  and  draws  it  between  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  where  he  leaves  it  strangulated.— 
(See  G.  F.  Guthrie  on  Artificial  Pupil,  p  63,  i-c.  8t>o. 
Lond.  1819;  0/50  J  .an  genbeck' s  Neuc  Bibl.b.\,p  1, 
454  and  676,  Svo.  Hanover,  1817-19,  and  b.  2,  p.  13  and 
106,  where  he  answers  some  objections  made  to  his  in- 
strument by  Schlagintweit.)  Doubtless,  one  cause  of 
the  failure  of  many  operations  for  artificial  pupil  is 
one  to  which  Mr.  Guthrie  has  adverted,  viz.  the  omis- 
sion to  keep  down  the  subsequent  inflammation  of  tbe 
iris  and  adjacent  textures  by  the  limely  employment 
of  the  lancet,  and  other  antiphlogistic  measures.  On 
this  subject,  however,  I  need  not  here  dwell,  as  the 
proper  treatment  is  already  described  in  that  part  of 
the  article  Ophthalmy  which  refers  to  iritis.  Consult 
Cheselden,in  Phil.  7Yans./orl735,?>.451,<$-c.  Sharp'i 
Operations,  chap.  29.  Janin,  Mem.  sur  VCEil.  Richlen, 
von  der  Verschlossenen  Pupille,  in  Anfangsgr.  dtr 
Wundann.  b.  3,  Gtitt.  1795.  Scarpa  sulle  Malattie 
degli  Occhi,  cap.  16;  or  the  English  Transl.  by  Mr. 
Briggs.  Gibson's  Pract.  Obs.  on  the  Formation  of 
an  Artificial  Pupil,  ire.  Svo.  Lond.  1811 ;  a  work  of 
considerable  merit.  Weuzel  on  the  Cataract.  Sir  W 
Adams,  Pract.  Obs.  on.  Ectropium,  and  on  the  Modu 
of  forming  an  Artificial  Pupil,  &c.  8vo.  Lond.  1812, 
also,  On  Artificial  Pupil,  8iw.  Lond.  1819.  Rout, 
Parallels  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise,  <S-c.  p.  283,  i-c.  8to 
Paris,  1815.  Mannoir  and  Scarpa,  in  Med.  Chtr 
Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  301,  <J-e.  G.  J.  Beer,  Ansichl  dtr 
Staphylomatoscn  Metamorphosen  des  Auges,  und  der 
kunstlichtn  Pupillenbildung,  Wien,  1815;  and  I. tin 
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von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  Wien.  1817.  P.  Assalini,  Ri- 
eerche  sulle  Pupille  Artificiali  ;  in  Milano,  1811.  Th  is 
author  practises  the  detachment  of  the  iris  from  the 
ciliary  ligament  with  a  particular  kind  of  forceps, 
tie  must  have  an  early  claim  to  the  invention,  as  he 
began  the  method  in  1786.  Jules  Cloquet,  Mim.  sur  la 
Membrane  Pupillaire.  Paris,  1818.  Maunoirsur  i  Or- 
ganization de  I'Iris,  8vo.  Paris,  1812.  Benedict,  De 
Pupillce  Jirtificialis  Conformalione.  Lips.  1810.  It. 
Muter^  Pracl.  Obs.  on  Various  Novel  Modes  of  Opera- 
ting  on  Cataract,  and  of  forming  an  Artificial  Pupil, 
8vo.  Wisbeach,  1811.  G.  F.  D.  Evans,  Pract.  Obs. 
on  Cataract  and  Closed  Pupil,  ire.  8vo.  Loud.  1815! 
Ch.  Jungken,  Das  Corfioncion,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Kiinst- 
lichen  Pupillenbildung.  V2mo.  Berlin,\8\l.  G.  Wag- 
tier,  Commentatio  de  Coromorphosi,  sistens  Brevem 
Method,  ad  Pupillce  Artific.  Conformationem,  novique 
ad  Tridodialysin  Instrumenti  Descriptionem,  cum  tab. 
ffire.  8vo.  Brunswig.  1818.  Schmidt  and  Himly  Oph- 
thal.  Bibl.  b.  2  and  3.  '  Flajani,  Collezione  di  Osserva- 
zioni,  t.  4,  8vo.  Roma,  1801.  Ryan,  in  Dublin  Hos- 
pital Reports,  1818.    Quadri  Annotazioni  Pratiche 
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sulle  Malattie  degli  Occhi,  itoi  In  JVeapoli  1813 
Langenbeck,  JVeue  Bibl.  far  die  Chir.  b.  1  et  2,'  12«n# 
G6tt.  1817—1819.  Reisinger,  Darstellung,  <$-c.  eincr 
leichlen,  &rc  Methode  Kunstliche,  Pupillen  zu  bilden 
Vtmo.  Augsb.  1816.  Schlagintweit,  Veber  den  gegerlt- 
wartigen  Zustand  der  Kuiistlichen,  Pupillenbilduna< 
in  Deutschland,  8vo.  Munich,  1818.  Donegana,  Ra- 
gionamento  sulla  Pupille  Artificiali}  Milano,  1809: 
this  work  suggests  the  method  of  opening  the  sclerotica, 
under  certain  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
viding, the  iris  from  behind  forwards.  G.  F.  Guthrie 
on  the  Operations  for  the  Formation  of  an  Artificial 
Pupil,  8vo.  Lond.  1819 ;  or  Operative  Surgery  of  the 
Eye,  8vo.  Lond.  1823 ;  works  containing  a  very  ample 
account  of  the  subject,  and  many  judicious  observa* 
lions.  B.  Travers,  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  p.  334,  &c.  8vo.  Lond.  1820.  C.  H.  Wcller,  A 
Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Eye,  transl 
18%?r'  MonUath>  mL  2»  V-  55>  *c-  8vo-  Glasgow 
PUS.  (From  nvov,  matter.)  The  fluid  formed  by 
the  process  of  suppuration. — (See  Suppuration.) 


QUININE,  SULPHATE  OF.  This  valuable  prepa- 
ration of  bark,  which  is  now  beginning  to  be  pre- 
scribed in  a  large  number  of  surgical  cases  where  loss  of 
appetite  and  great  debility  are  present,  may  be  exhibited 
in  doses  of  from  one  to  five  grains,  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  according  to  circumstances.  As  its  solubility  in 
water  is  increased  by  an  excess  of  acid,  one  drop  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  frequently  added  for  every  grain  of  qui- 
nine. When,  however  the  circumstances  of  the  case 


render  it  advisable  to  dispense  with  the  acid,  the  sul 
phate  of  quinine  may  be  prescribed  without  it  in  any 
aromatic  water,  like  the  aqua  carui,  or  in  the  form  of 
pills,  either  by  itself  or  combined  with  opium,  blue  pill, 
squills,  the  extraclum  conii,  or  such  other  medicines  as 
circumstances  may  require.  It  may  also  be  given  to 
children,  mixed  with  syrup.  Other  preparations  are 
the  wine  and  tincture. 
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»  AOHITIS.    (From  fax's,  the  spine  of  the  back, 
because  the  disease  Was  once  supposed  to  depend 
mi  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow.)    The  rickets.  See 
this  word. 

HANULA.  (Dim.  of  rana,  a  frog.)  A  tumour 
under  the  tongue,  arising  fro/n  an  accumulation  of  sa- 
liva and  mucus  in  the  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland. 
The  term  lias  been  derived  either  from  an  imaginary 
resemblance  of  the  swelling  to  a  frog,  or  from  the  dis- 
ease making  the  patient,  as  it  were,  croak  when  he  at- 
tempts to  articulate.  Such  writers  as  have  treated  of 
this  disease,  before  it  was  known  that  the  parts  affected 
by  it  were  destined  for  the  secretion  of  the  saliva, 
could  have  no  accurate  notions  of  its  true  nature. 
Celsus  is  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  the  ranula,  in  the 
fifth  section  of  his  seventh  book,  where,  after  treating 
Of  the  diseases  of  the  tongue,  he  introduces  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  sub  lingua  quoque  interdum  aliquid 
abcedit,  quod  fere,  consistit  in  tunicd,  dolor  esque  magnos 
movet.  The  latter  circumstance,  however,  renders  it 
probable,  that  some  other  affection  was  signified,  as  a 
ranula  is  rather  attended  with  a  sense  of  restraint,  than 
of  pain.  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  and  Dionis  con- 
sidered a  ranula  as  an  encysted  tumour  of  the  meli- 
ceris  kind.  Munick,  better  acquainted  with  the  modern 
discoveries  of  anatomy,  does  not  mistake  the  nature 
of  the  present  disease  ;  and  he  expressly  says,  that  the 
affection  originates  from  a  thick  saliva,  which,  not 
being  able  to  pass  out  of  the  salivary  ducts,  accumu- 
lates under  the  tongue,  so  as  to  cause  a  swelling  in 
that  situation.  Far  from  adopting  the  opinion  of  Mu- 
nick, Heister  fell  hack  to  that  of  Fabricius,  and  borrows 
every  thing  from  this  author.  Lastly,  De  la  Faye.  in 
his  notes  on  Dionis,  adopted  Muuick's  sentiments :  he 
Bays,  "  There  are  two  sorts  of  ranula? ;  some,  which  are 
round,  and  situated  beneath  the  tongue,  seem  only  to 
be  produced  by  a  dilatation  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
sublingual  gland  ;  the  others  are  longer  than  they  are 
round,  are  "situated  at  the  side  of  the  tongue,  and  are 
formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  in- 


ferior maxillary  gland.  The  fluid  which  fills  such  tu 
mours  is  the  saliva,  which  gradually  accumulates  in 
them,  in  consequence  of  its  viscidity  and  the  atony  of 
the  duct." 

Persons  who  move  their  tongues  a  great  deal,  and 
those  who  sing,  have  been  set  down  as  very  liable  to 
the  present  complaint ;  but  this  opinion,  I  believe,  rests 
on  no  good  foundation.  The  fluid  in  the  tumour  is 
precisely  like  white  of  egg ;  but  it  is  thicker  after  having 
remained  a  long  while  in  the  swelling ;  and  it  is  oc- 
casionally of  a  calcareous,  and  even  stony  nature. 
Ranula  does  not  proceed  from  an  inspissation  of  the 
saliva,  asDe  la  Faye  supposed,  but  from  an  obstruction 
of  the  duct  or  orifices  of  this  tube.  The  collection 
often  produces  a  tumour  of  very  large  size ;  but  the 
swelling  generally  bursts  when  it  has  attained  the  di- 
mensions of  a  walnut,  and  then  leaves  an  ulcer  which 
cannot  be  healed  while  the  real  cause  of  the  disorder 
remains  unknown. 

Mr.  B.  Bell  saw  an  ulcer  of  this  kind,  which  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  care  for  several  months :  va- 
rious detergent  and  corrosive  applications  were  em 
ployed  ;  and  even  a  mercurial  course;  but  all  in  vain 
At  length,  the  true  cause  of  the  disease  having  been 
ascertained,  a  cure  was  accomplished  in  a  few  days  by 
removing  a  piece  of  calcareous  matter,  which,  by  ob 
structing  the  ducts,  had  first  caused  the  swelling,  and 
then  ulceration. 

The  opening,  when  made  with  a  lancet,  and  not  of 
sufficient  size,  frequently  closes  up  again.  In  this  case, 
the  swelling  reappears  some  time  afterward.  The 
ancients  made  the  same  remark  ;  and  hence,  Pai6  pre- 
ferred the  actual  cautery  to  the  lancet.  Dionis  had 
also  seen  ranulffi  recur,  after  they  had  been  simply 
opened  with  a  lancet ;  and  he  recommends,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  this  inconvenience,  the  application  of  a 
mixture  of  honey  of  roses  and  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
inside  of  the  cyst,  so  as  to  destroy  it.  As  Louis  re- 
marks, all  authors  seem  to  regret  that  the  situation  of 
the  tumour  should  prevent  the  sac  from  being  totally 
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dissected  out.  1  tie  success  which  Fabrieius  ab  Aqua- 
pendente  experienced,  when  he  merely  opened  the  tu- 
mour its  whole  eitgtii,  did  not  fice  him  from  this  pre- 
judice ;  and  Heister  says  he  should  prefer  extirpation, 
if  the  nature  of  the  adjacent  parts,  liable  to  be  wounded, 
were  not  a  formidable  objection.  But  if  this  pretended 
cyst,  this  pouch,  is  nothing  else  than  the  gland  itselt,  or 
its  duct,  dilated  by  the  retention  of  the  saliva,  it  should 
not  be  irritated.  Whenever  a  sufficient  opening  is 
made,  no  relapse  takes  place.  Munick  particularly 
advises  such  an  incision,  and  Rossius  mentions  the 
smallness  of  the  opening  among  the  defects  of  the 
treatment,  and  its  being  a  cause  of  the  disease  return- 
ing. However,  he  also  recommends  destroying  the 
sac;  but  specifies  for  the  purpose  only  astringent,  dry- 
ing applications,  which  act  in  a  less  powerful  manner. 

In  a  ranula  of  moderate  size,  there  is  nothing  like  a 
cyst  absolutely  requiring  extirpation.  It  is  generally 
enough  to  lay  the  cavity  open,  and  cut  ott  tne  eages 
of  the  incision,  when  they  will  not  otherwise  unite. 
M  Louis  always  observed  that  the  radical  cure  de 
pended  on  a  fistulous  aperture,  through  which  the  saliva 
continued  to  flow;  and  that  when  this  opening  was 
situated  behind  the  lower  incisor  teeth,  a  very  annoj- 
ing  ejection  of  the  saliva  took  place  in  certain  motions  of 
thltongue.  The  cure  cannot  be  complete  unless,  this 
inconvenience  be  obviated.  For  this  purpose  such  an 
opening  for  the  saliva  must  be  made  as  will  not  close. 

rThe  most  successful  method  of  fulfilling  this  indica- 
tion is  by  passing  a  needleful  of  thread  through  the 
body  of  the  tumour,  and  suffering  it  to  remain  there  as 
a  seton.  This  practice  I  have  uniformly  pursued  with 
success,  and  at  the  same  time  evacuating  the  contents 
of  the  sac.  This  method  results  in  a  radical  cure  with 
as  much  certainty  as  the  injection  or  seton  in  hydro- 
celery  obliterating  the  sac.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
in  introducing  the  seton  not  to  wound  the  lingual  artery 
a  branch  of  which  often  runs  along  the  frenum.  I 
knew  one  instance  in  which  this  accident  was  followed 
by  a  hemorrhage  so  alarming  as  to  require  the  actual 
cauterv  for  its  suppression.— Reese.] 

A  ranula,  when  of  long  standing,  is  sometimes  so 
Jarse  as  absolutely  to  hinder  a  person  from  articulating. 
Sere  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the  root  of  the 
•welfi extended  under  the  tongue;  the  tumour  IU 
the  whole  mouth  ;  the  prominence  which  it  formed 
outward  y  was  as  large  as  a  duck's  egg ;  and  the  disease 
?n  itrnrogress  had  made  the  teeth  of  both  jaws  project 
2  waPrdl    At  some  parts  of  its  surface,  a  fluctuation 
was  perceptible  ;  other  places  were  exceedingly  hard. 
The  patient,  who  could  scarcely  breathe,  demanded 
assistance   and  a  puncture  was  made  in  the  softest 
part  of  the'outside  of  the  swelling.   A  thick  yellowish 
flu  d  issued  out  of  the  ranula.   The  opening  was  en- 
farced  with  a  knife,  and  about  a  pint  of  gritty  inodo- 
rous matter  was  extracted.   There  was  no  hemorrhage 
from  «.e  cut;  and  no  sooner  had  the  contents  of  the 
aweUin-  been  let  out,  than  the  patient  began  to  articu- 
Hte  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  a  long  while. 
The  sides  of  the  tumour  being  so  prodigiously  distended, 
Here  thought  proper  to  destroy  the  inside  of  the 
eaviS  with  alent,  dipped  in  a  mercurial  so  ution. 
The  cure  was  completed  in  a  month,  and  the  tongue 
gradually  regained  its  original  size,  a  part  tfi  which  it 

haR.!t0Sas  M  Louis  observes,  fortunate  as  the  termina- 
tion of  this  case  was,  it  must  not  be  indiscriminately 
IS  down,  that  destroying  the  cyst  or  even  opening  he 
tumouT is  always  requisite.  A  more  simple  method 
Stoes  succeed.  In  a  particular  case  which 
Jm.  Sleman  has  related,  a  sinuosity,  which  divided 
!,  S i,  B  into  a  right  and  left  portion,  made  him 
th"  I,  it  consisted  of  two  sacs  in  contact  with 
SUSpect  that  n  «"» ■*  and  jn  tne  eame 

*aCh  ?hPre  was  a  point,  which  was  the  orifice  of  the 
""r'  »  a„rt  Mmewhat  dilated,  and  blocked  up  with 
6anvary  duct  so,newn  'easily  paSsed  a  smaH 

3  t  to  the  orifices,  a  matter  similar  to  white  of  egg 
pr°t  iT  escape  A  small  leaden  probe  was  passed 
• malle  u?  ^„?ni  and  two  days  afterward  the  sacs 
into  each  ^^^n^m  pieces  of  lead  somewhat 
were  enf  >ed  af  m  an T patient  was  advised  to  take 
larger  "*!"A™eJ\Seve?y  morning,  empty  the  swell- 
out  the  pieces  of .lead  every  ^  thR 
1ng  and  then  replace  tnem  ^  nQ  ^ 

Sngrf  having  been  kept  ™?lZ'«J a(.CMnxl]lile,  and  the 


ranulas  never  appeared  again. 
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In  certain  cases,  the  above  means  are  quite  inade- 
quate, and  the  tumour  must  be  totally  extirpated. 
Boinet  related  to  the  French  Academy  a  caao,  in 
which  the  swelling  not  only  filled  the  whole  mouth, 
but  one-half  of  the  tumour  projected  out,  and  a  cure 
could  only  he  accomplished  in  the  Utter  manner.  The 
two  upper  incisor  teeth  on  the  left  side  weic  lodged 
in  a  depression  observable  there  ;  and  the  canine  luoth 
of  'he  same  side,  forced  outwards  by  the  ma*  of  tbe 
disease,  had  pierced  the  lip  near  its  commissure.  A 
fluid,  resembling  mucus,  flowed  from  a  narrow  aper- 
ture at  the  lower  part  of  the  swelling.   The  tongue 
could  not  be  seen,  so  much  was  it  pushed  backwards, 
and  for  some  time  the  patient  had  only  subsisted  on 
liquid  food,  which  he  was  first  obliged  to. convey  to 
the  back  of  the  throat  with  some  mechanical  contri- 
vance.   The  four  incisor  teeth,  two  canine,  and  flirt  1 
grinders  of  the  lower  jaw,  had  been  pushed  out 
of  their  sockets,  by  the  pressure  of  the  swelling.  The 
patient's  aspect  was  alarming,  and  he  was  threatened 
with  suffocation.    Extirpation  was  deemed  necessary, 
and  it  was  performed  with  all  due  caution.  The  largo 
cavity  thus  occasioned  was  filled  with  lint.  Tile 
lower  jaw  being  diseased,  Boinet  scraped  some  of  its 
surface  off,  and  covered  the  places  with  lint,  either  dry 
or  dipped  in  spirit  of  wine.   Some  exfoliations,  fol- 
lowed, and  the  fungous  granulations  which  grew  were 
repressed  with  proper  applications.   In  three  months, 
the  parts  were  healed  in  so  regular  a  manner,  that  the 
motion  of  the  tongue  was  not  in  the  least  obstructed, 
and  no  change  continued,  except  the  alteration  of  the 
voice  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  teeth— (See  Encyclo- 
pedic MMiodique,  art.  GrevouillMe.  Mim.  de  VAcad. 
de  Chirurgie,  t.  3.  Sabatier,  JUedecine  Operutotre,  t. 
2  v  19  *c  edit.  2.    Callisen,  Systema  Chirwgia  Ho- 
diem*!  vol.  2,  p.  106,  *e.  Hafme,  1800.   !««•,  ?«• 
thologle.  Chir.  t.l,P-  402,  *e.  8m.  Pom,  1809.  *cA- 
ter,  Anfangsgr.  dev.  fVundarzn.  b.  4,  kap.  l>  Obttm 
gen, 1800.    J  J-  Stakl  St  J.  *  *U« 
Ranuld,sub  Lingud,sp<ciah  cumCasu,  Erford,  1734. 
Bell's  Operative  Surgery,  vol.  2.  ~  m„„„ 

RECLINATION.  A  term  employed  in  Germany, 
to  denote  the  operation  of  turning  a  cataract,  so  as  to 
change  the  position  of  its  anterior  and  posterior  sub 

faces.— (See  Cataract.)   

RTCTIIM     Many  cases,  in  which  this  Dowel  is 
more  or  less  concerned,  are  treated  of  in  other  partem 
rhis  Dictionary,  and  therefore  it  will  only  be  necessarj 
for  ine  here  to refer  to  them,  and  then  notice  some  dis- 
eases of  the  same  bowel,  which  are  not  considered  in 
other  articles.   For  an  account  of  piles,  hemorrhoidal 
excrescence,  and  other  tumours  of  the  rectum,  see  He- 
TorZids  %»A  for  that  of  pro.a  psus  an, .fistula ,m 
ano,  and  imperforate  anus,  see  fmu.       '     '  ; 
of  Mvine  Concretions,  I  have  B^£*4"J*7 
obstruction  of  the  rectum  by  masses  of  MMMW 
ter    In  the  article  Lithotomy,  the  mode  ot  tutting 
hroug   the  rectum  into  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  a  calculus  from  the  WKjm*g 
plained;  and  if  the  reader  refer  » 
[here  find  a  description  of  the  method  of  tapping  it 
from  the  rectum.  „m«i|ma 
Scirrhus,  or  stricture  of  the  rectum    omc  m» 
called  the  'scirrho-contracted  ™^™*™}™& 
cancer,  especially  when  the  case  to  I Wj^JgJ 
a  state  of  ulceration,  is  a  disease  which  l  as  re .vea 
much  elucidation  from  the  w',  l"Zu  ,,m  Cm- 
Everard  Home,  Dr.  Sherwio,  Mr.  White  M'- 
land,  Mr.  Calvert,  and  Mr.  Salmon.  'MflBtol £Ug 
nary  umnalignant  strictures  which  have 
the  care  of  Mr.  Salmon  were  <^^J^SX- 
and  six  inches  from  the  anus.   1  he. next  mo  t  i  e 
quent  situation,  he  says,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  «i 
moid  flexure  of  the  colon  with  the  rec.un       he  «  y 
reverse  of  which  happens  in  the  true  care m  m  stout 
affection  of  the  rectum,  which  will  moM  cn  >' ^ * 
found  near  the  orifice;  the  disease  in  all  fnWV 
originating  in  the  mucous  glands  of  the .  »>w»""J 
which  are  most  prevalent  towards  the  inferior  part  ol 
.he  bowel."-(SaZm<m,  On  Stricture  of  the 
21.)    In  the  various  descriptions  given  of  t  he com 
plaint  by  these  and  other  writers,  one  great  point  » 
difference  is  remarkable,  viz.  that  some  of  them  repr* 
sent  the  case  as  always  of  an  incurable  nMMBj  w£» 
others  consider  it  as  admitting  of  relief,  at  leVt  WPJ? 
it  has  not  made  considerable  progress,  and  «MP 
are  free  from  ulceration.   "  Many  strictures  of  the  t» 
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lum  (as  a  judicious  writer  nas  remarked)  are  in  their 
«ature  quite  harmless,  injurious  only  inasmuch  as  they 
present  a  mechanical  obstruction,  or  disorder  the  func- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  fatal  only  from  ne- 
glect.  In  many  cases,  also,  great  thickening  and  indu- 
ration prevail,  without  the  least  tendency  to  cancer- 
at  least,  the  latter  disease  has  not  supervened  even 
after  an  interval  of  many  years."-(On  Hemorrhoids, 
strictures,  «rc.  jf  the  Rectum,  p.  120.)    According  to 
Desault,  scirrhus  of  the  rectum  is  not  uncommon  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  and  the  disease  is  said  to  af- 
flict women  more  frequently  than  men,  as,  from  a 
table  kept  at  the  Hdlel-Dieu,  it  appeared  that  ten  cases 
out  of  eleven  occurred  in  females ;  a  proportion  far 
exceeding  what  has  been  noticed  in  this  country.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Calvert,  speaking  of  strictures  of  the  rectum 
generally,  sets  down  their  greater  frequency  in  one 
sex  than  the  other  as  doubtful,  and  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice.— (Op.  cit.p.  122.)    If  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  Desault  sometimes  effected  a  cure  of  the  disease 
in  its  early  stage,  I  should  venture  to  conclude,  that  his 
observations  apply  entirely  to  the  true  scirrhus  of  can- 
cer of  the  rectum,  which  I  believe  rarely  or  never  oc- 
curs m  young  patients,  but,  as  Desault  states,  is  not 
very  unfrequent  in  elderly  persons.   My  friend,  Mr 
Copeland,  in  his  practical  remarks,  does  not  confine 
himself  to  really  scirrhous  and  cancerous  affections 
but  comprehends  strictures  of  the  rectum  from  a  va- 
riety of  causes;  and  this  accounts  for  his  statement, 
that  the  disease  "  attacks  people  of  almost  all  aires 
but  is  most  common  about  the  middle  age."  How- 
ever, he  agrees  with  Desault  that  women  are  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  men.   He  admits  that  it  is  some- 
times cancerous,  though  not  so  often  as  is  generally 
imagined,  the  mere  induration  not  being  an  unequivo- 
cal proof  of  it.    When  the  disease  is  really  cancer,  it 
is  usually  attended  with  more  severe  pain,  darting 
through  the  pelvis  to  the  bladder  and  the  groin.  The 
countenance  is  of  a  sallow  leaden  cast.— (Ok  the  prin 
cipal  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus,  p.  15—17.) 

Sometimes  the  disease  extends  over  a  considerable 
length  of  the  gut,  but  is  generally  more  circumscribed 
The  coats  of  the  bowel  become  much  thicker  and 
harder  than  natural.  The  muscular  is  subdivided  by 
membranous  septa,  and  the  internal  coat  is  sometimes 
formed  into  hard,  irregular  folds.  The  surface  of  the 
inner  membrane  is  occasionally  ulcerated,  so  as  to 
form  a  cancerous  disease.  Every  vestige  of  the  na- 
tural structure  is  sometimes  lost,.and  the  gut  is  changed 
into  a  gristly  substance.  The  cavity  of  the  bowel  is 
always  rendered  narrow  at  the  scirrhous  part,  and  is 
sometimes  almost  obliterated.  When  the  passage 
through  the  gut  is  very  much  obstructed,  the  bowel  is 
•  always  a  good  deal  enlarged  just  above  the  stoppage 
Or  stricture,  from  the  accumulation  of  the  feces  there 
As  the  disease  advances,  adhesions  form  between  the 
rectum  and  adjacent  parts,  and  ulcerations  produce 
communications  between  them. 

Besides  a  spasmodic  form  of  stricture  of  the  rectum 
a  case,  the  real  existence  of  which  is  perhaps  ques- 
tionable, Mr.  Calvert  notices  the  examples  attended 
with  changeof  structure.  In  some  cases,  he  says  the 
contraction  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  thickened  and  indu- 
rated state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  arising  from  in- 
flammation, or  some  chronic  alteration  of  texture  but 
that  when  the  disease  has  existed  a  considerable  lime 
the  mucous,  cellular,  and  muscular  coats  become  more 
■or  less  affected ;  so  }hat,  on  dissection,  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  determine  in  which  the  disease  originally 
commenced.  He  describes  other  cases,  in  which  the 
cavity  of  the  rectum  is  nearly  obliterated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  hard,  painful  tubercles.  «  This  disease  (he 
observes)  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  first  stage  of 
malignant  stricture,  at  least  as  it  appears  in  some 
cases;  but  it  is  evidently  of  quite  a  different  nature,  as 
it  is  easily  cured  by  compression/" — (P.  129  )  Lastly 
he  adverts  to  carcinomatous  strictures  of  the  rectum 
Which  are  deemed  incurable.  The  disease  is  described 
by  him  as  generally  commencing  at  one  side  of  the 
gut,  just  above  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  sphinc- 
ter, where  a  smooth,  but  hard  and  knotty  projection 
may  be  felt.  Mr.  Salmon  also  represents  cSom T- 
tous  disease  of  the  rectam  as  being  generally  within 
reach  of  the  finger.-(OT.  Stricture  of  the  Rectum  1 
62.)  By  degrees,  the  disease,  which  was  probably 
«onfined  at  first  to  the  glandular  structure  of  the  inter- 
nal membrane,  extends  around  the  gut,  changing  the 
Vol.  II— T  6 
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structure  of  the  adjacent  parts.  However  Mr  Cal 
vert  explains,  that  carcinomatous  stricture  is  not  con 
fined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  but  is  often  met 
with  higher  up,  and  especially  in  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon.  He  remarks,  that  a  considerable  oblite! 
ration  of  the  cavity  of  the  rectum  may  proceed  from 
an  inflammation  or  ulceiation,  and  subsequent  adhe 
sion  of  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  resembling,  when  the 
swellings  are  not  of  long  standing,  that  form  of  stric- 
ture which  arises  from  an  infiltration  of  coaculable 
lymph  in  the  relaxed  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bowel ;  but,  in  other  instances,  where  such  tu- 
mours are  of  older  date  and  more  solid,  resembling  the 
tubercular  form  of  stricture. — (P.  138.) 

Mr.  Salmon  describes  the  surface  of  the  rectum  as 
sometimes  feeling  indurated  and  irregularly  thickened 
to  a  considerable  extent.  By  degrees,  the  prominences 
ulcerate,  and  an  absorption  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  bowel 
is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  growth  of  a  new  sub- 
stance. He  refers  to  two  preparations  of  the  scii  rho-con- 
tracted  rectum  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
in  both,  themucousand  the  muscular  coats  of  the  bowel 
are  absorbed,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  a  new 
substance,  which,  in  one  instance,  has  made  its  way- 
through  the  bladder  ;  in  the  other,  through  the  vagina 
—(Salmon  on  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  p.  63.) 

As  the  disease  at  first  is  not  very  painful,  it  is  usually 
not  much  noticed  till  somewhat  advanced.  There  is 
perhaps  no  disease,  as  Mr.  Calvert  has  noticed,  in 
which  the  symptoms,  arising  from  derangement  of 
other  parts,  are  so  predominant  over  the  local  ■  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  of  iliac  pas- 
sion, and  obstinate  constipation,  arising  from  this 
source,  death  takes  place  without  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  the  cause.  In  other  cases,  especially  when  the 
disease  is  of  a  malignant  nature,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
confounded  with  scirrhus  of  the  ntmi."jJ  ioq, 


V      i  V  uuiun,,  ii  is  nut  uuirequenuy 

Conioiifldsd  with  scirrhus  of  the  uterus."— <P  123  ) 
He  ;iKn  adverts  to  a  case,  in  which  a  stricture  of  the 
recium  was  lately  mistaken  for  an  intus-susception  by 
some  practitioners  "at  the  pinnacle  of  professional 
eminence."    Mr.  C.  Bell,  in  one  case  where  he  at- 
tempted to  puncture  the  bladder,  and  in  another  where 
he  was  about  to  divide  a  fistula  in  ano,  felt  his  finger 
stopped  by  strictures  of  the  rectum,  of  which  the  pa- 
tients had  no  suspicion.   The  patient  is  at  first  habit- 
ually costive,  or  affected  with  what  is  called  a  torpid 
?-m"e  !?fJhe  bowels>  and  usually  voids  his  stools  with  a 
little  difficulty.   In  time,  a  good  deal  of  pain  is  felt  in 
the  part  affected,  especially  at  stool,  after  which  some 
relief  is  experienced.   «  As  the  gut  continues  to  de- 
crease in  diameter  (says  Mr.  Copeland),  the  efforts  to 
expel  the  feces  become  more  violent,  and  the  conse- 
quent progress  of  the  disease  more  rapid.    The  stools 
which  have  been  long  evacuated  with  difficulty,  be- 
come contracted  in  size,  appearing  like  earth-wormi 
in  their  form,  or  small  pellets;"  and,  if  the  finger  be 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  "the  gut  will  be  found 
either  obstructed  with  small  tubercles,  or  intersected 
with  membranous  filaments ;  or  else  the  introduction 
of  the  finger  will  be  opposed  by  a  hard  ring  of  a  car- 
ilaginous  fee  ,  composed  of  the  diseased  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines."   These  states,  as  Mr.  Cope- 
land observes,  are  very  different  from  the  regular  tu- 
mour, on  the  anterior  part  of  the  rectum,  occasioned 
by  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate  eland ;  a  case  apt  to 
be  suspected.   "As  the  disease  advances  (says  the 
same  author),  the  feces  become  more  fluid,  and  there 
,,wh      sanious„discharge  from  the  anus,  accompanied 
with  tenesmus."    Mr.  Calvert  notices  as  the  most 
characteristic  symptoms,  an  unusual  distention  of  the 
colon ;  the  extension  of  pain,  fell  about  the  upper  part 
of  the  sacrum,  down  to  the  feet,  in  the  course  of  the 
large  nervous  trunks;  the  decrease  of  the  tenesmus 
alter  a  sufficient  evacuation ;  and  the  scanty  motions 
ot  irregular  or  figured  appearances.   The  latter  effect, 
L0V^e-Ver'      says'  is  not  always  present  throughout 
the  disease,  for  if  the  contraction  be  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  rectum,  the  motion  may  be  of  the  usual  size 
and  appearance.— (P.  147.)    According  to  Desault,  pus 
and  blood  may  sometimes  be  noticed  with  the  excre- 
ment, particularly  when  the  disease  has  advanced  to 
the  ulcerated  state.    The  carcinomatous  stricture  is 
said  to  he  always  attended  with  more  or  less  of  a  burn- 
ing sensation,  or  acute  shooting  pains  at  the  seat  of  the' 
disease,  except  at  its  very  beginning.  Sometimes, 
when  a  great  part  of  the  stricture  has  been  destroyed 
by  ulceration,  the  motions  are  voided  without  much 
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effor*.  but  not  without  intense  suffering.— (Calvert,  p. 
148—150.)  The  patient  at  length  becomes  sallow ;  fre- 
quent eructations  of  air  from  the  bowels  torment  the 
patient,  anil  render  his  life  miserable ;  the  constitution 
suffers,  and  dissolution  follows.  Severe  tenesmus  at- 
tends the  whole  course  of  the  disease.— {(Euvres  Chtr. 
par  Bickat,  t.  2.)  ,  c 

Sometimes  a  small  fistulous  orifice  at  the  verge  of 
the  anus  communicates  with  the  inferior  portion  ot 
the  diseased  part.  Such  a  fistula,  in  a  case  recorded 
by  Sir  Everard  Home,  was  half  an  inch  in  length.— 
(  Obs.  on  Cancer,  p.  133.) 

Desault  often  saw  the  disease  form  a  communica- 
tion between  the  rectum  and  vagina,  and  the  feces 
passed  through  the  latter  part.  In  the  latter  stage  ot 
the  affliction,  the  rectum,  bladder,  vagina,  uterus,  and 
adiacent  parts,  are  all  involved  in  one  common  ulcera- 
tion And,  according,  to  Mr.  Calvert,  the  surface  of 
the  os  sacrum,  or  even  that  of  the  lumbar  vertebra:, 
may  become  involved  in  the  extent  of  the  disease,  the 
rectum  being  sometimes  so  firmly  connected  with  the 
former  bone  as  to  be  very  difficultly  separable  from  it 
even  with  a  knife. — (P.  137.)  •  ' 

When  the  disease  has  attained  the  ulcerated  state, 
it  is  probably  always  incurable.  Palliatives  can  only 
now  be  resorted  to,  such  as  anodyne  and  emollient 
clysters,  the  warm-bath,  &c,  with  the  exhibition  ot 
medicines  like  opium,  cicuta,  uva  ursi,  &c.  Claudinus 
applied  his  remedies  to  the  inside  of  the  bowel,  by 
means  of  tents,  and  did  not  employ  the  latter  as  a  mode 
of  curing  the  disease  when  less  advanced.  Valsalva 
introduced  a  cannula,  pierced  with  numerous  holes, 
and  then  made  his  patient  get  into  a  bath,  so  as  to  let 
the  fluid  enter  the  intestine.  Numerous  practition- 
ers, among  whom  is  Morgagni,  made  mercurials  the 
base  of  their  treatment,  from  a  supposition  that  the 
complaint  was  of  venereal  origin.  I  believe  the  latter 
opinion  is,  at  present,  entirely  abandoned  by  all  the 
most  judicious  surgeons  in  England,  and  this,  whether 
mercury  ever  prove  useful  or  not. 

When  the  disease  is  not  attended  with  ulceration, 
the  contraction  and  thickening  of  the  gut  may  be  di- 
minished by  introducing  bougies,  keeping  them  for  a 
certain  lime,  everv  day,  so  introduced,  and  increasing 
their  size  gradually.  The  pressure  of  these  instru- 
ments seems  lo  lessen  the  disease,  and  stop  its  pro- 
gress ;  a  proof,  at  all  events,  that  the  nature  of  one 
form  of  scirrho- contracted  rectum  differs  from  that  of 
a  common  malignant  scirrhus.  Desault  used  to  em- 
ploy long  tents,  made  of  lint,  smeared  with  cerate,  and 
passed  into  the  bowel  by  means  of  a  probe,  with  a 
forked  end.  Their  size  was  gradually  increased,  so  as 
to  keep  up  the  compression,  lo  which  it  was  conceived 
all  the  good  was  owing.  Their  length  was  also  aug- 
mented by  degrees.  At.  first,  fresh  ones  were  intro- 
duced twice  a  day.  When  any  hardnesses  were  situ- 
ated on  the  outside  of  the  anus,  Desault  cured  them  on 
the  same  principle,  viz.  by  making  pressure  on  them 
with  compresses  and  a  bandage.  In  this  manner,  he 
effected  the  cure  of  a  scirrho-contracted  rectum.  The 
patient  was  taught  to  pass  occasionally  the  tents,  with- 
out assistance,  in  order  to  prevent  a  relapse. 

Instead  of  tents,  modem  surgeons  employ  bougies 
for  the  dilatation  of  strictures  in  the  rectum.  When 
from  habitual  costiveness,  the  altered  figure  of  the 
stools,  and  other  circumstances,  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect organic  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  feces, 
and  this  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  an  examination  of 
the  rectum  with  the  finger,  "  the  first  object  of  the 
surgeon  (says  Mr.  Copeland)  should  be  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  obstructed  pa.t,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
bousie     This  should  be  of  such  a  size,  as  to  pass, 
when  well  lubricated  with  oil,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty or  pain.    Sometimes,  when  the  disease  has 
been  of  long  continuance,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin 
even  with  a  large-sized  urethra  bougie,  or  one  ot  the 
same  size  as  those  which  are  made  for  a  stricture  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  of  a  length  that  is  likely  to  pass 
hevond  the  end  of  the  stricture,  that  is,  about  six,  or 
seven  or  eight  inches.    But  I  think  it  of  consequence 
to  use  a  bougie  at  first,  which  is  rather  too  small,  than 
tor,  Wrtre  '•— ( P  29.)   When  it  has  remained  for  half 
an  hour,  or  more,  it  is  lobe  removed,  and  passed  again 
The  nex  day,  the  same-sized  bougie  being  continued 
for  several  days.    In  the  introduction  of  the  bong.e, 
Mr.  Copeland  cautions  the  practitioner  not  to  mistake 
the  projec  tion  of  the  sacrum  for  a  stricture  of  the  gut ; 


a  mistake  which,  he  says,  has  often  been  made,  »n0. 
as  1  believe,  too  often  willully,  and  from  motives  of 
imposition.   Pressure  on  the  rectum  by  the  rctroverled 
uterus  (C.  Bell),  an  enlarged  ovarium,  or  other  tu- 
mour, may  also  lead  an  inattentive  surgeon  to  mistake 
the  case  for  a  stricture.    Mr.  Calvert  has  seen  (he 
bourne  employed  a  long  while  in  one  example,  where 
the  real  disorder  arose  from  a  biliary  concretion  im- 
bedded in  the  parietes  of  the  rectum.— (On  Hemor- 
rhoids, and  other  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  p.  167.}  This 
gentleman  conceives,  that  an  ivory  ball,  affixed  to  Hie 
end  of  a  silver  wire,  is  a  good  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  exact  situation  and  extent  of  strictures  of 
the  rectum.— (P.  169.)     When  the  stricture  is  just 
above  the  sphincter,  some  information  of  the  stale  of 
the  parts,  he  says,  may  be  gained  by  employing  the 
speculum  ani ,  but  he  adds,  that  whenever  theft  is 
organic  stricture  near  the  anus,  this  instrument  should 
be  used  with  caution,  as  any  sudden  distention  of  the 
parts  is  always  very  injurious—  (P.  170.)    Mr.  Cop- 
land advises  the  bowels  to  be  kept  constantly  lax,  by 
the  use  of  castor  oil,  or  electuary  of  senaa,  during  (he 
whole  of  the  treatment —(P.  30.)   Whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  stricture,  whether  it  be  that  kind,  in 
which  the  rectum  is  obstructed  by  tubercles,  by  mem- 
branous filaments  intersecting  its  canal  (which  two 
species,  Mr.  Copeland  says,  ate  the  most  easily  re> 
lievedl,  or  whether  it  be  the  indurated  stricture,  .from 
the  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  this  local 
treatment  is  equally  necessary.'  The  plan  is  to  be  per- 
sisted in  until  a  full-sized  bougie  will  readily  pass, 
and  even  after  all  symptoms  have  disappeared,  it  is 
recommended  to  introduce  the  bougie,  and  withdraw  it 
again,  once  every  two  or  three  days,  for  some  lime,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  relapse.   The  indurated,  annular 
stricture,  which  long  resists  the  bougie,  Mr.  Copeland 
sometimes  divides  with  a  probe-pointed  curved  bis- 
toury on  the  side  which  is  contiguous  to  the  os  sacrum ; 
and  he  has  frequently  seen  the  late  Mr.  Ford  perform 
the  same  operation. — (P.  34.)   This  practice,  which 
oiiginated  with  Wiseman,  haB  also  been  practised  by 
others  with  success.— (See  Dr.  Jamieson's  Case,  in 
American  Recorder,  April,  1822.)   When  the  disease 
is  either  combined  with  venereal  symptoms,  or  there  is 
any  reason  for  suspecting  it  to  be  itself  "the  solitary 
symptom"  of  lues,  Mr.  Copeland  joins  Desault  in  re- 
commending a  trial  of  the  effect  of  mercury,  in  con- 
junction with  bougies.-(/>.  44.)     The-  formation 
of  abscesses,  he  remarks,  is  very  frequent  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease,  and  he  has  often  seen 
the  common  operation  for  fistula  done  under  such  cir- 
cumstances without  success. — (P.  35.) 

The  use  of  casfor  oil  and  electuary  of  senna,  and 
throwing  into  the  rectum  a  pint  of  thin  wafer-gruel 
and  a  desseit-spoonful  of  castor  oil,  with  the  com- 
mon elastic  bottle  and  pipe,  are  also  recommended  bf 
Mr.  Salmon.  It  is  only  when  the  bowels  are  very 
inert,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  bard  and  full, 
that  he  has  recourse  to  aperient  draughts  ol  rhubarb, 
sulphate  of  potassa,  and  senna.  r-ni*,.* 
Besides  tents  and  bougies,  which  latter  Mr.  Ca  tcrt 
thinks  maybe  sometimes  usefully  made i  the  vehicle 
of  local  applications,  or  be  what  is  called  medicate , 
this  gentleman  enumerates  among  the  plans  of  d. laU 
ing  the  stricture  a  prepared  gut,  introduced  bey «nd 
the  stricture,  and  then  die'ended  with  water,  in  other 
words,  Mr.  Arnot's  dilator.  This  method,  beam 
may  be  adopted  where  the  bougie  causes  great  irrita- 

U0Whe(ri  a  stoppage  -f  urine  occurs  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  Mr.  Copeland  advises  surgeon, 
not  to  use  the  catheter  has.ily.-(P.  39.)  And  in  the 
event  of  great  pain  and  irritation  In  the  rectum,  ne  QM 
seen  the  greatest  benefit  derived  from  the  local  appli- 
cation of  opium,  either  in  a  clyster,  or  by  the  hi iU  ul ac- 
tion of  one  or  two  grains  of  the  medicine :w  linn  ne 
anus.  He  also  speaks  favourably  of  the  effects  of  ine 
warm  ba'h  and  .  fomentations,  in  giving  teinpora  y 
relief;  and  he  has  al*o  exhibited  in  these  cases the  p i  • 
extracti  conii  cum  hydrarg.  submur.  with  considerate 
advantage.  „  .„„.„»• 

When. stricture  of  the  rectum  is  of  a  cancerous  m 
ture,  Mr.  Calvert  sets  down  every  known  remeoy  ™ 
inadequate  to  arrest  its  piogress.  A  mitigation  »  ' 
ferine*  is  all  that  can  be  aimed  at.  "  Diluent  injeciioii-. 
combined  with  opium,  coniiiin,  or  similar  remeaie., 
may  afford  a  temporary  relief  in  the  ulcerative  stage  , 
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!w/afy8  ,his  WI2'er'  "the  g«atest  advantage  is  de- 
rived from  carefully  introducing  a  hollow  tube  of 
elastic  gum,  through  which  the  feces  are  drawn  off 
oy  injecting  tepid  water."  Dilating  the  passage  with 
any  other  view  than  that  of  maintaining  an  outlet  for 
me  leces,  he  considers  quite  useless.  »  A  soft  tent 
composed  of  lint,  smeared  with  some  mild  fresh  oint' 
ment,  will  in  gei.eral  answer  this  purpose  If  there  be 
much  pain  and  inflammation,  fomentations  may  be 
used  ;  and  leeches  applied  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus 
or  oyer  the  sacrum.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  mo- 
derately open  with  castor  oil,  or  some  other  mild  laxa- 
tive, which,  if  it  is  thought  necessary,  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  extract  of  hyoscyain  us,  cicuta,  or  opium- 
but  the  latter  is  in  general  less  admissible,  because  it  is 
more  liable  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  laxative,  and 
produce  a  torpid  state  of  the  bo wels."— (P  187) 

According  to  Mr.  Salmon,  in  true  carcinoma  of 
the  rectum,  the  use  of  bougies  dangerously  aggravates 
the  disease.  1  he  only  palliative  means  recommended 
by  him  are,  leeches  to  the  anus,  the  introduction  of  a 
grain  or  two  of  opium  into  the  rectum,  and  per^eve 
ranee,  night  and  morning,  in  injections  containing  from 
forty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum.  He  particularly 
cautions  the  surgeon  not  to  introduce  the  clyster-nine 
more  than  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  within  the 
sphincter,  lest  too  much  irritation  of  the  parts  be  ex- 
cited.-(P.  65.)  This  gentleman  differs  from  most 
writers  on  the  subject,  in  advising  the  bougie  to  be 
passed  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  five  dayS  instead 
ot  daily.  His  bougies  (which  are  eleven  inches  long) 
are  composed  /,{  fine  linen,  very  heavily  coaled  with 
-  W.aX  aJ"J  aiacuhy'on  Plaster,  mixed  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lampblack.  They  are  to  be  softened  in  very 
hot  water,  just  before  they  are  employed.— (See  Sal- 
mon on  Strictures  of  the  Rectum,  p.  49.",  When  the 
stricture  is  attended  With  great  local  irritation,  he 
smears  the  bougie  with  a  salve  composed  of  one  ounce 
of  elder  ointment,  and  a  scruple  of  very  finely  pow- 
dered opium  •  and  when  the  stricture  is  suspected  to 
be  connected  with  syphilis  (a  doctrine,  however  he 
in  another  place  renounces),  he  smears  the  bougie  with 
mercurial  ointment.— (P.  51.) 

.  A  /llalr  case  of  'notification  of  the  rectum  is  de- 

Tl  tQS  W?1  Chimrgical  Journal,  vol. 

J.p,  398,  4-c.  See  ./.  L.  Petit,  (Euvres  Posthum.  t.  2 
JJr.  Sherwin  on  the  Scirrho-contr acted  Rectum,  in 
Mem.  of  the  London  Medical  Society,  vol.  2.    Sir  Eve- 

Mtt5  U?U,w0hT  r?  ?an/er'  ]29>  Loud. 
u  \  -t/  J-  DJfchad°h  Ue  Proctostenia,  seu  de 
Morbosis  hiteslim  Recti  Mngustits,  Monsp.  1771.  C 
O-  Stetold  de  Morbis  iMestmi  Recti.    BaillieS  Mor- 

Bjchat,  t.  2,  p.  422.  Obs.  on  the  principal  Diseases 
of  lite  Rectum,  «$-c,  by  T.  Copeland,  1814  JTmite 
Vbs  on  the. Contracted  Intestinum  Rectum,  8vo.  Bath, 

Bati,  MM*'  M  fa?th£  ?bf-  071  the  same  subJ^- 
Bath,  1-822.    Monro's  Morbid  Jlnat.  of  the  Gullet,  be. 

n-  '  Calve:t,°n  Hem°rrhoidsUtricturcs,  and 
other  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  8vo.  Land.  1824  W 
(^oson,  Institutes,  be,  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  „'  20"' 
Philadelphia,  1824.  F.  Salmon%n  Stricture^, '  the 
Rectum,  8vo.  Lond.  1828.  J  e 

whhEon^hUTI°N-,  Tne  subsidence  of  inflammation 
without  abscess,  ulceration,*  mortification.  &c.  Also 

said,  may  even  take  nlarp  in  »h«    y^.^sease,  it  is 

nal.)  The  disease  seems  lo  consist  of  n  want  of  , W 
firmness  ,n  the  bones,  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency 
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in  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  their  structure.  The  cause* 
of  the  aft'ection  are  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Au- 
thors have  referred  them  to  scrofula,  scurvy,  lues'  vene- 
rea, difficult  dentition,  &c. ;  and  Richerand  still  firmly 
believes,  that  rachitis  is  only  one  of  the  effects  of  scro- 
fula in  iis  woist  forms.— {Nosographie  Chir.  t.  3, ». 
148,  edit.  4.)  But  these  are  merely  conjectures,  which 
will  not  bear  a  rigorous  investigation.  Boyer,  in  par- 
ticular, has  well  exposed  their  invalidity.— (Traite  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  611.) 

Rickety  subjects  are  often  at  the  same  time  scrofu- 
lous; and  this  is,  probably,  the  only  reason  for  scrofula 
being  accounted  a  cause  of, the  other  affection.  The 
pai  tii  ular  appearances  of  rickety  children  we  need  not 
detail,  as  every  one  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  them ; 
such  children  are  usually  of  a  bad,  weak  constitution,, 
and  their  limbs  and  bones  become  bent  in  directions  de- 
termined by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  the  weighs 
and  pressure  which  they  have  to  sustain.  When  the 
affection  is  very  general,  the  spine  becomes  shorter, 
ami  is  curved  in  various  directions ;  the  breast  becomes 
deformed,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  curvature  of 
the  spine,  but  by  the  depression  of  the  ribs,  and  pro- 
jection  of  the  sternum.  The  bones  of  the  pelvis  fall 
inwards,  and  the  os  pubis  generally  approaches  the 
sacrum.  The  latter  circumstance  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  difficult  parturition.  The  clavicles  become  more 
bent  and  prominent  forwards ;  the  os  humeri  is  distorted! 
outwards;  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are 
twisted  in  the  same  direction;  the  thighs  are  curved' 
forwards  or  outwards ;  the  knees  fall  inwards ;  the  spine 
and  front  surlace  of  the  tibia  become  convex  •  and 
the  feet  are  thrown  outwards. 

According  to  Mr.  Stanley,  when  the  tibia  and  fibula 
become  curved,  they  sometimes  "acquire  increased 
breadth  in  the  direction  of  the  curve,  losing  a  propor- 
tionate degree  of  thickness  in  the  opposite  direction*. 
Hence  the  bones  become,  as  it  were,  newly  modelled 
passing  from  the  cylindrical  into  the  flattened  forrm 
1  his  would  seem  to  be  designed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling them  to  support  more  efficiently  the  weight  of 
the  body,  since  by  this  alteration  they  acquire  increased 
breadth  and  power  of  resistance  in  that  direction 
where  the  greatest  strength  is  required.  I  have  never 
noticed  (says  Mr.  Stanley)  any  expansion  in  the  articular 
ends  of  rickety  bones,  as  is  mentioned  by  some  authors. 
1  should  therefore  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  there  has 
existed  only  the  appearance  of  such  a  phenomenon, 
the  ends  of  the  bones  having  appeared  swollen  in 
consequence  of  the  emaciation  of  the  surroundW 
soft  parts.-(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p  402-1 
405.)  r 

When  the  thoracic  viscera  are  considerably  oppressed 
by  the  alteration  in  the  figure  of  the  chest,  produced  by 
rickets,  the  disease  may  bring  on  fatal  consequences 

Boyer  has  thus  described  the  appearances  of  rickety 
bones  :— They  are  lighter  than  natural,  and  of.a  red  or 
brown  colour  They  are  penetrated  by  many  enlarged 
blood-vessels,  being  porous,  and,  as  it  were,  spongy  soft 
and  compressible.  They  are  moistened  by  a  kind' of 
sanies,  which  may  be  pressed  out  of  their  texture,  as 
out  of  a  sponge,  or  rather  a  macerated  hide  after  it  has> 
been  tanned.  The  walls  of  the  medullary  cylinder  of 
the  great  bones  of  the  extremities  are  very  thin,  while 
he  bones  of  the  skull  are  considerably  increased  io 
tnickness,  and  become  spongy  and  reticular.  Alt 
the  affected  bones,  especially  the  long  ones,  acquire  a 
remarkable  suppleness  ;  but  if  they  are  bent  beyond  a 
S'"  P?'"1'  thev  °reak,  &c.  Instead  of  hetog;  filled! 
with  medulla,  the  medullary  cavity  0f  the  Ions  So-iW 

&v  Sre  ordrf Sh  S*5"'  ^  Wof  3? 
S VtZl T  ^6  0ther  sec"-e'ion  in  the  nttmat 
l  of  t-  ^  r''aiU  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  p. 
ZlZiL/v, ^  conscience  of  several  rickety  bones,  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Stanley,  was  nearly  that  of  common  car- 
tilage. I  hey  presented  throughout  an  areolated  texture, 
ana  the  cells  were  in  some  parts  large,  and  contained 
a  hrowmsh  gelatinous  substance.  This  gentleman  did 
not  find  the  periosteum  thickened,  as  Bichat  has  de- 
scribedit.— (Anatomic  Generate,  t.  3.)  The  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  Stanley  have  also  discovered,  that  in  the 
process  by  which  rickety  bones  acquire  strength  and 
solidity,  there  is  always  an  undeviatine  regularity  in 
the  situation,  extent,  and  direction  of  the  deposited 
earl hy  matter.  "Thus  it  is  obvious  (says  this  gentle-  1 
man)  that,  in  the  curved  bone,  the  part  where  there  is 
the  greatest  need  of  strength  to  prevent  its  fanhct 
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yielding,  is  in  the  middle  of  its  concavity,  or  in  other 
words,  in  the  line  of  its  interior  curve ;  and  it  is  just  in 
this  situation,  that  strength  and  compactness  will  be 
first  imparted  to  the  bone  by  the  deposition  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  It  will  be  farther  found,  that  the  greatest  re- 
sistance being  wanted  at  this  part,  the  walls  are  ac- 
cordingly rendered  thicker  here  than  elsewhere,  and 
the  degree  to  which  this  excess  in  Ihickness  is  carried, 
bears  an  exact  ratio  to  the  degree  of  curvature  vvhicli 
the  bone  has  undergone." 

Mr.  Stanley's  observations  also  prove,  that  the  bony 
fibres  are  arranged  obliquely  across  the  axis  of  the 
bone,  in  a  direction  calculated  to  augment  its  strength. 
Lastly,  we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  if  a 
long  bone,  like  the  tibia,  be  very  much  bent,  while  it 
has  to  support  a  great  superincumbent  weight,  the  de- 
position of  the  bony  matter  may  not  be  confined  to  the 
thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  concave  side,  but  may 
extend  across  the  medullary  cavity,  rendering  the  bone 
here  perfectly  solid,  and  thereby  greatly  strengthened. 
—(See  Obs.  on  the  Condition  of  the  Bones  in  Rickety 


be.  by  E.  Stanley,  in  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p 

404   6t  S6Q  ) 

We  learn  from  the  late  Mr.  Wilson,  that,  for  many 
years  he  had  also  exhibited  in  his  lectures  preparations 
illustrating  the  fact  of  the  abundant  deposition  of  os- 
seous matter,  "when  the  bones  begin  to  recover  from 
the  disease,  at  the  part  where  it  is  most  wanted,  viz. 
on  the  inner  part  of  the  concave  surface  of  their  curve. 
-I  On  the ■  Skeleton,  be.  p.  167 .) 

'  Many  very  rickety  and  deformed  infants  improve  as 
they  grow  up,  and  acquire  stiength.  The  deformity  of 
their  limbs  spontaneously  diminishes,  and  the  bones 
gain  a  proper  degree  of  firmness,  a  due  quantity  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime  being  deposited  in  their  texture. 

It  is  a  question,  whether  the  restoration  of  the  pro- 
per figure  of  the  bones  can  be  promoted  by  the  constant 
pressure  of  bandages,  and  mechanical  contrivances 
sold  in  the  shops.  Some  authors  contend,  that  in  very 
youn"  children,  machines  are  useless,  as  the  confine- 
ment'and  inactivity  of  the  muscles,  necessarily  occa- 
sioned by  such  contrivances,  must  increase  the  general 
debility,"  and  consequently  the  disease. 

Notwithstanding  the  praises  which  have  been  be- 
stowed on  those  mechanical  means  by  their  inven- 
tors, and  even  by  respectable  authors,  says  Boyer,  they 
are  not  now  used  by  any  enlightened,  judicious  practi- 
tioners, it  being  generally  agreed  that  it  is  best  to  leave 
to  nature  alone,  aided  by  good  medical  treatment,  the 
duty  of  rectifying  bones  deformed  by  the  rickets.— 
(Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  627.)  Delpech  ex- 
presses himself  still  more  strongly  against  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery.— (See  Pricis  Elimentaire  des  Ma- 
ladies Chir.  t.  3,  p.  740,  be.)    However,  these  opinions 
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against  nu  chanicle  contrivances  for  the  improvement 
of  rickety  bones  are  not  meant  to  apply  to  machine* 
for  rectifying  distortions  of  the  foot.  In  such  cotes, 
the  malformation  does  not  depend  on  constitutional 
causes,  and  medhanical  means  will  do  whatever  is  pos- 
sible. "  ' 

No  medicine  is  known  that  possesses  any  direct  ef- 
ficacy  in  rickets. — Tonics  are  indicated,  and  should  be 
employed.  Bark,  especially  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
may  be  tried,  as  well  as  steel  medicines :  to  iron' tilings 
a  great  deal  of  efficacy  has  been  ascribed.— (See  Mei. 
Comment,  vol.  2,  p.  48.)  In  particular,  the  functions 
of  the  bowels  should  be  duly  regulated  by  medicine. 
The  disease  appearing  to  consist  in  a  deficiency  of  lime  ' 
in  the  bones,  proposals  have  been  made  to  exhibit  in- 
ternally the  phosphate  of  lime;  but  this  chemical  pro- 
ject has  had  no  success. — (See  Bonhomme's  Memoir  on 
Rachitis,  in  Duncan's  Annals  for  1797.) 

Several  circumstances,  considered  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
tend  to  prove,  that  this  scheme  could  present  nocliance 
of  benefit,  because  there  is  no  proof  of  a  deficiency  of 
lime  in  the  system,  though  the  arteries  of  the  bones  do 
not  deposile  it  in  the  natural  degree.— (See  Wilson  on 
the  Skeleton,  be.  p.  163,  be.) 

More  good  is  generally  effected  by  keeping  children 
in  healthy  situations,  and  in  a  salubrious  air,  than  by 
any  medicines  whatever.    Light,  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious, easily-digestible  food  ;  cold  nothing ;  good  nurs 
ing  •  regular  gentle  exercise  ;  or  airings  in  a  carriage  ; 
the  'use  of  the  flesh-brush,  &c.  are  also  highly  service- 
able.   The  constitutional  treatment  of  rickets  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  physician  than  the  surgeon;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  more  of  the  subject  into  . 
a  Dictionaiy  expressly  allotted  to  surgery.— (See  Molly- 
ties  'Ossium.)    Consult  Buchner  de  Rachitic,  Argent. 
1754.  Glissonde  Rachitide,  sive  Morbo  Puerili,  Ludg. 
Batav.  1671.  Bonhomme's  Mem.  on  Rachitis,  in  Dun- 
can's Medical  Annals  for  1797.    Richerand,  Nosogra- 
phie  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  142,  be.  edit.  4.   Leveillc,  m  Mem.  do 
Physiolo<rie  ct  de  Chirurgie,  par  Scarpa,  be.  Boyer, 
Traiti  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  607,  be.    Stanley  i 
Obs.  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,     404.  Deheeh, 
Precis  Elimentaire  des  Maladies  Oar.  t.  3,  p.  /.)9,4-c. 
Trnlca  de  Knowiti,  Historia  Rachitidis,  £W.  pnMb. 
1787.    R.  Hamilton  on  Scrofulous  Affections, be.  8vo. 
Land.  1791.    A.  Portal,  Obs.  sur  la  Nature  et  sur  It 
Traitement  du  Rachilisme  ou  des  Courburcs  de  la  Co- 
lonne  Vertibrale  el  de  celles  des  Extrimitcs,  %oo.  Vans, 
1797      ./.  Wilson  on  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of 
the  Skeleton,  Diseases  of  Bones,  be.  p.  159,  Srt.too. 
Loud.  1820. 
RINGWORM.   See  Herpes.         ,    .   ,  , 
RUPT  URE.  A  protrusion  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
See  Hernia. 
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ABINA.  Savine.  The  use  of  the  leaves  of  this 
— 1  plant,  in  forming  the  active  ingredient  in  the  oint- 
ment commonly  preferred  for  keeping  open  blisters,  has 
been  explained  in  the  article  Blisters.  The  other  chief 
surgical  use  of  savine  is  as  a  stimulating  application 
for  destroying  warts,  and  other  excrescences.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  it  is  generally  powdered,  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  proportion  of  subacetate  of  copper.  The 
same  powder  is  also  sometimes  employed  by  surgeons 
for  maintaining  the  hollows  in  which  peas  are  inserted 
in  issues.  The  best  plan  is,  first  to  wet  the  peas,  then 
roll  them  in  the  powder  and  put  them  in  this  state  on 
.ho  irane  But  when  the  whole  surface  of  the  issue 
ffS,  Ken  high  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  the  powder 
,11  snrinkled  all  over  the  sore,  so  as  to  produce  an 
T  Ifinn  of  the  high  granulations.  Indeed,  even  in 
a,bs:0rP,nner  a  eood  cavity  often  cannot  be  obtained ; 
th  h  i?bS«  necessary  to  destroy  the  surface  of  the 
Su;  by  rubbing  it  wiSl  caustic  potassa  or  potassa 

CU£ATalAMMONIAC.   Ammonia  Muriata.  Muriate 
SAL-AMMum^         g0od  deal  by  surgeons,  as 

a^eS^ 

^SALIVARY  FISTULA.   See  Parotid  Duel. 


SANIES.  (Latin.)  A  thin,  serous,  fetid  mallei', 
discharged  from  fistulse,  unhealthy  sores,  &c.  H  u 
sometimes  tineed  with  blood.  B 

SAPO  TEREBINTHINiE.  (Starkey 
Potassce  subcarbonis  calidi  3  j.  Olei  terebinth  51*- 
The  turpentine  is  gradually  blended  with  the  hot  ub 
carbonate  of  potassa  in  a  heated  P^JHSf 
swellings  were  formerly  rubbed  with  tins  W"f<° ; 
and,  perhaps,  some  chronic  affections  of  the  joints 
misht  still  be  benefited  by  it.  '  . 

SARCOCE'LE.  (From  <r<V£,  flesh;  and  *i}An,  » 
tumour.)  A  fleshy  enlargement  of  the  tesUcle.-^ 
Testicle,  Diseases  of.)  ,      -  .  ,  » 

SARCO'MA,  or  Sarc6sis.  (From  aap\,  nesr.v  n 
fleshy  tumour.— (See  Tumours,  Sarcomatous.) 

SARSAPARI'LLA.  The  root  of  sarsapanlla  was 
brought  into  Europe  about  1530.  U  was  at  hrst  re- 
puted to  possess  singular  efficacy  in  venereal  case. , 
but  afterward  lost  all  its  fame.  It  was  again  brnugni 
into  notice  by  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  who  advised  Dr.  u>ap 
man  to  make  trial  of  it  in  a  bad  case  of  ph«S«l™* 
bubo;  and  the  benefit  obtained  in  this  instance  let iw. 
Hunter-to  extend  the  recommendation  ol  the  men ic" « 
Sir  W.  Fordyce  Staled  that  sarsaparilla  would  I"1™'.' 
relieve  venereal  headaches  and  nocturnal  pains,  ano. 


SCR>. 

11  persisted  in,  cure  Ihem;  that  in  emaciated  or  con- 
sumptive habits  from  venereal  cause,  it  was  tlie  greatest 
restorer  of  appetite,  flesh,  colour,  and  strength  which 
ne  knew  of;  that  when  mercurial  frictions  had  been 
previously  employed,  it  would  generally  complete  the 
cure  of  the  disease  of  the  throat,  nose,  palate,  or  spongy 
hones;  and  that  it  would  promote  the  cure  of  blotches 
and  ulcers,  and  sometimes  accomplish  it,  even  without 
mercury  i  though  in  this  circumstance  there  was  clan- 
ger of  a  relapse.  Sir  W.  Fordyce  pronounced  sarsa- 
parilla to  he  of  little  use  in  chancres;  but  that,  when 
these  or  buboes  could  not  be  healed  by  mercury,  it 
would  often  cure,  and  always  do  good.  He  allows, 
however,  that  in  all  venereal  cases  sarsaparilla  is  not 
to  be  trusted,  unless  preceded  by,  or  combined  with,  the 
use  of  mercury  -  and  he  thought  sarsaparilla  would 
probably,  always  cure  what  resisted  mercury.— (Medi 
cat  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.1.) 

Cullen  considered  sarsaparilla  as  possessing  no  vir- 
tues of  any  kind  ;  for,  says  he.  "  tried  in  every  shape, 
1  have  never  found  it  an  effectual  medicine  in  syphilis 
or  any  other  disease.'  —{Mat.  Med.  vol.  2.) 

Mr.  Bromfield  declares,  that  he  never  saw  a  single 
instance  in  which  sarsaparilla  cured  the  venereal  dis- 
ease without  the  aid  of  mercury,  either  given  before  or 
in  conjunction  with  it.— (Pract.  Obs.  on  the  Use  of  Cor- 
rosive Sublimate,  ire,  p.  78.)  Mr.  Pearson  also  con-, 
tends,  that  sarsaparilla  has  not  the  power  of  curing 
any  one  form  of  the  lues  venerea;  but  he  allows  that 
it  may  suspend  for  a  time  the  ravages  of  that  conta- 
gion, the  disease  returning,  if  no  mercury  should  have 
been  used.  This  gentleman  admits  also,  that  sarsa- 
parilla will  alleviate  symptoms  derived  from  the  vene- 
real virus.  He  maintains,  that  the  exhibition  of  sar- 
saparilla does  not  diminish  the  necessity  for  givin<*  less 
mercury.  Nocturnal  pains  tn  the  limbs,  painful  en- 
largements of  the  elbow  and  knee,  membranous  nodes, 
cutaneous  ulcerations,  and  certain  other  symptoms  re- 
sembling venereal  ones,  are  often  experienced  after  a 
lull  course  of  mercury.  Such  complaints,  Mr.  Pearson 
allows,  are  greatly  benefited  by  sarsaparilla  and  exas- 
perated by  mercury;  and  he  observes,  that  it  is  from 
these  complaints  having  been  mistaken  for  venereal 
ones,  that  the  idea  has  arisen  that  sarsaparilla  has 
cured  syphilis  when  mercury  had  failed.  Mercury  and 
the  venereal  poison  may  jointly  produce  in  certain  con- 
stitutions symptoms  which  are  not  strictly  venereal 
and  are  sometimes  more  dreadful  than  the  simple 
effects  of  syphilis.  Some  of  the  worst  of  these  appear- 
ances are  capable  of  being  cured  by  sarsaparilla,  while 
the  venereal  virus  still  remains  in  the  system.  When 
this  latter  disease  has  been  eradicated  by  mercury 
sarsaparilla  will  also  cure  the  sequela;  of  a  course  of 
the  other  medicine.— (Pearson  on  the  Effects  of  various 
Articles  in  the  Cure  of  Lues  Venerea,  1807.) 

The  value  of  many  of  the  foregoing  opinions  is  much 
anected  by  the  results  of  modern  inquiries  into  the  na- 
ture oi  the  venereal  disease,  the  possibility  of  generally 
curing  which,  without  the  aid  of  mercury,  seems  well 
cstablisned,  though  the  expediency  of  the  method  is 
another  question. 

SCA'LPEL.    (From  scalpo,  to  scrape.)  Originally 
a  raspatory,  or  instrument  for  scraping  diseased  bones, 
. ,  ne  te™  ,no.w  generally  signifies  a  common 
straight,  surgical  knife.  ' 

SCARIFICATION.  (From  scarifico,  to  scarify.) 
I  he  operation  of  making  little  cuts  or  punctures  in  a 
part  tor  the  purpose  of  taking  away  blood,  letting  out 

«p  "BBHn«St0US.Cfs'  0r  ,ne  air  of  emphysema, 
i  RRH£S;     SCIRRHOMA;  SCIRRHOSIS. 
ly.ZJ^6^  t0  na,de"  )    The  etymological  import 
fl  ?,      'nS  Seems  nierely  t0  be  any  induction.  The 
w^1ch  nrP0,^ge,lerally•reslricte,1  to  the  induration, 

%r  i  KtsCaS ,n  ffi?  ulcerated  slate, 
hartoo    A  f 'SJ  ,SCLER0SIS.    (From  ckXtjpou,,  to 

*ow )  So  V,n,n^°r  SCROP"ULA.  (From  scrofa,  a 
now.)  So  named,  as  is  commonly  supposed  because 
swine  are  said  to  be  subjebt  to  it,  though  the  correct 
JKnS&Tn^  iS  rfi,ldered  very  q^Uironable  by 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Henning;  and  the  statement  that 
pigs  are  really  liable  .o  scrofula,  would  app e^  to  be 
erroneous  -(See  Critical  Inquiry  into  thePalholgy 
,f  Scrofula,  Src  ,  p.  I,  9  )  Called  also  struma,^  the 
king  s  evil,  from  the  custom  of  submitting  patients 
formerly  to  the  supposed  beneficial  effects  of  the  roval 
touch.   A  disease,  one  of  the  chief  or  most  palpable 
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symptoms  of  which  is  a  chronic  swelling  of  the  absorb- 
ent glauds  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  glands 
generally  tend  very  slowly  to  imperfect  suppuration 
Our  notions  of  scrofula,  however,  would  be  very  im- 
perfect were  we  to  define  the  disorder  to  be  a  morbid 
state  of  the  lymphatic  glandular  system.    The  first  ap- 
pearances, indeed,  frequently  consist  of  spots  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body,  and  of  eruptions  and  ulcerations 
behind  the  ears.    As  a  judicious  author  remarks,  the 
system  of  absorbent  glands,  it  is  true,  seldom  or  never 
fails  to  become  affected  in  the  progress  of  the  disease ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  scrofula  frequently 
appeals  for  the  first  time  in  parts  which  are  not  of  a 
glandular  nature.  There  are,  perhaps,  but  few,  if  any, 
of  the  textures  of  the  human  body,  or  of  the  organs 
which  these  textures  form,  that  are  not  liable  to  at- 
tacks of  scrofula,  and  to  scrofula  as-  an  original  idio- 
pathic affection. — (Thomson  on  Inflammation,  p.  134.) 
These  sentiments  are  entirely  at  variance  with  those 
of  Alibert,  and  many  other  moderns,  who  describe  the 
disease  as  having  its  commencement  in  the  conglobate 
glands,  especially  those  of  the  heck  (JVosol.  Naturelle, 
t.l,p.  441,  ito.  Paris,  J817) ;  arid  they  are  equally  op- 
posite to  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Henning,  who  argues  that 
the  superficial  absorbent  glands  alone  are  susceptible  of 
the  original  action  of  the  cause  of  this  disease,  and  that 
if  other  parts  become 'affected  by  it,  such  affection  is 
consequential.— ( On  the  Pathology  of  Scrofula,  chap  6  ) 
Scrofula  generally  shows  itself  during  infancy,  be- 
tween the  age  of  three  and  seven  ;  sometimes  rather 
sooner;  but  frequently  as  late  as  puberty,  and  in  some 
instances,  though  a  very  few,  not  till  a  much  more 
advanced  period  of  life.    In  the  latter  cases,  the  dis- 
ease is  said  to  be  rarely  so  complete  or  well  marked 
as  it  is  in  young  subjects.  Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions  the 
period  of  growth  generally,  as  the  time  of  life  for  scro- 
fula; and  its  commencement,  afterward,  he  a»rees 
with  most  writers  in  pronouncing  very  uncommon. 
.  Cette  maladie  (says  Alibert)  est  communement  le 
partage  de  la  premiere  enfance.   II  est  rare  qu'elle  se 
developpe  chez  les  adultes.   Je  l'ai  pourtant  observee 
cliez  des  septuagenaires ;  mais  presque  toujours  ce  sont 
es  effets  de  la  dentition,  qui  la  font  eclore,  et  ceux  de 
la  puberte,  qui  la  font  evanouir."-(JVW.  Naturelle, 
p..  448.)  ' 
By  some  authors  it  is  stated,  that  the  disease  seldom 
attacks  the  glands  in  children  under  two  years  of  a»e 
I>r.  I  homson,  however,  has  seen  the  glands  affected 
before  this  period,  and  Dr.  Cullen  used  to  mention  a 
case,  in  which  the  disease  broke  out  in  an  infant  only 
tftree  months  old;  which  is  uncommon.    But  though 
glandular  scrofula  occurs  most  frequently  in  children 
it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  period  of  life.  Dr 
1  homson  has  even  found  the  lacteal  glands  affected 
with  scrofulous  inflammation  in  persons  of  very  ad- 
vanced ^.—(Lectures   on  Inflammation,  p.  136.) 
Probably,  however,  such  patients  had  laboured  under 
scrofulous  complaints  in  their  earlier  days ;  and  it  me- 
rits notice,  that  some  authors,  like  Dr.  Henning  (»  110) 
do  not  regard  enlargements  of  the  mesenteric  glands  as 
an  uneqmvocal  specimen  of  scrofula.    It  is  observed 
by  Mr.  Lloyd,  that  the  susceptibility  of  different  parts 
to  the  disease  "  is  altered  by  age :  thus,  in  children  the 
upper  hp,  eyes,  glands  of  the  neck,  and  those  of  the  me- 
sentery are  generally  the  parts  first  affected;  the  lungs, 
oones,  and  other  parts  being  subsequently  attacked, 
it  nappens  sometimes  too  in  children,  that  small  lumps 
orm  under  the  skin  in  various  parts  of  the  bodv, 
which  suppurate,  ulcerate,  and  pursue  the  same  course 
with  scrofulous  abscesses  in  general."— (On  Scrofula, 
fh  '. ..  s}>ecies  of  warts,  he  says,  also  often  forms 
about  the  face  and  neck  of  children  of  a  scrofulous  ha- 
bit, but  seldom  in  adults.  "  In  more  advanced  age,  the 
eyes,  upper  lip,  and  lymphatic  glands  are  compara- 
tively seldom  affected ;  while  the  lungs,  the  other  vis- 
cera, and  the  spongy  parts  of  the  bones  are  frequently 
attacked." 

Scrofula  is  also  as  hereditary  as  any  disease  can  be; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  so  as  far  as  any  particular  kind  of 
temperament  or  constitution  can  descend,  more  or  less 
completely,  from  parents  to  children.  Mr.  White,  Dr. 
Henning,  and  others  have  strongly  censured  calling  the 
disease  hereditary  ;  but  tl.eir  observations  only  lead- to 
these  conclusions,  that  children  born  of  scrofulous  pa- 
rents are  not  invariably  affected  with  scrofulous  dis- 
eases ;  and  that  sometimes  one  child  has  some  stru- 
mous affection-,  while  the  partms  and  all  the  lest  of  the 
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family  have  no  appearance  of  scrofulous  habits.  How- 
ever. I  still  conceive,  that  neither  Mr.  White  nor  any 
other  writer  will  maintain  the  opinion  that  scrofula  does 
not  much  more  frequently  afflict  the  children  of  scrofu- 
lous parents,  than  the  offspring  of  persons  who  have  al- 
ways been  perfectly  free  from  every  tendency  to  any 
form  of  this  affliction.  Too  numerous  are  the  facts  which 
occur  to  my  own  mind  to  allow  me  to  entertain  the 
smallest  doubt  that  scrofula  prevails  in  certain  families. 
In  this  sense,  I  think  the  term  hereditary  perfectly  accu- 
rate and.  allowable.   But,  at  the  same  tune,  I  beg  the 
reader  to  understand,  that  I  have  no  intention  ot  ques- 
tioning what  seem  to  be  irrefragable  truths,  viz.  that 
the  children  of  scrofulous  parents  often  continue  as 
lone  as  they  live  entirely  free  from  the  disease ;  and 
that  one  child  is  sometimes  afflicted,  while  its  father, 
mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and  all  the  rest  of  its  relations 
have  never  had  any  tendency  to  strumous  disorders. 
It  should  also  he  recollected,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  con- 
cenital  tendency  to  the  disease  in  particular  families  is 
one  which  interferes  with  some  theories  which  have 
been  offered  about  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease, 
as  for  instance  with  that  of  Dr.  Hemnng,  who  declares 
that  such  cause  is  foreign  to  the  body,  and  depends 
upon  peculiarities  of  climate  {On  the  Pathology  o)  Scro- 
fula, p-  69,  &c.) ;  an  opinion  which  is  incorrect  only  in 
'resDect  to  its  exclusion  of  the  influence  of  other  cir- 
cumstances.  Two  curious  specimens  of  tuberculated 
lungs  in  the  foetus  are  preserved  in  Mr.  Laiigstafi  s 
muleum,  and  have  been  adduced  by  Mr.  Lloyd  as  po- 
sitive proofs  of  scrofula  being  hereditary  {On  Scrofula, 
p.  23)  •  however,  I  am  not  certain  that  they  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  such  by  all  parties,  as  tubercles  of  the  lungs 
are  not  constantly  regarded  as  a  scrofulous  disease. 
Yet  the  facts  and  arguments  on  this  point,  I  think,  are 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  doctrine ;  and  Dr.  Alison, 
who  has  treated  very  ably  of  the  pathology  of  scrofula, 
has  remarked,  that  "  in  most  cases  m  which  scrofu- 
lous diseases  are  fatal,  the  diseased  action  is  in  inter- 
nal parts,  and  the  first  symptoms  are  obscure  and 
equivocal    The  chief  and  certainly  the  most  charac- 
teristic appearances  on  dissection  are  tubercles  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  their  progress."- (See  Edinb.  Med. 
Clar.  Trans,  vol.  1,  p.  403.)     The  same  writer  every 
where  treats  of  phthisis  as  decidedly  a  scrofulous  dis- 
ease. ,  . 

When  scrofula  does  not  actually  take  place  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life*  it  is  gencially  slated  by  writers, 
that  the  particular  constitutions  m  which  there  is  a 
disposition  to  the  disease  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  dis- 
tinguishable.  In  the  individuals  possessing  the  dispo- 
sition in  question,  a  peculiar  softness  and  flaccidity  ot 
libre  are  remarkable;  their  hair  is  more  frequently 
light-coloured  than  dark;  and  their  eyes  are  said  to  be 
more  often  of  a  blue  than  any  other  colour.    Die  eye- 
lashes are  frequently  long,  and  the  pupils  large.  Their 
skin  is  generally  very  fine,  and  even  handsome,  both 
in  re«ard  to  its  outward  texture  and  complexion. 
When  pinched,  it  feels  (as  Sir  A.  Cooper  observes) 
thinner  than  that  of  a  healthy  child,  and  the  vessels 
may  often  be  seen  meandering  under  it.  Subjects 
with  scrofulous  constitutions  frequently  have  a  thick- 
ening of  the  upper  lip;  this  swelling  is  sometimes  very 
constderable,  and  occasionally  extends  as  far  as  within 
the  nostrils.   The  extremities  of  the  fingers  are  broad 
and  flat,  or  clubbed,  as  the  phrase  is,  just  like  what  is 
seen  mi  phthisical  persons.   Scrofula  is  also  very  often 
complicated  with  rachitis,  or  follows  the  latter  affec- 
tion '  but  there  is  as  little  reason  for  supposing  rickets 
to  arW  from  scrofula,  as  this  latter  from  rickets.  In 
some  instances,  however,  the  complexion  is  dark,  and 
the  skin  coarse ;  but  in  these  subjects,  at  least  when 
voung,  the  face  is  generally  tumid,  and  the  look  un- 
healthy.—! Bums  on  Inflammation,  d<h.2,  p.  232.) 

In  many  instances,  the  last  joints  of  the  fingers  have 
been  observed  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  belly  is  generaljy 
larger  than  usual.— {Thomson,  p.  134.)  . 

Mr  White  denies  that  gray  or  blue  eves,  light  hair, 
and  a  fair  complexion,oUght  to  be  considered  as  marks 
: *\ •  ofclous  disposition;  for  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren in  Un "country  have 'light  hair  and  eyes  while 
voung  which  become  darker  as  .bey  advance  nrtife. 
Now  as  the  majority  of  scrofulous  patients  are  clu I- 
jNow  as  tne  majoruy  children  in  this 

tZ.rfulXS'^  kind  of  hair  and  eyes 
anove  described,  Mr.  ^■*2ffit!E2E?5S 
Say  any  stress  on  persons  affected  with  struma,  or  pre- 


disposed to  this  disease,  having  such  appearances,- 1 
l  On  the  Struma  or  Scrofula,  p.  38,  cd.3.)  However 
ii  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  greater  frequency  of 
scrofula  in  fair  people  is  noticed  in  France,  where  the 
eyes  are  mostly  dark.  Thus  Alibert,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  patieut  disposed  to  the  disease,  takes  notice 
of  his  swelled  nostrils  and  "-toper  lip;  his  florid  com- 
plexion :  his  fair,  delicate,  and  glossy  skin;  his  cheeks 
of  a  lively-red  colour;  circumscribed,  however,  bys 
pallid  bloatedness  of  the  rest  of  the  face;  his  blue 
eyes;  dilated  pupils;  light  hair;  short  neck;  large 
head  and  lower  jaw ;  flabby  flesh ;  large,  protuberant 
belly ;  strong  intellectual  powers,  &c— {Nosol.  JVntK- 
relle,  p.  442 ;  also  Diet,  des  Sciences  Md.  t.  50,  p.  831.) 

Dr.  Thomson  expressly  declares,  that  some  of  the 
worst  cases  of  scrofula  which  he  has  seen,  occurred  in 
persons  whose  complexion  and  hair  were  of  a  very 
dark  colour—  {Lectures,  p.  134.)  And  every  man  of 
experience  mus,t  be  aware  of  one  remarkable  fact, 
namely,  that  many  negroes  are  afflicted  in  Ibis  coun- 
try wiih  scrofula  in  its  worst  forms.  Does  not  this 
fact  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  climate  which 
is  most  powerfully  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
disease  1  since  the  African  black,  in  his  own  country 
is  nearly  exempt  from  scrofula.  After  all,  however, 
as  the  disease  is  undoubtedly  very  frequent  in  persons 
of  fair  skin,  light  eyes,  &x.  the  term  alike,  at  least  in 
the  sense  of  equally,  may  not  be  altogether  correct  in 
the  following  inference,  viz.  "that  persons  of  every 
variety  of  complexion  are  alike  subject  to  this  disease, 
and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  them  in  circum- 
stances favourable  to  its  developement  to  have  it  fully 
formed'."— TLloyd  on  Scrofula,  p.  7.)  The  truth  I  be- 
lieve is  that  though  children  of  dark  hair  and  com- 
plexion are  often  attacked  by  scrofula,  those  of  light 
hair  and  fair  complexion  are  still  more  frequently  af- 
flicted, and  this  even  in  France,  where  the  fact  cannot 
possibly  be  referred  to  the  number  of  fair  children  ex- 
ceeding that  of  such  as  naturally  have  dark  hair  and 
complexion.  „  \  . 

I  believe  the  fact  is  now  almost  generally  admitted, 
that  females  are  rather  more  subject  than  males  to 
scrofulous  disease— (See  Mibcrt,  Nosol.  Xalurelk, 
p.  449.)  .  ., 

According  to  Mr.  White,  struma  prevails  more  ex- 
tensively in  temperate  latitudes  than  in-very  hot  or 
very  cold  climates.  It  is  also  more  frequent  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  than  others ;  and  in  this  country,  it 
has  been  found  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the  counties  of 
Suffolk  and  Lancashire.  At  all  periods,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  common  complaint  in  this  island. 
From  history  we  learn  that  it  was  denominated  the 
kin"'s  cvi!  in  the  time  of  Edward- the  Confessor,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  that  attempted  to 
cure  it  by  the  royal  touch.  From  a  register  kept  in  he 
royal  chapel,  we  find  that  Charles  II.  touched  92,107 
persons  in  a  certain  number  of  years;  and  this  equally 
bigoted  and  useless  practice  was  not  discontinued  ti 
a  rec-nt  period,  when  kings  were  found  to  be,  as  wen 
as  their  poorest  subjects,  totally  destitute  of  all  super- 
natural power.  ,„ 
Scrofula  is  not  communicable  from  one  person  to 
another ;  neither  can  it  be  conveyed  into  the  system 
by  inoculation.  The  opinion  also,  that  scrofulous 
nurses  may  infect  children,  seems  quite  destitute  ot 
foundation.— (See  While,  p.  26,  Src.) 

Pinel  and  Alibert  have  purposely  kept  scrofulous 
and  healthy  children  together  in  the  same  ward  wmv 
out  any  of  the  latter  receiving  the  complaint.  He- 
breard  could  not  communicate  the  disease  lo  dogs  t>? 
inoculation.  And  G.  T.  Kortum,  whose  valuable  work 
contains  every  thing  known  about  scrofula  at  tne  pe 
riod  when  it  was  written,  tried  in  vain  to  impart  tne 
distemper  to  a  child,  bv  rubbing  its  neck  every  day 
with  the  pus  discharged  from  scrofulous  ulcers.  L,e- 
pelletier,  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  ot 
such  experiments,  has  of  late  repeated  them:  he  nas 
made  guinea-pigs  swallow  scrofulous  matter;  and  ne^ 
has  injected  it  into  the  veins,  and  applied  it  to  wounds, 
but  in  no  instance  was  there  even  a  temporary  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  being  communicated,  tne 
same  aulhor  also  mixed  scrofulous  with  vaccine  mat 
t«-r,  and  inoculated  with  it;  yet  he  iK'ver  found  tm. 
vaccine  vesicle,  thus  produced,  deviate  in  the  -lea« 
from  its  regular  course.  Lastly,  Lepclletiar  inoculated 
himself  with  pus  discharged  from  scrofulous  sores,  a« 
well  as  with  the  serum  collected  under  the  cuticle  oi 
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a  itrumous  patient  after  the  application  of  a  blister 
but  lie  remained  free  from  every  scrofulous  ailment.— 
(Sea  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  50,  p.  294.)  Our  coun- 
tryman, M  r.  Gooaiad,  inoculated  himself  several  limes 
with  the  discharge  from  scrofulous  sores  and  abscesses, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  disease  could  not  be  thus 
transmitted.— (On  the  Diseases  of  the  Vessels  and 
Glands  of  the  Absorbent  System,  p.  113.) 

The  parts  which  are  most  frequently  affected  bv 
scroliila,  next  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  perhaps  the 
.skin,  are  Hie  spongy  heads  of  the  bones  and  the  joints 
The  form  which  the  disease  assumes  in  the  latter  parts 
is  particularly  described  in  the  article  Joints.  The  dis- 
order of  the  spine,  attended  with  a  paralytic  affection 
of  the  lower  extremities,  is,  no  doubt,  very  frequently 
of  scrofulous  origin.— (See  Vertebra.)  Spina  bifida  is 
a  congenital  disease,  most  frequently  seen  in  children 
whose  parents  are  scrofulous  —  (Thomson's  Lectures 
p.  133.)  The  abscess  which  forms  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, between  the  peritoneum  and  psoas  muscle,  is 
often  icgaided  as  a  strumous  disease;  and  when  the 
contents  of  the  abscess  are  found  to  contain  flakes  of  a 
curd-like  matter,  somewhat  resemoling  white  of  egg, 
a  substance  peculiar  to  scrofulous  abscesses,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  the  complaint  is  connected  with  this 
constitutional  affection.— (See  Lumbar  Jibseess.)  The 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  sometimes 
considered  33  scrofulous;  but,  though  patients  with  this 
affliction,  very  often  have,  at  the  same  time,  other  com- 
plaints, which  are  unequivocally  strumous,  though  the 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  most  frequently  com- 
mences at  an  early  period  of  life,  like  scrofulous  dis- 
eases, and  though  like  them  it  is  sometimes  benefited 
by  the  carbonate  of  soda,  burnt  sponge,  and  iodine,  the 
©pinion,  1  think,  is  rather  on  the  decline. — (See  Bron- 
chocele.)  Scrofula  also  frequently  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  form  of  imperfect  suppurations,  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  ;  the  contents  of  such  abscesses  being 
a  curd-like  matter,  and  the  skin  covering  them  having 
an  unhealthy  red  appearance,  and  a  thickened  doughy 
feel.  The  mesenteric  glands  are  often  found  univer- 
sally diseased  and  enlarged  in  scrofulous  subjects ;  and, 
as  all  nutriment  has  to  pass  through  these  parts,  before 
it  can  arrive  in  the  circulation,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
at  the  many  ill  effects  which  must  be  produced  on  the 
system,  when  such  glands  are  thus  diseased.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  already  hinted,  doubts  are  entertained 
by  Dr.  Henning,  whether  enlarged  mesenteric  glands 
ar4  decidedly  scrofulous;  but  if  his  sentiment  be  incor- 
rect 1  fear  he  has  keen  led  to  adopt  it  by  his  particular 
theory,  which  limits  the  origin  of  scrofula  to  the  su- 
perlicial  absorbent  glands.  Scrofula  frequently  makes 
its  attack  on  the  testicles. — (See  Testicles,  Diseases 
of.)  The  female  breast  is  also  subject  to  scrofulous* 
tumours  and  abscesses. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  scrofulous  persons  fre- 
quently have  follicles  oh  different  parts  of  the  body,  in- 
trusted with  inspissated  matter.  He  agrees  with  most 
other  writers  in  considering  the  absorbent  glands  and 
joints  as  the  parts  most  frequently  attacked,  especially 
the  glands  of  the  neck  and  mesentery.  Various  other 
parts  of  the  body  he  enumerates  as  liable  to  it — the 
lungs,  the  brain,  the  eyes;  but  the  heart,  he  believes,  is 
never  affected.  The  secreting  glands,  he  also  says,  are 
rarely  the  seat  of  scrofula,  at  least  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys;  (or  the  breast  and  testicle  are  exceptions. 

Dr.  Thomson  believes,  that  more  or  less  local  inflam- 
mation occurs  in  every  form  and  stage  of  scrofulous 
diseases.'  He  observes,  that  the  swellings  are  very  of- 
ten from  the  first  attended  with  a  sensible  increase  of 
heat  and  redness,  and  that  the  pain,  though  seldom 
acute,  is  always  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Pressure  on  scrofulous  swellings  never  fails  to  create 
pain;  and  the  temperature  of  the  skin  covering  them, is 
usually  two  or  three  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the 
contiguous  parts. — (Lectures,  SfC.p.  131.) 

Scrofulous  inflammation  (as  Mr.  John  Burns  ob- 
serves) is  marked  by  a  soft  swelling  of  the  affected 
part,  which  very  frequently  is  one  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  The  covering  oi  coat  of  the  gland  becomes 
slightly  thickened,  and  its  substance  more  porous  and 
doughy.  The  swelling  increases,  and  the  doughy  feel 
changes  by  degrees  into  that  of  elasticity,  or  fluctua- 
tion, a'ld  a  firm,  circumscribed,  hardened  margin,  can 
be  felt  round  the  base  of  the  tumour.  The-skiu  is 
slightly  red.  If,  at  'his  lime,  an  incision  or  puncture 
be  made,  either  no  matter  or  very  little -is  evacuated  ; 


the  lips  of  the  wound  inflame  and  open,  displaying  a 
sloughy-looking  substance  within;  and  between  this 
and  the  skin  a  probe  can  often  be  introduced  for  some 
way  all  round.  It,  however,  the  disease  should  have 
advanced  farther,  then  there  is  very  little  elasticity  in 
the  tumour ;  it  is  quite  soft,  rather  flaccid,  and  fluctu- 
ates freely;  the  skin  becomes  of  alight-purple  cojour 
and  small  veins  may  be  seen  ramifying  on  its  surface. 
Some  time  after  these  appearances,  the  skin  becomes 
thinner  atone  particular  part,  and  here  it  is  also  gene- 
rally rendered  of  a  darker  colour.  It  aftei  ward  bursts, 
and  discharges  a  thin  fluid,  like  whey,  mixed  with  a 
curdy  matter,  or  thick  white  flocculi.  The  redness  of 
the  skin  still  continues;  but  the  aperture  enlarges  as 
the  tumour  subsides,  and  thus  a  scrofulous  ulcer  is  pro- 
duced. The  margins  of  this  kind  of  sore  are  gene- 
rally smooth,  obtuse,  and  overlap  the  ulcer  ;  they  are 
of  a  purple  colour,  and  rather  hard  and  tumid.  The 
surface  of  the  sore  is  of  a  light-red  colour ;  the  granu- 
lations are  flabby  and  indistinct;  and  the  aspect  is  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  which,  says  Mr.  Burns,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. The  discharge  is  thin,  slightly  ropy,  and  to 
pious,  with  curdy  flaJtes.  The  pain  is  inconsiderable. 
When  this  ulcer  has  continued  for  some  lime,  it  either 
begins  slowly  to  cicatrize,  or,  as  more  frequently  hap- 
pens, the  discharge  diminishes  and  becomes  thicker. 
An  elevated  scab  is  next  formed,  of  a  dirty  white  or 
yellowish  colour.  This  continues  on  the  p'art  a  good 
while ;  and  when  it  falls  off,  leaves  the  place  covered 
with  a  smal!  purple  cicatrix.  Mr.  Burns  adds,  that  the 
preceding  description  corresponds  to  the  mild  scrofula, 
or  the  struma  mansuela  of  the  old  writers.  Some- 
limes,  especially  if  a  bone  be  diseased  below,  the  ulcer, 
the  sore  has  a  more  fiery  appearance,  the  surface  is 
dark-coloured,  the  margins  soft,  elevated,  and  inflamed, 
and  sometimes  retorted.  The  discharge  is  watery,  the 
pain  very  considerable,  and  the  surrounding  skin  in- 
flamed. This  has  been  called  the  struma  maligna. 
Such  overacting  scrofulous  sores  are  most  frequently 
met  with  over  the  smaller  joints,  particularly  those  of 
the  toes.  Sometimes  a  scrofulous  abscess,  after  it  has 
burst,  forms  a  sinus  ;  the  mouth  of  which  ulcerates, 
and  assumes  the  specific  scrofulous  appearance,  while 
the  track  of  the  sinus  still  continues  to  emit  a  dis- 
charge. Scrofulous  swellings  are  often  disposed  to 
subside  in  winter,  and  recur  on  the  approach  of  sum- 
mer ;  but  this  is  not  an  invariable  law.  Glandular 
enlargements  are  very  apt  to  become  smaller,  in  a 
short  time,  in  one  place,  while  other  glandular  swellings 
originate  with  equal  suddenness,  somewhere  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  former  ones.  Ulcers  also  very  often 
heal  upon  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  other  parts. 
— (Burns's  Dissertations  on  Inflammation,  vol.  2. 
1800.)  ' 

The  glandular  swellings  which  occur  in  syphilis, 
says  Dr.  Thomson,  are  of  a  more  acute  character 
than  those  which  proceed  from  scrofula.  They  arise 
from  the  absorption  of  a  specific  poison ;  and  they  do 
hot,  like  those  of  scrofula,  admit  of  a  spontaneous 
cure;  a  belief,  however,  now  known  not  to  be  ex- 
actly correct.— (See  Venereal  Disease.)  'Chronic 
swellings  of  the  lymphatic  absorbent  glands  occur  also 
in  carcinoma;  but  these  manifest  little  or  no  disposi 
tion  to  suppuration:  they  succeed  most  frequently  to 
carcinomatous  indurations,  or  ulcers  existing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  glands  affected;  and  they  are 
accompanied  in  their  progress  and  growth  bv  a  pecu- 
liar lancinating  pain.— (On  Inflammation, p.  135.) 

With  regard  to  the  proximate  cause  of  scrofula,  me 
dical  men  may  be  said  to  remain,  even  at  the  present 
day,  in  entire  ignorance  of  it.  After  the  ridiculous 
theory,  referring  scrofula  to  certain  humours  in  the 
constitution,  or  chemical  changes  in  the  blood,  had 
been  exploded,  the  opinion  gradually  arose,  that  it  was 
a  disease  of  the  lymphatic  system  ;  and,  indeed,  that 
the  absorbent  glands  are  often  visibly  the  seat  of  its 
attack,  when  no  changes  are  distinguishable  in  other 
textures,  is  a  fact  that  admits  of  "no  dispute.  I  be- 
lieve, at  the  same  time,  that  whoever  supposes  scro- 
fula to  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem, must  have  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  what 
is  really  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  I  fully  participate 
in  the  sentiments  of  Professor  Thomson,  already  ad- 
duced upon  this  point,  and  in  the  belief  of  another 
modern  writer,  that  strumous  complaints  "are  not  to 
be  considered  as  dependent  on  disease  of  any  particu 
lar  system,  as  the  lymphatic."— (Lloyd,  p.  10.)  Suck 
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writers  as  have  fixed  upon  the  absorbent  vessels  as 
the  particular  seat  of  scrofula,  can  throw  no  useful 
light  upon  its  origin,  by  following  up  the  theory, 
•whether  they  imagine  the  cause  to  be  obstruction  of 
the  vessels  and  glands,  or  take  up  the  wild  speculation 
of  Cabani,  that  in  scrofula  the  mouths  of  the  lym- 
phatics are  in  a  state  of  increased  activity,  while  the 
vessels  themselves  are  in  a  state  of  atony  ;  or  the  doc- 
trine of  Soemmering,  that  scrofula  depends  upon  a 
passive  relaxation  and  dilatation  of  the  absorbents  ; 
or  the  hypothesis  of  Girtanner,  that  these  vessels  are 
in  a  state  of  increased  irritability.  The  idea  of  ob- 
struction being  the  cause  has  of  late  years  been  much 
on  the  decline  ;  and  that  the  convolutions  of  lymphatic 
vessels  forming  the  glands  are  quite  pervious,  and  may 
readily  be  injected,  even  when  diseased,  is  a  fact  first 
demonstrated  by  Soemmering,  which  must  weigh 
heavily  against  this  opinion.  Sir  A.  Cooper  describes 
the  disease  as  proceeding  from  congenital  debility, 
which  attends  its  whole  course,  and  imparts  to  it  a  pe- 
culiar character,  rendering  the  various  processes  of  in- 
flammation in  it  slow  and  imperfect, — {Lancet,  vol.  4, 
p.  65.)  Of  the  exciting  causes,  very  little  is  also 
known.  Mr.  John  Hunter  remarks,  that "  in  thiscoun- 
try,  the  tendency  to  scrofula  arises  from  the  climate, 
which  is  in  many  a  predisposing  cause,  and  only  re- 
quires some  derangement  to  become  an  immediate 
cause,  and  produce  the  whole  disease."— (Oh  the  Ve- 
nereal Disease,  p.  26.)  The  disease  is  remarked  to  be 
most  common  in  females;  in  cold,  damp,  marshy 
countries,  and  in  all  places,  near  high  mountains,  where 
the  temperature  is  subject  to  great  vicissitude.  "  Nous 
voyons  presque  toujours  (says  Alibert),  que  les  tu- 
meurs  et  les  ulcires  se  rouvrent  au  printemps  pour  se 
fermer  ensuite  vers  la  canicule."— {Nosol.  JYaturelle, 
».  449.)  Jy  • 

In  the  work  quoted  the  last  but  one,  Mr.  Hunter 
takes  notice  of  slight  fevers,  colds,  small-pox,  and  mea- 
sles, exciting  scrofulous  diseases.  He  observes,  that  in 
particular  countries,  and  in  young  people,  there  will 
sometimes  be  a  predisposition  to  scrofula;  and  that,  in 
such  subjects,  buboes  will  more  readily  become  scro- 
fulous.— (P.  37.)  In  short,  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
opinions,  that  the  venereal  disease  is  capable  of  call- 
ing into  action  such  susceptibilities  as  are  remarkably 
strong,  and  peculiar  to  certain  constitutions  and  coun- 
tries; and  that,  as  scrofula  is  predominant  in  this 
country,  some  effects  of  other  diseases  may  partake  of 
a  scrofulous  natore. — (P.  96.)  Mr.  Hunter,  speaking 
of  venereal  buboes,  mentions  his  having  long  sus- 
pected a  mixed  case,  and  adds,  "  I  am  now  certain  that 
such  exists.  I  have  seen  cases  where  the  venereal 
matter,  like  a  cold,  or  fever,  has  only  irritated  the 
glands  to  disease,  producing  in  them  scrofula,  to  which 
they  were  predisposed.  In  such  cases,  the  swellings 
commonly  arise  slowly,  give  but  little  pain,  and  seem 
to  be  rather  hastened  in  their  progress,  if-mercury  is 
given  to  destroy  the  venereal  disposition.  Some  come 
to  suppuration  while  under  this  resolving  course ;  and 
others,  which  probably  had  a  venereal  taint  at  first, 
become  so  indolent  that  mercury  has  no  effect  upon 
them  ;  and,  in  the  end,  they  get  well  of  themselves,  or 
by  other  means. — (P.  269.)  For  such  buboes,  Mr. 
Hunter  used  to  recommend  sea-bathing ;  and,  in  case 
of  suppuration,  poultices  made  of  sea-water. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  observes,  that  the  predisposing  cause 
of  scrofula  is  congenital,  or  original  fault  of  constitu- 
tion. The  exciting  causes,  he  says,  are  whatever  tends 
to  produce  or  increase  debility,  such  as  fever  from  dis- 
eases of  a  specific  kind,  like  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and 
small-pox.  He  notices  the  greater  frequency  on  this 
account  of  scrofulous  cases  some  years  ago,  when  the 
advantages  of  vaccination  were  not  known;  and  the 
importance  of  this  practice  to  society,  if  it  had  no  other 
recommendation.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  4,  p.  70.) 

In  the  words  of  a  well  informed  Professor,  scrofula 
readily  forms  an  alliance  with  almost  every  morbid  af- 
fection, occurring  either  from  external  injury,  or  from 
internal  disease ;  it  modifies  the  appearance  of  other 
diseases  and  seems  to  convert  them  gradually  into  its 
own  nature.  Indeed,  there  are  few  of  the  local  in- 
flammatory affections  which  occur  in  this  country,  in 
which  the  symptoms  and  effects  of  these  affections 
and  the  operation  of  the  food  and  remedies  employed 
for  their  cure,  are  not  more  or  less  modified  by  the  de- 
gree of  scrofulous  diathesis,  which  prevails  in  the  con- 
stitution of  those  who  are  affected  by  them.    1  lie 


scrofulous  diathesis,  wherever  it  exists,  usually  givw 
more  or  less  of  a  chronic  character  to  local  inflamma- 
tory affections. — {Thomson's  Lectures,  p.  131.) 
Sentiments  corresponding  to  some  of  those  already 

quoted  are  delivered  by  Dr.  Alison ;  "  The  facts," 
says  he,  "  which  seem  most  decisive,  as  to  the  con- 
nexion of  the  scrofulous  habit  with  general  debilita- 
ting causes,  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows :— 1.  The 
differences  in  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  inflamma- 
tion, when  scrofulous,  and  when  healthy,  appear  ma- 
nifestly to  indicate  in  the  former  case  a  languid  state 
of  the  circulation,  particularly  in  Die  capillary  vessels 
of  the  diseased  part.  2.  The  hereditary  disposition  to 
scrofula  is  chiefly  transmitted  from  parents,  and  Is 
mostly  observed  in  children,  who  show  evident  marks 
of  constitutional  debility  in  other  respects.  3.  There 
is  no  state  of  the  body,  as  every  practitioner  knows, 
in  which  scrofulous  action  is  so  easily  excited,  as  the 
state  of  great  and  often  permanent  debility,  which  re- 
mains after  severe  febrile  disease,  continued  fever, 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  or  which  follows  the 
long-continued  use  of  mercury,  or  acconrpanles  ami 
norrhiea.  4.  The  season  at  which  scrofulous  diseases 
have  been  observed  to  prevail  most  id  this  climate,  is 
not  that  when  cold  weather  has  recently  set  in,  and  is 
most  productive  of  disease  in  general,  but  the  end  of 
the  winter  and  the  spring ;  and  they  are  then  chiefly 
observed  in  those  young  persons  who  have  manifestly 
lost  strength  during  the  continuance 1  of  •  the  cold 
weather." — {Alison,  in  Edin.  Med.  Oiir.  Ttans.  vol. 
1,  p.  3810 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  a  vast  number  of  diseases  to  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs,  little  trouble  being  generally  taken  to 
consider,  with  any  impartiality,  whether  the  derange 
meut  of  those  organs  may  not  be  rather  the  common 
effect  than  the  common  cause  of  so  matiy  varhtua  dia 
eases.   Numerous  circumstances  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  delusion  into  which  young  practitioners  are  falling 
upon  this  topic.    They  see  various  diseases,  attended 
with  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  loss  of  appetite,  costiveness, 
and  a  torpid  state  of  the  bowels;  they  obsenr  tha) 
such  diseases  and  the  latter  complaints  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal  generally  diminish  together ;  that,  wjien  tt|i 
functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  deranged, 
any  other  diseases  which  the  patient  may  be  labouring 
under,  either  grow  worse,  or  are  retarded  in  their 
amendment ;  and,  lastly,  the  treatment  to  which  the 
theory  leads,  improves  the  health,  by  rectifying  tin- 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  the  sore,  tumour,  or 
other  complaint,  in  the  end,  with  the  additional  aid  pi 
time,  nature,  and  other  favourable  circumstances,  gets 
well.    But,  however  simple,  safe,  and  beneficial  the 
practice  may  be,  and  plain  as  the  facts  are  which  lead 
to  it,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  other  disease  was  truly 
a  consequence  of  the  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs. 
The  latter  symptom,  I  believe,  is  very  frequently  an 
effect  mistaken  for  a  cause,  and  perhaps  always  so  in 
relation  to  scrofula.   Besides,  if  it  were  to  lie  asBUmW 
(as  indeed  it  aclually  is),  that  in  scrofula  "  there  always 
is  more  or  less  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
primarily  of  no  other  important  function,"  I  do  not 
see  that  we  advance  one  step  nearer  the  truth ;  be- 
cause, as  the  same  cause  is  generally  assigned  by  gen- 
tlemen attached  to  this  theory,  for  avast  number  ot 
other  cases,  we  still  remain  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  make  so  many  complaints  ot  dit- 
ferent  kinds  spring  from  one  and  the  same  cause. 
These  circumstances,  though  buried  in  silence,  arc  sli]! 
the  myslery— still  the  secret,  which  is  desired  ;  and  it 
it  be  answered  that  the  effect  will  only  happen  in  par- 
ticular constitutions,  then  we  are  brought  back  at  once 
to  the  point  from  which  we  first  started,  viz.  that  scro- 
fula is  a  disease  depending  upon  some  unknown  pecu 
liarity  of  constitution,  congenital  or  acquired,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  excited  into  action  by  various  causes,  af 
climate,  mode  of  livimr,  &c.    However,  lest  I  maj 
not  have  attached  sufficient  importance  to  the  doc 
trine  of  gastric  disorder  being  the  cause  of  scrofula,  I 
feel  pleasure  in  referring  for  the  arcuments  in  its  sup 
port,  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  Dr.  Carmiclfaei 
and  Mr.  Lloyd,  whose  sentiments  appear  highly  co™ 
melidable  as  far  as  they  tend  to  teach  sna'eons  rather 
to  place  confidence  in  means  calculated  to  improve  tn» 
health  in  general,  as  the  most  likely  mode  of  benefit- 
ing scrofulous  patients,  than  to  encourage  (°™ie" 
dreams  about  new  specifics  for  the  distemper.  Tbui' 
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far  I  can  follow  these  gentlemen  safely :  but  no  far- 
ther, except  as  a  skeptic.   However,  perhaps  none  of 
the  believers  in  the  effect  of  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs  mean  to  say,  that  such  disorder  is  any  thing 
more  than  one  of  the  many  exciting  causes  of  scrofula: 
and  with  this  qualification  their  theory  may  or  may 
not  be  correct.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Alibert,  and  indeed 
of  nearly  all  writers :  «  ce  sont  les  vices  de  la  puis- 
sance digestive,  qui  preparent  de  loin  les  scrofules. 
Bien  n'mflue  davantage  sur  leur  developpement.  que  la 
jnauvaise  qualite  des  alimens,"  &c—  (JVosol.  Nattt- 
•  ■  Ite,  p.  449.)    "  Ajoutez  a  cet  cause  le  sejour  dans  les 
habitations  malsaines."    But  every  explanation,  even 
of  exciting  causes,  remains  unsatisfactory,  as  long  as 
we  find  children  living  in  the  same  air,  under  the  same 
roof,  and  feeding  and  sleeping  together,  and  clothed 
also  exactly  alike,  yet  only  one  or  two  of  them  become 
scrofulous,  while  all  the  rest  continue  perfectly  free 
from  the  disease.   Here,  then,  we  are  again  compelled 
to  return  to  predisposition,  constitution,  diathesis,  and 
a  congenital  tendency  to  the  complaint,  as  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty.   In  short,  then,  respecting  the  etio- 
logy ot  scrofula  little  is  known,  except  that  certain 
constitutions  probably  have  a  congenital  disposition  to 
the  disease ;  that  such  disposition  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  the  operation  of  climate,  mode  of  life, 
age,  &c. ;  and  that  irritations  of  a  thousand  kinds  may 
excite  the  disease  into  action,  when  the  system  is  pie- 
disposed  to  it,  by  inexplicable  causes.  That  climate 
has  great  influence  cannot  be  doubted,  when  it  is  re- 
flected, that  the  inhabitants  of  certain  countries,  in 
which  the  temperature  is  invariably  warm,  never  suffer 
from  scrofula.   It  is  noticed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  that  the 
occurrence  of  scrofula  is  much  promoted  by  climates,  in 
which  the  change  from  cold  to  heat,  and  from  heat  to 
moisture,  is  particularly  frequent,  as  is  the  case  in  this 
island.   IJut  though  cold  and  moist  climates  have  this 
effect,  he  remarks  that  persons  living  in  the  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold  are  not  affected.   The  disease,  he  says, 
is  even  arrested  by  cold  and  heat,  uncombined  with  a 
damp  atmosphere.    On  the  other  hand,  numerous 
children  who  come  from  the  East  or  West  Indies  to 
this  country  fall  a  prey  to  scrofula.     He  has  also 
known  some  individuals  from  the  South  Sea  islands 
die  here  of  the  same  disease.-—  (Lancet,  vol.  4,  p.  67, 
68.)    The  fact  of  the  great  influence  of  climate  on  scro- 
fula is  equally  proved  by  the  effect  of  the  weather  and 
seasons,  for  it  is  a  common  and  a  true  remark,  that  in 
a  mild  dry  atmosphere,  and  in  summer  time,  the  health 
of  scrofulous  persons  generally  improves,  and  what- 
ever local  complaints  they  may  have  get  better,  while 
on  the  contrary  their  disorder  in  winter  is  more  diffi- 
cult of  relief,  and  either  continues  stationary,  or  be- 
comes worse  again.    Hence,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  has 
justly  remarked,  the  exact  value  of  any  proposed  re- 
medy for  scrofula  cannot  be  estimated,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  time  of  year  when  it  is  tried.    There  can 
also  he  no  doubt  that,  with  age,  the  disposition  to  scro- 
fula diminishes;  for  children  much  afflicted  while 
young,  frequently  get  quite  well  when  they  approach 
the  adult  state ;  and  if  a  person  remain  perfectly  free 
from  every  mark  of  a  scrofulous  constitution  till  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  he  may  be  considered  as  nearly  out 
of  all  danger  oT  the  disease. 

According  to  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Alison,  scrofu- 
lous diseases  are  niueJi  more  frequent  in  the  inhabitants 
of  great  towns  than  in  the  agricultural  population  of 
any  climate.  This  seems  to  him  an  unquestionable 
fact,  and  one  that  confirms  the  truth  of  the  connexion 
of  scrofula  with  debilitating  causes.— (See  Edinb.  Med. 
Chn.  Trans,  vol.  1,  p.  383.) 


TREATMENT  OF  SCROFULA. 

"For  the  cure  of  scrofula  (says  Cullen),  we  have  not 
yet  learned  any  practice  that  is  certainly  or  even  gene- 
rally successful.  The  remedy  which  seems  to  be  the 
most  successful,  and  which  our  practitioners  especially 
trust  to,  or  employ,  is  the  use  of  mineral  waters.  But, 
he  adds,  in  very  many  instances  of  the  use  of  these 
waters,  I  have  not  been  well  satisfied  that  they  had 
shortened  the  duration  of  the  disease  more  than  had 
often  happened  when  no  such  remedy  had  been  em- 
ployed. With  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  mineral 
waters  most  fit  for  the  purpose,  I  cannot,  with  any 
confidence,  give  an  opinion.  Almost  all  kinds  oV  mi- 
neral waters,  whether  chalybeate,  sulphureous,  or  sa- 
line have  been  employed  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  and 


seemingly  with  equal  success  and  reputation ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  leads  me  to  think,  that  if  they  are 
ever  successful,  it  is  the  elementary  water  that  is  the 
chief  part  of  the  remedy.  Of  late,  sea-water  has  been, 
especially  recommended,  and  employed  ;  but  after  nu- 
merous trials,  1  cannot  yet  discover  its  superior  effi- 
cacy."— {First  Lines  of  Physic,  vol.  4.)  On  the  sub- 
ject of  mineral  waters",  Dr."  Thomson  very  properly 
remarks,  that  they  are  now  usually  employed  as  pur- 
gative and  tonic  remedies,  and  not  as  specifics.  In 
empleying  them  it  is  often  difficult  to  disiinguish  Be- 
tween the  effects  which  they  in  reality  produce,  and 
those  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  slow  operation 
of  time,  the  season  of  the  year,  change  of  situation, 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  life,  or  exercise  in  the  open 
air. — (Lectures  on  Inflammation,  Sec.  p.  195.) 

In  scrofulous  diseases,  Dr.  Fordyce  had  a  high  opi- 
nion of  bark  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  in 
cases  of  tumefied  glands  attended  with  a  feeble  habit 
and  a  weak  circulation,  it  is  a  most  efficacious  medi- 
cine, and  acts  as  a  resolvent  and  discutient.  He  also 
brings  forward  a  case  in  support  of  bark  being  a  means 
of  cure  for  ophthalmia  strumosa. — (See  Med.  Obe.  and 
Inq.  vol.  I,  p.  184.)  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  the  same  work, 
p.  303,  writes  in  favour  of  the  good  effects  of  bark  in 
similar  cases ;  small  doses  of  calomel  being  sometimes 
given  with  it. 

Dr.  Cullen  considered  the  efficacy  of  bark  in  scrofula 
very  dubious  and  trivial—  (First  Lines,  ire.  vol.  A.) 

According  to  Mr.  Burns,  bark  has  been  frequently 
found  useful  in  the  cure  of  scrofulous  inflammation, 
but  more  often  of  ulceration  than  tumefaction  of  the 
glands.  But,  says  he,  it  does  not  appear  to  possess,  by 
any  means,  that  certain  power  of  curing  scrofulous  af- 
fections, which  is  attributed  to  it  by  Dr.  Fothergill  and 
several  other  authors.  He  observes,  that  we  are  not  to 
suppose  it  will  infallibly  cure  scrofulous  inflammation, 
or  ulceration  of  parts,  which,  even  when  affected  with 
simple  inflammation,  are  very  difficult  of  cure.  If  it 
be  difficult  to  cure  a  simple  inflammation  or  ulceration 
'of  a  tendon,  cartilage,  or  bone,,  we  must  not  be  disap- 
pointed if  even  a  specific  remedy  for  scrofula  (were 
such  ever  discovered)  should  prove  ineffectual  in  pro- 
curing a  speedy  restoration  to  health.  Mr.  Burns  con 
lends  that  bark  is  often  ineffectual,  because  improperly 
administered.  Given  in  small  quantities,  once  or  twice 
a  day,  it  may  prove  a  stomachic,  and  increase,  like 
other  tonic  bitters,  the  power  of  the  stomach,  or  the 
functions  dependent  on  it :  but  in  order  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  specific  action  of  bark,  he  maintains 
that  it  should  be  given  in  large  quantities,  for  several 
weeks,  with  a  good  diet,  air,  and  proper  exercise.— ( On 
Inflammation,  vol.  2,  p.  371.)  Dr.  Thomson  does  not 
believe  that  bark  or  iron  has  any  specific  virtue  in 
curing  scrofula;  hut  he  admits  that  either  of  these 
medicines  may  sometimes  prove  useful  in  amendingthe 
tone  of  the  digestive  organs,  when  given  after,  or  occa- 
sionally along  with,  a  course  of  purgative  mineral 
waters.— (Lectures,  p.  197.)  When  bark  is  prescribed, 
the  sulphate  of  quinine  is  one  of  the  best  formula;,  aa 
least  likely  to  disagree  with  the  stomach. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  Mr.  White  has  with  much 
reason  recommended  paying  attention  to  such  circum- 
stances as  may  have  effect  in  preventing  the  disease, 
viz.  air,  cleanliness,  exercise,  and  diet.  He  mentions 
cold-bathing  among  the  preventives  of  struma,  and 
speaks  of  sea-bathing  as  being  the  best.  He  advises 
attention  also  to  be  paid  to  the  manner  of  clothing 
children,  keeping"  them  more  covered  in  winter  than 
summer.  He  thought  a  great  deal  of  sleep  prejudicial ; 
but  this  seems  only  conjecture. 

In  noticing  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Mr.  White 
states,  that  "  the  general  idea  of  the  struma  is,  that  it 
is  a  disease  of  debility  (a  doctrine  also  inculcated  by* 
Sir  A.  Cooper) ;  and,  therefore,  the  great  object  is  to  in- 
vigorate the  habit  by  every  possible  means  ;  the  chief 
of  which  are  tonic  medicines  and  sea-bathing.  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  in  the  case  of  young  patients  this 
should  be  continued  during  the  summer  months,  every 
year,  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen.  Many  recom- 
mend it  not  only  in  the  summer,  but  throughout  the 
year;  while  others  are  for  administering  alteratives, 
principally  the  alkaline  salts,  with  or  without  antinin- 
nials,  and  the  different  tonics,  during  the  winter ;  and 
the  sea- water,  and  sea-bathing,  or  cold-bathing,  during 
the  summer,  for  a  continuance  of  two  or  three  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  f  with  thi* 
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general  observation,  that  they  will  outgrow  the  com- 
plaint." Mr.  White  mentions,  as  the  chief  external 
means,  fomentations  and  poultices  of  sea- water.  With 
respect  to  regimen,  some  recommend  a  milk  and  vege- 
table diet;  others  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors. 
Sir  A.  Cooper  in  particular,  who  regards  the  disease  as 
connected  with  congenital  debility,  strongly  recom- 
mends a  nutrit  ious  diet  of  animal  food,  in  preference  to 
one  of  vegetables. — [Lancet,  p.  71.) 

Mr.  White  maintains,  that  the  preceding  plans  ot 
treatment  are  not  in  general  efficacious,  though  in 
some  instances  they  may  prove  useful.  "  In  early  af- 
fections of  the  lymphatic  glands  (says  this  gentleman), 
and  from  the  want  of  a  pure  air  and  proper  exercise, 
where  children  are  delicate  and  irritable,  a  change  ot 
.situation  to  the  seaside,  together  with  bathing,  when 
'  they  have  acquired  some  strength,  must  be  exceedingly 
'  proper ;  and  in  gross  plethoric  subjects,  who  have 
diseased  lymphatics,  from  improper  feeding,  and  want 
of  necessary  exercise,  a  journey  to  the  seacoast  may 
be  verv  useful,  particularly  if  the  salt  water  is  drank 
often,  "and  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  become  purgative. 
This,  with  the  novelty  of  their  situation,  which  may 
naturally  produce  an  increase  of  exercise,  might  an- 
swer every  expectation  ;  but.  these  are  the  kind  of  cases 
that  with  a  very  little  attention  are  easily  cured.  -- 
i  White  on  the  Struma,  edit.  3,  p.  104.) 

The  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  White's  remarks  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject  tend  is,  that  sea-bathing  only 
deserves  praise  as  a  preventive,  and  in  the  early  stages 
•of  the  disease.  He  particularly  condemns  cold-bathing 
for  poor,  weakly,  debilitated  children,  whose  thin  vi- 
sages, enlarged  bellies,  and  frequent  tickling  cough, 
sufficiently  indicate  diseased  viscera:  such  do  not  re- 
cover their  natural  warmth,  after  cold-bathing,  lor 
hours,  and  their  subsequent  headache,  livid  hps,  and 
pale  countenance,  are  sufficient  marks  ot  its  impro- 
priety.— {P.  107.)  . 

Dr.  Cullen  entertained  a  very  favourable  opinion  ot 
cold-bathing,  since  he  affirms  that  he  had  seen  scrofu- 
lous diseases  more  benefited  by  it  than  any  other  re- 
medy.—! First  Lines  of  Physic,  vol.  4.) 

"  Cold  bathing,  especially  cold  sea-bathing  (says  Mr. 
Bussell)  is  a  remedy  universally  employed  in  scrofula, 
-and  I  believe  with  great  advantage  in  many  cases  ;  for 
it  not  only  appears  to  improve  the  patient's  general 
health  and  strength,  but  likewise  to  promote  the  de- 
tumescence  of  enlarged  glands,  and  the  resolution  of  in-, 
dolent  swellings  in  the  joints,  even  after  they  have  at- 
tained a  considerable  size,  and  have  existed  for  a  great 
leivth  of  time.  But  in  order  that  cold-bathing  may  be 
practised  with  safety  and  advantage,  the  constitution 
must  have  vigour  to  sustain  the  shock  of  immersion 
without  inconvenience.  If  the  immersion  be  succeeded 
by  a  general  glow  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
the  patient  feels  cheerful,  and  has  a  keen  appetite,  we 
may  conclude  that'the  cold  bath  agrees  with  him  ;  but 
if  he  shivers  on  coming  out  of  the  water,  continues 
chill,  and  becomes  drowsy,  we  may  be  assured  that 
the  practice  of  cold-bathing  does  no  good,  and  had 
■better  be  omitted. 

"  In  estimating  the  comparative  merit  of  cold-bathing 
and  wann-bathingin  the  cure  of  scrofulous  complaints, 
my  own  experience,  together  with  the  result  of  different 
conversations  on  the  subject  with  some  of  the  most  ju- 
dicious practitioners  of  my  acquaintance,  would  lead 
me  to  bestow  much  more  commendation  on  the  effects 
of  warm-bathing.  I  should  not  even  be  inclined  to 
circumscribe  the  practice  to  cases  of  emaciation  and 
debility,  since,  from  observation,  I  am  fully  satisfied 
with  regard  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  warm  bath 
•  to  patients  of  plethoric  constitutions,  who  were  much 
affected  with  swelled  scrofulous  glands.  Several  of 
those  instances  occurred  in  young  women,  about  the 
prime  of  life,  who  were  in  all  respects  healthy  and 
"  vigorous,  abating  the  swellings  of  the  glands  and  those 
symptoms  of  distress  which  were,  connected  with  ful- 
ness of  blood.  . 

"The  sensation  of  the  warm  bath  is  exceedingly 
erateful  to  most  patients,  and  the  practice  is  universally 
safe  Tt  may  be  employed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  in  all  weather,  without  danger  or  inconvenience: 
the  risk  of  suffering  from  exposure  to  cold,  imme- 
diately after  immersion  in  the  warm  bath,  having  been 
much  magnified  by  prejudice.  There  is  not  even  any 
4ood  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  risk. 
'The  precautions,  however,  which  are  emrAoved  to  avert 


it  are  perfectly  innocent ;  and,  provided  they  do  not  Im 
pose  any  unnecessary  and  incommoding  restraints  upon 
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the  practice,  may  be  encouraged,  so  far  as  to  relieve  the 
patient's  mind  from  uneasiness  and  groundless  appre- 
hensions. 

"  It  requires  many  weeks,  and  sometimes  Beverai 
months,  to  ascertain'  the  full  effects  of  warm-bathing 
in  relieving  scrofulous  complaints;  but  as  the  practice 
is  not  attended  with  any  inconvenience,  nor  lullowed 
by  any  bad  consequence,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  In- 
termit the  course  till  the  trial  is  completely  satisfactory; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  practice  of  warm-bathing 
in  cases  of  scrofula  will  be  more  universally  adopted 
after  the  knowledge  of  its  beneficial  effects  are  more 
widelydiffused. — (See  Russell's  Treatise  on  Scrofula.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  (says  Professor 
Thomson)  thauthe  evidence  which  is  on  record  of  the 
efficacv  of  the  muriate  of  soda,  as  it  exists  in  sea-wa- 
ter.  In  reading  this,  one  only  wonders  how  so  effica- 
cious a  remedy  should  ever  have  fallen  into  neglect.— 
(p.  196.)    In  a  subsequent  passage,  however,  the  same 
gentleman  evinces  only  a  limited  confidence  in  this 
means  of  relief.    "Local  sea-bathing,  both  cold  and 
warm,  has  often  appeared  to  be  of  use  in  procuring  the 
resolution  of  scrofulous  swellings.  The  temperature 
of  the  bath  must  always  be  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
strength  and  habits  of  the  patient,  and  the  particular 
effect  which  the  bath  seems  to  produce.  It  is  at  nil 
times  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  effects  imme- 
diately arising  from  the  application  of  salt  water  to  the 
body,  and  those  which  arise  from  the  increased  wurinUi 
of  temperature  in  the  bathing  seasons  of  the  year ;  from 
the  exercise  which  patients  going  to  sea-bathing  gene- 
rally take  intheopen  air:  from  the  change  of  situation 
and  amusements;  and,  among  the  poorer  classes,  from 
the  more  nourishing  diet  and  exemption  from  labmir  In 
which  thev  are  usually  permitted  to  indulge  dining  thclf 
residing  at  sea-bathing  quarters.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  those  living  on.  the  seacoast,  who  become  affected 
with  scrofula,  would,  for  similar  reasons,  derive  equal 
benefit  by  going  from  the  seacoast  to  reside  l  or  a  time  It 
the  interior  of  the  country."— (See  Thomson's  Lec- 
tures, &rc.  p.  203, 204.)    A.  still  later  writer  declares  hi« 
belief,  that  cold  sea-bathing  has  no  specific  power  over 
the  disease.— (Lloyd  on  Scrofula,  p.  43.)  Yet  the  plain 
surgeon  in  search  of  practical  truths  will  nql  are 
whether  any  plan  has  a  specific  power  or  not  ovel  a 
complaint,  if  that  disorder  is  sometimes  relieved  by  it. 
And  that  this  is  the  fact  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Lloyd, 
when  he  says,  "  cold  sea-bathing,  however,  is  certainly 
useful,  when  judiciously  applied,"  &c.  &.c.—(P.  41) 

With  regard  to  electricity,  Mr.  White  thinks  it  usenil, 
when  from  length  of  time  the  enlarged  gl8nds  have 
acquired  a  degree  of  hardness  and  insensibility. 

Mr.  White,  after  enjoining  attention  to  air,  exercise, 
and  diet,  as  promotive  of  a  recovery  as  well  as  :i  pre 
ventive  of  the  disease,  proceeds  to  explain  his  own 
practice.  The  first  external  symptoms,  such  as  swell 
ings  of  the  lips,  side  of  the  face,  and  of  glands  under 
the  chin  and  round  the  neck ;  also  other  symptoms 
usually  considered  as  strumous,  viz.  roughness  ot  trie 
skin,  eruptions  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  different 
parts  of  the  body,  redness  and  swelling  of  the  eye  ids 
and  eyes,  are  accompanied,  according  to  Mi.  wi lines 
conceptions,  with  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  though 
seldom  such  as  to  require  bleeding.  Calomel  is  he 
medicine  which  this  gentleman  recommends  tor  we 
removal  of  the  foregoing  complaints.  Jt  is  not  to  se 
given  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  it  a  powerm 
evacuant,  either  by  the  intestines  or  any  othci ■  ws) , 
but  in  small  doses  at  bedtime.   Thus,  says  Mr.  wnw, 
"it  remains  longer  in  the  intestinal  canal, a  greatei 
quantity  is  taken  into  the  habit,  and  the  patient  is  ie» 
susceptible  of  cold  than  when  taken  in  the  daytime. 
The  first  and  perhaps  the  second  dose  may  prove  pur 
gative,  which  is  in  general  a  salutary  effect;  but .  ai_ 
terward,  the  same  quantity  will  seldom  do  more  man 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  body  open ;  and  should  it  t»" 
of  answering  that  purpose,  I  have  usually  recom- 
mended some  eentle  purgative  every  third  or  tout" 
morning,  according  to  circumstances.    If  there  snou 
be  a  prevailing  acidity,  a  few  grains  of  the  sal  sooi, 
magnesia,  or  some  testaceous  powder,  may  be  Moen 
to  the  medicine.    By  this  simple  method  (connnuw 
Mr.  White)  most  of  the  symptoms  before  ruentwneu 
will,  in  a  short  time,  disappear;  tut  if  the  tumours 
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should  continue  hard,  and  retain  tlieir  figure  without 
dividing  into  smaller  ones,  we  may  derive  some  benefit 
Iroin  external  applications,  particularly  the  steam  of 
warm  water.    1  have  used  a  variety  of  medicinal 
herbs  with  success;  but  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
advantage  was  particularly  derived  from  warmvwater, 
&c.   At  other  times,  I  have  stimulated  the  part  affected 
with  electricity,  insulating  the  patient,  and  drawing 
sparks  from  the  tumour,  until  a  slight  degree  of  inflam- 
mation was  excited.    After  the  application  of  the 
steam,  or  the  use  of  the  electrical  machine,  I  have 
sometimes  rubbed  a  little  of  the  unguentum  mercuriale 
nto.lhe  tumour  and  neighbouring  parts,  or  applied  the 
■emplastrum  saponaceum  or  mercuriale  cum  ammo, 
niaco  over  the  swelling,  or  a  liniment  with  camphor,  ol. 
olivarum,  and  sp.  terebinth."    Mr.  White  adds,  that  in 
such  cases,  if  the  tumours  should  suppurate  and  burst, 
the  parts  will,  in  most  instances,  heal  without  much 
trouble.    For  eruptions  on  the  head,  he  recommends 
applying  the  ung.  saturn.  album  camplioratum,  or  the 
cerat.  alb.  cum  hydrarg.  praxip.  alb.    For  the  rough- 
ness of  the  skin,  which  is  generally  followed  by  erup- 
tions, he  also  advises  the  liquor  plurabi  acetatis  dilutus, 
aqua  calcis,  solutions  of  sal  tartar,  or  of  the  hydrarg. 
mur.,  as  outward  applications.    "This  last  (says  Mr. 
White)  will  seldom  fail  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
complaint,  and,  dry  the  sores  :  and,  in  the  quantity  of  - 
ten or  twelve  grains  to  a  quart  of  warm  water,  the  use 
of  it  will  not  be  productive  of  any  pain.   If  the  erup- 
tion should  ulcerate,  and  require  any  unctuous  applica- 
tion to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  linen,  the  ointment 
Before  mentioned  may  be  applied;  the  best  remedy 
will  be  warm-bathing,  and,  when  practicable,  the  sea- 
water  claims  a  preference." — (P.  114.)    The  author 
next  mentions  his  having  occasionally  recommended 
the  vinum  antimoniale,  tartarum  emeticum,  decoctum 
lusitanicum,  decoctum  lignorum,  or  sarsaparillse ;  and 
that  he  sometimes  found  advantage  derived  from  arti- 
ficial drains.    We  need  not  detail  this  gentleman's 
mode  of  treating  affections  of  the  eyelids,  as  notice  is 
taken  of  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  eye  and  eyelids  in 
the  articles  Ophthalmy  and  Psorophthalmy. 

Vor  the  cure  of  indurations  in  the  breast>  remaining 
after  mammary  abscesses,  Mr.  White  speaks  very 
highly  of  the  effects  of  the  steam  of  warm  water ;  and 
cautions  us  against  indiscriminately  employing  calomel, 
which  will  often  affect  the  mother  little,  but  the  child 
•violently.  Mr.  White  mentions  his  employing  a  small 
tin  machine,  large  enough  to  hold  a  pint  and  a  half  or 
two  pints  of  boiling  water.  From  the  top  proceeded  a 
narrow  tube,  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  through  which 
the  steam  .passed.  Near  its  end,  which  was  moveable 
and  curved,  was  a  joint,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
directing  the  steam  to  the  diseased  parts.  The  water 
was  easily  kept  boiling  by  means  of  a  lamp  under  the 
machine.  Mr.  White  says  that  the  steam  should  be 
employed  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  and  a  piece  of  flannel 
or  skin  afterward  applied*  The  body  should  also  be 
heat  open.  In  obstinate  neglected  cases,  mercurial 
preparations,  according  to  Mr.  White,  must  likewise 
be  given,  and  if  they  affect  the  child  much,  suckling 
should  be  suspended. — (P.  117,  118.)  For  chronic 
swellings  of  the  breast,  suspected  to  be  scrofulous,  I 
would  here  particularly  recommend  a  trial  of  iodine, 
which  should  be  used  both  externally  and  internally. 
—(See  Iodine.) 

When  the  glands  of  the  neck  or  other  parts  of  the 
body  tend  to  :i  state  of  suppuration,  it  is  very  slowly, 
the  skin  appearing  uniformly  thin  and  of  a  deep-red 
•colour,  and  the  tumour  seeming  flaccid.  In  such  cases, 
Mr.  White  recommends  the  use  of  the  lancet  or  caustic ; 
for  if  no  artificial  opening  is  made,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  skio  gives  way ;  and  when  it  does,  the 
aperture  will  not  only  be  very  small,  but  often  unfa- 
vourable, in  its  situation.  Mr.  White  adds,  that  the 
contents  will  often  be  more  like  mucus  than  pus,  or 
like  a  mixture  of  both;  and  thedischarge  will  continue 
for  a  great  length  of  time  if  no  remedy  is  applied.  He 
found  a  solution  of  gum  myrrhte  in  aaua  calcis,  used 
■  as  n  lotion,  and  the  ceratum  saponaceum,  or  some  si- 
milar outward  application,  the  best  method  of  treating 
this  symptom. ' 

We  need  not  describe  Mr.  White's  practice  in  the 
treatment  of  scrofulous  joints,  as  the  subject  is  fully 
considered  in  the  article  Joints.  It  appears,  however 
that  he  confirms  the  efficacy*  of  stimulating  applica- 
tions, and  pressure  with  bandages,  when  the  fingers  and 


toes  are  affected  with  strumous  disease  — (P.  143.) 
What  may  be  done  in  these  cases  by  the  external  and 
internal  use  of  idione,  remains  to  be  proved  by  farther 
experience ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  medicine,  the  power 
of  which  in  scrofula  merits  the  fullest  investigation. 

Whoever  compares  the  practice  of  Mr.  White  in 
administering  calomel,  occasional  purgatives,  the  de- 
coctum lusitanicum,  sarsaparilla,  &c,  with  the  blue 
pill,  sarsaparilla,  and  laxative  treatment  of  the  present 
day,  will  perceive  no  very  material  difference  between 
them,  especially  when  the  stress  which  Mr.  White  laid 
upon  attention  to  diet,  clothing,  &c.,  is  taken  into  the 
account.   Mr.  Lloyd,  who  has  detailed  Mr.  Aberne- 
thy's  practice  in  scrofula,  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
that  "  the  disease  is  only  to  be  cured  by  avoiding  all 
sources  of  irritation,  and  restoring  the  natural  and 
healthy  functions  of  the  digestive  organs." — (P.  48.) 
By  sources  of  irritation,  Mr.  Lloyd  means  exciting 
causes :  the  advice  is  therefore  excellent,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  followed,  or  such  causes  are  decidedly  known. 
The  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans is  also  a  thing  worth  aiming  at ;  and  the  only 
difference  in  my  views  from  those  of  Mr.  Lloyd  is,  that 
as  Hook  upon  the  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  to  be 
in  general  only  a  complication  or  effect  of  the  scrofu- 
lous disease,  ulcer,  abscess,  diseased  joint,  &c,  and  not 
the  exciting  cause,  the  treatment,  when  beneficial,  be- 
comes so  only  on  the  principle  of  improving  the  ge- 
neral health,  by  the  removal  or  diminution  of  one  of 
the  most  hurtful  consequences  of  the  original  disease. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  the  profession  that  the 
treatment  described  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  advice  about  diet,  clothing,  the  avoidance  of 
damp  and  cold,  and  the  utility  of  good  air,  exercise, 
&c.,  consists  in  giving  the  patient  five  grains  of  the  pil. 
hydrarg.  every  night,  and  half  a  pint  of  decoct,  sarsap. 
c.  twice  a  day.   And  if,  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day, 
there  has  been  no  motion,  recourse  is  had  to  opening 
medicines.   This  plan  is  pursued  till  the  bowels  become 
regular;  and  then,  with  a  view  of  preventing  a  relapse 
of  the  boweis  into  their  former  state,  Mr.  Lloyd  con- 
tinues the  exhibition  of  alterative  doses  of  <uercury 
for  an  indefinite  time,  the  preference  being  given  to  the 
compound  calomel  pill,  in  doses  of  five  grains  every 
night.    In  children,  the  practice  is  exactly  like  that  of 
Mr.  White,  viz.  small  doses  of  calomel  with  purgatives. 
When  acidity  prevails  in  the  stomach,  small  doses  of 
soda  are  commended;  and  when  the  stomach  is  weak, 
with  loss  of  appetite,  cinchona,  steel,  and  mineral 
acids.   A  full  diet,  with  porter  and  wine,  is  disapproved 
of,  and,  as  already  stated,  not  much  confidence  is  placed 
in  sea-bathing.— (Lloyd  on  Scrofula,  p.  38.) 

Crawford,  Pinel,  and  others  tried  the  muriated  ba- 
rytes  in  scrofulous  cases — (Med.  Communications,  vol. 
2.  JVosogr.  Philosophique,  vol.  2,  p.  238.)  It  has  the 
recommendation  of  the  celebrated  Hufeland.  Mr 
Burns  says,  that  the  muriate  of 'barytes  has  no  effect  on 
diseased  glands ;  but  that  it  is  occasionally  serviceable 
in  scrofulous  ulceration ;  though  he  adds  that  it  de- 
serves littie  dependence.— (Diss,  on  Infiam.  vol.  2,  p 
372.)  This  gentleman  recommends  the  following  for- 
mula :  1>..  Terrse  ponder,  salit.  chryst.  gr.  x.  Aq.  font, 
aq.  cassiae,  utriusque  Jiij.  Syrup,  aurent.  ?ij.  Half 
an  ounce  may  be  given  at  first,  twice  or  three  times  a 
day,  and  gradually  increased  to  such  quantity  as  the 
stomach  can  bear  without  sickness.  At  present,  few 
practitioners  have  any  faith  in  the  anti-scrofulous  vir- 
tues of  the  muriate  of  barytes ;  and,  as  Dr.  Thomson 
remarks,  it  has  had  a  much  shorter-lived  reputation 
than  sea-water  or  its  successor  the  fnuriate  of  lime.— 
(See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p .  196.) 

Fourcroy  proposed  tlie  muriate  of  lime ;  but  its  effi- 
cacy is  very  doubtful  and  inconsiderable.  "Professor 
Thomson  (says  Mr.Bussell)  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  observations  on  the  effects  of  muriate  of  lime 
He  employed  muriate  of  lime  in  various  cases  of  scro- 
fula, without  having  derived  benefit  from  it  in  a  single 
instance.  Some  patients,  indeed,  he  admits,  got  well 
while  under  a  course  of  muriate  of  lime;  but  then  he 
had  no  reason  to  ascribe  the  cure  to  the  effect  of  the 
medicine.  In  other  cases  on  the  contrary,  the  muriat,e 
of  lime  produced  severe  sickness  and  suppression  at 
the  stomach,  and  the  patients  got  daily  worse  till  the 
muriate  of  lime  was  intermitted  and  other  medicines 
employed.  The  relief  experienced  from  the  intermis- 
sion of  the  muriate  of  lime,  left  no  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  injurious  effects  which  the  use  of  it  had  pro- 
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duced;  and,  from  extensive  experience  and  accurate 
observation  on  the  subject,  Professor  Thomson  is  sans 
tied  that  muriate  of  lime  is  attended  with  prejudicial 
effects  in  many  cases  of  scrofula." — (See  Hussell's 
Treatise  on  Scrofula.)  Since  the  publication  of  the 
earlier  editions  of  this  Dictionary,  I  have  seen  the  mu- 
riate of  lime  given  in  several  cases  of  scrofula  ;  but 
without  any  beneficial  effect  on  the  disease.  How  long 
>he  muriate  of  lime  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  its  pre- 
sent fame,  Dr.  Thomson  will  not  venture  to  say  ;  but 
from  what  he  has  seen  of  its  use,  he  imagines  its  repu- 
tation will  only  last  till  some  other  new  remedy  is  pro- 
posed by  those  who  are  still  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of- 
discovering  a  specific  for  scrofula— (.Lectures,  ire.  p. 
196 )  Iron,  given  either  alone  or  joined  with  the  fixed 
or  volatile  alkali,  also  deserves  very  little  confidence. 
Burnt  sponge,  millepedes,  and  sulphate  of  potassa  have 
all  been  extensively  tried:  the  first  of  these  contains, 
as  is  now  well  known,  a  proportion  of  iodine,  which  is 
unquestionably  a  medicine  of  high  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scrofula.— (See  Iodine.) 

The  Mareschal  de  Rougeres  employed  a  remedy, 
composed  of  iron  filings,  muriate  of  ammonia,  sub- 
carbonate  of  potassa,  &cc—{Journ.  de  Mid.  torn.  40, 
p.  219.) 

Several  narcotics  have  been  tried,  such  as  opium, 
hyoscyamus,  the  solatium  dulcamara,  &c. ;  but,  though 
their  virtues  against  scrofula  have  been  sometimes 
cried  up  very  highly,  the  moderns  have  lost  all  faith  in 
them.  The  attention  Of  the  public  to  the  effects  or" 
cicuta,  in  cases  of  cancer  and  scrofula,  was  first  par- 
ticularly excited  by  the  accounts  of  its  virtues  pub- 
lished by  Baron  Stork. 

Fothergill  also  praises  cicuta,  and  perhaps,  next  to 
iodine,  and  soda  joined  with  rhubarb  and  calumba,  it 
is  as  good  an  internal  medicine  as  can  be  tried ;  but  it 
is  far  from  being  generally  efficacious.  It  is  highly  de- 
serving of  recommendation  for  irritable  scrofulous 
ulcers.  There  is  now  not  the  least  doubt,  however, 
that  the  statements  of  Baron  Stork  were  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. He  considered  cicuta  indicated,  whenever 
obstructions  and  tumours  existed;  and  under  this 
treatment,  he  says  that  he  found  the  swellings  melt 
away  like  ice.  What  is  extraordinary,  every  sort  of 
tumour  yielded  to  cicuta.  But  (as  Dr.  Thomson  judi- 
ciously remarks)  universal  success  is  always  one  of 
the  most  suspicious  circumstances  which  can  be  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  effects  produced  by  any 
new  remedy.— (Lectures,  ire.  p.  199.)  Dr.  Cullen  fre- 
quently employed  hemlock,  and  sometimes  found  it 
useful  in  discussing  obstinate  swellings ;  but,  he  says, 
it  also  frequently  disappointed  him,  and  he  never  saw 
it  dispose  scrofulous  ulcers  to  heal. 

With  regard  to  mercury,  we  have  already  noticed 
that  calomel  was  much  employed  by  Mr. White. 
Some  have  exhibited  the  sublimate,  others  the  acetate, 
of  mercury.  All  these  preparations  have  been  at  times 
conjoined  with  cicuta,  antimony,  &c.  Calomel  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  mercurial  preparation  in  scrofulous 
cases;  but  mercury,  given  internally  with  any  view  of 
exciting  salivation,  is  justly  deemed  hurtful  by  all  the 
best  practitioners.  As  an  alterative,  and  an  occasional 
purgative,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  medicine  for 
strumous  patients.  Mercury  was  much  disapproved 
of  by  the  celebrated  Cullen  as  a  medicine  lor  scrofula. 
As  a  distinguished  Professor  observes,  "From  the 
great  apparent  similarity  of  the  symptoms,  progress, 
and  seats  of  scrofula  to  those  of  syphilis,  and  from 
the  well-known  effects  of  mercury  in  curing  syphilis, 
it  need  not  seem  strange,  that  medical  men  should 
have  been  a  little  obstinate  in  their  attempts  to  obtain 
benefit  from  the  use  of  mercury  in  scrofula.  These 
expectations  are  in  general  abandoned,  and  mercury  is 
now  given  for  the  cure  of  scrofula  as  a  purgative  only. 
A  long-continued  or  improperly-administered  course 
of  this  medicine  has  often  been  known  to  aggravate  all 
the  symptoms  of  scrofula  ;  and,  in  many  instances,  to 
excite  these' symptoms  in  persons  in  whom  they  did 
not  previously  exist." — (See  Thomson's  Lectures  on 
Inflammation,  p.  194,  195.) 

Mr  Burns  thinks  the  nitrous  acid  has  some  effect  in 
promoting  the  suppuration  of  scrofulous  glands  and 
tumours,  and  disposing  ulcers  to  heal.  He  says,  two 
or  three  drachms  may  be  given  everyday  for  a  fort- 
night •  but  if  in  this  lime  it  should  do  no  good,  its  em- 
ployment ought  to  be  discontinued.  The  mineral 
acirtf  diluted  with  water  (says  Professor  luomson), 


are  often  used  with  views  similar  to  those  which  guide 
us  in  the  employment  of  tonic  remedies.  Their  me- 
dicinal powers  appear  to  be  nearly  the  same;  but  Uie 
nitric  acid  has  of  late  been  preferred,  particularly  in 
the  scrofulous  affections  whieh  are  sometimes  induced 
by  the  action  of  mercury—  (Lectures,  i,-c.  p.  197.) 

The  pills  containing  carbonate  of  soda  (see  Pilule), 
and  the  different  soda  waters  sold  at  the  shops,  have 
repute  (br  their  good  effects  on  scrofulous  constitutions 
and  diseases.  A  spirituous  infusion  of  gentian,  Into 
six  ounces  of  which  are  put  thirty-six  grains  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  the  same  quantity  of  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  is  a  medicine  highly  spoken  of  by 
Richerand  for  scrofulous  cases.— {Nosogr.  Qiir.  1. 1, 
p.  184,  ed.  4.), 

Potassa,  in  large  doses,  with  mercurial  frictions,  la 
the  practice  lately  extolled  by  Mr.  Farr;  but  it  appear* 
to  me  that  mercury  and  potassa  had  been  repea:edly 
tried,  long  before  this  author  delivered  his  sentirnenls 
to  the  public  ;  and  that  such  practice  cannot  be  justly- 
called  a  method  for  the  eradication  of  this  disease.— 
(See  Farr  on  Scrofula,  8vo.  Lond.  1820.) 

According  to  Mr.  Burns,  eight  or  ten  drops  of  hydro 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  given  thrice  a  day,  are  useful 
in  irritable  strumous  ulcers.  The  breathing  of  oxy- 
gen gas  has  been  proposed ;  but  of  this  plan  I  know 
nothing  from  experience ;  and  as  it  now  makes  less 
noise  in  the  world  than  formerly,  I  conclude  tlmteither 
its  usefulness  has  been  exaggerated,  or  the  difficulty 
of  the  practice  is  too  great  to  permit  its  extensive 
adoption. 

The  sentiments  of  Dr.  Cullen  are  decidedly  against 
antimony.  As  a  modern  writer  observes,  no  great  de- 
pendence seems  ever  to  have  been  placed  in  the  use  of 
diaphoretic  medicines  for  the  cure  of  scrofula.  The 
different  preparations  of  antimony,  indeed,  have  been 
occasionally  administered ;  but  chiefly  in  cutaneous 
affections,  supposed  to  be  of  a  scrofulous  nature. 
Guaiacum,  satsaparilla,  sassafras,  and  mezeteon, 
singly,  and  in  combination,  have  all  been  supposed  to 
be  useful  in  ihe  cure  of  scrofula ;  but  they  are  now 
seldom  given  with  this  view,  except  in  cases  of  scro- 
fula combined  with  syphilis,  or  excited  by  the  too  free 
and  injurious  use  of  mercury—  ( Thomson's  Lectures, 
ire.  p.  199.) 

With  respect  to  Alibert's  practice  among  Hie  vege- 
table bitters,  he  prefers  the  hop,  burdock,  gentian,  and 
bark.  He  seems  to  have  no  confidence  in  specifics, 
like  hemlock,  belladonna,  aconitum,  &c.  Neither  does 
he  express  himself  favourably  of  alkaline  medicines, 
or  the  muriates  of  ammonia  and  barytes.  However,, 
he  praises  the  good  effects  of  steel  medicines  on  en- 
larged glands.  He  affirms  that  he  has  seen  most  good 
derived  from  external  means;  aromatic  fumigations  in 
an  apparatus  prepared  by  the  chemist  Darcet.  What 
he  calls  scrofulous  eruptions,  he  covers  with  a  strong 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Swelled  glands  he 
rubs  with  the  antimonial  ointment.  He  commends 
also  change  of  air,  and  the  avoidance  of  tow,  damp 
places;  and  speaks  favourably  of  sea-baihing,  sea- 
voyages,  sulphureous  mineral  waters,  and  particularly 
of  the  good  effects  derived  from  the  solar  warmth. 
(See  JVosol.  JVat.  p.  449.)   , 

Sir  A.Cooper,  in  his  account  of  the  treatment  of 
scrofula,  dwells  more  upon  the  good  effects  of  air,  ex- 
ercise, and  nourishment,  than  upon  the  virtues  or 
physic.  Fie  asserts  that  there  is  no  specific  lor  the  dis- 
ease. Medicines,  occasionally  given  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs,  and  regulation  ol  ine 
secretions,  he  admits,  are  useful ;  but  attention  lo  air, 
exercise,  and  diet  lie  considers  far  more  imp0""" 
Sometimes  he  prescribes,  once  a  week,  or  every  iin 
days,  two  grains  of  calomel  and  eight  of  rhubarb,  m 
order  to  restore  the  visceral  secretions.  A  good  wan 
medicine,  for  a  short  time,  he  observes,  is  two  grains 
of  rhubarb,  and  from  three  to  five  of  the  carbonat 1 0J 
iron.  Another,  he  says,  is  two  of  rhubarb,  six  ot  an™ 
subcarbonate  of  soda,  and  ten  of  calumba,  taken  mil™ 
with  sugar.  He  recommends  also  a  few  grains  oi  Hy- 
drargyria cum  creta,  to  be  taken  in  the  infusion  o 
chamomile  flowers  at  bedtime;  or  Ihe  oxymurias  ny 
diargyri,  in  the  proportion  of  a  grain  to  two  nll,,c'*  "' 
tincture  of  bark,  of  which  a  tea-spoonful  may  be  last 
twice  a  day  in  a  glass  of  chamomile  infision, 
when  costiveness  prevails,  the  tincture  of  rhuharn  rosy 
be  substituted. for  that  of  bark.  The  liquor  pfflWW - 
also  enumerated.   But  the  medicines  he  prefeH  »« 
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steel,  with  rhubarb  and  calomel,  or  the  subcarbonate 
of  soda,  with  rhubarb  and  calumba. — (Lancet,  vol.  4, 
p.  94.) 

As  tonics  of  the  highest  merit,  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine, and  the  preparations  of  iodine,  should  .also  be 
Temembeied. 

The  local  treatment  preferred  by  Mr.  White  has 
been  already  described.  I  have  only  a  few  word3  to 
add  concerning  this  part  of.  the  subject.  Dr.  Cullen 
states,  that,  in  his  practice,  he  had  very  little  success  in 
discussing  incipient  scrofulous  tumours  by  topical  ap- 
plications; and  that  a  solution  of  the  saccliarum 
satiuui,  though  sometimes  useful,  more  frequently 
failed.  Dr.  Cullen  found  the  aqua  ammonia;  acet.  not 
more  successful.  "Fomentations  of  every  kind  (says 
lie)  have  been  frequently  found  to  do  harm ;  and  poul- 
tices seem  only  to  hurry  on  a  suppuration.  I  am 
■doubtful,  if  this  last  be  ever  practised  with  advantage; 
for  scrofulous  tumours  sometimes  spontaneously  dis- 
appear, but  never  after  any  degree  of  inflammation 
has  come  upon  them;  and,  therefore,  poultices,  which 
■commonly  induce  inflammation,  prevent  that  discus- 
sion of  tumours  which  might  otherwise  have  hap- 
pened." Even  when  scrofulous  tumours  have  ad- 
vanced towards  suppuration,  Dr.  Cullen  thought,  that 
Hastening  the  spontaneous  opening,  or  making  one  with 
a  lancet,  was  hurtful. 

With  respect  to  ulcers,  Dr. Cullen  remarks,  that 
eaJharofic  preparation  of  either  mercury  or  copper, 
have  been  sometimes  useful  in  bringing  on  a  proper 
suppuration,  and  thereby  disposing  the  ulcers  to  heal ; 
but  they  have  seldom  succeeded,  and,  more  commonly, 
they  have  caused  the  ulcer  to  spread  more.  The 
escharotic  from  which  Cullen  saw  most  benefit  result, 
was  burnt  alum  mixed  with  some  mild  ointment. 
But  this  celebrated  writer  gives  the  preference  to  keep- 
ing the  sores  continually  covered  with  linen  wet  with 
cold  water  in  the  daytime,  and  some  ointment  or 
.plaster  at  night.  He  usually  found  sea-water  too  irri- 
tating, and  no  mineral  water  belter  than  common 
water. — (First  Lines  of  the  Pracl.  of  Physic,  vol.  4.) 

Formerly,  the  extirpation  of  scrofulous  tumours  was 
advised;  but  this  method  is  now  considered  as  being, 
for  the  most  part,  injudicious  and  unnecessary,  with 
the  exception  of  diseased  joints,  and  a  few  other  parts, 
which  frequently  require  heing  amputated,  for  the  sake 
of  saving  the  patient's  life.  Certainly  no  particular 
■danger  (generally  speaking)  would  attend  cutting  out 
scrofulous  glands  and  tumours:  the  objections  to  the 
plan  are  founded  on  the  pain  of  the  operation;  on  the 
number  of  such  glands  frequently  diseased  ;  on  their 
often  subsiding,  either  spontaneously  or  by  surgical 
treatment ;  on  the  operation  doing  no  good  to  the  gene- 
ral affection  of  the  system,  Sec.  When,  however,  a 
scrofulous  testicle,  breast,  or  joint,  seriously  impairs 
the  health,  and  endangers  life,  the  very  existence  of  the 
patient  demands  the  immediate  removal  of  the  dis- 
eased part.  Wiseman  relates,  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  out  scrofulous  glands  and  tumours  with 
great  success;  but,  for  reasons  already  alleged,  most 
of  i lie  moderns  think  such  operations  in  general  un- 
advisable. 

Caustics  have  been  employed  for  the.  same  purpose 
instead  of  the  knife;  but  as  they  effect  the  object  in 
-view  less  certainly,  more  painfully  and  tediously,  and 
cause  extensive  ulcers,  they  are  disused  by  all  the  best 
surgeons  of  the  present  day. 

Some  authors  have  advised  making  issues,  and  keep- 
ing them  open,  in  order  to  prevent  any  ill  effects  from 
the  healing  of  scrofulous  ulcers.  Issues  are  certainly 
quite  unnecessary  for  any  purpose  of  this  kind ;  but 
they  are  eminently  useful' as  a  part  of  the  local  treat- 
ment of  scrofulous  joints  and  abscesses,  as  we  have 
more  particularly  explained  in  the  articles  Joints, 
Lumbar  Abscess,  and  Vertebra.  ( 

Mr.  Burns  notices,  that  issues  have  hitherto  been 
chiefly  used  in  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints;  but 
he  adds,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  they 
oilghl  likewise  to  be  useful  in  the  cure  of  enlargements 
of  the  glands,  and  other  scrofulous  tumours,  if  inserted 
in  the  iiumudi  e  vicinity  of  the  part.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  then  use  is  the  scar  which  they  leave,  and 
which,  in  certain  situations,  one  would  particularly 
wish  to  avoid.  When  the  tumour  is  thickly  covered 
with  the  integuments,  the  issue  may  be  made  directly 
over  it,  and  kept  open  with  t'»e  savine  ointment.  In 
other  cases,  a  small  pea  isfue  or  selon,  may  be  in- 


serted by  the  side  of  the  tumour.  This  method  would 
be  objectioiia&le  for  scrofulous  glands  in  the  neck,  in 
consequence  of  the  scar;  but  it  might  be  employed 
when  the  mamma  is  diseased. — (Dissertations  on  In- 
flammation, vol.  2.)  The  late  Mr.  Crowther  used  to 
apply  blisters  to  scrofulous  swellings,  and  maintain  a 
discharge  from  the  part.  And  a  more  modern  practice 
is  that  of  producing  irritation  of  the  integuments,- co- 
vering tumours  and  abscesses,  by  means  of  the  tartar 
emetic  ointment. — (Alibert,  Kosol.  Nalurelle,  p.  449; 
Ooodlad  on  Diseases  of  the  Absorbents,  p.  162,  &c.) 
The  gopd  effects  of  iodine  upon  scrofulous  tumours, 
both  as  an  internal  medicine  and  local  application, 
seem  now  to  be  exciting  considerable  attention.  Cer- 
tain indolent  swellings  of  the  testicle  and  breast,  in 
particular,  yield  to  this  powerful  medicine. — (See 
Iodine.)  The  profession,  however,  are  still  in  want 
of  some  candid  and  accurate  reports  upon  the  subject, 
which  is  at  present  obscured  by  the  exaggerations 
always  attending  the  first  introduction  of  a  medicine, 
supposed  to  have  power  over  any  disease  that  has  been 
found  so  little  under  the  control  of  physic  as  scrofula. 
I  beg,  at  the  same  time,  the  attention  of  every  surgeon 
to  the  strong  recommendations  with  which  iodine  has 
been  brought  into  notice,  and  to  its  great  medicinal 
powers,  as  already  verified  in  bronchocele. — (See 
Uronchocele  and  Iodine.) 

Preparations  of  lead;  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water, 
sea-water,  or  weak  vegetable  acids;  ether;  sea-salt 
mixed  with  bile;  the  linimentum  camphorae;  a  mix- 
ture of  ether  and  the  linimentum  opiatum ;  and  hem- 
lock poultices;  form  a  long  list  of  applications,  which 
have,  been  employed  for  scrofulous  tumours. 

According  to  Mr.  Burns,  moderate  pressure,  by 
means  of  adhesive  plaster,  conjoined  with  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  water,  is  one  of  the  best  plans  of  treating 
mild  scrofulous  ulcers,  when  their  situation  admits  of 
it.  In  other  cases,  he  recommends  applying  a  powder, 
live  parts  of  which  consists  ol'cerussa  acetata,  and  the 
sixth  of  burnt  alum.  A  piece  of  dry  lint  is  next  to  be 
applied,  and  a  compress,  with  such  a  pressure  as  can 
be  used.  Benefit  occasionally  results  from  dipping  the 
compress  in  cold  water. 

The  ung.  zinci  is  a  good  common  dressing,  when  it 
is  wished  not  to  interfere  much  with  the  progress  of 
the  ulcer.  The  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrat.  rub.  and  the  ung. 
hydrarg.  nitrat.  are  the  best  stimulating  ointments. 
Poultices  of  bread  and  sea-water ;  solutions  of  alum, 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  hydrarg.  mur. ;  solutions 
of  the  nitrates  of  copper,  bismuth,  and  silver;  the  re- 
cent leaves  of  the  wood-sorrel  bruised ;  lint  dipped  in 
lemon-juice,  or  vinegar  and  water;  a  mixture  of  mer 
curial  ointment  and  ceratum  saponis  (Scott  on  Chro- 
nic Inflammation,  <$-c.) ;  are  among  the  applications  to- 
common  scrofulous  ulcers. 

For  irritable  sores,  diluted  hydrosulphuret  of  ammo- 
nia ;  ointments  containing  opium ;  carrot  and  hemlock 
poultices;  a  solution  of  opium ;  and  carbonic  acid  gas; 
are  commonly  recommended. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Russell's  sentiments  respect- 
ing the  treatment  of  scrofulous  ulcers:  "Scrofulous 
complaints  in  general  do  not  agree  well  with  stimulant 
applications.  In  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  ulcers, 
under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  complaint,  the 
simplest  and  mildest  dressings  answer  best.  When 
the  patients  are  using  a  course  of  sea-bathing,  it 
is  usual  to  wash  the  sores  with  sea-water,  over  and 
above  the  momentary  application  of  the  sea-water 
during  the  immersion  of  the  whole  body.  Cold 
spring  water  is  likewise  a  favourite  application  with 
many  practitioners;  and  from  much  observation,  it 
appears  that  the  operation  of  cold  is  well  suited  to 
counteract  the  state  of  inflammation  which  accompa- 
nies scrofulous  sores.  Preparations  of  lead  are,  upon> 
the  whole,  very  convenient  and  useful  applications, 
provided  the  solutions  be  used  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
dilution  to  prevent  irritation.  Liquid  applications  are 
applied  by  means  of  wet  linen,  which  is  renewed 
whenever  i't  dries,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  sore  may 
be  kept  constancy  moist,  when  under  this  course  of 
management.  Upon  the  same  principle,  simple  oint- 
ment and  Goulard's  cerate  furnish  the  best  dressing  in 
ordinary  cases. 

"Scrofulous  congestions  of  a  solid  nature,  in  the 
more  external  parts  of  the  body,  are  little  adapted  to 
the  practice  of  local  bleeding,  unless  they  be  attended 
with  symptoms  of  inflammation ;  but  as  some  degree 
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of  Inflammation  fs,  in  general,  present  during  the  in- 
cipient stage,  it  may  be  prudent  to  employ  local  bleed- 
ing in  moderation  at  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack, although  there  may  be  no  indication  to  persist  in 
the  practice,  after  the  complaint  has  advanced  farther 
in  its  progress.  If,  however,  these  congestions  are 
more  of  an  indolent  nature,  unaccompanied  with  heat 
or  pain,  there  is  no  benefit  to  be  expected  from  the  local 
detection  of  blood  ;  warm  fomentations,  together  with 
the  use  of  stimulants,  and  a  repetition  of  blisters,  are 
the  most  serviceable  class  of  remedies :  such  cases,  too, 
are  the  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  friction  as  a  discu- 
tient.  Friction,  indeed,  has  long  been  employed  for 
this  purpose ;  but  of  late  years,  it  has  been  introduced 
to  an  extent,  and  with  an  effect,  far  beyond  the  expe- 
rience of  all  former  practice.  As  yet,  it  has  been  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  practice  of  a  very  few  individuals, 
with  whom  it  is  said  to  have  performed  very  great 
cures;  and  if,  upon  the  test  of  more  extensive  expe- 
rience, it  is  found  to  answer  its  present  high  charac- 
ter, I  shall  consider  the  use  of  repeated  frictions  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  which  have 
been  introduced  into  practice  in  modern  times.  The 
safety  and  simplicity  of  the  practice  recommend  it 
very  strongly  to  favour,  though  1  am  afraid  they  are 
the  very  circumstances  which  retard  its  adoption  by 
the  public  in  general.  I  only  regret  that  I  do  not  feel 
myself  entitled  to  give  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject from  my  own  experience,  though  I  have  known 
some  instances  of  successful  cures;  but  the  reports  of 
success  are  so  numerous  and  so  well  supported,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  think  very  favourably  of  the  practice. 

"  There  is  no  substance  interposed  between  the  sur- 
face of  the  swelling  and  the  hand  of  the  person  who 
administers  the  friction,  excepting  a  little  flour,  to  pre- 
vent the  abrasion  of  the  skin.  The  friction  is  applied 
regularly  two  or  three  hours  every  day,  with  great 
celerity,  the  hand  being  made  to  move  to  and  fro  one 
hundred  and  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  and  the  course 
may  require  to  be  continued,  without  interruption,  for 
some  months." — (See  Russell  on  Scrofula.)  Here  I 
would  again  recommend  to  the  notice  of  surgeons,  the 
external  use  of  iodine,  as  perhaps  possessing  more  effi- 
cacy than  simple  friction. — (See  Iodine.) 

f  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  endless  subject,  which 
still  stands  in  need  of  elucidation  as  much  as  any  dis- 
ease that  can  be  instanced.  The  scrofulous  affections 
of  the  joints  are  elsewhere  explained. — (See  Joints.) 
Bronchocele,  Iodine,  Lumbar  Abscess,  Spina  Bifida, 
and  Vertebra;  are  other  articles  containing  matter  con- 
nected with  the  precedisig  observations. 

The  reader  may  consult  Wiseman's  Chirurgical 
Treatises.  J.  Brown,  AdenochoiradelOgia,  or  an  Ana- 
tomic-Chirurgical  Treatise  of  Glandules  and  Stru- 
mals,  or  King's  Evil  Swellings,  together  with  the 
Royal  Gift  of  Healing,  or  Cure  thereof  by  Contact,  or 
Imposition  of  Hands,  Src.  8vo.  Land.  1684.  Wrn. 
Clowes,  A  right  frutefnll  and  approved  Treatise., 
for  the  Artificial  Cure  of  the  Struma,  or  Evil,  cured  by 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  4to.  Lond.  i  602.  Cul- 
len's  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  vol.  4. 
Feme  on  the  King's  Evil.  Cheyne  on  the  King's  Evil. 
R.  Russell,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Use  of  Sea-  Water 
in  the  Diseases  of  the  Glands,  Src.  Svo.  Land.  1769. 
B.  Bell's  Surgery,  vol.  5.  B.  Bell  on  Ulcers.  Tu- 
mour Strumosus  Colli  post  vomitoriuM  imminutus, 
Svo.  (  Weikard,  Collect.  88.)  KirUand's  Medical  Sur- 
gery, vol.  2.  ./.  Morlcy,  Essay  on  the  Nature  and 
Cure  of  Scrofulous  Disorders,  Src,  new  edit.  8no.  Land. 
1778.  White  on  the  Struma,  edit.  2,  1794.  P:  Lalo- 
nette,  Traiti  des  Scrofules,  Sc.,  Paris,  1780.  A.  G. 
Kortum's  Comment,  de  Vitio  Scrof uloso,  in  2  vols.  ito. 
Lemgovim,  1789.  R.  Hamilton,  Observations  on  Scro- 
fulous Affection,  Src.  8vo.  Land.  1791.  Med.  Obs.  and 
Inq.  vol.  1.  S.  T.  Soemmering  de  Morbis  Vasorum 
Absorbentium  Corporis  Humani,8vo.  Traj.  1795.  C. 
W.  Huftland,  Ueber  die  Natur,  Src.  der  Skrophel- 
kranlte.it.  Svo.  Jena,  1795.  Dissertations  on  Inflamma- 
tion, by  John  Burns,  vol.  2.  M-  Underwood,  Treatise 
upon  -Ulcers,  Src,  with  Hints  on  a  successful  Method 
of  treating  some  Scrofulous  Tumours,  Src.  Svo.  Land. 
1785  Orowther's  Obs.  on  the  Disease,  of  the  Joints 
commonly  called.  White  Swelling;  with  remarks  on 
Caries  Necrosis,  and  Scrofulous  Abscesses,  Src,  edit. 
%  1808.'  A  Treatiseon  Scrofula.by  James  Russell,  Svo. 
Edinburgh,  1808.  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  by  J. 
Thomson,  M.  D.  p.  130,  et  seq.  p.  155—191,  <$-c.  Edinb. 


1813.  Wm.  Goodlad,  A  Practical  Essay  on  Ike  flit 
eases  of  the,  Vessels  and  Glands  of  the  Msorhtn. 
System,  8vo.  Land.  1814.  G.  Hcnnmg,  jj  Critical 
Inquiry  into  the  Pathology  of  Scrofula,  8»o.  Loni 
1815.  Richerand,  Nosographie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  105,  ,f 
seq.  edit.  4.  Delpech,  Precis  EUincntairedcs  Maladies 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  617,  &-c  Paris,  1816.  Lassus,  Patholomt 
Chir.  1.2,  p.  383,  be.  edit.  1809.  Callisen,  Sustema  Ub 
rurgiat  Hodiernm,vol.  2,  p.  113,  Hafnia,  1800.  Boyer 
Traiti  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  414,  Src.  Paris,  Vj\i[ 
Ch.  Brown,  Treatise  on  Scrofulous  Diseases,  shotting 
the  good  Effects  of  factitious  Airs,  8vo.  Lond.  1708, 
./.  Brandish,  Obs.  on  the  Use  of  Caustic  AIM  in 
Scrofula,  andother  Chronic  Diseases,  8vo.  Lond.  1811. 
C.  Armstrong,  Essay  on  Scrofula,  in  which  an  Ac- 
count  of  the  Effects  of  the  Carbonas  Ammonia  is  svo- 
mitted  to  the  Profession,8vo.  Lond.  1812.  W.  Lambt, 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin,  Src.  of  Constitutional  Bit- 1  * 
orders,  particularly  Scrofula,  Consumption,  Cancer 
S-c.  8oo.  Lond.  1805.  Also,  Additional  Reports  on  th's 
Effects  of  a  peculiar  Regimen  in  cases  of  Canur, 
Scrofula,  Src.  8vo.  Lond.  1815.  R.  Carmichael,  Essay 
on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Scrofula,  and  a  Demon- 
stration of  its  Origin  from  Disorder  of  Digtstios 
Organs,  8vo.  Dubl.  1810.  J.  Rabben,  De  Pracipuis 
Causis  Mali  Scrofulosi  ejusque  Remediis  efficacissi- 
mis  Commeutatio,  l2mo.  Gait.  1817.  Alibert,  Nosolo- 
gic Naturelle,  p.  448,  fol.  Paris,  1820.  Did.  dei.Sci- 
ences  Mid.  t.  50,  art.  Scrofules,  Svo.  Paris,  1821.  E. 
A.  Lloyd  on  the  Nature  and  the  Treatment  of  Scro- 
fula, Svo.  Lond.  1821.  Dr.  Coindet's  Letter  on  tht 
Administration  of  Iodine  in  Scrofula,  in  Journ.  of 
Scie7ice,  Src.  vol.  12,  Jan.  1822.  Also,  his  Obs.  on  tht 
Remarkable  Effects  of  Iodine  in  Bronchocele  and 
Scrofula  ;  trans,  by  J.  R.  Johnson,  M;D.  Lond.  J82L 
Brera,  Saggio  Clinico  sull'  lodio,  Src.  8vo.  Padua,  1822. 
W.  Gibson,  Institutes,  Src.  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  249, 
"Src.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1824.  W.  P.  Alison,  in  Edinb. 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1,  Edinb.  1824.  A.  Mansonoti 
the  Effects  of  Iodine,  Svo.  Lond.  1825.  J.  Scott  on 
Chronic  Inflammation,  8vo.  Lond.  1828.  T.  Buchanan 
on  a  New  Mode  of  Treatment  for  Diseased  Joints, 
8iw.  Lond.  1828. 

SCROTOCE'LE.  (From  scrotum,  and  tciiXn,  a  lu- 
mour.)    A  rupture  or  hernia  in  the  scrotum. 

SCROTUM,  CANCER  OF.  {Chimney-sweepers' 
Cancer.  The  Soot-wart.)  This  peculiar  disorder, 
which  commences  as  a  wart-like  excrescence,  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Pott,  as  always  making  its  first  attack 
on,  audits  first  appearance  in,  the  inferior  part  of  the 
scrotum;  where  it  produces ,i  superficial,  painful, rag- 
ged, ill-looking  sore,  with  hard  and  rising  edges.  He 
never  saw  it  under  the  age  of  puberty.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Earle's  observations,  it  very  rarely  at- 
tacks persons  under  the  age  of  thirty.  Most  of  the 
cases  seen  by  him,  were  in  individuals  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  He  has  seen  three  instances 
in  subjects  between  twenty  and  thirty ;  but  only  (me 
at  the  age  of  puberty.  A  single  case  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  J.  Earle,  which  happened  in  a  child  under  eight 
vears  of  age.  I  have  seen  one  case  in  a  boy  not 
inore  than  sixteen—  (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  J2,p.2S».) 

In  no  great  length  of  time,  it  pervades  the  skin  and 
membranes  of  the  scrotum,  and  seizes  the.  testicle, 
which  it  enlarges,  hardens,  and  renders  truly  and  tho- 
roughly distempered  ;  fiom  whence  it  makes  its  way 
up  the  spermatic  process  into  the  abdomen,  most  tre- 
quently  indurating  and  spoiling  the  inguinal  glands, 
when  arrived  within  the  abdomen,  it  affects  some  ot 
the  viscera,  and  then  very  soon  becomes  paintully  de- 
structive.— (Pott.)  ■     ,  .  ,        .  \j 

Not  only  is  the  discharge  from  the  sore  very  tew, 
but  the  perspiration  from  the  whole  body  has  a  very 
peculiar  ammoniacal  smell.— (Earle,  in  Med.  t»tr. 
Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  298.)  , 

"Other  people  besides  chimney  sweepers  (says  rou; 
have  cancers  of  the  same  part ;  and  so  have  others 
besides  lead-workera  the  Poictou  colic,  and  the  conse- 
quent paralysis:  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  disease  to 
which  they  are  peculiarly  liable  :  and  so  are  ctimitiey- 
sweepers  to  the  cancer  of  the  scrotum  and  testicles. 

Workmen  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  arsenic,  are  saw 
to  be  liable  to  a  cancerous  disease  of  the  scrotum,  re- 
sembling that  which  infests  chimney  sweepers.  m» 
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Stab  whfch'h  "g,With  regard  10  the  cause  of  the  com- 
and   |,fa  a,onp     bee"  referred  t0  the  ^ritation  of  soot, 
i is!  u"  on  nit  h  «  s"PP°sed  Peculiar  conditio,,  of 
Mr  Pott \TL ^ 1,0r  indeed  ata1'  understood, 
berinniua ,  nd'  describes  the  disease  as  always 

tonrerf  itBT;„r      Jam«  Earle  has  recorded  an  h> 

influences  the  prognosis  and  treatment:  he  says  <  *l  e 
inguinal  glands  are  often  enlarged,  but  they  will  gene 

clearly  proving  that  the  disease  is  not  commonly  com- 
municated in  the  course  of  the  absorbent™--  P.  208.) 

wLreTShn^y  r  neeX,Cepti0U  t0  lhis  statement^  case 
1  Slhl,  °  r0rn^ed'  suPP«rated,  and  assumed  the 
same  characters  as  the  primary  affection  in  the  scrotum. 
JL  „er,1  •  any.cnance  of  putting  a  stop  to,  or  pre- 
SSli./  mischief,  says  Mr.  Pott" it  must  be  by  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  part  affected;  namely,  that 
part  oi  the  scrotum  where  the  sore  is  ;  for  if  it  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  until  the  testicle  is  affected,  it  is  gene- 
rally too  late  even  for  castration.  "I  have  many  times 
made  the  experiment ;  but  though  the  sores,  after  such 
operation,  have  in  some  instances  healed  kindly,  and 
the  patients  have  gone  from  the  hospital  seemingly  well, 
yet  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  it  has  generally  hap- 
pened, that  they  have  returned  either  with  the  same 
disease  in  the  other  testicle  or  in  the  glands  of  the  groin, 
or  with  such  wan  complexions,  such  pale  leaden  coun- 
tenances, such  a  total  loss  of  strength,  and  such  fre- 
quent and  acute  internal  pains,  as  have  sufficiently 
proved  a  diseased  state  of  some  of  the  viscera,  and 
winch  have  soon  been  followed  by  a  painful  death."— 
{Pott.) 

Mr.  Earl's  experience  has  taught  him,  that  no  topical 
applications  nor  internal  medicines  have  the  slightest 
influence  over  the  disease.  The  scalpel,  he  says,!?  the 
only  resource,  and  it  may  be  employed  with  confidence 
provided  the  whole  of  the  diseased  mass  can  be  re- 
moved. Even  when  the  inguinal  glands  ate  enlarged, 
Jie  incu  Icates  .the  same  practice.  Also,  when  the  testi- 
cle is  affected,  provided  the  spermatic  cord  is  sound,  he 
conceives,  that  it  is  right  to  give  the  patient  the  chance 
of  recovering ;  and  notwithstanding  the  discouraging 
results  of  Mr.  Pott's  operations  in  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, he  has  known  the  attempt  succeed  in  two  cases,  in 
"Inch  no  relapse  had  happened  several  years  after- 
ward.—(See  Poll's  Works,  vol.  3,  ed.  by  Earle.  Mso, 
m  Simmons's  Obs.  on  Lithotomy,  to  which  are  added 
Obs.  on  Chimney-sweepers'  Cancer,  8vo.  Manchester, 
1808.  H.  Earle  on  Chimney-sweeper  s'  Cancer,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  296,  <$-c.) 

SCROTUM,  Sarcomatous  Thickening-  and  Enlarge- 
ment  of.  The  investigations  of  Baron  Larrey  lead  him 
to  believe,  that  cases  of  enormous  growth  of  the  scro- 
tum areendemial  in  warm  countries,  or,  at  least,  that 
they  are  seldom  .observed  in  cold  climates;  since  most 
of  theexamples  which  have  been  seen  in  Europe  came 
"oni  Asia  and  Africa.  The  scrotal  tumour  of  Dela- 
croix, formerly  minister  of  external  relations,  savs  Lar- 
rey, is  perhaps  the  only  well-authenticated  instance  of 
the  origin  of  such  a  disease  in  our  own  climate  ;  and 
jl  was  also  much  smaller  than  the  instances  related 
in  the  Ephemerides  German,  for  the  year  3692,  in  the 
surgical  writings  of  Dionis,  in  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Bibli- 
otlicque  de  Medecine,  and  those  which  Lairey  was 
surprised  to  meet  with  in  Egypt.  The  smallest  of 
•nese  latter,  after  they  had  attained  their  full  size, 
Weighed  more  than  25  kilograms  (between  60  and  70 
pounds). 

Several  cases  of  this  curious  disease  are  recorded  by 
other  writers,  particularly  by  Dr.  Cheston,  Dr.  Titley, 
and  the  celebrated  Sandiforf.  1  lately  saw,  in  Mr. 
Abernethy-'s  mnseum,  a  considerable  fleshy  substance, 
whjch  was  a  portion  of  diseased  scrotum. 

In  the  cases  which  Larrey  had  an  opportunity  of 
•eeing  in  Egypt,  the  fleshy  mass,  into  which  thescio- 
•um  was  converted,  was  broad  below,  and  suspended 
from  the  pubes  by  a  sort  of  pedicle.  "  Externally  fas 
Larrey  observes),  the  tumour  presents  rugosities  ofdif- 
ferent  sizes,-separated  by  particular  lines,  or-sinuses,  to 
Which  'iie  mucous  crypts  and  roots  of  the  hairs  cor- 
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respond.  Upon  a  large  portion  of  its  surface,  especi- 
ally when  the  case  is  of  long  standing,  yellowish  scaly 
crusts  are  always  seen,  the  detachment  of  which  con- 
stantly leaves  so  many  small  herpetic  ulcers,  emitting 
an  ichorous  discharge.  The  tumour  is  indolent  and 
hard  at  some  points,  but  softish  at  others.  It  may  be 
handled  and  pressed  in  different  directions,  without  the 
least  pain.  The  patient  is  only  incommoded  by  its 
weight,  and  the  impediment  which  it  causes  to  his 
walking  well.  Hence,  he  is  necessitated  to  employ  a 
suspensory  bandage.  In  consequence  of  the  situation 
of  the  urethra,  the  urine  dribbles  over  the  swelling; 
but  without  causing  any  excoriation.  In  most  of  the 
cases,  seen  by  Larrey,  the  spermatic  cord  and  testicles 
were  in  the  natural  state,  situated  at  the  sides  and  at 
the  root  of  the  swelling.  The  spermatic  vessels,  how- 
ever, were  somewhat  enlarged  and  elongated.  All  the 
patients  were  likewise  more  or  less  affected  with  ele- 
phantiasis. 

Baron  Lairey  attempts  to  explain  the  causes  of  the 
complaint  in  Egypt,  but,  as'  I  think,  without  any  de- 
gree of  success.  As  the  affection  is  seldom  seen  in  cold 
con  n  tries,  climate  has  certainly  a  chief  effect.  Employ- 
ments which  keep  persons  a  good  deal  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture ;  the  loose  breeches  worn  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  consequently  pendulous  state  of  the  scrotum;  dis- 
eases of  the  humours,  and  particularly  itchy  pustules, 
on  the  part,  an  ordinary  consequence  of  syphilis  in  that 
country ;  bad  regimen ;  abuse  of  venery ;  and  the  im- 
moderate use  of  the  warm  bath ;  are  merely  conjec- 
tures, which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  reasoning. 

The  enormous- magnitude  which  this  sort  of  disease 
may  attain  is  almost  incredible.  The  case  recorded  in 
the  Ephemerides  German,  weighed  about  a  hundred 
kilograms,  or  more  than  two  hundred  weight.  Another, 
described  by  Larrey,  was  calculated  to  weigh  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds ;  and  this  surgeon  likewise 
saw  in  Egypt  ten  or  twelve  more  instances,  nearly  as 
large,  and  all  of  the  same  character. 

A  very  curious  example,  in  which  a  similar  disease 
affected  the  labia  pudendi  in  a  surprising  degree,  is  also* 
detailed  by  Larrey.  The  woman  was  a  native  of  Cairo. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  disorder,  we  may  try  prepa- 
rations of  antimony  combined  with  sudorifics ;  drinKs 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  lotions  containing 
the  same  acid,  or  the  oxyniuriate  of  mercury,  the 
oxyde  of  copper,  or  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  These 
means  are  to  be  assisted  by  a  gradual,  uniform  com- 
pression of  the  whole  tumour.  In  one  case,  incisions, 
and  the  application  of  caustic,  proved  of  no  service 
and  Larrey  very  properly  condemns  such  experiments.' 

When  the  disease  resists  every  plan  tried  for  its  re- 
lief, and  its  increase  renders  the  patient's  life  irksome 
and  wretched,  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour  with  a 
knife  becomes  proper.  In  this  proceeding,  the  chief 
skill  consists  in  doing  no  injury  to  the  spermatic  cords 
and  testicles,  which  are  generally  perfectly  sound.  As 
the  substance  of  the  swelling  is  not  furnished  with 
large  vessels,  the  hemorrhage  need  not  be  feared.  Care 
must  also  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  corpora  cavernosa 
penis,  and  the  urethra.  After  the  operation,  the  skin 
is  to  be  brought  over  the  exposed  testicles  as  much  as 
possible,  with  adhesive  plaster  and  a  bandage. 

M.  Delonnes  successfully  removed  the  diseased  mass 
in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  French  minister  Delacroix, 
and  Larrey  performed  the  same  operation  with  success 
when  he  was  in  Egypt.  Dr.  Titley,  of  the  island  of 
St.  Christopher,  also  cut  away  such  a  tumour,  which 
weighed  seventy  pounds,  and  the  patient,  who  was  a 
negro,  and  also  affected  with  elephantiasis,  speedily 
recovered.r-(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  73,  <J-c> 
It  is  probaltle  that  some  of  the  cases,  which  occur  in 
warm  countries,  are. analogous  to  the  elephantiasis; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  scaly  incrustations  which 
are  represented  by  Lairey  as  occurring  in  the  cases 
which  he  saw  in  Egypt,  have  been  always  noticed  in 
the  instances  which  have  taken  place  in  colder  coun- 
tries. Nor,  indeed,  did  they  take  place  in  the  instance 
recorded  by  Dr.  Titley,  the  surface  of  the  tumour  hav- 
ing been  quite  smooth. — (Larrey,  Mini,  de  Chir.  Milt 
taire,  t.  2,  p.  110,  el  seq.  Richerand,  JVosographic  Chir. 
t.  4,  p.  314,  &rc.  edit.  4.  Delonnes's  Memoir.  Dr.  Ches- 
ton's  Case.Si-c.    Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6.)  , 

SEARCHING.  The  operation  of  introducing  a  me- 
tallic instrument,  through  the  ure'Jira,  into  the  bladder, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  patient  ha* 
a  stone  or  not. — (See  Sounding.) 
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SETON.  A  kind  of  issue,  usually  made  by  means 
of  a  flat  needle,  from  half  an  inch  to  nearly  an  inch  in 
breadth.  The  needle  is  commonly  a  little  curved,  but 
if  straight,  it  would  be  better  calculated  for  the  purpose. 
From  the  point  to  its  broadest  part  it  is  double-edged, 
and  behind  it  has  a  transverse  eye,  through  which  a 
skein  of  thread,  or  silk,  of  exactly  the  same  breadth  as 
the  needle,  is  placed. 

A  fold  of  skin  is  to  be  pinched  up  at  the  part  where 
the  seton  is  designed  to  be  made,  and  the  needle  is  to 
be  pushed  through  it,  together  with  the  skein  of  thread, 
which  is  first  dipped  in  sweet  oil.  The  instrument  is 
not  to  be  introduced  too  low  into  the  base  of  the  fold, 
nor  too  high  near  its  edge.  In  the  first  case,  the  mus- 
cles and  parts  which  ought  to  be  avoided  might  be 
wounded;  in  the  second,  the  interspace  between  the 
two  wounds  would  be  very  narrow,  and  the  seton  soon 
make  its  way  through  it.  * 

When  no  seton-needle  is  at  hand,  the  fold  of  the  skin 
may  be  punctured  with  a  lancet,  and  the  skein  of  thread 
introduced  by  means  of  an  eye-probe.  A  seton  may 
be  applied  almost  to  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  when  circumstances  require  if.  but  one  of  its 
openings  should  always  be  made  lower  than  the  other, 
that  the  matter  may  readily  flow  out.  The  skem  oi 
thread  is  to  remain  untouched  for  a  few  days  after  the 
operation,  until  the  suppuration  loosens  it.  Afterward 
the  part  of  the  thread  nearest  the  wound  is  to  be 
smeared  with  oil,  white  cerate,  or  any  digestive  oint- 
ment, and  drawn  under  the  fleshy  interspace  between 
the  two  wounds,  and  what  was  there  belore  is  to  he 
cut  off.  The  seton  is  to  be  drawn  in  this  manner  once 
•or  twiofi  a  day,  according  as  the  quantity  of  matter  may 
require  A  new  skein  of  silk  or  thread  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  preceding  one  as  often  as  necessary. 
Cafe  is  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  thread  on  the  outside  of 
the  wound  well  covered,  and  free  from  the  riischaige, 
which  would  make  it  stiff  and  hard,  and  apt  to  occa- 
sion pain  and  bleeding  on  being  drawn  info  the  wound. 
If  the  discharge  should  be  deficient  in  quantity,  pow- 
dered cantharides  may  be  mixed  with  the  digestive 
ointment.  A  neater  and  less  troublesome  kind  of  se- 
ton, is  that  in  which  a  thin,  smooth  slip  x>f  elastic  gum 
is  employed,  instead  of  silk.  The  elastic  gum  tape  is 
cenerallv  about  four  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide: 
the  needle  for  conveying  it  through  the  integuments  has 
no  eye,  but  takes  hold  of  it  in  the  manner  of  a  pair  of 
forceps.  This  kind  of  seton  has  the  recommendations 
of  being  less  painful  than  the  common  one,  more  clean- 
ly, and  does  not  require  the  repetition  of  the  disagree- 
able operation  of  changing  the  silk.  When  it  is  wished 
to  render  it  more  irritating,  the  elastic  gum  slip  may  be 
drawn  a  little  out  of  either  opening,  and  smeared  with 
savine  ointment.  I  feel  much  obliged  to  the  late  Sir 
Patrick  M'Gregor,  for  reminding  me  of  this  improve- 
ment, which  is  derived  from  the  French. 

SHINGLES.    See  Herpes. 

SIGHT,  DEFECTS  OF.  There  are  persons  who, 
from  their  infancy,  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  one 
colour  from  another.  A  man  who  was  affected  with 
this  infirmity,  could  not  distinguish  green  at  all.  Green 
and  red  appeared  to  him  the  same.  Yellow  and  blue 
he  could  discern  very  well.  With  regard  to  dark  red 
and  dark  blue,  he  frequently  made  mistakes.  In  other 
resnects,  his  vision  was  sound  and  acute.  The  father 
■of  this  patient  was  afflicted  with  the  same  infirmity. 
The  mother  and  one  sister  were  free  from  it.  Another 
cister  and  two  of  her  children  had  it.  The  patient  him- 
self had  two  children  who  did  not  labour  under  t.ie  dis- 
order -(See  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  68,  part  2.)  Another  sub- 
let whose  eyes  were  in  other  respects  healthy,  and 
whose  eyesight  was  sharp,  could  not  distinguish  a  dark 
oreen  from  a  dark  red.  . 

Aii  interesting  example  of  this  curious  imperfection 
•«f^s  on  has  been  publisned  by  Dr.  Nicl.oll  of  Cow- 
£.id,!e_(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  4.7. .  ire.) 
The  subject  was  a  healthy  boy,  eleven  years  of  age, 
Xhos  ^Tes  were  gray,  with  a  yellow  tmge  surround- 
ing Dupil.  He  never  called  any  colour  green.  Da.k 
ing  tne  pupu.  brown.   He  could  distinguish 

tl fvelfow"  but  darker  yellows  and  light  brow,,  he 
light  yellow  ,  u  brown  ,)e  m|sU)ch  fol 

confounded  witu  re". common  green 
black.  Pa  leer ™J^^%  ne  called  light  b.ue. 
he  termed  red^  Ll?ntrea  £ame.  He  could  distin- 
Ked  A6l  Ca  hn,h  da  k  and  fight.  On  the  mother's  side, 
a^ad^tlattsUose  sight  was  similarly 
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affected.   An  interesting  chapter  on  what  is  ttmei 

coloured  vision  may  be  read  in  a  modern  valuable 
work,  to  which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  teterring.— (gee 
Wurdrop's  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  ofthi  Hu- 
man Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  19G,  8oo.  Land.  1818.) 

Sometimes  objects  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  of  a  differ 
ent  colour  from  what  they  really  are,  not  because  there 
is  anything  wrong  in  the  eye  itself,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  unclear  and  coloured  light  by  which  the  object 
is  illuminated.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  bad  tallow  can- 
dle, which  emits  a  yellow  flame,  makes  eveiy  thing 
appear  yellow.  When  brandy  is  burning,  all  nbjecla 
appear  blue.  In  short,  it  is  only  by  the  light  of  the  sun 
that  any  object  can  be  seen  in  its  clear,  natural  hue. 
In  certain  cases,  the  infirmity  is  owing  to  the  tiampa- 
rent  parts  and  humours  of  the  eye,  which  do  not  Imp- 
pen  to  be  of  a  proper  colour.  Thus,  persons  having  the 
jaundice  in  a  high  degree  see  all  things  yellow,  because 
the  transparent  "parts  of  the  eye  are  of  thai  colour. 
When,  in  consequence  of  external  violence  applied  to 
the  eye,  blood  is  effused,  and  the  aqueous  humour  ren- 
dered red  by  this  fluid,  all  objects  seem  to  the  patient 
to  be  red  ;  and  white,  when  the  aqueous  humour  hut 
been  made  of  this  colour  by  the  couching  of  a  milky 
cataract.  Sometimes  this  defect  in  vision  is  asciibable 
to  the  duration  of  an  impression.  When  one  has  sur- 
veyed a  bright  coloured  object  a  long  while,  as  for  ex- 
ample, a  bright  red  or  yellow  wall,  on  which  the  sun 
shines,  that  colour  will  often  remain  a  good  while  beL 
fore  the  eyes,  although  one  may  not  be  looking  any 
more  at  an  object  of  this  hue.  There  are  some  eyes 
which  seem  much  disposed  to  retain  the  impression  of 
objects  which  are  not  very  bright-coloured;  but  such  a 
disposition  always  betrays  great  weakness  and  irrita- 
bility of  those  organs.  The  most  frequent  cause  of 
this  defect  in  vision,  is  an  irritation  operating  upon  the 
optic  nerves,  so  as  to  produce  the  irritability  iiithein, 
which  alone  makes  objects  appear  of  one  colour.  The 
seat  of  such  irritation,  according  tq  Richter,  is  also 
most  commonly  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  the  case 
demands  evacuations,  tonics,  and  anodyne  medfpinfg, 
But  the  disorder  may  also  originate  from  other  causes 
The  operation  of  bright-coloured  or  shining  objects 
upon  the  eye  sometimes  has,  for  a  certain  time  after- 
ward, the  effect  of  making  objects  of  diverse  colours 
appear  to  be  moving  before  the  eyes.  In  exireine  in 
ror  or  fright,  things  may  also  seem  to  have  a  different 

colour  from  their  real  one.   The  same  often  ha  |OI 

in  fevers  attended  with  delirium.   A  sudden  i 
of  the  head  to  cold,  at  a  period  when  it  was  perspiring 
much,  in  one  instance,  caused  many-coloured  appear- 
ances before  the  eyes;  but  the  disorder  subsided  in  a 
couple  of  days.-(flicAr.er,  Avfangsgr.  der  IVundann. 

b'  Also:  tf*ealthy  eye  sees  a  distant  object  with  uncer 
tainty  and  error  in  a  room  or  space,  the  extent,  lengtn, 
and  breadth  of  which  are  unknown,  when  the  soe  ot 
the  object  itself  is  unascertained,  and  when  there  arc 
few  or  no  other  objects  intervening  at  i  »>  »«» 
tance  between  the  eye  and  the  thing  looked  at.    J  ne 
more  numerous  the  objects  are  between  the  eye  ana 
the  principal  thing  looked  at,  the  mo^  distant  it  s 
made  to  appear;  the  fewer  they  are,  the  nearer  It 
seems  to  be    In  a  country  covered  with  snow  and 
upon  the  sea,  very  distant  objects  appear  to  be  close. 
The  smaller  an  object  is  to  the  eye  in  relation  to  iU 
known  magnitude,  the  farther  off  it  seems.  1  he  errors 
which  the  eye  makes,  in  regard  to  the  distance  of uD 
jects,  also  tend  to  deceive.   But  there  are  cert.u  cases 
in  which  the  eye  is  almost  entirely  incapable  of  jii  Iting 
of  the  distance  of  objects.  The  first  is,  when  l'1*' 
of  which  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  distance  is  "wkcaiH 
with  only  one  eye.    Hence  all- one-eyed  persons,  ana 
persons  affected  with  strabismus,  are  unnble  to  Jiioge 
well  of  the  real  distance  of  objects.  However,  they  are 
only  so  for  a  certain  time;  and,  by  practice,  tliey  (,"» 
dually  acquire  the  faculty.  Even  when  two  eyrs *  « 
employed,  it  requires  some  exercise  in  order  bjenaui 
them  lo  judue  of  the  right  distance  of  objects. 
born  blind,  but  who  have  their  si2ht  restored  m  »'  »' 
eves  by  the  operation  for  the  cataract,  are  a  long  w  » 
incapable  of  judging  of  distances,  and  only  obtain  tni. 
power  very  gradually.    Lastly,  this  infirmity  is  »«i 
times  owing  to  an  irritation  affecting  the  optic  nervra, 
whereby  their  sensibility  is  bo  altered,  that  °'etanl  u 
jects  make  the  impression  upon  them  of  near  o  • 
In  this  circumstance  all  objects  appear  to  the  paue»» 
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closer  than  they  teally  are.  This  is  the  only  case 
which  admits  of  being  treated  as  a  disease.  The  irri- 
1  kh""  Pro<1"ci"g  the  disorder  is  mpstly  seated  in  the 
abdominal  viscera,  and  requires  evacuations,  and  such 
medicines  as  invigorate  the  neives.  A  suppression  of 
perspiration  js  alleged  to  be  sometimes  a  cause.— 
(Bictiter,  Anfangsgr.  der  WundaHn.  b.  3,  p.  525.) 

A  souud  eye  likewise  does  not  always  judge  with 
accuracy  and  uniformity  of  the  magnitude  of  objects. 
■I  Mis  may  arise  from  three  causes.   In  order  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  size  of  any  Hung,  its  precise  distance 
must  be  known;  for  ihe  more  remote  it  is,  ihe  smaller 
will  it  seem  to  the  eye.   Hence,  any  conjecture  re- 
specting (he  magnitude  of  an  object,  is  constantly  erro- 
neous, unless  the  distance  be  ascertained.   Size  is  in- 
variably something  relative.    A  single  large  object, 
surrounded  by  many  small  ones,  always  appears  to  be 
larger  than  it  really  is ;  et  vice  versa.  An  object  whose 
magnitude  is  known  seems  smaller  than  it  actually  is, 
when  one  has  been  a  little  previously  looking  at  an- 
other that  is  still  larger.    Lastly,  the  refraction  of  the 
rays  of  light  in  ihe  eye,  by  which  operation  an  object 
is  made,  to  appear  large  or  small,  is  not  always  accom- 
plished in  the  same  degree,  as  the  eye  is  not  at  all  times 
equally  full  and  distended  with  its  humours.  Hence, 
at  one  time  the  samerobject  will  appear  to  the  same 
eye,  and  at  the  same  distance,  larger ;  at  another  time 
smaller.   Sometimes,  however,  the  eye  judges  so  er- 
roneously of  the  magnitude  of  objects,  that  there  is 
reason  for  regarding  the  case  as  an  infirmity  or  disease. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  owing  to  a  defective  sensibility 
in  the  nerves,  caused  by  some  species  of  irritation  act- 
ing upon  the  eye,  and  generally  seated  in  the  gastric 
organs.   A  man  to  whom  every  thing  seemed  one-half 
smaller  and  nearer  than  it  really  was,  was  cured  by 

means  of  an  emetic,  bark,  an  issue,  and  valerian.  

(Leutin,  obs.fascic.) 

Sometimes  to  the  eye,  under  circumstances  of  dis- 
ease, straight  lines  appear  serpentine ;  perpendicular 
objects  sloping;  things  standing  uptight,  to  be  inverted, 
&c.    The  son  of  a  distinguished  artist  began  when 
seven  years  old  to  learn  drawing  under  his  father,  who 
was  much  surprised  to  find  all  the  objects  which  the 
young  pupil  represented  drawn  upside  down.    It  was 
at  first  supposed,  that  the  child  might  be  practising  this 
inversion  of  objects  in  joke ;  but  he  affirmed  that  the 
things  were  drawn  exactly  as  they  appeared  to  him, 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  his  word.  When- 
ever an  object  was  turned  before  he  took  a  sketch  of  it, 
he  represented  it  in  the  natural  position,  showing  that 
the  sensation  received  by  the  eye  corresponded  perfectly 
with  the  inversion  formed  on  the  retina.  This  state  of 
vision  ceased  at  the  end  of  a  year.— (See  Journ.  Uni- 
vers.  des  Sciences  Med.  Ftv.  1828.)    All  the  preceding 
cases  are  set  down  by  Riohter  as  depending  upon  a 
wrong  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  occasioned  by  the  effect 
of  some  irritation.   The  irritation,  he  says,  may  be  of 
many  kinds;  but  experience  proves  that  it  is  mostly 
seated  in  the  gastric  organs.   These  defects  ot  sight 
may  generally  Ire  cured  by  first  exhibiting  emetics  and 
purgatives,  and  afterward  having  recourse  to  reme- 
dies for  ' strengthening  the  nerves— bark,  oleum  ani 
male,  valerian,  issues,  &c.   One  mark  of  a  very  weak 
and  irritable  eye  is,  when  objects,  after  being  looked 
at  a  good  while,  and  presenting  a  right  appearance, 
begin  to  move,  swim  about,  mix  together,  and  at  length 
become  quite  undistinguishable.    This  principally 
happens  when  the  objects  regarded  are  small  and 
strongly  illuminated.   Here  such  remedies,  both  gene- 
ral and  topical,  as  have  the  effect  of  invigorating  the 
nerves  are  indicated.     However,  sometimes  the  in- 
firmity is  partly  owing  to  the  operation  of  some  species 
-ot  Irritation,  which  will  require  removal  ere  the  tonic 
medicines  and  applications  can  avail.    Indeed,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  the  dispersion  of  such  irritation  is  alone 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  cure. 

Sometimes  all  objects  appear  to  the  eye  as  if  they 
were  m  a  more  or  less  dense  mist.  This  defect  in 
vision  is  always  owing  either  to  some  slight  opacity  of 
one  of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  or  to  excessive  debilitv 
of  the  optic  nerves.— (See  Richter,  Anfanirs^r  der 
Wundai  zn.  b.  3,  p.  521,  S,  c.)  b  " 

SINUS.    A  long,  narrow,  hollow  track,  leading 
from  some  abscess,  diseased  bone,  Sec. 

SOUND.   An  instrument  which  surgeons  introduce 
through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  in  order  to  dis 
•over  whether  there  is  a  stone  in  this  viscus  or  not 
Vol.  II  —  U 
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The  sound  is  made  of  highly-polished  steel,  that  it  may 
be  well  calculated -for  conveying  to  thesurgeon's  fineers 
Ihe  sensation  of  any  thing  against  which  its  end  may 
strike.  It  is  also  generally  rather  less  curved  than  a 
catheter,  so  that  its  extremity  may  be  more  easily  in 
clmed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  where  the  stone 
is  most  frequently  situated. 

SOUNDING.  Tue  operation  of  introducing  the 
foregoing  instrument. 

Sounds  are  generally  introduced  much  in  the  same 
way  as  catheters,  either  with  the  concavity  towards 
(lie  abdomen  or  the  convexity ;  in  which  last  method  it 
is  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  beak  of  the  sound  lias  ar- 
rived in  the  perinamm,  to  bring  the  handle  of  the  it* 
slrument  downwards  by  a  semicircular  movement  to 
ihe  right,  while  the  other  end  is  kept  as  much  fixed  as 
possible.  This  is  what  the  French  term  the  coup  or 
tour  de  maltre ;  a  plan  that  is  often  followed  at  the 
present  day,  though,  except  in  very  corpulent  subjects. 
U  has  no  particular  recommendation. 

When  a  patient  is  to  be  sounded,  he  is  usually  put  in 
a  posture  very  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  lateral 
operation  for  the  stone,  with  the  exception  that  he  is 
not  bound  in  this  position,  as  there  is  sometimes  an  ad- 
vantage in  making  the  patient  stand  up,  in  order  that 
tne  stone  may  come  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the 
sound.  The  instrument  having  been  introduced,  its 
extremity  is  to  be  turned  and  moved  in  every  direction 
when  if  there  be  a  calculus,  its  presence  will  usually 
be  indicated  by  the  collision  against  the  beak  of  the 
sound. 

Stones  have  sometimes  been  found  in  the  bladder 
alter  death,  although  they  could  never  be  discovered 
with  a  sQund  while  the  patient  was  alive,  suffering  all 
the  symptoms  of  the  complaint.  The  celebrated  French 
surgeon  La  Peyronie  was  thus  circumstanced :  he  was 
so  tully  convinced  of  there  being  a  stone  in  his  bladder 
notwithstanding  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  friends  could 
reel  a  with  a  sound,  that,  on  his  death-bed,  he  save 
directions  for  ascertaining  the  fact.  Hence,  when 
tne  usual  symptoms  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  continue 
patients  should  be  searched  several  times  before  a  posi- 
tive opinion  is  delivered  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
oisease.  When,  during  the  operation,  of  sounding,  all 
the  urine  has  escaped  from  the  bladder,  the  inner  sur- 
face ot  this  viscus  comes  into  contact  with  the  end  of 
tne  sound,  and  such  a  sensation  may  be  communicated 
to  the  surgeon's  fingers  as  leads  him  to  suspect  that  a 
tungus,  or  some  other  hardish  extraneous  substance  is 
contained  in  the  bladder.  In  such  cases  patients  have 
actually  been  cut  for  the  stone,  when  no  foreign  bodv 
whatever  was  present.-(See  Sabatier,  Medecme  Opl 

srt-  OULUM.  An  instrument  to  facilitate  the  ext. 
animation  of  parts,  and  also  the  performance  of  onera- 

uteri  &c  :  ^  WC  haV6  specula  ani'  oculi>  aur*S- 
SPHACELUS.  (From /r^Cw,  to  destroy.)  Sur- 
geons imply,  by  this  word,  complete  mortification, 
which  is  mostly  preceded  by  a  stage  of  the  disorder 
terngft  gangrene.    See  Mortification.  ' 

bPlGA.  (From  oitaxus,  an  ear  of  corn.)  A  name 
tZl  »  8  klnd  °f  banda"e' in  consequence  of  its  turns 
being  thought  to  resemble  the  rows  of  an  ear  of  corn. 

in  order  to  apply  the  spica  bandage  to  the  shoulder, 
he  margins  of  the  axilla;  must  first  be  protected  from 
trie  eHectsofthe  pressure,  by  means  of  soft  compresses. 
l™eild  of  ?  common  roller  is  then  to  be  placed 

ut  ,L  ue  armput'  °.n  thR  sou,,d  side-  A{**  convey- 
mg  the  bandage  backwards,  obliquely  over  the  scapula, 
the  surgeon  is  to  bring  it  forwards  over  the  injured 
shoulder  The  roller  is  next  to  descend  under  the  arm- 
pit then  be  carried  upwards  again,  and  made  to  cross 
on  thedelloid  muscle  It  is  now  to  be  carried  obliquely 
over  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  under  the  opposie  arm- 
pit, -where  the  end  of  it  is  to  be  pinned  or  stitched. 
I  he  bandage  is  next  to  pass  across  the  back,  over 
Che  part  of  the  roller  previously  apnlied  in  this'silua- 
tiop,  and  is  lo  be  conveyed  round  the  head  of  the  os 
brachii,  so  as  to  form  a  turn  or  doloire  with  the  first 
circle  of  the  roller.  Three  or  four  dolohes  or  turns, 
each  of  which  covers  about  one-third  of  the  preceding 
one,  are  to  be  made,  and  then  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm  is  to  be  once  surrounded  with  a  plain  Circleof  the 
bandage.  This  last,  circular  application  leaves  be- 
tween it  and  the  cross  previously  made,  a  triangular 
equilateral  space,  technically  named  by  writers  gera 
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»is.  The  roller  is  now  to  be  carried  upwards  in  a  spiral 
manner;  its  head  is  to  be  brought  to  the  opposite  arm- 
pit, and  the  application  of  the  whole  concludes  with  a 
few  turns  round  the  body.  The  bandage  is  to  bs  fast- 
ened with  pins  at  the  place  where  it  commences. 

In  applying  the  spun  inguinis,  the  end  of  the  roller 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  spine  of  the  os  ileum  of  the 
affected  side.  The  bandage  is  then  to  be  carried  ob- 
liquely over  the  groin,  and  under  the  perineum.  Then 
it  is  to  pass  over  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  next  for- 
wards, so  as  to  cross  the  part  previously  applied  on  the 
front  of  the  groin.  The  application  is  continued  by 
carrying  the  roller  over  the  pubes,  over  the  opposite 
os  ileum,  and  next  round  the  body  above  the  buttocks. 
The  bandage  thus  returns  to  the  place  where  it  began. 
Its  application  is  completed  by  making  a  few  turns 
like  the  preceding  ones,  and,  lastly,  a  few  circles  round 
the  body.  „  .     .     TT  , 

SPINA  BIFIDA,  (i.  e.  the  Cloven  Spine.)  Hydro- 
Rachitis.  A  disease  attended  with  an  incomplete  state 
of  some  of  the  vertebra;,  and  a  fluid  swelling,  which  is 
most  commonly  situated  over  the  lower  lumbar  ver- 
tebra, sometimes  over  the  dorsal  and  cervical  ones,, 
and,  in  some  instances,  over  the  os  sacrum,  i  he  same 
name  has  also  been  given  to  an  analogous  tumour, 
which  sometimes  occurs  on  children's  heads,  attended 
with  an  imperfect  ossification  of  a  part  ot  the  cranium. 
The  malformation  of  the  spine  seems  to  consist  m  a 
deficiency  of  one  or  more  of  the  spinous  processes. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  these  processes  are  wanting  the 
whole  length  of  the  vertebral  column,  as  was  seen  in 
the  case  reported  by  Fieliz.— (See  Richter  s  Chin  Bibl. 
b  9  v  185.)  Sometimes  the  tumour  is  composed  ot 
two  distinct  cysts,  as  happened  in  the  case  recorded  by 
Mr.  Brewerton  {Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  li)  , 
but  this  is  uncommon. 

The  Arabians,  who  first  treated  of  this  disease,  erro- 
neously imputed  the  deficiency  of  one  or  more  of  the 
sp  cms  processes  to  the  tumour,  while  it  is  now  well 
known  that  the  incomplete  state  of  the  affected  ve  - 
SVa  congenital  malformation,  and  that  the  swell- 
il°  is  only  an  effect.    In  fact,  the  tumour  generally 'be- 
comes larger  and  larger  the  longer  it  continues.    1  he 
spina  bifida  may  be  regarded  as  an  affliction  only  met 
Win  children:  few,  very  few  live  to  the  adult  age 
with  this  incurable  affection.     Warner,  however,  has 
e lated  a  case  in  which  the  patient  lived  till  he  was 
wenty.-(CoS«  in  Surgery,  p.  134,  edit.  4.)  I  have  also 
™  under  the  care  of  Mr.  C.  Hutchison,  a  young 
woman,  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  a W^fe 
which  was  of  astonishing  size,  and  situated  at  the 
lower  nan  of  the  vertebral  column.   One  curious  cir- 
cumstru  ce  in  the  case  was,  that  the  patient  used  o 
menstruate  through  a  sore  in  the  thigh     I  conclude 
thW  is  the  same  case  as  is  described  by  Mr  Jukes  (see 
td  and  Phys.  Journ.  for  Feb.  1KB),  and  who  states 
tic  measurement  of  the  swelling  to  have  been  thirty 
inches  in  its  vertical  line.   The  urine  and  feces  used 
to  nass  involuntarily.  .  ^ 

As  I  have  remarked,  the  swelling  is  most  frequently 
situated  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  canal, 
nardcularlv  at  U>e  place  where  the  lumbar  vertebra; 
£  the ,  sirrum.  The  fluid  which  it  contains  resrm- 
C«erun>,  being  somewhat  more  liquid  than  the  white- 
n CS  and,  like  the  latter,  frequently  coagulable.  It 
ta  in  general  limpid  ami  colourless  ;  but,  occasionally, 
it  s  turbid  and  tinged  with  blood.  On  pressing  the 
tumour  a  fluctuation  is  very  perceptible  and  a  preter- 
„„ mral  snace  may  also  be  felt  existing  between  some 
Sf  . h BDlnoM  processes.  The  fluid  is  contained  in  a 
I-  a  JIv<  which  is  composed  of  the  continuation  of 
ff^aSln^ngWiiiin-Icnn^  and  is  for 

5      li  niH  Hoselv  adherent  to  the  integuments, 
ffle  most  paH  cl^e  y  b.fida  jg  atlended 

WS^S^  the  enlargement  of  the  head 
wUh  hydiotepn  >  '  ronsiderable  diminution 

has  been  faw*n  to  u  aer  _ 
after  the  «  *       ~  arL  9.    Ephem.  Cur. 

{T)e  Sed.  ^C^s-rfTd/cad.  2,  art.  2.)  The  fluid 
JVat.  deend.  .1, a   ■  velltric|es  an(j  third 

which  was  ona .  {onT\h, through  the  aquaduc 
SffilSffl  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  thus 

passed  into  the  *PJ%K,  on  the  lower  part  of  th 
v  Spina;  bifida:  uijualty or^u™  ^  n|arfi  on  the  cervjct 


•"Spina;  bifida!  "^ra  Anally  take  p  ace  on  the  cervical 
spine;  but  W"j»g^  Eavte  the  same  charac- 
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recorded  by  Kuysch,  in  his  Anatomical  Obnrvatim* 

confirm  the  preceding  account. 

The  present  affliction  is  one  of  a  most  incurable  na 
ture  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  one  case  mentioned  by 
Morgagni  (De  Sed.  et.  Caus.  Morb.  epist.  12,  art.  9),  a 
second,  recoided  by  Keilmann  (Prodi  om.  Act.  Hutu.  p. 
136),  and  two  or  three  others  mure  recently  published 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  there  is  not,  I  believe,  in  all  too 
records  of  medicine  or  surgery,  any  case  which  either 
got  well  of  itself,  or  was  Benefited  by  any  mode  nf 
treatment-  Opening  the  tumour  either  with  caustici 
or  culling  instruments,  has  generally  only  (ended  lo 
hasten  the  fatal  event  of  the  disease.  Death  soon  fol- 
lows an  operation  of  this  kind,  and  sometimes  in- 
stantly. Tulpius  observes  on  this  subject:  quamca- 
lamitatum  si  quidem  reformides,  chirurgc,  cave  tii 
improvide  npcrias,  quod  tarn  facili  occidit  Iwminem- 
( Observ.  Med.) 

But,  whether  the  tumour  be  opened  or  not,  still  tlif 
disease  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  to  which  children  art 
exposed.  When  afflicted  with  it,  they  very  eldon 
live  till  they  are  three  years  of  age ;  but  after  lingering 
several  months  from  their  birth,  suddenly  die.  It  lias 
been  said,  that  children  with  spina  bifida  always  have 
their  legs  in  a  paralytic  state.  However,  ibis  is  not 
true  ;  for  one  of  the  largest  spina  bifida  I  ever  saw  was 
under  my  friend  Mr.  Maul,  of  Southampton,  and  was 
unattended  with  any  weakness  of  the  legs.  Indeed, 
the  child  was,  to  all  appearance,  as  stout,  healthy,  and 
full  of  play  as  possible.  The  fatal  event,  however, 
took  place  after  a  time,  as  usual  j  and  if  my  memory 
does  not  fail  me,  Mr.  Maul  noticed  that  a  little  before 
death,  a  remarkable  subsidence  of  the  swelling  occur- 
red, though  it  never  burst  externally.  Still  it  is  a  fact, 
that  many  infants  with  spina  bifida,  have  paralytic 
legs,  and  can  neither  retain  their  feces  nor  urine.  ■ 

If  we  draw  our  own  inferences  from  the  cases  and 
remarks  offered  by  almost  every  writer  on  spina  bifid?, 
we  must  regard  all  attempts  to  cure  the  disorder,  by 
making  any  kind  of  opening,  as  exceedingly  perilous, 
if  not  positively  fatal.    It  rs  to  be  observed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  some  practitioners  have  not  altogether 
abandoned  the  idea  of  devising  a  mode  of  BCComplMl- 
ing  a  cure,  at  least  in  a  few  instances.  Mr,  B.  Bell 
sav"  that  if  the  tumour  proceed  from  disease  of  the 
spinal  marrow  or  its  membranes,  no  means  of  cure 
will  probably  ever  be  discovered.   But  if  the  deficiency 
in  Hie  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebras,  with  which 
the  disease  is  always  accompanied,  be  not  an  unecini 
the  complaint,  as  was  commonly  imagined,  and  il  t)r 
collection  of  fluid  take  place,  from  the  want  of  resist- 
ance in  the  dura  mater,  in  consequence  ot  the  imper- 
fection of  the  bones,  Mr.  B.  Bell  questions,  whether  it 
would  not  be  proper  lo  tie  the  base  of  the  ™rwith 
a  ligature,  not  merely  with  a  view  ol  removing  e 
swelling,  but  in  order  to  resist  the  propulsion  of  he 
cyst  farther  outwards.  Mr.  Bell  acknowledges  that  ti  e 
event  of  this  practice  must  be'  considered  as  very  du- 
bious :  but  expresses  his'wish  to  devise  any  plai  that 
would  afford  even  the  least  chance  of  success  ma  case 
which  must  terminate,  in  an  unfavourable  JlitflfflW, 
Mr.  Bell  mentioned  the  design  of  putting  th,  mt  hod  to 
atrial  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  al  ler    '«  ^ch 
inentof  the  swelling  on  the  outside 
intended  lo  keep  a  soft  compress  on  tl e  pa  u  na 
proper  bandaee.    I  do  not  know  whether •  tin iMfr 
man  eve.  put  the  above  scheme  in  pr««".  **J5 
pose  not.  'It,  is  properly  objected  to  by hea^ ■ 
the  article  Spina  Bifida^  the  EncMdteMMm 
part.  Chir.,  because  the  disease  is  often  attended  with 
other  mischief  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  brain,  mo 
the  base  of  the  swelling  is  almost  always  tonW» 
admix  of  being  tied  at  all,  or  not  without  hazard  pi 
dangerous  consequences.  .•„:..„». 

Richter  has  proposed  the  trial  of  two  caustic isiuM 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  swelling  ;  hut  I  am  not  at 
quainted  with  any  facts  in  favour  of  ll.is  practice. 

Mr.  Ah.'rnethy  first  suggested  the  trial  of  a  genii« 
degree  of  pressure  on  the  tumour  from  its  cnnimcn  ■ . 
ment,  with  the  view  of  producing  absorption  ol  a. 
fluid,  and  preventing  the  distention  of  the  unsupp'>"<» 
dura  mater.  Were  the  fluid  to  continue  to'ncrMw- 
notwithstanding  such  pressure,  Mr.  Aberneihy  tin™*, 
that  as  death  would  he  inevitable  on  the  tumour  Dirra 
in/,  it  might  be  vindicate  lo  l"t  out  the  fluid  by  meam 
of  a  puncture  made  with  a  finely  cutting  metruir.ero 
The  wound  is  to  be  immediately  afterward  cloaw 
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with  sticking- plaster,  and,  if  possible,  healed.  Another 
accumulation  is  then  to  be  prevented,  if  pr'acticirble, 
with  bandages  and  topical  applications.  Mr.  Aber- 
Tiethy  actually  made  the  fexperTinenl  <jf  a  puncture  in 
one  hopeless  instance,  in  which,  indeed,  the  swelling 
had  previously  just  begun  to  burst.  The  puncture  was 
repeated  every  fourth  day  for  six  weeks,  during  which 
tune  the  child's  health  continued  unaffected.  The 
wounds  were  regularly  healed  ;  but  the  plaster  having 
been  rubbed  off  one  of  the  punctures,  the  pan  iter- 
ated, the  opening  could  not  be  healed,  the  discharge., 
worn  having  been  of  an  aqueous  quality,  became  pu- 
rulent, and  death  ensued.  This  case  was  also  unfa- 
vourable for  the  trial  of  the  method,  as  the  integu- 
ments covering  the  tumour  were  diseased,  and  had  no 
disposition  to  contract. 

The  annexed  case,  published  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
will  serve  to  show  the  benefit  which  may  be  derived 
Irom  pressure. 

"James  Applebee,  Baldwin-street,  Old  street,  was 
born  on  the  19th  of  May,  1807,  and  his  mother,  imme- 
diately after  his  birth,  observed  a  round  and  transpa- 
rent tumour  on  the  loins,  of  the  size  of  a  large  walnut. 
On  the22dof  June,  1807,  the  child  was  brought  to  my 
house,  and  I  found  that,  although  it  had  spina  bifida, 
the  head  was  not  unusually  large ;  and  the  motion  of 
its  legs  were  perfect;  and  its  stools  and  urine  were 
discharged  naturally.   I  applied  a  roller  around  the 
child  s  waist,  so  as  to  compress  the  tumour,  being  in-' 
duced  to  do  so  from  considering  it  a  species  of  hernia, 
and  that  the  deficiency  of  the  spine  intent  be  compen- 
sated for  by  external  pressure.   The  pressure  made  by 
the  roller,  bad  no  unpleasant  influence  on  its  volun- 
tary powers  ;  its  stools  and  urine  continued  to  be  pro- 
per y  discharged  ;  but  the  mother  thought  that  the 
child  was  occasionally  convulsed.   At  the  end  of  a 
week,  a  piece  of  plaster  of  Paris  somewhat  hollowed, 
and  that  hollow  partly  filled  with'  a  piece  of  loose  lint, 
was  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  tumour;  a  strap 
ol  adhesive  plaster  was  applied  to  prevent  its  chang- 
ing its  situation ;  and  a  roller  was  carried  around  the 
waist  to  bind  the  plaster  of  Paris  firmly  upon  the  back, 
and  to  compress  the  tumour  as  much  as  the  child  could 
bear.    This  treatment  was  continued  until  the  month 
ot  October,  during  which  time  the  tumour  was  exa- 
mined about  three  times  a  week,  aiid  the  mother  re- 
Sn!      ,       the  chi,d  was  occasionally  convulsed. 
When  (he  child  was  five  months  old  a  truss  was  ap- 
plied, similar  in  form  to  that  which  I  sometimes  use 
lor  umbilical  hernia  in  children,  and  this  has  been 
continued  ever  since.    At  the  age  of  fifteen  months, 
it  began  to  make  use  of  its  limbs  ;  it  could  crawl  alon^a 
passage  and  uptwo  pair  of  stairs.  Aleighteen  months 
by  some  accident,  the  truss  slipped  from  the  tumour; 
which  had  become  of  the  size  of  a  small  orange  and  the 
mother  Observed,  when  it  was  reduced,  that  the  child 
appeared  in  some  degree  dull ;  and  this  was  always 
the  case,  if  the  truss  was  left  off  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  re-applied.   At  fifteen  months,  he  began  to 
talk ;  and  at  two  years  of  age,  he  could  walk  alone  He 
now  goes  to  school,  runs, "jumps,  and  plays  about  as 
other  children.    His  powers  of  mind  do  not  appear  to 
differ  from  those  of  other  children.    His  memory  is 
retentive,  and  he  learns  with  facility.    He  had  the 
measles  and  small-pox  in  the  first  year,  and  the  hoop- 
ing-cough at  three  years.'    His  head  previously  and 
subsequently  to  the  bones  closing,  has  preserved  a  due 
proportion i  to  other  parts  of  the  body.   The  tumour  is 
kept  by  the  truss  entirely  within  the  channel  of  the 
spine  :  but  when  the  truss  is  removed,  it  soon  becomes 
of  the  size  of  half  a  small  orange.    It  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary that  the  use  of  the  truss  should  be  continued. 
When  the  truss  is  removed,  the  finger  can  be  readily 
pressed  through  the  tumour  into  the  channel  of  the 
spine.  —(Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.%  p.  323  &  c  ) 

The  next  case,  also  published  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
will  prove  that  spina  bifida  may  sometimes  be  treated 
on  another  plan,  so  as  to  accomplish  a  permanent  cure 
"January  21st,  1809,  Mrs.  Little,  of  No.  ^Line- 
house  Causeway,  brought  to  my  house  her  son,  a«ed 
ten  weeks,  who  was  the  subject  of  spina  bifida  The 
tumour  was  situated  on  the  loins:  it  was  soft  'elastic 
and  transparent,  and  its  size  about  as  laipe  as  a  billiard 
ball  when  cut  in  half ;  his  legs  were  perfectly  sensible 
and  his  urine  and  feces  were  under  the  power  of  the 
will, .fee.  Having  endeavoured  to  push  the  water  con 
lained  in  the  tumour  into  the  channel  of  the  spine  and' 
•  «  U2  '  - 
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finding  that,  if  the  whole  was  returned,  the  pressure 
would  be  too  gj-ei!  upon  the  brain;  I  thought  it  a  fair 
opportunity  of  trying  what  would  be  the  effect  of  eva- 
cuating the  swelling  by  meansof  a  very  fine-pointed  in- 
strument, and  by  subsequent  pressure  to  bring  it  into 
the  stale  of  the  spina  bifida  in  Applebee's  child.  I 
therefore  immediately  punctured  the  tumour  with  a 
jieed'le,  and  drew  off  about  two  ounces  of  water.  On 
Hie  2fith  of  January,  finding  the  turv.our  as  large  as  be- 
fore i!  had  been  punctured,  I  opened  it  again,  and  in 
the  same  manner,  and  discharged  about  four  ounces  of 
fluid.   The  child  cried  when  the  fluid  was  evacuated 
but  not  while  it  was  passing  off.    On  January  28th,  the 
tumour  was  as  large  as  at  hrst:  I  opened  it  again,  and 
discharged  the  fluid.    A  roller  was  applied  over  the 
tumour  and  around  the  abdomen.    February  1st,  it  was 
again  pricked,  and  two  ounces  of  fluid  discharged. 
On  the  4th,  three  ounces  of  fluid  were  discharged.  On 
the  9th,  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  was  evacuated  as 
on  the  4th ;  but  instead  of  its  being  perfectly  clear  as  at 
hrst,  it  was  now  sanious,  and  it  had  been  gradually  be- 
coming so  in  the  three  former  operations.   On  the  13th, 
the  same  quantity  of  fluid  was  taken  away;  a  flannel 
roller  was  applied  over  the  tumour  and  around  the  ab- 
domen ;  a  piece  of  pasteboard  was  placed  upon  the 
flannel  roller  over  the  tumour,  and  another  roller  over 
the  pasteboard  to  confine  it.   On  the  17th,  three  ounces 
of  fluid,  of  a  more  limpid  kind,  were  discharged  ;  the 
pasteboard  was  again  applied.    On  the  26th,  the  sur- 
tace  of  the  tumour  inflamed:  the  fluid,  not  more  than 
half  its  former  quantity,  was  mixed  with  coagulable 
lymph,  and  the  child  suffering  considerable  constitu- 
tional irritation,  was  ordered  calomel  and  scainmony. 
and  the  rollers  were  discontinued.    On  the  27th,  the 
tumour  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  its  former- 
size  ;  it  felt  solid  ;  the  integuments  were  thickened, 
and  it  had  «ill  the  appearance  of  having  undergone  the 
adhesive  inflammation.   On  the  28th,  it  was  stilimore 
redireefl  in  size,  and  felt  solid.   March  8th,  the  swelling 
was  very  much  lessened  ;  the  skin  over  it  thickened 
and  wrinkled  ;  a  roller  was  again  had  recourse  to-  a 
card  was  put  over  the  tumour,  and  a  second  roller  was 
applied.   March  11th,  the  tumour  was  much  reduced  ■ 
the  skin  covering  it  was  a  little  ulcerated.   On  the  15th' 
it  was  flat,  but  still  a  little  ulcerated.   On  the  27th,  the 
effused  coagulable  lymph  was  considerably  reduced  in 
quantity,  and  of  a  very  firm  consistence.    On  the  2d 
of  May,  nothing  more  than  a  loose  pendulous  bag  of  skin 
remained,  and  the  child  appearing  to  be  perfectly  well, 
the  bandage  waSsoon  left  off.    On  December  the  18th 
the  child  was  attacked  with  the  small-pox,  and  went 
well  through  the  disease.   The  skin  now  hangs  flaccid 
from  the  basis  of  the  sacrum  ;  its  centre  is  drawn  to  the 
spine,  to  which  it  is  united,  and  thus  the  appearance  of 
a  navel  is  produced  in  the  tumour  by  retraction  of  the 
skin.   The  pricks  of  the  needles  are  very  obvious 
forming  slight  indentations."— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans' 
vol.  2,p,  326— 329.) 

At  the  time  when  Sir  A.  Cooper  transmitted  this 
case  to  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  it  had 
been  under  his  observation  two  years  and  a  half. 

The  first  of  the  preceding  observations  exemplifies 
the  palliative  treatment,  adopted  by  the  latter  gentle- 
man, and  consisting  of  the  application  of  pressure  in 
the  manner  of  a  truss  for  hernia ;  the  seCO"''  sliowi 
froTttft^  °{Cr  ^  P»»Cturing  tt'sweZg 
6- W,th  a  need,e'  and  exciti"P  the  ad- 

E5T  ex^pK  admnof  Zf^'       *  *  * 

t6CJmlewZe^TiV?es b0Jrn  with  tumours analogous 
leficTencv  o?  hnn1  "  l™^  0n  ,Ile  head"  Thereto. 
h.onPh7hP  LI •"  at  some  Part  of  lhe  and 
e  for  ol?  Inga,Sac'  C0!nP°sed  of  the  dura  ma 
plni  r.,         *.0V?'Led  on]y  by  the  integuments.  Mr. 

occiniu  ofyf  ft'  W',th  SU,Ch  a  sweIlinS  silua,ed  "P™  the 
occiput  of  a  femal  infant.  The  plan  of  repeatedly 
making  small  punctures  with  a  common  needle,  dis- 
cnarging  the  fluid,  healjng  up  the  punctures  and  apply- 
ing pressure,  was  tried,  and  followed  up  for  some  time 
wittiout  the  occurrence  of  any  unpleasant  symptoms' 
tven  punctures  were  sometimes  made  with  an  ordi- 
nary lancet ;  yet  the  child  suffered  no  harm  from  the 
operation,  and  somehopesof  a  cure  were  indulged  At 
length,  however,  ulceration  of  the  swelling  took  place 
the  child  became  indisposed,  and-  rapidly  sunk  —(sJt 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  427.)    Consult  RuyscM 
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Obs.  Anat.  Warner's  Cases  in  Surgery.  B.  BelVa 
System  of  Surgery,  vol.  5.  Acrel,  in  Sckwed.  Abhandl. 
x.  b.  p.  291,  ire.  Murray,  Opusc.  2,  JVo.  5,  et  Med.  Pract. 
Bibl.  3,  p.  012.  Portal,  Oours  d'Anat.  Med.  t.  4,  p. 
66.    Lassus,  Pathologie  Chir.  1. 1,  p.  260,  et  seq.  edit. 

1809.  Abernethy's  Surgical  and  Physiological  Es- 
says, parts  1  and  3.  T.  V.  Okes,  An  Account  of 
Spina  Bifida,  with  remarks  on  the  Method  of  Treat- 
ment, proposed  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  Soo.  Cambridge, 

1810.  Richter,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  5,  hap. 
17.  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  p. 
322,  <§-£.  H.  Earle,  in  the  same  work,  vol.  7,  p.  427,  A-c. 
Edtnb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Jo  urn.  JVo.  67.  J.  A.  Mur- 
ray, Be  Spina:  Bifida}  ex  mala  Ossium  Conformation 
Initio,  Colt.  1779.  Fleischmann  de  Vitiis  Congenttis 
circa  Tkoracem  et  Abdomen,  Erlang.  1810.  Otto,  in 
Seltenen  Beubachl.  Breslau,  1816.  PI.  Hayes,  inJf  ew- 
England  Jouni.  1817,  vol.  1,  JVo.  3.  Neuendorff,  De 
Spuue  Bifida  Curatione  Radicali,  Lips.  1820. 

SPINA  VENTOSA.  The  Arabian  writers  first  em- 
ployed this  term  to  express  a  disease  in  which  matter 
formed  in  the  interior  of  a  bone,  and  afterward  made 
its  way  outwards  beneath  the  skin.  Until  the  matter 
had  escaped  from  within  the  bone,  these  authors  de- 
scribe the  pain  as  being  incessant  and  intolerable  ;  but 
that  after  the  pus  had  made  its  way  outwards  by  fistu- 
lous opening,  the  patient's  suffering  underwent  a  con- 
siderablediminution.  The  matter  sometimes  insinuated 
itself,  from  the  interior  of  the  bone,  into  the  cellular 
substance,  so  as  to  render  it  soft  and  flabby,  though  not 
always  attended  with  any  change  of  colour  m  the  skin. 
The  swelling  had  some  of  the  appearance  of  emphy- 
sema. To  express  this  state,  the  Arabians  added  the 
term  ventosa  to  that  of  spina,  which  was  employed, 
before  their  time,  to  express  the  nature  ol  the  nam  at- 
tendant on  the  disease.-(See  an  account  ol  tins  sub- 
ject in  the  Encyclopidie  Mithodique,  part.  Chir.  art. 
Svina  Ventosa)  .        ,  . 

The  term  spina  ventosa  has,  since  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  writers,  been  used  by  many  to  signify  the 
disease  named  white  swelling,  and  they  might  also 
mean  by  it  a  similar  affection,  though  the  contrary 
mav  be  inferred  from  their  account  of  the  matter  pass- 
ing from  the  interior  of  the  bone  under  the  integuments, 
a  thine  which,  I  believe,  never  yet  happened  in  any 
case  of  white  swelling.  Another,  and  perhaps  a  deci- 
sive argument,  against  the  original  signification;^  the 
word  being  the  same  as  that  of  white  swelling  is  that 
it  was  not  restricted  to  diseases  of  the  joints  and  heads 
of  the  bones  ;  but  was  also  applied  to  abscesses  which 
commenced  in  the  cavities  of  the  middle  portions  of 
the  long  bones,  where,  I  need  hardly  observe,  white 
swellings  never  make  their  attack. 

For  these  reasons,  many  respectable  authors  have 
implied  by  the  term  spina  ventosa,  an  abscess  in  the  in- 
terior  of  the  bone.— (See,  on  this  subject,  Latta's  Sys 
tern  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  165.)  Cases  of  this  latter 
kind,  I  know,  are  infinitely  rare,  compared  with  that 
common  disorder  the  white  swelling:  and  I  am  also 
certain,  from  the  descriptions  given  by  some  authors, 
that  their  cases  of  spina  ventosa  were  in  realny  in 
stances  of  necrosis.  But  that  abscesses  do  occur  and 
begin  in  the  interior  of  the  bones,  more  particularly  of 
those  of  young  persons,  I  have  no  doubt  myself,  both 
<1-  »vn  or  three  cases  which  I  remember  having  seen 
•  «',lK-,rtholomew's  Hospital,  and  from  some  cases 
ln  8  iS  hv  the  mo^t  authentic  writers.  I  can  hardly 
TeC°1vP  ttiinwra"  on  can  take  place  to  any  extent 
tStoi  K  Cwithout  being  followed  by  necrosis 
I)  Cumin,  however,  whose  ingenious  arrangement 
«f  d leases  of  bones  has  just  made  its  appearance,  saw 
f  rase  n  which,  though  matter  had  formed  within 
If  thp  bones  of  a  diseased  finger,  and  was  in  a 
^e  o  decay  it  was  certainly  not  affected  with  ne- 
gate ot  decay*  absorption  seemed  to  be  going 
crosis ;  foi '  »"lerst ,j  *  of  separation  could  be 
on  in  it  to  It*  la Si,  and  no  land  lne  ,iealtny 
detected  between^ bed  ';fj>  g |  ^  and  Surg_ 
articulating  extremities. 

Jourv.  JV"-.82-}.  fhat  a  man  with  a  lumour  on  the 
J.  L.  PetH  relates  tha t  a  trcated  by  „. 

middle  of  the  "bl£  "^fortnight  afterward,  that  the 
venereal  patient,  found,  a  ,*  now  began  t0  grow 
•pains,  which  ha. I  '      •  feverish,  his  legs  be- 

more  violent.   The  pan        pxlerl,ally.    An  incision 

"  a  view 


more  violent.    1  e  p.»  RXler„ally.  An 

came  red  and  even  pa in iu  wUh 
was  made  in  the  situation  of  ffl  SUBpected  to  be 

of  letting  out  the  matter  wim-u 
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the  occasion  of  the  bad  symptoms,  and  to  have  in-i 
nuated  itself  under  the  periosteum.  'The  incision  wu 
of  no  service,  and  two  days  afterward  the  trepan  was 
applied,  by  which  means  a  large  quantity  of  matter 
was  let  out.  The  medullary  part  of  the  bone  seemed 
quite  annihilated,  and  the  cavity  almost  empty.  Pent 
made  three  other  perforations  with  the  trepan,  and  em 
away  the  intervening  pieces  of  bone.  The  actual  cau- 
tery was  also  used  several  times  to  destroy  the  carles, 
and  the  patient  at  length  got  we!!.— [Traitt  des  Mala- 
dies des  Os,  de  J.  L.  Petit.)  If  any  one  doubt  that 
abscesses  form  in  the  middle  of  the  long  bones,  I  must 
request  him  to  consult  Mr.  Hey's  Practical  Obi.  in 
Suro-ery,  p.  22,  where  he  may  peruse  two  very  inte- 
resting cases  illustrative  of  what  Mr.  Hey  calls  Af. 
scess  in  the  Tibia  with  Caries. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  these  were  only 
cases  of  necrosis,  for  which  affection  the  term  caries  ia 
too  often  inaccurately  used.  Indeed,  it  would  appear 
from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Macartney,  that  a  very 
small  suppuration  in  the  medulla  is  accompanied  with 
the  beginning  of  those  changes  of  the  periosteum  which 
attend  necrosis.— (See  J\Tecrosis.) 

For  an  account,  of  spina  ventosa,  in  the  sense  of 
white  swelling,  refer  to  Joints.  J.-Pandolphinus,  Dt 
Ventositatis  Spina  Scevissimo  Morbo,  12»io.  Jforib. 
1674.  A.  J.  van  der  Meer,  De  Spina  Ventosa,  Vuisb. 
1729.  F.  L.  Augustin,  De  Spina  Ventosa  Ossium, 
icon.  4,  4£o.  Halm,  1797.  F.  H.  Schuchardt,  Anno- 
lata  quadum  de  Spina  Ventosa,  cum  anneza  singulari 
huius  Morbi  Observatione,  Vim.  Marburg.  1817. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIA  COMP09ITU9.  Besides 
the  well-known  uses  of  this  medicine  internally  exhi- 
bited, its  vapours  are  occasionally  applied  to  the  eye 
in  some  cases  of  chronic  ophthalmy.  Scarpa  recom- 
mends a  remedy  of  a  similar  nature. 

SPLINTS.  Long  thin  pieces  of  wood  or  tin,  or 
strong  pasteboard,  employed  for  preventing  the  ends 
of  broken  bones  from  moving  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
process  by  which  fractures  unite.  They  are  some- 
times used  in  other  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  joints  motionless,  particularly  in  some  kinds  of  ail- 
locations,  wounds,  &c. 

In  simple  fractures  of  the  arm,  forearm,  or  even  of 
the  thigh  or  leg  in  young  infants,  it  mailers  not  whe- 
ther the  splints  be  made  of  wood,  pasteboard,  or  tin. 
In  this  country,  surgeons  usually  keep  sets  of  splints 
made  expressly  for  the  leg.    These  are  of  different 
sizes,  excavated  and  shaped  to  the  part,  and  furnished 
below  with  apertures  for  the  projecting  malleoli. 
When  the  limb  is  laid  upon  its  outside,  the  foot  is  also 
usually  supported  and  kept  steady  by  the  under  splint 
extending  some  distance  towards  the  toes  Very- 
excellent  splints  for  the  legs  of  young  children  are 
made  of  strong  pasteboard,  accommodated  In  shape 
to  the  contou?  of  the  limb.    Splints  for  the  thigh, 
arm,  and  forearm,  whether  made  of  tin  or  wood, 
should  always  be  slightly  concave  on  the  side  which 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  broken  limb.  They  should  like- 
wise be  made  as  thin  and  light  as  is  consistent  with  the 
necessary  degrees  of  strength  for  preventing  the  broken 
bone  from  bending.  The  sets  of  splints  which .are .used 
for  fractured  legs  and  thighs  in  England,  are freque  t  y 
furnished  with" straps  which  have  a  great  niany  SDjaJl 
perforations  in  them  at  stated  distances,  and  can  thus 
be  easily  fastened  by  means  of  little  pegs  for  the  pur- 
pose.  Tapes  ure  also  sometimes  employed  ;  but  iney 
often  get  loose,  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  so  veU 
as  leather  straps.  Pasteboard,  as  a  material  ftrffUM 
has  one  advantage,  viz.  when  wel tit  becomes  „n 
and  admits  of  being  accurately  applied  to  every  pom 
of  the  surface  of  the  limb;  consequently,  as  so  mas 
dries  and  recovers  its  firmness  again,  it  Vetarns  m 
exact  shape  of  the  part,  and  makes  every  where  equal 
pressure  on  it,  without  incommoding  the  paliem. 
Pasteboard,  however,  is  hardly  strong  and  durante 
enough  for  many  fractures ;  nor  will  it  answer  wnen 
there  is  a  discharge,  nor  when  the  surgeon  wishes  ") 
employ  any  fluid  applications.    But  it  is  ge nera  ly  « 
lowed,  that  no  substance  is  better  calculated  for  si  p- 
porting  the  fractured  lower  jaw;  for  it  is 
strong  enough  foi  this  particular  case,  and  it  wet  neimo 
being  applied,  it  forms,  when  dry,  a  solid  covering  rno« 
accurately  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  Jaw. 

Whatever  may  be  the  substance  of  which  split" 
are  made,  they  ought  always  to  be  at  least  an i  »n« J » 
the  fractured  bone;  and  if  the  situation  of  the  nmi- 
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W,h"°  u'Jhe?  0,lght>  says  B°J'er> t0  faWd  its  whole 
«f  ,h„'.h-  u°r  1"8ta,lce  (says  he),  for  simple  fractures 
■niimt .  h?  ,S  ?'  Ve!"y  young  clllldr«n,  it)e  pasteboard 
sphnts  which  I  employ,  reach  from  the  upper  part  of 
tte  thigh,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  lee  Generally 
V'e  '"TV""18  are-  the  be»er  they  fix  the 

Stofei  a}re  -^■••-(^, y  ■«■« 

The.MHnb.rofspiintsmugtdepend  upon  t]leir  breadlh 
?.?ffli  -  .  Cr       °f  »"e  limb.  For  the  forearm  two  are 
=  i  /°r.i,e, upper  urm  a,ld  "''gh  four  often 
used  ,  and  for  the  leg  two,  and  sometimes  three. 

tinn  if3868*-0  f:'ac'ured  tWg'».  when  the  straight  posi- 
thP V1PI efe"?d>  «ne  external  splint  should  extend  from 
^t  JZ  ?.^VU'am  '°  some  liltle  ^stance  beyond 
fmm  L  6  f°°V  Wl"le  llle  inner  °"e  *ould  reach 
vnnrt  ,h  Pl?er  rndu  ,n,ternal  part  of  the  thigh  also  be- 
yond the  sole  of  the  foot.  With  respect  to  theante- 
'  \\  ,s,,ndifferen'  whether  it  only  reaches  from 
ThT  i  10  ,h,el5"ee'Orasfaras  the  lower  partof  the  leg. 

rl.nS  ,  3  SP  'n.tS  f°r  3  br°kerl  leg  ouP't  tO  be  SUffl- 

t  nuiV^  °  e,mbrace  tl,e  knee  and  c°""ne  the  mo- 
,T  and  a"k'«-  When  the  straight  pos- 
WnffteV  SP  'nt  18  fluently  laid  along  the 
front  of  the  leg  from  the  patella  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
?  ■  J™ne'  1!2w!ve/;-car'  ever  be  required  under  the 
limb,  as  there  the  bedding  itself  more  conveniently  af- 
fords the  necessary  degree  of  support. 
.  Of  all  the  different  pieces  of  the  apparatus  for  the 
treatment  of  fractures,  the  splints  are  by  far  ti  e  most 
toportant.  and  essential.    vVithout  th?m,  indeed, 1 

Iam  -V  atte!?Pt,to  keeP  the  extremities  of 
me  fracture  from  being  displaced. 

ba^ttSr,a/,ehge"erally  comP<>sedof  hard  materials,  the 
bad  effects  of  their  pressure  upon  the  skin  must  alwavs 
be  counteracted  by  placing  a  sufficient  quamUyofTow 
wool,  orothersQft  substance,  between  them  and  the  limb' 

In  order  to  understand,  however,  the  principles 
which  should  guide  the  surgeon  in  the  choic^anoap 
plication  of  splints,  many  remarks  offered  in  the  arti- 
cle Fracture  must  be  consulted. 

SPONG.A  PRORATA.     (Spared  Sponge; 

h£  JJnS L)  ,F°rmed  by  di,Ping  P'eces  of  spongf  in 
hot  melted  emplastrum  cera;  cotnpositum,  and  pressing 
ttembe  ween  two  iron  plates.  As  soon  as  cold  nt 
.hbftanCre,  thus/°™ed  may  be  cut  into  pieces  of  any 
onll%  JVWaS  C0r'[!er,y  ,nuch  used  for  dilating  small 
openings  for  which  it  was  well  adapted,  as  when  the 
wax  melted  the  elasticity  of  the  sponge  made  it  ex 
pand  and  distend  the  opening.  However  the  best 
modern  surgeons  seldom  employ  it  ' 

.SPONGIA  USTA.  (Burnt  Sponge.)  This  medi- 
cine, which  the  preparations  of  iodinfare  likely  to  su- 
persede was  often  given  in  the  form  of  lozenges  "n 
cases  of  bronchocele,  in  which  particular Tisfances 
much  efficacy  was  imputed  to  allowing  the  oSS 
d.sso  ve  gradually  under  the  tongue.  Burnt  spon"  e  has 

fn^r  eXhibited  in  many  ^rofulous  dSlf,  and 
in  chrome  enlargements  of  the  prostate  gland.  The 
dose  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm. 

STAFF.  An  instrument  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  being  in  fact  °he 
^nT  °r/0r;  iegQrSet  or  knife-  It  U  made  of  steel 
and  its  handle  is  generally  rough,  i„  order  that  t  may 

aLZ SeC'irely  held-  As  i(  is  intended  to  be  intro- 
duced through  the  urethra,  its  shape  ought  to  be  nrin 
cipall  y^ermtned  by  the  natural  "coursl "of "that^as- 

Catoreo lu  Tf  *enelMly  emp,0y  a  staff-  the  cur- 
;.fo  .I  .  j  lcn  forms  the  segment  of  a  larger  circle 
he  Fr/nrheSCnbed  by  lhe  curvature  of  a  staff  used  by 
PonlT  nmu°"eri-{^e,  *<">*>  ^yage  fait  I 
glotse,  ,v  c.  p.  J19.)  j„  otJ,er  wordg  ,h  F  » . 
turns  more  upwards  than  n-.n=  &"  \.  L  rrencn  start 
enters  the  bladder.  The  e  miv  hP%n  apPrrachts  and 
this  construction,  in a  much as  it  T.Z  advan,*ge 
gorget  enter  in  the  ^Z^t^tff  & 
bladder ;  yet  a.  great  deal  more  seem*  in  .  ~.  j  , 
upon  the  position  in  which  tte^ffi,  held  tt.iepend 
ts  shape.  Lithotomists  Bhou7  a  wave  Sov^ 
large  a  staff  as  can  be  easily  introd  ir«Th!  P  y  ,a3 
operation  will  thereby  be  !  !f 

most  important  part  of  the  staff,  is  of  courfe sUua  ed 
upon  the  convexity  of  the  curved  part  of  the "  „"  , ru 
me»l,orupon  that  portion  which,  when  introduced 
lies  in  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  3h,' 
gland,  and  the  bladder.  Plt  shoulU  ahyaJS  be ■  rn^e 
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very  broad  and  deep,  as  recommended  by  Laneenbeck 
am  Maruneau.-(see  Lithotomy.)  The  teriSoS 
of  the  groove,  at  the  end  of  the  instrument,  should  be 
closed  so  as  to  stop  the  farther  entrance  ol  the  goroet 
and  prevent  the  beak  of  the  latter  instrument  from 
doing  mischief.  English  surgeons  have  been  justlv 
censured  by  Desault  and  Sabatier,  for  neglecting  this 
essential  caution;  for  certainly  the  most  fatal  injury 
may  be  done  by  the  gorget  slipping  beyond  the  end  of 
tlu;  staff— (See  Lithotomy.)  For  my  own  part,  if  I 
pita  more  sure  of  any  one  thing  in  surgery  than  another, 
H  is  this,  that  the  beak  of  a  gorget  in  the  bladder  ought 
never  to  pass  out  of  or  beyond  the  groove  on  the  staff. 

bTAPHYLOMA  (rrom  oTa<pv\n<  a  grape,  from 
its  being  thought  to  resemble  a  grape),  is  that  disease 
ot  the  eyeball,  in  which  the  cornea  loses  its  natural 
transparency,  rises  above  the,  level  of  the  eye.  and 
even  projects  beyond  the  eyelids,  in  the  form  of  an 
elongated,  whitish,  or  pearl-coloured  tumour,  which  is 
sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  uneven,  and,  according 
to  fecarpa,  attended  with  total  loss  of  sight.  How 
ever,  staphyloma  is  either  partial  or  total;  that  is  to 
say,  it  affects  only  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cornea ; 
and  in  the  first  (case,  if  there  he  not  too  much  addi- 
tional injury  of  the  eye,  a  degree  of  vision  may  yet  be 
lelt,  and  even  admit  of  farther  improvement.  The 
circumstance  of  Scarpa's  observations  applying  only 
to  cases  in  which  the  eyesight  is  already  destroyed,  ac- 
counts lor  some  important  differences  between  him 
and  other  writers,  who,  in  the  practice  which  they  ad- 
vise, refer  to  the  partial  staphyloma,  and  cases  in 
which  the  sight  is  not  quite  annihilated.  Scarpa  does 
not  mention  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  diseased  cor- 
nea,  as  a  part  of  the  definition  of  staphyloma  ;  a  point 
in  which  he  differs  both  from  Richter  and  Beer.- 
U.ehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  69.)  However, 
bcarpa  may  be  correct;  for  though,  as  Mr.  Wardrop 
remarks,  "  the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea  adheres 
to  tne  ins  in  almost  every  case  of  staphyloma"  (Es- 
says on  the  Morbid  Jinat.  of  the  Eye,  vol.  1,  p  1011 
fnrmf  "  68  "0t  ,inva'  >ably  do  so,  the  circumstance 
forms  no  essential  part  of  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
in  some  instances,  Mr.  Wardrop  has  seen  the  opacity 

o0nnefi^.r  s°of)the  cornea-  eene'ai,y 

thtCa/pa  observes'  that  infants  are  often  attacked  by 
this  disease  soon  after  their  birth,  and  mostly  in  con- 
sequence of  purulent  ophthalmy.  'it  is  To^roduced 
by  he  small-pox,  yet  never  during  its  eruption  nor 
during  the  stage  of  suppuration,  but  when  the  pustu"e3 
dry  and  even  after  thedetachmentof  the  varioloSarfs 
In  a  great  number  of  subjects,  says  Scarpa,  when 
corPni'°',na  nasauained  a  certain  elevation  abovl  the 
cornea,  it  becomes  stationary,  or  only  increases  in  due 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  eye.  In  other  instances 
the  small  tumour  of  the  cornea  enlarges  in  all  ts  dimen- 
sions, and  in  such  a  disproportion  to  the  res  of  theev" 
hat  at  length  it  protrudes  considerably  between  the  ev^ 
lids,Xo  thegreatmolestation  and  deformity  oi1 the  patient 
This  disease  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most' 
serious  to  which  the  eyeball  is  subject;  for  to  the  total 

aSdennntheabIe,l0SS,  °[Sight  that  "  occasions,  are 
added  all  the  evils  which  necessarily  result  from  the 
'"'Ik  and  protuberance  of  the  staphyloma  In  such 
circumstances,  the  continual  exposure  of  the  eyebal 
pendedtalt  •  \t  %"d      ticleS  of  "^tefsus 

W  flux  of ',pn  yCt,°n  °u  the  eyelashes  ;  the  inces 
rhp  fi™  ■  lrn,'p  down  the  subjacent  cheek ;  rendet 
fectf  dyhvPeamfUl.,and  inflamed  !  the  so«»d  one  is  af 
cera/l  ytny^hPatl'y'  ,and  the  diseased  one  at  length  ul- 
S  kSsTs^"11  thel0Wer  eyelid  a"d  cheek  on 
According  to  Richter  (Obs.  Chir.  fasc.  2),  staphy- 
oma  is  generally  formed  without  the  swelling  of  the 
cornea  being  preceded  by  any  of  those  mo. bine  dispo- 
sitions which  are  usually  considered  capable  of  weak- 
enmg  the  texture  and  elasticity  of  the  cornea  ;  which, 
in  tact,  acqunes  a  much  greater  thickness  than  what 
it  lias  in  its  natural  slate,  and  conseqently  staphyloma, 
tar  trom  being  concave  within,  is  every  where  com 
pact  and  solid;  though  it  ought  to  be  quite  the  con- 
trary, it  the  tumour  were  occasioned,  as  Beer  yet  ap- 
pears to  believe,  by  an  immoderate  distention  opera- 
ting on  the  cornea  from  within  outwards  with  absorp- 
tion of  its  natural  texture. 

Scarpa  thinks  that  Richter  has  generalized  his  doc- 
trine too  much,  by  not  drawing  any  line  of  distinction 
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between  the  staphyloma  of  recent  occurrence!  in  in- 
fants and  that  of  adult  subjects,  in  whom  the  disease 
has  acquired  so  large  a  volume,  as  to  protrude  con- 
siderably beyond  the  eyelids.  He  agrees  with  Richie r, 
that  the  recent  staphyloma  in  infants  is  quite  compact 
and  solid,  on  account  of  the  augmented  thickness  of 
the  cornea;  but  he  is  convinced  by  repeated  observa- 
tion, that,  in  this  very  same  staphyloma,  originally  quite 
solid  and  compact,  the  cornea  becomes  thinner,  or  at 
all  events  is  not  thicker  than  natural  after  the  disease 
has  existed  a  series  of  years  in  adult  subjects,  and  iu 
whom  the  swelling  of  the  cornea  has  attained  such  a 
size  as  to  protrude  between  the  eyelids.  The  tumour, 
he  observes,  is  not  solid  throughout,  except  in  regard 
to  its  containing,  in  its  amplified  state,  the  iris,  the 
crystalline,  and  very  often,  also,  a  portion  of  the  vi- 
treous humour. 

The  cornea  of  infants  in  its  natural  state  is  at  least 
twice  as  thick  and  pulpy  as  that  of  adults,  and  conse- 
quently the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour 
in  the  former  is  comparatively  so  contracted  to  what 
it  is  in  the  latter,  that  in  infants  at  the  breast  the  cor- 
nea may  be  considered  as  in  contact  with  the  iris. 

To  such  qualities  of  the  cornea,  in  children  of  ten- 
der years,  and  to  the  natural  narrowness  of  the  ante- 
rior chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour,  Scarpa  imputes 
the  cause  why  ophthalmies  in  infants  so  often  produce 
opacity  and  thickening  of  this  membrane.  The  cornea 
swells,  becomes  preternaturally  thickened,  and  is  very 
soon  converted  into  a  pointed,  whitish,  or  pearl-coloured 
tumour,  without  any  cavity  internally,  and  either  in 
perfect  contact  with,  or  adherent  to,  the  iris.  In  the 
course  of  years,  however,  this  disease  undergoes  new 
modifications.  For,  as  the  whole  eye  enlarges  with 
a»e  the  iris  and  crystalline  lens,  from  causes  not  surri- 
cfently  understood,  abandon  their  natural  situation, 
and  are  propelled  forwards,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
cornea,  which  they  in  time  distend  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions, so  as  to  make  it  project  beyond  the  eyelids,  at 
the  same  time  rendering  it  thinner  in  a  ratio  to  its 
bulk  and  magnitude.  Scarpa  has  never  met  with  a 
voluminous  staphyloma,  projecting  beyond  the  eyelids 
in  adult  persons,  which  had  not  originally  made  its 
first  appearance  in  infancy;  and  he  has  invariably 
found  that  the  thickness  and  density  of  the  cornea, 
both  in  the  living  and  dead  bodies  of  those  who  have 
been  affected  with  this  disease,  were  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  eye.  In  inveterate  cases  of  staphyloma, 
forming  a  large  protuberance  beyond  the  eyelids,  t  lie 
iris  may  here  and  there  be  clearly  discerned  through 
the  diseased  cornea,  and  if  it  be  not  equally  manifest 
at  all  points  of  the  tumour,  it  is  because  the  conjunctiva 
externally  spread  over  the  cornea  forms,  in  conjunction 
with  its  varicose  vessels,  on  the  surface  of  the  tumour 
a  stratum  of  matter  not  every  where  equally  dense  and 
opaque.  This  dense  stratum  of  the  conjunctiva  spread 
over  the  cornea  easily  causes  deception  in  a  staphy- 
loma of  considerable  bulk.  The  more  the  tumour  in- 
creases the  more  the  substance  of  the  cornea  seems  to 
become  dense  and  thickened ;  while,  in  reality,  the 
contrary  happens.;  for  the  augmentation  in  the  density 
of  the  laver  oEi'he  conjunctiva,  covering  the  cornea, 
onlv  partly  supplies  the  diminution  in  the  thickness  of 
the  latter  membrane.  In  staphyloma,  as  Mr.  Wardrop 
observes  "  the  pupil  is  hid  according  to  the  situation 
and  degree  of  the  opacity  of  the  cornea ;  but,  in  most 
cases  it  is  altogether  obliterated,  and  even  in  those 
where  a  transparent  portion  of  the  cornea  is  opposite 
to  it  the  vision  is  much  impaired  j  for,  as  the  eye  has 
lost  Us  form  as  an  optical  instrument,  the  change  in 
its  refractive  power  must  render  objects  very  mdis- 
tin,tf<—(Morb.J3nat.  of  the  Eye,  vol.  l,p.  101.; 

The  sclerotica  is  also  subject  to  staphyloma,  that  is, 
to  a  partial  distention  and  prominence  of  its  anterior 
hemisphere  in  the  white  of  the  eye.  Scarpa  never 
met  with  any  tumour  or  prominence  on  the  front  sur- 
ftce  ot  l  ie-sclerotica,  corresponding  to  the  white  of  the 
eve  but  in  the  dead  subject  he  has  met  with  two  ex- 
amples of  staphyloma  in  the  poster^  Where  of 

^This  happens  in  hydropic  and  other  degenerations  of 
the  humours    It  also  frequently  become^at.enuated 


cumscribed,  and  in  other  instances  diffused  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  ball.  It  is  often  seen  encircling  the 
cornea,  and  presenting  a  sacculated  or  pouched  oppeur- 
ance.   It  lias  a  bluish-gray  tint,"  itc—  {Synopiu  of 

the  J)iseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  130.) 

When,  in  the  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  this  part  it 
affected  with  irremediable  opacity,  Scarpa  thinks  that 
if  the  disease  be  recent,  and  in  a  cluld,  the  only  object 
must  be  to  hinder  the  increase  of  the  swelling  of  the 
cornea,  the  organization  of  which  is  already  destroyed. 
The  tumour  must  be  levelled  and  flattened  as  much 
as  possible ;  and  when  the  swelling  of  the  cornea  is 
inveterate,  very  large,  and  prominent  beyond  the  eye- 
lids, it  is  to  be  diminished  by  surgical  means,  so  that  it 
may  return  within  the  orbit,  sulhciently  to  permit  the 
deformity  of  the  face  to  be  amended  by  the  application 
of  an  artificial  eye. 

In  cases  of  recent  staphyloma,  Richter  used  to  make 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tumour  of  the  cornea  an  artificial 
ulcer,  by  repeatedly  applying  the  argentum  nitratum, 
or  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  antimony  (butter  of  anti- 
mony), and  to  keep  the  little  sore  open  by  the  conti- 
nued use  of  the  same  caustic,  with  the  view  of  effecting 
a  diminution  of  the  swelling  of  the  cornea.  In  this 
way  he  frequently  succeeded  in  lessening  staphyloma, 
and  in  one  particular  case,  he  even  restored  the  trans- 
parency of  the  cornea.  Ter  i-epetM  operatione,  quarto 
scilicet,  scptimo  et  decimo  die,  ne  vestigium  quidem 
morbi  die  decimo- quarto  superabat.  Obs.  Chir.  fasci- 
culus 2.  In  this  plan,  Mr.  Guthrie  conceives  that 
Richter  evidently  meant  that  the  small  ulcer  made 
with  the  caustic  should  penetrate  the  cornea;  add 
that  from  not  comprehending  this  particular,  Scarpa's 
trials  of  the  method  were  unsuccessful.— ( Operative 
Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  175.)  It  appears,  however, 
that  Richter  himself  never  intended  nor  attempted  any 
thing  more,  than  what  Scarpa  did  afterward;  for  he 
expressly  cautions  the  surgeon  not  to  let  the  caustic 
penetrate  through  the  cornea.  This  meaning,  indeed, 
admits  of  no  doubt:  in  his  chapter  on  staphyloma,  he 
refers  for  the  description  of  the  method  to  his  observa- 
tions on  leucoma  {Anfangsgr.  c$-c.  b.  3,  p.  138,  139), 
where  it  is  distinctly  staled,  "  immer  muss  manwohl 
darauf  ■m.erkan  does  das  geschmiir  nich  W  lief  m  dte 
hornhant  eindrivgt,  und  dieselbe  gam  und  gar  dutch- 
frisst."  Richter  does  not  claim  the  proposal  as  one 
originally  made  by  himself,  but  mentions  it  as  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  Gttnz.— (Viss.  de  Staphylomate.) 

Though  Scarpa  frequently  attempted  to  cure  the 
recent  staphyloma  of  infants  by  the  above  method,  he 
never  met  with  such  success  as  could  be  at  all  com- 
pared with  Richter's,  either  in  restoring  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  cornea,  or  accompli^un^  a  diminution  ot 
the  volume  of  the  staphyloma.  Having  formed  with 
the  argentum  nitratum  a  small  ulcer  at  the  bottom  ot 
the  cornea,  and  kept  the  sore  open  thirty  days  ana 
more,  he  failed  in  obtaining  any  benefit,  in  respect  to 
the  diminution,  much  less  the  opacity,  of  the  cornea,  in 
three  infants,  one  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  the  two 
others  somewhat  more  than  three,  all  which  subjects 
had  been  recently  attacked  by  staphyloma  in  one  eye, 
in  consequence  of  the  small-pox.  A  violent  cheu.os  s, 
in  a  very  short  time,  produced  a  staphyloma  in  the  eye 
of  a  child  five  years  old.  Scarpa  made  an  ulcer  at  ne 
bottom  of  the  cornea,  into  the  unorganized  swollen 
substance  of  which  he  introduced,  for  a  little  aepm, 
the  flat  part  of  a  lancet.  The  sore  was  kept  open  tor 
five  weeks,  with  a  solution  of  the  argentum  nitratuin, 
and  the  staphyloma  became  somewhat  flatter,  so  .is  10 
lose  the  acute  prominence  in  its  centre ;  but  the  cornea 
continued,  as  before,  ^very  where  opaque.  l,10,fn 
Scarpa  employed  the  same  method  in  two  other  siio- 
jects,  of  about  the  same  age  and  in  the  same  circnm 
stances;  though  he  kept  the  ulcer  open  fifty  days;  ne 
was  never  able  to  effect  auy  depression  or  diminution 
of  the  staphyloma ;  and,  consequently,  the  po!n,ea' 
pearl  coloured,  projecting  part  of  ihe  tumour  enntmuea 
in  the  same  state  as  it  was  before.  The  conical  shape 
which  the  cornea  assumes  in  this  disease,  he  °Mer™». 
is  a  characteristic  symptom,  by  which  a  staphs  iom« 
may  be  distinguished  from  a  leucoma,  with  total  opa 


city  of  the  cornea. 

If,  also,  in  ihe  course  of  farther  trials,  partial  benem 
be  found  to  accrue  from  this  plan,  adopted  not  tor  ine 


or  bulged,  near  its  junction  n 

Th^p^mrusion,  larger Vr  amX!  is  sometimes  cir- 1  the  recent  staphyloma  in  infants,  ...II  Scarpa  I* 


purpose  of  re-establishing  the  transparency  of  UWJHgr 
nea,  but  for  that  of  merely  checking  and  diminishing 
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opinion,  that  no  one  will  be  easily  persuaded  that  the 
same  tre annum  can  ever  prove  of  the  least  service  In 
diminishing  me  size  of  the  large,  inveterate  staphyloma 
in  adults;  in  other  words,  of  that  which  projects  be- 
yond  the  eyelids  and  rests  on  the  cheek.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  believes  that  there  is  no  effectual 
means  of  restraining  the  progress  of  the  complaint, 
and  removing  the  deformity,  but  cutting  away  the 
staphyloma.  j 

Mr.  Guthrie  considers  Scarpa's  application  of  Rich- 
ter's  method  to  young  subjects  erroneous,  because  the 
thickness  of  the  cornea  in  them  prevents  the  caustic 
from  quickly  penetrating  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
considerable  inflammation  is  brought  on.—  (Operative 
Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  175.)  It  is-to  he  recollected, 
however,  that  Scarpa,  when  he  tried  Richter's  plan, 
neve/  meant  the  caustic  to  penetrate  the  anterior 
chamber,  but  merely  to  form  and  keep  up  a  sort  of 
issue,  the  exact  principle  of  treatment  which  Richter 
himself  intended. 

Oelsus  describes  two  modes  of  cure ;  viz.  that  with 
a  ligature,  and  the  removal  of" a  portion  of  the  conical 
most- projecting  part  of  the  diseased  cornea.— (Lib.  9, 
cap.  7.) 

Though,  says  Scarpa,  the  first  plan,  or  that  of  the 
ligature,  is  at  present  abandoned,  the  majority  of  sur- 
geons still  persevere  in  passing  a  needle  and  ligature 
through  the  lower  part  of-  the  staphyloma,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  tying  or  constricting  the  tumour,  it  is  true, 
but  of  making  a  noose,  in  order  to  fix  the  eye  conveni- 
ently, when  ihe  staphyloma  is  to  be  cut  off  in  a  circular 
manner.  This  use  of  a  needle  and  ligature,  which,  I 
observe,  is  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Travers  (Synopsis,  &c. 
p.  285),  is  strongly  disapproved  of  by  Scarpa. 

Willi  regard  to  the  second  method  of  removing  the 
staphyloma,  or  that  of  excision,  Scarpa  thinks  that 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  directions 
of  Celaus,  that  this  operation  should  be  done  in  the 
centre  or  conical  point  of  the  tumour,  and  that  as 
much  of  this  part  of  the  staphyloma  ought  to  be  cut 
away  as  will  equal  a  lentil  in  size  :  In  summd  parte 
ejus  ad  lenticulce  magnitudincm  exscindere.  Scarpa 
remarks,  that  the  great  importance  of  this  precept  can 
be  duly  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  often 
had  occasion  to  compare  the  advantages  of  Celsus's 
doctrine,  with  the  serious  inconveniences  which  result 
/.m.i  the  practice  of  cutting  away  the  staphyloma  cir- 
cularly at  its  base;  and  with  the  evils  produced  by  a 
semicircular  section,  comprehending  the  sclerotica,  in 
Woolhouse's  manner,  always  followed  by  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  eyeball  and  eyelids,  violent  pains  in 
the  head,  restlessness,  spasms,  copious  and  sometimes 
gangrenous  suppurations  of  the  eye  and  eyelids. 

The  patient  being  seated,  Scarpa  directs  an  assistant 
to  support  his  head  properly ;  then  taking  in  his  hand 
a  knife,  similar  to  what  is  used  in  the  extraction  of  the 
catftract,-  he  passes  the  instrument  completely  across 
the  staphyloma,  at  the  distance  of  one  line  and  a  half, 
or  two  lines,  from  the  centre  or  apex  of  the  tumour 
from  the  external  towards  the  internal  angle  of  the 
eye,  and,  by  passing  the  knife  forwards  in  the  same 
direction,  just  as  is  done  in  the  extraction  of  the  cata- 
ract, he  makes  a  semicircular  incision  downwards,  in 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumour.  Having  done 
•this,  he  takes  hold  of  the  segment  of  the  staphyloma 
with  the  forceps,  and  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife 
upwards,  he  completes  the  circular  recision  of  the  apex 
of  the  tumour,  in  such  a  way  that  the  detached  portion 
is  one,  two,  three,  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  staphyloma.  As  a  portion  of  the 
ins  adhering  to  the  cornea  frorn  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  is  commoniv  included  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  pointed  part  of  the  turhour,  no  sooner  is  the 
circular  division  of  the  apex  of  the  staphyloma  made, 
than  the  crystalline,  or  its  nucleus,  issues  from  the 
eye,  followed  by  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour  In 
consequence  of  this  evacuation,  the  eyeball  is  often  so 
diminished,  that  it  can  be  covered  by  the  evelids  to 
■  which  Scarpa  immediately  applies  a  pledget  of  drv 
lint,  supported  by  a  retentive  bandage. 

When  the  eye  and  eyelids  begin  to  be  painful  in- 
flame, and  swell,  as  they  generally  do  on  the  fourth 
day,  ihe  eye  is  hi  be  covered  with  a  bread  aiid  milk 
poullice.  When  tilings  proceed  in  a  regular  manner 
the  swelling  of  the  eyelids  subsides  about  the  seventh 
•at  ninth  day,  and  purulent  matter  is  seen  on  the  poul- 
tice, blended  with  the  vitreous  humour.   The  matte; 


afterward  becomes  thick  and  whitish,  the  patient 
feels  great  relief,  and  the  eyeball  shrinks  and  sinks 
into  the  orbit. 

At  this  period,  on,  gently  separating  the  eyelids,  the 
conjunctiva  is  found  swelled,  and  reddish,  and  the 
margin  of  the  wound  seems  like  a  whitish  circle.  This 
is  usually  detached  on  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day 
after  the  operation,  when  the  edge  of  the  surface  from 
which  the  staphyloma  was  cut  becomes  red,  contracts, 
and  daily  diminishes,  so  that  at  last  the  wound  is  en- 
tirely closed.  There  only  remains  in  the  centre  of  the 
cornea,  for  a  few  days,  a.  small  fleshy  prominence, 
resembling  a  little  reddish  papilla,  which,  after  being 
touched  a  few  times  with  the  argentum  nitratum, 
contracts  and  heals. 

So  far,  says  Scarpa,  are  alarming  symptoms  from 
following  this  operation,  that  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  the  surgeon  is  even  obliged,  several  days,  after 
ward,  to  stimulate  the  eye  on  which  it  has  been  per- 
formed, in  order  to  make  it  inflame,  partly  by  leaving 
.  it  a  long  while  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  air,  partly 
by  enlarging  the  circular  recision  made  in  the  centre  of 
the  staphyloma,  of  which  another  circular  portion  half 
a  line  broad  is  removed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  more 
abundant  discharge  of  the  humours,  and  the  ingress  of 
air  into  the  cavities  of  the  eye  which  are  so  backward 
to  inflame.  As  soon  as  inflammation  has  invaded  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  and  suppuration  has  taken  (dace, 
the  rest  of  the  cure  regularly  follows  under  the  use  of 
topical  emollients,  and  is  soon  completed  with  all  pos- 
sible mildness. 

It  should  be  particularly  recollected,  that  Scarpa 
means  the  foregoing  practice  for  inveterate  cases  of 
staphyloma,  where  the  eyesight  is  totally  lost,  and  the 
projection  of  the  diseased  cornea  produces  serious  an- 
noyance. Under  other  circumstances  it  is  not  admis- 
sible. Among  others,  Dr.  Vetch  particularly  objects 
to  the  removal  of  the  apex  of  the  tumour,  as  destruc- 
tive of  all.  chance  of  the  recovery  of  a  degree  of  vision  • 
a  consideration,  however,  which  would  not  exist  in 
the  hopeless  cases  spoken  of  by  Scarpa.  Dr.  Vetch  also 
disapproves  of  letting  out  the  aqueous  humour  in  cases 
of  staphyloma,  as  ah  endless  operation  from  which  no 
permanent  effect  takes  place,  the  humour  collecting 
again  in  a  few  hours;  a  sentiment  which  is  likewise 
expressed  by  Mr.  Travers.— (See  Vetch  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  p.  63 ;  and  B.  Travers,  Sypopsis,  frc.  p. 
286.)  For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  graduai 
diminution  of  the  tumour,  and  bringing  the  eye  into  a 
state  in  which  an  artificial  pupil  may  be  made,  Dr.  Vetch 
has  employed  caustic  (the  method  commended  both- by 
Richter  and  Beer),  and  the  introduction  of  a  sewn 
through  the  tumour.  Beer  confirms  the  statement  of 
Scarpa,  concerning  the  impossibility  of  restoring  the 
transparency  of  any  part  of  the  cornea  affected  with 
staphyloma.  For  the  relief  of  a  partial  staphyloma 
he  prefers  the  cautious  application  of  the  oxygenated 
muriate  of  antimony,  by  means  of  the  point  of  a  camel- 
hair  brush,  while  the  eyelids  are  held  asunder.  The 
diseased  part  of  the  cornea  is  to  be  smeared  with  it 
until  a  small  white  superficial  sloueh  is  formed,  when 
every  particle  of  the  caustic  muk  he  immediately 
washed  out  of  the  eye  with  another  larger  camel-hair 
brush  dipped  in  water  or  milk.  The  application  is  not 
to  be  repeated,  until  the  subsequent  inflammation  has 
quite  subsided,  and  the  slough  been  thrown  off  Beer 
condemns  all  escharotic  salves,  because  their  aciion  ex- 
tends to  parts  which  should  be  left  uniri  itated.— (Lehre 
von  den  Augenkr.  b.  %  p.  74.)  Mr.  Guthrie  regards 
the  treatment  with  caustic  as  only  applicable  to  cases 
•in  adult  subjects,  where  the  diseased  cornea  is  thin, 
and  the  sclerotica  nearly  or  quite  healthy.  The  knife, 
he  says,  is  requisite  in  young  or  old  individuals,  where 
the  staphyloma  is  evidently  thick  and  hard,  and  the 
front  of  the  eye  more  or  less  varicose  — ( Operative 
Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  174.)  In  this  last  condition,  in- 
dicated by  the  bluish,  leaden  appearance  of  the  sclero- 
tica, which  seems  to  be  penetrated  close  to  the  cornea 
by  many  tortuous  dark-red  vessels,. and  accompanied 
in  a  more  advanced  stage  by  a  bulging  out  of  particular 
parts  in  the  same  situation,  he  says, '"  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  eye  ought  to  be  removed,  and  with  it  the 
vessels-  which  are  in  a  varicose  state."— (P.  178.) 

Wenzel  and  numerous  other  wrheraimply  by  staphy- 
loma, a  protrusion  of  a  piece  of  the  iris  through  a  wound 
»r  ulcer  of  the  eye. — (See  Iris,  Prolapsus  of.) 
R.  Fr.  B.  Hoelder,  De  Staphylomate,  Tubinga,  1748 
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Scarpa  sulle  Malallie  dcgli  Occhi,  ed.  5.  G.  J.  Beer's 
Ansicht  der  Slaphylomatosen  Metamorphosen  des 
Auges,'&c  Wien,  1805.  Jfachtrag  zur  Ansicht,  fro* 
1806;  and  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  />.  69,  8vo. 
Wien,  1817.  Richter,  Anfangsgriinde  dor  Wundarz- 
neykunst,  b.  3,  p.  153,  Ac  Gblt.  1795.  Sabatier,  Me- 
decine  Operatoire,  t.  2,  p.  191,  ed.  2,1810.  James  War- 
drop,  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Eye,  vol.  1,  p.  99,  8vo.  Edinb.  1808.  B.  foyers, 
Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  8vo.  Lond.  18-M. 
J.  Vetch,  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  oj  the 
Eye,  8uo.  Lond.  1821.  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Operative  Sur- 
serv  of  the  Eye,  8vo.  Lond.  1823  G.  Frick  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  ed.  2,  by  Welbank,  p.  101,  8vo.  Lond. 
1826.  . 

STEATOMA.  (From  areaa,  fat.)  A  wen  or  en- 
cysted tumour  containing  fat— (See  Tumours,  En- 

^STELLA,  or  STELLATED  BANDAGE.  A  band- 
age, so  named  because  it  makes  a  cross  or  star  on  the 
bach.  It  is  a  roller  applied  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8, 
so  as  to  keep  back  the  shoulders.  It  is  often  employed 
in  cases  of  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  clavicle. 

STRAMONIUM.  A  series  of  interesting  experi- 
ments were  detailed  in  illustration  of  the  properties  of 
stramonium  in  a  Dissertation,  which  was  read  to  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  12th  of  May,  1797,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper.  The  ex- 
periments No.  15  and  16  merit  particular  notice  in  this 
Dictionary,  as  being  perhaps  the  earliest  discovery  of ' 
the  effect  of  the  local  application  of  powerful  narcotics 
in  dilating  the  pupil.  A  drop  of  an  infusion  of  the 
powder  of  stramonium  was  let  fall  into  the  left  eye. 
In  half  an  hour  the  pupil  began  to  enlarge,  and  attained 
its  greatest  dimensions  about  twelve  hours  after  the 
experiment,  at  which  time  it  was  viewed  in  a  consider- 
able light,  and  seemed  thrice  as  large  as  the  other.  It 
continued  dilated  two  days.  In  a  strong  light  objects 
were  seen  more  distinctly  with  the  right  eye;  but  in  a 
weak  light  with  the  left.  Some  other  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, on  whom  the  experiment  was  tried,  experienced 
no  increased  power  of  seeing  in  the  dark.  A  drop  of 
the  expressed  juice  dropped  into  the  eye  of  a  cat,  soon 
converted  the  whole  of  the  coloured  part  of  the  eye  into 
pupil.— (See  Caldwell's  Medical  Theses,  p.  173,  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1805.)  Stramonium  then  resembles  bel- 
ladonna and  hyoscyanrus  in  its  action  upon  the  iris. 
It  has  been  exhibited  internally  in  epilepsy,  tic  doulou- 
reux, and  severe  chronic  pains,  and  used  in  poultices 
for  dispersing  indurations  of  the  breast,  and  in  oint- 
ments for  allaying  the  pain  of  piles.  The  doses  should 
at  first  be  only  gr.  ss.  of  the  extract  twice  a  day,  but 
they  may  be  gradually  increased  to  five  grains. 

[Stramonium  has  acquired  great  reputation  in  this 
country  in  the  treatment  of  tic  douloureux,  and  espe- 
cially in  rheumatism.  In  this  latter  disease  it  is  used 
externally  and  internally,  and  is  the  basis  of  very  many 
empiricai  anti-rheumatics.  It  is  generally  preferred  in 
the  form  of  tincture  as  an  external  application,  though 
frequently  used  in  the  form  of  an  unguent,  prepared  by 
boiling  the  fresh  leaves  in  hog's  lard. — Reese.] 

STRICTURE.  (From  stringo,  to  bind.)  A  con- 
tracted state  of  some  part  of  a  lube  or  duct— (See  Ure- 
thra, Strictures  of ;  (Esophagus,  Src,  Rectum,  frc) 
Stricture  also  means,  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia, 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  opening  or  passage  through 
which  the  bowels  protrude.— (See  Hernia.) 

STRUMA.  (From  slruo,  to  heap  up.)  Scrofula  or 
Scrophula.    The  king's  evil.— (See  Scrofula.) 

STYE.  A  little  inflammatory  tumour  on  the  eyelid. 
— (See  Hordeolum.) 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  The  strong  sulphuric  arid  is 
used  as  a  means  of  extricating  from  the  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash, or  muriate  of  soda,  certain  gases  for  the  purpose 
of  purifying  the  air  of  sick  rooms  or  infected  places. 
A  few  practitioners  have  also  sometimes  employed  it, 
blended  with  sixteen  times  its  weight  of  lard,  as  a  local 
application  for  the  cure  of  scabies.  One  drachm  of  it, 
mixed  with  an  ounce  of  lard,  is  sometimes  rubbed  upon 
diseased  joints,  and  with  considerable  effect  when  the 
right  cases  are  selected.— (See  Joints.)  As  a  caustic, 
this  acid  is  not  generally  eligible,  because  it  is  difficult 
to  limit  its  operation  exactly  to  the  parts  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  destroyed.  A  few  years  ago  a  proposal 
was  made  to  apply  it  along  the  outside  of  the  eyelid  in 
cases  of  trichiasis,  so  as  to  produce  a  slough  and  sub- 
sequent ulcer,  the  cicatrization  of  which  would  draw 
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out  the  inverted  tarsus.  Nay,  it  is  alleged  that  the  ap- 
plication sometimes  produces  an  instantaneous  amend- 
ment of  the  position  of  the  eyelid.  I  have  seen  one. 
example  in  which  the  experiment  was  tried ;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  owing  to  the  acid  not  having  been  suffi- 
ciently applied  or  other  causes,  the  method  did  not  an- 
swer so  well  aa-the  usual  plan  of  removing  a  part  of 
the  integuments  with  a  cutting  instrument.  Sulphuric 
acid  has  also  been  employed  in  the  cure  of  ectropium. 
— (See  this  uwrd.) 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  frequently  employed  na  an 
ingredient  in  gargles.  It  is  also  commonly  exhibited 
with  a  view  of  checking  passive  hemorrhages,  and  pro- 
fuse nocturnal  sweats  in  hectic  fever.  The  dose  is 
from  ten  to  thirty  drops. 

This  acid  in  the  diluted  form  has  been  trujd  in  vene 
real  cases.  According  to  Mr.  Pearson,  when  a  bad 
stale  of  health  prohibits  the  introduction  of  mercury, 
the  case  lias  not  yet  put  on  an  unequivocal  appearnilte, 
or  dyspeptic  symptoms,  attended  with  profuse  perspi- 
rations, harass  the  patient,  it  is  a  useful  remedy,  capa- 
ble of  giving  a  temporary  check  to  the  progress  of  Hie 
disease.  He  says,  lhal  he  has  often  seen  it  arrest  [he  • 
progress  of  venereal  ulcers  of  the  tonsils,  and  make 
venereal  eruptions  fade  and  nearly  disappear ;  but  that 
these  beneficial  effects  were  never  permanent.  At  the 
same  time  he  acknowledges  that  the  medicine*  wijl. 
confer  actual  and  durable  benefit  in  ulcers  of  the  penis, 
groin,  and  throat,  sometimes  remaining  stationary  after 
a  mercurial  course.  He  lias  likewise  found  this  acid 
very  efficient  when  mercury  acts  too  violently  upon  the 
mouth. — (See  Pearson's  Obs.  on  the  Effects  of  variant 
Articles  in  the  Cure  of  Lues  Venerea,  p.  189—191, 
ed.  2  )  ,  *  , 

In  cases  of  poison  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  most  sue 
cessful  treatment  consists  in  making  the  patient  drink 
large  quantities  of  water,  in  which  calcined  magnesia 
is  suspended.  Should  this  last  medicine,  however, 
not  be  at  hand,  soap  blended  with  water  is  the  best 
substitute.  While  these  remedies  are  preparing,  co- 
pious draughts  of  some  mucilaginous  beverage,  milk, 
or  even  of  common  water,  should  be  administered 
without  delay;  for  the  practitioner  should  ever  be 
mindful,  that  so  rapidly  does  sulphuric  acid  operate 
uport  the  texture  of  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  into 
contact,  that  all  chance  of  saving  the  patient  must  de- 
pend upon  the  quickness  with  which  the  means  to 
counteract  the  poison  are  applied.  After  the  acid  has 
been  diluted  and  neutralized,  local  and  general  bleed- 
ing, emollient  clysters,  and  mucilaginous  drinks  con- 
stitute the  best  remedies.— (Orfila,  Traili  des  Poisons, 
A-c.  vol.  I,  p  434,  ed.  2.) 

SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE.    See  Urine,  Reten- 
tion of. 

SUPPURATION.  A  process  by  which  a  peculiar 
fluid,  termed  pus,  is  formed  in  the  substance,  or  fioni 
the  surface  of  parts  of  the  body.  From  observations 
in  the  article  Inflammation  it  appears,  lhat  when  this 
last  affection  is  above  a  certain  pilch,  it  sometimes  ter- 
minates in  suppuration.  , 
When  purulent  matter  accumulates  in  the  part  at- 
fected,  it  is  termed  an  abscess,  which  is  distinguished 
into  several  kinds— acute,  chronic,  venereal,  scrofu 
lous,  &-C. 

It  is  observed  by  Professor  Thomson,  that  the  tex- 
ture in  which  suppuration  seems  to  be  most  rr.adiljr 
produced  by  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation,  is  mu- 
cous membrane,  whether  this  lines  excretory  duels  or 
canals,  or  covers  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  respiratory 
or  urinary  organs.    In  a  few  hours  after  an  irrilahtis 
cause  has  been  applied  to  these  surfaces,  the  physical 
and  chemical  qualities  of  the  fluid  which  they  secrete 
in  their  natural  state  are  changed.    From  being  a 
tough,  viscid  substance,  not  easily  iniscible  with  wa 
ter,  the  <mucun  of  the  nose  and  bronchia  becomes 
during  an  attack  of  inflammation,  very  readily  nnsciljlt 
with  water,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  fluid  con 
sistence.  If  in  this  state  Hie  secretion  from  these  mem 
branes  be  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  \rtl« 
found  to  contain'small  globules,  similar  to  those  whicn 
are  seen  in  the  blood  ;  and  these  .globules  are  found  w 
increase  in  number  in  proportion  to  the  degree  aria 
continuance  of  the  inflammation.  We  have  example* 
of  the  production  of  this  pus,  or  at  least  of  a  P"™0™ 
fluid,  in  the  respiratory  organs  of  persons  affected  witli 
catarrh,  and  in  the  urinary  organs  of  those  who  labour 
under  gonorrhcaa.  In  the  progress  of  these  disease*  we 
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ean  generally  trace  the  changes  which  take  place  by 
Blow  but  sensible  degrees  in  the  nature  of  the  secretion, 
from  mucus  to  pus,  and  from  pus  back  again  to  the 
state  of  mucus.  This  puriform  discharge  from  mucous 
membranes  in  a  state  of  inflammation  may  be  kept  up 
for  months  without  these  membranes  appearing  to  un- 
dergo any  other  morbid  changes  than  a  slight  degree  of 
redness  and  swelling.  A  loss  of  substance  or  ulcera- 
tion is  found  not  to  happen  uftener  than  in  one  case  out 
of  ten  examples  of  suppuration  from  mucous  mem- 
branes.—(On  Inflammation, p.  305,  306.) 

The  same  well-informed  writer  afterward  proceeds 
to  explain,  that  suppuration  may  be  readily  produced 
in  the  skin  or  cutaneous  texture,  by  whatever  excites 
inflammation  in  that  texture,  and  causes  a  separation 
of  the  cuticle.  We  have  examples  of  this  fact  it 
blisters  from  cantharides,  and  in  vesications  of  the  cu- 
ticle from  superficial  burns.  If  the  cuticle  covering  a 
recent  blister  or  burn  be  removed,  and  the  cutis  ex- 
posed to  the  irritation  of  stimulating  substances,  pus 
will  soon  be  discharged  from  the  abraded  surface. 
Suppuration  can  be  kept  up  in  cutaneous  texture  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  as  we  see  done  every  day 
in  the  management  of  perpetual  blisters. ,  Ulceration 
is  seldom  observed  in  these  cases,  and,  consequently, 
in  cutaneous  texture,  loss  of  substance  is  by  no  means 
necessary  for  the  production  of  pus. 

If  the  cutis  be  divided,  as  in  a  wound,  or  a  portion 
"of  it  removed,  as  in  the  extirpation  of  tumours,  and 
either  the  air  or  any  other  external  body  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  contact  with  the  divided  surfaces,  the 
process  of  suppuration  is  speedily  induced  in  the  cel- 
lular texture  subjacent  to  the  skin.  After  the  hemor- 
rhage which  takes  place  from  the  small  vessels  has 
ceased,  an  oozing  Of  a  fluid,  at  first  resemjbUng  serum, 
occurs,  which  is  gradually  changed  into  pus.  But  in 
this  case,,  as  Dr.  Thomson  has  correctly  observed,  the 
surface  of  the  wound  is  previously  covered  with  a 
layer  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  is  penetrated  with 
blood-vessels,  and  gradually  raised  into  the  little  red 
eminences  termed  granulations. 

Appearances  similar,  though  slighter  in  degree,  says 
Or.  Thomson,  are  observed  in  cutaneous  suppuration  ; 
giving  probability  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  E.  Home,  that 
in  inflammation  a  vascular  surface  is  produced  pre- 
viously to  the  formation  of  pus  in  a  cellular  membrane, 
and  perhaps  also  in  cutaneous  texture.  Dr.  Thomson 
is  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  no  new  vascular 
surface  is  generated  in  the  inflammation  of  mucous 
membrane.  Thus  we  see,  that  in  the  formation  of  pus 
in  mucous  membrane,  cutaneous  texture,  and  exposed 
cellular  substance,  no  ulceration,  no  breach  of  sub- 
stance occurs  ;  hut  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  two  of 
these  textures,  the  cutaneous  and  cellular,  there  is  an 
addition  made  to  the  parts  by  the  exudation  of  coagu- 
lable lymph,  which  becomes  organized.— (Thomson, 
p.  305—308.)  ' 


SYMPTOMS  OF  SUPPURATION. 

When  matter  is  fully  formed  in  a  tumour,  there  is  a 
remission  of  all  the  symptoms.  The  throbbing  pain 
which  was  before  frequent,  now  goes  oft",  and  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  a  more  dull,  constant,  heavy  pain. 
A  conical  eminence,  or  pointing;  as  it  is  termed,  takes 
place  at  some  part  of  the  tumour,  generally  near  its 
middle.  In  this  •situation,  a  whitish  or  yellowish  ap- 
pearance is  generally  observable,  instead  of  a  deep  red, 


contrary,  nothing  so  materially  injures  the  character 
and  professional  credit  of  a  surgeon,  as  his  having  in 
such  cases  given  an  inaccurate  or  unjust  prognosis  • 
for  generally,  in  disorders  of  this  kind,  the  nature  and 
event  of  the  case  are  at  last  clearly  demonstrated  to 
all  concerned. 

Together  with  the  several  local  symptoms  of  the 
presence  of  pus  already  enumerated,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  frequent  shiverings  to  which  patients  are 
liable,  especially  on  the  first  formation  of  acute  ab 
scesses.  However,  these  rigors  seldom  occur  so  as  to 
be  distinctly  observed,  unless  the  collection  of  matter 
be  considerable,  or  situated  internally  in  some  of  the 
viscera. 

"In  the  progress.of  the  fever  accompanying  acule 
inflammation  (says  Professor  Thomson),  rigors  or  cold 
shiverings  not  unfrequently  take  place,  which  recur  at 
irregular  intervals,  and  are  in  general  followed  by  a 
hot  Jit,  and  slight  increase  of  the  febrile  symptoms. 
These  rigors  or  cold  shiverings  in  general  indicate, 
when  they  occur  in  the  progress  of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, that  pus  either  is  formed,  or  is  about  to  be  so. 
In  inflammation  succeeding  to  injuries  of  the  head, 
these  rigors  are  often  the  first  constitutional  symptoms 
which  give  alarm  to  the  well-informed  practitioner; 
for  they  are  generally,  though  not  always,  an  indica- 
tion that  inflammation  has  already  made  a  dangerous 
if  not  fatal  progress.  These  rigors  also  accompany 
the  formation  of  pus  in  the  viscera  contained  within 
the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  belly ;  and  are  often  the 
first  symptoms  which  inform  the  practitioner  that  his> 
endeavours  to  procure  resolution  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful."— (See  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation* 
p.  321.) 

Rigors,  as  Mr.  Hunter  remarked,  are  more  common 
at  the  commencement  of  spontaneous  inflammations, 
than  in  inflammations  from  external  injury.  They 
seldom  occur  in  the  suppurations  which  follow  opera- 
tions. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  when  matter  is  formed, 
upon  the  natural  surfaces  of  the  body  which  are  con- 
nected with  vital  organs,  much  irritation  and  disturb- 
ance take  place ;  but  when  matter  is  produced  upon 
the  surface  of  a  wound  in  a  part  not  important  to  life, 
or  upon  parts  of  little  vital  importance,  then  its  form- 
ation is  often  unpreceded  by  irritative  fever.— (See 
Lectures,  &rc.  vol.  1,  p.  113.) 

The  constitutional  symptoms  which  attend  the  form- 
ation of  pus  in  the  progress  of  chronic  suppurations, 
are  generally  comprehended  under  the  name  of  hectic 
fever.— (See  Fevers.) 

The  pain  attending  what  Mr.  Hunter  termed  suppu- 
rative inflammation,  is  increased  at  the  time  when  the 
arteries  are  dilated,  and  this  gives  the  sensation  called 
throbbing,  in  which  every  one  can-count  his  own, 
pulse,  by  merely  paying  attention  to  the  inflamed  part. 
Perhaps  this  last  symptom  is  one  of  the  best  character- 
istics of  this  species  of  inflammation.  When  the  in- 
flammation is  moving  from  the  adhesive  state  to  the 
suppurative,  the  pain  is  considerably  increased:  but 
When  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  pain  in  some 
degree  subsides. 

The  redness  that  took  place  in  the  adhesive  stage  is 
now  increased,  and  is  of  a  pale  scarlet  colour.  The 
part  which  was  firm,  hard,  and  swelled  in  the  i 
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stage  of  the  inflammation,  now  becomes  still  more 
which  was  previously  apparent  •  and  a  fluctuation  of  |  ^Stf^t^'^feg 
a  flurd  underneath  maybe  discovered,  on  a  careful  ex-  lymph  thrown  out.-(SS-  ?  coagulating 
animation  with  the  fingers.   Sometimes,  indeed,  when  j  *n»»mr.} 

THEORY  OF  SUPPURATION. 

The  dissolution  of  the  living  solids  of  an  animal 
body  into  pus,  and  the  power  of  this  fluid  to  continue 
the  dissolution,  are  opinions  whicn  are  no  longer  en- 
tertained by  any  well-informed  surgeons  of  the  present 
day  ;  and  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  "  pus  corrodes," 
"  it  is  acrid,"  &c.  expressions  which  imply  an  arro- 
neous  way  of  thinking,  is  very  properly  almost  en- 
tirely discontinued  in  the  language  of  every  sensible 
medical  man.  If  these  notions  were  true,  no  sore 
which  discharges  matter  could  be  exempted  from  a 
continual  dissolution.  Such  ideas  probably  arose  from 
the  circumstance  of  an  abscess  being  a  hollow  cavity 
in  the  solids,  and  from  the  supposition  that  the  whole- 
of  the  original  substance  of  that  cavity  was  now  the 
matter  which  was  found  in  it.  This  was  a  very  na- 
tural way  of  accounting  for  the  formation  of  pus  by 


an  abscess  is  thickly  covered  with  muscles  and  other 
parts,  the  fluctuation  cannot  be  easily  distinguished, 
though,  from  other  concurring  circumstances,  hardly 
a  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  there  being  even  a  very 
considerable  collection  of  matter.  An  (edematous 
swelling  over  the  situation  of  deeply  situated  abscesses 
is  a  symptom  which  often  occurs,  and  is  well  worthy 
the  atleniion  of  every  practical  surgeon. 

The  , discovery  of  the  existence  of  deep  abscesses  is 
n  circumstance  of  the  highest  importance  in  practice 
and  one  which  greatly  involves  the  practitioner's  re- 
putation. In  no  part  of  surgery  is  experience  in  former 
similar  cases  of  greater  use  to  him  than  in  the  present  • 
and  however  simple  it  may  appear,  yet  nothing,  it  is 
certain,  more  readily  distinguishes  a  man  of  obs'erva- 
lion  and  extensive  practice,  than  his  being  able  easily 
to  detect  collections  of  deep-seated  matter.    On  the 
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one  entirely  ignorant  of  the  moving  juices,  the  powers 
of  the  arteries,  and  what  takes  place  m  an  abscess 
•after  it  is  opened.   The  knowledge  of  these  three  sub- 
jects, abstracted  from  the  knowledge  of  the  abscess 
heforo  its  being  opened,  should  have  led  surgeons  to 
acr,,unt  for  the  formation  of  pus  from  the  blood  by 
i'ie  powers  of  the  arteries  alone.   According  to  the 
■above  erroneous  principle,  abscesses  would  continue 
to  increase  alter  being  opened  as  last  as  before.    V  pon 
the  principle  of  the  solids  being  dissolved  into  pus  was 
founded  the  practice  of  bringing  all  indurated  parts  to 
suppuration,  if  possible,  and  not  making  an  early 
opening    This  was  done  for  the.  purpose  of  giving 
time  for  the  solids  to  melt  down  into  pus;  but  it  was 
apparently  forgotten,  that  abscesses  formed  matter 
after  th-v  were  opened,  and,  therefore,  the  parts  stood 
the  same  chance  of  dissolution  into  pus  as  before. 
Blinded  with  the  idea  ihat  the  solids  entered  into  the 
composition  of  pus,  the  partisans  of  this  doctrine  could 
never  see  pus  flowing  from  any  internal  canal,  as  from 
the  urethra,  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  without  supposing 
the  existence  of  an  ulcer  in  the  passage.    Such  senti- 
ments might  be  forgiven,  before  it  was  known  that 
these  surfaces  could,  and  generally  did,  form  pus, 
without  a  breach  of  the  solids ;  but  the  continuance  ol 
this  way  of  thinking  now  is  not  mere  ignorance  but 
stupidity.   The  formation  of  pints  of  matter  in  the 
cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  without  any  breach 
in  the  solids,  could  not  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
.most  zealous  advocates  for  tne  doctrine  of  dissolution. 
The  moderns  have  been  still  more  ridiculous;  lor, 
knowin"  that  it  was  denied  that  the  solids  were  ever 
dissolved  into  pus,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single 
oroof  of  it,  fhey  have  been  busy  in  producing  what  to 
them  seemed  a  proof.    They  have  been  putting  dead 
animal  matter  into  abscesses,  and  finding  that  it  was 
either  wholly  or  in  part  dissolved,  they  therefore  at- 
tributed the  loss  to  its  being  turned  into  pus.  lhis, 
however,  was  putting  living  and  dead  animal  matter 
upon  the  same  footing,  which  is  a  contradiction  in 
itself-  for  if  the  result  of  this  experiment  were  really 
what 'they  supposed  it  to  be,  the  idea  of  living  parts 
be-in"  dissolved  into  pus  must  be  abandoned,  because 
living  and  dead  animal  matter  cannever  be  considered 
in  the  same  light. 

It  riii»ht  have  been  remarked,  that  even  extraneous 
animal  matter  would  lie  in  abscesses  for  a  considerable 
time  without  being  dissolved;  and  that  in  abscesses 
arising  either  from  violence  or  from  a  species  of  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation,  there  were  often  sloughs  of 
the  cellular  membrane,  which  sloughs  would  come 
away  like  wet  tow,  and,  therefore,  were  not  dissolved 
into  pus.— (Hunter.)  .  .  .. 

It  might  also  have  been  noticed,  that  in  abscesses  of 
-endinous  parts,  as  about  the  ankle,  a  tendon  often 
mortified  and  sloughed  away,  and  that  the  sores  would 
not  heal  till  such  sloughs  were  detached ;  but  though 
this  separation  was  sometimes  not  completed  for  seve- 
ral months,  yet  the  sloughs  were  at  last  thrown  off, 
and  not  converted  into  pus.   Pieces  of  dead  bone  often 
lie  soaking  in  matter  for  many  months,  without  being 
changed  into  pus;  and  although  bones  so  circum- 
stanced may  lose  a  considerable  deal  of  their  sub 
stance,  a  loss  which  some  might  impute  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  bone  into  pus,  yet  such  waste  can  be 
.accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  absorption.   The  loss 
is  always  upon  that  surface  where  the  continuity  is 
broken  off,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  the 
exfoliation- of  a  dead  piece  of  bone  is  accomplished. 
The  formation  of  pus  has  been  attributed  to  a  kind  of 
fermentation,  in  which  both  the  solids  and  fluids  were, 
concerned.    This  doctrine  is  easily  refuted  by  stating 
what  happens  in  internal  canals,  which  naturally  se- 
crete mucus,  but  frequently  form  pus  without  any  loss 
-~  of  substance  or  any  previous  fermenting  process. 
Were  we  to  suppose  a  fermentation  of  the  solids  and 
fluids  the  immediate  cause  of  the  production  of  pus. 
whence  could  the  solids  come  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  discharges  from  tlie  urethral  for  the 
whole  penis  coirid  not  afford  matter  enough  to  form 
the  nus  which  is  discharged  in  a  common  gonorrhoea. 
How  also  could  the  fermentation  of  the  solids  ever 
cease1  for  there  is  the  same  surface  secreting  its  mu 
cus  whenever  the  formation  of  pus  is  discontinued 
It  mav  be  asked,  likewise,  by  what  power  the  first 
particie  of  pus  in  an  abscess,  or  on  a  sore  is  formed, 
before  there  is  any  parfcle  existing  which  is  capable 


of  dissolving  thcsolids  *    An  abscess  may  be  staltop- 
1  i,  and  at  last  be  absoibed :  what  become* 


an  for  months,   

of  the  fermentation  all  the  wliUe  the  collection  Of 
matter  continues  stationary  7 

Extravasated  blood  has  been  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  being  converted  into  pus.  We  rind,  however,  that 
blood,  when  extravasated,  either  from  violence  or  a 
rupture  of  a  vessel,  as  in  aneurism,  never  of  itself  be- 
comes pus ;  nor  was  pus  ever  formed  in  these  casei, 
without  being  preceded  by  inflammation.  Both  the 
blood  and  matter  are  also  found  together  in  the  tame 
cavity,  under  such  circumstances.  If  the  blood  had 
coagulated,  which  it  seldom  does  in  cases  of  violence, 
it  would  be. found  still  coagulated ;  and  if  it  bad  not 
coagulated  the  pus  would  be  bloody.—  [Hunter.) 

The  moderii  theory  of  suppuration  is,  that  the  mat- 
ter  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  secreting  power 
of  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part,  which  acquire  a 
new  mode  of  action. 

That  pus  is  formed  in  the  vessels  from  which  it  ex- 
iideSs,  by  an  action  of  these  vessels  nnalogour  to  secre- 
tion, was,  so  far  as  I  know  (says  Professor  Thomson), 
first  distinctly  suggested  by  Dr.  Simpson  of  St.  An- 
drews, in  his  "  Dissertationes  de  Re  Medica,"  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1722.  An  opinion,  similar  to  that 
of  Dr.  Simpson's,  suggested  itself,  about  the  year  J756, 
io  De  Haen,  from  the  consideration  of  what  takes 
place  in  some  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  This  au- 
thor observed,  that  pus  was  often  expectorated  for  a. 
great  length  of  time,  by  patients  atfecled  with  phthisis, 
in  whom,  after  death,  no  markol  ulce>;iin.n  could  be 
peiceived,  not  even  the  place  in  which  Hie  pus  had 
been  formed.  The  hypothesis  of  pus  being  a  secretion 
was  afterward  more  fully  considered  by  Dr.  Morgan, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  his  inaugural  thesis  printed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1763,  entitled  "  Puopoiosts,  sivc  Tenta- 
men  Medicum  de  Puris  Confectione."  Jb,e  belief  that 
pus  is  a  secretion,  or  formed  at  least  by  an -action  of 
the  vessels  analogous  to  secretion,  was  adopted  by  Mr. 
Hunter.  Indeed,  the  merit  of  the  original  suggestion 
of  this  hypothesis  has  been  ascribed  to  hip,  though 
improperly.  Bruggman,  professor  of  botany  at  Leyden, 
has  maintained  the  same  doctrine  in  an  excellent  thesis 
"De  Puogenia,''  published  in  1785;  and  it  is  that 
which  is  now  very  generally  taught  all  over  Eufope.- 
(See  T/wmson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.Slb,  Hl.) 
With  respect  to  suppuration  from  exposed  suriaces, 
however,  it  is  more  proper  to  say,  that  the  vessels  se^ 
crete  a  fluid  which  becomes  pus;  for  Mr  tverard 
Home  has  proved  that  this  fluid  has  not  the  puru  enl 
appearance  when  first  secreted,  but  acquires  it  while  u 
remains  on  the  inflamed  surface,  and  does  not  acquire 
it  the  less  readily  when  removed  from  thatsurface  in  a 
colourless  state,  provided  its  proper  temperature  be 
preserved,  and  it  be  kept  exposed  to  the  air,  which 
promotes  the  change.  .  „„.i. 

The  opinion  that  suppuration  is  a  process  analo- 
gous to  glandular  secretion  was  at  first  hastily  rejected 
by  many,  who  were  swayed  by  the  fact  that  no  pus  u 
ever  found  blended  with  the  blood  in  the  circulating 
system.  By  this  mode  of  reasoning,  however,  sucn 
thinkers  must  be  led  to  deny  the  universally-recetvee- 
and  undoubted  doctrine  that  the  bile  is  a  secretion ;  ana 
vet,  it  is  well  known  that  nothing  like  this  fluid  cat  >" 
detected  in  an  analysis  of  the  blood,  and,  indeed,  a 
very  small  quantity  would  be  sufficient  to  tinge  ine 
whole  mass  of  circulating  blood  with  a  yellow  colour, 
the  same  as  we  see  in  cases  of  jaundice.  No  one 
would  wish  to  defend  the  idea  of  there  being  eilber 
pus  or  bile  actually  in  the  circulation;  but  only  w 
matter,  or  modifications  of  the  matter,  which,  by  tne 
combinations,  or  whatever  changes  we  may  cb°osc  w 
term  them,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  prions 
vessels,  are  convened  into  one  of  the  particular  fluioi 
in  question.  „.,„„.  „f 

Violence  done  to  parts  is  one  of  the  grear causes  q 
suppuration;  but  simple  violence  does  not  away, 
occasion  it.  Thf  violence  must  be  followed  by  some- 
thing that  preve  its  the  cure  in  a  more  simple  wa>, 
something  that  prevents  the  restoration  ol  the  suw 
lure,  and  the  continuance  of  the  animal  '""^"V5' 
the  part.  The  parts  must  be  kept  long  enough  in 
state  into  which  they  were  put  by  the  violence,  u". 
what  is  somewhat  similar  to  this,  the  viot(W« 
must  be  attended  with  death  in  a  part,  as  in  many 
bruises,  all  mortifications,  and  all  sloughs,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  application  of  caustic,  which,  wow 


the  dead  parts  separate,  leave  internal  surfaces  exposed. 
—  (Hunttr.)  1 

As  every  injury,  or  effect  of  outward  violence  under 
the  above  circumstances,  is  more  or  less  exposed  to  the 
surrounding  air,  the  application  of  air  to  internal  sur- 
faces has  been  assigned  as  a  cause  of  suppuration  • 
but  certainly  the  air  has  not  the  least  effect  on  parts! 
circumstanced  as  above,  for  a  stimulus  would  arise 
from  a  wound,  were  it  even  contained  in  a  vacuum. 
In  circumscribed  abscesses,  the  air  cannot  possibly  get 
to  the  parts,  so  as  to  have  any  share  in  makin»  them 
suppurate. 

In  cases  of  emphysema,  when  the  air  is  diffused 
over  the  whole  body,  no  suppuration  is  the  conse- 
quence, unless  an  exposure  or  imperfection  of  some 
internal  surface  should  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of 
AMowirlg  the  air  to  escape.'  A  stronger  proof  that  it 
ts  not  the  admission  of  air  which  makes  parts  inflame 
is/that  the  cells  in  the  soft  parts  of  birds,  and  many  of 
the  cells  and  canals  of  their  bones,  communicating 
with  the  lungs,  and  always  containing  air,  never  in- 
flame; but  if  these  cells  are  exposed  in  an  unnatural 
way,  the  stimulus  of  imperfection  is  given,  these  ca- 
vities then  inflame,  and  their  surfaces  either  form  ad- 
hesions together,  or  produce  pus.— (Hunter.) 

When  the  interior  of  an  ahscess  is  examined,  the 
cavity  which  contained  the  matter  is  observed  to  be 
lined  with  a  smooth,  membrane  like  substance,  which 
is  of  a  whitish  ash-colour,  and  has  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  coagulating  lymph.  This  membrane-like  in- 
vestment has  been  termed  the  sac  or  cyst  of  the  ab- 
scess. It  seems  in  general  to  adhere  by  a  vascular 
union  to  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane,  which  is 
itself  likewise  denser  in  texture,  and  more  vascular 
than  in  the  natural  state  (Thomson's  Lectures,  p. 
310),  its  cells  being  closed  by  coagulating  lymph, 
effused  in  consequence  of  that  species  of  inflammation 
which  Mr.  Hunter  termed  the  adhesive.  Thus,  by  the 
formation  of  a  cyst,  and  the  effusion  of  coagulating 
lymph  in  the  cellular  substance  around  the  abscess,  the 
collection  of  matter  is  bounded  and  cannot  become 
diffused,  as  it  otherwise  would  do  in  the  communi- 
cating cavities  of  the  cellular  membrane,  like  the 
water  in  cedema. 

Something  like  this  diffusion  of  pus  seems  to  occur 
in  erysipelas  phlegmonoides.  "  But  in  this  case  (says 
Professor  Thomson),  the  vitality  of  greater  or  less  por- 
tions of  the  cellular  substance  is  destroyed;  thedead- 
ened  portions  are  converted  into  dirty,  whitish,  ash- 
coloured  sloughs;  and  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to 
say  whether  any  part  of  the  pus  contained  in  the 
(leadened  cellular  membrane  has  been  formed  in  the 
cells  in  which  it  is  contained,  or  has  been  absorbed  into 
these  cells,  after  being  separated  from  the  parietes  of 
Hie  cavities  containing  the  sloughs  themselves."  — 
(Lectures,  $rc.  p.  310.) 

Thens  can  be  no  doubt  that,  after  an  abscess  has  re- 
ceived a  membranous  lining  or  cyst,  the  secretion  of 
pus  is  continued  from  the  surface  of  the  latter  part  en- 
tirely, as  well  as  whatever  degree  of  absorption  of  the 
same  fluid  happens  to  be  going  on.  In  fact,  the  cysts 
must  be  both  secreting  and  absorbing  surfaces.  The 
circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt  of  this  point,  are 
the  frequent,  sudden,  or  gradual  removal  of  very  large 
manifest  collections  of  matter ;  the  continual  changes 
occurring  in  the  quantity  and  consistence  of  the  pus- 
iind  the  speedy  filling  of  the  cavity  with  purulent  mal- 
let again  after  the  first  contents  of  the  abscess  have 
been  discharged. 

Another  thing  which  is  yet  a  subject  of  controversy 
is,  whether  suppuration  ever  happens  unpreceded  by 
inflammation'?  Professor  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh, 
believes,  that  the  affirmative  opinion  on  this  point  was 
first  suggested  by  De  Haen,  of  Vienna;  but  he  thinks 
that  much  of  the  difference  of  sentiment  in  this  matter 
has  proceeded  from  the  vague  "  notions  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  symptoms  which  necessarily  charac- 
terize the  state  of  inflammation,  and  also  with  regard 
to  ihe  properties  by  which  pus  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  other  animal  fluids.  Accordingly,  in  almost  all 
Ihe  examples  which  De  Haen  has  adduced  to  prove  the 
formation  of  pus,  without  the  previous  existence  of 
inflammation,  he  has  himself  occasion  to  remark  the 
e«udalion  of  coagulating  lymph,  and'  the  existence  of 
preternatural  adhesions;  phenomena,  which  we  now 
know  are  produced  by  that  state  which  Mr.  Hunter 
has  denominate  1  adhesive  inflammation."  But  De 
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Haen  uses  the  term  inflammation  to  express  that  state 
which  we  denominate  ulceration  or  ulcerative  absorp- 
tion; for  in  speaking  of  the  cases  of  suppuration 
which  he  has  adduced,  he  observes,  that  "  in  many  of 
them  no  previous  loss  or  consumption  of  substance 
could  be  perceived."  An  observation  similar  to  this 
w  as  made  about  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  a  little 
earlier,  by  Dr.  W. Hunter,  and  an  account  given  of  it 
in  the  second  vol.  of  the  London  Medical  Observations 
and  Inquiries. 

"Mr.  Hunter,  though  he  endeavours  to  establish  it  as 
an  invariable  fact,  that  no  suppuration  takes  place 
which  is  not  preceded  by  inflammation,  is  of  opinion, 
that  collections  of  what  he  terms  extraneous  matter, 
something  like  pus,  may  form  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  without  the  previous  existence  of  inflammation 
in  the  parts  in  which  it  is  formed ;  and  accordingly  you 
will  find,  at  page  300  of  his  Treatise  on  Inflammation, 
a  chapter  entitled  '  Of  Collections  of  Matter  without 
Inflammation.' " 

Professor  Thomson  doubts,  however,  "  whether 
these  collections  of  matter,  said  to  be  formed  without 
inflammation,  would  not  have  been  more  properly  de- 
nominated scrofulous  abscesses  or  chronic  suppuTa- 
lions.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  (says  he),  that  in 
whatever  texture  or  organ  of  the  body  scrofula  mani- 
fests itself,  there  inflammation  will  be  found  to  exist. 
The  phenomena,  it  is  true,  of  inflammation,  both  local 
and  constitutional,  are  modified  by  the  existence  of  the 
scrofulous  diathesis ;  but  they  are,  I  believe,  always 
present  in  such  a  degree  as  to  justify  us  in  giving  to 
them  the  name  of  inflammation,  and  in  classing  most, 
if  not  all  local  scrofulous  affections,  among  inflamma 
tory  diseases.  When  the  indolent  swellings,  of  which 
Mr.  Hunter  speaks,  occur  near  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  that  part  feels  warmer  than  usual,  as  may  be  felt  in 
white  swellings  of  the  joints.  The  swelling  also  is 
either  preceded  or  accompanied  with  some  degree  of 
pain,  though,  when  the  affection  is  internal,  the  patient 
may  not  always  be  very  accurate  with  regard  to  the 
precise  state  of  this  pain.  When  cut  into,  the  par's 
also  affected  with  scrofulous  swellings  are  always  found 
more  vascular  than  usual ;  in  short,  all  the  symptoms 
occur  by  which  the  state  of  inflammation  is  charac- 
terized."— (On  Inflammation,  p.  313,  314.)  In  another 
place  Dr.  Thomson  admits,  that  the  matter  which  is 
formed  in  chronic  suppurations  does  not  always  accu- 
rately resemble  that  which  is  formed  in  acute  ab- 
scesses ;  yet  he  contends,  that  it  is  so  analogous  both  in 
its  physical  and  chemical  characters,  as  well  as  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  produced,  that  he  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  called  pus  or  a  puri- 
form  fluid. — (P.  315.)  Sir  A.Cooper  also  inculcates 
the  common  doctrine,  that  the  formation  of  matter  is 
preceded  by  inflammation,  which,  he  says,  in  healthy 
persons  is  active,  while  in  the  debilitated  and  scrofu- 
lous, it  is  often  very  slight,  and  the  pus  produced 
generally  less  perfect. 

Sometimes  there  is  even  such  a  change  of  action 
that  the  products  entirely  differ,  being  in  scrofulous 
abseesses  serous  and  curd  like,  or  even  chalky.— (Lec- 
tures, <$"<;.  vol,  l,p.  120.) 

QUALITIES  OF  PUS. 

True  pus  has  certain  properties,  which,  when  taken 
singly,  may  belong  to  other  secretions,  but  which,  con- 
jointly, form  the  peculiar  character  of  this  fluid,  viz. 
globules  swimming  in  a  fluid  which  is  coagulable  by  a 
solution  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  which  no  other 
animal  secretion  is,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  conse- 
quence of  inflammation.  This  fluid,  like  serum,  is 
coagulable  by  heat.  "Pus  also  contains  abundance 
of  fibrin:  if  water  be  poured  upon  pus  until  the  solid 
part,  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  be  en- 
tirely deprived  of  its  serum  and  globules,  numerous 
portions  of  fibrin  are  found  remaining,  and  although 
not  exactly  of  the  same  size,  yet  they  have  a  great 
uniformity  of  appearance.  Thus  pus  is  composed  of 
serum,  fibrin,  and  globules;  and  (says  Sir  A.Cooper) 
if  I  were  to  hazard  a  theory  upon  this  subject,  I  should 
say  that  pus  was  composed  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  blood,  slightly  changed  in  their  character  by  inflam- 
mation."— (Lectures,  vol.  1,  p- 121.) 

The  colour  and  the  consistence  of  pus  are  the  two 
qualities,  which  first  attract  the  notice  of  every  the 
most  superficial  observer.  The  colour  arises  from  the 
largest  portion  of  this  fluid  being  composed  of  tfery 
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small  round  bodies,  much  resembling  the  globules  of 
cream.  The  fluid  •  in  which  the  globules  of  pus 
swim,  Might  ul  lirst  be  supposed  to  be  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  for  it  coagulates  with  heat  like  the  latter  fluid. 
Pus  is  also  probably  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
coagulating  lymph ;  as  it  partly  coagulates  after  it  is 
secreted.  However,  the  fluid  part  of  pus  is  found  to 
have  properties  which  serum  has  not.  There  being  a 
similarity  between  pus  and  milk,  experiments  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  fluid  of  pus  couid 
be  coagulated  with  the  gastric  juice  of  animals:  but 
no  coagulation  could  be  effected  in  this  manner ;'  a  so- 
lution of  muriate  of  ammonia  made  the  fluid  pan  of 
pus  coagulate ;  but  not  any  other  secretion  or  natural 
fluid;  and  hence  it  was  concluded,  that  whenever 
globules  were  found  swimming  in  a  fluid  coagulable  by 
muriate  of  ammonia,  the  matter  was  to  be  considered 
as  pus. 

The  proportion  which  the  white  globules  bear  to 
the  other  parts  of  pus,  depends  on  the  health  of  the 
parts  producing  the  discharge.  When  the  globules  are 
very  abundant,  the  matter  is  thicker  and  whiter,  and  is 
called  healthy  pus  ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the 
solids  which  produced  it  are  in  good  health  ;  for  these 
appearances  in  the  matter  are  no  more  than  the  result 
of  certain  salutary  processes  going  on  in  the  solids, 
the  effect  of  which  processes  is  to  produce  the  disposi- 
tion on  which  both  suppuration  and  granulation  de- 
pend.— (Hunter.) 

Pus  is  specifically  heavier  than  water,  and  is  probably 
about  as  heavy  as  blood. 

Besides  the  above  properties,  pus  has  a  sweetish, 
mawkish  taste,  very  different  from  that  of  most  other 
secretions ;  and  the  same  taste  takes  place,  whether  it 
is  pus  from  a  sore,  or  an  irritated  inflamed  surface. 

Pus  has  a  smell  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  itself; 
but  this  differs  in  different  cases.  Some  diseases,  it  is 
said,  may  be  known  by  the  smell,  as,  for  instance,  a 
gonorrhoea. 

Pus  sinks  in  water ;  mucus  floats.  Pus  communi- 
cates to  water  a  uniformly  troubled  white  colour; 
mucus  gives  the  appearance  of  stringy  portions  floatiirg 
in  it.  Mucus  is  said  to  be  more  readily  dissolved  by 
sulphuric  acid  than  pus  is.  It  has  also  been  asserted, 
that  if  water  he  added  to  such  solutions,  the  pus  is  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  while  the  mucus, 
Snstead  of  being  completely  precipitated,  forms  swim- 
ming flakes.  A  solution  of  caustic  alkali  dissolves 
both  pus  and  mucus  ;  but  when  water  is  added,  pus  is 
said  to  become  separated,  but  not  mucus. 

Though  solutions  in  chemical  menstrua  and  precipi- 
tations have  been  thought  a  test  of  the  distinction 
between  these  two  fluids,  yet  the  method  has  been 
thought  absurd  aud  unphilosophical.  It  has  been  con- 
ceived that  all  animal  substances  whatever,  when  in 
solution  either  in  acids  or  alkalies,  would  be  in  the 
same  state,  and,  therefore,  that  the,precipitation  would 
be  the  same  in  all.  Calcareous  earth,  when  dissolved 
in  muriatie  acid,  is  in  that  acid  in  the  same  state, 
whether  it  has  been  dissolved  from  chalk,  limestone, 
marble,  or  calcareous  spar  ;  aud  precipitations  from  all 
are  the  same.  Hence,  the  experiments  were  made  on 
organic  animal  mailer,  such  as  muscle,  tendon,  carti- 
lage liver,  and  brain  ;  and  on  inorganic,  such  as  pus  and 
the  white  of  an  egg.  All  these  substances  were  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitated  with  potassa. 
Each  precipitation  was  examined  with  such  magnifiers 
as  plainly  showed  the  forms  of  the  precipilates,  all 
which  appeared  to  be  flaky  substances.  The  preci- 
pitate by  ammonia  had  exactly  the  same  appearance. 
The  same  appearances  were  seen,  when  the  above 
kinds  of  animal  matter  were  dissolved  by  caustic  po- 
tassa and  precipitated  with  the  muriatic  acid.  A  flaky 
substance,  void  of  any  regular  form,  composed  each 
nrecimtaie  —  (Hunter.)  For  additional  observations  on 
"he  tests  of  pus,  and  an  account  of  those  suggested  by 
Dr  Youn"  and  Gtasmeyer,  see  the  lust  Lines  of  the 

^^In^Se^^cular  surface  which  se- 
cretes t  though  it  may  be  very  irritating  to  any  other 
Hence  no  suppling  surface  of  any  specific  kind 
can  be  ke,.t  up  by  its  own  matter :  if  this  had  not  been 
the  case  no  sore  of  a  specific  quality,  or  producing 
matter  of  an  irritating  kind,  could  ever  have  been 
healed  This  is  similar  to  every  other  secretion  of 
.  A  T„  „„  ihp  hile  tears.  &c.  which  fluids 
stimulating  fluids,  as  the  D.ie,  te-iis,  «- 
do  not  stimulate  their  own  glands  or  ducts,  but  are 


capable  of  stimulating  any  other  part  of  Iho  body.- 

(Hunter.) 

Whenever  a  real  disease  attacks  either  the  suppu. 
rating  surface,  or  the  constitution,  the  production  of 
true  pus  ceases,  and  the  fluid  becomes  changed  in  some 
measure,  in  proportion  to  these  morbid  alterations.  In 
general,  it  becomes  fetid,  thinner,  and  more  uanspa- 
rentj  and  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  the  blund,  os 
is  the  case  in  most  other  secretions  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Sanies  is  the  term  usually  applied  by 
surgeons  to  pus  in  this  degenerated  slate.  This  un- 
healthy sort  of  matter  has  more  of  the  serum,  and  fre- 
quently more  of  the  coagulating  lymph  in  it,  and  less 
of  the  combination,  which  renders  it  coagulable  by  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  It  has  also  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  extraneous  parts  of  the  blood,  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  such  as  salts ;  and  it  has  a  greater 
tendency  than  true  pus  to  become  putrid.  Such  un- 
healthy matter  may  even  be  irritating  to  the  surface 
which  produces  it. 

The  secretion  of  matter  is  often  suspended  in  fevem : 
while  the  constitution  is  thus  disturbed,  a  sore  will  fre- 
quently appear  almost  dried  up ;  but  on  the  subsidence 
of  the  fever,  its  surface  will  again  secrete  pus  in  abun- 
dance. This  is  a  fact  which  every  young  dresser  must 
have  noticed.  A  similar  check  to  the  secretion  of  pus 
is  also  produced  when  a  sore,  or  the  parts  immediately 
around  it,  are  attacked  by  fresh  inflammation.  The 
diminished  quantity  of  pus  is  likewise  changed  In  its 
qualities,  as  it  becomes  a  thin  ichor,  or  a  red  fluid, 
composed  of  serum  and  red  particles.— (See  A.  Cooper's 
Lectures,  p.  123,  vol.  1.) 

The  discharge,  when  of  an  irritating  sort,  is  more 
stimulating  to,the  adjoining  parts  with  which  il  comes 
in  contact,  than  to  its  own  secreting  surface.  In  this 
manner  it  frequently  produces  excoriation  of  the  skin 
and  ulceration.  Thus  the  tears  excoriate  the  skin  of 
the  check,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  sails  which 
they  contain.  From  this  effect,  matter  lias  been  called 
corrosive,  aquality  which  ithasnol;  the  only  property 
which  it  possesses  being  that  of  irritating  the  parts 
which  it  touches  so  as  to  cause  their  absorption.— 
(Hunter.) 

When  the  vessels  thus  lose  the  power  of  producing 
good  pus,  they  also  lose  more  or  less  the  power  of  form 
ing  granulations.  This  may  depend  on  some  devia- 
tion from  the  due  structure  and  action  which  such 
vessels  should  possess,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  the 
performance  of  these  two  operations. 

Pus,  from  several  circumstances,  would  appear  in 
general  to  have  a  greater  tendency  to  putrefaction  than 
the  natural  juices  have;  but,  perhaps,  this  is  not  the 
case  with  pure  pus,  which,  when  first  discharged  from 
an  abscess,  is  commonly  perfectly  sweet.  There  are, 
however,  some  exceptions  to  this ;  but  these  depend  on 
circumstances  entirely  foreign  to  the  nature  of  pus 
itself.  Thus,  if  the  abscess  has  any  communication 
with  the  air  while  the  matter  is  confined  in  it;  or  if 
the  collection  has  been  so  near  the  colon,  or  rectum, as 
to  have  been  infected  by  the  feces,  then  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  matter  should  become  putrid.  When 
blood  is  blended  with  pus;  when  sloughs  are  niuea 
with  it ;  when  the  parts  forming  the  seat  of  the  abscess 
are  in  a  gangrenous  state  from  an  erysipelatous  aflec- 
tion,  the  matter  has  a  greater  tendency  to  putrefy  than 
the  pure  pus  discharged  from  sound  abscesses  or  heal- 
ing sores.  Pure  matter,  though  easily  rendered  suscep- 
tible of  change  by  extraneous  additions,  is  in  Us  own 
nature  tolerably  uniform  and  immutable.  It  appearssn 
unchangeable,  that  we  find  it  xetained  in  an  abscess 
for  weeks,  witlxfut  having  undergone  any  alteration. 
These  qualities,  however,  only  belong  to  perfect  pin. 
If  a  healthy  sore  inflames,  the  matter  now  produced 
from  it,  though  unmixed  with  exlravasated  blood,  or 
dead  solids,  becomes  much  sooner  putrid,  and  mucn 
more  irritating  than  the  discharge  formed  befoietins 
alteration  of  the  ulcer. — (Hunter.)  '    :  . 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  it  is  stated,  that  matter 
frequently  remains  unchanged  in  abscesses  for  wseKs. 
This  expression  of  Hunter's  is  not  sti icily  correct;  lor 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  surfaces  of  the  cavities i  m 
abscesses  are  always  absorbing,  as  well  as  secreting 
on<  s  ;  consequently,  there  must  be  a  continual  muta- 
tion going  on  in  the  contained  matter. 

When  there  are  diseased  bones,  or  other  extraneous 
bodies,  exciting  irritation,  sometimes  even  In  so  greats 
degree  as  to  make  the  vessels  bleed,  and  often  wouiw 
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Jfceui,  the  matter  is  always  found  to  be  very  offensive. 
This  state  of  the  discharge  is  one  mark  ot"  a  diseased 
bone. 

The  discharge  of  an  unhealthy  sore  blackens  silver 
probes  and  preparations  of  lead.  This  effect  is  im- 
puted, by  Dr.  Crawford,  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  generated  in  the  matter.— (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  80, 
year  1790,  p.  385.}  Farther  interesting  observations  on 
the  nature  of  pus  may  be  found  in  an  Essay  on  the  Dif- 
ferences between  Pus  and  Mucus,  by  Dr.  Darwin,  jun. ; 
also  in  Dr.  G.  Pearson's  Paper  in  Philos.  Trans.  1811 

USE  OF  PUS. 

By  some  it  is  supposed  to  carry  off  humours  from 
the  constitution.  Suppuration  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  constitutional  disease  changed  into  a  local  one, 
which  constitutional  malady  is  discharged,  or  thrown 
out  of  the  body,  either  in  the  form  of  pus  or  together 
with  this  fluid.  Critical  abscesses  have  been  thought 
to  be  cases  of  this  sort.  Suppuration  has  also  been 
imagined  to  carry  off  local  complaints  from  other  parts 
of  the  body,  on  the  old  principle  of  derivation  or  re- 
vulsion. For  this  reason  sores  or  Issues  are  often 
made  in  sound  parts  before  other  sores,  are  dried  up. 
Suppuration  is  sometimes  excited  with  a  view  of 
making  parts,  such  as  indurated  swellings,  dissolve 
into  pus ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  no  dis- 
solution of  the  solids  is  concerned  in  the  production 
of  pus. 

A  secretion  of  pus  is  looked  upon  as  a  general  pre- 
vention of  many  or  of  all  the  causes  of  disease.  Hence, 
issues  ard  made  to  keep  off  universal  as  well  as  local 
diseases.  However,  the  use  of  pus  is  perhaps  unknown ; 
for  it  is  formed  most  perfectly  from  healthy  sores,  and 
in  healthy  .constitutions ;  and  large  discharges  from 
parts  not  very  essential  to  life  produce  very  (ittle 
change  ia  the  constitution,  and  as  little  upon  being 
healed  up,  whatever  some  may  suppose  to  the  contrary. 
— (Hunter.) 

This  is  certainly  the  case  with  many  old  ulcers,  the 
suppuration  from  which  seems  to  have  little  or  no  ef- 
fect in  impairing  the  health.  Nor  is  there  any  real 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  healing  such  ulcers,  when  possi- 
ble, lest  a  worse  disease  should  follow  from  the  stop- 
page of  a  discharge  to  which  the  system  is  supposed  to 
be  so  habituated  that  the  continuance  of  it  must  be  es- 
eential  to  health. 

Every  one  knows  that  when  there  is  no  interference 
of  art,  that  is,  when  the  surface  of  a  sore  is  left  unco- 
vered, the  thin  part  of  the  matter  evaporates,  and  the 
thick  part  dries  and  forms  a  scab.  Nature,  therefore, 
seems  to  have  designed,  that  one  use  of  pus  should  be 
to  make  a  cover,  or  protection  for  ulcerated  surfaces. 
But  I  cannot  agree  with  what  has  been  asserted  (Hun- 
ter), that  the  natural  healing  of  a  sore  under  a  scab 
takes  place  more  quickly  than  when  surgical  dressings 
are  employed. 

On  ulcers,  as  would  appear  from  modern  microscopi- 
cal observations,  "  the  coagulated  pus  is  rendered  tubu- 
lar by  the  extrication  of  its  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  these 
tubes,  or  canals,  are  immediately  filled  with  red  blood, 
and  thus  connected  with  the  circulation."  If  this 
point  were  established,  Sir  Everard  Hoine  conceives 
that  there  would  then  be  little  difficulty  in  making  out 
the  succeeding  changes,  by  means  of  which  t  he  coagu- 
lated pus  afterward  becomes  organized.— ( On  the 
Conversion  of  Pus  into  Granulations  or  new  Flesh,  in 
Phil.  Trans,  vol.  109,  p.  109,  Lond.  1819.)  These  state- 
ments afe  curious,  and  ought  to  have  been  noticed  in 
the  article  Granulations,  to  which  they  more  immedi- 
ately relate.  I  do  not  imagine,  however,  that  na- 
ture will  let  us  trace  much  farther  the  secrets  here  re- 
ferred to. 

Among  the  secondary  uses  of  suppuration  may  be 
mentioned,  opening  a  communication  between  a  disease 
and  the  external  surface  of  the  body ;  forming  a  pas- 
sage for  the  exit  of  extraneous  bodies,  &c. 

TREATMENT  WHEN  SUPPURATION  MUST  TAKE  PLACE. 

In  cases  of  inflammation,  arising  from  accident  but 
so  circumstanced  that  we  know  suppuration  cannot  be 
prevented,  the  indication  is  to  moderate  the  inflamma- 
tion, which,  if  the  powers  are  great,  and  the  injury 
done  considerable,  will  probably  be  very  violent,  if 
the  constitution  should  also  be  much  affected,  certain 
general  means  are  proper,  such  as  bleeding,  'purging 
mid  nauseating  medicines.   While  the  constitution  is 


severely  disturbed,  suppuration  cannot  lake  place  in  the 
most  favourable  manner.  In  these  cases,  also,  such 
medicines  as  produce  a  gentle  perspiration  greatly  re- 
lieve the  patient:  for  instance,  the  pulv.  ipecac,  comp. ; 
antimonials;  liq.  amnion,  acet. ;  saline  draughts,  &cl 
Opiates  may  produce  a  temporary  diminution  of  action: 
but  they  do  not  always  have  this  desirable  effect,  and 
in  some  constitutions  they  increase  the  general  irritabi- 
lity of  the  system,  and  seriously  aggravate  the  inflam 
matory  action. 

The  applications  to  inflammations  which  aretosup- 
pui  ale  and  form  an  abscess  commonly  used  are,  poul- 
tices and  fomentations.  These,  however,  appear  to 
be  applied  without  much  critical  exactness  or  discri- 
mination; for  they  are  applied  before  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  and  when  this  event  is  not  desired ;  and 
they  are  also  applied  after  suppuration  has  taken 
place.  With  respect  to  suppuration  itself,  abstracted 
from  all  oilier  considerations,  the  indication  cannot  be 
the  same  in  every  state ;  but  if  poultices  and  fomenta- 
tions are  found  to  be  of  real  service  in  the  two  stages 
of  the  disease,  there  must  be  something  common  to 
both  for  which  they  are  of  service,  independently  of 
simple  suppuration.  Poultices  are  useful  when  the 
inflammation  attacks  the  skin,  either  in  the  first  in- 
stance, or  after  an  abscess  has  approached  so  near  the 
skin  that  this  becomes  secondarily  affected.  This  benefit 
appears  to  arise  from  the  skin  being  keptsoft  and  moist. 
Such  is  the  iise  of  a  poultice  in  inflammation,  either 
before  or  after  suppuration,  until  the  abscess  is 
opened.  But  when  poultices  and  fomentations  ara 
applied  to  inflamed  parts,  in  which  we  wish  to  avoid 
suppuration,  reason  and  principle  will  not  justify  the 
practice,  though  such  applications  may  be  proclaimed 
by  experience  to  be  very  proper. — '(Hunter.) 

TREATMENT  AFTER  SUPPURATION  HAS  TAKEN  PLACE 

When  suppuration  cannot  be  stopped  or  resolved,  i,'. 
is  in  general  to  be  promoted. 

How  far  suppuration  can  be  usefully  promoted  bj' 
medicines  or  applications  is  questionable;  but  at 
tempts  are  generally  made,  and  for  this  purpose  sup- 
purating cataplasms  and  plasters,  composed  of  the 
warm  gums,  seeds,  &c.  were  formerly  much  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Hunter  doubted  whether  such  applica 
tions  had  any  considerable  effect  in  the  way  intended; 
for  if  they  were  put  on  a  sore,  they  would  hardly  in 
crease  the  discharge  from  it,  and  perhaps  even  dimi- 
nish it.  However,  in  many  cases  in  which  the- parts 
are  indolent  and  hardly  admit  of  true  inflammation,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  perfect  suppuration  cannot 
take  place,  stimulating  the  skin  brings  on  a  more  sa- 
lutary, and,  of  course,  a  quicker  inflammation.  Thus 
the  antimonial  ointment  and  blistering  the  skin  over 
chronic  swellings  and  abscesses,  are  sometimes  in- 
dicated. 

These  applications  have  been  found,  however,  to 
bring  the  matter  more  quickly  to  the  skin,  even  in 
the  most  rapid  suppurations.  This  effect  haa  been 
mistaken  for  an  increased  formation  of  pus ;  but  this 
consequence  can  only  follow  in  cases  in  which  the 
inner  surface  of  the  abscess  is  within  the  influence  of 
the  skin.  The  accelerated  progress  of  the  matter  to 
the  surface  of  the  body  arises  from  another  cause,  viz. 
the  promotion  of  ulceration  in  the  parts,  between  the 
collection  of  matter  and  the  cuticle. 

Emollient  poultices  are  commonly  applied  to  in- 
flamed parts,  when  suppuration  is  known  to  have 
taken  place.  These  can  have  no  effect  upon  suppura- 
tion, except  that  of  lessening  the  inflammation,  or 
rather,  making  the  skin  more  easy.  The  inflammation 
must  have  reached  the  skin  before  poultices  can  have 
much  effect,  for  they  can  only  affect  that  part.  The 
ease  of  the  patient,  however,  should  be  considered,  and 
we  find  that  fomentations  and  poultices  are  often  bene- 
ficial in  this  way.  By  keeping  the  cuticle  moist  and 
warm,  the  sensitive  operations  of  the  nerves  of  the 
parts  are  soothed.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  inflamed 
skin  is  allowed  to  dry,  the  inflammation  is  increased  ; 
and  as  suppuration  is  probably  not  checked  by  the  above 
treatment,  it  ought  to  be  put  in  practice.  As  warmth 
excites  action,  the  fomentation  should  be  as  warm 
as  the  patient  can  bear  without  inconvenience.— 
(Hunter.) 

"The  local  treatment  in  phlegmonous  abscesses  (as 
Professor  Thomson  observes)  is  still  more  simple  than 
that  by  which  we  endeavour  to  procure  resolution.  It 
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consists  almost  solely  in  the  application  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmih  and  moisture  to  the  inflamed  part, 
either  by  means  of  fomentations  or  poultices.  The 
manner  in  which  these  means  act  in  promoting  suppu- 
ration is  unknown.  Independently  of  their  tempera- 
ture, it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  fomentations  and 
poultices  have  any  power  of  promoting  suppuration  in 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  They  keep  the 
cuticle  moist  and  warm,  they  promote  perspiration, 
thev  south  and  allay  pain  in  many  inflammations, 
and  these  are  probably  the  only  immediate  effects 
which  they  produce.  The  rest  is  the  work  of  nature. 
In  suppurations  attended  by  very  severe  pain,  the  use 
of  warm  fomentations  is  often  found  to  afford  sin- 
gplar  relief;  not  only  by  their  effect  in  easing  pain, 
but  also  by  their  seeming  to  shorten  the  duration  of 
the  suppurative  stage.  In  the  cases  of  suppuration  in 
w  hich  they  give  relief,  they  should  be  repeated  every 
fo  ur  or  six  hours.  The  most  common  way  of  employ- 
ing them  is  by  wringing  linen  or  woollen  cloths  out  of 
warm  water,  and  applying  these  to  the  inflamed  part, 
of  as  high  a  temperature  as  the  feelings  of  the  patient 
can  bear.  Decoctions  of  herbs  were  formerly  much 
employed  in  the  way  of  embrocation,  and  were  then 
and  are  still,  by  many  practitioners,  supposed  to  possess 
peculiar  virtues  in  promoting  suppuration.  Whether 
embrocations  with  the  narcotic  herbs  might  not  in 
some  cases  be  beneficial,  by  producing  a  sedative  effect 
in  allaying  pain,  I  am  unable  to  say,  though  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  tiiat  even  they  act  chiefly  by  their 
warmth  and  moisture.  In  cases  where  you  find  it 
necessary  to  use  an  embrocation  with  herbs,  the  flow- 
ers of  chamomile  may  in  general  be  substituted  in  plate 
of  the  leaves  or  flowers  of  almost  every  other  plant. 
These  flowers  readily  imbibe  and  retain  moisture. 
They  are,  when  moist,  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  can 
be  easily  moulded  to  the  figure  of  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied." — {Thomson's  Lectures,  p.  333.) 
Oatmeal,  crura  of  bread,  and  especially  linseed  meal, 
are  the  ingredients  mostly  preferred  in  this  country  for 
emollient  poultices.  When  bread  is  used,  it  is  gene- 
rally boiled  in  milk.  The  observations,  however, 
which  have  been  offered  on  poultices  in  another  place, 
are  here  equally  applicable.— (See  Inflammation.) 

OF  THE  TIME  WHEN  ABSCESSES  SHOULD  BE  OPENED. 

As  abscesses,  wherever  formed,  must  increase  that 
part  of  the  cavity  which  is  next  to  the  skin  more 
quickly  than  the  bottom,  they  must  become,  in  some 
degree,  tapering  towards  the  latter  part,  with  their 
greatest  breadth  immediately  under  the  skin.  This 
shape  of  an  abscess,  when  allowed  to  take  place,  is  fa- 
vourable to  its  healing,  for  it  puts  the  bottom,  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  more  upon  a  footing  with  the 
mouth  of  the  abscess  than  it  otherwise  could  be.  As 
the  bottom  or  part  where  the  abscess  began  is  more  or 
less  in  a  diseased  state,  and  as  the  parts  between  the 
seat  of  the  abscess  and  the  external  surface  are  sound 
parts,  having  only  allowed  a  passage  for  the  pus,  they 
of  course  have  a  stronger  disposition  to  heal  than  the 
bottom  has. 

To  keep  the  mouth  of  an  abscess  from  healing  be- 
fore its  bottom,  the  collection  of  matter  should  be  al- 
lowed to  break  of  itself;  for,  although  abscesses  in 
general  only  open  by  a  small  orifice,  more  especially 
•when  sound,  yet  in  such  cases  the  skin  over  the  gene- 
ral cavity  of  the  matler  is  so  thinned,  that  it  has  very 
little  tendency  to  heal,  and  often  ulcerates  and  makes 
a  free  opening.  If  the  latter  event  should  not  sponta- 
neously occur,  it  may  now  he  more  easily  obtained  by 
the  interference  of  the  surgeon. 

Abscesses  which  are  the  most  disposed  to  heal  fa- 
vourably, are  the  quickest  in  their  progress  to  the  skin, 
and  the  matter  comes  to  the  surface  almost  at  a 
point ;ythe  swelling  is  not  so  conical  as  in  other  cases  ; 
apd  when  it  bursts,  the  orifice  is  exceedingly  small. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  an  indolence  in  the 
progress  of  the  abscess,  the  collection  spreads  more,  or 
distends  the  surrounding  parts  in  a  greater'  degree,  in 
consequence  of  their  not  being  so  firmly  united  by  in- 
flammation in  the  one  as  they  are  in  the  other  instance ; 
nor  will  ulceration  so  readily  take  the  lead,  and  the 
matler  will  enme  to  the  skin  by  a  broad  surface,  so  as 
to  thin  a  large  portion  of  the  cutis. — (.Hunter.) 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a  general  axiom,  that  all 
phlegmonous  abscesses  should  be  allowed  to  break,  and 
not  be  opened  by  the  surgeon.   When  punctured  un- 


necessarily or  prematurely,  they  never  heal  no  favour- 
ably as  when  left  to  themselves. 

Particular  cases,  however,  should  be  opened  as  soon 
aslhe  existence  of  matter  is  ascertained.  Abscesses 
should  only  be  allowed  to  burst  of  themselves,  when 
the  Confinement  of  the  matter  can  do  no  mischief. 
Abscesses  in  the  abdomen  or  thorax,  under  the  cra- 
nium, near  the  t:ye,  or  in  joints,  should  be  mostly 
opened  very  soon.  When  suppuration  takes  place  be- 
neath ligamentous  expansions  or  aponeuroses,  which 
invariably  retard  the  progress  of  the  matter  to  fhefctir- 
face  of  the  body,  an  early  opening  Bhould  be  mode.  If 
this  be  not  done,  the  matter  spreads  to  a  great  extent, 
separating  such  ligamentous  expansions  from  the  mus- 
cles, and  the  muscles  from  each  other,  and  as  the  pus 
cannot  get  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  length  of  the 
disorder  is  of  course  increased.  When  mutter  is  .so 
situated  as  to  be  liable  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  chest  1 
or  abdomen,  or  into  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the 
joints,  it  is  highly  proper  to  prevent  this  extension 
of  mischief,  by  making  a  timely  opening 'into  the 
abscess. 

"  Those  abscesses  ought  to  be  opened  early  (says 
Professor  Thomson)  that  are  situated  in  parts  through 
which  the  matter  is  liable  to  become  widely  diffused. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  abscesses  that  nre 
situated  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  or  in  the  Cflvity 
of  the  axilla,  or  by  the  side  of  the  rectum.  When 
matter  is  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  axilla,  if  it  does 
not  speedily  obtain  an  external  outlet,  it  is  very  liable 
to  pass  up  towards  the  clavicle  in  the  course  of  the 
axillary  plexus  of  nerves  and  vessels,  or  forwards  un- 
der the  pectoral  muscle.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  axil- 
lary abscess  take  both  of  these  directions  at  the  same 
time,  forming  one  of  the  most  painful  and  difficult 
cases  to  treat  which  occurs  in  the  management  of  ab- 
scesses." Dr.  Thomson  also  considers  an  early  open- 
ing proper  and  necessary,  wheh  the  matter  is  lodged, 
as  in  some  cases  of  whitlow,  in  the  sheaths  of  the  ten- 
dons; when  matter  is  formed  under  the  periosteum; 
when  it  collects  under  fascia;  or  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
arteries,  joints,  or  the  greater  cavities  of  the  body; 
and  also  when  the  abscess  is  deep-seated.~(See  Thom- 
son's Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  336—338.) 

With  respect  to  making  an  early  opening  into  ab- 
scesses situated  near  large  arteries,  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  danger  of  the  artery  ulcerating  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nearness  of  the  pus  really  exists.  There- 
fore, some  doubts  may  reasonably  be  entertained  of 
the  soundness  of  Professor  Thomson's  advice  in  this 
particular  case,  as  the  general  rule  of  opening  abscesses 
near  large  blood- vessels  in  an  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, would  be  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  the  prac- 
tice exposing  the  vessels  themselves  Jo  injury.  Indeed, 
this  well-informed  writer  distinctly  mentions,  in  con- 
sidering the  subject  in  question,  that  the  arteries  are 
not  very  susceptible  of  ulcerative  absorption.— (P.  337.) 

OF  THE  PLACE  WHERE  THE  OPENING  SHOULD 
BE  MADE. 

If  a  free  opening  is  not  required,  or  making  one  it 
not  practicable,  it  is  at  least  proper  to  make  whatever 
opening  can  be  made  in  a  depending  situation.  By 
this  means  the  matter  will  more  readily  escape,  and  all 
pressure  arising  from  the  confinement  or  lodgement  ol 
pus  will  be  prevented.  A  very  small  degree  of  pres- 
sure on  that  side  of  the  abscess  which  is  next  to  the 
skin  mav  produce  ulceration  there:  and  although  such 
pressure  might  not,  in  many  cases,  be  so  gfeat  as  to 
produce  ulceration  at  the  bottom  of  the  abscess,  yet  it 
might  be  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  granulations 
from  forming  on  that  side,  and  thereby  retard  the 
cure.'as  no  union  could  take  place  but  by  means  ol 
granulations.  The  pressure  is  always  most,  and  re- 
tards the  formation  of  granulations  in  the  greaI^,de' 
cree,  at  the  most  depending  part  of  the  abscess.  Hence, 
if  no  opening  be  made  in  this  situation,  the  upper 
part  of  the  abscess  readily  heals  to  a  small  point,, 
which  becomes  a  fistula. 

When  circumstances  forbid  making  an  openinsat 
themostdependwigpartof  an  abscess,  perhaps  nothing 
more  can  be  done,  than  to  evacuate  the  matler  as  olien 
as  necessary,  and  gently  to  compress  the  sides  of  the 
abscess  together,  if  the  situation  of  the  case  admit  ot 
the  practice.  ■  . 

But  abscesses  are  not  always  to  bit  opened  at  the 
most  depending  part.  The  distance  between  the  mat- 
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ler  and  the  skin  at  this  part  is  the  common  reason 
against  the  method.  If  an  abscess  is  rather  deeply  si- 
tuated, and  points  in  a  place  which  is  higher  than  where 
the  collection  lies,  il  is  proper  to  make  the  opening 
wheretheconicaleminence,or,asitistermed,  thejxnnt- 
ing,  appears.  Thus,  il  an  abscess  should  loim  in  the 
centre  of  the  breast,  and  point  at  the  uppermost  part, 
which  is  often  the  case,  it  would  be  impruper  to  cm 
through  the  lowfcr  half  of  the  mamma,  in  order  to 
make  a  passage  for  the  matter  in  that  direction.  Jf  an 
abscess  should  form  on  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  it 
would-  be  wrong  to  make  an  opening  through  the  sole 
of  the  foot  to  get  at  the  most  depending  part  of  the  ab- 
scess ;  lor  beside*  cutting  such  a  depth  of  sound  parts, 
a  great  many  useful  ones  would  be  destroyed. 

When  the  abscess  does  not  point  in  a  depending  si- 
tuation, as  in  the  instances  just  cited,  since  the  place 
where  the  matter  threatens  to  open  a  passage  is  likely 
to  be  the  future  opening,  and  this  situation  is  disad  vanr 
tageous  to  the  healing  of  the  deep  part  of  the  abscess, 
it  is  generally  best  to  let  the  collection  of  matter  first 
'burst  of  itself,  and  then  dilate  the  opening  as  freely  .as 
necessary.  By  allowing  abscesses  to  burst  spontane- 
ously, the  opening  is  not  so  apt  to  heal  as  if  made 
by  art,  and,  therefore,  is  better  in  such  situations. — 
{Hunter.) 

In  most  cases,  it  is  more  advantageous  even  to  cut 
Uuough  a  certain  thickness  of  parts,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a  depending  opening,  than  to  make  an  open- 
ing where  the  pointing  appears,  that  is,  where  theparts 
are  thinnest,  and  the  matter  nearest  the  surface.  This 
remark  is  highly  worthy  of  remembrance,  when  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  matter  at  the  depending 
place,  and  when  the  parts  to  be  divided  are  not  impor- 
tant ones.  Collections  of  matter  beneath  the  fas- 
cia; of  the  forearm  and  thigh  particularly  demand  at- 
tention to  this  direction,  as  they  commonly  point  where 
those  ligamentous  expansions  are  thinnest,  not  where 
the  matter  can  most  readily  escape. 

Abscesses  in  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  abdominis 
should  also  be  opened  in  a  low  situation. 


The  best  way  of  making  the  eschar  is  to  dip  the  end  of 
the  cauaic  in  water,  and  to  rub  it  on  the  part  till  the 
skin  becomes  blown.  The  active  substance  is  then  to 
be  immediately  washed  off  with  some  wet  tow  the 
plaster  is  to  be  removed,  and  an  emollient  poultice  an- 
|.]ied.  r 
In  almost  all  cases,  it  is  better  to  use  the  lancet  or 
double-edged  bistoury.  Either  of  these  instruments 
opens  the  abscess  at  once,  and  with  less  pain  than  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  caustic;  it  occasions  no  loss  of 
substance,  consequently  a  smaller  cicatrix;  and  by 
using  it  the  opening  may  be  made  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous direction,  and  of  the  exact  size  required. 


DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  OPENING  ABSCESSES. 

All  abscesses  will  naturally  burst  of  themselves,  un- 
less the  matter  be  absorbed,  and  in  general,  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  take  this  course.  There  are,  however 
as  I  have  already  explained,  particular  circumstances 
winch  require  an  early  opening;  hut,  when  the  skin 
over  the  abscess  is  very  thin,  it  is  not  of  so  much  con- 
sequence whether  the  case  be  permitted  to  burst  of  it- 
self, or  it  be  opened  by  the  surgeon. 

When  abscesses  are  large,  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
open  them  by  art,  whether  they  have  burst  of  them- 
selves or  not,  for  the  natural  opening  will  seldom  be 
sufficient  for  the  completion  of  a  cure;  and  although 
it  may  be  sufficient  for  the  free  discharge  of  the  matter, 
yet  these  abscesses  will  heat  much  more  readily  when 
a  free  opening  is  made  ;  for  the  thin  skin  over  the  ca- 
vity granulates  but  indifferently,  and  therefore  unites 
but  slowly  with  the  pans  underneath.— (Hunter.) 

Abscesses  may  be  opened  either  by  an  incision,  or  by 
making  an  eschar  wit  h  caustic.  To  the  latter  plan,  how- 
ever, many  urge  strong  objections :  the  use  of  caustic 
is  not  usually  attended  with  any  advantage  which  may 
not  be  obtained  by  a  simple  incision  ;  upon  a  tender  in- 
flamed part  it  gives  much  more  pain ;  it  is  more  slow  in 
its  effects;  and  the  surgeon  can  never  direct  the  ope- 
ration of  the  caustic  so  accurately  as  to  destroy  exactly 
the  parts  which  he  wishes,  and  no  more.  If  the  eschar 
be  not  made  deep  enough,  the  lancet  must,  after  all,  be 
used.  Caustic  also  leaves,  after  its  application,  a  dis- 
agreeable scar,  a  consideration  of  some  importance  in 
opening  abscesses  about  the  female  neck  or  face.  To 
these  numerous  objections  we  have  to  add,  that  Hie  es- 
char is  very  frequently  ten  or  twelve  tedious  days  in 
Vecnming  detached. 

When  there  is  a  redundance  of  skin,  or  when  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  it  thinned,  however,  an  opening  made 
with  caustic  will  answer,  perhaps,  as  well  as  an  inci- 
sion. The  application  of  caustic  may  also  sometimes 
be  advantageously  resorted  to  when  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  indolent  hardness  around  a  small  abscess. 

The  culx  cum  potassa,  or  the  potassa  alone  is  the 
best  caustic  for  opening  abscesses.  The  part  is'ftrst  to 
be  covered  with  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  has 
a  portion  cut  out  exactly  of  Die  same  figure  and  size 
as  the  opening  intended  to  be  made  in  the  abscess  1 


DRESSINGS  AFTER  OPENING  ABSCESSES. 

When  an  abscess  has  burst  of  itself,  and  it  is  unne 
cessary  -to  enlarge  the  opening,  the  only  thing  requisite 
is  to  keep  the  surrounding  parts  clean.  The  continu- 
ation of  the  same  kind  of  poultice  which  was  before 
used  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  practice  as  any ;  and  when 
the  tenderness  arising  from  the  inflammation  is  over, 
lint  and  a  pledget  may  be  made  use  of,  instead  of  the 
poultice. 

But  an  abscess  opened  by  -a  cutting  instrument  is 
both  a  wound  and  a  sore,  and  partakes  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  ,a  fresh  wound  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of 
the  parts  cut.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  something 
should  be  put  into  the  opening  to  keep  it  from  healing 
by  the  first  intention.  If  it  is  lint,  it  should  be  dipped 
in  some  salve,  which  will  answer  better  than  lint  alone, 
as  it  will  admit  of  being  taken  out  sooner.  This  is  ad- 
vantageous, because  such  sores  should  be  dressed  the 
next  day,  or,  at  latest,  on  the  second  day,  in  order  that 
the  pus  may  be  discharged  again.  When  the  cut  edges 
of  the  opening  have  suppurated,  which  will  be  in  a 
few  days,  the  future  dressings  may  be  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, for  nature  wilt  in  general  complete  the  cure. 

If  the  abscess  has  been  opened  with  caustic,  and  the 
slough  has  either  been  cut  out  or  separated  of  itself,  the 
case  is  to  be  regarded  altogether  as  a  suppurating  sore, 
and  dressed  accordingly. 

Perhaps  dry  lint  is  as  good  a  dressing  as  any,  till  the 
nature  of"  the  sore  is  known.  If  it  should  be  of  a  good 
kind,  the  same  dressing  may  be  continued ;  but  if  not 
then  it  must  be  dressed  accordingly.  Parts  which  a; 
first  appear  to  he  sound,  sometimes  assume  every  spe- 
cies of  disease,  whether  from  indolence,  from  irritabi- 
lity, from  scrofulous,  and  other  dispositions.  This  ten- 
dency to  disease  arises  in  some  cases  from  the  nature  of 
the  parts  affected,  as,  for  instance,  bone,  ligament,  &x 
— (Hunter.) 

[ndpech,  Chirurgie  Clinique,  t.  2,  p.  353,  el  sea.  In 
the  article  Suppuration,  I  have  explained  that  all  ab- 
scesses are  lined  by  a  cyst,  which  is  the  organ  by  which 
the  pus  is  secreted  and  absorbed,  and  also  bounded 
"  hls  ls  a  object,  on  which  Professor  Delpech  has  made 
some  correct  reflections.    In  all  cases,,  he  observes 
wherever  pus  is  formed  and  deposited,  whether  in' 
what  is  improperly  called  a  natural  cavity ;  in  what 
trulydeserves  this  name ;  in  some  unusual  space  formed 
in  the  substance  of  parts ;  or  on  the  surface  of  a  wound  • 
in  every  instance,  a  pseudo-membrane  is  found,  and  in 
none  are  the  parenchyma  of  organs  and  the  natural 
surfaces  in  contact  with  the  purulent  matter.  Bichat 
had  noticed  the  presence  of  the  pseudo-membrane  on 
the  surface  of  a  wound,  forming  the  layers  of  com- 
mon cellular  substance,  resisting  the  inflation  of  the 
part,  ami  the  injection  of  fluids  into  it;  but,  according 
to  Delpech,  he  did  not  mark  the  constant  connexion  be- 
tween this  accidental  organization  and  the  formation  of 
pus.    in  every  example,  the  true  organ  by  which  pus 
is  generated  seems  to  Delpech  to  be  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane, which  has  a  degree  of  organization  imparted  to 
it  by  the  suppurative  inflammation.    He  also  explains, 
tliat  it  is  not  till  ulcerated  surfaces  and  the  pleura  are 
covered  with  an  exudation  of  lymph,  that  pus  is  formed 
from  them,  and  that  when  the  matter  is  removed  the 
pseudo-membrane  is  seen.     Delpech  declares,  that  no 
collection  of  matter  is  ever  found  on  a  serous  mem- 
brane, without  the  iatter  being  completely  covered  by  a 
pseudo-membrane  of  more  or  less  thickness;  and  that, 
if  some  points  of  it  appear  naked,  or  only  coated  with 
a  very  thin  layer,  as  frequently  happens,  we  always 
find  flakes  of  pseudo  membrane  in  the  fluid,  either  en- 
tirely or  partially  detached.    Another  doctrine,  much 
extended  by  Delpeeh  beyond  the  limits  usually  giver* 
to  it,  is,  that  whenever  the  suppurative  pseudo-mem- 
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tirane  takes  place,  it  is  followed  by  a  shrinKing  and 
contraction  of  the  librous  tissue,  which  it  produces  m 
the  progress  of  the  cure.  To  this  principle  he  even 
refers  the  diminution  and  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the 
chest  alter  an  empyema,  that  has  been  cured,  and  not 
to  any  positive  changes,  the  result  of  the  dwindled  slate 
of  ihe  lungs. — Prcf]  .  , 

Consult  particularly  John  Hunter's  Treatise  on  tne 
Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds ;  a  wot  it 
in  which  more  interesting  knowledge,  respecting  ao- 
sr.esses  and  suppuration  is  contained,  than  in  any  other 
■ever  published.     See  also  Traite  de  la  Suppuration  de 
F.  Quesnay,  1749.   ./.  Orashuis,  A  Diss,  on  Svppura- 
lion,8vo.  Land.  1752.    Various  parts  of  theMemoires 
de  l.'Acadcmie  de  Cliirurgie.    J.  B.  Boyer,  De  Suppu- 
ratione  el  Curatione  hiflammationis  per  Suppurationem 
termmandie.    Monsp.  1766.    V  Encyclopedic  Methodi- 
„ue,  Partie  Chirurgicale,  article  Abcis.  Dissertations 
In  Inflammation  by  John  Burns,  1800.    Sir  E.  Homes 
Dissertation  on  the  Properties  of  Pus,  1/88;  and  his 
Pruct.  Qbs.  oil  Ulcers^d  edit.  1801.     James  Hendy, 
Essay  on  Glandular  Secretion,  containing  an  experi- 
mental Inquiry  into  the  Formation  of  Pus,  be.  8™. 
Land.  1775   JV.  Ruumayne,  De  Paris  Generations  8uo. 
Edin.  1780.    C.  Darwin's  Experiments,  establishing  a 
criterion  between  mucilaginous  and  purulent  matter, 
&c.  Litchfield,  1780.    P.  Clare,  Essay  on  Abscesses, 
Land.  1781.     Several  parts  of  Pott's  Chirurgical 
Works,  but   especially  his  Treatise  on  the  Fistula 
in  Ano.    T.  Brand,  Strictures  in  Vindication  of  some 
of  the  Doctrines  misrepresented  by  Mr.  Foot  in  his  two 
Pamphlets,  entitled,  "  Observations  upon  the  Mew  Opi- 
nions of  J.  Hunter,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Venereal,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Potfs  Plagiarisms,  and  Misinformation 
on  Pus,"  be  4(o.  Land.  1787.     Richter,  Anfangs- 
griinde  der  Wundarineykunst,  b.  1,  leap.  2.    Dr.  J. 
Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p  .30o,  SrC  Edin. 
1813  ;  a  work  in  which  a  profound  knowledge  of  medi- 
cal science,  and  of  surgery  in  particular,  is  every  where 
conspicuous.    J.  F.  Crevccmur,  De  Diagnosi  Puns  ; 
Longcharnps,  1793.    Pearson's  Principles  of  Surgenj, 
p.  34,  be.  edit.  2.    Lassus,  Pathologic  Chir.  1. 1,  p.  21, 
be.  be.  edit,  of  1809.     Seb.  J.  Brugmans,  De  Proge- 
nia, sive  Mediis  quibus  Natura  ulitur  in  creando  Pure, 
Svo.  Groningm,  1785.    Dr.  G.  Pearson's  Obs.  and  Ex- 
periments on  Pus,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans.  jor  \8U. 
C  J-  M.  Langenbeck,  Von  der  Behnndlung  der  Fiste}- 
gangc,  der  Schusscanale,  und  grosser  Filer  absonderu- 
<ler  mhlen.  in  Keue  Bibl.  fur  die  Chirurgie,  12tko. 
Hanover,  1817.     Also  his  JVosologie  der  Chirurg. 
Krankheiten,  2tcr  b.  GStting.  1823.     Gibson  s  Insti- 
tutes, be.  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  Philadelphia,  1824. 

SUKGERY,  or  CHIRURGEKY,  (from  X£ip,  the 
hand,  and  eoyov,  work),  has  been  sometimes  represented 
lo  he  that  branch  ofmedicine,  which  principally  eftecls 
the  cure  of  diseases  by  the  application  of  the  hand 
alone,  the  employment  of  instruments,  or  the  use  of 
topical  remedies.— (Encyclopedia  Methodique,  Partie 
Chir.  t.  1,  art.  Chirurgie.)  Such  definilion,  however, 
conveys  hut  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
most  useful  profession,  and,  as  applied  to  the  present 
stare  of  practice,  cannot  be  said  to  be  correct.  It  might 
indeed  be  applicable  to  that  short  unfavoured  period 
of  surgery,  some  centuries  ago,  when  its  practice  was 
denounced  by  the  Council  of  Tours,  as  unfit  lor  the 
hands  of  priests  and  men  of  literature,  and  when  the 
sur»eon  became  little  better  than  a  sort  of  professional 
servant  to  the  physician,  the  latter  alone  not  only  hav- 
ing the  sole  privilege  of  prescribing  infernal  medicines, 
biit  even  that  of  judging  and  directing  when  surgical 
operations  should  be  performed.  Then  the,  subordinate 
surgeon  was  only  called  upon  toexecute  with  his  knife, 
bis  hand,  dulies  which  the  more  exalted  physician 
„ot  choose  to  undertake;  and,  in  fact,  he  visited  the 
n'ltient  did  what  was  required  lo  he  done,  and  took  his 
of  the  case,  altogether  under  the  orders  of  his 
faster  In  modern  times,  however,  the  good  sense  cf 
mankind  has  discovered  that  surgery  is  deserving  of  an 
Y,r  rank  among  such  arts  as  ought  to  be  culli- 
e,,1t '  i i  VZ !  general  benefit  of  society  ;  that  .he  man 
V  i1 6  w  o hfmse  ?  accustomed  to  the  performance  of 
who  is  not  1 1   nseu  j„(|ge  of  their  safety  and 

operations  ea™**^'£ry  point  of  view,  the  surgi- 
necessity  ;  and  that  in  « >     j  r  d  i„Aepe„d. 

cal  practitioner  ue W  asm uct  wn„gelavo. 
ence  in  the  '  v  c   Hence,  the  surgeon  is  now 

S33Wfi8tf»  «  *  the  most  impor. 
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tant  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable.  Being 
o  longer  under  the  yoke  of  the  physician,  he  follow. 


the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  and  knowledge;  he 
prescribes  whatever  medicines  the  case  may  demand, 
internal  as  well  as  external  j  and  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  an  enlightened  age,  he  sees  his  profession  daily 
becoming  more  scientific,  more  respected,  and  mote  ex- 
tensively useful.  '  . 

Surgery,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  has  stated,  is  a  branch  of 
that  science  and  art  which  have  diseases  for  their  ob- 
ject. This  science,  considered  generally,  embraces  Hie 
physical  history  of  man.  It  investigates  the  construc- 
tion of  the  human  body,  and  its  living. actions ;  it  in- 
quires into  the  purposes  executed  by  each  part,  and  inlo 
the  general  results  of  their  combined  exertions ;  it  ob- 
serves the  human  organization  under  all  the  tarious 
modifications  impressed  on  it  by  surrounding  influences 
of  all  kinds;  and  it  draws  from  these  sources  the  rules 
for  preserving  health,  and  removing  disease.  The 
practical  application  of  these  rules  constitutes  the  ort 
of  healing,  or  rather  of  treating  disease  (for,  in  many 
cases,  we  are  unable  to  heal,  and  do  not  eveu  attempt 
if) ;  whilethe  assemblage  of  facts  and  reasonings  on 
wiiich  these  practical  proceedings  are^grounded  make 
up  the  science  of  medicine. 

By  some  writers,  physic  is  said  to  have  for  its  object 
the  treatment  of  internal,  surgery  that  of  external, 
diseases.  This  definilion,  however  good  and  plausible 
it  may  at  first  appear,  can  only  be  received  with  nu- 
merous exceptions  in  regard  to  modern  practice:  for 
instance,  the  psoas  abscess;  "Stone  in  the  bladder; 
polypi  and  scirrhus  of  the  uterus;  stricture  ol  tin 
oesophagus ;  an  extravasation  of  blood  within  the 
skull,  in  consequence  of  accidental  violence ;  are  uni- 
versally allowed  lo  be  strictly  surgical  cases ;  yet  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  call  these  disorders  external. 

As  Mr.  Lawrence  has  pertinently  observed,  "  Nature 
has  connected  the  outside  and  inside  so  closely,  that 
we  can  hardly  say  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
She  has  decreed  that  both  shall  obey  the  same  patho- 
logical laws ;  and  has  subjected  them  to  such  powerful 
mutual  influences,  that  we  cannot  stir  a  step  in  inves- 
tigating the  diseases  of  either,  without  reference  to  the 
other.  How  deep  would  the  domain  of  surgeryexlend 
according  to  this  view  ?  Half  an  inch  or  an  inch  1 
The  entrance  of  the  various  mucous  membranes  pre- 
sents a  series  of  puzzling  cases;  and  the  dislribntlon 
of  diseases  in  these  situations,  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  profession,  is  quite  capricious.  How 
far  is  the  surgeon  to  be  trusted  ?  He  is  allowed  to  take 
care  of  the  mouth.  Where  is  he  to  stop  1  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  fauces— in  the  pharynx-or  in  ihe  oeso- 
phagus? Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  throat 
from  syphilis  belong  to  the  surgeon;  catarrhal  afleCHpn 
of  the  same  membrane  to  the  physician.  Polypus  and 
ulceration  of  the  nasal  membrane  are  surgical ;  coryza 
is  medical.  The  affections  of  the  bones  ami  .!<>""- 
have  been  given  to  the  surgeon ;  yet  they.can  hardly 
be  called  external  parts.  In  hernia  and  R"e"n™' 
there  is  external  tumour;  but  it  is  produced  by  dis- 
placement or  disease  of  organs  that  are  quite  internal. 

"  When  we  look  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  disease, 
the  absurdity  of  the  distinctions  now  under  considera- 
tion is  still  more  apparent,  and  Ihe  inseparable  con- 
nexion  between  the  interior  and  exterior  of  our  frame 
more  obvious.  Internal  causes  produce  external  oil- 
ease,  as  we  see  in  erysipelas,  carbuncle,  nettle  ram, 
gout,  oedema  ;  while  external  agencies  affect  inwaro 
parts,  as  in  catarrhal  rheumatic  affecticms,  in  various 
inflammations  of  ihe  chest  and  abdomen."    .      .  . 

Others  have  defined  surgery  to  be  the  mechWiiMi 
part  of  physic,  "  quod  in  therapeia  mechanicum ;  wi'> 
although  this  has  obtained  the  assent  of  so  eminent* 
modem  surgeon  as  Richesand  of  Paris  (/)"*■  ** 
Sciences  Mt'dicules,  t.  5,  p.  85),  I  believe  few  on  tin* 
side  of  Ihe  water  will  he  of  his  opinion.  As  Mr.  J- 
Pearson  has  observed,  "  Many  ppople  have  hnaglneo, 
that  when  a  man  has  learned  the  art  of  dressjng  eo'Mi 
of  applying  bandages,  and  performing  operations  niin 
a  little  dexterity,  be  must  necessarily  I*  an  accom- 
plished surgeon.  If  a  conclusion  so  grossiand  fallacious 
had  been  confined  to  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  surgery  would  have  suffered  MM 
interruption  :  but  if  young  minds  are  directed  io  tli«w 
objects,  as  the  only  important  matters  upon  which  their 
faculties  are  to  be  exercised  ;  if  the  gross  informal*"1" 
of  sense  constitute  the  sum  of  their  knowledge ;  kw* 
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more  can  be  expected  from  such  a  mode  of  study  than 
servile  imitation,  or  daring  empiricism.    Indeed,  some 
•people  have  affected  to  oppose  surgery  as  an  art,  to 
medicine  as  a  science;  and  if  their  pretensions  were' 
jusily  founded,  the  former  would  certainly  be  degraded 
to  a  mere  mechanical  occupation.   But  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  comprehend  the  grounds  of  such  a  distinction. 
I  he  internal  and  external  parts  of  the  body  are  governed 
by  the  same  general  laws  during  a  state  of  health  ;  and 
Jt  an  internal  part  be  attacked  with  inflammation,  the 
appearances  and  effects  will  bear  a  great  similarity  to 
the  same  disease  situated  externally;  nor  are  the  indi- 
cations of  cure,  in  general,  materially  different.    If  by 
science,  therefore,  be  meant  '  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature,'  he  who  knows  what  is  known  of  the  order 
ynd  method  of  nature,  in  the  production,  progress,  and 
termination  of  surgical  diseases,  merits  as  justly  the 
title  of  a  scientifical  practitioner  as  the  well-educated 
physician.   The  practical  parts  of  physic  and  surgery 
are  very  frequently  disunited;  but  their  theory  and 
principles  are  indivisible,  since  they  truly  constitute 
one  and  the  same  science."—  (.Principles  of  Stirgerv. 
Preface.)  •  ' 

i  As  a  learned  Professor  notices,  the  limits  between 
physic  and  surgery  are  not  very  precisely  maiked,  and 
be  respective  functions  of  tin-  physician  and  surgeon 
ong  as  those  names  have  existed,  are  still  but  very 
inaccurately  defined.  "  The  most  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  symptoms, .progress,  and  termination  of 
the  various  morbid  affections  to  which  the  human  body 
is  liable,  must  be  sufficient  to  convince  every  unpre- 
judiced inquirer,  that  there  is  but  a  slight  foundation 
it  indeed  there  be  any,*)r  this  distinction  in  the  nature 
of  the  diseases  which  these  practitioners  are  required 
to  treat,  or  in  the  modes  *>f. treatment  by  which  the 
diseases  themselves  may  be  cured  or  relieved.  Expe- 
rience has  long  shown  that  the  use  of  internal  remedies 
is  not  only  required,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  diseases 
which  are  regarded  as  strictly  chirurgical,  but  also, 
thauhere  are  few  diseases  which  come  under  the  care 
of  the  physician,  in  which  morbid  affections,  requiring 
the  manual  aid  or  practical  skill  of  the  surgeon,  do  not 
frequently  occur.  ' 

"The  treatment  of  febrjle  and  internal  inflammatory 
diseases,  it  will  be  allowed,  belonss  exclusively  to  the 
province  of  the  physician,  wherever  the  distinction  be- 
tween physician  and  surgeon  has  been  introduced,  and 
s  rigidly  observed ;  yet,  in  some  species  of  fevers  and 
in  all  internal  inflammatory  diseases,  blood-letting  is 
often  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  remedy  that  isfre 
quired.  But  this  is  an  operation,  however  urgent  the 
necessity  for  it  be,  which  from  engagement  the  nhvsi 
can  cannot,  and  from  the  fear  of  degrading  ms  „r0. 
vince  of  the  profession  will  not,  perforin  Retention 
of  mine  not  unfrequently  takes  place  in  sympiomaUc 
febrile  diseases,  and  this  is  an  affection  which  does  not 
always  yield  to  the  use  of  internal  remedies ;  but it  is 

im.SS  !T    S0'  fr°*"  U,e  Painful  uneasiness  wh  e  t 
n mediately  excites,  as  well  as  from  the  danger  whic 
t  threatens  that  will  ,10t  admit  of  delay.    Whin  in 
ernal  remedies  therefore,  fail  in  relieving  ^patten" 

the  urine  must  be  speedily  drawn  off  by  meai.s  of  m 

suTfX  e  „nf lre  <  V!  bl;ldd«  must  necessarily  ei- 
Zie  not  ,,nr  f 1  wf  n-al  '"fla'nmatory affections termi- 
it  I  >Zen^Zt,y  'Vlle  f0r,nati0n  of  flllWs-  wJ»ch 
abscessed 11  ? Iet  outb?  a  chirurgical  operation ;  and 
w&^i?ir?^h"  o?™^'  a"d  ulcers  are  formed, 

i     rr  c?ed  wi  h  a'd  of,the  surgfton-  In  Patients 

'  i  .  '  I,  ™  .  Suvere  febrile  diseases,  from  being 
KS  of TUh0iheirbe(ls  »'  «ne  position,  some  of 

U      ni  l  ?S      ^  Up"n  wllich  they  rest.  occasion- 
■    . ■  .  disp„8ltlon  t0  mortif    Iarger'or  smaller 

Com ns 6""  and  *b  acent  cellular  membrane 
K»r«  .  V '.  aenai'ate  from  the  living  parts  and 
of  un'  ^  'in"'1'  Wl'ich  are  but  100  ofte»  1'ie  subject 
mmntJ^  ^M  Prac,ice-   To  in  tlle 

fi s cZ  , f  ,f"S  Spec,es  of  mortification,  from  its 

5  !-0  the  comPlete  separation  of  the 
•«i  parts,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  skin,  the  ar> 

mS3?*S?. Tlan&  -intemal  remedie*>  reti~ 

6  ,,      ?  of  chirurgical  skill  than  can -reasonably 
M»'<  led  in  those  who  make  a  profession  solely  of 

imi  l;nhaPPy'  therefore,  must  be  the  lot  of  that 
pauent  who,  m  circumstances  similar  to  those  which 
tnave described,  has  the  misfortune  to  have  for  his 
«oie  medical  attendant  a  physician  ignorant  of  surgery. 
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«  Eut  (continues  Professor  Thomson)  if  a  knowledge 
of  surgery  be  necessary  to  the  student  who  i°S 
practise  physic,  the  knowledge  of  physic,  on  the  othe? 
hand,  is  no  less  necessary  to  him  who  intends  to  devo£ 
his  attention  exclusively  to  the  profession  of  sureerv 
for,  indeed,  there  aie  tew  chirurgical  diseases,  which 
are  not,  in  some  period  or  another  of  their  existence 
accompanied  by  morbid  affections  of  the  same  nature 
with  those  which  fall  properly,  and  most  frequently 
under  the  care  of  the  physician.    It  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  mention,  as  examples  of  these  affections 
the  symptomatic  fever  which  attends  inflammation 
whether  this  affection  has  been  induced  by  external 
injury,  or  has  occurred  spontaneously  in  the  body  from 
internal  disease  ;  the  hectic  fever,  supervening  to  lone- 
continued  processes  of  suppuration  ;  the,febrile  state, 
hnd  other  morbid  affections,  which  are  sometimes 
brought  on  by  the  too  sudden  and  injudicious  use  of 
mercury;  bilious  fevers,  and  the  various  derangements 
of  the  digestive  organs,  which  are  sometimes  the  cause, 
and  at  other  times  the  consequence,  of  local  diseases  i 
the  nervous  affections,  such  as  apoplexy,  convulsions  '  '^ 
paralysis,  and  mania,  which  arise  not  unfrequentlv 
from  injuries  of  the  head ;  and  locked  jaw,  or  tetanus, 
which,  in  waim  climates  particularly,  is  so  very  liable 
to  be  induced  by  punctured  wounds.    These  are  mor- 
bid affections,  the  proper  study  and  treatment  of  which 
when  they  occur  without  local  injury,  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  physician,  rather  than  the  sun-eon-  but 
occurring  very  frequently,  as: they  do  in  chiru/gical 
diseases,  and  always  modifying  or  aggravating  the 
effects  of  these  diseases,  ignorance  of  their  nature 
relations,  and  modes  of  cure,  is  not  only  inexcusable 
but  highly  criminal  in  the  practitioner  who  ventures  to' 
undertake  their  treatment."-( Thomson's  .Lectures  on 
Inflammation,  Introduction.    Also,      R.  C.  Bollman 
Tentamen,  ostendens  Chirurgiarn  a  Medicina  hand 
impune  separari,  12m».  Rintel.  1803.) 

From  what  has  been  stated,  I  think  it  very  certain 
that  there  never  can  be  a  complete  and  scientific  divi- 
sion of  the  healing  art  into  physic  and  surgery  •  and 
that  all  attempts  to  distinguish  the  numerous  diseases 
and  injuries  of  the  human  body  into  medical  and 
surgical  cases  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  decided  bv 
custom  and  the  mutual  agreement  of  practitioners, 
consistent*"      ^  rU'eS  °r  piinciples  wnich  are  at  all 
Mr.  Lawrence  joins  all  the  most  judicious  practi- 
Uoners  in  believing,  that  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween surgery  and  physic  cannot  be  easily  traced  » 
and  he  considers  the  distinction  between  them  to  be 
a  mere  matter  of  arbitrary  usage.    He  employs  the 
word  surgery  m  its  common  acceptation;  understand- 
ing it  to  include,  1st,  Injuries  of  all  kinds  •  2dlv  The 
greater  part  of  external  and  local  complaints  ;'3dlv 
Such  internal  affections  as  produce  changes  recog- 
nisable externally;  for  example,  alterations  of  figure 
colour,  or  consistence ;  4thly,  All  cases  requiring  ex- 
ternal topical  treatment,  operations,  or  manual  pro- 
ceedings of  any  kind.   This  view  coincides  very  much 
with  the  catalogue  of  diseases  treated  of  in  the  present 
work  ;  yet,  such  is  the  difficulty  of  separating  surgery 
from  physic  by  any  general  definitions,  that  every  man 
ot  experience  will  immediately  recollect  various  excep- 
tions to  some  of  the  foregoing  principles  of  classification, 
lhus  ascites  or  dropsy,  which  is  an  internal  disease 
productive  of  change  of  figure,  and  often  requiring  an 
operation,  is  usually  regarded  as  a  medical  case. 
'  u\  I  e,j  fsl  Periods>  the  same  men  cultivated  the 
whole  field  of  medicine.   The  writings  of  Hippocrates, 
Galen  Celsus,  Paulus  jEgineta,  Albucasis,  &c.  prove 
that  the  Greeks,  Bomans,  andArabians  never  had  art 
idea  of  the  human  body  being  susceptible  of  only  two 
classes  of  diseases,  one  of  which  formed  the  province 
of  physic,  while  the  other  constituted  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct science,  called  surgery.    They  had  no  conception 
of  two  systems  of  pathology ;  one  applicable  to  the 
exterior,  the  other  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  body. 
Theyknew,  as  well  as  the  best-informed  practitioners 
of  the  present  day,  that  though  each  organ  has  its  par- 
ticular function  to  perform,  its  office  is  not  independent 
of,  but  closely  connected  with  the  use  and  perfect  state 
of  other  organs.    Hence,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  has  noticed, 
the  expression  of  Hippocrates  is  perfectly  correct: 
u' Labor  unus ;  consentientia  omnia.11 

The  numerous  individual  organs  which  make  up 
the  human  body  although  various  in  structure  and 
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office,  are  all  intimately  connected  and  mutually  de- 
pendent.  They  are  merely  subordinate  parts  ot  one 
great  machine ;  and  tliey  all  concur,  each  in  its  own 
way,  in  producing  one  general  result,— the.  lite  ot  trie 
individual.    All  the  leading  arrangements  are  ca  cu- 
lated  to  give  a  character  of  unity  to  the  organization 
and  living  actions  of  our  frame    There  is  a  ctmm>o.. 
source  of  nutrition  for  the  whole  body  ;  a  single  ce ntie 
of  circulation  ;  a  common  place  of  union  for  a  ^ 
tion8  and  volitions,  for  nervous  energy  of  whatever 
kind.    The  various  organs  are  not  only  intimately 
connected  by  the  share  which  they  severally  take  in 
execu  ing  associated  and  mutually  dependent  functions, 
they  act  and  re-act  on  each  other,  often  very  power- 
fully by  those  mysterious,  or  at  least  hitherto  unknown, 
Slices  which  we  call  sympathies.   As  the  animal 
machine,  although  complicated  in  structure,  is  single ; 
and  as  its  living  motions,  although  numerous  and  in- 
dicate, form  one  indivisible  series,  so  a  similar  con 
nexion  runs  through  those  changes  of  structure  and 
functions,  which  constitute  disease.   Hence,  there  is 
one  anatomy  and  physiology;  and.  there  can  be  only 
one  vauJogy.-lLawrence.)     All  the  above-men- 
tioned ancient  writers  treat  successively  of  fevers 
fractures,  wounds,  and  nervous  diseases;  and  none  ot 
them  appear  to  have  supposed,  that  there  could  be  any 
disorders  which  really  deserved  to  be  ca  led  external, 
and  others  internal.    Nor  was  it  unttl  the  middle  of 
"the  twelfth  century,  when  the  clergy  were  restrained 
from  undertaking  any  bloody  operation,  that  surgery 
was  rejected  from  the  universities,  under  the  empty 
pretext,  "  Ecclesia  abhorret  a  sanguine,    often  ex- 
pressed in  its  decrees,  as  Professor  Thomson  well  ob- 
serves, but  never  acted  upon,  except  in  this  instance, 
bv  the  church  of  Rome.    It  is  to  this  epoch  that  we 
must  refer  the  artificial  separation  of  physic  from  sur- 
gery the  latter  being  abandoned  to  the  laity,  who  in 
those  ages  of  barbarism  were  totally  illiterate. 

It  is  an  observation  made  by  the  celebrated  Bichat, 
that  two  things  are  essentially  necessary  to  form  a 
great  surgeon  ;  viz.  genius  and  experience.  One  traces 
for  him  the  way;  the  other  rectifies  it;  both  recipro- 
cally assist  in  forming  him.  Without  experience  ge- 
nius would  be  unprofitably  fertile  ;  without  genius  ex- 
perience would  only  be  a  barren  advantage  to  him.— 
((Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault.  par  Bichat,  t.  I,  Disc.ours 
Prelim.)  Out  of  the  large  number  of  hospital  surgeons 
who  are  to  be  met  wilh  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
and  who  enjoy  ample  opportunities  of  profiting  by  the 
lessons  of  experience,  how  few  distinguish  themselves 
or  ever  contribute  a  mite  to  the  improvement  of  their 
profession  !  Opportunity  without  talents  and  an  apt- 
ness to  take  advantage  of  it,  is  not  of  more  use  than 
light  to  a  blind  man.  On  the  other  hand,  splendid 
abilities  without  experience  can  never  be  enough  to 
make  a  consummate  surgeon,  any  more  than  a  man 
with  the  greatest  genius  for  painting  can  excel  in  his 
particular  art,  without  having  examined  and  studied 
the  real  objects  which  he  wishes  to  delineate.  In  short, 
as  a  sensible  writer  has  remarked,  "  Les  grands  chi- 
rnrgiens  sont  aussi  rarrs,  que  le  genie,  le  savoir,  et  le. 
talens."—{Meni.  dc  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  1,  Prcf.  p.  41, 

edit,  limo.)  .  .  ... 

The  description  of  the  qualities  which  a  surgeon 
ought  to  possess,  as  given  by  Celsns,  is  excellent  as  (ar 
it  »oes.  A  surgeon,  says  he,  should  be  young,  or  at 
any  rate  not  very  old ;  his  hand  should  be  firm,  and 
steady,  and  never  shake  :  he  should  be  able  to  use  his 
left  hand  with  as  much  dexterity  as  his  right ;  his  sight 
shou'd  be  acute  and  clear  ;  his  mind  intrepid  and  piti- 
less so  that  when  he  is  en-aged  in  doing  any  thing  to  a 
patient  he  may  not  hurry,  nor  cut  le^s  than  he  ought, 
but  finish  the  operation  just  as  if  the  cues  of  the  patient 
made  no  impression  uponhiin.— (./*.  C.  CelsiMed.  Prtef. 

"Vrhe^iollowing  judicious  discrimination  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Professor  Godman,  and  does  honour  to 
his  head  and  heart. 

«  The  difference  between  a  surgeon  and  a  mere  ope- 
rator may  be  estimated  by  contrasting  tlrftm.  The  star- 
reon  inquire?  into  the  causes  and  removes  the  consc- 
iences of  constitutional  or  local  disease ;  the  operator 
Squires  into  the  willingness  of  his  patient  to  submit, 
and  resorts  to  the  knife".  The  surgeon  rehes  on  the 
restoration  of  the  healthy  actions  by -regimen  and  me- 
dicine; the  operator  relies  on  himself,  and  ™«  f  [te 
diseased  part.   The  surgeon,  reflecting  on  the  comfort 


and  feelings  of  his  patient,  uniformly  endeavour*  to 
save  him  lioin  pain  and  deformity;  the  operator  era 
siders  his  own  immediate  advantage  and  the  notoriety 
he  may  acquire,  regardless  of  other  consideration!!. 
The  surgeon  reluctantly  decides  on  the  employment  of 
instruments;  the  operator  delays  no  longer  than  loglve 
his  knife  a  keen  edge.  The  surgeon  is  governed  by 
the  principles  of  the  science  ;  the  operator  most  gene- 
rally by  the  principle  of  interest;  one  is  distinguished 
by  the  numbers  he  has  saved  from  mutilation  and  re- 
stored to  usefulness;  the  other  by  the  number  of  crip- 
ples he  has  successfully  -  made.  The  surgeon  is  an 
honour  to  his  profession  and  a  benefactor  or  mankind; 
the  mere  operator  renders  the  profession  odious,  and  it 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  to  which  mankind,  among 
their  manifold  miseries,  are  exposed."— Reese.] 

By  the  word  "  immisericors,"  as  Richeiand  has  un- 
served {Nosogr.  Chir.'tom.  1,  jr.  42,  Edit.  2),  Celsus 
did  not  mean  that  a  surgeon  ought  to  be  quite  insen- 
sible to  pity ;  but  that  during  the  performance  of  an 
operation  this  passion  should  not  influence  liim,  us  all- 
emotion  would  then  be  mere  weakness.  This  undis- 
turbed coolness,  which  is  still  more  rare  than  skill,  is 
the  most  valuable  quality  in  the  practice  of  surgery. 
Dexterity  may  be  acquired  by  exercise;  but  firmness  of 
mind  is  a  gift  of  nature.  Haller,'to  whom  nature  was 
so  bountiful  in  other  respects,  was  denied  this  quality, 
as  he  candidly  confesses.  "  Although  (says  he)  I  have 
taught  surgery  seventeen  years,  and  exhibited  the  most 
difficult  operations  upon  the  dead  body,  I  have  never 
ventured  to  apply  a  cutting  instrument  to  a  living  sub- 
ject, through  a  fear  of  giving  too  much  pain."— (BiM 
Chir.  1775,  vol.  2.)  '      "         .  . "  •  .  ... 

Surgery  may  boast  of  having  had  an  origin  that  wel. 
deserves  to  be  called  noble ;  for  the  earliest  practice  of 
it  arose  from  the  most  generous  sentiment  which  na- 
ture has  implanted  in  the  heart'of  man,  viz.  trom  that 
sympathetic  benevolence  which  leads  us  to  pity  (lie 
misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  others,  and  inspires  us 
with  an  anxious  desire  to  alleviate  them.  He  who 
first  saw  his  fellow-creatures  suffer,  could  not  fail  to 
participate  in  the  pain,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
means  of  affording  relief.  Opportunities  of  exercising 
this  useful  inclination  were  never  wanting.  In  the 
first  a<*es  of  the  world,  man  in  his  destitute  state  wna 
undeAhe  necessity  of  earning,  by  force  or  stratagem,  a 
subsistence  which  was  always  uncertain  ;  and  in  the 
c6mbats,  into  which  this  sort  of  life  drew  him,  he  fre- 
quently met  with  wounds  and  other  injuries.  Wher- 
ever the  chase  was  in  vogue  as  a  means  of  livelihood  or 
amusement;  wherever  broils  and  contests  occasionally 
arose ;  and  man  was  the  same  animal  he  now  is,  liable 
to  various  diseases  and  accidental  hurts ;  there  must 
have  existed  a  necessity  for  surgeiy:  nor  can  there  he 
a  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this  valuable  practice  is  as 
ancient  as  the  exposure  of  mankind  to  several  of  he- 
same  kinds  of  injuries  as  befall  the  human  race  at  the 
present  day.  At  length,  wars  became  more  fren  nit 
and  extensive:  wounds  were  consequently  njulllpWI, 
■and  the  necessity  for  surgical  assistance  was  increased, 
and  its  value  enhanced.  „    .   ,  ,     ,»;„:„„  mrf 

Among  the  ancients,  the  profession  of  medicine  and 
surgery  constituted  a  sacred  kind  of  occupation  and 
the  practice  of  it  belonged  only  to  privileged  penoW 
Wulapius  was  the  son  of  Apollo  Id  the  »;«»'".  "« 
highest  princes  gloried  in  dressing  the  wounds  of  tl n«e 
who  had  fought  ttfe  battles  of  their  cooMry.  Among 
the  Grecians,  Fodalirius,  Chiron,  and  "g 
not  only  distinguished  for  their  valour,  but  also To  ll  Mr 
skill  in  surgery,  as  we  learn  from  the  poem  of  mc  im- 
mortal Homer  The  value  which  was  placed  upon  the 
services  of  Machaon  by  the  Grecian  army,  may  »eii 
be  conceived  from  the  anxiety,  which  it  evinced  t  >  na>e 
Mm  properly  taken  care  of  when  he  was  wounded  in 
the  shoulder  wilh  a  dart.  O  Nestor,  pr.de  of  Greece 
(cries  Idomeneus),  mount,  mount  upon  thy  cnanm. 
and  let  Machaon  mount  with  thee!  Hasten  with  nmi 
to  ottr  ships:  for  a  warrior  who  knows,  as  lie  (to*, 
how  to  rcieve  pain  and  cure  wounds,  ishimscll worm 
a  thousand  other  heroes.'-'— (See  Hiad.hb.  »■)  "r 
pocrales  was  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Greece:  M  no- 
bly refused -all  the  rich  offers  of  several  kings,  entriues 
of  his  country,  to  entice  liim  into  their  service •  ana, ju 
particular,  he  disdained  to  accept  those  ol  AerJ«, 
whom-he  regarded  as  a  barbarian.  . 

It  is  in  'he  immortal  poems  of  the  Iliad  and  uuyr 
sey,  that  we  find  the  only  certain  traditions  respecting 
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the  state  of  the  art  before  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
publics of  Greece,  and  even  until  the  time  of  thePelo- 
ponnesian  war.  There  it  appears,  that  surgery  was  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  Hie  treatment  of  wouhds,.  and 
-»hat  the  imaginary  power  of  enchantment  was  joined 
with  the  use  of  topical  applications. 

In  the  cures  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  intervention  of  a  supernatural 
power  is  always  combined  with  what  is  within  the 
scope  of  human  possibility.    The  same  character 
evinces  itself  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  in  every  nation. 
I  he  priests  of  India,  the  physicians  of  China  and  Ja- 
pan, and  the  jugglers  of  the  savage  or  half  civilized 
tribes  of  the  old  and  new  continents,  constantly  asso- 
ciate with  drugs  and  manual  operations  certain  myste- 
rious p/actices,  upon  which  they  especially  rely  for  the 
cure  of  their  patients.    Such  was  also,  no  doubt,  the 
character  of  the  utfedicine  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  re- 
mote times,  previous  to  the  invention  of  the  alphabet 
and  upon  which  so  very  little  light  is  now  thrown  ' 
Jt  is  curious,  however,  to  find,  from  some  late  ob- 
servations made  by  the  men  of  science  who  accompa- 
nied the  French  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798,  that 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes  there  are  docu- 
ments which  fully  prove  that  surgery,  m  the  early 
times  of  the  Egyptians,  had  made  a  degree  of  progress 
ot  which  few  of  the  moderns  have  any  conception.  It 
is  noticed  by  Larrey,  that  when  the  celebrated  French 
O-eneral  Dessaix  had  driven  the  Mamelukes  beyond  the 
Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  Commission  of  Arts  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  monuments  of  the  famous 
1  hebes,  and  the  renowned  temples  of  Tentyra  Kar- 
nack,  MedynetAbou,  and  Luxor,  the  remains  of  which 
still  display  their  ancient  magnificence.   It  is  upon  the 
ceilings  and  walls  of  these  temples  that  basso-relievos 
are  seen,  representing  limbs  that  had  been  cut  off  with' 
instruments  very  analogous  to  those  which  are  em- 
ployedat  the  present  day  for  amputations.   The  same 
instruments  are  again,  observed  in  the  hieroglyphics 
and  vestiges  of  other  surgical  operations  may  be  triced! 
proving  that,  in  these  remote  periods,  surgery  had  made 
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Celsus  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  T* 
berius,  and  Caligula.   Heappears  never  to  have  prac 
used  the  heaiing  art,  on  which,  however,  lie  has  written 
with  much  precision,  elegance,  and  perspicuity  His 
work  is  the  more  precious,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only- 
one,  which  gives  us  information  with  regard  to  the 
progress  of  surgery  in  the  long  interval  between  Hir> 
pocrates  and  himself.    The  last  four  books,  and  espe- 
cially the  seventh  and  eighth,  are  exclusively  allotted 
to  surgical  matter.   The  style  of  Celsus  is  so  elegant 
that  he  has  generally  been  regarded  quite  as  the  Cicerw 
ot  medical  writers,  and  long  enjoyed  high  reputation; 
in  .the  schools:   His  surgery  Was  entirely  that, of  the 
Greeks,  notwithstanding  he  wrote  at, Rome:  for,  ir» 
that  capital  of  the  world,  physic  was 'then  professed! 
only  by  persons  who 'had  either,  come  from  Greece,  or 
had  received  instruction  in  the  celebrated  schools  of 
this  native  soil  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 
•  Let  us  pass  over  the  interval  which  separates  Celsus 
and  Galen.  This  latter  was  born  at  Pergamus  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  where  he  practised  surgery  and  phy- 
sic about  the  year  165  of  the  Christian  era.-(Gilen* 
Opera  Omnia,  1521,  edit.  Mdi,  5  vols,  in  fol.)  These 
two  sciences  were  at  that  time  still  united,  or  rather 
the  possibility  of  completely  dividing- them  had  never 
been  conceived ;  and  though  some  writers  of  much  ear- 
lier date  speak  of  the  division  of  physic  into  dietetical, 
chirurgical,  and  pharmaceutical,  no  such  distinction 
was  followed  in  practice.  AsGaleri  had  been  a  surgeon 
or  more  probably  a  general  practitioner,  at  Pergamus  he 
continued  the  same  profession  at  Rome ;  but,  being- 
soon  attracted  by  the  predominating  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  to  studies  which  more  easily  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  systems  and  dazzling  specula 
tions  of  philosophical  sects,  tie  afterward  "neglected  ' 
surgery,  which  strictly  rejects  them.    His  writings 
prove,  however,  that  he  did  not  abandon  it  entirely 
is  commentaries  on  the  treatise  of  Hippocrates,  De 
ujjicina  Medici,  and  his  essay  on  bandages,  and  the 
manner  of  applying  them,  show  that  he  was  well 
vi-rs.-d  even  in.lh«  minor  ifotaii*  r.r  .i„.  ra.-u... 


^   BLicm,c  n  my  arose. 

Hippocrates,  born  m  the  islanh"  of  Cos,  four  hundred 
and  sixty  years  before  the  common  era,  collected  the 
observations  of  his  predecessors,  added  the  results  of 
/lis  own  experience,  and  composed  his  first  treatises 
in  the  hands  of  this  great  genius,  medicine  and  surgery 
Hid  not  make  equal  progress.   The  former  reached  a 
nigh  degree  of  glory.  Hippocrates  drew  up  the  history 
ot  acute  diseases  in  so  masterly  a  style,  that  twenty 
past  centuries  have  hardly  found  occasion  to  add  any 
thing  to  the  performance.   But  surgery  was  far  from 
attaining  the  same  degree  of  perfection.   The  religious 
veneration  for  the  asylums  of  the  dead,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  dissecting  the  human  body,  formed  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  study  of  anatomy.    An  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  animals  re- 
puted to  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  man,  could 
only  furnish  venturesome  conjectures  or  false  infer- 
ences. These  crrcumscrrbed  notions  sufficed  for"  the 
study  of  acute  diseases.   In  these  cases,  the  attentive 
Observation  of  strongly  marked  symptoms,  and  the  idea 
ot  the  operation  of  a  Salutary  principle,  derived  from 
remarking  the  regular  succession  of  such  symptoms, 
and  their  frequently  beneficial  termination,  enlightened 
the  physician  in  the  employment  of  curative  means- 
while  surgery  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  anatomy 
was  too  long  kept  hack  in  an  infant  slate.  Whatever 
praises  may  have  been  bestowed  on  those  parts  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates  particularly  relating  to  surgery, 
and  which  amount  to  six  in  number  (dc  officina  medid 
defracturis;  de  capitis  mlneribus ;  de  artir.ulis  vel 
W»v  de  ulceribus  -  de  fistulis),  when  compared 
with  his  olher  acknowledged  legitimate  writing  thev 
appear  only  as  the  rough  sketches  of' a  picture  bv  a 
great  master.  * 
Excepting  the  fragments  collected  or  cited  by  Galen 
we  possess  no  work  written  by  any  of  the  successors  of 
Hippocrates  until  the  period  of  Celsus ;  which  leaves  a 
barren  interval  of  almost  four  centuries.   In  this  space 
lived  Erasistratus,  as  well  as  Herophilns,  celebrated  for 
the  sects  which  they  established,  and  particularly  for 
having  been  the  first  who  studied  anatomy  upon  the 
human  body,  ,  "lc 


which  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  flames  that  destroyed  the 
I  emple  of  Peace  and  several  other  edifices  in  the  reign 
of  Commodus.  b 

To  Galen  succeeded  the  compiler  Oribasius,  CEtius 
°iL  J£  '  a  Physlciari  who  lived  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  and  Paulus 
Agineta,  so  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  though, 
he  perused  at  Rome  and  Alexandria.  •  Paulus  col- 
lected into  one  work,  stiH  justly  esteemed,  all,  the  irn^ 
provements  which  bad  been  made  in  surgery  down  to 
his  own  lime.  He  concludes  the  series  of  Greek  and 
lioman  physicians,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
last  of  the  ancienls,  unless  it  be  wished  to  let  the  Ara 
bians  have  a  share  in  the  honours  of  antiquity.  11  He 
appears,"  says  Portal,  K  to  be  one  of  those  unfortunate 
writers  to  whom  posterity  has  not  done  justice.  It 
seems  as  if  he  had  been  decried  without  having  been: 
read;  tor  if  pains  had  been  taken  to  examine  his 
works,  he  would  neither  have  been  regarded  as  a  mere- 
copyist,  nor  been  called  the  '  ape  of  Galen,'  with  whom 
he  does  not  always  coincide.  Nay,  in  some  places,  he 
ventures^to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates.  He 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  an- 
cients;  and  when  he  agrees  with  or  differs  frotmthem* 
1  fr°™  a,sPj'  it  of  contradiction,  but  be«Wf»thffl 
Xa^dWfnChhi,ed  hinV°  one  side  or  tteTthev 
PZat  L  /  1™  Woei1-foanded-"-(p«'rta'>  Hist, 
l  Jlnat.frc.  t.  I, p.  123.)  All  now  agree,  that  surgery 
mnuch  mdebted  to  hin,.-(See 

^■fnetf  Meritism  Medicinam  imprimis  que  Chirur- 
l,Z\tfuGbtt;  V76a>  Afterward,  the  downfall  of 
surge  y  followed  that  of  all  the  other  sciences,  and 
from  the  capture  of  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens  under 
•flmrou,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  641,  until  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  nothing  prevailed  but  the  dark  clouds  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  The  Arabians,  who  be- 
came masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire 
dug  up  the  Greek  manuscripts  which  lay  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  the  libraries;  translated  them;  appropri- 
ated to  themselves  the  doctrines  which  they  contained  - 
impoverished  them  by  additions;  and  transmitted  tni 
posterity  only  enormous  compilations.    In  a  word. 
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such  are  the  treatises  of  Rhazes,  Hali- Abbas,  Avicenna, 
Averrhoes,  and  Albucasis,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Arabian  authors.  Inventors  of  a  prodigious  number 
of  instruments  and  machines,  they  appear  to  have  cal- 
culated the  efficacy  of  surgery  by  the  richness  ot  us 
arsenals,  and  to  have  been  more  anxious  to  inspire 
terror  than  confidence.  As  an  instance  of  the  cruelty 
of  their  methods,  I  shall  merely  notice,  that  in  ordei 
to  stop  the  bleeding  after  amputation,  they  plunged  tlie 
stump  in  boiling  pitch. 

The  fate  of  medicine  was  not  more  fortunate,  in 
vain  the  school  of  Salernum,  founded  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  made  some  attempts  to  revive 
i  its  splendour.  As  a  modern  writer  observes,  medical 
science,  seated  on  the  same*enches  where  the  aoctrine 
of  Aristotle  accommodated  to  religious  opinions,  was 
the  subject  of  endless  controversies,  imbibed,  as  it 
were  by  contagion,  the  argumentative  and  sophistical 
mania;  and  became  enveloped  in  the  dark  hypotheses 
of  scholastic  absurdity.— {Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir. 
1. 1.  ed.  2.)  ,  .  < 

The  universal  ignorance  (continues  this  author), 
the  pretended  horror  of  blood,  the  dogma  of  a  religion 
which  shed  it  in  torrents  for  useless  quarrels,  an  ex- 
clusive relish  for  the  subtleties  of  the  schools  and  spe- 
culative theories,  are  circumstances  farther  explaining 
the  profound  darkness  Which  followed  these  empty 
labours.    About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
(1163),  the  Council  of  Tours  prohibited  the  clergy, 
who  then  shared  with  the  .Tews  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  Christian  Europe,  from  under- 
taking any  bloody  operation.   It  is  to  this  epoch  that 
the  true  separation  of  medicine  from  surgery  must  be 
referred.    The  latter  was  abandoned  to  the  laity,  the 
generality  of  whom,  in  those  ages  of  barbarism,  were 
entirely  destitute  of  education.   The  priests,  however, 
still  retained  that  portion  of  the  art  which  abstained 
from  the  effusion  of  blood.   Roger  Rolandus,  Bruno, 
Gulielmus  de  Salicelus,  Lanfranc,  Gordon,  and  Guy 
de  Chauliac  confined  themselves  to  commentaries  on 
the  Arabians;  and,  if  the  latter  author  be  excepted, 
they  all  disgraced  surgery  by  reducing  it  nearly  to  the 
mere  business  of  applying  ointments  and  posters.  Guy 
de  Chauliac,  however,  the  last  of  the  Arabians,  is  to 
be  honourably  excluded  from  suth  animadversion. 
His  work  written  at  Avignon,  in  1363,  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Urban  the  Fifth,  to  whom  he  was  physician, 
continued  to  be,  for  a  long  while,  the  only  classical 
boojs  in  the  schools.   It  may  be  observed,  that  as  he 
imitated  in  every  respect  the  other  Arabian  physicians, 
and  like  them  thought  that  it  did  not  become  a  priest 
to  deviate  from  the  austerity  of  his  profession,  he  has 
passed  over  in  silence  the  diseases  of  women. 

At  length,  Antonio  Beneveni,  a  physician  of  Flo 
rence,  began  to  insist  upon  a  truth  of  the  highest  jm 
portance  to  the  .extension  of  surgical  knowledge,  viz. 
that  the  compilations  of  the  ancients  and  Arabians 
ought  to  be  relinquished  for  the  observation  of  nature. 
'  — (De  abditis  Rerum  Causis,  Florent.  1507,  4to.)  A 
new  era  now  began.  The  moderns  were  convinced, 
that  by  treading  servilely  in  the  footsteps  of  their  pre- 
decessors, they  should  never  even  equal,  much  less 
surpass  them.  The  labours  of  Vesalius  also  gave 
birth  to  anatomy,  illuminated  by  which  science  sur- 
gery put  on  quite  a  different  appearance  in  the  hands 
pf  Ambroise  Pare,  the  first  and  most  eminent  of  the 
ancient  French  surgeons.  For  the  credit  of  Italy, 
^however,  ft  should  be  recorded,  that  the  sensible  writ- 
ings published  in  that  country  prior  to  the  time  of 
fare  had  the  greatest  influence  in  creating  a  due  sense 
ve  >h<.  valine  and  in^ortance  of  surgery,  and  in  dis- 
posing men  of  talents  au.d  education  to  cultivate  it  as 
» liberal  profession.  , '  _ "  „. 

Obe'-ing  the  dictates  of  his  genius,  Pare  either  com 
V.  V  „„.i,nr(tv'  lb  yield  to  observation,  or  endea 
pe,led  autl  orky    o  J  How         i„s  superior 

voured  to  lec jgnorant,  the  jealous,  and  the 
me,;!tS00?  Sst  him  -  he  became  the  object  of  a 
malignant  against  nun  ,  .  discoveries  were  repre- 
bitter  persecut  on  and m i  ^  t|)e  ^  ,f 
sented  as  a  crime.  A'tnoug  blood-vessels, 
not  the  inventor o ^  ^Xs  ComPllled  him  to  make 
the  power  of  llISPeI^"G"leni  and  alter  his  text,  in 
imperfect  *™!^  *™£ 2^  0t  the  ancients,  of  the 

USTS^  5K  and  H^'the  fetf  of 


France,  Pare  practised  his  profession  in  varioui  plate*, 
followed  the  French  armies  into  Italy,  and  acquired 
such  esteem,  that  his  mere  presence  in  a  besieged  town 
\f  as  enough  to  reanimate  the  troops  employed  for  ilk 
defence.  In  the  execrable  night  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
his  reputation  saved  his  life.  As  he  was  of  the  re« 
formed  religion,  he  would  not  have  escaped  the  mat 
sacre,  had  not  Charles  the  Ninth  himself  undertuken 
to  protect  him.-  The  historians^of  those  days  (Mem. 
de  Sully)  have  preserved  the  remembrance  of  (his  ex- 
ception, so  honourable  to  him  who  was  the  object  of 
it ;  but  which  should  not  diminish  the  just  horror  which 
the  memory  of  the  most  weak  and  cruel  tyrant  must 
ever  inspire.  "  II  n'en  voulut  jamais  sauver  aucun 
(says  Br.antome)  sinon  maistre  Ambroise  Pare,  son 
premier  chirurgien,  et  le  premier  de  la  Chretienneie; 
el  1'envo^a  querir  et  venir  le  soir  dans  sti  chambre  et 
sarderobe,  lui  commandant  de  n'en  bouger ;  et  tlisa.ii 
qu'il  n'elait  raisonnahle  qu'un  qui  pnuvail  servir  a 
tout  un  petit  inonde;,  fut  ainsi  massacre." 

Ambroise' Pare"was  not  content,ilike  his  predeces- 
sors, with  exercising  his  art  with  reputation ;  he  did 
not  follow  the  example  of  the  Quatre-Maltres  of  Pi- 
tard,  so  justly  celebrated  for  having  composed  the  first 
statutes  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  Paris,  in  the 
rei"n  of  St.  Lewis,  whom  he  had  attended  in  his  ex- 
cursions to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  of  several  other  sur- 
geons,  the  ft  uits  of  whose  experience  were  lost  to  their 
successors :  lie  transmitted  the  result  of  his  own  ex- 
perience in  a  work  that  is  immortal.— (See  (Entires 
d' Ambroise  Pare,  Conseiller  4t  premier  Chirurgien  dy. 
Rot, '  diifisees  en  28  livres,  in  folio,  edit.  Mo.  Paris, 
1535.) 

His  writings,  so  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  num- 
ber of  facts  in  them,  are  eminently  distinguished  from 
all  those  of  his  time,  inasmuch  as  the  ancients  are  not 
looked  up  to  in  them  with  superstitious  blindness. 
Freed  from  the  yoke  of  authority,  he  submitted  every 
•thing  to  the  test  of  observation,  and  acknowledged 
experience  alone  as  his  guide.  The  French  writers 
are  with  reason  proud  of  their  countryman  Pare  to 
this  day:  they  allege,  that  he  must  ever  hold  among 
surgeons  the  same  place  that  Hippocrates  occupies 
among  physicians.  Nay,  they  add,  that  perhaps  none 
of  the  ancients  or  moderns,  are  worthy  of  being  coin- 
pared  With  him.— (Riclierand,  Jfosagr.  Ckirurg.  t.  li 
After  the  death  of  this  great  man,  surgery,  which 
owed  its  advancement  to  him,  continued  stationary, 
and  even  took  a  retrograde  course.  This  circumstance 
is  altogether  ascribable  to  the  contemptible  state  into 
which  those  who  professed  the  art  fell,  after  being 
united  to  the  barbers  by  the  most  disgraceful  assocl- 

atpigrai,  the  successor  of  Ambroise  Tare,  was  far  from 
being  an  adequate  substitute  for  him.  A  spiritless 
copier  of  his  master,  he  abridged  his  surgery  ma  Latin 
work,  where  the  unaffected  graces  of  the  original,  the 
sincerity,  and  the  ineffable  charm,  inseparable  from 
all  productions  of  genius,  entirely  disappeared.  He 
received,  however,  equal  praise  from  his  contempora- 
ries ;  doubtless,  because  he  filled  a  high  situation :  but, 
as  Richerand  remarks,  his  name,  which  is  to  day  al- 
most forgotten,  proves  sufficiently  that  dignities  do  not 
constitute  glory.  •  ^ 

Rousset  and  GuUIemeau  distinguished  themsmes. 
however,  in  the  art  of  midwifery ;  while  Coviliara 
Cabrol,  and  Habicot  enriched  surgery  with  a  great 
number  of  curious  observations.— (See  Obs.  omr. 
pleines  de  Remarques  curinises/Lyov,  IMS,  tn  ow. 
Alphabet  Anatomi que,  Geniw,\m,  inito.  Semaxnt 
Anatomique  i  Question  Clur.  sur  la  BroncMomt, 
Paris,  1620,  in  8vo.)  ,    ,  .  „„,„ 

In  the  next  or  seventeenth  ceptury,  a  fresh  unpiiw 
produced  additional  improvements.  Then  ™ 
irt  Italy  Ca;sar  Magatus,  who  simplified  the  I™"™?"' 
of  wounds  (De  Rard  Vulnerum.  MedicaUone,  um  », 
Venet.  1616,  in  folio)  ;  Fabricius  ab  Aqiiapendcnte, 
even  less  praiseworthy  as  a  surgeon  than  ne I « '  l,MJ 
ologist  (  Opera  Chir.  Paris,  1613,  in/el) !  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  Severinus,  that  restorer  of  active  surj;?''\ 
(De  Efficaci  Medieina,  libri  3,  Francofurt  l"1*  ™ 
folio.  De  reeondita  Abscessuum  JVatura,  libri  I,  /»'• 
a.poli,  1632,  inito,  and  Trimembris  CftirwWfcJJ* 
Francofurt.  1653,  in  4(o.)  Among  the  English  wr 
geons  flourished  Wiseman,  who  was  the  Pare  ot  r<"* 
land  (see  Several  Chirurgieal  Treatises,  Jswd.  miv, 
infoL);  and  William  Harvey,  whose  dtscc  very  oi  we 
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elrculalion  of  the  blood  had  such  an  influence  over  the 
advancement  of  medical  science  in  general,  and  that 
ot  surgery  m  particular,,  that  he  must  be  classed 
aiming  the  principal  improvers  of  the  latter  profession. 

Ibee  ExercitaUo  Anatomica  de  Molu  Cordis  et  San- 
guinis in  Ammalibus.  Francofurli,  1053,  in  4to.)  In 
Germany .  Fabricius  Hiidanus  (OAs.  et  Curationum, 
^entunte  6, 2  vol.  m  4to.  1641),  who  was  far  superior 
as  a  surgeon,  to  the  Italian  Fabricius.  Scultetus  so 
well  known  for  his  work  entitled  Armamentarium  Chi- 
mrgictrm,  Ulmai,  1653,  injolio;  Purmann  and  Solin- 
gen,  who  had  the  fault  of  being  too  partial  to  the  use 
of  numerous  complicated  instruments.— (See  <  ursa 
Obs.  Qiir.  Ltpsiai,  1710,  in  4lo.  Manuale  Obs.  der 
C/itrurgta,  Amsterdam,  1684,  in  4lo.)  • 

Holland  restored  to  liberty  by  the  generous  exertions 
ot  its  inhabitants,  did  not  long  remain  a  stranger  to 
the  improvement  of  surgery.  This  nation,  so  singular 
in  many  respects,  presents  us  with  one  particularity 
which  claims  the  notice  of 'a  medical  .historian. 
Kuysch,  who  was  an  eminent  anatomist,  and  merits 
equal  celebrity  for  his  Obs.  Anatomico-Chirurgicarum 
Centunte,  Amstelodam.  1691,  in  4to.  carried  with  him 
to  the  grave  the  secret  of  liis  admirable  injections.— 
(See  also  his  Thesaur.  Anat.  x.,  hUto.  Adversariorum 
analomicorum  medico-chirurgicorum,  Deaad.  3,  in  4to 
Amstelodam.)  Roonhuysen  also  made  a  secret  of  his 
lever,  which,  before  the  invention  of  the  forceps,  was 
the  only  resource  in  difficult  labours.  Raw  who  suc- 
cessfully cut  fifteen  hundred  patients  for  the  stone 
took  sjuch  pains  to  conceal  his  manner  of  operating 
that  Heister  and  Albinus,  his  two  most  distinguished 
pupils,  have  each  given  a  different  explanation  of  it. 
Such  a  disposition,  which  is  extremely  hurtftii  to  the 
advancement  of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge 
would  materially  have  retarded  the  progress  of  surgery 
hi  Holland,  had  not  Camper,  in  the  following  century 
effaced  the  imputation  by  the  great  number  of  his  dis-' 
coyerie3,  and  his  zealous  desire  to  render  them  public. 

Wlirle  great  improvements  were  going  on  in  Italy 
Lngland,  and  Holland,  surgery  languished  in  a  humi- 
liated state  in  France.  The  accoucheur  Mauriceau 
\iZ?":e  ^s  Miladies  des  Femmes  grosses,  Paris, 
1668,  in  4lo\),  Dionis  (Cours  d' Operations  de  Chirur- 
gie,Paris,  1707,8uo.),  Saviard  (JYouveau  Recueild'Obs. 

"iar's'17,p>  in  J2nw.),  and  Belloste  (Chirurgien 
d  Hipital,  Pafis,  1696,  in  8vo.)  were  the  only  French 
Surgeons  of  note,  who  could  be  contrasted  with  so 
many  distinguished  men  of  other  nations.  Richerand 
observes,  that  the  splendid  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
were  in  an  iron  age  for  discouraged  surgery.  And  yet 
this  monarch  seems  to  have  been  personally  interested 
in  the  melioration  of  this  important  art;  for  he  was 
very  nearly  falling  a  victim  to  a  surgical  disease,  a 
fistula  in  ano,  and  was  not  cured  till  after  a  great  num- 
ber of  blundering  operations  and  useless  experiments 

Chronology  teaches  simply  the  history  of  dates.  In 
the  study  ot  the  sciences,  the  only  method  of  impress- 
ing the  memory  with  facts  consists  in  connecting  the 
epoch  of  them  with  the  learned  men  by  whom  they 
have  been  illustrated.  But  the  greatest  sureeons  of  the 
eighteenth  century  have  not  altered  the  face  of  their 
profession,  although  they  have  powerfully  contributed 
to  its  advancement.    In  surgery,  as  an  author  has  re- 

Sco'  feeb,e  iays  alwnys  Prec('de  hri!1'am 

ngnts,  and  it  approaches  perfection  in  a  very  gradual 
way.  in  the  last  century,  however,  among  theolis- 
tinguished  surgeons  of  France,  there  are  two  of -extra- 
ordinary genius/round  whom,  as  it  were,  all  l he  others 
™  ™  ^\fr0T'''  *nd  arranSe4>  and  whose  names  de- 
Prl,i.      affixed  ,0  ">e  two  most  brilliant  epochs  of 

%£?LS?EP'aT*2-  8re>  first>J-J-  Petif,  whose 
glory  was  shared  by  the  Academy  of  Surgery  anik 
secondly,  the  celebrated  Desault,  «»fe«y,  ana, 

oJiLi'3  ,'r0t  W'lu  suESe,y  as  with  physic,  strictly  so 
caller  fhe  epochs  of  the  latter  are  distinguished  by 
■ZEST* of  su>^y  are  marked  by  dil 
%%E2L  .  "eni  mcn  in  ,nis  last  bianch  of  the 

profession  have  not,  hire  the  most  renowned  physi- 
cians, created  sects,  built  systems,  destroyed  thrWof 
their  predecessors,  and  constructed  a  new  edifice 

a  ."Cr ,!"  "V"r"  i'aS  bRen  *9"*Wia  »y  other  hands' 
All  of  them,  have  been.sa.isfied  with  combating  anciem 
errors  discovering  new  facts,  and  continuin  "fhe  r  aft 
the  sphere  of  which  they  have  enlarged  by  ti  e  r  dis' 
coYenes,  without  making  it  bend  under  tlie 


 ,    ...     .  „  unml  UMUer  l 

systems  which  it  would  have  ill  supported 


l/ieir  dis-- 
ybke  of 
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T?,T.u  AUl°!y  °"  J\ h Petit'  deli«red  in  the  midstof  the 
Royal  Academy  ot  Surgery,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  first  and  most  .distinguished  members,  represents 
lorn  as  blending,  the  study  of  anatomy  with  his  amuse- 
ments when  a  boy;  and  ardenily  seeking  every  opnor- 
tunity  to  increase  his  knowledge  by  observation  He 
had  had  experience  enough  to  publish  at  an  eariy  ne- 
riml  o|  his  life  his  Traite  sar  les  Maladies  des  Os 
Paris,  1705,  in  Vimo. ;  a  work  which  for  a  century 
was  esteemed  the  best  upon  the  subject.    His  success 
was  most  virulently  opposed  by  envious  critics;  and  it 
was  not  till  afier  more  than  thirty  years  of  academical 
labours  and  extensive  practice  that  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  the  head  of  his  associates.   This  ac- 
knowledged superiority,  however,  was  the  more  flat- 
tering, as  the  honour  was  obtained  at-a  period  when 
surgery  was  in  a  flourishing  state  in  France,  and  when 
Petit  held(  no  office  from  which  he  could  derive  any 
influence  unconnected  with  his  personal  merit.  While 
Marescbal,  La  Peyronie,  and  La  Martiniere  assured 
him  of  the  royal  favour,  Quesnay,  Morand,  and  Louis, 
who  corrected  his  writings,  made  him  speak  a  language 
which  does  honour  to  that  famous  collection  to  which 
he  contributed  his  observations  (see  Memoires  et  Prix 
de  lAcademie  Royale  de  C/iirurgie,  10  vols.  in4t».), 
and  in  which,  if  some  theoretical  explanations  be  put 
out  of  consideration,  nothing  has  lost  its  value  by  a^e. 
J.  L.  Petit  was.also  the  author  of  a  "  Traite  des  Mala- 
dies Chiniigicales,  et  des  Operations  qui  leur  convien- 
nent.  Oyvrage  Posthume ;"  -a  production  that  will 
always  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  judicious 
surgeon.  3  ■ 

The  history  of  this  epoch,'  so  gloriqus  for  the  pro- 
fession of  surgery,  is  completely  detailed  in  the  Me-  ■ 
HUMS  and  Prizes  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery 
a  work  which  is.  absolutely  indispensable,  and  the 
various  parts  of  which  cannot  be  too  often  considered 
In  it  are  preserved  the  labours  of  Mareschal,  Quesnay 
La  Peyronie,  Morand,  Petit,  De  la  Martiniere,  Le 
Dran,Garengeol  De  la  Faye,  Louis,  Verdier,  Foubert, 
Hevin,  Piorac,  Fabre,  Le  Cat,  Bordenave,  Sabatier 
Puzos  Levret,  and  several  other  practitioners,  who 
though  less  famous,  contributed  by  their  exertions  and 
t1*'0  fori11  th>  »<*rn  body  of  surgical  facts. 
Many  of  the  preceding  surgeons  also  distinguished 
themselves  by  other  productions,  which,  however  I 
shall  not  here  enumerate,  as  they  are  quoted  in  many 
othei  parts  of  this  work.  y 

m,«?  hthe  £refTs  list  of  eminent  French  surgeons 
mus  be  added  the  names  of  La^Motte,  Ma  tre-Jean 

an°d FlL "Si  at°n'  Mejea"'  P°UteaU'  David- 
While  surgery  was  thus  advancing  in  France,  other 
nat  ions  were  not  neglectful  of  it.  At  this  period  flou- 
rished, m  Great  Britain,  White,  Cheselden,  Douglas,  the 
!MMp°^riSISrp',CouWper'  VVarner,  Alansong  C 
Hutt  '  Klrkland'  Hawkins,  Smellie,  and  the  two 

White's  Cases  in  Surgery,  1770;  Cheselden's  Trea- 
tise on  the  High  Operation  for  the  Stone,  London,  1723 
in  8vo.,  and  his  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body.  Do.jg,  ,8  Tracf,  entitled  "  LithotomiaDon- 
glassiana  ;"  Sharp's  Treatise  of  the  Operations,  and 
,Yn/j«"  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Sur- 
gery;  Monro's  Works  by  his  son ;  Warner's  Cases 
i^a"d  '!iS  B-crtptio*  of  the  Eye  and 
\L  P  ,S,>%?™''  Manson,s  Treatise  on  Amputa- 
twn  Pott  s  Chirurgical  Works;  Kirklavd's  Obs.  on 
fnH  770/  i*'S  Th^trhts  on  Amputation,  1780; 

and  his ;  Medical  Surgery,  1783;  Smellie' s  Midwifery; 
l^John  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation, Urc.; 
nis  Treatises  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  Animal  Econo- 
i  u  fA'a,ld  a"  fhe  Papers  written  by  himself 
and  his  brother,  :n  the  PhM.  Trans.  Med.  Obs.  and  7n- 
j  I>'a"s.  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement 
oj  Med.  and  Chir.  Know/edge;  are  productions  which 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  state  of  surgery  in 
Ensland.  ■ 

But  of  all  these  eminent  men,  none  contributed  more 
powerfully  than  Mr.  Percival  Pott  to  the  improvement 
of  the  practice  of  surgery  in  England.  His  life,  in- 
deed, forms  a  sort  of  epoch  in  the  .history  of  the  pro- 
fession. Before  hfs  inculcations  and  example  .had 
produced  a  desirable  change,  ihe  maxim  of  "dolor  me- 
dicina  doloris,"  as  we  learn  from  Sir  James  Earle,  re- 
mained unrefined.  The  severe  treatment  of  the  old 
school,  in  tile  Operative  part  anil  in  the  applications, 
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continued  in  force.  The  first  principles  of  surgery,  the 
natural  process  and  powers  of  healihg,  were  either  not 
understood  or  not  attended  to;  painful  and  escharolic 
dressings  were  continually  employed;  and  the  actual 
cautery  was  in  sucll  frequent  use,  that  at  the  tunes 
when  the  surgeons  visited  tlie  hospitals,  it  was  icgu- 
larly  heated  and  prepared  as  a  pan  of  the  necesawy 
apparatus.    Where  shall  we  find  more  se,"slb,  *  " 
more  truly  practicable  observations  on  the  treatment 
of  abscesses,  than  In  Pott's  excellent  treatise  o  the 
fistula  in  ano  1  Where  shall  vye  meet  with  beta  re- 
marks on  the  local  treatment  of  gangrenous  pa  'Mha" 
in  his  valuable  tract  on  the  mortification  of  the  toes 
and  feet  *  What  author  abounds  with  so  many  just 
observations  on  the  injuries  of  the 
true  with  rather  too  great  a  partiality  to  the  trepan, 
the  « T frequent  necessity  for  which  is  now  ess  gene- 
rally acknowledged"!    His  description  of  Illt  n4» 
mafion  and  suppuration  of  tue-dura  mater  and  of  the 
ueatment  is  matchless.   The  account  winch  he  has 
left  us  of  the  disease  of  the  vertebra,  attended  wtl 
paralysis  of  the  limbs,  is  perhaps  his  most  original 
production.    His  celebrated  essay  on  fractures  was 
also  very  original,  and  has  had  in  this  country  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  treatment  of  these  inju- 
res- but  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  effects 
of  position  were  exaggerated  in  this  part  ot  h.s 
wri  ings,  and  that  surgeons  ought  still  to  make  every 
possible  exertion  to  render  their  apparatus  for  broken 
bones  more  effectuaI.-(See  fractures.)    A  moie 
really  valuable  production  of  this  eminent  surgeon  is 
Mb  remarks  on  amputation.   The  necessity  tor  that 
operation  in  certain  cases  is  there  convincing  y  de- 
tailed ;  and  the  most  advantageous  period  for  its  per- 
formance clearly  indicated.    The  urgency  for  its 
prompt  execution  after  particular  injuries  he  ha*  in- 
deed so  perfectly  explained,  that  the  late  inculcations 
on  the  subject  "by  -Larrey  and  several  oilier  modern 
surgeons  appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  anticipated; 
the  only  difference  being,  that  Pott's  remarks  applied 
principally  to  compound  fractures,  while  Larrey  s  reler 
to  gun-shot  wounds.    All  these,  however  are  cases  of 
accidental  violence,  and,  of  course,  should  hi  treated 
upon  the  same  general  principles.  _ 

A  longer  comment  on  the  writings  and  improve- 
ments of  Percival  Pott  would  here  be  requisite  to  do 
him  every  degree  of  justice :  but  his  name,  advice,  and 
opinions  are  so  conspicuous  throughout  this  volume, 
that  I  shall  be  excused  for  not  saying  any  thing  more  in 
the  present  place,  than  that  he  was  in  his ;  time  the  best 
practical  surgeon,  the  best  lecturer,  the  best  writer  on 
surgery,  the  best  operator  of  which  this  large  metro- 
polis could  boast.      , 1    •  •  .  . 

Another  character  of  still  greater  genius  and  origi- 
nality though  of  inferior  education,  was  the  ever  me- 
morable John  Hunter,  surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital, 
who  was  at  once  eminent  as  a  surgeon,  an  anatomist, 
a  physiologist,  a  naturalist,  and  a  philosopher.  Indeed, 
he  was  'he  greatest  man  that  ever  adorned  the  pro- 
fession either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  without 
making  any  exception  of  Hippocrates,  the  reputed 
father  of  physic,  Part,  the  pride  of  the  French,  or 
Harvey,  the  still  greater  elory  of  England,  the  immor- 
tal discoverer  of  tbe  circulation  of  the  blood.  If  Pott 
materially  improved  many  parts  of  the  practice  of  sur- 
gery in  England,  and  evinced  himself  to  be  ihe  most 
Ikilful  operator  of  his  time,  John  Hunter  was  also  not 
less  importantly  employed  in  extending  the  boundaries 
of  physiological  knowledge,  and  in  the  investigation 
of  human  and  particularly  comparative  anatomy. 
The  knowledge  which  he  derived  from  his  favourite- 
studies  he  constantly  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
the  art  of  surgery,  and  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
examining  morbid  bodies,  whereby  he  collected  lacts 
which  are  invaluable,  as  they  lend  to  explain  the  real 
rauses  of  the  symptoms  of  numerous  diseases. 

In  the  practice  of  surgery,  whenever  operations 
proved  inadequate  to  their  intention,  Mr.  Hunter 
always  investigated  with  uncommon  zeal  the  causes 
of  ill  success,  mid  in  this  way  he  detected  many  falla- 
cies as  well  as  made  some  important  discoveries  in  tbe 
healing  art.  He  ascertained  .he  cause  of  failure  com- 
mon to  all  the  operations  in  use  for  the  radical  cure  of 
to  hydrocele,  and  was  enabled  to  propose  a  mode  of 
operafing  attended  with  invariable  success  He  ascer- 
tainedi  by  experiments  and  observations,  that  exposure 
^  atmospherical  air,  simply,  can  ne.ther  produce  nor 


increase  inflammation.  He  discovered  it)  the  Mood  so 
many  phenomena  counecled  with  life,  anil  not  lo  be 
referred  to  any  other  cause,  that  he  considered  it  alive 
in  Its  fluid  stafe.  He  improved  the  operation  for  the 
fistula  lachrymalis,  by  removing  a  circular  piece  of  the 
os  ummis  instead  of  breaking  it  down  with  the  point 
of  a  trocar.  He  explained  belter  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors  all  the  highly  interesting  modern  doctrines 
relative  lo  inflammation,  union  by  the  first  intention, 
suppuration,  ulceration,  and  mortification.  His  willing! 
also  throw  considerable  light  on  the  growth,  structure, 
and  diseases  of  the  teeth.  As  instances  of  his  opera- 
tive skill,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  thai  lie  removed 
a  tumour  from  the  side  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  pa- 
tient at*  St.  George's  Hospital,  as  large  as  the  head  to 
which  it  was  attached ;  and  by  bringing  the  cut  edges 
of  the  skin  together,  the  whole  wound  was  nearly 
healed  by  the  first  intention.  He  likewise  dissected 
out  of  the  neck  a  tumour  which  one  of  the  best  ope- 
rators in  this  country  had  declared,  rather  too  strongly, 
that  no  one  but  a  fool  or  a  madman  would  meddle 
with;  and  the  patient  got  perfectly  well.  Bi|t,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  improvement  which  lie  made  in  the 
practice  of  surgery,  was  his  invention  of  a  new  mode 
of  performing  the.operation  for  the  popliteal  aneurism, 
by  taking  up  the  femoral  artery  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thigh  without  opening  the  tumour  in  the  nam.— 
(See  Trans,  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of.Myl. 
and  Chir.  Knowledge.)  The  safety  and  efficacy  of  this 
method  of  operating  have  now  been  fully  established, 
and  the  plan  has  been  extended  to  all  operations  for 
the  cure  of  this  formidable  disease.— (See  Aneurism.) 

According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  Mr.  Hunter  was 
also  one  of  The  first  who  taught  thut  the  excision  of  the 
bitten  part  was  the  only  sure  mode  of  preventing  hy- 
drophobia; and  he  extended  the  time  during  which 
this  proceeding  might  be  reasonably  adopted,  beyond 
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the  period  which  had  been  generally  specihed. 

His  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  v 
ease,"  and  his  observations  on  the  treatm 
ever  bo  a  lasting  monument  of  his  wondc 
of  reasoning  and  investigation.  If  he  left 
of  the  subject  doubtful  and  unsettled,  hi , 
rably  succeeded  in  the  elucidation  of  others  ;  and  his 
work  on  this  interesting  disorder  is,  with  all  its  defects, 
the  best  which  is  extant.  ,  ■ 

Even  the  language  and  mode  of  expression  of  this 
great  man  were  his  own  ;  for  so  original  were  his  sen- 
timents that  they  could,  hardly  be  delineated  by  any 
ordinary  arrangement  of  words.  His  phrases  are  still 
adopted  in  all  the  medical  schools  of  this  country,  anil 
continue  to  modify  the  style  of  almost  every  profes- 
sional book.  Great  as  Mr.  Hunter's  merit  as  a  surgeon 
was,  it  was  still  greater  as  a  comparative  anatomist 
and  physiologist.  The  museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  his  papers  in  the  Phil. 'Irani.,  will 
for  ever  attest  his  greatness  in  these  characters. 

At  the  period  when  the  preceding  distinguished  men 
upheld  the  character  of  their  profession  in  Great 
Britain,  Lancisi,  Morgagni,  Molinclli,  Bertram!), 
attani,  Mascagni,  Matani.  Troja,  and  Moscnti,  were 
doing  the  same  thing  in  Italy.    Bertrandi's  1  realise  on 
the  Operations  of  Surgery,  and  Troja's  work  on  the 
Regeneration  of  Bones,  ar-reveii  at  this  day  works  of 
the  highest  repute.   Of  late  years,  the  credit  of  the 
Italian  surgeons  has  heen  honourably  maintained,  ny 
Monteegia,  Scarpa,  Paletta,  Quadri,  Afsahni,  Mongi, 
and  others.    In  Holland  flourished  Albinus,  Deventer, 
Sandifort.and  Camper;  and  in  Germany  and  the  norm 
of  Europe,  Hie  immortal  Haller,  Heister,  well  known 
for  his  "  Institntiones  Chii-urgim,"  Plainer,  Rffiderer 
(Elementa  Jlrtis  Obsfetriciai,'  Goett.  1-52.  Obs.it 
Partu  Laborioso,  decad.  II,  1756),  Stein,- Bilguer, 
Acrell,  CmMisen  (Si/stema  Chirurgite  Hudierna,  ZrM. 
8vo.),  Brarnhilla,Theden  (I'rogris  vllerieurs  delaLM- 
rurgia),  Schmucker  {Vermischtt  Chirnrglsche  SMMi 
ten,  b.  3,  and  Chir.  fVahrnehmungen),  Richter  (7>fl'« 
des  Hernies,<ivoh.8ro.  Bibl.  fiir  die  Chirurgia ; 
fangsgr.  der  Wundarin.,1  b.  and  Obs.  Ckirurgica 
rum  Ease).  Also  Arnemann,  Weidmann,Beer^oern 
rrrcring,  Crcutzefifeldt,  Hesselhach,  Hufrlaiid,  Gjaule, 
Klein,  Rust,  Himly,  Langenbeck,  Waltlier,  J.  A. 
Schmidt,  G.  .1  Beer,  fee.  should  not  be  forgotten,  se- 
veral of  whom  are  still  pursuing  their  useful  and  no 
nourable  career.    Be  it  also  recorded,  as  a  part  pt  me 
great  merit  of  the  Germans,  that  they  now  rank  among 
the  best  and  most  minute,  anatomists;  that  thev 
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«ealou8  cultivators  of  comparative  anatomy,  that 
their  industry  allows  no  improvement  in  medical  sci- 
«nce,  wherever  made,  to  escape  their  notice  ;'and  that 
«urgery  is  greatly  indebted  to  them  for  the  best  descrip- 
tions of  the  diseases  of  the  eye. 

On  the  continent  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at 
Paris  wag  long  considered  quite  as  the  solar  light,  of 
this  branch  of  science.  Nothing,  indeed,  contributed 
so  materially  to  the  improvement  of  surgical  know- 
ledge as  this  establishment,  a  noble  institution,  which, 
for  a  long  while,  gave  our 'neighbours  infinite  advan- 
tage over  us,  in  the  cultivation  of  this  most  useful  pro- 
fession. The  Frencli  Revolution,  wllich,  by  a  fatal 
•abuse,  involved  in  the  same  prohibition  both  useful 
and  pernicious  societies,  did  not  spare  even  this  bene- 
ficial establishment,  in  v-'h'ch  emulation  and  talents 
had  been  so  long  united  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
The  various  dissertations  published  by  its  illustrious 
members  will  serve  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
spirit; -ability,  and  success  with  which  its  objects  were 
pursued ;  and  centuries  henee  practitioners  will  reap 
from  the  pages  of  its  memoirs  the  most  valuable  in- 
formation. Although  the  Academy  was  deprived  of 
the  talents  of  Louis,  who  died  a  short  time  before  its 
-suppression,  it  yet  had  at  this  period  several  members 
worthy  of  continuing  its  labours,  and  supporting  its 
reputation:  Sabatier,  Desault,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Pott- of  France,  Chopart,  Lassus,  Peyrilhe,  Du- 
bois, Percy,  Baudeloque,  Pelletan,  Sue,  &c. 

The  Acaderny  of  Surgery  in  France  was  succeeded 
by  what  is  napied  the  Ecole  de  M£decine.  Desault, 
who  had  been  almost  a  stranger  in  the  former,  became 
quite  the  leading  character  in-  trie  latter.  Seweral 
things  recommended  him  strongly  to  the  remembrance 
and  admiration  of  posterity ;  the  exactness  and  method 
which  he  introduced  into  the  study  of  anatomy ;  the 
ingenious  kinds  of  apparatus  which  he  invented  for  the 
treatment  of  fractures  ;  a  noble  ardour  in  his  profes- 
sion, whictuhe  knew  how  to  impart  to  all  his  pupils; 
his  clinical  lectures  upon  surgery,  which  were  the  first 
ever  delivered;  and  the  boldness  and  simplicity  of  his 
modes  of  operating.  Indeed,  sucli  was  his  genius, 
that  even  when  he  practised  only  methods  already  un- 
derstood, he  did  them  with  so  much  adroitness,  that  he 
rather  appeared  to  be  the  inventor  of  them.  From  the 
Ecole  de  Medecine  have  issued  Dupuytren,  Boyer,  Bj- 
clierand,  Dubois,  Lheritier,  Manoury,  Lallemant,  Petit 
'de  Lyon,  Bichat,  Beclard,  Cloquet,  &c. 

Among  the  public  institutions  in  Europe  for  the  im- 
provement of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge,  the 
present  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London 
certainly  stands  pre-eminent,  whether  the  reputation 
and  number  of  its  members,  the  importance  of  many 
of  the  papers  which  it  has  published,  or  the  extent  and 
value  of  iis  library,  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of  the 
character  which  is  here  assigned  to  it.  Many  of  the 
faets  which  it  has  collected  and  published  are  of  con- 
siderable practical  importance,  especially  those  rela- 
ting to  the  subjects  of  aneurism,  hemorrhage,  the  dis- 
eases of  the  joints,  calculi  in  the  bladder,  and  that 
least  intelligible  of  all  diseases,  syphilis.  Its  library, 
which,  next  to  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
is  the  most  select,  valuable,  and  complete  collection  of 
medical  literature  in  Great  Britail\,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  modern  works,  is  continually  receiv- 
ing additions,  both  by  large  purchases  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  by  the  numerous  donations  of  its  mem- 
bers and  others.  The  intercourse  and  correspondence 
which  such  a  society  always  maintains  anions'  the.  in- 
numerable scattered  members  of  the  profession,  can- 
not fail  to  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects 
upon  medical-science  in  general :  a  generous  and  use- 
ful sort  of  emulation  is  thus  kept  alive;  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  kept  from  slumbering ;  and  every  individual 
•who  ascertains  a  new  fact  has  now  the  means  of  mak- 
ing it  known  to  the  world,  with  all  the  expedition 
which  its  importance  may  demand.  >By  this  observa- 
tion 1  do  not  mean  that  it  will  always  appear  in  print 
directly  .after  iis  communication  to  the  society,  for  that 
•is  a. circumstance  which  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
there  Aeing  or  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  interesting 
matter  in  the  Society's  pnsse»sion  to  form  an  additional 
part  to  its  Transactions  ;  but  the  very  reading  of  the 
paper  at  a  public  meeting  gives  it  immediate  notoriety 
in  the  profession,  and  if  its  novelty  and  merit  be  great, 
it  soon  exoiles  very  general  attention. 

The  researches  of  Bichat,  who  quitted  surgery,  pow- 


erfully contributed  to  the  advancement  of  physiolo- 
gical science.  His  mind,  richly  stored  with  the  posi- 
tive facts  which  he  bad  learned  in  the  study  of  sur- 
gery, conceived  no  less  a  project  than  that  of  rebuild- 
ing the  whole  edifice  of  medicine.  Some 'courses  of 
lectures  upon  the  materia  medica,  internal  clinical  me- 
dicine, and  morbid  anatomy,  announced  this  vast  de- 
sign, which  was  frustrated  by  a  premature  death.  Bi- 
chat, as  a  physiologist  and  man  of  very  original  genius, 
may  be  considered  as  the  John  Hunter  of  France  ;  but 
his  qualities  were  of  a  different  cast,  and  hardly  admit 
of  comparison  with  those  of  Hunter,  whose  investiga- 
tions were  not  limited  to  man,  but  exlended  to  ihe 
whole  chain  of  animated  beings.  Bichat  died  in  the 
m'idst'of  his  labours,  and,  in  dying,  his  greatest  regret 
was  that  of  not  having  completed  them.  His  exam- 
ple, says  Richerand,  proves  niosi  convincingly  wf)at 
Boerflaave  always  inculcated,  and  every  man  of  expe- 
rience knows  how  indispensable  the  study  and  even 
the  practice  of  surgery  are  to  him  who  would  wish  to 
be  a  distinguished  and  successful  physician. — (Nosogr. 
Car.  t.  1,  p.  25.) 

In  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  great  and  es- 
sential improvements  have  been  made  in  almosfevety 
branch  of  surgery. 

Before  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunter,  our  ideas  of  the  ve- 
nereal disease  were  surrounded  with,  absurdities  ;  and 
it  is  to  this  luminary  and  the  plain  facts  laid  before  the 
profession  by  the  late  Mr.  Rose,  that  we  are  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  indebted  for  the  increased  discrimination 
and  reason  which  now  prevail,  both  in  the  doctrines 
and  treatment  of  the  complaint.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  made  out,  re- 
specting the  nature  and  treatment  of  syphilitic  disor- 
ders. Need  I  mention  a  greater  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  remark,  than  the  remarkable  change  of  practice 
in  some  of  the  principal  hospitals  in  London,  mercury 
being  now  exhibited  in  not  more  than  one  out  of  eight 
or  ten  cases,  for  which  this  medicine  a  few  years  ago 
was  always  deemed  indispensable  ?  Numerous  cases, 
having  all  (he  characters  of  primary  venereal  sores, 
seem  also  now  to  be  curable  by  simple  dressings  and 
cleanliness;  and  the  necessity  for  violent  salivation,  in 
any  case,  begins  now  to  be  generally  disbelieved.  In 
short,  so  different  is  every  thing  from  what  it  used  to 
be,  that  many  surgeons  are  tempted  to  suppose  the 
nature  of  the  venereal  disease  totally  altered. — (See 
Venereal  Disease.) 

Strictures  in  the  urethra,  an  equally  common  and|dis- 
tressingdisease,  were  not  well  treated  ofbefore  Mr.  Hun- 
ter published  on  the  venereal  disease.  Until  his  time, 
we  were  unacquainted  with  a  good  practical  method 
of  applying  caustic  within  the  urethra,  a  method  which 
has  been  still  farther  perfected  with  the  armed  bougies, 
invented  by  Sir  Everard  Home.  The  latter  gentleman 
indeed,  has  taken  a  very  scientific  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  perhaps  his  only  error  is  that  of  not  having 
sufficiently  limited  his  favourite  plan  of  treatment. 

In  modern  times  hernial  diseases,  those  common  af- 
flictions in  every  country,  have  received  highly  inte- 
resting elucidations  from  the  labours  of  Pott,  Camper, 
Richter,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Hey,  Gimhernat,  Hessel- 
bach,  Scarpa,  Lawrence,  Langenbeck,'  Cloquet,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  head  has  been  ma- 
terially improved  by  Qucsnay,  Le  Dran,  Pott,  Hill, 
Desault,  Dease,  Hey,  Abernethy,  and  Brodie. 

The  disease  of  the  vertebra,  which  occasions  para- 
lysis of  the,  limbs,  formerly  always  baffled  the  practi 
tioner ;  but  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Pott  is  now 
frequently  productive  of  considerable  relief,  and  some- 
times of  a  perfect  cure.  The  diseases  of  the  joints  in 
general  may  also  be  said  to  be  at  present  viewed  with 
much  more  discrimination  than  they  were  a  very  few 
years  ago;  and  this  great  step  to  better  and  moresticcess- 
ful  practice  reflects  great  honour  on  Mr.  Brodie,  while  it 
keeps  up  a  well-founded  hope  that  morbid  anatomy, 
the  study  which  has  of  late  banished  so  much  confu- 
sion frofti  this  part  of  surgery,  will  yet  be  the  means  of 
bringing  to  light  olher  useful  facts  and  observations  re- 
lative to  the  pathology  of  the  joints. 

In  the  time  of  Mr.  Pott,  few  patients  afflicted  with 
lumbar  abscesses  ever  recovered  ;  for  soon  after  a  free 
opening  had  been  made,  according  to  the  melhod  then 
in  v/)gue,  the  constitution  was  usually  seized  with  vio- 
lent irritative  fever,  which  hardly  admitted  of  any 
eontrol.  Mr.  Abernethy  ascertained  that  much  of 
this  risk  might  be  avoided  by  making  only  a  small 
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opening,  healing  it  by  the  first  intention,  after  the  mat- 
ter ).ad  been  let  out,  and  then  repeating  the  same  plan 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cavity  of  the 
abfcess  from  ever  being  distended,  and  give  it  the  op- 
portunity of  diminishing  by  a  natural  process.  Ot 
course  success  cannot  be  expected  to-  attend  even  lhis 
t  eatmeut,  when  the  vertebrae  are  carious,  or  any  other 
erious  organic  disease  prevails. 
The  rarely-failing  plan  of  curing  hydroceles  by  means 
of  an  injection,  as  described  by  Sir  James  Earle,  may 
be  enumerated  as  one  of  the  most  decided  improve- 
ments in  modern  surgery  :  at  least  no  doubt  is  enter- 
tained On  this  point  by  any  surgeon  of  eminence  .n 
France,  the  British  dominions,  or  the  United  States. 

[This  is  the  first  mention  made  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  United  States  in  (this  history  of  surgery,  and  it 
might  imply  that  in  this  country  the  radical  cure  of  hy- 
drocele is  the  very  ultimatum  of  attainment  in  opera- 
tive surgery.    That  the  author  did  not  design  thus  to 
misrepresent  us,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  he  hints  at 
Dr.  Mutt's  case  of  ligature  of  the  innominata,  and 
awards  him  the  meedaf  originality  in  amputating  the 
lower  jaw,  within  the  two  following  pages,  and  also 
from  the  respectful  notice  he  has  occasionally  given  to 
American  operations'  in  this  Dictionary.   In  a  pro- 
fessed history  of  operative  surgery,  however,  in  which 
the  distinguished  men  of  every  other  country  are 
named,  together  with  the  improvements  and  benefits 
they  conferred  upon  science  and  humanity,  one  would 
naturally  look  for  some  mention  of  the  names  at  least 
of  Drs.  Pliysick,  White,  Dudley,  Davidge,  Dorsey, 
Shipperi',  Bar<j,  Post,  Mott,  Gibson,  Parish,  Barton,  | 
M'Clellan,  Stevens,  Warren,  Smith,  Jamieson,  and  a 
host  of  others  who  have  contributed  by  the  pen  and 
the  knife  to  elevate  this  department  of  the  profession, 
and  some  of  them  are  quite  as  distinguished  in  Ame- 
rica, as  those  of  whom  honourable  mention  is  made 
justly  are,  among  their  transatlantic  brethren.  This 
will  be  admitted,  unless  the  successful  ligature  of  the 
subclavian,  the  common  iliac,  internal  iliac,  and  that 
of  the  innominata,  the  amputation  of  the  hip  joint, 
and  upper  and  lower  jaw,  the  extirpation  of  the  pa- 
rotid gland,  the  exsection  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  cure 
of  aneurism  by  tying  on  the  distal  side  of  the  tumour, 
be  unworthy  of  record.    Some  of  these  operations 
have  iiever  been  attempted  in  Europe  until  our  sur- 
geons led  the  way,-and  by  these  and  other  splendid 
achievements  in  operative  surgery  demonstrated  their 
practicability  and  success. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  hope  that  when 
the  author  shall  favour  the  profession  with  a  still 
farther  improved  edition  of  his  Dictionary  so  highly 
appreciated  in  America,  he  will  provide  himself  with 
thematerials  so  accessible,  and  not  again  declare  with- 
out a  brief  qualification,  that"  Ml  the  boldest  opera- 
tions in  trie  treatment  of  aneurismal  diseases  have  been 
devised  by  the  genius,  and  executed  by  the  spirit  and 
skill  of  British  surgeons."  I  only  here  enter  a  "ge- 
neral plea  of  demurrer,"  and  shall  scatter  my  "  bill 
of  exceptions"  throughout  my  brief  notes  in  the  body 
of  the  present  edition. — Reese.] 

The  increasing  aversion  to  the  employment  of  the 
gorget  in  lithotomy,  the  many  distinguished  advocates 
for  the  use  of  better  instruments,  and,  above  all  things, 
the  clearer  exposition  of  the  right  principles  of  the  ope- 
ration now  made,  both  by  lecturers  and  authors,  I  re- 
gard as  an  agreeable  indication  of  the  augmented 
degree  of  success  with  which  lithotomy  is  now  likely 
"»toBbe  practised  in  every  fair  case  for  the  operation. 
The  necessity  for  the  same  frequent  performance  of 
lithotomy  which  prevailed  formerly,  must  not,  how 
ever  be  now  recognised  by  any  humane  or  judicious 
surgeon;  and  I  entertain  a  cheerful  hope  that  the  an 
of  pulverizing  calculi  in  the  bladder,  and  voiding  the 
fragments  through  the  urethra,  will  soon  attain"  such 
perfection  as  shall  nearly  banish  the  dreadfully  painful 
and  frequenlly  fatal  practice  of  cutting  into  the  blad- 
der for  the  extraction  of  the  stone.  The  urethral  for- 
ceps recommended  by  Sit  A.  Cooper  for  removing  cal- 
culi through  the  drethra,  and  all  the  ingenious  inven- 
tions of  Dr.Civiale,  M.  Le  Roy,  and  Baron  Heurteloup, 
designed  to  reduce  the  stone  to  powder,  so  that  it  may 
be  voided  with  the  urine  through  the  urethra  (each 
plan  thus  superseding,  when  it  answers,  all  occasion 
for  lithotomy),  are  great  and  signal  Improvements, 
which  entitle  their  inventors  to  a  distinguished  rank 
among  those  men  of  genius  from  whose  labours  the 


present  and  future  generations  will  receive  inestimablg 

"rte  diseases  of  the  eyes,  cases  to  which  English 
surgeons  seemed  to  pay  much  less  attention  than  wag 
bestowed  by  foreign  practitioners,  now  obtain  due  at- 
tention in  this  country.    Although  we  have  alwayi 
had  what  are  called  oculists,  our  regular  surgeons  have 
Generally  been  wonderfully  ignorant  of  this  part  of 
their  profession,  and,  uninformed  on  the  subject,  they 
have  given  up  to  professed  oculists  and  quacks  one  of 
the  most  lucrative  and  agreeable  branches  of  practice. 
However,  the  able  writings  of  Daviel,  Wenzel,  antf 
Ware  begin  now  to  be  familiarly  known  to  practi- 
tioners ;  and  the  observations  of  Scarpa,  Richter, 
Beer,  Schmidt,  Himly,  Lawrence,  Flick,  Wardrop, 
Ti avers,  Saunders,  and  Guthrie  will  soon  have  im. 
mense  effect  in  diffusing  in  the  profession  a  due  know- 
ledge of  the  numerous  diseases  to  which  the  organs  of 
vision  are  .liable.    As  likewise  the  hospital  surgeons 
of  London  long  and  grossly  neglected  the  study  of 
these  cases,  and  refused  to  .have  any  thing  to  do  with 
them,  the  public  at  length  saw.the  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing Eye  Infirmaries  in  London  and  other  large 
towns,  where  such  afflictions  might  be  more  atten- 
tively observed  and  relieved.   Sonic  of  these  have 
now  become  excellent  schools,  in  which  the  risine  ge- 
neration of  surgeons  have  abundant  opportunities  of 
studying  the  nature  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  most  approved  methods  of  treatment. 

In  the  treatment  of  aneurismal  diseases/ English 
surgeons  have  much  to  be  proud  of.  ■  All  the  boldest 
operations  in  this  branch  of  surgery  have  been  devised 
by  the  genius,  and  exrecuted  by  the  spirit  and  skill  of 
British  surgeons.  Even  M.  Roux  hitriself  is  here  ob- 
liged to  confess  our  superiority— {Parallile  de  la  Chi- 
rurgie  Angloise,  <$»c.  p.  249.)  The  carotid  artery,  the. 
external  and  internal  iliac,,  and  the  subclavian  have  atl 

been  successfully  tied  by  surgeons  of  this  co  ry 

The  first  operation  in  which  the  external  iliacwastied, 
1  was  a  spectator  of:  it  was  performed  by  Mr.  Abcr 
nelhy  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  it  has  sub- 
sequently been  repeated  in  many  examples,  both  in  this 
country  and  others,  with  considerable  success.  I  had 
also  the  honour  of  seeing  the  same  gentleman  tie  the 

carotid,  in  the  first  instance  of  that  operati  Elfg 

land.  This  important  measure,  which  has  now  been 
frequently  practised  with  success,  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  improvements  in  the  operative  part  of  mo- 
dern surgery. 

In  the  article  Aneurism,  I  have  cited  many  examples 
in  which  the  carotid  artery  has  been  successfully  tied ; 
and  the  safety  and  propriety  of  the  operation  arc  now 
generally  known  and  acknowledged.  Indeed,  so  little 
are  surgeons  now  afraid  of  the  ill  effects  upon  the 
brain,  that  the  carotid  artery  has  been  tied  merely  (or 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  operator  to  take  away  a 
large  tumour,  including  the  whole  ol  the  parotid  "land, 
from  the  side  of  the  neck,  without  riskot  hemorrhage  . 
a  mode  of  proceeding,  however,  which  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged  into  a  common  practice.— (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  112.)  The  example  of  skill,  judg- 
ment, and  boldness  set  by  the  surgeons  of  this  country 
has  not  been  lost  upon  foreign  practitioners  m 
France,  in  Germany,  and  particularly  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  operations  for  aneurism  are  now 
familiarly  practised.  Indeed,  in  the  two  latter  coun- 
tries [first  in- America],  the  arteria  innominatn  nntj 
been  tied  ;  a  proceeding  which,  thodgh  it  was  origi- 
nally suggested  here,  m  I  believe  has  not  yet  been 
ventured  upon  in  Great  Britain :  neither  may  H  be 


upon  in  ~tt.-   

now  justifiable,  since  the  possibility  of  curing  aneu- 
rism on  the  plan  first  suggested  by  Btasdor,  and  ot 
late  most  convincingly  illustrated  by  Wardrop,  leMsto 
a  safer  expedient.— (See  Ancurisjn.)  Mr.  Weisss 
aneurismal  needle,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ligature 
under  very  fleep  arteries  where  there  is  but  little  room, 
is  also  an  invention  likely  -to. prove,  of  very  .mntcrflil 
service  in  this  branch  of  surgery,  where  sometime! i  the 
most  skilful. surgeons  have  either  been  quite  baffled  in 
their  endeavour  to  pass  the  ligature  under  the  vessel, 
or  have  detained  their  patient  so  long  in  the  operating 
room,  exposed  to  the  greatest  agony,  ere  the  business 
was  accomplished,  that  the  irritated  and  reduced  state 
of  the  constitution  seriously  lessened  the  chance  of  » 
happy  issue.  Before  I  quit  this  subject,  my  feeling! 
call  upon  me  to  express  the  high  opinion  which  I  en- 
tertain of  my  friend  Mr.  Hodgson's  Treatise  on  the 
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?£^L  k-  J^rte2eB  and  Veins>  first  Published  in  1815  ; 
IZl  ,  'Ch  refl?cts  8feal  credk  on  English  surgery 
and  contains  practical  precepts  far  superior  to  thole  of 
««t=P.?'  "ew  edition  of  it,  enriched  with  later  ob- 
servations, and  the  farther  experience  and  reflections 

hlina  „refpeCted  auJnor' 1  a'"  1,aPPy  10  announce  as 
being  on  the  point  of  publication. 

In  the  modern  practice  of  surgery.a  variety  of  old  preju- 
dices are  gradually  vanishing.  Peruvian  bark.not  many 
snarffia!°'  was1ree.flr<"td  as  a  sovereign  remedy  and 
specific  for  nearly  all  cases  of  gangrene ;  and  in  these 
and  many  other  instances,  it  was  prescribed  without 
any  discrimination,  and  in  doses  beyond  all  modera- 
tion. But  the  false  idea  that  this  medicine  has  any 
specific  effect  in  checking  mortification,  no  longer 
Winds  the  senses  of  the  most  superficial  practitioner. 
He  neither  believes  this  doctrine,  nor  the  still  more  ab- 
surd opinion,  that  strength  can  be  mysteriously  ex- 
tracted from  this  vegetable  substance,  and  cominuni- 
cated  to  the  human  constitution  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  which  can  be  made  to  remain  in  the  stomach. 

l  he  valuable  discoveries  recently  made  in  France 
relative  to  quinine  and  cinchonine,  the  essential  parts 
Of  Peruvian  hark,  comprise  in  a  very  small  compass, 
will  lead  to  great  amendment  in  the  modes  of  pre- 
serve"trial  lnedicille  inevery  case  where  it  may  de- 
At  the  present  day,  the  subject  of  mortification  opens 
to  us  a  point  for  investigation ,  of  the  first  rate  conse- 
quence. Every  surgeon  is  aware  that  when  a  limb  is 
deeply  affected\with  mortification,  amputation  is  com- 
monly necessary.  This  is  generally  acknowledged:  but 
the  performance  of  the  operation  has,  since  the  timeof 
w,'  been  sanct'oned  when  the  mortification 

has  manifestly  ceased  to  spread,  and  a  line  of  separa- 
tion is  formed  between  the  dead  and  living  parts.  All 
6ther  instances  ifl  which  the  disorder  was  in  a  spread- 
ing state,  were  left  to  their,  fate.  It  is  true,  some  of  the 
old  surgeons  occasionally  ventured  to  deviate  from 
^-fne-?T;  Dut  f s  t^y  did  so  without  any  discrimi- 
"J1'0",0'  knowledge  of  the  particular  examples  which 
ought  to  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  their 
fh/nioCeSS/ann0t  constitute  a  just  argument  against 
of  cases  amputat,nS  earlier  in  a  certain  description 
Now,  if  modern  experience  prove  that  many  lives 
may  be  save* by  a  timely  performance  of  amputation, 
under  circumstances  in  which  it  has  until  lately  been 
generally  condemned,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  es- 
«ablished  innovation  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements in  the  practice  of  the  present  lime 
*or  reviving  the  consideration  of  this  question,  and 

I  T',*3-  1a  teViatC  fr°m  the  beaten  Pat".  the  world 
te  much  indebted  to  that  eminent  military  surgeon 
Baron  Larrey.  How  different  his  doctrines  and  Zrac- 
iice  are  from  those  usually  taught  in  the  schools,  the 
irticle  Mortification  will  sufficiently  prove 

Connected  with  this  topic  is  Hospital  Gangrene,  a  I 
»ase  which  deserves  here  to  be  pointed  out,  at  having  1 
leceived  considerable  attention  of  late  years  and  bein' 
nuch  better  treated  now  that  the  efficacy  of  the  solu- 
l0^  ,  arsen,c  a"i  strong  nitrous  acid,  has  been  so 
and  Welban™  the  observations  of  Blackadder 

In  the  treatment  of  ununited  fractures,  the  simple 
piT,'0US  Practice  suggested  by  Dr.  Physick  of 
rniiattdphia  merits  particular  notice:  various  suc- 
cesstni  tr,ai3  have  been  made  of  it  in  this  country  and 
fiance  (see  Medico  Ckir.  Trans,  vols.  5  and  7;  and, 
ssoyers  Jraile  des  Maladies  Chir.)  as  well  as  in 
i'!.'^Cha,and'i1TSn  liabIe  10  failure,  it  is  yet  en  i 

,L,01bHre?aidG,d  as  a  vall<able  addition  to  the  plans 
hither ui  devtsed  for  these  cases,  which  too  often  render 
the  patient  a  helpless  cripple  during  life. 

I  he  inestimable  treatise  of  Dr.  Jones  on  Hemor- 
rhage has  now  produced  quite  a  revolution  in  all  the 
principles  by  which  the  surgeon  is  guided  in  the  em 
ployment  of  the  ligature  for  the  stoppage  of  b  eedfiig 
and  the  cure  of  aneurisms.  QAaa^hM*ri5 
cords,  small  firm  silks  or  threap  are  novfgener" 
used  ;  and  so  far  is  the  practitioner  Trom  being  Kb  1 
of  tying  arteries  too  tightly,  lest  ,he  ligature  cut  them 
t  at  it  is  now  a  particular  object  with  him  to  apply  The 
silk  or  thread  with  a  certain  degree  of  force,  in  order 
hat  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel  may  be  divided  .11 
*-'fh-be  ,n0t  d°ne'  the  effusion  of  c°ag"lating  lymph 
within  the  artery,  an  important  part  of  the  process  of 
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obliteration,  cannot  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty, and  secondary  hemorrhage  is  more  likely  to 
occur.   But  in  ortier  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
beneficial  changes  which  Dr.  Jones's  observations  are 
tending  to  produce  in  practice,  I  have  been  careful  in 
the  article  Hemorrhage,  to  give  a  tolerably  full  ac- 
count of  the  results  of  all  his  interesting  experiments 
Dr.  Veitch,  an  eminent  naval  surgeon,  deserves  here 
to  be  also  mentioned  with  particular  honour,  since  he 
is  probably  the  earliest  writer  tliat  laid  due  stress  on 
the  advantage  of  tying  the  arteries  with  very  small 
ligatures;  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds  and  in  operative  surgery.    "  My 
experience  and  reasoning  (says  he)  led  me  to  recom- 
mend a  small  ligature ;  and  its  nature  and  form  were 
not  left  to  conjecture,  but  clearly  laid  down  ;  and  the 
introduction  of  this  practice  to  surgery  is,  I  think,  un- 
questionably due  to  nie.  Dr.  Jones  did  not  apply  his 
round  ligature  to  operations  on  the  human  body  ;  and 
the  practice  of  using  the  small  single  ligature  was  not 
adopted  at  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  in  which  citv  his 
experiments  were  made  until  the  appearance  of  the 
following  Essay  on  the  Ligature  of  Arteries,  which 
was  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal  in  1805,  hut  was  not  published  until  the  1st  of 
April,  1806."— (See  Obs.  on  the  Ligature,  be.  Lond. 
KZi  )    In  justice  to  Dr.  Jones  I  should  mention  that 
his  book  was  published  in  1805. 

Besides  using  very  small,  firm,  round  threads,  in- 
stead of  large,  flat  tapes  or  cords,  as  was.  the  custom  a 
few  years  ago,  some  modern  surgeons  have  suspected, 
that  much  benefit  might  arise  from  cutting  off  both 
portions  of  the  ligature  close  to  the  knot  after  amputa- 
tion, the  removal  of  the  breast,  &c.   No  one  has  in- 
sisted so  much  as  Mr.  Lawrence  upon  the  propriety  of 
examining  farther  the  merits  of  this  innovation.  If 
no  bad  effects'  result  from  leaving  so  small  a  particle  of 
extraneous  substance  in  the  flesh,  as  the  little  bit 
of  silk  composing  the  knot  and  noose  on  the  ar- 
tery, the  pfactice  will  form  a  considerable  improve, 
ment.   The  wound  may  then  be  brought  together  at 
every  point ;  the  quantity  of  extraneous  matter  in  the- 
part  will  be  lessened  to  almost  nothing ;  the  danger  of 
convulsive  affections  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  as  a 
serious  cause  of  pain  and  irritation  is  diminished  •  and 
the  chance  of  accomplishing  perfect  union  by  the'  first 
intention  will  be  materially  increased.    Mr.  Lawrence 
has  tried  the  plan  in  many  instances,  and  hitherto  his 
experience  has  not  found  any  ill  consequences  follow 
while  it  has  proved  that  many  advantages  are  un- 
doubtedly the  result  of  it.   Mr.  Cross,  of  Norwich 
however,  has  detailed  some  observations  which  are 
rather  against  the  practice,  and  it  is- certainly  far  from 
being,  generally,  or  even  commonly,  adopted.  After 
amputation  it  was  practised  by  several  military  sur- 
!  geons  in  the  late  war;  and  although  they  probably  did- 
not  employ  exactly  such  ligatures  as  this  mode  abso- 
lutely requires,  few  of  them  met  with  any  instances- 
of  future  trouble  from  the  minute  bits  of  ligature  en- 
closed in  the  wound,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Guth- 
ne  and  one  or  two  other  army  surgeons  of  my  ac- 
quaintance.  However,  if  large  ligatures  be  used,  the 
practice  is  not  fairly  tried,  or  rather  the  practice  is  not 
tried  at  all  ;  because  the  great  principle  on  which  it 
answers,  is  the  very  small  atom  of  silk  composing  the 
extraneous  substance  left  in  the  wound,  when  such 
ligatures  as  Mr.  Lawrence  particularly  recommends 
are  employed.    Delpoch  and  Roux  have  also  some- 
times adopted  the  plan  of  removing  the  ends  of  the 
ligature  close  to  the  knot.-(See  PdrallHe  de  la  Chir. 
Angloise  avec  la  Chir.  Francoise,  p.  131.)    See  Am- 
putation, Aneurism,  Hemorrhage,  and  Ligature. 

Among  otheiislgrial  imp/ovements  in  modern  prac- 
,i  Ba  J"}'st  Dot  foi'get  the  present  more  rational  me- 
thod Af  dressing  the  w.ound,  after,  the  majority  of  ca-  - 
pital  operations,  with  light,  cooling  applications,  in- 
stead of  laying  on  the  part  a  farrago  of  irritating^ 
pledgets  and  plasters,, and  a  cumbersome  mass  of  lint, 
tow,  flannel,  and  other  bandages,  woqllen  caps,  &c.  ' 
The  fewer  the  adhesive*  strips  are  the  better,  if  they 
onty  hold  the  lips  of  the  wound  together.  This  is  ajl 
they  are  intended  to  do.  '  Whereas,  if  more  than  are 
necessary  for  this  purpose  be  employed,  they  do  harm 
by  heating  the'  part  and  covering  the  wound  so  en- 
tirely as  to  prevent  the  issue  of  the  discharge.  Over 
the  adhesive  plasters,  let  the  surgeon  be  content  with 
placing  a  simple  pledget  of  spermaceti  cerate  and  some 
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linen  wet  with  cold  water,  which  will  often  avert  hurt- 
ful degrees  of  pain  and  inflammation  by  keeping  the 
parts  cool. 

Wars,  which  are  unfavourable  to  most  other  sci-1 
ences,  are  rather  conducive  to  advances  in  surgery. 
The  many  new  and  interesting  observations  which 
Baron  Larrey  has  made  in  the  course  of  his  long  and 
extensive  military  experience,  are  a  proof  of  the  fore- 
going remark.  Pitard,  almost  the  founder  of  surgery 
in  France,  was  a  military  surgeon.   Ambroise  Faie 


ample  experience,  and  more  than  common  abilities  ami 
iudcmeut.    See  imputation. 

In  military  surgery,  the  useful  innovation  of  awiy. 
lance*  or  light  caravans,  furnished  with  a  proper  num- 
ber  of  sur-eons'  assistahts  and  orderlies,  and  capable 
of  keeping  up  with  the  vanguard  if  requisite,  It  UB. 
doubtedly  the  best  means  of  affording  speedy  surg|. 
cal  assistanoe  to  the  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  ought  to  be  enumerated  as  an  arrangement  of 
great  consequence  in  military  surgery.  Barons  Percy 

5-i  j    1    ..,.„,,  daearno  llio  rllifi'  WiliSC   t«r  til*  if  Sllfriiui 


the'same"  line  of  life.  To  Baron  Larrey  surgeons  are 
indebted  for  many  highly  important  observations  re- 
lating to  amputation  in  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds,  in 
particular,  he  hasacMuced  a  larger  and  more  convin- 
cing body  of  evidence  than  was  ever  before  collected, 
to  prove  that  in  gun-shot  injuries  the  operation  of  am- 
•  nutation  should  always  be  performed  without  the  least 
Jielav  in  every  instance  in  which  such  operation  is 
judged  to  be  unavoidable  and  the  ultimate  preserva- 
tion of  the  limb  either  impossible  or  beyond  the  scope 
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this  subject  well  deserves  perusal;  and  it'may  be  seen 
either  in  Larreifs  Mimotres  de.  Chirurgie  Militaire, 
or  in  the  Diet,  des  Sciences  Midicalea,  1. 1. 

Another  improvement  in  surgery,  of  an  humbler, 
but  not  less  useful  description  than  some  things  lo 
which  I  have  already  adverted,  is  the  elastic  gum 
seton,  which,  for  cleanliness  and  convenience,  is  far 
superior  to  what  has  generally  been  employed  by  prac- 
titioners. The  needle  for  it  and  the  slips  of  elastic' 
cum  may  be  procured  of  Mr.  Weiss.    The  Invention 


Hon  of  the  limb  either  impossib  e  or  oeyonu  me  scope   gum  may  «  "  ,  ■         •  ,   

of^ll  rational  *XSy.  He  has  established  thn  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  results  of  French  fogenuitj 
or  ail  ra.llou.il  pioiiainMiy  ;,:,„,„         I     jn|10  ^vnieinn  nf  more  or   ess  consiileinlile  mm 
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truth  of  this  most  important  precept  in  military  sur- 
lier-v  hy  innumerable  facts,  drawn  chiefly  from  his 
own,  ample  experience,  and  partly  from  the  practice 
of  many  able  colleagues.  The  great  operations  of  the 
shoulder-joint  and  hip-joint  amputations  lie  has  ex- 
ecuted with  success.  The  necessity  for  the  former, 
however,  he  proves  may  sometimes  be  superseded,  and 
Hie  limb  be  saved,  by  making  a  suitable  incision  for 
the  extraction  of  the  splintered  portions  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  humerus.  This  method,  which  was  in 
many  instances  done  with  success  in  the  peninsular 
war,  and  has  been  also  repeatedly  performed  with  the 
fume  result  by  Baron  Percy,  was,  I  believe,  originally 
proposed  and  practised  by  Boucher.— (See  Mtm.  de 
VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  %ito.)  However,  it  was  first  more 
particularly  described,  and  even  practised,  by  Mr.  C. 
White  of  Manchester.— (See  his  Cases  in  Surgery.) 
Mt*.  TMorell  also  performed  it  successfully  in  the  York 
Hospital.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7f,— See  Am- 
putation. '  .  .  . 

Amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  performed  only  in  the 
most  dreadful  cases,  because  itself  the  most  dreadful 
operation  in  surgery,  Baron  Larrey  has  performed  five 
times,  and  twice  (I  believe)  with  success.  It  has  also 
now  been  done  by  Messrs.  Browm  jgg  and  Guthrie, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Graefe,  Walther,  Delpech,  and 
others,  and  several  of  their  cases  terminated  in  the  re- 
covery of  the  patients.  As  must  be  the  case,  however, 
on  account  of  the  desperate  circumstances  under  which 
the  operation  is  performed,  and  the  severity  of  the  ope- 
ration itself,  the  examples  of  recovery  bear  only  a 
small  proportion  to  the  large  number  of  deaths  known  to 
have  followed  amputation  at  the  hip  in  the  many  cases 
in  which  it  has  now  been  undertaken.  Yet  this  un- 
fortunate truth  should  not  be  exaggerated  into  a  rea- 
son for  an  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  practice, 
which  is  adopted  as  the  only  means  affording  a  chance 
of  saving  life.  Bu  t,  as  there  may  be  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding whether  the  patient  will  have  ihe  best  chance 
Willi  or  without  the  operation,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  surgeons  will  perform  it,  except  under  the  authority 
of  the  united  opinion  of  a  board  or  consultation  of  the 
best-informed  practitioners,  whom  circumstances  will 
allow  to  assemble.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  likewise,  that 


The  excision  of  more  or  less  considerable  portions 
of  the  lower  jaw,  in  cases  of  irremediable  disease  of 
it,  is  a  new  proceeding,  exemplifying  the  still-conli- 
nued  progress  of  the  boldest  parts  of  operative  surgery. 
The  practice  also  merits  notice  on  another  sccOum 
it  is  an  Extension  of  the  most  effectual  part  of  surgery 
to  a  class  of  miserable  and  hopeless  cases  lirst  devised 
and  executed,  I  believe,  by  our  transatlantic  brethren- 
in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Mott  hajing  ftan  the  means 
of  conferring  this  honour  upon  them.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the-zeal  and  talent  with  which  Ihe 
practice  of  surgery  is  now  cultivated  tntliat  part  of 
the  world,  will  soon  render  it  a  frequent  source  of  new 
and  useful  suggestions. 

The  last  illustration  which  I  shall  quote  of  the  mo- 
dern advances  of  surgery,  is  the  discovery  of  Vi  - 

new  active  remedies  or  improved  forms  of  medicine, 
as  iodine,  morphine,  quinine,  and  cinchonine.  The 
first,  as  the  most  powerful  medicine  for  brnnclincele, 
and  for  certain  chronic  enlargements  of  the  breast,  tes- 
ticles glands,  and  joints,  supposed  to  be  of  nsc  rnhilnii- 
nature,  is  a  decidedlv  valuable  addition  to  the  surgi- 
cal pharmacopoeia;  perhaps  the  most  valuable   

that  has  been  made  in  modern  times.  Willi  icsperi 
to  morphine,  if  experience  prove  that  it  possesses  all 
the  anodvne  qualities  of  opium  without  the  siuniilai 
ing  ones,'  in  how  many  cases  and  circumstances  its 
exhibition  may  be  ventured  upon  where  the  practi- 
tioner would  he  fearful  of  the  common  preparations  of 
opium  !  As  for  quinine  and  cinchonine,  they  are 
considered  to  possess  all  the  essential  qualities  of  baiK , 
and  as  the  doses  are  very  small,  they  admit  of  being 
prescribed,  when  the  more  bulky  preparations  ot  it 
would  dangerously  disturb  both  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  . ,  .*.,'_,„ 

Let  me  not  conclude  this  article  without  offering  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  every  lover  of  surgical  sci- 
ence for  the  impulse  which  is  likely  to  be  given  to  It 
by  the  very  liberal  and  wise  regulations  lately  ailopten 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of >rgeoiis  hi 
London  ;  regulations  which,  by  annihilating  all  mono 
poly  in  the  lecturing  department,  and  acknowloile 
schools  of  anatomy  and  surgery  wherever  competent 
ones  niay  present  ^^^^^  •     '    ^  .ilfl. 

medicll 


wise,  mat  ones  may  present  inemseivea,  w...  (,■■-  «   . 

fhel-eirno  man"in  the'profession  so  destitute  of  honour  talent  fair  play,  and  soon  demonstrate i  that  mw W 
and  principle,  as  to  aim  at  notoriety  through  the  Hie-   science,  when  properly  •  cultivated^wmnour^  ^ 


anu   >i  imlu'ig,  <»»  .........  —   --„  =. 

diurn  of  this  terrible  operation,  and  court  the  oppp 
tunity  of  doing  it  merely  with  this  view,  instead  of 
bein"  compelled  to  undertake  it  by  the  really  desperate 
circumstances  of  the  case.  If  there  be  such  an  indi- 
vidual in  existence,  his  scheme  of  wading  through 
Wood  to  reputation,  now  that  the  novelty  ot  the  ope- 
ration has  vanished,  would  have  but  little  chance-  of. 
success  Be  it  also  recollected  hy  the  profession  that 
while  the  operation  itself  requires  only  ordinary  talents, 
the  butties'  of  avoiding  it,  and  of  discriminating  the 
exIctfaSu  which  it  should  be  done  implies  ...  ex- 
tensive lpquaintai.ee  with  the  principles  of  surgery, 


*  TV  Mott  nerformed  this  operation  beforeSir  Astley 
CooS; "and  with  success  See  article  •<  imputation 
.at  the  Hip-Joint,"  in  tins  dictiunarv 


science,  wneu  piupeny  iuiu»a»u,        -  . 
many  other  soils  and  atmospheres  than  those  ol  wo 
don,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen. J 
also  anticipate  that  in  "the  course  of  a  very  s Iwrt  w _ 
we  shall  see  most  convincingly  exemplified  me"™1' 
tal  truths,  that  the  same  science  will  always  mane i  up- 
most rapid  progress  when  freed  from  every  »nneceT'! 
restriction  ;  and  that  the  larger  the  field  of  rnmpeiiu™ 
and  emulation  is  for  lecturers  and  hospital  surgeon', 
the  more  likely  are  we  to  see  among  llipm  me!!(,, 
the  first-rate  merit.    Their  reputation,  as  it  °"?m 
do,  will  ensure  to  them  such  a  class  as  will  hancMmei)' 
reward  their  labour.    The  public  will  have  the  benm 
of  the  valuable  doctrines  and  knowledge  'n,PJ  ,JJ| 
them  to  their  ptipils,  the  lising  generation  of  prsn 
fioners  to  whom  must  hereafter  he  confided  llieara i 
ous  and  responsible  office  of  administering  medic*' 
surgical  aid  to  mankind.    As  for  other  teachers  ot  m- 
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ferior  worth,  hitherto  kept  alive  by  the  artificial  sup- 
port of  great  hospitals,  and  pampered  by  the  unjust 
regulations  of  colleges,  they  will  quickly  find  (what  is 
truly  desirable)  their  proper  level.  If  henceforth  any 
principle  of  monopoly  is  to  be  endured  in  the  profes- 
sion, let  it  only  be  such  as  is  the  resu It  of  that  kind  of 
attraction  which  will  forever  belong  to  the  charm  of 
genius  and  the  splendour  of  superior  attainments;  and 
may  all  interference  that  would  lessen  the  influence 
of  this  meritorious  principle,  meet  with  eternal  re- 
sistance and  the  hatred  of  every  public-spirited  man  in 
the  profession. 

SUSPENSORY.  A  bandage  for  supporting  the 
scrotum  ;  a  bag-truss.  Bandages  of  this  kind  are  now 
Usually  sold  at  the  shops,  and  seldom  made  by  the  sur- 
geons themselves ;  therefore  a  particular  description 
of  them  is  not  essential  in  this  work.  In  cases  of 
hernia  humoralis,  varicocele,  cirsocele,  some  parti- 
cular ruptures,  and  several  affections  of  the  testicle, 
and  spermatic  cord,  a  suspensory  bandage  is  of  in- 
finite service* 

SUTURES.  (From  suo,  to  sew.)  A  mode.of  uniting 
the  edges  of  a  wound,  by  keeping  them  in  contact  with 
stitches.  >  m       '  , 

Mr.  Sharp  remarks,  that  11  when  a  wound  is  recent, 
and  the  parts  of  it  are  divided  by  a  sharp  instrument 
without  any  farther  violence,  and  in  sucli  manner  that 
they  may  be  made' to  approach  each  other,  by  being 
returned  with  tile  hands,  they  will,  if  held  in  close  con- 
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tuct  for  sometime,  reunite  by  inosculation,  and  cement, 
like  one  branch  of  a  tree  ingrafted  on  another.  To 
maintain  them  in  this  situation,  several  sorts  of  sutures 
have  been  invented  and  formerly  (practised,  but  the 
number  of  them  has  of  late  been  very  much  reduced. 
Those  now  chiefly  described  are  the  interrupted,  the 

Clover's,  the  quilled,  the  twisted,  and  the  dry  sutures; 
tit  the  interrupted  and  twisted  are  almost  the  only 
useful  ones,  for  the  quilled  suture  is  never  preferabte 
to  the  interrupted;  the  dry  suture  is  ridiculous  in 
terms,  since  it  is  only  a  piece  of  plaster  applied  in  many 
different  ways  to  reunite  the  lips  of  the  wound;  and 
the  glover's  or  uninterrupted  stitch,  which  is  recom- 
mended in  superficial  wounds  to  prevent  the  deformity 
of  a  scar,  does  rather,  by  the  frequency  of  stitches, 
occasion  it,  and  is  therefore  to  be  rejected,  in  favour 
Of  a  compress  and  sticking  plaster."— ,( Oper.  of  Sur- 
gery.) The  twisted  suture  is  described  in  speaking 
of  the  hare- lip;  and  gastroraphe,  which  also  properly 
belongs  to  the  present  subject,  forms  a  distinct  article 
in  this  dictionary. 

Interrupted  Suture— The  wound  beingcleansed  from 
all  clots  of  blood,  and  its  lips  being  brought  evenly 
into  contact,  the  needle,  armed  with  a  ligature,  is  to 
he  carefully  carried  from  without  inwards  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  so  on  from  within  outwards.  Care  must  be" 
taken  to  make  the  puncture  far  enough  from  theed^e 
ol  tl)e  wound,  lest  the  ligature  should  tear  quite 
through  the  skin  and  flesh.  This  distance,  accord- 
•"gK  ™lr'  u  p' may  be  tnree  or  four-tenths  of  an 
inch.  The  other  stitches  required  are  only  repetitions 
ol  the  same  process.    The  threads  having  been  all 

Jhf^j  y°?  a.re  gen€ral  10  be«in  in  |J**  U,em  in 
the  middle  ol  the  wound;  though,  if  the  lips  be  held 

yaielnlly  together  it  will  not  he  of  great  consequence 
which  stitch  is  tied  first."-( Operations,  ,  /„■/,.  1) 

surgical  writers  in  general  state,  that  the  number  of 
t»  ,  erS.rL'U3t  ln  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the.  ex- 
tent of  the  wound.   The  common  rule  is,  that  one 
suture  is  sufficient  for  every  inch  of  the  wound;  but 
Jliat  m  some  instances  a  stitch  must  be  more  frequently 
made,  particularly  when  a  wound  gapes  very  much, 
J  *7(|W  of*  transverse  division  of  muscles. 
ihAb-      ealr*a<tyexPl»ined,  it  is  necessary  to  pierce 
uie  sum  at.  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  sides  of  the 
wound,  lest  the  thread  should  cut  through  the  flesh  in 
jme :  but  tl,0USn  Mr-  s»wp  'ays  down  the  ne- 
cessary distance  in  general,  as  three  or  four-tenths  of 
ri  1 \.l  '    u  ol,lers  adTise  tf>e  Ileedle  to  b:;  always  car- 
ried through  the  deepest  phi  t  of  the  wound,  we  must 
receive  ln»se  directions, particularly  the  last,  as  subject 
«o  numerous  exceptions.    When  a  wound  is  very  deep, 
it  would  be  conspicuously  absurd,  and  even,  in  many 
instances  dangdrous,  to  drive  the  needle  through  a  vast 
thickness  of  parts.     Olher  wounds  o'f  considerable 
length  might -not  be,  in  some  places,  four-tenths  of  an 
inch  deep;  though  it  is  true,  stitures  could  never  be 
'eipiisit,;  at  such  points. 


The  needles  for  making  the  interrupted  suture  will 
pass  with  the  greatest  facility  when  their  shape  corres- 
ponds exactly  with  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  thev 
should  always  torm  a  track  of  sufficient  size  to  allow 
t he  ligatures,  which  they  draw  after  them,  to  nasn 
through  the  flesh  with  the  utmost  ease. 

The  interrupted  suture  obviously  receives  its  name 
from  the  interspaces  between  the  stitches :  and  it  is  the 
one  most  frequently  employed.    Its  action  is  alwayc 
to  be  assisted  and  supported,  either  with  the  uniting 
bandage  (see  Bandage),  or  with  Strips  of  adhesivl 
plaster,  compresses,  &c. 
$?tiUed  Svture-    As  Mr-  Jo»n  Rell<has  observed- 
When  Uie  wound  was  deep  among  the  muscular 
flesh,  the  old  surgeons  imagined,  that  so  large  a  wound 
could  not  be  commanded  by  the  common  interrupted 
suture,  however  deep  the  stitches  might  be  driven 
among  the  flesh;  they  were,  besides,  fearful  of  using 
the  continued  (glover's)  suture  in  deep  gashes,  lest  the 
wound  should  be  made  to  adhere  superficially  while 
it  was.  still  open  within,  ferming  perhaps  a  suppura- 
tion or  deep  collection  of  matter.   They  believed,  that 
a  deep  muscular  wound  could  not  be  safely  healed 
without  a  degree  of  suppuration:  while  they  wished 
to  bang  it  together  at  the  bottom,  they  were  afraid  to 
dose;t  very  exactly  at  the  mouth,  lest  the  matter 
should  be  collected  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  wound 
it  was  for  this  purpose  (says  Mr.  John  Bell)  that  they 
used  what  they  called  the  compound  or  quilled  suture 
it  is  merely  the  interrupted  suture,  with  this  difference 
that  the  ligatures  are  not  tied  over  the  face  of  the 
wound,  but  over  two  quills  or  rolls  of  plaster,  or  bou 
gies,  which  are  laid  along  the  sides  of  the  wound.  In 
performing  this  suture,  we  make  first  two,  three,  or 
four  stitches  of  the  interrupted  suture  very  deep,  and 
then,  all  the  ligatures  bemg  put  in,  we  lay  two  bougies 
along  the  sides  of  the  wound;  then  slip  one  bougie 
into  the  loop  of  the  ligatures  on  one  side,  drawing  all 
the  ligatures  from  the  other  side  (Mr.  Bell  should 
rather  have  said  towards  the  other  side),  till  that  bou- 
gie is  firmly  braced  down.   Next  we  lay  the  other  bou- 
gie, and  make  the  knots  of  each  ligature  over  it,  and 
draw  it  also  pretty  firm ;  and  thus  the  ligatures,  in 
form  of  an  arch,  go  deepinto  the  bottom  of  the  wound, 
and  hojd  it  close,  while  the  bougies  or  quills  keep  the 
middle  of  the  wound,  and  lips  of  it,  pressed  together 
with  moderate  closeness,  and  prevent  any  strain  upon 
the  threads,  or  any  coarse  and  painful  tying  across  the 
face  of  the  wound."   In  a  note,  Mr.  J.  Bell  says  that 
Dionis  violently  reprobates  the  quilled  suture ;  but  that 
Be  la  Fay  e.  (the  annotator  on  Dionis)  says,  it  is  good 
lor  deep  muscular  wounds.   The  quilled  suture  is  now 
scarcely  ever  employed;  nor  has  it  any  advantages, 
except,  perhaps,  in  some  wounds  in  the  belly.— (See 
Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  50.) 

I  think  the  reader  will  more  easily  comprehend  the 
manner  of  making  the  quilled  suture,  from  the  follow- 
ing simple  directions.  Take  as  many  needles  as 
stitches  intended  to  be  made,  arm  them  with  a  double 
ligature,  or  one  capable  of  being  readily  split  into  two 
introduce  the  ligatures  through  the  wound,  cut  off  the 
needles,  lay  a  piece  of  bougie  along  one  side  of  the 
wound,  and  tie  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  over  it.  Next 
draw  the  other  extremities  of  the  ligatures,  so  as  to 
hfl,he  first  Piece  of  br)|igie  into  close  contact  with 
the  flesh;  lay  the  second  piece  of  bougie  along  the 
opposite  side  of  the  wound,  and  tie  the  other  ends  of 
the  ligatures  over  it  with  sufficient  tightness. 

Glover's  Suture.  This  had  also  the  name  of  the 
continued  suture.  -It  was  executed  by  introducing  the 
needle  first  into  one  lip  of  the  wound,  from  within 
outwards,  then  into  the  other  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
in  this  manner  the  whole  track  of  the  wound  was 
sewed  up.  * 

The  glover's  suture  has  long  been  rejected  by  all 
good  surgeons,  as  improper  to  be  employed  in  cases  of 
common  wounds.  It  was  not,  however,  till  very  lately 
that  this  suture  was  totally  abandoned  ;  for  Mr.  Sharp, 
and  several  eminent  writers  since  his  time,  have  ad- 
vised its  adoption  in  woundsof  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. From  what  has  been  said  in  the  articles  Wounds 
of  the  Abdomen  and  Hernia,  the  reader  will  perceive, 
that  even  in  such  particular  instances  the  glqver's  su- 
ture would  not  be  advisable:  so  that  it  may,  in  every 
point  of  view;  be  now  considered  as  totally  disused  in. 
every  case  of  surgery  which  can  possibly  present  itself. 
When  we  remember  in  making  this  suture,  how  many 
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stitches  are  unavoidable;  how  unevenly,  and  in  what 
a  puckered  state,  the  suture  drags  the  edges  of  the  skin 
together;  and  what  irritation  it  must  produce;  we  can 
no  longer  be  surprised  at  its  now  being  never  practised 
on  the  Jiving  subject.  It  is  commonly  employed  for 
sewing  up  dead  bodies ;  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  wen- 
fitted;  but  lor  the  honour  of  surgery,  and  the  sake  of 
mankind,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  never  again  be 
adopted  in  practice. 

Pulse  or  Dry  Suture.  Modern  surgeons  commonly 
understand,  by  this  expression,  nothing  more  than  the 
plan  of  bringing  the  sides  of  a  wound  together  by 
means  of  adhesive  plaster;  nor  did  Mr.  Sharp  attach 
any  other  meaning  to  the  phrase,  which  he  sets  down 
as  highly  ridiculous,  as  there  is  no  sewing  employed. 
For  the  following  remarks  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Car- 
wardine,  of  Earls' Colne  Priory,  near  Halsted,  Essex. 
Alluding  to  what  was  stated  in  the  third  edition  of  this 
dictionary  concerning  the  dry  suture,  he  observes, 
"  You  do  uot  appear  to  be  aware,  any  more  than  Mr. 
Sharp,  of  the  precise  mode  of  its-  application,  or  why 
it  was  so  called.  Indeed,  it  is  a  curious  circumstance 
how  this  method  of  dry  suture  should  have  been  so 
lost  as  not  to  be  described  by  any  modern  surgeons, 
who  laugh  at  the  very  term,  speaking  of  it  as  a  mere 
application  of  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster.  In  the  su- 
tura  sicca,  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  sutura  cruenta, 
where  blood  followed  the  needle,  some  adhesive  plaster 
was  spread  on  linen  having  a  selvage.  A  pieceof  this 
was  applied  along  each  side  of  the  wound  (the  sel- 
vages being  opposed  to  each  other"),  and  then  drawn 
together  by  sewing  them  with  a  common  needle,  with- 
out bloodshed.  Hence  the  term  sulura  sicca.  1  he 
dry  suture  was  used  in  all  wounds  of  the  face,  to  avora 
scars.  You  will  find  it  thus  described  by  our  coun- 
tryman Thomas  Gale,  in  his  Enchiridion,  1563;  and 
also  by  A.  Pare,  who  gives  a  figure  of  it  in  his  folio 
work,  1579."  I  feel  much  obliged  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Carwardine  for  this  explanation,  without  which  the 
expression  dry  suture  is  undoubtedly  absurd.  As  the 
common  way  of  dressing  wounds  with  sticking-plaster 
will  come  under  consideration  in  a  future  part  of  this 
work  (see  Wounds),  I  shall  not  here  detain  the  reader 
Vipon  that  topic.  « 

Sutures,  by  which  I  mean  such  as  were  made  in  the 
flesh  wittfa  needle  and  ligature,  were  much  more  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  old  surgeons  than  they  are  by 
the  moderns.  The  best  practitioners  of  the  present 
day  never  resort  to  this  method  of  holding  the  sides  of 
a  wound  in  contact,  except  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
a  real  necessity  for  it,  and  other  modes  will  not  suffice. 

There  were,  indeed,  certain  instances  in  which  the 
employment  of  sutures  was  long  ago  forbidden.  Of 
this  kind  were  envenomed  wounds,  in  which  acci- 
dents the  destruction  of  the  poison  always  formed  a 
principal  indication  in  the  treatment.  Wounds,  ac- 
companied with  considerable  inflammation,' were  not 
deemed  proper  for  the  use  of  sutures,  as  the  stitches 
had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. Also,  as  contused  wounds  necessarily  suppu- 
rated, and  consequently  could  not  be  united,  sutures 
were  not  recommended  for  them  ;  nor  were  they  judged 
expedient  for  wounds  attended  .with  such  a  loss  of 
substance  as  prevented  their  lips  from  being  placed  in 
contact.  Formerly,  wounds  penetrating  the  chest 
were  not  united  by  sutures;  nor  were  those  in  which 
large  blood-vessels  were  injured  ;  at  least  until  all  dan- 
ger of  hemorrhage  was  obviated  by  the  vessels  being 
tied. 

Dionis  believed,  with  several  other  authors,  that 
wounds  should  not  be  united  when  bones  were  ex- 
posed, on  account  of  the  exfoliations  which  might  be 
expected.  This  precept  is  no  longer  valid  ;  for  when 
bones  are  neither  altered  nor  diseased,  and  are  only 
simply  denuded  or  divided  with  a  cutting  instrument, 
no  exfoliations  will  commonly  follow,  it"  the  surgeon 
take  care  to  replace  the  fresh-cul  soft  parts,  so  as  to 
cover  the  exposed  portion  of  the  bone.  The  practica- 
bleness  of  uniting. wounds  attended  with  the  division 
of  a  bone,  is  confirmed  by  numerous  facts.  De  la 
Peyronie  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Surgery  a  case  conclusive  on  this  point.'  A  man  was 
wounded  with  a  cutting  instrument,  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, on  the  external  and  middle  part  of  the  arm. 
The  bone  was  completely  cut  through,  together  with 
the  integuments  and  muscles,  in  such  a  manner  that 
tile  arm  onlv  hung  by  an  undivided  portion  ol  the  skin, 


about  an  inch  wide,  under  which  were  the  large  ve*. 
sels  De  la  Peyronie  tried  to  unitetheparts,  btiiigcon- 
vinced  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  amputate 
afterward,  if  the  case  should  require  it.  He  placed 
the  two-extremities  of  the  divided  bone  in  their  natu- 
ral situation,  made  several  sutures  for  promoting  the 
union  of  the  soft  parts,  and  applied  a  bandage  to  ihg 
fracture.  In  this  bandage  there  were  slits  or  aper 
tures  over  the  wound,  to  allow  the  dressings  to  he  ap 
plied.  Spirit  of  wine,  containing  a  little  muriate  of 
ammonia,  was  used  as  a  topical  application ;  and  the 
fore-arm  and  hand,  which  were  cold,  livid,  and  insensi. 
ble;  were  also  fomented  with  the  same.  By  these 
means,  the  natural  warmth  was  restored,  and  the 
wound  was  dressed,  Iu  a  week,  the  dressings  were 
removed  through  the  opening  in  the  bandage;  in  a 
fortnight  they  we're  changed  a  second  time,  and  the 
wound  seemed  disposed  to  heal.  On  the  eighteenth 
day,  the  healing  had  made  considerable  progress;  the 
part  had  a  natural  appearance ;  and  the  beating  of  the 
pulse  was  very  perceptible.  De  la  Peyronie  now  sub- 
stituted a  common  roller  for  the  preceding  bandage, 
and  care  was  taken  to  change  the  dressings  every  ten 
days.  ,  In  about  seven-weeks  all  applications  were  left 
otf,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months  the  patient  was 
quite  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  numbness  in 
the  part.  This  case  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
all  the  records  of  surgery ;  for  it  displays,  in  a  most 
striking  manner,  what  very  bad  wpunds  it  is  the  duty 
Of'the  surgeon  to  attempt  to  unite:  and,  above  all,  it 
exemplifies  the  propriety  of  attempting  Jo  save  many 
compound  fractures,  which,  judged  ol  only  from  first 
appearances,  would  lead  almost  any  one  to  resort  to 
amputation.  In  such  cases,  when  the  divided  parti 
are  put  in  contact,  the  appearances  are  quite  altered. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  appears  that 
surgeons,  a  considerable  time  back,  did  not  at  once 
sew  up  every  sort  of  wound;  though  the  considera- 
tions which  led  them  not  to  close  the  wound  were  er- 
roneous," as  may  perhaps  be  said  with  respect  to  the 
apprehension  of  bleeding  and  exfoliations.  The  bell 
modern  practitioners  employ  sutures  much  less  fre- 
quently than  their  predecessors.  Pibrac's  dissertation 
on  the  abuse  of  sutures,  insertedin  the  third  relume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  lias  had 
considerable  effect  in  producing  this  change,  and  I  may 
safely  add,  this  improvement  in  practice.  Tlni  Ju 
dicious  and  enlightened  practitioner  opposed  the  me- 
thod of  uniting  wounds  by  means  of  sutures,  which 
he  contended  ought  never  to  be  adopted  in  practice, 
except  in  certain  cases,  in  which  it,was  absolutely  Im- 
possible to  keep  the  sides  of  the  woundin  contact,  by 
means  of  a  suitable  posture,  and  the  aid  of  a  method- 
ical bandage.  Such  circumstances  Pibrac  represents 
as  exceedingly  rare,  if  they  ever  occur  at  all.  He 
speaks  of  sutures  as  seldom  fulfilling  the.  intention  flf 
the  surgeon,  who,  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  he 
employs  them,  finds  himself  necessitated  to  remove 
them,  before  thev  have  accomplished  the  wished-lor 
end.  Pibrac  believes  that  sutures  are  generally  more 
hurtful  than  conducive  to  the  union  of  wounds;  ana 
that  when  they  succeed,  they  do  not  effect  a  cure  more 
speedily  than  a  proper  bandage.  He  cites  numerous 
cases  of  very  extensive  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  necK, 
&.C.  for  the  cure  of  which  a  bandage  proved  effectual, 
and  this  even  in  manv  instances  in  which  sutures  had 
previously  failed,  and'  cut  their  way  through  the  flesli. 
Louis,  who  adopted  the  opinions  of  Pibrac,  publisher, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Mem.  de  tJlcad:  Chirurgit,  a 
valuable  dissertation,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  even  the  lwre-lip  can  be  better  united  by  mean! 
of  the  uniting  bandage  than  with  sutures;  a  caw, 
however,  which  the- best  modern  surgeons  very  ngnliy 
agree  to  consider;  for  particular  reasons,  elsewhere 
noticed  (see  Hare-lip),  as  an  example  in  which  a  su- 
ture is  ad'vi.-able.  ' 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  fair  statement  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  sutures  are  by  no  means  requisite  i"  in* 
generality  of  wounds;  but  that  there  are^parlicalaf 
case3  in  which  either  their  greater  "Convenience  or  su- 
perior efficacy  still  makes  them  approved.  Since  'hey 
cannot  be  practised  without  additional  wounds  being 
made,  and  pain  occasioned,  and,  since  the  thread" 
always  act  as  extraneous  bodies  iri  the  parts,  excHilK 
more  or  less  inflammation  and  suppuration  round 
them  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that.their  employment  <• 
invariably  wrong,  whenever  tlje  sides  of  a  wound  cao 
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be  maintained  in  contact  by  less  irritating  means  with 
equal  steadiness  and  security.  For  what  is  it  u  Inch 
generally  counteracts  the  wishes  of  the  surgeon,  and 
renders  his  attempts  to  make  the  opposite  surfaces  of 
wounds  grow  together  unavailing?  Is-  not  the  general 
cause  too  high  a  degree  of  inflammation,  which  neces- 
sarily ends  in  sappuration  1  Are  not  sutures  likely  to 
augment  inflammation,  both  by  the  additional  wounds 
of  the  needles,  and  the  still  more  pernicious  irritation 
of  the  threads,  which  always  act  as  foreign  bodies, 
sometimes  producing  not  merely  an  increase  of  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  in  their  track,  but  frequently 
ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  parts;  and  in  pat  ticular 
constitutions  an  extensive  erysipelatous  redness. 
•  In  consequence  of  the  ulcerative  process,  sutures 
very  often  cease  to  have  the  power  of  any  longer 
keeping  the  edges  of  wounds  in  contact;  as  the  ob- 
servations of  Pibrac,  and,  indeed,  what  every  man 
may  daily  remark  in  practice,  fully  testify:  and  the 
violent  inflammatory  symptoms  which  are  excited 
frequently  oblige  the  surgeon  to  cut  the  threads  and 
withdraw  them  altogether. 

But  even  admitting,  that,  by  the  general  adoption  of 
sutures,  some  wounds  would  be  united  which  could 
riot  be  so  were  this  means  abandoned,  still  it  must  be 
allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  cause  of  other 
wounds  not  uniting  is  entirely  ascribable  to  the  irri-. 
tation  occasioned  by  the  sutures  themselves.  Hence, 
if  it  be  only  computed,  that  as  many  wounds  are  pre- 
vented from  uniting  by  the  irritation  of  sutures,  as 
other  wounds  which  ate  united  by  their  means,  arid 
could  be  united  by  no  other  methods,  we  must  still 
perceive,  that  mankind  would  be  no  sufferers,  and  sur- 
gery undergo  no  deterioration,  were  sutures  altogether 
rejected  from  practice.  I  believe,. however,  that  every" 
man  who  has  had  opportunities  of  observation,  and 
has  made  use  of  them  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  will 
feel  persuaded,  that  more  wounds  are  hindered  from 
uniting  by  sutures,  than  such  as  are  healed  by  them, 
and  could  not  be  united  by  other  means. 

But  prudent  practitioners  are  not  obliged  either  to 
condernn  or  praise  the  use  of  sutures  in  every  instance 
without  exception)  Men  of  independent  principles 
will  always  adopt  the  line  of  conduct  which  truth 
points  out  to  them  as  that  which  is  right;  nor  will  they 
obstinately  join  I'ibrae  and  Lotus,  in  contending  that 
sutures  are  always  improper  and  disadvantageous,  nor 
imitate  other  bigoted  persons  who  may  use  sutures  in 
every  kind  of  wound  whatever.  Perhapssuturesarestill 
rather  too  much  employed,  and,  in  all  probability,  will 
long  be  so.  It  will  be  difficult  entirely  to  eradicate  the 
■prejudices  on  which  their  too  frequent  use  is  founded, 
as  long  as  what  may  be  called  the  teachers  of  surgery 
"are  seen  holding  up  the  practice  for  imitation  in  every 
principal  hospital  in  the  kingdom.  Such  surgeons, 
■however,  as  are  ready  to  imbibe  fair,  and  candid 
sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  to  qualify  themselves 
for  practising  this  part  of  surgery  with  judgment, 
should  by  no  means  neglect  to  read  what  Pibrac  and 
Louis  have  written  on  the  subject.  1  know  that  the 
latter  authors  are  a*  little  too  sanguine  in  their  repre- 
sentations; but  as  1  have  already  remarked,  sutures 
are  still  rather  too  much  used,  and  something  is  yet 
necessary  for  the  abolition  of  a  certain  unwarranted 
habit  of  having  recourse  to  them  without  real  neces- 
sity. Nothing  will  tend  to  produce  this  desirable 
change  so  fnuch  as  the  perusal  of  every  argument 
against  their  employment. 

]  am  decidedly  oT  opinion,  not  only  from  what  I  have 
read,  hut  what  I  have  actually  seen,  that  the  sides  of 
tbe*  generality  of  wounds  are  capable  of  being  effectu- 
ally kept  in  contact,  by  means  of  a  proper  position  of 
the  part,  and  the  aid  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster, 
compresses,  and  a  bandatre.  I  believe  that  such  suc- 
cess can  be  obtained  with  every  advantage  which  can 
be  urged  in  favour  of  sutures  and  without  I  heir  disad- 
vantages; such  as  greater  pain,  inflammation,  &c.  I 
even  think,  with  Lrfiiis,  that  the  hare-lip  might  in  gene- 
ral he  united  very  well  by  means  of  a  bandage;  but 
still  1  am  of  opinion,  that  the  twisted  suture  is  attended 
with  least  trouble,  is  most  suited  for  universal  practice, 
and  that  unless  such  pains  were  ta,ken  as  many  prac- 
titioners would  not,  and  others  could  never  take,  the 
method  by  bandage  would  frequently  fail. 

I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  lay  down  any  fixed 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  surgeon,  in  re- 


spect to  when  he  ought  and  when  he  ought  not  to  use 
sutures. 

Perhaps  sutures  should  be  made  use  of  for  all  cuts 
'and  wounds  which  occur  in  parts  of  the  body  subject 
to  an  unusual  degree  of  motion,  such  as  would  be  apt 
to  derange  the  operation  of  bandages,  sticking-plaster, 
and  compresses.  Hence,  the  p(opriety  of  using  the 
twisted  suture  for  the  hare-lip. 

Sutures  are  probably,  for  the  most  part,  advan- 
tageous in  all  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  of  a  certain 
length,  and  attended  with  hazard  of  the  viscera 
making  a  protrusion.^  In  this  situation  the  continja! 
motion  and  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  re- 
spiration, besides  the  tendency  of  the  viscera  to  pro- 
trude:, may  be  a  reason  in  favour  of  the  use  of  sutures. 

When  two  fresh-cut  surfaces  positively  cannot  be 
brought  into  contact  by  sticking-pldster,  bandages,  the 
observance  of  a  prpper  posture,  &c.,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  advantages  of  using  sutures,  if  they  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Some  wounds  of  the  trachea, 
some  wounds  made  for  the  cure  of  certain  fistulous 
communications  b^tweeri  the  vagina  and  bladder,  or 
others  for  the  cure  of  similar  affections  in  the  perinasum, 
afford  instances  of  cases  to  which  I  allude. 

I  observe  that  many  surgeons  in  this  metropolis  use 
sutures  for  bringing  the  sides  of  the  wound  together 
after  several  operations;  as  that  Of  removing  a  dis- 
eased breast,  castration,  and  operations  for  strangulated 
hernia. 

The  reason  for  using  sutures  in  the  scrotum,  I  sup- 
pose, arises  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  edges  of 
the  wound  in  contact,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  and 
looseness  of  the  part.  In  this  case,  I  will  not  presume 
to  say  that  sutures  may  not  sometimes  be  really  ne- 
cessary, though  in  general  it  is  best  to  dispense  with 
them ;  but  after  the  amputation  of  the  breast,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  their  employmentHo  be 
always  wrong  and  injudicious. 

I  shall  conclude  with  referring  to  what  Pibrac  and 
Louis  have  written  on  the  above  subjects,  in  Mem.de 
VAcaS.  de  Chir.  t.  3  tind  4.  Sharp,  Dionis,  Oooch,  Le 
Dran,  Bertrandi,  Sabatier,  B.  Bell,  and  J.  Bell,  have 
all  treated  of  sutures.  See  also  C.E.  Boeder,  Suture? 
Vulnerum ;  Vpsal,  1772. 

SYMPATHETIC  BUBO.    See  Bubo. 

SYNCHYSIS'.  (From  ovyxvu,  to  confound.)  The 
term  synchysis  sometimes  denotes  the  confusion  of  the 
humours  of  the  eye,  occasioned  by  blows,  arid  attended 
with  a  rupture  of  the  internal  membranes  and  cap- 
sules. Beer  understands  by  the  expression  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  vitreous,  humour,  or  the  state  of  it  in  which 
its  consistence  is  entirely  destroyed, — (See  Lehre  von 
den  Augenkr.  4.2,  p.  257.) 

SYNECHIA.  The  case  in  which  the  iris  adheres  to 
the  cornea  is  termed  synechia  anterior ;  that  in  which 
the  uvea  adheres  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  synechia 
posterior.  Beer  has  delivered  two  valuable  chapters 
on  these  subjects.  The  synechia  posterior,  on  account 
of  the  frequent  delicacy  of  the  adhesions,  is  apt  not  to 
be  detected,  unless  the  eye  be  examined  with  particular 
care.  A  magnifying-glass  should  be  used,  and  the 
pupil  be  first  dilated  with  hyoscyamus  or  belladonna. 
The  treatment,  as  far  as  the  prevention  and  removal 
of  such  adhesions  are  practicable,  strictly  belongs  to 
the  subject  of  iritis.— (See  Ophthalmy.)  With  the 
view  of  dispersing  them,  Beer  praises  the  good  effects 
of  applying  to  the  eye  itself  ointments  containing 
preparations  of  mercury,  or  a  collyrium  hydrargyri 
oxymuriatis,  to  which  some  of  the  thebaic  tincture 
is  added.  As  an  inward  medicine,  he  says,  calomel 
is  the  most  effectual.  When  eye-salves  are  used, 
Beer  recommends  a  little  of  the  extract  of  hyoscya- 
mus to  he  mixed  with  them,  so  that  they  may  dilate 
the  pupil,  and  thus  suddenly  break  any  slight  threads 
of  iympli. — (B.  2,  p.  58.)  For  additional  information 
on  the  synechia  posterior  and  anterior,  see  Lehre  von 
den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  54,  and  p.  263.  Also  Beger,  Dc 
Synechia,  seu  preternaturali  Adhesione  Cornea  cum 
Iride.    Hallor,  Disp.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  435. 

SYNTHESIS.  (From  <riiv,  together,  and  foVif,  po- 
sition, situation.)  A  generic  term,  formerly  used  in 
)the  schools  of  surgery,  and  comprehending  every  ope- 
ration by  which  parts  that  had  been  divided  were 
reunited.  ,  .. 

SYPH  ILIS.  Lues  Venerea.  The  venereal  disease. 
—(See  Venereal  Disease ) 
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BANDAGE.  A  bandage,  so  named  from  its 
**■  figure.  It  is  principally  used  for  supporting  the 
dressings  after  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  fistu  a  in 
ano,  in  diseases  of  the  perineum,  and  those  ol .the 
groin,  anus,  &c.  It  is  composed  of  two  longitudinal 
pieces  of  cloth,  of  greater  or  less  breadth,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  transverse  piece  ot  cloth  serves 
to  go  round  the  body  above  the  hips ;  the  perpendicular 
piece  is  sewed  at  one  of  its  ends  to  the  middle  of  the 
tatter;  and,  in  general,  its  other  extremity  is  slit  into 
two  portions  or  tails,  about  six  or  eight  inches  long. 
The  perpendicular  piece  of  the  T  bandage  applies 
itself  between  the  glutaei  muscles,  and  to  the  perinajum ; 
while  its  two  ends,  just  described,  are  to  be  carried  be- 
tween the  thighs  and  the  pudenda  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  fastened  to  the  transverse  piece  surrounding  the 
body.  Besides  the  common  T  bandage,  there  is  an- 
other one  named  double,  which  has  two  perpendicular 
pieces  sewed  to  the  transverse  one,  about  four  inches 
apart.  The  double  T  bandage  is  said  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly applicable  after  lithotomy,  and  for  the  diseases 
of  the  perineum ;  because  one  may  make  the  two  per- 
pendicular pieces  cross  each  other  on  the  part  affected, 
and  leave  the  anus  uncovered;  an  advantage  which 
the  simple  T  bandage  certainly  has  not.  The  T  band- 
age may  be  used  in  some  other  ways,  which  have  oeen 
noticed  in  the  article  Bandage. 

TALPA.  (A  mole.)  A  tumour  under  the  skin, 
compared  to  a  mole  under  lhe  ground.  Such  is  the 
etymology.  Sometimes  it  means  an  encysted  tumour 
on  the  head.— (See  Atheroma,  and  Tumours,  Encysted.) 
TAPPING.  See  Paracentesis. 
TARAXIS.  (From  rapdoau,  to  disturb.)  A  slight 
inflammation  of  the  eye. 

TAXIS.  (From  ruauw,  to  put  in  order.)  The  opera- 
tion of"  reducing  a  hernia  with  the  hand— (Sec  Hernia.) 

TENDONS,  RUPTURE  OF.  The  tendons  liable 
to  be  broken  by  the  violent  action  of  the  muscles  with 
which  they  are  connected,  are  the  tendo  achillis, 
that  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  Che  leg,  and  the  tendon 
of  the  triceps  extensor  cubiti.  The  ancient  surgeons 
seem  not  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  rup- 
ture of  the  tendo  achillis,  which  they  probably  might 
mistake  for  a  sprain,  or  some  other  complaint.  In 
cases  in  which  this  part  had  been  c\it,  they  recom- 
mended approximating  the  separated  portions,  and 
maintaining  them  in  contact  by  means  of  a  suture. 

When  the, ruptured  tendo  achillis  was  afterward 
better  understood,  the  plan  just  mentioned  was  even 
adopted  in  this  case,  the  integuments  having  been 
previously  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
tendon  into  view.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  having 
recourse  to  this  painful  proceeding.— (Encyclopidie 
Mtthodique,  par  tie  Cliir.  t.  1,  p.  55.) 

The  superlicial  situation  of  the  tendo  achillis  always 
renders  the  diagnosis  of  its  rupture  exceedingly  obvi- 
ous;  and  the  accident  can  only  become  at  all  difficult 
to  detect,  when  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  swell 
ing,  which  is  very'rare.  When  the  tendon  has  been 
cut  the  division  of  the  skin  even  allows  the  accident 
to  be  seen.  When  it  has  been  ruptured,  the  patient 
hears  a  sound,  like  that  of  the  smack  of  a  whip,  at  the 
moment  of  the  occurrence.  In  whatever  way  it  has 
been  divided,  there  is  a  sudden  incapacity,  or  at  least 
an  extreme  difficulty  either  of  standing  Or  walking. 
Hence  the  patient  falls  down,  and  cannot  get  up  again. 
Besides  these  symptoms,  there  is  a  very  palpable  de- 
pression between  the  ends  of  the  tendon,  which 
depression  is  increased  when  the  foot  is  bent  ;  and  di- 
minished or  even  quite  removed,  when  the  foot  is 
extended. 


extended  »  10  anouier.    rtner  uus,  ne  uegau  iu  . 

The  patient  can  spontaneously  bend  his  foot,  none  joint,  but  in  such  a  gentle  manner  as  not  to  8ive°7 
of  the  flexor  muscles  being  interested.  The  power  of  pain:  The  degree  of  motion  was  gradually  »lcreS 
 J;-_       r.,„t  ..ion  1=  still  nossible.  as  the  oeronrei  as  the  tendon  became  canable  of  bearing  it 
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extending  the  foot  also  is  still  possible,  as  the  peronan 
muscles  "the  tibialis  posticus,  and  long  flexors  of  the 
toes  (see"  a  case  reported  by  J.  L.  Petit)  remain  per- 
fect, and  may  perforin  this  motion.— ((Enures  Chtr. 
de  Dfsnult'par  Bicliat,  p.  1.)  '. 

The  indications  are,  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  divided 
part  together,  and  to  keep  them  so,  until  they  have  be-  t 


come  firmly  united.  The  first  object  is  easily  fulfills 
by  putting  the  foot  hi  a  state  of  complete  extension  • 
the  second,  namely,  that  of  keeping  the  ends  of  tile 
tendon  in  contact,  is  more  difficult. 

In  order  to  have  a  right  comprehension  of  the  indi- 
calions,  we  should  consider  what  keeps  the  ends  of  lhe 
tendon  from  being  in  contact.  The  flexion  of  the  foot 
has  this-effect  on  the  lower  portion ;  lhe  conlraclion  of 
the  gastrocnemius  and  solasus  on  the  upper  one.  TJie 
indications  then  are,  to  put  the  foot  in  an  unalterable 
state  of  extension,  and  10  counteract  the  action  of  the 
above  muscles. 

The  action  of  the  muscles  may  be  opposed :— 1.  By 
keeping  these  powers  in  a  continuaj  state  of  relaxation. 
For  this  purpose,  the  leg  must  be  kept  half-bent  upon 
the  thigh.  2.  By  applying  methodical  pressure  to  the 
muscle's ;  methodical,  because  it  is  to  operale  on  tlie 
fleshy  portion  of  the  muscles,  and  not  on  the  tendon, 
the  ends  of  which  being  depressed  by  it,  would  be  se- 
parated from  each  other,  and  instead  of  growing  to- 
gether, would  unite  to  the  adjacent  parts.  «The  pres- 
sure should  also  operate  so  as  to  prevent  the  ends  of 
the  tendon  from  inclining  either  to  the  right  or  left 

J.  L.  Petit  seems  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  first 
devised  the  plan  of  treating  the  ruptured  or  divided 
tendo  achillis,  by  keeping  the  leg  and  foot  in  a  parti, 
cular  posture,  with  the  aid  of  an  apparatus.  Seeing 
that  the  extension  of  the  foot  brought  the  ends.  >i  |ue 
tendon  into  contact,  it  occurred  to  him  that  such  exlen- 
sion  should  be"  maintained  during  the  Whole  ol  |h« 
treatment,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  permanent  union. 
This  aim  is,  in  fact,  the  common  basis  of  all  tli» 
numerous  methods  of  cure  which  have  been  since 
recommended.  .  ... 

Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  primus,  happened  to  rupture 
his  tendo  achillis.  When  the  accident  look  place,  I" 
heard  a  loud  crack,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  broken  a  nut 
with  his  heel,  and  he  expeiienced  a  sensalion  ns  if  lhe 
heel  of  his  shoe  had  made  a  hole  in  the  floor.  Tins 
sensation,  he  says,  has  also  been  observed  by  others, 
though  some  have  complained  of  a  smart  stroke,  like 
what  would  be  produced  by  a  stone  or  cane.  Imme- 
diately suspecting  what  had  Happened,  the  doctor 
extended  his  left  foot,  in  which  the  occurrence  had 
taken  place,  as  strongly  as  he  could  with  Ins  nglit 
hand,  while  with  the  left  he  pressed  the  muscles  of  the 
■  calf  downwards;  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  broken 
tendon  as  near-  together  as  possible.  In  this  position  lie 
sat  until  two  surgeons  came  to  his  assistance,  tney 
applied  compresses,  and  a  bent  board  to  the  upper  pari 
of  the  foot  and  fore  part  of  the  leg,  both  which  hey 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  straight  line,  by  a  tignt 
bandage  made  with  a  long  roller.  But  as  this  inode  ot 
dressing  soon  became  very  uneasy,  it  was  changed  lor 
.the  following  one.  A  foot-sock,  or  slipper,  was  made 
of  double-quilted  ticking  from  the  heel  ,of  which  a 
belt  or  strap  projected,  of  sufficient  length  to  reacn 
over  the  calf  of  the  leg.  A  strong  piece  of  the  same 
materials  was  prepared  of  sufficient  breadth  to  sur- 
round the  calf,  and  this  was  fastened  Willi  lacings. 
On  the  back  part  of  this  was  a  buckle,  through  wlucn 
Hie  strap  of  the  foot-sock  was  passed,  so  that  the  wot 
could  be  extended,  and  the  calf  brought  down  at  pres- 
sure. The  leg  and  foot  were  wrapped  up  in  soltnanrai, 
fumigated  with  benzoin,  and  the  bandage  was  W 
oh  day  and  ninht,  the  belt  being  made  tighter  woeu 
the  doctor  was  about  to  go  to  sleep,  and  loosened  wnen 
he  was  awake  and  on  his  guard.  For  a  (oiuiigoi 
he  did  not  move  his  foot  and  leg  at  /nil,  but  was  con- 
veyed hi  a  chair  on  castors  from  one  part  of  the  room 
to  another.    After  this,  he  began  to  move  the  anwe- 


as  the  tendon  became  capable  of  bearing  it,  care  being 
taketi  to  stop  when  the  motion  began  to  create  uneasi- 
ness. The  affected  limb  was  moved  in  this  way  lor 
half  an  hour  at  a  time.  In  a  few  days  the  hollow 
between  the  separated  ends  of  lhe  tendon  became 
imperceptible,  though  the  part  continued  soft  mucn 
longer.    It  became,  however,  gradually  thicker  ano 
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harder,  until  a  knot  was  at  last  funned  in  it,  appa 
rently  of  a  cartilaginous  nature.  Though  this  was 
at  first  as  large  as  a  middling  plum,  and  gradually  be- 
came softer  and  smaller,  yet  it  did  not  disappear  en- 
tirely. Having  occasion  to  go  out  six  weeks  after  the 
accident,  the  doctor  put  on  a  pair  of  shoes  with  heels 
two  inches'  high,  and  contrived  a  steel  machine  to  keep 
his  foot  in  the  proper  position.  This  machine,  how- 
ever, he  afterward  changed  for  another,  made  of  the 
same  materials'  as  the  former.  It  was  not  till  five 
months  after  the  accident,  ->that  he  thought  prdpe'r  to 
lay  aside  all  assistance,  and  to  put  the  strength  of  the 
tendon  to  atrial. — (See  Monro's  Works,  p.  661.). ; 

Both  in  a  wound  and  rupture  of  the  tendo  achillis,' 
the  ancient  method  of  using'  a  suture  for  keeping  die 
ends  of  the  tendon  in  contact,  is  at  present  quite 
exploded,  arid  position  of  the  limb  is  the  grand  agent 
by  which  the  cure  is  now  universally  accomplished. 
The  following  was  Default's  method,  which,  though 
it  was  expressly  designed  to  till  all  the  above-men- 
tioned indications,  may  not  be  a  more  valuable 
practical  plan  than  what  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Monro. 
After  the  ends  of  the  tendon  had  been  brought  into 
contact,  by  moderate  flexion  of  the  knee  and  complete 
extension  of  the  foot,  Desault  used  to  fill  up  the  hollows 
on  each  side  of  the  tendon,  with  soft  lint  and  com- 
presses. The  roller  applied  to  the  limb  made  as  much 
pressure  on  these  compresses  as  on  the  tendon ;  and 
hence  this  part  could  not  be  depressed  too  much 
against  the  subjacent  parts.  Desault  next  took  a  com- 
press, about  two  inches  broad,  and  long  enough  to 
i each  from  the  tnes  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and 
placed  it  wider  the  foot,  over  the  back  of  the  leg  and 
lower  part  of  the  thigh.  He  then  began  to  apply  a  few 
circles  of  a  roller  round  the  end  of  the  foot,  so  as  to 
fix  the  lower  extremity  of  the  longitudinal  compress. 
Alter  covering  the  whole  foot  with  tbe  roller,  he  used 
to  make  the  bandage  describe  the  figure  of  8,  passing 
it  under  the  foot,  and  across  the  place  where  the  tendon 
was  ruptured;  and  the  method  was  finished  l>y  en- 
circling the  limb  upwards,  with  the  roller,  as  far  as  the 
upper  end  of  the  longitudinal  compress. — (See  Monro's 
Wnrks.  Encyclopedic.  Milhodique,  article  Achille, 
T inflow  de  ;  and  Memoire  sur  la  Division  du  Tendon 
a"  Achille,  in  CEuvres  Chir.  de  Desault.  par  Bichat,  t. 
l,p.306.)  .  ' 

A  rupture  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles  of 
the  leg  would  require  nearly  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment as  a  fjacture  of  the  patella.  However,  pressure 
exactly  on  the  broken  part  of  the  tendon  should  be 
avoided  ;  the  limb  should  be  kept  extended,  and  some- 
what raised  ;  a  bandage  might  be  put  round  the  thigh, 
and  antiphlogistic  treatment  be  at  first  adopted.  In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the  surgeon  should 
cause  the  joint  to  be  very  gently  moved,  without  arjy 
muscular  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient  himself. 
When  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  extensor  cubili  is  rap- 
tured, the  limb  is  to  be  kept  straight ;  cold  applications 
are  to  be  used  for  a  few  days ;  and,  if  necessary,  strict 
antiphlogistic  treatment  pursued. 

TENT.   A  roll  of  lint  for  dilating  openings,  si- 
nnscs,*&;c. 

TEREBELLiA.  (Dim.  of  terebra,  a  perforating 
instrument.)  A  trepan,  or  instrument  for  sawing  out 
circular  portions  of  the  skull.   A  trephine. 

TERERRA.  (From  tepko,  to  bore.)  A  trepan,  or 
trephine.   Also  an  instrument  called  a  perforator. 

TESTICLE,-  DISEASES  OF.  For  an  account  of 
many  of  these  affections,  I  must  refer  to  distinct  arti 
cles  in  this  Dictionary  ;  for  instance,  Cirsocele,  Fun- 
fsus  Mama/odes,  Hernia  Humoralis,  Hematocele, 
Hydrocele,  Src. 

Mr.  Pott  defines  sarcocele  to  be  a  disease  of  the  body 
of  the  testicle,  and  as  the  term  implies,  it  consists  in 
general,  in  such  an  a  Herat  ion  made  in  the  structure  of 
that  organ  as  produces  a  resemblance  to  a  hard,  fleshy 
substance,  instead  of  that  fine,  soft,  vascular  texture 
which  it  naturally  presents.  "  Sarcocele  (says  Callisen) 
is  a  name  applied  to  every  chronic  swelling  of  the  tes- 
ticle, attended  wilh  a  total  or  partial  conversion  of  the 
part  into  a  heterogeneous  substance." — ^Sy  sterna  Chi- 
rurjrice  Hod/erne,  pars  2,  p.  144.)  According  to  these 
definitions,  sarcocele  beconres  •  a  term  admitting-  of 
almost  general  application  to  morbid  affections  of  the 
testicle,  since  most  of  them  are  attended  with  indura- 
tion and  swelling  of  the  part.  In  fact,  we  find  that  the 
old  writers,  and  a  great  many  of 'the  moderns,  call  all 
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diseased  indurations  and  enlargements  of  the  testicle 
sarcoceles,  whether  the  disorder  be  a  simple,  chronic 
indolent  tumour,  unaccompanied  with  any  symptoms 
of  specific  disease  or  malignancy,  or  whether  it  be  a 
scrofulous,  or  what  is  still  more-  different  and  more 
serious,  a  truly  scirrhous  disorder  of  the  organ.  Even 
the  fungus  nematodes  of  the  testicle  was,  until  lately 
often  termed  sarcocele. 

iThat  this  vague  method  of  employing  the  word  sar- 
cocele can  be  attended  with  no  advantage,  but  on  the 
contrary  must  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  useful 
discrimination,  is  a  proposition  fhe  truth  of  which  is 
self-evident.  I  am  well  aware  that  Mr.  Pott,  and 
many  late  writers,  set  out-With  an  idea  that  every  sar- 
cocele has  a  propensity  to  change  into  scirrhus,  and 
actual  carcinoma,  and  therefore  the  latter  states  are 
considered  by  these  authors  only  as  stages  of  the  same 
disease.  Indeed,  it  is  mostly  believed  that  a  common 
indolent  sarcocele,  a  simple  fleshy  enlargement  of  the 
testicle,  may  change  into  the  peculiar  malignant*  diss, 
ease  called  scirrhus,  or  cancer.  But  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  proved,  that  all  the  diseases  which  are  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  sarcocele,  are  accompanied** 
with  a  risk  of  their  assuming  the  nature  of  scirrhus 
and  cancer ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  produced  by  fungus 
haematodes,  is  from  the  first  to  the  last  always  of  one 
character,  and  can-never  change  into  ordinary  scirrhus 
or  carcinoma.  Neither  do  indolent  scrofulous  swell- 
ings of  this  organ  ever  undergo  such  an  alteration  as 
deserves  the  epithets  of  scirrhous  and  cancerous.  In 
opposition  to  the  belief  of  M,-.  Hunter  (see  his  Treatise 
on  the  Venereal  Disease,  p.  59),  spme  surgeons  still 
imagine,  that  there  is  really  one  kind  of  chronic  en- 
largement of  the'testicle  arising  from  a  venereal  cause. 
—(Roux,  Parallile  de  la  Chirurgie  Jlngloise,  f,-c.p.  30o. 
Richerand,  J\Tosographie  Chir.  t.  4,p.  300,  edit.  4.)  Now 
this  also  has  usually  been  called  a  sarcocele ;  it  was  so- 
named  by  Pott  himself  ;  and  if-there  be  such  a  case,  no 
one  will  suppose  that  it,  Or  any  other  form  of  lueg  ve- 
nerea, is  capable  of  changing  into  a  true  scirrhous  or 
cancerous  disease.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  might  be- 
more  consistent  and  advantageous  to  restrict  the  ap- 
pellation of  sarcocele  to  an  indolent  fleshy  enlargement 
of  the  testicle,  unaccompanied  with  any  present  symp- 
toms of  malignancy,  or  any  marks  of  its  being  the 
effect  of  a  specific  disease;  and  as  soon  as  the  case 
evinces  another  character,  the  name  should  correspond 
with  the  particular  nature  of  the  disease. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  a  minute  account  of  the 
various  sarcomatous  diseases,  io  which  the  testicle  is 
subject ;  for  they  have  no  peculiarity  in  them,  except 
what  depends  upon  their  situation  ;  and  the  general 
characters  of  the  different  species  of  sarcoma  will  be 
considered  in  a  future  article— (See  Tumour.\  The 
testicle  is  especially  liable  to  three  kinds  of  sarcoma, 
which  have  been  named  by  Mr.  Abeinethy,  the  com- 
mon vascular,  the  cystic,  and  the  medullary.  The  lat- 
ter case,  which  used  to  be  called  soft  cancer  of  the  testi- 
cle, is  described  in  this  work  under  the  name  of  Fun- 
gus Hcematodes.  Sometimes  the  testicle  is  converted 
into  a  truly  scrofulous  mass.  It  is  increased  in  size, 
and,  when  cut  into,  a  whitish  or  yellowish  coagulated 
matter  is  discovered,  mixed  with  pus.  The  complaint 
is  not  attended  with  so  much  pain  and  induration  as  a. 
scirrhous  disorder  of  the  testicle;  nor  does  it  produce 
any  unfavourable  state  of  the  health. 

As  Dr.  Baillie  observes,  tbe  testicle  is  often  found  con- 
vened into  a  hard  mass  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  ge- 
nerally intersected  With  membranes.  Sometimes  there 
are  cells  in  the  tumour,  which  are  filled  with  a  sanious 
fluid.— {Morbid  Anatomy,  Src.  p.  352,  353,  edit.  2.)  This 
is  the  truly  scirrhous  testicle,  which  is  attended  with 
great  hardness,  severe  pains  darting  along  the  sperma- 
tic cord  to  the  loins,  and  an  unequal  knotty  feel.  In 
general,  the  health  becomes  impaired.  To  use  Mr. 
Pott's  words,  sometimes  the  fury  of  tl)3  nisease  brooks 
no  restraint ;  but  making  its  way  through  all  the  mem- 
branes which  envelope  the  testicle,  it  either  produces  a 
large,  foul,  Stinking,  phagedenic  ulcer,  with  bard  edges, 
or  it  thrusts  forth  a  painful  gleeting  fungus,  subject  to 
frequent  heuio'rrhage.— (fW.s  ChirurgicalWa/-ks,vot.  ™ 
2,  p'.  390,  edit.  1808.)  These  latter  slates  of  the  disease 
are  denominated  cancer  of  the  testicle. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  scirrhous  induration  extends 
from  the  epididymis  upwards  along  the  spemnatic  cord, 
even  within  the  abdominal  l  ing.   In  the  latter  cii cum. 
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stance,  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  groin  usually  be- 
come diseased ;  and  this  extension  of  mischiel,  together 
with  the  impossibility  of  removing  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  cord,  too  frequently  deprives  the  patient  ol 
every  chance  of  getline  well. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  some  of  the  most  simple 
sarcomatous  enlargements  of  the  testicle  are.capable  ol 
assuming,  in  a  very  sudden  manner,  a  malignant  and 
cancerous  tendency  ;  and  that  sometimes  the  scirrhous 
induration  of  the  cord  makes  a  rapid  progress  upwards. 
Hence,  that  surgeon  acts  with  prudence  who  recom- 
mends the  early  extirpation  of  every  testicle  wiiicu  i*> 
incuraW  diseased,  and  so  deprived  ot  its  original  or- 
ganization as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  the  secretion  ot  the 
semen.  .*  ,■  „„ 

Chronic  enlargements  of  the  testicle  are  sometimes 
attended  with  an  accumulation  of  limpid  fluid  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  and  the  disease  is  then  teimed  hydro- 
sarcocele,  an  appellation  first  employed  by  Fabncius  ah 
Aquapeiidente. 

The  hardness  and  swelling  of  the  epididymis,  remain- 
ing after  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  testicle  (see 
Hernia  Humoralis)  do  not  conslitute  a  complaint  winch 
surgical  authors  class  with  sarcocele;  for  the  disease 
hardly  ever  increases  so  as  to  give  trouble. 

[As  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Cooper  intended  to  say 
something  of  the  nature  and  treatment  ot  hernia  hu- 
moralis, but  has  omitted  it  both  here  and  in  the  article1 
itself,  I  have  determined  to  supply  the  omission  in  tins 
place. 

This  term,  hernia  humoralis,  is  applied  to  that  spe- 
cies of'swelled  testicle  which  arises  sympathetically 
upon  any  considerable  irritation  in  the  urethra,  whether 
excited  by  strictures,  injections,  bougies,  or  the  specific 
inflammation  of  gonorrhoea.  .  The  generic  name  now 
given  to  it  by  modern  surgical  writers  is  orchitis,  from 
opx'fi  a  testicle,  and  which  is  certainly  prelerable,  as 
possessing  the  true  character  of  a  definition,  according 
to  the  present  nomenclature.  .  , 

Orchitis  js  characterized  by  a  painful  swelling  and 
inflammation  of  the  testis  and  epididymis.  It  is  sud- 
den in  its  attack,  and  as  suddenly  disappears  under 
the  appropriate  treatment.  It^  sometimes  very  vio- 
lent in  its  onset,  and  speedily  involves  the  whole  ol  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  especially  the  vas  deferens,  and 
spermatic  veins,  which  often  become  varicose.  Some- 
times it  is  transferred  from  one  testis  to  the  other.  How- 
ever high  the  inflammation,  it  is  seldom  known  to 
suppurate,  and  never  if  proper  treatment  be  early 
adopted.  .        .    .  ' 

The  disease  most  frequently  arises  from  previous 
gonorrhoea,  and  especially  when  the  discharge  has  been 
injudiciously  suppressed  by  astringent  or  saturnine  in- 
jections into  the  urethra.  When  the  tumefaction  com- 
mences, the  pain  and  burning  in  urinating  censes,  and 
the  discharge  retires  altogether;  but  all  these  symptoms 
return  so  soon  as  the  inflammation  in  the  testicle  is  re- 
moved. Strangury,  to  an  alarming  extent,  sometimes 
accompanies  the  swelling  and  stopping  of  the  discharge, 
and  hence,  many  judicious  practitioners  invite  the  re- 
turn of  tne  secretion  from  the  urethra,  thus  removing 
the  hernia  humoralis  more  speedily.       ■  - 

Hernia  humoralis,  although  most  frequently  connected 
with  gonorrhoea,  may  arise,  as  already  intimated,  from 
strictures,  bougies,  or  any  other  irritation  in  the  ureth- 
ra IS  that  the  disease  cannot  be  considered  as  possess- 
ing a  specific  character,  but  is  purely  sympathetic: 
hence,  buboes  of  the  same  character,  and  produced  in 
the  same  way,  are  not  unfrequently  found  at  the  same 
time  in  the  inguinal  glands,  it  has  been  contended  by 
some  that  this  disease  is  not  seated  in  the  testis,  hut  in 
the  epididymis,  and  they  therefore  object  to  its  being 
called  orchitis.  But  in  the  early  stageof  the  disease,  a 
soft  pulpy  enlargement  df  the  aland  itself  will  be  in- 
variably found,  though  the  -epididymis  at  the  base  of 
the  testis  will  be  found  soon  to  become  swollen,  and 
then  becomes  the  hardest  part  of  the  tumour. 

This  disease  is  often  mistaken  for  other  affections  of 
the  same  organ,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  define 
the  diagnosis.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  hydrocele 
»  ,  -by' the  pain  it  inflicts,  especially  when  recent  and 
when  chronic,  as  il  sometimes  is,  by  its  want  of  tians- 
parency,  and  the  peculiar  hardness  of  the  epididymis. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  sarcocele  by  lis  small  in- 
crease of  weight  compared  with  the  enormous  size  it 
sometimes  acquires.  It  may  be  known  from  sc.r.hous 
canper  or  scrofula,  by  these  diseases  being  slow  in  their 


nroeress,  while  this  comes  on  very  suddenly  and  very 
soon  arrives  at  its  height.  These  diagnosticsehuuld  not 
be  lost  sight  of,' as  mistakes  very  ollen  occur  of  a  most 
mischievous  kind,  and  of  these  I  have  known  many. 
The  difference  between  this  disease  and  any  specieaof 
hernia  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  offer  an  adequate 
objection  to  its  name. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease,  although  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  physician,  is  ollen  submitted  to  tlieetlr- 
yeon.  It  consists  of  depletion,  either  .by  venesection, 
leeches,  or,  what  some  prefer,  scaiifications  totlicscro- 
turn.  Emetics  and  the  rcfiigeiant  cathartics  .may 
be  necessary,  and  are  often  judiciously  superadded.  A 
warm  fomentation  of  chamomile  flowers;  poppy,  or 
hops  will  be  found  preferable  to  ihe  cold  applications 
so  often  recommended,  and  especially  as  there  is  no 
fear  of  suppuration.—  Reese  ] 

I  have  stated,  that  sarcoceles,  in  common  with  the 
generality  of  other  sarcomatous  tumours,  may  change 
into  distempeis  which,  in  point  of  malignity  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  injure  the  health,  are  quite  as  bad 
as  cancer  itself.  It  is  said,  however,  that  sarcocele  of 
the  epididymis  rarely  becomes  malignant,  and  is  much 
more  easj'  of  cure  than  the  same  disease  of  the  glan- 
dular portion  of  the  testicle;  but  both  parts  are  often 
diseased  together. 

•Sarcoceles  sometimes  continue  for  years,  without 
undergoing  any  particular  change;  in  other  instances, 
they  increase  with  surprising  "rapidity.  The  inconve- 
niences which  they  excite,  often  proceed  .chiefly  from 
their  weight  and  magnitude:  their  weight  occasionsan 
uneasy,  and  even  a  painful  sensation  in  the  loins,  cape, 
cially  when  the  patient  neglects  to  wear  a  suspensory 
bandage,  or  a  bag-truss,  for  the  support  of  Hie  part 
The  danger  of  a  sarcocele  arises  from  the  increase  and 
extension  of  the  hardness  up  lhe  spermatic  cord,  and 
from  the  change  of  the  tumour  from  its  indolent  elate 
into  a  painful,  ulcerated,  and  incurable  disi  ase, 

A  sarcocele  sometimes  bears  a  resemblance  to  hydro 
cele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  may  have  the  usual 
pyramidal  shape  of  the  latter  disease,  and,  like  it,  is  al- 
ways situated  at  the  lower  end  of -the  spermatic  cord 
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1'lie  chief  difference  between  tin 
be,  that  the  sarcocele  is  hard,  while 
a  soft,  yielding,  elastic  feel.  Ii  sljoul 
ever,  that  the  fungus  [nematodes  ol 
maikable  for  the  deceitful  feel  of  flu 
ticity  which  it  presents;  and  every  surgeon  ought  to 
be  aware,  that  a  sarcocele~is  not  always  particularly 
hard,  and  that  hydroceles  are  sometimes  exceedingly 
indurated.  The  sarcocele,  indeed,  is  not  iraiispaieni  , 
neither  is  the  hydrocele  in  certain  instances ;  and  these 
are  cases  in  which  a  mislake  may  easily  be  mam'.  >  till, 
with  due  attention,  both  diseases  may  he  discriminated 
wjth  tolerable  precision.  The  sarcocele,  when  «  I<1  in 
the  surgeon's  hand,  seems  heavier  than  the  hydrocele. 
Every  part  of  a  diseased  testicle  is  seldom  equally  In- 
durated, so  that  the  sarcocele  is  usually  much  softer  in 
some  places  than  others.  The  hydrocele  presents  tne 
same  kind  of  feel  at  every  point,  except  behind,  where 
the  testicle  is  felt.  When,  in  the  case  of  hydrocele 
pressure  is  made  in  this  latter  situation,  the  patient  ei 
periences  a  much  more  acute  sensation  than  when 
the  pressure  is  made  upon'  any  other  part  ol  tlie :  tu- 
mour;  but,  in  the  example  of  sarcocele,  the  pattern 
commonly  has  the  same  kind  of  feel,  let  the  pressure !  be 
applied  to  any  part  of  the  swelling  whatsoever,  wnen 
the  upper  portion  of  the  spermatic  cord  can  he  ten, 
and  it  seems  quite  hard  and  thickened,  lhe  surgeon  lias 
reason  for  suspecti  ng  the  case  to  be  a  sarcocele.  LastiJ , 
though  a  hydrocele,  when  gently  handled,  may  seem 
very  hard,  yet,  on  being  more  strongly  compressed,  " 
will  generally  betray  a  soft  elastic  feel,  which,  except- 
ing in  instances  of  fungus  hrematodes,  is  never  the  case 
with  an  indurated  sarcocele.  .  . 

it  has  been  already  explained,  that  a  farencele  is 
sometimes  conjoined  with  a  hydrocele,  which  casel» 
well  known  among  surgeons  by  the  appellation  01 
hydrosn.rcor.eU.  As  the  diseased  testicle  ir.  I'""811'' 
rounded  with  fluid,  it  cannot  he  felt  and  examined  OT 
flip  fingers.  However,  when  an  unusual  degree  ol 
hardness  is  perceptible  at  the  back  pari  of  lhe  tumour, 
where  the  tosiiclc  is  situated,  or  when  the  upper  ppr- 
tiou  of  the  spermatic  coid  is  found  to  be  quite  ftidu- 
raled,  there  is  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  tenticlc » 
diseased.  The  sarcocele,  also,  is  commonly  the  origi- 
nal and  piiucipal  complaint,  the  hydrocele  not  occur- 
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Ting  till  some  time  after  tbe  enlargement  of  the  tes- 
ticle. v  # 

In  some  unusual  cases,  the  substance  of  the  scrotum 
is  converted  into  an  indiicated  mass,  which  occasion- 
ally attains  a  vast  size,  and  presents  the  appearance 
of  an  enormous  sarcocele.  An  example  in  which 
the  tumour  weighed  70lbs.  has  been  published  by  Br. 
Tilley.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  73.)— In  one 
case,  recorded  by  Dr.  Cheston,  a  swelling  of  this  kind 
was  as  large  as*  child's  head.  On  dissection  of  the 
parts,  the  testicle  and  tunica  vaginalis  were  found  to 
be  quite  free  from  disease.  The  tumour  proceeded  en- 
tirely from  an  induration  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
which  immediately  covers  the  external  surface  ofl 
the  vaginal  coat.  This  curious  disease  is  more  com- 
mon in  warm  climates',  and  several  instances  of  .it 
were  met  with  in  -Egypt  by  Baron  Larrey. — (See  Mint, 
de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  %p.  110,  et.seq.)  Mr.  E.  Tothill, 
lately  of  Staines,  showed  me'  a  case  in  which  he  had 
removed  from  the  scrotum  a  large  mass  of  fat,  contain- 
ing the  testes,  and  also  a  hydrocele. 

The  operation  of  castration  is  the  most  certain  means 
of  relieving  the  patient  from  sarcocele.  This  measure, 
however,  is  not  invariably  practicable,  nor  is  it  always 
necessary;  for  sometimes  the  induration  of  the  testicle 
admits  of  being  dispersed  by  the  jadicious  employment 
of  internal  medicines  and  external  applications.  The 
hope  of  accomplishing  this  desirable  object  may  be  rea- 
sonably entertained,  when  the  swelling  is  not  very 
large,  when  it  lias  not  existed  a  considerable  time,  and 
when  it  is  not  attended  with  very  great  induration. 
Experience  has  proved,  that  some  kinds  of  sarcocele 
have  yielded  to  the  exhibition  of  emetics  {Warner, 
J'nntrlc,  and  Home,  in  Chemical  Experiments) ;  to 'a 
decoction  of  ononis  spinos  {Bergius  Mat.  Med.  Rich- 
ter's  Clar.  Bibl.  b.  7,  p.  605)  ;  to  cicuta  and  hark 
{Warner);  to  mercurial  frictions  (Le  Dran,  B.  Betl. 
Richerand,  Delpech) ;  to  the  external  use  of  the  liquor 
Simmon,  acetatis,  and camphorated,  mercurial ointment  • 
to  pbultices  containing  opium  {Fothergill,  in  Med.  Obs. 
and  Inq.  vol.  5) ;  to  a  lotion  made  of  a  strong  decoction 
of  hemloc  k  (  Warner) ;  to  the  steam  of  vinegar,  the  re- 
peated employment  of  leeches,  and  the  application  of 
cold,  Szc\  It  also  behooves  me  particularly  to  mention, 
that  the  internal  and  external  use  of  the  preparations  of 
iodine  are  found  to  be  attended  with  strongly  marked 
efficacy  in  various  chronic  affections  of  the  testicle,  es- 
pecially those  reputed  to  be  scrofulous.  Many  tacts  of 
this  kind  have  been  reported  to  me  by  my  profes- 
sional friends,  similar  ones  [  have  witnessed  myself 
and  they  are  well  worthy  of  being  remembered  in  prac- 
tice—(See  Iodine,)  The  operation  of  all  these  means 
may  he  advantageously  promoted  by  the  continual  use 
of  a  bag  truss,  the  observance,  as  much  as  possible,  of 
a  horizontal  position,  and  attention  to  a  suitable  low 
diet. 

Mr.  Pott  'believed,  that  the  man  who  has  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  afflicted  with  a  sarcocele,  has  very  little 
chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  disease  by  any  plan,  except 
extirpation;  and  all  the  time  the  operation  is  deferred 
he  carries  about  him  a  part,  not  only  useless,  but  bur- 
densome, and  which  is  every  day  liable  to  become 
worse  and  unfit  for  such  an  operation.  Now,  although 
there  is  agreatdeal  of  truth  in  this  opinion,  yet,  I  con- 
ceive, it  is  rather  exaggerated,  and  that  it  would  tend  to 
authorize  the  practice  of  castration  to  an  extent  beyond 
all  necessity.  I  certainly  think  with  Mr.  Pott,  that 
there  never  was  a  sarcocele  cured,  where  the  organi- 
zation of  the  testicle  had  been  destroyed  by  disease,  ©r 
where  its  structure  had  suffered  so  much  as  to  render 
it  incapable  of  the  office  for  which  it  is  destined.  But 
BueT)  state  cannot  always  be  known  by  inspection,  or 
manual  examination;  and  were  a  surgeon  to  con- 
demn to  the  knife  every  testicle  which  he  finds  affected 
with  indolent  swelling  and  induration,  and  not  readily 
curable,  he  would  remove  many  which,  under  some 
of  the  above  plans  of  treatment,  might  be  perfectly 
cured.  That  there  are  some  chronic  enlargements  of 
the  testicle,  which  may  be  "resolved,  is  a  truth  of  which 
experience  must  have  convinced  the  generality  of  sur- 
geons. ■    .  ' 

The  scrofulous  induration,  amd  several  other  swell- 
ings of  this  organ,  which  are  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood, may  sometimes  be  benefited,  and  even  entirely 
cured,  just  like  some  analogous  affections  of  the  breast: 
What  is  termed  the  venereal  sarcocele  (Mr.  Pott  allows^' 
always  gives  way  to  a  mercurial  course,  properly  con- 


ducted. The  diagnosis  of  this  case,  it  must  be  con- 
tested, is  not  very  clearly  explained  by  surgical  writers 
nor  was  its  reality  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Hunter.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pott,  it  is  seldom  an  early  symptom  •  and 
he  does  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  an  instance  in 
which  it  was  not  either  immediately  preceded  or  ac- 
companied by  some  other .  appearances  plainly  vene- 
real. He  adds,  that  it  has  neither  the  inequality  nor 
darting^  pains  of  scirrhus.  But  the  question  whether 
the  case  is  truly  syphilitic  or  not,  is  far  less  interesting 
than  the  question  whether  there  are  not  many  sarco- 
celes  which  may  be  diminished  and  cured  by  mercury  ? 
The  affirmative  cannot  be  questioned.  I  have  seen 
any  such  cases  myself,  and  there  are  numerous  ex - 
npled  on  record.  A  statement  of  several  lias  been 
lately  published  by  Richerand.— (See  Nosographie  Chi- 
rurgicalc,  t.  4,  p.  300,  et  seq.  edit.  4.)  The  authority 
of  Delpech  is  also  on  the  same  side.—  {Precis  Ele- 
mentaire  des  Maladies  Reputies  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  564.) 

Indeed,  this  last  writer  maintains,  that  many  com- 
mon sarcoceles  and  scirrhi  of  the  testicle  are  so  much 
alike  in  their  symptoms,  that  the  difference  of  their  na- 
ture cannot  always  be  at  once  detected  by  the  practi- 
tioners  Hence,  although  l  am  an  advocate  for  the  early 
performance  of  castration  in  cases  of  sarcocele,  when 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  the  disease  so  far  advanced; 
that  the  organization  of  the  testicle  is  totally  destroyed ; 
or  where  internal  and  external  remedies  have  been 
tried  a  certain  time  in  vain ;  yet  these  sentiments  do 
not  incline  me  to  recommend  the  operation  for  other 
examples,  in  which  the  disease  is  quite  recent,  and  no 
plan  of  treatment  whatsoever  has  been  fairly  tried.  I 
have  already  enumerated  various  plans  of  treatment, 
which  have  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  sometimes 
capable  of  affording  relief.   The  disease  of  the  testicle, 
Which  is  usually  called  the  scrofulous  sarcocele,  like 
other  forms  of  scrofula,  often  gets  well  spontaneously 
after  a  certain  time,  and  it  may  frequently  be  consi- 
derably benefited  by  administering  internally  the  co- 
nium  inaculatum,  and  small  doses  of  the  submuriate 
of  mercury ;  lotions  of  sea-water,  or  poultices  of  sea- 
weeds, being  applied  to  the  scrotum.   The  good  effects 
of  iodine  in  such  cases,  I  have  already  noticed.  Se- 
veral other  indolent  enlargements  of  the  testicle  yield 
to  frictions  with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  on 
the  scrotum.    The  late  Mr.  Bamsden  thought  that 
some  sarcoceles  might  be  relieved  t>y  removing  with 
bougies  a  supposed  morbid  irritability  of  the  urethra, 
with  which  his  theories  led  him  to  connect  the  origin 
of  the  complaint.— (See  Pract.  Obs.  on  Sclerocele,  *c.) 
The  novelty  of  this  suggestion,  for  a  time,  attracted 
considerable  notice ;  but  the  interest  which  it  once  ex- 
cited has  how  died  away;  a  sufficient  proof,  to  my 
mind,  that  the  practice  inculcated  was  not  of  much 
value. 

From  the  preceding  observations,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  all  chronic  enlargements  of  the  testicle  are  not 
incurable  ;  but  that  we  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be 
duly  impressed  with  the  expediency  of  not  wasting 
too  much  time  in  the  trial  of  means  which  are  not  to 
be  depended  upon,  and  which,  if  continued  immode- 
rately long,  might  allow  the  disease  to  advance  too 
far  to  be  capable  of  being  afterward  effectually  extir- 
pated. According  to  Mr.  Pott,  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  operation  of  castration  is  advisable  or  not 
are  of  two  kinds,  and  relate  either  to  the  general  habit 
of  the  patient,  and  the  disorders  and  indispositions  of 
some  of  the  viscera,  or  to  the  state  of  the  testicle  and 
spermatic  cord. 

A  pale,  sallow  complexion,  in  those  who  used  to 
look  otherwise  ;  a  wan  countenance,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  flesh,  without  any  acute  disorder;  a  fever  of 
the  heotic  kind;  and  frequent  pain  in  the  back  and 
bowels ;  are,  in  those  who  are  afflicted  with  a  scir 
rlious  testicle,  such  circumstances  as  would  induce  a 
suspicion  of  some  latent  mischief  in  some  of  the  vis- 
cera ;  in  wjhich  case,  as  Mr.  Pott  truly  observes,  sue 
cess  from  the  mere  removal  of  the  testicle  is  not  to  be 
expected.  They  whose  constitutions  are  spoiled  by 
intemperance  previous  to  their  being  attacked  with 
this  disease,  who-  have  hard  livers  and  anasarcous 
limbs,  he  says,  are  not  proper  subjects  for  such  an 
operation.  Hard  tumours  within  the  abdomen,  in  the 
regions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  or  mesentery,  im- 
plying a  diseased  state  of  the  said  viscera,  are  very 
material  objections  to  the  removal  of  the  local  evil  in 
the  scrotum.   In  short,  whenever  there  are  manifest 
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appearances  or  symptoms  of  a  truly  diseased  state  W 
any  of  the  principal  viscera,  tlie  success  ol  tlie  opera- 
lion  becomes  very  doubtful. 

"  Tlie  state  of  the  mere  testis  can  hardiy  ever  be  any 
objection  to  the  operation  ;  tlie  sole  consideration  is 
the  spermatic  cord:  if  this  be  in  a  natural  stale  ana 
tree  from  disease,  the  operation  not  only  may,  mi 
ought,  to  be  performed,  let  the  condition  of  the  testicle 
be  what  it  may;  if  the  spermatic  cord  be  really  dis- 
eased, the  operation  ought  not  to  be  attempted.  An« 
Mr.  Pott  afterward  remarks,  »  When  the  spermatic 
vessels  are  not  only  turgid  and  full,  but  firm  and  hard , 
when  the  membrane  which  invests  and  connects  them 
has  lost  its  natural  softness  and  cellular  texture  a  d 
has  contracted  such  a  stale  and  such  adhesions  as ^not 
only  greatly  to  exceed  its  natural  size,  but  to  become 
unequal,  knotty,  and  painful,  upon  being  handled 
anffi'state  has  possessed  all  that  part  »r he ;» 
which  is  between  the  opening  in  the  oblique  muscle 
and  testicle;  no  prudent,  judicious,  or  hums M s  man 
will  attempt  the  operation ;  because  he  will,  most  cer 
tainly,  not  onlv  do  no  good  to  his  patient  bu.  wi 
bring  on  such  symptoms  as  will  most  rapidly  as  well 
as  painfully  destroy  him. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  says  Pott,  "every  en  arge- 
ment  of  the  spermatic  cord  is  not  of  this  kind,  nor 
by  any  means  sufficient  to  prohibit  or  prevent  tne 

°P«  These  alterations  or  enlargements  arise  from  two 
causes,  viz.  a  varicose  dilatation  of  the  spermatic 
vein,  and  a  collection  or  collections  of  fluid  in  the 
membrane  investing  and  enveloping  the  said  vessels. 
Shortly  afterward  the  same  practical  writer  continues 
"The  diseased  state  of  a  truly  scirrhous  testicle,  ts 
weight,  and  the  alteration  that  must  be  made  in  the 
due  and  proper  circulation  of  the  blood,  through  both 
it  and  the  vessels  from  which  it  is  dependent,  may  and 
do  concur  in  inducing  a  varicose  dilatation  of  the  sper- 
matic vein,  without  producing  that  knotty,  morbid  al- 
teration and  hardness  which  forbid  our  attempts. 
Between  these,  a  judicious  and  experienced  examiner 
will  generally  be  able  to  distinguish. 

"In  the  former  (the.,  truly  diseased  state),  the  cord 
is  not  only  enlarged,  but  feels  unequally  hard  and 
knotty  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  are  undis- 
tinguishably  blended  together ;  it  is  either  immedi- 
ately painful  to  the  touch,  or  becomes  so  soon  alter  being 
examined ;  the  patient  complains  of  frequent  pains 
shooting  up  through  his  groin  into  his  back  ;  and  from 
the  diseased  state  of.  the  membrane  composing  the  tu- 
nica communis,  such  adhesions  and  connexions  are 
sometimes  contracted,  as  either  fix  the  process  in  the 
groin  or  render  it  difficult  to  get  the  finger  and  tbumb 
quite  round  it. 

"  In  the  other  (the  mere  varicose  distention),  the  ves- 
sels, though  considerably  enlarged  and  dilated,  are  ne- 
vertheless smooth,  soft,  and  compressible  ;  the  whole 
process  is  loose  and  free,  and  will  easily  permit  the  rin- 
gers of  an  examiner  to  go  quite  round  it,  and  to  distin- 
guish tlie  parts  of  which  it  is  composed ;  it  is  not  pain- 
ful to  the  touch;  nor  does  the  examination  ot  it  pro- 
duce or  occasion  those  darting  pains  which  almost 
always  attend  handling  a  process  malignantly  mdu- 

ratMr  Pott  next  explains,  that  "  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane leading  to  a  diseased  testicle,  it  is  no  very  un- 
common thing  to  find  collections  of  extravasaled  fluid. 
These  as  they  add  considerably  to  the  bulk  and  appa- 
rent size  of  the  process,  make  the  complaint  appear 
more  terrible ;  and,  as  I  have  just  said,  less  likely  to 

adlmWhentiie  extravasation  is  general  through  all  the 
tpIIs  of  the  investing  membrane,  and  the  spermatic 
™«els  themselves  are  hardened,  knotty,  and  diseased, 
7hTrase  is  without  remedy;  for,  although  a  puncture 
Xr  an  incision  will  undoubtedly  give  discharge  to  some 
°  pin  the  greatest  pan  of  the  fluid,  yet  this  extrava- 
-Mion  is  so  small  and  so  insignificant  a  circumstance 
Jr  tZ  disease  and  the  parts  in  this  state  are  so  little 
caoable  of  bearing  irritation,  that  an  attempt  of  tins 
kind  must  be  ineffectual,  and  may  prove  mischievous, 
"  But  on  the  other  hand,  collections  of  water  are 
sometimes  made  in  the  same  membrane  from  an  ob- 
BUuct  on  to  the  proper  circulation  through  he  nu- 
sirucuon  im  u>«*  v  r.  al  c  process,  while  the 

33SK^&W"«*  diseased,  and  . Iiere- 
fc£ ?  very  capable  of  permitting  the  operation.  In  this 


case  the  fluid  is  generally  in  one  cyst  or  bag,  like  to 
."  encysted  hydrocele,  and  the  spermatic  cord,  cysl  and 
,  a  e  easily  moveable  from  side  to  side  ;  contrary  10 Die 
o receding  state,  in  which  the  general  load  in  tl.^mcm 
brane  fixes  the  whole  process,  and  renders  it  alinon 

""•'^discharge  of  the  fluid  will,  in  this  case,  enable 
the  operator  to  examine  the  true  state  ol  tlie  process, 
and  "as  I  have  twice  or  thrice  seen,  put  itinluliis 
power  to  free  his  patient  from  one  of  the  most  terrible 
calamities  which  can  befall  a  man.1  —(bee  Poll  on  Hy- 
drocele, <5r"C.)  ,.  <v  "  ,i  j  , 
The  testicle  is  subject  to  a  disease  often  called  soft 
cancer,  which,  though  of  a  very  malignant  and  incu- 
rable nature,  is  different  from  the  true  cancer  already 
described.  It  has  been  particularly  noticed  by  Mi. 
Abernelhy,  under  the  name  of  Medullary  Sarcoma. 
In  most  of  the  instances  which  this  gentleman  lias 

seen  the  tumour,  when  examined  aflei  M  vat, 

neared  to  be  of  a  whitish  colour,  resembling  on  a  gene- 
ral and  distant  inspection  the  appearance  gf  tlie  brain, 
and  having  a  pulpy  consistence.  He  lias  a|so  often 
seen  it  of  a  brownish-red  appearance. 

This  disease  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  lui 
cus  hamiatodes*   If  there  are  any  dillerences,  they  con- 
sist in  the  parts  sloughing  out  and  then  fcaling,  instead- 
of  a  fungus  shooting  out,  and  continually  increasing 
in  size.— (See  Fungus  Hwmatodes.) 

Dr.  Baillie  has  noticed  some  affections  in  winch  llie 
testicle  becomes  bon>>,  cartilaginous,  &c;  but  on 
these  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  in  this  Dic- 
tionary. Tlie  preceding  observations  may  be  consi- 
dered as  relating  expressly  to  the  diseases  for  which 
castration  is  generally  performed.— (See  Castration.) 

Besides  the  fungus  which  arises  from  the  testicle  irv 
the  advanced  stage  of  carcinoma,  and  the  bleeding 
fungous  growth  which  arises  from  this  organ  in  the 
ulcerated  state  of  fungus  hamialodes,  there  is  another 
superficial  fungous  excrescence,  to  which  the  testicle  is 
subject,  and  which  is  entirely  free  from  all  malig- 
nancy. The  disease  to  which  I  refer  has  been  no- 
ticed by  Callisen,  under  the  -name  of  lipoma  of  Iht 
testicle.  "Si  ex  superficie  albuginere  vel  ipsa  tunica 
vaginal  i  excrescentia;  surgunt,  totuin  deinum  teslem 
involventes,  et  scirrhum  seu  fungum,  menlientes, 
ipsius  tamen  testis  substantia  paruni  aut  vix  de  statu 
natural!  aberrante ;  malum  naturanj  lipomaus  seqiiir 
tur,  vix  unquam  in  scirrhum  et  carcinoma  abiens.  - 
(See  Si/sterna  Chirurgim  Hodiernal,  vol,  2,  p.. f«.  ««" 
1800.)  The  superficial  fungus,  or  lipoma 
ticlejws  noticed  in  an  early  edition  of  amlfa  yMi- 
cation;  and  described  as  "a  particular  auction i  ol 
the  testicle,  in  which  a  fungus  grows  from  ffie  * glan- 
dular substance  of  this  body,  and,  in  some  infflnces, 
from  tire  surface  of  the  tunica  ulbuemea.  i  n« 'ex- 
crescence, is  usually  preceded  by  an  enlargement  of  the  1 
testicle,  in  consequence  of  a  brulse-dr  some  species  >f 
external  violence.  A  small  abscess  takes i  place  a  id 
bursts,  and  from  the  ulcerated  opening  the  fungus  gra- 
dually protrudes."  I  then  proceeded  to  rep.ese  it  how 
unnecessary  and  improper  it  was  to  extirpate  tlie  le 
tide  on  account  of  this  affection, if, 
dence  of  the  inflammation,  the  part  should  not  sit  u 
much  enlarged  and  indurated.  I  recom.nc.i dul  l a 
fungus  to  be  cut  off  or  else  destroyed  with  caustic  . a 

I  founded  mv  advin         a  surccsstul  a  I.M.ipl  » 

first  kind,  which  was  made  in  St.  BaHh°lonrfcW  SBM 
pital,  bv  Sir  James  Earle,  a  little  while  before  my  book 
was  published.-(See  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  p.  399. )  .  i  ... 

An  interesting  little  paper  has  also  been  writ  en  ™i 
the  subject  by  my  friend  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  li  s  - 
voured  the  public  with  a  more  particular  account,  p 
nine  cases  illustrative  of  the  causes,  sytaptOiBM™ 
pi-Ogress  of  the  disorder.  According  to  Mr.  bB«J«mj 
the  patient  generally  assigns  some  blow  qr  other  injury 
asthe  cause  of  the  complaint ;  in  other  instances,  it  ori- 
ginates in  consequence  of  the  hernia  humoral*  irom 
gonorrhce-.  and  sometimes  appears  spontaneously.  « 
painful  swelling  of  the  gland,  particularly  characwr- 
ized  by  its  hardness,  is  the  first  appearance  ol  inc  ins- 
ease.  After  a  certain  length  of  lime  the  »■ 
growing  gradually  thinner,  ulcerates;  but  the  openi"S 
which  is  thus  formed,  instead  of  discharging  matter, 
gives  issue  to  a  firrh  and  generally  insensible  lu i)gu». 
The  surrounding  integumenls  -and  cellular  mb««' 
are  thickeiled  and  indurated  by  the  complaint,  soui» 
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there  appears  to  be  altogether  a  considerable  mst  jf 
disease.  The  pain  abates  and  the  swelling  subsides 
considerably,  when  the  scrotum  has  given  way.  In 
this  stale  the  disorder  appears  very  indolent;  but  if  the 
fungus  , be  destroyed  by  any  means,  the  integuments 
c.ome  together,  and  a  cicatrix  ensues,  which  is  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  testicle.  Mr.  Lawrence  next 
informs  us,  that  if  the  part  he  examined  while  the 
fungus  still  remains,  the  excrescence  is  found  to  have 
its  origin  in  the  glandular  substance  of  the  testicle  it- 
self; that  the  coats  of  the  part  are  deslrpyed  to  a  cer- 
tain extent;  and  that  a  protrusion  of  the  tubuli  serai- 
nifeii  takes  place  through  the  aperture  thus  formed. 
Mr.  Lawrence  says  lie  has  often  ascertained  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  excrescences  with  the  pulpy  substance 
of  the  testicle,  of  which  more  or  less  remains  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  in  the  period  of  the  disorder.  The 
same  gentleman  thinks  that  the  glandular  part  of  the 
testicle  experiences  an  inflammatory  affection  in  the 
first  instance,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  inflicted 
oh  it;  and  that  the  confinement  of  the  swollen  suk 
stance,  by  the  dense  and  unyielding  tunica  albuginea', 
sufficiently  explains  the  peculiar  hardness  of  the  tu- 
mour, and  the  pail]  which  is  always  attendant  on  this 
stage  of  the  disorder.  The  absorption  of  the  coats  of 
the  tgstis  and  of  the  scrotum  obviates  the  tension  of 
the  parts,  and  thereby  restores  ease  to  the  patient  at 
the  same  time  that  the  fungus  makes  its  appearance 
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externally. 

Witli  regard  to  the  treatment,  Mr.  Lawrence  is  of 
opinion,  that,  if  the  complaint  were  entirely  left  to  it- 
self, the.  swelling  would  probably  subside,  the  fungus 
shrink,  and  a  complete  cure  ensue  without  any  profes- 
sional assistance;  but,  he  adds,  that  the  disorder  is  so 
indolent  in  this  stage,  that  a  spontaneous  cure  would 
not  be  accomplished  till  after  much  time.  He  says, 
that  the  excrescence  may  be  removed  with  a  knife,  or, 
if  the  nature  of  its  attachment  permit,  with  a  ligatifre", 
or  that  it  may  be  destroyed  with  escharotic  applications! 
Mr.  Lawrence  very  judiciously  gives  the  preference  to 
removing  the  tumour  to  a  level  with  the  scrotum  by 
means  of  the  knife,  as  the  most  expeditious  and  effect- 
ual mode  of  treatment.  He  can  discern  no  ground 
whatever  for  proposing  castration  in  this  malady,  since 
in  no  part  of  its  progress,  nor  in  any  of  its  possible  con- 
sequences and  effects,  can  it  expose  the  patient  to  the 
slightest  risk. 

Mr.  Lawrence  also  mentions  the  possibility  of  there 
being  other  kinds  of  fungi,  which  may  be  "met  with 
growing  from  the  testicle,  and  quotes  an  instance  in 
which  Dr.  Macartney  found  a  fungus,  of  afirm  and  dense 
structure,  growing  from  the  tunica  albuginea,  while  all 
the  substance  of  the  testicle  itself  was  sound.  Dr. 
Macartney  was  so  kind  as  to  show  me  the  preparation, 
affording  a  clear  specimen  of  the  second  kind  of  fun- 
dus. The  cases  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Lawrence  are  in 
my  opinion,  highly  interesting,  and  may  be  read  in'lhe 
Edinb.Mnl.  and  SfUrg.  Journal  for  July,  1808. 

I  have  already  noticed,  that  Calliseu  represents  the 
lipoma  as  sometimes  originating  from  the  surface  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis;  a  kind  of  case  which  has  not  vet 
fallen  under  my  observation.  ,      •  „  .  • 

In  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  of  this  Dictionary 
l>.  Ht,  I  quoted  a  case,  published  by  Dr.  H.  Weinhold' 
in  which  the  operation  for  bubonocele  was  performed  ■ 
and  as  the  testiele  was  diseased,  the  surgeon  made  a 
complete  division  of  the  spermatic  cord,  tied  the  snerr 
matic  arteries,  and  then  left  the  testicle  in  its  natural 
situation.  Alter  a  time,  the  absorb,  n Is  had  diminished 
the  part  to  a  very  inconsiderable  little  tumour.— (See 
Journ>dcr  Pract.  Heilkunde  von  C.  W.  Huf eland  und 
t*"W  1812-  Stuck,  p.  112.)    This  case 

men  s  attention,  and  ought  to  have  been  cited  in  the 
article  Castration,  because  it  is  the  first  instance,  I  be- 
heve,  in  which  such  practice  was  tried.  Subsequently 
l!S«  J0WJng,  w"tk,ha|  been  Polished:  "  JVWfe 
MModc  de  trailer  le  Sarcocele,  sans  avoir  recours  d 

l/jXilrpV^^UJeHlcu{\J>ar  a  Tk.  Maunoir,  8vo. 
Oenioe,  1820."  The  new  plan  consists  in  dividing  and 
tying  the  spermatid  arteries,  and  leaving  ihe  rest  of  the 
cord  and  the  testis  undisturbed.  , 

TETANUS.  (From  rciVw,  to  stretch.)  Tetanus  is 
defined  by  all  authors  to  be  a  more  or  less  violent  and 
extensive  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  mo 
lion,  attended  with  tension  and  rigidity  of  the  parts  af- 

The  excessive  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  kept  up 

Y1 


without  any  muervals  of  complete  relaxation  •  in  which 
respect  the  disorder  differs  from  ordinary  spasms  and 
convulsions,  where  the  contractions  and  relaxations 
alternate  in  rapid  succession.  In  tetanus,  the  powers 
Of  sensation  and  intellect  also  remain  unimpaired  in 

which  particularity  it  forms  a  contrast  to  epilepsy.  

(Ren's  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Tetanus.) 

When  its  effects  are  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw  or  throat,  it  is  called  trismus  or  lockei-jaw ;  when 
all  the  body  is  affected  and  becomes  rigid,  but  re- 
tains its  ordinary  stiaightness,  the  case  is  named  te- 
tanus. When  the  body  is  bent  forwards,  the  disease  is 
termed  emprosthotonos  ;  and  opisthotonos,  when  the 
muscles  of  the  back  are  principally  affected. 

To  these  four  forms  some  writers  have  added  a  fifth, 
which  they  denominate  pleurosthotonos,  and  which  is 
characterized  by  the  body  being  drawn  to  one  side.  It 
is  the  tetanus  lateralis  of  Sauvages. 

The  different  terms  which  are  applied  to  tetanic,  af- 
fections do  not  imply  so  many  particular  diseases ;  but 
only  the  seat  and  various  degrees  of  one  and  the  same 
complaint. 

A  far  more  important  division  of  tetanus  is  into  the 
acute  and  chronic,  according  to  its  greater  or  less  in- 
tensity. The  first  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  usually 
fatal ;  while  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  more  gradual 
progress  of  the  symptoms,  affords  more  opportunity  of 
being  successfully  treated.— (Larrey,  in  Mem.  de  Chi- 
rurgie  Militatre,  t.  I]  p.  235,  236.) 

Tetanus  may  also  be  distinguished  into  the  traumatic, 
or  that  arising  from  wounds,  being  the  case  with  which 
surgeons  have  principally  to  deal;  and  into  the  idio- 
pathic, or  that  proceeding  from  a  variety  of  other 
cause's.         .  .  %  ' 

Traumatic  tetanus  sometimes  comes  on  m  a  sur 
prisingly  sudden  manner,  and  quickly  attains  its  moat 
violent  degree.  The  most  rapidly  fatal  case  that  has 
ever  been  recorded  is  one  that  we  have  on  the  authority 
ot  the  late  Professor  Robison,  of  Edinburgh.  It  oc- 
curred in  a  negro,  who  scratched  his  thumb  with  a 
broken  china  plate,  and  died  of  tetanus  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  this  slight  injury.— (See  Rees's  Cyclopedia, 
art.  letanus.)  But  commonly  the  approaches  of  the 
disorder  are  more  gradual,  and  it  slowly  advances  to  its 
worst  stage.  In  this  sort  of  case  the  commencement 
of  the  disorder  is  announced  by  a  sensation  of  stiffness 
about  the  neck;  a  symptom  which,  increasing  by  de- 
grees, renders  the  motion  of  the  head  difficult  and  pain- 
ful. In  proportion  as  the  rigidity  of  the  neck  becomes 
gieater,  the  patient  experiences  about  the  root  of  the 
tongue  an  uneasiness  which  soon  changes  into  a  diffi- 
culty of  mastication  and  swallowing,  which  after  a 

TJ'y  in!'10ssible-  T«e  attempt  at  deglu- 
2  18  attended  with  convulsive  efforts,  especially 
when  an  endeavour  is  made  to  swallow  liquids  -  and 
v?iieal  1S„the  djs,ress  "  Micil  accompanies  these  con- 
vulsions, that  the  patient  becomes  very  reluctant  to 
renew  ihe  trials,  and  refuses  all  nourishment.  Some- 
times  it  even  inspires  him  with  a  dread  of  the  sight  of 
ducetf!  3  gr6at  resernblance  10  hydrophobia  is  pro- 
Oca  of  the  next  remarkable  symptoms  is  a  very  se- 
vere pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sternum,  darting  from 
Ihi8^""?1  back«'ardsto  the  spine,  in  the  direction  of 
me  diaphragm.  As  soon  as  this  pain  commences,  the 
-Pasiiis  ot  all  the  muscles  about  the  neck  become  ex- 
ceedingy  violent,  and  the  head  is  drawn  backwards  or 
toi  wards,  according  as  the  contraction  of  the  .extensor 
or  flexor  muscles  happens  to  be  strongest ;  but.  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  head  and  trunk  are  Curved  baefc- 

ouenT  2M  'fusing  in  force,  the  body  is  fre- 
head  ind  feB,  !"  the  form  of  a  bow>  ^sting  »P™»  the 
d*£om«n,£?  "eJ  3  Slate  wllich  is  more  Particularly 
^nominated  oPisthotonos.-(See  Rees's  Cyclopedia, 
an.  Tetanus.)  At  the  same  time  the  muscles  which 
ciose  the  lower  jaw,  and  which  were  affected  with 
spasm  and  rigidity  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  disor- 
der now  contract  with  great  power,  so  as  to  maintain 
the  lower  jaw-bone  inseparably  applied  to  the  upper 
one.  The  last  state,  which  has  been  considered  as  a 
particular  affection  under  the  name  of  trismus,  or  the 
locked-jaw,  Boyer  conceives,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
pathognomonic  symptom  of  tetanus,  wllich  in  many 
instances  is  limited  to  such  an  affection  of  the  jaw." 

The  muscles  affected  in  tetanic  cases  are  never  alto- 
gether relaxed  as  long  as  the  disease  continues  ■  but 
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Btill  they  become  more  violently  contracted  in  the  fre- 
quent paroxysms  of  spasm,  which  always  attend  the 
complaint,  and  increase  as  it  advances. 

The  continuance  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  the  in- 
creasing spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  which  now  returns 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  is  instantly  succeeded 
by  a  stronger  retraction  of  the  head  and  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  and  even  of  those  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. The  abdominal  muscles  are  also  strongly  con- 
tracted, so  that  the  belly  feels  as  hard  and  tense  as  8 
board.  By  the  violence  of  the  contractions,  indeed,  the 
recti  muscles  have  been  known  to  be  lacerated,  as  I 
shall  relate  an  example  of  hereafter.  Sometimes  the 
spasm  and  tension  extend  only  to  the  muscles  on  one 
particular  side  of  the  body :  the  tetanus  lateralis  ol 
Sauvages,  and  the  pleurostkotonos  of  other  nosologists. 

When  the  disease  reaches  its  most  violent  stage,  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  head  and  trunk  contract  so  power- 
fully, that  they  counterbalance  the  force  of  the  exten- 
sors, and  hold  those  parts  in  a  straight,  fixed,  immove- 
able position.  This  is  the  condition  to  which  the  ap- 
pellation of  tetanus  more  particularly  belongs.  1  he 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  become  rigid  ;  and 
even  the  arms,  which  till  now  were  little  affected,  also 
partake  of  the  general  spasm  and  stiffness,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fingers,  which  often  retain  their  move- 
ableness  to  the  last.  The  tongue  likewise  continues  a 
long  while  endued  with  the  power  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion ;  but  at  length  the  violent  spasms  do  not  leave  it 
unaffected,  and  it  is  then  liable  to  be  forcibly  propelled 
between  the  teeth,  where  it  is  sometimes  dreadfully 

In  the  extreme  period  of  the  disorder  all  the  muscles 
destined  for  voluntary  motion  are  affected;  among 
others  those  of  the  face:  the  forehead  is  drawn  up 
into  furrows ;  the  eyes,  sometimes  distorted,  are  gene- 
rally fixed  and  motionless  in  their  sockets ;  the  nose  is 
drawn  up ;  and  the  cheeks  are  retracted  towards  the 
ears ;  so  that  the  features  undergo  a  most  extraordinary 
change.  When  tetanus  arrives  at  this  stage,  and  the 
spasms  are  universal,  a  violent  convulsion  usually  puts 
an  end  to  the  patient's  misery. 

Wherever  the  muscular  contractions  are  situated  in 
cases  of  tetanus,  they  are  always  accompanied  with  the 
most  excruciating  pain.  They  sometimes  last,  without 
any  manifest  remission,  to  the  end  of  the  disorder;  but  in 
almost  all  cases  their  violence,  and  the  sufferings  excited 
by  them,  undergo  periodical  diminutions  every  minute 
or  two.  The  relaxation,  however,  is  never  such  as  to 
let  the  muscles  which  experience  it  yield  to  the  action  of 
their  antagonists ;  and  it  is  in  nearly  all  cases  followed 
in  ten  or  twelve  minutes  by  a  renewal  of  the  previous 
contractions  and  suffering.  The  recurrence  of  these 
aggravated  spasms  frequently  happens  without  any 
evident  cause ;  but  it  is  often  determined  by  .efforts 
which  the  patient  makes  to  change  his  posture,  swal- 
low, speak,  &c.  , 

As  Dr.  Cullen  observes,  the  attacks  of  this  disease 
are  seldom  attended  with  any  fever-  When  the  spasms 
are  general  and  violent,  the  pulse  is  contracted,  hurried, 
and  irregular,  and  the  respiration  is  affected  in  like 
manner ;  but  during  the  remission  both  the  pulse  and 
the  respiration  usually  return  to  their  natural  state. 
The  heat  of  the  body  is  commonly  not  increased ;  fre- 
quently the  face  is  pale, with  a  cold  sweat  upon  it; 
and  very  often  the  extremities  are  cold,  with  a  cold 
sweat  over  the  whole  body.  When,  however,  the 
spasms  are  frequent  and  violent,  the  pulse  is  sometimes 
more  full  and  frequent  than  natural;  the  face  is  flushed, 
and  a  warm  sweat  is  forced  out  over  the  whole  body. 

"  Although  fever  be  not  a  constant  attendant  of  this 
disease,  "specially  when  arising  from  a  lesion  of 
nerves;  yet,  in  those  cases  proceeding  from  cold,  a 
fav^r  sometimes  has  supervened,  and  is  said  to  have 
wn  attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms.  Blood 
l,fs  often  been  drawn  in  this  disease;  but  it  never  ex- 
fbits  any  inflammatory  crusty  and  all  accounts  seem 
to  aaree  that  the  blood  drawn  seems  to  be  of  a  looser 
lexture  ihan  ordinary,  and  that  it  does  not  coagulate  in 

tb»  I^th'sTe^  the  head  is  seldom  affected  with  de- 
lirium o  even  effusion  of  thought  till  the  last  stage 
of  it  when  by  the  repeated  shocks  of  a  vw  ent  dis- 
temperTever'y  function  of  the  system  is  greatly  disor- 

de'r<eit  is  no  less  extraordinary,  that  in  this  violent  dis- 
ease! the  natural  functions  are  not  eithrer  .mmediately 


or  considerably  affected.  Vomitings  sometimes  appear 
early  in  the  disease,  but  commonly  they  are  notconii. 
nued  •  and  it  is  usual  enough  lor  the  appetite  of  hunger 
to  remain  through  the  whole  course  of  the  diieaie; 
and  what  food  happens  to  be  taken  down  seems  low 
regularly  enough  digested.  The  bxcretions  are  some- 
times  affected,  but  not  always.  The  urine  is  sometimea 
suppressed,  or  is  voided  wilh  difficulty  and  pain  Th. 
belly  is  costive  ;'  but,,  as  we  have  hardly  any  accounts, 
excepting  of  those  cases  in  which  opiates  have  been 
largely  employed,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  coslive- 
ness  lias  been  the  effect  of  the  opiates  or  of  the  disease. 
In  several  instances  of  this  disease,  a  miliary  eruption 
has  appeared  upon  the  skin ;  but  whether  this  be  a 
svmptom  of  the  disease,  or  the  effect  of  a  certain  treat- 
mentof  it,  is  undetermined.  In  the  mean  while,  it  has 
not  been  observed  to  denote  either  safety  or  danger,  or 
to  have  any  effect  in  changing  the-coUrse  of  the  dis- 
temper."— {First  Lines'  of  Phijsic,,vol.  3.) 

According  to  Baron  Larrey,  the  opisthotonos  is  not 
so  often  observed  in  Egypt  as  the  emprosthotonos ;  and 
the  experience  of  this  gentleman  taught  him  that  the 
former  was  the  most  rapidly  fatal.  V^e  must  not 
adopt,  however,  his  curious  opinion,  that  the  violent, 
extension  of  the  vertebra;  of  the  nei!k  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  head  is  thrown  back,  cause  strong  com 
pression  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  a  permanent  con- 
traction of  the  larynx  and  pharynx  (Mm.  dc  Chirurgie 
Militaire,  't.  1,  p.  210),  since  this  sort  of  compression, 
if  it  did  not  at  once  destroy  the  patient,  would  at  any 
rate  paralyze  most  of  the  muscles,  and  instantly  stop 
'  their  extraordinary  contraction. 

This  experienced  writer  notices  how  much  the 
nerves  of  the  neck  and  throat  seem  generally  to  be 
affected  on  the  invasion  of  this  disease.  The  conse- 
quent contraction  of  the  muscles  of  these  parts  he 
says,  is  soon  attended  with  difficulty  of  deglutition  and 
respiration.  The  patients  then  experience,  if  not  a 
dread  of  liquids,  at  least  a  great  aversion  to  them, 
which  often  prevents  the  administration  of  internal 
remedies ;  and  if  the  wound  is  out  of  reach  of  the  In- 
terference of  art,  the  patient  is  doomed  to  undergo 
the  train  of  sufferings  attendant  on  this  cruel  and  ter- 
rible disorder.  Nothing  can  surmount  the  obstacles 
which  present  themselves  in  the  esophagus.  The  In- 
troduction of  an  elastic  gum  catheter  into  this  canal, 
through  the  nostrils,  is  followed  by  convulsions  and 
suffocation.  "  I  have  tried  this  means  (says  Larrey) 
on  the  person  of  M.  Navailh,  a  surgeon  of  the' second 
class,  who  died  of  a  locked-jaw,  brought  on  by  a 
wound  of  the  face,  accompanied  with  a  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  part  of  Ute  !<■«'. 
orbit.  , 
"  In  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  persons  dead 
of  tetanus,  I  have  found  the  pharynx  and  (Esophagus 
much  contracted,  and  their  internal  membrane  red, 
inflamed,  and  covered  with  a  viscid  reddish  mucus. 

"  Hydrophobia,  hysteria,  and  several  other  nervous 
diseases,  likewise  produce  their  chief  effects  upon  these 
organs,  and  the  result  appears  to  be  the  same.  Bo  1 
have  just  remarked,  when  tetanus  is  arrived  at  its 
worst  degree^  the  patients  have  a  great  aversion  to 
liquids,  and  if  they  are  forced  to  swallow  them,  imme- 
diate convulsions  are  excited.  This  circumstance  was 
particularly  observed  in  M-  Navailh."-(jW«™- de 
rurgie  Militaire,  t.  1,  p.  247, 248.) 

Sometimes  tetanic  affections  deviate  from  their  ordi- 
nary course  and  nature.  The  most  singular  ot  lliese 
anomalies  is  recorded  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane :  it  is  a  oese 
in  which,  .tetanus  prevailed  to  a  very.consideraDie  ex- 
tent, without  any  degree  of  pain.  The  spasms  were 
accomnanied  wilh  a  tingling  sensation,  wnicii  was 
even  rather  agreeable  than  distressing.  The  case, 
however,  terminated  fatally;  but  to  the  last,  no  pain 
was  experienced.  In  two  examples  mentioned  by  ne 
same  author,  the  spasms  affected  only  the  side  ot  Ifle 
body  in  which  the  wound  was  situated. 

The  dissection  of  patients  who  have  died  of  tetanus 
has  thrown  no  light  upon  the  nature  of  this  fatal  dis- 
order. Sometimes  slight  effusions  are  found  within  W 
cranium ;  but  in  general,  no  morbid  appearance  what- 
ever can  be  detected  in  the  head.  There  is  always 
more  or  less  of  an  inflammatory  appearance  in  toe 
oesophagus  and  in  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  about 
the  cardia.  But  those  who  are  conversant  with  dis- 
sections. mu3t  be  well  aware  that  these  appearances 
are  common  io  a  great  number  of  diseases,  and  are 
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uniformly  met  with  in  every  case  of  rapid  or  violent 
death,  Besmes  the  redness  and  increased vascu lardy 
of  these  parts,  Baron  Larrey,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
found  the  pharynx  and  (Esophagus  much  contracted 
a/ld  covered  with  a  viscid  reddish  mucus  He  also 
found  numerous  lunrbrici  in  the  bowels  of  the  several 
patients  who  died.— (See  Mem.  de  Chir  Militaire  t 
3,  p.  287. )  This,  however,  could  only  be  an  accidental 
complication,  and  not  a  cause.  In  several  cases  Dr 
M'Arthur  found  the  intestines  much  inflamed  •  'and 
in  two  of  them  a  yellow  waxy  fluid,  of  a  peculiar  offen- 
sive smell/covered  their  internal  surface  ;  but  whether 
the  inflammation  was  primary  or  only  a  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  con- 
tract so  violently  in  this  disease,  he  is  unable  to  de- 
cide.—(See  Med.  Our.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  475 ;  an 
Jiees's  Cyclopedia,  art.  Tetanus.) 

Dr.  Lionel  Chalmers,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina 
'  states,  that  when  the  disease  forms  very  quickly,  and' 
invades  the  unfortunate  persons  with  the  whole  train 
pf  ils  mischievous  symptoms  in  a  few  hours,  the  dan- 
ger is  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  the  attack,  and 
that  the  patients  thus  seized  generally  die  in  twenty- 
lour,  thhty-six,  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  very  rarely 
survive  the  third  day.  But  when  the  disease  is  less 
acute,  few  are  lost  alter  the  ninth  or  eleventh. — (See 
Med.  Obs,  and  Inq.  vol.  1,  p.  92,  93.) 

From  the  valuable  report  of  Sir  James  Macgregor 
it  appears  that  several  hundred  cases  of  tetanus  oc- 
curred in  our  army  during  the  late  campaigns  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.   The  disease  was  observed  to  come  on 
at  uncertain  periods  after  the  receipt  of  the  local  injury  • 
hut  it  terminated  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  days' 
and  even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  and  twentieth  day  ■ 
though  it  was  usually  not  protracted  beyond  the  eighth' 
-(.Med!  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  G,p.  353.)    I  had  a  patient,' ' 
however,  who  lingered  in  the  military  hospital  at 
Ouden'bosch  five  weeks  with  chronic  tetanus,  before 
lie  died.    This  happened  in  the  vear  1814,  soon  after 
the  assault  on  Bei -gen-op  Zoom,  where  the  patient  had 
been  wounded,  and  suffered  amputation  of  the  fjjugh 
Although  tetanus  is  a  disease  which  has  been  ob- 
served in  almost  all  pans  of  the  world,  experience 
proves  that  its  frequency  is  much  the  greatest  in  warm 
chmates,  and  especially  in  the  hot  seasons  of  those 
climates.   It  is  also  more  common  in  marshy  situations 
and  countries  bordering  upon  the  sea,  than  in  places 
W*ich  are  very  dry,  elevated,  and  at  a  distance  from 
r^Xf"  >Evet?  c,a8S  of  individuals  is  exposed 
,    ,;    ,     :  ""  ""nms'  a  few  da>'s  a,'ler  their  birth, 
i  m  oh  if3!    Perso,,s,are  ^  t°  be  oftener  affected 
than  older  subjects  or  others  in  the  youthful  period  of 
'  nnle    Inl'ir  S7  '""re  frequently  suffer  than  the 
lii 'iii  the  weak!"       St  a"dviSorous  more  frequently 

thfefef  ,iDr'  Cu,len  and  olher  medicaI  w"ters, 
he  h    v  wl  l    f ,  US  3re  °0ld  and  mo^ture,  applied  to 

J;  :  !i;:ei,;;  sm'eVl,al      wounds  \me 

piXed,  ,  ue  i',,j;,,le^''  lh<-'  joints  often 
When  the  w  a  |  e      "  ?yPt'  nartlcul"|y 

extreme i&TfolSS  "Perature  passed  from  one 
wl ichweie  Si      *  "'  TO  situations,  and  in  those 

^d!XSte? 1  ,eNi,e or tbe  sea-  What  he 

SHbjecHotlM  E W*  emperanie.us  were  the  most 
to  bo  iimn ,  ,i»S°  "Sr '  "e  eve,lt  of  which  was  found 
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J  'o  be  almost  nkvnira  a,;  Y~  TV" "«■►•"'""•=»" 

'('nun-  ic  ■ s*iMaX—(L"-rrey,  op.  et  loc.  cit.) 
from  wrii.nH^f  .i"18  JS'reraarked  to  proceed  oftenen 
i  iries  of  ,it  f  "I6  «tremities  than  from  similar  in- 

■  n  !  ",Mea^«d  ntck-  Sometimes  it 
otancp 1™  ,  "  T?,ent  of  the  accident,' as  in  the  in- 
)ZL  T  ;m-  y  1116  ProfessoV  Robison  of 
veril  BiSrf1  n  m  Seneral 't  does  not  come  on  till  se- 

■  ay.  .i  tenvard,  sometimes  not  till  the  wound  is 
uneasin*™  nr  y  ll?aled'  a,ld  free  fl'om  all  pain  and 
rfc mo  te  VVrmnda  of  every  description  may  give 
iS«  ^nM'.an*  in  warm  eli'"atesvery  trivial  in- 
C «,h °KUCe  T6us>  in  E^ypt,  Carrey  had  one 
nil     e  l  proceeded  from  the  lodgement  of  a  small 

nsn_bnne  in  one  of  the  sinuses  of  the  fauces. 
'-(Mem.  de  Chir.  Militdire,  t.  I,  p.  254.)  In  colder 
•egions,  traumatic  tetanus  seldom  happens,  except 
"om  contused,  punctured,  or  lacerated  wounds ;  or 


wounds  of  the  gmglymoid  joints'  with  laceration  of  fh» 
tendons  and  ligaments;  compound  fractures  Z  liSlt 
canons ;  deep  pricks  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  °h  °" 
dally  lacerations  or  ulcerations  of  the  fingers  e 'nd3T 
rA,PaIlla  dlvision  of  a  nerve  has  been  suspected  as  a* 
cause;  but  as  some  nerves  must  be  imperfectly  em 
through  m  almost  every  wound,  and  yet  te  anus  doea 
P>t  arise,  the  reality  of  this  cause  is  doubtful  Reside- 
if  it  were  true,  the  cure  would  be  easily  effected  hv 
making  the  division  of  the  nerve  complete,  S  'ex- 
perience contradicts.  Baron  Larrey,  however  has 
nre°enMdva/fCt  WW?  faV0Urs  the  opinion,  as  l'sl  a,l 
fhe  n  l  1Ce;  a',d  3  Case  in  which  the' branch  of 
oartlv  toln  ,herV6h  g01"#  -t0  the  thumb  was  found 
thickenlJ  \l  i°Ugh'  ?0d.,i!9  extremity  inflamed  and 
thickened,  has  been  related  by  Mr.  Liston.-(£d.  Med 

Z  lUrr£j°Ur-  79'  P-  292')  T,le  inclusion  of 
fliitS f  ligatures. applied  to  arteries,  is  another 
morf  1h  f  f  °f  teta",US ;  but  as  this  fatHt  is  very  com- 
M  telant!s  rat  ,er  rare  in  this  country,  while  it 
or  LtlT  a"r,  tS  of  W0U,lds>  whe,he<-  fronf  accidents 
do  Ct  f'  the  accur?cy  of  this  opinion  may  also  be 
Z  l„  nSTrt  however,  there  are  some 
cases  and  observations  adduced  by  Larrey,  which  will 
be  quo  ed  in  the  sequel  of  this  article.-(See  t,  3  of  his 

tofifn^hSih  M,L)  M  the  Same  time  d0  not  mean 
to  hint  that  the  nerves  are  not  sometimes  tied  in  tetanic 
ca  es,  or  that  the  practice  is  not  on  every  account  Wame- 
mpUt.at,0n  and  castration  are  the  only  great 
smgical  operations  to  which  I  have  seen  tetanus  suc- 
ceed ;  though  it  may  follow  the  employment  of  he 
knife  on  ess  severe  occasions.  In  St.  Bartholomew's 
ftSt  °"Ce  W6d  Ule  °Ptrati°nof  teZ74 
In  warm  countries,  tetanus  is  an  ordinary  conse- 
quence of  all  kinds  of  wounds.  * 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  difference  of  climate 
makes  considerable  difference  in  the  degree  and  dan- 
ger of  tetanus.   Larrey  found  that  in  Egypt  the  dis- 
ease was  more  intense,  and  bore  a  greater Resemblance 
to  hydrophobia  than  in'  the  colder  climate  of  Germany 
in  both  these  countries  he  remarked  that,  when  the 
wounds  causing  tetanus  injured  nerves  situated  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  body,  emprosthotonos  was  occa- 
sioned; that  if  the  posterior  nerves  were  hurt  opis- 
thotonos followed ;  and  that  when  the  wound  extended 
quite  through  a  limb,  so  as  to  injure  equally  both  de- 
scriptions of  nerves,  complete  tetanus  ensued.  He 
"ticed,  also,  that  the  disease  commonly  arose  frmn 
wounds  when  the  seasons  and  temperature  passed 
from  one  extreme  to  another.    Exposure  to  the  cold 
damp  nocturnal  air  he  found  particularly  conducive 
to  it.-(See  Mem.  de  Chir.  Milit.  t.  3,  p.  286  )  "uuuve 
hi  the  late  campaigns  jn  Spain  and  Portugal,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  Sir  James  Macgregor,  tetanS  oc- 
curredin  every  description  and  in  every  stage  of  wounds 
from  the  shghtest  to  the  mosi  formidable :  it  foCwed 
at  JT  ^  and ^e  sloughing ;  the  incised  and  the Zce- 
'  l'le  most  simple  and  the  most  complicated.  It 

thTlfi^TC?taia  Peri0dl:  but  il  was  n^wked 
f,  '  L  1  d ld  no5  commence  before  twenty-two  days 
from  the  date  of  the  wound,  the  patient  was  safe  - 
.(See  *4  C»ir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  L.)  In  E-ypt  as 
we  learn  from  Larrey,  the  latest  period  of  Thi i  com 
fifth  talEhP  «ftf  mlnT  atle,r  a  W0Ulld;  wae  from  the 
Li>  263  )  fifteentn  day.-(JWem.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Dickson,  that  as  the  acute  form 
ot  tecanus  is  so  uniformly  fatal,  it  is  of , the  greatest 
consequence  to  attend  to  whatever  may  assist  in  de- 
lecting the  disease  early,  or  in  warding  it  off.  Riche- 
rand  states,  that,  in  wounds  threatening  convulsions 
and  tetanus,  a  persevering  extension  of  the  limbs  du- 
ring sleep  often  manifests  itself  before  any  affection  of 
the  lower  jaw;  and  we  should  naturally  pay  more  at- 
tention to  any  admonition  of  this  kind  in  punctured 
or  extensive  lacerated  wounds,  particularly  of  tendi- 
nous or  ligamentous  parts,  and  especially  in  injuries  of 
the  feet,  hands,  knee-joint,  back,  Sec.  Some  prelusive 
indications  Of  danger  may  often  be  derived  from  the 
increase  of  pain,  irritation,  restlessness,  nervous  twitch- 
ings,  pain  and  difficulty  in  deglutition,  or  in  turning 
the  head;  spasms  or  partial  rigidity  of  some  of  the 
voluntary  muscles;  pain  at  the  scrobiculis  cordis;  a 
suppressed  or  vitiatPd  state  of  the  discharge,  &c.  which 
mark  the  slower  approaches  of  the  disease.  Larrey 
adduces  several  instances  of  tetanus,  in  which  the 
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wound  was  either  dry  or  afforded  only  a  scanty  serous 
exudation,  and  where  the  symptoms  were  relieved  on 
suppuration  being  re-established ;  and  Dr.  Reid  (Edinb. 
Med,  and  Surgical  Journal  for  July,  1815)  remarks, 
that  on  removing  the  dressing,  the  wound  was  co- 
vered with  a  darkish  unhealthy-looking  matter,  and 
that  he  had  seen  this  change  the  forerunner  of  tetanus 
in  two  other  instances.  A  torpor  of  the  intestines  has 
generally  been  observed  to  precede  as  well  as  accom- 
pany the  disease,  and  Boyer,  in  particular,  enumerates 
an  obstinate  constipation  among  the  predisposing 
causes.— ( Traitedes  Mai.  Chir.  t. 1,  p.  287.)  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  also  informs  us,  that  in  four  cases  where  he  in- 
quired into  the  stale  of  the  bowels,  the  evacuations 
were  not  like  feces;  and  he  proposes  as  a  question,  in 
investigating  the  cause,  what  is  the  state  ot  the  bowels 
between  the  infliction  of  the  injury  and  the  appear- 
ance of  this  dreadful  malady  1—{Jibernethy  s  Surgical 
Works,  vol.  1,  p.  104.)  Dr.  Parry  thinks  the  velocity 
of  the  circulation  a  useful  criterion  of  the  danger  ot 
the  disease,  and  observes,  that  if  the  pulse  be  not 
above  100  or  110,  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  patient 
almost  always  recovers;  but  that  it  it  be  quickened 
early,  the  disease  mostly  proves  fatal,  and  yet  there  are 
a  few  instances  of  recovery  where  the  pulse  has  risen 
to  120  on  the  first  day.  Baron  Larrey  remarks,  that 
when  the  perspiration  which  so  often  attends  the  dis- 
ease is  symptomatic,  it  begins  upon  the  head  and  ex- 
tremities ;  but  that  when  it  is  critical,  it  occurs  over 
the  chest  and  the  abdomen.— (Mcmoires  des  Chir. 
Militaire,  1. 1,  p.  256.)  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  in  many  cases  perspiration  flows  very  freely,  with- 
out bringing  relief.— (Rees's  Cyclopcedia,  art.  Tetanus.) 

1  next  proceed  to  consider  the  treatment  of  tetanus  ; 
a  subject  of  infinite  difficulty,  because  the  disease  fre- 
quently baffles  every  mode  of  practice,  and,  in  certain 
instances,  gels  well  under  the  employment  of  the  very 
same  remedies  which  decidedly  fail  in  other  similar 
cases  of  the  disorder.  Every  plan  has  occasionally 
succeeded,  and  evei  v  plan  has  still  more  frequently 
miscarried.  The  great  difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  as- 
certain, among  numerous  discordant  accounts,  what 
practice  is  found  on  the  whole  to  be  attended  with  the 
least  ill-success  1  For  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  the  most  credulous  practitioner  will  not 
flatter  himself  with  the  supposition,  that  any  effectual 
remedy  for  tetanus  has  yet  been  discovered.  As,  how- 
ever, acute  tetanus  was  regarded  by  Hippocrates  and 
the  ancients  as  certainly  mortal,  and  it  does  not  al- 
ways prove  so  in  modern  times,  it  seems  allowable  to 
conclude  that  the  recoveries  which  now  happen  must 
be  ascribed  to  improvements  in  practice.  This  reflec- 
tion should  lead  us  not  to  give  up  the  subject  as  hope- 
less; but  to  redouble  our  exertions  for  the  discovery  of 
a  more  successful  method  of  treatment,  and,  if  possible, 
of  some  new  medicine,  possessing  more  specific  power 
over  the  disorder. 

As  it  is  justly  observed  by  a  well-informed  writer, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  obscurity  which  involves 
both  the  ratio  svmplomatum  and  the  proximate  cause 
of  tetanic  affections,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
practice  in  these  disorders  should  still  be  entirely  em- 
pirical. The  indication  of  cure,  which  is  generally 
applicable  in  all  diseases,  namely,  the  removal  of  the 
exciting  causes,  has  but  little  place  in  a  morbid  con- 
dition, which  is  the  consequence  of  causes  that  in 
general  have  ceased  to  act,  or  which  it  is  not  in  our 
power  either  to  remove  or  control.  In  those  cases, 
where  we  could  suppose  local  irritation  to  he  still  ope- 
rating, the  most  effectual  method  of  counteracting  its 
effects  on  the  system  would  obviously  be  to  intercept 
all  communication  between  the  seat  of  the  irritation 
and  the  sensorium.  If,  however,  the  disease  has  al- 
ready established  itself,  and  the  severe  symptoms  have 
come  on,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  would  succeed  in 
arresting  the  course  of  the  disorder.  Experience  has 
but  too  fully  proved,  that  the  amputation  of  the  limb, 
from  the  injury  of  which  the  tetanus  has  arisen,  will 
very  seldom  procure  even  a  mitigation  of  the  6ymp 
toms  if  performed  after  a  certain  period  from  their 
first  appearance.— {Recs's  Cyclopedia,  art.  Tttanus.) 
Baron  Larrey  has  been  the  greatest  modern  advocate 
for  the  performance  of  amputation  in  cases  where  te- 
tanus depends  upon  a  wound  of  the  extremities;  but 
the  facts  which  he  has  adduced  in  its  favour  are  not 
numerous,  and  he  limits  his  recommendation  of  the 
measures  chiefly  to  chronic  cases,  and  extends  it  to  no 


others,  except  on  the  very  first  accession  of  the  symp- 
toms. .  «^  • ,  •  .1 

11  The  equally  unexpected  and  entire  success  (ob- 
serves Larrey)  obtained  by  the  amputation  of  the  in 
jured  limb,  in  the  person  of  an  officer  attasked  With 
chronic  tetanus,  leads  me  to  propose  the  question, 
■whether,  in  this  disorder,  occasioned  by  a  vouni  of 
some  part  of  the  extremities,  it  would  not  be  better  to 
amputate  the  injured  limb  immediately  the  symptoms  of 
tetanus  -commence,  rather  than  expect  from  the  re- 
sources of  nature,  and  from  very  uncertain  remtdits, 
a  cure  which  so  seldom  happens  ?  .  - 

"If  tetanus  is  chronic,'  as  is  sometimes  observed, 
amputation  may  be  done  at  every  period  of  the  dis- 
order, provided  a  choice  he  made  of  the  time  when 
there  is  an  intermission  of  the  symptoms.  The  ope- 
ration would  not  answer  so  well  in  acute  tetanus,  if 
the  disease  were  advanced,  and  the  muscles  to  be  di- 
vided were  strongly  contracted  and  rigid,  aB  I-  have, 
observed  at  the  siege  of  Acre  in  a  soldier  who  was 
seized  with  tetanus,  in  consequence  of  a  gun-shot 
wound  of  the  left  elbow."^(Jlftm.  de  Chir.  Militaire, 
t.\,p.  262.) 

Larrey  did,  indeed,  try  amputation  in  a  few  instances 
of  acute  tetanus.  In  the  case  last  cited,  the  symp- 
toms were  already  considerably  advanced,  when  the 
experiment  of  amputating  the  arm  was  made,  yet, 
says  he,  the  operation  was  followed  by  considerable 
ease.  The  symptoms  recurred,  however,  a  few  hours 
afterward,  and  proved  fatal  on  the  third  day.  In  an- 
other example,  this  gentleman  repeated  the  experi- 
ment, though  acute  tetanus  had  begun.  The  opeia- 
lion  is  described  as  having  stopped  all  the  symptoms, 
as  it  were,  by  enchantment ;  the  patient  even  passed 
twelve  hours  in  perfect  ease;  but,  being  exposed  to  the 
damp  cold  air,  the  disorder  returned,  and  carried  him 
oft-.— (See  Mem.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  1,  p.  263—3(69.) 
In  a  case  of  acute  tetanus,  where  Mr.  Liston  ampu- 
tated the  wounded  hand,  the  opisthotonos subsidr.l  the 
following  day ;  yet  the  case  ended  fatally,  and  it  is  a 
question,  whether  the  degree  of  temporary  benefit 
which  was  obtained,  did  not  proceed  ftom  nther  reme- 
dies, tried  in  conjunction  with  the  operation  1— (See 
Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  Mo.  79,  p.  293.) 

Larrey  records  some  cases  in  favour  of  amputation 
at  the  commencement  of  tetanus  from  wounds,  and 
especially  for  the  relief  of  the  disease  in  the  chronic 
form.  He  has  likewise  adduced  an  interesting  exam 
pie,  in  which  speedy  relief  and  a  cute  followed  cutting 
off  all  communication  between  the  nerves  of  the 
wounded  part  and  the  sensorium  by  a  suitable  in- 
cision. 

In  this  place  I  think  it  right  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  although  Baron  Larrey  once  or  twice  amputated 
when  acute  tetanus  had  somewhat  advanced,  he  docs 
not  advise  the  practice;  and  he  expressly  restricts  his 
sanction  of  amputation  to  chronic  or  quite  incipient 
cases  of  tetanus,  and  to  a  few  instances  in  which  the 
ginglymoid  joints  are  fractured,  accidents  which,  in- 
dependently of  tetanus,  would  generally  require  the 
operation.— (Sec  Mem.  de  Cliir.  Mil.  «.-3.)    The  re- 
port of  Sir  James  Macgregor  fully  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  Larrey ;  namely,  that  free  incisions  are  of 
little  avail  in  the  acute  and  fully-formed  disease,  and 
that  amputation  fails  in  the  same  kind  of  case.  After 
the  battle  of  Toulouse,  this  operation  was  extensively 
tried;  but  without  success.    The  French  are  also  said 
to  have  lost  an  immense  number  of  soldiers  from  te- 
tanus after  the  battle  of  Dresden,  when,  Sir  James 
infers,  that  the  practice  of  amputation  must  have  been 
fairly  tried.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol  6,  p.  450.) 
We  have  seen,  however,  that  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Larrey,  the  French  surgeons  would  only  have 
performed  the  operation  in  chronic  case*,  winch  arc 
not  the  most  frequent,  or  if  in  other  instances,  only  on 
the  very  first  accession  of  the  symptoms.  But  upon  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  the  partial  degree  of  sncca* 
attending  Larrey's  experiments,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  decjaring  my  belief,  that  amputation  of  the.  injured 
part,  in  cases  of  chronic  tetanus,  will  never  be  eiten- 
sively  adopted.   The  uncertain  efficacy  of  this  severe 
measure,  and  the  occasional  possibility  of  curing  tins 
form  of  the  complaint  by  milder  plans,  will  for  ever 
constitute  insuperable  arguments  against  the  practice. 

Since  the  third  edition  of  thisDictionary  was  printed. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  published  his  sentiments  re 
specting  the  plan  of  amputating  in  cases  of  tetanus 
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and  they  tend  to  confirm  tHa  opinion  which  I  have 
■always  given  upon  the  subject..  In  one  case  of  teta- 
nus, from  a  compound  fracture  just  aBove  the  ankle, 
the  operation  seemed  to  precipitate  the  fatal^eventi  In 
another  case,  the  finger  was  amputated  without  any 
good;  and  a  third  case  is  referred  to,  in  wh'ich  the 
operation  also  failed  in  saving  the  patient's  life.  In 
chronic  tetanus,  amputation  is  regarded  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  as  unjustifiable,  as  the  patient  often  recovers 
without  this  proceeding..  The  medicine  which  has 
appeared  to  this  gentleman  most  use  I'm  I  in  such  cases, 
is  the  submuriale  of  mercury  joined  with  opium. — 
(Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  190.) 

Mr.  Abernethy,  in  his  lectures,  also  disapproves  of 
amputating  any  material  part  of  the  body  with  the 
view  of  relieving  tetanus,  urilessthe  injury  require  the 
operation  on  other  grounds:  lie  acknowledges,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  seen  tetanus  mitigated  by  the  prac- 
tice, though  the  patients  ultimately  fell  victims  to  the 
disease.     1  ■ 

On  the  subject  of  making  incisions  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the.nerves  of  the  wounded  part  from  the 
sensorium,  Larrey  states,  that  they  should  be  practised 
before  inflammation  has  come  on ;  for  if  this  has  made 
progress,  they  would  be  .useless  and  even  dangerous. 
They  should  comprehend,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the 
nervous  filaments  and  membranous  parts;  but  he  con- 
demns all  incisions  into  joints,  as  exasperating  the 
symptoms  of  tetanus,  instances  of  which  he  has  wit- 
riessed.  The  Baron  has  recorded  some  convincing 
proofs  of  the' benefit  sometimes  arising  from  com- 
pletely dividing  the  trunk  of  the  injured  nerve.  In 
one  instance,  tetanic  symptoms  followed  an  injury  of 
the  supraorbital^  nerve,  but  were  immediately  stopped 
by  dividing  some  of  the  fibres  of  theocciptlo-frontalis, 
and  the  nerves  and  vessels,  down  to  the  bone. 

□n  the  principle  of  destroying  the  parts  which  are 
Hie  seat  of  the  local  irritation,  Larrey  also  frequently 
applied  the  actual  and  potential  cautery  to  the  wound. 
Tite  application  of  caustics,  says  he,  may  be  practised 
with  advantage  on  the  first  attack  of  the  symptoms, 
the  same  precept  being  observed  as  in  making  the  in- 
cisions. Bleeding',  if  necessary,  mid  the  use  of  topical 
emollients  and  anodynes,  may  "follow  these  operations ; 
though  in  general  they  have  little  effect. — (Mint,  de 
Chir.  Militaire,  t.l,  p.  249.)  In  the  third  volume  of 
this  interesting  work,  p.  297,  <$■<;.  are  several  cases  in 
which  the  cautery  was  employed  with  success.  We 
must  not  conclude,  however,  that  much  dependence 
ought  to  be  placed,  in  the  use"  of  the  cautery,  since 
Larrey  observes,  in  another  place,  "  The  moxa  and 
■actual  cautery,  recommended  by  the  Father  of  Medi- 
cine, have  been  equally  unavailing.  The  moxa  was 
employed  at  Jaffa  upon  three  wounded  men :  ihe  dis- 
ease notwithstanding  followed  its  usual  course,  and 
terminated  fatally. 

'  I  have  cited  a  striking  instance  of  the  inefBcacy  of 
the  second  method,  in  a  case  of  opisthotonos." — (T.  1, 
p:258.)  This  author  also  adduces  some  cases  which 
tend  to  support  the  opinion,  that  tetanus  occasionally 
proceeds  from  the  inclusion  of  a  large  nerve  in  the  li- 
gature applied  to  an  artery.  The  son  of  General 
Darmagnac  diedof  tetanus  consequent  to  amputation, 
and  upon  examining  the  stump,  the  median  nerve  was 
found  included  in  the  ligature  with  the  artery,  and  its 
extremity  reddish  and  swollen.— (Mim.  de  Chir.- Mil. 
t.  3,  j>.'287.)  In  another  case,  Larrey  suspected  the 
tetanic  disorder  to  proceed  from  a  principal  branch  of 
the  crural  nerve  being  tied  toeether  with  the  femoral 
artery,  and  he  cut  the  ligature"";  but  the  relief  was  only 
partial  and  temporary.  The  cautery  was  therefore 
applied  deeply  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  stump.  A 
marked  amendment  took  place  a  few  hours  afterward, 
«nd  the  pattern  recovered.  A  diaphoretic  mixture, 
pV«97CarnP**t  was  also  exhibited.— (T.  "3; 

.  Among  other  local  means  for  the  relief  of  tetanus 
we  might  as  wellndtice  the  employment  of  blisters  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  wound,  or  their  application,  or 
■  f°  a.  6  oint,ment  »f  camharides,  to  the  wound 
itself.  Almost  all  modern  writers  have  observed,  that 
tetanus  is  accompanied  d  its  commencement  and  in 
its  progress  with  an  interruption  or  total  cessation  of 
-ovulation  in  the  wound.  Hence,  the^iiidication  to 
excite  this  process  again,  by  the  means  which  I  have 
specified.  Lartfey  seems  to  have  adopted  both  plans  • 
but  he  particularly  applied  the  ointment  of  canthari- 


des  to  the  wound  itself  in  an  early  stage  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  in  cases  where  there  not  onlv  was  a  sup- 
pression of  the  discharge,  but  where  he  suspected  the 
nerves  of  the  wounded  part  had  Suffered  from  ex- 
posure to  the  cold  damp  air,  on  the  detachment  of  the 
sloughs.  For  facts  in  favour  of  these  locat  means,  the 
reader  must  refer  to  the  firs',  and  second  volumes  of 
the  Mimoires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire. 

It  appears  also  from  Larrey's  experience  in  Egypt, 
that  poultices,  made  of  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  wounds  of  persons  labouring  under  te- 
tanus, are  followed  by  no  advantageous  effect.  The 
alkalies  also  proved  of  no  service. — ( T.  l,p.  257.) 
«'  I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  on  what  may  be 
called  the  local  treatment  of  tetanus,  with  mentioning, 
that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush  recommended  the  wound 
to  be  dilated  and  dressed  with  oil  of  turpentine  (see 
Trans,  of  the  American  Philos.  Society,  vol.  2) ;  and 
that  some  of  pur  naval  surgeons  have  used  tincture  of 
opium  as  a  dressing. 

A  great  "degree  of  obscurity  prevails  respecting  the 
most  eligible  general  or  constitutional  plans  of  treating 
tetanus,  and  I  am  afraid,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  our 
internal  remedies  cannot  be  more  depended  upon-  than 
the  local  means  already  described.  This  opinion  is 
fully  confirmed  by  adverting  to  the  discouraging  fact, 
recorded  by  Sir  James  Macgregor,  vizi  that  out  of 
several  hundreds  of  cases  which  occurred  in  the  British 
army  during  the  late  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
there  were  very  few  which  terminated  successfully,  01 
in  which  the  remedies  however  varied,  seemed  to 
have  any  beneficial  influence  after  the  disease  had 
made  any  progress. — ( Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  449.) 
The  possibility  of  doing  much  good  by  internal  medi- 
cines is  also  sometimes  totally  prevented  by  the  in- 
ability of  swallowing,  which  afflicts  the  patient.  In 
short,  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  respecting 
tetanus,  will  not  allow  us  to  indulge  much,  hopes  of 
cure  from  any  means  yet  discovered,  except  in  the 
chronic  form  of  the  complaint;  the  instances  of  suc- 
cess in  the  treatment  of  acute  tetanus  being  by  no 
means  numerous,  and  not  the  result  of  any  determinate 
plan  of  treatment. 

Of  all  medicines,  opium  is  that  which  has  raised  the 
greatest  expectation,  and  been  the  most  extensively 
tried  in  cases  of  tetanus.  Indeed,  there  cannot  be  a. 
doubt  that,  in  many  chronic,  mild  cases,  it  is  compe- 
tent to  effect  a  cure.  But  for  this  purpose,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  its  use  be  begun  from  the  earliest 
appearance  of  the  symptoms;  that  it  be  given  in  very 
large  doses ;  and  that  the  doses  be  repeated  at  short  in- 
tervals, so  that  the  system  be  kept  constantly  under  the 
influence  of  the  remedy.  Jt  is,  indeed,  astonishing 
how  the  system,  when  labouring  under  a  tetanic  dis- 
ease, will  resist  the  operation  of  this  and  other  reme- 
dies, which,  in  its  ordinary  state,  would  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  overpower  and  destroy  it. 
Patients  with  tetanus  will  bear,  with  impunityj 
quantities  of  opium  which  at  any  other  time  would' 
have  been  certainly  fatal.  Instances  are  upon  record 
of  five,  ten,  and  even  twenty  grains,  being  taken  every 
two  or  three  hours,  for  many  days,  without  any  extra- 
ordinary narcotic  effects  being  produced  upon  the 
sensorium.  It  is  always  advisable,  however,  to  begin 
with  comparatively  moderate  doses,  such  as  forty  or 
sixty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  which  may  be 
repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours,  and  in- 
creased at  each  repetition  until  some  sensible  effect  is 
produced  on  the  spasms.  It  seems  requisite  to  aug- 
ment the  dose  rapidly,  as  the  disease  presses  upon  us 
every  hour,  and  no  time  must  be  lost  while  there  is  yet 
a  chance  of  controlling  its  fury.  The  approaching 
closure  of  the  jaw,  and  difficulty  of  deglutition,  which 
may  increase  so  as  to  render  it  hardly  possible  to  intro 
duce  medicines  into  the  stomach,  are  additional  mo- 
tives  fqr  pushing'our  remedies  before  such  obstacles 
arise. — (Rees's  Cyclopedia,  art.  Tetanus.)  I  once 
supposed  it  possible  to  overcome  this  impediment  by 
introducing  a  flexible  catheter  down  the  oesophagus 
from  one  of  the  nostrils;  but  the  attempt  to  do  this 
-always  brings  on  a  violent  paroxysm  of  spasms,  at- 
tended with  such  a  sense  of  suffocation  that  it  cannot 
be  endured.  The  experience  of  my  friend,  the  rate 
,Mr.  Cruttwell,  of  Bath,  and  that  of  Baron  Larrey,  have 
fully  proved,  that  no  assistance  can  be  derived,  in  these 
circumstances,  from  the  use  of  flexible  tubes.— (See 
Mem.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  1,  p.  247.)  Sometimes, 
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however,  the  obstacle  to  the  administration  of  medi- 
cines arising  from  the  closure  of  the  jaw,  is  prevented 
by  loss  of  some  of  the  incisor  teeth,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, Baron  Larrey  adopted  the  plan  of  extracting 
two  of  them.  This  would  be  useless,  however,  when 
deglutition  is  totally  hindered,  as  happened  in  one  in- 
stance recorded  by  the  latter  eminent  surgeon. — (Op. 
cit.  U  3,  p.  301.)  Clysters  are  the  only  resource  when 
the  spasm  of  the  fauces  cannot  be  overcome.  In  this 
way,  as  much  as  a  drachm  of  the  extract  of  opium  has 
been  introduced  into  the  bowels  at  one  dose.  Opiate 
frictions  upon  the  jaws,  throat,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body,  have  been  practised.  Opiate  plasters 
have  also  been  applied  to  the  masseter  muscles,  and 
behind  the  ears.  This  external  use  of  opium,  however, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  feeble  and  probably  useless 
method.  , 

A  curious  fact,  noticed  by  Mr.  Abemethy  in  his  lec- 
tures, seems  to  offer  some  explanation  of  the  little  effect 
of  some  of  the  most  powerful  medicines  on  the  con- 
stitution in  tetanus ;  on  opening  the  stomach  of  a  pa- 
tient who  had  died  of  tetanus,  after  taking  large  doses 
of  opium,  thirty  drachms  of  this  substance  were  found 
undissolved  in  the  stomach.  Whether  morphine  will 
have  more  power  over  tetanus  than  the  common  pre- 
parations of  opium,  must  be  decided  by  farther  expe- 
rience; but  I  confess  that  my  own  expectations  of  so 
desirable  a  circumstance  are  not.  very  sanguine. 

As  the  costiveness  always  produced  by  tetanus  is 
rendered  still  more  obstinate  by  opium,  laxative  medi- 
cines and  clysters  should  constantly  accompany  its  em- 
ployment. The  testimony  of  the  army  physicians,  as 
we  learn  from  the  report  of  Sis  James  Macgi  egor,  is 
highly  in  favour  of  a  rigid  perseverance  in  the  use  of 
purgatives,  given  in  adequate  doses  to  produce  daily  a 
full  effect.  Dr.  Forbes  states,  that  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  in  infusion  of  senna  was  found  to  an- 
swer better  than  any  other  purgative ;  and  it  was  daily 
given,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  procure  a  copious 
evacuation,' which  was  always  dark-coloured  and 
highly  offensive;  and  to  this  practice  he  chiefly  attri- 
butes, in  one  severe  case,  the  removal  of  the  disease. 
— {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  452.) 

A  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  being  the  most 
prominent'  symptom  of  tetanus,  it  was  natural  for 
practitioners  to  try  the  efficacy  of  some  other  antispas- 
modic medicines  besides  opium;  and  those  which 
have  been  principally  the  subject  of  experiment  are 
castoreum,  ether,  the  conium  maculatum,  musk,  cam- 
phor, and  latterly  the  digitalis.  In  many  cases,  opium 
and  camphor  have  been  exhibited  together.  Indeed, 
Larrey  asserts,  that  of  all  the  medicines  hitherto  pro- 
posed by  skilful  practitioners,  the  extract  of  opium 
combined  with  camphor,  and  the  nitrate  of  potassa, 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  almond  emulsion, 
and  given  in  doses  more  or  less  strong,  produces  the 
most  favourable  effects,  since  patients,  who  have  an 
aversion  to  other  fluids,  take  with  pleasure  this  mix- 
ture, the  action  of  which  must  be  promoted  by  bleed- 
ing, if  necessary,  and  blisters,  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  specified. — (See  Mem.  d».  Chir.  Mili- 
taire,  t.  1,  p.  271.)  In  the  same  work,  several  cases 
are  detailed  which  were  benefited  by  such  treatment. 

'Although. some  practitioners  have  thought  that  they 
saw  good  effects  result  from  musk,  yet  the  majority, 
who  have  made  trial  of  both  this  and  camphor  in  cases 
of  tetanus,  have  found  no  reason  to  recommend  these 
medicines.  One  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  musk 
have  been  given  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  to  a 
young  girl,  thirteen  years  old,  affected  with  an  incipient 
tetanus;  but  no  salutary  effect  on  the  disorder  was 
produced. 

We  learn  also  from  Sir  James  Macgregor,  that  ether, 
camphor,  musk,  and  other  antispasmodics,  as  likewise 
the  alkalies,  were  tried  by  our  military  surgeons  in 
Spain,  and  found  unsuccessful. — (Medico-Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  6,;/.  453.) 

From  the  same  authority  we  find,  that  digitalis,  in 
large  doses,' was  tried  in  several  cases  in  the  Peninsula; 
and  that  it,  with  several  other  medicines  enumerated, 
failed  in  almost  every  case  of  acute  tetanus  which  oc- 
curred.— ( P.  454.)  In  one  case  the  jaw  remained  fixed 
to  the  last,  and  the  patient  was  never-entirely  free  from 
spasms.— (P.  458.)  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  any  cases  in,  which  belladonna  has  been 
given;  nor  whether  it  be  a  remedy  worthy  of  farther 
trial. 


Analogy  has  also  led  to  the  employment  of  the  warrrr 
bath,  as  a  plan  which  seemed  to  promise  great  benefit, 
by  producing  a  relaxation  of  the  contracted  muscles! 
But,  notwithstanding  this  means  has  appeared, in afew 
instances,  to  occasion  some  little  relief,  particularly 
when  the  practitioner  has  been  content,  with  mere 
fomentations,  it  generally  fails,  and  often  has  even  done 
mischief.  This  may  perhaps  be,  in  some  measure, 
ascribable  to  the  disturbance  and  motion  which  Die 
patient  must  necessarily  undergo  in  order  to  get  into 
the  bath ;  for  it  is  very  well  known,  that  every  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  very  apt  to  excile 
most  violent  paroxysms  of  spasm.  The.  author  of  the 
article  Tetanus,  in  the  EncyclopeMie  MeUhodioue,  men- 
tions his  having  seen  the  warm  bath  do  harm,  in  iw0 
or  three  cases  in  which  it  was  expected  to'  have  done 
good.  Though  numerous  writets  have  recommended 
the  trial  of  the  plan,  it  would  \>e  difficult  to  trace,<tn 
their  accounts,  any  facts  which  decidedly  show  that 
its  adoption  has  ever  been  followed  by  unequivocal 
benefit.  The  Warm  bath  was  tried  in  Spain,  and  found 
to  produce  only  momentary  relief— (Medico-Chir 
Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  457.)  Dr.  Hillary,  who  practised  a 
long  while  in  the  warm  climate  of  America,  where 
tetanus  is  very  common,  disapproves  of  this  method 
of  treatment.  He  observes,  that  although  the  use  of 
the  warm  bath  may  appear  to  be  very  rational,  and 
promise  to  be  useful,  he  always  found  it  much  less 
serviceable  than  emollient  and  antispasmodic  fomenta- 
tions ;  and  he  also  mentions,  that  lie  had  sometimes 
seen  patients  die  the  very  moment  when  they  came 
out  of  the  bath,  notwithstanding  they  had  not  been  in 
it  more  than  twenty  minutes,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  being  likewise  not  higher  than  2§  or  30  of  Reau- 
mur's thermometer. — (See-  Hillary  on  the  Air  and 
Diseases  of  Barbadoes.) 

De  Haen  also  relates  a  similar  fact  of  a  patient  dying 
the  instant  he  was  taken  out  of  the  warm  bath. 

Hippocrates  was  an  advocate  for  the  application  of 
cold  water  to  tetanic  patients.   The  advantages  of  the 
cold  bath  were  first  particularly  explained  by  Dr. 
Cochrane,  in  the  Edinb.  Medical  Commentaries ;  and 
the  plan  has  subsequently  received  the  praises  of  Dr. 
Wright,  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool,  and  others.  Of  all 
the  remedies  which  have  been  employed  in  cases  of 
tetanus,  the  cold  bath  is  represented  by  soirte  authors 
as  that  which  has  been  attended  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess.   Dr.  Wright  published  in  the  Med.  Oils,  and  ha. 
vol.  6,  a  paper  containing  a  narrative  of  the  first  trials 
of  this  method,  which  were  all  successful.  The  plan 
is  said  to  be  preferred  throughout  the  West  Indies.  It 
consists  in  plunging  the  patient  in  cold  water,  and  in 
that  of  the  sea,  when  at  hand,  in  preference  to  any 
other,  or  else  in  throwing  from  a  certain  height  several 
pails  of  cold  water  over  his  body.   After  this  has  been 
done,  he  is  to  be  very  carefully  dried  with  a  towel,  an-" 
put  to  bed,  where  he  should  only  be  lightly  covered 
with  clothes,  and  take  twenty  ot  thirty  drops  of  lauda- 
num.   The  symptoms  usually  seem  to  give  way;  in  a 
certain  degree,  but  the  relief  which  the  patient  expe- 
riences is  not  of  long  duration,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  the  same  measutres  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
hours.    They  are  to  be  repeated  in  this  manner  until 
the  intervals  of  freedom  from  the  attacks  of  the  dis- 
order increase  in  length.   This  desirable  event,  it  i» 
said,  generally  soon  follows,  and  endajn  a  perfect  cure. 
Wine  and  bark-  were  sometimes  conjoined  with  ftie 
foregoing  means,  and  seemed  to  co-operate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  good  effects.   Dr.  Wright  concludes  the 
account  with  the  following  remark,  sent  to  him  with  a 
case,  by  Mr.  Drummond,  of  Jamaica      I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  opiates  and  the  cold  bath  will  answer  ■every 
intention  in  tetanus  and  such  like 'diseases;  for  while 
the  opium  diniihishes  the  irritability,  and  gives  a  truce 
from  the  violent  symptoms,  the  cold  bath  hroduces  that 
wonderful  tonic  effect  so  observable  in  this  and  some 
other  cases.    Perhaps  the  bark,  joined  with  these, 
would  render  the  cure  more  certain.  •  May  we  not  then 
have.failed  in  many  cases,  hy  using  opiates  alone  in 
large  dnses,  or,  what  probably  is  worse,  with  the  warm 
bath  instead  of  the  cold  bath  f  And  have  we  not  rea- 
son fo  suspect,  that  the  increased  doses  of  opium, 
which  seemed  requisite  when  the  warm  bath  was  used, 
'may  have  proved  pernicious 7" — {Vol.  6,  /f.  161.) 

Our  army  surgeons  who  were  in  Spain,  are  ««id  U> 
have  found  the  cold  bath  worse  than  useless  (Mta. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol  6,  p.  254) ;  and  here  I  beg  to  remark 
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pait^ularty,  that  the  plan  seems  to  present  no  hope  of 
benefit  in  cases  of  tetanus  from  wounds,  however 
strong  the  evidence  is  of  its  utility  in  oilier  examples 
of  the  disease.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates, 
and,  in  modern  times,  that  of  Dr.  Cullen,  Caliisen,  &c. 
"  Immersio  subita  iterata  totius  corporis  in  aquam  fri- 
gidam  in  tetano  a  causa  interna  mire  prodest,  in  tetano 
a  causa  externa  minorem  effectum  prxstaW^Systema 
Chirurgite  Hodiernal,  part  1,  p.  169,  170,  edit.  1798.) 
Oh  the  subject  of  cold  effusion  and  bathinsr,  there  are 
on  record  two  cases,  which  are  curious.   One  is  re- 
lated by  Baron  Larrey.   It  was  an  instance  of  tetanus 
from  a  gun-shot  wound.   The  cold  bath  was  used. 
The  first  two  trials  .gave  the  patient  extreme  pain,  and 
no  amendment  followed:  The  sight  of  the  bath  the 
next  time  filled  him  with  an  invincible  dread  of  the 
water,  into  which  he  refused  to  be  put.   He  was  co- 
vered, however,  with  a  blanket,  and  immersed.  The 
tetanic  stiffness  was  immediately  increased  and  dread- 
ful convulsions  excited.   It  became  necessary  to  re- 
move him  directly  from  the  bath,  and  put  him  to  bed. 
Deglutition  was  from  this  moment  utterly  impeded, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  carried  to  the  most 
violent  degree.    A  tumour,  about  as  large  as  an  egg, 
suddenly  made  its  appearance  near  the  linea  alba, 
below  the  navel.   After  death,  this  was  found  to  be 
caused  by  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  a 
consequent  extravasation  of  blood. — (See  Mem.  de 
Chir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  287—289.)    This  case  is  decidedly 
in  support  of  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  expressed  on 
this  subject  by  Hippocrates,  Cullen,  and  Caliisen 
The  next  is  not  so :  it  is  mentioned  by  Sir  James  Mac 
Sptieo*,  that  in  the  march  of  the  guards  through  Gal- 
licfa,  one  of  them  was  attacked  with  tetanus,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  slight  wound  of  the  finger.   As  it  was 
impossible  to  think  of  leaving  the  man  in  the  wretched 
village  where  he  was  taken  ill,  he  was  carried  on  a 
bullock  car,  in  the  rear  of  the  battalion.   During  the 
first  part  of  the  day  he  was  drenched  with  rain,  the 
thermometer  standing  at  52° ;  but,  after  ascending  one 
of  the  highest  mountains  in  Gallicia,  the  patient  was 
in  a  cold  of  30°;  and  he  was*  exposed  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  ten  at  night,  when  He  was  found  half 
starved  to  death,  but  free  from  every  symptom  of  teta 
nus.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  450.) 

Mr.  Aberjiethy,  in  his  lectures,  expresses  his  convic- 
tion, that  in  tetanus  and  all  nervous  affections,  it  is  a 
most  material  point  to  operate  on  the  brain,  through 
the  medium  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  that  the  pro- 
duction of  secretions  from  the  alimentary  canal  has  a 
more  beneficial  effect  than  any  other  means.  He  par- 
ticularly commends  the  exhibition  of  calomel  and 
jalap,  mixed  with  treacle,  as  answering  better  than 
salts.  Where  much  difficulty  occurs  in  making  the 
patient  swallow  common  purgative  medicines,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  to  the  recollection  of  practitioners, 
the  oleum  tiglii,  a  drop  of  which,  blended  with  a  little 
mucilage,  and  put  on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  will  ope- 
rate powerfully  on  the  bowels. 

Another  remedy  said  to  have  frequently  effected  a 
cure  in  tetanus  is  mercury.— (See  Journ.  de  Med.  p. 
45.)-  Mercurial  frictions,  practised  so  as  to  bring  on  a 
quick  affection  of  the  mouth,  and  in  an  early  stage  of 
the  disorder,  are  preferred.  Others  contend,  that  it 
matters  not  whether  mercury  be  rubbed  into  the  body 
or  given  internally.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  opium 
may  be  advantageously  exhibited  at  the  same  time. 
1  his  practice  was  first  adopted  in  the  West  Indies 
(see  Edinb.  Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  vol.  3), 
where  it  succeeded  in  many  cases.  Whatever  benefit, 
however,  may  have  been  experienced  from  this  plan 
in  mild  cases,  it  completely  fails  in  the  acute  form  of 
the  disease.  Mercurial  frictions  appeared  to  Baron 
Larrey  to  aggravate  the  symptoms,  in  the  cases  where 
the  plan  was  tried  in  Egypt  UUm.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  1, 
p.  257)  ;  and  Dr.  Emery,  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  other  medi- 
cal officers  attached  to  our  army  in  the  Peninsula  tried 
mOnction  of  the  whole  body,  three  times  a  dav,  with 
strong  mercurial  ointment  in  unlimited  quantity  with 
no  degree  of  success:  After  the  battle  of  Toulouse  a 
fatal  case  even  occurred  in  a  man  strongly  under  the 
Influence  of  mercury,  which  he  had  been  previously 
using  for  the  cure  of  the  itch.— {Sir  J.  Macgri<r0r  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  454.)  The  submurlate  of  I 
mercury,  combined  with,  ipecacuanha,  also  proved  in- 
efficacious in  acute  cases ;  but  in  chronic  ones  it  proves 
•erfjceable  by  keeping  open  the  bowels.  J 


Another  method  of  treating  tetanus  is  that  of  admi- 
nistering the  most  powerful  tonics  and  stimulants,  such 
as  wine,  brandy,  ether,  preparations  of  ammonia, 
bark,  cordials,  &c.  The  introduction  of  this  plan  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  eminent  Dr.  Rush,  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  Philadelphia,  who  published  in  the  Trans, 
of  the  American  Philos.  Society,  vol.  2,  a  paper  entitled 
"  Obs.  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Tetanus."  Dr.  Rush 
.  considers  tetanus  as  a  disease  essentially  connected 
with  debility,  and  lie  recommends  for  it  the  exhibition 
of  the  preceding  class  of  remedies.  He  particularly 
advises  the  liberal  use  of  wine  and  Peruvian  bark; 
and  as  we  have  already  stated,  when  tetanus  arises 
from  a  wbund,  he  directs  the  dilatation  of  it,  and  dress- 
ings with  oil  of  turpentine.  Considerable  success  is 
represented  as  having  attended  the  practice.  Several 
other  instances  of  success  are  also  recorded  by  Dr. 
Hosack.i-( American  Medical  Repository,  vol.  3.) 

Dr.  Elliotson,  considering  neuralgia,  paralysis,  agi- 
tans,  chorea,  and  tetanus  to  be  "  affections  of  the' 
nerves,  or  of  those  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row which  are  immediately  connected  with  them," 
was  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  subcarbonate  of  iron 
in  three  examples  of  traumatic  letanus,in  consequence 
oft,the  success  with  which  it  had  been  exhibited  in  the 
other  complaints  above  specified.  Costiveness  he  ob 
viated  by  giving  ?  ij.  of  the  ol.  terebinthinaB,  followed, 
when  requisite,  by  the  ol.  ricini.  The  subcarbonate 
of  iron  was  given  in  large  frequent  doses  of  3  ij.,  and 
even  half  an  ounce,  every  two  hours.  It  was  mixed 
with  twice  its  quantity  of  treacle;  and  blended  with 
strong  beef-tea.  Two  of  the  cases  recovered  ;  the 
third,  which  was  one  where  the  spasms  were  exces- 
sively violent,  and  the  pulse  140,  was  too  rapid  in  its 
progress  for  an  effectual  trial  of  the  remedy,  the  patient 
dying  the  day  after  the  commencement  of  the  plan. 
—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  15,  p.  101,  frcf  As 
traumatic  tetanus  has  been  occasionally  cured  under  a 
variety  of  plans  of  treatment,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any 
certain  inference  respecting  the  real  utility  of  the  sub- 
carbonate of  iron  in  this  disorder,  from  the  two  exam 
•pies  of  recovery  published  by  Dr.  Elliotson. 

iN'otliing  is  a  more  certain  proof  of  our  not  being 
acquainted  with  any  very  effectual  method  of  treating 
a  disease  than  a  multiplicity  of  remedies  which  are 
as  opposite  as  possible  in  their  effects.  We  have  seen 
that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush  conceived,  that  tetanus 
was  a  disease  connected  with  debility;  and  he  has 
recorded  examples  in  which  it  was  successfully  treated 
by  tonics  and  stimulants.  Extraordinary,  however,  as 
it  may  appear,  many  practitioners  are  advocates  for 
venesection,  especially  in  the  early  stage  of  tetanus. 
Dr.  Dickson  thinks  that  in  a  full  habit,  where  the 
wound  is  swelled,  inflamed,  and  painful,  venesection, 
with  free  purging  and  such  other  means  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  allay  the  general  and  local  irritation,  affords 
the  fairest  chance  of  averting  the  danger.— (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  part  2.)  Larrey  has  also  pub- 
lished several  cases  in  which  bleeding  had  a  good 
effect.  We  are  informed  by  Sir  James  Macgrigor,  that 
in  our  military  hospitals  in  Spain  venesection  had  a 
fair  trial.  In  three  cases  at  St.  Andero,  detailed  by 
Mr.  Guthrie,  this  was  the  principal  remedy.  One  pa- 
tient with  tetanus,  from  a  wound  of  the  back  part  of 
the  hand,  was  bled  nearly  ad  deliquium  several  times 
with  good  effect,  calomel  and  diaphoretics  being  also 
given,  and  he  recovered.  Another  patient  was  bled 
in  the  same  manner  with  such  amendment,  that  he 
suffered  but  little  from  spasm,  and  could  open  his 
mouth  very  well,  when  he  was  seized  with  diarrhoea, 
which,  in  his  debilitated  state,  carried  him  off.  In  the 
third  case,  which  was  one  of  acute  tetanus,  venesec- 
tion, pushed  to  the  utmost,  totally  failed.— {Op.  cit. 
vol.  6,  p.  455,  456.) 

The  powerfully  relaxing  effects  of  tobacco  clysters, 
n  cases  of  hernia  and  enteritis,  have  suggested  a  trial 
of  them  in  tetanus.  In  one  very  acute  case,  the  plan 
was  tried  by  Mr.  Earle,  but  it  only  afforded  a  tempo- 
rary alleviation  of  the  spasms,  and  as  it  caused  severe 
agitation,  it  was  discontinued.  According  to  Sir  James 
Macgrigor,  tobacco  clysters  tried  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease  seemed  to  have  no  effect.  He  considers, 
however,  the  tobacco  fume  as  deserving  farther  trial. 

A  remarkable  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Puillips,  in 
which  the  jaw  suddenly  fell,  upon  the  exhibition  of  an 
enema  wjth  oil  of  turpentine.— (See  Med.  Chir  TVans* 
t/ol.  6,  p.  650 
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According  lo  Baron  Larrey,  frictions  with  oily  lini- 
ments, as  recommended  by  some  authors,  were  tried 
by  the  French  surgeons  at  Cairo;  but  they  produced 
no  change-in  the  state  of  the  disease.  We  learn  from 
the  same  authority,  that  the  application  of  blisters  to 
the  throat  also  failed  in  checking  the  symptoms. 

The  Barbadoes  tar,  mentioned  by  Cullen,  electricity, 
the  colchicum  autiiinnale,  or  meadow  saffron,  recom- 
mended by  Dufresnoy,  and  several  other  means  lor- 
inerly  in  repute  for  their  virtues  in  cases  of  tetanus, 
have  now  been  fully  proved  by  experience  to  possess 
little  or  no  claim  to  thischaracter. 

[Perhaps  there  is  no  disease  which  has  been  treated 
by  so  preat  a  variety,  and  even  contrariety  of  remedies 
as  tetanus.  There  are  in  America  very  many  surgeons 
••  who  pursue  the  stimulating  plan  of  Dr.  Bush  ;  among 
.  these  is  Professor  Hosack,  who  relies  upon  Madeira 
wine:  while  there  are  many  others  who  adopt  the 
opposite  theory,  and  not  only  bleed  unsparingly,  but 
combine  the  whole  antiphlogistic  battery;  and  instances 
of  their  success  are  reported,  quite  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  opposite  theory  and  practice.   The  liberal 
use  of  mercury,  in  large  and  oft-repeated  doses,  has 
found  many  advocates,  and  many  cures  have  been  re- 
•ported  in  which  this  was  the  only  agent  employed. 
1    Of  late,  however,  the  treatment  of  this  disease  in 
this  country  has  very  much  changed,  and  extensive 
vesication,  especially  on  the  region  of  the  spine,  seems 
to  be  very  generally  relied  on,  and  with  singular  suc- 
cess.   One  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  tetanus  I  ever 
witnessed  arose  from  a  gun-shot  wound,  a  load  of  shot 
having  entered  the  back  and  penetrated  into  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  vertebra?.   The  disease  speedily  assumed 
the  form  of  opisthotonos,  and  was  treated  by  the  appli 
cation  of  the  caustic  poiash  to  the  spine,  from  the  cer- 
vical vertebra?  to  the  sacrum.    About  an  inch  in  width 
of  the  skin  was  destroyed  all  the  way  down,  and  the 
only  internal  medicines  relied  upon  were,  prussic  acid 
in  large  doses,  and  elaterium  as  a  cathartic.  This  case 
and  its  successful  issue  was  reported  in  the  Medical 
Recorder  for  1825.   The  prussic  acid  was  given  at  the 
suggestion  of  my  friend  Professor  Pattison,  now  of  the 
London  University,  who  informed  me  that  he  had 
seen  it  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  every  form  of 
tetanus.   I  was  inclined  to  attribute  the  removal  of 
the  disease  to  the  effect  of  the  caustic  application,  as 
the  irritation  and  eschar  were  considerable,  and  relief 
almost  immediate.    Similar  results  are  reported  as 
having  followed  extensive  blistering  with  canlharides 
along  the  course  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  this  prac 
tice  is  now  becoming  very  general  in  America. — Reese. 

Consult  Hippocrates  de  Morbis  Popularibus,  lib.  t 
«t  7.  Calius  Aurelianus  de  Morbis  aculis.  Med 
Obs.  and  Hq.  vol.  1,  p.  1  and  87  ;  vol.  6,  p.  143.  Hil- 
lary on  the  Air  and  Diseases  of  Barbadoes,  8vo.  1765 
Edin.  Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  vol.  3.  Dr 
Carter  in  Medical  Trans.  Dr.  Cochrane  in  Edin 
Medical  Commentaries.  Cullen's  First  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic,  vol.  3.  Rush's  Observations  on 
the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Tetanus,  in  vol.2  of  the  Trans 
■actions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane's  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Sea- 
men, edit.  3.  M.  Ward,  Facts  establishing  the  Efficacy 
of  the  Opiate  Friction  in  Spasmodic  and  Febrile  Dis- 
eases, ire  8vo.  Manchester,  1809.  Larrey,  Mem  aires 
de  Chir.  Militaire,  I.  1,  p.  235,  <$-c. ;  t.  3,  p.  236,  <S-c 
Callisen,  Systema  ChirurgijB  Hodiernm,  pars  1,  p.  165, 
*4,-c.  Sir  James  Macgrigor,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
6,  p.  449,  Src.  Dr.  Phillips's  Case  in  the  same  work 
and  volume,  p.  65.  Dr.  Dickson's  Observations  on 
Tetanus,  and  Dr.  Macarthur' s  Letter  id  vol.  7,  p.  448 
&c.  of  the  same  book.  Trnka  de  Kriowilz.  de  Tetano 
Commentarius,  Vindob-  1777.  Richerand,  Nosogr 
Chir.  t.  2,  p.  338,  ire.  edit.  4.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgi 
-—  cal  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  67 ;  vol.  2,  p.  255—430  ;  vol.  4,  p. 
45,  <S-c.  be.  Boyer,  Traitt  des  Mai.  Chir.  1.  1,  p.  285, 
4  c.  Paris,  1814.  Rees's  Cyclopmlia,  art.  Tetanus 
O.  H.  Parry,  Cases  of  Tetanus,  and  Rabies  Contagi 
osa,  IfC.  8vo.  Lond.  1314.  John  Morrison,  a  Treatise 
on  Tetanus,  Svo.  Newry,  1816.  Robert  Reid  on  the 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  Tetanus  and  Hydrophobia 
8co.  Dublin,  1817.  .  Stewart,  in  Med.  Chir.  Jo 
oil  of  turpentine  tried.  Sir  Jlslley  Cooper,  Surgical 
Essays,  part  2,  p.  190.  Burmester,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  11.    Elliotson,  op.  cit.  vol.  15. 
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THROAT,  WOUNDS  OF.  Injuries. of  this  kind 
are  often  attended  with  considerable  danger,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  important  parts  which 
are  interested ;  but  mere  cuts  ol  the  integument*  of  the 
throat  and  neck  are  not  (generally  speaking)  dangerous 
cases,  and  do  not  materially  differ  from  common  In- 
cised wounds  of  the  skin  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
They  are  not  liable  to  be  followed  by  any  particular 
consequences,  and  require  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
as  cuts  in  general. — (See  Wounds — Incised  Womii.) 

In  wounds  of  the  throat  and  neck,  however,  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  the  trunk 
of  the  carotid  artery,  and  all  the  principal  branches  of 
the  external  carotid,  the  large  jugular  vein,  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves,  and  the  recurrent  nerve  are  all  exposed 
to  injury  ;  some  much  more  so  than  others,  but  all  of 
them  being  occasionally  reached  ,  by  the  edge  of  the 
knife  or  razor,  or  the  point  of  the  sword  or  other  in- 
struments. 

It  would  be  absurdity  to  offer  an  account  of  whatis 
to  be  done  in  cases  attended  with  some  part  oflhc 
mischief  above  pointed  out;  for  no  pattern  thus 
wounded,  would  ever  be  found  alive.  Wounds  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  are  generally  considered  fatal, 
though  some  doubts  begin  to  be  entertained  on  the 
point.  Indeed,  Klein  positively  states  that  such  an  in- 
jury is  not  fatal. — (See  Jourit.  der  Cliir.  b.  1,  p.  lii'l, 
8vo.  Berlin,  1810.)  However,  if  tjie  wound  of  one  of 
these  nerves  be  not  absolutely  fatal,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  highly  perilous,  and  that  it  should 
be  most  cautiously  avoided.'  The  nerve,  as  is  well 
known,  proceeds  down  the  neck,  in  the  same  sheath  of 
cellular  substance  which  includes  the  carotid  drtery, 
and  lies  on  the  outside  of  this  vessel,  between  it  and 
the  internal  jugular  vein. 

Wounds  either  of  the  carotid  artery  or  internal  Ju- 
gular vein  must  generally  prove  immediatidy  luial,  n 
consequence  of  the  great  and  sudden  loss  of  blood. 
However,  were  any  surgeon  on  the  spot  at  the  mo- 
ment, he  should,  instantly  secure  the  wounded  vessel. 
In  tying  the  carotid  one  caution  is  highly  necessary, 
viz.  always  to  be  sure  that  the  par  vagum  is  excluded 
from  the  ligature ;  for  were  this  nerve  to  be  lied,1he 
mistake,  if  not  absolutely  mortal,  would  leave  but  a 
slight  possibility  of  recovery. 

If  the  moutii  of  the  vessel  could  not  be  at  once  se- 
cured, pressure  should  be  instantly  resorted  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  temporary  suppression  of  the 
hemorrhage.  The  surgeon  should  then  either  make 
the  necessary  enlargement  of  the  wound  in  the  inlegu 
ments,  with  a  due  and  constant  recollection  of  the  im- 
portant parts  near  the  plaee,  or  else,  in  the  case  of  the 
carotid  being  injured,  he  should  cut  down  to  this  ves- 
sel in  the  manner  explained  in  the  article  Aneurism. 

In  lacerated  wounds,  the  carotid  artery  may  be  in- 
jured, and  yet  the  patient  not  immediately  bleed  to 
death ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  all  wounds  attended  with 
much  laceration  and  contusion  not  to  bleed  so  freely 
as  clean  cuts.  Mr.  Abernethy  has  related  a  case  in 
which  the  carotid  and  all  the  chief  branches  of  il 
were  wounded  in  a  man  who  was  gored,  in  the  neck 
with  a  cow's  horn  ;  yet  death  did  not  directly  follow, 
and  there  was  time  to  have  recourse  to  the  ligature. 
Baron  Larrey  even  reports  one  or  two  cases  in  which 
the  bleeding  from  the  carotid,  injured  by  a  gun-shot, 
was  permanently  stopped  by  pressure.— (See  Mem.  at 
Chir.  Mil.)  Dr.  Hennen  also  refers  to  another  in- 
stance of  a  similar  nature.— (On  Military  Surgery, 
p.  106,  ed.  2.) 

Punctured  wounds  might  obviously  injure  eithertne 
carotid  or  the  internal  jugular  vejn,  without  the-  pa- 
tient expiring  of  hemorrhage  at  once;  because  the 
smallness  of  the  wound  in  the  skin  might  hinder  the 
fatal  effusion  of  blood. 

However,  frequently,  when  these  vesselsare  wounded, 
the  par  vagum  is  also  injured,  and  the  case  is  mortal, 
either  immediately  from  the  direct  effects  both  of  the 
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injury  of  the  nerve  and  sudden  loss  of  blood,  or  very 
soon  afterward,  the  bleeding  being  of  a  slower  arm 
more  interrupted  kind;  which  circumstance  muiiae 
pend  on  the  lacerated  nature  of  the  wound,  the,  small 
size  of  the  opening  in  the  vessel,  or  of  that  in  tin 
skin,  &c. 

Persons  who  attempt  suicide  by  cutting  their  throats, 
do  not  often  divide  the -carotid  artery,  on  account  <" 
their  incision  being  made  too  high  up.  Where  the  ca- 
rotid arteries  emerge  from  the  chest,  they  are  situates 
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by  the  side  of  the.trachea,  and  even  a  little  more  for 
wards  than  it.  However,  as  these  vessels  proceed  up 
llie  neck,  they  become  more  laterally  situated  with  re- 
spect to  the  windpipe;  and  when  they  have  arrived  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  where  persons  who  aim  at 
suicide  almost  always  cut,  they  become  situated  more 
•backwards  than  the  trachea,  inclining  towards  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  tesophagus  is  so  deeply  situated,  lying  close  to 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  and  behind  the  trachea,  that 
it  is  not  often  concerned  in  any  incised  wounds,  which 
do  not  immediately  prove  fatal,  in  consequence  of  the 
division  of  other  important  parts.  Yet  numerous  cases 
are  recorded  in  which  the  oesophagus  is  said  to  have 
been  wounded;  and  what  is  usually  set  down  as  a  cri- 
terion of  the  fact,  is  the  passage  of  victuals  through 
the  wound.  In  many  of  these  narrations,  the  writers 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  wounds  made  above  the  os 
hyoides,  as  they  frequently  ate,  may  enter  the  mouth, 
and  the  victuals  escape  through  the  cut,  without  the 
oesophagus  or  pharynx  being  at  all  concerned. 

However,  no  doubt  the  cesophagus  has  occasionally 
been  wounded,  together  with  the  trachea,  not  only 
without  the  patient  perishing  so  immediately  as  to  be 
incapable  of  receiving  any  succour,  but  without  every 
chance  of  recovery  being  destroyed.  Stabs  and  gun- 
shot wounds  may  injure  the  oesophagus,  and  leave  all 
other  important  parts  untouched.  Nay,  when  other 
parts  of  consequence  are  injured,  the  patient  is  some- 
times saved —(See  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  p.  363, 
ed.  2.) 

Even  where  the  cesophagus  is' known  to  be  wounded, 
its  deep  situation  would  prohibit  us  from  doing  any 
thing  to  the  breach  of  continuity  in  the  tube  itself. 
The  best  plan  would  be  to  have  recourse  to  antiphlo- 
gistic means,  and  to  introduce  a  flexible  elastic  gum 
catheter,  from  one  of  the  nostrils  down  the  oesophagus, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  nourishment  and  medi- 
cines into  the  stomach,  without  any  risk  of  their  pas* 
ing  out  at  the  wound.  An  instrument  of  this  kind 
will  lie  in  the  abqve  situation  for  any  length  of  time 
without,  occasioning  much  inconvenience;  and  be- 
sides being  advantageous  for  injecting  nourishment 
and  medicines  down  the  passage,  and  keeping  them 
from  issning  at  the  wound,  it  prevents  all  necessity  for 
the  wounded  oesophagus  to  act,  and  become  disturbed, 
when  there  is  occasion  to  take  . any  kind  of  liquids, 
whether  iii  the  way  of  medicine  or  food.  The  outer 
wound  should  be  brought  together  and  treated  on 
common  principles. 

When  persons  cut  their  throats  as  I  have  explained, 
they  do  not  often  divide  the  carotid  artery,  owing  to 
their  incision  being  usually  made  high  up  in  the  neck, 
where  this  vessel  has  attained  a  very  backward  situa- 
tion. When  any  serious  hemorrhage  does  arise,  it  is 
sometimes  from  the  lower  branches  of  the  lingual  ar- 
tery, hut  most  frequently  from  the  superior  thyroideal 
arteries.  Such  arteries  may  occasion  a  fatal  bleeding, 
which,  indeed,  would  more  frequently  be  the  event 
than  it  actually  is,  did  not  the  patient  often  faint,  in 
which  state  the  bleeding  spontaneously  ceases,  and 
gives  time  for  the  arrival  of  surgical  assistance. 

I  need  hardly  tell  the  reader  that  these  arteries  are  to 
*e :  tied,  and  that  this  important  object  is  the  first  to 
which  the  surgeon  should  direct  his  attention.  The 
danger  of  bleeding  to  death  being  obviated  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  other  requisite  measures  may  be  more  de- 
liberately executed. 

With  respect  to  wounds  of  the  trachea,  the*  same 
plan  of  conveying  food  and  medicines  into  the  sto- 
mach through  an  elastic  gum  catheter,  introduced 
from  one  of  the  nostrils  down  the  oesophagus,  is  hHdv 
proper,  though  too  much  neglected ;  for  nothing  creates 
such  disturbance  of  the  wound  as  the  convulsive  ele- 
vation and  depression  of  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
which  are  naturally  attendant  on  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing. 

When  the  trachea  is  cut,  the  patient's  power  of 
forming  the  voice  is  more  or  less  impaired,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  air  passing  into  and. out  01  the  lungs 
chiefly  through  the  wound.  Besides  air,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  natural  mucus  of  the  tra-hea  is 
also  continually  coming  out  of  the  wound. 

The  grand  means  of  accomplishing  the  union  of 
wounds  of  the  trachea,  are  a  proper  position  of  the 
head,  and  a  rigorous  observance  of  quietude  B-> 
raising  the  patient's  hjad  with  piliows,  and  keeping 
•  •*,  iM  .  - 
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his  chin  close  to  his  breast,  the  edge  of  the  wound  both 
in-the  skin  and  trachea,  are  placed  in  contact,  even 
without  any  other  assistance,  unless  the  division  of 
the  trachea  be  exceedingly  large.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  promote  the  effect  of  a  suitable  position  with 
strips  of  sticking  plaster,  and  sometimes  with  a  suture 
or  two.  But  the  necessity  for  sutures  must  depend  on 
the  extent  of  the  division  of  the  trachea;  tor  unless 
most  of  the  circle  of  this  lube  be  cut,  and  position  be 
neglected,  the  wound  in  it  will  not  gape.  The  stitches 
should  never  be  passed  through  the  lining  of  the  tra- 
chea, as  this  method  would  be  likely  to  make  it  in- 
flame, and  occasion  considerable  coughing  and  irrita 
lion,  attended  with  very  pernicious  effects.  • 

Should  there  be  much  coughing,  apparently  arising 
from  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the  trachea,  bleed- 
ing is  proper,  if  other  considerations  do  not  forbid  it. 
The  spermaceti  mixture  with  opium  is  also  frequently 
of  great  service.  I  never  saw  a  wound  of  the  trachea 
unite  by  the  first  intention. 

[That  wounds  of  the  trachea  do  unite  by  the  first 
intention  would  seem  to  be  rendered  probable,  at  least, 
by  the  early  recovery  of  patients  after  the  operation  of 
broncholomy.  This  operation  is  now  very  frequently 
performed  in  this  country,  for  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies  from  the  trachea  and  sometimes  for  trachitis  or 
croup  Indeed  I  have  known  it  resorted  to  dernierly 
in  phthisis  trachealis,  but  without  benefit.  The  fact 
however  is  sufficiently  established,  that  the  operation 
is  seldom  followed  by  any  troublesome  symptoms,  and 
the  trachea  does  unite  in  a  very  few  days. 

In  this  operation  it  is  true  that  the  incision  is  often 
perpendicular  only,  and  the  crucial  incision  is  not  al- 
ways necessary,  while  in  wounds  of  the  throat  as  in 
attempted  suicides,  the  trachea  is  generally  wounded 
across  its  caliber  or  between  the  rings.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  one  instance  in  which  a  man  cut  his  throat 
with  a  razor,  and  divided  the  trachea  entirely  across 
and  yet  it  united  again  by  the  treatment  recommended 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  and  in  a  few  weeks  his  voice  and  respi 
ration  had  entirely  recovered.  We  should  always 
make  the  attempt  as  here  advised,  and  will  very  gene- 
rally be  successful. — Reese.] 

See  John,  Bell  on  Wounds,  ed.  3.  Hennen's  Mili- 
tary Surgery,  p.  356,  <£■<;.  ed.  2,  8vo.  Edin.  1820. 
Among  other  references  made  by  Dr.  Hennen,  the  fol- 
lowing seem  to  me  to  merit  particular  notice  : — An  in- 
teresting case  of  wound  of  the  neck,  succeeded  by  hemi- 
plegia, and  another  of  gun-shot  wound  of  the  throat, 
succeeded  by  paralysis  and  convulsions,  says  Dr.  Hen- 
nen, is  given  by  Forestus  in  his  Surgical  Observations. 
Another  with  loss  of  motion  in  the  arm,  from  a  wound 
in  the  neck,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Edin.  Med.  Essays, 
vol.  1.  And  in  the  Med.  Commentaries,  by  Dr.  Dun- 
can, vol.  4,  p.  434,  and  vol.  8,  p.  356,  are  two  interesting 
cases.  Murcinna,  in  his  Med.  Chir.  Beobachtungen, 
relates  a  case  ef  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland  by  a 
cannon-ball;  the  patient  survived  fourteen  days,  and 
died  of  dysentery.  Wounds  of  the  oesophagus  often 
remain  open  for  indeterminate  periods,  as  is  exemplified 
in  a  case  reported  by  Trioen,  in  his  Fasciculus  Obser- 
vationum,  Lugd.  1745,  p.  40.  Mr.  Bruce  has  recorded 
an  interesting  case  of  wound  of  the  (Esophagus,  in 
Med.  Chir.  .hum.  vol.  1,  p.  369.  I  would  also  refer  to 
various  parts  of  Mem.  de  Chir.  Milit.  by  Baron  Lar- 
rey ;  and  Thomson's  Report  of  Obs.  made  in  Mil. 
Hospitals  in  Belgium,  8vo.  Edrn.  1836. 

THROMBUS.  (From  fy<V&>y,  coagulated  blood.) 
A  clot  of  blood.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  tumour, 
formed  by  a  collection  of  extravasated  coagulated 
blood,  under  the  integuments  after  bleeding.  When 
not  considerable  it  is  usually  called  an  eochymotis.— 
(See  this  word  and  Bleeding.) 

A  thrombus  after  Weeding  generally  arises  from  the 
opening  in  the  vein  not  corresponding  to  that  in  the 
skin.  The  patient's  altering  the  posture  of  his  arm, 
while  the  blood  is  flowing  into  the  basin,  will  often 
cause  an  interruption  to  the  escape  of  the  fluid  from 
the  external  orifice  of  the  puncture  ;  and  consequently 
it  insinuates  itself  into  the  cellular  substance  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  opening  in  the  vein.  In  proportion  as 
the  blood  issues  from  the  vessel,  it  is  effused  in  the  eel 
lular  membrane,  between  the  skin  and  fascia,  cover- 
ing the  muscles;  and  this  with  more  or  less  rapidity, 
and  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  according  as  the 
edges  of  the  skin  more  or  less  impede  the  outwaid  e«- 
caoe  of  the  fluid.   Sometimes,  also,%  thrombus  forms 
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after  venesection,  when  ,  the  usual  dressings,  coin- 1 
press,  and  bandage  have  been  put  over  the  puncture, 
and  the  patient  imprudently  makes  use  of  the  arm  on 
which  the  operation  has  been  done.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly liable  to  happen  when  the  opening  in  the  vein 
has  been  made  large. 

VVtien  the  extravasation  is  not  copious,  it  is  of  little 
importance,  for  the  tumour  generally  admits  of  being 
easily  resolved,  by  applying  linen  dipped  in  any  discu- 
tient  lotion.  If  the  swelling  be  more  extensive,  ap- 
plying to  it  a  compress, wet  with  a  solution  of  common 
sea-salt,  is  deemed  an  efficacious  plan  of  promoting 
the  absorption  of  the  extravasated  blood.  Brandy  and 
a  solu(ion  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in  vinegar,  are 
likewise  eligible  applications. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  thrombus  induces  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  of  the  edges  of  the  punc- 
ture. The  treatment  is  now  like  that  of  any  little  ab- 
scess :  a  common  linseed  poultice  may  be  applied,  and 
any  considerable  accumulation  of  matter  should  be 
prevented  by  making  an  opening  wilh  a  lancet  in 
proper  time.  As  soon  as  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  ceased,  discutients  should  be  employed  again  for 
the  purpose  Of  dispersing  the  remaining  clots  of  blood, 
and  surrounding  induration. 

When  the  quantity  of  blood  is  large,  many  authors 
recommend  opening  the  tumour  at  once ;  and  despair- 
ing of  the  power  of  the  absorbents  to  remove  the  ex- 
travasation, they  direct  as  much  of  the  blood  as  pos- 
sible to  be  pressed  out  through  the  incision.  1  believe, 
however,  that  making  an  opening  is  seldom  necessary, 
and  often  brings  on  inflammation  and  suppuration, 
when  they  might  be  avoided.  I  have  never  seen  any 
case  in  which  this  practice  seemed  necessary,  though 
such  a  case  may  be  conceived. 

THYROID  GLAND,  DISEASED.   See  Broncko- 

"tHYROID  GLAND,  EXTIRPATION  OF.  That 
such  an  operation,,  though  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties,  is  not  impracticable,  is  proved  by  the  following 
example : — 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1791,  a  woman  presented  her- 
self for  admission  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  with  a  tumour  of 
the  right  portion  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  swelling 
was  two  inches  in  diameter,  round,  hard,  and  attached 
to  the  right  and  middle  part  of  the  trachea,  and  it  pushed 
outwards  the  sterno  mastoideus  muscle.  Independ- 
ently of  its  being  sensibly  raised  by  each  pulsation  of 
the  arteries,  it  followed  the  motions  of  deglutition,  and 
in  a  slight  degree  impeded  the  passage  of  solid  aliment. 
Desault  made  an  incision  through  the  middle  of  the  tu- 
mour, beginning  one  inch  above,  and  finishing  one  inch 
below  the  swelling.  By  the  first  stroke  lie  cut  down  as 
far  as  the  gland,  dividing  the  integuments,  the  platys- 
mamyoides,  and  some  fibres  of  the  sterno-hyoidei  and 
sterno-thyroidei  muscles.  An  assistant,  with  the 
view  of  fixing  the  tumour,  drew  it  towards  the  inner 
edge  of  the  wound,  while  the  Operator  detached  the 
swelling  from  the  sterno-mastoideus  muscle.  In  dis- 
secting the  cellular  substance  which  united  the  parts, 
two  small  arteries  were  divided,  which  were  secured 
with  ligatures.  The  outer  portion  of  the  tumour  being 
thus  disengaged,  the  inner  was  detached  in  the  same 
way.  The  tumour  was  then  drawn  outwards  by 
means  of  a  hook,  that  it  might  be  separated  with  more 
ease  from  the  trachea.  In  the  course  of  this  dissection, 
the  branches  of  the  thyroid  arteries  were  successively 
tied  as  fast  as  they  were  divided.  The  assistant  who 
held  the  hook  pulled  the  gland  from  within  and  forwards, 
while  the  surgeon  finished  the  dissection  outwards 
and  from  above  downwards.  This  part  of  the  opera- 
tion was  most  difficult :  it  was  necessary  continually 
'o  wipe  away  the  blood  with  a  sponge,  which  neces- 
sarily prevented  the  parts  from  being  easily  distin- 
guished, and  obliged  the  surgeon  to  cut  but  a  little  at  a. 
time,  and  always  to  examine  well  with  his  finger  those 
parts  which  he  was  about  to  cut.  By  this  cautious  dis- 
section, the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  were 
laid  bare,  and  afterward  tied  with  the  aid  of  a  blunt 
crooked  needle.  They  were  then  transversely  divided, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  tumour  detached  from 
the  trachea,  to  which  it  strongly  adhered.  Th.;  wound 
resulting  from  this  operation  was  nearly  three  inches 
in  depth;  outwardly  bounded  by  the  sterno-mastoideus 
muscle,  inwardly  by  the  trachea  and-  oesophagus;  and 
posteriorly  by  the  carotid  artery  and  par  vagiim,  which 
were  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  The  extir- 


pated tumour  was  five  incites  in  circumference;  ar>, 
on  examination  was  found  to  dirTer  in  no  pnrticulai 
from  scirrhous  glands,  except  that  in  the  centre  there 
was  a  cartilaginous  nucleus.  The  patient  left  the  hos- 
pital perfectly  well  the  thirty-fourth  day  after  the  ope- 
ration (See  DesauWs  Parisian  Chir.  Joura.  vol.i 

p.  292.  296.) 

The  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  an  operation 
extremely  difficult,  and  certainly  highly  dangerous, 
when  performed  by  an  operator  but  moderately  exer- 
cised in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  number 
and  size  of  the  arteries  divided,  the  proximity  of  tlic 
trachea,  oesophagus,  jugular  vein,  and  Carotid,  near 
which  the  knife  must  necessarily  pass,  are  the  princi 
pal  dangers  which  have  deterred  the  majority  of.prnc- 
litioners  from  performing  the  operation.  The  first 
time  that  Gooch  undertook  the  operation,  he  was  de 
terred  from  finishing  it  by  the  hemorrhage,  and  his  pa- 
tient died  on  the  eighth  day.  The  second  time  lie  suc- 
ceeded better,  hut  was  incapable  of  securing  the  vessels ; 
and  the  hemorrhage,  which  would  have  been'  mortal, 
was  only  stopped  by  the  pressure  of  the  hands  of  as- 
sistants "for  the  space  of  eight  days.— (Gooch's  Med. 
and  Chir.  Obs.  p.  130.  Bell's  System  of  Surgeru  vol. 
5,  p.  525.    Richter's  Bibl.  t,  2,  p.  128.) 

Vogel  and  Theden  also  did  the  operation  with  bu< 
cess ;  but  no  surgeon  who  has  attempted  this  bold  ope- 
ration has  signalized  himself  so  much  by  it  as  Dr. 
Hedenus,  of  Dresden,  who  has  removed  the  diseased 
thyroid  gland  in  six  instances  with  success.  His  rea- 
sons for  resorting  so  often  to  this  difficult  operation,  he 
says,  are :  1st,  because  he  has  seen  a  patient  with  en 
larged  thyroid  gland,  for  which  the  selon  had  been 
employed,  seized  on  the  ninth  day  with  violent  teta- 
nus, which  proved  fatal  in  17  hours ;  2dty,  because  he 
considers  setons  and  other  similar  meads  unlikely  to  do 
good,  as  he  has  almost  always  found  portions  of  carti- 
lage or  bone  within  the  diseased  part.  In  one  of  his 
cases  the  gland  was  as  large  as  a  skittje-ball ;  it  coveted 
the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  neck,  reaching  from  the 
os  hyoides  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  push- 
ing back  on  each  side  the  sterno-cleido-nlastoidoua  and 
adjacent  parts.  The  circumference  of  its  base  was  14 
inches,  and  its  transverse  diameter  6even.  It  had  a  firm, 
tense,  heavy  feel.  The  skin  was  full  of  enlarged  veins; 
and  the  tumour  communicated  to  the  hand  a  throbbing 
motion,  which  might  have  been  taken  for  that  of  an 
aneurismal  swelling. 

The  patient  was  laid  on  a  mattress.  Dr.  Hedenug 
then  divided  the  skin  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  from 
the  os  hyoides  to  the  top  of  the  steruum,  and  dissected 
and  turned  back  the  skin  and  platysma  myoides  on 
each  side  to  the  extent  of  two  inches.  The  'sterno- 
hvoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles  were  then  seen  firmly 
adherent  to  the  whole  tumour.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  separate  them  from  the  swelling;  but  scarcely  had 
the  dissection  extended  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  when  a 
copious  stream  of  blood  proceeded  from  numerous 
small  arteries,  which  could  neither  be  tied,  on  account 
of  their  minuteness,  nor  stopped  wilh  styptics.  Hede- 
nUs,  therefore,  determined  immediately  to  cut  through 
the  above-named  muscles  at  their  points  of  attachment 
above  and  below,  and  to  remove  the  intervening  por- 
tions with  the  tumour. 

Respecting  this  part  of  the  operation,  it  merits  parti- 
cular notice,  that,  after  the  cure,  the  motions  of  the  os 
hyoides  and  larynx,  and  the  functions  of  respiration, 
speech,  and  deglutition  all  remained  unimpaired; 
which  was  also  the  case  in  four  other  instances,  in 
which  Hedenus  removed  portions  of  the  sterno-hyoidei 
and  sterno-thyroidei  muscles. 

Hedenus  next  separated  the  swelling  above  nhd  bu 
low,  from  the  sterno  cleido-mastoid  and  omo  hyn  d 
.muscles,  and  also  from  the  jugular  vein  and  carotid 
arteries,  to  which  it  was  closely  adherent,  frntil  he  had 
freed  it  as  far  as  the  noint  where  the  thyroid  arieries 
originate.  He  then  tied  all  the  superior  and  inferior 
thyroideal  arteries  close  to  the  tumour,  and,  on  account 
of  the  free  anastomoses,  applied  to  each  vessel  two  lipa- 
tures  and  divided  it  in  the  interspace.,  The  mor" 
deeply  the  dissection  now  reached,  the  more  hazard- 
ous did  the  operation  appear,  asnt  every  cut  of  four 01 
five  lines  he  was  obliged  to  tie  two  or  three  arltrim 
which  was  done  with  great  difficulty.  After  -mrril 
cautiously  dissecting  to  the  ba*e  of  the  tumdiir,  which 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  thyroid  cortilace,  and  llit 
three  upper  rings  of  the  trachea,  he  met  wilh  so  inanT 
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^arteries,  <i.r  the  most  part  as  large  as  the  radial  or  digi- 
tal, that  in  order  to  prevent  farther  loss  of  blood,  he 
decided  to  tie  the  base  of  the  swelling,  and  then  cut 
away  the  tumour  above  the  ligature.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  used  a  blunt-pointed  aneurismal  needle,  armed 
with  two  four-threaded  ligatures.  This  was  passed' 
through  the  middle  of  the  base,  while  the  tumour  was 
pulled  upwards ;  and  one  ligature  was  then  firmly  tied 
over  the  lower,  and  the  other  over  the  upper  half  of 
the  base.  For  the  sake  of  being  still  more  sure  of  com- 
manding the  hemorrhage,  Hedenus  also  applied  a  third 
ligature  all  round  the  swelling,  and  he  then  extirpated 
the  diseased  gland,  without  any  bleeding  from  the  part 
included  in  the  ligatures.  These  were  now  fastened  at 
the  sjdes  of  the  wound  with  adhesive  plaster.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  wound  was  sprinkled  with  pow- 
dered gum  arabic,  over  which  was  laid  agaric,  wet 
with  Theden's  vulnerary  lotion.  These  applications 
having  been  covered  with  charpie,  the  lips  of  the 
wound  were  drawn  towards  each  other  with  adhesive 
plaster,  which  was  also  covered  with  compresses  wet 
with  vinegar,  and  renewed  every  six  or  eight  minutes. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  follow'the  narrative 
of  this  case  in  all  its^detaiis.  The  patient,  between  the 
period  of  the  operation  and  that  of  his  cure,  suffered  a 
great  deal  of  indisposition,  which  at  first  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  difficult  deglutition,  severe  pain  all  over  the 
right  [side  of  the  head,  imperfect  use  of  the  arm,  fre- 
quent cough,  and  hoarseness.  In  the.  afternoon  blood 
began  to  flow  through  the  bandage,  and,  as  the  bleed- 
ing had  not  abated  after  an  hour's  pressure  with  the 
hand,  the  dressings  were  removed,  and  the  blood  found 
to  proceed  not  from  any  particular  artery,  but  from  all 
the  wounded  surface.  The  wound  was  again  sprin- 
kled with  gum  arabic,  which  was  covered  with  sponge 
and  a  bandage :  two  surgeons  were  also  directed  to 
keep  up  pressure  with  their- hands.  The  day  after  the 
operation  the  febrile  symptoms  rati  high,  but  in  two 
days  subsided  again.  On  the  eighth  day  all  the  liga- 
tures came  away,  even  that  which  had  encircled  the 
tumour,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fetid  matter  was  dis- 
charged. Soon  afterward  a  considerable  bleeding 
arose,  which  however  was  stopped  with  sponge  and 
alum  powder.  On  the  16th  day  another  serious  he- 
morrhage was  occasioned  by  a  convulsive  cough,  and 
life  was  endangered  by  the  loss  of  not  less  than  two 
pounds  of  blood.  The  bleeding  which  came  from  the 
upper  angle  of  the  wound  was  slopped  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  sponge  dipped  in  rectified  spirit,  and  covering 
the  wound  and  indeed  the  whole  neck  with  compresses 
wet  with  vinegar,  pressure  being  also  kept  up  on  the 
sponge  with  the  hand.  The  dangerous  state  of  the  pa- 
tient may  be  conceived  when  it  is  known,  that  there 
was  now  a  deadly  paleness  of  his  whole  body,  languid 
eyes,  dimness  of  vision,  loss  of  hearing  and  speech, 
and  extreme  prostration  of  the  vital  powers.  With  the 
aid  of  judicious  treatment,  however,  he  rallied,  and  in 
the  end  left  the  hospital  quite  cured. 

In  another  case  operated  upon  by  Hedenus,  the  diffi- 
culties were  even  greater,  owing  to  the  extension  of  a 
portion  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  as  far 
back  as  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  verte- 
bra; ;  but,  after  the  third  day  from  the  operation,  the 
progress  to  recovery  was  not  interrupted  by  any  bleed- 
ings.—(See  Graefe's  Journ.  b.  2,  p.  237,  <$-c.  or  the 
Quarterly  Journ.  of  Fqreign  Med.  JVo.  19.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  method  adopted  by 
Hedenus  was  well  calculated  to  obviate  the  great 
source  of  immediate  danger,  viz.  the  bleeding.  As  long 
as  it  was  practicable  he  took  up  every  vessel  which  lie 
exposed  ordivided;  and  when  this  plan  could  not  be  con- 
tinued, he  tied  the  base  of  the  tumour  ere  he  detached 
the  enlarged  gland  from  the  larynx.  This  lying  of  the 
base  of  the  swelling,  though  sometimes  practised  on 
other  occasions,  as  in  the  removal  of  diseased  axillary 
glands,  constitutes  the  chief  peculiarity  of  Hedenus's 
method.  • 

A  case  has  been  published' in  which  Klein  removed  a 
very  large  thyroid  gland.  The  patient,  a  boy  eleven 
years  of  age,  died  on  the  operating-table.— (See  Journ 
der  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  120,  8vo.  Berlin,  1820;  or  the  Quar- 
terly Journ.  of  Foreign  Medicine,  vol.  2,  p.  380  )  On 
the  whole,  I  consider  that  the  practice  of  tying  the  thv- 
roideal  arteries  is  generally  a  safsr  experiment  than  the 
removal  of  the  enlarged  gland  wijh  a  knife.— (See 
aronchocele,  Med.  Int.  44v.p.  363.)  But  now  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  preparations  of  iodine,  in  many  cases  of 
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bronchocele  has  been  fully  proved,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  few  cases  will  present  themselves  in  which  either 
measure  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 

TIC  DOULOUREUX.  This  term  is  used  to  signify 
a  disorder,  the  most  prominent  character  of  which  con- 
sists in  severe  attacks  of  pain,  affecting  the  nerves  of 
the  face ;  most  frequently  the  filaments  of  that  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair  Which  comes  out  of  the  infra-orbitary 
foramen  :  but  sometimes  the  other  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair,  and  occasionally  the  numerous  filaments  of  the 
portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve,  which  are  distri- 
buted upon  the  face.  The  complaint  is  not  continual, 
hut  occurs  in  violent  paroxysms,  which  vary  in  dura- 
tion in  different  instances.  It  is  the  trismus  dolorificus 
of  Sauvages;  the  faciei  morbus  nervorum  crucians  of 
Dr.  S.  Fothergill;  and  of  that  order  of  diseases  which 
Professor  Ghaussier  has  so  aptly  denominated  neural- 
gies  (from  vtvpov,  a  nerve,  and  aXyos,  pain) ;  for  it 
should  be  known  that  many  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  subject  to  a  similar  affection. 
The  first  excellent  description  of  tic  douloureux  was 

published  in  the  year  1776,  by  the  late  Dr.  Fothergill  

(See  Med.  Obs.  and  Jnq.  vol.  5.)  It  is  not  true,  how- 
ever, as  is  generally  stated,  that  he  was  the  first  author 
who  noticed  the  complaint.  This,  indeed,  is  so  far 
from  being  correct,  that  we  even  find  an  account  of  an 
operation  done  long  ago  by  Louis,  for  the  relief  of  the 
disease  (see  JVo.  36  de  la  Gazette  Salutaire,  1766) ;  and 
this  identical  case  actually  became  a  subject  of  hot  dis- 
pute between  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
l  ienrh  metropolis.— (See  a  Thesis,  entitled  "  Ulrum 
in  pertinacibus  capitis  et  faciei  doloribus  aliquid  prod- 
esse  possit,  scctio  ramorum  nerviquintiparis?  Pro- 
ponebat  Viellart,  1768,  conclusio  negativa.") 

Tic  douloureux  conveniently  admits  of  being  di- 
vided into  four  species,  called  by  the  French  frontal, 
sub-orbitary,  and  maxillary  neuralgia,  and  the  neural- 
gia of  the  facial  nerve. 

In  the  frontal  neuralgia,  the  pain  usually  begins  in 
the  situation  of  the  supra-orbitary  foramen,  extending 
at  first  along  the  branches  and  ramifications  of  the  fron- 
tal nerve,  distributed  to  the  soft  parts  upon  the  cranium, 
and  afterward  shooting  in  the  direction  of  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve  towards  the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  In  a 
.more  advanced  stage,  the  conjunctiva  and  all  the  sur- 
face pf  the  eye  participate  in  the  effects  of  the  disorder, 
and  become  affected  with  chronic  inflammation,  which 
is  described  as  a  particular  species  of  ophtlialmy.  At 
length  the  pain  passes  beyond  the  distribution  of  the 
branches  of  the  frontal  nerve,  and  affects  all  the  cor- 
responding side  of  the  face  and  head.  It  seems  as  if 
it  extended  itself  to  the  facial,  sub-orbitary,  maxillary, 
and  even  to  the  temporal  and  occipital  nerves,  through 
the  communications  naturally  existing  between  the 
filaments  of  all  those  organs  of  sensation.  Each  parox 
ysm  produces  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  eyelids 
and  a  copious  effusion  of  tears. 

The  sub-orbitary  neuralgia  is  first  felt  about  the  sub 
orbitary  foramen.  The  seat  is1  probably  in  the  nerve 
of  this  name,  and  the  pain  extends  to  the  lower  eyelid 
the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  the  muscles  about  the 
zygoma,  the  buccinator,  cheek  in  general,  ala  of  the 
nose,  and  the  upper  lip.  At  a  later  period,  the  pain 
appears  to  extend  backwards  to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve, 
and  those  branches  which  are  given  off  in  its  passage 
through  the  sub-orbitary  canal.  Hence,  pains  are  then 
experienced  in  the  upper  teeth,  the  zygomatic  fossa, 
the  palate,  tongue,  and  within  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 
As  the  disorder  advances,  it  mav  extend,  like  other 
neuralgia?  of  the  face,  to  all  the  same  side  of  the  head. 
During  the  paroxysms,  when  the  disease  is  fully  formed, 
an  abundant  salivation  usually  takes  place.  In  gene- 
ral, the  attendant  toothache  deceives  the  practitioner, 
who,  in  the  belief  that  the  pain  arises  from  another 
cause,  uselessly  extracts  several  of  the  teeth. 

The  tic  douloureux  of  the  lower  jaw  or  maxillary  neu 
ralgia,  is  usually  first  felt  about  the  situation  of  the 
anterior  orifice  of  the  canalis  mentalis,  and  it  extends 
to  the  lower  lip,  chin,  neck,  teeth,  and  temple.  This 
form  of  the  complaint  is  more  uncommon  than  the 
preceding ;  but  after  it  has  prevailed  some  time,  is 
equally  remarkable  for  its  intensity. 

With  respect  to  the  neuralgia  of  the  facial  nerve  or 
portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve,  it  is  a  case  which 
very  soon  cannot  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
species  6f  tic  douloureux.  The  pains  at  an  early  period 
are  no  longer  confined  to  the  passage  of  the.  principal 
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branches  of  this  nerve  between  the  parotid  gland  and 
ramus  of  the  jaw.  The  numerous  communications 
of  the  portio  dura  with  the  rest  of  the  nerves  of  the 
face  seem  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  the  disease,  so 
that  the  agony  is  soon  felt  over  the  whole  side  of  the 
head.  The  original  source  of  the  disorder  can  only  be 
detected  by  attentively  considering  the  progress  of  the 
complaint  in  all  its  stages.—  (See  Delpech,  Traiti  des 
Maladies  reputees  Chirurgicales,  t.  3,  sect.  7,  p.  214, 
4-c.)       ...         ■  ... 

Tic  douloureux  may  be  known  from  Theumatism  by 
the  paroxysm  being  excited  by  the  slightest  touch,  by 
the  shortness  of  its  "duration,,  and  the  extreme  violence 
of  the  pain.  In  acute  rheumatism,  also,  there  is  fever, 
with  redness,  heat,  and  generally  some  degree  of  swell- 
ing; and  in  chronic  rheumatism  the  pain  is  obtuse, 
long  continued,  and  often  increased  at  night;  none  of 
which  symptoms  characterize  tic  douloureux. 

It  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  hemicrania  by 
the  pain  exactly  following  the  course  of  the  brandies 
of  the  affected  nerve. 

It  is  known  from  the  toothache  by  the  comparative 
shortness  of  the  paroxyms;  the  quickness  of  their  suc- 
cession ;  the  intervals  of  entire  ease ;  the  darting  of 
the  pain  in  the  track  of  the  particular  nerve  affected  ; 
the  more  superficial  and  lancinating  kind  of  pain ;  and 
the  convulsive  twltchings  which  sometimes  accompany 
the  complaint.  * 

The  causes  of  tic  douloureux  may  be  said  to  be  in 
general  unknown ;  but  there  are  a  few  instances  re- 
corded, which  appear  to  be  the  consequence  of  external 
violence,  wounds,  contusions,  &c.  It  is  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  journals,  that  distant  irritations,  especially 
of  the  splanchnic  neives,  often  produce  this  disease, 
and  that  Sir  H.  Halford  has  met  with  cases  where  the 
discharge  of  portions  of  diseased  bone,  even  from  a 
distant  part,  has  cured  the  complaint.—  (Med.  Chir. 
Review,  No.  9,  vol.  3.)  The  difficulty  of  placing  im- 
plicit reliance  on  such  observations  depends  on  the 
fact,  that  disorders  frequently  exist  together  in  differ- 
ent parts,  without  having  any  kind  of  connexion  with 
each  other,  and  terminate  quite  as  independently. 

A  modern  writer  lias  related  a  very  curious  instance 
of  a  resembling  disease  in  the  arm,  where  the  affection 
proceeded  from  the  lodgement  of  a  small  bit  of  bullet 
in  the  radial  nerve. — (Denmark,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  4,  p.  48.)  Dr.  Parry  attributed  the  pain  to  increased 
vascularity  or  determination  of  blood  (perhaps  amount- 
ing to  inflammation)  to  the  neurilema  or  vascular 
membranous  envelope  of  the  nerves  affected. — (Ele- 
ments of  Pathology  and  Therapontics.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper  states,  however,  in  his  lectures,  that 
the  nerves  in  this  disease  are  certainly  not  in  an  in- 
flamed state;  for  they  are  found  of  their  natural  colour, 
and  rather  diminished  than  enlarged.  The  latter  fact 
was  ascertained  in  a  dissection  made  by  Mr.  Thomas. 
An  occasional  thickening  of  the  nerve  is  mentioned  by 
Larrey,  Delpech,  &.c. ;  hut  whether  from  conjecture  or 
actual  observation  I  am  uncertain. 

Stimulating  embrocations,  blisters,  caustic  issues, 
fomentations,  leeches,  friction  with  mercurial  ointment, 
(Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  3),  electricity, 
opium  in  large  doses,  the  arsenical  solution,  and  a  va- 
riety of  antispasmodic  medicines,  are  the  principal 
means  which  have  been  tried  ;  but  for  the  most  part, 
they  only  afford  partial  and  temporary  relief.  Lassene 
has  reported  two  cases  which  were  cured  by  baik 
joined  with  opium  and  sulphuric  ether ;  and  two  other 
examples  which  yielded  to  pills  composed  of  the  ex- 
tract of  hyoscyamus,  valerian,  and  peroxide  of  zinc. — 
(Journ.  Univ.  des  Sciences  Mid.  JVo.  64,  Art.  14.)  Bel- 
ladonna has  often  been  tried  and  often  failed.  Two 
cases,  in' which  it  answered  in  doses  of  two  grains  and 
two  grains  and  a  half,  were  lately  published'  by  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Whitehaven. — (See  Lond.  Med.  Repo- 
sitory for  July,  1822.)  M.  Piedagnel  cured  a  neuralgia 
of  tiie  infra  orbitary  nerve,  with  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine,, ten  grains  of  which  were  blended  with  equal 
portions  of  orange-flowor  water  and  syrup,  and  taken 
in  four  doses,  the  medicine  being  continued  afterward 
in  weaker  <loses  for  a  short  time.  M.  Dupre  has  also 
published  various  observations  representing  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  as  a  very  powerful  remedy  for. neu- 
ralgia in  its  various  forms.  The  testimony  of  Dr. 
Rabey  is  also  in  favour  of  its  exhibition,  and  his  opinion 
is  backed  by  two  cases  in  which  he  tried  the  medicine 
with  suefcess. — (See  Magendic's  Journ.  de  Physiol. 


April,  1822,  ire.)  An  example  of  violent  frontal  net 
ralgia  yielded  to  pills,  containing  in  each  one-iixi»i 
of  a  gr.  of  arsenious  acid  made  up  with  soap.  This 
case  was  the  consequence  of  an  injury  of  the  os  frontis. 
— (Journ.  CovipUm.  du  Diet,  des  Sciencet  Mid. 
48.)  From  some  facts  published  by  Dr.  Marcet,  the 
extract  of  stramonium  in  doses  of  one-eighth  and  one 
half  a  grain  thrice  a  day,  seeais  to  be  sometimes  capa- 
ble of  alleviating  the  distressing  agony  of  the  present 
disorder.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.1, p.  75,  ,j.Ci . 
also  Kirby's  Cases,  8vo.  Lond.  1819.) 

In  1620,  Mr.  B.  Hutchinson  published  some  cum 
tending  to  prove  that  thesubcarbonateof  iron,  in  doses 
of  3ij.  or  3j.  two  or  three  times  a  day,  is  olten  an 
excellent  remedy  for  tic  douloureux..  In  fact,  if  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  be  excepted,  this  medicine  at  pre- 
sent possesses  more  reputation  than  any  other  for  its 
virtues  in  this  complaint.  It  is  also  highly  commended  > 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  lectures.  Yet,  for  the  follow 
ing  reasons,  a  shrewd  critic  views  all  this  prai6e  with 
distrust ;  in  all  the  cases,  he  says,  the  iron  was'  taken 
in  doses  of  3j.  three  times  a  day,  for  months.  Two 
months,  indeed,  often  elapsed  before  the  pain,  &c.  were 
more  than  slightly  relieved.  This,  he  observes,  is  in 
itself  almost  a  proof  of  the  medicine  being  very  inert ; 
but  when  we  find  that  Mr.  Huchinson  conjoins  othei 
treatment ;  that  he  takes  off  inflammatory  action ;  that 
he  attends  to  the  abdominal  functions  and  to  theviet, 
and  forbids  mercurials,  purgatives,  and  all  medicine* 
likely  to  debilitate  the  nervous  system;  we  may  be 
allowed  to  doubt  the  sole  efficacy  of  the  iron  in  curing 
these  cases.'  Sure  we  are,  that  the  majority  of  cases 
would  yield  in  less  time  to  the  plans  recommended  by 
Mr.  Abernethy  for  restoring  the  health,  joined  with 
local  treatment,  calculated  to  relieve  the  inflammation 
which  in  most  cases,  he  says,  probably  affects  the 
nerves  themselves. — (See  Med.  Intelligencer  for  1822, 
p.  472.)  The  latter  conjecture,  however,  is  rather  re- 
pugnant lo  what  is  now  commonly  believed. 

The  strongest  fact  in  proof  of  the  real  efficacy  of  the 
subcarbonate  of  iron,  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Craw  fori 
a  severe  case  was  benefited  soon  after  its  exhibition ; 
but  by  mistake,  the  carbonate  of  potass  was  then  given 
for  a  few  days,  during  which  time  the  spasms  retumcij 
with  their  usual  violence  and  frequency :  but  when 
the  iron  was  given  again,  the  good  effects  formerly  ex- 
perienced from  it  returned— (See  Med.  and  Phyi. 
Journ.  for  Feb.  1823.) 

The  operation  of  dividing  the  trunk  of  fhe  affected 
nerve,  and  even  of  dissecting  out  a  portion  of  it,  so  as 
to  prevent  all  chance  of  a  relapse  from  the  reunion  of 
the  ends  of  the  nerve,  is  a  plan  which  has  sometimes 
been  practised  with  permanent  benefit.  Thus,  any 
one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
may  be  divided  at  the  point  where  it  comes  out  upon 
the  face.  But  before  having  recourse  to  this  means, 
the  surgeon  should  be  sure  that  the  particular  nerve 
which  he  is  about  to  expose  and  divide  is  really  the 
principal  seat  of  the  disease  ;  for  when  all  the  nerves 
of  the  face  generally  are  affected,  or  when  the  branches 
of  the  portio  dura  ate  especially  concerned,  there  is 
little  hope  of  success.  In  fact,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  operation  has  had  many  failures  and  relapses, 
either  from  the  cases  not  having  been  duly  discrimi- 
nated, or  from  the  neglect  to -remove  a  portion  of  the 
exposed  nerve.  Richorand,  Delpech,  and  most  of  the 
leading  surgeons  in  France,  express  their  preference  to 
the  application  of  the  moxa  or  cautery,  which,  they 
say,  proves  more  frequently  successful  than  the  knife. 
This  should  be  done  directly  over  the  apertures  from 
which  the  nerves  emerge  on  the  forehead,  cheek,  or 
chin  ;  and  Richerand  asserts,  that  by  such  treatment, 
the  pains  may  always  be  cured,  or  at  all  events  ren- 
dered supportable.— (JVosogr.  Chir.  I.  2,  p.  218,  edit. 
4.)  Delpech  also  affirms  that  the  section  of  the  nerve 
very  often  fails,  and  that  issues  and  the  repeated  use 
of  the  cautery  have  been  attended  with  the  greatest 
success.— (See  Precis  des  Mai.  Chir.  I-  3,p.213  )  The 
disfigurement  of, the  countenance  by  burning  applica- 
tions must,  however,  be  very  objectionable  ;  and  as  I 
think  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
this  method  over  the  use  of  the  knife,  I  consider  what 
Richerand  and  Delpech  have  stated  only  as  another 
instance  of  the  extreme  partiality  of  the  French  sur 
geons  to  the  moxa  and  cauterization.  Delpech  con 
fesses,  however,  that  when  the  pains  seem  to  be  the 
consequence  cf  a  ganglion  or  thickening  of  a  part 
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of  a  nerve,  the  excision  of  such  part  is  indispen- 
sable. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  would 
have  been  more  proper  than  amputation,  in  Mr.  Den- 
mark's case,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  The 
theories  of  Dr.  Parry,  senior,  who  was  generally  in- 
clined to  refer  the  effects  of  disease  to  increased  de- 
termination of  blood  to  ihe  pans  affected,  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  operation  of  cutting  the  nerve,  as 
performed  by  Dr.  Haighton  and  others,  did  good  rather 
by  the"  division  of  the  artificial  branch  supplying  the 
affected  ramification  of  the  trigeminus  nerve,  than  by 
the  division  of  that  ramification  itself.— (Parry,  Ele- 
ments of  Pathology,  £•<:.) 

'  There  have  been  many  examples  of  tic  douloureux, 
which,  after  resisting  all  attempts  to  cure  them,  have 
been  left  to  themselves,  and  after  a  long  time,  sponta- 
neously subsided.— (Delpech,  Traite  des  Maladies 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  212.  215.)  This  author  has  seen  the  ope- 
ration of  dividing  the  chief  branches  of  the  portio  dura, 
m  front  of  the  parotid  gland  undertaken,  and  even  a 
portion  of  the  soft  parts  cut  away;  but  without  any 
favourable  consequences. — (P.  218.) 

When  the  infra-orbitary  nerve  is  to  be  divided,  Sir 
A'.  Cooper  recommends  ft  to  be  done  a  quarter  of  an 
Inch  below  the  orbit.  The  supra  orbitary  nerve  should 
be  cot  through  just  where  it  passes  out  of  the  supra- 
orbitary  foramen.  An  instance  in  which  this  measure 
produced  an  immediate  alteration  in  the  seat  of  the 
pain,  may  be  read  in  the  8th  No.  of  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Foreign  Med. ;  but  the  cure  was  no(  complete 
tilf  the  integuments  had  been  divided  from  the  root  of 
the  nose  to  the'  temple.  The  method  of  dividing  the 
inferior  maxillary  nerve  advised  by  the  same  surgeon, 
is  to  cut  do  wn  to  the  foramen  mentale  on  thejnside  of  the 
lip  directly  under  the  bicuspid  tooth.  By  the  division 
of  this  nerve,  M.  Jiouillaid  effectually  cured  one  very 
severe  case.— (See  Lond.  Med.  Repository,  No.  79.) 

[  Dr.  Mott  has  adopted  the  prac  tice  of  dividing  the 
nerve  in  almost  every  case  of  neuralgia,  where  it  is 
practicable.  He  has  repeated  this  operation  on  the  in- 
fra-obilary,  mental,  and  other  nerves  so  frequently  and 
with  so  great  success,  that  he  confidently  recommends 
it  to  his  pupils  and  patients.  He  sometimes  insulates 
a  portion  of  the  nerve  by  repeated  incisions  through  it 
at  small  distances  from  each  other,  preferring  this  to 
Ihe  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  nerve,  as  recommended 
and  practised  by  others. 

My  nwn  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  those 
cases,  in  which  the  division  of  the  nerve,  by  the  knife, 
the  insulation  or  removal  of  portions  of  it,  all  fail  of 
success,  that  we  have  a  remedy  in  the  potass,  pur.  vel 
lapis  inferalis,  which  will  seldom,  if  ever,  fail.  1  have 
several  times  cured  the  disease  in  its  worst  form  in  the 
pea  anserinus;  and  in  the  infra-orbitary  nerve,  by  ap- 
plying this  vegetable  caustic  until  it  acted  upon  the 
nerve.  Stramonium  and  the  tincture  of  iodine  have 
justly  obtained  reputation  as  internal  remedies  in  this 
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Professor  Hosack  has  published  among. his  medical 
essays  some  valuable  observations  on  tic  douloureux 
in  which  he  contends  that  neuralgia  is  not  a  local  affec- 
tion or  disease  Of  a  particular  nerve,  and  to  be  removed 
by  the  division  of  such  nerve;  but  a  disease  dependent 
upon  the  whole  system,  and  only  to  be  counteracted  bv 
remedies  addressed  to  the  peculiar  state  or  condition  of 
Hie  constitution.— Reese.] 

I  have  already  staled,  that  the  nerves  of  the  extremi- 

n?La,wSU^ClcU!,affecti0"s  ve|y  analogous  to  tic  dou- 
loureux.   The  following  instance,  related  by  Mr  Aber- 
nethy,  will  be  found  interesting :-  7 
A,lady  became  gradually  affected  with  a  painful  state 

eLi  nf'.h  'r'S,  Un.d^'  a,Kl  adjoining  to,  the  inner 
edge  of  the  nail  of  the  ring-finger  of  the  left  hand.  No 
h  JUT.°  tne,l!ar;  was  remembered,  which  could  have 
brought  on  this  disease,  'i  he  pain  occurred  at  irregu- 
lar intervals,  and  was  extremely  severe  during  the  time 
oi  its  continuance,  which  was  for  a  day  or  two,  when 
"  '"/'ally  al'.'Ued.  Accidental  slight  injuries  always 
produced  great  pain,  and  frequently  brought  on  the  pa- 
roxysms, which,  however,  occasionally  occurred  spon- 
taneously, or  without  any  evident  exciting  cause.  In 
all -Ihese  particulars,  the  disease  correctly  resembled  tic 
douloureux.  As  the  pain  increased,  the  disorder  seemed 
to  extend  up  the  nerves  of  the  arm.  After  the  patient 
had  cndjired  this  painful  affliction  for  seven  years,  she 
submitted  to  have  theski  n, which  was  theoriginal  seatof 
the  disorder,  burnt  with  caustic.  This  application  gave 


her  intense  pain,  and,  on  the  healing  of  the  wound  she 
found  her  sufferings  rather  augmented  than  diminished 
by  the  experiment.    After  four  years  more  of  suffering 
she  consulted  Mr.  Abernethy,  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  were  such  as  to  render  an  operation  indis- 
pensably necessary.   The  pain  of  the  part  was  intole- 
rable, and  it  extended  all  up  the  nerves  of  thearm ;  and 
this  general  pain  was  so  constant  during  the  night  as  to 
deprive  the  patient  of  rest.   The  muscles  of  the  back 
of  the  neck  were  occasionally  affected  with  spasms. 
The  integuments  of  the  affected  arm  were  much  hotter 
than  those  of  the  opposite  arm,  and  sometimes  the  tem- 
perature was  so  increased  as  to  cause  a  burning  sensa- 
tion in  them.   Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy did  not  hesitate  to  divide  the  nerve  of  the  finger 
from  which  all  this  disorder  seemed  to  originate.  He 
laid  it  bare  by  a  longitudinal  incision  of  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  from  the  second  joint  of 
the  finger,  and  divided  it  opposite  to  that  joint,  by  a 
curved  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  which  was  conveyed 
under  it.   He  then  took  hold  of  the  nerve  with  a  pair 
°f  forceps,  and  reflecting  it  downwards,  removed  a  por- 
tion it,  half  an  inch  in  length,  so  that  the  possibility  of  a 
quick  re-union  might  be  prevented.    The  wound  was 
brought  together  with  sticking  plaster,  and  it  united 
by  adhesion  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  oppo 
site  to  the  upper  end  of  the  nerves,  became  slightly  in- 
flammed  and  was  very  painful.    However,  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks,  the  appearance  of  inflammation 
gradually  went  off.    After  the  operation,  Mr.  Aberne- 
thy pinched  the  originally  affected  integuments  sharply 
with  his  nails,  without  causing  any  sensation ;  but  if, 
in  so  doing,  he  moved  the  finger,  then  pain  was  felt. 

The  result  was,  that  nine  months  after  the  operation, 
the  general  pains  in  the  nerveshad  become  very  trivial  ■ 
k   "ile  sensation  in  the  integuments  at  the  end  of 
the  finger  had  gradually  increased,  and  the  skin  had 
now  its  natural  sensibility,  so  as  accurately  to  distin- 
guish tlie  tangible  properties  of  any  body  applied  to  it. 
If,  also,  the  originally  affected  part  was  slightly  com- 
pressed, painful  sensations,  resembling  those  which  for- 
merly occurred,  took  place.— (Abernethy's  'Surreal 
U  or;.s,  voi.  o  p.  203.)    In  a  case  resembling  the  for 
mer,  but  the  consequence  of  a  wound  of  the  finger,  Mr. 
Lawrence  also  cut.  down  to  the  nerve  and  removed-  a 
portion  of  it  with  permanent  success.   In  a  case  of  se- 
vere pain  in  the  thumb,  extending  up  the  arm  to  itif- 
neck,  and  causing  a  distortion  of  the  neck,  fits,  &c,  Sir 
A.  Cooper  cut  down  upon  the  radial  nerve,  by  the  side 
of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  longus,  and  cut  out  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  of  it.   The  result  was  a  com- 
plete cwe.-i^ancet,  vol.  3,  p.  113.)    FolhergilVs  Pa- 
per in  vol.  5,  of  the  Medical  Obs.  and  Inq.    Dr.  Haigh- 
ton  s  Obs.  in  the  Med.  Records  and  Researches.  Dar- 
win s  Zoonomia.    Abernethy' s  Sarg.  Works,  vol.  2,  p. 
f)J,  ire.   Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  218,  be.  edit. 
4.    Delpech,  Precis  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  206,  frc. 
Dr.  S.  FolhergilVs  Systematic  Account  of  Tic  Dou 
loureux,  1804.    Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  48  -  vol.  7 
p.  57j,  Sro. "Kirby's  Cases,  8vo.  Lond.  1819.    B.  Hutch- 
">><>>',  eases  of  Tic  Douloureux,  8vo.  1820.    Also  2d 
c      ]m       Ric,lmond,  in-  Lond.  Med.  Phys.  Journ. 
Sept.  1821:  a  case  in  favour  of  subcarbonate  of  iron, 
Wadell,  in  Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  No.  32  :  case  to  the  same 
purport.    Lizars,  insame  work,  No.  69.    Carter's  case, 
in  Med.  Repository,  JVo.  89.    L.  D.  Yeate's  Review  of  a 
severe  case  of  Neuralgia,  Sec.  with  observations,  1822. 
Dr.  Stewart  Crawford,  in  Med  and  Phys.  Journ.  Feb. 
1823.    Also,  A.  T.  Thomson,  in  the  same  JVo. ;  and  ad- 
ditional cases  by  various  other  practitioners  in  theNos 
for  April,  June,  and  September,  1823.    A.  JVilsov,  in 
Edinb.  Med.  Joutn.  JVo.  75  :  a  case  icured  by  purgatives, 
followed  by  bark,  after  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  and  liq. 
arsenicalis  had  failed.    H.  Jeffries,  Neuralgia  of  luc 
Median  Nerve,  after  a  burn  on  the  thumb,  cured  by  sub- 
carbonate  of  iron.    See  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  May, 
1823.    7'.  Taylor,  in  Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  No.  76:  car- 
bonate of  soda,  hemlock,  and  ihe  prussic  acid,  pre- 
scribed with  success. 

TINCTURA  CANTHARIDIS.  Sometimes  em, 
ployed  in  gleets,  and  incontinence  of  urine,  arising 
from  a  want  of  proper  action  in  the  sphincter  vesic® 
muscle.  The  usual  dose  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day  ;  but  its  effects  should  be  carefully 
watched  ;  for  it  is  apt  to  occasion  dangerous  inflamma- 
tions of  the  urinary  organs,  violent  stranguries,  and  re- 
tention of  urine.   It  is  occasionally  added  to  various 
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liniments,  when  the  object  is  to  stimulate  the  skin  con- 
siderably and  rouse  the  action  of  the  nerves  and  absorb- 
ents, as  in  certain  cases  of  ptosis,  paralysis,  &c.  Dr. 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson  found  it  a  useful  application 
in  the  mortification  of  the  extremities,  sometimes  hap- 
pening without  any  apparent  cause ;  and  also  to  frost- 
bitten parts. — (London  Dispensatory,  p.  658,  ed.  2.) 

[The  tincture  of  cantharides  lias  long  been  in  use,  even 
internally,  but  its  value  as  a  remedy  in  many  cases 
where  tonics  and  excitants  are  indicated,  has  but  re- 
cently become  well  established,  and  for  its  free  admi- 
nistration for  these  purposes  we  are  more  especially  in- 
debted to  Roberton  of  Edinburgh.  In  cases  of  long 
protracted  seminal  weakness,  in  gleet,  in  leucorrhrjea, 
and  in  various  affections  of  the  bladder,  its  value  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Roberton  has  given  us  his 
experience  that  it  may  be  deemed  almost  a  specific  in 
leucorrhcea,  but  the  results  of  the  practice  of  our  Ame- 
rican physicians  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  this  in- 
trepid prescriber  in  this  disease.  And  when  we  consi- 
der the  various  causes  upon  which  leucorrhrjea  may  de- 
pend, we  are  not  to  wonder  at  its  failure  in  so  embar- 
rassing a  malady.  That  this  disorder  does,  however,  fre- 
quently yield  to  this  prescription,  we  have  many  cases 
to  prove.  It  is,  however,  especially  in  protracted  gleets, 
in  seminal  weakness,  and  in  impotenc/,  that  the  reme- 
dy is  found  most  available,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
may  be  given  without  inducing  those  direful  effects 
which  some  have  attributed  to  it  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
The  usual  dose  to  begin  with  is  about  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  three  times  a  day ;  this  quantity  may  be  gradually 
increased,  alter  a  few  days,  to  a  drachm  three  times  a 
day,  and  often  to  the  extent  of  two  drachms,  as  often 
repeated.  It  has  been  administered  to  a  much  larger 
amount,  and  with  perfect  safety,  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
fessor Francis,  of  New-York,  by  whom  this  practice  to 
a  great  extent  lias  been  adopted.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  lytta  are 
best  secured  by  persisting  for  a  considerable  while  in 
the  use  of  the  remedy  in  moderate  doses,  rather  than 
by  excessively  large  ones.  "  In  no  instance,"  says  Dr. 
F.,  "havelfound  those  evils  toensuefrom  itsuse  which 
some  have  affirmed  to  be  a  consequence  of  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  administered  it  more  fieely,  and  to  a 
greater  extent,  than  any  prescriber  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted.  In  seminal  weakness,  and  in  impotency, 
it  cannot  be  too  highly  prized.  In  some  cases  entire 
restoration  has  been  effected  by  the  cantharides,  in  con 
junction  with  other  tonics,  adapted  to  existing  circum- 
stances, within  the  course  of  two  or  three  months ;  in 
other  instances,  the  remedy  has  been  administered  for 
some  two  years  and  upwards,  yet  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults."— Reese.] 

TINCTURA  FERRI  MURIATIS  has  sometimes 
been  exhibited  in  gleets ;  but  a  more  important  use  was 
assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Cline,  who  ordered  it  in  dysuria 
from  stricture.,  in  the  dose  of  ten  drops  every  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  until  nausea  is  excited.  Where  chaly- 
beates  are  indicated,  this  preparation  is  one  much  ap- 
proved. 

"  Mr.  Justamond's  liquid  for  external  use  in  cancers, 
and  which  the  original  inventor  called  his  panacea 
anticancrosa,  partook  considerably  of  the  nature  of  this 
tincture,  which,  indeed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  spi- 
rit of  wine,  was  sometimes  substituted  for  it. 

"  Lastly,  it  is  remarkably  efficacious  in  destroying  ve- 
nereal or  other  warts,  either  used  alone  or  diluted  with 
.a  small  proportion  of  water."— (Pharm.  Chir.) 

Tinctura  Iodin/£.  Take  of  alcohol,  7  dr.  52  gr. 
troy;  iodine,  gr.  39  1-3  troy:  dose,  10  drops  three, 
times  a  day  in  a  little  sweetened  water:  used  in  bron- 
■chocele  and  cases  of  scrofula. — (See  also  Iodine,  and 
Magendie's  Formulary,  2d  edit.  translated,p.  35.  The 
dose  should  be  gradually  increased,  if  necessary,  to  25 
or  30  minims  thrice  a  day. 

TINCTURA  THEBAICA.    See  Vinum  Opii. 
•TINEA  CAPITIS"   See  Porrigo. 

TOBACCO  is1  used  for  promoting  the  reduction  of 
strangulated  hernia,  either  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  clys- 
ter, or  of  smoke,  which  latter  is  introduced  up  the  rec- 
tum by  means  of  an  apparatus.  Excepting  the  opera- 
tion, the  power  of  tobacco,  particularly  when  assisted 
by  the  topical  application  of  cold  to  the  tpmouf,  is  most 
to  be  depended  upon  for  the  bringing  about  the  return 
of  the  protruded  viscera. — (See  Hernia  and  Enema.) 
Tobacco  clysters  have  also  been  tried  with  advantage 
in  traumatic  tetanus  (.O'Beirne,  in  Dublin  Hospital 


Reports  ;)  and  Mr.  Earle  found  tobacco  clystert  very 

efficacious  in  certain  cases  of  retention  of  urine.— (See 
Tetanus,  and  Urine,  Retention  of.)  Consult  T.  Fow- 
ler, Medical  Reports  of  the  Effects  of  Tobacco,  8r>o. 
Lond.  1785.  A.  P.  Wilson,  an  Experimental  Enat 
on  the  Manner  in  which  Opium  and  T obacco  act  on  Utt 
living  animal  Body,  8uo.  Edinb.  179C.  R.  Hamilton 
De  Nicotiana:  Viribus  in  Medicina,  d-c.  Svo.  Eimb 
1780. 

TONGUE,  DISEASES  OF.  This  part  is  subject  to 
various  diseases,  as  ulcers,  tumours,  and  such^nlarge- 
ments  as  sometimes  cause  imminent  danger  of  suffo- 
cation. 

It  is  correctly  noticed  by  JWr.  Earle,  that,  when  buy 
morbid  action  is  set  up  in  the  tongue,  many  things  con- 
tribute to  maintain  it.  "  The  extreme  mobility  of  that 
organ;  the  almost  continual  use  of  it  in  eating, drink- 
ing, and  speaking;  the  contact  of  the  teeth,  which  aio 
often  irregular  and  decayed ;  are  quite  sufficient  to  in- 
terrupt any  efforts  to  restore  a  healthy  action.  It  often 
happens,  too,  that  the  part  is  so  very  tender,  that  the 
patient  cannot  bear  to  cleanse  the  mouth  and  teeth, 
which  soon  become  incrusted;  and,  from,  this  source 
alone,  the  complaint  will  be  greatly  aggravate^  and 
the  discharge  rendered  fetid  and  irritating."— (JUeji. 
Chir.  Trans.  vol.  l2,p.  28,3.)  The  matter  with  which 
the  teeth  become  incrusted  in  these  cases,  is  composed 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  mucus ;  and  in  the  case  re- 
corded  by  Paletta,  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  the 
quantity  of  it  was  very  considerable.  > 

Carious  teeth,  with  points  and  inequalities,  producing 
continual  irritation,  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of  ul- 
cerations of  the  tongue.  The  sores  thus  arising  often 
resist  every  kind  of  remedy,  and  ignorance  of  the  cause 
sometimes  leads  the  practitioner  to  consider  them  as  ir- 
remediable ;  whereas,  a  cure  may  easily  be  effected  by 
extracting  the  carious  tooth,  or  simply  filing  off  iu 
sharp  irregularities,  as  was  anciently  directed  byCelsus. 

The  glandular  papillae,  situated  on  the  dorsum  of  Hie 
tongue,  have  a  narrow  base,  and  a  broad  termination 
or  head,  like  a  mushroom.  They  are  capable  of  be- 
coming considerably  enlarged,  so  as  to  form  preterna- 
tural tumours,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  cancerous 
excrescences. 

A  young  man,  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  on  the  mid- 
dle of  his  tongue  a  circumscribed  tumour  about  as 
large  as  a  middle-sized  nutmeg.  Louis,  who  was  con- 
sulted, peroeived  that  the  swelling  was  only  of  a  fun- 
gous nature,  and  he  tied  its  base  with  a  ligature,  with 
the  noose  of  which  he  contracted  the  diameter  of  the 
pedicle,  while  with  the  ends  he  kept  down  the  tongue. 
Then,  with  one  stroke  of  a  pair  of  curved  scissors  he 
cut  off  the  tubercle.  Caustic  was  afterward  applied 
to  the  base  of  the  tumour,  and  the  patient  was  perfecdy 
weil  in  five  or  six  days.— (Sur  les  Maladies  it  I» 
Eangue,  in  Mim.  de  I' Acad,  de  Chir.  t.  5.)  Similar 
tubercles  are  mentioned  by  Morgagni. 

A  peculiar  disease  of  the  tongue  was  met  with  in  a 
boy  by  Mr.  Earle.  Clusters  of  very  minute  semitrans- 
parent  vesicles  pervaded  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
tongue,  occupying  nearly  one-half,  and  projecting  con- 
siderably both  above  arid  below  that  organ.  The 
slightest  injury  caused  them  to  bleed  profusely,  and,  in 
some  places,  the  clusters  were  separated  by  deep  clefts, 
which  discharged  a  fetid,  irritating  sanies.  This  disease, 
which  had  resisted  various  plans  of  treatment,  both 
local  and  constitutional,  gradually  yielded  to  perfect 
quiet,  cleanliness,  large  doses  of  hyoscynmus,  which 
were  increased  to  3j.  of  the  extract  daily."— (Mid. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  285.) 

The  same  medicine,  he  says,  he  has  employed  with 
most  uneqtiivocal  good  effect  in  many  cases  of  ragged, 
irritable  ulcers  of  the  tongue. 

The  tongue  is  occasionally  affected  with  a  true  can 
cerous  disease :  one  of  the  most  afflicting  cates  indeed 
which  can  possibly  happen,  as  maybe  conceived,  when 
it  is  known  that,  in  the  advance  J  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  patient  can  hardly  take  his  food,  which  must  be 
conveyed  over  the  tongue  by  some  means  or  another, 
before  it  can  be  swallowed,  while  he  is  obliged  to  write 
whatever  he  wishes  to  say.—  (See  Home's  Proct.  Obi. 
on  Cancer,  p.  112.)  Cancer  of  the  tongue  seems  to  dif- 
fer from  other  carcinomatous  affections  in  frequently 
occurring  in  youngish  subjects.  In  the  course  of  the 
disease,  the  glands  behind  the  jaw  and  in  the  neck  are 
sometimes  affected.  Louis  saw  a  lady,  who  had  an 
ulcerated  cancerous  tubercle  on  the  left  edge  of  the 
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toiigi'*.  The  little  swelling  was  circumscribed  ;  its  size 
did  not  exceed  that  of  a  filbert ;  the  pains  were  lanci- 
nating ;  the  sore  hart  penetrated  deeply ;  and  its  tuber- 
culated  edges  were  affected  with  a  scirrhous  hardness. 
Extirpation  of  the  disease  seemed  to  present  the  only 
chance  of  cure ;  but  the  patient  refused  to  accede  to 
any  thing  but  palliative  plans,  and  she  died  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months. 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  cancer  of  the  tongue, 
is  that  lately  published  by  Mr.  Travers.    The  disease 
he  Bam  "  is  not  a  smooth  and  firm  rounded  tubercle 
such  as  is  often  met  with  in  this  organ,  but  an  irregu- 
lar rugged  knob  in  its  first  stage,  generally  situated  in 
the  anterior  third,  and  midway  between  the  raphe  and 
one  edge.    It  sometimes,  but  seldom,  extends  across 
the"  middle  line,  although  it  often  extends  alongside  of 
it.   The  hardness  is  unyielding,  inelastic,  and  the  rfnj- 
cous  surface  puckered  and  rigid.    It  also  gives  to  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  surgeon  the  sensation  of  so- 
lidity, or  of  its  penetrating  the  entire  muscular  sub- 
stance, being  perceived  equally  on  either  surface. 
Sharp  shoots  of  pain  are  felt  through  the  side  of  the 
affected  organ,  towards  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  eari 
The  disease  tends  to  run  backwards  towards  the  base 
or  posterior  edge.   It  sometimes  acquires  great  bulk 
before  ulceration  lakes  place,  so  as  to  project  the 
tongue  from  the  mouth.    In  this  state  a  female  patient 
of  mine  was  seen  some  time  ago  in  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, in  whom  the  permanent  projection  of  the  dis- 
eased organ,  beyond  the  widely-distended  lips,  was  from 
three  to  four  inches.    Life  was  sustained  for  a  time 
by  nutritive  injections.   The  ulceration  often  extends 
from  the  edge  of  the  tongue  to  the  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  gums,  when  the  elevated  and  distended 
membrane  at  length  gives  way,  and  ulceration  is  rapid. 
I  he  surlace  of  the  ulcer  is  very  uneven,  clean  and 
bright  granulations  appearing  in  parts,  and  in  others 
deep  and  sloughy  hollows.   The  darting  pain  is  very 
acute,    t  only  ( iccasional.  There  is  a  dull  aching  always 
present,  and  as  constant  a  spitting  as  in  deep  saliva- 
tion.  The  irritation  is  such  as  soon  impairs  the  powers 
of  life.   It  happens  to  strong  and  hitherto  healthy  per- 
sons, for  the  most  part  males  from  the  age  of  forty 
onwards.   There  is  generally  an  evening  paroxysm  of 
pain  ;  and  the  nights  arc  much  disturbed  by  the  secre- 
tion accumulating  in  the  throat,  and  excitin«  cough 
Often  the  patient  is  roused  by  a  painful  compression 
•ot  the  tongue  falling  between  the  jaws.   The  leaden 
hue  of  the  countenance,  the  loss  of  flesh,  and  difli- 
culty  of  taking  food,  although  symptoms  of  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disease,  are  observed  long  before 
tne  appetite  or  muscular  powers  fail  in  proportion. 
Frequent  moisture  with  mild  fluids,  as  tepid  milk  and 
water,  or  confectioners'  whey,  is  grateful  to  the  patient 
towards  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease,  occa- 
sional profuse  hemorrhages  take  place  at  shortening 
intervals,  and  alarm  and  weaken  the  patient,  who  ul- 
timately dies  tabid  and  exhausted,  generally  with 
symptoms  of  more  extensive  disease  of  the  mucous 
membrane in  other  parts."— {Trovers,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Irans.  vol.  15,  p.  245.) 

Forestus  makes  mention  of  four  women  who  were 
attacked  with  cancer  of  their  tongues,  and  died  from 
tne  ravages  of  the  disease  and  hemorrhage.  Jn  the 
writings  of  Hildanus,  there  is  a  description  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  a  cancerous  tubercle  on  a  young 
man  s  tongue,  whose  breath  was  intolerably  fetid,  and 
who  died  in  the  most  excruciating  pain.  The  same 
autnor  informs  us  of  another  case,  exhibiting  the  good 
3Jf,Kedat,ve  rem«>ies  in  palliating  a  cancerous 
Jlcer  of  he  tongue,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  an 
opposite  line  of  conduct.  ' 

llf.iJ »"  'ts  diameter,  than  to  remove  a  cancerous 
ulceration  situated  at  one  of  its  edges  <  , 

In  both  cases  there  is  a  good  deal  of  .difficulty  in 
fixing  the  part.  For  this  purpose,  Louis  recommended 
the  employment  of  forceps,  with  blades  terminating 
n^n0/?15?  eJttrem',ies-  this  instrunTent  hi 

part  of  the  tongue  about  to  be  amputated  can  be  kent 
from  slipping  away.  ,«"uc«epi 

When  any  part  of  the  tongue  is  to  be  amputated 
authors  very  properly  recommend  the  chief  vessels  to 
be  tied  if  possible;  but  when  this  cannot  be  accom 
phshed,  they  advise  the  employment  oC  astringent 
gargles,  such  as  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  distilled 
vinegar  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid.   When  these  me- 
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thods  fail,  the  continental  surgeons  recommend  the 
actual  cautery  as  the  only  resource.  When  only  a 
piece  of  the  tongue  is  cut  out,  in  the  shape  of  the  letter 
V,  the  best  mode  of  stopping  the  bleeding  is  to  brine 
the  tides  of  the  incision  together  with  a  suture-  by 
which  means,  the  deformity  will  also  be  lessened  and 
the  union  expedited,  as  is  exemplified  in  a  case  re 
corded  by  Langenbeck.— (JVeue  ~ Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  489.) 
Rather  than  suffer  a  patient  to  die  of  hemorrhage,  if 
the  cautery  and  other  means  fail,  the  lingual  artery 
should  be  taken  up  where  it  passes  over  the  comu  of 
the  os  hyoides.  Diseased  portions  of  the  tongue  admit 
of  removal  with  the  ligature.— (La  Motte,  Chirurgie, 
obs.  208;  Godart,  in  Journ.  de  Med.  t.  13,  p.  66;  Sir 
E.  Home,  Tract.  Obs.  on  Cancer,  p.  207 ;  Inglis,  in 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  1803,  JVo.  1,  p.  34.) 
Sir  E.  Home  generally  passed  a  double  ligature  through 
the  centre  of  the  tongue  behind  the  diseased  portion, 
and  then  tied  the  threads  tightly  over  each  half  of  the 
organ,  so  as  to  make  all  the  part  in  front  of  the  con- 
striction slough  away. 

Mr.  Travel  s  is  of  opinion,  that  cancer  of  the  tongue  11 
only  admits  of  palliative  treatment.  He  has  seen  but 
one  case  in  which  the  ligature  or  knife  had  been  em- 
ployed, and  in  which  he  did  not  witness  or  hear  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease  before  a  twelvemonth  had 
elapsed.  Excision  he  sets  down  as  hardly  safe,  when 
practicable  through  the  sound  parts.  The  actual  cau- 
tery and  the  lunar  caustic,  he  says,  decidedlv  aggra- 
vate  the  malady.  All  stimulant  applications]!  myrrh, 
alum,  zinc,  copper,  and  even  borax,  he  has  found  to 
increase  the  pain  and  .mischief.  The  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  alkaline  carbonates,  according  to  his  expe- 
rience, are  useless.  A  wash  made  of  two  oz.  of  lime- 
water,  and  half  a  drachm  of  calomel,  suspended  in  it 
by  means  of  mucilage,  he  deems  the  best  application 
Opium,  locally  applied,  he  says,  rarely  has  an  ano- 
dyne effect ;  and  he  represents  the  disease  as  not  being 
permanently  influenced  either  by  mercury,  steel,  arse- 
nic, iodine,  prussic  acid;  bark,  or  any  other  medicine 
—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  15,  p.241.) 

However,  very  malignant  ulcers  on  the  tongue  have 
sometimes  been  cured  without  the  removal  of  the 
part.    Safes  of  this  description  are  reported  to  have 
yielded  to  the  repeated  application  of  leeches  under 
the  tongue,  after  a  vast  number  of  other  remedies  had 
been  tried  in  vain.    In' the  Encyclopedic  Methodique, 
art.  Langue,  there  is  an  account  of  a  very  alarming 
affection  of  the  tongue  (reputed  to  be  cancerous; 
though  this  may  be  doubted),  which  got  completely 
well  under  a  very  simple  plan  of  treatment.  A  woman, 
thirty -five  years  of  age,  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases 
and  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  complained,  for  seven  or 
eight  months,  of  little  swellings,  accompanied  with 
heat  and  pain,  which  made  their  appearance  on  the 
edge  and  towards  the  apex  of  the  tongue.   At  length 
the  part  affected  began  to  swell,  grow  hard,  and  cause 
lancinating  pains.   Its  surface  became  irregular  and 
rough ;  and  all  the  side  of  the  tongue  was  considerably 
swelled.   The  patient  could  not  put  her  tongue  out  of 
her  mouth,  nor  swallow  any  thing  except  liquids  •  and 
her  breath  was  intolerably  fetid.   Various  sedative 
remedies  had  been  employed  without  success.  Cicuta 
had  been  used  as  a  topical  application ;  it  had  been 
exhibited  internally  in  large  doses;  the  patient  had 
taken,  for  a  long  while,  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury : 
but  nothing  proved  of  any  avail.    At  length,  the  pa 
tient  was  sor  tired  of  trying  the  effect  of  medicines  and 
applications,  that  she  gave  them  up  entiiely ;  and  con- 
tented herself  with  trying  the  experiment-of  keeping 
some  honey  continually  in  her  mouth.   As  this  method 
seemed  to  give  her  some  ease,  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  persist  in  it,  and  in  this  way  the  pains  were  gra- 
dually appeased;  the  swelling  was  diminished,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months  she  was  quite  well, 
except  that  an  indurated  cicatrix  remained  on  the  part 
affected,  and  considerably  obstructed  the  extension  of 
the  tongue  on  that  side. 

On  this  case,  however,  it  might  be  remarked,  that 
the  retardation  of  the  cure  seems  also  ascribable  to  the 
injury  of  the  health  produced  by  the  hemlock,  mercury, 
Sec. ;  and  that  the  amendment,  following  their  discon- 
tinuance, might  rather  have  arisen  from  the  conse- 
quent improvement  of  the  patient's  health  than  from 
any  effect  of  the  honey. 

Some  inveterate  diseases  of  the  tongue  may  be 
cured  by  hemlock.   In  the  work  last  cited  is  mentioned 
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an  instance  of  a  very  unhealthy-looking  ulcer  near 
the  apex  of  the  tongue,  attended  with  a  considerable 
thickening  of  the  part,  and  of  sonic  duration,  winch 
was  cured  by  giving  large  doses  of  cicuta.  But  ot  all 
the  medicines  which  have  the  greatest  reputation  tor 
their  beneficial  effects  upon  malignant  ulcers  of  the  lip 
and  tongue,  none  perhaps  is  deserving  of  so  much 
confidence  as  arsenic— (See  C.  Lane's  case  of  "t-con- 
dilioned  Ulcer  of  the  Tongue,  successfully  treated  by 
.Irsenic;  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  201.)  Mr. 
Earle's  report  of  the  favourable  effects  of  hyoscyamus, 
I  have  already  noticed:  he  speaks  also  in  praise  of  the 
pulp  of  carrots  retained  on  the  ulcer,  and  frequently 
changed. — ( Op.  cit.  vol.  12,  p.  286.) 

However,  notwithstanding  many  facts  of  this  kind 
on  record,  medicines  should  not  be  tried  too  long,  that 
is  to  say,  so  as  to  let  the  disease  attain  a  condition  in 
which  it  will  no  longer  admit  of  being  cut  away. 
When  the  disease  makes  progress,  the  knife  should  be 
employed  before  it  is  too  late.  , 

The  whole  of  the  tongue  sometimes  inflames,  and 
becomes  considerably  enlarged,  either  spontaneously 
and  without  any  apparent  cause,  or  in  consequence  ot 
some  other  disease ;  or  else  from  some  particular  irri- 
tation, such  as  that  of  mercury  or  some  poisonous 
substance.  Slegel,  who  was  at  Paris  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  saw  a  patient  in  a  salivation, 
whose  tongue  became  so  enormously  enlarged  that  the 
mouth  could  not  contain  it.  Pimprenelle,  an  eminent 
surgeon  of  that  time,  was  sent  for,  and,  finding  that  all 
trials  to  relieve  the  affection  were  in  vain,  amputated 
one-half  of  the  tongue  with  the  view  of  preventing 
its  mortification.  After  the  wound  had  healed,  it  is 
said  the  patient  could  articulate  very  well.  Louis, 
from  whom  this  fact  is  quoted,  justly  remarks,  that  the 
measure  resorted  to  by  Pimprenelle  was  an  exceedingly 
violent  one;  for  he  has  often  seen  urgent  symptoms 
occasioned,  during  a  salivation,  by  a  rapid  and  enor- 
mous swelling  of  the  tongue,  very  quickly  yield  to 
bleedings,  purgative  clysters,  change  of  air,  and  leaving 
off  mercury.  Two  or  three  facts  confirming  this 
statement  have  fallen  under  my  own  notice. 

Trincavellius  mentions  two  women  who  had  con 
siderable  enlargements  of  their  tongues.  One  of  these 
patients,  who  was  young,  had  been  rubbed  with  mer- 
curial ointment  on  her  head;  and  in  the  other,  who 
was  about  fifty  years  old,  the  complaint  arose  from  the 
small-pox.  The  excessive  swelling  of  the  tongue,  in 
both  these  instances,  terminated  in  resolution.  An- 
other case  of  ulceration,  enlargement,  and  protrusion 
of  the  tongue  is  recorded  by  Paletta,  who  recom- 
mended the  reduction  of  the  part  into  the  mouth 
keeping  the  jaw  closed  with  a  bandage,  and  the  f  re 
quent  use  of  vinegar  and  alum  gargles.  The  result  is 
not  stated— (See  Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  JVo.  19, 
P-  457.)  ..         •       ,.  . 

When  the  urgency  is  such,  that  an  immediate  dimi- 
nution of  the  swelling  becomes  necessary  for  the  re- 
Jief  of  the  symptoms,  the  plan  of  making  one  or  two 
deep  incisions  along  the  tongue  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. See  the  cases  inserted  by  De  la  Malle,  in  the 
5th  vol.  4to.  of  the  Mem.  de  VJicad.  de  Chirurgie,  and 
some  others,  related  by  Louis  in  the  paper  above  cited. 

A  man,  recovering  from  a  bad  fever,  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  a  pain  in  his  tongue,  followed  by  a 
swelling  equally  large  and  rapid  in  its  formation.  In 
less  than  five  hours  the  part  became  thrice  as  large  as 
it  is  in  its  natural  state ;  and  in  this  space  of  time  De 
la  Malle  who  had  been  consulted,  bled  the  patient 
successively  in  his  arm,  neck,  and  foot.  The  man  felt 
very  acute  pain,  his  skin  was  excessively  hot,  his  face 
was  swelled,  his  pulse  was  hard  and  contracted,  and 
his  look  wild.  He  could  hardly  breathe:  the  tongue 
filled  all  the  cavitv  of  the  mouth,  and  protruded  be- 
tween the  lips.  In  this  very  urgent  case,  the  mouth 
was  kept  a  little  more  open  than  the  swelling  of  the 
tongue  actually  caused  it  to  be,  and  three  parallel  in- 
cisions were  made  along  this  organ;  one  along  its 
middle  and  the  other  two  between  the  one  in  the  cen 
tre  anrl  the  edges  of  the  part  affected.  The  cuts  ex 
tended  through  two-thirds  of  the  preternatural  swell 
ing,  and  had  all  the  good  effect  whicli  could  possibly 
be  desired.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  hemorrhage, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  tongue  subsided  so  much, 
that  an  hour  after  the  operation  the  patient  was  able 
to  speak.  The  next  day,  the  incisions  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  only  superficial  scarifications,  and  the 
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tongue  was  in  its  natural  slate.  In  short,  the  incUlons 
healed  in  a  few  days,  with  the  use  of  a  simple  gargle. 

De  la  Malle  quotes  several  other  cases,  all  of  which 
exhibit  the  success  which  he  met  with  from  this  prac- 
tice in  oilier  similar  cases.  He  quotes  also  the  testi- 
mony of  authors  antecedent  to  him,  who  have  recom- 
mended the  method ;  and,  in  particular,  he  cites  Job  I 
Meckren,  who  adopted  this  practice  in  a  case  where 
the  tongue,  together  with  the  tonsils  and  palate,  be- 
came spontaneously  affected  with  a  sudden  and  dan- 
gerous degree  of  swelling.  This  treatment  is  found  to 
answer  by  modern  practitioners.— (See  Journ.  Uni 
versel,  be.  June,  1823.) 

From  the  preceding  observations,  it  may  he  con- 
cluded, that  making  incisions  in  the  tongue  would 
have  saved  numerous  patients,  who  have  been  suffo- 
cated in  consequence  of  enormous  enlargements  of 
this  organ.   In  the  small-pox,  the  tongue  sometimes 
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becomes  immensely  swelled  ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that,  in  many  instances,  the  employment  of  the 
above  method  would  have  afforded  greal  n  in  i  [o  pa 
tients  whom  the  disease  has  been  known  to  have  en- 
tirely bereaved' of  the  power  of  swallowing.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  after  the  loss  of  very  considerable 
portions,  or  even  what  may  be  called  the  whole  tongue, 
patients  often  recover  the  power  of  speech,  mastication, 
and  definition. — (Louis,  in  Mem.de  VAeai.de  Chir. 
t.  5  •  also,  J.  Rowland,  Jlglossostomographie,  on  Di- 
scretion d'nne  Bouche  sans  Lang ue, laquelle  park,  et 
fait  naturellement  toutes  ses  autres  Functions,  limo. 
Saumur,  1630.  Louis  surlcs  Maladies  de  laLomgue, 
Memoires  de  VJicad.  de  Chir.  t.5:  also,  the  Memoir  of 
De  la  Malle  in  the  same  volume.  Encyclopedic  Mi- 
thodique,  partie  Chir.  art.  Langne.  Sir  Everari 
Home's  Pract.  Obs.  on  Cancer,  Boo.  Lend.  1805.  Lan- 
genbeck,  JVeue  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  487,  8u».  Hanover,  1820. 
C.  Lane  and  H.  Earle,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vols.  8 
and  12.    B.  Travcrs,  op.  cit.  vol.  15.) 

TONSILS.  The  tonsils,  like  all  other  parts  at  the 
back  of  the  mouth,  are  subject  to  different  kinds  of 
swelling  which  vary  as  much  in  their  nature  as  their 
consequences.  Some  are  rapid  in  their  progress,  and 
these  are  frequently  observed  to  affect  persons  of  what 
is  termed  a  sanguineous  temperament.  They  are  also 
prone  to  attack  young  people,  and  such  as  labour  hard, 
and  they  have  all  the  essential  characters  of  lnflam- 

""bther  swellings  of  the  tonsils  are  slower  in  their 
progress,  occur  in  damp  cold  weather,  and  in  indolent 
and  what  the  old  physicians  used  to  call  phlegmatic 
constitutions.     •    *  ■  ... 

Lastly,  another  kind  of  enlargement  of  the  tonsils, 
which  is  usually  contagious,  readily  Mb  mio  a  slouch- 
ing, gangrenous  state,  sometimes  extends  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  too  often  proves  fatal.  B«nce,  the 
varioul  species  of  angina  tave  been  named  by  some 
writers  inflammatory,  catarrhal,  and  gangrenous.  1  ne 
first  two  kinds  frequently  terminate  in  resolution;  but 
sometimes  the  affected  tonsils  afterward  assume  a 
scirrhous  hardness,  and  obstruct  respiration  and  deglu- 
tition, so  that  it  becomes  indispensably  necessary  either 
to  extirpate  them  with  the  ligature  or  knile. 

The  cutting  away  of  enlarged  tonsils  was  performed 
by  the  ancients  in  different  ways.  Sometimes,  with 
their  fingers,  they  tore  the  membrane  cover ing 'tor 
tonsil,  and  then  pulled  this  part  out  of  th  ' 
which  it  occupies  between  the  pillars  of  t  he. velum 
pendulum  palati.  In  other  instances,  in  win tney 
experienced  too  much  resistance,  they  seized  he  di» 
eased  tonsil  with  a  kind  of  hook,  and  then  cut  it  aw«i 
with  a  bistoury,  whicli  Paulus  jEgmeta  informs  u«, 
was  concave  on  the  side  towards  the  tongue. 

The  moderns,  who  for  a  long  while  were  timid  hi 
the  employment  of  both  these  methods,  adopted  pwin 
of  a  more  cruel  description.   The  actual  ««WJ!| 
proposed,  and  some  partial  success  which  fol  owetr i » 
use  at  once  established  its  reputation.   ^a,'8l'c*, ' 
afterward  employed  instead  of  actual  fire  ;  but  tne  in 
convenience  of  not  being  able  to  limit  their  action,  ana 
the  hazard  of  their  falling  down'  the  (Esophagus,  soon 
caused  them  to  be  relinquished  by  all  rational  prat, 
titioners.   Then  the  operation  of  cutting  IW" 
tonsils  was  revived  ;  and  it  was  performed,  somcun  i 
in  the  manner  of  the  old  surgeons,  sometimes  vm 
various  kinds  of  curved  scissors  or  knives.  lnH™"", 
the  simple  tenaculum,  used  by  the  ancients,  a  sou  «> 
double  one  came  into  fashion; 
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Bicliat  describes  tlie  following  as  once  the  common 
plan :  the  surgeon  is  to  open  the  mouth  very  wide,  and 
depress  the  tongue  with  any  flat  instrument,  which  is 
to  be  held  by  an  assistant.  The  operator  is  then  to 
take  hold  of  the  diseased  tonsil  with  a  tenaculum ;  and 
with  a  common  scalpel,  having  Hie  back  half  of  its 
\lade  covered  with  rag,  he  now  removes  as  much  of 
Ihe  tonsil'  as  ought  to  be  taken  away.  In  common 
cases,  it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  cut  on  a  level  with  the 
pillars  of  the  Velum  pendulum  palati.  Any  other  por- 
tion, needing  removal,  should  next  be  taken  away. 
The  operation  being  finished,  the  patient  is  frequently 
to  wash  his  mouth  with  proper  gargles. 

The  preceding  method  was  long  adopted  by  Desault. 
However,  one  objection  is  urged  against  it,  viz.  that 
when  the  end  of  the  knife  fe  conveyed  far  into  the 
mouth  it  may  do  mischief,  not  (as  has  been  alleged)  to 
the  internal  carotid  artery,  the  backward  situation  of 
which  completely  keeps  it  out  of  all  danger  of  being 
wounded,  but  to  the  membranous  covering  of  the 
palate  in  a  place  not  corresponding  to  the  tonsils.  De- 
sault thougln  tliis  objection  was  the  more  forcible,  as 
when  the  hook  is  introUuced  into  the  tonsil,  the  danger 
of  the  above  mischief  is  considerably  increased  by  a 
general  spasm,  which  seems  to  affect  every  part  of  the 
mouth.  Hence,  this  eminent  surgeon  used  to  employ, 
for  the  removal  of  diseased  tonsils,  an  instrument 
which  was  first  invented  for  dividing  cysts  of  the 
bladder.  It  consisted  of  a  sharp-edged  blade  which 
was  included  in  a  silver  sheath.  The  latter  had  at  its 
extremity  a  kind  of  notch,  in  which  the  gland  about  to 
be  extirpated  was  received.  The  rest  of  the  instru- 
ments were  similar  to  those  commonly  used.  Desault 
proceeded  as  follows: 

1.  The  patienl  being  seated  on  a  high  chair,  with  his 
head  supported  on  an  assistant's  breast,  he  is  to  open 
his  mouth  very  wide,  and  the  lower  jaw  is  to  be  kept 
thus  depressed  by  some  solid  body  plaeed  between  the 
teeth,  and  held  there  by  an  assistant. 

2.  The  tongue  is  to  be  kept  down  with  a  broad 
spatula. 

3.  The  surgeon  is  next  to  take  hold  pf  the  tonsil 
with  a  double  hook,  with  which  he  is  to  raise  and  draw 
it  a  little  towards  him.  He  is  then  to  take  the  above 
cystotome  and  put  the  tonsil  in  the  notch,  on  a  level 
with  the  place  where  the  incision  is  intended  to  be 
made. 

4.  When  the  portion  which  is  to  be  cut  off  is  encased 
in  the  notch,  the  operator  is  to  draw  the  part  towards 
buB  so  as  to  stretch  it,  and  press  the  instrument  against 
it  Iron,  below  upwards.  The  blade  being  next  pushed 
across  tlie  notch,  the  necessary  section  is  accomplished 
When, the  division  is  not  complete,  which  is  particu- 
larly liable  to  happen  when  the  diseased  gland  is  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  the  blade  is  to  be  drawn  back,  and 
he  section  completed  by  applying  the  instrument  to 
the  wound  which  it  has  already  made.  Sometimes 
even  a  third  application  may  possibly  become  r  e  q  u  sTe§ 

5.  I  he  patient  is  to  be  directed  to  wash  his  mouth 
"  ha,  states,  that  tins  plan  of  operating,  adorned "by 

Desault,  is  as  simple  and  easy  as  the  method  iSa*  I 
lated,  with  the  advantage  of  being  safer.  Such  s  the 
'  -'"smiction  of  the  blade  of  the  instrument,  that  when 
it  slides  across  the  notch  it  presses  against,  and  steadily 
fixes  the  parts  which  are  to  be  divfded,  an  advantage 
which  neither  the  knife  nor  scissors  have,  under  the 
action  of  which  the  parts  are  quite  moveable.  Hence 
there  is  difficulty  in  cutting  them.    When  the  S 

difficuh°i  £\ ~e".tA°m  above  downwat    '  is 
d.mcu  t  it  is  better  to  withdraw  it;  and  after  tufnirfe 
the  notch  ,„  the  opposite  direction/pass  it  from  beiow 
upwards.   In  general,  however,  the  first  of These  me 
hods  i   preferable,  because  the  gland,  when  half  cut 
through,  cannot  now  fall  back  and  obstruct  the  rima 
glollidis,  so  as  to  bring  on  danger  of  a  sudden  luffocl 
Hon;  a  circumstance  which  Wispmnn  L  «  ° 
saw  happen.    With  the  view  oVp  ev^n Sin" 
rence,  Louis  recommended  the  common  scaCl  if,  hi 
used,  with  its  edge  directed  upwards  as       hi  / 
vised  for  the  above  instrument !    whfcl  laut "  ™ 
trivapce,  however,  being,  according  to  BhshniWnmw 
more  easy  and  safe,  merits  the  preference  Si' 
the  advantage  of  fixing  the  soft  parts  which  a£  o  L 
cut,  it  has  that  of  not  contusing  hem,  like  nosf  «?h~ 
instrument,  of  this  nature,  as,  for  instance™"  ssms 
and  the  oblique  disposition  of  its  blade  enables  it  in 
divide  parts  in  tlie  manner  of  a  saw.  18 
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This  invention,  as  Bichat  allows,  is  certainly  in- 
creasing the  number  of  surgical  instruments;  a  thing 
Which  all  the  best  Modern  surgeons  endeavour  tf 
avoid.   But  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  this  instrument 
is  not  exclusively  applicable  to  any  particular  opera- 
tion.   It  may  be  employed  lor  cutting  away  the  tonsils 
and  uvula;  dividing  membranous  frama  in  the  rectum 
vagina,  and  bladder ;  amputating  fumrous  excrescences' 
polyp!  of  the  nose  (if  this  mode  of  extirpating  them' 
were  preferred),  and  various  tumours  in  general, 
which  are  deeply  situated  in  different  cavities  of  the 
body,  where  instruments  introduced  unguardedly  might 
injure  parts  which  should  be  avoided,  or  where  the 
base  of  the  tumour  should  be  steadily  fixed,  when  its 
division  is  to  be  accomplished.   The  latter  object  can- 
not safely  be  effected  by  scissors.   When  the  base  of 
the  tumour  is  too  large  to  be  received  in  the  notch,  one 
part  is  first  to  be  divided,  and  then  another,  till  its 
whole  thickness  is  cut  through. 

In  England,  when  a  diseased  tonsil  is  to  be  cut 
away,  surgeons  generally  prefer  a  common  scalpel. 

As  a  general  practice,  I  consider  that  the  excision 
ot  an  enlarged  tonsil  is  a  better  practice  than  the  ex 
tupation  of  it  with  a  ligature,  which  also  sometimes 
answers  very  well,  and,  perhaps,  in  children  and  timid* 
patients,  may  merit  the  preference.  The  chief  objec- 
tions to  the  ligature  are,  that  its  operation  is  rather 
tedious,  sometimes  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  irrita- 
tion, and  on  the  whole  at  least  as  painful  as  the  knife. 

Moscati  having  once  adopted  this  plan,  very  severe 
pap  and  inflammation  ensued:  the  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing and  breathing  compelled  him  to  amputate  the 
tdmour  at  the  place  where  the  ligature  was  applied, 
and  all  the  bad  symptoms  immediately  ceased.  Be- 
sides, when  the  ligature  is  used,  there  is  no  oozing  of 
blood  from  the  vessels,  a  circumstance  which  tends  so 
much  to  diminish  the  inflammation.  The  base  of  the 
swelling  is  also  sometimes  broader  than  its  upper  part 
and  does  not  admit  of  being  properly  surrounded  with 
a  ligature.  And  when  it  has  a  narrow  base,  it  can 
then  be  so  easily  removed  with  a  scalpel,  or  with  De- 
sault s  instrument,  and  with  so  little  pain,  that  one  of 
the  last  modes  is  generally  preferable. 

The  ligature,  however,  has  had  its  advocates. 
Hetster  recommends  it  in  certain  cases ;  Sharp  praisTs 
it;  and  others  approve  its  use;  while  the  plans  of  ern- 

r,ytI»gA-ha VCf  been  as  various  as  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  different  partisans  of  the  practice.  Some  make 
use  of  Levret's  double  cannula,  which  is  furn  shed 
with  a  silver  wire  noose,  in  which  the  tumour  is  to  be 
engaged.  By  twisting  the  instrument,  the  d  s« 
part  becomes  constricted.    Some,  after  putting  the 

hn°feAfhaf),ga^re  over  a  kind  of  tenaculami  take 
hold  of  the  tonsil,  push  the  ligature  over  the  entered 
gland,  which  they  tie,  without  having  any  meansSof 
increasing  the  constriction  afterward.  Otfien  emnlov 
Belloque's  instrument  for  putting  the  ligature  ov«  be 
tonsil.  Sir  A. Cooper,  who  prefers  the Vgatu.Tto  ex- 
cision.g.vesto  an  eye-probe  the  requisite^  curve  a„d 
hen  passes  the  ligature  with  it  behind  the  enfareed 


made  with  tonsil-irons  Vth  fc^are 
enough  for  the  purpose.  1  l0D£ 

r,u  !,?ult  e,npIoy,ed  an  instrument  which  the  French 
call  unserre-nmud,  which  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than 

one  egnd  inrr^,M°Und  P>e^  of  silver>  terminating  a" 

"nVofg^ve'orVo,"!,  °r        Bnd  *  th6  °ther  8 

head^!eldPWknnaS  S6ated  ona  hi8h  ehafrwith  his 
neaa  new  back  on  an  assistant's  breast:  Jifs  mom* 

A^rll^l^  »■  depressed  a"d  the 

9 f  Th„  °      taken  hold  of  witn  a  double  hook. 
tnt  „h  Elf80"  t00$ the  ser™-n<eud,  in  which  a  liga- 
nnh  J  VaSSed'  so  as  t0  form  a  noose.  The 

noose  was  put  over  the  handle  of  the  hook,  which, 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  an  assistant,  and  the 
noose  then  pushed  over  the  tonsil,  so  as  to  embrace  it 
completely.  ' 

3.  The  surgeon  now  drew  the  ligature  strongly  to- 
wards him,  and  pushed  forward  the  serre-naud,  so  as 
to  produce  the  requisite  constriction  of  the  tumour. 
In  general  the  ligature  was  not  made  very  tight  the 
first  day. 

4.  When  the  necessary  constriction  had  been  -made, 
the  double  hook  was  withdrawn,  and  the  ligature 
twisted  round  the  notch  at  the  outward  end  of  the  to 
strument. 
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5.  The  next  day  the  gland  became  unusually  large, 
in  consequence  of  the  impediment  to  the  return  of  the 
venous  blood.  The  ligature  was  unfastened  from  the 
notched  end  of  the  instrument,  and  drawn  more  out, 
so  as  to  increase  the  constriction,  after  which  it  was 
again  twisted  round  the  notch.  This  plan  was  followed 
up  till  the  tumour  was  detached,  which  usually  hap- 
pened on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

The  late  Mr.  Chevalier  described  a  particular  mode 
of  passing  and  securing  the  ligature.  He  passed  a  nat 
spear-pointed  hook  behind  the  diseased  tonsil,  and  us 
point  was  then  pushed  forwards  so  as  to  perforate  it 
through  the  middle  of  its  base.  The  needle  was  then 
withdrawn,  an  eye-probe  very  much  curVefl,  and 
armed  with  a  long  double  ligature  was  then  read  y 
passed  through  the  perforation  and  brought  out  at  the 
mouth,  the  ligature  divided,  and  one  portion  tied  round 
the  upper  hilf  of  the  tonsil  and  the  other  round  the 
lower  "  A  single  knot  being  first  made  upon  oris  end 
of  the  thread,  the  end  so  knotted  is  to  be  brought  tor- 
wards  upon  the  other,  and  to  make  a  single  noose  upon 
itself  including  the  other,  and  to  be  drawn  tight  upon 
it  close  to  the  first  knot.  The  free  end  of  the  thread  is 
then  to  be  passed"  through  a  ring  at  the  end  of  aft  in; 
etrument  for  the  purpose,  and  «  being  then  held  firm,  and 
the  ring  pushed  forwards  upon  the  knot,  the  loop  now 
formed  may  be  readily  tightened,  so  as  completely  to 
strangulate  the  diseased  part ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
it  may  be  tightened  from  day  to  day,  till  the  part  is 
entirely  detached."-(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  vol.  3, 
p.  80,  &c.)    The  subject  is  more  intelligible  with  the 

^Sometimes,  in  angina,  the  tonsils  are  suddenly  at 
tacked  with  such  a  degree  of  swelling,  that  respira- 
tion is  dangerously  obstructed.  This  case  is  analogous 
to  the  occasional  enormous  inflammatory  swelling  ot 
the  tongue,  and  if  it  resist  venesection  and  leeches, 
the  most  prompt  mode  of  relief  is  that  ot  making  se- 
veral deep  scarifications  with  a  knife  in  the  part.  Many 
examples  confirming  the  good  effects  of  this  practice 
have  been  seen  by  Langenbeck.— (See  JV«te  Bibl.  b. 
2  p  492 

'  [In  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  of  Philadel- 
phia, No.  1,  Dr.  Physick  has  given  a  description  of  a 
method  of  removing  enlarged  tonsils  by  a  double  can- 
nula and  iron  wire.  This'  method  has  been  so  long 
before  the  profession,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
it  here,  especially  as  removing  them  by  the  knife  is 
now  generally  preferred.  The  same  distinguished  sur- 
geon has  constructed  an  instrument  for  excision  of  the 
tonsils,  which  he  now  prefers  to  the  ligature.  It  is 
composed  of  two  steel  pieces,  attached  to  one  end  of 
each  is  a  steel  ring ;  between  the  two  is  a  lancet- 
shaped  blade  moveable  on  two  screws  which  connect 
the  pieces.  The  tonsil  is  fixed  in  the  nngs,  and  the 
blade  thrust  forwards  by  pressing  with  the  thumb  on  a 
button  at  the  extremity  of  the  handle,  when  it  will  be 
divided.  In  the  American  Medical  Recorder  for  1828, 
Dr  Matthews,  of  Philadelphia,  has  described  another 
instrument  for  the  same  purpose.  Professor  Stevens 
of  New-York,  has  described  in  the  N.  Y.  Med.  and 
Phvs  Journal  for  1828,  an  instrument  for  the  removal 
of  the  tonsils  by  a  wire  ligature,  which  is  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  Dr.  Physick,  when  this  method  is 
adopted  instead  of  the  knife.  Dr.  Cox,  of  New-York, 
has  also  proposed  a  method  of  excising  the  tonsils, 
which  seems  to  be  superior  to  either  of  the  numerous 
nrocesses  which  have  been  published  by  way  of  im- 
nrovements  in  this  operation.  A  description  of  his 
instrument  may  be  found  in  the  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys. 
Journal  for  1829.— Reese.] 

TOPHUS.  A  swelling  which  particularly  affects  a 
feone  or  the  periosteum.  See  JVWe. 

"  n.   ,»->^t  7         /From  torgueo,  to  twist ;  and 
A  0R \ha  nwk\°'  The  wry-neCk.   See'  Wryneck. 

^S^ttontoTTET     (French,  from  tourner,  to  turn.) 

TOURNiauta-  ^        flow  of  blood  int0  a 

An  instrument  for  rtoppi  £  ^  ^  formed) 
B^SSSSW  checking  hemorrhagehas 


The  old  made  such  a  degree  of  con 

band,  with  « ™* ^uile  stopped.  They 

striction,  that  the  ™*™^™{  tqhe  band  was  advar* 

^XtTain  and  contusion,  however,  which 
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such  a  tourniquet  occasioned,  being  frequently  ftl. 
lowed  by  abscesses,  and  even  by  mortification,  mr 
eeons  found  it  necessary  to  devise  some  other  method 
for  checking  hemorrhage.  The  application  of  the  cir 
cular  band  was  first  improved,  so  that  it  caused  leu 
pain  and  less  mischief  to  the  skin.  The  limb  wu  aUr- 
rounded  with  a  very  thick  compress,  over  which  tie 
band  was  placed.  Two  small  sticks  were  next  put 
under  the  band;  one  on!  the  inside,  the  other  on  the 
outside  of  the  limb  ;  and  they  were  twisted  till  the  band 
was  rendered  sufficiently  tight.  It  is  in  this  manner, 
says  Dioriis,  in  his  Traite  d*  Operations,  that  carriers 
tighten  the  cords  which  fasten  the  bales  of  goodi  In 
their  carts.  A  French  surgeon  named  Morel,  is  said 
to  have  made  this  first  improvement  in  the  apptieation 
of  tourniquets. 

J.  L.  Petit,  in  1718,  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  a  tourniquet  of  his  own  invention,  which 
was  much  more  perfect,  though  certainly  very  complex, 
when  compared  with  that  which  is  used  by  the  best 
modern  practitioners ;  hut  still  it  is  the  original  of  the 
latter,  and  both  are  constructed  on  the  same  principles. 
All  the  pieces  of  modern  tourniquets  are  connected 
together ;  and,  instead  of  two  pieces  of  wood  used  by 
Petit,  there  is  a  brass  bridge  which  is  capable  of  being 
elevated  or  depressed,  by  means  of  a  screw  made  of 
the  same  metal.  Over  this  bridge  a  very  strong  band 
proceeds,  and  by  passing  under  two  little  rollers  at 
each  end  of  the  bridge,  it  always  remains  connected 
with  the  instrument.  A  convex  firm  pad  is  sewed  to 
the  band  and  put  immediately  over  the  artery  where 
the  instrument  is  applied.  There  are  no  cushions  for 
the  opposite  side  of  the  limb  under  the  screw;  but  a 
thick  piece  of  leather,  through  which  the  band  pro- 
ceeds in  two  places,  is  always  situated  under  the  lower 
surface  of  the  brass,  and  serves  to  prevent  any  bad 
effects  of  its  pressure.  It  is  usual  also  for  the  surgeon 
to  fold  some  rag  and  to  put  it  in  this  situalion,  at 
the  time  of  applying  the  instrument.— (See  Hemor- 
rhage.) ' 

The  following  are  the  advantages  of  the  modern 
tourniquet,  formed  on  the  principles  of  that  first  in- 
vented by  Petit :  1.  It  compresses  the  lateral  paru 
of  the  limb  less  than  the  tourniquet  previously  in  use. 
2.  It  requires  the  aid  of  no  assistant  either1  to  hold, 
tighten,  or  loosen  it.  3.  The  operator  is  able  of  him- 
self to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  artery,  by  means 
of  the  screw.  4.  When  there  is  any  danger  of  he- 
morrhage after  an  operation,  it  may  be  left  on  (he 
limb,  and  in  case  of  bleeding,  the  patient,  if  no  one  bit 
at  hand,  can  tighten  the  instrument  himself  as  much 
as  is  necessary.  5.  Its  constriction  produces  less  danger 
of  mortification,  because  it  does  not  altogether  stop  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  collateral  arteries.  I  he  lit 
terruption  of  the  circulation  in  parts  of  the  body  Dy 
the  tourniquet,  has  been  tried  as  a  means  of  relieving 
diseases.— (See  O.  Kellie,  Obs.  on  the  Medical  LJ- 
fects  of  Compression  by  the  Tourniquet,  Hdo.  iMinc 
1797  ) 

[Dr.  Moore,  of  Massachusetts,  has  described,  in  the 
New-England  Journal,  a  tourniquet  of  his  invention, 
which  is  very  generally  adopted  by  those  surgeons  in 
this  country  who  have  not  laid  aside  the  useot  w 
instrument  in  their  amputations.  Many  of  the mm 
distinguished  American  surgeons  dispense  witn  ine 
tourniquet  altogether,  preferring  to  rely  "Pon.00/"^6*; 
sion  made  on  the  principal  artery  of  the  imin  dj ■  » 
competent  assistant.  It  is  certain  that  much  less  ne 
morrhage  attends  an  amputation  than  when  ™y™<™' 
fication  of  this  instrument  is  used,  and  !n  very  many 
cases  the  success  of  the  operation  is  overthrown  oy 
the  loss  of  blood.  .»,i,»J». 

That  the  use  of  the  tourniquet  does  increase  in  ne 
morrhage  will  be  apparent  to  any  who  ever  ope  »ie 
without  one,  and  although  the  bleeding  is 
the  portion  of  the  limb  amputated,  yet  the  deDiniy  in 
duced  is  not  the  less  on  this  account.    On  the  nrsi  ap- 
plication of  this  instrument  to  the  thigh,  for  example, 
the  compression  is  made  on  the  superficial  veins,"' 
return  of  the  blood  prevented,  and  the  morbid  staie"' 
the  limb  often  favours  the  consequent  engorgement 
As  the  instrument  is  screwed,  the  tumescence  oi  ur 
limb  below  the  point  at  which  the  compression  is  ma" 
continues  to  increase  until  the  circulation  is  »'°FJE 
No  sooner  is  the  incision  made,  than  a  hemoriwge 
of  very  considerable  extent  takes  place,  and  the  a»« 
ant  is  directed  to  tighten  the  instrument,  which  lansw 
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■uppress  It,  because  the  blood  flows  from  the  vessels  of 
the  limb  below  the  incision,  thus  unnaturally  distended. 
Every  operative  surgeon  must  have  suffered  inconve- 
nience, and  often  anxiety  from  this  source,  and  yet  few 
have  blamed  the  tourniquet,  which  is  the  true  cause 
of  the  mischief. 

I  have  operated  myself,  and  witnessed  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  thigh  by  Dr.  Bushe  and  others,  where  the 
lemonl  artery, was  suddenly  compressed  by  the  fin- 
gers of  an  assistant,  and  the  hemorrhage  was  always 
very  inconsiderable,  often  not  more  than  half  a  pint 
during  the  whole  operation.  I  believe  the  time  is  not 
very  remote  when  this  instrument  will  be  every  where 
abandoned,  except  where  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to  ope- 
rate without  an  assistant,  and  in  such  cases  the  incon- 
venience* will  have  to  be  submitted  to  of  course.— 
Reese.'] 

TRACHEA,  Wounds  of.   See  Throat. 

TRACHEOTOMY.  (From  TpaXe7a,  lite  windpipe, 
and  Ti/tvu),  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  cutting  an 
opening  into  the  windpipe  for  various  surgical  pur- 
poses.   See  Bronchotomy. 

TREPAN.  (From  Tpvrdw,  to  perforate.)  Trepa 
WW,;  Tefebellwm;  Modiolus.  A  circular  saw,  by 
means  of  which  the  skull  is  perforated  in  the  opera- 
lion  called  trepanning,  or  a  circular  portion  of  any 
bone  may  be  sawed  out.  Jt  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  well-known  instrument  named  a  wimble, 
and  is  worked  in  the  same  manner.  Formerly  the  saw 
was  sometimes  made  of  a  conical  shape  (see  Map- 
tutm) ;  but  this  construction  rendered  the  action  of 
M  instrument  difficult.  In  this  country  the  trepan  is 
ll"  superseded  by  the  instrument,  called  a  trephine, 
which  has  a  different  handle,  and  is  not  worked  in  the 
same  way.  On  the  continent,  however,  the  trepan  still 
has  the  preference. 

TREPHINE.  The  instrument  now  commonly  pre- 
ferred for  perforating  the  cranium,  for  purposes  wfiich 
I  shall  presently  explain.  It  consists  of  a  simple  cylin- 
drical saw,  with  a  handle  placed  transversely  like  that 
of  a  gimlet ;  and,  from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  which 
the  teeth  of  the  saw  describe,  a  sharp  little  perforator 
projects,  named  the  centre-pin.  The  upper  part  of 
the  centre-pin  is  made  to  screw  in  a  corresponding  hole 
at  the  inside  of  the  top  of  the  saw,  and  is  capable  of 
being  taken  out  or  put  in,  at  the  surgeon's  option  bv 
means  of  a  little  key  for  the  purpose.  Its  use  is  to  fix 
the  trephine  when  it  is  first  applied,  that  is,  before  the 
teeth  of  the  instrument  have  made  a  sufficient  circular 
groove,  in  which  they  can  steadily  work.  When  this 
has  been  accomplished,  the  centre-pin  must  always  be 
removed  ;  because  now  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
it  left,  would  retard  the  progress  of  the  operation  and 
inevitably  wound  the  dura  mater  and  brain,  when  the 
teelh  of  the  saw  had  cut  to  a  certain  depth  throu»h  the 
cranium.  My  trephines  have  their  centre- pin!  con- 
trived to  slide  up  or  down,  and  to  be  fixed  in  either  posi- 
mn  by  turning  a  little  screw.  This  method  seems  to 
me  both  ingenious  and  convenient. 

The  cylindrical  part  of  the  trephine  is  often  termed 
Ihe  a-own  of  the  instrument.  The  surgeon  should 
least  two  or  three  cylindrical  saws  of  various 
MWS  lor  11  ,s  alvvavs  a  commendable  rule  never  to  saw 
away  any  more  ol  the  cranium  than  is  absolutely  requi- 
re for  the  accomplishment  of  some  rational  object 
1  here  is  no  occasion,  however,  for  having  more  than 

STe«wi  '     iCU  may  be  made  10  ™  «S 
Trephines  are  also  occasionally  applied  to  other 
bo«ee  l,,s,des  those  of  the  cranium.  T The affi 

JTeaosis,  Spina  Veniosa,  other  cases  are  mentioned 

sssagssr oftbe9e 

It  Is  not  always  desirable  to  remove  a  complete  cir- 
cular portion  of  the  cranium,  the  taking  away  of  a  niece 
of  smaller  size,  and  of  a  different  sLpe  be  n/fre 
quently  much  more  advantageous.  Son  e  surfeons 
who  object  to  removing  any  unnecessary  quanthy  of 
the  cranium,  occasionally  employ  a  trenh  ne  term/ 
nat.ng  only  in  a  semicircular,  i .Wad  of  saw" 
by  which  means  they  can  often  cut  across  the  base  of 
a  depressed  portion  of  the  skull,  and  take  it  1! 
without  any  occasion  for  removing  also  a  circular 
piece  of  bone.  An  instrument  of  the  latter  kind  uTav 
certainly  be  sometimes  useful.  "  y 
The  «aw8,  however,  which  Mr.  Hey  has  described, 
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should  constantly  be  kept  in  every  case  of  trenhinine 
instruments.  This  practical  writer  remarks,  that""  hf 
purposes  tor  which  any  portion  of  the  cran  urn  is  re- 
moved are  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  extract  broken 
fragments  ol  bone,  to  elevate  what  is  depressed  and  to 
afford  a  proper  issue  to  blood  or  matter  that  is  or  mav 
be  confined,  &c.  ' 

"  When  a  broken  fragment  of  bone  is  driven  be- 
neath the  sound  contiguous  part  of  the  cranium,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  extraction  cannot  be  executed 
without  removing  some  of  the  unbroken  part,  under 
which  the  fragment  is  depressed.  This  might  gene- 
rally be  effected  with  very  little  loss  of  sound  bone,  if 
a  narrow  portion  of  that  which  lies'  over  the  broken 
fragment  could  be  removed.  But  such  a  portion  can- 
not be  removed  with  the  trephine.  This  instrument 
can  only  saw  out  a  circular  piece.  And,  as  in  execut- 
ing this,  the  central  pin  of  the  saw  must  be  placed  upon 
the  uninjured  bone,  it  is  evident  that  a  portion  of  the 
sound  bone,  greater  than  half  the  area  of  the  trephine, 
must  be  removed  at  every  operation.  When  the  broken 
and  depressed  fragment  is  large,  a  repeated  application 
of  the  trephine  is  often  necessary,  and  a  great  destruc- 
tion of  sound  bone  must  be  the  consequence. 

"  When  the  injury  consists  merely  of  a  fissure  with 
depression,  a  small  enlargement  of  the  fissure  would 
enable  the  surgeon  to  introduce  the  point  of  the  eleva- 
tor, so  as  to  raise  the  depressed  bone.  But  a  small  en- 
largement of  the  fissure  cannot  be  made  with  the  tre 
phine.  When  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  elevator  to 
different  parts  of  the  depressed  bone,  a  great  deal  of 
the  sound  cranium  must  be  removed,  where  a  very  nar- 
row  aperture  would  have  been  sufficient. 

"  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  case  of 
openings  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  discharge  to 
extravasated  blood  or  matter.  1 

"  If  a  saw  could  be  contrived  which  might  be 
worked  with  safety  in  a  straight  or  gently  curvilinear 
direction,  it  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  prac- 
tical surgeon.  Such  a  saw  I  can  now  with  confidence 
recommend,  after  a  trial  of  twenty  years,  during  which 
time  I  have  rarely  used  the  trephine  in  fractures  of  the 
skuil  Its  use  has  been  adopted  by  my  colleagues  at 
the  General  Infirmary  in  Leeds;  and  will  be  adopted 
..0p»'* byfverv  surgeon  who  has  once  made  trial  of 
!,;»=, «  .  ?ey  nexi  informs  us»  that  the  instrument 
w  ih°W"  t0  h,m  by  Dr-  Cocke*>  of  Pontefract; 
but  that  there  is  a  saw  formed  on  the  same  principle  in 
scultetus  s  Armamentarium  Chirurgicum.  The  saws 
alluded  to  are  very  short  ones,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
longish  straight  handle;  their  edges  are  made  either 
straight  or  semicircular.  The  latter  construction  qc-a- 
;  hes  the  instrument  for  cutting  in  a  curvilinear  dh  ec- 
,tion,  which  is  often  proper.   The  edge  of  the  saw 

thV°  nhtf^yS  ^  n,!ade  a  m>e  tMcker  than  rest  of 
the  blade,  by  which  means  it  will  work  in  the  groove 
which  is  cut  with  more  facility. 
nf^fi^,made  on  tne  PrtnciP'e  just  described  are  also 
o.hpr  h  T  '1  CUft,ng  away  diseased  portions  of 
other  bones,  besides  the  skull,  exostoses,  &c.  In  necro- 
ThZ  a  dead  pan  of  3  bone  is  quite  wedged  in  the 
substance  of  the  surrounding  new  bony  matter,  Mr. 
e,,HiLSaWS  may.  0ften  be  advantageously  employed  for 
cutting  away  the  parts  which  mechanically  prevent 
he  detachment  of  the  dead  pieces.  The  saws  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Machell  and  Professor  Graefe  arTaiso 
vh»nytinge"lous'  and  Particularly  merit  attention, 
when  there  is  very  little  ,  room  for  the  working  of  the 
mstiument,  and  the  bone  to  be  cut  lies  d«.ep.  They  are 
wheel-like  saws,  turned  by  machinery. 

Besides  trephines  of  various  sizes,  and  iie  saws  just 
now  noticed,  the  surgeon  should  also  take  care  to  have 
in  nis  case  of  trephining  instruments  a  little  brush  for 
occasionally  cleansing  away  the  particles  of  bone  from 
tne  teeth  of  the  saw  in  the  progress  of  the  operation;  a 
pa>r  of  forceps  for  extracting  the  round  piece  of  bone 
alter  it  has  been  detached  by  the  saw ;  a  lenticular  for 
removing  any  inequalities  which  may  present  them- 
selves round  the  sawed  edge  of  the  cranium  after  the 
circular  piece  is  taken  out ;  a  raspatory  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  also  for  scraping  the  bone  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  will  bleed,  which  is  a  circumstance  in  some 
cases  very  important  to  be  attended  to  (see  Head,  In- 
juries of);  a  largish  common  scalpel  for  dividing  the 
scalp,  &c. ;  and  some  elevators  for  raising  depressed 
pieces  of  bone. 
The  common  elevator  is  now  generally  used,  bv  all 
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the  best  English  surgeons :  but  several  ocners  nave  been 
proposed,  as,  for  instance,  the  tripod  elevator ;  and  an- 
other invented  by  J.  L.  Petit,  and  afterward  improved 
by  M.  Louis. 

Before  beginning  the  description  of  the  operation, 
I  think  it  highly  proper  to  remind  the  reader  of  what 
has  been  so  forcibly  dwelt  upon  in  the  article  Head, 
Injuries  of, — that  generally  the  removal  of  pressure  oft"' 
the  brain,  which  pressure  must  also  actually  occasion 
dangerous  symptoms,  can  form  the  only  true  and  vindi- 
cate reason  for  employing  the  trephine,  or  sawing 
away  any  portion  of  the  skull.  There  are  very  few  ex- 
ceptions to  this  remark  :  it  may,  indeed,  be  now  and 
then  proper  to  saw  away  the  bony  edges  around  some 
fungous  excrescences  which  grow  from  the  dura  mater, 
and  make  their  way  outvyards  by  occasioning  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  part  of  the  skull  immediately  over  them. 
— (See  Dura  Mater.)  It  may  also  be  sometimes  pro- 
per to  saw  out  diseased  portions  of  the  skull,  though  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  in  general  their  separation 
should  be  left  to  time  and  nature.  Loose  splinters 
should  always  be  removed,  and,  perhaps,  if  tlie  de- 
pressed portion  of  bone  be  denuded  in  a  wound  of  the 
scalp,  a  trial  to  raise  it  with  the  elevator  will  be  pro- 
per, even  though  urgent  symptoms  of  pressure  may 
not  exist.  In  such  a  case,  Sir  A.  Cooper  sanctions  the 
application  of  the  trephine  (Lectures,  vol.  1,  p.  343)  ; 
but  it  is  contrary  to  the  principle  which  I  conceive 
ought  generally  here  to  be  our  guide. 

It  is  true  that  suppuration  of  the  dura  mater  may 
follow  in  such  a  case ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  tre- 
phining would  tend  to  prevent  it,  the  right  treat- 
ment consisting  in  antiphlogistic  measures ;  and  that 
we  should  only  proceed  to  remove  bone  when 
the  symptoms  indicate  the  confinement !  of  matter 
under  it,  or  injurious  effects  from  the  continuance 
of  a  depression  that  in  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  pro- 
duced no  unfavourable  symptoms.  On  this  point, 
however,  I  deem  it  fair  to  mention,  that  Sir.  Brodie 
coincides  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  lays  down  the 
following  general  rule :  that  if  the  depression  be  ex- 
posed in  consequence  of  a  wound  of  the  scalp,  let  the 
surgeon  apply  the  trephine,  and  elevate  the  depression  ; 
but  if  there  be  a  depression  without  a  wound  of  the 
scalp,  in  consequence  of  the  accident,  let  him  not  make 
such  a  wound  by  an  operation. — (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  403.) 

1  In  the  records  of  surgery  innumerable  facts  may  be 
consulted,  where  the  prurient  and  judicious  employ- 
ment of  the  trepan  has  effected  wonderful  cures,  and 
been  the  only  thing  by  which  the  patients'  lives  could 
possibly  have  been  saved.  The  benefit  which  the  ope- 
ration brings  about  is  also  sometimes  so  sudden  and 
astonishing,  that  in  no  instance  does  the  interposition 
of  the  surgical  art  display  itself  to  greater  advantage. 
The  immediate  restoration  of  sight  by  the  depression 
or  extraction  of  an  opaque  substance  from  the  eye,  is 
not  more  beautiful  and  striking  than  the  instantaneous 
communication  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  of  the 
powers  of  speech,  of  feeling,  4tc,  together  with  volun- 
tary motion,  to  a  person  lying  in  an  apparently  lifeless 
state  from  an  injury  of  the  head.  The  utility  of  the 
trepan  is  occasionally  manifested  even  in  this  degree. 
In  the  valuable  essay  of  Mr.  Abernethy  on  injuries  of 
the  head,  a  case  may  be  seen  in  which  the  patient, 
who  had  been  in  a  condition  almost  bereft  of  anima- 
tion,  rose  up  and  spoke  the  instant  the  extravasated 
blood  was  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  brain :  and 
among  the  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  there 
was  a  soldier  of  the  44th  regiment,  whose  case  is  of 
equal  interest.  He  had  been  struck  by  a  musket-ball 
on  the  right  parietal  bone,  which  was  exposed,  but  had 
no  appearance  of  being  fractured.  As,  however,  the 
symptoms  of  compression  were- urgent,  and  the  patient 
was  in  nearly  a  lifeless  state,  I  conceived  it  right  to 
apply  the  trephine  to  the  part  on  which  the  violence 
had  acted.  I  had  not  sawed  long  before  the  external 
table  came  away  in  the  hollow  of  the  trephine,  leav- 
ing the  inner  table  behind,  which  was  not  only  splin- 
tered, but  driven  at  one  point  more  than  half  an  inch 
into  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain.  No 
sooner  were  the  fragments  taken  out  with  a  pair.of 
forceps,  than  the  man  instantly  sat  up  in  his  bed, 
looked  around,  and  began  to  speak  with  the  utmost 
rationality.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  that  this 
patient  got  up  and  dressed  himself  the  same  day,  with- 
out leave  from  the  medical  officers,  and  never  had  a 


bad  symptom  afterward.  Immediately  the  Operation 
was  finished  the  temporal  arteries  were  opened,  and 

some  purgative  medicines  exhibited. 

Mr.  Brodie  has  seen  a  case  in  which  there  was  a 
fracture  with  distinct  depression  of  the  inner  table, 
while  there  was  a  simple  fissure,  which  was  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  that  without  the  smallest  depression, 
of  the  outer  table.  He  also  adverts  to  the  example  re- 
corded by  Tulpius,  in  which  there  were  extensive  ri»- 
sures  of  the  inner  table,  although  the  outer  one  re- 
mained uninjured ;  and  to  another,  mentioned  by  Pare, 
in  which,  while  the  outer  table  was  entire  the  inner 
table  was  broken  into  splinters,  some  of  which  were 
actually  driven  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  In  all 
fractures  of  the  cranium  with  depression,  it  is  re- 
marked, that  the  inner  table  is  always  broken  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  outer  one ;  and  the  actual  de- 
pression greater  than  would  appear  fioin  the  mere  in- 
spection of  the  external  fracture.  These  circumstances 
are  imputed  to  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  outer  table, 
and  greater  brittleness  of  the  inner.— ( Brodie,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  330.) 

In  a  case  of  fungus  of  the  dura  mater,  with  diseased 
bone,  mentioned  by  Schmucker,  the  trepan  was  ap- 
plied eleven  times  in  less  than  a  month,  and  the  ope- 
ration used  to  cause  so  little  indisposition,  that  the  pa- 
tient hardly  ever  required  to  go  to  bed  afterward,  and 
on  one  occasion  actually  went  to  market  an  hour  after 
its  performance. — (  Wahrnehmungen,  b.  1,  p.  456.) 

Let  not  the  young  surgeon,  however,  imbibe  from  a 
few  dazzling  examples  of  success  an  immoderate  soli- 
citude to  perform  the  operation  ;  for  it  should  never  be 
undertaken  but  in  the  most  pressing  circuinslances, 
and  when  the  symptoms  unequivocally  show  that  a 
dangerous  degree  of  pressure  on  the  brain  exists.  I 
recollect  an  unfortunate  example,  in  which  the  late 
Mr.  Ramsden,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  ventured 
to  saw  out  a  portion  of  the  frontal  bone  for  a  mere  long- 
continued  pain  in  the  part :  the  patient  was  attacked 
with  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  and  perisliid  in 
three  or  four  days.  Two  analogous  cases  of  the  need- 
less use  of  the  trephine,  with  similarly  tragical  results, 
are  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brodie.— (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  394.)  That  the  removal  of  bone 
creates  some  risk  of  a  subsequent  ulceration  and 
sloughing  of  the  dura  mater,  and  protrusion  of  the 
brain,  is  now  a  fact  universally  admitted.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  operation  is  not  itself  ex- 
empt from  danger;  and  it  is  certain,  that  it  ought  never 
to  he  resolved  on  without  deep  consideration.  "  Gra- 
vis iamen  satis  est  operatio,  ut  nunr/uam,  nisi  indica- 
tions svfficientes  adsint,  instilui  debet."— (Callisen, 
Syst.  Chir.  Hodiem.  torn.  1,  p.  658.) 

In  cases  of  injuries  of  the  head,  the  trepan  or  tre- 
phine is  never  necessary,  except  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  brain  from  pressure.  Such  pressure  may  be 
caused  by  a  depressed  portion  of  the  cranium,  or  it 
may  be  produced  by  an  extravasation  of  blood,  or  the 
lodgement  of  matter,  between  the  skull  and  the  dura 
mater.  The  chief  danger  of  concussion,  when  the  ac- 
cident is  not  directly  or  soon  fatal  from  the  disorgani- 
zation and  mischief  done  to  the  brain,  depends  upon 
the  consequent  inflammation  of  this  organ,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  tiepan.  It 
the  operation  become  proper  in  such  a  case,  it  is  when 
an  abscess  has  formed  under  the  cranium*  and  when 
the  confined  matter  itself  creates  bad  symptoms  by  us 
pressure  on  the  brain.  This  state  of  things,  however, 
cannot  come  on  till  after  the  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  its  rnembranes  has'  prevailed  a  certain  time,  ana 
it  is  always  accompanied  with  a  detachment  of  the 
pericranium  and  a  puffy  ,tumour  of  the  scalp;  or,  il 
there  be  a  wound  of  the  latter  part  immediately  over 
the  abscess,  the  lips  of  theinjury  suddenly  acquireanun- 
favourable  appearance  and  lose  their  vermilion  colour 
The  patient  has  also  had  much  preceding  febrile  disor- 
der, pain  and  tension  over  the  whole  head,  redness  and 
tumescence  of  the  eyes,  and  generally  more  or  less  de- 
lirium. When  the  matter  is  forming  there  are  usually 
rigors,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  the  patient  falls  ml" 
a  comatose  stale,  and  paralytic  symptoms  show  them- 
selves. Here  the  urgency  for  the  prompt  application 
of  the  trephine  is  very  great,  and  the  patient's  only 
chance  of  living  is  almost  essentially  connected  wit" 
the  immediate  performance  of  the  operation.  Tnw 
important  case  has  been  particularly  dwelt  upon  in 
the  Writings  of  Mr.  Pott. 
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In  the  article  Head,  Injuries  of,  I  have  laid  down 
the  most  remarkable  symptoms  of  concussion  and 
compression  of  the  brain;  a  subject  which  evtry  sur- 
geon should  study  with  earnest  attention  before  he 
ever  presumes  to  employ  the  trepan.  For  sometimes 
these  accidents -are  extremely  difficult  to  he  discrimi- 
nated ;  sometimes  they  exist  together  in  the  same  in- 
dividual; a  complication  which  is  peculiarly  embar- 
rassing; and,  in  every  instance,  where  the  symptoms 
are  those  of  concussion,  tire  operation,  so  far  from  be- 
ing indicated,  would  be. a  step  of  all  others  the  most 
likely  to  do  harm,  by  increasing  the  irritation  and  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  A  fall 
U|»on  the  back  or  upon  the  head  occasions  a  direct  con- 
cussion of  the  brain  ;  and  the  shock,  not  being  mate- 
rially weakened  by  the  intervention  of  any  yielding 
elastic  structure,  is  the  more  dangerous.'  When  a  per- 
son has  fallen  from  a  certain  height,  and  pitched  on 
his  head,  his  back,  the  buttocks,  the  knees,  or  even  the 
bcWs  of  the  feet;  when  he  ha* been  instantly  deprived 
of  his  senses,  and  then  by  degrees  recovered  them  and 
come  to  himself  again;  the  fact  of  his  having  suffered 
concussion  of  the  brain  is  clear  and  indisputable. 
Concussion  has  likewise  taken  place,  though  in  a 
slighter  degree,  when  the  patient  has  been  only  stunned 
by  the  fall,  and  experienced  a  sensation  of  sparks. 
But,  a  multitude  of  degrees  separate  this  feeble  con- 
cussion from  that  in 'which  the  substan  ce  of  the  brain 
is  instantaneously  disorganized,  so  that  there  is  not 
the  possibility  of  recovery.  , 

The  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  brain  are  at- 
tended with  coma,  and  the  compression  of  this  organ 
by  as  extravasation  is  also  accompanied  with  lethar- 
gic heaviness.  How  then  is  the  surgeon  to  ascertain 
whether  the  comatose  disorder  arises  from  one  or  the 
other  of  these  affections? 

Here,  in  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
fer to  the  observations  already  made  in  the  above- 
mentioned  article.  But  there  is  one  criterion  of  such 
.  importance,  that  it  may  prevent  innumerable  fatal  mis- 
takes, and,  indeed,  without  the  continual  recollection  of 
it  no  man  ought  to  interfere  with  this  dark  and  abstruse 
part  of  surgery.  On  this  account  I  shall  mention  it 
here,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  ajready  noticed  else- 
where. If  the  patient  has  been  knocked  down  and( 
stunned  directly  by  the  blow,  and  remain  in  a  state  of' 
insensibility,  these  primary  symptoms  are  ascribable  to 
the  concussion.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  coma  and 
loss  of  sense  do  not  take  place  till  an  hour  or  two  after 
the  blow,  they  are  to  be  imputed  to  an  extravasation. 

The  shock  given  to  the.brain  by  concussion  must, 
iike  every  other  impulse  communicated,  continue  to 
diminish  until  it  ceases  altogether.  If,  at  the  very 
time  of  the  blow,  the  shock  has  not  been  forcible 
.enough  to  produce  alarming  symptoms,  such  symp- 
toms"*will  not  afterward  come  on  when  their  cause  is 
weakened.  Hence  the  reason  why  compression  can 
he  distinguished  from  concussion  of  fhe  brain,  when 
there  has  been  an  interval  of  sense  between  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  blow  and  the  occurrence  of  the  bad  symp- 
toms. But  the  distinction  of  the  symptoms  into  pri- 
mary and  consecutive  cannot  be  made  when  concus- 
•sion  and  extravasation  exist  together^ 

Having  made  these  few  remark's  on  concussion  and 
■compression  of  the  brain,  remarks  which  seemed  ne- 
cessary before  I  entered  into  a  description  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  trepan,  I  shall  next  premise  some  ob- 
servations relative  to  contusions  and  fractures  of  the 
skull,  cases  on  which  the  most  erroneous  opinions 
have  been  entertained.  It  is  true,  that  I  have  in  an- 
other place  (see  Hi  ad.  Injuries  of,)  considered  the  sub- 
ject; but  it  may  be  better  to  recapitulate  certain  points 
here,  because  they  have  such  immediate  connexion 
with  the  application  of  the  trephine. 

Contusions  of  the  head  not  unfrequehtly  occasion  a 
small  kind  of  tumour,  which  is  soft  in  the  centre,  but 
hard  and  resisting  at  the  circumference,  especially 
when  the  violence  has  been  considerable.  Now  the 
ease  with  which  the  centre  or  seat  of  tlje  extravasated 
fluid  admits  of  being  depressed,  while  the  circumfe- 
rence remains  hard  and  elevated,  is  extremely  apt  to- 
give  rise  to  the  belief,  that  a  fracture  with  depression 
has  happened.  The  true  nature  of  this  accident  was 
first  clearly  explained  by  J.  L.  Petit,  and  since  his 
time,  the  proper  cautions  not  to  fall  into  a  mistake  con- 
•cerning  it  have  been  laid  down  by  the  generality  of 
surgical  writers. 


Often  nothing  is  more  obscure,  than  the  diagnosis  c 
fractures  of  the  cranium  :  their  existence  indeed  can 
only  be  made  out  with  certainty  when  they  can  be  felt 
or  seen.  Thus  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  attended  with 
a  wound  of  the  scalp  and  exposure  of  the  bone,  shows 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  fissure  more  or  less  wide  and 
extensive,  and  taking  various  directions.  The  acci- 
dent may  also  be  known  by  the  touch  even  when  the 
soft  parts  opntinue  entire,  particularly  if  the  fracture 
is  accompanied  with  splinters,  or  the  edges  of  the  fis- 
sure are  matetially  separated.  When  there  are  many 
splinters,  entirely  detached,  a  crepitus  will  likewise 
serve  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  accident;  but,  un- 
assisted by  these  symptoms,  imparted  to  him  by  the 
sight,  the  hearing,  or  the  touch,  the  practitioner  can- 
not at  once  offer  a  decided  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
fracture  exists  or  not. 

In  order  to  procure  more  positive  information, 
would  it  be  right  and  judicious  to  make  several  inci- 
sions and  uncover  the  bone  1  But  here  the  surgeon 
would  be  embarrassed  in  the  very  commencement  of 
his  proceedings ;  for  how  would  he  be  able  to  judge 
where  the  knife  should  be  applied  T  Why  also  should 
he  resort  to  a  useless  and  painful  operation,  which 
(to  say  the  best  of  it)  would  only  render  the  patient's 
cure  more  distant  ? 

The  symptoms  indicating  compression  of  the  brain 
can  alone  justify  an  examination  of  the  fracture 
These  symptoms  also  must  be  urgent  and  alarming , 
for  when  they  prevail  in  a  slight  degree,  bleeding  and 
evacuations  promise  more. benefit  than  any  operation 
on  the  skull ;  and  consequently  all  examination  of  the 
part  supposed  to  be  broken  must  be  unnecessary. 

Even  when  the  cranium  has  been  denuded,  so  that 
the  sight  can  convey  due  information  respecting  the 
solution  of  continuity  in  the  bone,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  be  deceived  by  a  suture,  or  by  the  groove  of  a 
vessel.  In  cases  of  doubt,  a  "modern  surgical  author 
advises  us  to  scrape  the  outside  of  the  bone;  and  he 
tells  us,  that  if  after  the  removal  of  the  external  scale 
the  fissure  yet  appear,  and  a  thread  of  blood  be  seen 
at  its  outer  part,  no  doubt  exists  of  its  being  a  real  fis-; 
sure.  As,  however,  making  this  examination  can 
answer  no  purpose,  except  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  place  wheie  the  trepan  should  be  applied,  I  can- 
not recommend  the  plan,  except  where  the  symptom* 
are  such  as  to  render  this  information  desirable.  Oh 
the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me,  that  all  examinations 
of  the  bone,  made  seemingly  from  mere  curiosity,  and 
without  any  true  surgical  object,  should  be  deprecated 
as  rash  and  hurtful. 

The  danger  of  fractures  of  the  skull  does  not  depend 
upon  the  simple  solution  of  continuity :  it  bears  alto- 
gether a  relation  to  the  concussion  and  compression  of 
the  brain,  with  which  the  injury  of  the  bone  may  be 
complicated.  The  pressure  caused  by  depressed  splin- 
ters of  bone  is  less  alarming,  inasmuch  as  the  cause 
of  the  compression  is  easy  of  removal.  The  pressure 
of  extravasated  fluid  is  far  more  serious,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  positively  its 
existence  and  precise  situation. 

Its  seat  is  sometimes  between  the  skull  and  the  dura 
mater,  which  is  detached  from  the  bone.  More  fre- 
quently it  occurs  either  between  the  dura  mater  and 
tunica  arachnoides,  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or 
else  in  the  ventricles.  The  quantity  of  extravasated 
fluid  is  generally  less  in  those  extravasations  which 
are  situated  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull, 
unless  they  lie  in  the  course  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery,  when  they  are  frequently  very  copious.  The 
extravasations  which  are  formed  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain  itself  are  not  only  more  considerable,  but 
also,  as  they  mostly  depend  upon  concussion,  are  more 
alarming,  than  effusions  on  the  surface  of  the  dura 
mater.  It  is  indeed  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  extravasated 
fluid.  In  such  cases,  the  trepan  is  likewise  of  no  use  ; 
while  concussion,  when  so  violent  as  to  produce  in 
ternal  extravasation,  is  invariably  fatal.  In  extrava- 
sations between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull,  wnicli 
are  almost  the  only  cases  of  the  kind  to  which  sur 
gery  can  administer  relief,  when  the  effused  fluid  lies 
under  a  part  of  the  skull  access.ble  to  the  trepan  the 
extravasated  fluid  is  generally,  except  in  the ^stance 
iust  now  specified,  small  m  quantity.  The  danger, 
however,  is  not  the  less:  ten .or  twelve  -drops  of  fluid 
are  sometimes  enough  to  produce  a  fatal  compression 
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When  the  extravasaiion  has  happened  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  the  compression  is  far  more  peril- 
ous- in  short,  it  may  be  said  to  prove,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  certainly  mortal. 

The  lethargy,  the  degrees  of  which  increase  from 
mere  drowsiness  into  the  most  perfect  coma ;  and  the 
paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  to  the  seat 
of  the  extravasation ;  are  the  most  common  symptoms 
of  this  accident.  Having  explained  elsewhere  (see 
Head,  Injuries  of,)  some  other  symptoms,  such  as 
stertorous  respiration,  dilated  pupils,  &c,  which  usually 
indicate  pressure  on  the  brain,  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  dwell  upon  them.  The  subsequent  increase  of  the 
coma  and  paralytic  affections,  and  the  gradual  aug- 
mentation of  their  intensity,  serve  to  render  these 
symptoms  distinguishable  from  others  which  are  sud- 
denly brought  on  by  concussion.  But  there  are  in- 
stances, as  every  man  of  experience  knows,  in  which 
concussion  ruptures  the  blood-vessels,  and  produces 
an  extravasation  of  blood.  In  this  circumstance,  it  is 
obvious  that  thp  symptoms  of  compression  are  blended 
with  those  of  concussion.  The  symptoms  proceeding 
from  the  latter  cause  always  diminish  in  proportion  to 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  from  the  moment  of  the 
injury ;  while  those  of  compression  succeed,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  increase  in~jntensity,in  proportion  as  the 
quantity  of  extravasated  fluid  becomes  mote  consider- 
able. Notwithstanding  these  distinctions,  however, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to  remain  in  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  particular  cause  of  the  symptoms.  This 
indecision  is  the  more  embarrassing,  because  the  ope 
ration  of  the  trepan' is  necessary  in  cases  of  extrava 
sation,  but  useless  in  those  of  concussion.  Even  when 
extravasation  is  known  to  exist,  the  practitioner  re- 
quires more  information;  for  he  ought  to  know  the 
precise  situation  of  the  effused  fluid.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body  generally 
indicates  the  pressure  to  be  upon  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain.  But  what  surgeon  would  venture 
to  follow  the  practice  advised  by  Van  Swieten,  and 
apply  to  the  suspected  side  of  the  head  three  crowns 
of  the  trepan?  Possibly,  not  one  of  fhem  might  fall 
on  the  situation  of  the  extravasated  fluid.  When  the 
skull  is  broken,  the  extravasation  is  almost  always  on 
the  same  side  as  the  fracture.  When  it  is  the  effect 
of  concussion,  or  when  the  breach  of  continuity  in 
the  skull  is  what  is  termed  a  counter-fissure,  the  effu- 
sion is  generally  on  the  side  of  the  head  most  remote 
from  the  blow.  If  the  pressure  is  caused  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  internal  table  of  the  skull,  the  nature 
of  the  case  cannot  be  ascertained  before  the  operation 
of  the  trepan  has  been  performed  on  the  part  of  the 
ikull  upon  which  the  violence  has  acted.  When  there 
are  two  extravasations,  one  depending  upon  a  fracture 
and  situated  immediately  under  it,  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  skull ;  the  other  arising  from  concus- 
sion, and  situated  at  some  point  directly  opposite, 
either  between  the  dura  mater  and  tunica  arachnoides, 
or  within  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself:  paralysis 
may  occur  on  the  same  side  a3  the  fracture;  and 
hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  palsy  does  not  al- 
ways take  place  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  extravasa- 
tion. But,  says  Richerand,  an  examination  of  the  body 
quickly  proves  that  the  case  does  not  deviate  from  the 
common  rule.  The  extravasation  produced  by  con- 
cussion being  almost  invariably  more  considerable 
than  that  caused  by  a  fracture,  accounts  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  palsy  to  the  same  side  of  the  body. 
Sometimes  the  side  which  is  not  paralytic  is  affected 
with  convulsions,  the  pulse  is  full  and  hard,  and  the 
respiration  stertorous;  in  short,  the  symptoms  are 
analogous  to  those  caused  by  apoplexy. 

The  following  observations  and  advice  fully  accord 
with  the  doctrines  which  I  have  always  inculcated  in 
my  writings  upon  this  part  of  surgery,  and  they  also 
agree  with  the  practice  which  was  so  successfully 
adopted  by  me  in  the  case  of  the  soldier  of  the  44th 
regiment,  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  as  al- 
ready mentioned  :  it  is  therefore  with  much  pleasure 
that  I  auote  the  authority  of  Mr.  Brodie  on  a  point 
about  which  practitioners  have  been  so  much  per 
plexed:  "Blood  (says  Mr.  Brodie)  is  seldom  poured 
out  in  any  considerable  quantity  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  bone,  except  in  consequence  of  a  lace- 
ration of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  or  one  of  its 


to  occur,  except  as  a  consequence  of  fracture.  If, 
therefore,  we  find  the  patient  lying  In  a  state  of  stupor, 
and  on  examining  the  head  we  discover  a  fracture 
witli  or  without  depression,  extending  in  the.  direction 
of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  although  the  existence 
of  an  extravasation  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater 
is  not  thereby  reduced  to  an  absolute  certainty,  it  is 
rendered  highly  probable,  and  the  suigeon,  under  these 
circumstances,  would  neglect  his  duly  if  he  omitted 
to  apply  the  trephine;  and  where  no  fracture  is  dis- 
coverable, yet  if  there  is  other  evidence  of  the  injury 
having  fallen  on  that  part  of  the  cranium  in  u>hich  the 
middle  meningeal  artery  is  situated,  the  use  of  the  tre- 
phine may  be  resorted  to  on  speculation,  rather  than 
that  the  patient  should  be  left  to  die  without,an  attempt 
being  made  for  his  preservation.  I  cannot,  indeed, 
adduce  any  particular  experience  of  my  own  in  favour 
of  what  is  here  recommended;  but  I  conceive,  that 
the  instances  which  have  been  recorded,  in  which  the 
middle  meningeal  artery  has  been  ruptured  without 
any  fracture  of  the  bone,  and  the  known  fact  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  fracture  of  the  inner  table  of  the 
skull,  while  there  is  none  of  the  outer  table,  suffi- 
ciently justify  such  an  experiment  in  desperate  cases." 
—(Brodie,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  385.) 

With  the  foregoing  exception,  in  which,  indeed,  a 
ground  for  suspecting  the  seat  of  the  effused  blood 
rests  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  part  on  which 
the  violence  has  operated,  the  evacuating  plan,  recom- 
mended for  the  treatment  of  concussion  (see  Head, 
Injuries  of),  is  all  that  can  be  done  when  every  thing 
is  uncertain  relative  to  the  situation  of  the  extravasa- 
tion. It  is  all  that  can  be  done  in  those  frequent  in- 
stances where  the  effusion  has  taken  phice  in  the  sub- 
stanceof  the  brain,  so  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  voided* 
The  trepan  then  is  indicated  only  when  there  is  an 
extravasation  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  hone, 
the  fracture  being  situated  at  a  part  of  tile  skull  ac- 
cessible to  instruments,  and  not  at  the  base.  We  shall 
not  here  dwell  upon  the  doubtfur  example,  where  the 
fluid  lies  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoides. 
I  believe  that  the  operation  should  be  limited  to  a 
small  number  of  cases,  in  which  not  only  the  existence 
and  situation  of  the  pressure  are  Known,  or  may  be 
suspected  on  the  ground  above  explained,  but  in  which 
the  symptoms  arising  from  this  cause  are  urgent  and 
dangerous,  and  the  pressure  can  he  removed  by  no, 
other  means.  „  '  , 

Desault  in  the  last  years  of  his  practice  abandoned 
the  operation  of  the  trepan  altogether,  its  ill  success  al 
the  H6tel-Dieu  having  become  notorious.  Safgeom 
of  the  present  day  trephine  with  more  caution  and 
discrimination,  and  sometimes  with  striking  success. 

When  the  case  is  a  simple  fissure,  the  trepan  ought 
to  be  applied  upon  the  solution  of  continuity,  if  the 
symptoms  indicate  a  dangerous  degree  of  presture  on 
the  brain.  .  ,  , 

When  the  detached  portions  of  bone  are  depressen, 
so  as  to  compress  the  brain,  the  operation  is  still  requi- 
site if  they  cannot  be  elevated  by  other  means.  But 
Richerand  maintains,  that  a  positive  indication  lor 
trepanning  is  not  frequent,  either  because  it  is  dimuiii 
to  judge  of  the  existence  and  situation  of  extravasa- 
tions, or  because  extravasated  fluids  readily  escape 
through  the  interspaces  of  the  fragments,  when  mere 
is  a  splintered  fracture.  Ouch  facility  is  also  incrcafcen 
when  one  of  the  portions  of  broken  bone  is  totauy  at- 
tached, so  that  it  can  be  removed,  leaving  an  aperture 
equivalent  to  what  would  be  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  trepan.  .  i(.  h,,i 
When  the  operation  is  determined  on,  tne  i" 
should  he  shaved  ;  indeed,  this  is  often  done  imnieai- 
ately  the  surgeon  is  called,  in  order  that  he  may  iii»e 
a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  what  parts  of.  the i  sca  p 
have  been  struck  ;  for  it  is  in  such  situations  mat  ue 
has  most  reason  to,  apprehend  fractures  of  the  bone,  or 
extravasations  beneath  it.  If,  however,  the  violence 
has  occasioned  a  large  wound  or  laceration  ot  tne 
scalp,  the  practitioner,  knowing  where  the  force  nas 
been  applied,  is  frequently  content  with  having  a  lime 
of  the  hair  shaved  off  the  parts  surrounding  the  injury 
All  that  need  be  said  on  this  subject  is,  that  it  is  always 
better  to  have  enough  of  the  hair  taken  away.toanora 
the  surgeon  an  uninterrupted  opportunity  of  examining 
the  scalp  freely,  and  doing  whatever  may  be  necessary. 
The  loss  of  a  little  hair  Is  of  very  little  consequence. 
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fracture,  or  extravasation)  might  lead  to  fatal  conse- 
quences. 

When  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  trephining  are 
fully  indicated,  provided  the  wound  or  laceration  of 
the  scalp  should  not  have  exposed  a  sufficient  surface 
of  the  bone  for  the  application  of  the  crown  of  the 
trephine,  an  adequate  dilatation  of  such  wound  ought 
immediately  to  be  made.  If,  in  the  situation  of  the 
blow,  there  should  only  be  a  contusion,  or  a  lump,  un- 
attended with  any  wound,  a  division  of  this  part  of 
the  scalp  is  to  be  made  by  carrying  the  knife  quite 
down  to  the  bone.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  swell- 
ing occasioned  by  the  violence  is  considerable,  and 
attended  with  the  sensation  of  a  crepitus;  as  well  as' 
in  other  instances,  in  which  there- is  only  a  contusion, 
under  which  a  fracture  and  displaced  pieces  of  bone 
may  be  felt;  the  scalp  must  be  divided  in  the  same 
manner,  only  with  greater  caution,  lest  the  point  of 
the  knife  should  insinuate  itself  through  the  fracture, 
and  do  mischief  to  the  dura  mater  and  brain. 

Authors  recommend  the  shape  of  the  incision  to  be 
different,  according  to  the  kind  of  fracture  and  the  parts 
of  the  head  on  which  the  violence  has  operated.  When 
the  whole  extent  of  the  injury  can  be  brought  into  view, 
by  means  of  an  incision  having  the  form  of  the  letter 
T,  the  surgeon  should  be  content  with  such  a  division  ; 
but  if  this  be  not  sufficient,  he  may  give  it  a  crucial 
shape.  When  the  trephine  is  to  be  applied  to  tile 
squamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  we  are  recom- 
mended to  make  the  incision  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  V,  the  branches  of  which  are  to 
be  upwards,  and  the  angle  downwards,  in  order  that 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  temporal'muscle  may  be  cut, 
and  that  the  division  of  its  fibres  may  be  avoided  as 
far  as  it  is  in  our  power. 

Having  divided  the  scalp,  the  next  object  is  to  reflect 
it ;  but  no  man  would  be  warranted  in  cutting  any  part 
of  it  away,  although  such  practice  is  advised  by  Putt. 
The  purposes  of  the  operation  Tlo  not  require  any  re- 
moval of  this  kind ;  and  the  method  would  leave  a 
wound  which  would  be  long  in  healing,  and  when 
healed,  never  exempt  from  deformity!  In  short,  the 
reflected  flaps  of  the  scalp  are  capable  of '•adhering  to 
the  parts  on  which  they  are  laid  after  the  operation, 
and  consequently  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  cut 
away. 

The  scalp  being  reflected,  authors  next  advise  us  to 
scrape  away  the  pericranium,  either  with  the  knife  or 
the  raspatory.  Perhaps  this  measure  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  which  does  neither  much  harm  nor  much 
good.  The  design  is  to  facilitate  the  application  of  the 
trephine  to  the  bone.  However,  the  teeth  of  a  proper 
instrument,  in  good  order,  will  not  be  impeded  by  the 
slender  periosteum ;  and  scraping  this  membrane  away 
from  parts  of  the  skull  which  are  not  to  be  removed 
may  conduce  to  exfoliations. 

Sometimes  ,the  bleeding  from  branches  of  the  tem- 
poral or  occipital  artery  is  so  copious,  that  the  bone 
cannot  be  very  convenieiuly  perforated  before  the 
hemorrhage  is  suppressed.  If  it  be  prudent  to  wait  a 
little,  and  the  case  (as  it  generally  does)  should  be  likely 
to  be  benefited  by  the  evacuation  of  blood,  it  is  as  well 
td  lej  the  bleeding  continue  for  a  certain  time.  The 
surgeon  may'then  just  direct  an  assistant  to  put  the 
and  of  one  of  his  fingers  on  the  mouth  of  the  vessel, 
and  proceed  in  the  operation.  In  some  cases,  the  bleed- 

i-  might  be  so  troublesome  that  it  would  be  better  to 
tie  the  artery  at  once.     •  » 

All  parts  of  the  cranium  do  not  admit  of  being  tre- 
phined with  equal  convenience  and  safety.  It  has 
ibuI  ilj  been  set  down  by  sureical  authors,  that  the 
trephine  cannot  be  applied  below  the  transverse  ridge 
of  the  os  occipitis.  There,  are  some  cases,  however, 
which  prove  that  such  an  operation  may  be  safely 
done,  and  that  we  ought  not,  in  urgent  circumstances, 
to  be  afraid  of  dividing  the  trapezius  and  complexus 
muscles,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  apply  the  trephine,  to  i 
the  bone.— (See  Hutchison's  Case  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  2,/>.  104,  be.) 

The  majority  of  writers  also  forbid  the  application  i 
of  the  trephine  to  the  frontal  sinuses,  in  consequence-  : 
of  the  indeterminate  depth  of  these  cavities,  and  the  i 
apprehension  of  incurable  fistuUe.  However,  Larrey  > 
has  deviated  from  this  precept  in  several  instances;  i 
and  his  practice  confirms  the  statement  of  Mr.  C.  Bellj  i 
that  by  opening  the  frontal  sinus  with  a  large  trephine,  ] 
and  then  using  a  small  one,  the  internal  parietes  of  this  i 


cavity  may  be  trephined  with  perfect  safety,  and  nr> 
risk  of  injuring  the  dura  mater  with  the  saw. — (See 

Larrey's  Mini,  de  Chirurgie  JUilitaire,  t.  2,  ».  136  

-  138,  t.  4.) 

Writers  also  caution  us  not  to  apply  the  trephine  to 
the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  in  con- 
;  sequence  of  the  middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater  lying 
under  it,  generally  ih  a  groove  of  the  bone,  and  occa- 
sionally in  a  canal  in  its  very  substance.  In  the  latter 
circumstance,  this  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  could 
not  possibly  be  taken  away,  without  wounding  the 
vessel.  However,  notwithstanding  this  advice,  which 
has  been  unthinkingly  handed  down  by  one  writer  to 
another,  from  generation  to  generation,  I  very  much 
question  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine.  We  undoubt- 
edly ought,  to  avoid  trephining  this  part  of  the  cranium 
when  we  can  prudently  do  so.  But  the  causes  de- 
manding this  operation  are  always  so  urgent,  that  the 
patient's  sole  chance  of  existence  depends  on  their 
quick  removal.  Hence,  were  there  p/essure  on  the 
brain,  either  from  a  depressed  portion  of  bone,  from 
blood,  or  matter,  and  such  pressure  could  not  be  re- 
moved without  trephining  the  'anterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  parietal  bone,  what  operator  would  be  afraid  of 
doing  sot  Besides,  the  fear  of  the  hemorrhage  has. 
been  very  unfounded ;  for  the  lodgement  of  the  artery 
in  a  bony  furrow  or  canal,  which  authors  have  pointed 
out  as  rendering  the  suppression  of  the  hemorrhage 
more  difficult,  is  a  mere  visionary  idea,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  a  little  plug  of  lint,  pushed  into  the  orifice 
of  a  vessel  so  situated,  will  always  stop  the  bleeding, 
with  as  much  certainty  and  ease  as  can  possibly  be 
imagined. 

The  foregoing  suggestion  was  made  in  the  early  edi- 
tions of  my  works,  and  I  now  see  the  safety  of  the 
practice  has  been  confirmed.  "  I  have  also  applied 
the  trepan  (says  Larrey)  over  the  track  of  the  spheno- 
sp'inous  artery,  at  the  inferior  anterior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone.  The  artery  was  divided  ;  but  I  stopped  " 
the  hemorrhage  almost  immediately,  by  applying  an 
iron  probe  red-hot."— (.Mini  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  2 
p.  138.) 

Writers,  until  very  lately,  also  prohibited  us  from 
trephining  over  any  of  the  sutures,  and  especially  over 
the  sagittal  suture,  beneath  which  the  longitudinal 
sinus  is  situated.  The  fear  of  the  dura  mater  being 
injured,  and  of  this  vessel  being  wounded,  was  the 
reason  for  the  advice.  With  regard  to  the  sutures  in 
general,  the  trephine  may  be  applied  to  them  as  wel, 
as  to  any  other  part ;  and  as  for  the  sagittal  suture, 
many  facts  confirm  the  propriety  of  not  being  deterred 
even  by  it,  though  situated  immediately  over  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the 
dura  mater,  in  cases  of  extravasated  blood  and  matter 
beneath  the  cranium,  is  detached  by  the  intervention-  * 
of  such  fluids  from  the  inner  table. 

By  means  of  a  perforation  practised  over  the  sagittal 
suture,  Garengeot  successfully  elevated  a  portion  of 
bone  which  pressed  upon  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and 
made  the  patient  quite  comatose.  The  depressed  piece 
of  the  cranium  could  not  have  been  so  advantageously 
raised,  had  the  trepan  been  applied  in  any  other  situa- 
tion. But  a  still  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  this 
practice,  when  the  case  at  all  requires  it,  is  the  fact 
that  wounds  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  the  hemor- 
rhage resulting  from  them,  are  not  attended  with  any 
serious  danger.  Sharp  mentions  his  having  twice  seen, 
a  bleeding  of  this  kind.  Another  instance  is  also  re- 
corded in  Warner's  Cases.  A,  child  received  a  wound 
on  its  forehead  ;  the  two  parietal  bones  were  fractured, 
and  a  portion  of  each  was  depressed  on  the  dura  mater. 
The  child  lived  a  month  without  any  operation  being 
done  ;  but  at  the  end  of  this  time  Warner  applied  the 
.  trepan.  He  found  a  splinter  of  bone  sticking  in  s-ich  a 
way  into  the  longitudinal  sinus,  that  it  could  not  easily  - 
be  got  out ;  consequently  he  enlarged  with  a  lancet  the 
opening  in  which  the  splinter  was  entangled.  The 
hemorrhage,  which  was  copious,  was  easilysuppressed 
by  the  application  of  a, little  dry  lint,  and  the  child  was 
relieved,  though  it  died  at  the  end  of  two  months,  after 
suffering  a  variety  of  symptoms  which  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  wound  of  the  sinus,  the  opening  of 
which  soon  healed.  The  fourth  case,  related  by  Mar- 
chettis,  also  proves  that  wounds  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus  are  not  fatal.  Pott  and  Callisen  have  since  re- 
ported other  facts,  tending  to  the  same  conclusion. — 
(See  Syst   Chir.  Hedierna,  pars  1,  p.  659,  edit.  1798  ) 
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Whenever  a  depressed  fracture  can  be  elevated  to 
its  proper  level  without  applying  the  trephine,  and 
with  the  mere  aid  of  a  pair  of  forceps  or  an  elevator, 
trephining  should  never  be  performed,  unless  there  be 
strong  reason  to  apprehend  that  blood,  or  matter,  lodged 
on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  contributes  to  the 
production  of  the  bad  symptoms,  and  cannot  otherwise 
be  discharged. 

The  scalp  having  been  divided,  if  necessary,  and  the 
pericranium  scraped  from  the  surfaceof  the  bone,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  precepts  and  practice,  the  next 
thin"  is  the  application  of  the  crown  of  the  trephine. 

The  surgeon  is  first  to  make  a  little  impression  with 
the  point  of  the  centre-pin,  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
the  place  where  it  will  work,  when  the  crown  of  the 
trephine  is  applied  in  the  proper  situation  ;  for  where 
such  impression  is  made,  the  operator  must  make  a 
small  hole  with  a  perforator,  in  order  to  fix  the  point 
of  the  centre-pin,  on  which  the  crown  of  the  instru- 
ment turns  backwards  and  forwards,  as  on  an  axis, 
during  the  first  stage  of  the  operation.  Mr.  Savigny  s 
•centre-pins  make  a  perforation,  without  need  of  any 
particular  instrument  for  the  purpose,  and  in  this  re- 
spect are  advantageous.  .  • 

The  point  of  the  centre-pin  having  been  fixed,  the 
trephine  is  to  be  turned  by  regular  semicircular  mo- 
tions, alternately  to  the  right  and  left,  which  object  is 
effected  by  steady  pronations  and  supinations  of  the 
operator's  hand. '  The  teeth  of  the  saw  having  made 
a  manifest  circular  groove,  in  which  they  can  steadily 
work,  the  centre-pin  becomes  useless,  and  as  it  would, 
if  not  withdrawn  or  removed,  certainly  injure  the 
dura  mater  and  brain,  by  reason  of  its  projecting  far- 
ther than  any  other  part  of  the  instrument,  it  would  be 
an  unpardonable  blunder  to  let  it  remain  after  a  proper 
circular  groove  had  been  formed  by  the  teeth  of  the 

S3The  beginning  of  the  sawing  may  be  executed  boldly 
and  quickly;  for  the  operator  runs  no  hazard  of  doing 
mischief.  It  is  necessary  occasionally,  with  the  view 
of  facilitating  the  action  of  the  instrument,  to  clean 
away  the  particles  of  bony  matter  with  a  little  brush, 
usually  kept  for  the  purpose  in  every  box  of  trephining 
instruments.  Were  this  plan  neglected,  the  action  of 
-the  cylindrical  saw  would  be  very  much  clogged. 

The  operator,  however,  must  increase  his  caution, 
when  the  sawing  has  made  greater  progress;  for  were 
he  to  be  too  bold,  he  might  sometimes  lacerate  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  with  the  teeth  of  the  instru- 
ment, particularly  as  the  thickness  of  the  cranium  is 
subject  to  infinite  variety,  both  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  head  and  in  different  subjects.  Let  the  surgeon, 
therefore,  never  forget  to  examine  frequently,  with  the 
point  of  a  quill,  whether  any  part  of  the  circular 
groove  is  cut  through  or  nearly  so ;  for  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  instrument  must  only  be  worked  in  such  a 
-way  as  to  make  pressure  upon,  and  cut,  the  part  of  the 
circle  which  yet  remains  to  be  divided.  In  some  few 
cases,  it  is  said,  that  the  surgeon  can  distinctly  feel 
when  the  teeth  of  the  saw  reach  the  diploe  or  medul- 
lary structure  between  the  two  tables  of  the  cranium ; 
and  some  writers  have  rashly  directed  us  to  saw  with 
boldness  till  the  sensation  of  this  occurrence  is  com- 
municated to  our  hand  and  fingers.  However,  I  be- 
lieve, this  possibility  of  discriminating  the  arrival  of 
the  teeth  of  the  saw  at  the  diploe  is  so  uncommon  and 
so  fallacious,  that  it  should  never  be  expected  or  relied 
on.  Nor  ought  the  surgeon  to  saw  with  incautious 
force  and  rapidity,  till  he  sees  the  teeth  of  the  trephine 
bloody  which  appearance  has  been  set  down  as  an- 
other criterion  of  their  having  reached  the  diploe.  I 
have  already  stated,  that  a  great  many  skulls  have 
hardly  any  space  between  several  parts  of  the  two 
tables.    This  is  particularly  often  the  case  in  old 

^A^'rudent  man  will  always  prefer  exerting  a  little 
force  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  some  of  the  bony 
connexion,  retaining  the  circular  piece  of  bone,  to 
running  any  hazard  of  injuring  the  dura  mater  by 
sawing  too  deeply.  After  a  certain  time,  therefore,  it 
is  better  to  lay  down  the  trephine,  and  endeavour  to 
elevate  the  portion  of  bone,  with  the  aid  of  a  pan  of 
forceps  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  kept  in  most 
cases  of  trephining  instruments,  or  e  toe  by  means-  of 
an  elevator,  which  is  still  more  calculated  for  the 

Hvhen  the  circular  piece  of  bone  has  been  taken  out, 


and  the  edges  of  the  perforation  are  unequal  and  splin- 
tered, the  irregularities  arc  to  be  cut  off  with  tile  len 
licular  knife.  When  there  is  extravasnted  blood  un- 
derneath the  opening  which  has  been  made,  it  lonie- 
times  spontaneously  makes  its  escape,  and  if  it  should 
not  do  so,  the  surgeon  must  remove  it  himself.  It  one 
perforation  of  the  skull  should  not  suffice  for  letting 
out  the  blood,  as  much  more  of  the  cranium  ought  lo 
be  removed  with  the  trephine  as  circumstances  mav 
require ;  there  being  no  comparison  between  the  dan- 
ger of  repeating  the  application  of  the  instrument,  and 
that  of  leaving  a  quantity  of  undischarged,  compress- 
ing fluid,  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Certainly,  many 
facts  on  record  evince,  that  the  dura  mater  mny  be 
very  extensively  uncovered  without  dangerous  conse- 
quences. Sarrau  saw  a  whole  parietal  bone  exfoliate, 
in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  head.  RJegny  relates 
a  similar  case;  and  Saviard  makes  mention  of  a 
woman  who  had  lost  the  upper  part  of  the  os  fronds, 
both  the  parietal  bones,'and  a  large  portion  of  the  os 
occipitis,  all  of  which  had  come  away  at  the  same 
time;  yet  she  recovered.  Vaugion,  however,  who 
seems  also  to  relate  this  identical  case,  describes  the 
exfoliation  as  not  being  quite  so  extensive. 

I  am  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  that 
exposing  a  large  part  of  the  dura  mater  with,  the  tre- 
phine is  by  no  means  an  operation  exempt  from  serious 
danger.  And  what  I  conceive  confirms  this  statement, 
is  my  having  known  instances,  in  which  persons  who 
had  been  rashly  advised  to  submit  to  being  trephined, 
for  the  cure  of  violent  pains  in  the  head,  &c,  died  in 
consequence  of  the  operation.  I  make  this  observa- 
tion, well  aware  of  the  successful  instance  of  the 
practice  recorded  by  Schmucker.— ( Walimehm.  b.  1, 
p.  434.) 

However,  I  perfectly  coincide  with  writers  who 
direct  the  removal  of  as  much  bone  as  is  necessary  in 
order  to  be  able  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  pressure 
from  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  application  of  the  trephine,  in  cases  of  large 
extravasations,  must  in  particular  be  made  several 
times,  when  the  situation  of  the  fluid  does  not  favour 
its  escape.  But  in  this  circumstance,  Sabatier  says, 
that  we  should  not  make  numerous  perforations  all 
along  the  extent  of  the  extravasation ;  but  only  a 
counter-opening,  as  is  done  on  the  soft  parts.  This 
author  expresses  his  surprise  at  there  not  being  on  re- 
cord many  examples  of  counter- openings  made  in  the 
cranium,  since  analogy  demonstrates  their  utility.  I 
cannot  help  remarking  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that 
one  very  obvious  objection  to  making  openings  of  this 
kind  in  the  cranium,  is  the  impossibility  of  knowing, 
with  certainty,  whether  blood  lies  under  any  particular 
part  of  the  skull ;  whereas,  in  abscises  of  the  soft 
parts,  the  surgeon  feels  the  fluctuation  of  the  matter, 
and  knows  that  his  counter-opening  will  be  made  in 
the  cavity  containing  it.  One  may  sometimes  have 
occasion  to  make  more  than  one  perforation,  in  order 
to  discharge  blood  extravasaled  beneath  the  skull,  when 
the  blow  has  happened  near  a  suture,  to  which  the 
dura  mater  continues  adherent';  for  a  single  opening, 
made  only  on  one  side  of  the  suture,  might  .only  give 
vent  to  a  part  of  tlje  extravasation. 

When  the  trephine  is  applied,  on  account  ot  a  trac- 
ture  with  depression,  Mr.  Brodie  considers  the  remova 
of  a  small  portion  of  bone  as  generally  sufficient;  but 
when  the  case  is  an  extravasation  of  blood  on  tne  sur- 
face of  the  dura  mater,  he  recommends  a  freer  removal 
of  the  skull.    He  was  led  to  adopt  this  rule  by  having 
seen  a  case,  in  which,  after  two  triangular  portions  oi 
bone  had  been  taken  away  with  a  straight  saw,  ana  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  discharged,  to  the  ereat  reliel 
of  the  patient,  suppuration  afterward  took  place  on 
the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  wherever  thus  membrane 
had  been  separated  by  the  extravasation  from  tne 
hone.   The  matter  was  hindered  by  the  granulation! 
from  escaping  by  the  aperture  already  marie  ana, 
though  another  portion  of  bone  was  removea,  ine 
practice  was  too  late  to  save  the  man  s  hie—  [ae* 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  387.)    Whether  an  ex- 
tensive removal  of  the  cranium  ought  to  be  geueia  ny 
made  in  anticipation  of  suppuration  of  the  dura  miner 
in  such  a  case?  whether  such  a  measure  mign  tn< or 
rather  tend  to  make  the  event  more  likely  to  Happen^ 
and  whether  the  practice  which  Mr.  Brodie  actually 
adopted  might  not  have  been  the  best,  though,  in  me 
instance  brought  forward,  unsuccessful "  are  queslioni, 
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I  think,  on  which  the  most  judicious  surgeons  may  en 
tertain  differences  of  opinion.  As  my  principles  lead 
me  to  disapprove  of  the  old  custom  of  trephining  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion of  the  dura  mater,  tiiey  would  incline  me  to  be 
content  with  rigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and 
discharging  the  confined  matter  as  soon  as  the  ill  effects, 
of  its  pressure  began  to  show  themselves. 

If  we  should  not  find  blood  lodged  under, the  cra- 
nium, but  the  dura  mater  should  seem  elevated,  tense, 
dark-coloured,  forming  a  prominent  fluctuating  tu- 
mour outwards,  it  may  be-cautiously  opened  with  a 
lancet  or  bistoury,  with  a  view  of  letting  out  any  col- 
lection of  blbod  underneath.  In  the  article  Head,  In- 
juries of,  I  have  stated  the  result  of  Mr.  Abernethy's 
experience,  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  opening  the 
dura  mater.  This  gentleman  found,  that  the  method 
never  effectually  discharged  all  the  blood,  but  only  the 
serous  part  of  it.  The  evacuation  of  atiy  of  the  com- 
pressing fluid  must,  however,  be  desirable;  and  if  the 
surgeon  ,  cannot  do  more,  yet  he  has  fulfilled  his  pro- 
fessional duty.  .  ' 

Although  Mr.  Brodie  admits,  that  wounds  of  the  dura 
mater  are  attended  with  great  danger,  he  approves  of 
the  practice  here  recommended  (see  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  14,  p.  389),  and  supports  his  opinion  by  reference 
to  an  interesting  case  under  the  late  Mr.  Chevalier. 
This  gentleman  was  called  to  a  child,  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  which  had  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  and 
lay  insensible  and  convulsed.  There  was  no  wound 
of  the  scalp;  but  the  fontanel  appeared  somewhat  ele- 
vated. It  was  therefore  exposed  by  an  incision,  and 
raised  so  as  to  uncover  the  snbjacent  dura  mater,  be- 
neath which  the  purple  colour  of  extravasated  blood 
was  plainly  discernible.  A  puncture  having  been  made 
with  a  lancet,  three  or  four  ounces  of  blood  issued  out 
•with  considerable  force;  the  symptoms  were  imme- 
diately relieved,  and  the  child  recovered— (See  Med. 
Phys.  Journ.  vol.  8,  p.  505.)  An  example,  furnishinc 
an  equally  convincing  proof  of  the  practice  here  ad- 
vised, is  also  adduced  by  Mr.  Brodie  from  the  practice 
of  my  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Ogle. 

The  utilityiof  trephining  is  not  limited  to  discharging 
extravasated  blood  or  matter  lodged  underneath  the 
skull.  This.operation  frequently  enables  us  to  elevate 
depressed  portions  of  bone.  The  latter  object  can  often 
be  accomplished  by  merely  making  one  perforation. 
Sometimes  several  perforations  are  requisite  to  be 
made  near  each  other.  Authors  even  state,  that  it 
may  also  become  necessary  to  remove  the  intervening 
portions  of  bone  with  a  pair  of  cutting  forceps.  The 
depressed  part  may  then  be  easily  raised  by  means  of 
an  elevator.  Occasionally,  indeed,  I  may  say,  very 
often,  the  best  practice  is  to  remove  the  depressed  por- 
tion entirely,  when  its  total  separation  from  the  rest 
of  the  skull  can  be  accomplished  by  cutting  across  the 
tase  of  the  depressed  piece. 

According  to  some  writers,  if,  after  dividing  the  dura 
mater,  the  surface  of  the  brain  appears  smooth  and 
flabby,  with  a  fluctuation,  we  may  conclude  there  is 
an  abscess  in  its  substance;  and  these  authors,  more 
enterprising  with  their  pens,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  than 
with  their  scalpels,  sanction  the  method  of  carrying 
the  point  of  the  bistoury  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  if 
circumstances  render  so  deep  a  puncture  necessary. 
"But,"  says  Richerand,  ."prudence  forbids  us  to  go 
farther.  Cutting  the  surface  of  the  brain  causes  no 
pain,  and  it  produces  less  danger  than  one  might  ap- 
prehend ;  experience  and  observation  prove  (in  oppo- 
sition to  phrenological  theories),  that  the  essential 
parts  of  this  organ  are  situated  near  its  base,  and  that 
ats  surface  may  be  removed  without  danger  or  pain." 
—(Jfosogr.  Chir.  I.  2,  p.  301,  ed.  3.)  •   .     •  . 

A  case,  in  which  Dupuytren  plunged  a  bistoury  to 
the  depth  of  more  than  an  inch  into  the  brain,  and 
thus  let  out  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  pup,  is  recorded  in 
a  valuable  periodical  work.— (See  Journ.  of  Foreign 
Med.  No.  18,  p.  298.)  Some  temporary  amendment 
followed  ;  but  the  else  had  a  fatal  termination. 

After  the  operation  of  trephining,  the  divided  «caln 
is  to  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion, and  lightly  dressed  with  a  simple  pledget  of  any 
common  unirritating  ointment.  In  applying  the  dress- 
ings, the  surgeon  should  invariably  keep  in  . view  these 
objects ;  namely,  to  let  whatever  is  put  on  the  wound 
toe  as  light  as  possible,  not  apt  to  make  pressure  on  the 
■brain,  and  of  a  nature  which  cannot' excite  irritation. 


AH  stimulants  are  to  be  strictly  avoided;  nor  will  any 
bandage  be  better  than  an  ordinary  night-cap  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  be  put  on  with  facility.  It  may  be  secured 
wnh  bits  of  tape,  which  are  to  be  tied  under  the  jaw 

The  practitioner  should  not  nowconceive  that  he 
has  done  all  that  he  ought  to  do.  Let  him  remember 
the  urgent  necessity  of  keeping  off,  or  diminishing,  the 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  and  brain,  which  is 
still  to  be  feared.  Let  him  bleed  the  pltient  largely, 
and  repeatedly;  exhibit  saline  purges,  clysters,  and 
anlimonials;  and  if  the  symptoms  continue,  let  him 
apply  a  blister  to  some  part  of  the  head.  I  shall  avoid, 
however,  any  repetitions  on  ttiis  subject,  by  referring 
to  Head,  Injuries  of. 

The  aperture  in  the  skull  usually  becomes  closed 
with  soft  granulations,  which  slowly  acquire  a  hard 
consistence.  While  the  cicatrix  is  soft,  it  should  be 
protected  from  external  injury  with  a  thin  piece  of  horn 
or  metal.  Exfoliations  from  the  margin  of  the  per- 
foration sometimes  retard  the  healing  of  the  wound ; 
but  now  that  the  practice  of  dressing  with  drying 
spirituous  applications  has  been  exploded,  and  the  re- 
moval of  any  part  of  the  scalp  is  condemned  by  all  the 
best  surgeons,  these  unpleasant  consequences  are  ren- 
dered much  less  frequent  than  in  former  days. 

The  reader  may  find  an  account  of  the  operation  of 
trepanning  or  trephining  in  every  system  of  surgery ; 
but  he  should  particularly  consult  the  writings  of 
Sharp,  Le  Dran,  Dionis,  Bertrandi,  Pott,  Sabatier 
Schmucker,  Richter,  Dease,  Abernethy,  Desault,  Cal- 
lisen,  Richerand,  C.  Bell,  and  several  parts  of  the 
Mem.  de  VJlcad.  de  Chirurgie.  Also,  B.  C.  Brodie  on 
Injuries  of  the  Brain,in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14. 

[This  article  on  the  trephine  contains  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  practical  information  any  where  to  be 
found  in  our  language.  The  excellent  diagnosis  be 
tween  concussion  and  compression,  and  the  valuable 
arguments  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  tre 
phine,  and  in  favour  of  large  and  repeated  venesection, 
cannot  be  too  familiarly  known  nor  too  highly  estima- 
ted, especially  by  the  young  surgeon 

It  is  a  high  source  of  gratification  to  be  able  to  record, 
that  in  this  country,  the  trephine  is  now  much  more 
seldom  used  than  formerly.  But  a  few  years  ago,  on 
a  man  being  stunned  by  a  blow  or  a  fall,  to  any  consi- 
derable extent,  almost  any  neighbouring  physician 
would  apply  the  trephine  without  hesitation,  and  the 
facility  with  which  this  operation  can  be  performed, 
offers  no  small  temptation  to  the  mere  operator,  espe- 
cially as  there  is  seldom  any  risk  of  life,  and  always 
a  gain  in  reputation  among  the  multitude.  It  is  now 
very  generally  viewed  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  a  dernier 
resort  in  such  cases,  and  the  use  of  it  is  not  counte 
nanced,  unless  the  symptoms  of  compression  by  de- 
pressed bone,  or  extravasated  blood,  are  altogether  un- 
equivocal ;  and  a  consultation  with  the  best  surgeons  is 
always  premised. 

I  have  seen  scores  of  persons,  who  would  have  for- 
merly been  trephined,  without  even  a  "  trial  by  jury," 
recovered  from  coma,  paralysis,  and  convulsions,  justly 
attributable  to  compression  on  the  brain,  by  very  large 
and  copious  bleedings,  aided  by  cathartics  and  stimu- 
lating frictions  and  cataplasms  to  the  extremities. 

Still,  however,  there  will  be  a  sufficiency  of  instances, 
imperiously  requiring  the  use  of  the  trephine,  to  render 
it  necessary  that  every  practitioner  should  be  conver- 
sant with  the  instrument,  and  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  its  use.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  de- 
plorable cases  to  which  surgical  assistance  is  ever  ren- 
dered, are  occasionally  met.with  among  the  example 
in  which  the  trephine  becomes  indispensable. 

In  the  year  1819, 1  assisted  Dr.  Henry  Wm.  Ducache; 
then  a  practitioner  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  per 
formance  of  this  operation  on  a  woman  who  had  re 
ceived  several  blows  on  the  head  with  an  axe,  from  ■ 
brutal  husband.  We  could  discover  no  depression  o!' 
bone,  and  yet  the  coma,  stertor,  hemiplegia,  and  othet 
evidences  of  compression,  resisted  all  our  depletion, 
and  on  the  third  day  after  the  violence,  we  deter- 
mined to  apply  the  trephine,  being  sustained  by  judi 
cious  counsel  in  our  opinion,  that  there  must  be  exten- 
sive extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the  cranium.  On 
removing  the  circular  piece  of  bone,  with  the  largew 
crown  of  tile  instrument,  a  coagulum  was  found  ex- 
tending overthe  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  exterioj 
to  the  dura  mater.  This  being  removed,  and  onlj 
a  mitigation  of  the  symptoms  following,  the  obv>- 
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ous  distention  of  the  dura  mater  itself,  pointed  out 
the  existence  of  still  more  extended  mischief.  We 
therefore  divided  the  dura  mater  with  a  probe-pointed 
hisloury,  for  the  space  of  half  an  inch,  when  coagulated 
blood  to  an  immense  extent  forced  itself  through  the 
opening.  After  washing  out  the  cavity  by  warm  wa- 
ter thrown  in  with  the  syringe,  we  were  delighted  to 
Jirid  the  entire  removal  of  the  symptoms  instantane- 
ously result.  Our  patient  spoke  for  the  first  time,  asked 
for  water,  seemed  as  though  awoke  from  an  ordinary 
sleep,  the  stertor  ceased,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and 
hemiplegia  were  removed,  and  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  of  her  recovery.  . 

I  shall  never  forget  the  painful  acuteness  of  our  dis- 
appointment, when  in  a  few  hours  we  found  all  these 
dangerous  symptoms  return  in  a  still  more  aggravated 
form,  discovering  to  us  the  mortifying  truth,  that  though 
the  operation  had  succeeded,  yet  our  patient  would  die; 
for  although  we  had  removed  the  coagula,  we  could 
not  stop  the  bleeding  vessel. 

On  the  post  mortem  examination,  the  temporal  bone 
was  found  fractured,  and  a  spicula  of  bone  had  pierced 
the  meningeal  artery,  which  had  not  ceased  to  pour  out 
its  blood,  and  hence,  coagula  were  found  to  fill  the  whole 
space  of  the  hemi-cranium,  above  and  below  the  dura 
mater.  I  have  preserved  the  skull  in  my  cabinet  of 
morbid  preparations,  and  the  point  at  which  the  frac- 
ture of  the  internal  table  pierced  the  great  artery  of  the 
dura  mater,  is  distinctly  visible  in  the  depression  which 
maris  its  course,  which  is  in  this  case  deeper  than  or 
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of  the  tarsus  inwards  (Entropium), ,m& consequently 

of  the  eyelash  towards  the  eyeball [  (.Trichiasis). 

The  first  form  Of  this  disease  is  said,  both  by  Beef 
and  Scarpa,  to  be  uncommon,  nor  has  it  come  under  (he 
observation  of  the  latter  writer  more  than  once,  and, 
in  this  instance,  only  some  ol  the  hairs  had  changed 
their  direction.   On  this  point,  however,  Mr.  Travera 
is  completely  at  variance  with  the  foregoing  authors,  as 
he  describes  an  inversion  of  the  cilia  as  frequently  ex- 
ing  independent  of  entropeon.^Sjinopsis,  p.  232.) 
The  second  species  or  form  of  trichiasis,  or  that  which 
consists  in  a  folding  inwards  of  the  tarsus  and  cilia  at 
the  same  time,  is  the  case  which  is  commonly  met  with 
in  practice.   It  may  be  either  complete,  affecting  the 
whole  of  the  tarsus,  or  incomplete,  occupying  only  a  cor- 
tain  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  most  frequently 
near  the  external  angle  of  the  eye.  Sometimes,  the  dis- 
ease is  confined  to  one  eyelid ;  at  other  times  it  affects 
both ;  and  occasionally  the  patient  is  afflicted  wfth  It  In 
both  eyes. 

Some  writers,  among  whom  is  Beer  (Lehre  von  den 
Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  118),  admit  a  case,  which  they  call 
distichiasis,  and  which  they  suppose  to  be  produced 
by  a  double  and  unusual  row  of  hairs.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Scarpa,  this  third  species  is  only  imaginary,  and 
the  reason  of  this  subdivision  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
not  recollecting  what  was1  long  ago  remarked  by  Wins- 
low  and  Albinus,  that  although  the  roots  of  the  cilia 
appear  to  be  disposed  in  one  line  only,  they  form  two, 
three,  and  in  the  upper  eyelid  even  four  rows  ol'  hairs, 


dinkry  S  "  as"  elhibi  ed'  onThe tSrT  o?  the  ^  unequahy  situated,  and,  as  it  were  confused.  When- 

uuiary.     u  »aa  auwira  ™    —  tWefnro.  in  p.iinseiiuence  o!  disease,  a  rpiliim 


derer,  and  washighlv  important  in  a  medico-legal  point 
of  view,  since  it  fully  satisfied  the  court,  counsel,  and 
jury,  that  her  death  was  occasioned  by  the  blows,  arid 
that  the  injury  was  altogether  irreparable.  This  was 
clear,  from  the  fact  that  the  only  blows  which  had 
Wounded  the  scalp  were  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  on 
the  middle  of  the  os  parietalis.  The  fracture  and 
consequent  rupture  of  the  vessel  was  low  down  in  the 
temple,  where  no  external  wound  was  found,  and  two 
inches  from  the  point  at  which  the  trephine  was  ap- 
plied, guided  as  it  was  by  the  external  injury. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  applied  the  trephine  and 
Hey's  saw  for  the  removal  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
frontal  bone,  which  had  become  carious  from  syphilis, 
involving  nearly  the  whole  forehead.   The  extensive 


ever,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  disease,  a  certain 
number  of  hairs  are  separated  from  each  other  in  a 
contrary  direction  and  disorderly  manner,  the  eyelash, 
will  appear  to  be  composed  of  a  new  and  unusual  row 
of  them,  while,  in  fact,  there  is  no  change,  eithei  u  itb 
respect  to  their  number,  or  natural  implantation. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  precisely,  says. 
Scarpa,  what  are  the  causes  which  sometime?  make 
a  few  of  the  hairs  deviate  from  their  natural  direction, 
while  the  tarsus  pantinu.es  in  its  right  position.  They 
are  commonly  referred  to  cicatrices  in  consequenoe  of 
previous  ulceration,  whereby  the  cilia  fall  off  and  those 
which  are  growing  are  hindered  from  taking  then  pro- 
per direction.  There  must,  however,  he  other  causes 
sometimes  concerned ;  for,  in  the  case  seen  by  Scarpa, 
two  or  three  hairs  were  turned  inwards  against  the 


operation  necessary,  in  trie  opinion  oi  ui=« "I'Zeot  deed,  Scarpa  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  small  ulcen 
the  man  having  become  idiotic  fo™^^f^£l\ZA?i8  which  are  sometimes  formed  upon  the  inter 
the  cerebrum,  and  being  a  burden  to  uinasert  ana  la  IJJ"^,,  of  th(J  larsuSj  are  more  likc|y  t0  ,,.,„.,.  „„ 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Astheseulcers, 
otherparts  confined  to  the  external  If^W^^ff 
filled  with  a  fetid  pus  which  had  not  sufficient  egrtsi,, 
f„d  b™onsequenceP  was  involving  the  bone ^  niore 
extensively  in  the  specific  morbid  action.  A Ja  ge num- 
ber of  smaller  pieces  of  the  cranium  were  re  moved 
with  Hev's  saw,  and  by  the  forceps.  A  very  consider 
ible  S  y  of  pus  was  found  upon  the  dura  ma- 
,pr  a?  the  point  at  which  the  caries  had  entered  he 
avitv  which  was  discharged  through  the  opening 
cavity,  w  d  (lie  cav,ty  of  the  head 

made  by  ffiejwspn mv  Notwithstanding  the 

WaSltTZ  er  Tlhe  disease,  the  almost  hopt.ess 
specific  character  or  1  Q  'andthe  extreme  ema- 

eXte"U °2li Hi  had Tbeen  superinduced  by  neglect  and 
ciation  which  >adoet y     ;   ,  reC0vered,  and  has 

ever  since  t  *  "'ne  0  J     £  never  having  had  epi- 

tively  «mP,oy'd"n"Tnttatectuil  deficiency,  although 
lepsy  since,  nor  any.  iniei  ^        x  gaw 

,his  nad  b^'"fBS  0re in  perfect  health, 
him  whe.Uastm  Banm.ore     P      Jg  ^ 

In  Oie  Jv>»-  of  a  singular  case  of  epilepsy 

79,  will  be  found  areata f       »cure(,  by  trep,lining. 

£3  ££tt TfJ*  ^e"d  Dr- Darid  EogerSi 

of  this  city—  ll*e??-\UBi  com  Soil,  the  hair)  denotes 
TRICHIASIS  (derive I*0"***  illvvar(/s  against 
a  faulty  inclination  of  to  Scarpa,  the  dlewue 

the  globe  of  the  eye.   Accori   ,  .  ^  fi  j 

presents  itself -under  two  d i^unci  ti,e  natu- 

ivhere  the 'cilia  are  turned  lnwaras,^^  ^  ^  a|| 
ral  position  and  direction .  oi  ^  jllclinalion 

changed ;  the  second  connsis  u> 


the 

second  form  of  the  disease,  or  the  inversion  of  the  edge 
'  the  cilia  towards 
when  neglected, 

destroy  the  internal  membrane  of  the  eyelids  near  the 
tarsus,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  in  proportion  as  they 
ileal  and  diminish,  they  draw  along  with  them  and 
turn  inwards  the  tarsus  and  hairs  inserted  into  it.  And 
since  they  do  not  always  occupy  the  whole  extent  of 
the  internal  margin  of  the  eyelid,  but' are  sometime* 
confined  to  a  few  lines  in  the  middle  or  extremity  near 
the  external  angle  of  the  eyelid,  so,  after  the  cicatiices 
are  formed,  the  whole  of  the  hairs  are  not  invariably 
turned  inwards,  but  only  a  certain  number  of  them, 
which  correspond  to  the  extent  of  the  ulcers  previ- 
ously situated  along  the  internal  edge  of  the  tarsus. 
Indeed,  in  every  case  of  imperfect  trichiasis  from  a' 
cicatrix  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  eyelid,  the  tarsus 
and  cilia  are  every  where  in  their  natural  situation, 
except  opposite  the  part  where  the  ulcers  formerly  ex 
isted.  Also,  if  the.  eyelid  be  everted,  its  internal  mem- 
brane, near  that  part  of  the  margin  corresponding  to  the 
seat  of  the  trichiasis,  will  be  found  pale,  rigid,  and  hard- 
ened, the  inversion  of  the  carl.lagi.ious  border  and  of 
the  cilia  being  plainly  the  effect  of  the  contraction  of 
the  cicatrized  point. 

Chronic  ophthalmies  of  long  continuance  sometime* 
bring  on  the  complaint,  in  consequence  of  the  skin 
of  the  eyelids  being  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of 
distention  and  oedema,  terminating  in  a  considerable 
relaxation  of  it.  And,  according  to  Beer,  the  too  long 
continued  use  of  emollient  poultices  may  have  the 
same  effect.— (Lehre,  <S-c.  b.  2,  p.  113.)  The  cartilagi- 
nous margin  of  the  eyelid  then  loses  the  proper  sup- 
port of  the  integuments,  inclines  towards  the  eyeball, 
and  afterward  turns  inwards,  drawing  the  eyelash*' 
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along  with  it  in  the  same  improper  direction.  Long- 
continued  puriform  discharges  from  the  ciliary  glands 
likewise  spoil  the  shape  and  consistence  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  eyelid,  and  therefore  not  unfrequently  occasion 
trichiasis.  Scarpa  doubts  whether  a  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle  can  ever  be 
a  cause  of  the  disease, 

The  annoyance  which  must  necessarily  result.from 
the  hairs  perpetually  pressing  upon  the  cornea'  and 
white  of  the  eye,  as  Scarpa  observes,  may  be  easily 
imagined.   The  evil  is  rendered  still  greater  by  the 
hairs  which  are  turned  inwards  becoming  much  longer 
and  thicker  than  those  which  retain  their  natural  di- 
rection.   And  although  the  trichiasis  be  confined  to 
one  eye,  both  the  eyes  usually  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
the  disease.   Indeed,  generally,  the  eye  on  the  sound 
side  cannot  be  moved  without  occasioning  pain  in  that 
which  is  exposed  to  the  irritation  and  friction  of  the 
inflected  hairs.  In  almost  all  cases,  both  the  eyes  are 
very  irritable,  and  incapable  of  bearing  the  light.  As, 
in  cases  of  incomplete  trichiasis,  the  patient  retains 
some  little  power  of  opening  the  eyelids  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing,  and  that  most  frequently  towards  the  inter- 
nal angle  of  the  eye.  the  head  and  neck  are  often  in- 
clined in  an  awkward  manner,  so  that  in  children  a 
distortion  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  is  at  last  produced, 
which  cannot  be  rectified  without  difficulty,  even  after 
the  trichiasis  is  cured.    Unfortunately,  also  children 
are  impatient  of  the  uneasiness  arising  from  the  in- 
flected hairs,  and,  therefore,  are  continually  rubbing 
tile  eyelids,  whereby  all  the  ill  effects  of  the  complaint 
are  much  increased. 

The  cure  of  the  second  species  of  trichiasis,  or  that 
which  is  commonly  met  with  in  practice,  is  accomplished 
by  artificially  everting  the  eyelid,  and  fixing  it  perma- 
nently in  its  natural  position,  together  with  the  eye- 
Jashes  which  irritate  the  globe  of  the  eye.  According  to 
Professor  Scarpa,  this  indication  is  perfectly  fulfilled 
by  the  excision  of  a  piece  of  the  skin  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  eyelid,  of  such  a  breadth  and  extent  that,  when 
the  cicatrix  is  formed,  the  tarsus  and  margin  of  the  eye- 
lid may  be  turned  outwards,  and  sufficiently  separated 
from  the  eyeball,  the  cicatrix  of  the  integuments  afford- 
ing a  point  of  support  fully  adequate  to  keep  the  parts 
in  their  natural  position  and  direction.  Scarpa  believes 
that  very  few  modern  surgeons,  with  a  view  to  the  ra- 
dical fcure  of  this  disease,  now  place  any  confidence 
either  in  plucking  out  the  inverted  eyelashes,  bending 
them  outwards,  and  retaining  them  so  by  means  of  ad- 
hesive plaster ;  or  in  plucking  them  out,  and  destroying 
their  roots  with  caustic:  much  less  in  extirpating  the 
edge  of  the  eyelid  along  with  the  hairs,  or  dividing  the 
orbicularis  muscle  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  eye- 
Jid,  undef  an  idea  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  it. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  recommend- 
ed by  Scarpa.  The  patient  being  seated  in  a  chair,  if 
an  adult,  or,  if  a  child,  laid  upon  a  table,  with  the  head 
raised,  and  firmly  held  by  an  assistant,  who  must  stand 
behind  the  patient,  the  surgeon  is  to  push  outwards,  with 
the  end  of  a  probe,  the  hairs  which  irritate  the  eve. 
Then,  with  a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps,  or  the  ends"  of 
his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  he  should  lift  up  a  fold  of  the 
skin  of  the  eyelid,  taking  great  care  that  the  piece  which 
is  taken  hold  of  corresponds  exactly  to  the  middle  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  trichiasis ;  for  sometimes  the 
whole,  sometimes  a  half,  and,  in  other  instances,  only 
a  third  of  the  extent.of  the  tarsus  is  inverted.  The  sur- 
geon, with  his  left  hand,  must  raise  the  fold  of  the  skin 
more  or  less,  according  as  the  relaxation  of  the  inte- 
guments, and  the  inversion  of  the  tarsus,  are  more 
or  less  considerable.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident,  viz 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  skin  is  which  is  raised,  the 
greater  is  the  quantity  which  will  be  cut  away.  Sup- 
posing the  patient  to  be  an  adult,  as  soon  as  the  fold  of 
skin  has  been  raised  in  a  certain  degree,  the  surgeon 
must  request  him  to  open  his  eye ;  and  if  in  this  act 
the  tarsus  and  eyelashes  resume  their  naturalplace  and 
Direction,  the  portion  of  skin  already  raised  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose.  When  the  integuments  are  ele- 
vated by  means  of  a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps,  and  care 
is  taken  to  lay  hold  of.  the  skin  precisely  at  the  miadle 
point  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  trichiasis,  it  necessa- 
rily follows,  that  the  consequent  section  of  the  skin  will 
form  an  oval,  and  that  the  greatest  width  of  the  wound 
will  correspond  exactly,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  middle  of 
the  eyelid,  and  its  narrowest  parts  to  the  angles,  or  com- 


missures of  the  same.  This  contributes  very  materi- 
ally to  make  the  cicatrix  correspond  to  the  natural 
fold  of  the  eyelid,  and  hinder  the  origin  of  the  disease 
of  an  opposite  nature  to  the  one  about  to  be  reme- 
died, towards  the  angles  of  the  eye,  viz.  a  turning  out 
of  the  commissures  of  the  eyelids. — (See  Europium.) 

Besides  this  caution,  relative  to  the  situation  and 
figure  of  the  fold  of  the  integuments  to  be  cut  off,  the 
surgeon  must  be  careful  that  the  division  of  the  skin 
be  made  very  near  the  inverted  tarsus.  Were  this  cir- 
cumstance neglected,  the  operator  might  have  the.  mor- 
tification ef  finding,  after  the  wound  is  healed,  that 
although  the  eyelid  is  shortened,  on  the  whole,  from 
the  eyebrow  to  the  place  of  the  recision,  yet  it  is  not 
equally  so  at  the  space  which  is  between  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid  and  the  cicatrix  of  the  skin.  Hence,  the  tar- 
sus would  not  be  turned  outwards  sufficiently  to  keep 
the  eyelashes  from  rubbing  against  the  eye. 

The  surgeon,  holding  up  the  fold  of  skin  by  means  of 
tlie  forceps  in  his  left  hand,  is,  with  a  pair  of  probe 
pointed,  sharp-curved  scissors,  to  cut  off  the  whole  of 
the  duplicature;  being  first  sure  that  one  of  the  blades 
of  the  instrument  is  applied  Close  to  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid.  If  the  eyelids  should  be  affected,  the  same  ope  * 
ration  must  immediately  be  done  upon  both  of  them, 
with  such  caution,  and  in  such  proportion,  as  the  ex- 
tent of  the  disease,  and  the  degree  of  inversion  of  each 
eyelid  may  require. 

Scarpa  next  dissuades  us  from  employing  any  suture 
to  unite  the  wound,  and  represents  that  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  eyebrow  as  much  downwards  as  pos- 
sible, if  the  operation  has  been  done  on  the  upper  eye- 
lid, or  if  on  the  lower,  to  support  it  against  the  inferior 
arch  of  the  orbit,  by  pressing  it  from  below  upwards, 
so  as  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  woundfrom  becomirig.se- 
parated.  Then  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought 
exactly  together  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster,  which 
should  extend  from  the  superior  arch  of  the  orbit  to  the 
zygoma  •  and  the  maintenance  of  this  state  of  the 
wound  will  be  still  more  securely  effected,  by  placing 
two  compresses,  one  on  the  eyebrow,  and, another  on 
the  zygoma,  together  with  a  bandage.  On  ,the  other 
hand,  Langenbeck  disapproves  of  the  omission  of  su- 
tures, by  which  he  finds  that  the  wound  may  be  both 
more  accurately  and  expeditiously  united.  Indeed,  he 
expresses  himself  generally  in  favour  of  sutures,  where 
the  wounded  part  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  th 
continual  action  of  muscles.— (Neue  Bibl.  b.  1,  p.  415, 
•Src.  Mmo.  Hanover,  1818.)  Langenbeck,  however, 
takes  care  to  withdraw  the  ligatures  in  about  twelve,  or 
at  most  twenty-four,  hours,' as  their  longer  continu- 
ance would  produce  suppuration.  Beer  also  particu- 
larly insists  upon  the  utility  of  bringing  the  edges  of 
the  incision  together  with  a  suture  ;  and  both  he  and 
Langenbeck  employ  forceps,  the  ends  of  which  have 
transverse  pieces,  calculated  to  take  better  hold  of  the 
slip  of  skin  to  be  removed.— (Lehre,  <$-c.  b.  2,  p.  114.) 

On  taking  off  the  first  dressings  the  third  day  after  the 
operation,  the  surgeon  will  find,  says  Scarpa,  that  the 
patientcan  open  his  eye  with  ease,  and  that  the  inverted 
tarsus  and  eyelashes  have  resumed  their  natural  posi- 
tion and  direction.  In  the  partial  or  incomplete  trichi- 
asis, or  that  which  only  occupies  a  half  or  a  third  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  tarsus,  and  in  subjects  who 
have  had  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  very  loose,  Scarpa  has 
often  found  the  wound  perfectly  united  on  removing 
the  first  dressing. 

When,  however,  only  a  partof  the  incision  has  healed, 
while  the  rest  seems  disposed  to  heal  by  suppuration 
and  granulation,  the  surgeon  is  to  cover  the  wound 
with  a  small  piece  of  lint,  spread  with  the  unguentum 
cerussae  ;  and  if  the  sore  should  become  flabby,  it  must 
be  occasionally  touched  with  the  argentum  nitratum, 
until  the  cure  is  finished. 

With  regard  to  the  first  form  of  this  disease,  or  that 
in  which  the  eyelashes  project  against  the  eyeball, 
without  the  natural  position  of  the  tarsus  being  at  an  • 
altered  <a  case  which  is  fortunately  rare),  the  accom- 
plishment  of  a  cure  is  very  difficult,  since  neither  the 
pulling  out  of  the  hairs,  nor  burning  the  siiuauon  of 
their  roots,  are  means  at  all  to  be  depended  upon .  for 
producing  a  complete  cure  of  the  disorder  and  turn  ng 
the  tarsul  out  o'f  its  natural  rfTh  ' ?eart 

patient  liable  to  an  ^^^f^l^\^^XA 
over  the  cheek,  attended  with  a  Chronic  tmcKemng  of 
th!  lining of  the  eyelid.  It  has  only  been  m  youngish 
[ndividulls.  that  Beer  has  ever  seen  the  repeated  ami 
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careful  extraction  of  the  cilia  effect  a  radical  cure. 
— (See  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  ]f.  121.)  In  the 
instance  of  this  form  of  the  disease  which  Scarpa  met 
with,  only  two  or  th  ree  of  the  eyelashes  inclined  against 
the  eyeball.  He  found,  on  turning  the  eyelid  a  little 
out,  opposite  to  the  situation  of  the  fauliy  hairs,  that  he 
could  not,  indeed,  completely  put  them  in  their  natural 
position  ;  but  he  saw  that  he  could  thus  remove  them 
-so  far  from  the  cornea,  that  they  would  not  rub  against 
it,  without  altering  the  position  of  the  eyelids  so  much 
as  to  occasion  a  perpetual  discharge  of  the  tears  over 
the  cheek.  And  as,  in  the  patient  alluded  to,  the  skin 
about  the  eyelid  was  very  tense,  Scarpa  made  an  inci- 
sion with  the  back  of  the  lancet,  near  the  tarsus,  three 
lines  long,  and  took  away  a  small  piece  of  skin  of  the 
same  length,  but  very  little  more  than  one  line  broad; 
When  the  cut  healed,  the  operation  was  found  to  an- 
swer as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  allow, 
though  the  cure  was  not  complete. 

The  trichiasis  being  cured,  something  more  always 
remains  to  be  done,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  curing  the  disorder  of 
the  eye,  occasioned  by  the  previous  friction  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  inverted  hairs.  The  usual  indications  are 
to  restore  the  tone  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  to 
lessen  the  swelled  Meibomian  glands,  and  obviate  opa- 
city of  the  cornea. 

According  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  when  chronic  inflamma- 
tion prevails,  and  there  is  a  commencing,  but  incom- 
plete general  inversion  of  the  cilia,  the  cure  of  the 
inflammation  will  restore  the  conjunctiva  to  its  natural 
state,  and  the  cilia  to  their  original  direction,  without 
any  especial  means  being  employed  for  the  cure  of  the 
beginning  inversion  ;  but,  when  these  changes  proceed 
too  slowly,  the  sulphuric  acid,  recommended  by  Hel- 
ling, of  Berlin,  and  duadri,  of  Naples,  should  be  ap- 
plied, and  will  always  be  found  effectual.  Indeed,  in 
cases  where  the  incurvation  of  the  cartilage  is  slight, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  angles  moderate,  Mr.  Guth- 
rie says,  that  such  treatment  will  render  another  opera- 
tion unnecessary.  Quadri  applies  the  acid  as  follows  : 
1st.  A  small  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid-is 
to  be  applied,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  smooth  solid  wood, 
to  the  centre  of  the  affected  part  of  the  lid,  and  rubbed 
along  on  an  oval  space,  a  little  exceeding  in  length  the 
part  on  which  the  inverted  hairs  are  situated,  and 
from  three  to  four  or  six  lines  in  width,  according  to 
the  inveteracy  of  the  disease.  The  part  ought  to  be 
wiped  dry,  after  the  acid  has  been  applied  about  ten 
seconds,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  it  from  getting  into 
the  eye.  2d.  The  application  of  the  acid  is  now  lo  be 
repeated,  r;are  being  taken  that  it  approach  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid,  and  touch  the  parts  immedietely  over  the 
inverted  eyelashes ;  and  it  is  to  be  continued,  or  re- 
peated, a  third  or  a  fourth  time,  until  the  contraction  of 
the  parts  draws  the  hair  from  within  outwards,  or  to 
their  natural  situation  ;  when  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  part  ought  to  be  again  perfectly  dried. 
The  attachment  of  the  cilia  lo  the  forehead  by  means 
of  pieces  of  silk  and  adhesive  plaster,  as  practised  by 
Quadri,  Mr.  Guthrie  very  properly  rejects  as  incon- 
venient and  unnecessary.— (Operative  Surgery  of  the 
Eye,  p.  30.)  Instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  Delpech  applies 
the  actual  cautery. 

Some  new  methods  of  performing  the  operation  for 
the  cure  of  trichiasis  have  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Crampton,  Mr.  Saunders,  Dr.  Jaeger,  Schreger,  and' 
Mr.  Guthrie.  With  respect  to  that  of  Mr.  Saunders 
however,  its  novelty  is  denied  by  Graefe,  who  states 
that  the  practice  is  as  old  as  the  time  6'fiEiius. 

The  following  is  the  account  which  Mr.  Crampton 
gives  of  his  plan,  which  he  tried  in  one  instance  with 
complete  success.    "  Let  the  eyelid  be  well  turned  out- 
wards by  an  assistant;  let  the  operator  then,  with  a 
lancet,  divide  the  broad  margin  of  the  tarsus  completely 
through,  by  two  perpendicular  incisions,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  inverted  hair  or  hairs;  let  him  then,  by  a 
transverse  section  of  theconjunctivaoftheeyelid,  unite 
the  extremities  of.  the  perpendicular  incisions.  The 
.portion  of  cartilage,  contained  within  the  incisions,  ' 
can  then,  if  inverted,  with  ease  be  restored  to.  its  ori- 
ginal situation,  and  retained  there  by  small  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  or,  perhaps,  what  is  better,  by  a  sus- 
pensorium  palpebral,  adapted  to  the  length  of  the  por-  i 
tion  of  the  tarsus  which  it  is  intended  to  sustain,  ] 
should  one  or  two  hairs  be  displaced  without  inversion  i 
of  the  tarsus."— (Essay  on  the  Entropion,  p.  55.)*     .\  I 


Mr.  Travers  informs  us,  that,  in  cases  of  a  circum- 
scribed  inversion,  "  produced  by  cicatrix  from  burn  of 
wound,"  he  has  found  Mr.  Grampton's  melbod  an 
effectual  remedy.   It  is  added,  that  the  complete  divi- 
sion of  the  conjunctiva  and  tarsal  cartilage,  including 
the  inverted  portion,  and  parallel  to  its  border,  with 
the  aid  of  slicking  plaster,  sometimes  proved  sufficient. 
Mr.  Travers  also  sees  no  objection  to  the  entire  remo- 
val of  that  portion  of  the  tarsal  edge,  which  is  incorri- 
gibly inverted  from  such  a  cause,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  a  preternatural  growth  of  cilia  from  Uie 
Meibomian  border  of  the  tarsus.— (Synopsis,  fo,  ■ 
356.)    In  one  inveterate  case,  which  was  not  effectu- 
ally relieved  by  the  frequent  extraction -of  the  cilia 
cauterizing  the  edge  of  the  tarsus,  the  excision  of  ■ 
slip  of  skin,  and  smearing  the  eyelid  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  as  proposed  by  Helling  (Hufelaml's 
Jnurn.  st.  4,  p.  115),  Schreger,  with  a  pair  or  curved  / 
scissors,  cut  out  a  triangular  piece  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  eyelid  at  the  place  where  the  cilia  were  most  trou- 
blesome.  The  great  benefit  derived  from  the  operation 
then  led  the  same  practitioner  to  suggest  the  removal  of 
the  whole  of  the  inverted  edge  of  the  tarsus,  towards 
the  inner  canthus,  where  some  irritation  was  yet  main- 
tained.  The  plan  though  followed  by  severe  pain 
appears  to  have  succeeded. — (Chin  Versiche,  b  2  »' 
253.)  ' 

Mr  Saunders  entertained  a  favourable  opinion  ol 
Mr.  Grampton's  operation  for  the  cure  of  the  disease 
in  its  early  stage  ;  but  he  contended,  that  such  a  vi- 
cious bending  of  the  tarsus  inwards  was  often  tlie  con- 
sequence of  repeated  ophthalmy,  attended  with  ulcer- 
ation of  the  conjunctiva  and.inside  of  the  eyelid,  so  that 
every  endeavour  to  rectify  the  wrong  position  of  the 
tarsus,  and  restore  its  original  direction,  would  be 
fruitless.  Hence,  he  believed  that  its  excision  was  de- 
cidedly indicated  j  an  operation  which  is  said  to  be. 
followed  by  no  pain  nor  uneasiness,  and  Which  is  sure 
in  its  effect.  No  particular  shortening  of  the  eyelid 
ensues ;  the  deformity  is  materially  lessened ;  arid, 
unless  the  cornea  be  already  too  opaque,  perfect  visum 
:  is  re-established.  Mr.  Saunders  directs  a  piece  of  thin 
horn,  or  a  plate  of  silver,  having  a  curvature  corrcs- 
i  ponding  to  that  of  the  eyelid,  to  be  introduced  under 
this  part,  with  its  concavity  towards  the  eyeball.  On 
this  instrument,  the  eyelid  is  to  be  stretched.  An  inci- 
sion is  to  be  made  through  the  integuments  and  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum,  down  to  the  tarsus,  immediately 
behind  the  roots  of  the  cilia.  The  cut  should  extend 
from  the  punclum  lachrymale  to  the  external  angle. 
The  exterior  surface  of  the  tarsus  is  then  to  be  dissect- 
'  ed,  until  the  orbital  margin  is  exposed,  when  the  con- 
junctiva is  to  be  cut  through  directly  by  the  side  of  tho 
tarsus,  which  must  now  be  disengaged  at  each  extre- 
'  mity.  The  punctum  lachrymalemust  be  left  uninjured. 
The  operation  is  described  as  being  simple,  and  if  any 
embarrassment  arises,  it  is  from  the  hemorrhage  of  the 
ciliary  artery,  the  blood  sometimes  obscuring  the  punc- 
tum lachrymale,  just  when  the  operator  is  about  to 
divide  the  tarsus  by  the  side  of  it.  No  dressings  are 
"required,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  keep  the  eye 
covered  for  a  few  days.  The  skin  will  continue'to  be 
elevated,  just  as  the  perfect  eyelid  was;  and,  though 
less  completely,  yet  enough  to  leave  the  pupil  clear, 
when  the  eye  is  moderately  directed  upwards.  In  all 
the  cases  in,  which  Mr.  Saunders  operated,  a  fungus 
grew  from  the  wound.  He  recommends  the  excres- 
cence  to  be  destroyed  with  caustic  or  the  knife. 

Respecting  this  operation,  I  shall  merely  observe 
that  it  is  more  severe  than  that  advised  by  Scarpa,  and 
even  than  the  method  of  Schreger,  and  must  leave 
greater  disfigurement.  Unless,  therefore,  the  taller 
methods  prove  ineffectual,  I  should  consider  the  practice 
unjustifiable.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  seen  three  persona,  on 
whom  this  operation  had  been  performed,  and  on  two 
of  them  by  Mr.  Saunders  himself:  in  all,  the  defor- 
mity was  considerable,  and  the  relief  only  partial.— 
( Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  25.)  Kot  is  Schre- 
ger's  method  allowable,  except  in  cases  which  resist 
the  milder  plan,  sanctioned  by  Beer  and  Scarpa. 

Mr.  Guthrie  recommends  the  following  operation, 
as  adequate  to  the  cure  of  the  worst  cases.  A  small 
narrow  knife,  or  one  blade  of  a  blunt-poinled  scissors, 
is  to  be  introduced,  close  to  the  external  angle,  and  a 
perpendicular  incision  made,  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  in  extent,  or  of  sufficient  length  to  render  the  eye- 
lid quite  free.    Another  incision  is.  then  to  bemaae, 
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In  a  similar  way,  at  the  inner  angle,  without  including 
the  punctum  lachryuiale.   "The  length  to  which  ttie 
perpendicular  incisions  at  both  angles  ought  to  extend 
must  now  be  decided  upon  by  the  appearance  of  the 
part ;  they  must  be  continued,  if  necessary,  by  repeated 
touches  with  the  scissors,  until  that  part  of  the  eye- 
lid containing  the  tarsal  cartilage  in  perfectly  free, 
and  is  evidently  not  acted  upon  by  the  fibres  of  the 
orbicularis  muscle."   The  part  included  in  the  inci- 
sions is  now  to  be  completely  everted,  and  retained  by 
the/ore-finger  of  the  operator's  left  hand  against  the 
patient's  brow;  when,  if  any  lateral  attachment  be 
observed,  confining  the  lid,  it  is  to  be  divided.   "  On 
letting  the  eyeball  fall  on  the  eye,  the  edge  of  the,tar- 
sus  and  the  hail's 'will  frequently  appear  in  the  natural 
situation,  in  consequence  of  the  relaxation  of  the  an- 
gles which  bound  them  down  ;  but  if  the  tarsal  carti- 
lage has  become  altered  in  its  curvature,  this  will  be 
immediately  perceived ;  it  will  turn  inwards  at  its 
ciliary  edge,  and  be  completely  bent  at  its  extremities, 
more  especially  at  the  inner  one,  where  it  is  more  pow- 
erfully acted  upon  by  the  ciliaris  muscle.   On  desiring 
the  patient  to  raise  the  lid,  he  readily  attempts  it,  but 
the  action  of  .the  levator,  in  such  cases  of  vicious  cur- 
vature, causes  the  cartilage  to  resume  its  situation ; 
and  on  examination  the  curve  will  be  observed  to  be 
so  permanently  vicious,  for  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
at  each  extremity,  and  especially  at  the  inner,  that  jt 
cannot  be  induced  to  resume  its  actual  situation. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  cartilage  is  to  be  divided 
exactly  at  the  place  where  it  is  bent  in  its  length,  and 
in  a  direction  at  a  right  angle  with  the  perpendicular 
incision :  the  portjou  thus  slit  is  only  connected  with 
the  common  integuments  of  the  eyelid ;  and  although 
this  incision  scarcely  exceeds  one,  and  never  two, 
eighths  of  an  inch,  at  both  extremities,  and  in  general 
is  only  necessary  at  the  inner,  it  enables  the  surgeon  to 
remove  the  altered  curvature  of  the  part."   The  next 
proceeding  in  Mr.  Guthrie's  operation  consists  in  cut- 
ting away  a  fold  of  shin  from  the  part  of  the  eyelid 
between  the  incisions.  Three  or  four  ligatures  are  then 
to  be  introduced,  and  the  divided  parts,  from  which 
the  fold  has  been  removed,  are  to  be  brought  together 
by  the  ligatures,  each  of  which  is  to  be  twisted  and  fast- 
ened to  the  forehead  with  several  short  strips  of  stick- 
ing plaster.   The  fold  of  skin  should  be  raised  regularly 
with  the  fingers,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  margin 
of  the  eyelid.   It  may  then  be  taken  hold  of  with. 
Beer's  forceps,  the  grasping  pieces  of  which  are  trans? 
verse,  slightly  curved,  and  shut  with  a  spring.  The 
skin  thus  taken  hold  of,  which  need  not  be  large,  may 
now  be  cut  away  with  a  large  pair  of  curved  or  straight 
scissors.   The  ligatures  are  first  inserted  at  each  angle, 
and  when  the  vicious  curvature  is  considerable,  Mr. 
Guthrie  not  only  passes  them  through  the  skin,  but 
takes  care  to  make  the  internal  one  include,  at  its  lower 
part,  the  cuter  edge  of  the  margin  of  the  eyelid.  The 
ligatures,  thus  placed,  ate  to  be  equally  drawn  up  on 
the  forehead,  until  the  eyelid  is  completely  cnerted, 
when  they  are  to  be  fastened  in  the  manner  above 
specified.   In  order  to  prevent  union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, and  make  the  granulating  process  necessary,  the 
edges  are  slightly  touched  with' the  sulphate  of  copper. 
The  eye  and  eyelids  are  now  to  be  carefully  cleansed  ; 
a  piece  of  lint,  spread  with  the  ung.  cetae'ei,  is  to  be 
placed  upon  them ;  a  small  compress  under  the  edge  of 
the  orbit  ;  and  a  retaining  bandage  over  the  whole. 
The  next  morning  the  bandage  and  .  lint  are  to  be 
removed,  the  eye  fomented  and  cleansed,  and  the  dress- 
ings replaced.   On  the  second  day,  great  care  must  lie 
taken  that  the  ligatures  keep  the  lid  sufficiently  raised  ; 
and  if  any  union  has  taken  place  by  adhesion  at  the 
angles  of  the  incisions,  it  must  be  broken  through  with 
the  probe.   On  the  third  day,  the  plasters  on  the  fore- 
head should  generally  be  changed.  The  ligatures  them- 
selves must  be  supported  by  straps  of  plaster,  placed 
vertically  between  them  ;  and  the  edges  of  the  incisions 
should  he  touched  again  with  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
or  separated  with  a  probe.    Ia  a  few  days  more, 
the  ligatures  cut  their  way  out;  and  by  the  time 
the  parts  are  healed,  the  eyelid  will  have  resumed 
its  natural  situation. — (Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye, 
p.  31,  S-c.)    Operations  on  the  same  principle  ate 
also  recommended  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  for  the  lower 
eyelid. 

When  a  surgeon  chooses  to  try  the  foregoing  opera- 
tion, he  ought  to  be  certain  that  the  cartilage  of  the 
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tarsus  is  so  altered  in  its  shape  as  not  to  afford  mucb 
chance  of  effectual  relief  from  milder  plans. 

Inversion  of  the  lower  eyelid,  is  much  less  common 
than  that  of  the  upper  one.  The  late  Mr.  Saunders 
never  saw  this  disease  arise  from  the  same  causes 
which  induce  it  in  the  upper  eyelid,  though  he  acknow- 
ledges«the  possibility  of  such  a  case.  However,  he 
met  with  several  instances  of  the  affection  in  conse- 
quence of  encysted  tumours,  which,  as  they  increased, 
carried  the  orbital  edge  of  the  tarsus  outwards,  and  ins 
the  same  proportion  inclined  the  ciliary  edge  towards 
the  globe  of  the  eye. 

An  inversion  of  the  inferior  palpebra  is  sometimes 
produced  6y  inflammation  and  swelling  of  that  part  of 
the  conjunctiva  which  connects  tlie  eyelid  with  the 
eyeball.  In  cases  of  ophthalmy  this  membrane  often 
forms  between  the  latter  parts  a  distinct  fold,  which  is 
situated  just  on  the  inside  of  the  orbital  edge  of  the 
tarsus,  and  pushes  it  outwards ;  while  the  contraction 
of  the  orbicularis  muscle  turns  the  Ciliary  edge  in- 
wards, and  inclines  it  between  the  swelling  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  the  eye.  'In  this  particular  case,  Mr. 
Saunders  assures  us  that  replacing  the  eyelid  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  maintaining  it  so  until 
the  ophthalmy  has  been  lessened  by  proper  means, 
will  be  found  effectual.  But  when  the  conjunctiva  is- 
much  thickened  and  indurated,  Mr.  Saunders  recom- 
mends cutting  such  diseased  part  of  it  away,  and  the 
application  of  compresses  to  keep  the  orbital  margin 
of  the  tarsus  inwards. — (See  also  Travers's  Synopsis, 
p.  234  and  355.) 

Albinus  has  recorded  a  species  of  trichiasis,  which 
originated  from  the'  growth  and  inversion  of  one  of 
the  hairs  upon  the  caruncula  lachrymalis.    The  plan 
of  relief  consisted  in  plucking  out  the  irritating  hair 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  whether  it  grew  again. 

J.  Seultetus,  Trichiasis  Admiranda,  sive  Morbus 
Pilaris  Mirabilis,  12mo.  Norib.  1658.  Scarpa  sulle 
Principali  Malattie  degli  Occhi.  R.  Crampton,  Essay 
on  the  Entropeon,  Lond.  1805.  Saunders's  Obs.  on  se- 
veral practical  Points  relative  to  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  ed.  3.  Richter's  Anfangsgriinde  der  Wundarz- 
neykunst,  b.  3.  G.  J.  Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkrank- 
heiten,  b.  2,  p.  111—117,  8vo.  Wein,  1817.  Schreger, 
Ohirurgische  Versiiche,  b.  2.  Neue  Methode  die  Tri- 
chiasis zu  Operiren,  p.  253,  8vo.  Niirnberg,  1818.  B. 
Travcrs,  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p. 
232 — 354,  <$-c.  8vo.  Lond.  1820.  Jaeger,  Diss,  sistens- 
Diagnosin  et  Cur  am  Radicalem  Trichiasis,  Distichia- 
sis,  necnon  Entropii.  Vienna.  This  method  is  said  by 
Mr.  Guthrie  to  be  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Saun- 
ders. G.  J.  Guthrie,  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye, 
8vo.  Jjond.  1823.  Delpech,  Clinique  de  Chirurgie,t.2  ; 
Mo.  1828. 

TRISMUS.  (From  rpKfa,  to  gnash  the  teeth.;  The 
locked  jaw.   See  Tetanus. 

TKOCHAR,  or  Trocar.  (From  the  French,  trois 
quart,  three-fourths,  from  its  point  being  of  a  trian 
gular  form.)  An  instrument  used  for  discharging 
aqueous  fluids,  and  now  and -then  matter  from  differ- 
ent cavities  in  the  body,  particularly  those  of  the  peri- 
toneum, and  tunica  vaginalisj  in  cases  of  ascites  and 
hydrocele.  Trocars  are  also  employed  for  tapping  the 
bladder,  dropsical  ovaries,  &c. 

A  trocar  consists  of  a  perforator  or  stilet,  and  of  a 
cannula,  which  is  so  adapted  to  the  first  piece  of  the 
instrument,  that  when  the  puncture  is  made,  they  both 
enter  the  wound  together  with  perfect  ease,  after 
which,  the  stilet  being  withdrawn,  the  cannula  re- 
mains in  the  wound,  and  gives  a  ready  passage- for  the 
fluid  outwards.  «* 

Such  are  the  uses  of  a  trocar,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  should  be  constructed.  It  would  be  unneces- 
sary in  this  work  to  detail  every  little  particularity  in 
the  instrument.  I  shall  merely  observe,  that  the  trian 
gular-pointed  trocars  seem  to  retain  the  greatest  share 
of  approbation ;  for,  although  those  of  a  flat  lancet- 
pointed  shape  enter  parts  with  more  ease,  their  can- 
nulas are  not  large  enough  for  the  ready  escape  of  fluids 
which  are  at  all  thick,  gelatinous,  or  blended  with  hy 
datids,  and  flaky  substances. 

The  trocar  for  puncturing  the  bladder  from  the  rec- 
tum should  be  longer  than  a  common  trocar  and  of  a 
curved  form ;  but,  as  Mr.  Carpue  has  explained,  it 
should  not  be  passed  too  high  up  the  rectum,  lest  the 
peritoneum  be  wounded. 
Surgeons  ought  always  to  have  r  t  least  three  trocars 
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one  of  full  size,  another  of  middling  width,  and  a  third 
of  small  dimensions.  In  cases  of  hydrocele,  the  latter 
is  often  preferable. 

TRUSS.  (TVousse,  French.)  Bracherium.  Aband- 
age  or  apparatus  for  keeping  a  hernia  reduced.  A 
truss  which  fulfils  its  intention  properly  should  com- 
press the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  and  the  ring,  or  exter- 
nal opening  of  the  hernia,  in  such  a  manner,  that  a 
protrusion  of  any  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  will 
be  prevented  with  complete  security.  Hence,  it  is  the 
indispensable  quality  of  a  good  truss  first  to  make  ef- 
fectual and  equal  pressure  on  the  parts  indicated,  with- 
out causing  pain  or  inconvenience  to  the  patient ;  se- 
condly, not  easily  to  slip  out  of  its  right  situation,  in 
the  varying  motions  and  positions  of  the  body.  [ 

Trusses  are  either  of  an  elastic  or  non-elastic  kind. 
The  latter  are  composed  of  leather,  fustian,  dimity,  or 
similar  materials.   These  cannot  be  at  all  depended 
on,  and  should  therefore  be  entirely  banished  from 
surgery.    Since  (as  Mr.  Lawrence  has  remarked)  the 
size  of  the  abdomen  varies  according  to  the  different 
states  of  the  viscera  and  to  the  motions  of  its  parie- 
tes  in  respiration,  a  non-elastic  bandage  must  vary 
constantly  in  its  degree  of  tightness,  and  keep  up  either 
too  great  or  too  little  pressure.    The  omentum  or  in- 
testine easily  slips  out  when  the  opening  is  not  exactly 
closed,  and  the  patient  who  wears  such  a  bandage 
must  be  in  a  state  of  constant  insecurity.   Those  who 
lead  an  active  life,  or  are  obliged  to  use  laborious  ex- 
ertions, will  be  more  particularly  exposed  to  risk.  If 
the  patient,  after  experiencing  these  defects,  endea- 
vours to  remedy  them  by  drawing  the  bandage  tighter, 
he  may  confine  the  viscera,  but  he  produces  other  in- 
conveniences.   The  increased  pressure  injures  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  may  affect  the  testicle  ;  the  integu- 
ments become  red,  painful,  and  excoriated:  and  the 
bandage  must  be  entirely  laid  aside  until  the  parts 
have  recovered.    Richter  has  often  seen  painful  tume- 
faction of  the  testicle,  hydrocele,  and  even  cirsocele 
produced  from  this  cause,  and  entirely  dissipated  by 
the  employment  of  a  proper  truss.— ( Traite  des.  Her- 
nias, p-  24.)    He  also  gaw  the  pad  of  a  non-elastic 
bandage  excite  in  the  region  of  the  abdominal  ring  a 
considerable  inflammation,  which  terminated  after  a 
few  days  in  suppuration.   The  hernia  never  appeared 
again  after  the  cure  of  the  abscess.   The  inflamma 
tion  had  extended  to  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  oblite 
rated  that  part.— (On  Ruptures,  ed.  3,  p.  69,  70.)  The 
spring  is  a  very  essential  part  of  every  elastic  truss, 
and  it  consists  of  a  flat  long  piece  of  steel,  which  is 
adapted  to  the  side  of  the  body  on  which  the  hernia 
is  situated.    It  is  not  a  great  many  years  since  the 
spring  used  to  be  made  of  common  iron,  and  Arnaud 
and  Richter  express  their  preference  to  a  mixture  of 
malleable  iron  and  steel,  so  that  the  instrument  may 
be  moulded  by  the  hand  to  any  particular  shape ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Lawrence  well  observes,  a  truss  which  admits 
of  such  management  must  be  more  or  less  liable  to 
the  objections  which  apply  to  inelastic  bandages,  and 
the  only  material  which  possesses  the  requisite  quali- 
ties of  firmness  and  elasticity,  is  well  tempered  steel. 
The  front  part  of  the  steel  spring  has  an  expanded 
form,  and  when  the  truss  is  properly  applied,  ought  to 
be  situated  over  the  mouth  of  the  hernial  sac.  The 
spring  of  a  truss  has  commonly  been  a  seniiciicle, 
with  the  posterior  end  resting  on  the  spine.  Camper 
proposed  to  carry  it  round  to  the  anteiior  superior 
spine  of  the  ileum  on  the  sound  side  ;  a  plan  of  which 
Scarpa  highly  approves.   Trusses  of  this  form  fit  with 
a  degree  of  steadiness,  which  cannot  be  given  to 
others  by  tightening  the  strap.   They  keep  up  the  rup- 
ture' better  than  even  a  stronger  spring  of  the  com- 
mon kind.   Under  the  back  surface  of  the  anterior 
end  of  the  spring  is  placed  the  pad,  which  should  be 
adapted  in  shape  and  size  to  the  passage  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  shut  up.   The  steel  spring  is  usually  co- 
veted with  leather,  is  lined  with  soft  materials,  and 
after  being  put  on  the  patient,  is  fastened  in  its  situa- 
tion by  means  of  a  strap,  which  extends  from  the  two 
ends  of  the  spring  round  that  side  of  the  body  on 
which  the  hernia  is  not  situated.   Hare-skin,  with  the 
fur  outwards,  is  sometimes  considered  the  best  cover- 
ing for  preserving  the  spring  from  the  ill  effects  of  per- 
spiration. , 

When  it  is  necessary  to  make  strong  compression, 
as  in  large  old  ruptures  and  in  persons  who  cannot 
»void  labour  and  exercise,  the  elastic  spring  should  be 
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made  accordingly  thicker  and  broader.  But  an  object 
of  the  first-rate"  importance  is  to  make  the  spring  press 
equally  upon  every  point  of  the  body  which  it  touches. 
This  is  what  demands  the  earnest  attention  both  of  the 
surgeon  and  the  instrument  maker.especially  as.the  hip* 
of  some  individuals  are  flat  and  narrow,  while  those 
o*"  other  persons  are  broad  and  prominent.  A  thick, 
flexible,  metallic  wire,  accurately  applied  round  the 
pelvis,  will  serve  to  take  the  measure  and  proper 
shape  of  the  spring,  which  may  afterward  be  altered  a 
little  if  found  necessary.  The  wire,  however,  should 
be  somewhat  longer,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
spring. 

The  springs  of  trusses  intended  for  children  and  per- 
sons who  do  not  undergo  much  labour  and  exertion, 
need  not  be  made  so  strong  as  those  designed  for  hatd- 
working,  active  people. 

The  idea  that  children  cannot  wear  steel  truces  is 
as  erroneous  as  it  is  dangerous  in  its  practical  conse- 
quences ;  a  point  on  which  Mr  Pott  has  strongly  in- 
sisted. 

Trusses  are  sometimes  fabricated  with  a  pad  move- 
able on  the  spring  instead  of  being  riveted  to  it.  this 
may  be  inclined^pwards  or  downwards  according  to 
the  form  of  the  abdomen ;  and  it  is  retained  at  the  de 
sired  point  by  a  spring  fitting  into  the  teeth  of  a  rack. 
In  others,  the  plate  contains  a  screw,  by  which  the 
cushion  is  pushed  farther  inwards,  or. allowed  to  recede 
at  pleasure.  Although  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
some  qf  these  inventions  possess  considerable  merit, 
and  are  in  certain  instances  superiorly  useful,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  in  general  their  utility  is  not  so  much 
greater  than  that  of  common  pads,  as  to  make  amends 
for  the  want  of  simplicity  and  the  increase  of  expense. 
I  should  be  sorry,  however,  to  say  any  thing  that  would 
unfairly  discourage  all  such  ingenious  endeavours  to 
improve  an  instrument  so  difficult  to  bring  to  perfection 
as  a  truss ;  especially  as  I  believe  there  are  particular 
cases  in  which  pads  With  racks,  screws,  springs,  &c. 
may  be  employed  with  great  advantage. 

Notwithstanding  every  care,  sometimes  eyen  elastic 
trusses  cannot  be  hindered  from  slipping  away  from 
the  part  which  they  are  designed  to  compress.  Some- 
times they  slip  downwards,  which  in  fat  subjects  Is 
generally  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  abdomen. 
Occasionally,  the  fault  consists  in  the  instrument  be 
coming  displaced  in  the  direction  upwards,  which 
mostly  happens  in  thin  persons,  and  is  produced  by 
the  flatness  of  the  abdomen.  ,  In  the  first  case,  the  dis- 
placement is  to  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  an  elastic 
scapulary ;  in  the  second,  the  slipping  of  the  pad  up- 
wards is  to  be  prevented  by  the  employment  of  a 
thigh  strap. 

When  a  patient  is  afflicted  with  a  rupture  on  each 
side,  the  two  protrusions  may  be  very  well  kept  up  by 
means  of  a  single  truss  made  with  two  pads,  which 
are  joined  together  at  the  exact  distance  of  the  rings 
from  each  other  by  a  piece  of  steel,  applied  over  the 
convexity  of  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  and  propor- 
tioned in  length  to  the  space  between  the  two  open- 
ings through  which  the  viscera  descend.  In  such 
cases,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the 
spring  stronger  than  if  there  were  only  one  rupture. 
The  truss  should  also  be  put  on  that  side  nf  the  body 
upon  which  the  hernia  most  difficult  to  retain  is  situ- 
ated. Some  practitioners,  however,  give'the  prefer 
ence  to'the  use  of  two  single  trusses  joined  together  In 
front  and  behind  with  suitable  straps. 

With  respect  to  the  application  and  use  of  trusses, 
the  following  instructions  seem  to  merit  attention. 

1.  A  truss  should  never  he  first  applied,  or  changed, 
except  when  the  patient  is  in  the  horizontal  posture, 
and  it  is  known  with  certainty  that  all  the  contents  ol 
the  rupture  are  completely  reduced. 

2.  The  first  applications  of  a  truss  should  always  be 
made  under  the  superintendence  of  the  surgeon  him- 
self; and  care  should  be  taken  to  put  on  the  instru- 
ment in  such  a  manner  that  the  lower  third  of  the  pad 
will  compress  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  against  the 
os  pubis,  while  the  upper  portion  will  compress  the 
abdominal  ring.  The  surgeon  should  also  make  the 
patient  acquainted  with  the  right  manner  of  applying 
the  truss:  the  principles  on  which  it  keeps  up  the 
bowels,  and  affords  a  chance  of  a  radical  cure;  the 
requisite  cautions  to  be  observed,  &c.  When  a  patient 
first  begins  to  wear  a  trass,  he  should  be  particularly 
Careful  not  to  be  guilty  of  anv  imprudent,  exertions. 
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and  it  behooves  hiih  to  observe  most  attentively,  that 
the  instrument  does- not  slip  from  its  proper  situation. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  for  him  to  pay  attention  to 
the  instrument  being  neither  too  tight  nor  too  loose.. 

3.  The  patient  outfit  to  be  provided  with  at  least 
two  trusses,  which  should  be  changed  every  morning' 
in  bed,  In  order  to  save  the  truss,  especially  in  faf,' 
persons  who  perspire  a  great  deal,  it  is  a  good' plan  to 
.ay  a  soft  piece  Of  calico  under  the  pad. 

4.  An  uneasiness  about  the  ring,  which  alwaysgiv.es 
rise  to  a  suspicion  _that  a  portion  of  intestine  or  omen- 
tum is-jtrfctruded,  makes  improper  to  take  off  the  truss, 
caiefully  examine  the  parts,  and  reduce  them  if  they 
have  descended.  » ■ 

5.  When  the  skin  is  excoriated  by  the  truss,  the  part 
may  be  cured  by  sprinkling  upon  it  the  powder  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  fullers'  earth,  lapis  cahuninaris,  &c,  or 
pathing  the  part  with  an  astringent  lotion.  It  will 
also  be  right  to  protect  the  excoriated  place  with  a 
piece  of  linen  pi/t  under  the  truss.        ,  «. 

C.  Wheii  the  pressure  of  the  truss  excites  affections 
and  swellings  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  testicle,  either 
the  thigh-strap  must  be  relaxed  or  the  lower  part  of 
the  pad  made  less  prominent.  And  when  Strong  pres- 
sure is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  hernia  reduced, 
the  pad  should  have  an  excavation  in  it  over  the  sper- 
matic cord.  Whoever  wears  a  truss  should  be  careful 
to  employ  it  day  and  night  without  interruption,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  opportunity  for  the  hernia  to  pro- 
trude again.  If,  udder  the  employment  of  a  truss,  the 
rupture  onoe  descends  again,  either  a  strangulation 
happens  from,  the  narrowness  of  the  neck  of  the  sac 
or  at  all  events,  the  hope  of  a  radical  cure,  which  may 
Jiave  been  entertained  for  years  and  months  is  de- 
stroyed in  a  moment;  for  expeiience  lias  put  it  beyond 
.ill  doubt,  that  by  the  continual  unremitted  use  of  a 
truss,  and  the  steady  retention  of  the  contents  of  the 
hernia,  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  and  the  rin»  may 
be  gradually  lessened  in  diameter,  until  they  are  en- 
tirely closed,  and  a  radical  cure  of  the  rupture  effected. 
Tins  is  more  frequently  observed  in  young  subjects, 
seldom  in  adults,  and  scarcely  ever  in  persons  of  ad- 
vanced years.  But  trusses  must  lie  worn  a  long  while; 
nor  should  the  patient  venture  to  lay  aside  iheir  use 
till  after  many  cautious  attempts;  beginning  the  expe- 
riment at  first  only  in  the  night-time,  and  not  makin" 
it  in  the  day  till  after  a  considerable  period  from  the 
time  when  he  first  thinks  himself  sale.  The  longer 
and  more  altentively  a  truss  is  worn,  the  greater  is  The 
hope  of  a  radical  cure.— (Callisen,  Syst.  Chir.  Hod. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  First  Lines. of  the  Practice 
of  Surgery,  the  truss  for  navel  ruptures,  which  wa« 
devised  by  Mr.  Eagland,  and  latterly  preferred  by  Mr 
Hey,  is  described ;  and  in  the  article  Hernia  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  truss  for  umbilical  hernia  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Marrison,  of  Leeds,  and  described  by  Mr 
Hey.  In  the  same  partof  this  Dictionary  may  also  be 
found  some  observations  relative  to  the  place  against 
which  the  pressure  of  the  Dads  of  trusses  should  be 
directed  in  cases  of  inguinal  hernia,  in  conformity  to 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  description  of  the  situation  at  which 
the  parts  first  protrude  from  the  abdomen. 

[The  truss  of  Salmon,  Odv,  &  Co.,  of  London  for- 
merly obtained  a  preference  in  this  country,  amid  the 
multitude  of  modifications  to  which  this  instrument 
has  been  subjected.  And,  indeed,  very  little  was 
taught  or  known  among  surgeons  in  reference  to  thfs 
instrument,  its  construction  and, application  being  in- 
trusted for  the  most  part  to  the' mechanic  and  to  the 
patient,  until  within  a  few  years. 

<)i,r  prolixin,,  is  veiy  largely  indebted  to  Dr.  Amos 

•  New-York,  for  the  valuable  service  he  has 

tendered  pie  cause  oThufitianily  as  well  as  fhe  science 
Of  surgery,  by  the  indefatigable  labours/  and  perse- 
vering ingenuity  which  he  has  devoted  to  ibis  interest- 
ing department  of  clururgery.  After  experiencing  in 
Jus  own  practice  the  defects  of  the  various  kinds  of 
trusses  ordinarily  employed,  and  suffering  the  inconve- 
ptenceSOl  Mich  Surgeons  and  pa.iei.tn  have  so  long 

6  '  '"' ^s  induced  to  attempt  the  construe 

tirtnol  an  instrument,  which  should  fulfil  the  sureical 
indications  m  the  treatment  of  reducible  hernia  ■  an 
object  which  seemed  to  have  been  overlooked  by 'pre 
vioiisinvemors.and  to  accomplish  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  the  mechanical  ope- 
ration of  the  truss  wag  alike  indispensable.        •  , 
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Dr.  Hull-brought  to  this  subject  a  mechanical  genius 
of  more  than  ordinary  acuteness,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  intricate 
subject  of  hernia  itself,  and  succeeded  in  constructing 
an  instrument  which  is  not  only  applicable  to  every 
species  of  rupture  to  which  a  truss  is  adapted;  but,  in 
recent  cases,  and  young  children,  is  fully  adequate  to 
effect  a  radical  cure,  as  proved  by  experience  and  at- 
tested by  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  present  day. 

I  shall  not  describe  the  improvements  and  modifica- 
tions to  which  Dr.  Hull  subjected  his  Invention  before 
'it  arrived  to  its  present  degree  of  perfection,  nor  speak 
of  the  difficulties  he  has  encountered  in  introducing  it 
into  general  use,  and  acquiring  for  it  an  almost  uni- 
versal preference.  He  ha?,  however,  at  once  an  apo- 
logy and  justification  for  his  having  patented  the  in- 
strument, thus  deviating  from  what  is  considered  ordi- 
narily professionaijMn  the  fact,  that  base  and  servile 
imitations  of  his  instrument  would  otherwise  have 
deprived  the  profession  and  the  world  of  the  improve- 
ment itself,  by  bringing  it  into  disrepute.  This  has 
already  been  a  subject  of  painful  interest  to  Dr.  Hull 
and  his  professional  friends,  apart  from  its  manifest 
injustice  to  the  inventor.  Numerous  innovations  and. 
modifications  have  been  resorted  to  with  a  view  of 
appropriating  the  surgical  principle's  embraced  jn  the 
instrument  of  Dr.  Hull,  by  those-who  construct  (heir 
trusses  of  inferior  materials,  and  otherwise  defeat' the 
utility  and  success  ef  the  invention. 

Dr.  HulJ  claims  for  himself  the  merit  of  accomplish- 
ing the  true  indications  in  the  surgical  treatment  of 
reducible  hernia,  by  the  four  following  distinctive  pe- 
culiarities embraced  in  his  truss,  viz. 

1st.  The  concave  internal  surface  of  the  rupture 
pad,  from  its  pressure  being  greatest  at  the  circumfe- 
rence, tends  constantly  to  approximate  the  hernial  pari- 
etes,  affording  them  rest  and  mechanical  support. 

2d.  The  combined  hinge  and  pivot  mode  of  con 
nexion  between  the  spring  and  pad,  by  means  of  a 
tenon  and  mortice  so  constructed  as  to  preserve  a 
double  hinge  and  limited  joint  acting  in  every  direction 
thereby  securing  the  uniform  pressure  of  the  spring  on 
the  pad,  and  sustaining  the  same  nice  coaptation  of 
the  pad  and  rupture  opening,  as  well  under  the  varied 
ordinary  muscular  actions  as  when  the  body  is  in  a 
recumbent  posture. 

3d.  The  graduating  power  and  fixture  of  the  pad  to 
the  spring,  rendering,  as  will  be  readily  perceived,  the 
condition  of  the  pad  perfectly  controllable,  even  to 
nameless  minuteness.  Also  resulting  from  this  me- 
chanism is  the  advantage  of  accommodating  a  large 
truss  to  a  small  person ;  hence  the  facility  of  sup- 
plying, without  disappointment,  persons  at  a  distance. 

4th.  The  double  inguinal  truss  being  simply  the  ad- 
dition of  another  pad  attached  to  a  short  elastic  me- 
tallic plate :  this  plate  with  its  pad  move  on  the  main 
spring  by  the  same  power  of  adjustment  and  fixture 
as  the  first  pad,  the  pressure  of  the  pads  being  gradu- 
ated at  pleasure  by  an  intervening  cork  wedge. 

In  the  article  Hernia  I  have  hinted  at  the  import- 
ance of  a  concave  rupture  pad,  instead  of  a  convex 
one,  so  universal  and  once  thought  indispensable.  It 
js  no  marvel  that  so  few  radical  cures  were  ever  known 
by  the  truss,„when  the  oonvex  pad  of  the  instrument 
was  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  the  rupture,  thus  enlarging 
the  hernial  opening.  By  this  instrument,  the  elevated 
circular  margin  of  the  cohcave  pad  is  made  to  approx- 
imate the  sides  of  the  hernial  opening,  closes  the  aper- 
tu.  e,  and  hence  results  in  a  permanent  cure  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  have  known  many  instances  of  radical  cures 
by  this. instrument,  and  in  some  of  them  the  truss  has 
been  laid  aside  for  several  years  without  the  smallest 
return  of  the  disease.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  pro 
fession  universally  to  become  acquainted  with  this  in 
strument,  and  to  profit  by  its  superiority.— Reese.] 

TUMOUR.  A  swelling.  In  considering  all  the  va- 
rious tumours  and  indurations  which  occur  in  inflam- 
mation and  disease,  no  doubt,  the  processes  by  which 
they  are  formed  must  be  attended  with  considerable 
diversify."  Yet,  as  Dr,  Armstrong  has  remarked,  the 
general  principles  of  morbid  changes  of  structure  may 
admit  of  being  reduced  to  a  small  number.  Thus,, 
says  he,  if  we  take  the  acknowledged  products  of  in- 
'flammalion,  and  to  them  add  tubercle,  scirrhus,  fun- 
gus, and  melanosis,  we  have  at  once  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  most  important  changes  which  occur  in  the 
solids. — (See  Morbid. Vnatomy  cf  the Bouels,&c. p  1.) 
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In  the  present  article,  1  intend  only  to  treat  of  what 
are  usually  called  sarcomatous  and  encysted  tumours 
Mr.  Abernethy  thinks,  that  the  manner  in  which  tu- 
inours  are  formed  is  best  illustrated  by  those  winch 
hang  pendulous  from  the  membranous  lining  of  differ- 
ent' oaviivs    This  gentleman  adverts  to  an  example 
noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  which,  on  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  being  opened,  there  appeared  lying  upon  the 
peritoneum  a  small  portion  of  red  blood  recently  co- 
agulated.  This,  on  examination,  was  found  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  surface  upon  which  it  had  been  de- 
posited by  means  of  an  attachment  half  an  inch  long, 
and  this  neck  had  been  formed  before  the  coagulum 
had  lost  its  red  colour.— (See  Trans,  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  P- 
Mr   Abemeihy  observes,  that  if  vessels  had  shot 
through  the  slender  neck,  and  organized  the  clot  ot 
blood,  this  would  then  have  become  a  living  part:  it 
mi»ht  have  grown  to  an  indefinite  magnitude,  and  its 
nature  and  progress  would  probably  have  depended  on 
the  organization  which  it  had  assumed.   He  mentions 
Ins  possession  of  a  pendulous  tumour  found  growing 
from  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  and  which  was 
undoubtedly  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tumour 
noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  viz.  by  vessels  shooting  into  a 
piece  of  extravasated  blood  or  lymph,  and  rendering 
it  a  living  organized  substance.    Tumours  in  every 
situation,  and  of  every  description,   are  probably 
formed  in  the  same  way.   The  coagulating  lymph 
being  effused,  either  accidentally  or  in  consequence  of 
disease,  is  afterward  converted  into  a  living  part,  by 
the  growth  of  the  adjacent  vessels  and  nerves  into  it. 
Mr.  Abemeihy  remarks,  that  when  the  deposited  sub- 
stance has  its  attachment  by  a  single  thread,  all  its  vas- 
cular supply  must  proceed  through  that  part;  but  m 
other  cases,  the  vessels  shoot  into  it  irregularly  at  va- 
rious parts  of  its  surface.   Thus  an  unorganized  con- 
crete becomes  a  living  tumour,  which  has  at  first  no 
perceptible  peculiarity  as  to  its  nature.    Although  its 
supply  of  blood  is  furnished  by  the  vessels  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  it  seems  to  live  and  grow  by  its  own 
independent  powers,  while  its  future  structure  seems 
to  depend  on  the  operation  of  its  own  vessels.  Mr. 
Abernethy  conceives,  that  the  altered  structure  of  an 
enlarged  gland  affords  no  contradiction  to  the  above 
account,  as  in  this  latter  case  the  substance  of  the 
gland  is  the  matrix,  in  which  the  matter  forming  the 
tumour  or  enlargement  is  deposited.   The  structure  of 
a  tumour,  lie  observes,  is  sometimes  like  that  of  the 
parts  near  which  it  grows.    Such  as  are  pendulous  in 
joints  are  cartilaginous  or  osseous.    Fatty  tumours 
frequently  form  in  the  midst  of  the  adipose  substance, 
and  he  has  seen  some  tumours  growing  from  the 
palate  which  had  a  slender  attachment,  and  resembled 
the  palate  in  structure. 

However,  this  resemblance  of  the  structure  of  a  tu- 
mour to  that  of  the  neighbouring  parts  is  not  always 
observable.  I  have  in  my  own  possession  a  com- 
pletely cartilaginous  tumour,  which  I  found  in  the 
midst  of  the  fat  near  the  kidneys.  The  pendulous 
portion  of-fat  growing  from  the  peritoneum,  and  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Abernethy,  serves  as  another  instance, 
of  the  fact;  and  one  might  add,  that  every  polypus 
which  we  meet  with  bears  no  resemblance  in  structure 
to  the  neighbouring  parts.  He  has  seen  bony  tumours 
which  were  unconnected  with  hone  Of  the  periosteum, 
and  he  observes,  that  the  structure  of  a  tumour  is  in 
general  unlike  that  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  produced. 

When  the  coagulable  part  of  the  blood  is  effused, 
and  the  absorbents  do  not  take  it  away,  the  surround- 
ing blood-vessels  are  supposes  to  grow  into  it,  and  con- 
vert it  into  a  vascular  tumour.  The  effusion  of  the 
coagulable  part  of  the  blood  may  be  the  effect  of  acci- 
dent, or  of  a  common  inflammatory  process,  or  it  may 
be  the  consequence  of  some  diseased  action  of  the 
surrounding,  vessels,  which  diseased  action  may  in- 
fluence the  organization  and  growth  of  the  tumour. 

In  She  former  cases,  the  nails  surrounding  the  tu- 
mour mav  be  considered  simply  as  the  sources  from 
wliich  if'den'ves  its  nutriment,  while  it  grows  appa- 
rently bv  its  own  inherent  powers,  and  its  oiganiza- 
tion  depends  upon  actions  begun  and  existing  m  itself. 
If  such  a  tumour  be  removed,  the  surrounding  parts, 
being  =nuii'J,  soon  heal,  and  a  complete  cure  ensues. 
But  if  a  tumour  be  removed,  whose  existence  depends 
*  on  the  disease  of  the  surrounding  pari*  which  are 
ktitl  left,  and  this  disease  be  riot  altered  by  the  stimulus 


of  the  operation,  no  benefit  is  obtained    The-e  part* 
a.rain  produce  a  diseased  substance,  which  has  gene- 
rally the  appearance  of  fungus,  and,  in  consequence 
of  being  irritated  by  the  injury  of  the  operation,  the 
disease  is  in  general  increased  by  the  means  which  were 
designed  for  its  cure.   It  appears,  therefore,  that  in 
some  cases  of  tumours,  the  newly-formed  part  alone 
requires  removal,  while  in  others  the  surrounding  sub- 
stance must  be  taken  away,,dr  a  radical  cure  cannot 
be  effected.— (Jibernelhy's  Surg.  Obs.  4804.)  This 
gentleman  conceives,  that  the  irritation  of  tire  tumour 
itself,  when  once  the  swelling  has  been  produced,  keep 
up  an  increased  "action  in  the  surrounding  vessels,,8C- 
as  to  become  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  disease  cmnnm 
ing  to  grow  larger.   As  the  tumour  becomes  of  greatet 
magnitude,  it  condenses  the  surrounding  ci  Uul 
stance,  and  thus  makes  for  itself  a  sort  bfC^nuTe 
The  close  or  loose  manner  in  which  tumours  becomi 
connected  with  the  surrounding  parts,  seems  to  fcpentj 
very  much  on  the  degree  of  irritation  and  iiitl.-imnu 
tion  excited  in  the  circumjacent  parts.  Win 
mour  has  been  at  all  tender,  painful,  and  iiiflamcil,  || 
is  generally  found  intimately  adherent  to  all  the  neigh 
bouring  parts.    Mr.  Abernethy  also  believes,  that  tin- 
increased  irritation  which  a  tumour  creates,  when  it 
has  exceeded  a  certain  size,  may  explain  why  some 
tumours,  which  are  at  first  slow  in  their  progress,  af 
terward  begin  to  grow  with  great  rapidity. 

The  process  by  which  tumours  are  formed  is  com 
monly  thought  to  be  attended  with  an  increased  action 
of  the  vessels  which  supply  them  with  blood.  It  is 
supposed,  in  short,  to  be  the  same  kind  of  process 
which  forms  all  the  thickenings  and  indurations,  which 
under  various  circumstances  occur  in  different  parts 
of  fhe  human  body.   It  has  sometimes  teen  named 
chronic  inflammation,  to  distinguish  it  from  llial  which 
is  more  quick  in  the  production  of  certain  effects,  qpd 
is  often  attended  with  a  manifest  throbbing  in  the  pari 
affected,   Th,is  subject  of  chronic  or  passive  inflam- 
mation is  one  about  which  very  little  certain  is  known; 
and  even  the  name  itselfhas  commonly  been  admitted 
only  on  the  supposition,  that  some  kind  of  increased 
action  exists  in  the  vessels,  though  of  a  slower  ami  Ksi 
evident  kind  than  what  prevails  in  acute  inflapJ 
mation.    According  to  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  the  qiii 
ence  between  what  is  called  active  anil  passive  ipflam 
mation,  seems  to  depend  unon  "the  degree  in  lvhich 
the  arteries  supplying  the  vts  d  tergo  to  the  debilitated 
vessels  are  excited."— {Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions, 
p.  282,  edit.  2.)   If  this  position  be  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished, one  important  step  will  be  made  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  differences  between .  acute  and  chronic 
inflammation,  but  much  would  yet  remain  for  e*nta 
nation,  before  our  ideas  of  the  latter  process  would  be 
at  all  complete.  j 
'  In  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  Dr.  Baron,  of  Glou- 
cester, offers  many  considerations  against  the  correct- 
ness of  the  ordinary  doctrines  "respecting  thefornitlioii 
of  tubercles  and  tumours.    By  tubercles,  he  means 
disorganizations  composed  of  one  cyst,  "  whatever  | 
its  magnitude,  or  the  nature  of  its  contents;"  arid  by 
tumours,  he  would  understand  "morbid  etrilcturea, 
that  appear  to  be  composed  of  more  than  one  tubercle. 
—(On  Tubcrculated  Accretions  of  Serous  Membrani^ 
<S-c.  p.  213.)    From  certain  appearances  traced  in  dis- 
sections, Dr.  Baron  infers,  that  all  tubercles,  wlicrco 
situated  and  of  whatever  substance  composed,  «' 
their  commencement  smalj  vesicular  bodies,  with  fluid 
contents  ;  hydatids,  as  he  endeavours  to  prove.   ,11  w 
impossible  to  say  how  minute  they  may  have  beenm 
their  origin,  or  how  large  *hey  may  grow  before  mv 
transformations  begin  ;  nor  are  we  acquainted  i* 
the  circumstances  which  occasion  snefc  t/aMrorrjia- 
tlons."   To  'these  changes  in  hydatids  (according  w 
.this  writer},,  certain  tubercles  owe  their  existence,  win 
"  on  the  size,  relative  position,  and  structure  of  ™ 
■tubercles,  which  are  so  formed,  depend  the  characUri 
of  many  of  the-  most  formidable  disorganhatim  W 
which  the  human  hod/'  is  'exposed.' V(P.  2)5.)  « 
single  hydatid,  when  it  is  transformed  (says  Dt.  Baron), 
will  give  rise  tri  one  tubercle,    "It  may  be  penduloiw, 
or  imbedded  in  any  soft  part,  or  it  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  layers  of  'membranes,  anrf  wliercverth«tP'' 
tui'es  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  its  c^wl1' 
It  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  or  it  roay 
acquire  a  very,  great  mngiu'fude.    Single  tubercles' arc 
often  seen  in  a  viscus,  While  all  the  rest  of  the  organ" 
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free  from  disease,  and  its  functions,  are  performed  in 
an  uninterrupted,  manner.  But  it  is  evident  ihai  the 
same  state  of  the  system  (whatever  that  may  be) 
winch  calls  one  tubercle  into  existence,  may  generate 
an  indefinite  yumbej-.  They  may  be.  diffused  through 
the.  whole  of  a  viscus,  leaving  nothing  of  its  original 
texture,  or  they  may,  occujiy  any  proportion  of  it,  or 
extend  to' the  contiguous  parts,  and  involve  them  in 
the  same  form  of  disease.'^tP.  gl6.)  When  liydalids; 
growing  in  clusters,  and"' hanging  within  Icavities,  be- 
come changed  into  tubercles,  D<.  Baron  conceives  that 
the  morbid  appearances  must  of  course  correspond,  in 
some  degree,  with  the  original  distribution  of  the  parts. 
He  has  seen  .tubercles  attached  in  litis  form  to  the  cho- 
roid plexus,  to  the  valves  of  the  heart,  to  the  fimbriated 
extremities ,of the  Fallopian  tubes.and  to  the  omentum 
and. convolutions  of  the  bowels.  In  tire,  latter  instance 
they  were  very  minute,  the  largest  not  being  bigger 
than  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  their  number  defied  all 
calculation. 

"Other  varieties  in  the  arrangement  of  the  element- 
ary parts  of  morbid  growths  will  of  course  cause  cor- 
responding varieties  in  their  appearance.  Thus,  when 
hydatids  are  enclosed  the  one  wilhtn  the  other,  and  are 
transmuted  into  solid  substances,  a  section  of  these 
substances  will  exhibit  a  series  of  concentric,  lamina." 

Another  variety  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Baron  is,  "  when 
an  immense  number  o¥  very  sniall  tubercles  are  gene- 
rated in  juxtaposition,  atrd  unite  together.  Wherever 
such  an  event  occurs,  the  original  texture  of  the  part  is 
entirely  last,  and  a  mass  of  varying  degrees  of  density 
and  firmness  formed.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
growth,  a -granulated  appearance  may  be  distinctly 
traced  ;  but  in  process  of  time  this  disappears,  the  con- 
solidation becomes  more  complete,  and  substances  of 
a  gristly,  or  cartilaginous,  or  scinhous  texture  may  be 
found.  I  have  traced  (says  Dr.  Baron)  the  whole  of 
these  gradations  in  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  pleura,  the 
omentum,  the  peritoneum,  and  in  tumours  in  other 
parts." — {P.  219.) 

"Sometimes  small  hydatids  grow  from  the  outer  or 
inner  surface  of  large  ones,  or  float  within  them.  I 
have  seen  (says  Dr.  riaron),  from  a  source  of  this  kind 
the  uterus  and  its  appendages  converted  into  an  enor- 
mous misshapen  mass,  tubercles  of  the  size  of  the  fist 
grpwing  from  it,  while  these  again  were  surmounted 
by  smaller  ones  in  many  gradations.  Some  had  glairy 
contents,  others  were  in  a  slate  of  scirrhosiry  and 
others  were  but  little  changed,  having  thin  delicate 
cysts,  and  containing  a  transparent  fluid. 

"But  perhaps  (remarks  Dr.  Baron)  the  most  import- 
ant variety  of  all  is,  when  tubercles,  originally  distinct 
from  each  other,  approximate  as  they  increase  in  size 
ultimately  unite,  and  form  tumours,  which  have  re' 
ceived  different  designations,  according  to  the  predo- 
minant cjtaraQter  of  the,ir  contents  and  internal  struc- 
w.as,f '"^y  t«  elucidate  this  part  of  the  subject. 
,  V  e, 1 !?  <llstl"ct,°"  between  the  words  tumour 
and  tubercle,"  &c.-(P.  219.,  By  thus  adverting  to 
the  primitive  arrangement,  number,  size,  &c.  of  hyda- 
tids, and  their  subsequent  mutations,  Dr.  Baron  trie* 
'"  '"  l'"""t  'he  varieties  of  encysted  and  sarcoma- 
tous tumours,  fungus  nematodes,  tuberculafed  "ar 
corua,  scirrhous  swellings,  &c.  &c.  The  late  Dr 
Adams,  as  is  well  known,  referred  cancer  to  the  living 
state,  growth,  and  multiplication  of  the  hydatid  —(On 
the  Cancerous  Breast,  p.  77.)  In  order  to  account  to 
the  various  appearances  of  the  disease,  he  has  divided 

he  others  £a"'~<'^.  and  suspects 'that  there'ma^ 
be  others.    These,  he  affirms,  are  lodged  in  different 

SWl&flSjffi  in  ^A^Tis^f^ 
li)  a  n  individual  or  numhers,  stimulating  the  sur 
rounding  parts  to  generate  it  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  the  dead  f,„„,  „„.  Tllfs  Cigus X  a 

.nidus,  formed  altogether  lor  the  protection  of  another 
generation;  by  means  of  it  the  living  families  are  se 
parated  from  the  dead,  and  their  VwenStoS  X 
secured    They  die,  be  says,  witliout  otherwise  Xc 
mglhe  body  in  winch  the,  exited  h,,t  by  their  loc'il 
sum,*,,*,  and  he  declares  "that  his  object  KfS 
Utnimalcnlar  existence  of  carcinoma.  '  Now  accord in 
to  Dr.  Baron  this  main  position  is  . the  fuiidameni-d 
frrrtr  of  Dr.  Adams's  book  ;  Jor  "  in  „0  ra  Si  no 
legitimate  point  of  view  may  cancer  be  said  tolmve 
hn  ammatcular  existence;  because,  admitting,  for  the 
-ake  oT  argument,  that  hydatids  are  animalcules  ji 
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has,  I  trust,  been  shown  (says  Dr.  Baron)  that  it  is  to 
the  loss  of  the  hydalicul  character  altogether,  and  the 
transformations  of  these  bodies,  that  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances in  this  and  many  other  diseases,  are  to  be 
referred."— iP.  270.) 

Although!  consider  the  evidence  and  remarks  which 
,Dr.  Baron  has  adduced  in  supportof  his  opinions  in 
many  respects  interesting,  the  facts  brought  forward 
tlo  not  appear  to  me  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the 
formation  of  tuberclesand  tumours  originally  depends 
upon  hydatids  and  their  transformation.   That  hyda 
lids  are  sometimes  found  within  diseased  structures, 
and  that  cells,  cysts,  granulated  and  luberculaled  ap- 
pearances are  often  noticed  in  tumours  of  different 
kinds,  are  facts  universally  received.    But  the  pre- 
sence of  hyda. ids  in  the  unchanged  state  is  only  an 
occasional  circumstance  ;  whereas,  if  they  were  gene- 
rally a  cause  of  tumours  by  undergoing  some  unex- 
plained transformation,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose, 
that  Some  of  them  at  least  would  not  be  more  com- 
monly found  in  a  distinct,  unaltered  form  within  or 
around  all  swellings  imagined  to  proceed  from  clusters 
of  them.    As  the  growth  of  tumours  formed  on  these 
principles  could  not,'  {.imagine,  be  accounted  for  with- 
out supposing  a  continual  multiplication  and  transform- 
ation of  hydatids,  either  within  or  around  the  swell- 
ings, one  would  expect  that  some  visible  hydatids, 
previously  to  their  transfiguration,  would  certainly 
he  appaient  on  minutely  examining  the  interior  and 
the  circumference  of  the  diseased  structure.    Yet  I  am 
not  aware  that  such  fact  has  been  proved  to  be  gene- 
rally the  case,  either  by  the  aid  of  Hie  scalpel  or  the 
microscope.    The  observation  of  cavities,  cells,  and 
tuberculated  appearances  in  some  kinds  of  tumours,  is 
no  proof  that  such  modifications  of  structure  are  trans- 
formed hydatids.    Besides,  if  my  limits  would  allow 
me  to  consider  this  topic  farther,  many  reasons  might 
he  urged  against  the  hydatid  doctrine,  arising  from  the 
consideration  of  the  changes  evident  in  the  blood-ves- 
sels supplying  parts  in  which  a  considerable  tumour  is 
situated.    Thus  we  often  see  the  trunks  of  the  arteries 
running  towards  such  parts,  doubled  in  size,  as  is  no- 
ticed with  respect  to  the  carotid  in  the  natural  growth 
ofihe  stag's  horn,  and  indicating, at  least,  that  theform 
ation  and  ificrease  of  swellings  are  eftected  throu»h 
the  medium  of  the  blood-vessels.   The  sudden  effect 
of  tying  the  arteries  by  which  a  tumour  is  supplied 
with  blood,  would  also  be  difficult  to  explain,  if  the 
growth  of  the  swelling  reallv  depended  upon  some  un- 
defined transformation  of  hydatids.  .  1 
It  seetns  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  the  growth  of 
all  tumours  may  be  retarded,  and  that  sometimes  they 
may  even  be  diminished  by  means  of  topical  bleeding 
with  leeches,  and  keeping  the  parts  in  a  continually 
cool  state  by  the  incessant  application  of  cold  sedative 
washes.   Afterward,  when  the  increased  action  of  the 
vessels  seems  checked,  and  the  tumour  ceases  to  en- 
large, discutients  are  indicated,  such  as  frictions  with 
mercurial  ointment,  pressure,  electricity,  rubefacient 
plasters,  solutions  of  salts,  blisters,  and  issues.  Very 
few  sarcomatous  or  encysted  tumours,  however,  are 
ever  completely  removed  by  these  local  means.  The 
swelling,  on  the  contrary,  generally  increases,  notwith^ 
standing  them  ;  and  the  irritation  of  the  disease  by  sti- 
mulants  is  not  altogether  unattended  with  danger  of 
the  affection  becoming  changed  by  them  into  very 
malignant  and  dangerous  cases,  sometimes  to  all  ap. 
pearances  cancerous.   The  most  advisable  plan  is  to 
recommend  the  removal  of  sarcomatous  tumours  with 
the  knife,  whne  tbey  are  small  and.  in  an  incipient 
whfen  ur^!iS  ?'ey.are  8°l  M  Bf  b>  W»  operation 
afterward  h "  y  tnvial'  ^Pared  with  what  might 
fr\ >ZZ    a     Te  reQ.uisite>  ifthe  disease  were  allowed 
to  proceed,  and  attain  an  enormous  magnitude. 

i  Vmotrs,  sarcomatous.  These  have  been  so 
named  from  their  firm,  fleshy  feel.  They  are  of  many 
Kinus,  some  of  which  are  simple,  while  others  are 
cornpiicated,  with  a  malignant  tendency.  Mr.  Aber- 
flethy  has  attempted  lo  form  a  classification  of  sarco- 
matous tumours,  for  the  different  species  of  which  he 
has  proposed  nam.es, deduced  from  the  structure  which 
they  exhibit  on  dissection.  This  gentleman  has  named 
the  Kind  of  swellings  which  hs  first  considers,  Common 
JCaseular  or  Organized  Satcoma..  Under  this  tiUe 
Mr.  Abernethv  includes  all  those  tumours  which  ap- 
pear to  be  composed  of  the  gelatinous  pa;  t  of  me  blood 
rendered  more  or  less  vassular  by  the  growth  of  vessels 
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~tanAu  that  it  nrpsented  an  example  of  true  elephan 
through  it.  The  vessels  which  pervade  this  substance  |  contei ™s  "  V™  .  a  int  on  which  many  pmcli 
ate,  in  different  instances,  cither  larger  or  smaller,  and  Mas  18  si  u>e  »J-™^pe  'wit'n  nim.  The  following  cir 
more  or  less  numerous;  being distiibuted  in  their  usual  1  no 
arborescent  manner,  without  any  dcscribable  peculiar; 
jty  of  arrangement.   Perhaps  all  the  varieties  of  sar- 


tomatous  tumours  are  at  first  of  this  nature.    1  he 
-ucture  under  consideration  is  met  with,  not  only  in 
distinct  tumours,  but  also  in  the  testis,  mamma,  anu 
absorbent  glands.  When  a  common  vascular  or  oigau- 
ized  sarcoma  has  attained  af  certain  magnitude,  ine 
veins  of  the  skin  seem  remarkably  large,  and  tneir 
Winding  course  under  the  integuments  e-xcites  notice. 
This  kind  of  sarcoma  is  not  at  all  tender  so  that  t 
mav  be  freely  handled,  and  also  electrified,  without 
giving  pain.    The  tumour  sometimes  grows  to  sucti  a 
Size  that  the  skin  bursts,  the  substance  of  the  swelling 
sloughs  out,  and  the  disease  is  got  rid  of.  Howevei 
this  mode  of  cure  is  attended  with  such  terrible  loca 
appearances,  and  so  much  fever,  &c.,  that  the  removal 
of  the  disease  with  the  knife  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
enormous  mass  of       pounds  weight,  involving  the 
penis,  testes,  and  scrotum,  and  lately  removed  by  Mr. 
Liston,  together  with  those  organs  (see  Edlpb.  Med. 
and  Surg.  . Town.  JVo.  77),  was  probably  the  kind  of 
tumour  which  Mr.  Abernethy  would  call  a  cumwun 
vascular  sarcoma.   Other  similar  cases  are  noticeti  in 
another  place.   See  Scrotum. 

[Delpech,  Chirurgie  Clinique,  t.  2,  Mo.  li«B.  pro- 
fessor Delpech  gives  an  account  of  a  patient  aged  Jo,  a 
native  of  Perpignan,  whose  scrotum  Was  converted 


disagree  wii'   " 

cumstahces  relative  to  the  structure  and  oowpolltion 
of  the  swelling  are  noticed.   The  skin  of  its  ametior 
part  was  not  less  than  three  inches  thick;  and  the 
inequalities  observable  upon  every  portion  of  it  were 
here  greatest.  ,  Notwithstanding  the  discolorationa 
which  the  skin  exhibited  in  places,  where  it  wa8  most 
deeply  affected,  the  incisions  in  it  bled  very  little;  few 
vessels  of  considerable  size  were  met  with,  and  not  a 
single  varicose  vein.  The  cellular  tissue  was  mani- 
festly every  where  distended,  its  lamella  were  length- 
ened,  and  included  very  large  cells ;  most  of  them  were 
semi-opaque  and  of  a  white  pear  colour,  which  change 
is  ascribed  by  Desaultlo  an  inflammatory  process  that 
.had  thickened  them.  The  areola  oftthis  tissue, besides 
being  very  dense,  contained  a  serosity,  a  part  of  which 
flowed  out  in  the  operation,  while  the  rest,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  greater  consistence,  did  not  escape  from 
the  cells,  though  they  were  opened.  Both  contained 
a  large  proportion  of  albumen,  and  were  coagulated  by 
heat  or  acids.   Bloqd-vessefs  were  seen  ramifying  in 
this  tissue ;  but  they  were  not  numerous,  and  only  of 
small  size.    The  lymphatics  were  plainly  discernible 
in  great  numbers  and  of  considerable  diameter.  In 
front  of  the  spermatic  cord  some  fat  Was  found,,  the 
only  situation  in  which  it  presented  itself;  and  here  its 
accumulation  made  Delpech  suspect,  for  a  little  While, 
that  there  was  an  omental  hernia,  with  a  very  thin 
transparent  sac.  The  cremaster  seemed  to  have  pre- 


into  an  enorn.ous  mass  weighing  sixty ( French i  pound s,  i  "^^^^^f^^^f^mm. 
in  which  the  penis,  the  spermatic  cords,  and ^  the  est  cm        Pr'ofesot  Delpech  „„  an. 

cles  were  completely  buried,  fuch  a  disease  is  much  io  i  p  b  j.  an  e)  nailliagis  f 
more  frequently  met  with  in  hot  han  in  tenipmtt  ^  female  sexual  organs,  removed  by  Dr.  Talrich,  of 

9t*g£sgtr. ««S SSSis&r  issrssafess* 


OV  LffcMuecu  was  ncanj'  i>j    ,        -  , 

divided  at  its  lower  front  pail  into  three  principal 
lobes,  and  reached  downwards  below  the  calf  of  the 
leg  Behind,  it  formed  avast  projection,  and  it  was 
attached  to  the  perinamm  and  hypogastric  region  by  a 
neck  or  pedicle,  that  occupied  the  whole  space  com- 
prised between  the  pubes  the  two  po^ami  anus,  j  °  Whoever  will  compare  the  descrip- 
The  circumference  of  the  pedicle  i t  its  ™™™  ^ffi£f%^aae.  witi,  the  history  of  elephantiasis 
part  was  eighteen  French  inches.  The  pat  en it  con  Id  \»^^^es^/Medief^voL3p.4aei.^ 
neither  walk  nor  stand,  without  ^rd.fficulw.  Al-  of  ^Semblance  between  them.-IM.] 
though  the  organs  of  generation  were  Dui.ea  *a<u^  I  ?' 


CtUUVC  mum,  —   r"  .  - 

the  navel,  rendered  the  evacuation  of  the  urine  dilfi 
cult.  It  involved  the  labia,  especially  the  right  one; 
and  the  clitoris,  which  was  considerably  elongated  by 
the  weMit  of  the  swelling,  was.  concealed  under  its 
root  I  do  not  adopt  the  view  taken  by  Delpech  ot  the 
character  of  this  swelling,  which  he  contends  was  that 


tnou"  1  me  organs  ui  ecu^i  ------  -  -  . 

manner  thus  specified,  erections  anc I  « imwal I  eni.ss.ons 
occasionally  took  place  S*P^»f¥;« 
inents  were  tuberculated ;  and  ^.''^^^ie^e 
^wellins  which  was    ke  a  cauliflower  excrescence, 

,7erewgasl  Iransverse  fissure,  at  the  notion. ,  of $  h 
was  a  deep  ^.W«^*^5Stf^ 


K  KK  (»>iNia  »'    ■    ■   "  V  I 

[Tumours  of  asteatomatous  nature  often  occur  from 
the  inner  surface  and  from  the  outside  of  the^uterus. 
Several  remarkable  specimens  of  this  sort  are  intbe 
collection  of  Professor  Francis,  of  New- York.  The  pat- 
ricularsof  two  cases  which  fell  under  the  obscrvationof 
Dr.  F.,  and  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Professor  Mott, 


was  a  deep  sinus,  running ^^JZ^S^utm  are  given  in  Dr.  Francis's  third  revised  edition  of  Den- 

left:  such  was  the  state  of  the  prep, uce. «■  u       ^  man's  Midwifery,  New-York,  1829.  In  one  of  these 

through  which  the  urine  wM-ajsya  t     enormous  cases,  upon  examination,  the  tumour  was  found  to  be 

particulars  of  the  operation  by  winch  H»  of  of  a  fleshy  nature( 

mass  was  removed,  so  as  to  leave  i  ^  u  wag  a)m  w, 

the  above  work.  ^  extern  <  pudendal 
conceived,  wher ,  ,t  , is sta  ed  that  tn      {J)  ^  *L 

ertery,  the  artery  . "//r^*^uamar*r»  0f  the  perinamm, 
^  of  the  penis  the  t  a-  ver.e  a r  ry       ^  ^ 

*e  {¥U  ^he  U  io  I  en  orrhoidal,  'required  liga- 
jranches  "f^'Xch  M.  Delpech  cut  off,  in  order 


*  Ow  "g  to  "the  prodigious  e.onga- 
might  be  lessenen-  g  necesaary  to  arrange 

ljon  ofithesper^jCords.H  vtr^        ^  ^ 

ihem  mt  m  - ••  ;•  .  ■  fixin,,  the  testicles  in  their 
Bifflculiy/vasexper^ tdr nn  ^  jompktety  cured 
.hrbthsr  Bliuatip^  Jl« the  patient  returned  to  Per- 
abo«t  two  m'"1,hs'  nau[  nseof  a  few. weeks  he  became 
,  ,r„nn,  "'here  in  the  cour.e  ilfc't|ie  body.  a-  very 
OS**  a"d  fdlcS  in  «he  liver.    Must  this  be. 

»4rsrsS5ft    slot  Kd. 

lie  Tdrwounn'^  healed^  If  The 
feut  's  excesses  ."f  .^j  7s  another  confirmation  of 
former  view  be  adopted,  il  jons  and  sll[.pura. 

ihe Teouency  «*  ^tLS  or  greatTpera ttootj  a 


Tr  severe  local  i.nJ'f1"/"  n,av  be  ,„l- 

^A'onwUhmuc..;-^^^^ 


nihiect  on  wnicn  .  .,   ,  . 

fectidli  the  f '-'^f  Mess.s.  Rose  and  Amott  ,n 
eerv.  and  inthepape"-  jjOVdon. 
WMeLoM  ^f,  at{[re  of  the  tumour,  Delpech 
With  regard  to  the  n« 


.w,  and  of1  a  fibrous  vascular  structure. 
It  was  almost  wholly  one  solid  mass.  It  grew  by  i 
peduncular  attachment  from  thefundus  of  the  womb. 
According  to  evidence  taken  at  the  time  of  examlns- 
tion,  the  tumour  and  its  excrescences  weighed  rather 
more  than  one  hundred  pounds.  The  extent  of  die 
abdomen  of  the  patient  before  the  removal  of  (he  tu- 
mour measured  four  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half,  w 
the  other  instance,  a  number  of  tdmours  were  found 
attached  to  the  external  surface  of  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages. .  These  tumours  aod  the  diseased  uterus 
weighed  thirty-two  pounds  four  ounces.  Other  re- 
markable cases  of  this  nature  are  stated  in  Franciss 
Denman.  In  one  the  external  tumour  was  nearly  the 
size  of  the^head  of  a  foetus  at  seven  months.  In  two 
pther  instances  they  were  about  two  inches  in  circum- 
ference. These  tumours  occasionally  create  much 
constitutional  uneasiness  and  false' signs  of  pregnancy- 
But  much  depends  upon  the  portion  of,lli£  uterus  from 
which  they  grow. — Reese.] 

The  second  kind  of  sarcomatous  tumour  noticed  in 
Mr.  Abernethy's  classification,  is  Die  Mdipose  Sarcoma- 
Every  one  at  all  in  the  habit  of  seeing  surgical  disease, 
must  know  that  fatty  tumours  are  exceedingly  com- 
mon. Mr.  Abernethy  believes  thfat  these  swellings  are 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  others,  viz.  in  the  first 
instance  they  were  'coagulable  lymph,  rendered  vas- 
cular by  the  growth  of  vessels  into  it,  and  that  the"* 
future  structure  depended  on  the  particular  power  and 
action  of  the  vessels.   According  to  Sir  Astley  CoopW, 
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"they  are  not  composed  of  fatty  matter  only,  but  the 
adipose  membrane  is  increased,  and  their  strycture'is 
Similar,  only  soinewliat  more  compact,  to  .that  of.ihe 
flatty  membrane  in  other,  parts  of  .the  body."— (Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  440.)  This  fart  is  very  much 
againSt  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  origin  of  tu- 
mours to  hydatid?  and'"  their  transformation.  Adipose 
sarcomatous  tumours  always  have  a  thin  capsule, 
formed  by  the  simple  condensation  of  the  surrounding 
cellular  substance.  It  adheres  very  slightly  to  the 
swellings,  and  chiefly  by  meanspf  vessels  which  pass 
through"  this  jnembiaiious  covering  in'  order  iq  enter 
the  tumour.  As  Mr.  .Abernethy  has  accurately  de- 
scribed, the  vessels  are  so  small,  ajidthe  connexion  so 
plight,  that  in  removing  the  tumour  no  dissection  is  re- 
quisite, as  the^operator  may  easily  put  his  fingers 
between1  the  swelling  and  ifs  capsule,  so  as  to  break  the 
little  vascular  connexions,  and  entirely  detach  ihe  dis- 
ease. ✓Some  individuals  seem  to  have  a  disposition  to 
the  formation  of  fatty  tumours  upon  various  parts  of" 
their  bodies ;  a"  memorable  example  of  which  is  re- 
corded in  the  Revue  Medicate.  The  patient  was  a 
young  woman,  aged  18,  whose  constitution  was  not  in 
any  way  remarkable.  Although  very  lean,  and  of  the 
middle  stature,  she  weighed  169  French  pounds.  Be- 
tween her  shoulders  vtjere  two  tumours-,  eight  Irishes 
long  and  three'broad.  A  third,  of  less  size,  was  situ- 
ated near  (lie  right  armpit.  A  fourth,  arose  from  the  in- 
terior angle  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and  was  15  inches 
long  and  six  broad.  A  fifth,  lower  down,  was  six 
inches  long  and  five  broad.  The  sixth,  which  was 
larger  than  a  man's  head,  was  situated  upon  the  right 
hip.  The?  seventh,  a  small  one,  was  below  the  right 
trochanter  major.  The  eighth,  a  prodigious  one,  arose 
from  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  hung  down  as  low 
as  the  middle  of  the  calf  of  the  (eg;  being  two  feet 
long  and  three  feet  one  inch  in  circumference  at  its 
base.  All  these  tumours  were  of  a  fatty  nature,  soft, 
uneven,  and  quite  unconnected  with  internal  organs  or 
the  muscles. — (See  .Quarterly  Journ.  of  Foreign  Me- 
dicine, vol.  4,  p.  618.) 

The  substance  of  adipose  tumours  is  never  furnished, 
with  very  large  blood-vessels,  and  the  fear  of  hemor- 
rhage, which  frequently  deters  surgeons  from  ope- 
rating, is  quite  unfounded.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  there  is  no  species  of  tumour  that  can  be  removed 
with  so  much  eeleriiy,  with  such  apparent  dexterity, 
or  with  sucli  complete  security  against  future  conse- 
quences as  those  of  an  adipose  nature.  However, 
now  and  .then,  when  the  tumour  has  been  sometimes 
in  an  inflammatory  state,  the  capsule  becomes  thick- 
ened, and  intimately  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the 
swelling,  so  that  the  separation  of  the  disease  is  more 
difficult,  and  requires  the  knife  to  be  more  freely  em- 
ployed. The  tumour  also  sometimes  becomes,  after 
inflammation,  closely  adherent  to  the  contiguous  parts. 
Adipose  tumours  often  acquire  an  enormous  magni- 
tude. Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  stated 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  {hat  they  acquire  a  greate^mag- 
nitude  titan  any  other  swelling  "ever  reaches.  Mr. 
A  liernethy  relates  an  example  of  one,  removed  by  Mr. 
Cline^whjch  weighed  between  14lbs.  and  151bs.,  and' 
which  I  saw  myself  previously  to  the  op'eraiion.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  rjso  mentions' th^  successful-extirpation 
pj  several  adipose  tumours  of  immense  size:  one 
weighing  141b.  lOoz.  removed  by  himself;  and  another 
'  weighing  22llis.,renioved  from  a  la'dy's  thigh  by  Mr. 
Copeland.  But  a'still.more  remarkable  case  is  one,  in 
which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  lately  removed  a  fatty  sfwelf- 
jng,  which  weighed,  independently  of  the  blood  in  it, 
T7lbs.  10o/..,  and, was  situated  on  the  abdomen  of  a 
man  aged  57.-(See  Me&.,Chir.  Trans,  vol.11,  p.'HO.) 
In  the  case  above  quoted  from  the  Revue  Medicale, 
and  recorded  by  M.  Dagorn,  of  Morlaix,  the  largest  of 
the  .dwellings  weighed,  after  its  removal,  46  French 
pounds  -  (See  Quarterly  Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  vol. 
4,  p.  m.)  Although  it  fs  true,  that  when  adipose 
Bwellnigs  attain  an'enormous  bulk,  the  immense  size 
Of  the  wound  requisite  for  their  removal  must  Be 
dangerous,  and  is  a  strong  argument  in  faVour  of 
having  recourse  to  the  operation  at  an  earlier  period 
yet  ft  is  equally  true,  that  large  fatty  swellings  may  be 
taken  out  with  a  greater  pnxnect  of  success  than  any 
other  kind  of  tumour  of  equal  size.  \ 

The  next  species  of  sarcoma,  noticed  mMr.Abet- 
nethy's  classification,  ^s  what  he  names  pancreatic 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  structure  to  that  of  the 


pancreas.  This  kind  of  disease,  it  is  remarked,  is  oc- 
casionally formed  in  the  cellular-  substance ;  but  mote 
frequently  in  the  female  breast,  on  that  side  of  the 
hippie  which  is  next  to  the  aim.  'When  a  pancreatic 
sarcoma  is  indolent,-  and  increases  slowly,  the  sur- 
rounding parts  and  the  glands  in  the  axilla  are  not 
atfectedt  But  some  of 'these  swellings  deviate  from 
their  common  character,  and  become  of  a  very  irrita- 
ble nature,  occasioning*  severe  and  lancinating  pain, 
and  producing'  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  skin 
covering  them,  so  that  it  becomes  adherent  to  their 
surl'ace.  The  absorbents  leading  to, the  axilla  are  also 
irritated,  and  the  glands  enlarged.  Pancreatic  sarcoina 
does  not  grow  to  a  very  large  size;  but  when  its  pro- 
gress is  unrestrained,  the  pain  attendant  on  the  dis- 
ease becomes  lancinating,  and  so  severe  as  to  make 
the  patients  feverish,  and  lose  their  health  and  strength. 
Mr.  Abernethy  remarks,  that  when  the  axillary  glands 
become  affected,  oae'generally  swells  at  first,  and  is 
extremely  lender  and  painful ;  but  afterward  the  pain 
abates,  and  the  part  remains  indurated.  Another  is 
then  a(fected,.and  runs  through  the  same  course.' 

To  another  species  of  sarcoma,  Mr.  Abernethy  ap- 
plies the  epithet  mastoid  or  mammary,  from  the  re- . 
semblance  which  this  gentleman  conceives  its  struc- 
ture bears  to  that  of  the  mammary  gland.  This  kind 
of  disease,  Mr.  Abernethy.  says,  he  has  not  often  seen. 
In  the  example  which  he  met  with,  the  tumour  was* 
about  as  large  as  ah  orange,  ami  situated  on  a  woman's 
thigh.  The  swelling  was  removed  by  an  operation; 
but  the  wound  afterward  degenerated  into  a  malignant 
ulcer,  attended  with  considerable  induration  of  the 
surrounding  parts,  arid  the  woman  died  of  the  disease 
in  two  months.  Mr.  Abernethy  conceives,  that  the 
whole  of  the  morbid  part  had  been  cut  away,  but  that 
the  contiguous  parts  had  a  disposition  to  disease, 
which  was  irritated  by  the  operation,  and  that  if  the 
nature  of  the  case  could  have  been  known  beforehand*, 
it  would  have  been  right  to  have  made  a  freer  removaj 
of  the  substance  surrounding  the  tumour. 

Mr.  Abernethy  places  the  mastoid  sarcoma  between 
such  sarcomatous  swellings  as  are  attended  with  no 
malignity,  and  the  following  ones  which  have  this 
quality  in  a  very  destructive  degree. 

The  tuberculaled  sarcoma  is  composed  of  a  great 
many  small,  firm,  roundish  tumours  of  different  sizes 
and  colours,  connected  together  by  cellular  substance. 
Some  of  the  tubercles  are  as  large  as  a  pea ;  others 
equal  a  horsebean  in  size;  most  of  them  are  of  a 
brownish-red  colour;  but  some  are  yellowish.  Mr. 
Abernethy  mentions  his  having  seen  this  species  of 
sarcoma  chiefly  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck. 
The  disease  proceeds  to  ulceration  ;  becomes  a  painful 
and  incurable  sore;  and  ultimately  occasions  death. 

Another  kind  of  sarcoma,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy's  classification  of  tumours,  is  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  medullary,  from  its  having  the  appearance 
of  the  medullary  matter  of  the  brain.  It  appears  to 
he  an  exceedingly  malignant  disease;  communicates  to 
the  lymphatic  glands  a  similar  distemper;  ulcerates 
and  sloughs,  and  at  last  proves  fatal.  It  is  particularly 
apt  to  make  its  attack  on  the  testis,  and  is  treated  of  in 
other  parts  of  this  book.— (See  Fungus  Hcematodes, 
and  Testicle,  Diseases  of.) 

Mr.  Abernethy  includes  also  in  his  classification 
carcinomatous  sarcoma.— (See  Cancer.) 

I  must  refer  to  another  article  (Mamma,  Removal 
of),  for  an  account  of  the  plan  of  removing  sarcoma- 
tous tumours. 

Besides  many  operations  which  have  of  late  years 
been  performed,  and  are  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
great  size  of  the  swellings  removed,  others  still  more 
interesting  claim  attention,  on  account  of  the  nature 
and  situation  of  the  parts  extirpated.  On  the  excision 
of  the  thyroid  gland  I  need  not  here  dwell,  as  it  is  else- 
where noticed  (see  Thyroid  Gland):  but  I  feel  called 
upon  to  mention  some  other  very  bold  operations,  exe- 
cuted within  the  last  few  years.  The  first  is  that  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Goodlad,  of  Bury,  in  Lancashire.  The 
case  was  an  iii«nense  tumour,  situated  on  the  left  side 
of  the  face  and  neck,  and  the  base  ofwhich  was  about 
twenty-eight  inches  in  circumference.  The  disease 
extended  from  the  external  canthus  of  the  eye  above 
to  within  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  clavicle 
below,  and  some. idea  of  the  depth  of  its  attachments 
may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  known  that  the  whole 
parotid  gland  was  involved  in  it.   For  the  purpose  of 
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obviating  all  danger  of  hemorrhage,  Mr.  Goodlad  began 
with  tying  the  carotid  artery.  The  nature  of  the  ope- 
ration will  be  best  understood  by  adverting  to  the  ap- 
pearance:; afterward  presented  by  the  wound.  "The 
whole  sterno-masloid  muscle  was  exposed,  and  its 
fibres  dissected  clean,  except  about  half  an  inch  from 
its  insertion  into  the  clavicle.  The  wound  extended 
backwards  from  behind  the  mastoid  process  to  the 
trachea  anteriorly,  but  became  narrower  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  muscle  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  The 
submaxillary  gland  was  exposed,  and  about  one-fifth 
of  its  substance  not  appearing  healthy  was  removed. 
The  digastric  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  mylo- 
hyoideus  were  exposed.  The  ramus  of  the  jaw  was 
only  covered  by  periosteum,  except  where  covered  by 
the  masseter  muscle,  part  of  which  not  appearing 
healthy  was  dissected  away.  The  whole  of  the  con- 
dyloid process  of  that  bone  was  laid  bare  in  the  same 
manner,  and  behind  it  the  pterygoid  muscles  were  also 
exposed.  The  membrane  of  the  cheek  was  only  co- 
vered by  a  cellular  substance  which  did  not  afpi  ar 
healthy;  but  sufficient  skin  was  saved  to  cover  the 
zygoma.  The  parotid  gland  was  entirely  removed." 
This  enormous  wound  healed  in  ten  weeks  ;  hut  un- 
fortunately the  cure  was  not  permanent;  the  disease 
returned,  and  fifteen  months  after  the  operation  the 
pdor  woman  died.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p 
112,  Src.  vol.  8,  p.  582.) 

Respecting  the  foregoing  severe  operation,  many  sur 
geohs  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  tying 
the  carotid  artery  as  a  preparatory  step,  and,  indeed,  it 
is  positively  condemned  in  an  anonymous  note  attached 
to  the  above  case  ;  simple  temporary  pressure  on  the 
exposed  vessel  being  represented  as  preferable.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  however,  that  Mr.Goorilad's  method  was 
justifiable,  and  on  the  whole  the  best,  because  the  ap 
plication  of  the  ligature  to  the  carotid  not  only  re- 
moved the  dangers  of  hemorrhage  duri  ng  the  operation, 
but  obviated  them  afterward,  and  no  doubt  lessened 
the  necessity  for  a  prodigious  number  of  ligatures  for 
vessels  which  would  otherwise  have  poured  out  a  pro 
fuse  quantity  of  blood. 

Nay,  the  hemorrhage  is  so  profuse  from  the  main 
branches  of  the  external  carotid,  and  mere  pressure  so 
uncertain  of  always  commanding  the  flow  of  blood, 
that  the  patient  may  actually  die  from  sudden  loss  of 
blood,  as  nearly  happened  in  another  very  interesting 
case  of  removal  of  a  large  tumour  involving  also  the 
parotid  gland,  and  connected  with  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  atlas,  the  basis  of  the  skull,  the  meatus  au- 
ditorius,  mastoid  process,  and  angle  of  the  jaw.  The 
operator,  Mr.  Carmichael,  in  order  to  complete  the  dis- 
section, was  obliged  to  divide  the  trunk  of  the  facial 
artery:  "Instantly  (says  he)  an  alarming  gush  of 
blood,  which  evidently  came  from  a  large  vessel,  fol- 
lowed the  division;  and  the  danger  appeared  the  more 
imminent  as  the  pressure,  which  Mr.  Todd  applied  with 
aU  the  force  he  could  exert  upon  the  carotid  trunk,  was 
actually  incapable  of  repressing  the  torrent.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Mr.  Colles  plunged  a 
dry  sponge  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  firmly 
pressed  on  the  bleeding  vessel,  while  I  made  a  horizon- 
tal section  of  the  tumour,  till  I  arrived  at  the  cavities 
occupied  by  the  sponge,  with  the  view  of  exposing  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  vessel. 
This  was  accomplished  in  sufficient  time  to  save  the 
patient's  life."  Mr.  Carmichael,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  history,  remarks,  that  if  he  were  called  upon  to 
perform  such  an  operation  again,  he  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  pass  a  ligature  under  the  carotid  trunk, 
which  might  be  tightened  or  not  as  occ  asion  should  re- 
quire. The  case  here  spoken  of  had  a  successful  ter- 
mination. One  remarkable  consequence  was  a  para- 
lysis of  one  side  of  the  face,  brought  on  by  the  division 
of  the  trunk  of  the  portio  dura  in  the  operation. — 
(<aee  Trans,  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, vol.  %  p-  101,  3i?o.  Dublin,.  1818.) 

The  next  instance  which  I'  shall  notice  of  the  re- 
moval of  an  enormously  enlarged  parotid  gland,  is*that 
recorded  by  Klein,  the  eminent  operating  surgeon  at 
Stutfard  The  patient  was  a  woman  of  seventy, 
and  the  swelling  extended  f[om  the  ear  to  the  shoulder. 
In  the  operation,  all  the.branches  of  the  facial  nerve 
were  divided  ;  a  piece  of  the  master  waslell  hanging  ; 
the  external  carotid  artery  and  par  vagum  were  left 
quite  bare;  the  dissected  stei no-mastoid  lay  on  one 
side;  and  the  temporal,  external  maxillary  and  auri- 


cular arteries  were  of  course  divided  along  with  seve 
ral  arteries  of  the  neck;  yet  the  largest  ot  thesebelng 
tied  the  bleeding  was  very  inconsiderable.  The  event 
was  so  successful,  that  at  the  btguimng  of  the  thud 
week  the  wound  was  entirely  healed. 

The  same  distinguished  surgeon  also  removed  a  fatty 
tumour,  extending  from  the  buttock  to  the  ham,  and 
measuring  three  feet  one  inch  in  length,  awl  two  fett 
sif  inches  in  circtimference.  Klein  undertook  its  re- 
mbval  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  an  encysted 
tumour  lying  above  the  fascia  lata ;  but  it  turned  out 
to  beasteatoma  cdmin<:  fupn  beneath  it,  and  reaclling 
to  the  thigh  bone,  and  in  '  very,  direction  among'  the 
muscles,  nerves,  and  bloodvessels  of  l))e  thigh.  At 
length,  partly  with  the  fingers  and  partly  with  the 
knife,  the  fatty  mass  was  separated  from  all  its  impor- 
tant connexions.  Several  vessels  were  tied,  and 
among .  them  the  profunda  femorjs.  However,  pot 
more  than  a  pound  of  blood  was  loft.  The  tumour, 
after  its  removal,  weighed  twenty-seven  pounds  und 
three-quarter's.  The  patient,  a  woman  W  years  of 
age,  went  on '  very  well  /or  .eight  days;  but  on  the 
ninth,  she  was  constantly  complaining  of  uneasiness 
in  the  foot  of  the  affected  limb ;  her  pulse  became 
weak  and  intermitting;  and  she  sunk  in  the  m$t  On- 
expected  manner. — (See  Joum.  fur  Cmrutgn  ll< 
rausgegeben  von  D.  L.  Oraefe  und  D.  T.  F.  IValther, 
b.  1,  p.  106,  &c.  8uo.  Berlin,  1820  ;  ■or  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Foreign  Medicine,  6fie.  vol.  2,  p.  3?3,  $e') 

In  the  autumn  of  1823,  M.  Beclard  removed  the 
whole  of  the  parotid  gland,  which  is  described  as  be-  ' 
ing  in  a  truly  scirrhous  statet  tlie  diseasfJ,  however, 
returned,  and  the  patient  ultimately  died  of  it.  Two 
curved  incisions  were  made  so  as  completely  to  en- 
circle  the  tumour.   The  portion  of  it  situated  on  the 
masseter  was  first  detached.   Then  an  endeavout  >vm 
made  to  separate  the  tumour' from  below  upwards; 
bat  a  continuation  of  it  was  found  reaching  a  great 
<U  pth  backwards  and  under  the  pierygoideus  intemus. 
*■   )rder  to  avoid  a  hemorrhage,  Which  it  would  have 
jeen  difficult  to  stop  in  the  operation,  M.  Beclard  now 
determined  to  cut  into  the  substance  of  thf1  swelling, 
at  the  point  where  the  deep  production  went  off  frdfc 
it,  and,  dissecting  from  below  upwards,  he  removed 
the  mass  ;  and,  together  with  it,  the  lower  half  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  meatus  auditorius  extermis,  which 
participated  in  the  disease.  Numerous  arteries  being 
now  tied,  Beclard  proceeded  to  the  extirpation  of  the 
remainder  of  the  tumour.   A  part  of  the  front  .mil 
inner  surface  of  the  mastoid  muscle  found  diseased 
was  cut  away.   Nearly  the  whole  of  the  elongation 
behind  the  jaw  had  been  cautiously  dissected  nut, 
when  a  large  jet  of  arterial  Mood  indicated  tbateltlfet 
the  external  carotid  or  one  of  its  branches  close  to  its 
origin  was  divided.    M.  Beclard  placed  his  left  fore- . 
ringer  on  the  point  from  which  the  blood  issued,  and  a 
double  ligature  was  applied,  one  portion  of  it  above, 
the  other  below,  the  lateral  opening  in  the  carotid. 
The  artery  was  now  held  forwards  and  a  little  raised, 
while  the  rest  of  the  parotid  was  dissected  out.  Only 
one  small  continuation  of  the  tumour,  situated  just  in 
front  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  was  left,  on  aocoiwit  of 
its  nearness  to  the  internal  jugular  vein ;  and  it  was 
tied.   In  the  wound,  the  masseter  .'was  seen,  cleanly 
dissected.   The  branches  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves 
had  been  removed  with  the  tumour ;  the  labial  artery, 
denuded  but  not  wounded,  was  seen  pulsating  hi  front 
of  tl)e  lower  part  of  the  masseter.  The  posterior  part 
of  tire  wound  exhibited  the  mastoid  process  and  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle.   Internally,  the  styloia 
process,  the  external  carotid  Jied  with  two  ligatures, 
the  stylo-hyoideus,  digastricus,  and,  rather  lower  down, 
the  small  part.of  the  tumour  that  was  tied,  formed  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  which  opened  into  the  meatus 
auditoriuS-externus.   The  following  inferences  are  de- 
duced from  the  case  :  First,  The  reality  of  scirrhus  of 
the  salivary  glands  is  confirmed.  .Secondly,  Thg  pos- 
sibility of  removing  the  parotid  demonstrated.  Thirdly, 
Hemorrhage  from  a  wound  of  the  carotid  in  tne.ope- 
ralion  may  be  stopped  by  ligature;  but  the  attempt  to 
remove  by  the.first  incisions  that  portion  of  the  disease 
which  is  wedged  behind  the  jaw,  is  dangercus,  as 
opening  the  carotid  might  lhen  prove  fatal ;  whereas, 
if  the  largest  portion  of  the  tumour  be  first  removed, 
and  then  the  rest  cautiously  and  slowly,  tne  caiotid, 
if  now  wounded,  may  fie  more  easily  secured,  be- 
cause the  mass  which  lay  over  it  has  been  taken 
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away.    Fourthly,  The  erysipelas  and  delirium,  by 
which  the  patient  was  afterward  attacked,  are  com- 
mon alter  operations  on  the  lace,  and  the  return  of 
cancerous  djst;ase-but  too  frequent,  even  when  coii^- 
pletery  extirpated.   Fifthly,  The  paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face  which  took  place,  is  explained  by  the 
division  of  the  branches  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves. 
— {See-Archives  Gin.  de  Med.  Janvier,  1824.)  # 
Avquestiou  niay  be  entertained  whether,  in  some 
morbid  'enlargements  of  the,  parotid  gland,  and  parts 
extending  deeply  about  the  throat,  it  would  not  some- 
times be  better,  lojae  content}  with  simply  tying  the  ca» 
rotid  artery,  and  trying  whether* stopping  this  large 
supply  of  blood  to  the  diseased  parts  would  not  be 
followed  by  an  absorption  of  the  tumour?   Some  facts 
appertaining  to  this  question  are' noticed  in  the  article 
'I in  u .- 1. ,ui,  where  the  aneurism  by  anastomosis  falls 
under  consideration.    It  will  there  be  seen,  that  the 
result  of  this  experiment  is  not  sure  of  permanently 
repressing  tne  growth  of  a  tumour  of  this  last  kind, 
even  when  'it  has  this  effect  at  first.    This  uncertainty 
will,  no  doubt,  incline  many  practitioners  to  prefer  the 
bold  method  of  extirpation.    Yet  others  will  perceive 
that  such  an  operation,  notwithstanding  its  success  in 
a  few  examples,  is  dreadfully  severe,  and  must  of  it- 
self in  the  generality  of  cases  have  fatal  consequences. 
They  will  also  be  encouraged,  in  any  similar  instance, 
to  try  the  effect  j>f  the  ligature,  by  the  cure  which  Sir 
A.  Cooper  accomplished,  of  an  enormous  cutaneous 
enlargement  of  the  lower  extremity,  by  tying  the  artery 
in  flie  groin.    Indeed,  I  am  sure,  that  as  the  improve- 
ments in  modern  surgery  advance,  the  plan  of  curing 
tumours  by  cutting  off  their  main  supply  of  blood, 
will  be  much  more  extensively  adopted  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  ease,    in  this  way  the  surgeon  may 
attempt*  the  "dispersion  of  many  tumours  which  could 
not  be  meddled  .with  in  any  other  manner,  and  which, 
if  left'to  themselves,  must  have  a  fatal  termination. 
With  respect  to  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  the  plan 
adopted  by  Mr.  White;  Mr.iawrence,  and  Mr.  Brodie, 
of  extirpating  it  by  a  ligature  applied  round  its  base, 
is  sometimes  preferable  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  which 
may  bring  on  a 'perilous  degree  of  hemorrhage. 

Tumours,  encysted.  These,  which  are  commonly 
named  wi  ns,  consist  of  a  cyst  which  is  filled  with  dif- 
ferent substances.  When  the  contained  matter  is 
'any,  it  is  termed  a  steatoma;  when  somewhat  like 
honey,  meliceris  ;  when  like  pap,  atheroma.  These 
are  the  three  spgeies  into  which  writers  usually  divide 
encysted  tumours.,  However,  some  of  these  swellings 
do  not  conform  to  either  of  the  above  distinctions,  as 
iheir  contents  are  subject  to  very  great  variety  indeed, 
and  are  occasionally  of  an  earthy,  bony,  or  horny  na- 
ture. Some  encysted  tumours  of  the  latter  description 
-occasionally  burst,  and  assume  the  appearance  of 
horns,  by  the  gradual  projection  of  the  matter  secreted 
within  their  cysts. — (See  Sir  Everard  Home's  Obs.  on 
'he  Growth  of  Horny  Excrescences,  in  Phil.  Trans, 
for  1701.)  In  the  year  1824  I  attended  with  Mr. 
llrew,  of  (lower-street,  a  medical  gentleman,  from 
whose  bip  I  removed  a  swelling  of  this  nature,  which 
had  become  very  troublesome  >in  consequence  of  its 
pressure  making  the  parts  around  its  base  inflame.  It 
had  been' cut  ol}' utiany  yeats  ago  by  another  surgeon, 
but  grew  again.  At  present  (1629),  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  its  reproduction,  against  which  I  guarded  by 
carrying  th<*  incisions  very  deeply.  I  saw  an  excres- 
cence of  this  kind  removed  some  years  ago  from  the 
scrotum  of  a  man  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Sir 
•lames  F.arle  performed  the  operation,  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  preparation  of  the  disease  is  how  in  the 
museum  of  thai  institution.  But  still  more  remark- 
able specimens  of  such  excrescences  are  preserved  in 
the  Anatomical  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital; 
one  ip  particular,  which  resembles  a  ram's  horn  in 
shape,  and  was  removed  from  a  jgardefier's  head  at 
Kingston,  by  Dr.  R,oo(k  '  A  farther  account  of  the 
case  is  given  in  Rees's  Cyclopedia,  article  Horny  Ex- 
crescence,      i*  v    ..  -  f  .■'  • 

I  suppose  every  body  in  London  has  now -seen  in  the 
British  Museum  the  horn' deposited  there  as  a  curio- 
sity, and  which,  with  another  of  the  same  size,  grew 
upon  the  head  of  a  human  subject.  What  is  equally 
curious,  hairs  are  not' uufrequently  found  growing  in 
the  cavities  of  encysted  tumours  (Delpeck,  Precis  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  4121) ;  and  even  teeth,  more  or  less 
ueriecUy  formed,  have  been  strangely  met  with*  in  the 


same  situations.  An  interesting  specimen  of  the  latter' 
occurrence,  in  a  double  encysted  tumour  in  the  orbit, 
was  published  some  time  ago  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Barnes,  of  Exeter.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4, 
p.  31li.) 

It  is  observed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  it  is  when 
encysted  tumours  are  situated  upon  the  temple  and 
near  the  eyebrows  and  other  hairy  parts,  that  they 
sometimes  contain  hairs:  these  "  have  no  bulbs  nor 
canal,  and  differ  therefore  from  those  which  are  pro- 
duced on  surfaces  of  the  body  which  naturally  form 
hair  "  In  sheep,  the.cysts  sometimes  contain  wool.— 
(Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  233.)  The  manner  in 
which  these  horny  excrescences  are  prflduced  ts  stated 
to  be  as  lollows  :  "  The  horn  begins  to  grow  from  the 
open  surface  of  the  cyst;  at  first  it  is  soil,  but  soon 
acquires  considerable  hardness ;  at  first  it  is  pliant,  but 
after  a  few  weeks  it  assumes  the  character  of  horn."— 
( VoLnt.  p.  235 ;  see  also  Home,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1791.) 

Encysted  tumours  aie  generally  of  a  roundish  shape, 
and  tire  more  elastic  than  fleshy  swellings.  However, 
the  latter  circumstance  depends  very  much  upon  the 
nature  of  their  contents  and  the  thickness  of  their 
cysts.  As  far  as  my  observation  extends,  encysted  tu- 
mours form  more  frequently  on  the  head  than  any 
other  part ;  hut  they  are  very  frequently  met  with  in 
all  situations  under  the  integuments,  and  sometimes  in 
deeper  places.  Encysted  tumours  are  also  very  often 
seen  on  the  eyelids. 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  they  are  in  general 
nearly  globular,  and  when  seated  on  the  head  feel  very 
firm,  but  upon  the  face  they  are  attended  with  a  fluc- 
tuation more  or  less  obscure.  The  skin  covering  them 
is  generally  uninflamed ;  but  it  is  now  and  then 
streaked  with  blood-vessels  which  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  surrounding  integuments.  "  In  the  centre 
of  the  tumour  on  the  skin,  it  often  happens  that  in  ita 
early  state,  a  black  or  dark-coloured  spot  may  be  seen, 
.which  sometimes  continues  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease.  In  general,  they  are  unattended  with 
pain,  are  never  in' themselves  dangerous,  and  only  re 
quire  removal  from  the  parts  in  which  they  occur,  and 
the  unseemly  appearance  they  produce.  They  move 
readily  within  the  cellular  membrane  if  they  are  free 
from  "inflammation,  but  the  skin  in  general  does  not 
easily  move  over  them." — (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p 
230.)  The  greatest  number  of  encysted  tumours 
which  this  experienced  surgeon  has  met  with  in  the  same 
individual  was  sixteen,  situated  upon  the  head;  and 
he  has  seen  nine  in  another  patient,  as  many  as  which 
iiumDer  on  one  person  I  have  seen  myself.  Four,  five, 
and  six,  as  Sir  Astley  remarks,  are  not  uncommon.  The 
largest  which  he  has  ever  seen  was  equal  in  size  to  an 
ordinary  cocoa-nut,  and  grew  upon  the  head;  but  in 
general  they  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  inches  in 
diameter.  He  considers  them  in  some  degree  heredi- 
tary, as  he  has  often  heard  a  patient  observe,  "  I  have 
several  swellings  upon  my  head,  and  my  father  (or  my 
mother)  had  several."  They  also  frequently  occur  in 
several  of  the  same  family. — (P.  231.) 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  when  encysted  tu- 
mours are  dissected,  some  part  of  their  surface  is  found 
firmly  adhering  to  the  skin,  while  other  parts  are  con- 
nected to  it  merely  by  the  cellular  membrane.  The  cyst 
itself  is  imbedded  more  or  less  deeply  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  its  thickness  is  different  in  different  parts  of 
the  body.  On  the  face  or  near  the  outer  canthus  the  cyst 
is  very  thin ;  but  on  the  back  it  is  much  thicker,  and  on 
thehead  it  is  so  thick  and  firm  that  it  retains  its  form  after 
the  discharge  of  its  contents,  and  is  so  elastic  that  after 
being  compressed  it  readily  expands  again  to  its  for- 
mer size.  Within  the  cyst,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks, 
there  is"  a  lining  of  cuticle  which  adheres  to  its  inte- 
rior, and  several  desquamations  of  the  same  sub- 
stance are  formed  within  the  first  lining.  If  the  vessels 
ofthe  cyst  are  injected,  they  are  found  to  be  numerous 
but  of  small  size.'  The  cysts  are  occasionally  met  vvith 
in  an  ossftled  state.— (Surgical  Essays,  part  A  P-fM, 
233.)  It  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  that  en- 
cysted tumours  arise  from  the  enlargement  of  the  fol- 
licles or  glandular  pores,  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 
struction of  their  orifice.-(P.  236.)  If  this  sentiment 
werg  correct,  the  fact  Would  furWh  another  consider- 
ation against  the  view  taken  of  the  formation  of  tu 
moms  by  Dr.  Baron.  There  are  some  reasons,  how- 
even  which  render  the  adoption  of  Sir  Astley  s  expla- 
nation difficult;  for  jf  encysted  tumours  were  only 
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enlarged  follicles,  they  would  not  be  found  so  far  from 
the  skin  as  they  frequently  are ;  as,  for  instance,  within 
the  01  bit,  between,  the  peritoneum  and  abdominal 
muscles,  and  in  other  situations  yet  farther  from  the 
Surface  of  the  body  ;  and  the' collections  of  sebaceous 
matter  which  are  so  often  noticed,  as  this  gentleman 
observes,  in  the  follicles  of  the  skin  of  the  nose,  and 
may  be  pressed  from  them  in  the  form  of  worms, 
would,  If  the  cause  assigned  were  true,  make  encysted 
swellings  on  the  nose  itself  exceedingly  common ;  yet 
this  part  is  not  sc  often  the  seat  of  Such  tumours  as 
otlier  parts  of  the  face*   As  far  a{so  as  my  observa- 
tions extend,  pressure  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
share  in  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  encysted  tu- 
mours, because  I  have  seen  them  chiefly  m  situations 
where  this  kind  of  cause  could  not  be  suspected;  as, 
for  instance,  on  the  face  and  about  the  vertex,  and  not 
particularly  round  that  part  of  the  head  which  is  corn- 
pressed  by  the  hat.   If  also  encysted  swellings  were 
owing  to  obstruction  of  the  cutaneous  pores  with  seba- 
ceous matter,  I  apprehend  few  persons  would  escape 
the  disease.   The  cure  in  the  early  stage  would  also  De 
as  easily  effected  by  the  timely  removal  of  the  alleged 
obstruction,  as  the  cure  of  the  little  tender  points  on 
the  nose,  really  caused  by  the  lodgement  of  the  seba- 
ceous matter  in  the  cutaneous  pores.    This  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  consonant  to  general  experience 
How  the  formation  of  steatomatous  encysted  swellings 
is  to  be  thus  accounted  for,  I  cannot  at  all  conceive. 
And,  lastly,  itisto  be  noticed,  that  the  little  swellings  on 
the  nose,  arising  in  the  way  described,  are,  when  they 


make  an  incision  into  the  *welliiil5,  and  then  to  pre* 
'the  sides  „f  me  sftin  together,  j  byW^ch  wean,  the 


■  vst  may  be  easily  detached  and  removed.  I  the  Bl- 
empl  be  made  to  extract  the  tumour  whole,  '  the  dis. 
sec  ion  is  >»ost  tedious,  and,  before  it  is  completed  the 
cvst  ie  either  cut  or  burst.  So  many  incisions,  and  B(» 
much  pain,  may  be  readily  prevented  by  opening  it 
ffeelv  bK  one  incision,  raising  its  edge  between  tlia  lot- 
ce'os  "  and  dissecting  it  from  its  adhesions  to  yie  «ur- 
rounding  membrane.-(Sur^icai  Kssuys,  part  %  fl 
210.)  When  the  swelling  is  in  the  scalp,  fcur  Astley 
directs  an  incision  to  be  made  through  its  centre,  from 
one  side  to  the  other*  when  its  contents,  which  iu  this 
situation  are  very  solid,  ate  immediately  discharged  jn 
a  mass  of  the  same  shape  as  the  .tumour.  The  cyst 
being  raised  with  a  tenaculum,  may  then  be  easily  se. 

^When  the  foregoing  difficulties  are  likely  to  be  en 
countered,  a  late  writer  suggests  the  plan  of  first  open- 
ing the  cyst,  washing  out  its  contents)  and  then  inject- 
in"  into  it  a  thin  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime,  which  ' 
will  immediately  harden,  and  facilitate  the  excision  of 
the  cyst.— (JVf'GAie,  in  Ed.  Med.,  Journ.'  JVo.  76.) 
This  proposal,  though  ingenious,  is.perhaps  not  likely 
to  be  adopted,  because  the  operation,  which  is  gene- 
rally easy  enough  without  it,  would  thus  be  rendered 
long  and  complex.  ' 

With  respect  to  enc ysted  tumours  ot  the  eyelids,  the 
atheroma  and  meliceris  are  said  by  Beer  to  form  only 
upon  the  tipper  eyelid,  on  the  side  towards  the.temple, 
while  he  has  always  found  the  steatoma  to  be  seated 
either  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  eyelids,  or  sometimes 


be  satisfactorily  explained  upon  the  principles  sug 
gesled  by  the  above  distinguished  practitioner.  At 
the  same  time  I  ought  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness  iri 
showing  me  two  cases,  in  which  the  fact  of  there  be- 
ing an  opening  in  the  skin,  communicating  with  the 
cavity  of  the  swelling,  and  giving  occasional  exit  to  its 
contents,  was  completely  manifest ;  but  whether  such 
opening  actually  were,  or  ever  had  been,  the  orifice  of 
a  sebaceous  gland  of  the  skin,  is  a  point  which  I  can- 
not undertake  to  determine.   However,  as  all  Sir  A. 
Cooper's  opinions  on  surgical  questions  are  deservedly 
valuable,  I  subjoin  the  advice  which  he  has  given, 
founded  upon  the  preceding  doctrine.    If  the  follicje 
can  be  seen  only  as  a  black  spot  m&Ag*S%* 
sebaceous  matter,  he  recommends  a  probe  to  be  passed 
into  it,  and  the  sebaceous  matter  to  be  pressed  out  of 
U  tu/irour,  which  is  done  with  little  ^onven.e^ 
But  if  the  contents  cannot  be  pressed  out  without  such 
violence  as  would  create  inflammation  he  says  1  at 
the  best  plan  is  to  make  the  openinBlarger.  Z 
eurgeons  have  tried  to  cure  encysted  tumours  oy 

hi- 
nt 

dlscutlenf  applications  to  "them.    However,  some  of 


pricking  tnem  wan  neeuiC=  "YrZw  and  fillins 
contents;  by  opening  ^»«W^^gY^! 


it'll  lint  or  charpie  (Deipech 
rurgie :  t 
discutii 
these  plans  > 


them  with  lint  or  cnarpie  ^ueipc^,  ra'tffi. 

2  1828) ;  or  by  applying  stimulating  and 
'  icat  o  is  to  them.    However,  some  of 
Btly&f,  and  the  others  some  lines  con- 
■  .    ,  .„,V;i,i»  disease  in  which  a  fright- 

lions,  1804,  p-  94-)     n-ji-nHs 'diseases  may  also  arise, 

course  to  tue «"'{='  ., 
tajned  any  cons'deia bi 

of. the  V.Pf-  aw"av  wi'h  the  spelling,  in  ft. 
I,  the  article  Mamma,  Removal  of 


However,  if  it  is  large 
beini  done,  "a  portion  of 


the  operation  consists 


ed  any 
at  the  tim 
the  skin  must  be  ta 
maimer  des crrtiea  1        f(  ir 
The  chief  piece  o t  ae ue   y  from  l(g 

in  detaching  all  tl  IE ,  outs  at  d|     jt    Tnus  ,he 

rounmng  connexions  w  thout  ^         ^  jg 

operator  takes  the  part  o! .«  ■       6e|lind  When 

sure  that  none  ofllieJ^,;  corilents escape.lt  collapses, 
cyst  is  opened,  some  of  thexo  and  dim. 

and  the  dissection  is  rcnue. 

cult. 

Such  is  the 


i.  nf,ininn.  which  has  always  ap 
common  °P'n,n^      sir  Aslley  Cooper 


more  deeply  under  the  orbicularis  muscle,  ot  even 
quite  underneath  the  levator  palpebrajsuperioris,  upon 
the  convex  surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  to  wlucli  the 
swelling  is  then  generally  so  firmly  adherent,  thai  it  in 
impossible  to  remove  this  part  of  the  cyst.  Encysted 
tumours  of  the  upper  eyelid  are  commonly  so  move- 
able, that  they  can  be  pushed  above  the  superciliary 
ridge  of  the  os  frontis;  which  is  regarded  by  Beer  as 
a  very  favourable  circumstance  in  the  operation. 
Though  the  atheroma  and  meliceris  of  the  uppei  eye 
lid  occasionally  become  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg. 
Beer  has  never  known  a  steatoma,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  eyelids,,  exceed  the  size  of  a  hazel-rmt.  Encysted 
tumours  of  the  upper  eyelid  itself  sometimes  appear 
moveable,  though  they  may  be  at  the  same  time  closely 
adherent  to  the  cartilage.  Hence,  Beer  recommendl 
moving  the  tumour  about  for  a  few  days  before  the 
operation,  and  trying  to  push  it  above  the  superpiliary 
ridge;  and,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  circumstance 
will  prove,  that  the  swelling  is  connected  with  the  car- 
tilage, or  at  least  is  under  the  orbicular  muscle,  and  the 
mode  of  operating  regulated  accordingly.  With  the 
yellow  pappy  substance,  found  In  the  cysts  of  athercn- 
matous  tumours  of  the  eyelids,  fine  short  hairs,  scarcely 
one  line  in  length,  are  frequently  blended.  Sometitpes, 
as  Beer  remarks,  the  whole  inside  of  the  cyst  is,  co- 
vend  with  these  little  short  hairs,  which  may  all  be 
washed  out,  and  are  destitute  of  bulbs :  a  fact  also'no- 
ticed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  It  merits  attention,  how- 
ever, that  in  tumours  of  the  mediccris  kind,  formed 
upon  the  eyelid,  Beer 'never  met  with  hairs.— (Lehre 
von  den  Jugenkr.  b.  2,  p.  607—609.)  He  remarks,, 
that  when  encysted  swellings  of  the  eyelid  are  let  alone, 
he  has  never  known  them  produce  any  injury  to  the  eye 
itself,  except  in  the  hindrance  to  the  opening  of  it, 
when,  they  are  targe.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  be 
unskilfully  removfcd,  or  rashly  attacked  with  caustic, 
various  ill' consequences  may  ensue;  as,  for  ins  lance, 
fistul*  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  entropium  from  a 
shrinking  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  ectropium  from  de 
si  ruction  of  the  skin,  and  the  hare-eve  from  an  actaal 
shortening  of  the  upper  eyelid.  ,  In  consequence  of1 
the  inflammation  caused  by  escharotic's,  Beer  has  more 
than  once  found  the  integuments  so  adherent  to  the  tu 
mour,  that  in  the  operation  the  removal  of  a  consider 
able  piece  of  them  was  unavoidable.  But,  says  he, 
when  swellings  of  this  nature  are  properly  treated  in 
good  tinje,  they  may  be  removed  without  leaving  any 
vestige  behind,  excepting  a  trivial  scar.  Professor 
Beer  joins  all  the  best  modern  surgeons  in  considering 
the  entire  removal  of  the  sac,  and  the  reunion  of  the 


peared  to  me  correct,  no  '  operation  is,  to  wound  by  the  first  intention,  as  the  safest  and  moft 
stales,  that  the  best  manner  otuuius       r  ,  t 
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effectual  method  of  curing  encysted  tumours  of  the 
eyelids.   He  admits,  However,  that  the  hinder  portion 
of  the-cysts  of  sqme  swellings  of  this.nature  upon  life 
upper  eyelid  cannot  be  dissected  out,  because  ft  may. 
fce.so  closely  adherent  to  the  cartilage,  that  its  excision 
would  injure  the  latter  part  too  much,  and  produce 
either  an  incurable  entropium,  or  au  irremediable 
shortening  of  the  eyelid.   But  steatorhatous  tumours 
near  the  eyelids  may  almost  always  be  completely  dis- 
sected dut,  flui  only  exceptions  being  cases  in  which  the 
swellings  happen,  to  be  situated  between  the  lachrymal 
sac  and  the  orbicular  muscle,  and  so  intimately  con- 
nected willi  the  first  of  these  parts,  that  the -back  por- 
tion of  the'  cyst  could  not<  be  cut  away  without. per- 
manently destroying"  the  -functions  of  the  excreting 
parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs.   However,  when  .the 
swelling  is  not  too  strongly  attached  to  the  cartilage" of 
the  eyelid,  Beer  sanctions  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the 
cy  st.    He  particularly  insists  upon  the  utility  of  mov- 
ing the  tumour  a  good  deal  about  daily,  for  a  few  days 
before  the  operation,  so  as  to  loosen  its  connexions, 
and  enable  the  surgeon  to  push  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
orbit,  where  it  rnay  be  steadily  fixed  during  its  removal. 
— (B.  2, p.  612.^.  Excepting  a  few  instances  in  which 
the  skin  was  diseased,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  cyst, 
Beer  has  never  found  it  necessary,  in  the  excision  of 
encysted  swellings  of  the  eyelids,  to  remove  any  por- 
tion &f  the  integuments;  and  he  has  cut  away  some 
tumours  of  this  kind  which  were  as  large  as  a  pigeon's 
or  hen'js  egg.   The  incision  through  the  skin,  he  says, 
should  be  longer  than  the  tumour,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
extraction  of  the  distended  cyst.— (B.  2,  p.  613.) 
When  it  is  not  advisable,  for  reasons  above  stated,  to 
attempt  to  dissect  out  every  particle  of  the  cyst,  Beer 
fills,  the  cavity  with  lint,  lets  the  wound  suppurate,  and, 
if  this  plan  is  not  sufficient,  he  applies  stimulants  and 
caustic.    It  is  rioticed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  en- 
cysted tumours  at  the  outer  cantlius  are  often  difficult 
of  removal,  on  account  of  their  extending  into  the  or- 
bit, and  being  adherent  to  the  periosteum. — [Surgical 
Essays,  part  2,  p.  241.)    Professor  Scarpa  has  strongly 
recommended*  making  the  incision  for  the  extraction 
of  encysted  swellings  of  the  palpebral  on  the  inside  of 
these  parts.    But,  as  Mr.  Travers  correctly  remarks, 
the"  swellings  are  often  situated  superficially,  and 
loosely  connected  with  the  tarsus ;  in  Which  case,  the 
operation  should  be  done  on  the  outside  of  the  eyelid. 
The  latter  writer  admits,  however,  that  the  cyst  is 
often  formed  between  the  cartilage  and  the  ligamentary 
membrane  which  covers  it ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  is 
only  when  an  intricate  adhesion  subsists,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  white  circumscribed  indentation  is  seen 
upon  the  everted  tarsus,  that  the  excision  should  be 
performed  on  the  inside  of  the^eyelid  by  dividing  the 
cartilage. — [Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  v- 
357.) 

I  shall  conclude  the  subject  of  tumours  with  a  few 
observations',  delivered  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Pro- 
fessor Langenbeck.  "  The  removal  of  encysted  tu- 
mours (the  first  gentleman  observes)  is  not  entirely 
unattended  with  danger.  I  have  seen  three  instances 
of  severe  erysipelatous  inflammation  succeed  the  ope- 
ration of  removing  these  swellings  upon  the  head. 
and'I  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  tendon  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  being  wounded  in  the  attempt  to  dissect  them 
out  whole."— (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  241.)' 

In  the  extirpation  of  tumours  about  the  neck,  Lan- 
genbeck adopts  the  follqwing  rules:  he  makes  a  free 
division  of  the  integuments,  and  dissects  the  rnuscles 
from  the  tumour  which  lie  over  it,  but  he  avoids  cut- 
ting through  or  injuring  them:  in  this  manner  the 
swelling  is  rendered  more  moveable.  By  the  situation 
of  the  iiusctes,  he  is  then  enabled  to  know  the  place 
of  the  thief  blood-vessels ;  and,  oh  this  account,  he 
particularly  advises  young  surgeons  to  study  myology1 
wfth  the  greatest  care.  As  Langenbeck  remarks,  it  is 
indeed  an  imnprtant^  advantage,  after  a  muscle  is  ex- 
posed, to  keow  what  vessels  lie  at  jts  edges  or  under- 
neath it.  Thus,  the  sartorius  is  a  sure  guide  to  the 
crural  artery,  and  the  sterno-cleido-raastoideus  to  the 
carotid.  A  surgeon  wfn>  knows  correctly  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts  will  not  be  in  danger  of  wounding  'un- 
intentionally any  large  vessel.  When  the  suulace  of 
the  tumour  has  been  cleared,  but  the  base  of  it  is  yet 
firmly  attached,  Langenbeck  commences,  the  separa- 
tion on  the  side  which  presents  the  least  risk,  that  is 
where  the  least  considerable  Mood-vessels  are,  and 


.thence  he  proceeds  rjy  degrees  towards  the  most  ha- 
zardous side.   In  favour  of  this  method,  he  offers  the 
following  considerations:  if,  by  chance,  an  artery  re- 
quiring a  ligature  should  be  cut,  it  can  now  be  more 
easily  secured,  as  the  base  of  the  tumour  is  already 
partly  detached.   The  loosened  swelling  may  also  be 
drawn  away  from  the  large  vessels  with  the  hand  or  a 
tenaculum.    Langenbeck  never  introduces  the  knife 
deeply  when  there  are  large  Blood-vessels  there,  but 
pulls  the  swelling  outwards,  and  then  flivides  the  cellu- 
lar substance  thus  stretched!  which  is  situated  upon 
•the  already  exposed  portion  of  the  tumour.    In 'this 
manner  the  swelling  can  always  be  drawn  more  and 
more  away  from  the  vessels,  until  at  last  there  is  po 
danger  of  wounding  them.   By  attending  to  these 
principle!,  Langenbeck  has  succeeded  in  removing 
many  very  large  tumours  from  the  neck,  where  nearly 
all  the  muscles  of  that  part  were  exposed  by  the  dis- 
section, arid  the  carotid  denuded.  >  After  one  of  these 
operations,  not  only  the  styloid  process  could  be  felt, 
buttall  the  muscles  originating  from  it  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen—  (Bibl.  fur  die  Chir.  b.%  p.  312,  Src.  12mo. 
GUttingen,  1808.)  C.  G.  Stentzel,  De  Steatomatibus  in 
Principio  Aortte  repertis  et  Cysticis  in  Genere  excres- 
centibus.    Wittersb.  1723.    J.  J.  Plenck,  Novum  Sys 
tenia  Tuviorum,  quo  hi  morbi  in  sua  genera  et  species 
redigunlur.    Pars  prior.  l2rno.  Vienna,  1767.  Wm. 
Ogle,  Letter  concerning  the  Cure  of  encysted  and  other 
hinds  of  Tumours  without  the  Knife,  8oo.  Loud.  1754.. 
Abernethy 's  Surgical  Works.    Ph.  Tr.  Walther,  iiber 
die  angebohrnen  Fetihautgeschwulsten  und  o.ndere 
Bildungsfebler.  fol.  Landshut,  1814.  J.  P.  Weidmann, 
Annotatio  de  Steatomatibus,  Ato.  Maguntiaci,  1817. 
W.  Hey,  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  517,  ed.  2,  8mo. 
Z/Ond.'l810.    Allan  Burns,  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
Head  and  Neck,  8oo.  Edin.  1811:  this  work  contains 
muck  valuable  information  respecting  the  extirpation 
of  swellings  about  the  neck.    Schreger,  Chirurgische 
Versilche,  b.  1,  p.  297;  Ueber  Lipoma  und  Extirpatia 
derselben.  8vo.  Niirnberg,  1811.    John  Baron,  An  In- 
quiry, illustrating  the  Nature  of  Tuberculaled  Accre- 
tions of  Serous  Membranes,  and  the  Origin  of  Tuber~ 
cles  and  Tumours  in  different  Textures  of  the  Bodyt 
Svo.  Lund.  J819.    Also,  Illustrations  of  the  Inquiry, 
Src.  8eo.  Land.  1822.    Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Surgical 
Essnys,  part  2;  and  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2.    C.  J. 
M.  Langenbeck,  Bibl.  fiir  die  Chir.  b.  2,  p.  312.  Gatt. 
1808.  Also,  Geschichte  einer  grbssen  Speckgeschwulst 
welcher  mit  dem  Unterkiefer  so  fest  zusammenhing, 
dass  die  Trennung  mit  der  Sage  verrichtet  werden 
muste.  Neue  Bibl.  b.l,  p.  295,  12mo.  Hanover,  1817. 

B.  H.  Jacobsen  de  Tumoribus  Cysticis,  4to.  Jena,  1792. 

C.  G.  Ludwig,  Monita  de  exscindendis  Tumoribus 
Tunica  inclusis.  4to-  Lips.  1758.  R.  Liston,  Cases 
of  Large  Tumours  in  the  Scrotum  and  Labium,  re- 
moved by  Operation :  see  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  No.  77. 
Armstrong's  .Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Bowels,  Liver, 
(Src.  4to.  1828.  B.  Travers  on  the  local  diseases,  termed 
malignant ;  in  Med,.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  15. 

[Delpech  has  published,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Chirurgie  Clinique,  numerous  cases  of  what  the  French 
call  cysts  (kystes),  including,  besides  the  ordinary 
encysted  tumours  of  surgical  writers,  hydrocele,  dropsy 
of  the  ovary,  and  certain  collections  of  fluid,  that  would 
rather  he  classed  by  us  with  chronic  or  scrofulous 
abscesses.  His  first  case,  Which  consisted  of  a  very 
large  collection  of  imperfect  matter  and  serous  fluid, 
in  the  neck  of  a  female',  was  tone  of  this  latter  descrip- 
tion, though,  on  account  of  the  matter  being  contained 
in  a  pouch,  the  disease  might  certainly  be  called  a  cyst, 
or  an  encysted  swelling.  His  treatment  of  this  first 
form  of  cysts,  the  »ero-mucous,  as  lie  names  them, 
consists  in  opening  them,  discharging  their  contents, 
and  then  producing  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
their  whole  extent  bv  filling  them  with  charpie,  and 
'  persisting  in  this  methdd  until  their  cavities  are  obli- 
terated. An  epormous  encysted  tumour,  which  had 
teen  increasingin  the  orbit  for  twenty-one  years,  attend- 
ed with  displacement  of  the  eye,  immense  enlarge- 
ment of  the  orbit,  and  other  deformity,  was  successfully 
treated  o-i  the  same  principle.  Also,  in  another  patient, 
a  smaller  cyst,  containing  three  ounces  of  yellowish 
limpid  fluid,  and  causing  a  protrusion  of  the  eye,  was 
<cured  in  a  similar  way.  According  to  Delpech,  the 
treatment  of  encysted  swellings  should  depond  upon  the 
diversified  texture  of  their  cysts.  Some  cysts  are  thin 
and  transparent,  often  contain  hairs,  inserted  into  them 
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cart  of  his  observations,  The  question  is  also  a  male- 
Sal  one,  inasmuch  as  it  has  great  influence  on  the  prie- 
tical  point,  whether  paracentesis  and  other  active  me* 
sures  should  be  undertaken  or  not  M.  1  he  statement 
that  there  are  always  several  cysts,  does  not  agree  with 
Dr  Baillie's  account  of  the  whole  ovary  being  Bom.e» 
times  converted  into  a  capsule.— ( Works,  by  IVardrop, 
vol  2,  p.  315.)  In  their  structure  they  are  alike,1 
i  >i  though  their  parietes  may  diner  in  thickness;  but  the 

  —  .  .  . .  ,  .   .     "  l"  vav>   natnrp  of  the  matter  which  one  cyst  contains  may  be 

Hence  the  terms  atheroma,  verTdifferent  from  vv hat  is  included  in  anothw,  „„|, 

Such  cysts  Delpech  would  name   WJjjgk  ^  ^tof  any  tacidtfltttl  iuflammn,,,,,, 
This  remark  coincides  with  what  Dr.  Baillie  Ins  said 
on  the  same  point.  '5.  Only  one  cyst  attains  a  vaat 
magnitude,  so  as  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ,  and 
though  the  others  increaset  they  do  not  exceed  a  mid-, 
dling  size.   6.  The  parietes  of  the  cysts  do  not  becon^ 
thin"  in  proportion  to  their  distention ;  buti  on  the  con- 
trary, grow  thicker.   7.  The  cysts  communicate  with 
one  another  only,  accidentally.    This  disposition  ist 
sometimes  remarked  after  paracentesis,  or  someotlieT 
Surgical  proceeding  calculated  t6  produce  an  inflamma- 
tion of  some  duration  in  the  morbid  mass;  but  Del- 
pech thinks  that  we  have  no  ground  for  presuming 
that  it  ever  happens  spontaneously,  and  from  the  mete 
effect  of  distention  or  ulceration  ;  an  opinion  wind/,  I 
conceive,  requires  farther  confirmation,  8.  For  the 
most  part,  the  origm  of  the  disease  is  quite  clandestine; 
the  swelling  being  the  only  thing  aj  first  taken  notice 
of.   If  pains  are  sometimes  experienced  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ovary,  or  inthatoftlic  uterus,  it  is  inn  nil 
the  tumour  has  made  a  considerable  progress  and  haa 
been  of  long  standing.   Such  pains  are  always  exceed- 
ingly vague,  and  only  manifested  by  some  sympathetic 
ailment ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  miy  not 
rather  depend  upon  distention  than  organic  disease. 
At  all  events,  nothing  justifies  the  suspicion  of  theli 
dependence  -  upon  inflammation.    9.  Inflammation 
sometimes  originates  spontaneously  in  an  ovary  Con- 
taining cysts ;  but  more  frequently,  its  cause  is  active, 
injudicious  treatment.    Hence  arise  particular  symp- 
toms, readily  distinguished  from  such  as  belong  to  the 
organic  disease.  Dissections,  evince  that  the  inflam- 
mation leads  to  a  deposhe  of  different  quantities  »l  m„. 
crete  albuminous  matter  or  pus  in  only  some  of  the 
cysts    And  Delpech  believes  that  the  inflammatory 
process  does  not  readily  establish  itself  ;  nor  easily 
spread  to  the  whole  mass  of  an  ovaiy  in  this  slate. 
10  An  ovarial  cyst  may  enlarge  in  such  a  degree  that 
the  whole  abdomen  is  filled  by  it.  When  the  surround- 
ing peritoneum  inflames,  the  cyst  may  become  adhe- 
rent to  all  the  viscera  and  to  the  parietes  of  the  be  ly . 
Under  these  circumstances,  its  strength  is  augmented 
by  the  support  of  all  the  circumjacent  parts;  and  it 
inflammation  be  kept  off,  and  the  accompanying  scir- 
rhous substances  should  not  increase,  the  dliease  may 
remain  stationary  for  many  years.  11.  J  he  cyst  may 
burst  and  some  of  its  contents  pass  into  the.  peritoneum, 
where  a  dangerous  inflammation  may  be  the  coniie- 
quence.     Several  examples  of  this  occurrence  are 
recorded  by  Delpech.   12.  The  accident  can  hardly  tie 
recognised  with  certainty  by  the  symptoms;  but  i  is 
to  be  apprehended,  when  the  tumour  augments  rapiuiy, 
attended  with  acute  fixed  pain.  13.  Here  the  proper 
treatment  will  depend  upon  the  consequences  oi  ir  e 
rupture.    When  absorption  of  the  extravasated  flu  a 
ensues,  the  surgeon  will  be  prudent  not  to  ">ter,e"; 
much,;  but  if  this  desirable  event  should  not  iw 
place,  Delpech  recommends  paracentesis  to  ne  .per- 
formed on  the  opposite  side.    14.  As  no  treatment  u 
known  that  will  cure  the  organic  disease  of  the  ovary, 
and  active  medicines  create  serious  irritation  in  m<s 
abdominal-viscera,  which  Delpech  describes  as  pecu- 
liarly irritable  in  this  disorder,  he  lays  it  down  a«  i 
fundamental  rule  in  practice,  that  they  ought  not  tone 
employed.     15.  As  puncturing  the  tumour  when-* 
fluctuation  is  evident  creates  a  risk  of  bringing  on  peri' 
tonitis,  or  such  hemorrhage  as1  cannot  be  coinmaudea, 
the  operation  should1  never  be  done  for-the  first  time, 
unless  the  cyst  be  about  to  give  way.   Delpech  advi«*« 
the  puncture  to  'be  generally  made  at  the  side  of  the 
hypogastrium,  corresponding  (othe  diseased  ovary.  «, 
however,  the  fluctuation  should  be  plain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vagina,  and  the  tumour  should  not  quit  this  pi"1* 
in  the  different  attitudes  of. the  patient,  he  considwl 
that  this  is  the  most  advantageous  situation  for  u'» 
puncture.    If  the  cyst  should  form  a  projection  at  In* 


obliquely,  and  hold  a  limpid,  slightly  viscid  fluid.  These 
Delpech  calls  serotis  or  sero-mucous  cysts ;  and  he 
eays  that  they  admit  of  cure  by  tire  foregoing  plan. 
Another  kind  of  cyst  has  more  consistence,  is  thicker, 
rather  opaque,  and  composed  of  two  layers  ;  the  inm  r 
one  fleeoy,  the  outer  partaking  of  the  appearances  of 
Corny  tissues.  Hairs  are  frequently  inserted  into  its 
cavity  obliquely,  and  the  matter  which  it  contains  is 
a  white  or  yellowish  sort  of  pulp,  compared  to  pap; 
honey,  or  suet 

and  sleatoma.      uuw»  .,™-  - 

horny.  A  third  class  of  cysts  presents  a  lamellatea 
structure,  or  a  series  of  strata,  with  a  cavity  of  mode- 
rate size.  The  external  strata  have  a  fibrous  appear- 
ance •  the  middle  and  internal  have  less  and  less  con- 
sistence and  exhibit  the  characters  of  albumen,  or, 
what  is  called  coagulable  lymph,  or  pseudo-mem- 
branes. To  Delpech  it  is  clear,  that  the  whole  is  de- 
rived from  the  same  origin,  and  that  this  substance,  as 
seen  in  the  different  strata,  has  various  degrees  of  or- 
ganization. Such  cysts  he  calls  albuminous;  they  ge- 
nerally contain  a  moderate  quantity  ofgelatinous  matter. 
Other  cysts  exhibit  an  assemblage  of  cellular  and 
fibrous  tissues;  they  are  disposed  to  acquire  much 
greater  dimensions  than  the  rest,  and  their  contents  are 
subject  to  greater  variety.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  fluid  in  them  is  a  mixture  of  serum  and  albu- 
men- sometimes  it  is  brownish,  and  more  or  less 
viscid;  and,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  it  is  gelatinous, or 
composed  of  albumen  nearly  pure,  either  liquid  or  con- 
crete. Frequently,  in  the  substance  of  their  parietes, 
layers  of  osseous  matter  are  noticed,  and  sometimes 
calcareous  deposites  in  their  cavity.  Delpech  calls  these 
cysts  fibrous.  They  are  mostly  developed  in  the  ova- 
ries, where  they  frequently  grow  to  such  a  size,  that 
lliey  fill  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  and,  according  to 
his  statement,  are  occasionally  combined  with  carci- 
nomatous disease. 

The  horny  cysts  do  not  admit,  as  the  sero-mucous 
ones  do,  of  having  their  cavity  gradually  obliterated  by 
the  effect  of  inflammation.    When  treated  on  this  prin- 
ciple, they  sometimes  assume  the  appearances  of  can- 
cer   Such  appearances  Delpech  has  found  to  be  con- 
stantly rendered  worse  by  the  cautery  ;  but,  if  extir- 
pated or  amputated,  he  never  knew  the  disease  to  be 
followed,  either  directly  or  remotely,  by  any  carcino- 
matous mischief  in  other  parts.   This  seems  to  the 
learned  professor  a  satisfactory  proof,  that  the  fungous 
painful  disease,  into  which  a  cyst,  when  improperly 
irritated,  is  sometimes  converted,  is  not  true  carcinoma ; 
a  point  which,  I  believe,  has  long  been  admitted  by 
every  judicious  surgeon  in  this  country.    In  operating 
upon  horny  cysts,  I  observe  that  Delpech,  like  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  lays  them  open,  squeezes  out  their  con- 
tents, and  then  takes  hold  of  their  inside  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  and  extracts  them  ;  their  loose  connexion  with 
the  surrounding  cellular  substance  rendering  this  pro- 
cess easy.   As  Delpech  had  only  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  albuminous  cysts  in  the  practice  of  others,  who 
adopted  the  plan  of  extirpating  them,  he  refrains  from 
entering  into  the  consideration  of  their  treatment. 
However,  of  ovarial  cysts,  which  are  most  commonly, 
but  not  always,  of  the  kind  he  calls  fibrous,  he  offers 
many  cases  accompanied  by  observations.   In  one  of 
his  dissections,  a  sero-mucous  and  a  horny  cyst  were 
both  found  connected  with  the  ovary :  a  case  which 
he  deems  exceedingly  rare.    He  affirms,  that  the  cure 
of  an  ovarial  cyst  has  never  been  observed,  whether  as 
the  work  of  nature  or  art ;  and  nothing  can  be  cited, 
that  would  justify  any  comparison  with  the  spontane- 
ous or  artificial  terminations  of  the  sero-mucous  and 
horny  cysts.    From  the  cases  and  dissections  of  ovarial 
cvsts  which  he  records,  he  deduces,  among  other 
inferences,  the  following:  1.  They  are  the  product  of 
a  particular  and  accidental  organization,  and  by  no 
means  of  the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  natural  vesicles  of 
the  ovary-    2.  Observation  has  not  yet  sufficiently 
proved  whether,  under  favourable  circumstances,  this 
or  anv'other  kind  of  cyst  of, the  ovary  is  ever  formed 
alone,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  change  of  this 
or-an    3.  Most  frequently,  cancer  is  at  the  same  time 
developed,  niassesof  this  nature  existing  feu  her  upon 
6r  between  the  layers  of  the  cyst.  Here  I  must  observe, 
that  the  sarcomatous  substances  so  commonly  attend- 
ing ovarial  cysts  are  not  usually  regarded  by  British 
sureeons  as  truly  carcinomatous ;  nor  can  1  discover, 
that  Delpech  brings  any  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 


nnvel  as  sometimes  happens,  this  part  should  be  se- 
.ected.  16.  A  puncture  may  be  undertaken  with  more 
confidence,  when  one  has  been  previously  made  with-, 
out  til  consequences,  provided  care  be  taken  to  make 
the  opening  precisely  in  the  situation  of  the  former. 
17.  In  these  last  cases,  if  the  patient's  strength  be  not 
too  much  reduced,  Delpech  sanctions  the  attempt  to 
establish  an  artificial  fistula  by  leaving  in  the  puncture 
an  elastic  gum  catheter;  but  if  inflammation  come  on, 
the  scheme  is  to  be  renounced.  18.  Le  Dran's  opera- 
lion  of  making  a  free  incision  into  the  cyst  (See  Para- 
centesif)  is  condemned,  as  likely  to  excite  peritonitis, 
and  aggravate  what  Delpech  calls  .(as  I  think  without 
foundation)  the  cancerous  masses  around  the. cyst. 
These  consequences  he  thinks  the  more  likely  to  fol- 
low, as  experience  proves,  that  such  treatment  produces 
an  extensive  mortification  of  the  cyst.  19.  An 
inflammation  of  the  large  cavity  of  the  cyst,  he  con- 
ceives, is  sometimes  the  cause  of  death,  even  without 
peritonitis.  20.  Every  thing  that  is  known- respecting 
ovarial  cysts,  proves  to  Delpech,  that  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  undergoing  the  kind  of  diminution  which  takes 
place  in  the  sero'-mucOus  ones ;  that  when  punctured 
and  kept  open>  whether  they  inflame  or  not,  they  sub- 
side, and  are  thrown  into  folds,  but  still  retain  their 
cavity,  and  the  property  of  secreting  the  same  fluid  as 
heretofore;  that  when  the  puncture  closes,  the 'cyst 
fills  and  expands  again,  sometimes  with  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  pain  in  consequence  of  the  adhesions  formed  in 
its  empty  state  ;  that  the  punctured-part  then  generally 
re-opens  spontaneously  ;  that  the  inflammation  caused 
by  opening  tlie  cyst  with  a  bistoury  is  not  more  effect- 
ual in  bringing  on  adhesive  inflammation,  than 
what  follows  either  a  simple  puncture,  or  this  plan  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of'keepingup  a  fistulous  aperture  ;  that 
the  practice  of  an  incision,  and  its  consequent  perils, 
have  most  frequently  only  terminated  in  llie  formation 
of  such  an  opening;  that,  in  a  few  rare  examples,  in 
which  the  operation  produced  a  complete  obliteration 
of  the  cavity,  the  whole  cyst  was  destroyed  bv  gan- 
grene. 21.  The  project  of  treating  an  ovarial  cyst 
like  a  hydrocele  is  strongly  disapproved  of  by  Delpech, 
with  whose  opinion  the  observation  of  some  attempts 
of  this  kind  leads  me  fully  to  coincide.— (See  Paracen- 
tesis.) 

It  appears  to  me,  that  notwithstanding  the  possi- 
oiliry  of  the  accident^ Delpech  overrates  the  danger  of 
.nternal  hemorrhage  from  puncturing  an  ovarial  cyst; 
'  and -that  he  ought  to  have  admitted  the  severe  indis- 
position, the  oppression  of  breathing,  the  retention  of 
Urine,  and  other  urgent  symptoms,  often  produced  by 
the  great  pressure  of  the  swelling,  as  circumstances 
rendering  the  operation  indispensable  for  the  present 
relief  of  the  patient.  The  reader  may  usefully  com- 
pare what  has  been  here  said  with  that  part  of  the 
article  Paracentesis  which  treats  of  ovarial  dropsv.— 
Pre/.]  y 

[An  Account  of  some  of  the  most  important  Dis- 
eases peculiar  to  Women,  Svo.  Lond.  1829.  By  Robert 
Qooch,  M.  D.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  valuable 
and  practical  work,  the  reader  will  find  many  inte- 
resting remarks  on  polypi  of  the  uterus.  The  disease, 
he  observes,  is  commonly  mistaken  for  a  long  time  for 
.  profuse  menstruation ;  the  patient,  instead  of  menstru- 
ating regularly  and  moderately,  has  frequent  and  pro 
fuse  hemorrhages  from  the  uterus,  and  in  the  intervals 
a  pale  discharge.  These  gradually  drain  her  circula- 
tion and  injure  her  health,  until  she  acquires  the  deadly 
paleness,  and  suffers,  the  complaints,  which  are  the 
ordinary  effects  of  deficiency  of  blood.  The  absence 
of  pain  from  the  uterus  or  pelvis  (for  there  is  often 
none,  and  never  that  degree  which  attends  the  malig- 
nant diseases  of  this  organ)  prevents  all  suspicion 
that  the  hemorrhages  dependqn  a  disease  of  structure, 
1  onics  and  astringents  are  given  in  various  forms  •  one 
practitioner  is  consulted  after  another.;  -till,  at  length 
the  uterus  is  examined,  and  a  pofvpus  is  discovered' 
In  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  propriety  of  removing  it  bv 
an  operation,  Dr.  Gooch  cpnsiders  the  mode  of  its  at- 
tachment's one  of  the  chief  guides:  and,  in  this 
respect,  what  is  true  of  polypus  of  the  fundus  is  not  so 
of  polypus  of  the  neck  and  orifice.  In  polypus  0f  the 
fundus,  the  stalk  is  completely  encircled  by  the. neck 
of  the  uterus,  and  if  the  fmgxr  can  be  introduced  into 
llie  orifice,  it  passes  easily  round  between  the  stalk 
*M  tloe  encircling  neck.   In  polypus  of  the  neck,  the 
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finger  cannot  be  passed  quite  round  the  stalk :  it  may 
-be  passed  partly  round  it;  but  it  is  stopped  when  it 
comes  to  that  point  at  which  it  is  attached  to  the  neck. 
In  polypus  of  the  edge  of  the  Orifice,  the  stalk  doe* 
not  enter  the  orifice,  but  grows  from  the  edge  of  it,  and 
is  nolencjrcled  by  it.  With  respect  to  the  structure  of 
poly  pi,  Dr.  Gooch  describes  l  hem,  when  cut  open,  aspra 
seming  a  hard  whitish  substance  intersected  by  mem 
bi annus  partitions;  but,  he  adds,  that  they  are  some- 
times of  a  much  softer  and  looser  consistence,  and  some- 
'  times  have  considerable  cavities  in  them.  Their  ex- 
ternal covering  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 
Their  size  differs  greatlyin  different  cases.  Dr.  Gooch 
"has  removed  several  which  were  as  large  as  the  head 
of  a  new-born'Child.  They  are  commonly  of  a  much, 
more  moderate  size;  and  he  has  known  several  casen 
in  which  frequent  hemorrhages  were  occasioned  by  a 
polypus  not  larger  tban'a  filbert,  attached  just  within 
the  cavity  of  the  ireck  of  the  uterus. 

According  to  Dr.  Gooch,  a.  polypus  of  the  fundus 
uteri  sometimes  passes  through  the  orifice  of  the  womb 
gradually  and  insensibly;  sometimes  suddenly,  during 
the  action  of  the  bowels.  He  has  known  several  in 
stances,  in  which  patients,  after  this  action,  were  sud- 
denly seized  with  retention  of  urine,  and,  on  examina- 
tion, a  polypus  was  found  in  the  vagina,  compressing 
the  urethra. 

Another  valuable  observation  made  by  ,Dr.  Gooch 
is,  that  the  bleeding  comes  from  the  tumour  and  not 
from  the  uterus  itself ;  for  "  as  sd,on  as  a  ligature  is 
applied,  and  tightened  round  the  stalk,  the  hemorrhage 
from  that  time  ceases,  although  it  may  he  several  days 
before  the  tumour  comes  away."  He  notices  the 
opinion  of  M.  Levret,  that  a  polypus  does  not  bleed 
while  it  remains  within  the  uterus;  but  that  after  its 
expulsion  into  the  vagina,  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  by 
compressing  its  stalk,  impedes  the  return  of  blood  in 
its  veins,  which  consequently  burst  and  bleed  pro- 
fusely. The  incorrectness  of  the  first  part  of  this 
statement  he  convincingly  proves. 

The  tumours  which  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  po- 
lypi, are,  1st,  the  prolapsed  uterus;  2dly,  the  inverted 
uterus ;  3dly,  malignant  excrescences  from  the  uterus. 
In  a  prolapsus,  besides  the  distinctions  usually  noticed, 
Dr.  Gooch  adverts  to  the  sensibility  of  the  tumour  as  a 
criterion ;  a  polypus  being  insensible,  so  that  if  pricked 
or  scratched  the  patient  does  not  feel  it.  With  repaid 
to  inversion,  when  this  is  only  partial,  that  is  w lien 
only  the  fundus  descends  through  the  os  tineas  into  the 
vagina,  and  the  patient  has  survived  for  many  months, 
the  tumour  feels  exactly  like  a  polypus  of  the  fundus. 
Here  the  distinguishing  circumstances  are  its  sensi- 
bility, and  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  which  must 
have  been  immediately  after  delivery. 

When  there  is  doubt,  whether  the  case  is  a  polypus 
or  a  malignant  excrescence,  Dr.  Gooch  recommends 
the  application  of  a  ligature,  if  the  swelling  has  a 
stalk  which  can  be  tied  without  any  danger  of  includ- 
ing the  neck  or  fundus  of  the  uterus'.  According  to 
his  experience,  the  plan  succeeds  in  an  immense  .pro- 
portion of  cases;  and  he  has  known  it  succeed  in  se- 
veral, attended  with  a  cauliflower  roughness  of  the 
tumour.  Even  if  the  excrescence  should  return,  the 
patient,  be  says,  would  not  be  worse  off  than  she  wa- 
previously. 

This  excellent  physician  strongly  enjoins  the  con- 
stant observance  of  the  practical  rule  commended  by 
all  men  of  good  judgment  and  experience;  namely- 
that  whenever  hemorrhages  from  the  uterus  resist  the 
ordinary  means,  the  nature  of  the  case  should  be  cer- 
tified by  manual  examination. 

For  the  extirpation  of  polypi,  Dr.  Gooch  prefers  two 
tubes,  resembling  those  described  and  engraved  in 
Eichter's  Elements  of  Surgery,  and  my  First  Lines  of 
the  Practice  of  Surgery ;  but  they  are  straight  instead 
of  being  curved,  which  last  shape  he  finds  very  incon- 
venient. The  danger  of  including  the  uterus  in  the 
ligature,  he  thinks,  may  always  be  avoided  by  the  fol- 
lowing rules.  1.  Instead  of  aiming  at  passing  the  liga- 
ture as  high  as  possible  on  the  stalk,  it  is  to  be  passed 
as  low  as  possible,  care  being  taken,  however,  to  pass 
it  over  the  body  of  the  tumour.  He  knows  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  portion  of  stalk  left  above  the  ligature 
will  not  grow  again,  but,  like  the  remnant  of  umbilical 
cordj-dies  and  falls  away.  2.  When  the  stalk  grows 
from  the  cervix,  the  os  uteri,  if  it  ean  be  felt,  will  best 
denote  where  the  neck  ends  and  the  stalkbegins.  The 
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ligature  ought  to  be  applied  a  little  below  tlie  orifice; 
but  if  tills  cannot  be  Celt,  the  next  best  guide  is  the  or- 
dinary length  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  neck,  that 
is,  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch.  When  the  polypus  is 
very  large,  and.the  vagina  closely  contracted,  it  is  dif- 
ficult, or  impossible,  to  read)  the  stalk 'and  the  cervi.v 
so  as  to  make  an  accurate  measurement,  and.the  first 
rule  only  is  practicable.  3.  To  attend  to  the  sensations 
of  the  patient  when  the  ligature  is  lightened;  lor  it  11 
give  nuich  pain,  a  part  of  the  uterus  is  most  probably: 
included. 

When  a  polypus  gr-ows  from  the  neck  or  lip  of  the 
uterus,  it  Sometimes  occasions  merely  an  obstinate  and 
profuse  leucorrhcea.  A  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Gooch 
exemplifying  this  fact,  and  the  great  liability  of  dis- 
eases of  the  uterus  to  be  mistaken,  unless  a  manual 
examination  be  instituted. 

Women  who  have  a  polypus,  especially  one  growing 
from  the  neck  or  lip  of  the  uterus,  sometimes  become 
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pregnant.  Of  this  Dr.  Gooch  lias  Jinown  two.  In- 
stances. In  one,  the  tumour  was  discovered  in  Uie 
fifth  month  of  piegnancy,  and  vvus  removed  by  liga- 
ture. The  pregnancy  went  on  to  the  ninth  month, 
when  the  patient  was  safely  delivered.  In  the  ollici  case 
it  was  not  discovered  till  the  coinmencementof  labour, 
and  it  occasioned  death  a  few-hours  after  delivery. 

After  relating  many  important  cases,  .and  addltig 
some  valuable  reflections  on  the  excrescences  likely  to 
bu  mistaken  for  polypi,  Dr.  Gooch  concludes  with  this 
remark,  welT  deserving  of  recollection,  namely,  tli.it 
lt  where  we  see  one  case  of  cauliflower  excrescence, 
we  see  ten  or  even  tweuty  of  common  polypus,  and 
fifty  oX-carcinquia  or  malignant  ulcer  of  llie-fiterus." 
Every  medical  man  should  study  Dr.  Goocb's  tvofk 
most  attentively,  for  it  abounds  in  sterling  practical 
information. — PrcfA     ,        „  ," 

TYMPANUM.  For  an  account  of  its  diseases,  ee& 
Ear. 
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ULCERATION  is  the  process  by  which  sores  or 
*-  ulcers  are  produced  in  animal  bodies.  In  this 
operation,  the  lymphatics  appear  to  be  at  least  as  ac- 
tive as  the  blood-vessels.  An  ulcer  is  a  chasm,  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  by  the  removal  of  parts  back 
into  the  system  by  the  action  of  the  absorbents.  At 
first,  it  may  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  part  of  the 
body  can  be  removed  by  itself :  but  there  is  not  mote 
difficulty  in  conceiving  this,  than  how  the  body  can 
form  itself.  Both  facts  are  equally  well  confirmed. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  that  some  whole  living 
parts  should  be  removed,  it  is  evident,  says  Mr.  Hunter, 
that  nature,  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  must  not  only 
confer  a  new  activity  on  the  absorbents,  but  must  throw 
the  part  to  be  absorbed  into  a  state  which  yields  to  this 
operation.  Trie  absorption  of  whole  parts  in  disease 
arises  from  five  causes:  pressure;  irritation  of  stimu- 
lating substances;  weakness;  inutility  of  parts;  death 
of  them. — {Hunter  on  Inflammation,  &c.p.  442 — 446.) 

Ulceration  takes  place  much  more  readily  in  the  cel- 
lular and  adipose  substance,  than  in  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels.  Hence,  in  the 
progress  of  pus  to  the  surface  of  the  fbody,  ulceration 
often  takes  a  circuitous  course  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  the  skin.  The  skin  itself,  also,  being 
highly  organized,  considerably  retards  the  bursting  of 
abscesses.  On  the  same  account,  when  ulceration  is 
spreading,  the  edges  of  the  skin  hang  over  the  ulcerated 
surface.— (Hunter,  p.  447 — 449.)  Parts  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  source  of  the  circulation  are  ge- 
nerally more  disposed  to  ulcerate,  than  others  situated 
nearer  to  the  heart:  hence,  one  reason  of  the  greater 
number  of  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities,  than  on  the 
arms.  <".!■<  . 

New-formed  parts,  such  as  cicatrices,  callus,  and  all 
adventitious  new  matter,  like  tumours,  readily  admit 
of  being  absorbed.  Thus,  in  Lord  Anson's  voyage, 
when  the  crew  of  the  ship  began  to  suffer  from  great 
privations,  fatigue,  the  scurvy,  &c,  it  was  remarked, 
that  such  men  as  had  had  ulcers  and  broken  bones  for- 
merly, became  again  disabled  by  their  ojdsores  breaking 
out  afresh,  and  the  calltrs  of  their  old  fractures  being  re- 
moved. The  adventitious  matter  is  even  more  prone 
to  he  absorbed  than  that  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
old.  Mr.  Hunter  explained  this  circumstance  on  the 
principle  of-  weakness. , 

When  ulceration  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  an  external  part,  it  occurs  first  on  the  outer 
edge,  between  the  dead  and  living  substance. 

A  tumour,  when  it  makes  equal  pressure  in  every 
direction  arounfl,  will  Only  make  its  way  in  an  exter- 
nal'course,  because  what  Mr.  Hunter  termed  interstitial 
absorption  happens  in  no  other  direction. — (P.  449.) 

The  parts  situated  between  an  abscess,  or  any  extra- 
neous substance,  and  the  nearest  surface,  are  those 
which  are  most  susceptible  of  ulceration.  Tins  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  phenomena  connected  wi(h  the  pro- 
cess under  consideration.  Itshows  that  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  hupran  body  by  which  parts  are  always 
prone  to  free  themselves  from  disease.   Slight  pressure 


from  without  will  often  produce  a  thickening  of  pang, 
and  hence,  Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  there  even  appears  to 
be  a  corresponding  backwardness  to  admit  disease. — 
(P.  449.)  Both  these  facts,  he  dbsefves,  are  shown  in  , 
the  case  of  fistula  lachrymalis;  for,  though  the  matter 
is  nearest  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  still  it  makes  Its 
way  externally,  by  means  of  ulceration,  while  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  even  becomes  thickened,  so  as 
to  become  a  barrier  against  the  progress  of  the'dlseasi 
inward.— (P.  451.) 

Not  unfreqtiently,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  remarked, 
matter  forms  behind  the  sternum,  close  to  the  pleura 
and  pericardium,  which  membranes  are  extremely 
thin.  From  the  proximity  of  these  piembranes,  it  might 
be  expected,  that  the  matter  would  generally  open  into 
the  pleura,  and,  by  discharging-itself  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  destroy  life.  Instead  of  this  result,  however, 
the  pleura  undergoes  no  other  alteration  than  that  of 
becoming  thickened;  and  while  it  is  acquiring  this  ad- 
dition of  substance,  the  process  of-absorption  is  going 
on  in  the  inner  part  of  the  sternum,  an  aperture  is. 
formed  through  it,  and  the  matter  is  voided  externally. 
The  same  fact  is  exemplified  in  abscesses  between 
the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  muscles.  Abscesses 
of  the  ljver,  however,  generally  burst  into  the  sto- 
mach or  bowels, "which  are  nearer  to  them  than  the 
skin,  and  afford  also  a  passage  for  their  evacuation.— 
(Lectures,  vol.  l,p.  132.) 

There  is  one  difference  between  the  advancement  of 
an  encysted'  tumour  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  tlte 
progress  of  an  abscess  in  the  same  direction,  viz.  that 
the  former  does  not  excite  ulceration  of  the  Cyst,  but  an 
interstitial  absorption  of  the  sound  parts,  between  tin: 
cyst  and  skin,  till-  the  cyst  and  external  skin  come  into 
contact,  at  which  period  inflammation  takes  place,  and 
absorption  becomes  accelerated  into,  ulceration.  In 
an  abscess,  Hie  progressive  ulceration  begins  in  the  cyst, 
at  the  same  lime  that  the  interstitial  absorption  in  the 
sound  part  covering  the  matter  is  going  on,— (P.  452— 
457.) 

The  action  of  progressive  absorption  is  to  remove 
surfaces  contiguous  to  irritating  causes,  which  Mr. 
Hunter  referred  to  pressure,  irritation,  and  weakness. 
In  cases  of  tuniours,  pressure  becomes. a  cause.  '  The 
buttocks  and  hips  of  persons  who  lie  long  on'their  backs 
often  ulcerate.  The  heels  of  many  patients?  with  frac- 
tures, who  lie.for  a  great  while  in  the  same  position,  are 
apt  to  ulcerate.  In  the  latter  instances,  Mr.Ilunlcr  con- 
ceived, that'.ulceration  is  a  substitute  for  mortification, 
and  is,  at  trie  same  time,  a  proof  Of  a  certain  degree  (if 
strength;  for,  if  the  patient's  constitution  were  very 
wea*,  the  same  parts  would  mortify.— (P.  453.)  That 
pressure  is  a  fieqnent  cause  of  ulceration,  is  also 
evinyd  by  the  occasional  effects  of  chains  On  prison- 
ers, flnd  harness  on  horses. 

That  irritating  substances  produce  Ulceration,  necdi 
no  illustraiion. 

Progressive  absorption  may  occur  either  with  or 
without  suppuration.    We  lrave  instances  of  the  lat- 
her in  cases  of  extraneous  bodies,  which  travel  about 
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Die  body,  without  producing  irritation  enough  to  give 
Tise  to  the  secretion  of  pus.  In  the  progress  of  aneu- 
isins  of  the  aorta,  and  of  fungous. tumours  of  the  dura 
mater  to  the  surface,  the  same  fact  is  also  illusjtrated. 
—  (P.  455J  '  •      .    .  , 

Absorption  with  suppuration,  in  other  words,  ulcer- 
ation, either  happens  in  consequence  of  suppuration 
already  begun,  in  wiivch^vent  th.e  pus  acts  as  pressure ; 
or  else  absorption  attacks  external  surfaces  from. parti- 
cular irritations,  or  weakness,  in  which  case  suppura- 
tion must  follow.— (A  456.)  *  '.  V 

The  production  of  ulceration"  requires  much  greater 
pressure  from  without  than  from  within.  The  process 
is'  always  disposed  to  take  place  more  qnickly  when 
near  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  and  its  progress  becomes 
accelerated  in  proportion  as  it  awwes  near  the  skin. 

The  adhesive  inflammation  precedes  the  suppurative, 
and  prevents  the  pus  from  becoming  diffused  as  soon  as 
it  is  secreted ;  and  when  the  cyst  afterward  ulcerates, 
in  order  to  let  theTnatter  approach  the  skin,  the  adhe- 
sive inflammation  still  continues  to  go  before  the  ulcer- 
ative process,  and  thus  prevents  the  matter  from  insinu- 
ating itself  into  the  interstices  of  thecellular  substance. 
— (P.  457.)  ■>».■..'•      .  '  v 

The  pain  of  ulceration  is,  in  some  degree,  propor- 
tioned to  its  quickness.  When  ulceration  begins  on  a.f 
surface,  Or  takes  place  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  mat- 
ter to  the  skin,  the  pain  is  always  considerable.  When 
•  ulceration  takes  place,  in  order  to  separate  a  dead  part, 
as  in  sloughing,  exfoliations,  &c,  there  is  seldom  any 
particular  pain.— (P.  459.) 

The  ulcerating  sore  always  exhibits  little  cavities, 
while  the  edge  of  the  skin  is  scalloped,  and  thin,  at  the 
same  time  turning  a  little  out,  and  overhanging,  more 
or  Wss,  the  ulcerated  surface.  The  face  of  the  sore  ap- 
pears foul,  and  the  discharge  is  very  thin. 

When  ulceration  stops,  the  edges  of  the  skin  become 
regular,  smooth*,  a  little  rounded,  or  turned  in,  and  of  a 
purple  colour,  covered  with  a  semi-transparent  white. 
— ( Hunter  on  Inflammation,  ire.  p.  460.) 

The  reader,  desirous  of  farther  information,  should 
particularly  consult  this  last  publication,  and  Thomson 
on  Inflammation,  p.  349,  <$•<;. 

ULCERS.  Surgeons  usually  define  an  uleer  to  be 
a  solution  of  continuity  in  any  of  the  soft  parts  of 
the  body,  attended  with  a  secretion  of  pus,  or  some 
kind  of  discharge.  "  A  granulating  surface,  secreting 
matter,"  has  been  proposed  as  a  definition  {A.  Cooper, 
Lectures,  See.  p.  1E&),  which  is  very  applicable  when 
ulcers  have  formed  granulations,  but  cannot  include 
case,  in  which  the  effects  of  ulceration  are  extending, 
•and  the  granulating  process  has  not  yet  commenced. 

In  the  present  part  of  this  Dictionary,  there  will  not 
be  occasion  to  speak  of  several  kinds  of  sores,  which 
have  been  treated  of  in  other  articles. — (See  Cancer, 
Cancrum  Oris,  Chilblain,  Fistula,  Hospital  Oan- 
greme,  Lupus,  Oiana,  Scrofula,  Sinus,  and  Venereal 
Disease.) 

Ulcers  are  divided  into  local  and  constitutional.  As 
1'rofessor  Thomson  has  well  observed,  however,  it  is 
only  within  certain  limits  that  this  distinction  is  well 
founded ;  for  an  ulcer,  which  is  at  first  completely 
ocal,  may  in  time  affect  the  system  so  as  to  become 
constitutional;  and  ulcers,  which  derive  their. origin 
from  some  general  affection  of  the  system,  may  remain 
after  the  removal  of  .  the  constitutional  disorder  by 
which  they  were  originally  produced. — {Lectures  on 
Inflammation,  p.  427.) 

"  Ulcers  (says  Dr.  Thomson)  have  usually  been  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  By  the  causes  by  which 
they  are  induced,  by  the  symptoms  which  they  exhibit, 
and  by  the  parts  of  the  body  in  which  they  occur. 
The  want  of  a  disposition  to  heal  in'  a  suppurating 
surface  may  depend  upon  some  specific  action  in  the 
cause  from  which  it  proceeds,  upon  something  peculiar 
in  the  constitution  of  the  patient  in  whom  it  exists,  or 
merely  upon  an  improper  mode  of  management :  and 
henoe  the  distinction  that  has  long  been  made  of  ill- 
conditioned  stjres  or  ulcers,  into  those  which  are  spe- 
cific in  their  nature,  and  into  those  which  are  simple. 

"  Specific  sores  or  ulcers  may  be  occasioned  by  spe- 
cific poisons,  or  by  particular  diathesis.  The  sores  or 
ulcers,  which  arise  from  specific  poisons,  may  be  either 
local,  that  is,  confined,  like  a  primary  syphilitic  ulcer, 
to  one  spot;  or  constitutional,  that  is,  liable  to  occur 
in  any  part,  texture,  or  organ,  such  as  secondary  syphi 
litic  ulcers.   Of  diatheses  predisposing  to  ulcers  we 
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have  examples  in  the  scrofulous,  scorbutic,  and  arthri- 
tic diatheses,  and  also  in  the  syphiloid  diathesis,  or  that 
which  arises  not  uiit'requently  in  those  who  have  had 
.syphilis,  from  the  too  free  and  injudicious  use  of  mer- 
pury. 

"  Every  ulcerr  strictly  speaking,  is  of  a  local  nature ; 
hut.'tnere'are  ulcers  which,  though  necessarily  local 
in  their  appearance,  are  connected  with,  or  dependent 
u  pon,  diseases  which  affect  the  general  system.  These 
ulcers  ought  to  be  regarded  as  modifications  of,  or 
formsin  which  the  diseases  appear,  w  ith  which  they 
are  connected.  Considered  in  this  light,  it  is  obvious 
that  specific  ulcers  can  be  treated  of  with  propriety 
only  under  the  head  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong. 

"  We  call  those  ulcers  simple  which  do  not  appear 
to  proceed  from  any  specific  disease  or  morbid  diathesis 
existing  in  the  constitution  of  those  in  whom  they  take 
place.  They' are  usually  solitary  occurrences,  and  the 
consequences  of  accidental  injuries  and  improper 
modes  of  management.  They  may  occur  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  but  they  appear  most  frequently  upon 
the  lower  extremities." 

Professor  Thomson  afterward  remarks,  that  "the 
appearances  which  different  ulcers  exhibit,  seem,  at 
hist  view,  to  afford  an  dxceuen(  foundation  for  distinc- 
tions among  them,  and  so  they  undoubtedly  do  in  many 
respects." 

"  But  (says  he)  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  charac- 
teis  upon  which  the  distinctions  of  ulcers,  as  well  aa 
of  many  other  local  diseases,  are  founded,  are  neither 
very  uniform  in  their" appearance,  nor  very  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  one  another.  Not  only  are  the  local 
appearances  which  present  themselvesiin  simple  ulcers 
liable  to  great  variations  in  the  different  stages  of  the 
same  individual  affection,  but  they  are  often  appa- 
rently the  same  with,  or  at  least  not  easily  distinguisha- 
ble from,  those  which  occur  in  specific  diseases,  and 
which  require  for  their  cure  peculiar  modes  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  this  circumstance  which  renders  it  so  ne- 
cessary for  us,  in  endeavouring  to  distinguish  and  to 
cure  ulcers,  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  information 
which  we  can  procure  from  the  history  of  the  ulcer, 
from  the  nature  of. the  exciting  cause  by  which  it  has 
been  induced,  and  from  the  effects  of  the  remedies 
which  have  been  employed,  as  well  as  from  the  par- 
ticular appearances  which  the  ulcer  itself  exhibits." 

In  noticing  another  ground  of  distinction  among 
ulcers,  or  that  derived  from  the  parts  in  which  they 
occur,  Dr.  Thomson  observes,  that  "every  texture  and 
organ  of  the  body  possesses  physical  and  vital  quali- 
ties peculiar  to  itself;  and  these  qualities  must  neces- 
sarily modify  the  appearances  which  each  texture  and 
organ  respectively  exhibits  in  the  state  of  disease. 
Specific  diseases  render  some' parts  more  liabfe  than 
others  to  atacks  of  ulceration.  Thus  secondary  sy- 
philis appears  most  frequently  in  the  throat ;  scurvy  in 
the  gums ;  cancer  in  the  lower  lip ;  and  lupous  and 
scrofulous  ulcerations  in  the  upper  lip  or  in  the  nose. 
Cancer  seldom  or  never  appears  primarily  in  the  upper 
lip;  but  syphilis,  when  it  attacks  this  part,  puts  on 
many  of  the  appearances  of  cancer ;"  a  fact  which 
,  Dr.  Thomson"  says,  he  first  learned  from  Mr.  Pearson. 
— ( On  Inflammation,  p .  427 — 430.) 

In  the  valuable  treatise  on  ulcers  published  by  Sir 
Everard  Home,  these  complaints  are  divided  into  six 
principal  kiirds,  viz.: 

il.  Ulcers  in  parts  which  have  sufficient  strength  to 
carry  on  the  actions  necessary  for  their  recovery. 

2.  Ulcers  in  parts  which  are  too  weak  for  that 
purpose. 

3.  Ulcers  in  parts  Whose  actions  are  too  violent  to 
form  healthy  granulations, ■whether  this  arise  from  the 
state  of  the  parts  or  of  the  constitution. 

4.  Ulcers  in  parts  whose  actions  are  too  indolent, 
whether  this  arise  from  the  state  of  the  parts  or  of  the 
constitution. ', 

5.  Ulcers  iii  parts  which  have  acquired  some  spe- 
cific action,  either  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  parts  or 
Of  the  constitution.  , 

6.  Ulcers  in  parts  which  ore  prevented  from  heating 
by  a  varicose  state  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  limb. 

Although  I  have  chosen,  in  the  subsequent  columns, 
to  adopt  this  nomenclature,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
its  being  on  some  accounts  objectionable,  but  especially 
because  it  assumes  hypotheses,  the  truth  of  which  can 
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never  be  established  nor  proved.  This  is  one  of  the 
considerations  which  have  induced  Professoi  Thomson 
10  prefer  the  old  names.— (Op-,  tit.  p.  435—436.) 

OF  ULCERS  IN  PARTS  WHICH  HAVE  SUFFICIENT 
STRENGTH  TO  CARRY  ON  THE  ACTIONS  NECESSARY 
»0R  THEIR  RECOVERY:  SIMPLE  PURULENT,  OR 
HEALTHY  ULCERS. 

In  this  species  of  ulcer,  the  pus  is  of  a  white  colour, 
thick  consistence,  and  readily  separates  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  sore,  and  when  diluted  and  examined  in  a 
microscope,  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  small  globules, 
swimming  in  a  transparent  fluid.  The  granulations 
are  small}  florid,  and  pointed  at  the  top.  As  soon  as 
they  have  risen,  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin, 
those  next  to  the  old  skin  become  smooth,  and  are  co- 
vered with  a  thin,  semi-transparent  film,  which  after- 
ward becomes  opaque  and  forms  cuticle. 

Iii  the  treatment,  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the 
surface  clean,  and  prevent  the  natural  processes  from 
being  interrupted.  Sir  E.  Home  observes,  that  this  is 
in  general  best  done  by  the  application  of  dry  lint,  for 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  and  retaining  the  matter, 
which  serves-  as  a  soft  covering  for  the  granulations, 
and  by  putting  over  the  lint  a  pledget  of  any  simple 
ointment,  in  order  to  hinder  the  matter  from  evapo- 
rating, by  which  means  the  dressings  will  not  become 
adherent,  and  may  be  easily  taken  off  as  often  as 
requisite.     )       "*•  ■        ,t       •  . 

Although  healthy  ulcers  require  no  medicated  applica- 
tion to  be  made  to  them,  the  dressings  must  be  such  as 
do  not  disagree  with  the  granulations  or  surrounding 
skin.  V  '  « 

In  some  patients,  a  roller,  applied  with  moderate 
tightness,  with  a  view  of  retaining  the  dressings,  will 
cause  uneasiness,  and  make  the  ulcer  lose  its  healthy 
appearance.  Sir  E.  Home  has  seen  several  cases  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  proper  appearance  of  the  sore 
returned  as  soon  as  the  bandage  was  discontinued. 

In  some  patients,  ointment  irritates  and  inflames  the 
neighbouring  skin ;  and  certain  superficial  ulcers  will 
not  heal  while  kept  in  a  moist  state,  and  unexposed  to 
the  air ;  but  heal  when  allowed  to  become  dry  and  co 
vered  with  a  scab. 

These  particularities  are  referred  by  the  preceding 
author  to  constitutional  causes,  and  not  disease ;  for  the 
ulcers  heal  as  soon  as  the  particular  things  which  dis- 
agree with  them  are  discontinued.  These  peculiarities 
in  certain  healthy  sores  may  also  attend  others  of  a 
different  description,  and  should  always  be  discrimi- 
nated from  the  effects  of  disease. 

1.  Applications  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  fomenfa 
tions,  should  never  be  employed,  as  they  render  the 
texture  of  the  granulations  looser,  and  diminish  the 
disposition  to  form  skin. 

2.  With  respect  to  fluid  applications,  Sir  E.  Home 
also  very  properly  condemns  poultices,  as  weli  as  fo 
mentations.  He  speaks  of  alcohol  as  being  an  appli- 
cation which  promotes  the  formation  of  a  scab,  wjien 
this  mode  of  cure  is  chosen. 

3  In  regard  lo  ointments,  their  only  use,  in  cases  of 
healthy  ulcers,  is  to  keep  the  matter  from  evaporating. 
The  most  simple  ointments  are  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  particularly  the  one  composed  of  white  wax  and 

°'  Sir  e'  Home  observes,  that  the  great  objections  to  the 
common  simple  ointments  are,  that  they  sometimes  dis- 
agree with  (he  skin,  even  when  recent  and  free  from 
kll  rancidity.  When  they  have  acquired  the  latter 
quality,  they  still  more  frequently  create  a  greater  de- 
orpft  of  irritation.  _  - 

8  4  With  respect  to  applications  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der Sir  E  Hofne  remarks,  that  when  it  is  desirable  to 
form  a  scab  on  the.  ulcer,  any  inert  powder  may  be 
SDrinWed  bn  the  sore  ;  but  he  prefers  dry  lint.  Nothing 
S  £uch  the  ponder  or  lint;  and  to  prevent  tins 
snouiu  louMi       i  recommends  applying  a 

roller  wmch  will  ,ofrom  one  bolster  to  the  other  in 

%xs&&f  *  is  *»  be 

upon  the  whole  the  most  ^-^^^(6^ 
the  sore  does  not  secrete  pus lenougr ,  ,n  "vwiyfour 
hours  to  moisten  the  lint,  the  dressings  are  to  ue 
chaneed  onlv  every  other  day. 

Whin  i Moderately  light  bandage  ..  no jforbi.Men 
by  constitutional  peculiarities,  it  is  useful  both  in  sup- 


porting the  muscles  and  skin,  which  are  often  m  a 
flabby  state  from  the  unexercised  state  of  the  limb 
and  in  defending  the  newly-formed  parts. 

ULCERS  IN  PARTS  WHIcn  ARE  TOO  WEAK  TO  CARRY 
ON  THE  ACTIONS  NECESSARY  FOR  THEIR  RCCOVKRy. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  classes  into  which  filrEve- 
rard  Home  has  divided  ulcers  in  general. 

The  granulations  of  these  sores  are  larger,  mom 
rohnd  on  their  external  surface,  and  of  a  less  compact 
texture,  than  those  formed  on  ulcers  in  healtby^arb. 
Sir  E.  Home  has,  also  noticed  their  semi-transparent 
appearance.  When  they  have  filled  up  the  caviiyof 
an  ulcer  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  .body,  ihey 
do  not  readily  form  skin,  but,  rising  up  in  a  still  higher 
manner,  often  lose  altogether  the  power  of  producing 
new  cutis.  When  the  parts  are  still  weaker,  tile  gra- 
nulations sometimes  continue  gradually  to  till  up  the 
hollow  of  the  ulcer,  and  then,  all  on  a  sudden,  are 
suddenly  absorbed,  so  as  to  leave  the  sore  as  deep  as  i 
was  before. 

Ulcers  may  be  weak  from  the  first,  or  become  sn  in 
the  progress  of  the  case.  Even  granulations  of  the 
most  healthy  kind,  if  they  are  not  skinned  over  In  a 
certain  time,  gradually  lose  their  primitive  strength. 

Sores  on  the  legs  are  greatly  under  the  influence  oi 
all  natural  peculiarities  of  the  constitution,  and  every 
thing  which  affects  the  health.  When  the  coostitu 
tion  Becomes  in  the  least  weaker  or  stronger,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  granulations  becomes  changed  accord 
ingly,  and  this  effect  of  constitutional  weakness  or 
strength,  on  ulcers,  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  sores 
are  farther  from  the  source  of  the  circulation. 

While  the  constitution  is  undergoing  any  kind  of 
disturbance,  the  healing  of  an  ulcer  is  suspended 
Mental  anxiety  is  very  apt  to  retard  cicatrization. 

Such  effects  of  the  constitutional  kind  on  ulcera  are 
greater  in  weak  and  delicate  persons  than  in  the  strong 
and  robust.  Change  of  weather  has  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  healing  of  sores.  Sir  E.  Home  men 
tions,  in  proof  of  this  fact,  that  when  there  were  seve- 
ral hundreds  of  ulcers  in  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Ply 
mouth,  in  1778,  every  time  the  weather  changed  from 
a  dry  to  a  moist  state,  the  ulcers  universally  assumed 
an  unhealthy  appearance;  but  put  on  a  better  aspect 
when  the  weather  became  dry  again. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  kind  of  ulcer,  tonics  are  to 
be  exhibited,  particularly  bark  and  steel,  ami  every 
thing  which  disagrees  with  the'  constitution  is  to  be 
avoided.   Wine  and  cordial  medicines  are  also  usu- 
ally prescribed.    Porter,  however,  is  deemed  better 
than  wine  for  working  people. 
"Sir  E.  Home  observes,  that  the  first  object  in  the 
local  part  of  the  treatment,  is  to  keep  the  granulations 
from  rising  above  the  edge  of  the  surrounding  skin, 
l  itis  gentleman  (in  my  opinion)  very  judiciously  re- 
presents the  greater  propriety  of  preventing  the  grang- 
ations  from  ever  becoming  too  high  by  the  cmploy- 
nent  of  proper  applications,  than  following  the  com- 
mon plan  of  destroying  the  high  granulations-ivith  es- 
charotics,  after  they  have  risen  to  an  improper  height- 
There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt,  that  if  th<  gra- 
nulations could  always  be  prevented  from  rising  up 
too  much,  the  patient  would  suffer  a  great  deal  less 
pain. 

Instead  of  applying  to  the  surface  of  the  ulcers  now 
under  consideration  lunar  caustic,  blue  vitriol,  or  red 
precipitate,  Sir  E._  Home  prefers  mixing  these  esch'a- 
rotics  with  other  substances,  so  as  to  render  them  only 
strong  stimulants,  and  using  them  in  this  latter  form. 
He  conceives  that  when  the  high  granulations  are  de- 
stroyed with  escharotics,  the  disposition  of  the.  sur- 
face underneath  to  reprorfuce  them  is  increased,  but 
that  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  luxuriant  parts  are 
only  stimulated  so  as  to  become  absorbed.  He  believes 
that  when  animal  substances  grow  with  great  rapjdity 
they  are,  like  vegetable  ones,  weaker  than  when  pin- 
duced  in  a  slower  manner.  Hence  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  growth  of  granulations  ought  to  be  -checked 
in  the  early  stage  of  their  formation,  hy  some  resist- 
ance which  they  are  just  able  to  overcome;  under 
which  circumstances  they  derive  strength  from  the  li- 
mned increase  of  action  which  they  are  obliged  to 
undergo.  • 

On  the  sjime  principle,  according  to  Sir  E.  Home, 
the  pressure  of  tight  bandages  is  advantageous,  arid 
ulcers  which  heal  while  the  patient  is  walking  about, 
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are  not  bo  apt  to  break  out  again  as  others  healed  while 
the  parts  are  in  a  slate  of  perfect  rest. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  Ailcers,  when  the  granula- 
tions have  come  to  a  proper  height,  and  do  not  form  a 
thin,  semi-transparent  pellicle  upon  their  surface,  they 

-  are  to  be  considered  as  weak  parts  and  treated  accord- 
ingly. In  this  circumstance,  when  no  particularity  of 
constitution  forbids,  Sir  EvHpme  recommends  pres- 
sure made  with  a  thin  piece  of  lead  over  the  dressings, 
and  supported  with  a  tight  bandage. 

Among  iliu  impediments  to  the  healing  process,  Sir 
A.  Qoopet  notices  the  languid  state  of  a  sore,  denoted 
by  the  glassy,  semi-transparent  appearance  of  the  gra- 
nulations already  described.  The  dressings^enume- 
rated  by  him  for  the  improvement  of  an  ulcer  in  this 
condition  are,  the  ung.  hydr.  nilrico  oxydi,  which,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  produce  a  thickening  of  the  cuticle  at 

-  the  edge  of  the  sore,  preventing  the  growth  of  the  gra- 
nulations at  that  part,  and  requiring  the  application:  Of 
the  ung.  hydr.  fort,  for  its  correction  ;  a  lotion  of  the> 
sulphate  of  zinc,  two  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water;  a 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  one  grain  to  an 
ounce  of  water;  and  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury  in  an  ounce  of  lime-water.  A 
roller  is  to  be  applied,  the  diet  is  to  be  nutritious, 
and  the  patient  to  take  exercise. — (Lectures,  vol.  1, 
p.  187.) 

OF  APPLICATIONS  TO  ULCERS  ATTENDED  WITH  WEAK- 
•     k      -  NESS. 

Although  strictly  Ave  h,ave  no  topical  applications 
which  can  directly  communicate  strength  to  granula 
tions,  there  are  certainly  some  which  prevent  the  gra- 
nulations from  exhausting  themselves  by  luxuriant 
growth,  and  stimulate  them  to  draw  more  blood  from 
the  arteries,  which  effects,  as  Sir  E.  Home  remarks, 
render  such  granulations  stronger. 

1.  This  gentleman  very  properly  condemns  as  appli- 
cations to' weak) ulcers,  all  relaxing  fomentations  com- 
monly  employed;  and  recommends,  instead  of  them, 
the  use  of  spirits  of  wine  and  the  decoction  of  poppies 
in  equal  proportions,  not,  however,  to  be  applied  hot. 

2.  With  regard  to  moist  applications,  the  same  gen- 
ii'man  expresses  his  disapprobation  of  poultices;  and 
mentions  a  weak  solution  of  the  argentum  nitratum, 
as  the  most  eligible  application  in  an  aqueous  form. 

3.  On  the  subject  of  powdered  substances  as  appli- 
cations to  weak  ulcers,  Sir  E.  Home  says  he  has  often 
tried  bark  and  the  lapis  calaminaris,  without'  perceiv- 
ing that  the  former  had  any  power  of  strengthening 
granulations,  or  the  latter  any  virtue  in  disposing  them 
to  form  new  skin  ;  properties  commonly  imputed  to 
these  applications.  "  ■"  ••  v'  •'      •  ' 

•Sir  E.  Home  entertains  no  better  opinion  of  plaster 
di  Paris  or  powdered  chalk,  employedwith  the  view 
of  promoting  the  formation  of  skin.  Powdered  ear- 
boh  he  speaks  of  as  being  more  adapted  to  irritable 
than  weak  ulcers.  He  praises  powdered  rhubarb  as 
particularly  applicable  to  the  latter  kind  of  ulcer,  be- 
cause it  represses  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  granu- 
lations, renders  them  small  and  compact,  and  disposes 
them  to  form  skin.  When,  however,  the  granulations 
ha,ve  risen  above  the  level  of  <he  skin,  it  is  not  power- 
ful enough  to  reduce  them.  When  the  rhubarb  is  too 
stimulating)  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  fourth  part  of  crude 
opium  in  powder.  » 

A  piece  of  lint,  a  little  less  than  the  sore,  is  always 
lo  '"■  pul  over  the  powder,  and  covered  with  a  pleVet 
of  simple  ointment.  . 

4.  Ointments,  according  to  Sir  E.  Home,  are  parti- 
cularly apt  to  disagree  with  weak  ulcers.  When  other 
applications,  fail,  however,  greasy  ones  may  be  tried 
and  the  above  gentleman  gives  a  preference  to  the 
ung.  hydraig.  nitrat.,  mixed  with  hog's  lard,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  five,  or  else  to  common  cerate, 
ruber  3         ^ua"tity*f  the  hydrarg.  nitrat. 

or  ULCERS1  IN  PARTS  WrTOSE  ACTIONS  ARE  TOO  VIO- 
LENT -TO  FORM  HEALTH^  GRANULATIONS,  EITHER 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  THE  PARTS,  OR  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION: IRRITABLE,  GANGRENOUS,  OR  SLOUGHING 
ULCERS.  '  .  • 

there  are  three  states ofthe  constitution  influencing 
the  nature  of  ulcers:  arj  irritable  state,  in  which  all 
the  actions  of  the  animal  economy'  are  more  rapid 
Ihan  in  health ;  an  indolent  slate,  in  which  they  are 


unusually  languid ;  and,  lastly,  a  diseased  utate,  by 
which  they  are  affected. 

•An  irritable  and  an  indolent  ulcer  cannot  in  general 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  mere  appearances 
though  they  may  he  so  in  a  few  instances.  Sir.  e! 
Home  informs  us,  that  the  disposition  of  an  ulcer  like 
the  disposition  of  a  constitution,  can  only  be  accu- 
rately ascertained  by  determining  the  actions  which 
arise  from  the  different  impressions  made  upon  it. 

The  following  appearances,  he  says,  at  once  show 
the  ulcer  to  be  of  an  irritable  kind.  The  margin  of 
the  surrounding  skin  being  jagged,  and  terminating  in 
an  edge  which  is  sharp  and  undermined.  The  bottom 
of  the  ulcer  being  made  up  of  concavities  of  different 
sizes.  There  being  no  distinct  appearance  of  granu- 
lations, but  a  whitish  spongy  substance  covered  with  a 
thin  ichorous  discharge.  Every  thing  that  touches  the 
surface  gives  pain,  and  very  commonly  makes  it  bleed. 
The  discharge  is  altered  from  common  pus  to  a  thin 
fluid,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  irritability  com- 
municated to  the  sore  by  constitutional  causes.  In 
general,  the  pain  of  an  irritable  sore  gradually  becomes 
less.  When  it  is  not  constant,  but  conies  on  in  parox- 
ysms chiefly  in  the  evening,  or  night-time,  with  great 
violence,  convulsive  motions  of  the  limb  are  apt  to 
occur,  and  extend  to  variousbther  parts.  Sir  E.  Home 
refers  this  symptom  to  irritation  communicated  along 
the  course  of  the  nerves,  and  producing  an  action  in 
them,  attended  with  a  violent  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles which  they  supply. 

When  the  above-mentioned  signs  of  an  irritable 
ulcer  are  not  present,  we  must  form  a  judgment  ofthe 
nature  of  the  sore  from  listening  to  the  history  of  the 
case,  the  effects  of  various  applications,  &x.  When 
this  kind  of  information  cannot  be  obtained,  Sir  E. 
Home  recommends  the  treatment  to  begin  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  ulcer  being  of  an  irritable  nature. 

The  gangrenous  or  sloughing  ulcer  is  frequently 
only  one  stage  of  the  irritable  one,  and  is  therefore  fre- 
quently met  with  in  persons  whose  constitutions  have 
been  hurt  by  intemperance.  It  occurs  also,  as  Sir  A. 
Cooper  has  related,  among  persons  emaciated  and  re- 
duced by  extreme  want.  The  surface  of  the  sore  is 
dry,  its  edges  have  a  livid  appearance,  with  small  vesi- 
cles qn  them,  and  the  patient  suffers  much  from  irrita- 
tive fever. 

When  an  ulcer  occurs  just  over  the  malleolus  ex- 
lernus,  it  is  generally  of  an  irritable  kind,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nature  of  the  part  on  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, quite  independently  of  any  constitutional  or  local 
disposition  to  irritability.  Sir  E.  Home  conceives  that 
the  periosteum,  which  here  lies  immediately  under  the 
skin,  becomes  the  seat  of  the  ulcer,  is  the  cause  of  its 
being  very  difficult  to  heal,  and  gives  it  the  irritable 
appearance.  The  fact  that  sores  situated  on  the  liga- 
ment of  the  patella,  and  over  the  periosteum  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  assume  a  similar  appear- 
ance, and  are  equally  difficult  to  heal,  made  him  more 
confirmed  in  his  sentiment. 

As  internal  medicines  in  these  cases,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
praises  calomel  and  opium:  one  grain  and,a  half  of 
the  former,  and  one  ofthe  latter,  morning  and  eve- 
ning. By  some  practitioners,  the  compound  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla  seems  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  good 
medicine  for  lessening  constitutional  irritability.— (Lec- 
tures, &rc.  vol.  i,p.  195.) 

In  treating  ulcers  in  general,  the  surgeon  wi)l  find  it 
advantageous  to  he  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  a 
great  many  external  applications;  for  very -few  cases 
will  continue  to  heal  beyond  a  certain  time,  without 
some  alteration  in  the  treatment.  The  necessity  of 
changing  the  applications  after  they  have  been  con- 
tinued for  a  certain  time,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  fact,  that  leaving  off  a  powerful  application  and 
employing  one  which  at  first  would  have  had  no  ef- 
fect, often  does  a  great  deal  of  service.  When  the 
change  is  made  to  a  medicine  of  powers  equal  to  those 
of  the  previous  one,  the  benefit  will  be  more  lasting 
than  in  the  preceding  circumstance. 

OF  APPLICATIONS  TO  IRRITABLE  ULCERS. 

1.  Sir  E.  Home  recommends  applications  in  the 
form  Of  vapour,  as  being  particularly  useful  by  their 
quality  of  allaying  irritation  and  soothing  pain. 

The  steam  of  warm  water  is  productive  of  benefitin 
this  way,  though  seldom  used  by  itself.  Its  good  effects 
are  increased  when  it  is  mixed  with  spirits. 
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,  Sir  E.  Home  speaks  also  in  favour  of  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  fomentations  containing  opium;  sucli  as  the 
tincture  of  opium  sprinkled  on  flannel,  wrum;  out  of 
warm  water;  or  the  application  pf  flannels  w/t  with  a 
warm  solution  of  the  extract  of  opium,  or  with  a  de- 
coction of  poppy-heads.  A  decoction  of  chamomile 
flowers,  the  tops  of  wormwood,  or  hemlock  leaves 
may  also  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Sir  E.  Home  points  out  particular  irritable  ulcers, 
hdwevet,  which  are  rendered  more  painful  by  warm 
applications;  and  he  states  that  the  sores  alluded  to 
are  generally  attended  with  a  mottled  purple  discolo- 
ration of  the  limb,  for  some  way  from  them,  and  a 
coldness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  that  they  are 
often  disposed  to  mortify,  which  event  is  promoted  by 
warmth.       .        ,  '  ,    _  >  ,  * ,  . 

2.  As  for  moist  applications,  the  poultice  made  of 
linseed  meal  is  the  most  simple,  and  most  easily  made  ; 
and,  as  it  does  not  necessarily  require  any  addition 
of  oil,  is  to  be  preferred  when  this  disagrees  with  the 
sore. 

Sir  E.  Home  does  not  say  much  in  favour  of  the 
use  of  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis,  in  poultices  ;  (or, 
though  he  allows  that  it  often  answers  very  well,  he 
adds  that  it  also  frequently  disagrees  with  the  ulcer 
and,  if  long  used,  is  apt  to  bring  on  the  lead-colic. 

A  decoction  of  poppy-heads  is  said  to  be  a  very  good 
liquor  for  making  poultices. 

The  carrot-poultice  is  also  found  to  agree  with  a 
great  many  irritable  sores.  I  sometimes  add  to  it  the 
opium  lotion.  I 
The  great  objection  to  poultices  in  these  cases,  being 
the  weight  of  such  applications,  the  limb  should  al- 
ways, if  possible,  rest  upon  the  poultice,  and  not  the  | 
poultice  upon  the  limb. 

If  poultices  be  employed,  their  use  is  to  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  granulations  are  small,  and  the  ulcer  is 
rapidly  diminishing  in  size,  and  this  even  till  the  cica- 
trization is  complete.  When  the  granulations  become 
large  and  loose  in  their  texture,  poultices  should  be 
left  off. 

When  the  weight  of  poultices  prohibits  their  use, 
Sit  E.  Home  advises  the  trial  of  lint,  dipped  in  one  of 
the  following  lotions,  and  covered  with  a  pledget  of 
some  simple  ointment:  a  solution  of  the  extract  of 
opium  ;  a  decoction  of  poppies ;  the  linciure  of  opium  ; 
a  decoction  of  cicuta  ;  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilu- 


OF  ULCERS  IN  PARTS  WHOSK  ACTIONS  ARK  TOO  IN  Do 
LENT  TO  FORM  HEALTHY  GRANULATIONS,  WHITHER 
THIS  INDOLENCE  ARISES  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
PARTS,  Oil  OF  THE  '  CONSTITUTION  :  THE  1  CAILOI^I 
.ULCERS  OF  SEVERAL  WRITERS. 

The  indolent,  ulcer  forms  in  its  appearance  acorn 
plete  contrast  to  the  irritable  one.  The  edge*  of  llie 
surrounding  skin  are  thick,  prominent,  smooth,  and 
rounded.  The  surface  of  the  granulations  is  smooth 
and  glossy.  The  pus,  instead  of  being  of  a  perfect 
kind,  is  thin  and  watery,  being  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  pus  and  coagulating  lymph.  The  lymph  coneWof 
flakes,  which  cannot  be  easily  separated  from  (lie 
surface  of  the  sore.  The  bottom  of  the  dicer  forms 
quite  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  and,  as  Sir  E.  Hume  very 
accurately  remarks,  the  general  aspect  conveys  as  idea 
that  a  portion  of.  the  skin  and  parts  underneath  has 
been  removed,, without  the  exposed  surface  having  be- 
gun any  new  action  to  fill  up  the  caviiy. 

When,  however,  the  indolente  of  the  ulcer  is  not 
so  strongly  marked,  the  sore  does  not  correspond  to  lie 
preceding  description,  but 'resembles  in  appearance. the 
ulcer,  which'  possesses  an  ihferior  degree  of  irritability, 
and  can  only  be  discriminated  from  it  by  receiving  no 
benefit  from  soothing  applications. 

The  odd  circumstance  of  some  indolent  sores  having 
the  appearance  of  irritable  ones  is,in.somed(;gree„ex- 
plained  by  ulcers  always  being  influenced  by  changes 
in  the  constitution,  and  accidental-  circumstances  af- 
■  fectirig  the  parts.  '  . 

Most  6f  the  ulcers  seen  in  the  London  hospitals  arc 
of  the  indolent  kind,  An  indolent  disposition  In  an 
ulcer  may  proceed  altogether  from  the  long  existence 
\ of  the  disease;  and  hence,  Sir  E.  Home  very  juslly 
observes,  it  is  immaterial  whether  at  first  it  were 
healthy,  weak,  or  irritable;  for,  if  not  cured  within  a 
certain  time,  it  becomes  indolent,  with  lhe»exc«plion  of 
a  few  of  the  irritable  kind,  which  never  change, their 
nature.     '     *'       ,  , 

Indolent  sores  do  form  granulations;  but  these,  every 
now  and  then,  are  all  on  a  sudden  absorbed,  and,  in 
the  course  of  four-and-twenty  hours,  the  sore  becomes 
as  much  increased  in  size  as  it  had  been  diminished  in 
as  many  days  or  weeks.  This  absorption  of  the  gra- 
nulations arises  principally  from  their  not  being  of  a 
healthy  kind  ;  but  the  event  is  promoted  by  changes  in 
the  weather,  anxiety,  fatigue,  &c. 
The  object  in  thet  treatment  of  indolent  ulcers  is  not 


tus ;  or  a  weak  solution  of  the  argenlum  mtratum. 

3.  Powdered  applications  are  generally  too  stimu-  I  sjmp|y  to  produce  a  cure,  but  to  render  such  run  , 
lating  for  irritable  ulcers.  Carbon  has  been  found  permanent  as  possible.  This  can  only  be  accompli^"! 
useful  -  so  has  powdered  extract  of  opium  mixed  with  by  altering  the  disposition  of  the  granulations,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  carbon  or  linseed  flour.  How-  rendering  them  strong  enough  to  stand  their  ground 
ever  opium  occasionally  affects  the  constitution,  in  after  (ne  ulcer  is  filled  up. 

consequence  of  absorption,  and  it  has  been  known      When  an  ulcer  which  has  existed  six  months  il 
to  excite  violent  inflammation,  ending  in  mortification,   dressed  with  poultices  for  a  week,  the  granulations  at 
4  Ointments  are  not  often  proper  applications  for  j  [ile  en(j  0f  this  time  will  partly  have  filled  up  the  hoi' 
irritable  ulcers,  as  they  are  always  more  or  less  rancid,  [0w  of  the  sore,  but  they  will  present  a  large,  loose, 


and  generally  disagree  with  the  skin. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  however,  the  following 
ointment  agrees  well  with  such  cases :  Ung.  cetacer 
Tng.  hydr.  nit.  4  1  I  ss.    Pulv.  opii  3  j.  M.-(Lcctures 

""s'irV  Home  mentions  cream  as  being  a  very  useful 
application,  particularly  in  cases  in  which  warmth  is 
found  to  do  harm.  As  a  subsntute  for  it  he  recom- 
mends an  ointment  composed  of  hog's  lard,  purified 
bv  beinc  repeatedly  washed  in  spring  water,  and  then 
mixed  witli  a  small  quantity  of  white  wax  and  rose- 

WThe  0t,=p7vations  made  respecting  solutions  of  lead 

«nniv  tn  the  oneuentum  cerussa  acetate. 

Pl  -rhp  pressure  of  bandages  is  generally  hurtful  to 

irrifible  sores,  though  a  slight  degree  of  it  proves  ser- 

"S,e  to  certain  ulcers  which  are  somewhat  less 

•  £hip  and  arise  from  weakness.  • 

5'' Whin'  he  ulcer  is  savgrcvovs  or  slovghivg,  the  best 

^ "f  o  is  the  nitric  acid  lotion  (50  drops  of  the 
application  is  the  nu  ^  jg  ^  ^  djpped  jn 

acid  to  a  quart  m  covered  wjth  a  pjece  0f 


— -  -        - ...  ortip  ana  i  c"  w»t.icu  v**i...  «  t»- — - 
laid  over  the  soie,  anu  _   T|ig  ^ 

oiled  silk,  so  as  to  keep  ii^  _(&>  ^ 

cumbent  posture  is  jg  This  gentleman  also 
Lectures,  trc. vol.  h  d      twenty  drops  of  tne 

gives  internally,  mf.\^„  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
tinclureofopiuin.anoiuB^  mixture,  and  a 

with  an  ounce  and  a''.Tnrt  of  cardamom  seeds.  Here 
little  of  the  compound It  net.  o  advantageous. 
ehe  exhibition  of  morphine  migm 


and  glossy  appearance.  Should  the  poultice  be  now 
discontinued,  and  some  proper  stimulating  application 
used  for  another  week,  the  granulations  will  be  found, 
at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  to  have  become  smallei, 
more  compact,-  redder,  and  free  from  the  glossy  ap- 
pearance. The  ulcer,  when  healed  by  the  latter  appli 
cation,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  break  out  again,  as 
when  healed  with  large,  loose,  flabby,  glossy  granu- 
lations. 

Sir  E.  Home  states,  that  the  number  of  indolent 
sores  which  healed  under  the  use  of  stimu  Idling  ap- 
plications, and  do  not  break  out  again,  compared  with 
similar  cases  treated  with  mild  dressings,  are  as  four 
to  one. 

APPLICATIONS  TO  INDOLENT  UI.CEES. 

1.  Medicines  in  the  form  of  vapour  cannot  heal  in- 
dolent sores  so  as  to  accomplish  a  lasting  cure.  It  il 
only  when  these  ulcers  assume  a  foul  appearance,  and 
are  in  a  temporary  state  of  irritation,  that  such  appli- 
cations can  be  advantageously  employed. 

In  general,  patients  on  their  first  admission  into  hoi 
pitals  with  sore  legs,  have  their  ulcers  in  a  temporary 
state  of  irritation  frora  neglect,  exercise,  excesses,  etc 
Hence,  it  is  commonly  found  advantageous  for  the  first 
few  days  or  even  a  week,  to  have  recourse  to  poultices 
and  fomentations.. 

I  believe  that  any  common  fomentation,  whether  of 
chamomile,  poppy-heads,  or  mere  warm  water,  an» 
swers  equally  well.  The  time  for  using  it  Is  while  a 
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«!^MPi0UltLCe  is  PrePar«ng,  a"d  this  latter  application 
should  be  changed  twice  a  day. 

p".„M„t  applications,  such  as  poultices,  are  to  be 
cmployecl  when  fomentations  are  proper,  and  they 
may  be  made  of  bread,  oatn.eal,  or  linseed.  ' 
'  S*, E-  Ho",e  describes  a  species  of  indolent  ulcers 
ZmX  °Ci:Ur  m  Pa'ie"tsv>f  debilitated  constitutions, 
which  put  on  a  sphacelated  appearance  without  any 
apparent  cause,  even  after  they  have  made  some  pro- 
giess  towards  a  cure,  and  in  this  way  spread  to  a  verv 
arge  s,ze.  Some  of  these  ulcers,  if  judged  of  from 
their  appearances,  would  be  ranked  as  irritable  ones- 
hut,  as  soothing  applications  do  not  agree,  with  them' 
they  are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  latter  kind  of  sore.-.' 
tf.lHi!  l"  ™S™  particularly  in  seamen  and 

tern  Z  W  7  1,ave  bee"  ,ong  at  sea'  and  have  been 
termed  ■scorbutic  ulcers.  SirE.  Home  represents  them 
however,  as  not  being  necessarily  connected  with  th 
scurvy,  and  being  often  met  with  in  patients  who  hav, 
not  been  on  the  sea.  He  states  that  they  are  not  of  ne 
tessity  joined  with  any  specific  disease  ;  but  are,  com 
mon  in  all  kinds  of  patients  whose  constitutions  havt 
been  unpaged,  either  by  salt  provisions,  warm  cli- 
mates, or  drinking. 

From  some  trials,  first  made  by  Dr.  Harness,  and  af- 
terward by  Sir  E.  Home,  it  appears  that  these  part  - 
hv  '  W  ";"  111  a  ^"acetated  state,  are  benefited 

by  employing  the  gastric  juice  of  ruminating  animals 
as  an  external  application.  It  makes  the  sloughs  tall 
oil,  and  the  sore  assume  a  better  appearance.  Some 
pain  follows  on  its  being  first  applied,  and  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  stimulating  application 

,j3Ij  E.  Home  meMiOM,  that  in  the  West  Indies, such 
ulcers  are  advantageously  dressed  with  the  fresh  root 
of  the  cassada,  grated  into  a  pulp.  Lime-juice  has 
also  been  found  a  useful  application,  and  solutions 
of  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  alum  have  been  recom- 
inended-  '•».,*'#      •  «  " 

When  indolent  ulcers  are  not  attended  with  certain 
peculiarities,  a  solution  of  the  argentuui  nitratum  i" 
one  of  the  best  of  the  watery  applications.  It  slftuS 
ates :  the  granulations,  and  makes  them  put  on  a  more 
healthy  appearance,  and  its  strength  may  be  increased 
according  to.circumstances.  An  ulcer  which  at  first  can- 
not bear  this  solution  above  a  certain  strength  without 
pain,  and  without  the  granulations  being  absorbed,  be- 
comes able,  after  the  application  has  been  used  about 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  to  bear  it  twice  as  strong  with- 
Mtroeh effects  being  produced:  a  proof  of  the  gran i 
lations  having  acquired  strength. 

1  lie  tincture  of  myrrh  is  often  employed  as  an  an- 
P mm  to  indolent  ulcers.  Hunezowsky  has  praised 
^decoction  of  the  walnut-tree  leaves,  and  soft  covering 
L* r7  ^  f?rtthe  8ame  P«rpose.-(At«  Acad. 
Med.  Oar.  Vmdob.  t.  1,  1788.)    Sir  E.  Home  "ives 

"toEKTS  I  faV°ar.°J  both  the  latter  dVesSng!  68 
th^nori  of  Un?  acld  and  the  expressed  juice  of 
pmld  different  species  of  pepper  in  a  recent  state 
V*  jneunoned  by  Sir  E.  Home'  as  having  been  u4d  as 
ffis  tl0'S  10  ind°lent  UlCerS  :  the  'a«egr  in  [he  West 
This  gentleman  recommends  also  a  scruple  of  ni- 
trous acid  mixed  with  eight  ounces  of  water  as  a  verv 
useful  medicine  for  external  use.  Th^^h  mutt 
be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  ci  cumstarTces 

trou^"acidanthpdnent  U,Ce/  hea,s  with  the  diluted  ni- 
isitiss^cS         aC'd  coaSuli»<*the  pus  as  soon 

owed  to  walk  about  without  fi  ding  th it™'?*} 
the  cure  retarded,  although  no  bandage  to  sunnor Mh, 
limb  was  made  use  of.  The  same  surVen,,  1nf!f  e 
also,  that  in  ulcers  of  the  £,  a™,  ded  with  TJ>  US' 
sure  of  a  piece  of  bone,  which  retard^  e  ZtVe 
cause  it  docs  not  exfoliate  and  come  away,  the  InnlT 
«  ion  of  diluted  nitrous  acid  to  the  bone  femove8P?he 
«arthy  part,  and  excites  the  absorbents  to  act  upon  he 
remaining  animal  portion.  v  e 

Vol.  II.— b  b 
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3.  The  only  application  in  the  form  of  nr>w,W 
adapted  to  indolent  ulcers  is,  according  toSi  VCrne 
the  hydrargyrusnitratus  ruber.  It  may  be  occasion' 
ally  used  lor  ulcers  of  the  most  indolent  kind  °CCas,on 

4.  Ointments  are  represented  as  being  particularly 
good  applications  for  indolent  sores.  miany 

The  idea  of  the  air  having  bad  effects  on  sores  which 
are  exposed  to  it,  is  now  disbelieved.  That  air  has  no 
irritating  property  of  this  kind  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  abdomen  of  an  animal  is  filled  with  it' 
no  inflammation  is  excited.  When  the  cellular  mem- 
brane is  loaded  with  it,  in  cases  of  emphysema,  the 
parts  do  not  afterward  inflame.  Nor  do  ulcers  in  the 
throat,  as  Sir  E.  Home  justly  remarks,  heal  less  fa- 
vourably than  others,  although  they  are  of  necessity 
always  exposed  to  the  air. 

Whatever  ill  effects  arise  mdy  probably  be  explained 
by  the  consequences  of  evaporation,  which  Converts 
the  soft  pus  into  a  scab.   The  granulations  are,  in  all 
pi'obabiluy,  most  favourably  circumstanced  when  they 
are  covered  with  their  own  matter,  which  should  only 
be  now  and  then  removed,  in  order  that  such  applica-  ^ 
tions  may  be  made  as  will  stimulate  them  to  secrete  a 
more  perfect  pus.    From  what  has  been  just  stated 
it  must  be  obvious  that  indolent  ulcers  should  not  be 
frequently  dressed,  and  that  if  they  are  so,  and  the 
dressings  are  stimulating,  the  practice  will  do  harm. 
Changing  the  dressings  once  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
deemed  quite  sufficient,  unless  the  quantity  of  matter 
be  very  great,  which  seldom  happens. 

One  part  of  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati. 
mixed  with  three  of  hog's  lard,  is  one  of  the  best  ap- 
plications. Its  strength,  however,  must  be  gradually 
increased.  ' 

The  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati  has  the  effect  of 
quickly  removing  the  thickness  of  the  edges  of  indo- 
lent ulcers,  and  the  surrounding  dark-red  colour  of  the 
skin,  it  seems  also  to  have  particularly  great  power 
in  making  the  granulations  become  small  and  healthy 
and  ol  course  the  ulcer  less  likely  to  break  out  again. 

With  some  ulcers,  however,  this  ointment  is  found 
to  disagree. 

wiThh?hC„eKat>Um  resina3  andthe  unguentum  elemi,  mixed 
with  the  balsam  of  turpentine,  or  that  of  copaiba,  are 
other  common  applications  to  indolent  sores.  Sir  e! 
Home  states,  that  the  resins  and  turpentines  are  not  so 
powerful  as  the  acids  and  metallic  salts,  in  giving  the 

lo?e^2Ll^Uhy  aPPearanCe'  a 

are  ^lit^l  I1*-8  degree  of  indo,ent  thickening 
men"  y        lmPr°ved  by  camphorated  oint- 

In  numerous  cases,  the  applications,  whatever  they 
IRSJKTJV  ,helr  effect'  and  others  should  then  be 
the  sore  dJ°r, tW  Tne  past  and  Present  states  of 
the  sore  are  always  to  be  considered.  Although  the 
ulcer  may  be  in  its  nature  indolent,  it  is  liable  to  tem- 
porary  changes  from  constitutional Ws  and  hence 
^temporary  alteration  in  the  treatment  becomes 

hea'Mnaa?.dJagestareJundoubted^of  essential  service  in 
healing  many  kinds  of  ulcers ;  but  their  efficacy  is  so 
great  in  curing  numerous  indolent  sores  that  they  are 
Alen?emSnH°nSidTd  the  PrinciPal  means  of%ure 
WhZglv  ™tm  adv?clteS  f°r  'oilers,  the  late  Mr. 
vvhately  was  one  of  the  most  zealous.  While  this 
gentleman  acknowledged  that.the  efficacy  of  pressure 
was  knownaC,nn|vtne  6ffeCtS  0f  lhe  dependent posmre 
of  thP  T^h  ,W,'Sema*n'  wh0  recommended  the  use 
that  ,  d,st°ckln?  for  this  purpose,  he  conceived 
Pvil™  If  6CtS  0f-  Pressure  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  on  the 
extremities  previously  to  the'  appearance  of  Dr.  Un- 
derwood s  treatise,  were  not  duly  insisted'upon  by  sur- 
gcai  writers.  However,  he  confessed,  that  there 
always  had  been  practitioners  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  importance  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  and 
a!)°j!tedn "  in  their  practice.  He  has  criticised  the  work 
°t  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  which  it  is  remarked,  that 
the  effect  of  pressure  is  not  much  relied  upon  for  the 
cure  of  these' complaints.  Indeed,  says  Mr.  Whately, 
it  is  stated  in  that  book,  not  only  that  no  benefit  is  de- 
rived from  compression  in  several  species  ofthese  ulcere, 
hut  that  many  ulcers  are  rendered  worse,  more  painful, 
and  more  unhealthy  in  their  appearance  by  its  use; 
truths  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  Mr.  Whately 
to  refute.  They  are,  I  conceive,  admitted  by  himself 
when  he  observes,  that  there  are  certain  conditions  of 
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an  ulcer  which  will  not  bear  compression.  "Whether 
SirEverard  Home  has  not  given  a  sufficiently  tayo ur 
able  account  of  the  effects  of  pressure  in  the i  cure :oi 
ulcers  of  the  leg,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine  per 
haps  he  may  not  have  insisted  so  much  upon  this 
treatment  as  it  deserves  ;  but  1  can  find  no  Wutt  WHll 
him  for  speaking  of  it  as  frequently  injurious,  because 

^rfthVc^puSfished  iiiMr.Whatel/s  ef  ay 
UMe  MriZ <  of  dressing  v,as  used  ;  pressure  being  the 
principal  mlans  of  cm!,  with  some  exceptions  pam- 

here  recommended  must  in  the  end  prevail,    o twitn 

nuentry  done  can  neve,  be  expected  to  produce  the  de- 
sked  effect    I  am  certain,  that  if  the  necessary  pains 
be  taken  according  to  the  directions  here  laid  down, 
"uc  i  effects  will  uniformly  follow  as  ^^.l}^ 
mnreiudiced  mind,  that  to  have  recourse  to  the  opera- 
tion of  %Z  varicose  veins,  and  the  application  of  a 
peat  variety  of  remedies  can  be  very  rarely,  most 
probably  never,  necessary."  ,r0o,mpnt 
P  Willi  respect  to  Mr.  Baynton's  mode  of  treatoent 
while  Mr.  Whately  regards  it  as  a  ^XTcon^ 
nrinoiDles  insisted  upon  in  Ins  own  tract,  he  consmers 
Ran  of  making  the  pressure  with  adhesive  plaster 
nconvenien    and  on  several  accounts  objectionable 
n  e^ry  cSe  related  by  Mr.  Baynton  he  is  sure  that 
the  proper  application  "of  compresses  and  flannel  roll- 
ers would  have  produced  similar  good  effects.  ihe 
instances  of  success  by  this  method,  after  the  supposed 
fauu  e  by  the  roller,  he  attribute?  to  the  pressure  made 
by  the  plasters  having  been  applied  with  Mr.  BaynWtt  a 
own  hands,  whereas  that  with  the  roller  was  probably 
Tmade,  that  the  effect  intended  by  it  could  no  possi- 
w/be  obtained.   No  surgeon,  he  observes,  who  will 
not  be  at  the  trouble  of  applying  the  roller  and 1  com- 
presses himself,  can  be  a  judge  of  what  may  be  effected 
bv  the  proper  management  of  them. 

The  following  is  the  calamine  cerate  which  Mr. 
Whately  has  usually  employed : 
R.  Axung.  porcin.  depur.  lib.  nj. 
Empl.  plumbi.  lib.  ise. 
Lap.  calam.  prrep.  ap.  lib.  j.  M. 
"To  this  formula  (says  Mr.  Whately)  I  shall  add 
another  for  making  a  cerate,  which  nearly  resembles 
the  un'uentum  fripharmicum  of  the  old  Dispensatory, 
but  being  less  oily,  it  makes  a  much  more  adhesive 
nlaster.    It  should  be  spread  on  rag  or  silk  as  an  exter- 
nal covering  to  the  dressing  on  lint,  where  a  tow  plas- 
ter cannot  be  conveniently  used  ;  as  in  wounds  of  the 
face  or  hands,  a  bubo,  or  any  other  sore  where  an  ex- 
ternal plaster  cannot  be  readily  retained  in  its  situation 
bv  a  bandage.   This  plaster  is  likewise  so  mild,  that 
it  never  irritates  the  skin.    I  have  found  it  also  a  very 
useful  plaster  in  fractures.   The  following  is  the  for- 
■  mula: 

ft.  Empl.  plumbi.  lib.  j. 

Axung.  poicin.  depur.  unc.  vj. 
Aceti  unc.  iv.    M."  .      .  , 

With  respect  to  the  proper  method  of  applying  the 
roller  and  compresses,  Mr.  Whately  offers  the  follow- 

'""The^best  width  for  a  flannel  rdller,  designed  for 
those  who  have  slender  legs,  is  three  inches :  but  for 
those  whose  legs  are  of  a  large  size,  they  should  always 
he  three  inches  and  a  half  in  widih.  They  must  there- 
fore be  at  first  torn  a  little  wider,  tl>at  they  may  be 
nf  their  proper  width  whon  repeatedly  washed.  It 
will  likewise  be  found,  that  rollers  made  of  fine,  soft, 
and  open  flannel  wiil  answer  much- better  than  those 
made  of  coarse  hard  flannel. 

For  those  who  have  full-sizpd  legs,  the  cngfh  of 
six  varus  is  but  just  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
f„J,  ntended  hv  a  roller;  but  in  those  who  have  very 
E  e^rtlve  yards  is  asi'ifficient  length.  Care  shodld 
bT?aVeTthat  the  rollers  be  washed,  in  very  hot  water, 
and  they  should  be  hung  up  to  dry  immed.a  ely  on  be- 
?  1 T.! In ,  J„wl  If  these  precautions  be  not  attended  to, 
in?  washed,    it  w     i   kindsof flannel. 


'n?  S'wa«h  neof  them  will,  in  some  kindsof  flannel, 
asTalw  as  tape,  by  which  they  will  be 

^'n^plSrn^&e  first  circle  shouhi  be  made 


round  the  louetl  part  of  the  ankle,  as  near  as  poaiblt 

[o  b"  heel-  the  second  should  be  forriefl  Hum  dience 
round  the  foot:  the  third  sliould  be  pae-scd  again  round 
the  foot  quite  to  the  toes    The  rol  er  sliould  then  be 
nassed  from  the  foot  round  the  ankle  and  instep  a  se- 
cond time,  to  make  the  fourlh  circle.   In  dome  tins,  it 
should  be  brought  nearer  (but  not  over;  the  point  of 
the  heel,  than  it  was  at  the  first  time  of  going  round 
tins  part    The  tilth  circle  sliould  pass  over  llic  anTtle 
again  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch  higher  up  the  leg 
than  the  fourth  circle.  The  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  circles  should  ascend  spirally  along  Ihe  small 
of  the  leg,  at  the  exact  distance  ol  three-lourths  (if  an 
inch  from  each  other.   Having  proceeded  thus  far  up 
the  leg  we  may  begin  to  increase  the  distances  of  the 
circles 'from  each  other  ;  they  may  succeed  each  other 
upwards  to  trie  knee*  at  the  distance  of  from  ofte  totvo 
inches  according  to  the  size  andshape  of  Ihe  leg.  At 
that  part  where  the  calf  of  the  leg  commences,  it  is 
generally  necessaryto  let  the  upper  edge  of  the  toller 
be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  turned  downwards  for  about 
half  the  circumference  of  the  leg,  in  order  to  make  the 
roller  lie 'smooth  between  the  middle  of  the  calf  and 
Ihe  "mall  of  the  leg.   When  the  roller  has  been  'thus 
applied  as  far  as  the  knee,  there  will  be  a  portion  of  it 
to  «pare,  of  perhaps  a  yard  in  lengUi ;  this  remainder 
should  be  brought  down  by  spiral  windings  at  greater 
distance*  from  each  other  than  tHbae  which  were 
made  on  the  ascent  of  the  roller.    The  windings 
should  in  general  be  completed  in  the  small  of  the  leg, 
where  the  roller  should  be  pinned.  < 

In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  roller 
over  the  heel.  It  should  be  brought  as  lew  a.-*  I»'^sit.l.- 
round  the  ankle,  as  in  the  former  description.  From 
thence  the  second  circle  of  the  roller  should  pass  from 
the  instep  over  one  side  of  the  heel,  and  be  brought 
over  the  other  side  of  the  heel  to  the  instep  again. 
The' third  circle  should  be  passed  nmml  Ihe  ankle  a  se- 
cond time,  but  still  nearer  to  the  heel  than  the  first 
circle  was.  The  rbller  should  after  this  be  brought  back 
to  the  foot,  and  passed  round  it  to  make  the  fourth  cir- 
cle A  fifth  circle  should  be  again  made  fthougnit  il 
not  in  all  cases  absolutely  necessary)  round  the  toot  to 
the  toes.  To  make  the  sixth  circle,  the  roller  should  , 
be  brought  back,  and  passed  round  the  ankle  again. 
The  Seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth„and  eleventh  c  rclei 
should  ascend  spirally  at  the  exact  distance  oT  t,hrejr- 
fourths  of  an  inch  from  each  other;  these  distnnres 
commencing  at  the  sixth  circle.  The  roller  should  then 
be  carried  to  the  knee  and  be  brought  down  aga.n  to  | 
the  small  of  the  leg,  as  described  in  the  former  instruc- 

"Tn  applving  the  compresses,  it  is  neces^aiy  In 
every  instance  to  put  them  on  one  by  one  and  not  a  1 
in  a  mass,  thousli  they  be  of  a  proper  sr/e  ami  hunt  - 
They  should  be  crossed  in  difle.ent  ^recu.**,  be 
largest  of  them  should  in  no  case  be  longer  *«i  iu* 
to  meet  on  the  opposite  side  of  fne  leg  to  which  diey 
are  applied.  I  have  in  many  instances  seen  the  con 
presses  applied  by  the  patients  of  such  a  leng  h  a  « 
go  round  the  leg  like  a  roller,  and  be  fastened  toge  er 
with  pins.  This  method  generally  wrinkles  andbl* 
ters  the  skin,  and  by  no  means  answers  the  " 
making  a  compression  On  the  part  where  it  is  no« 
wanted.  I  never  suffer  a  pin  to  be  used  in  he  coin- 
presses.  If  the  same  compresses  m  any  case  be  ap- 
plied two  days  together,  they  should  alyvay  be 
on  the  contrary  side  «t  each  reaprflicatton,  in  order  lo 
prevent  wrinkles  on  the  skin."-(See  Practical  Ob  .on 
the  Cure  of  Wounds  and  Ulcers  on  the  Legs  MM* 
rest,  by  T.  Whately,  1799.)  M  R 

6.  I  shall  next  introduce  an  account  of  Mjf.  Bay" 
ton's  plan  of  curing  old  ulcers  of  the  leg,  by  rflMMW 
adhesive  plaster.  Were  I  to  say,  that  any  pa  tttul« 
method  of  dressing  such  sores  is  entitled  to  «J«™» 
praise,  I  should  certainly  decide  in  favour-of  true igerr 
ileman's  practice.  I  have  seen  it  most  MMJ™ 
myself,  and  I  hear  it  highly  spoken  "J.^XmZ 
professional  friends,  in  whose  unprejudiced  juflgmenv 
I  place  much  reliance.  .  „„»ww*d 

Mr.  Baynton  acquaints  us,  that  the  means  prop<« 
by  him  will  be  found,  in  roost  instances,  siUpelCTt  u» 
accomplish  cures  in  the  worst  cases  without  pw" 
■confinement.    After  having  been  repeatedly  fli»»l 
pointed  in  the  cure  of  old  ulcers,  he  determined  to  itjl 
their  edves  nearer  together  by  means  of  slip  »/."*,., 
eive  plaster.   To  this  he  was  chiefly  led  from  navu* 
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frequently  observed,  that  the  probability  of  an  ulcer 
continuing  sound  depended  much  on  the  size  of  the 
cicatrix  which  remained  after  the  cure  appeared  to  be 
accomplished ;  and  from  well  knowing  that  the  true 
skin  was.a  much  more  substantial  support  and  defence, 
as  well  as  a  better  covering  than  the  frail  one,  wluch 
is  obtained'by  the  assistance  of  art. '  But  when  he  had 
recourse  to  the  adhesive  plaster,  with  a  view  to- lessen 
the  probability  of  those  ulcers  breaking  out  a°ain  he 
little  eipected  that  an  application  So  simple"  would 
prove  thw  easiest,  most  efficacious,  and  most  agreeable 
means  of  treating  ulcers. 

Although  the  first  cases  in  which  Mr.  Baynton  tried 
this  practice  Were  of  an  unfavourable  nature,  yet  he 
had  soon  the  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  it  occasioned 
very  lntlfj  paiir,  and  materially  accelerated  the  cure, 
while  the  size  ol  the  cicatrice  was  much  less  than  il 
■  i  would  Wave  b.-en,  had  the  cures  been  obtained  by  any 
01  the  common  methods. 

At  first,  however,  the  success  was  not  quite  perfect; 
as,  in  many  instances,  lie  was  not  able  to  remove  the 
•hps  of  plaster,  without  removing  si. me  portion  of  the 
adjacent  skin,  which,  by  occasioning  a  new  wound, 
proved  a  disagreeable  circumstance  in  a  part  so  dis- 
posed to  mllame  and  ulcerate  as  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
an  o^d  sd>e.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to  obviate  that 
inconvenience  by  keeping  the  plasters  and  bandages 
well  moisteped  with  spring  water  for  some  time  before 
they  were  removed  from  the  limb.  .  He  had  soon  the 
satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  inconvenience  was  not 
only  prevented,  but  that  every  succeeding  case  justified 
tflle  confidence  he  now  began  tq  place  in  the  remedy 
He  also  discovered  that  moistening  the  bandages  was 
attended  with  advantages  which  he  did  not  expect  • 
for,  while  the  parts  were  wet  and  cool,  the  patients 
were  much  more  comfortable,  and  the  surrounding  in- 
flammation was  sooner  removed. 

By  the  mode  of  treatment  here  recommended,  Mr 
Baynton  found  that  the  discharge  was  lessened,  the 
Qffenstve  smell  removed,  and  the  pain  abated  in  a  very 
short  tune.  But  besides  these  advantages,  he  alsb 
lound  that  the  callous  edges  were  in  a  few  days  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  sore:  that  the  growth  of  fun- 
gus was  prevented,  and  the  necessity  of  applying  pain- 
mi  escharotics  much  lessened,  if  not  entire]/  done 
hZfytiod.  Baymon&ives  t,le  Allowing  description  of 
''The  parts  should  be  first  cleared  of  the  hair,  some- 
times found  in  considerable  quantities  upon  the  egs,  bv 
meang  of  a  razor,  that  none  of  the  discharges,  by  being 
ained,  may  become  acrid,  and  inflame  the  kin,  and 

.me  of \hZSS'"SS  '"^  be  re"'0ved  ^ith  ease  «'  "eh 
1  <"<  -I  their  renewal,  which,  in  some  cases  where  the 
1  charges  are  very  profuse,  and  the  ulcers  very  irrita- 
ble,  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  twice  in  the  twentv- 
roux  hours,  but  wind,  I  have,  in  every  instance  been 

The  plaster  should  be  prepared  hv  tin,„i„  „  „„■ 

it,  to  the  other  hli  ki  ,  d  f  tlle  pers0"  wno  spreads 

opposite  to  the  inft?to™  „fT.nd  ,pBtt  °f  th,e  limb> 

the  same  way,'  each  'above  am Mn - ™ .    feC"rcd  in 
other,  unti.  th^e' whole  surface  o th sorStW^ 
is  completely  covered,  at  least  one ■ill "below '  a„d 
or  three  above,  the  diseased-part  '    d  ,wo 

feZCi  ,W'?I<!  of  tUe1pZ  sll0"'d'  then  be  equally  riV 
ftnded  with  pieces  of  soft  calico'  H.ipp  m  f  de" 
doubled        L  h,nAo„..  ,  r  Li  "c~>  Ul.ree  or  f,"ir  times 
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Rubied,  and  a  bandwge of  thesame  about".!,^''1''.'''8  1   Ulcers  which  yield  to  Mercury. 

m  breadth,  n„d  four  or  five  yards  in'length,  „.,,W  ™***n  exclude  from  consideration 

'i l  b "      38  I  uIters>  aa  tnis  subject  ^  treated  of  in  the  aiti 


much  as  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the  limh  fr«», 
toes  to  the  knee,  should  be  applied  assZo**™  ^ 
be  possibly  perlormed  by  the  surgeon,  and  with  as  much 
firmness  as  can  be  bom  bv  the  patient.  It  is  to  be  ««? 
passed  round  the  leg,  at  the  ankle  joint,  then  a* 
many  times  round  the  foot  as  will  cover  and  suonort 
every  part  of  it,  except  the  toes,  and  afterward  up  the 
limb  till  it  reaches  the  knee,  observing  thaf  each  turn  of 
the  bandage  should  have  its  lower  edge  so  placed  as  to 
be  about  an  inch  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  fold  be- 
(pw  it.  * 

If  the  parts  be  much  inflamed,  orthe  discharge  very 
profuse,  they  should'  be  well  moistened,  and  kept  cool 
with  cold  spring-water,  poured  upon  them  as  often  as  - 
lie  heat  may  indicate  to  be  necessary,  or,  perhaps,  at 
least  once  every  hour.  The  patient  may  lake  what 
exercise  he  pleases,  and  it  will  be  always  found,  that 
an  alleviation  of  his  pain  and  the  promotion  of  his  cure 
wilt  lollow  as  its  consequence,  though  under  other 
modes  of  treating  the  disease,  it  aggravates  the  pair* 
and  prevents  the  cure.  F 

These  means,  when  it  can  be  made  convenient, 
should  be  applied  soon  after  risingin  the  morning,  as 
the  legs  of  persons  affected  with  this  disease  are  then 
found  most  free  from  tumefaction,  and  the  advantages 
will  be  greater  than  when  they  are  applied  to  limbs  in  a 
swollen  stale.    But  at  whatever  time  the  applications 
oe  made,  or  inwhatever  condition  the  parts  be  found,  I 
believe  it  will  always  happen,  that  cuVes  may  be  ob- 
tained by  these  means  alone,  except  in  one  species  of 
tne  disease,  which  seldom  occurs,  but  that  will  hereaf- 
ter be  described.   The  first  application  will  sometimes 
occasion  pain,  which,  however,  subsidesin  ashort  time, 
and  is  felt  less  sensibly  at  every  succeeding  dressine. 
I  he  force  with  which  the  ends  are  drawn  over  the 
limb  must  then  be  gradually  increased,  and  when  the 
parts  are  restored  to  their  natural  state  of  ease  and 
sensibility,  which  will  isodn  happen,  as  much  may  be 
applied  as  the  calico  will  bear,  or  the'surgeon  car. 
exert;  especially  if  the  limb  be  in  that  enlarged  and 
.compressible  state  which  has  been  denominated  the 
scorbutic,,  or  if  the  edges  of  the  wound  be  widely  sepa 
rated  from  each  other."  F 
■Mr,  Baynton  afterward  takes  notice  of  the  breaking 
Li?-  S  m  ™Klhe  ulce«;  a  circumstance  which 
sometimes  proved  troublesome,  and  arose  partly  from, 

from  f"-',08,  CffeCt  °,f  lhe  adheslve  Posters,  and  partly 
from  the  irritating  quality  of  the  plaster.  Mr.  Baynton; 
Iron  ever,  only  considers  such  sores  of  serious  con- 
aS"  wlle»  ^ey  are  situated  over  the  tendon  of 
Achilles,  m  winch  situation  they  are  sometimes  seve- 
ra  weeks  in  getting  well.  This  gentleman  recommends, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  these  ulcers,  a  small  shred 
of  sofMeather  to  be  put  under  the  adhesive  plaster. 
Mr.  Baynton  next  adds,  « that  cures  will  be  generally 

it ^  ?ndri'rtid,fficu,l,y>  by  the  mere  application  of 
the  slips  and  bandage ;  but  when  the  parts  are  much  in- 
flamed, and  the  secretions  great,  or  the  season  hot,  the 
frequent  application  of  cold  water  will  be  found  a  valu- 
fo  »Mtryi*  ?,ay  bealvvavs  safely  had  recourse 
'  and  tEfh  1^  lleat  f the  paU  is  Breater  is  natural, 
and  the  body  free  from  perspiration."-(See  Jl  descrir 

ta£s  nf  jhc"mstance'  strongly  in  favour  of  the  advan 
in?fa?  n„,?  0regoJng  raode  of  treatment,  deserves  parr- 
nita if.  :  >Wh6n  M- Roux  visite°-  the  London  hos- 
'  „t,Wf  years  aS°>  he  had  for  the  first  time  an  op- 
iHp ?, I  w  seelngthis  practice,  which  had  never  been, 
ent  fmm  it"06-  .The  P,an  aPl>**™*  to  bita.so  diffi*- 
■ent  trom  every  thing  which  h<»  ha-*  *  >  -  -J 
to  see  in  his  own  conn/-.,  L  h<lu"e<iri  accustomed 
always  treated  by  4,  „,,Ai,e^  U,Ce,rS  Were  a,mOBt 
emollient  applications \hu,  i  h™z°n!al  Posture,  and 
prejudiced  SS  ' that  he  iert  London  somewhat 
his  return Tin  pJril  i  6  "eW  method.  Subsequently  to. 
and  exnerienep  hih0Wever-  he  has  8iven  il  a  fair  trial, 
a"  he  has  hari I  , hi  "2W  entire,y  cllanged  llis  opinion^. 
lotto*  P„*  v    6  Ca5dour  t0  acknowledge.-(See  Ri-, 

roluu  d7Z0^efait  d  Londres  en  1814 ;  »*  ^ 

E^^^TC??^, avec  la  Chi™si* 

OF  ULCERS  ATTENDED  WITH  SOME  SPECIFIC  DISEASE* 
AC1I0N,  EITHER  CONSTITUTIONAL  OR  LOCAL. 

1.  Ulcers  which  yield  to  Mercury. 

venereal 
tide  Verif 
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real  Disease.  At  present  we  shall  only  nonce  such 
sores  as  are  produced  by  other  diseases  of  the  general 
system,  or  of  the  parts,  and  are  capable  of  being  curea 
by  mercury.  j         {„  lhp 

Perhaps  thereris  no  greater  source  of  error  in  me 
whole  practice  of  surgery,  than  the  "W£^dfiutlc 
sore,  when  it  yields  to  mercury  must  be  of  a  syphi lit  c 
nature.  Surgeons,  however,  who  run  into  th 
iiv  rah  hardlv  be  imagined  to  be  unaware,  that  so  po- 
tent  a  medidne  must  Ue  effects or ,  nu= «s 
of  very  different  descriptions.  Sir  E.  Ho>ne  accurately 
remarks  that  many  ulcers,  unconnected  with  the  ve 
Which  receive  no  benefit  from  other  me- 
dicines heal  under  a  mercurial  course,  or  yield  to  mer- 
cur  al  applications.  In  some  cases,  the  ulcer  remains 
in  the  same  state  while  mercury  is  used;  but  begins  to 
OTk  beuer  as  soon  as  the  medicine  is  discontinued  in 
Sequence  of  the  beneficial  change  produced  m  the 
svsTem  by  the  mercurial  course.  In  these  cases,  mercu- 
rial frictions  are  the  best,  because  they  occasion  least 
impairment  of  the  constitution  in  consequence  o  the 
stomach  continuing  undisturbed,  and  capable  of  d.ge.t 

"fiber  description  of  ulcers,  noticed  by  Sir  E.  Home, 
as  deriving  benefit  from  mercury,  occur  on  the  instep 
and i  foot,  have  a  very  thickened  edge  and  are  attended 
with  a  diseased  state  of  the  surrounding  skin,  so  as  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  elephantiasis.  1  hey  are :  fre- 
quently observed  affecting  servants  who  live  in  opulent 
families,  in  an  indolent  and  luxurious  way.  Sir. 
Home  states,  that  fumigations  with  hydrargyria  sul- 
Uhuratus  ruber  heal  these  ulcers,  and  resolve  m  a  great 
degree  the  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts.  In  some 
"instances,  an  ointment  of  calomel  and  hog  s  laid ;  in 
others,  the  camphorated  weak  mercurial  ointment  is 
the  best  application.  . 

Many  diseased  ulcers,  particularly  those  of  a  super- 
ficial kind,  with  a  thickened  edge,  may  be  healed,  when 
they  are  dressed  with  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  the  hy- 
drargyrus  muriatus,  in  an  ounce  of  water,  containing 
a  little  spirit. 

2.  Ulcers  curable  by  Hemlock. 
Sir  E.  Home  places  more  reliance  on  hemlock  as  an 

external  than  an  internal  remedy  for  ulcers.  The  ul- 
cers which  usually  receive  benefit  from  hemlock  appli- 
cations, look  like  those  of  an  irritable  sort ;  but  the  sur- 
rounding parts  are  thickened,  in  consequence  of  some 
diseased  action.  Such  sores  occur  near  the  ankle; 
which  joint  is  at  the  same  time  enlarged.  Sometimes 
but  not  so  often,  they  take  place  over  the  ligaments  of 
the  knee.  On  account  of  their  situation,  and  the  swel- 
ling of  the  joint,  they  may  be  suspected  to  be  scrofu- 
lous, though  they  are  more  sensible  than  strumous  ul- 
cers usually  are.  The  sores  just  described  are  rendered 
less  painful,  their  diseased  disposition  is  cheoked,  and 
the  swelling  of  the  joint  diminished,  by  hemlock.  Se- 
veral irritable  scrofulous  ulcers  are  also  particularly 
benefited  by  this  medicine. 

!  Sir  E.  Home  gives  the  preference  to  hemlock  poul 
tires  unless  their  weight  should  be  objectionable,  in 
which  case  he  advises  lint  to  be  dipped  in  a  decoction 
of  the  herb,  and  put  on  the  sore. 

Sometimes  an  ointment  is  made  with  the  inspissated 
juice  or  extract. 

3.  Ulcers  curable  by  Salt  Water. 
Sir  E.  Home  takes  notice  of  other  specific  ulcers, 

which  yield  to  this  application,  after  resisting  other  re- 
medies   Poultices  made  with  sea- water,  are  often  erh- 
■      : .  •   •  :'  "  gentleman  seems  to  prefer  keeping  the 
BOfflpR"  water  in  a  tepid  state,  about  a 

f^n  ofulous  ulcers  on  the  legs  and  feet,  Sir  E.  Home 
of  scrofulous  uic  ereeabie  circumstance  may  he 

an  equal  quantity 

obviated  by  d>>«l'ns  =  .  After  a  time,  the  salt  wa- 
of  a  decoctior  of  popme^  ^  ^ 

pmiWce^s  prepartngfthe  part  should  also  be  immersed 

in  such  water  warmed  anasarca,  or  when  there 

-  Whe"  '  Xoldness  in  the  irnb,  unattended  with  any 

used  Willi  infinite  advantage. 

4.  Ulcers  curable  by  the  Argentum  stratum 
Sir  E.  Home  notices,  under  this  head,  an  ulcer,  which 


does  not  penetrate  more  deeply  than  the  cutis  bul 
sureads  in  all  directions,  producing  ulceration  on  the 
surface  of  the  skii^and^often  extending  nearly  through 
its  whole  thickness.  Tlie  part  fiist  affected  heal«,  while 
the  skin  beyond  it  is  in  a  state  of  ulceration. 

Of  this  description  are,  a  leprous  eruption,  mostly 
seen  in  men  impressed  in  Ireland ;  a  disease  of  the  skin 
induoed  by  buboes,  which  have  continued  a  great  walls 
after  the  venereal  virus  has  been  destroyed ;  and  the 
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ring-worm.  4 

All  tliese  diseases  are  most  easily  cured  by  applying 
to  them  a  solution  of  the  argentum  nitraluin. 

The  leprous  eruption  is  communicated  by  contact, 
andi  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  bile.  Thii 
is  converted  into  an  ulcer,  which  discharges  a  (jen'd 
fluid,  by  which  the' surrounding  skin  is  excoriated,  and 
the  ulceration  is  extended  over  a  large  surface.  Ths 
pain  is  most  severe,  and  the  discharge'  greatest,  in  hoi 
weather.  The  parts  first  diseased  heal,  while  othen 
are  becoming  ulcerated,  and  the  disease  is  always  ren- 
dered worse  by  spirituous  liquorB,  salt  provisions.^nd 
catchirig  cold.  ..  *  .    .'    , .' 

Sir  E.  Htmie  remarks,  that  the  disease  in  the  skin 
produced  by  the  effects  of  very  irritable  buboes,  Is 
constitutions  broken  down  by  mercury,,  is  attended 
with  -ulceration  of  a  more  viojent,  deep,  and  painful 
kind  than  the  foregoing  distemper.  The  progress  of 
this  disorder  is,  in  other  respects,  Very  similar  toahal 
of  the  leprous  eruption.  -  ' 

Although  the  ring-worm  only  occurs  in  the  forrn  of 
an' ulcer  in  warm  climates,  a  mild  species  ot  the  affec 
tion  takes  place  in  summer-time  in  this  country.  Il 
seems  to  be  infectious ;  tbough.it  often  occurs  withouj 
infection.  It  commences  with  an  efflorescence,  which 
is  attended  with  very  trivial  >swellingL  and  spread* 
from  a  central  point.  The  circumference  of  the  efflo- 
rescence becomes,  raised  into  a  welt,  while'tne  rest 
assumes  a  scurfy  appearance.  The  welt  becomes  co- 
vered with  a  scab,  which  falls  off  and  leaves  an 
ulcerated  ring,  in  general  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide.  '  The  outer  margin  of  tins  ring  con- 
tinues to  ulcerate,  while  the  inner  one  heals,  so  that 
h"  drele  becomes  larger  and  larger.  *be  ditch** 
consists  of  a  thin,  acrid  fluid,  winch. seems  to  have  ■ 
great  share  in  making  the  disease  spfead. 

For  all  the  Unee  preceding  diseases,  a  solution  ol 
the  argentum  nitratum  is  strongly  recommended  by 
Sir  E.  Home. 

5.  Ulcers  which  yield  to  Arsenic. 
The  sores  which  come  under  the  definition  of  «»|. 
me  tangere  or  lupus,  derive  jrcat  benefi  fro  n  tnU 
powerful  remedy  Sir  E.  Home  observes,  t hat .the, are 
nearly  allied  to  cancer,  differing  from  it  in  not  con 
laminating  the  neighbouring  parts  by  absorption,  and 
only  spreading  by  immediate  contact.  «„-,.', 
From  some  cases  which  fell  under  Sir  E.  Home  i 
observation,  he  discovered  that  arsenic  »««*«» 
efficacious  as  an  external,  but  a  so  as  ar '  >0^nal  f« 
medy.  I  shall  not  unnecessarily  e'-'^^Vr  to 
subject  in  the  present  place,  as  the  reader  may ^eftrtt 
the  articles  Arsenic,  Cancer,  Lupus,  «^P  lf^ 
grene,  &c,  for  additional  information  relative  to  the 
uses  of  this  mineral  in  the  practice  of  »ttr8ery-  . 

Sir  E.  Home  is  an  advocate  for  ,ts  emp toymen t ,  b W 
internally  and  externally,  ^^"/jT^Z 
pearance  on  the  legs.   The  fungoid  »  d 

larly  pointed  out  by.this  gentleman  as  ^  "g  fener 
by  arsenic.   This  ulcer  occurs  on  .  he  calf  of  the  ep 
and  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.    From  a(  ^ 

shoots  oul,  which  is  entirely  "^^'^^.itd 
granulations.   The  new-formed  substance  is  ran. 
in  its-structure,  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer bentt  U«  « 
tral  point,  and  the  external  surface,  w  tch  is  »m in 
ally  increasing,  the  circumference.  The  sub . »» 
this  fungus  is  very  tender,  and 
first  stage  of  the  disease  sometimes  has  th  a  ■ 
of  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the  metai.rwlh* 
the  parts  seem  more  enlarged,  and  wiien  u k 
ulcerates,  a  fungus  shoots  out  and  betrayathe  nature 

^nespechasof^ 


One  species  ot  tnc  rungareu  «»-<=' '°  -"r~  ;  0,m, 
taminatiqgthe  lymphatic  glands;  th e  «'her*"°!" 
The  fir.rU  represented  by  Sir  E.  Home  as  being 
my  othe- 
this  ren 
lade  by 


The  first-  is  represented  oy  oir  n. ""••"■•..■.„, 
curable  by  arsenic  or  any  other  known  medicm*  m 
The  second  yields  to  this  remedy.   Sir  E.  H< «  *  *™ 
a  saturated  solution,  made  by  boiling  white  arsenic  m 
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Ihfpf  £r  "^J*  hot>re.  «n  a  sand  heat.  He  gives  from 
riiiMtl.  ,  i  "  drops  '"ternally;  and  for  outward  use, 
af£r^,rH  i™'1  lvvo  ,,ilUs  of  water>  making  i 

a  te  ward  Gradually  stronger  and  stronger  till  it  is  of 

f n^tnZ'T-  T,"e  aWJicali°»  ".ay  either  be  made 
in  the  form  of  a  poultice,  or  ot  lint  dipped  in  the  lotion, 
m.trlf  .  a"d  salest  Preparation  of  arsenic,,  bgth  for 
ff  'ai,a'1  eilernal  use-  is  lhe  kali  arse.iicatum. 
jo  hi  ,  t  employing  it  may  be  learned  by  turning 
-to  the,articles  Arsenit,  Cancer,  Potassa,  Lupus,  &c. 

6.  Ulcers  attended  with  Varicose  Veins. 
in^l'^-i0  k,ind  of  u(cer  is'veryapt  to  ocaur  on  the 
liThfot  h  i!eg'  and  13  eqnally  difficult  <a,eure,.and 
•able  to  break  out  again.  It  has  the  look  of  a  mild, 
indolent  sore;  but  the  brandies  and  trunk  of  the  vena 
*apl,er.a  are  enlarged,  and  thisvarix  of  the  veins  keeps 
lhe  ulcer  from  healing.  The  sore  is  seldom  deep 
usually  spreads  along  the  surface,  and  has  an  oval 
shape,  the  ends  of  which  are  vertically  situated 
there  is  a  pain  affecting  tf,e  limb  rathe,  deeply,  e*- 
M*>ding  up  in  the  course  of  the  veins,  and  exasperated 
by  keeping  the  leg  a  long  while  in  an  erect  posture. 
This  is  a  kind  of  ulcer  which  derives  immense  be- 

fcne  fZn'!e     r|""r'  a"P'ie'1  rr0,n  the  tflts  10 
knee,  although  the  direct  operation  of  the  pressure  of 

l!ce„tarn£S  °" the  sore  is  ltself  wv«*hi  &  £* 

E- Home  found,  however,  that  many  patients 
could  not  hear  laced  stockings,  or  tight  bandages and 
that  others  received  no  relief  fWm  than  H?  renre 
Wnjs,  that  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  vena s! 
phena  and  its  numberless  convolutions,  the  return  of 
blood  lion,  the  smaller  branches  is  so  impeded  a"  to 
retard  the  circulation  in  the  smaller  arteries,  and  to  i  l 
erfere  wtth  their  action  in  forming  healtl  y  gram,  a- 
;ons.  The  coats  and  valves  of  the  veins  a  L  bee  me 
drtSCthrat  T  'aUe''  parlS  (the  valves)  do  rmt 
of  blood         f  8^»ortjne  «>e  weight  of  the  column 

beIehfiT^nTih?tnLV,dUC^him  t0  t,,ink-  that  s«'»e 
Denent  might  be  obtained  from  applying  a  li"ature 

[he" kn^iniT  SaP',e"a  W,,ere  this  v^pa.  es over 
the  knee-joint,  so  as  to  take  off  a  part  of  the  Dressure 
of  the  column  of  Wood.    The  following  w a/of  per! 

should  be  perforn^wn^he1  alien'  s &™.nd 
hJi  C?  ,U|"',"  a  table'  °"  wllicn  '"ere  is  a  chair  the 

sss&sssz  us*  b&a  -i 

this  posture,  if  a  fold  of  the  ski,,,  which f  is  very  loos" 

s0aUiro7wlStiCngive]i'^ 
SikSdn  d* iSS'S.'Sa   After  niis^st" 

force  its  wayCBh%^rcZ^,°ff'JriI,!?adi,jr 
nected  with  the  vein  without  !l„'f  ,m;mblane  <=on- 
the  vessel,  and  ^X^SS^T^^ 
.-deed,  what  may'be  dr^l^n^l^?^' 
operation  being  finished,  the  nfiipn!  h.6  i  Qe  ?f  th-e 
to  bed,  so  as  to  allow  the  veh t be  W.  be  pfit 
before  the  ligature  is  tied a n ?,h»n i  e^le-St  •state 
made  upon  the  vein,  fhijive^so^h^  \l°  be 
no  means  severe.  The  ed4s  of  fhe  {vnuni1  ?"  by. 
•km  arenowlo  be  brought  S„jr 5?&J  ',n  ,he 
except  where  the  ligature  pS^  ouf  .nd  L  f  P'M,er> 

tojgn  included  in 
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As  a  general  piactice,  I  never  eMprtai^j     ■   *  ■  «fa 
about  the  preference  which  rmghf to  he  „     aLV  doubt 
ages    Indeed,  the  risk '  aLndlng  flfe  Sm" '?  1™d' 
and  dividing  large  veins  has  now  Ve d  spTav°d ' Tl 
many  fatal  examples,  that  I  begin  to  think  Zt  ?rif*  . 
few  years  more,  such  operations,  will  oidy  be men * 
turned  as  things  which  ought  not  to  be  done    s™  i 
Cooper,  indeed,  has  already  entered  his  protest  again* 
then  ,  and  mentions  several  cases  in  which  the  experi- 
ment had  a  fatal  result.-(/,ect„re,,  Src.  vol.  I,  v  Q\ 
It  appears  that  A.  Pare  proposed  and  performed  an 
operation  slmilar  to  that  described  by  Sir/E.  Home - 
;^,o  Z°rKS  °f-*-Part>  translated  by  Johnson;  folio, 
V-  JJ  J.)   An  account  of  Mr.  Brodie's  operation  for  the 
nor,ehr  ,Var.'C0Sev^"s'  and  some  additional  remarks 
on  he  treatment  ol  ulcers  accompanied  with  varices, 
mil  be  found  in  a  subsequent  article.   See  Varicose 

^nil'.h  ,desCrlp,tI<?n  of  wnat  1)33  sometimes  been  , 
called  the  hospital  sore,  is  given  under  the  head  of  1 
Hospital  Oangrene. 


7.  Ulcers  from  irritation  of  the  Nails. 
Sometimes  portions  of  the  nails  grow  aeainst  or 
even  mto  the  flgsh  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  a  fungus 
arises  there,  and,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  caustic,  the  disease  returns,  and  the  patient 
TIT**  ln  a  State  °f  ^derabfe  pain  and  seriously 
disabled.  The  treatment  recommended  by  Sir  A 
Cooper  consists  in  paring  the'nail  till  it  is  as  thin  as  it 
can  be  made  without  the  production  of  bleeding:  its 
edge  ls  then  to  be  raised,  ahd  a  small  bit  of  lint  placed 
between  it  and  the  sore.   When,  however,  thePhrifa- 

he  e,  Hnrire,a  ' 1  rat  CVe'] the  aPPlica«on  of  tint  cahnot 
be  endured,  he  slits  up  the  nail  and  turns  it  back  with 
foiceps,  or  even  removes  it.~{Lectures,  be.  p.  200 
vol  1.)    A  common  plan  is  to  apply  Plunket's  caustic' 

ic;  lis  or  a  b  ister  so  as  to  produce  a  separation  of  the 

fflfii3?"  °' lhe  na  ] ;  but  suc,)  'featment  is  some- 
times tedious.  According  to  Mr.  Wardrop,  the  shape 
of  the  nail  ,s  not  really  altered,  and  the  chief  pointer! 
the  treatment  is,  not  to  cut  away  any  of  it,  but  to  re- 
duce the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  which  press  against 
he  na,,  and  he  llas  generally  found  that  the  appl ica 
on  of  lunar  caustic  destroys  the  painful  and  irritable 
ulcerated  surface,  while  it  promotes  the  absorption  of 
the  thickened  parts.-(See  Med.  Our.  TransTl  5)t 

mI  S  c,°!,clu(le  "lis  a«icle  with  a  brief  notice  of 
Mr.  Stafford's  new  method  of  treating  deep  excavated 
ulcers  It  consists  in  pouring  into  the  excav^ion 
me  ted  vvax  of  an  extremely  adLsive  quality  an™ 
of  that  temperature  which  it  has  when  W  is  on  the 

I  ?„°'Ht  0f„C0°  lng|  and  wnen  il  wi»  immediately  becoml 
sohd  m  the  nicer.  In  this  manner  the  under  surface 
tftfi  wax,  when  cold,  comes  into  close  contact  with  the 
Hied  bv  ace"^"e  sore  and  the  whole"e,ca^tIon 
is  ni  ed  by  it.  The  ulcer  having  been  cleaned  with 
tity  lint,  a  brush  is  then  to  be  dipped  in  the  meTted 
wax,  which  is  to  be  allowed  to  drop  from  it  iZ '  the 
■sore    After  the  wax;  has  become  sdlid,  it  is  to  be  re! 

Placer  HVtSi  Wf,  a  Slrip  W  tW0  of  ^% 
S  Lto  m"dhe  of  dressing  is  to  be  renewed  on 
«p»m«  .  d  y'  The  PCese"ce  of  the  mass  of  wax 
heaUhylanufaiio6  ^  °'f  eXCiUne  the  8™4th  " 
coS  gofT,  3  ns-  ^he  wax  used  by  Mr.  Stafford 
consists  of  four  parts  of  white  wax,  and  of  one  of 

tTds"  treatment"^'  7,  6  03863  t0  Whic"  he  ™ ™»™ 

II  C  '  d,f  are,  the  open  and  excavated 
Bubo,  ulcers  of  the  legs;  indolent  scrofulous  sores- 

xcavauons  ,,,  the  flesh  in  consequence  of  Zghfng 
Lna?fid,?  ;  l,1C6rS  S,tuated  over  la'ge  a'teries;  sinusel 
anl  ilr,  T  paSSages  iliat  have  been  laid  open;  the 
fn?,  .  y  ?xtens,v'e  burns ;  broken  chilblains  ;  and, 
ui  short,  those  of  any  depth,  from  whatever  cause  they 
may  ause.  .  He  also  speaks  of  its  utility  in  cancerous 
Ulcers.— (See  Stafford's  Essay  upon  the  Treatment  of 
the  Deep  and  Excavated  Ulcer,  8oo.  Lnnd.  1829.)  As 
1  have  never  tried  this  simple  method,  it  is  impossible 
«  6  °^er  any  Positive  opinion  on  its  merits.  Mr. 
Stafford's  accounts  of  it  are  very  flattering;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  other  practitioners  may  find  it  as  effi- 
cacious as  he  seems  to  have  done  in  so  many  ulcers, 
and  these  of  characters  so  very  different. 

Consult  Michael  Underuood's  Treatise  on  Ulcers  of 
the  l.e.ps,  Src.  8oo.  Lond.  1783,  and  Surgical  Tracts  • 
3d  ed.  1799.    B.  Bell,  A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and 
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Management  of  Ulcers,  be-  new  ed.  Sua.  1/91;  and  A  w 
System  of  Surgery.  J.  Merle,  Do  Curatwnibus  Ul> 
cerum  difjuilium  prmsertimin  Crunbus  Obviorum-'Uo. 
Ooett.  1776.  Baynton's  Descriptive  Account  oj  a 
JVew  Method  of  Treating  Old  Ulcers  of  the  Legs, 
1799,  kd.  2,  8m.  Bristol,  1799.  Whately's  Practical 
Observations  on  the  Cure  of  Wounds  and  Ulcers  on 
th^Legs,  without  Rest,  8vo.  Lond.llf.  Practical 
Obs^onthe  Treatment  pf  Ulcers  on  the  Legs,  to  which 
are  added  some  Observations  on  Varicose  Vein* ,  a M 
Piles  bv  Sir  Everard  Home,  ed-  2,  1801.  I  rincipi.es 
of  Surgery  by  John  Bell,  Vol,},  1801.  Hunter  on  the 
iuodf Inflammation,  fc.  C  Curtis,  An  ^mt  of 
the  Diseases  of  India,  &rc.  with  Observations  on  Ulcers 
and  the  Hospital  Sores  of  that  Country,  fc.  Zvo.  Ldin 
1807.  B.  Brodie  on  the  Treatment  of  Varicose  Veins 
of  the  Legs,  in  Meul.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p. 
Lux  Voiage  fait  a  Londres  enlSli,  ouParallele  de 
la  Chirurlie  Avgloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p. 
142,  ire.  Paris,  1815.  Dr.  John  Thomson's  Lectures 
^'inflammation,  p.  423,  Src.  Edin  1813.  Dr  fewar 
on  the  Treatment  of  Sinuous  Ulcers,  in  Med.  Chi, . 
-Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  . 482,  ire.  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures 
vol.  1,  1824.  Gibson's  Institutes  of  Surgery,  vol.  I, 
Philadelphia,  1824.  The  stages  of  several  cutaneous 
affections  attended  with  ulceration,  have  been  excel- 
lently described  by  Dr.  Bateman  in  his  valuable  Sy- 
nopsis of  Cutaneous  Diseases.  Essay  upon  the  Treat- 
ment of  the  Deep  and  Excavated  Ulcer,  by  R.  A.  SlaJ- 

/0uVGUBNTUinGIDI  SULPHURICI.-R.  Acidi 
Sulphurici  3j.  Adipis  Suillas  praparata?  3j.— inese 
are  to  be  well  mixed  together  in  a  glass  mortar. 

This  ointment  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Duncan,  ot 
Edinburgh,  for  curing  the  itch.  It  lias  the  character 
also  of  being  efficacious  in  the  reduction  of  some  chro- 
nic swellings  of  the  joints;  and  when  mixed  with  a 
good  deal  of  camphor,  it  was  rubbed  upon  the  tumour 
in  cases  of  bronchocele,  by  Mr.  Naylor,  ot  Gloucester, 
with  considerable  effect.  .      {  >  •'. 

As  the  sulphuric  acid  is  particularly  destructive  of 
vegetable  substances,  the  parts  to  which  this  ointment 
is  applied,  should  always  be  covered  with  flannel  m- 

8tUNGUENTUM  ANTIMONIl  TARTAR  I Z  ATI.— 
ft.  Antim.  Tart.  3j.  Ung.  Cetacei  5j.  Misce.  lhs 
antimonial  ointment,  frequently  used  for  exciting  irri- 
tation of  the  skin,  with  the  view  of  relieving  diseases 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  irritated  part,  as  is  exemp lift  <l  m 
the  treatment  of  some  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  joints, 
and  a  variety  of  indolent  swellings.  .  ■ 

UNGTJENTUM  CETACEI. — ft.  Cetacei  3  vj.  Cera; 
Alba;  3ii.  Olei,  Olivr*  uncias  tres.  These  are  to  be 
melted-upon  a  slow  fire,  and  then  briskly  stirred  till 
cold.— This  ointment,  spread  on  lint,  serves  as  a  simple 

dressing  for  wounds,  ulcers,  &x.   

UNGTJENTUM  CERjE  CUM  ACETO.-ft.  Cera 
Albas  5  iv.  Olei  01iva3  Ibj.  Aceti  Dislillati  3  ij.  I  he 
vinegar  is  to  be  gradually  mixed  with  the  fust  two  in- 
gredients after  these  have  been  melted  together.  Dr. 
Cheston  recommends  this  ointment  for  superficial  ex- 
coriations, cutaneous  eruptions,  &c. 

UNGUENTUM  CONII.— ft-  Fohorum  Conn  re- 
centium.  Adipist  Suillae  praparata;.  /sing.  I  iv.  The 
hemlock  is  to  be  bruised  in  a  marble  mortar,  alter 
which  the  lard  is  to  be  added,  .and  the  two  ingredients 
thoroughly  incorporated  by  beating.  They  are  then  to 
be  gently  melted  over  the  fire,  and  after  being  strained 
through  a  cloth,  and  the  fibrous  part  of  the  hemlock 
well  pressed,  the  ointment  is  to  be  stirred  till  ((iiite  cold. 
To  caneerous  or  scrofulous  sores  this  ointment  may 
be  applied  with  a  prospect  of  advantage.-(PAarm. 

CAThe  Pharmacopoeia  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital* 
direetsthe  unguentum  conii,  vel  cic.ita,  to  be  mnde  as 
follows— R-.  Foliorum  Cicuta?  tbj,  Adipis  Smllai 
ft ss  Boil  the  leaves  in  the  melted  hog's  lard  until 
they  become  crisp.  Then  strain  the  ointment.  A  si- 
milar ointment  might  be  more  conveniently  rpade, 
bv  mixing  the  extractum  conn  with  any  common  salve. 

UNGUENTUM  DIGITALIS  -ft:  Eoliorum  D,gi 
talis  Purparete  recentium.  Adipis  Snill*  preparat*, 
sing  ?  v  This  ointment  may  be  made  m  he  same 
manner  as  the  unguentum  conii,  and  tried  in  the  same 

^UNGUENTUM  EEEMI  COMPOSITUM.  ft. 

Elerailbj.   Terebinthime  l%l  Sevi  Ovilh  praparati 
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ikii  OleiOlivaj  Melt  the  elemi  with  tin  auet; 
%  love  tl  em  from  the  fire,  and  mix  them  "nmediwely 
w  h  the  turpentine  and  oil.  Then  6train<lic  mixture. 
-Sometimes  employed  for  dressing  ulcere  withstand 

in  need  of  stimulating  aPlJ'tat,!"lifpUrip  ,  r r  m  , 
UNGUENTUM  GALL./E  CAMPHOEATUM  -ft. 
Gallarum  Pulveris  Subtilissimi  3  ij.  Camphorl*  in 
Adipis  Suilhe  preparatre  Jij.  Misce.-lhis  is  a  very 
eood  application  to  piles,  after  'their  inflammatory 
state  has  been  diminished  by  thehq.  plumbiacetrdllut.,- 
bleedine.  aperient  medicines,  and  leeches. 

UNGUENTUM  HELUEBORI  ALB1.-R.  Helle- 
bori  Albi  Pulv.  3j.  Adipis  Suillie  pru-por.ita-  5 iv. 
Olei  Eimohis  3ss.  Misce.— This  ointment  will  cure 
inn  itch  and  several  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  FORTIUS.-*. 
Hydraigyri'  purificali  Ibij.  Adipis' Suilte  prepares 
Sxxiii  Sevi  Ovilli  praparati  %).  First  rub  Ihe  quit*- 
sih-er  with  the  suet,  and  a  little  of  the  hog's  lard,  until 
the  globules  disappear;  then  add  the  remainder  of  th' 
lard  and  make  an  ointment.— This  is  the  cotmnoj 
strong  mercurial  ointment.  Of  its  uses  we  need  say 
nothing  in  this  place.    See  Mercury. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI.  CAMPHOlU- 
TUM.— ft  UnguenliHydrargyri  l"j.  Camphors;  3  ss. 
Misce  —This  is  often  recommended  to  be  rubbed  ot) 
thickened,  indurated  parts,  with  file  view^of  exciting 
the  action  of  the  absorbents.  Rubbed  along  the  course 
of  the  urethra,  il  is  very  serviceable  iu  diminishing  and 

fe  TOGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  MmUSf-ft, 
UnguentiHydrargyri  fort.  Ibj.  Adipis  Suillts  prtepa- 
rata;  Ibij  Misce.— The  weaker  mercurial  ointment  is 
often  rubbed  on  indurated,  thickened  parts  andtumours, 
when  the  objectis  merely  to  promote  their  absoiption ; 
'and  itis,not,advisaple  to  employ  the  unguentum  by- 
drargyrl  fort,  lest  a  salivation  sbouldbeindhrewi. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  N1TRATIS.- 
ft.  Hydtarg.Purificati  ?j.  AcidiJVinosi 1  5ij.  Adipis 
mieparata!  5  vj.  Olei  Olivie  5  iv.  Dissolve  the  quick- 
silver in  the  nitrous  acid ;  and  while  the  solution  is  yet 
hot,  mix  with  it  the  oil  and,  hog's  fati,  prev.oasy 
melted,  but  beginning  to  concrete  by  being  exposed  0 
the  air  This  ointment  is  a  celebrated  application  to 
the  inside  bf  the  eyelids  in  cases  olVhrnnic  oph. ha  my. 
and  also  to  specks  on  the  cornea.  When  m4£*j* 
a  - little  olfve  0%  it  alsa  forms  a-  very  eligible  nmm^ 

°llUNGU E^TU*M  KH Y DR A RG Y RI  i^1^^"^^ 
YDI— ft.  Hydrargyri  nitrico  oxydi  ?j.  tcre  aiok 
Ad  pis  prteplr.  3  vj.   Misce.-This,s  a  common 
stimulating  application  to  indolent  ulcers  and  sores  m 

'"UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  P^f  mTATI 
AEBI— ft.  Hydrarg.  Pracip.  Albi  3].  Adipis  pr^ 
pVraue  {L.  Misce"  A  useful  application  m  c«toJn 
cases  of  porrigo,  and  some  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

^There'iTscarcely  to  be  found  among  the  whole  class 
of  unguents  so  valuable  a  means  of  relief  as  mat 
which  is  afforded  by  the  white  precipitate  ointment :m 
cases  of  venereal  ulcers.   The  formula  may  be  W 
simpl.  ?  j.  cum  pracip.  alb.  3  ij.M.  The  dressings  may  be 
renewed  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  excess^  f  1 1» 
chargecreatedis.no  less  remarkable  than  the  altera 
lion  effected  in  the  part  itself.    I  have  more  freely -ap 
plied  this  unguent  to  venereal  ulcers  in  diflere  pans 
of  the  body  tlran  any  other  prescription;  when  me 
disease  has  been  of  comparatively  short  ex.ste  ce  a  a 
when  the  constitution  lias  laboured  undei  theinhrmity 
for  months  and  even  years.— Ifeese.] 
UNGUENTUM  IODINE.   See  Iodine.*  _ 
UNGUF;nTUM  LIQ.  PUUMRI  ACETATIfe.-* 
LiquorisPluinbi  Acetatis  ?  v.  Adipis  Suillffi  Ibj.  ter* 
Alb*  ?iv.    Melt  the  inerediems.  together,  and  continue 
to  stir  them  till  cold.-This  ointment  is  employ^  " 
great  advantage  as"  a  simple  dressing.   Accorflinj  » 
Mr.  Dunn,  of  Scarborough,  it  is  rnTich  '"'P«»ve° 
pouring  the  liquefied  mixture  before  thejend  has  nee 
added  to  it  into  cold  water.    It  is  then  to  be  rubbed  in 
a  mortar  or  on  a  slab,  with  the  liq  plnnibi  acet,    1 ue 
water  occasions  a  fine  white  cloudy  precipitation, 
which  gives  to,  the  composition  a  better  appew 

a"uNGUENTUM  OPHTHALMICUM.— ft.  Adtpil 
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SuilliE  preparata?  5ss.  Tutia:  praeparate,  Bol.  Armen. 
eing.  3ij.  Pru'cip.  Uydrarg.  Albi.  3j.  Misce.— Jauin's 
celebrated  ophthalmic  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  OXYGENATUM,  vel  ACIDI  NI- 
TtOSl. — R.  Axungia:  £uilhE  recentis  non  salsae  uncias 

xdi  i  mil  Lerti  calore  in  vase  vitreo  lente liquefactis 
aut  contiuua  agitatione  instillehtui  Acidi  Nitrici  uncite 
dua?.  Massa  igni  exponatdr,  do,nec  ebullire  ccepit ;  tunc 
ab  igne  reiqovcatur,  frigefactaque  sevetur. 

In  this  process  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  Hie  ni- 
trous gas  escaping,  and. the  oxygen  combining  with  the 
lard.  This  ointment  Was  particularly  recommended 
by  Alyon,  as  an  application  t<>  venereal  and  herpetic 
ulcers.  Its  virtues  are  said  to  vary  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  acid  employed,  and  it  is 
not  generally  deemed  so  efficacious  as  the  ointment  of 
nitrate  of  merci/ry.    '  ■  i .  .  V 

I  INGttENTOJJ  PICIS.— P*.  Picis,  Sevi  Ovilli  pra- 
parati,  sing.  Ibss.    Melt  and  then  strain  them. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS  COMPOSITUM.— R.  Un- 
guenti Picis,  Unguenti  Pluinbi  Superacetatis  sing.  Ibss. 
Misce.  •  /•'       •  .».'      .  "  * 

The  two  preceding  ointments  are  applicable  to  cases 
of  tinea  capitis,  and  some  eruptive  complaints.  Also 
to  some  kinds  of  irritable  ulcers. 

CV<;  CENTUM  PICIS  CUM  SULPHURE.— R. 
Unguenti  Picis,  Unguenti  Sulphuris,  sing.  3  iv.  Misce. 
—Tins  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and,  I  believe, 
th/3  most  efficacious  applications  for  curing  porrigo. 

UNGUENTUM.  PEUMBI  SUPERACETATIS.— 
R.  PImnbi  Superacetatis  3  ij.  Cere  Albs  3  ij.  Olei 
fcss.  Tin-  super-acetate  of  lead,  previously  powdered, 
is  'to  be  trrmraSed  with  \iart  of  the  olive  oil.  The 
melted<  wax  and  rest  of  the  oil  are  then  to  be  added. 
This*isago'od  dressing  fpl*  cases  requiring  a  mild  as- 
tringent application. ' ' .  .*  ' 

M  RESINjE'- R.  Resinaj  Flavre, 
Cera!  Flavs  sing.  lbj.  Olei  Olivae  B>j.  Melt  the  resin 
and  wax  with  a  slow  fire;  then  add  the  oil,  and  strain 
the'  mixture  while  hot. — This  is  a  common  applica- 
tion, to  ulcers  which  stand  in  need  of  being  gently 
stimulated**.  " 

UNGUENTUMiSAMBUCI.— R.  Florum  Sambuci, 
Adipis  Sillily,  singiilorum  lbj.  The  hog's  lard  being 
melted,  boil  the  elder  Mowers  in  it  till  they  become 
crisp,  then  strain  the  mixture. 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHUKTS.— R.  Adipis  Suillte 
Biss.  Florum  Sulphuris  !jiv.  Misce. 

UNGUENTUM  TIJTI^E. — R.  Tutia;  praparattc, 
liftlgU.enti  Oetacei  q.  s.  Misce.— Used  for  smearing  the 
borders,  and  inside  of  the  eyelfds  in  cases  of  chronic 
ophthalmy,  &c. 

UNGUENTUM  TUTI^S  COMPOSITUM.  R. 

Tutia-  pra-paralie,  Lapidis  Calaminaris  prteparati, 
sing.  Z  vj.  Camplior;u  3  ij.  Unguenti  Sambuci  lbj. 
Misce.  '  •  •  *'  . 

This  formula  is  contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  It  is  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  the  inside  of.  the  eyelids,  piles,  ulcerations,  ex- 
coriations, &c. 

UNGUENTUM  ZINCI.-R.  Zinci  oxydi  5j.  Adi- 
pis prtcpar.  ?vj.  Misce.— An  astringent  application  in 
Very  common  use. 

yNGUIS.  (M  nail)  Some  surgical  authors  apply 
this  term  to  a  collection  of  pus,  or  matter  in  the  eye, 
when  the  abscess  appears,  through  the  cornea,  to  be 
shaped  like  a  finger  nail. 

NION  P.Y  THE  FIRST  INTENTION. — When 
the  opposite  surfaces  of  a  wound  are  brought  into  con- 
tact and-  grow  together  at  once  without  suppurating, 
union  by  the  first  intentjpn  is  said  to  take  place.  When 
wounds  heal  by  suppurating,  granulating,  &c.  they  are 
sometimes  surgically  described  as  getting  well  by  the 
second  intention.  See  {Pounds.  •         ,  '•" 

URETHRA,  DESTRUCTION  OFRART  OF  THE. 
-t-The  attempts  tp  complete  the  canal  by  operations 
performed  on  the  Taliacoiian  printiples,  will  bene- 
ficed in  the  article  Urinary  Fistula  V 

URETHRA,-*  STRICTURES  OF  .-A  stricture  of 
the  urethra,  as  a  modern  writer  observes,*"  consists  of 
soiae  morbid  alteration  of  action  or  of  structure  by 
which  a  part  of  the  canal  is  rendered  narrower  than 
the  rest." — (Wilson  on  the  Male  Urinarn'and  Genital 
Organs,  p.  :«S1.)  According  to  Mr.  John  Hunter,  most 
obstructions  to  the  passage  of  the  urine,  if  ifot  all,  are 
attended  with  nearly  the  same  symptoms.  Few  per 
«ons  take  notice  of  the  first  symptoms  of  a  stricture 
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till  they  have  either  become  violent,  or  other  inconve- 
niences have  been  the  consequence.  A  patient  mav 
have  a  considerable  stricture,  yet  be  unconscious  that 
his  urine  does  not  come  away  freely  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  a  stricture,  there  may  even  be  a  tendency  to 
inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  perinajum,  while 
he  feels  no  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  his  urine  and 
does  not  suspect  that  he  has  any  other  complaint.' 

Three'  kinds  of  strictures  are  described  ;  viz.  the  per- 
manent stricture,  which  arises  from  an  alteration  m  the 
structure  of  the  part  of  the  urethra;  tiie  mixed,  con- 
sisting of  a  permanent  stricture  and  a  spasm  ;  and  the 
spasmodic*.     -  *  " 

It  is  observed  by  a  modern  writer,  that  the  spasmodic 
stricture  arises  from  the  whole  or  a  part  ot  the  canal  5f 
the  urethra  beingso  highly  irritable,  that  the  slightest  sti- 
mulus  will  cause  it  to  contract  and  occasion  the  stream 
of  urine  to  be  suddenly  obstructed.  Spasmodic  stric- 
tures he  considers  as  being  often  the  result  of  faulty  di- 
gestion". He  has  known  a  spasmodic  sliiclure  follow 
the  eating  of  high-seasoned  and  indigestible  food,  or  the 
drinking  of  acidulous  liquors  ;  and  he  asserts,  that  the 
spasmodic  stale  of  the  urethra  will  cease  if  the  irrita. 
ting  substance  in  the  alimentary  canal  be  carried  off",  or 
the  acid  neutralized.  When  general  irritability  exists, 
he  believes  that  spasmodic  affection  of  the  urethra  may 
be  brought  on  by  urine  of  an  irritating  quality,  or  any 
other  local  stimulation  of  the  urethra,  as  by  a  bougie, 
&c. — (See  Stafford  on  Strictures  in  the  Urethra,  4-c. 

Whether  the  urethra  be  a  truly  muscular  canal,  and 
whether  a  variety  of  circumstances,  remarkable  in  its 
healthy  and  diseased  state,  can  be  accounted  for  by  its 
elasticity,  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  the  perinamm, 
and  other  principles,  without  supposing  the  canal  to  be 
itself  muscular,  are  questions  on  which  different  opi 
nions  are  entertained.  However,  the  generality  of  mo- 
dern practitioners  in  this  country  incline  to  tliat  view 
of  the  subject  which  refers- the  property  of  -muscular- 
ity  either  to  the  membrane  of  the  urethra  itself,  or  to 
the  substance  immediately  surrounding  it.    The  latter 

has  been  alleged  to  be  the  real  case.  "From  Mr. 
Bauer's  examination  (says  Sir  Everard  Home)  we  find 

that  the  human  urethra  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  an  in- 
ternal membrane,  and  an  external  muscular  covering. 
The  internal  membrane  is  exceedingly  thin,  and  no 
fibres  are  met  with  that  can  give  it  the  power  of  con- 
traction. When  it  is  put  on  the  stretch  in  a  transverse 
direction,  the  circumference  of  the  canal  is  no  ways  in- 
creased ;  but  when  stretched  longiludinally,  a  small  de- 
gree of  elongation  is  produced.  When  a  transverse 
section  of  the  urethra  is  made,  while  in  a  collapsed 
state,  the  internal  membrane  is  found  thrown  into  folds, 
pressed  together  by  the  surrounding  parts."  It  is  af- 
terward explained,  that  "  the  muscular  covering  by 
which  the  membrane  is  surrounded,  or  enclosed,  is 
made  up  of  fasciculi  of  very  short  fibres,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  interwoven  together  and  to  be  connected 
by  their  origins  and  insertions  with  one  another. 
They  all  have  a  longitudinal  direction.  There  is  a 
greater  thickness  of  this  muscular  structure  upon  the 
upper  than  the  under  surface  of  the  urethra,  which 
is  still  more  evident  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  i 
"xternal  orifice.    The  fasciculi  are  united  together 

y  an  elastic  substance  of  the  consistence  of  mucus. 
Immediately  beyond  the  muscular  portion  of  the 
urethra,  is  the  cellular  structure  of  the  corpus  spon- 
"iosum." 

Formerly,  11  it  was  believed,  that  either  the  lining  of 
the  urethra  was  composed  of  circular  fibres,  possessed 
of  a  power  of  contraction,  or  that  it  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  such  fibres  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  dis- 
ease commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  stricture  in 
the  urethra  was  produced  by  a  contraction  of  some  of 
these  circular  fibres  ;  and  that  permanent  stricture  was 
a  term  applied  to  these  parts;  when,  in  consequence  of 
'nfiauimation,  they  became  confined  to  that  particular 
ita'te.  We  now  find  that  the  lining  of  the  urethra  is 
never  met  with  in  a  contracted  state,  but  is  thrown  into 
folds  by  the  action  of  the  elastic  ligamentous  covering 
o£  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  the  swell  of  the  longi- 
tudinal muscular  fibres  within  it;  and  when  these  fibres 
have,  by  acting  through  their  whole  length,  reduced  the 
urethra  to  its  shortest  state,  the  pressure  upon  the  in- 
ternal membrane  is  so  great  that  there  is  not  room  for 
the  urine  to  pass,  till  these  fibres  are  relaxed  by  elop 
gating  the  whole  canal. 
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A  spasmodic  stricture  is  in  reality  a  contraction  of 
a  small  portion  of  ,  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres, 
■while  the  rest  are  relaxed  ;  and  as  this  may  take  place 
either  all  around, or  upon  any  one  side,  it  explains  what 
is  met  with  in  practice,  and  could  not  before.be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for;  the  mark,  or  impression  of  a 
stricture  sometimes  forming  a  circular  depression  upon 
the"bougie ;  at  other  times,  only  on  one  side, 
w  A  permanent  stricture  is  that  contraction  of  the  ca- 
nal which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  coagulable 
lymph  being  exuded  between  the  fasciculi  of  muscular 
fibres,  and  upon  the  internal  membrane,  in  different 
quantities,  according  to  circumstances ;  and,  in  the 
pame  proportion,  diminishing  the  passage  for  the  urine 
at  that  part,  or  completely  closing  it  up;"— (Sir  Eve- 
rard  Home  in  Phil.  Trans.  1820,  and  Pract.  Obs.  on 
Strictures,  vol.  3,  p.  26,  &c.  8oo.  Land.  1821.) 

For  a  particular  detail  of  the  arguments  and  remarks 
urged  against  the  doctrine  of  the  urethra  being  a  tube, 
capable  .of  having,  its  diameter  suddenly  lessened  at 
every  point  by  the  contraction  of  muscular  fibres,  I 
must  refer  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  C  Bell  and  Mr.  Shaw, 
whose  statements,  indeed,  have  been  noticed  in  my, in- 
troductory work.— (See  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  p.  595,  eo>5»)   *     ,  ,  *  *  < 

In  all  obstructions  of  the  urethra,  the  stream  of  water 
becomes  small  in  proportion  to  the  stoppage  ;  but  though 
this  symptom  is  probably  the  first,  it  is  not  always  ob- 
served by  the  patient. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  earliest  Symptom  of 
a  stricture  is  the  retention  of  a  few  drops  of  urine  in 
the  urethra,  after  the  patient  has  made  water,  which 
drop's  soon  escape,  and  slightly  wet  the  linen,  while 
another  small  quantity  of  urine  collected  between  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  stricture,  may  be  expelled 
by  pressure  on  the  lower  side  of  the  urethra.  This  in- 
ability of  completely  emptying  the  urethra,  however,  is 
observed  in  Hie  generality  of  persons  after  a  certain 
age,  and  even  in  youngish  individuals  who  have  led  ir- 
regular lives :  much  stress,  therefore,  cannot  be  laid 
upon  this  circumstance  alone.  The  next  thing  noticed, 
he  says,  is  an  irritable  stale  of  the  bladder,  evinced  by 
the  patient  not  being  able  to  sleep  so  long  as  usual,  with- 
out discharging  his  urine.  As  the  disease  increases, 
the  stream  of  urine  is  forked,  spiral,  or  scattered ;  and 
in  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  water  is  often  voided 
only  by  drpps,  especially  when  the  urethra  is  under  the 
influence  of  cold,  irritation,  or  the  effects  of  intempe- 
rance. When  the  stream  of  urine  is  thus  altered,  or 
broken,  Mr.  Hunter  recommends  the  passage  to  be  ex 
amined  with  a  bougie;  and,  and  if  one  of  a  common 
size  can  be  readily  introduced,  the  difficulty  of  voiding 
the  urine  is  likely  to  deperid  on  a  diseased  enlargement 
of  the  prostate  gland,  which  should  be  examined. 
(See  Prostate  Gland.) 

The  spasmodic  stricture  may  be  known  by  its  being 
only  of  temporary  duration.  This  kind  of  case,  and 
more  particularly  the  permanent  stricture,  are  gene- 
rally attended  with  a  gleet.  The  latter  complaint  is  of- 
ten suspected  to  be  the  only  one,  until  allefforts  to  pro- 
duce a  cure  are  found  to  be  fruitless. 

In  diseases  of  the  urethra,  and  also  of  the  prostate 
gland  and  bladder,  there  is  commonly  an  uneasiness 
about  the  perinieum,  anus,  and  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men.— (Hunter.) 

The  first  progress  of  the  contraction  is  generally  very 
slow  ;  but  when  once  it  has  so  far  increased,  that  the 
longitudinal  fibres  are  not  wholly-relaxed  by  the  force 
of  the  urine,  its  subsequent  advances  are  more  rapid, 
and  new  symptoms  are  perceived.  The  urine  is  voided 
more  frequently,  does  not  pass  without  a  considerable 
effort,  attended  with  pain  ;  and  a  straining  sensation 
continues  after  the  bladder  is  emptied.  If  the  parent 
accidentally  catch  cold,  drink  a  glass  of  spirituous 
liquor,  acid  beverage,  or  punch,  'commit  an  excess  in 
drinking  wine,  or  remove  quickly  from  a  warm  to  a 
cold  temperature,  the  urine  will,  perhaps,  pass  only  in 
drops  or  be  entirely  obstructed.  These  causes  induce, 
in  the'  longitudinal  fibres  at  the  contracted  part.a  spas- 
modic action  by  which  it  is  closed;  Cold,  externally 
applied  to  the  body,  has  so  great  an  effect  upon  a  spas- 
modic stricture,  that  a  patient,  who  can  niake  water 
without  the  smallest  difficulty  in  a  wann  room,  is  often 
quite  unable  to  void  a  drop,  on  making  the  attempt  m 
the  open  air  However,  on  returning  to  a  warm  room, 
and  sitting  down  a  little  while,  he  becomes  able  again 
to  expel  his  urine.    The'  symptoms  of  a  stricture  are 


,re  frequent  in  persons  who  lead  a  sedentary  Jife- 
than  in  others  whose  pursuits  are  active. 

Strictures  in  the  urethra  being  attended  with  adit 
charge  and  pain  in  making  water,  especia  ly  after  any 
excess,  are  frequently  regarded  and  treated  as  a  gonor- 
rhoea. These  two  symptoms  often  come  on  a  few 
hours  after  connexion  with  women ;  the  degree  of  in- 
flammation is  very  slight ;  the  discharge  is  the  first  symp 
tom  and  is  more  violent  at  the  commencement  than  at 
any  other  period.  The  inflammation  subsides  in  a  few- 
days,  leaving  only  the  discharge,  which  also  frequently 
disappears  in  five  or  six  days,  whether  ahy  means  be 
employed  or  not  for  its  removal.— (Home.) 

What  renders  a  stricture  particularly  apt  to  be  mis 
taken  for  a  gonorrhoea  is,  that  in  botli  diseases,  the  pain 
in  making  water  isVexperienced  about  an  inch  and  & 
half  from  the  orifice  of  the  glans  penis.' 

In  consequence  of  the  natural  sympathy  between  the 
urethra  and  testicles,  the  latter  organs  are  apt  to  swtll 
in  cases  of"  stricture ;  and-  as  there  is  also  a  discharge, 
the  disease  is  often  mistaken  for  a  common  hernia  hu- 
moralis  from  gonorrhoea,  and  a  treatment  on  very 
wrong  principles  is  instituted. 

.In  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  partof  the  arelhra, 
which  is  the  seat  of  stricture,  is  always  much  narrower 
than  the-rest  of  the  canal.  The  stricture  js  permanent, 
being  combined  with  a  thickening  of  structure,  where- 
by the  diameter  of  the  diseased  part  of  the  passage  is 
lessened.  However,  the  diameter  of  the  affected  .por- 
tion of  the  canal  even  now  varies,  according  asthe 
spasm  and  projection  of  the  longitudinal  fibres,  and'lhe 
spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  about  the  perintenm, 
and  the  effects  of  inflammation,  contribute  more  or  less 
to  a  temporary  increase  of  the  obstruction.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  Everard  Home,  the  case  is  now  both  a 

permanent  stricture  and  a  spasmodic  one  ,  perms  I 

because  the  diseased  part  of  the  urethrals  always  nar- 
rower than  the  rest  of  this  passage;  and  spasmodic,  in- 
asmuch as  the  stricture  may  be  rendered  still  more  con- 
tracted by  spasm  affecting  the  muscular  structure, 
adjoining  the  disease.  .  In  the  .contracted  state,  the 
passage  is  closed  up  ;  in  the  relaxed,  the  urine  can  pass 
through  it  in  a  small  stream. 

In  old  cases  of  stricture,  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
bladder  becomes  thickened  and  stronger  than  natural, 
in  consequence  of  more  force  being  necessary  to  pin 
pel  the  urine  through  the  obstructed  parti  The  blad- 
der; in  this  thickened  state,  does  not  admit  of  the  usual 
dilatation,  so  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  make  water 
very  frequently,  and  he  is  unable  to  pass  the  whole  . 
night  without  making  this  evacuation  once  or  twin-.- 
(Home.) 

A  nocturnal  emission  of  the  semen  is  another  very 
common  symptom  of  a  stricture;  and  some  patients 
seem  to  have  no  other  complaint  attendant  on  the  dis- 
ease df  the  urethra.  ,  ^ 
A  periodical  discharge  is  sometimes  brought  on  by 
cold,  or  other  occasional  causes.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion extends  to  the  bladder,  the  frequency  of  making 
water  is  considerably  increased,  and  the  urine  very 
turbid.  It  is  voided  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours 
once-or  even  twice  every  hour ;  and,  when  allowed  to 
stand,  it  deposites  a  substance  in  the  form  of  powder, 
consisting  of  coagulable  lymph.  This  is  the  slightest 
kind  of  attack. 

Sometimes  the  bladder  is  inflamed  in  a  greater  de- 
,gree,  and  secretes  pus,  which  is  discharged  with  the 
urine.  •  In  a  still  more  violent  attack,  the  discharge  is 
similar  to  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  particularly  adhe^ 
sive,  beiiiL',  according  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  the  vitiated 
secretion  of  the  prostate  gland.  When,  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder  becomes  Still  worse,  the  affection 
sometimes  extends  to  the  peritoneum,  and  the  patient 
3ies.  i  . ',  »/*..,  : 

As  strictures  of  long  standing  always  impede  fnt  pall- 
sage  of  the  urine,  the  bladder  acts  with  augmented 
force  to  overcome  the  resistance.  In  this  manner,  the 
stricture  is  'fcept  in  a  continual  state  of  irritation, 
and  the  obstruction  becomes  more  and  more  consi 
derable.  ■  • 

In  a  few  cases,  indeed,  the  diseased  part,  of  the  ureth- 
ra is  rendered  quite  impervious;  ^nd  the  patient's  ])>e 
is  preserved  -by  the  utetlip  ulcerating  at  some  point 
within  the  obstruction,  and  fistulous  openings  taking 
place  in  the  perina>um.— (See  Fistula;  in  Perinao.) 

As  Sir  A.- Cooper  has  correctly  observed,  piles, are 
sometimes  a  consequence  of  strictures ;  and  the  efforts 
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made  to  expel  the  urine,  are  occasionally  a  cause  of 
the  direct  or  internal  inguinal  hernia. 

Strictures  are  frequently  attended  with  constitutional 
symptoms,  one  of  which  is  a  complete  paroxysm  of 
fever.  The  cold  fit  is  very  severe ;  this  is  followed  by 
a  hot  fit,  and  then  a  profuse  perspiration.  During  the 
rigor  nausea  and  vom\tfng  generally  occur,  and  at  this 
period  the  patient  has  occasion  to  make  wates  fre- 
quently, seldom  experiencing  at  the  same  time  any 
strangury.  When  lie  fit  is  tolerably  complete,  the  pa- 
tient suffers  in  general  only  one ;  in  the  opposite  cir- 
cumstance two  ;  but  a  greater  number  rarely  happens. 
Such  febrile  paroxysrrrs  are  most  frequent  in  warm 
countries;  but  do  every  now  and  then  take  place  in 
this  climate,  particular  ly  in  consequence  of  exposure 
to  cold,  excesses,  and  the  introduction  both  of  common 
and  armed  bougies.  They  are  also  said,  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper, ^to  be  common"  in  that  stage  of  the  disease 
in  which' the  urine  is  blended- with  pus.- 
'  According  to  the  principles  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  the 
longitudinal  muscular  fibres  on  the  outside  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  urellrra  are  liable  to  a  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion, in  which  state  their  swell  lessens  the  diameter  of 
the  passage,  and  they  are  incapable  of  becoming  re- 
laxed again  until  the  spasm  is  removed.  This  spas- 
modic stricture  is  only  a  wrong  action  of  these  longi- 
tudinal fibres;  and,  if  the  parts  could  be  examined  rn 
their  relaxed  slate,  there  would  be  no  appearance  of 


When  the  contraction  is  not.  considerable,  it  appears, 
on  examination  alter  death,  to  be  merely  a  narrowing 
of  the  urethra;  but  a  permanent  stricture,  in  a  more 
advanced  stare,  usually  consists  of  a  ridge,  which 
tonus  a  projection  rn  the  passage. — {Home.)  The-  lat- 
ter form  of  the  disease  is  now  described  by  the  gene- 
rality of  modern  writers  as  the  effect  of  chronic  in- 
flammation.— (C.  Bell,  Boyer,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  i-c.) 

Mr.  Hunter  informs  us,  that  the  disease  generally 
occupies  no  great  length  of  the  passage  ;  at  least,  that 
this  was  the  case  in  most  of  the  instances  which  he 
examined.  In  these  cases,  the  contraction  was  not 
broader  than  if  it  had  been  produced  by  surrounding 
the  urethra  with  a  piece  of  packthread  ;  and  in  many 
it  had  a  good  deal  of  the  appearance  which  one  may 
fancy  such  a  cause  woiiJ.J  produce.  He  had  seen, 
however,  the  urethra  contracted  for  more  than  an  inch 
in  length,  owing  lo  its  coats  or  internal  membrane  be- 
ing irregularly  thickened,  and  forming  a  winding  ca- 
nal. I  lately  saw  a  man  in  the  King's  Bench  prison, 
whose,  urethra  was  completely  obliterated  front  the 
gfans  to  the  perineum,  where  a  fistula  was  situated, 
out  of  which  he  voided  his  urine.  Besides  these  forms 
of  stricture;  Sir  A.  Cooper  used  to  show  in  his  lectures 
a  kind  of  stricture  produced  by  the  extension  of  a 
membranous  band  across  the  passage. 

According  to  Mr.  Stafford,  the  contractions  which 
occupy  b  considerable  extent  of  the  passage  are  gene- 
rally extremely  irregular;  and  their  structure  resembles 
that  of  cartilage,  being  indurated  and  tough.  In  these 
cases,  which  are  usually  of  long  standing,  the  mein- 
Wane  likewise  partakes  of  the  change,  being  firmer 
and  thicker  than  natural.— (Ore  Strictures,  &c.  p.  II.) 

A  stricture  does  not  always  arise  from  an  equal 
contraction  of  the  urethra  all  round;  for  in  some  in- 
stances, the  contraction  is  only  on  one  side;  a  fact 
B  He  h  appears  to  me  to  be  better  accounted  for  by  the 
consideration  of  the  longitudinal  arrangement  of  the 
muscular  fibres  in  packets  on  the  outside  of  themem- 
Ol  the  urethra,  than  the  circular  kind  of  stricture 
only  occupying  as  small  an  extent  of  the  passage  as 
the  constriction.which  would  arise  from  the  application 
...of  a  piece  of  packthread  round  it.  The  contraction  of 
one  side  of  the  canal  only  throws,  the  massage  tothe 
opposite  side,  which  often  renders  the  introduction  of  a 
bougie-  difficult.  The  contracted  part  t»  wbiterthan 
the  rest  of  the  urethra,  and  is  harder  in  its  Consistence 
In" some  cases  there  are  several  strictures  Mr  Hunter- 
saw  half  a  dozen  in  one  urethra,  and  he  unserves  ihaC 
a  stricture  is  frequently  altende'd  with  small  tightnesses 
in  other  parts  of  the  passage.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  every  part,  of  the  urethra  is,  not  equally 
subject  to  strictures,  the  bulbous  portion  beib«  much 
the  most  subject  to  them.  A  stricture  is  sometimes 
situated  on  this  side  of  the  bulb,  but  very  seldom  be- 
yond it,  that  is,  nearer  the  bladder.  Mt.  Hunter  never 
•aw  a  stricture  in  that  part  of  the  urethra  which 
passes  through  the  prostate  gland ;  and  the  bulb,  be- 


sides being  the  most  frequent  seat  of  this  disease,  is 
also  subject  to  it  in  its  worst  forms. 

Sir  Everard  Home  measured  the  length  of  the  ure- 
thra in  different  subjects,  and  examined  the  diameters- 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  passage.  Strictures,  ac- 
cording to  this  gentleman,  occur  most  commonly  just 
behind  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  the  distance  from  tha 
external  orifice  being  6£  or  7  inches.  The  situation 
next  in  the  order  of  frequency  is  about  4£  inches  from 
the  orifice  of  the  glans.  The  disease  does  also  occuj 
at  3i  inches,  and  sometimes  almost  close  to  the  exter 
nal  orifice.  The  two  parts  of  the  urethra  most  lie 
quently  affected  with  strictures  are  naturally  the  nar- 
rowest. Sometimes  the  very  orifice  of  the  urethra  is 
contracted,  and  the  circumstance  often  leads  to  an  er- 
roneous supposition,  that  the  whole  canal  is  naturally 
formed  of  the* same  size.  In,  cases  of  strictures  thji; 
prepuce  also  is  observed  to  be  particularly  often  affected 
with  a  natural  phymosisi"  V 

In  almost  all  the  cases  which  Sir  E.  Home  met  with 
there  was  one  stricture  about  seven  inches  from  the 
external  orifice,  whether  there  were  any  others  or  not. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Hunter  and  Sir  E.  Home  do 
not  agree  respecting  the  most  frequent  place  of  stric- 
tures. Sir  A.  Cooper  also  partly  differs  from  both 
these  authorities ;  for,  though  he  coincides  with  Mr. 
Hunter;  in  setting  down  the  most  common  situation  to 
be  in  front  of  the  bulb,  just  where  this  part  joins  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  yet  he  varies  from  both  in  repre- 
senting strictures  in  the  membranous  and  prostatic 
portions  of  the  urethra  as  next  in  order  of  frequency. 
Here,  however;  He-  may  comprehend  .the  variations  in 
the  course  of  the  urethra,  and  the  obstruction  to  the- 
passage  of  the  urine  attending  diseasg  of  the  prostate 
gland ,  cases  generally  considered  as  a  separate  subject. 

Among  the  consequences  of  the  disease  which  are 
found  on  dissection  are,  first,  in  very  bad  cases,  a  great 
dilatation  of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture  ;  secondly, 
a  considerable  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder, 
as  already  mentioned;  thirdly,  enlargement  of  the 
ureters,  an  effect  of  their  being  distended  with  urine 
during  the  retentions  common  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease;  fourthly,  the  kidneys  are  often  dis- 
eased, their  glandular  structure  being  sometimes  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  the  rest  of  them  enormously  di- 
lated ;  a  mode  in  which  tire  case  may  prove  fatal. 
The  prostate  gland  is  frequently  enlarged;  abscesses 
are  occasionally  found  in  it,  with  fistula;  leading  from 
them  to  the  perinamm  or  parts  around,  and  its  natural 
ducts  are  often  considerably  dilated.— (See  Stafford  on 
Strictures,  Src.  p.  41,  ed.  £.)  4 

Tire  portion  of  the  urethra  between  the  stricture  and 
the  bladder  is  generally  more  or  less  inflamed;  and 
ulceration  of  it  much  disposed  to  take  place,  and  to 
lead  to  abscesses  and  fistula  in  the  perinaeum. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  strictures,  some  writers 
have  imputed  lire  disorder  to  the  effects  of  gonorrhoea, 
and  often  to  the  method  of  cure.  Mr.  Hunter  enter 
tained  strong  doubts,  however,  whether  strictures 
commonly  or  ever  proceeded  from  those  causes; 
though  he  acknowledges,  that  since  most  men  have 
had  gonorrhoea,  a  refutation  of  the  opinion  is  very 
difficult.  He  was  led  to  think,  that  strictures  did  not 
commonly  arise  from  such  causes?  by  reflecting  that 
they  are  common  to  most  passages  in  the  human  body. 
They  often  take  place  in  the  oesophagus :  the  intes- 
tines, particularly  the  rectum  j  the  anus;  the  prepuce, 
so  as. to  produce  phymosis  ;  and  in  the  lachrymal  duct, 
so  as  to  occasion  a  fistula  lachrymalis.  Strictures 
sometimes  take  place  When  there  have  been  no  pre- 
vious venereal  complaints.  Mr.  Hunter  saw  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind  in  a  young  man,  nineteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  had  the  complaint  for  eight  years,  and" 
which  therefore  began  when  he  was  only  eleven  years 
old.  He  was  of  a  weak  scrofulous  habit.  Mr.  Hunter 
had  also  seen  a  stricture  in  a  boy  only  four  years  old, 
and  a  fistula  in  perinso  in  consequence  of  it.  Stric- 
tures, he  says,  happen  as  frequently  in  persons  who 
have  had  gonorrhoea  in  a  slight  degree  as  in  others 
who  have  had  if.  in  a  severe  form. 
■  However,  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that  many  very 
judicious  and  experienced  men  still  regard  Mr.  Hunter's 
conclusions  en  this  question  as  erroneous,  and  Sir  A. 
Cooper  in  particular  differs  from  him  so  much  as  to 
say,  that  he  considers  gonorrhoea  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  to  be  the  cause  of  strictures.  At  the 
same  time,  he  admits  the  possibility  of  their  digia 
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from  other  causes,  and  iucnu.ni*  a  case  which  he  saw 
himself,  aud  which  arose  from  an  injury  received  by  a 
child  as  it  was  riding  on  horsebaek.  Delpecn  also  de- 
scribes strictures  as  a  very  frequent  consequence  of 
gonorrhoea ;  and  he  is  a  zealous  advocate  ftJr  cubebs 
and  copaiba  in  this  last  disorder,  because  his  observa- 
tions-lead h'ini  to  believe,  that,  by  shortening  its  dura- 
tion, they  materially  lessen  the  chance  of  strictures. — 
(Cheque  de  Chir.  p.  27J.) 

It-is  not  an  uncommon  belief,  that  strictures  arise 
from  the  use  of  astringent  injections  in  the  treatment' 
of  the  gonorrhoea.  Sir  Everard  Home  is  of  this  senti- 
ment, and  so  was  the  late  Mr.  Wilson. — (On  the  Male 
Qeiutal  and  Urinary  Organs,  p.  370.)  The  latter 
gentleman,  however,  mentions  some  circumstances 
calculated  to  raise  doubts  on  this' point,  especially  the 
fact,  that  while  injections  rarely  enler  far.  into  the 
urethra,  the  most  common  seat  of  a  stricture  is  where 
the  membranous  part  of  the  canal  joins  the  bulb.  Mr. 
Hunter  himself  deemed  the  opinion  founded  on  preju- 
dice, and  states  that  Jie,  had  seen  as  many  strictures 
after  gonorrhoea,  which  had  been  cured  without  injec- 
tions^ as  after  cases  which  had  been  treated  with  these 
latter  applications. 

He  rejected  also  the  old  doctrine,  that  strictures  are 
a  consequence' of  ulcers  in  the  urethra;  for,  ulcers 
hardly  ever  occur  in  this  passage,  except  when  there 
are  strictures;  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that 
in  gonorrhoea  there  are  no  sores  in  the  urethra.  Stric- 
tures are  sometimes  produced  by  external  violence, 
though  tlfe  passage  would  appear  to  be  capable  of 
frequently  bearing  considerable  wounds  and  other  in- 
juries without  this  consequence.  Thus,  strictures  are 
not  common  from  lithotomy,  and  in  a  modern  work 
we  read  the  case  of  a  serious  gun-shot  wound  of  the 
urethra,  where  no  stricture  ensued. — (See  Annuaire 
Mid.  Chir.  des  Htpitanx  de  Paris,  4to.  1819.) 

According  to  a  well-informed  modern  writer,  stric- 
tures are  mostly  preceded  by  a  state  of  the  passage, 
called  an  irritable  urethra,  which  has  great  share  in 
bringing  them  on.  The  morbid  sensibility  by  which  it 
1s  chiefly-  characterized  may  affect  the  whole  passage, 
or  only  part  of  it,  in  which  last  case  the  prostatic  portion 
is  almost  always  that  which  is  affected.  In  cases  of  ir- 
ritable urethra,  the  size  of  thestream  of  urine  varies 
remarkably  at  different  times,  the  variation  being,  it  is 
said,  much  greater  than  in  examples  of  stricture. — (See 
Macilw ain's  Treatise,  p.  9,  ^c.)  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  what  this  gentleman  has  so  well  desciibed 
as  the  irritable  urethra,  is  the  same  case  which  some 
other  writers  denominate  spasmodic  stricture. 

SPASMODIC  STRICTURES,  OR  IRRITABLE  URRTHRA. 

These  cases  should  be  treated  by  removing  the  cause, 
and,  if  they  depend  upon  disordered  digestion,  as  is 
sometimes  alleged,  whatever  gives  rise  to  this  slate 
must  be  avoided  or  removed.  If,  says  Mr.  Stafford, 
the  spasmodic  stricture  depend  upon  the  extreme  irri- 
tability of  the  urethra,  occasioned  by  a  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach,  and  produced  by  some  irritating 
cause j in  that  organ,  we  should  remove  the  offending 
matter,  or  neutralize  its  effects;  we  may  also  exhibit 
opium,  camphor,  and  other  antispasmodics,  or  employ 
fomentations.  If"the  urine  be  of  too  stimulating  a 
quality,  mucilaginous  drinks  and  alkalies  may  be  pre- 
scribed. The  diet  should  be  plain,  aitd  medicines  given 
to  promote  digestion  and  the  excretions.  Whenever 
the  evacuation  of  urine  is  attended  with  much  pain- 
spasm,  and  a  diminution  of  the  stream,  leeches  should' 
be  applied  to  the  perinaeum,  the  patient  put  into  the 
warm  bath,  and  aperients  given.  These'remedies  are 
to  be  repealed  at  least  twice  a  week  or  trftener,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  When  the  pain  and  irrita- 
tion in  the  urethra  have  subsided,  and  not  sooner,  a 
bougie  may  be  introduced  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
passage.  If  the  instrument  give  much  pain,  and  be 
quite  resisted  by  spasm,  it  is  ip  be  concluded,  that  the 
inflammation  of  the  urethra  is  not  subdued,  and  the 
antiphlogistic  soothing  means,  leeches,  low  diet,  foment- 
ations, opium,  hyosciamus1,  coniuin,  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  opiate  clysters,  and  purgative  medicines,  must 
be  continued.  Afterward,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
inflammaliorhRas  been  quite  subdued,  the  morbid  irri- 
tability of  the  urethra  may  he  removed  by  the  gentle 
and  occasional  employment  of  bougies  or  cathefers. — 
(See  Stafford  on  Strictures,  p.  42,  be.) 


TREATMENT  OF    STRICTURES  WITH  COMMON  BOO- 
GIES, ON  TBI  PRINCIPLE  OF  DILATATION. 

The  cure  of  strictures  may  be  accomplished  wittier 
by  a  dilatation  of  the  contracted  part,  or  a  destruction 
of  it  by  ulceration  or  escharotics.   To  these  methods 
are  to  be  added,  first,,  the  plan  of  forcing  a  passage 
through  the  stricture  with  a  conical  sound,  as  practised 
by  the  French"  surgeons  when1  llrey  cannot  otherwise 
get  through  the  stricture,  and  the  symptoms  are  ur- 
gent.— (See  Jt  .Cross,  Sketches  of  tAe  Medical  Schools  of 
Paris,  8vo.  f,ond.  1815,  p.  Ill ;  and  First  Linesoftht 
Practice  of  Surgery,  cd.  5.)    Secondly,  the  method  of 
catting  down,  to  obliterated  portions  of  the  urethra, 
and  attempting  to  cure  the  obstruction  by  the  removal 
of  the  diseased  parts,  tracing  the  continuation  ofUu 
passage,  and  trying  to  heal  the  wound  over  a  catheter. 
Both  these  practices  are  attended  with  such  dirlicultiei 
and  dangers,  as  should  make  a  pradent  surgeon  reluc- 
tant to  adopt  them,  except  under  the  most  urgent  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  every  milder  method  fails.  Third- 
ly, the  practice  of  perforating  strictures  with  a  sliaip 
instrument  introduced  from  the  orifice,  of  the  urethra 
The  dilatation  is  accomplished  by  means  of  bougies 
catheters,  and  dilat,OTs ;  but  M.r.  Honler  considered 
that  a  cure  effected  on  this  principle  was  seldom  or 
never  more  than  temporary.  The  removal  of  stric- 
tures by  ulceration  may  also  be  effected  with  bougies 
their  destruction  is  accomplished  With  cotutic  or 
armed  bougies. 

The  cure  by  dilatation  is  principally  mechanical 
when  effected  by  bougies,  the  dowers  of  which  are 
generally  those  of  a  wedge.  However,  Mr.  Hunter 
conceived  that  their  ultimate  effect  was  not  always  so 
simple  as  that  of  a  wedge  upon  inanimate  matin';  foi 
pressure  makes,  living  parts  either  adapt  -themselves  to 
their  new  position,  or  else  tecede  by  ulceration.  Bou- 
gies, of  course,  either  dilate  strictures,  or  make  them 
ulcerate.  *' 

'i'lie  disease  has  generally  made  considerable  pro- 
gress before  surgical  assistance  is  required;  and  the 
stricture  may  be  so  advanced,  that  a  small  bpugtt 
cannot  he  made  to  pass  without  a  great  deal  oflroii 
ble.  If  the  end  of  a  small  bougie,  let  it  be  ever  so 
small,  can  be  introduced  through  the  stricture,  tht 
cure  is  then  in  our  power.  However,  a  small  bougie 
frequently  cannot  pass  in  the  first  instance,  and  <  vn> 
not  after  repeated  trials. 

Often  when  the  stricture  is  very  considerable,  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  is  given  by  occasional  spasms, 
which  either  resist  the  introduction  ofa  bongie  altoge- 
ther, or  only  allow  a  very  small  one  to  pass.'  At  otftu 
periods,  however,  a  larger  one  may  be  introduced.  In 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Hunter  sometimes  made  the 
point  of  the  bougie  enter,  by  rubbing  the  outside  of  the 
perinamm  with  the  finger  of  one  hand,  while  he  pushed 
the  bougie  on  with  the  other.  He  also  frequently  suc- 
ceeded by  letting  the  bougie  remain  a  little  wbj)e  CtyN 
to  the  stricture,  and  then  pushing  it  on.  Sometimes 
the  spasm  may  be  taken  off  by  dipping  the  giant  peoll 
in  cold  water. 

Although,  in  cases  of  permanent  strictures,  the  bou- 
gie may  not  pass  at  first,  yet,  after  repeated  trials,  it 
will  every  now  and  then  find  its  way.  In  this  man- 
ner, future  attempts  become  more  certain  and  easy. 

However,  the  success  of  the  subsequent  trials  to 
introduce  a  bougie,  does  not  always  depend  on  the  in- 
strument having  been  once  or  twice  passed.  Some- 
times it  can  be  introduced  to-day,  but  not  to  morrow; 
and  in  this  state  the  case  may  contioue  for  weeks, 
notwithstanding  every  trial  which  can  be' made.  But, 
according  to  Mr.  flunterr  the  introduction  ofthe  bougie 
generally  becomes  gradually  less  difficult. 

According  to  Delpech,  when  the  stricture  is  not  very 
close,  and  permits  the  urine  to  flow  out  in  a  moderate 
jet.  a  fine  go  inelastic  bougie  steadily  pushed  on,  while 
the  urethra  is  rendered  tense  by  the  penis  being  drawn 
forwards,  will  pass  as  far  as  the  bladder  after  some 
little  difficulty,  at  the  contracted  point  ofthe  canal.  If 
there  exist  at  the  same  time  a  slight  swelling  of  the 
sides  of  the  passage,  the  instrument  may  not  have  con- 
sistence enough  to  overcome  the.  obstacle,  whigh  (nay 
be  in  other  respects  only  moderate.  In  this  circum- 
stance, Dplpech  recommend*  thffuseof  a  hollow  but 
fine  bougie,  containing  a  whalebone  stilet,  whereby 
the  necessary  suppleness  and  consistence  ofthe  instfn 
ment  will  be  united.  But,  he  observes,  the  swelling  of 
the  parietcs  of  the  canal  is  not  always  uniform; 
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lience,  deviations  in  the  course  ot  the  passage.  Also, 
he  says,  though  ulcerations  in  it  are  very  uncommon, 
yet  they  do  occur ;  and  their  cicatrices  are  sometimes" 
accompanied  with  deformity  -  hence,  unusual  peculiari- 
ties in  the  s  hape  of  the  canal  in  .the  situation  of  the 
stricture.  Possibly,  by  various  examinations  made 
With  a  bougie,  the  principal  difficulty  to  its  introduc- 
tion may  b£  found  to  lie  especially  on  one  particular 
tide  of  the  passage,  so  that  a  determinate  inclination 
of  the  end  of  the  bougie  would  elude  the  impediment. 
In  such  a  case.  Delpech  has  found  great  advantage  in 
the  use  of  fine  flexible  catheters,  pr  hollow  bougies,1 
containing  a  small  leaden  stijet;  the  end  of  an  instrur 
meni  of  this  kind  being  capable  of  receiving  and  retain-'' 
lit  bend  purposely  given  to  it,  and  by  means 
ni  which  the  obstacle  at  the  contracted  point  of  llie 
canal  is  avoided,  ami  the  catheter  or  bougie  passes 
into  the  bladder.  Qetpe.cn  then  adverts  to  other  exam- 
ples, in  which  the  stricture  iS.such  that  no  bougie  can 
penetrate  it.  If  the  stricture  and  attendant  swelling 
be  tnlen  of  small  extent,  he  first  employs  catgut  bougies 
of  greater  or  less  fineness,  softening  their  ends  by 
biting  them,  and  letting  the  saliva  penetrate  them,  so 
as  togiVe  them  the  form  of  a  small,  very  supple  pencil. 
When  the  catgut  (as  often  happens  in  such  a  case) 
passes  beyond  the  obstruction,  Delpech  fastens  it  to 
the  penis,  keeps  the  patient  perfectly  quiet,  and 
changes  the.  dilating  substance  every  two  hours,  in- 
oreasiflg  its  diameter  every  time.  Immediately  there 
is  room  enough  for  the  admission  of  a  small  bougie 
(which  should  be  before  the  end  of  the  day),  he  em- 
ploys the  latter,  and  relinquishes  the  catgut.  A  catgut 
bougie,  h'1  says,  ought  to  he  changed  thus  frequently, 
because  the  moisture  of  the  passage  makes  it  swell, 
and  untwists  it  in  an  irregular  manner,  so  that  knots 
are  liable  fo  be  formed  and  render  its  extraction  very 
difficult  and  painful,  attended  sometimes  with  an 
actual  lacciatiou.  The  catgut  may  even  break,  when 
it  has  been  left  in  the  passage  too  long  and  the  surgeon 
attempts  ia  withdraw  it.  What  remains  behind  may 
then  glide  into  Ihe  bladder,  and  become  the  nucleus  Of 
a  calculus. — I  Jjrlpech,  Ctmig'ue  tie  Ckir.  p.  273.) 

When  the  passage  is  very  small,  it  is  not  easy  to 
know  whether  the  bougie  has  entered  the  stricture  or 
not;  lor  bougies  as  slender  as  those  which  must  heat 
first  employed,  bendso  readily,  that  the  surgeon  is  apt 
to  fancy  that  they  are  passing  along  the  urethra,  while 
they  are  oidy  bending.  Mr.  Hunter  advises  the  surgeon 
fiVsl  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
the  stricture,  by  means  of  a  common-sized  bougie;  and 
then  to  take  a  smaller  one,  and  when  its  point  arrives 
at  the  stricture,  the  instrument  is  to  be  gently  pushed 
forwards,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  If  the  bougie  has 
passed  farther  into  the  penis,  the  surgeon  may  know 
bow  far  it  has, entered  the  stricture",' by  taking  the 
pressure  orl"  the  bougie ;  for  if  it  recoil,  he  may  be  sure 
that,  it  lias  not  passed  ;  at  least,  has  not  passed  far,  but 
only  bent.  On  the  contrary,  if  il  remain  fized  and  do 
not  recoil,  it  has  certainly  entered  the  stricture. 

However,  the  preceding  remarks  are  said  not  to  be 
so  applicable  when  a  very  fine  bougie  is  employed, 
which  may  become  bent  without  our  being  aware  of 
the  circumstance. 

for  very  close  strictures,  catgut  bougies,  or  the 
smallest  elastic  gum  catheters,  are  sometimes  the  most 
adecessful  instruments  to  begin  with;  the  latter  I  can 
recommend  frpm  repeated  experience. 

A  bougie  may  frequently  be  introduced  a  little  way, 
for  instance,  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and  then  it 
bends,  and  cannot  be  pushed  farther.  To,d4terrnirre 
whether  this  is  the  case,  Mr.  Hunter  says  it  is  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the  bpugje  and  examine. its  end.  If 
the  end  be  bllinted,  we. may  be  sure  that  the  bougie 
lias  not  entered  at  all :  but  if  it  b&flatterietkfor  an  eighth 
or.  tenth  of  an  inch,  be  groovedj  or  have  its  outer 
waxen  ooat  pushed  up  to  that  extent,  or  if  there  be  a 
circular  impression  made'  upon  the  bougie,  or  only  a 
dent  On  one  side  made  by  the  stricture,  we  may  be 
euro  that  the  instrnmept  has  passed  as  fat  as  these 
appearances  extend.  It  then  .becomes  necessary  to 
introduce  another  of  exactly  the  same.size,  and  inthe 
same  manner,  and  to  let  It  tetrtaiif  as  tongas.the' patient 
can  bear  it  or  convenience  will  allow.'  By  repetitions 
of  this  plaii  the  stricture  will  bfe  overcome 

When  wax  bougies  are  employed,,  Sir  A.  Cooper  in 
bis  lectures  recommends  the  surgeon  always  to  give 


them  the  natural  curvature  of  the  passage  before  their 
introduction.  He  also  approves  of  the  plan  of  warm- 
ing the  bougie  first  used,  so  that  it  may  be  soft  enough 
to  receive  the  impression  of  trie  stricture,  and  show  its 
form  and  situation.  After  the  first  bougie  is  with- 
drawn, he  directs  one  of  rather  larger  size  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  as  soon  as  this  is  taken  out,  another  of  still 
larger  size  to  be  introduced.  On  repeating  the  opera- 
tion, two  bougies  are  again  introduced;  the  first 
being  of  the  same  size  as  Ihat  last  used,  and  the  second 
of  an  increased  diameter,  lly  continuing  this  method,  ' 
he  assures  us  that  strictures  may  be  more  speedily 
cured  than  in  the  ordinary  mode.  He  does  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  let  the  bougie  remain  any  length 
of  time  in  the  urethra. 

Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  the  time  which  each  bou- 
gie ought  to  remain  in  the  passage.must  be  determined 
by  the  feelings  of  the  patient;  for,  if  possible,  no  pain 
should  ever  be  given.  If  the  patient  should  experience 
very  acute  pain  when  the  bougie  is  passing,  it  ought 
not  to  be  left  in  the  urethra  above  five,  or  at  most  ten 
minutes,  or  not  so  long  if  the  pain  be  exceedingly 
severe.  Each  time  of  application  should  afterward 
he  lengthened  so  gradually  as  to  be  imperceptible  to 
the  feelings  of  the  patient  and  the 'irritability  of  the 
parts.  Mr.  Hunter  affirms  that  he  has  known  many 
patients  who  could  not  hear  a  bougie  to  remain  in  the 
passage  ten,  or  even  five  minutes,  till  after  several  days, 
and  even  weeks,  but  who  in  time  were  able  to  wear 
the  instrument  for  hours,  and  this  at  last  without  any 
difficulty.  The  best  time  for  keeping  a  bougie  in  the 
urethra  is  when  the  patient  has  least  to  do ;  or  in  the 
morning  while  he  is  in  bed,  if  he  can  introduce  the  in- 
strument himself. 

The  bougie  should  be  increased  in  size  according  to 
the  facility  with  which  the  stricture  becomes  dilated, 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  patient  bears  the  dilata- 
tion. If  trie  parts  are  very  firm  or  irritable,  the  in- 
crease of  the  size  of  the  bougie  should  be  slow,  so  as 
to  allow  them  to  become  gradually  adapted  to  the  aug- 
mented size  of  the  instrument.  But  if  the  sensibility 
of  the  parts  will  allow,  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the 
bougie  may  be  somewhat  quicker,  but  never  more 
sudden  than  the  patient  can  easily  bear.  The  surgeon 
must  continue  to  increase  the  size  of  the  bougie  till  one 
of  large  size  can  freely  pass ;  nor  should  the  use  of  this 
be  discontinued  till  after  three  weeks  or  a  month,  in 
order  that  the  dilated  part  may  have  time  to  become 
habituated  to  its  new  position,  and  lose  its  disposition 
to  contract  again.  However,  Mr.  Hunter  believed  that 
the  permanency  of  a  cure,  effected  on  the  principle  of 
dilatation,  could  seldom  be  depended  upon.  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  with  Sir  A.  Cooper,  that  no  bougies 
should  ever  be  used  which  are  larger  than  those  now 
usually  numbered  14. 

With  respect  to  dilators,  as  they  are  called,  I  shall  here 
merely  observe  that  their  use  is  far  from  being  much 
approved  by  the  best  modern  surgeons,  and  their  em- 
ployment is  impossible,  except  when  the  stricture  will 
permit  the  entrance  of  a  bougie,  or  other  instrument 
of  small  size;  in  which  event  the  dilator  is  deemed 
unnecessary,  because  the  other  instrument  will  operate 
with  greater  facility  and  certainty. — (See  Macilwain 
on  Strictures.) 

At  the  present  day,  many  surgeons  prefer  bougies 
composed  of  metal,  flexible  enough  toallow  their  cur- 
vature to  be  adapted  tp-the  bend  of  the  urethra,  yet 
sufficiently  firm  to  retain  the  figure  given  them  while 
they  are  employed.  These  instruments  do  not  seem  to 
me  eligible  in  the  commencement  of  the  treatment, 
unless  made  with  a  conical  point.  Others  use  iron 
sounds,  which,  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  instrument  possessing  more  firmness  than  a  wax 
bougie,  and  having  a  point  more  unchangeably  turned 
upwards  than  that  of  the  latter  instrument,  may  have 
advantages.  Sir  A.  Cooper  commonly  uses  what  he 
calls  a  silver  bougie,  shaped  like  a  catheter,  but  conical 
towards  the  point,  and  gradually  increasing  in  breadth 
far  some  distance  from  it.  The  situation,  form,  and 
size  of  the-stricture  having  been  first  ascertained  with 
a  wax  bougie,  the  si.vei  one  is  introduced,  the  point  of 
which  is  passed  into  the  stricture,  and  dilates  it  more 
and  more  the  farther  it  enters.  When  this  instrument 
is  not  at  hand,  a  silver  catheter  may  be  used  instead  of 
it.  Respecting  the  shape  of  catheters  and  instruments 
inBeneral  foi  the  urethra,  an  absenation  has  been 
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made  by  Mr.  Stanley,  which  merits  great  attention ; 
viz.  that  according  to  the  natural  course  of  the  ure- 
thra, as  indicated  by  careful  dissection,  the  part  of 
them  corresponding  to  the  curve  of  the  urethra  under 
the  arch  of  the  pubes  should  form  a  considerable  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in 
diameter,  aiul  the  remainder  be  perfectly  straight.— 
(See  Macilwain  on  Strictures.)  For  all  ordinary 
cases,  I  consider  a  common  wax,  or  flexible  metallic 
bougie,  the  safest  and  best  instrument ;  one  with  which 
'the  surgeon  is  less  apt  to  exert  unwarrantable  force, 
so. as  to  occasion  a  dangerous  degree  of  irritation,  or, 
what  is  worse,  a  false  passage  ;  but,  in  obstinate  or  ' 
urgent  cases,  other  means  are  certainly  proper,  and, 
among  them,  the  conical  Silver  bougie  or  sound. 

CURE  OF  STRICTURES  BY  ULCERATION. 

This  is  also  accomplished  by  means  of  a  bougie,  or 
metallic  instrument,  and  the  plan  may  be  tried  both 
when  they  can  or  cannot  be  introduced  through  the 
stricture.  In  the  first  instance,  the  method  is  less  pro- 
per, because  the 'stricture  admits  of  being  dilated. 

In  order  to  cure  a  stricture  by  making  it  ulcerate,  the 
bougie  is  to  be  introduced  as  far  through  the  contracted 
part  as  possible,  and  the  size  of  the  instrument  is  lp  be 
augmented  as  fast  as  the  sensations  of  the  patient  can 
well  bear.  In  this  manner  ulceration  will  be  produced 
in  the  part  which  is  pressed  ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  remarks, 
that  the  cure  will  be  more  lasting,  because  more  of  the 
stricture  Is  destroyed  than  when  the  parts  ate  simply 
dilated.  Thii  eminent  surgeon  notices,  however,  that 
few  patients  will  submit  to  this  practice,  and  that  few, , 
indeed,  would  be  able  to  bear  it,  since  it  is  apt  to  bring 
on  violent  spasms  in  the  part,  attended  with  a  very 
troublesome  retention  of  urine. 

If  the  smallest  bougie  cannot  be  made  to  pass  a 
stricture,  by  using  some  degree  of  force,  dilatation  be- 
comes impracticable;  and  as  the  stricture  must  be  de- 
stroyed, something  else  must  be  tried.  In  many  cases, 
says  Mr.  Hunter,  it  may  be  proper  to  get  rid  of  the 
stricture  by  making  it  ulcerate.  '  Bougies,  intended  to 
excite  ulceration,  need  not  be  so  small  as  in  the  fore- 
going cases,  as  they  are  not  designed  to  be  passed 
through  the  stricture;  and  in  consequence  of  being  of 
middling  size,  they  may  be  more  surely  applied  to  the 
parts  causing  the  obstruction.  The  force  applied  to  a 
bougie,  in  this  case,  should  not  be  great ;  for  a  stricture 
is  the  hardest  part  of  the  urethra  ;  and  if  a  bougie  is 
forcibly  pushed  on,  its  end  may  slip  off"  the  stricture 
before  ulceration  has  commenced,  and  make  a  false 
passage  for  itself  in  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethral 

In  trying  to  cure  strictures  by  ulceration,  the  utmost 
attention  must  be  paid;  and  if  the  patient  does  not 
make  w^ter  better,  notwithstanding  the  bougie  passes 
farther,  the  surgeon  may  be  sure  thai  he  is  forcing  a 
false  passage. 

When  the  stricture  has  so  far  yielded  as  to  allow  a 
small  bougie  to  be  introduced,  the  treatment  is  then  to 
be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  dilatation. 

The  attempt  to  remove  strictures  by  exciting  ulcera- 
tion of  them  is  at  the  present, day  almost  abandoned, 
or  only  used  when  the  stricture  absolutely  will  not 
admit 'of  other  methods.  The  chief  reasons  against 
the  practice  afe,  the  risk  of  forming  a  false  passage, 
and,  its  extreme  tediousness. 

Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  whenever  a  bougie  of  a 
tolerable  size  passes  with  ease,  and  the  parts  and  the 
iiatient  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  the  surgeon 
>ieed  no  longer  attend  for  the  purpose  of  introdufing  it. 
The  patient'may  now  be  allowed  to  introduce  bougies 
himself :  and  when  he  can  do  this  wiih"£ase,  thb  busi- 
ness may  be  trusted  to  him„as  he  ean  make  use  of  the 
instruments  at  the  most  convenient  times,  so  that  they 
may  be  moje  frequently  and  longer  applied.  In  the 
mean  while;  tlie' -surgeon  should  only  pay  occasional 
visits.  Mr.  Hupler  adds,  that  this  practice  of  the  pa- 
tient, under  the  surgeon's  ^ye,  by  which  means  the 
former  learns  the  art  of  introducing  bougies,  is  the 
more  necessary,  since  strictures  are  diseases  which 
commonly  recur;  and,  therefore,  no  man  who  has  ever 
had  a  stricture,  and  is  cored  of  it,  should  rely  on  the 
cure  as  lasting;  but  should  always  be  "prepared  for  a 
return,  and  keep  some  bougies  in  his  possession.  He 
Bhould  not  go  a  journey,  even  ot  a  week,  without 
them ;  arid  the  number  should  be  according  to  the  time 
which  he  is  absent,  and  the  place  to  which  he  is  going ; 


for,  in  many  partB  of  the  world,  he  cannot  be  supplied 

with  them. 

To  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  a  bougie  slipping 
out,  or  the  mischief  of  its  gliding  into  the  urethra,  a 
soft  cotton  thread  must  be  tied  round  that  end  of  ihe 
bougie  which  is  out  of  the  urethra,  and  then  round  the 
root  of  the-  glans.   This  last  part  of  the  thread  should 
be  very  loose.   The  redundant  part  of  the  bougie  re- 
:  maining  out  of  the  urethra  surgeons  usually  clip  off. 
In  many  examples,  in  which  a  stricture  is  accom- 
panied with  excessive  irritability  in  the  urethra,  much 
pain,  and  a  tendency  to  frequent  retentions  of  urine 
when  a  common  bougie  is  employed,  it  becomes  ad- 
visable to  alter  the  plan  of  treatment,  and  use  either 
flexible  metallic  or  elastic  guin  cntheters:  buttoelaslic 
gum  bougies,  which  always  tend  to  a  straight  form, 
and  therefore  do  not.  adapt  themselves  to  the  natural 
course  of  the  urethra,  I  have  a  strong  objection  founded 
on  experience.    Desault  commonly  cured  all  strictures 
by  the  skilful  employment  of  flexible  gum  catheters, 
which  his  patients  were  directed  to  wear  a  certain 
length  of  lime  every  day.   Thesfe  last  instruments  pro* 
duce  Jess  pain  and  irritation  than  any  kind  of  bougie, 
more  especially  when  the  wires  are  Withdrawn!  and  t 
were  I  to  be  myself  afflicted  with  strictures,  I  should 
feel  strongly  disposed  to  attempt  'their  removal  by  the 
use  of  elastic  gum  catheters,  which  are  unquestionably 
the  mildest  and  least  painful  means  of.cure.  I  have 
seen  cases,  however,  in  which  the  flexible  metallic' 
bougie  seemed  to  cause  much  less  irritation  than 'any 
other  kind  of  bougie;  but,  in  general,  ihu.-e  made  of 
elastic  gum  give  the  leasi,  pain.   Metallic  instrument* 
possess  the  advantage  of  retaining  the  eXaet curvature 
of  the  passage  better  than  others;  and,  as  I  have  ob< 
served;  they  enable  the  surgeon  to  employ  more  force, 
and  this  with  more  precision  than  can  be  done  with  a 
wax  bougie.   In  ordinary  cases,  I  believe  the  best  plan 
is  to  begin  with  wax  bougies,  or  elastic  gum  catheters, 
which  may  be  employed  of  very  small  size,  and  are 
therefore  more  likely  to  pass  the  stricture.  Bui.  as 
soon  as  this  has  been  somewhat  dilated,  ami  n  will 
admit  an  instrument  of  increased  diameter,  the  surgcoo 
may  commence  the  use  of  metallic  bougies  or  sounds, 
which  are  to  be  gradually  augmented  in  size  in  prfl 
portion  as  the  stricture  yields. 

CURE  OF  STRICTURES  WITH  THE  ARGENTUM 
MTRATUM. 

Wiseman  mentions  the  plan  of  curing  strictures  or 
caruncles,  as  they  were  once  called,  by  means  of', 
caustic.  Fr.  Roncalli  also  described  a  method  of  ap 
plying  the  lapis  infernalis  to  strictures,  in  a  work  pub 
lished  early  in  the  last  century;  and  this  is  the  rjiore 
worthy  of  being  mentioned,  because  the  instrument 
used  by  him  for  the  purpose  is  very  much  life  what 
was  subsequently  proposed  by  Mr.  Hunter.— (Kterci- 
tatio  agens  novum  MetAodum  extirpccri&i  Carunculat 
ct  curandi  Fistulas  XJrtthrm;  Prixim,  J7S20.) 

About  the  year  1752,  Mr.  Hunter  attended  a  chimney- 
sweeper who  had  a  stricture.  Not  finding  that  any 
benefit  was  derived  from  the  use  of  corrfmon  bougies, 
for  a  space  of  six  months,  he  conceived,  that  the  slric 
ture  might  be  destroyed  with  escharotics,  and  tbe  first 
attempt  which  he  made  was  with  red  precipitate,  lie 
put  some  salve  on  the  end  of  a  bougie,  and , then  dipp'ed 
it  in  the,  powder.  The_bougie,  in  tjiis  state,'was  passed 
down  to  the  stricture  ;  but  it  brought  on  considerable 
inflammation  all  along  the  passage.  He  then  intro- 
duced a  silver  cannula  down  to  the  stricture,  and  again 
passed  the  bougie  with  precipitate  through  the  lube. 
As  the  patient,  however,  did  not  make  water  any 
better,  and  the  smallest  bougie  could  not  be  introduced' 
through  the  stricture,  it  was  suspected  that  the1  pre- 
cipitate had  not  Sufficient  power  to  destroy  the  obstruc- 
tion. Mr.  Hunter  was  induced,  therefore,  to  frfsten  i 
small  piece  of  the  hrgentuni-^itratufn  on  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  wire,  with  sealing-wax^  and  introduce  the 
caustic  through  the  cannula  to  the  stricture.  After 
having  made  the  application  three  times,  at'igntervals 
Of  two  days,  he  found  that  the  man  voided  his  urine 
much  more  freely,- and  pn  applying  the  caustic  a  fourth 
time,  the  cannula  went  through  the  stricture.  A 
bougie  Was  introduced  for  a  little  while  afterward, 
and  the  man  completely  recovered. 

Having  experienced  this  success,  Mr.'Hunter  tried  to 
invent  an  instrument  belief  suited  to  the  purpone  than- 
the  above  contrivance ;  and  one  was  devised,  although 
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he  acKnowlcdges  that  it  was  not  perfectly  adapted  to 
strictures  in  every  situation  in  the  urethra.  He  re- 
marks, that  the  caustic  should  be  prevented  from  hurt- 
ing the  unaffected  part  of  the  uret.hra,  by  introducing 
the  active  substance  through  a  cannula  dawn  to  the 
stricture  ■  and  thai  it  should  be  capable  of  protruding  a 
little  beyond  the  end  of  the  cannula,  by  which  means 
it  will  only  act  upon  the  stricture.  The  caustic  should 
be  fixed  in  a  %ma|l  portcrayon,  ajid  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  piece  of- silver  of  the  length  of  the  cannula, 
with  a  ring  at  one  end  and  a  button  at  the  oilier,  ol  the 
same  diameter  as  the  cannula.  The  button  forms  a 
kind  of  plug,  which  should  project  beyond  the  end  ot 
the  cannula  in  the  urethra,  so  as  to  make  a  rounder 
end'  or,  as  Mr. Hunter  says,  the  portcrayon  may  be 
formed  with  this  button  at  its  other  end.  'I  he*anuuia, 
with  the  button,  is  to  be  passed  into  the  urethra,  and 
when  it 'reaches  the  stricture,  the  silver  plug  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  portcrayon  with  the  caustic  intro- 
duced in  its  place  :  or  if  the  .plug  and  poi icrayon  are 
on  the  same  instrument,  then  it  is  only  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  plug  and  Introduce  the  portcrayon  with 
the  caustic.  The  plug,  besides  giving  a  smooth  rounded 
end  to  the  cannula,  answers  another  good  purpose,  by 
preventing'  the  tube  from  being  tilled  with  the  mucus 
of  the  urethra  When  the  instrument  is  passing  inwards, 
which  mucusswould  be  collected  in  the  end  of  the  can- 
nula, dissolve  the  caustic  too. soon,  and  hinder  its  ap- 
plication Jo<he  stricture.  '      '  .  * 

When  the  strieture  was  beyond  the  straight  part  of 
the  urethra,  Mr. Hunter  owned  that  it  was  difficult  to 
apply  caustic  to  the  disease  through  a  cannula. 

Abetter  mode  of  applying  lunar  caustic  to  strictures 
was  afterward  suggested  by  Hunter,  and  introduced 
into  practice  by  Sir  E.  Home.  This  gentleman  directs 
■US  to  Jake  a  bougie  of  the  size  that  can  be  readily 
passed  down  to  the  stricture,  and  to  insert  a  small  piece 


duced  so  much  mischief,  and  rendered  so  great  an  ex- 
tent of  the  canal  diseased,  that  the  use  of  the  caustic 
has  proved  unsuccessful,  is  certainly  true  ;  and  several 
of  these  cases  have  fallen  within  my  own  knowledge. 
But  when  it  is  stated  that  none,  even  of  these,  were 
made  worse  by  its  use ;  that  no  bad  consequences  at- 
tend it ;  and  that  no  other  mode,  at  present  known,  is 
equally  efficacious;  any  occasional  want  of  success 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  objection  to  this  mode  of 

practice.^  ^  apprehension  of  violent  effects  from 
the  caustic,  however  ill-founded,  cannot  be  removed, 
let  the  alternative  be  considered;  namely,  the  only 
operation  previously  in  use,  where  a  stricture  cannot 
be  dilated  by  the  bougie. 

In  those  cases,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
means  certainly  more  severe  and  violent,  laying  open, 
w  ith  a  knife  the  diseased  urethra,  and  passing  through 
the.divided  parts  a  flexible  gum  catheter  into  the  blad- 
der. This  I  have  done  myself,  and  have  frequently 
seen  perlbrmed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  it  always  suc- 
ceeded •  neither  bringing  on  so  much  inflammation  as 
was  expected,  nor  being  attended  with  any  symptoms 
of  irritation.  \*  ej,  1*  '  0  '.       ..'  . 

This  practice  has  by  other  surgeons  been  carried 
still  farther  ■  the  portion  of  diseased  urethra  has  been 
dissected  out  and  entirely  removed  ;  nor  has  so  severe 
an  operation  always  brought  on  untoward  symptoms  ; 
and  patients  have  recovered.  . 

It' the  membrane  of  the  urethra,  when  diseased,  is 
capable  of  suffering  so  much  injury  without  any  con- 
sequent symptoms  of  irritation,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  it  will  bear  with  impunity  to  be  touched  in  a 
very  partial  manner,  several  different  times,  w.ifh  lunar 
causticj"  •  <  <  -,  i  ',..„' ."  "-tv 
Sir  Everard  afterward  proceeds :  "  Having  met  with 
a  number  of  facts  from  which  a  general  principle  ap- 
pears to  be  established,  that  the  irritable  state  of  a 


EfhmVr™^  Pears  to  be  established,  mat  me  irr,  aoie  *n  a 

SraS  bat  grounded  where  j  t^XStS^  ^  =sed  ^yUie  use  o 


laterally  by  the  substance  of  the  bougie."  This  should^ 
be  done  some  little  time  before  it  is  required  to  be  used  ; 
for  the  materials  of  Which  the  bougie  is  composed  be- 
come warm  and  soft  by  being  handled  in  inserting  the 
cau-tic;  and,  therefore,  the  hold  which  the  bougie  has 
of  the  caustic  is  rendered  more  secure  after  the  wax 
lias  been  allowed  to  cool  and  harden.  The  bougie 
thus  prepared  is  to  be  oiled  and  made  ready  for  use; 
but  before  passing  it,  a  common  bougie  of  the  same 
size  is  to  be  introduced  down  to  the  stricture  in  order 
to  ch  ar  tin-  canal,  and  to  measure  the  exact  distance 
of  the  stricture  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  This 
distance  being  marked  upon  the  armed  bougie,  it  is.to 
be  passed  down  to  the  stricture  as  soon  as  the  other  is 
withdrawn.  The  caustic,  in  its  passage,  is  scarcely 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  any  part  of  the 
membrane,  because  the  point  of  the  bougie,  of  which 
the  argentum  nitratum  forms  the  central  part,  always 
moves  in  the  middle  line  of  the  canal ;  and,  indeed,  the 
quickness  with  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  stricture, 
prevents  any  injury  of  the  membrane  lining  the  pas- 
sage when  the  caustic  accidentally  touches  it. 

In  this  mode,  the  caustic  is  passed  down  with  little, 
or  no  irritation  to  the  lining  of  the  urethra;  it  is  ap- 
pliefl  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  to  the  stric- 
ture, and  can  be  retained  in  that  situation  sufficiently 
long  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  the  employment  of 
bougies  armed  with  the  lunar  caustic  are,  that  a  per- 
manent cure  is  effected,  which  common  bougies  can-' 
not  accomplish ;  that  the  pain  arising  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  argentum  nitratum  to  the  stricture  is  very 
inconsiderable;  and  that  neither  irritation  nor  inflam- 
mation is  (bund  to, ensue.  The  meaning  of  these  re- 
marks, however,  is  to  be  received  as  a  general  brie, 
liable  to  exceptions.  Indeed,  Sir  E.  Home  himself  ac- 
knowledges that  some  inconveniences  occasionally 
follow  the  use  of  armed  bougies.  He  remarks,  how- 
ever, that  "  whatever,  a  priori,  might  be  supposed-to 
be  the  effects  of  sq  violent  an  application  to  a  mem- 
brane so  sensible 'and  irritable  as  the  urethra,  and  I 
will  admit  that  it  is  very  natural  to  conceive  they 
would  be  very  Severe,  the  result  of  experience,  the 
only  thing  to  be  relied  on,  evinces  the  contrary.  The 
pain  i  ha i  is  brought  on  is  by  no  means  violent :  and 
neither  irritation  nor  inflammation  is  found  to  take 


place 


That  cases  do  occur  in  which  strictures  have  pro 


the  bougie,  but  lessened  and  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
application  of  lunar  caustic,  I  am  desirous  to  commu- 
nicate my  observations  upon  these  facts,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  use  of  the  caustic  in  many  cases  of  irritable 
stricture,  in  preference  to  the  bovgie. 

As  the  use  of  the  caustic  upon  this  principle  is,  I 
believe,  entirely  new,  and  is  contrary  to  every  notion 
that  has  been  formed  upon  the  subject,  it  will  require 
something  more  than  general  assertion  to  gain  even  the 
attention  of  many  of  my  readers,  still  more  their  be- 
lief :  I  shall  therefore  detail  the  circumstances  as  they 
occurred,  by  which  I  conceive  the  propriety  of  thife 
practice  to  be  established  ;  and  afterward  make  some 
observations  upon  the  principle  on  which  it  depends. 

My  connexion  in  practice  with  Mr.  Hunter  af- 
forded me  opportunities  of  attending  to  cases  of  stric- 
ture in  all  their  different  stages;  many  of  them 
brought  on  during  a  long  residence  in  India,  attended 
with"  great  irritability,  and  exceedingly  difficult  of 
cure.  i  .  , 

One  case  of  this  kind  admitted  the  passing  of  a 
small  bougie  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  very 
little  was  gained  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  use 
of  that  instrument,  either  in  dilating  the  canal  or  pal- 
liating the  symptoms  of  stricture:  this  made  me  look 
upon  the  bougie  as  less  efficacious  than  I  had  always 
been  taught  to  believe  it.  I  was  willing,  however,  to 
consider  this  as  an  uncommon  case,  depending  more 
on  the  peculiarities  of  the  patient's  constitution  than 
on  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  but  I  found,  on  a  parti- 
cular  inquiry,  that  several  other  gentlemen  from  India 
were  under  circumstances  nearly  similar;  the  bougie 
only  preventing  the  increase  of  the  stricture,  but  being 
unable  lo  dilate  it  bevond  a  certain  size;  and  when  it 
was  left  off,  the  stricture  in  less  than  two  months  re- 
turned to  its  former  state  of  contraction. 

In  August,  1794,  a  gentleman  consulted  me  for 
some  symptoms  which  had  been  considered  as  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  gonorrhoea  ;  but  as  they  did  not 
yield  to..the  common  treatment  in  the  usual  time,  he 
was  induced  to  take  my  advice  respecting  the  nature 
of  his  complaint.  In  the  necessary  inquiry  to  obtain  a 
perfect  history  of  the  case,  among  other  things  it  was 
stated,  that  nineteen  years  before,  there  was  a  stricture 
which  became  very  troublesome,  and  that  Mr.  Hunter, 
by  the  desire  of  the  patient,  had  applied  he  caustic,  by 
which  the  stricture  was  removed,  and  it  never  after- 
ward returned.  He  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
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persons  on  whom  the  caustic  had  been  used.  Prom 
this  account  I  was  naturally  led  to  believe  that  the 
stricture  had  gradually  .returned,  and  was  now  in- 
creased so  much  as  to  produce  the  present  symptoms  ; 
a  discharge  being  almost  always  a  symptom  of  stric- 
ture, when  it  is  much  contracted ;  tout,  upon  examin- 
ing the  canal,  a  bougie  of  full  size  passed  into  the  blad- 
der without  the  smallest  impediment.  1  therefore  took 
up  the  case  as  an  inflammation  in  the  urethra ;  and 
lafge  doses  o'f  the  balsam  of  "copaiba,  given  internally, 
effected  a  cure. 

The>  circumstance  of  a  stricture  having  been  re- 
moved nineteen  years  before  and  not  returning, -made 
a  strong  impression  on  my  mind  ;  and  made  me  desi- 
rous to  ascertain  whether  this  practice  could  be  em- 
ployed in  .cases  of  stricture  in  general,  and  the  cute 
produced  by  it  equally  permanent.  A  short  time  after- 
ward, I  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it  in  the  following 
case.      •  '        .  •  *  *  • 

A  captain  in  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
in  September,  1794,  applied  to  me  for  assistance.  His 
complaints  were  great  irritation  in  the  urethra  and 
Madder,  constant  desire  to  make  water,  and  an  ina- 
bility to  void  it,  except  in  very  small  quantities.  These 
symptoms  had  been  at  first  supposed  to  arise  from  go- 
norrhoea, afterward  rendered  more  severe  by  catching 
cold;  but,  not  yielding  to  the  usual  remedies  for  go- 
norrhoea, they  were  investigated  more  minutely,  and 
a  stricture  was  discovered  in  the  urethra.  The  mode 
of  treatment  was  now  changed,  and  the  bougie  em- 
ployed ;  •but  its  use  aggravated  all  the  symptoms,  and 
brought  on  so  great  a  degree  of  irritability  in  the  blad- 
der and  urethra,  that  there  was  an  ahum  lor  the  pa- 
tient's life,  which  was  the  reason  for  applying  for  my 
assistance. 

Besides  the  local  symptoms,  this  patient  had  those 
of  quick  pulse,  white  tongue,  hot  and  dry  skin,  lose 
of  appetite,  and  total  want  of  sleep,  with  frequent  at- 
tacks of  spasm  in  the  bladder  and  urelhra.  A  very 
small  flexible  gum  catheter  was  passed,  and  the  water 
drawn  off,  in  quantity  about  a  pint,  which  gave  him 
great  relief :  this  was  repeated  morning  and  evening, 
to  keep  (he  bladder  in  as  easy  a  state  as  possible;  but 
In  other  respects  he  continued  much  the  same. 

As  the  present  symptoms  were  brought  on  by  the 
use  of  the  bougie,  little  good  was  to  be  expected  from 
that  instrument;  and  where  the  urethra  had  been  so 
easily  irritated,  and  was  disposed  to  continue  in  that 
state,  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  use  of  the  bougie 
afterward  effecting  a  cure.  These  Circumstances  I 
<;<iphiim'd  W  tin-  patient;  and  mentioned,  in  proof  of 
my  opinion,  the  case  in  which  so  little  had  been  ef- 
fected in  three  years. 

I  then  proposed  to  him  a  trial  of  the  caustic,  with 
a  view  to  deaden  the  edge  of  the  stricture,  as  the  only 
probable  means  of  effecting  a  cure.  The  degree  of  ir- 
ritation was  already  great :  I  was,  however,  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  application  of  the  caustic  was  notlikelyto 
increase  it;  since,  by  destroying  the  irritable  part,  it 
might'  lessen,  and  even  remove,  the  spasmodic  affec- 
tum -/but  if,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  the  irritation 
continued,  we  still  should  he  able  to  draw  off  the 
water,  as  the  slough  formed  by  the  caustic  would  pre- 
vent the  edge  of  the  stricture  from  acting  and  obstruct- 
ing the  instrument. 

The  application  of  the  caustic  was,  upon  these 
grounds,  determined  on  ;  and  it  was  applied  inthefol- 
Fowing-nrariner.  _t  ',  •, '  .     ■      >  ■•■ 

I  -passed  a  common  bougie,  nearly  the  size  of  tfie 
canal,  -down  to  the  sjricture,  to  ascertain  its  exact  situ- 
ation, and  to  make  the  canal  of  the  urethra  as  open  as 
possible.  The  distance  was  then  marked  upon  a  bou- 
sie  armed  with  caustic,  of  the  era  me  size,  which  was 
conveyed  down  as  quickly  as  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion would  admit.  It  was  retained  upon  the  stricture 
with  a  slight  degree  of  pressure :  at  first  there  was  no 
pain  from  the  caustic,  but  a  soreness  from  pressure;  in 
less  than  a  mUiute  a  change  was  felt  in'the  sensatioh 
of  the  part ;  it  was  at  first  a  heat,  succeeded  by  the 
burning  pain  peculiar'to  caustic:  as  soon  as  this  was 
distinctly  felt,  the  bongie  and  caustic  were  withdrawn, 
having  temaiiicd  in  4lie  urethra  about  a  minute  alto- 
gether. The  soreness,  he  said,  was  entirely  Joc"al,  by 
no  means  severe,  was  unaccompanied  by  irritation 
alons  the  canal,  and  he  thoueht  the  uneasiness  in  the 
bladder  diminished  by  it.  He  described,  the  pain  as 
resembling  very  exactlyuhe  first  symptoms  of  gonor- 


rhoea.  This  sensntion  lasted  half  an  hour  after  wiih- 

di  awing  the  bougie. 

The  caustic  was  applied  about  one  o'clock  in  th . 
forenqon,  and  he  passed  the  day  more  free  from  Irri. 
tat  ion  than  he  had  been  since  the  beginning  of  tin  ,,1 
tack,  which  had  lusted  six  days.  In  the  evening,  th,. 
water  was  drawn  off  with  more  ease  than  the  nislit 
before.  He  passed  a  tolerable  night,  and  the  next  day 
continued  free  from  irritation.  On  the  third  dai  the 
caustic  was  again  applied  in  the  forenoon  :  ihe  i  ai'nf  ,| 
sensation  was  less  than  on  the  former  application 
lasted  a  shorter  time,  and  in  an  hour  after  the  armed 
bougie  was  withdrawn,  he  made  water  freely  for  ||„. 
first  time  since  the  commencement  of  his  indisposition 
He  said  the  irritation  in  the  bladder  was  removed  and 
he  felt  very  well;  his  appetite  Teliirned,  he  slept'ven 
welt,  and  continued  to  void  his  urine  with  ease. 

In  this  state,  nothing  was  done  till  the  tin 
leaving  always  a  day  between  the  applications  of  the 
caustic.        .  '         ,  . 

On  this  day  a  common-sized  bougie  went  readily 
into  the  bladder;  it  was  immediately  withdrawn  and 
the  cure  was  considered  as  complete;  no  boupie'  waa 
afterward  passed,  lest  it  might  bring  back  an  irritation 
upon  the  passage.  I  met  this  gentleman  twelve 
months  afterward,,  arrd  he  assured  me  he  had  con- 
tinued perfectly  well :  and  I  have  since  learned  that 
in  three  years,  there  has  been  no  return. 

From  the  result  of  this  case,  I  was  encouraged  to 
hope  that  the  caustic  might  be  appliedto  strictures  in 
the  urethra  with  more  confidence  than  I  had  hitherto 
believed,  since  it  evidently  did  not  bring  on  or  increase 
the  general  irritation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to 
allay  it." 

The  foregoing  case,  together  with  another,  which  Sir 
E.  Home  has  related,  convinced  this  gentleman  that  he 
had  discovered  an  effectual  m6de  of  treating  such 
strictures  as  do  not  admit  of  being  relieved  by thecom- 
mon  bougie.  Hence,  he  adopted  the  use  ef  armed  bou- 
gies as  a  general  practice;  but  he  has  pot  concealed 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  method  does  not 
prove  successful.  Sir  Everard  inform*'  us,  .that* "in 
some  constitutions,  where  the  patients  have  resided, 
long  in  warm  climates,  every  time  .the  caustic  is  ap- 
plied to  a  stricture,  a  regular  paroxysm  of  fever,*called 
by  the  patient  an  ague,  takes  place;  and  this  h«J  bean 
So  violent  as  to  render  it  impossibleto  pursue  this  mode 
of  practice.  Of  this  I  have  met  with  two  instances. 
I  consider  this  disposition  tO  fever  as  the  effect  of  cli 
mate,  and  not  of  any  natural  peculiarity  of  constitu- 
tion ;  for  the  Urother  of  one  of  these  patients  laboured 
under  the  same  disease,  but  as*  he  had  nof  been  in 
warmclimaies  it  was  removed  by  the  caustic^without 
his  experiencing  such  attacks." 

In  gouty  constitutions,- attacks  df  the  gout  have  "in 
two  instances  brought  on  spasmodic  constrictions,' 
after  the  stricture  had  been  removed  by  caustic.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  called  a  failure  of  the  caustic.  It 
only  shows  that  gout  can  effect  strictures  and  repro- 
duce them. 

In  some  patients  the  strictures  are  so  obdurate, 
that  the. use  of  the  caustic  is  necessary  to  be  continued 
for  a  longer  time  than  the  parts  can  bear  its  application, 
or  even  that  of  the  bougie  passing  along  the  urethra; 
irritatioatlierefore  comes  on  and  stops  the  progress  of 
the  cure,"  and  tvhen  the  same  means  are  resorted  tb 
again,  the  same  thing  takes  place.  The  cases  of  failure 
of  this  kind  that  I  have  met  with,  some  of  which  may 
yet  ultimately  be  cured  if  the  -patients  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  that  purpose,  amount  in  all  to  six. 

In  some  patients,  the  stricture  is  readily  removed 
by  the  caustic,  hut  in  a  few  weeks  contracts  again. 
The  stricture'being  wholly  spasmodic,  the. caustic*,  by 
taking  off  the  spasm,  is  allowed  to  pass  througli,  and 
cannot  completely  destroy  the  stricture.  Of  this  kind 
I  have  met  with  one  instance,  which  I  must  consider  as 
a  failure,  as  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  get  the 
better  ofit. 

In-  those  cases,  where  the  caustic  gradually  re- 
moves the  stricture,  and  brings  the  urethra  to  a  size 
that  allovvs  the  patient  to  make  water  perfectly  well, 
if  there  is  any  return,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
failure  of  the  caustic,  but  to  the  want  of  proper  ma- 
nagement, either  from  the  caustic  being  too  small  or  id 
use  left  off  too  soon  ;  but  all  such  cases  are,  I  believe, 
within  the  power  of  being  cured  by  the  caustic,  if  it* 
use  iB  recurred1  ;o  when  that-'is  found 'necessary."'- 
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The  power  of  caustic,  however,  to  effect  a  more 
lasting  cure  than  other  methods,  begins  now  to  be  very 
generally  disbelieved.  I  have  known  myself  several 
patients  whose  disease  returned  after  they  had  been 
apparently  cured  with  armed  bougjes.  Indeed,  the 
necessity  of  occasidnally'pa68'"?  a  ,c3mmoji  'bougie  iS' 
as  great  after  this  treatment  as  alter  others  ;  an  impor- 
tant fact,  which-  Baron  Boyer,  insists  upon,  on  account 
of  the  many  relapses  with  which  he  is  acquainted.— 
(Mat.  Chir.  U  9,  p.  227.)  Delpech  also  assures  us,  that 
lie  has  hqd  abundant  oppoftunity  of  learning  the  mcu- 
rable  nature  of  strictures-;  they  only  admit,  he  says,  of 
temporary  relief,  and  have  an  .invincible  tendency 
gradually  to  return.  He  declares  that  this  is  constantly 
the  case,  whatever  treatment  may  have  been  adopted. 
It  would  be  abusing  the  credulity  of  patients  and  me- 
dical men,  and  insulting  truth  to  pretend  the  contrary. 
— (See  Chirutgie  Clinique,  (.  1,  p.  273.)  ,  '  . 

For  the  generality  of  strictures  in  the  urelhrn,  which 
do  not  occupy  mine  extent  of  the  canal  than  if  caused 
by  a  piece  ol  packthread  bejng  tied  round  it,  bougies 
armed  with  lunar  caustic  answer  very  well;  and  so  I 
believe  do  common  bougies,  to  which  the  preference, 
as  1  believe,  ought  to  be  given.  For  cases,  also,  in 
which  the  urethra  is  diminished  in  diameter,  for  am 
inch  or  more,  common  bougies  must  be  most  advanta- 
geous; that  is  to  say,  when  they  can  be  introduced 
through  the  stricture,  so  as  to  cure  it  on  the  principle 
of  dilatation,  ■  •  * ,  * 

Whether  in  certain  cases,  where  no  progress  can  be 
made  with  common  bougies,  it  is  better  to  try  caustic, 
or  attempt  to. force  the  obstruction  with  a  sound,  is  a 
question  on  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion.  "The  practice  of  pressing  firm  bougies,  or 
metallic  instruments,  so  as  to  force  the  stricture,  or  to  • 
produce  an  ulceration  of  U  (says  a  modern  writer),  so 
Im  quentlv  has  been  found  to  form  false  passages,  As- 
tute, and  gangrene,  that  I  need  here  make  no  farther 
observatipn  on  the  practice  or  its  consequences.  All 
the  advantages  that  can  be  gained  by  pressure,  tearing 
through  the  "strict  lire,  or  producing  ulceration  of.  it, 
may  be  obiaincd  by  a  careful  and  judicious  use  of  the 
caustic,  which  will  be  found  on  the  whole  a  safer  ap- 
plication, and  will  be  attended  with  less  inflammation 
and  pain." — (  Wifs«n  on  the  Male  Urinary  and  Geni- 
tal Organs,  p-  383.)  This  gentleman  is  not,  however, 
an  advoeate  for  the  caustic  in  every  case.  "  I  consider 
•t,"  says  he,  "the  safest  practice  in  cases  which  will 
not  yield  to  the  introduction  of  bougies,  and  which 
require  a  portion  of  the  stricture  to  be  destroyed  ;  but 
the  symptoms  which  sometimes  attend  its  use,  and  the 
injury  winch  may  be  done  by  its  improper  application, 
should  confine  it  to  those  cases.'' — (P.  385.) 

'Str  A.  Coopei',in  his' lectures]  states  his  opinion,  that 
caustic  bougies  ought  never  to  be  employed,  except 
where  the  stricture  is  accompanied  with  fistula  in 
liciintco,  and  the  fistula  is  behind  the  stricture;  in 
whicli  case  there  can  be  no  risk  of  a  retention  of  mine 
being  produced  by  the  caustic.  In  France,  caustic 
boujjiea  haye  never  had  many  advocates;  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  however,  their  employment  is 
i  ijjtloii]  d  by  Delpech.  He  says  that  the  swelling  of 
the  parietes"  of  the  urethra,  in  the  situation  of  the 
stricture,  may  biing  them  into  so  close  contact,  that  no 
bougies  nor  catgut  will  pass,  and  the  difficulty  may  be 
.  still  farther  increased  by  some  slight  deformity  of  the 
same  point  of  the  passage.  Such,  he  remarks,  are  the 
cases'  in  which  he  litis  found  boogies  armed  with 
nitrate  of  silver  of  great  service.  His  plan,  however, 
is  only  to  remove'with  caustic  the  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  a  small  bougie ;  and  as  soon  as  this  can  be 
introduced,  he  discontinues  the  caustic,  and  practises 
simple  dilatation. — (Chir.  Clinique,  i.  1,  p.  275.) 
»  *Tlie  following'  are  some  of  the  general  direction's 
given  by  Sir  E.  Home,  how  to  apply  lunar  caustic  to 
strictures.  ■  •'•»*.•' 

"  The  distanc*  of  .the  stricture  from  the  externaT  ori- 
fice is  to  be  measured,  and  the  canal  cleared  by  passing 
a  common  bougie  fully  as  large  as  tha(  which  is 
armed.  The  armed  hoiigie,  with  the  distance  marked 
upon  it,  then  to  be  introduced' and  applied  to  the 
stricture  :  when  it  is  brought  jn  contact  with  the  obv 
itructioii,  it  is  tovbe  steadily  retained  there,  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  pressure. at  first,  and/less  as  it  is 
longer  xonlinued,'  since  the  bougie  becomes  soft  .by 
remaining  in  the  urethra,  and  readily  bends  if  the 
pressure  is  too  great. .  The  tin*  it  is  to  remain  depends 
a  great  deal  upas  u<e  sensations  of  tile  patient,  and  the 


length  of  time  the  parts  have  been  diseased  ;  but  on 
the  first  trial  it  should  be  less  than  a  minute,  ss  it  then 
commonly  gives  greater'pain  than  on  any  subsequent 
application.  The  jiain  produced  by  the  caustic  is  not 
felt  so  immediately  as  it  would  be  natural  to  expect; 
the  drst  sensation  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the  bou- 
gie on  the  stricture ;  a  little  afterward,  there  is  the 
feeling  Wheat  in  the  parts;  and  lastly,  that  of  pain. 
.  As  soon  as  the  caustic  begins  to  act,  the  surgeon 
who  makes  the  application  is  made  sensible  of  it  by 
the  smaller  arteries  of  the  parts  beating  with  unusual' 
violence,  which  is  very  distinctly  felt  by, the  finger  and 
thumb  that  grasp  the  penis. 

The  pain  that  is  brought  on  by  the  caustic  lasts  for 
some  time  alter  it  is  withdrawn  ;  but  this  period  differs 
in  almost  every  patient,  being  sometimes  extended  to 
half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  only  a  few  minutes. 

The  kind  of  pain  is  heat  and  soreness,  which  is  not 
severe,  not  bsin,,  accompanied  with  the  peculiar  irrita- 
tion upon  so  many  occasions  experienced  by  patients 
who  have  strictures  ;  an  irritation  that  cannot  be 
described,  which  is  most  insupportable,  and  is  loo  often 
.brought  on  by  dilating  strictures  with  the  bougie."  In 
the  vol.  from  which  the  above  directions  are  taken,  Sir 
E.  Home  recommends  the  patient  to  make  water  aa 
soon 'as  the  armed  bougie  is  withdrawn  ;  but  in  a  sub 
sequentvol.  he  explains  his  change  of  opinion  upon  this 
point :  "  I  not  only  have  no  wish  that  the  patient 
should  make  water  immediately  after  the  application 
but  would  rather  that  it  be  retained  some  time." — ( On 
.Strictures,  vol.  3fp.  51,  Svo.  hand.  1821.) 

."It  happens  not  unfrequently,"  he  says,  "that  at 
the  first  time  of  making  water,  some  blood  passes 
along  with  it.  This  is  rather  favourable  •  as,  when 
the  parts  bleed,  the  stricture  usually  proves  to  be  so  far 
destroyed,  that  at  the  next  trial  the  bougie  passes 
through  it.  Every  other  day  appears  in  general  to  be 
as  often  as  it  is  prudent  to  apply  the  caustic.  I  have, 
however,  done  it  every  day  in  very  obstinate  cases 
Where  the  parts  are  less  sensible,  without  any  detri- 
ment." •       \  1  ■  ' 

In  his  third  volume,  he  states  that  lie  now  rarely 
passes  the  bougie  oftener  than  every  third  day,  and 
never  when  the  pain  from  the  last  application  has 
•not  entirely  gone  off.  He  also  never  continues  any 
one  application  beyond  the  time  when  the  pain  begins 
in  extend  farther  than  the  spot  to  which  the  armed 
bougie  is  applied. — ( Vol.  3,  p.  51.) 

The  bpugie  which  is  passed  down  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  caustic  and  measure  I  lie  distance  of  the 
armed  bougie,  must  be  made  of  soft  materials,  that  it 
may  readily  receive  an  impression  from  the  part  against 
which  it  is  pressed;  and  its  colour  should  be  light,  so 
4s  to  admit  of  those  impressions  being  more  distinctly 
seen.  With  the  assistance  of  such  bougies,  the  sur- 
geon can  discover  the  size  and  shape  of  the -orifice  of 
the  stricture,  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  progress  W 
Che  caustic  upon  it,  see  whether  it  is  on  one  side  of  the 
canal  or  equally  all  round,  and  apply  the  caustic 
accordingly. 

"  When  the  soft  bougie  passes  through  the  stricture, 
by  leaving  it  in  the  Canal  a  few  minutes,  it  can  be 
known  whether  the  stricture  is  completely  destroyed 
or  only  relaxed ;  iuthe  last  case,  there  is  an  impression 
-on  tlje  side  of  the  bougie." — (Home  on  Strictures,, 
motel:)        '        .  .  * 

I  think  the-  advice  given  by  Delpech,  npt  to-let. the 
end  of  the  caustic  be  covered  with  any  greasy  sub- 
stance, is  good ;  for  certainly  its  action  would  thus  be 
lessened,  or  even  defeated.  At  first  he  applies  the 
caustic  half  a  minute,  and  afterward  a  minute,  if  the 
patient's  feelings  will  permit.  The  application  is 
lepeated  every  two  or  three  days,  and  before  each 
lime  the  passage  is  examined  with  a  small  bougie, 
which,  if  it  can  be  insinuated  through  the  stricture,  is 
used  instead  of  that  armed  with  lunar  caustic— (Chir. 
Clinique,p:Jm.)  Delpech  regards  caustic  as  an  ap- 
plication liable  to  be  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences andrtnfit  for  practice,  in  cases  where  either 
several  points  of  the  canal  would  need  its  repeated  use, 
or  Where  the  stricture  is  accompanied  with  an  exten- 
sive firm  thickening  of  parts,  including  the  paneles  of 
the  canal  and  all  the  perin»um.  In  the  first  case,  on 
discovering  a  second  stricture,  he  has  recourse  without 
delay  to  the  plan  of  forcing  the  obstruction  with  a 
conical  sound  if  a  catgut  bougie  cannot  be  passed 
Many  bf  Sir  tl.  Home's  cases,  however,  were  of  this 
description,  and  yet  successfully  treated  with  caustic. 
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From  time  to  time  proposals  have  been  made  to  per- 
forate very  bad,  extensive,  and  unyielding  strictures 
with  a  pointed  or  cutting  instrument,  applied  through 
a  tube."  In  cases  of  permanent  stricture,  where  the 
part  is  irregularly  thickened,  and  so  indurated  as  to 
resemble  cartilage,  and  the  canal  so  contracted  that  it 
is  either  quite  impermeable,  or  will  only  admit  a  bou- 
gie of  the  smallest  size,  Mr.  Stafford  disapproves  of 
attempting  the  cure  either  by  exciting  ulceration,  or  by 
forcing  a  passage  through  Ihe  stricture  with  a  conical 
sound,  or  by  the  use  of  caustic,  or  by  cutting  down  to 
the,  obstruction  through  the  perinamm.  Of  course, 
when  a  small  bougie  can  be  introduced  through  the 
stricture,  several  of  these  plans  must  be  quite  unne- 
cessary; because  the  best  treatment  can  be  successfully 
continued  on  the  principle  of  dilatation,  unless  it  be 
argued  that  the  cartilaginous  induration  of  the  stricture 
will  defeat  the  method  ;  a  point  on  which  much  doubt 
may  be  entertained.  Instead  of  these  plans,  and  espe- 
cially in  preference  to  the  employment  of  armed  bou 
gies,  Mr.  Stafford  recommends  the  use  of  what  be  call; 
the  lanceted  stilet,  with  which  he  divides  the  stric- 
ture'. For  this  purpose,  he  has  invented  two  instru 
merits;  one  for  the  division  of  permanent  strictuies 
which  yet  admit  of  a  small  bougie  or  wire  being 
passed  through  them,  the  other  tot  the  division  of 
those  strictures  which  are  impervious.  The  instru- 
ment for  the  latter  cases  he  calls  the  double  lauceted 
stilet;  it  consists  of  a  round  silver  graduated  sheath, 
open  at  both  ends,  of  the  size-of  catheter  No.  10,  but 
with  rather  a  less  curve,  and  furnished  with  a  stilet 
which  is  also  hollow,  and  open  at  bhth  eucls.  At  one 
end  of  the  stilet  are  two  oblong  lancets ;  and  at  the 
'  other  a  handle  resemblins.a  button.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  complete,  the  stilet  fits  into  the  sheath;  so 
that,  by  pushing  the  handle,  the  lancets  will  project 
from  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  by  drawing  it  back 
they  will  recede  again.  The  instrument  is  passed  over 
a  wire  down  to  the  stricture,  and  the  lancets  are  thrust 
forwards  on  each  side  of  it,  by  which  means  the  con- 
traction is  made  as  large  as  the  natural  size  of  the 
urethra.  The  armed  stilet,  for  the  division  of  imper- 
vious  strictures,  resembles  that  which  has  first  beei 
described,  excepting  flint  the  stilet  is  solid  and  fur 
nished  with  only  one  Jancet.  The  exact  distance  of 
the  stricture  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  having 
been  first  ascertained,  the  smallest  catheter  capable  of 
containing  a  wire  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  bladder 
The  wire,  which,  is  double  the  length  of  the  catheter, 
and  blunted  atone  end  so  that  it  may  not  injure  the 
bladder,  is  then  pushed  forwards,  and  the  catheter  gra- 
dually withdrawn.  The  armed  catheter  is  then  passed 
over  the  wire  until  its  point  rests  against  the  stricture, 
when  the  handle  of"  the  stilet  is  to  be  gently  and  gra- 
dually pressed.  As  soon  as  any  impression  is  made, 
the 'lancets  should  be  allowed  to  retire  into  their 
sheaths,  and  the  blunt  point  of  the  instrument  be  urged 
forwards.  If  it  should  not  pass  on,  the  lai.-cets  may  be 
made  to  project  again.  After  the  stricture  has  been 
divided,  the  armed  catheter  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
one  of  elastic  gum  introduced.  Mr.  Stafford  k  i  inn- 
mends  this  to  be  kept  in  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  union  of  the  divided  parts,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  extravasation  of  urine.  After  its  rernoval,  a 
bougie  is  to  be  passed  twice  a  week,  or  oftencr,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  other  kind  of  stilet  for 
impervious  strictures  is  to  be  used  in  the  same  maimer, 
except  that  it  is  not  passed  over  a  wire.— (See  Stafford 
on  Strictures,  p.  71,  Src.)  This  gentleman  adduces 
many  examples  of  the  success  of  the  foregoing  treat- 
ment, and  he  states  that,  with  moderate  care  and  skill, 
there  will  be  no  risk  of  making  a  fajse  passage.  Nei- 
ther do  his  accounts  mention  any  troublesome  decree 
of  hemorrhage  as  being  the  result  of  the  method.  On 
the  whole,  I  consider  the  practice  may  be  useful  in 
certain  cases'  of  impervious  stricture;  but  thatx  in 
other  instances,  the  milder  plan  of  dilating  the  obstruc- 
tion should  be  first  tried. ,    • »  ' 

CURE  OF  STRICTURES  WITH  THE  POTASSA  FUSA. 

Mr.  Whatelyarguesi  that  strictures  are  not  merely 
contracted  fibres  of  the  urethra,  but  reRlly  diseased 
portions  of  the  membrane  lining  that  canal,  with  a 
continued  disposition  to  Increased  contraction.  Hence, 
he  conceives  that  a  remedy,  calculated  both  to  remove 
the  diseased  affection  and  to  dilate  the  contracted  part, 
might  perfectly  cure  the  complaint,  without  putting 


the  patient  to  the  inconvenience  of  wearing  a  bougie. 
Such  a  remedy,  he  says,  is  caustic,  when  judicioutly 

used;  but,  instead  of  lunar  caustic,  he  recoil  Mlh> 

the  potassa  fusa,  which,  he  says,  when  used  in  the 
manner,  and  with  the  precautions  about  lo  be  described 
will  be  fpund  to  possess  singular  efficacy:  Of  id' 
safety  he  is  also  as  well  convinced  as  of  its  efficacy. 

However,  if  the  potassa  fusa  be  applied  while  the 
parts'  are  in  a  highly  hiflametLor  irritable  slate,  or  (as 
Mr.  Whately  expresses  himself)  tending  to  gangrene' 
if  the  habit  be;  bald,  and  the  patient  very  far  advanced 
in  years,  the  most  mischievous  effects  may  be  expected 
from  the  application ;  and  the  use  of  any  kind  of 
caustic,  under,  such  circumstances,  for  strictures  In  the 
urethra,  is  censured  as  dangerous  in.the  extreme. 

Mr.  Whately  represents,  l(jat  if  the  patient  be 
affected  with  fever,  or  any  other  aeute  disease;  if  he 
be  much  indisposed  from  any  cause;  if,  in  particular 
he  Jiavea  gonorrhoea,  attended  with  rh,uch  inflammation 
and  irritation  in  the  urethra;  if  the  prepuce; elans  or 
any  other  part  of  the  penis,  or  the  parts  adjoining  to  it 
be  swelled  and  inflamed ;  if  the  urethra,  and  especially 
the  slrictured  part  of  it,  be  so.  irritable  as  not  to  bear 
the  touch  of  a  bougie;  the  use  of  the  caustic  is  fdr  the 
present  forbidden.  Mr.  Whately  ,also  enjoins  great 
caution  in  applying  this  remedy  to  persons  advanced 
in  years.  ,  Even  when  no  objections  of  (he  above  kind 
exist,  the  caustic  should  not  be.  resort,ed  to  in  the  first 
instance.  In  every  case  of-stricture,  before  venturing 
to  employ  the  caustic,  we  ought  to  be  alilg  to  pass  into 
the  bladder  a  bougie  of  at  least  a  size  larger  than  one 
'of  the  finest  sort.  .  This  is  necessary,  both  to  let  the 
caustic  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  stricture, 
and  to  relieve  a  retention  of  urine,  should  it  occur 
during  the  use  of  the  caustic. 

When  a  bougie  of  the  preceding  description  ran  be 
introduced,  without  occasioning  pain,  faintness,  or 
great  dejection  of  spirits,  the  use  of  caustic  may  com 
inence  immediately,  provided  .none  of  the  above-de- 
scribed  objections  exist.^v 

When  the  urethra  is  very  irritable,  Mr.  Whateuj 
recommends  a  common  bougie  to  be  introduced  every 
day,  and  kept  in  the  urethra ;  at  first,  for  a  few  minutes 
only;  but,  by  degrees,  for  a  longer  time  |  ul!  the  irrlta 
bility  of  the  parts  has  been  sufficiently  lessened. 

When  the  urethra  is  rendered  so  impervious  bl  [ 
stricture,  that  a  small  bougie  cannot  be  passed  into  the 
bladder,  which  viscus  is  also  in  a  palnflil  inflamed 
state,  Mr.  Whately  asserts,  that  caustic,  hi  any  form 
or  quantity  must  not  be  immediately  employed;  but 
that  the  stricture  should  be  first  rendered  capable  <>l 
allowing  a  bougie  a  little  larger  than  one  of  the  finest 
size  to  be  introduced  into  the  bladder!  When  tills  is 
done,  the  urine  is  more  freely  evacuated,  and  Cttl 
sequent  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  bladder 
lessened,  if  not  removed,  togetherwlh  ihe  danger  of  a 
retention  of  urine.  Caustic  may  lhe"D  be  advan 
tageously  conveyed  into  the  centre  of  the  stricture. 

Mr.  Whately  considers  the  practice  of  at  once 
thrusting  down,  in  this  sort  of  case,  an  armed  Bjiugie 
considerably  larger  than  the  narrowe  st  part  0{  HI( 
contracted  canal,  as  most  dangerous,  and  horridly 
painful.  For,  "says  this  gentleman,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  urethra  anterior  to 
the  bulb  is  so  much  contracted  by  numerous  and 
uncommonly  rigid  strictures,  that  it  is  impossible,  by 
any  art  whatever,  to  dilate  the  passage  tb  its  natural 
size.  If,  therefore,  the  canal,  while  in  such  a  state,  be 
rudely  tor.n  open  by  a  large  caustic  bougie,  hemorrhage, 
pain,  dangerous  suppressions  of  urine,  inflammation, 
mortificationy  and  death  itself,  must  sometimes  inevi- 
tably ensue, — even  before  the  caustic  can  be  applicdto 
ihe  principal  seat  of  the  disease.   In  cases  like  the 

J  just  mentioned,  the  first  step,  preparatory  to  the. 

!  of  the  caustic,  'should  be,  according  to  Mr. 
Whately,  to  dilate  the'strictured  part  of  tile  urethra; 
for  wliich  purpose,  he"  advises  the  slow  and  gentle 
introduction  of  a^fine  bougie,  with  its  point  inclined  to 
the  lower  side  of  the  canql,  in  order  to  avpid  the  large 
lacuna?,  situated  on  its  upper  part.  When  the  surgeon, 
by  steady  perseverance  and  dexterity,  has  succeeded 
in  getting  a  fine  bougie  through  the  worst  stricture  into 
the  bladder,  the  instrument  should  be  worn,  for  a  few 
hours  every  day  till  the.  passage  is  sufficiently  dilated 
to  admit  a  larger  one. 

Mr.  Whately,  after  explaining  that  caustic  potafM 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  strictures  of  the  urethra  lil. 
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-4  <bougie  of  a  proper  size  ran  be  passed  into  the 
bladder ;  pointing  out  the  methods  to  be  taken,  before 
applying  this  caustic;  and  enumerating  certaiii'ca'ses 
and  circumstances  in  which  its  employment  is  inter- 
dicted ;  next  proceeds  10  describe  the  mode  of  practice 
which  it  Is  tbe  particular  oujett  Qf  his  book  to  recom- 
mend. -  >  '.  . 

For  the  purpose  of,  arming  a  bougie,  Mr.  Whately 
advises  us  to  put  a  small, quantity  of  Jcauslic  potassa 
upon  a  piece  of  strong  paper,  and  to  break  the  bit  of 
caustic  with  a  hammer  into  small  pieces  of  "about  ths 
size  of  large  and-sm.111  pins'  heads.  In  doing  this,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  reduce 'it  to  powder. :  .Thus 
broken,  it  should  be  kept  for  usein  a  pliial,  Closed  with 
a  ground'  stopper.  •  The  bougie  should  have  a  proper 
degree  of  curvature  given  to  it,  by  drawing  it  several 
times  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand. 

Mr.  Whately  "next  acquaints  us,  that  before  the 
caustic  is  inserted  into  the  bougie,  it  is  necessary  to 
-ascertain  the  exact  distance  of  the  stricture  (to  which 
the  caustic  is  to  be  applied)  from  the  extremity  of  the 
penis.  For  tliii  purpose,  the  bougie,  which  should  be 
just  large  enough  to  enter  the  stricture  with  stnne  degree 
of  tightness,  ought  to  be  gently  introduced  into  the 
urethra;  and -when  its  point  stops  at  the-  stricture, 
which  it  almost  always  doesbefdre  it  will  enter  it,  a 
notch  is  to  be  made  with  (he  finger-nail,  on  the  upper 
or  curved  portion  of  the  bougie,  on  the  outside  of  the 
urethra,  exactly  half  at)  inch, from' the  extremity  of  the 
penis.  When  the  bougie  is  withdrawn,  a  small  hole, 
about  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch  deep,  should  be 
rpade  at  the  extremity-  of  its  rounded  end.  A  large 
blanket-pin,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  with  the 
head  Struck  off,  will  answer  the  purpose;  the  hole 
being  made  with  Jhe  point  of  the  pin.  The  extremity 
of  the  bougie  should,  then  be  made  perfectly  smooth 
.with  the  finger  and  thumb,  taking  cave  that,  in  doing 
this,  lire  hole  in  its  centre.be  not  closed.  Some  df  the 
*rokeh  caustic  should  then  he  put  on  apiece  of  writing 
paper,  and  a  piece  less  in  size-  than  the  smallest  pin's 
head  should  be  selected  ;  the  particle,  indeed,  says  Mr, 
Whately  ..cannot  be  too  small  for  the  first  apiilication. 
Let  this  lie  inserted  iriio  the  hole  of  the  bougie  with  a 
pocket  knife,  spatula,  or  some  such  instrumeat;  arid 
pushed  into  it  with  the  blunt  end  of  the  pin,  si 
majte  the  caustic  sink  a  very  little  below  the  margin  of 
the  hole.  To  prevent  the  potassa  fusa  from  coming 
out,  the  holeehoald  then  be  contracted  a  little  with  the 
finger,  anil  the  remaining  vacancy  in  it  is  to  be  filled 
with  hog's  lard.  This  last  substance  (continues  Mr. 
Whately)  will  prevent  the  caustic  from  actiru?  on  the 
sound  part  of  the  urethra,  as  the  bougie  passes  to  the 
strictuie.  When  the  bougie  is  quite  prepared,  let  it  be 
first  oiled,  and  immediately  afterward  introduced;  by 
a  very  gentle  motion,  with  the  curvature  upwards,  as 
lar  as  the  anterior  part  of  the  stricture,  upon  which  the 
caustic  is  to  be  applied.  In  doing  this,  the  end  of  the 
bougie,  held  by  the  finger,  and  thumb,  should  be  a  good 
.leal  inclined  towards  the  abdomen,  on  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  instrument,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
curvature.  After  it  has  passed  about  five  inches  this 
end  should,  be  gradually  brought  downwards,  as  the 
bougie  passes  on,  till  it  forms  a  right  angle  with  the 
body.  The  bougie  is  known  to  have  arrived  at  llie> 
strieture  by  the  resistance  made'to  its  progress. ,  ' 

As  soon  as,the  bougie  has  reached  the  anterior  part 
o)  the  stricture,  it  should  rest  there  for  a  few  sedbnds 
thai  the  caustic  may  begin  to  dissolve.  It  should  then' 
be  pushed  very  gently  forwards  about  one-eighth 'of  an 
inch;  after. which,  there  should  be  another  pause  for 
a  second  or  two.  The  bougie'  should  then  be  carried 
forwards  in  the  same  gentle  manner,  till  it  has  "got 
through  the  stricture.  The  sense  of  feeling  will  <*ene- 
rnlly  inmrm  the  operator,when  Die  point  of  the  hom»ie 
has  proceeded  so  far.;  but  the  notcli  in  the  bougie  is'o 
be  an  additional  guide,  by  becoming  very  near'  trie 
■orifice  of  the  urethra,  When  the  endvof  the  instrument 
has  Just  got  through  the  stricture. 

The  bougie  shopld  now  be  immediately  withdrawn  ' 
by  a  very  gentle  motion  to  the  part,  at  which  it  was 
first  made  to  rest  awbile.  Then  it  should  be  verv 
slowly  passed  through  the  stricture  a  second  "lime  •  but 
without  letting  the  bougie  stop  in  its  passaae.  If  ihe 
patient  complain  of  pain,  or  be  faint,  the  bougie  sbobld 
be  immediately  withdrawn ;  but  if  these  effects  are 
not  produced,  we  may  repeat  the  operation  of  -passim* 
and  withdrawing  the  bougie  through  the  stricture 
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once  or  twice  more  before  we  finish  the  operation 
which  will  take  up,  m  the  whole,  about  two  minutes. 

The  first  application  of  the  potassa  fusa,  in  this 
manner,  gives,  according  to  Mr.  Whateiy's  account 
a  very  linle  pain.  A  slight  scalding  in  making  water' 
and  a  trifling  discharge,  during  the  first  day  or  two 
however,  are  commonly  produced. 

At  the  end  of  seven  days,  the  application  of  the 
caustic  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  manner.  When 
-the  first  application  has  enlarged  the  aperture  of  the 
strictuie,  winch  may  be  known  by  passing  a  bougie 
through  it  of  the  same  size  as  that  by  which  the 
caustic  was  conveyed,  the  bougie  used  in  the  second 
operation  should  be  a  size  larger  than  the  one  used  in 
the  first ;  but  it  must  not  be  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  stricture.  If  the  patient  had  no  pain  on  the  first 
application,  the  bit  of  potassa  fusa  may  also  be  trivially 
farger.  At  the  ,end  of  seven  dSys  more,  the  armed 
bougie  should  be  introduced  a  third  time.  At  this  and 
all  future  applications,  the  bougie  should  be  increased 
in  size  iu  proportion  as  the  aperture  in  the  stricture 
becomes  dilated.  The  quantity  of  caustic,  how-over 
is  never  to  be  increased  in  a  ratio  to  the  size  of  the 
bougie.  In  no  cases  whatever  does  Mr.  Whately 
apply  more  of  the  potassa  fusa  at  a  time,  than  a  piece 
about  the  size  of  a  common  pin's  head.  Twelve  bits 
of  the  largest  size  which  this  gentleman  ever  uses 
weigh  one'grain.*-  '  ■"' 4  '  .  •  *  « 
•  When  there  are  several  strictures,  the  potassa  fusa 
should  be  generally  applied  to  only  one  at  a  time. 

An  interval  of  seven  days  is  what  Mr.  Whately 
generally  allows  to  elapse  between  the  applications  of 
the  caustic.  The  rule,  however,  may  now  and  then 
be  deviated  from  ;  but  the  potassa  fusa  ought  never  to 
be  reapplied  till  the  action  of  the  last  application  has 
completely  ceased.  In  a  few  instances  the  interval 
may  only  be  five  days ;  in  some  others  it  may  be  eight, 
nine,  qr  even  a  longer  space. 

In  the  above  method  of  using  the  potassa  fusa, 
Mr.  Whately  represents,  that  this  substance  is  equally 
diffused  over  every  part  of  the  strictured  surface,  and 
only  abrades  the  membrane  of  the  stricture  without 
producing  a  slough.  The  degree  of  this  abrasion,  he 
says,  may  be  increased  or  lessened)  as  circumstances 
dictate,  by  paying  attention  to  the  quantity  of  the 
caustic. 

The  foregoing  account  will  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  Mr.  Whateiy's  method,  in  which  I  never  saw  any 
recommendation  but  that  of  novelty.  To  abrade  with- 
out destroying  is  rather  too  nice  a  distinction  for  a 
practical  man,  doing  business,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark. 
Nor  can  I  conceive,  that  a  liquid  caustic  (for  so  it  is 
represented  as  becoming)  can  be„  applied  with  tbe  ac- 
curacy to  strictures  which  Mr.  Whately  seems  to  sup- 
pose happens.  This,  however,  is  merely  .my  own  sen- 
timent, and  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal,  that  there  are  yet 
a  few  surgeons  who  believe,  that  Mr.  Whateiy's  plan 
is  the  most  eligible  Xpt  all  .cases  ip  which  the  stricture 
is  irritable  or  far  advanced.— (See  Hows/tip's  Pract. 
Obs.  on  the  Urinary  Organs,  p.  207.)  On  the  other 
band,  I  know  some  very  eminent  surgeons,  who  for- 
merly took  up  this  practice  with  great  zeal,  and  now 
have  entirely  abandoned  it.  I  consider  it  myself  the 
worst  and  most  random  mode  of  applying  caustic  to 
strictures,  and  more  likely  to  act  on  the  sound  than  the 
diseased  portion.pf  the  urethra.  Sir  A.  Cooper  is  de- 
cidedly averse  to  the  use  of  caustic  alkali,  which,  he 
says,  is  much  too  soluble,  and  calculated  to  produce  a 
great  deal  of  inflammation  bv  running  over  an  exten- 
sive surface.    In  this  advice'l  fully  concur. 

Upon  the  whole  I  may  safely  declare,  that  caustic 
bougies  of  every  kind  are  now  much  less  frequently 
used  by  the  best  surgeons  in  London  than  they  were 
about  twenty  years  ago.  Several  distinguished  prac- 
titioners, who  to  my  knowledge  were  then  accustomed 
to  recommend  and  employ  them,  have  at  present  re* 
fwnea  either  to  the  use  of  common  bougies,  or  those 
(hade  of  metal  or  elastic  gum,  to  which,  after  many 
comparative  trials,  I  acknowledge  a  general,  but  not  a 
Universal  preference  seems  to  me  to  be  due.  We  learn 
"  inn  M.  Enux,  that  caustic  bougies  never  had  many 
advocates  in  France;  and  the  inquiries  which  he  made 
when  he  was  in  London,  authorized  him  to  announce 
to  his  .cotintrymen  after  his  return,  that  such  instru- 
ments were  not, more  in  general  favour  here  than  they 
were  at  Paris.— (See  Voyage  fail  d  Londres  en  1814, 
ou  ParalUU  dt  la  Chirurgie  Mngloise,  be.  p.  316.) 
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Cases  of  stricture,  where  the  disease  is  far  advanced, 
of  long  standing,  and  attended  With  such  hbstructit>C 
that  no  kind  of  common  bougie  can  he  introduced,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  examples  in  which  perforation  on 
Mr.  Stafford's  plan  may  be  justifiable.    Instead  of, 
this,  however,  some  surgeons  would  prefer  the  em- 
ployment of  a  common  bougie,  or  a  couical  sound 
made  of  iron,  silver,  or  platina,  with  sufficient  force  to 
make  its  way  through  the  stricture  by  laceration.  If 
the  stricture  occupy  a  considerable  length  of  the  pas- 
sage, I  believe  a  passage  through  it  must  sometimes  be 
attempted  on  the  principle  of  exciting  ulceration,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  a  sound  or  metallic  catheter  should 
be  employed.     An  interesting  case  of  cartilaginous 
stricture  ami  fistula?  in  perina:o  is  recorded  by  Delpech, 
where  a  false  passage  was  made  with  a  lunar  caustic 
bougie,  which  actually  pierced  the  rectum ;  two  days 
after  this  accident  the  stricture  was  forced  with  a  corn- 
eal sound,  which  fortunately  eluded  the  false  passage 
and  entered  the  bladder.  An  abscess  in  the  pennssum 
followed,  but  the  case  ended  well  under  the  use  ot 
elastic  glim  catheters.— (Ckir.  Clin.  p.  280.)  When 
the  treatment  of  strictures  brings  on  severe  stuverings, 
followed  by  febrile  symptoms,  opium  is  the  best  medi- 
cine to  be  given,  and  the  introduction  of  instruments 
into  the  passage  should  be  suspended.    When  hemor- 
rhage from  the  urethra  is  occasioned  by  the  use  ol 
bougies  or  other  instruments,  cold  evaporating  lotions 
to  the  perinaeum,  or  the  cold  bath  itself,  is  the  most 
effectual  way  of  suppressing  it.   In  one  case,  men- 
tioned by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  lectures,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  dividing  the  aitery  of  the  bulb;  a 
measure  which  completely  succeeded.  . 

[■So  numerous  have  been  the  failures  of  surgical 
treatment  in  strictures  of  the  urethra,  that  many  sur- 
geons have  considered  a  severe  stricture,  and  especially 
a  series  of  strictures  in  this  canal,  the  most  incurable 
ana  unmanageable  of  surgical  diseases.  The  great 
number  of  strictures  found  in  the  incurable  wards  of 
our  hospitals,  alms-houses,  and  infirmaries  have  long 
rendered  this  affection  an  opprobrium  chirurgis.  The 
most  skilful  will  often  do  mischief  with  the  armed 
bougie,  and,  if  they  by  caution  avoid  this,  still  their 
failure  will  often  be  a  painful  source  of  mortification. 

Professor  Jameson,  of  Baltimore,  has  introduced  an 
operation  by  which  he  has  succeeded  in  curing  a  large 
number  of  obstinate  cases;  and  although  he  only  ad- 
vises and  performs  this  operation  in  the  worst  instances 
of  severe,  long-continued,  and  complicated  stricture, 
the  proportion  of  cuies  has  been  greater  than  is  ordi- 
narily found  in  the  practice  of  any  surgeon  who  treats 
all  kinds  of  cases  indiscriminately  by  any  of  the 'former 

*frMbe  'Amr.  Med.  Recorder  for  1824,  Dr.  Jameson 
has  published  an  essay  on  stricture  ot  the  ™W*?>f 
which  he  reports  a  number  of  cases,  with  then  treat, 
rhent  and  results.  Several  of  these  cases  came  node 
mv  own  notice;  and  during  my  former ^deMe  m 
Baltimore,  I  witnessed  his  Operation  several  tunes  and 
bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  success,  and  the  en- 
tire removal  of  the'disease.  „re,hrn 
This  operation  consists  in  opening  the  urethra 
through  the  perineum,  and  introducing  a  flexible  ca- 
ff through  the  penis  into  the  bladder,  which  s 
suffered  to  remain  until  the  wound  in  the  urethra  ti 

"  The  patient  w  tied  as  for  lithotomy,  and  a  sound  in- 
troduced as  far  as  it  can  be  passed,  which  serves  as  a 
irtle  i{  it  can  be  introduced  as  far  as  the  bulb  An 
fnc  io  i  isnovvniade  throughthe  perineum  and  theure- 
incisroii  ib  nu»  advises  to  divide  the 

thra  laid  open.   In  bad  e .u» ne  ^ 

Thelo  e^nle  Ts 'then  to  b,  introduced  through  the  re- 
1  he  loie  nnfecf  Wheh   t  is  necessary  to  di- 

ma.nder  of  th e  str  ctu re.    v  I  branous  part  of 

vide  tej^f$$£f£m  Induced,  and  thei^ci- 

lhAU'et^  with  alca  pel  or  bistoury,  when  the  finger 
B,oh  made  W. th  a ^sram        ^   A  catihele|.  ;3 

may  be  passea  u  «  g  jntp  thc  madder,  and  the 

^SvSm *  the  '»ostYavourabie  cifcum&tances 

"">te-  Oration  is  as  seyere,  and  even  some- 
Though  1 1.  s  pera »      ,  Or.J.'s  experience 

'imes  more  d  if.u  It  'an  M^niea  „  ith  danger, 

has  shown  that  it  fe  *e '«  ation  vvould  be  ad- 

The  only  cases  in  vine this  op        ^  g^  ^ 


culty  orthe  operation.  It  is  n  mearie,  however,  which 
has  afforded  relief  hi  eases  which  bad  otherwiae  bee* 

abandoned  as  hopeless  —  Reese.  1 

Ji   Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  by 
Hunter,  2d  edit.    Practical  Obs.  on  the  TwtmMtf 
Strictures  in  the  Urethra  and  Oesophagus,  by  Sir  £„. 
rard  Home,  in  3  vols.  Hvo.  Lend.    An  m proved  «. 
thod  of  treating  Strictures  in  the  Urethra,  by  Thorna, 
Whately,  edit.  1,  1806.    M-  W.  Andrews's  Obs.ontb, 
Applicatioxl  of  Lunar  Caustic  to  Stricture,  mlAe  Ure- 
thra and  (Esophagus,  Svo.  Lond.  1807.    T.  ;  w, 
more' s- Practical  Observations  on  Stricture*,  <S-C.  8*», 
Lond.  1809.  Howship's  1'raclical  Obs.  on  the  Distant 
of  thc  Urinary  Organs,  Bvo.  Lond.  1810.  Sotmmer- 
rins  AbhanMung.  iiber  die  schncli  und  langsam  Mi- 
llchen  Krankheitcn  der  Harnblase  und  Harnrohn  bey 
Mitrtnem  ini  hohen  Alter,  4to.  Frank}.  1809v  Lttttti 
concerning  the  Diseases  of.  the  Urethra,  byC.  Brll, 
1810  -  subsequently  republished  with  additions  by  Mr. 
Shaw.  James  Wilson,  Lectures  on  the  Structure  and 
Physiology  of  the  Male  Urinary  and  Genital,  Organi, 
and  their  Diseases,  Soo.  Lond.  1821.   James  Arnolt, 
A  Treatise  on  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  $vo.  Land. 
1819.    An  account  of  this  gentleman's  dilator,  and  his 
method  of  treatment  is  given  in  the  First  Una  of  the 
Practice  of  Surgery,  edit.  4.    X  Cross,  SkeUkesWlu 
Medical  Sdhools  of  Paris,  p.  Ill,  «S-c.  8bo.  land.  1815. 
Rover,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  9,  Pans,  1824.  J. 
Howship  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  <0rgani,  Bvo. 
Lond  1823.    O.  Macilwaih,  On  Struture  of  the  Ure- 
thra, Svo.  Lond.  1824 :  a  very  useful  namuU.  Del- 
'p'ech  Ohirnrgie  Clinique  de  Montpellier,  1. 1, 4to.  Pom, 
1^823'.  K.  A.  Stafford,  On  Strictures  of  the  Urethra,  td. 

2'  TJRETHRA,  FALSE  PASSAGE  "IN.  One'of  the 
worst  consequences  of  using  catheters  and  bougies'  in 
an  improper  manner,  is  the  rupture  t>f  the  urethra,  or 
the  formation  of  a  false  passage  by  ulceration.  Willi 
bougies  this  accident  is  generally  occasioned  by  trial* 
to  excite  ulce'ration'by  the  application  »i  the  end  of  m 
bougie  to  the  stricture,  when-lhis  instrument  cannot .be 
passed  through  it.  When  once  the  new  passage  lias 
•been  formed,  whenever  the  bougie  is  introduced  « 
cannot  be  hindered  from  going  into  the  false  track, art 
its  action  on  the  stricture  is  altogether  frustrated. 

In  this  kind  of  case,  Mr.  tfunter  has  advised  the  fol- 
lowing1 operation  to  be  practised.  Pass  a  staff  or  ony> 
such  instrument  into  the  urethra  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
which  will  probably  be  to  the  bottom  of  the  new  pu- 
sa"e  and  this,  we  may  be -certain,  is  beyond  theatrlc- 
ture.'"  Feel  for  the  end  of  the  instrument  externally, 
and  cut  upon  hymaking  the  wound  about  an  inch  long, 
if  the'disease  be  before  the  scrotum;  and  an  inch  ana; 
a  half*  or  more,  If  in  the  periiiamm.    If  the  now fiu- 
the  urethra,  add  body  of  the  ptnli, 
you  will  most  probably  get  into  the  sound  urethra  be- 
:  you  come  to  the  instrument  or  pew  passage,'  If 
so,  introduce  a  probe  iglo  the  urethra  through  the 
'wound,  and  pass  it  towards  the  glans  penis,  or,  in 
other  words,  towards  t!he  stricture.   When  it  ftieeli 
with  an  obstruction,  this  must  be  thc  stricture,  whicli 
is  now  to  be  got  through,  and  afterward  dilated.  To 
complete  the  operation,  withdraw  the  probe,  and.  in- 
stead  of  it,  introduce,  a  hollow  cannula  forwards-toihe 
stricture.   Then  introduce  another  cannula  frohr  the 
glans  downwards,  till  the  two  tubes  are  opposite  each 
otherrhaving  the;  stricture  betwr/en  them.   An  assist- 
ant is  now  to  tate'liold  of  the -urethra  on  the  outside 
with  his  finger  and  thumb  juxt  where  the  two  cannul* 
meet,  in  order  ,to  keep  tliem  in  their  places.  Through 
the  tipper  cannula  next  introduce  a  piercing  instrument, 
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whieffis  to  perforate  the  stricture,  and  enter  the  lower 
cannula.  The  piercing  instrument  is  now  to  be  Willi- 
drawn,.and  a  bougie  introduced  through  the  first  can- 
nula  and  stricture,  into  the  second  cannula.  The 
lub^s  pre  lb-be  withdrawn,  and  the  end  of  the  bougie 
in  the  wound  directed  into,  ihd  bladder,  throughthe 
farther  portion  of  the  urethra.  It  may  also  be-neCtt- 
sary.to  lay  the  whole  of  the  false  passage  open,  In 
order  to  make  uvheah  /or,  otherwise,  it  might  still  ob- 
struct the  future  passage  of  bougies  into  the  proper 
canal.  "  • 

When  lire  new  passacre  is  between  the  skin  aridnre- 
thra,  the  surgeon  nuisrextend  his  incision  more  deeply, 
for  the  purpiWof  finding  out  ihe  natural  passage, 
Then  he  U  to  proceed  as  above  explained.  '  • 

The  longer  Ihe  first  bougie  is  allowed  to  remain  M 
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the  canal,  the  more  readily  will  the  second  pass.  The 
bougies  must  be  gradually  increased  in  size,  and  used 
till  the  wouiu*  is  healed.  The  only  improvement 
which  seems  pr^ver  to  be  made  in  this,  plants' to  em- 
ploy flexible  gum  catheters,  which",  might' be  ,worn 
longer  than  common  bougies,  as  the  patient  could  void 
his  urine  through  them. 

U  appears,  from  tin:  observations  of.  Mr.  Stafford, 
that  if  a  false  passage,  be  made,  leading  from  one  part 
of  the  urethra  tu  another,  stud  the  urine  pass  through 
the  new  channel,  it  becomes  lined  by  a  kind  of  ipem- 
brane,  resembling  that  of  the  natural  canal. — (On 
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Strictures,  p.  30,  ed.  %\ 

URINARY-  ABSCESSES.  Extravasations  of  urine 
may  be  hi  three  different  states.  This  fluid  may  be 
collected  in  a  particular  poach ;  it  may  be  widely  dif- 
fused in  the  cellAl^r  membrane ;  Or,  lastly,  it  may  pre- 
sent itself  )n  a  purulent  form,  after  having  eScitftl  in- 
flammation-and  suppuration  in  the  parts^mimg'wbich 
it  is  situated.   This  case  is  termed  a  urinary  abscess. 

Such  extravasations  of  urine  always  imply  a  rup- 
ture, eitiier  in  the  kidneys  or  ureters,  the  bladder  or  the 
urethra.  The  solution  of  continuity  may  be  produced 
by  a  variety  of  causes.  It  is  most  freqO'ently  the  ef- 
fect of  a  forcible  distention  of  these  passages  in  conse- 
quence of  a  retention  of  urine.  The  bursting  of  phleg- 
monous abscesses' into-the  same  passages  may  occasion 
the  breach.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  the  penetration 
of  the  parts  with  a  sword  or  other  foreign  body:  there' 
are  likewise  examples  of  effusion  of  urine  from'  I  he  dis- 
placement of  the  cannula  of  the  trocar  after  ilie  ope- 
ration of  puncturing  the  bladder.  Others  are  caused  by 
faiseTaassages  in  the  urethra,  or  by  violent  contusions 
of  the  petinteum,  attended  with  laceration  of  the  urethra. 

In  lJenauU'a  Surgical  Works  (t.  :i)  it  is  observed, 
that  the  ravages  w,hictt  extravasated  urine  makes  are 
usually  greatej-  and  more  extensive!  when  it  enters  the 
cellular  membrane,  than  when  il  is  confined  in  a  parti- 
cular cyst.  The  raiscljief  is  also, less  when  the  excre- 
tory passage  is  free,  than  when  it  is  closed  by^a'ny  ob- 
stacle, as  in  cases  of  retention.  The  more  or  less  loose 
texture  of  the  parts  in  which  such  .effusions  happen, 
likewise  makes  a  considerable  difference  in  ilieir  pro- 
gress and  formation.  When  the  pelvis  6r  infundibu- 
luui  of  the  kidney,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  ureter 
gives  way,  the  urine  is  commonly  effused  in  the  loins 
amj  the  fossa?  iliacae,  between  ihe  peritoneum  and  the 
Adjacent  parts.  When  the  lower  pari  of  the  ureter  or 
the  bladder  near  its  lower  portion  gives  way,  the  ex- 
travasation is  generally  included  witlun'the pelvis.  . 

But  when  the  rupture  occurs  in  the  anterior  parietes 
of  tte  bladder  jiear  its  upper  part,  and  especially 
when  it  takes  place  at  a  time  when  this  organ  is  ex- 
tremely distended  and  dilated,  the  urine  becomes  ef- 
fused behind  and  above  the  pubes,  sometimes  ascends 
to  the  epigastric  region,.between  .the  peritoneum  and 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and,  after  having  followed  Ihe 
■Course  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  it  often  makes  its  exit 
at  the  ring,  and  is  extravasated  in  the  groins  and  scro- 
tum. 11"  Hie  rupture  has  .happened  in  the  urethra,  the 
most  common  situation  of  tire  effusion  is  in  the  peri- 
neum end  scrotum.  The  extravasation,  frequently 
extends  to  the  penfs  and  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  and 
even  sometimes  propagates  itself  under  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen  up  to  the  hypochondria  and  sides  ofthe  chest 

I  here  is  no  fluid  the  extravasation  of  which  is  so 
fatal  as  that  of  the  urine.  If  it  is  not  promptly  dis- 
charged, it  soon  excites  suppuration  and  sloughing  of- 
the cellular  me;nbrai|e,  a  gangrenous  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  and  almost  always  a  mortification  of  \he  pans 
among  which  it  flows.  )     ■      *•  ;  , 

While  the  extravasation  of  urine  is  confined  to  tho 
interior  of  the  pelvis,  and  lumbar  and  iliac  regions, 
Without  manifesting  itself  externally,  there  is  no  cer- 
a.n  sign  of  its  existence.  The  circumstances  which 
nay  be  recollected,  however,  joined  with  tlie  symp' 
torn*  which  the  patient  complains  of,  may  lead  to  a 
suspicion  of  the  earavasatioif.  Thus,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  retention  of  urine  in  the  ureters  or  blad- 
der, Ihe  patient  has  suddenly  experienced  great  relief 
without  any  of  the  urine  having  been  discharged!  lie 
natural  way;  when  he  has  at  the  same  instant  felt -i 
kind  of  pricking  in  the  loins  or  pelvis;  when  to  ir'p 
-ease,,  which  lasted  only  a  few  hours,  symptoms  more 
severe  iJian  the  former  »»es  have  succeeded  (such  a* 
violent  fever,  hiccough,,  vomiting,  &.c),  an  internVl 
extravasation  Is  to  be  suspcaled. 
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As  soon  as  the  extravasation  is  apparent  externally, 
'the  case  is  announced  by/  symptoms  which  hardly  ever 
deceive.  The  preceding  retention  of  urine  •  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  t lie  swelling  caused  bv  this  fluid" 
ihe  rapid  progress  of  the  tumour  ;  the  kind  of  crepita- 
tion perceptible  in  it,  like  that  which  occurs  in  emphy- 
sema; the  shining  tension  and  oedema  of  the  skiu- 
llie  diminution  of  such  symptoms  as  depended  en- 
tirely upon  the  retention ;  are  the  first  changes  which 
are  observable  when  the  extravasation  is  somewhat 
considerable. 

If  the  patient  is  not  speedily  assisted  and  the  urine 
continue:,  to  be  extravasated,  the  tumour  spreads  more 
and  more;  the  skin  assumes  a  red  violet  colour ;  gan- 
grenous eschars, are  ..formed,  the  separation  of  which 
giVes  issue  to  a  very  fetid  sanies,  in  whmh.the.  smell  of 
urine  is  readily  distinguishable.  Portions  of  dead  cel- 
lular membrane  are  presently  discharged  together  with 
the  sanies  ;  the  ulcer  grows  larger;  and  the  dressings 
are  continually  wet  with  the  urine. 

When  one  of  the  ureters  has  given  way,  and  a  uri- 
naty  abscess  is  formed  in  the  loins,  the* aid  to  be  de- 
rived from  surgery  is  limited  to  making  an  opening  in 
the  extravasation  as  soon  as  it  can  be  felt  externally. 
It  is  then  not  in  the  power  of  art  to  re-establish  the 
natuial  course  of  the  urine,  or  to  hinder  this  fluid 
from  passing  through  the  wound  and  rendering  it  fis^ 
tulous.  However,  there  are  some  circumstances  in 
which  a' radical  cure  may  be  attempted.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  abscess  were  produced  by  a  calculus  lodged 
in  the  infundibulum  or  ureter,  and  it  could  be  felt  and 
taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps  introduced  into 
the  opening,  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  might 
promote  the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  by  rendering  the  na- 
tural channel  for  the  urine  free. 

When  the  opening  by  which  the  urine  has  become 
extravasated  exists  in  the  bladder  or  urethra,  one  indi- 
cation that  does,  not  present  itself  in  the  foregoing* 
case  may  be  fulfilled,  viz.  the  urine  may  be  drawn  off 
by  means  of  a  catheter  passed  into  the  bladder  and 
kept  there.  By  this  means'  we  not  only  immediately 
stop  the  progress  of  the  extravasation,  but  attack  the 
very  cause  of  the  malady,  by  removing  the  obstacles 
which  oppose  the  natural  course  of  the  urine.  The 
introduction  of  the  catheter  then  becomes  a  matter  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity.  This  operation  is  often  at 
tended  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Besides  the  ordi 
nary  obstruction  of  the  canal,  we  have  also  to  sur 
mount  the  obstacles  which  the  urinary  swellings  situ- 
ated in  the  course  of  the  urethra  create  to  the  passage 
of  the  instrument.  When  these  tumours  are  consider- 
able, they  ought  to  be  opened  before  the  catheter  is 
employed.  The  subsidence  of  the  swellings  would 
render  catheterism  morfi  easy.  Besides,  Desault  was 
assured,  by  daily  experience,  that  with  a  little  skill,  ex- 
ercise, and  patience,  the  catheter,  might  always  be  got 
into  the  bladder.  If,  however,  the  thing  could  not  be 
done,  ought  we  to  puncture  the  bladder,  or  have  re- 
course to  the  operation  of  cutting  into  the  dilated 
portion  ofthe  urethra  between  the  stricture  and  the 
bladder?"  .         •  .     •  ■ 

Desault  was  an  advocate  for  neither  of  these  pro- 
ceedings :  he  thought  it  wasra  more  simple  and  benefi- 
cial practice  merely  to  make  an  external  opening  in 
the  collection  of  effused  urine.  This  measure  would 
both  afford  an  outlet  for  the  urine,  and  arrest  the  ex- 
tension of  the  extravasation.  Besides,  such  an  open- 
ing is  often  indispensably  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  symptoms  depending  upon  the  ef- 
fusion and  stagnation  of  the  urine.  But  if  the  cathe- 
ter can  be  introduced,  there  may  be  cases  in  which  an 
opening,  would  not  only  he  useless  but  hurtful :  for  in- 
stance, when  the  swelling  caused  by  the  urine  is  of 
little  extent,  or  when  it  is  situated  in  the  thickness  of 
the  parietes  of  the  passage,  or  along  its  track,  it  al- 
most always  admits  of  dispersion  by  the  simple  em-  ' 
plnyment  of  the  catheter.  But  it  seldom  happens  that 
this  swelling,  however  small,  ends  in  resolution ;  it  al- 
most always  suppurates;  yet,  as  it  breaks  into  the 
urethra,  the  matter  escapes  between  this  canal  and  the 
catheter,  and  renders  the  making  of  an  external  open- 
ing needless.  Experience  teaches'  us,  also,  that  when 
the  tumour  is  situated  in  the  scrotum,  or  between  the 
toot  of  the  penis  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  even  after 
the  healing  of  the  incisions  made  in  these  situa'io^s,  a 
fistula  will  often  remain,  which  is  very  difficult  of 
lure.   With  the  exception  of  these  particulai  casta 
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Desault  was  an  advocate  for  opening  all  urinary  ab- 
scesses, i  i:r 
In  in  y  own  practice,  1  have  never  ex  perienced  Allien  out 
ficuHy  in  healing  fistula;  in  the  pel  ina-urn,  alter  the  re- 
moval of  the  obstruction  in  the  urethra;  and  my  usual 
plan,  whether  the  effusion  of  urine  be  considerable  or 
not,  is  always  first  to  make  a  puncture  or  incision  in 
the  swelling,  so  as  to  obviate  the  risk  ot  its  increase,- 
and  then  toliave  immediate  recourse  to  the  catlictei. 
'   The  manner  of  opening  such  collections  vanes  ac- 
•  cording  astllie  urine  may  be  in  one  cavity  orvyiueiy 
effused  in  the  cellular  membrane.   In  the  first  Case,  a 
simple  incision  the  whole  length  of  the  cavity 
fice  lor  emptying  and  healing  it.   In  the  second,  it  the 
extravasation  is  extensive,  Hie  incisions  must  be  inn  - 
tinlied.    It  would  be  absurd  to  spare  the  pans ;  tor  all 
those  with  which  the  urine  has  come  into  contact  sel- 
dom escape  mortification-  .The  incisions  which  are 
made  hardly  ever  have  the  effect  ot  saving  thent  but 
by  accelerating  the  discharge  of  putrid  sanies  and  stag- 
nant urine,  they  prevent  mischief  which  would  origi- 
nate from  k  farther  lodgement.  .At  all  events,  when  he 
■operation  is  at  all  delayed,  the  destruction  ot  all ^  the 
parts  in  contact  with  this  irritating  fluid  is  inevitable. 
The  approach  of  mortification  is  indicated  by  the  cre- 
pitation uhder  the  bistoury,  resembling  the  kind  of 
noise  prodaced  by  tearing  parchment.    1  heextent  and 
depth  of  the  incisions  must  be  proportioned  to  those  of 
the  abscess.    When  the  extravasation  occupies  the 
scrotum,  long  deep  scarifications  should  be  made  n 
that  pari,  as  well  as  m  the  skin  01  the  penis,  and  in 
everv  place  where  the  urine  is  effused.  •  . 
*    Pracl  it  iou'ers  unaccustomed  to  see  such  diseases  would 
be  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  sore  produced  by  the 
separation  of  the  eschars.    Sometimes  the  whole  scro- 
tum ski"  of  the  penis,  and  that  of  the  groins,  peri 
nieuni,  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  mortify,  and  the 
naked  testicles  hang  by  the  spermatic  cords  in  the 
■  midst  of  this  enormous  ulceiv,  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
how  cicatrization  could  take  place  over  the  exposed 
testicles ;  but  the  resources  of  nature  are  unlimited. 
She  unites  the  testicles  and  the  cords  to  the  subjacent 
parts  and  drawing  the  skin  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre  of  the  ulcer,  she  covers  these  organs  again, 
and  furnishes  them  with  a  sort  of  new  scrotum.  This 
statement  is  founded  upon  numerous  cases  in  which 
nature  always  followed  this  course.    The  cicatrization 
of  the  ulcer  is  even  more  expeditious  than  might  be 
apprehended,  considering  its  extent.    In  all  this  busi- 
ness, what  does  art  do  1    If  the  introduction  of  the 
catheter  is  excepted,  which,  indeed,  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  radicaPcure,  her  assistance  is  very 
limited,  and  almost  nothing,  in  the  generality  of  in- 
stances ;  for  when  patients  are  not  exhausted  by  the 
tediousnoss  of  the  disorder,  when  they  are  of  a  good 
constitution  and  in  tlie  prime  of  life,  they  get  well  as 
quickly  and  certainly  with  the  aid  of  a  good  diet  and 
simple  dressings  as  when  they  take  internal  medi- 
cines and  use  a  multiplicity  of  compound  topical  ap- 
j  plications.     The  practice  of  Desault,  at  the  H6lel- 
Dieu,  consisted  in  applying  emollient  poultices  until 
the  sloughs  were  detached'.    The  ulcer  was  then  some- 
times dressed  with  pledgets  charged  with  styrax;  but 
frequently  mere  dry  lint  was  used,  and  continued  till 
the  cure  was  completed.    If  any  complication  occur 
led  in  the  course  of  the  treatment,  suitable  remedie 
were  prescribed  for  it.    Thus,  when  prostration  p. 
"strength  and  tendency  to  sloughing  existed,  bark,  cor- 
dials, and  antiseptics  were  ordered.    But,  in  every 
case  the  catheter  is  the  essential  means  of-  cure; 
without  it  the  treatment  is  almost  always  imperfect 
and  the  ulcer  will  not  heal  without  leaving  several  uri- 
nary fislula;.— (See  (Enures '  Chir.  daDesau.lt,  par  Bi- 

i  f ^ttkj N \'k  Y  ''CAXCiJLI.  A  true  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  urinary  calculi  was  quite  impossible,  before 
chemistry  had,  made  considerable  progress,  and  the 
. I  \  I  of  analysis  had  advanced  a  great  way  to- 
me  Lr  -eclioii  •  and,  as  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
^StmW^k  SfVuafele  knowledge  which  .row  ex- 
this  a™'^     , :  ct  is  m  reality  the  Iru.t  of  modern 

!S,S  ffi .  s  I Ullo  be  resetted,  however,  that  our 
inv-esugal  nn*    .u       .      .  fa,.  from  being  8euled 

1"f,',m  Z™  iinpartia.  and  judicious  reader 

or.  complete  as  any  ^  i         refereft:e  to  the  able 
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calculi,  iind  the  treatment  of  such  cages  in  all  their  fi- 
neness—(See  An  Inquiry  into  tin  Nature  and  TSvau 
ment  of  Gravel  and  Calculus,  and  other  Diieuet  con- 
nected ioith  a  deranged-Operation  of  the  l/nnory  Or- 

o-a;r«,  Svo.  Ijond.  162(.)    >  %- 

Mechanical  depc-sites  from  the  urine  are  divided  by 
Dr  Prout  into  three  classes.'  1.  Pulverulent  or  amor- 
phous sediments.  2.  Crystalline  sediments,  usually 
denominated  gravel.  3.  Solid  concretions  or  calculi, 
formed  by  the  aggregation  of  these  sediments. 

Pulverulent  or  Amorphous  Sediments  ate  described 
by  Dr.  Prout  as  almost  always  existing  in  a  slate  of  so- 
lution in  the  urine  before  it  is  discharged,  and  even 
afterward  until  it  begins  to  cool,  when'  they  are  depo- 
sited in  the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  the  particles  of 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  crystalline.  <  Their  colourli 
for  the  most  part  brown  or  yellow,  and,- generally 
speaking,  they  consist  of  two  species  of  neutraj'anline 
compounds;  viz.  the  lithates  of  ammonia, soda,  and 
lime  tinged  more  or  less  with  the  colouring  principle 
of  the  urine,  and>with  the  purpurate9  of  tse  same 
bases,  and  constituting  what,  are'usually  denominated 
philc  and  lateritious  sediments;  and,  secondly,  the 
earthy  phosphates,  namely,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
the  triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  and'ammoiiia,  con- 
stituting for  the  most  part  sediments  nearly  white.  Thi 
two  species  of  sediments  are  frequenlly  rolled  to- 
gether; though  the  lithates  generally  prevail.  • 

Crystalline  Sediments,  or  Gravel,  are  commonly 
voider?  in  the  form  of  minute  angular  grains  or  crys- 
tals, composed,  1.  Of  lithic  acid,  nearly  pure;  2.  Of 
triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia ;  and,  X 
Of  oxalate  of  lime.  The  crystals  of  lithic  acid,  which 
are  by  fa-rthe  most  frequent,  arealways  more  or  less 
of  a  red  colour.  Those  composed  of  the  triple  phos- 
phate Of  magnesia  and  ammonia  are  nearly  while; 
while  others,  composed  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  .which 
are  .extremely  rare,  are  of  a  dark,  blackish  green  co- 
lour. I  It  is  farther  remarked  by  Dr.  Prout,  that  these 
different  varieties  of  crystalline  deposites  arenever 
voided  together,  though/they  not  unfrequenUy  occur 
With  amorphous  sediments.— (Prout,  op.cil.p.  7»,  *e) 
Solid  Concretions,-  or  Urinary  Calculi,  arising  front 
the  precipitation  and  consolidation  of  the  Urinary  sedi- 
ments, may  be  formed  in  any  of  the  cavities  to  wind, 
the  urine  has  access;  and  herice  tbey  are  met  with  in 
the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  and  Urethra.  1  heir  va- 
rious appearances  and  chemical  properties  will  be  pre- 
sently described.  Most  of  them  are  believed  to  b°  or  - 
ginally  produced  in  the  kidneys,  from  which  they  a  - 
terwaid  descend  with  the  wine,  <!4£W 
however,  the  cases"  in  which  calculi  are  formed  upon 
foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the 
urethra,  an  accidental  wound,  or  some  nice  rated com- 
munication between  the  intestines  and  the  bladder,  we 
manifest  exceptions.  In  the  centre  of  urinary  calcul , 
bullets,  splinters  of  bone,  pieces  of  bougies,  and  wood- 
pins,  needles,  nuts,  &c.  are  frequently  observed,  and 
it  would  appear  that  a  very  minute  substance  is  ca- 
pable of  becoming  a  nucleus-;  a  mere  clo  of  bto  , 
little  bit  of  chaff,  if  not  soon  voided  being sufficJenUo 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  ine 
lithic  acid  itself  is  a  common  nucleus,  even  where  we 
whole  calculus  is  not  of  the  same  materia  .  - 

That  many  urinary  calculi  are  originally  prodiKw 
in  the  kidney,  is  certain  ;  first,  from  the  seven p 
which  the  passage  of  such  foreign  bodies  do« 
ureter  always  excites;  and,  secondly* from  **"H 
rtften  discovered  in  the  infundihula  and p  v. r >  > 
viscus  after  death.    This  last  fact  is  well  i»u g led  m 
the  first  plate  of  Dr.  Marcct's  interesting    Essay «« 
Chemical  History  and  Medifal  Treatment  o)  U«* 
Ions  Disorders,"  8vo.  1817.   The  engraving  i .«*» 
from' a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  Guy  a  ri«»i  '  . 
In  this,  instance,  there  were  several  calculi  ciu  » 
pressed  against  each  other ;  but,  in  another  exai.  , 
drawn  from  a  specimen  in  Mr.  Abernethy's  niuwum. 
the  renal  concretion  was  composed  of  a  singn 
which  represented  -a  complete  cast  of  the  P«'v''' " 
part  of  the  infundihula  of  the  kidney.   In  ims '  H 
of  the  disease,  the  kidney  loses  at  last  all  veft'e1'80' ' 
natural  structure,  and  is  converted  into  a  kind  oi  j 
filled  with  the  extraneous  substance.  When  n» 
plete  an  alteration  of  the  structure  takes  place,  ino 
cretion  of  urine  must,of  course  be  entirely  carrieu 
by  the  other  kidney.   However,  in  some  'n8ln!'cfT' '  | 
inconvenience  thus  produced  is  so  slight,  that  H  anu"» 
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WcapeB  notice  ;  and  sometimes  even  bothy  kidney  are 
diseased  in  a  very  great  degree,  and  yet  life  is  preserved 
for  a  considerable  time. — ( lip.  cit.  p.  3, 4*)  * 

Calculi  are  sometimes  found  in  the  ureters,  especi' 
ally  at  the  upper  part;  but  it  is  not  supposed,  that  they 
are  originally  limned  there ;  an  event  not  likely  td  hap- 
pen, unless  ihere  weresbmccquseretanding  the'  descent 
of  the  Urine  through  those. tubes.  The  common  belief 
is,  that  all  calculi  found  in  the  ureter,  are  first  produced 
Jri  the  infiiiidibula,anii.peivisCf  the  kidney,  from  which 
they  afterward  descend  with  the.urjne.      .       •  T 

The  generality  of  calculi,  however,  which  leave  the 
kidney  are  of  small  size,  and,  consequently,,  after  a 
time,  alid  exciting  some  pain  and  inconvenience,  they 
usually  uJtss  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder..  Indeed,  as 
Dr.  Marcet  remarks,  the  bladder  is  the  most  frequent 
seat  of  calculi  :inot  only  because  all  urinary  concre-; 
tions,  or  their  nuclei,  formed  in  the  kidneys,  tend,  to  fall 
into  that  organ ;  ■  but,  also,  because  a  stone  may  be,  a.nd 
probably  often  is,  arigiaaliy  formed  in  the  bladder  it? 
self,       r  .  .    '»'*.*.  .  • 

Renal  concretions  vary  considerably  in  their  number, 
size,  and  shape.  In  some  cases,  a  single  smalr  calculus 
has  beau  found  occupying  (Hit?  of  the  foregoing  situa- 
tions; while,  in  other  instances,  an  innumerable  col- 
lection Of  calculous  substances  are  observed  filling  the 
whole  Of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  and  in  fundi  I  ju  la  of 
the  kidney,  distending  its  parietes,  anil  even  obstruct- 
ing the  passage  of  the  urine  out  of  this  vis'cus,  which 
is  converted  into  a  sort  of  meinbianous  cyst.  Lastly, 
a  single  stone  in  the  kidney  may  acquire  a  veiy  large 
pile  tone;  or  a  great  number  of  small  calculi,  in  the 
same  situation,  may'befcomfe  'cemented  together,  so  as 
to  hum  one  mass  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  the 
shape  of  which  invariably  corresponds  to  the  space  in 
which  it  is,  as  it  were,  moulded.  Hence,  renal  cal- 
culi often  present  a  variety  of  dtW,  irregular  figures, 
resembling  tyiose  commonly  observed  in  specimens  of 
coral,  ..'.'*,.••.  • 

Great  disorder  of  the  stomach,  frequent  vomiting, 
and  nioat  irritability  of  the  bladder  are  common  ef- 
fects of  a  calculus  in  the  kidney.  Sir  A.  Cooper  met 
with  a  case  in  which  ihechief  pain  was  at  the  anterior 
Mipeiior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum. 

It  has  been  already  lemarked,  that  urinary  concretions 
Oil  large  size  very  often  exist  in  the  kidney,  without 
theV  .presence  being  indicated  by  any  external  circum- 
stances, or  attended  with  any  symptoms,  sufficiently 
unequivocal  to  constitute  a  ground  for  suspecting  the 
importance  of  theii  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
usual  for  renal  calculi,  of  middling  dimensions,  to  ex- 
cite serious  and  alarming  complaints.  The  reason  of 
this  difference  becomes  obvious,  when  it  is  recollected 
lhat  smallish  concretions  are  readilv  carried  with  the 
on  e  into  the  ureter,  and  become  fixed  in  the  narrow 
portion  of  the  tube.  But  very  large  calculi  can  be  con- 
tamed  only  in  the  upper  part  of  (his  canal,  where  its 
pannes  aie  more  yielding,  and  the  space  in  them  more 
capacious. 

Calculi  of  middling  size,"  in  their  passage  through  the 
ifSti  r,  cause,  at  first,  a  feeling  of  heaviness,  or* an  in- 
determinate sense  of  uneasiness,  and  an  obtuse  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  corresponding  kidney.  These  com- 
plaints occur  at  intervals  of  greater  or  less  duration 
At  length,  the  pain  grows  more  urgent  and  anndvins 
attended  with  flalulei.ee,  heart  burn,  frequent  vomit- 
ing, painful  retraction  of  the  testicle,  and  sometimes 
"cuo-  lever.  As  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  remarked,  in  his 
-ectures.it  15  at  the  period,  When  the  palculu^  is  pass- 
ing over  the  lumbar  plexus,  that  a  great  deal  of  nam  is 
felt  hi  the  groin  and  in  the  course  of  the  anterior  crural 
nerve,  just  as  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  cre- 
master  arjes  at  the  lime  when  the  calculus  is  descend- 
ing over  the  spermatic  plexus.-  The  iwtieut  makes 
water  frequently,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time' 
and  the  mine  is  lngh-eoloitied  and* bloody,  Tlietiaiient 
cannot  sit  upright  l,U  body  being  bent  forwards  .to-' 
jvards  the  affected  side.  •  ThUse-  symptoms  may  have 
more  or  less  duration,  andthen  suddenly  cease  'Thev 
may  also  subside  and  recur  several  timeS  at  jntervals  of 
■ome  days.  In  the  latter  ce^the  pain  is  felt  at  each 
Jjtlack  to  be  situated  lovyfr  in  (he  track  of  -the  uretar 
Last|y,  whan  the  symptoms  have  entirely  disappeared 
the  urine  is  more  a&undant,  not  so  higli  coloured  and 
easily  discharged,  the  sirfam  eometiines  brin»in»  out 
with,  it  the  urinary  concretion,  after  its  entrance" into 
the  bladder. 
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Suppuration  of  the  kidney,  and  an  abcess  in  the  lifm- 
bar  region,  in  consequence  of  renal  calculi,  are  not 
very  common  events.    However,  these  are  'the  only 
cases  of  the  kind  in  which  the  interposition  of  sur- 
gery can  be  useful.    By  adverting  to  previous  circum- 
stances, and  irregularity  of  the  pain  about  the  kidney 
the'  practitioner-  may  suspect  the  nature  of  a  phlegmo- 
nous tumuorin'the  situation  of  this  viscus.  Whatever 
may  be  his  conjectures,  however,  he  must  carefully  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  his  lancet  until  purulent  matter 
is  plainly  under  the  integuments.   He  may  then  safely 
make  an  opening,  f  rom  which  urine  and  pus  will  be 
discharged,  and  through  which  the  calculi  themselves 
may  sometimes  be  felt  and  extracted.    If  they  cannot 
ha  readily  touched  with  a  probe,  let  not  the  surgeon 
rashly  conceive  that  he  is  justified  in  endeavouring  to 
discover  them  with  his  knife.   Their  situation  may  be 
such  as  to  baffle  all  ids  endeavours,  and  the  operation 
itself  might  cause  a  most  dangerous  hemorrhage,  and 
other  fatal  mischief.    The  opening  of  an  abscess  of  the 
kidney  may  remain  a  long  while  fistulous,  and  indeed 
warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  healing  is  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  some  extraneous  substances ;  but  a 
prudent  practitioner  will  never  think  of  performing  any 
operation  for  their  extraction,  unless  they  can  be  dis- 
tinctly felt,  and  nature  has  brought  them  tolerably  near 
to  yie  surface. — (See  Nephrotomy.)    Sir  A.  Cooper,  in 
his  lectures,  mentions  a  singular  case,  in  which  Mr. 
Cline  was  able  plainly  to  feel,  in  a  very  thin  patient,  a 
calculous  situated  in  the  kidney.    He  adverts  also  to 
another  example,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  purulent 
matter  had  been  voided  from  the  bowels  before  death; 
and,  on  opening  the  body,  a  calculus  was  found  lodged 
in  the  ureter,  between  which  tube  and  the  colon  an 
open  communication  existed,  through  which  the  abscess 
of  the  kidney  had  discharged  itself  into  the  intestines. 
In  one  particular  case,  related  by  the  same  experienced 
surgeon,  a  calculus,  fixed  in  the  ureter,  gave  rise  to  a 
renal  abscess,  which  burst  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  patient's  death  quickly  followed. 

Urinary  calculi,  which  form  upon  foreign  bodies  ac- 
cidentally introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  acting  as 
nuclei,  are  always  single,  unless  the  number  of  foreign 
bodies  themselves  happen  to  be  greater.  It  is  curious 
also  to  find,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Murray  Forbes 
(On  Gravel  and  Gout,  8vo.  Lon.  1793)  and  Dr. 

Marcet,  that,  in  such  instances,  the  deposition,  most 
frequently,  if  not  always,  consists  of  the  earthy  phos- 
phates, and  especially  of  the  fusible  calculus.  Thus, 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  Smith  of  Bristol,  there  is  a 
pin,  a  piece  of  bougie,  and  four  pieces  of  stick,  coated 
with  fusible  matter.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11, 
p.  11.)  But  when  calculi  originate  from  a  particular 
diathesis,  there  may  be  many  of  them  lodged  in  the  blad- 
der at  the  same  time.  Several  distinct  nuclei  may  de- 
scend successively  from  the  kidneys,  and  each  may  in- 
crease in  a  separate  manner.  Sometimes,  however, 
calculi  in  the  bladder,  which  are  at  first  distinct  and  un- 
connected, become  afterward  cemented  together,  so  as 
to  make  only  one  mass. 

The  magnitude  of  calculi  in  the  bladder  is,generally 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  number.  Some  hundreds 
have  been  found  in  one  bladder ;  but  they  were  not 
larger  than  a  pea.  One  very  remarkable  instance  has 
lately  been  recorded,  in  which  398  calculi,  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  olive,  were  found  in  the  bladder 
after  death.  By  analysis,  they  were  found  to  consist 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  uric 
Mid.— (Mag.  der  Jiuslandischen  Lita  ztur,  Hamb.Jan. 
Feb.  1822  ;  and  Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  JVo.  15.)  It  is 
observed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  when  a  great  num- 
ber of  calculi  are  found  in  the  bladder,  the  circum- 
stance is  generally  attended  with  an  enlargement  of 
the  prostate  giand,  directly  behind  which  a  sacculus 
is  formed.  In  cases  of  diseased  prostategland,  the  blad- 
der can  seldom  be'completely  emptied  ;  and  this  partial 
stagnation  of  the  mine  in  the  sac  here  alluded  to,  is 
supposed  to  facilitate  the  production  of  calculi.  From 
their  number  and  collision  against  each  other,  their  sur- 
faces are  generally  smooth,  and  their  shape  is  cpmmon- 
ly  roundish.'— (See  Med.  Chir.  TYans.  vol.  11,  p.  359, 
and  art  Prostate  Gland.f  Other  calculi  have  been 
met  with  of  so  large  a  size,  that  they  were  more  than 
six  inches  in  diameter.  In  Fourcroy's  museum,  and  in 
that  of  lb  i  Ecole  de  Me.decine,  at  Paris,  may  be  seen 
some  calf  ji  which  filled  the  whole  cavity  of 'the  blad- 
der ;  and  j»  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1809,  the  late  Sir 
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Jameg  Earle  described  an  enormous  stone,  which  he 
extracted  after  death  from  the  bladder  ot  the  late  fcir 
David  Qgilvie,  who  had  been  unsuccessfully  cut  lor 
it.  This  calculus,  which  was  of  the  tusible  kind, 
-weighed  forty-lour  ounces,  and  was  of,  an  oval  shape, 
its  long  axis  measuring  sixteen  inches,  and  the  shorter 
fourteen.  The  average  size  of  vesica)  calculi  m..y  ne 
compared  with  that  of  a  chestnut,  walnut,  or  a  small 
ben's  egg^  Their  size  depends  very  much  upon  wen 
composition,  the  largest  being  of  fhe  fusible  kind. 
Their  weight  differs  Horn  a  few  grams  to  upwards  ol 
'  fifty  ounces ;  but  on  an  average,  it  is  from  two  to  s  x 
ounces.  Their  weight  is  not  always  proportioned  to 
their  size;  for  substances  of  different  qualities. enter 
into  their  composition,  and  diversify  their  heaviness. 

The  urinary  salts,  in  calculous  patients,  are  not  con- 
tinually precipitated  in  the  same  quantities;  in  some 
cases,  indeed,  the  process  appears  to  be  even  suspended 
for  a  considerable  time.  Hence,  a  stone  of  middling 
size  already  formed,  may  increase  but  very  slowly  ;  and 
it  has  actually  happened,  that  a  calculus,  which  could 
be  plainly  Celt  with  a  sound,  has  remained  more  than 
ten  years  in  the  bladder,  and  yet,  alter  all  this  time, 
been  only  of  a  moderate  size.  .  t 

According  to  Dr.  Marcet,  the  form  of  urinary  calculi 
is  mostly  spheroidal,  sometimes  egg-Shapeo,  but  olien 
flattened  ontwosideslikean  almond.— (P-50.)  home- 
times  the  calculous  matter  which  descends  from ittie 
kidneys'  is  in  the  form  of  minute  spherical  grains, 
which  have  a  singular  tendency  to  unite  either  to  each 
other,  or  to  calculi  already  lodged  in  the  bladder. 

When  there. are  several  loose  calculi  in  the  bladder 
together,  they  seldom  lie  long  in  contact  with  each 
other  while  their  size  is  diminutive,  but  are  incessantly 
chancing  their  situation  as  the  patient  moves  about,  or 
alters  the  position  of  his  body.  Hence,  their  increase 
is  at  first  regular  and  unifdrm ;  but  when  they  have  at- 
tained a  more  considerable  size,  or  by  their  numbers 
'  compose  a  large  mass,  their  relative. situation  is  more 
permanent,  and  many  of  their  surfaces  being  in  this 
manner  usually  covered,  no  longer  recejve  .any  addi- 
tional depositions.  Every  other  part  of  these  calculi, 
however,  goes  on  increasing..  It  is  thus  that  stones, 
with  surfaces  corresponding  to  those  of  other  stones,  are 
produced,  and  which  are  aptly  denominated  by  the 
"French  writers  "pierres  a  facettes." 

Dr.  Marcet  has  likewise  taken  notice  of  the  angular 
shape  of  certain  calculi,  add  remarked  the  rare- occur- 
rence of  their  being  sometimes  almost  cubic.  His  work 
1  contains  the  engraving  of  a  species  of  calculus,  which 
somewhat  resembles  a  pear,  with  a  circular  protuber- 
ance at  its  broader  end,  apparently  moulded  jn  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.'^ »      .         .  ."«■«'. 

The  same  intelligent  writer  has  also  particularly  con- 
sidered the  variety  in  the  colours  and  surfaces  ol  cal- 
culi, which  often  afford  indications  of  their  chemical 
nature.  "  When  they  have  a  brownish  or  fawn  co- 
lour, somewhat  like  mahogany  wood,  with  a  smooth, 
though  sometimes  finely  tuberculated  surface,  they  al- 
most always  consist  of  lithic  acid.  When  cut  open 
they  appear  to  be  formed  of  concentric  layers,  some- 
times homogeneous,  sometimes  alternating  with  other 
substances.  The  colour,  however,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  a  certain  criterion,  since  other  kinds  of  calculi 
may  often  be  coloured  in  the  bladder  in  a  similar  mari- 
ner, by  bloody  macus,  or  other  vitiated  secretions. 
%  When  calculi  are  white,  or  grayish-while,  they 
'  always  consist  of  earthy  phosphates.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  species  called  fusible.  And 
•When  they  are  dark  brown,  or  almost  black,  hard  in 
N  their  texture,  and  covered  with  tubercles  or  protube- 
rances they  are  generally  of  the  species  which  has 
4ieen "distinguished  by  the  name  of  mulqerry,  and  con- 
sist of  oxalate  of  lime;  "  \ 

Calculi  have  sometimes  an  uneven,  crystalline 
sdrface  studded  with  shining,  transparent  partjclfs. 
This  appearance  always  denotes  the  presence  of  the 
ammoniaco-magncsian  phosphate."—  {Marcet,  y- 52.) 

A  large  calculus,  especially  when  it  has  a  rough, 
irrcular  surface,  produces  a  great  deal  of  irritation  of 
the 'bladder,  which  contracts  more  closely  itiund  it. 
The  contact,  however,  is  remarked  to  be  particularly 
exact  at  the  transverse  line,- which  extends  bttwfiefr 
the  terminations  of  the  two  ureters  in  the  bladder ;  n 
part  of  this  organ  Which  generally  becomes  umre 
thickened  than  ilie  rest.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ca- 
vity of  the  bladder  is  nearly  effaced,  and  the  urine  can 


be  retained  only  a  very  short  time,  or,  if  it  be  not «». 

cuated,  it  spreads  uniformly  round  the  calculus, 
cially  above  ttnd  below  the  ahove  described  transverte 
projection,  which  is  less  yielding  than  other  piiruof 
ibis  organ.  Hence,  the  surface  of  the  stone,  towards 
the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  does  not  enlarge  to  fait  as 
the  other  sides  of  it,  and  a  circular  groove  is  produced, 
giving  the  foreign  body  the  shape  of  a  calabash. 
Such  calculi  are  generally  very  large,  and  sonietlniet 
even  of  enormous  size.  In  the  latter  circumstance, 
the  foreign  body  fills  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  so  com- 
pletely., that  there  is  no  space  left  for  the  lodgement  of 
the  urine  there,  which  fluid  then  generally  passes  along 
a  sort  of  groove,  situated  in  a  line  reaching  from  the 
lower  termination  of  the  ureter  lo  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  This  state  is  of  course  accompanies  wltli  a 
complete  incontinence.    •     *  ( 

Urinaty  calculi  are  not  always  loose  and  moveable 
in  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  ;  being  sometimes  fixed  In 
various  ways'  to  certain  points  of  the  circumference  of 
this  organ;  a  subject  which  has  been  noticed  in.the 
arficle  Lithotomy  .  ' 

When  the  bladder  protrudes  from  the  abdomen  aoai 
to  form  a  hernia,  a  stone  is  occasionally  situated  in  the 
displaced  .portion  of  it.  This  circumstance  has  Ike 
same  effect  as  the  encysted  state  of  acalculia  for  the 
foreign  body  is  thereby  fixed,  and  it  cannot  be  propelled 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder  at  tlie  period  when  the 
urine  is  discharged.  Also,  in  cases  pf  prolapsus  uteri, 
when  the  bladder  is  drawn  downwards,  a  stone  liaa 
sometimes  been  found  lodged  at  the  lowest  part  of  it. 
The  possibility  of  the  complication  of  a  calculus  with 
such  displacements  of  tlie  bladder,  ought  to  be  well  re- 
membered, since,  if  the  nature  of  the  case  be  detected, 
its  treatment  becomes  materially  Amplified. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  have  been 
detailed  in  the  article  Lithotomy;  arid  therefore  need 
not- here  be  repealer).  They  are  all  so  equivo'Cafc,  and 
Bear  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  effects  of  several 
other  disorders,  that  they  cannot  be  depended  upon, 
and  consequently  no  well-informed  surgeon -will  ven- 
ture to  pronounce1  positively  that  there  is  a  calculus  in 
the  bladder,,  unless  he  can.-  distinctly  feel  it  With  a 
sound.— (See  Lithotomy  and  Sounding.)  As  for  tlie 
operation,  if  the  surgeon  cannot  plainly  feel  the  Ml 
cuius  immediately  before. lie  commences  the  incisions, 
it  ought  to  be  postponed. 

Notwithstanding  the  laudable  zeal  with  widen  W 
rious  distinguished  physicians  and  iurgeoril  of  the 
present  day  have  applied  themselves  \p  the  considera- 
tion of  the  causes  of  urinary  calculi,  the  subject  is  yet 
in  great  obscurity.  The  conjectures  which  have  been 
started,  respecting  the  influence  of  particular  kinds  of 
food,  drink,  air,  and  habits  of  life,  are  all  of  than 
liable  to  such  objections  as  throw  considerable  doubts 
on  their  correctness,  and  sometimes  amount  to  ade 
cided  refutation  of  them. 

If  a  foreign  body  be  introduced  into  a  cavity  lo 
which  the  urine  has  access,  whatever  may  be  the  na 
tore  of  the  immersed'  substance,  it  always- becortjei 
after  a  time  incrusted  with  calculous  matter,  though  It 
undergoes  no  chemical  change  in  its  composition,  lji 
such  cases,  it  is  found  (see  Forbes  mOravtl  and  Ooul, 
8vo.  Ltmd.  1793;  and  Marcet  on  the  Chemical  Hut, 
Src.  of  Calculous  Disorders,  8vo.  Land.  1817)  that  the 
concretion  mostly,  if  not  always,  consists  of  the  earl it 
phosphates.  Here  the  operation  of  any  particular 
diathesis- is  beyond.-all  suspicion,  because  the  foreign 
hody  which  forms  the  nucleus  would  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  calculus  in  all  descriptions  of  patients. 

Tbere'are  some  cotiritries.whcre  patients  with  caicuu 
are  tolerably  numerous ;  and  other  parts  of  the  worm, 
where  the  disease  is  rare,  or  never  met  with ;  a"d  jei 
the  diflference-cannot  always  be  accounted  for  by  any 
geographical  circumstance,  which  is  constant,  or  any 
.definable  peculiarity  of  constitution,  climate,  diet, or 
mode  of  liO.  One  fact,  howeve)-,  I  believe,  is  certain, 
viz.  tire  uniform  tarit?<if  the'discase  in  very  hot  coiiri-. 
tries.  In  tropifal  climates,  urinary  calculi  are  almost 
unknown,  and.  as  Dr.  Marcet  observes,  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Scott  on'  this  point,'  who  long  resided  ui  Innio, 
nrost  lie  considered  valuably  Dr.  Scot!  affirms,  tn», 
belween  the  tropica,  he  never  met  with  n  ship* 
stance  of  the  foimalion  of'  a  st  ine  in  the  W™R 
bladder,  ahhouch  he  knew  «f  some  caves  which  nan 
been  imported  and  were-  not  cured  by  climate.-! 
Marcet  on  the  Chemical  History  and  Med.  Trial**1 
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of  Calculous  Disorders,  chap.  2,  Pvo.  Land.  1817.)  Yet, 
as  calculi  frequently  form  on  various  nuclei,  bullets, 
pieces  of  bougies,  tec,  I  conceive,  that  even  in  India, 
calculi  will  someday  or  another  be  found  toH)rigina(e 
from  this  cause,  though  not  jierhaps  from  diathesis. 

Urinary  calculi  are  said  also  to  be  very  uncommon 
in  Spain  and  At'rica,  though  patients  with  gravel  are 
numerous  in  Majorca,  which  lies  between  them.— (Ma- 
gendie, Reclierches  sur  les  Causes',  £-c.  de  la  Gravelle, 
j>.3l,  bvo.  Pdris,  J81S.)  The  usual  belief  is,  that  cal- 
culi are  most  frequent  in  damp,  cold  countries,  like 
England  and  Holland,^>u,t  tfiat.  in  such  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  are  either  very  hot  pr  cofd,  the  disease  is 
rare.  However,  in  every  estimate  of,  this  kind,  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cquntries'or  districts 
in  question,, is  always  an'eesential  tmng  for  considera- 
tion, because  th?  proportion  of  stone-patients,  in  a 
given  number  of  individuals,  >is  invariably  rather 
small ;  and,  therefore,  jn  referring  to  the  rarity  of  such 
patients  in  very  cold  countries/ jt  is  to  be  considered, 
whether  the  fact  may  hot  be,  in  some  measure,  as- 
Cribable  fo  the' fewness  of  the  inhabitants.  'The  state 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  in  the  countries  from  which  , 
the  information  IS  transmitted,  is  likewise  another 
thitigfbr  contemplation,  inasmuch  as  patients  are  not 
likely  to  fte  reported  as  suffering  from  or  dying  of  stone, 
wnere  the  nature  of  diseases  is  not  scientifically  ob- 
served^ morbid  anatomy  is  uncultivated,  and  the  ope- 
ration of  sounding  never  attempted.  However,  as  our 
East,  Iotlia  hative-regjments  are  furnished  with  oxcel- 
leut  surgeons,  1  consider  it  well  proved,  that  in  those 
regiments  the  disease  is  uncommon,  for  otherwise  the 
statement  would  no  doubt  have  been  contradicted  by 
them.  The  fact  seems,  therefore,,  well  established,  in 
relation  to  the  East  Indies.  -"At  .the  same  time,  the 
iL'rs  of  the  individuals  to  whom  any  calculation  ap- 
plies, is  always  to  betaken  into  consideration  before 
any  inference  be  drawn  respecting  the  cause  of  the 
rarity  of  calculi ;  because,  if  the  disease  he  rare  among 
soldiers  in  India,  it  is  also  rare  anion!;  soldiers  in 
Europe',  and  therefore -climate  would  not  explain  the 
tact  in  both  parts  of  the  world.  But,  probably,  the 
recoflei  tion  that  common  soldiers  are  neither  children, 
nor  men  above  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  that  the 
tirst  formation  of  stone  in  youths,  adults,  and  middle 
aged  persons,  is  uncommon,  unless  some  extraneous  | 
substance  happen  to  enter  the  bladder  and  form  the 
nm  leiJSj  may  furnish  a  reason  for  the  infrequency  of 
the  disease  among  soldiers,  applicable  perhaps  to  such 
individuals  in  every  country.  And  that  the  children 
of  soldiers,  Jike  those  of  other'persrmB,  are  not  exempt 
fr:,ro  me  disease,  I  know  very  well,  having-' had  occa- 
sion myself  to  operate  upon  a  patient  of  this  kind 
during  my  service  with  the  army. 

The  preceding  consideration  also  of  the  general  age 
»f  sailors  in  the  royal  navy,  and  of  the  little  chance 
there  must  he  of  a  boy  with  stone,  being  sent  to  sea,  or 
of  any  sailor  being  admitted  on  board  of  a  kina's  ship 
wiih  that  disorder,  unless  it  be  wilfully  concealed  by 
the  man  himself,  furnish  to  my  mind  a  better  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  so  fety,  cases  of  stone  having  been 
ne  t  with  among  seafaring  persons,  than  any  of  the 
'•s  to  the  habits  or  mode  of  fife  of  a  sailor 
made  by  Mr.  C.  Hutchison  in  his  ingenious  paper.— 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  443,  A'C.)  From  this  I 
gentleman's  account  it  seems,  that  out  of  89,000  pa- 
lients  admitted  into  the  naval  hospitals  at  Iln.-iar, 
tth,  and  Deal,  in  the- space  of  sixteen  years, 
there  have  only  been  eight  calculous  cases,  or  one  in 
10,750  patients.  Two  of  these  cases  were  boys,  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  "  who  had  laboured  under  symp- 
toms of  stone  for  some  yedrs  previously  to  their  ad- 
mission into  the  service,  and  tnlb  which  they  had  re- 
cently entered  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  be-' 
nrfit  from  our  magnificent  institutions;  one  was.  a 
marine  who  had  been  at  sea  a  few  months  only ;  three 
were  adult  seamen,  and -the  seventh  a  marine;  but 
their  length  of  service  afloat  could  not  be  at  all  ascer- 
tamrd :  the  eighth  and  last,case  was  a  warrant-officer 
advanced  in  ytars,  wh«liad  tfeeri  serving  in  ordinary! 
that  is,  in  a  .ship  in'harbour,  for  a  considerable  time 
previously  to  the  operation."  Subsequently  to  the 
period  embraced  by/  the 'returns,  collected  by  Mr.  C. 
Hutchison,  a  boy  has  also  been  operated  upon  ih 
Haslar'  Hospital.—  (>«/.  cit.  p.  44fJ.)  Mr.  R.  Smith,  of 
Bristol,  has  published  nn  inlewwting  statistical  inquiry 
*ito  tUe  frequency  of  st«ne 'in  the  bladder,  in  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland,  though  strictly  it  is  a  comparative* 
estimate  of  the  number  of  operations  for  stone  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom  in  given  spaces  of  time 

and  not  of  the  number  of  calculous  patients.  (See 

Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11.)  As  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  facts  stated  in  Mr.  Smith's  paper,  and  from 
what  |  Know  about  the  average  number  of  operations 
for  stone  in  London,  not  more  than  180  can  be  fairly 
reckoned  as  the  annual  total  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, which  is  about  1  for  each  100,000  of  the  popula- 
tion, taken  at  18,000,000.  Now,  if  this  fact  be  recol- 
lected, in  computing  the  rarity  of  stone-operations  in 
•the  navy,  and  the  other  circumstances  of  there  being 
few  children  and  old  men  in  that  service,  and  of  every 
matt  being  examined  by  a  surgeon,  as  to  the  state  of 
his  health,  befbie  he-  is  entered,  I  think  the  reason  of 
the  infrequency  of  stone  in  the  navy  will  be  tolerably, 
clear.  However,  as  sailors  live  parllytin  very  hot  and 
partly  in  very  cold  c|imat'es,  even  if  they,  were  of  the) 
ages  most  subject  to  calculi,  they  may  perhaps  be 
rather  less  disposed  to  the  complaint  than  individuals' 
of  the  same 'periods  of  life  constantly  resident  in  Eng 
land.  In  the  cold  country  of  Sweden',  urinary  calculi, 
are  said  to  be  unfreqjrent  (Richerand,  No'sogr.  Chir.  t. 
3,  p.  528.  cd-  4) ;  and  as  surgery  is  there  highly  culti- 
vated, the  uncontradicted  statement  weighs 'considera* 
bly  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  general  belief  in  the 
rarity  of  2his  disorder  in  very  cold  countries.  But  as 
I  have  already  said,  the  number  of  inhabitants  to 
which  any  particular  evidence  on  this  point  relates,  is 
an  essential  inquiry,  before  a  safe  inference  can  be 
drawn. 

It  is  perfectly  well  ascertained',  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  urinary  calculi  are  composed  chiefly  of  lithic  or 
uric  acid,  which  is  naturally  contained  either  in  a  free 
or  combined  state  in  the  urine  of  man,  and  all  other 
animals  which  consume  a  great  deal  of  food  abounding 
in  azote,  as.  flesh  of  every  kind,  fish,  shell-'fish,  eggs, 
&c.  Whenever  the  urine  will  redden  the  tincture  of 
turnsol,  Magendie  infers,  With  fife  generality  of»_che-  , 
mists,  that  it  contains  lithic  acid,  the  proportion  of 
which,  ,he  says,  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of 
substances  abounding  in  azote  taken  as  food.  And 
Magendie  farther  observes,  that  when  animals  live 
altogether  on  flesh,  their  urjne  is  full  of  uric  acid,  and 
even  may  be  entirely  composed  of  it,  as  is  proved  with 
respect  to  birds,  by  the  experiments  both  of  Dr.  Wot- 
lastonand  Vauquelin.  Here  Magendie  csrmotmean  free 
uric  acid,  but  this  acid  in  a  stale  of  combination;  for,  as 
Dr.  Prout  has  observed,  there  is  no  instance  known  in 
which  lithic  or  uric  acid  is  secreted  in  a  pure  state; 
birds,  serpents,  &c.  always  secrete  ft  in  combination 
with  ammonia  ;  in  the  gouty  chalk-stone  it  is  secreted 
in  combination  with  soda.— (On  the  Nature,  <$-c.  of 
Gravel  and  Calculus,  p.  13.)  On  the  contrary,  if  ani- 
mals live  on  vegetables,  as  is  the  ease  with  the  herbi- 
vorous class,  Magendie  states,  that  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  lithic  acid  in  their  urine.  In  a  series  of  ex- 
peri  ments,  communicated  by  Magendie  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1816,  this  distinguished  physiologist  ex- 
emplified, that  if  a  carnivorous  animal  be  deprived  of 
all  nutriment  containing  azote,  and  be  fed  with  sugar, 
gum,  oil,  and  other  substances  considered  to  be  nutri- 
tious, and  having  no  azote  in  their  composition,  the 
urine,  in  three  lor  fpur  weeks,  will  contain  no  lithic 
acid.— (See  Mem.  sur  les  Proprietis  nutritives  des  Sub- 
stances, qui  ne  contiennent,  pas  <f azote.  Paris,  1817.) 
A  dog,  allowed  only  sugar  and  distilled  water,  soon 
began  to  grow  lean  and  died  apparently  starvedVon  the 
32d  day  from  the  commencement  of  his  diet.  The  in- 
ference which  Magendie  draws  from  his  experiments, 
and'froni  some  cases  which  he  has  detailed,  is,  that  the 
quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  and,  of/ course,  the 
tendency  t6  gravel  and  calculous  disorders,  depend 
very  fpuch  upon  the  kind  of  food.  However,  he  takes 
into  consideration  the  relative  proportion,  of  the  uric 
acid  to  the  urine  itself;  because,  if  this  be  also  abun- 
dant, the  liability  to  calculi  is  counteracted.  It  would 
appear  aisb,'froin  his  observations,  that  the  urine  not 
oHlj  •bewnnies  impregnated  with  a  great  proportion  of> 
mii:  acid  in  animals  which  eat  a  large  quantity  of 
flesh,  liuf  is  also  scanty ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
.  vegetable  diet  always  promotes  the  secretion  of  d  lirrge 
■nuhnUty  of  fluid  from  the  kidneys,  as  well  as  checks 
tin-  formation  of  the  acid  in  question.  Magendie  is 
also  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  rarity  of  calculi  in 
hot  ciiuuue*  maybe  partly  traced  to  the- kind  of,  food 
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employed.  In  fact,  it  is  well  known,  that  in  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Asia  many  millions  of  the  inhabitants 
never  ea:  flesh.  But  though  this  circumstance  must 
be  allowed  to  have  full  weight  with  respect  to  the  sects 
which  religiously  decline  animal  food,  the  influence  of 
climate  cannot  be  rejected,  because  calculi  are  rare  in 
all  hot  countries,  whether  meat  be  freely  eaten  or  not. 
At  'the  same  time,  the  tenor  of  this  gentleman  s  rea- 
soning may  be  true",  that,  setting  out  of  the  question 
the  influence  of  climate,  a  vegetable  diet  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  lithic  acid* calculi,  while  eating 
large  quantities  of  such  fpod  as  contains  a  great  deal 
of  azote  has  the  opposite  effect    »  . 

However,  Magendie  himself  is  not  so  partial  to  ins 
theory,  as  not  to  confess  that  it  is-  liable  to  objections ; 
for,  says  he,  individuals  are  met  with  every  day,  who, 
from  their  age,  manner  of  living,  and  hab;ts,.appear  to 
be  subjected  to  every  condition  calculated  to  produce 
the  gravel,  and  yet  they  remain  free  from  it.  Hence 
he  infers  that  there  must  be  some  unknown  causes 
Which  sometimes  keep  the  uric  acid  dissolved,  even 
where  its  quantity  in  the  urine  is  copious,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  admits  that  certain  persons  are  met 
wi'h,  whose  regimen  and  mode  of  life  ought  to  exempt 
them  from  gravel,  and  still  they  are  afflicted.  In  proof 
of  this  fact,  he  adverts  to  the  poof  inhabitants  ot  a 
district  in  Sussex,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Scudamorc  ( On 
the  Mature  and  Cure  of  Gout,  &c._  80S,  Land.  1817), 
who  live  almost  entirely  on  vegetable  matter  ami  Hard 
beer  and  many  of  whom  are  much  troubled  with  gra- 
vel '  Magendie  might  also  have  recollected,  that  some 
birds,  which  live  entirely  on  vegetable  matter,  as  se- 
veral singing-birds  kept  in  cages,  void  a  goorj  deal  ol 
the  lithate  of  ammonia.  Magendie  refers  to  examples 
Of  gravel  being  always  produced  in  certain  individuals 
after  any  unusual  exertion,  and  in  other  apparently 
healthy  subjects,  after  any  difficulty  of  digestion,  flatu- 
iiace,  the  eating  of  salad,  raw  fruit,  &c.  With  re- 
gard to  the  dyspepsia,  frequently  attendant  on  calcu 
lous  disorders  and  other  chronic  diseases,  Magendie 
sets  down  the  complaints  of  the  stomach  and  of  the 
urinary  organs,  as  probably  only  two  effects  of  the 
same  cryise,  and  not  mutually  productive  of  each 
other.— (See  Recherch.es,  Arc.  sur  les  Causes,  &c.  de  la 
Oravelle,  Svo.  Paris,  1818.) 

It  should  be  observed,  that  Magendie's  observations 
are  meant  to  apply  only  to  cases  of  gravel,  and  where 
the  substance  voided  is  lithic  acid.  And  as  for  other 
instances  in  which  the  calculous  matter  is  formod  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  oxalate  of  lime,  cystic  oxydo,  &x. 
he  deems  the  causes  entirely  unknown.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  Magendie's  theory  will  not  account  for 
the  origin  of  calculi,  unless  a  predisposition  to  the  dis- 
ease from  other  unknown  or  conjectured  causes,  be 
taken  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Indeed,  this  admission  he 
makes  himself;  and  he  enumerates  various  circum- 
stances conducive  to  gravel,  besides  a  diet  of  food 
abounding  in  sizotc;  as  advanced  age-  a  sedentary 
life,  and  hard  .study  ;  long  retention  of  the  urine  in  the 
bladder;  strong  wines  and  liquors.  In  fact,  without 
the  predisposition  arising  from  unknown  causes  and 
particular  periods  of  life,  a  meat  diet  will  not  render 
the  occurrence  of  calculi  frequent,  as  is  exemplified  in 
sailors  who  eat  a  great  deal  of  salt  beef  and  pork. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  eating  of  little  'or  no 
animal  food  will  not  always  prevent  the  formation  of 
calculi,  when  there. is  tendency  to  it  from  time  of  life, 
diathesis,  or  other  causes,  is  sufficiently  proved  >y 
the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  infants,  in  whose  food 
there  is  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  meat  and  azotic 
substances  than  in  the  usual  diet  of  an  adult. 

With  respect  to  amorphous' sediments,  the  circum- 
stances which  Dr.  Prout  has  observed  to'  produce  a 
IRhic  acid  diathesis  in  persons  subject  to*  slight  dys- 
pepsia, but  in  other  respects  healiliy,  are,  1.  Simple 
errors  in  die,t;  2.  Unusual  or  unnatural  exercise",  either 
bodily  or  menial,  particularly  after  paling,' and  the 
want  of  proper  exercise  at  all  other  rjmes  ;'  3.  Debili- 
tating circumstances,.— ( On  Grand,  Calculus,  &rc.  p. 
113.)  An  .unusually  heavy  meal,  especially  of  animal 
food,  or  bread,  he  fffe,  is  invariably  followed  by  a 
deposition  of- the  lithate  of  ammonia -from  the  unnfe. 
Heavy  unfermented  bread,  and  compact,  hard-boiled, 
fa'  dumplings  J>r.  puddings,  he  finds  parliculaily  apt  to 
produce  such  an  effect.  /.'-' 

Crystallized  sediments  or  gravrl,  consisting  of  nearly- 
pure  "lithic  acid,  Dr.  Prout  ascribes  t6  a  free  acid  being 


sometimes  generated  in  the  kidneys,  and,  combining 
with  the  ammonia  with  which  the  lithic  acid  tap* 
viously  united,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  latter  in  a  pure 
crystallized  state.  According  to  the  investigation*  0f 
Dr  Prout,  the  precipitating  acid  is  not  constantly  the 
same  though  generally  the  phosphoric,  and  sometimes 
the  s'ilphuric.-(P.  127*,  128.) 

The  same  intelligent  writer  represents  the  flicajn. 
stances  which  promote  the  formation  of  urinary  sedi- 
ments in  general,  as  being  either  natural- or  acquircl 
"Willi  respect,  to  those  of  the  first  description  toi 
Ik)  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted,  that  certajn  nidi- 
viduals  are  much  more  liable  to  these  sediments  tlmn 
others  This  tendency,  is  not  unfrequenUy  inherited : 
thus  I -know  a  family,  where  the  grandfather  and.ftv 
ther  have  •actually"  lithic  calculi  in  the  bladder;  and 
where  the  grandson,  a  youth  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  has  a  very  strong  tendency  to  the  same 
disease;  his  urine  depositing  frequently  very  large 
quantities  oflithic  acid,  botli  in  the  toini  of  ainoi  pliofit 
and  crystalline  sediments.  Qri .  the  otJicr  hand,  the 
disposition  to  generate  these  sediments  in,  excefjs  Is, 
like  gout,  orralher  simultaneously  with  gout,  but  too 
frequently  acquired  by  indolent  habits,  and  eicess  in 
eating  and  drinking.  .Most  frequently,  however,  tire 
tendency  to  these  diseases  is  connected  wilhsome  un- 
known causes,  peculiar  to  certain  districts  or  coun- 
tries •  asj  for  example,  the  district  of  which  Norwich 
may  be  considered  the  centre;  in  .which- more  calcu 
tods  cases  occur  thau  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  or  Scot 
land  In  such  instances,  the  water,  diet,.temperature, 
&c.  of  the^listrict,  has  been  each  accused  in  Us  turn, 
of  being  the  exciting  cause  ;  but  (says  Dr.  Prout).  the 
circumstance,  I  believe,  still  remains  unexplained.  I 
have,  in  one  or  two  instances,  seen  a  tit  of  lithic  gra- 
vel induced  in  the  predisposed  by  sitting  on  a  damp, 
cold  seat  for  some  hours.  Sometimes  also  a  tendency 
to  lithic  calculus  is  evidently  connected  with  local  in- 
jury, or  disease  of  the  kidney."— (P.  133.)  - 

The  difficulty  of  tracing  the  causes  of  the  formation 
of  calculi,  is  rather  increased  than  lessened  by  ftefacl 
that  except  when  the  urinary  organs  are  much  dis- 
eased, the  patient  may  appear  to  be  in  perfect  health. 
Indeed,  persons  of  the  strongest  constttulions  are  often 
troubled  with  the  stone,  quile  independently  of  he 
entrance  of  any  foreign  body,  as  a  nucleus ,  iiim  he 
bladder ;  and  it  is  now  universally  admitted, that  nimc 
acid  itself  constitutes  by-Tar  the  most  common  nu- 
cleus, even  when  othev  calculous  matter  is  deposited 
round  it.— (See  Prout  on  Gravel,  p..  95.)  It  is  some- 
times conjectured  that  the  female  is  less  hjblp  tl..m 
the  male  sex  to  calculi ;  but  whether  this  is  the  fact,  or 
whether  the  circumstance  can  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained on  another  principle,  viz.  the  facility  wi  ll 
which  any  calculi  of  moderate  size  are  generally 
discharged  through  the  short  and  capacious  meatus 
u'rina'rius,  are  questions  perhaps,  not;  yet  completely 

^Infants  and  children  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen are  very  liable  to  stone.  However,  11  is  asserted ny 
Delpech,  that  at  this  period  of  life  relapses  are  urrtre- 
quent ;  that  is  to  say,  an  entirely  fresh  stone  isliaidy 
ever  formed  again  ;  and,  if  a  return  of  the  wmp  «'»' 
happens,'  the  quickness  of  ite  recurrence,  and  an  alien- 


live  examination  of  the  calculus,  will  mostly  prove, 
■either  that  the  second  stone  has  formed  rotind  a  fr.ipii  ^ 
ofthc  first  left  behind,  orthatitjexisted  when  theft 1  me 
one  Was  taken  out/but  was  not  discovered.  I  am  not 
inclined  myself  to  put  much  faith  in  this 
because  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  _ calctilo us  dra 
Uresis  of  childhood  can  he  at  all  diminished  by  the  or 
cumstance  of  there  having  already  been  one  calculus, 
and  of  tire  patie'iit  having  bad  the  bladder  opened  tor 
its  removal.  ,  „i_ 

Dr.  Marc'et  thinks  that  the  disorder  is  frequent  on  y 
among  the  children  of  the  poor  classes ;  and  that  in 
those  of  the  higher  ranks,  or  even  oY  the  lowest  ciaww, 
provided  they' art  Ml  fed,  the  same  frequency  W  not 
o'bserved. .  '.'  In  the  Foundling  Hospital',  for  lnfl lance 
vvilhin  the  last  27  years,  rrUriijg  which  J I  jl  children 
have  been  admitted,  only  three  c.asesof  stone  "aye  <«- 
currefl,  all  of  which  "were  among  children  Wjpw  » 
nurse  in  the  country.  And,  In  llw  Military  Asylum* 
eiielsea,  which  contains  about  1250  children,  am!  lnui- 
which  upwards  of  6000  of  them  have  been  already  an 
milted,  no  more  thau  one  single  case  of  flm,ei'" 
occurred."— (See  JMarcefn  Essay  on  CaUuloui  vir 
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trders,  p.  36.)  However,  supposing  that  the  foregoing 
statement  refers  to  operations  for  stone,  and  that  the 
average  number  of  operations  for  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  annually  about. one  for 
each  100,000  inhabitants,  the  inference  drawn  by  Dr. 
Marcet,  Which  also  does  not  agree  with  later  statis- 
tical reports,  cannot  be  received,  because,  ip  the-  to(al 
number  of  children  specified  as  having  been  admitted 
into  the  above  charities,  even  when  every  allo\vance  is 
made  for  the'tirrre  comprised,  in  the  calculation,  the  pro- 
portion of  operations- isfar  beyond  the  average,  with  re- 
ference tothe  population  ingenerul.  AndthatsUAiecases 
are  mote*  numerous  in  the  children  of  the  poor  thaH  irV 
those  of  the  higher  classes,  is  a*fact  which  pefhaps  may 
be  explained  by  the  recollection  that  the  mass  0/  the  po- 
pulation consists  of  the  poor,  and  laborious  classes. 


In  the  period  of  life  between  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fourteen,  and  that  of  forty,  the  liability  to  stone  iii  the 
bladder  is  much  !i  ss  than  in  infancy,  childhood,  or  old 
age.  And,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  cases  which  do  pre- 
sent themselves  in  adults  or  middle-aged  individuals, 
either  began  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  or  are  owing  to 
some  extraneous  nucleus. 

According  to  Delpech,  in  old  men  who  are  particu- 
larly subject  to  calculi,  the  disposition  fo  the^  return  of 
the  disease  always  continues  during  life;  and  hence 
in  them  lelapses  are  frequent. — {Precis  des  Mai.  Chir. 

i.4,p.m,£c):     •    •     . '  *; .    ■'•  , 

The  following  table,  collected  by  Dr.  Frout,  ex- 
hibits the  proportion  of  stone  cases  before  and  after 
puberty,  and  of  their  occurrence  in  the-  different 

sexes:  '    •      .         •,       *    ;  V  _*t 


— > 

Leeds. 

,     Consisting  b'f" 

Bristol. 

Norwich. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

14  years  and  under, 

178 

96 

235 

009 

Above  14  years, 

177 

101 

271 

549 

355 

197 

5U6 

1014 

44 

Thus,  nearly  one-hctlf  of  the  whole  number  of  stone 
eases  occur  before  the  completion  of  the  14th  year  ;  and 
it  appears  also  from  Mr.  Smith's  valuable  reports,  that 
there  is  an  evident  increase  in  the  number  of  cases, 
about  -the  age  of  forty  years. — (See  Prout  on  Gravel, 
(re  p.  210 ;  and  R.  Smith,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10.) 

Dr.  Marcet  has  estimated  the  comparative  frequency 
of  the  disease  in  various  countries,  and  in  the  different 
stations  of  life,  and  tried  to  ascertain  whether  its  fre- 
quency be  influenced  by  varieties  of  climate,  or  situa- 
tion, or  by  peculiarities  in  our  habits  and  occupations. 
He  instituted  inquiries,  at  all  the  great  hospitals  of  the 
metropolis,  in  the  hope  of  getting  at  some  useful 


records  concerning  the  vast  number  of  patients  on 
whom  lithotomy  had  been  performed  in  those  esta- 
blishments. Iu  London,  he  found  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain all  the  particulars  of  such  cases,  as  no  entry  of 
them  had  been  preserved.  The  Norwich  Hospital, 
however,  atforded  him  somedetails  which  are  interest- 
ing. All  the  calculi  which  have  been  extracted  in  that 
hospital  for  44  years,  viz.  from  1772  to  1816,  and 
which  amount  to  506,  have  been  carefully  preserved, 
with  the  circumstances  annexed  to  each  stone,  and  the 
event  of  the  operation  distinctly  recorded.  Dr.  Marcet 
I  has  given  the  results  cf  these1  records  in  the  following 
table :  .  •  *         .*  .      m  *  1 


Number  of  Operations. 

Deaths. 

•I'.  ' 

Children 

Adults. 

Total. 

Children 

Adults. 

Total. 

under  14. 

Males, 

227 

251 

478 

12 

56 

68 

Females, 

20 

28 

'•1  .1 

1 

2 

235 

271 

506 

13 

57 

70 

It  appears,  says  Dr.  Marcet,  from  the  above  table, 
that  the  mean  annual  number  of  cases  of  lithotomy  in 
tin-  Norwich  Hospital  during  44  years,  has  been  11J,  or 
23  in  every  two  years;  and  that  the  total  number  of 
fatal  cases  in  the  506  operations,  is  70,  or  1  in  74.,  or  4 
in  29.  The  proportion  of  females  who  have  under- 
gone the  operation  is  to  that  of  males  as  58  to  1000,  or 
about  1  to  17  ;  that  the  mortality  from  the  operation 
iir  children  was  bhly  about  1  in  18,  while  in  adults  it 
■v,\.-.  4  in  19,  or  nearly  quadruple. 

\ccording  to  Mr. 'Smith,  the  mortality  from  litho- 
tomy at  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  has  been  in  the  follow - 
ii^fyopojtions ;  "*!  '  ' *' '    „  #•  • 

Age.  I      •Ratl.of  Mortality. 

10  vears  of  age  and  under,  1  in  4.'. 
B*»«een  10  and  20    .  *   *  ..'  L  '  ,5* 

20  .  30   1 

30  40    1 

40          50    1 

50         60   *    ' .  1 

60  ,70   .  J 

70         80  — •   .  I 


7 

| 

■4 


Mean  at  all  ages,      1  in  4  j 


1777  1787 

1767  ' 1797 

179?  1807 

1807  1817 


Cases  of 

Lithotomy. 

died 

-'1,  of  which 

2 

63    .  • 

8 

23 

3 

42 

7 

40 

8 

orli}il2 
1  71 
1  % 
1  6 
1  5$ 


Mean  at  all  ages,      1  in  7  4-5 


The  preceding  table  is  also  from  Mr.  Smith's  paper, 
and  refers  to  the  Leeds  Hospital. — (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  10.) 

In  the  Norfolk  Infirmary,  the  mortality  has  beers 
much  less  in  children  than  adults.  But  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, the  proportion  of  death  in  children  during 
the  20  years  that  I  frequently  attended  operations  for 
stone  there  was  very  great.  In  the  Bristol  Infirmary, 
the  risk  in  children  seems  to  have  been  about  equal  to 
what  it  has  been  in  adults.  In  all  calculations  of  this 
kind,  however,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  as  operations 
ft>£4he  stone  are  done  not  only  by  surgeons  of  vaiious 
■degrees  of  skill,  but  in  different  ways,  and  even  with 
instruments  of  great  diversity,  such  computations  do 
not  give  the  fair  average  of  any  one  method  of  ope 
rating.  *_  j 

Now,  where  the  patients  are  equally  favourable, 
but  the  results  of  any  given  number  of  operations  on 
them  are  considerably  different,  the  skill  of  the  sur- 
geons, the  particular  methods  of  operating  pursued, 
the  kinds  of  instruments  used,  the  general  healthiness 
of  the  hospital  itself,  and  the  treatment  after  the 
patients  are  put  to  bed,  are  considerations  by  which 
questions  apparently  inexplicable  might  sometimes  be 
solvrd. 

From  the  year  1772  to  1816,  the  Norwich  Hospital 
received  18,859  patients  of  all  kinds,  making  an  ave- 
rage of  428  annual  admissions;  and  Dr.  Marcet  ob- 
serves, that  the  proportion  of  506  operations  of  litho- 
tomy out  t>f  18,859  patients,  which  corresponds  to 
about  1  in  38,  exceeds  in  an  astonishing  degree  that 
obtained  from  anjf  of  the  other  public  institutions, 
whose  records  he  examined. 

'Next  to  the  records  of  the  Norwich  Hospital,  Dr. 
Marcet  derived  the  most  distinct  information  of  this 
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kind  from  Cheselden,  who  mentions  in  his  work  on 
anatomy,  that  during  the  course  of  his  public  practice 
in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  a  period  of  about  20  years, 
he  had  pcrforined-tlie  operation  of  the  stone  213  times, 
aiid  lost  ofiTy  20  patients.  This  was  about  2  cases  in  21, 
which  is  much  less  than  the  common  average. 

In  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  during  ten'years,  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy  had  been  done  on  an  average  11 
times  in  each  two  years;  and  one  case  of  stone  had 
'occurred  in  each  528  patients  admitted. 

*t  St.  Bartholomew's,  lithotomy  was  performed  56 
times  in  the  years  1812,  1813,  1814,  1815,  and  1816. 
The.  animal  average  about  II,  or  1  in  each  340  patients 
of  all  descriptions. 

ImGuy's  Hospital,  lithotomy  had  hern  performed  on 
an  average  about  9  or  10  times  annually,  during- the 
space  of  20  or  30  years.  The.  proportion  of  calculous 
patients  there  was  also  estimated  by  Dr.  Marcet  as  1 
in  about  300  cases  6f  all  kinds. 

Dr.  Marcel's  inquiries  inclined  him  to  think  that,  on 
the  whole,  lithotomy  tit  the  London  hospiials  for  some 
years  has  been  gradually  becoming  less  frequent;  and 
this,  heconceives,  fnay  be  owing  partly  to  a  real  reduc- 
tion in  the  frequency  of  the  stone,  from  some  alteration 
in  the<liet  or  habits  of  the  people  ;  partly  to  the.  use  of 
appropriate  medicines;  and  partly  to  the  circumstance 
of  calculous  patients  not  resorting  so  exclusively  as  was 
formerly  the  ca'se  to  the  great  London  hospitals  for  the 
operation.        >       .  « 

in  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  the  average 
number  of  stone  cases  annually,  during  the  six  years 
preceding  the  period  of  JJr.  Marcet's  publication,  is 
'said  hot  to  have  exceeded  2,  although  about  2000  pa- 
tients had  been  admitted  there-  every  year. 

Dr.  Marcet  was  informed  by  M.  Koux,  that  in  La 
Charite  at  Paris,  ten  or  twelve  cases  of  stone  occur 
every  year  out  of  about  2600  patients,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  deaths  from  the  operation  there  is  1  in 
*  S  or  6.      '  .    .  ,' 

•iWitlT respect  to  the  Hdpital  des  Enfans  Malades,  in 
the  same  city,  Dr.  Marcet  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Biett,  that  about  G  cases  of  stone /are  received  every 
year  into  that  establishment,  where  about  3000  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  are  annually  admitted.  There  have 
been  only  3  cases  In  females,  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
only  2  deaths  from  the  operation  in  the  course  of  the 
last  seven  years. 

Dr.  Marcet  has  been  acquainted  that  lithotomy .  is 
comparatively  rare  at  Vienna  ;  not  on  account  of  the 
want  of  good  surgeons,  or  the  unfrequent  occurrence  of 
stone  cases  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  little  attention  paid  to  this  disease  by  the 
most  er '  int  surgeons  of  the  Austrian  capital. 

At  Geneva,  says  Dr.  Marcet,  in  a  population  of 
30,000,  lithotomy  has  been  performed  only  thirteen 
times  in  the  last  twenty  years,  though  good  surgeons 
are  never  wanting  in  that  town  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself.  Out  of 
these  thirteen  patients,  seven  were  not  strictly  Gene- 
vese,  though  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  districts, 
and  one  was  an  Englishman;  so  that  the  disease 
would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  a  rare  occurrence  at 
tieneva.  But,  continues  Dr.  Marcet,  if  the  smullness 
of  the  Genevcse population  be  taken  into  account,  this 
proportion  of  calculous  cases  may  not  fall  very  short 
of  that  observed  in  other  places.  At  Lyons,  a  popu- 
lous town  not  more  than  eighty  miles  distant  from 
Geneva,  the  disease  is  stated  to  be  rather  frequent. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  nature  of  urinary  cal- 
culi, there  was  nothingkno'wn  until  1776,  when  Scheele 
.published  on  the  subject  in  the  Stockholm  Transac- 
tions.' He  tjhere  staled,  that  all  the  urinary  calculi 
which  he  had  examined  consisted  of  a  peculiar  con- 
crete substance,  now  well  known  by  the  name  of  lit hie 
"  or  uric  acid,  which  he  also  showed  was  soluble  in 
alkaline  lixivia.  Scheele  farther  discover?(T  that  the 
lilhic  matter  was  i it  some  degree  cnpable  cf  being  dis- 
solved jn  cold  water;  that  this  .solution  possessed  acid 
p'ropei  ties,  and  tn  particular  that  of  reddening  litmus : 
that  it  was  acted  upon  in  A  peculiar  manner  when 
boiled  in  nitric..i.cid ;  and,  lastly,  that  human  'urine' 
always  contained  ■this  substaiKy; -in .greater  or  less 
quantity,  and 'often  .let  it  separate  in  the  fan?  rff  a 
brick-coloured  sediment  bv  the  mere  effect  of  cooling. 

Tire  discovery  made  by  Scheele  was  confirmed  by 
Bergmanri  and  Morveau,'and  the  investigation  dTfhe 
subject  was  afterward  prosecuted  bv  others  with  re- 


doubled ardour.  As  Professor  Murray  observe*,  up*, 
riments  continued  to  be  repeated  and  diversified  oa 
these  concretions  and  on  their  solvents.  At  leo|ih,it 
was  fullyascertained  that  there  existed  others,  besides 
those  composed  of  uric  acid  ;  and  latterly,  our  know- 
ledue  of  them  has  been  much  extended  by  the  re, 
searches  of  Pearson,  Wolluston,  Fourcroy,  and  Vou. 
quelin.  Several  important  facts  have  also  been  esta- 
blished by -the  talents  and  industry  of  some  other 
distinguished  men,  "viz.  Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester; 
Professor  Brandt?,  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  London- 
Ur.  Marcet,  late  of  Guy's  Hospital;  and  Dr.  Piout,of 
London.  The  facts  and  considerations  of  tile,  latter 
writer  ren'der  it  probable,  however,  thai  lhe  common 
opinion  of  pure  lithic  acid  being  contained  in  The  urine' 
is  notexactly  correct;  but  that  this  acid  "in  healthy 
urine  exists  in  "a  state  of  combination  with  ammonia, 
and  that  in  reality  this  fluid-contains  no  uncombined, 
acid  at  all."— (On  the  Nature,  tire,  of  Or  quel  and  Cul 
cuius,  c.  13.)    '     .  _ 

The  credit  which  is  due  to  Dr.  Wollaston  for  his" 
valuable  and  original  discoveries  respecting  urinary 
calculi  is  very  considerable  ;  a  truth,  winch  I  have 
particular  pleasure  in  recording  here,  since  his  merits 
have  not  been  fairly  appreciated  by  the  French  che- 
mists. Indeed,  as  Dr.  Marcet  observes,  it  is  the  more 
desirable  that  his  claims  should  be  placed  in  the  clearest 
point  of  view,  a9  the  late  celebrated  M.  Fourcroy, 
both  in  lijs  "  Systemedes  Conuoissances  Chimiques,"- 
and  in  his  various  papers  on  this  particular  subject;  has 
in  a  most  unaccountable  mariner  overlooked  br.  Wnl 
laston's  labours,  and,  in  describing  results  exactly 
similar  to  those  previously  obtairied  and  published  bj 
the  English  chemist,  has  claimed  them- as  his  owmdla- 
coveries.  Yet  Dr.  Wollastoti's  paper  was  printed  In 
our  •  Philosophical  Transactions  two  yean  in  inn 
Fourcroy  published  his  Memoir  in  the'  "  Arjnales  de 
Chimie,"  and  three  years  before  he  gave  to  the  world 
his  "  Systeipe  des  Connoiseances  Ghimiques;"  and  he 
discussed  in  these  works  a  paper  of  Dr.  Pearson  on  the 
lithic  acid,  published  in  a  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  (for  1798)  subsequent  to  that  which  con- 
tained the  account  of  Dr.  Wollaston's  disco 
(See  Marcet's  Essay  on  Calculous  Disorders,  ;>.  ISO. 
Also  Murray's  Syst.  of  Chem.  vol.  4,  p.  636,  edit,  of 
1809.) 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  Scheele  first  discovered 
the  nature  of  those  urinary  calculi  which  consist  of 
lithic  acid,  but  that  Dr.  Wollaston  first  ascertained  the 
nature  of  several  other  kinds,  some  of  which  have  also 
been  described  at  a  later  period  by  Fourcroy  and  Vau 
quelin.  On  the  whole,  there  are  five  species  of  con- 
cretions, whose  chemical  properties  were  first  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  no  less  than  four  belong  to 
the  urinary  organs.  These  are,  1st,  Gouty  concretions. 
3dlyj  The  fusible  calculus.  3dly,  The  mulberry  cal 
cuius.  4thly,  The  calculus  of  the  prostate  gland. 
:  5thly,  The  cystic  oxide,  discovered  in  1810. 

1.  jL.it/Ke  Jieid  Calculus.  Dr.  Prout  believes,  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  calculi  origi- 
nate from  lithic  acid  ;  for,  as  it  forms  1  >y  pit  the  nm-i 
common  nucleus,  round  which  other  calculous  matter 
is  subsequently  deposited,  if  such  nuclei  Had  not  been 
formed  and  detained,  two  persons  at  least  out  of  ^hre* 
who1  suffer  from  stone,  would  never  have  been  tmu 
bled  with  the  disorder  — (On  Gravel,  Calculus,  4-e. 
p.  95.) 

Lithic  acid  forms  a  bard,  inodorous  concretion,  of  a 
yellowish' or  brown  colour,  similar  to  that  of  wood 
of  various  shades.  According  to  Professor  Murray. 
Calculi  of  this  kind  are  in  fine,  close  layers,  fibious  or 
radiated,  aod'generally  smooth  on  their  surface,  though 
sometimes  a  little  rough.  They  are  rather  brittle,  and 
have  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  1.276  to  1.786,  but 
usually  f^bont  1.500,  One  parfcftf  lithic  acid  is  said  to 
dissolve"™  1720  parts  of  .cold  water,  and  1150  parts  of 
boilina  water  (Marcet,  p.  65) ; -and  ihis  solution  turns 
vegetable  blues  to  a  red  colour.  When  it  has  been  ab- 
solved in  boiling  waftrrsmall  yellowish  crystals  are  de- 
posited as  the  fluid  becomes  cold.  Lithic  acid  calculi 
blacken,  but  are  nor  melted  by  the.  blow-pipe,  cmit'.tng 
a  peculiar  animal  smell,  and  gradually  evaporating, 
until  a  small  quantity  of  while  ash  remains,  which  is 
alkaline.  By  distillation,  I  hey  yield  ammonia  and  pru»- 
sio  acid.  They  are  soluble,  in  the  cold,  in  a  solution  of 
pure  potassa  or  soda,  and-  from  the  Bolnlion  a  precipi- 
tate of  a  fine  white  powder  is  tin  own  dawn  by  tiie  acid 
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Lime-water  likewise  dissolves  them,  but  more  spar- 
ingly. According  to  Sclieele,  they  remain  unchanged 
in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates;  a  statement 
which  agree-  with  that  of  Dr.  Prout,  who  accounts  for 
the  effect  fsaid  to  be  produced  by  the  alkaline  carbonates 
upon  calculi  in  the  b. adder  by  then  property  of  dissolv- 
ing the  lithate  of  ammonia. — (EgeCii,  in  Traps,  of Irish, 
Acad.  1805.  .  Prout,  On  Gravel,  Srs.  p.  84.)  Tficy  are 
not  much  acted  upon  by  ammonia.  They  are  no>(: so- 
luble u 'her  in  the  muriatic  or  .sulphuric  acid;  though 
they  are  so  hi  the  nitrijC  when  assisted  by  heat,  and  tfie 
residue  of  this  solution,  when .  evaporated  to  dryness, 
assumes  a  remarkably  bright  puik  colour,  which  disap- 
pears oh  adding  either  an'  acid  or 'an  alkali.  In, many 
of  these  calcali,  the  lithic  acid  is  hearly^iure ;  in  others 
there  is  mi  intermixture  of  other  ingredients,  particu- 
larly of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia;  and  in  almost  all  of  them,  there  is  a 
portion  of  animal  matter  vyhieh  occasions  the  Smell 
when  they  are  burnt,  and  the  loss  in  their  artalysis.'r- 
(Sfee  Murray's  Chemistry,  vol.  4,  p.  640;  and  Marcel's 
JZsSay  tea  the  Chem.  and  Med.  Hist,  of  Calculous  Dis- 
orders,8vo.  Lund.  1817.)       tf"  -j* 

A  great  quantity  of  Uric  acid  is  formed  in  gouty  con- 
stitutions, and  deposited  in  the  joints  or  soft  pa«'s  in 
the  state  of  lithate  of  ammonia.  Sir  Everard  Home 
removed  a  tumour  weighing  four  ounces  from  die  heel 
of  a  gentleman,  ia  martyr  to  the  gout;  arid  when  ana- 
lyzed "by  Professor  Brande,  it  was  found  to  be  principally 
Composed  of  uric  acid. — (On  Strictures,  vol.  3,  jj.  313.) 

2.  Lithdte  of  Jbnfim'onia  Calculus,  according  to  Dr. 
Prout,  is  generally  of  the  colour  of  clay.  Its  surface  is 
sometimes  smooth ;  sometimes  tuberculated.  It  is  tom- 
posedpf  concentric  layers,  and  its  fracture  resembles 
that  Of  compact  limestone,  it  is  generally  of  small 
■~v/.r,  and  rather  uncommon  ;  but  the  lithate  of  ammo- 
nia ver  y  frequently  occurs,  mixed  with  lithic  acid,  form- 
ing a  mixed  variety  of  calculus.  Under  the  flame  of 
the  biovv-pipe,  it  usually  decrepitates  strongly.  It  is 
much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  lithic  acid  calcu- 
lus ;  and  always  gives  oil"  a  strong  smell  of  ammonia 
on  being  healed  with  caustic  potash.  The  lithate  of 
ammonia  is  also  readily  soluble  in  the  alkaline  subcar- 
bonaiesl  which  pure  lithic  acid  is  not. — (Trout,  On  Qra- 
v'el,  &c..p.B3.)  ,  '         \      ■»*'    1"'   ..  1 

3.  Bone  Earth,  Phosphate  of  Lime  Calculus.  The 
presence  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  urinary  calculi  had 
been  mentioned  by  Bergmann  and  others,  when  Dr. 
Wollaston  first  ascertained  that  some  calculi  are  en- 
tirely composed  of  ij.,  Prom  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
WoJIaston,  it  appears  that  this  substance  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  composes  the  entire  calculus,  but  that  in 
general  it.  is  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  particularly 
with  uric  acid  and  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammo- 
nia.    In  the  first  case,  the  calculus  is  described  as  .be- 
ing of  a  pale-brown  colour,  and  so  smooth  as  to  appear  | 
polished.    When  sawed  through  it  is  found  very  regu- 
larly laminated,  aird  the  lamina?,  in  general,  adhere  so 
slightly  to  each  other,  as  to  separate  with  ease  into  con- 
centric crusts.    It  dissolves  entirely,  though  slowly,  in 
muriatic  or  n  Uric  acid.  Exposed  to  the  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe, it  is  at  lirst  slightly  charred,  but  sonu  becomes  per- 
fectly white,  retaining  its  form,  until  urged  with  the  ut- 
most heat  (Yom  a  common  blow-pipe,  when  it  may  be 
completely  lused.    It  appears  to  be  more  fusible  than  the 
phpsphate  of  lime,  which  forms  the  basis  of  bone; 
a  circumstance  w  hich  Dr.  Wollaston  ascribes  to  the 
latter  containing  a  larger  quantity  of,  lime.— (Phil. 
Trims.  1797.}  .  •   ,  .'..'."' 

4.  Triple  PhosphMc  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia  Cal- 
culus, i'he  existence  of  this  cajculus  in  the  intestines 
of  animals  was  first  pointed  out  by  Foui  croy ;  but  its 
being  a  constituent  part  of  some  urinary  calculi  of  the 
fpiman  subject  was  originally  discovered  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston- (Phil.  Trans.  1T97.)  Atcording  to  Dr.  Prout, 
this  species  ol  calculus  is  ahvSys  nearly  white  :  .its  surT 
face  is  commonly  uneven,  and  covered  with  minute" ' 
shining  crystals.  Its  texture  is  pot  ranjinated,  and  it  is 
easily  broken  and  reduced  to  powder;  In  some  rare' 
instances,  ljovyj;ver,  it  is  hard  and  compact,  and  when 
broken,  exhibits  a  crystalline  .texture,  arid  is  more 
or  Ion's  transflyi r£nt.  CaicuH  composed  entirely  of  the 
phosphate  *>f  magnesia  and  ammonia  *are'  Tare,*ifut 
specimens  in  which  they  constitute  the  predominant 
ingredient  are  by  no  means  uncommon. — (Prout,  p. 
86.)  When  the  blow-pipe  is  applied,  an  ammoniacai 
smell  fs  perceived,  tire  fragment  diminishes  in  size,  and 


if  the  heat  be  strongly  orged,  it  ultimately  undergoes 
an  imperfect  fusion,  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  phos- 
phate of  magnesia.— (P.  69.)  Dr.  Wollaston  describes 
the  form  of  the  crystals  of  this  salt  as  being  a  short  tri- 
lateral "prism,  having  one  angle  a  right  angle,  and  the 
other  two  equal,  terminated "by  a  pyramid  of  three  or 
six  sides.  These  crystals,  as  Dr.  Marcet  has  explained 
are  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  r  ea- 
dily in  most,  if  not  all  the  acids,  and  on  precipitation 
they  reassume  the  crystalline  form.  From  the  solu- 
tion^ of  these  crystals  in  muriatic  acid,  sal  ammoniac 
may  be  obtained  by  sublimation.  Solutions  of  caustic 
alkalies  disengage  ammonia  from  the  triple  salt,  the  al- 
kali combining  with  a  portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 
One  fact,  of  great  importance,  respecting  this  species  of 
calculus  is  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  lys  lectures  ; 
viz.  that  it  is  particularly  liable  to  be  reproduced  after 
lithotomy,  and  therefore,  until  the  patient's  diathesis 
has  beerr  corrected  by  medical  treatment,  he  cautions 
surgeons  not  to  perform  the  operation.  In  cases  of  this 
description,  he  says,  a  substance  like  mortar  is  dis- 
charged from,  the  bladder,  and  the  urine  is  very  fetid. 

5.  Fusible  Calculus.  Mr.  Tennant  first  discovered 
that  this  substance  was  different  from  the  lithic  acid, 
and  that,  when  urged  by  the  blow-pipe,  instead  of  be- 
ing nearly  consumed,  a  large  part  of  it  melted  into  a 
white  vitreous  globule.  The  nature  of  the  fusible  cal 
cuius  was  afterward  more  fully  investigated  and  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Wollaston.— (Phil.  Trans,  1797.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  excellent  description  lately  given  of  this 
calculus  by  Dr.  Marcet,  it  is  commonly  whiter  and 
more  friable  than  any  other  species!  It  sometimes  re- 
sembles a  mass  of  chalk,  leaving  a  white  dust  on  ttje 
fingers,  and  separates  easily  into  layers,  or  lamina;,  the 
interstices  of  which  are  often  studded  with  sparkling 
crystals  of  the  triple  phosphate.  At  other  times,  it  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  spongy  and  very  friable  whitish 
mass,  in  which  the  laminated  structure  is  not  obvious. 
Calculi  of  this  kind  often  acquire  a  very  large  size,  and 
they  are  apt  to  mould  themselves  in  the  contracted  ca- 
vity of  the  bladder,  assuming  a  peculiarity  of  form  which 
Dr.  Marcet  lias  never  observed  in  any  of  the  other  spe- 
cies of  calculi,  and  which  consists  in  the  stone  termi- 
nating, at  its  broader  end,  in  a  kind  or  peduncle,  corres- 
ponding to  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  fusible  calculus  is  a  mixture  of  the 
triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime.  These  two  salts,  which,  when  se- 
parate, are  infusible,  or  nearly  so,  when  mixed  together 
and  urged  by  the  blow-pipe,  easily  run  into  a  vitreous 
globule.  The  composition  of  this  substance,  says  Dr. 
Marcet,  may  be  shown  in  various  ways.  Thus,  if  it 
be  pulverized,  and  acetic  acid  poured  upon  it,  the  triple 
crystals  will  be  readily  dissolved,  while  the  phosphate 
offline  will  scarcely  be  acted  upon  ;  after  which  the 
muriatic  acid  will  readily  dissolve  Ihe  latter  phosphate, 
leaving  a  small  residue,  consisting  of  lithic  acid,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  always  found  mixed  with  the  fusible 
calculus. 

It  is  also  remarked  by  Dr.  Marcet,  that  many  of  the 
calculi  which  form  round  extraneous  bodies  in  the 
bladder  are  of  the  fusible  kind.  And  the  calculous 
matter  sometimes  deposited  between  the  prepuce  and 
glans  is  found  to  be  of  the  same  nature. 

6  Mulberry  Calculus,  or  Oxalate  of  Lime,  is  mostly 
of  a  dark -brown  colour,  its  interior  being  often  gray. 
Its,  surface  is  usually  uneven,  presenting  tubercles  more 
or  less  prominent,  frequently  rounded,  sometimes 
pointed,  and  either  rough  or  polished.  It  is  very  hard, 
difficult  to  saw,  arid  appears  to  consist  of  successive 
unequal  layers',  excepting  the  few  stones  which  con- 
tain a  proportion  of  silica,  it  is  the  heaviest  of  the  uri- 
nary concretions.  Though  this  calculus  has  been 
named  mulberry,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  fruit,  yet 
as4)r.  Marcet  has.observed,  there  are  many  concre- 
tions of  this  class,  which,  far  from  having  the  mulberry 
appearance,  are  remarkably  smooth  and  pale-coloured, 
as  may  be  seen  in  plate  8,  fig.  6,  of  that  gentleman's 
essay.  According  to  Mr.  Brande,  persons  who  have 
voided  this  species  of  calculus^  are  much  less  liable,  to 
to  a  return  of  the  complaint,  than  other  patients  who 
discharge  lithic  calculi.— (Pkil.  Trans.  1808.) 

With  regard  to  chemical  characters  (says  Professor 
Murray),  it  is  less  affected  by  the  application  of  the 
usual  reagents  than  any  other  calculus.  The  pure  al- 
kaline solutions  have  no  effect  upon  it,  nnd  the  acids 
■  dissolve  it  with  great  difficulty.  Whet  it  is  reduced, 
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however,  to  fine  powder,  both  muriatic  and  nitric  acid 
dissolve  it  slowly.  The  solutions  of  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates decompose  it,  as  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  liave 
observed ;  and  this  affords  us  the  easiest  method  of 
analyzing  itT"  The  calculus  in  powder  being,  digested 
in  the  solution,  carbonate  of  lime  is  soon  formed,  which 
remains  insoluble,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
effervescence  produced  by  the  addition  cjf  weak  acelic 
aoid,  while  there  is  obtained  in  solution  the  compound 
of  csalic  iicid  with  the  alkali  of  the  'alkaline  carbo- 
nate. ,  From  this  the  oxalic  acid  may  be  piecipilated 
by  the  acetate  of  lead  or  of  barytes;  aiui  this  oxalate, 
>thus  formed,  may  be  afterward  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  Another  method  of  analyzing  this  cal- 
culus is  by  exposure  to  heat",  its  acid,  is  decomposed, 
and  by  raising  the  heat  sufficiently,  pure  lime  is  ob- 
tained, amounting  to  about  a  third  of  the  weight  of 
the  calculus.  According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin, 
the  oxalate  of  lime  calculus  contains  more  animal  mat- 
ter than  any  other.  This  animal  matter  appeared  to 
them  to  be  a  mixture  of  albumen  and  ui  ee.  The  com- 
position of  a  calculus  of  this  species,  analyzed  by  Mr. 
Brande,  was  oxalate  of  lime,  65  grains  ;  uric  acid,  16 
grains;  phosphate  of  lime,  15  grains;  animal  matter. 
4  grains. 

7.  The  Cystic  Oxide  Calculus  is  small,  and  very 
rare.  It  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Wollaston. — (Phil. 
Trans,  for  1810.)  In  external  appearance,  it  bears  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  triple  phosphate  of  magne- 
sia than  any  other sortof  calculus.  However,  it  is  more 
compact,  and  does  not  consist  of  distinct  lamina?,  but 
appears  as  one  mass  confusedly  crystallized  thiough- 
out  its  substance.  It  has  a  yellowish  semi-transpa- 
rency, and  a  peculiar  glistening  lustre.  Under  the 
blow-pipe,  it  gives  asingularly  fetid  smell,  quite  different, 
from  that  of  lithic  acid,  or  the  smell  of  prussic  acid. 
In  consequence  of  the  readiness  with  which  this  spe- 
cies of  calculus  unites  both  with  acids  and  alkalies,  in 
common  with  other  oxides,  and  the  fact  of  its  also  con- 
taining oxygen  (as  is  proved  by  the  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid  by  distillation),  Dr.  Wollaston  named  it  an 
oxide,  and  the  term  cystic  was  added  from  its  having 
been  originally  found  only  in  the  bladder  in  two  exam- 
ples. Dr.  Marcet,  however,  has  subsequently  met  with 
no  less  than  three  instances  of  calculi  formed  of 
cystic  oxide,  all  of  which  were  unquestionably  of 
renal  origin. 

8.  Alternating  Calculus.  Lithic  strata  frequently 
alternate  with  layers  of  oxalate  of  lime  or  with  the 
phosphates.  Sometimes  also  the  mulberry  alternates 
wilh  the  phosphates,  and  in  a  few  instances,  three  or 
even  four  species  of  calculi  occur  in  the  same  stone, 
disposed  in  distinct  concentric  laminae.  On  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  these  and  other  varieties  of  cal- 
culi, Dr.  Proofs  work  contains  valuable  information. 

9.  Compound  Calculi,  with  their  Ingredients  inti- 
mately mixed.  Under  this  title,  Dr.  Marcet  compre- 
hends certain  calculi  which  have  no  characteristic 
feature  by  which  they  can,  be  considered  as  distinctly 

,  belonging  to  any  of  the  other  classes.  He  observes, 
that  they  may  sometimes  be  recognised  by  their  more 
or  less  irregular  figure,  and  their  less  determinate  co- 
lour ;  by  their  being  less  distinctly,  if  at  all  divisible 
into  strata;  and  by  their  often  possessing  a  considerable 
hardness.  By  chemical  analysis,  confused  results  are 
obtained. — (See  Essay  on  the  Chem.  and  Med.  Hist,  of 
Calculous  Disorders,  p.  90.) 

10.  Calculi  of  the  Prostate  Gldnd.  The  composi- 
tion of  these  calpuli  is  said  to  have  been  first  explained 
by'Dr.  Wollaston.— (See  Phil  Trans,  for  1797.)  They 
all  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime,  the  earth  not  being 
redundant  as  in  bones.  Their  size  varies  from  that  of 
a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut.  Their  formvs1, 
more  or  less  spheroidal ;  arrd  they  are  of  a  ysllowtsh- 
brown  colour, '  •     •  '  • 

Fourcroy  has  described  a  species  of  urinary  calculus, 
which  is  characterized  by  bpinc  composed  of  the  (irate 
or  lithate  of  ammonia,  D..  Wollaston,  Mr.  Brande, 
and  Dr.  Marcet  (fit!  not,  however,  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  th's  substance  in  any  of  the  con- 
cretions which  they  examined.  As  also  urea  and  the 
triple  phosphate,  both  of  which  afford  ammonia,  are 
frequently  present  "in  lithic  calculi,  it  is  conjectured 
that  these  circumstances  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
analytical  results,  from  which'the  existence  of  urate 
of  ammonia  has  been  inferred.— (Brande,  in  Phil. 
Trans.  1608.    Marcel's  Essay,  f.92j        *  iV^" 


If  The  recent  investigationa of  Dr.  Prout, however,  tend 
.  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  lithate  of  ammonia  cal 
I    cuius.  .  -  - .     I         '       ,  , 

f  Dr.  Marcet  met  with  two  specimens  of  urinary  cal- 
I  culi,  entirely  different  from  any  which  have  liiluerto 
i  been  notictdi  One'  of  these  he  prqposes  to  name 
:  xanthic  oxide,  from  .\avCos,  ycllow,-bt:tause  one  of  its' 
:  most  characteristic  properties  is  that  of  forming  a 
[  lemon-coloured  compound,  when  acted,  upon  by  iiitrij 
acid.  The  chemical  properties  of  the  oilier  new  cal 
I  cuius,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Marcet,  correspond  to  lliose 
,  of  fibriue,  and  lie  therefore  suggests  the  propriety  of 
•  distinguishing  it  by  the  term  Jibriiunis.  For  a  parti 
cular  description  of  these  new  substances,  1  must  refer 
,    to  this  gentleman's  Essay. 

11.  Carbonate  of  Lime  Calculus.  .This  substance 
f  is  not  enumerated  by  Dr.  Marcel,  as  entering  in  |(je 
,.  composition  of  urinary  calculi.   But  according  to  Mr. 

■  R.  Smith,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Dr.  IV. 
i  H.  Gilby,  of  Clifton,  he  says,  detected  it  decidedly  In 

-  four  instances.   "  A  notice  of  it  will  be  found  inUt. ' 
.   Tilloch's  Journ.'for  1817,  vol.  49,  p.  188,  in  the  account 
i  of  a  curious  calculus,  given  to  me'  by  Mr.  G.  If.  Cur 
.   roughs,  of  Clifton  ;  the  nucleus  of  which  is  a  common 

cinder,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one  broad,  Since 
'  the  publication  of  that  paper  (continues  Mr.  Smith), 
,  Mr.  H.  Sully,  of  Wiveliscornbe,  sent  me  three  oddly- 
l  shaped  calculi,  which  he  removed  from  a  (ad,  together 

-  with  15  pea-sized  ones  previously  voided  by  the  ure. 
;  thra,  which  are  entirely  carbonate  of  limej  held  to- 
t   gether  by  animal  mucus." — (See  Med.  Chir  Trans. 

■  vol.  11,  p.  14.)    Dr.  Prout  has  also  seen  some  Bmall 

-  calculi,  composed  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lima 
:    —(On  Gravel,  <S-c.  y.89.) 

t  Dr.  Prout  has  investigated*  with  considerable  talent, 
.    the  comparative  prevalency  of  the  different  forme  of 

-  v  urinary  deposites,  and  the  order  of  their  succession, 
l    His  data  are  taken  from  the  examinations  made  by  I'm 

-  fessor  Brande,  of  the  calculi  in  tin-  Hunterian  Cnllec- 

-  tion  ;  by  Dr.  Marcet,  of  those  at  Norwich  and  Guy's 
i  Hospital;  by  Dr.  Henry,  of  those  at  Manchester;  onfl 
»   by  Mr.  Smith,  of  otlrers  preserved  at  the,Brislol  Infirm- 

-  ary.  The  whole  number  of  calculi  examined  was 
i  823:  of  these,  294  were  classed  under  life  name1  of 
f  lithic  acid,  98  of  which  were  nearly  pure ;  *5J  WCfe 
f  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  oxalate  of  lime ;  and  45  wilh 

a  little  of  the  phosphates.    113  consisted  of  oxalate  til 
'    lime.    Three  were  of  cystic  oxide;  202  were  phns- 
>    pirates;  of  which  16  were  nearly  pure  ;  84  mixed  «  ill 
s   a  small  proportion  of  lithic  acid  ;  8  consisted  of 
r   phosphate  of  lime  nearly  pure;  3  of  triple  |ili<>s- 
,   phate  nearly  pure;  and  91  of  the  fusible  or  mix  <  ii 
calculi.   186  were  alternating  calculi,  or  those  whose 
laminae  varied,  but  consisted  of  lithic  acid,  oxalate  of 
lime,  and  phosphates :  pf  these,  15  consisted  of  litlnc 
.   acid  and  oxalate  of  lime,  the  first  being  '"  JI****W 
proportion;  40  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  greatest 
proportion,  and  lithic  acid  in  the  least;  51  of  the  I'rthic- 
acid  and  the  phosphates ;  49  of  the  oxalate  of  lime/ 
and  the  phosphates  ;  12  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  nlhlc 
acid,  and  the  phosphates;  1  of  fusible  .-mil  [lthlc 
2  of  fusible  and  oxalate  of  lime;  and  16,  the  compo- 
silion  of  which  was  not  mentioned. 

Of  compound  calculi  whose  compositions  was  not 
specified,  there  were  25.— (See  W.  Pro ut's  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature,  <$-e.  of  Gravel  and  Calculus,~p.§i.) 

The  proportion  of  lithic  acid  calculi  1s  somewhat 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number.  But  as 
this  acid  is  'the  common  nucleus,  round  which  other 
calculous  matter' is  deposited,  Dr.  Prout  computes  the 
proportion  of  calculi  originating  from  it,  to  be  at  least 
two-thirds  Of  the  whole  number.  According  to  the 
'  experiments  of  the  same  physician,  the  red  crystalline 
calculus  is  contposrd  of  nearly  pure  lithic  acid;  and 
the  earthy,  amorphous'one  consists  of  lithic  acid,  more 
or  less  ammonia,  geneially  a  lit  tie  of  the  pliosplieles, 
and  sometimes  a  small  portion  of  the  oxalate  of  lime. 
The  lighter  the  colour,  the  greaterln  general  the  pro- 
portiort  of  lithate  of  ammonia  aud  the  phosphates  — 
— ( P.  97.)        \  •  ' .  *  * 

Otalate  of  lime  calculi  form  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  number,  without  any  regularity,  however,  hi 
different  museums.       .      * '  •        .  ,         »  ' 
Cystic  oxide  caleuli  are  so  rare,  that  the  proportion 
found  was  only  one  in  274. 

fSal^uH  c?mP»*cd  °f  <*«  Phosphates  made  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number.  4 
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Alternating  calculi  amounted  to  between  one-fourth 
arid  one-fiftii :  but  Dr.  Prout  offers  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving ihat  the  data,  from  which  the  estimate  is  drawn, 
cannot  be  depended  upon.  For  additional  information 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  must  refer  toDr.Prout's 
valuable  work.  s^ 

The  stone  being  a  severe  affliction,  and  the  operation 
extremely  hazardous  and  painful,  a  varieiy  of  experi- 
mehts  have  keen  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering a  solvent  for  urinary  calculi.  Hitherto,  bow- 
ever,,  all  the  remedies  and  /plans  which  have  been 
tried,  have:  been  attended  with  very  limited,  and  by  no 
'  means -unequivocal,  success,  notwithstanding  many 
persons  may.  have  been  deceived  into  a  contrary  opi- 
nion. *••>»'  V 

The  dissolution  of  stones  in  the  bladder  has  been  at- 
tempted by  lithontriptic  medicines,  as  they  are  termed, 
am]  By  fluids  injected  into  this  viscus.  At  the  present 
day^  practitioners  direct  their  endeavours  very  much  to 
the  correction  of  those  particular  diaiheses  or  slates 
pf  the  constitution  on  which  the  formation  of  various 
-jcalculi  depend;  and  more  confidence  seems  to  be 
plactd  in  tiiis  aim,  than  in  any  schemes  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  urinary  concretions.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the 
latter  project,  many  difficulties  present  themselves  ;  and 
among  these,  some  of  the  most  serious  are,  the  great 
variety  in  the  composition  of  calculi ;  the  impossibility 
of  knowing  the  exact  ingredients  of  a  stone  while 
it  is  concealed  in  the  bladder,  though  many  useful  sug- 
gestions for  agisting  the  judgment  on  this  point  have 
been  recently  ottered  by  Dr.Prout:  and,  lastly,  if  ihe 
right  solvent  were  ascertained,  as  calculated!  upon 
chemical  principles  applied  to  urinary  concretions  out 
of  Ihe  body,  it  is  obvious,  that  any  medicines  taken  by 
the  mouth  are  liable  to  so  many  changes  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  in  the  lymphatic  and  vascular  sys- 
tem, that  it  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  them  in 
on  unaltered  state  and  effective  quantity  info  the  blad- 
der ;  while,  if  this  were  possible  (as  it  is  in  the  way 
of  injection  through  a  catheter),  the  bladder  itself 
might  be  incapable  of  •beating  the  application,  ana  the 
patient  lose  his  life  in  the  experiment. 

As  Dr.  Prout  well  observes,  a  calculus  in  the'bladder 
may  be  considered  a  substance  placed  in  a  solution  of 
various  principles  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  If 
any  of  the  more  insoluble  of  these  principles  exist  in 
this  Solution  in  a  stale  of  supersaturation,  the  calculus 
will  afford  a  nucleus,  round  which  the  excess  will  be 
deposited.  But  if  none  exist  in  a  state  of  excess,  of 
course  none  can  be  deposited,  and  the  calculus  will  not 
increase  in  bulk. 

Whoever  studies  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
urine,  says  Dr.  Marcet,  will  learn  that  "  if  any  alkali 
(a  few  drops  Of  ammonia,  for  instance)  be  added  to 
recent  urine,  a  white  cloud  appears,  and  a  sediment, 
consisting  of  phosphate  of  lime,  vviih  some  ainmoni- 
aeo-magnesian  phosphate,  subsides,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  two  craius  of  the  precipitate  from  four  ounces 
of  urine.  Lime-water  produces  a  precipitate  of  a  si- 
milar kind,  which  is  still  more  copious;  for  the  lime, 
in  combining  with  the  excess  of  phosphoric,  and  per- 
haps, also,  of  lactic  acid,  not  only  precipitates  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  these  acids  held  in  solution, 
hut  it  decomposes  the  other  phosphates,  thus  generating 
an  additional  quantity  of  the  phosphateof  lime,  which 
.is  also  deposited.  '  d 

"If,  on  Hie  contrary  (observes  the  same  author),  a 
small  quantity  of  any  acid,  either  the  phosphoric,  the 
muriatic,  or,  indeedyeven  common"  vinegar,  be  added 
:o  repent  healthy  mine,  and  the  mixture  be  allowed  to 
stand  fior  one  or  two  days,  small  reddish  crystalline 
particteaffl  (itiiic  acid-will  be  gradually  deposited  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel.-  *\     v  n 

It  is  on  these  two  general  facts,  that  our  principles 
of  chemical  treatment  ultimately  rest.  Whenever  .the 
•  lilhic  secretion  predominates,  the  alkalies  are  the  ap- 
propriate remedies;  and  trie  acids,  particular! v  the 
muriatic,  are  the  agents  to  be  resorted  to,  whgTfth'e  cal- 
(Pei47  '],48l"agnesian salts  Preva,<' in  *e  deposite."— 
The  alkalies  taken  into  the  stomach  certainly  reach 
the  u-rinnry  passages  through  the  medium  of  the  circu- 
lation; apd  it  is  also  strongly  suspected  that  the  acids 
likewise  do  so,  though  this  circumstance  is  still  a  ques 
tion.  Unfortunately,  the  quantity  of  eithftr  alkalies  or 
acids  which  thus  miies  with  theiirine  is  so  small, thai'. 
.10  impression  is  made  upon  calcu-li  of  magnitude. 
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The  experience  of  Dr.  Marcet,  Dr.  Prout,  and  others, 
however,  has  clearly  ascertained  that  such  medicines 
are  often  capable  of  checking  a  tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion of  stone,  and  sometimes  of  bringing  on  a  calculous 
deposite  depending  upon  the  altered  state  of  the  sys- 
tem. Indeed,  Dr.  Marcet  expresses  his  decided  opinion, 
that  even  supposing  not  an  atom  of  alkali  or  acid  ever 
reached  the  bladder,  still  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  these  remedies  may  respectively  produce 
the  desired  changes  during  the  first  stages  of  assimila- 
tion ;  in  one  case,  by  neutralizing  any  morbid  excess 
of  acid  in  the  prima;  viae ;  and  in  the  other,  by  check- 
ing a  tendency  to  alkalescence  or  otherwise  disturbing 
those  affinities,  which,  in  the  subsequent  processes  of 
assimilation-  and  secretion,  give  rise  to  calculous  affec 
lions. — [P.  153.) 

When  muriatic  acid  is  prescribed,  from  5  to  25  drops 
may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day,  diluted  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

The  best  way  of  taking  the  alkalies  is  by  drinking 
soda  water  as  a  common  beverage.  It  is  asserted, 
however,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  G.  Blane  that,  when 
the  alkalies  are  combined  with  citric  acid,  as  in  the  or- 
dinary saline  draught,  they  also  have  the  effect  of  de- 
priving the  urine  of  iis  acid  properties. 

Dr.  Marcet,  with  every  appearance  of  probability, 
refers  to  c  arbonic  acid  itself  no  solvent  power ;  and  he 
does  not  even  adopt  Mr.  Brande's  opinion,  that  this 
acid  passes  inlo  the  urine,  when  patients'  drink  fluids 
impregnated  with  it. 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  if  no  known  internal  medicine 
will  dissolve  a  stone  already  formed,  what  is  the  good  of 
merely  altering  the  diathesis  a. id  checking  the  increase 
of  tfie  calculus,  as  litholomy  must  still  be  necessary? 
The  reasons  for  persevering  in  the  aim  of  correcting 
any  particular  state  of  the  system  and  the  urinary  se- 
cretion, on  which  state  the  increase  of  a  calculus  de- 
pends, are  very  important ;  for  it  is  found,  that  though 
medicines  may  be  quite  incapable  of  dissolving  a  cat 
cuius,  they  relieve  a  great  deal  of  the  distress  and  suf- 
fer ing  apparently  the  effect  ofrthe  diathesis  itself,  as. ' 
will  be  presently  noticed,  and  sometimes  afford  such 
ease,  that  the  operation  may  be  postponed  until  the 
health  is  improved,  or,  ir  a  very  old  subject,  even  be 
dispensed  with  altogether.  The  aim  is  also  of  high 
importance,  with  the  view  of  preventing  relapses. 

As  the  lithic  acid  diathesis  seems  to  be  concerned  in 
the  production  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  urinary  calculi,  the  correction  of  it  has 
been  a  chief  aim  among  modern  practitioners.  For 
"this  purpose,  Magendie,  whose  experiments  tend  to 
prove,  that  the  lilhic  acid  diathesis  may  be  lessened  and 
removed  by  abslinence  from  animal  food,  and  other 
nutriments  abounding  in  azote,  founds  his  practice 
very  much  upon  this  alleged  fact.  His  indications, 
however,  are  four  in  number,  viz.  1.  TO  lessen  the 
quantity  of  uric  acid  produced  by  the  kidneys;  2.  To 
augment  the  secretion  of  urine;  a  maxim  which  leads 
him  to  consider  cutaneous  perspiration  injurious;  a 
statement  which  I  think  must  be  rejected,  considering 
the  rarity  of  calculi  in  hot  climates,  independently  of 
the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  that  the  precipi 
■tating  acid  (if  such  be  the  cause)  is  throw"  °ff  l>y  the 
skin,  and  consequently  that  ensuring  a  dueperformance 
of  the  cutaneous  functions  must,  in  these  cases,  be  be- 
neficial.—(See  Medical  Trans,  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, vol.  6.)  3.  To  prevent  the  lithic  acid  from  as 
suming  a  solid  form  by  saturating  it.  4.  When  gravel 
and  calculi  are  formed,  to  promote  their  discharge  and 
attern.pt  their  dissolution. — (Recherch.es,  Src.  sur  la 
Oravelle,  p.  42.) 

For  correcting  the  lithic  acid  diathesis,  Dr.  Prout 
particularly  enjoins  the  avoidance  of  errors  in  diet, 
exercise,  &c.  The  error  of  quantity,  of  food  he  deems 
worse  than  the  error  of  quality.  Patients,  he  say3, 
should  abstain  altogether  from  things  which  manifestly 
disagree  wtffi  them,  and  which  must  be  unwholesome 
to  all;  such  as  heavy  unferniented  bread,  hard. boiled 
and  fat  puridincs,  salted  and  dried  meats,  acescent 
fruits,  and  (if  the  digest-ve  organs  be  debilitated^  soups 
of  every  kind.  In  general  also  wine,  and  particularly 
those  of  an  acescent  quality  should  be  avoided.  The 
wearing  of.'flanqel,  the  preserving  a  regular  sujte  of 
the  bowels,  and  i  he  occasional  use  of  alterative  medi- 
cines are  likewise  commended, -MProttf1,  On  Gravel, 
be.  p.  135.)     »  '  1  ' 

Accordiri£  to  the  same  author,  the  treatment  of  calcu- 
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lous  affections  is  either  of  a  local  or  general  description. 
The  local  trealmeift  is  neatly  the  same  tn  all  the  spe- 
cies; the  general  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  calculous  diathesis. 

■  What  Dr.  Prout  ealls  the  local  treatment  consists 
chiefly  in  prescribing  liyoscyamus  and  opium,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  uva  ursi.  The  liyoscyamus, 
•he1  says,  is  generally  preferable  in  the  Hthic  acid  dia- 
thesis, and  opium  in  the  phosphauc.  He  illso  recom- 
mends the  use  of  opium  in  the  form  of  injection  and 
embrocation,  and  especially  in  that  of  -a.  suppository. 
The  warm  bath,  fomentations,  and  silting  wet  hot 
water  are  spoken  of  as  other  means  of  relief. 

According  to  the  observations  of  the  same  well- 
infoimed  writer,  the  distressing  symptoms  produced  by 
lithic  acid  calculi  have  a  very  constant  relation  to  the 
severity  of  the  diathesis  present;  a  circumstance 
which,  he  says,  is  also  more  or  less  true  with  respect 
to  all  the  other  kinds  of  calculi:  that  is  to  say,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  urine  is  unnatural,  and  loaded  with  gravel 
and  amorphous  sediments,  in  the  same  proportion  are 
the  patient's  sufferings.  Hence,  our  first  object  should 
be  to  restore  the  mine  to. its  natural  state.  The  first 
means  to  be  recommended  in  ordinary  cases  is  usually  a 
dose  of  calomel  and  antimonial  powder,  the  Plummer's 
pill,  or  some  other  alterative  purgative  taken  at  night, 
to  be  followed  up  the  next  morning  by  an  alkaline 
diuretic  purgative,  composed,  for  example,  of  Rochelle 
salts  and  magnesia  or  subcai  bonate  of  soda ;  during 
the  day  a  strong  infusion  of  uva  ursj,  combined  with 
liyoscyamus  and  the  liquor  potassa;,  may  be  taken. 
Thesi*  means  ate  to  be  persisted  in  for  a  greater  or  le'ss 
time,  according  to  the  circumstances,  and  till  the  urine 
begins  to  be  natural ;  they  may  then  be  gradually  left 
off  or  varied  as  occasion  may  require;  and  under  this 
plan  it  will  be  found,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  nut 
only  the  urine  will  assume  its  natural  state,  but  most 
or  all  the  distressing  symptoms  of  calculus  in  the 
bladder  will  be  very  much  diminished,  and  in  many  in- 
stances disappear.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  while  the 
urine  is  in  its  natural  state,  the  calculus  cannot  in- 
crease in  size. 

"After  the  diathesis  is  once  fairly  broken  by  these 
means,  it  may  in  general  be  easily  prevented  from  re- 
curring, by  attention  to  the  diet  and  other  circum- 
stances, formerly  mentioned  as  inducing  this  diathesis, 
and  by  the  occasional  use  of  medicines;  and  the  pa- 
tient will  scarcely  know  that  he  has  a  calculus  in  the 
bladder,  at  least  lrom  the  pain  that  it  gives  him.  I  state 
this  with  confidence,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  wish  to 
be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  freedom  from  pain, 
&c.  depend  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  upoa the  size 
of  the  calculus, 'its  smoothness,  upon  the  exercise  a 
patient  is  obliged  to  take,  '&c,  all  of  which  are  pre- 
sumed-to  be  favourable;  for  it  must  be  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, that  a  foreign  substance  in  the  bladder  cannot 
be  prevented  from  acting  mechanically,  and  from  oc- 
casionally producing-  bloody  urine,  or  a  temporary 
stoppage  of  the,  discharge  of  that  secretion  from  the 
bladder,  and  similar  symptoms,  if  the  patient  is  obliged 
to  take  severe  exercise." — (Prout,  On  Gravel,  cS  c.  p. 
202—204.)   .  • 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  lime  and 
the  alkalies  were  known  to  be  frequently  productive 
of  r'elipf  in  cases  of  stone?  and  in  particular  the  nos- 
trum of  a  Mrs.  Steevens,  the  active  ingredients  of 
which  were  calcined  egg-shells  and  soap,  acquired  such 
celebrity  for  the  cures  which  rt  effected,  that  much 
"anxiety  was,  expressed  that  her  formula  should  be 
litnde  public'  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  year 
1739' parliament  appointed  a  committee  of  22  respect- 
able men  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  remedy  in 
question^  and,  on  their  very  favourable  report,  the  se- 
cret was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  5000/.  These  pro- 
ceedings naturally  interested  Qur  neighbours,  and- ir: 
the  years  1740  and  1741,  Morand  communicated  to  the 
Academyof  Sciences  two.  memoirs,  in  which  are  re- 
ported numerous  cases  where  the  new  remedy  was 
tried,  and  mostly  with  success;  the  gfeater  number  of 
the  patients  being  desciibed  as  either  benefited  or  ac- 
tually cured.     ■  '•  • 

In  many  instances,  stonesi  which  had  been  unques- 
tionably felt,  were  no  longer  to  be  discovered  ;  and,  as 
the  same  persons  were  examined  by  surgeons  of  the 
greatest  skill  and  eminence  both  before  and  after  the 
exhibition -of  the  medicines-,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
conclusion  was  drawn,  that  the  sfcnes*  bad  been  really 


dissolved.  From  the  cessation  of  this  success,  how- 
ever,  and  from  its  now  being  known  that  stones  occa- 
sionally  become  lodged  in  a  kind  of  cyst,  op'  the  „„,. 
side  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  bladder,. so  as  localise 
no  longer  any  material  suffering',  surgeons  of  tlie  nr{. 
sent  day  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  must  liare 
happened  in  Mrs.  Steevena's  enses.  Tins  was  certainly 
what  happened  to  one  of  the  iiefsong  on  whom  lag 
above  medicine  was  tried',  as  Dr.  W.  Hunter'infotim 
'us.  It  is  evident  that  a  stone  so  situated  wouldjiot  jn 
general  produce  a  great  deal  of  irrigation,  nor  admit  <i[' 
bejng  felt  with  a  sound ;  though,  as  I  have, staled  In 
the  article  JMhotomy,  there,  have  been  a  few  eicep. 
lions  to  this  observation. 

Mrs.  Steevens  first  gave  calcined  egg-shells  albnei 
but,  finding  costiveness  produced,  she  added  soap.  In 
time  she  rendered  her  process  more  complicated,  add- 
ing snails  burnt  to  blackness, -a  decoction  of  cliainorjule  * 
flowers,  patsley,  sweet  fennel,  and  the gi eater  burtlqck. 

That  in  the  lithic  acid  diathesis  the  carbonates  of 
soda  and  potassa  taken  in  large  doses,  have  tfie* effect 
of  passing  into  the  urine,  and  saturating'  tile  redundant 
lithic  acid  in  the  unhealthy  slate  of  that  fluid,  is  a.fiSct 
decidedly  proved.  If  there  were  any  doubt  yet  reitlain- 
ing  upon  this  point,  it  would  be  immediately  removed 
by  the  perusal  of  the  case  of  tiie  celebrated  Mascagni 
I  as  detailed  by  himself. — (See  Mem.  dell,,  Sot.  Hal. 
1804.)  This  eminent  anatomist,  being  much  afflicted 
with  gravel,  derjved  benefit  from  drinking  ,tiie  ngtta 
alcalina  mcphitica,  or  Seltzer  water;  but  conceiving 
that  more  good  might  result  from  a  triak  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  he  took  at  first  half  a  drachm  of  this  substance 
in  the  morning,  and  as  much  in  the  evening,  dissolved 
in  ten  ounces  of  water.  The  second  day  the  dose  wag 
augmented  to  two  drachms,  andon  the  third  to  three, 
which  quantity,  dissolved  in  20  ounces  of  w  ater,  was 
continued  for  ten  days.  "  Before  taking  the  carbonate 
of  potash  (says  Mascagni),  my  urine  was  very  acid, 
and  immediately  reddened  litmus  paper;  as  soon  as 
the  medicine  was  begun,  I  made  the  same  expeiimcnt 
with  the  urine  then  voided,  and  found  the  intensity  ol 
the  colour  of  the  paper  J$ss.  i  The  second  daytkefiftr 
was  very  little  altered,  and  on  the  third  Ike  mine  dd 
not  redden  it  at  all.  The  acid  in  my  urine,  linn  lim, 
was  saturated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  pain  III  my 
loins  diminished,  and  no  more  gravel  was  voided  with 
my  urine.  Afterward  the  pain  .ceased  entiiciy,  the 
urine  became  clearer,  and  I  perceived  that  it  coDtafned 
an  excess  of  potash."  Being  attncked-aga)n  at  a  sob- 
sequent  period  with  the  gravel,  Mascagni  adopted  the 
same  treatment,  and  experienced  equal  benefit  from  it 
.  in  the  lithic  acid  diathesis,  the  liquor, potassa  has  ' 
sometimes  been  thought  to  have  nfore  efficacy  than  lire 
carbonate.' 

-  Sir  JZ.  Home  and  Mr.  Hatchet  first  suggested  the  uti- 
lity of  giving  magnesia  incaseB-of  stone;  and  the  pro- 
posal was  communicated  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Brande 
(Phil.  Trans.  1810).  As  Dr.  Marcet  observes,  Dlffipe- 
sia  is  often  found  advantageous  in  long-protratled 
cases,  in  which  the  constant  use  of  the  suhcaMion&ied 
or  caustic  alkalies  would  injure  the  stomach.  But  he 
'  properly  remarks,  that  if  magnesia  is  sometimes  Aejie- 
ficial,  it  has  of  late  years  often  done  harm.  For(  ai 
this  earth  is  the  base  of  one  of  the  most  common  spe- 
cjes'of  calculi,  viz.iihat.  containing  the  phosphate  of 
ammonia  aftd  magnesia,  there  is  nearly  an  even  chance 
When  magnesia-. is  prescribed,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  nature- of  the  calculus,  thatiit  will 
prove  injurious/  Magnesia  also,  when  long  and  pro- 
fusely administered,  sometimes  firJrms  large  masses  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  causing  serious  distress,  and  even 
fatal  consequences. 

According  to  Dr.  Prout,  purgalives  will  sometimes 
stop  calculous  depositions,  especrall/in  children;  and 
Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  has  observed,  that  a'quack 
medicine,  composed  of  terpentine  and  opium,  will  oc- 
casionally produce  a  plentiful  discharge  of  lithic  acid 
from  the  bladder.  * 

On  the  whole,  I  believe,  reason  and  experience  will 
allow  us  to  consider  lime-water,  snap,  acidulous  wda 
waler,  the  caibonate  of  potassa,  the  liquor  prirasMB, 
and  magnesia  only  as  palliative  jfcneriieft  by  which 
the  pain  of  the  disorder  may  snhietiilies  be  diminifbsdi 
and  the  Urinary  secretion  improved,  it  being  IIIDM 
tiooal  to  impute  the  few  supposed  hislnncerof  greater 
success  to  the  calculi  becoming  encjfred. 

As  medicines  taken  into  the  stomach  will  nol  <H» 
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•dve  urinary  calculi,  solvent  injections  have  been  in- 
troduced through  a  catheter  directly  into  the  bladder. 
Fourcroy  and  Vauq'4e'lin  ascertained  that  a.solufion 
of  potassa  or  soda,  not  too  strong  to  be  swallowed, 
softens  and  dissolves  small  calculi  composed  of  the  uric 
acid  and  urate 'of  am/nonia  when  they  'are  left  in.  the 
liquid  a  few  days.  They  proved,  that  a  beverage 
merely  acidulated  with  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  dissolves, 
with  still  gVeater  quickness',  calculi  formed  of  the  phos- 
phate of  time,  and  of  the  tuple  phosphate  of  ammonia 
■  and  magnesia.  They  also  ascertained  that  calculi 
composed  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  which  are  tfie,.inost 
difficult  of  solution,  may  be  softened,  and  almost  quite 
dissolved,  in  nitric  acid  gieatly  diluted,  provided  they 
are  kept  in  the  mixture  a  sufficient  time. 

Liquids  are  then  known  which  will  dissolve  calculi 
Of  various  compositions  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
much  difficulty  occars  in  employing  them  effectually 
in  practice.  For,  all  hough  they  can  be  easily  injected 
into  Hie  bladder1,  this  organ  is  so  extremely  tender  and 
irritable,  that  the  action  of  such  liquids  upon  itj  as 
Would  be  requisite  for  dissolving  a  stone,  would  pro- 
duce sufferings  which  no  man  could  endure,  and  the 
most  dangerous  and  fatal  effects  on  the  bladder  itself. 
Another  objection  to  this  practice  also  arises  from  the 
surgeon  never  knowing  what  the  exact  composition  of 
a  calculus  is  Before  this  body  is  extracted,  and  his  con- 
sequent inability  to  determine  what  solvent  ougjit  to.be 
tried.       '•  »  '  i  . 

Until  the  complete  success  of  lithontriptics  is  esta- 
blished, therefore,  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  severe 
and  hazardous  as  it  is,  must  continue  an  indispensable 
practice,  wherever  the  patient's  sufferings  are  great, 
and  the  calculus  loo  large  to  be  voided  or  extracted 
through  the  uielhra,  01  the  circumstances  such  as  to 
prevent  the  successful  application  of  the  lithutritic  in- 
struments devised  by  M.  Le  Roy  D'Etiolles,  Dr.  Civiale, 
and  Baron  Heurteloup,  and  which  ate  calculated  to 
reduce  the  calculus  to  powder  or  small  particles,  so 
Hiat  it  may  be  discharged  with  the  urine. — (See  I.nhon- 
(i  iptor.)  The  great  success,  however,  that  has  attend- 
ed tins  practice  in  Franfce,  justifies  a  confident  hope 
that  it  will  soon  have  the  effect  of  materiallydiminisli- 
iliglhe  number  of  operations  in  England  as  well  as  in 
other  countries.  Children  are  conceived  not  to  he 
favourable  subjects  for  it,  on  account  of  the  small 
diatneter  of  their  urethra  and  their*  unmanageableness. 
It  is  also  alleged,  that  as  lithotomy  is  very  successful 
upon  yomm  subjects,  litliotritic  attempts  are  not  re- 
quisite. Doubts  may  be  entertained,  however,  ol'  the 
.soundness  of  these  views";  for  cases  are  on  record, 
Where  life  stoVyj  was  most  effectually  crushed,  and 
voided  from  children.  Though  in  them  the  urethra  is 
narrow,  still  it  may  he  gradually  dilated,  an"d  its  short- 
ness in  some  measure  compensates  for  its,  little  diame- 
ter. If  also  it  be  gem •rally  the  fact  that  children  bear 
lithotomy  more  safely  than  adults,  it  is  far  froufbeing- 
true  tlfat  such  is  the  great  success  of  the  operation  on 
them,  that  the  application  of  litliotritic  plans  to  them 
is  scarcely  a  desideValuhi, ,  Sometimes  veiy  old  sub- 
jects are  so  reduced  by  the  long. continued  irritation 
and  excruciating  agony  of  stone,  that  it  is  argued  that 
their  situatioii  will  not  admit  of. delay,  and  thai  litho- 
tomy should  here  he  preferred  as  the  quickest  means 
of  relief.  In  defence  ol'  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is 
ged,  that  in  many  old  persons  the  bladder  con- 
tracts .so  feeblj>,  that  if  the  calculus  were  crushed  or 
ground  to  powder,  they  would  not  be  able  to  expel  the 
.  fragmetils  or  particles.  No  doubt  the  lithotritic  art,  at 
least  in  its  present  state,  must  have  restrictions ;  but  it 
is  rational  to  believe,  that  k  is  yet  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, and  that  as  this  takes  place,  the  number 
of  ensea  to  which  it  will  become  applicable  will- con- 
siderably increase".  A3  things  are,  I  regard  it  as  an  in- 
vention of  the  highest  importance  to  mankind,  and 
reflecting  immortal  honour  Op  the  several  ingenious 
men  by  whose  industry  and  talents  it  has  been  made 
-capable  of,  doing  what  it  has  already  done.  In  the 
early  Stage,  before  calculi  have  exceeded  a  certain 
size,  if  they  cannot  be  expelled  with  the  Hriue, *hey' 
may  sometimes  be  taken  out  by  means  of  the  orefhral 
forceps  invented  by  Mr.  Wtisa.tif  Ihe  Steand:  this  in- 
strument is  shaped  like  a  sound,  but,  its  ejid,  after  in-' 
traduction  into.the'bladder,  admits  of  being  opened 
(trid  made  to  grasp  the  calculus,  which  is  then  to  he 
.drawn  through  the  urethra.  The. urine  is  first  to, be 
discharged  through  a  catheter.— (See  an  Account  of  a 
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Case,  in  which  numerous  Gdlculi  were  extracted  with- 
out cutting  Instiuments,  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  349.    Also,  Lithotomy.) 

Consult  X".  Lobb,  a  Treatise  on  Dissolvents  of  Vie 
Stone,  Svo.  Lond.  1739.  Stephen  Hales,  Experiments 
and  Observations  on  Mrs.  Steevens's  Medicines,  8vo 
Lond.  1741.  Morand,  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences, 
1740  and  1741.  J.  Rutty,  New  Experiments  on  Joanna 
'  SCetvens's  Medicines,  8aov  Lond.  1742.  R.  Whytt,  an 
Essay  on  the  Virtues  of  Lime-water  and  Soap,  in  the 
Cure  of  Stone,  Sro.  Edmb.  1761.  D.  Hartley,  a  View 
of. the  present  Evidence  for  and  against  Mrs.  Stee- 
vens's  Medicine,  duo.  Lond.  1739;  and  Supplement, 
1710.  N.  Hulme,  A  safe  and  easy  Remedy  for  the 
Stone,  cS-c.  ito.  Lond.  1778/  Wm.  Butler,  Method  of 
Cure  for  the  Stone,  chiefly  by  injections,  12mo.  Edinb. 
1754.  B.  Lungnsh,  Plvysical  Experiments  upon 
Brutes,  in  order  to  discover  a  s'afe\  Method  of  dis- 
solving Stones  in  the  Bladder  by  InjectionSySvp.  Loud. 
1746.  °  J.  Jurin,  Effects  of  Soap-ley,  taken  internal^ 
for  the  Stone,  2t/  ed.  with  an  Appendix,  12»io.  Lond. 
1745.  J.  F.  Schrciber,  Be  Medicamento  a  ./.  Steevens, 
contra  Calculum,  divulgalo  inefficaci  et  noxio,  QVtt. 
1744.  Murray  Forbes,  Jl  Treatise  upon  Gravel  and 
Gout,  with  an  Examination  of  Dr.  Austin's  Theory 
of  Stone,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Operation  of  Solvents,  tfc- 
Svo.  Lond.  1793.  W.  Austin,  a  T realise  on  the  Origin 
and  component  Parts  of  the  Stone,  <S-c.  8vo.  Lond.  1791.' 
T.  Beddoes  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Calculus,  Src. 
Svo.  Lond),  1793.  J.  S.  Dorsey,  an  Essay  on  th#  Li-< 
thontriptic  Virtues  of  the  Gastric  Liquor,  Svo.  Phila' 
delphia,  1802.  M-  Girardi,  De  Uva  Ursina,  ejus  que 
et  Aqua:  Calcis  Vi  lilhontriplica,  &c.  Patau.  1764. 
Schee'le,in  Stockholm  Trans.  Fourcroy , in  Systime  des 
Connoissances  Chimiques.  Wollaston,  Pearson,  and 
Brande,  in  Phil.  Trans,  and  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts,  vols.  6  and  8,  S,-c.  A.  Marcel  on  Vie  Chemical 
History  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Calculous  Disor- 
ders, Svo.  Lond.  1817 ;  a  work  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. Wilson  Philip,  in  Med.  Trans.  Vol.  6.  Dry 
Henry,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10.  C.  Scudamore  on 
Gout,  $,-c.  ed.  3.  F .  Magendie,  Rechefches  Physiolo- 
gique/s  et  Medicates  sur  les  Causes,  &-c.  de  la  Gravellc, 
Svo'.  Paris,  1818.  Ph.  v.  Y/allher  ueber  die  Harnsteine., 
in  Jourrt.  fur  Chir.  b.  1,  Berlin,  I82(f.  A.  Copland 
Hutchison  on  the  Comparative  Infrequency  of  Urinary 
Calculi  among  Seafaring  People,  vid.  Med.  Chir 
Trans,  vol.  9.  R.  Smith,  A  Statistical  Inquiry  into  the 
Frequency  of,  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  vid.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11.  W.  Prout, 
Amtnquvy  into  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Gravel, 
Calculus,  Stc*  Svo.  Lond.  1821:  a  work  abounding  in 
original  valuable  observations.  J.  Wilson  on  Ihe 
Structure  and  Physiology  of  the  Male  Urinary  and 
.Genital  Organs,  and  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
their  Diseases,  Svo.  hand.  1821 :  this  publication  con- 
tains an  excellent  summary  of  the  latest  observations 
on  the  subject.  J.  P.  Frank  on  Urinary  Calculi,  sec 
Journ.  of- Foreign  Med.  No.  19. 

■URINARY  PJSTUL./E.  Hy  a  urinary  fistula  is 
implied  a  deep,  narrow  ulcer  which  leads  into  some  of 
the  urinary  passages.  If,  however,  as  is  alleged,  the 
fistula  after  a  time  becomes  lined  by  a  kind  of  mem- 
brane resembling  a  mucous  mem biane,( see  Stafford  on 
Strictures,  p.  39,  ed  2),  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  de- 
scribe the  whole  fistula  as  an  ulcer,  though  ils  orifice 
may  really  have  this  character.  The  application  of 
this  name  to  sinuses,  which  do  not  communicate  with 
these  passages,  but  only  terminate  near  some  point  of 
their  course,  appears  to  me  rather  absurd.  One  of  the 
chief  circumstances  tending  to  evince  that  a  sinus  has 
.no  cpintiiunication  with  ihe  urethra  is,  that  no  urine 
has  ever  escaped  tin  ouch  1  tie  opening.;  for,  with  re- 
spect to  the  judgment  formed  from  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  probe  touch  a  catheter  in  the  passage,  it 
inus^nbe' exceedingly  fallacious,  because  the  winding 
course  of  the  sinus  or  the  snjall  size  of  its  communi 
cation  with  the  urethra,  may  prevent  the  instruments 
from  touching  each  other. 

According  to  Uesault,  the  indications  in  the  treat- 
ment of  such  a  case  defend  upon  the  nature  x>f  its  com- 
plications. .When  the  sinuses  are  kept  up  by  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  scrotum  from  ihe  parietes  of  the  uiethra, 
Desanlt'  recommends  exact  compression  to  be  made 
.over  the  part,  whieh  method,  he  says,  is  sometiriies 
-sufjfeient  to  accomplish  a  cure.  When  this  plan  fails, 
,ie  states,  that.the  heating  of  thd  sinus  may  be  pro- 
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moted  bf  practising  an- incision  on  one  side  of  the  scro- 
tum, and  carrying  it  as  far  as  the  denuded  portion  of 
the  urethra.  When  .sinuses  exist,  and  they  depend 
upon  the  smallness  of  the  opening,  or  its  unfavourable 
situation  for  the  discharge  of  the  matter,  the  aperture 
should  be  enlarged  by  making  an  incision  into  the 
main  collection  of  pus.  When  there  are  callosities, 
which  resist  .cataplasms  and  the  most  active 're- 
solvents, Desault  advises  us  to  introduce  into  the  fistula 
trochees  pf  minium,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
indurated  parts;  a  plan  that  has  long  been  relinquished. 
When  the  bones  are  diseased,  exfoliation  ruiist  be 
awaited  ;  and,  in  every  instance,  the  treatment  should 
vary  according  to  the  cause  upou  which  the  fistula 
depends.*  . 

Fistula?  communicating  with  the  urethra,  but  having 
no  external  opening,  are  sometimes  produced  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  into  this  canal  ; 
the  ulceration  from  a  retention  of  urine;  a  false  pas- 
sage ;  and  the  healing  of  the  external  part  of  the  wound 
made  in  lithotomy  while  the  internal  part  is  not  united. 

In  these  cases,  there  is  a  discharge  of  pus  from  the 
urethra  befote,  and  sometimes'  after,  the  issue  of  the 
urine  ;  and  one  may  feel,  in  the  course  of  the  urethra, 
a  tumour  which  increases  while  the  patient  is  making 
water,  a»)d  afterward  disappears  on  pressure,  attended 
with  a  fresh  discharge  from  the  penis  of  a  mixture  of 
pus  and  urine.  '■••»;      •.  ,'     .  » 

These  internal  urinary  fistula?  cannot  be  cured  ex- 
cept by  preventing  the  urine  from  passing  into  them 
and  lodging  there.  The  catheters  employed  .should  be 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  If  too  large,  they 
would  exaclly  fill  the  canal,  and  the  pus  and  urine  con- 
tained in  the  fistula?  could  not  be  discharged.  If  too 
small,  the  urine  vvmild  insinuate  itself  between  them 
and  the  sides  of  the  urethra  and  enter  the  fistulae. 
Their  use  must  be  continued  till  the  ulcer  is  entirely 
healed.  >  .         '  '•        /*"»  S  •  ' 

The  most  frequent  urinary  fistulae  are' those  which 
are  termed  complete.  Their  origin  may  be  in  the 
ureters,  bladder,  or  urethra.  Those  which  arise  in  the 
ureters  sometimes  terminate  in  the  colon,  and  the  urine 
is  discharged  per  anum  mixed  with  the  feces.  But 
most  commonly  they  make  their  appearance  externally, 
either  in  the  lumbar  or  inguinal  regions.  Those  which 
communicate  with  the  bladder,  have  also  different 
terminations.  When  they  proceed  from  the  upper  and 
interior  part  of  this  organ,  they  ordinarily  pierce  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  above  the  pubes  and  towards 
the  navel.  They  also  sometimes  terminate  in  the 
groins.  When  tliey  originate  in  the  posterior  parietes 
of  the  bladder,  they  sometimes  tend  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  where  they  almost  always  prove  mortal; 
and  sometimes  into  the  intestines,  if  there  should  be 
adhesions  between  these  and  the  bladder,  so  as  to 
favour  this  communication.  When  the  opening  in  the 
bladder  is  near  the  bottom  of  this  viscus,  the  fistula 
sometimes  terminates  in  the  rectum  of  the  male  and 
the  vagina  of  the  female  subject;  but  most  frequently 
it  ends  in  the  perinaeum  in  both  sexes.  With  regard  to 
the  fistula? ,  which  originate  in  the  urethra,  they  usually 
open  externally  in  the- perinasum,  the  scrotum,  or  the 
penis,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  rectum.  ■  It  is  not  un- 1 
common  to  see  the  external  opening  of  these  fistula?  at 
a  great,  distance  from  the  internal  one,  and  to  find  it 
in  the  middle  and  even  the  lower  part  of  the  thighs,  the 
groins,  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  as  high  as  the 
sides  df  the  ohest.  Often  there  is  only  one  opening  jp 
the  urethra,  while  there  are  several  situated  externally, 
.  msre  o'r  less  distant  from  one  another* 

l^ost  of  these  fistulas  are  the  consequences  of  a,  re- 
tention of  urine,  and  owing  to  the  same  causes  as  t lie 
diseases  of  which  they  are  a  symptom.  Those  which 
comilninicp.te  with  the  rectum,  in  tire  male  subject, 
sometimes  depend  upon  this  intestine  having  been 
wounded  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy;  and  iliose 
which  open  into  the  vagina.  aTe  often  the  effect  of  a 
violent  contusion,  caused  by  the  head  of  the  child  in 
difficult  labours,  or  of  ulceration  prod  deed  by  pessaries 
which  are  too  large,  arid  the  margins  of  which  are  too' 
sharp  and  irregular.  Carcinoma  of  the  rectum  and 
vagina  also  give  rise  td  fistulae,  by  extending  into  the 
bladder. 

The  discharge  of  urine  from  the  external  orifice  of 
the  fistula  is  an  unequivocal„proof  of  its  Gonunuiiica- 
tion  with  the  urinary  passages;  when  the  fistula  is 
narrow,  and  there  is  no  obstruction  in  the  urethra,  the 
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urine  sometimes  escapes  more  readily  the  latter  way 
than  through  the  fistula.  It  may  also  be  difficult, or 
even  impossible,  to  find  out  the  internal  oiifice  of  the 
fistula  with  a  probe.  When  the  fistula  coinmuhicatej 
wuh  the  rectum  or  vagina,  a  staff  introduced  through 
the  urethra  may  "sometimes  be  felt  i  rf  those  'parts. 

When  fistula?  of  the  bladder  or  urethra  aw  il^o. 
sequences  of  a^  retention  of  urine,  produced  .by  Pic- 
tures which  still  exist,  or  have  even  increased  since 
the  formation  .of  the  fistula?,  the  circumstance  my 
render  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  difficult,  h 
this  sort  of  case,  if  the  catheter  cannot  be  passed,  the 
surgeon  must  endeavour  to  remove  the  stricture  wild 
bougi.es  or  other  instruments, -on  the  principles  ei- 
plained  in  the  article  Urefhra,>  Strictures  of,  "h 
general  (as  Sir  Everard  Home  observes),  where  fistula 
take  place  in  perina?o,  in  consequence  of  a  stricture, 
the  removal  of  the  stricture  is.  sufficient  'to  give  the 
fistula  >a  disposition  to  heal.  There  dre,  1/oweVel 
cases  which  require  more  being  done  for  that  purpose, 
and  simply  laying  them  open  is  not  sufficient."— j,Sec 
Fistula:  in  Perinceo.)  Under  such  circtnnslanCea  lie 
finds  the  actuar  cautery  the  surest  means  of  nmkigg 
the  part  heal.  In  onfe  case,  he  passed  a  bougie  into  the 
urethra,  ard  seared  the  edge  of  the  fistula  willi  a  hot 
wire,  introduced  as  far  as  to  touch  the  bougie.  In  an- 
other instance,  a  full-sized  silver  souniwas  passed 
into  the  bladder,  and,  the  direction  of  the  fistula  Iraving 
been  ascertained  with  a  probe,  a  female  steel  souhd 
was  heated  to  redness,  and  "  at  the  moment  at  which 
it  passed  from  a  red  to  a. black  ,heat, it  was  hurried 
down  through  the  fistula  (abdut  two  inches  and  a,half) 
to  the  sound  in  the  urethra."  Inj  b6th'  these  cases  a 
cure  was  effected. — (Home  on  Strictures', 3,  p.263, 
4-c.)  According  to  my  experience,  at  least  nine  urinary 
fistula  out  of*  ten  are  the  consequences  of  strictures  In 
the  urethra. 

When  fistula?  terminate  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bladder,  Desault  advises  the  utmost  care'.tobe  takea  lb 
prevent  the  catheter  from  being  stopped  up,  and  to 
hinder  the  instrument  from  becoming  displaced,  i\ 
slipping  out  of  the  bladder;  for  which  last  purpose, 
the  catheter  bracelet,  described  by  Sir  E.  Home,  seems 

well  calculated.    However,  when  the  fistula  Bi  [u 

ideates  with  the  urethra,  Desault  .bejieves,  that  no.ad- 
vantage  would  be  derived  from  keeping  the  calhe'fei 
open.  In  both  cases,  he  recommends  us  to  continue 
the  catheter,  not  only  until  the'fislula  is  cured,  buUlso 
uhtil  the  obstacles,  which  hinder  the  urine  from  passing 
the  natural  way,  are  removed. 

Fistula?  of  the  bladder,  communicating  wiih  (he 
vagina,  and  produced  by  difficult  labours,  are  almost 
always  attended  with  loss  of  substance.  The  forc(bl« 
contusion,  occasioned  by  the  child's  head  on  tin  nnn-i  101 
parietes  of  the  vagirta  and  bottom  of  the  bladder,  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  sloughs,  tne  separation  of  which 
sometimes  leaves  apertures  large  enough  to  admit  lb* 
finger,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  the  cure.  In  treating 
such  fistulae,  there  are  two  indications  to  be  fulfilled:  1st, 
to  hinder  the  urine,  from  passing  into  the  vagina ;  2dly, 
to  keep  the  edges  of  the  division  as  Closely  ai  possible 
together,  so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  pf  uniting. 

In  women,  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  is  easy; 
but  the  instrument  is  more  difficult  to  Infixed,  thap  in 
men.  Desault  contends,  however  that  it  is  very  es- 
sential to  have  it  so  "fixed  in  the  bladder,  that  tbe-urme 
may  escape.  He  found,  that  the  only  effectual  plan 
was.  to  fasten  the  .catheter  to  a  point,  that  always 
retained  the  same  position,  with  respect  to  the  mealui 
ui  inarius.  He  used  a  kind  of  machine,  made  aftet^e 
manner  of  a  truss,  the  circle,  of  which  was' long 
enough  to  embrace  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  and 
had  in  its  middle  an  oval  plate,  intended  to  be  placed 
upon  the*  pubes.  In  the  centre  of  tlrfe  plate  was  « 
groove,  to.which  apiece  pf  silver  was  fitted, curved w 
that  one  of  its  ends*  with  an  aperture  in  it,  carm?  over 
the  vulva,  on  a  level  with  the  meatus  urinariusi  Tb» 
piece  pf  silver  admitted  of  being  fastened  to  the  rjlate 
with  a  screw.  After  the  catheter  had  been  introduced 
and  arranged  in.  the  bladder,  so  Ihat  its  beak  and  eye- 
were  situated  at  tlieJowest  part  of  this  viscus,  the  end 
of  the  instrument  was  put  through  the  aperture  of  W 
piece  of  silver,  which  slided  into  the  groove, of  the 
plate,  and  it  was  afterward-  fixed  in  the  way  already 
explained..  By  means  of  this  -machine,  the  *alh.^? 
was  securely  fixed,  without  incommoding  the  patient, 
even  when  she  was  walking 
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>  Irt  these  last  cases,  large  catheters,  with  full-sized 
apertures,  should  be  employed,  so  that  the  urine  rjjay 
more  readily  e^ape  through  the  iiistroment,  thai)  fall 
into  the  vagina.  In  the  early  pan of  the  treatment,  the 
cathelers,should  also  be  left  .continuity  open.  • 

In  order  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  division  as  near 
together  as  possible,  Default  introduced  into  llie  vagina 
a  soft  kind  of  pessary,  large  enough'  to  All  the  vagina, 
without  distending  it.  By  tins  tneans,  the  form  of  the 
fistula  was  changed  frdra  found  to  oval,  which  is  the 
most  favourable  to  jts  reunion;  and> the  advantage 
,was  gainst!  of  closing  the  fistula,  and:  hindering,  the' 
urine  Iroiu  falling  into  the  vagina.  The  efficacy  of  the 
catheter,  when  properly  fixed,  has  lately  been  illus- 
trated in  an  interesting  case,  published  by  Dr.  Cumin, 
af. Glasgow,  wIid  considers  the  introduction  of  tlie 
pessary  into  the  »agiiia  usejess  and  objectionable.— (See 
Edim  Med.  Journ.  JVo.  78,  p.  62—64.) 

When  the  rectum  is  wounded  in  lithotomy,  Desault 
advised  dividing  the. parts,  comprehended  between  ihe 
wound  of  the  operation;  the  opening  in  the  rectum, 
«nd  the  margin  of  the  anna.  That  such  an  upeiniiou 
may  become  necessary  in  some  instances,  I  will  not. 
nay;  but,  itcan  never  He  proper,  until  His  seen  wheilier 
Ihe  wound  of  the  rectum  will  not  heal  up  favourably, 
without  ■sued  treatment.  I  have  seen  two  cases,  in 
wlin  h  ihe  ii  rhini  was  cut  in  lithotomy;  yet n6  fistula 
*nsued  ;  and  other  similar  facts  have  been  'mentioned 
■fome'by  professional  friends.  The  success,  also,,  with 
which  the  wound  has  geuerally  been  healed  alter  lithpr 
tomy,  done;  thiough  the  rectum,  is  another  fact  tending 
to  prove  that  the  inconveniences  of  a  wound  of  the 
!aHer  bowel  in  the  operation  have  been  rattier  exag- 
gerated. »•,..'/•  .  .  ° 
In  a  case  of  urinary  fistula,  communicating  with 
Jie  rectum,  and  which  could  not  be  healed  with  the 
sathetejr,  Sir  A.  Cooper  introduced  u  catheter  into  the 
W.-nhlrr,  and  hh  linger  into  the  rectum,  and  then  made 
an  incision,  as  in  the  operation  lor  tlie  stone,  in  the 
•eft  side  of  the  raphe,  until  he  felt  the  stall' through  Ihe 
♦ulb.  He  then  directed  a, double  edged  knife  acrosS 
die  perineum,  between  the  prnstatj "gland  and  the 
rectum,  .with  the  iritention  of  dividing  the  fistulous 
-wmmunicaftion  between  the  urethra  and  the  bowel.  A 
piece,  of  lint  was  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  a 
poultice  applied.  When  the  lint  was  removed,  Hi, 
arine  was  found  to  lake  its  course  through  the  opening 
in  perinceo;  the  aperture  in  the  rectum  gradually 
Ziealed  ;  and  that  in  the  perineeum  quickly  closed  ;  the 
ntine  being  all  now. discharged  in  the  natu  ral  way.— (./?. 
Cooper,  Suririi  nl  Essays, part  1,  p.  21.5  ) 

As  the  same  gentleman  has  observed,  apertures  in 
•he  urethra,  attended  with  loss  of  substance,  are  ex- 
ffemely  djfficuh  to  heal.  He  relates  a  case,  where  the 
-urethra  had  sloughed  at  the  junction  of  the  scrotum 
with  the  penis:  the  opening  healed  at  its  margin,  but  a 
large  fistulous  orifice  still  remained.  Bougies,  the  plans 
./l  excoriating  the  edges  of  the  opening  with  blistering 
paster;  and  even  paring  them  off,  and  bringing  the 
«re.-.h -cut  surfaces  together  with  ihe  twisted  suture 
nad  all  been  tried  in  vain.  In  this  example  a  cure 
-vas  effected  by  applying  the  nitrous  acid  to  the',  M  of 
'•he  fistulous  orifice,  and  to  the  skin,  three-quarters  of 
on  inch  around  it,  the  principle  on  which  Sir  A 
Ooopej  rewed  his  hopes  of  success  being  the  con- 
traction of  the  skin  In  cicatrization.  The  first  annli- 
.lation  having  produced  considerable  amendment  the 
*lan  was  repealed  several  limes  in  the  course  of  about 
Mine  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  fistula  <w.as 
closed.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  such  practice-will  only" 
succeed  in  cases  where  the  skin  is  verv  |o0<e-and  the 
icrotum  forms  a  part  of  the  fistulous' orifice.  If  the 
-kin  be  much  confined,  he  suggests  raising  a  piece  of 
..kin  from  the  scrotnm,  paring  off  the  edeesvrfthp 
Istulous  orifice,  and  removing  the  skin  to  a  small 
«Xtent  around  it  The  skin  thus  raised  is  to  be  turned 
halt  round,  so  that » its  raw  surface  may  be  applied  to 
«he  opening,  and.  unite.  An  elastic  catheter  is  first  to 
fte  introduced..  In  the  successful  operation  of  this 
*ind,  which  was  actually  done,  the  flap  wag.  held  bv 
loiirsifliires;  and  small  slips"  of  adhesive  plaster  and 
a  bandage  to  support  thescrotum,  were  employed'  In 
the  course  of  the  treatment,  pressure  was  found  neces" 
«try  to  prevent  the  occasional  passage  of  urine  ihrouf-h 
«1  C'"I"r'  Sur*'cal  E*™y*,  part  2,  p. 
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inthe-perinaeum,  and  abovcan  inch  of  the  canal  of  the 
ureilua,  hud  sloughed  away,  in  consequence  of  external 
violence.    At  the  man's  entrance  into  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  a  large  smooth  cicatrix  occupied  the 
pla.ee  of  the  urethra,  no  vestige  of  which  remained  in 
that  part.    The  integuments  on  the  right  side  had  suf- 
fered less  exfehsively  than  those  on  the  left ;  so  that 
when  the  catheter  was  introduced,  that  portion  of  nle 
instrument,  which  passed  over  the  cicatrix,  could  be 
about  half  ..covered,  by  diawing  the  skin  and  healed 
part  from  the  right,  towards  the  opposite  side.  The 
treatment  was  therefore  begun  by  confining  the  knees 
together  over?  a  pillo,w,  and  applying  a  kind  of  truss, 
which  kept  the  skin  constantly  pressed  towards  the 
left  side.   While  these  measures?  were  going  on,  the 
opportunity  was  taken  of  dilating  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  urethra  with  bougies.   Afterward  ttiefoilowing 
operation,  which  I  had  thejileasure  of  seeing,  was  per 
formed:  a  portion  of  the  integuments  was  removed 
bout  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one-third  of  an  inch 
i  width,  on  the  left  side  of  the  cicatrix.    The  groove 
thus  formed,  was  intended  for  the  reception  of  the 
edge  of  the  skin  to  be  detached  from  the  opposite  side  , 
An  incision  was  then  made  across  the  perinoeum,  above 
and  below,  so  as  to  pare  away  the  callous  edges  of  the, 
urethra.    The  skin  was  next  dissected  off  from  a 
portion  of  integument  on  the  right  side  of  the  perinseum, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  an  inch 
broad,  leaving  a  smooth  space  of  rathermore  than  an 
inch  between  the  cut  sarfaoes»,  The  integuments,  on  • 
the  right  side,  were  now  dissected  up,  turned  over  a 
catheter,  and  brought  in  contact  with  the  opposite 
groove.    The  detached  portion  of  cicatrix  bled  little 
duruig  the  operation  ;  and  before  it  could  be  applied. to 
the  groove,  its  edge  had  so  livid  an  appearance,  as  to 
create  an  apprehension  that  it  must  perish.  Two 
sutures  were,  employed  to  assist  in  retaining  it  in  the 
desired  position,  and  some  straps  of  adhesive  plaster, 
and  a  bandage,  completed  the  dressings.   The  day 
after  the  operation,  it  was  evident,  thatsoine  urine  had 
escaped  by  the  side  of  the  catheter ;  and,  on  the  third 
day,  when  the  dressings  were  removed,  it  was  found, 
lliat  the  portion  of  flesh  which  had  been  deprived  of 
skin  had  sloughed,  but  that  a  sufficient  quantity  had 
united,  above  and  below,  to  form  a  canal,  open  at  one 
side,  and  large  enough  to  include  the  whole  catheter. 
After  the  parts  had  healed,  some  mine  could  be  made 
to  pass  thiough  the  urethra,  when  pressure  was  applied 
to  the  left  side  of  the  remaining  fistula.  Various 
attempts  were  afterward  made  to  excoriate  its  edges, 
and  unite  them,  but  without  success. 

A  second  operation  was  therefore  done  in  the  summer 
of  1820,  and  integuments  were  now  borrowed  from  the 
opposite  side  to  that  from  which  they  had  been  taken 
in  the  first  operation.  "  A  deep  groove  was  made  on 
the  right  side,  the  surface  was  denuded  of  its  cutis  to 
some  extent,  a  considerable  portion  of  integument  was 
then  detached  from  the  left  side,  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
healthy  skin  (says  Mr.  Earle),  I  encroached  a  little  on 
the  thigh,  and  laid  bare  the  edge  jof  the,  fascia  lata. 
Instead  of  passing  any  ligature  through  the  detached 
portion,  the  old  quill  suture  was  employed,  which  was 
passed  from  the  two  outer  cut  surfaces.  A  pad  of  ad- 
hesive plaster  was  interposed  between  the  ligatures  and 
the  flap  of  skin."  The  catheter  was  not  left  in  the 
urethra,  but  introduced  about  three  times  in  24  hours. 
By  this  operation,  much  more  was  gained,  and  about 
two-thuds  of  the  deficient  part  of  the  canal  were  re- 
stored,: btftstillasmall  aperture  remained  at  the  upper 
part.  This  opening  could  not  be  closed  by  touching  it 
with  escharoties,  and,  consequently,  a  third  operation 
on  a  smaller  scale  was  done,  which  so'nearly  com- 
pleted tbe  erne,  as  toleave  only  an  orifice  large  enough 
to  admit  a  bristle,  and  this  opening  subsequently 
closed,  and  the  patient  remained  quite  well  in  March, 
1821.-(See  I'hd.  Trans,  for  mi.) 

Here  w'e  see  tbe  same  art,  by  which  new  noses  and 
under  lips  are  formed,  extending  itself  to  cases,  where 
it  may  be  the  means  of  extricating  some  individuals 
from  a  state  in  which  life  is  hardly  desiiAble.  The 
surgeon  of  judgment,  however,  will  never  forget,  that 
such  an  operation  is  only  indicated  where  the  fistula 
is  large,  the  ure"thra  free  from  obstruction,  and  bougies 
and  the  catheter  insufficient. 

URINE,  INCONTINENCE  OF.  This  complaint 
is  quite  the  reverse  of  retention  of  urine;  for,  as  in 
the  latter  affection  the  urine  is  continually  flowing 
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into  the  bladder,  without  the  patient  having  the  power    ^^^t^^JS&i  S\£ 

to  expel  it;  so.in  the  former,  it  flows  out,  without  the  _rs..«  Urethra.  Stricture,  *f  a..? 

patient  being  able  to  retain  it.  .  &\nm 

According  10  Desault,  children  are  particularly  liable 

to  the  disorder :  adults  are  less  frequently  afflicted  wit 

it ;  and  persons  of  advanced  years  appear  to  be  sti  i 

less  liable  to  it.   The  Oast  observation  may  seem  an 

error  to  such, practitioners  as  have  met  with  numerous 

examples,  where  patients  advanced  in 

incapable  of  rewining  their  urine.    The  tact  is,  tl at 

the  overflow  of  this  fluid,  or,  in  other  words,  its  drib- 
bling away  through  the  urethra,  in  some  cases  ot 

retention,  of  which  it  is  only  a  symptom,  has  bee»  » 

commonly  confounded  with-  an  incontinence  of  urine, 

though  the  cases  are  as  different  £^J*3*»" 

possible,  and  require  very  opposite  modes  of  tieatn  ent. 

/»  relations,  depending  npon  weakness  ™df«™%s'> 

of  the  bladder,  the  involuntary  dribbling  of  the  urin  e  \s 

generally  only  an  effect  of  the  other  disease,  »"«• 

prevail  together.    The  distended  bladder  reacts  upon 

The  urine,  and  forces  some  of  it  out  ot  ^<£g>*> 

until  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  and  ot  the  urethra 

are  precisely  equal  to  the  expelling  power,  Sometimes 

the  urine  even  diibbles  away  incessantly,  as  is  found  to 

happen  when  the  action  of  the  bladder  is  entirely 

destroyed;  for,  being  then  constantly  lull,  U  cannot 

hold  any  more  of  the  urine  descending  to  it  through 
the  ureters,  unless  as  much  be  voided  through  the 
urethra  as  is  received  from  the  kidneys,  and  as  unre- 
mittingly as  the  addition  from  the  latter  organs  con- 
tinues to  he  made.  Such  a  case  rather  belongs  to  the 
article,  Urine,  Retention  of,  than  the  present  subject. 

It  is  correctly  remarked  by  Desault,  that  the  causes 
of  an  incontinence  of  urine,  strictly  so  called,  are  the 
very  reverse  of  those  of  a  retention.  The  latter  case 
happens  whenever  the  action  of  the  bladder  is  weak- 
ened, and  the  resistance  in  the  urethra  increased.  On 
the  contrary,  an  incontinence  originates  either  from  the 
expelling  power  of  the  bladder  being  augmented,  while 
the  resistance  in  the  urethra  is  not  propoitionately  in- 
creased, or  from  the  resistance  being  lessened  while 
the  expelling  force  continues  the  same.  On  these 
principles,  Desault  thought  it  easy  to  explain  why  the 
disorder  should  be  most  common  in  children  ;  and  one 
reason  which  he  gives  for  the  circumstance  is,  that  in 
childhood  there  is  more  irritability  than  at  any  other 
period  of  life.  The  expulsion  of  the  urine,  he  observes, 
is  entirely  effected  by  inuscu'ar  action,  while  the  re- 
sistance is  merely  owing  to  the  sphincter  vesica:,  the 
Jevaloresani,  and  perhaps  to  a  few  other  inconsiderable 
fasciculi  of  muscular  fibres;  for  the  different  curva- 
tures of  the  urethra  and  the  contractile  power  of  this 
tune  itself,  he  thought,  could  make  only  a  feeble  resist- 
ance to  the  discharge  of  the  urine.  An  incontinence 
happens  in  children  because  the  bladder  contracts  so 
suddenly  and  forcibly  that  ils  contents  are  voided 
almost  before  these  young  subjects  are  aware  of  the 
occasion  to  make  water,'  and  without  their  being  able 
to  restrain  the  evacuation.  There  are  also  many  chil- 
dren who,  from  indolence  or  carelessness, do  not  make 
water  immediately  the  first  calls  of  nature  invite  tbein, 
and  who  afterward,  being  urgently  pressed,  wet  their 
elothes.  In  other  young  subjects,  the  sensation  which 
makes  tho  bhidder  contract  and  accompanies  the  expul- 
on  b'f  the  urine, is  so  slight,  that  the  function  is  per- 
formed'wirtiout  any  "formal  act  qf  the  will,  without 
even  exciting  an  impression  sufficiently  strong  to  dis- 
turb sleep.  This  istlie  case  with  such  children  as  are 
troubled  only  with  an  incontinence  of  urine  in  the 
night-time.  Increasing  years,  by  diminishing  the  irri- 
tability of  the  bladder  and  making  man  more  attentive 
to  his.necessities,  usually  bring  about  a  cure  of  the  in- 
firmity, which  seldom  continues  till  the  patient  has 
attained  the  adult  state. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  doctrine  of  Desault,  that  no 
period  of  life  excepting  childhood  is  snbjcct  to  incon- 
tinence of  urine.  On  the  contrary,  he  admits  that 
other  aces  are  subject  to  if,  but  then  it  depends  almost 
alwaysMipon  a  want  of  resistance  to  the  escape  of  the 
urine.  Thus,  it  may  be  occasioned  by  weakness,  or 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  vesica;,  or  levatoves  ani  ; 
BbmetiiriAs  also  by  a  forcible  dilatation  of  the  urethra, 
and  io«s  of  its  elasticity, -and  (as  Uejraiilt  mighijiave 
add  -.l)  its  muscular  power  of  contraction,  Since  the 


formerly  supposed.— 'See  Urethra,  Stricture,  of  tlu.) 
A  calculus,  a  fungus,  or  any  other  extraneous  body 

of  an  irregular  shape,  may  lodge  m  Ihe         of  tim 

bladder,  but,  not  accurately  tilling- it,  may  allow  ibe 
urine  to  escape  at  the  sides  ;  or  there  may  evsn.se  In 
the  calculus  grooves  through  which  the  urine  iifay  paa 
into  the  uretlira. 

A  violent  contusion,  or  forcible  distention  of  Kit 
sphincter,  is  often  followed  by  an  incontinence  of 
urine.  Formerly,  the  complaint  used  to  be  very  com- 
mon after  the  mode  of  lithotomy  called  the.  apparatui 
major,  and  it  is  even  at  present  not-an  unusual  coins, 
quene'eof  the  extraction  of  calculi  train  fen'ialee,  either 
Uy  dilatation  or  division  of  the  meatus  uriiiarJuiaud 
neck  of  the  bladder. 

Women,  after  difficult  labours,  and  in  whom  Ihe 
child's  head  ,  has  seriously  contused  and  weakened  Ibe 
neck  of  the  bladder,  ate  also  subject  to  a  specie)  of 
incontinence  of  urine;  which, however,  is  in  general 
experienced  only  when  they  laugh,  or  make  exertioni 
Incontinence  of  urine  is  slated  by  many  Vwitento 
be  an  attendant  ou  palsy  and  apoplexy.  Here  tijey 
mistake  what  the  French  surgeons  aptly  call  die 
"  retention  d'urine  avec  regorgeinent,"  for  an  iucomi- 
nence.  In  such'  cases,  the  involuntary  discharge  of 
utinehas  been  referred  to  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  of 
the  bladder ;  but,  it  is  forgotten  that  the  bladder  itself 
also  participates  in  the  paralytic  affection ;  for  the 
sphincter  not  being  a  particular  muscle,  but  only  a  fus- 
ciculus  of  fleshy  fibres,  formed,  as  Desault  observes, 
by  the  junction  of  those  which  compose  thelhner  layer 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,,  it  aan  only  b« 
weakened  in  the  same  degree  iftid'at  the  saine  lima  as 
the  rest  of  this  organ.  Besides,  says  Desault,  it  is 
proved,  and  all  phvsiolngists  admit  the  fact,  that  the 
action  of  the  bladder  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  urine,  and  that  when  tliisoigan  cannot 
act,  a  retention  always  ensues*.  Although  much  lea 
danger  attends  'an  incontinence  than  a  retention  of 
urine,  the  infirmity  is  a  serious  affliction;  for, as  the 
patient's  clotbes-are'  coptinually  wet  with  a  fluidlhat 
readily  putrefies,  the  stench  which  he  cftnlcs  about 
with  him  is  offensive  to  himself  and  every  Body  who 
approaches  11111/.  •  ' 

In  children,  the  disorder-usually  gets  well  of  itsell,ai 
they  grow  up  and  acquire  strength.  When  they  wet 
their  beds  really  from  idleness  and  carelessness,  mode- 
rate chastisement  may  be  proper,  inasmuch  as  the  fear 
of  correction  will  make  them  pay  more  attention  to  Hie 
earliest  call.to  make  water.  ^However,  it  has  nlwaya 
bfcen  my  own  beljef  that  this  doctrine' is  carried  toiM 
unjustifiable  extent,  particularly  ill  sclwnls,  and I  neon 
a  pretext  for  the  most-absurd  kind  of  seventy-  N<>ru 
it  doubted  by  any  man  who- understands  the  subject, 
that  in  almost  all  pases  the  disorder  is  a  true  hihiniitjr 
arising  from  the  causes  already  indicated;  and  not 
from  indolence:  tile  siipposed  crime  taking  P'Jcei"] 
fact,  when  the  child  is  asleep  and  unconscious  of  wtw 
is  happening.  *'  »•    ■  . 

If  excessive  irritability  and  constitutional  MWW 
be  the  cause  of  •  incontinence  of  urine,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  urine  force*  the  bladder  tp  eontiaet, 
the  resistance  of  the  urelhru  bring  involuntarily  »»« 
come,  ariendeavour-shmild  be  made  to  lessen  siicn  irri- 
tability bv  the  use  ofthe  warm  or  cold  batn,  sea-bathine, 
tonics,  chalybeates,  good  air,  &c.  And  in  order  mow- 
vent  the  accident  from  taking  place  in  the iiisht-ume, 
'  the  ■  child  should  not  take  any  drink  for  some  ume 
before  being  put  to  bed,  the  bladder  should  be alv"»' 
emptied  before  sleep,  and,  if  necessary,  the  child ougni 
to  be  taken  up  in  the  night  for  the  same  purpose. 

If  the  infirmity  arises  from' a  want  of  action  in  "» 
parts,  causing  the. resistance  in  the  urethra,  lonicsmsy 
be  externally  and  internally'  employed.  However, 
when  lh*  disorder  has'  been  of  long  standing,  Desauu 
found  that  they  rarely  succcedetl.  • 

Palliative  means  are  Ihen  the  only,  resource;  vit 
instruments  calculated  either  to  compress  the  pralnra 
and  intercept  Ihe  passage  of  the.  urine,  or  to  recel" 
the  fluid  immediately  it  is  voided.  The  first  of  <ll!* 
plans  is  more  difficult  to  accomplish  hi  women  Him 
add.'d)  its  muscular  power  o(  contraction,  since  me  I  men;  but  it  may  be  executed  by  means  of  alM,,*?2 
microscopical  observations  of  Mr.  Bauer  tend  to  con-  hoop  which  goes  round  the  prdvis,  and  from  the  iii"1" 
firm  the  existence  of  innseiilar  fibres  on  the  outside  of  of  which,  In  front,  a  curved  elastic  piece  oj  w* 
the- membrane  of  Die  canal,  though,  aj  is  elsewhere  I  desceudj,  and  terminates  in  a  small  <wrnpiess,wbMnJ " 
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•ontrived  to  cover  accurately,  the  meatus  urinarius.^ 
(See  CEuv.  Chir.  tie  Desaul(,gax  BichA,  t.3;p.  95,  .S-c.) 
.  /Large  blisters  applied  over  the  os  sacrum  have  often 
Cured  an  incontinence  of  urine,  boll)  wh«ji  the 'com 
plaint  seemingly  aiose.froin.  the  excessive  irritability  of 
the  bladder,  ami  frohr  paralysis  and  loss  of  tune  in  this 
organ  and  Hie  parts,  which  naturally  resist  the  expul1 
sion  of  iln:  urine  fioin  it ;  the  case  being,  in  facl,  a 
retention  "  par  regorgement,"  or,  as  ope, inight  call  it 
\n  plain  English,  a  retention  cbmbined  wiili  inconti- 
nence of  urine.— (See  Med.  Obs.  and  lug.)  As  in  some 
of  these*  cases  the  blisters  removed  also  a  paralysis  of 
the  low  Bl  i  xtreinilies,  they  mightliave  furnished  a  liirit 
tu  the  practice  of  making  issues  for  the  relief  of  the 
patsy  of  tlie  legs,r conuti'tijd  with  diseased,  vertebra;. 
Cantharides  have  also  been  given  inwardly  with  suc- 
cess.— (See  Juurn.  de  Med.  I.  55,  p.  72;  and  Hoicslap 
on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  p.  205.) 

URINE,  RETENTION  OF?  It  is  obser  ved  by  lire 
experienced  Mr.  Hey,  that  a  retention  of  urine  in  the 
bladder,  when  tlie  natural  efforts  are  incapable  of 
affording  relief,  is  in  male  subjects  a  disease  of  great 
urgency  and  danger.  Persons  advanced  in  years  are 
more  subject  to  thiscomplaintthan  the  young  or  fiddle 
aged.  It  is  often  brought  on  by  air  incautious  resist- 
ance to  the  calls  of  nature,  and,  if  not  speedily  relieved, 
generally  excites  some  degree  of  fever. 

The  distinction,  says  Mr!  Hey,  which  lias  sometimes 
been  made  between  a  suppression  and  retention  of 
urine,  is  practical  and  judicious.  The  former  most 
properly  points  out  a  detect  lh'tlhs  secretion  of  the 
kidneys;  the  latter,  an  inability  of  expelling  the  urine 
when  secreted. 

STte  retention  o£ urine  is  an  inability,  whether  total 
or  partial,  of  expelling  by  the  natural  efforts  tbe  urine 
contained  in  the  bladder.  The  characteristic  symptom 
of  this  disease,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  tlie 
catheter,  is  a  distention  of  the.  bladder  (to  be  perceived 
by  an  examination  of  the  liypogasiriirm),  alter  the 
patient  has  discharged  all  the  urine  which  he  is  capable 
of  expelling. 

As  this  complaint  may  subsist  when  the  flow  of  urine 
from  the  bladder  is  by  ho-  means  totally  suppressed, 
gieat  caution  is  required  10  avoid  mistakes. 

Violent  efforts  to  make  water  aie  often  e.xc"ited  at 
intervals,  and  during  these  strainings  small  quantities 
of  urine  are  expelled.  Such  a  case  may  be  mistaken 
for  strangury. 

At  other  times  a  morbid  retention  of  urine  subsists, 
when  the  patient  can  make  water  in  a  stream,  and' 
discharge  a  quantity  equal  to  that  w  liich  is  commonly 
dischargett  by  a  person  in  health.  Under  this  ciiciim- 
stance,  Mf.  Hey  has  known  the  pain  in  the  bypogas- 
Irium  and  distention  of  the  Madder  continue  till  lUe 
patient  was  relieved  by  Hie  catheter.' 

And,  lastly,  ii  sometimes  happens  that  when  the 
bladder  lias  suffered  its  utmost  distention,  the  urine 
runs  ofl  by  Hie  urethra  as  fast  as  it  is  hiotight  into  tlie 
bladder  by  the  ureters.  Mr.  (ley  has  repeatedly  known 
tins  cncumsiance  cause  a  serious  misapprehension  of 
the  ttue/natureof  the  disease,  • 

In.fe-rfrniig  a  correct  judgment  of  all  these  cafces  it 
is  very  necesstiiry  to  recollect  the  important  division'of 
mentions  of  jnmt i  into  the  complete  and  incomplete 
tonus  ;  a  ttsjinction  which  will  at  once  put  the  sur- 
geon on  lus  guartt  against  a  variety  of  errors  '        ■  • 

In  every  ,  ase  of  rfefentjon  of  urine  which  H)<» late 
Mr.  11  ey  had  attended,  the  disease  could  be  ascertained 
•  byanexamrnationof  tl^bypogaslriom  taken  in  con- 
nexion will,  I  lie  other  symptoms.    The  distended 
bladder  forms  there  a  ha,d  and  circumscribed  tumour 

giving  pain  to  the  patient  when  pressed  will,  .be  In  ' 

Some  obscurity  may  arise  up0n  the  e*arnination*of  a 
very  corpulent  person;  but,  in  all  doubtful  cases  the 
catheter  should  be  introduced 

v  ^Jl"**  h&?  J0t  a<lvcrte<M°  the  swelling  Tn  the 
reel  An  or  vagina1  ner  to  cases  of  contracted  bladder 
where,  of  course  the  information  derived  in  ordina,v 
rft  rtnxes  frotn  lie  inmour  above  the  pdbes  can-j  be 
had;  but,  in  other  respects,  his  obseWaW™  the 
diagnosisare  practical  and  correct.  He  liair'seer To Z 
4  fewct&es  of  ischuria  rcnnUs,  or  Complete  uphres 
■inn  of  the  secretion  .of  urin/f.  ,  The  disease  pS 
fatal  .n  ail  Ins.patjeiifs  except  one,  in  whom  it  was 
broughl  on  by  the  effect  of  lead  taken  int.,  the  bndy'bv 
working  in  a  polterv.  It  subsisted  three  (lavs  drt. \IX 
mtent  attack  of  the  colica,  picionutu,  aW  was iter, 
*  Dd2 
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removed,  together  with  the  original  disease.  Mr.  Hey 
lound  no  (litliculiy  in  distinguishing  this  disorder  in  any 
of  the  cases  from  the  ischuria  oesioalis ;  though  for 
tlie  satisfaction  of  some  of  his  patients,  he  introduced 
the  catheter .-{(Pract.  Obs.  in  Sur.  p.  374,  4-c.) 

^  Retention  of  urine  may  be  the  efleQt  of  a  great  ma"ny 
different  causes ;  as  paralysis  of  the  bladder ;  inflaui  • 
ntation  of  its  neck  ;  the  presence  of  loreign  bodies  in 
it ;  pressure  made  on  its  cervix  by  the  gravid  uterus; 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland;  strictures  in  the 
ureuhra,  &c.        .  '     •'.     .<      .  •.  -  •  % 

Every  case  of  retention  of  urine  demands  prompt 
nssisiance;  but  when  the  disorder  presents  itself  in  its 
complete  form,  the  mischief  of  delay  is  of  the  most 
serious  nature;  for  if  the  bladder  remain  preternatu- 
ral!^ distended,  it  not  only  loses  its  contractile  power, 
but  is  quickly  attacked  with  inflammation  and  slough- 
ing. A  t  length  some  point  of  it  bursts,  and  the  urine  is 
extravasated  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  pelvis; 
spreading  behind  the  peritoneum  as  far  up  as  the  loins, 
and,  in  other  directions,  into  the  perinaeum,  scrotum, 
and  the  integuments  of  the  penis,  and  upper  part  of  the 
thighs.  The  common  result  then  of  the  rupture  of 
the  bladder  and  the  effusion  of  its  contents,  is  the 
speedy  death  of  the  patient,  from  the  effects  of  this 
irritating  fluid  upon  all  the  parts  with  which  it  conies 
in  contact,  among  which  effects  is  inflammation  of  Ihe 
peritoneum  and  bowels.  It  .appears  also  from  the  ob- 
servations both  of  Desault  and  Sir  Everard  Home,  that 
la  complete  retention  of  mine,  after  a  time,  has  the  ef- 
fect of  putting  a  mechanical  stoppage  to  the  farther 
secretion  of  tins  fluid  in  the  kidneys  ;  a  circumstance 
which  sometimes  lias  a  principal  share  in  producing 
death,  particularly  when  this  event  happens  before  the 
urine  becomes  exti avasated. 

In  all  cases  of  retention  of  urine,  the  indications  are 
sufficiently  manifest,  viz.  1st.  To  adopt  such  treatment 
as  seems  best  calculaied  to  procure  a  discharge  of  the 
urine  throitgh  the  natural  passage,  which  .object  is~per- 
formed  sometimes  by  means  Of  fomentations,  the 
warm  bath,  bleeding,  opium,  and  other  medicines; 
sometimes  by  the  removal  of  mechanical  obstacles  to 
the  flov^of  the  urine;  but  more  frequently  by  the  use 
of  the  catheter  than  any  other  means.  When  ail  these 
plans  fail,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  puncture  the 
bladder.  2dly.  The  second  indication,  oi  that  which 
presents  itself  after  the  immediate  dangers  of  the  dis- 
tention of  tlie  bladder,  are  thus  guarded  against,  is,  to 
remove  whatever  disease,  or  other  circumstance,  con- 
stitutes tlie  siill  existing  impediment  to  the  natural  ex- 
i  pulsion  of  the  mine. 

With  respect  to  ihe  fit  manner  and  time  of  employ 
ing  tile  several  means  for  fulfilling  the  above  iridic*, 
tions,  and  the  selection  which  should  be  madeof  them 
these  are  important  considerations,  which  vary  in  dif- 
ferent cases/and1  actually  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out due  reference  to  the  causes  and  circumstances  of 
each  individual  case..  Some  of  this  subject  belongs 
also  to  other  parts  of  this  work,  ro  which,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  repetition  1  here  refer  —(See 
Catheter;  Bladder,  Puncture  of  ;  Prostate  Gland, 
Diseases  of ;  Urethra,  Strictures  of,  « 

With  respect  to  catheters,  we  shall  find  that  some 
cases  require  the  urine  to  be  drawn  off  two  or  three 
tihies  a  day,  and  tlie  instrument  to  be  taken  out  after 
each  evacuation  ;  while  in  other  instances  it  is  prudent 
to  keep  the  lube  continually  introduced.  Here  one 
general  caution  may  he  conveniently  offered,  wtiich  is. 
never  to  let  a  silver  catheter  remain  in  the  passage 
niorelhaii  a  week  or  ten  days  without  taking  it  out 
and  cleaning  it ;  for  if  this  he  not  done,  tlie  ins!r'-lriPn, 

le'S  ,'0;",Rd  S$  deP°sites  ™  as  a& 

crvva.d  not  to  admit  of  being  withdrawn  through  the 
urethra  without  great  suffering  and  irritation.  The 
MeJV  ls  nlsn  aPt  t0  become  completely 

Blocked  up;  and  sometimes  the  pressure  which  theca- 
tneter  makes  on  the  pari  of  the  urethra,  correspondine 
to  the  root  of  the  penis,  in  front  of  the  scrotum,  cause! 
in  .this  situation  inflammation,  followed  by  a  slough  as 
large  as  a  drown  piece,  and  an  opening  formed  by  the 
loss  of  substance  ft  left,  which  tnav  even  coiitirme  fis- 
tulous during  the  patient's  life,  these  remarks  parr 
licnlaily  apply  to  metallic  catheters;  but  such  as  are 
siTpppsed  lobe  made  of  elastic  gum,  especially  those 
erdinarilv  met  with  in  the  shops,  are  apt  19  spoil  and 
become  bfricked  up  with  mucus,  if  not  ti-ken  out  and 
eleaned  or  changed  every  five  or  six  days.  However 
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as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  article  Prostate  Oland, 
diseases  of,  Mr.  Weiss  has  succeeded  in  constructing 
elastic  catheters  which  may  be  retained  more  than 'a 
fortnight  in  the  urethra  without  becoming  obstructed, 
besides  having  the  advantage  of  always  retaining  a 
due  curve. 

i.  Of  the  Retention  of  Urine,  to  which  persons  of  ad- 
vanced age  are  liable.— This  decider  is  so  common 
in  elderly  persons,  that  it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  one 
of  the  grievances  to  which  their  period  bf  lift  is  par- 
ticularly exposed.  In  them  the  bladder  is  less  irritable 
thap  in  younger  subjects/and  hence  it  is  not  so 'Boon 
stimulated  by  the  presence  of  the  urine.  In  fact,  it  is 
not'until  a  painful  sensation  arises  -from  the  distention 
of  the  coats  of'the  bladder,  that  the  patient  is  aware, 
of  the  occasion  -to  discbarge  tire  urine.  The  bladder 
then  contracts  ;  but  still  would  not  be  able  to  fexpel  its 
'contents  were  it  not  for  the  powerful  action  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles.  Nor  is  the  expulsion  of  the  urine 
even  now  complete;  since  the  bladder  no  longer  re- 
tains the.  power  of  effacing  the  whoie'of  its  cavity.' 
On  the  contrary,  after  each  evacuation,  some  urine  is, 
still  left  undischarged,  and  already  constitutes  aii  in- 
tipieht  retention.  The  quantity  daily  augments,  and 
at  length  not  more- tluyi' half  tlle  "m(l  contained  in  the 
bladder  is  voided  at  ^acli  evacuation. 

The  complaint  particularly  attacks  old  subjects  of  a 
plethoric  state  of  body,  and  of  sedentary  and  stpdiotis 
habits.  It  alsot  especially  afflicts  those  who,  from  care- 
lessness, or  indolence,  do  not'take  time  .enough  to  expel 
the  last  drops  of  urine  f  and  others,  who  are  accus- 
tomed tQ  discharge  their  urine  into  a  pot,  as  they  lie  in 
bed,  instead  of  rising  for  the  purpose. 

In  these  cases,  the  urethra  and  neighbouring  parts 
seem  to  be  free,  from  every  disease  capable.of  prevent- 
ing the  issue  of  .the  urine;  which  has,  always  come 
away  freely  and  in  a  full  stream,  although  it  could  not 
be  discharged  with  the  same  force  nor  to  the  same  dis- 
tance as  formerly.  .  At  length,  instead  of  describing 
an  arch  as  it  flows  out,  it  falls  down  perpendicularly 
between  the  legs.  Towards  the  close  of  the  evaci)a\ 
tion,  the  patient  is  also  not  sensible  of  the  final  con- 
tractile effort  of  the  bladder,  of  which  he  used  to  be 
conscious  in  his  younger  days.  When  he  is  about  to 
make  water,  he  is  obliged  to  wait  some  time  Before  the 
evacuation  commences;  and  as  the  disorder  increases, 
he  cannot  make  water  without  considerable  efforts ;  the 
quantity  of  urine  voided  each  time  manifestly  de- 
creases; the  desire  to  empty  the  bladder  becomes  more 
and  more  frequent;  and  lastly,  the  urine  only  comes 
away  by  drops  and  an  incontinence  succeeds  a  retention. 

In  this  state,  fhe  patient's  sufferings  are  not  very 
great.  .The  tumour  formed  by  the  bladder  above  the 
pubes  is  indolent,  and  if  it  be  pressed  upon  with  some 
force,  a  certain  quantity  of  urine  is  discharged  from 
the  urethra. 

The  retention  of  urine  arising  from  old  age  is  seldom 
complete:  the  urine,  after  having  filled  and  distended 
the  bladder,  dribbles  out  of  the  urethra,  so  that  the 
patient  voids  as  much  of  this  fluid  in  a  given  time  as 
he  does  in  a  state  of  health.  Nor  is  this  species  of  re- 
tention of  urine  commonly  attended  with  very  urgent 
tymp'oms.  It  does  not  occasion,  like  complete  reten- 
tion,'a  suppression  of  the  urinary  secretion  in  the  kid- 
neys; and  as  the  urine  escapes  through  the  urethra 
after  the  bladder  is  distended  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
disorder  is  less  apt  to  produce  a  rupture  of  this  organ, 
and  dangerous  extravasations  of  the  urine.  The  swell- 
ing of  the  bladder  then  continues,  without  any  particu- 
lar suffering^  except  a" sense  of  weight. abdul  the  pqbes 
and  peririseirm.  These  circumstances  have  often  led 
to  seriok?  mistakes:  a.";;:  *):e  di?fdse  has  been  set,  down 
as  art  ahscifss  or  dropsy.  •  . 

The  indications  tire,  tb  evacuate  the  urine,  and  re- 
store the  tone  pf  the  bladder.  •'  Wheifthe'reterftion  -is 
incipient,  the  proper  action  Of  the  bladder  will  some- 
times return  after  cold^  applications  are  made  to  the 
hypogastric  region  or  thiahs,  and  the  palient  goes  from 
£  warm  into  a  cool  place  in  order  to  make  water*  , 

The  pa'ient  ntus't  also  be  s.trictly  careful  to  make  water 
.imiiediaiely  the  least  inclination  lb  dp  so  is  felt ;  for  if 
this  precaution  be  neglected,  theliladdergrovvs  more  and 
more  inert*;  the  desire  to  make  water  subsides;  andthe 
retention,  which  at  first  consisted  of  only  a  few  drops, 
very  soon  becomes  complete.  It  would  then  be  in 
vain,  as  Desault  observes,  to  try  the  expedients  above 
recommended    No  stimulus  will  now  make  the  blad- 


der contract  sufficiently  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  ur||i» 
and  the  catheter  is  the  only  thing  hy  which  this  nuidc&n. 
bedischarged.  This  artificial  mode  of  evacuation,  how- 
ever, only  affords  temporary  relief;  for.asthebludderii 
slow  in  recovering  its  lone,  a  relapse  would  beinevitabls 
if  the  employment  of  the  catheter  were  hot  confirmed. 
Hence. this  instrument  must  either  he  left, In- tlie  blad! 
der  or  introduced  as  often  as  the  palient  hus  occasjoj 
10  make  water.  When  a  skilful  surgeon  is  rohMimlj 
at  hand,  or  wheti  the  patient  knows  how  to  pass  the 
catheter  himself,  Desault  thinks  it  better  to  introduce 
the  instrument  only  wheu  the  bladder  is  to  be  emptied, 
by  which  means  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
continual  presence  of  a  foreign  body.will  be  avoided. 
In  this  case,  either  a  silver  catheter  or  an  elastic  gum 
one  may  be  used  with  equal  advantage;  buuif  the  in- 
strument is  to  be  kept  in  the  bladder,  one  made  ofelu- 
tic  gum  and  provided  with  a  curved  slilet  is  to  In  pre- 
■feried.  As.  in  old  subjects  the  urethra  js  flaccid,'  a 
large  catheter  is  geuerally  found  to  enter  more  eaeilf 
than  one  of  smaller  diameter. 

As  the  treatmenfniust  be  continued  for  a  long  while, 
and  the  bladder  seldom  perfectly  regains  itsiohe  in  old 
agt^  ihe  palient  should  be  instructed  how  to  introduce 
the  catheter  himself,  and  he  ,is  to  pass  if  whenever  he 
•.wants  to  make  Water.  After  a  certain  time,  however, 
lie  may  try  if  he  can  empty  the  bladder  without  Ihia 
instrdment.  When  he  'finds  .that  he  can  expel  the 
urine,  he  should'  assure  himself,  by,  meansof  ihe cathe- 
ter, that  (he  last  drops  of  this  fluid  are  duly  voided. 
Should  they  not  be  so,  he  must  persevere  in  the  use  of 
;he  instrument. 

In  this  sort  of  retention  of  urine,  it  has-been  pro- 
posed to  throw  into  the  bladder  astringent  injections: 
Desault  tried  them  ;  but  he  does  not  give  a  favourable 
report  of  thfe. practice.  ' 

Warm  balsamic  diuretic  medicines,  cold  .bathing, 
and  liniments  containing  the.  tinctura  carilharidum, 
have  likewise  been  praised;  but,  according  to  Desault, 
these  means  frequently  piove  hurtful  to  persons  of  ad- 
vanced years,  and  are  seldom  useful.  He  restricted 
his  "own  practice  to  the  use  of  the  catheter,  which, 
when  skilfully  employed,  often  resfbred  the  tone  of  the 
bladder,  arid,  when  it  failed,  other  means  also  wereln- 
effectual.  A  blister  over  the  sacrum  may  deserve  a  trial. 

Passing  over  the  cases  of  retention  of  urine,  referred 
by  Desault  to  the  effects  of  intemperance  with  women, 
and  the  immoderate  use  of  diuretic  drinks;  cases 
which  considerably  resemble,  in  their  nature  and  treat- 
ment, the  retention  from  the  weakened  state  of  the 
bladder  in  elderly  persons  ;  I  proceed  lo  another  tie 
ample  of  the  disorder,  still  more  interesting  to  the 
practical  surgeon. 

2.  Retention  of  Urine  from  an  Jljfection  of  th 
Nerves  of  the  Bladder. — These  nerves  may  be  affected 
either  at  their  origin,  or  in  the  course  of  their  distribu- 
tion. Injuries  of  the  brain  are  seldom  followed  by  a 
n -trillion  of  urine;  but  the  complaint  often  accompa- 
nies those  of  the  spinal  marrow.  A  conpussion  of 
this  medullary  substance  from  blows  or  falls  upon  Ihe 
vertebral  column  ;  the  injury  which  it  sutlers  in  fiar- 
tures  apd  dislocations  of  the  vertehrar,  or  from  a  vio- 
lent strain  of  the  back ;  its  compression  by  blood,  pu- 
rulent matter,  or  other  fluid  effused  in  (he  vertebral 
canal,  and  the  effects  which  a  caries  of  the  spine  hai 
upon  it;  may  .all  operate  as  so  many  causes  of  a  reterj- 
tion  of  urine.  This  form  of  Ihe  complaint  may  also 
he  the  consequence  of  tumours  situated  in  the  track 
of  the  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to, the  bladder. 
Whether  the  retention  of  urine,  conirhqn  in  lyphm 
fever,  arises  from  an  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  blad- 
der, or  from  the  general  debility  extending  itself  to  the,, 
expelling  powers,  ,rflay  be  a  question;  but  the  liability 
of  patientsjn  fevers  to  this  disorder, should  never  be 
out  of  the  practitioner's  recollection*.        .  . 

When  a  retention,  of  urine  arises  frdm  injury  or  dis- 
ease of  the  spinal.marrow-,  an  insensibility  and  weak- 
ness of  the  Ipwer  extremities  are  almost  always  con- 
comitant symptoms.  The  paliegte  suffer  very  little; 
most  of  Hiem-  are  ignorant  of  their  condition ;  and  do 
not  complain  of  any  thing  heing  wr'^ig  in  the  functioQl 
of  the  urinary  organs.  The  suwqn,  aware  trial  are-  - 
tention  of  urine  is  common  in  these  cases,  should  exa» 
mine  whether  there  is  any  interruption  of  the  evacua- 
tion  ^either  by  feeling  the  state  of  the  abdomen  ju*t 
above  the  pubes,  or  by  introducing  a  catheter. 

As  this  species  of  retention  of  urine  is  onl  r  syinptoi* 
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■*lic,  and  not  dependent  upotf  any  "previous  defect  in 
»be  Bladder,  It  is  not  in  itself  alarming-;  but,  with  re 
ference  to  itst^iise,  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  j  Af- 
fections of  tile  spine  complicated  with  injury  .of  the  spi- 
nal marrow,  are  often  fatal.  By  means  of  a  catheter, 
it  is  always  easy  to  relieve  the  inconveniences  arisifig 
from  tile  bladeW  not  contracting,  and  thus  fulfil' the 
only  indication  which  this  sort  of  retention  of  urine 
presents;  viz.  the  evacuation  of  the  urine*  But  this 
proceeding  is'merejy  palliative ;  and  tl|e  bladder  will 
not  recovery's  contractile  power  until  tire"  causes  of  its 
weakness  are  removed.  The  last  then  is, the  mairj. ob- 
ject in  the  Ireatuii  nt,  which  must  vary  according  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the I' disorder.  * 

The  consideration  in  detail  of  all  the  means  wbicji 
may  bei'equisite  fqr  the  relief  of  the  different  accidents 
and  disease*  of  the  spine;  belongs  toother  parts  of  this 
work. — (See  Vis  locations and  Fractures  of  the  Verte- 
bra ;  Vertebras,  Diseases  o/.)  In  shocks  and  conehs- 
sions  of  the  spinal  marrow',  Desiult  had  a  high  opinion 
•f  the  benefit  resulting  from  cupping.  This  was  done 
on,  or  near  the  part  of  the  back,  which  had  been  struck, 
and  (he  number  of  scarifications  was  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  plan  was  sometimes 
repeated  the  same  day,  and  for  several  days  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  when  the  patient  could  not  bear  the  hiss  of 
Bidf'e  blood,  dry  cupping  was  employed,  which,  in  this, 
country  would  be  deemed  less  efficacious  than  stimolat' 
ing  liniments  or  blisters.  In  diseases  of  the  spine,  De- 
fault also  preferred  the  mcrxa  to  caustic  issues. »  '"■ 

3.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Distention  of  the  Blad- 
der.—  Dcsault  thought  that  this  foria  of  the  disorder 
might  very  properly  he  called  secondary,  because  it  is 
invariably  preceded  by  a  primary,  retention.  Of  cdurse 
its  remote  causes  are  all  those  circumstances  which 
.  may  bring  on  the  other  forms  of  lire  complaint ;  but  its 
immediate  cause  depends  altogether  upon  the  weakhess 
and  loss  of  irritability  in  the  biadder,  occasioned  by  the 
immoderate  distention  of  its  coats.  The  disoidei-  fre- 
quently occuts  in  persons,  who  from  bashl'uhiess,  indo- 
lence, or  intense  occupation,  neglect  to  make  water 
win  n  they  Gist  have  a  desire;  or  who  cannot  for  a  time 
empty  the  bladder  in  consequence  of  some  temporary 
obstruction  in  the  urethra.  Although  the  impediment 
tc^the  escape  of  the  urine  no  longer  e.xisis,  and  the  blad- 
der is  in  other  respects  sound,  yet  as  this  organ  has  been 
-weakened  by  the  excessive  distention  of  its  coals,  it 
cannot  now  contract  sufficiently  to  obliterate  the  whole 
of  ils  cavity,  and  expel  the  last  portion  of  urine. 

The  indication  is  simple;  for  there  is  not  here,  as  in 
•ther  retentions  of  urine,  another  disease  to  be  reme- 
died. The  catheter,  when  left  in  the  bladder,  generally 
proves  adequate  to  the  restoration  of  the  tone  of  this 
viscus.  I  do  not  conceive,  however,  that  English  sur- 
geons will  place  any  confidence  in  warm  diuretics, 
which  were  commended  by  JDesault,  though  they  may 
'join  him  in.  the  approval  of  a  tonic  plan1  of  treatment 
in  general.  When  the  urine  flows  from  the  catheter  in 
'a  rapid  stream,  anil  is  projected  to  some  distance,  and 
when  it  also  passes  out,  between  the  catheter  and  the 
urethra,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  bladder  has  regained  its 
power  of  contraction,  and  that  it  can  empty  itself  with- 
out tiie  aid  Off  he  instrument.  In  this  circumstance, 
the  catheter  is  to  be  discontinued",  arid  the  patient  may 
gradually  resume  his  usual  mode  of  lite.  But  when 
the  urine  is  discharged  only  in  a  stow  stream,  the  rathe- 1 
ter  cannot.be  laid  aside,  without  the  bladder  becoming 
distended  again,  and  losing  whatever  degree' of  tone  it 
retry  hnve  recovered.  f.  ,  '  -  . 

'J  he  time  whicli  the  bladder  takes  to  regain  its  power 
of  contracting,  varies  considerable  in  different  .cases' 
When  the  disease  is  accidental  and  sudden,  it  frequently 
goesoffin  a  few  days.  When  it  has  come  on  in  a  slijw 
manner,  it  usually  lasts  about  six  weeks.  However, 
the  cure  >s  not  in  be  despaiied^of,  if  the  paralytic  af- 
fection of  tlie  bladder  should  continue,  >  much  lodger. 
Sabatier  says,  that  he  has  seen  patients-Wear  a  catheter 
U  p  wai  ds  of  n  inety  days,  and  yet  i»n  imntely  get  com  piete--* 
Jy  well.  When  there  is  reason  for  believiig;  that  the* 
urine  will  come  away  of  itself,  the  use.nf  tlie  catheter' 
may  be  discontinued.  When  the  patient  makes  water 
very  slowly;  when  .he  is  obliged-  m  make  frequent  at- 
tempts; and  when  he  feels  a  sense  of  weight  about  the 
nerk  of  the  bladder;  this  (organ  has  not  completely  re- 
covered ils  lone,  and  the  employment  of  the  catheter  is 
"till  necessary.  When*  the  patient  could  make  water 
lolerably  well  in  the  day,  but  not'during  the  rest  of  the 
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twerty-fijur  hours,  Sabatier  oflert  saw  benefit  arise  from 
the- eatheter  being  wDtli  only  in  the  night-time. 

Wlfen  three  or  lour  frionths ellps«,  without  amend 
nnjiu,  Sabatier  slates  his  conviction,  that  the  tone  of 
the  bladder  is  lost  for  ever.  In  this  unfortunate  case, 
the  patient  may  continue  the  flexible  catheter,  whtch 
he  should  be  taught  to  introduce  himself,  as  often  as 
necessary. — (See  Dc  la  Mideeinc  Operatoire,  t.  2.) 

Among  thfi  means  deserving  qf  trial,  when  the  con 
tiactile  power  of  the  bladder  does-nqt  return  with  the 
use  of  the  catheter,-*  have  to  mention  the  tincture  o. 
cantharides  ;  bark;  the  sulphate  of  quinine;  steel  me- 
dicines; blisters  applied  to  the  sacrum,  and  kept  open 
with  thesaviue  ointment;  and  cold  washes  to  the  hypo- 
gastric region,     ^  - 

In  all.  cases  where  the  incapacity  of  the  bladder  to 
contract,  whether  frorri  weakness  or  paralysis,  is  »he 
cause  of  retention,  and  where,  though  the  bladder  con- 
tinues distended,  a  certain  quantity  of  urine  is  voided 
daily,  mistakes  ai;e  particularly  liable  to  be  made/  Thus, 
besides  {he  chance  of  (he  disease  .being  mistaken  for  an 
abscess,  which,  as  Colot  states,  was  not  uncommon  in 
his  time,  other  errors  may  take  place.,  Sabatier  w«ia 
consulted  about  a  lady  who  had  been  advised  to  repair 
t,o  some  distant  mineral  waters,  with  the  view  of  dis- 
persing a  tumour,  which  remained  after  a  difficult  la- 
bour, arid  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  uterus  itself 
However,  the  swelling  turned  out  to  be  only  a  retention 
ot'  urine,  as  it  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  catheter  wrfs 
introduced.  Here  no  suspicion  had  been  entertained 
of  .the  real  nature  of  the  case,  because  lire  patient  had 
voided  her  mine  without  any  apparent  difficulty,  and 
in  reasonable  quantity,  for  the' five  or  six  weeks  dur- 
ing which  the  swelling  existed. 

In  a  thesis  by  Murray,  a  case  is  recorded  in  whicli 
the  swelling  of  the  bladder  was  so  considerable,  that  it 
was  mistaken  for  dropsy.  The  abdomen  of  a  delicate 
woman  began  to  enlarge  without  any  particular  pain, 
and  the  cause  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  pregnancy. 
Thit  idea, however,  was  removed  by  the  enlargement  in- 
creasing loo  rapidly,  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  ana- 
sarca of  the  lower  extremities,  arms,  and  face.  -Tha 
patient  was  now  considered  to  be  dropsical ;  and  a  sur- 
geon was  sent  for  to  tap  the  abdomen.  The  fluctuation 
irf  the  hdlly  was  quite  evident.  Fortunately,  before 
the  operation  was  done,  a  trial  of  diuretic  medicines 
was  determined  upon  ;  and  while  this  plan  was  going 
on,  the  patient  was  attacked  with  a  total  retention  of 
urine  for  three  days;  a  symptom  which  she  had  not 
previously  suffered.  It  was  now  judged  prudent  Jo 
pass  a  catheter  before  the  trocar  was  employed.  Eigh- 
teen  pints  of  urine  were  drawn  off,  and  theswelling  of 
the  abdomen  subsided.  The  next  day  twelve  more 
pints  of  urine  were  drawn  off.  The  anasarca,  which 
was  entirely  symptomatic,  disappeared.  The  appli- 
cation of  cold  water  re-established  the  tone  of  the 
bladder,  so  thaj  when  three  pints  of  urine  had  been 
drawn  off  by  means  of  the  catheter,  the  patient  herself 
could  spontaneously  expel  three  or  four  others,  with  the 
aid  q,f  pressure  on  the  hypogastric  region. 

The  retention  of  urine  caused  by  weakness  or  pa- 
ralysis of  the  bladder,  and  the  swelling  above  the  pubes, 
may  continue  a  long  while  without  any  inconvenience 
excepting  a  sense  of  Weight  about  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion, and  frequent  inclination  to  make  water.  Saba- 
tier has  known  patients  labour  under  the  complaint 
more  than  six  months. 

4.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Inflammation  of  the 
Bladden—  According  to  Desault,  writers  have  ascribed 
different  effectsto  an  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  to'thf;-  same  affection  pf  the  body  of  this 
viscus.  They  have  in  fact  regarded  the  first  case  as  a 
cause  of  retention ;  arid  the  last  as  a  cause  of  inconti- 
nence of  urine.  Aniuflamed,  highly  sensible  bladder, 
instead  of  being  weakened,  has  been  supposed  to  ac- 
quire'an  Increase  of ,  energy,  and  to  contract  with 
greater  vigour.  But  if  there  had  not  been  retent  ions  of 
urine,  which  could  be  referred  to  nothing  but  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder,  still  analogy  might  have  unde- 
ceived us;  for  an  inflamed  muscle  is  never  found  dis- 
posed to  contrai  l,  and  if  it  be  compelled  to  act,  its  ac- 
tion1 is  always  feeble.  '  '■'  * 

Plethoric,  bilious  subjects  are  said  to  be  particularly 
liable  to  this  species  of  retention.  It  is  also  frequently 
occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  wine,  or  other  spirituous 
liquors,  heating"  diuretic  drinks,  or  the  external  oi  in- 
ternal employment  of  cantharides.  This  for'nlof  the 
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complaint  mates  its  attack  suddenly,  and  may  be  known 
by  the  frequent  desire  to  make  water  ;  the  acute  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  bladder;  pain,  which  is  increased 
by  the  efforts  to  make  w  ater,  and  which  shoots  up  to 
the  loins  and  along  the  urethra  to  tile  end  df  the  glans  ; 
by  the  frequency  and  hardness  of  the  pulse,  and  other 
symptoms  of  fever;  by  the  aggravation  ol  the  pain 
when  the  hypogastric  region,  is  pressed;  by  the  easy 
passage  of  a  catheter  into  the  bladder,;  by  the  acute 
pain  which  is  excited  by.4hiiin.struni.Mit  touching  the 
inside  of  this  organ ;  and  bythe  rea,  inflammatory  co- 
lour of'  the  urine.       \      .  • 

In  this  case  the  most  prompt  assistance  is  necessary. 
The  urine,  which  is  a  source  of  additional  irritation 
should  be  drawn  off.  The  caiUeterslionld  be  lntro. ...  :ed 
with  great  gentleness,  and  merely  far  enough  to  let  its 
eye  pass  beyond  the  neck  of  the  bladder.-  .... 

The  inflammation  itself  is  to  be  counteracted  by  the 
most  powerful  antiphlogistic  remedies  arge  and  re- 
pealed venesections;  the  application  of  leeches  to  he 
neriiueum  and  hypogastric  regions;  the  warm  bath; 
clysters;  fomentations  on  the  abdomen  ;  and  cold  mu- 
cilaginous beverages.  When  the  inflammation  ex- 
tends to  the  other  abdominal  viscera,  attended  with  hic- 
cough and  vomiting,  and  continues  beyond  the  sixth 
day,  the  patient's  life  is  in  extreme  danger: 

5.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Hernia  of  the  Bladder.— 
An  inability  to  discharge  the  urine  is  a  symptom  gene- 
rally attending  hernia  of  the  bladder.  But  the  weak- 
ness of  this  organ  is  not  always  the  sole  cause  of  1  lie 
infirmity ;  for  the  urethra  itself  inakes  g. eater  resist- 
ance than  natural  to  the  issue  of  the  urine.  As  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  is  drawn  out  of  its  right  position 
bv  the  portion  of  this  organ  which  actually  protrudes, 
the  beguiling  of  the  urethra  also  undergoes  an  edu- 
cation, and  a  change  of  its  curvature,  by  beiug  pressed 
towards  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  and  its  diameter 
is  likewise  diminished.  The  urine  may  also  be  de- 
tained in  the  pouch  composing  the  hernia,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  communication  between  this  and  the 
rest  of  the  bladder  being  too  small,  or  indirect,  or  per- 
haps from  the  hernial  portion  not  being  compressed  by 
the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  or  capable  ol  any 
contraction  itself.  However,  the  rest  of  this  organ, 
within  the  pelvis,  can  itself  rarely  expel  the  last  drops 
of  the  urine.  Its  complete  contraction  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  great  difficulty;  and,  in  the  end,  it 
almost  invariably  follows,  that  the  liririe  rs  retained 
both  in  the  protruded  and  un  protruded  portions. 

When  a  retention,  arising  from  a  hernia  of  the  blad- 
der, is  complete,  and  occurs  in  both  parts  of  this  organ, 
there  is  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  common  to  other 
retentions  produced  by  weaknessof  the  bladder,  a  more 
or  less  considerable  swelling  in  the  situation  of  the  her- 
nia. The  tumour  is  unattended  with  any  change  of 
the  colour  of  the  skin ;  is  not  very  tender ;  and  it  pre- 
sents a  feeling  of  fluctuation  sometimes  obscure,  some- 
tunes  verv  distinct-  When  the  swelling  is  pressed 
upon,  the'desire  to  make  water  is  excited  or  increased, 
and  occasionally  a  few  drops  escape  from  the  urethra. 
As  soon  as  the  urine  has  been  drawn  off  with  a  cathe- 
ter,  and  the  patient  is  put  in  a  posture  in  which  the  pro- 
truded portion  of  the  bladder  is  higher  than  the  rest  of 
this  organ  within  the  pelvis,  the  tumour  subsides,  and  it 
is  some  time  before  it  become?  large  again. 

When  the  hernia  is  recent,  and  the  protruded  portion 
of  the  bladder  small  and  reducible,  the  part  ought  to  be 
returned  and  kept  up  with  a  truss-.  Wbdh  1he  partjs 
adherent  and  irreducible,  the  swelling  ought  to  be  emp- 
tied by  pressure  and  supported  with  a  suspensory  band- 
age. If  the  hernia  could  in  this  manner  be  made  to 
return  gradually  into  the  abdominal  ring,  a  truss  would 
afterward  be  requisite.  Proposals  have  been  made  to 
endeavour  to  excite  adhesive  inflammation  in  the  ca- 
Vily  of  I  be  protruded  part  of  the  bladder  by  compres- 
sion gradually  increased,  and  thus  obliterate  the  pouch 
in  which  the  urine  lodges.  Although  Desault  thought 
the  attempt  cautiously  made  justifiable,  he  deemed  the 
resuh  very  uncertain.  '.  .  • 

Were. the  retention  of  urine  accompanied  with  a 
Strarn'iil  ited  state  of  ,lhe  protruded  bladder,  and  the 
contend  could  not  be  pressed  into  the  other  part  of 
this  orm.n,  a  puncture  of  the"  swelling  with"  a  trocar 
has  been  advised.  But  if  there  were  an  eriteror.ele 
also  present,  asoften  happens,  this  operation  would  he 
attended  with  risk  of  injuring, the  intestine.  Hence, 
Desault  preferred  opening  the  tumour  by  a  carelul  in- 
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cision,  and  he  oven  approved  of  culling  away  the  pro. 
truded  cyst,  if  the  communication  between  it  and  liu) 
rest  of  the  bladder  weie  obliterated'.^ 

6  Retention  of  Urine  caused  by  displacement  of  Ou 
Viscera  of  the  Pelvis.— The  displacements  here  signi- 
fied are,  a  retroversion,  prolapsus,  and  inversion  of  the 
uterus,  and  a  prolapsus  of  the  vagina  or  rectum.  When 
the  intimate  connexions  cf  the  bladder  with  the  uterus 
and  va»ina  in  tlie  female,  and  with  the  rectum  in  ihe 
male  subject  are  considered,  it  is  obvious,  that  lire  latter 
parts,  cannot  be  displaced,  without  drawing  along  with 
them  the  bladder;  and  that,  in  this  state,  whatever 
mav  "be  its  contractile  power,  it  cannot  cohtract  to  per- 
Cecily  as  to  expel  the  whole  ef  the  urine.  To  tlii>  de- 
ficient action  of  the.  bladder  is  necessarily  Joined  an 
increase  of  resistance  on  the.part  of  the  urethia.;  for 
Ihe  beginning, of  tins  canal  being  drawn  bji  the  blad- 
der changes  its  accustomed  direction,  and  such  alter- 
ation cannot  bp  made  without  the  sides  of  the  tutie 
being  pressed  togellier.  Thus  die  retroverled  uIOMj 
draws  the  os  t\ncre  above  the  pubes,  and  the  poslerioi 
part  of  the 'bladder  is;  displaced,  which,  in  its,  turn, 
draws  along  with  it  the' commencement  of  the  yre- 
thra  pulls  it  upwards,' and  increases  the>  curtrature 
which  this  canal  Describes  undef  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubes,  against  which  it  is  forcibly  applied.      i  • 

In  a  prrdapsus  or  inversion  of  the  womb,  vagina, 
and  rectum,  the  back  part  of  the  bladder,  instead  of 
being  drawn  upwards. and  forwards,  is  pulled  down- 
wards and  backwards,  and  the  curvature  of  the  ure- 
thra is  totally  altered.  Below  the  pubes,  the  bladder 
forms,a  convexity,  and  not  a  large  Concavity,  as  in  the 
instance  of  a  retroversion  of  the  woijib.  This  posi- 
tion of  the  parts  sho'uld  always  be  recollected  mi  pass- 
ing the  catheter,  as  it  shows  what  curvature  and  di- 
rection-should  be  given  to  the  instrument,  in  order  to 
faoilitate  its  introduction.  ,       .  . 

These  retentions  of  urine  are  not  often  followed  by 
any  very  bad  consequences.  It  is  generally  sufficient 
to  rectify  the  wrong  position  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
commencement  of  ihe  urethra,  by  the  reduction  of  the 
displaced  viscera  ;  and  a  cure  is  then  a  matter.of  course, 
urfless  the  excessive  distention  should  have  induced 
considerable  weakness  of  the  bladder,  in  which  eve.nl, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  flier  means  previously'  recqoi- 
inended  for  this  state  of  the-  organ.  The  reduction  qt  , 
the  viscera  generally  forms  the  first  indication",  and  (he 
manner  of  accomplishing  it  is  described  under  the  head 
of  Uterus.  When  the  reduction  is  nut  irrmreaTHlely 
practicable- or  when  it  fails  to  remove  at  once  the  re- 
tention of  urine,  the  catheter  is  to  be  used.  Frequently, 
When  the  urine  has  been  drawn  off,  the  reduction  be- 
comes more  easy ;  but  sometimes  the  altered  direction 
of  Ihe  urethra  renders  the  introduction  of  tHcctUnettl 
difficult;  nor  will  the  instrument  pass,  unless  it  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  preternatural  stale  ol  fhatcatlfl 
Thus,  in  the  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  a  catheter,  very 
much  curved,  answers  better  than  one  nearly  straight, 
like  that  commonly  used  for  females. 

A  Curved  catheter,  says  Desault,  Only  answers  in 
cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  &c. ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  in  a' retroversion,  the  concavity  of  the  instrument 
must  be  turned  towards  the  pubes,  but  in  the  prolapsus, 
towards*  the  anus.  Sotnctime*,  the  catheter  will  not 
pass  uriless  it.  be  rotated,  as  it  were ;  and  sometimes 
when  a  silver  catheter  cannot  in  any  manner  be  intro- 
duced, an  elastic  one  will  readily  enter. 

Were  every  effort  to  reduce  the,  viscera  and  pass  a  ca- 
theter unavailing,  and  the  hazard  of  .lhe  bladder  giving 
way  urgent,  the  surgeon  would  be  called  upon  to  let  out 
the  urine  with  a  trOcar.— (See  Bladder,  Puncture  of.) 

7.  Retention  of  Urine  ffom  the  pressure  of  the  VU- 
rus  or  Vagina  oil  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder.— Besides 
the-  distention  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  pregnancy 
and  parturition  (which 'cases  I  mean  to  pass  over  as 
belonging  more  properly  ft>  midwifery), there  areothtt 
conditions  of  these  orcans  which"  mr}y  grve  rise  to  a 
relliition  of  urrne.  Thus  it  sometimes  arises  fron.tbe.. 
presence pf  various  kinds  of.  tumours  or  c.  llectioniof 
blood,  or'ottfer  flhid  in  the  uterus  or  pvary  ;  or  the  dii/ 
tenlion  of  the  vagino  with  the  mouses,  pessaries,  &C- 

In  such  cases,  lh6  retention  of  mine  behig  only 
symptomatic,  the  prognosis  mustllepend  upon  the  "** 
-ure  of  the  cause,  of  which  life  interruplion  of  the  uri- 
nary evacuation  is  only  an  effect.  The  latter  coftiplalnl 
is  here  not  very  darmerous,  because  its  inconvenience 
mtv  *>e  obviated  by  means  of  the  catheter.   But  wnel 
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the  cause  of  the  retention  of  urine  is  easily  removed,, 
and  the  tone  of  the  bladder  is  not  impaired,  even  the 
catheter  is  riot  always  necessary,  as  when  the  com- 
plaint is  induced  by  a  pessary  or  collection  pf  blanjfl  ip 
the  vagina.-  In  other  examples,  in  which  the  causVol, 
the  difficulty  of  making  water  cannot  be  immediately- 
obviated,  as  |n  cases  of  tumours,  Hie  catheter*  must  be 
employed,  in  scirrhous  and  cancerous  diseases-of  the 
uterus  also,  this  instrument  is  the  only  tneans  of  re- 
lieving the  retention  of  uriue,  as  nature  arm"  art  can  do 
little  Ibr  the  removal  of  the  cause.  It  .ought  to  be 
known,  however,  that  as  these  last  diseasesjnerease, 
an  incontinence  often, succeeds  to  a  retention  of  urine, 
in  co-isequence  of  ulceration  taking  place  between  (he 
tipper  surface  of  tire  vagina  and  Ihe  lower  part  ol  the 
bladdet •  .•    -  '.'ii,  . 

8.  Retention  of  Urine  frovl  PresjsUre.of  rflc  Rectum 
upon  the  JVeeft  of  the  RUdder. —Ahstesges  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  intestine ;  hemorrhoidal)tunioufs ;  alvme 
concretions ;  •  and  the  seirrho-conlracted  estate  of  the 
gut,  &c,  may  bring"  on  a  .retention  of,,  the  urine  by 
pressure  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The.  irritation 
also-,  existing  in  these  cases,  may' tend  to, produce  the 
complaint  by  exciting  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  Urethra.  Here' the  relief  of  the 
retention  of  urine  is  to  be  effected  by  removing  or 
curing  the  other  disorder  which  operates  as  its>cause. 
If  this  cannot  be  immediately  accomplished,  the'ea- 
trretef,  must  be  used?  though,  in  several  instances^it 
will  be  better  to  avoid  even  the  irritation  of  the  cathe- 
fr,  and  try  the  effects  of  bleeding,  the  warm  bath,  and 
opium,  which  will  frequently  enable  the  patient  to 
-make  water.  The  last  means,  however,  wjli  not  snf> 
tice,  when  the  cause  of  the  retention  is  likely  to  con-: 
tinue  n. long  time,  •  i 

9.  Retention  of  Urine  from  foreign  Bodies  in  the 
|  JBiaiMer— Without  stopping  to  consider  the  uncommon 

kinds  of  reientiou  produced  by  carcinoma,  fungous 
diseases,  -end  hydatids  in  the  bladder,  let  us  pass  on  to 
the  case  in  which  the  urine  is  obstructed  by  a  calculus 
nt  the  neck  of  Ihe  bladder.  Here  the  patient,  hy  alter- 
ing'his  position,  frequently  changes  the  situation  of  the 
fctorie,  and  is  immediately  able  to  make  water  again. 
However,  this  expedient  will  only  procure  relief  while 
■the  calculuais  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  bladder ;  for, 
after  it  has  become  fixed  in  the  commencement  of  the 
urethra,  it  itnis]  either  be  pushed  hack  with  a  catheter, 
taken  hold  of  and  brought  out  with  the  urethra-for- 
ceps used  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  broken  or  pulverized  by 
■lithotrilic  instruments,  or  extracted  by  a  kind  of  ope- 
ration, resembling  the  apparatus  minor.— (See  Lit/io- 

Mojmj-)  '     T#  '«       '    *i  ■'•    ,  - 

i  Many  instances  ol"  various  kinds  of  worms  in  the 
bladder  are  upon  record.  On  this  subject,  an  interest- 
ing paper  was  published  a  few  years  ago  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Lawrence,  who  met  with  an  example,  in  Which  an 
undescribed  species  of  worms  was  abundantly  voided 
iffom  the  bladder!  u  The  origin  of  those  animals  (says 
Mr.  Lawrencel  which  inhabit  the  internal  parts  of 
Jliving  bodies,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Although 
[the  Intestinal  worms  appear  manifestly,  from  their  pe- 
culiar form,  consistence,  and  organs,  to  be  particularly 
fdeslghed  tor  those  situations  in  which  they  are  found; 
although  they  have  generative  organs,  and  no  similar 
annuals  are  known  to  exist  out  of  living  bodies,  yet  it 
hae  been  generally  conceived,  that  the  germs  fronj 

Jlflich  they  spring  enter  from  the  mouth.  The  pro- 
uction  of  hydatids  in  various  parts  rjf  the  body,  can- 
jnot,  however,  be  accounted  fot  on  such  a  supposition  ; 
iPeither  can  we  very  easily  conceive  that  ova  should' 
lenter  from  without  into  the  -urinary  organs."  The 
j  following  facts',  rrfso  stated  by  Goeze  (as  Mr.  Lawrence 
observes),  entiiely  overturn  this  opinion."  Professor 
Brendel,  of  GSttingcn,  found  ascarides  in  the  rectum 
of  an  immature  embryo.  i  tinmen  bach  discovered 
tenia?  in -the  intestinal  canal  of  young  dogs  a  few 
hours  after  birth,  &c.^ {  Versneh  eincr  JVuturgcschiehte 
dcr  JCingeweiilewiirmer,  p.  55.)  Thrf  case  winch  JMr. 
[Lawrence  has  recorder!,  exhibijs  an  unquestionable 
.Instance  of  peculiar  and  undtyicribed  worms,  voided 
|from.the  urinary  passages,  This/gcnUemasi  says,  that 
■  he  knows  of  no  other  case  in  which  a'distinct  species 
'of  worm  has  been  cieaily  proved  to  tome  «frorh,  tbe 
bladder.  MoM  of  the  cases  published  were  instances 
'of  comnron  intestinal  round  worms,  which' sometimes 
toer/orate  the  intestines  and  are  discharged  byab- 
Glcesses,  orvget  into  the"  bladder  afi-r  the  formation  oi 


adhesions  between  this  organ  and  Hie  bowels.  In  other 
instances,  coagula  of  blood,  mucus,  or  portions  of  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  bladder,  have  been  mistaken  for 
worms ;  and  as  Mr.  Lawrence  farther  observes,  some 
of  the  descriptions  can.  apply  only  to  larva;  of  insects. 
Two  specimens  of  this  last  sou,  he  has  seen  himself, 
winch  were  sent  from  the  country  as  worms  voided 
from  the  bladder. — (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  ». 
382;  trc.)  \        ^ , ,  v 

la  whatever  way  these  animals  get  into  tlie  bladder, 
a  retention  of  urine  may  be  produced,  either  when 
they  are  numerous,  or  when  there  is  only  one  present, 
but  large  enough  to  obstruct  the  vesical  orifice  of -the 
urethra..  In  the  very  curious  example  related  by  Mi. 
Lawrence,, the  passage  of  the  urine  was  obstructed^ 
and  the  use  Of  .  the  catheter  continually  necessary. 
The  oil  of  turpentine  was  given  internally,  w  ith  some 
appearance  of  benefit  at  first ;  but  it  afterward  brought 
on  febrile  symptoms  and  erysipelas,  and  iis  exhibition 
could  not  be  kept  up.  It  was  then  injected  into  the 
bladder  with  an  equal  part  of  water.  This  rather  ac- 
celerated the  discharge  of  the  worms  ;  but  they  came 
away  at  times,  whether  the  injection  was  used  or  qot  j 
and  as  this  means  produced  the  erysipelatous  indispo- 
sition again,  it  was  left  off.  Olive  oil  was  afterward 
injected':  the  irritation  after  it  was  less,  and  the  tils  of 
pain  about  the  bladder  less  violent.  It  was  calculated 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Lawrence  was  writing"  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  case,  that  from  800  to  1000  worms  had 
been  discharged.  For  a  detail  of  the  symptoms,  and  a 
particular  description  of  the  worms  themselves,  J  must 
refer  to  the  above-me'ntioned.publication. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Desault,a  retention 
of  urihe  is  frequently  occasioned  by  coagula  of  blood 
in  the  bladder.  The  blood  is  said  sometimes  to  come 
from  the  kidneys,  sometimes  from  the  bladder,  and 
sometimes  it  even  regurgitates  from  the  urethra.  While 
.fluid,  it  may  be  expelled  with  the  urine  ;  but  when  co- 
agulated, it  is  no  longer  capable  of  being  discharged. 
It  is  the  blond  which  passes  into  the  bladder  after 
wotmds,  or  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  that  is  most 
disposed  to  coagulate.  If  the  clots  were  too  largejuy 
pass  through  a  catheter,  thebest  plan  would  beto-inject 
into  -the  bladder  lukewarm  water,  for  the  purpose  df 
loosening  and  dissolving  them.  An  instance  of  re- 
tention of  urine  from  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated 
blood  in  the  bladder  is  related  in  the  2ii  vol.  of  the  Me- 
dical Gazette,  p.  255.  The  injection  of  warm  water, 
and  the  use  of  a  very  long  catheter,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  discharge  of  the  urine. 

A  retention  of  urine  has  sometimes  arisen  from  the 
entrance  of  a  piece  of  bougie  into  the  bladder.  Even 
whole  bougies,  which  tiad  not  been  properly  secured, 
have  been  known  to  glide  into  the  cavity  of  that  organ. 
As  Desault  observes,  the  urethra  appears  to  possess  a 
kind  of  antiperistaltic  action,  by  which  it  tends  to  draw 
into  the  bladder  whatever  substances'iit  includes ;  for, 
says  he,  it  is  constantly  noticed,  that  when  these  sub- 
stances are  once  within  the  urethra,  if  they  be  not  ex- 
pelled by  the  urine,  they  always  advance  towards  the 
bladder  ;  a  circumstance  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  their  weight. 

The  Insinuation  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  bladder  is 
a  serious  occurrence  both  for  the  patient  and  surgeon. 
The  former  cannot  avoid  the  consequence,  which  will 
sooner  or  later  originate  from  the  extraneous  substance, 
except  by  submitiiir,  to  a  dangerous  and  painful  ope- 
ration ;  the  latter  will  be  accused  of  being  the  author 
of  all  the  evil,  and  will  find  it.  difficult  to  exculpate 
himself.  In  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  cutting 
into  the  bladder  in  such  cases,  Desault  proposed  the  use 
of  small  spring^forceps  passed  into  the  bladder  through 
a  cannula  ;  but,\alt!ionghthe  instrument  seemed  to  an- 
swer on  the  dead  subject,  no  instances  of  its  doing  so 
on  living  patients  are  on  record.  Were  any  instru- 
ment likely  to  succeed,  I  think  it  would  be  the  m  etln  a- 
forfceps',  shaped  like  a  sound,  employed  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper  for  the  extraction  of  small  calculi  from  the 
bladder,  or  the  forceps  Used  in  lithotrity.— {SeeLdhon- 
tnptor,  /Jlhotoiin/,  anil  Urinary  Calculi.) 
J  10.  Retention  of  &rine  from  Inflammation  of  the 
Urethra.— In  order  to  comprehend  the  mechanism  Of 
(life  c.'e-e  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  inflamma 
lion  never  exists  without  swelling,  and  that  every  tu- 
mefaction of  the  lining  of  the  urethra  must  neces-arily 
lessen  its  diameter  Inflammation  of  the  urethra  is 
mostcommonly  produced  by  the  external  application. 
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or  Internal  exhibition,  of  lyttte,  by  gonorrhopa,  the  un- 
skilful use  of  the  catheter,  the  employment  of  stimu- 
lating injections,  bougies,  &c.  Together  Willi  the  Tes- 
sening  of  the  canal  by  the  effect  of  strolling)  there  can 
also  be  no  doubt,  that  in  many  of  these  instances  a 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  urethra  and  neck  of  tire 
bladder  also  contributes  to  the  retention  of  .urine.'  .Al- 
though Desault  believed,  that  inflamed  parts,  endued 
with  a  contractile  power,  were  not  deposed  to- contract 
in  that  state,  yet  it  should  be  recollected,  that,  even  ad- 
mitting this  to  be  tine,  the  whole  length  of  the  urethra 
is'seldom  inflamed,  and  a  part  of  it  may  therefore <be 
affected  with  a  spasmodic  action,  Without  the  theory 
espoused  by  Desault  being  at  alHmplicated.  The  ef- 
fects of  opium,"  tobaccot<  and- other '  antispasmodics 
often  evinced  in  immediately  relieving  these  kinds  of 
retention  of  urine,  seem  indeed  to  leave  no  doubt  re- 
specting the  existence  of  more  or  lees  spasmt  in  the 
passage.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  inflammation 
of  the  urethra,  the  diagnosis  is  free  from  all  obscurity. 
Besides  the  general  symptoms  of  inflammation,  the 
patient  complains  of  a  scalding  sensation  in  the  pas- 
sage ;  he  experiences  a  great  deal  of  smarting,  which 
is  sometimes  insupportable  •when  he  fnakes  water  ;  the 
penis  hecomes  in  some  degree  sWollen,  and  more  ten- 
der; and  a  very  little  pressure  on  the  urethra  gives 
acute  pain.  In  the  mean  time;  the  stream  of  urine  be- 
comes lessened ;  and  at  length  this  fluid,  can  only  be 
voided  iu  a  very  narrow  current,  or  only  by  drops,  and 
often  not  at  all. 

The  disorder  is  to  be  treated  on  antiphlogistic  prin- 
ciples. Diluting,  cooling,  mucilaginous  beverages, 
venesection,  leeches  to  the  perinceuin,  the  warm  bath, 
opium,  particularly  in  the-form*of.Cly]siers,  and  foment- 
ations, are  the  means  which  usually  give  relief.  When 
inflammation  exists  in  the  urethra,  it  is  always  desira- 
ble to  avoid  as  long  as  possible  the  employment  of  ca- 
theters, which  create  irritation,  and  of  course  increase 
the  cause  of  the  retention.  It  is  particularly  in  cases 
of  this  description,  and  in  the  retentions  of  urine  aris- 
ing from  strictures,  that  Mr.  Earle  has  suggested  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of  clysters ;  a  method  de- 
serving adoption  when  the  means  above  enumerated 
are  unavailing,  and  it  is  preferable  to  the  catheter,  be- 
cause it  does  not  cause  any  increase  of  irritation  and 
inflammation  in  the  urethra.— (See  Med.  Ghir.  Trans, 
vol.  6,  p.  82,  i$-c.) 

11.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Laceration  of  t/te  Ure- 
thra.— The  urethra  is  sometimes,  ruptured  by  vio- 
lent contusions  on  the  perinEeum,  and  the  rough  and 
unskilful  use  of' bougies  and  catheters.  Th,e  conse- 
quences usually  are  an  extravasation  of  urine  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum  and  penis,  a  consi- 
derable dark-coloured  swelling  of  these  parts  often  fol- 
lowed by  sloughing,  and  retention  of  urine.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  introducing  an  elastic  gum  catheter 
into  the  bladder  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
keeping  it  there  until  the  breach  in  the  canal  is  re- 
paired. At  the  same  time,  the  evils  threatened  by  I  he 
effusion  of  the  ur  ine  are  to  be  averted  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  making  two  or  three  free  incisions  in  a  de- 
pending part  of  the  swelling,  and  the  employment  of 
fomentations  and  antiphlogistic  remedies. 

12.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Tumours  situated  in 
the  Perinaum,  Scrotum,  or  Pejiis. — A  retention  of 
urine  has  been,  known  to  arise  from  phlegmonous 
swellings  and  abscesses,  extravasations  of  blood,  and 
urinary  tumours  and  calculi  formed  in  the  perinsum 
and  scrotum;  also  from1  the  pressure  of  a  sarcocele, 
hydrocele,  a.very  large  scrotal  hernia,  an  aneurism  of 
the  corpus  cavernosum,  a  ligature  on  the  penis,  &c. 

The  radical  cure  of  all  such  retentions  of  urine  can 
only  be  accomplished  'by  curing  the  disease  on  which 
they  are  dependent.  However,  until  the  cause  can,  be 
obviated,  the  urine  must,be  drawn  off  with  a  catheter. 
Elastic- gum, catheters  usually  enter  moie  easily  than 
those  made  of  silver;  as  by  their  flexibility  they  accom- 
modate themselves  beHer  to  any  deviation  of  the  ure- 
thra from  its  ordinary  direction.  Desault  particularly 
recommended  a  catheter  of  middling  size  to  be  selected, 
and  introduced  armed  with  its  Billet  until  it  stops  in 
the  canjl ;  when  he  advised  withdrawing  the  stilet  for  | 
abput  an  inch,  in  order  to  leave  »lie  beak  of  the  instru- 
ment quite  free^so  that  if  might  follow  the  curve  of 
the  urethra.  Then  the  tube  aud  the  stilet  were  pushed 
farther  into  the  canal,  care  being  taken,  however,  to 
fceep  the  stilet  drawn  back  sonfe  distance  f'om  the  ex- 1 


trcmity  of  the  instrument.  By  these  pVcoRutiofpj,  nvt 
Deaault,  the  catheter  may  always  be  got  into  the  blad- 
der.  Should  the  Introduction  prove  neither 'pa'infol 
nor  difficult,  Desault  thought  it  betler  not  to  annoy  Uie 
patient  by  making  him  continually  wear  the  Aistru- 
ment.  •  jt  * 

13.  [fitenpon  of  Urine  from  Disease  of  the  ProttaU 
Gland.— When  flio  swelling  of  the  prostate  gland  it  or 
an  inflammatory  kind,  the  retention  of  urine  makes  in 
appearance,  with  the  same  kimlof  symptoms  as  attend 
inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Here  similar  treatment  to  that  commonly  adopted  jM 
the  retention  of  urine  produced  in  the  latter  case  nUti- 
dicated particularly  bleeding,  fomentations,  tin  u  -,, ,,, 
bath,  opening  medicines,  anodyne  clystets,  the  liuctunj 
ferri  muriati,  and,  in 'very  obstinate  urgent -casesc  an 
enema  of  tobacco.  If  these  means  fail,,  the  surgeon 
may  gently  endeavour  to  introduce- an  clastic  gum  ca- 
theter.       /  '  , '  *•"'*■ 

The  symptoms  of  the  retention  of  urine,  caused  by 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  rea- 
son of  the  impediment  to  the  discharge  of  (ha>  fluid 
in  such  a  case,  are  explained  in  another  part  tff  tim 
work.— (See  Prostate  Oland.)  From  the  remarks 
there  ihtrodbqed,  it  appears,  that  when  the  regular 
evacuation  of  the  urine  begins  to  be  impeded,  the  ca- 
theter-becomes indispensable,  thougli,  the  surgeuu'will 
often  be  foiled  in  his  endeavour  to  draw  off  die  urine 
with  it,  unless  he  be  duly  acquainted  with  the  morbid 
changes  produced  in  the  parts.  And,  as Sabatier  long' 
ago  very  correctly  observed,  the  urine  I)iay  nut  be  dis- 
charged, though  the  instrument  enter  a  considerable 
way,  either  because  its  beak  becomes  entangled  in  the 
prostate  gland,  or  between  a  swollen  portion  of  tkii 
gland  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  does  not  reach 
the  urine.  Hence,  he  recommended  .the-  employment 
of  a 'catheter  with  a  very  long.beak,  wliichsjiould  alao 
be  bent  considerably  upwards.  When,  however,  all 
efforts  to  pass  a  catheter  fail,  the  only  resources  dre  to 
force  a  passage  with  a  conical  catheter,  or  to  puncture 
the  bladder  above  the  ptibes.  I  believe  that  the  latter 
proceeding  is  scarcely.ever  necessary  in  this  particolsf 
form  of  retention  of  urine,  as,  with  moderate  skill,  an 
instrument  may  almost  always  be  passed  by  the  ure- 
thra. Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.— 
(See  Catheter,  and  Bladder,  Puncture  of.) 

14.  Of  the  Retention  of  Urine  produced  by  Stvictum 
in  the  Urethra.— From  the  account  which. is  given  of 
strictures  in  another  part  of  this  Dictionary  (BM  '  n 
thra,  Strictures,  of ),  it  appears  that  almost  every  stric- 
ture, bad  as  it  may  be,  is  capable  of  being  rendered  still 
worse,  and  the  morbid  part  of  the  urethra  irioreimpef 
vious,  by  a  spasmodic  affection.  Going  out.of  a  warm, 
into  a  cold  situation,  drinking,  and  other  kinds  ol  In 
temperance,  will  often  bring  on  an  irritable  fetape  of 
the -canal,  attended  with -a  spasmodic  adlion  of  the 
strictured  part,  an  increased  difficulty  °f  v$#lng  jjhe 
urine,  and  even  a  total  retention  of  this  fluid.  The 
patient  makes  repeated  efforts  to  relieve  himself,  but 
hardly  a  drop  of  urine  is  discharged.  Iir  the  mean 
while,  the  bladder  becomes  filled,  ana"  ascends  above 
the  pubes,  the  abdomen  grows  tense  and  painful,  fever 
comes  on,  the  countenance  looks  red,  the  brain  bt- 
cVmes,  affected,  and  circumstances  assume  in  ex- 
tremely urgent  appearance. 

In  thisxase  antiphlogistic  means  should  be  adopted 
without  delay.  The-  patient  ought  to  be  bled,  If  no- 
thing in  his  constitution  and  age  prohibit  this  evacua- 
tion, Which  it  may  even  be  proper  to  repeat.  He  should 
also  be  put  into  the  warm  bath,  and  fomentation* 
should  be  continually  applied  to  the  hypogastric  rd- 
£ion.  Slightly  diuretic  beverages  iyay  be  prescribed, 
and  leeches  put  on  the  perinrcum.  The  principal 
means,  however,  from  which  the  greatest  benefit  nnw 
•be  expected,  is  aJiheraJ  dose  df  the  tinctura  opil,  togt-  , 
ther  with  an  anodyne  clyster.  This  is  also  another 
example  f«i  which  Mr.  Earle  has  particularly  recom- 
mended the.  exhibition  of  tobacco  in 'the  forih-of  a 
clyster,  ami  he  ha-  related  a  Case  in  illustration  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  plan.— (See  Medica-CAir.  Trim*.  vVlb, 
p.  88.)  The  linctujra  ferri  miiriap,  which,  accordingto 
Mr.Cliqle,  has  a  specific  effect  in  overcoming  sp.'ism 
of  the  urethra,  seems  also  worthy  Of  tiiaj.  Indeed,  it 
should  always  be  fried  before  tobacco,  which,  being 
sometimes-*  violent  in  its  effeefs,  ought  perhaps  to  be 
the  last  resource  in  the  way  of  medicines.  Whenmicb 
measures  fail  in 'enabling  the  patient  to  erapfy 'Id* 
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bladder,  and  this  viscus  is  becoming  more  and  more  dis- 
tended, an  immediate  attempt  should  be  made  to  intro- 
duce a,  small  flexible  elastic  gum  catheter  through  the 
stricture  or  strictures  into  the"  bladder,  which  object 
may  be  frequently  accomplished,  when  due  care,  per- 
severance, and  gentleness  are  not  neglected. 
'  Sometimes,  when  a  small  flexible  catheter  cannot  be 
introduced,  a  fine,  bougie  admits  of  being  passed-  into 
the  bladder,  and,  on  being  withdrawn,  the  urine  tot- 
low's,  and  is  Discharged. 

Wheu  all  the  preceding  plans  prove  unavailing,  and 
trie  danger  arising  from  the  retention  of  urine  conti- 
nues to  increase,  either  the  stricture  must  be  perforated 
with' a  stilet  made  for  the  purpose,  forced  with  the 
conical  sou/id"  (see  Catheter),  an  incision  practised  be- 
hind the  obstruction,  Or  the  bladder  punctured.  ./The 
cannula  of  the  trdcar'should  then  be  left  in  the  wound 
till  the  stiictures  are  either  cured,  ore,  at  least,  tjll  the 
urine  resumes  its  natural  course. 

15.  Retention  of  Urine  from  the  Lodgement  of  fo- 
reign. Bodies  in  the  Urethra. — That  such  accident 
must  obstruct  the  discharge  of  urine,  is  too  plain  to 
need  any  particular  explanation.  Calculi  are  the  most 
common  substances  which  bring  cm  this  kind  of  case, 
but  articles  introduced  into  the  urethra  from  without, 
such  as  bougies,  targe  piris,  &.-.,  arc  occasionally  lodged 
In  the  passage ;  and  I  once  extracted  from  a  man's 
urethra  a  bang  black  pin,  with  which  lie  had  been  ex- 
amining the  passage.  The  jiead  of  it  was  towards  the 
perin.-cuui,  and  the  point  about  two  inches  from  the 
Bfifice  qf  the  glans.  I  passed  the  point  through  the 
lower  surface  of  the  urellira,  and  then  taking  bold  of 
it,  drew  it  farther  out,  turned  the  head  towards  the 
glans,  from  the  orifice  of  which  it  was  then  easily  re- 
Moved-  When  substances  like  calculi  lodge,  oily  in- 
jections are  sometimes  tried,  with  the  view  of  render- 
ing the  passage  more  slippery,  and  occasionally  the 
dilatation  ol'  the  canal  with  bougies  anil  catheters, 
followed  by  a  very  forcible  expulsion  of  the  urine,  has 
answered.  The  ancients  sometimes  tried  the  effect  of 
tuction.  When  the  foreign  body  is  closely  embraced 
by  the  urethra,  and  itcannot  be  pushed  forwards  byvthe- 
fingers,  Desault  recommends  endeavouring  to  extract 
it  with  the  forceps  invented  for  the  purpose  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  which  are  contained  in  a  cannula;  or  the 
urethra  forceps  spoken  of  in  the  articles  Lithotomy  and 
Urinary  Calculi  might  be  employed.  When,  how- 
ever, the  foreign  body  is  too  large  to  be  taken  out  in 
mis  manner,  it  must  be  extracted  by  an  incision.  If 
an  elastic  catheter  be  now  kept  in  the  urethra,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  urine  fioni  coming  into  contact  with  the 
cut  pnrt,  the  wound  will  heal  very  well.  Some  time 
ago  there  was  published  a  case  of  calculus  in  the  ure- 
thra, attended  with  dysury,  where  almost  instantane- 
ous relief  was  obtained  from  the  exhibition  of  a  tobacco 
clyster.  The  patient  soon  felt  a  strong  desire  to  void 
nla  urine,  and  "  upon  making  the  attempt,  a  large  cal- 
culus came  rolling  along  the  urethra,  with  complete 
relief  of  all  his  complaints."— (See  Edinb.  Med.  and 
Surgical  Journal,  vol.  12,  p.  373.) 

Fr.  M.  Cttlot,  Trade  de  V  Operation  de  la  Taille, 
avi(  (ks  0£ff.  sur'la  Formation  de  la  Pierre,  et  les 
Suppressions  de  V  Urine,  Sec.  12mo.  Paris,  1727.  Sa- 
batier,  de.  la  Mcdecine  Qperatoire,  t.  2.  C.  B.  T?ye, 
Itemarks  on  Morbid  Retentions  of  Urine,  2d  edit.  8vo. 
Gloucester,  1784.  Hey's  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery, 
ed.'i.  Sckreger,  C^irurgische fersiiche,  p.  187,. -j-c. 
der  Ischuria  Calculosa,  8oo.  Niirnbcrg, '  331 1.  De- 
sault's  Parisian  Chirurgical  Journal.  S.  T.  Soem- 
vniHiig,  JibKandlung  Uber  die  schnell  und  langspm 
tndtlichcn  Krankheiten  der  Harnblase  und  Hfi.rnrSh.re 
beyxMannerninhahcnJIltorAto.  Frank. 1809.  Richter, 
lnfangsgrunde  der  YVundarineykunst,  b.  C,  p.  21u', 
cjc.  CRuores  Chir.  de  tot&ault,  par  Bichat,  t.  3.  De- 
sault et  Chopart,  Traite  dee  Maladies  'des  Voies 
Urindires',  8vo.  17C6.  ^rauche^Jfoaveflps.Rerherches 
sitr  les  Retentions  d'  Urine  par  B.etrecissemcnt  de 
V  Uretrf,  et  par  Paralijsie  de  la  Vessie,  <S-c.  SvolParis 
1806.  Home's  Practical  Obs.  on  the  Treatment  of 
Strictures,  c$-c.  3-»ioi».;  and  on  Diseases  of  the  Pros- 
tate Gland,  2  vols.  8oo.  Land.  1S1I— 1818.  H.JZarlc 
in  Medico  Chin\.  Ti-ans.  vol.  6,  p.  82,  Src.  J.  Hownhip 
on  Diseasrs,af  the  Urinary  Organ*,  8vo.  Land.  1823 

UTEKDS,  INVERSION  OF.  This  case  may  either 
be  complete  or  incomplete.  When  it  is  incomplete 
only  the  fundus  of  the  utenis  passeq  through  thexw 
tine*.   When  the  inversion  ia  edmpleie,  the  uterus 


becomes  entirely  turned  inside  out,  passing  through 
the. opening  in  its-cervix,  dragging  along  with  it  a  part 
or'the  vagina,  and  descending  more  or  less  far  down,, 
sometimes  even  between  the  patient's  thighs. 

The  inversion  of  the  uterus  mostly  arises  from  the 
1  manner  in  which  the  placenta  is  extracted  after  deli- 
very. Immediately  after  paiturition  the  uterus  is  not 
yet  contracted,  and  its  cervix  is  in  a  widened  state. 
When  tilings  aie  thus  disppsed,Jhe  uterus  may  easily 
follow  the  after-hirtli,  which  is  attached  to  it,  and  thus 
become  inverted.  The  eweilt  is  particularly  liable  to 
happen  ;  1st,  When  a  premature  attempt  is  made  to 
extract  the  placenta.  2dly,  When  the  funis  is  pulled 
outw  ards,  without  d ue^care- bektg  taken  to  support  the 
uterus  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  ,,3dty,  When 
the  operator  draws  out  the  after-birth  loo  roughly  and 
violently.  Though  the  placenta  is  sometimes-so  adhe- 
rent that  its  extraction  is  difficult,  and  a  risk  must  be 
encountered  of  dragging  down  the  uterus  with  it,  this 
disagreeable  accident  may  generally  be  avoided  by 
performing  the  necessary  separation  of  the  parts  with 
the  fingerS  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  uteius. 

The  inversion  following"  delivery  does  not  always 
proceed  from  unskilfulness ;  but  sometimes  happens,- 
notwithstanding  every-precautjon,  either  because  the 
patients  themselves  make  too  violent  efforts,  or  because 
the  uterus,  is  enlarged  and  heaVy ;  or  .else  in  conse- 
quence of  some  predisposition,  some  unusual  laxity  of 
the  organ,  which  can  neither  be  foreseen  nor  pVt-vented, 
Ruyscti  saw  an  inversion  of  the  uteius  take  place  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  although  delivery  had 
occurred  in  the  most  favourable  way. 

Mr.  Windsor  believes  that  when  the  utei  us  and  va- 
gina aie  in  a  relaxed  slate,  and  the  female  has  be'en 
subject  to  prolapsus  uteri,  there  is  a  greater  disposi- 
tion to  the  occurrence  of  inversion  at  the  time'^of 
labour  than  when  such  condition  of  the  parts  does  not 
exist.— {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol  \0,p.  360.) 

A  tendency  to  the  accident  is  very  common  in 
women  who  have  once  been  afflicted  with  it.  Amahd 
mentions  a  woman  who  had  an  inversion  of  the  uterus 
after  her  first  delivery,  but  the  part  was  reduced.  She 
was  attended  hyAmand  again  in  her  next  confine- 
ment, and  another  inversion  of  uterus,  quite  as  bad  as 
the  first,  would  have  happened,  had  he  not,  on  per-' 
ceivingthe  disposition  to  the  accident,  introduced'his* 
finger  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  separated  the 
placenta  from  Us  attachments,  before  making  any 
attempt  to  extract  it. 

Besides  causes  connected  with  parturition,  there  are 
others  of  a  different  nature.  Ruysch,  Mauriceau,  and 
Lamotte  supposed  an  inversion  of  the  uterus  could 
only  happen  at  the  time  when  the  placenta  was  ex- 
tracted, or  a  little  while  afterward.  The  accident 
seemed  to  them  impossible  at  any  other  period,  both 
on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  uterus,  and  the- 
smnllness  of  the  os  tincte.  However,  many  facts  prove 
that  the  case  may  also  depend  on  internal  causes,  and 
affect  women  who  have  never  had  children  as  well  as 
others  who  have  had  tbeni.  Thus,  polypi  of  the  uterus 
may  bring  on  inversion  of  the  part.  As  their  pedicle 
is  attached  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  they  may 
easily  drag  it  downwards  when  its  texture  is  lax  and 
soft,  particularly  ias  the  operation  of  their  weight  is 
continual.— (See  Denman's  Plates  of  a  Polypus,  w  ith 
an  Inversion  of  the  Uterus,  fol.  1801.)  Uterine  he- 
morrhages may  also  be  conducive  to  the  accident,  both 
because  they  relax  the  texture  of  the  uterus,  -  and 
because  they  are  usually  attended  with  acute  pain, 
which  makes  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles 
act  upon  the  uterus  with  all  their  power. 

Levret  speaks  of  a  wise  of  inversion  of  the  uterus, 
where  the  displacement  was  not  noticed  until  five  years 
after  delivery.  In  this  example,  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  very  gradual  and  slow  formation  of  the  disease 
must  have  been  the  reason  of  its  not  having  attracted 
earlier  attention.— (Did.  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  23,  p. 
2881  Also,  Bandelocque,  in  'Brogniard,  Bulletin  des 
Sciences,  2,  n.  1.)    »  '  .''       * '  .  " 

When  an  inversion  of  the  uterus  takes  place  after 
delivery,  there  are  certain  symptoms  by  which  it  may 
easily  be  known.  The  uterus,  In  its  natural  situation, 
thickened  and  swelled  as  it  is  at  this  period,  presents 
itself  in  the  hypogastric  region  in  the  form  of  a  yound 
circumscribed  tumour ;  but  when  it  has  fallen  down- 
Wards  and  become  inverted,  a  vacancy  is  felt  in  the 
situation  which  it  ought  to  occupy.  'When  the  inver 
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sion  is  incomplete,  an  examination  with  the  fingers 
detects  in  the  vagina  a  tumour  shaped  like  the  segment 
of  a  sphere,  having  a  smooth  surface,  and  surrounded 
by  the  cervix  uteri  as  by  a  kind  of  collar,  round  which 
the  finger-may  easily  be  passed,  either  between  it  and 
the  uterus,  or  between  il  and  the  vagina.  When  the 
inversion  is  complete,  which  case  is  more  rare  thaiirthe 
preceding,  u  tumour  may  be  felt  in  Ihe  vagina,  from 
whioh  it  sometimes  even  protrudes,  apt  to  bleed,  of  an 
irregularly  round  shape,  hanging  by  a  neck,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  surrounded  by  the  above  circular,  thick, 
fleshy  substance,  consisting  of  the  os  uteri  itself.  1  he 
•  slightest  touch  makes  the  swelling  bleed.  1  lie  part 
has  a  red  colour,  which,  however,  generally  diminishes 
m  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  displacement.  In 
time  indeed,  its  sutface  becomes  less  sensible  to  exter- 
nal impressions,  and  only  bleeds  at  the  meustrual 
'periods-  the  blood  oozing  from  every  point  ot  the 
swelling,  and  not  issuing  from  a  single  aperture  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  tumour,  as  in  cases  ot  prolapsus 
'uteri.  *  .„   ,'  L 

In  the  incomplete  inversion,  patients  feel  acute  pain 
in  the  groins  and  kidneys,  an  oppressive  sense  of  hea- 
viness in  the  hypogastric  region,  and  a  tenesmus; 
which,  compelling  them  to  make  violent  efforts,  forces 
the  uterus  farther  down,  and  sometimes  produces -a 
total  inversion  of  it.  Besides  these  synrptoms,  more 
or  less  copious  hemorrhages  also  .occur.  When  the 
inversion  is  complete,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  loss 
of  blood  more  considerable,  and  the  patient  often 
affected  with  peculiar  weakness,  followed  by  cold 
Jsweats,  convulsions,  and  delirium. 

In  both  forms  of  the  disease,  if  the  reduction  be  not 
almost  immediately  effected,  fatal  consequences  fre- 
quently ensue,  either  very  soon  after  the  accident, 
from  the  violence  of  the  hemorrhage,  or  at  a  more  or 
less  remote  period,  partly  from  tepeated  losses  of 
blood,  and  partly  from  the  constitutional  irritation  and 
•disturbance  incessantly  kept  up.  •  •■- , 

Happily,  as  Mr.  Windsor  observes,  the  accident  ad- 
mits of  remedy,  if  an  intelligent  person  be  present  to 
replace  the  uterus;  for,  if  this  be  done  immediately, 
and  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  be  retained  in  the 
cavity  of  this  organ  uniil  it  has  contracted,  and  the 
patient  be  afterward  confined  to  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture, she  will  generally  do  well.  An  unsettled  point 
appears  to  be,  whether  the  placenta,  if  still  remaining, 
should  be  extracted  before  or  after  the  reduction..  Mr. 
Windsor,  who  appears  inclined  to  prefer  the  latter 
method,  refers  to  two  examples,  in  which  each  plan 
was  followed  by  a  recovery.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans. 
mol.W,p.  360.) 

And  in  all  cases,  as  the  same  author  remarks,  the 
accoucheur,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  should 
assure  himself  by  manual  examination  that  the  os 
internum  is  free,  while  an  endeavour  is  made  to  feel 
the  uterus  with  the  hand  placed  upon  the  abdomen. 
"  In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  this  practice,"  says 
Mr.  Windsor,  "  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  lives  have 
been  lost ;  the  true  cause  ofthe  succeeding  hemorrhage 
not  being  ascertained  till  too  late,  as  happened  in  the 
fatal  case  that  occurred  to  a  midwife  here  (Manches- 
ter) last  winter."  Some  women  perish  at  once,  or 
within  a  few  hours;  and  when  they  live  longer,  the 
reduction  is  exceedingly  difficult,  because  the  uterus 
and  its  cervix  are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
tracted. ,  .  ,  •  *  *.■,.■  •  .  _  J 
•In  the  reduction,  Sabalier  regards  the  interposition 
of  linen  between  the  hands  and  the  uterus  as  unneces- 
sary and  even  disadvantageous;  because  it  prevents 
the  practitioner  from  havirig  the  assistance  of  a  correct 
feel  ofthe  part.  The  trial  should  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  patient's  strength,  will  allow.  However,  if  the 
tumour  were  in  an  inflame!!  stale,  it  would  be  prudent 
J  t0  pUt  the  patient  in  the  warm  bath,  use  emollient 
applications,  and  exhibit  "anodyne  and  laxative  medi- 
cines, &c.       -        i»  • '     •                  ''■  , 

When  the  reduction  cannot  be  accomplished,  many 
patients  die:  wlwle, others  survive,  subject,  to  an  op- 
pressive sense  of'weight  and  frequent  hemorrhages, 
Which  bring  orr. great  emaciation.  t?abali«r  attended 
two  patients  who  had  had  an  inversion  of  the  uterus 
six  month'!,  and  yet  the'v  were  able  to  go  about  their 
fa'mjlv  affairs.  The  same  author  had  heard  of  other 
women  who  had  heen  afflioted  with  an  inversion  of 
the  uterus  several  years;  *       .  ■  .  '  '  . 

If  the  reduction  cannot  be  performed,  and  the  patient 
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survive  the  Immediate  offects  of  the.  injury,  ••„,„* 
degree  of  inflammatory  symptoms,  accoiupaimd  whb 
fever,  ensues.  The  abdomen  becomes  full,  tendtr  in 
the  touch,  and,  at  its  lower  pari,  sometime*  rkther 
hard.  There  is  costiveness  of  the  bowels,  and  some, 
times  retention  of  urine,  requiring  for  a  lime  the  um 
of  the  catheter.  By  the  use  of  fomentations,  «nejnjMa, 
laxatives,  and  an  antiphlogistic  regimen,  the  symptom 
abate,  the  power  of  expelling  the  urine,  especinllyjf 
the  uterus  is  first  raised  a  little  in  the  vagina,  it  re- 
gained,  and  the  patient  gradually  recovers,  the  full 
power  of  this  function.  Afterword,  she.  becoinea  able 
to  walk  about,  suckles  her  infant,  and  perhaps  enjoys 
apparently  even  a  tolerable  state  of  health ;  vw  the 
sanguineous  discharges  generally  after  a  lime  return 
profusely,  and  her  pale  countenance  and  emaciated 
appearance  indicate  the  greatest  debility. 

About  the  time  when  she  relinquishes  the  office of, 
sucWiins,  the  menses  return  more  regularly,  the  dV 
charges  of  blood  aTe  very  considerable  in  quantity,  er 
of  longed  uration,  the  mucous  discharges  are  generally 
copious  at  other  times,  and  the  constitution  l»[;iii>  lii 
6iuk  under  the  reiterated  losses  it  sustains.  The  pulse 
becomes  frequent,  the  appetite  is  impaired,  a  cough, 
with  hectic  symptoms,  sometimes  occurs, and  iDe 'pa- 
tient is  quite  unable  to  pursue  her  usual*  domestic 
duties.  .In  this  state,  palliative  mea'tis,  as  the  use  ,of 
astringent  and  other  remedies,  become  inadequate  to 
check  the  exhausted  progress  of  the  complaint,  and  the 
nnfortiinate  sufferer  must  soon  perish  unleBs  some 
decisive  means  be  devised  for  her  relief.  lathis  palq- 
ful  extremity,  the,  extirpation  of  the  uterus  jtself  has 
been  proposed  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  relief, 
and,  formidable  as  the  operation  at  first  view  seems.  It 
is  known  to  have  been  already  performed  with  >w 
cess." — (  Windsor,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  ; 
361—363.)    '   .  .  '•      „V  ,' 

One  of  the  most  afflicting  consequences  of  animpf- 
sion  of  the  uterus  is  so  considerable  an  innaniruatloh 
of  the  part,  as  to  induce  a  danger  of  its  inmiilj  Irig  I" 
this  circumstance,  the  extirpation 'of  Ihe  uterusJhai 
been  also  suggested,  and  even  .practised ;  an  operation 
that  has  had  but  little  success,  the  majority  of  patients 
on  whom  it  lias  heen  practised  under  such  dicum- 
stances  having  died. 

The  practice  of"  extirpating  the  inverted  ulerui 
through  apprehension  of  thepart  mortifying,  cannot  bi 
too  strongly  reprobated  ;  for,  unless  mortification  hat 
really  happened,  the  uterus  may  possibly  be  brouehtinto 
a  state  again  in  which  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
its  inversion  would  be  very  supportable,  and  the  opera 
tion  altogether  avoided.  Even  sUppwjng  nmriifii  allot) 
were  to  take  place,  the  indication  would  be  to  appease 
the  bad  symptoms,  and  promote  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs  by  suitable  applications,  without  doing  anj 
injury  to  the  living  parts.  One  example,  in  wlm  h  WM 
latter  practice  was  successfully  adopted,  is  recorded  by 
Rousset.  That  the  extirpation  of  the  uterus,  when 
this  organ  is  completely  or  incompletely  I1WH4 
totally  irreducible,  and  attended  with  the  BiilTeiings 
and  reduced  health  so  well  described  byJMT.  W IntJaoJ, 
may  sometimes  be  advisable,  cannpt  now  be  doubted. 
The  unequivocal  examples  on  record  ofthe  removal 
of  the  cancerous  uterus  by  Osiander,  Diipi:ytreu,I/in 
genbeck,  and  others,  and  the  cases  published  by  Mr 
Newnham,  Mr.  Windsor,  andt)r.  C.  Johnson  [Dubln 
Hospital  Reports, vol.3),  where  the  inverted  and  irre- 
ducible uterus  Was  successfully  extirpated,  furnish  aiit 
flcient  evidence  in  favour  of  the  practice,  without 
referring  to  numerous  other  cases  reported  on  older 
authorities,  the  correctness  of  tome  of  which  mayw 
questionable.  ,  . 

In  fact,  polypi,  growing  from  the  uterus,  frequent!); 
attain  so  considerable  a  size,  that  they  protrude  out  ot 
the  vagina,  and  are  occasionally  mistaken  for  w* 
uterns  itself.  The  surgeon,extirpates/lthe  tinnourWtn 
a  ligature-  the  operation  <loes  not  uHdeceive  mm 
about  <the  nature  of  the  part;  his  patient  nail 
favourable  recovery;  and  the  case  js  published  as  M 
instance  of  the, successful  extirpation  of  iht  uienti 
itself.  •  'J^ 

Although  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  inversion  of  n* 
uterus  which  happens  soon  after'delitery,  it  is  not s» 
to  make  out  the  nature  of  such  cases  as  happeff  t» 
•other  circumstances,  notwithstanding  ihe  prpsesceo 
the  same  kind  of  symptoms.  As-" cases  of  the 
kind  are  uncommon,  jjnd,  consequently,  npl  eifyeW 
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mistake*  are  the  more  liable  to  be  made.  A  polypus 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  an  invasion  of  the  uterus ; 
but  it  should  be  recollected,"  that  the  upper  part  of  a 
polypus  is  ulwajts  narrow,  and,  the  tumour,,  which  is 
not  very  sensible,  is  irreducible;  whereas,  the  uterus, 
in  a  state/of  incomplete  inversion;  forms  a  seiui- 
sphei  ipal  swelling,  sometimes  a  I  ittle  oblong,  but  always 
broader  above  than  below.  It  is  very  sensible,  and 
Biay  generally  be  reduced.  And  wheu  the  inversion 
is  complete,  the  tumour  has  a  greater  resemblance  loa 
polypus,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  iiave  a  pedicle,. but, 
the  .impossibility  of  introducing  a  probe  far  aOthe  cir- 
cumference of  such  pedicle,  as  can  be  done  incases 
of  polypi,  will  generally  serve  at  once  as  a  criterion  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  greatest  obscurity  in  the  diagnosis  is  said  to 
prevail  when  the  inversion  is  partial  and  chronic,  be- 
cause the'os  uteri  therr  encircjes  the  summit  of  the 
tumour,  just  as  it  does  a  polypus,  and,  in  bolh<cases,  the 
finger  Will  pass  alfarouud  between  the  parts.— (See 
*Jfewnham?s  Essay  on  Inversio  UteA,  with  a'Hislory 
of  the  successful  Extirpation  of  that  Organ, p.  S2^8vo. 
Eond.  1818.)  However,  as  1  do  not  believe,  witli  this 
gentleman,  that  the  neck  of  a  polypus  is  frequently  as 
large,  and  sometimes  larger  than  its  inferior  portion,  I 
should  yet  expect,  iliat  the  difference  in  the  form  of  .the 
two  sweHirtgs  perceptible  on  manual  examination 
would  herg  be  an  important  criterion,  in  general,' 
also,  the  fact,  that  inversion  of  the  uterus  first  happens 
at  or  soon  alter  delivery,  is  a  consideration  that  would 
tend  to  a  right  discrimination  of  the  cases,  inasmuch  as 
tlic  first  protrusion  of  a  polypus  directly  after  delivery 
is  rare,  and  when  it  docs  happen  under  these  circum* 
stances,  is  probably  always  complete,  and  not  partial. 

Reduction  is  the  only  plan,  whether  the  case  has 
amen  from  the  weight  of  a  polypus,  or  from  uterine 
hemorrhage.  However,  this  proceeding  is  generally 
useless,  when  the  disease  originates  from  obesity.  In 
the  latter  case,  as  the  cause  still  continues  in  full  force, 
the  uterus  is  .soon  displaced  again,  and  a  pessary  is  the 
only  means  to  which  the  patient  can  resort. 

Having  delivered  many  additional  observations  on 
the  subject  of  inversion  of  the  womb,  in  the  second 
Vol.  of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  ed.  4,  I  shall  here 
conclude  with  referring  to  some  works,  in  which  the 
reader  wJU  find  valuable  instruction  on  the  subject. 
F>  li.  Wachter  de  Protapsu  et  inversione  Uteri,  Halw, 
I74">.  Act.  JVaiurte  Cur.,  vol.  6,  obs.  107,  uterus  fell- 
■'iter  extirpaliis.  JVauehe,  Den  Maladies  de  V  Uterus, 
Sbo.  Paris,  1816.  Osiander,  JVeue  Denkwiirdigkeiten, 
lb. p.  307.  Sabatier,  Midecine  Operatoire,t.)£.  Diet, 
des  Sciences  Mid.  I.  23,  p.  287.  W.  Newnham  cm  tfye 
Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Inversio  Uteri, 
with  a  History  (if  the  successful  Extirpation  of  that 
Organ,  during  the  Chronic  Stage  of  the  Disease,  Svo. 
J.tiniL  1818.  ./.  Windsor,  \(Jtbs.  on  Inversion  of  the 
Uterus,  with  a  Case  of  successful  Extirpation  of  that 
Organ,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  358, See.  Demnan's 
Plates  of  a  Polypus,  with  an  Inversion  of  the  Uterus, 
1801.  Dr.  Baillie's  .Scries  of  Engravings,  &c,  fasc. 
9,  tub.  5.  Clegham,  in  Med.  Communications,  vol.  2:r 
a  chronic  case..  E.  B.  Ilerzog  de  Inversione  Uteri,  Ato.- 
Wircel.mi.  ■ 
UTERUS,  POLYPI  OP.  (See  Polypus.) 
UTERUS, PROLAPSUS  OF.  The  womb,  situated 
in  the  upper  afto  middle  part  of  the  pelvis,  is  but  im- 
perfectly secured  in  its  natural  place  by  means  of  its 
broad  and  round  ljgamerfts:  hence^  it  sometimes  de- 
scends inm  the  lesser  cavity  of  the  pelv  is,  so  as  to  pass 
more  or  less  down  the  vagi  ud,  or  even  protrude  beyond 
the  labia.  The  first  case  is  the  incomplete  ;  the  second, 
the  complete  prolapsus  uteri. 

In  the  first  form  of  the  disease,  where  the  uterus  has 
not  passed  down  so  low  as  to  protrude  externally,  some 
of  the  complaints  which  the  patient  experiences 
depend  upon  the  pressure  of  the  displaced  viscus  irpon 
the  parts'  unaccustomed  to  it,  particularly  Hie  bladder 
and  rer  lum  ;  while  other  inconveniences  arise  from  the 
tension  of  tlte  ligaments,  destined  to  retain  the  or«an 
in  its  natural  position.  These  .last  grievances  are 
chiefly  a  sense  of  Heaviness  in  the  pel¥is,  and  a  drag- 
ging pain  in  the  loins;  symptoms  whicif  are- aggra- 
vated when  the  patient  sits  up,  or  walks  about  but 
diminish  When  .she  remains  in  bed,,  though,  as' the 
disease  when  neglected  scarcely  ever  fails  to  grow 
Worse,  they  rarely  subside  altogether.  However,  such 
amendment  aetually  .  sometimes  happens,  in  conse-: 
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quence  of  the  parts  becoming  gradually  habituated  to 
their  change  of  situation.  When  the  disease  comes 
on  with  great  suddenness,  [he  symptoms  are  remarked 
to  be  much  more  severe  than  when  it  takes  place 
slowly:  in  the  fiist  case,  long-continued  syncope,  pain 
over  the  whole  abdomen,,  tenesmus,  uterine  hemor- 
rhage, inflammation  6f  the  peritoneum,  and  severe 
febrile  symptoms  may  he  excited. 

With  regard  to  the  effects,  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
thetumouron  the  bladder  and  rectum,  they  consist  of 
more  or  less  difficulty  in  voiding  the  urine  and  feces. 
Thedysury  and  constipation  increase  in  pioportion  as 
the  patient  continues  in  an  upright  poslure,  and  the 
uterus  descends  nearer  to  the  inferior  orifice  of  the 
vagina.  Sometimes  the  irritation  brings  on  a  conside- 
rable mucous  discharge,  which,  when  the  patient 
suffeis  little  other  inconvenience  from  the  prolapsus,  is 
apt  to  be  mistaken  for  fluor  albits  or  gonorrhoea, 

A  woman  may  become  pregnant,  notwithstanding 
an  incomplete  prolapsus  of  the  womb.  The  displace- 
ment may  even  take  place  at  a  more  or  less  advanced 
period  of  gestation  (Portal  des  Accouchemens),  while, 
in  other  still  rrjore  uncommon  instances,  the  prolapsus 
has  been  remarked  to  disappear,  wheu  the  period  of 
labour  drew  neai.  Cases  exemplifying  both  these 
tacts,  are  related  by  Loder  (Journ.  fur  die  Chir.  b.  2, 
p.  13),  by  Saviard,  Portal  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t. 
3  ),  in  the  Jourri.  de  Wedecine,  t.  45,  and  by  Chopar' 
(Traite  ,des  Maladies  des  Voies  Urinaires).  A  pro- 
lapsus uteri  may  also  happen  during  parturition. 
—  (It arm,  Jour,  de  Med.  continue,  t.  4,  p.  265;  Ducrey.%, 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  8,  p.  393.) 

When,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  prolapsus  uteri 
changes  from  the  incomplete  to  the  complete  slate,  all 
the  inconveniences  depending  upon  the  pressure  of  the 
part  upon  the  rectum  and  bladder,  subside ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  feces  and  urine  are  now  freely  voided.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  arising  from  the 
stretching  of  the  peritoneum  become  considerably 
worse.  The  uterus  drags  down  with  it  the  vagina, 
which  becomes  doubled  on  itself;  and  a  part  of  the 
bladder,  connected  with  the  upper  part  of  the  latter  tube, 
is  also  drawn  down.  Some  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
may  even  fall  into  the  cul-de-sac,  formed  by  the  vagina, 
and  considerably  increase  the  size  of  the  tumour.  The 
swelling,  protruding  between  the  thighs,  is  of  an 
oblong,  nearly  cylindrical  form,  and  terminates  below 
in  a  narrow  extremity,  in  which  a  transverse  opening, 
the  os  tines,  may  be  discerned,  from  which  the  mensec 
are  discharged  at  the  periods  prescribed  by  nature. 
However,  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the  tumour  may  lead 
to  mistakes,  for  the  vagina,  being  doubled  on  itself,  and 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  air,  sometimes  looks  like 
skin.  Hence,  women  thus  afflicted  have  occasionally 
been  supposed  to  be  hermaphrodites,  the  tumour  being 
mistaken  for  a  penis.  Such  a  case  is  recorded  by 
Saviard. 

The  patient  is  generally  troubled  with  tenesmus,  and 
sometimes  feels  acute  pain  in  the  tumour  itself,  which  is 
subject  to  inflame  and  ulcerate,  in  consequence  of  its 
depending  posture,  the  friction  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
and  the  irritation  of  the  urine. 

The  direction  both  of  the  bladder  and  urethra 
becomes  horizontal,  so  that  the  (trine  is  thrown  for- 
wards, or  even  upwards,  in  which  latter  case  it  wets 
the  abdomen.  Frequently  the  bladder  cannot  be  emp- 
tied without  the,  assistance  of  the  catheter  ;  arid  Some 
times  the  displaced  uterus  becomes  affected  with 
inflammation  and  swelling.  .  In  many  cases',  there  are 
profuse  hemorrhages.  Hovvever,  some  women  become 
SO  habituated  to  the  disease,  that  they  hardly  seem  to 
experience  any  annoyance  from  it  •  whenever  they  are 
in  an  erect  posture,  and  walk  about,  the  womb  falls 
down,  bringing  with  it  the  vagina ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
lie  down  on  their  backs,  the  parts  as  readily  return  into 
their  natural  position  again. 

The  incomplete  prolapsus  is  alone  subject  to  any  ob- 
scurity, vvhich,  however,  may  be  dispelled  by  manual 
examination.  In  this,  however,  some  precautions  are 
necessary.  For  instance,  as  the  womb  generally  re 
turns  into  its  natural  situation  when  the  patient  lies 
down,  the  examination  should  always  be  made  as  she 
is  standing  lip.  For  the  same  reason,  if  she  is  in  the 
babit  of  lying  long  in  bed,  the  morning  is  not  the  best 
period  of  the  day  for  the  examination.  The  practi- 
tioner may  also  be  deceived,  if  he  examine  the  parts 
when  the  rectum  and  bladder  are  distended  with  thci* 
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contents,  in  which  state  the  uterus  may  be  hindered 
from  descending  as  low  us  at  other,  periods. 

If  attention  be  paid  to  these  circumstances,  an  in- 
complete prolapsus  may  always  be  distinguished 
without  risk  of  error.  However,  the  records  of  sur- 
gery prove,  that  the  case  lias  soinelimes  been  mistaken 
by  the  inexperienced  or  ignorant  for  a  polypus,  and 
the  part  extirpated  under  this  supposition.  So  serious 
a  blunder  will  be  avoided,  if  care  be  taken  to  remember, 
that  polypi  are  generally  softer,  and  less  sensible,  than 
|he  uterus ;  that,  in  a  case  of  prolapsus, -the  os  tinea;  is 
situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  swelling ;"  and  that  if 
by  ehance  any  resembling" aperture  should  be  met  with 
upon  the  coirespoirding  portion  of  a  polypus,  (he  pro- 
lapsus may  still  be  known  by  the  greater  depth  -to 
which  a  probe  will  enter  such  opening.  A  polypus  of 
the  uterus,  I  believe,  is  always  broadest  at  that  ex- 
tremity which  is  nearest  the  vulva  ;  but  the  womb,  in 
a  state  of  incomplete  prolapsus,  forms  a  tumour  which 
is  narrower  below  than  above.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  womb  is  likewise  reducible,  and  the  patient 
directly  afterward  feels  great  relief ;  whereas  a  polypus 
cannot  be  pushed  back,  and  the  attempt,  instead  of 
giving  relief,  only  increases  the  patient's  sufferings. 

In  a  complete  prolapsus,  no  doubt  can  tver  prevail 
about  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  for  whatever  uncer- 
tainty the  feci  of  the  parts  may  create,  none  can  ever 
remain  when  the  swelling  is  distinctly  visible. 

Although  Mauriceau,  Saviard,  and  Monro  have  re- 
corded instances  of  prolapsus  utEri  in  maidens,,such 
cases  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  disease  is  hardly  fiver 
met  with,  except  in  women  who  have  had  children, 
and  generally  in  those  who  have  borne  a  great  many. 
This  particularity  is  uscribed'by  writers  to  the  elon- 
gation of  the  ligaments  of  the  uterus  in  women,  in 
whom  this  organ  has  been  repeatedly  gravid.  The 
same  consideration  may  also  account  for  the  frequency 
of  projapsus  uteri  during  the  first  months  subsequent 
to  parturition,  especially  as  the  womb  remains  for  smite 
time  after  labour  more  enlarged  and  heavy  than  qa 
tural.  The  disease  is  more  common  in  thin  than  fat 
women,  and  is  said  often  to  take  place  in  females  when 
they  suddenly  change  from  a  fat  to  a  very  emaciated 
state.  The  displacement  is  facilitated  by  a  capacious 
vagina,  by  a  great  width  of  the  lesser  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  effects  of  tedious  and  profuse  attacks 
of  fluor  albus.  Prolapsus  uteri  has  also  been  brought 
on  by  violent  concussions  of  the  body  ;  the  protracted 
efforts  of  vomiting,  coughing,  or  crying,  hard  labour, 
and  lifting  or  carrying  heavy  burdens.  In  what  has  been 
stated,  one  may  discern  the  reason,  why  the  affliction 
is'  so  frequent  among  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and 
why  women,  for  a  certain  time  after  parturition,  should 
avoid  an  erect  posture,  and  every  kind  of  exertion.  In 
the  treatment  of  prolapsus  uteri,  there  are  two  indi- 
cations ;•  Uie  first  is  to  reduce  the  part ;  and  the  second 
is  to  keep  it  from  falling  down  again. 

In  the  incomplete  prolapsus,  the  first  indication  is 
very  easy  of  accomplishment ;  and,  indeed,  when  the 
patient  is  placed  on  her  back  with  her  pelvis  raised 
somewhat  higher  than  her  chest,  the  uterus  often  re- 
tdrns  of  itself  into  its  natural  situation  again.  At  all 
events,  the  reduction  may  be  immediately  effected  by 
pushing  the  uterus  up  into  the  pelvis  with  the  fingers. 

More  .difficulty  generally  attendd  the  reduction  of  a 
complete  prolapsus.  Here  the  same  posture,  is  to  be 
chosen  as  in  the  former  case;  but  the  legs  and  thighs 
should  be  bent.  The  rectum  should  also  beiirst  emptied 
"With  clystdts.  .Sometimes,  indeed,  every  attempt  at 
reduction  fails,  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  the' 
most  vigorous  Measures/  the  use  of  the  warm  bath, 
purgatives,  venesection,  low  diet,  fomentations,  &c. 
Occasionally,  the  part  is  returned  after  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  ;' but  owjng  to  the  long  altered  state  of  parts, 
the  reduction  brings  on  worse  symptoms  than  resulted 
from  the  continuance  of  the  projapsus.  Such  a  case 
is-reenrded  byHichter—  (Bild.  der  Cliir.b.3,  p.  141.) 
The  pajtieffi's  surT«rings  were  so  much  increased  by 
the  reduction,  and  so'  obsiinale  a  cnnutipalion  came 
on,'  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  let  the. ute- 
rus descend  again.  In  any  irreducible  cose,  all  that 
can  be  doim  fs  to  support  the  swelling  and  prevent  its 
increase  wi:h  a  suspensory  bandage,  and  draw  off  the' 
urine  wkh'a  catheter- .wljenfeve*  requisite.  In  thesB 
cases,  the  altered  course  of,  the  meatus  urjnarius  is  to 
be  remembered,  and  the  catheter  directed  horizontally 
towards  the  rectum 
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When  tire  displaced  uterus  is  inflamed  arid  consider- 
ably swelled,  the  attempt  at  reduction  should  be  pre- 
ceded  by  antiphlogistic  remedies,  the  patient  should  lie 
kept  in  bed,  be  put  on  a  low  regimen,  be  bled,  take 
Purgative  medicines,  use  the  warm  bath|  and  dtlnk 
diluent  beverages,  while  emollient  application  an 
made  to-the  part  itself.    This  plan  of  treatment  liat 
often  been  attended  with  complete  success  in  cases  of 
prolapsus  uteri  of  long  standing  and  considerable  slu, 
Ruysch  disapproved  of  making  any  attempt  i0 
the  merus  while  it  was  inflamed  and  swelled,  lieulto 
thoiight'lhat  the  operation  should  be  postponed  udiea 
the  uterus  was  in  an  ulcerated  state.   However,  Saba, 
tier  rightly  observes,  that  as  this  complication  0N|y 
accidental,  and  merely  arises  from  the  friction  toivliicj 
the  tumour  is  exposed,  and  the  irritation  of  the  urine 
the  plan  of  immediately  replacing  the  part  cannot  be 
attended  with  any  danger.   On  the  com rary,  since  the 
cause  which  produces  aijd  keeps  up  the  ulceruu'oD 
will  cease  as  soon  as  the  reduction  Is  accomplished! 
the  sores  will  heal  after  the  uterus  is  put  into  its  natuV' 
ral  situation  again. 

When  a  prolapsus  uteri  occurs  in  the  early  stage  of 
pregnancy,  this  state  should  not  let  the  practitioner 
neglect  to  reduce  the  p^rt.  Several  instances  are  re- 
corded, in  which  the  reduction  was  successfully  accom- 
plished in  pregnant  women  "-j  and  one  ease  of  t/irs  kind 
is  reported  by  G'}rm\d.~{Journ.  tie  Medrcmc,  t.  45,\ 
When  pregnancy  is  far  advanced,  or-tiie  disease  is  of 
long  standing,  the  reduction  is  diffiqiHt.  Perhaps,  says 
Sabatier,  it  may  be  more  prudent,  in  these  circum- 
stances, to  let  the  uterus  continue  protruded  than  to 
disturb  the  piother'and  foetus  with  reiterated  attempts 
to  reduce  the  part.  The  uterus,  however,  should  no1 
be  left  to  itself ;  but  be  well  supported  with  a  suitable 
bandage,  and  the  patient  kept  in  bed.  When  the  pro- 
lapsus uteri  occurs  at/the  period  of  delivery,  every  at 
tempt  at  reduction  is  both  useless  and  dangerous.  In 
this  case,  the  delivery  of  the  foetus  should  be  expedited 
by  gradually  dilating  the  os  tinea?,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  should  he  carefully  supported.  The  ei 
traction  of  the  placenta  also  requires  a.great  deal  of 
caution,  and  it  should  be  accomplished  by  introducing 
oue  hand  into  the  uterus,  with  the  palm  turn* 
from  the  cavity  of  this  viscus  towards  the  outside  ot 
the  placenta,  which  is  to  be  gradually  separated  front 
its  edges  towards  its  centre.  , 

In  cases  of  complete  projapsus  uteri,  Ruysch  was  an 
advocate  for  leaving  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  if 
alive,  to  be  effected  by  nature  ;  and  tile  same  writer 
advises  us  to  be  content  with'  supporting  theos  tinea 
But  when  the  child  is  dead,  lite  recommends  extracting 
it  with  one  hand,  while  the  uterus  is  supported  with 
the  mher.  Sabatier,  however.,  entertains  diffefi  a'  <■<■«• 
timents.  The  expulsion  of  the  child,  he  says,  is  riot 
less  the'effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  muscles,  than  of  the. womb  itself.  Hetrce, 
when  either  of  these  agents  fails  to  co»operale,  the  de- 
livery becomes  either  very  difficult  or  impossible 
This  is  exactly  what  happens  in  the  present  case  ;*lhr 
the  uterus  having  fallen  down,  cannot  be  compressed 
by  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles.  Nor  can. 
Sabatier  discern  the  reason  why  Ruysch  should  recom- 
mend the  line  of  conduct  to  differ,  trccordingto  the 
different  state  yof  the  child.  This  is  quite  passive  In 
parturition,  and  contributes  not  in  the  least  to  its  own 
expulsion.  ,  ,  •  •    .         - .  t 

The  second  indication,  or  that  of  keening- (he  uterus 
reduced,  demandsthe  employment  of  astringent  injeo 
Uotis  and  pessaries. 

The  uterus  in  a  state  of  prolapsus;  is  sometimes  alio 
affected  with  scin  hus  knd  cancen.  A  case  of  this  de- 
scription wasihielwitji  by  Ruysch  ;  and,  very  recently, 
a  woman  whose  uterus  was-canccroiis,  And  in  a  state 
of  complete  prnlaps.UK,  without  ;riiy  inversion,  was  »l- 
tendptr  by  Langenbeck,  who  -succeeded  in  renioj'tag' 
■the  diseased  organ  with  a  knife,  and  the -patient  re- 
covered. According  to  this  author's  description,  afler 
the  vagina  had  been  separated  from  the  uterus,  the 
latter  organ  was  detached  from  the  peritoneum  «nh- 
outlhe  latter  membrane  being  opened,  a  small  portisn 
of  the  fundus  uteri  bHne  left,  however^ as  it  appeared 
quite  sound.  The  bleeding  was  very  profuse,  and  re- 
quired the  ifse  of  the  needle  and  ligatiues/  The  ova- 
ries and  divided  liaamehta  rotunda,  were  found  con- 
nected with  the  removed  portion  of  the  uterus  — 
ijiir  die  Chir.  b,  1,  p.  551,  12wo.  Hanover,  1818.  Bar 
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viari,  Obterv.  Chir.  12;no.  Paris,  1702.  /.  G.  Preund, 
De  novo  Jlrtificio  curandi  P  rocidenti'am  Uteri{  fran- 
co/, ad  Viadn.  1710.'.  Levret,  in  Jourti.  de  Med.  t.  40, 
et  Obs.  fur  la'Gure  radicale  des  plusicurs  Polypes,  Src. 
Morgagniie  Sedibus  ,et  Causis'  Morboxam,  epist.ti5. 
KuLnu  dc  Uteri  Detapsu,  Suppressions  Urines,  et' 
eubsequentis  MoriiS  Causa,  Gedaui,  1732.  White,  in 
Med.  Obs..  and  Inq.  vol.  il.  Shaio,  in  Mem.  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  1.  Portal,  Cours 
de  VAnatomif  Mid.  I.  5,  p.  538,  et  Minx,  de  I' Acad,  de 
Chir.  t.  3.  Sabatier,  in  Mem.  de  I' Acad,  de  Chir.  4.3,  p. 
3&i,and Midctine  Operatoire,t.%  Ducreuz,mMwn..de  . 
VJicad.  de  Chir.  t.  8",  p.  493.  Osiander,  Annalen,  b.  1,  p. 
175.  Diet  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  23,  art.  Hysteroptose.)' 
UTERUS,  RETROVERSION  OF,  is  said  to  hap- 
pen when  its  fundus  falls  downwards  and  backwards,, 
betweeu  the  rectum  and  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  va- 
gina, while  its  cervix  inclines  upwards  towards  the 
symphysis  pubis.  The  ancients  are  thought  to  have 
had  some  imperfect  notions  of  this  case,  and  in  proof 
of  this  opinion,  certain  passages  are  referred  to  in 
CEtius  (Tetrab.  4,  Serm.i,c.  77),  Mercurialis,  Mer- 
catus,  and  oihers. — (See  Vict,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  23, 
p.  273.)  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  generally  confessed, 
that  the  subject  ,  had  fallen  into  oblivion  when  Dr. 
Win.  Hunter  called  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  The 
subject  in  1754,  and  afterward  drew  up  an  interesting 
paper  concerning  it. — {Med.  Obs.  and  [fiquirits,  vol.  4, 
Soo.  Land.  1771.)  Subsequently  the  knowledge  nf  tin- 
subject  has  been  extended  by  the  observations  of  vVlze- 
7.eck  {De  Utero  retrofiexo,  Prag.  1777),  the  remarks 
•of  Rrichier  {Chir.  Bibl.  b.  5,  p.  521,  and  b.  9,  p:  182), 
and  those  of  Wall  {Diss,  de  Uteri  Retroversion*; 
Hal.  Vi&ij,  and  by 'tlie  memoir  of  Desgranges,  to 
which  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  al 
Paris  was  adjudged,  in  the  year  1785.  According  to 
Sabatier,  retroversion  of  the  womb  was  a  case  iiien- 
■  min  d  by  Uregoire  irthis  private  lectures  on  midwifery 
at  Paris.  '..   •  j 

Walter  Wall,  an  English  surgeon,  who  had  attended 
Gregoke,  suspected  that  he  had  met  with  a  relroversio 
uteri  in  a  woman,  some  months  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, and  he  called  in  Dr.  Hunter,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  beuefitof  his  advice.  However,  she  was 
attacked  with  an  obstinate  constipation,  and  retention  of 
urine,  and,  died  in  about  a  week.  A  large  tumour  was 
found  occupying  the  whole  of  the  pelvis,  and  pushing  the 
vagina  against  the  os  pubis.  It  had  been  .found  im- 
practicable to  push  the  swelling  back  into  the  abdo- 
men, although  the  patient  had  been  put  on  her  knees 
and  elbows,  while  one  hand  had  been  introduced  into 
tile  Vagina,  and  two  fingers  of  the  other  hand  into  the 
rectum,.  Great  curiosity  existed  about  what  informa- 
tion would  be  afforded  by  dissection.  On  opening  the 
body,  the  hladdei ,  which  was  exceedingly  full  of  urine, 
filled  almost  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen, 
in  'the,  same  manner  as  the  uterus  does  in  the  last 
month  of  pregnancy.  ,Whep  it  had  been  emptied,  that 
part  of  it  in  winch  the  ureters  terminate,  and  which  is 
Connected  with  the  vagina  and  cervix  uteri,  was  found 
raised  uo  as  high  as  the  upper  aperture  of  the  pelvis, 
by  a  large  tumour,  which  filled, the  whole  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  was  forind  to  be  the  uterus.  .  A  catheter,, 
when  passed  into  the  vagina,  could  be  made  to  lift  up 
the  latter  viscus  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ■tumour. 
This  portion  of  the  swelling  on  which  the  bladder  lay, 
consisted  of  the  cer^jx  uteri,  ^Ijile  the  fundus  of  this 
organ  was  situated  downwards  towards  the  os  coccy- 
gis  and  amis.  The  uterus  was  so  large  that  it  could 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  pelvis  before  the  symphysis 
pubis  was  divided,  and  the  two  ossa  innnminata  were-, 
pulled  asunder.  It  was  found  impossible  to  assign  auy 
cause  for  the  displacement  of  the  uterus,  as  the  patient 
had  been  making  ,l0  exertion,  and  had  met  with  no 
full,  though  she  is  said-to  have  been  frightened  at  some- 
thing jtat  before  the  complaint  commenced.  .  . 
Pr.  Hunter,  struck  with  the  singular  nature  of  the 
,case,  thought  it  deserving  of  the.  attention  Of  medical 
men,  and  he  made  it  the  subject  of  a  lecture,  which  he 
dehye'redln  1754.  He  was  afterward  consulted  by  se- 
veral persons  who  were  afflicted  with  retioversio  uteri ; 
but  not  in  so  acute  a,way  . as  in  the  above  instance.' 
Al(  the  patients  were  in  the  third  month  of  prefenancy, 
and  first  suffered  a  difficulty  of  making  water,  suc- 
ceeded by  retention  of  oYfne,  and  afterward. by  tenes- 
mus and  ' ■. ui-iip  item  Dr.  Hunter  always  emptied 
the  Madder  and  rectum  by  means  of  a  catheter  and 


clysters,  which  measures  sometimes  effected  a  cure 
the  uterus  spontaneously'  resuming  its  natural  posi- 
tion. In  every  instance  the  accident  disappeared  when 
pregnancy  was  more  advanced,  and  the  uterus  had  ac- 
quired larger  dimensions.  In  some  cases,  in  which 
Dr.- Hunter  was  consulted  too  late,  the  trials  to  empty 
the  bladder  and  replace  the  uteru,s>j>roved"fruifless,  and 
the"  women  died.  '  Dr.  Hunter  was  so  firmly  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  saving  patients  circumstanced, 
•in  the  above  manner,  unless  extraordinary  means  were 
resorted  to,' that  he  thought  that  an  endeavour  should, 
be  made  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  uterus,  by  intro- 
rhjcAtg  a  trocar  into  the  body  of  this  vtscus.througlr  the 
posterior  parietes  of  The  vagina,  so  as  to  let  out  the 
water  of  the  amnios,  the  relative  quantity  of  which  is 
known  to  he  greater  in  the  early  than  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  pregnancy. — (See  Jourel,  in  Bulletin  de  la 
Faculte  de  Mid.  p.  173,  an  1812.) 

Such  a  puncture  might  certainly  be  the  mentis  Of 
•bringing  the  uterus  back  into  its  natural  position;  but 
not  without  considerable  danger  of  abortion'  being  pro- 
duced. No  risk  of  this  kind  w  ould  be  encountered  by 
puncturing  the  bladder  above  the  pubes.  In  this  mati- 
ner,  a  free  passage- would  be  afforded  for  the  escape  of 
the  urine,  and  the  reduction  of  the  uterus  might  then 
he  eflVcted.  The  suggestion  of  puncturing  the  uterus, 
T,  betteVe,  has  never  been  put  in  practice,  and  my 
opinion  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Weir,  who  thinks 
that  it  never  will.  A  more  justifiable  mode  of  dis- 
chatgihg  the  fluid  would  be  by  opening  the  membranes 
throifh  the  os  tincte,  if  such  evacuation  were  deemed 
prudent.— {Glasgow  Med.  Journ.  vol.  \,p.  2rj8.) 

Mr.  Lynn,  a  surgeon  in  Suffolk,  knew  an  instance 
of  the  bladder  bursting,  and  the  urine  becoming  fatally 
extravasated  in  the  abdomen,  in  a  case  of  retroversi6n 
of  the  uterus,  in  consequence  of  the  patient's  refusal 
to  submit  to  paracentesis  of  the  bladder. 

Relroversio  uteri  does  not  often  happen,  except  in 
the  third  or  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  in  women 
whose  pelvis. is  very  wide  while  the  brim  is  much  con- 
tracted. If  the  uterus,  in  a  pelvis  of  this  conforma- 
tion, be  pushed  back  by  adistended  bladder  and  pressed, 
against,  the  sacrum,  while  the  soil  parts  yield,  it  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  wedged,  and  is  incapable  of  changing 
its  position,  in  this  immoveable"  state  it  presses  upon 
the  surrounding  parts,  and  these  upon  it,  so  that  a 
very  serious  train  of  bad  symptoms  is  the  ..conse^ 
quence. 

Tt  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  retroversion 
of  the  womb  occurs  only  in  pregnant  women.  Sweig- 
hauser  and  Schmidt  had  even  seen  it  more  frequently 
in  unirrmreguated  females. — (See  Richler's  Chir.  Bibl. 
b.  5,  p.  132 ;  b.  9,  p.  310.)  As  Mr.  Weir  has  remarked, 
pregnancy  is  not  always  necessary  for  the  production 
of  this  affection,  although  he  conceives  that  the  womb; 
must  be  in  a  certain  degree  enlarged,  either  by  preg- 
nancy or  disease,  before  it  can  become  retroverted. 
"  Default,"  he  observes,  "  relates  an  instance  produced 
by  a  polypus,  and  I  have  seen  a  case,  where  there  was 
chronicenlargementofthe  uterus,  but  no  impregnation- 
Mr.  C.  Bell  mentions  a  fatal  case  of  obstruction  of 
urine,  as  having  occurred  in  the  practiceof  Mr.  Cheyne, 
where,  on  examination  of  the  body  after  death,  the 
womb  was  found  enlarged  by  disease,  which  had  pro- 
duced the  same  effect  as  if  enlarged  from  pregnancy; 
lot  its  fundus  had  fallen  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum, 
and  had  formed  adhesions  to  the  rectum,  while  the  os 
.uterf,  pressing  upon  the  urethra,  caused  the  obstruc- 
tion. Mr.  Pearson  ( Obs.  on  Cancerous  Complaints,  p- 
1 13)  mentions  a  case  of  retroversion  where  the  womb 
was  enlarged  from,,  cancer.  The  patient,  with  a  view 
of  curing  the  cancerous  affection,  adhered  most  rigidly 
to  a  diet  composed  of  liquids  only,  and,  in  the  course 
of  four  weeks,  the  severe  pains  were  completely  re- 
moved, the  uterus  reduced  in  size,  and  restored  to  its 
natural  position.  Dr.  Funis  mentions  that  retroversion 
may  take  place  "  whenever  the  womb  is  enlarged  to  a 
certain  degree  by  disease." 

•"  Retroversion  may  also  otfeur  a  short  time  after  de- 
li  very,  wheii  the  uterus  is  of  that  size  which  predis- 
poses it  for  being  thrown  out  of  its  true  situation." 
Mr.  Weir  also  adverts  to  a  case,  reported  to  him,  in 
.which  a  retroversion  happened  two  days  after  delivery. 
The  same  occurrence  is  noticed  by  Gallisen,  and  most 
•of  the  cases  recorded  by  Di .  Merriinan  f.re  or  this  de- 
scription.—(See  Glasgow  Med.  Journ.  -rot.  1,  p.  262.) 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  uterus  In  a,  perfectly 
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healthy  slate  can  ever  become  retroverted.  Dr.Denman 
was  of  opinion,  that  Hie  case  is  possible ;  but  this  is  con- 
trary to  what  is  usually  believed,  and  requires  the  con- 
firmation Of  fucu.  One  of  Mr.  Weir's  cases  happened 
in  a  female  48  years  of  age,  just  alter  the  caiauienia 
had  permanently  ceased  ;  and  Dr.  Mer rhiianhass  known 
Of  similar  examples.  At  this  crisis,  the  ciicumslance 
of  the  uterus  being  apt  to  enlaige  and  grow  heavy, 
may  explain  the  reason  of  Us  displacement.— (See 
Glasgow  Med.  Jnarn.  vol.  1,  p.  265.) 

Tiie  first  care  of,  a  practitioner,,  consulted  in  a  case 
of  retroversio  uteri,  should  be  to  empty  the  bladder  and 
large  intestines,  and  to  relax  the  parts  by  every  possible 
means.  Then  he  should  immediately  proceed  to  re 
duce  the  uterus  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  suitable 
posture,  and  making  methodical  pressure  in  there,  mm 
and  vagina.  Should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed, 
the  patient  is  to  be  confined  in  bed,  her  bowels  are  to 
be  keot  open,  and  she  is  to  be  advised  always  to  obey 
the  calls  of  nature  the  first  moment  she  is  conscious  of 
them. 

She  is  also  to  be  enjoined  to  avoid  all  kinds  of  ex- 
ertion, and,  wait  till  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
uterus  removes  the  possibility  of  its  descending  into 
the  pelvis. — {Sabatier,  Medecine  Operatoire,  t.  2.) 

Some  practitioners,  of  considerable  eminence,  rather 
discourage  the  manual  interference  to  reduce  the 
uterus,  believing  that  drawing  off"  the  urine  will  gene- 
rally render  such  inteiference  unnecessary. — {Croft, 
in  Land.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  9,  p.  53.  Denman's  Mid 
wifery,  4to.  Lond.  1801.  Burm's  Midwifery.  S-  Mer 
riman  on  Retroversion  of  the  JVomb,8vo.  Lond.  1810.) 

This  difference  of  practice  arose  from  the  different 
views  taken  of  the  cause  of  the  displacement  of  the 
womb.  Dr.  Hunter  believed,  that  the  retroversion  was 
the  cause  of  the  retention  of  urine,  and  of  all  the  other 
symptoms.  On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Denrnan  argued,  that 
the  retention  of  urine  was  the  first  symptom,  and  that 
the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  bladder  raised  the 
neck  and  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  caused  the  fundus 
to  fall  backwards;  in  which  position  its  pressure  on 
the  urethra  and  rectum  kept  up  the  retention  of  urine, 
tenesmus,  difficulty  of  emptying  the  bowels,  &c. 

In  one  case,  under  Mr.  Weir,  although  the  urine  was 
repeatedly  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  catheter,  with 
some  difficulty,  the  uterus  could  not  be  reduced  until 
an  assistant  pushed  its  fundus  upwards,  with  his  hand 
passed  into  the  rectum;  while  Mr.  Weir  himself  Cau- 
tiously drew  down  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  Abortion 
followed  ;  but  the  patient  recovered. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  case  where  Dr.  Hunter  could 
not  succeed  in  the  reduction;  and  where,  after  death, 
the  uterus  was  so  fixed  in  the  hollowof  the  sacrum, 
that  it  could  not  be  replaced  until  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubes  had  been  divided.  But,  as  Mi.  Weir  remarks, 
the  reduction  may  in  general,  he  easjly  accomplished 
when  attempted  early;  and  although  it  has  been  as- 
serted, that  forcible  attempts  will  be  yery  apt  to  pro- 
duce abortion,  or  even  worse  consequences,  he,  is  not 
aware  of"  any  case  on  record,  where  bad  effects  were 
fairly  attributable  to  the  manual  efforts.  Abortion  has, 
no  doubt,  occurred  ;  but  this,  he  argues,  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  disease,  or  deemed  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  reduction.  He  admits  that  violent 
and  unnecessary  attempts  are  not  justifiable;  but  he 
contends^lhat  if  the  retroversion  be  complete,  and 
dangerous  symptoms  be  present,  the  uterus  must  be 
replaced'  at  every  risk.  Out  efforts,  he  thinks,  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  He 
is  aware,  that  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  uterus 
could  not  be  mov'ed.  Besides  the  case  quoted  above 
from  Dr.  Hunter,  where  the  fundus  of  the  womb  could 
not  begot  out  of  the  sacrum  even  in  the  dead  subject, 
until  the  Symphysis  of  the  pubes  had  been  divided,  he 
states,  thai  the  same  thing  happened  in  a  patient  who 
had  been  under  Dr.  Perfect  {Perfect's  Cases  in  Mid- 
wifery,vol.  I,  p.3M,,,and  in  a  singular  case,  related 
by  Mr:  White,  of  Paisley  (Med.  Communications,  vol. 
20),  many  attempts  to  replace  the  womb  were  made  in 
vain.  Here,  however,  the  uterus  was  enlarged  from 
"disease  as  wt-ll  as  One  of  the  Ovaries-.  The  patient  re- 
covered after  much  danger,  tiud  the  bursting  of  an  nh- 
soe».of  lite  ovary  into  Uie  rectum.  "The  advocates 
for  non-interference  have  asserted' (says  Mr.  Weir), 
that  the  catheter  can.  in  general,  be  easily  introduced  : 
and  that  the  distention  of  the  bfeddet,  -which'  isr  the 
cause  of  the  retroversion,  being  thus  removed,  all  I 


chatite  of  danger  is  obviated;  nnd  one  author  men 
lions,  that  no  case  Will  ever  occur  where  the  mu. 
cannot  be  drnwn  off.  Now,  the  cases  already  rtfa^ 
to  clearly  show,  that,  in  general,  there  wjll  b«  n10le  0 
less  difficulty  in  introducing  the  catheter;  nsd.'tfcaf, 
are  some  on  record,  where  it  was  found  ilnpn»jye 
in'  Dr.  Cheston's  {Med.  Commun.  vol.  2,  p.  %\  ^' 
Lynn's  {Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  4),  Dr.  BquirA'ifW 
Review,  1801),  M.  Baudelocque's  {L'jirf  due 
mens,  sect.  253),  Doeverius's  Case  {McrrimnK  0(l  ^ 
troversioiifp.  12),  Mr.  Combe's  {Med.  Comnent.tol  J) 
and  Dr.  Perfect's  {Cases,  vol.  1,  p.  394),  the  urine  con J 
not  be  drawn  off.  In  the  first,  the  bladder  was  [,uut. 
tured  above  the  pubes;  and  in  four  the  bladder  burst. 

Mr.  Weir,  as  1  conceive,  with  great  reason,  doubts 
the  correctness  of  tile  doctrine,  that  the  distention  of 
the  bladder  is  the  first  cause  of  the  retroversion 
When  this  takes  place,  a  full  state  of  the  bladder  iriay  ' 
certainly  tend  to  increase  it,  and  to  preventive  reduc- 
tion of  the  uterus.  He  considers  Dr.  Hunter's  opinion 
as  most,  correct ;  namely,  that  some  degree  of  displace, 
in (  i it  first  occurs,  and  that  this  brings  on  the  retention. 
He  adveits  to  cases  in  which  the  urinp  was  regularly 
drawn  off  for  several  weeks,  and  the  distention  of  the 
bladder  removed,  yet  the  uterus  did  not  rise.'  InDr 
Bell's  case  {Med.  Trans,  vol.  8),  the  urine  was  drawn 
off  regularly;  but  the  uterus  continued  retroverled,  and 
was  the  remote  cause  of  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  abdomen,  which  proved  fatal.  Sir  A.  Cooper  liu 
also  referred  to  one  of  Dr.  Mar'cet'i  patients,  front 
whom  the  urine  was  discharged  regularly1,  yet  (he 
consequence  of  allowing  the  womb  to  remain  retro- 
verted  was  the  death  of  both  rriother  and  child.  An- 
other example  is  also  cited  {New-  York  Med.  Repofi. 
tory,  vol.  40),  where  the  urine  was  never  obstructed  it 
all,  and  where  the  retroversion  continued  for  soma 
months  till  the  woman  died.— (See  IVtir,  in  Gksgcv 
Med.  Journ.  vol.  1,)  v 

[Uterus,  inversion,  prolapsus,  and  RMRovtt 
sion  op  the.  These  disorders,  as  well  as  rupture  of 
the  womb,  which  is  not  at  all  noticed,  might  hfttD  been 
■treated  of  at  length  by  our  author,  inasmuch  as  they 
exercise  a  vast  influence  on  the  female  economy,  and 
are  the. fruitful  source  of  manj>icrious  affections;  hut 
they  are,  doubtless  on  account  of  their  more  cfose  con- 
nexion with  another  department  of  the" profession, dis- 
missed in  the  manner  we  see  inUie  text.  ,The  reader 
will  find  some  most  interesting  observations  on  dis- 
placements of  the  womb)  and  on  theiseqiiela  of  those 
disorders,  in  the  admiiable  work  of  Cfiailes  MajiSfleld 
Clark,  entitled,  "  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of 
Females  attended  with  Discharges',"  and  also  in  the 
System  of  Midwifery  and  on  F.enftile  Diseases,  by  the 
distinguished  Professor  Dewees,  of  Philadelphia'*  See 
also  Ramshottom's  Midwifery,  and  the  'edition  Of 
Denman's  Midwifery,  with  notes  and  emendations,  by 
Professor  Francis,  of  New-Yoik,  third  edition,  1(39. 
A  valuable  paper  on  rupture  of  the  uterus,  by  Professor 
James,  may  be  seen  in  the  New- York  Medical. Reposi- 
tory, vol.  7,  and  a  judicious  essay  on  the  tome  subject, 
by  Dr.  Church,  jn  the  American  Medical  Review,  vol. 
3.  In  this  last  paper  Dr.  Church  satisfactorily  shows, 
that  too  great  discrepancy  exists  in  the  writings  of  lite 
best  writers  on  the  pathological  signs  of  this  lamentable 
accident. — Reese.]  *  .  V 

S  See  Lynn,  TV.  Hunter,  Gaythshortf  Bird,  mi 
Hooper,  in  Med.  Obs.  and  Inn.  vols.  4,  5,  and  6.  Lift- 
ton  and  Cleghorn,  in  Med.  Communications,  t4-  * 
John  Clarke,  Practical  Essays  on'the  Management  cf 
Pregnancy  and  Labour,  Lond:  1793-  Murrey,* 
Uteri  Retroversfonem  .tinimadversioncs,  Vystd,  I"'. 
Denman's  Introduction  to  Midwifery,  f.oud.  1801.  .'<. 
Merriman  on-.  Retroversion  of  the  Womb,  trc:  8jj 
Lond.  1810.  John,  De  Utcro  Retrnverso,  It*.  IW. 
Desgranges,  in  Journ.  de  Mid.  t.  66,  p.  86.  Ktttn, 
Chir.' Bcmerkungen,  p.23i.,  Bnudcloemif  surkfo* 
versement  de  la,  Malrice,  &c.  Paris,  1803.  CpcM, 
F.ssay  on  Retroversion  of  the  Uteres^  I,ond.  W*. 
Richler,  Chir.  Bibl.  b-  4,  p.  61—70,  235-555:  fr-5,  P- 
132—5-18;  o.  7,  p.  292;  b.o,  p.  715;  6.  9,  p.  <>■  «i 
p.  310— 328;  b.  12,  p.  45-50;  and  two  Cams  oj  Httrf 
versio  Vtrri,  with  Remarks,  in  Glasgow  Mft.  J«V*- 
vol.  1,  p.2G2,  Sre.  This  las!  paper  is  faJltfpradM 
information,  and  merits  cartful  perusal. 

LWA  URSI,  which  was  tirsfirodthtinlo  notice  W 

DeHaeii,  was  mice  corSsideretTa  powerful  remedy  M 
calculus;  but,  thouglt  its  vfrtue  in  lessening  the  mil*' 
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don  of  the  bladder  is  still  acknowledged,  its  claim  to 
utility  on"  any  other  principle  |9  quite  rejected.  Dr. 
Austin  recommended  it  for  lessening  the  irritability  of 
ilie  bladder,  and  diminishing  the  secretion  of  diseased 
mucus,  which,  he  supposed,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  stone. 

Mr.  B.  Bell  also  strongly  recommended  it  in  gonor- 
rhoea, where  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  was  excited 
in  a  high  degree,  and  where  the  urine  wa9  loaded  with 
viscid  matter.  In  these  cases,  he  directed  a  scruple  or 
half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  three  times  a  day. 

Dr.  Saunders  used  to  order  three  drachms  of  uva 
ursi  to  be  macerated  in  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  two 
or  three1  ounces  of  the  strained  liquor  to  be  given  three 
times  a  day. — ( Pharm.  C'tirurg.) 

'  *  ■.*.....  .** 
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UVULA,  AMPUTATION  OP.  The  uvula  is  sub- 
ject to  several  kinds  of  enlargement,  in  which  it  be- 
comes both  longer  and  more  bulky  than  natural,  or  is 
simply  lengthened.  In  consequence  of  such  changes, 
it  becomes  troublesome  in  deglutition  and  speaking, 
'and  causes  a  disagreeable  tickling  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  frequent  retchings,  and  an  annoying  cough. 

When  things  have  attained  this  state,  medicines  are 
often  ineffectual,  and  the  only  plan  of  relief  consists  in 
amputating  a  portion  of  the  uvula  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors. I  lately  amputated  a  gentleman's  uvula,  on  ac- 
count of  an  obstinate  and  deep  ulceration,  extending 
nearly  through  its  root  and  producing  a  lateral  dis- 
.  placement  of  the  part,  attended  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  irritation  and  annoyance. 


XTAG1NA  IMPERFORATE.  Female  infants  are 
"  often  horn  with  different  imperforations  of  the 
vagina.  Sometimes  this  passage  is  not  completely  shut 
up,  ilie  usual  evacuations  happen  in  an  uninterrupted 
Manner,  and  it  is  a  considerable  time  before  the  mal- 
formation isdiscovered.  Some  females  are  even  stated 
to  have  become  pregnant,  notwithstanding  such  ob- 
struction ;  and  in  these  cases,  the  membrane,  which 
sbiit  up  a  part  of  the  mouth  of  the  vajina,  was  either 
torn  by  the  effects  of  labour,  or  divided  as  much  as 
was  necessary  for  delivery. 

Two  membranes,  one  placed  beyond  the  other,  and 
ohstmeting  the  vagina,  have  also  been  found.  That 
which  is  Commonly  met  with,  is  only'  the  hymen,' 
thicker  anil  stronger  than  natural.  Ruysch  describes 
the  case  of  a  woman,  who  had  been  in  labour  three 
days,  and  could  not  be  delivered.  The  head  presented 
itself,  but  was  prevented  from  coming  out  by  the 
hymen,  which  shut  up  the  vagina,  and  was  very 
tense.  Ruysch  made  an  incision  into  the  membrane  ; 
hut  to  no  purpose,  since  there  was  another  membrane 
of  a  thicker  texture,  situated  more  deeply  in  the  passage. 
As  soon  as  this  Second  membrane  had  been  divided, 
the  child  wfla  expelled,  and  the  case  ended  Weft 

When  the  vagina  is  completely  imperforate,  and  the 
time  of  the  menses  commences,  many  complaints  occur 
which  afflfpt  the  patient  with  more  severity,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  passage,  and 
they  may  evdn  lead  to  a  fatal  termination,  when  the 
cause  is  not  understood  or  not  detected  till  it  is  too  late. 
These  complaints  are  Very  simifar  to  (hose  of' ■  preg- 
nancy ;  lor  instance,  rumbling  noises  in  the  bowels, 
loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomuing,  enlargement  of  Hie 
niammre,  spasins;,  Convulsions,  Swelling  of  the  abdo- 
men, &c.  Hence,  girls  in  this  situation,  have  often 
been  supposed  to  be  pregnant,  although  they  were  not 
in  a  stale  even  to  become  so;  and  some  yoang  women 
have  been  known  to.die  after  dreadful  sufferihgs. 

When  the  malformation  consists  altogether  in  the 
orifice  of  the  vagfnn  being  shut  up  by  a  membrane, 
the  patieht  may  be  easily  relieved  by  a  crucial  incision 
or  a  single  cut,  the  edges  of  which  are  kept  apart  by  a 
tent  of  suitable  shape  and  size.  Instances  of  the  suc- 
cess of  sbch  an  operation  aVe  to  be  found  in  numerous 
writers.  Fabrioius  ab  Aquapendente  informs  us  that  a 
female  child  was  born  with  a  membrane,  which  com- 
pletely shut  up  the  vagina.  The  girl  experienced  no 
inconvenience  from  it  till  she  was  about  thirteen-,  when 
the  period  of  her  menses  began.  As  the  blood  wasTe- 
lained,  she  became  afflicted  with  severe  pains  in  the 
loins,  the  lower  pari  of  the  abdomen,  and  ahput'the 
upper  part  ofthe  thighs.  She  was  supposed  to  be  at- 
tacked with  sciatica, 'and  treated  accordingly.  Medl- 
oines  were  prescribed  which  did  no  good ;'  and,  at 
length,  she  .became  hectic,  and  .reduced  to  a  complete^ 
state  of  marasmus,  i»  which  she  passed  restless  nights, 
lost  her  appetite,  and  was  delirious.  A'painful,  vecy 
ekistic  tumour  afterward  presented  itself  in  that  part 
o(  the  nbdonion,  which  corresponds  to  the  uterus. 
The-pairis  were  aggravated  every  month,  at  tht»  period 
when  the  patient  rfhtffit  to  have  menstruated.  She 
was  in  a  dying  condition,  wlien  Fahricius  ah  Aqna- 
pendentc  was  consulted,  wlio,  afrer  ascertaining  Hie 
teal  nature  of  ths  case,  performed  the  requisite  opera- 


tion. A  prodigious  quantity  of  black  putrid  blood  was 
discharged  from  the  vagina;  the  bad  symptoms  gradu- 
ally subsided,  and^the  patient  recovered.— (See  also  J. 
C.  Loder,  Obs.  Jmperf orationis  Vagina,  Icone  illus- 
trata,  itp-  Jena,  la$IO ;  and  numerous  other  cases  on 
record.)         '  ' 

When  the  malformation  is  produced  by  an  extensive 
concretion  of  the  sides  of  this  passage  to  each  other, 
the  cure  is  sometimes  difficult.  The  result  of  the  ope-, 
ration  is  doubtful,  because  it  is  impossible  to  reach  the 
confined  menstrual  fluid,  without  cutting  through  a 
considerable  thickness  of  parts,  in  doing  which  there 
is  some  danger  of  wounding  the  rectum  or  bladder.  A 
lady,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  after  having  tried  for, 
eight  years  such  remedies  as  seemed  best  calculated- 
for  exciting  the  menstrual  discharge,  became  affected 
with  a  large  hard  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  kind 
of  herpetic  affection  round  the  body  near  the  navel. 
At  length  it  was  discovered,  that  the  imperforation  of . 
the  vagina  was  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  bad  symptoms 
which  the  patient  had  long  endured.  An  incisiohj 
was  made,  which*  enabled  the  operator  to  introduce  his 
filnger  into  a  large  cavity,  and  which  gave  vent  to  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood.  It  was  thought  thai 
an  opening  had  been  made  into  the  vagina  ;  but  the 
patient  having  died  three  days  afterward,  it  was  seen 
that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  as  the  cavity  in  which 
the  finger  had  been  introduced  was  that  of  the  blad- 
der. The  vagina  was  ciosed  below  by  a  substance,' 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  Thet 
upper  part  of  this  passage,  the  uterus,  and  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes  were  exceedingly  enlarged,  and  filled  withae 
dark-brown  sanious  fluid.  A  similar  fluid  was  found 
extravasated  in  the  abdomen, through  a  rupture,  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  Fallopian  tube.  The  ovaries 
were  in  the  natural  state.  De  Haen,  who  has  related', 
this  case  in  the  sixth  part  of  his  work,  entitled  Rati*, 
JHedendij  was  of  opinion,  that  in  ordeftoavoid  open-; 
ing  the  rectum  or  bladder,  only  one  oblique  cut  should 
be  made  in  tHe  membrane  which  stops  up  the  vagina, 
just  as  was  advised  by  Meeckren. — (Sabatier  dc  la 
Medecine  Operafoirr,  /,.  1.) 

VAGINA,  PROLAPSUS  OR  INVERSION  OF. 
According  to  Sabatier  and  Levret,  the  lining  of  the 
vagina  is  alone  displaced  :  but  Richter,  Chelius,  and 
oilier  writers  describe  the  vagina  as  liable  to  two  kinds 
of  prolapsus  :  in  one,  all  its  tunics  are  included  in  the 
protrusion  ;  in  the  other,  only  its  relaxed  lining.  It  is 
only  in  this  last  case,  that  the  uterus  may  not  be  involved 
Hj  the  prolapsust — {Chelius,  Handb.  de?  Chir.  b.  1,  p. 
771.)  :         •.«•/*•  -i  •*      »••  & ! 

Occasionally,  a  prolapsus-  of  a  very  limited  portion 
of  the  vagina  is  obse'rvefll  This  case  is  generally  the 
consequence  of  an  uncommon  sort  of  rupture,  termed 
the  vaginal  hernia  (see  Hernia)  ;  but  it  should  also  be 
known  that,  in'soiffe  cases  of  dropsy,  a  circumscribed 
piotiusion'of  the  vagina  in  the  form  of  a  cyst  or  pouch, 
rilled  with  fluid,  is  sometimes  noticed.  _ 

When- the  prolapsus  vatntue  is- recent.,  the  part  may 
be  easily  redifted  and  kept  up  with  a  pessary.  The 
use  of  astringent  lotions  will  then  tend  to  prevent  a 
relapse.  But  when  the  case  has  been  of  long  standing, 
it  is  neither  easy  to  effect  the  reduction  nor  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  disorder.   Softening,  relaxing  re- 
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medics,  in  this  circumsta  ce,  are  recommended,  and 
the  patient  should,  in  particular,  confine  herself  i»  her 
bed,  and  wear  a  T  bandage,  which  should  be  made  to 
press  upon  and  support  a  piece  of  sponge  in  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that.-after  a  prolapsus 
vagina?  lias  continued  a  long  while,  the  reduction  .must 
be  difficult;  because  the  vagina  In  this  state  becomes 
affected  with  swelling  and  Induration.  According  to 
the  reports  of  Hoiu  and  Levret,  a  large  protrusion  of 
this  kind,  ten  inches  in  length,  was  so  diminished  by 
keeping  the  patient' invariably  confined  in  bed  upon 
her  back,  that  in  jhe  course  of  a  month,  the  rest  of  the 
tumour  admitted  of  being  reduced.  Indeed,  as  Rich- 
ter  observes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  treat- 
ment which  has  been  atjvised  by  soirte  authors  for  the 
diminution  of  very  old,  enormous,  omental  ruptures, 
would  here  be  equally  applicable ;  viz.  long  confine- 
ment'in  bed  upon  the  back,  with  tbe  buttocks  some- 
what elevated ;  .  unremitting  well-directed  external 
pressure ;  a  very  low  diet ;  and  repeated  mercurial 
purges.   '  .  4        .  • 

During  pregnancy,  a  prolapsus  of  the  whole  sub" 
stance  of  the  vagina  may  cause  much  embarrassment 
and  even  danger.  In  one  case  of  this  description, 
whefe  the  protrusion  was  five  inches  in  length,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  turn  the  child,  and  the  displaced 
vagina  was  lacerated.  The  woman,  however,  reco- 
ver _ (putsch,  Journal  de  Mid.  t.  34.)  In  another 
instance,  where  the  prolapsus  became,  at  each  return 
of  the  labour-pains,  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  the 
practitioner  succeeded  in  holding  the  parts  back,  while 
delivery  was  effected  with  the  aid  of  the  forceps.— (See 
leader's  Jo  urn.  b.  I,  p.  490.)  When  this  is  impracti- 
cable, it  is  necessary,  according  to  Richter,  to  make  an 
incision  through  both  sides  of  the  prolapsus;  a  mea- 
sure, says  he,  to  which  the  practitioner  may  the  more 
readily  make/  up  his  mind,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  have, 
■in  some  cases,  been  lacerated  without  any  ill  conse- 
quences. 

A  prolapsus  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  vagina 
while  small  and  recent,  might  perhaps  be  removed  by 
astringent  applications.  When,  however,  it  is  of  Ion- 
standing,  indurated,  and  of  large  size,  much  expecta- 
tion of  success  from  this  treatment  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. Richter  sees  no  reason  why,  in  such  a  case, 
the  superfluous  relaxed  part  should  not  be  cut  away, 
especially  if  the  disease  be  accompanied  with  ulcer- 
ation and  other  serious  complaints.  As  he  observes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  prolapsus  of  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  vagina,  when  limited  to  one  part  o$ 
this  canal,  may  always  be  safely  extirpated,  either 
with  a  knife  or  a  ligature. — (Anfangsgr.  der  Wun- 
darzn.  b.  7,  chap.  4;  /.  0:  Loder,  Progr.  1 — 3.  De 
Varina  Uteri  Procidentia  ;  Jen.  1781.  M.  J.  Ckelius, 
JIandb.  der  Chit:  b.  1,  p.  770,  Heiddb.  1826.) 

VARICOCE'L'E.  (From  varix,  a  distended  vein, 
and  KfjXn,  a  tumour.)  Many  writers  mean  by  the  term 
Varicocele,  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the  spermatic 
veins,  which  latter  affection  [  have,  with  Celsus  and 
Pott,  treated  of  under  the  name  of  Cirsoctle. 

Pott  remarks,  that  the  varicocele  (which  is  an  en- 
largement and  distention  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
scrotum)- is  very  s'eldom  an  original  disease,  independ- 
ent of  any  other,  and. when  it  is,  that  it  is  hardly  an 
object  of  surgery.  The  original  disease  is  what  en- 
pages  our  attention,,  and  not  this  simple. effect  of  it.— 
(Pott's  Chirurgir.al  Works,  vol.  2.) 

VARICOSE  VEINS.  The  term  warn  is  applied  by 
surgeons  to  the- permanently- dilated  state  of  a  vein,  at- 
tended with  an  accumulation  of  dark-coloured  blood, 
the  circulation  of  which  .is  materially  retarded  in  the 
affected  vessel.  When  Veins  are  varicose,  they  are 
not  only  dilated,  they*  are.  also  evidently  elongated; 
for,  besides  being  irregular,  and  in  several  places  stud- 
ded with  knots,  they  make  a  variety  of  windings,  and, 
coiling  themselves,  form  actnat  tumours. 

Varices  are  most  commonfy-  observed  in  the  lower 
extremities,  reaching  sometimes  even  as  far  up  as  the 
abdomen.  They  have,  however,  been  noticed  in  the 
upper  extremities,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
venous  system  is  susceptible  of  the  affection.  As  a 
well  informed  writerobserves,"  the  great  venous  trunk 
eometimes  becomes  varicose.  When  the  disease  is 
situated  near  the  heart,  it  is  attended  with  pulsation, 
which  renders  it  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  aneurism. 
Morgagni  observed,  that  the'jugular  veins  were  occa- 
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sionally  very  much  dilated,  and  possessed"*  pulwij,, 
— {LctterS,  art.  9,  10,  11)    He  also  relates  a  otic  la 
which  the  vena  azygos,  for  the  length  of  a  span,  was*, 
much  dilaled  that  it  might  be  compared  with  tlicvew 
cava.    The  patient  died  sudllenly  in  consequence  of 
the  rupture  of  this  varix  into  the  right  side,  of  the 
chest.— (.Letter  26,  art.  29.)    A  similar  case  is  nHaied 
by  Portal,'  who  also  mentions  an  instance  in  wh\ib  ule 
right  subclavian  vein  was  excessively  dilated  and  bum 
into  the  chest.— (Cours  d'Mnatomie  Medicate,  ttm.\j. 
354.  373.)   Mr.  Cline  described  in  his  lectures  the  cue 
of  a  woman,  who  had  a  large  pulsating  tumour  in  hex 
neck,  which  burst  and  proved  fatal  by  hemorrhage.  A 
sac.  prpceeded  from  the  internal  jugular  vein;  tbi 
carotid  artery  was  lodged  in  a  groove  at  tlie  posterior 
part  of  this  sac.   The  veins  of  the  upper  extremity 
very  rarely  become  varicose.    Excepting  cities  of 
arieurismal  varix,  the  only  'instance  pi"  this  disease 
With  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  mentioned  by  Petiu 
\Traiti  des  Maladies  Chir.  torn.  2,  ;>.49.)    In  this  cose 
a  va/ix  was  situated  at  the  bend  of  the  ariri;  the  pi 
tient  was  so  fat  that  no  other  vein  could  be  found  for 
the  purpose  of  venesection,  which  operauon-Peiit  re 
peatedly  performed  by  puncturing  this  varix.  The  su- 
perficial epigastric  veins  sometimes  become  varicose,' 
but  the  most  frequent  seats  of  this  disease  arethe  vena 
'  saphenae,  the  spermatic  and  hemorrhoidal  veins. "— 
(See  ffodgson's  Treatise  on  the'Diseasn  of  Arteries 
>  and  Veins,  p.  538,  539.)    The  deepsenleuveins  of  the 
extremities  seldom  become  varicose.   The  disease 
rarely  occurs  before  the  adult  period,of  life,  and  its 
progress  is  extremely  slow.    It  is  very  frequently  re- 
mariked  in  pregnant  women,"  who  have  passid  a  certain 
■age;  but  it  is  particularly  unusual  for  it  to  happen  In 
.young  women,  even  daring  a  series  of  repeated  preg- 
nancies.   Surgeons  have  not  hitherto  made  but  any 
very  precise  information  respecting  tl\e  kinds  of  con- 
stitution which  promote  tbe  oCturreacelpf  a  Vatican 
enlargement  of  the  veins.   Nor  has  it  been  well  proved 
that  the  disease  often  proceeds  from  swellings  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  or  any  other  species pf  tutnow^l 
pable  of  mechanically  obstructing  the  venous  circula- 
tion.  One  or  more  veips  of  the  saitie  limb  are  alflrit 
most  commonly  affected  with  a  slight  degree  of  dila- 
lation,  without  pain  or  any  sensatipn  of  uneasiness. 
This  beginning  change  ordinarily  advances  with  great 
slovness,  except  in  cases  where  it  accompanies  preg- 
nancy, in  which  circumstance  one  0i  bJoth,llte lowei 
extremities,  as  early  as  the  first  mouths,  are  frequently 
seen  coVe/ed  wi'th  largely  dilated  veins,  or  even  with 
tumours  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  varices.  The 
veins  gradually  become  more  and  more  distended, 
-lengthened,  coiled  up,  and  tortuous.  The  patient  then 
begins  to  complain  of  a  sense  of  heaviness,  numbness, 
and  sometimes  of  very  acute  wandering  pain  through 
the.  whole  of  the  affected  limb.   In  a  more  advanced 
age,  in  proportion  as  the  varices  increase,  and  especi- 
ally when  the  dilated  veins  actually  form  tumours,  the 
limb  swells  and  becomes  more  or  less  oedemalous, ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  disease,  ami  the  time  which 
it  has  existed.     Delpech  thinks,  however,  that  Uie 
oedema  in  this  case  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  increased  size  of  the  veins,  and. the  way 
In  which  they  distend  the  integuments,  produce  a  me- 
chanical interruption  of  the  function  of  the  absorbent 
system.   For,  says  he,  enormous  varices  ai£  some- 
times, though  not  often,  met  with,  which  are  not  at- 
tended With  any  swelling  of  the  cellular,  sutotanee; 
and  cases  are  siill  more  frequently  seen  jn  which  (here 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  mdema,  while  the  varices 
are  scarcely  remarkable.    When  the  Jntter  have  pre- 
vailed a  long  while,  and-  made  much  progress,  the 
coats  of  the  affected  veins  are  not  unfreqiicntly,  thick 
ened,  swelled,  and  indurated,  forming  a  sort  of  httlf- 
canal  or  solid  tube:    As  Mr.'Hodgwou  remark*.  "* 
blood  occasionally  deposites  strings  of  coagulwrn  in  va- 
ricose veins ;  when  .this  "is  the  case,  the  vessel  is  rnca- 
pable  of  being  emptied  by  pressure,  and  fa  firm  to  the 
touch.   The  deposition  does  not  in  general  fllf  »je 
vessel,  but  by  diminishing  its  caliber,  it  retnlds  t»« 
flow  of  blood,  and  causes  the  .dilatation  to  increase  in 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  v£in,  and  in  the  branchy 
which  open  into  it." — (On  the.  Dilates  of  Jtrltnt* 
and  Veins,  p.  54J.)     This  gentleman  has  aWH  four 
caj»e8,  in  which  the  coagulum  accumulated  to  ft6"  *? 
extent,  that  the  canals  of  the  dilated,  vessels  wereobn 
terated,  and  a  spontaneous  cure  was  the  consequence 
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The  excessive  distention  of  the  coats  of  a  superficial 
vein  produces  an  inflammatory irritation,  atfirst  in^lie 
afgouiirig  cellular  memhr<\tie, |arid  aftenvard  in  tlic  111- 
teguineuts.  These  textures  become  at  first  connected 
v^gellier  by.  the  adhesive  inflammation  ;  and  if  the 
^loteniiim  continue  lo'operate^  they  may  at  length 
niceiaie  and  burst,  and  licniorihage  be  [lie consequence, 
f  n  such  casis,  the  effusion  of  blood  is  sometimes  con- 
siderable; but,  says  Delpech,  we  have  nb  example  of 
its  Having  proved  dangerous.  The  syncope  following, 
it,  or  a  moderate  compression,  suffices  for  its  stoppage, 
i  A  more  common  occurrence  than  bleeding  is  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  bloftd  in  the  cavity  of  a  varicose  vein. 
"The  vessel  then  becomes  hard  and  incompressible,  and 
jt  loses  that,  elastic  yielding  softness  which  renders""itt 
capable  of  being  diminished  by  gentle  pressure.  If  the 
parts  be  already,  inflamed,  Delpech  conceives  that  the 
clot  in  tlie  diseased  vein  may  act  %e  an  extraneous 
hotly,  and  bring  on  ulceration  by  thfe  effects  of  which 
it  40  at  last  brought  into  view.  In  this  sort  of  case,  it 
is  extremely  uncommon  for  hemorrhage  to'occur;  for, 
hi  general,  the  vessel  is  already  obliterated  by  the  pre- 
ceding inflammation.  But  the  ulcer  itself  is  verytiiffi- 
culi  to  heal,  and  may  be  kept  up  a  long  while  by  the 
ffidCunatoUs  swelling  of  the  limb.  Varices,  or  rather 
the  oedema,  which  is  the  consequence  of  ihem,  have 
the  same  effect  ojpon  every  other  speciesjif  ulcer,  and 
eypn  upon  (He' most  simple  solution  or- continuity. 
VVhile»thef.swfcllimj"of  the  limfi  cannot  be  disperses  ; 
wbjlo  the  edges  of  a  solution -of  continuity*  are  kept 
oennder  by  the  tense  state  of'  the  skin  j  and,  while  the 
divided  jiarts  are 'irritated  by  this  painful  tension  ; 
every  thing  is.unfavourable  to  cicatrization.  Trfiis  we 
see  the  most  simple*jvounds,  which  have  been  allowrtl 
Jo  'suppurate,  and  uncers,  which  should  tiave  healerf 
rapidly,  continue  uncured  a  great  many  years-,  merely 
because  the  limbs  .on  which  they  aje  situated  are  af- 
fected with  »n  a?dematous  swelling,  the  consequence 
of  varices.  Such  ia « the  condition  of  things  in  the 
case  which  has  begn-  improperly  pamed  the  varicose 
tilctr. — (Delpech,  fh-ecis  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  sect 
Bf  art.  3.)   .»  **'"'. 

In  fhe  investigation  of  the  causes  of  valines,  it  is 
usual  to  dwell  very  much  upon  the  mechanical  oh 
•tractions  which  may  affect  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins.  Surgeons  have  thought  themselves 
justified  in  regarding  this  as  the  only  cause,  because  a 
circular  moderate  compression  incontestahly  retards 
the  (  nurse  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels,  and  produces 
a  temporary  dilatation  of  them.  The  opinion  seems 
also  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  knotty  appear- 
ance of  varicose  veins;  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  distention  isgreat- 
est  hi  tfle  situation  of  the  valves.  Lastly,  the  idea  is 
farther  supported  by  the  well-known  fact  of  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  varices  during  the  state  of  preg- 
nancy. But  it  has  not  been  remembered  that  the  use 
of  gaiters,  for  example,  is  extremely  common,  yet  va- 
rices of  the  legs  are  infinitely  less  frequent ;  that  very 
large  vaiices  are  met  with  in  persons  who  have  never 
employed  any  kinds  of  ligatures,  to  which  the  origin 
of  the  complaint  can  be  imputed  ;  that  when  the  dila- 
Mtioq  of  the  veins  extends  to  the  thiglis  and  parietes 
of  I  he  abdomen,  no  causes  of  this  description  even  ad- 
mit of  suspicion;  that  varicose  veins  are  observable 
round  several  kinds  of  tumours,  especially  scirrhi 
when  iliere  is  no  possibility  of  pointing  out  any  mecha- 
nical obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  that 
varices  s'oiiielimes  make  their  appearance  at  fhe'eom- 
neucement  of  pregnancy,  and  long  before  the  enlarge- 
nient  of  tne  iyomi>  can  impede  the  free,  return  of  the 
blood  through  the  veins  in  the  pelVis;  that  notbfng,  is 
iiio/e  unusual  than  a  varicose  dilatation  of  the  veins 
of  the  lower  extremities  in  consequence  of  swellings 
-qf  the  at^utffial,  viscera ;  vand,  lastly,  it  has  been  for- 
gotten, fjiajs  Hie  knots  of  thfe  dilated  veins  are  far  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  being  ascribed/  to  the  resistance 


of  the  valves.  It  cannot  be.  denied,  that  pressure  ap 
plied  in  the  trtrck  *f  the  vessels  tends  to  promote  their 
dilatation ;  but  it  can  neither  be  considered  as  the  only 
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— .lered  as  the  only 
cause,  nor  as  tile  principal,  one.  "The  foreaoihe  ob- 
servations, made  by  Delpech, 'render  it  probable  that 
come  (nknoWn  general  cause  is  concerned  in  produc- 
ing vnride*,  the  formation  of  which  may  aho  be/aci- 
litate.d  by  the  impediments  to  the  free  return  of  the 
Wood  occasioned  by  certain  attitudes  and  particular 
articles  of  clothing.  .     \.  '  ™ 

Vot  U—  E  e 


.Mr.  Hodgson  conceives  it  probable,  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  valves  aie  ruptured  in  consequence  of 
muscular  exertions  Or-ftxteuial  violence,  in  which  cases 
the  pressure  of  the  column  of  blood  is  the  first  cause 
of  the  dilatation  of  life  veins;  Sometimes  also  the  dis- 
ease appears  to  arise  from  preternatural  weakness  In 
the  coats  of  the  veins,  as  in  those  instances  in  which 
without  any  evident  cause, *it  exists  in  various  parts  of 
the  same  person.— ( Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arte- 
ries and  Veins,  p.  537.) 

Experience  proves,  says  Delpech,  that  there  is  no 
certain , mode  of  curing  varices,  strictly  so  called, 
which  he  thinks  cannot  be  wondered  at,  since  the  na- 
ture and  causesof  the  disease  are  completely  unknown. 
The  same  source  of  knowledge,  however,  also  proves 
that  the  increase  in  the  dilatation  of  varicose  veins  may 
lie  retarded,  and  that  the  cedematous  swelling  attend- 
ant on  the  complaint  may  be  beneficially  opposed  by 
methodical  and  permanent  compression.  When  the 
whole  of- a  limb  affected  with  vaiices  is  subjected  to 
this  last  mode  of  treatment,  the  dilated  veins  subside,  . 
the  circulation  is  more  regularly  performed,  and  the  *- 
oedema  and  pain  cease.  There  is  not  (says  Delpech) 
any  hetler  method  of  healing  the  solutions  of  continuity 
in  the  soft  pans,  produced  or  kept  up  by  the  varicose 
state  of  the  limb  and  its  consequences.  But  sometimes, 
as  soon  as  the  compression  is  discontinued,  the  varices 
make  their  appearance  again,  the  pain  recurs,  the  oede- 
ma returtis^and,  the  ulcers  which  wetfi  healed  break 
out  afresh. 

Inflammation  of  the  integuments  covering  a  varix 
or  vaiicose  tumour  cannot  invariably  he  prevented  by 
compression,  nor  will  this  treatment  always  succeed 
even  in  removing  the  intolerable  pain  which  some- 
times attends  numerous  clusters  of  vaiicose  veins.  In 
the  first  case,  rest  and  relaxing  applications  will  often 
succeed;  and  in  the  second,  the  topical  use  of  seda- 
tives frequently  gives  relief.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
puncture  and  empty  vaiicose  veins;  but  if  a  tempo- 
rary emptiness  and  relaxation  of  these  vessels  were  to 
lemove  the  pain  tor  a  time,  things  would  fall  into  the 
old  state  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  If  the 
plan  were  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
very  free  opening  in  the  dilated  vein,  and  extract  the 
coagulum.  The  vessel  would  then  need  no  ligature 
above  and  below  the  opening,  for  the  slightest  com 
pression  would  afterward  stop  the  bleeding,  and  the  * 
vessel  be  obliterated  by  the  subsequent  inflammation. 
Graefe's  plan,  indeed,  consists  in  making  an  incision 
two  inches  long  through  the  integuments  and  coats 
of  the  laigest  knotty  part  of  the  vein,  stopping  the 
bleeding  by  pressure  with  the  finger,  filling  the  ex- 
posed cavity  of  the  vein  with  lint,  and  then  applying 
a  compress  and  roller.  When  the  varices  are  confined 
to  the  leg,  one  incision  of  this  kind  is  set  down  by 
Graefe  as  sufficient;  when  they  reach  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  he  practises  one  incision  above  the  ankle 
and  a  second  a  little  above  the  knee;  and,  if  the  whole 
of  the  thigh  be  affected,  he  makes  a  third  incision  in 
t  he  upper  part  of  the  limb.  A  bandage'  a,nd  cold  lo- 
tions are  to  be  applied  for  a  few  days.  The  result  is 
that  an  inflammation  follows,  which  spreads  from  the 
large  varicose  veins  to  the  surrounding  ones  in  a  suffi- 
cient degree  to  bring  about  their  subsidence.— -(See 
Graefe's  Preface  to  the  German  Transl.  of  C.  Bell's 
Surgery.)  -Chelius  deems  this  plan  of  treatment  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  exposing  the  venous  trunk  and  in- 
juring its  coats.— (H atidb.  der  Chirurgie,  b.  I, p.  886  ) 

We  learn  from  Celsus  that  the  ancients  were  accus- 
tomed to  remove  varices  bv  excision,  or  destroy  th'ern 
with  the  putery.— (De  Re  Medica,  lib.  7,  cap.  3.) 
When  the  vein  was  much  convoluted,  extirpation 
with  the  knife  was  preferred;  but,  in  other  cases,  the 
dilated  vessel  was  exposed  by  an  incision,  and  then 
cauterized  Petit,  Boye.r,  and  many  British  surgeons 
have  also  sometimes  cui  out  clusters  ofi  varicose  veins. 

DelpecJh  remarks,  that  the  extirpation  of  tumours 
composed  of  numerous  varices  has  been  practised, 
either  for  flie  purpose  of  removing  the  pain  in  the  situ- 
atjen^of  the >disease,  or  other  inconveniences.  This 
operation  has  been  successfully  performed;  but  it  ap- 
pears not  to  have  constantly  had  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  new  varices,  and  it  has  sometimes 
proved  tedious,  difficult,  and  severely  painful  in  its  exe- 
cution. In  fact,  an  erroneous  judgment  must  neces- 
sarily be  formed  of  the  extent  of  these  swellings,  when 
they  are  judged  of  only  from  the  appearance  which  they 
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presevt  under  ihc  skin.  Varices  are not  » ^  ^ 
fined  to  the  superficial  M  al"''l  '  „n- 

deeply,  Hie  operation  must  be iiiieffacwai   .  W"1' 
S  o  ■  Delpechis,  that  it  should  never  be  »ngtf  *J; 
unless  the  disease  be  a*co'nnan«d  w .A  P«»£*ft  ,ns 
loins,  or  the  patient  nearly  aepnved  ot  lue  use    .  ^ 

"tiiasbeen  though,,  that  one -n^^S 

cip.es  in  t^^f^J^^^^  By 
lageously  extended  to  the  cure  in  *  ,       mt  l0 

which  the  varicose  affection  reacts,  i  be 


which  the  varicose  anmion  »  »        ■  b(J 

the  cou.se  of  .he  blood  . n.ihe  «  mb I  ve  7 

appears  to  have  been  employed  in be  day.  o  l  *a 

fe^aM^v^Vtite  ^ 
'^This  practice  has.  sondes  a»s.wered,<buOt  has 

also  had  to  failures  ;nflnminatioii  of  the  tied 

Among  filher  evils,  an  infl omnia "on 

dozen  other  examples  which  had  a .  £ '  . 
some  of  these  cases,  .P'^f^'L 07the  vessel 
rion,  abscesses  form  m  »>'f  °?n  °ot)  ™  ^ucli 

either  below  or  above  the  hS^^ed-SSSS 
.collections  of  matter  are     ol«  UgJ* M 

,E"„  a  e  S  avoid  then.-    A  case  which h  a^  «  ed  V 

5?„To  ,he  vena  cava,  and  the  P«Hr* 
have  died  of  the  indisposition  resulting  from  IK  >aee 

SXu'if  a?not«  pott  ^U^oL-d  m 
11  Hencea^^  Ke  most  weighty  object  ions.,  o 
t>"plcV^^^ 

the  vie<v  of  curing  their  morbid  dilatation,  ana  its 
.^Kodleiobserv^^-.eems.to  be  now  c^ 
hliihed  by  the  experience  of  modem  surgeons,  that  a 
'  mecrmn^al  injury  inflicted  on  the  trunk  of  one  of  the 
Wre&teS  'i  liable  to  be  followed  by  1pnam.nr4t.on  of 
Ktemal  rpembrane,  and  a  ^"^Vft^nnC" 
nature-  and  thl:  occasional  occurrence  df  TOes«^nip- 
tonTafleVtV  ligature,  or  even.ihe  simple  division  of 
he  vena  saphena,  has  made ,  surgeons  less  confident 
han  fdnnerfy  of  ^V'^.^^^^ 

the  -elves    "  Where  the  whole  of  the  veins  of  the 

w  "  re  in  a        of  morbid  a.'"1 

leg  are  in  i  ji*    .,.aease  jsf  u„t  referred  to  any  parti- 

S$fi    li   e  S«be  no  reasonab,e,exp*«ations 

of  h,el  'ex cent  from  lheuni(orU.  pressure  ol  a  well 

13   But  not  unfreoucntly,  we <  find  an 


uneasiness.  In  some  of  these  cases,  I  forruerl, «p,,|W 
'  caustic  po.ash,  so  as  to  make  a  dough i  ut  .l,e*km 
,1  veins  beneath  it  J  but  1  louud  the  rehel  which  <|10 
naiient  experienced  Jroin  the  cure  ol  Hie  wli/io 
afford  but  an  inadequate  compensation  for  |l.e  |)Utii  i- 
which  be  was  subjucted  by  the  use  ol  the  cailslic,  und 
he  iiicoiiveniejicV  aiising  from  the  tedious  healing  of 
the  uuser,  which  remained  after  the  separation  ul  the. 

Sl'ln8  other  cases,  I  made  an  incision  with  a  icr>( 
through  Uie  varix  and  skin  over  it.  This  destroyed 
the  varix  as  completely  as  it  was  destipycd  by  III' 
caustic  and  1  found  it  lo  be  pieleruble  t6  the  uie  ol'tiit 
caustic  as  the  operation  occasioned  less  pain,  and  an, 
Inconsequence  of  there  being  no  loss  of  subslanft,  Hie 
wound  was  cicatrized  in  a  much  shorter  space,  <il',|inn. 
I  employed  the  operation,  such  as  1  have  descried  ||( 
with  advantage  in  seveial  instances ;  buttnnie  mouth* 
ano  1  made  an  improvement  in  nlie  iiietiiod  of-per- 
foiining.it,  by  which  it  is  much  simplified;  rendered 
less  formidable  not  only  in  appearance,  but  al«u  in 
reality ;  and  followed  by  an  equally  certain,  but  mote 

SP1t  is  Evident  {says  Mr.  Brodie)  that  the  extejujre 
division  of  the  skin  over  a  varix  can  be  attefidedtmllt 
no  advantage.  On  the  contrary,  there  must  be  a  dls- 
advantage  in  it,  as  a  certain  time-will  necessarily  bo 
icnuiredTfor  the  cicatrization  of  the  external  wound. 
The  improvement  to  which  1  allude  consists  in  this: 
the  varicose  vessels  are  completely  divided,  while  the 
skin  over  them  is  preserved  entire,  with  the  exception 
of  a  moderate  puncture  which  is  .necessary  for  Urn 
introduction  of  the  instrument  with  which  Hie  incision 
of  the  veins  is  effected.  Thus  the  woundof  the  inter- 
nal nans  is  placed  under  the  most  favourable  c.rcuin 
stances  for  being  healed,  and  , tire  patient  avoids  il« 
more  tedious  process,  which  is  neoessaty  for  Hie  cica- 
trization of  a  wound  in  the  skm  above. 

For  this  operation  I  have  gcnewHv  employed, » 
narrow,  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  slightly  curved,  « ill. 
its  cuttin"  edge  on  the. cOnvex'sidc  Having  aecer- 
Wined  the  precise  situation  of  the  veinf  of  cluster  of 
veins,  from  which  the  distress  of  the  patient  appeaii 
principally  to  arise,  1  introduce  the  pomfof  the  bistoury 
3  be  skin  'on  one  side  of  the.  varU,.a,ll  ||M 
on  between  the  skin  and  the  vein  will,  one  of  the 
musnrlaces  turned  to, ward,  and ^^r;; 

until  it  reaches  the OPiW^JfflMK 
tinii  edge  of  the  bistoury  backwards,  and,  in  « Ul  ili.m- 

luoueraie  pressure  inadQ  by  means  of  dcompref*  and 
bandage  carefully  applied."  „»AHiorfssMK 
Mr.  Brodie  particularly  enjoins  the  ne«« i  y  of  to 
iMg  the  patient  quietly  in  bed  lor  four  or  five  d  y^ 
the  operation,  and  removing  the  ha. itoe  ■ nU  I 
dressings  with  the  utmost  cure  and  ge 
also  cautions  surgeons  not  to  make  I Jnc  «  "  ™ 
,|Wp  than  absolutely  rfeccssary.  •  lufla       ^  „! U 
,„,!s„fi!K-  veins  I.:.,  nut  ...■<■...•> t.l  ■ 
,in.which  Mr.  Brodie  has  adopted  this ..  c  hod J d  m 
mom.   This  gentleman  wishes  H  to  lj 
however,  that  fcte  «ocb  not .  reco.rm.erd  J>  « 
in  imnely,  but  with  a  due  atlen  uTfl itt ^ « 


cnnistances  of  eachVindividnal  ^^j^ 
which  it  is  fitted  are  not  those  in  which  me  vkmi  ^ 


w|iich  it  is  fitted  are  not  tnose  m  «"  V"  'V  uariem 
the  leg  generally  are  varicose,  or  in  which  we  p» 
ha^  lHtfe  or .'„„  Inconvenienc, =  f,om > 
those  in  which  tliere  ig  considerable  pa  n  ret 
particular  varix,  or  in  which  bemo  rl  ^ 
lake  place  from  the  giving  way  of  lie  dd. «J ^ 
or  hi  iv'iicb  they  occSsion  an  irritable  and 
gricose  ulcer."-(See  Med.  Ohir.  Trm*  •*  *t 

fe6,XS;Wc^u«ingtWp«|h.\^ 
varix,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  B«gi 
been  known  to  bring.on  severe  and  lat.  i  \nM<! 
Cases  confirming  Ihib  facfare  wcoided  in  a  » 
modern  work,  winch  should  be  in  the J^iab *«  «  ^ 
practicj.1  surgeon.- .(See  f^^sTr^  \^ 
'Diseases  of  Jirtrn.s  awl  K(.i«-S  V  ■ J  ■> ).'mlft 
hiu  juslice  to  state,  however,  that  in  i» « 
Mr.  11:  .die's  manner  of  doing  .he  ope  ration  « 
adopted.   On  the  contrary,  his  metlrod,  as  fdrU-i  *s 
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yet  heard',  receives  very  genera*  approbation  ijorne 
ea^es  and  observations  highly  in  favour  of  it  are  de- 
tailed by  Mr.  Carmichael.-— (See  Trans,  of  the  King's, 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  vol.  2,  p.  36n,  fyp.) 

CaBes  of  spontaneous  varix  in  the  veins  of  (heparin 
are  rarely  observed.  When  these  vessels  become 
TaricoBe,  it  is  almost  always  in  consequence  >>f  a  com- 
munication being  formed,  in  the  operation  of  venesec 
tjori,  between  tlie  brachial  artery  and  one  of  tile  veins 
at  the  bend  of^he  arm.  The  superficial  veins  in  this 
situation  then  become  more  or  less  dilated  by  tbe  im- 
pulse of  the  stream  of  arterial  blood  which  is  thrown 
into  theim  ThereMs,  however,  a  good  deal  of  difference 
between  llffise  accidental  varices  actually  induced  by  a 
mechanical  oause,  and  those  which  originate  spoma; 
neousfy,  or  froiu  causes  not  very  clearly  understood. 
The  former  never  acquire^he  size  which  the  latter 
often  attain  ;  they  never  exceed,  a  certain  magnitude, 
whether  pressure  be  employed  or  not ;  they  never  form 
tumours  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  varicose  veins ; 
they  afe  never-filled  with  tough  coagula  of  blood  ;  their 
coats  are  never  thickened,  nor  constitute  the 'solid 
half  obliterated  canal  remarked  in  the  other  species  oil 
varices  ;  the  skin  which  covers  them  is  not  disposed  to. 
inflame  ahd  ulcerate.;  they  are  not  subject  1o 'occa- 
sional hemorrhage ;  and  the  limb  is  not  affected  with 
any  oedematous  swelling,— (Delpech,  Traile  ties  Ma--, 
ladies  Cliir.  t.'3,  p.  261>)  These  circumstances  render, 
it  evident  that  here  all  surgical  interference  would  be 
unnecessary.        .  •'  ..     •  *        » .  f  ■ 

See  Aneurism,  where  the  aneurysmal  varix  is 
described ;  Cirsocele,  where  the  varix  of  the  spermatic 
cord  is  treated  of;  Hemorrhoids,  where  the  diseased 
and  enlarged  veins'  of  (he  rectum  are  Considered  ;  Va- 
ricocele, where  those  of  the  scrotum  are  noticed.    •  • 

VARIX.  (From  partus,  unequal.)  The  term  varices- 
is  applied  to  a  kind  of  knotty,  unequal,  dark-coloured 
swelling,  arising  from  a  morbid  dilatation  of  veins. — 
(See  Varicose  Veins-)  ;  i  •  >  , .  »  ,  '  .  •  » 
VEINS,  DISEASES  OF.  Tottie  obscr'va'tions»and 
references  made  in  the  preceding  article  (Varicose 
f'ems),  I  heft  annex*,a_  few  remarks  oiUrje  principal 
diseases  of  tlie  venous  system,  irrorder  to  render  what 
vhas.been  already  staled  in  other  parts  of  the  work 
, more  complete.  ••'     '     •  «       -  .. 

■  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  that  "the  veins  are 
liable  to  all  those  morbid  changes  which  are  common 
,  to  soft  parts  it*  general;  but  the  membranous  lining  ol 
these  vessels  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  inflammation.' 
When  a  vein  is'wonnded,  the  inflainimttion^whicii  is 
the  effect  of  the  injury,  sometimes  extends  along  the 
linjlfg  of  the  vessel  into  the  "principal  venous,-  trunks, 
and  in  some,  instances  even  to  the  membrane  which 
lilies  the  cavities  of  the  hearj.— (See  hteeding.*)  This 
inflammation  sometimes  produces  an  effdsion  of  co- 
agulating .lymph,  by  which  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
vejtiare.ujtited,  soasf  to  obliterate  the  tube;  in  this 
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manner,'  a  great  extent  of  the- vei 
converted  into  a  solid  cord.  In 
se.crelum  of  pus  into  the  cavity 
consequence  of  inflammation  ol 
lining  of  a  vein.  cUnder  Jherfe 
matter  is  either  mixed  with  the  cij 
«he  inffauimalion^bavjee  produce 
cldes  of  the  vessel  at  certain  interyirl 


I  is  occasionally 
oe  instances,  the 
the. vessel, is  the, 
lie  membranous 
cumstances,  the 
latin;;  blood,  or, 
1  adhesion  of  the 


fhrnrnation  does  cease,  the  vein  affected  either  sends 
oil  a  brunch  or  terminates*  in  a  venous  trunk. 

Besides  the  example  of  inflammation  of  femoral  and 
other  large  veins,  brought  (rtr  by  a  ligature  round  a 
small  aperture  accidentally  made  in  the  femoial  vein 
in  the  operation  for  poi>liwal,>aue\msn!,  as  mentioned 
in  a  foregoing  article  {Varicose  Veins),  Mr.  Ti  avers 
reports  another  case,  in  wbich  a  fatal  inflammation  of 
the  femoial  and  external  iliac  veins,  with  marks  of 
diffused  inflammation  up  to  the  right  auricle,  was  appa- 
rently caused  by  the  implication  of  a  ligature  to  the 
month  of  the  femoral  vein,  after  an  amputation. — (Sur- 
gical Essays,  p.  227.)  And  tire  same  -catastrophe 
would'appear  to  be  occasionally  the  result  of  venous 
inflammation  after  amputation,  even  where  tbe  femo- 
ral vein  is  not  tied.— (See  Carmichael,  in  Trans,  of 
King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  vol.  2,  p 
,365.)  In  short  ,  Mr.  Travers's  observations,  as  well  as 
those  of  Mr.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  Carmichael,  tend  to 
prove  "  that  the  inflammation  of  the  interior  tunic  of  a 
vein  sometimes  follows  a  puncture,  sometimes  a  divi- 
sion, a  ligature  encircling  theaube,  or  including  only  a 
part  of  it,  or  arises  spontaneously  from  an  inflamed 
surface,  of  which  the  vein  forms  a  part." — (P.  238r) 
Mr.  Carmichael  relates  an  instance,  in  which  the  ap- 
pearances after  death  seemed  to  evince  that  the  patient 
died,  subsequently  to  an  operation  for  femoral  aneu- 
rism, of  inflammation  and  suppuration  within  the 
femoral  vein,  and  extending  both  down  the  saphena 
j  and  upwards  through  the  common  iliac  vein.  The 
femoral  vein  had  been  pricked  in  the  operation,  but 
not  tied. — (Trans,  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College 
of  Physicians,  Irdand,,.vol.  2,p.  350,  <$-c.)  In  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  wounding  the  femoral  vein  above 
the  edge  of  the  sartorius,  Mr.  Carmichael  recommends 
"introducing  the  needle  on  the  pubal  side  of  the 
artery"  (p.357);  a  direction  which  I  have  noticed  in 
the  auic\e  Aneurism.  With  respect,  to  the  danger  ojf 
tying  a  large  vein,  Sir  A.  Cooper  is  SO  convinced  of  it, 
that  he  says  in  his  lectures,  that  if  he  were  thje  subject 
of  operation,  he  would  rather  let  his  femoral  artery  be 
tied  than  the  vena  saphena  major. 

;M,  Ribas'Taas  published  one  example,  in  which  nn 
inflammation  of  tile  veins  of  the  arm  arose  from  a  gan- 
grenous chilblain  of  the  hand,  and  after  death,  marks 
of  inflammation  were  traced  into  tbe  superior  vena 
cava  and  right  auricle  and  ventricle.  He  al.-o  relates  a 
case  of  mortification  of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  a  conse- 
quent inflammation  of  the  vena  saphena,  where  ap- 
penranci  s  of  inflammation  were  also  discovered  in  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  in  tbe  inferior  vena 
cava.— (Rcnuc  Med.  Juillet,  1825.)  According  to  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Aruolt,.  the  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion to  the  vena;  cava:  and  heart  in  phlebitis,  is  a  very 
unusual  occurrence,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  consi- 
dered as  the  cause  of  death-  The  suggestion,  he  ob- 
serves, which  was  made  by  Mr.  Hunter,  has  been 
adopted  without  examination.  The  facts  which  Mr. 
Anion  has  adduced,  tend  to  prove  that  there  are  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  extent  of  vein  occupied  by 
inflammation  in  fatal  cases  of  phlebitis.  "  Sometimes 
the  disease  has  spread  into  several  or  most  of  the  veins 
"t  a  lunb  from  that  primarily  affected ;  at  others,  it 
has  not  proceeded  beyond  the  vessel  in  which  it  origi- 


ftffuied  Jo "Ahe'SitelM  of  .pu"^  V$hW7u"  thfhJS  '  rt&HW.'.  1M*- lm  instance,  together  with 


ner  form  a  chain  of  abscesses  jn  the  course  of  the 
vessel.  .    v    »  • 

When  tbe  infrarnraationof 'Veins  is  not  very  exten- 
sive, its  symptoms  are  the  'same  as  those  of  local 
inflammation  in.  general ;  but  when  the  inflammation 
extends  into  tl\p> jii  hiCipal  venous  trunks,  and  pus  is 
oecreled  into  the  vessel,  jijs  accompanied  with  a  high 
.degree  of  constitutional  ,  irritation,  and  with  svmptoms 
which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  o'f  typhus 
fever."— (On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p. 
S11<512.)       •         .     ,       t  t  #  * 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Arnotj  tend  to  show,  that 
Ihepoints  at  which  the  inflammatory  crjan"e£iii  the 
coals  of  veins  Hsually  terniiriate,  are  determined  by  the 
passngeofa  current  of  blood.  Thus,  when  n*  trunk  is 
•  concerned,  the  boundary  is  the  entraoce.nf  a  branch1' 
and  when  a  branch  U  concerned,  the  boundary  fls  ihe 
junction  of  iln's  With  the  trunk.— (Sec  »JMW.  'chir. ' 
7Vati.|  ikl  15,  p.  47.)  It  is  not  meant,  however,  that 
the  innalnnwition  necessarily  stops- where  ft  current  of 
alou4  lotei  *ros,  but  that.'ai  the  point  .where  the  in- 
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that  of  the  fatal  consequences  sometimes  ensuing  from 
inflammation,  limited  to  a  few  inches  only  of  a  vein, 
justifies  the  inference  that -the  dangerous  consequences 
from  ph.ebitis  bear  no  direct  relation  to  the  extent  of 
the  vein  which  is  inflamed.','— {Med.  Chir.  Trarts.  vol. 
lo,  p.  4-1.)  In  his  inquiry  iiito  the  nature  of  the  con 
nexion  between  the  primary  antlsecondary  affections 
in  this  disease,  Mr.  Arnott  takes  up  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  latter  depend  upon  the'seeretion  of  pus  by 
the  inflamed  vein,  and  its  entrance  into  the  circula- 
tion ?  This  leads  him  to  inquire  into  the  contents 
of  the  inflamed  veins.  In  several  of  the  cases  which 
he  has  collected,  in  whirh  "an  open  wo.ind  existed 
in  the  vein,  pus  was  discharged  from  it  during  life.  ' 
While  in  14  cases  out  of  19,  pus,  or  pus  in  conjunction 
Willi  lymph,  was  present  in  the  vessels  after  death. 
1"  two  instances  fro  mention  is  made  of  pus,  tbe  con- 
tents of  the  veins  being  described- in  the  one,  as  'ad- 
hesive matter;'  in  Ihe'  other,  where  the  vena  cava 
wjis  jjnncern^d,  ai  '  flakes  of  lymph.'  In  one  case  only 
(Mr.  Hodgson's),  win-re  the  inflammation  occurred  in 
a  vein  previously  diseased,  or  in  a  vein  Jhe  branches 
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of  which  at  least  wore  varicose,  neither  pus  nor  lymph 
was  found  in  ilie  vessel.    *    ,     •  '       ,  »  >  * 

It  results  from  this  statement  (says  Mr.  Arnott),  that 
although  pus  is  present  m  the  veins  in  the  great  major- 
ity 06  fatal  cases Ttf  plu*bitis,', and  that  although  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  character  of  the  general  symptoms,  and 
the  effects  produced  upon  animals  by  the  injection  Ql  a 
similar  fluid  into  their  vessels,  that  the  passage  ot  pus 
into  the  circulation  is  probably  the  principal,  yet  l  ie 
circumstances  do  not  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  tlie 
sole  cause  of  the  secondary  affection.  In  addition  to 
the  presumed  absence  of  pus  in  two  instances,  and  to  its 
declared  absence  in  a  third,  it  may  beremaiked  that  the 
early  appearance  of  the  symptoms  in  some  cases 
seems  scarcely  to  correspond  with  the  time  usually  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  pus,  as  in  one  which  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Freer  {Hodgson  on  Vis.  of  Art.  p.  5j1), 
where  they  came  on  suddenly,  four  hours  alter  ligature 
of  the  saphena.  If,  then,  the  constitutional  affection 
in  phlebitis  is  to  be  explained  py  the  introduction  of  a, 
fluid.into  the  circulation  which  contaminates  the  blood 
and  operates  as  a  poison,  this  property  must  be  attri- 
buted to  inflammatory  secretions  generally  from  the 
vein,  although  not  purulent."— (See  Med.  Qpir.  Trans, 
vol.  15,  p.  45J       s   •  • 

The  careful  investigations  of  Mr.  Arnott  prove  that 
ihe  secondary  affection  in  phlebitis  commonly  begins 
'  in  from  two  to  ten  or  twelve  days  alter  the  receipt  ot 
the  injury  which  has  made  the  vein  inflame.  The  fol- 
lowing are  described  as  the  symptoms:  great  restless- 
ness and  anxiety,  prostration  of  stienglh,  and  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  sense  of  weight  at  the  prtecordia,  fre- 
quent sighing  or  rather  mourning,  with  paroxysms  of 
oppressed  and  hurried  breathing,  the  patient  being  at 
the  same  lime  unable  to  refer  Ins  sufferings  to  any  spe- 
cific source.  The  common  symptoms  of.fever  are  pre- 
sent, the  pulse  is  rapid,  reaching  sometimes  to  130  or 
.140  in'a  riiiunle,  but  is  in  other  respects  extremely  va- 
riable. There  is  often  sickness,  with  violent  vomiting, 
especially  of  bilious  matter.  Frequent  and  severe  ri- 
gors almost  invariably  occur.  The  general  irritability 
and  deep  anxiety  of  countenance  increase;  the  man- 
ner is  quick ;  and  Ihe  look  occasionally  wild  and  dis- 
tracted. When  left  to  himself  the  patient  is  apt  to 
mutter  incoherently;  but  on  being  directly  addressed, 
becomes  clear  and  collected.  The  features  me  shrunk, 
and  the  skin  of  the  whole  body  assumes  a  sallow  or 
yellow  colour :  under  symptoms  of  increasing  debility, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  local  affection  may  appear  to 
be  in  a  great  degree  subsiding,  secondary  inflammation 
of  violent  character,  and  quickly  terminating  in  effu- 
sion of  pus  or  lymph,  very  frequently  takes  place  in  si- 
tuations remote  from  the  original  injury;  the  cellular 
substance,  the  joints,  and  the  eye  have  been  affected  ; 
but  it  is  more  particularly  udder  a  rapidly  developed 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest,  that 
the  fatal  issue  usually  occurs.  Whether  this  is  ob- 
served or  not,  death  is  always  preceded  by  symptoms 
■  of  extreme  exhaustion,  a  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  dry,  brown, 
or  black  tongue,  teeth  and  lips  covered  with  sordes,  li  ;iti- 
gard  countenance,  low  delirium, &c. — (Arnott,  in  Mid. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  15,  p.  52.) 

This  gentleman  considers  the  resemblance  of  the  se- 
condary affection  in  phlebitis  to  the  diseases  arising 
from  the  inoculation  of  a  morbid  poison,  as  particularly 
striking;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  his  facts  and 
arguments  bring  him  is,  that  death,  in  cases  of  phlebi- 
tis, does'not  take  place  from  the  inflammation  extend- 
ing to  tile  heart,  but  that  the,  entrance  of  pus  or  even  of 
some  other  product  of  inflammation,  from  the  inflamed 
.part  nf  the  vein  into  the  circulation,  is  the  source  of  the 
-•alariuinj?  and  lata!  Indisposition. — (Op.  cil.p.  61.) 

,e  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  liver,  joints,  lungs, 
&c  after  injuries  of  the  head,  parturition,  great  surgi- 
ral'  operations,  arid  suppnraling  wonnds  (see  Velpcan, 

Host,  in  Med.  <*7r.  Trans,  vol.  14),  is  also  referred  try 
Mr  Arnott  to  inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  part 
primarily  affected,  and  tlie.ent«ance  of,  pus  into  the  ar 
filiation  ;  and  (says  he)  it  becomes  a  question,  whether 
the  occurrence  of  phlebitis  and  the  passage  of  pus  from 
an  inflamed  vein  into  the  circulation,  pre  not  sufficient 
of  themselves-to  account  for  the  secondary  affeCtfenfl 
of  wonnds,  without  its  being  necessary  to  reso.t  to  an 
absorption  of  tbe  same  fluid  from  t'^ir  suppnraling  stir- 
faces.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol  15,  p.  68-122,  A-c.) 
The  researches  of  Mr.  Arnott  on  this  interesting  sub 
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ject  certainly  reflect  great  credit  upon  bis  lnduMn uid 
judgment;  and  if  they  do  not  altogether  free  MrUcu. 
lar  points  from  doubt,  they  certainly  presenile 
rational  views  of  them,  which  huve  hillieuo  been 
given,-      >  * 

fnflamination  frequently  produces  a  thickening  »f 
ihe  coats  of  the  veins,  as  w  ell  as  adhesion  of  lliufraidea 
and  obliteration  of  their  cavities.  Indeed,  in  tome  jn 
stances,  these  vessels  have  been  found  in  resemble  m 
teries  in  the  thickness  of  their  coals,  and  in  leiaiiiiui 
a  circular  form  when  cut  across— (Hodgaon.0»,  «. 
p.  513.)  '      .  . 

Ulceration  sometimes  extends  to  the  coals  of  vejai 
and  by  exposing  their  cavities  gives  rise  to  liemorrW 
In  certain  examples,  it  commences  in  the  membiaiioui 
lining,  and  destroys  the  other  coati.  .In  general,  hbw. 
ever,  tlie  adhesive  inflammation  precedes  tlie  ulctnv 
live,  and  by  obliterating  the  cavities  of  these  vessels, 
prevents  the  occurrence  of  henlori'lia,g«,«"Wrieii  spin- 
celalion  lakes  place  in  the  vicinity  of  veins,  tlioif  cavlllo, 
like  those.of  arteries  under  similar  circumstance!  art 
filled  Willi  exXensjve  plugs  of  coagulum,  whit-li  pinnu 
hemorrhage  upon  the  separation  of  tile  Humified  jiarl 
Veins  are  sometimes  ruptured  witlioOt  tfliy  previoui 
morbid  alteration  in  their  structure,  and  tlie  accident 
may  be  induced  bf  muscular  exertions.txternal  vio- 
lence, the  sudden  elicits  of  the  cold  bath,  «c 

Although  a  deposition  of  calcareous"  innttcr  almoit 
invariably  lakes  place  tn  the  arterivs  of  persons  ad- 
vanced in  life,  it  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence  in  tin 
coats  of  vein?.  .it      '    •  •'*>*. 

Loose  calculi  have  been  found  in  the  envitie*  of 
veins  ;  and  tumours  sopietimes  grow  from  tliejr  lining. 
In  a  case  of  scirrhous  pylorus,  Mr.  Hodgson  found 
a  tuniour  larger  than  a  hazei  nut,<grawing  from  tiw 
lining  of  the  splenic  vein,  and  resembling  in  lis  ap- 
pearance and  consistence  the  disease  which  existed  at 
the  pylorus. — (/'.  5->4.) 

The  venous,  like- the  arterial,  system  appears  lobe 
capable  of  carrying  on  a  collateral  circulation,  when 
any  part  of  it  is  impervious.  Even  after  the  oblitera- 
tion of  tqe  vena  cava  inferior,  the  blood  has.been 
known  to  be  conveyed  with  facilily  to  the  heart  through 
the  lumbar  veins  and  vena  azygos.  In  the  case  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Baillie  (Trans,  for  the  Improvtmml »/ 
Medical  and1  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  - 1,  p.  127),  it  is  re- 
arkable,  that  the  vena  inferior  was  obliterated  at  the 
lint  where  the  vena:  cava;  bepaticae  opened,  into  if,  so 
that  not  only  the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities,  hut 
also  that  from  the  liver,  must  have  passed  tiirough  col- 
lateral channels  to  the  heart.-    ,      '  •  •■ 

Want  of  room  having  prevented  me  from  tntrodue 
in«  farther  observations  on  the  diseases  of  veins,  I  must 
refer  to  the  following  works  for  additional  inhumation. 
Uwnter,  in  Trans,  for  the  ImprovemtnloS  Jwj  <™> 
ir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  1793.  Menethy's  Wmki, 
vol.  2.  J.  Hodgson,  on  the  Diseases  ofMctiesui 
Veins.  Longuet,  Vis-  sur  I'  Inflammation  its  Vena, 
Paris,  1815.  B.  Travers,  in  Surgical  Essays,  part  I, 
■  i.  hand.  1818.  F.  A.  B.  Purhelt,  Das  VncnsytU* 
tn  Seinen  Kranlchaften  Verhiiltnisscv,*'"  l.»r-™\ 
R.  Carmichael,  in  Trans-  of  the.  Association  of  *f 
1nws,S,-i:  of  the  King's  null  querifs  Colli  «e  of  >  '!_'■ 
dans  in  Ireland,  vol.  2,  8yo.  Dublin,  1818.  •'■*•»? 
nott,  A  Pathological  Inquiry  into  the  Srcimitarf  r; 
fects  af  Inflammation  of  Veins,  $n  Mra^.  C/iir.  iiw- 

""(A  valuable  paper  on  the  "  Surgical  Anntomyaf  tl* 
Veins,"  by  Professor  Annan,  of  Washing''  ™f  ' 
Collet,  Baltimore,  wjllWooiid  in  theMarylaiM me- 


dical Recorder,  vol.  1,  N?.  2.    I  regret  that- M "J  » 
preclude  me  from  inserting  even  a  portion  m  u,  ™ 
contains  much' valuable  matter  of  a  practical  WWg 
on  at8ubject  too  much  pverlooked  by  surgical  wnit* 

VENEREAL  DISEASE.  (iwV^J*JS[ 
bus  GalUcus.  ■  Syphilis.)  About  the  y<*r  l4M,or  WH 
tire  venereal  disease  is  sard  to  have  made    "jr  Jj. 
pearauce  in  Europe.    Some  writers  believe,  tniu-n 
ginally  broke  out  at  the  siege'of  Naples ;  Bill rnw 
them  suppose  that,  as  Columbus  returned  f«,mJ". "w 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  oh  March  1.UH,  w». 
followers  broueht  the  disorder  vyitti  them  f'"m;n'\M 
to  the  old  world.    Other  abhors,  however, 
whom  are  Mr..  Beckett  (Phil.  Trans,  vols.  »  <l«°  * 
Mr.  B.  Beir,  and  Dr.  Swedjaur,  maintain  'ne<T^; 
that  the  venereal  disease,  was 'well  known  up™ 
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old  continent, 'and  that  it  prevailed  itiong  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  their  descendants,  longtefore 
the  discovery  of  America.  Another  doctrine,  not  en- 
tirely destitute  of  ingenious  arginneifts,  andevetiVcon-' 
tainiug  many  valuable  truths,  is,  that  the  vet»;r<-;>l  dis- 
ease, as  it  is- considered  in  modern  times,  has  no  real  ex^ 
istehce  as  a  distinct  affeclion,  arising  from  any  parti- 
cular virus,  but  is  a  name  given  to  an  assemblage  oT 
disorders  of  diiferent  kj/tds,  to  which  the  human  race 
have  always  been  sulkected  from  tiirie  immemorial. — 
(See  a  tract  entitled  Sur  la  Non-existence  de  la  Ma- 
iodic  VeueTievne"  %vo.  Paris,  181 J .)  One  writer  of 
high  reputation  believes,  that  though  syphilis  was: 
brought  to  Europe  by  the  followers  of  Columbus,  there 
existed  previously  to  that  event  throughout  Ihe  bid  con- 
tinent venereal  disorders,  bath  local  and  constituOoiia), 
which  strongly  resembled  the  newly-imported  tiiseaee, 
and  were  for  more  than  three  centuries  confounded  with 
it- — (Ji-  Carmichael  on  Venereal  Diseases,  p.  33,  Uiw. 
J.ond.  1835,  ed.  2.)  My  friend  Mr.  Bacot  has  -be- 
stowed great  pains  on  an  examination  of  all  the  past 
sages  in  old  works,  affording  any  ground  for  the  opinion 
thai  syphilis  existed  ui  ancient  times:  lie  rinds  in  them 
allusions  to  many  local  complaints  of  the  genitals, 
warts,  discharges,  ulcers,  pustules,  &c,  sometimes 
clearly  ascribed  to  impure  coition,  bu!  ho  distinct  *e- 
ference  to  any  constitutional  symptoms.  "Surely," 
tays  lie,  "  1  may  be  allowed  to  say.  that  if  there  is  any 
historical  fact  that  can  be  said  to  be  proved,  it  is  that 
of  the  origin  pf  §yphifis  being  referable  to  the  latter 
years  of  the  fifteenth  century;  for,  1  cannot  under- 
«tand  otherwise,  why,  at  that  precise  period,  w?  alt  fit 
onto  hear  of  ulcers  on  tire  parts  of  generation  in  hotli 
sexes,  followed  speedily  by  excrucial i ng nocturnal  pains, 
by  corroding  ulcers  over  the  whole  body,  by  affections 
«f  the> throat  and  nose,  and  very  frequently  by  death  ; 
when  not  one  word  that  can  be  construed  into  any  si 
milar  affection  is  to  be  met  with  distinctly  stated  by 
any  writer  before  that  period."— (./.  Bacol,  in  Med 
Gazette,  vol.  2,;;.  100.)  But  while  this  writer  will  not 
admit  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  the  venereal  disease 
in  nine.-,  of  antiquity,  he  allows  that  a  disorder  resem- 
bling gonorrhea  lias  been  known  from  the  remotest 
pjei  roils  of  hisftry. 

Although  many  considerations  lead  me  to  coincide 
with  Hunter,  Sprengel,  Pearson,  and  Bacot,  in  reject- 
ing the  common  history  of  syphilis  as  fabulous,  I  mean 
that,  account  which  refers  its  origin  to  America,  or  the 
French  army  in  Italy,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
any  utility  would  lie  likely  to  result  from  agitating 
iliis  question  in  modern  times,  because,  if  it  be  true,  as 
the  pi i  st  candid  and  intelligent  surgeons  of  the  present 
day  generally  acknowledge',  that  they  cannot  precisely 
(brine  what  the  venereal  disease  is,  nor  always  poiiit 
out  the  exacL  circumstances  in  which  it  differs  from 
BTjiJle  Other  anomalous  complaints, even  when  the  cases 
are  In  lore  their  eyes,  how  can  such  discrimination  be 
attempted  fioru  a  mere  review  of  old  descriptions,  not 

acc  pa  mad  with  the  advantage  of  a.  view  of  the 

Hyina  patterns  thejnselves  ?  But  as  far  as  the  nature 
"i  the  venereal  disease  has  been  unravelled,  ami  it  is 
allowable  to  judge  from  such  comparisons,  I  maybe 
I  tHed  to  remark,  that,  in  degree  of  severity.  Mute- 
ness of  symptoms,  rapidiiv  of  propagation,  and  extent 
and  quifkness  of  fatality,  no  forms  of  disease,  now 
ever  conjectured  to  De  venereal;  bear  the  least  resem- 
blance to  tli«# 'destructive  malady  with  which  the  army 
before  Naples  was  afflicted  at  'Che  close  of  ifie  "fifteenth 
century;  dor  wi".  any  ignorance  ofthe  ust:s  of  mer- 
cury, as  will  be  presently  noticed,  explain,  differences 
bo  sifongly  mffrjted.  With  reference  to  the  contagious 
d  soider  whjcji  scourged  a  great  part  of  Europe  at  Hie 
tlose  of  the  filteenth  century,'  tliere Is  a'decfec  of  the 
■pnrhanieut  ol  Paris,' dated  1496,  in  which  the' disense 
is  meiitioiiwl  to  tfavn  been  then  prevalent  in  thai  cilty 
two  yenrs:  consequently  it  was  known  there  In  149,4- 
yet  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  the  VIII  was 
not  effected  till  1495.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  tie 
flense  here  alluded  to,  could  not  have  been  derived 
rrom,Ainenca.  It  a|rpe'ars  to  have  been  communicated 
from  enm  perso/i  to  another  by  life  mere  tnuclh,  resi- 
dence in  the  same  chamber,  ic;  nnd,iif  fact  unless 
soineolher  mode  of  propagation  besides  edition  lie 
•Vpposedj  it*  extension  throughout  Europe  , in  two 
years .  would  imply  a  depravity  of  manners  unite  ex- 
trhofdliiary,  and  beyond  all. credibility.  Another  fact 
*,  that  whatever  the  disorder  migiu  bs.it  was  not'of 
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liing-conlinuatice.'artd  G/uicciardini,  the  historian,  who 
wrote  a  few  years  atler  its  breaking  out,  assures  us  that 
11  had  already  become  much  milder,  and  undergone 
of  itself,  a  chance  into  kinds  different  fiom  the  fast. 

The  venereal  disease  is  supposed  to  arise  from  a  spe- 
cific morbid  poison,  which,  w  hen  applied  to  the  human 
hoily,  has  the  power  ,,f  propagating  or  multiplying  it- 
self, and  is  capable  of  acting  both  locally  and  consti- 
tutionally. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  of  opinion,  that  the  effects  produced 
by  the  poison  arise  from  its  peculiar  or  specific  irrita- 
tion, joined  with  the  aptness  id'  the  living  principle  to 
be  irritated  by  such  a  cause,  and  the  parts  so  irritated 
acting  accordingly.  Hence  he  considered  that  the  ve- 
nereal'virus  irritated  the  living  parts  in  a  manner  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  and  produced  an  inflaniinaiiou  peculiar 
to  that  irritation,  from  which  a  matter  is  produced  pe- 
culiar to  t,he  inflammation. 

The  venereal  poison  is  capable  of  affecting  the  hu- 
man body  in  two  different  ways:  locally,  that  is,  in 
those  parts  only  to  which  it  is  first  applied  ;  and  consli 
tutionally,  that  is,  in  consequence  of  its  absorption. 

!n  whatever  manner  the  venereal  disease  was  hrst 
produced^  it  began,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  human 
race,  as  no  other  animal  seems  capable  of  being  af- 
fected by  it.  He  conceives  also,  that  the  parts.of  gene- 
ration were  those  first  affected ;  for  if  the  disease  had, 
taken  place  on  any  other  part,  it  would  not  have  gone 
farther  than  the  person  in  whom  it  first  arose.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  disease,  in  the  first  instance  of 
its  formation,  be  presumed  to  have  attacked  the  parts 
of  generation,  where  the  only  natural  connexion  takes 
place  between  one  human  being  and  another,  except 
that  between  the  mother  and  child,  it  was  in  the  most 
favourable  situation  for  Wing  propagated;  and  Mr. 
Hunter  inters,  also,  that  the  first  effects  of  the  disease 
must  have  been  local,  in  consequence  of  the  fact,  now 
well  established,  that  none  of  the  constitutional  effects 
are  communicable  to  other  persons,  that  is  to  say,  in- 
fectious. 

Thus,  the  numberless  cases  of  the  venereal  disease,  1 
afflicting  generation  after  generation,  and  obseivable 
in  all  the  known  parts' of  the  world,  are  supposed  to 
be  originally  derived  from  the  amours  of  some  unfor- 
tunate individual,  in  whom  the  poison  was  first  formed, 
from  causes  beyond  the  reach  of  human  investigation. 
But  that  any  statement  of  this  kind  is  more  valuable 
than  unsupported  conjecture,  is  a  proposition  to  which 
my  mind  is  not  prepared  to  assent,  particularly  when 
it  is  considered,  that  sores  on  the  genitals,  giving  rise 
to  such  constitutional  symptoms  as  puzzle  the  most 
discerning  practitioners,  are  often  of  a  very  diversified 
character,  so  as  hardly  to  admit  of  reference  to  one 
common  origin.  And,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  every 
modern  speculation  about  the  origin  of  the  distemper, 
promises  but  little  instruction  or  success,  because  the 
question  relates  to  a  disease,  the  diagnosis  of  which 
till  very  unsettled,  and  the  complete  definition  of 
which  has  hitherto  baffled  men  of  the  greatest  genius 
and  experience. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  venereal  poison  is 
commonly  in  the  form  of  pus,  or  some  other  secretion. 
In  most  cases  it  excites  an  inflammation  which  (to  use 
the  same'  author's  language)  is  attended  with  a  specific 
mode  ot  action,  different  from  all  other  actions  attend- 
ing inflammation,  and  accounting  for  the  specific  qua 
Itty  in  the  matter,  *  •* 

The  formation  of  matter,  though  a  general,  is  not  a 
constant,  attendant  on  this  disease;  for  inflammation 
produced  by  the  vetierearpoison,  sometimes  does  not 
terminate  in  suppuration.  But  if  Mr.  Hunter's  senti- 
ments are  correct,  it  is  the  matter  produced,  whether 
fwith  or  without'  inflammation,  which  alone  contains 
the  poison.  Hence,a  person  having  the  venereal  irri- 
tation in  any'finm  hot  attended  with  a  discharge,  can- 
not communicate  the" disease  to'  another.  In  proof  of 
this  doctrine  he  states,  that  though  'married  men  often 
contract  the  disease,  and  continue  to  cohabit  with  llfeir 
w  ives,  even  for  weeks,  yet,  in  the  whole  of  his  prac- 
tice', fie  newel-  once  found  that  the  complaint  was  com- 
municated under  such  circumstances,  except  when 
connexion  had  been  continued  after  the  appearance  of 
ih  discharge^ 

The  late  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  however,  cave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  a  man  might  communicate  lues  venerea 
after  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  had  been  re- 
moved, and  he  "was  apparently  in  perfect  health.— (See 
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Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  547.)  'Thin  sentiment  is 
not  only  repugnant  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hunter, ,  bin 
to  common  observation  and  all  sound  reasoning.  I  he 
very  case  which  Mr.  Hey  adduced  in  proof  of  the  oc- 
currence, is  decidedly  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  in 
consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  trusting  to  the  ac- 
counts which  patients,  under  circumstances  involving 
their  honour,  are  apt  to  give  of  themselves.  In  the 
case  recited  bv  him,  the  patient  Wight  have  had  some 
venereal  affection  at  the  period  of,  or  subsequently  to, 
his  marria-e;  and  vet  bis  feelings,  and  a  sense  of  the 
disgrace  of  infecting  a  virtuous  woman,  might  have 
compelled  him  to  conceal  the  real  truth  from  his  sur- 
geon Again,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the)  aily  her- 
self mi»ht  have  deviated  from  the  path  of  chastity, 
and  exposed  herself  to  infection,;  and,  if  she  had  do.ie 
so  she  would  have  informed  neither  her  husband  nor 
Mr  Hey.  I  confess  that  ft  is  at  ,all.  times  gainful  to 
suspect  the  veracity  of.individuals  whose  situations  in 
life  are  respectable ;  but  whenever  an  occurrence  takes 
.place  decidedly  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  general 
experience,  every  possibility  is  to  be  recollected,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  admitting  doctrines  not 
founded  upon  truth.  . 

Mr.  Hey,  with  much  mote  reason,  joins  in  the  belief 
of  the  possibility  of  the  venereal  disease  being  com- 
municated to  the  foetus  in  utero,  though  in  what 
manner  the  infection  is  transmitted,  is  a  question  not 
■yet  elucidated,-  A  universal  desquamation  of  the  cu- 
ticle; a  hoarse,  squeaking  voice  ;  copper-coloured 
blotches ;  a  scaly  eruption  upon  the  chin ;  an  unna- 
tural redness  of' the  anus;  are  the  common  symp- 
toms which  he  sets  down  as  proofs  of  syphilis  in  very 
voung  infants.  As  ihese  complaints  yield  to  small 
Hose/of  the  submuriate  of  mercury,  or  the  hydrargy- 
ruscuin'crefa,  and  either  the  nurse  or  parent  has  had 
some  venereal  or  svplwloid  disease  at  no  very  distant 
period,  the  cases  are  often  rcgaided  as, decided  speoi- 
mensof  one  of  these  disorders.  ,  * 

The  venereal  poison  would  appear  to  be  very  irre- 
gular in  its  effects,  different  persons  being  variously  af- 
fected by  it;  and  hence,  probably,  one  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  uncertainty  yet  prevailing  about  its  distin- 
guishing  characters.  Tims,  as  Mr.  Hunter  mentions, 
two  men  sometimes  have  connexion  with  the  same- 
woman;  both  catch  the  disease;  but  one  may  tjaye 
very  severe,  the  other  exceedingly  mild  symptoms. 
He  knew  of  an  instance,  in  which  one  man  gave  the 
disease  to  different  women,  some  of  whom  had  il.with 
great  severity,  while  the  others  suffered  but  slightly.  On 
the  same  point  I  find  an. interesting  statement,  made 
by  Dr.  Hennen,  in  his  Report  of  Observations  on  Sy- 
philis in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Scotland .— "  We 
have  had  (says  lie)  trequent  opportunities  of  remark- 
ing two  or  more  sores  of  different  kinds,  existing  at  the 
same  time:  an  irregularly-shaped,  diffused  sore;  an 
elevated  sore,  covered  with  a  light-coloured  slough,  as 
if  a  bit  of  chamois  leather  had  been  stuck  on  by  some 
tenacious  substance;  a  groove  or  streak  along  the 
glans,  as  if  made  by  a  scraping  instrument,  filled  with 
purulent  matter;  and  the  true  ana  perfect  chancre,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hunter's  definition  ;  or  (he  true  syphi- 
litic ulcer,  according  to  Mr.  Carmichae).  This  last 
has,  in  some  cases,  occupied  the.  glans;  in  some  the 
prepuce  ;  while  the  sores  of  another  description  have 
been  on  the  same  part  close  beside  it,  or  on  another 
part  at  a  distance.  Three  of  these  cases  I  particularly 
selected  for  examinafion  and  public  demonstration,  at 
'  the  Castle  Hospital ;  in  one,  the  Hunterian  chancre 
was  on  the  glans,  and  a  sore  without  any  hardness  on 
the  prepuce  ;  in  another,  itwas  on  the  prepuce,  and  a 
simple  ulcer  on  th'e  ulans  ;  in  the  third,  a  most  perfect 
specimen  of  Hunterian  chancre  occupied  the  internal 
prepuce  close  to  the  corona  glandis  ;  and,  at  about  half 
an  inch  from  it, nearer  the  frrennm,  but  farther  from 
the  elans,  was  an  elevated'  ulcer.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  Hunterian  chancre  healed  (without  mercury)  seve- 
ral days  before  the  others. 

"  Soldiers  (says  Dr.  He'nnen)  are  eregarious  in  their 
amours,  and  we'have  frequently  several  until  at  the 
same  lime  in  hospital  infected  by  the  same  woman, 
■with  whom  they  have  liad  connexion  in  very  rapid 
succession  ;  some  bf  than,  have  had  oh*  MM  of 


michacl's  Essays  on  tke  Venereal  Dinah,  i: , , 
still  leave  difficulties  which  cannot  be  entirely  g,,|v^ 
hy  reference  to  peculiarities  Of  constitution  and  Atler 
ent  states  cf  the  health,  because  no  explanation  on  uilj, 
principle  would  account  for  a  man  huvtng,  at  tli«um« 
time,  u|ion  the  penis,  two  or  three  different  kind,  o( 
ulcers,  apparently  excited  by  one  cause.  Neither  will 
any  diffeiencc  of  texture  afford  the  needed ,eip|wi 
lion,  though  the  utmost  latitude  be  given  to  the  doe 
trine,  that  the  appearance  and  .progress  ofsoreiott 
considerably  modified  by  ihe  nature  of  the  purta.  h 
is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  ubave,pa6sarc  from 
Dr.  Hennen's  work,  to  perceive  that  jhe  particular tei 
lure,  whether  prepuce,  skin/  glans,  or  corona  glandli, 
does  not.  always  communicate  to  sores  one  invariable 
character,  even  .when  they  arise,  as  the  evidence vuultl 
dijpqse-one  tosupp'pse,  as  nearly  as  possible  under  toe 
same  circumstances,  and  fromthe  same  source  ot  In- 
fection. 

But  though  in  such  examples'  no  data  with  whlcjij 
am/acquainted  lead  to  any  safe  inference,  resrieaing 
the  exact  .cause  of  the  diversity  of  effect' produecd  Id 
different  persons,  and  even  ou  different  parts  of  the 
same  individual1  by  one  kjud  of  virus,  not  a  doubt  can 
be  entertained,  that  generally  climate  unci  constitution 
have  vast  influence  over  the  venereal  disease.  In  all 
warm  countries,  the  disorder,  as  far  us  regards  lift  ns>( 
lives,  and  those,  who  have  been  long  settled  rtiere,  it 
not,oniy  much  milder  in  its  symptoms,  but  nfucb  more 
easy  of  cure.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  Braiils,  &c,  i( 
has  for  a  long  period  of  time. been  very  commonly 
cured'  by  means  of  sarsaparilla,  guaiacuni,  melereon, 
Sbc,  without  a  grain  of  mercury.  It  is  nltegX-d,  how- 
ever,  tha't  this  mhdiiess  ot;  syphilitic  complaints,  and 
tlieir  facility  of  cure  in  wai  m'clinmtes,  do  not  extent) 
to  strangers  recently  arrived  there,  whrt  ai£  sajd  even 
to  suffer  more  frour  the  virulenoe  ef  the  disease  tlinh 
in  their  native  cliinatg.  It)  Portugal,  during-  (he  lale 
war,  the  IdremUiil,  ravages  'of  the  venereal  disease 
among  the  British  soldiers,  and 'Its  comparatively 
milder  phenomena  among  the  inhabitants  df  thecoun 
try,  were  particufaily  noticed.  "  hi  the  British  arid; 
(<-ays  Dr.  Fergtisson),  it  is  probable  that  more mfti have, 
'sustained  the  most  melanchfily.of  all  mutilation*, 
(luring  the  four  years  that  it  has.  been  in  f orliigal, 
through  the  disease,  than  the  registers  of  all  die  hos- 
pitals iningland  could  produce  for  the  la* century; 
while  venereal  ulceration  has  not  only  been  more  In-, 
tractable  to  the/operation  of  mercury  lhan  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  at  home,  but  the  roiisdtyiion,  while, 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  l^medyj  has  become 
affected  with  the  secondary  symptoms  In  a  proportion 
that  could  not  have  been  expected.  With  the  natives, 
ot)  the  contrary,  the  disease  is  very  mild ;  .curable,  or 
the  mosX  part,  by  topical  treatment  alene, or  wearing 
itself  out  when  received  into  ihe  constitution,  aftet 
running  a  certain  course,  not  always  a  rery  deslrac- 
live  olie,  without  the  use  of  any  adequate  merctiTlal 
remedv,  &c.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  and  of  all  tne 
military  at  the  hospitals,  even  though  a  general  order 
has  been,  given  out  enjoining  the  use  of  mercury,  cure 
themselves  or  get  cured  by  other  means.  I  Have  now 
been  upwards  of  two  years  at  the  head  of  their  li* 
pital  department,  and  i  -can  (Jeolare,  that  It  .never  oc- 
curred to  me  among  all  the  venereal  patients  whom  in 
that  time  I  have  seen  pass  through  the  hospital',  to 
meet  a  single  one  under  the  influence  of  rnercury,e£ 
eepting  those  cases  wherein  I  myself  have  I*™onJ|'J 
superintended  its  administration.  They  go  out  curra 
hy  topical  remedies  alone  ;  anB  I  haVe  nm  W 
enough  anmng'them  to  ascertain  that  their  return  w 
hospital  under  such  circumstances  for  secondary  symp- 
toms, is  far  from  being  a  universal  or  even  a  frfjuem 
occurrence."— (Fcrgusson,  in  Med.  and  C/m-  'MMi 
vol.  4,  p.  1, 2.)  '  •       »  .  u 

'  The  jnfeience  at  which  Dr.  Perpnsson  !irr  u"  ™! 
that,  in  Portugal,  the  disease  is-exhausted,  and  hn«i'« 
iiutch  of  its  virulence,  in  the  "same  niaimer-nstliena 
Wr.ll  small-pox,  unresisted  by  inoculation,  appears 
bayp  changed,  in  the  same  country,  jnlo  a  very  i*» 
disease,  which 'dote*»wHl  un'd<-r  any  mqdeyutrgliM"' 
"Yet  (-aysDr.Fea'iisKonl  I  have  nodnuht, 
succession  '  some  bf  thmn  hive  had  oh*  MM  of  »pre,    tliis  mild.disea*»„  or  the  niilflesf  that,  was  eWjggajg 
%2t$£%l  so**  both-APrinaplesaf  Military    from  the  improved  inocnfatlm,  of 
Surren?  cd  1  B.-525.)    Bub-if  the-e  facts,  which    rated  to  a  tube  of  Indians,  or  (o  a  plants  ^ 
aeree  witll  my  own  observations.,  be  rathe/  adrerse>    g.oes,  ot  any  other  class  of  people  wh"  1,!,,u,„      ,  ^ 
the  theory  of  a  plurality  of  venereal  rrnsons  (see  Car-  '  fore  known  the  smutt-oox.  it  would -desolate  tvii" 
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MM  furv  of  pestilence,  destroying  wherever  it  could 
find  victims, and  never  Ceasing*  unlit  it  hati  destroyed 
the  whole  And,  on  the  same  principles,  Df.  Fergus- 
son  attempts  »o  explain  tlie  severe  effects  of  the  inocu- 
lation of  th<j  exhausted  syphilitic  virus  of  Portugal 
into  the  constitution  of  the  British  or  other  stranger, 
and  the  impossibility  of  curing  the  disease  hy  the  same 
treatment  which  answers  for  the  natives  themselves.— 
(Med.  Chit.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  1.  10.)  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Guthrie  does  not  admit,  that  disease 
which  the  troops  contracted  in  Portugal  was  more  vio- 
lent than  the  same  complaint  in  England ;  or  rather,  he 
admits  the  fast,  hut  gives  a  different  explanation  of  it 
from  tliatof  Dr.  Fergdsson ;  and  refers^he'severeeffect 
of  the  disease. upon  the  soldiersin  Portugal  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  climate  upoii  their  northern  constitutions, 
'and  their  irregularity  and  intemperance,  vices  to  which 
tlie  natives  are  net  addicted. — (Sae  Med.  C/iir.  Trans, 
vol.  8,  p.  563.)-  '  ..' 

•  The  opinion,  that  the  venereal  disease  w"as  continu- 
ally changing  in  its  nature,  and  that,  jn  th£  end,  it 
would  entirely  cease,  is  one  that  has  been  bronchi  for; 
ward  at  various  periods  ever  since  its  supposed  im- 
portation into  Europe.  Von  Huilen  would  lead  us  lo 
suppose,  that  its  original  violence  did  not  last  more  than 
about  seven,  years  ironi  the  assumed  period  of  its 
birth:  "  qui  nunc  vagatur  fmditate  tolerabiltor  qui 
nunc  grassatur  vix.  illius  generis  esse  putetur."  J. 
Benedictus  also  writes  :  "  tempore'  isto,non  reperiunlur 
gallicuntes^eum  tarn  savis  decidentibus  sicul  apparue- 
runt  ante  aliquot  annos. — (De  Morb.  Gfallico,  cafi.3, 
anno  1SU8.)  The  idea  that  syphilis  wolild  at  some  pe- 
riod be  extinguished,  is  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  Fra- 
castot  ius : 

Cum  fata  dabunt  labentibus  annis 
Tempus  eeit,  cum  node  alra  sopita  jacebit  interritu 
data.  ,  t    ,"  •  * 

From  the  testimony  of  these  and  other  writers,  espe- 
cially that  of  A.  T.  Petronius  (lib.  1,  cap.  3)  and  B. 
Tomitani  (lib.  2),  no  doubt  can  he  entertained,  that  the 
severe,  rapidly  spreading,  and  frequently  fatal  disease, 
which  broke  out  in  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  did  not  continue  many  years  with  its  original 
violence,  but  changed  so  much  as  even  to  justify  the 
opinion,  defended  hy  many  able  men,  that  it  was  a 
totally  different  disorder  from  any  complaint  now  re- 
puted to  be  venereal.  And  the  historical  fact  of  the 
gradual  change  in  the  nature  of  the  disease  which 
broke  out  in  "the  French  army  before  Naples,  at  the 
■close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  might  be  taken  as  an 
argument  against  its  having  been  syphilis,  by  those 
who  will  not  admit  that*  the  latter  disease  has  under- 
gone any  alteration  of  character.  Among  the  moderns, 
feyrilhe  has  denied  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine, 
that  the  nature  of  the  venereal  disease  is  changed:  he 
treats  of  two  sorts  of  Change  or  degeneration,  as  it  was 
termed ;  .one  general ;  the  oilier  particular.  He  denies 
thfc  first,  and  maintains  that  the  venereal  disease  is  as 
destructive  now  as  in  past  times.  As  for  the  degene- 
ration of  the  poison  in  an  individual,  he  admits  it: 
"  perhaps  Tsays  he)  spontaneous  cures  will  be  doubted: 
numerous  facts  attest  Hum  to  those  who  know  how  to 
see,  and  we  have  tried  lo  demonstrate  them  to  others^ 
For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  venereal 
poison  becomes  weaker  and  weaker  in  the  infected 
person,  becomes  milder,  and,  as  it  gets  older,  loses'its 
prinoipal  character,  its  property  of  coinmunicatipg  (he 
disease." — (See  Retnide  Mouvtau,  SrcyMontp'.  1786.). 

It  has  been  a  contested' question',  whether  the  vene- 
renl  disease  and-  gonorrhoea tuisri  from  the  same  poison  ? 
Mr.  Hunter  acknowledges,  that,  the  "opinion  of  their 
originating  from  tvvw  distinct  poisons  seems  to  have 
some  foundation,  when  the  difference  in  the  symptoms 
nnd  irretliod  ofture  is  considered.  But  he  asserts,  that 
if  (hhi  question  be  tsken  up  upon  xither  gYognds,  and 
experiments  be  made,  the  resBlUif  which  tan  be  safely 
depended  upon,  this  notion  will  be  found  lb  he  errone- 
ous.*,As  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Hunter,  in  'supffort  of 
the  doctrine,  that  both  diseases  sue  produced  by  the" 
.same  virus,  are  noticed  in  the  article  Gonorrhoea,' I 
•hall  not  here  repeat  therm  < 

Jfin  the  othe/  baud,'  Mr.  B.  Rell  relates  some  experi- 
ments, from  which  the  conclusion  is  made,  that  the 
poisons  nf  the  venereal  disease  and  gonorrhoea  are  en- 
tirely different, and  distinct.  .  •  ./  . 
,  Matter  was  taken  upon  the- point  of  a  probe  from  a 


chanc/e  qn  the  glans  penis,  befoie,any  application  was 
made  to  it,  and  completely  introduced  into  the  urethra. 
For  the  rirsl  eight  days,  the  gentleman  who  made  this 
experiment  felt  no  klrfd  of  uneasiness ;  but  about  this 
period  he  was  attacked  w  ith  pain  in  making  water. 
On  dilating  the  urethra  as  much  as  possible,  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  large  chancre  was  discovered,  and  in  a  few 
days  a  bubo  fdftned  ifl  each  groin.  No  discharge  took 
place  from  the  urelAra*  during  tlie  whole  course  of  the 
disease;  but  another  chancre  jvas  soon  perceived  in 
the  opposite  side  of  the  urethra,  and  red  precipitate 
was  applied  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  other,,  by  means  of  a 
probe  previously  moistened  for  the  purpose.  Mercurial 
ointment  was  at  the  same  time  rubbed  on  the  outside 
or  «ach  thigh,  by  which  a  profuse  salivation  was  ex- 
cited-. Tl,e  buboes,  u  Inch,  till  Iheu,  had  continued  to 
increase,  became  stationary,  and  fit  last  disappeared 
entirely:  the  chancres  b&caiue  dean,  and,  by  a  due 
continuance  of  inercury,"a  complete  cure  was  at  last 
obtained.  If  this  casevand  am/ther  to  which  I  shall 
presently  advert,  could"  be  entirely  depended  iij'on, 
they  would  tend  lo  disprove  the  part  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
theory,  accounting  for  the  diffeneiit  effects  of  the  same 
poison  by  its  application  in  the  case  of  chancre-  to  a 
i»on-secreting  surface  covered  with  cuticle,  and  that|)f 
gonorrhoea  to  a  secreting  mucous  membrane.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  I  have  never  seen  a  chancre  within 
the  urethra.  %  ,        •■  , 

'The  next  experiment  was  made  with  the  matter  of 
gonorrhoea,  a  portion  of  which  was  introduced  be 
tween  the  prepuce  and  glans,  and  allowed  to. remain 
there  withoul  being  disturbed.  In  the  course  of  the 
second'  day, *a  slighr  degree  of  inftoSJiination  \vas  pro- 
duced, succeeded" by  a  discharge  of  matter,  which,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  disappeared. 

The  same  expet intent  was  repeated;  but  no  chancre 
ever  ensued  from  it. 

Two  medical  students  were  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
point  in  question;  and  with  this  view  they  made  the 
following  expeiimenls,  at  a  time  when  neither  of  them 
had  ever  laboured  under  either  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis, 
and  both  in  these  and  m  the  preceding  expei  iinents,  the 
matter  of  infection*was  taken  from"  patients  who  had 
never  made  use  of  mercury. 

A  small  dossil  of  lint,  soaked  in  the  matter  of  go- 
norrhcea,  was  by  each  of  them  inserted  between  the 
prepuce  and  the  glafls,  and' «ilQwed  to  remain  on  the 
same  spot  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  From 
this  it  was  expected  that  chancres-would  be  produced , 
but  in  one  a  very  severe  degree  of  inflannnation  en- 
sued over  the  whole  clans  and  praeputium,  giving  all 
the  appearance  of  what  is  Usually  termed  gonorrhea 
spuria.  A  considerable  quantity  of  fetid  matter  was 
(discharged' from  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  parts,  and 
for  several  days  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  an  opet- 
ration  would  be  necessary  for  the  removal  of  a  para- 
phymosis.  By  tlje.use  of  saturnine  poultices,  laxatives, 
and  low  diet,  how  ever,  the  inflammation  abated,  the 
discharge  ceased,  no  chancre  took  place,  and  the  case 
got  entirely  well.  In  the  other  gentleman,  says  Mr.  B. 
Hell,  the  external  inflammation  was  slight-,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  matter  finding  access  ,to  Ihe  urethra, 
he  was  attacked,  on  the  second  day,  with  a  severe 
gonorrhoea,  with  which  he  was  troubled  for  more  than 
a  year.  , 

The  next  experiment  was  made  by  the  friend  of  the 
latter  student:  he  inserted  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea, 
witrj  a  lancet,  beneath  the  skin  of  the  praeputium,  and 
likewise  into  the  substance  of  the  glans  ;  but,  although 
this  was  repeated  three  different  times,  no  chancres 
ensued.  A  slight  decree  of  inflammation  was  excited; 
bufit  soon*  disappeare'd;  without  any  thing  being  done 
for  it.  His  last  experiment  was  attended  with  ftiore 
serious  consequences.  The  matter  of  a  chancre  was 
inserted  on  the  point'of  a  probe  to  the  deptB  of  .a 
quarter  of  an  inch  or- more, in  the  urethra.  No  symp- 
toms of  gonorrhoea  ensued ;  but,  in  the  .course  of  five 
or  six  days,  a  painful  inflammatory  chancre  was  per- 
ceived on  the  sfpol  to  Witch  th<>  matter  was  applied. 
To  this  succfedetf  a  bubo-,  which  ended  in  suppuration, 
notwithstaiiditiL'the  immediate  application  nl  mercury; 
and  the  sore  that  was  produced  proved  both  painful 
and  tedious.  Ulcers  were  at  lasf  peiceLyed  ln»lbe 
tfiroat,  nor  was  a  cure  obtained  till  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  mercury  had  bden  given,  and  the  patient  kept 
in  close  confinement  for  thirteen  weeks.— (On  Gonor- 
rhxa  Virulenta  and  Lues  Venerea,  vol.  1,  ed.  2,y.438, 
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Mr.  Evans,  it  appears,  has  .also  several  limes 
inoculated  with  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea,  but,  tn  every 
ease,  it  failed  to  produce  any  effect.— (QmUlceration. 
ef  the  Genital  Organs,  p.  81,  800.  Land.  1819.) 

Some  other  facts  on  record,  however, -tend  rather  to 
support  Mr.  Hunter's  inference,  if  any  conclusion  can 
be  ventured  upon  without  Hie  »i<i  of  the  most  minute 
details.   Thus  Vigacoux  mentions  an  instance  111 
which  six  young  Frenchmen  had  connexion  with  t  ie 
same  woman,  one  after  the  other.  The  first  and  loviitii, 
in  the  order  of  connexion,  had  chancres  and  mibots, 
the  second  and  third  gonorrhoea,  the  filth  chancre,  and 
the  sixth  bubo.— (tEuures  de  Gfti«  Pratique;  Montp- 
1812  n  8>    And  Dr.  Hennen,  who  reters  to  this  case, 
menlions'a  similar  one,  in  winch  the  first  penjon* 
eaued  the  second  had  true  chancres  and  elevated  sores, 
and  the  third  gonorrhoea,   The  connexion  took  place 
within  an  hour.— (Military  Surgery,  edit,  2,  P-&&-) 
These  facts  would  indeed  be  much  more  interesting,  1 
the  disease  with  which  the  women  were  affected  had 
been  ascertained,  and  one  could  securely  calculate 
upon  the  men  not  having  exposed  themselves  wilhm  a 
given  time  to  any  nther  sources  of  infection.    In  short, 
without  a  perfect  history 'arid  description  of  cases  ot 
this  kind,  from  their  beginning  to  their  end,  no  light  is 
thrown  by  them  on  the  question  about  the  venfteaj 
and  gonorrheal  poisons.   Nor  does  Dr.  Henneu  quote 
them  with  this  view;  but  for  the  purpose  ot  exemp  1- 
fying  the  variety  of  effects  produced  on  different  indi- 
vidnals  apparently  by  the  same  infection  ;  though  the 
same  consideration  which  prevents  any  certain  infer- 
ence from  such  observations,  in  regard  to  the  identity 
of  the  venereal  and  gonorrhoea!  poisons,  seeins  also  to 
interfere  With,  the  other  conclusion.    In  the  experi- 
ments detailed  both  by  Hunter  and  B.  Bell,  there  is 
also  one  point  assumed  by  both  parties,  though  it  is 
far  from  being  determined,  viz.  that  the  matter  dis- 
charged from  the  urethra  is  always  of  one  kind, 
in  respect  to  its  infectious  principle,  whatever  this  may 
be,  and  that  the  secretion  from  every  chancre  contains 
one,  and  only  one,  species  of  infectious  matter,    f  rum 
the  candid  and  very  practical  work  of  Mr.  Evans,  it 
would  appear  that  some  ulcerations  on  the  penis,  such 
as  would  usually  be  called  chancres,  though  they  have 
of  late  years  been  sometimes  named  elevated  ulcers, 
arise  from  an  altered  secretion,  without  any  breach  of 
surface,  or  discernible  disease  in  Ike'  female  organs. 
The  same  gentleman  was  also  frequently  present  at  the 
examinations  of  the  public  women  in  Valenciennes, 
and  always  surprised  at  the  small  portion  of  disease 
to  be  found  among  them :  "  At  one  which  I  attended 
(says  he),  no  less  than  200  wOuien  of  the  lowest  de- 
scription, and,  of  course,  the  most  frequented  by  sol- 
diers, were  examined,  and  not  one  case  of  disease  was 
found  among  them  :  nevertheless  the  military  hospi- 
tals had,  and  continued  to  have,  their  usual  number  of 
venereal  cases  (ulcerations).',*     1  > 

At  an  inspection  I  have  since  attended,  where  100 
women  were  examined,  only  two  were  found  wiith  ul- 
cerations: I  noticed  several  with  increased  secretions, 
and  one  with  purulent  discharge,  but  these  were  taken 
no  notice  of  by  the  attending  surgeons,  as  they  did  not 
come  sufficiently  under  the  head  of  virulent  gonor- 

^T^iat  the  two  women  above  mentioned  as  having 
ulcers,  infected  the  whole 'of  the  men  diseased  ih>  gar- 
rison, during  the  preceding  fifteen  days,  no  one  can  for 
a  moment  admit  even  as  likely  ;  but  I.  il  be  allowed 
that  an  aliered  secretion  be  sufficient  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  disease  (the  ulcus  elevatunr),  we  shall  at 
once  have  an  explanation  of  how  it  happened  that  the 
military  hospitals  continued  to  have  their  usual  num- 
ber of  venereal  cases,  (to.."— (Evans  on  Ulcerations 
of  the  Genital  Organs,  p.  72-,  73,  ire.)  '  From  the  lh- 
vesti"atrons  of  the  same  author,  the  ulcus.elevatrtm  is 
the  most  frequent  of  all  the  sores.met.with  on  the  ge- 
nitals, and  besides  being  excited  by  diseased  secretions 
and  gonorrhoeal  matter,  is  capable,  of  being  transferrin 
by  inoculation,  and  even  of  originating  spontaneously. 
■ — (P.  67 — 81,  Src ) ,      .  ,1  •'•.•'.';« 

Laoneau  admits  that  gonorrhoea  may  not  always 
proceed  from  tlie  same  poison  as  the  verujreal  disease  ; 
but  he  believes  that  in  the  greater  numbcr/if  instances, 
the  virus  is  of  the  same  quality.  He  is  led  to  this 
opinion  by  the  consideration  of  several  women  having 
been  infected  by  the  same  man  with  both  complaints, 
and  of  the  two  diseases  having  been  communicated  . 


to  several  men  who  had  cohabited  with  ony  wottu^. 
■indu*  is  presumed  with  her  ulone,  at  leusi  inasmuch 
as  may  relate  to  the  possibility  of  any  other  IllbeUgQ 
'weakening  ihe  conclusion  attempted  to  be  drawn  from 
the  case  ;  a  point  which  has  only  been  assihned,  apd by 
no  means  ascertained.  However,  bethisiuidollieriliii|. 
lar  narrations  true  or  not,  in  every  particular,  1  agiee , 
with  Mr.  Guthrie  in  believing  that  the  evidence  ad- 
duced on  the  point  under  consideration,  justifies  the 
oniniem  "  that  ulcers  will  arise  on  the  penis  froth  fa 
matter  of  gonorrhoea  ;  that  gonorrhea -will  in  j|8luill 
be  caused  by  the  matter  of  these,  same  ulceis;  and 
that  both  oc.cur  in  consequence  of  promiacuons  or  un. 
cleanly  intercourse.  That  ijlany  of  the  ulcers  pro-. 
dated  in  this  manner  will  occasionally.  assu)itc  tcthj 
character  of  chancre,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
it  1  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  from  repeated  obseiva, 
.lion  '  K"'  T  orM  '  certain,  that  k  sotmrrhroR  In 


but  I  am  equally  certain,  that  h  gonorrhcaa  iu, 
men,  with  the  worst  appearances  and  sympvojns,  can; 
and  often  does  arise  from  irritating  causes  coiiuuoit  Is 
parts  free  from  any  specific  disease  or  poison, ja  not 
distinguishable  from  one  that  has  arisen  frpin  protiiis- 
cuous  intercourse,  and  that  both  complaints  are  cu- 
rable in  the  £amp  way,  and  without  mercury.'}  On 
•the  .question,  whether  gonorrhoea  or  the  ulcers  result-  . 
in«  from  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea,  caa  produce  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  Mr.  Guthrie  believes  tliat  (liey 
generally  do  not,  although  he  does  not  affirm  that  fhey 
cannot  under  particular  circumstances  of  constitution ; 
and  he  is  farther  of  opinion,  that  If  such*  symptoms 
ever  really  arise,  they  become  serious  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exhibition  pf  merciiry*.— (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  8,' p.  554.)  Dejpech  considers  the  possi- 
bility of  a  general  infection  pom  the  effect  dTwhat 
he  terms  a  syphilitic  gonorrhoea,  completely  proved; 
though  he  admits  that  there  are  numerous  iustafices  in 
which  this  consequence  does  not  happen.  He,  owns 
that  the  distinction  of  one  classof  cases  from  the  olhci 
is  -d  pHar'i,  extremely  difficult,  ajirl  most  freauettfly 
quite  impossible.  Yet,  widely  dissenting  fatl)  esta- 
blished modern  practice,  he  inclines  to  ancient  maxims, 
and  considers  it  prudent  to  destroy  the  first  effect  Otlhe 
infection  without  delay,  his  aim  being  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  the  discharge  With  cubebs,  or  copaiba, 
and  then  to  introduce  mercury  into  the  system  through 
the  same  channel  as  conveys  the  virus  into  it,  ,py  rub- 
bing the  ointment  oil  the  integumentsfol  tlie  pents- 
(CAi'r.  OJmi'jwe,  J>- 292..)...        :  ' 

From  what  lias  been  already  observed,  it  must  he 
evident,  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  out •tun/ 
val  at  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Ides 
venerea,  is  the  fact,  that  Under  this  deiionifnatwn, 
many  various  diseases  are  comprised  ami  cenfolindeu 
and  the  particular  distinctions  of  each  of  which  a  e 
not  yet  sufficiently  made  out  to  enable  surgeons  (t> 
form  a  well-founded  and  practical  classification  01 
them,  satisfactory  to  every  impartial  observer,  amr 
agreeing  with  general  experience.   But.  Humph  such 
progress  lias  not  yet  becn'made,  the  attention  ol  mo- 
dern practitioners,  and  especially  that  of  John  Hunter, 
Mr  Abernethy,andMr.  Carmiehael,  has,  been  difeclMi 
to  the  subiect.    In  fact,  notwithstanding  some  myste- 
rious circumstances  in  particular  syphilitic  cases  may 
hot  admit  of  complete  and  satisfactory  explanation  y 
the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  >of  poisons  no  ">l«''S«»l 
surgeons,  1  believe,  now  suppose  that  tUe  diseases  fre- 
quently communicated  by  sexual  intercourse  tuiva)« 
proceed  from  one  peculiar  poison.    As  Mr._ Be* :mr. 
observed,  long  before  syphilis  is  supposed  to  nave  own 
menced  itscarCeP  in  the  world,  some  pf  "iese.d'Mr~ 
were  frequently  met  with,  and  Mr.  Pearson  !'!»' 
in  addition  to  tfiose  formerly  known,  nevy  Kpn «i 
disease  have  occasionally  arisen,  "  which  are  sue 
needed  by  a  regular-  Series  of  symptoms  nearly  rescue 
bliug  the  progress  of  lues  venerea."— (*>*/•  »n  m  % 
feels  of  -various  Articles  of  the  Materia  MedicanlM 
Cure  of  Jmcs  Vencrra,  2ci  ed-Introd.  p.  53  ;  andW' 
in  Mi-'i  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p  418.)    Mr.  Hunter aljo. 
in  the  seventh  clrapter  of  his  Treatise  on  the  vctrwai 
Disease,  spwks  of  many  examples  of  ncvv-f<>rmc<i  aa 
e;tses,  arising  from  peculiar  poisons,  quite  dinereni, 
supposes,  from  every  other  virus  previously  kn"wl'' 
judgedof  bv  its  effects.    But  though  Mr.  Rose  app£™ 
to  join  in  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of  poisons,  he  ia  «7 
far  from  considering  it  settled,  how  far  the 
the  symptoms  of  venereal  cases  islet  be  attribute" 
different  poisons,  or  how  far  the  symptoms  oftneeaHF 
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poison  may  fie  modified' and  altered  by  constitution^ 
elimate,  and  habits  of  life. .  He  remarks,  that  we  sel- 
dom have  an  opportunity  of  tracing  different  cases  to 
the  same  .source  of  infection,  and  of  comparing'their  • 
progress  with  each  other.— {Vol.  cit.  p.  4J9  )   And- 1 
may  add,  thai  as  far  as  observations  of  Oris  nature 
have  been  made,  and  can  bejnisted,  the/  rather  tend 
to  prove,  as  already  <|6ticed  in  the  foreg6ing  columns,, 
that  different  individuals,  when  infected  nearly  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  woman,  are  very  far  from ' 
having  any  uniformity  in  llreir  complaints;  some  hav- 
ing one  kind  of  sore,  some  another,  and  others  claps, 
&c.   And  the  tenor  of  the  remarks  made  likewise  by 
Mr.  Evans,  as  far  as  he  has  yet  entered  into  the  sub- 
ject, lead  equally  to  the  conclusion,  that  one  primary 
complaint,  whSn  it  produces  another,tloes  not  always 
occasion  one  resembling  itself.   Tims,  the  ulcus  eleva- 
tum  on  tbe,penis,  though  capable  of  being  communi- 
cated by  inoculation,  appeared  sometimes  to  be  the  ef- 
fect of  one  kind  of  infection,  sometimes  of  another, 
and  sometimes  even  lo  have  a  spontaneous  origin. 
Who  shall  unravel  all  these  intricacies  I  know  not, 
whether  he  bring  to  his  assistance  plurality  of  poisons, 
or  states  of  the  parts  and  constitution,  climate,  neglect, 
intemperance,  wrong  treatment,  or  any  other  circum- 
stance, which  can  possibly  be  conceived  to  have  inrlu- 
ir  the  appearances,  progress,  and  consequences 
ot  the  disease.    Way,  it  would,  appear  from  some  of 
the  curious  and  perplexing  histories  mentioned  in  tire 
preceding  pages,  that  one  kind  of  primary  complaint 
mi  an  individual  may  impart  to  other  persons'  primary 
complaints  of  a  different  nature,  so  that  even  the.  hope 
Of  elucidating  parts  of  this  abstruse  subject,  by  advert- 
ing to  a  plurality  of  infections,  and  a  vigilant  observa- 
tion of  their  characteristic  effects,  meets  with  discou- 
ragement almost  at  its  very  birth;  and 'though  the 
doctrine  of  several  kinds  of  poisons  being  concerned 
in  the  production  of  syphilis  and  syphiloid  diseases 
still  maintains  its  ground,  tin  absolute  proof  of  its  cor- 
rectness can  hardly  be  said- to  have  been  yet  afforded; 
nor  indeed  coukHt  be  obtained,  unless  the  inoculation 
of  healthy  individuals  with  the  matter  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  disease  were  justifiable  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  question..  And,  as  this  is  not  the  case,  I 
think,  with  Mr.  Carmichael,  that  it  might  be  a  benefit 
to  society  if  criminals  were  sometimes  permitted  to 
commute  a  heavier  punishment  by  submitting  to  such 
experiments,  without  which  the  inquiry  into  the  reality, 
number,  nature,  and  effects  of  the  morbid  poisons 
under  consideration,  can  perhaps  never  be  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  termination.    "I  am  perfectly  aware 
(says  Mr.  Carmichael]  how  much  the  state  of  the  hu- 
man constitution  will  modify  local  diseases-,  and  am 
willing  to  attribute  to  a  certain  extent,  the  great  va- 
riety of  appearances  we  witness  daily  in  venereal 
complaints,  to  this  cause  alone.   But  we  observe  that 
many  ot  those  primary  ulcers  evince,  from  their  very 
commencement,  such  peculiar  and  distinct  characters, 
that  it  would  be  quite  an  absurdity  to  believe  that  the 
virus  is  always  the  same,  and  the  variety  of  characters 
dependent  alone  upon  constitution.    Thus,  nothing 
can  be  more  opposite,  from  the  commencement,  than 
the  common  chancre,  with  its  hardened  base,  like  a 
niece  of  cartilage  under  the  skin,  and  the  sloughing 
el' er.  «• The  first  is  slow  and  chronic;  the  latter  begins 
with  a  mortified  spot,'  extends  by  alternate  sloughing 
and  phagedenic  ulceration,  and  makes  more  progress 
in  three  days,  than  the  former  in  as  many  weeks. 
•    The  phagedenic  ulcer,  is  equally  distinct  from 
charterers  it  does  not  evince  at  any  period  a  hardened 
base,  bfit  gradually  creeps  from  o'ne  part  to  another  of 
tlie  penis,  leaving  those' parts  to  heal  which* in  the  first 
instauce  it  attacked; ;  so  that  when  the  disease  has  ex- 
isted forborne  months,  the  glnns  is  seen  to  exhibit  its 
entire  stlrfa'ce  furrowed  over  with  ulcerations  and  ci- 
catrices. U.   k     .  ...  - 
There  is'a  raised  ulcer,  also,  wlth.elevated  ed|es, 
approaching  the  nature  of  the  phagedenic  ulcer,  yet" 
whose  characters  are  sufficiently  dislipct  to  be  considered 
as  a  separate  species.   But  the  most  common  venereal 
primary  ulceration  presents  6uch  various  appearances, 
in  different  individuals,  that,  until  a  morqexact  know-, 
ledge  is  obtained,  it  is  belter  described  ~hv  its  negative" 
than  its  posilivequalities,  and  it  ^nay  be  designated  an 
ulcer  without  induration,  rafted  .edges,  or  plragedenic 
surface.  »  >_      .  i                    ■  •    .  .  |  '  ,'  \  "' 
Iftcontinues'Ak.  Carmicliael)  the  plurality  of  vene- 


real poisons  is  supported  by  the  variety  of  primary 
ulcers,  it  is  equally  so  by  the  multiplicity  of  constitu- 
tional eruptions.  A  primaiy  ulcer,  which  was  not 
phagedenic  or  sloughing  at  first,  may  afterward,  like 
any  other  ulcer,  become  so  by  irritation,  neglect,  or 
inflammation.  Hut  I  do  not  conceive  that  we  have 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  slate  of  the  constitution 
can  so  modify  morbid  poisons,  as  to  cause  the  same 
virus  to  produce  in  one  person  the  chronic  scaly  lepra 
■and  psoriasis,  and  to  assume  in  another  a  decided  pus- 
tular form,  eat'h  pustule  spreading  rapidly  into  a  deep 
ulcer." — {'Qn  the  Symploins  and  spicijic  ])  t-linclions 
of  Venereal  Diseases,  p.  fi,  >$-c.  8vo.  Loud.  1618.) 

The  same  gentleman,  in  his  Essays  on  this  subject, 
published  someyearspreviously  to  the  above  date, gives 
his  reasons  for  believing  that  certain  primary  appear- 
ances are  followed  by  a  corresponding  train  of  consti- 
tutional symptoms.  1st,  That  the  syphilitic  chancre 
gives  rise  to  scaly  erupiions,  lepra,  and  psoriasis,  an 
excavated  ulcer  of  the  tonsils,  and  pains  and  nodes  of 
the  bones.  2dly,  That  tiie  ulcer,  without  induration, 
raised  edges,  or  phagedenic  surface,  gonorrhoea  viru- 
lenta,"  an  excoriation  of  the  glans  and  prepuce,  are 
followed  by  a  papular  eruption,  which  ends  in  desqua- 
mation, pains  in  the  joints  resembling  those  of  iheu- 
matism,  soreness  of  the  fam  es,  and  frequently  swell- 
ing of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  but  w  ithout 
any  nodes  of  the  bones.  3diy,  That  the  ulcer  with 
elevated- edges,  in  the  few  instances  in  which  it  was 
traced  by  Mr.  Carmichael  to  its  constitutional  symp- 
toms, was  followed  by  a  pustular  eruption,  which  ter- 
minated in  mild  ulcers,  pains  in  the  joints,  anil  ulcers 
in  the  throat,  but  no  appearance  of  nodes.  4thly, 
That  the  phagedenic  and  sloughing  ulcers  are  generally 
attended  with  constitutional  symptoms  of  peculiar 
obstinacy  and  malignity;  viz.  pustular  spots  and  tu- 
bercles, which  form  ulcers,  generally  spreading  with 
a  phagedenic  edge,  and  healing  from  the  centre.  Ex- 
tensive ulceration  of  the  fauces,  particularly  of  the 
back  of  the  phayrnx,  obstinate  pains  of  the  knees  and 
other  joints,  while  nodes  are  frequently  present,  and 
the  bones  of  the  nose  are  occasionally  affected. — (See 
CarmichaeVs  Essays,  and  his  Obs.  on  the  Symptomst 
iv-c.  of  Ven.  Diseases,  p.  9.) 

The  observations  of  other  modern  writers  seem- 
generally  to  coincide  with  those  of  Mr.  Carmichael 
respecting  the  great  variety  of  character  in  primary 
venereal  sores,  apd  partly  also  with  regai'd  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  various  kinds  of  poisons  or  infectious  matter- 
But  on  some  other  great  questions  immediately  con- 
nected with  these  points,  litlle  similarity  of  opinion 
prevails  between  him  and  other  gentlemen,  who  have 
laudably  and  impartially  entered  into  the  disquisition. 
And,  In  the  first  place,  w  ithout  adverting  again  lo  cer- 
tain statements  already  premised,  which  render  it  pro- 
bable that  differences  of  the  virus,  or,  at  all  events, 
differences  in  the  forms  of  the  primary  complaints  in 
the  ctfntaminating  individuals,  would  not  always  ex- 
plain the  reason  of  the  diversified  appearances  and 
nature  of  the  primary  forms  of  disease  in  the  contami- 
nated, I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  other  evidence 
having  an  immediate  relation  to  Mr.  Cai-michael's* 
sentiment,  that  each  kind  of  primary  venereal  sore  is- 
followed  by  a  peculiar  and  corresponding  train  of  con- 
stitutional symptoms.  In  the  cases  recited  by  Mr. 
Rose,  "most of  the  papular  eruptions  followed  ulcers 
which  were  not  very  deep,  and  which  healed  without 
much  difficulty.  Several  of  them  had  a  thickened,  but 
nota  particularly  indurated  margin.  This  corresponds 
with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Carmichael : — I  could 
not,  however,  /discover  any  decidedly  uniform  character 
in  snch  sores  ;  and  the  16th  case  I  should  have  consi- 
dered as  a  well-marked  instance  of  chancre."—" (JWsd. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  31)9.)  In  another  place,  it  is 
stated  that  the  appearances  of  sores  can  seldom'  be 
relied  von  in  parts  of. such  vascular  structure,  and  in 
the  midst  of*el5aceoiis  glands.^-,(P.  419.)  With  respect 
to  the  phagedenic  ulcer,  Mr.  Rose  expresses  his  belief 
that  it  istsarely  followed  by  secondary  symptoms, 
though  he  Inclines  lo  the  opinion  that  it  arises  from  the 
application  ofsojne  moibific  matter,  axknowledgipg. 
however,  the  g.  eat  difficulty  of  deciding  "  whether  the 
great  degree- of  erethismus,  excited  by  the  local  affec 
ti.in,  should  be  attributed  to  any  peculiarity  in  that 
'matter,  or  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  .the  constitu- 
tion."—(Jtferf.  Giir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  372.)  And  he 
then  refers  to  the  case  reported  by, Ur.rergussorr,  whew 
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•i  the  infection  wa9  communicated  by  Ml  opera  .dancer  * 
at  LtsboS,  apparently  in  perfect  Health,  who  continued         was  tubercular 


•  hull 
had 


on  tie  stage  fur  several  months  afterward,  occasion 
ally  infecting  others,  without  any  thing  extraordinary, 
as  <ar  as  he  could  learn,  in  Hie  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms:"— (O/i.  cit.  vol.  4,  p.  19.)  And,  on  the  same  sub« 
ject,Mj.  Guthrie  dots  not  flunk  "that  Mr.  Cannichael  s 
opinion,  as  to  the  secondary  symptoms  peculiar  to  the 
nhagedeijic  and  sloughing  ulcer,  receives  any  support 
'from  wltaL.bccurred  to  the  troojts  in  Portugal ;  because 
it  did  not  appear  that  either  of  them,  following 
ual  intercourse,  were  dependent  on  the  fcaus 
produced  tile  ulcer.    Where  many  men  Ji 
intercour.se  with  the  same  woman  (and  with  no 
others")  they  have  not  all  had  the  same  complaint, 
a'thou^h  one  of  the  ulcers  so  originating  has  become 
ha"edenic  or  sloughed;  neither  has  the  same  woman 
'herself  suffered  from  this  distemper;'  indeed,  the  na- 
lute  of  au  ulcer  of  either  kind  must,  after  a  short  time, 
effectually  prevent  any  intercourse;  and  we  olten  find 
that  their  peculiar  characters  only,  appear  after  the 
ulcer  has  existed  for  several  days.   1  firmly  believe, 
also,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  ofsloughinj 
ulcer,  Where  mercury  is  not  given,  no  secondary  symp 
toms-  would  appedr  ;'and  in  li^ose  cases  in  which  they 
did  appear,  I  apprehend  they  would  be  equally  depend* 
cut  on  the  state  of  flie  constitution,  as  to  the  mode  ot 
cure  aiw)  their  destructive  characters.    In  other  words, 
my  observations  lead  me  to  conclude  that  these  ulcers 
do  not  depend  upon  a  specific  poison,  but  on  the  state  of 
the  constitution  tinder  particular  excitement;  and  that 
when  secondary  symptoms  occur,  they  are  not  depend- 
ent on  the  state  of  the  ulcer;  although  I  am  ready  1,0 
admit,  that  in  a  constitution  where  ato  ulcerwill  readily 
become  phagedenic,,  the  secondary  symptoms,  when 
they  occur,1  may  be  different  to  a  certain  extent  horn 
those  that  follow  more  simple  ulcers  in  a  healthier 
habit  of  body."— (Guthrie,  inj\1ed.  Chir.Trans.  vol.  8 
v.  504.)    My  observations  lead  me  to  believe,  with 
'  Mr.  Guthrie,  that  primary  sloughing  ulcers  do  not 
depend  upon  any  peculiar  poisons  and  I  am  also  dis 
posed  to  join  him  in  the  opinion,  that  when  hurtful 
local  treatment  is  out  of  Ihe  question,  they  are  chiefly 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  constitution.    According  t< 
my  experience,  all  kinds  of  ulcers  on  the  genitals  may. 
from    particularity  of  constitution,  impairment  o 
health,  and  sometimes  from  the  pernicious  effects  o 
the  immoderate  and  indiscriminate  employment  ol 
inercury,  assume  in  their  progress  a  sloughing  disposi 
tion,  and  even  have  it  from  their  very  commencement 
Mr.  Rose  mentions  a  case,  in  which  a  healthy  youn 
man  was  affected  with  a  sloughing  sore  on  the  penis,  i 
consequence  of  a  suspicious  connexion.    It  was  not 
attended  with  any  constitutional  disturbance,  an 
yielded  readily  to  mercury.    The  same  patient,  twice 
afterward,  at  a  very  considerable  interval,  had  a  fresh 
infection,  and  the  sores  each  time  had  precisely  the 
same  character  as  the  first.    This,  says  Mr.  Rose,  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
sloughing  and  appearance  of  the  sores  arose  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  poison. — (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8. 
p.  420.)    And  another  intelligent  and  experien6ed  sur- 
geon, who  has  particularly  attended  to  this  investiga- 
tion, declares  his  conviction  that  "  many  varieties  of 
sore,  independently  of  the  sloughy  chancre  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Carmichael,  lead  to  constitutional  symptoms, 
differing  in  no  respect  from  those  he  has  described,  and 
admitting  of  the  same  mode  of  cure."    Nor  does  he 
believe,  with  Mr.  Carmichael,  that  mly  one  parlicula 
species  of  sore  is  capable  of  producing  the  true  second 
ar'y  symptoms  of  lues. — (J.  Bacot,  On  Syplylis,  pf  51.) 

Frorirthese  observations;  I  think  we  may  safely  infer, 
that  yvith  respect  to  the  sloughing  ulcer,  it  neilbei 
arises  from  the  application, qf  "any  one  specific  poison 
"  to  the  part,  nor  is  it  connected  With  any  regular  train  of 
6ecnn*rry symptoms.  ,  •     *  ■ 

Dr.  Hennen  assures  us,  that  he  has  frequently  had 
occasion  to  observe  that  eruptions'  of  t!i,e  same'nature 
and  character  have  succeeded  to  the  foul,  Indurated, 
excavated  nicer,  and  to  Hie  simple  excoriation.  ••  In 
fifteen  "cases  pf  eruptions^  unaccompanied  by  any 
other  (symptom?,  which  succeeded  (_he  Huuferian  sore, 
six  were  Ijibercular,  five  exantlKTm-itous,  two  pustular, 
one  tqbercular  and  scaly ^and  one  tubercular  and  vesi- 
cular., i  ,  "  •  '  ...  .  .  , 
In  four  cases  following  the  same  sore,  but  in  which 
the  eruptions  were  complicated  with  sore  throat,  two 


In  twelve  cases  followiim  the  nun  HunteriBD  tort. 

wcr,e  the  only  syiiipiomijiij 


and  in  which  eruptions.  \  . 
were  pustular,  three  were. exaiithenintous,. and  out 
was  tubercular  and  scaly. 

In  seven  cases  where  the  eruption  was  accompanied 
with  sore  throat,  three  'were  exunthcinalous,  two  were 
tubercular,  one  was  papular,  scaVy,  and  tubercular, 
and  one  was  pustular  and  tubercular."  DrMii-niien 
also  recites  an  instanue,  in  which  a  Hiuiteriun  chancre 
was,  at  ihe  distance  of  ten  weeks,  succceiftd  by  »< 
papular  eruption,  which,  in  Ihe  course  of  a  iiinuib, 
"    i  removed  by  lovy  diet,  purgativcs.twd  life  decoction 
arsapauilla.   In  two  months  fiftci  ward,  an  erup. 
tion  of  a<  similar  nature  appeared  without  any  freib 
infection.   This  was  treated  with  mercury,  w|l|c|| 
s  administered  five  weeks,  so  as  to  excite  a  indde- 
b  salivation.    Under  this  treatment  the  -eruption 
faded,  having  during  its  progress  assumed  the  nppW 
afice  of  vesicles  and  pustules,  and  at  length  falling  off 
...  ambpr,-'coloured  scales  with  Jivid  bases,  floiwlih- 
stamjing  tliis  mercurial  course,  the  patient  was  a.llurd 
lime  'admitted,  ten  weeks  afterward  (wiiiioul  any 
intervening  primary  affection),  witlj  a  vustular  erup. 
tion,  which  was  finally  .cured  without  mercury,  amj 
the  pustules  falling  off  in  squaniuku.  In  anolluji 
month,  without  any  fresh  infection,  he  was  a  fourth 
time  taken  imp  hospital  with  a  very  thickly  dispersed 
pustular  eruption, Somewhat  different  from  lite  former, 
the  pustules  being  more  numerous,  smaller, audacujiu- 
nated-  '  They  yielded  to  non-mercurial  'neattnfm, 
During  ah  these  attacks,  there*  was  aphthous  sore 
throat,  and  occasional  flying  pains  in  the  joints,  flic 
inference  drawn  from  this  case  is,  that  even  a  full  and 
judiciously  conducted  mercurial  couide  dots  not  pre 
vent  the  reappearance  of -venereal  eruptions,  aiitj  that 
they  assume  at  different  times  different  characters,  not- 
withstanding the  interruption  they 'receive  in  their 
jiatural  progress  by  the  use  of  that  remedy.— (Oo«W/i- 
tary  Surgery,  ed.  2,p.  528^5/10.)  After  these  accounts.I 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  coining  to  mother  conclusion, 
which  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  partial  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Carmichael's  doctrine  by  Mr.  Rose,  as  farai 
relates  to  the  frequency  of  papular  eruptions  after 
superficial  primary  ulcers,  the  regular  connexion  of  par- 
ticular forms,  of  secondary  symptoms  with  anj  given 
descriptions  of  primary  sores,  is  so  far  from  being  sup- 
ported by  Ihe  testimony  of  other  observers,  lhal  otlt 
kind  of  primary  ulcer  may  lead  irr  the  same  patient  to 
firuptions  Of  several  different  sorts,  either  existing  toge- 
ther on  various  parts  of  the  body,  or  breaking  out  in 
succession ;  and  no  regular  connexion  can  be  Iraced  be- 
tween any  one  species  of  primary  sore  and  any.deter- 
minate  class  of  secondary  symptoms:  These  truths,  I 
believe,  must  be  admitted,  disadvantageous  asthey  are 
to  the  prospect  of  bringing  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  to 
a  final  settlement,  so  ds  to  enable  the  writer  to  describe 
the  disease  with  accuracy,' and  the  practitioner  to 
recognise  and  treat  it  with  certainty.  The  first  esKti- 
tial  step  to  the  elucidation  of  this  subjetf,.nowcver,  U 
undoubtedly  the  subversion  of  every  doctrine  relative 
to  it,  which  is  repugnant  to  general  experience.'  The 
same  facts  which  may  render  it  necessary  for  Mr. 
Carmichael  to  retract  some  of  his  inferences,  and 
which  have  now  been  established  beyond  all  doubt  or 
possibility  of, successful  contradiction  by  the  very  im- 
partial,  disinterested,  and  extensive  investigations 
ihade  in  the  army  hospitals,  would  have  obliged  even 
Hifflter  himself,  had  he  been  alive,  to  confess  the  mis- 
taken views  which  he  sometimes  took  of  fijejiatureol 
'  the  venereal  disease.  , 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Carmichael's  theory,  Mr,  Bacot 
has  brought  forwards  several  arguments  agaisst  it 
"Mr.  Cannichael  (he  says)  gives  us  anexainpleof  a 
phagedenic  sore,  followed  by  those  appearances  wlncD 
should  attach  to  the  raised  ulcer:  he  admits  that  the 
papular  and  pustular  diseases  ar j •sometlhlM  4nBWl 
in  some  of  his. phagedenic  cases  we  find  that  that  cha- 
racter has  been  given  to  ihe  ulcer  by  the  neiion  of  met- 
curyt  in  still  more  of  them' Ihe  original  character  ol 
the  soreis  not  preserved  Jhrnujghout,  so  Ijiat  the  forni 
of  secondary  symptoms,  which  outrln  to  snccsecl  10  ins 
classification,,  is  very  difficult  tcrdivine ;  in  fhort,  he 
frequently  departs  front  his  own  prrangcineril  _Hn 
description  j)f  a  phagedenic;  ulcer  includes,  unles3  lain 
much  mistaken,  tVvo.-very^distinct  kinds  of  si>rc;  »iA 
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in  more  than  one  instance,  u  phagedenic  surface  andf 
elevated  edge*  are  united,  in  the  same  description  oi 
ulcer.  Nay,  more;  he  tells  us,  that  occasional  difficulty 
it*  encountered  in  distinguishing  Hie  phagedenic  ulcer 
from  the  other  primary  ulcers.  *It  displays,  however, 
its  character  of  phagedena  so  early,  thitt,  he  thinks,  it 
cannot  often  be  coni'ounded  with  ah  ulcer  tlwU  becomes 
phagedenic  from  irritation';  and,  he  adds,  that  neglect, 
local  irritation)  add  even  constitutional  i.ripbility  will 
cause  any  ulcer  to  b'eoome  phagedenic.  What  thin 
fchould  prevent  uiefrom  assuming,  that  an  earjy .irrita- 
tion mav  produce  an  early  change  in  the  character  ot 
tlie.  sore''!  - '  And  then  what  becomes  of  the  phagedenic 
nicer,  and  its  appropriate,  consecutive,  constitutional 
syinplotnsr— (.7.  fiacot,  iii  Med.  Gazette,  Vol.  2, 
422.)  Notwithstanding  this  reasoning,  however,  il  if 
were  proved  that  the  primary  phagedenic  ulcer,  not 
made  srJ  by  irritation,  neglect,  &c.  always,  or  even 
generally,  were'  followed  by -one  kind  ot  secondary 
symptoms  and  not  by  others,  Mf.  Carmichae I  s  re- 
searches would  have  contributed  much  to  enlighten 
tlris  obscure  subject.  As  I  do  not  believe,  that  sores, 
which  are  originally  phagedenic,  necessarily  °^Pend 
upon  any  one  peculiar  virus,  of  course  much  difficulty 
presents'itself  lo  my  mind  in  the  adoption  ol  ctllsfttrl 
of  Mr.  Carmichael's  views.  '  t 

In  a  very  ingenious  paper  by  Mr.  Welbank  I  find 
several  observations  .well  deserving  tire  attention  of. 
the  practical  surgeon.  Among  other"  things,. he  sug- 
gests a  plan  of  investigating  venereal  diseases,  which,  if 
fai.-lullv  followed  up,  Hugh)  throw  considerable  light  on 
their  diagnosis.  "  instead  of  recording  wilji  laboured 
minuteness  the  resemblance  or  dissimilarity  .confessedly 
times  fallacious,  of  primary  sores,  of  eruptions, 
i,r  of  other  really  or  seemingly  consecutive  diseases  in 
the  cases'of  Afferent  individuals,  we  shoul'd  (says  he) 
faithfully  obrohii  le  the  diversity  of  disease  existing  at 
Ihe  same  time  in  the  same  person.  We  should  note, 
•  for  'instance,  the  various  diameter  and  progress  of  a 
phagedenic  sorevas  il  attacks  different  tissues,  or  the 
phenomena  of  several  of  these  sores,  when  they  have 
occurred  at  the  same  time,  in  different  situations,  from 
the  same  infection.  Let  us  also  record  the.  multiform 
secondary  effects  of  the  same  disease,  pontorppcurarieoiis 
in  their  appearance  or  coexistent  in  the  same  system, 
and  various  as  they  are  manifested  in  absoi  bents,  mu- 
cous membrane,  skill,  cellular  tissue,  fibrous  membrane, 

II  in  the  bones.    From  repeated  observation  of  collec- 
tive phenomena,  we'  shall  soon  arrive  at  the  inference, 
that,  rrranj  affections,  often  noticed  in  conjunction,  but 
various  ill  their  apparent  characters,  are  in  reality  the. 
constant  result  of  one  or  other  distinct  stimulus,  action 
upon  a  diversity  of  organization,    liy  a  patient  and 
Unbiassed  proseCUtiOIJ  of  this  mode  o£  inquiry,  we 
Cannot  fail  soon  to  acquire  diagnostic  data,  which  will 
enable  us  to  solve  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
lit  the  distinction  of  veneteal  complaints." — (Med.  Chir. 
Ti  nny,  vul.  13,  />.  566.)     Mr.  Welbank's  experience 
leads  him  to  admit  the  general  truth  of  Mr.  Caimi- 
.  bad's  opinions,  of  which  he  recommends  a  farther 
patient  investigation.    He  also  endeavours  to  obviate 
mine  of  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  their  adoption. 
Were  it  granted  (.he  observes)  that  syphilis,  had 
en  in  the  sanie  individual,  together  with  the  veue- 
rolic  ulcer,  under  the  same  circumstances  of  infection, 
rather  than  reason  generally  from  such  an  exception, 
or.  adopt  so.unphiloBophical  a  conclusion^  as  that  one 
and  the  same  cause/acting  under  precisely  the  same 
circumstances,"  could  produce  effects  so  distinctly  dif- 
ferent as  venerola  and  chancre  ;  the  one  disease  being 
directly  amenable  to/mercury",  and  the  other  often  ex- 
asperated hy  i.ts  use ;  it  would-  be  safer  to  suppose,  that 
the  virus  of  syphilis  had  coexisted  in  the  infected  per- 
son.'' 'Hp  refers  Uf  various,  instauces  of  sores* result- 
ing from  .connexion  with  women  apparently  healthy; 
venerola,  phagedena,  Sec*  A  point  .noticed  by  hint  as 
not  sufficiently  adverted  to  in  considering'  the  multipli- 
city of  disease,  apparently  arising  from"  the  satne  infec- 
tion, is  the  disposition  which  may  oxist  in  different  or 
'  -the  same  individuals  to  spontaneous  morbid  affections 
of  the  genitals,  and  consequently  not  unlikely  to  suc- 
ceed the  mere,  local  excitement  of  sexual  intercourse. 
Among  these  he  s|iecinc3  the' pioriasis  prteputii  and 
'  scrotalis,  in,  which  uury  fcequently'be  observed  distinct 
sprits  of  a  brownish  tint  am!  elevated.  These,  lie  sfys, 
are often  scaly,  and  with  them  may  exist  similar.#ppts 
about  the  sonlo  and  upper  extremities.   In  some  in- 


stances, erythematous  and  aphthous  inflammations  of 
the  tonsils,  fauces,  and  mouth  take  place,  and  some- 
times repealed  discharges  irom  Ihe  urethra,  generally 
of  short  duration.  Mr.  , Welbank  consideis  one  source 
of  the  great  variety  in  the  effects  of  morbid  poisons  to 
be  the  various  degree  of  power,  which  is  ascertained 
try  direct  experiments  to  tie  piopurtionate  to  the  tem- 
poral y  activity  of  the  disease  from  which  the  couta- 
gious  matter  is  taken.  On  this  various-degree  of  viru- 
lence, he  conceives,  the  ciicumstaiice  may  depend, 
whether  an  eruption  in  the  same  texture  of  the  skin 
snail  he  papular,  vesicular,  or  pustular,  or  a  phagedenic 
sore  be  deep  or  superficial,  stationary  or  disposed  to 
extend  its  ravages.  Another  source  of  complexity  in 
the  multiform  phenomena  of  the  same  poison  lies,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Welbank,  in  many  adventitious  circum- 
stances influencing  the  character  of  primary  venereal 
sores  by  tiieir  stimulant  or  sedative  effect.  The  occa- 
sional coexistence  of  distinct,  primary  diseases,  he  sets 
down  as  the  possible  origin  of  much  complexity  in  the 
secondary  phenomena.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
13,  p.  578,  $c.)  Many  of  these  citpumstafices  are  of 
course  only  suggested  as  possibilities,  to  which  farther 
attention  should  be  directed. 

Among  other  doctrines,  Mr.  Hunter  inculcates,  that 
"  the  venereal  mailer,  when  taken  into  the  constitution, 
produces  an  irritation  which  is  capable  of  being  conti- 
nued, independent  of  a  continuanee  of  absorption,  and 
tlie  constitution  has  noyowerof  relief ;  therefore  a  lues 
venerea  conttnb.es  to  increase'."  The,  same  criterion 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Ahernethy,  who  states,  that  the 
"constitutional  symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease  are 
generally  progressive,  and  never  disappear,  unless  me- 
dicine be  employed." — (Surgical  Observations,  p. 
137.)  And  notwithstanding  some  dissent  may  be 
traced  in  both  old  and  modern  writers,  from  the  belief 
that  mercury  was  absolutely  essential' to  the  cure  of 
the  venereal  disease,  and  an  opposite  conclusion 
might  easily  have  been  drawn  from  the  whole  history 
of  this  subject,  including  the  practice  of  former  and 
present  times,  the  contrary  hypothesis  was  that  always 
taught  in  all  the  great  medical  schools  of  ibis  coun- 
try^  even  down  to  so  late  a  period  as  fifteen  years 
step.  But  the  error  no  longer  prevails;  and  no  facts 
■are  more  completely  established,  than  that  mercury, 
however  useful  it  may  frequently  be  in  the  treatment 
of  the  venereal  disease,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  fcr 
the  cure  either  of  the  primary  or  secondary  symptoms  ; 
and  that  the  disease,  so  far  from  always  growing 
worse  unless  mercury  be  administered,  ultimately  gets 
well  without  the  aid  of  this  or  any  other  medicine. 
If  any  man  yet  doubt  the  general  truth  of  this  state 
meta;  let  him  impartially  consider  the  rnarty  facts  and 
arguments  brought  forwards  in  proof  of  il  in  the  anony- 
mous tract  "  Sur  la  non-existence  dc  la  Maladie  Veni- 
rienne"  and  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Fcrgusson,  Mr. 
Rose,  Dr.  Hennen,  Dr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr. 
Bacot,  and  other  modern  practitioners.  Perilhe,  as  I 
have  already  noticed,  distinctly  admitted  the  frequency 
of  spontaneous  cures,  and  so  does  Delpech.  "  Ob- 
servation seems  to  prove  (says  he),  that  there  are  some 
individuals,  in  whom  the  lymphatic  system  appears  to 
be  endued  with  the  fortunate  property  of  extinguishing 
the  syphilitic  principle,  so  that  merely  primary  symp- 
toms' occur."— (Chir.  Chimiquc,  1. 1,  p.  341.)  In  short, 
if  there  be  such  a  skeptic  now  living  in  this  country, 
let  him  peruse  the  returns  made  hy  the  surgeons  of  the 
whole  British  army,  documents  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  sequel  of  this  article;  let  him  consider  the  evi- 
dence of  the  surgeons  of  other  countries,  especially 
that  of  Culletier.  who  annually  demonstrates  to  his 
class  of  pupils  ihe  cure  of  venereal  ulcers  without  mer- 
cury: and  the  testimony  and  practice  of  the  German 
surgeons  who  were  attached,  during  the  war,  to  regi- 
ments of  thoir  countrymen  in  the  British  service.  The 
fact  is  therefore  indisputable,  that  the  venereal  disease, 
in  all  its  ordinary  and  diversified  forms,  is  capable  of 
a  spontaneous  cure,;  and,  consequently,  that  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  disease  is  svphilitic  or  not,  can  never' 
be  deteaniined  by  the  circumstance  of  the  complaint 
yieldin",  and  being  permanently  cured,  without  the  aid 
of  mercury.  Yel,  as  Mr.  Rose  has  observed,  thesuppo 
sitiort,  that  syphilis  did  not  admit  of  a  natural  cure, 
and  that  mercury  was  the  only  remedy  thai  had  the 
power  of  destroying  its  virus,  was  of  late  so  much  re 
lied  upon  that  where  a  disease  nad  been  cured  without 
the  use  of  that  medicine,  and  did  not  afterward  return; 
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such  fact  alone,  whatever  might  have  been  the  symp- 
toms, was  regarded  as  sufficient  pioof  thai  it  Was  noi 
a  case  of  syphilis.  And,  as  the  same  writer  very  judi- 
ciously remarks,  the  refutation  of  these  rrotiuns  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  "  not  so  much  in  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  syphilis,  under  common  circumstances, 
for  the  strikingly  good  effects  of  mercury  will  proba- 
bly not  lender  it  advisable  in  general  to  give  up  the  use 
of  that  remedy,  but  from  the  change  it  will  produce  in 
our-views  of  tile  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  The  dis- 
tinction which  has  engaged  such  a  share  of  attention 
of  late  years,  and  which  is  evideutly  so  important  be- 
tween syphilis  and  syphiloid  diseases,  has  been  made  to 
depend  so  much  on  the  former  admitting  ot  ,no  cure, 
except  by  mercury,  that,  if  tins  principle  should  be 
found  to  be  erroneous,  the  difficulties  which  have  at 
tended  it  will  in  a  great  measure  be  explained.  — 
[Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  350,  351.)  That  it  is  er- 
roneous, will  appear  more  clearly  when  the  treatment 
of  syphilis  falls  under  consideration. 

Excluding  from  present  attention  works  of  ancient 
date,  it  is  curious  to  find  how  very  near  several  writers, 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  arrived  at  the 
same  point  to  which  recent  investigations  have  led. 
Thus  Mr.  B.  Bell  observes,  that  "  a  chancre  might  fre- 
quently be  cured  with  external  applications  alone,  and 
as  we  know  from  experience  that  the  virus  is  not  al- 
ways absorbed,  the  cure  would  in'  a  few  instances 
prove  permanent ;  but  as  we  can  never  with  certainty 
know  whether  this  would  happen  or  not,  while,  in  a 
great  proportion  of  cases,  there  would  be  reason  to 
think  that  absorption  would  lake  place,  we  Ought  not 
in  any  case  to  trust  to  it."— ( On  Gmiorrhasa  Virulenta, 
<S-c.  vol.  2,  ed.  2,  p.  325,  Sim.  Edinb.  1797.)  And,  in 
some  reflections  upon  a  case  of  doubtful  nature,  Dr. 
Clutterbuck  long  ago  remarked  :  "  Supposing  even  that 
the  diseased  appearances  had  after  a  lime  got  well  of 
themselves,  /  should  deem  even  this  no  absolute  proof 
of  their  not  being  of  a  venereal  nature.  I  have  seen 
canes  which  induce  me  to  believe,  that  the  venereal 
disease,  in  some  of  its  stages  and  in  certain  circum- 
stances, may  get  well  without  mercury  or  any  other 
remedy.  But  this  1s  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  supposed  that  venereal  actions  go  on  in- 
creasing, without  any  tendency  to  wear  themselves  out. 
That  lues  venerea  is  much  modified  by  climate  and 
other  circumstances  is  generally  allowed;  that  it  has 
been' cured  by  other  means  than  mercury,  we  have 
also  very  sufficient  evidence  in  the  older  writers  on  the 
subject;  not  to  mention  the  late  successful  trials  with 
acids  and  other  substances.  Many  of  the  appearances 
on  the  skin  go  off  spontaneously.  When  purple  spots 
appear  on  the  skin  (Mr.  Hunter  observes,  p.  319),  giv- 
ing it  a  mottled  appearance  in  this  disease,  many  of 
the  spots  disappear,  while  others  continue  anil  in- 
crease."— (II.  Clutterbuck,  Remarks  on  some  of  the  Opi- 
nions of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  p.  27,  8vo.  Land. 
1799.)  If  Dr.  Clutterbuck  had  advanced  one  step  far* 
ther,  and  declared-that  the  vnereal  disease  might  be 
cured  without  mercury  or  any  oiher  remedy  in  all.  or 
nearly  all,  its  forms,  and  not  merely  in  some  of  them, 
he  would  actually  have  anticipated  the  most  import- 
ant fact,  recently  established  chiefly  by  the  meritorious 
labours  of  the  army  surgeons,  whose  opportunities  of 
going  through  the  investigaiion  were  better  on  several 
accounts  than  those  of  private  practitioners,  whogene- 
rally  soon  lose  sight  of  their  patients,  and  never  have' 
them  sufficiently  under  their  control  and  observation 
to  repder  a  full  -  perseverance  In  any  method  a  mailer 
of  certainty.  At  all  events,  Dr.  Clutterbuck  may 
justly  claim  Ihe  merit  of  having  distinctly  inaiked  the 
fact,  that  tlfe  circumstance  of  a  disease  giving  way, 
and  being  cured  without  mercury,  is  no  prouf  that  the 
caseisnoPveneTt'al}x*  '  .'*.•;.«  *.«.-! 

•  One  of  the  most  ingenious  theories  ever  devised  for 
explaioin"  all  the  perplexities  and  irregularities  of 
syphilis  is  unquestionably  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Hunter ; 
for  it  accommodated  itself  almost  fo  every  \lting,  and 
every  believer  In  it  fancied  he  could  account  satisfac- 
torily for  many  puzzling  occurrences,  which  admitted 
of  nosood  explanation  on  other  pi  iuci pies.  Mr.  Hojiter 
inculcated,  that  the  parts  contaminated  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  venereal  poisdh,  do  not'  immediately  begin 
to  be  palpably  diseased,  but  only  acquire  a  d>*;  ostt,an 
to  take  on  the  venereal  action.  .  He  farther  believed*, 
that  when  this  disposition  was  ohce  formed  In  a  pact, 
It  neces-arily  changed  into  action,  or  manifest  disease, 


at  some  future  period.  That  mercury  caa  cure  th» 
disease,  when  positively  formed,  but  not  the  disp0iH,n 
to  it  That  although  mercury  cannot  destroy  thtfrtu- 
position  aheady  contracted,  yet  that  it  can  prevent  It 
from  being  formed  at  all.  That  the  disposition  never 
becomes  the  real  disease,  or,  in  Mr.  Hunter's  language, 
goes  into  action  during  the  use  of  mercury.  Tliat  ihe 
action,  having  once  taken  place,  always  increases,  never 
wearing  itself  out.  That  parts  oner  cured  ,„.„.,  |„. 
come  again  contaminated  from  the  same  stuck  of 
infection.  And  that  the  matter  ot  secondary  uJceri. 
or  those  which  break  nut  in  consequence  of  absorption, 
is  not  infectious.  What  Mr.  Hunter  meant  by  die 
term  disposition,  I  think  is  better  explained,  than  the 
grounds  for  the  adoption  of  the  theories  connected  with 
if  viz.  the  presiiuiption  of  its  being-formed  it  all  the 
parts,  capable  of  contamination;  the  certainty  of  iu 
future  change  into  actual  disease;  the  impossibility  of 
curing  it  by  mercury,  previously'to  such  change;  but 
the  possibility  of  preventing  its  formation  at  all  by  the 
timely  use  of  that  remedy* 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  has  well  observed,  that  the  orrly 
foundation  for  all  these  hypotheses,  connected  with 
the  phrase  disposition,  is  the  fact  that  secondary  symp- 
toms sometimes  arise,  notwithstanding  a  full  use  of 
mercury.    If,  says  this  gentleman,  we  Were  to  suppose, 
with  Mr.  Hunter,  that  all  the  parts  which  are  suscep- 
tible? became  at  once-contaminated,  and  mercury  has 
no  influence  over-  them  in  this  state,  the  constitution 
should  become  affected  in  almost  all  cases;  fQlgftocp 
lion  probably  ■always)  precedes  the  apty'ieal'ibn  of 
remedies.    Either,  therefore,  mercury  does  prevent  tm 
'future  action,  or  a  more  frequent  absence  £f  suscepti- 
bility to  the  disease  must  be  supposed,  than  there  are 
grounds  for  imagining. — (Remarks  o)i  the  Opinions-a/ 
Mr.  Hunter,  p.  9—12.)    But  surgeorts  of  the  present 
day,  enlightened  by  many  new  facts  unequivocally  de- 
termined since  Mr.  Hunter's  time,  know  "very  well, 
that  a  disposition  to  the  disease  is  in  many  irisUnces% 
not  produced  at  all,  even  though  the  matterof  acliiwu  rc 
be  supposed  to  be  absorbed  j  since  in  a  targe  proportion 
of  cases  of  chancres,  which  had  all  the  characteristic 
appearances  of  such  ulcers,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter* 
own  description,  no  secondary  sy'irrptmns  .followed, 
though  the  patients  were  treated  and  cured  without 
any  mercury.    Yet,  if  Mr.  Hunter's  theory  were  true, 
the  disposition  must  have  been  produced,  the  action  or 
disease  itself,  in  the  form  of  secondary  symptoms,  niu>t 
have  ensued,  sooner  or,  later,  and  no  cure  could  have 
been  ultimately  effected  without  mercury.  Fortu- 
nately for  mankind,  unsound  as  some  of  t In  tin  one, 
seem,  which  are  attached  by  Mr.  Hunter  to  the  sup- 
posed disposition  of  the  venereal  disease,  oHts  |atelit 
form,  there  was  one  piece  of  advice  given  by  Mini 
Which  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  in) 
practice,  though  founded- upon  these  very  doctrines; 
and  it  was  this:  "that  we  should  push  our  medicine 
no  farther  than  the  cure  of  the  visible. effects  of  the 
poison,  and  allow  whatever  parts  may  be  contaminated 
to  come  into  action  afterward."— (On  the  Venereal 
Disease,  p.  334.)    This  maxim,  I  know,  has  been  re- 
garded by  some  admirers  of  long  salivations,  as  the 
cause  of  many  relapses  and  jmperfeel  cure?  f  but  when 
I  advert  to  the  dreadful  mischief  .which  formerly 
attended  protracted  courses  of  mdrcury  for  latent  and 
imaginary  complaints,  my  mind  .  regrets  that  Mr. 
Hunter  himself  should  not  have  strictly  adhered  in 
practice  ro  his,  own  principle,  from'Xvhich  lie  undoubt- 
edly deviated  with  his  patieAts,  and  even  in  ccrianr 
other  parts  of  his  writings.   However,  the  effcc|  has 
been  to  discourage  long  courses  of  mercury ;  and  per- 
haps jn  Ibis  way  the  world  has  been  benefited  by  the 
counsel,  ihriugh  not*  rigorously,  adopted  by  him  who 
gaVe  ik   Confessing  my  own  inability. tD  leconcilelhe 
various  theories  about  the  nature  and  effects  of  the 
venereal  pois/>h,tn  many  facts  which  are*fjscl(t>cd  id 
practice,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  ofie'r  a  fyw  remarkson 
each  of  ,t,he  primary  and  secondary  symptoms'. 

Chancres.— The  penis,  as  Mr.  Hunter  \\fn>  observed, 
which  in  men  is  the  cohiihon  seat  of  a  cliaucie,  is, 
like  every,  other jrart  of  the  body,  liable  to  diseases  of 
the  ulcerative  kind,  and,  on  some  accounts,  is  nidier 
more  so  than  other  pa.r'3.  When  liltentiotris  nnt  paia 
to  cleanliness,  excoriations  or  superficial  ulcers  often 
originate.  The  geniinls,  also,  like  almost  every  nfner 
part  that  has  been  injured,  when  oricethev  fiaVesiuTefW 
from  the  venereal  disease,  are  very  liable  to  ujceratf 
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>'nin    Since  therefore,  the  penis  is  not  exempted  from 

Si™ 

tZ^%2!£&Z$  ™n* ordii,a,y  coluplai;  h 

ll  'h  arelMt  fo  ocpar  bn  the  genitals,  either  preceded 

t^tS^wever,  it  would appear 
syphilitic  ulcers,  or  chancres,  by  winch  I  '^ms  of 
canalile  of  Hiving  rise  lo  the  secondary  Symptoms  o 
'he  v  -ne  ea  disease,  have  no  determinate  exttrml 
?ter'KT(eextre1nely  diversified  in 
and  absolutely  cannot  be  distinguished  by  their  meie 

fUtT,       c  '  v  "I  y  n  -in  iX  profession  who  seeks 

SS^d  tHe  < 1  x pi i '~'r>"  "'  |'k,^"!|S  to'' the  army 
trines  of  surgery,  must  feel  obliged  ,to  tne  army 
1"  geo  us  Nor  is  their  merit  lessened  by  the  cons.der- 
S, that  .he  detection  of  mistake  on  this  pom  Id  e 
„,,.  »sc„*erv  of  the  in*»«*perm..»  the  invariaWe 
progress  nnhev.-ne.eal  disease  tio  i  DM  lnoslI 
unless  medicine  be  given,  has  taken  place  ,  o PPos.th n 
t,  ■  tenets  of  Mr.  Hunt-.  - '  *  e «'  .  « 

he)  "«'»•  r'fn'cm-fo  ma.  .y or 9PthSSWa 

Tint  ent  re  v  nee... har  tn  tlK'in ,  .or  mnuj  » 

no  ,      osi  inn  tn  heal  (which  is  IhecaseicUh  a  chancre) 
ave  so  la  the  same  character.    A  chancre  has  com- 
§E  L  i«k««i  rWe,  ami  although ,  »,  some  he 
common  inflammation  spreads  much  farther  yet  the 
v>,e.  ifir  is  confined  to  this  base.  —  (f.  ~io  )  *ii» 
.  h,  'observes,  a  chancre  first  beams  with  an 
,,  ,1         -p.ni.    VVhen  the  inflammation  is  on  the 
clans  nenis  a  small  pimple,  full  of  matter,  generally 
|S,Pwill.'out  much  hardness  or  seeming .  mflani- 
matinn,  and  with  very  little  tumefaction  ;  foi  be  glans 
nenis  isnotso  ant  to  swell  in  consequence  of  ihflam- 
S,  as   .any  other  parts  are,  especially  the  prepuce. 
Mr  Hunter  also  explains,  that  chancres  situated  ofi  the 
S  ails  are  n„t  attended  with  so  rrWch  pain  and  incon- 
venience as  sores  of  this  nature  on   the  prepuce. 
When  chancres  occur  on  the  fnenum,  or  particularly 
on  the  prepuce,  a  much  more  considerable .degree  of 
inflammation  soon  follows,  attended  with  effects  more 
extensive  and  visible.    These  latter  parts  being  com- 
posed of  very  loose  cellular  membrane,  afford  a  ready 
.passa-e  for 'the  e.vtravasated  fluids.    1  he  itching  is 
iraduallv  converted   into  pain:  in  some  cases,  the 
surface  of  the  prepuce  is  excoriated,  and  afterwa.d 
uteetaWs;  while  mother  examples  a  small  pimple  or 
abscess  appears  on  the  glans,  and  then  turns  into  an 
ulcer     The  parts  become  affected  with  a  thickening, 
which  at  first,  while  of  the  true  venereal  kind,  is  very 
circumscribe,!,  not  diffusing  itself,  as  Mr.  Hunter  ob- 
serves, gradually  andimperceplibly  into  the  surrounding 
parts-  hut  terminating  rather  abruptly-    Its  base  is 
hard  'and  the  ndges  a  little  prominent.    When  it  begins 
on  the  framum,  or  near  it,  that  part  is  very  commonly 
wholly  destroyed,  or  a  hole  is  often  made  through  it  by 
ulceration.    Mr.  Hunter  thought  it  better  in  general,  | 
nndcrthelatterci.cumstance.to  divide  the  part  at  once 
When  the  venereal  matter  is  applied  to  the  body  of 
the  penis,  or  front  of  the  scrotum,  where  the  cuticle  is 
IhfcKei  than  that  of  the  clans  penis  and  prepuce,  the 
<hancre  generally  makes  its  appearance  m  the  form  of 
mile,  which  commonly  forms  a  scab,  m  conse- 
quence of  evaporation,   the  first  scab  is-  generally 
r',,1  d  off;  alter  which,  a  second  still  larger  one  is 

''  u'lu  n  the  disease  is  mb^'iMJyancfed,  it -is  dffen 
attended  with  inflammation  peculiar  to  the  habit,  be- 
coming in  many  iristapecs  more  diffused,  and  olten 
producing  phymosis  and  paraphymosis.  However, 
gays  Mr.  Huu'er,  there  i's  ytt.a  hardness  around  the 
sores,  whirji  i)  peculiar  to  such  as  are  caused  bv  the 
vcrrrrrafv+riis,  particularly  those  rut  the  prepuce* 

Mr  Carmichael,  also,  in  his  arrangement  of  primary 
ulcers  on  the  penis,  considers  the  Hue  chancre  as  being 
particularly  distinguished  by  its  hardened  pase,  which 
he  compares  io  a  piece  of  cartilage  under  the  skin.,  It 
is  tn  he  observed,  however,  that/by  yie  true  chancre, 
or  primary  syphilitic  ulcer,  he  does  not  signify  that  it  is 
the  only  sore  from  which  secondary  symptoms,  may 


arise-  but  his  observations  lead  him  to  regard,  it  as  the 
o&use  of  such  constitutional  effects  as  belong  to  what 
nedeeVisthe  true  form  of  syphilis,  or  that  in  which 
the  use  of  mercury  is  the  most  decidedly  indicated.  It 
would  "ive  tne  sincere  pleasure  to  rind  any  agreement 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  among  other  observers. 
The  reader,  indeed,  must  already  know,  that  the  hard- 
ened base,  which  both  Hunter  and  Carmichael  have 
regarded  as  a  distinguishing  character  of  a  true  chancre 

jCSSA^tS^K  Wse-ion  of  the 
Sedge  of  any  invariable  cliarac.er.suc ^mpujms 
by  which  to  discriminate  the  if"""^.^^ 
sore  and  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  in  many  of  the  se- 
cond    Symptoms     I  am  well  aware,  that  some  prac- 
itfotrs  have  assumed  lo  themselves  .he ^ossessm  i .  of  , 
n  Minus  eruditus,'  by  which  they  can  at  once  distin- 
guish "  chancre"  or  a  venereal  ulcer,  or  e'uptjon  » 
which  n.e.cu.y  is  indispensable,  from  one  o  adto 
nature-  but  I  have  seen  too  many  instances  or  sen 
de'ce  i.on  to  ive  them  alj  the  credit  thai U.ey Jay -Ml  - 
to.    It  would  Be  by  no  means  difficult  to  sl  ow  that  he 
high  round  edge,  the  scooped  or  excavated  so  e  the 
preceding  pimple,  the  loss  of  substance, 
base  and  ■■  >, e  whether  circumscribed  or  diffused,  una 
the  tenaciously  adhesive  discharge  of  avery  «et.d  odour, 
are  all  observable  in  certain  states  and  var  etie»  or 
.ores  unconnected  with  a  venereal  origin.   The  hard- 
ened ed»e  and  base,  particularly,  can  be  produced  arti- 
ficially bv  the  application  of  escharolics  to  the  glans  or 
penis  of  a  sound  person,  and  if  any  ulceration  or  warty 
excrescence  previously  exists  on  these  parts,  this  effect 
is  still  more  easily  produced."— (On  Military  Surgery, 
ed  2  p  517)  Now,  if  it  be  asked,  whether  the  chancre 
with'  a  hardened  base  and '  prominent  edge  is  distin- 
guished by  its  not  admitting  of  cure  without  mercury, 
lind  by  any  regularity  or  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of 
secondary  symptoms; when  they  originate  from  such 
an  ulcer'-!  "modern  experience  denies  the  validity  of 
both  these  criteria.    If  Mr.  Rose's  excellent  paper  be 
consulted  the  reader  will  see  that  this  gentleman  has 
certainly  cured,  without  the  aid  of  mercury,  ulcers 
which  had  a  decidedly  marked  induration  of  the  mar- 
gins and  bases,  by  which  the  syphilitic  chancre,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Carmichael,  is  easily  distinguished.— 
(Med.Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  421,  Src;  also,  Guthrie, 
vol.  eit.  p  576.)    And  as  for  the  other  points,  sufficient 
evidence  has  already  been  detailed  in  the  foregoing 
columns  to  satisfy  any  impartial  mind,  that,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  teach  us,  no  kind  of  primary  sore  has  yet 
been  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  only  one 
set  of  peculiar  constitutional  symptoms  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  a  great  variety  of  appearances  In  the 
skin   throat,  &c.  may  follow  sores  which,  as  far  as 
external  characters  are  concerned,  seem  exactly  alike. 
The  only  partial  exception  to  this  remark  is,  the  great 
frequency  of  papular  eruptions  after  superficial  sores: 
a  point  on  which  both  Mr.  Carmichael  and  Mr.  Rose 
agree,  though  the  latter  gentleman  does  not  represent 
even  this  connexion  as  constant.  Mr.  Hunter  computed 
that  claps  appear  more  frequently  than  chancres,  in  the 
|  proportion  of  four  or  five  to  one:  I  am  not  prepared  to 
offer  any  opinion  on  this  calculation,  in  reference  either 
to  chancres  as  defined  by  that  interesting  writer,  or 
1  under  the  more  comprehensive  view  of  them  towhicft 
the  results  of  modem  investigations  would  lead.  <Jne 
intelligent  writer,  however,  has  observed,  that  present 
experience  docs  not  justify  Mr.  Hunter's  conclusion 
respecting  the  infrequency  of  chancre  compared  witti 
gonorrhoea. —  (./■  Bacot,  6bs.  on  Syphilis, p.-*.)  *ei. 
in  Dublin,  if  Mr.  Carmichael's  statement  be  correct 
the  frequency  of  gonorrhoea,  as  compared  with  mat  ot 
what  is  sometimes  "termed  the  true  venereal  chancre, 
must  be  so  great  as  to  defy  all  computation  ;  for  he  in- 
forms us,  that  since  the  descriptions  of  t he success  ot 
the  no,,  mercurial  practice  fell  into  his  hands  hehas 
beer,  anxious  to  ascertain,  by  personal  '^ei  vaUon, 
whether  true  syphilitic  chancres  did  really  admit  ol 
being  cured  without  mercury  t but dW*-  d»" 
ease  as  described  by  Hunter,  has  diminished  in  so  ex- 
&Wr«ln  this  country  that  strange  to 
'7,2  from  that  period  met  with  only  one  case 

Src  of  Venereal  Diseases,  p.  14.)  As  this  Uiancie  re- 
mained stationary  a  month,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
emoloy  mercurial  frictions,  and  it  then  soon  healed. 
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leaving  a  callosity  which  continued  two  months  Ionizer. 
However,  alter  the  above  passage  was  written,  Mr. 
Carmichael  u.et  with  two  cases  of  "  well-marked 
chancre,"  each  of  which  was  attended  with  psorias 
sy philitica,  6caly  from  ils  coiiimenf  enient.  No  mfcr.r.ufy 
was  given.  For  live  weeks  Uie  disease  gained  ground  ; 
but  In  the  end,  both  cases  were  cured,  merely  by  Ihe 
administration  of  sarsaparilla.  The  following  obser- 
vations, contained  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Carmichael  s 
woik,  do  him  infinite  credit:  "Although  (says  he.) 
these  two  cases  cannot  fail  to  make  a  due  impression, 
yet,'if  they  stood  alone,  their  evidence  could  not  be 
.deemed  sufficient  to  establish  a  belief,  that  true  syphilis, 
like  the  papular  disease,  is  capable  of  yielding  to  the 
powers  of  the  constitution  or  to  remedies  in  which 
mercury  does  not  form  an  ingredient.  But  this  defi- 
ciency seems  to  be  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Rose,  Dr.  Ilennen,  and  other  equally 
intelligent  surgeons,  who  had  the  advantage  of  sol  ving 
with  our  army  on  the  continent ;  and  if,  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  I  appear  to  be  skeptical,  u  itli  respect  to 
Hie  accuracy  of  their  observations,  and  doubted  that  it 
was  true  chancre  and  true  syphilitic  eruption  which 
yielded  to  their  prescriptions  unaided  by  mercury,  these 
two  cases  have  satisfied  me,  that  every  attention  is 
due  to  the  exactness  and  discernment  of  these  respect- 
able individuals;  and  if  1  hesitated  until  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  judged  with  my  own  understanding, 
I  claim  for  my  own  observations  no  huger  a  measuie 
of  faith  from  others."  And  he  afterward  adds, ''  In 
thus  relinquishing  my  opinion  that  true  syphilis  differs 
from  other  venereal  complaints  by  always  requiring 
mercury  for  its  cure,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  doc- 
trine I  hold  to  this  proposition:  that,  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  that  mediciue,  it  differs  from  them  only  in 
not  being  injuied,  but  decidedly  benefited  by  it  in  all 
its  symptoms  and  stages. — (P.  218,  219.) 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  there  are  three  ways  in 
which  chancres  may  be  produced  :  first,  by  the  poison 
being  inserted  into  a  wound;  secondly,  by  being  applied 
to  a  iron- secreting  surface;  and  thirdly,  by  being  applied 
lo  a  common  sore.  A  wound,  it  seems,  is  much  more 
readily  infected  than  a  sore.  To  whichever  of  these 
three  different  surfaces  the  mis  is  applied,  it  produces 
its  specific  inflammation  and  ulceration,  attended  with 
a  secretion  of  pus.  The  mutter  produced  in  conse- 
quence of  these  different  modes  of  application,  he 
says,  partakes  of  the  same  nature  as  the  matter  which 
^yas  applied  ;  because,  he  observes,  the  irritations  are 
alike.  How  the  alleged  examples  of  very 'different" 
primary  sores  br  ing  souiet inn's  communicated  by  the 
application  of  the  matter  of  chancre,  me  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  Hunteiian  doctrines,  it  is  difficult  to 
suggest,  unless  Mr.  Carmichael's  observation  about  the 
present  excessive  rarity  of  Ihe  truesy philitic  chancre 
can  furnish  the  explanation.  However,  as  far  as  I 
can  believe  my  ovt  n  eyes  and  judgment,  I  now  see  i(i 
I>ondnii  the  same  forms  of  chancre  which  used,  to  pre- 
vail during  my  apprenticeship  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  And  if  any 
difference!  can  be  particularised,  it  is  only  that  which 
depends  upon  their  being  less  rarely  convened  into 
worse  diseases  than  mere  syphilitic  ulceration,  by  the 
dreadfel-effects  of  immoderate  bourses  of  mercury. 

With  respect  lo  Hie  three  modes  in  which  Mr.  Hun- 
ter speaks  of  the  venereal  poison  being  applied  and 
taking  effect,  I  know  not  why  he  should  have  alto- 
gether excluded  s'ecjeting  surfaces;  for  of  this  nature 
(as  a  late  writer  remarks)  are  the  glans  penis  and  co- 
rona alandis  (Bucot  on  Syphilis,  p.  55) ;  and  of  a  si- 
milar kind  are  tlie.irisides  of  the  labia,  the  surfaces  of 
the  nymplue,  &c,  where  so/es  are  common  enough. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
formation  of  chancres  within  the  urethra,  the  latter 
considerations  certainly  tend  to  prove  that  the  secret- 
ing* nature  of  its  membrane  is  not  the  only  reason  for 
•the  alleged  .fact,   •  •     ,  '         '  • 

I  shall  not  here  detain  the  reader  wilh  descriptions 
of  the  primary  ti!cer,wlth  elevated  edi-es,  the  phage- 
denic, and  the" sloughing  chancre.  Such  descriptions  I 
have  iinhudied  in  the  last  edition  of  the  First  Lines 
of  Surgery,  with  (he.  sentiments  of  Mr.  Carmichael 
respfcfing  the  train  of  "constitutional  symptoms, 'ap- 
pertai/iing.-as  he  beljev'es,  to  each  form  of  ulc^r.  It  is 
an  inletesting  disquisition  ;  butas  far  us  jny  observa- 
tions and  ihquines.gp,  ithasnctyet  reached  'any  degree 
of  certainty  or  precision  ;  and,  as'l  have  already  ex* 


plained,  the  reports  published  by.other  gehtlelMn  ml 
paged  in  ihis  investigation,  do  not  by  any  iiieaiunm. 
-linn  the  much  desired  intelligence,  that  such  Mutm 
Iras  been  made  ill  lite  knowh  ilge  of  nil  the  diverrrlflrtf 
symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease,  Unit  ils  varjeiiuLi, 
now  be  classed,  both  in  regard  lo  the  piimaiy.ulteii 
and  the  secondary  symptoms  inmnecte.d  wilh  taclide- 
scripljop  of  chancre. 

1  firmly  believe,  that  with  respect  to  ajl  tUe'apMjt. 
ances  of  this'discase,  both  in  ils  primary  nndneciindaiy 
foims,  a  vast  deid  depends  upon,  constitution,  itufe. 
pendently  of  the  nature  of  the  virus.  And.Iainpt 
this  opinion,  at  the  same  lime  that  many  lefli-clionr 
already  hinted  at  iu  this  article  lend  nu> U>  join  in  the 
belief,  thai  syphilitic  diseases  may  depend  irp.ru  a  u 
riety  of  poison's,  whereby  some'  of  the  perplexity  of 
these  cases  may  be  explained. 

The  local  or  immediate  effects  of  the  venereal  d'u 
ease  are  seldom  wholly  specific ;  but  are  usually  at- 
tended both  with  the  specific  and  constitutional  In- 
Hammatinu.  Hence,  Mr.  Hunter  arl\  ises  pattii  ulin  ai 
tenlioil  to  he  paid  to  the  maimer  in  wHkU  a  chancre 
first  appears,  and  to  its  progress.  If  the  jiiflahiniaiiun 
spreads  in  a  quick. and  considerable  way,  tlie  tiiiisiiin 
lion  must  be  more  disposed,  to  inflammation  Hum  na- 
tural. When  the  pain  is  severe,  Mr.  Hunl'ei 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  irritation.  Chancres 
also,  sometimes,  soon  begin  to  slougli,  there  beinca 
strong  tendency  to  mortification,  IJerf  lie.  probably 
adverts  to  what  are  now  usually  called  phagedenic 
sores,  and  frequently  believed  to  differ  frojnXue  truly  ve- 
nereal chancre. 

It  is  also  observed  by  Mr.' Huntef,  that  when  thctpis 

a  considerable  loss  of  sub-la  •,  either  from  slbTfglilnj 

or  ulceration,  a  profuse  bleeding  is  no  uncominbn  ur 
cumsiance,  more  especially  when  the  ulcer  is  mi  (he 
glans.  The  adhesive  inflammation  dor's  mil  appeal  in 
take  place  sufficiently  to  unite  the  veins  of  lliis  pan  of 
the  penis,  so  as  to  prevent  their  caviiy  from  sting  ex > 
posed,  and  Ihe  blood  escapes  from  the  corpus  spnni'i- 
osmii  urethra.  The  ulcers  or  slouglis  often  exlepd ni 
deeply  as  the  corpus  cavernosum  penis,  and  similar 
bleedings  are  the  consequence. .  y  u 

With  respect  io  chancres  in  women,  Hie 'labia  and 
nympha;,  like  the  glans  penis  in  men,  aVe  aiibjeet  lo 
ulceration,  and  the  ulcerations  are  generally  more  nu- 
•  merous  in  females  than  males,  in  consequence  of  Hie 
sqrface  on  wjiicfi  the  sores  are  liable  to  form  being 
muclv  larger.  As  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  cliahcrCs  are 
occasionally  situated  on  the  edge  of  ihe  labia;  soinc- 
tiifies  on  the  outside  of  these  parts;  and  even -on  the 
perinaiunr.  When  the  son's  are  formed  oil  tlie  Inside 
of  the  labia  or  nyinpha:,  they  can  never  dry  or  6cab; 
but  when  they  are  externally  sitvlaled,  the  maitcr  may 
dry  on  Ihein,  and  produce  a  scab,  just  as  happens  with 
respect  to  chancres  situated  on  the  scrotum  ortWy^ol 
the  penis.  "       •     •'„•''       '  \ 

Mr.  Hunter- remarks,  that  the  venereal  maitcr  from 
these  sores  is  apt  to  run  down  the  periflteuin  to  the anue, 
and  excoriate  the  pails,  especially  ylwut  the  anus, 
wfiere  the  Bkin'js  thin,  and  where  chancies  may  In 
thus  occasioned. 

Chancres  have  been  noticed  in  the  vagina ;  (nilMV. 
Hunter  suspected  that 'they  were  not  original  one?,  but 
that  they  had  spread  to  this  situation  from  the  inside 
of  ihe  labia. 

Before  any  of  the  virus  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents  and  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  a  chancre 
is  entirely  a  local  affection.  From  the  Iliinteriftiidnc- 
trines,  however ,  it  would  appear,  thai  absdrpiirin  nuisl 
generaMy  soofi' I'ojlow  the  occurrence  of  the  aore^and 
all  the  modern  opinions  concerning  the  nature  df  hI- 

iceration  itself,  would  lead'  to  th£  same  inference. 
When,  no  secondary  symptoms  lake  .place  'after  pie 
cure  of  chancre  "without  mercury,  1  believe  few  sur- 
geons of  the  present  day  would  attempt  to  account  for 
ihe  fact  by  the  hypothesis  Of  Ihe  matter  not.  bavin!! 

"been  absorbed  ;  iiiid  flys  observation  js  made,  ni"' 
every  disposition  on.  my  pant  lo  ejtpicss  rhy  assent  lo 
t  he  truth  of  another  circumstance,  viz.  that  some  per- 
sons appear  much  nV>re  susceptible  otlhe  idSc'sof 
Ihe  venereal  disease  than  other  individuals.  It  is  re- 
marked  Jfy  Mr.i  Hunter,  that  the  in'otval  behvejen  the 

applicnli  if  Ihe  poisiui, aiifl  ilseffecl  i  upon  'he 

is  uncertain;  but  that,  no  the  whole,  a  iJ|ancre  » 
lorn+cr  iu  appearing  llian  a  gonorrhoea.  However,,!!* 
nature  of  the  parls  affected  makes  tome  difference 
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fVnen  a  chancre  occurs  on'lhe,rra;n'utn-or  at  tire  ter. 
minatiou  of  the  jirepuce'  in  the-glans,  ihe.cfisease  in 
general  comes  on  earlier ;  Ihese  parts  being  iriore  vpily 
affected  than  either  the  gl.tns  penis,  coiuiiion  skin  of 
tlita  organ;  or  the' scrotum.'  He  adds,  that  in  some 
cases  in  which  both  the  glarfsand  prepuce  were  con- 
taminated from  the  same  application  of  the  p6lson, 
ttoe  cliaucre  fuade  its  appearance  earlier  on.  tire  latter 
part  Mr.  Hunter  knew  of  some  instances  in  which 
chancres  appeared  twenty -four"  hours  after  the  appli- 
cation bf  the  matter';  and  others,  in  which  an  interval 
of  seven  weeks;  and  even  two  iflonths  elapsed,  be- 
tween the*  time  of  .contamination  aiid  that  when  the 
chancre  commenced.  .However,  heie,  as  in  almost  all 
other  statements  about  thte  perplexing,  subject,  we 
never  know  with  certainty  tlial  the  writer  has  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  assumed  fact,  that  ft  if  only  one  kind 
of  poison  wJi\ch  is  spqken^f.      r  ,       *    *    *  . 

It  was  nni'  of  Mr.  Hunter's  opinions,  tliat  the  iqcer- 
Itrpn  arising  from  venereal  inflammation  generally,  li 
not  always,  continues  till  cured;by  art;  and  Ins  theo- 
retical reason  for  lliis  circumstance  was,  that,  as  the 
Inflammation  in, the  chancre  spreads,  it  is  always  at- 
til  king  new  ground,  so  a*s  to  produce  a  succession  of 
irritations,  and  hinder  the  disease  from  cm  inir  iu-ell. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  the  foregoing  opinion  pf  Mr.  Hun- 
ter which  formed  the  authority  for  the  position  which 
was  always  nimbly  insisted  upon  irMthe  surgical  lec- 
tures of  Mr.  Abernethy,  which  1  attended  many  years 
a>'o  viz  that  all  truly  venereal  complaints,  when  not 
counteracted  by  remedies,  invariably  grow  progres- 
sively'worse,  which  is  not  the  Case  with  pseudo  syph* 
hue  diseases  Rut  modern  experience  apprizes  us  that 
this  doctrine  is  fai  from  being  correct.  As  I  have  no- 
ticed m  the  foregoing  pages,  Hr.  Fergusson  assures  us 
thai  in  Portugal,  the  disease  in  its  primary  slate  among 
the  natives  is  curable  without  mercury,  and  by  simple 
topical  treatment;  that  the  autisyphihtic  woods,  coiri^ 
hined  With  sudori,fics,  ate  an  adequate  remedy  lor  con- 
stitutional symptoms ;  and  that  the  virulence  of  the 
disease  has  there  been  so  inucli  mitigated,  that,  alter 
running  a  certain  course  (commonly  a  mild  one) 

il  eh  the  respective  orders  of  parts,  according  to 

the  known  laws  of  its  progress,  it  exhausts  itself  and 
teases  spontaneously— (Set:  Med.  and  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  4,p.  2—  5.)  In  the  third  edition  of  the.  First  Lines 
of  Ike  Practice  of  Swgeny,l\.  Was  sufficiently  proved, 
front  Bevcral  conclusions  drawn  frofli^the  wriiings  01 
Sir.  Pearson  (Obs.  on  the  Effects  bf  varYoust  Articles  in 
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But  although  the  w,hole*histriry  of  the  vcneri 
ease,  and  of  the  vurirfus  articles-ot  the  materia  n 
if. carefully  reflected  upon,  must  have  led  lb 'til 
conclusion,  the  truth,  was 
as  tq  command  tlie-  gen 
perienced  surgeons  in'tli 
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II  the  most  ex- 
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older  writers ; 


ilcct- 


d  reuiarl' 

fon  IJJal-it«was  ;so,  any  man  may  convinc 
by  relet  ring- to  several  works  quoted  in  Hit 
this  article.  But  it  is  to  be  understood, 
sioh  could  never  be*  renounced  as  long  as  prejudices 
interfered  yitli  the  tnly  rational  plan  which  could 
be  adopted,  with  a  view  of .brrtiginglhe  question 
to  a  final ^eflleulupt;  I  mean  experiments  6n  a  large 
and,  impartial  scale,  open  to  the  obse/vation  of  tioiint? 
rous  judges,  yet  under  such-control,  as  ensdred  the  ri- 
gorous trial  of  the  practice.  lior  could  such,  investiga- 
tion'be  so  well  made  1^  any  class  of  practitioners  as 
the  army  surgeons,  wli»se  »paiients  an 
obli'.'Hil  to  follow  strictly  the  trea.imen 
wifbout  any  power  ot'-gping.from  .hospili 
hr  frouVoin!  sirgeoji  to1u)»ther,  as  capricf 
or  of  eludim:  tne  otwervajioji-ol  the  medical  attendants 
artrfr  a  fccniknL'  recovery.  Aifri  herd  musuake  the  op- 
portunity of  slatiqg,  that  as  far  as  my  judgineni  ex- 
tends, the  most  important  "aqd  cautious  document  yet 


numerous, 
prescribed, 
'to  hospital, 
na.y  dictate, 


ptdtincy  of  curing  the  venereal  disease  without  mer- 
cury, is  the  paper  of  Mr.  Hose.  For  let  it  not  be  pre- 
sumed, that  because  the  army  surgeons  find  the  vene- 
real disease  cm  able  without  mercury,  they  mean  to  re- 
commend the  total  abandonment  of  that  remedy  for 
the  distemper,  any  more  than  they  would  argue  that 
possibility  ami  expe'dMty  are  synonymous  terms,  At 
the  lime  when  Mr.  Rose  published  his  observations,  he 
had  tried  the  non  mercurial  treatment  in  the  Cold- 
stream regiment  of  guards,  during  a  year  and  three- 
quarters,  and  had  thus  succeeded  in  curing  all  the  ul- 
cers on  the  parts  of  generation,  which  he  met  zeith  in 
Hint  period,  together  with  the  constitutional  symptoms 
to  which  they  gave  rise.  "1  may  not  be  warranted  lis 
asserting  (says  this  gentleman),  that  many  of  these 
were  veflereal ;  but  undoubtedly  a  considerable  number 
of  them  had  all  the  appearances  of  primary  sores,  pro- 
duced by  the  veneteal  vljrus,  and  arose  under  circum- 
stances where  there  had  been  at  least  a  possibility  of 
that  virus  having  been  applied.  Admittm g  that  there 
is  nothing  so  characteristic  in  a  chancre  as  to  furnish 
incontrovertible,  proof  of  its  nature,  it  will  yet  be  al- 
lowed, that  there  are  many  symptoms  common  to  such 
sores,  although  not  entirely  peculiar  to  them,  and  when- 
ever these  are  met  with,  there  are  stiong  grounds  to 
suspect  that  they,are  the  effects  of  the  syphilitic  virus. 
In  a  sore,  for  instance,  appearing  shortly  after  suspi- 
cious connexion,  where  there  is  loss  of  substance,  a 
want  of  disposition  to  granulate  and  an  indurated  mar 
gin  and  base,  there  is  certainly  a  probability  of  that 
poison  being  present.  Among  a  number  of  cases  of 
such  a  description,  taken  indiscriminately,  the  proba- 
bility of  some  being  venereal  is  materially  increased, 
and  must  at  last  approach  nearly  to  a  certainty.  On 
this  principle,  some  of  the  sores  here  referred  to  must 
have  been  venereal.  They  were  also  seen  by  dilieient 
surgeons,  on  whose  judgment  I  would  rely,  who  agreed 
in  considering  many  of  them  as  well-marked  cases  far 
true  chancre." — (Ruse,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  n. 
357,  iv-c.)  The  men  tfujs  treated  were  examined  al- 
most every  week  for  a  considerable  time  after  their  ap- 
parent cure,  "  both  that  the  first  approach  of  constitu- 
tional symptoms  might  be  observed,  and  that  any  de- 
ception "from  an  underhand  use  of  mercury  might  be 
guarded  against." — (P.  359.)  Sixty  cases  of  ulcers  oil 
i  In-  penis  were  also  cured  by  Mr.  Dease  in  the  Yo^lt 
"Hospital, .by,  means  of  simple  dressings,  the  .only  gene- 
ral remedy  being  occasional  purgatives.  The  practice 
was  likewise  extensively  tried  by  Mr.  Whymper  and 
Mr.  Good,  surgeons  of  the  Guards,  with  l he  same, kind 
of  success.  *  In  Mr.  Rose's  practice,  all  idea-of  speci- 
fic remedies  was  entirely  laid  aside. ,  The  patients  were 
usually  confined  to  their  beds,  and  such  local  applica- 
tions were  employed  as  the  appearances  of,  flie  sores 
seemed  to  Indicate.  Aperient  medicines,  antimony, 
•bark,  vitriolic  acid,  and  occasionally  sarsaparilla  were 
administered. — (P.  ^63.)  "  Upon  an  average  (saya 
Mr.  Rose),  one  out  bf  every  three  of  the  sores  thus 
treated',  was  followed  by' some  form  or,  other  of  consti 
tnlional  affection  :  this  was  in  most  instances  mild  and 
sometimes  so  slight  that  it  would  have  escaped  notice 
if  it  had  not  been  carefully-sought  fpr.  The  constitu- 
tional symptoms  were  evidently  not  such  as  could  be. 
regarded  *as  venereal,  if  we  ..give  tredit  to  the  conv 
utonly  received  ideas  on  lire  subject.  Caries  of  the 
bones,  and  some  of  the  least  equivocal  symptoms,  did 
noidctur.  ,In  no  instance  was  there  that  uniform  pro- 
igress,  with' unrelenting  fury,  from  tiiie'orSer  pf  symp- 
toms shid  pans  affected  to,  another^,  which  is  consi- 
dered as  an  essential  characteristic,  of  true  syphilis." 
—(Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  422.)  The  oonstitu 
tional  symptoms  also  yielded,  without  the  aid  of  mer- 
cury; and  frequently  primary  siire^j  corresponding  to 
what  had  been  called  the  true  chancre,  with  indurated 
base,  were  cured  in  this  manner,  yet  were  followed  by 
no  secorWary  symptoms.*  We  are  also  informed,  that 
tl  several  cases  occurr  ed  of  b  cluster  of  ill-conditioned 
sores  over  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce  :  and 
behind  the  corona  glamlis;  and  also  of  5  circje  ol 
small  Wit  able  sores,  situated  on  the  thickeifed  and  con 
tracte'd  ring  at  the  extreme  margin  of  the  prepuce. 
•Jhc'se  occasionally  .produced  buboes,  1  "Jfove  of  The 
sd/VsJof  this  description,  met  with  by  Mr. 'Rose,  Were 
followed  Irti  any  constitutional  off*ctwv.->-(Viri.  cil.  p. 
370.)  He  bears  testimony  to  the  ill  effects  or-mer- 
cury  and  stimulants  in  cases  of  phagedenic  ulcers,  and 
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dom  fallowed  by  secondary  symptoms,  which  opinion 
should  be  qualified  Willi  the  condition  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Guthrie  (Med.  Cktr.  Trans,  vol.  6,/>.  505),  that  no 
mercury  be  given.  Lastly,  as  I  have  already  Staled, 
Mr.  Kose  observed,  that  most  of  the  cases  erf  papular 
eruptions  fallowed  ulce.s,  which  w«re  not  very  deep, 
and  healed  without  much  difficulty. — (P.  399.) 

Although  the  tact  of  the  piissitiilitiy  of  •curing  every 
•kiud  of  ulcer  on  the  genitals  without  mercury  has  been 
fully  confirmed  by  the  staleiiieuipof  Mr.  Guthrie  {Med. 
C/ur.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  558  mid  576),  Dr.  J:  Thomson 
{Edin.  Med.  and  Sutg.'Joum.  fur  January,  1818),  Dr. 
Hennen  ( Op.  cit  JVW.  54  and  55,  and  Principles  of  Mi- 
litary Surgei'y,  ed,  2),  Mr.  Waco t  (On  Syphilis,  p.  26, 
<C-c  ),  and  many  other  careful  observers;  and,  although 
it  is  of  great  imparlance  in  relation  to  the  removal  ot 
an  erroneous  doctrine  concerning  the  diagnosis;  yet 
the  expediency  of  the  practice  must  evidently  be  deter- 
mined by  other  Considerations,  the  princi,  al  of  which 
are  the  comparative  -quickness  of  the  cures  effected 
with  and  without  mercury;  the  comparative  mu  el  i  \ 
and  frequency  of  secondary  symptoms;  and  the  gene- 
rally acknowledged  fact,  that  a  syphilitic  prhnaiy  sort- 
is  not  indicated  with  any  degree  of  ceitainiy  by  its 
mere  external  character,  or  indeed -any  other  citlerion 
-hitherto  discovered. 

Respecting  the  comparative  quickness  of  the  cures 
■of  chancres,  or  reputed  chancres,  without  the  aid  of 
mercury,  much  disagreement  prevails  in  the  dilferenl 
reports,  even  those  collected  by  the  same  individuals, 
whose  statements  must  theielore  he  deemed  peril  cilj 
impartial,  though  inconclusive— (See  Heniun'd  Mili- 
tary Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  530,  frc.)  Some  of  Mr.  Rose's 
best  marked  cases  of  chancre,  that  is  to  say,  such  a's 
were  distinguished  by  the  indurated  base  and  circum- 
ference, healed  in  a  very  short  time.  But  even  respect- 
ing these,  or  any  other  kinds  of  chancre,  no  regularity 
on  this  point  can  he  found.  .  Mf.  Guthrie  observes, 
if  the  "  ulcers  were  not  without  any  marked  appear- 
ance, and  did  not  amend  in  the  first  fortnight  or  ihree 
•weeks,  they  generally  remained  for  five  or  seven  weeks 
■  longer;  and  Hie  only  difference  in  this  inspect  between 
them  and  the  raised  ulcer  of  the  prepuce  was,  that  this 
often  remained  for  a  longer  period,  and  that  ulcers, 
possessing  the  true  character  of  chancre,  requiied  in 
■general  a  still  longer  period  for  their  cure,  that  is,  from 
six,  eight,  to  ten,  and  in  one  case,  even  twenty-six 
weeks," healing  up  and  ulcerating  again  on  a  haidened 
base.  Those  that  required  the  greatest  length  ol  tune 
had  nothing  particular  in  their  appearance  that  would 
lead  us  to  distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same 
kind  which  were  healed  in  a  shorter  lime."— ( Med. 
Our.  Trans.  vol.  8,  p.  558.)  The  same  writer  after- 
ward expresses  his  belief,  that  almost  all  the  pro- 
. traded  cases  would  have  been  cured  in  one-half  or  even 
one-ihiid  of  the  time,  if  a  moderate  course  of  mercury 
had  been  resorted  to. 

In  relation  to  the  question  before  us,  one  of  the  most 
important  documents  which  I  have  met  with,  is  an  of- 
ficial  circular,  signed  by  Sir  James  M'Grigor  anil  Sir 
Wm.  Franklin,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1940 
cases  of  primary  venereal  ulceiations  on  the  penis, 
cured  wiUwut  mercury,  between  December,  1816,  and 
December,  1818  (including  not  only  the  more  simple 
sotes^  but  also  a  regular  proportion  of  those  with  the, 
most  marked  characters  of  syphilitic  chancre),  the 
average  period  taken  up  by  the  treatment  when  bubo, 
did  not  exi-t,  was  21  days;  with  bubo,  45  days.—  (See 
Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  545.)  And  iufar- 
1her"appears,  that  during  the  period  above  specified, 
2827  chancres,  a  more  considerable  proportion  of  which 
Were  probably  'Hunterian  chancres,  were  treated  with 
'  mercury,  mid  that  the  average  period  required  for  the 
cure  when  there  .was  no  bubo,  was  33  days ;  with 
bubo,  50.  As  far,  therefore,  as  a  judgment  can  he 
formed  from  this  official  estimate,  and  no  calculation 
is  evet  likely  tn'be, furnished  on  a  larger  or  more  iuL- 
partial  scale,  the  evidence  tends  to  prove,  that  primary 
sores  may  generally  be  cured  rather  sooner  without 
than  with  the  'administration,, of  mercury.  Put  as 
practitioners  aie  not  obliged  to  restrict  llremselves 
either  to  the  mercurial  or  uotl-merciirial  practice,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  total  rejection  of  mercury  is  by  no 
means  justified  b^any  facts  yet  before  the  public,  con- 
cerning the  lime  requisite  for  tire  cure  on  either  plan  ; 
because,  as  it  is  universally  admitted  that  some  cases- 
are  very  tedious  unless  mercury  be  given,  neither  rea- 


son nor  experience  will  sanction  Hie  exclusive  adoption 
of  only  one  mode  of  practice,  whelher  the  bm 
ness  to  heal  exist  or  not.  On  the  coniiaiy,  as  f,r  a| 
the  consideration  of  time  has  weight,  prudence  and 
common  sense  teach  us  to  diversify  the  lutatiiienl  ac- 
coidhig  to  circumstances.  _  Hut  it  may  be  inquired 
since  tile  ha.  ku  .ml  disposition  of  ft  Sore  t0  heal  can- 
not be  known' at  first  by  its  mere  appearance, ihould 
the  ireatmenl  begiil  vvflh  mercury.  or,not?  1\(mV,i||. 
though  late  writers  dwell  very  much  on  the  iuiponj. 
bility  of  judging  of  the  nature  of  a  sore  by  in  look 
alone,  one  fact  is  certain,  that  some  ulcers  on  ilie  pertta 
have  a  clean  appearance  from  their  veiy  coinmegce 
ment ;  some  cases  are  simple  excoriations ;  andnthaa 
though  ill-conditioned,  are  so  small,  that  a  fair  chant* 
oilers  itself  of  destroying  everyipart  of  ihe  dlscasi 
wilh  caustic,  til  ail  such  cases,  I  slinuld  never  com 
uienue  with  mercury.  Witji  respect  to  phagedenic  arid 
sloughing  chancres,  repeated  ex pei  ience  has  convinced 
me.,  thai  they  aie  cases  in  the  first  stage  uf  vyliicli,  at 
all  events,  mercury  should  always  be  # voided ;. and 
1  believe,  witlt.Mr. 'Guthrie,  that  wheu  this  is  slrigtly 
done,  secondary  symptoms  are  rare.  One  sore  of  Uiii 
kind  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Peargnu,  a>not 
requiring  mercury,  and  the  aitenlion  of  suigeona  has 
been  of  late  paiticularly  directed  to  it  *y',Mr.  BitnL 
"It  .is  characterized  by  a  great  derangemenmf  Hie  ge- 
neral health,  by  a  high  stale  of  itiflanunation  of  the 
part,  by  great  local  pain,  and  proceeds  raj  idly  to  tire 
desii uction.of  the  parts.  The  situntipaof  tills  sort'  in 
most  commonly  in  the  angle  between  the preijilce  nndr 
glans  penis  ;  and  those  of  a  full  hjilui  of  liody,  (tie 
young  and  the  vigorous,  are  most  liable  lo  its  attack. 
The  most 'prompt  and  vigorous  antiphlogistic  metuli 
are  necessary  to  arrest  the  progress  of  lliis  sure;  nnil 
the  blond  taken  away  in  these  cases  pi esenle  Hie  usual 
inflammatory  appearances,  frequently  an  a  very  high 
degree.  Tire  exhibition  of  mercury  hi  Uiis  spt'ciea  of 
sore  Is  highly  mischievous,  and  product^  of  the 
worst  consequences  ;  nor  does  it  often'liappen  fhaUe- 
coudary  symptoms  succeed,  &c— (Oh  Syphilis,  p. 57.) 
Here,  according  jto  Mr.  Pearson's  nbservalioiiB,. made 
many  years  ago,  mercury  is  not  pei haps  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  constitution  ;  but  I  crtncelve  ll 
might  be  more  correct  to  say  lliat  (he  safety  of  the 
constitution  actually  requires  lliat  mercury  shojuld 
he  stiietly  avoided,  because  there  is  some'grouodfpf 
believing  that,  in  these  'instances,  it  fs^rmt , only  in 
jurious  to  the  local  disease,  but -conducive^!  second 
ary  symptoms.  'However,  if  the  latler  synjylomii 
should  arise,  notwithstanding  mercury  lias  not  turn 
administered  dining  the  cure  of  the  uleer,  aitefatjvi 
doses  of  that  medicine  may  stijl  be  useful,  n9  Mr.  Car. 
mil  Intel  obsel  ves,  w  hen  the  disease  is  inttie  "  Bt)<,  l>"i 
not  until  then,  previously  to  which  period,  tilt  liestin- 
i 'Tnal  remedies  arc  antimonials,sarsapaiilla,'guajacum. 
compound  powder  of  ipecar  uanha,  afsaufate  of  kali, 
the  nitrous  acid,  and  nitroniuriatic  liMh'.—  (See  Oil. 
on  the  Symptoms,  be.  of  the  Venereal  Disuse,  j>.  2W.) 

With  respect  lo  chancres  with  a  hardened  base  ami 
margin,  it  certainly  appears  thai  many  ofjlieni  hart 
healed  tolerably  last  w  ithout  mercury  ;  bill  a  large 
proportion  of  them  were  tedious  when  tliaj  rtiedlcino 
was  not  employed.— (See  th$ee  cases  recorded  In  lite 
wor  k  last  quoted.)    It  may  be  thought,  lif>w$*r,  Hut 
the  official-document  circulated  by  Sir  Janmi  M'Gri- 
gor and  Sir  William  Franklin,  tends  to  prove  Dial,  at 
all  events,  these  sores  heal  sooner  without  Uiaii  ivilh 
mercury.    But  this  conclusion  seems  bp rdfy  alrnwabte, 
because,  as  these  faithful  and  impartial  reporters  titve 
sensibly  'remarftVd,  the  5827  sqres  treated  with  dm- 
cury  may  be  fairly  presumed  to havejrartakenof  (be 
character  of  Hunter's  chancre  in  a  grettjer  propdrtp 
than  the  1940  primary  sores  treated  withopt  merouty- 
—  (See  Hinvrii'u  Military  Surirriy,  ji   .Mi  .    »'"'  • 
quenlly,  though  the  sores  heated  wilh  piercpV  iffM 
on  the  average,  to  have;  healed  rnore-slowly  than  olhetl 
treated  without  it,  yet  it  is  to  be  takerl  into. the accbunt, 
that  a  larger  number  <rf,llrr?  first  cases  were  Hirers wilh 
a  Jiardened  base  and  margin,  and  that  if  ihev  had  not 
had  the  mercurial  treatnierft,  extended  to  them,  ill* 
possible  their  complete  cure  might  genei ally  have  hcea 
still  more  tedious.    As  the  evidence  now  stwiilH,  there- 
fore, I  conceive  it  right  to  employ  mercury  with  mode- 
ratiqn,  for  all  sores  on  the  penis  having  the  rharacW 
of  ihe  Hunieriati  chancre,  and  appearing  aileron* 
picious  connexion.  <• '  . 
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A  consideration,  however,  which  ought  to  have 
greater  influence  than  the  slowness  or  quickness  of 
the  cure  of  primary  sores  with  and, without  mercury, 
is  the  question,  whether,  upon  the  average,  secondary 
symptoms  are  more  frequent  after  the  non-mercurial 
practice  than  the  other  1   On  this  most  interesting 
point  the  reports  vary,  as  indeed  they  do  on  almost 
every  matter  in  the  investigation,  excepting  the  facts 
of  the  possibility  of  curing  all  forms  of  the  venereal 
disease  without  mercury,  the  great  rarity  of  any  affec- 
tion of  the  bones,  and  the  general  mildness  of  the  se- 
condary symptoms,  when  that  medicine  is  not  em- 
ployed.  On  all  these  points  the  testimonies  are  strong 
and  convincing.   But  while  Mr.  Rose  found  secondary 
symptoms  take  place  in  one-third  of  his  cases  treated 
without  mercury  (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  452),. 
the  proportion  in  the  York  and  some  other  hospitals, 
was  only,  about  one-tenth. — [Vol.  tit.  p.  559.)  In 
the  1940  cases  of  primary  sores  on  the  penis,  treated 
without  mercury  in  the  army  hospitals,  between  De- 
cember, 1816,  and  December,  1818,  there  were  only  96 
instances  of  secondary  symptoms  of  different  sorts,  or 
not  more  than  one-twentieth.  .  But .the  proportion  of 
cases  of  secondary  symptoms  in  the  cases  of  primary 
ulcers  treated  uiiii  mercury  was  still  smaller,  and  this' 
in  an  important  degree,  being  only  51  out  of  2827 
cases,  or  about  one-fifty-fifth.   Were  it  not  necessary 
to  make  a  considerable  allowance  for  the  probable  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Hunterian  chancre  prevailing  most 
in  the  cases  treated  with  mercury,  a  point  admitted  by 
Sir  James  M'Gcigor  and  Dr.  Franklin,  we  should  here 
have  a  powerful  and  decisive  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  general  superiority  of  mercury  for  the  prevention 
of  secondary  symptoms.   Nor  am  I  certain  that  the 
conclusion  can  be  much  weakened  by  the  probability 
of  Hie  difference  here  alluded  to,  because  from  the 
evidence  of  late  brought  to  light  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  class  of  diseases  which,  go  under  the  name  of 
syphilis,  we  have  no  right  to  infer  that  what  has  beerj 
called  the  true  or  Hunterian  chancre  is  more  disposed 
Than  some  other  primary  sores  to  occasion  secondary 
symptoms.   Indeed,  Mr.  Guthrie  declares,  in  the  cases 
referred  to  in  his  paper,  that  when  mercury  was  not 
used,  these  symptoms  more  frequently  followed  the 
raised  ulcer  of  the  prepuce,  than  the  true  character- 
istic chancre  of  syphilis  affecting  the  glans  penis.— 
(Mid.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  577.)    On  the  whole,  as 
the  reports  now  stand,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
cases  which  I  have  seen  myself,  the  secondary  symp- 
toms are  more  frequent  when  primary  ulcers  are  pro- 
miscuously treated  without  mercury.    But  it  by  no 
means  follows  froTn  this  fact,  that  the  way  to  have  the 
smallest  possible,  number  of  cases  of  secondary  symp- 
toms is  to  employ  mercury  in  all  instances  of  sores  on 
the  genitals.   This  both  reason  and  experience  contra- 
dict, inasmuch  as  mercury  given  in  cases  which  do  not 
require  it  for  the  security  of  the  constitution,  is  fre- 
quently itself  a  source  of  cutaneous  diseases,  sore 
throats,  and  nodes,  which,  without  its^baneful  influ- 
ence, would  never  have  occurred.  The  prudent  course 
seems  here  to  be  to  exercise  our  judgment  and  discre- 
tion, and  to  be  guided,  in  some  measure,  by  the  appear- 
ance and  progress  of  the  sore,  according  to  principles 
already  suggested  ;  for  though  the  look  of  a  sore  may 
not,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  always  en- 
able us  to  forma  certain  inference  respecting  the  risk 
of  secondary  symptoms  if  mercury  be  omitted,  it  can- 
in  it  be  said  that  the  danger  would  be  positively  obvi- 
ated by  having  recourse  at  once  to  mercury  in  every 
kind  of  primary  sore;  and  notwithstanding  every 
Wing  wtiich  has  been  lately  published,  I  still  flatter 
myself,  that  surgeons,  accustomed  to  see  much  of  ve- 
nereal cases,  can  yet  distinguish  excoriations,  herpes 
of  the  prepuce,  biles,  simple  healthy  sores,  and  some 
other  common  aliments  (see  Evans  on  Ulcerations- of 
the  Genital  Organs,  Svo.  I.ond.  1819),  from  ulcers,  by 
which  the  constitution  is  liable  to  be  affected.  Until 
farther  data  exist,  I  cannot  venture  to  lay  down  other 
directions  about,  the  treatment  of  primary  sores.    It  is 
with  pleasure,  however,  that  I  subjoin  the  advice  of 
other  gentlemen,  whose  sentiments  and  talents  deserve 
respect,  though  their  opinions  may  not  exactly  agree 
with  my  own.    '•  In  every  primary  ulcer  (says  Dr. 
Hennenl,  I  would  give  up  the  idea  of  using  mercury  at 
first,  treating  it  as  if  it  were  a  simple  ulceration,- by 
cleanliness,  rest,  and  abstinence,  and  applying  to  it  the 
moat  simple  and  mildest  dressings.  If  the  sore  did  not 
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put  on  a  healing  appearance  in  a  reasonable  time,  the 
extent  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  patient,  I  should  make  use  of  more  active  dress- 
ings. But  if,  beyond  all  calculation,  it  remained  open, 
I  should  certainly  not  sacrifice  every  consideration  to  a 
dislike  of  mercury,  knowing  how  many  persons  have 
been  seriously  benefited  by  a  judicious  and  mild  ad- 
ministration of  thai  remedy." — (On  Military  Surgery, 
edit.  2,  p.  518.)  When  primary  ulcers  resist  common 
"means  a  certain  time,  Mr.  Bacot  would  also  have  re- 
course 10  mercury— (Ore  Syphilis,  p.  69.)  Like  me, 
however,  the  latter  author  does  not  approve  of  inva- 
riably postponing  that  remedy  until  the  latter  criterion, 
viz.  the  backwardness  of  the  sore  to  be  healed  by  other 
methods,  is  afforded.  , 

Whenever  the  employment  of  mercury  in  this  work  is 
recommended,  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  be  thought 
an  advocate  for  pushing  that  medicine,  as  the  phrase 
is.  On  the  contrary,  experience  has  fully  convinced 
me,  that  in  no  forms  of  chancre,  nor  in  any  other  stagea 
of  the  venereal  disease,  is  it  proper  to  exhibit  mercury 
in  the  unmerciful  quantity,  and  for  the  prodigious 
length  of  time,  which  custom,  ignorance,  and  oreju- 
dice  used  to  sanction  in  former  days.  Violent  sali- 
1  vations,  at  all  events,  ought  to  be  for  ever  exploded: 
When  I  was  an  articled  student  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  most  of  the  venereal  patients  in  that 
establishment  were  seen  with  their  ulcerated  tongues 
hanging  out  of  their  mouths  ;  their  faces  prodigiously 
swelled ;  and  their  saliva  flowing  out  in  streams.  The 
wards  were  not  sufficiently  ventilated,  and  the  stench 
was  so  great  that  the  places  well  deserved  the  ap- 
pellation of  foul.  Yet,  notwithstanding  mercury  was 
thus  pushed  (as  the  favourite  expression  was),  it  was 
than  common  to  see  many  patients  suffer  the  most  dread- 
ful mutilations,  in  consequence  of  sloughing  ulcers  of  the 
penis ;  many  unfortunate  individuals,  whose  noses 
and  palates  were  lost ;  and  others  who  were  afflicted 
with  nodes  and  dreadful  phagedenic  sores. 

Happily,  at  the  present  day,  this  attachment  to  vio- 
lent salivations  no  longer  prevails ;  simple  excoriations 
and  common  ulcers  are  more  attentively  discriminated ; 
and,  even  in  what  are  reputed  to  be  true  syphilitic 
chancres,  mercury  is  seldom  given',  except  in  very  mo- 
derate doses,  or  such  quantities  as  only  gently  affect 
t tic  gumsand  salivary  glands.  The  surgeon,  now  no 
longer  blinded  with  the  continual  fear  of  the  rapid  and 
furious  progress  of  syphilis  when  not  duly  resisted  by 
mercury,  avoids  the  very  mode  of  practice  which  was 
itself  the  cause  of  all  the  aggravated  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  consequence  is,  that  very  bad  instances  of 
the  ravages  of  lues  venerea  are  now  hardly  ever  ob- 
served, except  from  the  neglect  and  intemperance  of  pa- 
tients themselves ;  and  the  few  aggravated  eases  which 
are  met  with,  even  in  hospitals,  are  generally  in  that 
state  previously  to  their  admission.  Another  benefit 
also  resulting  from  modern  investigations,  which  prove 
that  chancres,  and  all  other  varieties  of  the  venereal 
disease,  do  not  absolutely  require  mercury  for  their 
'cure,  is  the  safety  with  which  it  is  now  known  that 
the  use  of  such  medicine  may  be  postponed,  where 
the  patient's  present  state  of  health  would  not  well 
bear  its  exhibition.  And  I  know  that  an  ignorance  of 
this  fact  formerly  caused  the  death  of  many  poor  sufferers. 

The  greater  present  mildness  of  syphilitic  diseases 
in  England,  I  ascribe  0111611/  to  the  more  judicious 
treatment  now  adopted,  and  not  to  any  change  or  mo- 
dification in  the  nature  of  the  disorder.  There  are 
others,  however,  whomay  think  as  Mr.  Fergusson  does 
with  regard  to  syphilis  in  Portugal,  that  the  disease  has 
exhausted  a  great  deal  of  its  virulence  from  long  con- 
tinuance among  us.  But  before  we  are  altogether  jus- 
tified in  drawing  such  a  conclusion,  we  must  forget  all 
the  bad  practice  which  prevailed  in  former  days,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
more  severe  forms  in  which  syphilis  then  presented  it- 
self ;  though  not.  for  the  ravages  of  that  acute,  quickly 
spreading,  and  fatal  disorder  which  broke  out  in  the 
'  French  arm/  at  Naples,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. According  to  my  own  judgment,  this  was  de- 
cidedly a  very  different  disease  from  any  venereal  ma- 
ladies with  which  we  are  now  acquainted;  too  differ- 
ent indeed  to  be  accounted  for  either  by  any  sponta- 
neous alteration  of  its  own,  or  by  any  improvements 
in  practice. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter's  ideas,  the  most  simple 
method  of  treating  a  chancre  is  to  extirpate  it  with 
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caustic  or  the  knife,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  the  stale 
of  a  common  sore  or  wound,  and  heals  up  as  such. 
However,  he  sanctions  this  practice  only  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  chancre,  when  the  surrounding 
parts  are  not  yet  contaminated ;  for  he  says  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
part,  and  this  object  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment when  the  disease  has  spread  considerably. 
When  the  chancre  is  situated  on  the  glans  penis,  he 
thought  touching  the  sore  with  the  lunar  caustic  pre- 
ferable to  cutting  it  away,  because  the  hemorrhage 
fro;n  the  cells  of  the  glands  would  be  considerable  alter 
the  use  of  the  knife, 

The  caustic  should  be  pointed  at  the  end,  like  a  pen- 
cil, in  order  that  it  may  only  touch  such  parts  as  are 
really  diseased  ;  and  its  application  should  be  repeated 
till  the  surface  of  the  sore,  after  the  separation  of  the 
last  sloughs,  assumes  a  red  and  healthy  appearance, 
when  it  will  heal  like  any  other  sore  made  with  caustic. 

When  the  sore  is  on  the  prepuce,  or  the  common 
skin  of  the  penis,  and  in  an  incipient  slate,  the  same 
practice  may  be  adopted  with  success.  When  the 
'chancre  is  large,  however,  it  cannot  be  destroyed  with 
the  argenlum  nitratu  m,  which  does  not  extirpate  the 
increasing  sore  deeply  enough.  In  such  cases,  Mr. 
Hunter  thought  that  the  potassa  cum  calce  might  an- 
swer better.  When  the  caustic  could  not  be  conve- 
niently employed,  this  author  sometimes  recommended 
the  excision  of  chancres,  a  plan  which  he  had  adopted 
himself,  and  the  part  afterward  healed  with  common 
dressings.  I  lowever,  says  he,  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  the  disease  is  not  always  certain,  and  as 
this  uncertainty  increases  with  the  size  of  the  chancre, 
the  cure  must  be  in  some  measure  promoted  by  proper 
dressings,  and  it  will  be  prudent  to  dress  the  sore  with 
mercurial  ointment.  When  a  chancre  is  destroyed 
almost  immediately  on  its  first  appearance,  Mr.  Hunter 
believes  that  there  is  little  danger  of  the  constitution 
being  infected,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there 
has  not  been  time  for  absorption  to  take  place.  How- 
ever, on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  being  certain 
on  this  point,  he  recommends  mercury  to  be  given 
from  motives  of  prudence,  the  quantity  of  which  me- 
dicine, he  says,  should  he  proportioned  to  the  duration 
and  progress  of  the  sore.  When  the  chancre  is  large, 
Mr.  Hunter  deems  mercury  absolutely  necessary  ;  and 
he  conceives  that  very  little  good  is  to  be  done  by  the 
extirpation. 

Among  modern  advocates  for  the  application  of 
caustic  to  chancres,  Delpech  is  one  of  the  most  zealous, 
and  the  nitrate  of  mercury  is  that  which  he  commonly 
employs  ;  he  abstains  from  the  practice,  however,  when 
much  inflammation  is  present.— (Chir.  Clinique,  t.  1.) 
With  respect  to  dressings  for  chancres,  Mr.  Hunter 
■  seems  to  have  placed  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  those 
which  contain  mercury;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
same  attachment  to  them  prevails  now  which  existed 
twenty  years  ago.  And  the  established  fact  of  mercury 
not  being  absolutely  necessary  in  any  way  for  the  cure 
of  different  venereal  sores,  must  have  the  effect  of 
removing  some  prejudices  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
As  common  mercurial  ointment  is  always  more  or  less 
rancid,  I  have  found  it  in  many  cases  a  bad  kind  of 
dressing,  and  now  seldom  apply  it  to  ulcerated  sur- 
faces.. Inordinary  cases,  I  believe  astringent  lotions, 
made  with  the  sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  lead, 
alum,  &c.  answer  the  best.  Some  chancres  are  indo- 
lent and  require  stimulants,  like  the  hydrargyri  nitrico- 
oxydum  blended  with  ointment,  the  unguentura  hy- 
drargyi  nitrati  more  or  less  weakened,  or  a  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Mr.  Hunter,  always  partial, 
even  in  cases  of  indolent  chancres,  to  mercurial  dress- 
ings, expresses  his  preference  to  a  salve  containing 
satomel,  as  being  more  active  than  common  jiiercurial 
ointment.  In  phagedenic  and  sloughing  chancres,  ihe 
carrot  and  fermenting  poultices,  solutions  of  the  ex- 
tracts of  hemlock  and  opium;  but  particularly  bread 
and  water  poultices  with  opium,  and  lotions  of  the 
arseniate  of  potassa,  containing  arseuic,or  nitrous  acid, 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  merit  trial. 

In  general,  Mr.  Hunter  was  an  advocate  for  changing 
the  dressings  very  often,  because  the  matter  separates 
them  from  the  sore,  so  as  to  diminish  their  effect.  He 
states,  that  changing  the  applications  thrice  a  day  will 
not  be  found  too  often,  particularly  when  they  are  in 
the  form  of  an  ointment. 
When  the  venereal  nature  of  a  chancre  is  removed, 


ihe  sore  frequently  becomes  stationary;  in  which  can- 
Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  new  dispouiliuns hire  been 
acquired,  and  the  quantity  of  disease  in  the  pau  \[u 
been  increased.  When  chancres  are  only  sldUunary 
Mr.  Hunter  says,  they  may  often  be  cured  by  touching 
them  slightly  with  the  lunar  caustic. 

In  these  cases,  no  cicatrization  seems  possible  till  Die 
contaminated  surface,  or  the  new  flesh  which  grow, 
on  that  surface,  has  either  been  destroyed  of  altered 
When  sores  are  situated  under  ihe  prepuce,  whJrc 
they  are  concealed  by  a  phymosis,  some  emollient  or 
gently  astringent  lotion  should  frequently  be  lujected. 
under  the  foreskin,  so  as  to  wash  out  any  matter  which 
might  otherwise  lodge  there  and  cause  additional  ln| 
tation. 

Contrary  to  the  doctrines  Which  the  facts  of  modem 
experience  have  now  fully  established,  Mr.  Hunter 
believed  that  mercury  should  be  given  in  every  cut  of 
chancre,  however  slight,  and  even  when  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  caustic,  or  other  means,  on  its  vary  Brit 
appearance.  The  remedy,  he  says,  should  be  contimti 
for  some  time  after  the  chancre  has  healed,  in  order  t« 
hinder  the  venereal  disposition  from  forming.  Here 
we  find  even  Hunter  himself  falling  into  some  Incon- 
sistencies ;  for,  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  he  seenis  tu 
appro've  of  the  principle  of  giving  mercury  only  when 
actual  and  visible  disease  exists,  because  it  cannot 
cure  the  disposition  to  it  even  if  it  exists.  Now,  as  the 
chancre  is  cured,  no  farther  absorption  of  the  virui 
from  it  is  possible ;  and  whatever  disposition  to  the 
disease  can  arise  from  absorption  must  have  already 
been  formed,  and  therefore  cannot  be  prevented ;  and 
though,'  according  to  Mr.  Hunter's  own  theory,  the 
virus  has  been  long  ago  expelled  from  the  system  toge- 
ther with  some  Of  the  excretions,  mercury  is  recom- 
mended with  the  view  of  projecting  the  constl  n 

However,  if  Mr.  Hunter's  explanations  ore  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  believe 
the  fault  is  in  his  theory ;  because,  in  cases  where  mer- 
cury is  deemed  advisable,  gineral  experience  appears 
to  sanction  the  practice  of  continuing  its  use  foMome 
time  after  the  chancre  is  perfectly  healed.  Yet  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule  present  themselves;  for.  If  a 
chancre  is  large  and  very  long  in  healing,  its  syphilid 
character  is  generally  extinct  a  good  while  before 
cicatrization  is  completed,  and  perseverance  In  mer- 
cury, under  these  circumstances,  would  he  hplh  an 
absurd  and  a  dangerous  practice. 

Hence,  in  a  greatnleasure,  the  cause  of  the  numcrom 
instances  of  the  mercurial  disease,  as  Mr.  Malhias  han 
named  it,  and  which  in  former  days  did  far  more  nili- 
chief  than  syphHis  itself.— (See  An  Inquiry  into  l«< 
History  and  Nature  of  the  Disease  produced  m  ill 
Human  Constitution  by  the  Useof  Mercutyfii  ti.iw. 
Land..  1816.)  This  part  of  the  subject  is  noticed  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  states  that,  in  very  large  chancres,  \\  may 
not  always  be  necessary  to  continue  either  the  eMemat 
or  internal  administration  of  mercury  till  the  sore  n 
healed;  for  the  venereal  actiou  is  just  as  soon  de- 
stroyed in  a  large  chancre  as  it  is  in  a  small  one,  sjnee 
every  part  of  the  sore  is  equally  affected  by  tliemedi 
cine,  and  of  course  cured  with  equal  expedition,  w 
in  regard  to  cicatrization,  circumstances  are  different, 
because  a  large  sore  is  longer  than  a  small  one  in  Be- 
coming covered  with  skin.  Hence,  according  to  air. 
Hunter,  a  large  chancre  may  be  deprived  of  its  vene- 
real  action  long  before  it  has  healed;  while,  on  u* 
other  hand,  a  small  one  may  heal  before  the  sypimnc 
■affection  has  been  destroyed.  In  the  latter  case.  ne 
represents  it'  as  most  prudent,  both  on  account  <tf  *"* 
chancre  and  constitution,  to  continue  Iheemploymmil 
mercury  a  little  while  after  the  sore  ts. healed;  afl»w 
which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  at  varianctwin 
certain  parts  of  his  own  theory,  however  wenjuW"™ 
it  may  be  by  experience.  .  M 

As  Mr.  Hunter  has  explained,  chancres,  bolh  in 
arid  women,  often  acquire  during  the  treatment  new 
dispositions,  which  are  of  various  kinds,  some  reta™ 
ing  the  cute  and  leaving  the  pans  in  an  i,ld!,lef  ,Dh"j 
ened  stale  after  the  cure  is  accomplished.  Inoin 
instances,  a  new  disposition  arises,  which  utterly  P  - 
vents  the  parts  from  healing,  and  often  V"yf":. 
much  worse  disease  than  that  from  which  it  P"Bln''n(' 
Such  new  dispositions  may  lead  to  the  Si™"" 
tumours.   They  are  more  frequent  in  men  than  wr 
men,  and  generally  occur  only  when  ihe  inflamnii""™ 
has  been  violent  from  some  peculiarity  of  the  pin* 
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constitution.  They  have  sometimes  been  considered 
as  cancerous. 

Among  the  diseases  in  question,  Mr.  Hunter  notices 
those  continued  and  often  increased  inflammations, 
suppurations,  and  ulcerations,  which  become  diffused 
through  the  whole  prepuce,  and  also  along  the  common 
skin  of  the  penis,  which  becomes  of  a  purple  hue,  at- 
tended with  suctl  a  general  thickening  of  the  cellular 
membrane  as  makes  the  whole  organ  appear  considera- 
bly enlarged.  The  same  writer  observes,  that  the  ul- 
ceration on  the  inside  of  the  prepuce  will  sometimes  in- 
crease, and  runbetween  theskin  and  the  body  of  the  pe- 
nis, and  eat  holes  through  different  places  till  the  whole 
is  reduced  to  a  number  of  ragged  sores.  The  glans 
often  shares  the  same  fate,  till  more  or  less  of  it  is  gone. 
Frequently,  the  urethra  in  this  situation  is  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  ulceration,  and  the  urine  is  discharged  some 
way  farther  back'.  The  ulceration,  if  unchecked,  at 
length,  destroys  all  the  parts.  In. this  acute  case,  prompt 
relief  is  demanded:  but  often  the  proper  mode  of 
treatment  cannot  be  at  once  determined,  owing  to  our 
ignorance  with  respect  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  pecu- 
liar cause  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Hunter  slates,  that  the 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla  is  often  of  service  when  given 
in  large  quantities,  and  that  the  extract  of  hemlock 
and  sea-bathing  are  sometimes  capable  of  effecting  a 
cure.  According  to  my  own  experience,  the  omission 
of  mercury  is  here  the  most  essential  point. 

Sometimes,  after  a  chancre  has  healed,  the  cicatrix 
breaks  out  again,  and  puts  on  the  appearances  of  the. 
preceding  sore.  Occasionally  similar  diseases  break 
out  in  different  places  from  that  of  the  cicatrix.  Mr. 
Hunter  believes  that  they  differ  from  a  chancre  in  ge- 
nerally not  spreading  so  fast,  nor  so  far;  in  not  being 
so  painful,  nor  so  much  inflamed;  in  not  having  such 
hard  bases  as  venereal  sores  have  ;  and  in  not  produc- 
ing buboes.  This  writer  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
not  venereal,  and  he  states  that  they  are  very  apt  to 
recur.  "  „ 

Mr.  Hunter  does  not  specify  any  particular  mode  of 
cure  for  all  these  cases  ;  but  he  mentions  one  instance 
which  seemed  to  be  cured  by  giving  forty  drops  of  the 
liquor  potass*,  every  evening  and  morning,  in  a  basin 
of  broth;  and  he  adverts  to  another  case,  which  was 
permanently  cured  by  sea-bathing. 

In  some  instances,  after  a  chancre  has  healed,  the 
parts,  as  Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  do  not  ulcerate,  But 
appear  to  become  thickened  and  indurated.  Both  the 
glans  and  prepuce  seem  to  swell,  so  as  to  form  on  the 
end  of  the  penis  a  tumour  or  excrescence  shaped  very 
much  like  a  cauliflower,  and,  when  cut  into,  showing 
radii  running  from  its  base  or  origin  towards  the  exter- 
nal surface.  It  is  extremely  indolent,  and  not  always 
a  consequence  of  the  venereal  disease ;  for  Mr.  Hunter 
has  seen  it  arise  spontaneously. 

No  medicine  seems  to  be  at  all  likely  to  cure  the 
disease;  the  only  successful  means  is  to  amputate  a 
considerable  part  of  the  penis,  and  then  to  keep  a 
proper  catheter  introduced  in  the  urethra. 

Another  disposition,  induced  by  the  previous  occur- 
rence of  chancres,  is  that  Jo  excrescences,  of  cutaneous 
tumours,  called  warts.  These  are  frequently  considered, 
not  simply  as  a  consequence  of  the  venereal  poison,  bur 
as  possessed  of  its  specific  disposition ;  and  therefore, 
says  Mr.  Hunter,  surgeons  have  recourse  to  mercury  for 
the  cure  qf  them  ;  and  it  is  said  that  such  treatment 
n     often  removes  them.   This  eminent  practitioner  never 
■      saw  mercury  produce  this  effect,  although  the  medicine 
'(     was  given  i(i  sufficient  quantity  to  cure  recent  chancres 
and  a  lues  venerea  in  the  same  person. — (See  Wart.) 
Mr.  Hunter  takes  notice  of  sloughs  which  occur  in 
'      the  tonsils  from  the  effect  of  mercury  on  the  throat,  and 
'(     are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  venereal  complaints.  He 
\     also  mentions,  that  sometimes  when  the  original  chan- 
ere  has  been  doing  well  and  been  nearly  healed,  he  has 
I     seen  new  sores  break  out  on  the  prepuce  near  the  first, 
?     and  assume  all  the  appearance  of  chancres. 
'        When,  in  the  treatment  of  chancres,  a  bubo  arises, 
*'     while  the  constitution  is  under  .the  influence.of  a  sufll- 
t     cient  quantity  of  mercury  to  cure  such  sores,  which 
J     medicine  has  also  been  rubbed  into  the  lower  extre- 
f     mity  -en  the  same  side  as  the  bubo,  Mr.  Hunter  sus- 
*     pects  that  the  swelling  in  the  groin  is  not  venereal,  but 
is  produced  by  the  mercury.   In  these  cases,  he  always 
^     preferred  conveying  mercury  into  the  system  in  some 
*.  othertmanner. 

?        Willi  respect  to  the  treatment  of  chancres  in  women. 
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since  it  is  difficult  to  keep  dressings  on  the  parts,  Mr 
Hunter  advises  the  sores  to  be  frequently  washed  with 
some  mercurial  solution,  and  speaks  of  one  made  with 
oxyinuriate  of  mercury  as  being  perhaps  the  best,  since 
it  will  act  as  a  specific  and  stimulant  also  when  this  is 
requisite.  When  the  chancres,  however,  are  irritable,, 
they  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  similar 
complaints  in  men.  When  the  sores  extend  into  the 
vagina,  this  passage  must  be  kept  from  becoming  con 
stricted  or  closed,  by  the  introduction  of  lint. 

Sometimes,  after  a  chancre  and  all  venereal  disease 
are  cured,  the  prepuce  continues  thickened  and  elon- 
gated, so  that  the  glans  cannot  be  uncovered  ;  perhaps, 
the  case  is  often  without  remedy.  Mr.  Hunter,  how- 
ever, very  properlv  recommends  trying  every  possible 
means ;  and  he  informs  us,  that  the  steam  of  warm 
water,  hemlock  fomentations,  and  cinnabar  fumiga- 
tions are  frequently  of  singular  service. 

When  the  thickening  and  enlargement  of  the  pre- 
puce cannot  be  removed  by  applications,  all  the  por- 
tion anterior  to  the  glans  penis  may  be  cut  away.— 
(See  Phymosis.) 

Bubo.— The  immediate  consequence  of  a  chancre, 
which  is  called  a  bubo,  and  also  the  remote  effects  lm- 
.plied  by  the  constitutional  or  secondary  symptoms,  arise 
from  the  absorption  of  recent  venereal  matter  from* 
some  surface  where  it  has  either  been  applied  or  formed. 

We  are  already  aware  that  Mr.  Hunter  believed  the 
matter  of  gonorrhoea  to  be  capable  of  communicating 
the  venereal  disease.  Hence,  he  explains  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  the  three  ways  in  Which  he  thought  a 
bubo  might  arise  in  consequence  of  absorption.  He 
observes"',  that  the  first  and  most  simple  manner  is  when 
the  matter,  either  of  a  gonorrhoea  or  chancre,  has  only 
been  applied  to  some  sound  surface,  without  having 
produced  any  local  effect  on  the  part  ;  but  has  been  ab- 
sorbed immediately  after  its  application.  Mr.  Hunter 
affirms,'that  he  has  seen  instances  of  this  kind,  though 
he  confesses  that  they  are  very  rare,  and  that  in  most 
cases,  apparently  of  this  nature,  a  small  chancre  may 
he  found  to  have  existed. 

The  second  mode  of  absorption,  or  that  taking  place  i 
in  a  gonorrhoea,  Mr.  Hunter  represents  as  more  fre- 
quent. That  secondary  symptoms  do  occasionally  fol- 
low gonorrhoea  is  now  commonly  admitted,  though 
whether  they  differ  essentially  from  those  which  follow 
true  cliar  eres,  is  a  point  not  yet  completely  settled.  ( 
Del pech  describes  them  as  of  the  same  nature,  {Chir. 
Clinique,  t.  1) ;  but  his  facility  of  belief  in  the  multi- 
plied effects  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  is  almost  un- 
bounded. On  a  point  of  this  kind,  therefore,  I  should; 
not  attach  much  importance  to  his  opinion,  However, 
as  far  as  Mr.  Carmichael's  experience  goes,  there  is  a; 
difference,  a  part  of  which  consists  in  the  eruption  be- 
i  ng  of  the  papul  ar  ki  nd,  as  it  is  also  after  m  any  instances 
of  simple  primary  ulcers— (See  Obs.  on  the  Symptoms,. 
&c.  of  Venereal  Diseases,  8vo.  Lond.  1818.) 

The  third  mode  is  the  absorption  of  matter  from  an 
ulcer,  which  may  either  be  a  chancre  or  a  bubo.  This 
mode  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  it  proves,  with 
many  other  circumstances,  that  a  sore  or  ulcer  is  the 
most  favourable  for  absorption.  Mr.  Hunter  believed,,, 
that  absorption  was  more  apt  to  take  place  from  sores 
on  the  prepuce,  than  those  on  the  glans. 

A  fourth  mode  of  absorption  is  from  a  wound;  a 
case  which,  according  to  Delpech,  is  almost  constantly 
followed  by  an  eruption  on  the  face,  soon  extending 
all  over  the  body,  and  very  quickly  followed  by  sore 
Ihroat,  periostoses,  and  pains  in  the  bQnes>.  Itu short,, 
his  idea  is,  that  when  the  poison  is  absorbed*  frffif*  S 
wound,  especially  one  that  has  not  suppurated,  its  ope- 
ration is  peculiarly  rapid  and  violent.— {Chir.  Clini%net 
(<  l,p.334.) 

Mr.  Hunter  notices,  that  what  is  now  commonly  un- 
derstood by  a  bubo  is  a  swelling  taking  place  in  the 
absorbing  system,  especially  in  the  glands,  and  arising' 
from  the  absorption  of  some  poison,  or  other  irritating 
matter.  When  such  swellings  take  place  in  the  groin, 
they  are  called  buboes,  whether  they  proceed  from  ab- 
sorption or  not! 

Mr.  Hunter  regards  every  abscess  in  the  absorbing 
system  as  a  bubo,  whether  in  the  vessels  or  the  glands, 
when  it  originates  from  the  absorption  of  venerea? 
matter. 

The  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels,  and 
is  conveyed  by  them  into  the  circulation.  In  its  pas- 
sage through  these  vessels  it  often  affects  them  wh> 
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the  specific  inflammation.  The  consequence  is  the 
formation  of  buhoes,  which  are  venereal  inflamma- 
tions or  abscesses  of  the  lymphatic  glands  or  vessels. 
The  sores  resulting  from  their  being  opened,  or  spon- 
taneously bursting,  are  exactly  similar  to  a  chancre  in 
their  nature  and  effects,  the  only  difference  being  111 
regard  to  size.  As  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands 
are  irritated  by  the  specific  matter  before  it  has  un- 
dergone any  change  in  its  passage,  the  inflammation 
produced  and  the  matter  secreted  partake  of  the  spe- 
cific quality. 

Inflammation  of  the  absorbent  vessels  themselves  is 
not  nearly  so  frequentas  thatof  the  glands.  In  men  such 
inflammations,  in  consequence  of  chancres  upon  the 
elans  or  prepuce,  generally  appear  like  a  cord,  leading 
along  the  back  of  the  penis  from  the  sores.  Sometimes 
the  absorbents  inflame  in  consequence  of  the  thickening 
and  excoriation  of  the  prepuce  in  gonorrhoea.  The  in- 
durated lymphatics  often  terminate  insensibly  near  the 
root  of  the  penis,  or  near  the  pubes;  while,  in  other 
instances,  they  extend  farther  to  a  lymphatic  gland  in 
the  groin.  Mr.  Hunler  believed,  that  this  affection  of 
the  absorbent  vessels  is  truly  venereal.  The  formation 
of  a  hard  cord,  he  conceived,  arose  from  a  thickening 
of  the  coats  of  the  absorbents,  and  from  an  extravasa- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph  on  their  inner  surface. 

A  cord  of  the  above  kind  often  suppurates,  sometimes 
in  more  places  than  one,  so  as  to  form  one,  two,  or  three 
buboes,  or  small  abscesses,  in  the  body  of  the  penis. 

Inflammation  much  more  frequently  affects  the  ab- 
sorbent glands  than  the  vessels.  The  structure  of  the 
former  parts  appears  to  consist  of  the  ramifications  and 
reunion  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  From  this  structure, 
observes  Mr.  Hunter,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that 
the  fluid  absorbed  is  in  some  measure  detained  in  the 
glands,  and  thus  lias  a  greater  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating the  disease  to  them  than  to  the  distinct  vessels. 

Swellings  of  the  absorbent  glands  may  originate 
from  other  diseases,  and  should  be  carefully  discrimi- 
nated from  those  which  arise  from  the  venereal  poison. 
With  this  view,  Mr.  Hunter  advises  us  first  to  inquire 
into  the  cause,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any 
venereal  complaint  at  some  greater  distance  from  the 
heart,  such  as  chancres  on  the  penis,  or  any  preceding 
disease  in  this  situation.  He  recommends  us  to  inquire 
whether  any  mercurial  ointment  has  been  at  all  ap- 
plied to  the  leg  and  thigh  on  the  diseased  side ;  for 
mercury,  applied  to  those  parts  for  the  cure  of  a  chan- 
cre, will  sometimes  cause  glandular  enlargements, 
which  are  occasionally  mistaken  for  venereal  buboes. 
This  irritation  of  the  inguinal  glands  by  the  mechani- 
cal action  of  mercurial  ointment,  has  also  been  parti- 
cularly noticed  by  Professor  Assalini,  who  states  that 
he  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  convincing  him- 
self of  the  fact.— (See  Manuale  di  Chirurgia,  p.  67.) 
Mr.  Hunter  reminds  us  to  observe  whether  there  has 
been  any  preceding  disease  in  the  constitution,  such  as 
a  cold,  fever,  &c.  The  quick  or  slow  progress  of  the 
swelling  is  likewise  to  be  marked,  and  the  tumour  must 
be  distinguished  from  femoral  hernia,  lumbar  ab- 
scesses, and  aneurisms  of  the  crural  artery.  In  parti- 
cular cases  it  would  appear,  that  some  time  elapses  be- 
fore the  venereal  matter  produces  its  effects  on  the  ab- 
sorbent glands  after  its  absorption.  Mr.  Hunter  notices, 
that  sometimes,  at  least,  six  days  transpire  first;  a 
circumstance  which  can  only  be  known  by  the  chancres 
having  healed  six  days  before  the  bubo  began  to  ap- 
pear. However,  as  the  last  matter  of  a  chancre  is 
probably  not  venereal,  he  infers,  that  in  cases  of  this 
Kind  absorption  must  have  taken  place  earlier  than 
Mher  considerations  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Ac- 
cordin"  to  Mr.  Hunter,  in  general,  only  the  glands 
nearer  to  the  seat  of  absorption  are  attacked.  Thus, 
when  the  matter  is  taken  up  from  the  penis  in  men, 
the  inuuinal  glands  are  affected  ;  and.  when  from  the 
v  ulva  in  women,  those  glands  swell  which  are  situated 
hPiwee n  the  labium  and  thigh,  and  the  round  ligaments. 

Tr  was  one  of  Mr.  Hunter's  opinions,  that  only  one 
irland  at  a  time  is  commonly  affected  by  the  absorption 
of  venereal  matter.  If  this  sentiment  be  correct,  the 
r  rrumsiance  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  criterion 
between  v^ereai  and  other  buboes.  The  second  order 
of  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  are  never  affected; 
a'  for  instance,  those  along  the  iliac  vessels  or  back 

Mr  Hunter  i»f«™>8  "8-  that  he  al9°  obBerved>  tnat 
when  the  disease  was  contracted  by  a  sore  or  cut  upon 
the  finger,  the  bubo  occurred  a  little  above  the  bend  of 
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the  arm,  by  the  side  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  no  1*4. 
ing  of  this  sort  formed  in  the  armpit.  However  k, 
had  heard  of  a  few  rare  cases  in  which  a  ■welllnt  11 
the  axilla  was  also  produced. 

When  buboes  arise  from  a  venereal  dlaeaie  on  tha 
penis,  they  are  situated  in  the  glands  of  the  groin 
When  a  bubo  ariscB  from  a  gonorrhoea,  either  eroin 
may  be  attacked.  But  when  the  diaeaae  oriji'n,, 
from  a  chancre,  the  bubo  most  frequently  takes  b|8c( 
in  the  nearest  groin. 

The  situation  of  the  absorbent  glands,  bowem  11 
not  always  exactly  the  same,  and  the  counw  or  ['bo 
lymphatics  therefore  is  subject  to  some  variety.  Hew 
Mr.  Hunter  has  seen  a  venereal  bubo  produced  ky  i 
chancre  on  the  penis,  situated  a  considerable  wiydona 
the  thigh ;  he  has  also  often  seen  buboes  ai  high  ai  n* 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  before  Pouparfs  ligameuimd 
sometimes  near  the  pubes.  At  the  present  day,  in til- 
ings of  the  femoral  glands  are  rarely  considered  10  be 
venereal. 

I  am  now  (Nov.  1829)  attending  a  gentleman  who 
had  a  small  sore  on  the  penis,  followed  by  a  bubo  11 
each  groin ;  one  of  them  restricted  to  the  femoral glandi, 
the  other  to  the  inguinal.   The  sore  was  nearly  nil 
when  he  applied  to  me,  and  I  desired  him,  for  the  take 
of  security,  to  continue  the  blue  pill  and  aperient 
dicines  a  little  while  longer.  The  ulcer  healed;  but 
the  buboes  remained  indolent  and  stationary  for  nearly 
a  month  afterward,  notwithstanding  frictions  will 
camphorated  mercurial  oinmient,  the  application  of 
soap  and  mercurial  plasters,  and  the  use  of  the  com- 
pound  calomel  pill,  with  the  decoct,  sarsnp.  c,  ^1 
length,  the  bubo  in  the  femoral  glands  suppurated.  I 
punctured  it,  and  a  thin  fluid  was  dischdrged,  lofetlur 
with  flakes  of  a  substance  like  wet  paper,  Thei»* 
ing  underwent  some  diminution,  yet  did  not  get  com- 
pletely well,  and  emitted,  from  time  to  time,  ihe  same 
kind  of  discharge  which  it  did  at  first.  The  other 
bubo,  however,  was  partially  resolved  without  suppu- 
rating at  all ;  and,  at  the  end  of  about  two  monthi,  u 
the  patient  had  merely  two  chronic  indurations  In  the* 
groins,  he  left  town  for  the  seaside,  in  the  Itdbt  that 
they  would  undergo  a  farther  diminution  there.  In 
two  or  three  weeks,  or  more,  instead  of  being  cured, 
he  returned  to  me  with  an  abscess  in  the  groin,  which 
had  previously  suppurated, and  a  phagedenic  ulceration, 
as  large  as  a  shilling,  in  the  other  groin,  with  lU  bot- 
tom and  edges  all  covered  with  while  pulpy  (loughs. 
He  had  at  the  same  time  a  sorelhroat,  and  an  eruption 
of  about  fifteen  spots  on  the  face,  resembling  small  biles, 
with  a  conical  sloughy  elevated  point  on  each  oflbem. 
There  was  also  a  circular  spot,  of  large  size,  on  oneof 
the  arms,  with  a  dark-coloured  slough  in  in  centre. 
The  patient  suffered  severely  from  wandering  pains  In 
his  limbs,  head,  and  even  different  parts  of  nil  Irani, 
and  complained  much  of  loss  of  rest,  and  ,5  -Yh 
He  now  tried  in  succession  the  nitrous  acid, 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and  the  inlpnw 
of  quinine;  the  liquor  arsenicalis;  the  conlum unttea 
wilh  calomel ;  the  sulphuric  acid;  the  oxymumie 01 
mercury;  and  various  other  alterative  and tonic  reme- 
dies; but  hitherto  the  only  amendmenthasbeen  tni 
thegroins.  Histhroatand  the  ulcer  on  Disarm  m w 
worse,  and  so  is  his  general  health.  During Uiei» 
fortnight  he  has  been  at  Leamington,  where  Deis  11 
tended  by  Mr.  John  Pritchard,  who  li»wnl"*|;^' 
unfavourable  account  of  the  present  state 1  ot  ine"*- 
In  this  example,  the  occurrence  of  a  sloughy rfi«  » 
point  in  every  appearance  which  presented  iw ' 
me  to  regard  the  disorder  as  a  specimen  or  vm 
been  termed  the  phagedenic  venereal  disease, « 
circumstance  of  one  of  the  buboes  being  COTD"» 
the  femoral  glands  also  inclined  me  to  toe 
the  case  was  not  one  of  true  syphilis,  xet,1" u 
alterative  plans  of  treatmenlhave  an8*'^}''!,^ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  the  freer  M86  JdVttni' 
mercurial  fumigations  of  the  throat,  tomes,  "*.fjje 
rous  diet,  and  confinement  to  the  house,  to  w"  1 
patient  has  not  yet  submitted,  will  bring  atioiu  fc 

The  seat  of  absorption  is  more  exte-nsivei'    ^  ( 
male  sex,  and  the  course  of  some  of  the  rin 
also  different.    Hence,  buboes  in  women  tnay  w* 
three  situations,  two  of  which  are  totally aw""0" 
those  in  men.  «r  ihe frf»' 

When  chancres  are  situated  forwards  near  u  ^ 
tus  urinarius,  nymphte,  clitoris,  labia,  or  ^*"ne 
the  absorbed  matter  is  generally  convey" 
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both  of  the  round  ligaments ;  and  the  buboes  are  formed 
in  those  ligaments,  just  before  they  enter  the  abdomen. 
Mr.  Hunter  suspected  such  buboes  not  to  be  glandular 
ones,  but  only  inflamed  absorbents. 

When  chancres  are  situated  far  back,  near  or  on  the 
perineum,  the  absorbed  matter  is  carried  forwards  along 
the  angle  between  the  labium  and  the  thigh,  to  the 
glands  in  the  groin,  and  often,  in  this  course,  small 
buboes  are  formed  in  the  absorbents,  similar  to  those 
abscesses  which  occur  on  the  penis  in  men. 

When  the  effects  of  the  poison  do  not  rest  here,  a 
bubo  in  the  groin  may  be  occasioned  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  men. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  being  sure  that  women 
are  quite  free  from  infection,  it  is  often  more  difficult 
to  decide  in  them  than  in  men  whether  a  bubo  is  vene- 
real or  not.  In  men  who  have  had  no  local  complaint, 
the  bubo  can  only  be  venereal  when  direct  absorption 
from  the  surface  of  the  skin  has  taken  place. 

A  bubo,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  commonly  begins  with  a 
sense  of  pain,  which  leads  the  patient  to  examine  the 
part;  where  a  small  hard  tumour  is  to  be  felt.  This 
increases  like  every  other  'inflammation  that  has  a 
tendency -to  suppuration,  and  unless  checked,  pus 
forms,  and  ulceration  follows,  the  matter  making  its 
way  to  the  skin  very  fast. 

The  abeve  celebrated  writer  remarks,  however,  that 
some  cases  are  slow  in  their  progress.  This  circum- 
stance he  imputes  either  to  the  inflammatory  process 
being  kept  back  by  mercury  or  other  means,  or  to  its 
being  retarded  by  a  scrofulous  tendency. 

Thfl  inflammation,  he  says,  is  at  first  confined  to  the 
gland,  which  may  be  moved  about  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane ;  but  when  the  part  has  enlarged,  or  when  the 
i  inflammation  and  suppuration  are  more  advanced,  the 
i  surrounding  parts  become  more  inflamed,  and  the  tu- 
i  mour  is  more  diffused.  Some  buboes  become  coinpli- 
i  cated  with  an  erysipelatous  and  cedematous  affection, 
!l  by  which  they  are  rendered  more  diffused  and  less  dis- 
li   posed  to  suppurate. 

K  Mr.  llunier  allows,  that  to  distinguish  with  certainty 
the  true  venereal  bubo  from  other  swellings  of  the 
H  glands  in  the  groin  may  be  very  difficult.  He  represents 
i  the  true  venereal  bubo,  in  consequence  of  a  chancre, 
j  as  being  most  commonly  confined  to  one  gland.  It 
B  preserves  its  specific  distance  till  suppuration  has  taken 
place,  and  then  becomes  more  diffused.  It  is  rapid  in 
(l  Its  progress  from  inflammation  to  suppuration  and  1 1 1 
II  ceration.  The  suppuration  is  commonly  large,  consi- 
\  dering  the  size  of  the  gland,  and  there  is  only  one  ab- 
I  scess.  The  pain  is  very  acute,  and  the  inflamed  part 
■    of  the  skin  is  of  a  florid  red  colour. 

Mr.  Hunter  describes  such  buboes  as  arise  without 

*  any  visible  cause,  as  being  of  two  kinds.   One  sort 
inflame  ami  suppurate  briskly.   These  he  always  sus- 

I    pected  to  be  venereal,  although  he  allows  there  was  no 
orapf  of  it,  and  only  a  presumption  deduced  from  the 

3  quick  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  second  kind  are  generally  preceded  and  attended 
with  slight  fever  or  the  common  symptoms  of  a  cold, 

*  .and  they  are,. for  the  most  part,  indolent  and  slow  in 
('  their  progress.  If  they  are  quicker  than  ordinary,  they 
10  become  mors  diffused  than  venereal  buboes,  and  they 
f    are  often  not  confined  to  one  gland.   When  very  slow, 

4  they  give  but  little  sensation  j  but,  when  quicker,  the 
it  sensation  is  more  acute,  though  not  so  much  so  as  in 
j!  venereal  cases.  They  usually  do  not  suppurate,  and 
((  often  become  stationary.  When  they  do  suppurate,  it 
f  is  in  a  slow  manner,  and  frequently  in  more  glands 
j  than  one,  while  the  inflammation  is  more  diffused  and 
,j)  not  considerable,  in  relation  to  the  swelling.  The  mat- 
,f  ter  makes  its  way  to  the  skin  slowly,  and  the  part  af- 
4    fected  is  of  a  more-  purple  colour.   Sometimes  the  ab 

*  scesses  are  very  large,  yet  not  painful.  ,  • 

it  In  considering  whether  the  swellings  of  the  inguinal 
J  glands  are '  or  ai,e  not  venereal,  the  first  tiling  to  be  at- 
(t»  tended  tb  is,  whether  or  not  there  are  any  venereal 
,|f    complaints.   If  there  are  nonev Mr. Hunter  observes, 

that  there  is  a  strong  presumptive^  proof  that  the  swell- 
tt  ings  are  not  venereal.  When  the  swelling  is  only  in 
jl  one  gland,  very  slow  in  its  progress,  and  gives  but  little 
s(  or  no  pain,  it  is  probably  merely  scrofulous.  How- 
,1  ever,  when  the  swelling  is  considerable,  diffused,  and 
f.  attended  with  some  inflammation  and  pain,  the  coristi- 
t(    tulion  is  most  probably  affected  with  slight  fever, 'the 

symptoms  of  which  are,  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite, 
t  want  of  sleep,  small  quick  pulse,  and  an  appearance 
1  '  *  ' 


of  approaching  hectic.  Such  swellings  are  long  in 
getting  well,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  mercury, 
even  when  promptly  applied; 

Mr.  Hunter  mentions  his  having  seen  the  above  af- 
fection of  the  groin,  together  with  the  constitutional 
indisposition,  take  place  where  there  were  chancres; 
and  he  was  puzzled  to  determine,  whetlrer  the  disease 
in  the  groin  was  sympathetic  from  derangement  of  the 
constitution,  or  whether  it  arose  from  the  absorption  of 
matter.  He  had  long  suspected  that  there  was  a  mixed 
case,  and  was  at  last  certain  that  such  a  case  might 
prevail.  He  had  seen  instances,  in  which  the  venereal 
matter,  like  a  cold  or  fever,  only  irritated  the  glands 
to  disease,  producing  in  them  scrofula,  to  which  they 
were  disposed. 

In  such  cases,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  the  swellings  com- 
monly arise  slowly,  give  but  little  pain,  and  if  mercury 
be  given  to  destroy  the  venereal  disposition,  their  pro- 
gress is  accelerated.  Some  suppurate  while  under 
this  resolving  course ;  and  others,  which  probably  had 
a  venereal  taint  at  first,  become  so  indolent,  that  mer- 
cury lias  no  effect  upon  them,  and,  in  the  end,  they 
either  get  well  of  themselves  or  by  other  means. 
According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  buboes  are  local  complaints. 
When  a  bubo  is  judged  to  be  venereal,  and  only  in 
an  inflamed  state,  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  resolve 
the  swelling.  The  propriety  of  the  attempt,  however, 
depends  on  the  progress  which  the  disease  has  made. 
If  the  bubo  be  very  large,  and  suppuration  appears  to 
be  near  at  hand,  resolution  is  not  likely  to  be  effected. 
When  suppuration  has  already  taken  place,  Mr.  Hunter 
much  doubted  the  probability  of  any  success  attending 
the  endeavour,  which  now  may  only  retard  the  suppu- 
ration and  protract  the  cure. 

The  resolution  of  these  inflammations,  says  Mr. 
Hunter,  depends  principally  on  mercury,  and  almost 
absolutely  on  the  quantity  which  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  them.  When  suppuration  has  taken  place, 
the  cure  also  depends  on  the  same  circumstances. 
Hence,  he  recommended  the  mercury  to  be  applied  to 
such  surfaces  as  allow  the  remedy,  when  absorbed,  to 
pass  through  the  diseased  gland.  In  this  manner  he 
conceived  that  the  disease  in  the  groin  might  be  sub- 
dued, and  that  the  constitution  would  be  less  likely  to 
be  contaminated.  At  the  same  time,  he  admitted  that 
the  situation  of  many  buboes  is  such,  as  not  to  have 
much  surface  for  absorption  beyond  them;  for  instance, 
the  buboes  on  the  body  of  the  penis,  arising  from  chan- 
cres on  the  glans  or  prepuce.  This  principle  has  been 
much  insisted  upon  by  Delpech  in  his  late  work. — 
(Chir.  Clinique,t.  1,  p.  301.) 

As  venereal  buboes  are,  in  effect,  a  consequence  of 
chancres  or  venereal  sores,  and  glandular  swellings  in 
the  groin  may  take  place  from  other  kinds  of  sores  or 
local  irritations,  and  even  from  various  constitutional 
causes,  while  modern  surgeons  profess  their  incapacity 
always  to  pronounce  the  character  either  of  a  primary 
sore  or  a  bubo  by  its  first  appearance  and  progress,  it 
is  evident  that  the  same  difficulties  present  themselves 
here  as  in  cases  of  primary  sores,  respecting  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  treatment  should  be  guided.  Jt  is 
likewise  to  be  remembered,  that  buboes,  when  sup- 
posed to  be  decidedly  syphilitic,  are  not,  as  Mr.  Hun- 
ter imagined,  absolutely  incurable  without  mercury. 
The  firm  confidence,  also,  which  Mr.  Hunter  had,  and 
Delpech  still  has,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  practice  of  rubbing  mercury  anto  surfaces 
from  which  it  would  be-  conveyed  directly  to  the  dis- 
eased glands,  so  as  both  to  resolve  the  swelling  and 
preserve  the  constitution,  is  not  now  regarded  as  an 
unquestionable  subject.  As  Mr.  Bacot  has  judiciously 
remarked,  there  is  some  inconsistency  in  Mr. Hunter's 
own  statements  upon  this  point;  for  in  one  place  he 
affirms,  that  mercury,  applied  to  the  legs  and  thighs  for 
the  cure  of  a  chancre,  will  sometimes  cause,  instead  of 
dispersing,  a  bubo. — (P.  404.)  And  Mr.  Bacot  believes 
himself,  that  mercury  as  frequently  promotes  the  sup- 
puration of  buboes  as  their  dispersion.— ( On  Syphilis, 
p.  74.)  And  respecting  the  practice  of  trying  to  make 
the  mercury  pass  through  the  diseased  glands,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter rather  contradicts  himself  in  another  page,  where 
he  confesses  his  own  doubts  of  its  utility  in  suppurated 
buboes.  However,  he  admits  that  mercury  alone  is 
not  always  capable  of  effecting  the  cure  of  such  bu- 
boes as  are  deemed  venereal ;  and  when  the  inflam- 
mation rises  very  high,  he  approves  of  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, and  fomentations.    When  the  inflammation  is 
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erysipelatous,  he  has  a  high  opinion  of  bark  ;  and 
when  it  is  scrofulous,  he  praises  hemlock  and  poultices 
made  with  sea-water.  He  was  also  aware  of  the  fact 
of  emetics  sometimes  occasioning  the  absorption  of  the 
matter  of  buboes,  after  it  is  distinctly  formed. 

If  there  is  generally  great  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
at  first  the  nature  of  a  primary  sore,  as  to  the  question 
of  its  being  syphilitic  or  not,  the  same  difficulty  must 
occur  with  resp  ct  to  judging  of  the  glandular  swellings 
excited  by  it :  and  on  this  account,  and  from  the  en- 
couraging circumstances  that  all  buboes  may  be  cured 
without  mercury,  and  that  the  course  of  the  venereal 
disease,  unresisted  by  that  mineral,  is  not  so  terrible 
and  incurable  as  used  to  be  supposed,  some  surgeons,  in- 
stead of  having  immediate  recourse  to  mercury,  prefer 
a  little  delay,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  swelling  will 
subside  or  not  under  the  use  of  common  antiphlogistic 
means.  Thus  Dr.  Hennan  disapproves  of  using  mer- 
cury immediately  a  bubo  presents  itself;  and  he  states, 
that  the  same  principles  which  guide  him  in  the  primary 
ulcers,  would  have  the  same,  if  not  greater,  force  in 
the  case  oi  buboes.  "  In  their  irritable  state  (says  he) 
I  consider  mercury  altogether  inadmissible."— ( On  Mi- 
litary Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  518.) 

Although  the  correctness  of  some  of  the  principles 
by  which'Mr.  Hunter  regulated  his  practice  in  buboes 
must  now  be  questionable,  inasmuch  as  he  calcu- 
lates too  much  on  the  absolute  necessity  for  mercury, 
and  on  the  usefulness  of  making  it  pass  through  the 
diseased  glands,  I  conceive  that  some  of  his  directions 
are  yet  too  important  to  be  excluded  from  this  work. 
He  says,  the  quantity  of  mercury  necessary  for  the 
esolutiou  of  a  bubo,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  complaint ;  but  that  care  must  be  taken 
%iol  to  extend  the  employment  of  the  medicine  so  far  as 
to  produce  certain  effects  on  the  constitution.  When 
the  bubo  is  in  a  situation  which  admits  of  a  large 
quantity  of  mercury  being  rubbed  in,  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  swelling,  and  when  the  complaint  readily 
yields  to  the  use  of  half  a  drachm  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment every  night,  the  mouth  not  becoming  sore,  or,  at 
most,  only  tender,  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  it  sufficient  to 
pursue  this  course  till  the  gland  is  reduced  to  its  na- 
tural size.  In  this  manner,  the  constitution  will  pro- 
bably be  safe,  provided  the  chancre  which  may  have 
caused  the  bubo  heal  at  the  same  time.  When  the 
mouth  is  not  affected  in  six  or  eight  days,  and  the  gland 
does  not  readily  resolve,  then  two  scruples  or  a  drachm 
may  be  applied  every  night;  and,  continues  Mr.  Hun 
ter,  if  there  should  still  be  no  amendment,  even  more 
must  be  rubbed  in.  In  short  (says  he),  if  the  reduc- 
tion is  obstinate,  the  mercury  must  be  pushed  as  far 
as  can  be  done  without  a  salivation. 

When  there  is  a  bubo  on  each  side,  so  much  mercury 
cannot  be  made  to  pass  through  each,  as  the  constitu- 
tion in  general  will  not  bear  this  method.  However, 
Mr.  Hunter  sanctions  the  plan  of  minding  the  soreness 
of  the  mouth  less  in  this  kind  of  case;  though  he  adds, 
that  it  is  better  to  let  the  buboes  proceed  to  suppuration, 
than  to  load  the  system  with  too  much  mercury. 

When  the  situation  of  buboes  will  not  allow  an  ade- 
quate quantity  of  absorbed  mercury  to  pass  through 
them,  the  frictions  must  be  continued  in  order  to  affect 
the  constitution ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  in  ibis 
case,  more  mercury  will  be  requisite,  than  when  the 
remedy  can  be  made  to  pass  directly  through  the 
diseased  gland ;  an  assertion  which  may  now  be 
doubted. 

Many  buboes  remain  without  either  coming  to  reso- 
lution or  suppuration  ;  and,  notwithstanding  every  at- 
tempt to  promote  these  changes,  the  glands  become 
hard  and  scirrhous.  Mr.  Hunter  conceived,  that  these 
cases  are  either  scrofulous  at  first,  or  become  so  as  soon 
as  the  venereal  disposition  is  removed.  He  advises  the 
use  of  hemlqck,  sea-water,  poultices,  and  seu-bathirig. 
'  According  to  a  modern'surgeou  of  judgment  and  con- 
siderable experience,  when  buboes  are  in  a  chronic,  sta- 
tionary state,  the  application  of  blisters  to  the  swelling 
is  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects.  .  And  lie 
rightly  observes,  that  when  such  tumours  are  extremely 
hard  and  indolent.it  is  more  advantageous  to  let  the 
patient  have  the  benefit  of  the  open  air,  exercise,  and 
his  accustomed  mode  of  living,  than  to  confine  trim  in 
an  hospital.— (Assalini,  in  Manuale  di  Chirurgia,  p. 
64;  Milano,  1812.)  Stimulating  the  skin  with  the  an- 
timonial  ointment  is  also  sometimes  a  good  practice. 

The  suppuration  of  buboes  frequently  cannot  be  pre- 
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vented  by  any  known  means.  They  are  then  to 
treated  in  some  respects  like  any  other  abscess.  Defer* 
opening  buboes,  Mr.  Hunter  conceived  it  advamaie- 
ous  to  let  the  skin  become  as  thin  as  possible,  becriu*. 
a  large  opening  would  then  he  unnecessary,  and  no 
measures  requisite  for  keeping  the  skin  from  cloiinj 
before  the  bottom  of  the  sore  had  healed. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  doubtful,  whether  tke  «;.,•;.,,,..  , 
of  mercury  should  be  continued  through  the  vkoknt. 
puration.  He  was  inclined  to  continue  il;  but  |0 , 
smaller  quantity. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  whether  a  kuboehouia 
be  opened  or  allowed  to  burst  of  itself,  and  whether 
the  opening  should  be  made  with  a  cutting  instrument 
or  caustic.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Huntor  remarks, thai 
there  is  no  peculiarity  in  a  venereal  abscess,  to  wake 
one  practice  more  eligible  than  another.  The  surgeon 
he  say's,  should  be  guided  in  some  degree  by  the  patient 
Some  patients  are  afraid  of  caustic ;  others,  of  cutting 
instruments.  But  when  the  surgeon  has  the  choice 
Mr.  Hunter  expresses  a  preference  to  owning  Hie  bybo 
with  a  lancet,  in  which  method  no  skin  is  lost.  But  he 
observes,,  that  when  a  bubo  is  very  large,  and  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  loose  skin  after  the  discharge  of 
the  maiter,  he  thinks  that  caustic  may  perhaps  be 
bettjsr,  as  it  will  destroy  some  of  the  redundant  skin, 
and  occasion  less  inflammation  than  what  is  caused  by 
an  incision.  The  potassa  cu  in  calce  is  the  caustic  com- 
monly employed. 

After  the  bubo  has  been  opened,  surgeons  usually 
poultice  it  as  long  as  the  discharge  and  inflammation 
are  considerable,  and  then  they  employ  dressings, which 
must  be  of  a  quality  adapted  to  circumstances.  In  the 
mean  while,  mercury  is  continued,  both  to  make  the 
bubo  heal,  and  prevent  the  bad  effects,  which  might 
otherwise  arise  from  the  matter  being  continually  ab- 
sorbed. 

The  mercurial  course  is  to  be  pursued  till  the  atfre  is 
no  longer  venereal.  But  in  general,  since  this  point  Is 
difficult  to  ascertain,  Mr.  Hunter  adviseB'lhe  continu- 
ance of  mercury  till  the  part  has  healed,  and  even 
somewhat  longer,  if  the  bubo  has  healed  very  quickly, 
for  the  constitution  is  apt  to  become  contaminated. 
However,  he  did  not  approve  of  this  long  us§  of  mer- 
cury in  all  cases  ;  because  buboes  often  assume,  besides 
the  venereal,  other  dispositions,  which  mercury  cabnot 
cure,  and  will  even  exasperate. 

Sometimes  the  sores,  when  they  are  losing,  or  en- 
tirely deprived'  of  the  venereal  disposition,  becpo 
changed  into  ulcers  of  another  kind,  and  molt  proba- 
bly of  various  kinds.  How  far  it  is  a  disease  arising 
from  a.  venereal  taint,  and  the  effects  of  a  mercurial 
course  jointly,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  is  not  certain.  He 
suspected,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  part  or 
constitution  had  a  principal  share  in  the  case;  and,  I 
believe,  few  surgeons  of  the  present  time  entertain  any 
doubt  of  the  abuse  of  mercury  being  a  very  frequent 
cause,  independently  of  any  other  circumstance.-(Bw 
Mathian  on  the  Mercurial  Disease,  ed.  8.) 

Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  such  diseases  make  thecurf 
of  the  venereal  affection  much  more  uncertain,  because 
when  the  sore  becomes  stationary,  or  the  mercury  be- 
gins to  disagree,  we  are  ready  to  suspect  that  the  virus 
is  gone ;  but  this  (he  supposes)  is  not  always  thecaie. 
He  had  seen  some  buboes  exceedingly  painful  and  ten- 
der to  almost  every  thing  that  touched  them,  and  the 
more  mild  the  dressings  were,  the  more  painful  the 
pans  became.  , 

In  some  instances  the  skin  alone  becomes  diseased. 

Tin-  uln-iMinn  silica, I-  in  Ihe  sin  i mi mlnr:  " 
while  a  hew  skin  forms  in  the  centre,*and  keeVf^ 
with  the  ulceration,  so  that  "an  irregular  sore,  which  Mr 
Hunter  compares  with  a  worm-eaten  groove, is formetf 
all  round.  It  appears  only  to  have  the  power  of  con 
faminating  the  parts  which  have  not  yet  been  affected ; 
and  those  which  have,  readily  heal.  According  to  l« 
same  author,  when  buboes  become  stationary,  and, ate 
little  inclined  to  spread,  attended  with  a  sinus  or  two, 
heniloclc,  joined  with  bark,  is  the  medicine  most"*' 
quently  serviceable.  It  is  to  be  used  bollt  externally 
and  internally.  Mr.  Hunter  also  speaks  favour- 
bly  of  sarsapnrilla,  sea-bathing,  and  eea  water  Poul- 
tices. He  states,  that  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  gold  ren- 
ners'  water  has  been  found  a  useful  application  ; 
that,  in  some  cases,  benefit  has  arisen  from  drinkini 
large  quantities  of  orange  juice,  and  froir:  the  us*0' 
mezereon.         *  ' 
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Lues  Venerea.— Surgeons  imply,  that  a  lues  venerea 
has  taken  place,  when  the  venereal  virus  has  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  circulation.  Mr.  Hunter  does  not  think 
the  epithet  constitutional  strictly  proper  in  Us  applica- 
tion to  this  form  of  the  venereal  disease.  By  constitu- 
tional disease,  he  observes,  he  should  understand  that 
in  which  every  part  of  the  body  is  acting  in  one  Way, 
as  in  fevers  of  all  kinds ;  buttlie  venereal  poison  seems 
to  be  only  diffused  through  the  circulating  fluids,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  force  certain  parts  of  the  body  to  assume 
the  venereal  action,  which  action  is  perteclly  local. 
To  use  Mr.  Hunter's  phrase,  it  lakes  place  in  different 
parts  in  a  regular  succession  of  susceptibilities.  Only 
a  few  parts  are  acting  at  the  same  time  ;  and  a  person 
may  be  constitutionally  affected  in  this  way,  and  yet 
almost  every  function  may  be  perfect. 

The  venereal  poison  is  generally  conveyed  into  the 
system  from  a  chancre.  It  may  also,  according  to  Mr. 
Hunter's*  doctrine,  be  absorbed  from  a  gonorrhoea. 
There  is  likewise  a  possibility  of  its  getting  into  thecir- 
culation  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  without  any  previ- 
ous ulceration.  According  to  his  doctrine,  it  may  be  ab- 
sorbed from  common  ulcers,  without  necessarily  render- 
ing them  venereal ;  and  it  may  be  taken  up  from  wounds, 
in  which  cases  it  generally  first  causes  ulceration. 

Venereal  Ulcers.— In  consequence  of  the  blood  being 
contaminated  with  real  venereal  pus,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  local  effects  thus  produced,  would  be 
similar  in  their  nature  to  those  producing  them.  Mr.. 
Hunter  believed  that  this  is  not  the  case.  He  notices, 
that  the  local  effects  from  a  constitutional  contamina- 
tion are  all  of  one  kind,  viz.  ulcers,  let  the  effects 
make  their  appearance  on  any  surface  whatever,  either 
the  throat  or  common  skin.  But  Mr.  Hunter  conceived, 
that  if  the  matter,  when  in  the  constitution,  were  to 
act  upon  the  same  specific  principles  as  that  which  is 
externally  applied,  a  gonorrhoea  would  arise  when  it 
affected  a  canal,  and  only  sores  or  chancres  when  it  at- 
tacked other  surfaces.  .  . 

Mr.  Hunter  found,  that  even  the  sores  which  are 
caused  in  the  throat  me  very  different  from i  chancres. 
He  says  that  the  true  chancre  produces  considerable  in- 
flammation, often  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  pain, 
and  quickly  followed  by  suppuration.  But  the  local 
effects  arising  from  the  virus  in  the  constitution,  are 
slow  in  their  progress,  attended  with  little  inflammation, 
and  are  seldom  or  never  painful,  except  in  particular 
parts.  However,  Mr.  Hunter  allows  that  this  sluggish- 
ness in  the  effects  of  the  poison,  depends  on  the  nature^ 
of  the  parts  diseased ;  and  he  owns,  tha.t  when  the  ton- 
sils, uvula,  or  nose  are  affected,  the  progress  of  the 
morbid  mischief  is  rapid,  and  bears  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  a  chancre  thaU  when  it  occurs  on  the  skin. 
Even  in  "those  parts,  Mr.  Hunter  thought,  that  the  ul- 
cers were  attended  with  less  inflammation  than  chan- 
cres which  were  spreading  with  equal  celerity. 

Before  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  matter  secreted 
by  sores  which  arise  from  a  constitutional  infection, 
was  always  considered  to  be  of  a  poisonous  quality, 
like  the  matter  of  a  chancre.  At  first,  one  would  ex- 
pect that  this  must  actually  be  the  case,  because  vene- 
real matter  is  the  cause,  and  mercury  cures  chancres, 
and  also  ulcers  proceeding  from  a  lues  venerea.  Mr. 
Hunter  remarks,  however,  that  the  latter  circum- 
stance is  not  a  decisive  proof,  since  mercury  is  capable 
of  curing  many  diseases  besides  the  venereal.  He  also 
takes  notice,  that  when  pus  is  absorbed  from  a  chan- 
cre, it.  generally  produces  a  bubo;  but  that  a  bubo  is 
never  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  matter  from  a 
venereal  sore  arising  from  the  virus  diffused  in  the 
circulation. '  For  instance,  when  there  is  a  venereal 
ulcer  in  the  throat,  no  buboes  occur  in  the  glands  of  the 
neck;  when  there  are  syphilitic  sores  on  the  arms,  or, 
even  suppurating  nodes  of  the  ulna,  no  swellings  (brm 
in  the  glands  bf  the  armpit,  although  these  complaints 
occur  when  fresh  venereal  matter  is  applied  to  a  com- 
mon sore  on  the  arm,  hand,  or  fingers.  No  swelling  is 
produced  in  the  groin  in  consequence  of  nodes,  or 
blotches  on  the  legsund  tjiiuhs. 

Some  very  important  experiments  are  related  in  Mr. 
Hunter's  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  matler-from  a  gonorrhoea,  or  chancre,  is 
capable  of  affecting  a  man  locally,  who  is  already  la- 
bouring under  a  lues  venerea,  and  that  the  matter  from 
secondary  syphilitic  sores  has  not  the  same  power. 
The  particulars,  however,  are  too  long  to  be  inserted  in 
this  book         '  '  , 


Parts  most  susceptible  of  the  Lues  Venerea,  <S-c. — 
Pome  parts  ol  the  body  seem  to  be  much  less  susceptible 
of  lues  venerea  than  others:  indeed,  Mr  Hunter  ob- 
serves that,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  certain 
Darts  cannot  be  affected  at  all.  The  brain,  heart,  sto- 
mach liver,  kidneys,  and  several  other  viscera,  have 
never  been  known  to  be  attacked  by  syphilis. 

The  first  order  of  parts,  or  those  which  become  af- 
fected in  Uie  early  stage  of  lues  venerea,  are,  the  skin, 
tonsils,  nose,  throat,  inside  of  the  motith,  and  some- 

"^ThlTewnMcr  of  parts,  or  those  which  are  affected 
at  a  later  period,  are,  the  periosteum,  fescue,  and  bones. 

Mr.  Hunter  conceived,  that  one  great  reason  lor  he 
superficial  parts  of  the  body  suffering  the  effects  ol  the 
lues  venerea  sooner  than  the  deep-sealed  ones,  depends 
on  the  former  being  more  exposed  to  external  cold.  He 
remarked,  that  even  the  second  order  of  parts  do  not 
all  become  diseased  at  the  same  time,  nor  every  where 
at  once.  But,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  are  nearest 
the  external  surface  of  the  body  are  first  diseased, 
as,  for  instance,  the  periosteum,  bones  of  the  head,  uie 
tibia,  ulna,  bones  of  the  nose,  &c.  Neither  does  the 
disease  affect  these  bones  equally  on  all  sides  ;  but  nrst 
on  that  side  which  is  next  to  the  external  surface.  It 
was  Mr.  Hunter's  belief,  however,  that  the  susceptibi- 
lity of  particular  bones  did  not  altogether  depend  upon 
their  nearness  to  the  skin  ;  but  upon  this  circumstance 
and  their  hardness  together.  . 

The  foregoing  account'  by  no  means  agrees  with  the 
•results  of  modern  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  vene- 
real disease ;  for  unless  mercury  be  given,  it  appears  that 
the  bones  are  very  seldom  affected  by  it.  Thus,  in  the 
cases  which  were  treated  by  Mr.  Rose  without  mercury, 
he  observes,  that  "the  constitutional  symptoms  were 
evidently  not  such  as  could  be  regarded  as  venereal,  if 
we  give  credit  to  the  commonly  received  ideas  on  the 
subject.  Caries  of  the  bones,  and'  some  of  the  least 
equivocal  symptoms,  did  not  occur.  In  no  instance 
was  there  that  uniform  progress,  with  unrelenting  fury, 
from  one  order  of  symptoms  and  parts  affected  to 
another,  which  is  considered  as  an  essential  character- 
istic of  true  syphilis."—  {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p. 
423.)  We  learn  also  from  Mr.  Guthrie,  that  the  bones 
were  not  affected  in  any  of  tjie  cases  cured  entirely 
without  mercury  in  the  York  Hospital,  though  there 
were  several  other  cases  admitted,  "in  which  a  few 
mercurial  pills  had  been  taken,  and  the  mouth  not  af- 
fected, and  in  which  the  primary  symptoms  were  fol- 
lowed by  eruptions,  both  papular  and  scaly,  by  ulcers  in 
the  throat,  by  nodes,  and,  in  one  case,  by  inflammation 
of  the  periosteum  covering  the  bones,  and  ulceration  of 
the  septum  nasi,  although  mercury  was  resorted  to  for 
its  cure."— {Vol.  cit.  p.  560.)  The  late  Sir  Patrick 
M'Gregor,  however,  informed  me  of  one  or  two  cases, 
in  which  a  node  took  pace,  though  no  mercury  had  been 
used.   The  occurrence,  at  all  events,  seems  to  be  rare. 

In  the  examples  treated  without  mercury,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Hennen,  this  gentleman  did  not 
see  "  a  single  case  in  which  the  bones  of  the  nose  were 
affected :  some  cases  of  periostitis,  and  of  pains  and 
swellings  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  extremities, 
were  met  with  ;  but,  except  in  two,  he  never  remarked 
any  nodes  which  could  be  regarded  as  unequivocally 
syphilitic.'"  One  of  these  yielded  to  blisters  and  sar- 
saparilla;  the  other,  after  resisting  guaiacum  and  su- 
dorifics,  was  dispersed  by  mercury.— ( On  Military 
Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  581.)  Dr.  Hennen's  statement  on 
this  subject  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  had  it 
comprised  his  opinion  of  the  characters  of  an  une- 
quivocally syphilitic  node.  On  the  whole,  it  appears 
tolerably  certain  that  mercury,  especially  when  em- 
ployed unmercifully,  and  even  when  employed  in  mo- 
deration, and  the  patient  exposes  himself  to  damp  andj 
cold,  tends  to  promote  the  frequency  of  nodes,  as  a 
sequel  of  the  venereal  disease ;  though  as  the  long  ana 
abundant  use  of  the  same  mineral  does  not  cause  the 
same  consequence  after  other  complaints,  and  venereal 
ulcers,  treated  altogether  without  mercury,  rarely  lead 
to  nodes,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  swellings  were  the 
product  of  the  combined  action  of  syphilis  and  mer- 
cury together.  The  infrequent*  of  nodes  in  the  strictly 
non-mercurial  practice,  is  one  of  the  most  impoitant 
facts  yet  established  in' its  favour  and  it  is  curious  t 
find,  from  some  quotations  made  by  Dr  Hennen  that 
it  was  well  known  in  former  days.  FaltoD.us,  in  his 
96th  chap.  De  Qssium  Corruptione,  speaking  of  the 
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loss  of  the  bones  Of  the  nose  and  palate,  says,  "  Et 
sciatis  quod  non  in  omni  inveterato  gallico  hoc  fit,  sed 
tantum  in  illis,  in  quibus  inunctio  facta  est  cum  hy- 
drargyro."  And  Fernelius,  in  speaking  of  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  mercury,  observes,  "  Recidiva  raro 
similis  est  radici  neque  iisdem  symptomatis  exercet, 
sed  fere  distillatione,  arthritide  lophis,  vel  ossium 
carie."— t^phrodisiacus,  vol.  3,  p.  146.)  And  Palma- 
rius,  in  considering  the  affection  of  the  bones,  as  Dr. 
Hennen  has  noticed,  uses  the  following  remarkable 
words :  "  Sed  hoc  iis  duntaxat  contingit,  qui  olim  a  lue 
venerea  hydrargyrosi  vindicati  putarenlur,  non  qui  de- 
cocto  guaiacino  et  alexipharmaco  curati  fuissent."— 
{De  Morb.  Contagiosis,  cap.  7,  lib.  2,  p.  124  ;  Parisiis, 
1578.)  Dr.  Hennen  expresses  his  own  conviction,  in 
which  I  entirely  agree,  that  the  carious  affections  of 
the  bones  which  are  so  common  in  persons  treated  by 
long  mercurial  courses,  proceed,  not  from  the  disease, 
but  from  the  remedy  rapidly  and  irregularly  thrown  in 
while  periostitis  exists:  and  he  has  not  seen  a  single 
case  of  carious  bone  in  the  military  hospitals  since  the 
non-mercurial  treatment  was  adopted,  except  where 
mercury  had  formerly  been  used. — (On  Military  Sur- 
gery, e.d.  2,  p.  505,  506.) 

Nor  will  the  results  of  modem  experience  and  in- 
quiries, made  on  a  very  extensive  and  impartial  scale, 
allow  us  to  consider  the  venereal  disease  as  regularly 
and  unavoidably  leading  to  any  secondary  symptoms, 
even  though  no  medicine  at  all  be  employed  for  their 
prevention.  This  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  official 
reports  of  the  army  hospitals.  The  particulars  of 
5000  cases,  spoken  of  by  Sir  James  M'Grigor  and  Sir 
U.Franklin,  lead  to  the  opinion,  that  "  the  fre- 
quency or  rarity  of  secondary  symptoms  would  seem 
to  depend  on  circumstances  not  yet  sufficiently  under- 
stood or  explained,  although  the  following  fact  would 
tend  to  the  belief,  that  either  the  constitutions  of  the 
men,  or  the  mode  of  conducting  the  treatment  without 
mercury,  are  the  causes  that  possess  the  greatest  in- 
fluence in  their  production.  In  one  regiment,  four 
secondary  cases  out  of  24,  treated  without  mercury, 
supervened."  In  another  regiment,  68  cases  were 
treated  without  mercury,  all  bearing  marks  of  the  tine 
venereal  disease  (and  28  of  them  especially  selected  for 
their  decided  characters  of  chancre),  yet  no  secondary 
symptoms  of  uny  kind  had  taken  place  fifteen  months 
after  the  treatment  had  ceased.  The  same  document, 
founded  on  the  above  large  number  of  cases,  confirms 
another  fact,  that  no  peculiar  secondary  symptoms 
follow  peculiar  primary  symptoms;  a  conclusion  which 
is  directly  adverse  to  Mr.  Carmichael's  opinions,  of 
which  I  have  taken  more  notice  in  another  work. — 
(See  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  ed.  5.) 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  time  necessary  for  the 
appearance  or  production  of  the  local  effects  in  parts 
most  susceptible  of  the  disease,  after  the  virus  has 
passed  into  the  constitution,  is  generally  about  six 
weeks;  but  in  many  cases  the  period  is  much  longer; 
while  in  other  instances  it  is  shorter.  Sometimes  the 
local  effects  make  their  appearance  within  a  fortnight 
after  the  possibility  of  absorption. 

The  effects  on  other  parts  of  the  body  which  are  less 
susceptible  of  the  venereal  irritation,  or  slower  in  their 
action,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  are  much  later  in  making 
their  appearance.  And  when  the  first  and  second 
order  of  parts  are  both  contaminated,  the  effects  gene- 
rally do  not  begin  to  appear  in  the  latter  till  after  a 
considerable  time,  and  sometimes  not  till  those  affect- 
ing the  former  parts  have  been  cured. 

Mr.  Hunter,  however,  refers  to  instances  in  which 
the  periosteum  or  bone  was  affected  before  any  of  the 
first  order  of  parts  ;  but  he  was  uncertain  whether  the 
skin  or  throat  would  afterward  have  become  diseased, 
as  the  disorder  was  not  allowed  to  go  on. 

According  to  Delpech,  the  principal  morbid  effects 
produced  on  .the'  bones  by  syphilis,  are  periostoses,  ex- 
ostoses, and  necrosis.  As  for  caries,  which  has  been 
commonly  set  down  as  a  consequence  of  the  disease, 
he  says,  that  authors  have  generally  mistaken  necrosis 
for  it ;  and  that  the  pretended  examples  of  caries  of 
the  bones  of  the  nose  and  palate  are  in  fact  more  or 
less  extensive  denudations  and  mortifications  of  the 
maxillary  and  turbinated  bones,  the  septum  nasi,  &c. 
—  (See  Chir.  Clin.  t.  I,  p.  355.) 

Venereal  Eruptions.— The  whole  tenor  of  various 
facts,  specified  in  the  foregoing  columns,  tends  to 
prove  that  what  is  usually  called  the  venereal  disease,  I 
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is  in  reality  several  diseases  modified  also  by  constitu, 
tion,  climate,  regimen,  and  mode  of  treatment.  And 
hence,  perhaps,  the  chief  source  of  all  the  perplexity 
and  uncertainty  which  are  yet  so  manifest,  us  fully  lu 
justify  the  doubt  sometimes  entertained,  whether  any 
disease,  corresponding  to  the  former  notions  of  syphi- 
lis, really  exists.  Were  any  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
reflection  needed,  in  addition  to  the  many  other  proofs 
of  it  already  premised,  the  subject  of  venereal  erup- 
tions would  at  once  furnish  it;  for  here  no  kind  of  re. 
gularity  can  be  traced,  neither  in  the  appearances  on 
the  skin  abstractedly  considered,  nor  in  the  connexion 
between  certain  kinds  of  primary  ulcers  and  parlitutar 
forms  of  cutaneous  disease.  Nay,  as  I  have  noticed 
in  the  preceding  pages,  sometimes,  in  consequence  of 
a  primary  venereal  sore,  different  kinds  of  erupliom 
form  together  or  successively  on  one  individual;  anil, 
as  far  as  one  can  judge  by  the  eye,  exactly  the  same 
kind'of  chancre  may  produce  very  different  eruptions 
in  different  persons,  even  though  treated  on  precisely 
the  same  plan.  These  circumstances  are  truly  con- 
fusing. In  Mr.  Rose's  paper,  however,  there  is  a  par- 
tial confirmation  of  one  part  Of  Mr.  Carnuchael's 
theory,  viz.  the  frequency  of  papular  eruptions  after 
simple  primary  ulcers,  or  superficial  sores,  ivnicli  rea- 
dily heal.  According  to  the  latter  gentleman,  this  form 
of  eruption  may  also  follow  gonorrhea,  and  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  fever,  and  ends  in  desquamation, 
Whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  truth  respecting  (lie 
relation  between  this  kind  of  eruption  and  the  alleged 
primary  complaints,  the  practice  recommended  by  Sir. 
Carmichael  for  such  cases  is  judicious.'  General  . 
blood-letting  is  recommended  when  there  is  fever,  and 
the  medicines  praised  are  antimonialsand  sarsaparilla. 
Afterward,  when  the  fever  subsides,  and  the  eruption 
desquamates,  an  alterative  course  of  antimony  and 
calomel,  it  is  said,  will  accelerate  the  cure,  though  not 
absolutely  necessary.  In  cases  of  venereal  pustular 
eruptions,  supposed  by  Mr.  Carmichael  to  be  most  fre- 
quent after  chancres  with  elevated  edges,  without  in- 
duration, blood-letting  is  also  advised  during  the  febrile 
stage,  followed  by  antimonials,  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum, 
tar-ointment,  baths  of  sulphurated  potassa,  or  the  nilro- 
muriatic  bath ;  and  after  the  pustules  have  terminated 
in  scaly  blotches,  alterative  doses  of  mercury,  con- 
joined with  sarsaparilla  or  guaiacum.  An  eruption 
of  tubercles,  or  spots  of  a  pustular  tendency,  or  of 
both  intermixed,  preceded  by  fever,  and  terminating  la 
ulcers  covered  with  thick  crusts,  complaints  which 
Mr.  Carmichael  considers  a  sequel  rather  of  the  phage- 
denic than  other  chancres,  he  treats  at  first  In  blood 
letting,  followed  by  antimonial6,  sarsaparilla,  guaia- 
cum, compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  nrsnnur  ,i 
potassa,  nitrous  acid,  and  nitro-muriatic  bath.  Mer- 
cury is  said  to  be  hurtful  except  in  the  last  stage.  To 
scaly  blotches,  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  sequel  or 
the  true  chancre  or  callous  ulcer,  he  applies  the  same 
local  treatment  as  to  pustular  eruptions,  and  he  deems 
the  question,  whether  sarsaparilla  and  guaiacunr, 
might  here  be  substituted  for  mercury,  yet  unsettled.— 
(See  Obs.  on  the  Symptoms,  &c.  of  Venereal  Viseans, 
Synopsis,  p.  205,  &c.)  The  investigations  made  in  the 
military  hospitals  decidedly  prove,  that  all  kinds  of 
eruptions,  supposed  to  be  venereal,  may  be  cured  with- 
out mercury  ;  but,  I  believe,  the  great  and  superior  use- 
fulness of  moderate  quantities  of  mercury,,  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  scaly,  copper-coloured  blotches,  is  still 
generally  acknowledged.  But  even  tn  these  caseB  of 
copper-coloured  spots,  Mr.  Bacot's  advice  may  be  good, 
viz.  when  the  general  health  is  much  deranged,  the 
tongue  loaded  and  furred,  and  the  appetite  gone,  to 
defer  mercury  "  until,  by  proper  evacuations  and  atten- 
tion to  the  general  health,"  the  patient  has  had  the 
benefit  of  a  delay,  11  which  will,  in  many  instance, 
render  all  farther  medical  treatment  unnecessary.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true,  that  whatever  plan  be  pursued, 
these  eruptive  symptoms  will  eventually  disappear : 
still,  where  they  continue  to  linger  for  a  long  time,  and 
are  attended  with  their  usual  accompaniments  of  great 
languor,  debility,  and  disturbed  rest,  I  neither  know, 
nor  can  I  understand,  the  advantage  of  delaying  that 
remedy  which  repeated  experience  has  taught  me  to 
rely  upon,"  tzc.—(Bacoton  Syphilis, p.  09.)  Although 
Mr.  Carmichael's  practice  seems  gonrl,  his  theory  about 
the  connexion  of  certain  sores  with  particular  erup- 
tions and  other  peculiar  secondary  symptoms,  appears 
to  be  nearly  refuted  by  the  late  investigations  made  in 
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the(military  hospitals.  To  some  facts  relating  to  this 
question  I  have  already  adverted. 

There  is  as  little  certainty  about  the  essential  cha- 
racters of  syphilitic  eruptions,  as  about  the  test  of 
every  other  symptom  of  the  venereal  disease  or  rather 
diseases.  While  Mr.  Hunter  describes  the  eruption  as 
generally  occurring  over  the  whole  body,  Dr.  Bateman 
states,  that  syphilitic  affections  of  the  skin  commonly 
make  their  first  appearance  on  the  face,  where  they  are 
usually  copious,  and  on  the  hands  and  wrists  —  (Pracl. 
Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  332,  ed.  3.)  Their 
colour,  he  says,  is  in  general  less  livid- than  that  of  or- 
dinary eruptions,  beijg  of  a  brownish-red  of  different 
shades ;  but  that  this  is  not  universal ;  for  some  of  the 
syphilitic  ecthymata  have  a  bright  red  base  in  the  be- 
ginning. Exposure  to  cold  accelerates  their  progress 
and  increases  their  extent ;  while,  on  tlie  other  hand,  , 
warmth  retards  and  ameliorates  them. — (P-  333.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hunter,  the  discolorations  make  the  skin 
appear  mottled,  and  many  of  the  eruptions  disappear, 
wnile  others  continue  and  increase  with  the  disease. 

In  other  cases,  the  eruption  comes  on  in  distinct 
blotches,  which  are  often  nqt  observe^  till  the  scurf  has 
begun  to  form.  At  other  times,  the  eruption  assumes 
the  appearance  of  small  distinct  inflammations,  con- 
taining matter  and  resembling  pimples,  not  being,  how- 
ever, so  pyramidal  nor  so  red  at  the  base.  Mr.  Hunter 
also  observes,  that  venereal  blotches,  on  their  first 
coming  out,  are  often  attended  with  inflammation, 
which  gives  them  a  degree  of  transparency  which  is' 
generally  greater  in  the  summer  tb.an  the  winter,  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  be  kept  warm.  In  a  little  time, 
this  inflammation  disappears,  and  the  cuticle  peels  off 
in  the  form  of  a  scurf.  The  latter  occurrence  often 
misleads  the  patient  and  the  surgeon,  who  look  upon 
this  dying  away  of  the  inflammation  as  a  decay  of  the 
disease,  till  a  succession  of  scurfs  undeceives  them. 

The  parts  affected  next  begin  to  form  a  copper- 
coloured,  dry,  irjelaatic  cuticle,  called  a  scurf  or  scale. 
This  is  thrown  off  and  new  ones  are  formed,  which 
spread  to  the  breadth  of  a  sixpence  or  shilling;  but 
seldom  more  extensively,  at  least  for  a  considerable 
time.  In  the  mean  while,  every  succeeding  scale  be- 
comes thicker  and  thicker  till  at  last  it  becomes  a  com- 
mon scab.  Then  the  disposition  for  the  formation  of 
the  matter  takes  place  ir.  the  cutis  underneath,  and  a 
true  ulcer  is  produced,  which  commonly  spreads^ 
although  in  a  slow  way. 

When  the  affected  part  of  the  skin  is  opposed  by 
another  portion  of  skin,  which  keeps  it  in  some  degree 
more  moist,  as  between  the  nates,  about  the  arms,  be- 
tween the  scrotum  and  the  thigh,  in  the  angle  between 
the  two  thighs,  on  the  red  part  of  the  lip,  or  in  the  arm- 
pits, the  eruptions,  instead  of  being  attended  with 
scurfs  and  scabs,  are  accompanied  with  an  elevation 
of  the  skin,  which  is  swollen  with  extravasated  lymph 
into  a  white,  soft,  moist,  flat  surface,  which  discharges 
a  white  matter.— [Hunter.) 

Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  has  pointed  out  what  he  terms 
an  herpetic  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  on  the  breast  or 
abdomen,  having  the  appearance  of  venereal  blotches. 
He  states  that  it  is  less  deep  in  the  skin;  that  it  has 
ess  of  an  inflammatory  base  ;  and  that  it  is  not  so  dis- 
nctly  circumscribed  as  the  true  venereal  blotch.  It 
never  forms  a  purulent  crust;  but  is  simply  a  furfura- 
ceous  scaling  of  the  cuticle.  This  form  of  disease 
seems  to  him  to  be  produced  by  a  disordered  stomach 
and  liver.— (See  Lond.  Med.  Reposit.  vol.  7,  p-~92-\  »  ', ' 
A  ■  u  real  eruption  often  attacks  that  part  of  the 
fingers  on  which  the  nail  is  formed.  Here  the  disease 
renders  the  surface  red,  which  is  seen  shining  through 
the  nail;  and  if  allowed  to  continue,  a  separation  of 
the  nail  takes  place. 

When  surfaces'of  the  body  covered  with  hair  are 
attacked,  the  hair  separates,  and  cannot  be  reproduced 
as  long  as  the  disease  lasts.    .  ,  "  • 

Mr.  Welbank  describes  the  true  syphilitic  eruption, 
as  consisting>of  firm  and  slightly  elevated  spots,  from 
which  pellicles  or  scales  are  from  the commencement 
successively  detached.  T^iese  spots  are  thick  about 
the  scalp,  chin,  forehead,  and  upper  and  inner/part" of 
the  thighs.  Where  there  is  hair,  they  frequently  form 
slightly  elevated  crusts  of  a  pale  colour.  On  the  palms, 
of  the  hands,  or  soles  of  the  feet,  they  are  charac- 
terized by  a  thick,  honeycomb  desquamation  of  the 
dense  cuticle.  They  are  more  disposed  to  superficial 
ulceration,  when  confluent,  or  situated  between  opposed 


and  secreting  surfaces,  as  the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
scrotum,  and  thigh,  &c— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
13,  p.  569.) 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  it  is  frequently  very  difficult 
to  say,  whether  an  eruption  is  syphilitic  or  not,  and  an 
opinion  should  rather  be  formed  from  the  history  of 
the  case  than  from  any  particular  appearance  of  the 
eruption  itself.  As  Dr.  Bateman  has  remarked,  the 
cutaneous  eruptions,  which  are  the  result  of  the  vene- 
real poison,  are  often  the  source  «f  considerable  embar- 
rassment to  the  practitioner.  They  assume"  such  a 
variety  of  forms,  that  they  bid  defiance  to  any  arrange- 
ment founded  upon  their  external  character;  and,  in 
fact,  they  possess  no  common  or  exclusive  marks,  by- 
which  their  nature  and  origin  are  indicated.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  order  of  cutaneous  appearances,  and 
scarcely  any  genus  or  species  of  the  chronic  eruptions, 
which  these  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis  do  not 
occasionally  resemble.  Dr.  Bateman  admits,  however, 
that,  in  many  cases,  there  is  a  difference,  which  a  prac- 
tised eye  will  recognise^  between  the  ordinary  diseases 
of  the  skin  and  the  syphilitic  eruptions,  to  which  the 
same  generic  appellation  might  be  given.  This,  says 
he,  is  often  observable  in  the  shade  of  colour,  in  the 
situation  occupied  by  the  eruption,  in  the  mode  of  its- 
distribution,  and  in  the  general  complexion  of  the  pa- 
tient. Hence,  to  a  person  conversant  with  those  ordi- 
nal y  diseases,  a  degree  of  anomaly  in  these  respects"  ' 
will  immediately  excite  a  suspicion,  which  will  lead 
him  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  progress  of  such 
an  eruption,  and  of  its  concomitant  symptoms. — (See- 
Bateman's  Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases, 
p.  331,  332,  edit.  3.) 

Dr.  Hennen  does  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  discri- 
minate the  true  syphililic  eruptions  from  others,  and, 
indeed,  by  what  criterion  they  are  to  be  known,  I  am 
myself  entirely  puzzled  to  comprehend,  after  the  nu- 
merous facts  so  fully  established  by  recent  experimental 
inquiries.  Dr.  Hennen  generally  approves  of  deferring 
the  use  of  mercury  at  first,  in  order  to  see  whether 
these  cutaneous  affections  will  yield  to  other  means;. 
"  but  (says  he)  I  should  not  very  long  postpone  the  em- 
ployment of  the  mildest  mercurial  alteratives,  aided  by 
warm  bathing  and  sudorifics." — ( On  Military  Surgery, 
ed.  2,  p.  518.) 

Venereal  Disease  of  the  Throat,  Mouth,  and  Tongue. 
— In  the  throat,  tonsils,  and  inside  of  the  mouth,  the 
disease  is  said  by  Mr.  Hunter  generally  to  make  its 
appearance  at  once  in  the  form  of  an  ulcer,  without 
much  previous  tumefaction.  Consequently,  the  tonsihr 
are  not  much  enlarged. 

A  venereal  ulcer  in  the  throat  was  supposed,  by  the 
same  author,  to  be  in  general  tolerably  well  marked, 
though  he  confesses,  that  it  may  not  in  every  instance 
be  distinguished  from  an  ulcer  of  a  different  nature. 
Several  diseases  of  the  throat,  he  remarks,  do  not  pro- 
duce ulceration  on  the  surface.  One  is  common 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  The  inflamed  place  often.- 
suppurates  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  an  abscess, 
which  bursts  by  a  small  opening ;  but  never  looks  like 
an  ulcer  that  has  begun  superficially,  like  a  true  vene- 
real sore.  The  case  is  always  attended  with  too  much 
inflammation,  pain,  and  tumefaction  of  the  parts  to  be 
venereal.  Also,  when  it  suppurates  and  bursts,  it  sub- 
sides directly,  and  it  is  generally  attended  with  other 
inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Hunter  then  notices  an  indolent  tumefaction  of 
the  tonsils,  peculiar  to  many  persons,  whose  constitu- 
tions are  disposed  to  scrofula.  The  complaint  produces 
a  thickness  in  the  speech.  Sometimes  coagolable 
lymph  is  thrown  out  on  the  surface  of  the  parts 
affected,  and  occasions  appearances  which  are  by  some 
called  ulcers  ;  by  some,  sloughs;  and  by  others,  putrid 
sore  throats.  The  case  is  attended  with  too  much 
swelling  to  be  venereal,  and,  with  a  little  care,  it  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  an  ulcer  or  loss  of  sub- 
stance. However,  when  this  difference  is  not  obvious 
at  first  sight,  it  is  proper  to  endeavour  to  remove  some 
of  the  lymph,  and,  if  the  surface  of  the  tonsil  under- 
neath should- appear  to  be  free  from  ulceration,  We  may 
conclude  with  certainly  that  the  disease  is  not  venereal. 
Mr.  Hunter  states,  that  he  has  seen  a  chink  filled  with 
coagulable  lymph,  so  as  to  appear  very  much  like  an 
ulcer  •  but,  on  removine  that  substance,  the  tonsil  un- 
derneath was  found  perfectly  sound.  He  adds,  that  he 
has  seen  cases  of  a  swelled  tonsil  having  a  slough  in 
its  centre,  which  slough,  before  its  detachment,  looked 
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very  like  a  foul  ulcer.  The  stage  of  the  complaint,  he 
says,  is  even  more  puzzling  when  the  slough  has  come 
out ;  for  then  the  disease  has  most  of  the  characters  of 
the  venereal  ulcer.  Whenever  he  met  with  the  disease 
in  its  first  stage,  he  always  treated  it  as  if  it  had  been 
of  the  nature  of  erysipelas,  or  a  carbuncle.  When  the 
complaint  is  in  its- second  stage,  without  any  preceding 
local  symptoms,  he  recommends  the  practitioner  to 
suspend  his  judgment,  and  to  wait  a  little,  in  order  to 
see  how  far' nature  is  able  to  relieve  itself.  If  there 
Miouid  have  been  any  preceding  fever,  the  case  is  still 
less-likely  to  be  venereal.  Mr.  Hunter  informs  us,  that 
he  has  seen  a  sore  throat  of  this  kind  mistaken  for  a 
venereal  case,  and  mercury  given  until  it  affected  the 
mouth,  when  the  medicine  brought  on  a  mortification 
»f  all  the  parts  concerned  in  the  first  disease: 

Another  complaint  of  these  parts,  which  Mr.  Hunter 
lepresents  as  being  often  taken  for  a  venereal  one,  is 
an  ulcerous  excoriation,  which  runs  along  their  surface, 
becoming  very  broad  and  sometimes  foul,  having  a 
regular  termination,  but  never  going  deeply  into  the 
substance  of  the  parts,  as  Mr.  Hunter  believes  the  ve- 
nereal ulcer  does.  No  part  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
is  exempt  from  this  ulcerous  excoriation ;  but,  according 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  disease  most  lrequently  occurs  about 
the  root  of  the  uvula,  and  spreads  forwards  along  the 
palatum  molle.  He  remarks,  that  the  complaint  is  evi- 
dently not  venereal,  since  it  does  not  yield  to  mercury. 
He  has  seen  these  ulcerous  excoriations  continue  for 
weeks,  without  undergoing  any  change,  and  a  true 
venereal  ulcer  make  its  appearance  on  the  surface  of 
the  excoriated  part.  He  says  that  such  excoriations 
were  cured  by  bark,  after  .the  end  of  the  mercuna1 
course,  by  which  the  syphilitic  sore  was  cured. 

This  author  describes  the  ttue  venereal  ulcer  in  the 
throat,  as  a  fair  loss  of  substance, part  being  dug  out, 
as  it  were,  from  the  body  of  the  tonsil  j  it  has  a  deter- 
minate edge,  ands's  commonly  very  foul,  having  thick 
white  matter,  like  a  slough,  adhering  to  it,  and  not  ad- 
mitting of  being  washed  away. 

According  to  the  experience  of  one  late  writer,  the 
ulceration  of  the  tonsil  is  attended  with  little  pain  at 
first,  and  excavates  the  part  deeply,  and  often  in  a  tri- 
angular form,  as  if  the  tonsil  were  split.  It  slowly 
acquires  a  smooth  bluffy  surface.— ( Welbank,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  569.) 

Here,  however,  as  in  most  other  supposed  forms  of 
syphilis,  some  test  is  wanting,  by  which  the  case  may 
be  certainly  distinguished  from  other  diseases  of  the 
throat  presenting  similar  appearances:  for,  as  Mr.  Rose 
has  very  truly  remarked,  "  the  excavated  ulcer  of  the 
tonsils,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hunter,  is  not,  as  Mr.  Car- 
michael  seems  to  think,  a  peculiar  symptom  of  the 
presence  of  the  syphilitic  virus.  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  it,  as  well  as  the  scaly  blotch,  in  cases  where  mer- 
cury had  been  freely  employed  for  the  primary  sores, 
and  in  which  I  considered  the  virus  as  eradicated,  and 
both  have  disappeared  under  the  use  of  sarsaparilla." 
— ( Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  421.)  In  a  recent  work, 
Mr.  Carmichael  himself  acknowledges  the  justice  of 
the  preceding  observation,  and  owns  that  since  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Essays,  he  has  often  noticed  the  exca- 
vated ulcer  of  the  tonsils,  either  attending  the  primary 
phagedenic  ulcer  or  the  train  of  constitutional  symp- 
toms which  arise  from  it.— ( On  the  Symptoms,  &rc.  of 
Venereal  Diseases,  p.  17.)  In  affections  of  the  throat: 
TJr  Hennen  states,  that  he  "  would  be  more  guarded 
than  in  any  others  in  the  employment  of  mercury, 
until  all  inflammatory  disposition  was  removed." 
Afterward  he  has  seen  them  yield,  "  as  if  by  magic,  so 
soon  as  the  local  effects  of  mercury  on  the  parts  within 
the  mouth  became  obvious."  But,  when  mercury  was 
civen  earlier,  he  has  seen  a  vast  number  of  instances 
in  which  irremediable  mischief  was  done.— (On  Mili- 
-  iary  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  518.) 

According  to  Hunter,  lues  venerea  sometimes  pro 
duces  a  thickening  and  hardening  of  the  tongue,  but 
frequently  ulceration,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  mouth. 
He  describes  venereal  sores  on  the  tongue  as  generally 
more  painful  than  those  on  the  skin  ;  but  less  so  than 
common  sore  throats  from  inflamed  tonsils.  They 
oblige  the  patient  to  speak  thick,  as  if  his  tongue  were 
too  large  for  his  mouth,  with  a  small  degree  of  snuffling. 

Mr.  Hunter  doubted  the  reality  of  a  venereal  oph 
thalmy  •  but,  that  one  form  of  iritis  is  of  this  nature,  is 
at  present  a  fact  universally  admitted.  See  the  subject 
of  iritis,  in  the  article  Ophthalmy. 


Symptomsof  the  second  stage  of  Lues  Venerea.— The 
periosteum,  fascia;,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  bones  ait 
ine  parts  which  Mr.  Hunter  enumerates  as  liable  lot* 
affected  In  the  second  stage  of  lues  venerea.  Thli ob- 
servation in  its  full  extent,  however,  seems  to  be  ren  '' 
dered  rather  questionable  ;  foi  it  would  appear  from 
ibe  evidence  both  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  that 
true  nodes  or  venereal  swellings  of  the  bones,  tandpar- 
ticularly  caries,  rarely  take  place  from  syphilist  unltti 
mercury  be  employed.    It  is  an  observation  of  Mf 
Hunter's,  that  we  cannot  always  know  Willi  certainly 
what  parts  may  become  affected  in  thjs  stage  of  Hie 
disease.   He  says  he  has  known  the  distemper  produce 
a  total  deafness,  sometimes  followed  by  suppuration, 
and  great  pain  in  the  ear  and  side  of  the  head.  Itave 
already  explained,  that  it  was  one  of  this  gentlemau'i 
doctrines,  that  the  second  order  of  pans  was  generally 
deep  seated.    When  these  become  irritated  by  tlie 
poison,  he  observes,  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  is 
more  gradual  than  in  the  first  order  of  pails.  It  as- 
sumes very  much  the  character  of  scrofulous  swellings, 
or  chronic  rheumatism  ;  only  it  affects  the  joints.  Jess 
frequently  than  the  latter  affection  doeB.  A  swelling 
sometimes  makes  its  appearance  on  a  bone,  when 
there  has  been  no  possible  means  of  catching  the  infec- 
tion for  many  months;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
little  pain  experienced,  the  tumour  may  be  of  consider- 
able size  before  it  is  noticed.    Sometimes  a  great  deal 
of  pain  is  felt ;  but  no  swelling  conies  on  till  after  a 
long  while.   According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  these  remarks 
are  also  applicable  to  swellings  of  the  tendons  and 
fascia.    As  tumours  of  this  kind  only  increase  by  slow 
degrees,  they  are  not  attended  with  symptoms  of  much 
inflammation.    When  they  attack  the  periosteum,  they 
seem  like  an  enlargement  of  the  bone  itself,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  very  firm,  and  closely  connected  null 
the  latter  part.   Mr.  Hunter  also  farther  observes,  thai 
in  these  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  the  inflam- 
mation can  hardly  get  beyond  the  adhesive  kind,  In 
which  state  it  continues  to  become  worse,  and  worse, 
and  when  matter  is  formed  it  is  not  true  pus,  but  of  a 
slimy  description.   Some  nodes,  he  says,  both  of  the 
tendons  and  bones,  last  for  years,  before  they  form  any 
matter  at  all.    These  cases  he  considered  as  not  biing 
certainly  venereal,  though  commonly  considered  as 
such.  Mr.  Hunter  found  itdifhcult  to  explain  thereason, 
why,  when  lues  venerea  attacks  the  bones,  or  the  peri- 
osteum, the  pain  should  sometimes  be  considerable,  and 
sometimes  very  trivial.   Venereal  pains  in  the  bona 
are  described  by  Mr.  Hunter  as  being  of  a  periodical 
kind,  generally  most  severe  in  the  night-time. 

At  the  present  day,  when  many  cases  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  syphilitic  are  treated  without  any  mercury, 
and  even  those  which  are  reputed  to  be  venereal  are 
cured  by  much  smaller  doses  of  that  medicine  than 
were  given  in  Mr.  Hunter's  time,  nodes  have  become 
much  less  frequent;  and  I  have  already,  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  article,  expressed  my  decided  belief  in  the 
justness  of  the  opinion  given  by  Fallopius  and  others, 
that  a  disposition  to  nodes  is  often  occasioned  by  the 
abuse  of  mercury. 

Treatment  of  Lues  Venerea.— In  Mr.  Hunter's  opi- 
nion, the  first  order  of  parts,  or  those  which  are  most 
susceptible  of  being  affected  in  lues  venerea,  are  also 
the  most  easy  of  cure  ;  while  the  second  order  of  parti 
takes  more  time  to  be  remedied. 

In  the  class  of  complaints  arising  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  lues  venerea,  Mr.  Hunter  believed  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  continue  the  employment  of  mercury 
till  all  the  swelling  had  disappeared.  For  il  i«  ob- 
served by  this  distinguished  writer,  that,  since  these 
local  complaints  cannot  contaminate  the  constitution 
by  reabsorption,  and  since  Ihe  venereal  disposition 
and  action  from  the  constitution  can  be  cured  whHe 
the  local  effects  still  remain,  and  this  even  when  the 
tumefaction,  forfning  nodes  on  the  bones,  fascies,  «c. 
-has  proceeded  tqsuppuration,  there  can  be  no  occasion 
for  continuing  the  course  after  the  venereal  action  his 
been  destroyed.  Whatever  may  be  hereafter  decided 
concerning  the  superiority  of  mercury  as  a  remedy  f« 
many  secondary  symptoms,  one  thing  appears  already 
well  made  out,  viz.  that  it  should  always  be  employed 
with  moderation,  lest  it  produce  worse  effects  and 
more  terrible  diseases  than  those  which  it  is  desip"™ 
to  relieve.  For-  an  account  of  the  various  ways  or 
exhibiting  it,  I  must  refer  to  the  article  Mercury- 
Uelpech  adopts  the  notion,  that  the  primary  Byrqptomi 
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ot  the  venereal  disease  are  most  successfully  treated 
by  introducing  mercury  into  the  system -ffoin  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and,  if  possible,  partly  through  the 
same  set  of  absorbents  as  first  took  up  the  virus;  for 
the  cure  of  secondary  symptoms  he  prefers  the  blue 
pill.—  (Chrr.  Clin.  t.  1.) 

To  the  following  ingenious  reasoning  on  the  opera- 
tion of  mercury,  and  the  principles  by  which  its  admi- 
nistration should  be  regulated,  surgeons  of  the  present 
day  will  not  give  more  credit  than  facts  warrant;  be- 
cause some  of  Mr.  Hunter's  opinions  are  manifestly 
influenced  by  the  'supposition  that  mercury  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  ttie  cure  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease. '  ■ 

In  curing  the  lues  venerea,  mercury  can  only  have 
two  modes  of  action ;  one  on  the  poison,  the  other  on 
the  constitution.  If,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  mercury  acted 
on  the  poison  only,  one' might  conceive  it  did  so,  either 
by  destroying  its  qualities,  by  decomposing  it,  or  else 
by  attracting  it,  and  carrying  it  out  of  the  circulation. 
If  mercury  acted  in  the  first  of  these  ways,  one  would 
expect  that  the  cure  would  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
the  medicine  taken  into  the  system.  If  it  acted  in  the 
second  manner,  one  would  infer  that  the  progress  of 
the  cure  would  be  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
•evacuation.  But,  observes  Mr.  Hunter,  if  it  act  upon 
the  principle  of  destroying  the  diseased  action  of  the 
living  parts,  and  of  counteracting  the  venereal  irrita- 
tion by  producing  one  of  a  different  kind,  then  neither 
quantity  alone  nor  evacuations  will  avail  much.  He 
states,  that  the  quickness  of  the  cure  depends  on  quan- 
tity joined  with  visible  effects.  However,  it  is  added, 
that  although  the  effects  which  mercury  has  upon  the 
venereal  disease,  are  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the 
local  effects  of  the  medicine  on  some  of  the  glands  or 
particular  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  mouth,  skin,  kidneys, 
and  intestines,  yet  such  effects  are  not  altogether  pro- 
portioned to  these  other  circumstances.  When  mer- 
cury disagrees  with  the  constitution,  so  as  to  produce 
grew  irritability  and  hectic  symptoms,  this  action  of 
irritation,  as  Mr.  Hunter  explains,  is  not  a  counter- 
irritation  to  the  venereal  disease. 

It  was  also  noticed  by  the  same  author,  that  the 
effects  of  mercury  oh  lues  venerea  are  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  the  remedy  exhibited  in  a 
given  time,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  constitution  to 
the  mercurial  irritation.  He  says  that  these  circum- 
stances require  the  most  minute  attention,  and  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  greatest  action  of  mercury  with 
safety,  and  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  medicine 
must  he  given  till  it  produces  effects  somewhere. 
However,  it  must  not  be  exhibited  too  quickly,  in 
order  that  a  sufficient  quantity  may  be  given  before 
we  areohliged  to  stop,  in  consequence  of  the  effects. 
Mr.  Hunter  thinks  that  when  the  local  effects  are  pro- 
duced too  quickly,  they  prevent  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  remedy  from  being  taken  into  the  system  to 
counteract  the  venereal  irritation  at  large. 

Mr.  Hunter  mentions  his  having  seen  some  cases  in 
which  mercury  acted  very  readily  locally,  and  vet  the 
constitution  was  hardly  affected  by  it,  lor  the  disease 
would  not  give  way.  He  states  that  he  has  met  with 
whereases,  in  which  the  mere  quantity  of  mercury 
did  not  answer,  till  it  was  given  so  quickly  as  to  affect 
the  constitution  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  local 
irritation,  and,  consequently,  sensible  evacuations. 
This,  he  observes,  is  a  proof  that  the  local  effects  of 
mercury  are  often  (he  sign  of  its  specific  effects  on  the 
constitution  at  large,  and  it  shows  that  the  suscepti  hi  I  it y 
of  the  diseased  parts  to  be" affected  by  the  medicine  is 
in  proportion  to  its  effects  on  the  mouth.  Its  effects, 
he  contends,  are  not  to  he  imputed  to  evacuation,  but 
to  its  irritation.  Hence  he  inculcates,  that  mercury 
fihould  be  given,  if  possible,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  sensible  effects  upbn  some  parts  of  the  bodv, 
and  in  the  largest  quantity  that  can  be  given  to  pro- 
duce these  effects  within  tertain  bounds.  Mr.  Hunter 
also  remarks,  that  these  sensible  effects  should  be  the 
means  of  determining  how  far  the  medicine  may  be 
pushed,  so  a,s  to  have  the' greatest  effect  on  the  disease 
without  endangering  the  constitution.  The  practice 
must  vnry  according  to  circumstances;  and  if  the  dis- 
ease be  in  a  violent  degree,  less  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  constitution,  and  mercury  must  be  thrown  into  the 
system  in  larger  quantities  ;  a  very  dangerous  precept 
as  far  as  [  can  judge  from  many  cases  in  which  1  have 
seen  it  acted  upon. 


Mr.  Hunter  likewise  acquaints  us,  that  when  the 
disease  is  in  the  first  order  of  parts,  a  smaller  quantity 
of  rngrcury  is  necessary  than  when  the  second  order  of 
the  parts  is  affected  and  the  disease  has  been  of  long 
standing:  its  first  appeal anees  alone  being  cured,  and 
the  venereal  disposition  still  remaining  in  the  secondary 
parts.  For  the  purpose  of  curing  the  venereal  disease, 
whether  in  the  form  of  chanore,  bubo,  or  lues  venerea, 
Mr;  Hunter  was  of  opinion  that  probably  the  same 
quantity  of  mercury  is  necessary.  He  represents  that 
one  sore  requires  as  much  mercury  as  fifty  sores  in  the 
same  person,  and  a  small  sore  as  much  as  a  large  one. 
He  thought:  that  the  only  difference,  if  there  is  any, 
must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  parts  affected,  that 
is,  on  tlieir  being  naturally  active  or  indolent.  He 
conceived,  however,  that,  on  the  whole,  recent  vene- 
real complaints  are  generally  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
the  symptoms  of  lues  venerea,  and  that  this  may  make 
a  difference  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  mercury 
necessary. 

Having  now  delivered  the  principal  general  instruc 
lions  relative  to  the  exhibition  of  mercury  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  venereal  disease,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
I  must  not  quit  this  subject  without  remarking  that 
even  this  eminent  surgeon  appears  on  the  whole  too 
.  partial  to  the  long  use  of  mercury,  and  sometimes  to 
the  introduction  of  immoderate  quantities  of  it  into 
the  system.  In  general,  however,  his  observations 
tend  to  condemn  all  violent  salivations.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  that,  in  his  days,  nobody  had  a  suspicion 
that  truly  syphilitic  sores  (if  this  expression  be  allow- 
able, while  they  cannot  be  defined  nor  distinguished  by 
their  appearances)  would  in  the  end  spontaneously 
heal;  and  he  himself  had  no  dependence  upon  any 
iriedicine  except  mercury  for  the  cure  of  the  true  vene- 
real disease.  But  modern  experience  evinces  that  the 
disorder  seldom  now  presents  itself  in  forms  so  bad 
and  intractable  as  formerly ;  that  it  is  even  capable  of 
spontaneously  ceasing :  and  that  we  hardly  ever  see 
cases  in  which  it  is  requisite  to  give  mercury,  except 
in  very  moderate  quantities.  Indeed,  such  is  the 
change,  that  many  surgeons  suspect  that  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  disease  must  have  undergone  a  material 
alteration  or  modification.  In  England,  in  my  opinion 
every  tiling  is  to  be  referred  to  the  improved  manner  of 
employing  mercury  only  in  moderate  doses,  and  never 
pushing  its  exhibition  till  the  constitution  is  so  impaired 
that  indescribable  forms  of  diseases  ensue,  which  are 
sometimes  the  compound  effect  of  mercury  and  syphilis 
together;  and,  in  other  instances,  of  that  description 
which  surgeonsnow  frequently  call  syphiloid  or  pseudo- 
syphilitic,  not  depending  upon  the  venereal  poison  at 
all,  but  upon  a  state  of  the  system,  which  mercury  is 
known  to  aggravate  in  the  worst  degree.  For  addir 
tional  information  concerning  internal  remedies  for  the 
venereal  disease,  see  Mercury,  Guaiacum,  Mezereon, 
Muriatic  Acid,  Nitrous  Acidt  Sarsaparilla,  Sulphuric 
Acid,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  local  treatment  of  the  symptoms 
of  lues  venerea,  Mr.  Hunter  thought  that  none  would 
in  general  be  necessary,  since  the  constitutional  treat- 
ment would  commonly  effect  a  cure.  However,  he 
admits  that  sometimes  the  local  effects  will  not  give 
way,  and  the  parts  remain  swollen  in  an  indolent,  inac- 
tive state,  even  after  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
thai  the  constitution  is  perfectly  cuied.  In  such  cases, 
he  recommends  assisting  the  constitutional  treatment 
by  local  applications  of  mercury  to  the  part,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  plaster  or  ointment.  The  latter  applica- 
tion, be  says,  is  the  best.  When  these  are  not  sufficient, 
he  advises  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  excite  inflamma- 
tion of  another  kind.  He  says,  he  has  seen  a  venereal 
node,  which  gave  excruciating  pain,  cured  by  merely 
making  an  incision  down  to  the  bone  the  whole  length  of 
the  node.  The  pain  ceased,  the  swelling  decreased, 
and  the  sore  healed  up  kindly,  without  the  assistance 
°f  &  grain  of  mercury.  He  mentions  that  blisters 
have  been  applied  to  nodes  with  success,  removing  the 
pain  and  taking  away  the  swelling. 

With  regard  to  these  last  cases,  I  may  add  that,  for 
many  years  past,  the  idea  of  completely  dispersing 
nodes  by  mercury  has  been  entirely  abandoned  by 
many  of  the  best  practitioners;  and  at  present,  long 
protracted  mercurial  courses  forthe  cure  of  such 'swell- 
ings  are  totally  relinquished.  When  small,  moderate 
quantities  of  mercury  have  had  their  full  effect,  a  blister 
is  applied  over  the  swelling,  and  kept  open;  under 
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which  plan  the  tumour  generally  subsides,  as  far  as  its 
nature  will  allow. 

Diseases  resembling  the  Venereal.  Pseudo-syphi- 
lis.—•Sores  on  the  glans  penis,  prepuce,  &c,  in  the  form 
of  chancres,  as  Mr.  Hunter  notices,  may  and  do  arise 
without  any  venereal  infection;  and  sometimes  they 
are  a  consequence  of  former  venereal  sores  which 
have  been  cured. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  venereal  poison  in 
the-  conatitulion,  are  such  as  are  common  to  many 
other  diseases.  For  instance,  Mr.  Hunter  remarks, 
that  blotches  on  the  skin  are  common  to  what  is  called 
a  scorbutic  habit;  pains  are  common  to  rheumatism  ; 
swellings  of  the  bones,  periosteum,  fasciae,  &x.  to  many 
bad  habits,  perhaps,  of  the  scrofulous  and  rheumatic 
kind.  Thus,  says  he,  most  of  the  symptoms  of  the  vene- 
real disease,  in  all  its  forms,  are  to  be  found  in  many 
other  diseases.  Hence,  the  original  cause,  and  many 
leading  circumstances,  such  as  dates,  effects  of  the  dis- 
order upon  others,  from  connexion,  when  only  local,  the 
previous  andpresent  symptoms,  <$-c.  must  be  considered, 
before  we  can  determine  absolutely  what  the  disease 
truly  is.  All  the  circumstances  and  symptoms  taken 
together  may  be  such  as  will  attend  no  other  disease. 
However,  Mr.  Hunter  confesses  that,  with  all  our 
knowledge,  and  with  all  the  application  of  that  know- 
ledge to  suspicious  symptoms  of  this  disease,  we  arc 
often  mistaken,  calling  distempers  venereal  which  are 
not  so,  and  sometimes  supposing  really  syphilitic  affec- 
tions to  be  of  another  nature. 

Mr.  Hunter  takes  notice  that,  in  some  constitutions, 
rheumatism,  in  many  of  its  symptoms,  resembles  the 
lues  venerea.  The  nocturnal  pains,  swelling  of  the 
tendons,  ligaments,  and  periosteum,  and  pains  in  those 
swellings,  are  symptoms  both  of  the  rheumatism  and 
alsn  of  the  venereal  disease,  when  it  attacks  such 
pais.  Mr.  Hunter,  however,  did  not  know  that  he 
had  ever  seen  the  lues  venerea  attack  the  joints,  though 
many  rheumatic  complaints  of  such  parts  are  cured  by 
mercury,  and  therefore  supposed  to  be  venereal. 

Mercury,  given  without  caution,  often  produces  the 
same  symptoms  as  rheumatism.  Such  complaints 
Mr.  Hunter  had  seen  mistaken  for  venereal  ones,  and 
mercury  continued.  He  explains  that  some  diseases 
not  only  resemble  the  venereal  in  appearance,  but  in 
the  mode  of  contamination,  proving  themselves  to  be 
poisons  by  affecting  the  part  of  contact ;  then  producing 
immediate  consequences  similar  to  buboes ;  and  also 
remote  consequences  similar  to  the  lues  venerea. 

Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  it  is  nearly  as  dangerous 
in  some  constitutions  to  give  mercury  when  the  dis- 
ease is  not  venereal,  as  to  omit  it  in  other  cases  which 
are  really  syphilitic ;  and,  had  he  been  acquainted 
with  recent  investigations,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  gone  farther,  and  declared  that  it  is  in  reality  far 
more  dangerous.  Many  of  the  constitutions  which 
put  on  some  of  the  venereal  symptoms  when  the  dis- 
ease is  not  really  present,  he  says,  are  those  with 
which  mercury  seldom  agrees,  and  commonly  does 
harm.  He  had  seen  mercury  which  was  exhibited  for 
a  supposed  venereal  ulcer  of  the  tonsils,  produce  a 
mortification  of  those  glands,  and  the  patient  was 
nearly  destroyed.  No  doubt  this  was  an  example-  of 
what  Mr.  Carmichael  would  call  the  phagedenic  ve- 
nereal disease. 

Mr.  Abernethy,  in  his  Surgical  Observations,  1804, 
has  treated  at  some  length  of  diseases  resembling  sy- 
philis, and  has  adduced  several  very  interesting  cases, 
which  I  advise  every  surgical  practitioner  to  read  with 
the  greatest  attention,  as  they  confirm  the  views  of  the 
subject  lately  so  fully  established. 

"  A  gentleman  (says  he)  thought  that  he  had  infected 
a  slight  cut  on  his  hand  (which  was  situated  in  front  of, 
and  just  below,  the  little  finger)  with  the  discharge  from 
a  bubo  in  the  groin,  that  he  had  occasion  to  open.  The 
wound  fretted  out  into  a  sore  about  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence, which  he  showed  me,  and- which  I  affirmed  had 
not  the  thickened  edge  and  ba?e,  and  oilier  characters 
•  of  a  venereal  chancre.  I  therefore  recommended  him 
to  try  the  effect  of  local  means,  and  not  to  use  mercury. 

In  about  a  month,  the  sore,  which  had  spread  a  lit- 
tle, became  contracted  in  its  dimensions,  and  assumed 
a  heating  appearance.  At  this  time,  pain  was  felt  ex- 
lending  up  the  arm,  and  suddenly  a  considerable  tumour 
rose  over  the  absorbing  vessels,  which  proceed  along 
the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps  muscle.  This  tumour  be- 
«ame  nearly  as  big  as  a  small  orange    As  the  original 


sore  seemed  now  disposed  to  heal,  and  as  there  wag  n« 
surrounding  induration,  I  could  not  believe  it  venereal, 
and  therefore  recommended  him  still  to  abstain  from 
mercury,  and  apply  leeches  and  linen  moistened  in  (be 
aq.  liiharg.  acet.  conip.  to  the  tumour  formed  over  the 
inflamed  absorbents.  For  it  seemed  to  me  tliat  if  the. 
venereal  poison  had  been  imbibed  from  the  sore,  it 
would  have  passed  on  to  one  of  the  axillary  glands, 
and  would  have  cnused  induration  and  inflammation 
to  take  place  there  more  slowly  than  had  occurred  on 
the  present  occasion. 

Under  this  treatment  the  tumour  was  discussed, 
and  the  sore  at  the  same  thne  healed.  About  three 
weeks  afterward  the  patient  called  on  me,  and  said 
-that  there  were  venereal  ulcers  in  his  throat ;  and  in 
each  tonsil  there  was  an  ulcer  deeply  excavated,  with 
irregular  edges,  and  with  a  surface  covered  by  adher- 
ing matter  ;  ulcers,  in  short,  which  every  surgeon  who 
depends  on  his  sight  as  his  guide,  would  have  pro- 
nounced to  be  venereal.  Shortly  after,  also,  some  cop- 
per-coloured eruptions  appeared  on  his  face  and  breast. 
He  showed  his  disease  to  several  surgeons,  on  whose 
opinion  he  relied,  who,  without  hesitation,  affirmed 
that  they  were  venereal,  and  that  the  mercurial  coups, 
had  been  improperly  delayed.  ^* 

While  the  patient  was  looking  out  for  lodgings,,in 
order  that  he  might  go  through  the  mercurial  process, 
a  circumscribed  thickening  and  elevation  of  the  peri- 
cranium, covering  the  frontal  bone,  appeared  it  was 
of  the  circumference  of  a  half-crown  piece;  and  was, 
in  short,  what  every  surgeon  who  is  guided  only,  by 
his  sight  and  touch,  would,  without  hesitation,  have 
called  a  fair  corona  veneris.  I  now  told  the  patient 
that  I  was  more  inclined  to  believe  his  disease  was  libt 
syphilitic,  from  the  sudden  and  simultaneous  occur- 
rence of  this  node  with  the  sore  throat,  &c.  Other 
surgeons  thought  differently;  and  I  believa  this  very 
sensible  and  amiable  young  man  imagined  that  his 
health  would  become  a  sacrifice  if  he  any  longer  at- 
tended to  my  opinion.  He  was  preparing  to  submit  to 
a  mercurial  course,  when  very  important  concerns 
called  him  instantly  into  the  country.  He  went  with, 
great  reluctance,  taking  with  him  mercurial  ointment, 
&c. ;  and  after  a  fortnight  I  received  a  letter  from  Mm, 
saying  that  he  found  his  complaints  benefited  by  his 
journey,  that  business  had  prevented  him  from  begin- 
ning the  use  of  mercury  for  a  few  days,  that  he  now 
found  it  was  unnecessary,  for  his  symptoms  had  almost 
disappeared ;  and  shortly  afterward  he  became  perfectly 
well." 

Mr.  Abernethy  considers  this  case  as  the  most  une- 
quivocal instance  extant  of  a  disease  which  could  not 
by  appearance  be  distinguished  by  surgeons  of  the 
greatest  experience  from  syphilis,  and  which,  however, 
was  undoubtedly  of  a  different'  nature  (that  is  to  say, 
it  was  of  a  different  nature  according  to  certain  cri- 
teria then  generally  believed,  but  which  recent  inves- 
tigations have  proved  to  be  destitute  of  foundation). 
All  the  tests  here  alluded  to  having  been  spoken  of 
in  the  foregoing  columns,  I  shall  not  here  repeaWbem. 

Some  years  ago  the  nitric  acid  was  introduced  as  a 
remedy  for  syphilis.— (See  Nitrous  Acid.)  To  the  po- 
sition of  its  efficacy  being  as  great  in  venereal  cases  as 
was  first  alleged,  many  surgeons  have  not  acceded, 
though,  as  a  sensible  writer  has  observed,  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  allowed,  with  some  other  medicines,  to 
remain  in  a  kind  of  copartnership  with  mercury,  and 
admitted  to  be  useful  in  venereal  cases  under  certain 
circumstances.  A  great  deal  of  this  want  of  agree- 
ment on  the  effects  of  remedies  in  syphilitic  cases,  i» 
now  explained  by  the  imperfection  of  ihe  diagnosis, 
and  the  important  fact  that  the  disease  may  generally 
be  cured  in  time  without  any  medicines  whatsoever, 
though  this  time  is  sometimes  long.  Dr.  Scott,  who 
first  suggested  the  use  of  nitrous  acid,  has  attempted 
to  account  for  its  alleged  occasional  failures  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  acid  which  he  employed  was  not  pure 
nitric  acid,  biit  an  impure  acid,  containing  an  admix 
tore  of  muriatic  acid.  He  therefore,  some  time  ago, 
recommended  the  use  of  a  compound  acid,  containing 
three  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  one  of  muriatic,  which 
he  administered  intei  nally,  and  also  applied  exlcrnally, 
largely  diluted  as.a  bath,  until  the  gums  were  affected 
and  ptyalism  produced ;  and  he  conceived  every  trial 
as  quite  inconclusive,  unless  these  constitutional  effects 
occurred. 

"The  acid  that  I  have  used  of  late  (says  Dr.  Scort> 
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ia  the  nitro-muriatic ;  and  it  is  formed  by  mixing  to- 
gether et4ual  parts  of  the  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  and 
muriatic  acid.  If  these  acids  be  in  the  state  of  con- 
centration that  they  usually  possess  in  the  shops,  and 
if  the  quantities  be  considerable,  a  great  volume  of 
gas  is  developed  on  their  coming  into  contact,  which 
taints  every  part  of  a  house,  is  extremely  hurtful  to 
the  lungs,  and  disagreeable  to  the  smell.  To  avoid 
this  inconvenience,  1  put  a  quantity  of  water,  at  least 
equal  in  bulk  to  both  the  acids,  into  a  bottle,  and  I  add 
the  acids  to  it  separately.  This  method  does  not  only 
prevent  the  unpleasant  odour,  but  it  tends  to  retain  the 
chlorine,  on  which  its  effects  depend.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  nitre-muriatic  acid  acts  very  readily 
on  the  metals  and  earth;  nothing,  therefore,  but  glass 
or  extremely  well-glazed  vessels  of  porcelain,  should 
be  (ssfl  to  contain  it.  Wooden  tubs  for  bathing  an- 
swer very  well,  and  they  should  always  be  made  as 
email  us  possible,  compatible  with  their  holding  the 
hi. dy,  in  the  limbs  that  we  wish  to  expose  to  thettafh. 
From  their  being  small  we  save  acid,  and  are  able  to 
heat  the  bath  with  ease.  In  India,  I  have  often  ex- 
posed the  whole  body  below  the  head  to  this  bath  ;  but 
here  I  have  been  satisfied,  in  general,  with  keeping  the 
legs  and  feet  exposed  to  it.  I  if  order  to  warm  the  bath 
after  the  first  time,  I  have  commonly  made  a  third  or  a 
fourth  part  of  it  be  thrown  away,  and  the  losl  re- 
placed by  boiljng  water  and  a  proportional  quantity  of 
acid.  To  save  the  expenditure  of  acid,  I  have  occa- 
sionally warmed  a  portion  of  the  balh  in  porcelain 
vessels,  placed  near  the  fire,  but  I  fear  this  may  dimi- 
nish its  effects. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  (continues  Dr.  Scott)  to  give 
directions  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the 
bath.  I  have  commonly  made  it  about  as  strong  as 
very  weak  vinegar,  trusting  to  the  taste  alone.  The 
strength  should  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of  irrita- 
bility of  the  patient's  skin.  I  may  say,  that  although 
I  like  to  know  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  prick  the  skin 
a  very  little^  after  being  exposed  to  it  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes,  yet  I  believe  that  even  such  an  effect 
as  this  is  unnecessary. 

The  time  too  of  remaining  in  the  bath  in  order  to 
produce  the  greatest  effect,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  I 
have  kept  the  legs  and  feet  exposed  to  it  for  half  an ' 
hour  or  more;  but  with  more  delicate  people,  not  above 
one- half  or  one-third  of  that  time.  1  have  repeated 
these  baths  daily,  or  even  twice  or  thrice  a  day."-r- 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  181.)  Dr.  Scott  adds, 
that  the  mere  sponging  the  skin  with  nitro-muriatic 
acid  sufficiently  diluted  with  water,  gives  rise  to  the 
very  same  effects  as  bathing,  and  is  more  easily 
adopted.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  may  be  employed 
in  the  sponging,  though  a  much  less  time  produces 
very  material  effects. 

Dr.  Scott  has  found  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  particu- 
larly useful  even  in  this  country,  in  that  description  of 
syphilis  which  is  termed  pseudo-syphilis ;  and  he  at- 
tributes the  beneficial  effects  to  the  chlorine,  which  is 
loosely  combined  in  this  compound. — (See  Journal  of 
Science  and  the  Arts,  vol.  1,  p.  205 — 211 ;  Loud.  Med. 
Kepostt  vol.  7,  p.  59  ;  and  Med.  and  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
8,  p,  173,  ct  seq.) 

The  only  important  conclusion  which  I  venture  to 
draw  from  Dr.  Scott's  observations  is,  a  confirmation 
of  the  fact  of  the  generally  curable  nature  of  syphilitic 
diseases  without  the  aid  of  mercury.  And  I  farther 
believe,  that  though  the  nitro-  muriatic  balh  may  some- 
times be  useful,  the  surest  way  of  bringing  it  into  dis- 
credit is,  to  represent  it  as  applicable  to  all  forms  of  sy- 
philis, for  which  neither  this  remedy  nor  even  mercury  | 
itself  will  ever  suffice.  The  muriate  of  gold  has  been 
much  commended  of  late  years;  but  alter  the  facts 
detailed  in  this  article,  the  alleged  merit  of  new  rente-' 
dies  must  be  received  with  suspicion,  and  in  particu- 
lar ihe  idea  of  their  specific  powers  rejected. 

[The  preceding  article  is  an  elaborate  and,  upon  the 
whole,  an  able  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  venereal  disease,  though  iu  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  conflicting  opinions  concerning  the 
identity,  of  the  poison  capable  of  inducing  such  a 
variety  of  results  as  are  to  he  observed  in  syphilitic 
affections,  we  are  yet  left  in  doubt  as  to  some  of  the 
most  important  principles  which  ought  to  govern  us  in 
tour  treatment  of  specific  disorders  of  the  genital  sys- 
tem. To  Mr.  Carmichael  the  profession  is  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  indebted  for  much  interesting  matter  on 


the  subject,  and  the  facts  which  the  more  recent  occur- 
rence of  the  disease  among  the  peninsular  army  has 
furnished  us,  are  also  to  be  cherished  as  of  great  prac- 
tical utility. — (See  Hennen,  Fergusson,  Guthrie,  i$-c.) 

The  writers  on  mercury,  and  on  syphilitic  com- 
plaints, who  have  appeared  in  the  United  States,  de- 
serve also  to  be  studied  with  some  care,  inasmuch  as 
hot  a  few  of  them,  from  ample  opportunities,  have  set 
forth  many  interesting  views  on  these  intricate  ques- 
tions.— (See  Rousseau  in  Philadelphia  Medical  Mu- 
seum, vol.  4.  Holyoke,  in  New-York  Medical  Repos. 
vol.  L  See  in  do.  vol.  4.  Rush,  in  do.  vol.  5.  Ogden, 
in  do.  vol.  5.  Harris,  in  North  Amer.  Med.  Journal, 
vol.  1.  Warren's  View  of  Mercurial  Practice,  in 
Mass.  Med.  Communications.  Francis's  Dissertation 
on  Mercury.    Chapman's  Therapeutics,  i$-c.) 

Medical  observers  of  the  present  day  seem  to  place 
less  confidence  in  the  authoritative  opinions  of  Mr 
Hunter  than  formerly,  and  his  doctrine  of  the  identity 
of  i  lie  poison  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis,  of  his  infal- 
lible diagnostics  of  chancre,  and,  farther,  his  precept 
of  the  necessity  of  excessive  salivation,  have  probably 
few  advocates  "in  America.  Moreover,  the  latest  inves- 
tigations by  British  and  continental  writers  seem  to 
have  removed  the  little  of  partiality  that  was  cherished 
until  recently  in  behalf  of  these  Hunterian  principles. 

That  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  originate  from  dis- 
tinct poisons,  and  that  moderate  salivation  only,  or  the 
merely  subjecting  the  system  to  the  influence  of  mer- 
cury, is  all  that  is  necessary,  is,  perhaps,  maintained 
by  nine-tenths  of  the  intelligent  prescribers  of  this 
country;  and  the  sweeping  anathemas  of  Mr.  John 
Pearson,  of  the  London  Lock  Hospital,  in  relation  to 
the  inefficiency  of  the.  corrosive  sublimate,  have  been 
disproved  innumerable  limes  by  most  decided  clinical 
illusi  ration.  I  shall  here  insert  an  extract  from  an  ela- 
borate essay  oh  mercury,  by  my  friend  Prof.  Francis, 
written  some  time  since,  when  the  advocates  for  the 
corrosive  sublimate  were  not  so  numerous  as  at  present. 
The  entire  paper  may  be  seen  in  Hosack's  and  Fran- 
cis's American  Med.  and  Philosophical  Register,  vols. 
3  and  4.  To  the  interrogatory,  what  are  the  changes 
effected  in  the  system  by  the  influence  of  mercury? 
Dr.  F.  observes,  "  Little  is  indeed  known  concerning 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  virus  of  specific  diseases;  the 
action  which  takes  place  upon  the  application  of  the 
smallest  particle  of  morbific  matter  to  the  human  body, 
and  the  process  by  which  it  generates  disease,  con- 
verting a  local  into  a  general  disorder,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing an  altered  and  vitiated  state  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, it  must  be  admitted,  are  neither  very  obvious  to 
the  senses,  nor  very  clear  to  the  reasoning  powers  of 
man.  The  effects  themselves,  however,  have  been 
long  and  familiarly  known,  and,  from  duly  considering 
these,  a  rational  theory  may,  perhaps,  be  formed  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  produced. 

That  the  poison  of  specific  diseases,  as  that  of  lues 
venerea,  small-pox,  &c,  diffuses  itself  through  the 
whole  constitution,  and  assimilates  into  its  own  nature 
the  general  mass  of  circulating  fluids,  seems  to  be  most 
consonant  to  all  that  is  understood  of  their  peculiar 
character.  Upon  the  introduction  of  a  particle  of  va- 
riolous matter  into  the  system,  an  inflammatory  action 
of  the  part  into  which  it  is  inserted  is  excited  ;  by  which 
action  new  morbific  matter  of  the  same  nature  is  ge- 
nerated. This  process  may  be  carried  on  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  in  different 
persons,  before  the  specific  material  enters  the  absorb- 
ents ;  and  hence  local  inflammation  is  in  some  cases 
considerably  advanced  before  the  system  becomes  af- 
]  fected,  while  in  others  the  eruptive  symptoms  super- 
vene when  it  appears  to  have  made  very  little  pro- 
gress. The  morbid  poison,  modified  in  its  action  by  its 
degree  of  acrimony,  the  condition  of  the  part,  and  ha- 
bit of  body,  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  enters 
the  blood- vessels,  whence  it  is  received  into  the  general 
circulation,  and  produces  its  peculiar  effects  upon  the 
constitution.  The  fluids  themselves  are  therefore  ne- 
cessarily first  affected,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  their 
morbid  condition,  the  solids  themselves  next  become 
vitiated.  Hence  the  multiplication  of  the  matter  of 
variolous  contagion  in  inoculated  small-pox;  and 
hence,  on  the  same  principle,  the  generation  of  morbific 
matter  from  a  similar  action,  arising  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  other  specific  contagions.  By  the  intro- 
duction of  a  specific  morbid  matter  into  the  body,  its 
condition  ischanged  from  a  healthy  to  a  diseased  state, 
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the  local  is  converted  into  a  general  disorder ;  the  fluids, 
and  ultimately  the  solids,  become  affected,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  virus  introduced,  the  whole 
constitution  partakes  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  its 
peculiar  nature',  whether  it  be  small-pox,  lues  venerea, 
measles,  &x."  The  theory  of  Mr.  Hunter,  that  mer- 
cury induces  its  salutary  changes,  by  creating  a  new 
specific  action,  and  that  thus  it  destroys  the  specitic  dis- 
order lues  venerea,  in  conformity  to  the  law  that  no  two 
.specific  actions  can  exist  at  the  same  time,  is  shown 
by  Dr.  F.  to  be  untenable  and  unsatisfactory,  from  the 
well-known  fact,  that  it  often  happens  that  two  specitic 
diseases  prevail  simultaneously  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion ;  as  we  find  recorded  in  the  cases  of  Pearson,  Jeii- 
ner,  Haygarth,  and  others  in  the  small-pox,  and  by 
other  auihors  on  various  diseases  of  an  acknowledged 
specific  character. 

But  the  theory  of  Mr.  Hunter  is  attempted  to  be 
overthrown  by  other  facts  concerning  the  changes  in- 
duced by  morbid  action,  for  which  I  must  reter  the 
reader  to  the  essay  of  Dr.  F. — {Jlmer.  Med.  and  Phil- 
Register,  vol.  4,  p.  488—492.) 

In  relation  to  the  curative  action  of  mercury  in  the 
treatment  of  lues  venerea,  he  remarks,  "  The  action 
of  mercury,  though  primary  on  the  nervous  system,  is 
communicated  to  every  fibre  of  the  body,  and  produces 
a  degree  of  restlessness,  anxiety  ,  and  debility.  When 
taken  into  the  system,  it  manifests  itself  by  a  quick- 
ened circulation,  gives  the  blood  the  disposition  to  show 
the  buffy  coat  when  drawn,  renders  the  pulse  frequent 
and  harder,  increases  the  respiration,  excites  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  occasions  a  whitish  fur  on  the 
tongue,  and  other  symptoms  of  general  inflammatory 
action.  Its  effects  upon  the  secretions  are  still  more 
apparent,  producing  a  preternatural  flow  of  saliva,  an 
increased  action  of  the  mucous  vessels  of  the  trachea, 
lunns,  digestive  organs,  chylopoietic  viscera,  and  whole 
intestinal  canal.  It  excites  a  copious  discharge  of 
urine,  and  in  the  smallest  quantity  operates  on  the  skin. 
In  its  extensive  influence  on  the  body,  it  produces  an 
increased  action  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  These  may 
be  considered  the  more  ordinary  effects  of  mercury, 
when  its  action  is  not  particularly  modified  by  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  constitution."  Dr.  F.,  there- 
fore, concludes,  that  from  the  very  general  stimulant 
operation  of  mercury  in  promoting  the  excretions  of 
the  whole  system  depends  its  curative  action.  Wc 
farther  conclude  from  these  views,  that  from  those  pre- 
parations of  mercury  which  ate  best  calculated  to  se- 
cure this  general  action,  our  most  approved  means  of 
relief  are  to  be  drawn  ;  and  hence  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate and  the  blue  pills  are  to  be  preferred  as  possess- 
ing this  character.  We  are  still  farther  strengthened 
in  this  view  by  observing  the  effects  of  climate  on  the 
venereal  disease,  and  are  enabled  also  better  to  appre- 
ciate the  valuable  facts  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Catmi- 
chael.  Accordingly,  the  preposterous  practice  of  Mr. 
Howard,  and  of  the  older  writers,  who  advocate  pro- 
fuse salivation  long  continued,  and  say  that  the  hu- 
mours ought  to  "flow  like  a  river,"  will  find  few  or  no 
advocates  in  the  present  enlightened  state  of  know- 
ledge. Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  well  established,  that 
where  salivation  is  early  excited  by  a  too  free  use  of 
.mercury,  our  chances  of  a  prompt  and  efficacious  cure 
are  actually  lessened,  and  sometimes  entirely  cut  off. 

There  is  another  circumstance  connected  with  the 
action  and  effects  of  mercury  on  the  human  constitu- 
tion, which,  though  it  does  not  strictly  come  under  our 
consideration  here,  may  nevertheless  be  mentioned. 
I  allude  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  influence  which  a  mer- 
curial salivation  produces,  involving  a  point  of  interest 
in  juridical  medicine  as  well  as  in  practice.  It  seems 
to  be  well  established  on  practical  authority,  that  sali- 
vation, having  been  arrested,  after  an  interval  of  weeks, 
nay  months,  may  be  renewed  by  the  slightest  doses  of 
mercury.  Bromfield  and  Howard,  of  the  Lock  Hospi- 
tal, give  us  facts  of  this  sort.  Mead  mentions  a  case 
where  the  interval  was  six  months,  and  Hamilton,  of 
Edinburgh,  relates  a  case  of  a  like  nature.  In  his  lec- 
tures on  forensic  medicine,  Dr.  Francis  informs  me  he 
has  recorded  two  instances  of  a.similar  sort  in  his  own 
practice,  in  which  a  few  grains  of  mercury  renewed  a 
salivation  which  had  been  suspended  for  several  weeks 
in  one  case,  and  in  the  other  for  more  than  four  months. 
The  inference  to  be  deduced  from  occurrences  of  this 
nature  renders  it  necessary  for  us  always  to  institute  the 
inquiry,  whether  the  patient  about -to  submit  to  mer- 


cury for  the  cure  of  venereal  disorder  has  or  has  not 
been  previously  under  the  operation  of  salivalion,  itti 
ptyalism  unexpectedly  occur,  and  thus  protractor  de- 
feat our  curative  indications.  The  action  of  mercury, 
to  prove  satisfactory  in  syphilis,  ought  to  be  directed 
on  a  constitution  properly  prepared  for  the  purpose; 
the  powers  of  the  system  often  require  to  be  renovated 
by  tonics  before  we  commence  "with  this  active  agent, 
Hence  we  shall  find- that  bark  . or  other  tonics  will 
often  be  indicated  before  commencing  with  minerals  In 
coHstitutions  impaired  by  intemperance  and  oilier 
causes.  Dr.  F. informs  me,  that  in  sonic  instances  he 
has  given  as  a  suitable  preparative  charcoal  or  quinine, 
especially  in  cases  of  long- protracted  syphilis,  where 
mercury  had  been  previously  mal-administered. 

The  muriate  of  gold  has  not  been  attended  with  that 
success  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  in  this  country, 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  reporlsof  1 
its  efficacy  abroad.  In  my  own  practice  in  Baltimore 
and  in  this  city,  it  has  proved  inefficient;  and,  in  those 
cases  where  scrofula  was  combined  with  lues,  I  was 
compelled  wholly  to  abandon  the  gold,  and  administer 
the  corrosive  sublimate  occasionally  conjoined  with 
cicuta.  The  learned  Dr.  Mitchill,  however,  affirms  of 
the  practice  of  the  New-York  Hospital, which  insti- 
tution he  introduced  the  method  of  C'hrestein  in  1811, 
that  that  article  was  capable  of  effecting  salutary  re- 
sults. "  Without  presuming  to  affirm,"  says  he,  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Dyckman  (Edin.  Dispensatory,  Amer  cd. 
of  1818),  "  that  it  is  capable  of  eradicating  the  distem- 
per in  every  instance,  my  opinion  upon  the  whole  is 
that  the  muriate  of  gold  will  effect  all  that  is  achieved 
by  muriate  of  quicksilver."  Still  more  recendy,  Neil 
has  endeavoured  to  substantiate  the  claims  of  auriferous 
preparations  as  adequate  to  the  cure  of  venereal  dis- 
eases; and  this  author  of  1823  is  almost  as  enthudasllo 
in  his  praises  of  gold  as  an  anti-venereal  temedy,  as 
was  Salmon  of  1699,  when  he  pronounced  it  capable 
of  radically  driving  all  noxious  humours  and  matters 
out  of  the  human  body,  elephantiasis  and  Ihetfrench 
pox,  because  it  purified  the  blood,  and  sthngthmitk 
marrow  of  the  bones.  I  feel  assured,  however, If  the 
testimony  of  American  physicians  and  surgeons  was 
impartially  examined  into,  that  their  decision  would  co- 
incide with  that  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  who,  with  the 
venerable  Percy  at  their  head,  have  reported  unfavour- 
ably on  the  subject,  and  declared  the  remedial  powers 
of  this  favourite  remedy  with  some  to  be  exaggerated 
and  equivocal— (See  farther  American  Med.  Rev.  vol. 
1,  article  by  Dr.  Eberle.)  For  a  detail  of  experiments 
with  the  muriate  of  platina  in  syphilis, i>y  Cullerier,  I 
must  refer  to  the  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  art.  Plalint, 
1820.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  article  has  ever  been 
used  by  American  physicians.  • 

Our  author  has  made  reference  to  the  excellent 
paper  of  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  in  the  Medico-Chinrg. 
Trans,  of  London,  vol.  7.  That  paper,  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  on  venereal 
diseases.  Mr.  Hey  is  one  of  the  eminent  authorities 
who  support  the  opinion,  that  the  venereal  disorder  is 
capable  of  affecting  the  foetus  in  utero,  nor  do  the  dis- 
cussions of  Mr.  John  Pearson  lessen  our  confidence  in 
what  the  venerable  Hey  has  advanced.— (See  Pear- 
son's Life  of  Hey.)  That  cases  of  this  kind  occa- 
sionally occur  under  the  observation  of  the  medical 
practitioners  cannot  be  denied;  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
the  disease  thus  imparted.  Mahon  seems  to  have 
given  ho  proofs  sufficient  on  this  head ;  several  cases 
of  this  nature  are  also  furnished  us  by  Professor  Hosack 
in  his  Medical  Essays,  vol.Z;  and  I  might  also  set 
forth  in  some  detail  those  given  by  Professor  Francis  In 
his  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Denman's  Midwifery.  '  T 
have  had  under  my  own  care,"  says  Dr.  F.,  "six 
cases  of  the  venereal  disease  communicated  to  the 
foetus  in  utero ;  two  of  these  cases  occurred  where  Ilia 
genital  system  appeared  in  a  perfectly  sound  slate;  in 
another  there  were  ulcers  of  the  labia;,  and  coiistuu- 
tional  disease.  In  two  the  disease  was  apparent  im-- 
mediately  after  birth,  and  in  one  four  months  had 
elapsed  before  the  disease  manifested  itself  distinctly. 
Cases  thus  contracted  are  doubtless  beet  treated  by  the 
internal  use  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  and  to  die 
newly-born  infant  we  can  most  conveniently  give  the 
solution.  See  also  Dyckman,  On  the  Pathology  of 
the  Human  Fluids,  who  contends  that  an  infected 
nur^e  by  lactation  may  communicate  lues  venerea.  A 
valuable  paper  embracing  cases  illustrative  of  the  pro 
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per  use  of  mercury  in  venereal  complaints  by  Dr.  Dar- 
rach  has  recently  appeared  iaihe  North  Amex-  Medical 

and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  7  Reese.] 

J.  de  Vigo,  De  Arte  Chirurgica,  fol.  Lugd.  1518. 
N.  Montesaurus,  De  Dispositionibus,  quas  vulgo 
Mai  Frartzos  appellant,  1497.  Nicol.  Massa  de  Morbo 
Oallico,  liber  ito.  Venet.  1532,  et  1S36,  auctior,  15G3. 
Nic.  Leonicerus,  Liber  de  Epidemia  quam  Kali  inor- 
bum  Oallicum,  Galli  vero  Neapolitanum  vocanl.  fol. 
Pavia,  1506.  Gabr.  Fallopius  de  Morbo  Gallico,  ito. 
Patav.  1563.  JVic.  de  Blegny,  Zodiacus  Medico-Gal- 
licus,  4to.  Geneva,  1680.  Hieron.  Fracastorius,  Sy- 
philis Poema;  et  Tractatus  de  Syphilids;  Verona, 
1530.  Also,  De  Contagione  et  Contagiosis  Morbis, 
Venet.  1546.  Casp.  Torella,  Tractatus  cum  Consiliis 
contra  Pudendagram,  Roma,  1497.  Also,  Dialogus 
de  Dolore  et  de  Ulcer  ibus  in  Pudendagra;  Roma 
1500.  Ant.  Franc anlianus  de  Morbo  Gallico,  8vo 
Patav.  1563,  Jul.  I'alinarius,  De  Morbis  Contagiosis, 
Mo.  Paris,  1578.  Guil.  Rondclctius  de  Morbo  Gallico, 
1576.  J.  Fernelius,  Vniversa  Medicina,  ito.  Venet. 
1564,  p.  584.  593,  Src.  XJlrich  von  Hutten  de  Morbo 
Gallico,  Mogunt.  1531.  R.  Roskinio,  Trattalo  di  Mai. 
Francese,  Viino.  Venet.  1556.  Al.  Luisinus,  Aphrodi- 
siacus,  Venet.  1566,  et  in  2  torn.  fol.  Lugd.  Bat.  1728  ; 
one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of  the  works  of 
ancient  writers  on  Syphilis.  Diaz  de  Isla,  Tratado 
r  antra  las  Bub  as,  1527.  Wm.  Clowes,  a  new  and  ap- 
vroved  Treatise,  concerning  the  Cure  of  the  French 
Puckes,  by  the  Unctions,  8vo.  Land.  1575;  said  to  be 
the  earliest  English  book  on  Syphilis.  J.  Astruc  de 
Morbis  Venereis ;  Lutet.  Paris,  1740.  Le  Blond, 
Obs.  sur  la  Fiivre  Jamie,  chap.  4.  Leo  Africanus,  De- 
scriptio  Africa,  1. 1,  p.  86.  The  last  two  authors  men- 
iiun  the  fact  of  the  Venereal  Disease  getting  well 
spontaneously  iii  hot  climates.  Dav.  Abercromby, 
Tula  ac  efficvx  Luis  Venerea,  sape  absque  Mercurio, 
ac  semper  absque.  Salivatione  Mercuriali,  Curanda 
Methodus,  Land.  \%mo.  1684.  J.  Sintelaer,  The 
Scourge  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  represented  in  a 
Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  giving  a  succinct 
Account  of  that  dreadful  Distemper,  and  the  fatal 
Consequences  arising  from  Mercurial  Cures,  i$-c,  with 
the  true  Way  of  curing  the  Mercurial  Pox,  found  to 
be  more  dangerous  than  Pox  itself,  Land.  1709.  Mor- 
fUgni  de  Sedibus,  Src.  Morborum.  John  Douglas, 
Dissertation  an  the  Venereal  Disease,  wherein  a  Me- 
thod of  curing  all  the  Stages  of  that  Distemper  will  be 

•  communicated  without  the  help  of  any  Mercurial 

*  Drenches,  Vomits,  or  Fumigations,  Src,  and,  above 
all,  a  Salivation  in  all  Cases  will  be  avoided,  8vo. 
I '.oiid.  1737.  Ludolff,  Demonstrate,  quod  atrocissi'ma 
I  aia  Venerea  symptomata  non  sint  affectus  Morbi, 
seil  Oura  Mn-rurialibus  Instituta,  Erf.  1747.  C* 
Willougnby,  The  Practice  of  Salivation  shown  to  be 
of  no  Use,  Land,  1723.  J.  Profily,  An  Easy  and  Ex- 
act Method  of  Curing  the  Venereal  Disease,  ire. ;  to 
which  are  added  Experiments  publicly  made  of  an  ef- 
fectual Method  of  Cure  without  Salivation  or  Confine- 

'  at,  8vo.  Lond.  1748.  Win.  Bromfield,  Account  of  the 
English  Night-Shade,  S-c.  and  Observ.  on  the  Use  of 

I  Corrosive  Sublimate,  Sarsaparilla,  and  Mercury. 
Also,  of  the  Cure  by  the  Secretion  of  Urine,  8vo.  Lond. 
1759.  N.  de  Jansen,  Tableau  des  Maladies  Veniri- 
ennes,  considiri par  Rapport  aux  Diffirentes  Maniires 
delis  trailer;  avec  une  nouvelle  Mithode  deles  gue- 
rir,  exempte  de  Salivation,  Src.  8vo.  Paris,  1745.  Amst. 
1736.  J,  Grosman,  a  Treatise  for  the  Service  of  Che- 
mistry, &c;  and  Considerations  on  the  Lues  Venerea, 
with  its  Cure  without  Mercury,  ito.  Lond.  1766.  As- 
truc, Traitjides  Tnmeurs  et  des  Ulce\es,et  sur  la  Nor 
tute,  des  Nouvenut  Remides  Anlivineriens,  2  torn, 

.  Mmo.  Paris,  1759.  Gataker  on  Venereal  Complaints, 
1754.  C.  Hales,  Salivation  not  necessary  for  the  Cure 
of  Venereal  Diseases,8vo.  Lond.  1764  and  1772.  Dan: 
Turner,  Aphrodisiacus,  containing  a  Summary  of  the 

■  ancient  Writers  on  the  Venereal  Djsease,  8vo.  Lond 

■  1738.  Win.  Bccket,  History  and  Antiquity  of  the  Ve- 
»    nereal  Disease,  l  ond.  1740.   JTordyce  on  the  Venereal 

Disease,  1  ul.  Plenck,  Doctrinarle  Morbis  Venereis  ■ 
Vienna,  1779.  C/ir.  Gottfr.  GrUner,  Aphrodisiacus, 
,  stve  de  Lite  Venerea,  induas  Partes  divisus  ;  quarum 
1  una  continet  ejus  vestigia  in  veterum  auctor'um  monu- 
menta  obvia;  altera,  quos  Aloysius  Luisinus  temeri 
omisit  scriptores,  fol.  Jena,  1789.  Also,  Programmata 
Spicilrg.  Scriptorum  de  Morbo  Gallico,  Jena,  1779- 
trc.   J.  Arnemanv,  De  Morbo  Venerea  Analecta  cx 


Manuscriptis  Musei  Britannici  Londinensis,  Goet. 
1789.  M.  Gautier  Dagoty,  Exposition  Anatomique 
des  Maux  Vencriens,  fol.  Paris,  1773.  Christ.  Gir- 
tanncr,  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Venerische  Krankheit 
8vo.  G6tt.  1788.  H.  Clutterbuck  on  some  of  the  Opi 
nions  of  the  late  John  Hunter,  Src.  8vo.  Lond.  1799 
S.  Chapman,  a  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease  be- 
ing chiefly  designed  as  an  Abridgment  of  Dr.  As- 
true' s  Work,2ded.;  to  which  are  added  the  Improve- 
ments, with  regard  to  the  Use  of  Sarsaparilla,  Meze- 
reon,  and  Sublimate ;  as  also  an  Account  of  Plenck's 
Method  of  Cure,  8vo.  Lond.  1770.  W.  Deasc  on  the 
different  Methods  of  treating  the  Venereal  Disease, 
B-vo.  Dublin,  1783.  P. -Clare,  A  new  Method  of  curing 
Lues  Venerea  by  the  Introduction  of  Mercury  through 
the  Orifices  of  the  absorbent  Vessels  on  the  Inside  of 
the  Mouth,  3d  ed.  Lond.  1780.  Jesse  Foote,  Obs.  on 
the  New  Opinions  of  John  Hunter,  8vo.  Lond.  1786, 
1787;  also,  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease? 
8vo.  Lond.  C.  B.  Trye,  a  Review  of  Jesse  Foote's 
Obs.  on  the  New  Opinions  of'JHunter,  8vo.  Lond. 
1787.  B.  Bell,  Treatise  on  Gonorrhaa  Virulenta,  and 
Lues  Venerea,  ed.  3.  Lalouette,  Nouvelle  Mithode  de 
trailer  les  Maladies  Vintriennes  par  la  Fumigation, 
S-c.  Paris,  1776.  John  Hunter,  A  Treatise  on  the  Ve- 
nereal Disease,  ed.  2d ;  or  with  Dr.  Adams's  Com- 
mentary. S.  Sawrey,  An  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  Ef- 
fects of  the  Venereal  Poison,  8vo.  Lond.  1802.  Jos. 
Adams  on  Morbid  Poisons,  ed.  2.  J.  Pearson  on  the 
Effects  of  various  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  in 
the  cure  of  Lues  Venerea,  ed.  2,  8vo.  Lond.  1807.  J. 
Abernethy,  on  Diseases  resembling  Syphilis,  in  Sur- 
gical Observations,  8vo.  Lond.  1804.  P.  A.  O.  Ma- 
hon,  Recherches  sur  la  Maladie  Syphilitique,  1804.  F. 
H.  Martens  et  Tilesius,  Tableaux  des  Symptdmes  de  la 
Maladie  Vinirienne,  dessinis  d'apris  Nature,  ito. 
J^eipz.  1804.  F.  Swediaur,  Traits'  Complet  sur  les 
Symptdmes,  Femmcs  enceintes,  les  Enfans  nouveaux- 
nis,  Src.  Src.  des  Maladies  Syphilitiqu.es,  2  tomes,  Ime 
ed.  Paris,  1804.  Fergusson,  Obs.  on  the  Venereal  Dis- 
ease in  Portugal,  as  affecting  the  Constitutions  of  the- 
British  Soldiers  and  Natives,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  4.  Wm.  Hey,  on  the  Effects  of  the  Venereal  Dis- 
ease on  the  Faztus  in  Utero,  op.  cit.  vol.  7,  p.  541,  Src. 
Wm.  Blair,  Essay  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  and  the 
Effects  of  Nitrous  Acid,  and  other  analogous  Reme- 
dies, lately  proposed  us  Substitutes  for  Mercury,  8vo. 
Lond.  1808.  T.  Beddoes,  a  Collection  of  Testimonies, 
respecting  the  Treatment  of  the  Venereal  Disease,  bv 
Nitrous  Acid,  8vo.  Lond.  1799.  Alyon,  Essai  sur  Us 
Proprictis  Medicinales  do  VOxygine,  et  sur  I' Applica- 
tion de  ce  Principe  dans  les  Maladies  Veniriennes. 
Src.  8vo.  Paris,  an  7.  C.  Piatt,  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Efficacy  of  Oxygen  in  the  Cure  of  Syphilis,  8vo.  Lond. 
1802.  Berlin,  Traiti  de  la  Maladie  Vinirienne  chez 
les  Enfans  nouveaux-nes,  les  Femmes  enceintes,  et  les 
Nourrices,  eye.  8vo.  Paris,  1810.  G.  Rees,  a  Treatise 
on  the  Primary  Symptoms  of  Lues  Venerea;  with  a 
concise,  critical,  arxd  chronological  Account  of  all  the 
English  Writers  on  this  Subject,  8vo.  Lond.  1802.  J 
Rollo,  Cases  of  Diabetes,  with  the  Results  of  the  Trials 
of  certain  Acids,  and  other  Substances,  8no.  Lond. 
1806.  Lagneau,  Expose  des  Symptdmes  de  la  Mala- 
die Vinirienne,  ime  ed.  8vo.  Paris,  1816.  Bateman's 
Synopsis,  ed.  5.  H.  Scott,  on  the  internal  and  external 
Use  of  the  Nitro-muriatic  Acid,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  8,  p.  173  ;  also,  in  Journ.  of  ^Science  and  the  Arts, 
vol.  i',  p.  205,  .S-c.  Schweigger,  on  the  Cure  of  Syphilis 
by  Abstinence,  vid.  Huf eland  and  Harle's  Journ.  A. 
Carlisle,  on  the  present  unsettled  State  of  Opinion 
about  the  Venereal  Disease,  vid.  Lond.  Med.  Reposit. 
vol.1,  p.  89:  R.  Carniichael,  Essays  on  the  Venereal 
Diseases,  which  have  been  confounded  with  Syphilis, 
S,-c.  ito.  1814;  also,  Obs.  on  the  Symptoms  and  specific 
Distinctions  of  Venereal  Diseases,  Src.  8vo.  Lond. 
1818  ;  and*  an  Essay  on  Venereal  Diseases,  nnd  the 
Uses  and  Abuses  of  Mercury,  ed.  2,  Lond,  1825.  T. 
Rose,  Obs.  on  the  Treatment  of  Syphilis,  with  an  Ac- 
count of  several  Cases,  in  which  a  Cure1  was  effected 
without  the  Use  of  Mercury,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
8.  G.  J.  Guthrie,  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Venereal 
Disease  without  Mercury,  vol.  cit.  A.  Mathias,  the 
Mercurial  Disease,  ed.  3,  8vo.  Lond.  1816.  J.  Thorn, 
son  Jind  J.  Hennin,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journ.  vol.  14  ;  also,  J.  Hennen,  in  Principles  of  Mi- 
litary Surgery,  edit.  2,  8no.  Edin.  1820.  ./.  Bacot 
Obs.  on  Syphilis,  principally  with  reference  to  the  Use 
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of  Mercury,boo.  Lond.  1821;  and  Essays  on  Syphilis, 
in  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  2,  boo.  Lond.  1828.  James 
Eoans,  Pathological  and  Practical  Remarks  on  Ulcer- 
ations of  the  Genital  Organs,  boo.  Lond  lBli>.  r- 
G.  Sarfass,  Be  Methodis  atque  Medicamcntis  antisy- 
vhiliticis,4to.  Berol.  1816.  Anonym,  sur  la  Xon-cx- 
istence  de  la  Maladie  Venenenne,  ire.  ™<>.  Parts, 
3811.  Ltelpech,  Chir.  Clinique  t.  1,  4to.  1823  H. 
Welbank,  on  the  Necessity  and  Method  of  farth^  m 
vestigatiiig  the  Distinctions  between .SypMis  a  d 
ither  Varieties  of  Venereal  Disease,  in  Med.  Uitr. 
%hZnsV Lond.  1827.  Dr.  *T. 
Del  Contario  Venerea  Trattato,  vol.  4,  boo.  Lucca, 
1820  1821°  Professor  Barbantini  was  so  kind  as  to 
send  me  a  copy  of  this  work  which  abounds  in  valuable 
historical  information,  and  good  practica I  Obfpva 
Hons ;  the  result  of  his  own  experience.  J.  M.  1  Mey, 
on  Dis.  of  the  Genitals,  4rc:  1829. 

VENESECTION.  (From  vena,  a  vein,  and  sectio, 
a  division.)  The  operation  of  opening  a  vein.  Phle- 
botomy.  See  Bleeding.   

VERRU'CA.  A  wait.  See  Wart. 
VERT  EBRjE,  DISEASE  OF.  The  case  here  to  be 
considered  is  a  disease  of  the  spine,  sometimes  origi- 
nating in  an  ulceration  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages, 
sometimes  in  a  morbid  condition  of  the  cancellous 
structure  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra;  {Brodie  on 
Diseases  of  the  Joints,  p.  250),  followed  bv  a  more  or 
less  complete  loss  of  the  power  of  using  the  legs. 

Formerly,  the  affection  of  the  limbs  was  generally 
called  a  palsy,  and  treated  as  a  paralytic  affection ;  to 
which  it  is  in  almost  every  respect  perfectly  unlike. 

In  the  true  paralysis  (says  Mr.  Pott),  from  whatever 
cause,  the  muscles  of  the  affected  limb  are  soft,  flabby, 
unresisting,  and  incapable  of  being  put  into  ever,  a 
tonic  state;  the  limb  itself  may  be  placed  in  almost  any 
position  or  posture;  if  it  be  lifted  up,  and  then  let  go,  it 
falls  down,  and  it  is  not  in  ihe  power  of  the  patient  o 
prevent,  or  even  to  retard,  its  fall ;  the  joints  are  perfectly 
and  easily  moveable  in  any  direction;  if  the  affection 
be  of  the  lower  limbs,  neither  hips,  knees,  nor  ankles 
have  any  degree  of  riuidity  or  stiffness,  but  permit  the 
limb  to  be  turned  or  twisted  in  almost  any  manner. 

In  the  present  case,  the  muscles  are  indeed  lessened, 
but  they  are  rigid,  and  always  at  least  in  a  tonic  state, 
by  which  the  knees  and  ankles  acquire  a  stiffness,  not 
very  easy  to  overcome.  By  means  of  this  stillness, 
mixed  with  a  kind  of  spasm,  the  legs  of  the  patient  arc 
either  constantly  kept  stretched  out  straight,  in  which 
case  considerable  force  is  required  to  bend  the  knees,  or 
they  are,  by  the  action  of  the  stronger  muscles,  drawn 
across  each  other  in  such  manner  as  to  require  as  much 
to  separate  them.  When  the  leg  is  in  a  straight  posi- 
tion, the  extensor  muscles  act  so  powerfully  as  to  re- 
.  quire  a  considerable  degree  of  force  to  bend  the  joints 
of  the  knees ;  and  when  they  have  been  bent,  Lie  legs 
are  immediately  and  strongly  drawn  up  with  the  heels 
towards  the  buttocks.  By  the  rigidity  of  the  ankle 
joints,  joined  to  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  griistroc- 
nemii  muscles,  the  patient's  toes  are  pointed  down- 
wards in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him 
to  put  his  foot  flat  to  the  ground  ;  which  makes  one  of 
the  decisive  characteristics  of  Ihe  distemper. 

The  majority  of  those  who  labour  under  this  disease 
are  infants  or  young  children:  adults  are  by  no  means 
exempt  from  it ;  but  Mr.  Pott  never  saw  it  at  an  age 
beyond  forty;  and  Mr.  Baynton  never  met  with  more 
than  three  instances  which  approached  that  period  of 
life—  (Ore  Diseases  of  the  Spine,  p.  4.) 

In  one  case,  however,  recited  by  Mr.  Brodie,  the 
patient  was  forty-five  years  old  (Ore  Diseases  of 
Joints  p-  268) ;  and  I  have  now  a  patient  who  cannot 
be  younger.  By  PoM,  Baynton,  and  several  other  wri- 
ters a  belief  is  entertained  that  Hie  disease  is  most  in- 
clined to  happen  in  scrofulous  subjects,  in  which  opi 
nion  I  am  also  disposed  to  join.  There  can  also  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Pott,  that  it  most  fre- 
quently happens  in  weak  and  delicate  children. 

According  to  Mr.  Pott,  if  the  patient  be  a  child, 
the  account  most  frequently  given  is,  that  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  incapacity  of  using  its  limbs,  it  had 
been  observed  to  be  languid,  listless,  and  very  soon 
tired  •  that  it  was  unwilling  to  move  much  or  briskly ; 
that  it  had  been  observed  frequently  to  trip  and  stum- 
ble, although  no  impediment  lay  in  its  way  ;  that  when 
it  moved  hastily,  or  unguardedly,  iu  legs  would  cross 
each  other  involuntarily,  by  which  it  was  often  and 
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suddenly  thrown  down;  that  if  it  endeavoured  to  Mud 
stiff  and.  upright,  unsupported  by  another  person,  iu 
knees  would  totter  and  bend  under  it;  that  It  could  not, 
with  any  degree  of  precision  or  certainty,  mcadily  di- 
rect either  of  its  feet  to  any  particular  point,  but  dm 
lu  attempting  so  to  do,  they  would  be  suddenly  and  In. 
voluntarily  brought  across  each  other;  thai soort'afler 
this  it  complained  of  frequent  pams  and  ttyitcliinp  |„ 
its  thighs,  particularly  when  in  bed,  and  of  an  uneasy 
sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  that  when  il  salon 
a  chair  or  a  stool,  its  legs  were  almost  always  found 
across  each  other,  and  drawn  up  under  the  seat;  and 
that  in  a  little  lime  after  these  particulars  bad  been  (Hi- 
served,  it  totally  lost  the  power  of  walking. 

The  same  author  observes,  that  if  the  incurvation  be 
of  the  neck,  and  to  a  considerable  degree,  by  affecting 
several  vertebra;,  the  child  finds  it  inconvenient  and 
painful  to  support  its  own  head,  and  is  alwaysTlealrous 
of  laying  it  on  a  table  or  pillow,  or  any  thing  to  Ms 
off  the  weight.  If  the  affection  be  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebra; it  is  soon  attended  with  loss  of  appetite,  hard 
dry  cough,  laborious  respiration,  quick  pulse,  and  dis 
position  to  hectic.  •  . 

Mr  Pott  states  that  an  adult,  in  a  case  where  no 
violence  has  been  committed  or  received,  will  tell  you 
that  his  first  intimation  was  a  sense  of,  weakness  in 
his  backbone,  accompanied  with  what  he  will  call  a 
heavy  dull  kind  of  pain,  attended  with  such  a  lassi- 
tude as  rendered  a  small  degree  of  exercise  fatiguing; 
that  this  was  soon  followed  by  an  unusual  sense  of 
coldness  in  his  thighs,  not  accountable  for  from  the 
weather  and  a  palpable  diminution  of  their  sensibility; 
that  in  a  little  time  more  his  limbs  were  frequently 
convulsed  by  involuntary  twitchwgs,  particularly 
troublesome  in  the  night ;  that,  soon  after  this,  he  not 
only  became  incapable  of  walking, -but  that  his  power 
either  of  retaining  or  discharging  his  urine  and  feces 
was  considerably  impaired,  and  his  penis  became  inca- 
pable of  erection.  . 

The  adult  also  finds  all  the  offices  of  his  digestive 
and  respiratory  organs  much  affected,  and  complains 
constantly  of  pain  and  tightness  at  the  stomach.  ' 

The  true  cause  of  ihe  disease  is  a  morbid  state  of  ihe 
spine,  and  of  some  of  the  parts  connected  with  11: 
which  distempered  state,  of  parts  will,  upon  w,  ul 
inquiry,  be  always  found  to  have 'precefa !tti#J- 
mity  some  length  of  time.  In  infants,  this  s  h  eoe 
cause,  and  external  violence  has  nothing  ^  do  with  if 
><  In  the  adult  (says  Mr.  Pott),  I  will  no  twrtM 
external  mischief  is  always  and  tol.llyout  rfihequei- 
lion  ;  but-I  will  venture  to  affirm  what  is .  equa I, as a 
as  regards  Ihe  true  nature  of  the  case,  which  is,  I  t 
although  accident  and  violence  may  insoMTew in- 
stances  be  allowed  to  have  contributed  to ,  « 
mmediate  appearance,  yet  the  part  in  which  » 
itself  must  have  been  previously  in  a  morbid  state,  a 
thereby  predisposed  for  the  production  of  '  •  1  ^ "° 
by  this  mean  to  say  that  a  violent  exert  on  cat 
injure  the  spine,  nor  produce  a  P^alytic  complain . 
that  would  be  to  say  more  than  I  know:  bu N 
venture  to  assert,  that  no  degree  of  violence ,  whrtew 
is  capable  of  producing  such,  an  appearance  ala 
now  speaking  of,  unless  the  bodies  of  the i  yerteW 
were  by  previous  distemper  disposed  tr .give  wa '.  a 
that  no  si.pposal.le  dislocation,  caused  by  mere  i  * 
done  to  the  bones  of  the  back,  wli.chJ.one wretatot 
the  receipt  of  the  injury  in  a  sound  s  ate, ,  can  po *»r 
be  attended  with  the  peculiar  symptoma  or  a  curven 

"Tor  some  observations  c0""^16^,1'^'^^^ 
refer  the  reader  to  C.  Bell's  Surgical  Observations, 

V0MrV  Brodie  agrees  with  Mr.  Pott  and  other ■mjuij 
on  the  fact  that  the  actual  curvature  '»ual,be,^,  ° 
by  a  disease  of  the  parts,  unaccompanied  w  in  »  > 
visible  deformity,  and  »  cannot  take  place  >" '  »y 
caries  has  made  considerable  progress.'    In     '  , 
stage  of  the  case,  therefore,  when,  as  Mr.  Bw4'*J«> 
observes,  the  diagnosis  is  of  the  most  ^'P"'1™*^ 
information  can  be  obtained  from  the  W™™%?tf 
spine  itself,  the  shape  of  which  is  yet  un«han»M ; ' ,„ 
frequently  the  symptoms,  which  do  take  piac " 
are  not  unequivocal.    They  are,  according  to  m 
writer,  «  a  pain,  and  some  degree  of int^ 
part  of  the  spine  where  the  disease  has  b«un, ,  » 
of  constriction  of  the  chest;  an  uneany feeling  at 
pit  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  whole  abdomen, 
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4urbed  state  of  tlic  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  of  the  urinary  bladder;  a  sense  of  weakness  and 
aching,  and  occasional  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities."  But,  as  Mr.  Brodie  confesses,  very  simi- 
lar symptoms  may  arise  from  other  causes,  and  some- 
times no  particular  complaints  are  made  previously  to 
the  actual  discovery  of  the  curvature.— { On  Diseases 
of  Joints,  p.  279,280.) 

I  have  already  mentioned  Mr.  Brodie's  opinion  de- 
duced from  dissection,  that  in  many  instances  caries  of 
the  spine  has  its  origin  in  an  ulceration  of  the  interver- 
tebral cartilages,  beginning  in  their  centre,  and  extend- 
Jng-to  their  circumference,  and  afterward  affecting  the 
bodies  of  the  contiguous  vertebrae ;  but  that,  in  other 
cases,  the  disease  has  its  origin  in  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  themselves,  which  are  liable  to  the  same  pecu- 
liar disease  of  the  cancellous  structure,  which  is 
noticed  in  the  articulating  extremities  of  other  bones.— 
(Brodie,  on  Diseases  of  Joints,  p.  267.)  This  gentleman 
suspects  that  the  disease,  which  begins  in  the  eahcejhfus 
structure  of  the  vertebras,  is  more  immediately  followed 
by  suppuration  than  tb«U  which  commences  in  the 
intervertebral  cartilages ,  and  that  the  first  form  of  the 
disease  seldom  occasions  so  extensive  a  destruction  of 
the  vertebra;  as  the  last.     "But  (says  Mr.  Brodie) 
,  farther  than  this,  nothing  which  I  have  hitherto  ob- 
served enables  me  to  point  out  any  circumstances  in 
»  Inch  the  symptoms  of  these  different  diseases  differ." 
— (P.  276.)    Respecting  another  statement,  that  when 
the  lumbar  vertebra;  are  alone  affected,  the  symptoms 
dependent  on  pressure 'or  irritation  of  the  spihal  mar- 
row are  absent,  I  cannot  say  that  it  accords  with  several 
cases  which  have  fallen  under  mv  own  notice ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  affection  of  the  lower  limbs  is  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  test  of  such  irritation  or  pressure 

•According  to  Mr.  Pott,  the  true  curvature  is  invaria- 
bly uniform,  in  being  from  within  outwards  ;>but  it 
varies  in  situation,  in  extent,  and  in  degree;  it  affects 
the  neck,  the  back,  or  the  lofns;  it  comprehends  one 
vertebra?  only,  or  two,  or  more ;  and  ,as  few  or  more 
are  affected,  or  as  these  are  more  or  less  morbid 
and  consequently  give  way  more  or  less,  the  curve 
must  be  different. 

In  these  cases,  as  Mr.  Brodie  remarks,  "  the  distortion 
of  the  spine  is  usually  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  such  as 
nothing  can  produce  except  the  destruction  of  the  bodies 
of  one  or,  more  vertebras.  The  spine  is  bent  forwards 
so  as  to  form  an  angle  posteriorly ;  and  although  the 
destruction  of  the  vertebrae  may  be  the  same,  it  is  more 
obvious  in  some  parts  of  the  spine  than  it  is  in  others 
1  or  example,  the  spinous  processes  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  being  long,  and  projecting  downwards,  the  eleva- 
tion of  one  of  these  must  occasion  a  greater  prominence 
man  that  of  one  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  neck 
which  are  short,  and  stand  directly  backwards  ' 
Curvature  of  the  spine,  in  the  direction  forwards 
may  arise  from  other  causes,  as  a  weak  condition  of 
the  muscles,  or  a  rickety  affection  of  the  bones.  In 
general,  in  such  cases,  the  curvature  occupies  the  whole 
spine,  winch  assumes  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a 
circle.  At  other  times,  however,  it  occupies  only  a 
portion  of  the  spine,  usually  that  which  is  formed  bv 
the  superior  lumbar  and  inferior  dorsal  vertebra;  "  But 
here,  as  Mr  Brodie  has  found,  the  curvature  is  always 
gradual,  and  never  angular ;  a  circumstance  by  which 
it  is  distinguishable  from  the  curvature  produced  bv 
caries.  The  pases,  however,  he  thinks  have  often 
been  confounded,  and  some  speedy  and  complete  cures 
of  carious  spine  on  record,  he  infers,  must  have  been 

Jan  1815.)  '  '  ™A,Earle<  in  Edi^-  Med.  Jourl 
"  Lateral  curvatures  of  the  spine  are  alleged  »ene- 
rnlly  to  incline  to  the  right  side;  and  the  facMs 
referred  (with  what  correctness  I  know  not)  o  the 
undue  power  which  is  acquired  by  the  rpore  general 
use  of  the  right  arm,  and  of  other  muscles  in  the Per- 
formance ol  the  voluntary  actions."-(Ba«„t",/lfnl 
eases  of  the  Spine,  p.43.)  I,  is  admiUed,  hCever  fha[ 
exceptions  are  met  with,  and  that  the  laleral  curvature 
sometimes  tends  to  the  left,  and  occasionally  resembfes 
the  letter  S  reversed.  On  this  subject  I  have  a  so 
h"°M  excef!ion  "'specify,  which. is  explained 

by  Mr.  Brodie,  viz.  that  though  lateral  distortions  of1  the 
spine  generally  arise  from  causes  independent  of  caries! 
a  slight  degree  of  lateral  curvature  is  in  some  instances 
""voi  lll^  l  bodiesofthe  ™*>»*  having  bcert  f 
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destroyed  on  one  side  by  caries,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  on  the  otheY.— (Brodie,  on  Joints,  p  284  ) 

In  general,  the  lower  limbs  alone  usually  feel  the 
effect.  Mr.  Pott,  however,  has  seen  two  cases,  in  one 
of  which  the  arms  only  were  affected,  in  the  other  both 
legs  and  arms.  Mr.  Ford  showed  him  a  lad  who  ha'd 
lost  the  use  of  both  arms  and  legs  from  a  curvature 
An  account  of  two  similar  examples  was  also  commu" 
nicated  to  Mr.  Pott  by  Mr.  Parke  of  Liverpool: 

Mr.  Brodie  has  never  known  the  paralysis  affect  the 
muscles  of  the  arms,  when  the  disease  was  at  the 
lower  or  middle  part  of  the  spine ;  but  he  agrees  with 
Mr.  Copelaud,  that  the  symptoms  are  not  always  con- 
fined to  parts  below  the  disease,  and"  that  it  is  riot  un 
common  for  pains  in  the  upper  extremities  to  accom- 
pany the  paralytic  affection  of  the  legs  and  thighs.— 
(  Brodie,  p.  285.    Copeland,  Obs.  on  Diseased  Spine, 

Very  soon  after  the  curvature,  some  patients  are 
rendered  totally  and  absolutely  incapable,  not  only  of 
walking,  but  of  using  their  legs  in  any  manner:  others 
can  make  shift  to  move  about  with  the  help  of  crutches, 
or  by  grasping  their  thighs  just  above  the  knees  with 
both  hands.  Some  can  sit  in  an  armed  chair  without 
much  trouble  or  fatigue;  others  cannot  sit  up  with  any 
help.  Some  retain  such  a  degree  of  power  of  using 
their  legs,  as  to  be  able  to  shift  their  posture  when  in 
bed ;  others  have  no  such  power,  and  are  obliged  to 
he  moved  upon  all  occasions. 

I  have  been  present  at  the  dissection  of  persons  who 
died  of  lumbar  abscesses,  and  who,  while  they  lived, 
never  suffered  the  peculiar  loss  of  the  use  of  the  lower 
extremities,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Pott,  though  the 
vertebra}  were  found  to  be  diseased.  However,  in 
other  instances  of  such  abscesses,  attended  with  caries 
of  the  spine,  the  legs  are  deprived  of  their  power.  But 
whether  the  difference  is  to  be  explained  by  the  consi- 
deration that,  in  some  cases,  the  disease  of  the  bone 
may  be  secondary,  and  the  abscess  itself  the  primary 
complaint,  I  canhot  determine.  At  all  events,  suppu- 
ration is  frequently  only  an  effect,  the  curvature"  exist- 
ing long  before  the  abscess ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  legs 
are  affected.  Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Scar- 
borough, consulted  me  about  a  case,  in  which  the  latter 
facts  were  exemplified.  Mr.  Brodie's  opinion  that  sup- 
puration takes  place  at  an  earlier  period,  in  cases 
where  the  disease  begins  in  the  cancellous  structure  of 
the  bones,  has  been  already  noticed.  In  having  a  ten- 
dency to  excite  suppuration,  and  in  producing  the 
weakness  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  present  disease 
ot  the  spine  appears  to  be  materially  different  from 
the  absorption  of  the  vertebra;,  sometimes  caused  bv 
the  pressure  of  aneurisms  and  other  tumours.— (Hodg- 
son on  Diseases  of  Arteries,  <$,-c.  p.  80.) 

Mr.  Pott  observes,  when  a  child  appears  to  be  what 
the  common  people  call  naturally  weakly,  whatever 

nv7™Vt,may  ,Te.are  suPP°sed  ^  •»  caused 
by  us  weak  state,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  time 
and  common  care  will  remove  them  ;  but  when  a  cur- 
h»nUK  hasmade»9  appearance,  all  these  marks  of  ill 
health,  such  as  laborious  respiration,  hard  cough, 

?Z  nf^h86',1160"?1  ,heat  and  flushin?'  Pai»  and  tig"  U 
M , hef'on)ach,  &c,  are  more  attentively  regarded 
and  set  to  the  account  of  the  deformity  consequent  to 
Hn,,=  'rVe'  more.especially  if  the  curvature  be  of  the 
2rea?pJ  k  J®'  u  Wnich  case  tne  deformity  is  always 
greatest ,  but  whoever  will  carefully  attend  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  disorder,  will  be  convinced  that 
S'.-,i,  r°-  «"  l.he  c»mPlaints  of  children  labouring 
undei  tins  infirmity,  precede  the  curvature;  and  that 
a  morbid  state  of  the  spine,  and  of  the  parts  connected  ' 
Willi  vt,  is  the  origmal  and  primary  cause  of  both. 

Among  many  other  reasons  for  thinking  that  an 
enect  was  mistaken  for  a  cause  Mr.  Pott  enumerates 
the  following : 

«.■•'  "f'at  he  did  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
this  useless  state  of  the  limbs  from  a  mere  malformation 
of  the  spine,,  however  crooked  such  malformation 
might  have  made.  it. 
,2.  That  none  of  those  deviations  from  right  shape 
which  growing  girls  are  so  liable  to,  however  great  the 
deformity  might  be,  was  ever  attended  with  this 
effect." 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  diseased  spine  I 
think  one  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pott  must  receive 
approbation;  viz.  that  the  primary  and  sole  cause  of 
all  the  symptoms  is  a  distempered  state  of  the  parts 
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composing  or  in  immediate  connexion  wiih  the  spine, 
lending  to,  and  most  frequently  ending  in,  a  caries  ot 
the  vertebra.  Hence,  says  lie,  all  the  ills,  whether 
general  or  local,  apparent  or  concealed  ;  the  ill  health 
of  the  patient,  and  in  time  the  curvature.  As  the 
disease  does  not  originate  in  the  limbs,  no  application 
to  them  can  be  of  any  use,  and  the  great  indication 
must  be  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the 
affected  part  of  the  spine. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  probability  that  issues 
might  prove  serviceable  iu  this  disease,  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  Mr.  Pott  by  Dr.  Cameron,  of  Wor- 
cester, who  told  him  that,  having  remarked  in  Hippo- 
crates an  account  of  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs 
cured  'by  an  abscess  in  the  back,  lie  had,  in  a  case  of 
useless  limbs,  attended  with  a  curvature  of  the  spine, 
endeavoured  to  imitate  this  act  of  nature,  by  exciting 
a  purulent  discharge,  and  that  it  had  proved  very  be- 
neficial ;  which  was  confirmed  to  Mr.  Pott  by  Mr.  Jef- 
freys, of  Worcester,  who  had  made  the  experiment 
with  the  same  success. 

The  practice  which  Pott  recommends  consists 
merely  in  procuring  a  large  discharge  of  matter  from 
the  integuments  on  each  side  of  the  distempered  bones, 
forming  the  curvature,  and  in  maintaining  such  dis- 
charge until  the  patient  shall  have  recovered  his  health 
and  the  use  of  his  limbs.  They  who  are  little  con- 
versant with  matters  of  this  sort  (says  Mr.  Pott)  will 
suppose  the  means  very  inadequate  to  the  proposed 
end;  but  they  who  have  been  experimentally  ac- 
quainted with  the  very  wonderful  effects  of  purulent 
drains,  made  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
diseases,  will  not  be  so  much  surprised  at  this  parti- 
cular one;  and  will  immediately  see  how  such  kind  of 
discharge,  made  and  continued  from  the  distempered 
part,  checks  the  farther  progress  of  the  caries,  gives 
nature  an  opportunity  of  exerting  her  own  powers  oi 
throwing  off  the  diseased  parts,  and  of  producing  a 
union  of  the  bones  (now  rendered  sound),  and  thereby 
establishing  a  cure. 

Mr.  Pott  considers  it  a  matter  of  very  little  impor- 
tance towards  the  cure,  by  what  means  the  discharge 
be  procured,  provided  it  be  large,  that  it  come  from  a 
sufficient  depth,  and  that  it  be  continued  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time.  He  tried  setons,  issues  by  incision, 
and  issues  by  caustic,  and  found  the  last  in  general  pre- 
ferable, being  least  painful,  most  cleanly,  most  easily 
manageable,  and  capable  of  being  longest  continued. 

The  caustics,  he  observes,  should  be  applied  on 
each  side  of  the  curvature,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  the  portion  of  skin  covering  the  spinal  pro- 
cesses of  the  protruding  bones  entire  and  unhurt,  and 
so  large,  that  the  sores,  upon  the  separation  of  the  es- 
chars, may  easily  hold  each  three  or  four  peas,  in  the 
case  of  the  smallest  curvature ;  but  in  large  curves,  at 
leflst  as  many  more. 

The  issues  which  modern  surgeons  usually  make 
for  the  relief  of  the  symptoms  aiising  from  diseased 
vertebra;,  are  larger  than  such  as  Mr.  Pott  himself  was 
in  the  habit  of  forming.  They  now  commonly  prefer 
making  an  issue  on  each  side  of  the  spinous  processes, 
about  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad. 

The  size  of  the  issue  intended  to  be  made  being  de- 
termined, the  place  where  it  is  to  be  made  should  bu 
accurately  marked  out  with  ink.  All  the  skin  imme- 
diately around  should  then  be  coveied  with  adhesive 
plaster,  in  order  that  it  may  be  protected  from  the'ac- 
tioti  of  the  caustic.  Let  the  surgeon  next  take  a  piece 
of  caustic  potassa  or  of  polassa  cum  calce,  and  wrap  a 
little  tow  round  -one  end  of  it,  so  that  he  may  take 
hold  of  it  with  safety  and  convenience.  The  other 
end  of  the  causlic  should  then  be  n  oistened  a  liltle, 
and  rubbed  very  quickly  on  the  portion  of  the  integu- 
ments which  is  to  be  converted  into  an  eschar.  The 
caustic  is  to  be  rubbed  in  this  manner,  till  the  part 
turns  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  when  the  caustic  should 
be  carefully  washed  off  with  a  little  wet  low,  and  a 

P0As' soon?ase  the  eschars  admit  of  being  removed,  a 
row  of  peas  or  beans,  connected  together  with  thread, 
should  be  laid  on  the  sore,  and  confined  there  with 
sticking  plaster.  A  compress,  containing  a  piece  of 
pasteboard  or  sheet  lead,  is  then  to  be  bound  over  the 
Seas  or  beans  with  a  roller.  .  In  consequence  of  the 
continued  pressure,  the  peas  Or  beans  soon  form  little 
hollows  for  themselves,  iri  which  they  should  be  regu- 
larly placed  every  dav.    When  the  pressure  is  Ml  *uly 


maintained,  the  granulations  are  apt  to  rise  whlib, 
that  the  peas  cannot  be  well  kept  on  the  pari,  Li  n„» 
circumstance;  the  surgeon  must  tfy  to  repress  the  high 
surface  of  the  sore  by  sprinkling  on  it  a  lilUe  aaviue 
powder  and  subacetate  of  copper,  mixed  together  in 
equal  proportions.  When  this  plan  is  unavailing,  the 
^application  of  the  causlic  becomes  indispensable. 

Whatever  time  may  be  requisite  to  restore  the  health 
as  well  as  the  use  of  the  limbs,  Mr.  Pott  thinks  that  Hie 
issues  should  be  kept  open  until  these  objects  are  com- 
pletely fulfilled ;  and  even  longer,  especially  iu  grow- 
ing children.  He  owns,  that  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
certain than  the  time  required  for  the  cure.  Hehas 
seen  ii  perfected  in  two  or  three  mouths ;  and  he  Jim 
known  it  require  two  years;  two-thirds  of  which  time 
passed,  before  there  was  any  visible  amendment. 

After  the  discharge  has  been  made  some  time,  Ibe 
patient  is  found  to  be  better  in  all  general  respects,  and, 
if  of  age  to  distinguish,  will  acknowledge  that  he  feel* 
himself  to  be  belter  in  health  ;  he  begins  to  recover  his 
appetite,  gets  refreshing  sleep,  and  has  a  more  quiet  and 
less  hectical  pulse ;  but  the  relief  which  he  feels  above 
all  others,  is  from  having  got  rid  of  that  distressing 
sensation  of  tightness  aboiit  the  stomach :  in  a  little 
time  more,  a  degree  of  warmth  and  a  sensibility  are 
felt  in  the  thighs,  which  they  had  been  strangers  to  for 
sometime;  and  generally  much  about  the  same  time,' 
the  power  of  retaining  and  discharging  the  urine  and 
feces  begins  to  be  in  some  degree  exerted: 

The  first  return  of  the  power  of  motion  in  the 
limbs  says"  Mr.  Pott,  is  rather  disagreeable;  the  mo- 
lions  being  involuntary,  and  of  the  spasmodic  kind, 
principally  in  the  night;  and  generally  attended  with  a 
sense  of  pain  in  all  the  muscles  concerned. 

At  this  point  of  amendment,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing,  especially  in  bad  cases,  foi 
the  patient  to  stand  some  time  without  making  any 
farther  progress :  this,  in  adults,  occasions  impatience, 
and  in  parents,  despair ;  but  in  thl  milde]  kind  ql 
case,  ihe  power  of  voluntary  motion  generally  soon 
follows  the  involuntary. 

The  knees  and  ankles  by  degrees  lose  their  stiff- 
ness and  the  relaxation  of  the  latter  enables  the palient 
to  set  his  feet  flat  upon  the  ground,  the  certain  mark 
that  the  power  of  walking  will  soon  follow ;  but  lho« 
joints,  having  lost  their  rigidity,  become  exceedingly 
weak,  and  are  not  for  some  time  capable  of  servisgthe 
purpose  of  progression. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  morbid  appear- 
ances, and  their  effects  in  different  subjects,  led  Mr. 
Pott  to  conclude,  among  other  things,  that  the  disease 
which  produces  these  effects  on  the  spine  and  ihcpaiis 
in  it's  vicinity,  is  what  is  in  general  called  scrofula. 

That  ulceration  or  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
bra; affected,  is  the  common  morbid  chauge,  and  not 
enlargement.       »  .   «,    .  ' 

That  when  the  attack  is  made  upon  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebirx,  the  sternum  and  ribs,  for  want  of  proper  sup- 
port,, necessarily  give  way,  and  deformity,  additional 
to  the  curve,  is  produced. 

That  this  kind  of  caries  is  always  confined  lo  uie 
bodies  of  the  vertebra;,  seldom  or  never  affecting  trie 
articular  processes.  Two  cases  were  «een  by  mi,  m 
which  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  were  completely  oe 
tachnd  from  their  processes,  so  as  to  leave  Hie  mem- 
brane of  the  spinal  marrow  perfectly  bare. 

That  without  this  destruction  of  the  bodies  ol  uie 
vertebra;,  there  can  be  no  curvature  of  the  Kind  nere 
treated  of;  or,  in  other  words,  that  erosion  is  the  »i« 
qud  non  of  this  disease ;  that  although  there  can  be  no 
true  curve  without  caries,  yet  there  is,  and  that  not  un- 
frequently,  caries  without  curve.  , 
That  the  caries  with  curvature  and  useless  iiraww 
most  frequently  of  the  cervical  or  dorsal  vertebra,  iw 
caries  without  curve  of  the  lumbal ;  though  tins  is ») 
no  means  constant  or  necessary. 

That  in  the  case  of  carious  spine,  without  curvature, 
it  most  frequently  happens  that  internal  abscesses  ana 
collections  of  matter  are  formed,  which  matter  manes 
its  way  outwards,  and  appears  in  the  hip,  groin,  » 
thigh;  or,  being  detained  within  the  body,  destroy*  w 
patient :  the  real  and  immediate  cause  of  whose  dwui 
is  seldom  known  or  even  rightly  guessed  at,  unless 
dead  body  be  examined.  ,  , 

That  what  are  commonly  called  lumbal  and  P»J" 
abscesses  are  not  unfrequently  produced  tm8*"vj 
net,  and  therefore  when  we  use  these  terms,  we  enoiuu 
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be  understood  to  mean  only  a  description  of- the  course 
which  such  matter  has  pursued  in  its  way  outwards  or 
the  place  where  it  makes  it's  appearance  externally, 
the  terms  really  meaning  nothing  more,  nor  conveying 
any  precise  idea  of  the  nature,  seat,  or  origin  of  a  dis- 
temper subject  to  great  variety,  and  from  which  va- 
riety its  very  different  symptoms  and  events  in  different 
subjects  can  alone  be  accounted  for. 

That,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  a  caries  of  the 
spine  is  mure  frequently  a  cause  than  an  effect  of 
.  these  abscesses. 

That  the  true  curvature  of  the  spine,  fiom  within 
outwards,  of  which  the  paralytic  or  useless  state  ot  'the 
lower  limbs  is  a  too  frequent  consequence,  is  itself  but 
one  effect  of  a  distempered  spine;  such  case  being 
always  attended  with  a  number  of  complaints  which 
arise  from  the  same  cause:  the  generally  received 
opinion,  therefore,  that  all  the  attending  symptoms 
are  derived  from  the  curvature,  considered  abstractedly, 
is  by  no  means  founded  in  (ruth,  and  may  be  productive 
of  very  erroneous  conduct. 

That  when  two  or  more  vertebra  are  affected,  form- 
ing a  large  curve,  however  perfect  the  success  of  the 
treatment  may  be  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of 
health  and  limbs,  yet  the  curvature  will  and  must 
remain,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  bones 
with  each  other. 

That  the  useless  state  of  the  limbs  is  by  no  means  a 
consequence  of  the  altered  figure  of  the  spine  or  of 
the  disposition  of  the  bones  with  regard  to  each  other, 
but  merely  of  the  caries:  of  this  truth  there  needs  no 
other  proof  than  what  may  be  drawn  from  the  cure  of 
a  large  and  extensive  curvature,  in  which  three  or 
more  vertebrae  were  concerned  ;  in  this  the  deformity 
always  remains  unaltered  and  unalterable,  notwith- 
standing the  patient  recovers  both  health  and  limbs. 

Pott  contends,  that  a  morbid  state  of  the  parts  pre- 
vious  to  deformity,  caries,  or  curve,  must  be  allowed. 
AW  the  general  complaints  of  persons  afflicted  with 
this  disorder,  he  says,  will,  upon  careful  inquiry,  be 
found  to  have  preceded  any  degree  of  deformity,  to 
have  increased  as  the  curve  became  apparent,  and  to 
have  decreased  as  the  means  used  for  relief  took  place: 
the  pain  and  tightness  about  the  stomach,  the  indiges- 
tion, the  want  of  appetite,  the  disturbed  sleep,  &c.  &c. 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  marks  of  returning  health 
become  observable,  before  the  limbs  recover  the  smallest 
degree  of  their  power  of  moving. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  to  be  as  true,  that 
when,  from  extent  or  degree  or  inveteracy  of  the  caries, 
the  issues  are  found  to  be  unequal  lo  the  wished-for 
effect,  the  general  complaints  receive  no  amendment  * 
but  increase  until  the  patient  sinks  under  them. 

If  all  this  be  true,  says  Mr.  Pott,  and  it  he  found  that 
the  issues  are  capable  of  effecting  a  perfect  cure,  even 
after  a  caries  has  taken  place,  and  that  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
same  means,  made  use  of  in  due  time,  might  prove  a 
preventive  1  r- .     .  \ 

Besides  the  form's  of  disease  of  the  spine  treated  of 
in  this  article,  the  observations  of  Mr.  Wilson  prove 
that  the  distemper  may  sometimes  begin  within  the 
theca  vertebralis,  and  thence  extend  to  the  bones.  He 
alBO  demonstrated  a|  the  College  of  Surgeons,  scrofu- 
lous tumours  in  the  spinal  marrow.  Such  diseases 
would  create  a  loss  of  power  in  the  parts  below  them 
without  any  curvature  of  the  spine.— (Lectures  on  the 
Skeleton,  <$•<;.  p.  397.) 

In  France,  the  same  indication  is  followed  as  that  on 
vyhich  Mr.  Pott  lays  stress,  viz.,  to  endeavour  to  arrest 
the  disease  of  the  spine,  by  means  applied  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  morbid  parts.  But  instead  of  employing 
caustic  issues,  the  moxa  is  used,  and  sometimes  re- 
peated cupping  near'  the  affected  bones ;  both  which 
means  were  particularly  recommended  by  Desault 

Another  practice  which  yet  has  partisans,  though  it 
was  strongly  disapproved  of  by  Pott,  is  that  of  sup- 
porting the  spine  w.th  machinery.  Perhaps  the  latter 
author  may  have  carried  his  objections  to  this  method 
beyond  all  reason,  and  with  the  exception  of  Dr  Har- 
rison (see  Lond.  Med.  and  Physical . hum.  Nov  1820) 
I  believe  no  modern  practitioner  now  ever  advises  it 
on  the  supposition  of  there  being  any  dislocation  -  an 
error  which  formerly  prevailed.  As  Mr.  Brodie'  ob- 
serves.'cerlainly  no  machines  ought  ever  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  elongating  the  spine  and  Cor- 
recting the  deformity:  but  if  they  be  used  simply  to 
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take  off  the  weight  of  the  head,  chest,  and  upper  ex- 
tremities, from  the  diseased  part  of  the  spine,  "he >  nay 
sometimes  be  of  service.  The  fate  Sir  James  Earle 
had  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  their  utility  1  bp- 
heve,  with  Mr.  Brodie,  that  they  ought  never'  in  the 
first  instance  to  supersede  the  constant  maintenance  of 
the  horizontal  position;  but  that  they  may  be  advan- 
tageous, when  circumstances  make  it  desirable  that 
the  patient  should  begin  to  sit  up  a  part  of  the  day  — 
[On  Diseases  «f  the  Joint,  p.  291.) 

From  Mr.  Pott's  own  account,  it  vvillbe  seen,  that  he 
never  pretended  that  issues  kept  open  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  disease  were  a  sure  means  of  relief;  arjd  a  late 
eminent  surgeon  has  actually  referred  the  good  which 
Pott  thought  accrued  from  them,  to  the  long  observance 
of  the  horizontal  posture.-  Mr.  Baynton,  the  gentleman 
to  whom  I  allude,  also  mentions  that  M.  David  is  the 
only  writer  who  has  suggested  that  rest  would  effect 
the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  spine.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Baynton  was  entirely  mistaken,  as,  about 
eighteen  years  ago,  Loder  wrote  some  remarks,  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  object  of  recommending  quie- 
tude in  the  present  disease,  as  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting anchylosis.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Beobachtvmeen.p. 
251, 8vo.  Weimar,  1794.) 

Now,  although  I  fully  concur  in  the  propriety  of 
keeping  the  patient  asquiet  as  possible  in  the  recumbent 
position,  inasmuch  as  motion  must  be  hurtful  to  the 
diseased  part  of  the  spine,  it  does  not  follow,  because 
this  admission  is  made,  that  issues  should  be  rejected, 
and  that  rest  must  do  every  thing.  In  one  part  of  Mr. 
Baynton's  reasoning,  an  error  prevails,  which  I  shall 
here  notice,  as  it  seems  greatly  to  have  influenced  his 
opinions;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been.riP- 
tnaiked  by  the  critical  examiners  of  that  gentleman's 
book.  The  mistake  is  in  supposing  that  the  process, 
by  which  the  diseased  part  of  the  spine  is  to  be  restored 
and  united,  should  be  conducted  exactly  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  union  of  bones  free  from  disease.  In 
fact,  there  is  an  additional  indication,  which  is,  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  for  which  purpose  expe- 
rience proves  that  issues,  aided  by  rest,  are  the  means 
atiordingthe  best  chances  of  success.  I  have  attended 
several  children  myself,  who,  from  the  effect  of  issues, 
recovered  the  use  of  their  lower  extremities,  even 
though  they  could  not  be  kept  constantly  at  rest.  I 
must  also  give  my  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Brodie's 
statement,  that  many  patients  are  benefited  almost 
immediately  the  issues  are  made,  or  uniformly  find 
themselves  better  after  each  application  of  the  caustic. 
—  (On  Diseases  of  Joints,  p.  282.)  In  some  cases, 
however,  caustic  issues  fail'  to  afford  relief;  and  when 
they  are  of  no  use,  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  below 
ground,  I  believe,  must  soon  be  the  patient's  doom. 
Whether  the  occasional  failure  of  issues  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  advanced  progress  which  the  disease  has 
made,  or  to  us  having  begun  in  the  cancellous  structure 
ot  the  vertebra?,  as  suggested  by  Mi.  Brodie,  future  ob- 
servation must  decide. 

I  have  now  under  my  care  a  patient,  who  lost  the 
faculty  of  sensation  in  one  leg,  and  yet  retained  in  it 
the  power  of  motion  ;  while  the  other  leg  was  deprived 
of  motion,  hut  hot  of  feeling.  By  blistering  the  loins 
and  sacrum,  and  giving  tonics  and  aperient  medicines, 
1  have  so  far  succeeded  in  curing  the  patient,  that  he 
can  walk  about  his  room,  and  the  power  of  feeling,  in 
the  limb  that  was  deprived  of  it,  is  restored.  Cases  of 
this  description  tend  to  confirm  the  new  and  interesting 
doctrine  of  the  double  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

ft  Magical  Works,  vol.  3.  <?.  GeU, 
7,1  rCS  °}  he  Dls°rder  comrnonly  termed  Paralysis 
°L-n-  ^  Extremities,  8vo.  Lond.  1782.  C.  H. 
v  ",n?™'  Essays  on  Distortion  of  the  Spine,  S-c.  Svo 
**SB)  V  o  Lc,der'  Med-  Chir-  Beobachtungen,  b.  1, 
arc.  Svo.  Weimar,  1794.  J.  C.  Frank,  Oratio  de 
Vertebralis  Column®  in  Morbis  Dignilate,  Pavim, 
t  I'  C  Van  Roy\  De  Sc"Ho.si,  ito.  Lngd.  1774.  Sir 
J.  Earle,  Observations  on  the  Cure  of  Curved  Spine  ■ 
in  which  the  effect  of  Mechanical  Assistance  is  consi- 
dered, 8vo.  Lond.  1803.  Bergamaschi,  Osservazioni 
sulla  Inflammazione  dello  Spinale  Medollo  e  delle  sue 
Membrane,  ito.  Pav.  1810.  7*.  Baynton,  An  Account 
of  a  Successful  Method  of  Treating  Diseases  of  the 
Spine,  8vo.  Bristol,  1813.  H.  Earle,  in  Edin.  Med,  and 
Surg.  Journ.  fyr  January,  1815.  J.  L.  Chovlant, 
Decas  Pelvium  Spinarumquc Def ormatarum,4to.  Line. 
1818.    G.  Malsch,  De  nova  Machina  Graefiana  Distal 
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tiones  Spina  Dorsi  ad  Sanandas,  necnon  Disquisitio 
Deformitatum  istarum,  ito.  Berol,  1818.  Abercrombie, 
in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  January,  1818. 
Kapelar,  in  Annuaire  Med.  Chir.  des  Hdpitaux  de 
Pans,  t.  I,  p.  390,  ito.  Paris,  1819.  T.  Copeland,  Obs. 
on  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Diseased  Spine,  8vo. 
B.  C.  Brodie,  Pathological  and  Surgical  Observations 
on  the  Joints,  p.  257,  Src.  8oo.  Lond.  1818.  James 
Wilson,  Lectures  on  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of 
the  Skeleton,  and  on  the  Diseases  of  Vie  Bones  and 
Joints,  p.  395,  8uo.  Lond.  1820.  W.  T.  Ward,  Distor- 
tions of  the  Spine,  Chest,  and  Limbs,  8oo.  Lond.  1822. 
J.  Shaw,  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Distortions 
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to  which  the  Spine  and  Bones  of  the  Chest  are  »uij«t, 
4-c.  8vo.  Lond.  1823.  ./.  Boyle  on  Moia  and  Spirt 
Diseases,  8vo.  Lond.  1825. 

VINEGAR.    See  Acetic  Acid. 

V1NUM  OPII.  Take  of  extract  of  opium  5 1., 
cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  cloyes  bruised,  of  cadh  3j,; 
wine  a  pint.  Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  filter.  Tie 
thebaic  tincture,  or  liquid  laudanum  of  Sydenham.  In 
surgery,  it  is  often  preferred  to  the  common  tincture  of 
opium,  as  an  application  to  the  eye. 

VIPER,  BITE  OF.   See  Wounds. 

VOLVULUS.  (From  volvo,  to  roll  up.)  See/rtfw- 
susception. 
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WART.  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  a  wart  appears 
to  be  an  excrescence  from  the  cutis,  or  a  tumour 
formed  upon  it,  by  which  means, it  becomes  covered 
•with  a  cuticle,  which  is  either  strong  or  hard,  or  thin 
and  soft,  just  as  the  cuticle  is  that  tovers  the  parts  from 
which  the  excrescence  arises.  Warts  are  radiated  from 
their  basis  to  their  circumference.  The  surface  of  the 
radii  appears  to  be  pointed,  or  granulated,  like  the  sur- 
face of  healthy  granulations,  with  the  exception  of 
being  harder  and  rising  higher.  The  surface  on  which 
a  wart  is  formed  seems  only  to  be  capable  of  producing 
one;  for  the  surrounding  and  connecting  surface  does 
not  throw  out  a  similar  substance.  Thus,  when  a  wart 
lias  once  begun  to  grow,  it  rises  higher  and  higher 
without  becoming  larger  at  its  basis.  Such  excrescences 
seem  to  have  within  themselves  the  power  of  growing ; 
for,  as  Hunter  remarks,  after  they  have  risen  above  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  on  which  their  basis  cannot  grow 
larger,  they  swell  out  into  a  round  thick  substance, 
which  becomes  rougher  and  rougher. 

In  consequence  of  this  structure,  warts  are  liable  to 
be  hurt  by  bodies  rubbing  against  them,  and  from  such 
a  cause  they  often  bleed  very  profusely,  and  are  ren- 
dered sore  and  painful. — (On  the  Venereal  Disease,  p. 
250,  edit.  2.) 

As  warts  are  adventitious  substances,  and  not  any 
part  of  the  original  structure  of  the  body,  their  powers 
of  life  are  weak.  Hence,  when  stimulated  they  gene- 
rally become  smaller,  and  at  length  altogether  disap- 
pear or  drop  off. 

On  this  principle  warts  may  frequently  be  cured  by 
the  application  of  the  tinctura  ferri  rriuriati,  sulphate 
of  copper,  or  a  powder  composed  of  the  powders  of 
savine  leaves  and  the  subacetate  of  copper,  in  equal 
proportions. 

However,  the  employment  of  stronger  escharotics, 
like  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  the  concentrated  acetic 
acid ;  the  removal  of  such  excrescences  with  a  knife 
or  pair  of  scissors ;  or  tying  their  necks  with  a  ligature ; 
are  plans  frequently  preferred,  because  the  cure  is 
sooner  accomplished. 

The  last  two  methods  are  eligible  when  the  wart  has 
a  narrow  neck ;  but  after  the  removal  of  the  excres- 
cence it  is  still  proper  to  touch  the  root  with  the  caustic 
or  the' acetic  acid;  for  unless  the  whole  be  completely 
destroyed,  the  wart  wili.  inevitably  grow  again. 

Warts  on  the  pudenda  and  about  the  anus,  scarcely 
ever  withstand  the  effect  of  the  powder  of  savine,  and 
subacetate  of  <-<>pper,  though  they  will  sometimes  resist 
a  course  of  mercury  adequate  to  cure  lues  venerea;  a 
consiue'a"  on  which  led  Mr.  Hunter  to  believe  them  no 
to  be  svphilitic.  In  this  opinion,  I  believe  all  the  best 
suraenns  of  the  present  day  concur. 

WHTTT  OW  ( Panoris,  Onychia,  Panaritium,  Pa- 
ronychia )  A  whitlow  is  an  inflammation  at  the  end 
oHne  of  the  lingers  or  thumb,  exceedingly .painful,  and 
very  much  disposed  to  suppurate.    The  toes  are  also 

the  firs'  o^mildL,  a  vesic.e  filled  wuh  ma  e, ^  com 
monlv  arises  near  the  root  or  side  of  the  «»''•  »™r  » 
superficial  inflammation  of  trivial  ex  tent.  T  eraar 
is  situated  immediately  under  the  cuticle  Soine'imes 
the  abscess  takes  place  under  the  nail,  in  wh  ch  case 
the  pain  is  severe,  and  not  unfrequently  shoots  unwards 
as  far  as  the  external  condyle. 


The  second  kind  of  whitlow  is  chiefly  situated  in  the 
cellular  substance  under  the  cutis,  and  for  the  most 
part  occurs  at  the  very  end  of  the  finger.  In  Ihiscaie 
the  inflammatory  symptoms,  especially  ihe  pain,  are 
far  more  violent  than  in  other  common  iflflapimations 
of  not  greater  extent.  However,  although  the  pain  is 
thus  severe,  it  does  not  in  general  extend  far  from  the 
part  affected.  Writers  usually  impute  the  violence  of 
the  pain,  and  the  considerable  degree  of  inflammation 
attending  the  complaint,  to  the  hard  and  unyielding 
nature  of  the  skin  on  the  finger.  To  the  same  cause 
they  also  ascribe  the  difficulty  of  perceiving  any  fluc- 
tuation, after  matter  is  formed  ;  and  the  slowneBSwilh 
which  the  pus  makes  its  way  outwards. 

The  third  kind  of  whitlow  is  distinguishable  from 
the  others  by  the  following  circumstances.  Willi  Die 
most  excruciating  pain,  there  is  little  swelling  In  the 
affected  finger,  but  a  vast  deal  in  the  hand,  particularly 
about  the  wrist,  and  over  the  whole  forearm.  The 
pain  extends  to  the  hand,  wrist,  elbow,  ana  even  the 
shoulder.  When  suppuration  takes  place,  a  fluctuation 
can  never  be  felt  in  the  finger,  though  it  may  often  be 
distinctly  perceived  in  the  hand,  at  the  wrist,  or  even 
somewhere  in  the  forearm.  The  case  is  frequently 
accompanied  with  considerable  fever.  The  disease  is 
seated  in  the  tendons  and  their  sheaths,  and  the  power 
of  moving  the  fingers,  and  even  the  whole  hand,  is  lost 

Authors  describe  the  fourth  kind  of  whitlow,  as 
arising  principally  from  an  inflammation  of  the  perios- 
teum. The  case  is  attended  with  one  peculiarity, 
which  is,  that  however  violent  the  pain  may  be,  it 
never  extends  to  the  hand  and  forearm,  nor  is  there 
any  external  swelling  of  the  affected  finger.  Suppu- 
ration generally  follows  very  soon,  the  usual  conse- 
quence of  which  is  a  caries,  or  rather  a  necrosis  of  the 
subjacent  finger-bones. 

Whrtlows  commonly  begin  on  the  inside  of  the 
fingers ;  but  they  do  occasionally  commence  on  the 
back  of  these  parts,  and  even  on  that  of  the  hand. 
Though  pain  about  the  wrist  is  usually  the  effect  of 
inflammation  in  the  finger,  Acrel  mentions  a  case  la 
which  the  disorder  was  altogether  confined  to  the  hand 
itself.— {Vorfalle,  b.%  p.  191.) 

Mr.  Wardrop  has  favoured  the  public  with  an  ac- 
count of  a  particular  species  of  whitlow,  which,  from 
its  malignant  character,  he  has  denominated  the  onytm 
maligna.  "The  commencement  of  this  disease  n 
marked  by  a  degree  of  swelling,  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
in  the  soft  parts  at  the  root  of  the  nail.  An  oozing ol 
a  thin  ichor  afterward  takes  place  at  the  cleft  formed 
between  the  root  of  the  nail  and  soft  parts, .and  atiw 
the  soft  parts  begin  lo  ulcerate.  The  ulcer  appears  on 
the  circular  edge  of  the  soft  parts  at  the  root  of  m 
nail:  it  is  accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  swelling, 
and  the  skin,  particularly  that  which  is  adjacent  totne 
ulcer,  has  a  deep  purple  colour.  The  appearance  ol 
the  ulcer  is  very  unhealthy,  the  edges  being  thin 
acute,  and  its  surface  covered  with  a  dull  yellow  or 
brown  coloured  lymph,  and  attended  with  an  ichorous 
and  very  fetid  discharge.  The  growth  of  the  nail  >» 
interrupted,  it  loses  its  natural  colour,  and  at  some 
places  appears  to  have  but  little  connexion  with i  tiw 
soft  parts.  In  this  state  (says  Mr.  Wardrop)  I  have 
seen  the  disease  continue  for  several  years,  so  'hatin' 
toe  or  finger  became  a  deformed  bulbous  mass.  IW 
pain  is  sometimes  very  acute ;  but  the  disease  is  mom 
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tommonly  indolent,  and  accompanied  with  little  un- 
easiness. This  disease  atfects  both  the  toes  and  the 
fingers.  T  have  only  observed  it  on  the  great  toe,  and 
more  frequently  on  the  thumb  than  any  of  the  fingers. 
It  occurs,  too,  chiefly  in  young  people ;  but  I  have  also 
seen  adults  affected  with  it."— ( Wardrop,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.5,  p.  135,  136.)         .  , 

The  causes  of  whitlows  are  generally  of  a  local  na- 
ture. Writers  enumerate  the  following  as  the  most 
common:  a  contusion;  suddenly  warming  the  finger 
when  it  is  exceedingly  cold;  pricks  with  needles  or 
other  sharp  instruments ;  and  the  insinuation  of  irri- 
tating matter  into  scratches  on  the  finger,  A  surgeon, 
in  operating  for  a  fistula  in  ano,  has  been  known  to  cut 
his  finger,  and  have,  in  consequence  of  the  accident,  a 
very  severe  and  dangerous  kind  of  whitlow  Bichler 
also  mentions  a  person,  who  had  a  most  obstinate 
whitlow,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  wound  on  the  fin- 
ger, in  examining  the  head  of  a  horse  that  had  the 
glanders.  Sometimes  the  cause  of  a  whitlow  depends 
on  a  splinter  or  thorn  which  continues  lodged  in  the 
put,  Very  often  no  particular  cause  whatever  can  be 
assigned  for  the  complaint. 

The  first  case,  which  gccurs  about  the  root  of  the 
i. ail,  ought  to  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible.  When 
this  plan  is  not  adopted,  the  matter  is  apt  to  penetrate 
more  deeply,  reach  the  root  of  the  nail,  and  occasion 
a  lots  of  this  part.  When  an  effectual  opening  is  not 
made,  the  matter  collects  again.  In  general,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  cuticle  takes  place  as 'far  as  the  abscess 
extends.  When  the  inflammation  has  been  very  vio- 
lent, and  the  matter  has  made  its  way  as  far  as  the 
root  of  the  nail,  the  nail  itself  is  in  general  gradually 
detached,  while  the  denuded  portion  of  the  root  of  the 
nail  acts  on  the  sore  as  a  foreign  body,  and  hinders  it 
from  healing.  Hence,  the  surgeon  should  repeatedly 
cut  away  as  much  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  nail  as  he 
can,  and  insinuate  a  little  soft  lint  between  the  margin 
of  the  nail  and  the  sore,  in  order  to  keep  the  latter 
from  being  irritated  by  the  former;  In  proportion  as 
the  old  nail  gradually  separates  a  new  one  makes  its 
appearance. 

When  matter  lies  under  the  nail,  an  opening  should 
be  made  through  the  part  as  speedily  as  possible  for  trie 
discharge  of  the  abscess.  In  order  to  perform  this 
operation,  Ricliter  advises  the  surgeon  to  scrape  the 
nail  with  a  piece  of  glass  till  it  is  as  thin  as  it  can  well 
be,  when  it  maybe  cut  through  with  a  bistoury. 

In  the  second  species  of  whitlow,  suppuration  may 
sometimes  be  prevented,  and  the  inflammation  be  re- 
solved by  the  timely  employment  of  proper  means. 
When  the  pain  is  violent,  and  acute  fever  prevails,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  bleed  the  patient.  In  a  few  se- 
vere cases,  the  application  of  three  or  four  leeches  to 
the  affected  finger  has  been  known  to  procure,  prompt 
relief. — (Schmucker.)  Theden  thinks,  that  applying  a 
roller  round  the  finger,  hand,  and  arm,  and  frequently 
wetting  the  first  two  parts  with  a  lotion,  are  the  most 
certain  means  of  resolving  the  inflammation.  Plainer 
advises  the  fingej  to  tie  for  some  time  immersed  in 
water  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  bear.  Some  recom- 
mend the  external  use  of  camphorated  spirit,  or  the 
linhnehtum  ammonia; ;  while  others  advise  the  affected 
finger  to  be  plunged  in  a  warm  solution  of  soap,  or  an 
alkaline  lotion.  When  the  whitlow  is  occasioned  by 
a  prick,  particular  care  must  be  taken  that  noextrane-' 
ous  substance  remain  in  the  puncture. 

yyben  the  symptoms  do  not  abate  by  the  fourth  day, 
Richter  rocommeiuls  an  opening  to  be  made.  Even 
when  no'  fluctuation  is  discovered  he  approves  of- 
making  a  crucial  incision  in  the  seat  of  the  pain,  and 
lie  states,  that  although  no  matter  may  be  discharged, 
the  patient  always  derives  infinite  relief  from  the  ope- 
ration. The  benefit,  he  says,  may  either  be  imputed 
to  the  bleeding  or  to  the  division  of  the  hard  tense 
skin,  which  compresses  the  subjacent  inflamed  parts. 
Sometimes  the  collection  of  matter  can  be-plainly  felt, 
and,  in  this  case,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  about  the 
place  where  the  opening  should  be  made.  However, 
it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  opening  should 
always  be  made  sufficiently  large.  When  the  surgeon 
makes  a  small  puncture  it  soon  closes  again,  and  a  re- 
petition of  the  operation  becomes  necessary.  When" 
opening  fhe  abscess  is  delayed,  the  theca  of  the  flexor 
tendons  easily  becomes  affected,  or  the  matter  may 
spread  to  a  considerable  extent  under  the  skin'.  Some- 
times il  makes  its  way  through  the  cutis  by  ulceration 


and  raises  up  the  cuticle.  In  this  case,  a*  soon  as  the 
cuticle  has  been  opened,  a  director  should  be  introduced 
into  the  aperture  in  the  skin,  and  the  latter  opening  be 
enlarged  with  a  bistoury. 

The  third  species  of  whitlow  seldom  affects  the  last 
phalanx  of  the  fingers:  but  generally  the  second  or 
third.  In  this  case,  Richter  enjoins  us  never  to  defer 
making  an  opening  longer  than  the  third  day.  If  we 
wait  till  suppuration  happens,  we  shall  wait  till  the 
tendons  are  destroyed  and  the  use  of  the  finger  is  lost. 
In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  matter  is  always 
of  bad  quality  and  very  small  in  quantity.  A  fluctua- 
tion in  the, finger  can  seldom  be  felt.'  Hpwever,  in  a 
few  instances,  the  matter  is  perceptible  at  the  extremity 
of  the  finger  or  about  the  finger-joints ;  but  more  often 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  near  the  wrist.  In  these 
circumstances  the  tendons  are  in  general  already  de- 
stroyed, and  a  stiffness  of  the  finger  and  hand  is  to  be 
apprehended.  When  the  complaint  is  the  consequence 
of  a  puncture,  the  best  plan;  according  to  Richter,  is  at 
once  to  enlarge  the  wound ;  for,  in  this  sort  of  case,  all 
other  methods  are  unavailing.  It  is  not  enough,  how- 
ever, to  cut  through  the  skin;  the  tendinous  theca 
itself  must  be  laid  open. 

When  a  collection  of  matter  forms  towards  the 
wrist,  attended  with  violent  pain  in  that  situation^an 
opening  must  also  be  made  there.  If  an  opening 
should  have  already  been  made  in  the  hand,  a  probe 
may  be  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  another  aper- 
ture made  in  an  eligible  situation  by  cutting  on  the 
end  of  the  instrument.  In  the  same  way  Richter  ad- 
vises an  opening  to  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  fore- 
arm, where  great  pain,  or  the  symptoms  of  suppura- 
tion may  indicate  its  propriety. 

In  the  fourth  kind  of  whitlow,  early  incisions  made 
down  to  the  bone  are  the  most  certain  means  of  ob- 
.  viating  the  danger.  When  such  incisions  are  not  made 
early  enough,,  suppuration  takes  place,  and  the  bone 
■perishes.  'The  cut  is  to  be  made  in  the  place  where 
the  pain  is  most  severe.  When  the  first  phalanx  is 
affected,  the  incision  may  be  made  in  front  of  the  fin- 
ger, but  when  the  second  or  third  is  the  seat  of  the 
complaint,  the  opening  should  be  made  on  one  side. 
However,  in  order  that  the  opening  may  be  useful,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  it  down  to  the  bone. 
When  the  incision  is  delayed  too  long,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  unhealthy  matter  is  usually  detected,  and  the 
bone  is  found  in  the  state  of  necrosis.  As  an  exfolia- 
tion can  hardly  be  expected  in  this  situation,  it  is  best 
to  remove  at  once  the  diseased  piece  of  bone.  When 
the  last  phalanx  alone  is  affected,  the  finger  retains  its 
form,  with  the  exception  of  its  end  being  a  little  shorter 
and  flatter.  When  the  disease,  however,  is  situated 
in  the  third  phalanx,  Richter  thinks  it  better  to  am- 
putate the  finger  than  remove  the  diseased  bone,  as  the 
finger,  if  left,  would  always  remain  stiff  and  unser- 
viceable.— (See  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzneykunst, 
vol.  7.) 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  species  of  whit 
low  named  by  Mr.  Wardrop  onychia  maligna,  all  local 
applications  have  in  many  instances  proved  quite  in 
effectual,  and  the,  part  been  amputated.  The  only  local 
treatment  which  Mr.  Wardrop  has  ever  seen  relieve 
this  complaint  has  been  the  evulsion  of  the  nail,  and 
afterward  the  occasional  application  of  escharotics  to 
the  ulcerated  surface.  I  have  myself  seen  a  similar 
plan  occasionally  succeed,  and  the  applications  which 
appeared  to  answer  best  were  arsenical  lotions,  Plun- 
ket's  caustic,  or  a  very  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver.  Nothing,  however,  will  avail,  till  the  nail  is 
removed,  and  its  total  separation  sometimes  takes  up  a 
good  deal  of  time,  unless  the  patient  submit  to  the 
great  pain  of  having  it  cutaway. 

In  four  cases  of  the  onychia  maligna,  Mr.  Wardrop 
tried  with  success  the  exhibition  of  mercury.  It  was 
given  in  small  doses  at  first,  and  afterward  increased, 
so  as  to  affect  the  gums  in  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
days.  When  the  system  was  in  this  state,  the  sores  in 
general  soon  assumed  a  healing  appearance,  and  the 
bulbous  swelling  gradually  disappeared. — (See  Med 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  138.) 

[Dr.  J.  B.  Whitridge,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  informs 
me,  that  in  cases  of  whitlow,  when  by  neglect  or  mal 
treatment  the  bone  becomes  carious,  he  has  frequently 
preserved  the  member  by  a  timely  removal  of  the  dis- 
eased bone.  Persons  much  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
pen,  and  others  whose  livelihood  depends  on  their  re 
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taining  the  use  of  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  are  the 
subjects  to  Whom  this  operation  is  sometimes  signally 
beneficial.  I)r.  W.  has  several  times  removed  the  bone 
of  the  first  phalanx,  and  twice  that  of  the  second, 
and  still  preserved  sufficient  flexibility  of  the  member 
to  use  it  with  tolerable  dexterity.  The  other  fingers, 
under  similar  circumstances,  may  be  amputated  with- 
out materially  interfering  with  ordinary  manipulations. 

Tins  disease  is  so  often  neglected  or  mismanaged  by 
timid  practitioners,  that  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  it  is 
often  important  to  be  possessed  of  a  remedial  means 
at  once  so  professional  and  so  humane. — Reese.] 

WOUNDS.  A  great  deal  of  the  subject  of  wounds 
has  been  already  considered  in  the  articles  Gun-shot 
Wounds;  Bead,  Injuries  of;  Hemorrhage;  Hydro- 
yhobia ;  Parotid  Duct ;  Sutures;  Tetanus,  Throat  ;Src. 

A  wound  may  be  defined  to  be  a  recent  solution  of 
eontinuity  in  the  soft  parts,  suddenly  occasioned  by 
external  causes,  and  generally  attended  at  first  with 
hemorrhage. 

Wounds  in  general  are  subject  to  considerable  variety 
in  their  nature,  degree  of  danger,  facility  of  cure,  and 
the  consequences  which  are  to  be  apprehended  from 
them.  Some  wounds  are  quite  trivial,  not  extending 
more  deeply  than  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane; 
while  others  are  very  serious  and  dangerous,  penetrat- 
ing the  muscles,  tendons,  large  blood-vessels,  and  nerves 
of  importance.  There  are  also  certain  wounds  which 
are  not  confined  to  the  soft  parts,  but  injure  even  the 
bones;  such  are  many  sabre-cuts,  which  frequently 
separate  at  once  both  a  portion  of  the  scalp  and  the 
subjacent  part  of  the  skull.  Many  wounds  of  the  head, 
ehest,  and  abdomen  injure  the  organs  contained  in 
those  cavities.  In  short,  the  varieties  ^nd  the  degree 
of  danger  attending  wounds  in  general,  depend  very 
much  upon  some  of  the  following  circumstances  :  the 
loxtent  of  the  injury;  the  kind  of  instrument  with 
which  it  has  been  inflicted;  the  violence  which  the 
fibres  of  the  part  have  suffered,  in  addition  to  their 
division  ;  the  size  and  importance  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  which  happen  to  be  injured ;  the  nature  of 
the  wounded  part,  in  respect  to  its  general  power  of 
healing  favourably  or  not;  whether  the  operations  of 
the  system  at  large,  and  life  itself,  can  be  well  sup- 
ported or  not,  while  the  functions  of  the  wounded  part 
are  disturbed,  interrupted,  or  suspended  by  the  acci- 
«ient;  the  youth  or  old  age  Of  the  patient;  the  good- 
ness or  badness  of  his  constitution ;  and  the  opportu- 
nities which  there  may  be  of  administering  proper  sur- 
gical aid  and  assistance  of  every  kind. 

All  wounds  of  considerable  size  or  depth,  not  pro- 
ducing immediate  death,  are  followed  by  more  or  less 
disturbance  of  the  whole  constitution;  by  a  fever, 
which,  on  account  of  its  being  an  effect  of  the  local 
injury,  is  sometimes  called  symptomatic ;  and  some- 
times sympathetic,  in  consequence  of  its  being,  as  it 
were,  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  animal  economy 
with  the  wounded  part.  It  is  likewise  frequently 
named  inflammatory  fever,  as  being  a  constant  attend- 
ant on  severe  inflammation.  A  description  of  it  will 
be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. — (See  Fevers.) 

Wounds,  especially  those  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
and  other  tendinous  parts,  are  occasionally  productive 
of  another  form  of  constitutional  disturbance,  affecting 
in  a  violent  degree  the  muscular  system,  and  well 
known  by  the  name  of  loched-jaw.  Of  this  I  have 
fully  treated  in  another  article  — (See  Tetanus.) 

Profusely  suppurating  wounds,  the  cure  of  which  is 
retarded  by  any  incidental  circumstances,  invariably 
bring  on  great  debility,  and  a  particular  disturbance  of 
the  sanguiferous,  secreting, .  digestive,  nervous,  and 
other  systems,  known  by  the  name  of  hectic  fever,  of 
which  I  have  also  delivered  an  account.— (See  Fevers.) 

Another  complication  of  wounds,  often  met  with  in 
crowded  military  hospitals,  is  a  peculiar  species  of 
mortification,  frequently  supposed  to  be  contagious; 
and  already  described  in  the  article  Hospital  Gan- 
grene. ,  • 

Besides  these  consequences  of  wounds,  if  is  my  duty 
to  mention  another  very  common  one,  which  seems  to 
be  intimately  connected  with  the  patient's  temperament 
or  habit  of  body.  I  here  allude  to  erysipelas,  which 
may  be  excited  by  a  wound,  instead  of  healthy  phleg- 
monous inflammation.— (See  Erysipelas.) 

I  may  as  well  here  also  briefly  advert  to  another  com- 
plication of  wounds ;  namely,  to  the  formation  of  absces- 
ses in  the  liver,  lungs,  around  the  joints,  or  in  other  im- 1 


portant  organs,  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  wounded  part.  These  occasional  suppurations  In 
the  liver  and  lungs,  after  injuries  of  the  head,  have  been 
known  to  surgeons  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  yew. 
They  have  been  noticed  by  Le  l)rant  Schrnucker,  and 
Klein  ;  and  they  have  again  been  recently  brought  un 
der  consideration  by  Mr.  ltose  and  Mr.  Arnott.— (See 
Med.  CHir.  Trans,  vols.  14  and  15.)  The  latter  writer 
conjectures,  that  they  may  depend  upon-the  absorption 
of  some  specific  matter  from  the  wounded  part,  and,  at 
I  have  elsewhere  detailed  (see  Veins),  he  imputes  the 
fatal  symptoms  of  phlebitis,  in  which  similar  abseesset 
are  frequently  found  in  the  viscera,  or  around  the  joints 
to  the  same  cause,  and  not  to  the  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation along  the  lining  of  the  vein  to  the  vctte 
cavce,  and  even  the  heart. 

Wounds  are  distinguished  by  surgical  writers  into 
several  kinds  ;  viz.  incised,  punctured,  contused,  Un- 
rated, poisoned,  and  gun-shot  wounds.  They  also  ruake- 
another  equally  important  division  into  Wounds  of  lit 
Head,  Thorax,  Abdomen,  drc. 

Of  gun-shot  wounds,  and  wounds  of  the  head,  an  ac- 
count has  already  been  given. — (See  Gun-skot  Womdt, 
and  Head,  Injuries  of.)  The  other  cases  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider. 

Incised  Wounds.— As  a  general,  observation,  it  may 
be  stated  that,  cmteris  paribus,  a  wound  winrli  Is  m.ni, 
with  a  sharp  cutting  instrument,  which  is,  in  sliorl,  a 
mere  incision,  is  attended  with  less  hazard  of  danger- 
ous consequences  than  any  other  kind' of  wound 
whatever.  The  fibres  have  only  been  simply  divided ; 
they  have  suffered  no  contusion  nor  laceration;  con- 
sequently, they  are  less  likely  to  inflame  severely, or  to 
suppurate,  or  slough;  and  they  commonly  admit  of 
being  united  again  in  a  very  expeditious  manner. 

Generally,  simple  incised  wounds  bleed  more  freely 
than  contdsed  and  lacerated  ones,  which  at  first  some- 
times scarcely  pour  out  any  blood  at  all,  although  con- 
siderable blood-vessels  may  be  injured.  But  this  cir- 
cumstance, apparently  diminishing  the  danger  of  con- 
tused and  lacerated  wounds,  is  deceitful,  and  serves  ra- 
ther to  render  the  case  in  reality  more  perilous,  by  in- 
ducing the  inexperienced  practitioner  to  be  off  his 
guard  against  hemorrhage.  Thus,  in  gun-shot  wihuhK 
I  it  often  happens,  that  on  their  first  occurrence  the  bleed 
ing  is  trivial ;  but  the  side  of  some  large  artery  hai  in: 
suffered  great  violence  at  tjie  time  of  the  accident,  if 
may  ulcerate  or  slough,  a  week  or  ten  day*  afterward, 
and  an  alarming,  and  even  fatal,  effusion  of  bli«»l  be 
the  result. 

In  cases  of  simple  incised  wounds,  the  bleeding, 
which  at  once  takes  place  from  all  the  divided  vessels, 
is  a  source  of  very  useful  information  to  the  surgeon, 
inasmuch  as  it  enables  him  to  judge  what  danger  Is  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  hemorrhage,  whether  the  cut 
vessels  are  large  enough  to  demand  the  ligature,  or,  on 
the  contrary,  whether  they  are  such  as  will  cease  to 
bleed  either  by  slight  pressure  or  of  their  own  accord. 

In  a  recent  simple  incised  wound,  there  are  three  ob- 
jects which  the  surgeon  should  endeavour  to  accom- 
plish without  the  least  delay.  The  first,  and  that  whicli 
requires  his  immediate  interference,  is  the  bleeding, 
which  must  be  checked.  The  second  is  the  removal 
of  all  extraneous  matter  from  the  surface  of  the  wound. 
The  third  is  the  reunion  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
injury. 

When  the  divided  vessels  are  not  above.a  certain 
size,  the  bleeding  soon  spontaneously  ceases,  and  no 
surgical  measures  need  be  taken  on  this  particular  ac- 
count. When  the  wounded  vessels  are  even  somewhat 
larger,  and  their  situation  is  favourable  for  compres- 
sion with  a  bandage,  it  is  often  advisable  to  close  the 
wound  and  apply  compresses  and  a  roller,  rather  than 
have  recourse  lo  ligatures,  which  always  create  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  irritation  and  suppuration.  Hrrwever, 
thouj;!)  I  have  made  this  observation,  I  should  he  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  appear  at  all  against  ihe  general  P"1 
ference  to  ligatures,  whenever  the  wounded  arteries 
are  above  a  certain  magnitude.  In  this  circumstance, 
tying  the  bleeding  vessels  is  the  only  safe  mode  of  pro 
ceeding.  When  the  artery  is  of  considerable  size,  and 
its  mouth  can  be  readily  seen,  the  most  proper  instru- 
ment for  taking  hold  of  it  is  a  pair  of  forceps.  In  ap- 
plying the  ligature,  the  surgeon  must  take  care  tp  pull 
its  ends  in  such  a  manner  that  the  noose  will  not  rlK 
above  the  nlouth  of  the  vessel,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
altering  the  direction  of  the  force  employed  in  tighten 
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ing  the  ligature,  the  ends  of  the  thumbs  are  generally 
made  use  Of.  The  tenaculum  is  commonly  employed 
for  taking  up  arteries,  which  are  not  large  and  distinct. 

Fine  ligatures,  of  sufficient  strength,  are  at  present 
often  applied,  as  well  to  large  a6  small  vessels ;  an  im- 
provement, to  the  establishment  of  which  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Jones,  and  the  w Tilings  of  Dr.  Veitch,  ma- 
terially contributed.  One  half  of  each  ligature  should 
always  be  cut  off  before  the  Wound  is  closed,  and  there 
are  some  surgeons  who  prefer  the  method  of  cutting  off 
all  the  ligature,  except  what  forms  the  noose  imme- 
diately round  the  artery.— (Delpech,  Mini,  sur  la  Pour- 
riture  d'  H6pital,  p.  29 ;  Lawrence^  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  6,  p.  150.)  To  the  latter  plan,  however,  a  few  sur- 
geons have  adduced  objections,  particularly  Mr.  Guthrie, 
who  only  admits  the  utility  of  it  in  cases  Where  the 
wound  will  not  unite  by  the  first  intention  (On  Gun- 
shot Wounds,  p.  94),  and  Mr.  Cross,  bjf  Worwiph.— \ 
(See  the  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  7,  p.  353.) 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  Cross  tend  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

First,  If  the  wounds  do  not  unite  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, the  ligatures  may  escape  u  Uli  the  discharge,  with- 
out any  inconvenience- 
Secondly,  If  common  ligatures  of  twine  are  cut  short, 
the  wound  may  unite  over  them,  and  they  may  be 
found  in  abscesses  after  an  interval  of  many  weeks. 

Thirdly,  Jf  the  finest  dentist's  silk  be  employed  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  wound  unite  over  it,  the  ligature 
may  be  detached  from  the  vessel,  and  remain  buried  in 
an  abscess,  where  it  will  be  found  at  different  periods, 
from  one  to  seven  months;  and  this  may  happen, 
-whether  the  vessel  be  firmly  compressed  with  a  single 
ijigature  or  divided  between  two  ligatures,  so  as  to  imi- 
tate the  circumstances  under  which  vessels  are  tied  af- 
ter operations.  *'•»'*  ' 

Fourthly,  If  Indian  silk,  fine  as  hah  ,  be  put  round  a 
vessel,  so  as  to  diminish  its  diameter,  or  to  effect  its  obli- 
teration by  just  compressing  its' sides  together,  it  may 
remain  in  this  situation,  without  exciting  abscess,  or 
producing  any  inconvenience.  The  ligature  may  be 
thus  applied  to  compress  an  artery  for  the  cure  of  aneu- 
rism ;  but  not  to  secure  vessels  divided  in  operations. 
If  a  thin  ligature  be  drawn  sufficiently  light  upon  a  ves- 
eel  on  the  face  of  a  stump  to  be  secure,  Mr.  Cross  is 
persuaded,  that  the  extremity  of  the  vessel  which  be- 
comes insulated,  as  it  were,  must  die.— (See  London 
Med.  Reposit.  vol.  1,  p.  303.)  It  deserves  attention 
that  the  preceding  inferences  are  chiefly  founded  on 
experiments  made  upon  asses  and  dogs.  For  farther 
observations,  see  Aneurism,  Hemorrhage,  Ligature, 
Surgery,  $rc.  •  t  » 

The  bleeding  having  been  suppressed,  the  next  object 
Is  to  remove  any  extraneous  matter,  such  as  dirt,  bits 
of  gaM|  clots  of  blood,  &c,  from  the  surface  of  the 
wound.  Were  this  circumstance  neglected,  the  plan 
of  uniting  the  Opposite  sides  of  the  cut  by  the  adhesive 
inflammation,  or  by  what  is  more  frequently  termed, 
union  by  the  first  intention,  would  in  general  be  frus- 
trated. 

As  soon  as  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  foregoing 
indications,  the  surgeon  must  put  the  lips  of  the  wound 
in  contact,  and  take  measures  for  keeping  them  in  this 
state  until  they  have  grown  firmly  together.  The  sides, 
of  incised  wounds  are  kept  in  a  state  of  apposition  by 
means  of  adhesive  plaster,  a  proper  position,  the  pres- 
sure of  a  roller,  and,  in  a  few  particular  instances,  by 
the  employment  of  sutures.  , 

VVitb  respect  to  sutun  s.  as  they  create  pain,  irrita- 
tion, and  Some  degree,  of  suppuration,  they  ought  ne- 
\<  r  to  be  employed  when  the  parts  can  be  kept  in 
contact  without  them.  However, certain  cases  require 
them,  and_  it  is  admitted  by  many  experienced  surgeons 
that  in  sabre-wounds  of  the  ears,  eyelids,  nose,  rfhd 
lips,  it  is  proper  to  use  them.— (See  Assalim's  Ma- 
nualedi  Chir.  Parte  Seconda,p,10.)  An  account  of  the 
several  kinds  of  sutures,  with  remarks  on  their^em- 
ployment,  will  be  found  In  the  article  Sutures. 

The  best-  and  most  common  method  of  keeping  the1 
surfaces  of  divided  parts  in  contact  is  by  means  .of 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  When  they  jire  to  be  ap- 
plied", the  surgeon  should  put  the  wounded  limb  or  parts 
.in  the  position  which  is  most  favourable  to  bringing  the 
Jips  of  the  wound  together.  With  this  view,  a  posi- 
tion should  generally  be  chosen  which  relaxes  the  skin 
and  subjacent  inusoIks.  An  assistant  should  then  plaoe 
the  edges  of  the  wound  as  evenly  together  as  possible, 


and  hold  them  in  this  state  until  the  surgeon  hasse- 
citred  them  in  this  condition  by  strips  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter, applied  across  the  line  of  the  wound.  In  general,  it 
is  deemed  advisable  to  leave  a  small  interspace  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  each  two  strips  of  plaster, 
by  Which  means  the  matter  cannot  be  confined  in  case 
oi'  suppuration.  Over  these  first  strips,  lint  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, and  kept  in  its  place  with  olher  pieces  of  adhe- 
sive plaster.  Then,  if  necessary,  a  pledget  and  com- 
presses are  to  be  put  on  the  part,  and,  lastly,  the  band- 
age or  roller  is  to  be  applied. 

In  this  manner  the  fresh-cut  surfaces  are  brought  into 
contact  ;  and  to  preserve  them  quietly  in  this  state,  is 
the  next  great  aim  which  the  surgeon  should  have  in 
view.  The  wounded  part  should  be  laid  in  the  pos- 
ture which  was  found  the  most  favourable  for  approx- 
imating the  sides  of  the  cut  at  the  time,  of  applying  the 
dressings,  and  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  keep  the 
part  in  a  perfectly  quiet  state. 

When  attention  is  paid  to  these  circumstances,  it  of- 
ten happens,  that  the  two  opposite  surfaces  of  the 
wound  grow  together  again  in  the  course  of  forty-eight 
hours';  without  "any  degree  of  suppuration.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  this  desirable  event  is  accomplished  is 
well  known  among  surgeons  by  the  name  of  union  by 
the  first  intention.  Besides  the  advantage  of  the  cure 
being  effected  in  this  way  with  the  greatest  expedition 
possible,  there  is  still  another  thing  much  in  favour  of 
constantly,  promoting  this  method  of  healing  wounds, 
which  is,  that  the  scar  is  much  less  than  after  any  other 
mode  of  cicatrization,  and  the  part  is  covered  with  ori- 
ginal skin,  which  is  always  much  stronger  than  any 
which  can  be  formed  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  celerity  union  by  the  first 
intention  takes  place  under  favourable  circumstances. 
In  the  course  of  three  days,  the  large  wound,  made  in 
the  operation  of  amputation,  is  frequently  all  healed, 
except  just  where  the  ligatures  are  Situated. 

When  the  two  sides  of  the  wound  have  been  brought 
together,  before  the  oozing  of  blood  has  entirely  ceased, 
Mr,  Hunter  conceives,  that  blood  itself  becomes  the 
first  bond  of  union  ;  but,  on  this  point,  Professor  Thom- 
son of  Edinburgh,  entertains  a  doubt;  and  all  practi- 
cal surgeons  agree,  that  the  lodgement  of  blood  on  the 
surface  of  a  wodnd  is  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  pro- 
mote, the  union  of  the  parts.  In  all  common  instances, 
what  Mr.  Hunter  calls  the  adhesive  inflammation  takes 
place.  In  this  process,  coagulating  lymph  either  issues 
from  the  half-closed  mouths  of  the  vessels,  or  from  the 
surface  of  the  opened  cells  of  the  cellular  substance. 
This  becomes  the  first  uniting  medium,  and  very  soon 
afterward,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  a  vascular  in- 
tercourse is  established  between  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  wound. 

The  power  which  parts  of  the  animal  body  have  of 
thus  growing  together,  is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  removing  a  part  of  one  body  and  then  unit- 
ing it  to  some  part  of  another.  In  this  latter  case,  there 
can  be  no  assistance  given  to  the  union  on  one  side, 
since  the  detached  part,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  can 
hardly  do  more  than  just  preserve  its  own  living  prin- 
ciple and  accept  of  union.  In  this  way,  says  the  same 
writer,  the  spurs  of  the  young  cock  can  be  made  to 
grow  on  its  comb,  or  on  that  of  another  cock ;  and 
its  testicles,  after  having  been  removed,  may  be  made 
to  unite  to  the  inside  of  any  cavity  of  an  animal. 

Every  one  initiated  in  surgery  has  heard  of  the  feats 
of  Taliacotius,  Garengeot,  and  others,  who  are  said  to 
have  succeeded  in  effecting  the  union  of  parts,  which 
were  completely  severed  from  the  body.  Several 
other  not  less  extraordinary  performances  by  modern 
surgeons  are  recorded. — (See  Obs.  on  Adhesion,  with 
two  Cases  demonstrative  of  the  Power  of  Nature  to  re- 
unite Parts  which,  have  been  by  accident  totally  sepa- 
nitfd  from  the  animal  System,  by  Wm.  Balfour,  8vo. 
Edinb.  1814.)  Indeed,  the  well-kncwn  practice  of 
transplanting  the  teeth,  the  experiments  of  Duhamel 
and  Hunter,  and  the  number  and  respectable  character 
of  the  testimonies  upon  this  subject,  fully  convince  me 
of  the  occasional  success  which  may  attend  the  endea- 
vour to  bring  about  such  a  union.  Experience  also 
fully  proves  the  frequent  success  of  an  endeavour  to 
unite  a  part,  which  retains  only  the  slight  connexion  of 
a  small  piece  of  flesh,  or  even  a  few  fibres.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  attended  a  case  which  illustrates  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  A  man  on  the  top  of  a  stage 
coach  was  carried  under  a  gateway  which  did  not  leave 
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sufficient  room  for  him  to  pass  without  injury,  and  his 
head  was  so  much  wounded  that  one  of  his  ears  was 
entirely  separated,  with  the  exception  of  an  attach- 
ment by  a  trivial  piece  of  integuments.  Mr.  Lawrence 
assented  to  the  man's  wish  of  not  having  the  separa- 
tion completed,  and  fixed  the  part  in  its  situation  with  a 
few  sutures.  The  consequence  was,  that  tire  ear  soon 
united  again,  and  the  patient  escaped  all  disfigurement. 
Of  the  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  living  cut  sur- 
faces, to  grow  together  with  considerable  expedition, 
surgeons,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  have 
availed  themselves,  not  only  in  the  treatment  of  acci- 
dental wounds,  but  also  in  the  removal  of  deformity,  as 
exemplified  in  the  cure  of  fissures  in  the  palate  or  lips 
(see  Hare-lip),  but  most  particularly  in  the  curious  and 
interesting  art  of  forming  new  underlies  and  noses,  and 
closing  large  deficiences  in  the  urethra  with  flaps  of 
flesh,  raised  from  the  adjacent  parts,  shaped  according 
to  circumstances,  and  laid  directly  down  upon  a  fresh 
cut  surface  purposely  prepared,  where  it  is  steadily  con- 
fined for  a  certain  time  with  sutures,  or  simple  adhe- 
sive plaster,  and  pressure,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
may  indicate.  Nay,  sometimes,  the  flesh  for  the  form- 
ation of  the  organ  to  be  restored  has  even  been  taken 
from  a  distant  part,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  arm  for 
the  restoration  of  parts  of  the  face.  When  this  was 
done,  the  limb  was  confined  in  close  contact  with  the 
raw  surface  formed  on  the  face,  until  a  union  between 
them  had  been  effected ;  a  division  was  now  performed 
with  the  scalpel,  and  the  opportunity  taken  to  shape 
the  portion  of  the  limb,  which  was  to  be  left  behind, 
according  as  the  part  to  be  restored  might  be  the  ear, 
nose,  or  lip.  At  the  present  day,  the  flesh  is  usually 
taken  from  the  adjacent  parts;  a  connexion  of  the  flap 
with  the  rest  of  the  body  is  retained,  so  as  to  ensure 
some  circulation  of  blood  in  it,  and  it  is  turned  into  any 
position  which  the  circumstances  may  demand. — (See 
Oaspar  'J'aliacotius,  Clrirurgia  Nova  de  Narium,  Au- 
rium,  Labiorumque  Defectu,  per  institionem  cutis  ex 
humero  sarciendo,  ire.  Svo.  Francof.  1598.  J.  C.  Car- 
pue,  an  Account  of  two  successful  Operations  for  re- 
storing a  lost  Nose  from  the  Integuments  of  the  Fore- 
head, ito.  Land.  1816.  Giuseppe  Baronio,  Vegli  In- 
nesti  Animali,  8vo.  Milan.  C.  F.  Graefe,  De  Rhino- 
plastice,  sive  Arte  curium  Nasum  ad  Vioum  reslitu- 
endi,  commentalio,  qua  prisca  illius  ratio  iterum  expe- 
rimenlis  illustratur  novisque  methodis  ad  maorem  per- 
fectionem  perduciter,  Mo.  Berol.  1818.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
on.  Unnatural  Apertures  in  the  Urethra;  Surgical 
Essays,  part  2.  H.  Earle  on  the  Re- establishment  of 
a  Canal  in  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the  Urethra,  in 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1821.  A  Case  of  restored  Nose,  by 
A.C.  Hutchison.  A  Case  of  artificial  Anus  cured  by 
G.  F.  Collier,  in  Med.  and  Physical  Journ.  for  June, 
1800.    Delpech,  Chir.  Clin.  t.  2,  Paris,  1828.) 

Mr.  John  Bell  describes  the  process  of  adhesion  to 
be  this :  either  the  arteries  of  the  opposite  surfaces 
inosculate  mouth  to  mouth,  or  rather  each  cut  surface 
throws  out  a  gluten;  the  gluten  fills  up  the  interme- 
diate space ;  into  that  gluten  the  lesser  arteries  of  each 
cut  surface  extend  themselves  ;  and  it  is  thus,  perhaps, 
by  the  generation  of  a  new  intermediate  substance, 
that  the  continuity  and  entireness  of  the  part  are  so 
quickly  restored.  If  any  one  point  fail  to  adhere, 
there  the  wound  must  run  into  suppuration;  because, 
says  Mr.  J.  Bell,  at  that  point  there  is  a  separation  of 
parts,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  substance. 

The  same  writer  observes,  that  there  are,  no  doubt, 
accidents  both  of  the  constitution  and  the  wound 
winch  will  prevent  adhesion.  If  the  patient  be  of  a 
had  habit  of  body ;  if  he  be  lying  in  a  foul  hospital,  in 
the  midst  of  putrid  sores,  and  breathing  a  contagious 
air:  ifhebeillofa  fever,  orflux,  or  any  general  disease; 
then  the  properties  of  the  body  being  less  perfect,  the 
wound  will  not  adhere.  Mr.  J.  Bell  also  notices,  that 
if  the  wound  be  foul,  made  with  a  poisoned  weapon,  or 
left  with  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  it ;  or  if  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  blood  be  poured  out  into  the  cavity  of 
the  wound,  or  if  there  be  a  wounded  lymphatic,  or  a 
wounded  salivary  duct,  a  wounded  intestine',  or  a 
bleeding  artery  or  veinj  the  immediate  adhesion  of  the 
whole  of  the  wound  may  be  prevented.  However,  I 
cannot  help  remarking,  that  though  Mr.  John  Bell,  in 
imitation  of  most  surgical  writers,  sets  down  the  wound 
of  a  lymphatic  as  preventive  of  the  union  of  wounds, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  such  an  effect  imputable 
to  the  cause  just  mentioned.   Also,  when  an  artery  or 


vein  is  cut  and  requires  to  be  tied,  the  adhesiut  Df  tht 
wound  would  be  prevented  only  just  where  the  lign 
tine  lies,  and  at  no  other  point. 

'I'll.  i.  is  no  wound,  observes  Mr. John  Bell,  in  which 
we  may  not  try  with  perfect  safety  to  procure  this  ad- 
hesion: for  nothing  can  agree  better  with  one  surfaco 
of  the  wound  than  the  opposite  one,  which  h>s  been 
just  separated  from  it.  They  may  immediately  adhere 
together,  and  eyen  if  they  should  not  do  so,  no  litiun  Is 
done,  and  the  wound  will  yet  suppurate  as  favourably 
as  if  it  had  been  roughly  dressed  with  dry  caddis,  or 
some  vulnerary  balsam,  or  acrid  ointment.  If  one 
part  should  suppurate  while  one  half  adheres,  then 
says  Mr.  John  Bell,  one-half  of  our  business  is  done! 
In  short,  this  simple  duty  of  immediately  closing  a/ 
wound  is  both  natural  and  safe. — (Discourses  on  Ik 
Nature  and  Cure  of  Wounds,  vol.  1.) 

Upon  this  interesting  topic  of  the  advantages  of 
union  by  the  first  intention,  the  most  enlightened  sur- 
geons of  all  Europe  now  begin  to  entertain  only  one 
opinion.  The  practice  is  generally  adopted,  both  in 
the  treatment  of  accidental  cuts  and  in  that  of  wounds 
resulting  from  surgical  operations.  Thus  Assalini, one 
of  the  best  modern  surgeons  in  Italy,  begins  his  Manual 
■  of  Surgery  with  the  following  axiom :  "Wounds  and 
injuries  of  the  soft  parts  produced  by  cutting  instru- 
ments, from  the  trifling  wound  of  a  Vein,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  to  the 
incision  in  the  uterus  for  the  extraclion  of  the  fotus 
inclusively,  should  all  be  united  by  the  first  intention." ' 
— (See  Manuale  di  Chirurgia;  Discorso  Primo.  Mi- 
lano,  1812.) 

British  surgeons  have,  indeed,  been  accused  by  M. 
Rouxof  indiscriminate  partiality  to  the  plan  of  uniting 
all  incised  wounds  by  the  first  intention ;  and  hiscoun 
tryman  Baron  Larrey  has  wished  the  method  to  be 
discontinued  after  amputation,  in  order  (as  he  sayaj  lo 
.  lessen  the  chance  of  tetanus.  But  the  exceptions  which 
these  surgeons  desire  to  make  are  few;  and  Jew  as 
they  are,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  established,  sitice 
several  of  the  circumstances  alleged  as  reasons  for 
limiting  so  beneficial  a  practice  are  hypothetical,  and 
far  from  being  clearly  proved. — (See  Roux,  JHemoimi 
Obs.  sur  la  Reunion  immediate  de  la  Plate,  apris  I'M 
putation  circulaire  des  Membres,  8vo.  Paris,  18J4. 
Larrey,  M4m.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4, 8vo.  1812—1817.)  ' 
Sometimes  the  attempt  to  procure  union  by  the  first 
intention  fails,  even  in  cases  of  incised  wounds;  but  in 
this  circumstance,  no  harm  arises  from  the  kind  of 
practice  that  has  been  followed.  The  case,  in  fad, 
now  falls  into  nearly  the  same  state  as  would  have 
occurred  had  no  attempt  at  union  been  iniidf;  ul  all 
The  patient  has  taken  the  chance  of  a  quicker  mode 
of  cure  ;  but  he  has  not  been  successful,  and  he  rjiuil 
now  be  cured  by  a  process  which,  on  account  of  its 
slowness,  he  at  first  wished  to  avoid.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, also,  that  union  by  the  first  intention,  il   

spoiled  by  sutures,  rarely  fails  so  completely  that  there 
is  not  a  partial  adhesion  of  some  points  of  the  wound. 
The  moment  when  we  observe  pain,  inflammation, 
and  swelling  of  the  wound,  a  separation  or  gaping  of 
its  lips,  the  stitches  tense  (when  these  have  been  used), 
and  the  points  where  the  stitches  pass  particulaily  in- 
flamed, Mr.  John  Bell  advises  us  to  undo  the  bandages, 
draw  out  the  sutures,  and  take  away  every  thing  act-  ■ 
ing  like  a  stricture  on  the  wound.  These  prudent 
measures,  he  observes,  may  abate  (he  rising  inflamma- 
tion, and  prevent  the  total  separation  of  the  skin,  while 
an  endeavour  may  still  be  made  lo  keep  the  edges  of 
the  wound  tolerably  near  each  other  by,  the  more  gentle 
operation  of  stickingpla9ters. 

However,  when  the  inflammation  rises  still'  higher, 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  tonal  separation  of  the  sides  of 
the  wound  cannot  be  avoided,  Mr.  John  Bell  wisely 
recommends  leaving  the  parts  quite  loose,  and  apply- 
ing a  large  soft  poultice ;  for,  says  he,  should  vou  in 
this  critipal  juncture  persist  in  keeping  the  pans  toge- 
ther with  sdiures,  the  inflammation,  in  the  form  of 
erysipelas,  would  extend  over  the  whole  limb,  attended 
with  a  fetid  and  bloody  suppuration.  After  the  wound 
has  been  brought  into,  a  favourable  state,  another  at- 
tempt may  be  made  to  bring  the  edges  near  each  other, 
not  with  su'.nres,  but  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  the 
gentle  application  of  a  bandage. 

Mr.  John  Bell  concludes  ;wiih  remarking  that  the 
suppuration,  production  of  granulations,  and  all  that 
follows,  are  the  work  of  nature.   The  only  thing  that 
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the  surgeon  can  usefully  do  is  to  take  care  of  the 
health.  When  the  wound  does  not  suppurate  favour- 
ably, tht)  diucharge  generally  becomes  profuse,  thin, 
and  gleeiy.  This  state  is  lo  be  amended  by  bark,  wine, 
rich  diet,  and  good  air. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  of  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention, with  an  extract  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, who  observes,  that  ' 

"  It  is  with  a  view  to  this  principle  of  union,  t  lint  it 
has  been  recommended  to  bring  the  sides  (or  lips)  of 
wounds  together ;  but  as  the  nalural  elasticity  of  the 
parts  makes  them  recede,  it  has  been  found-necessary 
to  employ  art  for  that  purpose.  This  necessity  first 
suggested  the  practice  of  sewing  wounds,  and  after- 
ward gave  rise  to  various  inventions  in  order  toanswer 
this  end,  such  as  bandages,  sticking  plasters,  and  liga- 
tures. Among  these,  the  bandage  commonly  called 
the  uniting  bandage  is'preferable  to  all  the  rest,  where 
it  can  be  employed ;  but  its  application  is  very  con- 
fined, from  being  only  adapted  to  parts  where  a  roller 
can  be  used.  A  piece  of  sticking  plaster,  which  has 
been  called  the  dry  suture,  is  more  general  in  its  appli- 
cation than  the  uniting  bandage,  and  is  therefore  pre- 
ferable to  it  on  many  occasions. 

I  can  hardly  suppose  (says  Mr.  Hunter)  a  wound  in 
any  situation  where  it  may  not  be  applied,  excepting 
penetrating  wounds,  where  we  wish  the  inner  portion 
of  the  wound  to  be  closed  equally  with  the  outer,  as  in 
the  case  of  hare-lip.  But  even  in  such  wounds,  if  the 
pails  are  thick  and  the  wound  not  large,  the  sides  will 
seldom  recede  so  far  as  to  make  any  other  means  neces- 
sary. The  dry  suture  has  an  advantage  over  stitches 
liy  bringing  a  larger  surface  of  the  wound  together,  by 
not  inflaming  the  parts  to  which  it  fs  applied,  and  by 
neither  producing  in  them  suppuration  nor  ulceration, 
which  stitches  always  do.  When  parts,  therefore,  can 
be  brought  together,  and  especially  where  some  force 
is  required  for  that  purpose,  from  the  skin  not  being  in 
large  quantity,  the  sticking  plaster  is  certainly  the  best 
application.  This  happens  frequently  to  be  the  case 
after  the  removal  of  tumours  in  amputation,  or  where 
.  the  sides  of  the  wound  are  oidy  to  be  brought  together 
atone  end,  as  in  the  hare-lip  ;  and  I  think  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Sharp's  cross-stitch  after  amputation  as 
recommended  in  his  Critical  Inquiry,  and  Mr.  Alanson's 
practice,  shows  strongly  the  superiority  of  the  sticking 
plaster  (or  dry  suture).  In  those  parts  of  the  body 
where  the  skin  recedes  more  than  in  others,  this  treat- 
ment becomes  most  necessary ;  and  as  the  scalp  proba- 
bly recedes  as  little  as  any,  it  is  therefore  seldom 
necessary  to  apply  any  tiling  in  wounds  of  that  part ; 
the  practice  will  certainly  answer  best  in  superficial 
wounds,  because  the  bottom  is  in  these  more  within  its 
influence. 

The  sticking  plasters  should  be  laid  on  in  strips, 
and  these  should  be  at  small  distances  from  each  other, 
•viz.  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  most,  if  the  part 
requires  close  confinement;  but  when  it  does  not,  they 
may  be  at  greater  d  istances.  This  precaution  becomes 
more  necessary  if  the  bleeding  is  not  quite  stopped- 
there  should  be  passages  left  lor  the  exit  of  blood,  as 
its  accumulation  might  prevent  the  union,  though  this 
does  not  always  happen.  If  any  extraneous  body, 
such  as  a  ligature,  should  have  been  left  in  the  wound 
suppuration  will  take  place,  and  the  matter  should  be 
allowed  to  vent  at  some  of  those  openings  or  spaces 
between  the  slips  of  plaster.  I  have'known  a  very 
considerable  abscess  formed  in  consequence  of  this 
precaution  being  neglected,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
recently  united  -parts  have  been  separated. 

The  interrupted  suture,  which  has  generally  been 
recommended 'in  large  wounds,  is  still  in  use,  but  sel- 
dom proves  equal  to  the  intention.  This  we  may 
reckon  to  be  the  only  one  that  deserves  the  name  of 
suture;  it  was  formerly  used,  but  is  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure laid  aside  in  practice,  not  from  the  impropriety 
of  uniting  parts  by  this  process,  but  from  .the  ineffect- 
ual mode  of  attempting  it.  In  what  manner  better 
methods  could  be  contrived,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
suggest.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  above  methods 
of  bringing  wounded  parts  together  in  order  to  unite 
them,  are  only  to  be  put  in  practice  in  such  cases  as 
will  admit  of  it;  for  if  there  was1  a  method  known 
which,  in  all  cases,  would  bring  the  wounded  surfaces 
into  contact,  it  would  in  many  instances  be  improper 
ai  tome  u  oiinds  are  attended  with  contusion,  by  which 
the.  pai  ta  have  been  more  or  less  deadened ;  in  such 


cases,  as  was  formerly  observed,  union  cannot  take 
place  according  to  our  first  principle,  and  therefore  it 
is  improper  to  attempt  it.- 

In  many  wounds  which  are  not  attended  with  con- 
tusion, when  we  either  know  or  suspect  that  extra- 
neous bodies  have  been  introduced  into  the  wound, 
union  by  the  first  intention  should  not  be  attempted, 
but  they  should  be  allowed  to  suppurate,  in  order  that 
the  extraneous  matter  may-  be  expelled.  Wounds 
which  are  attended  with  laceration,  although  free 
from  contusion,  cannot  always  be  united  by  the  first 
intention  ;  because  it  must  frequently  be  impossible  to 
bring  the  external  parts  or  skin  so  much  in  contact  as 
to  prevent  that  inflammation  which  is  naturally  pro- 
duced by  exposure.  But  even  in  cases  of  simple  lace- 
ration, where  the  external  influence  is  but^slight^or 
can  be  prevented  (as  we  observed  in  treating  of  the 
compound  fracture),  we  find  that  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention often  takss  place;  the  blood  which  fills  up  the 
interstices  of  the  lacerated  parts,  having  prevented  the 
stimulus  of  imperfection  in  them  and  prevented  sup- 
puration, may  afterward  be  absorbed. 

Many  operations  may  be  so  performed  as  to  admit 
of  paits  uniting  by  the  first  intention;  but  the  prac- 
tice should  be  adopted  with  great  circumspection  :  the 
mode  of  operating  with  that  view  should  in  all  cases 
be  a  secondary,  and  not  a  first  consideration,  which  it 
has  unluckily  been  too  often  among  surgeons.  In 
cases  of  cancer,  it  is  a  most  dangerous  attempt  at  re- 
finement in  surgery. 

In  tlie  union  of  wounded  parts  by  the  first  intention, 
it  is  hardly  or  never  possible  to  bring  them  so  close  to 
geth'er  at  the  exposed  edges  as  to  unite  them  perfectly 
by  these  means;  such  edges  are  therefore  obliged  to 
take  another  method  of  healing.  If  kept  moist,  they 
will  inflame  as  deep  between  the  cut  surfaces  as  the 
blood  fails  in  the  union,  and  there  suppurate  and  gra 
nulate;  but  if  the  blood  be  allowed  to  dry  and  form 
a  scab  between  and  along  the  cut  edges,  then  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  those  edges  will  be  pre-: 
vented,  and  this  will  complete  the  union,  as  will  be  de- 
scribed by-and  by. 

As  those  effects  of  accidental  injury  which  can  be 
cured  by  the  first  intention  call  up  none  of  the  powers 
of  the  constitution  to  assist  in  the  reparation,  it  is  not 
the  least  affected  or  disturbed  by  them ;  the  parts  are 
united  by  the  extravasated  blood  alone,  which  was 
thrown  out  by  the  injury,  either  from  the  divided  ves- 
sels or  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  without  a 
single  action  taking  place  even  in  the  part  itself,  except 
the  closing  or  inosculation  of  the  vessels ;  for  the  flow- 
ing of  the  blood  is  to  be  considered  as  entirely  me 
chanical.  Even  in  cases  where  a  small  degree  of  in- 
flammation comes  on,  it  is  merely  a  local  action,  and: 
so  inconsiderable  that  the  constitution  is  not  affected  by 
it ;  because  it  is  an  operation  to  which  the  powers  be- 
longing to  the  parts  themselves  are  fully  equal.  TJic 
inflammation  may  produce  a  small  degree  of  pain,  but 
the  operation  of  union  gives  no  sensation  of  any  kind 
whatever." — (Hunter  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and 
Oun-shot  Wounds.) 

Contused   and  Lacerated    Wounds.  Lacerated 

wounds  are  those  in  which  the  fibres,  instead  of  being 
divided  by  a  cutting  instrument,  have  been  torn  asun- 
der tjy  some  violence  capable  of  overcoming  their 
force  of  adhesion.  The  edges  of  such  wounds,  in- 
stead of  being  straight  and  regular,,  are  jagged  or  un- 
equal. 

The  term  contused  is  applied  to  wounds  occasioned 
by  some  blunt  instrument  or  surface,  which  has  vio- 
lently struck  a  part  of  the  body. 

These  two  species  of  wounds  greatly  resemble  each 
other,  and  as  they  require  nearly  the  same  kind  of 
treatment,  writers  usually  treat  of  them  together. 
'  Lacerated  and  contused  wounds  differ  from  simple 
incised  ones  in  appearing,  at  first  view,  much  less 
alarming  thanlhe  latter,  while,  in  reality,  they  are  in- 
finitely more,  dangerous.  In  simple  cut  wounds,  the 
retraction  of  the  parts  and  hemorrhage  are  much  more 
considerable  than  in  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  same 
size.  However,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances, 
they  commonly  admit  of  being  healed  with  far  greater 
ease.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  lacerated 
and  contused  wounds  arc  not  in  general  attended  with, 
any  serious  effusion  of  blood,  even  though  large  blood- 
vessels may  be  injured.  I  say  in  general,  because,  in 
the  year  1813,  I  saw  a  soldier  whose  death  was  occa- 
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sioned  by  a  sudden  effusion  of  a  very  large  quantity  of 
Wood  from  the  internal  jugular  vein,  winch  vessel  had 
been  injured  bv  a  musket-ball,  that  first  entered  the  in- 
te«uinents  behind  the  mastoid  process,  and  passeu 
obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  towards  the  sier- 
nuni.  The  blood  did  not  issue  externally ;  but  formed 
between-  the  integuments  and  the  trachea  a  large  dark- 
coloured  swelling,  which  produced  almost  mimeoiaie 
suffocation.  At  the  memorable  siege  of  Saragossa, 
Professor  Assalini  saw  a  surgeon,  vfhose  left  carotid 
artery  had  been  injured  by  a  musket-ball,  pensh  of  he- 
morrhage in  a  few  seconds.— (See  Assalini  s  Manuale 
di  Chirurgia,  p.  32,  Milano,  1812.) 

In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  at  first  no  1  em  or 
rhage  of  consequence,  from  lacerated  or  coined 
'  wounds,  and  it  is  a  circumstance  that  Often  leads i  inex- 
I  perienced  practitioners  to  commit  S'eal  m'stake i,  I ,y 
inducing  them  to  promise  too  much  m  lhe,P,°8"*'a 
which  they  make.  Surgeons  versed  in  prac ie< 
ever,  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  he  ab- 
sence of  hemorrhage,  and  in  proportion  as  there  is 
little  Weeding,  they  apprehend  that  the  violence  done 
to  the  fibres  and  vessels  has  been  considerable.  What 
is  ir,  but  the  contused  and  lacerated  nature  of  the 
wound,  that  prevents  hemorrhage  from  the  umbilical 
arteries,  when  animals  divide  ,the  navel-string  with 
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a  contused  and  lacerated  state,  and  the  humerus  win 
laid  bare  as  high  as  the  articulation,  which  wna  ilseli 
exposed.  The  skin  and  muscles  were  lacerated  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  and  in  different  direction*.  ri„ 
remainder  of  the  humerus  was  removed  fronulie 
shoulder-joint  by  amputation,  only  as  much  skin  and 
muscle  being  left  as  was  sufficient  to  cover  tile  wound. 
In  two  months  the  child  was  well. 

In  the  AMm.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  is  an  nocount 
of  a  leg  being  torn  away  at  the  knee-joint  by  a  cart- 
wheel The  patient  was  a  boy,  about  nine  or  (en 
years  of  age.  This  accident,  like  the  foregoing  ones, 
was  accompanied  with  no  hemorrhage.  The  loffei 
portion  of  the  os  femoris,  whichvwas  exposed,  wai  am 
putated,  together  with  such  portion  of  the  soft  parta  ai 
was  in  a  contused  and  lacerated  state.  The  padeni 
experienced  a  perfect  recovery. 

The  preceding  cases  strikingly  confirm  the  observa- 
tion which  T  have  already  made,  in  regard  to  the  Utile 
bleeding  which  usually  arises  from  contused  arid  lace- 
rated wounds.  .... 

In  these  instances,  the  pain  is  also  in  an  invito  ratio 
to  the  cause  of  the  accident ;  it  is  generally  very  se- 
vere, when  the  wound  is  only  moderately  contused; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  there  has  been  so  violent 
a  degree  of  contusion,  as  at  once  to  destroy  llie  organi- 


 i._  u.  j  ,nv  hPinrtrrhaati  of  conseouence   at  all.  .  *        ,  .  ,       .  .  . 


from  the  body  Without  any  hemorrhage  of  consequence 
taking  place.  k  , 

In  the  Phil.  Trans.  Cheselden  has  recorded  a  very 
remarkable  case,  in  which  a  man's  arm  was  suddenly 
torn  from  his  body.  Samuel  Wood,  a  miller,  had 
round  his  arm  a  rope,  which  got  entangled  with  the 
wheel  of  the  mill.  He  was  lifted  off  the  ground,  and 
then  stopped  by  a  beam,  which  prevented  his  trunk 
from  passing  farther;  at  this  instant  the  wheel,  which 
was  moving  with  immense  force,  completely  tore  and 
carried  away  his  arm  and  scapula  from  his  body.  'J  he 
appearance  of  a  wound  occasioned  in  this  manner 
must  of  course  be  horrible,  and  the  first  idea  thence 
arising,  must  naturally  be  that  the  patient  cannot  pos- 
sibly survive.  Samuel  Wood,  however,  escaped  with 
his  life.  The  limb  had  been  torn  off  with  such  velo- 
city that  he  was  unaware  of  the  accident  till  he  saw 
his  arm  moving  round  on  the  wheel.  He  immediately 
descended  by  a  narrow  ladder  from  the  mill,  and  even 
walked  some  paces,  with  a  view  of  seeking  assistance. 
He  now  fell  down  from  weakness.  The  persons  who 
first  came  to  his  assistance,  covered  the  wound  with 
powdered  sugar.  A  surgeon,  v/ho  afterward  arrived, 
observing  that  there  was  no  hemorrhage,  was  content 
with  bringing  down  the  skin,  which  was  very  loose, 


at  all. 

When  the  bruised  fibres  have  not  been  injured 
above  a  certain  degree,  the  part  suppurates;  but  such 
portions  of  the  wound  as  have  suffered  greater  tfiii- 
|ence  inevitably  die,  and  are  cast  off  in  the  fbthl  bl 
sloughs.  Granulations  are  afterward  formed,  and  the 
breach  of  continuity  is  repaired  by  the  process  of  cica- 
trization.—  (See  this  word.) 

When  a  still  greater  degree  of  violence  has  been 
done,  and  especially  when  arteries  of  a  certain  magp 
tude  have  been  injured,  a  mortification  is  wjp  frequently 
the  consequence.  However,  if  the  constitutioa  be 
good,  and  the  mischief  not  too  extensive,  the  case  may 
still  end  well.    But,,  in  other  instances,  the  event  is 

alarmingly  dubious;  for  the  misohief  is  then  not  I  ei 

to  the  wounded  parts,  which  have  suffered  the  greatest 
degree  of  contusion,  but  too  frequently  extends  over 

such  parts  as  were  not  at  all  interested  by  the  n  I 

itself.  '    .        ,  i  . 

The  mortification  arising  dir  ectly  from  the  Impaired 
organization  of  parts  is  not  what  is  the  most  alarnilnp 
circumstance.  A  still  more  dangerous  kind  oi  mprtl 
fication  is  that  which  is  apt  to  originate  from  the  vio- 
lent inflammation  produced  by  the  accident,  lliii 
consequence  demands  the  utmost  attention  on  the  pill 


with  bringing  down  the  skin,  wiucn  was  very  rouse,  w^^,,^  uC...«  — ""i  ,  b e  ne 
so  as  to  make  it  cover  the  surface  of  the  wound.  For  of  the  surgeon,  who  must  let  no  useful  means  M.K 
!.?:?!...  ™*KVi  ™  J       ISSStrf.^    The  natie.it.    elected,  with  the  view  of  d  m  nishing  the  inflan  llior 
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this  purpose,  he  used  two  cross-stitches.  1  he  patient 
was  conveyed  the  next  day  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  put  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fern.  This  practi- 
tioner employed  the  usual  means  for  preventing  the 
bad  symptoms  most  to  be  expected  in  this  sort  of  case. 
The  first  dressings  came  away  without  any  bleeding; 
no  alarming  consequences  ensued ;  and  the  patient  in 
two  months  completely  recovered. 

When  the  arm  was  examined,  it  was  found  that  the 
muscles  inserted  into  the  scapula  were  torn  through 
near  their  insertions  ;  while  other  muscles,  arising 
from  this  bone,  were  carried  away  with  it.  The  skin 
covering  the  scapula  had  remained  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion, and  seemed  ns  if  it  had  been  divided  precisely  at 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle. 

In  La  Motte's  TraiU  des  Accovchemens  mc.y  be 
found  an  account  of  a  little  boy,  who,  while  playing 
near  the  wheel  of  a  mill,  got  his  hand,  forearm,  and 
arm  successively  entangled  in  the  machinery,  and  the 
limb  was  violently  torn  away  at  the  shoulder-joint,  in 
-  consequence  of  the  lad's  body  not  being  able  to  pass  in 
The  direction  in  which  the  arm  was  drawn.  The 
Heeding  was  so  trivial,  that  it  was  stopped  with  a  little 
lint,  and  the  boy  very  soon  recovered. 

In'the  fifth  vol.  of  the  FAinb.  Med.  Commentaries, 
mav  also  be  perused  the  history  of  a  child  three  years 
and  a  half  old,  whose  arm  was  torn  off  by  <be  wheel 
of  a  mill  Mr,  Camlichael,  who  saw  the  child  about 
an  hour  after  the  accident,  found  it  almost  in  a  dying 
state,  with  cold  extremities,  smail  faltering  pulse,  and 
all  the  right  side  of  the  body  convulsed.  However, 
there  was  hardly  any  bleeding.  The  arm  was  broken 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  elbow  ;  the  stump 
lied  a  dreadful  appearance ;  all  the  soft  carts  were  in 


elected,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  inflammation 
before  it  has  attained  too  high  a  degree,  and  very  dan 
gerous  symptoms  have  commenced.  In  the  ItW  in- 
Stance,  he  should  not  be  afraid  of  letting  the  wound 
bleed  a  little,  if  it  should  be  disposed  to  do  so.  1  ne 
edees  of  the  wound  should  then  be  eently  drawn  U 
wards  each  other,  with  a  few  strips  of  slicking  plaster, 
so  as  to  lessen  the  extent  of  the  exposed  surface  ;  m 
no  sutures  are  proper.  Indeed,  the  plan  of  dimimsmng 
the  exposed  surface  of  a  contused  wound  with  strip 
of  adhesive  plaster  is  not  invariably  right;  became 
their  application  creates  a  hurtful  degree  of  irritation. 
The  method  is  chieflv  advisable,  when  there  is  a  large 
loose  flap  of  skin,  which  can  be  conveniently  brouen 
over  the  wound.  In  other  cases,  it  is  best  to  eave  tne 
parts  free,  uncompressed,  and  unconfined  with  nay  j 
hesive  plaster,  because,  if  it  were  applied,  its  irritation 
would  do  harm,  and  could  not  possibly  procure  any 
union  of  the  parts.  Under  the  most  favourawe  a  • 
cumstances,  hardly  anv  part  of  tlie  wound  can  tie  e» 
pected  to  unite  by  the  first  intention ;  the  whole  or  u« 
greater  part  of  it  will  necessarily  suppurate  a.  er 
detachment  of  the  sloughs.  The  surface  win  w« 
granulate,  new  skin  will  he  formed,  and  the  part  tea , 
just  like  a  common  wound.  Perhaps,  until  the  slo.cn 
separate,  the  best  application  is  a  soft  poultice,  writer, 
shr.uld  he  put  on  cold,  lest  it  bring  on  too  great  »" 
oozing  of  blood.  •  .  „ 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  so  proper  ,for  checking  any  if 
dency  to  hemorrhage  as  cold  applications,  wlMcn  . 
also  tire  most  effectual  in  preventing  and  dirmnHi <  h 
the  great  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  one  oi ;  i 
most  dangerous  consequences  of  this  description 
wounds. 
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No  surgical  writer,  I  tliink,  has  yiven  more  rational 
advice  respecting  contused  wounds  than  that  published 
by  Professor  Assalini.  In  general,  says  he,  the  treat- 
ment of  contused  wounds,-  whether  they  be  simple  and 
slight,  or  cdfnplicated  and  severe,  requires  the  active 
employment  of  debilitating  means  in  order  to  prevent 
inflammation.  Cold  water  and  ice,  and  general  and 
toptcul  bleeding,  are  the  things  usually  resorted  to  with 
success.  Vulnerary  lotions,  camphorated  spirit,  and 
other  spirituous  Applications  are  improper;  and  if 
their  pernicious  effects  are  not  always  very  evident,  it 
is  only  because  the  contused  injuries  have  been  trifling', 
and  in  their  nature  perfectly  easy  of  cure.  In  these 
cases,  as  well  as  in  those  of  extravasations  and  gland- 
ular swellings,  Assalini  gives  a  preference  to  cold  ap- 
plications. The  internal  remedies  and  regimen  (says 
lie)  Should  also  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient. A  eannon-ball,  at  the  end  of  its  course,  may 
com,e  into  contact  with  a  limb  and  fracture  the  bones, 
while  the  integuments'  have  the  appearance  of  being 
uninjured.  Such  cased  are  often  attended  with  dread- 
ful mischief  in  the  soft  parts  around  the  hone,  which 
generally  sphacelate.  This  is  an  accident  for  which 
immediate  amputation  is  mostly  indispensable,  (see 
Gun-shot  wounds);  but  if  any  tiling  he  capable  of  pre- 
venting inflammation  and  gangrene,  it  is  an  active  de- 
bilitating plan  of  treatment,  assisted  with  cold  appli- 
cations to  the  injured  part.  In  such  cases,  the  internal 
and  external  use  of  Stimulants  is  approved  of  by  many 
surgeons.  But  Assalini  prefers  considering  the  state  of 
the  injured  limb  just  like  what  it  is  when  atiecled  with 
frost;  and  he  thinks  that  the  employment  of  stimulants 
will  necessarily  produce  the  same  eti'ect  as  caloric  pre- 
maturely applied  to  parts  deadened  with  cold.  On  the 
contrary,  from  the  outward  employment  of  ice  and 
cold  lotions  in  these  cases,  and  in  contused  injuries  in 
general  In-  Has  seen  the  greatest  benefit  derived. 

Assalini  conceives  that  reason  will  be  found  to  sup- 
port this  practice.  The  operation  of  cold,  he  says, 
retards  the  course  of  the  blood,  which,  meeting  with 
only  damaged  vessels,  augments  the  extravasation  as 
it  continues  to  flow.  By  lessening  t  he  temperature  of 
the  part,  cold  applications  likewise  diminish  the  dan- 
ger of  inflammation  and  sphacelus,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  have  the  good  effect  of  rendering  the  suppu- 
ration which  must  ensue  less  profuse  than  it  would  he, 
were  not  the  extravasation  of  blood  and  violence  of 
the  inflammation  lessened  by  such  applications,  and  a 
lowering  plan  of  treatment. 

Why,  says  Assalini,  should  not  this  method,  which 
is  so  generally  adopted  to  prevent  the  effects  of  concus- 
siftn  of  the  brain  after  blows  on  the  head,  be  for  ana- 
logous reasons  employed  in  examples  of  extravasation 
and  commotion  in  other  parts  of  the  body  ? — (Manuale 
in  Chirurgia,  Parte  Prima,  ;>.  17.)  Cold  applications, 
however,  in  cases  of  contused  wounds  are  chiefly  to  be 
preferred  for  the  first  day  or  two,  in  order  to  check  the 
increase  of  extravasation  and  inflammation.  After 
this  period,  I  give  a  decided  preference  to  an  emollient 
litiseed  poultice,  which  will  be  found  the  most  easy 
dressing  during  those  processes  by  w  hich  the  sloughs 
are  detached,  the  surface  of  the  wound  cleansed,  and 
the  origin  of  granulations  established.  When  these 
changes  have  happened,  the  remaining  sore  is  to  be 

treated  on  the  same  principles  as  ulcers  in  general  

(See  Ulcer.) 

Punctured  Wounds. — A  punctured  wound  Signifies 
one  made  with  a  narrow-pointed  instrument,  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  of  the  injury  being  small  and  contracted, 
instead  of  being  of  a  size  proportionate  to  its  depth. 
A  wound  produced  by  the  thrust  of  a  sword  or  bayonet 
affords  us  an  example  of  a  punctured  wound:  . 

Wounds  of  this  (iecrip'.ion  are  in  general  infinitely 
more  dangerous  than  curs,  notwithstanding  the  latter 
have  the  appearance  of  being  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive. In  cases  of  stabs,  the  greatest  degree  of  danger 
always  depends  on  the  injury  and  rough  violence 
which  the  fibres  have  suffered,  in  addition  to  their 
mere  division.  Many  of  the  disagreeable  consequences 
are  also  to  be  imputed  to  the  considerable  depth  to 
which  these  wounds  extend,  whereby  important  parts 
and  organs  are  frequently  injured.  Sometimes  the 
treatment  is  rendered  perplexing  by  the  difficulty  of 
removing  extraneous  substances,  as,  for  instance,  a 

£iece  of  the  weapon  which  has  been  left  in^the  wound, 
lastly,  experience  proves  that  punctured  wounds  and 
stabs  arc  particularly  liable  to  be  followed  by  a  great 


deal  of  inflammation,  fever,  deep-seated  abscesses, 
sinuses,  &c. 

A  strange  notion  seems  to  pervade  the  writings  of 
many  systematic  authors,  that  all  the  danger  and  dis- 
agreeable consequences  of  punctured  wounds  depend 
entirely  upon  the  narrowness  of  their  orifices,  so  that 
suitable  applications  cannot  be  introduced  to  their  bot- 
tom. Hence,  it  is  absurdly  recommended  to  dilate  the 
opening  of  every  stab,  with  the  view,  as  is  generally 
added,  of  converting  the  accident  into  a  simple  incised 
wound.  Some  of  these  writers  are  advocates  for 
making  the  dilatation  with  a  cutting  instrument,  while 
others,  with  equal  absurdity,  propose  to  enlarge  the 
opening  with  tents. 

Certain  authors  regard  a  punctured  wound  as  a  re- 
cent sinus,  and,  in  order  to  make  the  inner  surfaces 
unite,  they  recommend  exciting  a  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion in  them,  either  by  means  of  setons  or  injections. 

In  the  earliest  edition  of  The  Firdl  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Surgery,  I  took  particular  pains  to  expose 
the  folly  and  errors  which  prevail  in  most  writings  on 
this  part  of  practice;  In  the  above  work  I  have  re- 
marked, that  if  the  notion  were  true,  that  an  import- 
ant punctured  wound,  such  as  the  stab  of  a  bayonet, 
could  be  actually  changed  into  a  wound  partaking  of 
the  mild  nature  of  an  incision,  by  the  mere  enlarge- 
ment of  its  orifice,  the  corresponding  practice  would 
certainly  be  highly  commendable,  however  painful. 
But  the  fact  is  otherwise:  the  rough  violence  done  to 
the  fibres  of  the  body  by  the  generality  of  stabs  is 
little  likely  to  be  suddenly  removed  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  wound.  Nor  can  the  distance  to  which  a 
punctured  wound  frequently  penetrates,  and  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  the  parts  injured  by  it,  be  at  all  altered 
by  such  a  proceeding.  These,  which  are  the  grand 
causes  of  danger,  and  of  the  collections  of  matter  that 
often  take  place  in  the  cases  under  consideration,  must 
exist,  whether  the  mouth  and  canal  of  the  wound  be 
enlarged  or  not.  The  time  when  incisions  are  proper 
is,  when  there  are  foreign  bodies  to  be  removed,  ab- 
scesses to  be  opened,  or  sinuses  to  be  divided.  To 
make  painful  incisions  sooner  than  they  can  answer 
any  end,  is  both  injudicious  and  hurtful.  They  are 
sometimes  rendered  quite  unnecessary,  by  the  union  of 
the  wound  throughout  its  whole  extent  without  any 
suppuration  at  all. 

Waking  a  free  incision  in  the  early  stage  of  these 
cases  undoubtedly  seems  a  reasonable  method  of  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  sinuses,  by  preventing  the 
confinement  of  matter ;  and  were  sinuses  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  all  punctured  wounds,  for  which  no 
incisions  had  been  practised  at  the  moment  of  their 
occurrence,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  unpardonable  to 
omit  them.  Fair,  however,  as  this  reason  may  appear, 
it  is  only  superficially  plausible,  and  a  small  degree  of 
reflection  soon  discovers  its  want  of  real  solidity. 
Under  what  circumstances  do  sinuses  form  ?  Do  they 
not  form  only  where  there  is  some  cause  existing  to 
prevent  the  healing  of  an  abscess  1  This  cause  may 
either  be  the  indirect  way  in  which  the  abscess  com- 
municates with  the  external  opening,  so  that  the  pus 
cannot  readily  escape ;  or  it  may  be  the  presence  of 
some  foreign  body  or  carious  bone ;  or,  lastly,  it  may 
be  an  indisposition  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  abscess 
to  form  granulations,  arising  from  its  long  duration, 
hut  removable  by  laying  the  cyst  completely  open  to 
the  influence  of  the  air.  Thus  it  becomes  manifest, 
that  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  in  punctured  w<»unds 
is  followed  by  sinuses  only  when  the  surgeon  neglects 
to  procure  a  free  issue  for  the  matter  after  its  accu- 
mulation, or  when  he  neglects  to  remove  any  extrane- 
ous bodies.  But  as  dilating  the  wound  at  first  can 
only  tend  to  augment  the  inflammation  and  render  the 
suppuration  more  extensfive,  it  ought  never  to  be  prac- 
tised in  these  cases,  except  for  the  direct  objects  of  giv- 
ing free  exit  to  matter  already  collected,  and  of  being 
able  to  remove  extraneous  bodies  palpably  lodged.  I 
shall  once  more  repeat,  that  it  is  an  erroneous  idea  to 
suppose  the  narrowness  of  punctured  wounds  so  prin- 
cipal a  cause  of  the  bad  symptoms  with  which  they 
are  often  attended,  that  the  treatment  ought  invariably 
to  aim  at  its  removal. 

Recent  punctured  wounds  have  absurdly  had  the 
same  plan  of  treatment  applied  to  them  as  old  and  cal- 
lous fistula.  Setons  and  stimulating  injections,  whieh, 
in  the  latter  cases,  sometimes  act  beneficially,  by  eli- 
citing such  inflammation  as  is  productive  of  the  effusion 
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of  coagulating  lymph,  and  of  the  granulating  process, 
never  prove  serviceable  when  the  indication  is  to  mo- 
derate an  inflammation  which  is  too  apt  to  rise  to  an 
improper  height.  The  counter-opening  that  must  be 
formed  in  adopting  the  use  of  a  selon  is  also  an  objec- 
tion. However,  what  good  can  possibly  arise  from  a 
seton  in  these  cases  ?  Will  it  promote  the  discharge 
of  foreign  bodies,  if  any  are  present'?  By  occupying 
the  external  openings  of  the  wound,  will  it  not  be  more 
likely  to  prevent  it  ?  In  fact,  will  it  not  itself  act  with 
all  the  inconveniences  and  irritation  of  an  extraneous 
substance*  in  the  wound  1  Is.  it  a  likely  means  of  di- 
minishing the  immoderate  pain,  swelling,  and  exten- 
sive suppuration  so  often  attending  punctured  wounds  ! 
It  will  undoubtedly  prevent  the  external  openings  From 
healing  too  soon ;  but  cannot  this  object  be  effected  in 
a  better  way?  If  the  surgeon  observe  to  insinuate  a 
piece  of  lint  into  the  sinus,  and  pass  a  probe  through 
its  track  once  a  day,  the  danger  of  its  closing  too  soon 
will  be  removed. 

The  practice  of  enlarging  punctured  wounds  by  in- 
cisions, and  of  introducing  setons,  is  often  forbidden  by 
the  particular  situation  of  these  injuries. 

In  the  first  stage  of  a  punctured  wound,  the  indica- 
tion is  to  guard  against  the  attack  of  violent  inflamma- 
tion. When  no  considerable  quantity  of  blood  has 
been  lost,  general  and  topical  bleeding  should  bsfprac- 
tised.  In  short,  the  antiphlogistic  plan  is  to  be  followed. 
As  no  man  can  pronounce  whether  such  a  wound  will 
unite  or  not,  and  as  no  harm  can  result  from  the  at- 
tempt, the  orifice  ought  to  be  closed,  and  covered  with 
simple  dressings.  In  such  cases,  cold  applications  are 
also  highly  commendable.  Whether  gentle  compres- 
sion might  be  made  to  promote  the  adhesive  inflam- 
mation or  not  may  be  doubtful :  I  confess  that  I  should 
not  have  any  reliance  upon  its  usefulness.  Perfect 
quietude  is  to  be  observed.  When  the  pain  is  severe, 
opium  is  to  be  administered. 

Sometimes,  under  this  treatment,  the  surgeon  is 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  consequent  inflammation 
mild,  and  the  wound  speedily  united  by  the  first  inten- 
tion. "  Numerous  are  the  examples  of  wounds,  which 
penetrate  the  large  cavities,  being  healed  by  the  first 
intention,  that  is,  without  any  suppuration.  Even 
wounds  of  the  chest  itself,  with  injury  of  the  lungs 
(continues  an  experienced  military  surgeon  and  profes- 
sor), ought  to  be  united  by  the  first  intention." — (Jls- 
salini,  in  Manuale  di  Chirurgia,  parte  seconda,  p.  13.) 
More  frequently,  however,  in  cases  of  deep  stabs  the 
pain  is  intolerable ;  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
run  so  high  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  avoiding  suppura- 
tion. In  this  condition,  an  emollient  poultice  is  the 
best  local  application ;  and  when  the  matter  is  formed, 
the  treatment  is  like  that  of  abscesses  in  general. — 
(See  Suppuration.) 

Poisoned  Wounds:  Bite  of  the  Viper. — If  we  exclude 
from  present  consideration  the  bites  of  mad  dogs,  and 
other  rabid  animals,  which  subject  is  fully  treated  of 
in  the  article  Hydrophobia,  wounds  of  this  description 
are  not  very  common  in  this  kingdom.  In  dissections, 
pricks  of  the  hand  sometimes  occur,  and  they  are,  in 
reality,  a  species  of  poisoned  wound,  frequently  causing 
considerable  pain  and  irritation  in  the  course  of  the 
absorbents;  swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  arm  or  axilla  ;  and  severe  fever  and  con- 
stitutional irritation.  An  instance  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  such  an  injury  must  still  be  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  profession  ;  and  some  others  of  yet 
more  recent  dale  have  taken  place  in  this  metropolis. 
—(See  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  7,  p.  288.) 

In  many  instances,  however,  surgeons  wound  their 
fingers  in  dissecting  bodies,  and  no  particular  ill  con- 
sequences ensue.  The  healthy  and  robust  are  said  to 
■suffer  less  frequently  after  such  accidents  than  persons 
whose  constitutions  have  been  weakened  by  hard  study, 
excesses,  pleasure,  or  previous  disease.  It  is  remarked, 
ilso,  that  pricks  of  the  fingers,  met  with  in  opening  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  where  a  virtts  or  infectious  matter  might  be 
expected  to  exist  in  such  bodies,  do  not  Communicate 
the  infection.  Doubtless  (observes  Richerand)  the  ac- 
tivity of  certain  animal  poisons,  from  which  the  ve- 
nereal and  several  other  diseases  arise,  is  extinguished 
with  life.— (Nvsographte  Chir.  t.  It  p:102,  103,  cd,4.) 
This  is  a  point,  however,  that  doed  not  seem  to  me  by 
any  means  established ;  and  that  the  small-pox  can  be 
communicated  from  a  corpse  to  a  person  who  does  not 


even  touch  the  body,  was  exemplified  the  spring  of 
1829  in  the  cases  of  two  students  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
one  of  whom  was  my  own  nephew.  The  disease  wa, 
caught  by  merely  attending  a  lecture  in  the  anatomies! 
theatre,  where  the  body  of  a  black,  vvho.Jiad  died  of 
confluent  sinall-pox,  was  produced. 

With  regaid  to  the  treatment  of  the  pricks  of  dli 
secting  scalpels,  the  surgeons  of  the  continent  recom- 
mend the  immediate  cauterization  of  the  little  wonndi 
with  a  grain  of  caustic  potassa,  or  the  liquid  murine 
of  ammonia.  Tonic  remedies,  particularly  wine  am 
prescribed,  and  great  attention  paid  to  eiuptyiiw  th* 
bowels. 

[Dr.  Godman,  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Kutterj 
Medical  College,  has  related  a  most  interesting  case  of 
dissection  wound,  which  terminated  fatally  in  thew 
son  of  Adrian  A.  Kissam,  a  student  of  medicine  who* 
received  a  wound,  about  one-third  of  an-  inch  In 
length,  across  the  fleshy  part  of  the  last  joint  of  his 
left  middle  finger,  which  bled  freely.  He  died  on  the 
6th  day  after  the  injury.— (See  dmcr.  Journal  of 
Med.  and  Phys.  Science,  vol.  1.)—  Reese.] 

Tlie  stings  of  bees,  wasps,  and  hornets  are  also  poi- 
soned wounds,  though  they  are  seldom  important 
enough  to  require  the  assistance  of  a  surgeon.  The 
hornet  is  riot  found  in  Scotland;  but  it' is  an  inhabitant 
of  several  of  the  woods  in  England.  Its  sling,  width 
is  more  painful  than  that  of  a  bee  or  wasp,  is  not,  how- 
ever, often  the  occasion  of  any  serious  consequences. 
The  stings  of  all  these  insects  are  attended  with  a 
sharp  pain  in  the  part,  very  quickly  succeeded  by  an 
inflammatory  swelling,  which,  after  a  short  lime,  ge- 
nerally subsides  of  itself.  When  tile  eye  is  stung,  as 
sometimes  has  happened,  the  effects  maybe  very  se- 
vere, as  is  elsewhere  noticed.— (See  Ophthahmj.)  It 
has  been  lately  observed,  that  the  pain  of  ihe  slings  of 
venomous  insects,  like  the  bee,  depends  less  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  sling  into  Ihe  part  than  upon  ilia; 
of  the  venomous  fluid.  The  experiments  of  Pfofejsoi 
Dumeril  tend  to  prove,  that  when  the  little  poison- 
bladder,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  sting,  has  been  cut 
off,  a  wound  with  the  sting  then  produces  no  pain 
The  poison  flows  from  the  vesicle  through  the  sting  at 
theinslant  when  this  passes  into  the  flesh.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  venomous  fluid  is  not  known.  When 
applied  to  mucous  surfaces,  or  even  to  the  surface  of 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  it  causeB  no  disagreeable 
sensation  ;  but  when  it  is  introduced,  into  the  skin  by 
means  of  a  needle,  it  immediately  excites  very  acute 
pain. 

Oil,  honey,  spirit  of  wine,  the  juice  of  the  plantain, 
and  a  variety  of  other  local  applications,  have  been 
extolled  as  specifics  for  the  relief  of  the  stings  of  insects, 
Modern  experience,  however,  does  not  sanction  iimi 
claim  to  this  character.  In  fact,  none  of  theBe  appli- 
cations either  neutralize  the  poison  or  appease  wi|tt 
superior  efficacy  the  pain  of  the  sting. 

These  cases  should  all  be  treated  on  common  anti- 
phlogistic principles,  and  the  most  rational  plan  is  to 
extract  the  sting,  laki  ng  care,  in  the  first  instance, to 
cut  off  the  little  poison-vesicle  with  scissors,  lest  in  the 
attempts  to  withdraw  the  sting,  more  of  the  virus  be 
compressed  into  the  part.  The  stung  part  should  then 
be  immersed  for  a  time  in  ice-cold  water,  and  alter- 
ward  covered  with  linen  wet  with  the  liquor  plumbi 
acetatis  dilutns.  Were  the  inflammation  to  exceed  the 
usual  degree,  leeches  and  aperient  medicines  Would  be 
proper.  In  short,  as  tliere  is  no  specific  for  the  cure  of 
these  cases,  they  are  to  be  treated  with  common  anti- 
phlogistic means. 

With  regard  to  the  bites  of1  serpents,  those  inflictetf 
by  the  rattlesnake  of  America,  and  the  ,cf>bra  dl  Ca- 
pello  of  the  East  Indies,  are  the  most  speedily  mortal. 
Indeed,  this  is  so  much  the  case,  that  sometimes  there 
is  scarcely  an  opportunity  of  trying  any  remedies;  and 
even  when  the  patient  is  not  destroyed  thus  rapidly, 
there  is  such  general  disorder  of  the  nervous  sysierfi, 
with  repeated  faintings  and  sickness,  that  medicine* 
cannot  well  be  retained  in  the  stomach,  at  least  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  CaXesby,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Natural  History 
of  Carolina,  informs  us,  that  the  Indians,  who,  by  their 
constant  wanderings  in  the  woods,  are  liable  to  be  bit 
by  snakes,  know,  as  soon  as  Jhey  receive  the  injury, 
whether  it  will  prove  mortal  or  not.  If  it  be  on  any 
part  at  a  distance  from  large  blood  vessels,  or  where 
ihe  circulation  is  not  vigorous,  Oey  apply  their  rem*" 
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tTies ;  but  if  any  vein  of  considerable  magnitude  be 
tiurt,  they  quietly  resign  themselves  to  their  (ate, 
knowing  that  nothing  can  then  be  of  service.  Among 
the  remedies  on  which  they  chiefly  depend,  are  senega 
root,  ammonia,  and,  particularly,  strong  doses  of  arse- 
nic, as  will  be  presently  noticed  again. 

If  we  put  out  of  consideration  animals  affected  with 
rabies,  the  viper  inflicts  the  worst  poisoned  wound 
ever  met  with  in  these  islands.  In  fact,  it  is  an  ani- 
mal that  inserts  into  the  part  which  it  bites  a  poison 
capable  of  exciting  very  serious  consequences.  The 
jaws  of  the  viper  are  furnished  with  teeth,  two  of 
which  in  the  upper  jaw  are  very  different  from  the 
rest.  These,  which  are  about  three  lines  long,  are 
covered,  for  about  two-thirds  of  their  length,  with  a 
membranous  coat  or  sheath,  are  of  a  curved  shape, 
and  articulated  with  the  jaw-bone.  When  the  animal 
is  tranquil,  and  its  mouth  shut,  they  lie  down  with 
their  points  turned  backwards;  but  they  instantly  pro- 
ject forwards  when  it  is  irritated  and  about  to  bite. 
In  them  are  canals  which  terminate  by  a  very  narrow 
fissure,  on  their  convex  sides,  a  little  way  from  their 
points.  The  rest  of  these  fangs  is  very  hard  and  solid ; 
and  the  canal  is  usually  filled  with  a  transparent,  yel- 
lowish fluid,  the  poison  of  the  viper.  t 

This  venomous  fluid  is  secreted  by  two  glands,  or 
rather  by  two  clusters  of  glands,  one  on  each  side  or 
th«head,  placed  on  the  front  of  the  forehead,  directly 
behind  the  eyeball,  under  the  muscle  which  serves  to 
depress  the  upper-jaw.  Thus  the  muscle  cannot  act 
without  pressing  upon  them,  and  promoting  the  secre- 
tion of- the  fluid  which  they  are  destined  to  prepare. 
A  little  bag  or  vesicle,  connected  to  the  base  of  the  first 
bone  of  tbe  upper-jaw,  as  well  as  to  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond, covers  also  the  roots  of  the  curved  fangs,  and 
forms  a  receptacle  for  the  venom. 

The  viper  is  chiefly  found  in  hilly,  stony,  and  woody 
•districts,  and  seldom  in  flat  or  marshy  places.  It  is  not 
its  nature  to  attack  man,  or  large  animals,  except  when 
provoked.  Its  venom  is  only  employed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  smaller  animals,  such  as  mice,  frogs,  &c, 
which  are  usuavly  swallowed  whole,  and  to  the  diges- 
tion of  which  the  venomous  secretion  is  by  some 
writers  supposed  to  contribute.    When,  however,  a 


ticular  irritability  and  constitution  of  the  patient;  the 
high  or  low  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  greater 
or  less  anger  of  the  viper;  the  number  of  its  bites, 
the  size  of  the  reptile  itself;  the  depth  to  which  the 
fangs  have  penetrated;  and  whether  the  bitten  part 
happens  to  be  one  Of  great  sensibility,  or  was  naked  or 
not,  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  In  general,  weak, 
pusillanimous  persons,  of  bad  constitutions  and  loaded 
stomachs,  suffer  more  sudden  and  alarming  ill  conse- 
quences than  strong,  healthy  subjects  who  view  the 
danger  without  fear.  Several  bites  are,  of  course, 
more  dangerous  than  a  single  one;  and,  lastly,  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  venom  of  the  viper  is  more 
active  in  summer  than  the  spring. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  however,  the  newspapers  re- 
corded the  death  of  a  servant,  from  the  inadvertent  ap- 
plication of  the  poison  to  a  scratch  on  his  hand,  as  he 
was  examining  the  fangs  and  venomous  organs  of  a 
viper  perfectly  torpid  in  the  winter  season. 

Severe,  however,  as  the  effects  of  the  Lite  of  a  viper 
may  be,  they  are  far  from  being  so  perilous  as  they  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be.  Indeed,  the  injury  rarely 
proves  fatal  to  an  adult,  even  when  inflicted  by  a  viper 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  the  period  when  the  animal  is 
most  active  and  vigorous.  Exceptions  to  this  common 
belief,  however,  are  upon  record.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1816,  a  woman  in  France,  aged  sixty-four,  was  bit  on 
the  thigh  by  a  viper,  and  died  in  thirty-seven  hours, 
notwithstanding  the  internal  use  of  the  liquor  ammo- 
nia?., and  the  enlargement  of  the  wound  and  cauteriza- 
tion of  it  with  this  fluid.  In  this  case,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  an  hour  elapsed  before  any  thing  was  done. 
—(See  Annates  da  Cercle  JYttdicale,  t.  I,  p.  44,  8vo. 
Paris,  1820.) 

Fontana,  therefore,  was  not  exactly  correct  in  con- 
cluding, that  the  bite  of  an  ordinary  viper  will  not  prove 
fatal  to  a  full-grown  person,  nor  even  to  a  large  dog, 
though  it  does  so  to  smaller  animals.  Five  bites  fiom 
three  strong  and  healthy  vipers  were  not  able  to  kill  a 
dog  weighing  sixty  pounds;  and  as  this  dog  was  little 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  weight  of  an  ordinary 
man,  Fontana  supposed  that  a  single  bite  could  never 
be  fatal  to  an  adult.  He  says,  that  he  had  seen  a 
dozen  cases  himself,  and  had  heard  of  fifty  more,  only 


viper  is  pursued  trod  upon,  taken  hold  of,  or  hurt,  it  I  two  of  which  ended  fatally.  Concerning  one  of  these 
immediately  bites,  and,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the  i  cases  he  could  get  no  information  ;  the  other  patient 
shape  of  the  fangs,  the  wound  might  be  attended  with   perished  of  gangrene  twenty  days  after  the  bite.  The 


very  unpleasant  effects;  but  it  is  certain  of  being  so, 
by  reason  of  the  species  o$inoculaiion  which  compli- 
cates it,  and  of  which  the  mechanism  is  as  follows: 

When  a  viper  is  about  to  bite,  it  opens  its  mouth 
very  wide.  The  two  curved  fangs,  which  had  pre- 
viously lain  flat  down  in  the  cavity  of  the  membrane 
attached  to  their  base,  now  project  and  become  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lower-jaw.  When  the  bite  takes  place, 
the  poison  is  propelled  through  the  fangs  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  and  the  closure  of  the  mouth, 
and  is  injected  into  the  wound  with  a  force  propor- 
tioned to.  its  accidental  quantity  at  the  time,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  animal. 

The  bite,  of  a  viper  is  quickly  followed  by  severe 
effects,  some  of  which  are  local  and  the  others  general ; 
hut  it  is  with  the  former  that  the  disorder  invariably 
commences.  At  the  instant  of  the  bite,  the  bitten  part 
,  i  seizjjd  with  an  acute  pain  which  rapidly  shoots  over 
the  whole  limb,  and  even  affects  the  viscera  and  in- 
ternal organs.  Soon  afterward,  the  wounded  part 
swells  ahd  reddens.  Sometimes  the  tumefaction  is 
confined  to  the  circumference  of  the  injury ;  but  most 
frequently  it  spreads  extensively,  quickly  affecting 
every  part  of  the  limb,  and  even  the  trunk  itself.  A 
sanious  fluid  is  often  discharged  from  the  wound,, 
around  which  phlyctenre  arise  similar  to  those  of  a 
burn.  After  a  short  time,  however,  the  pain  abates 
considerably;  the  inflammatory  tension  changes  into  a 
doughy  or  oedematnus  softness ;  the  part  grows  cold ; 
and  the  skin  exhibits  large  livid  spots  like  those  of 
gangrene.  The  general  symptoms  also  come  on  with 
celerity ;  the  patient  is  troubled  with  anxiety,  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  cold  pro- 
fuse sweats.  Vomiting  frequently  occurs,  and  some- 
times copious  bilious  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 
These  symptoms  are  almost  constantly  attended  with 
a  universal  yellowness  and  excruciating  pain  about 
the  navel. 

The  effects  occur  in  the  same  way  in  nearly  all  sub- 
jects, willi  some  differences  depending  upon  the  par- 


mortification  began  three  days  after  the  accident,  the 
bitten  place  having  been  deeply  scarified  almost  as 
soon  as  the  injury  was  received.  Fontana  believes, 
that  much  of  the  faintness,  &x.  which  ensues  upon  the 
bite  of  a  viper,  is  the  mere  effect  of  terror.  "  Upon  a 
person  being  bit  (says  he),  the  fear  of  its  proving  fatal 
terrifies  himself  and  the  whole  family.  From  the  per- 
suasion of  the  disease  being  mortal,  and  that  not  a 
moment  is  to  be  lost,  they  apply  violent  or  hurtful  re- 
medies. The  fear  increases  the  complaint.  I  have 
known  a  person  that  was  imperceptibly  bit  in  the 
hands  or  feet,  and  who,  after  seeing  the  blood,  and  ob- 
serving a  viper  near  him,  suddenly  fainted  away ;  one, 
in  particular,  continued  in  a  swoon  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  until  he  was  accidentally  observed  and  recovered 
out  of  it  by  being  suddenly  drenched  in  cold  water. 
We  know  that  death  itself  may  be  brought  on  by  vio- 
lent affections  of  the  mind,  without  any  internal  dis- 
ease. Why  may  not  people  who  are  bit  die  from  a 
disease  produced  entirely  by  fear,  and  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  died  from  any  complaint  produced  by 
the  venom  V  Although  it  must  be  owned  that  Fon- 
tana bestowed  a  great  deal  of  attention  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  above  reasoning  is  hypothetical  and  inconclu 
sive.  If  it  were  to  be  granted,  that  some  very  timid, 
delicate,  or  nervous  people  die  from  fear  alone,  it  could 
not  be  admitted,  that  the  generality  of  people  bit  by 
snakes  perish  also  from  the  violent  effect  of  mental 
alarm. 

Whenever  the  patient  dies,  the  catastrophe  is  always 
ascribable  to  the  quantity  of  venom  inserted  in  the 
wound  :  the  number  of  bites :  their  situation  near  im- 
portant organs;  and  the  neglect  of  proper  means  of 
relief.  In  ordinary  cases  of  a  single  bite  upon  the  ex- 
tremities, the  patients  would  get  well  even  without  any 
assistance  ;  but  the  symptoms  would  probably  be  more 
severe  and  tbe  cure  slower. 

From  some  facts  recorded  by  Sir  Everard  Home, 
and  observations  made  on  the  operation  ot  the  poisons 
of  the  black-spotted  snake  of  St.  Lucia,  the  cobra  dl 
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Capell.o,  and  the  rattlesnake,  it  appears,  nat,  i;  ilie 
effects  of  the  bite  of  a  snake  vary  according  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  poison.  When  the  poison  is  very  active, 
the  local  irritation  is  so  sudden  and  so  violent,  and  its 
effects  on  the  general  system  are  so  great,  that  death 
soon  takes  place.  When  the  body  is  afterward  in- 
spected, the  only  alteration  of  structure  met  with  is 
in  the  parts  close  to  the  bite,  where  the  cellular  mem- 
brane is  completely  destroyed,  and  the  neighbouring 
muscles  very  considerably  inflamed.  When  the  poison 
is  less  intense,  the  shock  to  the  general  system  does  not 
prove  fatal,  ft  brings  on  a  slight  degree  of  delirium, 
and  the  pain  in  the  part  bitten  is  very  severe;  in  about 
half  an  hour,  swelling  takes  place  from  an  effusion 
of  serum  in  the  cellular  membrane,  which  continues  to 
increase,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  for  about  twelve 
hours,  extending  during  that  period  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  bite.  The  blood  ceases  to  flow  in  the  smalt 
vessels  of  the  swollen  parts ;  the  skin  over  them  be- 
comes quite  cold;  the  action  of  the  heart  is  so  weak 
that  the  pulse  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  stomach  is 
so  irritable  that  nothing  is  retained  by  it.  In  about 
sixty  hours,  these  symptoms  go  off;  inflammation  and 
suppuration  take  place  in  the  ivjuredparts  ;  and  when 
the  abscess  formed  is  very  great,  it  proves  fatal.  When 
the  bite  has  been  in  the  finger,  that  part  has  immedi- 
ately mortified.  When  death  has  taken  place  under 
such  circumstances,  the  absorbent  vessels  and  their 
glands  have  undergone  no  change  similar  to  the  effects 
of  morbid  poisons,  nor  has  any  part  lost  its  natural  ap- 
pearance, except  those  immediately  connected  with 
the  abscess.  In  those  patients  who  recover  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  bite,  the  symptoms  produced  by  it  go 
off  more  readily  and  more  completely  than  those  pro- 
duced by  a  morbid  poison,  which  has  been  received 
into  the  system." — [Sir  F.  Home,  Case  of  a  Man  who 
died  in  consequence  of  the  Bite  of  a  Rattlesnake,  in 
Phil.  Trans.  1810.) 

[There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  more  interesting 
case  of  its  kind  than  that  recorded  by  Sir  Everard 
Home,  as  quoted  by  our  author,  and  the  history  of  So- 
per  deserves  to  be  studied  with  all  the  minuteness 
which  Sir  Everard  has  given  to  it.  Mr.  Home  men- 
tions that  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  patient  were 
materially  affected.  This  is  an  occasional  circum- 
stance only  in  cases  of  poisoning  from  venomous  ani- 
mals. Such  appears  to  have  been  the  fact  in  the  case 
:>(  a  young  man,  Mr.  A.,  of  New-York,  who  was  in 
1812  seriously  bitten  in  the  arm  by  a  rattlesnake,  that 
had  been  kept  in  confinement  for  a  public  show.  The 
action  of  the  poison,  according  to  Dr.  Francis,  began  to 
manifest  its  effects  as  in  the  instance  of  Soper  (Home's 
case),  within  the  first  half  hour,  and  its  local  changes, 
such  as  great  swelling,  pain,  &c,  were  also  similar. 
But  in  the  case  of  A.  the  mind  preserved  its  wonted 
functions  throughout  his  whole  illness.  When  the 
bite  is  inflicted  in  a  large  vein,  its  effects  seem  to  be 
more  immediate  and  its  fatality  more  certain  than 
under  other  circumstances. — (Bee  Francis  on  Med.  Ju- 
risprud.  JVew-  York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  2.) — 
Reese.]  ,  k 

Numerous  remedies  for  the  bites  of  common  vipers 
have  obtained  celebrity. "  According  to  certain  writers, 
each  of  these  remedies  has  effected  wonderful  cures: 
and  yet,  as  Bpyer  well  remarks,  every  one  of  them 
has  been  in  its  turn  relinquished  for  another,  the  sole 
recommendation  of  which  has  frequently  consisted  in 
its  novelty.  Any  of  these  boasted  medicines,  though 
of  opposite  qualities,  cured  or  at  least  seemed  to  cure 
the  patients,  and  the  partisans  of  each  considered  he 
had  a  right  to  extol  his  own  remedy  as  a  specific, 
when  the  patient  to  whom  he  administered  it  was 
Feen  to  recover  perfectly,  after  suffering  a  train  of  se- 
xtre  symptoms.  But  the  reason  of  this  pretended 
eiricacy  becomes  obvious,  when  one  knows  that  the 
biie  of  a  viper  is  of  itself  rarely  mortal  to  the  human 
subject,  and'  that  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  mate- 
rially depends  upon  the  quantity  of  the  venom  in  the 
wound. — (Boyer,  Traiti  des  Maladies  Oiir.  t.  1,  p. 
428.) 

The  treatment  of  the  bite  or  a  viper  is  divided  into 
local  and  ge  neral  means.  "  «      *  '• 

The  local  treatment  has  for  its  principal  object  the 
destruction  of  the  venom,  the  prevention  of  Its  en- 
trance into  the  vessels  or  the  removal  of  it  from  the 
wound. 

Of  scarifying  the  wound,  I  shall  only  say  that  it 


promises  no  utility,  if  it  be  practised  with  view  of  k* 
ting  such  dressings  be  applied  as  are  extolled  as  spect- 
fics;  lor  we  now  know  that  no  local  application  is  emi- 
lied  to  this  character.  Fontana  was  an  advocate  for 
applying  a  ligature  round  the  limb,  in  order  to  cluck tUe 
ingress  of  the  venom  into  the  circulation ;  and  lie 
thought  that  he  had  seen  much  good  result  from  tliu 
practice.  Sir  Everard  Home  is  also  of  opinion,  that 
a  the  oidy  rational  local  treatment  to  prevent  theie- 
condary  mischief,  is  making  ligatures  above  ihe  tunic 
fied  part,  to  compress  the  cellular  membrane,  and  «tt 
bounds  to  the  swelling,  which  only  spread)  vitkelout 
parts  under  the  skin,  and  scarifying  freely  the  paru 
already  swollen,  that  the  effused  serum  may  escape  and 
the  matter  be  discharged  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  i  Li- 
gatures (he  says)  are  employed  in  America,  hut  wltha 
different  view,  viz.  to  prevent  the  poison  being  ah- 
sorbed  into  the  system." — [Phil.  Trans,  for  1810, p.i',\ 
At  all  events,  if  compression  be  empluyed,  it  should  be 
so  regulated  as  not  to  create  any  risk  of  ganurenoui 
mischief  by  its  interruption  of  the  circulation.  VVitb 
respect  to  scarification  of  poisoned  wounds,  the  inves- 
tigations of  Dr.  Barry  lead  him  to  entertain  a  different 
view  of  them  from  that  adopted  by  the  foregoing 
ter,  as  will  be  presently  noticed. 

Suction  of  the  wound  has  been  proposed,  and  seemi 
now  to  be  supported  both  by  reason  dqd  experience,  aa 
f  shall  presently  explain  in  noticing  the  valuable 're- 
searches of  Dr.  Barry. 

One  of  the  most  certain  methods  of  removing  tlie 
virus  consists  in  the  excision  of  the  bitten  part.  This 
operation,  however,  would  hardly  be  proper,  utiles 
done  immediately  after  the  injury,  before  much  in- 
flammation had  come  on.  It  is  likewise  a  practice  U 
which  many  patients  would  not  assent,  and  even  some- 
surgeons  might  deem  the  proceeding  too  severe  in  rela- 
tion to  the  bite  of  the  viper  of  this  country.  The  bite 
might  also  he  inconveniently  situated  for  the  excision 
of  the  parts.  Excision,  as  Dr.  Barty  observe,  un 
only  be  of  use  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  If  it  reach 
beyond  the  poison  it  will  certainly  save,  bul  ool  outi  i 
wise ;  and  owing  to  the  wider  mouths  of  the  teasels 
being  now  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
particles  of  poison  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  excision, 
will  pass  with  increased  rapidity  to  the  heart.— (Bar- 
ry's Researches,  Src.  p.  159.) 

Another  plan  more  commonly  preferred  is  tha|  of 
destroying  the  envenomed  part  with  Caustic  or  the  ac- 
tual cautery.  When  this  is  done  in  time,  il  is  said 
that  the  poison  will  be  prevented  from  Mtendingits 
irritation  over  the  system.  The  caustic  and  cautery,  it 
is  conjectured,  may  also  have  the  effect  of  chemically 
destroying  the  venom  itself,  while  they  tend  to  hinder 
its  passage  into  the  circulation,  inasmuch  aa  tliey  de- 
stroy the  neighbouring  absorbent  vessels.  The  caustic 
which  Fontana  preferred  was  potassa.  But,  as  Boyer 
sensibly  remarks,  every  caustic  of -equal  strength  must 
infallibly  have  the  same  effect,  as  its  mode  of  operating 
is  that  of  destroying  the  point  of  irritation,  viz.,  the 
seat  of  the  venom.  In  Fi  ance,  liquid  caustics  are  pre- 
ferred, the  fluid  muriate  of  antimony,  the,  liquor  am- 
monite, or  the  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  because  their 
action  is  quicker,  and  they  more  certainly  penetrate  to 
the  bottom  of  the  wound.— ( Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  1. 1, 
p.  429.)  Either  of  these  liquids  may  be  Applied  by 
means  of  a  slender-pointed  bit.  of  wood,  which  is  to  be 
dipped  in  it,  and  theu  introduced  into  the  punctnres 
made  by  the  fangs  of  the  reptile.  The  piece  it  wood 
should  be  withdrawn,  wet  once  more,  and  applied 
again.  If  a  drop  of  the  caustic  can  be  inserted,  no 
much  the  better.  When  the  bite  is  very  narrow  and 
deep,  the  caustic  cannot  well  be  introduced  beforo  Ibe 
mouth  of  the  wound  is  somewhat  enlarged  with  a 
lancet.  A  little  bit  of  lint  may  then  be  wet  in  oneof 
the  above  fluids,  and  be  pressed  deeply  into  the  wound. 
The  actual  and  potential  cautery,  like  excision,  will 
only  succeed,  when  their  action  extends  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  poison. 

After  the  caustic  has  produced  an  eschar,  the  best 
application  is  an  emollient  poultice. 

It  is  not,  however,  every  bite  of  a  viper  that  requires 
local  treatment,  even  of  this  degree  of  severity.  When 
the  wound  is  superficial;  the  viper  benumbed  with 
cold  ;  its  poison  considerably  exhausted  by  its  having 
previously  bitten  other,  animals;  the  swelling  inconsi- 
derable ;  and  the  patient  neither  affected  with  proftrs- 
tion  of  strength  nor  pain  about  the  prajcoidia;  a  few 
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drops  of  ammonia  may  be  introduced  into  the  wound, 
and  a  small  compress  wet  with  the  same  fluid  applied. 
Formerly,  olive  oil  was  considered,  in  England,  one  of 
the  best  applications  for  the  bites  of  snakes,  and  its 
virtues  were  afterward  extolled  in  France  by  POu- 
leau  ;  but,  says  Boyer,  it  possesses  no  specific  efficacy, 
as  the  experiments  of  Hunaud  and  Geoffroi  have  deci- 
dedly proved.— (Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  431.) 
.Suct  ion  of  poisoned  wounds,  and  especially  of  that  oc- 
casioned by  venomous  snakes,  is  an  ancient  proposal 
and  inn',  the  principle  of  which  lias  hern  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly important  by  the  experiments  and  researches 
of  Dr.  Barry.  Several  dogs  and  rabbits  were  bitten  by 
vipers  To  the  bites  of  some,  Dr.  Barry  applied  the 
cupping-glass;  to  the  bites  of  others  nothing  :  and  all 
tjie  animals  abandoned  did  not  ultimately  perish ;  yet 
when  the  cupping-glass  was  applied  for  half  an  hour  to 
such  as  had  been  bitten  by  one,  two,  and  sometimes 
throe  vipers,  they  suffered  no  symptom  whatever  of 
tonstitutional  poisoning,  while  those  which  were  left 
14}  natuie  were  invai iably  attacked  with  convulsions 
and  stupor,  ami  the  dogs  with  vomiting. — (See  Exp. 
Researches  on  the  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Pressure 
upon  the  Blood  in  the  Veins,  Src.  p.  121,  8vo.  Lund. 
1826.)  From  the  experiments  detailed  in  this  work, 
Dr.  Barry  deduces  the  following  inferences  ill  relation 
to  our  present  subject.  First,  That  neither  sound  nor 
wounded  parts  of  the  surface  of  a  living  animal  can 
absorb,  when  placed  under  a  vacuum.  Secondly, 
That  the  application  of  the  vacuum  by  means  of  a  pis- 
tun  cupping-glass,  placed  over  the  points  of  contact  of 
the  absorbing  surface,  and  the  poison,  which  is  in  the 
act  of  being  absorbed,  arrests  or  mitigates  the  symp- 
toms caused  liy  the  poison. — (Exp.  jYo.4.)  Thirdly, 
That  the  application  of  a  cupping-glass  for  half  an 
hour  deprives  the  vessels  of  the  part  over  which  it  is 
applied  of  their  absorbent  faculty,  for  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  removal  of  the  glass.— ( Exp.  JVo.5.)  Fourthly, 
That  the  pressure  of  the  air  forces  into  tl(e  vacuum, 
even  through  the  skin,  a  portion  of  the  matter  intro- 
duced into  the  cellular  tissue  by  injection,  that  is,  if 
the  skin  of  the  animal  be  not  too  dense,  as  in  the  dog. 
—{Exp.  JVo.  16—20.  Barry,  op.  cit.  p.  134.)  Another 
important  remark  made  by  this  author  is,  that  when 
the  soft  pails  about  a  wound,  however  minute,  are 
forced  into  the  vacuum  of  a  cupping-glass,  the  point 
which  offers  the  least  resistance  to  the  exit  of  the 
fluids  contained  in  these  parts  is  the  little  wound  it- 
-  li  lint,  if  scarifications  have  been  made  round  it, 
this  is  no  longer  the  case.  "  Therefore,  the  balance 
between  the  vacuunf  within  the  glass  and  the  pressure 
without,  will  tend  lobe  established  by  a  discharge  from 
In-  sea:  ilicalions,  and  not  from  the  original  wound, 
fienco,  the  probability  of  the  poison  being  forced  out 
Of  the  wound,  and  the  vessels  around  it,  will  be  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  scarifjea- 
lion-.  If,  these  scavifixsfions  extend  beyond  the* area 
of  the  vacuum,  the  contents  of  the  vessels  thusdivided 
will  cease  to  be  influenced  by  it,  and,  therefore,  what- 
ever portion  of  the  poison  may  have  passed  beyond  the 
point  of  division,  will  be  carried  to  the  heart  just  as 
if  no  vacuum  had  been  applied." — [Op.  cit.  p.  156.) 
According  to  Dr.  Barry,  if  actual  or  potential  dauferiei 
are  used,  and  any  portion  of  the  poison  remain  beyond 
the  depth  to  which  their  action  may  extend,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  vacuum  will  be  perfectly  useless,  because 
the"  openings  through  which  t lie  poison  might  have 
been  pressed  out,  are  sealed  up.  He  thinks  that  the 
ligature,  recommended  by  Celsus  to  be  placed  between 
the  W&lind  aid  the  heart,  but  UOl  so  tightly  as  to  de- 
prive the  limb  of  sensation,  should,  with  simple  ablu- 
tion of  the  part,  and  protecting  it  from  the  contact  of 
air,  be  the  only  remedial  measures  ever  suffered  to 
precede  the  application  of  the  vacuum ;  and  even  these, 
only  when  a  cup|iiiiL'-glass  or  suction  by  the  mouth 
cannot  he  immediately  commanded. 

It  is  farther  remarked  by  Dr.  Barry,  that  when  the 
cupping-glass  has  been  applied,  for  an  hour  to  the  poi- 
soned  part  previously  to  excision,  the  contents'  of  all 
the  vessels  will  have  acquired  a  retrograde  direction ; 
and  from  not  being  permitted  to  flow  freely  into"  the' 
vacuum,  a  peifect  stagnation  of  the  fluids  is  esta- 
blished. Hence,  the  loss  of  the  absorbing  faculty  of 
the  cupped  surface.— (Exp.  5  and  7.J  Thus,  says  he, 
by  allowing  the  first  cupping  to  precede  the  excision  of 
the  part,  not  only  is  there  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
poison  removed,  tut  the  danger  of  a  more  rapid  ab- 


sorption is  avoided  ;  while  the  certainty  of  extracting 
a  still  farther  portion,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  what 
may  have  remained,  constitutes  an  additional  and  im- 
portant advantage  to  be  obtained  by  the  second  cup- 
ping. The  advantage  of  the  actual  cautery,  after 
excision  and  the  second  cupping,  depends  upon  its  her- 
metically closing  the  mouths  of  the  small  vessels,  and 
rendering  their  tubes  for  a  certain  extent  incompres- 
sible. Their  absorbing  powers  are  therefore  suspended, 
because,  as  Dr.  Barry  argues,  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere can  neither  force  any  thing  into  them,  nor 
compress  them  upon  their  own  contents. — (See  Barry's 
Researches  on  the  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Pressure 
upon  the  Blood  in  the  Feins,  <S-c.  p.  157,  158.)  These 
observations  relate  to  poisoned  wounds  in  general,  and 
more  especially  to  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  and 
of  other  cases  where  the  symptoms  resulting  from  Hie 
poison  are  of  an  exceedingly  dangerous  and  rapid 
deseriptinn. 

With  respect  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  bite  of  a 
viper  or  of  any  other  venomous  snake,  if  we  exclude 
emetics,  of  which  Dr.  Mead  had  a  high  opinion  when 
the  patient  was  much  jaundiced,  the  favourite  medi- 
cines are  cordiais,  ammonia,  and  arsenic.  The  ancients 
employed  theriaca,  mithridates,  salt,  and  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  Of  all  stimulants,  however,  the  liquor 
ammonias  is  that  which  now  obtains  the  greatest  confi 
dence,  or  else  the  eau  de  luce,  which  only  differs  fioin 
the  fluid  ammonia  in  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
the  oleum  succinatum.  In  France,  this  remedy  is  even 
at  the  present  time  regarded  a3  having  the  best  claim 
to  the  title  of  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  a  viper. — (Boyer, 
op.  cit.)  |  "  • 

In  France,  Bernard  de  Jussieu  first  tried  ammonia 
in  the  year  1747  (see  Hist,  de  VAcad.  des  Sciencest 
1747j;  since  which  time  it  has  been  extensively  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  the  bites  of  vipers,  both  as  an 
internal  and  external  remedy.  It  had,  however,  been 
highly  praised  by  Dr.  Mead  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

A  few  drops  of  the  remedy  are.  to  be  exhibited  every 
two  hours ;  but  as  it  is  very  powerful,  it  must  always 
be  diluted  with  tea,  or  some  other  drink,  or  the  nii's- 
tura  camphors.  The  dose,  however,  must  depend 
noon  trie  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  symptoms.  Four  or  five  drops  suffice 
for  a  person  of  weak,  delicate,  irritable  habit ;  but 
twelve  or  fifteen  may  be  given  to  stronger  subjects,, 
when  the  symptoms  are  violent.  With  ammonia,  some 
practitioners  order  wine. 

In  St.  George's  Hospital,  the  man  who  was  bit  by 
the  raitlesnake  kept  for  exhibition  took  aperient  medi 
cines,  the  liquor  ammonias,  ether,  the  spiritus  ammo- 
nia?, comp.  opium,  and  other  stimulants  ;  but  without 
any  apparent  benefit.  The  disease  followed  that 
course  which  Sir  E.  Home  has  described  as  usual 
when  the  shock  on  the  system  is  not  directly  fatal, 
and  the  mischief  in  the  arm  ultimately  produced  the 
man's  death.— (See  Phil.  Trans.  1810.) 

From  the  following  passage  in  relation  to  the  bites 
of  snakes  in  general,  it  seems  that  Sij  Everard  Home 
in  1810  had  no  confidence  in  any  medicines  w  hich  had 
t  hen  been  duly  tried.  "  The  violent  effects  which  the 
poison  produces  on  the  part  bitten,  and  on  the  general 
system,  and  the  shortness  of  their  duration,  where  they 
do  not  terminate  fatally  (says  he),  have  frequently 
induced  the  belief  that  the  recovery  depended  on  the 
medicines  employed ;  and  in  the  East  Indies,  eau  de 
luce  is  considered  as  a  specific. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  foundation  for  such 
an  opinion;  for  when  the  poison  is  so  intense  as  to 
give  a  sufficient  shock  to  the  constitution,  death  imme 
diately  takes  place;  and  where  the  poison  produces  a 
local  injury  of  sufficient  extent,  the  patient  also  dies, 
while  all  slighter  cases  recover.  The  effect  of  the 
poison  on  the  con|titution  is  so  immediate,  and  the 
irritability  of  the  ftomach  so  great,  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  medicines  till  it  has  faiily 
taken  place,  and  then  there  is  little  chance  of  beneficial 
effects  being  produced."— (Sir  E.  Home,  in  Phil. 
Trans.  1810.) 

Fontana  also  bad  little  faith  in  reputed  antidotes; 
but  it  is  to  he  noticed,  that  his  observations  refer  only 
to  the  bites  of  vipers.  "In  no  country  (says  he) 
through  which  I  passed,  could  I  ever  find  any  two 
people  or  persons  bit  by  the  viper,  either  in  the  moun- 
tains or  valleys,  that  used  the  same  remedies.  Some 
\ised  theriaca  alone,  either  externally  or  internally 
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applied ;  others,  common  oil ;  a  third  set  used  stimu- 
lants, such  as  the  strongest  spirituous  liquors  ;  while 
others,  on  the  contrary,  tried  every  different  kind  of 
sedative.  In  short,  there  is  hardly  any  active  kind  of 
medicine  that  has  not  been  tried  as  a  cure  in  this  dis- 
ease ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  certain,  that,  under 
all  the  varieties  of  application,  none  of  the  patients 
died.''  Hence,  Foniana  concluded  that  none  of  the 
remedies  had  any  effect  in  curing  the  disease. 

Later  observations,  however,  lend  to  raise  our 
hopes,  that  a  medicine  is  now  known  which  really 
=seems  to  possess  considerable  efficacy  against  the  bite 
even  of  a  very  formidable  kind  of  snake.  From  some 
facts  recorded  in  Dr.  Russell's  History  of  Indian  Ser- 
pents, on  the  authorities  of  Mr.  Duffin  and  Mr.  Ram- 
gay,  it  apDears  that  the  Tanjore  pill,  of  which  arsenic 
is  the  chief  ingredient,  is  exhibited  with  considerable 
success  in  India  after  the  biles  of  venomous  serpents. 
This  information  led  Mr.  Chevalier  to  propose  the  fair 
.trial  of  arsenic. 

Mr.  Ireland,  surgeon  to  the  60th  regiment,  had  for- 
merly heard  Mr.  Chevalier  recommend  the  trial  of 
arsenic,  and  he  was  resolved  to  make  the  experiment 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  he  was  informed  that  an  officer 
and  several  men  belonging  to  the  68ih  regiment  had 
died  from  ihe  bites  of  serpents,  supposed  to  be  the 
coluber  carinalus  of  LinnaHis. 

The  reader  will  find  some  interesting  account  of  the 
serpent  here  alluded  to,  in  a  tract  which  I  have  lately 
read,  entitled  Monographie  du  Trigonocephaly  des 
Antilles,  oil  Grand  Vipire  Fcr-de-I,ance  de  la  Marti- 
nique, par  A.  Moreau  des  Jonncs,8oo.  Paris,  J81ti. 

Mr.  Ireland  also  teamed  that  every  thing  had  been 
tried  by  the  attending  medical  men  to  no  purpose,  as 
Jill  the  patients  had  died,  "some  in  six,  and  others  in 
about  twelve  hours  from  their  receiving  the  wound. 

A  case,  however,  soon  came  under  Mr.  Ireland's 
own  observations,  and  as  nothing  that  had  been  done 
before  seemed  to  have  been  of  any  service,  he  was  de- 
termined to  give  arsenic  a  full  trial. 

"  Jacob  Course,  a  soldier  in  the  York  light  infantry 
volunteers,  was  bitten  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  middle 
finger  was  so  much  lacerated,  that  I  found  it  necessary 
to  amputate  it  immediately  at  the  joint  with  the  meta- 
carpal hone. 

I  first  saw  him  about  ten  minutes  afler  he  had  re- 
ceived the  wound,  and  found  him  in  a  torpid,  senseless 
state  ;  the  hand,  arm,  and  breast  of  the  same  side  were 
much  swelled,  mottled,  and  of  a  dark  purple  and  livid 
colour.  He  was  vomiting,  and  appeared  as  if  much 
intoxicated.  Pulse  quick  and  hard :  he  felt  little  or  no 
pain  during  the  operation. 

The  wound  being  dressed  and  the  patient  put  to  bed, 
I  ordered  a  cathartic  clyster,  and  the  following  medi- 
cine to  he  taken  immediately.  B;.  Liquor,  arsenic  3  ij. 
Tinct.  opii  gt.  x.  Aq.  menth.  pip.  jiss;  which  was 
added  to  half  an  ounce  of  lime-juice,  and  as  it  produced 
a  slight  effervescence,  it  was  given  in  that  state.  This 
remained  on  his  stomach,  and  was  repeated  every  halt 
hour  for  four  successive  hours.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
parts  were  frequently  fomented  with  common  foment- 
ations, and  rubbed  with  a  liniment  composed  of  Ol. 
terebinth.  5ss.,  Liquor,  amnion.  Jss.,  and  Ol.  oliv. 
3  iss.  The  cathartic  clyster  was  repeated  twice,  when 
the  patient  began  to  be  purged,  and  the  arsenical  me- 
dicine was  now  discontinued.  He  had  become  more 
sensible  when  touched,  and  from  that  time  he  gradually 
recovered  his  faculties;  he  took  some  nourishment, 
and  had  several  hours'  sleep.        .  ( 

The  next  day  he  appeared  very  weak  and  fatigued  ; 
the  fomentation  and  liniment  were  repeated.  The 
swelling  diminished  gradually;  the  natural  colour  and 
feeling  returned,  and  by  proper  dressings  to  the  wound, 
and  attention  to  the  state  of  his  bowels,  he  soon  reco- 
vered and  relumed  to  his  duty." 

Mr.  Ireland  recites  about  four  other  examples,  in 
which  arsenic  was  exhibited  with  similar  success. 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  the  liquor  arseni- 
calis  employed  by  Mr.  Ireland  was  prepared'accoraing 
to  Dr.  Fowler's  prescription,  which  directs  sixty-four 
grains  of  arsenic  and  as  many  of  the  fixeti  vegetable 
alkali  to  he  dissolved  in  a  sand  heat,  and  the  solution 
to  be  made  an  exact  pint,  so  that  two  drachms  contain 
ene  grain  of  arsenic  in  solution— (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  393,  ire.)  Whatever  may  be  the  con- 
etitutional  treatment  of  poisoned  wounds,  the  local 


management  of  them  on  their  first  occurrence,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  explained  by  Dr.  Barry,  and 
already  noticed  in  this  article,  should  never  be  ne 
glected,  as  it  is  certainly  most  deserving  of  confidence, 
It  operates  as  a  preventive  of  symptoms,  which,  after 
ihey  have  come  on,  sometimes  prove  fatal.  In  hydro- 
phobia this  is  too  often  proved,  . 

[A  singular  case  of  poisoned  wound  from  thereof 
a  rattlesnake  occurred  some  years '  since,  under  the 
observation  of  Dr.  S.  T.  Barstyw,  of  Wilkesbarre 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  some  respects  is  perfectly  anr> 
liialous.  »!►  »  • 

A  lady  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy 
was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  but  under  the  appropriate 
treatment  she  at  length  recovered  from  the  syinptomi 
usually  consequent  upon  such  wounds.  At  lire  full 
period  of  gestation,  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a  line, 
healthy-looking  child  ;  but  immediately  on  its  being 
applied  to  the  breast  and  allowing  it  to  suck,  the  child 
assumed  the  peculiar  hues  of  the  rattlesnake,  swelled 
exceedingly,  and  soon  died.  She  then  procured  a 
puppy  to  relieve  her  breasts,  which  died  in  twbdays  of 
the  same  symptoms.  A  lamb  was  theii  tried  ;  and  in 
succession,  one  puppy  and  three  lambs  shared  the 
?aine,fate.  Another  puppy  was  then  procured,  wliich 
escaped  with  its  life,  but  exhibited  some  of'the  ayhip. 
toms  which  had  been  fatal  to  its  predecessprs,  The 
lady  remained  all  this  time  without  any  symptom  of 
disease,  and  had  as  rapid  a  convalescence  from  partu- 
rition as  is  usually  observed. 

The  poison  seems  to  have  been  excreted  Ijy  the  pro- 
cess of  lactation ;  for  the  second  year  afterward  she 
nad  another  child,  and  though  she  applied  it  to  her 
breasts,  not  without  fearful  forebodings,  yet  no  evil 
consequences  resulted. 

Tlie  obscurity  in  wliich  the  action  of  poisonfconlhe 
human  constitution  is  involved,  is  in  nowise  lessened 
when  we  consider  that  testimony  of  tjie  most  satisfac- 
tory son  shows  that  hydrophobia  may  be  generated  by 
heat,  and  that  the  disease  may  sometimes  occur  spon- 
taneously. According  to  M.  Unaniel,  in  1807,  in  \fa 
village  of  Sea,  forty-two  persons  died,  alter  having 
been  bitten  by  mad  dogs;  and  on  the  north  mat 
hydrophobia  occurred  in  several  individuals  without 
bite. — (See  Journal  des  Progres,  quoted  in  North  M 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  6.)  The  causes  which  may 
induce  spontaneous  hydrophobia  are  violent  emotions 
of  (he  mind,  sorrow,  fear,  rage,  fright,  life  warn  ol 
food,  &c.  Drs.  Hosack  and  Francis  enjoyed  a  singi'lar 
opportunity  of  witnessing  a  case  of  hydrophobia  Vis- 
ing hi  a  young  man,  aged  thirteen  years,  indepct  Jtnt 
of  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  He  had  been  seveuly 
treated  by  his  guardian  or  overseer  for  some  imaginary 
offence;  the  want  of  food  and  clothing  at  an  inclement 
season  of  the  year  could  alone  be  looked  upon  as  the 
exciting  cause,  of  his  complaint.  The  symptom- "i  Wl 
disorder  throughout  were  similar  to  those  arising  from 
madness  induced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.— (JVeu 
York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  vol.  2.)  A  curious  papet 
on  the  various  means  employed  for  tire  cure  of  hydro 
phobia  by  Dr.  Mease,  may  be  seen  in  the  Pliilad.  Med. 
Museum;  and  though  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 
remedy,  I  must  refer  to  Dr.  Ramsay's  paper  m  tilt 
Medical  Repository  of  New-York,  concerning  the  value 
of  the  volatile  alkali  in  such  cases.— (See  farther 
Thacher  on  Hydrophobia.) — Reese.] 

Wounds  of  the  Thorax— The  thorax  is  a  cavity  of 
an  irregularly  oval  figure,  bounded  in  front  by  the 
sternum,  laterally  by  the  ribs,  posteriorly  by  the  verte- 
bra; of  the  back,  Above  by  the  clavicles,  and  below  by 
the  diaphragm,  a  very  powerful  muscle,  tvhich  forms  a 
kind  of  partition  between  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and 
thai  of  the  abdomen. 

The  diaphragm  is  not  stretched  across  in  a  straiglt 
direction  from  one  side  of  the  chest  to  the  other;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  descends  much  farther  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  If  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  be  dpened 
py  a  transverse  section,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sternum,  the  diaphragm  appears,  on  eKaminalion,  to 
be  very  prominent  and  convex  towards  its  eetitre,  while 
it  sinks  downward  at  its  edges,  towards  all  the  point! 
to  which  the  muscle  is  attached.  At  its  anterior  and 
most  elevated  part,  it  is  fixed  to  the  ensiforni  cartilagei 
whence,  descending  obliquely  to  the  right  and  left,il  i» 
inserted  on  both  sides  into  the  seventh  rib,  all  the  lower 
ribs,  and  lastly  into  the  lower  dorsal  vertebra.  Ac- 
cording to  this  description,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cavity 
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of  the  thorax  has  much  greater  depth  and  capacity 
behind  than  in  front;  a  circumstance  which  surgeons 
ought  to  be  well  awareof,  or  else  they  will  be  liable  to 
give  most  erroneous  opinions  concerning  wounds  of 
the  chest.  For  instance,  a  practitioner  deficient  in 
anatomical  knowledge  might  imagine,  that  a  weapon 
pushed  from  above,  "downwards  into  the  front  of  the 
chest  could  never  reach  the  lungs,  after  having  pene- 
trated the  cavity  df  the  abdomen.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  no  instrument:  could  pass  in  this  direction, 
even  some  indies  below  the  highest  part  of  the  ab'do- 
men,  without  entering  the  chest. 

The  whole  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  lined  with  a  mem- 
brane named  the-pleura,  which  is  every  where  adherent 
to  the  .bones  which  form  the  parietes  of  this  cavity, 
and  to  the  diaphragm.  Each  side  of  the  thorax*"has  a 
distinct  pleura.  The  two  membranes  meet  in  the 
middle  of  the  chest,  and  extend  from  the  sternum  to 
the  vertebrae.  In  this  manner,  two  cavities  are  formed, 
which  have  no  sort  of  communicationwith  each  other. 
By  the  two  pleura?  touching  and  lying  against  each 
other,  a  middle  partition  is  formed,  called  the' medias- 
tinum. These  two  membranes  are  intimately  adherent 
to  each  other  in  fron(,  the  whole  length  of  the  sternum ; 
but  behind,  where  they  approach  the  vertebra,  they 
separate  from  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the 
aorta,  oesophagus,  &c.  The  heart,  enclosed  in  the 
pericardium,  occupies  a  considerable1  space  on-  the  left 
of  the  mediastinum,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  chest  is 
filled  with  the  lungs,  except  behind,  where  the  large* 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  thoracic  duct,  and  oesophagus 
are  situated.  .  In  the  perfectly  healthy  state,  the  lungs 
do.not'adhere  to  the  pleura  ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
subjects,  at  least  in  this  climate,  who  are  examined 
after  death,  such  adhesions  are  found  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  The  disease  may  probably  be  occasioned 
by  very  slight  inflammation ;  and  as.lhe  surface  of  the 
lungs  is  naturally  destined  to  be  always  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  pleura,  and  patients  are  frequently  not 
suspected,  to  have  any  thing  wrong  in  the  thorax,  this 
morbid  change  being  often  accidentally  discovered  after 
death,  in  looking  for  something  else,  it  may  be  con 
eluded  that  it  does  not  produce  any  serious  effects.  • 

The  thorax  is- subject  to  all  kinds  of  wounds;  But 
their  importance  particularly  depends  on  their  depth. 
Those  which  do  not  reach  beyond  the  integuments,  do 
Jiot  differ  from  common  wounds,  and  when  properly 
treated  are  seldom  followed  by  any  bad  consequences. 
On  the  contrary,  those  which  penetrate  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura,  eveh  by  the  slightest  opening,  may  give  rise 
to  alarming-symptoms.  Lastly,  wounds  injuring  any 
of  the  thoracic  viscera  are  always  to  be  considered  as 
•  placing  the  patient  in  a  state  of  considerable  danger. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  wounds  of 
the  thorax  are  very  properly  divisible  into  three  kinds: 
viz  1,  such  as  affect  only  the  skin  and  muscles  2, 
such  as  enter  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  but  injure  none 
of  the  viscera ;  3,  others  which  injure  the  lungs  or 
some  other  viscus. 

.  Superficial  Wounds  of  the  7%ora:r.^-Immediately  a 
surgeon  is  called  to  a  recent  wound  of  the  chest,  his  first 
«are  should  be  tp  ascertain  whether  the  weapon  has 
penetrated  the  pleura  or  not.  In  order  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  this  circumstance,  surgical  writers  recommend 
1.  Placing  the  wounded  person,  in  the  same-posture  iri 
which  he  was  when  be  received  the  wound,  and  then 
carefully  examining,  with  the  finger  or  probe,  the  direc- 
tion and  depth  of  the  stab.  2.  The  examination,  if 
possible,  of  the  weapon,  so  as  to  see  how  much  of  it  is 
stained  with  blood.  3.  The  injection  of  fluid  into  the 
wound,  and  attention  to  w1ie(.her  it  regurgitates  imme- 
diately or  lodges  in  the  part.  4.  The  colour  and  quan- 
tity ot  the  blood  discharged  from  the  wound  are  to  be 
noticed,  and  whether  any  is  coughed  Up,  5.  We  are 
to  examine,  whether  air  escapes  from  the  wound  in 
respiration,  and  whether  there  is  any  emphysema.  6 
Lastly,  the  slate  of  the  pulse  and^  breathing  must  be 
considered.  ° 

In  wounds  of  the  chest,  however,  surgeons  should 
not  he  too  officious  with  their  probes,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  their  curiosity,  or  appearing  to  be 
dome  something.  No  judicious  surgeon  can  doubt  that 
authors  have  dwelt  too  much  on  the  subjectof  probing 
woinds  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax;  for  they  would 
really  lead  their  readers  to  helieve,  that  until  the  wound 
has  been  traced  with  the  finger  or  probe  to  its  very 
bottom  and  termination,  surgeons  are  not  qualified  to 
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institute  any  mode  of  treatment.  The  only  advantage 
of  knowing  that  a  wound  penetrates  the  chest  is  hit 
the  practitioner  immediately  feels  himself  j^  ified  in 
having  recourse  to  bleeding  and  other  antiphlogistic 
means,  with  the  view  of  preventing  inflammation  of 
the  pleura  and  lungs,  which  affection,  if  not  controlled 
in  time,  often  proves  fatal.  However,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  if  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  wound 
cannot  be  readily  detected  with  the  eye,  the  finger  or  a. 
probe,  or  by  the  discharge  of  air  or  blood,  it  is  much 
safer  to  bleed  the  patient  than  to  put  him  to  useless  pain 
with  the  probe,  and  waste  opportunities  of  doing  good 
which  too  frequently  can  never  be  recalled.  In  short, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  better  and  more  advantageous  I 
for  all  patients,  that  some  of  them  should  lose  blood, 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  than  that  any  of  them  should 
die  in  consequence  of  the  evacuation  being  omitted  or 
delayed. 

Almost  all  writers,  who  have  taken  pains  to  direct 
how  wounds  of  the  thorax  should  be  probed,  conclude 
with  remarking,  that  however  advantageous  a  know- 
ledge of -the  direction  and  depth  of  the  wound  maybe, 
•much  harm  has  frequently  been  done  by  pushing  the 
attempts  to  gain  such  information  too  far.  It  is,  per- 
haps of  greater  importance  to  learn  by  some  kind  of 
examination,  the  extent  of  a  wound,  which  does  not 
reach  beyond  the  integuments  or  intetcostals,  than  to 
know  whether  the  wound  extends  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest.  For  even  when  the  pleura  is  found  to  be 
divided,  if  the  Wound  be  attended  with  no  urgent 
symptoms,  the  information  is  of  no  practical  use,  if  we 
make  it  a  rule  to  adopt,  without  the  least  delay,  a  strict 
antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment  in  all  cases,  in  Which 
there  is  any  suspicion  or  chance  of  the  parts  within 
the  chest  being  wounded  and  likely  to  inflame.  Be- 
sides, frequently  the  symptoms  are  more  urgent  and 
alarming  than  theycould  be,  were  only  parts  on  the 
outside  of  the  thorax  injured ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  manifest  that  a  probe  cannot  be  necessary 
for  discovering  that  the  wound  extends  into  the  chest. 

With  respect  to'  the  injection  of  lukewarm  water, 
or  any  other  fluid,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  regurgi- 
tation as  a  criterion  of  the  wound  being  only  super- 
ficial, the  plan  is  more  objectionable  than  the  employ- 
ment of  a  probe ;  for  if  the  liquid  be  propelled  with 
force,  it  may  be  injected  into  the  cellular  substance, 
and  seem  to  be  passing  through  the  track  of  the  wound 
into  the  chest,  while,  in  reality,  not  a  drop  does  so. 
Besides,  is  it-a  warrantable  proceeding  to  try  to  insi- 
nuate any  quantity  or  kind  of  liquid  whatever  between 
the  pleura  and  lungs,  into  a  situation  in  which  it  must 
necessarily  obstruct  the  important  function  of  respira- 
tion, and  cause  serious  inconvenience  ? 

When  air  issues  from  the  wound  in  expiration,  there 
is  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  lungs  are  wounded. 
But  I  believe  that  such  authors  as  represent  this  cir- 
cumstance as  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  nature  of 
the  accident,  labour  under  a  mistake  ;  for  when  there 
is  simply  an  opening  in  the  chest,  without  any  injury 
of  the  lungs  whatever,  the  same  symptom  may  occur. 
I  he  air  which  is  discharged  through  the  wound  in 
expiration  has  previously  entered  the  bag  of  the  pleura 
through  the  same  wound  in  inspiration.  In  order  to 
remove  all  doubt,  the  patient  may  be  requested  to 
expire  asistrongly  as  he  can,  so  as  to  force  out  whatever 
air  may  have  accumulated  in  the  chest.  At  the  end  of 
each  expiration  of  this  kind,  care  must  be  taken  to 
nrmg  the  skin  closely  over  the  orifice  of  the  wound, 
and  to  keep  it  thus  applied  during  each  following 
inspiration,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  external 
air  from  entering.  In  this  way,  if  there  be  no  wound 
ot  the  lungs,  all  the  air  will  soon  be  expelled ;  but  if  it 
still  continues  to  be  discharged  in  expiration,  the  lungs 
must  be  wounded.  • 

Sometimes  an  emphysematous  swelling  takes  place 
round  wounds  of  the  thorax,  in  consequence  of  a  quan- 
tity of  air  diffusing  itself  in  the  cellular  substance.  In 
wounds  which  are  straight  and  ample  this  symptom  is  . 
very  uncommon,  but  in  cases  of  narrow  oblique  stabs, 
and  where  the  lungs  are  wounded  by  the  points  of 
broken  ribs,  it  is  by  no  means  unfrequent. — (See  Em- 
physema.) When  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood 
flows  from  the  wound,  there  is  reason  for  conjecturing 
not  only  that  the  weapon  has  penetrated  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  but  that  some  of  the  thoracic  viscera  are 
injured.  Excepting  the  intercostal  arteries,  which  run 
along  the  edges  of  the  tower  ribs,  and  the  trunks  of  the 
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thoracic  arteries,  all  the  other  vessels  on  the  outside  of 
the  chest  are  very  inconsiderable.  The  effects  of  com- 
pression will  indicate  whether  the  blood  escapes  Ironi 
an  artery  on  tlie  outside  of  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  ; 
and  sometimes  the  situation  and  direction  ol  a  wound 
at  once  denotes  that  the  heinorrhage  cannot  proceed 
from  the  trunks  of  the  thoracic  arteries. 
•  Even  tlie  appearance  of  the  blood  which  comes 
from  lhe  wound  may  lead  to  some  conjectures  con- 
cerning the  dtmlh  of  the  injury.  The  blood  which 
flows  from  wounds  of  the  lungs  is  of  a  brighter  scarle 
colour,  and  more  frothy  than  that  which  is  discharged 
from  the  vessels  of  any  other  part. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  lungs  being  wounded, 
when  the  patient  is  observed  to  spit  up  blood  ;  but  the 
absence  of  this  symptom  is  not  a  positive  proof  of  their 
bein"  untouched,  though  unquestionably  a  very  im- 
portant circumstance  in  the  diagnosis,  and,  generally 
speaking,  a  correct  criterion  of  the  lungs  having  escaped 
injury.  "At  all  events,  when  no  blood  is  spit  or  coughed 
up,  the  lungs  can  never  be  deeply  penetrated. 

The  state  of  the  pulse  and  that  of  respiration,  ought 
to  be  particularly  attended  to  by  the  practitioner. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  seems  altered,  at  least  at  first, 
v/hen  wounds  do  not  reach  more  deeply  than  the  in- 
teguments:  but  those  which  penetrate  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  and  especially  such  as  injure  the  viscera, 
may  frequently  be  distinguished- from  the  very  first 
moment  of  their  occurrence,  by  their  effects  on  the  san- 
guiferous system,  and  the  function  of  respiration. 
When  the  lungs  are  wounded  at  a  point  where  they 
adhere  to  the  pleura,  no  air  can  be  effused  in  the  thorax, 
and  the  funotions  of  those  organs  may  on  this  account 
suffer  less  disturbance  than  would  be  the  consequence 
of  an  equal  degree  of  injury  at  some  other  unadberent 
portion  of  the  lungs.  Experience  proves,  that  when 
either  air  or  blood  insinuates  itself  between  the  lungs 
and  the  pleura,  the  luinrs  become  immediately  op- 
pressed, the  breathing  is  attended  with  great  difficulty, 
the  pulse  is  weak,  contracted,  and  intermittent. 

Wounds  of  the  integuments  and  muscles  of  the 
thorax  are  not  attended  with  any  particular  danger ; 
they  heal  with  the  same  readiness,  and  by  the  same 
means,  as  common  superficial  wounds  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body. 

When  the  case  is  a  punctured  or  a  gun-shot  wound, 
some  writers  are  advocates  for  laying  open  the  track 
of  the  injury  from  one  end  to  the  other,  if  its  course 
should  not  be  too  extensive,  and  they  then  recommend 
dressing  the  cavity  down  to  its  bottom.  When  the 
track  of  the  wound  was  too  extensive;  a  seton  was 
sometimes  introduced.  The  aim  of  such  exploded 
practices  was  to  prevent  the  outer  part  of  .the.  wound 
from  healing  too  soon,  and  thus  give  time  for  the  whole 
of  it  to  heal  in  an  equal  degree.  .When  a  seton  was 
used,  the  thickness  of  the  skin  was  gradually  dimi- 
nished, and  after  the  whole  of  it  had  been  'removed,  a 
slight  compression  was  kept  up  for  a  few  days,  with 
the  view  of  completing  the  cure. 

The  French  surgeons  have  the  discredit  of  having 
brought  setons  into  fashion  in  this  branch  of  surgery  ; 
and  1  am  particularly  glad  that  a  late  writer  has  well 
exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  practice;  "  We  find  (says 
J)lr.  John  Bell)  the  history  of  it  to  be  plainly  this  :that 
as  Guy  de  Chauliac,  Pare,  and  all  the  older  surgeons, 
did  not  know  how  to  dilaiegun  shot  wounds,  they  found 
these  same  setons  useful  in  bringing  the  eschar  sooner 
awaj'i  and  in  preserving  an  open  wound  ;  and  as  they 
believed  the  wounds  to  be  poisoned,  they  took  the  op- 


portuniry  of  conducting,  by  these  setons,  whatever  -    If  the  wound,  inslead  of  healing  favourably,  siiouio 

inflame,  the  treatment  muk  be  regulated  by  theprmti- 
pies  laid  down  in  the  article  Inflammation.  Iiii^P' 
purate  over  "its  whole  surface,  but  without  a  peat m 
of  surrounding  swelling  and  inflammation,  oneor  two 
strips  of  sticking  plaster  may  still  he  used  with  "dvo|>- 
tage;  for  in  this  way  the  cavity,  which  must now  M 
filled  up  by  granulations,  will  be  rendered  much fnmil" 
than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Some  very  «<>ft  I'"'  J'1^ 
he  laid  in  the  cavity  of  the  wound,  which  the  ,,IC|1'"' 
plaster  does  not  entirely  remove,  and  over  the  whole' 
pledget  of  sotrle  mild,  unirriiniing  ointment.  WVtir 
sure  is  now  proper,  until  lhe  inflammation  diminish"! 
and  if  the  discharge  should  he  pr/.fuse,  or  the  eurroiina- 
ing  inflammation  considerable,  the  best  appli")'0" 
would  be  nn  emollient  poultice.  In  tins  state  nl  U»"P 
the  paiient  should  alto  be  bled,  atuHeechea  he  opP'160 
near  the  inflamed  parui. 


acrid  medicines  might,  accoi ding  toth*>  prevailing  doc- 
trines of  that  rime,.have  any  chance  of  correcting  the 
poison."  Mr.  J.  Bell  notices,  how  surprising  it  is  to  see 
the  cruelty  and  perseverance  with  .which  some  modern 
practitioners,  particularly  French,  draw  these  cords 
through  wounded  limbs;  and  when  the  roughness  of 
such  a  cord,  or  the  acrimony  of  the  drugs  conveyed  by 
it  produces  a  copious  suppuration,  tlrese  men  are  de- 
lighted with  such  proof  of  Iheir  success.  The  setons 
have  been  introduced  by  the  French  surgeons,  across 
the  thickest  parts  of  thf  limbs,  along  the  whole-  length 
of  the  fnienrm,  and  at  the  same  time  frequently  through 
the  wrist  joint.  ■  The  setons  have  also  been  covered 
with  stimillftlinsi  applications.  Profuse  suppurations 
and  dreadful  swellioL's,  of  course, .ensued  ;  still,  as  Mr. 
J.  Re!l  has  remarked,  these  crtielties  were  continued 
till  the  wound  healed- almost  in  spite  of  tlie  pain;  or 


till  the  coining  on  of  very  dreadful  pain,  great  suppi> 

rations,  convulsions)  &-c.  made  the  surgeon  disccminut 
the  method,  or  even  amputate  the  limb.  The  French 
have  become  so  familiarized  to  setons,  that  lliey  donot 
restrict  their  use  to  flesh  wounds';  they  pass  Ihemqulie 
across  the  thorax,  across  the  abdomen,  and  even 
through  wounds  of  tlie  knee-joint. 

When  we  wish  to  excite  infftunmation  in  the  civil? 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  for  the  purpose  of  radically 
curing  a  hydrocele,  wc  either  paBs  a  seton  througlulie 
part ;  lay  it  open  with  an  extensive,  incision ;  cram  a 
tent  into  it;  or  inject  some  irritating  fluid  into  it. 
While  the  animal  machine  continues  the  6nnie,fave 
Mr.  John  Bell,  the  same-stimuli  will  produce  lhe  nine 
effects,  and  a  seton,  injection;  or  long  tent,  if  Uiey  pro- 
ducepain  or  inflammation  in  the  scrotum,  will  not  be 
easy  in  the  chest ;  and  unless  we  can  use  them  in  Hit 
chest,  with  the  same  intentions  with  which  we  uie 
them  in  the  hydrocele,  in  other  words,  unless  we  are 
justified  in  inflaming  the  chest  and  causing  an  adhesion 
of  all  the  parts,  we  cannot  use  them  with  auy  con- 
sistency or  good  sense. 

With  regard  to  the  cases  Which  the  French  adduce 
in  confirmation  of  the  good  effects  of  their  plans,  Jam 
entirely  of  opinion  with  Mr.  J.  Bell,  that  the  facta  only 
prove,  that  the  patients  recovered  in  spiteof  tlie  setowt. 
"It  is  like  (adds  this  author)  what  happened  to  a  sur- 
geon who  was  dabbling  in  the  thorax  with  a  piece  of 
caustic,  which  fell  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
Where  it  caused  very  large  suppurations,  and  yet  ilie 
patient  was  saved.  The  -patient  recovered  in  spite  of 
the  caustic,  just  as  M.  Guerin's  patient,* and  many 
pther  poor  unhappy  souls,  who  lived  in  spite  of  the  se- 
tons. One  would  think  that  people  took  a  pleasure  in 
passing  setons  across  the  eyeball,  the  cheBt,  the  knee- 
joint,  &c.  merely  to  make  tools  stare,  when  the  busi- 
ness might  be  as  effectually  done  vPilh  an  abscess  lancet." 

Mr.  John  Bell,  in  his  usual  lively  style,  makes  the  em- 
ployment of  tents,in  wounds  of  the  chest,  seem  equally 
ridiculous  and  improper.  Indeed,  he  says,  Ae Annus of 
no  occasion  in  all  surgery  in  which  tents  cantevltfttl, 
except  in  the  single  one  of  a  narrow  opening  which  tee 
desire  to  dilate,  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wound  ;  and  where,  either  on  account  of  row  great  ar- 
tery, 'or-the  fearful  temper  of  our  patient,  we  dare  not 
use  the  knife.— {See  J.  Bell  on  Wounds.  Disumei, 
Vol.  2.) 

Having  hitherto  been  epgaged  rather  in  pointing  out 
what  ought  not  to  be  done,  than  what  ought,  I  shall  nest 
make  some  remarks  on  the  line  of  conduct  which 
should  be  adopted  in  cases  of  wounds  of  the  pariele* 
of  the  chest.  » 

When  the  wound  is  a  common  cut,  the  sides  of  the 
division  are  to  be  brought  into  contact,  and  maintained 
in  this  position  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  com- 
presses, and  a  bandage,  until  they  have  grown  Ingelliet. 
if  the  surgeon  take  care  to  relax  such  muscles  as  hap- 
pen to  be  cut,  or  to  be  situated  immediately  under  the 
wound  of  the  integuments,  there  will  rarely  beany 
need  of  sutures. 

As  -cut  wounds  seldom  or  never  penetrate  the  chest, 
and  there  is  generally  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
unite  by  the  first  indention  without  being  followsd  l>y 
extensive  inflammation  and  abscesses,  antiphlogistic 
theans  should  be  employed  with  moderation.  Bleeding 
will  not/iften  be  requisite.  The  grand  objects  «rc to 
keep  the  patient  in  a  quiet  state,  on  rather  a  low  diet, 
and  to  binder  him  from  taking  wine,  porter,  spirits,  or 
any  other  stimulating  beverages. 
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When  thecaseisasfabor  punctured  wound,  the  fibres 
of  Ihe  divided  parts  are  not  simply  cut,  they  are  also 
considerably  stretched,  bruised,  and  otherwise,  injured. 
Hence,  generally,  tliey  will  not  admit  of  being  united  so 
readily  as  tbe  sidej  of  a  clean  incision,' made  with  a 
sharp  instrument.  However,  the  possibility  of  uniting 
the  oirposite  sides  of  punctured  wounds  must  depend 
very  much  on  the  chape  of  ,lhe  weapon,  and  ibe  sud 
dennCHS,  roughness,  and  violence  with  which  it  wa 
driven  info  the  part.  A  prick  with  a  needle  is  a  punc- 
tured wound  ;  so  is  that  often  made  by  surgeons  with 
their  lancets;  yet  these  injuries  do  not  frequently  bring 
on  violent,  inflammation  and  abscesses,  as  other 
wounds  frequently  do  which  are  inflicted  with  bayo- 
nets and  pikes. 

Let  us  suppose  a  man  to  have  received  the  thrust  of 
a  bayonet,  which  li;is  run  into  the  skin  and  muscles 
covering  one  side  of  the  thorax :  what  plan  can  the 
surgeon  follow  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  his 
patient  1 

Instead  of  laying  open  the  whole  track  of  such  a 
wound  with  a  knife,  as  is  barbarously  recommended 
in  many  of  the  works  on  surgery  ;  instead  of  drawing 
a  seUm  through  its  whole  course,  or  of  cramming  into 
the  part  a  hard  irritating  tent;  the  practitioner  should 
lake  wl/atever  chance  there  may  be  of  uniting  the 
wound-  without  suppuration.  For  this  purpose,  he 
should  recollect  that  the  great  degree  of  violence  done 
to  the  parts  in  punctured  wounds  is  the  reason  why 
they  are  so  apt  to  inflame  and  suppurate.  Hence,  Ihe 
expected  inflammation  is  to  be  counteracted  in  the  very 
first  instance ;  and  immediately  the  wound  is  dressed, 
the  patient  should  be  freely  bled,  and  take  some  saline 
purgative  medicines.  With  regard  to  the  dressings,  the 
orifice  of  the  wound  may  be  lightly  closed  With  stick- 
ing plaster,  or  covered  with  any  mild  superficial  appli- 
cations. Over  and  around  these  the  surgeon  may  ap- 
ply linen,  kept  continually  wet  wilh  cold  water  or  the 
liquor  plumbi  acetaiis  dilutus.  .As,  however,  many 
patients  have  a  strong  dislike  to  cold  applications  to  any 
wounds  upon  their  bodies,  it  is  often  necessary  to  dis- 
pense with  this  practice.  The  dressings  are  to  be  re- 
tained with  a  roller ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  tight,  as  pres- 
sure is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  nrjod.  Thus,  the 
inflammation  of  the  wound  will  be  moderated;  the  ex- 
travasation of  blood  prevented/  the  chance  of  union 
by  the  first  intention  taken  ;  and  all  painful  operations 
avoided.  And  nothing  is  more  certain  ihan  the  fact, 
that  if  antipb.  igistic  means  be  strictly  employed,  many 
Malis  heal  without  abscesses,  or  any  very  severe  symp- 
toms, when  no  hope  could  be  entertained' of  their  doing 
so  under  other  treatment.  But  if  suppuration  should 
happen,  and  a  collection  of  matter  take  place,  would 
the  patient  suffer  more  or  be  put  into  greater  danger  by 
having  a  proper  depending  opening  of  just  sufficient 
size,  now  made  into  trie  abscess  in  an  eligible  place 
than  il  he  had  submitted  to  have  the  formidable  one- 
ration  of  laying  open  the  whole  extent  of  a  stab  per- 
formed in  the  first  instance  I  In  short,  will  he  suffer 
half  so  much,  be  half  so  long  in  seating  well,  or  have 
to  encounter  half  the  danger's  With  all.this  advan* 
tage,  he  will  have  taken  a  certain  chance  which  attends 
all  these  cases  of  the  wound  becoming  united  by  what 
is  called  the  first  internum ;  that  is  to  say,  without  any 
suppuration.  [  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
columns  on  the  subject  of  Punctured  Wounds,  and  to 
the  treatment  of  abscesses,  in  the  article  Suppuration 
Gun-shot  wounds  merely  injuring  the  parieles 'of  tbe 
chest  are  to  be  treated  according  to  principles  elsewhere 
explained.— (See  Gun-shot  Wounds.) 

Of  Wounds  penetrating  the -Ca  vity  of  the  Thorax.— 
Penetrating  wounds  of  ihe  chest  are  always  dangerous 
and  claim  the  utmost  attention  of  the  practitioner.  I 
shall  first  treat  of  such  wounds  las  enter  the  cavity  of ' 
thornx,  but  without  Uijuring  the  viscera. 

In -the  healtlry  state,  the  lunssso  eompletely  fill  the" 
thru  ax,  that,  both  in  inspiration  and  expiration,  thev  are 
always  in  close  contact  with  the  pleura  ;  and  whenever 
air,  blood,  or  any  other  matter  insinuates  itself  bet  ween 
the  pleura  cosialis  and  pleura  pulinoiialis,  metre  or  les« 
oppression  and  difficulty  nf  bieaijfing immediately  take 
place.  In  all  wounds  attended  with  a  division  of  the 
pleura  cosialis,  and  net  iiirmgiu  animation  Where  there 
happens  to  be  no  adhesion  between  this  membrane  a  lid 
the  lungs,  some  of  the  external  air,  or  n  small  quantity 
of  blood,  or  truth,  can  hardly  fail  to  gel  into  the  cavitv 
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of  the  thorax,  If  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries  be 
wounded,  and  the  external  orifice  be  verv  narrow 
the  blood  furnished  by  this  vessel  may  pass  into  the 
chest,  and  immediately  produce  oppression  of  the 
breathing,  and  other  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the 
lungs.  Of  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  case,  I  shall  pre- 
sently speak. 

When  a  wound  is  known  to  have  entered  the  pleura, 
and  there  is  no  symptom  leading  to  a  suspicion  that  the 
lungs  oi  anyjflrge  vessel  U  wounded,  Ihe  injury  is  to  be 
dressed  according  to  common  principles,  and  the  more 
superficially  the  better.  Authors  also  usually  direct  us, 
just  before  we  close  the  opeuing,  to  tell  the  patient  to 
make  a*deep  inspiration,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
as  much  of  the  air  as  possible  which  may  have  passed 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  At  the  end  of  such  in- 
spiration, the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  skin  are  ttr  he 
brought  together  and  kept  so  with  slicking  plaster, 
compresses,  and  a  roller.  The  other  indicat  ions  are  to 
(invent  inflammation  oi  'the  pleura  and  lungs,  by  rigo- 
rous antiphlogistic  remedies,  particularly  bleeding, 
which  should  be  copious,  and  repeated  as  circumstances 1 
may  require. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  may  be  complicated 
with  some  of  the  following  circumstances:  JL  Foreign 
bodies.  2.  Injury  of  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries. 
3.  Protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  lungs.  4.  Emphyse- 
ma.   5.  Extravasation  of  blood  in  the  thorax. 

1.  Almost  all  these,  wounds  occasion  pain  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  Many  of  them  are  also  followed 
by  an  emphysematous  swelling  around  the  wound ;  the 
patient  frequently  coughs  up  blood ;  and  after  having 
had  for  some  lime  a  small,  contracted,  irregular  pulse, 
with  a  pallid  countenance  and  cold  extremities,  he  is 
too  often  seized  wilh  severe  febrile  symptoms,  (he  ef- 
fect of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pants  within  the 
chest.  These symptomsshould  becounteractedby  bleed- 
ing, a  very  low  regimen,  opening  saline  medicines,  thi* 
use  of  leeches,  or  cupping,  and  the  strict  observance  of 
quietude  If  such  indisposition  shoulrl  continue  longer 
than  a  few  days  without  diminution,  writers  inform  us 
that  there  is  ground  for  suspecting  that  theydepend 
upon  the  presence  of  some  foreign  body.  However,  it 
may  be  doubted  whetherSabatier'sadvice,tmmediately 
to  make  search  after  the  extraneous  substance,  is  proper, 
under  these  circumstances.  .  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
think  thesymptoms  aboverelated  by  any  means  unequi- 
vocal, and  even  were  they  so,  t  he  practice  Would  still  be 
questionable.— (See  Medecine  Opiraloire,  t.  2,  244.) 

Sabatier  has  quoted  the  two  following  cases,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  may  be  attempted  in  these 
cases-.  "A  man,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was 
struck  very  violently  with  a  knife  on  the  outer  nart  of 
the  fourth  true  rib.  Simple  dressings  were  applied  for 
the  first  few  days;  but  a  considerable  coughing  and 
spitting  of  blood  ensuing,  M.  Gerard  was  consulted 
who  found  that  the  symptoms  depended  on  the  pre-' 
sence  of  a  piece  of  (he  knife,  which  had  pierced  the 
rib  and  was  projecting  some  way  intothe  thorax.  So 
little  of  the  foreign  body  was  on  the  outside  of  the  rib 
and  it  was  so  fixed'  in  the  bone,  that  it  could  neither  be* 
extracted  with  any  kind  of  forceps,  nor  even  moved  in 
the  least  with  a  leaden  mallet,  &<;.  Although  the  only 
expedient  seemed  now  to  be  that  of  sawing  or  culling 
out  a  portion  of  the  rib,  Gerard  conceived  that  an  at- 
tempt might  first  be  made  lo  extract  the  foreign  body 
by  pushing  it  from  within  outwards.  For  this  purpose, 
having  put  a  steel  thimble  on  his  index  finger,  he  iritro- 
duced  it  intonhe  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  our.  the  piece  of  the  knife 

A  spicnla  of  the'bone  was  afterward  felt ;  but  it  was 
too  firmly  connected  With  the  rest  of  the  rib  to  admit 
of  being  completely  taken  out.  Gerard  was  absurd 
enough  to  surround  the  whole  rib  at  the  splintered  part 
with  a  ligature.  To  these  ingenious  proceedings,  as  the 
French  term  thorn,,  was  imputed,'not  onlv  the  cessations 
of  all  the  bad  symptoms,  but  a  speedy  recovery.— (See 
La  Faye's  Notes  to  the  Traitb  des  Operations  de 
Dioiiis.) 

An  officer  was  shot  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  The 
ball  entered  about  where  the  bone  ar.d  cartilage  of  ihe 
anventh  true  rib  unite,  and  came  out  in  the  situflionof 
the  angle  of  the  same  bone,  which  was  broken  in  two 
places.  The  pns'eiior  part  of  the  first  false  rib  waa 
also  broken.  Incisions  were  made  which  enabled  the 
sineenn  to  take  away  several  splinters  of  bone,  and  fa- 
c.litated  (that  mischievous  French  practice)  the  intio- 
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duction  of  a  seton.  Soft  mild  dressings  were  applied. 
The  paiient  was  bled  twenty-six  limes,  with  the  view 
of  relieving  the  fever,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  spit- 
ting of  blood.  On  the  fifth  day,  suppuration  commenced 
and  the  seton  could  be  easily  drawn.  In  about  a  fort- 
night, the  patient's  sufferings  considerably  abated,  and 
he  passed  some  of  the  ensuing  days  in  a  tolerably  easy 
state.  Circumstances,  however,  made  it  necessary  to 
remove  him  to  another  place,  and  on  the  twenty  fourth 
dav  he  had  a  bad  night;  febrile  symptoms  came  on ; 
and  the  discharge  was  not  of  its  usual  consistence.  He 
was  bled  twice  more,'  and  his  critical  state  led  the  sur- 
geon to  examine  the  wounds  again.  On  passing  a  fin- 
ger into  the  posterior  wound,  a  foreign  body  was  felt 
and  easilv  extracted.  It  was  apiece  of  the  patient's  coat. 
A  spicufa  of  bone  was  also  felt  more  deeply  lodged, 
which  required  the  wound  to  be  dilated.  Partial  relief 
followed  the  removal  of  these  extraneous  substances. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  the  bad  symptoms  recurred,  two 
more  bleedings  were  practised,  and,  as  fears  were  en- 
tertained that  the  seton  vSas  doing  harm,  it  was  sup- 
pressed. The  patient  now  first  made  complaint  ot 
feeling  something  which  pricked  him  in  a  deep  situa- 
tion, between  the  two  openings  of  the  wound.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  divide  all  the  parts  intervening 
between  the  two  orifices,  and  occupying  an  extent  of 
seven  or  eight  inches.  Guerin  cut  the  parts  between 
the  two  ribs  from  within  outwards,  under  the  guidance 
of  his  finger  introduced  into  the  posterior  wound,  care 
being  taken  not  to  cut  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  up- 
per rib.  In  this  way,  the  whole  track  of  the  ball  was 
laid  open,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  a  very  sharp  splinter 
was  found,  projecting  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 
It  was  removed,  and  the  wound  dressed  with  simple  ap- 
plications. From  this  day  all  the  bad  symptoms  ceased. 
— (OAs.  de  Guerin  in  Mem.deVJiead.de  Chir.  t.  2,  ito.) 

Mr.  John  Bell  has  taken  notice  of  the  preceding 
case;  he  observes,  that  some  of  Guerin's  steps  were 
bold  and  gdod,  as  well  as  successful ;  but  that  the  era- 
(  ployment  of  the  seton  was  wrong.  The  example 
teaches  us  several  important  circumstances:  1.  The 
propriety  of  making  very  free  dilatations  for  the  ex- 
traction of  splinters  of  bone.  2.  The'utility  of  repi  an  d 
copious  bleedings,  which,  in  the  above  case,  indeed, 
had  the  greatest  effect  both  in  preventing  such  hemor- 
rhage in  the  chest,  as  would  probably  have  produced 
suffocation,  and  also  in  averting  a  degree  of  pulmonary 
•  inflammation,  whicli  would  have  proved  fatal. 

Mr.  John  Bell  judiciously  condemns  the  seton :  "Had 
M.  Guerin  (says'  he)  been  asked  what  good  it  was  to 
do,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  in- 
vented even  a  plausible  apology  for  the  practice,  which, 
if  it  was  not  doing  good\  could  not' fail  to  do  harm. 
Was  this  seton  necessary  for  keeping  the  wound  open  1 
No,  surely,  for  the  wound  could  not  have  closed  while 
it  was  irritated  and  kept  in  suppuration  by  splinters 
.  of  bone,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  within  the  breast.  Was 
it  to  dTaw  the  piece  of  cloth  out  1  Surely,  in  the  course 
ef  twenty  days,  a  piece  of  cloth  would  have  had  some 
chance,  at  least,  of  being  floated  towards  the  wound, 
either  by  the  natural  flux  of  the  matter,  or  by  the  help 
of  a  mild  injection.  .  Was  it  useful  in  supporting  the 
discharge'?  This  would  have  been  a  sore  question  for 
M.  Guerin;  for  it  supported  the  suppuration  only  by 
inflaming  the  chest;  and  where  inflammation  of  the 
chest,  or  high  cough,  or  bloody  expectoration,  or  a 
profuse  discharge  were  the  chief  dangers,  a-  great  seton 
could  hardly  be  a  comfortable  inmate  in  the  breast. 
I  think  one  might  very  boldly  promise  to  produce 
bloody  expectoration  and  terrible  cough,  profuse  sup- 
purations, and  oppression  to  any  degree,  by  drawing 
such  a  cord  across  a  sound  thorax." 

Mr.  John  Bell  nex(  censures  M.  Guerin  for  not  hav- 
ing discovered  the  pricking  triece  of  bone  before  the 
thirtv-eiahth  day  ;  a  disadvanlape  which  he  partly  as- 
cribe" to  the  seton,  the  pain  of  drawing  which  across 
the  chest  deadened  every  less  pain,' and,  conse- 
quently the  patient  could  not  feel  the  trifling  pricking 
of  the  bone,  till  his  greater  sufferings  from  the  Seton 
were  allaved.  "In  short  (says  Mr.  John  Bell),  M. 
Guerin  passes  a  great  strap  of  coarse  linen  across  the 
caviiv  of  the  chest,  and  when  it  causes  inflammation, 
he  thinks  to  subdue  it  by  bleeding;  when  M.  Guerin 
continued  for  thirty  days  drawing  a  coarseseton  through 
the  breast  every  morning,  and  bleeding  for  the  cough 
every  ni»ht  what  did  he  do,  but  raise  inflammation 
with  his'left  hand,  to  show  how  well  he  could  cure  it 


with  his  right."— (See  John  Bell,  On  Woultii,  vti\ 

p.  36—38.) 

The  liability  of  wounds  of  the  chest  to  be  cotnplj. 
cated  with  the  lodgement  of  foreign  bodies,  ii  a  cir- 
cumstance' of  which  the  practitioner  should  evert* 
mindful.  "  In  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  tol- 
diers  who  have  died  from  these  injuries  (sayB-Dr. 
Hennen),  I  have  frequently  found  pieces  of  wadding 
or  clothes,  spicules  of  bone,  and  balls,  and,  in  one  case, 
some  charpje  used  as  a  dressing;  either  Ioobs  in »s. 
rious  parts  of  the  lungs,  or  lying  in  sacs,  which  the  ei 
ertions  of  the  constitution  to  free  itself  had  thrown 
round  them  by  the  medium  of  thexoagulating  lymph. 
In  the  more  fortunate  few  who  have  recovered,  these 
matters  have  been  discharged  from  the  wounds,  or  ei- 
traded  from  them  by  the  surgeon.  In  some  luck; 
cases,  they  have  been  ejected  by  the  convulsive  eflbni 
to  cough,  which  their  irritation  has  occasioned,"- 
(0«.  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  367.)  For  an  account 
of  the  dexterity  with  which  Laney  has  sometimes 
traced  balls  in  the  chest,  and  extracted  them  by  bold 
operations,  I  must  refer  to  his  valuable  writings.— 
(See  Mim.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  250,  4-c.)  Balls  have 
sometimes  lodged  and  remained  encysted  in  the  lung) 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  without  the  heajtii  belnf. 
at  all  disturbed  by  their  presence.— (See  Percy,  Ma- 
nuel, &-c.  p.  125 ;  Boyer,  Traite  dts  Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p. 
310,  <S-c.)  ' 

2.  When  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries  is  wounded 
by  a  narrow  oblique  stab,  the  accident  cannot  at  first 
be  known.  In  this  case,  the  blood  commonly  makes 
its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  where  it  causes  a 
more  or  less  considerable  extravasation.  But  when 
the  wound  is  ample  and  direct,  the  effused  blood, 
which  has  all  the  characters  of  arterial  blood,  leaves  no 
doubt  concerning  the  injury  of  an  intercostal  artery. 
However,  if  any  uncertainty  prevail,  it  may  easily  bs 
dispelled  by  introducing  a  finger  into  the  wound,  and 
making,  pressure  with  it  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  rib, 
which  corresponds  to  the  vessel  suspected  to  be  injured. 

Gerard  proposed  to  stop  hemorrhage  from  the  it 

costal  artery  by  means  of  a  ligature.  His  plan  waslo 
eAlarge  the  external  wound  as  far  as  the  upper  edge  of 
the  rib,  corresponding  to  the  wounded  intercostal  ar- 
tery, and  then  to  introduce  into  the  chest  a  common 
curved  needle,  armed  with  a  ligature,  to  which  was 
attached  a  dossil  of  lint.  The  needle  was  passed  be- 
hind the  rib,  rather  higher  than  the  superior  edge  of 
the  bone.  The  point  of  the  instrument  was  then 
pushed  from  within  outwards,  and  brought  out  through 
the  external  wound  together  with  the  ligature.  When 
the  dossil  had  come  into  contact,  with  the  artery,  the 
two  ends  of  the  ligature  were  tied  over  a  thick  com- 
press, placed  on  the  outside  of  the  rib.  In  this  wan- 
ner, the  bone  was  surrounded  with  the  ligature,  and 
the  artery  compressed. 

Goulard,  of  Montpellier,  having  found  difficulty  i« 
passing  a  common  needle,  whose  shape  little  corres- 
ponded lo  the  track  through  which  it  had  to  pass,  be- 
ing curved  towards  its  point,  and  straight  towards  the 
eye,  invented  one  expressly  for  this  operation.  Healio 
objected  to  the  comb-ion  bent  needles,  as  be  conceived 
that  they  might  wound  the  lungs  with  their  sharp 
points  and  edges.  Goulard's  needle  formed  twee, 
fourths  of  a  circle,  and  was  fixed  on  a  long  handle, 
which  facilitated  its  introduction.  The  eye,  in  wmcn 
the  ligature  was  put,  was  situated  near  the  poim, 
which  was  a  little  blunted,  and  the  ligature  lav  in  a 
groove  in  the  convexity  of  the  instrument.  When  nc 
needle  had  passed  through  the  intercostal  ™"lc]*"< 
and  its  point  had  made  its  appearance  over  the  na, 
which  was  above  the  artery,  the  ligature  was  untieo, 
and  held,  while  the  needle  was  withdrawn  at  the  place 
where  it  had  entered.  The  ligature  was  then  tiea,u 
in  Gerard's  method.  ! 

It  was  afterward  thought,  that  compression  nilgai 
answer  better  than  the  foregoing  use  of  the  ngatur 
lottery,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university*" 
rin,  constructed  for  this  purpose  a  steel  plate,  wmcn  i 
described  and  engraved  in  the  second  volume,  4to.  o 
the  Mimoires  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  This  plale  was  nar- 
row at  one  end,  broad  at  the  other,  and  curved  in  two 
directions  at  its  narrow  part,  wtiere  there  were  «nin 
holes,  by  means  of  which  a  compress  for  the  artery  was 
fastened  ori  the  instrument.  The  broad  end  of  the  piaie 
had  two  long  parallel  slits,  through  which  a  At»m 
was  passed,  with  which  the  instrument  was  secuica. 
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When  the  wonnd  corresponding  to  the  intercostal 
artery  was  sufficiently  extensive  In  the  transverse  di- 
rection, the  narrow,  bent  end  of  the  instrument  was  so 
introduced,  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  rib  above  was 
placed  in  the  concavity  of  the  curvature^wlu'le  the 
compress  acted  on  the  edge  of  the  bqne,  and;  of  course, 
on  the  artery.  The  rest  of  the  instrument  applied  it- 
self to  the  side  of  the  thorax,  in  which  situation  it  was 
fastened.  When  the  wound  was  not  ample  enough,  a 
sufficient  dilatation  of  it  w;fs  first  made  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  instrument. 

Quesnay  eiri ployed  a  piece  of  ivory,  which  he  co- 
vered with  lint,  &c.  and  introduced  within  the  chest.' 
The  instrument  was  fjien,drawnfrom  within  outwards 
bj  innuis  of  a  riband,  and  thus  the  necessary  com- 
pression was  produced.  • 

Quesnay's  plan  is  somewhat  like  that  invented  by 
-jittery.  But  to  have  introduced  the  compress  en- 
tirely into  the  thorax,  together  with  the  ivory,  which 
was  the  basis  of  it,  and  then- to  have  drawn  the  con- 
trivance from  withfti  outwards,  as  was  probably  in- 
tended, a  very  large  wound  would  have  been  indis- 
pensable. This  was  also  one  of  the  many  strong  ob- 
jections  to  Lottery's  instrument,  which,  in  fact,  could 
only  be  employed  when  there  was  a  free  and  ample 
opening. 

flelloque,  seeing  the  inefficacy  of  all  the  compressing 
means  used  before  liis  time,  and  their  inconveniences, 
invented  an  instrument,  which,  he  says,  is  calculated 
f<|»:  making  proper  pressdre,  and  following  the  motion 
of  the  ribs  without  hindering  the  escape  of  extravasated 
blood.  The  machine  is  engraved •anji  described  W  2  V 
of  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  4to.  It  is  composed  of  two 
plates,  which  are  wadded,  and  capable  of  being  brought 
towards  each  other  by  means  of  a  screw.  This  in- 
strument, as  Sabatier  observes, .  may  indeed  answer; 
but  it  is  complicated  .and* awkward,  and  its  utility  is 
founded  on  the. supposition  of  the  wound  being  larger 
than  wounds  are  which  are  made  with  common  wea- 
pons. 

Justly  averse  td  any  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
surgical  instruments,  modern  practitioners  reject  all 
particular  contrivances  for  stopping  hemorrhage  from 
the  intercostal  arteries.  ■  Indeed,  as  the  accident  is 
very  rare,"  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  best  instrument 
possible  were  devised  it  would  hardly  ever  be  at  hand 
when  required. 

A  common  dossil  of  lint  (says  Sabatier),  fastened  to 
a  Strang  ligature,  and  introduced  between  the  two  ribs, 
or  even  quite  into  the  phest,  and  then  drawn  from 
within  outwards  like  Quesnay's  compress,  would  fulfil 
every  desirable  purpdse.  The  external  wound  should 
then  be  covered  with  simple  dressings,  and  a  bandage 
applied  round  the1  body.  The  patient  should  be  freely 
and  repeatedly  bled,  and  treated  on  the  most  rigorous 
antiphlogistic  plan. 

Professor  Assalini  joins  all  the  best  modern  surgeons 
in  reprobating  the  introduction  of  the  preceding  con- 
trivances and  extraneous  substances  into  the  chest,  in 
order  to  stop  hemorrhage  from  the  intercostal  artery. 
All  these  methods,  tie  remarks,  are  calculated  to  excite 
a  dangerous  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  chest. 
Hence,. he  prefers  simply  cutting  the- artery  across,  so 
as  to  allow  it  to  retract,  and,  if  this  plan  fail,  hfe  re- 
commends the  wound  to  be  closed.  Should  the  blood 
find  its  way  into  the  chest,  it  is  true,  the  consequences 
will  be  serious,  out  not  fatal ;  and  if  the  symptoms  re- 
quire it,  the  operation  of  empyema  may  afterward  be 
done.  A  small  quantity  of  effused  blood,  however, 
may  be  absorbed,  and  no  such  proceeding  be  requisite.  - 
— (Jtanuale  di  Chirurgia,  p.  38,  59.) 

Dr.  Hennen  conceives,  that  whenever  the  tenacu- 
lum can  be  used  for  an  idjured  intercostal  artery,  the 
practice  should  be  adopted.  He  states,  that  cases  are 
repotted  in  which  the  vessel  was  thus  secured ;  but  that 
lie  has  never  seen  the  method  adopted  himself.  *'  Un- 
fortunately (says  he),  webut  too  often  are  disappointed 
in  finding  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  here  ju- 
dicious pressure  is  our  only  resource.  .In  some  very 
slight  cases,  I  have  used. the  graduated  compress  with 
success  ;  ,bu(,  if  the  sloughing  is  extensive,  nothing  but 
the  finger  »f  an  assistant,  relieved  as  often  as  occasion 
may  require,-  and  pressure  direct  upon  a  compress 
placed  along  the  course  of  the  vessel,  or  so  disposed  as 
to  operate  upon  its  bleeding  orifice,  will' beof  any  avail." 
— {Military  Surgery,  td.  2,  p.  377.) 

3.  The  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  lungs,  incon- 


sequence of  wounds  penetrating  the  chest,  is  a  very 
unusual  case;  hut  there  are  some  instances  recorded 
by  writers,  and  one  case  I  attended  myself  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Schenckius  relates  an  example 
taken  from  Rolandus.  The  latter  wa6  called  to  a  man 
who  had  been  woundatfiin  the  thorax  six  days  before, 
A  portion  of  the  lung  pfotruded,  in  a  state  of  mortifi- 
cation. Rolandus  extirpated  it,  and  the  patient  soon 
recovered. 

Tulpius  has  recorded  a  similar  fact.  A  man  received 
an  extensive  wound  just  below  his  left  nipple.  His 
naturally  gay  disposition,  however,  led  him  to  neglect 
the,  injury  :  and  on  the  third  day,  a  piece  of  the  lungs, 
three  inches  in  length,  protruded.  The  patient  went 
to  Amsterdam,  whence  he  was  distant  two  days' 
journey,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  succour  in  one  of, 
the  hospitalsof  that  city.  The  protruded  piece  of  lung, 
.which  was  already  mortifying,  was  tied,  and  cut  oft' 
with  scissors.  It  weighed  three  ounces.  The  wound 
healed  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  patient  experienced  no 
complaint  afterward,  except  a  slight  cough,  with 
which  he  was  occasionally  troubled.  He  survived  the 
accident  six  years,  leading  a  wandering,  drunken  life. 
After  death,  nothing  particular  was  observed  in  the 
thorax,  except  that  the  lungs  had  becqme  adherent  to 
the  pleura,  in  the  situation  of  the  wound.  Hildanus 
relates  another  case.  A  man  was  wounded  with  a 
knife  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  near  the  ster- 
num. As  a  piece  of  lung  protruded  at  the  opening  and 
was  of  a  livid  colour,  it  was  extirpated  with  the  actual 
cautery.  The  wound  was  then  dilated,  and  the  ribs 
kept.apart  \vith  a  wooden  wedge,  under  which  plan 
the  portion-  of  lung  girt  by  the  opening  shrunk 
within  the  chest.  The  patient  was  soon  completely 
well. 

.A  fourth  example  of  a  protrusion  of  a  piece  of  lung 
through  a  wound  in  the  thorax,  is  among  the  case* 
recorded  by  Ruysch.  The  servant. of  a  seafaring  man 
was  wounded  in  the  anterior  and'  inferior  part  of  the 
chest,  and  was  immediately^. attended  by  a  surgeon, 
who  mistook  the  protruded  piece  of  lung  for  a  portion 
of  omentum,  and  applied  a  tight  ligature  round  it. 
Ruysch,  who  was  consulted,  soon  detected  the  mistake 
which  had  been  made  ;  but  he  delivered  his  opinion 
that  the  wound  would  heal  very  well,  as  soon  as  the 
tied  piece  of  lung  was  detached.  The  event  justified 
his  prognosis,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

When  the  protruded  portion  of  lung  is  sound,  the 
reduction  ought  to  be  made  without  the  least  delay. 
It  should  be  done  on  the  same  principles  as  those  on 
which  protruded  pieces  of  intestine,  or  omentum,  are 
reduced. — (See  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen.)  A  recur- 
rence of  the  accident  is  to  be  prevented  by  closing  the 
wound,  and  placing  a  compress  over  it.  But  when  the 
piece  of  lung  is  already  in  a  mortified  state  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constriction  which  it  has  suffered,  or 
when  its  large  size  prevents  reduction,  Sabatier  is  of 
opinion  that  the  only  resource  is  to  extirpate  the  part, 
after  applying, a  ligature  round  its  base.  If  the  latter 
step  were  not  taken,  a  dangerous  hemorrhage  might 
follow,  or  even  an  extravasation  in  the  thorax. — 
(Medecine  Operatoire,  tome  2,  p.  224.)  However,  the 
practice  recommended  by  Sabatjer  appears  question- 
able in  the  instance  of  mortification,  because  the  dead- 
pan will  naturally  be  thrown  off  by  a  spontaneous  pro7 
cess;  and  when  the  w'ound  is  too!small  to  allow  the 
part  to  be  returned,  its  dilatation  might  be  more  ad- 
visable than  the  removal  of  a  considetable  portion,  or 
even  any,  of  the  lung. 

»  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I  had  a  patient  with  a 
protrusion  of  a  piece  of  lung,  four  or  five  inches  in 
length.  The  part  "was  much  bruised,  and  could  not  be 
easily  reduced.  I  therefore  applied  a  ligature  round 
its  base,  and  cut  it  off.  Previously,  however,  I  made 
.an  incision  in  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
bleed  freely,  which  being  the  case,  induced  me  to  use 
^.ligature.  I  was  afterward  informed  by  my  friend, 
"Mr.  Collie*,  that  the  man  died. 

4.  Emphysema  is  another  symptom  with  which 
penetrating  wohnds  of  the  chest  are  frequently  com- 
tplicated,  especially  when  they  are  small  and  indirect. 
When  such  wounds  are  small,  and  not  straight  in  their 
course ;  when  their  track  is  rendered  impervious,  either 
I  by  change  in  the  situation  of  the  muscles,  the  swelling 
of  the  parts,  clots  of  blood,  or  any  extraneous  sub- 
stances ;  air  may  insinuate  itself  into  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, so  as  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  tumour  and  dis- 
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tentlon.  Emphysema  is  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
tumefaction  of  the  part  affected,  without  any  pain,  or 
change  of  colour  in  the  skin,  and  by  the  crepitation 
which  is  perceptible  on  pressing  the  air  from  one  pan 
of  the  cellular  substance  into  another.  Emphysema 
may  take  place  where  the  lungs  are  not  wounded;  but 
in  this  case  it  can  never  be  of  much  extent.  Here  the 
emphysematous  swelling  is  caused  by  the  air  which 
insinuates  itself  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  through 
the  wound,  during  the  first  inspirations  which  follow 
tho  accident,  and  the  same  air  is  expelled  in  the  subse- 
quent acts  of  expiration.  But  when  the  lungs  are 
wounded,  the  emphysema  arises  from  the  escape  of  air 
/rom  those  organs  during  inspiration,  first  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  thence,  through  the  inner 
opening  of  the  external  wound,  into  the  cellular  sub- 
stance. 

I  should  have  deemed  it  upnecessary  to  have  said 
any  thing  in  this  part  of  the  work  on  the  present  sub- 
ject, and  have  contented  myself  with  referring  to  the 
article  Emphysema,  were  not  the  cause  of  this  symp- 
tom rather  perplexing,  and  did  I  not  hope  that  the 
following  extract  from  Sir  .A.  Halliday's  publication 
will  tend  td  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  these  cases. 
This  gentleman  mentions  the  following  circumstances, 
under  which  air  may  escape  from  the  lungs, or  emphy- 
sema arise.     "  • 

1st.  "An  injury  or  disease  of  the  pleura  pulmonalis, 
causing  a  wound  or  ulceration  of  that  membrane,  mid 
thus  allowing  the  air  to  escape  from  the  lungs,  as  in 
oblique  external  wounds,  where  the  outer  opening  and 
tha"t  of  the  pleura  costalis  have  healed,  or  closed  up, 
and  in  ulcers  ofthefsurfacc  of  the  lungs. 

2dly.  That  pleura  pulmonalis  and  pleura  .costalis 
may  he  wounded  or  ulcerated,  when  there  is  no  exter- 
nal opening,  as  when  the  ends  of  fractured  ribs  pene- 
trate through  both  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs;  and 
it  is  from  this  accident,  &c.  that  emphysema  most  com- 
monly takes  place. 

3dly.  The  common  integuments  of  the  parietes  of 
the  chest,  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  the  pleura  cos- 
talis may  be  wounded,  while  the  pleura  pulmonalis 
and  the  lungs  remain  uninjured  ;  so  that  the  air  ad- 
mitted from  without  ana  coilecled  in  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  may  be  pressed  into  the  cellular  membrane,  so 
as  to  occasion  emphysema." 

The  same  writer  remarks,  "that  the  lungs  in  the 
thorax  have  often,  and  not  inaptly,  been  compared  to  a 
bladder  in  a  close  pair  of  bellows;  but  if  we  suppose 
the  bellows  to  be  divided  into  two  compartments,  and 
each  of  these  to  contain  a  bladder,  which  mutually 
communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the  external 
air,  by  means  of  a  lube,  which  is  exactly  adapted  to 
the  nofczle  of  the  bellows,  and  which  admits  the  air 
only  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladders,  and  not  into  the 
space  between  the  bladders  and  bellows,  we  shall  then 
have  a  perfect  representation  of  the  mechanical  struc- 
ture of  the  thorax.  The  bellows  will  represent  the 
thorax,  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  mediastinum  ;  the 
bladders  will  represent  the  lungs  of  the  right  and  left 
sides;  and  the  tube  which  communicates  with  the 
bladders  and  with  the  external  air,  will  represent  the 
trachea.  The  only  thing  which, is  wanting  to  render 
this  mechanical  representation  perfect  is,  that  the 
hladdeis  should  exactly  fill  the  bellows,  so  as  to  leave 
no  air  between  them  and  the  bellows." 

Jt  is  explained  by  Sir  A.  Halliday,  that  when  the 
handle  of  the  bellows  is  lifted  up,  the  bladders  become 
filled  by  the  external  air,  which  rushes  in  through  the 
tube  which  communicates  with  both  of  them.  When 
the  handle  is  depressed,  the  air  is  expelled  again.  In. 
the  like  manner,  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  and  emp- 
tied again  when  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  enlarged 
by  the  inspiratory  mascles,  and  then  diminished  by  the 
expiratory  oners. 

When  emphysema  arises  from  a  wound  or  ulcera-' 
tionof  the  pleura  pulmonalis,  on  one  side  of  the  thorax, 
the  case  is  nearly  tljcsaiue  as  jf  an  opening  were  made 
in  one  of  the  .bladders,  which  opening  would  form  a 
communication,  as  the  same  irenllemaii^nbsei  ves,  with 
tile  bellows  and  bladder  <ti\  one  side.  If  this  should 
happen  while  the  handle  of  the  bellows  is  depressed, 
no  sooner  is  Ibje  handle,  raised,  than  air  rushes  into  the 
space  between  the  bladder  and  bellows:' and  mi. keeping 
up  the  handle  a  little  while,  the  bladder  will  become 
quite  collapsed,  and  the  place  which  it  occupied,  while 
distended,  will  now  be  occupied  by  the  air.  •  "  If  novv  I 


(says  Sir  A.  Halliday)  we  attempt  to  force  out  the  alt 
by  depressing  the  handle  of  the  bellows,  we  shall  find 
that  this  cannot  be  done;  for  there  is  no  direct  com- 
munication between  the  bellows  and  the  external  air- 
and  as  the  effused  air  presses  equally  on  all  partsof 
the  collapsed  bladder,  it  cannot  escape  through  it." 

When  the  thorax  is,  expanded  in  inspiration,  the 
pressure  is  taken  oft"  the  surface  of  the  wounded  luni 
and  the  air  which  now  enters  this  organ,  instead  of 
distending  its  cells,  passes  through  its  wound  into  the 
space  between  the  pleura  pulmonalis  and  pleura  cot- 
talis.  The  lung  will,  indeed,  he  partially  expanded 
as  long  as  inspiration  on  that  side  goes  on  ;  (he  mure 
so,  the  smaller  its,  wound  is.  At  every  eipiratroQ 
however,  when  the  thorax  is  diminished,  the  effused 
air  will  be  compressed  against  the  wounded  lung;  but 
none  of  the  air  which  has  escaped  can  re-enie'r  the 
lung  again  ;  'j  because  (as  the  preceding  writer  accu- 
rately, remarks)  the  whole  of  tlje  air  contained  in  the 
lung  must  be  forced  out,  and  then  the  pressure  (of  Hie 
air)  against  every  part  of  the  collapsed  lung  being 
equal,  will  prevent  its'  separating  any  part,  so  lis  to 
make  a  passage'  for  itself  into  the  trachea."  Thua 
fresh  air  accumulates  at  every  inspiration  in  the  space 
between  the  pleura;,  while  hone  can  escape  fjroijl  tiie 
satne  situation  during  expiration-;  and  the  quantity 
accumulated  will  at  last  equal  that  which  is  received 
into  the  other  lung  during  the  most  powerful  inspira- 
tion. 

When  the  pleura  pulmonalis  and  pleura  costalis  aw 
both  wodnded,  the  same  effusion  of  air  between  them 
contipues  from  the  above-mentioned  causes,  till  the 
lung  collapses.  When  an  attempt  is  now  made  to 
expire,  the  injured  side  of  the  thorax  must  continue 
distended,  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  the  patient 
In  this  expiratory  acj,  however,  if  the  capacity  of  tbe 
thorax  be  diminished,  and  .the'  air  enmpressed,  a  part  of 
it  finds  its  way  through  the  wound  in  the  pleura  cos- 
talis, into  the  common  cellular  substance  of  the  parietei 
of  the  chest. 

The  passage  of  air  into  flic  cavity  of  the  thorax 
during  the  inspiration  is,  as  Sir  A.  Ualliday  observes, 
now  more  easy  than  the  return  of  that  already  effused 
in  the  cellular  membrane;  and,  consequently,  the  sub- 
cutaneous eniphysema  continues  to  increase  with  a 
rapidity  which  is  remarkable;  as  long  as  the  patient' 
lives. 

To  explain  the  origin  of  emphysema  in  cases  of 
wounds  which  only  enter  the  chest  and  do  not  injure 
the  lungs  at  all,  this  writer  has.  recourse  to  the  simile 
of  the  bellows  and  bladders.  Were  an  opening  made 
into  the  bellows  without  injuring  the  contained  blad- 
ders, and  the  access  of  air  by  this  opening  more  free 
than  that  by  the  nozzle,  communicating  with  the 
cavity  of  the  bladder,  more  air  would  enter  by  the 
opening  than  by  the  pipe,  on  the  handle  being  rallid; 
so  that  the  bladder  would  not  rise  as  usual,  when  n» 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  bellows  exisled.  If  the  latter 
opening  be  smaller  than  that  of  the  pipe,  the  bladder 
will  only  be  partially  filled ;  and  on  depressing  the 
handle  of  the  bellows,  the  air  contained  in  the  bladder, 
and-  that  between  the  bladder  and  the  billows,  will  be 
expelled  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  that 
in  which  they  were  formerly  filled.  This  process 
would  continue  to  go  on  in  the  same  way,  did  not  the 
bladder  naturally  collapse  more  and  more  from  its 
gravitation.  Let  us  now  slop  the  mouth  of  the  pipe, 
while  the  handle  of  the  bellows  is  raised,  and  the 
bladdei  'partially  filled.  On  trying  next  to  depress  the 
handle,  it  results  that,  as  no  air  can  escape  from  the 
pipe,  the  air  contained  between  the  bladder  and  th» 
bellows  must  he  . first  evacuated,  while  that  contained 
in  the  bladder  of  the  soiunl  sitle  will  be  foiced  into  the 
bladder  on  the  injured  side,  and  either  distend  it,  60  ai 
to  rupture  it,  or  cause  it  to  protrude. 

Hence,  in  the  case  of  a  wound  penetrating  the  ches{ 
without  injuring  the  lungs,  if  the  air  can  enter  more 
freely  by  the  wound  than  by  the  trachea,  more  of  it 
will  enter,  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  into  the  cavitv  of 
the  thorax  than  into  the  lungs.  .On  the  contrary,  when 
tlje  opening  of  the  wound  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  the 
trachea,  less  air  will  enter  the  thorax  limn  tlie  lungs. 

In  the  expiration,  the  air  will  be  furred  from  the  two 
different  situations  in  proportion  to  tiie  quantity  which 
enters  each  of  them  in  inspiration,  and  no  air  at  all 
would  accumulate  In  tbe  thorax,  did  not  the  (imps 
a' ways  tend  to  ctrilapse  from  their  gravitation-  Shnuld, 
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however,  the  patient,  in  making  an  effort  to  expire, 
contract  the  glAuis,  ilie  air  contained  in  the  lungs  ot 
the  sound  bid.;  may  be  propelled  into  the  bronchia  and 
air-cells  of  the  lungs,  on  the. same  side  as  the  wound, 
so  as  to  distetld  them,  and(  even  make  them  protrude 
at  the  wound.  »  ■ 

Dr.  Halliday  remarks,  that  such  a  protrusion  otten 
happens  when  wounds  are*made  in  dogs,  and  has  been 
erroneously  adduced  as  an  argument  against  the  eol- 
lapse'of  the  lungs,  when  an  opening  is  made  into  the 
thorax  of  the  human  subject.— (See  Obs.  on  Emphy- 
sema, by  Sir  A.  Halliday,  1807.) 

For  information  concerning  the  treatment  ot  tins 
affection,  see  Emphysema. 

5  I  have  ahead  v  noticed,  that  wounds  of  the  thorax 
may  injure  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries,  and  when 
the  blood  cannot  flow  outwards  it  may  be-extravasated 
in  the  chest.  The  same  consequence  may  (ollow 
wounds  of  the  pulmonary  "vessels,  those  of  the  heart, 
or  of  the  heart  itself.  And  here  I  may  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking,  that  sometimes  wounds  ot  the 
heart  do  Bot  prove  instantaneously  fata!.  A  case,  in 
which  a  bayonet  passed  through  the  colon;  stomach,, 
diaphragm,  part  of  the  lungs,  and  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  and  yet  the  patient  lived  nine  hours  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury,  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Babington. 
—(See  Med.  Records  and  Researches,  J.ond.  1798 ;  also, 
a  case  by  Chastenet,  in  Journ.  de  Med-  Ml.  t.  2.)  In 
almost  all  cases,  however,  such  injuries  prove  instantly 
fatal ;  and  the  same  re"mark  will  extend  to  cases  of  he- 
morrhage from  vessels  above  a  certain  size,  but  when 
they  are  less'  considerable,  the  patient  nray  live  for  a 
greater  or  less  time  and  receive  the  aid  of  smgery. 

[Though  wounds  of  the  heart  are  deemed  necessa- 
rily fatal,  they  do  not  always  immediately  prove  so. 
Our  medical  records  contain  various  cases  in  proof  of 
this:  very  recently  a  case  of  murder  came  before  the 
Criminal  Court  of  New-York,  in  which  the  medical 
witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  people  affirmed^  that  the  de- 
ceased, as  proved  upon  the  examination  ot\lhe  body, 
had  received  the  fatal  wound  in  the  left  Ventricle  r/f 
the  heart ;  yet  the  sufferer  survived  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  after  the  occurrence. — Reese.] 

The  following  are  the  symptoms  which  denote  an 
extravasationtof  blood  in  the  thorax.  The  patient 
feels  great  oppression,  and  such  uneasiness  as  will  not 
let  him  long  continue  in  one  position.  Unless  lis  bend 
his  body  v^ry  much  forwards,  in  .which  position  the1 
diaphrasm  is  relaxed,  and  not  so  much  dragged  by  Hip 
weight  of  the  extravasated  fluid,;  he  feels  great  difli 
culty  in  standing  or  sitting  up.  Wh$n  the  thighs  are 
bent,  the  patient  can  lie  with  tolerable  ease  on  his 
back ;  he  is  also  not  averse  to  lying  on  the  side  on 
which  the  wound  is  situated ;  but  he  carmot  place  him- 
self on  the  opposite  side  without  feeling  very  acute" 
pain  in  the  situation  of  the  mediastinum. 

His  respiration  is  short,  frequent,  and  interrupted  by 
sighs;  his  veins  become' empty ;  a  cadaverous  paleness 
spreads  over  his  countenance ;  his  extremities  become 
cold  ;  a  viscid  perspiration  covers  his  neck  and  temples  ^ 
his  teeth  chatter ;  his  pulse  becomes  weals;' and  if, -as 
most  frequently  happens,  the  lungs  are  wounded,  he 
spits  up  frothy  blood,  and  air  issues  from  the  wound. 

Though  one  might  suppose  the  above  class  of  symp- 
toms always  attendant  on  a  considerable  effusion  of 
blood  in  the  thorax,  this  is  not  the  case.  Wounded 
persons  have  been  kuown  to  die  of  such  an  extravasa- 
tion whose  respiration  was  tolerably  free,  and  who  did 
not  complain  "of  suffering  more  inconvenience  in  one 
posture  than  another.  Sabatier  says,  that  several 
facts  of  this  kind  have  fallen  under  his  own  observa- 
tion. Other  wounded  persons  also,  who  suffered  most 
of  the  complaints  ascribable  to  extravasation  of  blood 
in  the  thorax,  have  been  cured  "by  ordinary  means. 
Mery  gives  an  account  of  a  young  man,  wounded  in 
the  anterior  and  superior  part  of,  the  chest,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  who  had  sflch  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  fever  five  hours  afterward,  that  an  ex- 
travasation was  supposed  to  exist,  and  Mery  was 
thinking  of  making  an  opening  for  its  evacuation.  A 
tumour  near  the  ereat  pectoral- muscle,  presenting  nei- 
ther the  feel  of  fluctuation,  nor  that  of  emphysema 
made  him  suspend  his  decision.  The  fuinoMr  was  dis- 
persed by  bleeding,  and  the  application  of  compresse* 
dipped  iii  a  mixture  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water.  ' 

However,  even  the  assemblage  of  the  above  symp- 
toms did  not  deceive  Petit.   Having  been  requested  to 


assist  at  an  operation  which  was  about  to  be  done  on  a 
wounded  man,  about  whose  armpit,  pectoralis  major, 
and  latissiuius  dorsi  muscles,  a  prodigious  emphyse-  • 
matous  swelling  had  taken  place;  whose  respiration 
was  painful  and  difficult ;  and  who  spit  up  frothy 
blood;  Petit  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  make  an  opening  into  the  chest.  He  thought 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  enlarge  the  wound,  which  was 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  armpit,  near  the  edge  of 
the"  latissiuius  dorsi,  so  as  to  give  vent  to  the  effused 
air.  This  advice  was  followed,  the  .emphysema  soon 
dispersed,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

The  equivocal  nature  of  the  symptoms  of  extrava 
sations  of  blood  in  the  thorax,  has  "induced  practitioner-s 
to  pay  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  every  circum- 
stance attendant  on  these  cases.  In  several  instances, 
Valentin  remarked,  that  an  ecchymosis  occurred  at  the 
angle  of  the  false  ribs,  and  spread  towards  the  loins. 
The  ec«hy,mosis  is  described  as  being  of  a  clear  purple 
colour,  like  the  spots  which  sometimes  fuim  on  the  ab- 
domen a  little  \yhile  after  death.  '  In  a  case,  in  which 
most  of  the  symptoms  of  extravasation  were  combined 
with  the  above  sort  of  ecchymosis,  Valentin  advised  a  " 
counter-opening  to  be  made.  The  advice  was  over- 
ruled and  the  patient  soon  afterward  died  :  more  than 
six  pints  of  blood,were  found  extravasated  in  the  thorax. 

Sabatier  rematks,  that  we  cannot  too  highly  applaud 
the  zeal  df  'thqse  practitioners  who  endeavour  to  dispel 
the  doubts  which  still  prevail  in  several  parts.of  sur- 
gery. At  the  same  lime,  he  thinks  that  all  who  take 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  this  science»should  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  truth  of  anynew  observations 
which  are"  offered.  Hence,  he  deems  it  proper  to  relate 
a  case  which  was  communicated  to  him  by  M.  Sauce- 
rotle  (the  father),  an  eminent  military  surgeon,  and 
which  shows,  that  the  ecchymosis  observed  by  Va- 
lentin is,  at  least,  not  invariably  attendant  on  extrava- 
sations  of  blood  in  the- chest.  A  light- horseman,  who 
had  received  a  thrust  with  a  sabre,  in  the  right  side  of 
the.  thorax,  above  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
appeared  to  be  going  on  very  well  for  the  first  four 
days  after  the.  accident.  On  the  fifth,  he  complained 
of  difficulty  of  breathing,  uneasiness,  and  an  inability, 
of  lying  on  the  left  side,  without  aggravating  his  com- 
plaints. He  complained  of  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  liver,  and  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 
His  pulse  \\as  small,  and  contracted,  and  rather  hard 
than  weak.  The  right  side  of  the  chest  seemed  larger 
than  the  left.  On  the  eighth  and  ninth  days  the  symp- 
toms became  more  urgent,  and  tlfe  patient,  found  no 
•ease  except  in  leaning  on  his  right  side,  and  supporting 
himself  on  a  chair  placed  across  his  bed.  This  assem- 
blage of  symptoms  indicated  an  extravasation  of  blood 
in  the  right  cavity  of  the  thorax ;  but  as  the  ecchymo- 
sis which  Valentin  has  described,  was  not  apparent, 
doubts  were  entertained  about  the  real  nature  of  the 
case.  When  a  counter-opening  was  made  on  the  dead 
body,  a  pint  of  putrid  blood' flowed  out. 
i  When  the  siirgeon  feels  assured  that  an  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  in  the  thorax  has  really'occurred,  and  the 
symptoms  are  very  urgent,  the  discharge  of  the  con- 
fined fluid  appears  to  promise  benefit.  However,  be- 
fore the  operation  is  done,  the  revived  state  of  the 
pulse,  the  return  of  warmth  in  the  extremities,  and  the 
cessation  of  great  faintness,  ought  to  denote,  that  the 
hemorrhage  no  longer  continues  from  the  vessels ;  for, 
if  this,  be  not  the  case,  a  fresh  quantity  of  blood  must 
soon  be  extravasated  again,  and  the  patient  die  ex- 
hausted.* 

Authors  mention  five  methods  of  discharging  blood 
from  the  thorax;  viz.  1st,  By  placing  the  patient  in  a 
posture  which  favoqrs  the  escape  of  the  blood  ;  2dly, 
By  introducing  a,  syringe  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  it 
out,  or  a  mere  cannula  through  which  ill  is  to  flow; 
3dly,  By,  enlargimr  the  wound;  4thly,  By  employing 
injections;  Sthly,  "By  making  an  opening  in  a  depend- 
ing part  of  the  thorax. 

1.  Success  cannot  be  expected  from  merely  placing 
the  patient  in  a  posture  which  is  favourable  to  the 
escape,  of  the  extravasated  blood,  except  when  the 
wound  is  situated  &t  the  inferior  part  of  ilie  chest,  and 
is  large  and  direct  in  its  course.  Par*  successfully 
adopted  ohis  method  in  tire  case  of  a  soldier,  who  was 
slabbed  in  three  places  with  a  sword, oneof  the  wounds, 
which  entered  the  chest,  being  situated  under  the  right 
nipple.  The  man  was  first  dressed  by  a  surgeon,  who 
made  several  sutures.  The  patient  was  soon  afterward 
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attacked  with  considerable  difficulty  ot'  breathing, 
fever,  coughing,  spitting  of  blood,  and  acute  pain  in 
the  side.  Pare,  who  was  consulted  the  next  day,  sus- 
pected that  an  extravasation  had  happened ;  conse- 
quently he  cut  out  the  sutures,  and  placed  the  patient 
in  a  position  in  which  his  feet  were  much  more  raised 
than  the  head.  Pare  also  recommended  him  to  hold 
his  breath,  and  then  introduced  his  finger  into  the 
wound,  in  order  4o  take  away  some  clots  of  blood 
which  appeared  at  its  orifice.  By  these  steps  the  dis- 
charge of*  seven  or  eight  ounces  of  fetid,  coagulated 
blood  was  effected. 

2.  The  idea  of  drawing  outof.the  thorax  extrava- 
sated  blood  with  a  syringe,  is  rather  ancient.  The 
pipes  of  all  syringes  for  this  purpose  should  have  blunt 
ends,  lest  they  injure  the  lungs.  Mere  tubes,  contain- 
ing a  stilet,  have  also  been  frequently  employed.  Scul- 
tetus  relates  a  case,  in  which  an  instrument  of  the 
latter  sort  was  successfully  employed.  No  syringe  or 
any  suction  with  the  mouth  was  requisite ;  it  was  found 
necessary  merely  to  introduce  the  tube,  and  then  with- 
draw the  stilet. 

Lamotte  used  only  a  simple  cannula,  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  centre  of  the  extravasation.  Then 
having  placed  the  patient  in  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  most  favourable  posture,  and  requested  him  to  hold 
his  breath,  he  drew  off  the  collection  Qf  fluid.  His 
cases,  numbered  216,  217,  218,*show  the  success  which 
attended  this  method.  Although  it  might  also  have 
answered  very  well  in  case  219,  Lamotte  saw  that  the 
high  situation  of  the  wound  would  not  have  allowed 
all  the  blood  to  be  discharged,  and  therefore  he  made  a 
counter-opening.  Thus  the  thorax  was  completely 
emptied,  and  a  recovery  ensued.  When  a  cannula  is 
employed,  authors  recommend  it  to  be  introduced  every 
day,  till  the  bad  symptoms  cease  and  no  more  fluid 
escapes  through  the  cavity  of  the  instrument.  After 
having  given  vent  to- blood,  it  allows  a  bloody  serous 
fluid  to  escape,  and  at  a  later  period  pus,  which  be- 
comes of  a  thicker  and  thicker  consistence  the  nearer 
the  patient  is  to  a  recovery. 

3.  The  cases  in  which  a  wound,  complicated  with  an 
extravasation  in  the  chest,  should  be 'dilated,  are  those 
in  which  the  situation  of  the  opening  is  favourable  to 
the  escape  of  the  blood.  The  operation  is  performed 
with  a  curved  bistoury  and  a  director.  The  integu- 
ments and  external  muscles  are  to  be  divided  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  and  the  intercostal  muscles  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  ribs.  Care  is  also  to  be  taken  not 
to  cut  too  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  rib,  lest  the 
.ntercpstal  artery  be  wounded.  Dionis  practised  such 
an  operation  on  a  soldier  who  was  wounded  at  Befort, 
;n  1703,  with  a  sword,  below  the  right  nipple,  whereby 
a  direct  opening  was  made  into  the  thorax.  When  the 
extravasated  fluid  had  been  let  out,  Dionis  made  the 
patient  lie  on  the  wounded  side  during  the  night,  and 
iu  proportion  as  the  blood  continued  to  be  thus  eva- 
cuated the  breathing  became  free  from  oppression. 

4.  The  methods  above  explained  may  be  of  use  when 
the  blood  retains  its  natural  state  of  fluidity;  but  when 
it  is  coagulated,  as  often  .happens,  they  can  be  of  no 
avail.  In  this  circumstance,  most  authors  direct  a 
proper  opening  to  be  made,  and  tepid  water  then  to  be 
thrown  into  the  chest,  with  the  view  of  loosening  and- 
dissolving  the  coagula  and  washing  them  out  of  the 
wound.  The  French  writers,  even  trie  modern  ones 
(Sabatier),  most  absurdly  recommend  the  injection  of 
various  detergent  vulnerary  decoctions,  and'- of  solu- 
tions of  honey  of  roses,  soap,  salt,  &c.  What  idea 
these  authors  can  entertain  of  the  great  tendency  do 
inflammation  of  the  hings  and  pleura,  or  what  goad 
they  can  expect  from  such  applications,  is -difficult  of 
conception.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  that  the  meanest 
scribbler  on  surgery,  in  this'Qountry,  would  be  ashamed 
of  offering  such  advice. 

5.  When  the  wound  is  narrow,  and  situated  at  the 
■upper  part  of  the  chest,  the  extravasated  blood  cannot 
be  discharged,  unless  a  counter-ripening  be  made  at  the 
lower  part  of  this  cavity.  The  .best  place  for  making 
the  opening,  and  the  proper  manrie/  of  executing  the 
ope;  ation,  are  described  under  the  head  of  Paracentesis. 
As  soon  as  the  opening  has  been  made,  the  blood  'flows 
out*  Its  discharge  is  then  to  be  promoted  by  such  a 
posture  as  will  render  the  opening  depending. 

The  old  surgeons,  who  had  much  more  fear  than 
the  modems  of  letting  the  opening  heal  up,  sometimes 
employed  tents  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  I 


event,  until  all  danger  of  another  collection  of  blood' 
or  matter  seemed  to  be  over.  However,  as  in  these 
cases  tents  are  apt  to  bring  on  inflammation  of  the 
pleura  and  lungs,  hinder  the  escape  of  whatever  fluid 
is  contained  in  the  chest,  and  cause  great  irritation, 
pain,  and  even  exfoliations  from  the  ribs,  their  use  is 
now  relinquished. 

As  large  tents  had.  the  effect  of  hindering  the  djj. 
charge  of  blood  or  matter  from  the  cavity  of  tlieohest, 
some  of  fiie  old  French  surgeons  employed  a  kind  of 
wick ;  but  in  the  present  stale  of  surgery,  I  do  not 
consider  that  it  would  be  at  all  edifying  to  enter  into  a 
comparison  of  these  contrivances.  II  any  means  be 
ever  requisite  for  keeping  the  opening  from  closing, 
there  cannot  be  a  better  thing  for  the  purpose  than  a 
short  cannula,  with  a  rim  to  keep  it  from  slipping  into 
the  thorax,  and  two  ljttle  rings  for  confining  it  fli  its 
situation  with  a  riband.  This  should  only  just  enter 
deeply  enough  to  have  its  inner  orifice  on  a  level  or  a 
very  little  farther  inwards  than  the  pleura  costalis,  so 
that  it  may  not  irritate  the  lungs. 

When  the  patient  has  been  dressed,  he  js  to  be  kept, 
in  bed,  with  his  head  and  chest  somewhat  elevated, 
and  his  thighs  befit,  in  which  position  the  breathing 
will  be  least  oppressed.  It  is  usual  also  to  recommend 
him  to  lie,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  side  on  which 
the  operation  has  been  done.  He  is  to  keep  himself  in 
as  quiet  a  condition  .as  he  can.  He  is  to  be  put  on 
very  low  diet,  and,  if  his  strength  allows,  he  is  to  be 
bled  from  the  arm,  and  this  evacuation  must  be  re- 
peated, with  other  antiphlogistic  means,  as  often  as  the 
urgency  of  the  fever  and  inflammatory  symptoms  in- 
dicate, and  the  strength  allows.  Bleeding  from  the 
arm,  besides  counteracting  inflammation  in  the  chest, 
which  is  a  principal  source  of  danger,  docs  good  by 
lessening  trie  force  of  the  circulation  in  the  wounded' 
vessels,  and  thus  diminishing  the  tendency  to  internal 
hemorrhage. 

The  old  practice  of  keeping  wounds  of  tin  fliesl 
open  is  now  nearly  exploded  ;  but  if  it  ever  be  advis- 
able, particular  caution  must  be  used  not  to  let  the 
tents  and  pieces  of  the  dressings  glide  iiito  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura.  Tulpius  speaks  of  a  Danish  gentleman 
who  had  been  under  a  careless  surgeon  on  account  of 
a  wound  in  -the  thorax,  and  who  coughed  up,  six 
months  afterward,,  a  large  tent  A  similar  fact  is  re- 
corded by  Hildanus.  A  man  was  stabbed  in  tin  right 
side  of  the  chest  near  the  axilla,  between  the  second 
and  third  ribs.  For  a  fortnight,  a  great  deal  of  blood 
was  discharged  both'  from  the  wound  and  the  mouth. 
The  wound  healed;  but  the  patient  continued  lo  be 
afflicted  with  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing,  an 
incessant  cougb,  and  to  spit  up  a  greenish  fetid  matter. 
Three  months  afterward  he  coughed  up  two  tents 
which  had  slidped  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorai. 

A  relaxation  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  must  be 
made  with  very  great  circumspection.  Too  much 
nourishment,  talking  too  frequently,  and  any  exertion 
are  circumstances  which  may  induce  a  renevvaf  of  the 
hemorrhage  and  extravasation.  Vesalius  saw  an  ac- 
cident of  this  riatbre  happen  a  fortnight  after  the. 
wound,  and  eleven  days  after  the  operation  fur  em- 
pyema., A  soldier,  who  had  been  gtabheil  in  Iwo 
places  with  a  sword  above  the  right  nipple,  was  at- 
tacked with  fever,  difficulty  of  breathing,  restlessness, 
and  acute  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  chest.  These 
symptoms  induced  Vesalius  to  infer,  that  an  extrava- 
sation had  taken  place;  but  he  was  afraid  of  making 
an  opening  in  the  chest,  for  Jear  the  hemorrhage  should 
still  continue  from  the  wounded  vessels.  However,  as 
tin;  patient  remained  in  the  same  State  the  fourth  day 
after  the  receipt  of  the  Wounds,  and  he  still  had 
strength  enough,  Vesalius  undertook  the  operation,  by 
Which  a  considerable  quantity  of  extravasated  blood 
was  discharged.  The  patient  felt  great  relief  at  the 
instant.  The  oozing  of  blood  continued  for  a  Tew 
days,  after  which  a  favourable  suppuration  took  place 
in'  all  the  three  wounds,  and  the  case  was  expected  10 
end  well.  But  the  patient  having  regained  his  strength 
and.  taken  too  much  food,  the  recurrence  of  hemor- 
.rhage  caused  his  death.  Lombard  saw  a  soldier  die 
instantaneouslyof  internal  hemorrhage,  brought  on  by 
throwing  a  howl  at  some  nine -pins,  two  months  after 
he  had  been  cured  of  a  wound  of  the  lungs. 

When  the  edges  of  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chert 
are  to  be  brought  together,  writers  state,  that  the  pa- 
tient should  be  requested  to  make  a  Btrong  inspiratio» 
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with  the  wound  closed,  and  then  a  long,  slow  expira- 
tion with  it  open,  and  so  on,  till  as  much  of  the  air  is 
discharged  from  the  thorax  as  possible,  atid  then  the 
wound  is  to  be  accurately  closed  with  sticking  plaster. 
From  what  has  been  observed,  however,  in  the  article 
Emphysemu,  it  will  appear,  that  when  there  is  a  direct 
openitiginto  the  thorax,  so  as  to  admit  the  external  air, 
the  lungs  on  one  side  collapse,  and  remain  so  till  the 
wound  is  healed  and  the  air  absorbed.  When  one  of 
these  organs  is  wounded,  a  collapsed  state  U,  indeed, 
the  best  condition  in  which  it  can  possibly  be  for  a 
certain  time,  that  is,  till  the  breach  of  continuity  in  His 
healed.  Schemes  for  making  the  lung  expand  by  ex- 
hausting the  air  from  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  may  be 
amusing  oh  paper,  but,  I  apprehend,  they  wi/1  never  be 
of  real  use  in  practice. 

Fistula;  sometimes  continue  a  long  while  after 
wounds  of  the  thorax.  Platner  mentions  an  instance 
in  which  there  was  a  fistulous  opening,  out  of  which 
the  air  rushed  with  sufficient  force  to  blow  out  a  candle. 
The  patient  lived  a  long  while  in  this  state  without 
suffering  any  particular  inconvenience.  »• 

Another  occasional  consequence  of  a  wound  of  the 
chest  is  a  hernia  of  the  lungs,  an  affection  of  which 
Sabatier  met  with  an  exam  pie.  ■  A  soldier,  thirty  years 
of  .age,  was  wounded  with  a  bayonet  in  the  right. side 
of  the  chest,  between  the  middle  part  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  true  ribs.  The  wound  healed  ;  but  as.  the  inter- 
costal muscles  had  been  divided  to  a  great  extent,  and 
could  not  be  approximated  with  precision,  an  empty 
space  was  left  under  the  integuments,  which  allowed  a 
piece  of  the  lungs,  as  large  as.a  walnut,  to*  protrude 
between  the  ribs.  The  jswelling  enlarged  at  the  time 
nt  inspiration,  and  grew  smaller  When  expiration  took 
place,  occasioning  merely  a  slight  pain  without  any 
oppression  in  the  chest. 

Though  so  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
discharging  blood  from  the  chest  in  cases  of  extrava- 
sation within  that  cavity,  the  operation  is  very  rare. 
During  the  last  thirty  years,  I  have  never  heard  of  its 
being  done'by  any  ot  the  surgeons  in  London.  In  mi- 
litary surgery,  however,  the  practice  is  occasionally 
exemplified.' — (  Larrey,  Mtm.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  2,  p.  158, 
<S-c.)  No  doubt,  the  true  reason  of  the  operation  being 
uncommon  is  the  obscurity  in  the  diagnosis,  the  symp- 
toms being  all  of  an  equivocal  nature.  EvemLarrey, 
generally  so  partial  to  operations,  recommends  the  inr- 
jnediate  closure  of  all  wounds  of  the  chest,  excepting 
such  as  are  complicated  with- injury  of  the  intercostal 
artery,  because  (says  he),  unless  very  considerable  ves- 
sels of  the  lungs  are  injured  (in  which  case  nothing 
can  be  of  any  use),  either  no  extravasation,  or  only  a 
trivial  oire  happens,  which,  under  the  employment  of 
rigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment,  may  be  dispersed  by 
absorption. — (P.  127.)  Respecting  the  general  pro- 
priety of  closing  all  wounds  of  the  chest,  I  entirely 
concur  with  Larrey,  Pelletan,  Boyer,  and  D/.  Hfennen. 
— (  On  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  373.) 

Consult  Sabatier,  De  la  MSdecine  Optratoire,  t.  2. 
./aum.  de  Mid.  Militaire,  7  tomes.  Schmucker,  Wahr- 
nehmungen.2  b.  Berlin,  1774—1789.  J.  Bell,  on  the 
Nature  and  Cure  qf  Wounds,  ed.  3.  D.  J.  Larrey, 
M6m.  de  Chir.  Mlitaire,  8vo.  Paris  1812—1817,  in  va- 
rious p\aces.  John  Henncn,  Principles  of  Military 
Surgery,  ed.  2,  8vo-  Edinb.  1820.  Wm.  Maiden,  an 
Account  of  a  Case  of  Recovery  after  an  extraordinary 
Accident,  4lo.  Land.  1812.  The  injury-here  referred  to 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  on  record  ;  the  shaft 
of  the  gig  having  been  driven  with  the  greatest  violence 
between  the  sternum  and  lungs.  Sir  A.  Halliday,  in 
Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jorum,  vol.  11,  p.  140  ;  a  reco- 
very from  a  gun  shot  injury,  in  which  a  great  part  of 
the  shoulder  was  carried  away,  and  the  lungs  and  peri-, 
cardtum  were  exposed  :  to  the  authenticity  of  this  case 
I  can  bear  witness  mvself,  having  been  at  the  field  hos* 
pital,  when  the  soldier  arrived  from  the  trenches,  near 
Antwerp. 

Wounds-  of  the  Abdomen.— Uexs  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  danger  is  the  tendency  of  the  peritoneum  to 
inflame.  Every  penetrating  wound  of  the  beiiy  is  apt 
to  excite  this  inflammation,  which  top  often  extends 
itself  over  all  the  viscera,  and  terminates  in  the  death' 
of  the  patient. 

There  are  (says  Mr.  John  Bell)  a  thousand  occasions 
on  which  the  delicacy  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  ob- 
served. The  wound  of  the  small  sword  and  the  stab 


of  the  stiletto,  explain  to  us  how  quickly  the  perito- 
neum and  all  its  contained  bowels  inflame  from  the 
most  minute  wound,  although  the  injury  he  almost  too 
small  to  be  visible  on  the  outside  and  scarcely  within  • 
for  often,  upon  dissection,  no  intestines  are  discovered 
wounded,  and  no  feces  have  escaped  into  the  abdomen. 
In  subjects  who  die  after  lithotomy,  we  find  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum  universally  inflamed.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  C&sarean  section  is  fatal,  not  from  any  loss 
of  blood,  for  there  is  little  bleeding  ;  nor  from  the  parts 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  for  patients  also  die  in  whom 
the"  womb  bursts  and  where  the  air  has  no  possible  op- 
portunity of  insinuating  itself;  but  the  case  proves  fatal 

.  from  the  inflammation,  which  is  always  disposed  to 
originate  from  wounds  of  the  peritoneum,  small  as  well 
as  great. — (Discourses  on  the  JVature  and  Cure  of 
Wounds,  pt  310,  edit.  3.) 

But  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wound, 
abstractedly  considered,  is  the  most  frequent  occasion 
of  this  dreadful  inflammation ;  yet  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  inflammatory  consequences  must  be  as- 
cribed to  another  kind  of  cause.  If  an  intestine  be 
wounded,  its  contents  may,  under  certain  circum- 

•  stance3,  be  effused  iii  the  abdomen  ;  if  the  liver,  spleen, 
kidney,  or  auy  large  vessel  be  injured,  blood  may  be 
poured  out  among  the  viscera ;  if  the  gall-bladder  be 
wounded,  bile  may  be  effused  ;  and  if  the  bladder  be 
pierced,  the  urine  may  escape  into  the  abdomen.  Now 
all  these  fluids  ate  extraneous  subs(ancesr  with  respect 
to  the  surfaces  with  which  they  often ^ come  into  con- 
tact, and  as  such  they  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  and  viscera. 

Wounds  of  the  belly  are  divided,  by  almost  all  wri- 
ters, into  such  as  penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  into  others  which  orily  interest  the  skin  and  mus- 
cles. 

The  former  differ  very  much  in  their  nature  and  de- 
-grge  of  danger,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  injure 
parts  of  importance  contained  in  the  peritoneum.  The 
latter  are  not  remarkably  different  from  the  generality 
of  other  ..superficial  wounds.  The  chief  indications 
arc  to  lower  inflammation  and  to  prevent  collections 
of  matter.  A  few  particularities,  however,  in  the 
treatment  of  superficial  wounds  Of  the  abdomen  merit 
attention. 

Superficial  Wounds. — The  most  ancient  .surgeons, 
and  their  successors  down  to  the  present  day,  have  re- 
corded, that  wounds  of  tendinous  parts  frequently  give 
rise  to  very  unpleasant  consequences.  Almost  the 
whole  front  of  the  abdomen  is  covered  with  tendinous 
expansions,  and,  On  this  account^  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  punctured  wounds  in  this  situation  followed  by 
extensive  inflammation  and  the  formation  of  abscesses. 
At  the  same  time,  the  patient  is  affected  with  a  great 
deal  of  inflammatory  fever.  He  suffers  acute  pain, 
sickness,  hiccough,  and  considerable  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system.— (Callisen,  Syst.  Chirurg.  Hodierna, 
vol.  JL  p.  698.    Hafnirn,  1798.) 

When  the  tension  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen, 
abate,  shiverings  sometimes  occur,  and  indicate  the  oc 
currence  of  suppuration.    The  matter  sometimes  ac 
cumulates  in  the  tfendinous  sheath  pf  the  rectus  mas 
cle,  and  when  the-  collection  itr  this  situation  remains 
undiscovered  until  a  pointing  appears,  no  sooner  does 
the  abscess  burst,  or  it  is  opened,  than  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  nratter  is  discharged.   The  surgeon  should 
carefully  remember  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  case,  as 
there,,  is  frequently  not  sufficient  alteration  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  integuments  to  denote  either  the  exist- 
ence or  the  extent,of  the  suppuration. 

Such  an  abscess  forms.one  remarkable  exception  fo 
the  excellent  general  rule  of  allowing  acute  phlegmo- 
nous abscesses  to  burst  of  their  own  accord.  In  the 
present  instanae,  there  is  an  aponeurotic  expansion  in- 
tervening between  the  abscess  and  the  skin,  and  no- 
thing retards  the  natural  progress  of  the  matter  to  the  su  r- 
face'of  the  body  so  powerfully  as  the  interposition  of 
a  tendinous  fascia.  But  even  in  this  circums"tance  the- 
prepensity,  of  pus  to  make  its  way  outwards  is  often 
seen  to  have  immense  influence.  Though  there  is  only 
a  thin  membrane  "(viz.  the  peritoneum)  between  matter 
so«ituateij  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  abscess,, 
after  a  time,  mostly  points  externally.  _ 

The  proper  treatment  of  this  case.is  to  prevent  the 
surprising  accumulation  of  matter,  and  rapid  increase 
of,  mischief,  by  making  a  depending  opening,  some- 
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times  at  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus 
muscle,  and  this,  as  soon  as  the  lodgement  of  matter  is 
clearly  ascertained.  . 

If  .ever  there  be  a  case  in  which  it  is  advantageous 
and  justifiable  10  make  an  eaily  dilatation  ol  a  punc- 
tured wound,  in  order  lo  prevent  the  above-described 
ill  consequences,  it  is  unquestionably  the  present  one. 
Such  practice,  indeed,  is  particulaily  recommended 
by  Cailiseh,  in  addition  to  the  strictest  antiphlogistic 
means.— (See  Syst.  Our.  Hodiernal,  vol.  1,  p.  6lJ8,  edit. 
]™'J8)  •  ' 

Sometimes  the  matter  is  formed  between  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  oblique  muscles,  and  spreads  to  a  great 
exlent  The  pus  may  even  insinuate  itselt  into  the 
abdomen,  and  the  case  end  fatally.  Such  an  example 
,  js  recorded  by  Dr.  Crowlher,  o!  Wakefield.  In  tins 
.stance  however,  the  disease  proceeded  from  a  con- 
vulsion not  a  wound.— (See  Edtub.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  it,  p.  129.)  '  ,  K 

Superficial  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  to  be  treated 
on  the  same  principles  as  similar  wounds  in  oilier  si- 
tuations. The  indications  are  to  prevent  inflammation 
Xiy  all  possible  means,  and  if  suppuration  should  be  in- 
evitable, to  let  out  the  matter  by  a  dei  ending  opening  as 
soon  as  the  abscess  is  known  to  exist.  The  inflamma- 
tion is  to  be  checked  by  general  and  topical  bleeding 
low  diet,  emollient  clysters,  diluent  beverages,  quie 


finder  a  surgeon  can  always  learn  whether  the  injur, 
fiends  into  the  abdomen,  because  the  smooth  lining  of 
That  cavity,  and  the  contained  bowels,  may  be  es.il, 
felt    There  is  one  chance  of  deception,  however,  arli- 
iug  from  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  inside  of  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle  for  the  cavity  of  the  peri 
toneuni-  and  when  the  examination  is  made  with  a 
probe,  particular  caution  should  be  used  in  forming  a 
judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  case;  for  the  parts  are 
so  loft  and  yielding,  that  a  very  little  force  will  maki 
tlie  instrument  pass  a  considerable  way  inwards.  Ev«7  ' 
examination  of  ihis^  kind  should  always  be  undeilaken 
if  possible,  when  the  patient  is  exactly  in  the  same  po- 
sition  in  which  he  wa.s  at  the  time  of  receiving  the 
wounds    Formerly,  injections  were  .sometimes  em 
ployed  as  tests  of  the  penetration  of  the  cavily  of  the 
abdomen.   This  absurd  experiment  is  now  very  right), 
exploded.    It  is  well  known  to  the  moderns,  that  the 
space,  termed  the  cavity  of  .the  abdomen,  is  in  fact 
completely  filled  with  the  various  viscera,  and  Dial  in 
general,  an  injected  fluid  would  not  so  easily  find  its 
Way  into  the  bag  of  the  peritoneum,  as  an  unreflecting 
person  might  suppose.    And  if  it  were  propelled  wlUi 
much  force,  it  would  be  quite  as  likely  lo  Insinuate  ll 
self  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  paiietes  of 
the  abdomen  or  perhaps  into  the  sheath  of  the  rectus 
muscle.   The  least  tortuosity  of  the  wotmd,  or  a  piejje 
of  bowel,  or  omentum,  laying  against  the  internal  ori- 


tuxie  ooenine  medicines,  cold  applications  or  tbmeuta-   ot  bowel,  or  omentum ..laying  ^««wmi- 

and  most  sLp.e  dressi,lgs.-(See  j  ^^ff^X  SH?  ***  ' 
7T*M™'1'?;L  aM„mS„ni  m,',«r.l»s  are  wounded,  thev      W  ben  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  issues  from  a 


Whenever  the  abdominal  muscles  are  wounded,  they 
should  be  relaxed,  and  the  patient"  kept  quiet  in  bed. 
A  very  important  point  in  the  treatment  ot  wounds  of 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  is  to  afford  a  degree  of 
support  to  the  wounded  parts,  so  that  the  pressure  of 
the  viscera  may  be  resisted.  The  sides  of  the  abdo- 
men are  almost  wholly  composed  of  soft  parts,  which 
easily  yield.  No  part  of  the  fiont  or  sides  of  the  abdo- 
men is'  supported  by  a  bony  structure,  and  as  the  vis- 
cera ate,  for  the  most  part,  more  or  less  moveable,  and 
closely  compressed  by  the  abdominal  muscles  anuria- 
phragni,  they  are  liable  to  protrude  whenever  the  resist- 
ance! of  the  containing  parts  is  not  sufficiently  power- 
ful. Hence,  ali  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  especially 
those  in  which  both  the  integuments  and  muscles  have 
been  cut,  demand  strict  attention  to  the  precaution  of 
supporting  the  won  nded  part,  and  this,  though  the  perito- 
neum itself  should  not  happen  to  be  divided.  The  pa- 
iient  ought  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  suitable  compresses  and  bandages  should 
be  applied.  And,  in  order  to  guard  against  hernias,  the 
parts  should  be  supported  in  this  way  a  considerable 
lime  after  the  wound  is  healed. 

The  peritoneum  being  connected  by  means  of  cellu- 
lar substance  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  there  is  always  some  risk  of  the  inflammation 
of  these  parts  extending  to  that  membrane.  The  dan- 
ger must  be  averted  by  the  rigorous  employment  of  an- 
tiphlogistic treatment.  What  renders  the  event  still 
more  dangerous  is,  that  when  one  point  of  the  perito- 
neum is  affected,  the  inflammation  usually  spreads  witli 
immense  rapidity  over  its  whole  extent,  and  too  often 
proves  fatal,  i 

As  superficial  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  to  be 
treated  on  the  general  principles  applicable  to  all  re- 
sembling wounds  in  other  situations,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  state,  that  union  by  the  first  intention,  if  possi- 
ble, is  always  to  be  attempted. 

Of  Wounds  penetrating  the  Cavily  of  the  Jibdomen. 
—The  fust  thing  which  tlie  Surgeon  is  generally  anx- 
ious to  know,  when  he  is  called  to  a  wound  of  the  belly, 
is  whether  the  wound  penetrates  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen and  whether  any  of  the  viscera  are  injured. 

When  the  wound  is  extensive,  and  the  bowels  pro- 
'  trude  the  first'part  of  the  question  is  at  once  decided, 
lint  vvhen  the  wound  is  narrow,  and  the  viscera  do  not 
protrude,  it  is  niore  difficult  to  Know  whether  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen  is  penetrated  or  not.  An  opinion, 
liovvevei  may  be  formed,  by  carefully  examining  the 
wound  with  a  Angkor  a  probe;  by  Abservingf  if  pos- 
sible, how  much  of  the  wenpon  is  stained  wuh  blood  ; 
considering  t'Ue  direction  in  which  it \vas  pushed  ;  the 
quantity  of  Blond  lost,  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and 
whether  any  bile,  feces,  or  other  fluids,  knpwn  to  be 
naturally  contained  in  some  of  the  abdominal  vfscera, 
have  been  discharged  from  the  ounce  of  the  injury.  . 

Wljen  the  wound  ia  sufficiently-  laigc  lo  admit  the 


wound  of  theabdoinen,  we  may  pronounce,  almost  with 
certainty,  that  some  large  vessel  within  its  cavily  is  in- 
jured. Excepting  the  epigastric  arleiy,  which  runsoo 
the  forepart  of  the  abdomen,  along  the  inner  surface  of 
the  rectus  muscles,  no  large  vessel  is  distributed  to  the 
muscles  and  integuments.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  de- 
serving of  particular  notice,  that  a  large  arteiy  may  he 
opened  in  the  abdomen,  and  not  a  drop  of  blood  be 
discharged  from  the  wound. 

In  such  cases,  the  consequent  symptoms  quickly  lead 
to  a  suspicion  of  what  has  happened.  The  paiienl 
complains  of  extreme  debility  and  faininess;  his  pulse 
•falters;  he  has'cold sweats;  and  if  the  bleeding  should 
not  speedily  cease,  these  symptoms  are  soon  lollowed 
by  death.  . 

Sometimes  the  extension  of  the  wound  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen  is  from  the  first  quite  uiBOifMt, 
being  indicated  by  the  escape  of  chyle,  hilious  matter 
feces,  or  other  fluids.  The  vomiting  up  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  blood,  or  its  discharge  by  stool,  aflords 
alsd  the  same  information.  The  urine,  however,  may 
flow  from  a  wound  which  does  not  actually  penetrate 
the  abdomen ;  for  the  kidneys,  ureter,  and  bladder  may 
be  said  to  be  out  of  the  abdomen,  because  they  ate  re- 
ally outside  of  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

When  none  of  the  above  symptoms  occur  ;  when 
neither  the  finger  nor  the  probe  can  be  inttOflUSeOJ 
when  none  of  the  fluids  known  to  be  contained  tn  tiif 
various  receptacles  in  the  abdomen  are  discharged  iron, 
the  wound;  when  the  pulse  remains  natural,  ami  tie 
pain  is  not  excessive,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  me 
wound  has  not  injured  parts  of  greater  consequence 
than  the  integuments  and  m\isch^.-(Ei>Wl»lMie  *""' 
Ihodique.partie  Chir.  art.  Mdomen.) 

I  have  now  taken  a  survey  of  the  criteria  commonly 
noticed  by  writers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  surgeons 
to  discriminate  a  wound  which  penetrates  the  "™on'tn 
from  one  which  is  more  superficial.  .My  "exl.J""J '* 
to  warn  the  ptactitioner,  that  too  much  solicitiiaeiu 
determine  this  point  is  very  fiequtnlly  productive™ 
serious  harm.  It  may  be  set  down  as  an  axiom  »' »«' 
gery,  thai  in  general,  whenever  the  probing  of  a  wourn 
is  not  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  some  VaTl1™™ 
object  in  Kiev's  it  may  be  judiciously  omitted.  /»  Ji"* 
row  oblique  wound  may  enter  the  envity  of  the  auao- 
men  without  (here  being  any  particular  method  ot  as- 
certaining whether  it  has  done  so  or  not.  However, 
this  want  of  positive  information  is  of  no  practical 
importance;  for  wlren  there  arc  no. urgent  symptom" 
evincing  the.  nature  of  the  case,  tin:  tieatineiiiougni 
obviously  to  resemble  that  of  a  simple  wound,;  »«« 
whether  the  wound  rtedecp  orsupeificial,  anliphluguue 
remedies  are  indicated.  .  . 

The  pdges  ot  a  wound  penetrating  the  ahdomen.DUi 
unattended  with  injury ol'tl.e  viscera,  are  to  be  brnuglU 
together  with  slicking  plasier,  in  the  same  way  as  com- 
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inon  wounds.  Sutures  are  not  generally  necessary. 
Numerous  cases  may  lie  found  in  tlie  records  of  sur- 
gery, proving  that  wounds  of  the  abtlon.cn  may  be  ea- 
sily united  without  sutures,  provided  the  surgeon  lake 
care  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  which  may  be 
derived  from  n  suitable  position  and  a  proper  bandage. 
But  such  cases  are  less  decisive  than  relations  of  the 
Cesarean  operation,  the  extensive  wound  of  which  ad- 
mits of  being  healed  by  the  same  simple  means.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  assert,  that  iu  the  majority  of  these 
examples,  sutures  were  altogether  dispensed  with ;  hut 
the  ligatures  frequently  cut  their  way  through  the  skin 
and  muscles,  and  the  application  of  others,  was  impos- 
sible, either  on  account  of  the  particular'state  of  the 
case,  or  the  patient's  aversion  u>  them.  Still  the  union 
of  such  wounds  was  accomplished.  A  bandage  made 
on  the  same  plan  as  that  with  eighteen  tails,  would  be 
extremely  convenient  for  longitudinal  wounds  of  the 
abdomen.— (See  PJbrac,  in  Mem.  del'JIcad.  de  Chir.  U 
3,  ito.) 

In  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen  sutures 
may  generally  be  relinquished,  not  only  without  harm, 
Sin!  wiili  benefit;  for  their  employment  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  bad  symptoms.  Tn  one  instance<  the  hic- 
cough and  vomiting  could  not  be  appeased  by  any 
remedy  which  was  tried.  On  the  fourth,  day,  the- 
wound  was.  inflamed  and  painful,  and  it  was  judged 
proper  to  cut  away  two  sutures,  and  employ  only  simple 
dressings,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  Vain  and 
swelling.  The  symptoms  quickly  abated,  and-  in  a  week 
were  entirely  cured,  the  wound  healing  up  very  well. 
—{Op.cit.)        5-  ; 

However,  there  are  circumstances  in  which,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  dispense  with  sutures.  If,  for  instance,' 
the  belly  were  torn  open  from  one  side  to  the  other  by 
a  bullock's  horn  :  or  if  it  were  extensively  divided  with 
the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  a  stag's  horn,  a  razor,  &c,  and 
the  inflated  intestines  could  uofbe  kept  from  protruding, 
some  si  itches  would  be  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  even 
then,  they  should  be-  as  few  as  possible. — (Sabatier, 
Medecine  Opiratairn,  1. 1,  p.  214,  edit.%) 

"  Our  good  old  surgeon  Wiseman  (observes  Mr.  John  i 
Bell)  lias  said  With  great  simplicity,  as  a  great  many 
have  said  after  him,  1  it  frequently  happeneth,  that  a 
sword  passeth  through  the  body  without  wounding 
any  considerable  part.'  He  means  fhafa  rapier  or  ball 
often  passes  quite  across  the  belly,  in  at  the  navel,  and 
out  at  the  back,  and  that  without  one  bad  sign  the  pa- 
tient recovers,  and,  as  has  very  often  happened,  walks 
abroad  in  good  health,  in  eight  days;  which  speedy 
cure  has  been  supposed  to-  imply  a  simple  wound,  in 
which  all  the  bowels  have  escaped.  But  we  see  now, 
how  this  is  to  be  explained;  for  we  know  that  in  a 
thrust  across  the  abdomen,  six  turns  of  intestine  may 
be  wounded,— each  wound  may  adhere;  adhesion,  we 
know,  is  begunin  afew  hours,  and  is  perfected  in  a  few 
dly»s  and  when  it  is  perfect,  all  danger  of  Inflam- 
mation is  over ;  and  when  the  danger  of  inflammation 
is  over,  the  patient  may  walk  abroad  ;  so  that  we  may 
do  just  as  old  Wiseman  did  in  the  case  here  alluded 
to  (P.  93,  the  case  of  a  man  who  was,  wounded  across 
the  belly,  and  well  and  abroad  in  seven  days),  '  bleed 
him,  and  advise  him  to  keep  his  bed  and  be  quiet.'  In 
short,  a  man,  thus  wounded, if  he  be  kept  low,  lias  bis 
chance  of  escaping  by  an  adhesion  of  the  internal 
wounds." — I  Discourses  on  the  Mature  and  Cure  of 
lVovnds,p.  329,330,  edit.  3.)         .    .  . 

The  truth  of  these  observations  is  well  illustrated  in 
a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Heniien,  in  which  a  soldier 
recovered,  whose  abdomen  was  pierced  with  a  r  dm  rod, 
Which  stuck  so  fast  in  the  vertebrae,  lhatsome  force  Was 
required  to  disengage  it.— (On  Military  Surgery,  n. , 
402.  erf.  2.)  . 

When  a  man  is  stabbed  or  shot  in  the  bellv,  and 
none  of  the  bowels  protrude,  the  wisest  plan  is  to  keep 
the  patient  as  quiet  as  possible,  have  recourse  to  copious* 
and  repealed  bleeding,  prescribe,  anodynes,  and  the 
lowest  fluid  diet,  and  apply  light  superficial  tfnirriialing 
dressings.  In  Hie  event  of  severe  pain  and  swelliitcof 
the  belly  corning  on,  leeches,  fomentation**,  the  wlirin 
bath,  and  emollient  poultices' will  be  necessary,  and 
nothing  will  now  avail  except  the  most  rigorous  em- 
ployment uf  antiphlogistic  remedies.  As  Dr.  Henfien 
observes,  the  best  means  of  emptying  the  bowels  are 
oleaginous  clysters,  and  If  any  internal  mfdiciue~be 
(!iye;i  as  a  purgative,  it  should  henf  the  mildest  nature: 
—(On  Military  Surgery,  p.  402,  ed.  2.)    Castor  oil  is 


perhaps  the  best ;  but,  on  the  whole,  for  some  few  days 
I  would  hardly  venture  beyond  the  use  of  clysters  for 
procuring  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

Suppuration  in  the  Abdomen,  in  consequence  of 
Wounds-.—  Abscesses  within  the  bag  of  the  peritoneum 
are  far  from  being  common.  As  a  late  writer  well 
observes,  the  containing  and  contained  parts  of  the 
abdomen  present  to  each  other  a  uniform  and  con- 
tinuous surface  of  membrane.  This  membrane  is  of 
the  serous  class,  and  the  species  of  inflammation  to 
which  it  is  especially  subject  js  that  which  has  been 
denominated  the  adhesive.  The  membrane  lining  the 
intestinal  canal  is  of  the  mucous  class,  and  the  ulcer- 
alive  inflammation  is  the  species  to  which  this  class  is 
liable.  ,  This  beneficent  provision  is  an  irresistible  evi- 
dence of  the  operation  of  a  salutary  principle  in  disease. 
If  the  inflamed  peritoneum  had  run  directly  into  sup- 
puration, ulceration  of  surrounding  parts  would  have 
been  required  for  an  .outlet;  and  if  the  internal  surface 
of  the  irritated  bowel  had  tended  to  form  adhesions, 
the  canal  would  .have  been  in  constant  danger  of  obli- 
teration.— {Travers  on  Injuries  of  the  Intestines,  ire. 
p.  10.)      •      ■..  .  . 

Thai  collections  of  matter,  however,  do  sometimes 
take  place  in  the  cavky  of  the  abdomen,, in  conse- 
quence of  wounds,  is  a  tact  of  which  thete  are  too 
many  proofs  on  record,  for  the  possibility  of  the  case 
10  be  doubted.  At  this  moment,  be  it  sufficient  to  refer 
to  two  examples  of  the  occurrence,  as  related  by  Mr 
B.  BelK — (System  of  Surgerl/,  vol.6,  p.  25b.) 

If  the  abscess  were  in  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
and  did  not  readily  point,  the  wisest  practice  would 
undoubtedly  be  to  make  an  opening  sufficient  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  matter.  But  suppuration  in  the  ab- 
domen can  seldom  be  known  with  certainty  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  case^  for  the  abscess  is  so  deep,  that  no 
fluctuation  nor  swelling  is  perceptible,  until  the  quantity 
of  pus  is  considerable.  Nor  would  it  be  judicious  to 
expose  die  patient  to  the  hazard  which  might  arise 
from  making  an  opening  into' the  abdomen,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  discharging  a  small  quantity  of  matter. 

Many  writers  impute  much  of  the  danger  of  wounds 
of  the  abdomen  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum,  in  inculcating  such  opinions, 
how.ever,  they  betr,ay  an  inaccuracy  of  observation, 
which  a  very  little  reflection  would  have  set  right. 
Too  much  stress  bias  long  been  laid  on  the  introduction 
of  air  into  the.abdomen,  as  being  a  cause  of  inflam- 
mation. The  fact  is,  the  cavity  of  the  belly  is  always 
so  completely  occupied  by  the  several  viscera,  that  the 
whole  inner  surface  of  the  peritoneum  is  invariably  iu 
close  contact  with  them,  and  therefore  air  cannot  easily 
diffuse  itself  from  the  wound,  throughout  the  abdomen. 
After  tapping,  in  dropsical  cases,  inflammation  seldom 
arises,  though 'here, the  air  has  quite  as  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  the  abdomen  as  in  any  case  of 
wound.  The  peritoneum  in  animals  has  been  inflated 
without  any  inflammation  being  excited.  In  cases  of 
tympanitis,  the  peritoneum  is  distended  with  air,  and 
yet  both  this  membrane  and  the  bowels  are  quite  unin- 
flamed.  In  the  human  subject,  it  seems  probable,  that 
if  a  wound  were  made  in  a  vacuum,  the  breach  of 
continuity  itself  would  bean  adequate  cause  of  inflam- 
mation. It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  collections  of 
matter  in  the  .abdomen  are  almost  always  com- 
pletely circumscribed,  and  separated  from  the  general 
cavity  of  the.  peritoneum,  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
viscera  to  each  other,  and  to  the  inside  of  the  perito- 
neum. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  surgical  writer  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  Mr.  John  Bell  in  exposing  the  absurd 
apprehensions,  not  uncommonly  entertained  by  practi- 
tioners, respecting  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  abdomen 
and  other  cavities  of  the  body.  He  inquires:  1st, 
Whether  air  can  really  get  into  the  cavity  of  the  nb. 
domen  1  and,  2dly,  Whether,  if  it  were  there,  it  would 
produce  the  dreadful  effects-ascribed  to  it"! 

Upon  the  first  question,  his  arguments  run  thus:— 
"  Suppose  a  wound  of  an  inch  in  length  :— suppose  tho 
bowel  to  have  sunk,  in  some  strange  way.  into  the 
.pelvis,,  for  example,  so  as  to  have  left  a  mere  vacuum) 
what  should  happen  With  the  flexible  parieles  of  the 
abdomen  ?  Should  they  stand  rigid,  while  the  air 
fushed  into  the  cavity  to  fill  it  1  No,  surely.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  the  walls  of  the  abdojnen  would  fa'!  to- 
gether, and  the  pressure  of  the  optward  air,  far  from 
making  the  air  rush  in  by  the  outward  wound,  would 
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at  once  lay  the  belly  flat  and  close  tlie  wound.  But 
since  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  not  flaccid,  nor  the 
cavity  empty,  but  the  abdomen  full,  and  ihcflat  muscles 
which  coyer  it  acting  strongly,  the  effect  must  be  much 
more  particular ;  for  the  moment  that  the  belly  is 
wounded,  the  action  of  the  muscles  would  force  out 
part  of  the  bowels ;  the  continuance  of  that  action  is 
necessary  to  respiration  ;  the  respiiatiofi  continues  as 
regular  after  the  wound  as  before ;  and  the  continual 
pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm 
against  all  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  prevents  -the 
access  of  air  so  effectually,  that  though  we  should  hold 
such  a  wound  open  with  our  fingers,  no  air  could  pass 
into  the  abdomen,  farther  than  to*  that  piece  of  gut 
which  is  first  touched  with  the  finger,  when  we  thrust 
it  into  the  abdomen.  Nothing  is  absolutely  exposed  to 
the  air,  except  that  piece  of  intestine  which  is  without' 
the  abdomen,  or  that  which  we  see  when  we  expose  a 
small  piece  of  the.  bowels,  by  holding  aside  the  lips  of 
the  wound.  The  pressing  forward  of  that  piece,  and 
the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  gut,  proportioned 
always  to  the  size  of  the  wound ;  the  pressure  from 
behind,  keeping  that  piece  protruded,  so  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  we  can  push  it  back  with  our  finger;  this 
incessant  pressure  in  all  directions  is  an  absolute  se- 
curity against  the  access  of  air.  The  intestine  comes 
out,  not  like  water  out  of  a  bottle,  the  place  of  which 
must  be  supplied  by  air  entering  into  the  bottle,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  water  comes  out ;  but  the  gut  is  pushed 
down  by  the  action  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  that  action  follows  the  intestine,  and 
keeps  it  d&wn,  and  prevents  all  access  of  the  air,  whe- 
ther the  gut  continue  thus  protruding,  or  whether  it  be 
reduced ;  for  if  it  be  reduced,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
yield,  allowing  it  to  be  thrust  back,  but  admitting  no 
air.  Those  who  want  to  know  the  effect  of  air,  dif- 
fused within  the  cavity  pf  the  abdomen,  must  make 
other  experiments  than  merely  cutting  open  pigs' 
bellies ;— they  must  give  us  a  fair  case,  without  this 
unnecessary  wound.  We  will  not  allow  them  to  say, 
when  they  cut  open  the  belly  of  any  creature  with  a 
long  incision,  that  the  inflammation  arises  from  the 
ajr;  much  less  shall  we  allow  them  to  say,  when  they 
open  the  belly  with  a  smaller  incision,  that  by  that 
little  incision  the  air  gets  into  the  abdomen,  and  that 
all  the  bowels  are  exposed  to  the  air." — {Discourses  on 
the  Nature  of  Wounds,  p.  343.  384.) 

In  adverting  to  the  question,  whether  air  is  so  irri- 
tating to  the  cavities  of  the  body  as  many  have  sup- 
posed, Mr.  John  Bell  criticises  with  much  spirit  and 
success  the  opinions  published  on  this  subject,  by  Dr. 
A.  Monro,  in  his  account  of  the  bursa;  mucosa?,  as  the 
annexed  quotations  will  show.  "That  the  vulgar 
should  believe  the  first  superficial  impression  that 
stfikes  them,  of  air  hurting  a  wound  or  sore,  is  by  no 
means  surprising ;  but  it  is  not  natural  that  men  bred 
to  philosophy  should  allow  so  strange  an  assertion  as 
this  without  some  kind  of  proof.  That  the  air  which 
we  breathe,  and  which  we  feel  upon  the  surface  so 
bland  and  delightful,  should  have  so  opposite  a  relation 
to  the  internal  parts,  that  it  should  there  be  a  stimulus 
more  acrid  and  more  dangerous  than  the  urine,  is  not 
to  be  believed  upon  slight  grounds.  I  do  affirm  (says 
Mr.  John  Bell)  that  it  remains  to  be  proved,  that  this 
fluid  which  seems  so  bland  and  pleasant  to  all  our 
senses  and  to  the  outward  surface,  is  yet  a  horrible 
stimulus,  When  admitted,  as  a  celebrated  author 
»randly  expresses  it,  '  into  the  deep  recesses  of  our 
body.'  " — {Monro's  Burse  Mucosa.) 

With  how  much  reason  Mr.  John  Bell  objects,  that 
this  doctrine  is  unfounded,  will  be  manifest  to  every 
man  of  any  discernment  or  impartiality. 

«  The  air,  for  instance,  escapes  from  the  lnngs,  in  a 
fractured  rib,  and  first  goes  abroad  into  the  thorax; 
then  into  the  cellular  substance;  then  the  emphyse- 
matous tumour  appears;  bur  often  without  any  scari- 
fications with  very  little  care  and  assistance  on  our 
Dart  the' air  is  absorbed,  the  tumour  disappears,  and 
without  inflammation  t)f  the  chest,  or  any  particular 
daneer,  the  man  gets  well.  Here  then  isthe  air,  within 
the  cavity  of  a  shut  sac,  filling  the  thorax,  and  op- 
pressing the  lungs,  without  any  dangerous  inflaaima- 

"ThaTthfau  maybe  pushed  under  the  cellular  suh- 
stance  ove.  all  the  body,  without  causing  inflammation, 
is  very  plain  from  the  more  desperate  cases  of  em- 
physema, where  the  patients,  after  living  eight  or  tm 


days,  have^died,  not  from  inflammation,  but  from  op 
pression  merely,  the  body  being  so  crammed  with  o|r 
that  even  the  eyeballs  have,  upon  dissection,  been 
found  as  tense  as  blown  bladders.  We  have  also  many 
ludicrous  cases  of  this  kind,  which  prove  this  to  our 
perfect  satisfaction.  Soldiers  and  sailors  sometimes 
touch  the  scrotum  with  a  lancet,  introduce  a  blow-pipe 
and  blow  it  up  to  an  enormous  size,  imitating  hemic' 
by  which  they  hope  to  escape  from  the  service.  The 
old  story  of  a  man  who  was  so  wicked  as  to  make  a 
bole  in  his  child's  head,  and  blow  it  up,  that  he  might 
show  the  child  in  the  streets  of  Paris  for  a  monster,  is 
well  authenticated  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  a" 
fellow,  who  knew  how  to  do  this,  would  blow  it  up 
every  morning,  and  squeeze  it  out  when  he  put  the 
child  to  bed  at  night.  Some  villanous  butchers,  having 
a  grudge  at  a  soldier,  found  him  lying  drunk  under  a 
heage :  they  made  a  little  hole  in  his  neck,  and  blew 
him  up  till  he  was  like  a  bladder,  or,  as  Dr.  Hunter  de- 
scribes the  disease  of  emphysema,  like  a  stuffed  skin  " 
—(P.  388,  389.) 

After  many  other  pertinent  •  observations,  blended 
with  appropriate  satire  on  the  extravagant  notions  pro- 
fessed by  Monro,  on  the  bad  effeets  of  the  air,  in  lnim 
tomy,  operations  for  hernia  and  hydrocele,  the  Caysa- 
rean  section,  &c,  Mr.  John  Bell  most  justly  holds  up 
to  ridicule  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Aitken,  to  perform 
this  last  operation  under  the  cover  of  a  warm  bath,  in 
order  to  exclude  the  air.  "  This,  though  it  may  seem 
to 'be"  a  scurvy  piece  of  wit,  was  really  proposed  in 
sober  serious  earnest.  But  (adds  Mr.  John  Bell)  the 
admission  of  atmospheric  air,  as  a  stimulus,  when 
compared  with  the  great  incisions  of  lithotomy,  of 
hernia,  of  hydrocele,  of  Cesarean  section,  of  the 
trepan,  is  no  more  than  the  drop  of  the  "bucket  to  the 
waters  of  the  ocean;  And  it  is  just  as  poor  logic  to 
say,  that  after  such  desperate  operations,  these  cavities 
are  inflamed  by  the  admission  of  air,  as  it  would  be  to 
say  (as  Monro  did),  that  when  a  man  is  run  through 
the  pericardium  with  a  red-hot  poker,  thai  the  heart 
and  pericardium  are  inflamed  by  the  admission  of  the 
air." — {P.  347,  edit.  3.)  • 

Enough,  I  conceive,  has  been  said  to  dispel  all  the 
idle  fear  and  prejudices  which  have  prevailed  nm- 
cerning  the  bad  effects  of  the  air  in  wounds  of  the 
abdomen,  as  well  as  several  other  cases.  When  to 
justly  eminent  a  man  as  Dr.  Alexander  Mourn,  senior, 
was  disturbed  by  such  apprehensions,  it  is  not  wonder- 
fu  1  that  many  a  poor  ordinary  member  of  the  profession  . 
should  have  been  terrified  nearly  out  of  his  wits  upon 
the  subject;  and  for  quieting  this  alarm,  and  exposing 
its  absurdities,  I  really  think  Mr.  John  Bell  deserving 
of  particular  praise. 

In  general,  in  all  cases  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen, 
it  is  an  excellent  rule  never  to  be  officious  about  ab- 
scesses which  may  take  place,  nor  to  exhibit  partiality 
to  such  experiments  as  have  been  devised  for  learning 
precisely  what  bowel  is  wounded.  It  is  quite  time 
enough  to  interfere  when  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
confirms  any  suspicions  which  may  be  entertained. 
A  great  deal  of  harm  is  frequently  done  by  handling  and 
disturbing  the  wounded  parts  more  than  is  necessary, 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  wounds  at  first  attended 
with  alarming  symptoms  frequently  have  a  favourable 
termination.  Swords,  balls,  and  other  weapons  some- 
times pass  completely  through  the  body  without  the 
patient  suffering  afterward  any  threatening  symptom, 
or  indeed  any  effects  which,  abstractedly  considered, 
would  authorize  the  inference  that  the  viscera  had 
been  at  all  injured.  Severe  inflammations  may  not 
end  in  suppuration,  and  when  pus  is  formed  it  is  some- 
times absorbed  again.  Nothing  then  indicates  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  discharge  of  purulent  matter  in  the  ab- 
domen, unless  the  fiuctuation,and  situation  of  the  ab- 
scess be  very  distinct,  and  the  quantity  and  pressure 
of  the  matter  clearly  productive  of  inconveniences. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  surgeon  should  make  a 
cautious  puncture  with  a  lancet. 

Protrusion  of  the  Viscera.— The  omentum  anl 
smalPintestines  are  the  parts  most  liable  to  protrusion; 
hut  in  large  wounds  the  great  intestines,  the  stomach, 
and  even  the  liver  and  spleen  may  project  through  the 
opening.  The  general  symptoms  indicating  a  protru- 
sion of  the  parts  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  it  de- 
serves attention,  that  in  fat  subjects  the  adipose 
membrane  may  project  from  the  wound,  .and  put  OB. 
somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  omentum.   The  if* 
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rial  symptoms  are  to  be  collected  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  natural  situation  of  the  parts,  and  reflecting  what 
region  of  the  abdomen  is  wounded. — (Callisen,  Syst. 
Chir.  Hodierntu,  t.  1,  702  and  703,  edit.  1798.) 

From  penetrating  wounds  considerable  portions  of 
the  bowels  or  omentum  sometimes  protrude;  and 
though  these  viscera  may  not  have  received  injury, 
yet  their  being  displaced  is  sometimes  productive  of 
fatal  consequences. 

The  best  mode  of  preventing  such  mischief,  is  to  re- 
turn the  viscera  into  the  cavity  of  the  .abdomen  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Almost  all  authors  recommend 
fomenting  the  displaced  parts,  previously  to  the  at- 
tempt at  reduction;  but  in  giving  this  advice,  they 
seem  to  forget,  that  while  time  is  lost  in'  this  prepara- 
tory measure,  the  protruded  bowels  sufl'er  much  more 
harm  from  exposure,  that  is  to  say,  from-  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  out  of  their  natural  situation., 
than  they  can  possibly  receive  good  from  any  applica- 
tion made  to  them.  No  kindof  fomentation  can  be 
half  so  beneficial  as  the  natural  warmth  and'  moisture' 
of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In  order  to  facilitate 
.  the  return  of  a  protruded  piece  of  intestine  or  omentum, 
the  abdominal  muscles  should  be  relaxed  by  placing 
the  patient  in  a  suitable  posture,  and  the  large  intes* 
tines  emptied  with  a  cjyster.  In  mentioning  the  last 
measure,  it  is  not  meant,  that  the  surgeon  should  de- 
lay the  attempt  to  reduce  the  part  until  the  clyster  has 
operated.  No,  this  means  is  only  enumerated  as  one 
that  may  become  serviceable  in  fase  the  surgeon  can- 
tiot  immediately  accomplish  the  object  in  view— The 
mesentery  ought  always  to  be  reduced  before  the  intes- 
tine; the  intestine  before  the  omentum?  but  the  last 
protruded  portion  of  each  of  these  parts  ought  to  be 
the  first  reduced. 

It  is  only  when  the  intestine  and  omentum  are  free. 


of  the  intestinal  canal  which  is  within  the  abdomen. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  surgeon  must 
press  the  contents  of  the  bowel  towards  the  wound, 
and  if  he  succeeds  in  emptying  the  part,  he  will  com- 
monly experience  equal  success  in  his  next  attempt  'o 
replace  it  in  the  abdomen. 

Sometimes,  in  cases  of  narrow  stabs,  considerable 
pieces  of  intestine  protrude,  and  cannot  be  reduced 
without  doing  imprudent  violence  to  the  bowel.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  dilatation  of  the  wound  is  in- 
dispensable. However,  when  the  reduction  seems  al 
most  a  matter  of  impossibility,  on  accourtt  of  the 
smallness  of  the  wound,  if  the  surgeon  be  careful  to 
relax  the  abdominal  muscles,  draw  a  little  more  intes- 
tine out  of  the  wound,  and  gently  press  the  contents  of 
the  bowel  through  the  constriction  in  the  abdomen,  he 
will  frequently  succeed  in  reducing  the  parts  without 
'using  the  knife.  ■  . 

When  such  operation  is  unavoidable,  the  dilatation 
should  be  made  in  a  direction  which  will  not  endanger 
the  epigastric  artery,  and,  f  possible,  in  the  same  line 
as  the  muscular  fibres.       »  , 

We  are  also  advised  to  make,  the  incision  upwards 
rather  than  downwards,  when  it  can  be  done  with 
eoual  convenience,  because  it  is  supposed  the  first  di- 
rection will  be  followed  by  less  danger  of  hernia:— 
(Sabatier,  Midecine  Opiratoire,  t.  1,  p.  220,  ed.  2.  Cal- 
lisen, Syst.  Chir.  Mod.  t.  1,  p.  705.)  If,  however,  the 
upper  angle  of  the  wound  correspond  to  the  direction 
of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver,  writers  advise 
making  the  dilatation  at  the  lower  angle,  in  order  to 
incur  no  risk  of  hemorrhage  from  the  umbilical  vein. 
In  the  adult  this  vessel  is  generally  obliterated,  and 
turned  into  a  ligamentous  substance;  though  it  would 
appear  that,  in  a  few  instances,  it  remains  pervious  to 
the  navel.    Hildanus  saw  a  young  man  die  instantly  in 


from  gangrene  and  mortification,  that  they  are  imta/  consequence,  of  a  stab  in  the  belly  between  the _  false 

~-s-"*  1  ribs  and  the  umbilicus,  and  on  opening  the  body,  he 
found  blood  effused  from  a  wound  of  the  umbilical  Vein. 
It  has  been  feared  also,  that  cutting  the  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  liver  might  give  rise  to  such  a  displace- 
ment of  that  viscus  as  would  interrupt  the  freedom  of 
respiration,  or  obstruct  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  vena  cava.  But  the  apprehension  is  unfounded ; 
for  Riolan  found  this  ligament  ruptured  and  retracted 
towards  the  liver  in  a  nimble  Ethiopian  female  dancer 
whose  respiration  had  not  suffered  any  particular  dis- 
turbance during  her  lifetime. — (Sabatier,  Med.  Opira- 
toire, 1. 1,  p.  220,  221 ;  ed.  2.) 

The  incision  should  never  be  larger  than  absolutely 
requisite,  as  hernia  is  much  disposed  to  occur  wherever 
the  peritoneum  has  been  divided.  The  operation  may 
be  done  with  a  curved  bistoury  and  a  director,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  is  done  in  cases  of  strangulated 
ruptures. — (See  Hernia.) 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  many  cases  presented 
themselves  in  which  the  bowels  and  omentum  pro- 
truded, and  in  several  of  these  examples,  the  reduction 
could  not  be  effected  before  the  wounds  had  been  en- 
larged. So  tightly  also  were  the  parts  girt,  that  the 
operation  wassomelimes  far  from'being  easy. 

Instead  of  enlarging  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  it  has 
been'proposed  to  let  out  the  $ir  from  the  protruded  in- 
testines, by  making  small  punctures  with  a  needle,  so 
as  to  lessen  their  volume  sufficiently  to  make  them  re- 
ducible, the  suggestion  first  originated  with  Pare, 
who  declares,  that  he  had  practised  the  method  with 
success.  Rousset,  his  contemporary,  also  informs  us, 
that  the  plan  was  adopted  by  another  surgeon,  in  an  in- 
stance where  the  epigastric  region  was  Wounded,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  intestines  protruded  in  a  strangu- 
lated state.  Peter  Lowe,  an  English  surgeon,  likewise 
assures  us,  that  he  frequently  adopted  the  practice 
when  other  means  failed.  Garengeot,  Sharp,  and 
Van  Swieten  are  all  advocates  for  Parens  proposal; 
but  they  recommend  the  employment  of  a  round  nee- 
dle, which  will  merely  separate  the  fibres  of  the.  intes- 
tinal canal  without  catting  them,  as  a  flat,  triangular, 
sharp-edged  needle  would  unavoidably  do.  Ihese 
last  writers,  however,  only  sanction  the  practice  when 
the  quantity  of  protruded  intestine  is  great,  and  the 
bowel  is  so  enormously  distended  with  air,  tl  it  it 
would  be  imfjossible  to  reduce  the  part,  thoug!  the 
wound  were  enlarged,  and  every  thing  else  put  in 
practice  likely  to  bring  about  the  reduction.  But,  as 
Sabatier  remarks,  the  punctures  must  be  entirely  use- 
less if  Tiade  with  aline  needle,  since  they  will  be  im- 


riably  to  be  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly  with 
cut  hesitation.  Also,  .when  the  protruded  parts  are 
covered  with  sand,  dust,  or  other  extraneous  matter, 
they  should  be  tenderly  washed  with  a  little  tepid 
water. 

For  the  reduction  of  the  parts,  the  fore-fingers  are 
th«  most  convenient,  and  it  is  a  rule  to  keep  the  por- 
tion first  returned  from  protruding  again  by  one  finger, 
antil  it  has  been  followed  by  another  portion  introduced 
by  the  other  finger.  The  second  piece  is  to  be  kept  up 
in  the  same  way  by  the  finger  used  to  return  it ;  and 
so  en,  till  the  displaced  parts  have  all  been  put  into 
their  natural  situation. 

In  attempting  to  reduce  a  piece  of  protruded  intes-" 
tine,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  most  favour- 
able posture ;  the  head  and  chest  should  be  elevated, 
and  the  pelvis  raised  with  pilloWsi  Nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  advice  to  put  the  thorax  rather 
lower  than  the  pelvis,  in  order  that  the  weight  of  the 
viscera  may  tend  to  draw  inwards  the  protruded  parts. 
This  is  another'  erroneous  idea,  arising  from  the  ridi- 
culous supposition,  that  a  great  part  of  the  abdomen  is 
actually  an  empty  cavity  The  relaxation  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  is  a  much  more  rational  and  useful, 
object.  When  this  is  properly  attended  to,  the  above 
directions  are  observed,  and  the  wound  is  not  exceed- 
ingly small,  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  protruded 
viscera,  the  parts  may  gner?viy  be  reduced.  But  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  the  prt,-»sure  shoulo  be  made  in  a 
straight  direction  into  the  abdomen;  for  when.mathj 
obliquely  towards  the  edges  of  the  wound,  the  parts 
are  liable  to  suffer  contusion  without  being  reduced, 
and  even  to  glide  between  the  layers  of  the  abdominal 
muscles^and  become  strangulated,.  When  the  wound 
is  in  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  pressure  made  in  this 
unskilful  way  may  force  the  viscera  into  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus  muscle,  and  cause  the  same  perilous,  symp- 
toms as  arise  from  an  incarcerated  Jiernia. — (See  Her- 
nia.) 

When  the  reduction  seems  complete,  the  surgeon 
should  assute  himself  of  it,  by  introducing  his  finger 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  feel  that  the 
parts  are  all  actually  reduced,  and  suffer  no  constriction 
between  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  the  viscera  in  the 
abdomen. 

A  difficulty  of  reduction  may  arise  from  the  pro- 
truded intestines  being  distended  with  feces  or  air.  In 
Ibis  Circumstance,  the  contents  of  the  gut  may  fre- 
quently be  made  to  pass  by  degrees  into  that  portion 
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mediately  slopped  up  with  mucous  secretion,  with 
winch  the  bowel  is  constantly  coveted;  and  if  the 
Vjunctures  are  made  Willi  a  broad  triangular  needle, 
or  a  very  large  round  one,  as  Desaull  and  (  In. part  ad- 
vise, they  must  be  highly  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  likely  to  give  rise  to  inflammation,  and  even  to 
extravasation  within  the  abdomen.— (Midecine  Opi- 
ratoire,  t.  l,p.  10.) 

That  small  punctures  in  the  bowel  would  not  an- 
swer the  purpose,  but  be  obstructed  by  the  villous  or 
mucous  coat,  is  a  fact  which  has  been  for  a  long  lime 
well  known  to  surgeons.  Callisen,  among  others, 
has  particularly  noticed  it:  "  acu  puncture  enim  flali- 
bus  exituni  parare  nequeunt,  siquidem  tunica  villosa 
foraminula  obslruit,''  &c. — (Syst.  Chir.  Hod.  t.  2,  p. 
704.)  '* 

It  was  the  circumstance  of  small  punctures  being 
unavailing,  that  led  Desault  and  Chopart  to  recommend 
the  use  of  a  large  round  needle,  "  pour  que  Vouver- 
ture  ne  soil  point  bouchie  par  les  mucositis  dont  les 
intestivs  sont  enduits."  But  they  were  also  aware  of 
the  danger  of  employing  such  an  instrument,  since  they 
give  us  directions  how  to  proceed,  in  order  to  prevent 
extravasation  and  inflammation:  "  On  prioiendra 
Vipanchement  des  matiires  stercoralcs  enpassant,  avant 
de  riduire  Vintestin,  une  anse  de  fit  dans  la  portion  de 
mesentire  qui  repond  &  la  piqure  pour  la, fixer  centre 
les  bords  de  la  plaie  exterieure,  et  Von  combattra  par 
les  remides  generaux  Vinfiammation  que  cet  piqure 
peut  attirer." — {Traiti  des  Maladies  Chirurg.  t.  2,  p. 
135.)  Richeraud  is  still  an  advocate  for  puncturing 
the  bowel,  for  which  operation  he  boldly  recommends 
a  small  hydrocele  trocar.— (Nosogr.  Clin.  t.  3,  p.  336, 
ed.  4.) 

Mr.  Travers,  one  of  the  latest  and  best  writers  upon 
this  subject,  most  properly  joins  in  the  condemnation 
of  the  plan  of  pricking  tne  protruded  bowels.  "Blan- 
card  and  others  protested  against  this  practice,  on  the 
very  sufficient  ground  of  its  inefficacy.  La  Faye  very 
truly  says,  it  is  a  useless  as  well  as  dangerous  practice ; 
for  the  opening  made  by  a  round  needle  cannot  give 
issue  to  the  contained  air."  Mr.  Travers  then  cites 
two  cases,  showing  that  even  small  stabs  in  a  bowel 
will  not  prevent  "its  becoming  distended  with  air. 

"A  man  was  brought  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  on 
Saturday,  the  30th  of  June  last  (1311),  who  had  been 
stabbed  in  the  direction  of  the  epigastric  artery,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  abdomen,  by  a  case-knife.  He  died  in 
eighteen  hours,  apparently  from  the  sudden  and  copious 
hemorrhage  which  had  taken  place  within  the  belly. 
About  half  a  yard  of  ileon  was  protruded.  The  gut 
was  Highly  discoloured,  and  so  much  distended,  not- 
withstanding it  Was  pierced  in  three  places,  that  Hie 
wound  of  the  integuments  required  to  be  freely  dilated 
before  it  could  be  returned.  The  apertures  were,  in 
fact,  obliterated  by  the  mucous  coat-" 

"  It  appeared  upon  the  trial  of  Captain  Sutherland 
(Ann.  Keg.  June,  1809)  for  the  murder  of  his  cabin- 
boy,  that  the  intestines  had  been  extensively  protruded 
through  a  wound  near  the  left  groin,  and  had  lain 
exposed  for  four  or  five  hours;  that  the  dirk  had 
pierced  through  one  fold  of  intestine,  and  .entered 
another  ;  that  the  wound  of  intestine  was  half  ah  inch 
lorig ;  that  the  reduction  could  not  be  accomplished 
until  the  parietal  wound  was  dilated;  and  that  the 
intestine  was  then  returned,  and  the  integuments 
sewed  up." — {Travers,  On  injuries  of  the  Intestines, 
p.  174.  176.) 

With  respect  to  this  last  case,  however,  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  it  does  not  satisfactorily  prove  what  the 
author  intends,  namely,  that  the  bowel  was  distended 
with  air,  though  there  was  a  wound  in  it  half  an  inch 
long;  for  the  evidence  -does  not  inform  us  that  the 
■difficulty  of  reduction  was  owing  to  this  cause.  1  have 
seen  a  very  small  portion  of  omentum  protrude  through 
a  wound,  and  baffle  all  endeavours  to  reduce  it  for 
nearly  an  hour  The  first  case  adduced  by  Mr.  Tra 
vers,-  however,  is  more  explicit  and  interesting;  'and 
we  are  to  infer  from  it,  and  the  observations  of  Halter, 
Calliserl,  &c,  that  the  punctures  made  in  an  intestine 
nre  not  closed  by  mucus,  as  Sabalier  and  Default 
have  asserted,  but  by  the  mucous  coat  itself. 

As  the  above  expedient  has  been  recommended  by 
writers  of  some  weight,  I  thought  that  the  sifbjeci 
should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  without  a 
caution  to  the  reader  never  to  put  any  confidence  in 
the  method.    The  plan  does  not  facilitate  the  business 


of  the  operator ;  there  is  not  even  this  solitary  reason 
in  favour  of  the  practice;  and  ihougli  it  may  have  an- 
swered When  large  needles  were  used,  arid  Kme 
patients  so  treated  may  have  recovered,  every  peison 
who  has  the  leusl  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy 
will  easily  comprehend  how  even  the  smallest  lipclliu/ 
made  in  parts  so  irritable  and  prone  to  inflammation1 
as  the  bowels,  must  be  attended  with  greater  dancer 
than  would  result  from  enlarging  a  wound  of  Ihetkiu 
and  muscles.  Besides,  the  air  may  frequently  be 
pressed  but  of  the  intestine  in  a  safer  way.  as  I  lm\u 
already  described. 

A  wound  of  the  abdomen,  attended  with  one  nfthe 
most  considerable  protrusions,  of  the  viscera  Hint  I 
have  ever  read  of,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Hague,  surgeon 
at  Ripon:— "  August  30th,  1808  (says  this  gentleman) 
I  went  to  Norton  Mills,  about  four  miles  from  hence 
to  see  John  Brown,  ret.  12  years,  who  had  received  a 
wound  in  the  abdomen  front  a  pair  of  wool-shears 
On  my  arrival,  which  was  little  more  than  an  houi 
after  the  accident,  I  found  the  poor  lad  in  a  very  dis- 
tressing situation ;  the  great  arch  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal  (duodenum  excepted) 
contained  within  the  abdomen,  having  protruded 
through  the  wound.  The  incision  was  on  the  lei)  side 
of  the  body,  commencing  at  about  two  inches  below 
the  scrobiculis  cordis,  and  extending  in  a  straight  line 
near  four  inches  in  length,' distant  from  the  navel  IwO 
inches,  and  he  was  quite  sensible,  and  had  vomited  so 
as  to  empty  the  s.tomach.  Very  little  blood  was  lost. 
I  immediately  proceeded  very  carefully  to  examine 
the  protruded  viscera,  none  of  which  were  wounded 
and  reduced  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  beginning 
with  the  stomach,  and  following  the  regular  course  of 
the  intestines;  in  the  latter  portion  of  which  I  dis- 
tinctly felt  feces  of  rather  firm  consistence.'  He  com- 
plained of  some  pain  during  the  reduction,  though  not 
much,  and  expressed  great  relief  when  the  parts  were 
completely  returned.  I  now  desired  an  assistant  to 
lay  the  palm  of  his  hand  over  the  wound,  and  nuke 
some  pressure  upon  it;  for  I  found  that  without  this 
the  parts  would  soon  have  protruded  again  by  the 
action  of  respiration,  which  was  oppressed  and  la- 
borious. I  brought  the  sides  of  the  wound  together  by 
five  sutures,  beginning  from  above  downwards,  and 
passed  the  needle  on  each  side,  quite  through  the  inte- 
guments with  'the  peritoneum,  &c.  The  wound  was 
also  dressed  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  covered  with  a 
bandage." — (Vide  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  129,  >y-c.) 

This  case  is  interesting ;  for  notwithstanding  so  un- 
limited a  protrusion  of  the  viscera,  and  the  circumstance 
of  the  parts  being  left  unreduced  for  more  than  an 
hour,  a  recovery  ensued,  tinder  the  judicious  employ- 
ment, of  bleeding,  purging,  anodynes,  &,c. 

In  La  Caserne  de  St.  Elizabeth,  at  Brussels,  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  number  of  protrusions  of 
the  viscera  which  fell  under  my  notice  was  much 
more  considerable  than  what  I  previously  had  any 
idea  of  ever  meeting  with.  I  wi  ll  remember,  in  my 
own  part  of  the  hospital,  two  protrusions  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  stomach,  three  of  the  bladder,  and  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  mesentery,  omentum,  or  intestines." 

Whether  a  suture  should  be  used  when  the  protruded 
intestine  is  wounded,  is  a  subject  which  will  be  noticed 
in  considering  wounds  of  the  intestines. 

Some  of  the  exposed  intestine  may  have  mortified 
before  the  arrival  of  surgical  assistance.  In  casesof 
wounds,  this  event  is  rare ;  but  in  those  of  strangulated 
hernia;,  it  is  not  uncommon.  The  treatment  is  ex- 
plained in  the  article  Hernia. 

When  the  protruded  intestine  is  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation, its  immediate  reduction  is,  beyond  all  dispute, 
the  means  most  likely  to  set  every  thing  right.  Even 
when  the  inflammation  is  considerable,  the  timely 
reduction  of  the  displaced  part,  and  the  employment  of 
iiliphlogislic  means,  vyill  often,  prevent  gangrenous 
mischief.  The  dull,  brown,  dark-red  colour  of  the 
intestine  mny  induce  the  prattilioner  to  suppose,  either 
that  the  part  is  already  mortified,  or  must  inevitably 
become  so ;  and  consequently,  he  may  delay  returning 
it  into  its  natural  situation.  But  notwithstanding  this 
suspicious  colour  of  the  intestine,  its  firmness  will 
evince  that  it  is  not  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  The  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  a  portion  of  intestine  so  circum- 
stanced is  always  a  matter  of  uncertainty ;  hut  ilia 
propriety  of  speedily  replacing  the  part  in' its  natural 
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■lluation  is  a  thing  most  certain.  "  Partes  egressa? 
•anas  (observes  Calhsen)  citissime  sunt  repoiiendie, 
neque  obstat  mutalio  coloris  nativi  in  rubrum  subfus- 
cum."— (Syst.  Chir.  Hod.  t.  1,  p.  703,  edit.  1788.)  In 
case  the  bowel  mortify  after  its  reduction,  all  hopes  of 
Ike  preservation  of  life  are  not  to  be  abandoned ;  as  I 
have  noticed  in  the  articles  Anus,  artificial,  and  Hernia, 
in  which  last  part  of  the  book,  many  things  necessary 
to  be  known  concerning  the  mode  of  reducing  protruded 
omentum  will  also  be  found. 

When  a  piece  of  intestine  cannot  be  reduced,  granu- 
lations and  new  skin  sometimes  grow  over  it,  and  a 
cure  follows,  as  the  experience  6f  Callisen  confirms. — 
(Op.  cit.p.'OS.) 

The  protruded  viscera  having  been  reduced,  the 
next  object  is  to  retain  them  in  the  abdomen  until,  the 
wound  is-  completely  healed.  When  the  wound  is 
small,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty:  for  it  is  enough 
to  .put  the  patient  in  a  position  which  will  relax,  the 
fibres  of  the  wounded  muscles,  while  the  edges  of  the 
wound  are  maintained  in  contact  with  sticking  plaster, 
and  supported  by  a  compress  and  bandage.  Costive- 
ness  is  to  be  removed  by  the  mildest  purgatives,  such 
as  the  oleum  ricini,  or  by  laxative  clysters,  which  are 
still  preferable.  Bui  in  cases  of  extensive  wounds, 
even  when  the  treatment  is  conducted  with  all  possible 
judgment,  it  is  occasionally  difficult,  and  even  impos- 
sible, to  hinder  the  protrusion  of  the  bowels  by  common 
dressings  and  a  bandage.  In  this  circumstance,  the 
edges  of  the  wound*  must  be  sewed  together. — (See 
Gastro-raphe.)  In  modern  times,  however,  sutures 
are  much  more  seldom  employed  than  formerly ;  and 
in  the  above  article,  some  remarks  are  offered,  proving 
that  the  generality  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen  do  not 
require  the  practice. 

'  When  the  omentum  protrudes,  and  is  strangulated 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  Opening,  it  soon  contracts 
adhesions  to  it,  unless  speedily  reduced.  Should  such 
connexion' be  already  formed  when  the  surgeon  is  first 
consulted,  we  are  advised  to  cut  off  the  portion  which 
exceeds  the  level  of  ihe  integuments,  and  to  leave  the 
rest  in  the  wound.  The  latter  will  block  up  ihe  open- 
on:,  and  have  the  good  effect  of  preventing  hernia. — 
(Richeranil,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  3,/j.  339,  edit,  il)  When 
the  protruded  omentum  is  sound  and  free  from  adhe- 
sions, it  ought  to  be  reduced  without  delay.  But  wfien 
the  protrusion  is  large,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
from  the  vomiting  and  the  pains  shooting  from  the 
wound  to  the  epigastric  region,  that  the  stomach  is 
dragged,  ihe  displaced  part  must  be  made  free,  and,  if 
sound,  reduced.  Should  it  be  in  a  mortified  stale,  the 
*dead  part  must  be  previously  cut  away,  and  any  ves- 
sels which  bleed  tied  separately  with  a  piece  of  fine 
thread  or  silk,  both  ends  of  which  may  either  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  knot,  ami  the  part  then  reduced;  or  one 
end  of  the  silk  may  be  left  out  of  the  wound,  and  the 
other  cut  away.  Practitioners  who  apprehend  ill  effects 
from  leaving  within  the  abdomen  so  small  a  particle  of 
extraneous  matter  as  the  Utile  knot  of  fine  thread,  will 
prefer  the  last  method,  and  withdraw  the  ligature  alto- 
gether as  soon  as  it  becomes  loose. 

Extravasation  in  the  Abdomen— Wounds  of  the 
abdomen  may  be  complicated  with  extravasations  of 
blood,  chyle,  excrement,  bile,  or  urine.  None  of  these 
complications,  however,  aie  half  so  frequent  as  an 
inexperienced  practitioner  would  appiefiend.  Theeuir 
ployment  of  the  phrase  cavity  of  the  abdomen  fias 
paved  the  way  to  much  erroneous*  supposition  upon 
this  subject,  and  has  induced  many  absutd  notions, 
which  even  the  sensible  observations  long  ago  published 
by  J.  L.  Petit  have  scarcely  yet  dispelled. 

As  a  modern  writer  has  observed,  "There  is  not" 
truly  any  cavity  in  the  human  body,  but  all  the  hollow 
bowels  arg  filled  with  their  contents,  all  the  cavities 
filled  with  their  hollow  bowels,  and  the  whole  is, 
equally  and  fairly  pressed.  Thus,  in  the  abdomen,  all 
the  viscera  are  moved  by  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  upwards  and  downwards,  with  an  equa- 
ble continual  pressure,  which  has  no  interval;  and 
one  would  be  apt  to  add,  the  intestines  have'no  repose, 
being  kept  thus  in  continual  motion ;  but  though  the 
action  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  reaction  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  are  alternate,  the  pressure,  is  continual ; 
the  motion  which  it  produces  is-  like  Ihat  which  the 
bowels  have  .when  we  move  forwards  in  walking, 
having  a  motion  with  respect  to  space,  but  none  with 
regard  to  each  other,  or  to  the  part  of  the  belly  which 


covers  them.  The  whole  mass  of  the  bowels  is  alter- 
nately pressed,  to  use  a  coarse  illustration,  as  if  Between 
two  broad  boards,  which  keep  each  turn  of  intestine  in 
its  riijht  place,  while  the  whole  mass  is  regularly 
hum  i  d.  When  the  bowels  are  forced  down  by  the  dia- 
phragm, the  abdominal  muscles  recede;  when  the 
bowels  are  pushed  back  again,  it  is  the  reaction  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  that  forces  them  back  and  follows 
them.  There  is  never  an  instant  of  interruption  of  this 
pressure  ;  never  a  moment  in  which  the  bowels  do  not 
press  against  the  peritoneum ;  nor  is  there  the  smallest 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  points  in  each  are  con- 
tinually opposed.  We  see  that  the  intestines  do  not 
move,  or,  at  least,  do  not  need  to  move,  in  performing 
their  functions ;  for  in  hernia,  where  large  turns  of  in- 
testines are  cut  off  by  gangrene,  Ihe  remaining  part  of 
the  same  intestines  is  closely  fixed  to  the  groin,  and  yet 
the  bowels  are  easy  and  their  functions  tegular.  We 
find  the  bowels  regular,  when  they  lie  out  of  the  belly 
in  hernia,  as  when  a  certain  turn  of  intestine  lies  in 
the  scrotum,  or  thigh,  or  in  a  hernia  of  the  navel ;  and 
where  yet  they  are  so  absolutely  fixed,  that  the  piece 
of  intestine  is  marked  by  the  straightness  of  the  rings- 
We  find  a  person,  after  a  wound  of  the  intestine, 
having  free  stools  for  many  days;  and  what  is  it  that 
prevents  the  feces  from  escaping,  but  merely  this  regu- 
lar and  universal  pressure!  We  find  a  person,  on  fhe 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  feces  coining  from  the  wound! 
a  proof,  surely,  that  the  wound  of  the  intestine  is  still 
opposite,  or  nearly  opposite,  to  the  external  wound 
We  fiiid  the  same  patient  recovering  without  one  bac 
sign !  What  better  proof  than  this  could  we  desire, 
that  none  of  the  feces  have  exuded  into  the  abdo- 
men ? 

If,  jn  a  wound  of  the  stomach,  the  food  could  get 
easily  out  by  that  wound,  the  stomach  would  unload' 
itself  that  way,  there  would  be  no  vomiting,  the  patient 
must  die ;  but  so  regular  and  continual  is  this  pressure, 
iliat  the  instant  a  man  is  wounded  in  the  °touiach  he 
vomits ;  he  confinues  vomiting  for  many  days,  while 
not  one  particle  escapes  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
The  outward  wound  is  commonly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  stomach,  and,  by  that  passage,  some  part  of  the 
food  comes  out;  but  when  any  accident  removes  the 
inward  wound  of  the  stomach  from  the  oiitwaid 
wound,  the  abdominal  muscles  press  upon  the  stomach, 
and  follow  it  so  closely,  that  if  there  be  not  a  mere 
laceration  extremely  wide,  this  pressure  closes  the  hole, 
keeps'  the  food  in,  enables  the  patient  to  vomit,  and  not 
a  particle  even  of  jellies  or  soups  is  ever  lost,  or  goes 
out  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  * 

How  (proceeds  Mr.  J.  Bell),  without  this  universal 
and  continual  pressure,  could  the  viscera  be  supported  ? 
Could  its  ligaments,  as  we  call  them,  support  the 
weight  of  the  liver?  Or  what  could  support  the  weight 
of  the  stomach  when  filled'?  Could  the  mesentery  or 
omentum  support  the  intestines;  or  could  its  own  liga- 
ments, as  we  still  name  them,  support  the  womb? 
How,  without  this  uniform  pressure,  covld  these  vis- 
cera fail  to  give  way  and  burst?  How  could  the  cir- 
culation of  (he  abdomen  go  on  ?  How  could  the  liver 
and  spleen,  so  turgid  as  they  are  with  blood,  fail  to 
burst  ?  Or  what  possibly  could  support  the  loose  veins 
and  arteries  of  the  abdomen,  since  many  of  them,  e.  g. 
the  splenic  vein,  is  (are)  two  feet  in  length,  is  (are)  of 
the  diameter  of  the  thunib,  and  has  (have)  no  other 
than  the  common  pellucid  and  delicate  coats  of  the 
veins?  How  uoufd  the  visceia  of  the  abdomen  bear 
shocks  and  falls,  if  not  supported  by  the  universal 
pressure  of  surrounding  parts  ?  In  short,  the  accident 
of  hernia  being  forced  out  by  any  blow  upon  the  belly, 
or  by  any  sudden  strain,  explains  to  ns  how  perfectly 
full  the  abdomen  is,  and  how  ill  it  is  able  to  bear  any 
pressure,  even  from  its  own  muscles,  without  some 
point  yielding,  and  some  one  of  its  bowels  being  thrown 
out.  And  the  sickness  and  famines*  which cjitmfle- 
diaiely  follow  the  drawing  off  of  the  waters  of  a 
dropsy,  explain  to  us  what  are  the  consequences  of 
such  pressure  being  even  for  a  moment  relaxed.  But, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  is  this,  that  the 
principle  must  be  acknowledged,  in  order  to' explain 
what  happens  dailv  in  wounds;  for  though  in' theory 
we  should  be  inclined  to  make  this  distinction,  Ihat,  the 
hernia  or  abscess  of  the  iutesiines  will  adhere  and  be 
safe,  but  that  wounded  intestines,  not  having  time  to 
nfNieie,  will  become  flaccid,  as  we  s-ee  them  do  in  dis- 
sections, and  so.  falling  away  from  ihe  external  wound, 
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will  pour  out  their  feces  into  the  abdomen  and  prove 
fatal;  though  we  should  settle  this  as  a  fair  and  good 
distinction  in  the  theory,  we  find  that  it  will  never  an- 
swer in  practice.  Soldiers  recover  daily  from  the  most 
desperate  wounds;  and  the  most  likely  reasons  that 
we  can  assign  for  it  are  the  fulness  of  the  abdomen ; 
the  universal,  equable,  and  gentle  pressure;  and  the 
active  disposition  of  the  peritoneum,  ready  to  inflame 
with  the  slightest  touch.  The  wounded  intestine  is,  by 
the  universal  pressure,  kept  close  to  the  external 
wound,  and  the  peritoneum  and  the  intestine  are 
equally  inclined  to  adhere.  In  a  few  hours  that  ad- 
hesion is  begun,  which  is  to  save  the  patient's  life,  and 
the  lips  of  the  wounded  intestine  are  glued  to  the  lips 
of  the  external  wound.  Thus  is  the  side  of  the  intes- 
tine united  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdomen ;_  and, 
though  the  gut  casts  out  its  feces  while  the  wound  is 
open  ;  though  it  often  casts  them  out  more  freely  while 
the  first  inflammation  lasts;  yet  the  feces  resume  their 
regular  course  whenever  the  wound  is  disposed  to 
close." — {John  Bell's  Discourses  on  Wounds,  p.  323. 
3'27,  ed.  3.) 

The  foregoing  extract,  though  drawn  up  in  a  careless 
style,  contains  such  observations  as  are  well  calculated 
to  make  the  reader  understand,  lhat  the  abdomen  is  in 
reality  not  a  cavity,  but  a  compact  mass  of  containing 
and  contained  parts;  that  ,the  close  manner  in  which 
the  various  surfaces  are  constantly  in  contact  most 
powerfully  opposes  extravasations;  and  that,  in  fact,  it 
often  entirely  prevents  them.  The  passage  cited  im- 
presses us  with  the  utility  of  that  quick  propensity  to 
the  adhesive  inflammation  which  prevails  throughout 
every  peritoneal  surface,  and  which  not  only  often  has 
the  effect  of  permanently  hindering  effusion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  viscera,  by  agglutinating  the  parts  together, 
tut  which,  even  when  an  extravasation  has  happened, 
beneficially  confines  the  effused  blood  in  one  mass,  and 
surrounds  it  with  such  adhesions  of  the  parts  to  each 
other  as  are  rapid  in  their  formation  and  effectual  for 
Jie  purposes  of  limiting  the  extent  of  the  effusion,  and 
preventing  the  irritation  of  the  extravasated  matter 
from  affecting  the  rest  of  the  abdomen. 

It  is  to  Petit  that  surgeons  are  indebted  for  more  cor- 
rect modes  of  thinking  upon  the  foregoing  subject;  and 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  here  refer  to  his  valua- 
ble observations. — (See  Mim.  de  VAead.  de  Chir.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  reciprocal  pressure  of  the 
containing  and  contained  parts  against  each  other,  and 
the  useful  effect  of  the  quickly-arising  adhesive  in- 
flammation, in  "all  penetrating  wounds  of  the  belly, 
complicated  with  injuries  of  the  viscera,  we  are  not  to 
suppose,  that  extravasation  never  happens ;  but  only 
that  it  is  much  less,  frequent  than  has  been  commonly 
supposed.  Mr.  Travers,  with  much  laudable  industry, 
has  endeavoured  to  trace,  more  minutely  than  any  pie- 
ceding  writer,  the  particular  circumstances  n  ndni 
which  effusions  in  the  abdomen  are  likely  or  unlikely 
to  happen.  "  It  being  admitted  (says  he)  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  effusion  does  take  place,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  circumstances  which  must  considerably  in- 
fluence this  event.  If,  for  example,  the  stomach  and 
bowels  be  in  a  state  of  emptiness,  the  nausea  which 
follows  the  injury  will  maintain  that  state.  If  the  ex- 
tent of  the  wound  be  considerable,  the  matter  will 
more  readily  pass  through  the  wound  than  along  the 
canal.  A  wound  of  the  same  dimensions  in  the  small 
and  large  intestines  will  more  readily  evacuate  the 
former  than  the  latter,  beoause  it  bears  a  larger  pro- 
portion to  the  caliber.  Incised  and  punctured  wounds 
admit  of  the  adhesion  of  the  cut  edges  or  the  eversion 
of  the  internal  coat  of  the  gut,  so  as  to  be  in  many 
instances  actually  obliterated ;  whereas,  lacerated  or 
ulcerated  openings  do  not  admit  of  these  salutary  pro- 
cesses. Again,  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  bowel, 
contraction  of  fhe  circular  fibre  closes  the  wound ; 
whereas  in  a  longitudinal  section,  the  contraction  of 
this  fibre  enlarges  it.  Such  (says  Mr.  Travers)  are  the 
circumstances  which  combined,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
cree increase  or- diminish  the  tendency  to  effusion."— 
(On  Maries  of  Intestines,  be.  p.  13,  14.) 

After  the  details  of  some  experiments  and  cases,  the 
preceding  author  mates, -among  other  conclusions,  the 

1'hat 'effusion  is  not  an  ordinary  consequence  of 

Pe2eThat fnthe  gut  be  full  and  the  wound  extensive, 
the' surrounding  pressure  is  overcome  by  the  natural 


action  of  the  bowel  tending  to  the  expulsion  of  iu 

contents. 

3.  That  if  food  has  not  recently  been  taken,  and  the 
wound  amounts  to  a  division  of  the  gut,  or  nearly  go 
the  eversion  and  contraction  of  the  orifice  of  the  tube 
prevent  effusion. 

4.  That  if  the  canal  be  empty  at  the  lime  of  the 
wound,  no  subsequent  state  of  the  bowel  will  cause 
effusion,  because  the  supervening  inflammation  agglu- 
tinates the  surrounding  surfaces  and  forms  a  circum- 
scribed sac:  nor  can  effusion  take  place  from  a  bowel 
at  the  moment  full,  provided  it  retain  a  certain  portion 
of  its  cylinder  entire,  the  wound  not  amounting  nearly 
to  a  semi-division  of  the  tube,  for  then  the  eversion 
and  contraction  are  too  partial  to  prevent  an  extrava- 
sation. 

5.  That  when,  however,  air  has  escaped  from  the 
bowel,  or  blood  has  been  extravasated  in  quantity 
within  the  abdomen  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  the  re- 
sistance made  to  effusion  will  be  less  effectual,  although 
the  parietal  pressure  is  the  same,  as  such  fluids  will 
yield  more  readily  than  the  solids  naturally  . in  contact. 
— (P. 25,  26.  100.) 

6.  That  though  extravasation  is  not  common  in  pe- 
netrating wounds,  it  follows  more  generally  in  cases 
where  the  bowel  is  ruptured  by  blows  or  falls. upon  the 
belly,  while  the  integuments  continue  unwounded.— 
(P.  36.) 

7.  That  when  the  bowels  are  perforated  by  ulcera- 
tion, there  is  more  tendency  to  effusion  Uian  in  cases 
of  wounds.— (P.  38,  ire.) 

Mr.  Travers  attempts  to  explain  the  reason  of  the 
greater  tendency  to  effusion  in  cases  of  intestine  buret 
by  violence  than  in  those  of  ulceration,  "by  the 
difference  in  the  nature  or  the  injury  which  the  bowel 
sustains  when  perforated  by  a  sword  or  bullet,  as  in  one 
case,  or  burst  or  ulcerated,  in  the  other.  A  rupture  by 
concussion  could  only  take  place  under  a  distended 
state  of  the  bowel,  a  condition  most  favourable  to 
effusion,  and  from  the  texture  of  the  part,  a  rupture 
so  produced  would  seldom  be  of  limited  extent.  The 
process  of  ulceration,  by  which  an  aperture  is  formed, 
commences  in  the  internal  coat  of  the  bowel,  which 
has  always  incurred  a  more  extensive  lesion  than  the 
peritoneal  covering.  The  puncture  or  cut  is  merely  a 
solution  of  continuity  in  a  point  or  line;  the  ulcerated 
wound  is  an  actual  loss  of  substance.  The  consequence 
of  this  difference  is,  that  while  the  former,  if  small,  is 
g'ued  up  by  the  effusion  from  the  cut  vessels,  or,  if 
large,  is  nearly  obliterated  by  the  full  eversion  of  the 
villous  coat,  the  latter  is  a  permanent  orifice."— ( P.  46.) 

How  much  Mr.  Travers  and  Mr.  John  Bell  differ  in 
opinion  upon  these  latter  points,  will  appear  from  the 
following  passage :  after  adverting  to  the  adhesion, 
which  takes  place  between  the  viscera  and  the  perito- 
neum, under  a  variety  of  circumstances  attending  dis- 
ease, Mr.  John  Bell  observes,  "  This  it  is  which  makes 
the  chief  difference,  in  point  of  danger,  between  an 
ulcerated  and  a  wounded  intestine;  for,  in  a  wound, 
there  is,  as  we  should  suppose,  no  time  for  adhesion, 
nothing  to  keep  the  parts  in  contact,  no  cause  by  which 
the  adhesion  might  be  produced.  But  in  an  ulcer 
there  is  a  slow  disease,  tedious  inflammation,  adhesion 
first,  and  abscess  and  bursting  afterward;  sometimes  a 
fistula  remains  discharging  feces,  and  sometimes  there 
is  a  perfect  cure.  If  a  nut  shell,  a  large  com,  a  bone, 
or  any  dangerous  thing  be  swallowed,  it  stops  in  the 
stomach,  causing  swelling  and  dreadful  pain:  at  last  a 
hard,  firm  tumour  appears,  and,  then  it  suppurates, 
bursts,  the  bowel  opens,  the  food  is  discharged  at  every 
meal,  till  the  fistula  gradually  lessens  and  heals  at  last. 
But  where  the  stomach  is  cut  with  a  broad  wound  01 
a  sabre,  the  blood  from  the  wounded  epiploic  vessels, 
or  the  food  itself,  too  often  pours  out  into  the  abdomen, 
and  the  patient  dies,  &.c."— (Discourse  on  lVi.nvds,p. 
321,  ed.  3.)  The  author  afterward  proceeds  to  explain 
how,  in  cases  of  penetrating  wounds,  the  compact 
state  of  the  containing  and  contained  parts,  and  the 
incessant  and  equable  pressure  which  the  visceia  sus- 
tain, frequently  hinder  effusion. 

Which  of  these  gentlemen  is  most  correct  I  cannot 
presume  to  determine;  and  whether  Mr.  Travers • 
cases  are  deviations  from  what  is  most  common,  can 
only  be  decided  by  a  comparative  examination  of  a 
greater  numberof  facts.  When  the  intestines  ulcerate, 
and  thus  rid  themselves  of  foreign  bodh's,  the  general 
tenor  of  the  cases  on  record  undoubiedly  affords  ul 
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little  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  extravasation.  Yet, 
with  respect  to  ulceration  of  the  intestines  from  other 
causes,  circumstances  may  be  very  different.  And  it 
is  but  justice  to  state,  that  Mr.  Travers's  opinions  have 
received  some  confirmation  from  an  inteeesting  case, 
published  by  Dr.  J.  Crampton,  of  Dublin.  It  is  an  in- 
stance of  rupture  of  the  stomach,  and  fatal  effusion  of 
its  contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  young  lady,  aged  29.  She  was  suddenly 
taken  ill  with  spasm  in  her  stomach,  and  other  severe 
symptoms,  and  died  in  about  twelve  hours.  "On 
opening  the  abdomen,  the  stomach  was  observed  to  be 
pale,  flaccid,  and  empty.  Its  contents,  among  which 
were  recognised  oatmeal  and  castor-oil,  had  escaped 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  through  a  round  aper- 
ture situated  on  its  anterior  surface  at  the  union  of  the 
cardiac  and  pyloric  portions.  This  perforation  of  the 
stomach  was  perfectly  circular,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
and.appeared  to  be  the  result  of  an  ulcer  on  the  mu- 
cous surface,  which  had  gradually  penetrated  the  other 
coats.  This  ulcer  was,  hollow  and  circular,  nearly  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  and  had  the  appearance  as  if  it  had 
been  made  with  caustic,  with  the  orifice  in  its  centre." 
~(J.  Crampton,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  230.)  To 
the  preceding,  Mr.  Travers  has  annexed  some  addi- 
tional facts:  one  is  an  example  of"a  rapidly  fatal  effu- 
sion of  the  intestinal  contents  through  an  ulcerated 
opening  about  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  pylorus. 
The  foramen  had  a  peritoneal  margin,  and  proved  to 
be  the  centre  of  an  irregular  superficial  ulcer  of  the 
mucous  coat.  Another  case  is  that  of  a  similar  ulcera- 
tion of  the  small  intestines,  and  fatal  extravasation  of 
their  contents.  In  another  example,  a  circular  aper- 
ture of  the  peritoneum,  large  enough  to  admit  a  crow's 
quill,  was  found  after  death  at  the  junction  of  the  duo- 
denum and  stomach.  It  also  was  the  centre  of  an 
ulcer  that  had  destroyed  the  villous  and  muscular  coats 
of  the  bowel  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch.  For  many 
other  ingenious  observations,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Travers's  paper,  who  concludes  with  remarking, 
that  the  chief  diagnostic  symptoms  of  these  hopeless 
cases  appear  to  be: 
1.  Sudden,  most  acute,  and  unremitting  pain,  radi- 


opening  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  with  such 
extravasations,  things  may  put  on  a  different  aspect, 
and  the  blood  seem  to  be  promiscuously  extravasated 
over  every  part  of  the  abdomen.  But  when  such  bo- 
dies are  examined  with  care,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
blood  does  not  insinuate  itself  among  the  viscera  till 
the  moment  when  the  abdomen  is  opened,  and  the 
mass  previously  lies  in  a  kind  of  pouch.  This  pouch 
is  frequently  circumscribed  and  bounded  by  thick 
membranes,  especially  when  the  extravasation  haa 
been  of  some  standing. — {Sabatier,  MHecine  Opira- 

toire,  t.  I,  p.  28—30.) 

Every  practical  surgeon  should,  remember  well,  that 
all  (he  abdominal  vjscera  closely  touch  either  each 
other  or  the  inner  surface  of  the  peritoneum.  This  ia 
one  grand  reason  why  extravasations  are  seldom  ex- 
tensively diffused ;  but  commonly  lie  in  one  mass,  as 
Petit,  Sabatier,  and  all  the  best  moderns  Have  noticed. 
The  pressure  of  the  elastic  bowels,  diaphragm,  and 
abdominal  muscles,  not  only  frequently  presents  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  diffusion  of  extravasated  matter,  but  often 
serves  to  propel  it  towards  the  mouth  of  the  wound. 
The  records  of  surgery  furnish  numerous  instances  ia 
which  persons  have  been  stabbed  through  the  body,  • 
without  fatal  consequences,  and  sometimes  without 
tbe  symptoms  being  even  severe.  In  Mr.  Travers's 
publication  many  cases  exemplifying  this  observation 
are  quoted  from  a  variety  of  sources :  Fab.  Hildan. 
Obs.  Chirurg.  cent.  5,  obs.  74.  CEuvres  de  Pare,  liv. 
10,  chap.  35.  Wiseman's  Surgery,  p.  37,1.  La  Motte'.s 
Traite  Complet  de  Chirurgie,  <$-c.  <S-e.  In  such  cases 
the  bowels  have  been  supposed  to  have  eluded  the 
point  of  the  weapon,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  instances 
this  may  actually  have  been  the  fact ;  but  in  the  gene- 
rality of  such  examples,  the  bowels  must'  have  been 
punctured,  and  the  extravasation  of  intestinal  matter 
prevented  by  the  pressure  of  the  viscera  against  each 
otjjer.  •     .  ■ 

The  pouch  or  cyst  in  which  the  extravasated  blood 
or  matter  lies,  as  mentioned  by  Sabatier,  is  formed  by 
the  same  process  which  circumscribes  the  matter  of 
abscesses. — (See  Suppuration.)  It  is,  in  short,  the  ad- 
hesive inflammation.   All  the  surfaces  in  contact  with 


ating  from  the  scrobiculus  cordis  or  the  navel,  to  the  (each  other,  and  surrounding  the  extravasation  and 
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■circumference  of  the  trunk,  and  even  to  the  limbs, 
peculiar  pain,  the  intensity  of  which,  like  that  of  par- 
turition, absorbs  the  whole  mind  of  the  patient,  who, 
within  an  hour  from  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health, 
expresses  his  serious  and  decided  conviction,  that  if  the 
pain  be  not  speedily  alleviated  he  must  die. 

2.  Coeval  with  the  attack  of  pain,  remarkable  rigid- 
ity and  hardness  of  the  belly,  from  a  fixed  and  spastic 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

3.  A  natural  pulse  for  some  hours,  until  the  symp- 
toms are  merged  In  those  of  acute  peritonitis  and  its 
fatal  termination  in  the  adhesive  stage.— (Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  231,  et  seq.) 

Blood  is  more  frequently  extravasated  in  the  abdo- 
men than  any  other  fluid,  but.  it  does  not  always  take 
place,  unless  the  wounded  vessels  be  above  a  certain 
magnitude.  The  compact  state  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera in  regard  to  each  other  and  their  action  on  each 
other,  oppose  this  effect.  The  action  alluded  to,  which 
depends  .on  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm,  is 
rendered  very  manifest  by  what  happens,  in  conse- 
quence of  operations  for  hernia;,  attended  with  altera- 
tion of  the  intestines  or  omentum.  If  these  viscera 
burst  or  suppurate,  after  being  reduced,  the  matter 
which  escapes  from  them  or  the  pus  which  they  se- 
crete is  not  lost  in  the  abdomen;  but  is  propelled  to- 
wards the  wound  in  the  skin,  and  there  makes  its  exit. 
The  intestinal  matter  effused  from  a  mortified  bowel 
has  been  known  to  remain  iodged  the  whole  interval, 
between  one  time  of  dressing  the  wound  and  another, 
in  consequence  of  the  surgeon  stoppingup  the  external 
jwound  with  a  large  tent.  When  the  above-mentioned 
action  or  pressure  of  the  muscles  is  not  sufficient  to 
keep  the  blood  from  making  its  escape  from  the  ves- 
sels, still  it  may  hinder  it  from  becoming  diffused 
among  the  convolutions  of  the  viscera,  and  thus  the 
extravasation  is  confined  in  one  mass.  Tlle  blood  ef- 
fused and  accumulated  in  this  way,  is  commonly 
lodued  at  the  inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen, 
above  the  lateral  part  of  the  pubes,  and  by  the  side  of 
one  of  the  recti  muscles.  The  weight  of  the  blood 
may  propel  it  into  this  situation,  or  perhaps  there  may 
be  less  resistance  in  this  direction  than  in  others.  In 
jFol.  II.— Ii 


track  of  the  wound,  generally  soon  become  so  inti- 
mately connected  together  by  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion, that  the  place  in  which  the  extravasation  is  lodged, 
is  a  cavity  entirely  destitute  of  all  communication 
with  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  The  track  of  the 
wound  leads  to  the  seat  of  the  effused  fluid,  but  has 
no  distinct  opening  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  rapidity  with  which  the  above  adhesions 
frequently  form  is  almost  incredible. 

Ii  should  be  known,  however,  that  extravasations 
are  occasionally  diffused  in  various  degrees  among  the 
viscera,  owing  to  the  patient  being  subjected  to  a  great 
deal  of  motion  or  affected  with  violent  spasmodic  con- 
tractions of  the  intestines.  Urine  and  bile  are  also 
generally  dispersed  to  a  great  extent.  As  for  blood,  its 
disposition  to  coagulate  must  often  tend  both  to  stop 
farther  hemorrhage  and  confine  the  extravasa'tion  in 
one  mass. 

Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Extravasations  in  the 
Abdomen.  1.  Blood—  Wounds  of  the  spleen  and  of 
very  large  veins  and  arteries  in  the  abdomen,  almost 
always  soon  prove  fatal  from  internal  hemorrhage. 
The  blood  generally  makes  its  way  downwards,  and 
accumulates  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  abdomen,  unless 
the  presence  of  adhesions  happen  to  oppose  the  de- 
scent of  the  fluid  to  the  most  depending  situation. 
The  belly  swells,  and  a  fluctuation  is  perceptible. 
The  patient  grows  pale,  loses  his  strength,  is  affected 
with  syncope,  and  his  pulse  becomes  weak  and  is 
scarcely  distinguishable.  In  short,  the  symptoms 
usually  attendant  on  profuse  hemorrhage  are  observ- 
able. As  the  viscera  and  vessels  in  the  abdomen  are 
compressed'  on  all  sides  by  the  surrounding  parts,  the 
blood  cannot  be  effused  without  overcoming  a  certain 
degree  of  resistance ;  and  unless  a  vessel  of  the  first 
magnitude,  tike  the  aorta,  the  vena  cava,  or  one  of  their 
principal  branches  has  been  wounded,  the  blood  es- 
capes from  the' vessel  slowly,  and  several  days  elapse 
before  any  considerable  quantity  accumulates. 

in  these  cases,  the  symptoms  which,  perhaps,  had 
disappeared  under  the  employment  of  bleeding  and 
anodyne  medicines,  now  recur-  A  soft  fluctuating  tu- 
mour may  be  felt  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
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will  pour  out  their  feces  into  the  abdomen  and  prove 
fatal;  though  we  should  settle  this  as  a  fair  and  good 
distinction  in  the  theory,  we  find  that  it  will  never  an- 
swer in  practice.  Soldiers  recover  daily  from  the  most 
desperate  wounds;  and  the  most  likely  reasons  that 
we  can  assign  for  it  are  the  fulness  of  the  abdomen  ; 
the  universal,  equable,  and  gentle  pressure;  and  the 
active  disposition  of  the  peritoneum,  ready  to  inflame 
with  the  slightest  touch.  The  wounded  intestine  is,  by 
the  universal  pressure,  kept  close  to  the  external 
wound,  and  the  peritoneum  and  the  intestine  are 
•equally  inclined  to  adhere.  In  a  few  hours  that  ad- 
hesion is  begun,  which  is  to  save  the  patient's  life,  and 
the  lips  of  the  wounded  intestine  are  glued  to  the  lips 
of  the  external  wound.  Thus  is  the  side  of  the  intes- 
tine united  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdomen;  and, 
though  the  gut  casts  out  its  feces  while  the  wound  is 
open  ;  though  it  often  casts  them  out  more  freely  while 
the  first  inflammation  lasts;  yet  the  feces  resume  their 
regular  course  whenever  the  wound  is  disposed  to 
close." — {John  Bell's  Discourses  on.  Wounds,  p.  323. 
327,  erf.  3.) 

The  foregoing  extract,  though  drawn  up  in  a  careless 
style,  contains  such  observations  as  are  well  calculated 
to  make  the  reader  understand,  that  the  abdomen  is  in 
reality  not  a  cavity,  but  a  compact  mass  of  containing 
and  contained  parts;  that  ,the  close  manner  in  which 
the  various  surfaces  are'  constantly  in  contact  most 
powerfully  opposes  extravasations;  and  that,  in  fact,  it 
often  entirely  prevents  them.  The  passage  cited  im- 
presses us  with  the  utility  of  that  quick  propensity  to 
the  adhesive  inflammation  which  prevails  throughout 
every  peritoneal  surface,  and  which  not  oply  often  has 
the  effect  of  permanently  hindering  effusion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  viscera,  by  agglutinating  the  parts  together, 
but  which,  even  when  an  extravasation  has  happened, 
beneficially  confines  the  effused  blood  in  one  mass,  and 
surrounds  it  with  such  adhesions  of  the  parts  to  each 
other  as  are  rapid  in  their  formation  and  effectual  for 
Jie  purposes  of  limiting  the  extent  of  the  effusion,  and 
preventing  the  irritation  of"  the  exlravasated  matter 
from  affecting  the  rest  of  the  abdomen. 

It  is  to  Petit  tliat  surgeon3  are  indebted  for  more  cor- 
rect modes  of  thinking  upon  the  foregoing  subject ;  and 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  here  refer  to  his  valua- 
ble observations. — (See  Mim.  de  VAcad.  de  C/iir.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  reciprocal  pressure  of  the 
containing  and  contained  parts  against  each  other,  and 
the  useful  effect  of  the  quickly-arising  adhesive  in- 
flammation, in  "all  penetrating  wounds  of  the  belly, 
complicated  with  injuries  of  the  viscera,  we  are  not  to 
6uppose,  that  extravasation  never  happens ;  but  only 
that  it  is  much  less,  frequent  than  has  been  commonly 
supposed.  Mr.  Travers,  with  much  laudable  industry', 
lias  endeavoured  to  trace,  more  minutely  than  any  pre- 
ceding writer,  the  particular  circumstances  under 
which  effusions  in  the  abdomen  are  likely  or  unlikely 
to  happen.  "  It  being  admitted  (says  he)  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  effusion  does  take  place,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  circumstances  which  must  considerably  in- 
fluence this  event.  If,  for  example,  the  stomach  and 
bowels  be  in  a  state  of  emptiness,  the  nausea  which 
follows  the  injury  will  maintain  that  state.  If  the  ex- 
tent of  the  wound  be  considerable,  the  matter  will 
more  readily  pass  through  the  wound  than  along  the. 
canal.  A  wound  of  the  same  dimensions  in  the  small 
and  large  intestines  will  more  readily  evacuate  the 
former  than  the  latter,  because  it  bears  a  larger  'pro- 
portion to  the  caliber.  Incised  and  punctured  wounds 
admit  of  the  adhesion  of  the  cut  edges  or  the  eversion 
of  the  internal  coat  of  the  gut,  so  as  to  be  in  many 
instances  actually  obliterated ;  whereas,  lacerated  or 
ulcerated  openings  do  not  admit  of  these  salutary  pro- 
cesses. Again,  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  bowel, 
contraction  of-  'he  circular  fibre  closes  the  wound; 
whereas  in  a  longitudinal  seciion,  the  contraction  of 
this  fibre  enlarges  it.  Such  (says  Mr.  Travers)  are  the 
circumstances  which  combined,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, increase  o*  diminish  the  tendency  to  effusion."— 
(On  Injuries  of  Intestines,  frc.  p  13,  14.) 

After  the  details  of  some  experiments  and  cases,  the 
preceding  author  makes,  among  other  conclusions,  the 
following: 

1.  That  effusion  is  not  an  ordinary  consequence  of 
penetrating  wounds. 

2  That  if  the  gut  be  full  and  the  wound  extensive, 
the  surrounding  pressure  Is  overcome  by  the  natural 


action  of  the  bowel  tending  to  the  expulsion  of  iu 

contents. 

3.  That  if  food  has  not  recently  been  taken,  and  the 
wound  amounts  to  a  division  of  the  gut,  or  nearly  jo 
the  eversion  and  contraction  of  the  orifice  of  the  tube 
prevent  effusion. 

4.  That  if  the  canal  be  empty  at  the  time  of  the 
wound,  no  subsequent  state  of  the  bowel  will  cause 
effusion,  because  the  supervening  inflammation  agglu- 
tinates the  surrounding  surfaces  and  forms  a  circum- 
scribed sac:  nor  can  effusion  take  place  from  a  bowel 
at  the  moment  full,  provided  it  retain  a  certain  portion 
of  its  cylinder  entire,  the  wound  not  amounting  nearly 
to  a  semi-division  of  the  tube,  for  then  the  eversion 
and  contraction  are  too  partial  to  prevent  an  extrava- 
sation. 

5.  That  when,  however,  air  has  escaped  from  the 
bowel,  or  blood  has  been  extravasated  in  quantity 
within  the  abdomen  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  the  re- 
sistance made  to  effusion  will  be  less  effectual,  although 
the  parietal  pressure  is  the  same,  as  such  fluids  will 
yield  more  readily  than  the  solids  naturally  .in  contact 
— ( P.  25,  26.  100.) 

6.  That  though  extravasation  is  not  common  in  pe- 
netrating wounds,  it  follows  more  generally  in  cases 
where  the  bowel  is  ruptured  by  blows  or  falls  upon  the 
belly,  while  the  integuments  continue  unwounded.— 
(P.  36.) 

7.  That  when  the  bowels  are  perforated  by  ulcera- 
tion, there  is  more  tendency  to  effusion  than  incases 
of  wounds. — (P.  38,  <S-c.) 

Mr.  Travers  attempts  to  explain  the  reason  of  the 
greater  tendency  to  effusion  in  cases  of  intestine  burst 
by  violence  than  in  those  of  ulceration,  "by  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  injury  which  the  bowel 
sustains  when  perforated  by  a  sword  or  bullet,  as  in  one 
case,  or  burst  or  ulcerated,  in  the  other.  A  rupture  by 
concussion  could  only  take  place  under  a  distended 
state  of  the  bowel,  a  condition  most  favourable  to 
effusion,  and  from  the  texture  of  the  part,  a  rupture 
so  produced  would  seldom  be  of  limited  extent.  The 
process  of  ulceration,  by  which  an  aperture  is  formed, 
commences  in  the  internal  coat  of  the  bowel,  which 
has  always  incurred  a  more  extensive  lesion  than  the 
peritoneal  covering.  The  puncture  or  cut  is  merely  a 
solution  of  continuity  in  a  point  or  line;  the  ulcerated 
wound  is  an  actual  loss  of  substance.  The  consequence 
of  this  difference  is,  that  while  the  former,  if  small,  is 
g'ued  up  by  the  effusion  from  the  cut  vessels,  or,  if 
large,  is  nearly  obliterated  by  the  full  eversion  of  the. 
villous  coat,  the  latter  is  a  permanent  orifice."—!  P.  46.) 

How  much  Mr.  Travers  and  Mr.  John  Bell  differ  in 
opiuion  upon  these  latter  points,  will  appear  from  the 
following  passage:  after  adverting  to  the  adhesion, 
which  takes  place  between  the  viscera  and  the  perito- 
neum, under  a  variety  of  circumstances  attending  dis- 
ease, Mr.  John  Bell  observes,  "  This  it  is  which  makes 
the  chief  difference,  in  point  of  danger,  between  an 
ulcerated  and  a  wounded  intestine ;  for,  in  a  wound, 
there  is,  as  we  should  suppose,  no  time  for  adhesion, 
nothing  to  keep  the  parts  in  contact,  no  cause  by  which 
the  adhesion  might  be  produced.  But  in  an  ulcer 
there  is  a  slow  disease,  tedious  inflammation,  adhesion 
first,  and  abscess  and  bursiing  afterward;  sometimes  a 
fistula  remains  discharging  feces,  and  sometimes  there 
is  a  perfect  cure.  If  a  nut  shell,  a  large  coin,  a  bone, 
or  any  dangerous  thine  be  swallowed,  it  stops  in  the 
stomach,  causing  swelling  and  dreadful  pain  :  at  last  a 
hard,  firm  tumour  appears,  and  then  it  suppurates, 
bursts,  the  bowel 'opens,  the  food  is  discharged  at  every 
meal,  till  the  fistula  gradually  lessens  and  heals  at  last. 
But  where  the  stomach  is  cut  with  a  broad  wound  M 
a  sabre,  the  blond  from  the  wounded  epiploic  vessels, 
or  the  food  itself,  too  often  pours  out  into  the  abdomen, 
and  the  patient  dies,&c." — (Discourses  on  IVi.und»,p- 
321,  erf.  3.)  The  author.afterward  proceeds  to  explain 
how,  in  cases  of  penetrating  wounds,  the  cnmpact 
state  of  the  containing  and  contained  parts,  and  the 
incessant  and  pquable  pressure  which  the  viscera  Mis- 
tain,  frequently  hinder  effusion. 

Which  of  these  gentlemen  is  most  correct  I  cannot 
presume  to  determine;  and  whether  Mr.  Travers « 
cases  are  deviations  from  what  is  most  common,  can 
only  be  decided  by  a  comparative  examination  of  a 
greater  number  of  facts.  When  the  lliteBlinee  ulcerate, 
and  thus  rid  themselves  of  foreign  bodies,  the  general 
tenor  of  the  cases  on  record  undoubtedly  affords  ul 
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•L-^k  rea90n  t0  be  apprehensive  of  extravasation.  Yet, 
wan  respect  to  ulceration  of  the.  intestines  from  other 
causes,  circumstances  may  be  very  different.  And  it 
Dut  Justice  to  state,  that  Mr.-Travers's  opinions  have 
received  some  confirmation  from  an  interesting  case, 
published  by  Dr.  J.  Crainpton,  of  Dublin.  It  is  an  in- 
stance of  rupture  of  the  stomach,  and  fatal  effusion  of 
its  contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  young  lady,  aged  29.  She  was  suddenly 
taken  ill  with  spasm  in  her  stomach,  and  other  severe 
symptoms,  and  died  in  about  twelve  hours.  "On 
opening  the  abdomen,  the  stomach  was  observed  to  be 
pale,  flaccid,  and  empty,  its  contents,  among  which 
were  recognised  oatmeal  and  castor-oil.  had  escaped 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  through  a  round  aper- 
ture situated  on  its  anterior  surface  at  the  union  of  the 
cardiac  and  pyloric  portions.  This  perforation  of  the 
stoirwch  was  perfectly  circular,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
and  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  an  ulcer  on  the  mu- 
cous surface,  which  had  gradually  penetrated  the  other 
coats.  This  ulcer  was  hollow  and  circular,  nearly  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  and  had  the  appearance  as  if  it  had 
been  made  with  caustic,  with  the  orifice  in  its  centre." 

Crampton,  Med.  C/iir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  230.)  To 
the  preceding,  Mr.  Travers  has  annexed  some  addi- 
tional facts:  one  is  an  example  of  a  rapidly  fatal  effu- 
sion of  the  intestinal  contents  through  an  ulcerated 
opening  about  a  finger's  breadth  below,  the  pylorus. 
The  foramen  had  a  peritoneal  margin,  and  proved  to 
be  the  centre  of  an  irregular  superficial  ulcer  of  the 
mucous  coat.  Another  case  is  that  of  a  similar  ulcera- 
tion of  the  small  intestines,  and  fatal  extravasation  of 
their  contents.  In  another  example,  a  circular  aper- 
uire  of  the  peritoneum,  large  enough  to  admit  a  crow's 
quill,  was  found  after  deatli  at  the  junction  of  the  duo- 
denum and  stomach.  It  also  was  the  centre  of  an 
ulcer  that  had  destroyed  the  villous  and  muscular  coats 
of  the  bowel  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch.  For  many 
oilier  ingenious  observations,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Travers's  paper,  who  concludes  with  remarking, 
that  the  chief  diagnostic  symptoms  of  these  hopeless 
cases  appear  to  be: 

I.  Sudden,  most  acute,  and  unremitting  pnin,  radi- 
ating from  the  scrobiculus  cordis  or  the  navel,  to  the 
circumference  of  the  trunk,  and  even  to  the  limbs,  A 
peculiar  pain,  the  intensity  of  which,  like  that  of  par- 
turition, absorbs  the  whole  mind  of  the  patient,  who, 
within  an  hour  from  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health, 
■expresses  his  serious  and  decided  conviction,  that  if  the 
pain  be  not  speedily  alleviated  he  must  die. 
-  .  2.  Coeval  with  the  attack  of  pain,  remarkable  rigid- 
ity and  hardness  of  trie  belly,  from  a  fixed  and  spastic 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

3.  A  natural  pulse  for  some  hours,  until  the  symp- 
toms are  merged  In  those  of  acute  peritonitis  and  its 
fatal  termination  in  the  adhesive  stage.— (Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  231,  et  seq.) 

Blood  is  more  frequently  extravasated  in  the  abdo- 
men than  any  other  fluid,  but.  it  does  not  always  take 
place,  unless  the  wounded  vessels  be  above  a  certain 
magnitude.  The  compact  state  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera in  regard  to  each  other  and  their  action  on  each 
other,  oppose  this  effect.  The  action  alluded  to,  which 
depends  .on  the  abdominal  muscles  and  .diaphragm,  is 
rendered  very  manifest  by  what  happens,  in  conse- 
quence of  operations  for  hernias,  attended  with  altera- 
tion of  the  intestines  or  omentum.  If  these  viscVa 
burst  or  suppurate,  after  being  reduced,  the  matter 
which  escapes  from  them  or  the  pus  which  they  se- 
crete is  not  lost  in  the  abdomen ;  but  is  propelled  to- 
wards the  wound  in  the  skin,  and  there  makes  its  exit. 
The  intestinal  matter  effused  from  a  mortified  bowel 
has  been  known  to  remain  lodged  the  whole  interval, 
between  one  time  of  dressing  the  wound  and  another, 
in  consequence  of  the  surgeon  stopping  up  the  external 
jvound  with  a  large  tent.  When  the  above-mentioned 
action  or  pressure  of  the  muscles  is  not  sufficient  to 
keep  the  blood  from  making  its  escape  from  the  ves- 
sels, still  it  may  hinder  it  from  becoming  diffused 
among  the  convolutions  of  the  viscera,  and  thus  the 
extravasation  is  confined  in  one  mass.  The  blood  ef- 
fused and  accumulated  in  this  way,  is  commonly 
lodged  at  the  inferior  and  anterior  part  of  th&abdoiuen, 
above  the  lateral  part  of  the  pubes,  and  by  the  side  of 
one  of  the  recti  muscles.  The  weight  of  the  blood 
may  propel  it  into  this  situation,  or  perhaps  there  may 
be  less  resistance  in  this  direction  than  in  others.  In 
/^ol.  II.— I  i 


opening  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  withsucf! 
extravasations,  things  may  put  on  a  different  aspect, 
and  the  blood  seem  to  be  promiscuously  extravasated 
over  every  part  of  the  abdomen.  But  when  such  bo- 
dies are  examined  with  care,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
blood  does  not  insinuate  itself  among  the  viscera  till 
the  moment  when  the  abdomen  is  opened,  and  the 
mass  previously  lies  in  a  kind  of  pouch.  This  pouch 
is  frequently  circumscribed  and  bounded  by  thick 
membranes,  especially  when  the  extravasation  haa 
been  of  some  standing. — (Sabatier.  MHecine  Opira- 
toire,  t.  I,  p.  28—30.) 

Every  practical  surgeon  should  remember  well,  that 
all  the  abdominal  vjscera  closely  touch  either  each 
other  or  the  inner  surface  of  the  peritoneum.  This  is 
one  grand  reason  why  extravasations  are  seldom  ex- 
tensively diffused ;  but  commonly  lie  in  one  mass,  as 
Petit,  Sabatier,  and  all  the  best  moderns  have  noticed. 
The  pressure  of  the  elastic  bowels,  diaphragm,  and 
abdominal  muscles,  not  only  frequently  presentsan  ob- 
stacle to  the  diffusion  of  extravasated  matter,  but  often 
serves  to  propel  it  towards  the  mouth  of  the  wound. 
The  records  of  surgery  furnish  numerous  instances  in 
which  persons  have  been  stabbed  through  the  body, 
without  fatal  consequences,  and  sometimes  without 
the  symptoms  being  even  severe.  In  Mr.  Travers's 
publication  many  cases  exemplifying  this  observation 
are  quoted  from  a  variety  of  sources :  Fab.  Hildan. 
Obs.  Chirurg.  cent.  5,  obs.  74.  (Euvres  de  Pare,  liv. 
10,  chap.  35.  Wiseman's  Surgery,  p.  371.  La  Motte's 
Traite  Complet  de  Chirurgie,  &c.  Src.  In  such  cases 
the  bowels  have  been  supposed  to  have  eluded  the 
point  of  the  weapon,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  instances 
this  may  actually  have  been  the  fact;  but  in  the  gene- 
rality of  such  examples,  the  bowels  must'  have  been 
punctured,  and  the  extravasation'of  intestinal  matter 
prevented  by  the  pressure  of  the  viscera  against  each 
otjjer.  •     .    .      **  . 

The  pouch  or  cyst  in  which  the  extravasated  blood 
or  matter  lies,  as  mentioned  by  Sabatier,  is  formed  by 
the  same  process  which  circumscribes  the  matter  of 
abscesses.— (See  Suppuration.)  It  is,  in  short,  the  ad- 
hesive inflammation.  AH  the  surfaces  in  contact  with 
I  each  other,  and  surrounding  the  extravasation  and 
track  of  the  wound,  generally  soon  become  so  inti- 
mately connected  together  by  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion, that  the  place  in  which  the  extravasation  is  lodged, 
is  a  cavity  entirely  destitute  of  all  communication 
wSth  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  The  track  of  the 
wound  leads  to  the  seat  of  the  effused  fluid,  but  has 
no  distinct  opening  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  rapidity  with  which  the  above  adhesions 
frequently  form  is  almost  incredible. 

It  should  be  known,  however,  that  extravasations 
are  occasionally  diffused  in  various  degrees  among  the 
viscera,  owing  to  the  patient  being  subjected  to  a  great 
deal  of  motion  or  affected  with  violent  spasmodic  con- 
tractions of  the  intestines.  Urine  and  bile  are  also 
generally  dispersed  to  a  great  extent.  As  for  blood,  its 
disposition  to  coagulate  must  often  tend  both  to  stop 
farther  hemorrhage  and  confine  the  extravasation  in 
one  mass. 

Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Extravasations  in  the 
•Abdomen.  1.  Blood.— Wounds  of  the  spleen  and  of 
very  large  veins  and  arteries  in  the  abdomen,  almost 
always  soon  prove  fatal  from  internal  hemorrhage. 
1  he  blood  generally  makes  its  way  downwards,  and 
accumulates  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  abdomen,  unless 
the  presence  of  adhesions  happen  to  oppose  the  de- 
^"•nt  of  the  fluid  to  the  most  depending  situation. 
The  belly  swells,  and  a  fluctuation  is  perceptible. 
The  patient  grows  pale,  loses  his  strength,  is  affected 
with  syncope,  and  his  pulse  becomes  weak  and  is 
scarcely  distinguishable.  In  short,  the  symptoms 
usually  attendant  on  profuse  hemorrhage  are  observ- 
able. As  the  viscera  and  vessels  in  the  abdomen  are 
compressed  on  all  sides  by  the  surrounding  parts,  the' 
blood  cannot  be  effused  without  overcoming  a  certain 
degree  of  resistance  ;  and  unless  a  vessel  of  the  first 
magnitude,  like  the  aorta,  the  vena  cava,  oi  one  of  their 
principal  branches  has  been  wounded,  the  blood  es- 
capes from  the' vessel  slowly,  and  several  days  elapse 
before  any  considerable  quantity  accumulates. 

in  these  cases,  the  symptoms  which,  perhaps,  had 
disappeared  under  the  employment  of  bleeding  and 
anodyne  medicines,  now  recur,  A  soft  fluctuating  tu- 
mour may  be  felt  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
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sometimes  on  the  right  side ;  sometimes  on  the  left ; 
but  occasionally  on  both  sides.  The  pressure  made  by 
the  effused  blood  on  the  urinary  bladder,  excites  dis- 
tressing inclinations  to  make  water ;  while  the  pres- 
sure which  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  suffers  is 
the  cause  of  obstinate  constipation.  In  the  mean  time, 
as  the  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  increases  the 
peritoneum  inflames.  The  pulse  grows  weaker  debi- 
lity ensues;  the  countenance  becomes  BWBUm4w«li 
cold  perspirations ;  and  accordingto  some  vvn lew,  un- 
less the  surgeon  practise  an  incision  for  the  dischaige 
of  the  fluidf  the  patient  falls  a  victim  to  the  accident,. 

In  the  year  1733,  Vacher  adopted  this  treatment  with 
success  Petit  afterward  tried  the  same  plan  though 
it  did  not  answer  (as  is  alleged)  in  consequence  of  the 
nflammation  having  advanced  too  far -  before  the  ope- 
ration  was  performed.  Long  before  the  t  me  ot  Va 
cher  and  Petit,  a  successful  instance  of  similar  practice 
was  recorded  by  Cabrole,  in  a  work  which  this  author 
uublished  under  the  title  of  'AX0o0iJtov  avarouiKdv,  id 
est  Anatomes  Elenchus  accuratissiitius,  omnes  numani 
Corporis  Partes  ea  qua  solent  secari  Methodo,  deli i neans. 
Acces«ftre  Osteologia,  Observationesque  Medicis  ac 
Chirurgicis  perutiles,  Geneva;,  1604.  The  method  pur- 
sued by  Vacher  was  therefore  not  so  new  as  Petit  lma- 

gl'lndeed,  when  the  symptoms  leave  no  doubt  of  there 
being  a  large  quantity  of  blood  extravasated  m  the 
abdomen ;  when  the  patient's  complaints  are  of  a  very 
serious  nature,  and  are  evidently  owing  to  the  irrita- 
tion and  pressure  of  the  blood  on  the  surrounding  vis- 
cera •  and  when  a  local  swelling  denotes  the  seat  ot 
the  extravasation,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  about 
the  propriety  of  making  an  incision  for  its  evacuation. 

Surgeons  should  recollect,  however,  that  if  no  open- 
ing be°  made,  a  small  extravasation  of  blood  may  riot 
produce  any  considerable  irritation  On  the  contrary 
when  the  cyst  including  the  blood  is  opened,  the  air 
then  has  access,  and  that  part  of  the  flu  .d  which  cannot 
be  discharged  putrefies,  and  becomes  so  irritating  as  to 
be  a  true  cause  of  inflammation.  The  bad  symptoms 
are  also  sometimes  chiefly  owing  to  the  injury  done  to 
narts  within  the  abdomen,  and  still  more  commonly  to 
inflammation  within  that  cavity,  arising  rather  from 
the  wound  than  from  the  presence  of  effused  blood. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  join  a  late  writer  in  the 
belief,  that  the  practice  of  discharging  extravasated 
blood  from  the  abdomen  can  rarely  be  advisable.— (bee 
Hennen-e  Mil.  Surgery,  p.  412,  ed.  2.) 

2.  Chyle  and  Feces.-Vhese  are  not  so  easily  extra- 
vasated in  the  abdomen  as  blood,  because  they  do  not 
require  so  much  resistance  on  the  outside  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  to  make  them  continue  their  na- 
tural route  through  the  alimentary  canal,  as  blood  re- 
quires to  keep  it  in  the  vessels.  However,  when  the 
wound  is  large,  and  the  bowel  distended  at  the  moment 
of  the  injury,  or  when,  as  Mr.  Travers  has  explained, 
air  is  extravasated  or  blood  effused  in  the  abdomen, 
which  fluids  are  incapable  of  making  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  escape  of  the  intestinal  matter  the  latter 
may  be  effused.— (See  Jin  Inquiry  into  the  Process  of 
Mature  in  repairing  Injuries  of  thelntesHnes  Src.  p. 
26  )  Nothing  is  a  better  proof  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  chyle  and  feces  are  extravasated,  than  the  ope- 
ration of  an  emetic,  when  the  slomach  is  wounded  and 
full  of  aliment.  In  this  instance,  if  the  resistance  to 
the  extravasation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were 
not  considerable,  they  would  be  effused  in  the  abdomen 
instead  of  being  vomited  up.  A  peculiarity  in  wounds 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is,  that  the  opening 
which  allows  their  contents  to  escape,  may  also  allow 
them  to  return  into  the  wounded  viscus. 

Extravasation  of  intestinal  matter  in  the  abdomen 
is  attended  with  severe  febrile  symptoms ;  considerable 
oain  and  swelling  of  the  belly ;  convulsive  starlings; 
and  hiccough  and  vomitine,  with  which  the  patients 
*re  generally  attacked  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the 
wound—  (Sabatier,  Med.  Operatolre,  t.  I,  p.  34.) 

In  tl.esecaseS,  only  general  means  can  be  employed; 
venesection  leeches,  fomentations,  low  diet,  perfect 
rest  anodynes,  &c.  All  solid  food  must  be  strictly 
prohibited  If  pressure  can  be  borne  without  incon- 
ven fence  as  is  'sometimes  the  casein  the  early  stage, 
the close  state  of  the  viscera  may  be  increased  by  the 
amilication  of  a  bandage  round  the  body. 

Tf  the  «vmplon,s  are  not  speedily  assuaged,  the  n- 
S spreads  over  the  wholecayity  of. the  abdo- 


men, gangrenous  mischief  takes  place,  and  the  patient* 

die  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

3  Bile.— Bile,  on  account  of  its  great  fluidity,  is 
more  apt  to  be  widely  extravasated  in  the  abdomen, 
than  either  blood  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  However,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of 
the  gall-bladder,  and  its  deep  guarded  situation,  between 
the  concave  surface  of  the  liver  and  upper  part  of  the 
transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  wounds  ot  it  are  uncoui- 

"s'abatier  informs  us,  that  he  has  only  been  able  to 
find  one  example  on  record.  This  case  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  by  Dr.  Stewart. 
— (JVo  414,  p.  341.  Abridgm.  vol.  7,  p.  571,572.)  A 
wound  penetrated  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  en- 
tered-the  fundus  of  the  gall- bladder,  without  doing  any 
material  injury  to  the  adjacent  parts.  The  abdomen, 
was  immediately  distended,  as  if  the  patient  had  been 
afflicted  with  an  ascites,  or  tympanitis;  nor  did  the 
swelling  either  increase  or  diminish,  till  the  patieaCl 
death,  which  happened  in  a  week. 

Though  there  was  a  great  deal  of  tension,  there  was 
no  rumbling  noise  in  the  abdomen..  No  stools  and 
very  little  urine  were  discharged,  notwithstanding 
purgatives  and  clysters  and  a  good  di  al  pf  liqbid  nou- 
rishment were  given.  Anodynes  failed  Wproctireone 
instant  of  sound  sleep,  and  the  patient  was  incessantly 
in  a  most  restless  state.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
fever  and  the  pulse  was  always  natural  till  the  last 
day  of  the  patient's  life,  when  it  became  intermittent. 
Alter  death,  the  intestines  were  found  much  distended, 
the  gall-bladder  quite  empty,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
bile  extravasated.  ,  .  v 

Sabatier  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  symp- 
toms of  an  extravasation  of  bile,  in  consequence  ot  a 
wound  of  the  gall-bladder.  The  patients  abdomen 
swelled  very  quickly,  his  respiration  became  difficult, 
and  he  soon  afterward  complained  of  tension  and  pairi 
in  the  right  hypochondrium.  His  pulse  was  small, 
frequent,  and  contracted  ;  his  extremities  were  co  d 
and  his  countenance  very  pale.  The  bleedings  whicfi 
were  practised  the  first  day  gave  him  a  Imle  relief 
but  the  tension  of  the  abdomen  and  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  still  continued.  A  third  bleeding  threw  the 
patient  into  the  lowest  state  of  weakness  and  he 
vomited  up  a  greenish  matter.  On  the  thud  day,  the 
tower  part  of  the  belly  was  observed  to  be  more  pro- 
Swd  there  was"  no  doubt  of  an  extravasation. 
Sabatier  introduced  a  trocar,  and  gave  vent. t a grten, 
blackish  fluid,  which  had  no  smell,  and  MimM 
that  had  escaped  from  the  wound  of  the  g ^1 -bhid r 
After  the  operation,  the  patient  grew  weaker  a id 
weaker,  and  died  in  a  few  hours  On  opening  he 
body,  a  large  quantity  of  yellow  bile  was  found  be- 
tween the  peritoneum  and  intestines  ;  but  had  ,  ot 
insinuated  itself  among  the  ™"™^™*§™St 
A  thick  gluten  connected  the  bowels  together,  and  thty 
were  prodigiously  distended.  The  gal  -bladde  was 
shrivelled,  and  almost  empty.  Towards  fundu  , 
there  was  a  wound  about  a  line  and  a  half  loi g,  cor- 
responding  to  a  similar  wound  in  the  peri  "  The 
wound  which  had  occurred  at  the  dl«  31  d  '?W*J 
part  of  the  right  hypochondrium,  between  the !  third 
and  fourth  false  ribs,  had  glided  from  behind  fc  waidj 
and  from  above  downwards,  between  the  cart  ages  ot 
the  ribs,  until  it  reached  the  fundus  of  the  gall 

b"  Sabatier  takes  notice  that  the  symptoms  of  the  two 
cases,  which  have  just  now  been  ™^™n*%. 
similar.  Both  the  patients  were  affected  «'*  »n  " 
ceedingly  tense  swelling  of  the  belly,  una  tended  wi  h 
pain  or  borboryg.nus,  and  they  were  both  oj) mate y 
constipated.  Their  pulse  was  extremely  wi«k  he 
latter  days  of  their  indisposition,  and  they  were  afflicted 
with  hiccough,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 

Sabatier  seems  to  think  one  thmg  certahv ffc J»« 
wounds  of  the  gall  bladder,  attended  with  effusion  »i 
bile,  are  absolutely  mortal,  and  that  no  operation  can, 
be  of  any  avail.— {Medecine  Opiratoire,  t.  l,P-J1 

3?A  contrary  inference,  however,  may  be  drawn  from 
a  case  detailed  by  Paroisse,  in  which  a  bullet jiao 
lodged  in  .  the  gall-bladder  two  years.-(  OpuscuUs <  M 
Chir.  p.  255.)  The  recovery  puhlished  by  Mr.  fryer, 
of  Stamford,  tends  also  to  prove  that  every  effusi on i  oi 
bile  is  not  unavoidably  fatal.  A  boy,  about  tntr.een 
years  old,  received  a  violent  blow  from  one  ol  me 
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•hafts  of  a  cart,  on  the  region  rtf  the  liver.  The  injury 
was  succeeded  by  pain,  frequent  vomiting  of  bilious 
?  w!rl8reat  M,lkJ"g'  coldness  °»"  the  extremities,  and 
a  weak,  small,  fluttering  pulse.  The  belly  was  fo- 
mented, and  purging  clysters  thrown  up.  On  the  third 
flay,  symptoms  of  inflammation  began,  attended  with 
considerable  pain  about  the  liver,  great  tension  and 
soreness  of  the  abdomen,  and  frequent  vomiling  The 
pulse  was  quick,  small,  and  weak;  the  skin  hot  and 
dry  ;  the  tongue  much  furred ;  the  urine  high-coloured  • 
and  there  was  some  difficulty  of  breathing,  arid  great 
tfiirst.  Eigiit  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  away  the 
lomentations  continued,  and  a  few  grains  of  calomel 
were  directed  to  be  given  every  four  hours,  until  the 
bowels  were  properly-  opened.  Afterward,  the  effer 
vescing  mixture,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  was  ex 
hibited  every  four  hours. 

On  the  following  day  the  patient  had  some  motions, 
and  was  much  better;  but,  as  his  sickness  continued 
tie  was  ordered  a  grain  of  opium  every  four  hours 
About  a  week  afterward,  he  complained  of  a  great 
increase  of  pain,  which  was  somewhat  relieved  by  a 
blister.  He  was  now  completely  jaundiced,  and  his 
stools  were  white,  but  the  tension,  pain,  and  sickness 
were  abated.  y  ■ 

■  T™°  days  afterward,  a  fluctuation  was  perceived 
in  the  abdomen,  which,  in  another  week,  became  con- 
siderably distended  with  fluid.  The  patient  now  did 
not  complain  of  much  pain,  but  appeared  to  be  sinking 
fast ;  a  puncture  was  made  in  the  swelling,  and  thir- 
teen pints  of  what  appeared  to  be  pure  bile  were  eva- 
cuated. The  bowels  then  soon  became  regular,  and 
the  appetite  good.  In  twelve  days,  the  operation  was 
repeated,  and  fifteen  pints  of  the  same  bilious  fluid 
were  drawn  off.  Nine  days  afterward,  another  punc- 
ture was  made,  and  thirteen  bints  more  let  out-  and 
Six  were  discharged  in  another  fortnight.  From  this 
period  the  boy  went  on  well,  and  perfectly  recovered 
under  the  use  of  light  tonic  medicines— (See  Med 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  330.) 

A  previous  accidental  adhesion  of  the  gall-bladder  to 
the  peritoneum  might  also  prevent  the  extravasation 
of  bile  and  its  dangerous  effects.— (Callisen,  Svst. 
Chir.  Hodiern<e,  t.  1,  p.  718.) 

According  to  Dr.  Hennen,  a  deep  wound  of  the  liver 
is  as  fatal  as  if  the  heart  itself  was  engaged  The 
slighter  injuries  are  recoverable.    He  states  tliat  the 
usual  symptoms  of  a  wound  of  the  liver  are  yellow 
ness  of  the  skin  and  urine,  derangement  of  the  ali- 
mentary cana),  and  great  and  distressing  itchin"  of  the 
skin.    The  discharge  from  the  wound  is  generally 
yellow  and  glutinous,  though  sometimes  either  serous 
or  like  unmixed  bile.— (On  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  v 
42*)    For  some  other  interesting  observations  on 
wounds  of  the  liver,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  referring 
to  the  latter  work.— (See  also  Wedekind  de  Vulnerc 
Hepatzs  curato,  Jence,  1735;  and  Thomson's  Report  of 
1816  )"       m       MUitary  HosPita^  in  Belgium,  8m 
4.  Urine.— Viine  being  of  a  very  fluid  nature,  miv 
like  the  bile,  be  extensively  diffused  in  the  abdonwn 
when  the  bladder  is  wounded  at  any  part  connected 
with  the  peritoneum.   If  in  this  kind  of  caw;  the  urine 
be  not  drawn  off  with  a  catheter,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
extravasation,  the  patient  soon  perishes.   Many  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  the  bladder  being  injured  even 
by  gun-shot  wounds,  which  were  not  mortal. 

Wounds  of  the  bladder  are  attended  with  a  discharge 
of  bloody  urine  and  difficulty  of  making  water.  They 
are  always  dangerous  cases,  both  on  account  of  the 
risk  of  the  effusion  of  so  irritating  a  fluid  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  of  the  chance  of  extravasation  in  the  cellular 
membrane.  .Under  proper  treatment,  however,  they 
often  admit  of  cure.— (See  Gun-shot  Wounds.)  If  pos- 
sible, the  effused  fluid  should  be  discharged  by  a  de- 
pending posture,  or  suitable  punctures,  or  incisions 
and  the  recurrence  of  extravasation  prevented  by  the 
introduction  of  a  catheter,  which  is  to  be  left  in  the 
urethra.  The  patient  must  also  be  allowed  little 
drink.  As  for  the  tension  and  pain  of  the  belly  the 
common  attendants  of  a  wounded  bladder  they  mav 
be  greatly  relieved  by  the  use  of  tbB  wan„  bath 
(Callisen,  t.  1,  p.  719),  or  rather  fomentations  which 
would  not  require  the  patient  to  be  moved ;  bleedino 
low  diet,  and  other  antiphlogistic  means,  not  being 
omitted.  6 
Wounds  of  the  Stomach— As  Dr.  Hennen  has  ob- 
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served,  these  cases  are  extremely  dangerous,  thonsJt* 
not  always  mortal.  "  Baron  Percy  calculates,  that  of 
twenty  cases,  four  or  five  only  have  escaped  •  Ihiesw 
however,  is  a  most  favourable  average."  Two' cures 
of  the  wounds  of  the  stomach  are  reported  by  Dn 
Thomson—  (Obs.  made  in  the  Military  Hospital*  ik 
Belgium,  Sec.)  WUh  respect  to  the  chances  of  reco- 
very, Dr.  Hennen  justly  remarks,  that  the  histories  af 
the  Bohemian,  Prussian  (D.  Beckher  de  Cultrivm* 
Prussiaco,  Umo.  Lugd.  1638),  and  English  "Cute* 
votes,"  in  some  of  whom  the  knives  have  been  cut 
out,  and  in  others  discharged  spontaneously  lhro»gb 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  parietes  of  the,'  abdo- 
men, are  very  encouraging.  In  France,  a  Silver  fork 
was  lately  extracted  from  a  young  man's  stomacbv 
by  Mr.  Renaud,  of  Romans,  in  the  department  of  the 
Drdme,  who  performed  gastrotomy  for  the  purpose 
with  complete  success.— (See  quarterly  Journ.  of  Fori 
Med.  No.  18,  p.  301.)  Hevin  has  collected  many  in- 
stances  of  recovery,  both  from  incised  and  gun-shot' 
wounds  of  the  stomach.— (Mem.  de  I'Jlcad.  de  Chir. 
t.  1.)  But  according  to  Dr.  Hennen,  Ploucquet,  in  the- 
articles  "  Ventriculus"  and  "  Pantophagi,"  has  brought 
together  the  largest  number  of  cases.  Dr.  Honnen  also 
refers  to  Lowthorpe's  Abridgment  of  the  Phil.  Trans%. 
vol.  6,  p.  192,  for  instances,  in  which  the  stomach  of  a 
horse  was  wounded  and  sewed  up,  and  the  same  prac- 
tice extended  to  the  human  subject  with  success,  it 
appears,  also,  from  the  Annates  de  Literature,  &c. 
t.  2,  by  Kluyskcns,  from  Schlichting's  Traumatologic 
and  the  Bulletin  de  la  Eaculte,  ire.  t.  5,  p.  386,  that 
wounds  of  the  human  stomach  have  been  stitched  with* 
success,  in  various  cases  of  recent  date.— (See  Hennen'v 
Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  438.)  As  the  latter  author 
observes,  wounds  of  the  stomach  not  unfrequently  be- 
come fistulous,  and  remain  open.  In  a  case  recorded 
by  Kicherand,  the  fistula  continued  open  nine  years- 
and  in  another  instance,  related  by  Ettmuller.ten  years! 
-(Ce  Fnhere  Ventriculi  Programma,  Lip.  1730V 
And  Wencker  has  detailed  a  case,  in  which  the  open- 
ing continued  twenty-seven  years.— (See  Hallcri  Dig* 
sen.  Chir.  vol.  5,  art.  19.)  For  farther  information 
connected  with  this  subject,  the  reader  may  also  con- 
sult Jungen  de  Lethalilale  Vulnerum  Ventriculi, 
Helmst.  1,51;  and  Ludov.Horn.de  Ventriculi  Rw 
t.ura  8vo.  Berol.  1817.  Also,  Med.  Chir.  Jourtu  vol.,% 
p.  72. 

Wounds  of  the  Intestines  .—The  vomiting  of  Bloorf 
or  discharge  of  it  by  stool ;  the  escape  of  fetid  air  or  of 
rnfestinal  matter  from  the  mouth  of  the  wound  -  aL 
empty,  collapsed  state  of  a  portion  of  bowel,  protruWl 
at  the  opening  in  the  skin,  are  the, common  symjZms 
attending  a'  vyound  of  this  kind.    When  the  ioS 
situated  in  the  protruded  portion,  it  is  obviaue  to  the  ' 
surgeon's  eye ;  but  when  it  affects  a  part  of  the  intesti-  v 
na.  canal  within  the  abdomen,  the  nature  of  the case 
can  be  known  only  by  a  consideration  of  other  symp- 
toms.   1„  addition  to  such  as  [  have  already  described 
there  are  some  others  which  ordinarily  accompany 
wounds  of  the  bowels;  as,  for  instance,  opprZio^ 
about  the  precordia,  acute  or  griping  pain  in  the  belly  ' 
co Id  sweats,  syncope,  &c.    But  unless  the  wounded  i 

n^vh'Pe,hPr0!hUdKe'  th6,re  is  1,0  »,ractical  in  " 
ng  whether  the  bowel  is  injured  or  not;:smce,  if  it  Be- 

na  hf^ff  °men,'  a*  matment  ought  mXr  to,  be,  mate- 
of  he  hfnv6",    T  ,,ha,tof  asimplfi penetratfng-wowuM 
v-  sre™    f'  unattendtd  with  a  wound  of  any  of  the 
cu!aHv\,f  ,hlVV°imds  of  the  sma"  intestines,  par* 

E"  °{  tlle  uPPe>-  Part  of  the  intestinal  canal 
riS  .   6  ^?rus>  wi"  dfiP"ve  the  body  of  the  mm- ' 
f      ,hnt  requ's,,te  f<?r  its  suPP°rt-   "  the  chyle  escape- 
rm.T.  1Bhc7?!"ld' tl,e  P«fent  will  die  of  a  slow  mar?s- 
rnus  and  ll  it  become  extravasaled,  it  will  be  likely  to  • 
excite  such  irritation  as  will  prove  fatal.    The  escan£ 
of  excrement  or  of  fetid  air  from  the  wound,  indicates 
an  injury  of  one  of  the  large  intestines.    In  these  cases 
the  symptoms  are  generally  milder,  and  the  passage  of  - 
the  intestinal  contents  outwards,  through  the  wounrf 
more  easy,  on  account  of  the  bowel  being  less  move 
able.    For  the  same  reason,  the  wounded  intestine 
mb/e  readily  contracts  an  adhesion  to  the  adjacent 
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(P.  134.)  And  among  other  observations,  I  find 
"  wounds  amounting  10  a  direct  division  of  the  canal 
are  irreparable,  and  therefore  invariably"  fatal."— 
(P.  133.) 

,  These  inferences  do  not  appear  to  me  satisfactorily 
established.  We  are  told,  that  apposition  at  a  point 
or  points  is,  as  respects  effusion,  more  disadvantageous 
than  no  apposition  at  all,  and  that  the  absolute  contact 
of  the  divided  surfaces,  in  their  entire  circumference, 
is  requisite  to  secure  the  animal  from  the  danger  of 
abdominal  effusion.  The  foundation  of  these  unqua^ 
lified  conclusions  is  five  experiments  made  on  dogs  ;  in 
four  of  which  experiments,  the  divided  bowel  was 
brought  together  with  one  stitch,  on  Mr.  John  Bell's 
pian,  while,  in  another,  three  stitches'  were  niade ;  and 
yet,  in  all  these  instances,  the  animals  died  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowels  effused.  So  far  the  inferences 
seem  established.  Unfortunately  for  their  stability, 
however,  Mr.  Travels  immediately  afterward  proceeds 
to  relate  other  experiments,  instituted  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Smith,  which,  though 
Mr.  Travels  seems  unaware  of  the  fact,  tend  most 
completely  to  overturn  the  conclusions  which  he  had 
been  previously  making.  , 

"  Sir  A.  Cooper  repeated  the  experiments  of  Du- 
verger,  who  had  succeeded  in  uniting  by  suture  the 
divided  intestine  of  a  dog,  including  in  ita  portion  of 
the  trachea  of  a  calf.  In  place  of  the  uninterrupted 
suture,  three  distinct  stitches  were  inserted.  On  the 
sixteenth  day  the  animal  was  killed,  and  the  union  was 
complete." — (P.  123.) 

Here  are  two  facts,  proving  that  a  wounded  intestine 
may  be  united,  though  the  suture  was  not' such  as  to 
maintain  the  divided  surfaces  in  contact  in  the  whole 
of  their  circumference; 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  then  made  the  experiment,.wlth- 
out  including  the  foreign  substance.  The  animal  re- 
covered, being  a  third  fact  tending  t&  prove,  that  the 
absolute  contact  of  every  point  of  the  ends  of  the'Hii- 
vided  bowel  is  not  essential  to  the  cure. — (See  A. 
Cooper  on  Inguinal  and  Congenital  Hernia,  chap.-%) 

After  dividing  the  small  intestine  of  a  dog,  Dr.  John 
Thomson,  , of  Edinburgh,  applied  five  interrupted 
stitches,  at  equal  intervals,  the  ends  of  the  ligatures 
were  cut  off,  and  the  external  wound  was  closed  with 
a  suture.  This' animal  did  not  die  of  the  operation, 
and  when  he  was  afterward  killed,  it  appeared  that 
the  threads  had  made  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  Dr.  Thomson  repeated  this  experi- 
ment, and  did  not  kill _the>  animal  till  six  weeks  after- 
ward, when  the  same  tendency  of  ligatures  to  pass 
into  the  bowels  and  be  thus  discharged  was  exemplified. 
'  Thesevlast  two  cases  make  fivis  in  proof  that  the  ab» 
solute  contact  of  every  part  of  the  ends  of  a  divided 
bowel  is  not  essential  to  prevent  effusion,  or  the  con- 
sequences of  the  wound  from  proving  fatal ;  and  seve- 
ral other  experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Smith,  erf.' 
Philadelphia,  who  employed  four  stitches  with  similar 
success. 

As  far  then  as  the  majority  of  such  facts  ought  to 
have  weight,  we  are  bound  to  receive  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Travels  as  incorrect  and  unestablished.  Iain 
only  surprised  that  Mr.  Travers  himself,  who  has  cited 
the  particulars  of  all  these  last  experiments,  did  not 
perceive  that  they  struck  directly  at  his  own  inferences. 
They  are  not  only  irresistible  arguments  against  Mr. 
Travers's  conclusion,  that  the  union  of  a  divided  bowel 
requires  the  contact  of  the  cut  extremities  in  (heir 
entire  circumference;  but  they  are  a  plain  denial  of 
another  position,  advanced  by  this  author,  viz.  that 
wounds  amounting  to  a  direct  division  of  the  canal 
are  irreparable,  and  therefore  invariably  fatal. 

With  respect  to  the  species  of  suture  being  of  se- 
condary importance,  provided  it  secure  the  complete 
contact  of  every  part  of  the  everted  ends  of  the  di- 
vided bowel,  I  regret  that  Mr.  Travers  has  omitted  to 
institute  experiments,  in  order  to  prove  that  any  such 
future  can  be  practised,  and  if  he  has  the  ingenuity  to 
apply  it,  whether  the  result  would  be  for  or  against  the 
conclusions  which  hehas  formed.  The  fact  of  the  sutures 
always  making  their  way.  into  the  cavity  of  the  bowel, 
and  being  thus  got  rid  of,  appears  to  me  highly  inte- 
resting, since  it  shows  the  safety  of  cutting  a way  the 
ends,  instead  of  leaving  them  hanging  out  of  the  ex 
ternal  wound,  so  as  to  create  the  usual  in  nation,  and 
inconveniences  of  extraneous  substances.  It  seems  i 
that  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  first  recommended  cutting  the  j 


ends  of  the  ligatures  away,  and  reducing  the  bowel  ic 
this  stale  into  the  abdomen,  as  he  says,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  ligature  will  fall  into  the 
cavity  6f  the  gut.— (System  of  Surgery,  vol.  %j>.  12S 
ed.  7.)  We  have  seen  that  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Thomson  confirm  the  observation,  and  those  instituted 
by  Mr.Travers  tend  to  the  same  conclusion. 

According  to  the  latter  writer,  the  following  is  the 
process  by  which  a  divided  intestine  is  healed  when 
sutures  areemployed.  "  It  commences.with  thenggln, 
UinatiorUof  the  contiguous  mucous  surfaces,  probably 
by  the  ejtudation  of  a  fluid  similar  to  that  which  glrjeg 
together  the  sides  of  a  recent  flesh  wound  when  sup- 
ported in  contact.' 'The  adhesive  inflammation  super, 
venes  and  binds  down  Ihe  everted  edgeg  of  the  peri, 
toneal  coal,  from-the 'whole  circumference  of  which  a 
layer  of  coagulable  lymph  is  effused,  so  as  lo  envelope 
the  wounded  bowel.  The  action  of  the  longitudinal 
1  fibres,  being  opposed  t6  the  artificial  connexion,  th»' 
sections  mutually  recede,  as  the  sutures  loosen  by  the 
-prdcess  of  ulcerative  absorption.  During  this  tjmi 
the  lymph  deposited  becomes  organized,  by  which  far- 
ther retraction  is  prevented*  and  the  original  cylinder 
with  the  threads  attached  to  it,  is  encompassed  by  Uie 
new  tuni,c.'  .  , 

The  gut  ulcerates  at  the  point  of- the  ligatures,  and 
these  fall  into  its  canal.  The  fissures  left,  by  the  liga- 
tures are  gradually  'healed  up ;  but-  the  opposed  vilfoui 
surfaces,  so  far  as  my  observationgoes,  neither  adhere 
nor  become  consolidated  by  granulation,  so  that  the 
.  interstice  making  the  djvis.ion-iiiteriially,is  pcobably 
never  Obliterated.'' — (Travers  on  Injuries  of  Ihe.Intes- 
>  tineSf  Src.  p.  128.) 

.-Notwithstanding 'I-.  have  carefully  read  all  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  ^Mrv  Travel  in  favour  of  stitching  a 
divided  bowel  at  as  many~poinls  as  passible,  I  still  re- 
main unconvinced  of  the  advantage  of  such  practice, 
for  reasons  already  suggested.   If  ti  case  were  to  pre- 
sent itself  to  me,  in  which  a  bowel,  partly  cut'thrbugh, 
protruded,  I  should  apply  only  a  siiigle  suture,  made 
with  a  small  sewing-needle,  and  a  piece  of  fine  sjlk. 
i   If  the  bowel  were  completely  cut  across,  I  should  have 
!   no. Objection  to,attach  its  ends  together  by  means  of  two 
i  or  three  stitches  of  the  same  kind.   I' coincide  wjth 
i   Mr.TrayerS,  respecting  the  advantage  of  cutting  off 
(lie  ends.of  ihe  ligature  instead  of  leaving  them  in  the 
;   Wound,  as  I  believe  he  is'  right  in  regard  to  (he  little 
:  chance  there  is  of  the  injured  intestine  receding  far 
■  from  the  wound;  aBd  if  the  ends  of  tile  ligature  arc 
then  of  no  use  in  keeping  the, bowel  in  this  position, 
they  must  be  objectionable  as  extraneous  substances. 

As  confirming  some  of  the  foregoing  observations,  I 
would  refer  to  Ihe  valuable  writings  of  Scarpa  antj 
those  of  Dr.  Hennen.  The  remarks  of  the  former,  to 
which  I  aljude,  being  contained  in  the  last  edition  oC  1 
the  First  Lines  -of  Surgery,  need  not  be  repeated. 
"  The  olde'r  practitioners  (says  Dr.  Hennen)  were  very 
much  averse  "from  leaving  any  thing  to  nature  in  cases 
of  abdominal  injuries,  although  their  universal  em- 
ployment *>f  sutures  ought  to  have  convim "tt  them 
how  much  she  could  bear  with  impunity;  fortherecah 
be  very  little  doubtthat  their  uhitbrin.  performance  of 
the  operation  of  eastroraphe  was  at  least  superfluous, 
if  not  positively  nurtful.  In  the  course  of  a(veiy  ex- 
tensive pcactice/two  cases  only  have  come  under  rnj 
notice,  where  it  was  required  to  a  wounded  intestine, 
though  frequently  it  may  be  needed  for  injuries  to  the 
parietes.V—  (On  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  411  ) 

When  the  protruded  intestine  is  mortified,  which 
must  bea  very  rare  occurrence  in  cases  of  wounds,  the 
treatment  should  be  the  saine  as  that  of  a  mortified 
enterocele.— (See  Hernia.) 

As  Dr.  Hennen  observes,  in  the  treatment 
wounds  of  the  abdorrien,  the  violence  of  symptoms  is 
to  be  combated  more  by  general  means  than  by  any 
of  the  mechanical  aids  of  surgery.  The  search  for 
extraneous  bodies;  unless  superficially  situated,  or  they 
can  beJVHt  with  a  probe,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
"  Enlargement  or  contraction  of  the  •  wound, ".as  the 
case  may  require,  for  returning  protruded  intestine,  M 
curing  the  intestine  itself,  and  promoting  the  adhesion 
of  the  parts,  is  all  that  the  surgeon  must  do  in  the  way 
of  operation  ;  and  even  in  this  the  less  he  interferes  the 
better."— (On  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  401.)  •  • 
The  principal  indication  is  to  prevent  a  dangerous 
degree  of  inflammation.  Hence  bleeding  and  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  are  highly  indispensable.    Let  not 
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the  surgeon  be  deterred  from  such  practice  by  the  ap- 
parent debility  of  the  patient,  his  small,  concentrated 
'pulse,  and  the  coldness  of  his  extremities  ;  symptoms 
common  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and,  in 
fact,  themselves  indicating  the  propriety  of  repeated 
venesection.  Wounds  of  the  small  intestines  ate  at- 
tended with  more  dangerous  symptoms  than  those  of 
the  large  ones.  All  flatulent,  stimulating,  and  solid 
food  is  to  be  prohibited.  The  bowels  are  to  be  daily 
emptied  with  clysters,  by  which  means  no  matter  will 
•be  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  intestinal  canal,  so  as 
to  create  irritation  and  distention. 

When  excrementitious  matter  is  discharged  from  the 
outer  wound,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  clean  and  dress 
the  part  very  frequently.  Gentle  pressure  should  also 
be  made  with  the  fingers,  at  the  circumference  of  the 
wound,  at  each  time  of  applying  the  dressings,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  escape  of  any  extravasated 
matter,  For  the  same  reason  the  patient  should  al- 
ways lie,  if  convenient,  in  a  posture  that  will  render 
the  external  opening  depending. 

After  a  day  or  two  the  surgeon  need  not  be  afraid  of 
letting  the  outer  wound  heal  up;  for  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation all  arouud  the  course  of  the  wound  will 
now  prevent  any  extravasated  matter  from  becoming 
diffused  among  the  viscera.  If  the  case  should  end 
well,  the  intestine  generally  undergoes  a  diminution  in 
its  diameter  at  the  place  where  the  wound  was  situated. 
When  this  contraction  is  considerable,  the  patient  oc- 
casionally experiences  colic  pains  at  the  part,  especially 
after  eating  such  food  as  tends  to  produce  flatulence. 
As  these  pains  usually  go  entirely  off  after  a  certain 
time,  and  no  inconvenience  whatsoever  remains,  the 
/intestine  may  possibly  regain  its  wonted  capacity 
again.  A  more  considerable  constriction  of  the  above 
sort  has  been  known  to  occasion  a  fatal  miserere.  Even 
the  intestine  itself  has  been  known  to  burstin  this  situa- 
tion, afte*  .ts  contents  had  accumulated  behind  the  con- 
tracted part.  Patients,  who  have  recovered  from 
wounds  in  the  intestines,  should  ever  afterward  be  par- 
ticularly careful  not  to  swallow  any  hard  substances, 
or  indigestible  flatulent  food.  On  this  subject  the  writ- 
ings of  Scarpa  are  particularly  interesting. 

In  some  instances  intestinal  matter  continues  to  be 
discharged  from  the  outer  wound,  either  in  part  or  en- 
tirely, so  that  either  a  fistula  or  an  artificial  anus  is  the 
consequence.  A  fistula  is  more  apt  to  follow  when 
an  intestine  has  been  injured  by  a  ball,  has  been  quite 
-cut  through,  or  has  mortified.  But  numerous  cases 
prove  that  this  is  not  invariably  the  consequence,  and 
that  a  perfect  cure  has  frequently  followed  each  of 
these  occurrences. — (See  Anus,  Artificial.) 

When  an  intestine  is  completely  cut  through,  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  canal  lies  inaccessibly  concealed 
•in  the  abdomen,  writers  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
promoting  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus.  In  this 
■particular  case  they  recommend  fixing  the  extremity  of 
the  intestine  with  a  fine  suture  to  the  .edges  of  the  outer 
wound.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  upper  end  of  the 
intestine  from  the  lower,  the  proposal  is  sometimes 
made  to  give  the  patient  a  little  milk,  and  to  observe 
•whether  the  fluid,  after  a  time,  issues  from  the  mouth  of 
the  protruded  gut.  In  the  mean  while  fomentations  are 
employed.  If  the  upper  end  of  the  intestine  be  in  the 
-abdomen,  these  speculative  authors  even  deem  it  justi- 
fiable, when  the  accident  is  quite  recent,  to  dilate  the 
outer  wound,  search  for  the  hidden  continuation  of  the 
bowel,  and  then  sew  the  two  ends  together. 

Practical  surgeons,  I  believe,  are  right  in  attaching 
little  value  to  such  directions.  "  Indeed  (says  a  mo- 
dern writer),  the  surgical  world  have  long  since  dis- 
missed their  fears  about  the  intestine  falling  inwards, 
and  about  the  difficulties  of  distinguishing  between  the 
ri"ht  and  the  wrong  end. of  it.  The  apprehensions  of 
-abdominul  effusions  are  now  ali  pretty  well  subdued 
The  occurrence  is  extremely  rare,  and  when  it  does 
happen,  we  leave  the  poor  wretch  to  die  in  peace, 
without  searching  after  effused  fluids,  the  nature  of 
-which  cannot  be  known,  or,  if  known,  the  information 
cannot,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  lead  to  recovery 
I  have  never  witnessed  a  case  where  any  possible 
•»ood  effects  could  follow  the  paracentesis ;  for  perito- 
nitis, in  its  most  exquisite  form,  has  always  preceded 
the  symptoms,  which  would  lead  to  the  performance 
of  that  operation."— {Hennen  an  Military  Surgery, 

^Jn'soine  iitaances  musket-balls  pass  into  the  abdo- 


men, lodge  there  a  considerable  time,  and  are  then 
voided  through  the  intestinal  canal ;  while  in  other  ex- 
amples they  become  encysted,  and  continue  lodged  the 
rest  of  the  patient's  life,  without  producing  much,  or 
indeed  any  inconvenience. 

Contusions  and  other  Injuries  of  the  Abdomen.— A 
violent  contusion  of  the  abdomen  may  injure  the  con- 
tained viscera,  without  the  occurrence  ot  any  external 
wound.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  liver  or  gall 
bladder  was  ruptured  in  the  boy  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Fryer  Oiled.  C/iir.  Trans,  vol.  4);  and  that  the  vena 
cava  was  lacerated  in  the  case  which  fell  under  the 
observation  of  Ricllerand,  where  a  cart-wheel  passea 
over  a  child's  belly—  (JVosographie  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  353.) 
In  other  instances  the  mischief  is  done  to  the  intes- 
tines; and  still  more  frequently  the  viscera,  as  well  as 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  have  only  suffered  a  more 
or  less  forcible  contusion.  The  effects  of  such  violence 
are  inflammation  of  the  injured  bowels,  and  then  ad- 
hesion to  the  inside  of  the  peritoneum.  Thus,  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  the  liver,  and  the  gall-bladder, 
when  inflamed  from  a  blow  upon  the  front  ot  the  belly, 
contract  adhesions  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
parietes,  which  has  been  also  bruised,  and  is  itselt  in- 
flamed. When  such  inflammations  suppurate  (and, 
according  to  Richerand,  it  is  their  most  usual  course), 
on  opening  the  abscess,  the  pus  is  found  blended  with 
the  matter  which  the  viscera  contain  or  secrete.  Thus 
the  alimentary  matter,  and  even  intestinal  worms,  have 
been  discharged  with  the  pus  on  opening  certain  ab- 
scesses which  communicated  with  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels;  and  bile  has  been  found  blended 
with  the  matter  of  abscesses  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium. 

When,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  upon  the  anterior 
part  of  the  belly,  the  patient  experiences  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  injury  a  deeply-seated  pain ;  when  a  tu- 
mour forms,  and  the  symptoms  indicate  violence  done 
to  some  of  the  adjacent  viscera,  the  inflammation  is  to 
be  opposed  by  every  possible  antiphlogistic  mean3. 
But  when,  notwithstanding  such  treatment,  the  swell- 
ing increases  and  suppurates,  the  abscess  is  not  to  be 
opened  until  it  is  perfectly  mature.  The  inflammatory 
symptoms,  which  precede  its  formation,  indicate  that 
there  is  an  adhesion  between  the  injured  organ  and 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  Without  this  adhesion, 
opening  the  abscess  would  be  attended  with  more  ris 
because  the  pus  or  other  matter  might  become  extra- 
vasated in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  For  the 
same  reason,  in  the  examples  of  tumours  caused  by 
bile  in  the  gall-bladder,  J.  L.  Petit  recommends  defer- 
ring the  operation  of  opening  them,  until  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  evince  that  an  adhesion  has  taken 
place  between  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  and  the 
corresponding  point  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

An  adhesion  of  the  abdominal  viscera  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  induced  by  other 
causes  besides  the  action  of  contusing  bodies.  A  knife, 
a  fork,  a  shoemaker's  awl,  a  needle,  and  other  extra- 
neous substances  incapable  of  passing  throughout  the 
alimentary  canal,  have  been  known  to  irritate  the 
stomach  or  bowel,  and  to  bring  on  adhesion  of  them  to 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  where  a  tumour  has 
formed,  which,  on  being  opened,  has  discharged  the 
foreign  body.  The  records  of  surgery  abound  in  facts 
of  this  kind.  A  fistula  succeeds  the  opening  of  the 
abscess,  the  alimentary  matter  escapes,  and,  if  the 
aperture  admit  not  of  being  healed  by  methodical  com- 
pression, the  intestinal  canal  between  the  fistula  and 
the  anus  contracts ;  most  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels 
pass  out  at  the  preternatural  opening,  and  the  patient 
falls  into  a  state  of  marasmus,  the  more  quickly  fatal, 
the  nearer  the  injury  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  to  the 
stomach.  ... 

A  long-continued  pressure  on  the  epigastric  region 
may  cause  an  adhesion  of  the  stomach  to  the  perito- 
neum, and  suppuration  taking  place  at  the  pa  t  afis. 
»   tula,  communicating  with  the  cay.ty  of  that  organ 
lZ  may' be  formed,  and"  allow  the  victuals  to  escape  ex- 
ery    ierLtty.-'See' Richerand,  Physiologic,  t.\,  OmI 
ihi»  cation:  Mosographie  Chirurgie,  t.  3,  p.  353-356, 

^fshall  conclude  with  repeating,  that  in  the  generality 
nf  in  uries  of  <he  abdomen  froin^  externa]  violence, 
i  ?i,pr  vtounds  or  contusions,  the  principal  danger 
Inpnds  upon  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  I„ 
fhe  treatmen"  therefore  the  most  necessary  thing  is  to 
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prevent  and  oppose  this  perilous  affection.  Copious 
and  repeated  venesection,  the  application  of  leeches, 
mild  aperient  clysters,  a  low  fluid  diet,  perfect  rest,  fo- 
mentations, and  the  warm  bath  are  among  the  most 
effectual  antiphlogistic  remedies  which,  in  such  cases, 
are  entitled  to  praise  and  confidence. 

For  information  on  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  see 
Flajani,  Osservaiioni,  Src.  t.  3.  A.  Malaval,  Qu&stio, 
ifc.  an  tenuium  intestinorum  vulnus  lethale?  Paris, 
1734.  Wencker,  Virginis  per  vig-inti  septem  annos 
ventriculum  perforatum  habentis  Historia  et  Sectio, 
•Argent.  1743.  Haller,  Diss.  Chir.  5—19.  Callisen's 
Systema  Chirur.  Hodiernal,  t.  1,  p.  697,  Src.  ed.  1798, 
Hafnim.  Richer  and,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  327,  Src. 
ed.  4.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  330.  J.  Cramp- 
ton's  Case  of  Rupture  of  the  Stomach  and  Escape  of 
its  Contents,  Src.  with  Obs.  by  B.  Travers,  in  Med. 
and  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  228,  Src.  Richter,  Anfangs- 
griinde  der  Wundarzneykunst,  b.  5,  leap.  1.  Dis- 
courses on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Wounds,  by  John 
Sell,  ed.  3.  L.  Nannoni,  De  Similium  Partium  hu- 
manum  Corpus  constitutentium  Regenerations.  Me- 
diolani,  1782.  Encyclopedic  Mithodique,  partie  Chir. 
art.  Abdomen  et  Intestins.  Dr.  Smith's  Inaugural 
Thesis.  B.  Travers,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Process  of 
Nature,  in  repairing  Injuries  of  the  Intestines,  Svo 
1812.  J.  Hunter,  On  Oun-shot  Wo'unds.  Sir  A. 
Cooper's  Work  on  Inguinal  and  Congenital  Hernia, 
chap.  2,  fol.  1804.  Sabatier,  Medecine  Operatoire,  1. 1 
Petit,  Essai  sur  les  Epanchemens,  et  Suite  de  VEssai 
sur  les  Epanchemens,  in  Mem.  de  V  Acad,  de  Chir. 

For  information  on  wounds  in  general,  see  Cas. 
Magatus,  De  Rara  Medicatione  Vulnerum,  seude  Vul- 
neribus  raro  tractandis,  fol.  Ven.  1616.    A.  Read,  his 
works,  containing,  1.  Lectures  on  Tumours  and  Ulcers. 
2.  A  Treatise  of  the  First  Part  of  Chirurgery,  which 
teacheth  the  Reunition  of  the  parts  of  the  Body  dis- 
jointed, and  the  methodical  Doctrine  of  Wounds,  Src, 
ed.  2,  8vo.  Lond.  1650.    Werner,  De  Vulneribus  abso- 
lute et  per  accidens  lethalibus,  Regiom.  1650.    J.  Bokn, 
De  Renunciations  Vulnerum;  seu  Vulnerum  Letha- 
Hum  Examen.  ¥&mo.  Lips.  1689.  ■  P.  Ammannus, 
Praxis  Vulnerum  lethalium,  Src.  12mo.  Francof.  1690. 
J.  Colbatch,  New  Light  of  Surgery,  showing  a  more 
safe  and  speedy  Way  of  curing  Wounds  than  has  hi- 
therto been  practised,  V2mo.  Lond.  1695.    PA.  Com: 
Fabricius,  Programma  quo  Causa  Infrequentio?  Vul- 
nerum lethalium,  pros  minus  letkiferi  sexfabrica  Cor- 
pus humarii  anatomica,  et  Situ  Partium  pracipue  eru-, 
untur,  Helmstad.  1753.    John  Hunter,  A  Treatise  on 
the  Blood,  Inflammation,  Src.    John  Bell's  Principles 
of  Surgery,  and  his  Discourses  on  Wounds.  W. 
Balfour,  Observations  on  Adhesion,  with  two  Cases, 
demonstrative  of  the  Powers  of  Nature  to  reunite 
Parts  which  have  been  totally  separated  from  the  ani- 
mal System,  8vo.  Edin-  1814.    Larrey,  Mtmoires  de 
Chirurgie  Militaire.    Memoires  et  Prix  de  V Academic 
Royale  de  Chirurgie.    Sabatier,  Medecine  Operatoire. 
Assalini,  Manuale  di  Chirur gia;  Milano,  1812.  Riche- 
rand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  ed.  4.   Boyer,  Traiti  des  Maladies 
Chir.  1. 1'.   Delpech,  Pricis  des  Maladies  Reputees  Chi 
rurgicales,  t.  1.     Schmucker,  Wahrnehmungen  und 
Chirurgische  Schriften.    Lombard,  Instruction  Som- 
maire  sur  VArt  des  Pansemens,  Svo.  Strasbourg,  1797. 
Also,  Clinique  Chirur g.  relative  aux  Plaies,  8vo.  Strasb. 
an  6.  Guthrie,  On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  edit.  2.  Jones,  On 
Hemorrhage.  Schreger,  Chirurgische  Versiiche,  b.2,p. 
260,  Src.  Svo.  Nurnberg,  1818.    Thomson's  Lectures 
on  Inflammation,  8vo.  1813;  and  his  Report  and  Obs. 
made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  8vo.  1816. 
J.  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  8vo.  Edin.  1820  ; 
and  the  various  works  citedin  the  course  of  this  article, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  on  Gun-shot  Wounds. 

For  information  on  poisoned  wounds,  consult  F.  Red!, 
Osservaiioni  inlorno  alleVipere,  Firtnze,  1664.  M. 
ChavUS,  NoUfllCS  Expe'rienzcs  sur  la  Vipire,  4to. 
Paris,  1669.  Also,  A  Reply  to  Redi's  Letter  concern- 
ing Vipers,  IZmo.  Lond.  1673.  Stanford  Wolferstan, 
Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Diseases  in  general,  S-c. 
Also  of  the  Venom  of  Vipers,  12mo.  Lond.  1692.  A. 
Moureau  de  Jonnis,  Monographie  du  Trigonocephale 
des  Antilles  on  Grand  Vipire  Fer  de  Lance  de  la  Mar- 
tinique, Par.  Svo.  1816.  A.  Valer  et  F.  Gensler,  de 
Jlntidoto  Novo  adnersus  Viperarum  Morsum,  prasen- 
tissimo  in  Analia  hand  ita  pridem  detecto  ;  Wittemb. 
1736.  {Haller,  Disp.  ad  Morb.  6,  593.)  J.  E.  Bertin 
et  J.  F.  C.  Morand,  Thesis,  in  h<ec  verba,  ergo  speci- 


ficum  Viperce  Morsus  Antidotum  Alkali  Volatile,  in~ 
Haller's  Disp.  ad  Morb.  6,  611.  Paris,  1749.  Catei. 
bifs  Hist,  of  Carolina.  Mead  on  Poisons.  Fontana 
on  the  Venom  of  the  Viper.  Acrel  de  Moraura  Ser- 
pentum,  4to.  Upsal,  1762.  Russel  on  Indian  Serptnti. 
Ireland,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2.  Sir  E.  Home,  in 
Phil.  Trans.  1810.  David  Barry,  Exp .  Researches  on 
the  Influence  of  Atmospheric  pressure  on  the  Blood 
in  the  Veins,  &rc.  and  on  the  Prevention  'and  Cure  of 
the  Symptoms  caused  by  the  Bites  of  Rabid  or  Venom, 
ous  Animals;  8vo.  Lond.  1826. 

WRY-NECK.  (Caput  Obstipum ;  Torticollis.)  An 
involuntary  and  fixed  inclination  of  the  head  towards 
one  of  the  shoulders  ;  a  disorder  not  spoken  of  by  the 
ancients.  It  should  not  be  confounded  with  a  mere 
rheumatic  tension  and  stiffness  of  the  neck,  nor  with 
the  faulty  position  of  the  head  arising  from  deformiiv 
of  the  cervical  vertebra.  ' 

Tulpius,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
recorded  the  cure  of  a  boy  twelve  years  old,  who  from 
his  earliest  infancy,  had  had  his  head  drawn  down  to- 
wards  his  left  shoulder  by  a  contraction  of  the  scalenus 
muscle.  Fomentations  were  applied  in  vain  The 
head  could  not  be  brought  into  the  right  posture  even 
with  the  aid  of  steel  collars.  A  consultation  was 
therefore  held,  in  which  it  was  decided  to  put  the  boy 
under  the  care  of  Minnius,  a  surgeon  who  had  per- 
formed several  operations  with  success  in  similar  cases 
A  large  eschar  was  first  made  with  caustic ;  and  the 
muscle  which  drew  the  head  to  one  side  was  then 
divided  with  a  knife.  Tulpius,  who  has  leftaverv 
confused  account  of  the  operation,  observes,  that  it 
was  performed  with  great  slowness  and  circumspec- 
tion, for  fear  of  wounding  the  carotid  artery  and  jugu- 
lar vein.  However,  he  offers  one  good  piece  of  advice, 
which  is,  not  to  make  any  preliminary  application  of 
caustic,  as  it  only  causes  useless  pain,  and  cannot  be 
of  any  service.  He  also  recommends  the  operation 
not  to  be  done  little  by  little  at  repeated  times ;  and  says 
that  the  surgeon  should  make  a  complete  division  of 
the  muscle  at  once,  with  the  necessary  degree  of  cau- 
tion. 

Job  a  Meeckren  also  treats  of  the  operation  for  the 
cure  of  a  wry-neck.  He  states  that  he  had  seen  it 
performed  on  a  hoy  fourteen  years  old.  The  tendon  of 
the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle  was  skilfully  di- 
vided with  one  stroke  of  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  by  a 
surgeon  named  Flurianus,  and  as  soon  as  the  incision 
had  been  made,  the  head  resumed  its  right  position.— 
(Obs.  Med.  Chir.  c.  33.)    Mr.  S.  Sharp  believed  that 
the  wry-neck  mostly  arose  from  a  contraction  of  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle,  which  he  proposed 
the  division  of,  whenever  the  disorder  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  this  kind  of  cause.   However,  he  made  an 
exception  of  cases  in  which  the  disorder  had  existed  a 
considerable  time  or  from  infancy.  He  remarks,  that 
if  the  cervical  vertebrae  have  grown  in  a  distorted  di- 
rection, the  position  of  the  head  cannot  be  rectified. 
With  these  restrictions,  the  following  is  the  operation 
which  he  recommends :  a  transverse  incision  is  to  be- 
made  through  the  skin  and  fat,  of  a  size  somewhat  more 
extensive  than  the  breadth  of  the  muscle,  and  about 
one-third  of  its  length  from  the  clavicle.  A  probed 
razor  is  then  to  be  passed  underneath  the  muscle  and 
to  be  drawn  out,  so  as  to  make  the  requisite  division 
of  the  part.   After  the  incision  has  been  made,  Mr. 
Sharp  recommends  the  wound  to  be  filled  will)  dry  lint, 
and  to  be  always  dressed  in  a  way  best  calculated  to 
keep  the  extremities  of  the  muscle  from  growing  to- 
gether again.   For  this  purpose,  he  directs  the  cut  ends 
to  be  separated  from  each  other  as  much  as  possible, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  bandage  to  support  the  liearj 
dunn^tjie  whole  time  of  the  cure,  which  he  says  will 
generally  be  about  <t  month.— ( On  the  Operations  of 
Surgery,  chap.  35.) 

According  to  Mr.  Sharp's  account,  this  operation 
ought  to  be  common.  However,  if  attention  be  paid 
to  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disease,  and  to  the  dif- 
ferences resulting  from  whether  the  disorder  be  recent  or 
of  long  standing ;  constant  or  periodical ;  idiopathic 
or  sympathetic ;  dependent  on  spasm  or  merely  on 
paralysis  of  the  antagonist  muscles  ;  and,  lastly,  if  it 
be  recollected  that  the  affection  may  be  produced  by 
other  muscles  besides  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus;  it 
will  appear  tnat  cases  in  which  the  foregoing  operation 
can  be  judiciously  undertaken  are  not  frequent 
^  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Sharp  ope- 
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rated,  Mr.  B.  Bell  conceived  that  it  was  attended  with 
liazard  of  wounding  the  large  blood-vessels.  But 
tnough  it  seems  to  me  better  to  use  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury  and  a  director  than  the  kind  of  razor  which 
Mr.  Sharp  employed,  I  do  not  coincide  with  Mr.  B  Bell 
in  thinking  that  the  latter  surgeon's  plan  was  at  all  ob- 
jectionable on  the  score  of  danger  in  respect  to  wound- 
ing the  vessels.  Some  practitioners  may  even  think 
Mr.  B.  Bell's  method  most  likely  to  injure  the  large 
vessels  ;  for  he  advises  the  operator  to  cut  the  muscle 
from  withoutgradually  inwards, asdeeply  as  necessary. 

Perhaps  the  most  prudent  method  of  operating,  is  to 
divide  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  contracted  muscle 
near  the  clavicle,  and  even  to  cut  out  a  sufficient  piece 
to  remove  all  chance  of  the  two  ends  uniting  again. 
This  step  would  weaken  the  muscle  considerably,  and 
perhaps  might  answer  every  purpose.   It  might  easily 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  director  and  curved 
bistoury,  after  making  the  requisite  division  of  the 
skin  with  a  common  scalpel.    Were  this  proceeding  to 
produce  only  partial  amendment,  the  sternal  portion 
of  the  muscle  might  afterward  be  divided.  A  director 
should  be  passed  under  it,  and  the  division  made  with 
a  probe-pointed -curved  knife.   In  operating  on  a  fe- 
male patient,  it  might  be  advisable,  with  the  view  of 
avoiding  a  large  scar,  to  make  only  a  puncture,  and 
pass  the  knife  flatly  against  and  close  behind  the  ster- 
nal portion  of  the  muscle,  the  posterior  part  of  which 
could  be  divided  by  then  turning  the  edge  of  the  instru- 
ment forwards.   In  this  manner,  Dupuytren  operated 
successfully  in  one  instance.— (See  Quarterly  Journ 
of  Foreign  Med.  JVo.  20,  p.  623.) 

Any  cause  destroying  the  equilibrium  between  the 
Eterno-cleido-mastoidei  muscles,  will  produce  a  wry- 
neck. Thus,  when  one  of  them  is  affected  with  spasm, 
and  acts  more  forcibly  than  the  other,  it  draws  the 
head  towards  the  shoulder  of  its  own  side ;  but  when 
one  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  is  paralytic,  while  the 
other  retains  only  its  natural  power,  the  balance  of  ac- 
tion is  equally  destroyed,  and  the  sound  muscle  inclines 
the  head  towards  the  nearest  shoulder.  In  paralytic 
cases,  electricity  (PH.  Trans,  vol.  68,  p.  97 ;  Oilby  in 
London  Med.- Journ.  vol.  4, 1790),  blisters,  stimulating 
liniments,  the  shower-bath,!  sea-bathing,  issues,  setons, 
the  application  of  moxa,  and  attention  to  the  health  in 
general,  are  the  meana  affording  the  best  chances  of 
relief. 

Although  the  wry-neck  sometimes  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoidei  muscles,  it  is  fre- 
quently owing  to  a  shortening  of  the  integuments. 
Louis  often  successfully  divided  contractions  of  the 
skin,  which  had  kept  the  head  drawn  to  one  side  for 
many  years,  and  had  been  occasioned  by  burns.  Some 
of  these  contractions,  he  says,  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  part  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus 
itself. 

Mr.  Gooch  relates  a  case  of  wry-neck,  which  was 
caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  platysma  myoides  mus- 
cle. The  patient  was  a  young  gentleman  fourteen 
years  of  a*;,  who  had  always  enjoyed  very  good  health 
in  every  other  respect.  For  several  months  his  head 
had  been  strongly  drawn  to  one  side  by  a  constant 
contraction  of  the  platisma  myoides  muscle,  which 
was  exceedingly  rigid,  especially  about  its  insertion  at 
the  basis  of  the  jaw ;  and  from  the  angle  of  the  os 
maxillare  inferius  to  the  chin,  the  skin  presented  an 
appearance  like  that  of  the  cicatrix  of  a  burn.  The 
same  side  of  the  face,  quite  from  the  point  of  the  chin 
was  much  shrunk  and  distorted  by  the  contraction  of 
the  muscle ;  and  the  corner  of  the  mouth  in  particular 
was  so  drawn  to  one  side  and  downwards  when  the 
patient  turned  his  head,  that  a  vast  deal  of  deformity 
was  the  consequence.  From  the  inferior  part  of  the 
eyebrow,  at  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye  to  near  the 
top  of  the  head,  there  was  a  kind  of  furrow  upon  the 
skin  about  half  an  inch  broad,  with  a  shining,  polished 
appearance,  like  the  cicatrix  of  a  wound,  and  destitute 
of  hair,  which  had  fallen  off.  From  the  corner  of  the 
<*ye  downwards,  there  was  the  same  kind  of  appear- 
ance in  a  less  degree.  The  patient  was  subjected  to 
repeated  attacks  of  spasms,  which  began  at  the  inser- 
tion of  the  muscle,  and  terminated  at  the  eye,  attended 
with  a  great  deal  of  pain.  The  ear,  and  also  the  tern- 
poral  and  frontal  muscles,  were  sometimes  affected  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  parts  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
sertion of  the  muscle  into  the  jawbone,  were  consi- 
derably thickened,  without  being  in  the  least  inflamed 


externally,  and  when  touched,  but  not  stretched,  they 
were  little  painful.  The  subjacent  muscles  did  not 
seem  at  all  affected. 

It  appears  from  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Gooch, 
that  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  every  known 
means  had  been  tried,  by  the  advice  of  the  most  emi 
nent  practitioners ;  but  without  effect.   Mr.  Gooch  de- 
termined to  try  what  benefit  would  be  produced  by  the 
division  of  the  muscle.  He  first  divided  the  integu- 
ments a  little  below  the  jaw,  and  thus  exposed  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  platisma  myoides  muscle,  the 
fibres  of  which  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  violent  ex- 
tension, especially  when  the  patient's  head  was  in- 
clined towards  the  opposite  side.    Mr.  Gooch  then 
divided  the  muscle  completely  across,  by  a  very  careful 
dissection,  until  the  fascia;  of  the  subjacent  muscles 
were  exposed.   The  patient  was  then  directed  to  turn 
his  head  towards  the  opposite  side,  and  Mr.  Gooch  had 
the  satisfaction  of  observing,  that  the  patient  could 
perform  this  motion  without  the  face  and  corner  of  the 
mouth  being  affected,  as  they  used  previously  to  be. 
The  wound  was  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  no 
particular  symptoms  arose.   As  soon  as  the  inflam- 
malion  had  subsided,  the  patient  was  directed  fre- 
quently to  move  his  head  about,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  kind  of  stiffness  which  might  ensue  from  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  inelasticity  of 
the  cicatrix. 

The  patient  was  perfectly  relieved  by  the  foregoing 
operation,  and  had  no  return  of  the  painful  spasms,  to 
which  he  had  been  previously  subject.  The  side  of  his 
face,  however,  never  recovered  its  proper  degree  of 
plumpness—  (Chir.  Works  of  B.  Gooch,  vol.  2.  p.  1.) 

I  have  lately  seen  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  is 
afflicted  with  awry-neck,  for  which  several  of  the  most 
eminent  surgeons  have  been  consulted ;  bat  they  have 
not  advised  an  operation,  nor  have  any  of  their  pre- 
scriptions been  of  service.  The  case  is  complicated 
with  a  constant  tremulous  motion  of  the  head,  and 
great  weakness  and  unsteadiness  of  the  upper  extre- 
mities, so  that  the  patient  cannot  put  a  glass  or  cup  to 
his  mouth,  without  using  both  hands  for  the  purpose. 

Whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  cure  a  wry-neck, 
by  dividing  any  of  the  muscles,  or  merely  the  integu! 
ments,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  some  measures  for 
keeping  the  head  m  a  proper  position,  during  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wound ;  lest,  in  consequence  of  the  head 
inclining  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  before  the 
operation,  the  divided  parts  should  grow  together  again 
and  bring  the  patient  into  the  same  condition  in  which 
he  was  before  any  thing  had  been  done.  With  a  view 
of  preventing  this  unpleasant  circumstance,  Mr.  Sharn 
recommends  filling  the  wound  with  lint,  and  makine  it 
suppurate.  Mr.  B.  Bell,  on  the  other  hand,  advises  the 
employment  of  a  proper  machine  for  keeping  the  head 
m  a  due  position.  Some  writers  think  thl  use  of  a 
bandage  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  Dupuytren's 
case,  the  cut  edges  of  the  muscle  were  kept  asunder  by 
depressing  the  clavicle,  and  inclining  the  head  to  the 
opposite  side  The  first  object  was  fulfilled  blinding 
tM  r™,  ,Z  £6  83  ue-  Sid.e  as  tne  operation  firmly  to 
™fi-  ' the  *nee  Jbei"g  bent;  the  last,  by  means  of  a 
roller  applied  round  the  head,  and  under  the  axilla  of 
JL  P£?S1onSlde™(See  Quarterly  Journ.  of  Foreign 
Med.  JVo.  20,  p.  623.)  Sometimes,  the  removal  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  affected  muscle  may  be  necessary 
in  the  operation.  y 

nfB»'h'ei1m  With  a  Para,vs'S  of  the  extensor  muscles 
«f  .h  fc"ea  '  atten<Jed  with  a  constant  approximation 
oi  tne  sKin  to  the  sternum.  The  disease  resisted  every 
pian  ot  treatment,  and  an  apparatus  for  supporting  the 
neaa  was  the  only  thing  found  of  any  use.— (See 
Jraiit  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  61,  8vo.  Paris,  1821.) 
™ arP  s  Treatise  on  the  Operations  of  Surgery,  chap. 
X>.  Blasius,  Obs.  Med.  Rar.  p.  2,  JVo.  1 ;  cure  effected 
by  operation.  Mduchart,  De  Capite  Obstipd,  Tub. 
J  n  phirurgical  Works  of  B.  Gooch,  vol.  2,  p.  81. 
B.  Bell's  System  of  Surgery.  Roonhuysen,  Heylcuren, 
p.  l,  JVo.  22  and  33;  successful  operation.  Encyclo- 
pedic Methodifyue,  partie  Chirurgicale,  t.  2,  art.  Tor- 
ticollis. Joh.  Christ.  Gottfr.  Jorg.  iiber  die  Verr- 
kriimmungen-  des  Menschlichen  KSrpers,  und  eine 
rationelle  und  sichere  Heilart  derselben;  Leipzig, 
1810.  The  ingenious  apparatus  recommended  by  this 
atfthor  is  described  and  engraved  in  the  "  First  Lines 
of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,"  ed.  5.  Baron  Boyer 
Traiii  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  48,  Src.  8vo.  Paris,  1821 
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fi^lNC.  The  preparations  of  this  metal  are  of  con- 
^  siderable  use  in  surgery.  With  respect  to  tlie 
sulphate  of  zinc,  it  may  be  said  to  be  generally  the  best 
emetic  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  empty  the  sto- 
mach without  the  least  delay,  as  in  cases  of  poison  ;  for 
which  purpose,  the  common  dose  is  3j.  "  As  an  ex- 
ternal application,  this  salt  dissolved  in  rose-water,  in 
the  propoition  of  gr.  iss.  to  Jj.  of  rose  water,  forms  an 
"°v  xcellent  collyriura  iti  the  latter  stage  of  ophthalmia, 
(..fter  the  inflammatory  action  has  subsided ;  it  is  a 
good  injection  in  a  similar  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  and  a 
lotion  in  some  kinds  of  superficial  inflammations.  Of 
double  strength,  this  solution  is  the  best  application 


ZIN 

that  can  be  used  in  scrofulous  tumours,  after  the/ 
have  suppurated,  and  the  abscess  has  been  discharged." 
— (A.  T.  Thomson,  London  Dispensatory,  ed.  2,  n, 
559.)  A  gargle  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  often  advisable 
lor  ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  or  throat, 
I&.  Zinci  sulphatis  3j.  Aq.  rosae  Jvij.  O.tymellls 
5j.  M.  ft.  gargarisma  frequenter  utendum.  The 
unguentum  zinci,  composed  of  an  ounce  of  the  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  six  ounces  of  prepared  lard,  is  a  useful 
astringent,  mildly  stimulant  application  ;  and  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  various  cutaneous  diseases,  ting- 
worm,  sore  nipples,  and  chronic  inflammation  of  tht 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids. 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  article  "  Surgery"  in  the  former  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  and  which, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  is  still  retained  in  the  text,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
actuated  by  a  national  feeling,  which  will  be  appreciated  by  every  American, 
I  complained  of  the  omission  of  the  just  claims  and  sterling  merits  in  this  de- 
partment to  which  the  surgeons  of  the  United  States  were  entitled,  and  at- 
tempted, in  my  notes,  to  supply  the  author's  lack  of  service.  Mr.  Cooper  has 
responded  in  a  manner  so  creditable  to  himself,  and  to  the  liberal  profession 
of  which  he  is  a  veteran,  that  injustice  to  him  I  here  insert  his  response.  In 
the  preface  to  his  last  London  edition,  1838,  he  says, 

"  In  particular,  it  affords  me  peculiar  gratification  to  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity, in  this  seventh  edition,  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  British  surgeons 
the  meritorious  transactions  of  their  brethren  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
same  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Surgery,  and  the  same  just  estimate  of  its 
value  to  society,  are  exemplified  as  in  the  mother-country.  In  Operative  Sur- 
gery, the  surgeons  of  no  nation  have  exceeded  them  in  decision,  coolness,  en- 
terprise, and  boldness ;  and  however  doubtful  I  may  individually  be  respect- 
ing the  real  good  likely,  on  the  whole,  to  result  to  mankind  from  certain  ex- 
traordinary achievements  with  the  scalpel,  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  have  been  performed  in  America,  I  give  the  surgeons  of 
the  United  States,  as  I  do  to  many  surgeons  in  my  own  country,  France,  and 
Germany,  who  are  smitten  with  the  love  of  similar  proceedings,  the  credit  of 
being  actuated  by  the  zealous  hope  of  being  able,  by  such  means,  to  extend  the 
efficiency  of  Surgery  to  cases  of  the  most  desperate  kind." 

"  This  edition  will  not  only  be  the  means  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  done  in  operative  and  other  parts  of  Surgery  by  European  and 
American  surgeons,  but  it  will  prove  that,  however  right  Dr.  Reese  may  have 
been  in  complaining  of  my  not  having  formerly  done  full  justice  to  the  sur- 
geons of  the  United  States,  it  was  not  from  any  desire  on  my  part  to  keep 
their  transactions  concealed,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that  I  did  not  then  pos- 
sess the  information  that  has  since  reached  me  of  their  praiseworthy  exer- 
tions." 

Under  the  article  "  Jaw-bones,  amputation  of,"  he  thus  speaks  : 
"  The  operation  of  removing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  jaw-bone 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Reese  to  have  been  first  performed  by  Dr.  Valentine  Mott. 
This  claim  I  was  not  aware  of  at  the  time  when  the  article  Bones,  Excision 
of  was  delivered  to  the  printer,  nor  have  I,  at  the  present  moment,  leisure  to 
ascertain  the  point.  '  Dr.  Mott  is  not  only  the  first,'  says  Dr.  Reese, '  but  the 
only  surgeon  who  has  amputated  the  bone  successfully  at  the  articulation,  ex- 
cept (since)  Dr.  Gusack  of  Dublin.'    (See  Amer.  ed.  of  this  Diet.)" 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  recording  the  claim  of  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott  to  the  merit  of  having  first  removed  the  lower  jaw  at  the  ar- 
ticulation. The  achievements  of  this  distinguished  surgeon,  to  whom  I  had 
the  gratification  of  being  introduced  when  he  lately  visited  University  College 
Hospital,  I  shall  always  be  as  proud  of  noticing  as  if  they  were  the  perform- 
ances of  any  British  practitioner." 
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And  appended  to  the  article  «  Surgery"  I  find  the  following  frank  and  man- 
ly  paragraph :  , 

"I  regret  that,  in  the  last  edition,  due  justice  was  not  done  to  the  merito- 
rious surgeons  of  the  United  States  of  America.    This  happened,  however, 
not  from  any  want  of  desire  on  my  part  to  pay  the  tribute  of  honour  where  it 
was  deserved,  but  from  my  not  being  then  in  possession  of  the  valuable  infor- 
mation respecting  the  progress  of  Surgery  in  the  United  States,  which  I  have 
since  obtained  from  Dr.  Reese's  American  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  and 
other  sources.    I  most  cordially  join,  then,  in  the  observation  that,  in  a  his- 
tory  of  this  kind,  mention  ought  to  be  made  of '  the  names  of  Drs.  White,  Dud- 
ley, Davidge,  Dorsey,  Shippen,  Bard,  Post,  Mott,  Gibson,  Parrish,  Barton, 
M'Clellan,  Stevens,  Warren,  Smith,  Jamieson,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  have 
contributed  by  the  pen  and  the  knife  to  elevate  this  department  of  the  profes- 
sion :  this  will  be  admitted,  unless  the  successful  ligature  of  the  subclavian, 
the  common  iliac,  the  internal  iliac,  and  that  of  the  innominata,  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  hip-joint,  and  upper  and  lower  jaw,  the  extirpation  of  the  parotid 
gland,  the  exsection  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  cure  of  aneurism,  by  tying  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  tumour,  be  unworthy  of  record.    Some  of  these  operations/ 
continues  Dr.  Reese,  '  had  never  been  attempted  in  Europe  till  our  surgeons 
had  led  the  way  ;  and  by  these,  and  .other  splendid  achievements  in  Operative 
Surgery,  had  demonstrated  their  practicability  and  success.'    In  adverting  to 
such  merit  in  the  surgeons  of  the  United  States,  I  feel  all  that  heartfelt  pleas- 
ure which  arises  from  the  remembrance  of  their  close  connexion  with  my  na- 
tive country  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  language,  and  they  may  rest  assured  of 
my  sincere  esteem,  and  of  my  earnest  wish  to  render  full  justice  to  them  on 
every  subject." 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  that  my  humble  effort  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  acquainting  our  professional  brethren  in  Europe  with  the  real  mer- 
its of  my  own  countrymen,  so  many,of  whom  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  science  and  humanity,  and  whose  mefitorious 
claims  in  surgery  have  never  before  been  recognised  or  acknowledged.  Mr. 
Cooper  has,  in  this  seventh  edition  of  his  work,  incorporated  all  my  numerous 
notes  and  additions  on  American  Surgery,  so  that  our  national  pretensions  are 
now  spread  before  the  profession  in  Great  Britain.  A  similar  meed  of  jus- 
tice has  also  been  since  awarded  us  in  France  ;  for  in  the  second  edition  of 
Velpeau's  "  Nouveaux  Elements  de  Medecin  Operatoire,"  the  author  has  man- 
ifested a  commendable  spirit  of  liberality  and  justice  to  American  surgery 
which  does  him  honour. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  lately  received  from  the  venerable  author 
of  this  Dictionary,  addressed  to  the  American  editor  of  his  work,  will  be  grat- 
ifying to  the  profession,  and  its  insertion  here  is  due  to  Mr.  Cooper. 

"  Woburn  Place,  Russell  Square,  London. 
u  x  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  about  to  undertake  another  American  edi- 
tion of  the  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery,  for  you  acquitted;  yourself  so  ably 
in  the  editorship  of  the  former  one,  that  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained  about 
your  very  superior  qualifications  for  the  task.  I  know  that  numerous  valuable 
observations  and  improvements  in  Surgery  have  been  made  in  Europe  and 
America  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  your  first  edition,  and  especially 
since  the  year  1830,  when  your  notes  were  written.  Perhaps  in  the  last  ten 
years,  I  may  say  with  truth  that  Surgery  has  made  greater  progress  than  in 
any  preceding  space  of  time  of  the  same  length ;  hence  there  must  be  a  ne- 
cessity for  much  change  in  every  general  treatise  on  the  subject,  in  order  to 
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•adapt  it  to  the  present  state  of  the  science,  and  to  let  it  give  a  correct  expla- 
nation of  the  theory  and  practice  most  approved  of  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  our  noble  profession  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest  degree  of  success. 
These  remarks  are  especially  applicable  to  the  Dictionary  of  Surgery,  which 
embraces  the  whole  range  of  the  subject,  and,  perhaps,  has  a  more  extensive 
circulation  than  any  other  book  devoted  to  it.  Into  your  new  edition  you  will 
be  able  to  bring  not  only  all  the  new  matter  brought  into  my  last  edition,  but 
other  observations  and  improvements  made  by  the  talented  surgeons  of  the 
United  States,  and  either  not  known  to  me,  or  not  within  my  reach  at  the  pe- 
riod when  I  was  writing.  Whenever  I  arrive  at  a. new  edition  again,  your 
testimonials  of  the  contributions  of  your  distinguished  countrymen  will  not  be 
overlooked,  and  every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  do  them  justice.  Believe 
me  that  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  shake  hands  with  you  in  London,  and  that  I 
am  most  faithfully  yours,  Samuel  Cooper. 

"Professor  Reese,  New-York"' 

In  the  present  Appendix,  which  is  all  that  I  am  enabled  to  add  in  issuing 
the  nqw  edition,  my  aim  has  been  to  avail  myself  of  the  new  matter  furnished 
by  Mr.  Cooper  concerning  transatlantic  Surgery,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit 
the  improvements  in  Surgery  which  have  been  made  in  the  Old  and.  in  the 
New  World  since  his  latest  edition,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are  neither  few 
nor  inconsiderable.  To  name  but  a  single  example,  the  entire  speciality  of 
Orthopcedic  Surgery  has  been  added,  this  department  having  but  dawned 
when  that  edition  was  issued.  And,  moreover,  by  attempting  the  record  of 
the  achievements  of  American  surgeons,  especially  since  my  last  edition  in 
1830, 1  have  endeavoured  to  bring  down  the  science  of  Surgery  to  the  present 
date.  My  limited  space  has  imposed  the  necessity  of  greater  condensation 
than  is  consistent  with  good  taste',  and  in  some  cases  may  have  prevented 
me  from  doing  full  justice  to  the  individuals  concerned.  Indeed,  if  I  could 
have  had  greater  space  for  amplification  on  some  topics,  the  performance  of 
my  task  would  have  been  much  more  agreeable  to  my  own  inclinations.  Un- 
der the  circumstances-,  however,  I  have  done  what  I  could,  and  trust  that  the 
candour  of  my  professional  brethren  will  award  me  all  that  I  claim,  a  disposi 
tion  to  do  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  and  to  exhibit  the  individual  claims 
of  American  surgeons  with  impartiality  and  truth.  >' 

The  American  Editor. 

P.S.  The  most  important  improvements  of  Mr.  Cooper's  last  edition,  in- 
cluding new  articles  superadded  and  old  ones  rewritten,  have  been  inserted 
entire  in  this  Appendix,  as  well,  as  a  summary  of  everything  which  he  has  fur- 
nished either  recent  or  valuable  in  transatlantic  Surgery.  All  such  improve- 
ments will  be  found  designated  by  being  included  in  brackets,  with  the  initial 
of  the  author,  appended. 
K  K 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


ABDOMEN. 

[ABDOMEN.  The  Belly.  If  the  pelvis  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  latter  may 
be  said  to  extend  from  the  diaphragm,  which 
forms  its  upper  boundary,  down  to  the  levatores 
ani,  and  from  the  transversales  muscles  in  front, 
to  the  spine,  quadrati  lumborum,  anil  ihaci  be- 
hind. Thus  comprehensively  viewed,  the  abdo- 
men appears  to  contain  and  protect  all  the  organs 
of  digestion  situated  below  the  oesophagus,  to- 
gether with  the '  urinary  and  internal  organs  of 
generation. 

The,  epigastric  region' contains  the  middle  part 
and  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach,  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver,  the  hepatic-vessels,  the  lobulus 
spigelii,  the  pancreas,  the  cceliac  axis,  the  semi- 
lunar ganglia,  the  aorta,  the  vena  cava,  and  the 
crura  of  the  diaphragm.  The  left  hypochondrium 
contains  the  lar-ge  end  of  the  stomach,  the  spleen 
and  narrow  extremity  of  the  pancreas,  part  of 
the  colon,  the  renal  capsule,  and  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  kidney.  The  right  hypochondrium  con- 
tains the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  gall-bladder, 
part  of  the  duodenum,  some  of  the  ascending  co- 
lon, the  renal  capsule,  and  upper  portion  of  the 
kidney.  The  right  lumbar  region  contains  the  as- 
cending colon,  the  lower  half  of  the  kidney,  and 
part  of  the  jejunum.  The  left  contains  the  de- 
scending colon,  the  lower  half  of  the  kidney,  and 
part  of  the  jejunum.  In  the  hypogastric  region  are 
the  convolutions  of  the  ilium,  the  bladder  in  chil- 
dren, and  in  adults  both  the  bladder  and  the 
uterus,  if  distended.  The  right  iliac  fossa  con- 
tains the  ccecum,  the  ureter,  and  spermatic  ves- 
sels, and  the  left  iliac  fossa  the  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon,  the  ureter,  and  the  spermatic  vessels. 

Although  the  upper  boundaries  of  the  abdo- 
men are  completely  determined  internally  by  the 
diaphragm,  they  remain  quite  undefined  exter- 
nally. The  diaphragm  being  a  movable  parti- 
tion between  the  chest  and  abdomen,  alternately 
ascending  and  descending  in  respiration,  must 
by  such  changes  have  the  effect  of  occasioning  a 
correspondent  enlargement  or  diminution  of  one 
of  these  cavities  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Without  attention  to  this  fact,  mistakes  in  diag- 
nosis would  be  very  frequent.  A  sword,  enter- 
ing at  the  same  point  and  in  the  same  direction; 
may  penetrate  the  thorax,  or  the  abdomen,  or 
both  cavities,  according  to  the  position  of  the  di- 
aphragm at  the  moment  of  the  injury. 

The  functions  of  the  abdomen  essentially  re- 
quire that  its  capacity  should  be  continually  va- 
rying ;  and  had  its  cavity  been  circumscribed  by 
an  osseous  case,  like  that  of  the  cranium,  or  by 
a  construction  like  that  of  the  parietes  of  the 
chest,  such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  to- 
tally incompatible  with  Ihe  offices  of  the  abdom- 
inal viscera.  So  convinced  is  Craveilhier  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  abdomen  accommodates 
itself  to  the  varying  quantity  of  its  contents,  that 
he  regards  the  doctrine  as  perfectly  erroneous 
which  refers  the  irreducible  state  of  some  hemiae 
to  insufficiency  of  space  within  the  peritonaeum. 
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"  What !"  says  he ;  "  can  we  suppose  a  cavity  in 
capable  of  receiving  the  bowels  again,  which 
will  allow  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  victuals  and 
drink  being  suddenly  introduced  into  it?  and 
which,  in  tympanites,  often  becomes-  distended 
in  a  short  time  to  twice  or  thrice  its  natural  di- 
mensions ?"  According  to  the  judgment  of  this 
distinguished  pathologist,  the  obstacle  to  reduc- 
tion depends  either  upon  adhesions,  or  a  dispro- 
portion between  the  viscera  and  the  passage 
through  which  they  protrude,  arising  from  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  omentum  or  mesentery,  or  the 
altered  relations  of  the  peritonseunvdrawn  down 
by  the  displaced  intestines.  But,  though  this  ex- 
planation, so  far  as  it  goes,  seems  correct  with 
reference  to  the  causes  of  the  impossibility  of  re 
duction,  Cruveilhier's  view  should  not  lead  us  to 
forget  that  certain  cases  every  now  and  then 
present  themselves  where  the  viscera  admit  of 
reduction ;  but  their  return  into  the  abdomen  is 
followed  by  so  much  pain  and  indisposition,  that 
the  plan  of  keeping  them  there  is  unavoidably 
renounced. 

In  the  treatment  of  several  diseases  and  inju- 
ries of  the  abdomen,  the  surgeon  cannot  proceed 
one  step  with  safety  to  his  patient  without  the 
light  of  anatomy.  Hernia,  wounds,  paracentesis, 
abscesses,  are  all  so  many  cases  where  a  sur- 
geon deficient  in  anatomical  knowledge  would 
be  likely  to  adopt  very  inefficient  measuresj  or 
commit  the  most  fatal  mistakes.  A  surgeon  ac- 
quainted with  the  structure  and  extent  of  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  the  most  advantageous  place  for  the 
puncture,  when  matter  collects  within  that  in- 
vestment of  the  muscle;  and  the  practitioner, 
aware  of  the  exact  course  of  the  epigastric  arte- 
ry, would  never  run  any  risk  of  wounding  it  ei- 
ther in  tapping  a  dropsical  patient,  attempting  to 
take  up  the  external  iliac  artery,  or  dividing  the 
stricture  in  inguinal  and  crural  hernias. 

On  being  first  consulted,  surgeons,  as  well  as 
physicians,  too  often  neglect  to  institute  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body. 1 
Thus,  either  from  carelessness  or  mistaken  deli- 
cacy, they  deprive  themselves  of  the  most  sim- 
ple, ready,  and  sure  means  of  recognising  the  na- 
°  ihe  Patient's  complaint.  Some  diseases 
°t  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  strikingly  express- 
ed on  the  surface ;  either  in  a  permanent  change 
of  configuration,  or  in  a  temporary  alteration  of 
the  natural  movements,  or  both.  (Forbes,  in  Cy- 
clop. ofPract.  Med.,  art.  Abdomen,  Exploration  of.) 
When  obstinate  constipation,  great  pain,  nausea, 
and  vomiting  occur,  let  the  surgeon  always  be 
sure  that  these  symptoms  are  not  dependant 
upon  hernia,  the  usual  situations  of  which  should 
be  carefully  explored.  The  methods  of  exploring 
the  abdominal  regions  are  three,  viz.,  inspection, 
manual  examination,  or  palpitation,  as  it  is  termed 
and  percussion.  The  assistance  of  the  sight  and 
touch  alone  is  not  what  the  practitioner  should 
always  be  content  with ;  for  as  there  is  more  or 
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less  gas  within  the  alimentary  canal,  and  consid- 
erable arterial  trunks  pervade  the  abdomen,  the 
sense  of  hearing  may  be  exerted  with  as  much 
success  in  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  this 
part  of  the  body,  as  in  that  of  diseases  of  the 
chest.  The  parietes  of  the  abdomen  being  capa- 
ble of  relaxation,  the  viscera  may  be  felt  directly 
through  them;  and,  as  Cruveilhier  justly  re- 
marks, this  is  the  only  visceral  cavity  admitting 
of  such  exploration.  Frequently,  by  means  of 
palpation,  tender,  enlarged,  or  indurated  points 
may  be  detected.  In  the  first  instance,  howev- 
er, a  careful  inspection  of  the  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen should  always  be  made.  The  practition- 
er should  consider  whether  it  is  more  bulky  or 
of  less  size  than  natural.  Swelling  and  tension, 
combined  with  pain, -and  a  small,  frequent  pulse, 
characterize  acute  peritonitis.  In  some  cases,  a 
circumscribed  swelling  points  out  the  seat  of  the 
disease — the  organ  affected.  How  essential  the 
knowledge  of  the  various  regions  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  of  the  contents  of  each  of  them,  will 
here  be  for  the  formation  of  a  correct  opinion, 
must  be  sufficiently  manifest  In  pregnancy,  re- 
tention of  urine,  and  encysted  dropsy,  the  swell- 
ing has  an  oval  or  protuberant  form ;  in  ascites, 
a  broader,  more,  expanded  shape.  In  lead  colic,  - 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  seem  retracted,  or 
drawn  inward.  When  palpation  is  instituted, 
the  abdominal  muscles  should  be  relaxed,  and 
the  patient's  mind  diverted  from  his  case.  The 
pressure  should  be  made  gently  and  gradually ; 
for  when  it  is  too  forcible  and  abrupt,  the  exam- 
iner's touch  is  confused,  the  patient  is  put  to 
pain,  and  his  muscles  contract.  According  to 
Cruveilhier,  it  has  even  been  known  to  occasion 
the  death  of  children  by  lacerating  the  liver,  or 
the  spleen  in  a  state  of  enlargement.  In  fact, 
this  rude  mode  of  palpation  conveys  to  the  sur- 
geon no  information  which  can  be  relied  upon ; 
for  the  uneasiness,  or  pain  experienced,  or  the 
change  of  countenance,  may  be  more  owing  to 
the  roughness  or  force  of  the  pressure,  than  to 
any  disease  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen  sub- 
jected to  examination.  In  certain  cases,  like  as- 
cites, the  exploration  should  be  made,  if  possible, 
while  the  patient  is  standing  up,  because  in  this 
position  the  fluid  gravitates,  and  renders  the  pari- 
etes of  the  abdomen  tense,  so  that  the  fluid  is 
more  plainly  distinguished. 

The  presence  of  gas  or  liquids  may  be  detect- 
ed by  percussion ;  that  of  liquids,  or  any  foreign 
body,  being  made  manifest  by  the  dull,  dead 
sound,  and  the  perception  of  fluctuation  by  the 
hand  applied  to  the  point  opposite  that  which  re- 
ceives the  percussion. 

In  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  abdomen,  the 
diagnosis  is  often  attended  with  considerable  ob- 
scurity.  It  might  be  supposed,  that  as  the  soft 
;and  yielding  parietes  of  this  cavity  facilitate  the 
anaBnal  examination  of  its  viscera,  the  detection 
of  any  painful  point  about  them,  and  the  slightest 
change  of  their  shape  or  volume,  nothing  would 
be  more  easy  than  to  trace  disease  in  this  part  of 
the  body  through  its  different  stages  with  great 
precision.    But,  as  Cruveilhier  remarks,  this  is 
far  from  being  the  fact.   The  vast  number  of  or- 
gans contained  in  the  abdomen,  their  great  mova- 
bleness,  the  frequency  of  their  displacement,  the 
multitude  of  their  diseases,  the  particular  char- 
acter of  their  vitality,  which  sometimes  lets  them 
attain  a  very  serious  state  of  disease,  unattended 
by  any  urgent  pain ;  and,  lastly,  the  difference  of 
thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  are  undoubtedly  the  circum- 
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stances  accounting  for  the  frequent  difficulty  in 
the  diagnosis.    In  surgical  as  well  as  in  medi- 
cal cases,  the  same  uncertainty  is  experienced 
Thus  punctured  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are 
treated  on  general  principles,  because  the  prac- 
titioner  seldom  knows  exactly  what  viscera  are 
injured.    The  same  observation  is  applicable  to 
contusions  of  the  abdomen.    A  man  who  had  a 
hernia  received  the  kick  of  a  mule  on  the  belly: 
severe  colic  and  vomiting  ensued ;  several  sur- 
geons believed  that  these  symptoms  arose  from 
the  hemia  being  strangulated,  and  recommended 
an  operation.    Cruveilhier  objected  to  this  pro- 
posal, which,  however,  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion :  the  patient  died,  and,  on  opening  the  body, 
the  small  intestine  was  found  torn  completely 
across.   In  the  North  London  Hospital,  a  young 
man  died  this  spring  (1836)  from  the  kick  of  a 
horse  on  the  abdomen.    During  the  four  or  five 
days  which  he  lived  after  the  accident,  he  fre 
quently  vomited,  and  the  belly  became  consider- 
ably swollen.   Effusion  of  blood  or  of  the  intes- 
tinal contents  was  foretold ;  but,<until  the  post 
mortem,  examination  took  place,  the  exact  nature 
of  the  injury  remained  doubtful.  A  laceration  of 
the  small  intestines  was  then  detected,  attended 
with  effusion  of  its  contents.'  The  man  died  of 
peritoneal  inflammation. 

Dr.  Seymour,  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the 
Ovaries,  relates  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  who, 
after  suffering  hectic  fever,  the  cause  of  which 
was  not  apparent,  suddenly  complained  of  acute 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  few  hours  expired. 
On  opening  the  body,  a  large  quantity  of  pus 
was  found  effused  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  from 
an  abscess  of  the  right  ovary.  Dr.  Tweedie  met 
with  an  ovarial  abscess  of  the  size  of  an  orange, 
where  the  prominent  symptoms  were  incontrolla- 
ble  vomiting  and  sympathetic  fever.  (Cyclop. of 
Pract.  Med.,  art.  Abscess.)  I  have  seen  several 
instances  of  ovarial  cysts  which  had  become  in- 
flamed after  tapping,  and  secreted  a  puriform 
fluid.  A  woman  had  an  ovarial  tumour,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ovarial  dropsy.  After  death  the 
cyst  was  found  to  contain  twenty  pints  of  well 
formed  pus.    (North  Amer.  Med.  Journ.,  1826.) 

In  one  case  an  abscess  communicated  with 
the  ccecum,  to  which  and  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen the  omentum  had  become  firmly  adhe- 
rent. In  this  manner  a  circumscribed  cavity 
was  formed,  containing  ill-conditioned  pus  and 
three  or  four  seeds  of  fruit,  covered  by  earthy  in- 
crustations. (Abercrombie  on  Dis.  of  the  Stom- 
ach, &c,  p.  338.) 

Abscesses  of  the  liver  are  more  common  in 
hot  than  temperate  climates.  Frequently  the 
fiver  becomes  adherent  to-the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  then  the  matter  may  be  discharged  through 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  or  into  the  colon, 
stomach,  duodenum,  or  gall-bladder  ;  from  which 
latter  the  pus  may  descend  by  the  biliary  duct 
into  the  bowels,  and  be  discharged  per  anum,  an 
instance  of  which  is  recorded  by  Malpighi.  Ab- 
scesses of  the  liver  have  been  known  to  make 
their  way  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  pleura, 
or  into  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  so  that  the  pus 
was  coughed  up.  Andral  refers  to  one  case, 
where  an  abscess  of  the  liver  communicated  with 
the  vena  cava,  and  to  another,  where  it  -burst 
into  the  pericardium.  (Anat.  Pathol,  t.  ii.,  P- 
601.)  At  the  request  of  the  late  Dr.  Pinckard,  I 
examined  the  body  of  a  woman,  in  whose  liver 
there  were  nearly  three  pints  of  pus ;  the  case 
was  remarkable  on  account  of  the  gall-bladder 
having  been  annihilated,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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trivial  portion  of  its  fundus,  which  is  now  in  my 
possession.  .<_,  TMfW 

The  kidney  may  be  the  seat  of  acute  or  chron- 
ic abscess.  Sometimes  the  quantity  of  matter  is 
small,  and  the  texture  of  the  organ  but  little 
changed.  In  other  examples,  the  suppuration 
may  be  so  copious  that  none  of  the  original 
structure  of  the  kidney  is  left,  excepting  its  cap- 
sular investment,  which  is  expanded  into  a  cyst 
of  considerable  size,  and  filled  with  pus.  I  at- 
tended with  Mr.  Baker,  of  Staines,  an  old  man, 
who  had  symptoms  somewhat  like  those  of 
stone,  and  one  of  whose  kidneys  was  found,  after 
death,  converted,  into  a  cyst  containing  about  a 
pint  of  purulent  fluid.  As  Andral  observes,Te- 
nal  abscesses  are  sometimes  so  large  that  they 
may  be  felt  through  the'  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 
(Anat.  Pathol,  t.  ii.,  p.  (J33.) 

Abscesses  of  the  kidney  may  burst  in  the  loins, 
or  make  their  way  into  the  peritoneum,  the  ure- 
ter, or  the  colon. 

Mr.  Loudon,  of  Leamington,  sent  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  case  where  the  pulsations  of  the 
aorta  against  a  diseased  liver,  extending  across 
trie  epigastrium*  and  occasioning  a  well-defined 
tumour  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  had  been  mis- 
taken for  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  which  vessel 
was  found  perfectly  sound  after  death. 

I  once  visited  with  Mr.  Miller,  of  Keppel- 
street,  a  thin  old  man  for  retention  of  urine, 
where  the  tumour,  formed  by  distended  bladder 
above  the  pubes,  was  attended  with  regular  and 
strong  pulsations,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
arteries. 

I  once  attended  With  the  late  Mr.  Ramsden  a 
boy  in  Christ's  Hospital,  who  had  a  considerable 
abscess  in  the  lumbar  region,  attended  with  dis- 
tinct and  forcible  pulsations,  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  aorta. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  I  was  also  consulted 
by  Mr.  Gilbertson,  of  Egham,  in  a  case  where 
an  enormous  abscess  in  the  epigastric  region 
was  accompanied  by  pulsations  as  strong  and 
synchronous  with  those  of  the  heart  as  the  throb- 
bings  of  an  aortic  aneurism. — O] 

[ABSCESS  (from  the  Latin  abscessus).  A 
collection  of  purulent  fluid  in  the  texture  or  sub- 
stance of  any  part  of  the  body  capable  of  suppu- 
ration. If  the  pus  is  not  within  the  tissue,  but 
merely  poured  out- into  some  regular  and  natural 
cavity  of  the  body,  where  it  forms  an  accumula- 
tion, the  case  is  said  to  be  one  of  purulent  effusion, 
or  of  suppuration  in  the  particular  cavity  affected, 
whether  lined  by  a  mucous,  a  synovial,  or  a  se- 
rous membrane.  When,  however,  the  purulent 
matter  is  formed  by  a  mucous  membrane,  where 
it  invests  any  surface,  passage,  or  duct,  from 
which  it  is  promptly  voided  externally,  without 
producing  any  accumulation,  the  patient  is  said 
to  have  a  purulent  discharge.  Familiar  exam- 
ples of  this  are  seen  in  gonorrhoea  and  purulent 
ophthalmia. 

When  purulent  matter  is  confined,  and  not  in- 
filtrated through  the  structure  of  an  organ,  it' 
constitutes  an  abscess,  the  boundary  of  which  is 
formed  either  by  the  tissue  of  the  organ  itself, 
or  by  what  is  termed  an  accidental  tissue.  In 
both  cases,  the  formation  of  the  boundary  is  ac- 
complished by  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph, 
which  in  the  former  produces  the  union  and 
consolidation  of  the  tissues  of  the  organ  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  pus,  and  thus  prevents 
its  diffusion  ;  in  the  latter  it  forms  a  more  or  less 
perfect  membrane  over  the  whole  of  the  surface 
from  which  the  purulent  secretion  has  taken  | 


■  place ;  and  hence  the  pus  being  enclosed,  as  m 
a  shut  sac,  the  abscess  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
encysted. 

The  cysts  of  abscesses  have  the  power  of  ab 
sorption.  In  this  manner,  the  occasional  disper- 
sion and  subsidence  of  an  abscess,  without  either 
bursting  or  being  opened,  is  accounted  for.  The 
cysts  must  evidently  be  also  secreting  surfaces  ; 
for,  after  the  pus  has  been  discharged,  the  cavity 
is  soon  filled  with  purulent  fluid  again. 

Abscesses  cannot  be  produced  in  certain  tex- 
tures. Thus,  they  cannot  take  place  in  the 
dense  structure  of  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  tissue, 
nor  in  that  of  serous  membranes.  When  pus  is 
discharged  from  these  tissues,  it  is  effused  either 
upon  their  surfaces,  or  into  the  cavities  which 
they  invest ;  but  abscess  never  forms  in  their 
proper  substance.  It  is  the  prevailing  doctrine, 
that  abscess  can  take  place  only  in  parts  into 
which  cellular  tissue  enters  as  one  of  their  con- 
stituents ;  and  that  this  tissue  is  more  frequently 
the  seat  of  abscess  than  any  other.  John  Hunt- 
er explained  that  abscess  is  more  common  in  su- 
perficial than  deep-seated  cellular  tissue. 

For  an  account  of  the  tendency  of  abscesses 
to  make  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  or 
into  a  passage  lined  by  mucous  membrane ;  the 
theory  of  suppuration  ;  qualities  of  pus  ;  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  and  treatment  of  abscesses  ;  and 
other  topics  relating  to  this  interesting  subject, 
see  Suppuration. 

It  is  a  contested  point  whether  an  abscess  can 
ever  take  place  unpreceded  by  inflammation. 
Although  John  Hunter  has  a  section  in  his  work 
oh  the  blood,  entitled  "  Collections  of  Matter 
without  Inflammation,"  yet  his  doctrines  are  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  suppuration  being  an  effect 
of  inflammation.  At  the  present  day,  I  believe 
the  best  pathologists  would  mostly  concur  on 
this  point  with  Hunter.  Thus  Dupuytren  af- 
firms that  an  abscess  is  never  a  primary  disease, 
but  invariably  the  effect  or  termination  of  a  more 
or  less  intense  and  extensive  inflammation  of  the 
living  tissues.  "  Whenever,". says  he,  "suppu- 
ration is  observed  in  any  part  of  our  organization, 
whatever  may  be  the  qualities  of  the  matter,  we 
may  be  sure  that  some  kind  of  irritation,  acute 
or  chronic,  apparent  or  concealed,  must  have  ex- 
isted or  must  yet  exist,  either  in  the  situation 
occupied  by  the  purulent  collection,  or  in  some 
remote  part  which  communicates  with  this  point, 
and  is  the  source  from  which  the  matter  is  de- 
rived." Dupuytren  mainfains  that  this  proposi- 
tion is  founded  on  the  most  accurate  pathological 
investigations,  and  admits  of  no  exception,  what- 
ever may  have  been  asserted  respecting  collec- 
tions of  pus,  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  sub- 
stances absorbed  and  circulated  for  a  time  in  the 
vascular  system.  Whether  abscesses  form  slow- 
ly or  quickly ;  whether  they  attain  a  considerable 
size  or  remain  within  narrow  limits  ;  or  whether 
they  contain  pus  of  one  quality  or  another,  in- 
flammation of  more  or  less  intensity,  according- 
to  circumstances,  seems  to  Dupuytren,  and,  I 
may  say,  to  the  greatest  number  of  modern  pa- 
thologist's, to  be  always  being  concerned  in  their 
production.  To  this  subject,  however,  1  shall 
return  in  considering  particularly  the  process  of 
suppuration,  under  which  head  the  formation, 
symptoms,  and  treatment  of  abscesses  generally 
will  be  described.  (See  also  Antrum,  Anus, 
Bubo,  Empyema,  Hyfopium,  Lumbar  Abscess, 
Mammary  Abscess,  Phlebitis,  Scrofula,  and 
Whitlow.} — C] 
[ABSORPTION.  The  source  of  the  lymph  is 
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less  certain  than  that  of  the  chyle ;  for,  even  at 
the  present  day,  M.  Magendie,  influenced  by  the 
possibility  of  injecting  the  lymphatics  from  the 
arteries,  and  by  the  uniform  nature  of  the  lymph, 
and  its  analogy  to  the  blood,  professes  a  belief, 
which  was  common  many  years  ago,  that  it  is 
not-formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  old  par- 
ticles of  the  body,  nor  by  fluids  absorbed  from  va- 
rious surfaces,  but  that  it  is  composed  of  the 
thinner  parts  of  the  blood,  which,  instead  of  re- 
turning by  the  veins  to  the  heart,  pass  into  the 
lymphatics,  and  are  conveyed  to  that  organ 
through  the  thoracic  duct.    The  lacteals  cer- 
tainly have  little  disposition  to  take  up  anything 
but  chyle ;  but,  as  Dr.  Bostock  has  explained, 
"  the  lymphatics  are  capable  of  absorbing  a  great 
variety  of  substances,  differing  from  each  other 
most  widely  in  their  nature,  so  that  it  would  al- 
most appear  as  if,  by  a  certain  mode  of  applica- 
tion, any  substance  might  be  forced  into  them. 
Nor  (says  Dr.  Bostock)  is  this  conclusion  affect- 
ed by  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Magendie ;  for,  al- 
though we  might  agree  with  him  in  supposing 
that,  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  system,  the 
veins  are  the  principal,  or  even  the  sole  instru- 
ments in  removing  the  materials  of  which  the 
body  is  composed,  yet  we  have  unequivocal  evi- 
dence that,  when  certain  poisonous  •  or  medici- 
nal agents  are  applied  to  their  extremities,  they 
may  be  received  or  forced  into  them,  and  con- 
veyed into  the  circulation.    The  case  of  me- 
tallic or  other  medicinal  substances  that  are  tar- 
ken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  may  appear  to  be  less 
difficult  to  explain,  because  the  absorption  is  gen- 
erally produced  by  friction,  or  some  mechanical 
process,  which  may  be  supposed  to  force  the  sub- 
stance into  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  or  to  pro- 
duce an  erosion  of  the  epidermis,  which  may  en- 
able the  substances  to  come  into  more  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  mouths  of  the  vessels.  We 
may  also  imagine  that,  when  the  component 
parts  of  the  body  are  brought  into  close  approxi- 
mation with  their  capillary  extremities,  they  are 
then  taken  up  in  the  same  way  that  the  chyle  is 
absorbed  from  the  intestines."    (Elem.  Syst.  of 
JPhysioL,  vol.  ii.,  p.  583.)    Many  physiologists 
have  little  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  fluids  can, 
be  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  but  rather  stag- 
ger at  the  notion  of  this  being  also  the  case  with 
the  hardest  solids.    Others,  however,  accommo- 
date their  creed  to  both  hypotheses,  reconciling 
themselves  to  them  by  the  argument  that,  if  the 
minute  capillary  arteries  can  secrete  this  dense, 
hard  matter,  the  small  lymphatics  can  remove  it. 
One  example  is  not  more  difficult  to  comprehend 
than  the  other.   Yet  such  reasoning  throws  lit- 
tle light  on  the  questions,  how  are  the  solids  pre- 
pared for  absorption,  and  in  what  manner  are 
they  taken  up?   These,  in  fact,  remain  com- 
pletely unanswered. 

"  What  (inquires  a  judicious  physiologist)  are 
we  to  conceive  of  the  intimate  nature  of  this  op- 
eration ?  If  solution  of  the  substance  be  neces- 
sary, we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  a  proper  solvent ; 
many  of  the  substances  are  insoluble  in  water,  or 
in  the  serous  fluid  which  is  found  in  the  vessels ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  perhaps  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  the  substances  can  be  absorbed 
without  being  previously  dissolved,  and  still  more 
so  how  the  solids  can  have  their  texture  broken 
down,  and  enter  the  vessels,  particle  by  particle, 
as  it  were,  and  be  suspended  in  the  lymph  in  a 
state  of  extreme  comminution  V  These  difficul- 
ties some  physiologists,  including  Bichat,  endeav- 
our to  diminish  by  arguing  that  the  lymphatics 
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must  be  supposed  to  act  only  upon  the  elements 
of  every  texture,  and  that,  on  this  principle,  the 
absorption  of  solids  is  as  readily  intelligible  as 
that  of  fluids,  the  same  elements  frequently  con- 
tributing to  the  composition  of  both. 

While  parts  retain  the  vital  principle,  they  re- 
sist the  action  of  the  absorbents.    Dead  matter 
is  more  easily  acted  upon  by  the  absorbents  than 
living ;  and,  in  fact,  "  no  part  can  be  absorbed 
until  its  texture  is  destroyed,  and,  consequently, 
until  it  is  deprived  of  life.    No  substance  can 
possibly  enter  the  absorbents  while  it  retains  its 
aggregation,  so  that  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  prehminary  step  to  the  absorption  of  the  body 
is  its  decomposition."    {Bostock,  Elem.  Syst.  of 
Physiol,  vol.  ii.,  p.  .585.)    This  able  physiologist 
afterward  explains,  that  by  the  death  of  a  part, 
preceding  ijts  absorption,  is  here  signified  only 
"  that  it  is  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  arte- 
rial action.   It  thereforeteases  to  receive  the 
supply  of  matter  which  is  essential  'to  the  sup- 
port of  all  living  parts,  and  the  process  of  decom- 
position necessarily  commences."  A  better  ac- 
count of  the  subject  appears  to  be  that  which, 
dismissing  all  metaphysical  and  chemical  reflec- 
tions upon  the  supposed  death  and  decomposi- 
tion of  parts  previously  to  their  absorption,  rep- 
resents the  absorbents  as  acting  directly  upon 
the  individual  atoms,  particles,  or  elements  of 
the  various  textures.   We  know  nothing  about 
the  vitality  of  these  atoms  or  elements  m  their 
separate  capacity ;  supposing  them  to  possess  it, 
we  know  nothing  of  the  moment  when  they  part 
with  it  previously  to  their  entrance  into  the  ab- 
sorbent system,  just  as  we  are  completely  igno- 
rant both  of  the  manner  in  which  such  element- 
ary materials  acquire  the  vital  principle,  and  of 
the  exact  moment  when  they  become  thus  en- 
dued. 

It  appears  also;  from  various  observations  and 
experiments,  that  substances  may  enter  directly 
into  the  bloodvessels,  and  thus  get  at  once  into 
the  circulation,  or  else  be  conveyed  from  the 
surface  on  which  they  are  placed,  through  it  and 
the  contiguous  tissues,  into  the  blood,  by  what 
M.  Magendie  terms  imbibition.  In  both  these 
modes,  it  is  inferred  that  absorption  does  not  ne- 
cessarily require  any  action  or  assistance  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  themselves,  the  commence- 
ment of  which,  upon  every  surface  and  in  every 
texture,  by  innumerable  orifices  or  mouths,  is  not 
regarded  by  some  distinguished  physiologists  of 
the  present  day  as  a  doctrine  by  any  means  well 
.established.  Of  course,  what  Hunter  would  ex- 
plain on  this  principle,  they  would  refer  to  im- 
bibition, in  which  the  absorbed  matter  passes 
through  the  textures  of  parts  into  the  circulation, 
or  else  gets  more  directly  into  the  bloodvessels. 
-PI 

[AMAUROSIS.  Here  the  endermic  applica- 
tion of  strychnia  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

In  the  amaurosis  suddenly  formed  by  exposure  to 
vivid  light  or  lightning,  we  may  clear  out  the  ali- 
mentary canal  with  an  active  dose  of  calomel 
and  jalap.  Blisters  may  then  be  applied  above 
the  eyebrows  ;  and  if  these  fail,  electricity,  or  the 
external  use  of  strychnia,  may  be  tried.  (See 
Middlemore  on  Dis.  of  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.)  In  such 
cases  Magendie  would  probably  rub  an  ammoni- 
ated  ointment  over  the  frontal  nerve. 

In  amaurosis  fiom  the  gradual  effect  of  any  expo- 
sure of  the  eye  to  vivid  light,  or  of  hard  study  by 
light  of  lamps  or  candles,  the  foregoing  treatment 
would,  I  think,  be  less  likely  to  answer.  Here 
a  slow  inflammation  of  the  retina  has  probably 
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been  going  on,  followed  by  structural  changes, 
the  only  chance  of  removing  which  must  depend 
upon  depletion,  mercury,  and  perfect  rest  of  the 
organ.  (See  Mackenzie  on  Dis.  of  the  Eye,  p. 
928.) 

In  periodical  amaurosis,  attended  with  serious 
impairment  or  loss  of  vision,  returning  daily, 
weekly,  or  monthly,  or  at  irregular  intervals,  the 
eye  being  little  or  not  at  all  affected  in  the  inter- 
mediate periods,  the  best  means  of  cure  are 
bleeding,  purgatives,  and  counter  irritation.  This 
treatment  is  especially  applicable  to  hemeralopia. 

In  amaurosis  exoited  by  dentition,  the  gums  may 
be  divided,  mild  laxatjves  and  small  doses  of 
sirup  of  pop'pies  given,  and  the  child  put  into  a 
w;tnn  bath.  If  amaurosis  depend  upon  the  nu- 
tation of  a  carious  tooth,  this  should  be  extract- 
ed. 

For  amaurosis  from  a  partial  wound  or  laceration 
of  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  the  best  plan  is  to  make 
a  free  division  of  it. 

Of  late,  strychnia  has  been  employed  as  a  rem- 
edy for  amaurosis.   It  seems  to  Mr.  Middlemore 
that  its  use  should  be  confined  to  cases  in  which 
the  retina  is  in  a  state  of  atony  from  some  cause 
acting  directly  upon  its  texture,  or  upon  its  tex- 
ture through  the  medium  of  the  general  debility 
of  the  system.   At  all  events,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  it  should  not  be  resorted  to  when  there  is 
much  vascular  fulness  either  of  the  system  or 
the  retina,  or  a  tendency  to  inflammation. '  Its 
effects  are  likewise  fb  be  most  carefully  watch- 
ed.   An  atonic  state  of  the  retina,  or  of  some 
part  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  eye,  pro- 
ductive of  amaurosis,  when  unconnected  with  a 
full  plethoric  habit  of  body,  determination  of 
bloqd  to  the  head,  or  any  tendency  to  apoplexy, 
or  any  structural  change  either  in  the  retina  or 
its  immediate  nervous  relations,  may  be  treated 
by  means  of  strychnia,  particularly  if  tonics  and 
general  stimulants  have  been  already  unsuccess- 
fully, tried.   The  bowels  are  to  be  first  freely 
\fcened,  and  aperient  medicine  occasionally  given 
during  the  use  of  strychnia.    Mr.  Middlemore 
puts  a  narrow  blister  above  the  eyebrow  of  the 
affected  eye,  or  above  each  eyebrow,  if  both  eyes 
are  involved ;  and  after  the  cuticle  and  serum 
have  been  removed,  sprinkles  a  small  quantity 
of  strychnia  upon  the  raw  surface,  commencing 
with  the  fourth  of  a  grain  upon  each  side.  If 
vision  be  not  improved,  this  quantity  may  be 
gradually  increased  to  two  grains;  the  part  is 
also  dressed  with  savine  cerate.    The  strychnia 
is  applied  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  eyebrow  is  preferred  as  the  place  for  its  ac- 
tion, on  account  of  the  probable  special  effect  of 
the  strychnia  upon  the  supra-orbitary  nerve,  in 
addition  to  its  other  more  general  influence.  If 
strychnia  excite  great  local  uneasiness,  it  may 
be  blended  with  a  little  flour  or  powdered  opium. 
Mr.  Middlemore  observes,  that,  if  the  patient 
.should  become  sensible  of  occasional  flashes  of 
light  before  the  eye  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  treatment,  there  would  be  great  en- 
couragement to  persevere ;  but  that,  if  vision 
should  be  not  at  all  influenced  or  improved  after 
the  strychnia  had  been  tried  a  fortnight  in  suffi- 
ciently powerful  but  not  imprudent  quantities,  it 
ought  to  be  discontinued.    Strychnia  appears,  to 
him  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  case  of  miners, 
whose  eyes  are  affected  with  incomplete  amau- 
rosis, and  who  have  been  accustomed  to  follow 
their  employment  by  means  of  a  very  feeble  light, 
.  and  also  to  cases  of  impaired  sensibility  of  the 
retina,  occasioned  by  too  great  a  delay  in  curing 


congenital  cataract.  (See  Middlemore  on  Dis.  of 
the  Eye,  vol.  ii.,  p.  282.) 

Strychnia  has  also  been  prescribed  as  an  in- 
ternal remedy  for  amaurosis. 

The  division  into  gouty  and  rheumatic  amau- 
rosis is  more  than  doubtful. 

' 1  We  can  admit,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence, "  that  the 
nervous  structure  of  the  eye  may  be  diseased  in 
the  rheumatic  and  gouty,  as  well  as  in  other 
persons ;  but.  it  wdl  require  clearer  evidence  thar 
we  possess  at  present  to  show  that  there  are  dis- 
tinct gouty  and  rheumatic  amauroses,"  {Law 
rence,  Op.  cit,  p.  491.)— C] 

[AMPUTATION.  Mortification  of  a  limb, 
after  operation  for  aneurism,  is  another  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  not  amputating  till  the 
mortification  has  stopped.  Where  also  gan- 
grene' arises  from  the  obstruction  of  the  circula- 
tion by  an  aneurism  bursting,  and  its  blood  pass- 
ing copiously  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  limb, 
amputation  should  be  performed  without  delay, 
though  the  mortification  may  not  have  stopped. 
An  example  of  the  success  of  this  practice  I  have 
laid  before  the  profession.  (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans.,  vol.  xvi.) 

DISEASED  JOINTS. 

Excluding  from  present  consideration  the  pro- 
posal to  undertake  the  excision  of  some  joints 
which  are  in  particular  states  of  injury  or  dis- 
ease, I  may  observe  that  scrofulous  joints,  with 
diseased  bones  and  distempered  ligaments  and 
cartilagesj  is  another*  case  in  which  amputation 
may  become  absolutely  necessary.  As  Mr.  Pott 
remarks,  there  is  one  circumstance  attending 
this  complaint  often  rendering  it  particularly  un- 
pleasant, which  is,  that  the  subjects  are  most 
frequently  young  children,  so  as  to  be  incapable 
of  determining  for  themselves,  which  inflicts  a 
distressing  task  on  their  nearest  relatives.  All 
the  efforts  of  physic  and  surgery  often  prove  ab- 
solutely ineffectual,  not  only  to  cure,  but  even 
to  retard  the  disease  in  question;  Notwith- 
standing many  cases  admit  of  cure,  numerous 
others  do  not.  The  disease  often  begins  in  the 
very  inmost  recesses  of  the  cellular  texture  of 
the  heads  of  the  bones,  forming  the  large  articu- 
lations, such  as  the  hip,  knee,  ankle,  and  elbow ; 
the  bones  become  diseased  in  a  manner  which 
will  be  explained  in  the  article  Joints,  some- 
times with  great  pain  and  symptomatic  fever, 
sometimes  with  little  of  either,  at  least  in  the 
beginning.  The  cartilages  covering  the  ends  of 
these  bones,  and  designed  for  the  mobility  of 
these  joints,  are  totally  destroyed ;  the  epiphyses 
in  young  subjects  are  either  partially  or  totally 
separated  from  the  said  bones  ;  the  ligaments  of 
the  joints  are  so  thickened  and  spoiled  by  the 
distemper  as  to  lose  all  natural  appearance,  and 
become  quite  unfit  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended  :  the  parts  appointed  for  the 
secretion  of  the  synovia  become  distempered  in 
like  manner.  All  these  together  furnish  a  large 
quantity  of  stinking  sanious  matter,  which  is 
discharged  either  through  artificial  openings 
made  for  the  purpose,  or  through  small  ulcera- 
ted ones.  These  openings  commonly  lead  to 
bones  which  are  diseased  through  their  whole 
texture.  When  the  disease  has  got  into  this 
state,  the  constant  pain,  irritation,  and  discharge 
bring  on  hectic  symptoms  of  the  most  destructive 
kind,  such  as  total  loss  of  appetite,  rest,  and 
strength,  profuse  night-sweats,  and  as  profuse 
purgings,  which  foil  all  the  efforts  of  medicine, 
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and  bring  the  patient  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 
(See  Pott  on  Amputation.) 

In  these  cases  amputation  is  attended  with 
more  success  when  performed  late  than  when 
undertaken  at  an  early  period,  before  the  dis- 
ease has  made  great  advances.  This  is  fortu- 
nate, as  it  affords  time  for  a  fair  trial  of  such 
remedies  as  .  are  best  calculated  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  disorder.    (See  Joints.) 

Whenever  the  disease  of  a  joint  is  likely  to 
terminate  in  anchylosis,  amputation  should  not 
be  resorted  to,  as  a  cure  will  be  effected  without 
it.  (See  Anchylosis.)  In  deciding  to  ampu- 
tate or  not,  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  patient's  health  and  his  kind  of  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  upon  the  condition  of  the 
joint  itself.  Thus  Depuytren  relates  the  par- 
ticulars of  two  cases  of  diseased  elbow,  with  ul- 
ceration of  the  cartilages,  abscesses,  sinuses, 
&c.  In  one,  where  the  constitution  was  deci- 
dedly scrofulous,  the  hectic  disturbance  severe, 
the  emaciation  great,  and  the  strength  rapidly 
declining,  the  patient,  a  child,  could  only  be  saved 
by  amputation.  In  the  other  case,  where  the 
constitution  was  less  deranged  and  the  strength 
better  maintained,  Dupuytren  brought  the  dis- 
ease to  a  conclusion  by  anchylosis.  (See  Du- 
puytren, Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  250.) 

Surgeons  should  generally  refuse  to  amputate 
limbs  merely  affected  with  stiffness  or  deformity. 
Operations  under  such  circumstances,  termed  by 
the  French  opirations  de  complaisance,  are  more 
frequently  followed  by  fatal  consequences  than 
amputations  in  more  urgent  cases.  (See  Depuy- 
tren, Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  271.) 

The  ease  with  which  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  largest  arteries  is  commanded  by  manual 
pressure,  is  a  fact  attested  by  Dupuytren,  who 
only  employed  the  instrument  which  he  terms 
the  compressor  in  a  few  special  cases.  (See 
Legons  Orales,  <f-c,  t.  iv.,  p.  377 ;  Elements,  part 
hi.,  p.  361 ;  and  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ,  vol. 
xx.,  p.  44.)  The  following  passage  explains  Mr. 
Liston's  views  of  this  subject :  "  In  all  cases, 
and  in  all  situations  and  circumstances,  hemor- 
rhage can  be  restrained  during  the  completion  of 
the  incisions,  and  during  the  employment  of 
means  to  close  the  cut  ends  of  the  vessels,  by 
means  of  very  slight  but  exact  pressure  on  the 
trunk  of  the  principal  vessel.  (See  also  Dupuy- 
tren, Lecons  Orales  de  Clinique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p. 
382.)  The  point  at  which  this  should  be  applied 
should  be  at  as  short  a  distance  as  possible  above  the 
place  of  the  incision,  and,  at  the  same  time,  above 
the  origin  of  any  branches  which  must  be  cut.  Not 
the  slightest^  pressure  should  be  made  until  the 
instant  When  the  incisions  are  about  to  be  com- 
menced, so  that  no  venous  congestion  may  take 
place  in  the  limb.  All  the  blood  in  the  limb  be- 
low the  incisions  must  necessarily  be  lost.  The 
veins  are  more  easily  compressed  than  the  arte- 
ries ;  and  pressure  made  a  short  time  before  the 
operation  may  arrest  the  return  of  blood,  while 
it  may  not  stop  its  influx.  Thus,  engorgement 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  is  produced,  and  the 
quantity  of  blood  that  must  be  lost  is  increased. 
For  a  similar  reason,  pressure  sufficiently  firm  to 
stop  arterial  hemorrhage  is  to  be  continued  till 
the  principal  branches  are  tied,  and  then  entire- 
ly removed,  for  the  continuance  of  even  slight 
pressure  will  increase  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
surface  of  the  stump— blood  flowing  in,  and  be- 
ing arrested  in  its  venous  return,  trickles  out 
through  the  open  ends  of  the  vein.  If  a  circular 
band  be  used  for  the  compression,  such  as  the 
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screw-tourniquet,  it  should  be  put  on  quickly, 
screwed  up'at  once,  and  then  the  incisions  should 
not  be  delayed  one  instant."  The  doctrines  and 
practice  of  Baron  Dupuytren  I  will  notice  in  the 
article  Hemorrhage.  Baron  Dupuytren  did 
not  employ  the  common  tourniquet,  nor  any  kind 
of  compress  furnished  with  a  handle  (see  Lecons 
Orales  CUnique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  298) ;  he  some- 
times availed  himself  of  an  instrument  which  he- 
termed  a  compressor,  and  which  makes  pressure 
only  on  two  opposite  points  of  the  limb.  (See 
Lecons  Orales,  <fc,  t.  iv.,  p.  386.) 

VARIOUS  BAD  CONSEQUENCES  MAY  FOLLOW  AM- 
PUTATION ; 

As,  for  instance,  spasms  of  the  stump,  tetanus, 
hemorrhage,  severe  inflammation  of  the  stump, 
abscesses  and  extensive  sinuses,  inflammation  of 
the  medullary  membrane,  necrosis  (see  &  Phil- 
lips, in  Loud.  Med.  Gaz.  for  1833,  34,  p.  189), 
protrusion  of  the  bone,  phlebitis,  'and  suppura- 
tion in  internal  organs  and  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  body,  hospital  gangrene,  neuromata,  &c. 
Of  these  several  complications,  which  may  either 
interrupt  cicatrization,  or  subject  the  patient  to 
great  and  protracted  suffering,  or  even  lead  to 
a  fatal  termination,  some  are  common  to  many 
operations,  others  restricted  to  that  which  is 
now  under  consideration ;  some  arise  from  ex- 
ternal causes,  others  from  internal.  (See  Du- 
puytren, Lecons  Orales,  t.  iv.,  p.  425.)  It  is  only 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  part  of  these  topics  in 
the  present  place,  because  the  others  more  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  articles  Hospital  Gangrene, 
Necrosis,  Phlebitis,  Stumps,  Suppuration, 
and  Tetanus. 

OP  NEUROMATA  AFTER  AMPUTATION. 

Sometimes  amputation  has  been  found  neces- 
sary a  second  time,  in  consequence  of  a  morbid 
protuberance  of  the  nerves  of  the  stump  — a 
change  noticed  by  Molinelli,  Morgagni,  Lower, 
Amemann,  and  Prochaska,  and  always  attended 
with  excruciating  pain  and  great  irritability  of 
the  part,  and  sometimes  with  retraction  of  the 
skin  and  protrusion  of  the  bone.  According  to 
Mr.  Liston,  neuromata  are  more  frequent  after 
amputation  of  the  arm  and  forearm  than  other 
amputations.    The  disease  seems  to  him,  how- 
ever, to  be  less  common  than  formerly,  which  he 
refers  partly  to  flap-amputations  having  been 
more  extensively  adopted,  and  partly  to  the  meth-, 
od  of  tying  arteries,  so  as  to  include'nothing  else 
in  the  ligature.  In  the  forearm  I  have  never  seen 
a  neuroma  follow  amputation,  and  yet  almost  all 
the  operations  were  circular.    Sir  Astley  Coop- 
er, in  his  Lectures,  relates  one  instance  of  such 
a  stump  high  up  the  arm,  where,  upon  examina- 
tion of  the  part  near  the  axilla,  a  tumour  was  felt, 
which,  when  touched,  made  the  patient  jump  as 
if  he  had  been  electrified.    In  this  case,  as  the 
bone  protruded,  amputation  at  the  shoulder  was 
performed.    In  another  example,  where  a  leg- 
stump  was  in  a  painful,  irritable  state  from  a  sinv 
ilar  cause,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  effectually  relieved 
the  patient  by  removing  the  diseased  end  of  the 
posterior  tibial  nerve.   This  "plan  should  always 
be  preferred  to  amputation,  when  it  presents  any 
chance  of  being  efficient.    In  a  third  instance, 
amputation  was  repeated  at  the  patient's  desire, 
and  the  nerves  were  found  enlarged,  forming  a 
ganglion  which  partly  rested  upon  the  extremity 
of  the  bone.    Such  a  degree  of  irritation  had 
been  produced  by  it,  that  no  part  of  the  stump 
could  be  touched  without  exciting  a  kind  of  elec 
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trie  shock.  In  a  case  that  occurred  in  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  amputation  of  the  thigh  was  per- 
formed a  second  time,  in  consequence  of  the  first 
stump  being  thus  diseased.  A  complete  gan- 
glion, or  plexus  of  nerves,  was  found  closely  ad- 
hering to  the  removed  portion  of  bone,  having  al- 
most the  appearance  of  cartilage.  The  os  fem- 
oris  was  of  an  unusually  small  size,  but  the  linea 
aspera  larger  than  natural.  (See  Lancet,  vol.  i., 
p.  115 ;  vol.  Si.,  p.- 192.)  In  the  same  hospital, 
Mr.  Mayo  also  amputated  at  the  hip,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  sufferings  caused  by  a  diseased 
state  of  the  nerves  of  a  thigh  stump.  (See  Neu- 
roma.) For  some  observations  on  the  changes 
which  occur  in  stumps  after  cicatrization,  see 
Stumps. 

of  the  oblique  or  oval  amputation"  of 

THE  LEG. 

The  method  adopted  by  M.  Sedillot  consists  in 
dividing  the  integuments  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg  obliquely,  from  before  backward,  and  from 
below  upward.  The  knife  is  then  carried  round 
the  posterior  part  of  the  limb  to  its  inner  side 
from  behind  forward,  and  from  above  downward. 
The  division  of  the  integuments  is  next  com- 
pleted in  front  by  a  transverse  incision,  leaving 
an  oval  wound,  with  its  anterior  angle  truncated. 

The  only  difference  in  the  process  of  M.  Bau- 
dens  from  that  of  M.  Sedillot  consists  in  making 
the  incision  through  the  skin  entirely  oval,  and 
letting  the  knife  descend  about  an  inch  lower 
down  in  front  than  behind. 

"  One  reason,"  says  M.  Malgaigne,  "not  men- 
tioned by  any  writer,  makes  me  prefer  the  oval 
even  to  the  circular  method.  In  the  latter,  the 
principle  is  to  leave  the  integuments  sufficiently 
long  on  every  side  to  cover  one  half  of  the  stump. 
Now  the  posterior  integuments,  on  the  retraction 
of  the  muscles,  reach  the  centre  of  the  wound 
more  readily  than  the  integuments  in  front, 
which  have  to  pass  and  bend  over  the  end  of  the 
tibia.  The  object  then  can  only  be  fulfilled  by 
allowing  a  greater  length  to  the  skin  in  front." — 
(Manuel  de  MM.  Opir.,  p.  293.) 

Oval  amputation  of  the  leg  seems  to  me  the 
most  tedious  and  painful  of  all  the  modes  hither- 
to proposed,  of  removing  this  part  of  the  limb. 
Nor  can  it  be  necessary,  if  care  be  taken  in  the 
other  methods  to  save  a  sufficiency  of  the  integ- 
uments in  front  of  the  limb,  as  advised  in  the  de- 
scriptions already  ,  given  of  those  operations. 

AMPUTATION  AT  THE  ELBOW-JOINT. 

Dupuytren,  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the 
principle  that  as  rrvuch  as  possible  of  the  upper 
extremity  should  always  be  saved,  revived  the 
practice  of  amputating  at  the  elbow  whenever 
the  state  of  this  joint  and  of  the  soft  parts  admit- 
ted of  such  operation.  The  forearm  being  slight- 
ly bent,  a  double-edged  knife  is  introduced  trans- 
versely in  front  of  the  joint  from  one  condyle  to 
the  other,  and  a  flap  made  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  forearm.  The  flap 
is  now  reflected,  the  capsular  and  lateral  liga- 
ments cut,  and  the  operation  finished  by  the  sur- 
geon sawing  through  the  olecranon  from  before 
backward:  The  brachial  artery  is  not  divided, 
out  the  radial  and  ulnar.  The  bleeding  vessels 
having  been  secured,  the  flap  is  brought  over  the 
end  of  the  humerus,  and  secured  in  this  position 
with  long  straps  of  adhesive  plaster. 

When  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  soft  parts 
left  for  an  interior  flap,  Dupuytren  used  to  arnpu- 
tate  at  the  elbow  with  the  circular  method,  the 
first  incision  through  the  skin  and  fascia  being 


begun  three  finger-breadths  below  the  condyles- 
The  integuments  and  fascia  were  then  drawn 
upward,  the  knife  applied  just  below  the  edge,. 
and  the  muscles  divided  down  to  the  bone.  By 
next  carrying  the  knife  a  little  upward,  and  sep 
arating  the  soft  parts  from  the  bones,  the  joint 
was  reached,  and  opened  by  cutting  the  lateral 
ligaments  and  forepart  of  the  capsule.  The  op- 
eration was  completed  by  dividing  the  olecranon 
with  the  saw.  (See  Dupuytren,  Lecons  Orales  de 
Cljnique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  316.)  Amputation  at  the 
.elbow  was  practised  by  Dupuytren  in  ten  or 
twelve  examples  with  great  success,  and  the 
method  is  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Liston. 
(See  Elem.  of  Surgery,  part  hi.,  p.  381.) 

[Dr.  John  Kearney  Rodgers,  of  New- York,  has 
twice  amputated  at  the  elbow,  once  after  the 
method  of  Dupuytren,  and  once  removing  the  ol- 
ecranon during  the  operation. — Reese.] 

AMPUTATION  AT  THE  WRIST,  OR  RADIO-CARPAL 
ARTICULATION. 

The  hand  may  be  amputated  at  the  joint  of  the 
wrist  whenever  the  disease  does  not  extend  too 
high,  and  a  flap  can  be  made  either  from  the  in- 
teguments of  the  back  of  the  hand  or  from  those 
of  the  palm.  Lisfranc  makes  both  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  flap.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  should  determine  the  choice.  Here  ampu- 
tation may  also  be  done  by  the  circular  incision. 
The  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bonea 
form  a  convexity  which  is  almost  entirely  re- 
ceived m'  the  concavity  of  the  radius,  the  ulna 
having  no  connexion  with  this  joint  except 
through  the  intervention  of  the  triangular  liga- 
ment, and  to  the  extent  of  about  four  lines. 
The  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna  can 
be  readily  felt,  and  below  them  the  articulation 
commences ;  but,  as  Malgaigne  observes,  the  di- 
rection of  the  joint  is  less  easily  determined;  and 
if,  while  the  hand  is  extended,  the  wrist  itself  be 
alternately  bent  and  extended,  these  motions  will 
take  place  in  the  medio-carpal  articulation,  into 
which  the  surgeon  might  erroneously  carry  the 
knife.  The  following  are  the  instructions  given 
by  M.  Malgaigne  for  the  avoidance  of  this  mis- 
take : 

1.  If  the  hand  be  extended  very  much  back- 
ward, the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  with  the  fore- 
arm will  denote  the  radio-parpal  articulation. 

2.  The  transverse  projection  of  the  radius  for- 
ward may  also  be  felt,  the  joint  being  one  line  be- 
low it,  and  about  five  lines  above  the  cutaneous 
wrinkle  between  the  palm  and  the  forearm. 

3.  The  situations  of  the  ends  of  the  styloid 
processes  being  determined,  and  a  line  drawn 
across  from  one  to  the  other,  the  middle  of  the 
joint  will  be  two  lines  and  a  half  above  such 
transverse  lines. 

4.  If  only  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  is 
perceptible,  that  of  the  ulna  is  known  not  to  de- 
scend so  far  as  it  by  two  lines ;  and  the  middle 
of  the  joint  is  three  or  four  lines  higher. — (/.  F. 
Malgaigne,  ^Manuel  de  Mid.  Opir.,  p.  324.) 

The  projection  of  the  pisiform  and  cuneiform 
bones  beyond  the  level  of  the  palmar  surfaces  of 
the  radius  and  ulna  must  be  remembered  in  the 
operation, 

Amputation  by  the  circular  method  is  performed 
as  follows-:  An  assistant  draws  up  the  integu- 
ments, and  the  surgeon  makes  an  incision 
through  them  all  round  the  wrist,  about  an  inch 
below  the  styloid  processes.  The  skin  may  now 
be  easily  retracted  nearly  as  high  as  the  joint ;  a 
second  incision,  made  so  as  to  leave  the  pisiform* 
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and  cuneiform  bones  just  beyond  it,  divides  all 
the  tendons  on  a  level  with  the  retracted  skin. 
The  joint  is  then  to  be  cut  into  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  under  the  guidance  of  the  correspond- 
ing styloid  process,  and  the  knife  directed  through 
the  articulation  in  a  line  answering  to  the  poste- 
rior convexity  of  the  scaphoid,  lunar,  and  cunei- 
form bones.  The  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  are 
now  to  be  tied,  but  the  interosseous  here  seldom 
requires  a  ligature.  The  wound  is  to  be  closed 
with  the  line  of  it  in  the  transverse  direction,  and 
the  stump  placed  in  a  depending  position,  so 
-that,  if  suppuration  take  place  in  the  tendinous 
,  hecse  or  under  the  fascia,  the  matter  may  not 
pass  far  up  the  limb. 

In  the  douhle-flap-amputationi  as  executed  by 
Lisfranc,  the  hand  and  forearm  are  placed  in  the 
supine  position,  and  supported  by  an  assistant, 
who  at  the  same  time  makes  pressure  on  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries.  The  surgeon,  with  a 
narrow  knife,  transfixes  the  soft  parts  on  a  level 
with  the  styloid  processes,  and  from  the  radius 
towards  the  ulna,  or  from  the  ulna  towards  the 
radius,  according  as  he  is  operating  on  the  right 
or  on  the  left  limb.  The  knife  is  then  carried 
along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  carpus,  and  its 
edge  inclined  forward  so  as  to  make  a  semilunar 
flap  about  two  inches  in  length.  This  flap  being 
held  back,  another  very  similar  one  is  made  on 
the  back  of  the  wrist ;  the  extensor  tendons  are 
then  to  be  cut' through  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
articulation,  the  joint  opened  just  below  one  of 
the  styloid  processes,  and -the  disarticulation  fin- 
ished as  in  the  circular  method. 

When  the  soft  parts  are  so  diseased  that  two 
flaps  cannot  be  saved,  the  operation  may  be  done 
with  a  single  one,  which  should  then  be  made 
somewhat  longer.  < 

[In  several  cases  of  injury  from  the  bursting 
of  firearms,  by  reason  of  the  laceration  of  integ- 
uments on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  wrist,  it  has 
been  found  impracticable  to  have  but  one  flap, 
and  that  brought  from  the  back  of  the  wrist.  In 
these  cases  of  amputation  at  the  joint,  I  have  not 
•met  with  any  impediment  in  making  a  good 
stump.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  pref- 
erable in  all  cases  to  amputate  at  the  wrist  for 
injuries  of  the  hand,  instead  of  operating  mid- 
way upon  the  forearm  or  above  the  wrist,  as 
some  surgeons  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
Not  only  is  there  less  trouble  in  healing  the 
stump  over  the  end  of  the  radius  than  over  the 
ends  of  two  bones,  but  fewer  ligatures  are  re- 
quired, seldom  more  than  two ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  important,  the  patient  will  find  the  stump 
more  useful  to  him  in  after  life.— Reese.] 

AMPUTATION  AT  THE  HIP-JOINT. 

The  propriety  of  the  operation  in  desperate 
jcases  is  now  perfectly  established. 

Thus,  as  M.  Velpeau  observes,  a  comminuted 
fracture,  an  osteo-sarcoma,  a  spina-ventosa,  any 
incurable  disease  of  the  femur  extending  above 
its  shaft ;  gangrene  ;  in  short,  any  disease  reach- 
ing to  the  vicinity  of  the  hip,  and  so  serious  as 
to  require  the  removal  of  the  limb,  are  cases  for 
amputation  at  this  joint,  provided  the  acetabulum 
and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  be  unaffected.  It  is 
indispensable  for  gunshot  wounds  of  the  upper 
third  of  the  thigh,  combined  with  fracture.  (See 
Nouv.  EUm.  de  Mid.  Opdr.,  t.  i.,  p.  516.)  It  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Mayo  for  a  neuralgic  affection 
of  a  thigh  stump. 

AMPUTATION  AT  THE  SHOULDER-JOINT. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  represents  nearly 
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the  half  of  a  sphere,  scarcely  one  third  of  which 
is  received  by  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula, 
the  rest  being  contained  in  the  exceedingly  loose 
capsule  of  this  articulation.    The  articular  sur- 
faces are  held  together  principally  by  the  deltoid, 
supra-spinatus  and  infra-spinatus,  teres  minor, 
and  sub-scapularis  muscles.    The  joint  is  also 
very  much  strengthened  by  the  tendon  of  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps,  and  by  the  accessory 
ligament  extending  from  the  acromion  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  humerus.    Above  the  articula- 
tion is  a  kind  of  osseo-fibrous  arch,  formed  by 
the  acromion,  the  coracoid  process,  and  the  liga, 
ment  stretched  between  them.    This  arch  pro- 
jects more  than  an  inch  in  front  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  descends  farther  in  the  direction 
backward  than  in  that  forward.    (See  /.  F. 
Malgaigne,  Manuel  de  Mid.  Opir.,  p.  328.)   If  we 
examine  the  anatomy  of  the  shoulder  from  above 
downward,  we  first  meet  with  the  deltoid  mus- 
cle, covered  by  the  integuments,  some  fibres 
of  the"  platysma,  and  a  very  thin  fascia.  Then 
we  come  to  a  loose  cellular  tissue,  the  ten- 
dons of  the  supra-spinatus,  infra-spinatus,  sub- 
scapularis,  and  teres  minor,  the  accessory  liga- 
ment and  fibrous  capsule,  and  the  tendon  of 
the  long  head  of  the  biceps.   Lower  down  we 
arrive  at  the  scapular  portion  of  the  triceps ;  and 
then  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  the  axillary 
vessels  ;  and,  under  the  skin,  the  pectoralis  ma- 
jor, the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  the  teres  major. 
The  apex  of  the  acromion  is  very  perceptible 
just  above  the  cushion  of  the  shoulder,  as  well 
as  the  coracoid  process  more  towards  the  chest. 
Between  these  bony  points  is  situated  a  triangu- 
lar interval,  useful  to  be  recollected  by  the  prac- 
tical surgeon,  bounded  outward  and  downward 
by  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  above  by  the  clavi- 
cle and  acromion,  or,  rather,  by  the  coraco-acro- 
mial  ligament ;  and  inwardly  by  the  coracoid 
process  itself.   This  is  the  place  where  the  joint 
may  be  at  once  cut  into  without  any  irapedi 
ment  from  the  bones ;  and  it  is  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  that  Lisfranc  proposed  one  of  his 
methods  of  amputating  at  the  shoulder.  When 
the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla  is  reflected  to- 
wards the  scapula,  as  Velpeau  observes,  the 
knife  may  be  made  to  pass  below  the  acromion 
into  the  superior  and  external  part  of  the  joint. 
In  some  persons,  the  acromion  is  much  more 
prominent  than  in  others ;  and  occasionally  it  is 
considerably  depressed,  so  that  its  humeral  as- 
pect forms  a  deep  concavity.  In  childhood  it  i« 
cartilaginous ;  and  Velpeau  found  it  in  two  adult 
bodies  separable  by  a  very  slight  effort,  as  an 
epiphysis  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  {Vel- 
peau, Nouv.  EUm.,  t.  i.,  p.  428.)  The  course  of 
the  circumflex  arteries,  that  of  the  circumflex 
nerve ;  the  situation  of  the  accessory  ligament 
extended  from  the  acromion  to  the  humerus; 
and,  in  particular,  the  origin  and  track  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps,  between  the 
filbrous  capsule  and  the  synovial,  membrane  into 
the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus  ;  the  mode 
in  which  the  capsule  is  attached  to  the  humerus 
just  below  its  anatomical  neck  ;  the  very  open 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  head  with 
the  shaft  of  the  bone  ;  and  the  circular  shape  of 
its  head,  requiring  an  incision  of  corresponding 
figure  for  the  prompt  division  of  tho  fibrous  cap* 
sule,  are  all  interesting  points  of  surgical  anat- 
omy, without  a  due  knowledge  of  which  a  sur- 
geon cannot  amputate  at  the  shoulder  with  skill 
and  judgment. 
The  principal  methods  of  amputating  at  the 
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fcnoulder  are  comprised  under  four  varieties : 
1st,  the  operation  with  one  flap ;  2d,  with  two 
flaps  ;  3d,  by  the  oval  method  (Scoutteten) ;  4th, 
by  a  circular  incision  (Alanson,  Sanson,  &c). 
Here  one  fact  merits  particular  attention,  name- 
ly, that  no  mode  of  amputating  at  the  shoulder 
can  be  exclusively  employed  in  all  the  cases  re- 
quiring the  operation,  because  the  soft  parts 
around  the  joint  are  frequently  destroyed,  or 
ver/much  injured  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
so  that  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to  save  skin  and 
muscles  wherever  he  can  find  them.  On  this 
point  Dupuytren  fully  agrees  with  the  surgeons 
of  the  British  army. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE  FINGERS  AND  OTHER 
PARTS  OF  THE  HAND. 

Amputation  of  the  fingers,  or  parts  of  them,  is 
performed  with  one  or  with  two  flaps,  or;  with  a 
circular  or  an  oval  incision,  and  frequently  re- 
quired, either  primarily  or  secondarily,  on  ac- 
count of  various  accidents  and  diseases,  as  com- 
minuted fracture,  onychia  maligna,  necrosis,  &c. 
The  best  surgeons  all  agree  witK  Mr.  Sharp,  that 
in  general  the  operation  is  most  conveniently 
performed  in  their  articulations,  though  excep- 
tions sometimes  occur  in  which  it  may  be  done 
elsewhere,  and  the  phalanx  divided  with  the  cut- 
ting-pliers. Thus  it  occasionally  happens  that 
either  the  distal  or  the  middle  phalanx  is  torn  off, 
and  the  end  of  the  proximate  phalanx  exposed : 
here,  instead  of  removing  the  whole  of  the  mid- 
dle or  of  the  proximate  phalanx  (as  the  case  may 
be),  it  will  often  suffice  to  take  away  the  de- 
nuded portion  of  it  with  the  cutting-pliers,  and 
save  a  proper  flap  for  covering  the  end  of  the  re- 
maining part.  As  Mr.  Liston  has  explained,  it 
is  sometimes  desirable  to  save  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  the  proximal  phalanx  when  amputation  is 
rendered  necessary  by  diseases  of  the  middle  ar- 
ticulation, or  of  the  distal  extremity  of  the  bone. 
In  such  cases  two  semicircular  flaps  are  made  by 
cutting  from  without,  either  on  the  lateral,  or  on 
the  palmar  and  dorsal  aspects,  and  the  bone  is 
divided  either  with  a  small  saw  or  the  cutting- 
pliers.  (Elements,  $c,  part  iii.,  p.  374.)  When 
an  injury  just  includes  the  joint  and  no  more, 
Mr.  Guthrie  deems  it  better  to  saw  through  the 
bone  than  to  operate  at  the' next  articulation. 
(On  Gunshot  Wounds,  p.  384. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE  DISTAL  AND  MIDDLE.  PHA- 
LANGES. 

The  distal  bones  are  but  loosely  supported  by 
the  anterior  ligament,  and  behind  by  the  exten- 
sor tendon  :  at  the  sides,  however,  they  are  much 
more  closely  held  together  by  the  lateral  liga- 
ments. Consequently,  it  is  these  which  must 
be  divided  in  order  to  lay  open  the  joint  freely. 
The  line  of  the  articular  interval  is  nearly  trans- 
Terse.  Between  the  distal  and  middle  phalanx 
it  is  on  a  level  with  the  palmar  cutaneous  furrow ; 
but  in  the  articulation  of  the  middle  with  the 
proximate  phalanx,  it  is  a  line  and  a  half  below 
the  palmar  furrow.  (See  /.  F.  Malgaigne,  Man- 
uel, <fc.,vp.  305.)  In  either  of  these  joints  the  op- 
eration is  done  in  a  very  similar  manner ;  either 
with  a  single  flap,  taken  from  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  finger,  and  long  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  wound,  or  with  two  flaps,  the  long- 
er one  being-  formed  on  the  palmar  side,  and  the 
shorter  one  on  the  back  of  the  finger.  The  sur- 
geon, taking  hold  of  the  finger  and  placing  it  in 
the  bent  position,  makes,  with  a  narrow  bistoury, 
an  incision  (I  should  say  a  semilunar  one)  across 


the  prominence  of  the  articulation,  or,  as  Mal- 
gaigne directs,  half  a  line  below  it.  Thus  the 
skm  is  divided,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  cap- 
sule generally  opened  with  the  same  stroke.  If 
it  be  not,  the  surgeon,  without  stopping  to  effect 
this,  may  proceed  to  cut  the  lateral  ligaments 
one  after  the  other;  and  the  knife  being  next 
conveyed  through  the  articulation,  the  operation 
is  completed  by  the  formation  of  the  palmar  flap, 
which  is  to  be  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  long 
enough  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  wound. 
(See  Dupuytren,  Lemons  Orales  de  Clinique  Chir., 
t.  iv.,  p.  305;  Malgaigne,  Manuel,  SfC,  p.  306.) 
When  both  phalanges  are  to  be  removed,  the 
dorsal  incision  should  end  on  each  side  precisely 
on  a  level  with  the  terminations  of  the  cutaneous 
palmar  furrow. 

Another  method,  ascribed  to  Lisfranc,  consists 
in  attacking  the  joint  on  its  palmar  side.  All  the 
fingers  are  bent  except  that  which  is  about  to  be 
amputated.  The  point  of  a  narrow  straight  bis- 
toury, with  the  edge  directed  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  finger,  is  introduced  half  a  line  be- 
yond the  palmar  cutaneous  wrinkle  if  we  are 
amputating  the  distal  phalanx,  and  exactly  at 
the  base  of  this  wrinkle  if  we  are  removing  the 
middle  phalanx.  The  knife  is  to  pass  through 
the  finger  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  close 
to  the  lateral  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  boije, 
along  which  it  should  be  carried  to  the  extent  of 
six  fines,  and  then  brought  out  so  as  to  com- 
pjrfee  a  semilunar  flap.  The  knife  is  then  carried 
again  to  the  base  of  the  flap,  to  divide  the  anterior 
ligament.  In  this  operation  the  lateral  ligaments 
scarcely  require  to  be  cut  separately;  for  the 
same  stroke  of  the  knife  by  which  the  anterior  *, 
ligament  is  cut".  aisUalljfc  cuts  them  also,  and 
makes  room  for  the  knife  to  be  conveyed  through 
the  articulation.  Lastly,  the  textures  on  the 
dorsal  aspect  are  divided,  without  any  posterior 
flap  being  made.  By  this  method  a  more  regu- 
lar and  better-nourished  flap  is  produced,  and  the 
operation  is  more  sure  of  being  effected  with  pre- 
cision ;  but  the  extensor  tendon  is  apt  to  remain 
too  long,  in  which  event  its  projecting  end  should 
be  cut  off  with  scissors. 

The  circular  method  of  amputating  a  finger  is 
the  oldest.  The  finger  is  put  in  the  extended 
posture ;  a  circular  incision  is  made  three  or  four 
lines  beyond  the  articular  interspace,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  is  denoted  by  the  position  of  the 
palmar  cutaneous  furrow.  The  skin  is  dissected 
up  as  far  as  necessary,  and  the  joint  opened  ei- 
ther in  front  or  behind,  as  in  the  flap-operation 
already  described.  Or,  if  the  disease  or  injury 
will  admit  of  it,  the  integuments  may  be  drawn 
up  before  the  circular  cut  is  made,  and  thus  lit- 
tle or  no  dissection  of  them  from  the  subjacent 
parts  will  be  necessary.  In  general,  after  ampu- 
tation of  the  distal  and  middle  phalanges,  the 
bleeding  ceases  as  soon  as  the  wound  is  brought 
together  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  no  ligature  is 
required. 

AMPUTATION  AT  THE  METACARPO-PHALANGIAN 
ARTICULATIONS. 

Each  of  these  joints  is  of  the  enarthrosis  kind, 
and  furnished  only  with  loose  ligaments.  What 
is  termed  the  knuckle,  or  the  articular  promi- 
nence, seen  when  the  phalanx  is  bent,  is  form- 
ed by  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  The 
joint  is  commonly  about  ten  or  twelve  lines  above 
the  digital  commissure. 

1st  Method.— The  hand  being  placed  in  the 
prone  position,  and  the  other  fingers  held  apart 
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from  the  one  about  to  be  removed,  the  phalanx 
is  to  be  bent,  as  Lisfranc  specifies,  to  an  angle  of 
45°,  and  an  incision  begun  over  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  bone,  about  three  fines  beyond  the 
articulation,  and  extended  obliquely  down  to  the 
side  of  the  ringer,  on  a  level  with  the  distal  com- 
missure, care  being  taken  to  divide  as  completely 
as  possible  the  extensor  tendon.  The  incision  is 
then  carried  to  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  joint, 
and  the  first  flap  completed,  which  is  to  be  re- 
flected. The  knife  is  now  pushed  into  the  ex- 
posed side  of  the  articulation,  the  ligaments  cut, 
and  the  operation  finished  by  the  formation  of  the 
opposite  flap,  which  ends,  like  the  first,  at  the  dig- 
ital commissure. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Liston's  description  of 
this  method :  The  operator  seats  himself  before 
the  patient,  grasps  the  finger  so  as  to  manage  its 
movements  with  the  left  hand,  and,  holding  the 
knife  perpendicularly,  with  its  point  upward,  lays 
it  over  the  knuckle,  and  carries  it  obliquely  up- 
ward, so  as  to  open  that  side  of  the  articulation. 
He  then  pushes  the  finger  towards  the  opposite 
side,  and  with  the  point  of  the  knife  completes 
the  loosening  of  the  articulation,  which  should 
never  be  done  with  the  blade,  as  it  would  cross- 
cut and  mangle  the  skin.  After  the  separation 
of  the  base  of  the  phalanx  with  the  point,  the 
blade  is  passed  behind  ;  and,  being  carried  down- 
ward and  outward,  it  forms  a  flap  similar  to  the 
first.  They  are  retained  in  contact  by  bringing' 
the  neighbouring  fingers  towards  one  another. 
In  general,  this  will  also  stop  the  bleeding,  but 
sometimes  one  or  both  digital  arteries  will  re- 
quire ligature.  (See  Liston's  Elements,  part  iii., 
p.  375.) 

When  this  operation  is  done  on  the  index  fin- 
ger, the  outer  flap  should  be  the  larger ;  when  on 
the  little  finger,  the  inner  flap  should  have  the 
greater  size.  (See  /.  F.  Maleaigne,  Manuel, 
<fc,  p.  310.)  Dupuytren,  instead  of  cutting  the 
integuments  obliquely,  preferred  dividing  them 
perpendicularly,  and  making  a  semilunar  incis- 
ion, directed  from  the  dorsal  towards  the  palmar 
aspect  of  the  finger.  Another  semilunar  flap  was 
next  formed  on  the  opposite  side.  As  Dupuytren 
found  that,  when  the  ring  or  middle  finger  had 
been  removed,  without  taking  away  the  head  of 
the  corresponding  metacarpal  bone,  the  adjoin- 
ing fingers  remained  widely  separated  at  their 
base,  but  obliquely  approximated  to  one  another 
at  their  extremities,  so  as  to  produce  a  consider- 
able deformity,  and  an  imperfection  in  their  func- 
tions, he  used  not  to  be  content  with  amputating 
the  phalanges,  but  made  it  a  rule  to  apply  a  re- 
tractor, and  saw  off  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone.  (See  Lecons  Orales,  <£c,  t.  iv.,  p.  309.)  I 
know  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  long  advocated 
the  same  practice,  which  is  most  readily  accom- 
plished with  a  pair  of  strong  cutting-pliers.  The 
extension  of  disease  to  one  of  the  metacarpo- 
phalangian  articulations  may  also  be  another  rea- 
son for  taking  away  more  or  less  of  the  metacar- 
pal bone  along  with  the  finger.  If  merely  the 
distal  end  of  the  bone  is  affected,  the  foregoing 
plan  of  operation  will  suffice ;  but,  as  is  remark- 
ed by  Mr.  Liston,  if  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  is  to  be  taken  away,  the  palm 
should  be  left  uninjured.  "  With  this  view,  the 
knife  is  entered  over  the  dorsal  centre  of  the 
bone,  above  the  diseased  part,  and  carried  straight 
downward  till  near  the  articulation,  when  it  is 
made  to  diverge  for  the  formation  of  lateral  flaps. 
The  integuments  in  the  track  of  the  wound  are 
then  dissected  backward,  so  as  to  expose  the 
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bone  completely,  and  the  bistoury  is  passed  round 
it  throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  edge  being 
kept  close  to  it.  Then  the  bone  is  clipped  at  the 
proper  point  by  the  cutting-pliers ;  or  the  section 
of  the  bone  may  be  performed  before  the  separa- 
tion of  the  soft  parts  from  its  under  surface,  as 
by  raising  the  cut  end  this  part  of  the  operation 
may  be  facilitated."  (See  Liston's  Elements.  Dart 
iii.,  p.  377.)  .  ,v  ■ 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE  THUMB!  • 

If  merely  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  were  diseased,  the  bone  might  be 
divided  with  the  cutting  pliers,  so  as  to  remove 
the  part  affected,  amputation  being  done  either 
with  the  circular  incision  or  a  flap.  (See  Vel- 
peau,  Nouv.  Elim.  -de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  i.,  p.  389  ) 
An  operation  more  frequently  practised,  however 
is  disarticulation  at  the  joint,  between  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  thumb  and  the  os  trapezium 
The  metacarpal  bone  is  almost  subcutaneous  at 
its  posterior  and  external  aspect,  but  covered  by 
a  thick  mass  of  muscle  on  the  side  towards  the 
palm.  The  direction  of  the  articulation  is  ob- 
lique, corresponding  to  a  line,  which,  if  carried 
far  enough,  would  cross  the  root  of  the  little  fin- 
ger. It  has  a  loose  capsule,  and  may  be  opened 
with  the  greatest  facility  at  its  two  posterior 
thirds.  The  tendons  of  the  long  abductor  and 
short  extensor  lie  over  the  superficial  side  of  it. 
The  radial  artery  runs  over  its  ulnar  side  in  its 
way  to  the  palm,  to  form  the  deep  palmar  arch. 
The  tendon  of  the  long  extensor  lies  behind,  and 
that  of  the  long  flexor  in  front  of  it.  The  place 
of  the  joint  is  readily  determined  by  passing  the 
forefinger  over  the  dorsal  aspect,  or  the  sides  of 
it,  from  before  backward,  for  it  is  situated  imme- 
diately behind  the  first  bony  tubercle.  (See 
Velpeau,  Op.  cit.,  p.  390.) 

1st  Method.— While  the  thumb  is  held  in  the 
position  of  abduction,  the  knife  is  applied  to  the 
middle  of  the  commissure;  an  incision  is  made 
at  once  down  to  the  carpus,  the  edge  being  car- 
ried close  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  which  is  about  to  be  taken  away ;  the  joint 
is  then  opened  by  cutting  outward,  the  fibrous 
textures  divided  rather  with  the  point  than  the 
blade,  so  as  not  to  cross-cut  the  skin ;  the  thumb- 
abducted  and  dislocated,  and  a  flap  formed  from 
behind  forward,  by  carrying  the  knife  close  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  bone,  and  a  few  lines  be- 
yond the  metacarpo-phalangian  joint.  If  thera1 
dial  artery  itself  has  been  wounded,  it  must  have 
a  ligature  ;  but,  in  other  cases,  bringing  the  flap 
accurately  over  the  wound  will  stop  the  bleed- 
ing. Besides  applying  adhesive  plaster,  the  flap, 
and  especially  its  base,  should  be  supported  with 
a  compress  and  bandage. 

2d  Method. — An  assistant  takes  hold  of  the 
thumb,  while  the  surgeon  takes  as  much  of  the 
soft  parts  as  possible  with  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  and  draws  them  outward.  The  latter  then 
transfixes  them  with  a  straight  narrow  knife 
from  behind  forward  or  towards  the  palm,  di- 
recting the  blade  close  to  the  radial  side  o£  the 
articulation.  A  flap  is  then  formed  ;  and,  while 
this  is  held  up  by  the  assistant,  the  surgeon 
takes  hold  of  the  thumb,  cuts  through  the  joint 
from  without  inward,  luxates  the  bone,  and  with 
the  knife  cuts  through  the  middle  of  the  com- 
missure. This  method  leads  to  the  same  result 
as  the  former,  but,  being  more  difficult,  ought  not 
to  be  preferred. 

t^3^i^e^orf~VelPeau  has  frequently  amputated 
trie  thumb  in  the  following  manner :  An  incision. 
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is  made  along  the  back  of  the  thumb  from  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius  to  the  commissure 
of  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  This  divide's  the 
integuments,  the  tendon  of  the  long  extensor, 
and  a  portion  of  the  first  interosseous  muscle, 
so  as  to  expose  the  joint.  'While  an  assistant 
holds  aside  the  edges  of- the  wound,  the  surgeon 
opens  the  capsule  and  dislocates  the  bone,  which 
is  then  removed,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  as 
much  of  the  flesh  on  the  palmar  side  as  will  be 
required  to  close  the  wound  immediately.  Thus 
the  palm  of  the  hand  is  not  at  all  wounded. 

Ath,  or  Oval  Method.— -The  operation  is  begun 
as  in  the  foregoing  plan.  The  knife  is  carried 
round  the  anterior  .aspect  of  the  root  of  the 
thumb,  and  then  over  the  dorsal  one,  this  second 
cut  joining  the  extremity  of  jthe  first.  The  point 
of  the  knife  is  next  introduced  into  the  articula- 
tion, which  is  cut  through  frdm  its  dorsal  to- 
wards its  palmar  boundary.  All  that  now  re^ 
mains  to  be  done  is  to  detach  the  bone  from  any 
fibres  which  may  yet  adhere  to  it,  by  carrying 
the  knife  hr  front  of  it  from  behind  forward. 
The  wound,  when  brought  together,  represents 
a  straight  line.  (See  Velpeau,  Op.  cit.,  p.  392.) 
This  methpd  was  described  by  Lassus,  Beclard, 
&c.  '  •''  , , 

tn  flap-amputations  of  the  leg,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  anterior  flap  of  integuments  should 
be  made  longer,  and  the  posterior  flap  of  the  in- 
teguments and  muscles  of  the  calf  about  one 
third  shorter  than  is  generally  done.  By  this 
means  the.  front  of  the  tibia  will  be  better  cov- 
ered, and  the  frequency  of  exfoliation  diminish- 
ed, while  there  will  also  be  the  advantage  of 
the  surface  of  the  wound  being  considerably  less- 
ened below,  where  matter  is  disposed  to  form 
and  lodge. 

In  the  United  States,  amputation  or  exsection 
of  the  clavicle  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
by  Dr.  Mott  in  1829.  In  the  twenty-first  vol- 
ume of  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  are  the  particulars 
of  a  similar  operation  executed  by  Mr.  Trav- 
ers.  Other  cases  I  have  noticed  in  the  article 
Bones,  excision  of.  In  Mr.  Travers's  case, 
the  operation  was  performed  on  account  of  a 
tumour  of  the  clavicle.  "  A  crucial  incision  was 
made  through  the  integument  and  platysma  my- 
oides,  one  limb  of  which  was  nearly  in  the  line 
of  the  clavicle,  and  the  other  at  right  angles, 
and  the  flaps  and  fascial  coverings  successively 
dissected  down  to  the  external  basis  of  the  tu- 
mour. The  pectoralis  and  deltoid  muscles  were 
then  carefully  detached  from  their  clavicular 
origin,  avoiding  the  cephalic  veins,  and  the  fibres 
of  the  trapezius  and  cleido-mastoid  muscles  di- 
vided on  a  director.  One  considerable  vessel, 
in  the  situation  of  the  transversalis  humeri,  re- 
quired a  prompt  ligature.  The  circumference 
of  the  tumour  was  now  well  defined,  though  it 

as  found  to  be  firmly  imbedded,  and  adherent 
its  posterior  aspect.  '  Disarticulation  of  the 

apular  extremity  of  the  bone  was  next  effected 

ithout  difficulty ;  and  the  mobility  thus  com- 
municated to  the  mass  facilitated  the  comple- 
tion of  ihe  operation.  A  director  was  now  work- 
ed beneath  the  bone,  as  near  to  the  sternal  artic- 
ulation as  was  practicable,  and  with  a  pair  of 
strong  bone  nippers  thus  introduced,  it  was 
completely  and  clearly  divided.  The  subclavius 
muscle  and  a  part  of  the  rhomboid  ligament 
were  now  detached  from  the  tumour,  and  the 
mass  being  well  raised  by  an  assistant,  while 
the  edges  of  the  wound  were  kept  wide  apart 
by  metallic  retractors,  the  cervical  prolongations  I 


of  the  tumour  were  separated  from  their  remain- 
ing connexions  by  a  few  touches  of  the  scalpel, 
without  injury  to  the  subclavian  vessels."  The 
loss  of  blood  did  not  exceed  twelve  ounces.  The 
case  terminated  so  favourably  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  falling  forward  of  the  shoulder,  nor 
any  restriction  of  the  motions  of  the  arm.  The 
young  gentleman  elevates  it  perpendicularly  over 
his  head,  extends,  it  horizontally,  carries  and  ro- 
tates it  behind  the  trunk,  and  performs  the  same 
extent  and  variety  of  circumduction,  and  with 
equal  promptitude  and  power,  as  the  parallel 
movements  of  the  opposite  arm.  The  produc- 
tion of  bone  from  the  truncated  sternal  extremi- 
ty of  the  clavicle  extends  at  least  two  inches, 
and  terrninates'beneath  the  centre  of  the  cicatrix 
in  a  firm  ligamentous  band,  adherent  to  the  skin. 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  135,  &c.)— 
C] 

[In  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med>  Sciences,  vol. 
xxii.  and  xxiv.,  Nos.  44  and  51,  p.  356  and  135, 
Dr.  Geo.  W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  has  publish- 
ed two  papers,  entitled  "  Statistics  of  Amputa- 
tion," drawn  from  the  records  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital.  They  have  been  prepared  with 
great  discrimination  and  skill,  and  in  point  of 
practical  importance  possess  great  merit,  as  ex 
hibiting  the  results  of  this  operation  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  cases.  They  are  highly  cred 
itable  to  their  author  for  their  originality,  this 
being  the  first  report  of  the  kind  ever  published. 
That  they  are  appreciated  by  the  profession  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that,  since 
their  publication,  similar  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Massachusetts,  Liverpool,  and  Uni- 
versity College  Hospitals,  and  also  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Infirmary.  The  greatest  benefits  must 
result  from  these  statistical  publications  in  this 
and  other  departments  of  the  profession,  furnish- 
ing as  they  do  the  precise  kind  of  information 
surgeons  know  how  to  estimate.  The  advanta- 
ges of  the  numerical  method  in  the  collation  of 
medical  facts  are  becoming  more  and  more  ob- 
vious in  every  department. 

That  about  one  fourth  of  the  patients  subject- 
ed to  amputation  fail  to  recover,  is  the  point 
which  the  statistical  tables  both  of  Dr.  Norris, 
and  Dr.  Hayward  of  Boston,  seem  to  establish ; 
and  hence  our  success  in  amputation  would  seem 
no  better  than  that  of  European  surgeons.  That 
this  may  be  true  of  hospital  practice  is  possibly 
the  fact ;  but  to  affirm  that  a  similar  proportion 
of  fatal  cases  occur  after  this  operation  in  private 
practice,  is  to  do  wanton  injustice  to  American 
surgery.  Professor  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  has 
denied  the  correctness  of  the  inference  sought 
from  the  foregoing  statistics,  and  has  published 
an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Southern  Medi- 
cal, and  Surgical  Journal,  and  another  in  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner ;  and  he  appeals 
to  the  experience  of  Professor  Mott  and  Profess- 
or Gibson  in  proof  that  deaths  after  amputation 
in  private  practice  are  very  rare.  Dr.  Eve  has 
himself  amputated  thirty-four  times  without  lo- 
sing a  single  case,  and  hence  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  remonstrate  against  the  representation 
.that  one  fourth  of  the  patients  die  after  amputa- 
tion. 

The  venerable  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
informs  me  that  he  has  performed  eighteen  am- 
putations of1  limbs  in  private  practice,  of  which 
seventeen  were  successful.  But  the  same  op- 
eration in  hospital  practice  has  been  much  less 
J  prosperous  in  his  hands,  for  out  of  forty  cases, 
I  ten  died  after  amputation.   I  have  no  particulars 
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in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  sequela  which  were 
fatal,  although  there  are  reasons  which  render 
any  surgical  operation  in  hospitals  less  successful 
than  in  private  practice.  The  depraved  constitu- 
tions and  intemperate  habits  of  the  great  majority 
of  hospital  patients  are,  perhaps,  among  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  untoward  results,  as  well  as 
the  late  period  of  the  diseases  or  injuries  requi- 
ring amputation  at  which  even  such  patients  will 
consent  to  go  to  the  hospital  or  submit  to  the 
knife. 

In  the  late  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  April  14th,  1841,  an  interesting 
1  case  is  reported,  in  which  amputation  was  per- 
formed for  a  tubercular  disease  of  the  elbow- 
ioint,  which  had  resisted  Lugol's  iodine  treat- 
ment and  all  other  medication,  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed by  the  elder  Dr.  "Warren. 

Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith  has  had  extensive  expe- 
rience in  amputation,  and  has  never  lost  a  pa- 
tient when  the  operation  has  been  performed  for 
disease.  Amputation  after  accidents,  injuries, 
fractures,  burns,  and  the  like,  have  been  in  his 
hands  most  generally  fatal,  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  shock  the  system  has  suffered  in  such  cases. 
He  thinks  his  uniform  success  in  amputating  for 
the  removal  tof  disease  is  owing  to  his  diligence 
in  supporting  the  system  by  quinine,  wine,  bran- 
dy, and  other  cordials,  instead  of  depleting  and 
reducing  the  patient,  as  is  often  done. 

Dr.  .Mott,  of  New-York,  has  amputated  at  the 
hip-joint  and  shoulder-joint  successfully.  In  am- 
putations of  the  thigh,  he  prefers,  after  much  ex- 
perience, to  transfix  the  limb,  and  make  the 
double  flap  above  and  below.  He  has  found  pri- 
mary amputations  decidedly  less  successful  than 
secondary,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  result,  always 
prefers  the  latter.  In  the  occurrence  of  trau- 
matic mortification,  he  amputates  before  this 
process  is  stopped,  if  the  state  of  the  general 
system  will  at  all  admit  of  it.  So,  also,  in  the 
mortification  consequent  upon  tying  a  large  ar- 
tery for  aneurism  in  the  extremities,  he  advises 
a  similar  course. 

In  spontaneous  mortification,  or  gangrena  sen- 
ilis, Dr.  Mott  has  amputated  four  times  while 
the  mortification  was  spreading,  the  earlier  peri- 
od having  been  lost;  once  on  the  thigh,  and 
three  times  on  the  leg.  The  thigh  case  and  one 
of  the  leg  recovered. 

Secondary  hemorrhage  after  amputation  he 
has  generally  arrested  by  lint  and  pressure,  with 
lint  upon  the  stump.  In  one  case  he  found  it 
necessary  to  tie  the  femoral  artery  in  the  middle 
of  the  stump,  which  arrested  the  hemorrhage, 
but  it  soon  returned.  He  then  tied  the  femoral 
just  at  the  crural  arch,  above  the  profunda,  which 
was  successful,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

In  dressing  a  stump,  Dr.  Mott  has  tried  the 
plan  of  three  or  four  stitches,  and  the  application 
of  cloths  with  cold  water  for  the  first  day  or 
two ;  but  he  greatly  prefers  to  wait  half  an  hour 
after  all  the  vessels  seem  to  be  secured,  for  the 
occurrence  of  reaction,  and,  if  there  then  be  no 
hemorrhage,  he  adopts  the  old  plan  by  sutures, 
adhesive  straps,  lint,  compress,  and  roller. 

Professor  N.  R-  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  reports 
in  the  American  Journal  of  1838  a  case  of  pecu- 
liar interest,  in  which  amputation  of  the  thigh 
was  successfully  performed-  during  progressive 
guigrene,  resulting  from  a  fracture  of  the  thigh, 
in  which  the  displaced  fragment  of  the  femur 
made  pressure  on  the  great  artery  and  vein. 
Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  of  New-Haven,  performed 
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amputation  at  the  knee-joint  for  the  first  time  in 
America  in  1824,  and  with  complete  success. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  recently 
amputated  at  the  knee-joint  tor  necrosis  involv- 
ing  the  head  of  the  tibia  ;  the  integuments  of  the 
leg  were  so  diseased  as  to  leave  no  alternative 
but  to  remove  the  limb  at  the  knee-joint,  or  am- 
putate the  thigh.  He  chose  the  former,  and  per- 
formed the  operation  for  the  third  time  in  "this 
country.  The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory 
The  patient  bears  her  whole  weight  upon  the 
condyles,  a  mere  pad  stuffed  with  hair  covering 
her  wooden  leg,  and  the  woman  does  the  whole 
work  of  a  maid-servant  in  a  large  boarding-house. 

In  amputations  of  the  leg,  Dr.  Pancoast  slopes 
the  incision  backward  towards  the  popliteal  re- 
gion, about  an  inch  higher  than  the  incision  on 
the  tibia.  He  has  less  flabby  skin,  a  neater 
junction,  less  suppuration,  and  makes  a  better 
stump. 

In  amputating  a  leg  for  dry  gangrene  of  the 
foot  extending  above  the  ankle,  he  found  no  ne- 
cessity for  a  single  ligature,  the  arterial  trunks 
being  closed  with  coagula  and  lymph.  The 
stump  healed  kindly,  and  the  patient  is  well. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Cheeseman,  of  New  York,  has  re- 
cently amputated  twice  at  the  shoulder-joint 
with  success.  This  surgeon  has  also  tied  the 
external  iliac  artery  for  aneurism ;  twice  remo- 
ved the  tibia  for  necrosis,  and  during  the  last  three 
years  has  operated  four  times  for  strangulated 
hermia,  performed  twelve  amputations  of  the 
thigh,  eight  of  the  leg,  and  three  of  the  arm,  in 
the  New- York  Hospital.  The  proportions  of 
deaths  after  amputation  have  been,  as  in  most  of 
the  other  hospitals,  about  one  fourth  of  the 
whole  number.  He  has  cured  ununited  fracture 
of  the  thigh  of  long  standing  by  excision  of  the 
ends  of  the  bones. 

Dr.  Horner,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  subject  of  amputation 
at  the  shoulder-joint,  with  a  description  of  a  new 
instrument  for  securing  deeply-seated  arteries. 
I  regret  that  I  can  only  make  reference  to  the 
Amer.  Jour,  for  1841  for  the  important  practi- 
cal matter  it  contains. 

Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  of  New  York,  ampu- 
tated at  the  elbow-joint  with  complete  success 
in  1825,  and  Dr.  Wagner,  of  Charleston,  S.  C„ 
amputated  successfully  at  the  hip-joint  a  few 
years  since.  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  twice 
successfully  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint. 
I  Dr.  Amasa  Trowbridge,  professor  in  Wiliough- 
by  University  of  Lake  Erie,  has  three  times  suc- 
cessfully performed  amputation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint.  He  claims  to  have  been  the  first  surgeon 
in  the  State  of  New- York  who  performed  this 
operation.  In  this,  however,  he  is  mistaken,  for 
his  earliest  date  is  1809,  while  Dr.  Bayley,_of 
New- York,  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint  with 
success  in  1792,  and  to  him  belongs  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  surgeon  in  America  who  at- 
tempted it.  Professor  Davidge,  of  Baltimore,  re- 
peated it  soon  after  with  similar  success.  Dr. 
Gibson  has  also  performed  this  operation,  and 
Dr.  M'Clellan  has  repeated  it  six  times  with 
success.  The  latter  surgeon  has  performed  am- 
putation at  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  with  suc- 
cess. Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint  with  success,  « 
also  Dr.  Gibson,  the  latter  as  early  as  1812. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith  has  performed  amputation  of 
the  larger  limbs  more  than  fifty  times,  and  has 
only  lost  five  patients.  Similar  success  has  at- 
tended this  operation  in  the  hands  of  Drs.  Mott, 
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Stevens,  Barton,  Gibson,  Warren,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  leading  surgeons  of  this  country,  many  of 
them  in  extensive  practice  never  having  lost  a 
single  patient  after  amputation.  If  dissimilar  re- 
sults have  been  witnessed  in  hospitals,  according 
to  Dr.  Norris  and  Dr.  Hayward,  may  it  not  in 
part  be  ascribed  to  the  hot  haste  in  which  ampu- 
tations of  limbs  are  too  often  performed  .in  pub- 
lic practice,  and  often  upon  patients  whose  mem- 
bers would  be  preserved,  or,  at  least,  the  attempt 
made  to  preserve  them,  if  the  cases  occurred  m 
private  practice  ?  That  unnecessary  amputations, 
or  those  of  even  doubtful  expediency,  are  more 
likely  to  prove  fatal  than  those  which  are  imper- 
atively demanded,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt 
among  practical  men. — Reese.] 

[ANAPLASTIC  OPERATIONS.  Anaplas- 
tic or  autoplastic  operation  is  the  generic  name 
which  has  been  given  to  the  restoration  of  lost 
parts,  by  the  transplantation  of  cutaneous  or  in- 
tegumental  flaps  from  adjacent  sound  parts,  and 
relying  upon  the  adhesive  inflammation  for  ef-, 
fecting  union,  a  portion  of  the  transplanted  in- 
tegument being  allowed  to  remain,  by  which  the 
circulation  may  be  carried  on. 

Of  these  operations  several  varieties  have  been 
reported  to  me  by  American  surgeons,  and  I 
have  in  several  instances  witnessed  their  suc- 
cess>  Dr.  John  Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  has 
distinguished  himself  in  thiis  department  by  the 
number  and  by  the  success  of  his  cases,  some  of 
which  are  reported  at  length  in  various  periodi- 
cals. 

Under  the  head  of  Rhinoplastic,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren  has  employed  discrimina- 
tion in  the  cases,  at  one  time  adopting  the  Indian 
.  method,  by  borrowing  the  flap  from  the  forehead, 
and  at  another  a  modification  of  the  Italian  oper- 
ation of  Tahacotius,  in  which  the  skin  is  taken 
from  the  arm.  His  modification  consisted  in  dis- 
secting the  flap  from  the  forearm  instead  of  taking 
it  from  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle ; 
a  course  which  has  many  advantages  when  the 
flap  desired  is  not  larger  than  can  readily  be  ob- 
tained from  this  locality. 

Dieffenbach,  of  Germany,  has  perhaps  done 
more  than  any  other  operator  to  elevate  auto- 
plastic surgery,  not  only  in  his  own  .country,  but 
in  France ;  for,  on  a  late  visit  to  that  country, 
free  access  to  the  hospitals  of  Paris  was  afforded 
him,  for  practising  the  different  species  of  opera- 
tions for  the  restoration  of  lost  parts.  The  brill- 
iant success  of  Dieffenbach,  Graffe,  and  Labat 
on  the  Continent,  of  Liston  in  Great  Britain, 
and  Warren  in  the  United  States,"has  astonished 
the  surgical  world  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
different  modifications  of  autoplastic  operations 
are  adapted. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  may  be. 
named  the  restoration  of  the  lower  hp  and  eye- 
lid, after  the  excision  of  cancerous  tumours,  fre- 
quently practised  by  Dieffenbach ;  the  closure  of 
fistulous  openings  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  the 
vagina  and  urethra,  &c,  &c.  The  autoplastic 
method  most  generally  adopted  as  applicable  to 
these  cases  is  that  in  which  the  flap  required  is 
taken  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
part  destroyed,  then  slid  along,  and  confined  in 
the  desired  situation  by  the  twisted  suture. 
This  is  what  the  French  writers  call  "  autoplas- 
tic par  glissement  du  lambeau."  Dr.  Warren  has 
repeatedly  succeeded  in  this  operation  for  the  re- 
moval of  frightful  deformities,  and  for  supplying 
lost  parts.  - 
.  Dr.  Mott,  of  New- York,  has  performed  suc- 


cessfully the  rhinoplastic,  genioplastic,  blepharo- 
plastic,  and  urethroplastic  varieties,  for  supply- 
ing a  loss  of  substance  by  the  transplantation 
and  adhesion  of  sound  integument  upon  the  nose, 
cheek,  eyelid,  and  urethra,  as  the  names  given 
to  the  several  operations  will  indicate. 

Dr.  March,  of  Albany,  has  had  complete  suc- 
cess by  the  Indian  method  in  two  cases  of  rhino- 
plasty, and  several  other  American  surgeons 
have  claims  in  this  department,  particularly  Dr. 
George  M'Clellan  and  Dr.  T.  D.  Mutter,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, the  latter  of  whom  has  had  extensive 
opportunities  in  autoplastic  surgery.  • 

Under  the  article  Staphyloraphy,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren  has  had  extraordinary 
success  by  adapting  this  autoplastic  method  to 
the  cure  of  congenital  fissures  of  both  the  hard 
and  soft  palate.  The  soft  palate  having  been 
prepared  for  staphyloraphy  by  the  usual  abrasion 
of  its  edges  and  the  introduction  of  the  necessary 
points  of  suture,  the  mucous  membrane  cover- 
ing the  roof  of  the  mouth  was  carefully  raised  on 
each  side  of  the  fissure  in  the  hard  palate,  and 
when  thus  detached,  they  were  brought  across 
the  fissure,  and  united  like  the  soft  palate  by  the 
interrupted  suture,  the  flaps  formed  by  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth  being  continuous 
with  the  denuded  edges  of  the  soft  palate.  Thus, 
by  a  judicious  union  of  staphyloraphy  and  the 
staphyloplasty  method,  these  shocking  deformi- 
ties are  brought  within  the  reach  of  surgery,  even 
when  there  is  extensive  separation  of  the  bones. 
In  this  operation  Dr.  Warren  has  done  honour  to 
himself,  and  earned  this  laurel  for  American  sur- 
gery.  •  , 

For  the  successful  application  of  this  operation 
to  the  lower  eyelid  by  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
Dr.  M*Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Post,  of 
New-York,  see  article  Blepharoplastic.  Dr. 
M'Clellan  has  also  performed  urethroplasty,  ge- 
nioplasty,  and  otoplasty.  In  the  latter  case  the 
external  ear  was  buried  in  the  adhesions  of  the 
'cicatrix  following  a  wound  of  the  head,  and  the 
deformity  was  remedied  by  dissecting  out  the 
cartilage,  and  elevating  it  to  its  normal  position 
by  flaps  taken  from  the  adjacent1  integument. 

Dr.  Pancoast  has  thrice  succeeded  with  rhino- 
plasty, and  has  applied  the  autoplastic  method 
for  restoring  the  upper  and  under  lip,  and  for 
contractions  of  the  mouth,  and  has  repeated 
blepharoplasty,  urethroplasty,  and  cheiloplasty 
several  times  with  success. — Reese.] 

[Anchylosis.  ,  The  following  article- having 
been  re-written  by  Mr:  Cooper,  is  deemed  worthy 
of  insertion  entire. 

ANCHYLOSIS  (from  aimAos,  crooked). 
True  or"  complete  anchylosis  signifies  the  fixed 
and  motionless  state  of  a  j.oint,  resulting  from 
the  articular  surfaces  being  consolidated  together 
by  osseous  matter.  False  or  incomplete  anchylo- 
sis denotes  the  loss  of  motion,  or  very  considera- 
ble rigidity  in  an  orbicular  or  ginglimoid  joint, 
occasioned  by  adhesions  of  one  synovial  surface 
to  the  other,  or  by  a  thickening  of  the  soft  parts 
on  the  outside  of  the  joint.  By  Mr.  Mayo,  an- 
chylosis is  divided  into  osseous,  cartilaginous,  and 
mixed,  according  as  the  articular  surfaces  happen 
to  be  united  through  the  medium  of  bone,  of  car- 
tilage, or  of  both  these  substances  together. 
(See  Outlines  of  Human  Pathology,  p.  72.)  Of 
course,  this  last  classification  is  not  intended  to 
comprise  some  of  the  varieties  of  false  anchylo- 
sis. True  anchylosis,  then,  may  be  said  to  de- 
note an  intimate  osseous  consolidation,  either  of 
the  kind  of  joint  termed  diarthrosis,  where  the 
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«nds  of  the  bones  are  tipped  with  cartilage,  and 
furnished  with  a  capsular  ligament,  or  of  the 
other  less  mdvable  sort  of  joint,  termed  synar- 
throsis, where  the  bones  are  united  by  an  inter- 
vening layer  of  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  articula- 
tion is  strengthened  externally  by  ligamentous 
bands.  Is he  latter  kind  of  joint  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  susceptible  of  false  anchylosis  ;  for  i,t 
naturally  has  only  a  very  slight  degree  of  mo- 
tion, which  requires  a  true  anchylosis  for  its  in- 
terruption. . 

Anchylosis  is  more  common  in  the  gmglimoid 
.articulations  than  others,  though  sometimes  met 
■with  in  every  description  of  joint.  In  general, 
only  one  joint  is  anchylosed  in  the  same  individ- 
ual ;  but  sometimes  several  articulations  are  the 
seat  of  anchylosis,  and  rare  instances  are  record- 
ed in  which  every  joint  in  the  body  was  in  this 
state.  Thus,  Bernard  Conner  describes  an  ex- 
ample of  a  general  anchylosis  of  all  the  bones  of 
the  human  body  {I)e  stupendo  Ossium  Coalitu). 
The  particulars  of  a  child,  twenty-three  months 
-old,  afflicted  with  universal  anchylosis,  are  given 
in  JL'Hist.  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  an.  1716.  In 
old  age,  anchylosis  in  certain  parts  of  the'  skele- 
ton is  a  natural  change ;  and  in  this  period  of  life 
it  is  common  to  find  the  heads  of  the  ribs  anchy- 
losed to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  or  the  tuber- 
cles to  the  transverse  processes,  the  vertebras  to 
one  another,  the  enciform  cartilage  to  the  ster- 
num, &c. 

Anchylosis,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  a  disease 
itself,  but  only  an  effect  or  consequence  of  other 
affections,  and  it  may  follow  all  those  which  de- 
stroy any  one  of  the  conditions,  without  which 
the  motion  of  a  joint  is  necessarily  interrupted, 
either  permanently  or  for  a  very  considerable 
time.  The  author  of  the  article  Anchylosis,  in  the 
Encyclopldie  Mithodique,  refers  to  a  preparation, 
in  which  the  femur  is  so  anchylosed  with  the 
tibia  and  patella,  that  both  the  compact  and 
spongy  substances  of  these  bones  appear  to  be 
common  to  all  of  them,  without  any  line  of  sep- 
aration being  discernible  between  them.  Eus- 
tachius,  Columbo,  and  Cruveilhier,  have  each 
seen  an  anchylosis  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  the 
Museum  of  the  London  University  is  a  specimen 
of  anchylosis  extending  to  eleven  vertebras.  In 
the  same  collection  are  examples  of  anchylosis 
between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  atlas,  be- 
tween the  atlas  and  the  dentata,  and  between 
the  three  upper  cervical  vertebras.  There  may 
also  be  seen  perfect  anchyloses  of  the  three 
bones  of  the  knee,  those  of  the  elbow  and  hip, 
of  the  metacarpal  bones  to  one  another,  and  of 
the  sacrum  to  the  ischium.  Cruveilhier  has  giv- 
en the  particulars-  of  an  anchylosis  of  one  of  the 
articulations  of  the  lower  jaw  in  a  very  old  wom- 
an. It  commenced  in  her  childhood,  from  a  blow 
on  the  side  of  the  face.  From  the  engraving  of 
the  parts,  it  appears  that  the  condyle  and  glenoid 
cavity  were  completely  consolidated  and  united 
by  osseous  matter. 

Referring  to  anchylosis  in  general,  we  may 
observe  with  M.  Sanson,  that  its  causes  are  nu- 
merous, inasmuch  as  every  circumstance  capa- 
ble of  impairing  the  articular  surfaces,  stopping 
the  synovial  secretibn,  lessening  the  suppleness 
of  the  ligaments,  or  of  the  soft  parts  around  the 
joint,  or  of  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles or  the  play  of  the  tendons,  may  hinder  the 
articular  surfaces,  more  or  less,  from  moving 
upon  one  another.  One  thing,  almost  essential 
to  the  production  of  anchylosis,  is  the  part  being 
kept  motionless ;  and,  as  M.  Sanson  well  ob- 
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serves,  this  condition  has  such  influence,  that  it 
will  of  itself  bring  on  the  changes  which  termi- 
nate in  a  joint  becoming  incapable  of  resuming 
its  function's  in  consequence  of  true  or  false  an- 
chylosis.  An  illustration  of  this  fact  is  afforded 
by  what  happens  to  the  Indian  fakirs,  who,  by 
way  of  religious  penitence,  sometimes  condemn 
themselves  to  continue  motionless  in  certain  at- 
titudes for  several  years,  and  whose  limbs  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  are  anchylosed  in  the  pos- 
ture in  which  they  happen  to  have  been  so  long 
maintained.  The  same  fact  is  exemplified  in  per- 
sons who  have  met  with  fractures  of  their  limbs ; 
for,  in  consequence  of  the  motionless  state  in 
which  the  part  is  kept  to  promote  union  of  the 
broken  bones,  the  synovial  secretion  is  diminish- 
ed, and  the  fibrous  capsules  and  ligaments  of  the 
joint  all  acquire  a  rigidity  in  which  the  surround- 
ing cellular  tissue  participates.    The  sheaths  of 
the  tendons  are  also  no  longer  duly  lubricated. 
All  these  circumstances  make  opposition  to  the 
free  action  of  the  muscles,  which,  being  them- 
selves weakened  by  protracted  inactivity,  are  in- 
■  capable  of  overcoming  the  resistance  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  joint.   On  the  same  principle  of  a  long- 
continued  motionless  state  of  an  articulation,  an- 
chylosis may  be  induced  as  a  complication  and 
sequel  of  the  contracted  state  of  some  particular 
muscle,  or  of  the  growth  of  various  tumours  near 
the,  joint.    The  contraction  of  cicatrixes  after 
burns,  or  after  a  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  by 
gangrene  or  ulceration ;  and  an  unyielding  state 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  the  effect  of  extensive  and 
inveterate  abscesses  in  it ;  certain  exostoses,  and 
especially  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, whether  acute  or  chronic,  idiopathic,  scrof- 
ulous, or  rheumatic,  &c,  or  accidentally  excited 
by  mechanical  injury  of  the  joints,  are  all  so 
many  circumstances  capable  of  leading  to  an- 
chylosis.  Particular  fractures  of  the  joints,  or 
such  as  are  situated  near  them,  if  not  skilfully 
treated,  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  inflammation 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  absorption  of  the  Car- 
tilages, and  complete  anchylosis.  No  doubt,  in 
some  of  these  instances,  the  connexion  amounts 
at  first  only  to  what  authors  understand  by  false 
anchylosis  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  time,  this  be- 
comes converted  into  complete  or  true,  charac- 
terized by  osseous  consolidation.   On  the  whole, 
however,  as  M.  Sanson  has  remarked,  false  an- 
chylosis is  far  more  common  than  the  true  form 
of  it. 

When  a  bone  is  fractured  near  a  joint,  and 
this  is  kept  too  long  motionless,  anchylosis  is  apt 
to  follow.  Here  the  risk  is  increased  by  the  sy- 
novial membrane  being  likely  to  inflame;  and, 
indeed,  sometimes  the  accident  brings  on  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cartilages.  In  the  North  London 
Hospital,  I  lately  saw  a  case  where  the  olecra- 
non had  been  broken  across  its  base,  and  the  de- 
tached piece  had  become  completely  consolida- 
ted to  the  humerus  ;  yet  the  patient  had  consid- 
erable power  of  extending  the  forearm,  probably 
through  the  medium  of  the  long  supinator  and 
other  muscles  arising  from  the  outer  condyle. 
It  is  partly  in  consequence  of  the  risk  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  synovial  membrane  and  of  anchylo- 
sis that  fractures  of  or  very  near  joints  are  more 
serious  than  others  differently  placed.  Wounds 
and  contusions  of  joints  may  bring  on  such 
changes  as  terminate  in  anchylosis.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  that  Cruveilhier  has  seen  an 
instance  of  anchylosis  of  the  right  articulation  ot 
the  lower  jaw.  This  was  brought  on  by  a  blow 
received  on  the  part  when  the  patient  (a  female) 
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was  a  child.  She  lived  to -a  very  advanced  age^ 
and,  notwithstanding  the 'anchylosis-,  was  able  to' 
speak  very  welli-  and  to  masticate  by  pressing 
the  food  with  her  tongue  Against  the  hard  sub- 
stance covering  the  alveolary  processes,  where 
the  teeth  were  deficient.  (See  Cmveilhier,  Anat. 
.Pathologique,  hvr.  ix.,  pi.  5,'  figs.  1  and  2.)' ' 

With  regard  both  to  true  and  false  anchylosis, 
the  surgedn  may' generally  render  more  efficient 
sendee  in  preventing,  than  in  endeavouring  to 
cure  them.  'Irr  wounds,  contusions,  and  frac- 
tures of  or  near  joints,  the  best  means  of  preven- 
tion consist  in  the  rigorous  adoption  of  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  at  first,  and  in  a  later  stage  in  > 
having  timely  recourse  to  passive  motion  of  the 
joint ;  and  then  to  combine  with  this  plan  fric- 
tion with  camphorated  and  other  liniments,  in 
order  to  promote  the  secretion  of  the  synovia. 
When  the  bones  are  carious,  as  in  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  vertebrae,  and  in  advanced  stages' 
of  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee,  elbow, 
wrist,  &c.,  the  surgeon,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  prevent  anchylosis*  should  promote  its  occur- 
rence, as  the  most  favourable' result  which  the_ 
case  now  admits  of  In  fact,  the  completion  of 
anchylosis  will  denote  the  termination  of  the 
disease.  One  important  indication,  however, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  to  try  to  let  the 
limb  be  anchylosed  in  the  posture  which  will  al- 
low it  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use.  Thus, 
when  the  elbow  is  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  anchy- 
losis, the  forearm  should  be  kept  bent ;  but  when 
the  knee  is  concerned,  the  leg.  should  be  kept 
extended;  and  when  the  hip,  the  thigh  should 
be  maintained  in  a  similar  position.  If  anchylo- 
sis should  have  taken  place  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  the  limb  in  a  disadvantageous  posture,  this 
may  often  be  still  very  much  improved  by  the 
application  of  splints,  and  other  mechanical  con- 
trivances. The  action  of  any  mechanical  appa- 
ratus, however,  must  be  at  first  moderate,  though 
unremitting.  Perseverance  will  here  succeed, 
when  violence  would  fail  by  bringing  on  exces- 
sive pain  and  a  dangerous-degree  of  inflammation. 
Indeed,  where  the  attempts  to  remove  a  false  an- 
chylosis by  gentle  passive  motion,  embrocations, 
and  the  cautious  use  of  mechanical  means,  fail, 
it  is  better  not  to  employ  violence,  because  such 
an  anchylosis  is  preferable  to  inflammation,  ab- 
scesses, and  ulceration  of  the  joint. 

As  for  true  anchylosis,  where  a  complete  os- 
seous consolidation  has  taken  place,  it  may  be 
set  down,  not  only  as  incurable,  but  as  admit- 
ting of  no  improvement  or  alteration  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  limb,  and,  whatever  that  may  be,  the 
patient  must  be  content  with  it.  Hence,  where 
there  is  risk  of  anchylosis,  the  great  importance 
of  placing  the  limb  in  good  time  in  the  position 
which  will' let  it  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
patient.      '   .      .  .  ,  ,,'»•*• 

Mr.  Barton,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Penn 
sylvania  Hospital  at  Philadelphia,  made,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  bold  attempt  to  cure  an  anchylo- 
sis of  the.  hip-joint  by  a  surgical  operation.  "  (See 
North  American  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  April, 
1827.)  The  patient  was  a  young  sailor,  who 
had  fallen  into  the  hold  of  a  ship,  injured  the 
hip,  and  remained  seven  months  without  surgi- 
v  cal  assistance.  He  was  now  admitted  into  the 
above  hospital,  under  Mr.  Barton.  ■.  The  injured 
thigh,  which  was  the  right  one,  was  in  the  bent 
position,  with  the  knee  drawn  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  left  femur.  The  outer  edge  of  the 
foot  was  placed  forward,  and  the  sole  turned 
outward.   A  suspicion  of  dislocation  was  im 
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mediately  entertained;  but  so  great  was  the 
swelling,  and  so  acute  the  pam  in  the  hip,  that 
Mr.  Barton  was  deterred  from  making  a  manual 
examination  to  ascertain  the  fact.  As  soon  as 
these  symptoms  had  subsided,  the  limb  was  kept 
for  several  weeks  extended  in  an  apparatus,  but 
without  producing  any  elongation,  or  change  in 
its  position.  Indeed,  a  complete  anchylosis  be- 
tween the  femur  and  os  ilium  had  taken  place. 
After  a  year's  consideration,  Mr.  Barton,  seeing 
that  the  case  was  beyond  all  common  means  of 
relief,  determined  to  attempt  to  make  an  artificial 
joint.  For  this  purpose  he  made  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  an  incision  six  or  seven  inches 
long,  the  middle  part  of  which  corresponded  to 
the  great  trochanter.  The  centre  of  this  first  cut 
was  crossed  by  another  four  or  five  inches  in 
length,  at  a  right  angle.  These  incisions  divi- 
ded, in  succession,  the  skin,  the  fascia  lata,  and 
muscles,  so  as  to  expose  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the'  femur,  between  the  great  and  lit- 
tle trochanters.  The  femur  was  then  sawn 
through  between  the  great  trochanter  and  the 
neck  of  the  bone.  The  operation  was  completed 
seven  minutes ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
done,  the  limb  was  easily  brought  into  its  proper 
position  again,  and  found  not  to  be  more  than 
about  halt  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other.  The 
wound,  which  bled  but  little,  was  now' closed, 
and  the  limb  put  up  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  with 
one  of  Desault's  splints.  At  first,  the  inflamma- 
tion, swelling,  and  inflammatory  fever  were  se- 
vere ;  but  in  nine  days  these  symptoms  abated, 
and  the  wound  suppurated  favourably.  Suffice 
it  to  add,  that  the  patient  could  move  his  thigh 
in  all  directions,  and  was  able  to  get  up  ;  and  in 
four  months  he  was  able  to  walk  a  consider- 
able distance.  He  could  by  this  time  move 
the  foot  twenty-four  inches  forward,  twenty-six 
backward,  and  twenty  laterally,  and  rotate  it 
six  inches  inward  or  outward.  The  limb  was 
strong,  and  so  trivially  shortened,  that  the  pa- 
tient walked  very  perfectly.  Behind  the  new 
joint  was  a  deposite  of  bone,  supporting  the  femur 
in  this  direction,  and  preventing  its  dislocation. 
Although  the  successful  result  of  Mr.  Barton's 
operation  is  what  his  boldness  fully  deserved,  I 
agree  with  M.  Sanson  in  thinking  that  doubts 
will  be  entertained  by  many  judicious  surgeons 
whether  the  proceeding,  which  actually  put  the 
patient's  life  in  jeopardy,  was  really  indicated. — 
C]  '■>  it- 

„  [Notwithstanding  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Cooper  and  M.  Sanson  adverse  to  the  sur- 
gical propriety  of  Dr.  Barton's  successful  opera- 
tion, while  they  commend  its  ingenuity,  boldness, 
and  success,  this  same  gentleman  has  gained  for 
himself  and  the  profession  new  laurels  by  an- 
other and  original  operation  for  the  removal  of  a 
shocking  deformity  of  the  knee-joint  by  anchy- 
losis, the  knee  being  bent  at  right  angles  with 
the  thigh.  A  full  report  of  the  case  may.  be 
found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences, and  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  surgical  world  as  a  brilliant  illustration  of 
t  he  triumphs  of  our  art. 

A  free  incision  being  made  into  the  anterior 
and  inferior  portion  of  the  thigh,  exposing  the 
femur  a  short  distance  above  the  knee,  Dr.  Bar- 
ton proceeded  with  the  saw  to  excise  an  angular 
portion  of  this  bone,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  be- 
ing near  the  posterior  surface,  carefully  preserv 
ing  the  continuity  of  its  shaft  by  leaving  a  thin 
ledge  of  the  os  femoris  still  untouched.  The  tri- 
angular portion  being  removed,  two  cut  surfaces 
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of  bone  were  left,  with  a  vacuity  increasing  in 
width  from  the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  triangle. 
These  two  surfaces  were  gradually  approxima- 
ted, aided  by  suitable  manipulations,  and  as  they 
approached  each- other,  the  leg  was  extended  un- 
til, the  union  of  the  two  bony  surfaces  being  ac-, 
complished,  the  limb  was  brought  down  to  a  po- 
sition occasioning  very  little  deformity  or  incon- 
venience, and  adapting  it  to  all  the  purposes  of 
locomotion.  Complete  success  attended  this 
new  and  original  improvement  in  surgery. 

Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  of  New-York,  reports 
'  an  operation  for  anchylosis  of  the  hip-joint,  sug- 
■  gested  by  the  success  of  Dr.  Barton.  An  incision 
was  made  down  to  the  os  femur,  and  this  bone 
sawed  through  immediately  above  the  trochanter 
minor.  The  limb,  which  had  been  greatly  ab- 
ducted, was  now  readily  placed  parallel  with  its 
fellow.  But,  as  it  was  desirable  to  shorten  the 
limb  to  conform  to  its  fellow,  which  had  been 
shortened  by  a  fracture,  another  section  was  now 
made  with  the  saw  in  the  femur,  and  a  wedge- 
shaped  portion  removed.  The  result  of  this  op- 
eration was  -as  gratifying  to  the  patient  as  it  was 
creditable  to  the  surgeon  who  executed  it.  Two 
years  afterward  he  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Rodgers  to 
express  his  gratitude  for  the  restoration  of  his 
powers  of  locomotion;  :  •' 

Dr.  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  perform- 
ed a  similar  operation  to  the  second  case  of  Dr. 
Barton  for  angular  anchylosis  of  the  knee-joint. 
This  case,  which  was  completely  successml,.is 
reported  at  length  in  the  American  Journal,  for 
July,  1842. 

FALSE  ANCHYLOSIS  OF  THE  KNEE-JOINT. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences for  January,  1842,  p.  101,  Dr.  Heber  Chase 
has  given  the  history  of  several  cases  of  false  an- 
chylosis of  the  knee,  cured  by  means  of  regular 
and  gradual  extension  upon  an  apparatus  with  a 
screw  and  joint  at  the  knee,  similar  to  that  rec- 
ommended and  employed  by  Mr.  Liston  of  Lon- 
don, and  Dr.  Detmold  of  New- York.  The  re- 
sults of  Dr.  Chase  tend  to  show  that  in  most  ca- 
ses false  anchylosis  of  the  knee,  with  appreciable 
motion  of  the  joints,  is  readily  curable  in  a  rea- 
sonable time  without  the  aid  of  tenotomy,  and 
without  material  pain  to  the  patient.  .The 
straightening  of  the  limb  has  been  effected  in 
every  instance,  and  the  free  use  of  the  joint  has 
been  ultimately  regained  in  the  majority  of  ca- 
ses. It  is  found  absolutely  essential  to  success,  and 
the  prevention  of  relapses,  that  the  limb,  when 
properly  extended,  should  be  retained  in  that  at- 
titude from  one  to  two  months  before  even  com- 
mencing the  passive  or  voluntary  motions  neces- 
sary to  give  free  play  to  the  articulation. — Reese.] 

[ANEURISM.  An  aneurism  may-then  be  de- 
fined to  be  a  tumour  filled  with  blood,  either  in 
a  fluid  or  solid  state,  usually  attended  with  pul- 
sation, and  the  sac  of  which  has  an  opening  in 
it,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  artery, 
from  which  the  blood  is  transmitted  into  it.  Lis- 
franc  defines  it  "a'tumour  formed  by  arterial 
blood,  and  communicating  with  an  artery,"  and 
divides  all  aneurisms  into  traumatic  and  sponta- 
neous, according  as.they  happen  to  be  produced 
by  a  wound,  or  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  artery. 
{De  V  Obliteration  des  Artires  dans  les  Ancurxsm.es, 
p.  6.)  ... 

Mr.  Cooper,  has  placed  the  following  in  his 
Addenda': 

Since  the  article  aneurism  was  printed,  the 
arteria  innominata  has  been  tied  by  Mr.  LizkrS, 
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but.  with  the  same  unfortunate  success  as  has 
followed  'all  other  examples  of  this  operation. 
Under  these  circumstances,  ought  the  -practice 
to  be  continued  fe/  I  think  iiiot,  especially  tfita 
the  evidence  in  ■favour  of  tying  the  carotid. 

Subsequently  to  the  period  when  the  article 
Aneurism  was  corrected,  Mr.  Liston,  in  a  caSeoi 
subclavian  aneurism,  situated  very  close  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  right,  scalenus  anticns^  took  up 
the  right  subclavian  and  right  carotid  at.  their 
origins,  by  vvhich  measure  it  was  hoped  that 
the  innominata.  would'  become-  completely  plug- 
ged  up  with  coagulated  blood,  and  the  former 
vessels  have  -a  better  chance  of  being  pefananent- 
ly  closed  than  if  a  ligature  had^been  applied  tQ 
the  much  larger  vessel,,  the  in'nomjnata  itself. 
The  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Quain.  In 
fact,  previously  to  the  patient's  death  from  hem- 
orrhage, 'on  the  tenth  day  after  the  operation, 
the  innominata  became  perfectly  blocked  up  with 
solid,  blood ;  the  ligature  had  conic  away  from 
the  carotid,  and  -was  found  lying  loose  in  the 
wound,  with  the  two  orifices  of  the  artery  above 
and  below  separated  by  an  .interval  of  more  than 
an  inch,  and  permanently  closed.   The  ligature 
on  the  subclavian  had  not 'separated,  but  the 
root  of  that  vessel,  on  the  side  towards"  the  heart 
was  closed ;  and  the  hemorrhage  haa  taken  place 
from  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  .portion'  of  .the 
artery  on  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature. '  JVly 
friends,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  Vincent,  and 
some  other  surgeons  of  great  expferience,  have 
noticed  that,  when  secondary  hemorrhage  ocours 
after  operations  for  aneurism,  it  is  most  frequent- 
ly produced  by  ulceration  of  the  vessel  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  ligature. 

When  an  aneurismal  sac  is  forrtjed  upon  a  dj-  ' 
lated  artery,  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  sometimes 
thinner  than  usual ;  and  some  parts  of  them  may 
become  expanded  into  pouches,  or  even  ingraft- 
ed upon  the  original  swelling,  the  prominent 
points  being  always  the  thinnest.  This  kind  of 
case  is  sometimes  termed  a  sacculated  aneurism^ 
of  which-  there  is  a  good  specimen  in  the  Hunte- 
rian  collection,  remarkable  also  as  exhibitrbg  an 
aneurism  opening  by  ulceration  into  the  pulmo- 
nary artery.  (See  Guthrie  Bis.  of  Arteries,  p.  59.) 

Aneurism,  by  dilatation  is  distinguished  by 
Breschet  into  four  varieties,  the  names  of  which 
are  determined  by  the  differences  in  the  shape 
of.  the  expansion  of  the  arterial  tube.  For  in- 
stance, \.  True  sacciform  anenrjsm :  2.  True  fusi- 
form aneurism  :  3.  True  cytmdroid  aneurism,  sub- 
divided into  that  of  the  large  arteries  and  into  that 
of  the  small  arteries,  or  the  aneurism,  by  anastomot 
sis  of  ' John  Bell,  and  the  erectile  tumours  of  Du- 
puytren :  4.  True  varix-like  aneurism,  or  arwu- 
rismg,  cyrsoideum.  In  sacciform  aneurism,  the  ves- 
sel has  at  one  point  of  its  circumference  a  small 
sac,  consisting  of  an  expansion  of  the  arterial'tu- 
nics.  r  This  variety  is  most  frequent  in  the  aorta, 
but  sometimes  on  the  carotid  and  iliac  arteries, 
and  even  on  those  of  the  limbs.  In  this  aneu- 
rism,- all  the  arterial  tunics  are  simultaneously 
dilated ;  but  as  the  internal  and  middle  ones 
have  but  a  limited  degree  of  extensibility,  the 
sacciform  aneurism  does  not  generally  exceed 
the  sue  of  a  filbert,  though  Bresdiet.  has  noticed 
some  on  the.  aorta  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  (See 
Breschet  sur  Difftrentes  Espcces  d'Aneurismes,  p. 
I2,.«c.)  ,.-,  .<;."• 

In  the  true  fusiform  aneurism,  the  dilatation  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  circumference,  of  the  ves- 
sel the  coats  participate  in  it.  Tfie  calibre 
of  the  artery,  after  "becoming  wider  and  wider 
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gradually  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  track  of 
the  vessel,  then  lessens  in  a  manner  equally  grad- 
ual, ti}l  it  ha*s  resumed  its  natural  diameter.  * 

The  cylindroid  aneurism  of  Breschet  might  be' 
regarded  only  as  a  variety  of  the  fusiform,  inas- 
much as  an.  abrupt  transition  from  a  given  cali- 
bre to  a  much  more  capacious  one  is  never  ob- 
served. Yet,  according  to  the  investigations  of 
Breschet,  cases  present  themselves  in  which  the 
artery  is  uniformly  dilated  through  a  track  of 
•  me  or  two  feet,  the  cylindrical  form  being  here 
strictly  preserved.  This  pathological  fact  has 
been  noticed  by  Breschet  in  the  arteries  of  the 
'  limbs,  and  in  those  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  splanch- 
hic  cavities.    (Op.  cit,  p.  25.) 

In  the  true  rcmx-like  aneurism,  the  artery  is  de- 
scribed by  Breschet  as  being  not  only  dilated,  but 
tortuous,  and  occasionally  studded  with  small 
sacciform  tumours.  The  parietes  of  the  vessel 
are  thin  and  collapsed,  while,  in  the  other  case, 
they  are  rather  thickened.  Such  is  Breschet 's 
classification  of  true  aneurism ;  a  classification 
which,  embracing,  as  it  does,  aneurism  by  anas- 
tomosis and  erectile  tumours,  and  these  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  presents  a  gp<w£<deal  of  novelty?*  ,  | 

•  "  causes"  of  ankurism. 
An  aneurism  wjll  -not  follow  the  kind  of  weak- 
ness of  its  sides  which  must  necessarily  arise 
from  removing  its  external  and  middle  coat, 
some  morbid  changes  seeming  to  be  essential  to 
bring  on  a  protrusion  of  the  inner  coat.  Neither 
will  a  mechanical  division  of  the  inner  tunics 
lead  to  an  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  outer 
coat.  The  latter  feat  is  proved  by  what  happens 
when  a  tight  ligature  is  placed  upon  an  artery, 
as  well  as  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Amussat, 
who  purposely  broke  the  internal  coats  in  nu- 
merous places  by  pinching  the  vessels  with  for- 
ceps, and  detaching  the  inrier  coats  from  the 
outer  by  a  process  somewhat  similar  to  what  he 
adopts  in  torsion  of  the  arteries.  By  proceedings 
of  this  kind,  he  never  succeeded  in  producing 
the  beginning  of  an  aneurism.  The  inference 
therefore  is,  that  some  description  of  morbid 
change  in  the  coats  of  the  artery  is  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  aneurism,  so  long  as  the  occur- 
rence is  resisted  by  a  perfect  state  of  one  of 
those  coats ;  or  else  we  must  arrive  at  the  still 
more  certain  conclusion,  that  in  the  experiments 
undertaken  by  Hume,  Amussat,  and  others,  the 
irritation  of  the  artery  was  followed  by  inflam- 
mation of  it,  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  such 

*  an  effusion*  of  .fibrine  within  and  around  it  as 
would  fully  account  for  no  aneurismal  tumour 
being  the  result.      .  •         •  . ; 

*  One  very  interesting  point  in  relation  to  spon- 
taneous aneurism,  and  particularly  adverted  to 
byM.  Malgaigne,  is  the  almost  exclusive  restric- 
tion of  this  disease  to  the  aortic  system.  Thus, 
in  more  than  three  hundred  aneurisms  observed 
hy  M.  l.islranc,  or  recorded  by  others,  he  has 
met  with  only  two  instances  of  an  aneurismal 
disease  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  these  not 
free  from  objection.  (Lisfranc,  des  diverses  Me- 
thodes,  <Src,  pour  V Obliteration  des  Attires,  p.  8, 
8vo,  Paris,  1834.)  This  remarkable;  fact  is  sus- 
pected to  depend  upon  the'  aortic  arteries  con- 

*  taining,  between  their  inner. and  fibrous  coats,  a 
dense,  hard,  fragile  tissue,  only  capable  of  being 
taken  off  in  scales,  and  designated  by  M.  Mal- 
gaigne the  sclemus  coat.    When  concretions  of. 

■  different  kinds,  calcareous,  steatomatous,  or  car- 
tilaginous, present  themselves  in  the  aorta,  they 
are  seated,  according  to  M.  Malgaigne,  almost 


exclusively  in  this  sclerous  coat,  a  texture  not 
existing  in  the  pulmonary  artery  or'its  branches. 
*  Both  the  external  iliac  arteries  of  the  same  in- 
dividual were  tied"  in  succession  by  Mr.  Tait, 
one  on  the  8th  of  May,  1825,  and  the  other  on 
the  16th  of  April;  and  this  with  entire  success, 
notwithstanding  the  peritoneum  was  wounded, 
in  one  of  these  operations.  M.  Arendt  also  took 
up  both  the  external  iliac  arteries  in  one  patient, 
and,  though  there  was  only  an  interval  of  a 
week  between  the  operations,  the  case  had  a 
very  favourable  termination.  (See  Velpeau, 
Nouv.  Eiem.  de  Mid.  Opt'r.,  t.  i.,  p.  175.) 

The  operation  of  tying  the  internal  iliac  was 
also  performed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Barbadoes, 
who  sent  the  preparation  of  the  parts  to  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper,  and  it  is  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's 
Hospital.  (Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xvi,  p.  230.) 
A  fifth  instance  of  the  application  of  a  ligature 
to  the  internal  iliac  artery  took  place  in  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Hudson,  of  New-York.*  (See 
Aiiu  rwan  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences  for  Feb.,  1828, 
art.  v.,  p.  304.)  A  semilunar  incision,  seven 
inches  in  length,  was  made,  With  its  convexity1 
towards  the  ilium,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  um- 
bilicus to  that  of  the  abdominal  ring.  After  di- 
viding the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  tying 
some  arteries  which  bled,  the  peritoneum  was 
pushed  upward  and  inward,  and  the  handle  of  a 
scalpel  passed  under  the  trunk  of  the  internal 
iliac  artery,  which  was  tied  an  inch  below  its 
origin.  The  patient  recovered. 
*  It  is  very  justly  observed  by  M.  Velpeau,  that 
the  ligature  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  with  re- 
gard to  its  influence  on  the  circulation,  is  in  re- 
ality less  serious  than  that  of  the  external  iliac, 
or  even  the  femoral.  In  fact,  it  leaves  undis- 
turbed all  the  vessels  appertaining  to  the  corre- 
sponding limb,  while  the  great  pelvic  arteries 
anastomose  with  one  another  so  freely,  that, 
when  one  is  obliterated,  an  abundance  of  blood 
is  promptly  conveyed  by  the  others  to  the  organ's' 
which  the  obliterated  one  is  designed  to  nourish. 
But  the  ligature  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  is 
dangerous  in  another  point  of  view :  first,  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  in  its  performance; 
and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  unavoidable  de- 
tachment of  parts  from  one  another,  which  are 
connected  together  by  a  large  quantity  of  loose 
cellular  tissue,  a  texture  in  which  inflammation 
and  suppuration  are  disposed  to  spread  to  a  great 
extent.  (See  Velpeau,,  Nouv.  EUm.  de  Mid. 
Oper.,  t.  i.,  p.  185.) 

On  the  subject  of  tying  both  carotids,  1  find 
some  interesting  observations  made  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Crosse  :  "  Although  (says  he)  some  animals 
will  bear  a  ligature  to  both  carotids  simulta- 
neously, the  human  frame  cannot  sustain  so  great 
and  so  sudden  an  interruption  to  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  sensorium.  Professor '  Mott  has 
tested  this  question  ;  and  a  case  came  under  my 
own  observation  very  recently,  showing  the  fatal 
tendency  of  a  ligature,  if  applied  almost  simulta- 
neously to  each  of  these  arteries.  An  approxi- 
mation has,  however,  been  made  towards  ascer- 
taining the  shortest  interval,  at  which  the  second 
carotid  may  be  tied  after  a  ligature  to  the  first ; 
and  it  has  been  safely  done  at  an  interval  of 
thirty-eight,  seventeen,  and  even  twelve  days. 
Among- trite  most  striking  of  these  cases  is  that 
related  by  Professor  Kuhl,  of  Leipzig,  who,  on 
account  of  a  pulsating  aneurismal  tumour  pf  the 
scalp,  arising  from  a  wound  of  the  occiput,  and 
extending  over  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the 

*  This  Bhould  be  Dr.  S.  P.  White,  of  Hudson,  New- York,  ~~" 
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head,  attended  by  frequent  hemorrhages,  first 
placed  a  ligature  on  the  left  common  carotid. 
This  proceeding  only  partially  subduing  the 
disease,  and  frequent  hemorrhages  from  the  af- 
fected portion  of  the  scalp  still  occurring,  and 
threatening  life,  a  ligature  was  put  upon  the 
right  common  carotid  after  twenty-seven  days. 
This  was- followed  by  convulsions;  but  after  a 
train  of  very  troublesome  symptoms,  the  patient 
recovered,  and  was  cured  of  his  disease.  It  is 
worthy  to  be  noticed,  that  in  this,  and  also  in 
other  like  cases,  some  days  after  both  carotids 
had  been  tied,  heaviness  and  throbbing  in  the 
head  have  occurred,  requiring  free  venesection." 
(/.  Green  Crosse,  Prov.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  v.) 

Guthrie  has  met  with  but  three  popliteal  aneu- 
risms in  women  ;  and  he  calculates  aneurism  of 
the  ham  occurs  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  in 
men  for  once  in  women.  "  The  structure  of  the 
vessels  (he  observes)  is  the  same,  but  the  mode 
of  life  is  different.  The  exertion  in  general  is 
infinitely  greater  in  the  man  than  the  woman ; 
and  I  think  this,  combined  with  the  freer  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  a  much  more  likely  cause  than 
either  syphilis  or  mercury."  (On  Dis.  of  Arter- 
.  ies*  p»  87*)  •    .   *'.      \ .       i    f,  ;  •  •  * 

In  relation  to  the  comparative  frequency  of 
aneurism  in  the  two  sexes,  M.  Lisfranc  states  that, 
in  154  cases,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been 
collected  by  him,  and  whose  situations  brought 
them  within  the  reach  of  operative  surgery,  the 
proportion  of  male  patients  was  141 ;  of  females, 
13,  or  nearly  11  to  1. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  frequency  of 
aneurism  in  different  arteries,  M.  Lisfranc  refers 
to  179  cases,  all  spontaneous,  those  of  the  aorta 
not  entering  into  the  computation ;  from  which 
179  cases  he  gives  the  following  table  : 

1.  Popliteal  artery      -      -      -  59 

2.  Femoral  \  §  ^  ^oin  "      "  2(3 

I  at  other  pomts      -  18 

3.  Carotid  17 

4.  Subclavian     -      -      -      -  16 

5.  Axillary  14 

6.  External  iliac  - 

7.  Brachio-cephalic 

8.  Brachial  - 

9.  Common  iliac  - 

10.  Anterior  tibial  - 

11.  Gluteal  - 

12.  Internal  iliac  - 

13.  Temporal 

14.  Internal  carotid 

15.  Ulnar 

16.  Peroneal  - 

17.  Radial 

18.  Palmar  arc 


5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 

I 

1 
1 
1 
1 

l.-C] 


[Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  of  New- York,  has  tied  the 
common  carotid  artery  twenty  times.  In  two 
cases  it  was  the  distal  operation  for  aneurism  of 
the  ionominata,  and  in  one  of  these  was  success- 
fcL  In  three  instances  he  has  thus  cured  aneu- 
rism by  anastomosis.  In  two  examples  both  of 
the  common  carotids  were  tied  in  the  same  pa- 
tient ;  in  the  first  case,  the  interval  between  the 
application  of  the  two  ligatures  was  about  twen- 
ty minutes,  the  patient  dying  comatose  on  the 
second  day  after ;  in  the  second  case,  a  year 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  second  .operation. 
This  case  was  a  large  aneurism  by  anastomosis, 
occupying  the  temporal  and  parotid  region,  ori- 
ginating deep  about  the  articulation  of  the  lower 
jaw.  In  the  removal  of  the  parotid  gland,  Dr. 
Mott  found  it  necessary,  in  one  case,  to  tie  the 
external  carotid  at  the  point  between  the  stylo 
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hyoid  muscle'and  the  lingual  nerve,  an  operation 
the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  which  every  surgeon 
will  know  how  to  estimate.  The  same  surgeon 
has  repeatedly  tied  the  external  carotid  near  its 
origin  in  his  operations  for  tumours..  0 

The  same  surgeon  has  also  tied  the  subclavian 
four  times ;  once  within  the.  scaleni  muscles  of 
the  right  side,  fatal  from  secondary  hemorrhage- 
three  times  without  the  scaleni,  all  successful" in 
curing  axillary  aneurisms. 

Dr.  Mott  was  the  first  surgeon  in  the  woria 
who  successfully  tied  the  common*  iliac  artery 
and  this  was  for  a  huge  aneurism  of  the  external 
iliac  near  the  bifurcation.  Dr.  Solomon,  of  St 
Petersburgh,  has  since  performed  it  with  success. 

This  operation  was  performed  by  ,Dr.  Mott  oii 
the  fifteenth  of  March,  1827,  and  the  case  report- 
ed soon  after  in  the  American  Journal,  No.  1,  p. 
156.  Nearly  seven  years  afterward,  the  Medi'co- 
Chirurgical  Review  announced  the,  successful 
result  of  the  case  in  which  Mr.  Guthrie  applied  a 
ligature  to  the  same  artery,  and  the  editor  com- 
placently observes,   '  ■«   .  .  '» 'A 

"Thus  this  most  formidable  Operation  has 
been  successfully  performed  for  the  first  time,  and, 
while  it  adds  a  wreath  of  laurel  to  the  brows  of 
the  distinguished  surgeon,  it  exhibits  a  splendid 
triumph  of  British  surgery."«' '. 

Dr.  Hays,  of  the  American  Journal,  in  respond- 
ing to  this  blunder  of  the  London  reviewer,  re- 
minds him  that  this  "  triumph  of  British  surgery" 
belongs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  he 
has  placed  the  laurels  on  brows  not  destined  to 
wear  them..  He  then  adds,  "The  distinguished 
surgeon  to  whom  the  wreath  'justly  belongs  is 
our  colleague  and  countryman,  Dr.  Mott,  who, 
upward  of  seven  years  since,  successfully  applied 
a  ligature  to  the  common  iliac."' 

The  British  reviewer  omitted,  or  forgot  to 
mention,  that  this  "  successful"  operation  of  Mr. 
Guthrie  was  very  soon  fatal,  and  he  strangely 
fails  to  record  the  fact  that  the  aneurism  for  which 
Mr.  Guthrie  tied  the  common  iliac  turned  out  to 
be  a  malignant  tumour,  which  the  consultation  de- 
cided to  be  aneurism  until  the  patient  was  dead, 
when  the  mistake  of  all  parties  was  discovered. 
This  record,  however,  would  have  "withered  the 
wreath  of  laurels  upon  the  brow  of  Mr.  Guthrie, 
and  deprived  British  surgery  of  this  splendid  tri- 
umph. 

Fifteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Dr. 
Mott's  operation,  and  the  gentleman  is  still  liv- 
ing. And  yet  Mr.  Guthrie  himself,  in  his  work 
"  On  the  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Arteries,"  n 
365,  records  this  case  of  Dr.  Mott  as  fatal,  al- 
though he  extracts  his  account  of  the  operation 
from  the  American  Journal,  in  which  the  entire 
restoration  of  the  patient  to  health  is  explicitly 
mentione'd.  "» ■  ,. 

Dr.  Mott  has  also  tied  the  external  iliac  six 
times;  of  these,  four  were  suocessful,' and  two 
failed.  The  first  of  the  fatal  cases  was  from 
secondary  hemorrhage,  but  the  second  died'  of 
peritonitis,  from  drinking  to  excess  about  a  week 
after  the  operation.  Hi  also  tied  the  internal 
iliac  in  1834  with  success,  for  a  large  aneurism 
in  the  region  of  the  sciatic  notch,  and  the  patient 
is  still  living  in  perfect  health. 

Dr,  Mott  has  tied  the  femoral  artery  forty-nine 
times,  and  in  only  one  instance  has  secondary 
hemorrhage  taken  place.  '  In  this  case  the  pa- 
tient had  a  popliteal' aneurism,,and,  after  the  fail- 
ure of  the  ligature  on  the  femoral  artery,  he^ 
cured  the  external  iliac  ;  but,  on  the  coming 
away  of  the  ligature,  secondary  hemorrhage 
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again  occurred,  and  was  ultimately  fatal.  This 
was  a  fair  case  for  tying  the  aorta,,  and  Dr.  Mott 
was  only  deterred  by  the  'morbid  state  of  the  ar- 
terial system,  as  was-  manifest  'in  the  result  of 
the  two  ligatures,  which  had  been  unsuccessful 
only  on  this  account.      ,  •  ' ,  .  '  '  , 

Dr.  .Mott  has  cured  one  of  our  citizens  of  a 
double  aneurism,  popliteal  on  one  limbj  and  fem- 
oral on  the  other  very  high  tip.  He  tier!  for  the 
former'  the  femoral  artery,  and  for  the  latter  the 
external  iliac.  The  patient  is  still  living  in  New-  ( 
York,  and  in  entire  health.  The  same  surgeon 
has  tied  the  brachial,  'ulnar,  radial,  anterior,  and 
posterior  tibial  for  wounds,  tumours,  and  aneu-„ 
rismal  diseases  a  great  number  of  times  with  uni- 
*  form  success.  '    '      '     *  •** 

The.  left  primitive  iliac  artery  was  tied  for 
aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  by  Dr.  .Alfred  C. 
Post,  at  the  New- York  Hospital,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1840.  .The  case  terminated  fatally.  An 
account  of  it  is  published  in  the  New- York  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  October,  1840. 

Dr.  George  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
tied  the  common  carotid  artery  eighteen  times 
for  aneurism  and  tumours.  He  has  also  suc- 
cessfully tied  the  subclavian  three  times,  the 
external  iliac  thr,ee  times,  and  the  gluteal  once. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  tied  the 
subclavian  once,  the  external  iliac  once,  the  ca- 
rotid three  times,  and  the  femoral  eleven  times 
for  aneurism.  The  same  surgeon  has  had  occa- 
sion to  tie  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  he 
effected  successfully,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
*  Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith,  of  New-York,  has  tied 
the  subclavian  twice  for  axillary  aneurism,  and 
in  one  of  the  cases  he  has  had  entire  success. 
He  has  also  tied  the  carotid  three  times  for  aneu- 
rism by  anastomoses,  which  was  cured,  and  for 
tumours,  which  were  afterward  successfully-  ex- 
tirpated; but  he  concurs  in  the  opinion  that  liga- 
ting  the  vessel  does  not  lessen  the  hemorrhage  in 
such  operations,  anA.  need  never  be  performed. 

Dr.  Peace,  of  Philadelphia,  has  successfully 
tied  the  external  iliac  for  aneurism  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  had  occa- 
sion several  times  to  take  up  the  carotid  artery 
in  cases  of  attempts  at  suicide  by  cutting  the 
throat.  He  has  observed  that,  in  these  cases, 
where  there  is  much  extravasation  of  blood  to 
mark  the  parts,  the  descendens  noni  nerve  is 
occasionally  of  so  large  a  size,  that  its  position 
.mi  I  oblique  course  alone  distinguish  it  from  the 
par  vagurn. ,  '  ' 

Dr.  Pancoast  has  devised  a  modified  plan  for 
the  purpose  of  tying  the  subclavian  artery  below 
the  clavicle,  which  will  render  trie  operation  less 
difficult  upon  the  living  ..subject.  He  opens  the 
fissure  between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  origin' 
of  the  pectoraljs  major  muscle,  and  then  divides, 
the  sternal  portion  across,  and  tip  to  the  clavicle 
over  the  artery.  He  then  turns  up  the  divided 
portion,  and,  locks  for  the  artery  beneath.     •    • , 

He  has  operated  five  times  for  aneurism  atlhe 
bend  of  the  arm  by  tying  the  brachial  artery  with 
a  small  ligature  just  below  the  condyle,  arid  be- 
low where  it  is  crossed  by  the  median  nerve'* 
leaving  the  sac  .untouched.  The  cases  were  all 
recent,  and  the  operation '■successful.  In  exam-* 
pies  which  are  oif  long,  standing',  he  advises  to 
open  the  sac  and  apply  two.  ligatures.  '  . 

Dr.  P. 'has, also  taken  up  the  femoral  artery 
twice  with  success  for  popliteal  aneurism.  He 
has  .also  tied  the  stylo  mastoid  artery  for  false 
aneurism,  occasioned  by  bleeding.   The  patient 
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was  a  quack  doctor  from  the  West,  who  bled* 
himself,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  bleeding  his  pa- 
tients at  the  same  place.  The  sac  had  burst,  and 
profuse  hemorrhage  had  taken  place.  A  single 
ligature  sufficed;  but  the  operation  must  be  a 
difficult  one,  when  we  remember  the  proximity 
of  the  communicating,  branches  of  the  facial  and 
,  greaty  auricular  nerve,  which  run  parallel  with 
the  stylo  mastoid  arttery  opposite  the  lobe  of  the 

Dr.  Detmold,  of  New- York,  has  recently  tied 
the  common  carotid  for  aneurism  by  anastomo- 
sis, involving  the  whole  side  of  the  face,  in  a  lady 
who  was  thus  sadly  deformed,  and  at  the  time 
the  tumour  was  very  rapidly  increasing.  Its 
growth  was  checked  immediately,  and  the  tu- 
mour is  fast  disappearing,  so  that  the  entire  re- 
moval of  the  deformity  will  be  the  result. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  reports  a  case 
of  temporary  paralysis  following  a  ligature  upon 
the  carotid  artery.  As  this  untoward  result  did 
not  occur  immediately,  but  after  an  interval  of 
some  twenty  hours,  and  as  it  was  relieved,  and 
the  patient  restored  by  full, venesection,  the  mis- 
chief was  ascribed  to  the  reaction  in  the  vessels 
not  obstructed,  giving  rise  to  vascular  engorge- 
ment, and  a  state  approaching  to  apoplexy,  which, 
indeed,  was  indicated  to  be  the  true  pathological 
state  by  the  symptoms.  (See  Maryland. Med.  and 
&Wg.  Jour,  for  1840.). 

Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  reports  a  case  of 
nsevus  of  enormous  size,  situated  upon  the  ver- 
tex, and  for  which  he  tied  both  of  the  common 
or  primitive  carotids,  after  an  interval  of  twelve 
days.  The  diminution  of  the  tumour  and  cessa- 
tion of  pulsation,  which  inspired  a  delusive  hope 
of  success,  proved  to  be  but  temporary,  and  six 
weeks  after  he  was  obliged  to  excise  the  whole 
mass  by  an  incision  around  its  base,  and  which 
required  forty  ligatures.  The  patient  completely 
recovered.    (See  Amer.  Jour,  for  1838.) 

Dr.  Homer,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  in 
the  American  Journal  for  1841  an  accurate  and 
highly  valuable  report  of  two  cases  of  aneurism, 
exhibiting  the  necessity  of  a  ligature  both  above  . 
and  below  the  tumour. 

In  the  American  Journal  for  1837,  Dr.  Morri- 
son, of  Buenos  Ayres,  reports  six  cases  of  aneu- 
rism cured  by  operation,  the  details  of  which  are 
honourable  to  this  surgeon,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  and  his  paper  will 
be  found  to  be  highly  interesting  to  the  student 
of  this  branch  of  surgery. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Kirkbride  reports,  in  the  American 
Journal  for  1839,  five  cases  of  wounds  of  arteries 
successfully  treated  by  compression,  illustrating 
the  important  fact  that  arteries  are  often  tied  for  - 
wounds  and  aneurisms,  when  compression,  judi- 
ciously practised,  would  succeed  in  preventing 
the  necessity  of  the  operation.  In  this  way  he 
has  thus  succeeded  with  the  radial,  brachial,  and 
femoral  arteries ;  and,  after  reporting  the  cases, 
Dr.  K.  adds  practical  observations  on  the  general 
subject  which  are  of  great  value. 

Dr.  J.  R,  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  long  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  this  department  of  treating 
'  surgical  diseases  by  other1  means  than  the  use  of 
the  knife,  justly  regarding  the  avoidance  of  an 
operation  as  more  meritorious  than  the  ligation 
of  any  artery  of  the  body.  So,  also,  in  diseased 
and  injuries  for  which  amputation  is  often  prac- 
tised, Dr.  Barton's  horror  of  mutilating  patients 
has  led  to  the  employment  of  his  engenuity  and 
skill  in  preserving  the  limbs,  even  when  more 
difficult  operations  than  amputation  are  indica- 
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ted  as  necessary  for  the  purpose.  Under  the 
head  of  Anchylosis  I  have  alluded  to  an  eminent 
instance  of  his  success. 

In  the  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  i.,  p.  506,  Dr. 
Joseph  Parish  reports  a  case  of  femoral  aneu- 
rism spontaneously  cured.  His  son,  Dr.  Isaac 
Parish,  relates  a  case  of  aneurism  in  the  orbit, 
in  the  Amer.  Journ.  for  October,  1841. 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  has  lately  .suc- 
ceeded in  curing  an  aneurismal  varix  resulting 
from  a  wound  of  the  brachial  artery,  made  by 
transfixing  the  vein  in  phlebotomy.  In  this 
cgse  the  artery  was.  ligated  above  the  tumour 
without  success.  Six  months  afterward,  Dr, 
Eve  tied  the  artery  on  the  distal  side  of  the  an- 
eurismal tumour;  but,this  operation  also  failed, 
and  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour  continuing,  he 
was  led  to  isolating  the  aneurism  by  placing  two 
ligatures  upon  it  at  opposite  points,  and  by  this 
operation  the  tumour  was  completely  oblitera- 
ted.'     ' '  ■  ■•»,•<"  -  • 

Dr.  Alexander  E.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  has 
devised  an  instrument  for  tying  deep-seated  ar- 
teries, which  practical  men  regard  as  possessing 
great  merit.  An  account  of  it  may  be  found  in 
the  3d  vol.  of  the  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ., 
with  a  drawing.  The  advantage  of  this  instru- 
ment is,  that  after  tying  the  first  knot,  the  sec- 
ond may  be  brought  down  without  disturbing 
the  first,  as  there  is  no  stress  upon  the  ligature 
between  the  two.  It  has  been  found  to  afford 
great  facilities  in  ligating  the  internal  iliac  and 
subclavian,  arteries.  See  White's  operation  for 
gluteal  aneurism,  in  the  Amer.  Journal  for  1827, 
and  also  Dr.  Gross's  case,  and  remarks  on  the 
subclavian  artery,  Western  Journal  for  1841. 

Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers  has  tied  the  external 
iliac,  the  internal  iliac,,  and  the  femoral  in  the 
same  patient,  for  complicated  aneurisms. 

Under  this  head  I  have  introduced  into  the 
text  the  only  instance  of  the  ligature  of  the  in- 
ternal iliac  for  the  cure  of  glutasal  aneurism  ever 
performed  in  this  country,  as  communicated  by 
Dr.  S.  Pomeroy  White,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  it 
is  there  stated  to  be  the  fourth  instance  in  which 
this  operation  has  ever  been  attempted.  I  find, 
by  a  late  number  of  the  London  Gazette,  that 
Dr.  Thompson,  of  Barbadoes,  has  since  perform- 
ed this  difficult  operation,  but  without  success, 
as  would  seem  from  the  fact  that  a  preparation 
of  the  parts  has  been  sent  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and 
is  now  in  the  museum  at  Guy's  Hospital.  So 
that  this  artery  has  now  been  fled  five  times: 
twice  in  the'  West  Indies,  once  in  Russia,  once 
in  Great  Britain,  and  once  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Stevens,  of  St.  Croix,  was  the  first  to  at- 
tempt this  hazardous  operation,  as  may  be  seen, 
by  a  reference  to  the  article  in  this  Dictionary. 
This  case  .occurred  in  1812,  and  was  completely 
successful.  The  patient  lived  ten  years  after  the 
operation,  and,  dying  in  1822  of  some  other  dis- 
ease, an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  examining 
the  parts.  "The  preparation  was  sent  to  London 
to  remove  the  skepticism  of  those  who  perseve- 
red in  declaring  the  operation  impossible.  Still, 
however,  a  few  distinguished  men  doubted  th6 
reports  of  the  several  cases,  and  Mr.  Lawrence, 
in  his  lectures,  still  questioned  the  possibility  <of 
tying  the  internal  iliac,  and  alluded  to  only  one 
case  in  which  it  was  said  to  have  been  perform- 
ed.   (See  London  Med.  Gazette,  No.  128--)  ' 

During  the  present  year  Dr.  Stevens  visited 
London  in  the  suite  of  the  governor-general  of 
the  Danish  West  India  islands;, and  having  his 
attention  called  to  the  skepticism  of  Mr.  Law- 
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rence.he  immediately  sent  the  preparation,  which 
had  been  in  London  unnoticed  for  several  years, 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  where,  m  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  a  ininute  examination 
was  made,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  present 
It  appeared,  however,  that  the  aneurism  was'not 
in  the  glutteal  artery,  as  had  been  supposed,  bill 
in  the  great  isehiatic  ;  and  Dr.  Stevens  suggests  , 
that  this  is  probably  the  seat  of  the  disease,  in 
many  instances,  of  what  has  been  called  gluteal 
aneurism.      -   *        -  »    « . ' 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  given  a  conclusive  £ei. 
tificate,  after  having  minutely  examined  Dr.  Ste- 
vens's preparation,  which  is  also  published  in'the- 
Gazette,  declaring  himself  perfectly  satisfied  of 
the  existence  of  the  aneurism,  and  the' complete 
obliteration  of  the  internal  iliac.  For,  although 
this  preparation  has  been  in  spirits  eight  years, 
"  it  still  exhibits  the  internal  iliac  Converted  into' 
an  impervious  chord  where  the  ligature  was.  ap- 
plied, and  shows  very  distinctly  the  remains  of 
the  aneurismal  swelling  in  the  isehiatic  artery." 

In  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sur 
geay  for  June,  1841,  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  professor 
in  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute,(report6  a  case 
of  axillary  aneurism  for  which  he  tied  the  right 
subclavian  artery.  The  patient  died  en  the  thir- 
tieth day  of.  the  effusion  of  the  "contents  of  the 
.  aneurismal  sacinto  the  thoracic  cavity,  -which 
had  obviously  resulted  from  ulcerative  absorption 
of  the  walls  of  the  tumour,  and  must  have  com- 
menced before  the  operation.  But  for  this  un- 
toward event,  entire  success-would  have  crown- 
ed the  operation,  for  the  ligature  came  away  in  j 
■  due.  time,  and  the  wound  did  welL 

Dr.  Gross  relates  the  history  of  twenty -six  ca- 
ses in  which  this  artery  was  tied,  of  which  Sev- 
enteen were  cured.  He  records  three  instances 
in  this  country,  the  first  by  Dr.  "Post,  of  New- 
York,  in  1817,  successful  ;  the  second  by  Dr. 
Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1828,  the  patient  dy: 
ing  on  the  eighth  day ;  and  the  third  by  Dr.  Mott, 
Of  New-York,  in  1830,  in  which  the  patient  re- 
covered. So  that  it  appears  that  in  America  the 
first  instance  of  success  on  record  was  furnished 
by  Dr.  Post ;  for,  until  his  case,  it  had  failed  in 
the  hands  of  Ramsden  and  Blizard  of  London, 
and  Dr.  Colles  of  Dublin,  the  only  instances  of 
this  artery  being  previously  tied.  Dupuytrep 
was  the  next  to  succeed,  which  he  did  two  years 
after  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris.  -The  paper  of 
Dr.  Gross  is  an  elaborate  and  meritorious  criti- 
cism upon  the  whole  subject,  and  does  him  great 
credit. 

In  the  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  iii.,  p.  229,  Dr. 
Joseph  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  paper  on 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to' the  subclavian  ar- 
tery, with  description  of  instrument.— Reese.] 

[ANTRUM,   collections  or  mucus. 
In  general,  I  believe  that  the  extraction  of  one  • 
of  the  molar  teeth  will  not  prove  very  applicable  , 
to  the  present  case ;  first,  because  the  thick  albu- 
minous fluid  requires  a  larger  opening  than  can 
be  thus  obtained":  and  secondly,  because;  when 
the  .surgeon  is  called  upon  to  perform  an  ppeta-  • 
tion,  the  bony  texture  of  the  antrum  is  already 
very  thin,  much  softened,  or  even  partial  Ly  ab- . 
sorbed  above  or  behind  the  alveoli ;  consequently, 
as  soon  as  the  surgeon,  has  made  an  incision  . 
above  the  -gum,  or  in  the  pari  of  the  swellingpre- 
sentmg  itself  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  he  finds 
that  a  probe  will  immediately  en£er  the  antrum. 
All  that  he  has  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  enlarge  this 
opening  with  a  pair  of  small  bone-pliers  or  a 
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strong  knife.  Mr.  Hunter's  apprehension  about, 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  opening,  and  of 
the  likelihood  of  a  return  of  the  accumulation, 
does  not  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  what  hap- 
pened in  the  cases  under  Dubois  and  Sir  Benja^ 
rnin  "Brodie;.  The  latter  informs  us  that,  "  after  , 
■dissecting  the  membrane  of  the*  cheek  from  the, 
jaw,  I  -took  a  curved  scalpel,  bent  laterally,  with 
a  strong*  sharp  point,  and  introduced  the  point, 
into- wfcat  seemed  the  thin  bony,  parietes,  or. 
boundary  of  the  tumour.  *  Immediately  there  es- 
caped a  large  quantity  of  transparent  Mid,  like  ' 
what'weiind  in  ca^es  of  ranula.  .I  then  intro- 
duced .a  probe  info  the"  cavity  of  the  antrum,  and 
found  "that  if  might  be  passed  in  any  direction-. 
<  There^was-  neither  tumour  nor  dead  bone  in  it, 
and  the  cavity  seemed  to  be  in  a  natural  state, 
except  ihaf  it  was  enormously  dilated.  I  next 
enlarged  the  opening,  cutting  out  a  circular  por- 
tion of  thin  bony  shell,  formed  by  the  expanded 
parietes  of  the  antrum.  After'the  operation  the 
tumour  subsided,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  cheek 
was  not  larger  .than  the  other.  The*  aperture 
made  by  the  scalpel  has  continued  previous  to  this 
day,  though' it  is  ten  years,  since  I  performed  the* 
operation.  The  lady  wears  a  plug,  which  she 
takes  out  night  and  morning,  and  with  her  own 
hand  introduces  the  point  of  a  syringe,  ami 
washes  out  the  antrum."  (See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz. 
for  Dec,  1834.) 

ABSCESSES   IN  THE  ANTRUM. 

The  following  way  of  making  the  opening  is 
recommended  by  Sir  B.  Brodie:  "Raise  up  the 
cheek,  so  as  to  expose  the  membrane  covering 
the  gum  on  the  side  of  the  face,  and  with  a  scal- 
pel make  a  transverse  incision  down  to  the  bone. 
In  one  case  (says  he),  I  did  otherwise,  thinking 
the  division  of  the  membrane,  as  a  separate  part 
of  the  operation,  was  unnecessary ;  but  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  blood  escaped  into  the 
cellular  membrane  underneath,  and  there  was 
an  immense  ecchymosis,  rendering  the  rest  of 
the  operation  very  difficult.  Then  perforate  the 
thick  plate  of  bone  as  nearly  as  possible  to  what 
you  suppose  to  have  been  the  original  seat  of  the 
>  disease."  The  best  instrument  for  this  purpose, 
according  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  is  a  pair  of 
sharp-pointed  strong  scissors.  "  Apply  them  to 
the  bone  in  their  closed  state,  using  them  as  a 
chisel,  and  they  will  easily  penetrate  it,  and  go 
into  the  antrum.  With  these  the  bone  may  be 
easily  broken  away  to  the  requisite  extent."  (See 
Mid.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  351  ;  Gooch's 
06s.,  Append.,  p.  138.)  Some  examples  occur 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  expose  a  great 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  to  cut  away 
the  dead  pieces,  which  are  wedged,  as  it  were,  in 
the  living  ones.  In  general,  however,  it  is  pru- 
dent to  wait  till  the  dead  bone  is  loose,  and  in 
the  mean  while  to  restrict  our  interference  to 
preventing  the  lodgment  of  matter,  and  rnaintain- 
ing  cleanliness.  ' 

'     TUMOPJISP  IN  THE  ANTRUM..       '  "- 

•  Surgical.writers  describe  polypi  of  the  antrum ; 
end  bs  growths  of  this  kihd  harve  their  origin 
from  parts  invested  by  miicous  membranes,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  that  the'anWrum  would  occa- 
sionally.be  J,he  situation  of  them.  Yet  the  dis- 
ease must  h§re  be  very  rare ;  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  even  regards  the  history  and  treatment 
of  polypi  of  the  antrum  as  altogether  hypotheti- 
cal ;  and  he  adds,  "  No  polypus,  I  believe,  ever 
existed  in  the  antrum  around  which  a  surgeon 


could  pu£  a  ligature ;  and  I  never  heard  of  the 
operation  being  performed.''  (See  Lond.  Med. 
Gaz.  fur  Dec,  1834,  p.  850.)  In  no  hospital, 
either  civil  or  military,  have  1  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing  a  polypus  of  the  antrum;  neither 
has  any  ease  presented  itself  to  me  out  of  an 
hospital.  I  join  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  therefore, 
in  believing  the  disease  to  be  exceedingly  rare. 
There  are, . howevev.so'me  geod  authorities  in" 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that  polypi  do  sometimes 
grow  in  the ,  antrum.  (Eiehhorn;  Chelius,  &c.) 
Certain  other  tumours,  originating  within  the 
antrum,  are  far  more  common,  some  of  which 
are  of  a  fibrous,  sarcomatous,  or  os£eo-sarcoma- 
tous  character,  free  from  malignancy,  while  the  . 
others  are  of  a  rnalignant  cancerous  kind,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  medullary  tumours,  or  of 
carcinoma,  and  sometimes  of  both  these  formida- 
ble diseases  together.  Malignant  tumours  are 
attached  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  till  up 
the  cavity.  At  first  the  patient  has  but  little 
pain,  and  the  existence  of  the  diseasefis  scarcely 
indicated  by  any  particular  symptoms.  But,  as 
the  disease  advances,  things  are  different.  The 
tumour,  growing  larger,  presses  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  antrum,  and  causes  its  bony  parie- 
ties  to  become  dilated.  By  degrees,  it  forms  a 
projection  in  the  cheek.  After  a  time,  there  is 
another  projection  in  the  bony  palate.  Then 
another  projection  occurs  at  the  inferior  part  of 
the  orbit ;  and  there  is  still  another  blocking  up 
the  nostril.  From  the  pressure  of  the  tumour, 
the  osseous  texture  of  the  antrum  is  absorbed ; 
the  alveoli  are  destroyed ;  and  the  teeth  are 
loosened,  or  drop  out.  At  length,  the  morbid 
growth  either  makes  its  way  into  the  orbit,  dis- 
placing the  eye,  and  then  passes  through  fehe  or- 
bit ar  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  into  the  scull,  and 
proves  fatal,  or  else  it  protrudes  through  the 
front,  or  lower  part  of  the  antrum :  in  either  of 
which  last  situations  it  presents  a  large  fetid, 
bleeding  mass,  bringing  the  patient  to  his  doom 
with  equal  certainty.  In  the  Museum  of  London, 
University  College  are  three  specimens  of  ma- 
lignant disease  of  the  antrum ;  in  two^the  swell- 
ing made  its  way  from  the  antrum  to  the  brain ; 
in  the  third,  which  was  taken  from  an  elderly 
woman,  a  patient  of  mine,  who  died  in  the 
North  London  Hospital,  the  medullary  and  scir- 
rhous mass,  after  entering  the  orbit  and  dis- 
placing the  eye,  caused  ulceration  and  sloughing 
of  the  cheek,  and  a  protrusion  of  some  of  the  tu- 
mour in  this  direction.  The  woman,  who  had 
suffered  indescribable  agony  from  the  pressure 
of  the  tumour,  as  it  continued  to  enlarge,  was  at 
length  worn  out  by  the  discharge,  irritation,  and 
repeated  bleedings  from  the  disease.  I  remem- 
ber a  boy  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  many 
years  ago,  in  whom  a  medullary  tumour,  begin- 
ning in  the  antrum,  made  its  way  through  the 
orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  and  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  into  the  cranium.  He  was 
only  comatose  about  forty-eight  hours  before  he 
]  died,  though'  the  portion  of  the  swelling  project- 
ing into  the  cranium,  and  causing  a  correspond- 
ing depression  in  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain, 
was  equal  in  size  to  a  small  orange. — C] 

[In  the  article  under  this  head,  I  inadvertently 
omitted  to  record  a  new  and  difficult  operation 
performed  for  the  removal  of  afungus  from  that 
cavity,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens,  Professor  of  Sur- 
'  gery  in  the  University  of  New -York.  The  de- 
'  tails  of  the  case  are  included  in  Dr.  Stirling's 
Appendix  to  Velpeau's  Surgical  Anatomy,  re- 
cently published.    It  is  the  more  important  I 
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should  introduce  it  here,  since  in  another  part 
of  this  work  I  have  attributed  to  Dr.  Rogers 
the  merit  of  having'first  operated  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  removal  of-  the  upper  jaw.  Dr.  R.'s 
operation  was  performed,  it  will  be  perceived, 
in  May,  1824,  while  that  of  Dr.  Stevens  was 
in  August,  1823.  .1  was  led  into  this  error, 
as  respects  the  date,  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  latter  operation  was  not  published  until  the 
present  year,  the  doctor  having  withheld  the  re- 
port of  the  case  from  the  public  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  to  the  patient  and  his  friends,  lest  the 
individual  should  be  identified,  and  the  extent  of 
the  mutilation  known. 

The  tumour  in  this  case  occupied  the  whole 
antrum,  arising  by  a  broad  base  from  its  lower, 
portion,  and  occasioned  a  great  deformity  in  the 
cheek,  and  protruded  into  the  mouth. 

For  the  full  account  of  this  superior  opera- 
tion, I  must  refer  to  the  work  just  mentioned. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state,,  that  a  great 
portion  6i  the  interior  and  inferior  portions  of 
the  os  maxillare  superius  were  removed  without 
dividing  the  cheek,  by  drawing  up  the  commissure 
of  the  lips,  and  dissecting  the  upper  lip  from  the 
bone  td  within  a  line  of  the  infra-orbital  foramen. 
Arid  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  operation  is  in  the 
manner  of  dividing  the  bone  by  a  flexible  elastic 
saw,  made  of  clock-spring,  instead  of  the  Use  of 
the  mallet,  chisel,  and  gouges,  and  the  still  more- 
painful  and  equivocal  operation  with  the  actual, 
cautery, 

.  This  patient  is  now  living  in  perfect  health, 
and  the  cavity  in  the  cheek  which  followed  the 
operation  has  been  filled  by  an  artificial  jaw, 
made  of  ivory,  having  teeth  attached  to  it ;  and 
the  articulation  and  deglutition  are  so  perfectly 
retained,  that  only  a  few  friends  are  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  operation  to  which  he  has  sub- 
mitted,      'Y  . ;  .«  ■  " •* 

This  entire  triumph  of  our  art  over  so  horrible 
a  disease  is  alike  honourable  to  Dr.  Stevens  and 
the  profession. 

Professor  Chapin  A.  Harris,  of  Baltimore,  has 
reported  in  the  Maryland  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum. 
for  1840,'  a  highly  interesting  case  of  ozoena,  to 
which  I  mWst  refer  the  reader,  as  of  great  prac- 
tical importance.  It  was  cured  by  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  first  superior  molar  tooth,  the  roots  of 
which  were  found  greatly  enlarged  by  exostosis. 
This  operation  was  found  to  have  opened  the  an- 
trum, and  allowed  ih&  escape  of  a  purulent  and 
foetid  discharge,  and  indicating  the. proper  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  revealing  the  true  source  of  the 
patient's  sufferings.  The  patient  was  thusS-e- 
stored  to  nealth  after  being  tortured  by  neuralgia 
for  years.  , 

Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  reported  in  the 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum,  for  1839,  a  case 
of  fungus  of  the  antrum,  of  so  great  extent  that 
the  nostril,  mouth',  and  orbit  were  opened  into 
'one  common  cavity  by  .the  destruction  of  the 
bony  structures,  and'  which  required  the  .re- 
moval of  the.  upper  jaw,  including  the  malar 
bone.  The  patient  speedily  recovered  this  for- 
midable mutilation,  so  creditable  to  the  surgeon 
who  thus  rescued  him  from  a  horrible  death. 
See  Dr.  Warren's  work  on  Tumours,  and  article 
Jawbone. — Reese/|        /•»       ,        <,  i 

[ANUS.'   PROLAPSUS  ANI.- 

In  the  treatment  of  a  child,  Sir  Benjamin  Bro- 
die  recommends  occasional  purging  with  calo- 
mel and  rhubarb ;  the  avoidance"  of  much  vege- 
table food,  which  tends  to  fill  up  the  intestines, 
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while  it  affords  but  little  nourishment ;  and  an- 
injection,  every  morning,  of  two  or  three  ounces 
of  a  lotiomcompound  3  j.  of  tinct.  ferri  rriuriatis, 
and  a  pint  of  water.  The  child  is  to  retain  the 
injection  as  long  as  possible.  Sir  Benjamin  Bro- 
die  has  nevet  seen  a  prdlapsus  of  the  rectum  in 
a  child  which  was  not  cured  in  this  manner. 
■I'  *  *  *  • «  *  •  v  , 

ARTIFICIAL  ANUS.     _  • 

The  following  general  directions  were  igiven 
by  Dupuytren  for  the  application  of  his  enterot: 
orne :  1.  The  two  ends  Of  the  bowel  must  be  de- 
tected. •  2.  The  septum  between  them  divided. 
3.  The  external  opening  healed  up. 

The  lower  end  of  the  intestine  he  frequently 
found  very  difficult  to  make  out  In  old  cases 
very  often  neither  the  angle,  (eperon)  nor  thei 1 
lower  portion -of  the  bowel  can<  be  discovered* 
and  it  seems  as  if  there  was  only,  dne  passage 
leading  to  the  fistula.  The  other,  partlyobliter- 
ated  and  retracted  within  the  belly, ha.s  an  orifice 
so  concealed,  that,  unless  accidentally  entered  by 
a  probe,  its  detection  is  almost  impossible.  Then 
the  relation  of  the  two  portions  of  intestines  to 
one  another  Dupuytren  found  remarkably  incon- 
stant. The  stomachic  portion,  according  to  the 
kind  of  case,  may  be  superior  orinferior,  external 
or  internal.  When  the  artificial  anus  communi- 
cates with  the  great  intestine,  he  considers  clys- 
ters among  the  best  means  -of  discovering,  the 
orifice  of  the  lower  continuation  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  In  very  difficult  cases,  he  sanctions  the 
use  of  a  plug,  purgative  clysters,  and'a^ery  fyll 
diet-.    (See  CKnique  Ghir:,  ,t,»ii,J  p.  265.)**  •. 

The  two  ends  of  the  bowel  being  ascertained, 
the  operation  must  not  be  performed  if  the  mu- 
cous coat  of  the  bowels,  the  peritoneum,  or  other 
organs  be  the  seat  of  acute  or  chronic  inflamma- 
tion. The  patient  is  to  be  prepared  by  a  suitable, 
mild,  antiphlogistic  plan. 

.lr\  the  operation  the  patient  is  to  lie  upon  hiq 
back.  ■•  The  surgeon  takes  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  enterotome  in  the  right  hand,  and  guides  it, 
if  requisite,  with  the  left,  forefinger  to  one  of  the 
orifices  of  the  bowel  to  the  depth  of  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  inches,  according  tq  circumstances. 
An  assistant  then  takes  charge  of  this  first  part 
of  the  instrument.  The  other  branch  is  then  ia- 
troduced  into  the  other  end  of  the  bowel  in  the 
same  manner.  Both  branches  are  then  brought 
together,  and  joined  like  a  pair  of  forceps.  The- 
blades  are  then  made  to  grasp  the  bowet  by.press- 
ing  the  handles  together.  The  pressure  is  next 
regulated  and  maintained  by  means  of  a'screW, 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  first  day-,  the  pres- 
sure is  to  be  increased  sufficiently ,to  kill  the  pob- 
tion  of  intestinal  tunic's  embraced  by -the  instru- 
ment ;  and  the  pressure  is.to  be  again  augmepted 
.every  second  day,  to  render  their  destruction  still 
more  certain.  In  the  cases  under  Dupuytren, 
the  instrument  was  detached  between  the  sev. 
■  enth  and  tenth  day,  bringing'  away-  with  it  the 
destroying  jutting  angle  and  septum,  which  pre-» 
vented  the  upper  portion  of  bowel  from  commu- 
nicating with  the  •  lower.  Frequently  the  ,fir$t 
signs  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  natural-  pas- 
sage precede  (he  detachment  of  thfe  enterotome.*. 
In  all  caees  slight  colic  occurs ;  the  evacuations 
are  affTrst  white  and  albuminous  from  the  lower 
bowels,  and  these  are  followed  by  stercoraceous 
matter  from  the  tipper  ones.  At  firsMhey  are 
numerous  and  liquid,  and  attended  with  gripings  ■ 
but  they  soon  become  of  proper  quality,  and  all 
uneasiness  subsides.  .(See  Dupuytren  in  Clin. 
Chir.,  t.  ii,  p.  264,  &cO 
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FISSURES  OF  THE  ANUS, 

As  they  are  termed,  consist  of  longish  super- 
ficial ulcerations  near  the  anus,  between  the  con- 
verging folds  of  the  fine  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane. When  the  sides  of  the  anus  are  separa- 
ted, and  the  patient  is  desired  to  strain,  a  narrow 
fissure  is  seen,  the  bottom  of  which  is  red,  and 
the  margins  somewhat  swollen  and  callous.  But> 
as  Dupuytren  observes,  it  is  frequently  necessa- 
ry, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  high  it 
reaches,  to  introduce  the  linger  into  the  rectum. 
It  is,  more  commonly  situated„at  the  sides  and 
back  of  thV  anus*  than  at  the  forepart  of  it ;  a 
favourable  circumstance  in  relation  to  an  opera1 
tion,  particularly  in  women,  in  whom  this  open- 
ing is  divided  from  the  posterior  commissure  of 
the  vulva  only  by  a  thin  partition.  The  ulcera- 
tion rarely  effects  the  whole  thickness  of  the  mu- 
COysniPiubruiie.  (See  Dupuytren,  Clinique  Chir., 
t.  hi.,  p.  283.)'.  Fissure  of  the  anus  is  usually 
productive  of  violent  lancinating  or  burning  pain," 
which  gradually  augments,  and  lasts  a  consider-' 
able  time  after  the  patient  has  had 'a  motion.  In 
some  cases,  indeed,  so  extreme  is  the  suffering, 
that  the  patient,  from  a  dread  of  obeying  the  call 
of  nature,  refuses,  as  long  as  possible,  or  even 
nearly  starves  himself,  to  render  the  occasion  for 
emptying  the  rectum  less  frequent.  The  seven- 
ty of  the  case  .arises  chiefly  from  a  painful  spasm 
of  the  sphincter  muscles. 

Constipation,  and  the  spasm  which  it  excites, 
are  among  the  predisposing  causes  of  fissure  of 
the  anus.  The  indurated  fecal  matter,  either  by 
causing  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
by  immoderate  distention  of  the  passage,  may 
bring  on  the  complaint.  The  unskilful  adminis- 
tration of  clysters,  especially  with  pointed  rough 
pipes,  is  often  the  cause.  Fissures  of  the  anus 
are  frequently  met  with  in  persons  who  have 
piles ;  and,  according  to  Dupuytren,  the  lodgment 
of  venereal  matter  near  the  anus,  as  happens  in 
many  women,  may  lead  to  the  complaint.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
contact  of  any  irritating  matter  or  secretion  may 
have  this  effect. 

According  to  Dupuytren,  the  spasmodic  con- 
striction of  the  sphincter  is  the  real  disorder,  and 
the  fissure  is  only  a  secondary  effect.  By  put- 
ting a  stop  to  this  constriction,  the  disease  is 
cured.  With  this  view,  Dupuytren  tried  what 
good  could  be  done  by  the  following  application  : 
it.  Acfuigiae  jvj.,  extr.  belladonna?  plumbi  aceta- 
Ms  a  a  3  .)■  Misc.  A  tent  of  linen  or  charpie,  or,  as 
i  should  say,  a  soft  rectum  bougie,  of  moderate 
size,  smeared  with  this  ointment,  is  introduced, 
and  its  diameter  gradually  increased  to  that  of 
the  forefinger.  Dupuytren  states  that  the  con- 
iinuance  of  this  treatment  for  a  few  days  fre- 
quently relieves  the  pain  entirely,  and  obviates 
all  necessity  either  for  caustic  or  the  division  of 
the  sphincter.  EVen  when  the  plan  does  not 
cure,  it  always  palliates,  and  therefor?  should  be 
•  tried  before  the  latter  methods  are  resorted  to.  " 

Baron  Dupuytren  makes  a  very  useful  and 
practical  .division  of  fissures  s>{  the  anus  into 
three  kinds.  Some  are  below  the  sphincter,  affect- 
ing hardly  any  texture  but  the  skin,  and  not  the 
mucous  membrane.  These  excite  more  or  less 
pruritus,  but  cause  little  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  feces.  Fissures  above  the  sphincter^  in- 
volving the  mucous  membrane,  can  only  he  seen, 
with  the  aid  of  a  speculum.  When  the  finger 
is  passed  into  the  rectum,  a  knotty,  hard  chord  is 
felt,  and  pressure  on  it  creates  acute  pain.  When 
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the  patient  goes  to  stool,  such  fissures  give  rise  to 
an  indescribable  sort  of  tenesmus,  which  ceases 
directly  after  the  evaluation ;'  and  the  excre- 
ment on  the  side  nearest  the  disease  is  cow  ' 
ered  with  puriform  or  mucous,  bloody  fluid. 
Such  fissures  were  found  by  Dupuytren  to  be 
commonly  produced  by  the  ulceration  of  internal 
piles,  excited  by  the  passage  of  indurated  fecal 
matter.  Lastly,  fissures  on  a  level  with  the  sphinc- 
ter, are  the  worst,  being  attended  with  agonizing 
constriction  of  the  sphincter,  and  other  symptoms 
already  specified. 

The  first  two  descriptions  of  fissufe  may  most-  ' 
ly  be  cured  without  any  operation  ;  some  by  the 
dressing  them  with  simple  cerate,  or  ointment 
containing  opium,  mercurial  preparations,  &c. ; 
others  by  emollient  anodyne  lotions  or  applica- 
tions. But  when  the  fissure  was  of  the  third  de- 
scription, Dupuytren  considered  the  operation 
first  introduced  by  Boyer  the  quickest  and  surest 
means  of  cure.  This  consists  in  dividing  the 
anus  and  sphincter  with  a  probe-pointed  bistou- 
ry, passed  into  the  rectum,  and  cutting  directly 
through  the  fissure,  except  when  it  lies  forward 
towards  the  vagina  in  the  female,  or  urethra  in 
the  male  subject.  When  several  fissures  existed, 
Dupuytren  sometimes  made  several  cuts  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  from  three  to  four  fines  deep. 
(See  Clin.  Chir-,  t.  hi,  art.  10.) 

PRETERNATURAL    CONTRACTION  OF  THE 
SPHINCTER. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  treated  of  this  as  a 
distinct  affection ;  and,  indeed,  we  find  that  Du- 
puytren represents  it  as  being  generally  the  pri 
mary  complaint  in  fissure  of  the  anus.  The  cases 
referred  to  by  the  former  gentleman  he  has  met 
with  chiefly  in  women  disposed  to  hysteria,, 
though  sometimes  in  the  male  sex.  In  empty- 
ing the  rectum,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  strain? 
very  much,  especially  when  the  feces  are  solid  ; 
then  pain  is  experienced,  which  lasts  a  consider- 
able time  afterward.  Very  often  a  small  ulcer  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  (the.  second 
variety  of  Dupuytren's  fissure)  accompanies  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  sphincter,  and  is  always, 
according  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  description, 
situated  at  the  posterior  part,  opposite  the  point 
of  the  os  coccygis.  When  the  suffering  is  not 
excessive,  relief  may  sometimes  be  derived  from 
purgatives,  given  to  prevent  the  evacuations  from 
being  hard  and  figured,  from  an  opiate  supposi- 
tory at  night,  and  from  the  introduction  of  a 
bougie  into  the  anus  just  before  the  patient  has 
a  motion.  In  worse  cases,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
recommends  the  division  of  the  sphincter  with  a 
straight  probe-pointed  bistoury.  The  fibres  of 
this  muscle  are  thick,  and  will  require  two  or 
three  strokes  for  their  complete  division.  An 
opiate  may  be  given  to  keep  the  bowels  quiet  for 
two  or  three  days  afterward  ;  then  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  may  be  exhibited.  Simple  dressings 
will  suffice  to  heal  the  wound.  (See  Brodie  in 
Load.  Med.  Gaz.  for  1834,  1835,  p.  26.)  j  i 

EXCRESCENCES  OF  THE  ANUS. 

,  These  cases  are  frequent,  the  growths  receiv- 
ing a  variety  of  names,  according  to  their  suppo- 
sed resemblance  to  things,  as  condylomata,  ma- 
riscas,  and  fici.  Some  are  much  firmer  than  oth- 
ers ;  some  of  them  grow  in  consequence  of  irri- 
tation of  the  skin  of  the  anus,  by  the  contact  of 
rancid  secretions  or  purulent  matter.  Others 
are  originally  piles,  for,  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
observes,  when  the  cavities  vof  external  piles  be- 
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come  obliterated,  they  generally  form  flaps  of 
skin,  which  gradually  waste  ;  but  sometimes  dis- 
eased action  takes  place  in  them,  and  they  be- 
come converted  into  excrescences  .similar  to 
those  which  grow  from  the  nymphae  of  women. 
Many  excrescences  about  the  anus  and  perineum 
are  of  middling  consistence,  between  that  of  a 
wart  and  that  ofa  polypus.  I  have  cured  a  great 
number, by  stimulating  applications,  as  the  ni- 
trate of  silver,  the  tine,  ferri  mur.,  the  acetic 
acid,  and  the  powder  of  savine,  blended  with  sub- 
ace'tate  of  copper,  or  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper.  When  their  necks  have  been  narrow,  I 
'have*  also  extirpated  many  of  them  with  liga-. 
tures.  But,  in  general,  I  remove  the  larger  kinds 
with  a  bistoury.  The  bleeding,  which  may  be 
at  first  copious,  does  not  generally  require  a  lig- 
ature,1 as  it  stops  as  soon  as  lint  or  linen  dipped 
in  cold  water  and  a  T  bandage  have-  been  ap- 
plied.   (See  Hemorrhoids  and  Rectum.) — C] 

[Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  cured^twfelve 
cases  of  fissure  of  the  anus.  In  three  of  them 
he  relied  upon  laxative  medicines-  and  the  local 
application  of  the  nitras  argenti,  but  ,  in  nine  of 
them  he  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the  sphinc- 
ter with  the  knife.  ••'     *  r 

The  late  Dr.' George  Bushe,  of  New- York,  pub- 
lished in  1837  a  treatise  on  the  malformations,, 
injuries,'  and  diseases  of  the  rectum  and  anus, 
which  will'  be  found  to.  possess  very  great  prac- 
tical value.  It  is  comprised  in  some  three  hun- 
dred octavo  pages,  and  accompanied  by  nine 
quarto  plates. 

In  Professor  Gibson's  late  work  on  the  Insti- 
tutes and  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.,  p.  140,  a 
just  encomium  will  be  found  upon  Dr.  Physick, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  his  ingenious  and  successful 
operation  for  artificial  anus  devised  by  him  in 
1808,  and  afterward  imitated,  with  similar  suc- 
cess, by  Dupuytren  of  Paris.  The  claims  of  Dr. 
Physick  to  priority  in  this  surgical  achievement 
■are  fully  sustained  by  Dr.  Gibson,  by  an  extract 
from  Dr.  B.  H.  Coates's  able  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, published  in  the  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  269. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Lotz,  of  New-Berlin,  Pa.,  has  suc- 
cessfully operated  by  a  method  which  he  con- 
siders an  improvement  on  both  Physick  and  Du- 
puytren. (See  Amer.  Journal,  No.  36,  p.  367.)— 
Reese.]       >    »  t  •  .  *.     •  '  •  , , 

[AORTA.     COMPRESSION  OF  THE  AORTA, 

In  order  to  restrain  hemorrhage  from  the  infe- 
rior half  of  the  body,  more  especially  from  the 
uterus,  has  been  warmly  advocated,  and  in  thin 
persons  seems  calculated  to  be  beneficial.  (See 
Crosse,  Provincial  Med.  and  Surg.  Trans.,  vol.  v.) 
I  have  mentioned  the  adoption  of  this  plan  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  in  the  case  where  he  opened  the 
aneurismal  sac  previously  to  putting  a  ligature 
on  the  aorta. — C.] 

[ARSENIC.  Dupuytren  was  in  the  habit  of 
employing  certain  preparations  of  arsenic,  Which 
cleaned  the  diseased  surfaces  without  destroying 
them.  One  of  his  formula?  was  a  powder,  the 
.other  a  liquid.  The  arsenious.  acid  constituted 
the  basis  of  both.  The  calomel,  joined  with  it, 
he  conceived  might  have  some  effect ;  but  the  ar- 
senic was  the  essential  thing.  The  powder  con- 
sisted of  four  parts  of  .arsenious  acid  or  oxide  of 
arsenic,  and  ninety-six  of  calomel.  Sometimes 
the  proportion  of  arsenic  was  increased  to  fKe 
or  six  parts  in  the  hundred.  The  liquid  prepara- 
tion was  principally  the  above  powder  mixed  with 
gum  arabic,  and  moistened  with  distilled  water, 
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so  as  to  malte  h  paste.  •  In  the,  latter  formula, 
however,  Dupuytren  usually  increased  the  pro- 
portion of  arsepic,  employing  six,  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  parts  of  arsenic  with  so  many  farts  of 
colomel  as  made,,  with  the  arsenic,  one  hundred. 
Dupuytren  employed  this  application  with  coa- 
siderable  success  for  the  cure  of  many  phagede- 
nic ulcerations  of  the  lips,  and  other  parts  of  the 
face,  approaching  almost  to  cancel-  in  respecf  to( 
obstinacy.  (See  Clinique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  471.)  In 
the  North  London  Hospital  I  employed  Diipuy- 
tren's  arsenical  powder  last 'year,  in 'one  or  two 
instances  of  the  same  kind,  vVith  complete  suc- 
cess. In  lupus,  ornoli-me-tangere,  it  is  a  valua- 
ble application. 

If  the  pump  be  used,  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomsbn  is  of 
opinion  that  lime-water  should  be  used  to  wash 
out  the  stomach.  The  union. of  llrrie  and  arse- 
nious acid  forms  a  nearly  insoluble,  salt ;  so  that,  ' 
while  we  are  freeing  the  stomach  from  its.dele- 
terious  contents,  we  are  also  lessening  the  viru- 
lence of  any  part  of  it  which  may  remain.  If  the 
above  emetics  be  given,  lime-water  should  be 
drunk  immediately  after  the  first  act  o£ vomiting. 
Oil,  and  also  milk,  may  be  given,  but  no  diluent 
fluid  calculated  to  dilute  and  dissolve  the  arseni- 
ous acid.  Alkaline  solutions  are  objectionable, 
'  because  the  alkaline  arsenites  are  very  soluble, 
and  as  poisonous  as  arsenic  itself.  (See  Thom- 
son's Elements  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Med., 
p.  519,  ed.  2.) 

In  1834,  the  peroxide  or  hydrated  tritoxide  of 
iron  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Bunsen  to  be  a  pow- 
erful antidote  if  administered  in  time.  (See  /.  G. 
Crosse  in  Prov.  Med.  Trans.,  vol.  V.,  page  51 ;  /. 
Robson  in  Land.  Med.  Gaz.,  Nov.  5,  1836.)— C.J 

[ARTERIES.  In  the  article  Aneurism  1 
noticed  the  questions  about  the  propriety  and 
safety  of  tying  both  carotids,  and  whether  this 
could  be  done  without  extraordinary  risk  when 
no  interval  was  left  between  the  two  operations. 
With  respect  to  these  points,  I  find  that  M.  Ma- 
nec  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  both  the  com- 
mon carotid  arteries  may  be  tied  at  once  in  the 
same  individual,  without  any  markedfor  lasting 
derangement  in  the  functions  of  different  parts 
of  the  head.  He  believes  that  the  numerous 
anastomoses  which  exist  in  the  interior  of  the 
scull,  between  the  terminating  branches  of  the 
vertebral  arteries  and  those  of  the  internal  carot- 
id, are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  ready  con- 
veyance of  blood  from  the  former  into  the  latter, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  the  brain  from  being 
sensibly  affected  by  the  obliteration  of  the  two 
common  carotids.  Externally,  the  numerous 
communications  between  the  branches  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotids  and  those  of  the  two  subclavian 
arteries,  more  particularly  the  free  anastomosis 
of  the  lower  thyroid  with  the  superior  thyroid 
arteries,  and  those  of  the  ascending  cervical  with 
the  occipital  arteries,  leave  no  doubt  in  M.  Ma- 
nec's  mjnd  respecting  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  which  he  has  advanced.  He  has  fre' 
quently  tied  both  the  common  carotids  in  ani- 
mals without  the  slightest  impairment  of  their 
intelligence  or  of  their  general  health.  At  the 
period  when  he  was  recording  hfs  views  of  this 
subject,  there  was  in  the  dissecting-room  pf  the 
hospital  a  large,  strong,  healthy  dog,  on  whicn 
he  had  performed  this  operation  'four  years  pre-* 
viously,  and  Whose  intelligence  continued  per- 
fectly undiminished.  So'fully  convinced  is  M. 
Manec  of  the  safety  with  which  it  may  alsohe 
practised  on  the  human  subject,  that  he  wished ' 
to  undertake  it  on  a  young  man  who  had  an  ex- 
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tensive  tumour  of  erectile  tissue  on  the  face,  but 
who  would  not  submit  to  the  proposal.  (See 
Manec,  Traild,  6cc.,'de  la  Lig.  des  Artires,  pi.  iy.) 

Perhaps,  in  ,no  operation  of  tying  an  artery,  is 
the  exclusion  of  the  veins"  and  nerves  of  so  much 
■consequence  as  .it  is  in  that  of  applying  a  liga- 
ture to  t)ip  common  carotid  artery.  .  As'Dupuytren 
remarks,- this  fact  depends  upon  the  imp6rtanee 
of  the  organs  to  which  the'  adjacent  nerves  are' 
distributed;  viz.,  the  heart,  lungs?  and  stomach. 
(See  Leeons  OraT.es,  iSfC,  t.  XV.,  p<  17.) 

[The  right  common  carotid  trunk  is  much 
shorter  than  the  left ;  the  former  arising  from 
the  brachiocephalic  trunk,  the  latter  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta.  Both  terminate '  Opposite  the 
space  between  the  os  hyoides  and  upper  edge  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage ;  and  behind  each  of  them 
are  the  longus  colli  and  rectus  capitis  anticus 
muscles,  placed  ,irr  front  of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  trachea  is  near 
their  inner  side;  higher  up,  the  thyroid  gland; 
and  still  higher  up,  the  larynx  and  pharynx. 
The  external  side  of  the  common  carotid  is  in 
contact  with  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which 
partly  overlaps  it ;  while  between  the  two  ves- 
sels, but  rather  behind  them,  and  enclosed  in  the 
same  common  sheath  with  them,  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  descends.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  the  carotid  sheath  has  behind  it  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  and  the  inferior  thy- 
roid artery.  The  descending  branch  of  the  ninth 
nerve  commonly  lies  upon  the  forepart  of  the 
sheath,  closely  connected  to  it,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  neck  forms  a  plexus  with  some 
filaments  from  the  second  and  third  cervical ' 
nerves.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  it  lies 
rather  towards  the  outer  side  of  the  sheath  ;  at 
the  lower,  on  the  inner  side  of  it.  Mr.  Harrison 
has  often  found  it  within  the  sheath,  behind  the 
jugular  vein.  The  sympathetic  and  cardiac 
nerves  are  situated  between  the  sheath  and  the 
rectus  anticus  major  muscle.  The  common  ca- 
rotid artery  is  covered  below  by  the  skin,  platys- 
ma,  and  cervical  fascia,  and  also  by  the  sterno? 
mastoid,  sterno-hyoid,  and  sterno-thyroid  mus- 
cles. Opposite  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  it 
is  crossed  •by  the  omohyoideus,  but  from  this 
point  to  its  bifurcation  the  vessel  is  covered  only 
by  the  skin,  platysma,  and  fascia.  The  omohy- 
oideus, as  it  proceeds  from  the  shoulder  behind 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  divides  the  artery 
into  an  upper  and  lower  portion,  and  the  side 
of  the  neck  into  two  triangular  spaces.  In  the 
lower  triangle,  bounded  by  the  trachea,  clavicle, 
and  omohyoideus  itself,  the  common  carotid  is 
concealed  by  the  sternal  origin  of  the  mastoid 
muscle,  and  lies  deeply ;  but  in  the  upper  tri- 
angle, bounded'externally  by  the  margin  of  the 
s.terno-mastoid  muscle,  above  by  a  transverse 
line,  denoting  the  uppermost  extent  of  this  space 
below  the  os  hyoides,,  and  below  by  the  omohy- 
oideus, the  vessel  is  much  more  superficial. 
Here,  however;  a  plexus  of  veins  often  lies,  elk, 
r  e!  Is  in  front  of  the  carotid  sheath.  (See  V.el- 
peau,  Nouv.  EUm.  dc  Mid.  Opt'r.,  t.  i.,  p.  231; 
Quain's  Anatomy,  ed.  2,  p.  437  ;  Harrison's  Anai. 
of  Arteries,  vol.  i,  p,  19,,ed.  2  ;  Mariec,  Traite  de. 
la  Lig.  des  Artires,  No.  i.,  pi.  iv.)  .  A  chain  of 
absorbent  glands  lie  near  the  carotid  sheath, 
principally  on  its  external  side,  and 'are  partljL) 
■concealed  by  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and 
covered  by  the  cervical  fascial  •  In  young  sub^' 
ieots  they  are  large  and  numerous  ;  "  they  are 
frequently  enlarged  arid  indurated  by  chronic  in- 
flammation ;  the  muscles  and  fascia  press  them 
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closely  to  the  vessels;  they  become  fixed,  and 
have  a  pulsation  communicated  to  them,  so  as 
to  resemble  aneurism."    (Harrison,  Op.,  vol.  cit., 

The  operation  of  tying  the  common  carotid  is 
sometimes  performed  while  the  patient  is  in  the 
sitting  posture ;  but,  on  account  of  the  chance 
of  his  becoming  faint,  I  consider  the  recumbent 
position  best,  with  the  chest  somewhat  raised,, 
the  neck  moderately  extended,  and  the  chin  turn- 
ed towards  the  opposite  side.  If  the  artery  is  ton 
be  tied  below  the  omohyoideus,  the  front  edge 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is  to  be  first  felt  for, 
and  an  incision,  three  inches  long,  made  in  the 
direction  of  it,  commencing  opposite  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  and  directed  towards  the  sterno-clavic- 
ular  articulation,  a  little  above  which  it  is  to  ter- 
minate. On  the  other  hand,  wdien  the  artery  is 
to  be  taken  up  above  the  omohyoideus,  the  in- 
cision through  the  skin  should  begin  higher  up, 
and  not  be  continued  so  low  down.  The  second 
stroke  of  the  knife  divides  the  platysma  myoides 
and  cervical  fascia  so  as  to  bring  into  view  the 
fibres  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  Unless  this 
last  incision  be  made  over  the  latter  muscle,  it 
is  best  to  pinch  up  a  portion  of  the  cervical  fascia 
with  the  forceps,  and  cut  it  across,  so  as  to  make  ' 
a  small  opening  in  it  for  the  introduction  of  a  di- 
rector, on  which  it  is  to  be  slit  up.  (See  Quain's 
Anatomy,  p.  450,  ed.  2.)  An  assistant  now  draws 
the  inner  margin  of  the  wound,  and  the  sterno- 
thyroid and  sterno-hyoid  muscles,  towards  the 
median  line,  while  the  surgeon  himself  draws 
the  external  margin  of  the  wound  and  the  ster- 
no-mastoid muscle  outward.  For  this  purpose, 
blunt  hooks  are  sometimes  preferred,  as  not  con- 
cealing the  parts  so  much  as  the  fingers. 

The  omohyoideus  is  now  seen  running  across 
the  wound  in  the  form  of  a  red  cord,  and  above 
and  below  it  are  the  vein  and  artery,  enclosed  in 
their  common  sheath. 

This  sheath  should  be  opened  over  the  artery, 
and  not  over  the  vein,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of 
forceps  and  a  director.  If  the  jugular  vein  swell 
up  so  much  as  to  conceal  the  parts,  pressure  is 
to  be  made  on  it  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound. 
(See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  EUm.,  dj-c,  t.  i.,  p.  241.) 
Then  an  eye-probe  or  aneurism-needle  is  to  be 
conveyed  between  the  vein  and  artery,  and  un- 
der the  posterior  surface  of  the  latter,  without 
meddling  with  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  the 
great  sympathetic,  or  any  of  their  branches. 

It  seems  to  M.  Velpeau,  that  if  the  surgeon 
were  to  cut  at  first  to  the  inner  side  of  the  mas- 
toid muscle,  there  would  be  some  risk  of  mis- 
taking the  sterno-hyoideus  for  it,  and  getting 
wrong.  He  thinks  it  better,  therefore,  to  cut 
down  upon  the  surface  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  a  fevv  lines  from  its  anterior  margin. 
As  the  coats  of  the  vein  are  very  thin  and  easily 
torn,  the  knife  is  never  to  be  applied  near  it. 

If  the  sheath  were  not  duly  opened,  the  pneu- 
mogastric nerve,  situated  within  its  posterior  lay- 
ers, between  the  carotid  and  jugular  vein,  would 
certainly  be  tied,  and  the  cardiac  nerves  and  de- 
scendens  noni  be  in  danger  of  suffering  the  same 
fate. 

The  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  above  the 
omohyoideus  is  rendered  easier  by  the  more  su- 
perficial situation  of  the  vessel,  which  is  merely 
covered  by  the  skin,  platysma,  and  the  cervical 
fascia.  The  incision  is  to  commence  a  little  be- 
low the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  be  continued  down 
to  the  extent  of  about  three  inches  m  the  upper 
triangle  of  the  neck,  that  is,  in  the  interspace 
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between  the  stenio-mastoid  muscle  and  the  la-  the  iliacus  intemus  the  nerye  covered  hythe  iiiac- 


rynx.  The  skin  and  platysma  having  heen  di- 
vided, the  cervical  fascia  is  to  be  pinched  up 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  an  opening  made  in 
it  by  cutting  it  across.  Then  a  director  is  to  he 
introduced,  and  the  operation  finished  according 
to  the  directions  already  given  as  applicable  to 
tfiat  below  the  omphyoideus^-'  v  *-.**•*»' 
' .  In  the  operation  of  applying  a  tigature  to  the 
subclavian  artery,  on  the  outside  of  the  scalenus  an- 
ticus,  the  patient  is  to  he  on  his  back,  with  his 
shoulders  somewhat  raised.  The  head  and  neck 
are  to  be  turned  towards  the  sound  side,  while 
an  assistant  depresses  the  shoulder,  and  raises 
the  arm  from  the  side.  The  first  incision  is  to 
be  made  transversely,  an  inch  above  the  clavicle, 
as  Velpeau  prefers,  or  near,  or  even  upon,  as 
many  other  surgeons  prefer,  from  the  outer  edge 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  the  front  edge 
of  the  trapezius.  After  the  integuments  have 
been  cut,  the  platysma  myoides  is  to  be  divided. 
The  external  jugular  vein  itself  may  generally 
be  drawn  aside  with  a  blunt  hook  ;  but,  if  this 
cannot  be  readily  done,  a  double  ligature  must 
be  put  under  the  vein,  and  tied,  after  which  it  is 
to  be  cut  through  in  the  interspace.  Then  the 
cervical  fascia  is  soon  exposed,  which  is  to  be 
cautiously  opened  by  pinching  a  piece  of  it  up 
with  the  forceps,  and  making  a  small  opening, 
which  is  to  be  enlarged  with  the  aid  of  a  di- 
rector. The  edge  of  the  scalenus  anticus  can 
then  be  immediately  felt  under  and  within  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle.  After  having  lacerated 
or  separated  the  cellular  tissue,  absorbent  glands, 
&c,  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  with  a  probe 
or  a  director,  the  finger  is  conveyed  towards  the 
insertion  of  the  scalenus,  where  the  tubercle  of 
the  first  rib  will  be  felt,  a  little  behind  and  on 
the  outside  of  which  the  artery  is  always  sit- 
uated. 

When  once  the  artery  is  found,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  into  view  ;  for  the  nail,  being  ap- 
plied to  its  posterior  and  external  side,  serves  as 
a  guide  for  the  bent  eyeprobe  or  aneurism-nee- 
dle, the  point  of  which  is  to  be  passed  from  be- 
fore backward,  and  a  little  from  without  in- 
ward, the  surgeon  keeping  his'  finger  over  the 
artery,  between  it  and  the  lowermost  nerve  of 
the  brachial  plexus,  so  as  to  steady  the  vessel. 
(See  Velpeau,  Nov.  Eldm.,  &c,  t.  i.,  p.  229.) 

With  reference  to  the  ligature  of  the  external 
iliac  artery,  I  have  but  little  to  add  to  the  account 
given  ,of  this  subject  in  the  article  Aneurism. 
From  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  where  the  com- 
mon iliac  artery  bifurcates,  down  to  the  crural 
arch,  the  external  iliac  artery  describes  a  gentle 
curve,  which  is  more  marked  in  the  female  than 
the  male  subject,  and  the  convexity  of  which  is 
turned  outward  and  backward.  The  artery  de- 
scends along  the  inner  margin  of  the  psoas  mus- 
cle, to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  thin  membrane, 
derived  from  the  iliac  fascia,  situated  behind  the 
artery.  Although  the  production  from  the  iliac 
fascia  is  so  thin  that  the  artery  and  vein  can  be 
seen  through  it,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevent -them  from  being  displaced  or  separated. 
(See  Harrison's  Surgical  Aria},  of  the  Arteries,  vol. 
ii.,p.  117.)  The  vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery,  and  at  first  rather  ijehind  it ;  but;  Jiear 
Poupart's  ligament,  it  is  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  artery,  resting  upon  the  os  pubis,  and  upon  a 
few  fibres  of  the  psoas  and  pectinaeus  muscles. 
The  anterior  crural  nerve  is  on  the  iliac  side  of 
the  artery,  but  on  a  plane  posterior  to  it,  and  sep- 
arated from  it  by  the  psoas,  between  which  and 
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fascia  is  imbedded.  *'  Two  or  three  small  branch- 
es from  this  nerve,  and  from  the  lumbar  plexus, 
are  connected  to  the  artery,  and  descend  along 
its  external  side.    These  branches  are  distribu- 
ted to  the  spermatic  cord  and  to  the  integuments 
of  the  groin."    (See  Harrison,  Op.  cit.)  The 
ureter,  in  its  descent  behind  the  peritoneum, 
crosses  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  external 
iliac  artery,  and  so  does  the  vas  deferens.  As 
for  the  peritoneum,  it  is  connected  to  the  exter- 
nal iliac  artery  merely  by  loose  celiiilar  tissue, 
and  below  quits  the  vessel  entirely  to  b&  reflect- 
ed over  the  posterior  'surface  of  the  Varieties  of" 
the  abdomen.    The  only  branches  of  importance 
which  the  external  iliac  artery 'gives  off  are  the 
circumflexa  ilii  and  the  epigastric,  which  usually 
arise  opposite  the  ilio -pectineal  line,  though  some- 
times a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  above  or  Below 
this  point.    The  absorbent  glands,  which  lie  in 
the  course  of  the  external-  iliac  artery,  being 
sometimes  enlarged,  excite  a  suspicion  of  dis- 
eases' which  do  not  exist.   Oh  the  right  side,  the 
coecum,  and  on  the  left,  the  sigrhoid  flexure  o* 
the  colon,  are  the  only  viscera.interposed  between 
the  external  iliac  artery  and  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen.    As  MM.  Bogros  end  Velpeau  have 
noticed,  nothing  is  easier,  in  a  thin  person  whose 
abdominal  muscles  are  relaxed,  than  tp  make  ef- 
fectual pressure  on  this  artery.   M.  Velpeau  had 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth -of  this 
observation  in  a  young  man,  who'  met  with  ah 
accidental  wound  of  the  artery  above  the  origin 
of  the  epigastric,  requiring  the  injured  vessel  to 
be  tied  without  delay.    (See  Velpe.au,.  Now, 
Eldm.  de  Mid.  Opdr.,  t.  i.,  p.  172.) 

In  Abernethy's  method  of  tying  the  external 
iliac  artery,  an  incision  is  made,  about  three1' 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  in  the  direction  of 
the  artery,  down  to  Poupart's  ligament,  The' 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  being 
thus  exposed,  is  to  have  an  opening  cautiously 
made  in  it;  and,  a  director  being  now  introdu- 
ced, the  aperture  is  enlarged  in  the  direction,  ami 
to  the  same  extent,  as  the  wound  in  the  integu- 
ments.  "The  internal  oblique  and  transverse 
muscles,  which  are  closely  connected  with  each, 
other,  are  to  be  carefully  cut  into  the  lower  part, 
so  as  to  allow  a  director,  or  the  point  of  a  finger, 
to  be  introduced  below  them,  when  they  also  are 
to  be  divided,  the  finger  separating  them  from 
the  fascia  transversalis  and  peritoneum.  The 
fascia  transversalis,  running  from  Poupart's  liga- 
ment to  the  peritoneum,  is  now  to  be  torn  through 
with  the  nail,  immediately'  over  the  pulsating  ar- 
tery, and  the  peritoneum  is  to  be  .separated  by 
the  finger,  and  pushed  upward  until,  sufficient 
room  is  obtained,  which,  in  this,  as  well  as  in' 
all  other  operations  on  the  .iliac  arteries,  is- some-, 
times  difficult,, on  account  of  the  protrusion  of 
the  intestines,  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  when 
the  patient  is  not  sufficiently  tranquil:  The  ar- 
tery is  yet  at  some  depth,  arid  covered  by  a  dense 
cellular  membrane,  connecting  it  to  the" vein  on 
its  inside,  and  which  must  Be  torn  through  with 
the  nail.  The  aneurism-needle  should  be  passed 
between  tfye  Vftirt  and  the  artery,  and  the  point 
made,  to  appear  on  the  outside  of  th&  artery." 
{See  Guthrie  on  Dm.,  cf-c,  of  the  ArteKe%  P;  373.) 
This  description,  -with,  the  observations  in  the 
article  Aneurism,  will  suffice  to  render  Aber- 
nethy's plan  very  intelligible.  "  '  £ 

To  the  account  of  Sir  Astley  C6oper's  method 
of  taking  np  the  external  iliac,  artery,  given  in 
that  part  of  the  Dictionary,  I  have  nothing  to  add. 
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In  the  article  Aneurism,  a  description  is  given 
Of  the  operation  of  tying  the  femoral  artery  in  the 
upper. third  of  its  course.   If  it  were  indispensa- 
ble to  apply  a  ligature  to  it  in  the  grbin,'xx  just 
below  the  crural  arch,  the  surgeon  should  remem- 
ber that  here.  the.  situation  of  the  artery  corre- 
«pdnfle  to  the  mid  point  between  the  anterior  su- 
perior spinous1  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  tu- 
berosity of  the  os  pubis;  though  in  women,  in 
whom  the  pelvis  is  wider,  the  artery  is  rather 
iiearerihe  puBes.  The  vessel  may  also  be  readi- 
ly felt  as  it  is  passing  over  the  os  pubis,  being 
only  covered  by  the  integuments,  superficial  fas- 
cia, some  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  fascia  lata. 
Immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament,  the  fem- 
oral vein  lies  on  the  pubic  side  of  the  artery. 
The  anterior  crural  nerve  lies  about  half  an  inch 
away  from  the  iliac  side  of  the-  artery,  imbedded 
between  the  iliac  and  psoas  muscles.  (See  Har- 
rison's Surg.  Anat.  of  Art.,  vol.  ii,  p.  13G.)  Here 
the  sartorius  is  completely  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  artery,  not  interfering  m  any  way  with  its 
exposure,  nor  serving  as  a  direct  guide  to  it,  as 
it  does  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh.    In  the 
operation,  the  limb-should  be  extended  and  rota- 
ted outward  ;  an  incision  made,  beginning  abo.ut 
an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  extended 
downward,  in  the  direction  of  the  artery,  to  the 
distance  of  two  inches  below  this  ligament.  The 
layers  of  the  superficial  fascia  are  then  to  be  di- 
vided to  the  same  extent,  and  any  lymphatic  gland 
in  the  way  pushed  to  one  side,  or,  if  enlarged  and 
diseased,  removed.    The  fascia  lata  is  next  to  be 
divided,  and  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels 
pinched  up  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  cautiously 
opened.    Lastly,  the  aneurism-needle,  or  eye- 
probe  used  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ligature 
Ujpdej  the  artery,  is  to  be  introduced  on  the  pu- 
bic side  of  this  vessel,  between  it  and  the  vein, 
so  as  to  leave  the  latter  completely  safe.    As,  in 
some  individuals,  the  origin  of  the  profunda  is 
unusually  high  up,  and  of  nearly  the  same  size 
as  the  femoral,  one  of  them  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  other.    The  profunda,  however,  is  the 
more  external  of  the  two.  The  effect  of  pressure 
on  each  in  checking  the  hemorrhage,  or  the  pul- 
sation of  an  aneurism,  will  also  be  a  guide  to  the 
operator.    (See  Harrison,  Op.,  vol.  rati,  p.  160.) 
Sometimes  a  double  femoral  artery  has  been  met 
with. 

The  direction  given  by  M.  Malgaigne,  to  place 
the  ligature  as  closely  as  possible  above  the  ori- 
gin ot  the  profunda  {Man.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  p.  188), 
if  adopted,  would  be  very  likely  to  be  followed  by 
stvondary  hemorrhage,  for  reasons  elsewhere  ex- 
plained.   (See  Hemorrhage.) 

The  operation  of  tying  the  femoral  artery  in  the 
nddtlle  third  of  the  thigh  not  having  been  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Aneurism,  I  annex  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  ^'This  artery,  in  its  course 

I''       the  crural  arch  to  the  lower  third  of  the 

thigh,  runs  in  the  direction  of  a  line,  which 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament,  de- 
scends obliquely  Inward  round  the  limb  to  the 
middle  of  the  popliteal  space.  Thjs  description 
is  nearly  correct ;  but,  as.'Dr.  Quain  observes,  as 
this  line  runs  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh, 
its  course  is  more  oblique  than  that  of  the  vessel, 
which,  is  placed  much  nearer  the.  shaft  of  the.fe-' 
mur.  (See  Elem.  of  Anht.,  p.  505,  ed.  2.)  In  the 
tniddle  third  of  the  thigh  the  femoral  artery  is 
more  deeply  placed  than  in  the  upper,  because,  in 
addition  to  the  integuments,  superficial  fascia ' 
and  fascia' lata,  it  has  the'sartoriwis  lying  over  it' 
beneath  which  theVe  is  also  anqther  fascia  e'x- 
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tended  over  it,  from  the  adductor  muscle  to  the 
vastus  internus.  This  fascia,  though  thin  above, 
becomes  very  dense  where  the  artery  approaches 
the  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus.  In  the 
groin  the  femoral  vein  lies  close  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  artery,  but  as  it  descends  it  gets  more  un- 
der the  latter  vessel,  and  in  the  popliteal  space  it 
is  situated  quite  to  the  outer  side  of  it. 

An  incision  three  inches  in  length  is  to  be 
made  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  sartorius,  which 
is  the  common  rule,  and  perhaps  better  than  Lis- 
franc's  modification,  which  consists  in  making  an 
incision  of  this  length  in  the  mid  space  between 
the  gracilis  and  sartorius ;  for,  by  exposing  the 
fibres  of  the  latter  muscle,  their  very  course  af- 
fords useful  instruction  to  the  surgeon  ;  for  he 
then  knows  immediately  where  he  is,  and  what 
ought  to  be  done.  The  integuments  and  super- 
ficial fascia  having  been  divided,  and  the  fascia 
lata  to  the  same  extent,  the  inner  edge  of  the 
sartorious  is  exposed.  This  is  to  be  gently  rais- 
ed and  drawn  outward.  The  fascia,  extending 
from  the  vastus  internus  to  the  adductor,  and 
covering  the  artery,  is  brought  into  view,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  forceps  and  a  director,  it 
is  to  be  cautiously  opened,  by  which  means  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  will  be  exposed. 
Here  the  great  saphsenal  nerve  lies  within  the 
sheath,  on  the  anterior  and  external  side  of  the 
artery,  and  the  rule  is  not  to  include  it  in  the  lig- 
ature. Lastly,  the  aneurism-needle  is  to  be  con- 
veyed under  the  artery,  between  it  and  the  vein. 
In  making  the  incision  through  the  integuments, 
the  great  saphsenal  vein  should  be  avoided  by  not 
directing  the  knife  too  obliquely  downward  arid 
backward. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  in  the 
article  Aneurism  respecting  the  ligature  of  the 
brachial  artery,  I  may  observe,  that  the  course,  of 
this  vessel  corresponds  to  an  oblique  line  drawn 
from  the  armpit  to  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  ( 
elbow.  The  median  nerve,  which  above  runs 
along  its  radial  margin,  soon  gets  in  front  of  it, 
and,  crossing  it  very  obliquely,  passes  quite  to  its 
ulnar  side  below.  Two  satellite  veins  usually 
accompany  the  artery,  and  even  sometimes  cover 
it,  and  thus  separate  it  from  the  median  nerve. 
The  ulnar  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves,  which 
lie  near  it  above,  separate  farther  and  farther 
from  it  as  they  descend,  in  order  to  reach  the 
inner  part  of  the  forearm.  The  artery,  lying  at 
first  near  the  humerus,  between  the  coraco-bra- 
chiahs  and  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  af- 
terward passes  over  the  insertion  of  the  coraco- 
brachial^, and  gets  upon  the  brachialis  anticus, 
a  llUle  benmd  the  inner  margin  of  the  biceps, 
which  last  muscles  it  accompanies  to  its  termi- 
nation. In  the  supine  state  of  the  hand  the  bra- 
chial arteiy  is  less  covered  by  the  biceps ;  and 
hence,  m  the  operation  of  taking  it  up,  this  po- 
slj:lon  is  advantageous.  (See  Manec,  Man.  de 
Mid  Opir.,  p.  166.)  In  thin  subjects  the  fascia 
is  almost  contiguous  to  it,  and  sends  off  a  dupli- 
cature  to  include  the  artery,  its  two  accompany- 
ing veins,  and  the  median  nerve,  all  which  form, 
as  it  were,  one  common  fasciculus. 
"The  whole  is  covered  by  the  common  integu- 
ments, and,  in  the  lower  third  of  the  arm,  by  the 
trunk  of  the  basilic  vein.  The  anomalies  of  the 
brachial  artery  are  very  frequent.  Velpeau  arid 
most  other  surgeons  have  seen  it  divide  near  the 
axilla,  and  at  nearly  every  other  point  between 
this  and  the  elbow.  In  one  subject  Velpeau. 
found  its  bifurcation  take  place  two  inches  above 
the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  to  form  the  ulnar 
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and  posterior  interosseous.  In  another,  the  lat- 
ter was  completely  independent  of  both  the  ul- 
nar and  the  radiaL  Sometimes  the  two  trunks 
produced  by  the  bifurcation  pass  down  to  the 
forearm  parallel  to  one  'another ;  in  other  in- 
stances they  cross  once,  or  several  times ;  ami 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  piercing  the  fas- 
cia so  as  to  get  immediately  under  the  skin, 
while  the  other,  which  then  gives  off  the  radial 
and  the  interosseous,  retains  its  ordinary  rela- 
tions. (See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  Elem.  de  Mid.  Opir., 
t.-i.,"p.  2l&) '  *  '  .     fi?  \ 

In  the  operation  of  placing  a  ligature  on  the  bra- 
chial artery  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  surgeon 
should  remember  that  the  course  of  the  vessel 
here  corresponds  to  :a  line  drawn  obliquely  in- 
ward and  upward,  from  the  middle  of  the  front 
of  the  elbow  to  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps. 
Its  course  is  also  denoted  by  the  median  basilic 
vein,  which  passes  under  the  skin  almost  in  the 
same  line  as  the  artery.  An  incision,  between 
two  and  three  inches  in  length,  is  to  be  made 
through  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  this  vein, 
which  is  to  be  carefully  drawn  out  of  the  way. 
Then,  with  the  aid  of  a  director,  the  fascia,  and 
the  fibrous  production  given  off  from  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  are  to  be  divided,  which  having 
been  accomplished,  the  artery  will  present  itself, 
bounded  on  the  right  and  left  by  its  two  venae 
sodales,  the  median  nerve  lying  three  or  four 
lines  from  its  inner  border.  To  facilitate  the 
.passage  of  the  aneurism-needle  or  director  under 
the  artery,  the  elbow  is  to  be  a  little  bent,  and 
the  instrument  passed  from  within  outward  un- 
der the  vessel.  (See  Manec,  Op.  cit.,  p.  166.)  If 
the  operation  were  performed  somewhat  higher, 
the  surgeon  must  remember,  that  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus  the 
median  nerve  would  begin  to  be  in  front  of  the 
artery.*   «  '  .  • .     «•  •.      ♦      •  -V*  *  • 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,Jhe  brachial  artery 
lies  at  the  inner  border  of  the  coraco-brachialis, 
and  has  the  median  nerve  at  first  external  .to  it. 
and  then  in  front  of  it.  Below  the  insertion  of 
the  coraco-brachialis,  it  is  situated  at  the  inner 
edge  of  the  biceps.  Four  circumstances  are 
enumerated  as  guides  for  the  external  incision  i 
1.  The  inner  edge  of  the  coraco-brachialis  above, 
and  that  of  the  bipeps  below.  -2.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  middle  of  the  axilla  to  the  middle  of  the 
bend  of  the  elbow.  3.  Placing  the  fingers  on 
the  median  nerve,  and  cutting  on  its  inner  side. 
( Lisfranc.)  4.  The  pulsations  of  the  artery.  The 
knife  is  earned  in  the  direction  of  the  artery  from 
above  downward  in  the  right  arm,  and  from  be- 
low upward  in  the  left,  and  an  incision  made  in 
the  integuments  about  three  inches  long. 

With  the  forefinger  the  surgeon  next  endeav- 
ours to  feel  the  median  nerve,  which  presents  it- 
self as  a  round  very  hard  cord,  and  to.  distin- 
guish the  artery  by  its  pulsations.  He  then  di- 
vides, with  the  aid  of  a  director,  one  after  the 
other,  the  fascia,  and  the  sheath  given  off  by  it  to 
the  median  nerve ;  and  breaking,  with  the  end  of 
a  probe  or  director,  the  fibro-cellular  covering  of 
the  vessels,  separates  the  artery  from  the  veins, 
and  puts  a  ligature  under  it.  Except  when 
•  anomalies  occur,  the  operation  is  simple.  M. 
Velpeau  has  only  once  seen  the  median  nerve 
under  the  artery.  In  all  ordinary  cases  it- is  the 
first  cord  met  with  behind  the  inner  margin  of 
the  biceps.  (See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  Elim.,  6fC,  t.  i, 
p.  211.)     \.  •    •     -        t        •  - 

As  some  very  celebrated  surgeons  >hav«  tinade 
'he  serious  mistake  of  tying  the  median  ner»e 
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•  for  the  brachial  artery,  I  advise  the  practitiqner 
I  never'tb  tighten  the  ligature  until  he  has  tried 

the  effect  of  pressure  on  what  he  supposes  to  be 
the  artery.    .■,".''•'<          «1  •'• 
In  order  not  to  mistake  the  ulnar  for  the  me- 

•  diari'nerVe,  and  to  be  led  to  seek  for  the  artery 
where  it  will  not  bo  found,  it  is>an  excellent  rule 
to  proceed  in  the  operation  irom  the  anterior  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  arm.  (See  Manec,  Man 
de  Mid.  Opir.,  p.  167.)        .,  I 

Ligature  of  the  Radial  Artery  behind  the  Carpus. 
—If  the  thumb  be  forcibly  extended,  the  tendons 
of  its.  great  abductor  and  long  extensor  will  be 
made  very  prominent  behind,  in  the  depression 
between  them,  the  pulsations  of  the^adfel  artery 
can  be  felt.  The  thumb  being 'drawn  away  from 
the  forefinger,  an  incision  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length  is  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  fore- 
going tendons,  'first  through  the  skin,  and  then 
through  the  fascia.  The  artery  is  then  to  be 
.  separated  from  some  veins .  and  nervous  fila- 
ments with  a  probe  or  director.  (See  Mdnec, 
Op.  cit.,  p.  163.) 

After  the  radial  artery,  leaves  the  forepart  of 
the  wrist,  it  may  be  taken  Up  by  making  an  incis- 
iofi  ""  on  the  outside  of-  the  insertion  of  the  ex- 
,  tensor  primi,  internodii  pollicts,  and  the  inside  of 
the  extensor  tertii  internodii  poliicis.  Between 
these  tendons  the  artery  lies  very  deep,  and  over 
it  is  the  extreme  branch  of  the  muscular  spiral 
nerve.  We  find  the  aftery  going  close  ,to  the 
notch,  between  the  os  scaphoides'  and  trapezi- 
um."   (Sir  C.  Bell,  Op.  ;Surgery,  vol.  ji.,p.'373.) 

Ligature  of  the  Radial  Artery  in  the  Lower  Third 
of  the  Forearm. — Here  the  artery  can  readily  be 
felt,  being  only  covered  by  the  fascia  and,  the 
skin.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a  vein  ;  but  the  radi- 
al nerve  is  considerably  to  the  outer  side  61  it, 
having  passed  under  the  supinator  ••radii  longus 
a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  forearm.  Ah  in- 
cision two  inches  and  .a  half  long  is  to  be  made 
a  little  way  from  the  radial  margin  of  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis,  between"  fhis  and  the  supinator 
longus.  The  fascia  is  to  be  opened,  and  the  lig- 
ature passed  from  within  outward,  or  from  with- 
out inward,  as  the  surgeon  may  choose,  as  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference,'  the- nerve. being  out  of 
!  danger.  _  .  .  .  '• .  •  •«•■•.  .  . 
;  Ligature  of  the  Radial  Artery  in  the.  Upper 
Third  of  the  Forearm.— Here  the  artery  runs  in 
the  space  which  separates  tHe.  supinator  radii  lon- 
gus from  the  pronator  teres  and  palmaris  longus, 
covered  by  the  internal  border  of  the  first  of  these 
muscles,  and  of  course  by  the  fascia  and  the  skin. 
It  is  always*  accompanied  by  two  veins,  and  has 
the  radial  nerve  at  its  outer  side.  '  Its  course  is  ac- 
curately indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  miaV 
die  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to,  the  mid  point  be- 
tween the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  and  the 
tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus. 

In  the  direction  of  this  line,  M.  Roux  makes 
an  incision  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
commencing  a  little  below  the  elbow. .  If  ^e™~ 
dian  vein  is  met  with,  it- is  pushed. aside.  The 
fascia  is  then  slit  up  with  a  director,  and  the  bor- 
der of  the  long  supinator  drawn  outward,  with- 
out dividing  it.  The  artery  having  been  brought 
into  view,  the  aneurisnwpeedle.  or  eye-ptobE  is 
passed  under  it  from  withput-inward,  on  account 
of  the  nerve.    (See  Manec,  Man.  d'e-Mid.  Opr., 

p.-iea.)  ; '  •        •  • ,  •>  .  .. 

.  -f  Ligature  of  the  Ulnar  Axtery  at  the  Wrist.-- 
Here  the  artery  passes  on  the  radial  side  Of  the 
pisiforni  bone,  with  the  ulnar  nerve  on  its  outer 
side,,  and  a  vein  pn  each  side  of  it.    Pn  this  place 
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an  incision  two  inches  long  is  to,be  made  through 
the  skin,  cellular  tissue,  and  palmar  fascia,,  oris 
after  the  other.  •  The  artery  having  been'fhus  ex- 
posed) an  eye-probe  is  to  be  passed  under,  it  from 
without  inward.  ..-  :  k  ';•  ■•".»'.■ 
3elbw  the  middle  of  the  forearm  the  ulnar  ar- 
tery is  superficial,  and  may  easily  be  taken  up  by 
making  "an\mcision  upon  the  radial  side  of  the 
flexor  carpi  lalnaris,  between  the  tendon  of  which 
rtauscle  mid  that  of  the  ilexor  profundus  digito- 
rum  the  vessel  is  situated.  The  artery,  however, 
will  not  be  reached  until  a  thin  aponeurosis  under 
the  fascia  of  the  forearm  has  been  divided.  >The 
nerve  is  rather  more  under  the  tendon  of  the  flex- 
or carpi  ulnaris'than  the  artery.  When  the  ul- 
Jiaf  artery  arises  from  the  brachial  above  the  el- 
bow, it  pierces  and  runs  above  the  fascia,  and  is 
easily  taken  jip  in  arty  part'  of  its  course.  " 

For  bringing  into  view  the  ulnar  artery  at  the 
upper  third  of  the  forearm,  the  situation  and 
breadth  oJ  the  ilexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscfe  must 
first  be  ascertained.,.  An  incision  is  then  to  be 
made  from  above  downward,  beginning  two 
inches  below  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  following  the  coarse  of  the  inner  margin  of 
the  above  muscle  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  and 
a  half.  The  fascia  is  then  to  be  divided,  and  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  drawn  a  little  away  from  the 
flexor  subliiuis.  in  this  opening,  rather  under 
the  margin  of  the  lat  ter  muscle,  the  ulnar  artery 
will  be  lelt  with  the  finger,  continuing  its  course 
over  the  Ilexor  profundus.  The  ulnar  nerve  is 
situated  on,  the  ulnar  side  of  the  artery.  Mr. 
Guthrie's  opinions  respecting  the  propriety  of  di- 
viding the  muscles  which  conceal  the  upper  third 
of  the  ulnar  artery  have  been  noticed  m  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  article. 

Jjigature  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  on  the 
Foot. — The  anterior  tibial  artery  becomes  super- 
ficial about  six  inches  above  the  ankle,  from 
which  point  it  descends  between  the  tendon  of 
the  tibialis  anticus  and  that  of  the  extensor  of 
the  toes,  ft  passes  with  these  tendons  under  the 
atomlar  ligament,  and  rather  nearer  to  the  inter- 
nal malleolus  than  the  external;  thence  incli- 
ning inward,  it  penetrates  between  the  first  and 
second  metatarsal  bones  to  the  sole  of  the  foot 
where  it  inosculates  with  the  external  plantar  ar- 
tery. The  inner  branch  of  the  deep  dorsal  nerve 
of  the  foot  is  at  its  inner  side,  its  corresponding 
Vi  in  at  its  outer  side.  It  is  covered,  1st,  By  a 
thin  fibro-cellular  expansion,  separating  it  from 
the  adjoining  tendons.  2dly,  By  adipose  cellular 
tissue.  3dly,  By  the  fascia  of  the  instep.  4thly, 
By  the  common  integuments.  On  the  instep! 
the"  first  tendon  of  the  extensor  communis  digi- 
torurft  pedis  Qes  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  ar- 
tery ;  that  of  the  extensor  of  the  great  toe  upon 
•tie  H&fer  side*.*  •  -     ' ;  ™  ..'"*• 

An.  incision  two  inches  and  a  half  long  is  made 
in  the  Skin,  in  the  direction  of  an  oblique  line 
from  the  middle-  of  the  instep  to  the  first  interos- 
seous space.  The  skin,  adipose  substance,  and1 
fascia',  are  to'be  divided, -the  fibro-cellular  apo-. 
nevJrosis  between  the  tendons  of  the  first  two 
toes  opened,' ana*  the  artery  tied,  after  being  Sep- 
arated  by  means  of  a  director  frpm  the-  accompa- 
nying nerve  and  veins.  (Velpeau.) 

Ijgature  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  in  the 
leg—  The  two  upper  thirds  of  this  artery  lie 
close*  to.  the  interrosseoits  ligament,  but  lower 
down  the  artery  advances  towards  the  outer  side 
of  the  spine  of  the  tibia  ;  consequently,  the  high- 
er it  is,  the  more  deeply  it  is  situated..  The  fwd 
veins  accompanying  it  inosculate  across  it  'by 
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several  small  branches.  The  anterior  tibial  nerve 
crosses  over  it  obliquely  inward  and  downward, 
though  sometimes  it  continues  on  its  outer  side 
down  to  the  instep.  The  artery,  veins,  and  nerve 
are  included  in  cellular  tissue,  which  does  not, 
however,  form  a  true  sheath  for  them.  Above,' 
the  artery  lies  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and 
.the  extensor  communis ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor 
of  the  great  toe  ;  and  still  lower  down,  between 
the  extensor  of  the  great  toe  and  the  extensor 
communis:  * 

In  order  to  lay  bare  the  anterior  tibial  artery 
a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the  finger  is 
to  b?  passed  along  the  outer  side  of  the  spine  of 
the  tibia,  and  the  breadth  of  the  tibialis  anticus 
muscle  is  to  be  ascertained.  Along  the  outer 
margin  of  this  muscle,  an  incision  is  to  be  made, 
through  the  integuments  and  fascia,  two  incheg 
and  a  half  in  length.  The  knife  is  then  to  be  in- 
troduced between  the  outer  margin  of  the  tibialis 
anticus  muscle  and  the  extensor  longus  of  the 
great  toe.  In  this  space,  at  the  depth  of  about 
an  inch,  the  anterior  tibial  artery  is  situated, 
(bee  Holler's  Icon.  Anat.,  fasc.  v.,  tab.  4;  also  J. 
P.  Manec,  Be  la  Lig.  des  Arteres,  pi.  12.)' 

Ligature  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  in  its 
Lower  Third.— The  skin,  the  subcutaneous  fat, 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  fascia,  are  to  be  divi- 
ded m  succession  to  the  extent  of  about  three 
inches  and  m  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  mid  point  between  the  head  of  the  fibula  and 
spine  of  the  tibia  to  the  instep.  Then  with  a 
director  or  the  forefinger,  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscle  of  the  great  toe  is  to  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  pushing  it  out- 
ward from  the  extensor  communis  if  the  opera- 
inn  be  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
log  but  inward  it  the  operation  be  done  quite 
at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  leg.  Noftiina 
then  remains  to  be  done  but  to  separate  the  ar- 
tery from  its  accompanying  veins  and  from  the 
jmlrrior  tibial  nerve,  which  in  this  part  of  the 
limb  is  at  its  inner  side,  having  crossed  it  from 
the  outer  m  its  descent.  (See  Manec,  pi.  xii. 
Bg.  1  ;  Velpeau,  Nouv.  Elim.,  cfc,  t  1  ) 

Ligature  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  in  its  Mid- 
dle or  Two  Upper  Thirds. — Lisfranc  makes  an  in- 
cision extending  obliquely  from  below  upward 
from  the  spine  of  the  tibia  towards  the  fibula 
Having  cut  transversely  through  the  fascia,  the 
interspace  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the 
extensors  is  sought  for. 

In  the  ordinary  method  an  incision  is  made  in 
t  ie  track  of  the  artery,  as  determined  by  the  line 
above  specified,  about  an  inch  on  the  outside  of 
the  spine  of  the  tibia.  The  skin  and  fascia  are 
divided  to  the  extent  of  three  inches.  The  mus- 
cular interspace,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  ar- 
tery will  be  found  close  to  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment, is  denoted  by  a  yellowish  line.  In  orde* 
to  convey  the  ligature  round  the  artery,  Velpeau 
passes  a  director  under  it  very  obliquely,  from 
below  upward,  and  from  the  fibula  towards  the 
tibia. 

Ligature  of  the  Posterior  Tibial  Artery— From 
its  origin,  a  little  below  the  poplitams  muscle,  to 
its  division  into  the  external  and  internal  plantar 
arteries,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  follows  very 
precisely  the  direction,  of  a' line,  with 'a  slight 
convexity  inward,  from  the  middle  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  calf  to  a  point  half  an  inch  behind  the 
internal  malleolus.  Two  veins  usually  accom- 
pany it,- sometimes  forming  by  their  anastomoses 
a  complete  network  round  it.   In  the  upper  part 
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-of  the  leg  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  lies  to  the  in- 
ner or  Si  sfde  of  the  artery,  but  soon  passes 
over  it  to  the  outer  or  fibular  side.  In  the  two 
upper  thirds  of  the  leg  the  P^"".4*18^^ 
lsdeep  seated.Tying  m  the  ;upper  thud  upon  he 
tibialis  nosticus,  in  the  middle  thud  upon  ine 

is  senarated  from  the  tibia  only  by  fat  and  cellu- 
iL  tfsfue  From  the  gastrocnemius  and  solams 
iSed  by  the  deep  crural  fascia,  which 
muscles  lie  over  its  two  upper  thuds.  In  trie 
inwpr  third  no  muscles  cover  it. 

In  the  arch  of  the  os  calcis  the  posterior  tibial 
artery  is  in  contact  with  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the 
flexor  communis  digitorum,  abput  half  an  inch 
from  the  posterior  border,  of  the  inner  malleolus. 
K  the  nerve  is  behind  it,  the  veins  at  the  inner 
2de    The  artery  is  enveloped  in  cellular  and 
adfDOse  tissue.    The  internal  ligament  of  the 
SsPu°sS,  a  fibrous  layer  continuous  with  the  fascia 
of  the  leg,  afteT  covermg  the  artery,  becomes 
b  ended  with  the  dense  cellular  tissue  interposed 
"  -between  the  vessel  and  the  skm.  (See  Velpeau. ) 
Between  the  internal  malleolus  -and  thejower 
part  of  the  calf,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  is 
Sewhat  farther  from  the -interna  edge |of  *e 
tibia  and  the  nerve  is  rather  on  its  outer  side 
than  behind  it.    The  deep-seated  fascia  which 
s  here very  thin,  keeps  the  artery  bound  down 
upon  the  tibialis  posticus,  flexor  longus  commu- 
nis digitorum,  and  flexor  longus  proprius  polhos 
External  to  this  fascia  is  the  tissue  that  falls  the 
sheath  of  the  tendon  of  Achilles,  and  then  the 
common  fascia  of  the  leg  directly  under  the.skin. 
.  ■    In  the  calf  the  posterior  tioial  artery  is  very 
deeply  seated,  almost  on  the  .same  plane  as  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  much  nearer 
to  its  external  or  fibular  edge  than  its  internal. 
It  is  covered  by  a  strong  fascia  that  lies  over  the 
flexor  muscles,  and  then  by  the  tibial  portion  of 
the  soteus;  the  internal  head  of  the  gastrocne- 
mius ;  the  fascia  of  the  leg ;  the  -subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  in  which  are  found  the  great 
saphenal  vein  and  the  internal  saphenal  nerve  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  skin.    (See  Velpeau.) 

Ligature  of  the  Posterior  Tibial  Artery.— I  he 
1e«  is  to  be  bent  and  laid  upon  its  outside. 

Behind  the  malleolus  internus.  —  An  incision, 
slightly  curved,  with  its  concavity  forward,  is  to 
commence  an  inch  above,  and  to  terminate  an 
inch  below  the  posterior  edge  of  the  malleolus 
internus,  and  to  be  at  least  three  lines  behind  it. 
It  will  therefore,  be  between  the  malleolus  inter- 
nus arid  the  tendon  of  Achilles.    If  the  operation 
is  to  be  performed  in  the  hollow  of  the  os  calcis, 
it  is  necessary,  as  M.  Velpeau  directs,  to  divide 
the'  tissues  cautiously,  layer  by  layer,  and  to  in- 
troduce a  director  under  the  fascia  previously  to 
its  division,  lest  the  artery,  which  is  sometimes 
-very  superficial,  be  wounded.    If  the  incision 
•were  made  too  near  the  malleolus,  the  fibro- 
svnovial  sheath  pf  the  groove,  which  that  pro- 
cess contributes 'to  form,  would  be  opened;  if 
too  far  backward,  the  artery  would  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  find.    (See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  Elem.  de  Med. 
Qvlr  t  i )  "In  fact,  behind  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia  "the  tendbns  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  of 
the  flexor  communis  digitorum  pass  in  a  kind 
of  furrow    Along  with  these  two  tendons,  but 
■somewhat  nearer  to  the  os  calcis  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  descends  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  depth  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  in  the 
two  upper  thirds  of  the  teg  makes  it  difficult  to 
take  it  up  in  these  situations.   When  necessary, 
however,  it  may  be  exposed,  and  tied  above 
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and  below  the.  wound  in  it,  by  proceeding  as 
follows:  An  incision  four  iifchea  in >ngft  l8 
made  along  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia ;  the  so- 
I33US  muscle  detached  from  the  bone  toihesame 
extent  and  reflected.    The  internal  Saphainal 

vein  is' to  be  avoided.    Under  the  solaais   

is  found  the  fascia,  which  separatee  the  mdsjcles 
of  the  calf  into  superficial  and  deep-seaMI 
When  this  fascia  has  been  divided,  the  posh  m 
'tibial  artery  may  be  seen  or  felt,  deeply  situated, 
running  on  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  mus 
cle  of  the  toes.  (See  Holler,  Ieon.Jtyalj  fasc.  v., 
tab.  v. ;  Manec,  De  la  Lig.  des  Andres,  fol.,  ^aris, 
1822,  pi.  13.)  ':       ,j  ,  '  •  ■  ■■  »  V 

The  method  of  trying  to  take  up  the  postrriui 
tibial  artery,  by  making  the  incision  at  the  inner 
and  posterior  edge  of  the  tibia,  is  disapproved  of 
by  Mr.  Guthrie  on  account  of  its  difficulties. 
"  The  operator  (says  he)  has  cut  his  four  inches, 
has  turned  up  the  edgepf  the  gastrocnemius,  ana 
has  insinuated  his  director  under  the  head  of  the 
sojseus,  which  he  has  also  sliced  away  from  the 
bone.    The  artery  is  still1  an' inch  inward,  bound 
down  by  a  strong  fascia,"  which  ".must  be  cut 
immediately  over,  or  by  the  side  of  the  artery : . 
it  will  not  do  to  separate  jt  frorn  the  bone,  and 
then  to  push  it  over ;  it  -CandQt  be  done."  Then, 
'supposing  the  fasqia'to  be 'divided  m  the  best 
Way,  Mr.  Guthrie  deems  the  separation  of  the 
two  veins  from  the  artery,  and  the  passage  of  the 
aneurism-needle  under  the  artery  from  without 
inward,  so  as  to  avoid  the  nerve,  almost  imprac- 
ticable   "  If  a  by-sraiider  shou  Id  inquire  why  this 
most  painful,  difficult,  bloody,  tedious,  ami  dan 
gerous  operation  is  done,  the  answer  won  M  W, 
solely  because  it  was  not  usual  to  make  a  In:,.] 
tudinal  incision  in  the  muscles  of  the  calf  ol  the 
leo-  ;  an  incision  which,  if  made  by  accident 
would  be  pronounced  tp  be  one  attended  witt) 
little  danger,  and  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  subse- 
quent detriment."  .  (See  Guthrie  on  hj.  and  Dis. 

^Instead  of  this  method,  Mr.  Guthrie  advocates 
the  following:  An  incision  is  to  be  made, six  or 
seven  inchest  length,  through  the • egumen 
and  muscles  of  the  calf  down  o  the  fascia  If 
the  case  is  a  gunshot  wound,  the  centre  ot  the 
incision  is  to  be  on  a  line  with  the  shot-holes , , or, 
if  they  are  diagonal  to  each  other,  between  thm 
The  smoothness  of  the  "fascia  points  it  out  ana 
the  loose  cellular  membrane,  connecting  the  di- 
vided muscles  to  it,  allows  the  edges  of ^this  long 
incision  to  be  easily  separated  and  the ,  J*J 
cut,  so  as  to  expose  the  nerve,  a^tf  •  »nJ-T£ 
The  tourniquet  is  now  to  be  unscrewed,  , an 
bleeding  denotes  where  the  artery  » 
The  knife  may  be  applied  perpeftd icularly  -to  the 
fascia,  and  the  artery  laid  bare  for  three  o -\m 
inches  in  extent.    (!'.  '-HI.)  IVrh^ 
of  the  incision,  as  here  described,  is  rath* jrj«a 
er  than  actually  necessary.    FiVe  inches  wUl  ai 
ford  a  great  .leal  of  room;  but,  where  •  '  ; 
cles  6f  the  calf  are  very  bulky,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  make  the  wound  long 


mane  me  wuurm  iunjj.,»  ,  tr '  o.  in  fol- 
Ligature  of  the  Peroneal  Artery.— Were-,  « 

lowing  Mr.'  Guthrie's  direction,.    " 

should  also  be  made-through  the  niuscles  ol :  in 
calf  towards  the  fibular  side  of  the  leg ;  and,*"* 
the  deep  fascia  under  them  has  been  diviu  n  . 
artery  will  lie  found  covered  by  th£  fleshy  nw» 
of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  at  any  pomt  ociu 
three  inches  and  a  half  from  the  head 1  pftw  «"'' 
la.    These  fibres  having  been  divided,  twarw  j 
will  be  found  close  to  the  inside  of  the  ^ 
Above'  the  point  specified,  the  artery  ues  upou 
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the  tibialis  posticus,  under  the  deep  fascia  inter- 
posed between  it  and  the  muscles  of  the  calf. 
No  nerve  accompanies  it.- 

Ligature  of  the  Axillary  Artery. — In  proportion 
as  this  vessel  approaches  the  hollow  of  the  axil- 
la, it  gets  nearer  to  the  vein,  and  becomes  sur- 
rounded by  those  nervous  fasciculi,  by  means  of 
which  one  portion  of  the  brachial  plexus  com- 
municates with  another.  Hence,  to  cut  down  to 
the  artery  in  this  place  in  the  living  body,  and  to 
tie  separately,  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  arduous 
task.  The  difficulty  is  farther  increased  by  the 
distance  of  the  vessel  from  the  surface.  Hence 
M.  Manec  objects  to  any  attempt  being  ever 
made  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  artery  between 
the  pectoralis  minor  and  the  lower  border  of  the 
subscapularis.  Independently,  says  he,,  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  operation,  this  part  of  the  axil- 
lary artery  would  be  unfavourable  to  its  success, 
on  account  of  the  several  branches  which  are 
given  oft"  from  it,  near  one  of  which  the  ligature 
must  be  placed. 

Directly  the  axillary  artery  has  arrived  oppo- 
site the  lbwer  border  of  the  great  pectoral  mus- 
cle, the  difficulty  ceases.  Here  the  brachial 
plexus  no  longer  exists ;  each  of  the  different 
nerves  arising  from  it  has  taken  the  course  to  its 
particular  destination,  and  the  artery  is  only  cov- 
ered by  the  integuments  and  fascia.  Behind,  it 
rests  upon  the  tendons  of  the  teres  major  and 
latissimus  dorsi^  in  front,  it  corresponds  to  the. 
coraco-brachialis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  median  nerve.  At  its  inner  side  are  the  in- 
ternal cutaneous  nerve  and  the  axillary  vein, 
which  sometimes  consists  of  two  or  three  branch- 
es, and  renders  the  dissection  of  the  artery  more 
tedious.  Farther  backward  than  the  axillary 
vein  are  the  ulnar  and  musculo-spiral  nerves. 
The  relation  of  these  last  nerves  to  the  artery  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  recollect,  in  order  that 
neither  of  them  may  be  mistaken  for  the  median 
nerve. 

In  the  operation  of  taking  up  the,  extremity  of 
the  axillary  artery,  the  patient  should  be  placed 
upon  his  back,  and  the  arm  raised  from  the  side. 
An  incision  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length  is 
to  be  made  six  or  eight  lines  behind  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  axilla,  through  the  skin  and  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue.  A  piece  of  the  fascia  is 
then  to  be  lifted  up  with  the  forceps,  and  an  open- 
ing made  in  it  by  cutting  transversely,  close  to 
the  end  of  the  forceps ;  then  a  director  is  to  be 
passed  into  the  opening,  and  the  fascia  slit  up  to 
the  extent  of  the  external  wound.  If  the  fascia 
be  tough  and  dense,  so  as  not  to  afford  convenient 
room,  Manec  recommends  the  incision  in  it  to  be 
converted  into  a  crucial  one.  These  things  hav- 
ing been  accomplished,  the  farther  use  of  the 
knife  is  not  necessary.  The  anterior  edge  of  the 
wound  being  how  lifted  up,  the  coraco-brachialis 
will  be  seen,  and  the  median  nerve  at  its  inner 
side.  This  nerve  being  detected,  the  artery  will 
be  found  behind  it. 

M.  Manec  offers  valuable  cautions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  of  avoiding  the  serious  mis,- 
take  of  supposing  the  ulnar  or  muscular  spiral 
nerve  to  be  the  median.  To  escape  this  blunder, 
he  very  properly  insists  upon  the  prudence  of 
proceeding  backward  from  the  coraco-brachialis, 
for  in  doing  so  the  first  nerve  arrived  at  is  the' 
median.  (See  Manec,  Traitl  de  la  Lig.  des  ArtS- 
res,  fol.,  Paris,  1832,  Expl.  of  pi.  6.)  In  the  case 
of  a  wound,  however,  the  surgeon  has  not  ex- 
actly the  choice  of  the  place  for  the,  application 
of  the  ligature  to  the  axillary  artery.  Here  he 
M  M 
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must  obey  the  rule  of  applying  it  to  the  wounded 
part  of  the  artery,  and  putting  one  ligature  above 
and  another  below  the  bleeding  orifice ;  or,  if  the 
artery  be  completely  severed,  both  its  extremi- 
ties will  require  to  be  tied. — C.] 

ARTERIOTOMY  (from  apmpia,  an  artery,  and 
re/ivw,  to  cut).    The  operation  of  opening  an  ar- 
tery, and  taking  blood  away  from  the  system  in 
this  manner  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  allevi- 
ating, or  curing  disease.  The  only  arteries  of  any 
size  from  which  blood  is  ever  taken  in  practice 
are  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  temporal  ar- 
tery, which  lie  in  such  a  situation  that,  after  the 
due  quantity  of  blood  has  been  taken  away,  the 
bleeding  can  be  readily  stopped  by  compressing 
the  wounded  part  of  the  vessel  against  the  neigh- 
bouring portion  of  the  cranium.  A  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed  bistoury,  or  a  lancet,  a  basin  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  blood,  a  compress,  and  a  roller,  are 
the  only  things  required.    In  general,  it  is  best 
to  open  the  trunk  of  the  temporal  artery;  but 
sometimes  its  frontal  or  occipital  branch  will 
yield  blood  enough.    But,  in  many  instances,  it 
is  better  first  to  make  a  cut  in  the  skin,  and 
then  puncture  the  vessel.    In  all  cases  the  sur- 
geon should  recollect,  1st.  That  the  temporal  ar- 
tery and  its  branches  are  covered  by  the  skin, 
adipose  cellular  tissue,  and  a  thin  aponeurosis. 
2d.  That  the  trunk  of  the  artery  divides  in  the 
temple,  about  fifteen  lines  above  the  zygoma, 
and  is  situated  about  four  lines  in  front  of  the 
meatus  auflitorius.   3d.  That  its  frontal  branch 
runs  forward  from  its  origin,  and  its  occipital 
branch  in  the  opposite  direction.   A  good  place 
for  the  puncture  is  about  four  lines  above  the 
zygoma.    In  taking  away  blood' from  the  tem- 
poral artery  or  one  of  its  branches,  the  surgeon 
should  never  forget  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  arte- 
rial blood  produces  a  more  debilitating  effect  than 
that  of  venous ;  but,  in  many  instances,  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  blood  cannot  be  drawn  by  this 
operation,  as  every  surgeon  of  experience  must 
have  observed.    In  order  to  prevent  the  blood 
from  trickling  down  over  the  bedding  or  clothes 
when  it  does  not  issue  in  a  jet,  the  French  make 
a  little  gutter  with  a  piece  of  card  for  conveying 
it  into  the  basin.   After  the  proper  quantity  of 
blood  has  been  taken  away,  a  graduated  com- 
press and  the  nodose  bandage  are  applied.  The 
latter  consists  of  a  simple  band,  four  yards  long 
and  two  fingers'  breadth  wide,  rolled  up  into  two 
heads  of  unequal  size.  The  unrolled  portion  be- 
ing applied  over  the  graduated  compresses  that 
cover  the  wounded  artery,  the  surgeon  conducts 
the  two  heads,  before  and  behind,  to  the  opposite 
temple,  where  he  crosses  them  in  order  to  return 
to  the  point  of  departure.    He  now  gives  them  a 
turn  or  twist,  which  enables  him  to  carry  one 
over  the  summit  of  the  head,  and  the  other  un- 
derneath the  chin  to  the  sound  side,  where  they 
,  meet  and  cross,  as  in  the  first  instance.  Thence 
they  are  conducted  in  the  same  course  to  the 
point  of  departure,  and  a  second  twist  being  ef- 
fected, they  are  conducted  for  the  third  time  to 
the  opposite  temple,  and  for  the  third  time  re- 
turned also  horizontally  and  knotted :  being  con- 
ducted finally,  one  over  the  vertex  and  the  other 
underneath  the  chin,  the  bandage  is  terminated 
by  a  few  circulars  of  the  long  head.    (See  Cut- 
ler's Surgeon's  Practical  Guide  in  Dressing,  and  in 
the  Methodic  Application  of  Bandages,  p.  46, 12mo, 
Lond.,  1834.)   A  graduated  compress,  and  a  few 
turns  of  a  roller  round  the  forehead,  temple,  and 
occiput,  are  generally  preferable  to  the  foregoing' 
bandage,  the  part  of  which  extending  under  the 
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chin  is  often  very  irksome  to  the  patient.  In  a 
few  cases,  notwithstanding  pressure,  the  blood 
bursts  forth  from  time  to  time ;  and  when  this 
happens,  it  is  best  to  cut  the  vessel  completely 
across,  which  will  enable  its  ends  to  retract  and 
contract,  and  thus  promote  the  process  of  nature 
m  closing  them.  In  three  or  four  days  the  wound 
is  generally  healed,  but  occasionally  an  aneurism 
follows ;  an  interesting  memoir  on  which  subject 
has  been  published  by  M.  Desruelles.  (See  Mint, 
de  la  Soc.  Mid.  d?  Emulation,  t.  IX.,  p.  277.)  in 
one  instance,  Cavallini  effected  a  cure  by  divi- 
ding the  vessel  and  compression.  (See  Collez  di 
Casi  Chir.,  t.  ii.,  Firenze,  1762.)  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  informed  me  of  a  case  which  he  treated 
successfully  in  a  similar  manner.  In  Che  course 
of  the  present  year,  1836,  a  woman  was  under 
my  care  in  the  North  London  Hospital  for  a 
temporal  aneurism,  which  followed  cupping  on 
the  temple.  As  the  blood  found  its  way  freely 
into  the  tumour  after  one  branch  had  been  tied,  I 
divided  another,  and  applied  a  compressj  the  plan 
was  then  effectual.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  informed 
me  of  a  temporal  aneurism  which  was  produced 
by  a  person  falling  with  his  temple  against  the 
corner  of  a  table. 

M.  Blandin  had  a  patient  who,  in  consequence 
of  arteriotomy,  suffered  acute  pains,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  top  of  the  head,  in  the  track  of  the 
superficial  temporal  nerve;  this  consequence, 
which  is  uncommon,  may  be  relieved  by  length- 
ening the  puncture  or  incision  at  each  of  its  an- 
gles, or  even  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  nerve. 
(See  Diet,  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Pratiques,  t.  xiv.,  p. 
422.)— C] 

[ARTERITIS.  Inflammation  of  an  Artery  — 
As  the  coats  of  arteries  possess  vessels  and 
nerves  of  their  own,  and  have  an  organization 
more  or  less  similar  to  that  of  all  the  living  tex- 
tures of  the  body,  they  must  be  liable  to  inflam- 
mation, suppuration,  ulceration,  and  gangrene,  as 
well  as  other  morbid  changes,  especially  a  de- 
posite  of  calcareous  or  atheromatous  matter  be- 
tween the  inner  and  middle  coats.  Arteritis,  as 
contrasted  with  phlebitis  or  inflammation  of 
veins,  is  much  less  perfectly  understood,  so  far 
as  the  symptoms  and  diagnosis  are  concerned. 
It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  the  arteries  are 
not  so  irritable  as  the  veins,  and,  consequently, 
that  arteritis  is  less  frequent  than  phlebitis. 
Pathologists  divide  it  into  acute  and  chronic. 
The  anatomical  characters  of  the  acute  are,  red- 
ness of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  artery  af- 
fected, an  effusion  of  plastic  fibrine  on  its  inner 
surface,  thickening  of  its  substance,  and  some- 
times ulceration.  When  inflammation  runs  from 
a  wound,  or  some  other  point  of  irritation,  along 
the  internal  coat  of  an  artery  far  towards  the 
heart,  it  is  like  phlebitis  ;  a  formidable  disease, 
rapidly  producing  great  irritative  fever,  an  ex- 
tremely quick  pulse,  complete  collapse,  low  de- 
lirium, and  generally  death.  Arteritis,  by  com- 
pletely obstructing  a  main  artery  and  its  principal 
branches,  is  sometimes  a  cause  of  mortification. 
The  treatment  of  acute  arteritis  consists  in  bleed- 
ing, purgatives,  diaphoretics,  low  diet,  cooling 
diluent  drinks,  and  perfect  tranquillity.  Digi- 
talis, tartrate  of  antimony,  and  super-acetate  of 
lead,  are  also  prescribed  on  the  principle  of 
calming  the  circulation ;  but,  as  Dr.  Hope  ob- 
serves, they  must  be  used  with  discretion.  (See 
Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,  part  ii.,  p.  149.)  After  the 
first  violence  of  the  inflammation  has  been  check- 
ed, mercury  is  sometimes  given,  so  as  to  excite 
gentle  but  quick  salivation. 
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Chronic  arteritis  is  more  common  than  acute. 
The  internal  membrane  becomes  thickened,  soft- 
ened, and  of  a  deep,  dirty  red  colour.  "  These 
appearances  (says  Dr.  Hope)  are  not  uniformly 
diff  used,  but  more  marked  in  the  \icinity  of  cal- 
careous and  other  degenerations.  Hence  some 
have  supposed  that  these  degenerations  were  the 
cause  of  the  inflammation.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  tend,  in  many  instances,.to  keep 
it  up ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  degener- 
ations themselves  were  originally  caused  by  in- 
creased vascular  actions  of  a  chronic  nature." 
(Cyc.  of  Pract.  Med.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  145.)  The  formation 
of  spontaneous  aneurisms  is  now  commonly  be- 
lieved to  have  its  origin  in  chronic  arteritis.— C] 

[ASPHYXIA  (from  a,  privative  of,  and 
the  pulse).    Cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart 
from  the  interruption  of  respiration,  or,  rather,  of 
the  effect  produced  by  that  function  on  the  blood. 

Asphyxia  may  also  be  defined  to  be  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  occurring 
primarily,  and  followed  by  that  of  all  the  other 
functions,  and  frequently  by  death.  The  general 
causes  of  asphyxia  may  be  arranged  under  three 
principal  heads.  1.  Asphyxia  from  deficiency  of 
air.  2.  From  the  air  being  unfit  for  respiration, 
yet  not  producing  any  deleterious  effect  on  the 
economy.  3.  From  the  inspiration  of  some  gas 
which  is  deleterious.  As  M.  Duvergie  rightly 
observes,  however,  the  suspension  of  functions, 
or  the  mode  of  death  in  the  last  case,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  exemplified  in  the  first  two ;' 
because  it  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  poisoning  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  a  deleterious  principle  ei- 
ther on  the  nervous  system  or  the  blood,  and  the 
individual  may  perish  though  he  is  actually  re- 
spiring air.  (See  Duvergie  in  Diet,  de  Mid.  et  de. 
Chir.  Prat.,  art.  Asphyxie.) 

Cases  of  asphyxia  admit  of  a  classification, 
first,  into  those  in  which  there  is  primarily  a 
stoppage  of  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  respi- 
ration, and,  secondly,  into  others  in  which  the 
chemical  phenomena  are  primarily  interrupted. 
As  examples  of  the  first  mode  of  asphyxia,  it  will 
suffice  to  mention  those  in  which  the  muscles  of 
inspiration  cannot  act.  1.  This  happens  where 
a  heavy  mass  of  earth  or  other  materials  sudden- 
ly falls  upon  a  man,  and  makes  gfeat  pressure  on 
the  chest  or  abdomen.  2.  Where  the  nervous 
influence  does  not  extend  to  these  muscles,  as 
where  the  medulla  spinalis  is  injured  high  up,  or 
the  phrenic  nerves  have  been  paralyzed  by  the 
effect  of  lightning.  3.  Where  the  same  muscles 
are  in  a  state  of  inaction  from  the  influence  of  in- 
tense cold.  Asphyxia,  from  the  passive  expan- 
sion of  the  lungs  not  taking  place,  may  be  exem- 
plified in  cases  where  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
forced  through  an  accidental  or  natural  opening 
of  the  diaphragm  into  the  chest,  or  when  the 
lungs  are  compressed  by  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  and  various  other  causes. 

Asphyxia  depending  upon  the  primary  cessa- 
tion of  the  chemical  phenomena  of  respiration  is 
of  two  kinds.  In  one,  it  arises  from  some  me- 
chanical impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  lungs,  as  in  cases  of  foreign  bodies  entering 
the  trachea,  submersion,  hangings  &c. ;  in  the 
other,  it  depends  upon  a  deficiency  of  air  fit  for 
the  purposes  of  respiration.  . 

Asphyxia  may  be  the  original  affection,  or  it 
may  be  only  the  termination  of  another  disorder. 
Thus  a  person  is  attacked  by  pneumonia,  and 
dies  of  asphyxia,  caused  by  hepatization  of  the 
lungs ;  or  he  is  seized  with  pleurisy,  and  is  ulti- 
mately destroyed  by  an  effusion  of  serous  fluid  in 
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the  chest.  (See  M.  Duvergie  in  Diet,  de  Mid.  et 
de  Chir.  Prafy-art.  Asphyxie.) 

As  the  salutary  effect  of  respiration  depends 
upon  the  air  which  is  respired  containing1  a  due 
proportion  of  free  oxygen,  the  deficiency  or  ab- 
sence of  this  element  must  necessarily  produce 
asphyxia.  On  this  principle,  azote,  hydrogen, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  air  too  highly  rarefied,  will 
cause  asphyxia.  .Carbonic  and  some  other  gas- 
es act  fatally  also,  on  the  principle  of  being  pos- 
itively deleterious  to  life  when  introduced  into 
the  air-cells.  One  manner  in  which  asphyxia 
may  be  occasioned  is  by  submersion;  the  lungs 
of  warm-blooded  animals  not  having  an  organi- 
zation qualifying  them  to  deriveirom  the  oxygen 
contained  in  water  the  salutary  influence  on  the 
blood  which  they  collect  from  the  respiration  of 
atmospheric  air.  '• 

Asphyxia  may  likewise  arise  from  various  cir- 
cumstances preventing  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  lungs,  as  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in 
the  larynx,  trachea,  or  cesophagus  ;•  a  swelling  of 
the  membrane  of  the  larynx ;  obstruction  of  this 
organ  and  the  trachea  with  fibrine,  as  in  croup ; 
tumours  formed  near,  or  pressing  upon  some  part 
of  the  respiratory  tube,  and  pressure  upon  the 
same  organ  from  any  other  cause,  as  is  exempli- 
fied in  strangulation.  It  has  been  explained  that 
some  causes  of  asphyxia  operate  by  destroying 
the  mechanism  of  respiration,  that  is,  by  render- 
ing the  muscles  concerned  in  this  function  para- 
lytic. Thus  an  injury  of  the*medulla  spinalis,  as 
high  up  as  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  by  destroy- 
ing the  influence  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  will  par- 
alyze the  diaphragm.  It  will,  at  the  same"  time, 
paralyze  the  other  principal  muscles  concerned 
in  producing  the  requisite  changes  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  chest;  and,  consequently,  a  fatal 
asphyxia  must  take  place.  This  was  well  illus^ 
trated  in  a  case  lately  brought  into  the'  North 
London  Hospital.  The  ends  of  the  neok-hand- 
kerchief  of  a  youth,  aged  fifteen,  were  caught  by 
the  wheel  of  some  machinery,  which  drew  his 
neck  with  great  force  against  the  works$  and,  at 
the  same  time,  caused  violent  strangulation.  In 
about  one  minute  the  handkerchief  was  cut 
through  and  the  constriction  removed :  he  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  with  his  respiration  stop- 
ped, and  asphyxia  from  this  cause.  Attempts 
were  made  to  restore  respiration  arid  the  action 
of  the  heart,  first,  by  blowing  air  into  the  lungs 
ihrough  the  nostrils.  Whenever  this  was  done, 
the  action  of  the  heart  returned,  the  pulse  rose, 
and  the  livor  of  the- lips  and  countenance  disap- 
peared ;  but  as  soon  as  the  inflation  of  the  lungs 
was  discontinued,  then  thi  pulse  sunk  so  as  to 
become  undistinguishable,  and  the  skin  assumed 
the  purple  colour  agairr.  Finding  that  this  hap- 
pened repeatedly,  a  suspicion  was  entertained 
that  the  cervical  vertebrae  had  sustained  injury ; 
but,  in  order  that  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  might 
have  every  chance  of  doing  good,  in  the  event  of 
other  injury  not  existing,  I  performed  tracheoto- 
my, and  air  was  introduced  into  the  lungs  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  and  a  tube.  All  this,  however, 
was  in  vain  ;  and  galvanism  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. The  boy  was  kept  in  a  state  exhibiting 
signs  of  life  for  about  six  hours  from  the  period 
of  the  accident ;  but  his  temperature  continuing 
to  get  lower  and  lower,  he  at  length  sunk.  In 
the  post  mortem  examination,  a  fracture  of  the 
arch  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  a  laceration 
of  the  front  ligament  of  the  spine,  an  effusion  of 
blood  on  the  medulla,  and  also  another  effusion 
behind  th"  pharynx,  were  deteoted. 


.  Formerly,  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the 
heart  in  hanging  or  drowning  was  referred  to  a 
mechanical  impediment  to  the  transmission  of 
blood  through  the  lungs  to  the  left  cavities  of 
the  heart.  But  the  experiments  of  Goodwyn  and 
others  prove  that  no  such  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion exists,  and  that,  even  after  the  fullest  expi- 
ration, the  air  remaining  in  the  air-vesicles  of  the 
lungs  distends  them  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
blood  to  circulate  freely  through  them.  The 
real  obstacle  arises  out  of  the  interruption  of 
those  chemical  changes  which  atmospheric  air 
produces  on  the  blood  while  Circulating  in  the 
pulmonary  vessels,  and  which  convert  it  from 
venous  to  arterial  blood.  In  fact,  the  blood, 
which  in  asphyxia  thus  retains  its  venous  char- 
acter, does  for  a  time  pass  through  the  pulmo- 
nary circulation,  and  is  conveyed  into  the  left 
ventricle,  which  propels  it  into  the'aortic  system 
of  arteries.  But  this  blood,  which  is  thus  sub- 
stituted for' arterial,  has  deleterious  properties, 
depriving  the  organs  to  which  it  is  sent  of  the 
power  of  -  performing  their  respective  functions. 
Sensibihty,  irritability,  together  with  all  the  phys- 
ical and  vital  actions  depending  upon  them,  are 
suspended.  (See  Roget  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med., 
art.  Asphyxia.)  From  the  investigations  of  Bi- 
chat,  it  appears  that  the  primary  effect  of  the  cir- 
culation of  venous,  or  what  he  calls  black  blood, 
is  on  the  brain,  and  that  this  effect  extends 
through  the  intervention  of  the  brain,  to  the 
whole  nervous  system.  Loss  of  sensibihty  there- 
fore precedes  the  suspension  of  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  venous 
blood  sent  into  the  arteries  reaches  the  brain. 
(See  Bichat,  Recherches  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort.) 

The  face  of  a  person  who  has  been  drowned 
is  in  general  pale,  though  slightly  livid.  A 
frothy  liquid,  and  some  water,  are  found  in  the ' 
trachea,  bronchi,  and  air-cells  of  the  lungs  :  the 
latter  organs  are  of  a  violet  colour,  but  contain 
less  blood  than  where  asphyxia  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle  are  filled  with  black  blood;  in  the 
stomach  there  is  generally  more  or  less  water, 
which  has  been  swallowed;  the  surface  of  the 
brain  is  of  a  darker  appearance  than  usual,  but 
its  vessels  not  particularly  turgid ;  and  the  air  re- 
maining in  the  lungs  contains  httle  oxygen.  (See 
J.  F.  Berger,  Essai  sur  la  Cause  de  V  Asphyxie  par 
Submersion,  Geneve,  1805  ;  Goodwin  on  Connexion 
of  Life  with  Respiration,  p.  19.) 

When  the  person,  at  the  time  of  falling  into 
the  water,  was  intoxicated,  stunned  by  a  blow 
on  the  head,  or  in  a  state  of  syncope,  there  can 
have  been  no  struggle.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces, the  trachea  will  contain  a  little  water,  but 
no  froth ;  the  lungs  will  be  of  their  natural  col- 
our, and  not  much  expanded  ;  no  water  will  be 
found  in  the  stomach ;  and  the  blood  in  the  ve- 
nous system  will  not  be  so  disproportionate  to 
that  contained  in  the  arterial.  As  Dr.  Roget 
justly  observes,  the  great  diversity  in  these  and 
other  circumstances  "will  enable  us,  perhaps,  to 
explain  the  differences  that  are  met  with  in  the 
time  during  which  the  body  may  remain  under 
water  compatibly  with  the  possibility  of  resto- 
ring life.  If  the  submersion  have  not  exceeded 
five  minutes,  and  no  blow  against  a  stone  or 
other  violence  has  occurred  to  complicate  the 
effects,  our  efforts  at  resuscitation,  if  properly 
conducted,  will  generally  be  successful.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  recovery  is  not  very  common ; 
after  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  it  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  hopeless.   The  longest  pe- 
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riod  recorded  in  the  Reports  of  the  Humane  So- 
ciety is  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  On  the  other 
hand,  some,  who  have  been  only  a  few  minutes 
under  water,  cannot  be  restored  to  life,  even  by 
the  prompt  application  of  proper  means."  (Dr. 
Roget,  in  Cy doped,  of  Pract.  Med.,  article  As- 
phyxia.) 

In  the  endeavour  to  resuscitate  a  person  whose 
animation  has  been  suspended  by  immersion,  the 
wet  clothes  should  be  promptly  removed,  and 
the  body  covered  with  blankets  and  placed  on  a 
table,, with  the  head  and  chest  raised;  the  nos- 
trils and  mouth  are  to  be  freed  from  froth,  and 
kept  perfectly  unobstructed.  The  lungs  are  then 
to  be  inflated  with  the  kind  of  bellows  employed 
by  the  Humane  Society,  and  provided  with  a 
short  flexible  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  adapted 
to  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  and  the  other  to  a 
silver  tube,  designed  for  introduction  into  the 
nostril.  As  the  glottis  is  open,  air,  conveyed  into 
one  of  the  nostrils, 'while  the  other  and  the  mouth 
are  closed,  and  the  larynx  is  pressed  towards  the 
vertebrae  so  as  to  close  the  oesophagus,  must 
necessarily  pass  into  the  lungs.  The  lungs  be- 
ing thus  filled,  *ire  next  to  be  emptied,  by  an  as- 
sistant compressing  the  chest  and  expelling  the 
air.  The  same  operations  are  to  be  repeated 
until  natural  respiration  begins,  or  until  this  and 
other  approved  measures  have  been  tried  at  least 
six  hours.  (Dr.  Curry,  Obs.  on  Apparent  Death, 
<f-c)  When  this  method  fails  to  fill  the  lungs 
with  air,  tracheotomy  may  be  performed,  but  in 
the  opposite  case  it  is  not  necessary.  As  'the 
body  is  insensible,  there  is,  indeed,  commonly 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  passing  any  bent  tube  of 
moderate  diameter  and  proper  length  into  the 
glottis  when  the  tongue  is  drawn  forward,  and 
tracheotomy,  under  these  circumstances,  cannot 
be  needed.  Thus,  with  an  ordinary  silver  cath- 
eter, air  maybe  blown  into  the  lungs.  Together 
with  inflation  of  the  lungs,  gentle  friction  of  the 
body  with  warm  flannels  or  the  hand,  stimula- 
ting the  nostrils  with  hartshorn,  and  injecting 
warm  stimulating  fluids  into  the  stomach  with  a 
syringe  and  tube  passed  down  the  oesophagus, 
are  plans  generally  recommended.  Slight  shocks 
of  electricity  or  galvanism  through  the  heart  and 
diaphragm  may  also  be  tried,  if  the  apparatus  be 
ready  at  hand. 

After  the  breathing  has  been  restored,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  be  watched,  lest  he  yet  fall  a  sudden 
yictim  to  a  returning  accumulation  of  black  blood 
in  the  brain,  or  to  the  violent  effects  of  reaction 
in  the  system. 

The  treatment  of  persons  whose  animation  is 
suspended  by  strangulation  is  the  same  as  that  of 
persons  in  a  similar  condition  from  submersion. 
Here,  however,  the  fulness  of  the  sinuses  of  the 
brain  may  render  bleeding  indispensable. 

In  cases  of  asphyxia  depending  upon  obstruc- 
tion of  the  glottis,  larynx,  or  trachea  by  disease, 
foreign  bodies,  or  tumours,  tracheotomy  or  la- 
T^Otomy,  according  to  circumstances,  is  fre- 
quently the  only  means  by  which  life  can  possi- 
bly be  saved.  (See  Laryngotomy  and  Trache- 
otomy.) . 

The  treatment  of  asphyxia  from  carbonic  acid 
gas  consists  in  removing  the  body  immediately 
into  the  fresh  pure  air,  sprinkling  it  with  cold 
water  if  its  temperature  be  high,  galvanizing  it, 
and  endeavouring  to  restore  the  breathing  by 
blowing  air  down  the  glottis :  oxygen  gas,  if  at 
hand.  Differences  of  opinion  are  entertained 
about  the  utility  of  bleeding. — C] 
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nutrition).    A  deficiency  in  the  nutritive  powers 
of  a  part,  in  consequence  of  which  its  natural  di- 
inensions  are  reduced,  and  the  number  of  its  con- 
stituent molecules  diminished.    (Toumsend,  in 
Cyclop,  of  Prac.  Med.,  art.  Atrophy.)  According 
to  another  pathologist,  atrophy  is  degeneration 
of  growth,  deficiency  in  the  size  and  weight  of  a 
part,  and  commonly  of  one  or  more  of  its  usual 
constituents  in  -particular.    (Mayo,  Outlines  of 
Human  Pathology,  p.  16.)   When  the"  functions 
of  organs  cease  or  are  long  suspended,  an  atrophy 
of  them  usually  follows.    Thus,  in  a  limb  kept 
for  a  long  while  unexercised  in  consequence  of 
disease,  the  bones  suffer  atrophy  as  well  as  the 
soft  parts.    But  certain  states  of  disease  ana  in- 
jury frequently  lead  to  atrophy  of  various  organs 
and  textures.   This  fact  is  often  exemplified  in 
the  testicle.   Wounds  of  the  occiput  and  back 
of  the  neck  were  remarked  by  Larrey  in  Egypt 
to  be  often  followed  by  atrophy  of  this  organ. 
The  want  of  a  free  supply  of  blood  and  nervous 
energy  lead  s  necessarily  to  weakness  andntrophy 
of  parts.    In  old  age,  various  parts  undergo  what 
is  termed  senile  atrophy.   Thus,  in  advanced  life, 
the  ovaries  and  mammary  glands  are  reduced  to 
mere  rudiments. 

According  to  Dr.  Carswell,  atrophy  "is  the 
modification  of  bulk  which  takes  place  in  con- 
sequence of  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the 
solid  materials  which  enter  into  the  healthy  com- 
position of  organs  and  tissues."  This  diminution 
of  bulk,  which  constitutes  the  essential  physical 
character  of  atrophy,  is  described  by  him  as  de- 
pending upon  diminished  exercise  of  the  nutri- 
tive functions.  (See  CarswelVs  Illustrations  of 
the  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,  p.  10.)  In  this 
valuable  work,  one  of  the  most  correct  ever  pub- 
lished on  this  interesting  branch  of  pathology, 
notice  is  taken  of  certain  forms  of  congenital  atro- 
phy, ,as  exemplified  in  monstrosities,  and  occur- 
ring as  the  consequences  of  the  formative  pro- 
cess having  been  arrested  at  certain  periods  of 
the  evolution  of  particular  organs.  Dr.  Cars- 
well  next  adverts  to  the  atrophy,  or  even  total 
disappearance  of  organs  soon  after  birth,  which 
performed  functions  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  foetus,  but  which  are  now  no  longer  necessa- 
ry to  the  maintenance  of  life,  as  the  ductus  arte- 
riosus, umbilical  arteries,  the  thymus  gland,  su- 
pra-renal capsules,  &c.  Different  from  these 
two  forms  of  atrophy  is  that  which,  as  Dr.  Cars- 
well  observes,  takes  place  in  advanced  life,  "as 
the  fulfilment  of  a  general  law  of  nature,  so  con- 
spicuously manifested  in  the  limited  duration  of 
all  organized  beings,  which,  having  attained  the 
maximum  of  their  development,  decline  after  a 
variable  period  of  time,  and  tend  gradually  to- 
wards decay."  Senile  atrophy,  as  Dr.  Carswell 
terms  it,  is  carried  to  a  great  extedt  in  the  vesic- 
ular structure  of  the  lungs,  the  spongy  structure 
of  the  penis,  the  testes,  the  lymphatic  and  mam- 
mary glands,  the  uterus,  and  ovaries.  The  bones, 
in  general,  lose  much  of  their  weight ;  and,  as 
every  surgeon  of  experience  knows,  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  rendered  common 
in  old  persons,  in  consequence  of  the  effects  of 
senile  atrophy.  After  seventy,  the  brain  is  di- 
minished from  -Jj.  to  -L.  of  its  average  weight, 
and  becomes  specifically  lighter,  ard  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  nerves  are  reduced  in  size. 
The  muscles,  especially  those  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, .participate  likewise  in  the  general  decay, 
and  so  do  the  bloodvessels,  which  always  bear  a 
relation  to  the  increased  or  reduced  size  of  the 
organs  to  which  they  are  distributed. 
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This  fact  is  exemplified  in  the  size  of  the 
large,  or  the  number  of  small  arteries  being  les- 
sened. The  general  interstitial  absorption  of 
John  Hunter,  the  atrophy  of  the  whole  body,  .or 
the  marasmus  and  emaciation  from  diseases  de- 
ranging the  important  functions  of  digestion,  les- 
piration,  and  the  qualities  of  the  blood  from  fe- 
vers, profuse  suppuration,  and  various  severe 
and  organic  diseases,  I  need  not  consider  in  this 
place.    But,  besides  these  forms  of  atrophy  af- 


fecting the  whole  body,  there  are  others  which 
are  local,  and  divided  by  Professor  Carswell  into 
three  classes.  1.  Atrophy  from  a  diminished 
supply  of  blood.  2.  From  diminished  exercise 
of  the  function  of  innervation.  3.  From  dimin- 
ished exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  organ. 
For  numerous  original,  philosophical,  and  prac- 
tical remarks  on  these  heads,  I  refer  to  CarsweWs 
Illustrations  of  the  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease, 
fasc.  10.— C] 
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[BANDAGES.  The  surgical  world  are  in- 
debted to  Professor  Dudby,  of  Kentucky,  for  the 
just  estimation  and  extensive  adaptation  of  the 
bandage  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  Its  early  appli- 
cation after  recent  injuries  and  operations  will  be 
found  of  great  importance  in  controlling  the  cir- 
culation and  facilitating  the  cure. 

During  the  year  1835,  Dr.  H.  Chase,  of  Phila- 
delphia, introduced  to  the  profession  a  novelty  in 
the  construction  of  suspensory  bandages.  He 
substitutes  non-elastic  (linen)  bandages  for  those 
commonly  made  of  silk,  cotton,  or  other  elastic 
materials.  They  vary  in  shape  from  those  in  ordi- 
nary use,  the  sac  in  each  instance  being  adapted 
to  the  size  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  band  support- 
ing the  sac  passing  upward  over  each  groin,  and 
around  the  body  above  the  anterior  superior  spi- 
nous process  of  the  ilium. 

The  principle,  of  action  consists  in  the  con- 
stancy and  unavoidability  of  the  support  and 
pressure,  by  which  the  undue  contents  of  the  en- 
larged spermatic  veins  are  expelled  from  these 
vessels.  He  has  seldom  found  these  bandages 
to  fail  in  relieving  patients  from  all  the  painful 
symptoms  attendant  upon  cirsocele,  and,  in  an 
equal  number  of  cases,  to  eradicate  all  traces  of 
this  complaint. 

A  full  description  of  this  instrument,  together 
with  its  mode  of  action,  is  given,  accompanied 
with  cases,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  "  Final  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Socie- 
ty on  the  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia  by  Trusses. 
Republished,  with  Notes,  by  Heber  Chase,  M.D.,  p. 
217. — Reese] 

[BLADDER.  The  operation  of  cutting  into 
the  membraneous  portion  of  the  urethra,  behind 
the  stricture,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements in  modem  surgery ;  for,  as  it  is  chief- 
ly in  a  few  cases  of  stricture  that  an  artificial  out- 
let for  the  urine  is  required,  the  new  plan,  which, 
as  compared  with  a  wound  of  the  bladder,  is  a 
trifling  injury,  nearly  obviates  all  necessity  for 
puncturing  the  bladder  in  any  way. 

This  plan  was  first  adopted  and  recommended, 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  it  afterward  had  an 
advocate  in  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

I  lately  placed  in  the-  Museum  of  University 
College  a  scirrhous  tumour,  which  I  found  in 
the  bladder  of  an  elderly  man,  whose  thigh-bone 
broke  as  he  turned  himself  in  bed,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  weakened  by  the  pressure  of  a 
cancerous  tumour  upon  it.  (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  51.) 

BLADDER,  HERNIA  OP.     See  HERNIA. 

Besides  this  case,  the  bladder  in  females  is 
liable  to  prolapsus  and  inversion,  through  the 
meatus  urinarius. 


BLADDER,  HYDATIDS  VOIDED  FROM. 

This  case  is  exceedingly  rare.  In  one  exam- 
ple, under  Dr.  Duncan,  the  hydatids  discharged 
from  the  urethra  were  formed  in  the  kidney. 
The  symptoms  were  frequent  desire  to  make  wa- 
ter, and  sometimes  difficulty  in  making  the  evac- 
uation, and  pain  about  the  hip,  perineum,  and 
glans  penis.  The  pain  in  the  perineum  was  gen- 
erally felt  six  or  seven  hours  before  each  hydatid 
was  expelled.  The  expulsion  of  the  hydatids 
was  promoted  by  exhibiting  twelve  minims  of  di- 
luted muriatic  acid  thrice  a  day.  The  hydatids 
voided  were  of  a  globular  shape,  and  of  the  genus 
acephalo-cyst,  and  varied  in  size  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  Probably  they 
had  enlarged  after  their  descent  into  the  bladder. 
(See  Liverpool  Med.  Journ.  for  July,  1834.) 

The  following  curious  account  of  the  post 
mortem  appearances  in  an  instance  of  this  kind 
is  given  by  Dr.  Tyson :  "  Therein,  upon  opera- 
tion (says  Dr.  Tyson),  we  discovered  a  very 
strange  sort  of  cystes,  or  bags,  of  the  exact  fig- 
ure of  eggs,  of  several  dimensions,  some  larger 
than  goose  eggs,  others  as  big  as  hen  eggs,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  in  all ;  and  about  eight  of  them 
whole,  and  replete  with  limpid  serum:  all  of 
them  loose  and  free,  without  the  least  adhesion, 
either  to  one  another,  or  the  coat  of  the  bladder. 
Nor  could  we  imagine  that  this  miserable  patient 
could  possibly  make  any  water  but  what  hap- 
pened upon  the  breach  of  some  of  these  watery 
tumours,  when  the  bladder  was  crowded  beyond 
its  dimensions.  The  ureters  were  of  the  large- 
ness of  the  small  guts  in  children,  so  that  they 
could  easily  admit  two  fingers  into  their  cavity. 
One  of  the  vesiculae  being  opened,  had  a  large 
cluster  of  small  ova,  as  big  as  grapes,  all  replete 
with  liquor.  All  the  rest  contained  nothing  but 
serum."    (Tyson  in  Philos.  Trans.,  1687.) 

BLADDER,  INSECTS  DISCHARGED  FROM. 

About  two  years  ago  I  received  from  Mr.  Law, 
of  Penrith,  Cumberland,  many  specimens  of  sub- 
stances voided  from  a  young  woman's  bladder, 
supposed  by  him  to  be  portions  of  taeniae.  But, 
on  submitting  them  to  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Richard  Owen,  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  he 
ascertained,  perfectly  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that 
the  substances  were  only  pieces  of  the  intestines 
of  pigeons,  or  other  small  birds,  cut  and  prepared 
so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  taeniae ;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  woman  is  guilty  of  some 
trick  or  imposture,  from  monomania  or  other  in- 
explicable cause.  Mr.  Law  seems  convinced, 
however,  that  the  case  is  different  from  the  view 
of  it  taken  by  Mr.  Owen. 
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BLADDER, RUPTURE  OF  THE. 

Many  examples  of  this  accident,  occasioned  by 
blows,  or  sudden  violent  pressure  on  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  and  followed  by  fatal  extravasa- 
tion of  urine,  are  upon  record.    So  fatal  is  the  oc- 
currence, that  Dr.  Harrison  is  not  aware  of  any 
instance,  the  particulars  of  which  are  published, 
having  had  a  favourable  termination.    (See  Dub- 
lin Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ix.,  p.  350.)  The 
urinary  bladder,  in  its  empty  and  contracted  state, 
as  he  correctly  observes,  lies  so  deeply  in  the 
male  pelvis  as  to  be  almost  perfectly  secured 
against  any  injury  or  accident  except  that  of  a 
gun-shot  wound  or  a  surgical  operation.  When, 
however,  it  becomes  distended  with  urine,  it  rises 
up  above  the  pubes,  presses  forward  against  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  is  in  a  position  much 
exposed  to  external  injury.    In  this  state,  also, 
its  coats  are  tense,  expanded,  and  thin ;  condi- 
tions in  which  their  tissue  is  more  easily  ruptur- 
ed.   Excluding  from  present  consideration  pene- 
trating wounds  and  lacerations  by  spiculae  of  frac- 
tures of  the  os  pubes,  the  bladder  is  generally 
burst  by  violence,  applied  directly  to  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  as  by  a  blow  or  fall  on  this  part, 
or  the  heavy  pressure  of  a  cart  or  carriage  wheel. 
In  the  museum  of  University  College  are  two 
specimens  of  ruptured  bladder ;  in  one  the  acci- 
dent was  occasioned  in  the  following  manner  : 
a  man  who  had  been  drinking,  and  whose  blad- 
der was  very  full,  went  out  of  the  house  where 
his  party  was,  but  it  being  dark,  he  struck  the 
hypogastric  region  against  a  post  which  he  did 
not  see.    The  consequence  was  the  rupture  of 
the  bladder.    The  other  specimen  was  taken 
from  a  fine  young  man,  a  patient  of  my  own ; 
the  injury  having  occurred  while  the  bladder  was 
very'  full  of  urine,  as  he  was  wrestling  with  an- 
other person,  whose  knee,  in  the  fall,  made  vio- 
lent pressure  on  the  abdomen,  just  above  the 
pubes.   Also,  the  accident  has  sometimes  been 
caused  by  a  general  concussion  of  the  whole 
frame,  such  as  a  fall  from  a  height,  without  any 
direct  force  acting  on  the  cesical  region  itself. 
(See  Cusack's  case  in  Dublin  Hospital  Reports, 
vol.  n.)   Again,  the  bladder  may  be  ruptured  by 
violent  exertion,  and  repeated  straining  to  empty 
it  when  over-distended,  in  consequence  of  some 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine,  or  during  the 
violent  efforts  of  parturition.   Lastly,  it  some- 
times gives  way  from  gangrene,  when  it  has  long 
been  in  a  state  of  forced  distension,  or  when,  be- 
ing in  a  state  of  plenitude,  it  is  subjected  to  the 
long-continued  pressure  of  the  uterus  during  a 
protracted  labour,  or,  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
utero-gestation,  to  the  pressure  on  it  caused  by 
a  retroversion  of  the  womb,  as  exemplified  in  the 
cases  recorded  by  Dr.  William  Hunter.  (Med. 
Obs.  and  Inq.,  vol.  iv.  and  v.,  Lond.,  1771 ;  Har- 
rison in  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
352.)    In  retention  of  urine,  a  rupture  of  trie  blad- 
der from  straining  to  empty  it,  is  not  a  common 
event.    One  instance  of  it  is  mentioned  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  (On  Dis.  of  Urinary  Organs,  p. 
12),  and  another  by  Sir  Everard  Home.  (On 
Strictures,  vol.  ii,  p.  240.)    But,  as  Dr.  Harrison 
observes,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  opening  in  the  bladder  was  the  effect 
of  a  sudden  laceration,  caused  by  muscular  ex- 
ertion, or  of  some  preceding  ulcerative  or  gan- 
grenous affection  at  the  particular  point  where 
the  organ  gave  way.    Generally,  however,  in  re- 
tention of  urine  from  stricture,  when  the  urine 
becomes  effused,  it  is  not  from  a  rupture  of  the 
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bladder,  but  from  that  of  the  urethra  behind  the 
stricture,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pros- 
tate gland.  (Harrison  in  Dub.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci- 
ence, vol.  ix.,  p,  352.) 

It  would  appear  from  Dr.  Harrison's  investiga- 
tions, that,  when  the  distended  bladder  in  the 
male  has  been  ruptured  by  a  fall  Or  blow  on  the 
hypogastric  region,  or  by  a  general  concussion 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  covered  by  the  peri- 
toneum has  very  generally  been  the  seat  of  rup- 
ture ;  the  urine  has  consequently  been  effused  in 
the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  has  been  destroyed 
by  pentonitis  (p.  354). 

The  following  is  the  explanation  offered  by 
Dr.  Harrison  of  the  fact  that,  when  the  bladder- 
is  ruptured  by  a  blow  or  general  concussion  the 
laceration  is  always  found  in  that  part  of  the  or 
gan  which  is  covered  by  the  serous  membrane 
"  The  several  tunics  of  the  bladder  allow  of  con- 
siderable distention,  but  least  of  all  the  perito- 
neal :  when,  therefore,  the  bladder  becomes  fully 
distended,  and  is  then  subjected  to  any  sudden 
or  violent  compressing  force,  this  tunic,  which  is 
then  tense,  and  comparatively  unyielding  will 
crack,  while  the  subjacent  tunics  which  are  con- 
nected to  it  will  be  torn  along  with  it ;  whereas 
in  other  situations,  where  cellular  tissue  occupies 
the  place  of  the  serous  membrane,  the  coats  of 
the  bladder  will  yield  considerably  before  they 
give  way  or  admit  of  laceration.   (See  Dublin 
Journ.  of  Med:  Science,  vol.  ix.,  p.  371.)   The  blad- 
der being  pressed  forcibly  against  the  promontory  ' 
of  the  sacrum  in  the  male,  seems  to  Dr.  Harrison 
also  to  account  for  the  rent  being  usually  in  the 
posterior  region  of  that  viscus.  The  rarity  of  the 
accident  in  females  is  ascribed  by  him  to  the 
greater  size  of  the  pelvis,  the  cavity  of  which  is 
not  so  extensively  occupied  by  the  bladder  when 
this  is  full  of  urine.    Nor  (says  he)  does  the  blad- 
der incline  so  much  backward  as  in  the  male; 
on  the  contrary,  it  inclines  more  forward,  and 
enlarges  more  in  the  transverse  direction,  while 
the  uterus  and  its  lateral  broad  folds  may  assist 
to  break  the  shock  of  any  external  violence  ap- 
plied to  the  hypogastric  region,  and  so  prevent 
the  direct  concussion  of  the  bladder  against  the 
sacral  promontory."    (Vol.  cit,  p.  372.)  The 
comparative  unfrequency  of  a  rupture  of  the 
bladder  in  children  and  boys  is  referred  by  Dr. 
Harrison  to  their  rarely  suffering  the  bladder  to 
become  much  distended  with  urine,  and  in  part 
to  the  smaller  size  of  the  sacral  promontory,  and 
to  the  bladder,  when  full,  lying  in  early  life  more 
in  the  abdomen. 

With  respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  kind  of 
rupture  of  the  bladder  now  under  consideration, 
it  is  judiciously  observed  by  Dr.  Harrison  that,  as 
it  is  the  effect  of  only  two  species  of  injury,  the 
account  of  the  accident  will  afford  useful  infor- 
mation. Thus,  says  he,  every  case  on  record 
has  been  the  result  either  of  some  force  directly 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  or  of  a  general  concus- 
sion of  the  whole  frame.  In  this  latter  case  the 
injury  is  more  likely  to  be  overlooked,  particu- 
larly if  the  individual  has  suffered  in  any  other 
and  more  obvious  manner :  hence,  after  such  ac- 
cidents, the  attention  of  the  practitioner  should 
be  early  directed  to  the  urinary  discharge,  and, 
it  there  be  any  inability  to  pass' the  urine,  and  a, 
Ae^do  s?'  the  catheter  should  be  introdu- 
ced When  the  rupture  has  been  the  effect  of 
violence  directly  applied  to  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion,  the  symptoms  are  more  obvious.    The  pa- 
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the  injury ;  perhaps  he  felt  it  burst  within  him. 
Then  the  sensation  of  sinking  and  sickness,  the 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  peculiar  feeling 
about  the  prsecordia,  are  .all  circumstances  indic- 
ative of  the  rupture  of  some  viscus.  In  addition, 
to  these  symptoms,  there  will  be  a  desire  to  make 
water  without  the  power  of  doing  so ;  great  pain 
in  the  belly  and  perineum  during  the  attempts ; 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  the  fulness  being  diffu- 
sed,vand  not  circumscribed,  as  in  common  reten- 
tion of  urine.  When  a  catheter  is  introduced 
into  the  bladder,  it  meets  with  a  peculiar  resist- 
ance, arid  the  urine  flows  through  it,  not  in  a 
stream,  but  as  if  it  merely  filled  and  overflowed 
the  instrument  slowly ;  at  one  time  only  in  a,few 
drops,  at  another  in  considerable  quantity ;  "  this 
difference  depending  on  some  alteration  in-  the 
direction  of  the  instrument,  or  in  the  degree  of 
pressure  with  which  it  is  pushed  against  the 
bladder,  whereby  the  edges  of  the  rupture  must 
be  separated,  and  more  or  less  of  the  abdominal 
and  pelvic  urine  be  discharged."  (See  Harri- 
son in  Dub.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
377.)  ,  . 

In  one  case,  recorded  by  Mr.  Cusack,  only  ;t 
few  drops  of  urine  could  be  drawn  off  with  the 
catheter  on  the  day  of  the  accident.  On  the 
next  no  urine*  flowed  at  first ;  but,  by  changing 
the  direction-  of  the  instrument,  and  on  making 
pressure  with  the  finger  in  ano,  about  three  pints 
were  discharged.  On  the  third  day,  as  all  the 
symptoms  continued  unabated,  the  abdomen  was- 
punctured  in  the'  linea  alba,  midway  between  the 
umbilicus  and  the  pubes ;  and  a  large  quantity 
of  clear  urine-  escaped,  find,  at  the  same  time,  it 
flowed  freely  from  a  catheter  in  the  urethra.  The 
.relief  wafe  only  temporary,  the  patient  having 
died  delirious  on  the  eighth  day.  On  dissection,- 
marks  of  intense  inflammation  were  noticed  in 
the  hypogastric  region,  where  the  intestines  were 
glued  together  into  one  mass.  At  first  no  urine 
was  seen;  but,  on  breaking' the  adhesions  and 
raising  up  the  intestines,  about  a  pint  of  it  was 
sponged  out  from  between  the  rectum  and  the 
bladder.  "  The  pelvic  portion  of  the  peritoneum 
was  completely  coated  with  lymph ;  the  bladder 
was  contracted  and  empty ;  the  rupture,  about 
an  inch  in  extent,  was  m  its  posterior  part  and 
right  side,  and  in  an  oblique  direction.  (See 
Cusack  in  Dub.  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  312.) 

In  the  post  mortem  examination  of  a  case  under 
Dupuytreh,  traces  of  severe  inflammation  were 
observed  in  the  hypogastric  region.  Adhesion 
existed  between  the  abdominal  parietes  and  the 
bladder,  and  the  sides  of  the  latter  and  the  adja- 
cent viscera  were  all  so  agglutinated  together, 
that  a  kind  of  pouch  was  formed,  considerably 
advanced  in  organization,  whereby  the  urine  was 
circumscribed,  and  effusion  to  any  farther  dis- 
tance prevented.  (See  Archives  Gin.,  June,  1834, 
p.  294.)  In  general/the  bladder,  though  the  seat 
of  injury,  is  itself  but  little  inflamed,  except  at 
the  posterior  portion  of  its  serous  coat.  (See 
Harrison  in  Dub.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ix., 
p.  373.)  t  ■ 

In  the  treatment,  the  principal  indications  are 
to  withdraw,  if  possible,  the  effused  . fluid  from 
the  abdomen ;  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  return 
or  increase  o"f  such  effusion ;  and  to  resist  and 
subdue  that  unavoidable  and  very  fatal  affection 
peritonitis.  With  this  view,  any  accumulation 
of  urine  in  the  bladder  should  be  prevented  by 
the  introduction  of  an  elastic  gum  catheter  of 
full  size,  with  a  long  and  large  curve ;  and  if,  by 
.changing  its  direction  or  other  manoeuvres,  its' 


beak  can  be  passed  through  the  rent,  or  made  to 
reach  its  vicinity  so  as  to  open  it,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  urine  may  be  drawn  from  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum.   Pressure  with  the  finger  in 
and  is  also  to  be  tried.   (See  Harrison,  vol.  cit., 
p.  379.)   In  the  case  which  I  attended,  a  cathe- 
ter of  full  size  was  kept  continually  introduced. 
In  this  way  we  endeavour  to  lessen  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  inflammation,  which,  however,  is 
sure  to  follow  the  effusion  of  so1  irritating  a  fluid 
as  the  urine.   Inflammation  must,  therefore,  be 
resisted  by  local  and  general  bleeding;  calomel, 
opium,  and  mild  saline  purgatives  given  with  the 
effervescing  mixture.    If  the- disease  advance, 
and  the  pains  in  the  abdomen  become  more  in- 
tense, with  swelling  and  fluctuation,  ought  the 
surgeon  to  perform  paracentesis  ?   As  Dr.  Harri- 
son remarks,  this  has  been  done  in  two  instan- 
ces, tbut  without  success.    "  The  urine  which  is 
effused  is  principally  lodged  in  the  pelvic  cul-de- 
sac,  and  is  more  or  less  confined  to  that  region, 
partly  from  its  depending  position,  and  partly 
from  the  adhesions  which,  we  have  reason  to 
expect,  under  proper  and-  active  treatment,  may 
have  been  formed  betWeen  the  bladder  and  the 
adjacent  viscera  at  the  upper  orifice  of  the  pel- 
vis."  This  view  leads  Dr.  Harrison  to  consider 
cutting  a  small  opening  through  the  rectum  into 
this  cul-de-sac  the, best  and  safest  plan  for  the 
discharge  of  the  irritating  fluid.   Here  a  new 
cavity  has  been  formed,  coated  internally  like  an 
abscess ;  and  the  .opening  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  extending  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  peri- 
toneum.  The  operation  might  be  done  with  a 
trocar,  or  a  long  curved  bistoury,  with  a  sheath, 
and  a  cutting  edge  only  on  its  extremity.  The 
patient  being  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with  his 
knees  drawn  up  and  somewhat  separated,  the 
ringer  of  the  left  hand  might  be  passed  up  the 
rectum  as  far  as  possible,  and  pressed  against  its 
fore  part.    The  catheter  in  the  bladder  might 
also  assist  in  guiding  the  finger  to  the  cul-de-sac 
behind  that  organ.    The  cannula  of  a  long  curv- 
ed trocar  might  next  be  passed  along  the  finger, 
and,  when  its  extremity  had  been  placed  against 
the  fore  part  of  the  rectum,  exactly  in  the  median 
line,  the  stillette  might  be  pushed  through  it,  and 
the  peritoneum  opened.    Dr.  Harrison  conceives 
that  the  quantity  of  effused  fluid  would  protect 
the  small  intestines  from  reach  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  and  he  says  that  in  the  cases  which  he 
has  examined,  he  did  not  find  any  of  their  convo- 
lutions in  the  pelvis.    Supposing  this  operation 
were  ever  attempted,  ought  the  cannula  to  be 
left  in  the  part?  or  ought  it  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  catheter  trusted  to  for  the  prompt  dis- 
charge of  the  urine  afterward  ?  The  latter  meth- 
od is  preferred  by  Dr.  Harrison.    (See  Boyer, 
Mai.  Chir.,  t.  ix.,  p.  61 ;  C.  Montague  in  Med. 
Communications,  vol.  ii.,  p.  284 ;  Cusack  in  Dub. 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  312  ;  Dupuytren,  Ar- 
chives- Gdn.,  June,  1834,  p.  294  ;  -Johnstone  in  Mem. 
of  Med.  Soc.  of  Land.,  vol.  ill,  p.  543;  and, par- 
ticularly Dr.  Harrison's  Cases  and  Obs.  in  Dub. 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ix.,  p.  349,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  chief  information  in  the  fore- 
going article.) — C.] 

[BLEPHAROPLASTIC.  Doctor  Alfred  C. 
Post,  of  New-York,  has  cured  two  aggravated 
cases  of  ectropium  of  the  lower  lid,  occasioned 
by  the  contraction  of  cicatrices,  resulting  from 
burns,  by  means  of  the  blepharoplastic  opera- 
tion. An  incision  was  first  made  by  which  the 
lid  was  detached  from  the  cheek  throughout 
nearly  its  whole  extent.  A  triangular  portion  of 
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the  everted  lid  was  then  excised,  and  the  edges 
of  the  wound  in  the  lid  (brought  together  with  a 
suture.  A  vertical  flap  was  then  formed  from  the 
integument,  covering  the  masseter  muscle,  and 
twisted  upon  itself  so  as  to  be  inserted  between 
the  lid  and  the  cheek,  where  it,  was  retained  by 
sutures.  The  edges  pi  the  wound  from  which 
the  flap  was  taken  were  also  brought  together 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  deformity  resulting 
from  the  cicatrices  after  the  healing  of  the  wounds 
was  very  trifling,  compared  with  that  which  had 
been  removed  by  the  cure  of  the  ectropium. 

An  account  of  the  first  of  these  cases  was  pub- 
lished, with  engravings,  in  the  New-York  Medi- 
cal Gazette  for  January  19th,  1842. 

During  the  last  year,  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  performed  this  operation  for  restoring 
the  lower  eyelids,  which  had  been  partially  de- 
stroyed by  bums,  in  two  cases  with  entire  suc- 
cess. 

Dr.  Geo.  M'Glellan,  of  Philadelphia,  has  repeat- 
ed this  operation  fifteen  times,  and  with  the  most 
gratifying  results  in  removing  frightful  deformi- 
ties. 

Dr.'  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  also  operated 
in  several  cases  with  gratifying  success,  and  Dr. 
Homer,  of  Philadelphia,  reports  a  successful  case 
in  the  American  Journal  for  1837. — Reese.]  • 

[BLISTERS.  In  the  North  London  Hospital, 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is  often  used  for  making  blis- 
ters, as  particularly  recommended  by  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbottom.  It  causes  less  irritation,  and  its  ef-: 
fects  are  more  prompt  than  those  of  cantharides. 
It  may  also  be; used  in  persons  in' whom  can- 
tharides produce  strangury.  It  excites  a  copious 
discharge,  without  heat  or  pain  after  the  first 
few  hours,  and  the  vesicated  part  heals  about  the 
fifth  day,  no  ulceration  having  been  occasioned. 
(See  Higginbottom  on  Nitrate  of  Silver,  p.  161.) 
By  means  of  the  application  of  nitrated  silver,  re- 
peated every  six  or  eight  days,  and  of  perfect  quie- 
tude of  the  part,  secured  by  means,  of  a  splint 
and  bandage,  many  a  diseased  joint  has  been 
cured  in  the  North  London  Hospital. 

"  In  applying  blisters  to  infants,"  says  Dr. 
Cumming,  "  we  must  take  particular  care  not  to 
allow  them  to  remain  on  for  more  than  three  or 
four  hours.  When  a  blister  is  applied  for  a 
longer  period,  excessive  general  irritation  is  apt 
to  be  induced  ;  and  such  is  the  delicacy  of  the  in- 
fant's skin,  that  the  blistered  parts  not  unfre- 
quently  become  gangrenous.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  death  of  the  child  has  been  some- 
times the  consequence.  Though  vesications  may 
not  have  formed  at  the  time  when  the  blister  is 
removed,  they  generally  take  place  after  the  ap- 
plication of  the  dressing.  In  some  habits  the 
blistered  surface  takes  on  an  unhealthy  action, 
and  runs  into  eating  arid,  irritable  ulcers,  which 
are  long  in  healing.  In  such  cases  I  have  found 
an  emollient  poultice,  when  the  inflammation  is 
considerable,  and  afterward  tiie  black  and  yellow 
washes,  the  most  usefulapplications.  In  infants 
of  an  irritable  habit,  it  will  sometimes  be  advisa- 
ble to  dilute  the  blistering  plaster  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  emplastrum  cerae."  (Dr.  Cum- 
ming in  Trans,  of  Assoc.  of  Coll.  of  Physicians, 
Ireland,  vol.  v.,  p.  55.)  See  Paris's  Pharmacoh- 
gia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  186,  ed.  5.  A.  T.  Thomson's  Dis- 
pensatory, and  Elements  of  Mat.  Med.,  ed.  2.  John 
Higginbottom  on  the  me  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  p.  161, 
ed.  2,  8vo,  1829.  Mayo's  Outlines  of  Human  Pa- 
thology, ch.  i. — C.] 

[BONES,  EXCISION  OF.  This  operation  is, 
sometimes  applicable  to  the  articular  portions  of 
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bones,  but  still  more  frequently  to  other  parts  or 
them.    The  circumstances  under  which  it  is  prac- 
tised for  the  removal  of  diseased  or  very  severe- 
ly injured  joints,  and  the  plans  then  to  be  adopt- 
ed,  will  be  hereafter  considered.  (See  Joints 
Excision  of.)    Neither  shall  I  dwell  at  present 
upon  the  removal  of  the  projecting  ends  of  bro- 
ken or  dislocated  bones,  nor  upon  sawing  off 
the  extremities  of  old  ununited  fractures  ■  sub- 
jects noticed  in  the  account  of  Dislocation"  and 
Fracture.   In  the  articles  Amputation  and  Gun- 
shot Wounds,  I  have  called  the  reader's  atten 
tion  to  the  praiseworthy  method  of  cutting  down 
to,  and  removing  all  loose  splinters  of  theos  brar 
chii,  and  even  the  sharp  end  of  that  bone  itself 
from  certain  gunshot  injuries  of  the  shoulder  so 
as  frequently  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  ampu- 
tating the  limb.   The  cases  demanding  the  re- 
moval of  portions  of  the  scull,  and  the  manner 
of  accomplishing  it,  will  be  described  under  the 
head  Trephine.    Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  observations  upon  Amputation, ,  some  ac- 
count has  already  been  given  of  the  excision  of 
certain  bones  of  the  hand  and  foot,    It  is  difficult 
as  M.  Malgaigne  observes,  to  layidown  any  pre- 
cise directions  for  the  excision  of  the  bones  of  the 
tarsus.    The  following  plan  was  adopted  by  Mo- 
reau,  the  father,  for  an  extensive  caries :  Over 
the  cuboid  bone  there  was  one  ulcer  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  another  between 'the  third  and 
fourth  metatarsal  bones,  resulting  from  an  incis- 
ion made  a  few  days  previously  for  the  discharge 
of  an  abscess.    A  probe  penetrated  into  the  cu- 
boid bone.    An  incision  was  made  along  the  out- 
er side  of  the  foot,  and  extended  across  the  ulcer, 
from  the  posterior  third  of  the  -fifth  metacarpal 
bone  to  above  the  anterior  tuberosity  of  the  os 
calcis  ;  and,  as  the  incision  already  made  for  the 
abscess  could  now  be  made  serviceable,*this  and 
the  other  incision  were  conjoined  by  a  transverse 
one,  and  the  square  flaps'reflected.   The  diseas- 
ed bones  were  thus  brought  into  view,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  .cuboid,  the  third 
cuneiform,  the  posterior  end  of  the  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bone,  the  inner  side  ofthe  extremity  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  articular  surface,  by  which  the  os 
calcis  is  united  with  the  cuboid  bone.  The  ten- 
don of  the  peronaeus  longus  was  preserved.  The 
flaps  were  then  laid  down,  and  united  with  two 
sutures.    The  patient,  who  was  young,  got  com- 
pletely well.    The  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 
extrication  of  the  bones  were  filled  up  by  a  sub- 
stance which  afterward  ossified.   In  the  end,  Ihe 
patient  was  able  to  walk  well,  the  foot  having 
assumed  its  natural  shape  and  motions.  (See 
Malgaigne,  Man.  de  Mid.  Opdr.,  p.  243.)  The 
operation  of  removing  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thumb,  or  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great 
toe,  is  not  deemed  by  Mr.  Liston  an  advisable 
proceeding,  because  the  rest  of  the  thumb  or  toe 
is  left  without  support,  and  is  useless.   He  has 
seen  cases  treated  in  this  way,  but  the  result  was 
■unsatisfactory.    However,  Monro  removed  the 
whole  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  on  account  of  ca- 
ries, and  M.  Barbier  did  the  same  thing  at  the 
Val  de  Grace  after  a  dislocation  of  the  bone, 
and  in  each  case  the  result  was  in  every  respect 
successful.    (See  Malgaigne,  Op.  cit.,  p.  243.) 
The  extraction  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
has  been  performed  with  success  by  M.  Roui 
and  M.  Blandin.    The  thumb  was  at  first  short- 
ened and  useless,  but  gradually  became  capable 
of  executing  all  its  natural  movements.  (See 
Malgaigne,  Man.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  p.  232.)    An  in- 
cision is  to  be  made  along  the  radial  edge  of 
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the  bone,  and  to  extend  about  half  an  inch  be- 
yond each  of  its  articulations,  Then  the  integu- 
ments and  extensor  tendon  are  to  be  detached 
from  its  dorsal,  and  afterward  the  muscles  from 
its  palmar  surface. ,  While  an  assistant  holds 
aside  the  hps  of  the  wound,  the  surgeon-opens 
the  outer' side  of  the  carpal  joint  with  the  point 
of  the  knife,  cuts  through  the  tendon  of  the  long 
abductor,  which  is  inserted  into  the  metacarpal 
bone,  and  then  carries  the  knife  completely 
through  the  joint.  He  now  tries  to  dislocate 
the  bone,  outward,  and  to  pass  the  knife :  along 
its  inner  side,  so  as  to  effect  its  total  detachment 
from  the  muscles.  Lastly,  the  articulation  with 
the  first  phalanx -is  opened  by  cutting  in  succes- 
sion the  internal  and  external  lateral,' and  the 
anterior  ligaments.  The  radial'artery  may  be 
avoided ;  but,  were  it  wounded,  the  application 
of  a  ligature  to  it  would  be  attended  with  no  dif- 
ficulty. The  .wound  is  to  be  brought  together, 
and  the  thumb  supported  in  its  natural  position 
with  soft  pads  placed  in  the  palm.  (See  Mal- 
gaigne, Op.  cit.)  Excision  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  seems  to  M.  Blandin 
advantageous,  because,  when  the  rest  of  it  can 
be  saved,  the  foot  remains  with  a  more  solid 
support.  A  flap  is  formed  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  bone,  .with  the  base  backward.  The  bone  is 
exposed  to  the  point  where  it  is  intended  to  di- 
vide it ;  sawn  perpendicularly  to  its  axis ;  then 
detached  from  its  connexions  from  behind  for- 
ward ;  and,  finally,  disarticulated  from  the  pha- 
lanx. With  respect  to  the  phalanges  of  the  other 
four  toes,  amputation  is  commonly  preferred  to 
excision  of  them ;  and  so  it  is  to  excision  of  the 
heads  ortheir  metatarsal  bones.  (See  Malgaigne, 
Op.  cit„  p.  242.)  Although  the  excision  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  and  little  fingers  may 
easily1  be  performed,  by  cutting  along  the  outer 
margin  of  it,  M.  Malgaigne  is  probably  correct  in 
stating  that  such  an  operation,  in  consequence 
of  the  subsequent  shortening  of  the  finger,  would 
leave  after  it  as  much  deformity  as  amputation 
would  produce,  and  even  greater  weakness  of 
the  hand.  This  observation  is  not  applicable, 
however,  to  the  excision  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
the  middle  and  ring  fingers,  which  will  still  retain 
their  connexion  with  the  contiguous  ones,  and 
the  strength  of  the  hand  be  preserved.  An  in- 
cision is  made  along  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
hone,  by  the  side  of  the  extensor  tendon,  which 
should  not  on  any  account  be  divided,  and  the 
disarticulation  is  to  be  begun  at  the  knuckle. 
(See  Malgaigne,  Man.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  p.  233.) 
The  removal  of  dead,  or  ,  softened  and  carious 
portions  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones,  Mr.  Lis- 
ten admits,  is  sometimes  successful ;  but  opera- 
tive interference  with  these,  or  with  more  exten- 
sive and  formidable  articulations,  is  not  advisa- 
ble, unless  the  soft  parts  be  not  largely  involved, 
and  the  general  health  tolerably  good.  If  the 
ligaments,  bursae,  and  cellular  tissue  are  much 
affected,  Mr.  Liston  considers  the  chance  of  the 
discharge  ceasing  and  of  the  return  of  health 
entirely  hopeless.  Amputation  above  the  dis- 
eased parts  will  still  be  indispensable ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  more  reduced  and  deranged 
state  of  the  constitution,  this  second  operation  is 
less  likely  to  answer  than  if  it  had  been  underta- 
ken earlier.  (See  Liston's  Elem.,  part  iii.,  p.  398.) 
Jt  is  right  to  mention,  however,  that  after  necro- 
sis of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  and  the  ex- 
traction of  the  fragments,  M.  Velpeau  has  known 
the  part  regain  its  motion.  If  an  incision  were 
necessary  for  the  removal  of  this  phalanx,  it 


should  be  made  along  the  radial  side  of  the 
thumb,  and  the  metacarpal  articulation,  which 
is  the  looser  one,  being  opened  first,  the  phalanx 
should  then  be  luxated  outward,  and  dissected 
out.  (See  Malgaigne, Man. deMid.  Opdr.,  p.  231.) 
In  a  few-cases,  Mr.*Liston  has  removed  several 
of  the  tarsal  and  carpal  bones,  as  practised  by  Mr. 
Dunn,  of  Scarborough  (see  Amputation)  ;  in 
others,  one,  or  a  portion  of  one,  with  success.  In 
one  instance  the  greater  part  of -the  astragalus 
was  taken  away  along  with  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula.  There  remained  a  large  opening  across 
the  joint,  through  which  a  seton  was  passed,  to 
promote  the  gradual  and  piecemeal  discharge  of 
the  remaining  portions  of  diseased  bone.  The 
articulation  could  be  seen  through.  The  seton 
was  gradually  diminished,  and  the  aperture  clo- 
sed. The.  foot  was  preserved,  and  the  leg  was 
somewhat  shortened ;  but  the  limb  proved  ex- 
tremely useful,  though  the  ankle  retained  little 
power  of  motion.  Mr.  Liston,  as  well  as  many 
other  surgeons,  has  also  trephined  the  os  calcis, 
and  removed,  large  portions  of  it.  He  has  like- 
wise .taken'  away  the  cuboid  bone,  along  with  the 
bone  of  the  metatarsal  bone  or  bones  in  connexion 
with  it.  In  some  of  these  cases  an  excellent 
cure  followed ;  in  others,  amputation  of  the  foot 
was  afterward  necessary.  (Vol.  cit.,  p.  400.) 
Examples  of  the  removal  of  extensive  portions  of 
the  os  calcis  are  reported  by  Hey,  Moreau,  and 
M.  Roux.  In  the  North  London  Hospital  there 
was  a  young  woman,  in  1835,  from  the  outer  part 
of  whose  os  calcis  Mr.  Liston  removed  a  consid- 
erable piece  with"  a  trephine.  The  case  was  a 
scrofulous  caries.  Some  amendment  followed 
but  the  caries  penetrated  too  far  to  admit  of  com- 
plete removal  in  this  manner.  A  fine  specimen 
of  the  same  thing  was  lately  put  into  my  hands- 
by  Mr.  Morton,  of  University  College,  the  part 
having  been  finally  amputated  in  the  Newcastle 
Hospital.  In  one  case,  where  the  scaphoid  bone 
of  the  carpus  was  dislocated  by  an  injury,  occa- 
sioned by  machinery,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  success- 
fully removed  that  bone.  The  rule  proposed  by 
him  for  any  analogous  case  is  to  take  away  one, 
or  even  two  of  the  carpal  bones,  if  displaced; 
but,  if  the  mischief  is  greater,  to  amputate. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  bestow  much  commend- 
ation on  such  an  operation  as  the  excision  of  the 
ribs,  notwithstanding  the  high  and  respectable 
authorities  which  may  be  quoted  in  sanction  of 
it,  with  the  exception  of  its  performance  in  cases 
where  a  sequestrum  is  nearly  or  entirely  loose. 
The  most  remarkable  excision  of  the  ribs  yet  re- 
corded is  that  performed  by  Mr.  Richerand,  in 
1818,  on  a  medical  officer,  who  was  afflicted 
with  cancer  of  the  thorax.  The  middle  portion 
of  four  ribs  was  removed  to  the  extent  of  "several 
inches.  It  was  also  necessary  to  extirpate  the 
Contiguous  part  of  the  pleura,  which  was  very 
much  thickened,,  and  transformed  into  a  cancer- 
ous substance.  Thus  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
within  the  pericardium  were  brought  completely 
into  view.  The  case  afterward  went  on  favour- 
ably for  a  time,, but  in  the  end  proved  fatal  by  a 
return  of  the  cancerous  disease.  I  scarcely  need 
advise  British  surgeons  not  to  attempt  any  simi- 
lar operation  where  the  disease  of  a  rib,  or,  in- 
deed, of  any  other  bone,  is  the  effect  of  a  prima- 
ry cancerous  affection  of  the  soft  parts.  Such 
an  experiment  must  inevitably  terminate  in  the 
return  of  the  original  malignant  disease,  unless 
the  patient's  accelerated  death  happen  not  to 
leave  sufficient  time  for  this  result.  These  ob- 
servations are  directed  chiefly,  however,  to  the.- 
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particular  case  here  specified ;  for,  as  the  excis- 
ion of  portions  of  ribs  has  been  performed  by 
several  eminent  surgeons  with  success,  I  con- 
clude that  circumstances  may  occur  in  which 
the  plan  is  justifiable.  Not  to  lay  any  stress 
upon  the  instances  of  the  practice  in  ancient 
times  by  Galen,  Aymond,  Sediller,  Lecat,  Fer- 
rand,  &c,  it  has  been  twice  resorted  to  subse- 
quently to  Richerand's  operation,  and  with  suc- 
cess, by  Attadini  in  Italy ;  also  in  the  Hospitals 
Beaujou  and  La  Charite  at  Paris,  and  by  Dr. 
Mott,  of  New- York.  The  operation  consists  in 
extending  the  incision  through  the  soft  parts  be- 
ond  the  extent  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the 
rib,  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  then,  after  de- 
taching the  bone  from  the  pleura  at  the  point 
where  it  intended  to  divide  it  first,  it  may  be 
sawn  through  with  one  of  Hey's  saws,  or,  what 
will  be  more  convenient,  divided  with  a  pair  of 
cutting  pliers.  The  divided  end  of  the  bone 
should  then  be  inclined  outward,  and  separated 
from  its  connexions,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  safe 
division  of  it  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  dis- 
ease. A  principal  thing  in  the  operation  is  to 
-avoid  injury  of  the  pleura  as  much  as  possible. 

In  1825,  the  excision  of  the  radius  was  accom- 
plished with  complete  success  by  Dr.  R.  Butt, 
of  Virginia  ;  and  in  1826,  M.  Velpeau  had  a  case 
in  which  he  was  desirous  of  practising  a  similar 
operation,  on  account  of  disease  entirely  restrict- 
ed to  that  bone,  but  the  patient  preferred  ampu- 
tation. (See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  EUm.  de  Mid.  Opir., 
t.  i.,  p.  565.)  An  incision  is  made  along  the  out- 
er and  anterior  part  of  the  radius.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  are  to  be  held  apart,  and  the  muscles 
■detached  from  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
a  little  below  its  middle  part,  where  it  is  most 
superficial;  a  chain-saw  is  to  be  used;  a  director 
now  being  introduced  at  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
bone,  will  serve  to  convey  the  chain-saw  behind 
it.  In  the  place  specified,  the  bone  is  sawn 
through,  and  the  two  fragments  carefully  dis- 
sected out.  If  sufficient  room  were  not  obtained 
for  the  action  of  the  saw  by  the  longitudinal  in- 
cision, a  transverse  one  should  also  be  made. 
{Velpeau,  ib.)  A  strong  pair  of  cutting  forceps 
would  divide  the  radius  with  less  difficulty  than 
a  chain-saw. 

In  an  example  of  necrosis  of  the  outer  third  of 
the  clavicle,  M.  V elpeau  removed  the  scapular  por- 
tion of  it.  Two  incisions  in  a  crucial  form,  and 
four  inches  long,  were  made,  the  flaps  raised,  the 
acromioclavicular  ligaments,  and  some  parts  of 
the  origin  of  the  deltoid  and  trapezius  divided. 
The  bone  was  then  raised  with  a  lever  passed 
into  the  joint,  and  its  detachment  completed. 
M.  Malgaigne  conceives  that  a  better  plan  would 
be  to  make  first  an  incision  parallel  to  the  clavi- 
cle, but  a  few  lines  below  it,  and  ending  at  the 
acromion,  and  then  another  shorter  one  at  a 
right  angle  with^tbis  extremity  of  the  first,  so  as 
to  form  a  triangular  flap.  Instead  of  a  chain- 
saw,  the  clavicle  may  be  very  safely  divided 
—  -with  one  of  Hey's  saws  or  a  pair  of  cutting  pli- 
ers, care  being  taken  to  pass  a  flexible  copper 
spatula  under  the  part. 

The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  was  removed 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Davies,  a  surgeon  of 
Bungay,  in  Suffolk,  on  account  of  its  being  dis- 
placed backward,  and  dangerously  compressing 
the  oesophagus,  in  consequence  of  the  scapula 
being  forced  very  much  forward  by  a  defbrmity 
of  the  spine.  (See  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Disloca- 
tions.) In  this  'operation,  a  piece  of  leather  was 
placed  under  the  bone  to  protect  the  subjacent 
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parts  from  the  saw.  The  interclavicular  liga- 
ment was  torn  through,  so  as  to  free  the  sternal 
end.  The  patient  was  alive  six  years  after  the 
operation,  and  in  good  health. 

The  whole  clavicle  affected  With  osteo-sarcoma 
was  removed  by  Dr.  Mott,  of  New- York.  The 
tumour  was  of  the  size  of  two  fists,  and  reached 
upward  nearly  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  angle  of 
the  jaw.  A  semilunar  incision,  with  its  convex- 
ity downward,  was  made  below  the  swelling, 
from  one  end  of  the  bone  to  the  Other.  Another 
incision  was  next  made  above  the  tumour,  from 
the  acromion  to  the  external  margin  of  the  inter- 
nal jugular  vein.  The  platysrria,  and  a  portion 
of  the  trapezius  having  been  divided,  a  director 
was  passed  under  the  bone  near  the  acromion, 
and  a  division  here  effected  with  a  chain-saw. 
Not  being  yet  able,  however,  to  displace  the  tu- 
mour, Dr.  Mott,  with  the  aid  of  a  director,  ex- 
tended the  first  incision  inward ;  and,  having  ap- 
plied two  ligatures  to  the  external  jugular  vein, 
and  cut  it  through  in  the  interspace,  he  next  di- 
vided the  clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  and  found  it  necessary,  also,  to  tie  and 
divide  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  subclavian 
vein  and  thoracic  duct  were  separated  from  the 
diseased  parts  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel. 
Lastly,  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  the  costo- 
clavicular ligament,  and  the  subclavian  muscle 
having  been  divided,  the  disarticulation  of  the 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  was  accomplished. 
The  bleeding  required  forty  ligatures  for  its  sup- 
pression. In  six  weeks  the  wound  was  nearly 
healed,  and  the  patient  afterward,  with  the  aid 
of  a  mechanical  substitute  for  the  clavicle,  retain- 
ed the  power  of  moving  the  limb  with  but  little 
impairment. 

The  excision  of  the  scapula,  to  a  greater  or  less- 
er extent,  has  been  performed  on  several  occa- 
sions. In  one  instance,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  scapula  was  removed  by  M.  Janson,  on 
account  of  a  tumour  involving  it.  Two  serrri-el- 
liptical  incisions  were  made  so  as  to  circum- 
scribe the  swelling;  as  much  skin  as  possible 
was  dissected  up  and  saved ;  the  tumour  and 
bone  were  then  detached  from  their  connexions 
in  every  direction,  as  low  down  as  the  fossa  sub- 
scapularis.  The  attachments  of  the  trapezius, 
supra  and  infra  spinatus  having  been  divided, 
and  the  portion  of  the  bone  above  the  spine  as- 
certained to  be  sound,  all  the  other  diseased  part 
was  sawn  off,  and  the  shoulder-joint  left  unin- 
jured. One  more  incision  was  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  whole  of  the  tumour,  and  facilitate  its 
excision.  The  wound  was  altogether  six  inches 
in  breadth  and  nine  in  length.  The  motion  of 
the  shoulder  was  preserved."  A  large  tumour  of 
the  scapula  was  removed  two  or  three  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Earle ;  but,  as  the  disease  returned,  Mr. 
Skey  removed  it  a  second  time,  together  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  scapula.  The  disease, 
however,  being  of  a  malignant  character,  again 
returned,  and  proved  fatal.  Several  cases  of  this 
description  have  been  lately  met  with  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  this  metropolis.  One  was  in  the  North 
London  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Liston.  I  heard  ol 
another  in  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

Excision  of  the  whole  of  the  fibula,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  head,  was  performed  by  M.  Scutin 
The  particulars  are  contained  in  M.  Malgaigne's 
Manual.  Many  arteries  required  ligature,  and, 
among  them,  the  posterior  tibial.'  TWe'-extemal 
popliteal  nerve  was  also  divided.  As. the  tibia 
was  slightly  affected,  the  cautery  was  applied  to 
it.   In  two  months  the  wound  was  healed,  and 
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in  four  the  patient  could  bear  nearly  as  well  on 
this  leg  as  on  the  other. 

In  the  articles  Amputation  and  Gunshot 
Wounds,  I  have  noticed  the  excision  of  the  up- 
per head  of  the  humerus ;  and  in  that  on  Anchy- 
losis some  account  is  given  of  Barton's  excision 
of  the  head  and.  neck  of  the  femur,  an  operation  to 
which  an  allusion  is  made  in  the  writings  of  C. 
"White,  of  Manchester,  and  which  has  been  per- 
formed by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Mr.  Anthony 
White,  and  in  Germany  by  Oppenheim.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  lately  informed  me  that  his  pa- 
tient died  some  time  afterward  of  phthisis.  I 
believe  the  case  was  one  in  which  it  was  sus- 
ected  that  the  disease  was  restricted  to  the 
ead  of  the  femur.  My  friend,  Mr.  Anthony 
White,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  the  case  in*  which  he  performed  the 
operation :  John  West,  a  twin,  of  delicate  make, 
was  born  and  resided  in  Westminster.  When 
hetween  four  and  five  years  old,  he  suffered  from 
scrofulous  inflammation  in  the  left  hip-joint, 
which  passed  through  the  stages  of  elongation, 
dislocation,  and  subsequent  retraction,  and  the 
femur  was  finally  lodged  in  a  very  high  position, 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  "  About  three  years 
subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  I  first 
saw  him.  '  He  was  much  emaciated ;  several  ab- 
scesses had  formed  during  this  period  around  and 
over  the  diseased  structures,  leaving  many  fistu- 
lous openings,  through  which  the  probe  easily 
detected  the  surface  of  the  displaced  bone  to  be 
in  a  state  of  caries^and  several  small  exfoliations 
had  occurred  from  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  os  pu- 
bis, over  which  bones  abscesses  had  formed.  In 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  knee  of  the  affect- 
ed limb  had  become  inverted,  and  firmly  imbed- 
ded on  the  lower  and, inner  part  of  the  opposite 
thigh,  from  which  position  it  could  not  be  remo- 
ved, and  every  attempt  to  do  so  was  accompanied 
with  exquisite  pain.  All  farther  attempts,  there- 
fore, were  abandoned,  and  the  limb  left  undis- 
turbed. He  had  npw  lain  nearly  three  years  on 
t  he  opposite  side,  with  the  body  considerably  in- 
curyated,  and  without  the  power  of  changing  his 
position.  A  profuse  and  debilitating  discharge 
was  constantly  issuing  from  the  numerous  aper- 
tures leading  to  the  carious  surface  of  the  displa- 
ced bone.  In  other  respects,  the  health  of  the 
boy  was  tolerably  good.  Reflecting  on  this  poor 
hoy's  case,  it  was  evident  that,  unless  the  knee 
could  be  removed  from  its  firm  lodgment  on  the 
opposite  thigh,  he  must  remain  in  the  position 
above  described  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  this  could  only  be  effected  by  removing  the 
upper  portion  of  the  femur,  which,  from  its  tri- 
fling mobility,  induced  the  belief  that  a  firm 
union  was  taking  place  between  its  under  sur- 
face and  that  of  the  ilium,  with  which  it  had  been 
long  in  contact,  and  the  form  of  which  was  very 
apparent  under  the  thin  integuments  with  which 
it  was  covered.  Considering. also,  that,  as  an 
entire  destruction  of  every  texture  which  forms 
a  healthy  joint,  had  taken  place,  no  danger  could 
be  reasonably  entertained  from  meddling  with 
parts  in  their  existing  condition,  and  attempting 
the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  displaced  bone ; 
and,  farther,  that  the  strength  of  the  boy,  from 
the  profuse  discharge  kept  up  by  the  caries  of 
the  bone,  was  never  likely  to  be  restored,  I  was 
induced,  after  mature  reflection,  to  propose  an 
operation  for  the  removal  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
femur  as  far  as  it  should  be  found  in  a  state  of 
caries,  which,  from  examination  with  the  probe, 


appeared  to  extend  probably  a  little  lower  than 
the  great  trochanter.  If  this,  could  be  accom- 
plished, it  would  set  free  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bone  imbedded  on  the  opposite  thigh,  and  enable 
me  to  draw  outward  the  whole  limb,  and  possi- 
bly place  the  boy  in  a  condition  equally  favoura- 
ble with  those  cases  where  a  similar  disease  had 
occurred,  and  in  which  a  compensatory  joint  is 
formed,  on  which  locomotion  is  effected  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  a  crutch.  I  proposed  to  di- 
vide the  integuments  covering  the  bone,  begin- 
ning above  its  head,  which  was  easily  detected, 
and  carry  it  downward  in  the  centre  as  low  as 
might  be  found  necessary,  and  separate  the  soft 
parts  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone  towards  either 
side.  I  then  proposed  to  divide  the  bone  at  the 
lowest  exposed  part  with  a  small  saw,  and  to  el- 
evate it  with  a  lever  from  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium. 
I  hoped  that  the  wound  would  heal  over  the  di- 
vided end  of  the  bone,  which  (now  being  set  free) 
might  be  brought  into  a  straight  line,  and  which 
motion  would  incline  deeply  into  the  wound  the 
end  of  the  divided  bone.  The  wound  itself  was 
to  be  treated  as  a  common  incision,  with  adhe- 
sive plaster  and  bandage,  and  rigid  quietude.  My 
colleague,  the  late  Mr.  Morel,  saw  the  case,  con- 
curred in  the  proposition,  and  offered  to  be  my 
assistant.  The  late  Mr.  William  Smith,  member 
for  Norwich,  and  to  whom  the  mother  of  the  boy 
was  well  known,  informed  the  late  Sir  E.  Home 
of  the  proposed  operation.  The  boy,  at  his  re- 
quest, was  conveyed  to  St.  George's  Hospital ; 
and,  after  an  examination  of  the  case  with  his 
colleagues,  a  Written  document,  signed  by  him 
and  them,  was  given  to  the  mother  of  the  boy, 
declaring  that  the  contemplated  operation  would 
not  only  be  useless,  but  impracticable,  and  most 
likely,  if  attempted,  be  attended  with  loss  of  life. 
I  was  not  present  at  this  consultation,  and  only 
knew  of  it  by  being  shown  this  document  or  pro- 
test "by  the  boy's  mother.  Of  course,  with  such 
a  published  declaration,  f  abandoned  the  case  al- 
together. After  the  lapse  of  some  months,  Mr. 
Traverse  while  attending  at  Mr.  Smith's  house 
in  the  city,  to  which  the  boy  West  had  been  re- 
moved with  his  mother,  was  requested  to  look 
at  him ;  and  being  told  of  the  proposed  operation 
by  the  mother,  who  was  an  exceedingly  intelli- 
gent person,  at  once  saw  and  understood  the 
principles  and  plan  of  the  proposition.  He  sub- 
sequently wrote  me  a  note,  expressing  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  measure,  and  kindly  offered 
to  assist  me  in  the  operation,  notwithstanding 
the  formidable  protest  which  had  been  issued 
shortly  before.  Glad  of  the  concurrence  of  so 
distinguished  an  individual,  and  my  own  opinion 
as  to  its  practicability  being  unchanged,  I  gladly 
accepted  of  the  offer.  A  lodging  in  Westmin- 
ster was  procured  for  the  boy  and  his- mother. 
We  met  in  consultation,  and  an  early  day  was 
fixed  for  the  operation. 

"In  April,  1821,  we'  met;  and  the  boy  being 
placed  on  a  table  of  convenient  height,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  divide  the  integuments  covering  the 
bone,  carrying  the  incision  from  an  inch  above 
the  head,  directly  along  the  middle  line  of  the 
bone,  about  two  inches  below  the  greater  tro- 
chanter :  this  was  completed  at  one  incision 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  The  integu- 
,  ments  were  dissected  inward  and  outward,  thus 
"leaving  the  bone  entirely  bare  a  little  lower  down 
than  the  lesser  trochanter,  which  was  distinctly 
visible.  A  spatula  was  now  placed  under  that 
part  of  the  bone  which  was  intended  to  be  sawn 
through,  so  as  to  protect  the  structures  under- 
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neath.  This  was  readily  accomplished.  A  small- 
er spatula  was  then  introduced  into  the  space 
made  by  the  saw,  and  used  as  a  lever  to  raise 
the  bone,  which,  with  a  little  dissection,  was  re- 
moved from  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  No  ves- 
tige of  the  acetabulum  remained,  neither  was 
any  caries  of  the  ilium  discovered.  The  thigh 
was  now  readily  brought  into  a  straight  line,  and 
the  knee  liberated  from  its  position  on  the  thigh. 
The  wound  was  closed  by  adhesive  plaster,  and 
no  portion  of  the  bone  was  left  exposed.  Splints 
and  an  eighteen-tailed  bandage  were  applied,  and 
the  limb  placed  in  the  straight  position..  The 
boy  bore  the  operation  well,  and  not  more  than 
two  ounces  of  blood  were  lost.  The  head,  neck, 
and  trochanters  were  very  apparent,  the  caries 
being  superficial,  and  not  extending  lower  than 
the  lesser  one.  The  case  proceeded  very  favour- 
ably, and  in  a  few  weeks  every  sinuous  opening 
had  healed,  and  also  the  incision  made  in  the  in- 
teguments. The  patient  rapidly  acquired  strength 
and  flesh.  At  the  end  of  two  months  1  began  to 
examine  the  parts,  to  ascertain  if  they  had  form- 
ed any  attachment  to  the  surrounding  structures ; 
and,  on  attempting  to  move  the  limb  in  different 
directions,  I  discovered  that  the  boy  himself  had 
the  power  of  raising  the  thigh  upward,  which 
power  gradually  increased,  and,  finally,  a  very 
extensive  motion  was  accomplished  by  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  muscles.  I  now  proceeded 
to  examine  whether  he  could  bear  pressure  upon 
this  foot  without  inconvenience,  which  was  the 
case  at  the  expiration  of  about  four  months  from 
the  time  of  the  operation.  He  was  put  on  crutch- 
es, and  in  a  very  short  time  could  bear  Consider- 
able pressure  on  the  foot,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
year  he  could  walk  on  a  high  stirrup  without 
his  crutches.  Finally,  it  was  clearly  ascertained 
that  a  new  and  useful  joint  had  been  formed,  the 
boy  being  enabled  to  walk  several  miles  without 
the  aid  of  a  crutch  or  stick.  He  acquired  great 
latitude  of  motion,  except  in  rotating  the  thigh 
outward,  and  separating  the  thigh'  laterally  out- 
ward. He  was  apprenticed  to  a  lady's  shoema- 
ker, and  five  years  after  the  operation  he  became 
phthisical,  and  died  of  diseased  lungs  in  the  West- 
minster Hospital.  The  limb  was  removed  with 
half  the  pelvis,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  but  the  parts  have 
not  yet  been  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
changes  which  had  so  usefully  been  employed  in 
giving  almost  a  perfect  joint  as  a  compensation 
for  the  original.  The  shaft  of  the  femur  appear- 
ed to  have  lost  the  power  of  farther  elongation ; 
for,  on  frequent  admeasurement  during  the  life 
of  the  patient,  it  was  discovered  not  to  have  in- 
creased in  length.  Probably  the  fact  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  bones  do  not  increase  in  length 
after  the  amputation  of  their  heads." 

EXCISION  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  MAXILLARY  BONE. 

In  the  article  Antrum,  certain  states  of  disease 
of  this  cavity  are  noticed,  in  which  the  only 
chance  of  cure  depends  upon  the  entire  removal 
of  the  upper  jaw-bone  itself,  l  allude  to  osteo- 
sarcomatous,  fibrous,  and  other  tumours,  which 
originate  within  the  antrum,  and  by  enlargement 
produce  such  an  impairment  of,  and  pressure 
upon  the  surrounding  organs  and  textures,  as 
must  ultimately  prove  fatal  unless  a  bold  at-, 
tempt  be  made  to  extirpate  every  part  of  the  os- 
seous texture,  serving  as  a  place  of  attachment 
to  the  swelling.  Merely  excising  the  alveoli  and 
front  of  the  antrum,  and  then  attacking  the  tu- 
mour with  the  knife,  cautery,  or  caustic,  gener- 
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ally  fails.    Baron  Dupuytren  was  led  to  suspect 
that  by  the  excision  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  its' 
total  extirpation  might  be  performed  with  a  sue 
cessful  result.    He  was  induced  to  form  this" 
opinion  from  the  consideration  of  the  examples 
on  record,  where  the  patients  recovered  after 
most  severe  mechanical  injuries  of  the  face  and 
necrosis,  occasioning  the  destruction  of  the  bone 
Camper  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  bone  came  away  in  consequence  of  necrosis 
and  the  patient  was  cured.   Acoluthus  is  stated' 
indeed,  to  have  actually  removed  the  upper  jaw-' 
bone  for  a  tumour  of  the  face  as  long  ago  as  lW 
Bidloo  and  Desault  also  anticipated  Dupuytren 
in  the  belief  that  the  upper  jaw-bone  might  be 
successfully  extirpated,  though  they  never  Un- 
dertook the  operation  themselves.  The  bulletins 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris  prove  that 
Dupuytren  removed,  at  all  events,  the  greater 
part  of  the  bone  in  1824 ;  but,  as  MM.  Pillet  and 
Gensoul  contend,  probably  not  the  whole  of  it 
M.  Velpeau  states  that,  in  1824,  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
New- York,  removed  both  upper  jaw-bones  as  far 
back  as  the  pterygoid  processes,  and  this  without 
making  scarcely  any  incision  through' the  Up. 
(See  Nouv.  Elim.,  t.  i.,  p.  549.)   In  1826,  Mr! 
Lizars  also  advocated  the  removal  of  the  whole 
-of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  and  he  performed  the  op- 
eration with  success  in  1827, 1828,  and  1830.  In 
May,  1827,  M.  Gensoul,  surgeon  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu  at  Lyons,  removed  every  part  of  this  bone, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  palate  bpne,  on 
account  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  tumour,  and'the 
patient  got  completely  well.  "(See  Velneau,  Nouv. 
EUm.  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  i.,  p.  247;  Jh.  Gbisoul,  Let- 
tre  Chir.  sur  quelques  Maladies  Chaves  du  Sinus 
Maxillaire,  cfc,  p.  18,  8vo,  Paris,  1833.)  * 

In  this  work  M.  Gensoul  states,  that  several 
years  previously  he  had  known  patients  die  of 
very  tedious  operations  undertaken  for  the  remo- 
val of  cancerous  and  other  tumours  of  the  an- 
trum. Reflecting  on  the  fate  of  these  unfortu- 
nate individuals,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that 
others  labouring  under  similar  diseases  might 
be  cured  by  an  operation  which  consisted  in 
freely  denuding  the  antrum  and  upper  jaw-bone, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  divide  the  sound  parts  instead 
of  meddling  with  the  diseased  ones,  and  of 
searching  for  the  precise  limits  of  the  disease  in 
the  midst  of  blood  and  the  remains  of  the  affect- 
ed textures.  In  short,  he  was  induced  to  think 
that  the  same  principle  should  be  acted  upon  in 
this  operation  as  is  followed  in  others  underta- 
ken for  the  extirpation  of  cancerous  tumours  in 
general. 

If  the  face  of  the  skeleton  be  examined,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  upper  maxillary  bone  is  fixed  to 
the  others  only 'at  three  principal  points:  1.  By 
means  of  its  nasal  process,' and  at  itsconnexions 
with  the  os  unguis  and  ethmoid  bone.  2.  By 
means  of  the  orbitar  process  of  the  malar  bone 
as  far  as  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  3.  By 
means  of  the  connexion  of  the  upperjaw-bone  to 
its  fellow,  and  to  the  palate  bone.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  point  of  contact  behind  with  the  ptery- 
goid process  and  palate  bone ;  but  this  readily 
gives  way  on  depressing  the  upper  jaw-bone  to- 
wards the  mouth.  In  attacking  these  different 
points,  no  large  vessel  is  injured ;  the  trunk  of 
the  internal  maxillary  artery  generally  escapes, 
and,  if  wounded,  may  be  readily  tied,  as  was  ex- 
emplified in  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  su- 
perior maxillary  bone,  performed  by  Mr.  Liston 
in  the  North  London  Hospital  on  the  27th  Feb- 
ruary, 1836.   If  the  hemorrhage  during  the  oper- 
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ation  were  to  be  greater  than  calculated  upon,  I 
the  carotid  artery  might  be  compressed  against 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 
As  for  nerves,  the  only  one  of  consequence  ne- 
cessarily divided  is  the  superior  maxillary ;  but 
it  may  be  easily  cut  through  before  the  bone  is ' 
displaced,  and  then  the  laceration  of  it  avoided,  if 
judged  advisable.  This  proceeding  is  strongly 
advocated  by  M.  Gensoul ;  but  in  the  operation 
which  I  have  seen  performed,  no  preliminary  di- 
vision of  the  trunk  of  this  nerve  was  practised, 
yet.no  ill  consequences  were  the  result. 

The  patient  should  be  seated  in  a  chair,  with 
his  head  inclined  backward,  and  supported  on 
the  breast  of  an  assistant.  -  'One  of  the  incisor 
teeth  is  to  be  extracted  at  the  place  where  the 
division  of  the  bone  is  to  be  effected  below.  An 
incision  is  now  to  be  made  from  the  inner  can- 
thus  of  the  eye  down  to  the  upper  lip,  which  is 
to  be  cut  through  opposite  the  canine  tooth ;  and 
the  incision  may  then  be  made  from  a  point  five 
or  six  lines  to  the  outer  side  of  the  external  an- 
gle of  the  eye  down  to  the  termination  of  the 
first.  This  will  leave  the  parotid'  duct  safe  be- 
low it.  The  flap  is  next  to  be  raised  up  as  far  as 
the  lower  border  of  the  orbit.  This  plan  is  more, 
simple  and-less  disfiguring  than  that  of  M.  Gen- 
soul, who,  after  the  first  incision  has  been  made, 
makes  a  second  from  the  level  of  the  nostril  to  a 
point  about  four  lines  in  front  of  the  lobe  of  the 
ear ;  and  then  a  third,  extending  from  a  point  fr  e 
or  six  lines  behind  the  external  angular  process 
of  the  os  frontis  down  till  it  meets  the  termina- 
tion of  the  second  cut.  The  quadrilateral  flap 
thus  formed  as  then  reflected  on  the  forehead. 
M.  Velpeau  prefers  'an  incision  commencing  at 
the  commissure  of  the  lips,  and  carried  outward, 
and  then  upward  towards  the  temporal  fossa. 
This  would  not,  however,  expose  the  bone  suffi- 
ciently for  the  section  of  its  nasal  process,  for 
which  purpose  the  perpendicular  cut,  from  the 
inner  canthus  down  to  the  upper  hp,  is  very  ne- 
cessary. When  the  tumour  is  large,  the  circu- 
lar sweep  of  the  knife,  as  advised  by  M.  Velpeau, 
and  long  ago  practised  by  surgeons  in  this  coun- 
try, has  advantages.  The  bone  having  been  de- 
nuded, the  next  step  is  to  divide  the  connexion 
of  the  malar  bone  with  the  external  angular  pro- 
cess of  the  frontal,  and  immediately  afterward 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar  bone.  These 
excisions  are  best  accomplished  with  Liston's 
cutting  forceps,  which  should  have  long  power- 
ful handles,  a  construction  found  in  the  North 
London  Hospital  to  answer  better  than  jointed- 
handled  ones,  which  cannot  be  opened  so  wide,' 
and  have  a  tendency  to  slip  off  the  bone  instead 
of  cutting  it.  The  greater  power  with  which 
they  shut  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  Mr.  Liston 
to  compensate  for  the  inconvenience  referred  to. 
At  all  events,  arqy  additional  power  required  can 
be  obtained  by  simply  lengthening  the  handles. 

The  next  thing  is  to  divide  the  nasal  process 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  the  connex- 
ion of  the  latter  bOne  with  the  os  unguis  and  os 
planum.  For  this  purpose,  one  blade  of  the  for- 
ceps is  put  within  the  orbit,  the  other  within  the 
nose,  and  the  section  accomplished. 

.This  having  been  effected,  and  a  cut  made 
under  the  lower  part  of  the  palate,  the  upper 
jaw-bone  is  divided  with  the  same  instrument  at 
the  place  where  the  incisor  tooth  was  extracted, 
together  with  the  palatine  process  and  palate- 
bone  at  the  symphysis.       $  . 

The  bone,  being  next  pressed  downward,  the 
slight  connexion  with  the  pterygoid  process 


through  the  medium  of  the  palate-bone  gives 
way,  when  the  upper  jaw-bone,  including  the 
whole  of  the  antrum  and  disease  originating  in 
it,  is  easily  dissected  out.  The  flap  is  brought 
down,  and  the  wound3  united  with  the  twisted 
suture,  aided  with  narrow  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster.  Mr.  Liston  prefers,  as  less  irritating, 
strips  of  oiled  silk  smeared  with  a  solution  of 
isinglass  in  brandy.  These  strips  he  does  not 
usually  remove  till  the  wound  is-heale  I.  The 
straight  steel  'needles  which  he  employs  for  the 
twisted  "suture,  and  the  eye-ends  of  which  are 
tipped  with  red  sealing-wax,  and  the  points  cut 
off  with  pliers  directly  after  their  introduction, 
are  removed  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours, 
leaving  the  many -twisted  silk  to  come  away  as 
soon  as  it  loosens. 

The  following,  is  Mr.  Liston's  description  of 
the  operation  :  To  expose  the  hone,  the  cheek  is 
divided  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  origin 
of  the  masseter,  and  a  second  incision  made 
from  the  inner  canthus  to  the  edge  of  the  upper 
lip,  near  the  mesial  line,  detaching  the  ala.'of  the 
nose  from  the  maxillary  bone.  The  flap  of  the 
cheek  thus  formed  is  dissected  up,  and  the  na- 
sal process  of  the  maxillary  bone  and  the  body 
of  the  os  malae  are  divided  with  a  saw  or  with 
strong  cutting  pliers.  An  incision  having  been 
made  through  the  covering  of  the  hard  palate, 
near  the  mesial  fine,  a  small  convex-edged  saw 
is  applied  to  the  .bone,  and  the  alveolar  process 
is  cut  through  with  the  pliers,  after  extraction  of 
the  middle  and  lateral  incisors.  The  bone  is 
then  pulled  downward  and  forward,  and  its  re- 
maining adhesions  separated  by  means  of  the  knife 
or  pliers.  During  the  progress  of  the  operation, 
the  cut  branches  of  the  facial  and  temporal  ar- 
teries are  commanded  by  ligature  or  pressure, 
and  the  violence  of  the  hemorrhage  is  moderated 
by  pressure  on  the  carotids.  After  removal  of 
the  bone,  the  deep  vessels,  branches  of  the  inter- 
nal maxillary,  are  secured  either  by  ligature,  or 
by  firm  pressure  with  charpie  or  dossils  of  lint. 
The  facial  flap  is  replaced,  brought  together  over 
the  charpie, .  by  which  the  cavity  is  filled,  and 
united  by  interrupted  or  convoluted  suture.  (See 
Liston's  Elem.,  part  ii,  p.  160.) 

In  the  examples  of  this  operation  which  I 
have  seen,  any  preliminary  ligature  of  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery  would  have  been  totally  un- 
necessary. In  one  instance  the  internal  maxilla- 
ry was  cut,  but  secured  with  the  greatest  facili- 
ty. In  a  case  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Liston  in 
the  North  London  Hospital,  not  a  single  ligature 
was  necessary. 

It  is  an  important  object  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  blood  from  flowing  towards  the 
throat  in  the  early  part  of  the  operation :  hence 
the  advantage  of  the  sitting  posture,  and  of  Gen- 
soul's  plan  of  beginning  with  the  division  of  the 
cheek-bone  or  zygoma,  before  the  nasal  process 
of  the  upper  jaw-bone  itself  is  attacked. 

EXCISION  OF  LOWER  JAW-BONE. 

The  practicableness  of  this  operation  was  long 
ago  evident  enough,  from  cases  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  bone  had  been  torn  away  by 
gunshot  injuries,  or  where  it  had  exfoliated  from 
necrosis.  Boyer  relates  an  instance  in  which  it 
was  torn  away  by  machinery,  and  Wepfter  quotes 
a  case  where  it  was  amputated  ic  his  time.  Mr. 
Anthony  White,  surgeon  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital,  removed  at  Cambridge  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  bone  for  an  osteosarcoma  many 
years  ago.   Unfortunately,  the  case  was  not  pub- 
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fished,  so  that  the  revival  and  execution  of  the 
operation  are  generally  referred  to  Dupuytren, 
who  in  1812  performed  his  earliest  excision  of 
the  body  of  the  lower  jaw-bone.  The  parts  re- 
moved weighed  a  pound  and  a  half;  the  bone 
was  affected  with  exostosis,  caries,  and  necrosis, 
softened  in  several  places,  and  combined  with  a 
hard  fibrous  fungus.  The  patient  recovered,  and 
was  in  perfect  health  twenty-one  years  after  the 
operation.    {Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  628.) 

Subsequently  to  the  year  1812,  the  operation 
has  been  frequently  repeated  by  Dupuytren,  Dr. 
Mott,  Richerand,  Lallemand,  Delpech,  Roux, 
Cusack,  Martirr,  Gerdy,  Magendle, '  Cloquet, 
Wardrop,  Lisfranc,  Warren,  Gensoul,  Grasfe, 
Walther,  Wagner,  Randolph,  Liston,  Lawrence, 
P.  Crampton,  Velpeau,  &c.  By  M'Clellan, 
Walter,  and  Graefe,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  bone 
has  been  taken  away.  By  many  other  operators, 
disarticulation  has  been  performed  at  one  of  the 
condyles.  (See  Cusack  in  Dublin  Hospital  Re- 
ports, vol.  iv.,  p.  13 ;  Liston's  Elem.,  part  ii,,  &c.) 

•The  method  of  performing  the  operation  varies 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease.  To  ex- 
pose the  tumour,  and  allow  the  body  to  be  read-- 
ily  divided,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  free  di- 
vision of  the  soft  parts.  Previously,  also,  to  fix- 
ing upon  the  plan  of  operation,  the  extent  of  the 
disease  must  be  correctly  ascertained.  (See 
Liston's  Elem.,  part  ii.,  p.  224.)  When  only  the 
central  portion  of  the  body  of  the  bone  was  to  be  re- 
moved, the  following  was  Dupuytren's  plan :  the 
patient  is  seated, ,  and  his  head  held  steady 
against  the  breast  of  an  assistant,  who  is  to 
stand  behind  him,  and,  if  necessary,  make  press- 
ure on  the  facial  arteries.  The  surgeon,  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  patient  and  on  his  right  side, 
is  to  take  hold  of  t  he  right  portion  of  the  lower 
lip  with  his  left  hand,  while  an  assistant  takes 
hold  of  the  left  portion.  In  this  way  the  lip  is 
rendered  tense,  and  separated  from  the  other. 
With  a  common  scalpel  an  incision  is  then  made 
completely  through  it,  from  above  downward  to 
the  base  of  the  jaw.  The  next  thing  is  to  ex- 
tend the  wound  through  the  skin  and  cellular 
tissue  from  this  point  down  to  the  prominence 
of  the  os  hyoides.  Thus  two  flaps  are  produced, 
each  of  which  is  to  be  dissected  up  as  far  as  the 
extent  of  the  disease  requires,  with  the  knife 
kept  close  to  the  bone,  so  that  the  facial  arteries 
may  not  be  wounded.  The  exact  places  having 
been  ascertained  to  which  the  saw  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, a  tooth  on  each  side  must  be  extracted. 
The  operator  then  taking  a  fine  metacarpal  saw, 
or  one  of  Hey's,  goes  behind  the  patient,  in  which 
position  the  saw  can  be  employed  without  any 
risk  of  its  extremity  being  pushed  against  the 
palate.  If  requisite,  the  nose  and  upper  lip  may 
be  protected  with>-a  piece  of  pasteboard.  But, 
according  to  my  observations,  the  best  plan  is 
only  to  make  a  groove,  or  partial  division  of  the 
bone  with  the  saw,  and  then  to  complete  the 
section  on  each  side  with  the  cutting  pliers, 
which  expedite  the  business  very  considerably, 
and  with  no  risk  of  injury  to  the  contiguous 
parts.  The  bone  having  been  cut  through  on 
each  side,  the  surgeon  takes  hold  of  the  portion 
about  to  be  removed  with  his  left  hand,  and, 
while  it  is  inclined  forward,  he  introduces  a 
straight  bistoury  from  below  upward  close  be- 
hind it,  and  detaches  it  from  the  soft  parts  to  the 
right  and  left,  keeping  the  edge  close  to  the 
bone.  An  assistant  takes  care  to  keep  the  tongue 
out  of  the  way  with  a  spatula  or  the  handle  of  a 
director.  The  vessels  are  now  secured,  the  ends 
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of  the  bone  approximated  to  one  another,  and 
the  flaps  of  skin  united  with  sutures ;  care  beine 
taken  to  leave  a  small  portion  of  the  wound  open 
below  for  the  insertion  of  a  bit  of  charpie  or  bnt 
and  as  an  outlet  for  the  discharge-  in  the  event 
of  matter  being  formed. 

If  the  portion  of  bone  to  be  taken  away  were 
so  extensive  as  to  require  the  excision  of  a  part 
of  the  integuments,  Dupuytren  made  two  incis- 
ions,  one  in  each  side  of  the  lip,  which  were  ex- 
tended down  so  as1  to  meet  the  os  hyoides  and 
form  together  one  in  the  shape  of  a  V.'  When 
a  perpendicular  cut  will  not  suffice,  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  disease;,  it  may  be  converted 
into  a  crucial  wound  by  making  an  incision  alone 
the  base  of  the  jaw. 

One  danger  attending  the.  operation  is  the  ret- 
roversion of  the  tongue  into  the  pharynx  as  soon, 
as  the  attachments  of  the  genio-glossi  muscles 
behind  the  symphysis  have  been  cut.  In  this 
state  the  tongue  presses  the  epiglottis  towards 
the  glottis,  and  the  patient  ^  in  imminent  peril 
of  suffocation.  Indeed,  in  one  case,  M.  Lalle- 
mand would  have  lost  his  patient  had  lie  not  in- 
stantly performed  tracheotomy.  Hence  Delpech, 
before  he  divided  the  muscular  connexions  of 
the  tongue  behind  the  symphysis,  used  tp  seize 
the  extremity  with  a  double  tenaculum,  which 
was  then  intrusted  to  an  assistant;  and  after- 
ward, in  applying  the  sutures,  he  passed  the 
thread  of  one  of  them  through  the  fraenum  of  the 
tongue  and  the  skin  together ;  if  the  interrupted 
suture  were  employed,  or,  supposing  the  twisted 
suture  to  be  preferred,  the  ends  of  the  thread, 
passed  through  the  fraenum,  were  twisted  round 
the  Dins.  one  case  Delpech  introduced  a 
piece  of  gold  wire  through  the  apex  of  the  tongue, 
and  fastened  it  to  the  contiguous  teeth.  The 
wire  soon  cut  its  way  out,  leaving  a  sufficient 
adhesion.  In  few  instances,  the  circumstances 
of  the  disease  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  only  a  portion  of  the  depth  of  the 
bone. 

As  the  retroversion  of  the  tongue,  though  not 
constant,  is  always  a  possible  event,  I  concur 
with  Malgaigne  {Man.  de  Mid.  Oper.,  p.  255)  in 
the  prudence  of  attending  to  the  advice  delivered 
on  this  subject  by  Delpech,  or  else  of  taking  care 
not  to  cut  through  the  insertions  of  the  genio- 
glossi  muscles  until  the  possible  displacement 
of  the  tongue  has  been  guarded  against. 

In  the  excision  of  the  whole  of  the  horizontal  por- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  one  plan  consists  in 
making  an  incision  along  its  base,  and  extending 
it  a  line  or  two  beyond  its  angles.  A  large  flap 
is  then  dissected  up,  and  turned  over  the  face. 
The  bone  is  sawn  on  each  side  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  disease,  and  then  detached  from  the  soft 
parts  which  are  connected  with  it  behind,  with 
the  precautions  and  according  to  the  directions 
above  particularized. 

If  the  disease  were  to  extend  high  up  in  the 
rami,  an  incision  should  be  made  along  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  each  ramus  so  as  to  meet  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  first  wound. 

Another  method,  specified  by  M.  Malgaigne,  is 
easier  than  the  foregoing.  After  the  horizontal 
incision  has  been  made,  a  perpendicular  one  is 
made  completely  through  the  lower  lip,  and  car- 
ried down  in  the  middle  line  till  it  meets  the  hori- 
zontal wound.  Both  the  lateral  flaps  are  then 
dissected  up.  . 

In  the  excision  of  one  half  of  the  horizontal  por- 
tion several  methods  are  adopted.  In  one,  pre- 
ferred by  several  British  surgeons,  and  also  byJ. 
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Cloquet,  a  horizontal  incision  is  begun  at  the 
commissure  of  the  hps,  and  terminates  at'  the 
distance  of  one  or  two  lines  beyond  the  raimus  of 
the  jaw.  To  this  first  incision  are  added  two 
vertical  ones :  one  descending  from  the  border  of 
the  lip  to  the  base  of  the  bone ;  the  other*  taking 
a  parallel  course,  descends  behind  the  ramus  to 
a  point  a  few  lines  below  the  angle.  The  flap  is 
dissected  from  above  downward ;  the  soft  parts 
are  next  detached  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
jaw,  and,  lastly,  the  bone  is  sawn  through.  In 
the  latter  proceeding  I-  particularly  recommend 
Hey 's  saw,  or  a"  small  metacarpal  one,  for  making 
a  gropve  in  the  bone,  which  can  then  be  divided 
with  the  cutting  pliers  at  one  stroke,  as  practised 
by  Mr.  Liston,  and  always  demonstrated  by  me 
in  the  Lectures  on  Operations  at  the  London 
University. 

Mr.  Liston  has  likewise  expressed  himself  as 
follows  in  favour  of  one  method,  in  which  the 
flap  is  made  from  above  downward :  "  The  cheek 
may  be  divided  (says  he)  by  passing  through  it  a 
long  narrow  bistoury  close  to  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  masseter  muscle,  and  carrying  the  instru- 
ment forward,  and  through  at  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  From  each  extremity  of  this  incision 
another  is  made  downward,  the  anterior  one  in- 
clining forward,  the  other  backward-  By  reflec- 
tion of  the  flap  thus  formed,  the  bone  is  exposed 
more  easily,'  rapidly,  and  perfectly  than  by  the 
former  mode  of  incision,  in  which  the  flap  is 
made  by  a  semilunar  incision  along  the  base  of 
the  jaw."    (See  Liston's  Elem.,  part  ii.,  p.  225.) 

In  the  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Mott,  of  New-; 
York,  two  flaps  are  formed.  A  curved  incision  is 
made,  with  its  convexity  downward,  from  a  point 
in  front  of  the  ear,  and  on  a  level  with  the  con- 
dyle, to  the  vicinity  of  the  chin,  below  the  com- 
missure of  the  hps.  The  upper  flap  is  raised 
and  reflected  on  the,  face.  A  second  incision, 
descendihg  from  the  upper  end  of  the  first  to  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  enables  the  surgeon  to  form  a 
lower  flap.  The  bone  is  sawn  through,  first  in 
front,  and  then  behind,  as  high  up  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  require.  If  above  a  certain 
point,  Dr.  Mott  recommends  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary nerve  to  be  cut  through  before  the  bone  is 
drawn  outward,  and  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  to  be  carefully^  avoided. 

A  third  method,  which  has  the  names  of  Cusack, 
Lisfrahc;  Liston,  Malgaigne,  &c,  in  its  favour, 
consists  in  making,  first,  a  vertfcal  incision 
through  the  lip.  down  to  a  point  below  the  chin, 
and  then  a  horizontal  out,  extending  from  the 
first  along  the  base  of  the  jaw  to  two  lines  be- 
yond its,  angle.  The  flap  is  then  dissected  off  the 
tumour,  in  the  direction  from  below  upward,  and 
reflected  on  the  face.  The  bone  is  then  sawn 
through  in  front  and  behind,  and  the  flap  united 
wiih  sutures.  I  am  of  opinion  with  M.  Mal- 
gaigne, that  this  plan  is  more  simple  than  the 
others  ;  no  lodgment  of  pus  is  likely  to  follow  it  -r 
and  the  scar  will  produce  but  slight  disfigur'e: 
ment.  I  recommend,  however,  the  front  portion' 
of  the  borte  to  be  divided  before  the  posterior  part 
of  it,  as  facilitating  the  safe  detachment  of  the 
mylohyoideus  and  other  parts  connected  with  its 
inner  surface. 

One  method,  described  by  Mr.  Liston,  is  a  mod- 
ification of  the  foregoing  :  "  If  the  tumour  is  in- 
cluded between  the  lateral  incisor  tooth  an(i  last 
molar,  on  the  same  side,*  these  teeth  must  be  ex- 
tracted to  permit  division  at  these  points.  A  semi- 
lunar incision  may  then  be  made  along  the  base 
of  the  jaw,  the  horns  of  the  incision  pointing  up- 


ward, and  passing  over  the  spaces  which  were, 
occupied  by  the  extracted  teeth.  The  flap  is 
dissected  up,  and  the  membrane  of  the  cheek  di- 
vided along  the  line  of  the  incision.'  The  bis- 
toury is  then  carried  along  the  inside  of  the  bone, 
so  as  to  divide  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and 
separate  the  attachments  of  the  muscles.  The 
tongue  is  pushed  aside,  and  a  copper  spatula 
placed  under  the  jaw  at  the  part  to  be  divided, 
in  order  that  the  soft  parts  may  not  be  injured 
during  the  sawing.  A  small  narrow  saw,  or  one 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Hey's,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  bone  at  the  points  where  the  teeth 
Were  extracted,,  and  by  a  few  motions  of  this  in- 
strument a  notch  is  made  of  no  great  depth ;  a 
pair  of  strong'  cutting-pliers  are  placed  in  the 
track,  and  by  them  division  of  the  bone  is  accom- 
plished with,  equal  neatness  and  much  more  rap- 
idly than  if  the  use  of  the  saw  had  been  corf- 
tinued.  The  pliers  should  be  strong  in  every 
point,  and  the  handles  long,  to  afford  the  advan- 
tage of  a  powerful  lever."  The  chain-saw,  he 
sayss  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  is  slow  in 
its  operation.  (See  I/iston's  Elem.,  part  ii.,  p. 
224.) 

A  fourth  plan,  described  by  M.  Malgaigne,  may 
be  applicable  where  the  disease  extends  more  in 
the  direction  backward  than  forward.  In  such 
a  case,  perhaps  it  may  be  sufficient  to  make  a 
semilunar  incision  along  the  posterior  border  of 
the  ramus  and  the  base  of  the  bone,  from  the  ear 
to  $ie  chin.  Thus  only  one  flap  would  be  form- 
ed, "and  no  cicatrix  would  be  se|n  on  the  face. 

M.  Malgaigne  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that, 
in  making  the  flaps  in  any  of  these  operations,, 
the  skin  and  cutaneous  muscles  should  alone  be 
divided,"  and  that  the  masseter  should  be  cut 
through,  and  removed  at  the  same  height  as  thev 
bone  itself.  » 

The  facial  artery  is  readily  secured.  All  those 
operators  who  have  had  recourse  to  the  ligature 
of  the  carotid  artery  as  a  prehminary  measure, 
have  subjected  their  patients  to  a  very  needless 
proceeding. 

Even  in  the  excision  of  one  half  the  lower  jaw- 
bone at  its  articulation  with  the  temporal  bone,  the 
ligature  of  the  carotid  artery  is  quite  uncalled  for. 
One,  plan  .consists  in  making  an  incision  along 
the  base  of  the  jaw ;  a  second  one  is  then  made 
perpendicularly  through  the  lower  hp  down  to 
the  first ;  and  a  third  begins  at  the  zygoma,  and 
extends  behind  the  ramus.  The  flap  is  raised, 
and  the  fore  part  of  the.  bone  sawn  through.  The 
soft  parts  are  then  detached  from  its  inner  sur- 
face, and  the  tendinous  attachment  of  the  tempo- 
ral muscle  to  the  coronoid  process  cut  through 
from  within  outward.  Lastly,  the  disarticulation 
of  the  condyle  is  effected  :  for  this  purpose,  the 
external  lateral  ligament  should  first  be  divided ;-, 
and,  while  the  bone,  is  depressed  and  twisted,  in 
order  to  render  the  capsular  ligament  tense,  the 
latter  part  may  either  be  cut  through  with  scis- 
sors, as  recommended  by  M.  Malgaigne,  and 
then  the  probe-pointed  bistoury  used,  or  it  may 
be  divided  at  once,  together  with  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle,  by  means  of  the  probe-pointed 
bistoury  kept  close  to  the  highest  part  of  the  in- 
ner side  of  .  the  condyle,  so  as  to  leaVe  the  inter- 
nal maxillary  artery  safe  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  bone.  A  great  deal  of  the  safety  of 
this  operation  will  depend  upon  the  edge  of  the 
knife  being  kept  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bone,  so  that  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve 
tnay  be  left  uninjured,  and,  upon  attention  being 
paid,  to  the  directions  given  for  the  disarticula- 
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tion,  which,  after  tjie  insertion  of  the  temporal 
muscle  has  been  divided,  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
depressing  the  anterior  part  of  the  bone  forcibly, 
and  twisting  the  condyle  itself.  The  hemor- 
rhage will  be  chiefly  from  the  facial,  dental,  and 
branches  of-the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary 

Instead  of  making  the  flap  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner above  described,  I  prefer  making,  first,  the 
anterior  perpendicular  incision,  and  then  another, 
beginning  a  little  way  in  front  of  the  lobe  of  the 
ear,  extending  down  along  the  posterior  border  of 
the  ramus,  and  then  forward  along  the  line  of  the 
base  till  it  meets  the  lower  termination  of  the 
first  wound.  This  is  more  simple,  and  enables 
the  surgeon  to  get  more  readily  at  the  external 
lateral  ligament. 

,  In  the  horrible  operation  of  extirpating  the 
whole  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  the  incision  should 
extend  from  a  point  a  few  lines  m  front  of  the 
lobe  of  one  ear,  down  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
ramus  aldng'  the'  whole  base,  from  one  angle  to 
the  other,  and  then  up  to  a  point  a  few  lines  in 
front  of  the  lobe  of  the  other  ear.  Care  having 
been  taken  to  prevent  retroversion  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  front  portion  of  the  flap  raised,  the  soft 
parts  behind  the  symphisis  should  be  cut,  and 
the  bone  sawn  in  this  situation.  Then  the  Test 
of  the  vast  flap  is  to  be  raised  on  each  side,  and 
•each  half  of  the  bone  to  be  removed  according  to 
the  foregoing  directions. 

BONES,  PATHOLOGY  OF. 

As  a  living  texture,  that  of  the  bones  is  sub- 
ject to  many  of  the  diseases  which  affect  other 
parts  endued  with  vitality,  and  in  which  the 
functions  of  circulation,  innervation,  absorption, 
.and  nutrition  are  continually  going  on.    Thus  it 
is  liable  to  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  inflammation, 
suppuration,  a  change  resembling  ulceration,  and 
another  like  mortification  of  other  parts.  The 
nerves,  it  is  said,  have  never  been  demonstrated 
in  the  osseous  texture ;  yet,  if  it  be  the  seat  of 
pain,  our  judgment  must  infer  the  existence  of 
what  may  not  be  discernible  by  the  eye.  M. 
Sanson  very  aptly  compares  the  organization  pf 
bone  to  something  between  that  of  an  organic 
and  that  of  an  inorganic  body,  its  vitality  being 
necessarily  obscure,  and  correspondent  to  its  con- 
stituent elements.    The  organic  actions  seem, 
indeed,  to  be  carried  on  in  it  with  greater  diffi- 
•culty,  the  more  the  earthy  matter  in  it  predomi- 
nates over  the  animal  part.    Thus,  in  children, 
irritation,  inflammation,  and  every  action  in  the 
osseous  texture  are  quicker  than  in  old  persons, 
because  the  bones  in  early  life  contain  a  greater 
proportion  of  animal  matter  than  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  more  abun- 
dant.   However,  even  in  children,  and  still  more 
conspicuously  in  adults  and  old  persons,  the  dis- 
eases of  the  bones  are  generally  marked  by  a 
slowness  of  character  which  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  all  pathologists.    Many  weeks  are  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  a  provisional  callus, 
and  nearly  a  twelvemonth  for  that  of  a  definite 
one;  while  a  few  days,  and  often  a  few  hours, 
will  suffice  for  the  union  of  the  wound  of  the 
soft  parts.    In  consequence,  also,  of  the  inferior, 
or  inconsiderable  connexion  of  the  bones  with 
the  nervous  system,  they  frequently  appear  to  in- 
flame and  undergo  disease,  without  involving  the 
rest  of  the  system  in  any  sympathetic  disturb- 
ance, till  the  irritation  is  propagated  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  or  suppuration  comes  on.    As  M. 
Sanson  observes,  a  necessary  consequence  of 
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these  facts  is,  that  therapeutic  means,  even  those 
of  the  most  energetic  kind,  frequently  have  but 
little  power  oyer  affections  of  the  osseous  tissue ; 
and,  il  th3y  prove  effectual,  it  is  not  till  after.'a 
long  perseverance  with  them.  (See  Sanson,  in 
Diet.  de  M6d.  et  de  Chir.  Prat.,  t.  xii.,  p.  308.)  See 
Antrum,  Cancer,  Caries,  Exostosis,  Fra- 
GitiTAS,  JoInts,  Mollities,  Necrosis,  Os- 
teo-Sarcoma,  Osteitis,  Periostitis,  Rick- 
ets, Spina  Bifida,  Stumps,  Trephine,  Vk- 
nereal  Disease,  and  Vertebra.— C.l 

[BONE,  ATROPHY  OF.  Obs.  on  some  of  the 
Forms  of  Atrophy  of  Bone,  by  Thomas  Blizard  Cm- 
ling,  Local  atrophy  is  .  generally  the  result  of 
pressure  or  friction,  as  exemplified  in  the  effects 
of  aneurism  and  other  tumours  on  the  bdne,  and 
in  the  change  taking  place  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  head  of'the  dislocated  humerus,  if  not  re- 
duced. Of  such  alteration  there  are  some  excel- 
lent specimens  in  University  College  Museum. 
Mr.  Curling  notices  also  the  local  atrophy  of  bone 
'from  mechanical  injury,  and  refers  to  the  two 
thigh-boneS  figured  by  .Cheselden  in  his  Osteo- 
graphia,  taken  from  the  body  of  a  soldier  who  had 
been  shot  in  the  right  groin,  and  died  soon  after- 
ward of  dropsy.  The  'right  femur'is  represented 
as  much  wasted,  and  to  have  been  less  than  half 
the  weight  of  the  other. 

The  author  likewise  adverts  to  the  atrophy  of 
bones  consequent  to  a  suspension  of  their  func- 
tions, and  to  that  induced  by  deprivation  of  the 
nervous  influence,  as  sometimes  exemplified  in 
cases  of  injury  of  the  spinal  chord.  Mr.  Curling 
adduces  instances  of  these  facts,  and  refers  to  a 
case- recorded  by  Mr.  Travers,  in  which  the  union 
of  a  fractured  leg,  that  was  paralyzed  from  a  frac- 
ture of  tRe  lumbar  vertebrae,  failed  to  proceed, 
while  a  broken  humerus  in  the  same  patient  uni- 
ted perfectly  in  the  usual  period.  (On  Constitu- 
tional Irritation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  436.) 

Although  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  in 
a  fracture  of  the  leg  complicated  with  hemor- 
rhage is. well  known  not  to  interrupt  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  bone  or  the  union  of  the  fracture  (see 
Fractures,  and  Travers,  Op.  cit.,  p.  436),  yet  it 
appears  from  Mr.  Curling's  investigations  that, 
if  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  bone  by  its  nutrient  ar- 
tery be  obstructed,  a  species  of  atrophy  will  ensue. 
Thus,  in  the  thigh-bone,  if  fractured  below  the 
entrance  of  this  artery,  the  walls  of  the  portion 
of  such  bonet  below  that  point  will  be  found  thin- 
ned, and  the*  cancelli  expanded.  Such  change, 
however,  is  not  observed  in  bones,  recently  frac- 
tured, nor  in  those  long  united,  nor  in  bones  frac- 
tured during  the  period  of  growth.  Mr.'  Curling 
concludes  with  some  interesting  remarks  on 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxi.) — C.J 

[BRONCHOCELE.  Scarpa  believed  that 
the  thyroid  gland  was  never  primarily  affected 
with  true  scirrhus,  maintaining  that  the  disease 
was  always  consecutive  to  cancer,  or  scirrhus  of 
the  tongue,  oesophagus,  parotid  or  submaxillary 
gland.  Dr.  Sacchi  relates  a  case,  however,  pro- 
ving that  on  this  point  Scarpa  "was  incorrect ; 
and  he  also  details  an  instance  of  fungus  haema- 
todes  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Of  this  last  disease 
there  are  at  least  two  specimens  in  the  Museum 
of  University  College. 

Besides  the  forms  of  goitre  already  noticed, 
there  is  another,  sometimes  termed  aneurismalic, 
and  consisting  of  an  extraordinary  development 
of  the  thyroid  arteries  and  their  branches.  Every 
point  of  the  tumour  has  a  strong  pulsation,  not» 
however,  like  that  of  an  aneurism,  but  giving  a 
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«ensation  as  if  the  Hood  were  flowing  very  rap- 
idly into  numerous  vessels,  with  an  obscure  buz- 
izing  noise  or  tremulous  murmur,  which  is  more 
distinct  over  the  thyroid  trunks.  I  think  a  case 
of  this  description  was  once  shown  to  me  by  Mr. 
Tilcher.  In  two  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Sacchi, 
the  tumours  had  existed  many  years,  and  begun 
during  the  efforts  of  parturition. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  cures  of  bron- 
chocele  •  accomplished  by  means  of  iodine,  the 
plan  fails  in  many  instances.  As  Dupuytren  ob- 
serves, the  disease  depends  on  different  causes : 
sometimes  it  is  a  simple  hypertrophy ;  sometimes 
a  scirrhous  degeneration;  and  on  other  Occa- 
sions it  is  composed  of  cysts  filled  with  matter 
of  different  kinds.  Iodine  cannot  answer  equal- 
ly for  so  many  affections  of  diverse  character. 
(Clinique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  467.)  According  to  J)r. 
Sacchi,  iodine  is  chiefly  useful  in  the  hypertro- 
phic and  scrofulous  forms;  less  so  in  the  lym- 
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phatic ;  and  perfectly  ineffectual  against  small, 
isolated,  hard  goitres.  The  best  mode  of  using 
iodine  seems  to  Dr.  Sacchi  to  be  friction,  with 
an  tint  nent  of  hydriodate  of  potass,  continued 
from  one  to  several  months. 

When  a  seton  was  passed  through  the  thyroid 
gland,  Dupuytren  already  noticed  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  venous  blood ;  but  he  found  it  soon  stop 
on  desiring  the  patient  to  make  full  inspirations, 
and  applying  cold  water  and  moderate  pressure. 
(See  Ciinique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  470.)  Dupuytren 
would  not  have  the  seton  looked  upon  as  capable 
of  curing  every  bronchocele.  Of  course,  it  will 
produce  no  favourable  change  in  the  scirrhous 
degeneration  of  the  thyriod  gland  ;  but,  in  cases 
of  hypertrophy,  cysts,  and  hydatids,  where  iodine 
and  other  specifics  frequently  fail,  the  disease 
will  be  more  likely  to  yield  to  the  seton.  (Ib.,  p. 
471.)— C] 


[CESAREAN  SECTION.  According  to 
Bayle,  Aurelia1,  Caesar's  mother,  was  living  at 
the  period  when  that  warrior  invaded  IJritaisf,  po 
■that,  if  he  were  taken  out  of  the  womb  by  this 
proceeding,  the  life  of  the  mother  was  also  saved. 
Although  the  etymology  and  first  practice  of  the 
Caesarean  operation  are  points  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, its  great  antiquity  is  generally  admitted. 
Mr.  Crosse  has'  lately  adverted  to  some  recent 
instances  in  which  the  Caesarean  operation  was 
performed  "  in  a  majority  of  the  conditions  which 
may  demand  it :  for  narrow  pelvis,  tumours  in  the 
uterus  or  vagina,  extra-uterine  conception,  rup- 
ture of  the  uterus,  and  sudden  death  from  apo- 
plexy and  other  causes.  The  operation  (says 
he)  has  also  been  performed,  and  with  success, 
in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world.  In  Eng- 
land we  have  a  single  arid  most  critical  example 
of  its  success  by  Mr.  Knowles,  of  Birmingham  ; 
and  in  America,  Professor  Gibson  has  been  the 
first  to  save  the  life  of  both  patient  and  child  by 
this  intrepid  proceeding.  The  most  frequent  ex- 
amples are  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of 
France  and  Germany ;  and  I  have  grounds  for 
stating  that  on  some  occasions  the  operation  has 
beep  resorted  to  where  there  seemed  to  be  scarce- 
ly a  hope  of  any  good  result,  or  determined  on 
when  not  absolutely  called  for,  or  neglected  still 
more  often  where  obviously  applicable,  not  only 
because  calculated  to  avoid  protracted  suffering, 
but  to  afford  a' chance  of  saving  life.  Rupture 
of  the  uterus  seldom  calls  -for  ventro-sectaon. 
Among  the  numerous  cases  of  this  accident,  no 
less  than  thirty-four,  related  by  Dr.  Collins,  there 
is  scarcely  one  in  whioh  the  operation  could 
have  been  undertaken  with  propriety.  The  re-, 
coyery  of  two  patients  after  rupture  of  the  ute- 
rus in  Dr.  Collins's  practice,  and  under  the  most 
unpromising  cdnditions,  should  impress  the  lesr 
son  of  not  despairing  on  the  occurrence  of  so  for- 
midable an  accident."  (See  J.  G.  Crosse  in  Prov. 
Marl,  and  Surg.  Trans.,  vol.  v.) 

<From  a  statement  made  by  Baudelocque,  it 
appears  that  the  Caesarean  operation  had  been 
performed  twenty-four  times  with  success  be- 
tween the  year  1750  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century;  and,  according  to  M.  Velpeau, 
•even  without  reckoning  Lauverjatrs  cases,  which 
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are  incontestable,  it  has  also  been  practised  with 
a  favourable  result  twice  at  Nantes,  by  Bacqua, 
on  the  same  woman;  once  at  Aix,  by  M.  Le 
Maistre ;  once  by  M.  Danste,  at  Martinique  ; 
once  at  Dahlen,  by  Vonderfuhr,  in  1823 ;  once 
in  May,  1827,  in  the  Hospital  of  Florence ;  twice 
by  Schenck  ;  once  by  Bulk ;  once  by  Graefe ; 
once  by  Burns;  and  once  more,  quite  recently, 
in  the  colonies.  Let  not  practitioners,  however, 
underrate  the  true  danger  of  the  operation ;  for, 
as  M.  Velpeau  justly  observes,  no  doubt  every 
successful  case  has  been  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic, while  many  unsuccessful  ones  have  been  kept 
out  of  view.  His  belief  is,  that  at  least  half  of 
the  operations  have  had  a  fatal  termination.  (See 
Nouv.  EUm.  de  Mid.  Oplr.,  t.  iii.,  p.  677.) 

Ruth,  a  surgeon  in  Upper  Silesia,  performed 
the  Ca?sarean  operation  successfully  in  a  case  of 
extra-uterine  pregnancy  of  some  years  standing, 
during  which  period  the  woman  became  preg- 
nant in  the  usual  way,  and  was  safely  delivered. 
(See  Graefe  and  Walther's  Journ.,  part  iii.,  vol.  vi.) 
The  particulars,  which  are  well  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  obstetric  practitioners,  may  also  be 
found  m  one  of  our  own  periodicals.  (See  Edinb. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  429.)— C.J 

[cesarean  operation. 

When  the  former  edition  of  this  Dictionary 
was  published,  it  was  correctly  stated  that  in 
t  ?  u  °Perati°n  had  never  been  success- 

ful, though  it  had  been  performed  thirty  times. 
The  only  inst  ance  of  its  performance  in  America 
at  that  period  was  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Rich- 
mond, of  Newton,  Ohio,  in  which  the  mother  was 
saved.  Since  then,  however,  Professor  Gibson 
has  been  the  instrument  of  conferring  exalted 
honour  upon  American  surgery  by  the  success- 
ful performance  of  this  splendid  operation,  and 
repeating'  it  £bout  two  and  a  half  years  afterward 
upon  the  same  patient,  and  in  both  instances  he 
has  completed  his  triumph  by  saving  both  moth- 
er and  child,  a  result  which  has  never  been  at- 
tained before  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  there 
is  but  a  single  instance  of  a  similar  result  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  by  Mr.  Knowles,  of  Birming- 
ham, recently  reported. 

The  circumstances  of  this  intrepid  proceeding 
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ot  Professor  Gibson,  which  is  an  honour  to  his 
surgical  science  and  skill,  together  with  the  his- 
tory of  each  operation  and  its  results,  will  be 
found  detailed  with  great  particularity  in  his  late 
edition  of  the  Institutes  of  Surgery.  For  the 
purpose 'of  discriminating  this  operation  from 
gastrotomy,  which  is  sometimes  necessary  for 
removing  an  extra-uterine  foetus,  he  denominates 
it  hysterotomy,  or  Cesarean  section.  The  en- 
during interest  which  these'  operations  possess 
in  themselves,  especially  in  view  of  their  both 
being  upon  the  same  woman,  and  alike  crowned 
with  complete  success,  entitle  them  to  a  place 
here. 

The  lady  who  was  the  subject  of  these  opera- 
tions was  found,  on  her  fust  labour,  to  have  a 
deformed  pelvis,  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
not  exceeding  two  inches.  The  consultation 
summoned  in  the  case  were  swayed  by  the  ad- 
verse judgment  of  Dr.  Physick,  and  other  distin- 
guished surgeons,  which  was  adverse  to  the  Ce- 
sarean section ;  and  it  was  decided  to  remove  the 
child  by  cephalotomy,  which  was  accomplished 
by  Dr.  Meigs.  This  was  in  May,  1831 ;  and  in 
June,  1833,  it  became  necessary  for  the  same 
gentleman  to  repeat  this  operation,  for  the  remo- 
val of  a  second  child,  it  being,  of  course,  impossi- 
ble to  deliver  per  vias  naturales,  and  the  patient 
at  the  time  refusing  to  submit  to  the  Cesarean 
section,  though  advised  thereto. 

In  1834  this  lady  became  pregnant  with  her 
third  child,  and  by  the  judicious  advice  of  her 
physician,  Dr.  Nancrede,  she  consented  to  risk 
her  own  life  in  the  hope  of  saving  that  of  her  off- 
spring. On  the"  25th  of  March,  1835,  her  labour 
commenced  ;  and,  after  the  os  tincae  had  dilated 
sufficiently  to  admit  two  or  three  fingers,  the 
membranes  remaining  entire,  Professor  Gibson 
commenced  the  operation,  in  the  presence  of  nu- 
merous professional  friends,  by  making  an  incis- 
ion from  below  the  umbilicus  nearly  to  the  pu- 
bes,  the  skin  being  lifted  up  and  held  between 
the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  and  the  back  of  the 
knife  being  towards  the  abdomen.  The  superfi- 
cial fascia,  the  tendons  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  the  peritoneum  being  successively  divided 
before  cutting  completely  through  the  wall  of  the 
uterus,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
rupture  the  membranes  per  vaginam,  on  the  fail- 
ure of  which  the  remaining  fibres  of  the  uterus 
were  divided,  and  the  membranes  cautiously 
opened  by  running  Cooper's  bistoury  for  stran- 
gulated hernia  upward  and  downward  the  whole 
extent  of  the  incision  in  the  uterus,  which  meas- 
ured six  inches,  the  sides  of  the  wound  being 
held  closely  together,  both  to  prevent  protrusion 
of  the  intestines,  and  the  escape  of  any  portion  of 
the  waters  into  the  bag  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  position  of  the  child  was  found  to  be  the 
third  breech  presentation  of  Baudelocque.  The 
child  was  then  removed  by  the  feet,  which  was 
slowly  performed,  and  proved  to  be  a  female  of 
large  size  and  healthy  appearance.  After  suita- 
ble restoratives,  she  breathed,  and  the  cord  being 
cut,  she  cried  lustily.  The  placenta  and  mem- 
branes were  then  removed,  and  a  finger  passed 
from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  through  the  ds  tin- 
cae into  the  vagina.  A  slight  protrusion  of  intes- 
tine occurred,  but  was  soon  restored ;  no  fluid 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  peritoneal  sac,  nor 
did  any  considerable  hemorrhage  occur,  so  that 
no  ligature  was  called  for.  The  womb  began  to 
contract,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  extent  of  the 
incision  ha/1  visibly  contracted.  The  edges  of 
the  peritoneum,  muscles,  and  integuments  being 
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brought  carefully  together,  three  stout  ,silk  fu- 
tures were  passed  through  the  integuments  oftly 
of  the  interrupted  kind,  an  inch  and  a  half  apart, 
and  with  adhesive  straps,  a  compress,  and  roller' 
the  dressing  was  completed,  the  lower  angle  of 
the  wound  being  left  open  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
charges which  might  occur.  The  patient being 
removed  from  the  table  to  her  bed  with' great 
care;  was  placed  on  her  back,  the  utmost  quiet 
enjoined,  arid  she  soon  slept  for  several  hours 
No  untoward  symptom  occurred,  and  on  tie 
25th  day  the  patient  was  able  to  sit  up,  t|ie 
wound  having  healed  kindly,  and  cicatrization 
being  nearly  complete,  and  soon  after  was  resto- 
red to  her  wonted  health.  The  child  yvas  named 
Maria  Caesareana^nd  continues  to  thrive. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  1837,  Professor  Gib- 
son was  called  to  repeat,  this  intrepid  proceeding 
on  the  same  patient,  she  being  in  labour  with  her 
fourth  child.  The'  different  steps  in  lie  opera- 
tion were  neariy  the  same  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance ;  and,  although  her  recovery  was  slower, 
yet  within  three  months  she  entirely  .recovered, 
the  wound  throughout  having  firmly  cicatrized. 
This  child  was  found  to  be  a  male,  and  named 
Caesar  Augustus.  As  late  as  July  24th,  1841, 
this  mother  and  her  two  children  were  all  enjoy- 
ing perfect  health.  The  lady  has  not  since  be- 
come pregnant. 

Professor  Gibson  has  thus  conferred  upon  him- 
Selfias  well  as  upon  American  surgery,  a  triumph 
of  which  both  may  be  proud,  and  one  which  Mr. 
Cooper  has  suitably  noticed  in  his  late  edition. 
He  accompanies  it,  however,  with  the  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Knowles's  case  in  Birmingham, 
which  met  with  success,  and  which  was  render- 
ed necessary  by  a  pelvic  deformity  originating  iu 
mollities  ossium. 

Professor  Gibson  gives  the  following  cata- 
logue of  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  may  become  necessary  to  lay  open  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  divide  the.  peritoneum, 
and  cut  into  the  womb  as  in  this  operation :  "  Ex- 
traordinary diminution  or  deformity  of  the  pelvis ; 
exostosis  and  other  tumours  within  its  cavity; 
fractures  of  the  innominata  and  sacrum,  follow- 
ed by  irregularity  of  reunion,  or  profusion  of  cal- 
lusj  of  dislocations  of  one  or  both  thigh-bones ', 
of  wounds  of  the  uterus ;  of  extraordinary  size 
of  the  fcetal  cranium;  of  fcetal 'monstrosity;  of 
hernia  of  the  uterus ;  of  preternatural  presenta- 
tion of  the  foetus;  of  rupture  of  the  uterus \  of 
obliquity  of  the  uterus ;  of  large  stones  in  the 
bladder*  of  strictures  and  adhesions  in  the  vagi- 
na ;  of  enlargement  of  ovaries ;  of  extra-uterine 
conceptions;  and  other  diseases,  accidents,  or 
malformations,  or  death  of  the  mdther."  Happi- 
ly, most  of  these  emergencies  rarely  occur,  and 
the  propriety' of  the  operation  in  some  others  is 
very-  questionable.  So  formidable  a  step  should 
never  be  taken  without  grave  deliberation  and 
full  consultation ;  and  the  difficulties  attending  it 
will  probably  deter  surgeonsirom  undertaking  it, 
except  when  its  necessity  is  decided  on  as  called 
for  in  full  view  of  all  its  dangers.  In  such  ex- 
amples, however,  Dr.  Gibson's 'success  will  en- 
courage a  repetition  when,  as  in  his  cases,' the 
duty  of  the  surgeon  becomes  imperative. 

We  should  never  forget,  however,  that  there 
have  been  cases  in  which'  the  operation  has  been 
determined  on,  and  yet,  while  the  preparations 
were  making,  the  child  has  been  bom  per  via 
naturales.  *  And,  moreover,  women  who  have 
suffered  the  Caesarean  section  in  a  previous  la- 
bour, and  in  one  instance  a  repetition  of  it  five 
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times,  have'neverthelesB  been  delivered  without, 
it  in  a  subsequent  accouchement. 

If  has  been  suggested  whether,  in  cases  of 
hopeless  'deformity  of  'the  pelvis,  the  Fallopian 
tubes  ought  not  to  be  divided  in  the  progress  of- 
the  Caesarean  section,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  risk  of  a  repetition  of  this  formidable  op- 
eration. It  wo,uld  not  increase  the  da'nger  of  the 
first,  and  would  infallibly  protect  the  patient  from  t 
the  hazard  to  life  by  a  second  report  to'  the  sec- 
tion. With  the  consent  of  the  patient  and  her 
husband,  after  explanation  of  its  effect,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  moral  or  professional  objec- 
tion to  adopting  it.  Such  intelligent  consent  of. 
the  parties  ought  in  all  such  cases  to  be  premi-, 
sed,  when  impotence  in  one  sex  or  sterility  in 
the  other  is  to  be  the  'result  of  surgery. 

In  the  Amer.  Journ.  Of  Med.  Sciences  for  1835, 
Dr.  Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  of  Philadelphia,  reports 
the  first  of  I>r.  Gibson's  operations,  which,  indeed, 
was  undertaken  at  his  instance,  accompanied  by 
an  elaborate  and  able  paper  on  the  general  sub- 
ject, to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  details 
and  inferences  of  an  eminently  practical  charac- 
ter. .  .    -  -*.'• 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  of  New-York,  has  opened 
the  abdomen  for  the  removal  of  an  extra-uterine 
foetus,  which  had  been  borne  for  one  year  and 
eleven  montrqs.  The  case  was  an  unfavourable 
one,  and  terminated  fatally. 

Dr.  Hoffman,  of  New-York,  reports  a  case  of  ' 
Caesarean  section  performed  by  him  on  the  per- 
son of  a  dwarf  forty-two  years  of  age,  who  was 
in  labour  with  her  .first  child,  and  whose  pelvis 
was  so  much  contracted  as  to  render  embryoto- 
my impracticable.  The  case  terminated  favour- 
ably for  the  mother,  but  the  child,  which  was 
also-  sadly  aefprmed,  did  not  long  survive"  its  de- 
livery. .  The  case  is  reported  at  length  in  the 
N.  Y.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  1839.— Reese.] 

[CANCER.  Although  the  terms  cancer  and  car- 
cinoma, considered  with  reference  to.  their  etymol- 
ogy, seem  decidedly  to  possess  little  irecommend- 
ation,  the  moderns  employ  them  with  a  far  more 
precise  and  settled  meaning  than  the  ancients, 
unenlightened  as  they  were  by  pathological  anat- 
omy. Still  our  knowledge  of  cancer  is  not  even 
now  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  an- 
iswer  conclusively  various  questions  respecting 
it.  '  (See  Bigin  in  Diet,  de  Mid.  et  de  Chir,  Pra- 
tiques, t.  iv.,  p.  425.)  .  »  . 

Formerly,  a  vast  number  of  morbid  alterations 
of  structure,  entirely  different  from  one  anoth- 
er, were  confounded  together  under  the  name  of 
cancer.  The  French  ascribe  to  Laennec  the 
merit  of  having  first  demonstrated  the  elementa- 
ry texture  of  true  cancer,  and  thus  freed  the  sub- 
ject from  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  I  believe, 
however,  that  Home,  Baillie,  Hey,  and  Abernethy 
had  all  promulgated  .their  observations  on  cancer 
when  Laennec  published.  According  to  the 
latter  distinguished  'pathologist,  the  human  body 
is  liable  to  two  classes  of  accidental  productions 
or  new  formations;  to  the  first, belong  certain 
abnormal  textures,  to  which  some  of  the' nat- 
ural tissues  are  more  or  less  analogous ;  to  the 
second  appertain*  other  abnormal  textures,  which 
have  nothing  analogous  to  them  in  arty  of  the 
primitive  tissues  of  the  body.  Among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  latter  kind,  Laennec  arranged 
tubercles,  scirrhus,  the  encephaloid,  cerebriform,  or 
(as  we  more  frequently  call*  it)  the  medullary  tu- 
mour, and  melanosis.  Notwithstanding  all  or 
several  of  these  abnormal  elementary  modifica- 
tions of  disease  may  yet  exist  in  tumours,  vague- 


ly called  cancerous,  yet,  as  M.  Begin  well  ob- 
serves, and  M.  Laennec  admits  it  himself,  it  is 
particularly  to  scirrhous  and  cerebriform,  or  medul- 
lary formations,  that  the  term  cancer  is  applied. 
■  In  this  article  I  shall  exclude  from  consideration 
tubercles,  which  British  pathologists  never  regard 
as  cancerous,  but  generally  as  a  form  of  scrofu- 
lous disease.  Neither  shall  I  enter,  at  present, 
into  the  subject  of  melanosis,  which,  though 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  species  of  cancer,  as, 
for  instance,  by  M.  Alibert,  who  terms  it  cancer 
m&lanc  (see .  Nosologic  Nat,  t.  i.,  1817,  4to),  will 
admit  very  advantageously  of  separate  consider- 
ation. (See  Melanosis. )  According  to  Professor 
Carswell,  carcinoma  does  not  admit  of  a  precise 
definition,  but  it  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the 
formation  or  deposition  of  a  peculiar  substance, 
which  presents  great  variety  of  consistence,  form, 
and  colour ;  frequently  assumes  a  definite  ar- 
rangement, and  possesses  avascular  organization 
of  its  own ;  gives  rise  to  the  gradual  destruction 
or  transformation  *of  the  tissues  in  which  it  is 
situated ;  affects  'simultaneously  or  successively 
a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  organs,  and  has  a 
remarkable  reproductive  tendency.  Both  scir- 
rhous and  medullary  cancer  have  long  been  look- 
ed upon  as  malignant  diseases,  though  not  with 
that  discrimination  and  precision  of  meaning 
which  the  valuable  remarks  of  Mr.  Travers  are 
likely  to  establish.  This  gentleman  considers 
carcinoma  as  a  genus  of  the  order  "malignant 
diseases,"  and  agrees  with  Laennec,  Carswell, 
and  other  eminent  modern  pathologists  in  enu- 
merating two  species  of  it,  the  scirrhous  and  the 
medullary.  It  is  to  incurableness  from  causes 
not  local,  and,  consequently,  the  diposition  to  ap- 
pear in  more  than  one  part  at  the  same  time,  or 
to  reappear  when  the  first  affected  part  has  been 
freely  removed,  that  Mr.  Travers  applies  the  term 
malignity.  But  if,  from  any  local  cause,  a  sore 
will  not  heal,  or  becomes  gangrenous ;  if,  by  the 
extension  of  the  ulcerative  process,  bloodvessels 
are  opened,  and  fatal  hemorrhage  ensues ;  if,  by 
the  profuseness  of  a  secretion,  the  patient  dies 
exhausted ;  if,  by  the  incessant  irritation  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  the  morbid  actions  set  up  in 
vital  organs  undei  a  protracted  symptomatic  fe- 
ver, life  is  extinguished,  the  circumstances  of 
the  disease,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  above 
definition  of  malignity,  would  not  imply  that  its 
nature  was  malignant.  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  xv.,  p.  198.) 

Dr.  Carswell  founds  the  essential  character  of 
heterologous  formations,  of  which  scirrhous  and 
medullary  cancer  are  examples,  on  the  presence 
of  a  substance  which  does  not  enter  into  the 
healthy  composition  of  the  body ;  and  under  the 
generic  term  of  carcinoma  he  comprehends  scir- 
rhous {scirrhoma)  and  medullary  cancer  {ceph'lo- 
ma),  with  their  varieties.  His  reasons  for  ar- 
ranging these  diseases  together  are  the  follow 
ing :  1.  They  often  present,  in  the  early  period 
of  their  formation,  certain  characters  common  to 
all  of  them,  however  much  they  may  differ  from 
each  other  in  the  subsequent  periods.  2.  They 
all  terminate  in  the  gradual  destruction  or  trans- 
formation of  the  tissues  which  they  affect.  3. 
They  have  all  a  tendency  to  affect  several  or- 
gans in  the  same  individual.  4.  They  all  pos- 
sess, though  in  various  degrees,  the  same  repro- 
ductive character.  (See  Carswell's  Illustrations 
of  the  Elem.  Forms  of  Disease,  fasc.  2.) 

But,  though  the  varieties  of  scirrhoma  and 
cephal'oma,  as  they  are  named  by  Dr.  Carswell, 
resemble  one  another  in  the  foregoing  respects, 
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they  present  differences  which  this  pathologist 
refers  to  two  states  of  the  heterologous  deposite, 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  In  scirrhoma, 
the  deposite  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  become 
organized.  Its  form  and  arrangement  appear 
to  be  determined  chiefly  by  external  circum- 
stances, and  its  production  and  increase  are  en- 
tirely dependant  upon  the  nutritive  function  of 
the  organ  in  which  it  is  contained.  In  cephaloma 
the  deposite  has  a  greater  or  lesser  tendency  to 
become  organized;  and,  "although  it  may  at 
first  assume  a  determinate  form  and  arrange- 
ment in  consequence  of  external  circumstances, 
it  possesses  in  itself  properties,  by  means  .of 
which  its  subsequent  arrangement  and  develop- 
ment are  effected,  independent  of  the  nutritive 
function  of  the  organ  in  which  it  is  formed,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  materials  of  its  growth  may 
be  derived  from  this  source."  (See  Carswell,  Op. 
cit.) 

With  respect  to  the  varieties  of  scirrhoma,  when 
the  heterologous  deposite  is  collected  in  numer- 
ous points  in  the  form  of  a  hard,  gray,  semitrans- 
parent  substance,  intersected  by  a  dull  white  or 
pale  straw-coloured  fibrous  or  condensed  cellu- 
lar tissue,  it  is  denominated  scirrhus.  When  it 
assumes  a  regularly  lobulated  arrangement,  so 
as  to  represent  an  appearance  similar  to  a  section 
of  the  pancreas*  it  forms  what  was  called  by 
Abemethy  pancreatic  safcoma,  but  is  better  named 
by  M.  Begin  pancreatic  scirrhus,  the  term  sarcoma 
being  strongly  objected  to  by  some  pathologists, 
among  whom  I  know  is  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
Again,  as  Dr.  Carswell  observes,  the  heterolo- 
gous deposite  may  be  uniformly  disseminated 
throughout  the  texture  of  an  organ,  which  it 
converts  into  a  solid  substance,  resembling  raw 
or  boiled  pork,  and  named  by  the  French  tissu 
lardace,  or  lardaceous  tissue.  Lastly,  when  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  firm  jelly,  and  is  collect- 
ed into  masses  of  greater  or  less  bulk  in  a  mul- 
titude of  cells,  it  is  the  matidre  colloid  of  Laennec, 
the  cancer  gelatiniforme  or  areolaire  of  M.  Cru- 
veilhier.  (See  CarswelVs  Illustrations  of  the  Elem. 
Forms  of  Disease,  fasc.  2.) 

Laennec  entertained  the  belief,  which  is 
not  -at  present  adopted,  tha.  every  heterologous 
deposite  like  those  of  scirrhus  and  cerebrifbrm 
cancer,  having  nothing  analogous  to  them  among 
the  primitive  textures  of  the  system,  necessarily 
and  invariably  had  two  stages,  one  of  crudity, 
the  other  of  softening.  The  mistake  on  these 
points  is,  that  the  heterologous  deposite  does  not 
always  soften  after  a  certain  period,  though  it 
sometimes  does  so  partially. 

In  the  period  of  crudity,  scirrhus  is  represent- 
ed by  Laennec  as  a  substance  sometimes  per- 
fectly white,  but,  in  other  instances,  bluish  or 
grayish,  slightly  transparent,  and  whose  consist- 
ence is  such  that  dividing*  it  with  a  scalpel  usu- 
ally causes  a  grating  sound,  the  consistence  va- 
rying, however,  in  different  examples,  from  that 
of  the  skin'  of  pork  nearly  to  that  of  cartilage. 
The  scirrhous  substance  is  ordinarily  homogene- 
ous, but  divided  into  masses,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  lobules,  united  by  a  dense  cellu- 
lar tissue,  whose  arrangement,  though  exceed- 
ingly diversified,  appeared  to  Laennec  to  exhibit 
a  kind  of  regularity,  and  to  resemble  that  of  the 
cells  of  a  honeycomb.  In  some  cases,  the  fibrous 
tissue,  intersecting  the  scirrhous  substance,  pre- 
sents a  reticulated  arrangement ;  in  some,  an  ar- 
borescent distribution ;  and  in  others,  an  appear- 
ance as  if  it  radiated  from  a  central  point  in  ev- 
ery direction  around.  Some  schirri,  when  laid 
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open,  are  fancied  to  look  very  much  ike  the 

substance  of  a  turnip. 

When  a  section  is  made  of  a  scirrhus  in  its 
first  stage,  we  find,  according  to  Mr.  Travers's 
description,  "  a  tough,  inorganizable,  and  pretty 
compact  mass,  of  a  white  and  yellow  brown  col- 
our; smooth,  and  moistened  by  a  slightly  unctu- 
ous fluid;  its  consistence  is  not 'uniform,  being 
hard  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  a  nucleus.  The 
circumference  is  defined  by  the  termination  of 
red  vessels,  forming  .a  vascular  boundary."  On 
maceration,  "the  texture  opens  so  as  to  bring 
into  view  concentric  areolae,  having  their  inter- 
stices filled  by  a  white  granular  matter,  which 
maybe  picked  out  from  the  meshes.  These  are- 
olae are  crossed  by  faint  white  lines  at  irregular 
intervals,  in  the  direction  of  radii  from  a  centre 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  very  conspicuous 
under  a  magnifier,  giving  the  section  some  anal' 
ogy  to  that  of  a  lemon.   In  the  sesond  stage, 
when  inflammatory  action  commences,  and  is 
announced  by  shoots  of  pain,  the  relative  firm- 
ness of  the  centre  and  circumference  of  the  tu- 
bercle becomes  reversed,  the  centre  being  pulpy 
or  broken,  while  the  circumference  retains  its 
firmness.    The  surrpunding  parts  are  now  found 
to  have  lost  their  natural  elasticity  by  condensa- 
tion of  texture,  and  partake  of  the  firmness  and 
weight  of  the  schirrus,  giving  considerable  appa- 
rent increase  of  volume  to  the  tumour,  which  is 
now  less  defined  at  its  margin,  and,  in  fact,  of  a 
compound  charactej."    One  particular  opinion 
entertained  by  Mr.  Travers  is,  that  the  dense 
opaque,  white  lines,  which,  traversing  the  tumour 
in  the  direction  of  radii,  arid  diminish  in  density 
as  they  proceed  outward,  are  not  the  production 
of  the  disease,  but  the  septa,>  which  divide  and 
support  the  lobules  of  which  the  gland  is  com* 
posed,  in  an  opaque  and  thickened  state.  (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  208.)   The  cor- 
rectness of  .  this  view  seems  rendered  doubtful 
by  the  fact  that  the  radiating  white  lines  are 
met  with  wherever  the  .scirrhous  formation  is 
met  with,  whether  in  a  gland  Or  not,  and  some- 
times shoot  into  the  surrounding  textures  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  part  originally  attacked. 

Notwithstanding  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween scirrhoma  and  cephaloma  seems  to  Dr. 
Carswell  to  consist  in  the  former  having  little  or 
no  tendency,  the  latter  a  greater  or  lesser  ten- 
dency, to  become  organized,  it  is  sometimes  im- 
possible to  draw  a  distinct  line  of  separation  be- 
tween them ;  for  the  heterologous  deposite,  when 
first  formed,  and,  indeed,  frequently  for  a  consid- 
erable time  after  its  formation,  does  not  furnish 
any  signs  which  show  that  it  will  or  will  not  be- 
come organized.  I.  The  heterologous  substance 
may  exist  in  the  form  of  scirrhus,  pancreatic 
sarcoma,  or  the  lardaceous  tissue,  without  pre- 
senting any  trace  of  organization ;  the  textures 
which  it  invades  being  gradually  destroyed  by 
its  presence,  and  both  ultimately  converted  into 
a  soft,  granular,  pulpy,  or  liquid  mass,  of  the 
colour  or  consistence  of  crearp.  or  milk.  2.  The 
heterologous  deposite'  may  exist  under  the  same 
forms,  but  change  into  mammary,  or  medullary 
sarcoma,  becoming  more  or  less  soft  and  vascu- 
lar, and  frequently'  terminating  in  hemorrhage 
by  the  rupture  of  its  vessels,  or  in  the  state  com- 
monly, but  improperly,  termed  fungus  haamato- 
des.  According  to  Dr.  Carswell,  numerous  ex- 
amples might  be  given  of  scirrhus,  medullary 
sarcoma,  and  fungus  haematodes,  originating  in 
the  same  morbid  state,  and  passing  successively 
from  the  one  into  the  other  in  the  order  here  spe- 
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cified.  Indeed,  all  the  varieties,  both  of  scir- 
rhoma and  cephaloma,  are  frequently  met'\yith, 
not  only  in  different  organs  of  the  same  individ- 
ual, but  even  in  a  single  organ.  (See  Carswell's 
Illustrations  of  the  Elem.  Forms  of  JJisease,  fasc. 
2.)  A  testis  which  I  lately  removed  in  the 
North  London  Hospital  exhibited,  in  some  pla- 
ces, fine  specimens  of  mammary  sarcoma,  while 
in  others  its  consistence  was  cerebriform  or  me- 
dullary. Sir  Astley  Cooper  once  mentioned  to 
me  a  case  in  which  he  removed  a  diseased' 
breast,  the  substance  of  which  corresponded  tp 
scirrhus  ;  a  return  of  disease  took  place,  and  the 
tumour  was  then  of  the  medullary  kind.  A  true 
scirrhous  texture  of  an  unmixed  form  is  rare  in 
young  persons.  -The  examples  in  which  it  pre- 
sents itself,  in  combination  with  medullary  can- 
cer, are  principally  noticed  in  individuals  who 
haVe  passed  the  middle  period  pf  life.  Several 
of  the  varieties  of  both  species  of.  carcinoma  ap- 
pear to  Dr.  Carswell  to  differ  materially  from  one 
another  with  regard  to  the  Comparative  rapidity 
of  their  development,  as  well  as  their  reproduc- 
tive tendency :  a  fact  of  considerable  practical 
importance.  In  both  these  respects,  the  pan- 
creatic differs  from  the  lardaceous,  the  lardace- 
ous  from, the  mammary,  and  the  mammary  from 
the  medullary  cancer  :  the  first  often  remaining 
stationary  for  months  or  years ;  the  last  frequent- 
ly acquiring  its  maximum  of  bulk  in  a  few  weeks, 
and,  when  removed,  being  sometimes  reproduced 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity  which  is  never  observed 
in  any  of  the  other  varieties.  Generally,  the 
more  the  varieties  of  scirrhous  and  medullary 
cancer  partake  of  the  characters  of  cellular,  cel- 
lulo-fibrous,,  and  fibrous 'tissues,  cceteris  paribus, 
the  less  rapid  are  they  in  their  growth,  and  the 
less  is  their  tendency  tp  be  reproduced.  (See 
"Carmvell's  Illustrations,  &cc.,fasc.  2.) 

If  the  disease  be  examined  at  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  its  formation,  while  the  heterologus  sub- 
stance has  not  effaced  the  particular  texture  of. 
the  part  in  which  it  is  contained,  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Carswell  prove  that  the  morbid  substance 
becomes  manifest  to  our  senses,  either  as  a  pro- 
duction of  nutrition  or  of  secretion.  "  In  the 
former  case  (says  he),  it  is  deposited  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  nutritive  element  of  the  blood,  en- 
ters into  the  molecular  structure,  and  assumes 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  tissue  or  organ 
into  which  it  is  thus  introduced.  In  the  latter, 
it  makes  its  appearance  on  a  free  surface,  after 
the  "manner  of  natural  secretions,  as  on  serous 
surfaces  in  general.'.'  *    ■ , 

Another  interesting  fact  in  relation  to  cancer 
is,  that  the  heterologous  substance  is  sometimes 
found  within'  the  vessels. ,  According  to  M.  An- 
dral,'solid  fibrine  in  the  bloodvessels  sometimes 
constitutes  in  organs  whitish  masses,  similar  to 
cancerous  tumours.  In  the  body  of  a  middle- 
aged  man'he  found  one  of  the  lungs  full  of  mass- 
es  of  tins  description.  The  middle  ramifications 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  were  gorged  with  solid 
matter,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  reddish  at  some 
points,  and  at  others  liquid,  and  like  grayish 
bouillie.  On  being  attentively  examined,  it  seem- 
ed to  M.  Andral  to  be  nothing  more  than  solid 
blood,  reduced  to  elementary  fibrine,  with  a  little 
of  the  colouring  matter,  at  some  points,  and  here 
and  there  in  a  state  of  fluidity.  M.  Andral  traced 
a  similar  matter  in  the  smallest  vessels,  as  far  as 
he  was  able  to  follow  them,  and  he  was  convin- 
ced that  the  whitish  masses  with  which  the 
lung  was  studded,  instead  of  being  a  degenera- 
tion of  the  organ  or  an  accidental.  production  in 
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it,  really  consisted  of  small  vessels  filled  with 
solid  fibrine,  more  or  less  destitute  of  colouring 
matter.  M.  Andral  likewise  ascertained  that 
cancerous  masses  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
ramifications  of  the  vena  porta;.  He  noticed  the 
same  thing  in  the  kidney:  a  fibrinous  concre- 
tion, of  a  dirty  white  colour,  was  found  occupy- 
ing the  renal  vein,  to  the  interior  of  which  it  was 
adherent ;  and  it  extended  into  the  ramifications 
of  the  vessel,  so  that  it  could  be  traced  into  the 
smallest  branches,  and  into  parts  of  the  kidney 
where,  previously  to  the  dissection,  only  white 
or  pale  red  masses  had  been  seen,  which  Laennec 
would  have  termed  the  encephaloid  (medullary) 
matter  in  a  state  of  crudity.  M.  Velpeau,  who 
had  observed  similar  facts,  was  led  to  infer  that 
cancer  may  be  primarily  developed  in  the  blood. 
But,  instead  of  adopting  this  conclusion,  M.  Be- 
gin prefers  the  view  entertained  by  M.  Andral, 
in  which  a  certain  change  of  the  fibrine  of  the 
blood  is  conceived  to  have  an  important  share 
in  the  formation  of  some  cancerous  productions. 
(.See  Diet,  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Pratique,  t.  iv.,  p. 
42.)  As  Professor  Carswell  remarks,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  heterologous  substance,  which  con- 
stitutes the  several  varieties  of  both  species  of 
carcinoma  in  the  blood,  is  a  circumstance  of 
great  importance  ;  and,  unless  it  be  clearly  dem- 
onstrated to  arise  in  consequence  of  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  blood  itself,  we  should  find  it  impos- 
sible to  explain  many  of 'the  phenomena  which 
it  presents,  more  especially  those  which  accom- 
pany its  formation  in  the  molecular  structure  of 
organs  and  on  the  free  surface  of  membranes. 
The  following  facts  are  regarded  by  Dr.  Carswell 
as  furnishing  strong  evidence  that  the  formation 
of  this  substance  takes  place  in  the  blood,  wheth- 
er it  be  found  in  this  fluid  alone,  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time  :  The  pres- 
ence of  this  substance,  1.  In  the  vessels 'which 
ramify  in  carcinomatous  tumours,  or  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity.  2.  In  the  vessels  of  a  portion 
or  of  the  whole  of  an  organ,  to  the  former  of 
which  this  substance  is  exclusively  confined,  and 
can  be  traced  from  the  trunks  into  the  branches 
and  capillaries.  3.  In  vessels  having  no  direct 
communication  with  an  organ  affected  with  the 
•same  disease  ;  as,  for  example,  when  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  small  extent  of  the  vena  portae  ;  and, 
lastly,  in  blood  which  has  been  effused  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  and  on  the  surface  of  organs. 

Dr.  Carswell  farther  observes,  that  the  divis- 
ions of  the  vascular  system,  in  which  the  carci- 
nomatous substance  has  been  observed,  are  the 
venous  and  capillary ;  and  that  in  large  veins, 
such  as  the  vena  portae  and  its  branches,  the 
emulgent  vein,  &c,  it  may  present  the  larda- 
ceous, mammary,  medullary,  or  haematoid  char- 
acters, all  in  the  same  venous  trunk. 

The  formation  of  these  varieties  of  carcinoma 
in  the  blood  is  a  curious  and  particularly  inter- 
esting fact,  more  especially  as  bearing  upon  the 
long-disputed  question  whether  cancer  is  a  lo- 
cal ot  a  constitutional  disease.  Dr.  Carswell 
believes  that  when  the  disease  takes  place  in  the 
intimate  structure  or  on  the  free  surface  of  or- 
gans, its  material  element  is  separated  from  the 
, blood,  and  deposited  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  modify  its  form,  bulk,  colour,  and 
consistence.  He  cannot,  therefore,  imitate  some 
pathologists,  who  regard  the  seat  of  the  two 
principal  varieties  of  carcinoma  as  limited  to  any- 
one tissue,  or  who  refer  its  origin  to  any  modi- 
fication of  structure  or  special  organization; 
and,  with  respect  to  the  cystic  origin  of  carci- 
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noma,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  (see  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  292),  he  remarks,  that 
the  presence  of  cysjs  in  the  liver,  walls  of  the 
stomach,  lungs,  kidneys,  brain,  lymphatic  glands, 
spleen,  and  blood,  is  riot  to  be  detected  at  any 
period  of  the  development  of  carcinoma,  and, 
therefore,  when  they  do  occur  in  other  organs, 
as  the  ovaries,  testes,  mammae,  &c,  they  must 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  coincidence,  or  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  disease,  and  not  as  a  cause  or 
necessary  condition  of  it.  (See  CdrswelVs  Illus- 
trations of  the  Elem.  Forms  of  Disease,  fasc.  2.) 
The  latter  conclusion,  I  believe,  has  long  been 
the  prevailing  one.  We  find  it  adopted  by  Home, 
Abernethy,  and  Travers.  The  latter  remarks : 
"Within  the  wall  of  the  tubercle,  one  or  more 
cysts,  containing  a  dark  yellow  or  coffee-brown 
fluid,  are  sometimes  met  with,  but  are  often  not 
present."  (See.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p. 
209.) 

Cruveilhier  regards  all  organic  transformations 
and  degenerations  as  exclusively  the  result  of 
the  deposition  of  morbid  products  in  the- cellular 
element  of  organs,  and  he  believes  that  their 
tissvs  p'ropres  are  incapable  of  undergoing  any  or- 
ganic lesion  except  .hypertrophy  and  atrophy. 
But  this  view  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Carswell 
to  be  incorrect,  who  shows  that  in  the  liver  and 
stomach  carcinoma  canbe  distinctly  seen  to  form 
in  the  molecular  structure  or  proper  tissue. 

The  form  assumed  by  the  carcinomatous  mat- 
ter seems  to  Dr.  Carswell  to  be  determined,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  external  circumstances. 
The  globular  shape  mostly  occurs  in  organs  pos- 
sessing uniform  density,  and  in  parts  submitted 
on  all  sides  to  equal  pressure.  On  natural  and 
accidental  serous  surfaces,  although  the  deposite 
may  be  at  first  globular,  it  frequently  becomes 
pyriform,  either  on  account  of  the  mode  of  its  at- 
tachment, or  of  less  resistance  being  made  to  its 
growth  in  one  direction  than  another.  It  as- 
sumes a  fungiform  shape  when  placed  in  circum- 
stances facilitating  its  lateral  or  retarding  its 
anterior  development,  as  when  it  meets  with  a 
dense,  unyielding  substance  duringits  progress,  or, 
having  pierced  the  skin,  is  subjected  to  pressure. 
When  accumulated  in  separate  portions  of  the 
cellular  tissue  into  rounded  masses,  grouped  to- 
gether, and  included  within  a  common  capsule, 
it  generally  presents  a  lobulated  appearance,  and, 
in  the  submucous  tissue  in  particular,  it  fre- 
quently exhibits  the  cauliflower  or  mulberry  ap- 
pearance.   (See  Carswell's  Illustrations,  &c.) 

This  eminent  pathologist  next  notices  the 
stratiform  arrangement  of  carcinomatous  matter, 
as  principally  met  with  in  the  subserous  cellular 
tissue,  and  frequently  in  the  form  of  thin  circular 
patches,  varying  from  the  breadth  of  a  pin's  head 
to  an  inch  or  more.  The  ramiform  arrangement 
and  modifications  of  it  seem  to  him  to  depend 
upon  the  carcinomatous  matter  being  contained' 
in  the  veins,  lymphatics,  or  lacteals. 

With  respect  to  bulk,  Dr.  Carswell  explains 
that  the  quantity  of  carcinomatous  matter  de- 
posited in  the  molecular  structure,  or  on  the  free 
surface  of  organs,  is  extremely  various,  but  per- 
haps never  so  great  in  the  former  as  in  the  lat- 
ter. In  the  liver  it  may  vary  from  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head  to  that  of  an  orange.  In  more  yield- 
ing organs,  as  the  lungs,  testes,  and  even  the 
mammae,  it  may  equal  in  bulk  the  head  of  an  in- 
fant or  of  an  adult,  as  exemplified  in  a  cast  pre- 
served at  University  College,  London ;  and,  in 
the  intermuscular  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tis- 
sue, its  bulk  is  sometimes  still  more  considerable. 
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Dr.  Carswell  very  properly  draws  the  atten- 
tion of  his  reader  to  the  influence  of  pressure  in 
promoting  or  retarding  the  development  of  car- 
cinomatous tumours.  While  their  progress  out- 
ward  is  resisted  by  an  unyielding  fibrous  mem- 
brane, they  often  remain  for  a  considerable  time 
nearly  Stationary ;  but,  directly  this  obstacle  is 
removed,  they  acquire  a  rapid  iricrease  of  bulk 
and,  as  soon  as  the  skin  ulcerates,  they  often 
protrude  in  the  shape  of  enormous  fungi. 

The  carcinomatous  swellings  which  attain  a 
very  considerable  size  are  not'  those  of  a  scir- 
rhous, but  of  a  medullary  texture.  In  fact  :as 
Dr.  Cat-swell  observes,  the  latter  possess  witJiin 
themselves  the  power  of  increasing  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent.  It  is  to  the  vascular  organi- 
zation of  such  tumours  that  the  rapidity  of  their 
growth,  arid  their  frequently  great  bufy,  are  to 
be  attributed.  A  boy  came  to  the  North  London 
Hospital  with  a  medullary  tumour,  about  the 
size  of  an  orange,  situated  over  the  lower  cqsta 
of  the  scapula:  in  ten  days  it  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  axilla,  reaching  partly  over  its  anterior 
margin,  as  well  as  very  deeply  into  it. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Laennec's  .doctrine 
that  the  consistence  of  cancer  varies,  and  that  it 
is  greater  in  the  early  than  the  late'  stage.  The 
term" scirrhus,  implying  indUratiop,  is  commonly 
employed  to  express  the  early,  or  occult  stage 
of  cancer,  while  a  softer,  condition  of  the  part  or 
tumour  is  frequently  conceived  to  indicate  a  more 
advanced  period  of  the  disease.  But,  as  Dr 
Carswell  remarks,  the  degree,  of  consistence  of 
carcinomatous  formations  is  not  an  invariable 
character  of  a  particular  stage  -of  the 'develop 
ment ;  for,  when  first  perceptible,  they  may  be 
as  hard  as  cartilage,  soft  as  brain,  or  fluid  ai 
cream ;  or  they  may  become  soft  or  fluid,  after 
having  remained  for  a  certain  time  in  a  state  of 
hardness. 

The  variety  'in  the  consistence  of  carcinoma 
tous  formations  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Carswell  to 
the  following  circumstances":  1.  The  nature  of 
the.  organ  in  which  the  carcinomatous  deposite 
is  contained.   2.  The  elementary  composition  of 
the  deposite.    3.  The  subsequent  changes,  do 
cumng  either  in  the  deposite  itself,  or  the  tissues 
with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  scirrhous  and  me- 
dullary deposites,  published  by  Lobstein  (Traiti 
de .  I  nat.  Pathol.),  seventy-two  grains  of  scirrhous 
breast  contained  ; 

Albumen  ...      .      .      .    2  grs. 

Gelatine  .  .  >  .  .20 

Fibrihe    .      .    .  .  '  .  .20 

,  10 
.  20 


Fluid  fatty  matter  \ 
Water  \ 


1:1 
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Seventy  grains  of  scirrhous  uterus  contained : 
Gelatine  .      .    *  ,.    ' .      .15  grs. 
Fibrine    .      .         ,    .,   '  .  10 
Fatty  matter         ;  <j  10 

Water     .      ,*.  •   .      ...   35  ' 

,  1  •  70 

In  the  early  stage  of  medullary  cancer,  the  tu- 
mour contained  a  greater  quantity  of  gelatine 
than  albumen  ;  and  in  the  more  advanced  stage, 
when  the  carcinomatous  matter  was  of  the  con- 
sistence  of  soft  brain,  the  albumen  was  much 
more  abundant  than  the  gelatine.  This  state 
meat  is  worthy  of  attention,  now  that  medullary 
tumours  are  frequently  termed  albuminous. 
According  to  the  important  researches  of  Pro- 
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fessor  Carswell,  when  we  examine  anatomically 
a  mass  of  carcinomatous  matter  contained  in  a 
large  vein,  or  situate/1  on-the  surface  of  a  serous 
membrane,  in  loose  cellular  tissue,  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  sore  or  cicatrix,  we  find  it  composed  of 
the  following  elements  in  various  proportions, 
viz.,  carcinomatous  matte'/,  cellular,  fibrous,  and 
serous  tissues,  and  bloodvessels,  The  carcino- 
matous matter  almost  always  forms  by.  far  the 
greater  bulk  of  the  disease.  Tf  its  consistence 
he  considerable,  it  presents  a  uniform  granular 
or  radiated  arrangement ;  if  soft,  alobulated  one. 
The  cellular  tissue,  is  often  in  small  quantity,  and 
so  fine  as  not  to  be  perceptible  till  the  carcino- 
matous matter  has  been  separated  from  it  by 
pressure  or  maceration.  The  carcinomatous 
matter  is  enclosed  in  it,  and  separated  by  it  into 
granules,  lobules,  &c.  These  it  intersects  in 
various  directions,  and  it  serves  to  conduct  the 
vessels  which  administer  to  the  nutrition  and 
growth  of  the  disease.  The  fibrous  tissue  is  less 
frequently  an  element  of  carcinoma  on  the  sur- 
faces of  organs  ;  but  the  serous  is  often  present, 
-either  rendering  the  carcinomatous  matter  en- 
cysted, or  forming  cysts  in  it  of  various  sizes 
filled  with  gelatinous,  albuminous,  pr  other,  fluid. 
When  carcinomatous  matter  is  deposited  in  the 
molecular  structure  of  organs,  the  quantity  of 
cellular  and  fibrous  tissues  intersecting  it  m  va- 
rious directions  is  sometimes  very  considerable. 
(See  CarswelVs  Illustrations  of  the  Elementary 
Forms  of  Disease,  p.  3.) 

In  true  scirrhus  the  traces  of  vascularity  are 
very  faint,  but  in  medullary  cancer  the  adventi- 
tious membranes'possess  a  high  degree  of  vascu- 
larity.   The  vessels  ramifying  in  them  are  not 
only  numerous,  but  large.    By  some  they  have 
been  considered  principally  arterial ;  by  others, 
venous.    Dr.  Hodgkin  is  not  able  to  decide  to* 
which  class  of  vessels  they  are  most  nearly  alli- 
ed.   These  newly-formed  vessels,  though  large 
and  numerous,  are  extremely  weak  and  tender, 
and  derive  little  or  no  support  from  the  structure 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.    Hence  they  are 
liable  to  give  way  at  numerous  points,  whence 
proceed  those  frequent  and  extensive  hemorrha- 
ges which  have  led  to  the  disease,  being  some- 
times named  fungus  hsematodes.    (See  Hodgkin 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  334.)  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Carswell,  the  vessels  of  cephaloma, 
or  medullary  cancer,  vary  m  diameter  from  the 
breadth  of  a  hair  to  that  of  a  line,  and  present 
that  peculiarity  of  distribution  always  more  or 
less  conspicuous  in  newly-formed  vessels,  name- 
ly, the  ramifications  of  which  they  are  composed 
communicate  with  a  common  trunk  at  its  oppo- 
site extremities,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  he- 
patic and  abdominal  divisions  of  the  vena  porta? 
do  with  the  trunk  of  this  vessel.    They  are  fre- 
quently varicous,  and  seem  to  Dr.  Carswell  to 
partake  more  of  the  venous  than  the  arterial 
character.   He  describes  them  as  formed  apart 
from  the,  vascular  system  of  the  surrounding .tis- 
sues, and  constituting  the-proper  circulation  of  ce- 
"phaloma.    "The  communication  which  exists 
between  these  vessels  and  those  of  the  organ  in 
which  the  cephalomatous  substance  is  contain- 
ed is  frequently  very  imperfect,  a  circumstance 
which,  together  with  the  delicacy  of  their,  struc- 
ture, renders  them  extremely  liable  to  congestion 
and  rupture.  The  most  minute  divisions  of  these 
vessels  terminate  by  penicillated  extremities  in 
the  carcinomatous  matter,  where  they  commu- 
nicate with  veins  and  arteries  belonging  to  the 
affected  organ.  The  latter  vessels,  which  may 
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be  said  to  form  the  collateral  circulation  ofvcephal- 
Oma,  are  seldom  so  conspicuous  as  the  former; 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  they  appear  to  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  the  vascular  structure 
of  the  disease."  The  branches  seen  in  scir- 
rhus or  scirrhoma  are  only  those  of  the  vessels 
of  neighbouring  tissues,  which  have  become  en- 
closed within  the  heterologous  substance.  (See 
■CarswelVs  Illustrations  of  the  Elementary  Forms 
of  Disease,  p.  3.) 

Nerves  have  never  been  detected  m  any  ot  the 
varieties  of  carcinoma  as  a  new  formation ;  but 
they  are  sometimes  included  within  agglomera- 
ted tumours,  or  even  in  a  single  tumour  that  has 
happened  to  form  in  a  situation  through  which 
they  pass.  (Ib.)  Dr.  Hodgkm  is  not  aware  that 
even  a  single  nervous  fibril  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  the  essential  part  Of  the  adventitious 
"rowth.  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  336.) 
But,  though  the  substance  of  medullary  cancer 
is  not  supplied  with  nerves,  the  nerves  may  be- 
come the  seat  of  the  disease.  This  has  often 
been  noticed  in  the  optic  nerves.  (See  Wardrop 
on  Fungus  Hcematodes.)  M.  Jules  Cloquet  re- 
cords an  instance  m  which  a  cancerous  tumour 
was  situated  m  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  imme- 
diately below  the  quadratus  muscle.  At  some 
points  it  was  very  firm,  at  others  soft,  while  in 
particular  parts  of  it  there  was  an  obscure  feel 
of  fluctuation.  Its  colour  was  a  brownish  red, 
and  its  surface  streaked  with  turgid  capillary 
vessels.  Some  of  the  posterior  filaments  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  passed  behind  the  tumour,  and  were 
separated  from  one  another  on  a  level  with  it, 
but  without  any  perceptible  change  in  their  or- 
ganization ;  all  the  others  were  lost  in,  and  con- 
founded with  the  adventitious  growth,  which 
consisted  of  the  scirrhous  and  cerebriform  mat- 
ters blended  together,  and  presenting  a  marbled 
appearance.  (See  Jules  Cloquet,  Pathologie  Chir., 
p.  187,  4to,  Paris,  1831.) 

Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins  concurs  with  the  obser- 
vations made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  M.  Andral, 
and  Professor  Carswell,  that  cancer  and  ence- 
phaloid  tumours  are  allied  to  one  another,  so  that 
the  two  structures  may  be  found  together,  or  a 
tumour  of  one  kind  removed  from  a  part,  may 
be  followed  in  the  same  place  by  another  of  the 
opposite  kind.  "  Even  the  local  cancer  of  the 
scrotum  may  be  succeeded  by  fungus  hsma 
todes;  for  a  case  of  chimney-sweeper's  cancer 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Langstaff,  which  was 
operated  upon,  and  the  patient  died  of  fungus 
haematodes  of  the  os  innominatum,  lumbar  glands, 
and  liver."  (See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  August,  1834, 
p.  G81.)  I  have  heard  of  several  other  cases  con- 
firming the  truth  of  this  observation ;  and  one  I 
saw.  my  s  elf,  in  a  patient  of  the  Bloomsbury  Dis 
pensary. 

Mr.  Hawkins  justly  observes  that  some  parts 
are  more  liable  to  one  form  of  cancer  than  an- 
other. Thus  scirrhus  is  common  in  the  breast, 
but  fungus  hasmatodes  (medullary  cancer)  rare ; 
while  the  latter  disease  is  frequent  in  the  testi- 
cle, and  the  scirrhus  variety  of  cancer  rarely  seen 
in  it.  Fungus  hasmatodes  of  a  muscle,  or  other 
soft  texture,  runs  a  different  course  from  the 
same  disease  in  a  bone ;  and  cancer  is  modified, 
according  as  it  occurs  in  the  breast,  stomach,  or 
uterus."  In  the  skin,  particularly,  a  considerable 
difference  is  observed  in  its  appearance, -prog- 
ress and  degree  of  malignancy,  from  cancer  ot 
other  parts  •  and  even  different  parts  of  the  skin 
are  in  some  respects,  differently  affected.  (See 
Hawkins,  Op.  et.  vol.  cit.,  p.  683.) 
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EXTERNAL  CHARACTERS  OF  SCIRRHUS. 

It  was  a  remark  made  by  Sir  Everard  Home, 
that  when  the  disease  originates  by  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  glandular  structure  of  the  breast  be- 
coming hard,  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by 
the  hard  part  never  having  been  perfectly  cir- 
cumscribed, and  giving  more  the  feel  of  a  knot 
in  the  gland  itself  than  of  a  substance  distinct 
from  it.  The  disease  begins  at  a  small  spot,  and 
extends  from  it  in  all  directions  like  rays  from  a 
centre.  This  is  one  feature  distinguishing  this 
disease  from  many  others,  which  at  their  first 
attack  involve  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  part  in  which  they  occur.  Aber- 
nethy  conceived  that,  though  a  true  scirrhus 
might  be  checked,  it  could,  not  be  made  to  re- 
cede by  the  treatment  which  lessens  other  swell- 
ings. On  this  point,  however,  he  was  not  posi- 
tive ;  for  other  surgeons  had  informed  him  that 
diseases  which  eventually  proved  to  be  cancer- 
ous had  been  considerably  lessened  by  local  treat- 
ment. It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  some 
tumours  which  end  in  cancer  are  not  from  the 
first  of  this  nature ;  consequently,  in  their  earlier 
stages,  they  may  yield,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  lo- 
cal applications,  but  completely  resist  them  after 
the  cancerous  deposite  has  begun.  Still  we  have 
the  authority  of  Young,  Recamier,  Carswell,  and 
others,  for  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  cancer  may 
be  retarded  by  methodical  pressure,  and  some- 
times the  disease  even  cured.  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, to  assert  that  a  scirrhus  swelling  is  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  any  diminution,  would  not  be 
correct.  We  lately  had  a  woman  in  the  North 
London  Hospital  whose  breast  I  removed  on  ac- 
count of  a  true  scirrhus.  The  disease  unfortu- 
nately returned  in  the  form  of  hard  tubercles  in 
the  skin,  as  well  as  induration  of  the  glands  of 
the  axilla  and  above  the  clavicle.  Now,  in  this 
instance,  the  hard  masses  in  the  skin  were  ob- 
served to  be  much  smaller  at  some  periods  than 
others.  A  scirrhous  tumour  is  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  ad- 
jacent textures  ;  and,  upon  the  subsidence  of  it, 
the  swelling  will,  of  course,  appear  lessened. 
Notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  tire  back- 
wardness of  a  scirrhous  swelling  to  be  dispersed 
or  diminished  may  be  set  down,  without  risk  of 
inaccuracy,  as  one  of  its  most  confirmed  features. 

Another  character  of  scirrhus  is  to  involve  the 
contiguous  textures  in  the  same  diseased  action. 
The  skin,  the  cellular  tissue,  the  muscles,  the 
periosteum,  &c,  all  become  implicated,  sooner 
or  later,  if  they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  scirrhous 
cancer.  In  this  respect  Abernethy  recognised 
one  difference  of  it  from  medullary  cancer,  which 
is  propagated  along  the  absorbent  system,  while 
the  parts  immediately  in  contact  with  the  enlar- 
ged glands  do  not  generally  assume  the  same* 
diseased  action. 

As  a  scirrhous  tumour  increases,  it  generally, 
though  not  constantly,  becomes  unequal  upon  its 
surface,  so  that  this  inequality  has  been  consid- 
ered characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  circum- 
stances influencing  the  shape  of  the  carcinoma- 
tous deposite,  according  to  Professor  CarswelPs 
views,  I  have  already  explained :  they  prove  that 
the  mere  shape  of  the  swelling  is  not  a  criterion 
of  its  nature. 

Abernethy  pointed  out  the  error  of  dwelling 
too  much  on  lancinating  pain  as  a  test  of  a  scir- 
rhous tumour :  first,  because  it  does  not  prevail 
in  every  case,  or  in  every  stage  of  cases  in  which 
it  does  occur;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  a 
62 
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symptom  attending  other  tumours  which  are  un- 
like scirrhus  in  structure.    (See  Abernethy'e  Sur- 
gical  Work's,  vol.  ii.,  p.  69,  &c.)    M.  Begin  agrees 
with  Abernethy,  that  lancinating  pain  is  by  no 
means  a  characteristic  sign  of  cancer;  and' it 
seems  to  him  only  to  take  place  under  circum- 
stances where  the  disease  is  situated  in  an  organ 
which  is  penetrated  or  surfoun,ded  by  a  greater 
or  lesser  number  of  nerves  derived  from  the  me- 
dulla spinalis,  and  suffering  irritation.  This  hap- 
pens especially  in  cancer  of  the  breast,  face,  limbs 
and  neck  of  the  womb.    As  for  cancer  (medulla- 
ry ?)  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  lungs,  it  is 
alleged  by  M,  Begin  scarcely  ever  toproduce  any 
lancinating  pain,  except  when  the  disease  has 
extended  beyond  the  parenchymatous  structure. 
(See  Diet,  de  Mid.  et  de  Chir.  Pratiques,  t.  iv.,  p. 
434.)    The  fact  of  scirrhous  tumours  being  often 
unaccompanied  by  such  pain  is' now  so  famil- 
iarly known,  that  I  shall  merely  add  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Travers  on  this  interesting  point.  "Not 
unfrequently  (says  he)  the  scirrhous  tumour  is 
perfectly  inert,  from  the  period  of  its  formation 
to  the  close  of  life,  undergoing  very  slight,  if  any 
increase,  and  giving,  when  mental  apprehension 
is  appeased,  no  trouble  to  the  subject  of  it.  A 
lady  now  under  my  observation  has  been  many 
years  so  situated,  enjoying  uninterrupted  health, 
though  considerably  above  70  years  of  age.  The 
tumour  is  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  has  the 
genuine  scirrhous  character.   She  takes  sausa- 
parilla  as  a  beverage ;  and  the  probability  is,  that 
what  in  no  degree  affects  her  health  will  not 
eventually  shorten  her  life.    (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  214.) 

Scirrhous  tumours  are  mostly  developed'slow- 
ly,  without  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  part,  unless  the  textures,  among 
which  the  cancerous  deposite  lies,  happen  to  be 
the  seat  of  inflammation.  As  for  the  heterolo- 
gous substance  itself,  M.  Begin,  correctly  regards 
it  as  a  kind  of  foreign  body,  which  may  mechani- 
cally irritate  the  organs  and  textures  in  or  among 
which  it  is  placed,  or  more  or  less  seriously  im- 
pede their  functions,  so  that  when  these  are  of 
first-rate  importance  in  the  economy,  the  result 
is  inevitably  fatal. 

A  scirrhous  swelling  rarely,  or,  I  may  say,  nev- 
er acquires  the  magnitude  which  the  generality 
of  other  swellings  are  disposed  to  'attain.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it  usually  increases 
from  the  size  of  a  marble  untij  it  acquires  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter ;  "  for  it  rarely  happens 
that  the  true  scirrhous  tubercle  increases \to  a 
very  considerable  bulk,  and  this  circumstance  is 
one  of  its  criteria."  (See  Lectures,  fyc,  vol.  ii., 
p.  177.)  Many  scirrhi  are  even  attended  with  a 
diminution  or  atrophy  of  the  part.  The  pressure 
of  the  heterologous  deposite  on  the  surrounding 
textures  fully  explains  their  occasional  removal 
and  annihilation.; 

'  By  some  writers  unacquainted  with  thepatho- 
lqgical  anatomy  of  scirrhue,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  tumour  is  riot  an  essential  character  of  the 
disease.  Now  this'observation  is  only  correct,m 
a  certain  sense.  "  It  is  true  (says  Sir  Charles 
Bell)  that  there  is  not  always  tin  increase  of  the 
dimensions  of  .the  whole  breast :  on  the  contrary, 
true  carcinoma  is  often  accompanied  with*a  con- 
traction and  diminution  of  the  general  bul  k.  But 
what  is  true  of  the  breast  or  mamma  is  not  true 
of  the  tumour ;  for  the  proper  structure  of  the 
gland  either  shrinks  or  is  compressed ;  and  some 
tunes  the  surrounding  fat  is  diminished  by  ab 
sorption,  so  that  the  whole  mass  is  less  than  the 
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natural  breast,  or  than  what  the  breast  was  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  disease.  But  still 
the  diseased  part  is  properly  a  tumour ;  there  we 
see  an  increased  mass,  a  preternatural  growth, 
or  new  matter,  corresponding  to  the  old  defini- 
tion morbosum  augmentum.  But  farther,  and  in 
respect  to  the  adipous  membrane,  the  fat  is  not 
always  diminished  in  carcinoma  mammas,  but 
sometimes  .quite  the  contrary ;  and  this  differ- 
ence in  it  will  sometimes,  produce  a  variety  in 
the  external  character,  when  there  is  none  in 
the  disease  actually,  or  in  the  internal  structure. 
Sometimes,  from  the  diminution  of  fat,  the  irreg- 
ular tuberculated  structure  of  this  disease  will 
be  apparent  to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch,  while 
in  another  patient  the  breast  will  be  large,  full, 
and  smooth,  only  marked  more  than  naturally 
with  large  blue  veins,  and  having  an  ulcer  like  a 
hole  dug  fri  the  centre  of  the  breast."  (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xii.'p.  220.) 

A  truly  scirrhous  tumour  of  the  breast,  capa- 
ble of  changing  into  open  cancerous  ulceration, 
and  of  a  certain  size,  is  described  by  Sir  Edward 
Home  as  hard,  heavy,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  mammary  gland,  and,  when  moved,  the 
whole  gland  moves  along  with  it.  When,  in- 
deed, all  the  following  characters  are  present,  no 
doubt  can  exist  about  the  nature  of  the  disease : 
an  early  puckering  of  the  integuments ;  a  dull 
brown,  or  leaden-coloured  appearance  of  them ; 
a  knotted,  uneven  feel  of  the  swelling  ;  occasion- 
al darting  pains  in  it ;  an  early  fixed  attachment 
of  k.  to  the  skin  above,  and  pectoral  muscle  un- 
derneath ;  and  a  retraction  of  the  nipple.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Charles  Bell,  it  is  the  ligamentous 
hands  which  produce  the  retraction  of  the  nipple, 
by  extending  between  its  ducts,  and  destroying 
its  spongy  texture.  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol. 
xii.,p.  233.)  i  ' 

<  Mr.  Travers's  description  of  the  external  char- 
acters of  scirrhus  is  one  of  the  best  which  I  am 
acquainted  with.  "Hardness  (says  he),  with 
increase  of  weight,  inelasticity  or  toughness  in 
some  cases,  knotty  or  craggy  induration  m  oth- 
ers. Circumscription  and  mobility  beneath  the 
skin  in  its  earliest  stage,  but  not  to  such  a  de- 
gree in  the  subjacent  bed  as  to  allow  of  the  fin- 
gers passing  beneath  the  tumour  and  turning  its 
edge  upward.  Next,  i.  e.,  in  the  second  stage, 
close  adhesion  to  the  tegument,  and  such  incor- 
poration with  the  glandular  organ  in  which  it  is 
seated  as  to  have  no  mobility  but  that  of  the 
gland  itself  upon  the  parts  beneath.  The  adhe- 
sion of  the  skin  either  stretches,  or  partially  re- 
tracts and  puckers  it,  according  to  the  smooth  or 
unequal  surface  of  the  tumour,  or  to  the  close  or 
loose  attachment  and  particular  conformation  of 
the  integument  at  the  spot,  as,  for  example,  next 
the  nipple,  and  at  a  distance  from  it,  or  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pylorus  or  rectum, 
and  the  common  integument  of  the  body.  Third 
stage  :  contraction  and  diminution  by .  pressure 
of  volume  in  the  gland  as  the  tumour  increases. 
Abrupt  projection  of  one  large,  coloured  tubercle, 
sometimes  of  several  smaller  tubercles  or  nod- 
ules. Irreducibleness  of  volume  and  hardness 
by  topics  or  medicine.  Transient  pains,  which 
have  been  hitherto  obscure  and  occasional,  now 
more  distinct  and  frequent,  like  the  pricking  of  a 
sharp  instrument,  -with  a  sense  of  heat  or  burn- 
ing. Dusky  or  livid  red  colour  of  the  skin,  with 
resplendent  tension.  Excoriation  or  cracking  of 
the  skin  at  the  summit  or  base  of  the  tubercles, 
and  fungous  elevations,  with  ichot6us  and  sani- 
ous  oozing.   Neither  of  these  signs-  is  individu- 
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ally  diagnostic."  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vor. 
xv.,  p.  205.)  To  continue  the  same  gentleman's 
description,  the  ulcerative  process  at  length  opens 
the  tumour,  where  the  cracked  and  livid  integu- 
ment, previously  exuding  a  sanious  ichor,  is  most 
prominent,  and  the  external  opening  is  some- 
times enlarged  by  a  - partial  sloughing  of  the  in- 
tegument. Suppuration  now  takes  place  in  the 
surrounding  cellular  membrane,  and,  as  granu- 
lations spring  up  luxuriantly  from  the  sides,  the 
centre  of  the  tumour  gapes,  and  becomes  a  cav- 
ity more  or  less  considerable.  The  granulations 
have  a  spongy  or  fungoid  character,  and  are  so- 
elevated  and  broadly  everted  as  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  additional  depth  and  breadth  to  the 
sore.  "As  the  sloughing  process  enlarges  and 
deepens  the  centre,  the  disease  becomes  exceed- 
ingly offensive  ;  and  although  granulations  con- 
tinue sprouting  circumferentially  at  the,  same 
time,  they  have  not  the  power  of  maintaining  then- 
vitality.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  atteinpt  to  preserve 
the  ulcer  from  foulness  and  fetor  by  detergent 
applications;  we  can  render  it  clean,  but  in  a 
day  or  two  the  newly-cleansed  surface  ulcerates 
afresh  instead  of  advancing  towards  cicatriza- 
tion." {Trav.  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p. 
211.)  He  adds,  that  in  scirrhus  it  is  not  suppu- 
ration which,  as'  in  scrofulous  and  other  tu- 
mours, brings  the  disease  to  the  surface,  nor 
does  the  skin  ulcerate  until  after  the  scirrhus. 
"  Encompassed  by  a  dense  wall,  the  centre  breaks 
up  by  ulceration,  constituting  the  state  of  occult 
cancer.  Indeed,  the  scirrhus  is  seldom  removed 
so  early  as  to  be  found  with  its  nucleus  unbro- 
ken." (P.  213.)  This  observation  "agrees  with 
that  of  Laennec  respecting  the  softening  process, 
who  only  erred  in  representing  it  as  invariably 
taking  place. 

On  dissection,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  observes  that 
the  breast  is  one  solid  mass,  like  cartilage,  with 
very  little  vascularity  except  at  its  edges,  and  in- 
ternally fibrous.  When  the  breast  has  acquired 
any  magnitude,  he  says  there  is  generally  an 
opening  in  it,  in  which  case  it  has  the  appearance 
internally  of  being  worm-eaten  and  spongy.  In 
the  situation  of  the  ulceration  it  is  very  vascular, 
and  bloody  serum  is  met  with.  The  absorbent 
glands  put  on  the  same  character  as  the  scir- 
rhous breast.  The  cellular  membrane,  skin,  and 
muscles  are  also  affected.  Sometimes  the  dis- 
eased glands  above  the  clavicle  press  upon  the- 
thoracic  duct,  and  thus  interrupt  the  transmis- 
sion of  chyle  into  the  blood.  Hence  the  appetite 
is  sometimes  voracious,  though  the  patient  is 
rapidly  wasting.  In  the  chest,  on  the  same  side 
as  the  disease,  hydrothorax  prevails,  and  the  ab- 
sorbents on  the  pleura  are  in  a  morbid  state,  and 
small  white  spots,  like'  pins'  heads,  are  visible. 
Traces  of  scirrhous  disorder  Sir  Astley  Cooper- 
likewise  represents  as  occasionally  existing  m 
ttic  liver  uterus  &c 

'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  attempts  have  been 
made  by  Biett,  Dupuytren,  and  Ahbert,  to  prop- 
agate the4  disease  by  inoculation,  but  always 
without  any  result  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
virus.  The  fact  of  the  substance  of  cancer  being 
often  found  within  the  bloodvessels,  the  same 
heterologous  matter  as  is  deposited  out  of  them, 
sufficiently  proves  to  my  mind  that  the  disease 
is  constitutional,  and  depends  upon  a  process  by 
which  the  adventitious  substance  is  formed  in  or 
from  the  blood  itself.  '  s  . 

I  once  attended  a  woman  who  died  oi  cancer 
of  the  uterus,  and  in  the  same  room  was  her 
mother,  all  the  forepart  of  whose  chest  was  in  a 
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most  mutilated  state  from  the  effects  of  slough- 
ing, by  which,  at  different  periods,  she  had  been 
freed  from  cancers  of  both  her  breasts.  Baron 
Dupuytren  believed  that  it  was  particularly  when 
the  cancerous  mass  was  encysted  that  the  whole 
of.  it  was  capable  of  being  destroyed  by  gangrene, 
and  the  patient  completely,  cured.  (See  Journ. 
Hebdomad,  de  Med.,  t.  iv.,  p.  38.)  Many  years 
ago,  Mr.  Cline  had  a  patient  in 'St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  in  whom  the  sloughing  process  went 
on  to  such  an  extent,  under  a  linseed  poultice, 
that  the  ulcer  afterward  healed  soundly.  "  j 
^  have  seen  (says  Mr.  Travers)  more  than  one  case 
,  is  which  extensive  cicatrices  of  ulcers  existed, 
'^'with  much  puckering  and  stretching  of  the  skin 
of  the  chest,  and  no  veSstige  of  the  breast  remain- 
ed. In  one  of  these,  the  patient,  a  lady  in  Berk- 
shire, resisted  the  pressing  advice  of  a  consulta- 
tion of  London  surgeons  to  allow  the  extirpation 
of  the  tumour  many  years  since.  She  has  been 
in  the  constant  habit  of  .taking  the  medicine  there 
prescribed,  the  extract  of  hemlock,  almost  ad  lib- 
itum. .  She  is  still  a  s.tout,  lrealthy:looking  person, 
as  formerly,  and  attributes  her  cure  to  the  medi- 
cine.   (See  Med  Chir.  Tr.ans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  213.) 

Methodical  compression  was  first  recommend- 
ed and  practised  in  this  country,  as  a  means  of 
curing  cancer,  by  Young  ;  and  the  same  practice 
was  afterward  put  to  the  test  of  experience  in 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  from  which  institution 
the  report  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  tends  to  prove 
that  compression,  applied  either  to  scirrhous  or 
to  ulcerated  cancer,  is  decidedly  hurtful.  MM. 
Breschet  and  Ferrus  also  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. (See  Diet,  de  Mid.,  1822.)  The  prin- 
cipal advocate  for  it  at  present  is  M.  Recamier, 
who  attributes  the  failures  of  it  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  to  its  not  having  been  applied  in  a  suit- 
able manner,  nor  modified  according  to  the  sta- 
ges of  the  disease.  M.  Recamier  combines  like- 
wise the  administration  of  hemlock  with  a  very 
low  diet,  without  which,  he  observes,that  the  lat- 
ter medicine  produces  scarcely  any  effect.  (See 
Rdcherches  sur  le  Traitiment  du  Cancer  par  la  Com- 
pression, Simple  oil  Combinde,  8vo,  2  tomes,  Paris, 
1829.)  I  lately  tried  Recamier's  plan  in  a  case 
of  scirrhus  in  the  North  London  Hospital,  but 
it  seemed  only  to  accelerate  the  conversion  of 
the  disease  into  open  cancer. 

An  escharotic,  which  has  been  of  late  strongly 
recommended  for  cancerous  affections,  is  the 
chloride  of  zinc,  employed  in  the  form  of  paste. 
On  this  subject  my  friend,  Mr.  Crosse,  of  Nor- 
wich, observes,  "It  can,  of  course,  only  avail 
when  the  disease  is  still  local ;  but  the  cases  re- 
lated by  Drs.  Canquoin,  Ure,  and  Rioffrey,  many 
of  which  occurred  under  the  eye  of  most  able 
surgeons,  prove  that  this  escharotic  destroys  the 
scirrhous  tumour  speedily,  leaving  an  ulcerated 
surface,  which  often  readily  heals ;  and,  more- 
over, it  induces  no  danger  from  absorption,  which 
is  a  recommendation  not  possessed  by  the  arsen- 
ical paste."  The  cuticle  being  first  removed  by 
_  a  blister,  the  phagadenic  paste  is  applied,  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  two  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  (See  Ure  in  hand.  Med.  Gaz., 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  287  ;  Conquoin,  Mim.  sur  un  Nou- 
veau  Mode  de  Traitiment  des  Affections  Cancereuses, 
Paris,  1835  ;  and  Rifforey,  New  Treatment  of  Ma- 
lignant Diseases  and-  Cancer,  Lond.,  1836.)  This 
writer  states  that  the  paste  not  only  destroys  the 
tumour,  but  purifies1  thefeurrounding  atmosphere. 
He  uses  the  chloride  of  zinc,  mixed  with  differ- 
-ent  proportions  of  flour,  and  has  applied  it  to  a 
humour  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  also  to 


the  os  uteri,  with  a  good  result.  (See  also  /.  G 
Crosse  in  Prov.  Med.  Trans.,  vol.  v.,  p.  25.) 

Dr.  Ure,  in  some  observations  on  lupus,  recent- 
ly published,  communicates  the  following  partic- 
ulars respecting  the  chloride  of  zinc :  "  The  prep- 
aration of  the  chloride,  which  I  proposed  and  in- 
troduced into  practice  in  this  country,  diners 'in 
a  most  important  feature  from  that  originally 
employed  by  M.  Conquoin.    The  wheaten  flour 
prescribed  in  the  French  formula  is  apt  to  en 
velop  the  chloride  in  a  glutinous  dough,  which 
blunts  its  power,  or,  at  any  rate,  tends  to  confine 
its  action  to  the  particles  on  the  surface  of  the 
paste ;  but  the  anhydrous  gypsum  of  my  formu- 
la, while  it  can  exercise  no  chemical  action  upon 
the  chloride,  forms  a  porous  medium,  through 
which  the  whole  of  the  particles  of  the  delites- 
cent chloride  may  transude  upon  the  morbid  al- 
buminous'tissue,  with  the  effect  of  decomposing 
or  destroying  it  with  certainty,  to  any  definite 
depth.  This  preparation  of  mine  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  several  of  the  London  Hospitals,  and  has 
been  found  to  be  unfailing  in  its  escharotic  pow- 
ers." (See  Lond.  Med.  Gat.,  Dec.  3, 1836.)  The 
action  of  the  chloride,  and  also  of  the  nitrate  of 
zinc,  upon  albumen,  and  their  consequences  in 
relation  to  the  albumen  of  cancer,  are  discover 
ies  to  which  this  gentleman  Jays  claim.  (See 
Zinc.)— C]  * 

[Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  removed  three  hundred 
carcinomatous  breasts,  one  sixth  of  which  have 
been  permanently  successful,  no  return  of  the 
disease  having  occurred,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, which,  if  truly  carcinomatous,  is  uripre 
cedented. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  has  left  a 
valuable  paper  on  the  affections  of  the  mammae 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  cancer.  (See  N.  A. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  v:,  p.  269 ;  and  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  same  journal,  p.  293,  will  be 
found  another  paper  by  Dr.  P.  on  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  cancer.) 

The  experience  of  Professors  Gibson,  Mott, 
M'Clellan,  Eve,  and,  indeed,  that  of  nearly  all 
from  whom  I  have  heard  among  American  sur 
geons,  in  operations  for  the  removal  of  cancer- 
ous mammae,  is,  that,  when  the  disease  has  been 
preceded  by  scirrhus,  and  especially  if  the  axil- 
lary glands  have  suffered,  the  carcinoma  haS  re- 
turned in  some  of  the  glandular  tissues,  and  ul- 
timately been  fatal.  When,  however,  it  has  not 
been  preceded  by  scirrhus,  the  cure  by  excision 
is  often  found  to  be  permanent.  Dr.  Eye,  of 
Georgia,  has  lately  removed  a  cancerous  lip  by 
the  method  of  Velpeau,  extending  the  incision 
upon  the  interior  of  the  lip,  and  relying  upon  ef- 
fecting subsequent  union  between  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  by  the  continued  suture.  The 
operation  was  completely  successful,  though  the 
patient  was  of  very  advanced  age— Reese.] 

[CANCRUM  ORIS.  It  is  a  perfect  specimen 
of  phagadenic  ulceration,  and  in  its  worst  forms 
not  unlike  hospital  gangrene,  as  I  hate  seen'  sev- 
eral deplorable  instances  of.  It  also  resembles 
the  ulceration  and  sloughing  in  (he  mouth  pro- 
duced by  mercury.  The  gangrenous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pudenda  of  children  is  of  a  similar 
character.  (See Kinderwood  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  vii.) 

The  disease  is  rarely  seen  in  adults,  but  roost 
commonly  in  children  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
months  to  that  of  six  or  seven  years.  The  gums, 
as  well  as  the  lips  and  cheeks,  are  sometimes  af- 
fected, in  which  circumstance  the  teeth  are  gen- 
erally carious  and  loose.    The  ulceration  is  oc-  ■ 
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casionally  attended  with  abscesses,  which  burst' 
either  through  the  cheek,  lip»  or  just  below  the 
jaw.  Exfoliations  are  not  unfrequent,  and,  when 
the  disease  is  .neglected,  extensive  sloughing 
sometimes  happens. 

According  to  Dr.  Cuming,  in  most  instances 
the  uloeration,  commencing  in  the  gums,  extends 
to, the  hps  and  cheek,  but  sometimes  it  begins  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  or  cheek,  and 
taence  extends  to  the  gums.  This  disease  is  set 
down  by  Dr.  Cuming  as  most  frequently  making 
its  attack  during  the  period  of  the  first  dentition, 
though  often  met  with  in  children  between  three 
and  seven  years  of  age. 

"  When,  the  disease  occurs  m  infants  on  the 
breast,  it  is  generally  attended  with  a  purplish 
and  spongy  appearance  of  the  gums  and  roof  of 
the  rnou  tli ;  and  the  ulceration,  which  lays  bare 
the  necks  of  the  teeth,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally, is  of  a  greenish  or  ash-colour,  and  very 
much  disposed  to  bleed.  The  salivary  discharge 
is  increased;  the  tongue  is  white;  the  mouth 
feels  hot ;  the  bowels  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined ;  and  the  child,  in  general,  labours  under  a 
^greater  or  less  degree  of  fever."  (See  Dublin 
Hospital  Reports,  vOl.  iv.,  p.  331.)  Dr.  Cuming 
has  not  seen  this  form  of  the  disease  previously' 
to  the  irruption  of  the  four  superior  incisors,  but 
he  has  frequently  seen  it  when  the  child  had 
only  six  or  eight  teeth ;  and  he  has  constantly 
t)bserved  that,  when  it  occurs  thus  early,  it  is 
the  upper  gum  that  is  first  and  principally  at- 
tacked. This  appears  to  Dr.  Cuming  the  mild- 
est and  most  manageable  form  of  the  disease, 
and  he  describes  it  as  rarely  attended  with 
sloughing. 

The  second  variety  noticed  by  Dr.  Cuming 
oceurs  in  children  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
months  and  seven  years.  The  ulceration  gener- 
ally begins  in  the  gums,  whence  it  extends  to 
the  lips  or  cheek.  Sometimes  it  is  of  an  acute, 
sometimes  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  attended,  ac- 
cordingly, with  more  or  less  sloughing.  In  the 
very  worst  forms,  however,  though  the  slough- 
ing is  considerable,  the  ulceration  is.  always  pre- 
dominant.   (Op.  et.  vol.  cit.,  p.  341.) 

The  third  variety  described  by  Dr.  Cuming  is 
at  first  confined  principally  to  the  cheek  or  lips. 
It  begins  with  ulceration  of  their  membrane, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  that  hard,  red,  shi- 
ning, and  circumscribed  swelling,  which,  if  the 
disease  be  not  arrested,  will  speedily  pass  into 
gangrene.  In  this  variety  gangrene  predomi- 
nates over  ulceration,  and  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance resulting. from  it  may  prove  fatal. 

•  giving  in  a  marshy  situation,  want  of  whole- 
some food,  and  inattention  to  cleanliness,  are 
conducive  to  this  disorder,  which  is  often  met 
with  in  houses  where  children  are  crowded  to- 
gether. One  of  the  worst  cases,  however,  which 
I  have  eve»  seen,  was  in  a  child  of  an  opulent 
family  in  Essex.  The  complaint  is  sometimes 
suspected  to  be  contagious. 

The  .first  or  mildest  form  is  well  known  gen- 
erally to  admit  of  being  cured  by'  purgatives,, 
aided  by  Ayme  of  the  applications  presently  spe- 
cified. 

In  the  second  form,  Dr.  Cuming,  after  clearing 
out  the  bowels  with  a  brisk  cathartic,  confides 
chiefly  in  an  alterative  of  mild  mercurials  with 
aperients.  1  The  local  applications  preferred  by 
him  are  the  black  wash,  and  a  dilute  solution  of 
muriatic  acid  in  honey.  When  the  ulcerated 
surface  is  in  contact  with  carious  or  loose  teeth, 
these  should  be  removed.    Dr.. Cuming  tried  Jhe 


liquor  arsenicalis  and  cold  salt-water  bath  with- 
out advantage. 

In  the  third  variety,  where  gangrene  is  pre- 
dominant, the  disease  mostly  proves  fatal.  Dr. 
Cuming  has  employed  various  local  applications) 
such  as  the  mineral  acids,  dilute  and  pure,  the 
oxymel  Eerugmis,  the  butter  of  antimony,  solu- 
tion 'of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  black  wash,  &c, 
but  mostly  without  any  good  effect.  I  have  like- 
wise tried  all  these  applications  in  vain,  as  well 
•as  solutions  of  the  chloride  of  soda  of  different 
strength.  With  such  external  means,  cinchona, 
sulphate  of  quinine,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  opi- 
um, and  wine,  have  been  prescribed,  yet,  for  the 
most  part,  unavailingly.  (-See  Cuming  in  Dublin 
•Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.,  p.  343,  345.) 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Dease  con 
sisted  in  administering  muriatic  acid  internally, 
"using*  it  as  an  application  to  the  disease;  giving 
the  patient  a  nourishing  diet,  with  jelly,  wine, 
&c,  and  occasionally  prescribing  an  emetic. 

In  the  worst  form  of  the  disease  I  ha.ve  found 
the  concentrated  nitric  acid  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful applications,  especially  when  assisted  with 
the  internal  exhibition  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. — O.J 

[CARBUNCLE.  Besides  the  diffuse  forms 
of  gangrene  and  sphacelus  of  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  there  is  likewise  "  a  circum- 
scribed form,  which  is  observed  in  furunculus, 
carbuncle,  or  anthrax.  The  great  accumulation 
Of  blood,  and  the  still  greater  and  rapid  effusion 
of  serosity,  which  takes  place  in  these  circum- 
scribed acute  inflammatory  affections,  produce  a 
state  of  extreme  induration  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
a  greater  or  lesser  portion  of  which,  being  thus 
as  if  strangulated,  dies  from  want  of  nutrition, 
becomes  separated  from  the  living  parts,  and  is 
expelled  in  the  form  of  a  gray  or  straw-coloured 
spongy  or  pulpy  mass,  through  an  opening  made 
in  the  skin  by  a  similar  process,  by  ulceration, 
or  a  surgical  operation."  (See  Carswell's  Illus- 
trations of  the  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,  p.  7.) 

Anthrax,  or  common  carbuncle,  resembles  a 
boil  (see  Fuenunculus)  in  being  attended  with 
gangrene  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
and,  if  one  high  authority  can  be  credited,  of  cer- 
tain processes  of  that  texture  within  the  skin. 
(See  Dupuytren,  \Clin.  Chir.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  109.)  It 
is  remarkable  for  constituting  a  circumscribed 
dark  red  or  livid  swelling,  accompanied  by  burn- 
ing heat,  stiffness,  and  for  soreness  in  the  part ; 
and  occurring  most  frequently  in  parts  of  the 
body  where  the  skin'  is  thickest,  and  abounds 
most  in  those  processes  of  cellular  tissue  which 
are  described  by  Dupuytren  as  extending  be- 
,.tween  its  areolae.  Thus  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
the  back,  the  spaces  over  the  scapulae,  the  sides 
of  the  chest,'an4  the  nates,  are  the  ordinary  sit- 
uations of  anthratx. 

Anthrax  differs  from  a  boil  not  only  in  being 
of  more  considerable  size,  but  in  being  usually 
single,  and  bursting  by  several  small  apertures  ; 
whereas  several  boils  frequently  form  together 
dr  occur  in  succession,  and  when  one  of  these 
tumours  bursts,  it  does  so  by  a  single  opening  in 
its  apex\  The  skin  which  covers  the  anthrax, 
and  especially  what  'lies  over  its  centre,  is  of  a 
deeper  and  more  -livid  red  colour  than  what  is 
seen  over  a  boil.'  The  mortified  cellular  tissue 
is  deeper  and  more  extensive  in  anthrax  than  a 
boil,  in  which  it  forms  only  a  central  nucleus  or 
core.  The*  surface  of  the  tumour  is  flatter  than 
that  of  a  boil,  which  always  rises  in  a  conical 
shape  aheve  the  level  of  the  skin,  while  its  base 
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does  not  penetrate  so  deeply  as  that  of  a  carbun- 
cle, which  is  a  great  deal  broader  than  the  more 
superficial  part  of  the  tumour.  It  is  the  nature 
of  anthrax  to  produce  gangrene  and  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and 
sometimes  a  destruction  of  even  the  subjacent 
muscles  and  deeper  textures,  the  mass  of  dead 
parts  constitu\ing  frequently  a  slough  of  a  light- 
ish colour,  portions  of  which,  mixing  with  the 
discharge,  sometimes  communicate  to  it  an  ap- 
pearance compared  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to  that 
of  flour  and  water.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
matter  is  bloody  and  sanious.  Boils  chiefly  oc- 
cur in  children  and  young  plethoric  persons  ;  the 
anthrax  is  mostly  seen  in  subjects  beyond  the 
middle  period  of  life,  whose  constitutions  have 
been  seriously  impaired  by  intemperance  or  other 
causes. 

The  occurrence  of  anthrax  on  the  limbs  is  un- 
common. Mr.  Hunter,  however,  had  seen  the 
disease  so  situated :  I  have  met  with  examples 
of  it  on  the  occiput,  side  of  the  neck,  in  various 
parts  of  the  back,  and  on  the  nates. 

Anthrax,  or  common  carbuncle,  is  essentially 
different  from  the  malignant  pustule,  so  frequent 
in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  (see 
Larrey,  Mem.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  i.,  p.  104,  &c), 
in  not  being  contagious.  It  differs  also  from 
pestilential  and  malignant  carbuncle  (the  charbon 
of  French  pathologists)  in  the  same  important 
respect.  (See  Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p. 
111.)  This  latter  also  regards  the  malignant 
pustule  and  pestilential  carbuncle  as  essentially 
gangrenous  diseases,  whereas  simple  anthrax 
seems  to  him  to  be  so  merely  from  strangulation 
of  the  processes  of  cellular  tissue  extending  into 
the  structure  of  the  true  skin.  The  correctness 
of  this  statement  seems  to  be  rather  doubtful, 
because  there  can  be  no  carbuncular  disease, 
whether  benign  or  malignant,  without  a  gan- 
grenous disorganization  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  the  influence  of  constitutional  causes.  This 
is  certain ;  but,  whether  constriction  of  the  in- 
flamed tissues,  as  alleged  by  Dupuytren,  be  the 
principal  cause  of  gangrene,  is  a  point  which  is 
far  less  clear.  We  find,  indeed,  that  it  is  the 
character  of  carbuncular  inflammations  first  to 
produce  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue,  even 
where  this  may  not  be  covered  by  any  dense  .un- 
yielding parts,  though  occasionally  it  afterward 
destroys  all  textures  down  to  the  vertebra?  or 
scapulae  themselves.  The  gangrene,  I  should 
say,  is  independent  of  the  constriction  and  con- 
finement of  the  textures  affected. — C] 

[CARIES.  The  prominent  feature  both  of 
ulceration  and  caries  is  loss  of  substance  through 
absorption.  But,  as  Mr.  Mayo  properly  observes, 
"  caries  is  something  more  than  mere  absorption. 
When  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  presses  against 
the  sternum  or  the  vertebrae,  the  bones  are  grad- 
ually eaten  through  ;  they  are  partially  absorbed, 
but  they  are  not  carious.  When,  however,  the 
face  is  attacked  with  lupus,  and  the  ulcer,  spread- 
ing in  depth  and  breadth,  reaches  the  bones,  and 
they  become  excavated  simultaneously  with  the 
soft  parts  in  the  enlarging  ulcer,  the  osseous  tis- 
sue is  not  only  absorbed,  but  truly  carious.'  In 
caries,  absorption  is  preceded  by  a  change  in  the 
bone,  which  (with  very  few  and  doubtful  excep- 
tions) has  a  well-maf ked  inflammatory  character. 
The  same  condition- exists  during  the  progress 
of  the  absorption.  There  is  farther  present  an 
imperfect  restorative  action,  which  is  shown  in 
the  more  or  le'ss  partial  growth  of  unwholesome 
granulations  from  the  ulcerated  surface.  ■  Of  | 


these  changes,  the  inflamed  condition  of  the- 
bone  is  the  primary  and  most  important ;  the  ab- 
sorption is  secondary  and  accidental.  Absdrption 
may  be  prevented  by  subduing  the  inflammation 
or  may,  after  haying  begun,  be  arrested,  and  the 
crop  of  unwholesome  granulations  converted  into 
a  healthy  restorative  growth,  if  the  case  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  allow  of  the  suppression  of 
the  inflammatory  or  specific  action." 

Mr.  Mayo  enumerates  four  kinds  of  caries :  I 
Simple;  when,  in  a. person  of  sound  constitution' 
a  state  of  unwholesome  and  protracted  inflam- 
mation is  set  up  in  a  bone  through  some  acci- 
dental local  cause.  2.  Syphilitic ;  when  a  dispo- 
sition to  a  specific  periosteal  inflammation  is 
produced  by  lues.  3.  Strumous;  when  the  scrof 
ulous  diathesis  gives  origin  to  caries.  4.  Malig- 
nant ;  when  the  bones  arc  absorbed  in  the  spread 
of  malignant  ulcers.  (See  Outlines  of  Human 
Pathology,  p.  36.) 

'  According  to  Mr.  Mayo,  syphilitic  caries  be- 
gins with  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  and 
"does  not  lead  to  much  enlargement  of  the  bone. 
The  bones  commonly  attacked  are  those  which,' 
lying  near  the  surface,  are  obnoxious  to  cold; 
the  tibia  for  instance,  the  ulna,  the  clavicle;  the 
cranial  bones.  '  The  swelling  by  which  syphilitic 
caries  first  manifests  itself  is  called  a  node.  It 
is  an  inflammation  either  confined  to  'the  perios- 
teum, or  involving,  at  most,  the  cortex  of  J.he 
bone.  The  periosteum  becomes  thickened,  and 
is  exquisitely  painful.  If  the  integuments  are 
divided  down  to  the  bone  at  this  period,  a  thick, 
viscid,  glairy  matter,  like  honey,  is  often  found  in 
the  cells  of  the  periosteum,  &c.  Tfae  surface  of 
the  bone  now  gradually  enlarges,  or  is  thrown  up 
in  particles  of  porous  bone,  either  furrowed  by 
longitudinal  grooves,  or ;  spongy  and  sieve-like, 
riddled  with  innumerable  minute  holes."  The 
outer  table  of  the  scull,  in  venereal  caries,  gen- 
erally has  the  appearance  of  being  worm-eaten. 
Mr.  Mayo  adds,  that  while  the  caries  is  making 
progress,  the  integuments  inflame,  and  matter 
forms  below  the  skin,  which  afterward  ulcerates. 
The  skin,  before  breaking,  has  a  livid  colour,  and 
afterward  the  skin  around  the  ulcer  has  the 
same  hue.  The  edges  of  the  sore  are  common- 
ly a  little  raised,  its  outline  uneven,  and  the 
granulations  irregular,  and  covered,  by  a  viscid, 
ash-coloured  secretion.  A  probe  readily  passes 
through  the  soft  and  gritty  texture  of  the  ca- 
ries.. The  coexistence  of  ulcerated  fauces  and 
squamous  eruption,  or  other  disease  of  the  skin, 
generally  leaves  no  doubt  of  the-  nature  of  th» 
caries.  Sometimes,  however,  the  latter  exists 
alone.  (See  Mayo's  Outline  of  Human  Patholo- 
gy, p.  40.)      •    ,  - 

Mr.  Mayo  is  unacquainted  with  any  essential 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  carious  bones  in 
some  forms  of  scrofula,  and  in  the  parallel  cases 
dependant  upon  lues.  ."Less  pain,- less  perios» 
teal  inflammation,  and  a  smaller  .extent  of  sur- 
face attacked,  "the  absence  of  other  •symptome, 
and  the  general  physical  appearance  of  tWpa- 
tient  (he  adds)  afford  a  strong  presumption  of 
the  scrofulous  origin  of  the  d  isease."  (Op.  cit., 
p.  41.) 

The  instances  of  malignant  caries  adduced  by 
Mr.  Mayo  are  those  from  lupus  and  cancer 
(p.  48).-C] 

[CATARACT.  Professor  Dugas  has  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  sight  to  a  child  suffering 
from  congenital  cataract  on  both  eyes  by  the  op- 
eration of  lacerating  the  lens.  The  child  was 
three  years  of  age.  .        '  ' . 
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Dr.  M'Clellan  has  been  very  successful  in  the 
cure  of  cataract,  and  has  performed  extraction 
72  times,  chiefly  for  the  hard  variety.  In  capsu- 
lar and  lenticular  cataract,  he  relies  upon  simply 
excising  a  portion  of  the  anterior  capsule  tvith  a 
curved  needle,  and  avoids  disturbing  the  vitreous 
humour,  or  even  dislocating  the  lens.  He  has 
had  extensive  experience  in  making  an  artificial 
pupil,  having  repeated  this  operation  very  fre- 
quently with  success; — Reese.] 

[CLAVICLE.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  performed  the  exsection  of  the  clavicle 
for  osteosarcoma,  but  without  the  success  which 
attended  the  operation  of  Dr.  Mott,  and  its  repe- 
tition recently  by  Mr.  Travers. 

Dr.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  has  success- 
fully removed  the  clavicle  and  scapula  for  the 
same  disease,  and  the  patient  has  recovered. 
Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  also  successfully 
accomplished  the  removal  of  these  bones  in  a 
case,  the  particulars  of  which  possess  great  in- 
terest. (See  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences  for 
1838.)  . 

Dr.  T.  D.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  removed 
a  part  of  the  clavicle  at  its  sternal  extremity,  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  the  sternum,  for  caries  of 
these  bones.  The  space  thus  left  at  this  impor- 
tant point  of  articulation  has  been  filled  by  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  structure,  so  that,  in  eight 
-weeks  after  the  operation,  the  motions  of  the  up- 
per extremity  were  perfectly  restored. — Reese.] 
[Club  Foot.  In  the  article  Tendons,  Mr. 
Cooper  has  only  made  a  brief  reference  to  the 
new  operation  of  dividing  the  tendons  for  the 
cure  of  talipes  or  club  foot,  and  for  the  removal 
of  other  deformities  ;  and  in  the  Addenda  I  find 
the  following  article  on  the  subject : 

[CLUB  FOOT.    In  the  article  Tendons  I 
have  noticed  the  operation  of  dividing  the  tendon 
of  Achilles  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  foot  to 
its  proper  position  in  certain  examples  of  this  de- 
formity.  A  great  deal  has  been  published  on  the 
subject  of  machinery  for  club  feet ;  but,  as  Du- 
puytren  justly  observes,  the  history  of  such  cases 
•was  left  very  defective  in  consequence  of  no  an- 
atomical examination  having  been  made  of  the. 
parts  affected.   In  the  most  frequent  congenital 
distortion  of  the  foot,  termed  by  the  ancients  va- 
rus, the  point  of  it  is  turned  inward,  and  the  dor- 
sum downward,  so  that  the  patient  walks  on  its 
outer  edge,  and  sometimes  even  upon  the  dor- 
sum itself.    The  second  much  less  frequent  va- 
riety is  that  called  valgus,  in  which  the  foot  is 
turned  outward.    There  is  also  a  third  variety, 
in  which  the  point  of  the  foot  is  drawn  back- 
ward, and  the  position  of  the  whole  foot  is  so  re- 
versed that  the  patient  walks  entirely  upon  the 
instep.    Dupuytren  looks  upon  a  dislocation  of 
some  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  together  with  a 
subsequent  change  in  the  arrangement  ol  the 
ligaments  and  muscles,  as  the  essential  cause  of 
the  deformity.    All  the  external  appearances  of 
club  foot  wete  well  described  by  Scarpa  ;  but, 
according  to  Dupuytren,  no  writers  have  called 
attention^  the  affection  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
limb  and  tts  atrophy.   "  The  deformity  (says he) 
may  be  restricted  to  one  foot,  or  extended  to 
both.   In  the  first  case,  if  the  infant  be  examined 
shortly  after  birth,  the  affected  foot  will  usually 
be  found  rather  smaller  than  the  other,  but  tile 
two  limbs  are  of  the  same  length.    When  both 
feet  are  implicated,  they  are,  in  general,  equally 
developed.    In  proportion  as  the  time  from- the 
period  of  birth  becomes  longer,  the  atrophy  be- 
comes more  and  more  evident,  and  the  cause  of 


it  is  very  explicable.  In  fact,  the  child,  from  in- 
stinct, as  it  were,  bears  upon  the  sound  foot,  on 
which  all  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown.  The 
result  is,  that  its  nutrition  is  more  active ;  while 
the  deformed  foot,  remaining  comparatively  in- 
active, must,  on  the  contrary,  dwindle  away. 

"  But  this  atrophy  is  of  two  kinds,  which  have 
hitherto  been  confounded,  though  they  should  be 
discriminated  :  L  Atrophy,  according  to  the  di- 
ameter of  the  limb  ;  2.  Atrophy  according  to  its 
length.    The  first  kind  chiefly  affects  the  mus- 
cles, and  hence  the  slenderness  and  weakness 
of  the  limb ;  the  second  extends  both  to  the  mus- 
cles and  the  bones,  but  its  action  on  the  skeleton 
is  the  most  serious  and  important ;  for  the  atro- 
phy of  diameter  may  always  be  removed  by  ex7 
ercise  of  the  muscles  when  the  club  foot  has 
been  rectified,  while  nothing  can  correct  the 
shortened  state  of  the  limb."    Though  the  short- 
ening of  the  muscles  and  tendons  is  generally 
less  in  degree  than  that  of  the  bones,  yet  it  seems 
to  Dupuytren  that  it  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration :  "  Thus  (says  he)  the  tendon  of  Achil- 
les, at  the  age  of  twenty,  has  lost  so  much  of  its 
length,  that,  even  after  the  natural  direction  of 
the  foot  has  been  restored,  the  patient,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  bear  on  the  ground,  is  obliged  to 
wear  a  high-heeled  shoe."    Hence  Dupuytren 
I  insists  on  the  prudence  of  beginning  the  treat- 
ment of  club  feet  very  early,  in  consequence  of. 
the  greater  facility  of  the  cure.    In  a  very  young 
infant,  the  foot  may  be  rectified  by  the  mere 
hand,  and  without  pain*,  but  at  the  age  of  tenor 
twelve  years,  machinery  becomes  necessary,  and 
at  a  later  period  it  fails,  for  nothing  will  then 
restore  the  length  of  the  limb,  nor  even  its  shape 
and  complete  functions.    (See  Dupuytren,  Chir., 
t.  iii.,  art.  6.)    Occasionally  a  club  foot  under- 
goes a  spontaneous  cure,  of  which  an  instance  is 
recorded  by  Dr.  Holtj.    (See  Repertoire  d'Anat.  et 
de  Physiologic) 

The  cure  of  club  foet  by  division  of  the  tendo 
Achilles,  in  cases  otherwise  irremediable,  is  one 
great  improvement  in  modern  surgery.  Indeed, 
the  division  of  other  tendons  for  the  relief  of  the 
permanent  contraction  and  shortening  of  muscles 
is  now  occasionally  practised  with  decided  suc- 
cess.   (See  Tendons.) — C] 

[The  novelty  of  this  subject,  and  its  importance 
to  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  attention  these 
operations  have  received  in  America,  require  a 
much  fuller  notice  than  is  here  given.  The  nu- 
merous examples  in  which  myotomy  and  tenot- 
omy have  been  repeated  in  various  congenital 
and  morbid  deformities,  both  in  Europe  and  m 
this  country,  have  created  a  new  speciality,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery, 
and  one  which  is  deservedly  attracting  a  large 
share  of  attention  both  from  the  profession  and 
the  public. 

The  original  suggestion  of  cutting  asunder 
the  tendo  Achilles  for  club  foot  is  due  to  Thile- 
nius,  a  German  physician,  and  in  1784  it  w£s 
successfully  performed  by  his  direction.  Mi- 
chaelis  in  1,809,  arid  Sartorins  m  1812,  repeated 
it  irt  Germany  with  the  like  success.  The  la- 
mented Delpech  performed  it  m  France  in  1816, 
but,  though  successful  in  the.  end  the  cure  was 
so  long  delayed,  and  attended  with  so  much  dif- 
ficulty and  danger,  that  his  countrymen  discour- 
aged its  repetition,  and  for  the  time  the  subject 
seems  to  have  been  everywhere  abandoned.  In- 
deed, when  it  is  recollected  that  the  frequency 
of  this  deformity  in  every  country  was  notorious, 
and  its  victims  included  some  of  the  most  distin- 
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guished  men  among  the  European  aristocracy, 
of  whom  were  Prince  Talleyrand,  Lord  Byron, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  that,  for  the  removal  of 
chese  deformities,  no  effort  was  made,  we  have 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  no  confidence 
existed  in  the  safety  or  propriety  of  the  operation. 
Amputation  of  the  offending  member  was  the 
only  resource' which  our  art  afforded,  and  this 
was  accordingly  performed  in  numerous  instan- 
ces An  eminent  surgeon  in  New- York  ampu- 
tated the  limb  of  a  gentleman  for  club  foot  as 
lately  as  1834. 

In  the  year  1831,  Dr.  Stromeyer,  a  celebrated 
German  surgeon,  revived  the  operation,  dividing 
the  tendo  Achilles  by  a  subcutaneous  incision  ; 
and,  having  been  successful  in  two  cases  of 
club  foot  without  any  untoward  symptom  hav- 
ing followed,  he  soon  after  published  an  account 
of  the  cases  and  their  results.  Among  the  earli- 
est of  his  imitators  were  Dr.  Dickson,  of  .North 
Carolina,  in  1835,  Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore; 
in  1836,  and  Dr.  William  Detmold,  then  of  Han- 
over, but  now  an  eminent  surgeon  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  in  1837;  and  the  latter  having  been 
the  first  to  publish  an  account  of  his  operations 
in  the  United  States,  which  he  did  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  for  May,  1838,  he  has  probably  had 
more  extensive  opportunities  than  have  fallen  to 
any  other  surgeon,  either  in  the  Old  or  New 
World.  Dr.  Detmold  has  now  performed  more 
than  400  operations  on  club  foot,  and  divided 
more  than  1200  tendons  on  Stromeyef's  plan  of 
subcutaneous  incision. 

His  extensive  opportunities  and  experience 
have  proved,  1st,  that  the  dangers  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  consequential  upon  wounds  of  ten- 
dons are  wholly  imaginary ;  2d,  that  the  union 
of  a  divided  tendon  takes  place  readily  and  infal- 
libly, however  far  the  cut  ends  are  separated  by 
the  restoration  of  the  heel  and  foot  to  its  normal 
position ;  3d,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  de- 
formities called  club  foot,  including  congenital 
cases,  regarded  as  hopeless  malformation,  can  be 
cured  by  the-division.  of  the  several  tendons  upon 
the  contraction  of  which  the  deformity  depends, 
and  by  means  of  subsequent .  mechanical  man- 
agement. In  all  his  experience  he  never  saw  an 
ununited  tendon  follow,  his  operations,  nor  has 
he  had  a  single  example  of  trismus  or  any  other 
troublesome  sequela. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Institutes  of  Surgery 
by  Professor  Gibson,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, will  be  found  a  highly  interesting  and 
discriminating  account  of  the  nature,  causes,  va- 
rieties, and  treatment  of  club  foot,  written  for 
the  work  by  a  son  of  the  author,  Dr.  Charles 
Bell  Gibson,  of  Baltimore,  a  young  surgeon  who 
gives  promise  of  early  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion. From  this  article  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
disease  may  be  either  congenital  or  accidental. 
The  former  are  ascribed  by  him  to  some  malpo- 
sition of  the  feet  in  ute"ro,  and  the  latter  may  re- 
sult from  fractures,  luxations,  .sprains,  ulcers,  or 
partial  paralysis. 

He  enumerates  five  varieties  of  club  foot,  viz., 
1st,  Pes  equinus,  v»hen  the  "patient  walks  on  the 
toes  or  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation; 
2d,  Varus,  in  which  he  stands  upon  the  outer 
position  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  3d,  Valgus,  in 
which  the  limb  rests  on  the  inside  of  the  foot ; 
4th,  Phalangeal,  in  which  the  patient  stands  on 
the  dorsal  face  of  the  cuboid  and  cuneiform  bones 
of  the  tarsus,  the  toes  and  metatarsi  being  turned 
under  the  heel,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  be- 
neath the  axis  of  the  hmb ;  and^  5th,  Talus,  in 
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which  the  heel  being  directed  downward  the 
dorsum  of  the  fopt  is  applied  in  front  of"  tL 

leg.  . 

The  varieties  of  club  foot  have  been  thus  more 
intelligibly  defined,  viz.,  Talipes  equinus,  abnor 
mal  extension,  of  the  foot;  Talipes  calcaneus  or 
talus,  abnormal  flexion ;  Talipes  varus,  extension 
with  adduction ;  Talipes  valgus,  flexion  with  ab 
duction.  The  other  varieties  will  be  found  to 
be  but  complications  of  these,  or  greater  or  less 
distortions,  though  belonging  to  one  or  more  of 
these  four. 

Of  these  varieties  the  most  common  would 
seem  to  be  a  complication  of  the  first  and  second 
varieties,  and  each  of  these  five  varieties,  thourii 
easily  recognised,"  will  be  found  more 'or  less  de 
formed  by  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  dis 
placement,  diagnostic  of  each.  And  when  thev 
depend  m  whole  or  in  part  upon  muscular  con 
traction,  a  number  of  tendons  other  than  that  of 
the  gastrocnemu  will  be  found  to  be  involved 
Cases  of  double  club  foot  are  often  found  anion? 
congenital  examples.  b 
In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  club  foot  Dr 
Gibson,  beginning  with  the  bandages,  friction' 
and  shoe  employed  for  the  purpose  by  Hippocra- 
tes traces,  down  to  the  present  time  the  multi- 
plied surgical  and  empirical  methods  to  cure 
these  deformities  by  mechanical  apparatus,  of 
which,  indeed,  both  he  and  his  distinguished  fa- 
ther seem  disposed  to  speak  with  much'  favour  ■ 
and  they  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  proportion  of 
benefit  derived -in  successful  cases  from  the  di- 
vision of  the  tendons,  when  the  apparatus  is  su- 
peradded in  the  subsequent  management;  and 
they  seem  inclined  to  ascribe,  the  cure  to  the 
apparatus  alone,  which  they  regard  as  in  most 
cases  a  competent  remedial  agency  in  the  remo- 
val of  these  deformities.   The  apparatus  of  Dr. 
Heber  Chase,  of  Philadelphia,  is  spoken  of  as 
having  been  successful  in  removing  the  deformi- 
ty of  club  foot,  in  its  different  varieties,  by  me- 
chanical means  alone. 

The  principles  upon  which  Dr.  Chafe's  appa- 
ratus operates  are  nearly  the  same  vVhich  have 
been-  from  time  immemorial  regarded  and  prac- 
tised, unhappily,  however,  with  but  little  success, 
except  in  uncomplicated  cases,  or  when  applied 
soon  after  birth,  in  the  congenital  variety.  For 
the  accidental  form  of  talipes,  or  when  the  case, 
is  in  an  adult,  the' utility  of  any  form  of  "Curative 
apparatus  has  been  more  than  doubtful,  until  the 
cases  reported  by  Dr.  Chase  have  inspired  hope 
that  such  deformities  may  be  removed  by  hi» 
modification  of  mechanical  means,  which,  it  must, 
be  confessed,  possesses  the  merit -of  greater  sim- 
plicity then  the  very  complex  apparatus  formerly 
employed/   His  experience  thus  far  has  been 
highly  satisfactory ;  and  some  of  the  cures,  Re- 
ported in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences and  other  periodicals,  while  they  reflect 
great  credit  on  his  science  and  skill,  do  certainly 
render  it  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
and  other  deformities,  for  which  myotomy  and 
tenotomy  are  coming  in  vogue,  may  be  better  re- 
moved by  mechanical  means  than  by  the  use  of 
the  knife.    Still,  however,  it  must  be  conceded, 
even  by  those  who  have  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  innovations  of  orthopoedic  surgery, 
that  there  are  varieties  of  club  foot  for  which  the 
division,  not  merely  of  the  tendo  Achilles,  but  of 
the  tendons  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial, 
peroneal,  &c,  will  be  found  indispensable  as 
preliminary  to  the  successful  employment  of  any 
apparatus ;  and,  as  in  all  cases  after  the  opera- 
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tion  of  tenotomy,  precisely  similar  mechanical 
means  are  demanded  as  when  these  are  exclu- 
sively relied  on,  there  need  be  no  strife,  between 
the  advocates  of  either  method  other  than  a  laud- 
able ambition  to  excel  in  their  success  by  remo- 
ving the  deformity,  and  restoring  the  limb  to 
comeliness  and  utility.  .No  enlightened  or  repu- 
table Surgeon  will  be  inhuman  enough  to  prac- 
tise the  operation  in  any  case  where  mechanical 
means  hold  out  a  rational  hope  of  success  with- 
out it ;  nor  should  any  such  hesitate  to  divide 
tendons  or  muscles,  to'  any  extent  demanded,  for 
the  removal  of  such  deformities,  after  the  multi- 
plied and  satisfactory  proofs  before  the  profession 
of  the  safetyand  benefit  of  these  operations,  even 
in  cases  to  which  no  mechanical  apparatus  could 
by  possibility  he  adapted,  or  in -which  the  attempt 
has  been  fairly  and  fruitlessly  made. 

In  Europe,  tenotomy  has  been  very  frequently- 
performed  in  these  cases  by  Dieffenbagh,  Duval, 
Bouvier,  Roux,  Liston,  Whipple,  Keate,  and  oth- 
ers;  and  in  this  country,  since  it  was  introduced 
to  the  profession  by  Dr.  Detmold,  it  has  been  re- 
peated by  surgeons  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country.    Professor  Mott  has  returned  from  his 
European  tour  and  temporary  foreign  residence 
so  impressed  by  what  he  witnessed  while  among 
transatlantic  surgeons,  that  he  has  projected  in 
New-York  an  orthopaedic  institution,  devoted  to 
the  reception  and  treatment  of  all  the  deformi-  , 
ties  and  malformations  for  which  this  new  de- 1 
partment  of  surgery  is  adapted,  and  which  he 
designs  shall  be  a  school  for  teaching  this  spe- 
ciality, and  widely  diffusing  its  advantages 
throughout  our  country  by  clinical  lectures  "and 
published  reports  of.  cases.    Dr.  Detmold,  mean- 
while, is  almost  daily  receiving  patients  in  the 
same  city  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
by  which  it  is  ascertained  that  the  cases  of  club 
foot  are  vastly  more  numerous  than  was  ever 
imagined  until  this  method  of  cure  was  announ- 
ced.   As  this  gentleman  has  devoted  himself  al- 
most exclusively  to  this  department  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  is  now  engaged  in  lecturing  on 
the  subject  before  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New-York,  I  would  refer  to  an  elab- 
orate paper  on  the  subject,  in  the  N.  Y.  Jourpal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which,  is  remarkable 
lor  its  eminently  pathological  and  practical  char- 
acter.  It  may  be  found  in  the  number  of  that 
Quarterly  for  January,  1840.         ,  ', 

From  Dr.  Detmold's  valuable  publications  on 
this  subject,  I  must  content  myself  with  a  brief 
analytical  summary  of  his  theory  "and  practice. 
He  ascribes  club  foot  and  kindred  deformities  in- 
variably to  the.  same  cause',  a  disturbance  of  the 
equilibrium  between  antagonist  muscles,  and  he 
examines  the  adverse  opinions  of  other.surgeons 
on  this  topic  at  length.  At  the  date  of  the  pub- 
lication, 184Q,  he  had  been  consulted  in  167  ca- 
ses, of  whom  98  were  males  and  69  females.  In 
93  both  feet  were  affected,  in  41  only  the  right 
foot,  and  in  33  only  the  left  foot.  Of  the  167  ca- 
ses, 125  were  congenital.  •  Of  these,  114  were 
otherwise  well  formed.;  11  had  some  other  con- 
genital defect,  apparently  independent  of  club 
foot ;  in  two  the  whole  extremity,  femur  and 
tibia,  were  unnaturally  short ;  in  one  only  half 
the  length  of  the  other  sound  extremity;  one 
had  a  harelip  ; -seven  squinted  ;  one  had  the  toes 
of  the  club  foot  grown  together ;  and  one  had  an 
additional  thumb,  that  is,  two  thumbs  on  the 
hand  corresponding  with  the  club  foot.  To  these 
and  similar  statistical  information,  collected  with 
°reat  discrimination  by  Dr.  Detmold,  he  has  dili- 
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gently  inquired  into  the  proportion  of  hereditary" 
cases,  which  in  almost  every  instance  is  on  the 
father's  side,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  club 
foot  females  seldom  marry  ;  and  Dr.  Bedford  re- 
ports a  single  example  having  occurred  in  his 
practice  of  a  club-footed  mother  whose  infant 
had  the  maternal  deformity. 

Of  the  167  patients,  93  being  double  club-foot- 
ed, furnish  for  the  statistical  inquiries  260  club 
feet ;  and  of  these  230  were  of  the  species  called 
talipes  varus,  which  is  vastly  the  most  frequent 
form  of  the  distortion.  Only  1 1  were  of  the  spe- 
cies, called  talipes  valgus;  17  were  of  the  form 
nahied  talipes  equinus ;  and  but  one  of  the  spe- 
cies termed  talipes  calcaneus,  and  it  existed ,  in 
both  feet,  which  must  be  the  rarest  variety.  Dr. 
Detmold  suggests  for  this  last  variety  the  name 
talipes  equestris,  for  the  reason  that  it  resembles 
the  position  of  the  foot  in  the  stirrup  in  the  act 
of  riding!       •  . 

In  respect  to  the  treatment,  we  have  here  a 
critical  and,  no  doubt,  accurate  investigation  into 
the  cases  which  may  be  cured  by  mechanical 
means  alone,  and  those  in  which  tenotomy  is  ei- 
ther necessary  or  advantageous.    Dr.  Detmold  is 
far  from  advocating  the  indiscriminate  division 
of  tendons  by  the  knife  in  every  case  of  club  foot, 
and  still  less  does  he  approve,  of  the  practice, 
sometimes  resorted  to  unnecessarily,  of  cutting  a 
nuinber  of  tendons.    He  insists  that  in  a  great 
|  majority  of  cases  the  division  of  the  tendo  Achil-» 
les'is  the  only  cutting  which  is  demanded,  espe-  ■ 
cially  in  young  subjects,  though  he  admits  that 
-sometimes,  in  older  subjects,  the  cure  may  be  fa- 
|  'cilitated  by  dividing,  in  addition,  the  tibialis  an- 
ticus  and  posticus,  the  flexor  longus,  and  some- 
times the  extensor  .pollicis;  and  in  pes  equinus, 
the  peroneal,  and  that,  in  deformities  of  long- 
standing, time  may  possibly  be  gained  by  cutting 
the  ligamentum  plantare.    Still,  in  nearly  all  ca- 
ses, it  is  better  only  to  divide  the  tendo  Achilles, 
and  then  attempt  the  cure  by  extension,  at  least 
postponing  any  farther  division  of  tendons  until, 
in  the  progress  of  the  treatment,  it  becomes^ab- 
solutely  imperative.         .  .*.<*."*•. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  the  introduction  of 
the  exposition  given  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
tenot «jj :iv.  or  the  reasonings  bywhich  it  is/sus- 
tained.  Nor  can  we  enter  upon  the  details  con- 
cerning the  instruments,  or  the  manner  of  using 
them,  either  for  dividing  the  tendons,  or  for  sup- 
porting and  extending  the  limb,  in  the  subse- 
quent mechanical  treatment.  It  must  suffice  to 
remark  that  Dr.  Detmold  is  opposed  to  the  im-  . 
mediate  extension  of  the  foot  by  any  apparatus, 
but  prefers  waiting  two  or  three  days  after  the 
operation.  The  apparatus  of  Stromeyer  has 
been  improved  by  Dr.  Detmold,  and  he  greatly 
prefers  it  to  the  mould  of  plaster  of  Paris  over 
the  deformed*  foot  recommended  by  Guenn ;  he 
also  employs  the  shoe  of  Scarpa- 

Dr.  Detmold  has  divided  the  musculus  pee- 
tineus  in  a  case  of  contraction  of  the  hip-joint, 
which  was  materially  relieved,  but  he.  regards 
distortioris.of  this  joint  unfavourable  tor  the  suc- 
cess of  tenotomy.  So,  also,  he  doubts  whether,  m 
contractions  of  the  upper  extremity,  we  can  ever 
be  so  successful  as  in  the  knee  and  foot,  though 
he  has  relieved  contractions  of  the  elbow  try  di- 
viding the  biceps,  and  those  of  the  wrist  and 
fingers  by  cutting  the  flexors-.  The  difficulty  m 
these  cases  arises  mainly  from  the  impractica- 
bility of  subsequently  availing  ourselves  of  me- 
chanical means  of  support  and  extension,  while 
in  contractions  of  the  knee  and  ankle-joint  my- 
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•otomy  will  seldom  fail,  it  being  so  easy  to  adapt 
the  apparatus  to  the  lower  extremity. 

Dr.  Detmold  speaks  favourably  of  the  division 
of  the  sterno-cleido  mastoideus  for  wry  neck, 
but  expresses  himself  doubtfully  of  M.  Guerin's 
operations'  on  the  muscles  of  the  back  for  lateral 
•curvatures  of  the  spine.  The  success  which  has 
attended  this  operation,  however,  in  the  hands  of 
Guerin,  since  this  paper  was  written,  would  seem 
to  promise  much  from  it  in  future.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  however,  that  Dr.  Detmold  suggests  the 
division  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  in  strabismus, 
and  avows  his  conviction  that,  like  club  foot,  it 
depends  on  spasmodic  muscular-  action,  and  he 
only  hesitates  in  recommending  the  division  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  from  a  doubt  whether 
the  slight  inconvenience  would  justify  such  an 
operation.  At  the  time  this  paper  was  written, 
Stromeyer  had,  in  like  manner,  made  the  sug- 
gestion, but  the  operation  had  not  then  been  per- 
formed. 

Dr.  Detmold's  paper  concludes  with  a  detailed 
narrative  of  thirteen  cases,  with  their  treatment, 
of  which  we  have  only  room  for  an  extract  from 
the  summary,  by  which  we  learn  that  of  the  230 
cases,  the  tendo  Achilles  alone  was  divided  in 
163,  and  in  seventeen,  this,  with  other  tendons, 
and  the  aponeurosis  plantaris.  In  three  cases 
the  operation  was  repeated  on  the  tendo  AchiL> 
les.  All  the  eleven  cases  of  valgus,  and  the  only 
"two  of  calcaneus/together  with  forty-five  of  va- 
rus, were  treated  by  mechanical  means  alone, 
without  tenotomy. 

For  other  muscular  contractions,  Dr.  Detmold 
has  divided  1  sterno-cleido  mastoideus,  1  biceps 
brachii,  1  flexor  carpi  radialis,  1  flexor  carpi  ul- 
naris,  1  palmarislongus,  1  flexor  digitomm  manus 
sublimis,  4  flexor  tendons  of  separate  fingers,  1 
pectineus,  6  biceps  femoris,  7  semimembranosus 
and  semitendinosus,  5  extensor  tendons  of  sep- 
arate toes,  3  flexor  tendons  of  separate  toes,  be- 
sides a  number  of  times  different  portions  of  fas- 
ciae and  aponeuroses.  In  all  these  instances,  the 
division  was  effected  subcutaneously,  and  the 
•external  wound  healed  by  the  first  intention.  • ' 

Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  also  acquired 
great  and  merited  reputation  in  orthopcedic  sur- 
gery, and  his  opportunities  have  been  extensive. 
He  has  already  treated  more  than  200  cases  of 
club  foot,  either  with  or  without  tenotomy,  12 
cases  of  wry  neck,  4  cases  of  contracted  elbow, 
15  of  contracted  fingers,  32  of  contracted  knees, 
3  of  rigid  masseters,  and  80  of  strabismus,  and 
has  had  extraordinary  success. 

The  extent  to  which  tenotomy  and  myotomy 
has  been  practised,  especially  in  Paris,  may  be 
estimated  'by  an  example  recently  published  by 
M.  Jules  Guerin,  of  Parts,  in  which  he  made  a 
subcutaneous  section  of  forty-two  muscles,  ten- 
dons, and  ligaments  on  the  same  person  and  at ' 
one  time,  for  the  cure  of  a  general  articular  de- 
formity ;  and  yet,  in  this  and  similar  extraordi- 
nary instances,  no  untoward  results  have  fol- 
lowed.' » 

M.  Guerin,  who  is  the  celebrated  editor  of  the 
Gazette'  Medicale,  has  also  applied  the  principle 
of  division  of  tendons  to  remove  lateral  curva- 
tur-es  of  the  spine,  and  many  cases,  both  in  pri- 
vate practice  and  at  his  orthopcedic  institution 
near  the  Bois  Bologne,  attest  the  success  which 
has  crowned  his  efforts,  conjoined  as  they  are 
with  pure  science  and  consummate  mechanical 
skill. 

In  Dunglison's  Amer.  Med.  Intelligencer  for 
May  1st,  1840,  there  is  an  article  by  A.  G.  Wal- 
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ter,  M.D.,  of  Pittsburg,  by  which  it  appears  that 
Dr.  W.  has  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  a 
patient  suffering  under  extensive  deformities  of 
the  lower  limbs,  by  dividing  the  tendons  and 
muscles  of  the  hip,  the  knee,  and  the  ankle.  He 
first  divided  the  attachment  of  the  adductor  Ion'- 
gus  and  gracilis  muscles,  with  the  fascia  lata  on 
each  side,  by  introducing  the  knife  about  an  inch 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  thus  abducted  the 
femur,  which  was  before  impossible  j  next  he 
cut  the  tendons  of  the  sartorius,  gracilis,  semi, 
membranosus  and  semitendinosus  on  each  limb 
and  thus  was  enabled  to  give  extension  to  the 
knee,  which  had  been  permanently  flexed.; 'and, 
lastly,  he  divided  the  tendo  Achilles  and  pero- 
neus  of  each  foot,  for  the  removal  of  that  variety 
of  club  foot  called  valgus.   He  prefers^  for  the 
division  of  the  peronei  muscles,  to  go  below  the 
malleoli  externi.    All  these  tendons  were  divided 
subcutaneously,  making  five  inpisions  through 
the  skin  for  dividing  the  muscles  and  tendons  on 
each  extremity.    Subsequently  he  adopted  me- 
chanical treatment,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
port, his  stature  had  increased  six  inches,  and 
with  the  aid  of  crutches  he  could  walk  very  well, 
and  there  seemed  every  prospect  of-  complete 
success  attending  the  operation,  though  the  case 
was  an  unfavourable  one,  owing  to  the.  long  con 
tinuance  ofj  constitutional  disease  from  child- 
hood, the  spasms  and  other  nervous  affections 
which  complicated  it,  and  the  number  of  years 
in  which  locomotion  of  the  limbs  had  been  out 
of  the  question.    The  complete  removal  of  the 
deformity  of  the  several  joints,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  patient  by  allowing  the  exercise  n6- 
cessary  to  his  restoration,  of  themselves,  entitle 
the  operator  to  great  merit,  and  .constitute  very 
creditable  success,  even  if  no  farther  improve- 
ment should  be  attained. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post,  of  New-York,  has  treated 
with  success  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of 
club  foot  and  other  analogous  de  ormities.  In 
one  case  of  complicated  deformity,  he  divided  the 
tendo  Achilles,  the  plantar  fascia,  the  tendons  of 
the  tibialis  anticus  and  posticus,  and  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis,  the  ten  extensor 
tendons  of  the  toes,  the  peroneus  longus,  the 
semimembranosus  and  semitendinosus,  the  gra: 
cilis,  the  adductor  longus,  and  the  tensor  vagina; 
femoris  of.  the  right  side  ;  also  the  tensor  vaginae 
femoris  and  adductor  longus  of  the  Left  side. 
Dr.  Post  has  introduced  some  ingenious  and  use- 
ful modifications  of  instruments  ^used  in  the 
treatment  of  these  deformities. 

An  invaluable  treatise  on  this  subject  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Liftle,  of  London;  on  the  na- 
ture of  club  foot  and  analogous  distortions,  in- 
cluding the  treatment  both  with  and  without  sur- 
gical, operation,  and  to  this  work  the  young  sur- 
geon may  refer  for  detailed  practical  information, 
illustrated  by  numerous  cases.  Dr.  Little  was 
himself  a  victim  of  congenital  talipes,  and  had 
long  projected  the  division  of  tendons  on  his 
own  foot,  and  had  only  been  deterred  by  the  sad 
results,  of  Delpech's  case,  and  the  adverse  opin- 
ion of  his  professional  brethren.  Having  learned 
the  success  of  Stromeyer,  he  proceeded  to  Han- 
over, and  became  the  patient  of  that  eminent 
surgeon  in  1835,  by  whom  his  own  deformity  has 
been  cured.  Since  then,  during  his  stav  on  the 
Continent,  Dr.  Little  has  been  repeating  the  op- 
eration on  others,  and  on  his  return  home  he 
had  the  honour  of  introducing  the  Stromeyerian 
method  into  the  British  metropolis. 
M.  Bouvier,  of  Paris,  and  Mr.  Whipple,  of 
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''London,  had  anticipated  Dr.  Little,  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  former  gentleman,  Mr.  "Whipple 
having  thus  divided  the  tendo  Achilles  as  early 
as  May,  1836.  But  Dr.  Little  was  the  first  Brit- 
ish practitioner  who  practised  the  Strom'eyerian 
method  of  cure,  his  first  case  in  London  being 
performed  February  20th,  1837. 

It  seems,  however,  that.  Dr.  Thomas  Inglis,  of 
Glasgow,  as  early  as  1822,  guided  only  by  his 
sensations  and  his  vehement  desire,  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  deformity,  he  being  afflicted 
■with  congenital  talipes  equinus,  boldly  divided 
the  tendo  Achilles'  of  his  right,  leg.  Dr.  Inglis 
was  at  the  time  a  young  man,  and  had  not  yet 
commenced  his  medical  studies;  of  course,  he 
rudely  cut  from  without  inwardr  through  the  skin, 
faseia,  and  tendons,  having  no  knowledge  of'  the 
subject,  but  desperately  determined  to  remove 
his  lameness,  even  at  the  riak  of  his  life.  The 
hemorrhage  so  alarmed  the  family  that  he  was 
1  placed  under  surgical  treatment,  and  the  foot 
bandaged  in  a  state  of  extension,  the  .edges  Of  the 
divided  tendon  kept  closely  in  contact,  and  he 
being  prohibited  from  walking  until  the.  union 
was  complete.  No  untoyard  circumstance-  de'- 
.layed  adhesion,  but  the  deformity*  was,  of  course, 
unchanged.  Thus  he  remained  until  1837,  when 
he  went  to  London,  and  placed  himself  under 
the  treatment  of  Dr.  Little,  by  whom  the  same 
operation  was  repeated  on  the  11th  of  August; 
and  in  three  days,  the  puncture  having  cicatrized, 
Stromeyer's  foot-board  was  applied  for  exten- 
sion, and  in  a  feW  days  the  foot  was  as  much 
bent  at  the  ankle-joint  as  that  of  the  opposite 
limb,  and  Dr.  Inglis  js  at  length  perfectly  cured, 
of  his  deformity. 

So  frequently  have  patients  suffering  from 
-club  foot  ascribed  their  deformity  "  to  )he  cord 
behind  the  heel,"  that  nothing  but  the  imaginary 
-danger  of  wounded  tendons  could  have  prevent- 
ed the  surgical  expedient  now  so  successfully 
adopted.  Indeed,  the  earnest  remonstrance  of 
surgeons  against  cutting  the  tendo  Achilles  has 
often  been  necessary  to  prevent  others  besides 
Dr.  Inglis  from  making  the,  experiment  on  them- 
.  selves,  so  conscious  have  they  been  that  their  de- 
formity depended  on  this  "  cord  behind  the  heel." 

Among  the  varieties  of  cases  related  by  Dr. 
Little  as  having  been  treated  by  him,  will,  be 
found  congenital  and  non-congenital  examples, 
of  one  foot  or  of  both  feet,  and  existing  either  as 
T.  equinus,  T.  varus,  T.  valgus,  or  T.  calcaneus, 
with  and  without  the  complication  of  these  vari- 
eties. In  numerous  examples  of  cbngenital  club 
foot,  we  have  coexisting  in  the  same  patient  the 
analogous  deformity  of  club  hand,  and  which  is 
found  t'o  depend  on  similar  mpscular  contrac- 
tions, the  flexors  and  pronators  of  the  hand  being 
affected  like  the  extensors  and  adductors  6f  the 
foot.  So,  also,  in  still  other  congenital  cases  of 
club  foot  and  club  hand;  congenital  squinting' 
and  congenital  stammering  are  found  to  be  si- 
multaneously present,  and  which  may  be  ascribed 
in  such  examples  to  the  increase  of  the  volunta- 
ry, or  the  decrease  of  .  the  involuntary  motor 
powers  of  the  orbital  and  laryngeal  muscles. 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  even  some  cases 
of  non  congenital  club  foot  are  complicated  with 
strabismus. 

In  respect  to  the  causes  of  club  foot,  a  variety 
of  conflicting  opinions  still  divide  the  profession; 
the  most  probable  of  which  is,  that  it  depends  in 
all  cases  upon  spasmodic  muscular  contraction, 
and  may  therefore  originate  from  any  cause  ca- 
pable of  producing  fhis  morbid  condition;  wheth- 


er applied  before  or  after  birth.  This  pathology 
of  these  deformities  will  explain  the  fact  that  it 
so  often  occurs  after  birth  and  at  various  ages, 
while  these  non-congenital  examples  are  found  td 
possess  the  same  inflexible  and  essential  pecu- 
liarities  as  the  congenital  affection,  advancing 
often  to  the  same  grade  of  deformity,  and  reme- 
diable by  the  same  means'.  The  better  knowl- 
edge wfe  now  possess  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
these  deformities,  and  our  experience  as  to  the 
curability  both  of  the  congenital  and  non-congen- 
ital varieties,  prepare  us  to  reject  many  opinions 
as  tq  their  causation,  which  have  been  adopted 
for  want  of  ttiese  guides  by  those  who  have  here- 
tofore investigated  the  subject ;  for  nothing  can 
now  be  more  certain  than  that  the  cases  which 
are  known  to  have  originated  during  foetal  life, 
and  those  which  have  occurred  long  after  birth, 
are  identical  in  their  nature,  and  are  dependant 
on  some  common  cause. 

In  regard  to- congenital  cases,  there  is  nothing 
unphilosophical  in  admitting  the  ancient  opinion 
that  a  severe  fright'  to  the  mother  during  preg- 
nancy may  be  one  of  the  sources  of  club  foot ; 
for  a  violent  mental  impression  made  upon  the 
maternal  circulation  may  sq  disturb  that  of  the 
fostus  as  to  affect  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  of 
the  infant,  and  result  in  spasmodic  contraction 
of  various  muscles,  leading  to  different,  kinds  of 
deformities.  This  theory,  which  ascribes  the 
deforniity  to  some  cause  resident  within  the  or- 
ganization of.  the  foetus,*  is  -incomparably  more 
plausible  than  that  which  attributes  it  to  me- 
chanical pressure,  or  the  entanglement  of  the 
limbs  in  utero,  especially  as  these  deformities 
have  bee*n  sq  often  found  during  early  periods  of 
foetal  life,  when  the  presence  of  the  liquor  amnii 
would  protect  the  limbs  from  being  acted  on  by 
these  mechanical  causes. 

The  first  appearance  of  non-congenital  talipes 
is  frequently  observed  during  dentition,  or  after, 
convalescence  from  some  infantile  disease,  es- 
pecially of  spasmodic  character.  The  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  limb  or  limbs  is  at  first  often  ascribed 
to  paralysis  or  to  general  debility ;  but,  as  the 
child  gains  strength  in  every  other  part  of  the 
frame,  one  or  both  heels  are  found  to  be  drawn 
up,  and  we  have  T.  equinus ;  or  a  turning  in  of 
the  toes  is  observed,  and  T.  varus  is  present ;  or, 
as  in  other  cases,  T.  valgus  or  T.  calcaneus  may 
result.  Dr.  Little  has  observed  these  several 
forrns  of  club  foot,  the  history  of  whiqh  was  pre- 
ceded by  infantile  diseases  such  as  are  here  na- 
med'. And  he  gives  cages  in  which  talipes  has 
been  thus  originated  by  disturbances  of  the  or- 
ganic system  of  nerves,  not  merely  in  infancy, 
but  at  later  periods  of  life,  even  after  the  age  of 
puberty.  He  cites  instances  of  hysterical  young 
women  who  had  previously  enjoyed  the  perfect 
use  of  their  limbs,  and  yet,  through  spasm  of  the 
gastrocnemii,  and  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
muscles,  they  have  been  ever  after  afflicted  with 
clab  foot,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
congenital  forms.' 

Dr.  Little's  doctrine  is,  that  any  cause,  V>ether 
paralytic  or  spasmodic,  by  which  the  equilibrium 
between  different  sets  of  muscles  that  are  natu- 
rally antagonists  is  disturbed,  may  produce  club 
foot.  Other  distortions  more  or  less  resembling 
club  foot  are  often  produced  by  the  cicatrization  af- 
ter burns  or  ulceration,  or  by  too  long  confinement 
of  the  limbs  in  a  particular  posture,  or,  indeed,  any 
agency  which  seriously  disturbs  the  antagonism 
of  the  muscles.  The  adoption  of  this  etiology 
will  lead  to  a  more  rational  treatment  of  all  these 
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distoitions  than  the  indiscriminate  employment 
either  of  tenotomy  or  mechanical  apparatus  and 
bandaging,  or  both,  however  valuable  these  means 
may  be  regarded  in  the  cases  to  which  they  are 
appropriate.  , 

.The  plan  of  treatment  in  these  non-congenital 
cases  should  be  decided  upon  the  principles  of 
rational  medicine  and  enlightened  surgery  ;  and 
such  deformities  call  for  as  careful  discrimination 
of  the  true  pathological  state  as  is  demanded  in 
other  cases  of  organic  or  functional  malforma- 
tion. A  case  of  talipes  originating  from  paraly- 
sis of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  leg,  will,  when 
it  occurs  after  birth,  require  the  same  treatment 
"as  is  adapted  to  paralytic  affections  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  Hence,  when  the  distortion  re- 
sults from  active,  permanent,  and  involuntary  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  the  attention 
of  the  surgeon  should  be  directed  to  the  central 
organs  of  the  nervous  system,  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord ;  or,  in  other  cases,  he  will  find  the  inci- 
dent and  reflex  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
which  have  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  foot  in  the  chylo-poietic  or  other  vis- 
cera, and  medicate  accordingly. 

Dr.  Little's  work,  because  of  Ms  inculcating 
these  views  at  length,  is  the  more  worthy  of  con- 


fidence. So,  also,  he  discriminates  clearly  be- 
tween the  cases  which  can  be  cured  by  median- 
ical  means  alone,  and  those  in  which  tenotomy 
is  demanded  in  order  to  render  any  such  appara- 
tus available  for  permanent  benefit.  I  rmist're- 
fer  the  surgical  reader  to  his  work  as  one  which 
will  amply  repay  a  perusal.  „• 

Dr.  Heber  Chase,,  of  Philadelphia,  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  indiscriminate  tenoto- 
my in.  club  foot,  now  becoming  :so  common  in 
this  country.  He  believes  that  a  large  majority 
of  cases  are  curable  by  mechanical  means  right- 
ly and  carefully  directed,  without  the  aid  of 
the  knife.  His  instrument  for  the  primary  treat- 
ment of  varus  and  valgus,  which  is  novel  in 
structure  and  very  simple,  is  described  and  fig- 
ured in  a  paper  published  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  January,  1841,  in 
which  the  author  has  given  the  results  of  a  num 
ber  of  cases.  He  contends,  in  his  lectures  on 
deformities,  that  the  system  of  treatment  advo- 
cated by  him  is  capable  of  restoring  the,  foot  to 
its  normal  shape  'with  more  certainty,  greater 
ease  to  the  patient,  and  in  less  time,  than  any  of 
the  methods  of  extension  practised  after  tenoto- 
my. He  also  contends  that  there  remains  less 
disposition  to  relapse. — Reese.] 
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(DEFORMITIES.  Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  in 
America  to  perform  Dieffenbach's  operation  for 
removing  a  deformity  of  the  mouth.  (See  Amer. 
Jour,  for  1837,  No.  40.)  And  in  the  51st  number  of 
theisame  journal,  the  same  surgeon  reports  a  case 
of  rigidify  of  the  masseter  muscle  relieved  by  an 
operation.  In  this  operation  Dr.  Mutter  has  the 
priority,  although  it  has  sipce  been  performed  by 
Dr.  Carnochan  and  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  New-York, 
and  also  repeated  in  Europe.  Dr.  Mutter  has 
succeeded  in  three  cases. 

In  the  American  Journal  for  July,  1842,  Dr. 
Mutter  has  published  an  original  operation  for 
removing  a  hideous  deformity  occasioned  by  a 
.  bum,  illustrated  with  plates,  and  which  "Will  be 
found  to  be  highly  creditable  to  his  skill  and  sci- 
ence. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  successful- 
ly operated  upon  a  number  of  cases  of  immobili- 
ty of  the  lower  jaw,  with  extensive  adhesions  fol- 
lowing mercurial  ulcerations  of  the  cheeks  and 
gums,  and  accompanied  by  frightful  deformities. 

Dr.  Mutter  has  also  reported  in  the  American 
Journal  for  1842  a  case  of  deformed  leg,  in  which 
resection  of  the  bone  was  preferred  to  amputa- 
tion, with  the  happiest  result. — Reese.] 

[DISLOCATION.  An  instance  of  a  com- 
pound dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavi- 
cle backward  is  related  by  Mr.  Tyrrell.  (See 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.,  p.  261.) 
It  was  caused  by  the  fall  >of  a  heavy  mass  of 
earth,  which  drove  the  sharp  end  of  a  pickaxe 
against  the  chest.  When  the  finger  was  intro- 
duced into  the  wound,  the  great  pectoral  muscle 
was  found  torn  from  the  clavicle,  and  the  finger 
could  be  passed  as  far  outward  as  the  coracoid 
process,  and  inward  to  the  trachea.  The  greater 
part  of  the  interarticular  cartilage  remained  in 
its  place.  There  was  emphysema,  below  the 
clavicle  and  over  the  sternum,' and  difficulty  of 
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breathing.  The  shoulders '  were  brought  back 
with  straps  attached  to  a  backboard,  and  the 
bone  readily  resumed  its  place.  The  elbow  was 
brought  forward  and  bound  to  the  side.  The 
case  terminated  well. 

Sir  Astjey  Cooper  informs  me  that  the  dislo- 
cation of  the  os  humeri  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
scapula  is  most  readily  reduced, by  bending  the 
elbow,  putting  the  hand  behind  the  ne^k,  and 
then  inclining  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
backward.- 

Mr.  John  Macdonnell  has  published  the  case 
of  a  simple  and  complete  dislocation  of  the  as- 
tragalus from  the  os  calcis  and  navicular  bone 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  latter,  without  disturb- 
ance of  the  relations  between  the  tibia,  fibula, 
and  astragalus,  and  without  fracture  of  any.  of 
these  bones.  (See  Dublin.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci- 
ence, Vol.  xiy.,  p.  235,  &c.)— C]  . 

[Dr.  George  W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
published  a  case  of  complete  luxation  of  the  spine 
without  fracture,  in  which  the  fifth  and  sixth  cer- 
vical vertebrae  were  involved,  for  which  see  Amer. 
Journ.' Med.  Science's,  vol.  i.,  new  series,  p.  33ft 

Dr.  J.  Watson,  of  New- York,  reports  an  inter- 
esting case  of  dislocation  of  the  patella  on  its  axis 
in  the  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  1840,  to- 
gether with  observations  on  the  case  of  a  valua- 
ble character,  which  is  also  referred  to  since  in 
the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  pub- 
lished in  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Lehman  reports,  in  the  Amer.  Joum.  for 
1827,  a  case  of  a  sailor  who  could  dislocate  his 
shoulders  at  pleasure,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
ercising this  piece  of  discretion  when  he  wished 
to  avoid  any  laborious  or  disagreeable  employ- 
ment. The  luxation  was  always  effected  down- 
ward and  inward,  and  was  readily  produced  by 
the  voluntary  contraction  of  the  muscles  when- 
ever he  had  any  motive  Xp  perform  the  volition. 
It  was  in  evety  case  readily  reduced  in  the  usual 
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way ;  and  although  he  was  able  at  once  to  use 
the  limb  at  his  work,  yet,  as  he  was  directed  by 
the  surgeons  who  were  called  to  him  to  wear  it 
in  a  sling  for  a  few  days  as  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion, he  was  wont  to  avail  himself  of  this  course, 
and  thus  indulge  his  indolence.  This  must  be 
superadded,  therefore,  to  the  list  of  leigned  dis- 
eases ;  for,  although  self-induced,  he  was  not  able 
to  effect  reduction  without  surgical  assistance. 
The  case,  however,  must  be  a  very  rare  one,  prob- 
ably unique. 

Dr.  Gross  has  inserted  a  note,  in  his  late  Phila- 
delphia edition  of  Liston's  Elements  of  Surgery, 
on  congenital  luxation  of  the  hip-joint,  -which, 
though  rare  in  this  country,  has  been  witnessed 
by  Dupuytren  in  twenty-six  cases ;  and  he  found 
it  to  be  incurable. 

Dislocations  at  the  hip-joint,  in  which  the  head 
of  the  ferriur  takes  other  directions  than  the  four 
ordinarily  laid  down-  in  the  books,  are  often  ob- 
served. Dr.  Willard  Parker,  of  New- York,  re- 
lates an  interesting  case,  in  which  the  head  of  the 


bone  was  found  in  the  perineum.  See  JV.  Y.  Ga- 
zette, vol.  i.,  1841. 

A  NEW  FORM  OP  LUXATION  AT  THE  SHOULDEK. 

Professor  Parker,  of  New- York,  was  called  by 
Dr.  R.  Campbell,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  to  see  a  pa- 
tient who  had  luxated  the  right  shoulder.  He 
was  twenty-two  years  old;  good  constitution; 
was  at  work  at  the  time  of  the  accident  in  a  wool- 
den  factory.  The  luxation  was  produced  by  the 
hands  being  caught  between  the  belt  and  drum 
while  the  machinery  was  in  rapid  motion.  The 
hand  was  carried  under  the  drum,  being  strongly 
pronated,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  seemed 
to  have  been  strongly  twisted ;  the  capsular  liga- 
ment was  rent,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  was  felt 
under  the  scapula;  the  rotundity  of  the  shoulder 
lost ;  and  the  arm  and  forearm  were  lying  diag- 
onally across  the  thorax. 

This  luxation  was  reduced  into  the  axilla,.and 
then  from  this  position  the  head  of  the  bone  was 
readily  carried  into  place. — Reese,] 
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[EAR.  Mr.  Edward  Cock  has  examined  the 
temporal  bones  of  five  children,  who  died  of  stru- 
mous diseases  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  vis- 
cera in  the  Asylum  for  the'  Deaf  and  Dumb.  In 
three  instances,  one  or  both  ears  were  the  seat 
of  scrofulous  ulceration,  affecting  the  tympanum 
and  meatus  externus,  with  partial  destruction  of 
the  membrana  tympani.  In  one  case,  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum,  together  with  the  mastoid 
cells,  was  completely  filled  with  the  thick,  cheesy 
deposite  of  scrofula,  while  a  similar  affection 
pervaded  the  whole  cancellated  structure  of  the 
petrous  bone.  The  connexions  of  the  ossicula 
were  destroyed, '  but  the  bones  themselves  re- 
mained entire'.  In  all  the  cases  examined  by 
Mr.  Cock,  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal 
bones  exhibited  more  than  the  usual  varieties  of 
size  and  shape.  In  some,  the  bone  was  so  defi- 
cient in  particular  spots  as  barely  to  cover  the 
internal  cavities,  while  in  others  there  was  a  pre- 
ternatural osseous  development.  In  one  instance, 
the  petroirs  bone  of  a  child  twelve  years  old  ex- 
cee  ded  in  size,  hardness,  and  cQmpactness  of 
structure  that  of  an  adult.  One  malformation, 
discovered  in  two  cases,  consisted  in  a  partial 
deficiency  of  two  of  the  semicircular  canals. 
Their  extremities  opening  into  the  vestibule  were 
perfect,  but  the  central  portions  were  impervi- 
ous, or,  rather,  did  not  exist  at  all.  In  one  case 
the  scala  tympani  was  terminated  at  its  larger 
extremity  by  a  bony  septum,  which  separated  it 
from  the  tympanum,  and  occupied  the  situation 
of  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda.  With 
the  exception  of  these  malformations,  and  the 
scrofulous  affections  of  the  tympanum  already 
mentioned,  which  were  probably  of  recent  oc- 
currence, no  deviation  from  the  healthy  state 
could  be  discovered  in  either  of  the  five  subjects 
examined.  The  Eustachian  tubes  were  pervi- 
ous ;  the  bones,  muscles,  and  membranes  entire 
»nd  natural ;  the  labyrinths  were  filled  with  their 
transparent  fluid;  and  the  auditory  nerve  pre- 
sented no  peculiarity.  The  chorda  tympani  ex- 
isted in  each  of  the  cases ;  but  the  integrify  of  all 
its  little  filaments  passing  into  the  tympanum, 
and  requiring  a  microscope  for  their  dissection, 


could  not  be  vouched  for.  (E.  Cock  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xix.,  p.  152.)  In  a  case  dis- 
sected by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  the  aqueduct  of  the 
vestibule  was  large  enough  to  admit  a  small 
probe ;  and,  in  a  later  examination  of  the  ear  of 
a  child  who  died  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Mr.  Cock  could  find  no  vestige  of  the 
;  fenestra  rotunda  on  either  side,  the  usual  situa- 
tion of  the  membrane  being  occupied  by  solid 
bone.  The  temporal  bones  were  exceedingly 
large,  though  soft  and  spongy.  The  cavities 
were  extraordinarily  capacious,  and  the  Eusta- 
chian tubes  three  or  four  times  larger  than  com- 
mon. On  one  side-,  the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule 
readily  allowed  the  passage  of  a  large  bristle, 
but  on  the  other  side  the  canal  could  not  be 
traced  through  the  bone,  although  its  two  ex- 
tremities were  more  than  usually  expanded.  In 
one  tympanum  suppuration  had  taken  place. 
(E.  Cock,  ib.)—C] 

[In  the  United  States  there  have  been  few 
surgeons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  success  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  pi  the 
ear.  Deafness  is  a  less  frequent  disease  in  this 
country  than  in  Europe,  but  cases  are  neverthe- 
less sufficiently  numerous  to  deprive  us  of  any 
justifiable  excuse  for  the  neglect  which  this  sub- 
ject has  received  from  American  surgeons.  It  is 
true  that  the  repetition  here  of  the  methods  of 
Kramer  and  other  foreign  writers  have  been, 
much  less  successful  than  these  transatlantic 
surgeons  would  lead  us  to  hope.  Still,  however, 
there  have  been  instances  of  similar  success  to 
those  they  record,  and  in  sufficient  number  to 
encourage  future  efforts. 

Dr.  Cohen,  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  Dix,  of  Bos- 
ton, have  for^everal  years  directed  their  partic- 
ular attention  to  diseases  of  the  internal  ear,  and 
to  the  investigation  of  the  abnormal  condition 
of  the  tympanum  and  Eustachian  tube  in  cases 
of  deafness.' •  These  gentlemen  have  employed 
condensing  apparatus  for  administering  the  air 
douche  through  the  Eustachian  tube_^  after  the 
plan  of  Kramer  and  others.  By  the  afr  and  also 
the  water  douche,  these  gentlemen  have  acquired 
great  tact  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  ob- 
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structions  in  the  tube  and  upon  the  tympanum. 
For  the  treatment  of  nervous  deafness,  the  douche 
of  acetous  and  sulphuric  ether  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  successful,  but  the  proportion  of 
cases  benefited  by  the  douche  in  this  country  is 
very  much  less  than  stated  by  Kramer. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  minor  af- 
fections of  the  ear,  accompanied  by  temporary 
deafness,  very  great  mischief  is  often  done  by 
the  earpick,  employed  empirically  by  the  patient 
himself.  The  little  finger  on  each  hand  has  been 
called  the  ear-finger,  because  of  its  adaptation  to 
the  office  of  clearing  out  obstructions  in  the  ex- 
ternal ear ;  nor  should  any  smaller  or  ruder  in- 
strument ever  be  introduced  except  by  a  surgeon, 
who  has  his  eye  to  guide  him,  aided  by  a  specu- 
lum auris.  The  introduction  of  earpicks  and 
pins  into  the  external  ear  by  patients  is  among 
the  frequent  causes  of  irremediable  deafness. 
So,  also,  stuffing  the  ear  with  cotton,  either  with 
or  without  oil  and  other  medicaments,  is  to  be  dep- 
recated by  all  who  would  not  hazard  the  loss  of 
this  important  sense  of  hearing.  The  fibres  of 
the  cotton  often  become  incorporated  with  the 
morbid  secretions  in  the  meatus,  and  find  their 
way  to  the  tympanum,  and  are  not  easily  re- 
moved. Hence  wool  should  be  substituted  in 
such  cases,  as  not  liable  to  this  objection. 

In  the  treatment  of  earache,  however,  which 
is  often  genuine  otitis,  and  requires  active  deple- 
tion, local  and  general,  suitable  discrimination  is 
demanded.  But  in  those  cases  depending  on  a 
local  morbid  sensibility,  without  evident  inflam- 
mation, it  is  common  to  stuff  into  the  meatus  a 
plug  of  cotton  or  wool  moistened  with  oil,  with 
or  without  a  mixture  of  laudanum.  This  prac- 
tice, when  not  absolutely  injurious,  is  never  use- 
ful. If  it  be  expected  to  reach  the  membranum 
tympani  with  the  anodyne  oil,  it  should  be  pour- 
ed into  the  external  ear  until  it  is  full,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  cessation  of  the  escape  of  bub- 
bles of  air  from  the  surface  of  the  oil  after  the  ear 
is  filled.  A  piece  of  wool  may  then  be  introdu- 
ced into  the  meatus.  This  method  of  introdu- 
cing olive  oil,  or  the  oil  of  almonds,  into  the  ear, 
will  often  relieve  deafness,  when  ascertained  to 
be  dependant  on  hardened  cerumen.  The  injec- 
tion of  the  oil,  or  of  warm  water,  which  is  better, 
is  greatly  preferable. 

In  those  examples  of  deafness  arising  from  a 
deficiency  or  absence  of  cerumen,  and,  indeed,  in 
cases  of  nervous  deafness,  and  all  others  in  which 
there  is  a  want  of  sensibility  in  the  organ,  1  have 
found  early  and  permanent,  benefit  by  the  kreo- 
sote  mixed  with  oil  of  almonds,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter. 
This  mixture  should  be  introduced  upon  a  cam- 
el's hair  pencil  down  to  the  tympanum,  and,  with 
suitable  discrimination  in  the  cases,  will  never  do 
mischief,  and  often  effect  a  cure.  The  reader 
will  find  in  the  article,  on  this  subject  in  the  Dic- 
tionary most  valuable  matter,  to  which  I  have , 
here  prefixed  what  is  important  in  Mr.  Cooper's 
last  edition. 

Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  operated,  by 
perforating  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  for 
deafness,  accompanied  by  a  closure  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  in  six  cases.  ■  Only  one  of  these  pa- 
tients was  restored  by  the  operation.  In  the  oth- 
er five  cases,  the  deafness,  in  all  probability,  was 
not  dependant  on  the  closure  of  the  tube,  although 
this  state  coexisted. — Reese.} 

[ECTROPIUM.    Juengken  describes  a  plan, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Jaeger  himself,  and 
was  practised  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Platner 
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(Instit.  Chir.,  (/  582),  and- even  recommended  a 
century  before  this  author  by  our  countryman 
Bannister.  Heister  and  Dionis  notice  it  still  more 
circumstantially.    (See  Middlemore  on- Dis.  of 
the  Eye,  vol.  ii.,  p.  787.)    It  consists  in  detaching 
the  everted  eyelid  from  the  cheek,  or  superciliary 
ridge,,  at  every  point  excepting  the  angles,  by  in- 
troducing a  sharp-pointed,  double-edged  knife 
through  the  conjunctival  surface,  near  the  inner 
angle,  bringing  it  out  through  the  skin,  and  con- 
veying it  across  to  the  outer  angle.  A  portion  of 
the  thickened  conjunctiva,  or  a  triangular  piece 
of  the  lid,  may  be  first  removed,  if  necessary. 
The  detached  lid  is  then  to  be  accurately  fixed 
in  contact  with  the  globe,  and  the  skin  of  the 
cheek  drawn  towards  the  eye,  and  kept  in  that 
position  with  adhesive  plaster,  compresses,  and 
bandage.    (Handbuch,  <Sj-c,  p.  696.)  Dieffenbach 
makes  an  incision  through  the  skin  and  orbicula- 
ris nearly  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  lower  lid, 
beginning  two  or  three  lines  from  one  angle, 
and  terminating  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
other.    It  is  one  line  from  the  edge  of  the  lid  at 
its  two  ends,  and  two  or  three  lines  in  the  mid- 
dle.   He  turns  up  the  small  flap  of  skin,  and  dis- 
sects through  the  lid  jto  the  conjunctiva,  which 
he  divides  to  the  extent  of  the  external  wound. 
With  a  hook  he  draws  the  external  margin  of  the 
divided  conjunctiva  into  the  wound  of  the  skin, 
and  keeps  it  and  the  teguments  together  with  su 
tures.    (See  Chir.  Erfahrungen  uber  die  Wieder- 
herstellung  Zerstorter  Theile,  cfc,  von  J.  F.  Dieffen- 
bach, p.  127,  Berlin,  1830 ;  also  Ai/toplastic.)— 
C] 

[EMBRYOTOMY.  In  the  Philadelphia  Prac- 
tice of  Midwifery,  by  Dr.  Meigs,  an  anomalous 
case  is  reported,  in  which  that  gentleman  em-' 
ployed  a  peculiar  trocar  and  forceps  for  the  ef- 
fraction of  the  foetus,  which  the  surgical  reader 
will  find  to  be  of.  great  practical  importance. 
This  same  patient  has  been  twice  subjected  to 
the  Caesarean  section  by  Dr.  Gibson  since  Dr. 
Meigs's  operation  of  embryulcia,  and  the  case 
will  be  found  under  the  appropriate  head  in  this 
Appendix.— Reese.] 

[EMPYEMA.  In  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Med. 
Sciences,  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  empyema,  in  which  he  describes 
a  new  plan  of  treatment,  the  success  of  which  in 
the  case  reported  is  the  best  proof  of  jits  merit.— 
Reese.] 

[EPISIORAPHY.  Professor  Geddings  has 
published  a  monograph  on  the  subject  of  sutures 
in  the  external  labiae  of  the  female  pudendum, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  for 
1840.  Since  then  the  operation  has  frequently 
been  repeated  in  this  country  with  success  for 
procidentia  uteri.  Dr.  Eve  and  Dr.  Dugas,  ot 
Georgia,  have  both  practised  it  successfully.— 
Reese.] 

[EPISPADIAS.  Dr.  Mutter  has  cured  two 
cases  of  this  disease  by  the  usual  operation.  Dr. 
Mettauer,  of  Virginia,  has  lately  published  a  pa- 
per on  this  malformation,  including  hypospadias, 
which  is  of  an  eminently  practical  character.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Sci- 
ence for  July,  1842. — Reese.] 

[ERYSIPELAS.  The  application  of  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  in  substance,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
lotion,  so  as  to  blacken  the  part,  appears  to  have 
considerable  power  as  a  means  of  checking  the 
peculiar  action  of  the  vessels  on  which  erysipe- 
latous inflammation  depends.  It  tends  to  repress 
the  effusion  of  serosity  in  the  cellular  tissue ;  and, 
if  applied  beyond  the  erysipelas,  will  form  an  ob 
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stacle  to  its  spreading  in  any  particular  direction. 
By  forming  a  black  line  with  it,  the  inflammation 
may  thus  be  kept  from  running  up  the  neck  to 
the  face  and  head.  The  use  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  erysipelas  has  been  particularly  insisted  upon 
by  Mr.  Higginbottom.  (Ontke  Use  of  Nitrate  of 
Stiver.)  In  the  early  stages  of  erysipelas  I  have 
often  employed  it  with  advantage  in  the  North 
Londoa  Hospital ;  but  it  should  not  be  continued 
too  long ;  for  when  it  fails  to  lessen  the  disten- 
sion of  the  cellular  tissue  with  serosity,  the  fluid 
should"  be  discharged  by  puncture  or  incision. 
Mr.  Higginbottom  directs  the  part  to  be  first 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  then  dried. 
The  inflamed  and  surrounding  skin  is  then  to  be 
moistened,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  passed  over 
it  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  and  more  frequently,  if 
rapid  vesication  be  required.  The  part  is  then  to 
be  exposed  to  the  air  and  kept  cool. 

Of  the  good  effect  of  mercurial  ointment  as  an 
application  to  erysipelas,  I  cannot  speak  from  ex- 
perience. Dr.  M'Dowel  has  tried  mercurial  unc- 
tion, and  makes  a  favourable  report  of  it.  In 
Mercer's  Hospital,  it  was  found  also  to  have  con- 
siderable power  in  checking  the  disease.  Two, 
three/or  four  applications  usually  sufficed,  with 
other  means.  In  most  instances,  the  patients 
were  salivated.  (See  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci- 
ence, p.  6. — C] 

[EXCISION'OF  BONES.  Dr.  Thomas  Har- 
ris, of  Philadelphia,  has  excised  the  elbow-joint 
for  caries  for  the  first  time-  in  America,  and  with 
entire  success.  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  re- 
cently repeated  this  operation  with  the  like  re- 
sult. Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  success- 
fully performed  a  similar  operation,  by  excising 
the  slower  extremity  of  the  humerus  and  the 
■upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  for  caries.  He  pre- 
fers the  incisions  of  White  in  all  such  cases. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  had  exten- 
sive experience  in  the  excision  of  bones.  He  has 
lately  removed  the  elbow -joint  for  caries,  follow- 
ing the  plan  of  Moreau  and  Syme ;  and  he  has 
excised  the  upper  radio-carpal  joint,  removing  all 
the  articular  faces  of  the  three  bones,  employing 
Barton's  saw  and  Liston's  forceps.  He  has  also 
cut  out  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the 
great  toe  for  caries.  In  all  these  operations  he 
has  had  complete  success. 

In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  North  Am.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith  relates 
a  case  in  which  he  removed  portions  of  three 
dorsal  vertebrae  for  the  relief  of  paralysis  from 
fracture,  and  with  partial  success.  The  young 
man  had  been  thrown  from  a  horse,  and  he 
was  almost  universally  paralyzed  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  accident.  At  first  the  case  was 
regarded  as  one  of  dislocation  of  the  vertebra ; 
Dnt  Dr.  Dudley  discovered  a  fracture  after  ma- 


king an  incision  down  to  the  bone,  the  base  of 
the  spinous  process  being  driven  in  upon  the 
spinal  marrow.  The  operation  was  performed 
by  Dr.  Goldsmith  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  pressure  from  the  cord,  and  he  excised  a  part 
of  the  spinous  processes  of  two  vertebras,  half  of 
the  third,  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  of  the  dor- 
sal vertebrae.  The  sensation  partially  returned, 
and  for  a  time  very  great  hopes  were  entertained, 
but  ultimately  the  patient  died,  life  having  been 
protracted,  however,  for  several  months,  and 
great  relief  meanwhile  having  been  afforded  to 
the  paralysis:  Had  not  the  operation  been  so 
long  'delayed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it 
would  have  completely  succeeded. 

Dr.  Nofris,  of  Philadelphia,  excised  the  as- 
tragalus in  a  case  of  simple  luxation  of  this  bone, 
and  has  published  critical  remarks  upon  this 
practice  in  the  Amer.  Jour.,  vol.  xx.,  No.  40.  In 
the  article  on  Dislocation  in  this  Dictionary,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Dupuytren  performed  this  op- 
eration in  1818 ;  but  numerous  cases  are  on  rec- 
ord which  were  cured  by  reduction,  and  others 
in  which  no  permanent  lameness  resulted,  even 
when  it  was  found  to  be  irreducible.  The  ne- 
cessity for  the  excision  in  any  case  must  be  rare, 
and,  indeed,  such  examples  of  luxation  will  be 
found  but  very  seldom.^REESE.] 

[EYE.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  first  described  a 
case  of  accidental  dislocation  of  the  crystalline 
lens  in  the  New-England  Med.  Journ.  for  1811 ; 
and  he  also,  in  the  same  journal,  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  profession  to  a  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  now  universally  recognised, 
but  until  then  very  little  was  known  of  its  di- 
agnosis. 

Professor  Dugas,  of  Georgia,  relates  a  number 
of  morbid  conditions  of  the  eye,  in  which  it  be- 
came necessary  to  destroy  the  organ.  This  he 
effected  by  passing  a  tenaculum  through  the 
comea,  aijd  excising  it  with  the  straight  bistoury, 
without  touching  the  sclerotica.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  removal  of  the  cornea  in  this 
way  should  be  preferred  to  the  excision  of  the 
eyeball,  which  in  many  cases  has  been  unneces- 
sarily resorted  to.  Dr.  Dugas  seems  to  have 
used  suitable  discrimination  iff  his  cases;  and  the 
eye  being  lost,  the  deformity  resulting  from  his 
operation  was  greatly  diminished,  while  the  re- 
moval of  the  cornea  by  his  method  is  attended 
with  no  danger.  No  untoward  symptom  follow- 
ed in  any  of  his  cases. 

,Dr.  W.  A.  M'Dowell,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
has  published  in  the  Western  Journal  a  paper 
on  the  eye,  containing  surgical  and  pathological 
observations  of  great  practical  value.  I  regret 
that  my  limits  will  permit  me  Only  to  make  this 
reference  to  an  article  which  possesses  both 
novelty  and  merit.— Reese  ] 


[FINGERS,  PERMANENT  CONTRACTION  OF.  . 

Baron  Dupuytren  has  made  some  interesting 
observations  on  this  affection,  to  which  each  of 
the  fingers,  but  especially  the  ring-finger,  is  liable. 
Most  of  the  individuals  who  have  this  infirmity 
have  been  accustomed  to  make  efforts  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  to  handle  bodies  of  great 
hardness.  When  a  tendency  to  the  complaint  be- 
gins, some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  extending 


the  fingers,  and  the  ring-one  soon  becomes  con- 
tracted ;  the  carpal  phalanx  being  first  implica- 
ted, and.  the  ethers  afterward  inclining  in  the 
same  direction.  In  this  stage,  the  flexion  of  the 
two  adjacent  fingers  becomes  more  marked,  but 
no  knottiness  is  yet  perceptible  in  front  of,  and 
around  the  cord  on  the  palmar  side  of  the  ring-fin- 
ger. Its  second  and  third  phalanges  are  straight 
and  movable ;  the  first  is  bent  more  or  less  to  a 
right  angle,  and  is  movable  on  the  metacarpal 
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bone ;  but  it  cannot  be  put  into  the  straight  posi- 
tion by  the  most  violent  efforts.  Dupuytren  re- 
fers to  a  case  in  which  a  trial  was  made  to  cure 
the  patient  by  means  of  the  application  of  different 
weights,  which  were  increased  up  to  150  pounds 
without  the  flexion  being  removed. 

When  the  ring-finger  has  become  very  much 
bent,  the  skin  is  thrown  into  folds,  the  concavity 
of  which  is  towards  the  fingers,  and  the  convex-, 
ity  towards  the  radio-carpal  articulation.  On 
first  inspection,  one  might  suppose  the  skin  to 
be  diseased ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  A  tense 
cord  is  felt  on  the  palmar  side  of  the  finger ;  it 
extends  towards  the  first  phalanx,,  and  may  be 
traced  to  the  upper  part  of  the  palm.  When  the 
finger  is  bent,  it  disappears  almost  entirely.  If  at- 
tempts be  made  to  extend  the  fingers,  the  tendon 
of  the  palmaris  brevis  is  felt  to  move,  and  the  mo- 
tion is  propagated  to  the  upper  part  of  the  palmar 
fascia.  The  patient  is  unable  to  grasp  largish 
bodies ;  and  if  he  try  to  take  hold  of  them  more 
forcibly,  or  an  endeavour  is  made  to  extend  the 
fingers,  he  experiences  acute  pain.  The  causes 
of  this  disease  were  formerly  referred  either  to 
thickening  and  contraction  of  the  skin,  spasm  of 
the  muscles,  disease  of  the  flexor  tendons  or  that 
of  their  fibrous  sheaths,  or  some  change  in  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces  and  lateral  ligaments.  All  was 
uncertainty,  when  Dupuytren  had  an  opportunity 
of  dissecting  a  hand  in  which  this  infirmity  ex- 
isted. A  drawing  having  been  first  made  of  it, 
the  integuments  were  removed  from  the  palm 
and  palmar  aspect  of  the  finger,  after  which  the 
folds  and  wrinkles  had  entirely  disappeared. 
From  this  it  was  clear  that  the  disorder  did 
not  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  skin.  As  soon 
as  the  palmar  fascia  had  been  exposed,  it  was 
found  to  be  tense,  contracted,  and  shortened,  and 
that  from  its  inferior  part  cords  or  bands  proceed- 
ed to  the  sides  of  the  affected  finger.  On  at- 
tempts being  made  to  straighten  the  finger,  M. 
Dupuytren  observed  that  the  fascia  became  tense. 
He  then  divided  the  prolongations  of  it  extending 
to  the  sides  of  the  finger.  The  contraction  ceas- 
ed immediately,  and  the  finger  assumed  a  very 
slightly  bent  position.  In  fact,  the  disease  was 
ascertained  to  be  owing  to  the  extreme  tension  of 
the  palmar  fascia,  brought  on  by  a  contusion  of 
the,  palm,  or  the  long-continued  pressure  of  hard 
substances  upon  it.  The  plan  of  cure  adopted 
by  M.  Dupuytren  consisted  in  making  a  trans- 
verse incision,  about  ten  lines  in  length,  over  the 
metacarpo-phalangian  joint  of  the  ring-finger. 
The  skin  was  first  divided,  and  then  the  palmar 
fascia.  As  soon  as  this  had  been  done,  the  finger 
became  straight,  and  could  be' extended  almost 
as  readily  as  in  the  natural  state.  After  the  op- 
eration, the'  hand  was  fixed  with  a  bandage  upon 
a  piece  of  pasteboard  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
fingers  kept  extended.  In  one  case  M.  Dupuy- 
tren made  semicircular  incisions — one  at  the  base 
of  the  ring-finger,  in  order  to  divide  the  two  digi- 
tal and  lateral  prolongations  of  the  palmar  fascia 
sent  to  this  finger ;  the  other  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter from  the  first,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  the  digital  prolongation  at  its' 
root,  and  thus  detaching  it  from  the  palmar  fas- 
cia.   (See  Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i.,  art.  1.) 

In  a  lecture  delivered  subsequently  to  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  M.  Dupuytren  adverts  to 
flexions  of  the  fingers  arising  from  other  causes  ; 
as  a  previous  wound  of  the  palm  known  by  the 
scar  ;  alteration  in  the  formation  of  the  phalanges 
by  disease,  and  unattended  with  the  kind  of  cord 
observed  when  the  palmar  fascia  is  implicated ; 
7€ 


and  a  division  of  the  extensor  tendons  with  a  cut- 
ting  instrument,  which  parts,  not  being  united 
again,  leave  the  flexors  without  any  antagonists, 
A  contused  wound,  producing  sloughing  of  the 
skin  of  the  palm,  may  have  the  same  result,  if  its 
edges  be  suffered  to  be  drawn  together,  instead  of 
cicatrization  being  completed  by  the  formation  of 
a  new  cutaneous  texture.  '(See  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i., 
p.  251.)  Burns  of  the  palm  are  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  this  deformity  when  the  preceding  in- 
dication is  neglected.  Among  other  causes  of 
permanent  flexion,  M.  Dupuytren  notices  deform- 
ity of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the,  phalanges,  pro- 
duced by  the  long-continued  position  of  the  lin- 
gers, in  certain  employments,  as  in  lacemakers, 
tailors,  &c. ;  by  wounds  of  the  flexor  tendons,  or 
their  displacement,  in .  consequence  of.  having 
been  extensively  laid  open  for  the  cure  of  whit- 
low. The  wound  of  a  joint  may  be  another  cause 
of  contraction  of  the  finger ;  and  a  gnnshot-injury 
of  the  flexor  muscles  may  lead  to  the  same  con- 
sequence. M.  Dupuytren's  observations  on  this 
subject  seam  to  me  equally  original  and  valuable. 
The  toes  are  also  liable  to  a  contraction,  depend- 
ant upon  a  state  of  Ahe  plantar  fascia  correspond- 
ing to  that  of"  the  palmar. 

I  have  introduced  the  opinion  of  Dupuytren 
on  the  cause  of  such  contraction,  viz.,  that  the 
bands  hindering  the  extension  of  the  finger  were 
produced  by  a  permanent  contraction  of  portions 
of  the  palmar  fascia.  The  same  view  was  adopt 
ed  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Cline,  and,  as  would 
appear  from  an  extract  taken  from  his  lectures, 
and  published  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Lon 
don  Medical  Gazette,  even  prior  to  the  period 
when  Dupuytren  taught  the  corresponding  doc 
trine.  The  former  had  also  anticipated  the  latter 
in  the  practice  naturally  dictated  by  such  con 
templation  of  the  cause  of  the  deformity.  MM. 
Goyraud  and  Velpeau,  however,  object  to  the. 
explanation  of  the  subject  given  by  Dupuytren, 
because  the  digital  slips  of  the  palmar  fascia  ter- 
minate in,  and  are  fixed  to  the- base  and  sides  of 
the  root  of  each  finger,  while  the  diseased  band 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  finger,  and  is 
often  prolonged  to  the  third  phalan*.  They  both 
concur,  therefore,  in  ascribing  this  contraction  to 
the  transformation  of  a  part  of  the  subcutaneJ 
ous  cellular  tissue  in  front  of  the  phalanges  into  a 
fibrous  band.  M.  Sanson  also  believes  that  this 
is  the  ordinary- case,  and  that  the  contraction  of 
the  palmar  fascia  is  an  exception.  The  treat- 
ment recommended  by  M.  Goyraud  consists  in 
making  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  skin, 
over  each  band,  when  extended,  to  separate  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  to  detach  the  fibrous  cords  by 
dissection,  and  to  cut  across  them  when  thus 
detached  from  their  connexions.  (See  Gaz.  Mid., 
No.'  xxxi.  and  xxxii.,  AOut,  1835.)  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  passes  a  harrow  knife  under  the  cord, 
which,  is  cut  through  without  dividing  the  skin. 
— O] 

'  [FISTULA.  Thus  the  presence  of  a  dead 
piece  of  bone  or  of  a  foreign  body  often  keeps  up 
suppuration,  and  the  fistula  continues  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  matter.  When  an  abscess  forms 
near  the  anus,  the  matter  lodges,  and  the  part  ii 
disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  sphincter— a  fistu- 
la ifb  ano  is  produced.  Sometimes  a  fistula  is 
produced  by  the  continual,  discharge  of  some 
healthy  secretion  through  a  wound  or  ulcer,  as 
exemplified  in  salivary,  lachrymal,  and  urinary 
fistulas.  The  lining  of  old  fistula?  may  assume 
the  appearance  of  certain  mucous  membranes, 
though  follicles  and  villi,  like  those  of  the  intes 
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tinat  canal,  have  never  been  observed  in  it.  As 
Andral  remarks,  when  most  perfectly  organized, 
it  can  only  be  compared  to  the  most  simple  mu- 
cous membranes,  such  as  those  of  the  ureters,  or 
lesser  branches  of  the  hepatic  ducts.  The  lining 
of  fistula;,  like  mucous  membranes  in  general, 
when  not  irritated,  is  pale  and  of  a  grayish  col- 
our ;  but,  if  affected'with  acute  or  chrohic  inflam- 
mation, it  exhibits  the  same  shades  of  injection 
and  redness  seen  in  a  mucous  texture.  It  is  also 
liable  to  certain  affections,  which  pertain  almost 
exclusively  to  mucous  membranes,  as  fungous 
growths,  callosities,  &c.  The.  cellular  tissue 
connected  with  the  lining  of  fistula  may  become, 
thickened,  indurated,  and  scirrhous,  just  like  the 
submucous  cellular  tissue  in  general.  Final- 
ly, just  as  adhesions  never  take -place-between 
the  different  points  of  a  surface  lined  by  a  mu- 
cous membrane,  unless  a  solution  of  continuity 
has  taken  place  in  it,  so  the  sides  of  a  fistulas 
cannot  adhere  together,  and  its  cavity  be  obliter- 
ated, unless  incisions  be  made  to  bring  the  tex- 
tures and  the  membrane-like  investment  of  it 
into  contact.  (See  Andral,  Prdcis  d'Anat.  Pa- 
ihol,  t.  i.,  p.  261.)— C] 

[Dr.  Hayward,  of  Boston*  has  rperformed  an 
operation  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  which,  from 
its  originality  and  successes  worthy  of  attention, 
as  well' as  from  Its  being  the  first  instance  in 
which  this  distressing  malady  has  been  cured  in 
this  country.  It  may  be  found  described  m  the 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  1839. 

Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  valuable 
j>aper  on  the  different  operations  for  fistula  in; 
ano,  in  the  thirty-second  number  of  the  Amer. 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science  for  1834. 

Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton  has  cured  a  formidable  case 
of  salivary  fistula  by  a  modification  of  the  seton, 
and  making  an  artificial  opening  into  the  mouth 
from  the  duct  for  its  passage  by  a  new  sinus. 

Dr.  Mutter  has  cured  three  out  of  five  cases 
upon  which  he  has  operated  for  vesico-vagmal 
fistula.  The  operation  he  prefers  will  be  de- 
scribed in  his  forthcoming  work  on  Surgery,  to 
which  I  am  obliged  to  refer. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  had  singu- 
lar success  in  treating  fistulas  in  perineo  conse- 
quent upon  urethral  stricture.    In  some  ot  his 
cases  there  were  many  fistulous  openings,  with 
callous  thickening  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of 
the  scrotum,  perineum,  and  nates,  greatly  ob- 
scuring the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  complicated,  in 
some  cases,  with  enlargement  and  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  prostate  gland.   His  plan  is  to  intro- 
duce a  silver  catheter  down  to  the  stricture,  open 
the  raphe  of  the  perineum  near  to  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  sphincter  ani,  and  from  this  point 
make  a  transverse  incision,  running  a  little  ob- 
liquely backward,  of  an  inch  or  more  in  extent, 
towards  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.    He  thus 
Teadily  reaches  the  membranous  part  of  the.ure- 
thra    In  the  incisions  he  has  never  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  apply  a  ligature,  to  .a  single  vessel. 
He  then  cuts  through  the  stricture  at  the  end  ot 
the  catheter  into  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Shaw.    He  now  di- 
rects the  patient  'to  urinate,  and  thus  discovers 
the  passage  to  the  bladder  through  the  wound, 
and  introduces  along  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra  a  prbbe-pointed  silver  director,  made 
large  for  the  purpose,  along  which  he  carries  the 
end  of  the  silver  catheter  till  it  reaches  the  blad- 
der   The  soft  parts  are  then  brought  over  it  by 
suture  and  in  most  cases  he  is  able  to  effect 
union  by  the  first  intention.  Dr.  Pancoast  does  not 


remove  the  catheter  for  six  or  seven  days,  when 
he  finds  no  difficulty  in  introducing  another.  He 
has  tried  Sir  C.  Bell's  plan,  by  pushing  in  a  bis- 
toury in  front  of  the  prostate,  and  cutting  down- 
ward, forward,  and  outward ;  but  as  there  is  not 
retention  of  urine  sufficient  to  keep  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra  distended,  this 
method  does  not  answer. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  volume  of  the  Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  Dr.  E.  H.  Dixon,  of  New- 
York,  reports  an  interesting'case  of  fistula  in  pe- 
rineo and  artificial  anus  coexisting  in  the  same 
individual,  and  resulting  from  an  abscess  in  the 
prostate  gland. 

Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton  has  published  in  the  Amer, 
Journ.  for  1840  the  particulars  of  a  successiui. 
operation  he  performed  for  the  cure  of  a  recto- 
vaginal fistula,  which  is  creditable  to  his  skill 
and  talents.  . 

Professor  Parker,  of  New-York,  in  operating 
for  fistula  lachrymalia,  has  introduced  an  im- 
provement, try  employing  a  narrow-bladed  knife 
for  the  incision,  upon  the  side  of  which  is  a 
groove,  so  that  it  combines  in  itself  the  advan- 
tage both  of  the  knife  and  director.  The  incis 
ion  being  made  with  this  knife  in  the  usual  man 
ner,  it  is  easy  to  pass  the  style  along  the  groove 
while  the  knife  remains,  and  thus  complete  the 
operation  with  greater  facility  than  by  the  ordi- 
nary method.  The  same  surgeon  has  also  con- 
structed a  bistoury  with  a  similar  groove  on  its 
side  as  a  director,  along  which  a  probe  may  be 
passed,  and  which  is  well  adapted  for  exploring 
purposes,  as  in  obscure  tumours,  and  in  search- 
ing for  foreign  bodies. 
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In  the  notice  of  the  operation  for  this  disease, 
Mr.  Cooper  makes  no  mention  of  Dr.  Physick's 
sheathed  bistoury,  or  the  instrument  of  Cruick- 
shank,  but  still  directs  the  use  of  the  director  and 
probe-pointed  bistoury.  Now,  where  there  is  no 
opening  between  the  gut  and  sinus,  as  in  incom- 
plete fistula,  it  is  necessary  to  make  one,  and  the 
probe-pointed  instrument  will  not  answer  in 
these  cases.  Dr.  Physick's  sharp-pointed  bis- 
toury, with  a  silver  sheath  covering .  both  its 
point  and  cutting  edge,  can  be  introduced  in  the 
sinus  or  the  gut  until  it  reaches  the  point  at 
which  the  one  is  to  bejjopened  into  the  other,  and 
then,  by  removing  the  sheath,  the  puncture  and 
incision  are  both  easy.  Mr.  Cruickshank's  bis- 
toury has  a  movable  stilet,  which  can  be  protru- 
ded or  retracted  at  pleasure,  and  fulfils  the  same 
I  intention  as  the  instrument  of  Dr.  Physick,  by 
combining  in  itself  both  the  sharp  and  the  probe 
I  points.  The  latter  is  preferable,  however,  be- 
cause its  sheath  conceals  the  cutting  edge,  and 
prevents  any  wound  during  its  introduction.  - 

For  the  operation  for  fistula  in  ano  by  the  liga- 
ture, in  the  cases  in  which  this  is  preferred,  Dr. 
Gib'son  has  constructed  an  instrument  which  pos- 
sesses many  advantages,  and  may  be  found  de- 
scribed in  his  late  work. 

Dr.  Eve',«of  Georgia,  has  had  uniform  success 
in  curing  this  disease  by  incision ;  he  only  dress- 
es the  wound  once  to  prevent  adhesion,  and  at- 
terward  relies  upombathing  and  the  daily  evacu- 
ation d"f  the  rectum.— Reese  ]  ♦  * 

[FRACTURES.  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Bas  introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures  of 
Oie  leg  by  bran-dressing,  which  has  been  ever 
since  adopted  in  that  institution  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.   It  is  described  in  the  Amer. 
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Joum.,  new  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  327,  and  also  in  Dr. 
Norris's  edition  of  Liston.  The  limb  is  fixed  in 
a  fracture-box  on  a  bed  of  dry  bran,  and  simply 
surrounded  and  enveloped  in  the  same  material. 
This  dressing  is  soft  and  grateful  to  the  patient, 
keeps  up  equable  and  sufficient  pressure,  while 
the  bran  expands  -when  moistened  by  hemor- 
rhage, and  the  pressure  is  thus  increased.  It 
may  be  removed  and  changed  by  a  spatula  or  syr- 
inge, and  again  applied  as  often  as  it  may  be  call- 
ed for,  and  without  disturbing  the  limb  or  inflict- 
ing pain.  In  hot  weather,  this  dressing  of  clean 
bran  is  spoken  of  by  Dr.  N  orris  as  possessing  great 
advantages,  by  absorbing  the  perspiration  and 
hemorrhage,  and  preventing  the  fetor  which  is 
apt  to  attend  such,  cases,  and  taint  the  ward  of 
the  hospital. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Van  Buren  has  a  paper  in  the  Amer. 
Journ.  for  1840,  on  the  immovable  apparatus,  and 
its  therapeutic  application  tofractures,  and  vari- 
ous other  surgical  diseases,  which  possesses 
great  merit. 

Dr.  Mott  has  treated  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris  had  occurred,  and 
has  uniformly  found  that,  in  early  and  middle 
life,  union  may  be  expected,  even  when  the  frac- 
ture is  within  the  capsular  ligament.  In  aged  per- 
sons, he  has  never  known  the  bone  to  unite  after 
such  an  injury. 

In  fractures  of  the  femur,  he  prefers  the  double- 
inclined  plane  in  all  cases,  even  when  the  cervix 
is  broken ;  and  he  recommends  this  plan  after 
trying  Pott's,  Desault's,  Physick's,  and  Boyer's 
methods  in  repeated  examples.  He  "finds  that 
the  best  limbs  can  be  made  by  this  flexed  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  most  comfortable  to  the  patient. 

Dr.  Mott  has  been  very  successful  in  the  treat- 
ment-of  ununited  fractures  by  the  introduction  of 
a  seton,  and  has  three  times  employed  it  in  the 
thigh  with  complete  success.  He  takes  this 
course  whenever  time,  frictions,  and  irritating 
the  ends  of  the  bones  by  walking  in  splints  do 
not  effect  consolidation. 

In  one  case  of  ununited  humerus,  when  the 
fracture-ends  were  at  a  little  distance  fron^each 
other,  and  when  the  seton  had  been  worn  for  six 
months  without  benefit,  he  succeeded,  by  exsec- 
lion  In  other  cases,  after  failing  to  succeed  by 
exsectiOn  in  ununited  fractures  of  the  arm,  he 
has  subsequently  cured  th.e  patient  by  the  seton, 
and  in  the  humerus  has  found  this  remedy  al- 
most uniformly  successful. 

In  three  cases  in  which  the  fractured  tibia  had 
failed  .to  unite,  he  has  effected  a  cure  by  the  se- 
ton, and  one  of  these  was  of  more  than  twelve 
months'  standing.  In  another  example,  after 
complete  union  had  been  effected  by  the  seton, 
the  patient  fell  and  fractured  the  bone  at  the 
same  place.  On  subjecting  him  to  the  ordinary 
confinement,  the  cure  was  as  early  obtained  as 
though  it  had  been  a  primary  fracture. 

Dr.  Mott  directs  that  the  seton  in  these  cases 
should  be  passed  directly  between  the  ends  of 
the  bones;  for  if  it  merely  pass  beside  the  frac- 
tured ends,  even  though  in  contact,  it  will  not 
succeed ;  and  hence,  when  the  bones  are  close- 
ly united  by  ligament  or  other  tissue,  a  passage 
must  be  bored  or  drilled  through,  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  seton.  In  general,  the  time  for 
continuing  the  seton  will  be  from  one  to  two 
months,  though  occasionally  a  longer  time  is  re- 
quired. So  soon  as  union  has  commenced,  which 
is  known  by  the  firmness  acquired  by  the  limb, 
Dr.  Mott  commences  the  withdrawal  of  the  seton 
by  removing  a  thread  every  two  or  three  days ; 


and  by  the  time  all  are  thus  removed,  the  cure  is- 
found  to  be  complete. 

Professor  Parker,  of  New-York,  has  treated 
successfully  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  cervix  fem- 
oris within  the  capsular  ligament.  He  employ- 
ed long  splints.  It  was  in  a  female  at  CO,  who 
had  enjoyed  excellent  health.  The  limb  "was 
but  little  shortened,  and  the  motions  of  the 
joint  but  slightly  impaired.  The  patient  having 
since  died,  the  femur  has  been  obtained,  and  ex- 
hibits complete  osseous  union  within  the  cap- 
sule. The  bone  and  its  fellow  are  preserved  in 
the  musqum  of  the 'College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New- York.  I  have  witnessed  two  cases  I 
of  a  similar  result,  in  which  the  seat  of  the  frac- 
ture was  manifestly  within  the  capsular  liga- 
ment ;  and  though  both  patients  are  still  livin", 
the  evidences  of  osseous  union  are  conclusive! 
Neither  of  them  was  as  far  advanced  in  life  as 
Dr.  Parker's  case,"  one  of  them  being  36,  and  the 
other  52  years  of  age. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  treated  38  fractures  of 
the  cervix  femoris  by  the  flexed  position,  and  he 
reports  30  qases  of  success,  a  proportion  far  be- 
yond general  experience,  and  argues  well  for  his 
method,  whether  these  fractures  were  within  or 
without  the  capsular  ligament. 

For  twenty  years  he  reports  having  treated 
fractured  thighs  with  great  success,  employing 
extension  and'  counter-extension  by  means  of 
Desault's  apparatus  improved. 

Dr.  Isaac  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  has  cured  a 
case  of  ununited  fracture  by  friction  of  the  ends 
of  the  bones.  (See  Amer.  Journ.  for  August, 
1834.)  i  \  *  '• 

Dr.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  has  used  the  immovable 
apparatus  of  Sartin  and  Velpeau  in  more  than 
20  cases  of  fracture  and  sprains  of  the  wrist  and 
ankle,  With  the  most  gratifying  results.  He  pre- 
fers the  dextrine,  after  having  tried  flour  and 
starch  often  enough  to  judge  of  their  compara* 
tive  merits. 

Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton  has  met  with  fractures  of 
the  os  calcis,  in  which  the  fragment  to  which 
the  tendo  Achilles  was  attached  was  forcibly 
drawn  up  by  the  contraction  of  the  gastrocnemii. 
The  foot  being  extended  permanently  by  banda- 
ges, an  osseous  union  of  the  fragments  has  been 
obtained  in  two  cases ;  and  though  the  broken 
fragment  is  prominent,  and  the  tendon  shortened' 
to  correspond,  the  patients  have  recovered  withr , 
out  detriment  to  the  motions  of  the  limb. 

Dr.  George  W.  N  orris,  of  Philadelphia,  reports 
a  case  of  ununited  fracture  of  the  humerus  of 
four  years  standing,  cured  by  the  application  of 
caustic  potash,  in  the  Amer.  Journ.,  vol.  xxiii.,  p. 
283.  The  same  surgeon  has  published  a  valua- 
ble paper  on  the  occurrence  of  non-union  after, 
fractures,  its  causes  and  treatment.  It  may  be 
found  in  the  same  journal,  vol.  iii.,  No.  5,.  new 
series,  1842. 

Dr/  Nathan  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  -has  in 
vented  an  instrument  for  fractures  of  the  thigh 
and  leg,  which  is  found  by  experience  to  possess 
extraordinary  advantages,  especially  in  the  man- 
agement of  bad  cases.  It  is  concave,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  straight  or  flexed  position  of  the  limb, 
effecting  extension  and  counter-extefision  to  any 
desirable  extent,  and  he  has  availed  himself  of 
the  advantages. derived  from  suspending  the  limb' 
since  1827,  and  for  which  his  apparatus  is  adapt- 
ed. I  regret  that  my  limits  will  not  allow  a  full 
detail  of  the  points  of  merit  which  Dr.  Smith's 
instrument  possesses,  but  which  obviously  render 
it  superior  tp  any  and  every  other,  so  that,  whet- 
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ever  it  is  known,  this  apparatus  is  preferred  to 
any  other. 

Dr.  George  Fox,  of  Philadelphia,  introduced  into 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  the  year  1828,  an 
apparatus  for  fractured  clavicle,  which  is  descri- 
bed minutely  in  Dr.-Norris's  edition  of  Liston's 
Practical  Surgery,  and  which  is  every  way  pref: 
erable  to  Desault's.  Indeed,  to  this  latter  there 
are  many  and  foroible  objections,  by  reason  of 
which  it  is  but  rarely  applied  in  America. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Heard,  of  New-York,  has  published 
in  the  New- York  Med-  and  Surg.  Joum.  for  Oc- 
tober, 1839,  a  report  of  cases  of  ununited  fracture 
treated  at  the  New- York  Hospital.  In  this  report, 
the  practice  introduced  by  Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodg- 
ers,  of  New-York,  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
cases,  all  of  which  were  completely  successful. 

Dr.  Rodgers  was  led  to  adopt  this  course  by 
having  a  case  under  his  care  which  had  resist- 
ed several  modes  of  treatment,  including  two 
trials  of  the  seton.  Having  removed  the  ends  of 
the  bone  by  excision,  he  found  that  the  fragments 
were  separated  from  each  other  an  inch  and  a 
half,  and  it  appeared  impossible  to  bring  the  ends, 
into  contact.  He  then  drilled  a  hole  into  the 
medullary  cavity  through  the  shell  of  each  end, 
and  passed  a  silver  wire  through  these  holes ; 
and,  having  thus  coapted  the  fragments,  the  ends 
df  the  wire  were  drawn  through  a  canula  which 
remained  in  the  wound.  He  thus  secured  firm 
osseous  union,  and  Doctors  Mott  and  Cheeseman 
have  since  thea  repeated  this  method  of  treating 
bad  cases  with  entire  success.  Mr.  Liston  and 
other  surgeons,  some  of  them  in-  our  own  coun- 
try, have  condemned  this  practice ;  but  as  the 
only  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried  have  been 
unfavourable  examples,  and  to  which  none  of  the 
other  methods  were  adapted,  some  of  them  hav- 
ing been  tested  in  vain,  and  as  every  case  has 
succeeded,  the  merit  of  the  operation  is  unques- 
tionable. It  is  a  modification  of  Mr.  White's  oper- 
ation, and  will  succeed  when  this  fails.— Reese.] 
[FRAGIL1TAS  OSSIUM.  For  the  following 
cases,  detailed  at  length,  reference  may  be  had  to 
Dr.  Gibson's  late  work. 
The  boy  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  the  Dic- 


tionary, as  a  patient  of  Dr.  Gibson>  after  having 
twenty -four  fractures  of  different  bones,  has  since 
deceased,  by  reason  of  a  partial  dislocation  of  the 
first  and  second  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  after  an 
illness  of  fourteen  weeks. 

Dr.  Mettauer,  of  Virginia,  reports  the  case  of 
a  citizen  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  whose  brittle- 
ness  of  the  bones  was  so  great  that  he  frequent- 
ly fractured  the  humerus,  radius,, ulna,  and  clav- 
icles in  giving  blows,  he  being  habitually  pugna- 
cious. Dr.  Mettauer  states-that  the  tibia,  fibula, 
and  femur  have  been  broken  in  his  case  several 
times  from  a  sudden  twist  of  the  body,  and  from 
efforts  to  save  himself  from  falls.  His  thigh- 
bones have  been  broken  when  attempting  to  get 
on  horseback,  and  his  ribs  have  been  fractured 
from  equally  slight  causes.  He  often  said  that 
he  believed  he  could  break  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm by  pressing  them  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger.  So  frequent  were  these  accidents, 
that  his 'domestics  became  expert  bone-setters, 
and  frequently  managed  his  fractures.  His  re- 
coveries were  very  rapid,  reunion  being  readily 
effected,  and  very  seldom  was  it  necessary  to 
confine  him  longer  than  three  weeks  after  either 
of  his  fractures.   ,  .   •  -  »' 

Dr.  Elkinton  records  a  case  in  which  muscu- 
lar action  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  fracture  the 
bones,  those  of  both  arms  above  the  elbow  hav- 
ing been  broken  during  a  fit.  Dr.  Hendry,  who 
attended  the  same  patient,  testifies  that  his  bones 
were  frequently  broken  by  slight  exertion,  and 
in  all  cases  they  speedily  reunited. 

Dr.  Goddard  has  a  patient  whose  bones  have 
been  broken  fourteen  times,  though  now  only 
twelve  years  old,  and  had  fractured  his  thigh- 
three  times  before  he  was  four  years  of  age,  by 
falling  from  a  step  six  inches  high.  This  brittle- 
ness  of  the  bones  was  a  family  complaint  in  this, 
instance,  for  his  mother  had  her  thigh-bones  bro- 
ken six  times  ;  while  her  brother,  at  thirteen 
years  old,  had  suffered  nine  fractures  of  the  thigh 
and  two  of  the  arm,  besides  having  one  of  his, 
hip-joints  dislocated.  These  persons  are  short 
of  stature,  and;  have  small  bones,  but  in  other  re- 
spects have  good  health. — Reese.] 
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[GANGLION.  Dr.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  the  treatment  of  these 
tumours,  and  after  trying  incisions,  extirpation, 
and  puncture,  prefers  the  method  of  acupunctu-, 
ration  as  recommended  by  Velpeau,  and  after- 
ward relying  on  pressure  for  their  radical  remo- 
val. The  use  of  the  needles  is  found  .to  give 
very  little  pain. — Reese.]  '...„,, 
[GANGRiENOPSIS.  In  the  American  Med- 
ical Recorder  .for  July,  1-827,  Dr.  Jackson,  of 
Northumberland,  has  published  a  paper  Contain- 
ing a  number  of  cases,  with  remarks  on  a  disease 
of  children,  which  he  proposes  to  call  gangra- 
nopsis;  and  in  the  Amer.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  and 
Phys.  Sciences,  vol.  v.,  Dr.  Webber  has  furnished 
a  detail  of  several  interesting  cases  of  this  gan- 
grenous erosion  of  the  cheek.  Dr.  W.  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  four  instances  in 
the  course  of.  two  or  three  years;  three  of  the 
milder  kind,  and  one  of  the  most  severe  form, 
answering  to  the  nomer  of  Bums.  Case  4  being 
the  most  minutely  drawmup,  I  shall  here  insert 


it,  as  a  suitable  appendage  to  my  article  on  canes 
of  the  jaws  of  children.  "This  case,  occurred  in 
September,  1828,  in  a  little  girl  10  years  old  It 
ensued  upon  typhus,  in  which  diarrhoea  had  been, 
a  troublesome  symptom.  About  the  fourteenth 
day,  when  the  fever  was  apparently  beginning  to 
abate,  she  complained  of  a  feeling  of  soreness 
and  pain  in  the  left  cheek,  not  far  from  the  angle 
of  the  mouth."  The  part  was  slightly  swollen, 
somewhat  hard,  and  reddish,  like  the  commence- 
ment of  a  bile.  Volatile  liniment  with  laudanum 
was  applied,  and  the  redness  disappeared,  though 
the  swelling  continued,  being,  however,  less  hard, 
and  rather  more  diffuse.  A  day  or  two  after 
aphtha;  appeared  in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  for 
which  a  gargle  of  diluted  muriatic  acid  was  em- 
ployed. She  complained,  however,  of  the  cheek's 
being  hotter  and  sorer,  and  the  swelling  had  evi- 
dently increased.  On  the  inside  of  the  cheek  it 
protruded  in  a  ridge  between  the  teeth.  Lead- 
water  was  used  externally  as  a  constant  appli- 
cation in  addition  to  the  occasional  use  of  the- 
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liniment  above  mentioned,  and  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  was  frequently  touched  with  honey, 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid ;  small  quantities 
of  wine  were  given,  and  one  fourth  of  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  thrice  a  day  ;  also  small  doses 
of  Dover's  powder  to  regulate  the  bowels,  still 
rather  too  loose,  and  to  procure  sufficient  rest. 
The  cheek,  nevertheless,  continued  to  swell,  and 
the  breath  became  very  fetid.    The  aphthae  dis- 
appeared in  a  day  or  two;  but  upon  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  internal  swelling  of  the 
cheek  was  a  kind  of  flabby  pustule  or  blister, 
seemingly  beneath  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
internal  integument,  which  over  the  swelling 
was  opaque,  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  This 
broke  the  same  evening,  discharging  a  small 
quantity  of  fetid  fluid,  and  leaving  a  sloughing 
appearance  of  its  membranous  covering.    It  was 
repeatedly  touched  during  the  night  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  with  a  strong  preparation  of  muriatic 
acid  and  honey,  sufficiently  strong  to  corrugate 
the  sloughing  membrane,  and  make  it  settle 
down  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  parts. 
This,  it  was  hoped,  would  put  a  check  to  the  dis- 
eased action,  and  cause  the  slough  to  separate. 
Notwithstanding,  it  continued  to  increase  during 
the  subsequent  night,  and  on  the  next  morning 
had  nearly  reached  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
which  looked  dusky,  and  approached  to  a  state 
of  gangrene. 

"An  eminent  practitioner  from  a  distance  met 
me  in  consultation  this  morning,  and  advised 
carrot  and  fermenting  poultices  with  charcoal 
over,  the  cheek,  a  small  blister  externally  over 
the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  one  on  the  inside  of 
the  cheek,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  cover  the  slough 
and  the  surrounding  sound  edges,  while  the 
internal  remedies  were  continued  in  increased 
doses.    The  disease,  however,  proceeded  with 
redoubled  rapidity.   Gangrene  in  undistinguished 
blackness  passed  in  a  few  hours  across  the  exter- 
nal blister,  and  at  the  same  time  came  through 
the  cheek,  opposite. to  the  point  on  the  inside 
first  attacked.    In  spite  of  the  assiduous  appli- 
cation of  the  poultices,  these  spots  spread  so  as 
to  coalesce  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  by  the 
next  morning  involved  most  of  the  unattacked 
portion  of  the  cheek.    The  case  was  now  deemed 
hopeless,  and  dissolution  was  soon  expected. 
The  fetor  being  excessive,  with  a  view  to  lessen 
it  the  part  was  covered  with  a  cloth  wet  with  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  pow- 
der).   This  lessened  the  rapid  spreading  of  the 
gangrene  so  much,  that  for  hours  it  seemed 
almost  entirely  stationary,  but  did  not  become 
wholly  so,  though  it  progressed  very  slowly  till 
it  had  covered  the  whole  of  the  swelling  existing 
at  the  commencement,  reaching  almost  to  the 
lower  eyelid,  over  the  membranous  part  of  the 
nose  of  the  same  side,  the  septum,  two  thirds  of 
the  lips,  and  half  of  the  chin,  including  all  the 
cheek  down  to  below  the  under  edge  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  backward  nearly  to  the  ear.    The  parts 
were  completely  sphacelated,  and  had  nearly  sep- 
arated; when,  at  "the  expiration*  of  twelve  days 
from  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  the  little  pa- 
tient died.    All  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  the 
fever  had  entirely  subsided  long  before  her  deatH." 

I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  witnessing 
this  frightful  disease,  but  in  all  the  cases  I  saw, 
it  could  be  traced  to  the -injudicious  use  of  mer- 
cury. In  two  of  them  the  whole  cheek  sloughed 
off,  leaving  the  carious  bones  and  the  internal 
structure  of  the  throat  exposed,  before  they  ter- 
minated fatally.— Reese.] 
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[GUMS,  INFLAMMATION  and  ABSCESS 
OF.    Gumboil.    Paruiis.   Inflammation  of  the 
gums  mostly  arises  from  the  irritation  of  cario'u* 
teeth,  but  sometimes  from  necrosis  of  a  part  of 
the  alveolary  process,  or  from  the  splintering  of 
it  occasioned  by  the  extraction  of  a  bad  tooth 
Sometimes  it  originates  from  exposure  to  cold 
and  in  other  instances  from  mechanical  irritation' 
When  the  inflammation,  arising  from  the  irritation 
of  a  decayed  tooth,  cold,  and  some  other  causes 
proceeds  to  suppuration,  the  case  is  then  an  ab- 
scess, here  termed  a  gumboil.   The  treatment 
consists  in  making  an  early  puncture  for 1  the 
discharge  of  the  matter,  and,  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation,  in  extracting  any  had  toot! 
concerned  in  keeping  up  irritation.   The  mouth 
is  to  be  frequently  cleansed  with  an  astringent 
gargle.    If  a  fistula  form  in  the  gums,  it  is  to  be 
freely  divided,  and  touched  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  care  being  taken,  however,  before  resort- 
ing to  this  measure,  to  remove  any  carious  tooth 
splinter,  or- dead'  portion  of  bone,  which  latter 
proceedings  will  generally  supersede  all  neces- 
sity for  laying  open  the  fistula.^C  1 

[GUMS,  TUMOURS  OF.  A  very  common 
disease  is  a  thickening  of  the  gums  at  some  par- 
ticular point,  which  puts,  on "the  form  of  an  ex- 
crescence, and  generally  assumes  a  hard,  callous 
nature.  Some  of  these  swellings  are  connected 
with  the  periosteum  or  bone,  and  are  disposed  ta 
acquire  a  malignant  character ;  frequently,  after 
they  have  attained  a  certain  size,  the  neighbour- 
ing part  of  the  bone  becomes  altered  and  softened, 
Other  tumours  of  the  gums  are  merely  excres- 
cences from  the  'fibro-vascUlar  texture  of  these 
parts,  not  penetrating  deeply,  not  oonnected  with 
the  bone,  periosteum,  nor  sockets  of  the  teeth, 
and  not  malignant.  The  excrescence  of  the.gums, 
thei ,  ;*rmed  epulis,  is  of  very  different  character 
in  din"  rent  cases  ;  but,  as  many  tumours  of  the 
gums,  apparently  trivial  at  first,  become  fatal 
diseases  in  the  end,  if  neglected  in  their  begin- 
ning, the  rule  in  surgery  is  to  attempt  their  extir- 
pation before  they  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress. ♦ 

On  this  subject  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  made 
some  interesting  remarks.    "We  see  (says  he) 
a  small  tumour  of  the  gums,  stationary  for  a  long 
time,  and  claiming  no  attention,  at  last  forcing 
its  way  into  the  bones  of  the  face,  filling  up  the 
cells  and  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  pressing  out 
the  eyes,  and  rising  at  last  upon  the  base  of  the 
brain  itself,"  so  as  to  destroy  the  patient.  The 
worst  diseases  of  the  gums,  according  to"  Sir  C. 
Bell,  do  not  come  from  the  irritation  of  a  bad 
tooth.    "We  see  a  carious  tooth  attended  with 
ulcer  and  gumboil,  and  abscess  in  the  jaw ;  with 
fungous  tumour  of  the  gums";  even  with  necro- 
sis of  the  jaw.   We  find  the  inflammation  from 
the  same  source  amounting  in  severity  of  pain  to 
that  of  tic-douloureux.    But  these  are  of  no  ap 
count  compared  in  danger  with  this  tumour  of 
which  I  am  treating.    This  more  formidable  dis- 
ease begins  when  the  adjoining  teeth  are  appa- 
rently sound,  and  when,we  cannot  trace  it  to  any 
common  source  of  irritation.    This  tumour  first 
shows  itself  in  a  small,  hard  prominence  of  the 
gum,  shooting  out  between  two  of  the  teeth ;  and 
the  teeth  being  ^ood  is  an  unfavourable  circum-  ' 
stance;  for  when  they  have  become  loose  ano 
are  displaced  without  being  themselves  diseased, 
it  implies  that  the  cause  is  deep,  and  not  to  be 
removed  by  pulling  out  the  teeth.    If  the  teeth  be 
carious  and  originally  in  fault;  we  have  a  reason- 
able expectation-of  arresting;  the  progress  of  dis- 
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«ase  by  removing  the  teeth ;  but  when,  independ- 
ent of  the  teeth,  the  tumour  has  its  origin  in  the 
membrane  of  the  fang  or  in  the  socket,  we  can- 
not hope  to  extirpate  the  disease  without  remo- 
ving the  whole  system  of  parts,"  the  tooth,  the 
gum,  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  jaw.  (See 
Sir  Charles  Bell's  Surgical  Obs.,  p.  443,  8vo, 
Lond.,  1816.)  A  perpendicular  division  of  the 
alveolary  process  is  to  be  made  at  a  prudent  dis- 
tance from  each  side  "of  the  tumour,  and  to  the 
requisite  depth,  with  a  fine  saw,  any  teeth  in  the 
way  of  its  action  being  previously  .extracted. 
Then,  with  a  strong  pair  of  forceps,  the  portion 
of  bone  between  the  two  fissures  is  to  be  broken 
off.  The  bleeding,  which  is  copious,  may  some- 
times be  stopped  by  compresses  dipped  in  the 
tincture  of  muriated  iron,  but  frequently  requires 
firm  and  long-continued  pressure  with  the  hands 
of  a  succession  of  assistants,  or  even  the  actual 
cautery. 

The  soft  and  mote  superficial  kinds  of  epulis 
may  be  extirpated  with  a  scalpel,  care>b.eing  taken 
to  let  the  excision  be  sufficiently  free  and  deep, 


and  then  to  scrape  the  alveolary  process,  or  rub 
the  bottom  of  the  wound  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  will  generally  stop  the  hemorrhage,  and 
lessen  the  chance  of  a  return  of  the  excrescence. 
When  the  disease  recurs  often,  as  it  did  six  times 
in  a  case  mentioned  by  John  Hunter,  the  remo- 
val of  the  parts  must  either  have  been  imperfect, 
or  the  tumour  cancerous,  as  happened  in  two  ex- 
amples which  fell  under  his  observation.  (See 
J.  Hunter  on  Natural  Hist.,  eye,  of  the  Human 
Teeth,  p.  188.)— C]  . 

[GUNSHOT  WOUNDS.  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of 
Georgia,  has  politely  furnished  me  the  particulars 
of  a  case  of  gunshot  wound,  in  which  one  ball 
made  sis  wounds.  It  occurred  in  a  so-called  "  af- 
fair of  honour,"  in  which  the  ball- passed  through 
both  thighs,  and  the  right  leg  having  been  thrown 
forward  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  ball,  it 
passed  between  the  scrotum  and  perineum,  in- 
flicting a  wound  upon  both.  This  ball  thus 
made  two  wounds  in  each  thigh,  one  in  the  scro- 
tum, and  one  in  the  perineum.  The  patient  nev- 
ertheless recovered,  and  is  now  well. — Reese 
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[HEMATOCELE.  (From  al^a,  blood,  and 
K)'i\rj,  tumour.)  A  swelling  of  the  scrotum,  pro- 
ceeding from,  or  caused  by -blood. 

The  term  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  every, 
kind  of  extravasation  of  blood  about  the  scrotum 
and  spermatic  cord,  but  at  the  present  day  it  is 
usually  restricted  by  British  surgeons  to  a  collec- 
tion of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
Extravasation  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  scrotum  and  spermatic  cord,  or  within  the 
structure  of  the  testicle  itself,  Pott,  however^ar- 
ranges  with  hematocele.    This  lafct  swelling  is 
generally  pyriform,  like  hydrocele,  but  is  distin- 
guishable from  it  by  its  greater  weight  and  firm- 
ness, its  want  of  transparency,  its  obscure  fluctu- 
ation, and  its  cause,  which  is  usually  a  blow  upon 
the  scrotum,  or  an  accidental  puncture  of  some 
vessels  of  the  testicle  ortunicavaginalis  in 'tapping 
a  hydrocele.  When  the  latter  membrane  has  been 
long  or  much  distended  by  the  serous  fluid  of 
hydrocele,  it  becomes  thickened,  and  its  vessels, 
especially,  those  of  its  inner  surface,  enlarged, 
and  even  varicose.  If  one  of  these  lies  in  the  way 
of  the  instrument  with  which  the  hydrocele  is 
tapped,  it  is  of  course  wounded,  and  then  the 
fluid  which  is  discharged  is  deeply  tinged  with 
blood.    Should  the  bleeding  continue  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  hydrocele,  the  blood  will  accu- 
mulate in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  the  scrotum 
■will  again  be  considerably  swollen.    In  one  or 
two  examples,  I  have  known  hematocele  follow 
the  tapping  of  a  hydrocele  with  a  lancet  or  other 
sharp-edged  instrument.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
noticed  this  risk  as  attending  the  plan  of  tapping 
a  hydrocele  with  a  lancet.    (Ore  the  Structure-  and 
Dis.  of  the  Testis,  pt  212.)    A  gentleman  fn  the 
Fleet  prison  took  it  into  his  head  to  tap  his  'hy- 
drocele with  a  kind  of  long  spring-lancet  of  his 
own  invention:  the  operation  was  followed  by 
the  rapid  formation  of  a  very  large  hematocele. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  enlarged  veins  of  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis  hursts  of  itself,  after  the  fluid  of  a 
hydrocele  has  been  discharged,  and  hematocele 
then  comes  on,  as  it  were,  spontaneously.  Ac- 


cording to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  hematocele  may 
arise  from  a  diseased  condition  of  the  arteries. 
"  This  is  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  the 
brain  under  the  form  of  sanguineous  apoplexy. 
There  is  amatural  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  arteries  of  old  persons ;  they  become  ossified 
in  patches  and  ulcerate ;  and  I  have  known  this 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  hematocele."  (See  Lon- 
don Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  1831-32,  p.  927.V 

As  Sir  Astley  Cooper  observes,  hematocele  is 
often  connected  with  hydrocele,  and  a  conse- 
quence of  it.  The  latter  disease  frequently  be- 
comes complicated  with  hydrocele  from  an  acci- 
dental blow  on  the  tumour,  occasioning  a  rent  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  In  one  case,  operated  upon 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  this  membrane  had  been 
ruptured  to  the  extent  of  between  one  and  two 
inches.  The  same  distinguished  surgeon  records 
the  case  of  a  gentleman,  in  whom  hematocele 
arose,  not  from  a  blow,  but  from  excessive  bodily 
exertion.  (Ore  the  Structure,  <3fC,  of  the  Testis,  p. 
213-215.) 

However,  of  all  the  causes  of  hematocele,  a 
blow  on  the  scrotum  is  the  most  frequent,  and 
especially  a  blow  from  the  pummel  of  the  saddle 
in  riding.  I  have  known  the  disease  produced, 
however,  by  external  violence  of  different  kinds  ; 
as  by  a  fall  against  *a  piece  of  timber,  by  which 
the  scrotum  was  violently  struck.  After  such 
accidents,  the  scrotum  will  suddenly  swell  to 
double  or  treble  its  natural  size.  Every  swell- 
ing so  produced  in  the  scrotum  by  effused  blood 
is  not  invariably  a  collection  of  this  fluid  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  for  sometimes  the  extravasa- 
tion is  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue1  ex  ternal  to  this 
membrane.  Hematocele  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter  ca§e  partly  by  the  oblong  or  pyri- 
form shape  of  the  tumour,  its  obscure  fluctuation, 
its  freedom  from  the  common  appearances  of  ec- 
chymosis,  and  its  presenting  itself  more  on  one 
side  of  the  scrotum  than  the  other ;  while  an  ex- 
travasation of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue  gener- 
ally is' more  diffused,  produces  a  dark  blue  dis- 
coloration of  the  part,  and  conceals  more  or  less 
both  testes. 
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When  hematocele  occurs  in  combination  with 
hydrocele,  the  blood  is  mixed  with  the  serous 
fluid  contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  par- 
tially dissolved  in  it :  if  the  quantity  of  blood  be 
small,  the  solution  is  complete ;  but  in  the  op- 
posite case  coagula  are  formed,  which  lemain 
undissolved.    (Sir  B.  Brodie,  ib.) 

In  the  dissection  of  some  hematoceles,  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis  is  found  excessively  thickened ; 
and  the  blood  in  it,  whether  coagulated  or  fluid, 
is  of  the  colour  of  coffee.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  re- 
fers to  a  preparation  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
exemplifying  the  serious  mistake  of  removing  the 
testicle,  while  the  true  disease  was  merely  hae- 
matocele.  The  tunica  vaginalis  was  excessively 
thickened,  and  rilled  with  coagulated  blood  of  a 
brownish  red  colour.    (Op.  cit.,  p.  215.) 

A  negro  died  in  St.  George's  Hospital  who  had 
an  enlargement  of  one  testicle ;  but,  as  it  had  oc- 
casioned little  or  no  inconvenience,  the  surgeon 
had  not  been  consulted.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
examined  the  part  after  the  patient's  death,  and 
found  a  very  large  quantity  of  grumous  blood  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  at  the  back  part  a  soft, 
pulpy  mass  was  seen,  not  at  all  resembling  the 
testicle  'in  structure,  and  only  recognisable  as 
such  by  its  connexion  with  the  epididymis  and 
vas  deferens.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  conceives 
that  the  changed  state  of  the  testicle  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  a  large  quantity  of 
blood.  *  (See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  1831-32,  p.  927.) 

Hematocele  is  sometimes  unaccompanied  by 
pain :  this  is  the  case  when  the  quantity  of  blood 
is  small,  and  no  inflammation  present.  Under 
other  circumstances,  the  disease  may  be  attend- 
ed with  excessive  pain,  and  bring  on  abscesses, 
gangrene,  and  dangerous  degrees  of  constitution- 
al disturbance.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  per- 
son whom  I  have  mentioned  as  having  produced 
hematocele  by  plunging  a  large  lancet  into  his 
own  hydrocele,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  it  him- 
self. In  this  instance,  which  I  visited  with  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper,  if  a  free  and  prompt  incision 
had  not  been  made  to  discharge  the  matter  and 
putrid  blood,  the  patient  would  soon  have  lost 
bis  life  by  the  violence  of  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  mentions  a  paint- 
er, who  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess, 
and  who,  while  climbing  a  ladder,  was  seized 
with  pain  in  the  testicle,  and  an  enormous  he- 
matocele formed.  In  this  patient  the  symptoms 
at  first  were  more  nearly  allied  to  mania  than  de- 
lirium. 

If  hematocele  be  occasioned  by  a  blow,  and 
not  accompanied  by  hydrocele,  and  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  be  moderate,  the 
treatment  should  consist  in  keeping  the  patient 
in  the  recumbent  position,  applying  leeches,  ad- 
ministering purgative  medicines,  and  covering 
the  tumour  with  a  cold  lotion,  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  checking  any  farther  internal  bleed- 
ing. These  means  will  prevent  inflammation, 
and,  after  a  time,  the  blood  will  probably  be  ab- 
sorbed. Were  the  quantity  of  blood  considerable 
its  pressure  might  cause  an  absorption  of  the  tes- 
ticle (Sir  B.  Brodie),  or,  at  all  events,  it  would 
be  likely  to  excite  inflammation,  and  have  little 
or  no  chance  of  being  dispersed:  in  such  a  case, 
therefore,  the  best  practitioners  agree  respecting 
the  propriety  of  laying  open  the  tunica  vaginalis 
and  taking  out  the  blood. 

If  hematocele  be  combined  with  hydrocele, 
and  free  from  much  inflammation,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  recommends  making  an  incision  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  discharging  its  contents,  and, 
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without  introducing  any  lint  into  the  cavity,  leav- 
ing the  cure  to  be  completed  by  the  process  of  in- 
flammation. (On  the  Structure,  <fc,  of  the  Testis 
p.  216.) 

If,  on  drawing  off  a  hydrocele,  the  contents  are 
tinged  with  blood,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie '  allows 
the  fluid  to  collect  again,  and  repeats  the  tap- 
pings at  intervals  until  no  blood  is  mixed  with  it 
The  injection  may  then  be  used  with  success 
Should  the  quantity  of  blood  be  large,  he  regards 
the  expectation  of  its  being  removed  by  absorp- 
tion as  hopeless,  and  therefore  punctures  the  tu 
nica  vaginalis  with  a  lancet,  introduces  a  direct' 
or  into  the  opening,  and  then  enlarges  it  with  a 
scalpel.  (Ib.) 

Whoever  has  read  the  observations  of  Pott  on 
this  subject  will  know  that  the  operation  of  lav 
mg  open  the  tunica  vaginalis  for  the  cure  of  he 
matocele  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  severe  at 
tack  of  symptomatic  fever,  delirium,  and  even 
death.  In  unfavourable  constitutions,  the  symp- 
toms will  generally  prove  serious,  whatever  be 
the  mode  adopted  m  dressing  the  wound  or  the 
internal  treatment.  But  now  that  the  plan  of 
introducing  lint  and  other  extraneous  substances 
into  the  exposed  cavity  is  abandoned,  bad  cases 
are  far  less  frequent  than  formerly.  The  violence 
of  the  symptoms  will  generally  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  inflammation  in  the  parts,  and  the  kind 
of  constitution  in  which  it  occurs.  If  hemato- 
cele excite  inflammation,  the  clots  of  blood  pu- 
trefy, and  a  gangrenous  suppuration  follows  at- 
tended  with  an  accumulation  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen in  the  part,  and  most  urgent  danger.  Here 
a  free  opening  must  be  made  without  delay,  the 
scrotum  poulticed  or  covered  with  cold  lotions, 
and  the  patient  kept  under  the  influence  of  the 
muriate  or  acetate  of  morphine. 

Mr.  Pott,  in  his  account  of  hematocele,  com- 
prehends one  species,  which  he  describes  as  an 
extravasation  of  blood  within  the  tunica  albu- 
gmea. 

I  confess  that  no  good  reason  appears  for  ar- 
ranging cases  of  this  kind  with  hematocele;  for 
what  are  they  but  diseased  testicles  which  have 
been  punctured,  either  on  account  of  their  seem- 
ing to  contain  a  fluid,  or  really  having  within  them 
cysts  filled  with  chocolate-coloured  or  other  fluid, 
as  I  have  seen  in  hundreds  of  instances  of  sarco- 
cele  ?  and,  whatever  blood  is  discharged,  is  not- 
extravasated  in  the  subs'tance  of  the  testis  pre\i- 
ously  to  the  puncture,  but  issues  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  that  proceeding. 

Another  species  of  hematocele,-  noticed  by 
rott,  "  arises  from  a  bursting  of  a  branch  of  the 
spermatic  .vein,  between  the  groin  and  scrotum* 
within  the  sheath  of  the  cord.  This,  which  is 
generally  produced  by  great  or  sudden  exertions 
of  strength,  feats  of  agility,  &c,  may  happen  to 
persons  in  the  best  health." 

I  cannot  conceive  that,  in  any  case  of  a  mere 
rupture  of  one  of  the  spermatic  veins,  it  can  ever 
be  justifiable  to  tie  the  whole  spermatic  cord, 
and  then  perform  castration,  though  Pott  advises 
this  plan,  if  the  bleeding  branch  cannot  be  tied, 
singly.  Discutient  applications  and  an  dccasion- 
al  purge  will  almost  always  disperse  the  swell- 
ing; and  if  not,  opening  it,  and  taking  out  the 
blood,  applying  cold,  or,  if  necessary,  filling  the 
cavity  with  lint,  and  using  compression,  would 
be  according  to  my  humble  judgment,  the  most 
judicious  treatment.— C] 

,J?A?E'LIR-  Dr"  Isaac  Pa"sh  sports  two 
cases  of  congenital  double  hare-lip,  with  an  op. 
eratron,  and  remarks  on  the  method  of  separating 
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the  bridge  of  the  nose  in  these  cases.  (See 
Amer.  Journ.  for  May,  1834.) 

Dr.  Mott,  of  New-York,  has  had  extensive 
experience  in  this  operation,  having  performed 
it  nearly  200  times.  In  simple  cases  he  recom- 
mends that  the  operation  be  delayed  two  or  three 
months.  In  the  compound  double  hare-lip  he 
operates  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time,  with 
one  set  of  stitches,  leaving  the  intermediate  por- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  In  the  complicated 
variety,  with  fissures  through  the  bones,  he  rec- 
ommends an  early  operation,  and  has  performed 
it  successfully  in  nine  days  after  birth,  though 
he  thinks  it  better  to  wait  two  or  three  months. 
-When  performed  thus  early,  the  fissure  in  the 
hones  will  close  in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 
Such  has  been  his  experience  in  more  than  20 
cases  of  this  form.  He  has  also  treated  com- 
pound complicated  cases,  having  a  double  fis- 
sure through  the  bones,  with  complete  success. 

The  importance  of  teaching  the  child  to  feed 
with  a  spoon  before  attempting  this  operation 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  nor  should  the 
child  be  permitted  to  nurse  after  the  operation 
until  the  lip  is  sound.    Dr.  Mott  has  never  em- 
ployed pins  in  any  form  of  this  disease,  but  finds 
the  uninterrupted  suture  to  be  adequate  to  every 
variety  of  hare-lip.   I  have  lately  had  occasion 
to  operate  upon  a  young  lady  of  20  years  of  age 
•who  in  infancy  had  been  twice  operated  on  with 
the  twisted  suture,  and  in  both  instances  the 
pins  were  torn  out,  and  the  deformity  being  thus 
increased,  all  hope  of  cure  was  abandoned,  and 
she  grew  up,  therefore,  without  its  repetition. 
In  this  case,  which  was  a  compound  double  hare- 
lip though  it  was  necessary  to  remove  so  much 
of  the  lip  as  bore  the  cicatrices  of  the  former  op- 
erations, I  employed  only  the  interrupted  suture 
and  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.    The  result  m 
this  adult  case  has  been  most  gratifying,  perfect 
union  having  taken  place  in  four  days,  so  that 
the  stitches  were  removed,  and  scarcely  a  trace 
of  the  deformity  can  be  discovered. 
'  In  the  compound  complicated  variety  of  hare- 
lip we  often  find  a  projection  of  one  side  of  the 
jaw-bone  in  the  form  of  a  proboscis.   This  should 
be  removed,  as  preliminary  to  the  operation  on 
the  soft  parts,  by  a  strong  pair  of  scissors  or  the 
bone-nippers.    Dr.  Mott  has  occasionally  found 
it  necessary  to  employ  "the  actual  cautery  m 
these  cases,  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage  from  the 
bone  which  has  followed  the  removal  of  this 
1    proboscis.    In  such  cases  it  is  better  to  defer  for 
a  few  days  the  incisions  and  sutures  to  the  hp. 
Dr  March,  of  Albany,  has  been  very  successful 
in  removing  these  shocking  deformities  by  a  sim- 
ilar operation.    He  too  employs  interrupted  su- 
tures, nearly  transfixing  the  lip,  and  introducing 
them  nearly  half  an  inch  from  the  edges  ot  the 
surfaces  which  are  expected  to  unite.— Reese. j 


[HEMORRHAGE.— tourniquet.. 
At  the  present  day,  ,the  means  for  the  tempo- 
rary stoppage  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
arteries  in  operations  are  reducible  to  two,  viz., 
pressure,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  the  preliminary 
application  of  a  ligature  on  the  trunk  of  the  ves- 
sels expected  to  bleed  in  a  dangerous  degree. 
Pressure  is  made  either  with  mechanical  instru- 
ments or  the  hand.  In  amputations,  M.  Dup^Y" 
tren  rarely  employed  any  other  means  but  the 
hand  of  an  intelligent  assistant,  and  it  was  only 
in  special  cases  that  he  had'  recourse  to  the  lig- 
ature or  mechanical  pressure.  The  same  rule  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Liston  in  University  College 
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Hospital;  and  I  sometimes  dispense  with  the 
tourniquet  myself.  Two  conditions  are  neces- 
sary to  render  pressure  effectual,  whether  made 
with  an  instrument  or  the  hand  ;  the  superficial 
situation  of  the  artery,  and  its  position  upon  a 
bone,  or  some  other  part  sufficiently  unyielding 
to  admit  of  the  vessel  being  pressed  agamst  it 
(See  Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  377.) 

M.  Dupuytren  confirms,  what  every  experien- 
ced operator  is  well  aware  of,  namely,  the  fact 
of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  larger  arteries 
admitting  of  being  commanded  by  means  of  mod- 
erate pressure.   But  this  must  be  made  with 
'precision,  and  perpendicularly  to  the  surface, 
which  serves  as  a  point  of  resistance,    lhe  in- 
clination of  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  on  which 
the  vessels  he  should  therefore  be  recollected. 
For  example,  that  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  hor- 
izontal branch  of  the  os  pubis  faces  upward  and 
forward,  and  that  of  the  first  rib  upward  and 
slightly  outward.    Consequently,  in  the  groin, 
the  pressure  should  be  directed  from  above  down 
ward,  and  from  before  backward;  and  in  the 
hollow,  above  the  clavicle,  from  above  down- 
ward, and  from  without  inward.    If  the  oper- 
ation about  to  be  performed  is  likely  to  be  long, 
or  the  artery  is  large  or  rather  deep,  M.  Dupuy- 
tren recommends  the  assistant  to  plaee  the  fin- 
gers of  his  unemployed  hand  over  those  which 
compress  the  vessel,  in  order  to  second  their 
action,  and  hinder  them  from  being  fatigued. 
But,  before  beginning  the  operation,  the  surgeon 
is  always  to  assure  himself  of  the  exactness  of 
the  pressure.    In  some  regions  of.  the  body,  and 
in  thin  persons,  the  diastole  and  systole  of  the 
vessel  are  perfectly  visible,  and  then  the  stoppage 
of  them  denotes  that  the  pressure  is  well  made. 
The  total  interruption  of  the  pulsations,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  touch,  will  leave  no  doubt  on  this 
point.    There  are  some  amputations  in  which 
every  modification  of  pressure  may  be  dispensed 
with,  even  though  arteries  of  great  size  are  con- 
cerned :  such  are  cases  in  which  the  principal 
artery  will  be  cut  only  in  the  final  division  of  the 
parts,  and  in  which  an  assistant  who  can  be 
relied  upon  will  let  his  fingers  follow  closely  the 
knife,  and  seize  hold  of  the  flap  containing  the 
artery,  and  compress  this  vessel  just  before  the 
section  of  the  flap  is  completed.    This  method  is 
practicable  in  amputations  at  the  shoulder,  and 
even  in  those  of  the  hip.    M.  Dupuytren  knew 
of  only  one  case  in  which  the  preliminary  lig- 
ature of  the  artery  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
amputation,  viz.,  that  in  which  the  disorgani- 
zation of  parts,  and  of  the  artery  in  particular,  is 
such  that  a  definitive  ligature  on  the  surface  ot 
the  stump  would  in  all  probability  fail.   In  this 
circumstance  he  sanctions  tying  the  artenal  trunk 
above  the  point  at  which  the  amputation  is  to  be 
performed.   (See  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  382, 385.)  1 
would  ask,  however,  should  this  measure  be  pre- 
liminary, or  ought  it  not  rather  to  be  deferred  till 
the  failure  of  the  ligature  on  the  face  ot  the 
stump  has  been  proved?   The  performance  of 
two  severe  operations  instead  of  one  must  never 
be  undertaken  without  a  positive  necessity.  Most 
of  the  preliminary  operations  on  the  trunks  ot  ar- 
teries," hitherto  performed  for  the  prevention  of 
hemorrhage  during  amputations,  and  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  are  now  con- 
sidered to  have  been  unnecessary.    In  England, 
we  should  never  amputate  in  parts  known  before- 
hand' to  be  so  disorganized  that  ligatures  would 
have'  no  chance  of  securing  the  vessels  on  the 
face  of  the  stump.    \  • 
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tne.  article  Amputation,  many  observations 
will  be  found  on  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  tourniquets  in  that  operation.    M.  Du- 
puytren  sometimes  employed,  instead  of  a  com- 
mon tourniquet,  what  he  terms  a  compressor, 
which  makes  pressure  only  on  two  opposite 
points  of- the  limb;  but,  as  he  acknowledges,  it 
would  not  be  sufficient,  if  it  were  necessary,  as 
in  a  case  of  extreme  debility,  to  arrest  the  blood 
in  all  the  arteries  of  the  limb.    (See  Clin.  Chir., 
X.  iv.,  p.  386.)    The  compressor  is  an  old  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  of 
steel,  and  the  pressure  of  which  is  regulated  by  a 
screw.    It  has  often  been  tried  in  England  for 
the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism.    It  is  an  instru- 
ment which,  I  think,  ought  always  to  be  kept 
ready  in  hospitals,  where  many  cases  present 
themselves,  especially  of  secondary  hemorrhage 
from  stumps,  the  palmar  arches,  &c,  where  its 
;  application  might  be  of  important  use.  Professor 
Regnoli,  of  Pisa,  in  a  case  of  aneurism,  where' 
secondary  hemorrhage  took  place  from  the  femo- 
ral artery,  high  up  the  .limb,  and  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  disease,  another  ligature  would  proba- 
bly have  failed,  applied  Dupuytren's  compressor, 
and  thus  made  moderate  pressure  on  the  bleeding 
point  with  complete  success. 
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TORSION. 

As  even  the  most  considerable  arteries,  in 
cases  of  lacerated  wounds,  frequently  do  not 
bleed,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  extension  of 
these  vessels,  and  the  change  produced  in  the 
disposition  of  their  tunics,  the  idea  of  stopping 
hemorrhage  by  methodically  twisting  the  end  of 
the  wounded  arteries,  led  to  trials  of  what  is  called 
torsion.  ■  The  practice  was  first  hinted  at  by  Ga- 
len, and  proposed  in  modern  days  by  M.  Amus- 
sat,  in  1829,  and  about  the  same  period,  also,  by 
MM.  Velpeau  and  Thierry.    (See  Sanson,  des 
Hemorrkagies,  p.  157.)    After  having  ascertained, 
by  experiments  on  animals,  that  torsion  was  ca- 
pable of  arresting  hemorrhage  from  the  femoral, 
brachial,  and  carotid,  and  other  arteries  of  mag- 
nitude, M.  Amussat  tried  the  method  on  the  hu- 
man subject  in  amputation,  castration,  and  the 
removal  of  the  breast.    In  one  case  he  adopted 
it  after  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint.  In 
none  of  these  instances  did  any  secondary  hemor-  I 
rhage  arise ;  but  union  by  the  first  intention  was 
followed  only  in  one  of  the  cases  referred  to,  viz., 
that  of  a  child.    In  1829,  M.  Lieber,  surgeon  to 
the  new  hospital  at  Berlin,  tried  the  plan  with 
equal  success ;  and  about  the  same  period  it 
was  had  recourse  to  with  success  by  Dr.  Fricke, 
of  Hamburgh,  by  MM.  Rust  and  Dieffenbach,  of 
Berlin,  and  by  M.  Schrader,  of  Dresden.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  France,  the  practice  of  torsion 
proved  unsuccessful  after  two  amputations  per- 
formed by  Professor  Delpech.    As  the  patients 
did  not 'die  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  perhaps 
their  cases  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  advanta- 
ges or  disadvantages  of  torsion.   In  the  hospital 
of  St.  Louis,  at  Paris,  however,  torsion  failed  in 
five  out  of.  six  cases  of  amputation.    Baron  Du- 
puytren,  having  been  requested  by  the  Institute 
to  make  a  report  of  the  merits  of  the  plan,  tried 
it  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  torsionmay  be  safely  applied  to  arteries  of  small 
calibre,  but  that  it  is  imprudent  to  trust  to  it  when 
they  are  of  a  large  site.    (See  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p. 
410.)   In  a  certain  number  of  instances,  torsion 
of  the  arteries  has  been  followed  by  extensive  in- 
flammation and  abscesses  in  the  sheath  of  the 
artery. 
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With  regard  to  its  increasing  the  chance 'of 
union  by  the  first,  inasmuch  as  no  extraneous 
substance  is  left  in  the  wound,  experience  has 
not  proved  that  it  has  any  advantage  over  the 
ligature  (Dupuytren,  vol.  cit.,  p.  411) ,  and,  as  M 
Manec  s  researches  show,  the  process  of  torsior 
kills  a  small  portion  of  the  artery,  and  the  little 
slough  is,  in  point  of  fact,  quite  as  much  an  ex 
traneous  substance  as  the  ligature  itself.  (See 
lrcuti  TMorique  et  Pratique  de  la  Ligature  cfc  • 
also  Sanson,  Op  cit.,  p.  161.)   Torsion  is'prac- 
tised  in  two  modes;  in  one,  which  is  termed  bv 
he  French  torsion  libre„Uxe  end  of  the. artery,  is 
taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  gentlv 
drawn  out,  and  twisted  round  from  four  to  six  or 
eight  times,  according  to  its  size.    This  is  tl„ 
plan  adopted  by  M  Thierry  (De  la  Torlill  des 
Arteret Pans,  1829)  and  by  Dr.  Fricke;  but  as 
it  has  been  found  sometimes  to -produce  inflam- 
mation,  extending  along  the  coats  of  the  vessel 
and  even  to  rupture  a  collateral  branch,  the  plan' 
recommended  by  M.  Velpeau  is  mostly  preferred 
in  France.    This  gentleman  takes  hold  of  the 
end  of  the  artery  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  having  a 
groove  or  not,  draws  it  out  of  the  wound  and 
separates  it  from  the  surrounding  tissues  ■  then 
he  takes  hold  of  it  near  its  base  with  a  second 
pair  of  forceps,  with  which  he  fixes  it,  while 
with  the  first  pair  of  forceps  he  performs  the  tor- 
sion,, three  or  four  times  for  small  arteries,  and 
eight  for  large  ones.    (Sur  la  Cessation  Spon- 
tanie  des  Hemorrhagies,  eye.,  Paris,  1830.)  Some 
improvements  were  made  in  the  practice  of  tor- 
sion by  M.  Amussat.    He  prefers  forceps  with 
longish,  flat  blades,  and  which  admit  of  being 
kept  firmly  shut  with  a  screw.  He  aims  partic- 
ularly at  dividing  the  inner  coats  at  the  base  of 
the  end  of  the  artery  with  his  finger-nail,  or  the 
second  pair  of  forceps,  and  then  pushes  them 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  wound,  as  it  were, 
into  the  vessel.    The  torsion  then  only  affects 
the  external  coat.    The  artery  is  thus  closed  by 
a  kind  of  double  valve,  or,  rather,  barrier,  viz., 
that  formed  of  the  internal  coats,  and  another  by 
the  twisted  external  one. 

In  practising  torsion,  great  care  should  be  ta- 
ken not  to  introduce  one  of  the  blades  of  the  for- 
ceps into  the  mouth  of  the  artery ;.  for  then  all 
the  three  coats  might  be  torn,  and  the  bleeding 
not  be  stopped.  (See  Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t. 
iv.,  p.  4Q5.) 

We  find,  then,  that  torsion  does  not  consist  in . 
merely  .twisting  the  end  of  the  artery,  but  that 
the  two  internal  coats  are  also  io  be.  separated 
from,  and  pushed  back  from,  the  external  one  by 
the  manoeuvres  adopted.  Then  the  torsion  is 
of  the  external  tunic. 

As  the  twisted  end  of  the  artery  sloughs,' and 
necessarily  excites  some  degree  of  suppuration, 
this  fact  seems  to  explain  why  torsion  is  not  less 
objectionable  than  the  ligature,  as  preventing 
union  by  the  first  intention.  „Qn  the  whole,  I 
believe  that.M.  Dupuytren's  report  of  it,  above 
referred  to,  is  as  correct  as  it  js  concise.  The 
ligature  only  interferes  with  union  by  the  first 
intention  in  the  part  of  a  wound 'where  it  lies: 
the  rest  may  still  heal  in  this  desirable  manrter. 

The  hemorrhage  from  the  bites  of  leeches 
sometimes  proves  exceedingly  obstinate,  arid  in- 
stances of  death  from  this  cause  have  occasion- 
ally happened,  particularly  in  children.  When 
common  methods  fail,  the  plan  has  been  recent- 
ly tried  of  passing  a  fine  sewing-needle  through 
the  skin  on  one.  side  of  the  wound,  and  another 
through  the  skin  on  the  opposite  side,  and  next 
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twisting  some  thread  round  the  needles,  so  as  to  '< 
draw  them  together,  and  close  the  bite.    The  ex-  1 
periment  fully  answered.   (See  Lond.  Med.  Re-  1 
pository,  January,  1819,  p.  23-26.)  I 
Though  arterial  hemorrhage  in  operations  has  •! 
received  full  attention,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  ■  l 
with  M.  Dupuytren,  that  venous  bleeding  has  i 
not  attracted. due  consideration.    At  the  instant  I 
of  the  soft  parts  being  divided,  where  the  course  s 
of  the  blood  has  been  suspended  by  compression, 
a  profuse*quantity  of  the  fluid  sometimes  gushes  1 
from  the  wound.  Inexperienced  surgeons,  alarm-  I 
ed  by  the"  circumstance,  stop  the  operation,  and,  i 
by  deranging  ,  the  compression  already  .made,  i 
rather  increase  than  lesseii  the  bleeding.   Here,  (  : 
according  to  Dupuytren,  the  colour  of  the  blood  J 
should  guide  the  operator.    If  dark-coloured,  itdoytes 
from  the  limb  below  the  incisions,  and,  as  it  will 
soon  cease,  it  is  of  no  importance.   But  in  oper-  ; 
ating  on  parts  abounding*  in  veins,  and  in  which 
the  circulation  has  not  been  interrupted,  the  ] 
dark-coloured  bleeding  will  sometimes  go  on,  fill., 
the  wound,  and  hinder  the  operator's  proceed-  i 
ings.   This  is  often  illustrated  in  laryngotomy  j 
And  tracheotomy.  '  In  other  instances,  the  blood  : 
flows  out  profusely  from  the  large  veins  which  ; 
are  divided,  the  patient  turns  pale,  and  seems  as 
if  he  would  perish  on  the  operating  table.  Du- 
puytren observes  that  the  continuance  of  such 
hemorrhage  depends  more  upon  the  patient  sus- 
pending respiration  than  on  the  size  of  the  veins, 
and  the  blood  not  being  then  able  to  pass  through 
1  the  lungs,  make,s  its  escape  from  the  veins  divi- 
ded in  the  operation.    Here  it  is  inexpedient  to , 
apply  ligatures  ;  because,  if  one  set  of  veins  were 
tied,  another  set  would  begin  to  bleed.    But  di- 
rectly the  patient  has  filled  his  lungs  two  or 
three  times  completely  with  air  by  making  full 
inspirations,  the  hemorrhage  ceases.   These  pre- 
cepts were  never  forgotten  by  Dupuytren  when- 
ever he  divided  considerable  veins,  either  in  the 
trunk,  face,  neck,  or  upper  part  of  the -limbs. 
(See  Lecons  Orales  de  CUnique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p. 
392.)    It  would  appear,  from  the  researches  of 
M.  Poiseuille,  that  the  interruption  of  respiration 
only  has  influence  on  the  portion  of  the  venous 
system  above  the  diaphragm.    (See  Journ.  Univ.  , 
Hebdom.  de  Midecine,  t.  i,  p.  289,  et  t.  ill.,  p.  97, 
8vo,  Paris,  1830.)    However  this  may  be,  the 
practical  observations  of  M.  Dupuytren  are  high- 
ly important  with  reference  to  venous  hemor- 
rhage in  the  extraction  of  fibrous  tumours  from 
the°nose,  or  antrum  tracheotomy,  and  all  other 
operations  in  the  anterior  region  of  the  neck,  a 
re<non  so  abundantly  provided  with  veins  of  all 
sizes.    The  long  and  deep  inspirations,  howev- 
er, recommended  for  the  "suppression  of  venous 
bleedings,  are  suspected  by  M.  Sanson  to  have 
had,  in  some  instances,  a  share  in  promoting  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  veins,  particularly  when 
one  of  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body  has 
been  wounded,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  pan- 
etes  being  indurated,  it  gapes,  as  was  once  ex- 
emplified to  M.  Delpech,  in  the  axillary  vein. 
(Clin.  Chir.  de  MontpeUier.)    The  passage  of  air 
into  the  wounded  veins,  observed  by  Beauchene, 
Dupuytren,  Graefe,  Mott,  and  Clemot,  usually 
destroys  the  patient  almost,  instantly,  unless  care 
be  taken  to  ..place  a  finger  over  the  wound  in  the 
vein,  as  was  done  by  M.  Clemot.    (See  Sanson, 
des  Ilemorrhagies  Traumatiques,  p.  91.) — CJ . 

[HEMORRHOIDAL,  TUMOURS.  Dr.  J. 
C  Warren  has  operated  very  frequently  for  this 
disease,  and  with  extraordinary  success.  In  160 
cact.s  he  practised  complete  excision  by  the  knife, 


and  in  35  he  combined  both  the  ligature  and  the 
knife  ;  nor  has  he,  in  any  of  them,  met  with  any 
bad  consequences.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  were  completely  cured,  and  in  all  of 
•them  the  patients  were  so  benefited  as  not  to  re- 
gret the  operation.  In  seven  cases,  prolapsus 
ani  demanded  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  in  all 
these  he  succeeded  without  any  untoward  re- 
sults. »»  .»  ,  ,  j. 

Indeed,  the  use  of  the  knife  for  the  removal  of 
hemorrhoidal  tumours,  as  advocated  in  the  Dic- 
tionary, is  practised  in  the  United  States  to  a 
great  extent.  That  alarming  hemorrhage  has 
occurred -in  the  hands  of  surgeons,  requiring  the 
actual  cautery  for  its  suppression,  will  be  seen 
by  the  testimony  of  Dupuytren,  who  neverthe- 
less strenuously  advocates  the  use  of  the  knife. 

Very  many  American  surgeons,  however,  em- 
ploy the  ligature,  variously  modified,  instead  of 
the  knife.  Some,  by  passing  a  needle  through 
the  tumour  doubly  armed,  and  then  tying  the- 
ligature  on  both  sides,  and  allowing  the  ligature 
to  remain  until  it  sloughs  off,  which  often  re- 
quires several  days.  Many  others,  however, 
adopt  the  canula  and  wire  ligature,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Physick;  and  Dr.  Gibson  hjis 
succeeded  in  this  way  in  cases  as  formidable  as 
those  described  by  Dupuytren,  without  any  of 
the  mischiefs  which  followed  the  excision  prac- 
tised by  that  surgeon.  Its  advantage  consists  in 
the  wire  being  at  once  permanently  tightened,  so 
as  to  destroy  the  part  in  a  few  hours,  when  it 
can  be  removed,  instead  of  inflicting  the  pro- 
4racted  torture  which  the  ordinary  ligatures  re- 
quire for  successive  days  and  nights. 

Very  valuable  practical  hints  on  this  topic  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Gross's  late  edition  of  . Liston's 
Elements. — Reese.] 

[HERNIA.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Trans, 
of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  my  friend, 
Mr.  James,  of  Exeter,  has  inserted  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  signs  which  distinguish  the  sac  in 
hernia.  Among  others,  not  perhaps  adverted  to 
by  writers,  he  mentions  the  possibility  of  drawing 
down  more  of  the  intestine.  "  If  (says  he)  we  have 
opened  the  sac,  I  believe  I  may  affirm  that  it  will 
rarely  happen  that  we  cannot  draw  down  some- 
farther  portion— a  very  good  practice,  too,  on 
many  accounts;  while,  if  we  have. not,  this  will 
be  manifestly  impossible. 

"  Another  point,  which  has  not  been  adverted 
to,  is  the  very  size  of  the  tumour,  which  offers,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  a  highly  important  indication ; 
for  if  it  be  small  intestine,  it  must,  if  exceeding 
the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  knuckle,  present 
the  appearance  of  a 'convolution,  supposing  the 
sachas  been  opened ;  or,  if  great  intestine,  it  must 
:   exhibit  its  characteristic  appearance  of  bands." 

(P-  151.)  .  .  .    ,  , 

Dr.  O'Beirne  is  the  author  of  some  original  ob- 
:  servations;  oh  the  "primary  causes  of  strangula- 
■  tion,  and  on  what  he  considers  to  be  an  improved 
•  mode  of  performing  the  taxis  in  cases  of  intesti- 
.  nal  hernia.  The  latter  consists,  first,  in  the  in- 
-  traduction  of  a  Qum-elastic  tube  into  the  sigmoid 
,  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  retaining  it  there  while 
r  the  taxis  is  tried.  Secondly,  if  this  fails  to  di- 
5  minish  the  size  and  dimensions  of  the  hernial  tu- 
;  mour,  a  syringe  is  attached  to  the  tube,  and 
emollient  enemata  thrown  up,  the  same  process 
being  repeated  until  the  bowels,  are  sufficiently 
'.  freed  of-their  solid  and  fluid  contents,  and  then 
s  the  tube  is  again  introduced  without  the  syringe 
3   being  attached  to  jt.  „ 

Dr.  O'Beirne  informs  us  that  he  has  employea 
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this  treatment,  and  seen  it  employed  by  others, 
•during  the  last  eight  years,  with  the  most  grati- 
fying tesults.   Some  of  the  cases  alluded  to,  with 
an  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  treated,  appeared  in  February,  1833,  in  his 
work  entitled  New  Views  of  the  Process  of  Defeca- 
tion, fyc,  and  others  were  afterward  recorded  in 
the  Lond.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal.    It  is  Dr. 
O'Beirne's  doctrine,  that  the  abdominal  openings 
are  perfectly  inactive  in  the  production  of  stran- 
gulation, and  that  the  causes  of  this  state  exist 
in  the  protruded  parts  themselves.    He  argues 
that,  when  the  protrusion  takes  place,  a  current 
of  flatus  is  impelled  into  the  protruded  intestine, 
"  which  becomes  so  distended  as  to  be  driven  (the 
sac  alone  being  interposed)  against  the  firm  mar- 
gins of  the  ring,  and  often  with  such  force  as 
considerably  to  dilate  the  latter.    The  distention 
is  of  course  resisted  by  the  ring,  and,  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  hernia,  either  by  a  strong 
or  a  weak  fascia ;  but  below  this  point,  the  bowel 
being  opposed  by  little  more  than  common  integ 
uments,  yields  readily,  and  becomes  rapidly  en 
larged  to  a  size  so  disproportionate  to  that  of  the 
opening  through  which  it  descended,  that  it  is  no 
longer  capable  of  repassing  into  the  abdomen. 
There  is,  at  the  same  time,  another  cause  opera* 
ting  to  prevent  its  return ;  for  the  great  expulsor 
muscles,  although  they  soon  cease  to  act  simul- 
taneously or  with  the  same  force,  still  act  so  as 
to  direct  rmd  maintain  a  constant  current  and 
pressure  of  flatus  against  the  strangulated  gut. 
There  are  reasons  for  believing,  also,  that  the 
bowel  is  more  or  less  enlarged  above  as  well  as 
below  the  ring,  so  that  the  latter  lies  imbedded 
in  a  hollow  formed  by  the  sac  and  the  intestine. 
In  this  way,  pressure  from  within  and  resistance 
from  without  unite  in  causing  the  margins  of  the 
herniary  opening,  although  totally  inactive, perse, 
to  produce  a  much  greater  degree  of  constriction 
of  the  sac  and  the  intestine  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly produce  if  they  really  possessed  the  activity 
attributed  to  them  by  many."    Dr.  O'Beirne  dif- 
fers from  Mr.  Gedghegan  in  believing  that,  when 
a  knuckle  of  intestine  becomes  strangulated,  air 
may  still  pass  into  and  out  of  the  bowel  so  con- 
stricted, in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a 
narrow  channel  of  communication  between  the 
protruded  bowel  and  that  within  the  abdomen. 
That  this  is  frequently  the  case,  I  think  all  prac- 
tical surgeons  will  admit;  but  whether  it  is  con- 
stantly the  case,  seems  to  me  questionable.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Dr.  O'Beirne  contends  that  the 
cavity  of  the  strangulated  gut  is  not  obliterated, 
but  permits  air  to  pass  freely  into  and  out  of  it; 
that  all  the  portion  of  the  small  intestines  within 
the  abdomen  and  the  whole  of  the  ccecum  and 
colon  are  dilated,  and  also  afford  free  passage  to 
the  air;  and  that  the  rectum  is  contracted" and 
alone  opposes  the  escape  of  this  elastic  substance. 
•If,  previous  to  or  during  strangulation,  the  bow- 
els should  be  loaded  with  solid  and  fluid  feces, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  flatus,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first  introduction  of  the  tube,  Dr. 
O'Beirne  insists' on  the"  necessity  of  persevering, 
with  the  aid  of  repeated  enemata.    The  gum- 
elastic  tube*  used  by  him  is  sixteen  inches  in 
length,  and  the  syringe  about  seven  inches  long 
and  one  in  diameter.   The  tube  should  be  made 
stiff  by  immersion  in,  cold  water,  made  straight, 
and  then  a  few  inches  of  it  are  to  be  well  oiled. 
It  is  to  be  introduced  as  the  patient  lies  on  his 
left  side,  and  passed  up  inch  by  inch,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  rectum:  If  stopped,  it  may  be 
slightly  withdrawn,  and  afterward  passed  gentlv 
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upward.  But  if  it  cannot  be  got  farther  up  with- 
out much  force,  the  syringe  is  to  be  attached  to 
it,  and  fluid  thrown  up  in  a  strong,  unbroken  col- 
umn by  an  assistant  against  the  point  of  resist- 
ance, while  the  surgeon  urges  the  tube  firmly  up 
ward.  Many  other  interesting  observations  on 
this  practice  .have  been  inserted  by  Dr.  O'Beirne 
in  the  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  xiv.,  art 

[The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parish,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  published  a  volume 
of  "  Practical  .Observations  on  Strangulated  Her- 
nia, and  some  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Or 
gans.'"  In  this  work  the  student  of  surgery  will 
nnd  a- greater  amount  of  practical  information  on 
this  subject  than  can  anywhere  else  be  obtained 
in  our  language  The  same  surgeon  has  also 
published  in  the  Eclectic  Repertory  vol  i  b  98 
a  case  of  strangulated  hernia,  with  observations 
on  the  treatment  of  mortified  omentum 

In  the  American  Journal  for  1840,  Dr  Eve  re- 
ports two  interesting  cases  of  hernia,  in  one  of 
which  the  patient  has  entirely  recovered  after  the 
ccecum  was  removed. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  operated 
for  strangulated  hernia  in  forty-one  cases,  and  the 
result  of  his  operations  has  been  the  entire  re- 
covery of  the  patient  in  thirty-three  instances 
Dr.  Mussey,  6f  Cincinnati,  has  lost  three  only 
out  of  twenty-four  operations  for  strangulated 
hernia,  and  gangrene  had  preceded  the  operation 
m  two  of  these. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  devised  and 
executed  an  ingenious  operation  for  the  radical 
cure  of  reducible  hemia,  by  the  injection  of  the 
sac  after  its.  contents  were  returned,  and  a  truss 
applied  over  the  internal  ring,  so  as  to  shut  off 
the  abdominal  cavity.  He  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose a  gold  tube  or  canula,  sheathed  upon  a 
large  acupuncture  needle,  the  tube  being  thin 
and  closely-  fitting  the  needle,  so  as  to  enter  the 
sac  without  difficuUy.  The  needle  being  with- 
drawn, with  a  small  syringe  he  injected' thirty 
minims  of  the  tine,  canthar.  in  some  cases,  and 
the  tinct.  iodine  in  others,  into  the  sac.  A  com- 
press and  strong  truss  being  then  applied,  the 
patient  was  confined  to  bed  for  a  fortnight. 
When  the  sac  was  small,  he  found  a  single  oper- 
ation sufficed  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  her- 
nia, but  when  it  was  of  larger  size,  the  injection 
was  repeated  two  or  three  times.  Ten  cases 
were  thus  treated  at/the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
and  no  peritoneal  inflammation  or  other  unto- 
ward result  followed.  These  patients  were  thus 
relieved  from  wearing  a  truss,  and  for  months 
afterward,  while  they  remained  under  observa- 
tion, had  no  return  of  the  hernia. 

Dr.  Detmold,  of  New  York,  has  lately  performed 
the  same  operation  as  for  strangulated  hernia  in 
a  case  of  reducible  hernia,  and  effected  a  radical 
cure.  He  was  induced  to  attempt  it  at  the  im- 
portunity of  a  lady,  who  was  abandoned  by  her 
husband  immediately  after  marriage,  on  discov- 
ering the  hernial  tumour  under  which  she  had 
long  laboured,  but  of  which  lie  had  not  been  in- 
formed. He  regarded  the  concealment  of  the 
.defect  as  releasing  him  from  his  nuptial  con- 
tract, and  she  therefore  applied  to  Dr.  Detmold 
and  besought  him  to  perform  the  operation,  de- 
claring .that,  unless  this  obstacle"  to  her  union 
could  be  removed,  she  would  drawn  herself. 
The  nature  of  the  infirmity  was  fully  explained 
to  the  husband,  but  his  prejudices  resisted  every 
remonstrance.  Under  these  circumstances,  Dr. 
Detmold  proceeded  with  the  operation  as  in  cases 
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•of  strangulation,  and,  having  cut  down  upon  the 
sac,  he  reduced  it  without  opening  it,  scarified 
the  annulus  and  filled  it  with  lint,  producing 
granulation  and  closure  of  the  sacculusf  effecting 
a  complete  cure  of  the  hernia.  When  the  recre* 
ant  husband  heard  of  the  devotion  of  his  wile, 
manifested  in  submitting  to  .this  painful  and  haz- 
u.lous  operation,  he  relented,  and  without  wait- 
jng  tor  the  result,  received  her  as  his  wife,  and 
the  parties  are  ever  since  happily  united,  surgery 
having  removed  the  only  hinderance  to  domestic 
felicity. 

,  M.  Guerin,  of,  Paris,  has  recently  applied  the 
subcutaneous  method  to  the  operation  for  stran- 
gulated hernia.  The  only  case  yet  reported  in 
the  Gazette  Medicale  was  a  congenital  epiplocele, 
which  had  been  strangulated  three  days.  The 
division  of  both  the  abdominal  rings,  and  of  the 
antero-superior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  .was 
effected  subcutaneously,  and  the  reduction  was 
immediately  accomplished.  If  this  surgeon  con- 
tinues to  prove  the  success  of  this  method  of 
operating,  vision  will  soon  cease  to'b'e  necessary 
among  the  qualifications  for  .a  surgeon,  for  a 
blind  man  could  perform  subcutaneous  operations 
as  well  as  M.  Guerin  himself,  since  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy  with  the*  sense  of  touch  are  l^ie  only 
requisitions  in  such  operations. 

Complicated  cases  of  hernia,  in*which  a  finger- 
like protrusion  or  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum 
was  found  covering  the  sac,  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  hernial  sac  anterior  to  the  true 
hernia,  and  rendering  diagnosis  difficult  until,  on 
opening  it  in  the  operation,  the  parts  within  were 
found  to  be  unlike  either  intestine  or  omentum, 
and  the  true  sac  had  to  be  subsequently  opened, 
and  both  to.be  returned  into  the  abdomen.  Pro- 
fessors McClintock  and  McClellan,  of  Philadel- 
phia, have  encountered  these  cases. 

The  various  measures  proposed  for  the  radical 
cure  of  hernia  have  attracted  much  attention  in 
the  Utfited  States  within  the  last  ten  years,  and 
several  contrivances  of  the  nature  of  trusses  have 
vbeen  introduced  to  the  public  as  possessing  the 
power  of  accomplishing  this  result  with  consid- 
erable certainty.  The  alleged  radical  cure  of 
hernia  in  the  person  of  a  farmer  in  Kentucky,  by' 
the  substitution  of  a  rough  chip  of  wood  for  the 
pad  of  his  instrument,  which  had  been  worn  out 
and  could  not  be  immediately  replaced,  led  to  the 
construction  of  several  instruments  by  Dr.  Hood 
of  that  state,  which  were  said  to  prove  success- 
ful in  most  cases,  by  causing  obliteration  of  the 
neck  of  the  sac  and  its  agglutination  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts  by  adhesive  inflammation. 

These  instruments,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  agents  of  the  inventor  to  the  notice  of  the 
French  and  English  surgeons,  have  not  main- 
tained their  position  in  professional  confidence 
after  undergoing  the  test  of  experience  ;  but  in 
the  investigations  induced  by  their  publication 
originated  a  series  of  inventions  by  Dr.  Heber 
Chase,  of  Philadelphia,  which  have  received  the 
sanction  of  many  of  the  mostpromment  surgeons. 
In  the  year  1834,  the  whole  subject  of  the  radical 
cure  of  hernia  by  means  of  trusses  was  referred 
by  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  to  a  special 
committee  of  three  surgeons,  and,  after  thre& 
years' careful  observation,  they  produced  a  report 
hishly  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  inventions 
of  Dr.  Chase.  Their  opinions  and  cases  will  be 
found  in  a  preliminary  report  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  Febru- 
ary, 1836,  and  a  final  report  in  the  same  journal, 
for  August,  1837:  The  views  of  the  inventor  are 
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fully  developed  in  a  work  entitled  "  Treatise  oa 
the  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia  by  Instruments,  by 
Heber  Chase,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  1836,"  which 
contained,  also,  an  extended  analysis  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  all  the  variety  of  the  truss. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society,  Dr.  Reynell  Coates,  considering  the 
theory  of  cure  by  agglutination  as  erroneous, 
and  attributing  the  unsuccessful  results  of  the 
instruments  of  Dr.  Hood,  and  the  failure  of  some 
of  the  earlier  attempts  of  Dr.  Chase,  to  the  modi- 
fications of  the  form  Of  the  pads  employed,  avow- 
edly with  the  view  of  producing  irritation  and 
consequent  adhesion,  strongly  urged  the  opinion 
■  that  the  occasional  success  attendant  upon  the 
use  of  ordinary  trusses,  and  the  happier  results 
of  some  of  the  novel  contrivances,  were  due,  not 
to  adhesion,  but  to  a  coarctation  of  the  hernial 
orifice,  similar  to  that  occurring  in  the  lower 
portion  of  intestine  in  artificial  anus,  and  in  oth- 
er false  passages  under  certain  circumstances. 
His  views  are  presented  in  an  elaborate  letter, 
found  in  Chase  on  Hernia,  p.  107,  and  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  produce  irritation 
intentionally. 

From  this  period  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Chase 
were  directed  exclusively  to  the  perfection  of  the 
means  for  producing  complete  and  permanent 
retention  of  the  bowels,  and  their  success  may- 
be judged  by  the  few  extracts  appended  to  the 
following  enumeration  of  the  essential  and  novel 
portions  of  the  several  apparatus. 

The  most  important  point  in  each  of  the  in- 
struments of  Dr.  Chase  is  the  pad  or  block,  be 
cause  upon  this  depends  most  absolutely  the  re 
tentive  power.  To  be  fully  understood,  each 
block,  or  a  plan  and  perspective  view  of  it,  must 
be  seen ;  but  the  following  verbal  description 
•will  give  some  idea  of  their  appearance.  They 
are  all  formed  of  some  smooth  wood,  not  too 
hard  or  too  porous. 

For  common  inguinal  hernia,  the  block  resem- 
bles a  longitudinal  section  of  a  long  oval  sphe- 
roid, generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  curve 
upon  its  axis,  and  afterward  moulded  by  force, 
producing  considerable  flattening  upon  one  side, 
and  a  much  more  abrupt  curvature  upon  the  otri- 
er.  The  long  axis  of  the  block  is  designed  to 
make  pressure  from  a  point  half  an  inch  or  more 
outward,  and  upward  from  the  internal  abdomi- 
nal ring  to  near  the  middle  of  the  external  ring. 
The  thicker,  or  more  abruptly  curved  side,  form- 
ing a  very  slightly  prominent  shoulder,  com- 
presses accurately  the  whole  length  of  the  ab- 
dominal canal,  and  the  thinner,  broader,  and 
more  compressed  side  gently  but  firmly  supports 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  abdominal  surface, 
and,  with  them,  the  circumference  of  the  hernial 
orifice,  be  it  large  or  small. 

For  ventro-inguinal  hernia,  the  block  resembles 
that  for  common  inguinal  hernia,  the  spheroid 
being  much  broader,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  very 
strongly  compressed  upon  its  upper  or  broader 
convexity,  until  its  lower  or  more  sudden  curva- 
ture is  made  to  overhang  the  base  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, particularly  near  the  middle  of  the  length 
of  the  block ;  so  that  when  the  block  is  placed 
upon  its  base  and  viewed  perpendicularly,  it  pre- 
sents on  one  margin  a  semi-elliptical,  curvature, 
and  on  the  tther  a  very  effuse  parabola.  The 
compression  of  the  spheroidal  segment  is  much 
greater  towards  one  extremity  than  at  the  other, 
so  that  the  substance  of  the  block  is  made  to 
overhang  the  base  very  far  at  the  opposite  end  ; 
and  hence  the  thickest  part,  as  well  a's  the  most 
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overhanging  portion,  is  found  at  about  two 
thirds  of  the  entire  length  distant  from  the  thin- 
ner extremity.  The  most  projecting  part  of  the 
overhanging  edge,  when  applied,  corresponds 
with  the  edge  of  the  pubic  bone  exactly  at  the 
base  of  the  external  ring,  but  it  is  prevented 
from  pressing  upon  the  bone  by  its  curvature. 
The  thinner  end  of  the  block  extends  upward 
and  outward  nearly  to  the  external  ring,  and  the 
flatter  portion  of  the  curved  surface  supports  the 
overhanging  portions  of  the  lower  belly. 

The  block  for  femoral  hernia  resembles  an 
ovoid  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long  by  one 
■  inch  wide,  truncated  by  a  plane  passing  from  the 
extremity  of  the  long  diameter  at  the  narrow 
end,  making  with  it  an  angle  of  about  twenty 
degrees,  to  a  point  distant  about  two  thirds  the 
length  of  the  egg.  This  figure  is  considerably 
flattened  on  either  side  of  the  plane  of  section, 
and  the  overhanging  larger  end  of  the  ovoid  is 
compressed  until  it  is  converted  into  a  broad 
shoulder  parallel  with  the  plane  of  section,  and 
running  the  entire  width  of  the  ovoid.  When 
applied,  this  shoulder  presses  at  first  immediate- 
ly beneath  Poupart's  ligament ;  and  after  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  subcutaneous  fat,  which  always 
occurs  during  the  use  of  these  instruments,  it  is 
made  to  dip  beneath  the  ligament,  and  rise  to- 
wards the  hernial  orifice,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  ovoidal  surface  compresses  the  inguinal 
canal,  and  extends  so  as  to  cover  the  cribiform 
fascia  at  the  lesser  extremity  of  the  block. 

These  several  forms  of  block  are  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  metallic  rider,  and  are  attached  to 
a  little  steel  plate  appended  to  the  truss-spring 
by  means  of  two  screws,  which  pass  through  a 
fenestra  in  the  plate,  and  admit  of  a  variation  of 
adjustment  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch  in  the 
direction  of  the  longitude  of  the  block. 

The  inguinal  and  ventro-inguinal  trusses  have 
the  steel  plate  attached  to  the  truss-spring  by 
means  of  a  short,  soft  iron  neck,  which,  by  its 
flexibility,  admits  of  an  extensive  adjustment  in 
the  direction  of  the  block.  In  addition  to  these 
arrangements,  the  femoral  truss  has  its  soft  iron 
neck  elongated,  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  con- 
nected with  the  spring  by  means  of  screws  pass- 
ing through  a  large  fenestra  in  the  spring  itself, 
and  permitting  extensive  and  accurate  adjust- 
ment in  a  direction  from  or  towards  the  mesial 
fine.  ••  ,     " .'  .       ,.  '*    'i  « 

A  plan  of  adjustment  analogous  to  that  last 
mentioned  constitutes  the  principal  peculiarity 
in  the  umbilical  truss,  the  spring  of  which  al- 
ways encircles  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  body. 

The  double  truss,  a  novel  and  beautiful  ar- 
rangement, consists  of  two  single  trusses,  which 
may  be  respectively  adapted  to  any  combinations 
of  hernia  in  the  inguinal  or  femoral  region.  The 
springs  ride  over  each  other  behind,  the  two 
spring-covers  extending  but  two  thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  springs  from  their  anterior  extrem- 
ities where  they  terminate,  each  in  a  strap,  one 
of  which  passing  through  an  eyelet-hole  formed 
bv  the  base  of  the  other  at  its  place  of  attach- 
ment to  t»e  spring-cover,  gives  the  double  spring 
all  the  appearance  of  a  single  instrument,  wrth 
infinitely  happier  means  of  adjustment.  . 

As  success  depends  upon i  the  accuracy  of  re- 
tention, a  considerable  number  of  blocks  of  each 
kino  with  slight  modifications  of  relative  pro- 

tee'o ?  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  remark : 
"They have  effected  the  permanent  and  accu- 
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rate  retention  of  the  intestines  in  every  case  of 
hernia  that  has  come  under  their  observation, 
without  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  often 
under  trials  more  severe  than  are  usually  ven- 
tured on  by  thosfi  who  wear  other  trusses ;  trials 
which  would  be  imprudent  with  any  other  ap- 
paratus known  to  the  committee.  *  *  * 

"  The  committee  feel  justified  in  recommend- 
ing in  strong  terms  the  instruments  of  Dr.  Chase 
to  the  confidence  of  the  profession,  as  the  best 
known  means  of  mechanical  retention  in  all  va- 
rieties  of  hernia,  and  as  furnishing  the  highest 
chances  of  radical  cure. 

"In  their  preliminary  report,  ,the .committee 
expressed  decided  opposition  to  the  employment 
of  trusses,,  in  infants.  Candour  demand?  the 
avowal,  that  farther  observation  has  shaken  their 
opinion  on  this  subject.  Several  ta'ses,  treated 
at  a  very  early  age  by  the  instruments  under  no- 
tice, have  proved  that  they  are  borne' without  in- 
convenience in  iflfancy.  Some  instances  in  proof 
of  this  will  be  found  noted  among  the  evidence 
in  the  appendix  to'  this  report.  The  adaptation, 
of  the  trusses  to  the  comfort  of  children  "under 
three  years  of  age,  and  theit  superior  certainty 
of  action,  establish  their  claim  to,  preference  over 
any  other  mode  of  treatment.  Their  applicabil- 
ity within  the  year  has  been  successfully  tested 
in  two  cases ;  and  it  is  certain  that  more  force 
is  required  to  confine  the  bowels  By  any  form  of 
bandage  or  compress,,  than  by  means  of  a'  well- 
'regulated  spring  and  block.  The  only  compara- 
tive trial  of  the  soft  pad' and  hard  block  on  an  in- 
fant has  resulted  in  favour  of  ,the  latter ;  but  the 
committee  feel  bound  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
high  surgical  skill  and  extremely  careful  atten- 
tion in  dealing  with  these  little  subjects. 

"  The  time  required  for  the  radical  cure  of  an 
ordinary  case  of  ventro-inguinal  or  direct  hernia 
in  the  adult  appears  to  be  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen months.  It  is  probable  that  the  bowel,  in 
common  inguinal  hernia,  is  rendered  secure  in  a 
shorter  time;  but  prudence  has  prevented  the 
earlier  relinquishment  of  the  truss,  except  in  a 
very  few  cases.  The  orifice  in  umbilical  hernia 
appears  to  contract  somewhat-  more  slowly,  but 
all  the  varieties  reoover  much  mere  rapidly  in 
childhood. 

"The  -cases  observed  include  all  the  "usual 
forms  of  external  hernia,  whether  resulting  from 
mechanical  or  physiological  causes,  and  also 
some  instances  of  double  an&triple  hernia.  The 
complications  which  have  not  been  presented  are 
known  to  be  very  rare,  and  the  committee  there- 
fore feel  no  hesitation  in  expressing  a  strong,  and, 
they  think,  well-grounded  hope  thai  a.very  large 
majority  of  the  cases '  of  Jtms  dreaded  disease 
will  yield  to  the  action  of  the  apparatus  of  Dr 
Chase,  when  under  the  direction  of  persons  of 
high  siirgical  and  mechanical  abilities." — i^ina/ 
Report.- — Reese.] 

[HERNIA  CEREBRI.  Dr.  G.  Buck,  of  New- 
York,  has  published,  in"  the  N.  Y.  Journal  for 
1839,  an  elaborate  paper  on  this  subject,  to  which 
my  limits  will  allow  me  only  to  refer.  It  is  cred- 
itable to  the  author's. industry /ind  talent. 

In  a  case  of  fungus  cerebri,  lately  treated  by 
Dr.  March*  of  Albany,  and  which  occurred  after 
a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  cranium  by  the  kick 
of  ar  horse,  the  patient  recovered  after  the  remo- 
val of  the  fungus  by  the  scalpel,  under  a  suitable 
compress  and  adhesive  plasters.  The  difficulties, 
however,  often  encountered  in  these  cases  has 
led  Dr.  March  to  suggest  the  application  of  the 
autoplastic  method  to  such  cases,  by  transfer- 
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nng  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  scalp,  after  having 
prepared  the  edges  surrounding  the  fungus  for  its 
reception,  and  the  removal  of  the  cerebral  her- 
«ia.  l  here  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  adhesion 
being  readily  secured  in  such  a  case,  and  the  ne- 
cessary compression  might  thus  be  gained  in  a 
mode  every  way  preferable  to  the  means  usually 
employed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a  novel  applica- 
tion oUhis  autoplastic  principle,  the  suggestion 
of  which  is  creditable  to  this  surgeon,  and  could 
hardly  fail  of  success.— Reese  1 

[HIP-JOINT.  -Dr.  John  C. Warren,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  published  an  elaborate  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dislocation  of  the  hip-joirit,  accompanied 
by  plates,  which  are  well  executed,  and  consti- 
tuting together  a  volume  of  great  \Talue  to  sur- 
geons and  juridical  practitioners.  The  occasion 
of  the  publication  Was  a  litigation,  in  which  a  re- 
spectable surgeon  of  New-England  was  involved 
by  a  suit  for  mal-practioe,  and  in  which  Dr.  War- 
ren's testimony  had  been  perverted  in  the  style 
which  is  characteristic  of  a  certain  class  of  legat 
practitioners,  who  arrogate  a  fictitious  pretension 
to  critical  knowledge  in  forensic  medicine.  Dr. 
Warren  has  treated  the  party  concerned  as  he 
deserves,  while  he  has  accomplished  his  self-vin- 
dication in  a  manner  most  honourable  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

Dr.  George  W.  Norris  has  published,  in  the  25th 
volume  of  the  Amer.*  Journal,  a  critical  pape  r  on 
the  diagnosis  of  injuries  of  the  hip,  which  is  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  the  surgeon. 

In  Dr.  Norris's  American  edition  ofiListon,  p. 
152,  a  description  is  given  of  Dr.  Physick's  meth- 
od of  treating  this  disease,  and  in  which  he  had 
extraordinary  success. 

Professor  Trowbridge  reports  -numerous  in- 
stances of  recovery  from  morbus  coxarius,  or  hip- 
joint  disease,  by  an.  operation  which  is  said  to 
succeed  after  morbid  results  have  followed  the 
inflammation  of  the  joint.  He  makes  an  incision 
between  the  gluteus  maximus  and  medius  mus- 
cles, and  carries  it  down  to  the  bone,  laying  open 
the  joint..  Immediately  after  this  operation,  he 
states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  the 
pain,  distention,  and  progress  of  morbid  action  in 
the  joint  all  C6ase,  and  the  patient  speedily  re- 
covers, in  some  instances  entirely.  He  has  thus 
opened  the  joint  in  all  stages  during  the  acute 
inflammation,  and  even  after  the  bone  has  be- 
come carious  ;  and  though,  in  the  latter  cases, 
where  the  tissues  of  the  joint  have  seriously  suf- 
fered, some  inability  to  use  the  limb  may  remain, 
yet  in  all  instances  there  is  a  mitigation  of  the 
disease  and  early  recovery.  I  have  no  experience 
in  this  mode  of  treatment,  but  from  the  failure  of 
all  other  methods  pursued  in  this  formidable  dis- 
ease, even  the  actual  cautery,  I  regard  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  method  which  promises  better  suc- 
cess,worthy  of  record,  and  hence  give  place  to 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Trowbridge,  who  speaks 
very  confidently  of  the  safety  and  utility  of  his 
method. 

A  surgeon  of  Philadelphia  has  lately  amputa- 
ted at  the  joint  for  this  disease  :  a  most  unsurgi- 
cal  and  unjustifiable  proceeding,  and  one  which 
no  reputable  member  of  the  profession  will  ever 
imitate. — Reese.] 

[HYDRIODATE  OF  POTASSA.  Frequent- 
ly employed  externally,  in  'conjunction  with  lard, 
for  promoting  the  absorption  of  collections  of 
fluid,  and  scrofulous  and  other  indolent  swellings. 
The  hydriodate  "  aids  the  solution  of  iodine  in 
water,  and  on  this  account  it  is  given  in  combi- 
nation with  iodine  in  aqueous  fluids,  M.  Lugol's 
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formula  is  of  iodine  gr.  j^,  hydriodate  of  potassa 
gr.  rjss.,  and  distilled  water  f  5  viij.  One  fourth 
part  of  this  solution  is  to  be  administered  in  di- 
vided doses  in  the  course  of  the  day,  M.  Lugol 
forms  a-  bath  also  of  iodine  by  Similar  means.'" 
(See  A.  T.  Thomson's  Elem.  of  Materia  Med.,  p. 
853,  ed.  2.)  I. have  known  the  hydriodate  of 'p©I 
tassa,  given  internally  in  doses  gradually  increas- 
ed up  to  10  or  15  grains  thrice  a  day,  disperse 
ascites.  Frictions  with  the  ointment  over  the 
abdomen  were  simultaneously  resorted  to.  Bat 
of  all  the  uses  of  the  hydriodate,  its  efficacy  ins 
syphilis  appears  the  most  important  in  practice, 
(See  Scrofula  and  Venereal  Disease.1— C.I 
[HYDROCELE.  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadel- 
phia, employs  a  new  mode  of  operating  upon  chil- 
dren for  hydrocele,  by  making  an  incision  with 
a  common  lancet,  and  after  a  little  fluid  escapes, 
he  makes  pressure  upon  the  tumour  until  a  little 
bag  of  the  serous  membrane  constituting  the  sac 
protrudes.  This  he  draws  out  with  the  forceps 
Or  hook,  and  by  alternately  snipping  with  the  scis- 
sors and  gentle  traction,  he  removes  the  greater 
part  of  the  parietal  serous  tunic.  He  then  sur- 
rounds that  side  of  the  scrotum,  including  its  tes- 
tis, with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  a  cure  has 
speedily  followed.  (See  Dunglison's  Journal  for 
July,  1842.) 

Dr.  March,  of  Albany,'  after  trying  the  various 
methods  of  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of 
.hydrocele,  has  for  the  las"t  ten  years  adopted  the 
following  plan  with  uniform  success.  Holding; 
the  tumour  in  pne  hand,  and  making  the  skin 
tense,  he  makes  an  incision  with  the  scalpel  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length  through  the  skin  and 
cellular  tissue  down  to  the  tunic,  selecting  its  an- 
terior and  lower  part.  He  nex  t  makes  an  incision 
one  third  less  in  extent  through  the  tunic,  zxsAT 
after  emptying  the  sac,  guides  the  point  of  the  syr- 
inge by  his  finger,  and  injects  an  ounce  of  tine 
iodine,  previously  diluted  with  eight  ounces  , of " 
lime-water.  He  deems  this  mode  of  incision  expe- 
dient to  avoid  the  accident  which  has  sometimes 
occurred,  of  injecting  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
scrotum,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  of  such 
a  blunder. 

There  are  cases  in  which  this  course  may  be 
preferable ;  but,  after  extensive  experience  in  this 
operation,  by  the  cautious  use  of  the  trocar  and: 
canula,  I  have  invariably  avoided  the  apcident 
deprecated ;  nor  have  I  ever  mef  with  any  'imped- 
iment either  to  the -injection  of  the  sac,  or  the 
ready  escape  of  the  fluid  employed.  No  one 
operation,  however,  should  be  indiscriminately 
adopted  or  exclusively  preferred. 

Dr.  J.  Watson,  surgeon  to  the  N.  Y.  Hospital 
has  for  several  years  relied  upon  compression 
for  the  radical  cure  of  this  disease,  in  preference 
to  injections,  setoris,  or  the  other  various  metkr-" 
ods  pursued  by  different  surgeons,  after  eEZZftus 
the  sac  either  by  the  trocar  or  the  lancet  He 
straps  the  scrotum  firmly  over  the  testicle  hr 
means  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  tightens; 
the  straps  aV  the.  tumour  dirnimshes  under  the 
pressure,  keeping  up  the  compression  for  weekly, 
it  required.  He  has  found  it  necessary  to  repeat 
the  operation  in  some  cases  a  second  time,  an«E 
occasionally  a  third  puncture  has  been  necessarfr 
but  more  frequently  a  single  operation,  followed! 
by  the  pressure,  has  sufficed  for  the  cure.  Ans 
opportunity  having  occurred  for  a  post  mortem: 
•examination  of  a  patient  who  died  eiohteeM 
months  after  the  operation,  Dr.  Watson  found  tb» 
testis  sound,  and  no  trace  of  disease  in  the  tunica 
Vaginalis.    From  the  fact  that  this  patient  had 
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laboured  under  an  extensive  complication  of  dis- 
ease in  the  scrotum,  testis,  and  cord,  coexisting 
for  a  long  time  with  the  hydrocele,  simulating 
carcinomatous  induration,  it  would  appear  prob- 
able that  dompression  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Watson 
may  be  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  other 
affections  of  the  testis  and  scrotum,  and  deserves 
a  trial. 

This  mode  of  compression  by  narrow  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  has  been  long  employed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  chronic  inflammations 
and  enlargement  of  the  testicle.  (See  Dr.  Nor- 
ris's  edition  of  Liston,  p.  447.) — Reese.] 

[HYDROCEPHALUS.  Professor  Dugas,  of 
Georgia,  reports,  in  the  Southern  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  for  1836,  a  case  of  chronic  hy- 
drocephalus treated  by  repeated  paracentesis, 
which  possesses  many  points  of  interest;  for, 
though  unsuccessful  in  the  end,  yet  it  proves  the 
practicability  and  harmlessness  of  puncturing  the 
brain  in.such  cases,  for  in  this  case  the  brain  was 
punctured  seven  times,  and  sixty-three  ounces 
of  fluid  drawn  off  during  the  few  months  that 
the  child  survived  the  disease.  Not  the  slightest 
unpleasant  effect  followed  either  operation ;  and 
on  the  autopsic  examination,  sixty-four  ounces 
of  a  limpid  fluid  were  found  in  the  head,  and 
contained  in  a  sac  composed  of  the  expanded 
cerebrum  lining  the  dura  mater,  and  in  which 
the  cicatrices  of  the  seven  punctures  were  dis- 
tinctly visible. — Reese.] 

[HYPERTROPHY  (from  Wp  and  rpo<pfi,  .sig- 
nifying excess  of  nutrition).  This  term  ought 
,to  be  restricted  to  cases  in  which  a  part,  though 
increased  in  bulk,  retains  its  natural  organization 
and  structure.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  ef- 
fects of  increased  activity  in  the  nutrition  of  tex- 
tures and  organs,  and  likewise  one  which  may 
give  rise  to  the  most  diversified  functional  dis 
turbance.  It  cannot  always,  however,  be  're- 
garded as  a  disease.  The  mere  increase  of  size 
of  a  part,  unattended  w^ith  change  of  structure, 
.  or  the  interruption  or  disorder  of  any  function  by 
such  hypertrophy,  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
morbid  affection.  Thus  hypertrophy  in  a  muscle 
of  animal  life  is  not  a  disease,  but  in  the  heart  it 
.  becomes  one  of  the  most  serious.  (See  Andral, 
Anat.  Pathol,  t.  i.,  p.  1G6.)  It  can  hardly  come 
under  the  denomination  of  a  disease  until  it  in- 
terferes with  the  regular  and  complete  accom- 
plishment of  a  function.  As  one  of  the  most 
'distinguished  of  modern  pathologists  observes, 
"  That  the  increased  abnormal  development  of  an 
organ  or  tissue,  denominated  hypertrophy,  de- 
pends essentially  on  an  excess  of  the  nutritive 
function,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrated 
by  the  presence,  on  the  one  hand,  of  an  increase 
of  bulk,  and  the  absence,  on  the  other,  of  any 
adventitious  solid  or  fluid  substance.  The  or- 
ganization and  structure  remaining  unaltered,  is 
tfsolarther  evidence  that  the  increase  of  bulk  is 


owing  to  a  superabundant  deposition  of  the  nat- 
ural solid  constituents  of  the  affected  organ  from 
an  excess  of  the  nutritive  function  "  (See  R, 
CarsvjelVs  Illustrations  of  the  Elementary  Forms 
of  Disease,  fasciculus  ix.) 

1.  Many  hypertrophies  seem  to  arise' altogeth- 
er from  augmentation  in  the  habitual  activity  of 
the  functions  of  organs.  "  The  prodigious  de- 
velopment and  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  su- 
perior extremities  of  the  blacksmith,  anduf  the 
inferior  extremities  of  the  stage-dahcer,  are  stri- 
king examples  of  hypertrophy  occurring  under 
the  influence  of  the  frequent  and  increased  ex- 
ercise of  a  function,  the  effect  of  which  is  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  nutrition,  and  of  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  tissue.  The  abnormal  de- 
velopment of  the  muscles  of  involuntary  motion, 
as  those  of  the  heart,  bladder,  and  intestines;  is 
likewise  often  precisely  of  a  similar  nature,-an 
increased  exercise  of  the  muscular  power  of  these 
organs  having  been  excited  and  kept  up  to  over- 
come a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  free  passage 
of  .their  respective  contents."  (Carswell,  lb.) . 

Z  Some  hypertrophies  take  place  as  the  une- 
quivocal result  of  what  Andral  calls  active  hyper- 
emia, either  acute  or  chronic,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  a  great  determination,  or  of  a  copious. afflux  of 
blood  to  parts  for  a  greater  or  lesser  time. 

3.  Others  proceed  from  some  physiological  or 
pathological  stimulus,  some  irritation  of  the  nu- 
tritive function  creating  an  excess  of  it.  (See 
AAdral,  Pre'ois..d' Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  i.,  p.182,)— C.l 
[HYPOSPADIAS  or  HYPOSPADIAS 
(from  airo,  under,  and  <nraw,  to  draw).  The  con- 
genital imperfection  in  which  the  urethra  termi- 
nates at  the  under  part  of  thepenis,  anddoes  riot 
extend  sufficiently  far  forward  to  reach  the  right 
situation  of  its  orifice  in  the  glans.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  vestige  of  this  orifice,  sometimes  none, 
Half  an  inch  or  more  of  the  urethra  may  be  de- 
ficient. About  two  years  ago  I  was  consulted 
by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Staines,  for  a  case  of  hypospa- 
dias in  a  young  child.  In  this  instance  I  cut  a 
new  passage  through  the  glans,  and,  having  es- 
tablished a  communication  between  it  and  the 
urethra,  introduced  a  silver  tube.  This  was 
worn  for  some  time,  and  the  little  opening  hav- 
ing been  touched  with  caustic,  a  complete  cure 
was  brought  about.  The  management  of  the 
case  was  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and 
would  not  have  answered  with  a  piece  of  elastic 
gum  catheter,  which  was  at'  first  tried ;'  and  it 
was  necessary  to  get  Messrs.  Weiss  to  fabricate, 
at  a  short  notice,  a  silver  tube  for  the"  purpose, 
furnished  with  a  rim,  and  apertures  by  which  it 
could  be  conveniently  fixed.  Mr.  Liston  has 
sometimes  succeeded  in  completing  the  passage 
by  turning  back  a  portion  of  the  prepuce,  and 
uniting  it  without  any  twist,  i.  e.,  withthe  lining 
membrane  outward.  (On  Practical  Surgery,  p. 
476.)— C] 


J. 


r TAW-BONE. '  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston 
has  twice  amputated,  the  upper  jaw  ;  in  his  first 


astonishing  results,  all  his  patients  having  re- 
covered. 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  of  New- York,  has  per- 
f  rmed  the  exsection  of  portions  of  the  lower  jaw 
ten  time's ;  and  in  two  instances  he  has  removed 
this  bone  at  the  articulation  on  one  side.  In  one 
of  these  latter  cases,  the  tumour,  osteosarcoma, 
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was  nearly  as  large  as  the  patient's  head ;  and 
involving  the  symphysis,  as  it  did,  the  bicuspid 
tooth  of  the  opposite  side  was  removed,  and  the 
bone  sawed  through  at  that  point,  while  on  the 
other  side  it  was  necessary  to  remove  it  at  the  ar- 
ticulation. 

For  Dr.  Mott's  operation  for  removing  immo- 
bility of  the  lower  jaw,  see  note  on  article  An- 
chylosis in  the  text  of  this  edition. 

Dr.  Mott  has  removed  portions  of  the  upper 
jaw  fifteen  times. 

Professor  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  of  New-York, 
reports  a  case  of  osteosarcoma  of  the  upper  jaw, 
successfully  treated  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
■whole  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  malar  bones, 
and  portions  of  the  cethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones. 
The  account  of  this  formidable  operation,  with 
remarks  alike  creditable  to  the  author's  science 
and  humanity,  will  be  found  in  the  N.  Y.  Journ. 
of  Med.  and  Surg,  for  1840.  In  the  article  An- 
trum.it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Stevens  was  the  first 
surgeon  who  ever  removed  the  upper  jaw.  His 
operation  was  in  1823,  and  Dr.  David  L.  Rogers's 
case  in  1824,  both  of  them  prior  tp  Miv  Lizars's, 
of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  Mr.  Liston  attributes  this 
merit  by  mistake. 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  ''of  Augusta,  Georgia,  has 
twice  removed  the  upper  jaw,  and  .once  a  large 
portion  of  the  l6wer  jaw  by  excision.  The  latter 
operation  and  one  of  the  former  were  successful. 
One  of  the  cases  in. which  the  upper  jaw  was  re- 
moved was  cephaloma,  which  soon  after  return- 
ed, and  carried  off  the  patient. 

Dr.  M'Clellan  has  removed  the  upper  jaw  thir- 
teen times,  and  has  performed  numerous  opera- 
tions on  the  lower  jaw,  removing  portions  of  this 
bone  nine  times — twice  more  than  half  the  bone, 
including  the  articulation  'on  one  side,  and  in  one 
instance  excising  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  successfully 
amputated  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  in  one  case  he  re- 
moved all  that  portion  between  the  second  mo- 
lar of  one  side  and  the  condyle  of  the  other. 

Dr.  F.  D.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  removed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  jaw,  including  both 
superior  maxillary  bones,  which  were  involved  inv 
that  malignant  form  of  disease  called  epulis,  and 
which  originated  in  the  gums.  The  difficulty 
has  been  since  remedied  by  the  introduction  of 
a  gold  plate,  to  which  a  row  of  artificial  teeth  has 
been  attached,  and  which  conceal^  the' deform- 
ity. Dr.  Mutter  has  twice  removed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw  for  osteosarcoma,  and  there 
has  been  no  return  of  the  disease  in  either  case, 
although  in  one  of  them  three  years  has  efapsedy 
and  the  other  nearly  one  year  since  the  operation. 

Dr.  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia,  has  removed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw  for  an  osteo- 
sarcomatous  tumour,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
(See  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science  for  1829.)^ 
Reese.] 

[JOINTS,  EXCISION  OF.  This  operation 
consists  in  the  removal  of  the  parts  of  bones  en- 
tering into  the  formation  of  a  diseased  joint,  to' 
gether  with  the  whole  of  .  the  capsular  ligament 
and  synovial  membrane.  "  It  has  a  twofold  ob- 
ject :  the  first  is  to  remove  a  formidable  disease, 
and  this  rtijght  be  effected  by  amputation;  the 
second  is  to  preserve  a  useful  limb,  and  this  am- 
putation could  not  effect.  The  fact  in  morbid 
anatomy  in  which  the  proposal  mainly  rests,  is, 
that,  in  the  large  majority  of  the  ulcerative  dis- 
eases of  joints,  the  bone  is  either  primarily  affect- 
ed, or  becomes  so  secondarily."  (See  Blackburn 
in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.f  p.  277.) 


Whether  a  passage  quoted  by  M.  Velpeau  from 
Hippocrates  refers  to  the  complete  excision  of 
joints,  as  sometimes  practised  at  the  present  day, 

i  is  doubtful.  As  Mr.  Blackburn  observes,  it  may 
only  allude  to  the  removal  of  the  ends  of  bones 
in  compound  dislocations.  The  record  of  the 
first  actual  performance  of  the  operation  is  to  be 
found  in  a  note  appended  by  Mr.  Park,  of  Liver- 
pool, to  a  collection  of  pamphlets  on  this  subject 
published  by  Dr.  Jeffray.'of  Glasgow,  in  1805. 
It  is  there  stated  that,  in  1762,  Mr.  Filkin,  of 
Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  in  a  case  of  diseased 
knee,  removed  the  patella,  along  with  the  artic- 
ular extremities  of.  the  femur  $md  tibia."  A  simi- 
lar operation  was  performed  on  the  shoulder  in 
1 707  by  M.  Vigaroux,  of  Montpellier.  ( OEuvr.  de 
Chir.  Pratique,  Montpellier,  1812.  In  1769,  Mr.' 
White,  of  Manchester,  removed  the  diseased  head 
of  the  humerus,  and  with  such  success  that  the 
patient  could  afterward  carry  heavy  weights,  and 
regained  every  motion  of  the  arm.  (See  White's 
Cases  and  Obs.,  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  lix.)  In  1771, 
White's  practice'  was  imitated  by  Mr.  Bent,  of 
Newcastle,  and  a  few  years  afterward  ,by  Mr. 
Orred,  of  Chester.  (See  Phil.  Trans.,  vols.  lxiv. 
and  lxix.)  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Filkin's 
case,  however,  in  all  these  examples '  only  one 
articular  surface  was  removed.  (See  Amputa- 
tion.) The  merit  of  suggesting  the.  operation, 
as  defined  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  article,  un- 
questionably belongs  to  Mr.  Henry  Park,  of  Liv- 

!  erpool.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pott,  dated  1782,  Mr. 
Park  made  the  proposal  of  totally  extirpating 
many  diseased  joints,  by  which  the  limbs  might 
be  preserved,  with  a  share  of  motion  that  would 
still  allow  them  to  be  very  useful.  In  order  to 
learn  whether  the  popliteal  vessels  could  be 
avoided  without  much  difficulty  in  the  excision 
of  the  knee,  Mr.  Park  made  an  experiment  on 
the  dead  subject.  An  incision  was  made,  begin- 
ning about  two  inches  above  the  upper  end  of 

-the  patella,  and  extending  !about  as  far  below  its 
lower  part.  Another  one  was  made  across  this 
at  right  angles,  immediately  above  the  patella, 
down  to  the  bone,  and  nearly  half  round  the 
limb,  the  leg  being  in  an  extended  state.  The 
lower  angles  formed  by  these  incisions  were 
raised,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  capsular  ligament ; 
the  patella  was  then  taken  out ;  the  upper  an- 
gles were  raised,  so  as  fairly  to  denude  the  head 
of  the  femur,  and  to  allow  a  small  catling  to  be 

^  passed  across  the  posterior  flat  part  of  the  bone 
immediately  above  the  condyles,  care  being  ta- 
ken to  keep  one  of  the  flat  sides  of  the  point  of 
the  instrument  quite  close  to  the  hone  all  the 
way.    The  catling  being  withdrawn,  an  elastic 

;  spatula  was  introduced  in  its  place,  to  guard  the 
soft  parts  while  the  femur  was  sawn.  The  head 
of  the  bone  thus  separated  was  carefully  dis- 
sected out ;  the  head  of  the  tibia  was  then  with 
ease,  turned  out'*  and  sawn  off,  and  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  capsular  ligament  dissected  away, 

,  leaving  only  the  posterior  part  covering  the  ves- 
sels, which,  on  examination,  had  been  in  very 
little  danger  of  being  wounded. 

The  next  attempt  was  on  the  elbow ;  a  simple 
lorgitudinal  incision  was  made  from  about  two 
jnches  above  t'o  the  same  distance  below  the 
point  of  the  olecranon.  The  integuments  hav- 
ing been  raised,"  an .  attempt  was  made  tp  divide 
the  lateral  ligaments  and  dislocate  the  joint ;  but 
this  being  found  difficult,  the  olecranon'  was 
sawn  off,  after  which  the  joint  could  be  easily 
dislocated  without  any  transverse  incision,  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  os  humeri  sawn  off,  and 
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■  afterward  the  heads  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  This 
'  appeared  an  easy  work ;  but  Mr.  Park  conceives 
the  case  will  be  difficult  in  a  diseased  state  of 
the  parts,  and  that  a  crucial  incision  would  be 
requisite,  as  well  as  dividing  the  humerus  above 
the  condyles,  in  the  way  done  with  respect  to 
the  thigh-bone. 

i  Mr.  Park  first  operated,  July  2,  1781,  on  a 
strong,  robust  sailor,  aged  33,  who  had  a  dis- 
eased knee  of  ten  years'  standing.  The  man's 
sufferings  were  daily  increasing,  and  his  health 
declining.  Mr.  Park  wished  to  avoid  making 
the  transverse,  incision,  thinking  that,  after  re- 
moving the  patella,  he  .could  effect  his  object  by 
the  longitudinal  one ;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
difference  between  a  healthy  and  diseased  state  of 
parts  deceived  him  in  this  expectation.  Hence 
the  idea  was  relinquished,  and  the  transverse  in- 
cision made.  The  operation  was  finished  exactr 
ly  as  the  one  on  the  dead  subject  related  above. 
The  quantity  of  bone  removed  was  very  little 
more  than  two  inches  t>f  the  femur,  and  rather 
more  than  one  inch  of  the  tibia.  The  only  arte- 
ry divided  was  one  on  the  front  of  the  knee,  and 
it  ceased  to  bleed  before  the  operation  was  con- 
cluded, but  the  ends  of  the  bones  bled  very  free- 
ly.' In  order  to  keep  the  redundant  integuments 
from  falling  inward,  and  the  edges  of  the  wounds 
in  tolerable  contact,  a  few  sutures  were  used. 
The  dressings  were  light  and  superficial,  and  the 
limb  was  put  into  a  tin  case  sufficiently  long  to 
receive  the  whole  of  it,  from  the  ankle  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  glutasus  muscle. 

I  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Park  throughout  the 
treatment.  Suffice  it  to  remark  that  the  case 
gave  him  a  greal  deal  of  trouble,  and  that  it  was 
attended  with  many  embarrassing  circumstances, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
limb  in  a  fixed  position,  the  great  depth  of  the 
wound,  and  the  abscesses  and  sinuses  which 
formed.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  first 
symptoms  were  not  at  all  dangerous.  But  the 
patient  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  nine  or  ten 
weeks,  and  it  was  many  months  before  the  cure 
was  complete.  The  man  afterward  went  to  sea, 
and  did  his  duty  very  well. 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Pott,  another  excision  of  the-  knee  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Park  on  the  22d  of  June ;  but 
the  event  was  unsuccessful,  as  the  patient  lin- 
gered till  the  13th  of  October,  and  then  died. 

In  1783,  the  year  following  that  of  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Park's  pamphlet,  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  Academy  of  Surgery  in 
France  by  M.  Moreau.    In  1786,  this  surgeon 
excised  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  glenoid 
cavity.    In  1792  he  operated  on  the  elbow,  and 
he  and  his  son  several  times  excised  the  articu- 
lar surfaces  of  the  knee,, ankle,  shoulder,  elbow, 
and  wrist.    Their  example  was  followed  by  Som- 
meillier  and  Baron  Percy'.   In  1809,  Mulder,  of 
Groningen,  cut  out  a  knefe-joint.    (See  Wack- 
ier, Diss,  de  Articulis  Extirpandis,  1810.)    In  1819, 
M  Roux  of  Paris,  performed  the  excision  of  the 
elbow.    (See  Rivue  Mid.,  1830.)    In  1823,  the 
same  operation  was  executed  by  Mr.  Crampton, 
who  has  likewise  excised  the  knee  with  success 
(see  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.),  and  in 
1825  by  Mr.  Syme,  who  has  excised  the  elbow 
in  fourteen  cases.    The  operation  has  since  been 
repeated  by  these  three  surgeons ;  by  Mr.  Spence, 
ofOtley,  in  Yorkshire ;  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  by  on'e-of  the  surgeons  of  the  Glasgow  In- 
firmary (see  M'Farlane's  Clin.  Reports,  &c  ) ;  by 
Mr.  C.  Aston  Key  (see  Blackburn  in  Guy  s  Hospi-  \ 
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tal  Reports,  vol.  i.),  and  in  University  College 
Hospital,  by  Mr.  Liston.  The  operation  hai 
also  been  executed  by  MM.  Champion  and  Ma- 
zozza.  (See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  Eldm.  de  Mid.  Opir 
t.  i.,  p.  559.) 

In  the  first  elbow  case,  operated  upon  in  1782 
by  M.  Moreau,  the  patient  went  on  so  favourably 
that  he  was  allowed  to  go  about  wherever  he 
pleased,  with  his  arm  supported  in  a  case.  The 
limb  was  at  first  powerless,  but  it  slowly  regain- 
ed its  strength,  and  the  man  could  ultimately 
thrash  corn  with-  it,  and  hold  the  plough.  Seven 
months  after  another  operation  of  the  same  kind 
performed  by  M.  Moreau  the  father,  the  patient 
was  completely  well,  and  in  two  years  more  the 
flexion  of  the  arm  was  very  distinct.  In  another 
case  the  patient  got  well  in  six  'weeks,  and  in 
three  months  more  joined  his  regiment. 

In  all  Moreau's  cas,es,  the  flexion  and  extension 
of  the  forearm  were  preserved,  which  circum- 
stance, no  doubt,  depended  very  much  on  the  in- 
sertion of  the  biceps  not  being  destroyed.  After 
the  excision  of  the  knee,  however,  the  bones 
grew  together.* 

Excision  of  the  Elbow-joint— -The  following  is 
the  plan  of  operating  recommended  by  Mr.  Syme, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  practised  by  M. 
Moreau.    The  patient  should  lie  with  his  face 
downward,  so  as  to  present  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  joint.   The  surgeon,  with  a  straight,  nar- 
row, sharp-pointed  knife,  makes  a  transverse  in- 
cision into  the  joint,  close  above'  the  olecranon, 
'and  extending  from  the  inner  edge  of  this  process 
to  the  external  condyle.  In  doing  this,  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  lies 
close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  olecranon;  and, 
with  this  view,  the  safest  plan  is  to  introduce  the 
knife  perpendicularly  into'  the  joint,  with  its  bacK 
directed  towards  the  nerve.    At  each  extremity 
of  the  transverse  cut,'  the  surgeon  next  makes>an 
incision  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  both  up- 
ward and  downward,  in  the  long  direction  of  the 
limb,  so  as  to  form  two  square-flaps,  and  give  to 
the  wound  the  shape  of  the  letter  H.  These 
flaps  being  detached  from  the  subjacent  parts, 
the  olecranon  may  be  easily  removed  with  the 
saw  or  pliers,  after  which  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  cutting  the  lateral  ligaments,  ma- 
king the  end  of  the  humerus  protrude,  and  saw- 
ing it  off  above  the  condyles.   The  head  of  the 
radius  may  next  be  cut  away  with  pliers,  and 
then  the  excision  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna, 
left  after  the  removal  of  the  Olecranon,  may  easi- 
ly be  accomplished  with  the  same  instrument. 
"  It  might  be  thought  better  to  take  away  all  the 
ulna  that  required  excision  at  once ;  but  the  attach- 
ment of  the  brachialis  internus  to  the  coronoid 
I  process  renders  this  very  difficult,  especially  if 
I  it  is  attempted  before  the  free  space  afforded  by 
the  removal  of  the  other  bones  has  been  obtain- 
ed."   (See  Syme's  Principles  of  Surgery,  p.,  214, 
ed.  2,  8vo,.  1837 ;  also,  Treatise  on  the  Excision  of 
Diseased  Joints,  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1831.) 

M.  Moreau  began  the  operation  by  making  an 
incision,  between  two  and-  three  inches  long,  on 
each  side  of  the  jojnt,  commencing  about  two 
inches  above  the  condyles,  and  carried  down  in 
the  direction  of  the  ridges  leading  to  them.  These 
two  wounds  were  next  connected  by  a  transverse 
incision  through  the  skin  and  tendon  of  the  tri- 
ceps, immediately  above  the  olecranon,  and  the 
flaps  were  then  raised. 

As  soon  as  the  flaps  have  been  raised,  Dupuy- 
tren  recommends  us  cautiously  to  open  the  sheath 
ot  the  ulnar  nerve,  behind  the  internal  condyle, 
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-and  the  nerve  to  be  kept  inward  and  forward  by 
an  assistant  with  a  bent  probe,  at  the  period  when 
the  humerus  is  to  be  divided.  The  preliminary 
removal  of  the  olecranon,  as  directed  by  the  same, 
eminent  surgeon,  is  regarded  by  M.  Malgaigne  as 
uselessly  complicating  the  operation.  (See  Man- 
uel de  Mid.  Opir.,  p.  241,  ed.  2.}  .  \ 

When  the  flaps  have  been  dissected,  and  the 
ulnar  nerVe  drawn  forward  in  front  of  the  inner 
condyle,  the  undivided  soft  parts  are  to  be  drawn 
in'the  same  direction;  the  muscular  fibres  then 
uetached  from  the  bone  with  the  point  of  the 
knife  ;  a  spatula  or  flat  piece  of  wood  introduced 
in  front  of  the  humerus,  and  the  borie  sawn, 
through  from  behind  forward.  The  lower  piece 
of  it  is  then  to  be  inclined  downward  and  back- 
ward, and  separated  from  all  its  connexions,  the 
anterior,  external,  and  internal  lateral  and  poste- 
rior ligaments  being  cut  through  in  succession. 
As  a  thick  muscle,  the  brachialis  internus,'  is  in- 
terposed between  the  humerus  and  the  artery, 
the  avoidance  of  the  vessel  ls'never  attended  with 
any  difficulty.  If  it  be  necessary  to  carry  the  in- 
cisions down  to  the  forearm,  as  far  as  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  artery,  this  vessel  is  more  exposed 
to  injury.  It  is  of  great  importance,  if  possible, 
to  6aw  the  ulna  above  the  insertion  of  the  brachi- 
alis, and  more  especially  the  radius  above  that 
of  the  biceps.  Mr.  Syme,  however,  has  divided 
the  bones  lower  down,  and  yet  the  use  of  the 
hand  was  preserved.  •  (See  Velpeau,  Jfouv.  Etem. 
de  Mid  Opir.,  t.  i.,  p.  5G3.) 

Mr.  Liston  prefers  a  single  perpendicular  incis- 
ion at  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  and  the  trans- 
verse one.  An  incision  is  made  on  the  radial  side 
of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
limb,  by  pushing  the  point  of  the  knife  through 
the  integuments  and  fibres  of  the  triceps  to  the 
back  of  the  humerus,  and  carrying  it  in  contact 
with  the  ends  of  that  bone  and  the  ulna  for  about 
three  inches.  Another  incision,  commencing 
over  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  pen- 
etrating to  the  articulation,  is  made  to  fall  on  the 
middle  of  this  at  right  angles.  The  two  flaps  are 
reflected,  and  the  soft  parts,  with  the  ulnar  nerve, 
are  turned  over  the  inner  condyle.  The  ends  of 
the  bones,  but  slightly  retained  by  their  ligaments, 
are  turned  out  of  the  wound  by  bending  the  fore- 
arm. During  the  cutting  of  the  bone,  the  spatu- 
la is  of  use  in  protecting  the  nerve  or  other  soft 
parts.  "  A  partial  anchylosis  will  be  found  oc- 
casionally to  have  formed,  and  then  the  small 
saw  and  cutting  forceps  may  be  called  for.  In 
operating  upon  young  subjects,  the  cutting  for- 
ceps may  sometimes  be  Used  in  preference  to  the 
saw,  the  bones  being  soft,  and  extensive  removal 
not  demanded."  After  bringing  the  edges  of  the 
wound  together  with  three  sutures,  Mr.  Liston 
applies  wet  lint  to  the  wound  for  a  few  hours, 
and  then  strips  of  plaster;  the  sutures  are  soon 
removed,  and  the  tepid-water  dressing  employed. 
After  a  week  or  two,  the  limb,  which  has  been 
kept  half  bent  on  a  pillow,  is  secured  m  splints, 
and  supported  in  a  sling.  (See  Liston  onPract. 
Surgery,  p.  140.) 

The  elbow-joint,  Mr.  Blackburn  observes,  has 
been  so  frequently  exoisedthat  it  would  be  alike 
useless  and  tedious  to  present  an  analysis  of  each 
operation.  The  two  Moreaus  record  three  ca- 
ses, all  successful ;  and  state  that  they  had-op- 
erated  several  other  times,  and  always  with  for- 
tunate results.  .  M.  Roux>  counts  three  cases 
which  have  terminated  favourably,  and  one  which 
terminated  unfavourably.'  (Rivue  Med.,  1830.) 
Mr  Syme  numbers  no  less  than  nineteen  oper- 
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ations,  of  which  only  two  have  been  attended 
with  unhappy  results  (On  Excision  of  Joints,  tjf-c, 
in  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  for  1832-33-4-5) ; 
and  Messrs.  Key,  Crampton,  Champion,  Spence, 
Simpson.and  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Glas- 
gow Infirmary,  can  each  furnish  a  successful 
case.    The  operation  is  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed with  fortunate  results  by  Mazozza  in  It- 
aly, by  Sommeillier  in  France,  and  by  Mr. 
Beard,  of  Newcastle.  Altogether  there  are  32  of 
which  histories  have  been  given.    Of  these,  three 
have  been  fatal ;  one  patient  dying  at  the  end  of 
five  weeks,  from  the  combined  effects  of  phthisis 
and  of  an  enormous  abscess  of  the  hip ;  and  the 
two  others  from  accidents  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  operation.    Of  the  remaining 
twenty-nine,  nearly  all  recovered  the  motion  ol. 
the  joint :  in  three  or  four  it  remained  stiff  and 
rigid,  principally  from  neglect  of  the  instructions 
given  as  to  exercise.   In  no  one  of  these  cases 
was  the  constitutional  irritation  that  followed 
alarming.   All  the  patients  had  been  suffering  for 
many  months,  or  for  years  ;  the  most  approved 
methods  of  treatment  had  been  tried  unsuccess 
fully,  and  in  many  instances  eminent  surgeon? 
had  recommended  amputation.    In  a  few,. the 
recovery  was  very  rapid;  but  in  the  majority, 
some  months  elapsed  before  the  joint  could  be 
pronounced  to  be  quite  sound,  as  one  or  two  small 
sinuses  remained  open,  though  occasioning  no 
annoyance.  The  patients,  in  general,  returned  to 
their  previous  occupations.  One  of  Moreau's  was 
accustomed  to  use  his  arm  in  thrashing,  plough- 
ing, &c. ;  and  one  of  Mr.  Syme's  wrote  to  him", 
two  or  three  years  after  the  operation,  to  say  that 
his  arm  was  strong  enough  to  carry  eighteen  or 
twenty  pounds'  weight  with  ease  ;  that  he  could 
raise  six  or  eight  pounds  to  his  head ;  and  that 
he  could  write  and  perform  any  ordinary  work, 
"  so  that  no  person  would  know  (he  says)  wheth- 
er I  had  my  elbow  or  was  without  it,"  &c.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  at 
Edinburgh  in  1834,  Mr.  Syme  produced  several 
persons  on  whom  the  operation  had  been  per- 
formed, along  with  the  portions  of  bones  removed, 
and  Dr.  Hodgkin,  that  the  other  members  pres- 
ent were  surprised  and  gratified  by  the  strength 
and  mobility  which  the  new  articulations  had  ac- 
quired.   (Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  i.,  p.  291-293.) 

There  is  not,  in  reality,  a  new  joint  with  a  cap- 
sule formed,  but  the  ends  of  the  bones  become 
connected  by  ligamentous  fibres,  and  a  sufficient- 
ly firm  substance  is  produced  to  serve  as  a  fixed 
point  for  the  muscles,  which  execute  the  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  forearm.  (See  A.  Velpeau, 
Nouv.  Elim.,  <$fc,  t.  i.,  p.  564.)  . 

Besides  the  cases  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Liston 
has  had  others  which  proved  successful,  and  one 
i  of  them  in  University  College  Hospital. 

In"  general,  no  vessel  requires  a  ligature.  One 
patient,  under  M.  Roux,  however,  died  of  second- 
ary hemorrhage— a  solitary  occurrence. 

Mr.  Syme  recommends  the  wound  to  be  closed 
with  sutures,  and  a  long-  figure  of  8  bandage  to 
be  applied  to  support  the  limb,  "  which  should 
be  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  to  prevent  the 
ends  of  the  bones  from  moving,  or  pressing  inju- 
riously on  the  soft  parts."  Rigid  cases  of  iron 
or  wood-he  deemslessf convenient.  "The  patient, 
after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  will  find  himself 
most  comfortable  in  the  erect  posture ;  and  when 
the  inflammatory  tension  begins  to  subside,  he 
should  gently,  but  diligently,  exercise  the  limb, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  mobility  of  the  elbow." 
(See  Syme's  Principles,  p.  215,  ed.  2.) 
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In  the  five  operations  which  Mr.  Liston  has 
performed  on  the  adult,  he  has  aimed  at  bringing 
about  a  sort  of  ligamentous  anchylosis,  by  steady- 
ing the  part  for  a  long  while  by  means  of  leathern 
splints, ■  with  the  forearm  at  "a  right  angle.  On 
the  contrary,  in  young  patients,  he  says,  "  the 
motions  of  the  part  may  be  encouraged,  and  with 
every  chance  of  their  becoming  free  and  strong." 
(Ore  Practical  Surgery,  p.  138.) 

Excision  of  the  Knee-joint. — In  a  knee-case, 
Moreau,  the.  father,  operated  as  follows:  He 
made  a  longitudinal  incision  on  each  side  of  the 
thigh,  between  the  vasti  and  the  flexors  of  the 
leg,  down  to  the  bone.  These  incisions  began 
about  two  inches  above  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
and  were  carried  down  along  the  sides  of  the 
joint  till  they  reached  the  tibia.  They  were 
united  by  a  transverse  cut,  which  passed  below 
the  patella  down, to  the  bone. 

The  flap  was  raised,  but  the  patella  attached 
to  it,  being  diseased,  was  dissected  out.  The 
l;mb  was  then  bent,  so  as  to  bring  the  condyles 
of  the  femur  into  view.  As  it  was  desired  to  cut 
them  from  the  body  of  the  bone  before  disloca- 
ting them,  everything  adhering  to  them  behind, 
where  they  joined  the  body  of  the  bone,  was 
separated,  and  at  that  place  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand  was  passed  through,  in  order  to  press 
back  the  flesh  from  the  bone  while  the  saw  was 
used.  The  knee  having  been  bent,  Moreau  drew 
the  cut  piece  towards  him,  and  easily  detached  it 
from  the  flesh  and  ligaments. 

The  head  of  the  tibia  was  laid  bare  by  an  in- 
cision nearly  eighteen  lines  long,  made  on  the 
spine,  of  that  bone.  The  first  lateral  incision  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  knee  was  extended  nearly 
as  far  down  on  the  head  of  the  fibula.  Thus 
were  obtained  one  flap,  which  adhered  to  the 
flesh,  filling  up  the  interosseous  space,  and  anoth- 
er triangular  flap  formed  of  the  skin,  covering 
5he  inner  surface  of  the  tibia,  which  bone  was 
jf  necessity  exposed  before  the  saw  could  be 
implied. 

Upon  raising  the  outer  flap,  the  head  of  the 
fibula  came  into  view,  and,  after  being  separated 
fl-om  its  attachments,  was  cut  off  with  a  small 
jaw.  The  inner  flap  was  then  raised,  and  the 
dead  of  the  tibia,  having  been  separated  from  the 
muscle  behind,  was  sawn  off.  (See  Moreau  (le  | 
fls),  Obs.  pratiques  relatives  a  la  Resection  <des 
Articulations  affecties  de  Carie,  Paris,  an.  xi.) 
Borne  cases  anil  remarks  in  favour  of  the  excision 
»f  diseased  joints  have  been  published  by  Mr. 
Crampton.  (Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
165,  &c.)  He  has  removed  with  success  one 
knee  and  one  elbow.  Another  knee  operation 
may  be  set  down  as  a  failure,  no  union  having 
taken  place,  and  a  sinus  and  discharge  having 
continued  in  the  ham  until  the  patient's  death, 
three  years  and  two  months  after  the  operation. 
Respecting  the  plan  of  operating  on  the  knee,  he 
concludes  thus  :  "I  am  satisfied,  from  repeated 
trials  on  the  dead  subject,  that  the  operation  can 
be  most  safely  and  rapidly  executed  by  separ- 
ating the  condyles  from  all  their  attachments 
previously  to  sawing  the  bone.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  flap  containing  the  patella  is  turned 
upward,  the  edge  of  the  knife  should  be  earned 
round  the  condyles  close  to  the  bone,  so  as  to 
divide  all  the  ligaments  which  connect  the  femur 
with  the  tibia.  The  tibia  $an  then,  with  great 
ease,  be  .pushed  backward,  and  as  much  of  the 
 ■        i  —        Ho  removed  as  the  odi.t- 


work  the  account  of  cutting  out  the  ankle-joint,., 
an  operation  which  will  never  be  extensively 
adopted  ;  nor  shall  I  add  anything  more  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  removing,  in  a  similar  way, 
the  shoulder-joint. „  In  treating  of  amputation  in 
this  situation,  I  have  already  said  enough,  and 
whoever  wishes  fqr  farther  information  respect- 
ing this  practice  must  refer  to  Dr.  Jeffray's 
work,  entitled  "  Cases  of  Excision  of  Carious 
Joints,"  Glasgow,  1806.    Dr.  Jeffray  recommend- 
ed a  particular,  and,  indeed,  a  very  ingenious  ' 
saw  for  facilitating  the  above  operation.  The 
saw  alluded  to  is  constructed  with  joints,  like 
the  chain'  of  a  watch,  so  as  to  allow  itself  to  be 
drawn  through  behind  a  bone,  by  means  of  a 
crooked  needle,  like  a  thread,  and  to  cut  the  bone  ' 
from  behind  forward,  without  injuring  the  soft 
parts.    In  placing  the  saw  under  a  bone,  its  cut- 
ting edge  is  to  be  turned  away  from  the  flesh 
Handles  are  afterward  hookea  on  the  instru- 
ment. 

According  to  my  notions  of  the  treatment  of 
diseased  joints,  so  long  as  the  patient's  strength  is 
not  subdued  by  the  irritation  of  the  local  disease, 
humanity  dictates  the  propriety  of  persevering  in 
an  attempt  to  save  the  affected  limb,  &c.  Will 
a  patient  greatly  reduced  by  hectic  symptoms 
be  able  to  recover  from  so  . bold  and  bloody  an  op- 
eration as  the  dissection  of  the  whole  of  the  kn 
joint  out  of  the  limb  ?  If  some  few  should  escape 
with  life  and  limb  preserved,  would  the  bulk  of 
persons  treated  in  this  manner  have  the  same 
good  fortune?  I  cannot  admit  that  the  extirpa- 
tiqn  of  the  whole,  of  so  large  an  articulation  as 
the  knee  can  be  compared  with  the  operation  of 
amputation  in  point  of  simplicity  and  safety. 
However,  it  is  not  on  the  difficulty  of  practising 
the  former  that  I  would  found  my  objections ;  for 
I  believe  that  any  man  possessing  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  leg  might  con- 
trive to  achieve  the  business.  The  grounds  on 
which  I  withhold  my  approbation  from  the  at 
tempt  to  cut  out  the  knee  are  the  following:  \. 
The  great  length  of  time  which  the  healing  of 
the  wound  requires.  Whoever  peruses  the  case 1 
of  Hector  M'Caghan  will  find  that  the  operation 
was  performed  on  the  2d  of  July,  1781,  and  that 
it  was  February  28th  of  the  following  year  bo- 
fore  all  the  subsequent  abscesses  and  sores  were' 
perfectly  healed.  This  space  of  time  is  very  near- 


projecting  condyles  can  be  removed .  as  the  oper- 
ator may  think  necessary."  (.Vol.  cit.,  p.  213.) 
It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  insert  in  this 
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y  eight  months  !    Mr.  Park  describes  the  patient 
as  a  strong,  robust  sailor,  and  gives  no  farther 
particulars  concerning  the  state  of  his  constitu 
tion  than  that  his  health  was  declining.   I  enter- 
tain little  doubt  that,  if  the  excision  of  the  knee 
had  been  performed  in  that  state  of  the  health  in 
which  amputation  becomes  trulv  indispensable, 
this  man  would  not  have  survived  the  illness  ari- 
sing from  the  operation.   The  only  other  case  iij 
which  Mr.  Park  extirpated  the  knee  ended  fatal- 
ly.   In  the  instance  related  by  Moreau,  there 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  considerable  debility.  This 
patient  escaped  the  first  dangers  consequent  to  • 
so  severe  an  operation  ;  and,  after  three  months' 
confinement,  the  patient  was  in  such  a  state  that 
Moreau  expected  he  would  be  able  to  walk  upon  crunch- 
es in  another  month,  or  six  weeks  !    The  young  man  • 
in  the  mean  time, was  attacked  by  an  epidemic 
dysentery,  and  died.    On  the  21st  of  October, 
1809,  Mulder  extirpated  the  knee-joint  of  a  preg- 
nant woman  in  the  hospital  atGroningen;  but 
she  died  of  tetanus  on  the  8th  of  the  following 
February    He  conceives  that  the  operation -is 
much  facilitated  by  removing  the  ends  of  the  fe- 
^bia  in  their  connected  state.  (See- 
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Diss,  de  Arliculis  exiirpandis  auctore  G.  H.  Wach- 
ter,  1810.)  2.  Even  supposing  the  excision  of  the 
knee  to  be  followed  by  all  possible  success,  is  the 
advantage  of  having  a  mutilated,  shortened,  stiff 
limb,  in  lieu  of  a  wooden  leg,  sufficiently  great 
to  induce  any  man  to  submit  to  an  operation  be- 
yond a  doubt  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  am- 
putation? I  think  not.  The  practice  is  at  pres- 
ent nearly  exploded  in  this  country ;  but  I  hear 
every  now  and  then  of  its  being  adopted  at  Paris, 
and  Mr.  Crampton  has  thought  it  worthy  of  re- 
vival. The  difficulties  of  his  operations,  howev- 
er, and  tediousness  of  the  after-treatment,  and,  in 
particular,  the  general  course  and  termination  of 
one  of  his  two  knee-cases,  as  represented  by  him- 
self, are  sufficiently  discouraging.  No  doubt 
more  limbs  might  be  saved  by  this  practice  than 


by  that  of  amputation,  but  more  fives  would  be 
lost.  On  this  principle,  I  see  no  reason  for  prefer- 
ring excision  of  the  knee  to  amputation.  Many 
.interesting  observations  on  the  extirpation  of  va- 
rious diseased  joints  may  be  found  in  the  above- 
mentioned  dissertation  by  Wachter,  and  in  the 
analysis  of  it  by  Langenbeck  {Bibliog.  fur  die 
Chir.,  b.  3,  Gottingen,  1811) ;  likewise  in  Mr. 
Blackburn's  paper,  in  Gray's  Hospital  Reports, 
vol.  i. 

The  latter  gentleman's  conclusion,  from  a  re- 
view of  nearly  all  the  cases  on  record,  is,  that  ex- 
cision is  advisable  in  the  shoulder  and  elbow; 
that  it  is  admissible,  though  of  doubtful  utility, 
in  the  ankle;  and  that  it  is  inadmissible,  except 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  in  the  wrist,, 
hip,  and  knee.    (Op.  cit.,  p.  298.)— C]  ». 
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[KREOSOTE  (from  xpias,  flesh,  and  <ro.|w,  I 
save).  A  new  principle,  discovered  by  M.  Reich- 
enbach  in  1804  in  pyroligneous  acid  and  all  the 
tars,  and  so  named  from  its  property  of  preserv- 
ing animal  matter.'  According  to  this  gentleman, 
it  is  of  service  in  caries,  cancerous  ulcers,  rheu- 
matic pains,  and  other  diseases.  It  appears  from 
Dr.  Elliotson's  researches  that  it  has  considera- 
ble power  in  checking  vomiting,  even  that  at- 
tending Asiatic  cholera.  He  also  found  it  of  use 
in  phthisis,  epilepsy,  diabetes,  and  neuralgia. 
"  Of  its  external  application  (says  he)  I  can  speak 
favourably.  "When  an  ulcerated  surface  has  re- 
quired a  stimulus,  or  when  a  slough,  or  un- 
healthy, perhaps  offensive,  discharge  existed,  I 
have  seen  it  of  great  utility.  As  it  prevents  or 
arrest  s  putrefaction^and  removes  all  taint  in  dead 
matter,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  its  removing 
the  offensive  nature  of  discharges,  whether  from 
mucous  membranes  or  ulcers,  and  preventing  the- 
injurious  effects  of  diseased  animal  matter  upon 
the  part  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  When  the 
contents  of  the  intestines  have  been  very  offen- 
sive, I  have  impregnated  clysters  with  it  advan- 
tageously; and  I  have  employed  it  as  a  wash  in 
mercurial  fostor,  as  well  as  ulceration,  and  in 
foetor  of  various  parts  of  the  system.  I  have 
seep  foul  ulcers  become  clean,  and  ulcers  of  long 
standing,  have  sometimes  healed  rapidly  on  its 
application."  Dr.  Elliotson  bears  testimony,  also, 
to  its  efficacy  in  pruritus  podicis,  toothache,  and 
porrigo.  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xix.,  p. 
217.)  For  external  use,  he  says  that  from  half  a 
drop  to  two  or  three,  diffused  in  water  by  mean's 
of  mucilage,  will  usually  be  sufficient,  though 


its  application  must  be  very  frequent.  I  have 
tried  it  in  a  few  examples  of  phagedenic  ulcera- 
tion in  University  College  Hospital,  and  occa- 
sionally with  success.  I  have  known  it  used  in 
the  proportion  of  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  drops 
in  each  ounce  of  water.  If  given  internally,  it 
is  best  to  begin  with  one  or  two  drops,  and  in- 
crease the  dose  very  gradually.  In  this  way, 
one  lady  under  Dr.  Elliotson's  care  was  able  at 
last  to  take  forty  drops  as  a  dose. 

It  is  alleged  that  kreosote,  as  an  external  ap- 
plication, is  advantageous  in  preventing  the  con- 
traction of  cicatrices,  and  that,  it  is  therefore 
useful  in  bums.  (See  Sir  F.  Smith  in  Dublin. 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  xi.,  p.  237.)  "In  dif- 
ferent eruptions  of  a  scaly  nature  (says  this  gen- 
tleman), kreosote  has  been  found  decidedly  use- 
ful, arid  results  the  most  favourable  have  follow- 
ed its  application  to  ulcers  and  solutions  of  con- 
tinuity, having  a  venereal  or  scrofulous  origin. 
From  its  known  antiseptic  properties,  it  has  been 
recommended  in  gangrene."  He  also  refers  to 
its  use  in  external  and  internal  hemorrhages.  Sir 
F.  Smith  tried  it  with  success  in  phagedenic  ul- 
ceration of  the  penis,  disease  of  the  septum  nari- 
um,  fistula  in  ano,  tinea  capitis,  and  cancrum. 
oris.  Sometimes  he  employed  one  part  of  kreo- 
sote to  sixty  of  water;  sometimes  one  of  kreo- 
sote to  sixty  of  acetic  acid ;  and  occasionally  he- 
brushed  the  edges  and  surface  of  ulcers  with 
pure  kreosote.  His  observations  lead  him  to  ex- 
pect that  kreosote  would  prove  useful  in  cutane- 
ous cancer  and  chronic  ulcers  of  the  cornea. 
Farther  observations  on  kreosote  will  be  found 
in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  No.  cxviii.— C.j 


[LARYNGOTOMY.  It  consists  either  in  punc- 
turing the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  as  first  pro- 
posed by  Vicq  d'Azyr,  or  in  dividing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  the  median  line,  as 
first  suggested  by  Desault,  or  in  dividing  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  upper  rings  of  the  trachea, 
sa  originally  recommended  by  Boyer.  The  last 
operation  is  sometimes  termed  laryngo-tracheoto- 
my.    To  these  methods  is  to  be  added  that  of 


making  the  opening  through  the  hyo-thyroid 
membrarie.as  proposed  by  M.  Malgaigne.  1.  The 
first  modification  of  laryngotomy  consists  in  open- 
ing the  inferior  part  of  the  larynx  in  the  small 
triangular  membranous  space  which  lies  between 
the  thyroid  arid  cricoid  cartilages.  The  thyroid 
cartilagfe  is  exposed  by  dividing  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  fascia:  into  the  posterior  surface 
of  it.  near  the  middle  line,  and  at  its  lower  third, 
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are  inserted  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  and  the 
chordae  vocales.  The  patient  should  be  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  with  the  head  thrown  back, 
so  as  to  render  the  pomum  Adami  prominent. 
The  incision  should  begin  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  be  carried  down  to  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  The  crico-thyroid  membrane 
having  been  exposed,  the  crico-thyroid  artery  is 
to  be  depressed  with  the  nail,  and  the  membrane 
opened  directly  above  it.  A  probe-pointed  bis- 
toury, or  the  blade  of  a  pair  oL  blunt-pointed 
scissors,  may  then  be  introduced,  with  the  edge 
•  •  turned  upward,  and  the  cartilage  cut  in  the  di- 
t.  ection  of  the  middle  line,  without  inclining  to 
the  ri°ht  or  left,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  chords 
vocalel.  (See  J.  F.  Malgaigne,  Man.  de  Mid. 
Op&r.,  p.  488,  ed.  2.) 

Of  the  operation  performed  in  the  crico-thy- 
roid membrane,  Sir  "Charles  Bell  entertains  a  fa- 
vourable opinion.  He  directs  us  to  slit  up  the 
membrane,  and  open  the  incision  with  the  han- 
dle of  the  knife,  when  the  patient  will  immediate- 
ly breathe  with  ease.  Here,  says  he,  there  is 
nothing  to  alarm  the  most  timid  operator."-  No 
great  turgid  veins  are  opened ;  the  cut  is  made 
above  the  thyroid  gland,  and  above  the  anasto- 
mosing branch  of  the  thyroid  arteries.  The  part 
is  strongly  marked  by  the  prominence  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  above,  and  the  ring  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  below.  "  If  the  occasion  be  temporary, 
a  simple  slit  of  the  membrane  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient. If  necessary,  a  transverse  cut  will  afford 
any  degree  of  opening.  If  a  round  hole  be  desi- 
red, the  four  comers  left  by  the  incisions  may  be 
snipped  off ;"  or  the  edges  of  the  opening  may  be 
kept  asunder  by  means  of  the  doubled  wire  of  a 
catheter,  the  middle  part  of  which  lies  on  the 
wound,  while  the  ends  are  bent  round  the  neck, 
and  tied  with  a  ligature  behind.  In  Sir  C.  Bell's 
cases,  less  annoyance  was  caused  by  this  contri- 
vance than  the  tube. 

2.  Laryngo-tracheotomy. — As  the  lower  part  of 
the  incision  implicates  the  trachea,  the  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  gland  must  be  cut ;  but  the  plexus 
of  thyroid  veins  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 
Higher  up,  the  knife  passes  through  the  skin,  the 
fascia,  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane,  on  which  a  small  artery  runs  trans- 
versely. This  it  is  desirable  not  to  wound.  The 
patient's  head  and  neck  being  inclined  back,  so 
as  to  render  the  larynx  prominent,  an  incision  is 
to  be  made  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  extended  downward  an  inch  and  a 
half,  so  as  to  bring  a  portion  of  it  over  the  tra- 
chea. As  soon  as  the  crico-thyroid  membrane 
has  been  exposed,  the  artery  is  to  be  pushed  up- 
ward with  the  nail  of  the  left  fore-finger ;  the 
larynx  opened  below  the  vessel;  and  then  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  three  or  four  of  the  upper 
rings  of  the  trachea,  divided  from  above  down- 
ward. (See  /.  F.  Malgaigne,  Op.  cit.,  p.  488, 
ed.  2.) 

3  Laryngotomy  through' the  Thyro-hyoid  Mem- 
—  brane  —  This  method  haa  been  proposed  by  M. 
Malgaigne.  A  transverse  incision,  about  two 
inches  In  length,  is  made-directly  below  the  thy- 
roid bone.  With  the  second  stroke  of  the  knife, 
the  platysma,  and  the  inner  half  of  each  sterno- 
hyoid muscle,  is  divided.  The  point  is  then  di- 
rected upward  and  backward,  and  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane  divided  in  the  same  transverse 
direction,  together  with  those  fibres  of  it  which 
proceed  to  the  epiglottis:  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  thus  exposed,  and  at  each  expiration  it 
protrudes  through  the  wound.  It  is  now  taken 
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hold  of  with  forceps  and  divided,  whereby  the 
epiglottis  is  brought  into  view ;  and,  being  forced 
into  the  wound  by  the  breath,  is  to  be  taken  hold 
of  with  forceps  or  a  hook,  by  which  means  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  will  be  expo- 
sed to  view,  and  the  instrument  passed  into  it  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  eye.  (See  Manuel  de 
Mid.  Oper.,  p.  489,  ed.  2.) 

With  respect  to  the  advantages  of  laryngoto- 
my,  Mr.  Potter  pronounces  it  to  be  "an  operation 
unattended  either  with  difficulty  or  danger,  and 
will  answer  every  purpose  when  the  cause  of  ob- 
struction is  seated  in  the  rima  glottidis,  or  above 
it."  (On,  the  Surgical  Pathology  of  the  Larynx,  p. 
265.)  A  single  opening  in  the  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane would  suffice  for  the  introduction  of  a  ca- 
nula,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  patient  to 
breathe ;  but  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies 
it  would  be  necessary  also  to  cut.the  thyroid  car- 
tilage. The  fact  that  extraneous  substances, 
when  they  are  loose,  are  almost  always  lodged  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  proves  that  laryngot- 
omy,  in  such  cases,  must  commonly  be  most  ad- 
vantageous; and,  according  to  Desault,  even 
when  the  foreign  bodies  are  lower  down  in  the 
trachea,  they  may,  in  general,  be  most  easily  ex- 
tracted with  the  aid  of  a- pair  of  curved  forceps. 

"  Of  the  three  situations  (says  Mr.  Lawrence) 
in  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  the  open- 
ing, viz.,  in  the  thyroid  cartilage,  between  that 
and  the  cricoid,  or  in  the  trachea,  I  consider  the 
first  as  the  least  eligible.  Besides  the  objections 
from  the  ossification  of  the  cartilage,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  wounding,  or  otherwise  injuring,  the  chor- 
dae voeales,  there  is  the  inconvenience  in  the  case 
of  angina  laryngea  arising  from  the  swollen  and 
thickened  state  of  the  membrane,  which  may  ac- 
tually impede  the  passage  of  the  air.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  objection  to  a  transverse  opening 
between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages.  The 
prominence  of  the  former  in  the  neck  serves  as 
a  guide  to  the  part  which  should  be  opened, 
Whether  bronchotomy  or  laryngotomy  ought  to 
be  selected,  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  case :  in  cases  of  cynanche,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  inflamed  parts  would  be  an  objection 
to  laryngotomy ;  while,  in  examples  of  foreign 
bodies  within  the  glottis,  this  operation  may  gen- 
erally be  most  advisable.  It  is  absurd  to  think 
of  confining  one  mode  of  operating  to  different 
cases."  (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  vi., p.  248.) 

Laryngotomy,  in  Vicq  d'Azyr's  manner,  seems 
to  M.  Velpeau  to  be  most  easily  performed,  and 
to  have  the  advantages  of  implicating  no  part  of 
importance,  and  of  leaving  the  glottis  uninjured ; 
but  when  foreign  bodies  require  extraction,  the 
opening  is  too  small  for  the  introduction  of  in- 
struments, and  it  would  not  admit  a  canula  of 
sufficient  size  to  let  respiration  be  freely  carried 
on.  Hence  M.  Velpeau  thinks  favourably  of  the 
plan  of  opening"1  the  larynx  more  extensively,  es- 
pecially as  no  artery  or  vein  of  importance  is  in 
danger  of  being  wounded.  This,  he  says,  Is  the 
only  method  of  exposing  foreign  bodies,  which 
mostly  lodge  in  the  rima  glottidis,  and  of  getting 
at  polypi  and  other  growths  within  the  larynx. 
"  Although  an  injury  of  the  chorda;  vocales  (says 
he)  is  easy  to  avoid,  and  of  little  consequence, 
and  although  the  voice  is  not  more  impaired  by 
this  operation  than  others,  yet  it  merits  prefer- 
ence only  in  the  cases  specified,  and  when  the 
thyroid  cartilage  does  not  contain  too  much  phos- 
phate of  lime."  (See  A.  Velpeau,  Nouv.  Elim.  it 
Mid.  Opir.,  s.  ii.,  p.  207.) 
As  for  laryngo-tracheotomy,  which  usually 
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leaves  the  thyroid  gland  uninjured,  but  wounds 
the  crico-thyroid  artery,  M.  Velpeau  observes 
that  it  does  not,  like  the  method  of  Desault,  ena- 
ble the  surgeon  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  the  larynx ; 
and  while  it  is  too  far  from  the  bronchi  to  be  con- 
venient for  the  extraction  of  such  foreign  bodies 
as  are  not  movable,  it  is  too  near  the  glottis  for 
the  safe  employment  of  a  tube.  Hence,  except 
when  Desault's  plan  is  especially  indicated,  M. 
Velpeau  generally  prefers  tracheotomy*  ' 
•  Of  M.  Malgaigne's  operation  I  cannot  speak 
from  experience  ;  but,  as  being  less  simple  than 
a  division  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  or  of 
this  and  the  thyroid  cartilage,  it  seems  not  to  be 
entitled  to  general  adoption,  even  where  an  open- 
ing very  high  up  is  desirable.  Whatever  consid- 
erations it  may  have  in  it's  favour  in*  especial  ca- 
ses, depend  upon  its  bringing  the  interior  of  the 
larynx  more  completely  into  view  than  is  effect- 
ed by  other  plans. — C  ] 

[Dr.  Mott,  of  New-York,  has  opened  the  larynx 
between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  air  in  acute  and  chronic 
laryngical  affections,  with  great  temporary  relief, 
but  all  the  cases  have  been  ultimately  fatal.  This 
is  the  candid  concession  of  those  who  have  adopt- 
ed this  expedient  in  untractabte  cases  of  croup, 
for  which  some  of  the  transatlantic  surgeons  have 
so  highly  commended  its  utility  and  success.— 
Reese.] 

[LIGATURES.  Dr.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  employs 
exclusively  ligatures  made  of  the  tendon  or  sinew 
of  the  deer,  when  he  expects  union  by  the  first 
intention  ;  they  were  originally  suggested  by  Dr. 
John  Bellinger,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
In  all  cases  where  suppuration  is  anticipated, 
neither  these  nor  any  other  form  of  animal  liga- 
tures can  be  relied  on.  Silk  ligatures  are  uni- 
-versally  employed  in  America  in  such  cases. — 

R  EESE  J 

[LITHOTOMY.    The  first  and  mqSt  impor- 
tant step  preparatory  to  deciding  upon  this  oper- 
ation is  the  introduction  of  the  sound,  which 
should  be  of  steel,  and  the  handle  of  which  should 
be  smooth,  so  as  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  detect 
more  readily  the  first  touch  of  the  calculus. 
The  importance  of  certainty  in  making  out  our 
diagnosis  in  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  will  be 
appreciated  when  we  are  reminded  of  the  mis- 
takes committed  on  this  subject  by  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  profession.    In  Dr.  N  orris's  edition 
of  Liston's  Practical  Surgery,  several  examples 
of  these  mistakes  are  recorded,  in  which  lithoto- 
my was  performed  when  there  was  no  stone; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  patients  have  been  pro- 
nounced, after  frequent  sounding,  to  have  no 
stone,  and,  dying  of  the  disease,  very  large  cal- 
culi have  been  found  in  the  bladder.    The  great 
Cheselden  lithotomized  in  three  cases  and  found 
no  stone ;  Dupuytren,  Roux,  Desault,  and  many 
other  European  surgeons,  have  committed  the 
same  error.    It  has  several  times  happened  in 
America,  and  in  the  hands  of  men  of  established 
reputation.    Even  Dr.  Physick,  than  whom  there 
never  was  a  more  cautious  practitioner,  came 
very  near  committing  this  sad  blunder ;  for  he 
says, "  I  sounded  a  patient,  and  had  no  doubt  but 
that  he  had  stone ;  his  health,  however,  was  bad, 
and  I  did  not  operate.    He  died  soon  after,  and, 
upon  examination,  we  found  no  stone."      .  \  . 

In  addition  to  the'several  directions  given  upon 
this  subject  in  this  Dictionary,  the  stethoscope  is 
found  to  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  diagnosis  in 
those  doubtful  cases  in  which  the  surgeon  finds 
it  difficult  to  feel  the  stone.   This  instrument  I 


have  had  occasion  to  use  in  two  instances  of  this 
character,  and  we  were  enabled  to  hear  the  crepi- 
tus by  placing  the  stethoscope  upon  the  perineum, 
over  the  pubes,  and  even  upon  the  sacrum,  when 
the  sensation  was  indistinctly  felt  by  the  sound, 
and  wholly  inaudible  without  this  mode  of  aus- 
cultation. In  both  these  cases  the  operation  was 
performed  in  reliance  upon  this  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  the  stone,,  and,  as  the  result  proved, 
with  propriety.  In  one  of  them,  the  prostate 
glarld  was  greatly  enlarged  posteriorly,  and  the 
calculus  occupied  a  sac  immediately  behind  it, 
from  which  I  failed  to  dislodge  it  by  changing 
the  posture  of  the  patient,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Physick,  placing  him  upon  his  head.  So,  also, 
the  finger  being  introduced  into  the  rectum  while 
the  sound  was  in  the  bladder,  could  not  suffi- 
ciently elevate  the  calculus  as  to  make  it  dis- 
tinctly felt.  Occasionally  the  convex  portion  of 
the  sound  would  touch  the  calculus,  and  yet  the 
next  moment  it  was  impossible  to  find  it.  But 
with  the  stethoscope  the  diagnosis  became  easy. 

This  object  of  recognising  with  certainty  the 
presence  of  the  stone,  is  not,  however,  the  only 
result  which  should  be  sought  in  sounding ;  but 
we  can  frequently  ascertain  the  number  of  stones, 
their  size,  consistence,  and  sometimes  their  con 
figuration,  and  whether  rough  or  smooth,  in  sev 
eral  of  which  inquiries  the  stethoscope  will  be 
found  useful,  and  deserves  more  attention  than 
has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  not  only  in 
this  case,  but  in  fractures,  as  well  as  m  probing 
for  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear,  nostrils,  or  other 
cavities,  and  also  in  gunshot  wounds.  Crepitus 
may  be  thus  recognised  in  obscure  cases  with 
great  readiness  and  certainty. 

Dr.  Physick's  valuable  improvement  in  the 
gorget,  so  highly  appreciated  by  practical  sur- 
geons, does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  atten- 
tion in  Europe  ;  it  consists  in  having  a  movable 
blade,  which  can  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
sharpening.  The  same  gentleman  recommends 
the  introduction  of  a  large  gum-elastic  catheter 
into  the  bladder  through  the  urethra,  together 
with  a  long  slip  of  lint  into  the  wound  between 
the  lips  of  the  prostate,  in  cases  of  secondary 
hemorrhage  occurring  after  lithotomy.  The 
pressure  thus  produced  upon  the  wounded  arter- 
ies Of  the  prostate  and  the  venae  vesicales  may 
be  continued  for  several  days,  and  until  suppu- 
ration commences ;  the  urine  meanwhile  passes 
off  by  the  catheter  instead  of  flowing  through 
the  wound.  Dr.  Gibson  has  twice  had  occasion 
to  adopt  this  expedient  of  Dr.  Physick,  and  in 
both  instances  he  thinks  the  patients  would  oth- 
erwise have  perished. 

Dr.  Gibson  has  performed  the  lateral  operation 
over  fifty  times,  and  has  lost  but  six  of  his  pa- 
tients. 

The  high  operation  above  the  pubes  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Gibson  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica, and  it  has  since  been  repeated  with  success 
by  Dr.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter, of  Lancaster,  and  Dr.  Van  Valsah,  of  Lewis- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  - 

A  case  of  calculus  of  so  large  a  size  that  it 
could  not  be  broken  with  the  forceps  occurred 
to  Dr.  Godman,  at  Cincinnati,  some  years  since ; 
and,  after  having  cut  down  into  the  bladder,  the 
operation  wis  abandoned,  it  being  found  impos- 
sible to  break  or  to  extract  it,  because  of  its  im- 
mense size.  The  woundN  healed  up,  and  the 
man  walked  to  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  where 
Dr.  Given  operated  with  the  like  result  a  second 
tune.   After  his  recovery  he  walked  to  Philadel- 
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phia,  when,  for  the  third  time,  Drs.  Gibson  and 
Physick  performed  the  operation,  and,  finding 
the  stone  almost  to  fill  the  bladder,  Dr.  Gibson 
applied  a  drill  half  an  inch  wide,  and  made  an 
opening  large  enough  for  one  blade  of  the  for- 
ceps, while,  with  the  other,  he  soon  quarried  the 
stone  and  removed  it.  His  patient  recovered  in 
two  weeks,  and  again  walked  home,  as  Dr.  Chap- 
man remarked,  "  a  stone  lighter." 

Mr.  Cooper  has  made  valuable  additions  to 
his  article  on  the  subject  of  lithotomy,  which  are 
here  inserted. 

[Lithotomy.  It  is  correctly  noticed  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  that  the  symptoms  differ,  1st, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  stone,  the  smoothness 
or  roughness  of  its  surface,  and  its  general  fig- 
ure; 2dly,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  urine. 
If  the  urine  be  unusually  acid  or  very  alkaline,, 
and  deposite  the  triple  phosphate,  it  will  be  stim- 
ulating, and  the  symptoms  of  stone  will  thereby 
be  aggravated ;  3dly,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
bladder.  Nothing  aggravates  the  symptoms  so 
much  as  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane ; 
this  increases  the  sensibility  of  the  bladder  a 
hundred  fold,  and  causes  a  small  stone  to  pro- 
duce much  greater  distress  and  pain  than  a 
large  one  under  ordinary  circumstances.  If  the 
bladder  be  healthy,  a  very  small  stone  may  pro- 
duce trifling  and  equivocal  symptoms.  The  pa- 
tient has  rather  more  frequent  occasion  to  make 
water ;  a  sense  of  irritatibn,  scarcely  amounting 
to  pain,  referred  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  ure- 
thra, and  perhaps  the  hypogastrium,  after  the 
bladder  has  been  emptied.  In  one  instance,  the 
patient  complained  for  many  months  of  nothing 
except  an  occasional  and  trifling  pain  in  one  of 
the  groins,  and  of  the  urine  being  tinged  with 
blood  after  riding  on  horseback.  Bloody  urine, 
after  any  jolting  exercise,  is  a  strong  indication 
of  a  calculus  either  in  the  bladder  or  kidney. 
But  this  symptom  is  often  absent  in  the  early 
stage,  while  the  stone  is  small,  especially  if  the 
patient  is  leading  an  inactive  life.  (See  Sir  B. 
Brodie  on  Dis.  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  p.  225,  ed.  2.) 

The  pain  in  the  glans  penis  and  fossa  navicu- 
laris  is  most  severe  after  making  water  or  exer- 
cise, when  the  stone  suddenly  falls  down  on  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  This  pain  "  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  symptoms  of  the  disease.  A  child 
who  labours  under  stone  tells  you  of  it,  not  in 
words,  but  in  his  actions.  He  is  always  pulling 
the  end  of  the  penis,  and  pinching  it  with  his  fin- 
gers, even  so  as  to  cause  the  prepuce  to  become 
elongated.  You  often  find  his  fingers  with  the 
cuticle  soft'  and  sodden,  as  if  they  had  been 
soaked  in  water,  from  the  urine  which  has  been 
imbibed."   (Op.  tit.,  p.  229.) 

The  degree  of  pain  experienced  by  the  patient 
depends  not  only  on  the  state  of  the  urine  and 
bladder,  but  on  the  size,  shape,  chemical  quali- 
ties, and  situation  of  the  calculus.  "  A  patient 
with  a  simple  lithic  acid  calculus  suffers  less 
than  one  with  a  calculus  composed  externally  of 
the  triple  phosphate,  and.  the  latter  less  than 
one  with  a  fusible  calculus.  The  oxalate  of  lirne, 
or  mulberry  calculus,  on  the1  whole,  occasions, 
more  distress  than  the  lithic  acid  calculus,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  irregularities  which  so 
frequently  exist  on  the  surface  ol  the  former ;  but 
it  occasions  less  distress  than  calculi  composed 
of  the  phosphates."  (See  Sir  B:Brodie,  Op.  cit., 
p.  229.)  f 

According  to  the  same  distinguished  practi; 
tioner,  patients  with  diseased  prostate  gland  do 
not  generally  suffer  more  from  stone  in  the  blad- 
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der  when  it  afflicts  them,  than  other  individual^ 
and  perhaps  less,  in  consequence  of  the  swelling 
of  the  prostate  gland  hindering  the  stone  from 
falling  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  He  has,  how- 
ever, seen  three  cases,  in  each  of  which  there 
was  a  calculus  in  the  bladder,  complicated  not 
only  with  an  enlarged,  but  an  ulcerated  prostate  ■ 
and  the  sufferings  were  in  these  instances  horri- 
bly severe.  In  two  of  them  lithotomy  was  per- 
formed ;  one  of  the  patients  died  in  five  minutes 
after  the  operation,  and  the  other  became  imme- 
diately comatose,  and  sank  in  a  few  hours. 

OF  CUTTING  TOWARDS  THE  SYMPHYSIS  PUBIS 
AND  THE  BILATERAL  OPERATION. 

I  have  already  made  reference  to  the  plan  of 
dividing  both  sides  of  the  prostate  gland,  as 
practised  in  1804  by  Dr.  Physick,  of  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  thirty  years  ago  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  with  a  beaked  double-edged  scalpel  or  a 
double-edged  gorget,  in  cases  where  the  stone 
was  large,  and  since  occasionally  adopted  by  Sir 
B.  Brodie  and  others.  In  1816,  Baron  Dupuytren 
made  trial  of  a  method  which  had,  indeed,  been 
suggested  at  an  earlier  period  by  Chaussier  and 
Beclard  (see  Velpeau,  Nouv  Elem.  de  Mid.  Opir., 
t.  iii.,  p.  748),  which  consisted  in  making  the  first 
incision  into  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
in  a  line  with  the  raphe  of  the  perinaeum,  com- 
mencing about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  front  of 
the  anus,  and  terminating  an  inch  from  it.  A 
second  incision,  made  parallel  to  the  first,  divided 
the  erector  penis  and  the  adipous  cellular  tissue, 
placed  between  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  in  front, 
and  the  rectum  behind.  In  the  third  stage  of 
the  operation,  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra  was  laid  open  from  the  bulb  to  the  veru- 
montanum.  The  lithotome,  or  bistoire  cache, 
was  then  introduced  along  the  staff,  andfhe  latter 
withdrawn.  The  edge  of  the  former  was  then 
turned  upward  towards  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  the  blade  having  been  made  to  quit  flic 
sheath  by  pressing  on  a  spring,  the  instrument 
was  drawn  out  in  this  direction,  so  as  to  cut  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  part  of  its  anterior  parie- 
tes,  the  deepest  portion  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
urethra,  the  superior  part  of  the  prostate,  the 
cellular  tissue  between  the  anterior  ligaments  of 
the  bladder,  and  the  arterial  and  venous  branches 
in  this  situation.  (See  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  ii.,  p. 373.) 

This  method  was  soon  abandoned ;  in  fact,  as 
the  opening  was  situated  in  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  it  must  have  afforded' 
but  little  room  for  the  extraction  of  the  calculus. 
The  venous  hemorrhage  would  also  be  consid- 
erable. 

In  1824,  Baron  Dupuytren  began  to  employ 
his  double  lithotome  with  a  staff  that  did  not  ter- 
minate in  any  cul-de-sac,  which  frequently  im- 
peded the  disengagement  of  the  lithotome  from 
the  deep  groove  of  the  instrument.   The  patient 
is  placed  in  the  usual  position  for  the  lateral  op- 
eration, and  the  staff  held  by  an  assistant  exactly 
in  the  vertical  direction.    While  the  left  hand 
keeps  the  integuments  of  the  perinaeum.  tense, 
the  right  makes,  with  a  double-edged  knife,  a 
semicircular  incision,  beginning  oh  the  right,  be- 
tween the  anus  and  the  ischium,  and  terminating 
at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  left,  the  dis- 
tance to.  which  it  passed  from  the  anus  forward 
being  five  lines.    The  subcutaneous  cellular  tis- 
sue, the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perinaeum,  and 
the  anterior  point  of  the  external  sphincter  being 
divided,  so  as  to  expose  the  origin  of  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  urethra,  the  groove  of  the. 
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staff  can  be  detected  with  the  nail  of  the  left 
forefinger,  which  will  serve  for  guiding  the  point 
of  the  knife  into  it.  During  all  this  first  stage  of 
the  operation,  care  must  be  taken  to  depress  the 
lower  edge  of  the  wound  with  the  finger,  and  to 
keep  the  rectum  a^way  from  the  edge  of  the 
knife.  , 

After  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  has 
been  .sufficiently ''opened,  the  same  finger-nail 
serves  as  a  guide  for  the  lithotome,  which,  held  in 
the  right  hand  with  the  thumb  below  and  the 
two  fingers  next  to  it  above,  is  applied  to  the 
staff  with  its  convexity  directed  towards  the 
anus.  The  contact  of  the  two  instruments  having 
been  clearly  ascertained,  the  surgeon  takes  hold 
of  the  handle  of  the  staff  with  his  left  hand,  and, 
raisin!  its  beak  under  the  symphysis  6f  the  pubes, 
pushes  the  double  lithotome  along  its  groove  into 
the  bladder. 

The  staff  is  now  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
lithotome  turned,  so  as  to  make  its  concavity 
face  the  anus.  Its  blades  are  then  made  to  quit 
the  sheath,  and  it  is  drawn  out,  not  exactly  hori- 
zontally ,  but  with  an  inclination  downward.  The 
left  forefinger  is  then  introduced  into  the  wound, 
so  as  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  incisions 
made,  and  to  guide  the  forceps  to  the  calculus. 
(See  Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  ii.,  p.  390.) 

■Baron  Dupuytren  ascribed  the  following  ad- 
vantages to  the  bilateral  operation  : 

1.  The  great  facility  of  its  performance. 

2  The  situation  of  the  wound  in  the  widest 
part  of  the  lower  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  and  con- 
sequently the  most  favourable  for  the  extraction 
of  large  calculi. 

3  This  method  makes  a  shorter  and  more 
direct  passage  into  the  bladder,  whereby  the  re- 
quisite manoeuvring  with  instruments  is  facili- 
tated. ,  ,       •      it  i. 

4  The  readier  escape  of  the  urine  through 
the  wound,  and,  consequently,  the  removal  of  any 
risk  of  its  becoming  extravasated  m  the  cellular 
tissu.6 

5  An  opening  is  made  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  .the  prostate  sufficient  for  the  ex-' 
traction  of  very  large,  calculi,  without  the  wound 
passing  so  far  on  each  side  as  to  become  dan- 

ge6°UThe  ejaculator  ducts  are  conceived  by  Du- 
puytren to  be  more  safe  from  injury  than  in  the 
common  lateral  operation. 

7  The  method  is  applicable  to  both  sexes. 
The  bilateral  operation  had  been  performed 
about  seventy  times  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  other 
Darts  of  Paris,  and  only  six  of  the  patients  died 
In  that  hospital  twenty-six  patients  were  operated 
upon  in  succession  with  complete  success,  (bee 
Dumiytren  in  Clin.  Chir.,t.  11.,  p.  413.) 

The  double  lithotome  is  now  well  constructed 
in  London  ;  and  when  the  stone  is  known  to  be 
of  ample  size,  the  bilateral  operation,  I  think, 
merits  the  preference  to  all  ordmary  plans. 

A  posthumous  work,  illustrative  of  Dupuy- 
tren's  bilateral  operation,  and  containing  several 
interesting  plates,  has  been  recently  pu hhshed 

Mr.  Listen  is  of  opinion  that  no  complicated 
machine  is  requisite  to  make  this  bilateral  divis- 
ion, and- that  it  is  quite  time  enough  to  make 
such  division  when  the  necessity  for  it  has  been 
ascertained.  "  The  single  lateral  incision  affords 
sufficient  room  to  admit,  of  the  removal  of  the 
stone  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  and  there 
can  be  no  puipose  served,  therefore  in  always 
makin-  a  cut  ih  both  sides  of  the  gland  and  thus 
endangering  the  emasculation  of  the  individual. 
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(On  Practical  Surgery,  p.  414.J  I  have  already 
explained  that  several  operators  are  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  the  right  side  of  the  prostate  gland 
with  a  knife  when  the  stone  is  above  a  certain 


TREATMENT  AFTER  THE  OPERATION. 

The  position  in  which  the  patient  should  be 
placed  after  the  operation,  and  the  plan  of  leaving 
the  wound  uncovered,  so  as  to  let  the  urine  read- 
ily escape,  I  have  already  described.  Professor 
Jameson,  of  Baltimore,  who  aims  at  uniting  the 
wound  as  far  as  practicable  by  adhesion,  intro- 
duces a  moderately  large  flexible  catheter  through 
the  wound  into  the  bladder,  and  secures  it  by  a 
soft  strip  of  rag  to  the  penis.  The  patient  is  laid 
on  his  side,  his  knees  brought  together,  and  tied 
by  means  of  a  soft  silk  handkerchief.  No  sutures 
are  employed,  but  the  patient  must  he  quietly 
on  his  side  for  two  or  three  days,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  effect  of  a  syphon  from  the  tube.  "  He  may, 
however,  after  some  hours,  if  particularly  desi- 
rous, turn  upon  his  left  side,  yet  never  forgetting 
that  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  must  be  lower 
than  the  inner.  The  patient  may  be  kept  com- 
fortably dry  by  using  a  cup  or  large  sponge  to 
contain  the  water  as  it  drops  from  the  tube. 
(See  Amer.  ed.  vf  this  Diet.)  A  surgeon  at  Dun- 
dee has  lately  advocated  the  same  practice. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  one  patient  from  hemorrhage.  The  case 
was  that  of  an  old  man,  who  had  an  enlarged 
prostate  and  an  unusually  deep  perineum.  The 
blood  was  venous..  If  the  incisions  are  made  low 
doWn,  and  not  too  extensive,  the  chance  of  hem- 
.orrhage  seems  to  Sir  B.  Brodie  to  be  but  trivial. 
(On  Dis.  of  the  Urinary  Organs;  p.  298.)  In  one 
example  under  this  gentleman,  where  the  size  of 
the  calculus  made  it  necessary  to  cut  the  right 
side  of  the  prostate,  the  hemorrhage  would  have 
proved  fatal  if  an  assistant  had  not  pressed  the 
internal  pudic  artery  against  the  bone  with  his 
finger  for  several  hours.  In  another  case,  oper- 
ated upon  by  Sir  E.  Home,  the  bleeding  was 
first  suspended  by  pressure  with  the  finger,  and 
.then,  as  the  patient  was  a  thin  person,  Sir  B. 
Brodie  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  flexible 
silver  needle,  in  passing  a  ligature  round  the 
trunk  Of  that  artery.  Dr.  Physick,  of  the  United 
States,  once  succeeded  in  tying  the  internal  pu- 
dic artery  after  lithotomy.  (See  Reese  in  Amer. 
ed  of  this  Dkt.)  Secondary  hemorrhage  some- 
times occurs  after  lithotomy,  and  probably,  as 
Sir  B.  Brodie  suspects,  from  the  separation  ot  a. 
slough.  In  one  such  case,  Mr.  Earle  stopped 
the  bleeding  by  introducing  into  the.  bladder, 
through  the  wound,  a  tent  of  lint,  enclosing  an 
elastic  gum  catheter.  .  ... 

Mr.  Key  believes  that  the  pudic  artery  itself  is 
rarely  wounded;  but  that  in  adults,  the  artery  ol 
the  bulb  and  the  superficial  perineal  branch  often 
bleed  profusely.  If  the  incision  be  made  low 
down  in  the  perineum,  he  admits  that  the  artery 
of  the  bulb  may  escape;  but,  from  experiments 
which  he  has  made  on  the  dead  subject^  he  in- 
fers that  it  is  almost  always  divided.  He  does 
not  approve  of  plugging  the  wound  with  lint  or 
sponge  introduced  on  a  catheter  "The  cellular 
membrane  is  irritated  by  it,  and  an  unhealthy 
form  of  inflammation  ensues;  while  the  catheter 
being  soon  blocked  with  coaguhnn,  does  not 
carry  off  the  urine  from  the  bladder.  I  have, 
however  (he  adds),  found  advantage  m  checking 
the  bleedin"-  by  means  of  pressure  made  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  left  side,  of  the  perineum  by 
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a  forked  piece  of  lint  fixed  to  a  piece  of  cork 
Pressure  in  this  mode  also  reaches  the  deeper 
branches  of  the  prostate,  from  which  the  blood 
sometimes  oozes  for  a  long  time  after  the  patient 
is  placed  in  bed,  and  distends  the  bladder  with 
masses  of  coagula."  (See  Guy's  Hospital  Re- 
ports, vol.  ii,  p.  19.) 

I  have  seen  the  rectum  wounded  in  three  or 
four  instances,  but  no  serious  consequences  were 
the  result.  A  wound  of  the  bowel,  occurring  as 
it  does  close  to  the  sphincter,  does  not  appear  to 
Mr.  Key  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  moment. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following 
quotation.  "  Some  individuals  (as  Sir  B.  Brodie 
observes)  are  good  subjects  for  the  operation, 
and  recover,  perhaps,  without  a  bad  symptom, 
although  the  operation  may  have  been  very  indif- 
rently  performed.  Others  may  be  truly  said  to 
be  bad  subjects,  and  die  even  though  the  opera- 
tion be  performed  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
What  is  it  that  constitutes  this  essential  differ- 
ence between  these  two  classes  of  cases  ?  It  is, 
according  to  my  experience,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  organic  disease,"  especially  of  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder.  (Op.  cit.,  p.  301.)  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  gland  in  old  men,  I  believe 
with  Sir  B.  Brodie,  does  not  increase  the  danger, 
though  it  may  the  difficulty  of  the  operation.  I 
infer  this  from  a  case  which  occurred  in  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital,  and  in  which  the  patient  re- 
covered without  any  bad  symptoms,  though  the 
operation  was  excessively  long,  and  a  portion  of 
the  enlarged  gland,  which  had  been  sliced  off, 
fell  down  upon  the  floor. 

"With  respect  to  fistula  in  perinaso,  impotency, 
and  incontinence  of  urine,  as  consequences  of 
lithotomy,  I  have  seen  two  or  three  examples  of 
the  first.   Mr.  Key  has  not  witnessed  fistula  as  a 
consequence  of  the  operation  for  vesical  calculus 
"  The  operation  of  extracting  prostatic  calculi 
(he  observes)  when  they  are  large,  and  the  gland 
diseased,  is  sometimes  followed  by  difficulty  in 
healing  the  external  incision,  and  the  formation 
of  a  fistula,  through  which  some  drops  of  urine 
escape.    But  in  lithotomy,  the  incision  bein°- 
made  through  healthy  structures,  heals  quickly 
by  a  healthy  process  of  granulation,  and  fistula 
is  therefore  a  very  uncommon  occurrence."  Mr. 
Key  has  known  of  one  instance  in  which  impo- 
tency was  ascribed  to  the  operation.    But,  ac- 
cording to  his  experience,  incontinence  of  urine 
rarely  occurs  in  the  adult.    "  Jn  the  young  sub- 
ject, partial  incontinence  will  sometimes  occur 
if  the  patient  is  allowed  to  leave  his  bed  too  soon 
after  the  operation,  before  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
is  firmly  healed,  and  the  sphincter  has  recovered 
its  tone.    Instances,  therefore,  are  met  with  of 
young  boys,  who,  if  they  retain  their  water  incon- 
veniently long,  find  it  dribble  away  as  they  move 
about   In  bed,  the  urine  is  perfectly  retained. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the 
power  of  retaining  it  becomes  increased."  '(See 
Aston  Key,  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol  ii  n 
25.)  f     .  *x 

Lithotrity  (from  XtSos,  a  stone,  and  rspeio,  I 
pierce).  Lithotripsy  (from  \idos,  and  fptfcq,  I 
break).  The  reduction  of  a  calculus  in  the  blad- 
der into  small  pieces  by  means  of  instruments 
passed  into  that,  organ  through  the  urethra,  so 
that  the  fragments  may  be  discharged  through 
the  latter  tube,  and  no  necessity  remain  for  the 
performance  of  lithotomy.  Although  the  histo- 
ry of  lithotrity  goes  back  to  a  remote  period,  the 
practice  of  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  estab- 
lished more  than  a  very  few  years.  The  idea  of 
100 
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breaking  calculi  to  pieces  was  entertained  in 
the  days  of  Albucasis  (Liber.  Tkeor.,  p.  94  1519/ 
but,  as  my  friend  M.  Leroy  d'Etiollel  justly  oh 
serves,  there  is  no'record  of  the  plan  having  been 
actually  practised  at  the  period  alluded  to  and 
Alexander  Benedictus,  of  Verona,  who  publish- 
ed in  1533,  mentions  the  scheme  pnly  to  condemn 
it.   If  it  bp  admitted,  however,  that  the  E<nnT 
tians  sometimes  broke  stones  in  the  bladder.*" 
must  be  granted  that  they  have  left  their  success 
ors  perfectly  uninformed  about'  their  method' 
which  stood  in  need  of  being  revived  anew  S 
Mem.de  la  Lithotripsy,  Mem.,i.,p  113  aVn  isvt  ' 
The  earliest  proposal  for  breaking  a  stone  in  1^ 
bladder  without  incision,  noticed  by  Halle,  ? m  ' 
l>oth.Chir.,  t.  U  p.  313),  was  madefy  Sancton 

danus,  resembling  the  buliet  extractor  of  Andreas 
a  Cruce,  M.  Leroy  conceives  that  it  can  have  but 
an  indirect  connexion  .with  the  histor ?oflhho£ 
rity,  since  Fabricius  only  employed  it  fot  the  re 
moval  of  calculi  lodged  in  the  anterior  portion  of 
tie  Eder'.  n0t  fM  the  Mtraction  «KS  of 
Thus  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury no  description  of  any  mode  of  breaking  caT 
cuU  had  yet  been  published.  It  is  al  eged  in 
deed,  that  successful  attempts,  had  sometimes 
been  made  before  this  period  by  patients  on  S 
selves.    Thus  a  monk  of  Citekux  is  alleged  to 

have  succeeded  in  breaking  a  calculus  in  his  blad- 
der by  introducing  a  rod  of  iron  through  the  ure- 
thra, terminating  in  a  chisel,  and  striking  its  out- 
er end  wfth  a  hammer.  Major  Martin  pulverized 
his  own  calculus  by  means  of  a  file  fixed  at  the 
end  of  an  iron  rod    (Marcet  on  Calculous  Disor- 
ders,  p.  20,  fig.  5.)  M.  Leroy  doubts  whether  any 
complete  cures  were  truly  thus  effected;  and  re- 
™  s.om?,lafer  accounts,  by  which  it  appears 
that  Major  Martm  actually  died  of  stone  in  the 
vicinity  of  Calcutta.   Nor  does  this  eminent  li- 
thotntist  attach  more  importance  to  the  statement, 
11,  fque^'  a  Physician  at  Malaga  in  1800, 
if  ft,  t     16  b,T  stJlkmZ  8  with  a  catheter;  or 
nf^i?  reauy  done'  he  infers  that  the  calcul 
nnH  S!?re  b?en,  either  very  small  or  brittle, 
and  that  few  could  have  been  thus  broken.  ' 

i^itnotnty  was  first  seriously  proposed  in  1812, 
fif  au,mjans  of  mechanically  breaking  stones  in 
the  bladder,  and  then  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
chemical  dissolution  of  them,  the  practicableneso 
ot  accomplishing  which  the  writings  of  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelm  had  raised  hopes  of.  The  manner 
ot  doing  it  was  suggested  by  Gruithuisen,  a  Ba- 
wwf1  fsu^eon-   His  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
™™L  nfraight  tube'  through  which  he  P^sed  a 
of         C°Pper  Wlre' and  a  rod  endinS in  a  circle 
caurfft         %  SpTl  point-   The  calculus  was 
th SW  °f' and        with  the  wire,  and  then 
means  of I         wluch  was  Put  in  motion  by 
The  Lnl,?         T"?  designed  to  perforate  it. 
thuiser?P? T  faCt'  first  demonstrated  hy  Grui- 
KhT  rShSf  pra,C,tlcaWeness  of  introducing 
SinLthi^A011^  size  through  the  ure- 
celsa™  ™   bladder'  80  as  to  facilitate  the  ne- 

dStir0sSurrisite  for  the  mechanical 

in  themiSS£r:^Mr-Ejderton  published 
1817,  a  descnntmn'^  SurP™l  Journ.  for  April, 
101  /,  a  description  of  a  curved  instrument,  which 
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admitted  of  being  opened  for  the  seizure  of  the 
stone,  and  was  furnished  with  a  kind  of  file,  that 
acted  by  an  alternate  movement.  But  the  two 
branches  were  found  insufficient  for  fixing  the 
calculus,  and  the  bladder  was  not  out  of  danger 
of  the  action  of  the  file.  Things  had  gone  thus 
far  when  the  'slieath-forceps,  with  three  blades 
and  a  perforator  (la  pince  a  trois  brancKes,  a  gaine 
et  aforet),  wereinvented  in  1825  by  M.- Leroy,  ex- 
hibited by  him  to  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  and 
first  tried,  and  this  with  success,  upon  the  living 
subject  by  M.  Civiale  in  the  following  year.  In 
short,  after  a  formal  investigation  of  the  merits 
of -the  several  parties  who>led  the  way  in  these 
improvements,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  adjudg- 
ed one  prize  to  M.  Civiale  for  having  first  per- 
formed the  operation  on  the  living  subject ;  one 
to  M.  Leroy  for  the  invention  of  the  process  which 
first  answered  in  practice ;  and  another  to  Baron 
Heurteloup  for  the  improvements  made  by  him 
in  the  operation.  -(See  Leroy  d'Etiolle,  De  la  Ltiho- 
tripsie,  8vo,  Paris,  1830,  p.  111.) 

An  impartial  reader,  who  reflects'upon  this  his- 
tory, will  perceive,  then,  that  lithotrity  has  at- 
tained its  present  perfection  by  the  talents  and1 
ingenuity  of  many  labourers ;  and  that,  while  the 
merits  of  MM.. Leroy,  Civiale,  and  Baron  Heur- 
teloup stand  exceedingly  high,  the  originality  of 
the  scheme,  if  not  of  the  practice,  is.  to  be  traced 
in  ancient  writers,  and  the  meritorious  inventions 
of  Gruithuisen  and  Elderton  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten, though  not  honoured  with  the  prize  or  com- 
mendation of  any  public  body. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  edition  to  describe 
the  many  instruments  proposed  for  lithotntyjbe- 
cause  I  know  that  no  account  of  them  would  be 
intelligible  without  plates,  and  some  of  them  are 
ho  longer  used.  A  clear  and  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  them,  illustrated  by  Woodcifts,  has  been 
published  By  M.  Leroy,  to  which  I  would  partic- 
ularly refer.  (De  la  Lithotripsie,  Mem.,  8vo>  Par- 
is, i836.y  .      '  .  . 

The  necessity  for  my  entering  into  the  partic- 
"  ular  merits  of  the  very  numerous  instruments 
constructed  for  pulverizing  and  crushing  calculi 
in  the  bladder,  appears  now,  indeed,  to  be  need- 
less, because  the  operation,  as  first  performed  on 
'the  human  subject  by  M.  Civiale  with  the  canu- 
la,  three  tenacula,  and  the  drill  of  M.  Leroy,  has 
been  nearly  superseded  by  the  more  simple  and 
expeditious  method  first  executed  by  Baron  Heur- 
teloup.   In  this  improved  operation,  the  patient 
is  placed  upon  an  operation-bed  or  table  which 
admits  of  being  raised  into  an  oblique  plane.  At, 
the  foot  of  it  is  an  apparatus  which  affords  a  ful- 
crum to  the  instrument  after  its  introduction  into 
the  bladder.    The  head  of  the  bed,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  may  be  de- 
pressed to  any  extent  desired,  the  legs  which  sup- 
port it  having  hinges,  and  capable  of  folding.  On 
this  couch  the  patient  is  placed  nearly  in  the  po- 
sition usually  chosen  for  the  lateral  operation. 
A  strap  is  passed  round  the  shoulders  and  buck- 
led to  the  sides  of  the  table,  and  the  feet  are  pla- 
ced in  slippers  securely  fixed  at  the  foot  of  the 

b6A  catheter  of  the  usual  length,  with  a  short 
and  rather  abrupt  curve,  is  introduced  It  serves 
first  as  a  sound  for  ascertaining  the  situation -of 
the  calculus,  the  shortness  of  the  curve  facilita- 
ting its  motions  in  the  bladder.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  stopcock.  The  bladder  is  next  moderate- 
ly filled  with  warm  water  by  means ;  of  a  silver 
svrin<*e,  furnished  with  a  ring  on  each  side  of  the 
syphon  for  the  insertion  of  two  fingers,  so  as  to 
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render  the  instrument  manageable  with  one  hand. 
The  bladder  must  not  be  painfully  distended  with 
water,  because  then  its  action  would  be  excited, 
and  the  fluid  would  be  expelled  again.  A  pair 
of  strong  sliding- forceps,  the  opposite  surfaces  of 
which  are  furnished  with  teeth,  are  then  intro- 
duced, and  the  calculus  having  been  seized,  the 
lower  piece  of  the  forceps  is  fixed  to  a  vice  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  serving  as  a  fulcrum,  and  the  up- 
per piece  is  struck  with  a  hammer,  and  the  cal- 
culus broken.  Thus  neither  the  shock  arising 
'from  the  concussion  is  communicated  to  the  blad- 
der, nor  is  this  organ  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
fragments  being  forcibly  projected  against  its  in- 
ternal  surface.  The  instruments  are  then  with- 
draWn,  and  the  fragments  are  afterward  voided 
with  the  urine.  If  any  fragments  remain  inca- 
pable of  being  thus  discharged,  the  operation  is 
repeated  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary.  . 

On  the  subject  of  the  comparative  advantages 
)of  lithotomy  and  lithotrity,  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  form  at  present  a  definitive  judgment,  be- 
cause the  advocates  for  one  or  the  other  proceed- 
ing seem  to  be  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
prejudice  ;  and  in  France  a  degree  of  animosity 
has  mingled  itself  with  the  question,  seriously  in- 
terfering with  any  just  conclusion.  WhenMhie 
practice  of  lithotrity  and  lithotripsy  first  began,  a 
few  years  ago,  it  was  extolled  as  perfectly  free 
from  danger,  and  capable  of  superseding  lithoto- 
my altogether.  This  representation  is  incorrect. 
M.  Velpeau  declares  that  lithotrity  is  generally  a 
longer-  and  more  painful  business  than  lithotomy - 
and  that  he  has  known  some-  patients  who  had 
been  cut  for  the  Stone  by  M.  Souberbielle,  after 
having  tried  lithotrity  under  the  care  of  M.  Civi 
ale,  confess  that  one  sitting  for  the  latter  was 
more  painful  than  all  the  requisite  proceedings  in. 
lithotomy."   From  what  I  have  seen  of  lithotrity, 
as  practised  by  Baron  Heurteloup,  I  should  say 
that  lithotritv,"  with  some  few  exceptions,  is  in- 
finitely less  painful  than  lithotomy;  and  that 
many  patients,  after  its  performance,  follow  their 
commbn  occupations  as  usual.    Two  or  three 
years  ago,  the  baron  was  kind  enough,  at  my  re- 
quest, to  exhibit  his  skill  on  three  patients,  in  the 
'  anatomical  theatre  of  University  College,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  students  and  many  visiters. 
The  manoeuvres  were  executed  with  surprising 
precision  and  quickness.    These  patients,  who 
had  undergone  some  previous  sittings,  seemed  to 
feel  little  pain ;  and,  I  should  say,  appeared  to 
submit  to  a  repetition  of  the  operation  with  the 
most  cheerful  readiness.    Still  it  is  not  an  opera- 
tion always  free  from  great  suffering  and  danger, 
nor  is  it  applicable  to  all  cases  of  stone. 

According  to  the  researches  of  M.  Velpeau, 
one  third  of  the  patients  who  undergo  lithotrity 
experience  bad  symptoms,  and  it  sometimes 
proves  fatal,  as  we  are  well  aware  of  m  Great 
Britain.  Bardn  Heurteloup  has  proved  that  M. 
Civiale  lost  8  patients  in,  48,  and  M.  Leroy  3  m 
28 ;  and  M.  Velpeau  alleges,  that  an  inquiry  into 
the  results  of  lithotrity,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
will  not  make  the  average  success  of  lithotrity 
greater.  M-  Velpeau  adds,  that  if  all  the  calcu- 
lous patients  be  taken  into  the  account-who  have 
undergone  lithotrity,  and  on  whom  lithotomy 
might  have  been  practised,  the  result  is  still  less 
favourable ;  for  of  82  spoken  of  by  M.  Civiale, 
31  died  within  a'year  after  the  operation,  and  19 
did  not  recover  without  having  experienced  se- 
vere symptoms-  Of  40,  M.  Leroy  only  radically 
cure*d  25.    Of  10,  M.  Bancal  could  only  operate 
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upon  2.  Hence  M.  Velpeau  infers  that  at  least 
1  dies  out  of  every  10  or  12  who  submit  to  lithot- 
rity ;  but  that,  if  a  considerable  number  of  individ- 
uals, taken  promiscuously,  were  to  be  subjected 
either  to  lithotomy  or  lithotrity,  the  average  num- 
ber of  deaths  would  comprise  at  least  one  sixth 
or  one  eighth  of  the  whole  of  such  individuals. 

Yet  M.  Velpeau  admits  that,  on  the  whole,  li- 
thotrity is  a  less  dangerous  operation  than  lithot- 
omy. On  this  point  I  entertain,  with  him,  a  full 
conviction  in  reference  to  the  mere  operation. 
Who  can,  indeed,  set  down  the  manoeuvres  re- 
~  quired  in  lithotrity,  according  to  the  best  mode 
of  performing  it,  as  generally  to  be  compared,  in 
regard  to  danger,  with  the  operation  of  cutting 
into  the  bladder  ? 1  But  this  does  not  settle  the 
question;  for,  though  the  operation  itself  maybe 
infinitely  less  dangerous,  the  less  radical  nature 
-of  it,  the  fragments  left  behind,  and  their  irrita- 
tion of  the  bladder,  which  is  often  in  a  very  un- 
favourable state  to  bear  the  continuance  of  such 
irritation ;  the  greater  chances  of  relapse,  &c, 
are  weighty  considerations,  which  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Another  fact,  very  necessary  to  be 
remembered  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  merits 
of  the  two  operations,  is,  that  the  individuals 
most  fit  for  lithotrity  are  exactly  those  on  whom 
lithotomy  would  prove  most  successful ;  while 
those  to  whom  lithotrity  is  not  suitable  would 
have  a  bad  chance  of  cure  from  lithotomy.  I 
would  not  go  so  far,  however,  as  M.  Velpeau,  who 
states  that  they  would  have  an  inferior  chance 
(Nouv.  Elem.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  hi.,  p.  994),  be- 
cause I  apprehend  that.where  the  bladder  is  dis- 
eased, or  its  lining  alfected  with  chronic  inflam- 
.mation,  promptly  taking  away  the  stone  altogeth- 
er is  better  than  breaking  it,  inasmuch  as  leaving 
the  fragments  of  it  behind,  to  keep  up  irritation 
for  a  time,  must  be  particularly  disadvantageous. 
Even  were  lithotrity  proved  to  be  decidedly  less 
dangerous  in  its  results  than  lithotomy,  general- 
ly speaking,  it  is  certainly  not  applicable  to  all 
cases,  it  is  quite  unfit  for  calculi  formed  upon 
extraneous  substances,  which  serve  as  nuclei; 
for  encysted  or  adherent  calculi;  for  such  as  are 
excessively  hard,  like  some  of  those  composed 
of  oxalate  of  lime;  for  calculi  above  a  certain 
size;  for  patients  whose  urethra,  from  malfor- 


tion  extending  into  the  cellular  texture  around 
the  neck  of  the  bladdei.  (On  Dis.  of  the  Urinary 
Organs,  p.  316,  ed.  2.) 

The  following  appear  to  Sir  B.  Brodie  to  be  the 
principal  disadvantages  of  lithotrity.  The  patient 
does  not  obtain  a  cure  at  once ;  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  process  by  which  the  stone  is  crush- 
ed requires  to  be  repeated  several  times.   As  the 
smallest  fragment  which  remains  behind  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  stone,  a  recurrence  of 
the  disease  is  more  likely  to  take  place  after  the 
lithotriptic  operation  than  .after  lithotomy;  espe- 
cially in  those  cases'  in  which,  in  consequence  of 
an  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  the  patient 
is  unable  completely  to  empty  his"  bladder.  The 
operation  is  only  adapted  to  calculi  of  moderate 
size ;  and,  when  applied  to  larger,  is  either  im- 
practicable or  difficult,  tedious,  and  painful 
When  the  stone  is  large;  the  sharp,  irregular 
fragments  lying  in  the  bladder  induce  inflamma- 
tion of  its  lining  membrane,  attended  with  severe 
local  suffering,  and  much  disturbance  of  the  gen- 
eral system,  either  retarding  the  cure  or  termi- 
nating in  death.  ,  The  complications  of  disease 
m  the  kidney,  or  bladder,  or  ulcerated  prostate 
which  render  lithotomy  hazardous,  make  lithot- 
rity also  hazardous.  As  for  the  comparative  pain, 
it  is  so  different  in  different  examples  of  each 
practice,  that  there  is  difficulty  in  forming  an  opin- 
ion on  this  point.   In  general,  after  either  of  the 
'  operations,  the  patient  says  that  he  suffered  less 
than  he  expected,  that  is,  if  the  bladder  is  healthy, 
and  the  operation  proceeds  favourably.   If  the 
bladder  be  inflamed,  or  anything  occurs'  to  ren- 
der the  operation  difficult  and  tedious,  the  patient 
undoubtedly  suffers  severely,  whether  the  stone 
be  crushed  or  extracted  by  incision.  Sir  B.  Bro- 
die then  adverts  to  the  sliding  forceps  shown  to 
him  about 'the  year  1824  by  Mr.  Weiss,  which 
were  intended  to  crush  calculi  in  the  matter  by 
means  of  the  pressure  of  a  screw  instead  of  a 
hammer ;  and  (says  he)  as  it  is  now  constructed, 
it  seems  capable  of  doing  all  that  can  be  done 
with  the  hammer,  unless  the  calculus  be  very 
large,  and  then  the  propriety  of  having  recourse 
to  lithotripsy  in  any  form  is  very  problematical. 
The  forceps  invented  by  Mr.  Weiss  are  highly 
deserving  of  notice,  not  only  on  account  of  their 


mation  or  disease,  will  not  allow  the  proper  instru-  usefulness,  but  their  priority  to  the  percussor, 


ments  to  be  introduced.  If  there  be  several  cal 
culi,  an  enlarged  prostate  gland,  or  a  diseased 
bladder,  M.  Velpeau  pronounces  lithotrity  to  be 
at  least  as  dangerous  as  lithotomy.  Its  general 
advantages,  however,  under  other  circumstances, 
he  deems  incontestable,  except  in  children ;  and, 
though  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  relapse,  on 
account  of  the  fragments  sometimes  eluding  the 
most  careful  examinations,  he  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  lithotrity  if  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  even 
six  repetitions  of  it  promise  to  be  effectual.  (See 
Velpeau,  Nouv.  Elem.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  hi,,  p.  904.) 


and  some  other  means  for  crushing  calculi  in  the 
bladder.  It  will  be  also  found  convenient,  when 
the  stone  is  small  enough  to  admit  of  being  drawn 
a  certain  way  into  the  urethra,  and  crushed  there. 
For  this  purpose  a  pair  of  sliding  forceps  may  be 
used,  first  without  a  screw,  but  to  which  it  may 
be  adapted  in  the  course  of  the  operation.  (See 
Brodie  on  Dis.  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  p.  348.) 
.. "  Previously  to  puberty,  lithotrity  is  more  diffi- 
cult of  execution  than  in  the- adult,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  narrowness  of  the  urethra,  the  un- 
manageableness  of  the  patient,  and  the  exquisite 


Lithotrity,  as  practised  by  Baron  Heurteloup,   sensibility  of  the  parts.    Instruments  .of  more 


appears  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  to  have  several 
advantages  over  lithotomy.  It  is  less  formidable 
to  the  patient.  It  requires  little  or  no  confine- 
ment ;  and  many  individuals  will  be  induced  to 
submit,  to  it  at  an  early  age,  who  would  not  mus- 
ter courage  to  submit  to  lithotomy  until  their  suf- 
ferings had  become  excessive,  and  circumstances 
arisen  to  render  the -operation  dangerous.  This 
is  a  point  likewise  insisted  upon  by  M.  LeToy, 
Mr.  Aston  Key  {Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii  ), 
and  many  other  writers  on  lithotrity.  There  is 
no  danger  of  hemorrhage,  nor  of  those  ill  conse- 
quences which  arise  from  an  incision  or  Iacera- 
102 


than  two  lines,  or  two  lines  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, cannot  be  introduced,  and,  on  this  account, 
they  cannot  possess  much  strength.  (See  Vel- 
peau, Nouv.  Elem.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  |.  iii.,  p.  893.) 
However,  that  lithotrity  is  practicable  on  children 
under  the  age  of  six  years  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  some  cases  recorded  by  M.  Segalas  {Revue 
if  I  ALofit'  1834)'  and  °y  other  examples  in 
which  that  very  distinguished  lithotritist  M  Le- 
roy  was  the  operator.  Yet,  in  one  instance  under 
turn,  a  piece  of  the  forceps  broke  off,  which,  how- 
ever, he  succeeded  in  extracting  a  few  days  af- 
terward by  means  of  another  forceps.    But  a 
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fragment  of  the  calculus  now  passed  into  the  ure- 
thra, and  at  first  could  not  be  pushed  back  Af- 
terward it  was  reduced  into  the  bladder  by  Du- 
puytren,  who  then  performed  the  bilateral  opera- 
tion for  its  extraction.  (See  M.  Leroy,  De  la  Li 
thotripsie,  Mem.,  8vo,  Paris,  1836,  p.  237.)  The 
reason  why  cutting  into  the  bladder  was  here 
preferred  by  Dupuytren  to  merely  dividing  the 
urethra  for  the  removal  of  the  stone  I  do  nut  un- 
derstand. It  is  only  justice  to  my  friend  M.  Le- 
roy to  state,  that  he  candidly  admits  that  for  chil- 
dren lithotrity  should  not  be  preferred  to  lithoto- 
my, unless  the  calculus  be  known  to  be  of  small 
size.  In  them  lithotomy  is  attended  with  little 
risk  of  dangerous  bleeding,  effusion  of  urine,  pe- 
ritonitis, or  cystitis,  and  the  operation  is  comple- 
ted in  a  very  short  time.  In  infancy,  among  oth- 
er considerations  against  lithotrity  are,  first,  the 
high  situation  of  the  bladder  in  the  pelvis,  which 
greatly  increases  the  curvature  of  the  posterior 
third  of  the  urethra  ;  and,  secondly,  the  encour- 
aging chances  of  success  from  lithotomy  at  this 
tender  period  of  life.  For  a  corroboration  of  the 
doctrine  that  lithotomy  is  preferable  for  children, 
I  refer  also  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Aston  Key. 
(See  Guy's  hTospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.)  One  of  this 
gentleman's  inferences  is,  that  lithotomy  should 
be  generally  preferred  in  children  and  elderly  sub- 
jects. 

In  some  persons,  the  condition  of  the  prostate 
gland  pushes  the  urethra  up  behind  the  symphy- 
sis pubis,  and  renders  lithotrity  very  difficult. 
For  obviating  this  impediment,  M.  Leroy  invent- 
ed a  contrivance  (redresseur  de  Vurethre)  for  ren- 
dering the  passage  straighter.  It  consists  of  an 
elastic  gum  catheter,  which  is  first  introduced 
curved,  and  then  straightened  by  means  of  a  rod 
(mandrin),  which  is  slowly  propelled  into  it  from 
before  backward  with  a  screw.  But,  as  M.  Vel- 
peau  observes,  there  is  danger  of  contusing  the 
verumontanum  with  this  instrument,  or  of  lacer- 
ating the  posterior  side  of  the  urethra.  Another 
instrument  of  this  kind,  invented  byM.  Tanchou, 
seems  to  M.  Velpeau  safer,  as  the  third  of  it  to- 
wards the  bladder  consists  of  little  pieces  articu- 
lated together,  so  that  the  instrument,  admits  of 
being  first  introduced  curved,  and  then  straight- 
ened. (Nouv.  Elem.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  lii.,  p.  894.) 
But,  now  that  the  breaking  of  calculi  in  the  blad- 
der is  usually  effected  with  the  sliding  forceps, 
acted  upon  by  a  screw  or  the  hammer,  and  such 
instrument  is  necessarily  curved,  these  inventions 
for  facilitating  the  introduction  of  straight  instru- 
ments are  of  less  importance  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago. 

Among  the  occasional  ill  consequences  of"  li- 
thotrity, the  severity  of  the  pain  is  sometimes 
dwelt  upon,  though,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
pain  complained  of  varies  in  different  individuals 
for  reasons  already  hinted  at.  Until  lately,  much 
of  the  pain  frequently  depended  upon  the  action 
of  straight  instruments,  which  forcibly  stretched 
the  subpubic  portion  of  the  urethra  ;  and,  as  M. 
Velpeau  remarks,  the  use  of  curved  instruments 
will  remove  this  cause  of  suffering. 
'  In  some  cases,  each  application  of  lithotrity  is 
followed  by'a  paroxysm  of  fever.  It.  is  in  acci- 
den',  that  may  follow  the  most  simple  use  of  a 
catheter  or  bougie :  it  often  renders  it  necessary 
to  prolong  the  intervals  between  the  repetitions 
of  the'  operation.  In  many  cases,  the  spermatic 
cord  and  testicle  swell,  owing  to  the  contusion 
and  irritation  of  the  verumontanum,  and  termi- 
nations of  the  common  seminal  ducts.  Lacera- 
tions of  the  urethra,  urinarv  extravasation,  and 
Kb  . 


abscesses  in  the  perineum  and  scrotum,  have 
also  been  occasionally  noticed.  I  know  jf  one 
case  myself,  in  which  the  patient  died  of  effusion 
of  urine. 

In  some  instances,  cystitis,  peritonitis,  and  fa- 
tal nervous  disorder  arise  from  injury  of  the 
bladder  witb  the  forceps,  or  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  sharp  angular  fragments.  I  know  of  two 
or  three  instances  in  which  the.  patients  were 
seized  with  violent  universal,  spasms  directly 
after  the  operation,  and  expired  in  the  course  of 
a  very  short  space  of  time  after  their  removal 
from  the  table.  In  other  cases,  incontinence  of 
urine,  or  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  has  ensued. 
In  many  instances,  the  fragments  enter  the  ure- 
thra, and  cause  retention  of  urine,  accompanied 
by  severe  suffering. 

M.  Breschet  witnessed  an  instance  in  which  the 
bladder  was  perforated,  and  I  have  heard  of  a  sim- 
ilar accident  in  London ;  though,  as  M.  Velpeau 
justly  observes,  such  an  occurrence  ought  to  be 
exceedingly  rare  with  a  circumspect  operator. 

The  pinching  of  the  bladder,  another'accident, 
may  in  general  be  avoided  with  tolerable  certain- 
ty by  not  suddenly  closing  the  lithontnptor  un- 
til the  calculus  has  been  felt  to  be  grasped  by  it, 
and  the  instrument  has  been  first  drawn  a  little 
way  towards  the  vesical  orifice  of  the  bladder. 
The  last  accident,  and  not  the  least  serious,  to 
which  lithotrity  is  liable,  is  the  breaking  of  the 
instrument  in  the  bladder,  or  such  a  bending  of 
it  that  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  through  the  ure- 
thra. In  the  first  case,  lithotomy  becomes  indis- 
pensable ;  in  the  second,  it  may  become  necesr 
sary  to  cut  down  to  the  instrument  in  the  peri- 
neum, and  divide  it  with  a  file,  before  it  will  ad- 
mit of  removal.  I  know  of  instances  in  which 
such  things  have  been  exemplified.— C] 

[Lithotripsy  has  already  merited  the  admiration 
and  eulogy  of  many  of  the  transatlantic  surgeons, 
and  has  been  often  successfully  employed  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  regarded  as,  in  certain 
cases  of  stone,  greatly  to  be  preferred  before  li- 
thotrity. 

Among  those  who  have  been  enamoured  with 
this  new  operation,  and  have  done  much  towards 
introducing  this  improvement  into  the  United 
States,  Professor  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  de- 
serves honourable  mention.  This  eminent  sur- 
geon has  always  contended  that  lithotrity  is  a 
difficult  operation,  requiring  great  dexterity,  a 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  use  and  knowledge 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  complicated  instru- 
ments, and,  withal,  a  full  supply  of  the  instru- 
ments adapted  to  so  many  purposes,  and  hence 
within  the  reach  of  but  few  surgeons.  He  has 
therefore  protested  against  the  notion  that  "  li- 
thotrity is  so  very  easy  and  simple  that  it  may  be 
performed  successfully  by  those  who  would  not 
dare  to  venture  on  lithotomv."  The  frequent 
failures  of  surgeons  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica have  served  to  fortify  his  opinions,  and  con- 
firm the  propriety  of  his  judgment,  for  even  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Physick  lithotrity  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  diastrous  results.  At  the  same  time, 
Dr.  Gibson  does  not  undervalue  the  merits  of  this 
brilliant  discovery,  and  he  awards  to  Civiale  ex- 
traordinary skill,  tact,  and  success  in  the  use  of 
his  own  instruments,  in  which  respects,  howev- 
er, he  has  few  equals  ;  but  he  insists  that  for  suc- 
cess very  great  skill  is  demanded  in  the  opera- 
tion, very  perfect  instruments  in  regard  to  their 
construction  and  temper,  but,  above  all,  most  ac- 
curate discrimination  as  to  the  cases  to  whichitia 
adapted. 
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But  lithotripsy  he  regards  as  within  the  reach  | 
of  a  much  greater  number  of  surgeons,  less  pain- 
ful to  the  patient,  attended  with  little  or  no  risk, 
if  suitable  care  be  used  in  selecting  the  cases  and 
in  employing  the  instruments,  provided  the  pa- 
tient will  submit  to  the  necessary  restrictions ; 
and  he  thinks,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
it  is  certain  of  success. 

Lithotripsy  proposes  two  objects,  viz.,  crush- 
ing and  percussion.  The  former  of  these  pro- 
cesses is  adapted  to  soft  and  friable  stones,  the 
latter  to  those  which  are  hard  and  compact. 
Several  instruments  have  been  invented  for  this 
operation,  but  the  two  most  generally  preferred 
are  those  of  Baron  Heurteloup  and"M.  Jacobson. 
For  an  accurate  description  of  these  instruments, 
and  a  critical  examination  of  the  merits  of  each, 
reference  may  be  had  to  Dr.  Gibson's  Institutes 
of  Surgery,  last  edition,  which  is  illustrated  by 
very  accurate  drawings,  which  it  is  impracticable 
to  give  here.  Preference  is  here  given  to  the  in- 
strument of  Heurteloup,  for  reasons  which  are  as- 
signed at  length.  When  the  stone  is  small  and 
has  not  existed  very  long,  and  if  the  patient  be  an 
adult  having  in  other  respects  a  sound  constitu- 
tion, and  the  bladder  and  urethra  be  not  remark- 
ably irritable,  lithotripsy  may  be  performed  with 
every  probability  of  success,  and  in  such  cases 
should  be  preferred  to  lithotomy  or  lithotrity ; 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  absence  of  these  fa- 
vourable conditions,  and  especially  under  an  op- 
posite state  of  things,  especially  if  the  stone  be 
large,  hard,  and  rough,  and  the  constitution  have 
greatly  suffered,  the  chances  of  recovery  would 
be  greater  by  lithotomy.  Especially  in  chil- 
dren, no  operation  other  than  lithotomy  should 
be  attempted,  and  happily,  in  such  cases,  there  is 
little  to  fear  from  the  lateral  operation,  as  the  al- 
most uniform  success  attending  it  on  boys  amply 
shows.  The  operation  of  lithotripsy,  however, 
is  adapted  to  those  frequent  cases  of  adults  and 
aged  people  who  suffer  from  stone,  while  the 
constitution  has  not  yet  essentially  suffered,  nor 
the  bladder  become  diseased,  nor  has  the  stone 
acquired  a  large  size.  The  pain  and  danger  be- 
ing inconsiderable,  such  persons,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  advantages  of  lithotripsy,  might  be 
induced  to  submit  to  it  early,  instead  of  delaying, 
as  they  are  wont  to  do,  until  so  late  a  period  that 
but  little  chance  remains  of  success  by  either  op- 
eration. 

For  lithotripsy,  Dr.  Gibson  regards  a  prepara- 
tion of  the  patient  necessary  by  rigid  dieting  and 
depletion,  unless  it  be  contra-indicated.  He 
thinks  it  important  that  very  low  diet,  with  occa- 
sional laxatives,  should  be  enforced,  for  weeks  in 
some  cases,  as  preliminary  to  attempting  litho- 
tripsy.   A  very  minute  account  of  the  success- 
ive steps  in  the  operation  will  be  found  in  his 
work  already  referred  to,  and  our  limits  will  only 
allow  of  a  brief  reference  to  his  cases,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences  for  18?7.   It  will  be  there  seen  that 
Dr.  Gibson  has  reported  five  cases,  in  three  of 
which  he  was  completely  successful  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  operation  of  lithotripsy,  and'  in  one  of 
which  he  succeeded  but  partially,  owing  to  the 
long  existence  of  the  disease  and  his  lithic  diathe- 
sis.   With  a  candotir  which,  however  worthy  cf 
imitation,  is  rarely  exhibited,  he  gives  the  details 
of  a  fatal  result  of  one  operation,  which  he  as- 
cribes in  part,  and  not  without  reason,  to  the  un- 
governable habits  of  the  patient  as  regards  indul- 
ging his  appetite.   In  all  these  cases  he  used 
Heurteloup's  instrument,  though  "in  one  of  them 
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he  had  previously  tried  that  of  Jacobson,  nt  the 
instance  of  the  patient,  who  preferred  it,  until, 
by  the  suffering  it  inflicted,  he  gave  up  his  pref- 
erence,  and  then  experienced  the  advantages  of 
the  other,  by -which  he  was  completely  cured. 

Dr.  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Prof.  Na- 
than R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  have  been  success- 
ful in  the  use  of  Jacobson's  instrument,  although 
both  these  surgeons  have  since  adopted  Heurte- 
loup's, and  now  prefer  it  in  performing  litho- 
tripsy. 

I  have  only  room  to  add,  that  "after  enumera- 
ting his  objections  to  the  instrument  of  Jacobson, 
while,  nevertheless,  admitting  its  several  points 
of  merit  and  admirable  ingenuity,  Dr.  Gibson 
gives  the  following  reasons  for  his  decided  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  Heurteloup.  1st,  In  addition  to 
its  working  upon  the  principle  of  gradual  press 
ure,  it  combines  the  important  power  of  concus- 
sion ;  2d,  It  does  not  give  so  much  pain  eitrjei  ip 
introducing  it  or  manoeuvring  it  in  the  bladder ; 
3d,  It  can  grasp  a  larger  stone ;  4th,  Its  beak  can 
descend  behind  the  prostate,  and  enter  every 
corner  or  pocket  of  the  bladder;  5th,  It  is  ex- 
tremely well  adapted  to  seek  out.  and  pick  up 
fragments ;  6th,  It  is  impossible  to  pinch  ths  blad- 
der, were  the  surgeon  even  disposed  to  do  it ; 
7th,  It  would  be  next  to  impossible,  when  well 
tempered,  to  break  it,  though  Jacobson's  chain  is 
possibly  still  stronger ;  8th,  The  liability  of  the 
groove  in  the  female  rod  to  become  clogged  with 
sand  and  small  fragments,  so  as  to  give  the  pa- 
tient pain  in  withdrawing  the  instrument,  is  ob- 
viated by  a  little  practice,  by  opening  the  forceps, 
and  by  slight  lateral  movements,  washing  out  the 
fragments,  and  afterward  crushing  the  remain- 
der by  a  few  taps  of  the  hammer.  The  large 
window  lately  introduced  at,  the  extremity  of  the 
instrument,  moreover,  completely  overcomes  this 
difficulty. 

It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  there  are  some  sur- 
geons who  still  give  the  preference  to  the  other 
instrument.  Dr.  Norris,  in  his  late  edition  of 
Liston,  says,  "  The  'brise  pierre  artictilc'  of  Ja- 
cobson is  the  instrument  generally(?)  made  use 
of  in  this  country.  It  combines  great  power  of 
action  with  delicacy  of  form  and  structure;  and 
if  by  accident  it  should  be  broken,  an  instance  of 
which  I  am  not  aware  of  ever  having  happen- 
ed, it  may  be  withdrawn  without  that  difficulty 
which  has  occurred  with  the  instrument  of  Heur- 
teloup. Besides,  it  can  seize  as  large  a  stone  as 
the  other,  is  not  so  liable  to  pinch  the  bladder, 
catches  more  easily,  and  holds  firmly  the  calcu- 
lus when  included." 

In  England,  both  these  instniments.have  been 
superseded  by  the  screw  lithotrite  of  Mr.  "Weiss, 
a  graphic  description  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  Flint's  edition  of  Druitt,  lately  published,  as 
also  in  Dr.  Norris's  edition  of  Liston, « 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  performed  the  lateral 
operation  of  lithotomy  18  times,  and  -succeeded 
in  all  but  two.  He  has  only  attempted  lithotrity 
once,  and  then  with  complete  success.      »  > 

Dr.  Ozier,  of  Charleston,  divided  both  lobes  of 
the  prostate  in  lithotomy  some  vears  since,  and 
Dr.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  did  so  last  September, using 
Dupuytr en's  double  lithotome  cafchee,  and  ex- 
tracted a  laree  stone  of  the  mulberry  speeds. 
In  one  of  Dr.  Warren's  cases,  lately  reported  in 
the  New-York  Lancet,  both  lobes  of  the  prostate 
were  divided. 

Professor  Dudlp.v,  of  Kerititckv,  has  perhans 
excelled,  both  in  the  number  and  success  of  his 
operations,  any  other  surgeon  in  America,  hav- 
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ing,  as  early  as  1838,  performed  the  lateral  oper- 
ation of  lithotomy  170  times,  and  only  four  of 
these'  failed  to  recover  by  the  supervention  or  ag- 
gravation of  other  diseases.  His  extraordinary 
success  has  been  attributed  to  his  careful  selec- 
tion of  cases  upon  which  to  operate,  which,  if 
true,  as  alleged,  is  highly  complimentary  to  his 
discrimination  and  discernment ;  while  -others 
ascribe  it  to  the  preparation  to  which  he  subjects 
his  patients  prior  to  the  operation,  and  which,  it 
•eems,  consists  mainly  in  restoring  the  digestive 
organs  by  suitable  medication,  another  evidence 
of  his  science  and  skill. 

In  Dr.  Bush's  able  paper  on  the  subject,  pub- 
lished in  the  Transylvania  Journal,  however,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  though.  Professor  Dudley  does 
not  claim  any  novelty  in  his  operations,  yet  there 
are  peculiarities,  nevertheless,  which 'entitle  him, 
by  comparison  with  other  surgeons,  to  the  merit 
of  novelty.  I  regret  that  my  limits  will  not  allow 
me  even  to  indicate  the  features  of  his  operation, 
which  I  regard  as  meritorious,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  vindicate  the  claims  to  which  his  unparalleled 
success  entitles  him,  as  in  this  operation  pre-emi- 
nent among  surgeons.  I  only  regret  that  my 
failure  to  hear  from  him  has  deprived  me  of  the 
ability  to  do  him  justice,  by  recording  his  skill 
in  other  departments  of  operative  surgery  to  the 
extent  he  deserves. 

By  Dr.  Flint's  edition  of  Druitt,  lately  publish- 
ed, it  appears  that  Dr.  Dudley  invariably  uses 
the  gorget  for  the  prostatic  section;  and  in  em- 
ploying this  instrument,  he  is  almost  alone  in 
America,  and  yet  his  astonishing  success  might 
be  urged  as  an  argument  in  its  favour.  Most 
American  surgeons,  instead  of  the  gorget,  em- 
ploy either  the  bistoury  or  Mr.  Liston's  elongated 
scalpel,  with  a  cutting  edge,  extending  from  the 
point  to  about  midway  of  the .  blade ;  and  Dr. 
Flint  employs  this  bitter  instrument  for  all  his 
incisions  in  lithotomy,  from  the  integument 
through  to  the  bladder.  A  valuable  paper  on  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  calculous  disorders,  in 
review  of  Dr.  Dudley's-pamphlet,  may  be  found 
in  the  Amer.  Jouisri;  for  1837. 

Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith,  of  New-York,  has  per- 
formed the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy  58  times, 
and  bus  been  successful  in  all  but  three ;  and 
the  failure  in  these  were  attributable  to  compli- 
c?.ted  disease  and  advanced  age,  the  cases  being 
-most  unpromising.  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  perform- 
ed lithotrity  three  times,  and  lithotripsy  six  times, 
with  invariable  success.  Three  of  these  cases 
were  children.  •»• 

Dr.  Mutter  prefers  a  grooved  staff,  very  slight- 
ly curved,  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  he 
uses  a  common  scalpel  for  all  the  incisions.  He 
has  had  great  success  in  the  treatment  of  stone, 
both  by  cutting  and  crushing.  For  this  last  pur- 
pose he  prefers  Jacobson's  instrument. 

The  merit  of  being  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  perform  the  operation  of  lithotrity  is 
due  to  Dr  Depeyre,  of  New-York,  and  the  suc- 
cessful case  is  reported  in  the  New-York  Med. 
Journ  for  February,  1831.  He  employed  the  in- 
strument of  Civiale,  and  practised  his  method. 
Dr  J  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1834  reported  six  successful  cases  of  lithotripsy 
bv  Baron  Heurteloup's  method,  in  conjunction 
with  the  plan  of  Civiale,  so  that  Dr.  Randolph 
was  the  first  in  America  to  succeed  with  litho- 
tripsy I"  1836  he  rePorte  in  tne  same  j°urnal 
seven  additional  cases,  and  in  1837,  four  more, 
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now  performed  the  high  operation  for  lithotomy 
nine  times,  and  the  lateral  operation  twenty-one 
times,  with  uniform  success,  five  of  the  latter  be- 
ing females.  He  has  repeated  lithotripsy  thirteen 
times,  and  has  only  failed  in  one  case.  Dr.  J. 
Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  several  times 
tried  lithotripsy,  but  he  thinks  there  are  but  few 
cases  of  stone  to  which* it  is  adapted,  and  that 
but  few  surgeons  will  ever  excel  in  this  method, 
because  of  the  tact  it  demands,  and  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by' long  experience  and  frequent 
opportunities,  such  as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  any 
individual  in  this  country.  Dr.  J.  Randolph,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  among  the  first  in  this  country 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  lithotrity  and  lithotripsy, 
and  has  been  more  successf  ul  than  any  other  sur- 
geon in  the  United  States,  both  in  adults  and 
children. 

Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton  has  performed  the  lateral 
operation  of  lithotomy  thirty-six  times,  of  which 
he  has  lost  four  patients,  all  of  which  were  un- 
promising cases  in  their  previous  aspect,  but  the 
operation  affording,  nevertheless,  the  only  chance 
of  giving  possible  relief,  three  of  the  patients  be- 
ing of  very  advanced  ago,  and  worn  out  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Nathan  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  oper- 
ated in  forty-five  cases  demanding  the  lateral 
operation  for  lithotomy,  of  which  he  has  lost  but 
three.  He  has  also  treated  eleven  cases  of  stone 
in  the  bladder  by  lithotripsy,  in  all  of  which  he 
has  been  completely  successful,  except  in  one 
very  unfavourable  case,  in  which  no  form  of  sur- 
gery offered  any  hope  of  success.  This  eminent 
surgeon  has  applied  his  extraordinary  mechani- 
cal genius  to  the  improvement  of  the  instruments 
used  in  lithotomy,  and  with  a  success  which  has 
disarmed-  this  formidable  operation  of  half  its  ter- 
rors to  the  surgeon,  and  greatly  diminished  its 
dangers  to  the  patient,  having  constructed  a  staff 
and  a  knife,  both  of  which  are  of  great  practical 
value. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith  has  succeeded  with  lithotrip- 
sy in  five  male  children,  one  of  whom  was  but 
one  year  and  ten  months  old,  which  is  the  young- 
est child  upon  whom  it  has  ever  been  performed. 
Dr.  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia,  was  successful 
with  the  same  operation  on  a  little  girl  of  four 
years  of  age,  and  a  boy  of  thirteen. 

Dr.  Mott,  of  New-York,  has  performed  the  lat- 
eral operation  of  lithotomy  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  and  during  an  extensive  practice  of  thirty- 
six  years,  has  lost  but  four  of  his  patients.  He 
exclusively  employs  the  bistoury  for  the  prosta- 
tic section,  and  is  worit  to  say  in  his  lectures  that 
he  has  never  used  a  gorget  on  a  living  subject. 

Dr.  Parker,  of  New- York,  has  lately  perform- 
ed the  high  operation  of  lithotomy  on  an  adult 
female  with  complete  success.  He  was  led  to 
this  method  by  the  very  large  size  of  the  stone, 
which  forbade  the  hope  of  its  extraction  by  Lis-, 
franc's  method  of  enlarging  the  urethra,  anu  pre- 
ferring, as  he  very  properly  did  in  such  a  case, 
the  high  operation  to  the  vagino- vesical  incision. 

Dr.  Mutter^  of  Philadelphia,  reports,  in  the 
Amer.  Journ.  for  1837,  a  case  of  urinary  calculus' 
extracted  from  a  girl  of  nine  years  old,  by  en- 
larging the  urethra,  the  incision  being  made  with 
a  bistoury  upward  towards  the  pubis  on  a  grooved- 
staff,  on  the  plan  of  Dubois,  and  which  was  at- 
tended with  entire  success.  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton, 
of  the  same  city,  has  also  practised  this  method 
with  the  like  result,  and  in  neither  of  these  cases 
did  any  degree  of  incontinence  of  urine  follow. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Cooper  says,  "  Three  or 
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four  years  ago  I  assisted  Mr.  Walne,  of  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  in  extracting  a  calculus  which  was 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  one  of  its  diameters, 
from  the  bladder  of  a  girl  eight  or  ten  years  old. 
The  meatus  was  first  gradually  dilated  with 
Weiss's  dilator :  the  incontinence  of  urine,  fol- 
lowing the  operation,  after  a  time  subsided.  I 
have  also  seen  a  piece  of  spermaceti  candle,  five 
inches  long,  and  of  the  usual  thickness,  which 
had  accidentally  slipped  into  the  bladder,  taken 
out  with  the  finger,  after  the  meatus  had  been 
dilated  for  two  or  three  hours  with  the  same  in- 
strument ;  and  in  this  case  no  incontinence  of 
urine  followed." 

Dr.  J.  K.  Rodgers  operated  on  a  female,  and 
extracted  a  stone  weighing  9  oz.  and  5  drachms 
with  complete  success  by  a  lateral  incision,  en 
larging  the  urethra  until  it  could  be  extracted. 
This  is  the  largest  ever  extracted  with  success 
from  the  human  bladder,  and  the  patient  recov- 
ered without  incontinence  of  urine,  or  any  other 
untoward  symptom.  Dr.  Mott  extracted  a  stone 
weighing  17  oz.,  which  is  the  largest  on  record 
but  the  |  atient  failed  to  recover. — Reese.] 

[LITHOTOMY  BY  THE  RECTUM.  Per 
formed  by  Mr.  Dawson,  of  the  Liverpool  Infirma 
ry,  on  a  little  boy  of  three  years  and  a  half  old 
The  case,  a  sacculated  calculus,  bulging  down 
ward,  so  as  to  be  felt  through  the  upper  wall  of 
the  rectum.  "  A  gum-lancet,  having  its  anterior 
edge  rounded  and  very  keen,  was  laid  fiat  on  the 
finger,  which,  thus  armed  and  oiled,  was  intro 
duced  through  the  anu  s  so  as  to  reach  a  point  t 
short  distance  beyond  the  recto-vesical  pouch, 
when  its  edge  was  turned  upward,  and  a  decided 
cut  made  by  drawing  the  instrument  from  behind 
forward  in  the  median  line,  through  the  walls  of 
the  pouch,  and  up  to  the  stcne,  on  the  hard  sur- 
face of  which  the  edge  of  the  lancet  was  distinct 
ly  felt  to  grate."  After  a  second  cut,  the  calcu 
lus  was  displaced  by  the  finder,  and  fell  into  the 
rectum,  whence  it  was  withdrawn  with  Pelliers 
double  silver  wire.  For  four  days  urine  was  dis 
charged  from  the  rectum.  On  the  tenth  day, 
four  ounces  of  urine  passed  in  a  full  stream 
through  the  penis,  and  after  this  no  urine  w 
voided  from  the  rectum.  The  child  recovered 
favourably  from  the  operation.  (See  Trans,  cf 
Med.  and  Surgical  Provincial  Association,  vol.  if, 
p.  301.  To  the  references  at  the  end  of  the  arti- 
cle Lithotomv,  add  The  Surgical  Anatomy  of 
the  Perniasum,  by  Thomas  Morton,  late  House  Sur- 
geon in  the  University  College  Hospital,  8vo,  Lond 
1838.)— C] 

[LOWER  JAW,  EXCISION  OF  THE  EN 
TIRE.  (Case  by  John  G.  Perry.  The  disease 
necrosis,  with  several  sinuses  opening  around  the 
chin.)  One  of  these  having  been  laid  open,  the 
entire  case  of  new  bene  was  found  to  be  dead, 
and  in  a  great  measure  separated  from  the  perios- 
teuiru  The  removal  of  the  bone  was  therefore 
determined  upon.  An  incision  was  made  along 
the  basis  of  the  jaw,  from  a  short  distance  in 
front.of  the  right  mnsseter  muscle  to  the  corre- 
sponding point  on  the  left  side.  The  exposed 
hfltifi'vvas  diyided  with  a  saw  and  cutting  forceps, 
as  nc-.v:  as  possible  to  the  angle  of  the  wound, 
and  life  insulated  portion  removed.  On  the  fol- 
lowing tiny,  the  portion  remaining  on  the  right 
side,  whirh-had  somewhat  descended  from  the 
loss  of  the  support  of  the  central  part,  was  re- 
mrvrd  without  difficulty.  .At  the  end  of  three 
we<<ks  iha  remaining  segment  was  taken  awav 
After  the  cure.,  the  [  atient  was.  able  to  mastieate 
soil.!  {(,(;,|  with  the  aid  of  the. tongue,  which  rubs* 
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the  morsel  against  the  upper  teeth;  but,  as  there 
is  no  reproduction  of  bone,  the  lower  teeth  are 
almost  useless,  and  they  do  not  meet  the  upper. 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxi.,  art.  17.)— C  1 ' 
[LUMBAR  ABSCESS.   The  symptoms  are 
commonly  of  the  following  kind  :  pain  in  the  him 
bar  region,  shooting  to  the  groin  and  thigh,  and 
stiffness  and  pain  in  the  course  of  the  spine,  which 
symptoms  are  exasperated  by  extension  of  the 
thigh.  The  patient  cannot  stand  well  on  the  foot 
and  either  limps  iu  walking,  or  cannot  walk  with- 
out stooping.    Any  effort  causes  an  increase  of 
pain.    Sometimes  the  inguinal  glands  are  enlar 
ged.    According  to  Dr.  Kyll,  of  Wesel,  the  dis- 
ease admits  of  being  discriminated  from  others, 
even  in  its  earliest  stage,  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :  the  patient  cannot  walk  in  the  up- 
right position ;  he  always  leans  a  little  forward  ■ 
he  can  only  straighten  himself  to  a  certain  point' 
and  he  is  stopped  by  a  tearing  pain,  which  is  felt 
at  the  same  instant  in  the  groin  and  loins  The 
patient  can  go  up  stairs  more  easily  than  he  can 
come  down,  because,  in  the  latter  movement  he 
is  obliged  to  hold  himself  up.   These  symptoms 
are  usually  preceded  for  several  weeks,  or  even 
mrnths,  by  dull  pain  in  the  lumbar  region. 

Lumbar  abscess  may  be  mistaken  for  rheuma- 
tism, affections  of  the  kidney,  coxalgia,  lumbago 
hemorrhoidal  pains,  glandular  swellings,  and  her- 
nia. I  have  Known  the  latter  mistake  frequently 
made  when  the  abscess  had  formed  a  small  swelf- 
ing  below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  points  of 
difference  are  noticed  in  the  article  Hernia. 

I  have  attended  several  patients,  each  of  whom 
had  a  double  lumbar  abscess.  Two  such  cases 
were  lately  under  me  :n  University  College  Hos- 
pital, and  ultimately  recovered.  In  the  same  hos- 
pital we  have  seen  patients  whose  thighs  were 
drawn  into  complete  contact  with  the  belly  from 
the  effects  of  lumbar  abscess ;  yet  after  the  dis- 
charge of  the  matter,  the  limbs  gradually  resumed 
their  proper  position  and  use.  The  lumbar  ab- 
scess is  sometimes  connected  with  diseased  ver- 
tebrae, which  may  either  be  a  cause  or  an  effect 
of  the  collection  of  matter.  The  disease,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  unattended  with  this  compli- 
cation. 

Chronic  abscesses  perpetually  form  in  the  loins 
without  vertebral  disease,  and  get  well  with  ordi- 
nary care.  (Mayo,  Outlines  of  Human  Pathology, 
p.  124.) 

The  practice  of  opening  abscesses  connected 
with  the  larger  joints  is  considered  by  Dr.  M'Dow- 
el  to  be,  in  general,  decidedly  objectionable;  but, 
says  he,  "  when  we  consider  the  fatal  consequen- 
ces which  may  result  from  the  unchecked  prog- 
ress of  the  deep  iliac  abscess,  and  take  into  the 
account  the  very  great  sufferings  of  the  patient 
from  pressure  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  and  its 
filaments,  I  believe  this  to  be  a  case  in  which  sur- 
gical interference  is  called  for.  The  puncturing 
of  this  abscess,  however,  requires  much  caution. 
In  superficial  purulent  collections  in  the  iliac  fos- 
sa, the  peritoneum  is  detached,  and  pushed  up- 
ward and  inward  sufficiently  to  permit  the-incis- 
ipn  above  Poupart's  ligament  being  made  with  per- 
fect safety  :  not  so  in  the  deep  collections ;  there 
is  then  no  separation  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the 
opening  must  be  made  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
aiKl,  of  course,  with  great  caution"."  (See  M'Dow- 
et,  in.  Dublin  Jovrn.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  iv.,  p.  13.) 
Mr  Astley  Cooper's  doctrine  respecting  the  prac- 
tice of  opening  abscesses  connected  with  large 
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[MELANOSIS,  derived  from  ^\  s  black,  is  a 
term  employed  to  signify  substances,  occasion- 
ally developed  in  or  upon  the  textures  of  the 
animal  body,  and  characterized  by  their  black 
colour. 

Although  references  to  melanosis  of  the  lungs 
and  liver  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Bone- 
tus,  Morgagni,  and  Haller,  the<  first  very  care- 
ful descriptions  of  the  disease  were  given  by 
MM.  Dupuytren,  Bayle,  and  Laennec.  The 
name  of  melanosis,  which  was  first  adopted  by 
Laennec,  who  published  the  earliest  particular 
account  of  the  disease  (see  Bulletin  de  la  Soc. 
de  PEcolede  Med.  1806.  No.  2),  is  still  generally 
retained.  Professor  Carswell  uses  the  term  me- 
lanoma. Our  knowledge  of  the  disease  h  is  been 
of  late  years  much  extended  by  the  researches 
of  Breschet,  Trousseau,  Leblanc,  Carswell,  and 
some  eminent  veterinary  surgeons  in  France. 

Under  the  title  of  melanoma,  Dr.  Carswell  in- 
cludes all  melanotic  formations,  black  discolor- 
ations,  or  products,  described  by  Laennec  and 
other  authors  ;.  but,  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
the  difference  in  their  nature,  he  arranges  them 
in  two  groups  ;  the  first  being  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  true  melanosis  ;  the  second  by 
that  of  spurious  melanosis.  "Thus,  (says  he.) 
when  these  formations  or  products  depend  (as 
is  the  case  with  some  of  them)  on  a  change 
taking  place  in  that  product  of  secretion,  whence 
the  natural  colour  ot  certain  parts  of  the  body  is 
derived,  or,  in  other  words;  when  they  constitute 
what  is  called  an  idiopathic  disease,  I  shall  con- 
sider them  as  belonging  to  the  first  group  ;  and 
■when,  as  in  the  case  with  others,  (they  originate 
in  the  accumulation  of  a  carbonaceous  substance 
introduced  into  the  body  from  without,  the  ac- 
tion of  chemical  agents  on  the  blood,  or  the  stag- 
nation of  this  fluid,)  I  shall  include  them  in 
the  second  group.  There  are  several  Black 
discolorations,  which  might  also  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  present  systematic  arrangement, 
such  as  those  observed  in  tissues  affected  with 
mortification,  that  have  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  intense  heat,  or  powerful  escharotics 
of  various  kinds  ;  but  as  they  have  never  been 
confounded  with  any  of  the  forms  of  melanosis, 
I  shall  not  take  any  further  notice  of  them  in 
this  place."  Dr.  Carswell  then  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe, 1 .  True  melanosis,  of  which  there  is  only 
one  kind.  2.  Spurious  melanosis,  of  which  there 
are  three  kinds  : — h  From  the  introduction  of 
carbonaceous  matter.  2-  From  the  action  of 
chemical  agents  on  the  blood  ;  and  3.  From  stag- 
nation of  the  blood.  (See  lllus'rations  of  the 
Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,  Fasc.  on  Melano- 
ma.) According  to  Dr.  Can-swell's  definition, 
true  melanosii  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  mor- 
bid, unorganized  product  of  secretion  of  a  deep 
brown  or  black  colour,  and  the  form  and  consis- 
tence of  which  present  considerable  variety, 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  external 
agents. 

Melanosis  is  more  frequently  observed  in  the 
cellular  tissue  than  any  other,  and  perhaps  it  is 
in  consequence  of  that  tissue' entering  into  all 
the  common  structures  and  organs  of  the  body, 
that  mel  inosis  is  sometimes  noticed  in  most  of 
them.  Thus,  Andral  describes  examples  of  me- 
lanotic formations  in  a  great  number  of  the  ele- 


mentary tissues,  where  it  may  either  exist  singly, 
or  in  union  with  other  organic  disease.  (See 
Precis  d'A  a\  Pathol,  t.  i.  p.  459.)  Melanotic 
productions  may  also  be  met  with  simultaneous- 
ly in  various  textures  and  organs.  M.  Martin 
Solon  relates  the  case  of  a  woman,  in  whose 
right  Inguinal  glands,  thighs,  and  breasts,  me- 
lanotic tumours  had  formed.  (See  Dic'.de  Med. 
et  de  Chir.  Pra'iques,  t.  xi.)  M.  Mibert  gives 
another  case,  where  the  skin,  dill  .rent  regions 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  the  mediastinum,  the 
mesentery,  omentum,  many  lymphatic  glands, 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  lungs,  all  contained 
melanotic  deposites. 

In  the  cellular  tissue,  the  most  frequent  seat 
of  true  melanosis,  the  melanotic  matter  is  form- 
ed after  the  manner  of  secretion,  accumulates  in 
the  cells  of  that  structure,  and  gradually  acquires 
the  lorin  of  tumours  of  various  sizes.  A  similar 
mode  of  formation  is  still  more  conspicuous  in 
loose  cellular  tissue,  and  particularly  on  the  sur- 
faces of  serous  membranes,  like  those  of  the 
pleura  and  peritoneum. 

The  next  variety,  noticed  by  Professor  Cars- 
well  in  the  seat  and  mode  of  formation  of  me- 
lanotic matter,  is  that  of  its  deposite  in  the  sub- 
stance or  molecular  structure  of  organs,  after 
the  manner  of  nutrition.  Lastly,  he  adverts  to 
the  detection  of  melanotic  matter  in  the  blood, 
chiefly  that  contained  in  the  venous  capillaries, 
and  under  circumstances  which  prove,  that  it 
must  have  been  formed  in  these  vessels.  (See 
Illustrations  of  the  Elem.  Forms  of  Dis.  Fasc.  on 
\  Melanoma.) 

There  are  four  varieties  of  true  melanosis. 
(See  Andral. Precis  d'Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  ii.p.446.) 
The  following  names  have  been  applied  to 
thein  :  — 

1.  The  punctiform  (melanose  infiltree)  is  that 
in  which  the  melanotic  matter  presents  itself  in 
minute  points  or  dots  in  the  texture  of  an  organ. 
It  is  principally  noticed  in  the  lungs  and  liver. 

2.  Tuber i form  melanosis  (concretions  melan» 
iques,  melanose  en  masse)  is  the  most  common 
variety  of  it,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
most  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  sometimes 
on  the  surfaces  of  serous  membranes.  "  In  the 
former  situation  (says  Dr.  Carswell)  the  tu- 
mours are  generally  globular,  and  in  the  latter 
not  unfrequently  pyriform.  They  are  most  fre- 
quently  found  single  in  organs,  and  aggregated 
in  cellular  and  adipous  tissues,  and  have,  per- 
haps, never  been  found  limited  to  one  organ,  the 
deposition  of  the  melanotic  matter  taking  place 
simultaneously  or  successively  in  a  great  many 
org  ins,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  different 
regions  ol  the  body.  The  melanotic  tumours 
are  most  numerous  in  the  cellular  and  adipous 

I  tissues,  and  from  their  aggregation  produce  lo- 
|  bulatul  or  irregularly  shaped  masses  of  great 
bulk."  Melanotic  tumours  are  sometimes  bound- 
ed by  cysts,  but  more  frequently  have  no  cysts, 
(See  Andral,  Ana'.  Pathd.,  t.  i.  p.  451,)  but  are 
in  immed  ate  contact  with  the  texture  in  which 
they  are  produced.  Laennec,  indeed,  divided 
melanosis  into  the  encysted,  and  non-encysted. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Carswell, 
melaiioMs  is  perhaps  never  found  encysted  in 
compound  tissues,  or  organs,  as  the  brain,  lungs, 
liver,  arid  kidneys  ;  whereas  it  is  always  so  in 
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the  cellular  and  adipous  tissues,  and  sometimes 
on  the  surface  of  serous  membranes. 

3.  Stratiform  melanosis  (melanose  membrani- 
forme)  is  represented  by  Dr.  Cars  well  to  be 
formed  only  on  free  surfaces,  though  M.  Blandin 
states,  that  it  is  occasionally  produced  on  the 
adherent  surfaces  of  serous  membranes.  As  the 
name  leads  us  to  understand,  the  melanotic  mat- 
ter is  deposited  in  the  form  of  strata,  or  layers, 
or  of  a  pseudo-membrane.  Its  consistence  gen- 
erally resembles  that  of  jelly,  and  is  enclosed 
either  in  a  soft  spongy  cellular  tissue,  or  fine 
transparent  serous  membrane  of  new  formation, 
so  that,  when  pressed,  it  feels  pulpy,  but  is  not 
removed  by  the  finger,  or  a  scalpel  passed  over 
it,  unless  some  force  is  employed. 

4.  Liquiform,  or  fluid  Melanosis,  was  not  de- 
scribed by  Laennec,  which,  as  Andral  remarked, 
is  not  surprising,  inasmuch  as  he  regarded  me- 
lanosis as  a  tissue  or  texture.  M.  Breschet  has 
applied  this  name  to  certain  liquids  of  a  dark 
colour,  which  seemed  to  him  to  arise  from  mor- 
bid secretion.  In  some  individuals,  M.  Andral 
found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  after  chronic 
peritonitis,  a  black  fluid  which  he  regards  as 
liquiform  melanosis.  Dr.  Carswell  remarks,  that 
"  the  appearance  of  true  melanosis  in  a  liquid 
form  has  in  general  been  confined  to  natural  or 
accidental  serous  cavities.  Among  the  former, 
the  cavities  of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum  furnish 
almost  the  only  examples  in  which  the  liquid 
melanotic  matter  has  been  observed,  and  that 
too  m  very  small  quantity.  I  have  never  seen 
it  in  man  as  a  product  of  secretion,  but  have  met 
with  it  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  me- 
lanotic tumours,  and  the  effusion  of  their  con- 
tents into  serous  cavities,  the  walls  of  which 
they  had  perforated.  The  accidental  serous 
cavities,  m  which  it  has  been  found,  are  those 


which  constitute  cysts,  particularly  in  the  ova- 
ries."  MM.  Trousseau  and  Le  Blanc  met  with 


a  fibrous  cyst,  as  large  as  the  fist,  situated  above 
the  kidneys  of  a  horse,  and  containing  about 
eight  ounces  of  black  liquid. 
_  Breschet,  Andral,  and  Cruveilhier,  in  describ- 
ing liquiform  melanosis  on  mucous  surfaces,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  stomach,  have  confounded  it 
with  the  black  discoloration  of  effused  blood, 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon 
it.—  (Carswell.) 

The  largest  melanotic  masses  are  found  in  the 
loose  cellular  tissue  behind  the  peritoneum,  and 
these  are  always  composed  of  many  smaller 
ones.    The  largest  single  tumours  are  noticed 
in  the  liver.   In  the  horse,  masses  of  true  mela- 
nosis have  been  found  in  the  former  situation 
weighing  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds.  (Id.j 
It  is  further  explained  by  Dr.  Carswell,  that  the 
consistence  of  true  melanosis  is  determined  by 
the  texture  and  form  of  the  part  in  which  it  is 
deposited,.    "  Thus,  it  is  never  found  solid  in 
serous  cavities,  for  the  plain  reason,  that  its  dif- 
fusion is  not  limited  by  dense  unyielding  tissues. 
Even  in  tumours  attached  to  the  serous  covering 
of  these  cavities,  it  is  for  the  same  reason  either 
perfectly  fluid,  or  not  more  dense  than  animal 
jelly.    Loose  cellular  tissue  is  also  occasionally 
filled  with  the  black  matter  in  a  fluid  state. 
In  the  dense  texture  of  the  cutis,  on  the  contra- 
ry, even  the  smallest  tumours  may  be  as  hard 
as  cartilage,  and  are  generally  as  firm  as  the 
pancreas.    In  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  the 
brain,  the  melanotic  tumour  acquires  only  a  me- 
dium degree  of  consistence,  although  it  is  gen- 
erally firmer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  in 
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consequence  of  the  capsule  of  the  glands  acting 
as  a  compressing  cause. 

Melanotic  ,tumours  are  susceptible  of  a  soften, 
ing  process,  especially  when  situated  near  the 
surface.    The  skin  becomes  thin,  ulcerates  and 
a  fishy  blackish  matter,  characterizing  the'  dis- 
ease, is  discharged.    This  is  what  M.  Blandin 
saw  take  place  in  an  old  woman,  who  was  after 
wards  admitted  into  La  Salpetriere,  and  whose 
case  is  recorded  by  M.  Breschet.    (See  Maeen 
die,  Journ.  de  Physiologie  Experim.,  t.  i.  p  354  \" 
Melanotic  tumours,  attacked  by  ulceration  or 
the  knife  pour  out  blood  as  well  as  a  blackish 
fluid.    They  may  also  throw  out  granulations 
suppurate  and  heal,  as  was  exemplified  in  the 
horse  operated  upon  by  M.  Damoiseau,  the  par- 
ticulars  of  which  were  published  by  M  Trous 
seau.  (Archives,  Juin,  1828,  p.  180.)  In  ordina- 
ry cases,  melanosis  is  not  productive  of  much 
disorder  in  the  economy.   In  the  liver  and  the 
cellular  tissue  it  may  attain  an  enormous  mae- 
nitude  without  giving  rise,  during  life,  to  the 
slightest  functional  disturbance  leading  to  the 
suspicion  of  its  existence,  provided  it  does  not 
cause  any  mechanical  oppression.   When  me- 
lanotic tumours  exhibit  any  inflammatory  action 
or  disposition  to  hemorrhage,  it  is  the  cellular 
tissue  in  their  structure  that  is  the  seat  of  those 
changes,  just  as  it  is  the  seat  -of  cancer  which 
sometimes  invades  melanotic  tumours.  (Blan- 
din, m  Bid.  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.,  t.  xi.  p.  392.) 

Dr.  Carswell  and  M.  Andral  differ  from  Laen- 
nec in  believing  the  melanotic  matter  to  be  de- 
posited first  in  a  fluid  state,  and  afterwards  to 
acquire  greater  consistence  from  the  Cellular 
tissue  in  which  it  becomes  enveloped.  At  an 
indefinite  period  of  its  formation,  however,  Dr. 
Carswell  admits  that  the  solid  melanotic  tumour 
loses  its  consistence,  and  softens;  yet  this 
change  does  not  appear  to  him  nor  to  M.  Andral, 
as  it  did  to  Laennec,  (PrScis  d'Anat.  Pathol.,  t. 
i.  p.  450,)  to  be  a  vital  process,  originating  in 
the  melanotic  matter  itself,  but  to  depend  upon 
the  destruction  of  tissues,  which  surround,  or 
are  contained  in,  the  melanotic  tumour,  and  upon 
the  simultaneous  effusion  of  serosity.  Inflam- 
mation rarely  accompanies  the  softening  process, 
and,  when  ulceration  and  sloughing  occur,  they 
appear  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  melanotic 
matter  compressing  or  obliterating  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  contained. 
(Carswell,  Op.  cit.) 

The  texture  of  the  melanotic  matter  is  homoge- 
neous, void  of  smell,  opaque,  and  a  fluid  exudes 
from  it,  which  stains  the  .fingers  black  ;  and  it 
is  not  itself  organized.  In  vain  (says  M.  An- 
dral) should  we  look  for  any  trace  of  organiza- 
tion. It  is  merely  a  homogeneous  substance, 
sometimes  divided  into  lobules,  or  layers,  by 
cellular  tissue,  which  pervades  it,  without  be- 
longing  to  it.  There  are  neither  cavities,  areo- 
lae, nor  fibres  in  it :  no  vessel,  no  nerve^  is  dis- 
tributed in  it.  No  characters  exist  entitling  it 
to  be  called  a  texture. 

As  Professor  Carswell  observes,  "when  a 
number  of  melanotic  tumours  are  grouped  to- 
gether, they  are  included  in  a  common  capsule, 
and  separated  from  one  another  by  their  respec- 
tive coverings  and  portions  of  cellular  tissue, 
contained  in  the  angular  spaces  sometimes  left 
between  them.  It  is  in  these  filamentous  and 
cellular  tissues  alone,  that  blood-vessels  or 
nerves  are  to  be  seen.  Minute  arteries  and  veins 
may  be  observed  ramifying  in  both,  but  they 
never  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  these  tissues. 


MELANOSIS. 

Large  branches,  and  even  trunks  of  arteries  and 
veins 'are  sometimes  found  passing  over  the  sur- 
face, or  included  in  the  aggregated  masses  of 
melanotic  tumours."  (See  CarswelVs  Elem. 
Furmi  of  Dis.  Fasc.  on  Melanoma.)  r 

With  respect  to  the  chemical  composition  of 
melanosis,  ivI.  Thenard  detected  carbon  in  it; 
M.  Clarion,  albumen  and  a  peculiar  black  colour- 
ing matter;  and  M.  Barruel  ascertained,  that 
this  lifct  is  analogous  to  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood.  He  also  made  out  the  presence  of 
a  particular  modification  of  fibrine  in  it;  and  the 
existence  of  phosphate  of  iron  in  it ;  elementary 
ingredients  also  in  the  blood.  M.  Foy  made  a 
comparative  analysis  of  medullary  or  encepha- 
loid,  scirrhous,  and  melanotic  formations,  and 
he  detected  in  these  different  substances  albu- 
men, fibrine,  and  salts,  the  basis  of  which  were 
sod  i,  potassa,  lime,  and  oxyde  of  iron,  in  rather 
less  proportion  in  the  two  first  formations  than 
in  m  lanosis;  and  in  this  latter  a  highly  car- 
bo  liz  3d  principle,  composing  nearly  one  third 
of  it.  Those  various  researches  thus  all  tend 
to  prove  a  close  analogy  between  the  elements 
of  fiielanosis  and  those  of  the  blood. 

Melanosis  is  not  restricted  to  man.  It  is  more 
frequently  noticed  in  white  and  gray  horses  than 
in  those  "of  any  other  colour;  MM.  Rodet  and 
Brescbet  have  met  with  it  also  in  . horses  of  a 
light  bay  colour  ;  and  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  mice, 
and  rats,  are  all  subject  to  it.  In  horses,  mela- 
notic swellings  form  especially  under  the  tail, 
and  thence  extend  to  a  greater  or  lesser  distance 
within  the  pelvis.  They  may  often  be  removed 
from  this  situation  with  success. 

Though  melanosis  may  occur  at  any  period 
of  li  e,  and  even  in  the  foetus,  as  a  melanotic 
formation  on  the  cerebellum  exemplified  in  a 
-  prep  iration  in  University  College  Museum  would 
tend  to  prove,  yet  it  is  more  common  in  adults 
and  aged  persons  than  very  young  individuals. 

Melanosis  was  regarded  by  Laennec  as  a  spe- 
cies of  cancer.  (MsciAt:,\.  ii.  p.  33.)  But  In 
its  appearance  and  progress,  it  is  very  different 
from  the  latter.    The  white  resplendent  hue  and 
the  lardaceous  texture  of  scirrhus,  which  yields 
a  grating  noise  as  the  knife  passes  through  it, 
present  no  resemblance  to  melanosis.   The  lan- 
cinating pains  of  cancer ;  the  characters  ol  the 
encephalo  d  tumour  ;  the  tendency  of  these  for- 
mitions  to  be  reproduced  after  having  been  ex- 
tirpated ;  &he  hectic  fever  and  other  derangements 
of  the  health  to  which  they  give  rise ;  are  cir- 
cumstances sufficiently  m  irking  the  differences 
between  melanosis  and  cancer.    The  only  ex- 
amples Lk<  ly  to  h  ive  occasioned  such  mistake, 
are  those  in  which  melanosis  and  cancer  are 
united  together.    The  same  remark  applies  to 
tubercul  ir  disease.   The  carcine  melanee  of  Ali- 
bert  and  the  cancer  anthracine  of  Jurine,  seem 
to  h  ive  diff  red  from  simple  melanosis  in  their 
tendency  to  be  reproduced  in  other  parts  after 
extirpation,  and  in  their  disposition  to  soften  and 
be  aecomplnied  by  ulceration,  and  all  the  evils 
■     peculiar  to  cancerous  diseases.    At  all  events, 
then  rt  would  seem  as  if  there  are  modifications 
of  melanosis,  which  are  of  malignant  character, 
whether  we  adopt  the  doctrine  or  not,  that  they 
are  combinations  of  cancer  and  melanosis  to- 


gGThe*fact  of  melanosis  taking  place  chiefly  in 
white  "l  av.or  light  bay  horses,  ts  a  curious  one, 
SSUng  lo  prove Pthxt  tne  black  matter  of  this 
accidental  production  is  deposited  in  internal  or- 
.gans,  as  it  were,  in  consequence  of  such  colour- 
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ing  matter  not  being  secreted  by  the  skin.  Per- 
haps, however,  as  M.  Andral  observes,  there  has 
been  too  much  disposition  to  generalize  on  this 
point ;  for  M.  Rodet  has  published  instances  of 
melanosis  in  horses  of  all  colours.  (See  Anat. 
Pathol.,  t.  i.  p.  475  ;  and  Rodet,  in  Journ.  de  Med. 
Veterinaire,  par  M-  Dupuy,  t.  ii.  p.  273.) 

Simple  melanosis  is  not  of  itself  dangerous :  it 
causes  no  particular  disturbance  of  the  health, 
unless  from  its  size  it  happen  to  press  upon  or- 
gans and  produce  functional  disturbance.  It  may 
also  be  combined  with  cancer,  or  it  may  be  at- 
tended with  inflammation  and  ulceration  ot  the 
texture,  directly  connected  with  it.  By  its 
pressure  on  important  vessels,  it  may  also  give 
rise  to  dropsy. 

Surgery  possesses  no  means  ot  dispersing  a 
^melanotic  tumour,  the  only  plan  of  cure  being 
that  of  removing  the  new  production  with  a  kmlc. 
The  practicableness  and  propriety  &  this  will 
depend  upon  the  situation  and  extent  ol  the  dis- 
ease, ancl  the  inconveniences  experienced  from 
jt  c  ] 

[MYOTOMY.  The  honour  of  being  the  firsf. 
Surgeon  in  America,  who  performed  myotomy, 
as  it  may  be  contradistinguished  from  tenotomy, 
for  the  removal  of  deformity  in  a  limb,  belongs 
to  Professor  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Augusta,  Geo.  The 
case  will  be  found  reported  in  the  South  Med.  and. 
Surg.  Jour.,  for  1838  ;  and  consisted  in  the  suc- 
cessful division  of  the  Adductor  Longus  Femoris, 
for  deformity  and  consequent  loss  of  motion  in 
the  thigh.  The  incision  was  made  along  the 
internal  edge  of  the  muscle,  commencing  at  the 
pubis,  and  extending  in  a  similar  direction  five 
inches,  and  the  muscle  was  then  divided  about 
three  inches  below  its  origin  from  the  pubis. 
For  the  details  and  subsequent  treatment,  I  have 
no  space,  but  the  success  of  the  operation  was 
complete.  .  (See  Tenotomy,  Wry  Neck,  &c,  in 
the  Appendix.) 

In  Europe  the  division  of  the  muscles  has 
been  practised  of  late  for  the  reduction  of  long 
landing  dislocations,  and  for  removing  dis- 
tortions of  the  spine.  The  trapezius,  rhom- 
boides,  levator  anguli  scapulae,  sacro  lumbalis, 
and  longissimus  dorsi,  have  been  subjected  to 
myotomy.  Some  of  these  sections  have  been 
made  in  America,  prompted  by  the  success  of 
M  Guerin,  of  Paris,  but  I  am  not  informed  ol 
the  results.  Dr.  Flint,  of  Louisville,  in  his 
Notes  on  Druitt's  Vade  Mecum,  lately  reprinted 
by  Lea  and  Blanchard,  of  Philadelphia,  severely 
censures  these  barbarous  operations,  and  applies 
to  these  Mr.D.'s  own  epithet,  in  reference  to  me 
myotomy  employed  in  cases  of  stammenng,wnicn 
he  denominates,  "muscle-cutting-gone-mad.' 

Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  divided 
the  adductor  and  the  pectineus  muscles  in  a 
lady,  who  for  nine  years  had  been  deformed  and 
crippled  by  their  permanent  contraction  The 
operation  has  been  successful,  and  the  lady  is 
enabled  to  walk  without  crutches. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Schmidt,  of  New  York,  has  cured  a 
case  of  immobility  of  the  lower  jaw,  by  the 
subcutaneous  division  of  the  masseter  muscle, 
after  the  instrument  employed  by  Dr.  Mott,  for 
opening  the  mouth  in  analogous  cases,  had  been 
repeatedly  used  without  success.  The  case  was 
one  which  was  dependant  upon  a  contraction  and 
rigidity  of  one  of  the  masseters,  consequential 
upon  ulcerated  sore  throat,  and  had  existed  for 
twelve  years  Dr.  Carnochan,  of  this  city,  per- 
formed a  similar  operation,  but  a  true  anchylosis 
of  the  ioint  prevented  its  success.— Reese.] 
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[NECROSIS.  Dr.  Alex.  E.  Hosack  has  a 
paper  in  the  Amer.  Jjurnal  of  Mcu*.  Sciences, 
lor  163] ,  on  ihe  application  of  the  actual  cautery 
in  various  diseases,  lrom  which  it  appears,  that 
in  the  forming  stale  of  necrosis,  and  wlitn  mat- 
ter is  established  under  the  periosteum,  so  as  to 
denude  it,  this  surgeon  adopts  the  practice  of  lay- 
ing open  the  tumour  so  as  to  completely  expose 
the  hone,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  involved,  and 
then  applying  the  actual  cautery  at  a  white 
heat,  searing  the  surface  thus  exposed.  Dr. 
Hosack  has  treated  several  cases  in  this  way 
with  entire  success. — Reese.] 

[NEURALGIA.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
neuralgia,  and  reports  as  follows  : 

Supra-orbitary  nerve  divided  in  two  cases 
with  success  j  the  imra-orbilary  nerve  divided 
fifteen  tunes,  and  in  six  cases  it  succeeded  ;  the 
lactal  nerve  divided  twice  without  success  ;  and 
once  the  inferior  mixilliry  nerve,  which  re- 
moved the  disease.— Reese.J 

[NEUROMA,  or  Neurotic  Tumours.  Pro- 
fessor Parker,  of  New  York,  has  distinguished 
three  varieties. 

1st.  A  very  small  tumour  in  or  directly  under 
the  skin,  and  seeming  to  occupy  the  very  ex- 
tremities ol  the  nervous  filaments  I  They  are 
very  painful,  especially  if  touched  or  handled 
and  require  excision. 

2d.  Occupying  the  trunk  of  a  large  nerve 
He  has  lately  removed  one  from  the  ulnar  nerve 
just  above  the  internal  condyle,  which  had  at-' 
tamed  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  having  sub- 
sisted lor  several  years  It  was  attributed  to 
•epeated  blows  received  upon  the  nerve  where 
i.t  passes  over  the  olecranon.  None  of  the 
mginal  filaments  could  be  traced  in  the  tumour 
ir  upon  its  surface,  hiving  changed  into  a  pulpy 
nass,  contained  within  the  thickened  and  dis- 
■  .ended  neurolemi. 

3d.  This  variety  is  found  upon  the  end  of 
s-tumps,  and  is  the  source  of  the  acute  pain 
sometimes  so  afflicting  after  amputation. 

Mr.  Cooper's  article  on  this  subject  is  entire-  i 
y  new,  and  is  wor.hy  of  attention.— Reese.] 

Neuroma,  (from   viv,],,    a  nerve,)  a  term 
mgmally  employed  by  Odier  to  signify  a  tu- 
nour  lormed  in  or  upon  a  nervous  trunk.  This 
subject  has  been  ably  investigated  by  Mr.  Wood 
the  results  of  whose  researches  are  published  in 
the  Ed.i.b.Md.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  part  2 
Tumours,  connect  d  with  ivrves,  are  subject  to 
iruch  varijty.    Sometimes,  though  rarely  the 
swelling  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  cyst,  filled 
wi  I'  a  flu>d,as  exemplified  in  th  >  case  operated 
upon,  and  reported  by  Cheseldrit.    i„  otiler 
instances,  it  is  in  part  solid,  and  in  part  fluid- 
mprd  frequently  it  is  solid  throughout.    in  one 
of  the  cases  d  tailed  by  Mr.  Wood,  the  tumour 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  a  firm  membranous 
cyst,  containing  a  thick  fluid  ;  in  three  others  it 
consisted  partlyof  fluid,  and  pirtly  of  a  soiid  i 
substance  ;  and,  in  twenty,  it  was  entirely  of  a  ' 
solid  texture.    The  consistence,  colour,  and  ap-  I 
pearance  of  the  solid  part  diif jr  in  dilferent  cases  ;  ' 
and  sometimes  in  dilferent  pirts  of  the  same  i 
tumour.    In  some  mstirtces,  the  whole  miss  is 
very  firm  and  lurd,  of  a  whitish,  or  yellowish 
colour,  and  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  appearance,  j 
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harder  than  a  nerve,  and  rather  more  shinino- 
I  he  fibres  run  generally  in  a  longitudinal  direc 
tion,  but  are  not  always  parallel,  and  the  inter 
slices  ol  them  were  observed  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be" 
filled  up  by  the  substance  of  the  tumour  In 
other  cases,  one  part  of  the  mass  is  solid  "of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  steatomatous  appearance 
and  in  another  part,  there  are  cells  of  a  larger  or' 
smaller  size,  some  empty,  others  contalninc 
either  fluid,  or  a  softish  medullary  subshn  o 
Occasionally  small  lobes  are  met  with,  a  i  d  : 
ttnet,  but  closely  pressed  together.  In  afmost  al 
cases  Mr.  Wood  observed  a  firm  sac,  m 
ess  dense,  and  of  a  shining  appearance,  not  Z 
ike  tendon,  and  seemingly  formed  in  pa  t  o 
tirely  of  diseased  neurilema.  In  some  case°  the 
sac  is  loosely  attached  to  the  contained  pa  ts'by a 
thin  eel  ular  substance  ;  in  others*  it  is  irmly  I. 
corporated  wnh  them ;  and  sometimes it  I  at 
tached  to  or  partially'  covered  wiXs^fi 
fibres.    The  nerve  itself  is  sometimes  sound 
where  ,t  enters  and  comes  out  of  the  tumour :  but 
more  Irequently  it  is  thickened,  and  now' and 

1  tLr«ddf"ed-  r  I'16 ,"erve  mav  °ften  be  ^aced 

0  the  surface  of  the  diseased  part,  and  some  of 
tstascicuh  even  into  the  substance,  or  sac  of  the 
umour.    When,  however,  the  swelling  is  yef\ 

large,  none  of  the  nervous  fibres  can  be  traced 
from  the  trunk  above  to  that  below  the  tumour 

1  he  circumstance  of  the  disease  affecting  only  a 
certain  number  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerve,  seems 
to  Mr.  Wood  to  account  for  the  complete  power 
of  sensation  and  motion,  often  retained  in  the. 
limb  beyond  the  tumour.  That  part  of  the  nerve 
does  continue  adequate  to  its  functions,  when 
another  part  of  it  is  much  diseased,  is  proved  by 
the  elfect  of  dividing  the  nervous  trunk  in  the 
operation  for  the  removal  of  the  tumour  when 
the  sensation  and  power  of  motion,  which  had 
previously  been  little  impaired,  became  instant- 
ly destroyed,  or  much  diminished.  (See  Wood, 

I  in  Edinb.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.) 

The  pressure  of  a  neuroma  may  give  rise  to 
local  pain  and  numbness,  and,  in  some  instances. 
I  it  has  been  known  to  occasion  convulsions  ana 
epilepsy.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Portal,  a  wo- 
man was  freed  from  epileptic  attacks  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  tumour,  which  had  formed  on  one  of 
the  nerves  of  the  thumb. 

The  generality  of  neuromatous  swellings  do 
not  seem  to  be  of  a  cancerous  nature ;  '<  first,  Tie- 
cause  however  large  the  diseased  mass  is,  or 
however  long  u  may  have  existed,  the  contiguous 
textures,  and  more  particularly  the  skin,  do  not 
become  affected  with  disease  of  a  malignant 
I  kin"  )'  and,  secondly,  because  there  seems  to  be 
i  no  tendency  to  a  return  of  the  complaint  after 
i  t  has  once  been  removed  by  operation."  (  Wood, 

I  We  know  from  the  history  of  medullary  can- 
cer,  however,  and  especially  from  the  history  of 
this  disease,  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  eve,  that 
the  nerves  may  be  the  seat  of  it.  Now  and  then 
a  neuroma  is  met  with  exhibiting  a  brainlike  and 
bloody  substance.  Mr.  Liston  removed  from  a 
middre-aged  and  healthy-looking  man  a  tumour, 
Which  h  id  occup.ed  the  popliteal  space  for  a  con- 
a t  ,inii,Je„Pen0d-  }l  was  Srowi"5  rapidly,  had 
i  •  j  'ze  ol  a  cr'cket-ball,  and  was  se- 
riously impeding  the  motions  of  the  limb.  On  the 
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dissection,  the  tibial  nerve  was  found  intimately 
connected  with  it,  the  fibrillae  stretched  over  its 
sheath  entering  into,  and  being  mixed  with  the 
substance  of  the  growth.  The  nerve  was  cut 
above  and  below,  and  the  whole  mass  extirpated, 
broken,  and  entire.  During  the  stay  of  the  man 
in  the  hospital,  a  tumour  was  detected  on  the 
Iront  of  the  thigh  of  the  same  limb :  here  an 
inflammatory  swelling  took  place,  and  suppu- 
rated. It  was  opened,  but  the  original  lump  did 
not  disperse.  Within  six  months  after  the  heal- 
ing of  the  wound  in  the  ham,  the  patient  returned 
with  an  enormously  swollen  limb,  and  a  large 
elastic  morbid  mass  in  the  back  part  of  it. 
A  bleeding  fungus  protruded  ■  and  the  disease 
was  soon  fatal.  The  original  tumour,  now  in 
Mr.  Liston's  collection,  is  soft  and  bloody  ;  but 
that  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh  was  fibrinous, 
ovoid;  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  and  involved  the 
anterior  crural  nerve.  The  diseased  structure, 
which  had  been  reproduced  in  the  popliteal 
space,  had  all  the  characters  of  fungus  naema- 
todes.  It  seems  extraordinary,  that,  in  this  ease, 
the  removal  of  the  tumour  from  the  ham,  with  at 
least  three  inches  of  the  tibial  nerve,  should  not 
have  been  followed  for  an  instant  by  any  loss  of 
power  of  motion  or  sensation  in  the  limb  or  foot. 
(See  Liston  on  Tract.  Surgery,  p.  294.) 

The  following  advice  in  relation  to  the  treat- 
ment, '  as  offered  by  Mr.  Mayo,  appears  good. 
The  tumour  should  be  exposed,  and  if  separable 
from  the  surface  of  the  nerve  should  be  removed, 
whether  solid,  or  a  cyst.  If  completely  impli- 
cated with  the  whole  structure  of  the  nerve,  and 
that  nerve  a  small  one,  it  should  be  removed  with 
the  portion  of  nerve  involved  with  it.  ''  If  so  im- 
plicated, and  the  nerve  the  sciatic,  and  the  tumour 
a  cyst,  the  cyst  might  be  punctured,  and  the  fluid 
evacuated,  every  precaution  being  taken  to  unite 
the  wound  by  adhesion.  In  the  last  case,  sup- 
posing the  tumour  to  prove  solid,  another  ques- 
tion might  still  arise ;  whether,  the  nerve  being 
first  divided  above  the  tumour,  the  latter  would 
not  admit  of  being  dissected  out  of  so  palsied  a 
limb,  with  more  probability  of  safety  to  the  pa- 
tient, than  if  the  nerve  to  be  operated  upon  were 
left  in  communication  with  the  brain."  (See 
Maya's  Human  Pathology,  p.  146.) 

An  interesting  account  of  the  removal  of  a 
tumour  of  the  radio-spiral  nerve  of  the  right  arm 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Gibbs.  The  case 
terminated  successfully,  with  a  recovery  of  some 
flight  use  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  fingers  ; 
and  "  the  patient  was  dismissed  with  returning 
Sensation  in  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  a  tolera- 
bly free  use  of  the  arm."  (See  Edinb.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  250.) 

As  is  well  known,  when  nerves  have  been 
divided  in  amputation,  their  extremities  swell 
into  firm  bulbs  of  an  oval  shape,  and  frequently 
of  the  size  of  a  nut.  In  certain  instances,  these 
enlargements  of  the  ends  of  nerves  cause  most 
severe  neuralgic  sufferings,  and  this  probably, 
as  Mr.  Lawrence  conceives,  either  from  the  bul- 
bous swellings  of  the  nerves  being  involved  in 
the  cicatrix,  or  pressed  by  the  contraction  of  it 
against  the  sawn  end  of  the  bone.  (See  Lang, 
staff,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  155.) 
For  additional  remarks  on  this  last  subject,  see 
Stump.  For  engravings  of  the  appearances  of 
the  ends  of  nerves  in  stumps,  consult  P.  G.  Van 
Jloorn  deiis  qua  in  partibus  Membri  prcesertim 
osseis  amputatione  vulneratis,  notanda  sunt. 
Lugd.  Batav.,  1803,  4to.— C] 

[NIPPLES.   In  addition  to  what  is  stated 


upon  the  subject  of  sore  nipples  in  the  article 
Mamma,  I  may  observe,  that  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver is  an  excellent  application  for  the  cure  of  this- 
painful  and  sometimes  obstinate  complaint.  Dr. 
Hannay,  of  Glasgow,  strongly  recommends  its 
use  in  the  following  manner.  Having  gently,  but 
carefully  dried  the  nipple}  the  part  is  to  be  free- 
ly touched  with  a  sharp  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  is  to  be  insinuated  also  into  the  chaps 
and  chinks.  The  nipple  is  then  to  be  washed 
with  a  little  warm  milk  and  water.  The  pain 
soon  subsides,  and  the  sore  may  then  be  healed 
with  a  little  zinc  ointment.  Dr.  Hannay  occa- 
sionally washes  the  nipple  with  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  borax  before  and  after  suckling  the 
infant.  "(See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  b'74.) 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  formula  of  borax  for  these 
cases  is  specified  in  the  article  Mamma.  Dr. 
Jewel  adds  his  testimony  in  favour  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  (Op.  et  vol.  cit.  p.  753.)  Pyroligne- 
ous  acid,  blended  with  white  of  egg,  is  another 
remedy  sometimes  preferred.    {Gaz.  Medicate.) 

[NCEVI  MATERNI.  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  for  a  number  of  years  prac- 
tised an  operation  for  these  deformities,  when 
aneurismal,  by  inserting  two  pins  at  right  angles 
through  the  base  of  the  tumour,  and  then  encir- 
cling these  with  a  ligature.  The  pins  iorm 
four  fixed  points,  beneath  which  the  ligature 
may  be  tightly  drawn,  and  a  neck  is  thus 
formed  even  upon  those  flattened  bodies.  Some 
of  the  British  surgeons  have  adopted  a  simi- 
lar practice,  but  as  Dr.  Barton  used  it  in  Phila- 
delphia  simultaneously  with  the  intelligence 
that  a  similar  operation  was  performed  in  Eng- 
land, I  am  unable  to  decide  the  claim  of  pri- 
ority, though  it  was  original  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Barton,  he  having  devised  and  executed  it 
before  he  had  ever  heard  of  its  being  elsewhere 
thought  of.  His  success  has  been  very  grati- 
fying in  numerous  cases. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  had  extensive  experi- 
ence in  the  removal  of  these  affections,  having 
removed  three  by  caustic,  eight  by  ligature,  and 
eighty-five  by  excision,  all  of  them  successful : 
although  in  one  case  he  found  it  necessary  to 
practise  excision  twice.  See  his  splendid  work 
on  Tumours,  for  interesting  cases  of  aneurism 
by  anastomoses. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens  prefers  a  peculiar  form  of 
seton  for  the  removal  of  noevi  of  the  aneurismal 
variety.  He  passes  an  armed  needle  longitudi- 
nally through  the  tumour,  having  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  the  thread  a  thickened  ligature,, 
composed  of  threads  folded  together  until  their 
bulk  is  sufficient  to  plug  up  both  the  openings 
made  by  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  needle.  In 
this  way  he  avoids  all  hemorrhage,  by  drawing 
the  needle  through  quickly,  including'the  thick- 
ened ligature,  and  leaving  the  latter.  Inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  take  place  within  the 
cavity  transfixed  by  the  seton,  and  obliterate  it 
completely.  Ihave  seen  this  eminent  surgeon 
remove  such  deformities  from  the  face,  in  posi- 
tions to  which  neither  of  Dr.  Warren's  methods 
were  adapted,  and  either  of  them,  if  successful, 
must  have  sadly  disfigured  by  the  operation, 
while  this  method  leaves  scarcely  any  trace  of 
the  operation. 

Dr.  Mott  prefers,  in  all  these  cases,  the  em- 
ployment of  acupuncturation  with  needles,  heat- 
ed to  a  white  neat  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  a  practice  introduced  by  the  late  Dr. 
Bushe.   He  passes  these  hot  needles  directly 
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through  these  aneurismal  tumours,  some  eight  or 
ten  times  in  different  and  opposite  directions. 
Not  a  drop  of  blood  flows,  the  pain  is  very  in- 
considerable, and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  his  success  in  repeated  instances. 
The  effect  of  this  acupuncturation  upon  the  tu- 
mour is  like  the  seton,  and  leaves  scarcely  any 
scar. 

Dr.  John  Watson,  of  New  York,  has  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal,  for  1839,  a  criti- 
cal paper  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  Telan- 
giectasis, or  that  morbid  state  of  the  blood- 
vessels which  gives  rise  to  noevus  and  aneurism 
irim  anastomosis.  This  barbarous  specimen 
of  technology  was  introduced  originally  by 
Graefe,  as  a  synonyme  for  the  noevus  maternus 
of  the  older  writers ;  the  aneurism  from  anas- 
tomosis of  John  Bell ;  the  tumeur  variqueuse  or 
fongueuse  sanguine  of  Boyer;  and  the  tumeur 
erectile  of  Dupuytren.  My  limits  will  only 
permit  me  to  refer  to  this  valuable  article  of 
Dr.  Watson,  which  abounds  with 'discriminat- 
ing' good  sense  and  practical  information  on  this 
obscure  and  difficult  topic. — Reese.] 

[NOSE,  HYPERTROPHY,  ok  LIPOMA  OF 
THE.  The  growth,  or  enlargement,  seems  to 
be  restricted  to  the  skin  and  subjacent  cellular 
tissue.  These  textures  become  thickened  ;  and 
"  the  sebaceous  crypts  are  enlarged  and  dis- 
tended with  their  secretion,  some  of  them  to  a 
considerable  degree,  and  forming  encysted  tu- 
mours of  the  size  of  a  garden  pea  ;  the  cellular 
tissue  is  loaded  with  serosity,  and,  in  some 
places,  there  is  fibrinous  deposite.  The  arterial 
capillaries  are  not  much  enlarged ;  but,  when 
the  part  is  dependant,  or  the  circulation  much 
excited,  or  the  return  of  blood  prevented  by 
violent  exertion  of  the  lungs,  the  veins  are  much 
enlarged,  giving  the  tumour  a  more  blue  and 
distended  appearance.  Different  parts  become 
affected  in  succession,  and  the  mass  is  made  up 
of  many  growths  from  the  point  and  sides,  of 
various  sizes,  separated  by  fissures,  in  which 
the  sebaceous  secretion,  often  rancid  and  offen- 
sive, lodges.  These  swellings,  though  attached 
by  pretty  broad  bases,  are  loose  and  pendulous." 
(See  Liston  on  Pract.  Surgery,  p.  237.) 

In  some  instances,  the  tumour  has  been  known 
^o  extend  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils  so  much, 
that  the  patient  could  not  breathe  well,  espe- 
cially during  sleep,  unless  a  tin  tube  was  placed 
in  one  of  the  nostrils.  If  the  tumour  were  not 
supported  with  the  hand,  it  also  became  im- 
mersed in  any  liquid  that  was  brought  towards 
the  mouth  to  be  drunk.  (See  Hey's  Surgery, 
ed.2,p.565.) 

In  one  of  the  cases,  under  this  last  practition- 
er, the  case  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
enlargement  of  the  common  integuments  of  the 
nose.  The  bones  and  cartilages  seemed  to  be  in 
their  natural  state.  For,  though  the  latter  were 
buried  in  the  mass,  yet,  when  the  tumour  was 
supported,  Mr.  Hey  could  distinctly  trace,  with 
.  his  finger,  the  border  of  the  cartilages.  The 
tumour  was  divided  in  the  middle  ;  and,  at  the 
origin  of  this  cleft,  he  could  discern  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  tip  of  the  nose .  The  sebaceous  cry  ptae 
were  so  much  enlarged,  that  some  of  them  would 
admit  the  end  of  a  crow's  quill.  Mr.  Hey  ope- 
rated as  follows  : — having  felt,  with  his  finger, 
the  border  of  the  cartilaginous  part,  which  gives 
the  nose  its  proper  figure,  he  marked  out  this 
border  upon  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tumour, 
with  a  pencil  moistened  with  Indian  ink.  Then, 
-allowing  for  the  thickness  of  the  cart  ilage,  and  a 
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proper  covering  of  adipose  membrane,  he  made 
his  first  incision  parallel  to  the  line  marked  out. 
He  next  pursued  the  dissection  upwards,  aiming 
at  preserving  the  natural  figure  of  the  nose.  When 
the  principal  mass  had  been  removed,  he  reduced 
the  remaining  part  of  the  adipous  substance  to 
an  even  surface  by  means  of  the  tonsil  scissors. 
The  hemorrhage,  which  was  considerable,  was 
stopped  during  the  operation  by  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers  of  the  assistants.  The  patient,  though 
a  stout  man,  nearly  fainted  from  the  loss  of 
blood;  but,  after  the  completion  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  bleeding  did  not' return.  The  case  sue 
ceeded  perfectly. 

I  have  seen  the  operation  performed  in  one  or 
two  instances  by  Mr.  Liston.  The  followin"  is 
the  method  preferred  by  him.  "  An  incision 
should.be  made  through  the  diseased  integument 
■  and  cellular  tissue  in  the  mesial  line  upon  the 
cartilage  of  the  apex  and  columna,  not  howevei 
so  as  quite  to  reach  them.  An  assistant  places 
his  forefinger  in  one  nostril,  and  the  surgeon,  seiz- 
ing  the  mass  with  his  fingers,  or  with  a  sin  jfl  vol- 
sellum,  proceeds  to  dissect  it  off  with  a  scalpel. 
The  incisions  must  be  carried  pretty  close  to  the 
cartilages  of  the  ala,  until  the  one  side  is  cleared, 
the  edge  of  the  opening  being  well  observed,  and 
neither  that,  nor  the  cavity  encr  ached  upon. 
The  assistant  will  give  warning,  if  the  knife)  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceeding,  approaches  Ins  lin- 
ger. The  surface  is  trimmed  a  little,  if  occasion 
requires,  with  a  pair  of  thin  slightly  curved,  or 
knife-edged  scissors.  A  similar  proceeding  is  ob- 
served on  the  opposite  side,  and  they  (the  two 
sides)  are  to  be  made  as  symmetrical  aspossi- 
ble.  A  few  vessels  may  bleed :  but  the  .bleeding  is 
easily  restrained  during  the  dissection,  by  pkc 
ing  the  small  spring  forceps  (Graefe's)  upon  tjieit 
mouths,  or  they  are  compressed  by  the  point  of 
the  finger.  Ligatures  are  afterwards  placed  upon 
them  if  they  still  persist  in  bleeding.  Should  the 
ligatures  not  hold,  the  cut  ends  (of  the  vessel) 
not  being  readily  drawn  out  from  the  condensed 
tissue,  a  fine  cambric  needle  may  be  passed  across 
the  bleeding  point,  and  a  ligature  tied  under  it, 
the  ends  of  both  the  needle  and  thread  being  cut 
off.  Any  troublesome  general  oozing  may  ba 
stopped  by  plugging  the  "anterior  nares,  applying 
a  compress  of  lint,  and  a  double-headed  roller. 
Difficulty  and  pain  are  experienced  in  removing 
this  dressing,  and  it  is  much  better,  if  possible, 
to  apply  frequently  and  assiduously  for  a  few 
hours,  pledgets  of  lint,  moistened  with  cold 
water,  and  after  coloured  discharge  has  ceased, 
to  substitute  the  tepid  dressing,  and  thus  en- 
courage suppuration  as  speedily  as  possible." 
The  exposed  surface  having  granulated,  the  zine 
lotion  may  be  used.  Mr.  Liston  has  removed 
many  of  these  growths  without  any  untoward 
accident.  In  only  a  single  case,  a  repetition  of 
the  operation  became  necessary  after  an  inter- 
val  of  nine  or  ten  years.  A  tumour  of  laige  sizo 
had  been  removed  from  the  apex  of  the  nose, 
leaving  the  integuments  of  the  alae  slightly 
thickened.  These  afterwards  increased  so  as  to 
form  a  bulky  swelling  on  each  side  of  the  apex. 
(See  Listonjs  Practical  Surgery,  p.  240.) 

See  also  Civadier,  in  Mem.  de  I'  Acad,  de  Chir.. 
t.  iii.  p.  511.  Imbert  Delonnes,  New  Progress  of 
Surgery  in  France  ;  translated  by  T.  Cliavernac. 
4to,  Lond.  1801. 

Nose,  Hemorrhage  from.  Epistaxis.  In 
consequence  of  the  bleeding  being  sometimes 
profuse,  and  incapable  of  being  stopped  by  other 
means,  it  becomes  necessary  to  plug  up  the  nostril 
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and  corresponding  posterior  opening  of  the  nasal 
lossa.  A  loop  ol  wire,  or  a  bougie,  may  be  intro- 
duced  along  the  floor  of  the  nostril  lroin  belore, 
backwards ;  and  when  it  reaches  the  pharynx,  ii 
may  be  taken,  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  lorceps,  and 
brought  forwards  in  the  mouth,  so  as  to  allow  a 
strong  ligature  to  be  attached  to  it,  which  is  next 
drawn  into  the  nasal  fossa,  and  out  of  the  nostril, 
by  means  of  the  wire,  or  bougie.  This  now 
becomes  useless,  and  maybe  cut  off.  To  the 
middle  of  the  ligature,  a  dos-il  of  lint  is  fastened, 
and  the  ligature  being  then  drawn  more  out  of 
the  nostril,  fixes  the  lint  in  the  posterior  aper- 
ture of  the  nares.  The  nostril  itself  is  then  to 
be  closed  with  a  plug  of  lint.  The  dossil  of  lint 
may  easily  be  removed  from  the  posterior  open- 
ing, when  no  longer  required,  by  displacing  it 
with  a  probe  introduced  through  the  nostril,  and 
the  aid  of  the  portion  of  the  ligature  in  the 
mouth.  This  part  of  the  ligature  should  be  kept 
agiinst  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  by  fastening  it  to 
the  upper  lip  with  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster. 
A  still  more  simple  mode  is  to  use  a  loop  of  cat- 
gut, which  will  pass  to  the  back  of  the  fauces 
as  readily  as  wire,  or  a  bougie,  and  one  portion 
of  it  being  then  drawn  forwards  out  of  the 
mouth,  will  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  the  plug 
of  lint  to  the  posterior  opening  of  the  nasal  fossa. 

Nose,  Opera'im  f,r  the  Res'oraHon  of.  The 
Tagliacotian  method,  which  consisted  in  em- 
ploying a  portion  of  the  integuments  of  the  fore- 
arm for  the  purpose,  is  now  superseded  by  the 
oriental  plan,  in  which  the  cicatrized  remains 
of  the  former  nose  are  converted  into  fresh-cut 
surfaces,  and  a  flap  of  skin,  duly  shaped,  is 
twisted,  and  brought  down  lrom  the  forehead, 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  united  to  them.  This 
is  the  rhinoplasty  art,  as  it  is  termed,  from 
ptv,  the  nose,  and  nXiTTtiv,  to  form,  which  has 
been  practised  in  India  time  immemorial,  and 
for  many  centuries  in  Italy,  where  cutting  off 
the  nose  was  a  common  punishment  for  certain 
offences,  even  as  long  ago  as  the  period  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  The  following  is  the  mode 
adopted  by  Mr.  Liston: — "A  piece  of  soft 
leather,  cut  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  integu- 
ment required  to  replace  the  apex  and  ala?,  is 
placed  flat  upon  the  forehead.  To  secure  accu- 
racy in  the  line  of  incision,  its  boundaries  are 
marked  on  the  skin  with  ink,  in  case  the  patient 
prove  unsteady.  The  flap  being  thus  defined,  is 
dissected  down,  and  kept  of  uniform  thickness, 
till  near  the  lower  angle,  when  the  incisions 
should  be  carried  deeply,  so  as  to  ensure  an 
abundant  vascular  supply.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  periosteum,  for 
otherwise  exfoliation  may  follow,  which  would 
►  increase  the  scar,  and  render  the  cure  tedious. 
This  narrow  part  of  the  flap,  or  attachment  at  the 
root  of  the  nose,  must  be  of  some  length,  to  allow 


of  its  being  twisted,  so  as  to  bring  the  integu- 
ment to  Hie  exterior,  when  the  part  is  adapted 
to  its  new  situation ;  and  to  facilitate  this,  the 
knife  should  be  carried  a  little  lower  down  on 
that  side  on  which  it  is  intended  to  make  the  turn. 
Alter  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  flap  is  re- 
tained in  apposition  with  the  raw  edges  of  the 
truueated  organ,  by,  points  of  suture.  A  little 
oiled  lint  is  placed  in  the  nostrils  to  support  the 
flap,  but  no  other  dressing  should  be  applied. 
The  surgeon  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  fix  the  flap ; 
tor  union  is  most  likely  to  occur  when  bleeding 
has  ceased,  and  the  edges  of  the  wounds  have  be- 
gun to  assume  the  glazed  appearance,  which 
precedes  secretion.  The  lower  part  of  the 
wound  in  the  lbrehead  is  brought  together  by 
suture.  To  the  rest,  lint  moistened  with  warm 
water,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  is  applied, 
the  lint  being  rewetted  from  time  to  time.''  As 
ibr  the  -nose  itself,  the  lint  may  be  removed  in 
three  or  lour  days,  and  then  too  perhaps  some 
of  the  stitches  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  flap 
will  be  found  adherent,  yet  moveable  with  the 
breath.  During  the  cure,  contraction  of  the 
nostrils  is  prevented  with  tubes.  When  the  nose 
is  firmly  consolidated,  and  a  collateral  circu- 
lation has  been  established,  so  as  to  become  in- 
dependent of  the  supply  of  blood  through  the 
twisted  attachment,  this  is  to  be  divided  with  a 
bistoury,  so  as,  to  remove  a  wedge-like  portion, 
and  let  the  front  of  it  be  laid  down  smoothly 
over  the  root  of  the  nose.  With  respect  to  the 
columna,  the  practice  in  India  was  to  obtain  this 
by  taking  a  slip  from  the  forehead,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  flap  ;  but  Mr.  Liston  has  found  it 
much  better  first  to  form  the  main  portion  of  the 
nose,  as  already  described ;  and,  after  this  has 
become  consolidated,  to  raise  a  columna  from  the 
upper  lip.  The  inner  surface  of  the  apex  is  first 
pared.  A  slurp-pointed  bistoury  is  then  passed 
through  the  upper  lip,  previously  stretched  and 
raised  by  an  assistant,  close  to  the  remains  of  the 
former  columna.  The  incision  is  continued  down 
to  the  free  margin  of  the  lip ;  and  a  similar  one, 
parallel  to  the  former,  is  made  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  central  line,  so  as  to  make  a  flap  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  frenulum 
is  then  divided,  and  the  prolabium  of  the  flap 
removed.  The  new  columna  is  then  fixed  in  its 
proper  place  with  a  sewing  needle,  which  after 
its  head  has  been  covered  with  sealing-wax?  to 
facilitate  its  introduction,  is  passed  from  with 
out  through  the  apex  of  the  nose,  and  obliquely 
through  the  extremity  of  the  elevated  flap. 
Then  a  few  turns  of  thread  suffice  to  keep  the 
fresh-cut  surfaces  in  contact.  Twisting  the  flap 
is  here  unnecessary.  Lastly,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  the  lip  are  to  be  brought  together  with 
the  twisted  suture.  (See  Harelip  and  Liston't 
J  Practical  Surgery,  p.  213.) 
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[OPHTHALMIA.  Professor  Dugas,  of  Geo., 
has  a  paper  in  the  South.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour, 
for  1836,  on  purulent  ophthalmia,  which  relates 
several  cases,  all  of  which  were  successfully 
treated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  as  a 
wash,  one  half  an  ounce  to  a  quart  of  water.  He 
was  led  to  employ  it,  by  reflecting  upon  the 


anti-suppurative  properties  of  the  article,  which 
are  so  well  known  to  every  practitioner. 

Dr.  Isaac  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  h  is  publish- 
ed in  the  Med.  Exam,  for  April  16th,  1842,  a 
paper  on  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  ophthalmic 
diseases.  The  dose  he  recommends  is  from  two 
to  six  grains,  three  times  a  day,  in  a  table-spooit- 
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ftil  of  the  compound  sirup  of  sarsaparilla.  It  is 
said  to  possess  great  potency  in  relieving  the 
acute  neuralgic  pain  in  the  eyes,  temples,  and 
head,  which  are  often  present  in  inflammatory 
affections,  involving  the  deep  tunics  of  the  eye. 
In  granular  conjunctivitis,  sclerotitis,  iritis,  and 
strumous  inflammation  it  proved  successful. — 
Reese] 

[ORTHOPEDIC.  This  new  surgical  speci- 
ality, though  so  lately  introduced,  seems  to 
promise  the  successful  removal  of  nearly  all  the 
deformities  of  the  human  body,  however  exten- 
sive or  complicated,  and  whether  morbid  or  con- 
genital. Under  the  several  articles  on  Clubfoot, 
Strabismus,  Wry-neck,  Tenotomy,  Myotomy, 
&c,  it  will  be  seen  that  American  surgeons  have 
been  diligently  occupied  in  this  novel  department 
of  surgery,  and  with  a  boldness  and  success 
which  will  compare  with  the  achievements  of 
any  of  their  transatlantic  contemporaries.  I 
must  refer  to  these  several  articles  for  the  opera- 
tions, improvements,  and  success,  which  have 
crowned  their  exertions,  so  far  as  they  have 
reached  me.  Among  those  who  have  cultivated 
this  branch  in  America,  I  may  name  Drs.  Mott, 
Detmolrl,  Parker,  Mutter,  Pattison,  Dixon,  Eve, 
Gross,  Post,  Smith,  Davenport,  Walter,  Dix,  and 
many  others.— Reese.J 

[OSTEOSARCOMA.    Under  the  head  of 
Tumours,  Exsection  of  Bones,  Jaw-bone,  and 
Amputation,  a  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  are 
related,  removed  by  operation,  and  among  these 
Dr.  Mott's  exsection  of  the  clavicle  in  1828,  and 
the  lower  jaw  in  1821  ;  Dr.  Stevens'  operation 
on  the  upper  jaw  in  1823,  and  extirpation  of  the 
astragalus  in  1826.  Dr.  Muzzey's  removal  of  the 
scapula  and  clavicle  together  in  1837,  and  the 
repetition  of  this  last  operation  by  Dr.  M'Clellan 
are  worthy  of  notice.— Reese.] 
.  [OVARY.    This  organ  may  be  converted,  1. 
into  a  single  cyst,  which  will  sometimes  ac- 
quire such  magnitude  as  to  fill  the  whole  of  the 
abdomen,  and  to  cause  a  swelling  resembling 
that  of  ascites.    Cruveilhier  deems  it  probable, 
that  in  this  case  the  enlargement  of  one  vesicle 
oi  the  ovary  has  obliterated  the  rest  of  this  or- 
gan, which  is  found  to  be  in  the  state  of  atrophy 
at  some  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  cyst, 
and  confounded  with  cartilaginous  and  osseous 
deposites.    2.  There  may  be  a  single  pouch,  as 
in  the  foregoing  instance,  but  from  its  inner  sur- 
lace  arise  mpple-shaped  growths  .of  various  di- 
mensions, composed  of  a  substance  having  the 
consistence  of  the  vitreous  humour,  or  of  that 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  contained  in  irreonlar 
fibrous  cells.    In  the  first  example  the  fluid  in 
the  cyst  is  mostly  limpid  j  in  the  second,  viscid 
like  white  of  an  egg,  or  tremulous  as  jelly,  and 
incapable  of  being  discharged  by  puncture.  3 
The  tumour  may  be  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
cells,  or  pouches,  filled  by  matters  of  diversified 
kinds,  as  limpid  serum,  a  viscid  albuminous  flu- 
id, a  reddish  gelatinous  or  (a  bloody  purulent 
fluid.    Cruveilhier  has  found  many  of  these  cysts 
filled  with  a  ctetaceous  substance.    Andraf  in 
noiicing  the  accidental  formation  of  mucous  tex- 
tures, informs  us  that  he  has  met  with  some 
ovarial  cysts,  the  structure  of  which  was  more 
like  that  of  a  mucous  than  a  serous  membrane  ■ 
and  Meckel  makes  a  similar  remark.    (See  An- 
dral,  An  at.  Pathol.,  t.  vi.  p.  264.)    It  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  cysts, 
forming  a  half,  two  thirds,  or  three  fourths  of 
the  swelling.    The  cysts  may  be  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  one  another,  or  in  groups,  with  com- 
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munications  between  them.  4.  Acephalo-cysta 
5.  Cysts,  containing  hairs  and  an  atheromatous 
substance.  6.  Ovarial  cysts,  containing  a  fetus 
or  portions  of  it.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Denbigh' 
lately  informed  me  of  an  ovarial  abscess  from 
which  he  removed  a  full  grown  tooth.  Under 
Mr.  Gunning,  in  St.  George's,  and  also  under  Dr 
Blick,  of  WaJthamstow,  I  have  seen  cases  in 
which  the  bones  of  fetal  subjects  were  extracted 
from  similar  abscesses.  7.  Cysts,  resting  uuon 
a  cancerous  base.  (See  Cruveilhier,  Anat  Pa- 
thol., t.  vii.  livr.  5me.) 

This  author  relates  the  particulars  of  a  case 
Wueau  °-Vury  tra,ns(ormed  into  many  pouches, 
al  filled  with  a  gelatinous  substance/was  mis- 
taken for  ascites,  and  punctured  in  vain  An 
encysted  dropsy  of  the  ovary  in  its  early  stage 
is  easily  distinguished  from  ascites    The  cir- 


•L  y  ?    3   r  .  i ne  cir- 

cumscribed form  of  the  cyst  is  the  pathognomo- 
nic  character  of  it,  wherever  situated    As  for 
the  development  of  the  cyst  on  one  side  of  the 
abdomen-a  circumstance  generally  specified  as 
a  test-Cruveilhier  regards  it  as  theoretical  and 
deceitful,  because  the  cyst,  as  it  increases  in 
size,  extends  towards  the  central  line,  where 
there  is  the  least  resistance.   But.  when  the  cyst 
fills  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  the  criterion  of 
its  circumscribed  form  can  no  longer  be  adopted 
Then  the  disease  will  not  admit  of  being  dis- 
criminated from  ascites,  either  by  the  size  or 
shape  of  the  abdomen.    The  following  consid- 
erations  will  here  throw  light  on  the  diagnosis- 
Ascites  is  seldom  an  idiopathic  affection,  being 
generally  dependant  upon  organic  disease  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  or  connected  with  peritonitis 
whereas  ovarial  dropsy  is  almost  always  a  local 
disorder,  frequently  existing  while  all  the  other 
organs  are  healthy.   In  ascites  the  fluid  always 
gravitates  to  the  lowest  situation :  hence,  when 
the  patient  is  lying  down,  the  fluid  descends  to- 
wards the  pelvis  and  lumbar  region.   The  small 
intestines  lie,  as  Frank  has  explained,  in  the 
umbilical  region,  the  arch  of  the  colon,  and  the 
stomach  in  the  epigastrium.  Tap  the  belly  gent- 
ly with  the  finger,  or  with  the  ivory  plate  of  M. 
Piorry,  and  the  sound  will  be  flat  in  the  hypo- 
gastnum  and  loins  ;  and  the  flat  or  dull  sound 
will  change  its  place  according  to  the  varying 
situation  of  the  fluid  in  the  different  positions  of 
the  patient ;  but  the  sound  will  always  be  hol- 
low in  the  umbilical  and  epigastric  regions.  On 
the  contrary,  in  encysted  dropsy  of  the  ovary, 
the  cyst  is  developed  in  front  of  the  bowels,  so 
that  the  gaseous  sound  can  never  be  perceived 
in  front  of  them ;  an  observation  first  made  by 
M.  Rostan.    The  fluctuation  is  never  so  distinct 
in  ovarial  dropsy  as  in  ascites,  but  of  a  duller 
kind.    In  ascites  the  neck  of  the  womb  remains 
in  its  natural  place.    In  ovarial  cases  the  uterus 
is  not  propelled  down,  as  usually  stated,  but  dis- 
placed upwards  :  and  in  this  case,  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  is  filled  with  a  tumour  which  is  an 
appendage  of.the  abdominal  swelling.  Ascites 
rarely  exists  without  visceral  disease  and  ana- 
sarca of  the  lower  extremities,  a  symptom  fre- 
quently absent  in  ovarial  cases. 

When  the  ovary  is  transformed  into  several 
cysts,  the  fluctuation  is  generally  obscure ;  but 
in  many  cases,  the  bulgings  of  the  tumour  may 
be  discerned,  either  through  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  or  through  the  vagina,  or  rectum. 
Cruveilhier  advocates  the  excellent  general  max- 
im never  to  make  a  puncture  unless  the  fluctua- 
tion be  very  distinct.  A  puncture,  he  thinks,  can 
only  be  oi  service  when  there  is  one  cyst  of  serous 
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fluid.  "  The  distinctions  (he  adds)  of  single  1 
and  multiplied  cysts  would  be  very  important  1 
if  the  extirpation  of  the  ovary  were  to  become  < 
an  approved  operation.  The  latter  should  not  i 
be  meddled  with  ;  the  former  alone  admitting  of  i 
extirpation  when  their  contents  have  been  dis-  i 
charged,  and  a  moderate  incision  is  made  in  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen."  See  Cruveilhier,  vol.  i 
cit.livr.5me.) 

Ovarial  cysts  and  tumours  are  exceedingly 
common  ;  and  are  often  met  with  in  young  and 
middle-aged  women^  both  single  ana  married. 
Dr.  Barlow  gives  an  instance  in  which  each  ova- 
ry was  found  converted  into  ten  or  twelve  cysts 
in  a  girl  only  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  (See 
Prov.  Med.  Trans.,  vol.  iv.  p.  434.)  The  rate 
at  which  the  disease  advances,  varies  in  differ- 
ent cases.  Sometimes  it  does  not  attain  a  very 
large  size  till  some  years  have  elapsed  ;  in  other 
m  t  mces  its  augmentation  is  rapid  :  in  the  latter 
circumstances,  the  irritation  is  usually  consider- 
able. A  patient  under  me  at  the  Bloomsbury 
Dispensary,  whom  I  used  formerly  to  tap  about 
once  every  two  months,  has  remained  with  the 
disease  in  nearly  a  stationary  condition  for  the 
last  five  years,  having  become  tired  of  repeated 
operations.  I  have  generally  found,  that  the 
danger  is  more  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  the 
fluid  than  the  size  of  the  swelling.  If  thick: 
dark-coloured,  and  very  glutinous,  paracentesis 
only  affords  temporary  relief ;  and  the  repetition 
of  it  is  sooner  or  later  followed  by  inflammation 
within  the  cyst,  and  fatal  disturbance. 

The  growth  of  some  ovarial  tumours,  if  in 
their  early  stage,  and,  as  Dr.  Barlow  thinks, 
while  the  organic  transformation  of  the  part  has 
not  advanced  too  far,  seems  sometimes  to  admit 
of  being  checked.  Nay,  as  some  cases  reported 
by  this  gentleman  prove,  ovarial  dropsy  is  not 
always  absolutely  incurable.  The  means  which 
he  found  most  useful  were  moderate  local  or 
general  bleedings  whenever  pain  and  irritation 
came  on ;  blisters,  or  issues ;  belladonna  plas- 
ters, digitalis,  and  iodine.  In  some  cases,  I 
have  prescribed  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  but 
never  with  decided  success.  I  Wave  often  known 
the  pain  and  irritation  relieved  by  cupping,  blis- 
ters, purgatives,  and  the  preparations  of  morphia. 

Under  the  head  of  Paracentesis,  I  will  notice 
the  operative  expedients  for  the  relief  or  cure  of 
ovarial  dropsy. 

On  ovarial  cysts,  which  are  most  commonly, 
but  not  always,  of  the  kind  called  fibrous,  Del- 
pech offers  many  cases,  accompanied  by  obser- 
vations. (See  Chirurgie  Clinique,  t.  ii.  4to, 
1828.)  In  one  of  his  dissections,  a  sero-mucous 
and  a  horny  cyst  were  both  found  connected 
with  the  ovary  ;  a  case  which  he  deems  exceed- 
ingly rare.  He  afflrms  that  the  cure  of  an  ova- 
rial cyst  has  never  been  observed,  whether  as 
the  work  of  nature  or  art;  and  nothing  can  be 
cited  that  would  justify  any  comparison  with 
the  spontaneous  or  artificial  terminations  of  the 
sero-mucous  and  horny  cysts.  From  the  cases 
and  dissections  of  ovarial  cysts  which  he  records, 
he  deduces,  amongst  other  inferences,  the  fol- 
lowing:—1.  They  are  the  product  of  a  particu- 
lar and  accidental  organization,  and  by  no  means 
of  the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  natural  vesicles 
of  the  ovary.  2.  Observation  has  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently proved,  whetherrunder  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, this,  or  any  other  kind  of  cyst  of 
the  ovary,  is  ever  formed  alone,  unaccompanied 
bv  any  ether  change  of  this  organ.  3.  Most  fre- 
cuently  cancer  is  at  the  same  tune  developed  ; 


masses  of  this  nature  existing  either  upon  or 
between  the  layers  of  the  cyst.    Here  I  must 
observe,  that  the  sarcomatous  substances,  so 
commonly  attending  ovarial  cysts,  are  not  usu- 
ally regarded  by  British  surgeons  as  truly  car- 
cinomatous; nor  can  I  discover  that  Delpech 
brings  any  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  part 
of  his  observations.    The  question  is  also  a  ma- 
terial one,  inasmuch  as  it  has  great  influence  on 
the  practical  point,  whether  paracentesis  and 
other  active  measures  should  be  undertaken  or 
not  ?   4.  The  statement,  that  there  are  always 
several  cysts,  does  not  agree  with  Dr-  Baillie's 
account  of  the  whole  ovary  being  sometimes 
converted  into  a  capsule.    (  Works,  by  Wardrop, 
vol.  ii.  p.  315.)    In  their  structure  they  are 
alike,  though  their  parietes  may  differ  in  thick- 
ness ;  but  the  nature  of  the  matter  which  one 
cyst  contains  may  be  very  different  from  what 
is  included  in  another,  independently  of  the  ef- 
fect of  any  incidental  inflammation.    This  re- 
mark coincides  with  what  Dr.  Baillie  has  said 
on  the  same  point.    5.  Only  one  cyst  attains  a 
vast  magnitude,  so  as  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  ;  and,  though  the  others  increase,  they 
do  not  exceed  a  middling  size.    6.  The  parietes 
of  the  cysts  do  not  become  thin  in  proportion  to 
their  distention  ;   but,  on  the  contrary,  grow 
thicker.    7.  The  cysts  communicate  with  one 
another  only  accidentally.    This  disposition  is 
sometimes  remarked  after  paracentesis,  or  some 
other  surgical  proceeding,  calculated  to  produce 
an  inflammation  of  some  duration  in  the  morbid 
mass ;  but  Delpech  thinks,  that  we  have  no 
ground  for  presuming  that  it  ever  happens  spon- 
taneously, and  from  the  mere  effect  of  distention 
or  ulceration.   8.  For  the  most  part,  the  origin 
of  the  disease  is  quite  clandestine ;  the  swelling 
being  the  only  thing  at  first  taken  notice  of.  If 
pains  are  sometimes  experienced  in  the  situation 
of  the  ovaryror  in  that  of  the  uterus,  it  is  not 
till  the  tumour  has  made  considerable  progress, 
and  has  been  of  long  standing.    Such  pains  are 
always  exceedingly  vague,  and  only  manifested 
by  some  sympathetic  ailment ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  may  not  rather  depend 
upon  distention,  than  organic  disease.    At  all 
events,  nothing  justifies  the  suspicion  of  their 
dependance  upon  inflammation.    9.  Inflamma- 
tion sometimes  originates  spontaneously  in  an 
ovary  containing  cysts ;  but,  more  frequently, 
its  cause  is  injudicious  treatment.    Hence  arise 
particular  symptoms,  readily  distinguished  from 
such  as  belong  to  the  organic  disease.  Dissec- 
tions evince  that  the  inflammation  leads  to  a  de- 
posite  of  different  quantities  of  concrete  albu- 
minous matter,  or  pus,  m  only  some  of  the  cysts. 
And  Delpech  befieves  that  the  inflammatory 
process  does  not  readily  establish  itself,  nor 
easily  spread  to  the  whole  mass  of  an  ovary  in 
this  state.    10.  An  ovarial  cyst  may  enlarge  in 
such  a  degree,  that  the  whole  abdomen  is  filled 
by  it.    When  the  surrounding  peritoneum  ln- 
i  flames,  the  cyst  may  become  adherent  to  all  the 
,  viscera,  and  to  the  parietes  of  the  belly.  Under 

■  these  circumstances  its  strength  is  augmented 
.  by  the  support  of  all  the  circumjacent  parts  : 
i  and,  if  inflammation  be  kept  off,  and  the  accom- 
;  panyina;  indurated  substances  should  not  ln- 
.  crease,  the  disease  may  remain  stationary  for 

■  many  years.  11.  The  cyst  may  burst,  and  some 
'  of  its  contents  pass  into  the  peritoneum,  where 
[  a  dangerous  inflammation  may  be  the  conse- 
.  quence.  Several  examples  of  this  occurrence 
•  are  recorded  by  Delpech.    12.  The  accident  can 
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hardly  be  recognised  with  certainty  by  the  symp- 
toms ;  but  it  is  to  be  apprehended  when  the 
tumour  augments  rapidly,  attended  with  acute 
fixed  pain.    13.  Here  the  proper  treatment  will 
depend  upon  the  consequences  of  the  rupture. 
When  ab.-orption  of  the  extravasatcd  fluid  en- 
sues, the  surgeon  will  be  prudent  not  to  interfere 
much ;  but,  if  this  desirable  event  should  not 
take  place,  Delpech  recommends  paracentesis  to 
be  performed  on  the  opposite  side.    14.  As  no 
treatment  is  known  that  will  cure  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  ovary,  and  active  medicines  create 
serious  irritation  in  thealdominal  viscera,  w  hich 
Delpech  describes  as  peculiarly  irritable  in  this 
disorder,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule 
in  practice,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  employed. 
15.  As  puncturing  tine  tumour;  when  a  fluctua- 
tion is  evident,  creates  a  risk  of  bringing  on  pe- 
ritonitis, or  such  hemorrhage  as  cannot  be  com- 
manded, the  operation  shculd  never  be  done  for 
the  first  time,  unless  the  cyst  1  e  about  to  give 
way.    Delpech  advises  the  puncture  to  be  gen- 
erally made  at  the  side  of  the  hypogastrium, 
corresponding  to  the  diseased  ovary.    If,  how- 
ever, the  fluctuation  should  be  ]  lain  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vagina,  and  the  tumour  should  not 
quit  this  place,  in  ihe  different  attitudes  of  the 
oatient,  he  considers  that  this  is  the  most  ad- 
vantageous situation  for  the  puncture.    If  the 
cyst  should  iorm  a  projection  at  the  navel, 
as  sometimes  happens,  this  part  should  be 
selected.    16'.  A  puncture  may  be  undertaken 
-with  more  confidence,  when  one  his  been  |  re- 
viously  made  without  ill  cjvscqucn  es,  provided 
care  be  taken  to  make  the  opening  precisely  in 
the  situation  of  the  former.    17.  In  these  last 
cases,  if  the  patient's  strength  be  not  too  much 
reduced,  Delpech  sanctions  the  attempt  to  es- 
tablish an  artificial  fistula,  by  leaving  a  gum 
catheter  in  the  puncture  ;  but  if  inflammation 
come  on,  the  scheme  is  to  be  renounced.  18. 
Le  Dran's  operation  of  making  a  free  incision 
into  the  cyst  (see  Paracentesis)  is  condemned, 
as  likely  to  excite  peritonitis.  This  consequence, 
he  thinks,  the  more  likely  to  follow,  as  experi- 
ence  proves,  that  such  treatment  produces  ex- 
tensive mortification  of  the  cyst.     19.  An  in- 
flammation  of  the  large  cavity  of  the  cyst,  he 
conceives,  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  death,  even 
Without  peritonitis.     20.  Everything  that  is 
known  respecting  ovarii]  cysts,  proves  to  Del- 
pech that  they  are  incapable  of  unelergoing  the 
kind  of  diminution  which  takes  place  in  the 
sero-mucous  ones ;  that,  when  punctureel  and 
kept  open,  whether  they  inflame  or  not,  they 
subside,  and  are  thrown  into  folds,  but  still  re- 
tain their  cavity,  and  the  property  of  secretin"' 
the  same  fluid  as  heretofore ;  that,  when  the 
puncture  closes,  the  cyst  fills  and  expands  again, 
sometimes  with  an  unusual  degree  of  pain  in 
consequence  of  the  adhesions  formed  in  its  emp- 
ty state  ;  that  the  punctured  part  then  generally 
reopens  spontaneously  ;  that  the  inflammation, 
caused  by  opening  the  cyst  with  a  bistoury,  is 
not  more  effectual  in  bringing  on  adhesive  in- 
flammation, than  what  follows  either  a  simple 
puncture,  or  this  plan,  succeeded  by  that  of 
Keeping  up  a  fistulous  aperture  ;  that  the  prac- 
tice of  an  incision,  and  its  consequent  perils, 
have  most  frequently  only  terminated  in  the 
formation  of  such  an  opening  ;  that,  in  a  few 
rare  examples,  in  which  the  operation  produced 
a  complete  obliteration  of  the  cavity,  the  whole 
cyst  was  destroyed  by  gaDgrene.    21 .  The  pro- 
ject of  treating  an  ovarial  cyst  like  a  hydrocele, 
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is  strongly  disapproved  of  by  Delpech,  with 
whose  opinion  the  observation  of  some  attempts 
of  this  kind  leads  ine  fully  to  coincide.  (see' 
Paracentesis.) 

It  appears  to  me,  that  notwithstanding  the 
possibility  of  the  accident,  Delpech  overrates 
the  danger  of  internal  homorrhage  from  punc- 
turing an  ovarial  cyst ;  and  that  he  ought  to 
|  have  admitted  the  severe  indisposition,  the  op- 
|  pression  of  breathing,  the  retention  of  urine  and 
i  other  urgent  symptoms,  often  produced  by  the 
I  great  pressure  of  the  swelling,  as  circumstances 
,  rendering  the  operation  indispensable  for  the 
present  relief  of  the  patient.    Sir  Astley  Cooper 
informs  me,  that  he  has  not  met  with  any  fatal 
case  from  bleeding  into  the  cyst.   In  one  in- 
stance, to  which  I  was  called  by  Dr  Ei  p«  I 
punctured  an  ovarial  cyst  through  the  linea  alba 
and  the  fluid  discharged  was  considerably  tinged* 
with  blord  ;  but,  as  the  body  was  not  opened 
after  death,  it  was  unknown  whence  the  bleeding 
had  proceeded,  or  v  hether  any  accumulation  of 
blord  had  taken  place  in  the  cyst;  an  occur- 
rence, of  which  Delpeehhad  such  apprehension 
The  reader  may  usefully  compare  what  has 
been  here  said  with  that  part  of  the  article  Pa- 
racentesis which  treats  of  ovarial  elropsv  — C 1 

[OVARIAN  TUMOURS.  In  addition  to  the 
cases  named  in  my  note  as  contained  in  the  body 
of  this  Dictionary,  Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith  of  New 
York  has  operated  successfully  by  extirpation 
and  the  case  is  reported  in  the  N.  A.  Med.  and* 
Surg.  Jour,  for  1824.  Since  that  time  Dr.  Gold- 
smith  has  repeated  this  operation  in  two  cases, 
one  of  which  was  completely  successful,  but  the 
other  failed,  solely,  as  he  thinks,  because  he  re- 
lied upon  the  animal  ligature,  w  hich  gave  way 
tome  days  after  the  operation,  and  the  patient 
died,  in  consequence  of  secondary  hemorrhage 
within  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  relates  a  case  in  which  he  was 
concerned  with  the  late  Dr.  M'Dowell  of  Ken- 
tucky, w  ho  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  extir- 
pate ovarian  tumours,  and  who  performed  the 
operation  oftener,  and  w  ith  greater  success,  than 
any  other  surgeon  either  in  the  old  or  new  world. 
A  woman  who  had  long  sunered  from  ascites, 
i  and  had  performed  the  operation  of  tapping  upon 
herself  no  less  than  ninety  times  during  a  lew 
I  years,  having  learned  the  use  of  the  trocar  and 
eanula  to  perfection,  applied  to  Dr.  M'Dowell 
for  a  tumour  w  hich  she  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  her  elropsy,  and  besought  him  to  cut  it  out. 
Dr.  M'Dowell  could  feel  a  tumour  of  large  size, 
occupying  the  site  of  a  diseased  ovary,  and  from 
its  locality,  proximity  to  the  abdominal  walls, 
and  seemihglv  detached  condition,  decided  upon 
the  practicability  of  its  removal.   Both  he  and 
Dr.  Goldsmith  regarded  the  tumour  as  plainly 
ovarian,  and  thought  the  diagnosis  so  certain, 
that  they  w'ere  astonished,  on  opening  the  abdo- 
men, to  discover,  that  what  they  took  to  be  a  tu- 
mour was  a  mass  of  the  intestines  conglomerated 
by  adhesions,  so  as  to  present  through  the  abdo- 
minil  walls  the  aspect  of  a  tumour,  and  utterly 
deceive  the  touch.    They  abandoned  the  opera- 
tion, w  hich  might  be  called  an  explpring  one, 
and  the  woman  died.    This  case  goes  to  confirm 
the  doctrine  taught  in  the  text  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
that  if  there  were  no  other  reason  agajnst  the  at- 
tempt to  extirpate  ovarian  tumours,  the  difficult 
ty,  not  to  say  the  impossibility,  of  making  oat 
a  clear  and  safe  diagnosis  constitutes  in  itafjt  a 
sufficient  objection  to  the  operation.    I  lr,ive 
known  a  numbjr  of  these  "  exploring  opera- 
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lions,"  as  they  are  called,  result  disastrously  like 
J)r.  M'Dowell's  case,  for  in  several  instances  the 
operation  his  been  abandoned,  but  the  patient 
has  died  upon  the  table.  To  cut  into  the  abdo- 
men on  an  exploring  expedition  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  of  questionable  morality,  and  is  "  most 
villinous  surgery." 

Professor  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  reports  a 
case  in  which  he  performed  a  successful  opera- 
tion for  ovarian  disease  by  opening  the  sac,  and 
effecting  adhesion  between  its  walls.  His  paper 
abounds  witli  accurate  and  just  criticism  on  the 
question  df  attempting  the  removal  of  these  tu- 
mours.   See'Amer.  Jnur.  for  1838. — Reese,] 

[OXYMURIATIC  ACID.  Besides  the  ni- 
treats  and  nitric  acid*,  other  medicines  contain- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  easy  of 
decomposition,  have  been  recommended  as  re- 
medies for  the  venereal  disease  ;  viz.,  oxygenated 
vinegir,  oxalic  acid,  oxygenated  muriate  of  pot- 
ash, &c.  (See  Caldwell's  Medical  Theses,  vol.  i. 
p.  111.)  But,  perhaps,  nothing  has  been  put  to 
the  test  of  experiment  with  greater  expectation 
of  success,  tli  in  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid. 
Mr.  Cruicksh  ink  made  a  very  eaTly  trial  of  it  in 
syphilitic  cases,  and,  as  is  alleged,  with  the  ut- 
most benefit.  He  also  employed  the  nitric  acid, 
and  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  potash,  and  found 


them  eligible  remedies  The  latter  medicine 
was  likewise  given  by  M.  Alyon  in  cases  of 
chancre  and  secondary  ulcers,  who  found  the 
good  effects  from  it  more  expeditious  and  more 
certain  than  those  of  any  mercurial  preparation. 
(Essai  sur  les  Proprietes  Medicinttles  de  VOxy- 
gene,  $c.  8vo,  Paris,  an  7ieme.)  On  the  other 
hand,  as  much  contrariety  of  sentiment,  respect- 
ing the  real  and  permanent  efficacy  of  all  these 
medicines,  prevails  in  the  numerous  reports  about 
them,  as  in  the  accounts  delivered  of  the  effects 
of  the  muriatic  and  nitric  acid  ;  and  therefore  I 
do  not  think  that  the  reader,  after  the  copious 
statements  given  in  this  book  concerning  the  ni- 
tric and  nitrous  acids,  (see  these  words,)  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  again  a  repetition  of  very  simi- 
lar contradictions  respecting  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  if 
oxygen  be  the  principle  on  which  the  efficacy 
of  many  antisyphihtic  remedies  truly  depends, 
this  acid  must  possess  greater  virtue  than  the 
common  muriatic  acid.  From  jss.  to  3IJ.  mixed 
in  5viij.  of  water  sweetened  with  sirup,  may  be 
taken  in  divided  doses  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Oxygenated  muriatic  acid  was  strongly  praised 
by  Guyton  de  Morveau  as  a  means  of  disinfect- 
ing sick-rooms,  and  purifying  the  air  of  crowded 
hospitals. — C] 


[PALATE,  CONGENITAL  FISSURE  OF 
THE.  This  presents  itself  in  three  forms  :— 1. 
Where  there  is  a  simple  slit  in  the  middle  of  the 
■vellum,  without  any  loss  of  substance,  or  any 
fissure  in  the  bony  part  of  the  palate.  2.  With 
partial  division  of  the  bony  palate,  or  roof  of  the 
mouth.  3.  With  complete  division  of  the  same 
part,  in  which  case  there  is  always  a  greater  or 
lesser  interspace  between  the  two  halves  of  it  ; 
and  almost  constantly  likewise  a  fissure  in  the 
alveoliry  process  and  the  lip.  Hence,  there  are 
three  kinds  of  operation,  each  of  which  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  particular  variety  of  this  congenital 
imperfection.  1.  S!ap\yl)raphe,  applicable  to 
txamples,  in  which  there  is  merely  a  narrow  fis- 
sure, in  the  soft  palate.  Staphyloplastic ,  when 
Ihere  is  a  wide  rent  resembling  a  loss  of  sub- 
stance. ;  and  uranoplasHc,  calculated  for  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  real  or  a  seeming  loss  of  sub- 
stance in  ths  roof  of  the  mouth. 

1.  Stnpkyloraphe,  process  of  M.  Roux.—The 
apparatus  required  consists,  1.  Of  three  broad 
flittish  li^itures,  composed  ol  three  or  four 
strong  thread*.  2.  Of  six  small  curved  flat 
needl»s,  two  for  each  ligature.  3.  A  porte- 
aiguille.  4.  A  pair  of  dressing  forceps.  5.  A 
probe-pointed  bistoury.  6.  Scissors  with  long 
h  indies  and  short  blades,  bent  laterally  to  an 
obtuse  angle.  . 

The  patient  being  seated  opposite  the  light, 
and  the  mouth  kept  open,  the  surgeon  takes  hold 
of  the  right  edge  of  the  fissure  with  the  forceps 
held  in  his  left  hand,  while,  with  the  right,  he 
conveys  into  the  phirynx  the  porte-aiguille, 
armed  with  a  needle,  the  point  of  which  is  of 
course  turned  forwards.  The  point  of  the  needle 
is  then  carried  back  to  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  velum,  and  passed  through  it  from  behind 
forwards,  near  the  lower  end  of  it,  and  about 
three  or  four  lines  from  the  margin  of  the  slit. 
The  point  of  the  needle  is  to  be  passed  out  as 


far  as  practicable,  and  then  taken  hold  of  witli 
the  forceps.    The  porte-aiguille  being  now  re- 
moved,  the  needle  is  drawn  into  the  mouth  with 
the  forceps,  and  along  with  it  the  ligature,  with 
which  it  is  threaded.    After  the  patient  has  re- 
covered his  tranquillity  and  washed  out  his 
mouth,  the  other  end  of  the  ligature  is  to  be 
passed  in  a  similar  way  through  the  left  side  ol 
the  velum,  and  the  two  ends  are  to  be  brought 
out  of  the  mouth  at  the  commissures  of  the  lips. 
Then  a  second  ligature  is  to  be  applied  near  the 
angle  where  the  two  sides  of  the  velum  meet, 
and  a  third  at  the  middle  point  between  the 
other  two  ligatures.  The  left  side  of  the  fissure 
is  then  seized,  depressed,  and  rendered  tense 
with  the  ring-handled  forceps,  and  the  excision 
of  its  margin  begun  with  the  curved  scissors  ; 
and  completed  with  a  straight  probe  bistoury 
applied  on  the  outer  side  of  the  forceps,  and 
with  its  back  directed  towards  the  root  of  the 
tongue.   Thus  a  slip  is  to  be  removed  about 
half  a  line  in  breadth.    Particular  care  must  be 
taken  to  let  the  slip  extend  a  little  above  the 
front  angle  of  the  fissure.    The  same  proceed- 
ings are  to  be  followed  on  the  opposite  side  ; 
the  two  incisions  being  made  to  join  at  an  acute 
angle  above  the  point  just  now  specified.  It 
only  remains  to  tie  the  ligatures.    The  surgeon 
begins  witli  the  lowermost  one,  which  is  first  to 
be  tied  in  a  simple  knot.    As  soon  as  this  has 
been  duly  tightened  with  the  fore  fingcrs,it  is  to  be 
taken  hold  of  with  the  ring-handled  forceps,  and 
kept  from  slipping,  until  another  knot  is  made. 
The  same  plan  is  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  two  upper  ligatures.   Finally,  the  two  ends 
of  each  ligature  are  to  be  cut  off  with  the  scis- 
sors  £is  useless. 

No  dressings  are  required,1  but  the  patient  must 
refrain  from  "talking,  and  as  much  as  possible 
from  swallowing  even  his  spittle,  which  should 
be  received  in  a  vessel  or  on  a  handkerchief,  in 
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proportion  as  it  is  secreted.  Coughing,  laugh- 
ing, sneezing,  &c,  must  likewise  be  avoided. 
Between  the  third  and  fourth  d;iys,  one  or  both 
the  upper  ligatures  may  be  taken  away  ;  but  the 


lower  one  jhouid  be  felt  a  day  or  two  longer. 
It  the  attempt  at  union  fail  above,  which  fre- 
quently happens,  when  the  fissure  extends  into 
the  roof  ol  the  mouth,  the  closure  of  it  may  yet 
te  effected  by  the  work  of  time,  or  it  may  be 
promoted  by  touching  its  edges  with  the  nitrate 
of  silver. 

To  the  foregoing  plan  it  is  objected  that,  by 
passing  the  n>  edles  from  behind  forwards  with 
their  points  out  of  sight,  it  is  difficult  to  enter 
them  v\  nh  j  recision  in  the  most  desirable  places, 
That  when  the  ligatures  have  been  introduced, 
the  removal  of  the  margins  of  the  fissure,  as 
executed  by  M.  Rottx,  is  exceedingly  difficult. 
In  fact,  saysM.  Malgaigne,  whatever  pains  be 
taktn  to  stretch  and  draw  downwards  and  in- 
wards each  hall  of  the  soft  palate,  it  is  always 
difficult,  when  the  surgeon  begins  with  the  loose 
iinrgm  of  the  velum,  to  make  a  clean  and  re- 
gular incision  through  it  ;  and  if  scissors  are  em- 
ployee!, there  is  a  risk  of  cutting  the  threads. 
i>ee  Mai  .  oe  Med.  Op,?-.,  p.  473—^77. 

M.  Beraru's  Method.-  The  surgeon  seizes  the 
led  margin  of  the  figure  with  a  pair  of  tena- 
culum forceps  held  in  the  left  hand.    With  the 
right  he  holds  the  needle  with  the  dressing  for- 
ceps, the  concavity  of  the  needle  being  turned 
towards  the  free  edge  of  the  fissure.  The  needle 
is  introduced  from  before  backwarels  on  a  level 
with  the  upper  angle  of  the  slit,  nearly  three 
lines  to  the  outer  side  of  its  free  edge,  and  it  is 
pushed  on  till  ;he  whole  of  its  curved  portion 
has  traversed  the  velum.    Its  curve  permits  its 
point  to  he  directed  backwards  and  inwards,  and 
to  become  visible  in  the  fissure.    The  operator 
now  relinquishes  the  free  edge  of  the  velum, 
and  with  the  same  forceps,  which  serve  to  keep 
it  tense,  he  takes  hold  of  the  part  of  the  needle 
projecting  backwards.    A  slight  traction  back- 
wards  and  towards  the  side  opposite  that  of  the 
entrance  of  the  needle,  serves  to  disengage  its 
heel  ;  and  the  needle  is  then  brought  from  be- 
hind forwards  through  the  fissure,  and  next  01. t 
ol  the  mouth,  together  with  the  lisrature  con- 
necled  with  it.    Another  ligature  is  now  passed 
in  a  similar  manner  through  the  right  lip  of 
the  fissure.  The  second  needle  draws  a  ligatuie 
alter  it  111  the  form  of  a  noose,  which  is  ele- 
tached  from  the  needle,  and  the  deep  end  of  the 
ligature  passeel  through  it.  A  seconel  or  a  thiid 
noose  is  made  in  the  same  w  ay  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  fissure,  care  being  taken  to  enter 
each  needle  about  three  lines  from  the  free  mar- 
gin of  the  elivision.     The  nooses  being  now 
drawn  down  to  keep  the  ligatures  out  of  the 
way  of  the  knife,  the  left  siele  of  the  fissure  is 
once  more  taken  hold  of  with  the  forceps  and 
its  edges  removcel  with  a  bistoury,  which  is 
passed  through  the  soft  palate  one  line  above 
the  angle  of  the  fissure,  with  its  back  towards 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  its  edge  downwards. 
The  same  proceeding  is  adopted  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  ligatures  tied. 

Mr.  N.  ft.  Smith's  Method.— This  gentleman, 
a  surgeon  in  the  United  States,  employs  a  very 
simple  needle?  mounted  on  a  handle,  and  with  a 
curve,  the  radius  of  which  is  about  half  an  inch. 
At  two  or  three  lines  from  its  point  is  a  slit 
open  at  its  posterior  end,  extending  along  one 
side  of  the  needle  to  its  middle.  In  front  of 
this  eye  or  slit  the  needle  is  broader  than  be- 
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hind,  which  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  part 
of  the  instrument  which  follows.    The  eye  hav. 
ing  had  the  ligature  introduced  through  it,  the 
curved  portion  of  the  needle  is  conveyed  into 
the  mouth  beyond  the  palatine  fissure,  and  its 
point  carried  behind  the  middle  of  the  uvula 
and  passed  through  the  latter  part  from  behind 
forwards.    As  soon  as  the  point  of  the  needle 
has  passed  sufficiently  forwards,  and  the  liga. 
ture  in  the  slit  of  the  instrument  is  perceived' 
the  thread  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  tenacu- 
lum, and  having  been  disengaged  from  the  eve 
or  slit  in  the  needle,  the  latte,r  instrument  is 
withdrawn.    A  second  ligature  is  to  be  passed 
half  an  inch  higher  up ;  and  in  some  cases  a 
third,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  second 
With  the  ends  of  the  ligature  passed  through 
the  uvula,  this  part  is  now  drawn  forwards,  and 
the  fissure  in  the  soft  palate  having  been  then 
brought  nearly  into  a  horizontal  position,  its 
edges  are  to  be  cut  off  with  scissors,  either 
straight  or  curved  laterally,  or  with  the  aid  of  a 
knife  and  a  pair  of  forceps.    After  the  ligatures 
have  been  tied,  they  are  to  be  cut  off  near  the 
knots. 

Mr.  Listori>s  Method,— A  narrow  sharp-pointed 
knife,  held  by  the  further  end  of  the  handle,  is 
introduced  through  the  edge  of  the  fissure  at  its 
anterior  margin,  "and  run  back  to  the  apex  of 
the  one  half  of  the  uvula.  This  may  be  laid  hold 
of,  and  made  tense  by  means  of  the  sharp- 
pointed  forceps.    The  same  proceeding  is  re- 
peated on  thelnher  side."  The  ligatures  are  in- 
troduced with  needles,  fixed  in  handles,  and  of 
different  sizes  and  curvatures,  the  eyes  being 
near  their  points.  They  are  passed  through  the 
ve  lum  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  its  free 
edge  and  towards  it,  and  through  two-thirds  of 
its  thickness.    Each  needle  carries  a  double 
ligature,  the  noose  of  which  is  caught  by  a  blunt 
hook,  and  pulled  out  into  the  mouth,  whilst  the 
instrument  is  withdrawn.  A  second  and  smaller 
ligature  is  carried  through  opposite  to  the  first, 
and  by  means  of  this  second  thread,  the  first  and 
double  one  is  brought  through.   By  a  repetition, 
of  this  plan,  tv/o,  three,  or  more  points  of  in- 
terrupted suture  are  made.    After  the  edges 
have  been  put  together  by  one  or  two  points,  no 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  carrying  others 
through  both  edges  Dy  means  of  a  more  curved 
instrument  in  a  handle,  or  by  the  use  of  a  small 
needle  carried  in  the  points  of  a  pair  of  strong 
and  well-fitted  forceps.    Before  the  ligatures 
are  finally  secured,  the  parts  being  put  upon  the 
stretch,  an  incision  should  be  made  On  each  side 
lowarels  the  alveolar  ridge  through  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  velum.    By  this  method,  Mr. 
Liston  finds  that  the  edges  "may  be  more  easily 
brought  together,  and  the  strain  is  taken  off  the 
threads,  so  that  there  is  less  risk  of  their  mak- 
ing their  way  out  by  ulceration.    Mr.  Liston 
deems  the  operation  very  liable  to  failure.  (On 
Practical  Surgery,  p.-  472.) 

Staphyloplasty. — One  modification  of  it  con- 
sists in  facilitating  the  approximation  of  the 
edges  of  the  fissure  to  one  another,  by  an  in- 
cision made  along  the  palate,  on  each  side  of 
•the  elivision.  The  ligatures,  arranged  in  the 
usual  way,  will  now  draw  the  margins  of  the 
fissures  together,  when,  without  such  incisions, 
this  object  would  be  impracticable.  This 
method  is  followed  by  Die/fen  bach. 

The  Indian  staphyloplasty  consists  in  raising 
up  a  flap  of  soft  parts  from  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  twisting  its  pedicle  round,  so  that 
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the  flap  may  be  adapted,  by  means  of  suture^ 
to  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  palate.  I  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  further  into  the 
various  plans  of  repairing  deficiencies  and  aper- 
tures in  the  palate,  on  Tagli  tcotian  principles. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  in  different  cases  must 
be  decided  by  the  particular  nature  of  them. 

[PATELLA.  Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  performed  Dieffenbaeh's  operation  for  dis- 
placed patella  with  perfect  success,  and  in  an- 
other case  he  has  replaced  the  patella  by  a  new 
method.  As  this  gentleman  is  about  publishing 
a  new  work  on  Surgery,  he  will  furnish  the  de- 
tails of  these  and  other  operations,  for  which 
my  limits  are  inadequate.— Reese.] 

[PERIOSTITIS.  Inflammation  of  the  perios- 
teum. Is  sometimes  an  idiopathic  affection  ex- 
cited by  cold,  or  mechanical  injuries  ;  sometimes 
a  secondary  complaint,  produced  by  various  de- 
ranged states  of  the  general  health,  as  by  rheu- 
matism, syphilis,  and  the  abuse  of  merc  ury.  In 
the  idiopathic  fonn,  the  treatment  should  be  an- 
tiphlogistic, comprising  bleeding,  leeches,  calo- 
mel, saline,  aperient,  and  diaphoretic  medicines, 
and  poultices  and  fomentations.  In  the  chronic 
stage,  blistering,  and  light  tonic  alterative  medi- 
cines, are-  indicated.  If  no  relief  be  experi- 
enced from  these,  mercury,  or  incision  down 
to  the  bone,  has  been  found  to  answer.  The 
treatment  of  periostitis  occurring  as  a  symp- 
tom of  some  constitutional  disease,  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  original  complaint; 
calomel  and  opium,  hydriodate  of  potash,  with 
sarsaparilla  and  colchicum,  are  remedies,  whose 
usefulness  in  such  cases  is  universally  known. 
-C] 

[PESSARY.  M.  J.  Cloquet  gives  the  particu- 
lars of  a  case,  in  which  a  pessary  was  met  with 
in  the  body  oi  an  old  woman,  the  broad  lower  end 
of  which  had  perforated  the  rectum,  while  the 
upper  narrower  one  had  produced  ulceration  of 
the  vesico-vaginal  septum,  and  entered,  the  blad- 
der. Three-fourths  of  the  interior  of  its  wider 
part  were  filled  with  a  white  crystallized  con- 
cretion, strongly  adherent  to  it,  with  brownish 
stercoraceous  matter  between  the  large  crystal- 
lizations. The  upper  narrower  end  was  incrust- 
ed  with  a  concretion,  of  irregular  shape  but 
smooth  surface,  and  yellowish  colour,  composed 
of  uric  acid.  (See  Jules  Cloque%  in  Pathol. 
Chir.,p.  100.  4to,  Paris,  1831.)— C.] 

[This  case  will  probably  be  hailed  by  those 
American  surgeons  who  venemently  oppose  the 
use  of  pessaries,  as  an  argumentutn  ad  hominem 
on  their  side  of  the  question.  But  such  extreme 
cases  prove  nothing  on  either  side,  except  that 
these  instruments,  like  all  others,  may  be  mis- 
applied. In  the  Southern  Mediual  Journal  there 
is  an  article  by  Professor  P.  F.  Eve,  protesting 
against  the  use  of  pessaries  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  citing  numerous  medical  authorities 
against  thein  as  useless  and  mischievous.  While 
in  the  Philadelphia  practice  of  Midwifery  by 
Dr.  Meigs,  the  reader  may  see  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment in  their  f  avor,  not  as  a  universal  remedy 
for  prolipsus  uteri,  but  as  a  valuable  auxiliary 
in  certain  ca^ s.  Dr.  Meigs  gives  the  preference 
to  the  globular  form,  and  to  the  metallic  mate- 
rial for°these  instruments.  The  primitive  and 
most  ancient  form  was  that  of  the  globe,  for 
Hippocrates  recommended  the  pomegranate  pre- 
viously soaked  in  wine,  as  a  pessary.  Dr.  Phy- 
sick,  while  a  pupil  of  John  Hunter,  employed  a 
billiard  ball  of  ivory,  and  the  only  objection  was 
its  weight.    He  ever  afterwards  employed  the 


globular  form,  but  preferred  a  hollow  globe  of 
silver  covered  with  gold.  Almost  every  variety 
of  form  and  material  has  been  used  by  different 
surgeons,  and  to  vary  the  size  and  shape  of  pes- 
saries in  different  cases  is  found  indispensable. 

Dr.  Saml.  K.  Jennings,  of  Baltimore,  after  ex- 
trusive experience  in  the  treatment  of  prolapsus 
and  other  forms  of  uterine  disease,  has  recently 
proposed  a  new  form  of  pessary,  which  he  thinks 
is  adapted  to  rectify  all  the  evils  ascribed  to 
those  instruments,  and  better  fitted  to  fulfil  all 
the  requisite  indications.  His  own  description 
of  the  instrument  is  here  inserted,  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  explain  its  principles. 

"  If  we  duly  consider  the  anatomy  of  the  or- 
gan to  be  supported  by  a  pessary,  we  cannot  fail 
to  perceive,  that  the  instrument,  if  it  shall  have 
good  pretension  to  a  philosophical  adaptation, 
ought  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  vagina  without  in- 
convenient distention,  either  lateral  or  longitu- 
dinal. It  should  reach  about  four  inches  above 
the  os  externum,  and  should  have  a  neck,  by 
which  the  entire  weight  of  the  organ  and  instru- 
ment may  be  made  to  rest  upon  a  bandage  or 
cushion  fitted  for  that  purpose.  Its  upper  ex- 
tremity should  occupy  the  cul-de-sac,  lifting  it 
above  the  neck,  and  present  a  suitable  cavity  on 
its  anterior  side,  into  which  it  shall  receive  the 
neck  of  the  womb.  This  last  named  adjustment 
will  secure  to  the  uterus  the  necessary  elevation, 
and  to  the  fundus  of  the  organ  an  inclination  in 
conformity  to  its  natural  angle  with  the  vagina  ; 
and  the  neck,  when  received  into  the  cavity  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  will  subserve  to  keep  the 
instrument  in  its  proper  position.  On  the  ante- 
rior side  of  the  instrument  there  should  be  a  sul- 
cus or  groove  of  sufficient  capacity  to  protect 
the  urethra.  This  groove  will  also,  enable  the 
patient  at  any  time,  very  conveniently,  with  the 
end  of  the  forefinger,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
instrument  retains  its  intended  position  ;  and  it 
will  make  a  channel  for  the  exit  of  the  secre- 
tions. 

"  A  pessary  made  to  correspond  to  these  views, 
should  have  its  body  about  three  and  a  half  to 
four  inches  long.  Its  shape  should  be  ovato-ob- 
long.  Its  ovate  part  should  measure  about  two 
inches  in  length,  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half,  or  an  inch  and  three-fourths,  in  some  in- 
stances two  inches  and  a  fourth  in  breadth.  Its 
lengthened  or  smaller  end  should  measure  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  an  inch  and  three-fourths 
in  length,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  quarter,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
To  the  small  end  there  should  be  attached  a 
neck  or  stem,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
having  at  its  lower  extremity  two  circular  but- 
tons, seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  and  holding  the  bandage  which  is  in- 
tended to  sustain  its  weight.  At  the  upper  or 
larger  end  of  the  ovated  part,  and  on  its  ante- 
rior side,  there  should  be  an  ovated  cavity,  as 
large  as  the  size  of  the  instrument  will  admit. 
The  rotundity  of  the  ovated  end,  aided  by  this 
cavity,  will  sufficiently  fill  the  cul-de-sac,  and 
compel  the  neck  to  resume  and  retain  its  natural 
position  and  angle  ;  and  the  neck  thus  supported 
by  the  cavity  will  in  turn  prevent  any  change 
in  the  position  of  the  instrument  Its  lower  or 
lengthened  end  should  be  sulcated  on  its  ante- 
rior side  for  the  protection  of  the  urethra,  and 
there  should  be  a  circular  indent  in  the  upper 
anterior  side  of  the  ovated  cavity,  to  make  room 
for  the  neck." 
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Dr.  Jennings  has  published  a  brief  treatise  on 
the  subject,  which  explains  his  peculiar  views. 
In  old  cases  of  prolapsus,  complicated  with 
more  or  less  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  he  alleges 
that  this  latter  displacement  is  attended  with  a 
subacute  inflammatory  condition  of  the  parts, 
resulting  in  adhesions,  sometimes  extensive  and 
obstinate,  corresponding  to  the  extent  and  time 
of  pre-existing  irritation.  These  adhesions  re- 
semble tumours  on  examination  per  rectum,  by 
the  rigidity  of  the  contractions,  and  he  insists 
that  all  attempts  to  maintain  the  uterus  in  situ, 
even  after  it  is  replaced,  will  be  unavailing  until 
these  abnormal  adhesions  and  contractions  are 
broken  up.  The  manipulation  he  recommends 
for  this  purpose  is  performed  with  the  finger  in 
the  rectum,  making  lateral  pressure  to  the  neces- 
sary extent,  and  repeating  the  process  at  suit- 
able intervals,  until  the  uterus  can  be  elevated 
to  its  normal  state  without  pain  or  inconvenience. 
Meanwhile  he  advises  general  and  local  deple- 
tion, corresponding  to  the  pathological  state 
found  to  be  present. 

In  the  Amer.  Jour,  for  ]842;  Dr.  J.  P.  Met- 
taure,  of  Virginia,  reports  a  highly  interesting 
case  of  Menorrhagia,  connected  with  malposition 
of  the  uterus,  with  adhesion  of  its  cervix  and 
os  tinea?  to  corresponding  portions  of  the  vagina. 
— Reese.] 

[PHLEGMASIA  DOLENS.  A  swelling  of 
the  lower  extremities,  the  consequence  of  crural 
hlebitis.  It  is  mostly  seen  in  puerperal  women, 
ut  sometimes  in  other  women,  who  have  not 
been  pregnant ;  and  now  and  then  in  the  male 
sex.  I  have  had  two  male  patients  of  this  kind  ; 
one  of  them  was  a  soldier,  in  a  military  hospital 
at  Cambray,  during  the  war ;  the  other  was  a 
man  who  died  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Infirmary. 
In  the  post  mortem  examination,  the  external 
iliac  and  other  veins  were  found  completely  ob- 
structed. Dr.  Davis,  of  University  College,  was 
the  first  who  proved  by  dissection,  that  phleg- 
masia dolens  depended  on  inflammation  of  the 
iliac  and  femoral  veins.  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  xii.  1823.)  One  of  his  cases  occurred  in 
1817,  considerably  prior  to  the  examples  record- 
ed by  M.  Bouillaud  in  1S23.  The  latter  states, 
however,  that  Chaussier  and  Meckel  had  related 
still  earlier  instances  of  phlegmasia  dolens  in 
uerperal  women,  where  the  crural  veins  had 
een  found  inflamed  and  obstructed.  (See  Ar- 
chiv.  de  Med.,  t.  ii.  Janv.  1823.)— C] 

[PHYMOSIS.  Dr.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  has  seve- 
ral times  performed  the  operation  for  Phymosis 
on  the  plan  proposed  by  M.  Cloquet,  making 
small  incisions  on  each  side  of  the  frenum  after 
having  retracted  the  skin  as  far  as  possible.  

R.EEST5  ^ 

[PNEUMOTHORAX;   (from    ^eVfia,  and 
0&>prj£.)    Ah  accumulation  of  air  in  the  sac  of 
the  pleura,   Air  may  pass  into  this  situation 
either  from  the  lung  or  bronchial  tubes,  or 
through  the  parietes  of  the  chest.    An  example 
of  the  former  is  afforded  by  the  rupture  of  the 
pleura  pulmonalis,  by  the  bursting  of  a  tuber- 
cular cavity  communicating  with  the  bronchial 
tubes  ;  and  an  instance  of  the  latter  is  afforded 
by  the  pneumothorax  consequent  to  certain  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  chest.    Air  is  also  stated 
by  M.  Hard  to  be  sometimes  generated  within  i 
the  sac  of  the  pleura.    This  last  occurrence  is  ] 
rare:  and  Dr.  Houghton  considers  that  the  doc-  f 
trine  of  pneumothorax  being  ever  formed  by  the  '• 
decomposition  of  a  pleuritic  effusion,  is  by  no  ] 
means  satisfactorily  proved.    (See  Cyclop,  of  < 
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i  Pract.  Med.,  art.  Pneumothorax.)  Accordingto 
,  Laennec,  the  pleura(  in  some  very  uncommon 
i  instances,  secretes  air :  and  the  air  so  produced 
;  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  an  effusion  of 
i  serous  or  purulent  fluid.  "  This  variety  (Dr. 
,  Houghton  remarks)  has  not  been  decidedly  es. 
[  tablished  by  the  observation  of  other  patholo. 
i  gists,  and  we  record  its  existence  merely  on  his 
■  authority,  and  on  that  of  Andral,  who  relates  a' 
i  case  of  it,  (Clin.  Med.,  t.  ii.  p.  512,)  in  which. 
;  however,  this  origin  was  not  unquestionably 
,  proved."    (Op.  cit.) 

I  Iij  cases  of  pneumothorax  produced  by  the 
i  bursting  of  a  tubercular  abscess  int,o  the  pleura 
;  the  existence  of  a  large  cavity,  or  even  of  nu- 
i  merous  tubercles,  is  by  no  means  essential.  Dr. 

-  Houghton  has  known  pneumothorax  occur,  where 

-  the  cavity  which  led  to  the  perforation  was 
1  smaller  than  a  nut.  Andral  and  others  met  with 
.  cases,  where  only  five  or  six  tubercles  existed  in 

-  the  lung ;  and  Dr.  Townsend  had  one  remark- 
Si  able  case,  where  it  followed  the  bursting  of  a 

single  tubercle  which  had  been  formed  lmme- 

-  diately  under  the  pleura,  all  the  rest  of  the  lung 
I  being  perfectly  free  from  tubercles.  The  pas- 
i  sage  of  the  contents  of  the  tubercle,  and  of  the 
1  air,  into  the  .  sac  of  the  pleura,  which  mostly 
..'  happeus  on  the  left  side,  always  brings  on  a  se- 
vere attack  of  acute  pleuritis,  ,lf  this  be  not 

F  speedily  mortal,  the  effused  lymph  soon  becomes 
1  organized,  and  forms  a  factitious  membrane. 
,  overlaying  the  whole  surface  of  the  compressed 
t  lung,  as  a  deposition  upon  the  pleura,  which  lies 
a  under  it,  of  its  natural  thickness.  The  lung  it- 
;  self  lies  compressed  and  flattened  against  the 
1  spinal  column  and  mediastinum  ;  and  in  cases 
i  which  have  lasted  some  time,  it  generally  be- 
.  comes  reduced  to  about  one-fourth  of  its  natural 
1  dimensions ;  and  then,  if  cut  into,  its  substance 

-  is  found  to  be  so  condensed  as  to  present  the  ap- 
5  pearance  of  what  is  termed  carnified  lung.  The 
.  perforation,  by  which  the  air  escapes  from  the> 
;  lung  into  the  sac  of  the  pleura  during  inspira- 
,  tion,  becomes  fistulous  ;  and  as  for  the  air  itself, 
l  if  it  be  discharged  by  puncturing  the  thorax,  it 
.  is  found  to  he  generally,  an  inodorous  gas,  little 

different  from  the  atmospheric  air,  whence  it 
1  was  originally  derived.  (See  Dr.  John  Davy,  in 
i  Phil.  Trans.  1824;  and  Dr.  Apjohn,  in  Trans. 
[  of  Assoc.  of  College  of  Physicians,  Dublin,  vol.  v.) 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  air,  although  it 
has  a  free  passage  into  the  sac  of  the  pleura^ 
cannot  return,  into  the  lung  during  expiration, 
owing  to  the  valvular  disposition  of  the  fistula; 
and  if  this  impediment  did  not  exist,  still  the  aft 
could  not  return  into  the  lung,  because  the  air- 
cells  are  full  of  air.'.  The  fistula  is  closed,  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  the  valve  of  the 
bellows  prevents  the  air  from  going  out  by  the 
aperture  through  which  it  entered.   The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  air  exerts  a  pressure  within 
the  sac,  and  that  such  pressure  continues  to  in- 
crease  so  long  as  the  communication  remains 
open.    The  space  occupied  by  the  air  is  much 
greater  than  that  occupied  by  pus,  or  other  fluid: 
and  it  seems  evident  to  Dr.  Houghton,  that  the 
chief  part  of  the  pressure  must  be  produced  by 
the  air,  and  not  by  the  other  fluid. 

This  species  of  pneumothorax- is  almost  inva- 
riably preceded  by  the  usual  symptoms  of 
phthisis,  cough,  haemoptysis,  emaciation,  night 
sweats,  &c.  Then,  at  the  moment  when  the 
air  first .  insinuates  itself  into  the  sac  of  the 
pleura,  the  patient  is.sometimes  conscious  of  the 
occurrence,  or  has  a  sensation  of  something 
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baring  suddenly  given  way  in  the  chest.  Em- 1 
pyema,  as  Dr.  Houghton  observes,  being  con- 
stantly an  accompaniment  of  this  variety  of 
pneumothorax,  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  are 
necessarily  joined  with  those  of  the  former, 
Hence  the  insufficiency  of  the  rational  symp- 
toms for  the  diagnosis.  "  We  find  the  symp- 
toms of  empyema  set  down  as  dyspnoea  and 
pain,  (cough  and  expectoration,)  decubitus  on 
one  side,  dilatation  of  the  side,  displacement  of 
the  heart,  depression  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
hectic  fever."  (See  Empyema,.)  The  same 
catalogue  precisely  makes  up  the  rational  symp- 
toms in  pneumothorax. 

The  dyspnoea  and  pain  which  immediately 
follow  the  hursting  of  the  tubercle,  and  the  first 
entrance  of  air  into  the  sac  of  the  pleura,  are 
nearly  simultaneous  with  the  sensation  above 
described ;  but  Ihey  are  still  more  constantly 
present,  and  therefore(as  Dr.  Houghton  observes) 
of  more  value  in  the  diagnosis.  Yet  pneumo- 
thorax has  been  known  to  take  place  without 
either  violent  pain,  or  sudden  dyspnoea.  (  Toivn- 
send,  in  Trans,  of  Dublin  College,  vol.  v.;  and 
Houghton,  in  Lublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Science, 
No.  3.) 

The  dyspnoea,  which  usually  continues  during 
the  whole  course  of  pneumothorax,  is  more  ur- 
gent and  distressing  than  that  attending  chronic 
empyema.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  great 
elasticity  and  condensation  of  the  air,  so  that 
even  the  greatest  expansion  of  the  thorax  in 
inspiration  can  but  very  partially  overcome  its 
reaction,  and  therefore  dyspnoea,  resulting  from 
the  compression,  is  thus  but  trivially  mitigated. 
(See  Cyclop.  ofPract.  Afed.,art.  Pneumothorax.) 

Different  writers  give  different  accounts  of  the 
side  on  which  a  patient  with  pneumothorax  pre- 
fers to  lie.  "  In  empyema  (Dr.  Duncan  ob- 
serves) the  patients  commonly  lie  on  the  affect- 
ed side  ;  and  in  pneumothorax,  on  the  sound 
one."  {Ed.  Med.  Journ.,  No.  28,  p.  327.)  In 
relation  to  this  point,  Dr.  Houghton  admits  the 
fact,  that,  in  empyema,  the  dyspnoea  is  caused 
by  the  pressure  of  fluid  alone,  and  that  it  is, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  .the  medias- 
tinum, and  opposite  lung,  of  its  weight  and  pres- 
sure, that  decubitus  takes  place  on  the  affected 
side.  (See  Empyema.)  But,  he  observes,  in 
pneumothorax,  the  compression  of  the  internal 
organs  is  as  complete,  if  not  more  so,  although 
caused  by  air ;  and,  if  the  weight  of  even  an 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  fluid  should  be  added 
to  them,  already  suffering  under  this  great  com- 
pression, the  patient  will  instinctively  obviate 
this  by  lying  on  the  affected  side.  According 
to  Dr.  Houghton's  experience,  this  position, 
cateris  paribus,  is  always  preferred.  '       ,;   i  ,. 

The  side  where  pneumothorax  exists,  is  but 
slightly  or  not  at  all  elevated  during  inspiration  ; 
and,  on  being  measured,  generally  is  found  to- be 
larger  than  the  opposite  one.  But  in  other  dis- 
orders and  in  empyema,  the  intercostal  spaces 
are  widened  and  occasionally  protrude  beyond 
the  level  of  the  ribs.  But  the  oedema  of  the 
integuments  of  the  side,  sometimes  noticed  in 
empyema,  is  not  observed  in  pneumothorax,  al- 
though M.  Louis  and  others  have  remarked  an 
cedematous  state  of  the  corresponding  arm. 

According  to  Dr.  Houghton,  less  compression 
seems  requisite  to  produce  displacement  of  the 
heart  and  depression  of  the  diaphragm  than  di- 
latation of  the  side  ;  for  the  latter  has  been  ab- 
sent where  the  heart  has  been  thrust  considera- 
bly out  o!  its  place,  and  a  sensible  fulness  pro- 


duced in  the  corresponding  hypochondrium  by 
the  depression  of  the  diaphragm. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  rational  symptoms 
of  pneumothorax,  is  the  febrile  disturbance, 
which  always  speedily  follows  the  escape  of  air 
by  perforation  of  the  tubercular  cavity,  and  is 
in  fact  the  fever  of  pleuritis.  If  the  immediate 
consequences  of  it  are  not  fatal,  this  fever  sub- 
sides into  the  hectic  of  phthisis,  which  existed 
previously  to  the  bursting  of  the  tubercle. 

The  physical  symptoms'  of  pneumothorax  are 
highly  deserving  of  attention.  Whenever  air 
and  fluid  exist  together  in  the  sac  of  the  pleura, 
if  tlie  trunk  be  shaken  abruptly,  the  splash  of 
the  liquid  against  the  walls  of  the  thorax  is  often 
-distinctly  heard  by  the  patient,  or  by  any  one 
who  places  his  ear  on  or  near  the  chest.  This 
sound  can  only  be  produced  where  air  and  fluid 
are  both  present :  if  either  is  absent,  no  splash- 
ing sound  is  heard.  The  action  of  suddenly 
shaking  the  trunk  to  acquire  this  information,  is 
termed  succussion. 

One  of  the  positive  signs  of  pneumothorax  is  a 
metallic  tinkling,  or  ringing  sound,  discerned 
with  the  naked  ear,  and  still  better  with  the 
stethoscope.  It  is  compared  to  the  sound  occa- 
sioned by  the  dropping  of  a  pin  into  a  large 
wine-glass',  or  touching  gently  a  sonorous  porce- 
lain vase  with  a  quill.  It  is  audible  during 
coughing,  speaking,  and  sometimes  during  re- 
spiration. 

The  general  result  of  pneumothorax  from  per 
foration  of  the  lung  by  tubercle,  is  death.  Laen- 
nec  is  well  known  to  "have  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  the  cicatrization  of  tubercular  cavities ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  conceived,  that,  in  this 
case,  a  recovery  is  not  absolutely  prohibited. 
The  chances  of  it,  however,  appear  exceedingly 
poor.  Even  Laennec  himself  admits,  that  the 
effusion  of  air  cannot  exist  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  giving  rise  to  very  severe  symptoms, 
and  even  death.  M.  Louis  only  speaks  of  the 
result,  with  the  view  of  calculating  the  time 
which  elapses  between  the  period  of  perforation 
and  death.  {Recherches  sur  la  Phthisie,  p.  487.) 
Dr.  Stokes  relates  a  case,  which  lasted  five 
months,  as  the  longest  at  that  time  on  record. 
(Trans,  of  King's  and  Queen's  College,  vol.  v.; 
and  Houghton,  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.) 

These  circumstances  are  very  discouraging  to 
the  performance  of  any  operation  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  air.  Cases  will  occur,  where 
venesection,  leeches,  anodynes,  &c.,  will  fail  to 
prevent  the  dyspnoea  from  increasing  to  such  a 
pitch  as  to  threaten  the  patient  with  suffocation. 
Then  the  only  means  of  enabling  the  patient  to 
live  longer,  is  making  a  small  puncture  in  the 
chest .  This  is  most  ly  followed  by  great  relief ; 
which,  however,  is  only  temporary.  The  fail- 
ure of  theioperation  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Houffb'oh 
to  the  readiness  which,  in  such  cases,  thelalse 
membrane  and  pleura  have  to  inflame  and  be- 
come gangrenous. 

Pneumothorax,  from  the.  bursting  of  an  abscess 
of  the  lung,  is  rare  ;  and  when  it  happens,  the 
empyema  is  generally  circumscribed.  Dr.  Hough- 
ton suspects,  that  this  must  have  been  the  case 
in  the  examples  of  recovery  recorded  by  Dr. 
Archer,  (  Trans,  of  King's  and  Queen's  College,) 
and  Dr.  Hawthorne,  (Edinb.  Med.  Journ.,  No. 
61.)-C] 

[POLYPUS.  Professor  Gilman,  of  New  York, 
has  .published  in  the  New  York  Med.  Gaz.  for 
1841,  ja  report  of  a  case  of  polypus  uteri,  which 
he  removed  by  excision,  and  which  he  aceom- 
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panies  by  the  grounds  of  his  preference  of  the  I  been  partly  removed  by'  a  previous  operation, 
knife  to  the  ligature  in  this  disease.  An  abstract  It  was  iound  intimately  adhering  to  the  basilar 
of  this  valuable  paper  maybe  found  in  the  Amer.  processes  of  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  bones,  and 


Journ.  for  1841 

Dr.  John  Watson,  of  New  York,  has  published 
in  the  Amer.  Journ.  for  1842,  an  elaborate  paper 
on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  polypous  tu- 
mours of  the  nasal  fossae,  with  other  observa- 
tions on  tumours,  in  which  the  whole  subject  is 
illustrated  by  reports  of  interesting  cases,  and 
which  will  be  found  to  possess  great  practical 
value. 

The  following  case  of  nasal  operation  for 
polypus  will  be  found  to  possess  the  merit  of 
originality,  and  is  very  creditable  to  the  surgeon, 
Dr.  Mott,  of  Nevv  York  : — 

The  case  was  a  large  fibrous  tumour  from  the 
nasal  cavity  of  the  left  side.  The  operation 
consisted  in  making  an  incision  through  the  soft 
parts,  commencing  a  little  on  the  mesial  side 
of  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  os  fron- 
tis,and  extending  dov  awards  to  the  upper  lip, 
which  was  divided  about  three  lines  from  the 
angle  of  the  mouth.  Two  flaps  were  then  re- 
flected, the  internal  including  the  cartilaginous 
parts  of  the  nose,  and  the  tissues  covering  the 
os  nati  of  the  left  side  ;  the  external  laying 
bare  the  bone  as  far  as  the  infra-orbital  foramen. 
The  anterior  part  of  the  tumour  was  now  some- 
what more  distinctly  seen,  and  the  nasal  cavity 
was  farther  exposed  by  sawing,  vertically, 
through  the  os  na.si  as  far  as  the  transverse 
suture,  so  as  to  avoid  the  descending  plate  of  the 
ethmoid.  The  superior  maxillary  bone  was  now 
a  line  from  the  upper  pa 


to  the  internal  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process 
This  intrepid  proceeding  was  completed  by  the 
!  removal  of  the  tumour,  and  the  patient 


divided  in  a  line  from  the  upper  part  of  this  cut 
to  a  point  opposite  the  second  bicuspid  tooth, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  nostrils.  An- 
other section  was  made  from  the  termination  of 
the  last,  extending  horizontally  inwards  towards 
the  vomer.  The  osseous  parts  comprising  the 
os  nasi,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone,  and  the  os  spongiosum 
inferius  were  then  detached.  The  connexions 
of  the  tumour  were  partially  separated,  but  the 
disease  was  so  extensive,  that  a  part  had  to  be 
removed  through  the  anterior  opening,  before 
the  posterior  attachments  could  be  liberated. 
These  having  been  detached,  the  larger  portion 
ol  this  extensive  disease,  which  passed  into  the 
pharynx  and  completely  plugged  up,  the  poste- 
rior tiares,  was  removed  by  introducing  through 
the  mouth  a  large  curved  vulsellum  and  forceps, 
and  seizing  the  mass  as  it  descended  into  the 
-pharynx.  (See  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science. 
for  January,  1842.) 

Dr.  John  Watson,  of  New  York,  has  published 
in  the  Amer.  Journal  for  April.  1842,  an  essay 
on  polygons  tumours  of  the  nasal  fosses,  to  which 
I  can  only  refer  the  reader.    It  abounds  in  valu- 


entire  removal  oi  tne  tumour,  ana  tiie  patient 
recovered  with  very  little  deformity  of  the  face 
and  suffering  only  from  the  fissure  in  the  palate 
which  became  necessary  in  the  operation,  and 
which  failed  to  unite,  though  the  interrupted 
suture  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  The 
operation  of  staphyloraphy  is  contemplated,  aa 
the  patient  has  recovered  his  health,  is  an  in- 
dustrious farmer,  and  since  married. 

Dr.  E.  H.  D  ixon  has  contrived  an  instrument 
for  the  removal  of  polypi  of  the  uterus  by  liga- 
ture, which,  from  its  simplicity  and  adaptation 
to  the  purpose,  possesses  great  merit.  A  paper 
on  the  subject,  with  a  report  of  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  successfully  used,  may  be  found  in 
the  18th  No.  of  the  25th  vol.  of  the  Boston  Med 
and  Surg.  Journal.— Reese.] 

[PORRIGO.  The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parish,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  remarkably  successful  in  the 
treatment  of  Porrigo  or  Tinea  capitis,  and  his 
son.  Dr.  Isaac  Parish,  has  politely  furnished  me 
with  his  mode  of  treatment.  He  shaved  the 
scalp  as  closely  as  possible,  and  then  applied  an 
emollient  poultice  for  several  days  in  succession, 
frequently  renewing  it.  He  then  dressed  the 
whole  eruption  with  tar  ointment,  washing  fre- 
quently with  Castile  soap  and  water.  If  the 
cure  was  slow,  he  again  returned  to  the  poultic- 
ing, and  afterwards  repeated  the  dressing.  His 
success,  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice, 
was  proverbial,  so  that  he  was  consulted  far  and 
near  for  this  class  of  diseases.  Hence  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  remedies  is  worthy  of  imitation, 
especially  in  view  of  the  obstinacy  and  difficulty 
of  cure  in  these  affections,  proverbial  amonj 
practitioners.— Reese.] 

[PTYALISM.  Dr  Fahnestock  has  published 
a  paper  in  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Phys. 
Sciences,  vol.  v.,  on  the  efficacy  of  the  rhus  gla- 
brum  as  a  remedy  for  ptyalism.  He  observes, 
that  the  medications  in  use  intended  to  check  in- 
ordinate and  protracted  salivations  are  all  of  a 
highly  stimulating,  astringent,  and  often  corro- 
sive nature,  such  as  borax,  myrrh,  alum,  nitric 
acid,  &c,  which  seldom  fail  to  aggravate  the 
sufferings,  and  create  deeper-seated  irritations. 
Having  seen  very  alarming  and  even  fatal  effects 
from  salivation,  and  the  remedies  employed  to 
control  it,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  use 
of  the  gentle-  astringents,  such  as  common  tea, 
&c. ;  and  finding  much  advantage  from  these, 
the  experiments  were  extended  to  articles  still 


experiments  were  ex 
milder,  as  the  elm,  sassafras, and  sumach;  from 
.    the  latter  of  w  hich  he  has  derived  peculiar  bene- 
ahle  practical  information  on  this  topic.  fit,  and  continues  to  use  it  with  uniform  and  un- 

Dr^  JflSPph  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  was  sue- 1  paralleled  success.    An  infusion  of  the  inner 
«cessful  in  remov':.1] 
nares,  w.W'jfc  Jj6  ejected  Oy.  J  _ 
ble  cases,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

Professor  Eve,  of  Georgia,  reports  an  opera- 
tion in  the  South.  Med.  and  Surg  Journ.  for 
1836,  in  whic  h  he  removed  a  large  fibrous  poly- 
pus Iroin  the  base  of  the  cranium,  alter  repeated 
unsncce  sful  attempts  to  remove  it.  The  tumour 
filled  the  anterior  and  posterior  nares,  distended 
the  antrum,  protruded  the  eye,  depressed  the 
molar  teeth,  and  frightfully  deformed  the  cheek 
of  the  right  side,  and  it  had  projected  into  the 
left  antru  h,  while  it  distended  the  throat  poste- 
riorly, .-(I  pressed  upon  the  palate,  which  had 
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na  polypi  from  the  posterior  bark  of  the  root  of  the  rhus  glabrum  is  a  very 
ffected  by.  ligature  in  formida-  mild,  mucilaginous  refrigerant;  moderately  as- 
tringent, cooling  and  soothing  to  the  irritated 
surface  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  can  be  ap- 
plied at  any  stage,  and  even  to  children.  It  acts 
by  allaying  and  obstructing  excitement,  sheath- 
ing the  delicate  surfaces,  and  healing  abrasions. 

It  is  highly  important,  however,  to  distinguish 
the  several  species  of  rhus,  and  particularly  the 
vernix,  which  resembles  the  glabrum  very  close- 
ly, but  is  very  poisonous.— (See  Barton's  Essay 
towards  a  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States. 
— C.] 

[In  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences  for  1835, 


RHINOPLASTIC. 


RIBS. 


Dr.  Young;  of  Chester,  published  an  account  of 
an  epidemic  ptyalism  which  he  witnessed,  simi- 
lar to  that  previously  described  by  Dr.  Coates  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 
Dr.  Jos?ph  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this 
subject.  It  occurs  most  frequently  among  the 
poor,  and  was  ascribed  by  him  to  confined  air, 
impoverished  diet,  &c.  The  symptoms  are  thus 
described  by'  him.  A  severe  sore  mouth,  closely 


resembling  mercurial  ptyalism,  even  in  the  felld 
breath.  The  cheeks  become  thickened  and 
glossy,  a  sloughing  ulceration  soon  follows  in- 
side the  mouth,  excessive  discharge  of  saliva, 
extensive  sphacelation,  and  occasionally  fatal. 
In  many  cases  no  mercury  or  other  medicine  had 
been  taken.  Dr.  Parish  succeeded  in  curing  nu- 
merous cases  by  the  liberal  use  of  bark,  gene- 
rous diet,  and  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
with  honey,  as  a  local  application. — Reese.] 


R. 


[RHINOPLASTIC.  In  1837,  Dr.  John  Mason 
Warren,  of  Boston,  performed  the  first  success- 
ful case  of  the  Rhinoplastic  operation  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  It  had  been  previously  at- 
tempted, but  failed  to  satisfy  either  the  patient 
or  the  surgeon.  In  1840,  the  same  surgeon  re- 
peated this  operation  four  times,  the  first  on  a  fe- 
male by  the  Indian  method,  the  flap  being  taken 
from  the  forehead,  and  he  effected  in  this  case 
the  restoration  of  the  entire  nose.  In  the  second 
case  he  employed  the  Italian  or  Taliacotian 
method,  the  flap  being  transplanted  from  the 
forearm,  and  this  is  the  first  successful  case  by 
this  method  in  America.  In  the  third  case  he 
restored  the  alae  of  the  nose  by  sliding  the  flap  | 
from  the  cheek  on  the  plan  denominated  by  the  i 
Frenc  h  surgeons,  "  autoplastic  par  glessment  du  I 
lambeau." 

In  the  fourth  instance  he  again  adopted  the 
Italian  method  for  the  restoration  of  the  tip  and 
ala?  of  the  nose,  the  flap  being  taken  from  over 
the  biceps  muscle.  At  the  end  of  72  hours,  ad- 
hesion was  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  separation 
of  the  flap,  which  is  the  shortest  time  on  record 
in  which  the  separation  has  been  successfully 
accomplished.  The  only  surgeons  in  Europe 
who  have  attempted  this  operation  since  the 
times  of  Taliacotius,  are  Delpech  of  Montpellier. 
and  GraefFe  of  Berlin.  It  was  not  until  the 
fourteenth  day  that  Graeffe,  in  his  first  case,  se- 
parated the  nose  from  the  arm,  and  it  was  a  year 
before  the  case  was  successful.  In  his  second 
case,  the  flap  was  separated  at  the  end  of  six 
days.  (See  Labat  de  Rhinoplastie.)  In  this 
last  case  of  Dr.  Warren,  the  patient  was  well  in 
two  months,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  opera- 
tion is  visible.  This ''case  has  not  been  before 
published,  but  the  others  are  reported  at  length 
in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  to  which  I 
must  refer  the  reader.  Sufficient  time  has  now 
elapsed  to  judge  of  the  permmency  of  the  suc- 
cess which  has  crowned  these  surgical  achieve- 
ments. 

At  first  it  has  been  observed  in  Dr.  Warren  s 
cases,  thit  the  sensations  in  the  new  nose  were 
referred  by  the  patient  to  the  place  from  which 
the  skin  was  borrowed,  to  the  forehead  in  those 
cured  by  the  Indian  method,  and  to  the  arm  in 
the  Taliacotian  examples,  but  this  morbid  state 


of  the  sensations  is  not  permanent.  The  pins 
were  used  in  his  first  case  but  the  interrupted  su- 
ture was  afterwards  preferred,  and  is  found  to 
be  fully  adequate  of  retaining  the  parts  in  adap- 
tation, and  to  present  less  hinderance  to  the  de- 
sired adhesion.  Dr.  Warren  has  thus  proved  that 
this  operation  is  safe,  and  may  succeed  ;  but  he 
has  constructed  a  new  nose,  which  is  so  natural 
in  appearance  that  no  trace  of  the  operation  can 
be  discovered,  unless  the  attention  is  particular- 
ly called  to  the  fact.  He  has  thus  restored  to 
society  and  to  usefulness  both  male  and  female 
patients,  who  were  exiles  by  reason  of  their 
hideous  deformity  of  countenance.  See  Auto- 
plastic. 

Dr.' Geo.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  has  per- 
formed the  Rhinoplastic  operation  four  times 
with  complete  success.  He  adopted  the  Indian 
method.  Dr.  Gibson  of  the  same  city  has  also 
repeated  this  operation  eight  times  successfully 
since  1827,  the  date  of  his  first  attempt  at  Rhi- 
noplasty. He  has  repeatedly  performed  Ure- 
throplasty and  Blepharoplasty,  Dr.  Mutter,  also 
of  Philadelphia,  has  reported  a  case  of  Rhino- 
plasty, to  which  Velpeau  awards  the  merit  of 
originality  in  his  late  work  on  operative  surgery. 
See  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  No.  43,  for  1838. 
The  same  surgeon  has  since  repeated  this  opera- 
tion in  five  cases. 

Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  performed  the 
Rhinoplastic  operation  in  two  cases  ;  one  by  the 
Indian  method,  successful,  the  other  by  the 
Italian  mode,  failed^in  consequence  of  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  patient. — Reese.] 

[RIBS.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has 
twice  excised  portions  of  the  ribs  in  cases  of  os- 
teosarcoma, and  in  both  cases  successfully.  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott,  of  New  York,  has  also  per- 
formed this  operation  in  a  simil  ir  case  with 
complete  success,  and  Dr.  M'Clellan,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  removed  portions  of  the  ribs  four 
times.  In  one  of  these  cases,  Dr.  M'Clellm  re- 
moved a  tumour,  the  result  of  spina  ventosa,  in- 
volving portions  of  several  of  the  ribs,  and  pro- 
jecting into  the  right  side,  displacing  the  dia- 
phragm and  pleur  i,  and  by  its  pressure  very  se- 
riously impeding  respiration.  This  formidable 
operation  was  completely  successful,  the  tumour 
I  weighing  eleven  pounds.— Reese.] 


s. 

rSILVER,  NITRATE  OF.  (Lunar  Caustic.)  !  known  to  every  surgeon.  Mr.  Hunter  sanctions 
One  of  the  best  of  the  milder  caustics.  Its  !  its  application  in  the  early  sta?e  of  a  chancre, 
utHit  Tin  stimulating  indolent  ulcers,  and  keep-  I  while  absorption  of  the  syphilitic  virus  may  not 
is granulations  from  rising  too  much,  is  well   yet  have  taken  place.    He  directs  the  caustic  to 


SILVER. 

be  scraped  to  a  point,  like  a  black-lead  pencil : 
every  part  of  the  chancre  to  be  touched  with  it 
and  the  repetition  of  this  process  till  the  last 
slough  thrown  ofT  leaves  the  sore  florid  and 
healthy.  The  plan  has  been  advocated  by  many 
°lhet .surgeons,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lessen 
the  chance  of  the  constitution  becoming  affect- 
ed ;  and  it  is  occasionally  resorted  !to  by  those 
who  use  mercury,  as  well  as  by  others  who  trust 
to  other  means  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease. 

The  important  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  cure  of  numerous  diseases  which  fall  under 
the  care  of  surgeons,  I  have  noticed  in  various 
articles  of  this  work.  The  late  professor  Del- 
pech  believed  that  it  had  greater  power  than  any 
other  escharotic  or  stimulant  in  expediting  the 
process  of  cicatrization.  I  entertain  the  same 
belief.  Its  efficacy  in  the  relief  and  cure  of 
many  diseases  of  the  eye,  may  be  learned  from 
the  explanations  given  in  the  articles  Cornea, 
Iris,  Ophthalmia,  &c.  As  an  application  to 
this  organ,  it  is  used  either  in  substance,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  lotion,  or  of  the  black  ointment, 
containing  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  ni- 
trate to  each  drachm  of  lard.  Some  examples  of 
lupus,  or  noli  me  tangere,  are  benefited  by  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  strong  solution  of  it 
agrees  well  with  certain  obstinate  ulcerations 
which  occur  round  the  roots  of  the  nails  of  the 
fingers  and  toes.  The  lotion  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush :  some- 
times by  means  of  lint ;  sometimes  with  a  sy- 
ringe ;  and  occasionally  by  dropping  it  on  the 
part,  as,  for  instance,  the  eye. 

In  an  interesting  «  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Nitrate 
0}  Silver,  ed.  2,  Svo,  London,  1829,"  Mr.  Hi«-- 
ginbottom  notices  its  influence  in  subduing  in- 
flammatory  action.  That  it  "should  subdue 
the  inflammation  of  phlegmon,  or  of  a  line  of  in- 
flamed absorbents,  arrest  the  spreading  of  ery- 
sipelas, prevent  and  modify  the  formation  of  pus 
(says  he,)  are  facts,  I  believe,  totally  new."  In 
some  cases  of  external  inflammation,  he  finds  it 
sufficient  merely  to  blacken  the  cuticle;  in 
others,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a  degree  of 
vesication.  In  some  instances,  the  application 
nas  appeared  to  prevent  suppuration  :  in  others, 
a  Plainly  fluctuating  fluid  has  been  absorbed. 
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centre  and  radiating  rapidly  to  the  circumierence 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Alms  House  and  Hospitai 
this  practice  is  now  pursued.— Reese.! 

[SPINA  BIFIDA.  Dr.  Sherwood,  of  Rut. 
land,  removed  this  disease  by  excision  with 
complete  success  in  1S11,  and  the  next  year  Dr 
A.  H.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  cured  an  acgravat' 
ed  case  by  a  modification  of  Sir  A.  CooDer's 
method,  by  puncture.— Reese.1  v 

[STAMMERING.    This  afflictive  defect  of 
which  there  are  many  sufferers,  is  one  which 
whether  dependant  on  physical  causes,  or.  as  it 
is  more  frequently,  belonging  to  the  morale  of 
the  individual,  is  one  for  which  no  adequate  or 
universally  applicable  remedy  has  ever  been 
discovered,  notwithstanding  the  devotion  shown 
to  the  subject  by  many  scientific  and  philan- 
thropic  individuals.   Nor,  indeed,  was  ft  ever 
imagined  that  surgery  could  have  any  thins  to 
do  with  the  subject  unless  in  those'very  fare 
cases  m  which  the  defect  is  dependant  upon  a 
contraction  or  congenital  shortening  of  the 
frenum  lingua.    Professor  Dieffenbach,  of  Ber- 
lin has,  however,  within  the  last  year  devised 
and  executed  an  operation  designed  to  relieve 
this  defect,  which  he  is  led  to  believe  is  whoUf 
physical,  and  depending  on  a  malformation  of 
the  tongue,  which  he  is  of  opinion  can  be  re- 
moved  by  surgery.    The  operation  is  truly  « 
formidable  one,  consisting  as  it  does  of  can  wine 
an  incision  through  the  tongue,  near  its  root,  in 
one  of  three  ways,  viz.,  1st.  The  transverse 
horizontal  division  of  the  base  of  the  tongue. 
M.  Ihe  subcutaneous  transverse  division  of  the 
tongue  leaving  the  mnconamembrane  undivided. 
3d  The  horizontal  division,  with  excision  of  a 
wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  tongue.   He  has 
repeated  these  several  modes  until  he  has  de- 
cided  that  the  last  is  the  only  one  at  all  ade- 
quate  to  the  removal  of  the  infirmity. 

Of  the  formidable  nature  of  this  operation,  and 
ot  its  hazards,  Dieffenbach  seems  to  be  fully 
aware,  for  he  says,  "  It  can  never  be  performed 
by  any  one  who  has  not  .the  temperament  of  an 
operator  ;  the  hemorrhage  must  hold  all  others 
at  a  respectful  distance.  The  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  operation,  the  possible  danger 
tohfe;  or  loss  of  the  tongue,  through  a  want 
of  skill  in  the  assistants,  who  may  tear  it. 

Whan  »AnJ..  .     1  .  J  .  .„  ' 
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inflammation,  by  inducing  prompt  vesication  ovei 
the  niflamed  part,  or  even  without  it.    But,  for 
a  particular  account  of  its  use  in  phlegmonous 
tnflammation,  whitlow,  erysipelas,  inflammation 
ol  the  absorbents,  wounds,  ulcers,  burns,  and 
cases  of  hard  painful  cicatrix  from  the  latter  in 
juries,  I  must  refer  to  this  gentleman's  publica 
tion,  in  which  will  also  be  found  observations  on 
its  employment,  in  examples  of  diseased  joints 
inflammation  of  the  urethra,  neuralgia,  contract' 
ed  rectum,  ulceration  of  the  tongue,  eye  and 
navel  of  infants,  and  corns.   In  University  Col 
lege  Hospital,  I  often  employ  it  as  a  means  of 
checking  the  extension  of  erysipelas,  which 
sometimes  will  not  pass  beyond  a  black  line 
made  with  it.  Its  use  in  strictures,  and  many  of 
the  cases  here  specified,  is  further  explained  in 
other  parts  of  this  Dictionary.— C] 

[Dr.  Joseph  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  introduced 
8ij  eY  metnod  °f  aPplying  nitrate  of  silver  to 
old  ulcers.  Instead  of  touching  their  edges  with 
the  caustic,  he  applied  it  to  the  centre  of  the 
ulcer,  and  found  the  effect  more  speedy  and  suc- 
cessful, the  healthy  action  commencing  in  the 


these  are  contingencies  rationally  to  be  feared, 
and  which  must  be  carefully  weighed  before- 
hand." 

Dr.  Parish,  in  his  late  Annual  Report  on  Sur- 
gery before  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia,  when  commenting  on  this  passage, 
uses  language  which  will  find  a  ready  response 
lrom  every  discreet  and  conscientious  surgeon. 

<  And  yet,  with  these  'rational  fears'  before 
him,  Professor  Dieffenbach  hesitates  not  to  re- 
commend  the  operation,  and  ' surgeons  of  emi- 
nence in  France  and  England  are  rash  enough  to 
act  upon  the  suggestion,  even  at  the  risk  of  hu- 
man hie.  And  this,  too.  when  the  results  of 
the  operation  are  doubtful,  and  before  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  pronounce  with  certainty 
upon  them  No  account  of  the  operation  of 
JJieffenbach  having  been  performed  in  this  coun- 
try  has  reached  us,  and  we  hope,  for  the  honour 
ol  American  surgery,  that  no  respectable  opera- 
tor  will  attempt  it."  r 

T>-J^JUgFStT,  imPlied  in  this  operation  of 
?«.p  r  SV^  the  reP°rts  °f  its  success  which 
have  reached  this  country,  have  led  to  the  hope 
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that,  in  those  cases  of  stammering  which  are 
dependant  upon  physical  malformation  of  the 
tongue,  if  there  be  such,  some,  operation  may 
yet  be  devised  for  their  relief.    No  reputable 
surgeon  in  America  would  hazard  his  profes- 
sional character    by  "  cutting  boldly  down 
through  the  tongue  to  its  root,  and  excising 
from  its  centre  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  that 
member,"  in  the  faint  hope  of  relieving  a  defect 
in  the  speech,  rior  for  any  other  purpose,  except 
it  were  rendered  imperative  for  a  disease  threat- 
ening the  speedy  destruction  of  life.    The  well- 
known  vascularity  of  the  tongue,  its  peculiarity 
of  structure,  by  reason  of  which  hemorrhages 
from  this  member  are  so  intractable,,  often  de- 
manding, even  in  slight  wounds,  the  actual  cau- 
tery ;  together  withlhe  hazard  of  inflammation 
by  reason  of  the  proximity  of  such  a  wound  to 
the  laryngeal  and  other  adjacent  structures  ;  all 
these  and  similar  dangers  should  deter  any 
surgeon  from  so  reprehensible  an  operation  as 
that  of  Dieffenbach.  Nevertheless,  physical  ob- 
structions to  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  when 
ascertained  in  any  case  to  be  the  cause  of  stam- 
mering, might  possibly  be  remedied  by  surgery, 
without  putting  the  life  of  the  patient  to  hazard. 
Indeed,  1  have  known  the  division  of  the  trenum 
linguae,  in  adult  years,  remove  a  most  painful 
impediment  in  the  speeeh,  which  manifestly 
depended  upon  an  abnormal  state  of  that  chord, 
which  had  not  been  attended  to  in  childhood. 
I  succeeded  thus  in  a  gentleman,  who  has  since 
become  a  clergyman,  and  is  a  fluent  speaker. 
But  my  inquiries  on  this  subject  fully  satisty 
me  that  such  examples  among  stammerers  are 
Tare,  and  that  in  most  cases  this  infirmity  is 
either  the  result  of  habit,  or  of  some  peculiar 
mental  state,  and  is  very  seldom  the  result  of 
any  mere  physical  cause.     The  success  ot 
numerous  professors  of  the  art  of  curing  stam- 
merers, and  which  has  become,  with  some  ot 
them,  a  source  of  fame  and  emolument,  goes  to 
confirm  this  view  of  the  impediment  in  such 
cases,  for  the  most  popular  of  these  professors 
have  been  known  to  rely  upon  a  species  ol 
moral  training,  together  with   modifying  the 
habits  of  the  patient  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ner of  giving  utterance  to  vocal  sounds,  includ 
ing  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  respiration 
Such  physiological  and  metaphysical  exposition 
of  the  causes"  of  the  defect  having  been  intel- 
ligibly explained  to  the  stammerer,  a  very  few 
practical  lessons  in  elocution  have  removed 
from  his  mind  the  fallacious  idea  of  its  being  a 
physical  difficulty,  and    therefore  incurable. 
And  so  soon  as  the  stammerer  acquired  con- 
fidenee  in  the  ability  of  his  teacher  to  cure  the 
defect    it  has  been  found  that  improvemen 
immediately  becomes  manifest   proving  ^that 
it  is  the  mental  state  upon  which  the  difficulty 

mtmedseuPrgeons,  who  have  been  consulted  by 
stammerers,  who  have  been  desirous  to  submit 
to  the  operation,  have  devised  and  performed 
other  ancf  minor  incisions  in  the  tongue  and  in 
a  few  instances  the  results  have  been  tempo- 
rarily  favourable.  These  operations  are  for  the 
most  part  free  from  danger,  and  have  been  re- 
peateS  in  this  country  by  numerous  surgeons. 
£  ofessors  Mott  and  Pattison,  at  the  climque  of 
New  York  University,  and  Professor  Parker,  at 
that  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
have  repeatedly  divided"  the  genio-hyo-g lossi 
™scle<=  either  iy  the  knife  or  scissors,  cutting 
dosely 'to  the  sVphi^  of  the  lower  jaw, 
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when  there  is  very  little  hemorrhage,  and  no 
troublesome  consequences  need  be  dreaded. 
The  mouth  being  washed  out  with  cold  water, 
the  hemorrhage  ceases.  In  many  of  these  cases 
the  patients,  who  could  neither  read  nor  speak 
« ithout  a  painful  and  ludicrous  impediment,  are 
so  much  benefited,  that  the  instant  after  the 
incision  they  will  read  or  speak  with  a  fluency 
scarcely  credible,  and  they  will  leave  the 
operating  room  chattering  away  with  freedom 
which  inspires  a  confident  hope  of  entire  relief. 
A  single  hour,  however,  too  often  dissipates 
the  delusion,  aud  they  find  themselves  as  bad 
a.s  ever.  .  i_ 

In  these  cases  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  ro- 
buste  /oz,as  the  French  Mesmerizers  are  wont 
to  say,  and  not  the  operation,  which  benefits  the 
patient.    Dr.  Mott  became  so  convinced  ot  this 
that  he  contented  himself  with  simply  scarily- 
in»-  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  and  he 
found  the  same  temporary  improvement  as  in 
the  cases  when  he  divided  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue.    Subsequently  he  performed  acupunc- 
turation,  as  originally  proposed  and  practised 
bv  Dr  Wm.  Detmold,  of  this  city,  by  passing 
two  or  more  needles  entirely  through  the  tongue, 
and  withdrawing  them  after  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  improvement  in  the  speech  of  the  pa- 
tients was  manifest  and  instantaneous  ;  but,  like 
the  rest,  the  impediment  returned,  and  similar  re- 
sults followed  the  repetition  of  acupuncturatioa 
a  second  and  third  time,  which  was  often  de- 
sired  by  the  patients.   Many  of  these  cases  1 
have  seen,  and  these  several  operations  may 
either  of  them  possibly  succeed,  if  the  patients 
could  be  prepared  to  confide  in  them  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  and  their  confidence  remain  un- 
shaken afterward.   This  maybe  the  secret  of 
Dieffenbach's  success,  for  to  induce  a  patient  to 
submit  to  his  terrible  incision,  and  incur  Us  at- 
tendant dangers,  very  positive  assurances  of 
cure  must  be  given;  and  if  a  patient  should 
perchance  escape  the  alarming  hemorrhage  and 
inflammation,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  con. 
elude  that  he  would  never  willingly  stammer 
again,  if  it  would  subject  him  to  a  repetition  ot 
the  operation.   Those  instances  m  which  the 
defect  is  dependant  upon  mental  or  moral  causes, 
might  possibly  be  cured  by  the  powerful  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  nervous  system  whicli  we 
know  has  broW  up  other  morbid  states  Perpetu- 
ated by  habit.    I  cannot  learn,  however  that  in 
this  country  any  surgical  operation  upon  the 
tongue  has  resulted  in  pe»t  bene^ 

Dr  Alfred  C.  Post,  of  New  York,  was  the 
first  sutgeon  in  America  who  performed  the 
operatiol  for  the  cure  of  stammering  by  divid- 
ing the  genio-hvo-glossi  muscles  near  their 
o4in  The  operation  was  performed  on  the 
21st  Mav  1841  Doctor  Post  has  published 
an  acS  of  it  in  an  Appendix  to  his  W 

*  m^uS^fPhiladelphia,  has  repeatedly 
tried  the  various  operations  for  stammering,  m- 
Sdtorm^omy,  acupimcturation,  and  electro- 
uunctur kc ,  but  without  the  least  benefit,  ex- 
Ct  in  those'  few  cases  in  wh.ch  there  was  a 
positive  tongue-tie.  In  these,  myotomy  has  been 

USDrLpancoast,  of  the  same  city,  has  met  with 
ten  cases  of  true  muscular  tongue-tie,  and  m 
hese  thl  division  of  the  genio-glosso-hyoid 
muscle  has  been  useful  in  relievmg  the  defect 
K  all  other  cases,  surgery  has  failed  to  a£ 
ford  benefit.  ^ 
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;  Dr.  Detmold,  of  New  York,  having  observed,  [ 
m  practising  myotomy,  the  immediate  though 
temporary  relaxation  of  the  constricted  muscles, 
on  the  introduction  of  the  knife,  was  led  to  sub- 
stitute acupuneturation  of  the  tongue,  instead 
of  the  division  of  the  genio-hyo-glossi  muscles, 
as  practised  for  stammering.  He  admits  that 
the  patients  relieved  for  the  moment  by  his 
method,  very  soon  relapse  and  are  as  bad  stam- 
merers as  ever.  But  he  is  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  a  frequent  repetition  of  this  entirely  blood- 
less, though  sometimes  very  painful  operation, 
•will  eventually  be  found  to  effect  a  complete 
cure  —Reese  1 

[STAPHYLORAPHY.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has 
performed  this  operation  five  times  since  1820, 
the  date  of  his  first  case,  and  in  all  but  one  been 
completely  successful.  He  claims  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  the  needle  with  a  moveable  point,  which 
he  employs  in  these  cases. 

His  son,  Dr.  John  Mason  Warren,  has  opera- 
ted upon  ten  cases  of  fissure,  demanding  the 
staphyloplasty  operation.  In  most  of  them, 
the  fissure  exited  in  both  hard  and  soft  palate, 
extending  to  the  alveolar  process,  and  in  one 
case  of  a  woman  thirty  years  of  age,  through  the 
jaw  and  lip.  Witli  one  exception,  all  these 
cases  have  succeeded  to  greater  or  less  extent. 
Where  an  aperture  in  the  hard  palate  has  re- 
mained after  the  operation,  it  has  been  closed 
by  a  gold  plate. 

Dr.  Warren's  method  has  been  to  dissect  off 
the  mucous  membrane  from  the  hard  palate  on 
either  side,  and  stretch  this  across  the  fissure 
and  then  unite  the  edges  by  sutures.  His  suc- 
cess has  been  unparalleled  in  such  examples  for 
surgical  authorities  all  deny  that  union  even  of 
the  soft  palate  can  be  effec  ted,  when  the  fissure 
of  the  hard  palate  exceeds  an  inch.  All  Dr. 
Warren's  cases  disprove  this  opinion,  and  his 
operation  may  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  him- 
self.   (See  Autoplastic.) 

Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  was  the  se- 
cond surgeon  in  America  who  performed  the 
operation  of  staphyloraphy,  which  he  did  in 
1826,  and  it  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  N 
A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  hy  Dr.  Hodge,  who 
was  present,  and  witnessed  its  success 

Dr.  Geo.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,' operated 
successfully  as  early  as  1823,  and  has  since  per- 
lormed  it  in  two  cases  of  congenital  cleft  palate, 
and  seven  cases  of  fissures  resulting  from  dis- 
ease. 

Dr.  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  very 
successful  in  this  operation,  and  has  construct  d 
very  ingenious  instruments  for  staphyloraphy 
•which  he  has  found  in  practice  to  afford  great 
facilities  to  the  surgeon,  hut  for  the  details  of 
his  exj  erience  I  must,  refer  to  the  last  edition 
of  his  Institutes  and  practice  of  Surgery. 

Dr.  Mettaner,  of  Virginia,  has  published  an 
interesting  memoir  of  staphyloraphy  in  the 
American  Journal  for  1838,  and  he  therein  de- 
scribes his  invention  of  an  instrument  for  the 
purpose,  which  he  has  frequently  used  since 
ItjjQ.  , 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Biltimore,  has  performed 
this  operation  four  times,  and  in  two  instances 
with  entire  success;  and  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Phil* 
delphia,  has  operati  d  twice  with  the  like  result. 

Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  had  complete 
success  in  three  cases,  and  partial  success  in  a 
fourth. 

Dr.  Alexander  E.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  Ins 
published  a  memoir  on  staphyloraphy,  with 
i26 


cases,  and  a  description  of  the  instruments  re 
qnisile  for  the  operation.    This  surgeon  has 
distinguished  himself  in  this  department  by  the 
number  and  success  of  his  operations,  and  his 
paper  on  the  subject  will  be  found  to  possess 
extraordinary  merit.     Dr.  Hosack,  after  the 
operation  of  Staphyloraphy,  directs  his  patients 
to  swallow  mucilaginous  drinks  and  nutritious 
fluids,  and  finds  that  the  parts  concerned  are  not 
in  the  least  disturbed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
soothing  effect  of  frequently  moistening  the 
wound,  greatly  moderates  the  inflammation 
He  maintains  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
cleft  palate  is  to  approximate  the  edges  in  the 
act  of  deglutition,  instead  of  to  put  the  sutures 
on  the  stretch,  as  is  generally  supposed.   It  was 
tins  approximation  of  the  edges  of  the  fissure  in 
the  act  of  swallowing,  which  was  observed  bv 
M.  Roux,  and  first  suggested  the  idea  of  uniting 
them  by  suture,  and  the  same  natural  tendency 
exists  after  the  operation  as  before,  and  hence 
there  is  less  danger  of  the  sutures  cutting  them- 
selves  out,  if  moistened  by  frequent  deglutition 
ol  fluids. 

The  late  Dr  George  Bushe,  of  New  York, 
published  a  work  in  1835,  upon  Cleft  Palate.anci 
proposed  instruments  of  his  own  invention  for 
its  cure.  He  had  operated  by  staphyloraphy 
with  success  m  a  number  of  cases,  and  at  the 
time  ol  his  lamented  death,  had  attained  a  hieh 
reputation  as  a  surgeon  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Mott  has  had  great  success  with  this 
operation  in  numerous  cases,  and  his  assistant. 
Dr.  Camochan,  of  New  York,  has  also  operated! 
with  success. 

Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  performed 
staphyloraphy  twelve  times,  and  in  the  Amer 
Journ  ol  Med.  Surg.,  No.  5,  new  series,  he  has 
published  a  valuable  paper  on  the  subject,  de- 
scribing his  instruments,  and  rendering  this 
operation  more  simple  and  easy  of  performance- 
than  by  the  ordinary  method.— Reese.1 

[STETHOSCOPE.  (From  arSjdos,  pec/us,  and 
ok  tt.  w.  exploro.)  An  instrument  consisting  of  a 
cylinder,  originally  employed  by  Laennec,  to 
elucidate  the  diagnosis  of  certain  diseases  of  the  . 
chest,  but  now  indeed  used  to  throw  light  on 
the  nature  of  many  other  cases.  (See  Ausculta- 
tion.) "  A  very  tew  words  suffice  to  state  (as 
Dr.  Forbes  obseives)  in  what  way  the  stetho- 
scope becomes,  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  auscul- 
tator,  the  means  of  an  accurate  diagnosis.  By 
it  we  learn,  that  the  motions  of,  the  lungs  and 
heart,  in  a  state  of  health,  produce  certain  de- 
terminate sounds  in  certain  parts  of  the  chest ; 
and  that  these  sounds  are  modified  in  certain 
determinate  ways,  and  certain  other  determinate 
sounds  superadded  iu  states  of  disease.  By  the 
study  of  the  symptoms  during  life,  by  dissection 
alter  death,  and  by  considering  the  principles  of 
the  generation  of  sound,  we  are  able  to  connect, 
as  cause  and  effect,  particular  forms  of  disease 
Wlth  particular  sounds:  hence,  the  indications 
of  the  stethoscope,  in  certain  diseases,  become 
positive  physical  signs  of  these  diseases."- 
{^Vdopadia  of  Pract.  Med.,  art  Auscultation.) 

y 

.  [STRABISMUS.    The  success  of  tenotomy 

in  the  removal  of  club-foot,  by  Dr.  Stromeyer, 

in  <'ermany,  and  Dr.  Detmold  in  America,  led 

W>tU  these  gentlemen  to  suggest  the  practica- 

,  ™  y  °T  C,Unn?  s,triibi?mus  by  the  section  of  the 

bn„»nC  °  .m'"C  es  uI;on  «U*  il  has  been  long 
Known  to  depend. 

Mr.  Anthony  White,  of  London,  demonstrated 
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its  practicability  by  numerous  experiments  on 
inferior  animals.  But  the  merit  of  having  first 
operated  for  strabismus  on  the  human  subject  is 
due  to  Professor  Dieffenbach,  of  Berlin,  which 
he  did  successfully  in  October,  1839. 

The  following  year,  hundreds  of  cases  flocked 
to  him  from  almost  every  part  of  the  continent, 
and  his  success  seems  to  have  been  commensu- 
rate with  his  opportunities,  and  in  both  respects 
he  has  probably  exceeded  any  other  surgeon  in 
the  world.  His  cases  varied  from  children  of 
fore  years  old  to  adults  of  forty,  and  since  his 
earliest  publication  on  the  subject,  the  operation 
has  been  repeated  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  gratifying 
results.  Exceptions,  it  is  true,  have  occurred, 
in  which,  the  deformity  has  not  been  removed, 
and  in  some  cases  violent  inflammation  has  fol- 
lowed the  operation,  disfiguring  the  patient,  and 
even  destroying  the  eye.  In  most  examples  of 
its  failure^however,  it  will  be  fojirid  that  there 
has  been  either  a  lack  of  discrimination  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  operation  to  the  particular 
variety  of  strabismus,  or  a  criminal  ignorance  of 
surgery  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  This  must 
be  obvious,  when  we  learn  that  no  such  results 
have  followed  in  any  single  case  of  Dieffenbach, 
notwithstanding  they  already  number  some 
thousands,  npr  indeed  have  any  such  lamentable 
failures  been  witnessed  among  the  eminent 
members  of  the  surgical  profession  in  our  own 
and  other  countries.  ,Sucn  men  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  repeating  this  operation  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  which  deserves  the  name 
of  surgical,  seeing  that  the  number  of  cases  is 
found  far  to  exceed  any  estimate  heretofore  en- 
tertained ;  and  no  disastrous  results  have  follow- 
ed, so  far  as  I  can  learn,  from  extensive  corres- 
pondence with  those  who  have  extensively 
practised  it,  even1  in  a  single  example.  That 
men  who  are  mere  operators,  not  surgeons,  and 
who  aspire  to  the  popular  cognomen  of  eye- 
doctors^  such  as  that  which  ignorant  pretenders 
as  oculists  are  wont  to  assume,  should  do  irre- 
parable mischief  to  the  eye  by  attempting  even 
this  simple  operation  for  the  cure  of  strabismus, 
is  probable  and  even  certain.  For  the  acknow- 
ledged simplicity  of  the  operation  is  such,  that 
these  pretenders  may  occasionally  succeed  in 
favourable  examples  of  the  deformity,  while  the 
patient  in  such  cases  experiences  a  happy  escape, 
rather  than  a  cure.  But  as  they  are  incompe- 
tent to  discriminate  between  the  essentially  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  strabismus,  depending  as  it 
often  does  on  the  contraction  of  entirely  differ- 
ent muscles,  and  requiring  an  essentially  differ- 
ent operation  from  the  ordinary  one  in  many 
cases ;  and  as  such  men  are  incapable  of  detect- 
ing and  appreciating  the  numerous  complications 
of  the  deformity  so  often  present,  it  would  be 
marvellous  indeed,  if  in  such  hands  any  opera- 
tion should  often  succeed.  Because  the  opera- 
tion is  simple,  every  simpleton  in  the  fraternity 
has  felt  at  liberty  to  undertake  it,  and  on  his 
failure  he  has  had  the  temerity  to  decry  the 
operation,  and  quote  his  own  experience  in  or- 
der to  bring  it  into  disrepute,  thus  escaping  the 
censure  due  to  his  own  incompetence. 

Professor  Gibson's  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
as  well  as  the  estimate  that  distinguished  sur- 
geon places  upon  the  operation,  are  so  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  last  edition  of  his  Institutes  of 
Surgery,  that  I  here  transcribe  them.  Speaking 
of  the  mischiefs  which  have  occasionally  follow- 
ed awkward  attempts  in  this  department,  he 


says :  <<  These  deplorable  results  are  to  be 
traced,  no  dnuHt,  to  the  pruritus  with  which 
many  physicians  are  afflicted  to  perform  such 
operations  as  are  considered  easy,  or  managed 
with  a  modicum  of  skill :  so  that  persons  v.  holly 
incompetent,  are  too  often  tempted  to  dash  un- 
hesitatingly at  what  they  consider  within  their 
reach,  and  are  only  convinced^  by  repeated  fail- 
ures, that  they  have  no  turn  for  such  exploits. 
The  observation  applies  not  to  strabismus  only 
lor  I  well  remember,  when  lithotrity  was  first 
announced,  how  eagerly  every  tyro'  in  Europe 
and  this  country,  and  even  common  instru- 
ment-makers out  of  the  profession,  jumped  at 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  their  skill;  men 
who  never  would  have  dreamed  of  performing 
lithotomy  or  hernia,  and  whose  boldest  flights 
never  extended  beyond  the  most  insignificant 
feats  of  minor  surgery."  "  The  time  will  come, 
then,"  adds  Professor  Gibson,  "  I  have  no  doubt, 
when  the  operation  for  strabismus  will  be  con 
sidered  sufficiently  delicate  and  difficult  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  scientific  and  practical 
surgeons,  and  be  intrusted  to  their  care,  instead 
of  being  placed,  as  it  is  at  this  moment,  in 
the  hands  of  unprincipled  surgical  traders  and 
quacks,  whose  impositions  on  the  public  are 
bolstered  up  by  patients  and  puffers,  about  as 
ignorant  in  such  matters  as  the  soi-disant  opera- 
tors themselves." 

In  the  same  valuable  work  will  be  found  a 
communication  from  the  eminent  British  sur- 
geon, Sir  Charles  Bell,  whose  lamented  death 
has  so  recently  thrown  a  gloom  over  his  numer- 
ous admirers  all  over  the  world  where  pro- 
fessional merit  is  estimated.  This  paper  is  fitly 
entitled  by  Dr.  Gibson,  "  An  interesting  Essay 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Strabismus."  It  may 
possibly  be  regarded  as  one  among  the  latest 
professional  productions  of  its  author's  life,  and 
for  its  philosophical  accuracy  and  practical  im- 
portance, it  is  worthy  of  being  perpetuated  by 
being  placed  in  the  Institutes  of  Surgery.  When 
Mr.  Cooper's  last  edition  was  issued  from  the 
press,  no  one  in  England  had  heard  of  Dieffen- 
bach's  success  ;  nor,  indeed,  had  this  recent 
operation  for  strabismus  been  then  introduced 
even  in  Germany.  Hence  no  mention  whatever 
is  made  of  this  new  illustration  of  the  benefits 
surgery  is  conferring  upon  mankind. 

It  appears  from  the  Institutes  of  Surgery, 
that  Professor  Gibson  attempted  the  cure  of  stra- 
bismus by  dividing  the  recti  muscles  of  the  eye, 
precisely  as  now  practised  some  twenty  years 
since  in  Baltimore.  Soon  after  he  repeated  it 
unsuccessfully  in  Philadelphia  in  several  cases, 
and  was  induced  to  abandon  it  by  the  unfavour- 
able opinions  expressed  on  the  operation  by  Dr. 
Physick  He,  however,  inculcated  the  propriety 
of  the  operation  upon  his  class  many  years 
since,  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  then 
one  of  his  pupils,  distinctly  recollects  Dr.  Gib- 
son's expressions  of  confidence,  that  the  opera- 
tion would  ultimately  succeed. 

In  America  this  operation  for  strabismus  has 
become  very  common,  and  thus  far  the  cases 
have  been  for  the  most  part  successful.  Suffi- 
cient time  has  scarcely  elapsed,  however,  in 
any  of  them,  to  decide  positively  whether  the 
deformity  will  be  permanently  relieved,  and 
whether  the  fears  which  have  been  expressed  of 
the  effect  upon  the  ultimate  action  of  the  other 
muscles  of  the  eye,  may  or  may  not  be  well 
founded.  Some  few  instances  have  been  report- 
ed, in  which  the  division  of  the  internal  rectus 
127 
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has  produced  a  tendency  to  e version  of  the 
globe  under  the  action  of  the  antagonist  mus- 
cle, long  after  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
operation  have  ceased.  If  these  fears  should 
be  realized,  it  would  be  a  sad  result ;  but  no 
evidence  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country  which 
would  seem  to  render  it  probable.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  a  great  multitude  of  cases,  in  which 
this  operation  has  been  performed  in  America, 
I  have  not  heard  of  one  in  which,  thus  far, 
either  the  surgeon  or  the  patient  has  had  any 
cause  to  regret  it ;  unless  in  such  instances  of 
.  failure  as  were  justly  ascribable  to  the  igno- 
ance  of  the  mere  operators  into  whose  hands  the 
patients  were  Unfortunate  enough  to  fall. 

Dr.  Willard  Parker,  of  New  York,  claims  to 
be  the  first  surgeon  in  America  who  performed 
this  operation,  which  he  did  in  August,  1840, 
and  with  success.  Dr.  Detmold.  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Goulding,  of  Arkansas,  ana  Dr.  Gross,  of 
Kentucky,  soon  after  repeated  it.  I  regret  that 
I  am  restricted  for  want  of  room,  else  I  should 
deem  it  due  to  Dr.  A.  C.  Post  to  extract  from 
his  work  on  this  subject  a  portion  of  the  excel- 
lent practical  remarks  with  which  it  abounds. 
And  for  the  same  reason  I  am  prohibited  from 
doing  more  than  to  refer  the  reader  to  Dr. 
Gross's  valuable  paper  on  Strabismus,  published 
in  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, for  1842,  abounding,  as  it  does,  in  dis- 
criminating criticism  upon  popular  errors  on 
the  subject^  and  furnishing  the  best  statistics 
on  the  subject  anywhere  to  be  found.  Dr.  E. 
H.  Dixon,  of  New  York,  has  also  published  in 
the  l6th.vol.  of  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour- 
nal, two  papers  on  the  subject,  which  are  merit- 
orious and  practical.  The  expenence  and  suc- 
cess of  this  surgeon  entitle  his  opinions  to  re- 
spect, but  I  have  space  only  to  make  this  re- 
ference. As,  however,  Dr.  John  H.  Dix,  of 
Boston,  has,  in  addition  to  extensive  experience 
in  this  operation,  introduced  a  method  of  per- 
forming it  by  subconjunctival  section  of  the  mus- 
cle, I  conclude  this  article  by  inserting  a  brief 

Eaper  from  this  gentleman,  which,  in  justice  to 
im,  I  cannot  feel  at  liberty  to  abbreviate. 
"  The  operation  of  dividing  the  recti  muscles 
for  strabismus,  as  directed  by  Dieffenbach,  was 
performed  by  me  for  the  first  time,  Sept.  9th, 
1840.  I  have  since  that  time  operated  on  21S 
eyes  of  175  persons,  in  43  cases  both  eyes  being 
operated  on.  In  14  the  strabismus  was  diverg- 
ent,  in  the  remainder  convergent. 

"  With  regard  to  the  success  of  the  operation, 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  giving  a  correct  sta- 
tistical reply.  In  very  many  cases  the  position 
of  the  eye  operated  on  is  not  permanently  de- 
cided for  eight  months,  and  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  two  eyes  may  not  be  for  twelve  ; 
while  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  subjects  re- 
side out  of  the  city,  and  are  lost  sight  of  in  a 
few  weeks  after  the  operation. 

"  If  by  success  is  meant  an  improvement  in 
~the  position  of  the  eye,  a  lessening  of  the  squint, 
every  case  has  been  successful.  But  if  by  suc- 
cess is  meant  perfect  symmetry  in  the  contour, 
correctness  in  the  position,  aha  correspondence 
in  the  movement  of  both  eyes  in  every  direc- 
tion, that  is,  that  the  eyes  snail  be  in  every  re- 
spect as  if  they  had  never  squinted,  success  is 
rare.  But,  although,  according  to  this  rigid 
standard,  it  is  rarely  found,  either  among  my 
own  patients,  or  those  of  other  operators,  which 
have  fallen  under  my  observations,  the  result  is 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  so  success- 


ful, that  to  an  ordinary  observer  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  squint;  or  other  delect  in  the  eyes. 
Such,  I  should  say.is  the  result  in  three-fouri  is 
of  the  cases ;  while  in  the  remaining  fourth, 
either  the  squint  is  not  wholly  removed,  or  th: 
eye  acquires  a  slight  inclination  in  the  opposite 
direction,  or  else,  the  position  of  the  eye  t^eingf 
good,  there  is  an  apparent  enlargement  of  it, 
rendering  it  unlike  us  fellow;  or  there  may  be 
at  the  inner  canthus  an  unnatural  cap  or  de- 
pression, owing  to  the  retraction  of  tlic  semi- 
lunar fold.  The  difficulty  of  defining  what  >hall 
be  considered  a  perfectly  successful  result,  or,  as 
it  is  popula'ly  termed,  a  cure  of  squinting,  lias 
been  alluded  to,  and  I  have  been  careful  in  the 
above  statement  of  the  result  of  my  own  opera- 
tions not  to  exaggerate  their  success,  but  would 
say,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  il  those  cases 
only  had  been  taken  into  the  account,  which 
have  been  operated  on  for  the  last  seven  months., 
the  proportion  of  imperfect  results  would  In: 
much  less;  in  consequence  of  adopting  a  mode 
of  operating  different  from  any  hitherto  pro- 
posed. 

"  The  first  step,  in  the  usual  methods  of  operat- 
ing, is  to  make  midway  between  the  cornea  and 
inner  canthus,  a  long  vertical  opening  in  the 
conjunctiva,  by  the  subsequent  retraction  of 
which  the  semilunar  fold  may  sink  back,  caus- 
ing an  abrupt  indentation  at  the  inner  canthus, 
and  giving  to  the  eye  on  this  side  the  appear- 
ance of  aglr>be  lying  in  the  orbit,  but  detached 
from  it  ;  the  eye  may  project,  appearing  un- 
naturally large  ;  or  it  may  incline  outward;  or 
two  or  even  all  of  these  conditions  may  combine. 

"  The  subconjunctival  division  of  the  muscle, 
according  to  the  method  of  M.  Guerin,  where 
it  is  practicable,  prevents  or  materially  dimin- 
ishes these  liabilities,  and  is  performed  as  fol- 
lows :  '  The  lids  being  secured,  and  the  patient 
in  a  recumbent  position,  the  eye  is  everted  and 
kept  steady  by  means  of  a  double  hook  in- 
serted into  the  albuginea,  and  an  opening  is 
made  through  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  investing 
sheath  or  fascia  of  the  muscle  at  its  lower  margin. 
M.  Guerin's  knife  is  now  to  be  passed  between 
the  sclerotic  and  the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  until 
it  is  fairly  inserted,  when  the  edge  is  to  be 
turned  outward  against  the  tendon,  which  some- 
times parts  with  a  faint  noise.'  This  is  similar 
to  the  operation  of  tenotomy  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  but  in  its  application  to  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  is  often  objectionable  ;  though  it  may 
be  adopted  without  difficulty,  when  the  inver- 
sion is  slight,  the  globe  prominent,  and  the  pa- 
tient an  adult  of  sufficient  firmness  to  hold  the 
eye  everted  with  but  little  aid  from  the  double 
hook.  In  order  to  give  to  the  muscle  the  degree 
of  tension  necessary  for  the  division  of  its 
tendon,  by  simply  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife 
against  it,  the  double  hook  must  be  applied 
with  a  force,  which,  independently  of  the  pain 
it  occasions,  might  be,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  ever  has  been,  hurtful  to  the  internal  tex- 
tures of  the  globe,  while,  from  the  length  of  the 
blade  and  the  rolling  of  the  globe  upward,  which 
is  prevented  only  in  part  by  the  outward  traction 
with  the  double  hook,  the  usual  motion  of  cut- 
ting is  impossible  to  any  usefid  extent.  Unless  the 
curvature  of  the  blade  very  nearly  suits  the  con- 
vexity of  the  globe,  where  the  division  is  to  be 
made,  as  the  knife  is  pressed  outward,  one  por- 
tion of  the  blade  may  be  cutting  the  conjunctiva 
before  the  section  of  the  tendon  is  thoroughly 
accomplished.    And  if  it  be  expedient,  as  to 
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very  decided  cases,  of  squint  it  is,  to  divide  the 
muscle  interiorly  to  its  tendon,  these  diffi- 
culties are  enhanced.  But  the  more  numerous 
c  is"s  of  decided  squint  are  precisely  those  in 
wh  eh  it  is  most  important  to  keep  the  con- 
junctiva whole,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  the 
squint,  the  greater  the  liability  to  projection 
•ol  tile  globe  and  a  gap  at  the  inner  canthns. 

"  I  Iuve,  therefore,  adopted  the  following 
method,  as  far  more  convenient  and  effective, 
and  less  painful.  The  patient  is  sitting  with 
the  head  inclined  slightly  backward  upon  the 
assistant,  who  raises  the  upper  lid,  and  the  eye 
is  everted  as  far  as  possible  by  a  voluntary  ef- 
fort. A  horizontal  slit  is  made,  either  with  a 
knife  or  scissors,  just  above  the  upper  edge  of 
the  muscle,  through  not  only  the  conjunctiva, 
but  the  fibro-cellular  investment  of  the  muscle'. 
Through  this  opening  the  blunt  hook  is  passed 
between  the  muscle  or  tendon  and  the  sclerotic, 
and  carrying  it  fully  down,  the  lower  margin  of 
the  muscle  will  be  certainly  indicated  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  end  of  the  hook,  covereu  only  by 
the  conjunctiva,  in  which,  at  this  point,  a  second 
horizontal  slit,  about  a  line  and  a  halt' in  length, 
is  made.  Through  this  lower  slit  the  section  of 
the  muscle  or  its  tendon  is  made  from  below 
upward,  with  a  pair  of  slightly  curved  scissors, 
one  passing  between  the  conjunctiva  and 

the  muscle,  and  the  other  between  the  muscle 
and  the  sclerotic  ;  the  muscle  being  at  the  same 
lime  raised  a  little  from  the  globe,  and  effect- 
ually prevented  from  rolling  upward  by  the 
blunt  probe  or  hook,  which  has  been  inserted 
under  it  from  above  downward,  and  is  held  in 
the  left  hand  of  the  operator  while  he  uses  the 
scissors  in  the  right.  The  section  of  the  muscle 
is  known  to  be  complete,  when  there  is  left  upon 
the  hook  only  a  strip  of  conjunctiva  ;  but  it 
may  be  still  further  verified  by  holding  this  por- 
tion of  conjunctiva  aside,  before  the  hoox  is 
withdrawn,  so  that  the  sclerotic  may  be  seen 
or  felt.  The  horizontal  openings  in  the  con- 
junctiva will,  iri  some  cases,  be  found  to  afford 
a  convenient  opportunity  of  making  a  free  sec- 
tion of  indurated  and  contracted  cellular  or 
fibrous  tissue,  both  above  and  below,  a  proceed- 
ing which,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  is  often  re- 
quired ;  and  from  the  direction  of  the  slits, 
their  edges  are  brought  more  nearly  in  appo- 
sition, the  greater  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  position  of  the  globe. 

"  I  am  fully  aware  that  little  credit  attaches  to 
those  who,  following  in  the  track  of  a  great  dis- 
coverer, strive  to  appropriate  to  themselves,  by 
trifling  or  imaginary  improvements,  a  portion  of 
his  reputation,  and  would  by  no  means  be  under- 
Stood  to  say,  that  very  perfect  results  have  not 
been  obtained  in  the  manner  originally  directed 
by  Professor  Dieffenbach,  or  that  M.  Guerin's 
operation  is  in  all  cases  impracticable  or  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  only  to  express  my  conviction,  that 
by  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  conjunctiva 
between  the  cornea  and  inner  canthus,  very  im- 
portant objections  to  the  operation  are  obviated, 
and  to  point  out  a  method  by  which  this  may 
be  most  easily  and  thoroughly  effected  in  decided 
cases.  And  I  am  the  more  convinced  that  some 
modification  of  M.  Guerin's  method  was  need- 
ed to  render  it  conveniently  applicable  in  decid- 
ed cases,  by  the  fact  that  I  nave  searched  the 
foreign  journals  in  vain  for  evidence  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  subconjunctival  operation  by  those 
gentlemen  who  have  made  the  most  valuable 
communications  on  the  subject  of  Strabismus. 


('  In  one  respect  only,  the  subconjunctival  hai 
no  advantage  over  the  usual  methods.  Some  cases 
will  occur,  in  which  the  division  of  the  internal 
rectus,  as  far  back  as  possible,  is  not  followed  by 
a  sufficient  change  in  the  position  of  the  globe, 
owing  either  to  the  joint  action  of  the  oblique 
muscles,  or  the  inner  fibres  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  recti,  or  to  the  influence  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  oculi.  The  division  of  more  than  one 
muscle  is  seldom,  perhaps  never  expedient,  in- 
asmuch as  by  repeating  at  intervals  of  four  or 
six  months  the  division  of  the  same  muscle,  or 
rather  separating  its  recent  adhesions,  a  straight 
position  will  be  gradually  attained  with  less  pro- 
jection of  the  globe. 

When  the  squint  affects  both  eyes,  the  two 
should  never  be  operated  on  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  much  longer  interval  should  elapse  than  is 
recommended  by  writers  on  this  subject.  Too 
great  haste  may  result  in  the  eversion  of  one  or 
both,  a  result  which  can  be  relieved  only  by  di- 
viding the  opposite  muscle  at  the  expense  of  an. 
increased  projection.  I  now  wait  six  and  twelve 
months  before  touching  the  second  eye,  which, 
meanwhile,  frequently  becomes  sufficiently 
straight,  and  accordingly  the  proportion  of  cases 
in  which  loth  are  operated  on  is  much  less  than 
formerly. 

"  The  above  remarks  apply  to  convergent 
Strabismus. 

"  In  divergent  Strabismus  the  operation  may  be 
considered  to  be  almost  invariably  and  complete- 
ly successful.  I  have  seen  in  but  one  case  any 
-sensible  projection  of  the  eye.  It  is,  therefpre, 
in  this  form  of  strabismus,  not  important  to  per- 
form the  subconjunctival  operation  in  view  of 
the  ultimate  result,  though  by  preserving  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  conjunctiva  the  subsequent  inflam- 
mation, slight  under  any  circumstances,  is  still 
less,  and  no  inconvenience  is  felt  from  the  tem- 
porary fungous  growth,  which  often  arises  from 
an  extensive. vertical  section  of  it." 

The  following  analysis  of  50  cases  of  strabis- 
mus has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Dix,  of  Boston, 
and  may  serve  as  indicating  the  value  of  the 
numerical  method.  It  is  extracted  from  his 
treatise  on  the  subject. 

Analysis  of  50  cases. 

Females  31 
Males      ....  19—50 

Convergent  -      -      -  48 
Divergent       -      -      -     2 — 50 

One  eye  only  squinted  and  was  ope- 
rated on  in 

Double,  that  is,  requiring  the  opera- 
tion on  both  eyes      -      -      -  14—50 

Three  cases  are  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
genital, and  the  squint  was  observed  previous  to 
the  eighth  year  in  every  case  except  two. 

The  causes  assigned  were  as  foUows,  viz.: 
Fits  six,  Inflammation  five,  Hooping  cough 
five,  Chorea  one,  Blow  two,  Fracture  of  scull 
one,  Imitation  eleven,  Unknown  nineteen.— 
Reese.] 

[STRICTURES  IN  THE  URETHRA.  Dr. 
Alfred  C.  Post,  of  New  York,  has  published  in  the 
New  York  Journal  for  1840,  a  series  of  Hospital 
Reports  on  this  subject  which  is  of  great  prac- 
tical value,  but  my  limits  will  not  allow  more 
than  this  reference  to  his  paper.  In  one  ex- 
tremely aggravated  case,  complicated  with  fistu- 
la in  perineo,  this  gentleman  adopted  the  treat- 
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ment  by  incision,  though  in  most  cases  he  has 
succeeded  by  gradual  dilatation. 

Professor  Dugas,  of  Georgia,  has  a  paper  on 
the  subject  of  treating  strictures  by  excision  in 
the  Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith,  of  New  York,  is  devot- 
ing a  large  share  of  attention  to  the  treatment 
of  strictures  of  the  urethra,  and  has  had  great 
success  in  the  employment  of  iron  bougies  of  a 
conical  shape,  upon  which  he  chiefly  relies. 

Dr.  Parker,  of  New  York,  reports  in  the  New 
York  Gazette,  vol.  i.  No.  2, 1841,  a  case  illustrat- 
ing the  dangers  of  employing  bougies  made  of 
elm  bark,  which  material  has  been  recommend- 
ed in  some  of  the  journals.  In  this  case  he  was 
obliged  to  perform  the  lateral  operation  of  litho- 
tomy, for  the  removal  of  a  ball  composed  of  elm 
bark  left  in  the  bladder  by  the  employment  of 
bougies  and  catheters  made  of  this  substance. 
One  such  case  occurring  in  a  century  ought  to 
banish  such  bougies  from  practice. — Reese.] 

[STRYCHNIA.  Its  salts,  and  the  extract  of 
mix  vomica,  have  been  found  useful  in  paraple- 
gia, amaurosis,  some  forms  of  deafness,  and  a 
few  other  paralytic  affections,  from  disease  or 
external  injury.  The  endermic  use  of  strychnia 
is  noticed  in  the  article  Amaurosis.  "  Strychnia 
in  all  its  forms,  pure  or  combined,  (says  Dr.  A. 
T.  Thomson,)  is  a  powerful  excitant,  displaying 
its  influence,  first  by  an  increasing  energy  of  the 
whole  system;  and  next  chiefly  on  those  tracts 
of  the  medulla  spinalis,  which  give  origin  to  the 
motor  nerves.  The  nerves  of  sensation,  how- 
ever, are  also  involved  in  this  action ;  for,  along 
with  the  muscular  contractions  and  convulsions 
which  supervene,  the  surface  of  the  body  is  so 
morbidly  sensitive,  as  to  be  sensible  of  the  slight- 
est impressions ;  even  the  motion  of  the  air  be- 
comes a  source  of  uneasiness,  nearly  as  con- 
siderable as  in  hydrophobic  cases."  (See  Elem. 
of  Materia  Mcdica,  #c..p.  186,  edit.  2.)— C] 

[STUMPS.    P.  G.  Van  Hoorne,  in  1803,  pub- 
lished a  valuable  work  giving  an  account  of  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  texture  of  stumps 
after  amputation,  and  particularly  in  the  bone 
De  lis,  quce  in  partibus  membri  prcesertim  osseis 
amputatione  vulneratis,  notanda.  sunt.  (Lu"-d 
Bat.  1803,  4to.)    In  the  16th  vol.  of  the  Med. 
CHr.  Trans..  Mr.  Langstaff  has  published  many 
interesting  remarks  on  the  healthy  and  morbid 
condition  of  stumps.  According  to  his  investiga- 
tions, after  the  effusion  and  organization  of  lymph 
in  the  healing  process,  "  the  absorbents  remove 
such  superfluous  parts  of  the  muscles,  as  are  like- 
ly to  retard  the  progress  of  cicatrization  of  the 
integuments.    After  this  period,  the  nutrient  ar- 
teries of  the  periosteal  covering  of  the  divided 
bone  or  bones,  and  the  medullary  parts,  deposite 
lymph';  a  medium  of  cellular  tissue  is  produced 
which  unites  to  the  organized  integumental  sur- 
face, and  these  together  form  a  cushion,  as  a 
protection  to  the  end  of  the  stump."    The  ab- 
sorbents remove  the  asperities  occasioned  by  the 
division  of  the  bone  ;  a  deposite  of  osseous  mat- 
ter takes  place  round  its  edges,  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  ihs  new  bony  substance  thrown  out  by 
the  vessels  of  the-  medullary  texture  ;  and  the 
absorbents,  if  not  interrupted  by  a  diseased  state 
of  the  stump,  produce  a  regular  rounded  appear- 
ance of  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  in  which 
merely  apertures  are  left  for  the  communication 
of  the  nutrient  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  of  the 
shaft  of  the  bone,  with  its  coverings. 

"  Should  the  surfaces  of  the'  amputated  part 
not  regul  irly  unite  by  the  first  intention,  nor  by 
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the  second,  and  there  be  inflammation  affecting 
the  divided  nerves,  then  a  morbid  action  is  es. 
tablished,  which  occasions  the  face  of  the  stump 
to  ulcerate  or  mortify  j  frequently  causing  a  por- 
tion of  the  extremity  "of  the  bone  to  project,  which 
occasionally  becomes  carious,  and  should  be 
taken  off."  In  other  instances,  osseous  deposite 
takes  place  round  the  edges  of  the  sawn  bones  in  a 
degree  amounting  to  exostosis  f  and  ""sometimes 
a  spiculum  of  bone  projects  horizontally  gene- 
rally taking  the  direction  of  the  artery,  vein,  and 
nerves  of  the  limb,  which  thus  become  implicat- 
ed with  the  bony  deposite  ;  and  sometimes  (adds 
Mr.  Langstaff)  I  have  found  a  large  spiculum 
of  bone,  with  a  very  sharp  point,  taking  an  ob- 
lique direction,  and  connected  with  a  muscle 
occasioning  morbid  changes  in  its  fibres,  and' 
being  a  source  of  great  suffering  to  the  patient. 
In  all  such  stumps,  I  have  invariably  found  the 
nerves  greatly  enlarged  at  their  extremities, 
giving  them  a  ganglionic  appearance,  and  gene- 
rally firmly  adherent  to  fhe  surface  of  the  stump, 
and  frequently  in  union  with  spicula  of  bone." 
On  cutting  through  these  bulbous  extremities  of 
the  nerves,  Mr.  Langstaff  did  not  notice  any 
marks  of  enlargement  of  .their  natural  structure, 
the  thickening  appearing  to  have  been  occasion- 
ed wholly  by  the  deposition  of  lymph,  the  effect 
of  inflammation  in  the  cellular  tissue  covering 
the  neurilema.    Mr.  Langstaff  gives  the  parti- 
culars  of  numerous  preparations  and  cases  in 
confirmation  of  his  statements.   In  amputation, 
he  prefers  the  flap  operation  to  the  circular,  cut- 
ting obliquely  through  the  integuments,  muscles, 
vessels,  and  nerves,  and  taking  especial  care  to 
preserve  a  sufficient  quantity  of  skin  to  cover  the 
end  of  the  bone.    He  notices  the  bad  consequen- 
ces of  leaving  too  much  muscle  in  the  circular 
operation,  in  impeding  the  adhesive  process. 
f  If,  (says  he,)  in  performing  the  flap  operation, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  skin  be  not  preserved  to 
cover  the  stump,  and  the  ends  of  the  nerves  are 
likely  to  be  included,  while  cicatrization  is 
going  on,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  shorten- 
ing them  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  each." 

The  frequent  necessity,  however,  for  cutting 
the  large  nerves  twice,  is  considered  by  many 
surgeons — in  which  number  I  wish  to  be  includ- 
ed— as  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  flap  am- 
putations, more  especially  of  the  arm.  Thus 
Sir  Charles  Bell  observes,  "  Of  all  the  conditions 
to  which  man  is  subject,  there  is  no  state  of  suf- 
fering more  severe  than  that  produced  by  the 
engagement  of  a  nerve  in  a  stump ;  and  there- 
fore I  say,  that  it  is  most  important  that  the 
nerve  should  be  directly  divided  across,  and  not 
obliquely  torn  out.  You  cannot  secure  this  effect 
unless  you  make  a  free  and  decided  division  of 
the  muscles.    When  you  pierce  the  limb  with 
a  great  catling  knife,  and  put  it  close  on  the 
bone,  and  draw  it  out  obliquely,  to  make  the 
flap,  you  cut  the  nerve  longer  than  the  other 
parts.    The  nerve  is  firm,  but  very  elastic ;  it  is 
not  so  easily  cut  through  as  muscles.  Being 
elastic,  it  goes  before  the  edge  of  the  knife  ;  and, 
if  you  look  carefully  to  an  amputation  perform- 
ed in  this  way,  you  will  fincf  that  the  nerve 
hangs  out,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw  it 
out,  and  cut  it  again.    What  do  you  say  to  cut 
ting  the  nerve  a  second  time,  by  way  of  proof 
that  this  operation  is  attended  with  less  pain?" 
(See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xv.  p.  95.)    In  post 
mortem  examinations,  Molineli  and  Morgagni 
long  ago  found  the  ends  of  nerves,  which  had 
been  cut  thrqugh,  enlarged.    Lower  and  Ar- 
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Hemann  noticed  the  same  occurrence  in  animals, 
and  Proschaska  gave  an  instructive  description 
of  such  a  case. 

In  Van  Hoorne's  work  are  excellent  engrav- 
ings of  this  condition  of  the  nerves,  as  well  as 
of  the  osseous  deposition  at  the  end  of  the  bones 
of  stumps,  and  of  necroses  in  various  degrees 
and  stages.  In  Froriep's' Chir.-Kupfertafelu,  pi. 
113,  the  same  things  are  represented,  accom- 
panied by  an  account  of  two  preparations  of 
stumps,  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn  by  Professor  Mayer,  the  particulars 
of  which  merit  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in- 
vestigating the  present  subject.  Cruveilhier  has 
published  a  representation  of  a  shoulder-stump, 
after  an  amputation  performed  many  years  pre- 
viously by  Larrey.  The  changes  in  the  muscles 
and  ends  of  the  vessels  are  carefully  drawn  and 
explained,  as  well  as  the  ganglionic  enlargement 
of  the  nerves.  (Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  i.  livr.  vi.  pi. 
5._Paris,  1829,  3o.  Fol.) 

In  University  College  Museum  is  preserved  a 
stump,  which,  in  consequence  of  bleeding,  had 
been  opened  on  the  first  night  succeeding  ampu- 
tation. Locked  jaw  ensued ;  the  bone  protruded 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch ;  and  in  six  weeks  the 
case  ended  fatally.  The  extremity  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  is  seen  enlarged,  and  connected  to  the 

"when  the  severe  neuralgic  affection  of  a  stump, 
sometimes  attended  with  convulsive  twitches,  is 
dependant  upon  the  bulbous  enlargement  of  the 
end  of  a  nerve,  it  may  sometimes  be  cured  by 
the  repetition  of  amputation,  or  even  by  the 
mere  excision  of  the  extremity  of  the  nerve. 
The  latter  operation,  I  think,  with  Mr.  Mayo,  is 
to  be  preferred,  if  the  symptoms  are  clearly  at- 
tributable to  an  affection  of  one  nerve.  {Hu- 
man Pathology,  p.  139.)    In  support  of  this  ad- 
vice, Mr.  Mayo  gives  an  interesting  example  ot 
the  success  of  the  practice.    He  likewise  adds 
the  particulars  of  a  case,  in  which  the  source  of 
the  painful  affection  of  the  stump  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  cut  extremity  of  the  nerve.  A  second 
amputation  had  been  performed.    "  On  examin- 
ing the  amputated  part,  the  sciatic  nerve  and  the 
saphenous  nerve  were  found  to  terminate  in  large 
callous  bulbs.    In  the  second  operation,  care 
was  taken  to  draw  out  and  remove  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  which,  retracting,  lay 
well  covered  among  the  muscles.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  stump  had  nearly  healed,  the  old  pain 
again  commenced,"  but  was  more  circumscribed. 
Mr  Mavo  now  cut  down  to  the  sciatic  nerve, 
where  covered  by  the  lower  fibres  of  the  glu- 
taeus  maximus,  and  divided  it    A  portion  of  it 
was  then  removed.    The  benefit  was  only  tern- 
norarv-    Mr.  Mayo  suspects  that  amputation  at 
the  hip  might  cure  this  patient,  though  loath  to 
recommend  this  formidable  proceeding  ;  and  re- 
fers to  a  case  in  which  a  neuralgia,  which  had 
followed  an  amputation  above  the  wrist,  had  re- 
turned  after  a  second  amputation,  but  been  per- 
manentlv  cured  by  amputation  of  the  shoulder. 
SomrttaL  the  rJef  afforded  by  excision  of  the 
bulb  of  the  nerve  is  not  complete,  as  we  find  ex- 
emplified  in  the  case  under  Mr.  Palmer,  who  re- 
moved  from  a  stump  a  portion  of  the  fibular 
nerve  «  The  stump  is  still  occasionally  agitated 
by  slight  spasms,  and  the  nerve,  for  above  two 
inches  above  the  cicatrix,  (as  may  be  perceived 
bv  feeling  through  the  integuments,)  is  st  11  en- 
laWed  and  very  sensitive.    Unquestionably  the 
rK  afforded  has  been  immense  ;  but  I  now  re- 
gret ,  hit  I  did  not  in  the  first  place  remove  a 
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greater  length  of  the  nerve,  so  as  completely  to 
obviate  the  possibility  of  its  being  again  involv. 
ed  in  the  new  cicatrix."  (Palmar,  in  Lond.  Med. 
Gaz.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  220.) 

When  the  soft  parts  are  deficient,  and  the 
bone  prominent  on  the  face  of  the  stump,  forcible 
attempts  are  often  made  to  bring  the  integuments 
together  by  adhesive  straps.  These  endeavours 
(as  Mr.  James  correctly  observes)  commonly 
fail,  and  are  indeed  mischievous;  for,  if  the 
straps  are  brought  over  the  surface  of  the  bone, 
then  they  bind  down  this  thin  and  irritable  cover- 
ing upon  a  broad  surface,  which  is  sure  to  indis- 
pose them  to  unite ;  and,  if  applied  at  the  sides, 
although  they  may  bring  the  edges  together,  yet 
they  will  force  the  soft  parts  still  more  back 
than  the  bone.  The  oidy  remedy  for  such 
stumps,  according  to  Mr.  James,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  skilful  application  of  a  bandage,  and  a 
proper  position  ;  and  these  failing,  in  sawing 
off  the  bone  higher  up.  (See  Provincial  Med. 
and  Surgical  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  p.  228.) 

Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips  has  written  some  good 
remarks  on  inflammation  of  the  medullary  mem- 
brane succeeding  to  amputation  ;  one  of  the  most 
serious,  and,  as  it  appears  to  this  gentleman,  not 
the  least  frequent  of  the  accidents  which  follow 
its  operation-.    It  is  from  this  cause  that  necrosis 
1  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  sawn  bone  mostly 
arises.    The  several  stages  of  the  case  are  well 
described  by  Mr.  Phillips,  as  that  of  simple  con- 
gestion of  the  medullary  membrane ;  another, 
leading  to  osseous  deposite  ;  a  third,  attended 
with  the  formation  of  pus ;  and  a  fourth,  with 
gangrene  of  the  texture  in  question.    Mr.  Phil- 
lips  ascribes  the  disorder  to  the  violence  inflict- 
ed upon  it  by  the  saw.    An  anxiety,  he  observes, 
is  felt  to  prevent  such  action  of  the  saw  upon  the 
periosteum  ;  "  but  the  action  of  the  instrument 
upon  this  membrane  woidd  not  bring  about  those 
formidable  consequences,  with  which  such  in- 
juries to  the  medullary  membrane  are  pregnant." 
He  notices  the  custom,  followed  in  many  parts 
of  the  continent,  of  applying  a  very  tight  band- 
age round  the  stump,  for  the  purpose  ol  prevent- 
ing the  retraction  of  the  muscles.    This  system, 
he  states,  exists  at  La  Charite  in  Paris,  where 
the  proportion  of  unfortunate  terminations  in 
cases  of  amputation  is  very  great.    Dr.  Carsweli 
thinks  it  probable,  thai  the  tighi  bandages  there 
used  produce  congestion,  and  a  tendency  to  in- 
flammation of  the  medullary  texture  of  the  sawa 
bones.    (B.Phillips,  in. Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,vol. 
xiii.  p.  189,  &c.)  '  t. 

When  the  end  of  the  femur,  tibia,  or  other 
bone  of  a  stump,  is  affected  with  necrosis  ot  its 
whole  thickness,  and  this  for  some  extent,  the 
excision  and  removal  of  the  sequestrum  is  the 
most  expeditious  means  of  cure.— C]  _ 

rSUTURES.    For  the  few  operations  m  which 
the  twisted  suture  is  still  retained  in  practice, 
the  common  pin,  preferred  by  Velpeau  to  that 
made  of  steel,  silver,  or  gold,  ha^  been  generally 
iduced  into  this  country.    The  objection  to 


steel,  that  it  so  soon  oxydizes,  is  not  remedied  by 
gilding  them,  as  experience  proves.  Whpn  sdyer 
or  gold  is  used,  they  become  too  thick  when 
the  steel  points  are  applied,  and  hey  are  not 
firm  enough  to  use  without  them.  Dr.  Lve,  who 
has  employed  the  common  pih,  informs  me  hat 
he  has  known  it  to  remain  ten  days  beneath  a 
varicose  vein,  and  yet  continue  as  br;ght  as  ever 
Velpeau  prefers  the  common  pin  in  all  cases  of 
operations  u]ion  the  veins,  where  it  is  so  impor- 
tan;  to  avoid  inflammation. 
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Dr.  E.  H.  Dixon,  of  New  York,  has  devised 
a  novel  form  of  needles  for  passing  the  inter- 
rupted suture  in  deep  seated  wound.--,  and 
adapted  also  to  staphyloraphy.    I  regret  that 


my  limited  space  will  permit  me  only  to  refer 
to  the  25th  vol.  of  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal  lor  a  description  of  the  invention.— 
Reese.] 


T. 


[TENOTOMY.    The  name  given  to  the  di-  |  part  of  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  groin  ;  in  winch 
vision  of  tendons  for  the  removal  of  deformities  I  last  situation  it  is  much  exposed  lo  injury.  (See 
dependant  upon  a  loss  of  equilibrium  in  the  an-  |  e 
tagonism  of  corresponding  muscles,  as  recently 


practised  by  Stromeyer  and  DietFenbach,  in 
Germany,  and  within  a  few  years  adopted 
throughout  the  surgical  world.  The  tendons 
■which  have  been  divided  by  surgeons  within  a 
few  years  past  for  wry  neck,  strabismus,  club- 
foot, and  other  deformities  are  very  numerous, 
and  I  must  content  myself  with  a  mere  catalogue 
of  the  muscles  whose  tendons  have  been  sub- 
jected to  division  in  America,  referring  to  the 
several  articles  in  this  Appendix  for  further  and 
detailed  information.  The  sterno-cleido-mas- 
toideus ;  tendo  Achilles ;  tibialis  anticus  and 
posticus  ;  peroneus  ;  flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis  ; 
the  extensors  of  the  toes  ;  the  flexors  of  the  toes  ; 
the  semimembranosus  ;  the  semitendinosus  ;  the 
gracilis  ;  the  sartorius  ;  the  adductor  longus  : 
the  tensor  vaginae  femoris  ;  the  fascia  lata  ;  the 
plantar  fascia  ;  the  masseter  ;  the  biceps  brachii  ; 
flexor  carpi  radialis  ;  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  ;  pal- 
maris  longus  ;  flexor  digitorum  inanus  sublimis  ; 
flexors  of  the  fingers  ;  pectineus  ;  biceps  femoris, 
genio-hyo-glossus  ;  rectus  internus  and  cxternus 
oeuli;  superior  and  inferior  rectus;  superior  and 
inferior  oblique,  besides  a  great  variety  of  the 
fascia?  and  aponeuroses  of  the  limbs.  All  these 
tendons  have  been  divided  subcutaneously,  a 
measure  which  is  found  not  Only  to  make  the 
operation  almost  bloodless,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  avoids  subsequent  inflammation,  and 
greatly  facilitates  recovery.  (See  Wry-neck, 
and  other  examples  of  orthopaedic  surgery.) — 

R-EESE  J 

[TESTICLE,  DISEASES  OF  THE.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  believes,  that  the  body  of  the 
testicle  is  less  prone  to  disease  than  the  gland 
of  the  breast ;  but  acknowledges  that  it  is  often 
the  seat  of  disease,  and  that  the  spermatic  cord, 
and  the  coats  of  the  testicle,  are  subject  to  a 
great  variety  of  diseases.  Among  I  he  circum- 
stances which  appear  to  him  to  oiler  some  ex- 
planation of  the  frequency  of  diseases  of  the 
testicles,  are  the  following :  1.  Their  pendulous 
situation,  which  renders  them  very  liable  to  in- 
flammation;  for  the  blood  gravitates  into  them 
and  returns  with  difficulty  by  the  veins.  2.  The 
excitement  to  which  they  are  liable  from  passion, 
and  which,  often  not  admitting  of  being  imme- 
diately gratified,  leads  to  an  accumulation  of 
seminal  secretion,  and  to  a  painful  and  exces- 
sive distention  of  the  seminiferous  lubes,  follow- 
ed by  inflammation.  3.  The  testicles  are  great- 
ly exposed  to  blows  and  pressure.  4.  They  are 
frequently  involved,  secondarily,  in  consequence 
of  diseases  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland. 
5.  The  changes  which  the  testicle  undergoes  in 
old  age,  and  at  puberty,  sometimes  bring  on  dis- 
ease of  it.  G.  The  liab  lity  of  the  testicle  to  be 
prevented,  or  interrupted,  in  its  descent  into  the 
scrotum.  This  movement,  though  usually  com- 
pleted before  birth,  is  often  delayed  for  years, 
and  the  testicle  may  then  remain  at  the  lower 
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m.uui.u..  ,i  ioi.iu.~ii  lAjjugi'u  m  injury,  (hep 

Sir  A.  Cooler,  On  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of 
the  Tes'is,  part  2,  p.  5.) 

The  diseases  in  v,  hich  this  organ  is  concerned, 
conveniently  admit  of  being  referred  to  four 
heads  :  diseases  of  the  testis  ;  of  the  tunica' va- 
ginalis ;  of  the  cord  ;  and  of  the  scrotum.  Tha 
reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  three  last 
classes  of  diseases  in  the  articles  Hydrocele, 
Hematocele,  Scrotum,  and  Varicocele,  so 
that  these  subjects  will  not  require  particular 
notice  in  this  place. 

It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  cite  any  de- 
partment of  surgery  in  which  greater  improve- 
ment has  been  made,  within'  the  last  twenty 
years,  than  in  that  which  relates  to  the  dis- 
crimination and  more  judicious  practice  adopted 
with  regard  todiseases  of  the  testicle.  The  re. 
suit  is,  that  castration,  which  at  one  period  used 
to  be  performed  every  week,  and  sometimes  two 
or  three  times  a  week  in  the  hospitals  of  London, 
is  now  a  comparatively  rare  proceeding.  The 
same  beneficial  reform  appears,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Dupuytren,  to  have  been  also  made  in 
France,  where,  he  observes,  that  the  love  of 
operating,  without  any  kind  of  true  occasion  for 
the  measure,  was  formerly  never  more  conspicu- 
ously exemplified  than  in  cases  of  enlarged  testi- 
cles. But,  says  he,  at  the  present  day,  about  a 
hundred  patients  are  annually  admitted  into  the 
Hotel-Dieu  for  such  diseases,  most  of  whom  are 
cured,  and  stand  in  no  need  of  being  operated 
upon.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  Dupuytren 
ascertained,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  testicles 
proceeds  from  external  violence,  syphilis  of  long 
standing,  or  from  scrofulous  or  some  other  un- 
favourable state  of  the  general  health ;  and 
hence  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  resort  to  cas- 
tration, without  having  first  tried,  for  a  full 
month  or  six  weeks,  Some  method  of  treatment 
adapted  to  the  cause  of  the  complaint.  (See 
Bupuy'ren,  in  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i.  p.  86-88.) 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Testicle;  Orchitis, 
(from  op^-if,  a  testicle,)  or  hernia  humeralis,  an 
absurd  but  common  name  for  the  complaint, 
more  especially  when  it  arises  from  irritation  in 
the  urethra,  whether  excited  by  gonorrhoea,  in- 
jections, bougies,  or  strictures.  This  last  ex- 
pression being  founded,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
justly  observes,  upon  mistaken  pathological 
principles,  it  ought  to  be  renounced.  When 
acute  inflammation  of  the  testicle  arises  from 
sympathy  with  the  urethra,  the  first  synfptoin 
is  an  irritation  in  the  membranous  or  prostatic, 
portion  of  that  canal,  succeeded  by  tenderness 
in  the  spermatic  cord,  and  sweU'ng  and  pain  in 
the  epididym's.  The  swelling  perhaps  is  gen- 
erally  first  noticed  in  the  latter  part,  the  testicle 
npxt  swells,  soon  increasing  to  two  or  three 
times  its  natural  size,  and  becoming  so  tender 
that  the  pressure  of  the  thigh  on  it  can  scarcely 
be  endured.  Its  weight  being  also  increased,  it 
draws  the  .spermatic  cord  painfully  downwards; 
and,  in  this  state,  the  patient  obtains  some're* 
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lief  by  supporting  the  part  with  his  hands.  The 
Pain  is  obtuse,  resembling  the  suffering  caused 
by  squeezing  the  testicle.  The  pain  and  swell- 
ing extend  along  the  spermalie  cord  into  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  great  uneasiness  is  experi- 
enced in  the  groin,  hip,  inner  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  especially  the  loins,  in  consequence  of  the 
origin  of  the  spermatic  nerves  from  the  lumbar. 
"  From  the  communication  between  the  renal 
and  spermatic  nerves,  with  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  by  the  solar  ptexus,  and  with  those  of 
the  intestines  through  the  mesenteric  plexus,  the 
stomach  is  affected  with  nausea,  and  sometimes 
severe  vomiting,"  and  pain  in  the  intestines  and 
obstinate  constipation  are  usually  experienced. 
(Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  part  2,  p.  8.) 

Although  the  testicle  is  so  augmented  in  size, 
thai  the  rugae  of  the  scrotum  are  effaced,  it  still 
retains  its  originally  oval  form,  being  rounded  at 
its  fore-part,  but  somewhat  flattened  at  its  sides  ; 
and  it  feels  exceedingly  hard.  The  scrotum,  the 
rugae  of  which. are  obliterated  by  the  distention, 
presents  a  smooth  appearance,  and  is  redder 
thin  natural ;  and,  as  serum  is  effused  in  its 
ccllulir  tissue,  it  often  pits  on  pressure.  Its 
veins  are  quite  turgid  and  prominent,  and,  if 
punctured,  bleed  very  freely.  With  reference 
toils  original  dimensions,  the  epididymis  always 
swells  more  than  the  testicle  itself ;  which  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  ascribes  to  the  covering  of  the 
former  part  being  less  compact.  The  epididymis 
remains  also  longer  swollen  than  the  testicle, 
the  globus  major  and  minor  being  more  enlarged 
than  its  body,  and  the  swelling  of  the  first  gen- 
erally very  perceptible  in  front  of  the  spermatic 
cord.  The  pressure  made  by  the  tendon  of  the 
external  obi  que  on  the  swollen'cord  is  the  occa- 
sion of  severe  pain,  which  sometimes  undergoes 
severe  exacerbations  from  spasms  of  the  ere- 
master. 

During  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  the 
constitution  is  often  greatly  disturbed ;  the 
tongae  becoming  furred,  the  pulse  quick  and 
hard,  the  skin  hot,  the  bowels  confined,  and 
blood,  taken  from  the  arm,  presenting  a  buffy 
and  cupped  appearance.  It  is  an  observation, 
made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  when  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  testicle  arises  from  sympathy 
with  the  urethra,  it  rarely  proceeds  to  suppura- 
tion ;  but  when  it  is  the  effect  of  a  blow,  or  of 
vicissitude  of  temperature,  suppuration  some- 
times, though  not  frequently,  follows  ;  and  then 
all  the  symptoms,  are  aggravated,  and  shiverings 
added  to  those  already  described.  In  fact,  the 
purulent  matter  being  confined  by  the  fibrous 
covering  of  the  albuginea,  a  texture  that  ulcer- 
ates with  difficulty,  much  time  elapses  before 
the  abscess  bursts;  and  when  this  happens, 
several  openings  and  sinuses  are  frequently 
formed,  which  discharge  both  pus  and  seminal 
fluid,  and  are  difficult  to  heal.  (  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Op.  cit.,p.,10— 12.) 

I  once  attended  a  soldier,  with  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicle,  in  the  Military  Hospital  of 
Cinterbury,  who  experienced  so  much  pain  in 
the  abdomen  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  attack,  ac- 
companied by  vast  swelling  of  the  cord,  almost 
incessant  vomiting,  complete  and  obstinate  stop- 
page  of  the  stool-,  and  severe  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, that  a  suspicion  of  hernia  was  raised. 
The  absence  of  tension  in  the  abdomen,  the 
limitation  of  the  pain  to  one  side  of  the  belly, 
the  inability  of  feeling  anything  like  the  testicle 
of  its  ordinary  size  .  below  the  tumour,  as  in  a 
bubonocele,  and  the  history,  which  made  if  im- 


possible that  the  case  could  be  a  congenital 
hernia,  were  circumstances,  which  prevented 
an  erroneous  view  of  the  complaint  from  being 
adopted.  "  But,  (as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  observes-,) 
if  a  hernia  had  existed  on  the  side  in  which  a 
blow  has  been  received,  and  the  patient  has  a 
swelling  attended  with  exquisite  pain,  sickness, 
and  vomiting,  redness  of  the  scrotum,  or  even  a 
purple  appearance  of  it,  constipation,  of  two  or 
three  days  continuance,  with  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen,  then  great  caution  will  be  required  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  its  nature,  and  in  deter- 
mining on  its  treatment.  It  will  be  best  to  give 
a  purgative  injection  immediately,  as  well  as  an 
aperient  medicine  ;  and  free  evacuation  from  the 
intestines  will  determine  the  question.  The 
swelling-  will  be  harder  than,  hernia,  its  form 
different,  and  there  will  be  a  greater  pain  in  the 
pail."    (Op.  cit.,  p.  13.) 

*  With  respect  to  the  causes  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicle,  the  greater  number  of  ex- 
amples of  it  unquestionably  arise  from  irritation 
in  the  urethra,  especially  its  prostatic  and  mem- 
branous portions.  In  the  early  stage  of  gonor- 
rhoea, inflammation  of  the  testis  rarely  occurs,, 
but  between  the  tenth  and  twenty-first  days,  it 
frequently  takes  place.  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  in- 
vestigations lead  him  to  believe,  that  it  happens 
in  consequence  of  the  verumontanum,  and  ter- 
mination of  the  seminal  ducts,  becoming  irritated, 
and  the  inflammation  extending  along  the  inte- 
rior of  the  vas  deferens  to  the  testicle.  (Op. 
cit.,  p.  15.)  When  inflammation  of  the  testicle 
comes  on  in  gonorrhoea,  the  urethral  discharge 
generally  stops,  or  undergoes  a  considerable 
diminution,  so  that  it  appears  to  some  patholo- 
gists as  if  there  were  a  translation  of  the  in- 
flammation from  the  urethra  to  the  testicle  ;  a 
view  to  which  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  inclines,  and 
v\  bich  is  entirely  different  from  the  other,  to 
which  I  have  been  adverting.  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  •'  inflammation  of  the  testicle  seems 
to  be  sometimes  independent  of  the  translation 
of  the  inflammation,  or  of  the  suppression  of  the 
discharge  from  the  urethra  ;  and.  it  must  then  be 
attributed  to  the  extension  of  the  inflammation 
of  the  urethra  and  vasa  deferentia  to  the  testicle." 
(See  Land.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  218.) 

By  many  surgeons  the  employment  of  -injec- 
tions for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  is  regarded  as  a 
frequent  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  testicle. 
If  they  be  used,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  of  opinion 
that  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  compress 
the  urethra  two  inches  from  its  orifice,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  fluid  from  passing  beyond  that  point, 
and  towards  the  membranous  and  prostatic  por- 
tions of  it. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  surgeon  of  experi- 
ence, that  the  irritation  of  the  urethra  with 
bougies,  or  catheters,  often  brings  on  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicle;  but,  according  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  observations,  this  rarely  happens,  ex- 
cept when  the  instrument  is  passed  beyond  three 
or  lour  inches.  Any  injury  (he  adds)  of  the 
prostate-  gland  may  have  the  same  effect,  as  is 
sometimes  noticed  after  lithotomy.  "  The  pros- 
tate gland,  which  seems  almost  a  concomitant 
of  age,  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  testis.  Inflammation  in  the  neck 
of  the  hi  adder  produces  this  disease  ;  and  a  cal- 
culus in  the  bladder,  pressing  upon  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra,  has  been  known  to  occasion  it, 
although  it.  generally  produces  only  a  spasm  of 
the  creinaster  muscle.  A  blow  upon  the  testis 
is  a  frequent  cause;  and,  if  it  be- severe,  it 
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produces  vomiting  at  the  instant."  (Sir  A.  Cooper, 
Op.ch.,  p.  IK) 

The  same  distinguished  surgeon  has  remarked, 
that  "  a  wound  of  the  testis  does  not  produce  the 
pun  and  inflammatory  effects  which  might  be 
ant  cipated ;  for  (says  he1*  I  have  several  times 
kno  wo  a  1  meet ,  and  even  a  trocar,  thrust  into 
its  substance.  It  is  followed  by  a  sickening 
pain,  and  the  patient  sometimes  vomits;  but 
the  wound  heals  read  ly,  and  without  suppura- 
tion. In  one  case,  however,  in  which  the  trocar 
was  twice  thrust  into  a  testis,  violent  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  succeeded."  (Op.  cit.,  p. 
19.)  The  lesti>le,  not  yet  descended  into  the 
scrotum,  miy  inflame  from  blows,  or  the  pres- 
sure of  a  tiu^s;  and  give  rise  to  excessive  pain, 
vomiting,  constipation,  tenderness  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  severe  febrile  disturbance. 

Acute  mfiamm  itiou  of  the  testicle  often  pro- 
duces a  considerable  effusion  of  serous  fluid  in 
the  cautyof  the  tunica  vaginalis  ;  but,  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  this  kind  of 
hydrocele  is  ab- orbed.  Another  effect,  noticed 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  is  adhesion  and  thicken- 
ing of  the  auove  membrane,  which  effects  some- 
times remain  a  good  wh  le,  and  may  be  m'staken 
for  a  disease  of  the  testicle  itself.  The  adhe- 
sion of  one  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  to  the 
other  may  be  either  partial  or  complete.  The 
epididymis  al-o  swell-,  sometimes  at  its  lower, 
and  somet  mes  at  its  upper  part.  When  such 
swell;ng  is  at  the  lower,  it  is  believed  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  to  be  situated  in  the  cellular  tissue 
oi  the  vas  deferens,  where  it  forms  its  first  con- 
volutions ;  and  frequently  it  does  not  depend 
upon  any  effusion  in  the  interior  of  the  duct,  and 
conseqiun  ly  the  function  of  the  testis  continues 
penect.    Wiien  the  spelling  occupies  the  upper 


part  of  the  epididymis,  or  its  globus  rnijor,  ad- 
hesive in  ttter  is  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue, 
"  between  the  coni  vasculosi,  at  their  termina- 
tion in  the  epididymis ;  and  sometimes  a  sac, 
containing  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  is  found  in  this 
part.  This  portion  of  the  epididymis  is  more 
frequently  diseased  than  any  other  part  of  it.  or 
the  testis  ;  but  the  result  is  less  important  than 
an  other  parts,  because  some  of  the  vasa  effer- 
entia  and  coni  vasculosi  still  carry  the  semen 
from  the  testicle  to  the  epididymis.  The  coni 
vasculosi,  under  this  state  of  disease,  are  thick- 
ened, hardened,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour." 
Sir  Asif'y  Cooper  possesses  aiso  a  preparation, 
in  which,  after  inflammation )  a  tumour,  some- 
what larger  than  a  pea,  was  seated  amidst  the 
seminiferous  tubes,  surrounded  by  an  exceeding- 
ly vascular  surfice.  In  general '(says  he)  I  ob- 
serve, th  it  where  there  are  mirks  of  inflamma- 
tion upon  the  tunics  of  the  testis,  such  as  adhe- 
sions, the  substance  of  the  gland  itself  is  changed 
the  sept i  are  much  more  apparent  than  usual! 
the  number  of  the  seminiferous  tubes  is  dimin- 
ished, and  their  size  so  reduced,  that  many  are 
converted  from  tubes  into  mere  cords.  (Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.'  21.) 

The  induration  left  after  inflammation  of  the 
testicle,  is  described  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  as 
dependant  upon  effusion  oflymph  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  gl  mdular  structure,  and  as  not  pro- 
ducing any  permanent  injury  of  the  functions  of 
the  organ.  In  six  or  twelve  months,  the  hard- 
ness disappears  :  "  butj"  he  adds,  "  there  are  a 
few  cases,  in  v,  hich  the  inflammation  is  so  severe, 
as  actually  to  injure  some  portion  of  the  glandu- 
lar structure.  I  examined  the  body  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  had  inflammation  of  the  testicle 
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from  a  gonorrhoea  twenty  years  before.  The 
testicle,  which  had  been  inflamed,  was  front 
that  time  smaller  than  the  other,  and  a  part  of 
it  remained  considerably  indurated.  I  knew  these 
facts  previously,  and  I  was  curious  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  testicle  by  dissection.  On  mak- 
ing a  section  of  it,  I  found  that  about  two  thirds 
of  the  tubuli  testis  remained  in  their  natural  con- 
dition,  while  the  remainder  had  become  convert- 
ed into  a  white  substance,  having  the  consistence 
but  not  the  fibrous  structure,  of  ligament."  (See' 
Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  219.) 

Atrophy,  or  a  wasting  away  of  the  testicle, 
which  is  an^  occasional  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation of  it,  is  observed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to 
take  place  more  frequently  at  puberty  than  any 
other  age.  A  person  receives  a  blow  on  the  part 
or  the  testicle  inflames  spontaneously ;  or,  more' 
rarely,  the  atrophy  follows  hernia  humoralis 
from  gonorrhoea.  The  change  consists  in  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  whole  of  the  glandular  structure, 
the  tunica  vaginalis  being  left  adherent  to  the 
tunica  albuginea,  with  the  septa  within  the  latter. 
In  a  wasted  testicle  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
quicksilver  descended  in  the  vas  deferens  only 
about  half  way  between  the  abdominal  ring  and 
the  epididymis.  (  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p. 
2.4.)  A  patient  with  acute  inflammation  of  the 
testicle  should  wear  a  suspensory,  and  keep  him- 
self quiet  on  a  sofa,  or  even  in  bed,  in  the  re- 
cumbent position.  Leeches  should  be  applied 
to  the  scrotum,  and,  if  the  local  and  general 
symptoms  be  severe,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  blood  from  the  arm,  or  from  the  loins  by 
cupping.  When  leeches  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  surgeon  may  puncture  three  or  four  veins 
of  the  scrotum,  with  the  point  of  the  lancet  in- 
troduced  transversely  with  respect  to  these  ves- 
sels, which  will  then  bleed  freely,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  parts  be  placed  in  warm  water. 

The  recumbent  position  does  not  obviate  the 
necessity  for  supporting  the  testicle  with  a  sus- 
pensory bandage,  or  handkerchief ;  and,  as  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  remarks,  the  inflamed  part  should 
thus  be  brought  towards  the  abdomen,  and  not 
suffered  to  fall  between  the  thighs,  which  would 
destroy  the  salutary  influence  of  the  recumbent 
posture.    The  suspensory  bandage  should  have 
four  tapes  :  two  in  front  and  two  behind.  "  The 
two  anterior  are  carried  to  the  loins,  which  they 
cross,  and  are  tied  on  the  forepart  of  the  ab- 
domen;  whilst  the  two  behind  ought  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  forepart  of  the  groin  upon  each 
side,  and  should  be  fastened  to  those  wliich  sur- 
round the  abdomen.    Thus  a  real  support  is 
given  ;  but  if  the  hinder  tapes  are  carried  be- 
tween the  thighs  to  the  loins,  as  thpy  usually 
are,  the  testicles  are'  painfully  drawn  back, 
rather  than  supported."  (Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Op. 
cit.,  p.  25.)   When  the  patient  has  not  a  regular 
suspensory  bandage,  he  may  support  the  part 
very  well  with  a  handkerchief,  which  may  be 
fastened  at  each  end  to  another  handkerchief, 
or  band,  placed  round  the  loins;  or  a  handker- 
ch;ef  may  be  <!  doubled  in  a  triangular  form, 
and  a  piece  of  tape  attached  to  the  nvddle  of 
its  base,  .and  carried  between  the  thighs  to  the 
back,  where  two  of  the  ends  of  the  handkerchief 
are  to  be  tied,  whilst  the  third  angle  is  brought 
forward  and  upwards  before  the  scrotum."  (Op. 
cit.,  p.  26.)       ;  v 

With  respect  to  local  applications,  cold  ones 
frequently  answer  bes  ,  when  the  pain  is  not 
very  severe  ;  but,  in  other  instances,  fomenta- 
tions and  poultices  are  generally  preferable. 
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When  leeches  are  used,  it.  is  an  excellent  plan* 
after  they  drop  off,  to  apply  a  poultice,  into 
which  the  bites  will  still  continue  to  bleed  for 
some  time  very  freely,  without  any  occasion  for 
the  surgeon  or  patient  to  take  fiutSer  trouble  to 
.promote  the  hemorrhage.  Warm  emollient  ap- 
.  plications  are  supposed  to  act  beneficially  by 
their  relaxing  effect  on  the  textures  coVering  the 
swollen  testicle. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  means,  the  bow- 
■A-  should  be  kept-open  with  antimonial  saline 
/purgatives  ;  and,  during  the  prevalence  of  severe 
pain,  or  great  nervous  irritation,  eight  or  ten 
grains  -of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  half  a  grain  of  the  muriate  or  acetate  of  mor-- 
phia,  should  be  given  every  evening. 

The  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis  dilutus,  with  or 
without  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  added 
to  it ;  or  the  liquor  ammon.  acet.,  if  no  leech- 
bites  are  present ;  or  a  solution  of  one  drachm 
of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in  a  pint  of  water, 
are  all  of  them  applications  in  common  use, 
when  cold  ones  are  judged  advantageous.  Un- 
less  the  inflammation  yield  quickly,  the  local 
bleeding  must  be  repeated,  and  even  in  some 
cases  venesection.  "Emetics  and  nauseating 
doses  of  tartrate  of  antimony  are  occasionally  re- 
sorted to.  Mr.  Hunter  states,  that  he  has  known 
■a  vomit  remove  the  .swelling  almost  instan- 
taneously. "  The  effects  of  the  vomit  most 
probably  arise  from  the  sympathy  between  the- 
stomach  and  the  testicle."  (On  the  Venereal 
Disease,  p.  91.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  notices  cer- 
tain irritable  constitutions,  in  which  the  continu- 
ance of  depletion  will  not  succeed ;  here,  says 
he,  "  the  best  practice,  when  the  pulse  is  jerk- 
ing, the  patient  irritable,  and  the  part  painful, 
is  to  give  the  submuriate  of  mvrcury  with  pulvis 
ipecacuanha?  comp." 

If  suppuration  occur,  fomentations  and  poul- 
tices are  to  be  applied ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
matter  can  be  perceived,  it  should  be  dis- 
charged, as  otherwise  the  secreting  substance 
■-of  the  testis  is  destroyed,  and  several  open- 
ings, instead  of  one,  are  produced.  (Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  30.) 

It  is  generally  a  long  time  before  the  swelling 
of  the  testicle  entirely  subsides  ;  •  previously  to 
its  becoming  less,  it  usually  becomes  softer. 
tl  It  is  still  much  longer,  (as  Mr.  Hunter  ob- 
serves,) sometimes  even  years,  before  the  epi- 
didymis returns  to  its  natural  slate  ;  sometimes 
it  is  never  reduced  to  its  natural  size  and  soft- 
ness ;  however,  this  is  not  of  much  consequence, 
as  no  great  inconvenience  results  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  hardness  simply,  though  some- 
times, perhaps,  such  testicles  are  rendered  to- 
tally useless.  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  testicle  of  one  that  was  known  to 
have  this  complaint  ;  but  have  examined  testides 
where  the  epididymis  has' had .  the  s'ame  external 
feel,  and  where  the  canal  of  the  vas  deferens  has 
been  obliterated.  But  -this 'I  suspect  seldom 
happens,;  for  there  are  people  who  have  both 
testicles  swelled,  and,  notwithstanding,  dis- 
charge their  semen  as  before.  It  is  in  this  stage 
of  the  complaint,  that  resolvents  may  be  of 
service,  such  as  mercurial  friction  joined  witli 
camphor."  {Hunter  on  the  Ven.  Disease,  p.  92.) 
Ointments,  containing  the  hydriodate  of  potash, 
are  also  now  sometimes  employed  with  the 
view  of  dispersing  the  induration;  so  likewise 
are  poultices  composed  ofvinegar  and  oatmeal ; 
the  enrplastrum  ammon.  cum  hydrargyro  ;  or  a 
lotion,  consisting  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  vine- 


gar, nv'xed  with  bread.  A  suspensory  bandage, 
lined  with  oil-silk,  is  recommended  by  Sir  Ast- 
ley Cooper  as  an  excellent  application.  He  com- 
bines witli  local  means  constitutional  treatment, 
as  small  doses  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  or 
pil.  hydrarg.gr.  ij.,  ant.  tart.  gr.  J,  or  extract 
colocynth  comb.  gr.  iij.,  with  ipecacuanh.  gr.  ij., 
made  into  a  pill,  and  taken  every  night.  If  nau- 
sea be  excited,  this  he  deems  advantageous.  He 
speaks  also  favourably  df  the  effects  of  the  liquor 
potassa?,  the  pil.  hydrarg.  chloridi  comp..  and  the 
tincture  of  iodine,  its  effects  being  carefully 
watched. 

In  cynanche  parotidea,  there  is  occasionlly  a 
transfer  of  the  inflammation  'to  the  testicle  ;  a 
case  requiting  the  exhibition  of  liq.  ammon. 
acet.,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  the  saline 
mixture  with  tartarized  antimony,  and  a  pill, 
containing  calomel  and  antimonial  powder. 
Leeches,  with  a  poultice,  or  cold  lotion,  are 
also,  proper.  (  Sir  As  ley  Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  78.) 

The  granular  swelling  of  the  testicle,  as  it  is 
termed,' is  a  protrusion  of  granulations  from  an 
abscess  either  of  the  epididymis  or  testis,  and 
may  be  the  result  of  acute  or  chronic  inflam- 
mation. The  granulations,  as  they  arise,  being 
compressed  by  the  Unyielding  nature  of  the 
tunica  albuginea,  protrude  through  the  ulcer- 
ated opening  in  itj  and  form  a  swelling,  which 
often  projects  through  the  scrotum.  This  dis- 
ease has  received  the  names  of  lipoma  and  fungus 
testis,  but  very  improperly,  as  it  consists  neither 
of  a  fatty  substance,  nor  of  a  real  fungus.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  gives  the  following  account  of  it, 
as  an  occasional  consequence  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  t;he  testicle.  "  The  testicle  becomes 
adherent  to  the  skin  'at  one  part,  and  here  the 
skin  inflames  and  ulcerates  ;  and  then  a  fungus, 
of  small  size  at  first,  protrudes  through  the  ul- 
cerated opening,  but  gradually  becomes  larger 
afterwards;  and,  on  the  surface  of -this  fungus, 
you  find  some  of  the  same  kind  of  yeUow  sub- 
stance which  is  within  the  testicle  itself.  What 
is  called  a  fungus,  however,  is  not  a  fungus  in 
reality,  but  the  glandular  structure  of  the  testis 
itself."  The  same  experienced  surgeon  joins 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  comparing  its  formation  to 
that  of  hernia  cerebri,  following  ulceration  of 
the  dura-  mater.  "  If  (says  the  former)  you 
dissect  the  parts  in  this  stage  of  the  disease, 
you  will  find,  not  only  that  the  skin  has  ulcer- 
ated, but  thut  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  tunica 
albuginea  have  ulcerated  also ;  and  that  the 
glandular  structure  of  the  testicle  projects 
through  aU  these  openings.  You  may  ascer- 
tain the  same  thing  in  the  living  person  ;  for, 
when  the  fungus  is  large,  no  portion  of  the  testi- 
cle remains'  within  the  scrotum,  and  you  may 
distinctly  trace  the  spermatic  cord  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  fungus.  There  are  a  few  cases  in 
which  an  abscess  forms  in  the  substance  of  the 
testicle,  and  bursts  externally,  without  the  pro- 
trusion of  a  fungus  ;  but  these  are  comparatively 
'rare.  The  inner  surface  of  such  an  abscess  se- 
cretes the  yellow  substance  which  I  have  de- 
scribed ;  and  you  will  find  large  masses  of  it, 
witli  a  laminated  structure,  coming  out  of  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess.  The  disease,  if  it  be  ar- 
rested in  fhc  early  stage,  leaves  the  testicle 
v  iih  the  glandidar  structure  not  at  all  impaired. 
If  it  be  arrested  after  it  has  advanced  some  way, 
the  glandular  structure  is  partially  destroyed  ; 
but  if  it  be  allowed  to  run  its  course,  the  whole 
of  the  glandular  structure  disappears  ;  ind  you 
find  in  lieu  of  it's  new-formed  white  organized 
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substance,  having  the  consistence  of  rgam?nt, 
but  without  its  librous  character."  In  the  early 
stage,  the  testicle  is  enlirged  to  many  times  its 
ualural  size  ;  but,  when  the  disease  13  suffered 
to  proceed,  the  large  testicle  disappears,  and 
merely  a>  knob  or  tubercle  is  left,  connected 
with  the  slender  remains  of  the  spermatic  cord. 
(Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  Land.  Med.Gaz..  vol. 
xiii.  p.  221.) 

This  disease  was  briefly  noticed  ty  me  in  an 
early  edition  of  another  publication,  and  de- 
scribed as  "  a  particular  affection  of  the  tesjiole, 
in  which  a  fungus  gro  vvs  from  'the  glandular 
substance  of  this  body,  and/in  some  instances, 
from  the  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea.  The 
excrescence  is  usually  preceded  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  testicle,  in  consequence  of  a  bruise,  or 
some  species  of  external  violence.  A  small  ab- 
scess takes  place,  and  bursts,  and  from  the  ul- 
cerated opening  the  fungus  gradually  protrudes." 
I  then  proceeded  to  represent  how  unnecessary 
and  improper  it  was  to  extirpate  the  testicle, 
oij  account  of  this  affection,  and  recommended 
the  fungus  to  be  cut  off,  or  else  destroyed  with 
caustic.  I  founded  my  advice  on  a  successM 
attempt  of  the  first  kind,  which  was  made  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  by  Sir  James  Earle, 
a  little  wh  le  before  my  book  was  published. 
(See  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery, 
p.  399.)  . 

An  interesting  paper  was  written  on  the  sub- 
ject by  my  friend  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  favoured 
the  public  with  a  more  particular  account,  and 
nine  cases  illustrative  of  the  causes,  symptoms, 
and  progress  of  the  disorder.  The  patient  gen- 
erally assigns  some  blow,  or  other  injury,  as  the 
cause  of  the  complaint ;  in  other  instances,  it 
originates  in  consequence  of  hernia  humoralis 
from  gonorrhoea,  and  sometimes  appears  spon- 
taneously. A  painful  swelling  of  the  gland,  parti- 
cularly ehiractenzed  by  its  hardness,  is  the 
first  appearance  of  the  disease.  After  a  certain 
length  of  time,  the  scrotum,  growing  gradually 
thinner,  ulcerates ;  but  the  opening  which  is 
thus  formed,  instead  of  discharging  matter, 
gives  issue  to  a  firm,- and  generally,  ins'ensible 
fungus.  The  surround'ng  integuments  and  cel- 
lular substance  are  thickened  and  indurated  , by 
•the  complaint,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  alto- 
gether a  considerable  mass  of  disease.  The 
pain  abates,  and  the  swelling  subsides  consider- 
ably, when  the  scrotum  has  given  way.  Iff  this 
state,  the  disorder  appears  very  indolent ;  but  if 
the  fungus  be  destroyed  by  any  means,  the  in- 
teguments come  together,  and  a  cicatrix  en- 
sues, which  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
testicle.  Mr.  Lawrence  observes,  that  if  the 
part  be  examined  while  the  fungus  still  remains, 
the  excrescence  is  found  to  have  its  origin  in  the 
glandular  substance  of  the  testicle  itself;  that 
the  coats  of  the  pah  are  destroyed  to-  a  certain 
extent ;  and  that  a  protrusion  of  the  tubuli  semi- 
niferi  takes  place  through  the  aperture  thus 
formed.  Mr.  Lawrence*  has  ascertained  file 
continuity  of  the  excrescence  with  the  pulpy 
substance,  of  the  testicle,  of  Which  more  or  less 
remrns,  according  to  the  -difference  in  the 
period  of  the  disorder.  He  thinks  that  the 
glmdular  part  of  the  testiele'experieneesan  in- 
flammatory affection  in  the  .first  instance,  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  inflicted  on  it ;  and 
that  the  confinement  of  fhe  'swollen  substance, 
by  the  dense  and  unyielding,  tun  ca  albuginea, 
sufficiently  expl  lins  the  peculiar  h  irdn'ess  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  pain  which  «6  always  attend- 


ant on  this  stage  of  the  disorder.  The  absorp- 
tion of  the  coats  of  the  testis,  and  of  the- 
scrotum,  obviates  the  tension  of  the  parts,  and 
thereby  restores  ease  to  the  patient,  at  the  same 
time  that  tho  fungus  makes  its  appearanoe  ex- 
ternally. 

The  excrescence  may  be  removed  with  a  knife, 
or,  if  the  nature  of  its'  attachment  permit,  with 
a  ligature,  or  it  may  be  destroyed  with  escnaro- 
tic  applications.  Mr.  Lawrence  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  -removing  the  tumour  to  a  level  with 
the  scrotum,  by  means  of  the  knife,  as  the  most 
expeditious  and  effectual  mode  of  treatment. 
He  can  tliscern  no.  ground  whatever  for  propos- 
ing castration  in  this  complaint,  since,  in  no  part 
of  its  progress,  nor  in  any  of  its  possible  conse- 
quences and  effects,  can  it  expose  the  patient  to 
the  slightest  risk.  I  remember  the  time,  how- 
ever,  when  the  testicle  was  often  removed  on. 
account  of  this  disease.  But  no  surgeon  of  the 
present  day  would  ever  think  of  such  a  pro-, 
ceeding. 

Mr.  Lawrence  also  mentions  th<  possibility  of 
there  being  other -kinds  of  fungi,  which  grow 
from  the  testicle,,  and  qtfotes  an  instance,  in 
which  Dr.  Macartney  found  a  fungus,  of  a  firm 
and  dense  structure,  growing  from' the  tunica  al- 
buginea, while  all  the  substance  of  the  testicle 
itself  wassound.  Dr.  Macartney  was  so  kind  as- 
to  show  me  the  preparation,  affording  a  clear 
specimen  of  the  second  kind  of  fungus.  (Sea 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  July,  1808.) 
Callisen  represents  the  excrescence  as  some- 
times originating  from  the  surface  of  the  tunica 
■vaginalis. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  instead  of  cutting  away 
the  protruding  mass,  which  he  deems  objection- 
able, on  account  of  the  tubuli  testis  being  thus 
sliced  away,  keeps  the  patient  in  the  recumbent 
posture  in  bed ;  gives  him  mercury ;  snrihkles 
the  projecting  substance  every  day  with  finely 
levigated  nitric  oxyde  of  mercury,  and  applies 
over  this  simple  dressing.  -Under  such  treat- 
ment, the  surface  soon  becomes  covered  with- 
red  healthy  granulations.  Then  lint,  dipped  in 
a  weak  solution  of  copper  in  camphor  mixture, 
may  be  used  as  a  dressing. 

The  reader  will  discern  some  discrepance  in 
the  accounts  given  of  this  disease  by  different 
writers,  some  representing  the  substance  as  con- 
sisting of  fungous  granulations ;  and  others  as 
being  actually  a  protrusion  of  the  glandular  sub- 
stance of  the  testicle  itself.  I  should  say.  that 
both  forms  of  disease  occur,  but  that  they  should 
not  be  confounded  together. 

Chronic  Inflammation,  or  Enlargement  of  the 
•  Testicle. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  adverts  to  the  fre- 
quency of  this  disease,  and  to  its  being  sometimes- 
•mistaken  for  .one  .01  a  malignant  nature.  "It 
begins  (says  he)  with  a  hardness  and  swelling 
of  the  epididymis,  is  at  first  unattended  with 
pain,  and  is  discovered  by  accident  after  it  has- 
acquired  a  considerable  bulk."  The  testicle  at 
length  becomes  involved,  the  form  of  the  epididy- 
mis is,  preserved,  although  its  size  is  augmented  ; 
and  its  separation  from  the  testicle  may  still  be 
distinctly  traced.  The  latter,  when  enlarged 
and  hardened,  generally  retains  its  natural 
smoothness,  but  its  form  is  rounder  than  natural ; 
frequently,  a  clear  transparent  serous  fluid  is 
effused  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  making  one  of 
the- cases  to  which  the  term  hydro-sarcocele  is 
applied.  "  Eaeh  epididymis  and  testicle  is  fre- 
quently contemporaneously  affected  ;  and  hydro- 
cele often  exists,  on  one  ,side,  but  not  on  tlit; 
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,  other  ;  yet  sometimes  on  both  sides.  One  testis 
may  ce  ise  to"  swell,  and  the  oth^r  then  becomes 
enl  irged.  The  testicle  antt  epididymis  continue 
smooth  under  great  increase,  and  the  spermatic 
cordis  not  dually' hardened,  but  its  veins  are  a 
I'ttle  swollen,  and  it  is  consequently  somewhat 
increased  in  size.  When  the  enlargement  in  tfye 
testis  and  ep:d  dymis  is. considerable, sight  pa'n 
and  a  sense  of  weight  are  complained  of  in  the 
loins  and  thghs."*^  The  d*sease  may  remain  in 
tli  s  state  for  months,  requiring  merely  to  be  sup. 
ported  ;  but'from  catarrh,  a  sight  blow  in  riding, 
some  indiscretion  in  drinking,  or  other  excess, 
"the.  sweJTng  is  d'sposed  'to  increase,  attended 
with  great  pain  iruthe  part  guuj  loins,  and  swell- 
ing and  redness  of  fhe  scrotum.  These  incon- 
veniences are  relieved  by  leeches  and  purgatives; 
but,  iffa  few  .week*,  rfn  the  patient  again  taking 
exercise,  and  returning  to  his  usual  mode  of 
living,  the  disease  is  once  more  .suddenly  aug- 
mented. The  repetition  of  such  attacks  at  length 
makes  the  patient  anxious  to  have  the  part  re- 
moved. In'tlie  course  of  time  an  abscess  fpr-ms, 
denoted  by  an  pbscure  fluctuation  ;  and,  if  punc- 
tured, a  thick  pus  of  bad  quality  is  rrjsch.arged. 
When  the  abscess  is  fofmed  in  the  body  of  the 
testis,  the  tunica  alhug'nea  greatly  retards  the 
progress  of  the  matter  to  the  smva.ee. 

According  to  Cruve  liver,  the  body  of  the  tes- 
ticle is  affected  only  consecutively;  "and  then 
(says  he)  either  the  tuberculir  infiltration  takes 
place.along  the  fibrous  radiating  prolongations, 
which,  proceeding  from  the  corpus  Highmoria- 
num.  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  testicle  ;  or 
else  tubercles,  more  or  less  numerously,  form  at 
different  points  of  the  texture  of  that  organ." 
iCruveMier,  Ana*.  Pathol.,  livr.  ix.) 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodre  represents  the  tesfcle  as 
■  being  at  'first  somewhat  knobby  and  irregular ; 
but,  as  it  increases  in  size,  and  becomes  harder, 
the  different  knobs  seem  to  run  into  one  another, 
and,  at  last,  the  part  constitutes  one  large,  hard, 
uniform  oval  swell" ng*.  He  admits  that  the  dis- 
ease generally  commences  in  the  ep;d;dymis, 
but  not  always.  (See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  'vol. 
xiii.  p.  220.) 

lii  the  d'ssect;on  of  a  testicle  thus  affected,  a 
yellow  unorgan'zed  matter  is  found  collected  in 
small  masses  in  its  glandular  structure;  and,  in 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  these 
masses  are  larger  in"  certain  places  ;  \vh>,  in 
>others,  the  glandular  structure  retains  its  natural 
appearance.    All  th's  is  well  represented  in  Cru- 
veilh'er's  9th  Ijvraisa?,  pi.  f.   In  a  still  more 
advanced  stage,  the  yellow  deposite  (orms  chs- 
tinct  hard  masses,  and  generally  more  or  lfess 
laminated.    (Sir  B.  Brodie.)    Dnpuytren  also 
describes  the  tubercular  degeneration  as  one  ot 
the  pr  ncipal  characters  of  tlje  disease;  and  he 
states  that,  in  most  instances,  it  affects  the fibro- 
cellul  ir  tissue  around  .the  epididymis,  and  aLso 
the  substance  of  the  testicle  itself.  (Clin.Chii-., 
t  i  p  101  )    Cruveilh'ir,  who«has  published  an 
accurate  description  of  it,  illustrated  by  plates, 
regards  it  as  the  result  of  chron'c  inflammation 
c/the  ep'diciyinis.    (Annt.  Pathol,  livr.  ix.  pi. 
j  y  In  what  Sir  Astley  Cooper  terms  the  adhe- 
sive'stage,  the  testicle  and  epid'dymis,  when  dis- 
sected, liive  a  general  yellowish  .appearance, and 
considerable    solidity.    "When  (says   he)  I 
make  a  section  of  a  chronic  enlargement  ot  the 
testis  throw  jt  into  water,  and  agitate  it,  a 
whitish  yellow  flu'd  proceeds  from  the  semm'.fe- 
Toustnbes,  which  are  extremely  dilated,  and  then 
appear  emptied.   But  still  the  same  bulk  of  file 
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testicle  remains,  owing  to  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  part  being  loaded  with  a  yellow  fibrine; 
tin'  rete  is  filled  with  the  same  secretion  as  th« 
tubuli:  the  epid'dymis  is  similarly  diseased; 
and  sometimes  the  vesiculae  seminales  and  vasa 
deferential  are  distended  wlth-a^similar  deposite. 
Oruveilhier  gives  one  example,  in  which  all  these 
parts,  and  also  the  ejaculator  ducts,  and  pros- 
tate gland,  contained  tubercular  matter.  Some- 
timps  at  scess  and  ulceration  are  met  with,  and 
in  this  case  a  part  of  the  testicle  is  destroyed, 
and  the  complete  recovery  of  its  functions  is  im- 
possible. Occasionally  sinuses'  lead  into  these 
abscesses,  the  cavities  and  outlets  of  which,  still 
secreting  semen,  are  prevented  from  closing  till 
the  secreting  surface  be  healed  or  destroyed. 
(Xt  A.  Cooper,  Op.  eit.,  p.  37.)  The  protrusion 
of  hgh  Granulations  from  such  abscesses,  and 
termed  the  granular  testicle,  I  have  aheady  no- 
ticed. Chronic  inflammation  of  the  testicle 
sometimes  comes  on  as  a  consequence  of  local 
injury  ;  but  much  more  frequently  as  the  result 
of"  some  constitutional  derangement,  as  that 
from  syrhilis  or  rheumatism.  (See  Dupuytren, 
Clin.  CkY.,  t.  i.'  p.  88 ;  "Sir  B.  Brodie,  #c.)  Ac- 
cordaig  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it  often  takes  place 
in  persons  who*  have  been  scrofulous  in  their 
youth.  (Also'' Dupuytren,  vol.  eit.,  p.  100.)  It 
is  frequently  the  product  of,  a  constitution  worn 
"and,  broken  by  intemperance,.  Jt  often  follows  a 
long  course  of  mercury;  and  "  it  arises  in  habits 
in  wlvch  the  vital  powers  are  diminished,  and  in 
which  we  often  find  sloughing  of  the  cellular 
membrane  in  the  forfta.of  chronic  carbuncle. 
Frequent  exposure  to  wet,  cold,  or  fatigue,  and 
an  excessive  indulgence  of  the  passions,  also  dis- 
pose to  its  production.  The  most  frequent  occa- 
sional cause  is  urethral  disease."  (Srr  Astley 
Cooper,  Cp.  cit.,  p.  39.)  . 

Mal:gnant  or  cancerous  sarcoceles  are  repre- 
sented by  Cruveiltr  er  as  generally  beginning  in 
the  body  of  the  testicle  ;  tubercular  sarcoceles  in 
the  epididymis.  "  The  former  "  (says  he)  are 
commonly  sponjaneous  ;  the  latter  mostly  arise 
either  from  a  venereal  cause,  a  scrofulous  con, 
stitution,  or  a  contusion."  (Anat.  Pathol.,  livr, 
■S    .     •    *  .  '♦"  ' 

When  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle 
arises  from  syphilis;  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
tienereal  sarcocele.  The  criterion  of  this  case,  so 
far  as  the  part  itself  is  concerned,  has  not  hither- 
to been  welj.  ascertained,  .indeed,  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  observes,  that  under  whatever  circum- 
stances chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle  taxes 
place,  ^the  symptoms  are  precisely  the  same. 
He  has  not  overlooked,  however,  its  combination 
with,  venereal-ulcers,  or  eruptions,  as  throwing 
light  on  the  case?  ,  (Vol.  cit.,  p.  222.)  D«pu.y* 
tren  remarks,  that  "it  would  not  seem  difficult 
at  first  to  discriminate  venereal  enlargements.  *v 
thns<4  Tirodiic.pd.  bv  friction,  from  ft*  iers  which 


those  produced-  by  friction,  from  ftt„ers  which 
are  scrofulous:  I  must  confess,  however,  that,  in 
many  examples,  they  begin  absolutely  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  and  do  lfot  exhibittheir  true  charac- 
ter till  after  a  certain  space  oftime  has  elapsed. 
The  scrofulous  (he  says)  do  not  generally  yield 
to  ordinary  means;  they  are  indefinitely  pro- 
tracted, are  often  accompanied  by  affections  of 
the  same  nature,  and  are  connected  with  a  scro- 
fulous constitution."  (Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i.  p.  100.) 
The  .venereal  chrome  enlargement  of  the  testicle 
is  mostly  described  as  coming  on  without  pain 
or  uneasiness,  except  that  produced  by  mere  dis- 
tention "and  the  weight  of  the  tumour  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Cusack,  the  inflammat'ori  occa- 
•  *  137 
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sionally  comes  on  rather  suddenly,  and  in  a  sub- 
acute form.  The. disease  "  commences  in  the 
body  of  the  testis ;  there  is  little  alteration  in 
the  form  of  the  organ  in  the  first  instance  ;  but, 
as  the  enlargement  advances,  the  tumour  becomes 
more  globular,  the  epididymis  soon  becoming  in- 
volved, and  lost  in  the  general  mass,;  the  tumour 
has  a  fleshy  feel,  but  differs  much  in  density  in 
different  parts.  It  is  said  to  be  smooth  and  uni- 
form on  the  surface,  and  primarily  it  certainly  is 
so  generally:  partial  adhesions  in  the  cavity  of 
the  tun'ca  vaginal  s,  however,  combined  with 
effusions  into  that  cavity,  even  independent.pf 
the  internal  changes  which  may  be  going  on, 
render  this  a  very  uncertain  symptom  :  so  un- 
certain, indeed,  and  so  little  uniform  are  the  pri- 
mary appearances*,  that  Mr.  Cusack  believes  the 
bestpract  tioners  would  be  unable  to  make  a  per- 
fect diagnosis,  if  unacquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  case  and  the  attending  circumstances. 
The  termination  of  the  disease  is  either  resolu- 
tion, or  suppuration,  or  induration,  and  the  for- 
mation ,of  granular  bodies,  ending  in  total  de- 
struction of  the  functions  of  the  organ.  Mr,  Cu- 
sack hesitates  to  believe,  and  is  unable  to  affirm, 
from  li  s  own  experience,  thaj.  fhis  affection  of 
the  testis  is  met  with  in  the  earlier  stages  of  se- 
condary symptoms,  or  during  the  presence  of  any 
of  the  forms  of  true  papulary  eruptions. 

"  The  acute  form  alluded  to  is  met  with  ac- 
companying venereal  hectic  pains  in  the  bones, 
and  either  a  scaly  eruption, .or  perhaps  a  solitary 
spot,  apparently  belonging  rather  to  the  genus 
Acne  ;  but  these  are*  jnstanoes  comparatively 
rare.  The  patients  who  suffer  from  this,  form  of 
the  disease, ,are  such  as  labour  under  affections 
of  the  periosteum  and  bones,  and  bear  the  marks 
of  having  suffered  from,  pustular  and  tubercular 
eruptions."  (See  Lublin  Journal  of  Med.  Sci- 
ence, vol.  viii.  p.  334.) 

I  once  attended  with  Mr.  Doughty,  of  Univer- 
sity College,  a  horrible  example  of  phagedenic 
sloug  dng  of  the  penis,  followed  by  painful  en- 
largement and  ulceration  and  abscess  of  the  tes- 
tes, one  of  which  protruded  in  the  form  of  a  large 
fungus-like  miss,  and  gradually  sloughed  away. 
The  patient  ultimately  fell  a  vxtim  to  the  further 
ravages  of  the  disease.  With  respect  to  the 
diagnosis  of  a  venereal  chronic  enlargement  of 
the  testicle,  Dupuytren  observes  that  we  da;ly 
meet  with  patients  who  have  a  swelling  of  this 
organ,  for  which  they  c  n  assign  no  cause. 
They  have  not  received  any  blow  or  external  in- 
jury  ;  the1  swelling  has  subsided  and  attacked  the 
other  testicle,  or  has  continued  in  one  or  the 
other  to  the  present  time.  "  If  the  tumour  is 
oblong,  or  cyl'ndrieal,  causes  no  lancinating 
pain  wh  'n  touched,  the  patient  has  had  old  ve- 
nereal compla'nts  ;  and  one  testicle, after  bavins 
been  diseased  for  six  months,  a  year,  or,a  yfiftr 
and  a  h  ill',  h  is  resumed  its  healthy  state,  and 
been  followed  by  disease  of  the  other  ;  there  is 
strong  reason  to  presume,  that  the  case  is  «f  a 
>ypl;  li'tic  nature ;  for  a  cancerous  affection"  would 
*nrft  thus  change  its  plice.-"  (See  Dupuytren,ln 
'Clk>.  CUir.j  t.  i.  p.  107-)  > 

In  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  though 
a  sold  d"posite  tyiay  have  taken  place  in  its 
tube-,  and  even  in  ijs  substance^  or  epid;dymis. 
a  cure  is  yet  practicable.  This  opinion,  deduced 


berculeuse,  dans  l'epididyme  et  mcme  dans  lo 

corps  du  testicule,  ne  snnt  pas  des  raisons  suffi. 
santes  pour  l'extirpation."  (Annt^  Pathol.,  livr. 
ix.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  directs  the  patient  to 
observe  the  recumbent  position  for  a  month,  so 
as  to  'prevent  gravitation  of  the  blood  into  fha 
affected  organ.  Three  grains  of  calomel  and 
one  of  opium  are  to  be  given  every  rtlglit  and 
morning,  and  the  gums  kept  sore  for  at  least  a 
month.  Every  fourth  morning  a. senna  draught 
with  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  liq.  ant.  tart.,  is  to  be 
prescribed.  Leeches  are  to  be  applied  twice  a 
week,  the  scrotum  fomented  thrice  a.day,  and  a 
lotion  of  the-  liq:  ammon.  acet.,  with  spirit  of 
wine  employed,  or  else  equal  .parts  of  camphor 
mixture  and  vinegar.  (Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Ov. 
tit.,  p.  40.)  •  '  * 

It  mercury  be  employed,  -when  the  disease 
has  not  bi  ing  going  on  more  than  two  or  three 
months,  theHesticle  will  generally *e  restored 
to  a  healthy  statjj ;  but  at  a  later  period,  it  will 
not  accomplish  so  much.  The  mercury  will 
only  slop;  the  inflammation  that  exists,  without 
haying  the  power  to  restore  the  strocture  which 
has  been  already  destroyed.  Mercury  may  now 
relieve  the  pain  and  tenderness,  and  diminish 
the  swelling ;  but  some  induration  and  enlarge- 
ment will  remain,  over  which  mercury  has  no 
control.  (Sir  Bredie,  in  Lond.  Med.Gaz., 
vol.  xiii.  p.  222.)  If  calomel  or  the  blue  pill 
disagree  with  the  stomach,  mercurial  ointment 
should  be  rubbed  on  the  thigh.  When  the  swel- 
ling  is  combined  with  a  syphilitic  eruption  or 
ulcers,  the  bichloride  of  mercury  joined  with 
sarsaparilla  will  sometimes  prove  the  best  medi- 
cine. Dupuytren  found,  that  small  doses  of  the 
bichloride  had  a  better  effect  Ihan  full  ones: 
his  custom,  therefore,  was  to  give  thrice  a  day 
one  pill,  containing  I  of  a  grain  of  the  bichloride, 
i  a  grain  of  extract  of  opium,  and  2  grains  of 
extract  of^guaiacum.  The  dose  was  very  gradu- 
ally increased  to  £  a  grain  of  the  biddoride, 
which  quantity  was  never  exceeded.  The  com- 
pound decoction  of  sarsaparilla  and  sndorifics 
were  likewise  prescribed.  (See  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i. 
p.  89.) 

When  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle  is  in 
the  form  of  hydro-sarcocele,  the  fluid  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  usually  absorbed  under  the  influence 
of  mercury,  -and  the  same  remedies  which  cure 
the  disease  of  the  testicle,  cure  also  the  hydro- 
cele. "  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the 
hydrocele  attains  a  large  size,  ana  in  which  the 
remedies  which  cure  the  testicle  are  not  equal  to 
the  cure  of  this  secondary  disease.  Under  these 
circumstances,  you  should,  treat  the  disease  of 
tfie  testicle  first  by  the  exhibition  of  mercury; 
and  after  a  mercurial  course,  but  not  till  then, 
you  may  injept  the  hydrocele."  "  What  would 
happen  (asks  Sir  Benjamin  Bredie)  if  you  were 
to  make  an  error  in  the  diagnosis,  if  you  were  to 
mistake  a  hydrocele  of  this  kind  for  a  common 
hydrocele,  and  inject  it  before  you  had  cured 
the  primary  disease?  I  did  (savs  he)in  one 
instance  make  this  mistake,  and  1  will  tell  you 
the  result.  A  gentleman  (a  West  Indian)  many 
yeajs  ago  consulted  me  about  a  hydrocele. 
There  was  a  Considerable  collection  of  fluid, 
perhaps  about  eight  ounces ;  I  found  the  testi- 


by  Sir  AT  tl  -y  Cooper  from  a  field  of  immense  |  cle  somewhat  indurated,  which  I  thought  was 
experience,  and  oMivered  by  hitn  in  his  lectures,  merely  from  a  thickening  of  the  tunica  vaginalis ; 

1  did  not.  thereforp.  hpsitnf/J  tn  1  fl.«  d.r/trn. 


conlirm'tf  on  from  every  quarter.  "Je 
perisa  (,  ays:M.  Cruveilrfer)  que  d  ins  1'etal  ac- 
fuel  de  lT  science,  les  infiltrations  de  matiere  tu- 
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did  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  inject  the  hydro- 
ccle.  After  the  operation,  no  violent  inflamma- 
tion followed,  but  it  did  not  subside  as  usual. 
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and  a  small  abscess,  formed  in  one  part  of  the 
testicle,  which' I  opened.'  After  this-, "several 
abscesses  lormecl  in  succession  in,  the  testicle, 
which,  all  the  wh.le,  went  on  growing  larger 
and  larger./  Now  I  began  to  see  the  error  which 
I  had  committed,  arid  .to  suspect  that  the  pa- 
tient laboured  under  a  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  testicle,  tilt,  hydrocele  leing  merely  a. se- 
condary atlection.  I  put  the  patient  und,er  the 
influence  of  mercury,  and  Eft  themdment  that  ft 
acted  on  the,  gums,  the  abscesses  ceased  to 
form,  the  testicle*  rapidly  became  reduced,  and; 
in  about  another  month,  there  was  an  end  both  o 
the  disease  in  the  testicle  and  of  the  hydrocele/; 
so  that,  in  fact,  every  thing  turned  out  as  wel. 
as  if  I  had  adopted  the  proper  rho.de  ,»of  treat- 
ment in  the  first  instance. v  (Sir  i".  Brodie, 
Op.  cit.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  222.) 

Scrojulous  Disease  of  the  Testicle*— I  have  al- 
ready noticed  the  .opinion  pf  Baron  Dupuytren, 
that,  although  it  mSy  not  seem  difficult  at  once 
to  distinguish  an  enlargement  of  the  testicle  pro- 
duced by  syphilis,  or  by  an  external  injury,  from 
another  which  is  scrofulous,  yet,  in  their  begin- 
ning, they  sometimes  absolutely  resemble  one 
another,  and  their  true  character  cannot  be 
made  out  t.ll  a  later  period.  "  In  general  (says 
he)  scrofulous  enlargements  do  not  yield  to 
common  treatment ;.  they  continue  indefinitely, 
are  frequently  accompanied  by  other  affections 
of  the  same  nature,  and  are  connected  with  a 
strumous  constitution."  (See  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i. 
p.  101.)  •  " 

The  following  is.  the  description  given  of  the 
scrofulous  testicle  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brndie.  The 
patient  experiences  a  slight  pain  in  one  part  of 
the  testicle,  and  there  a  little  enlargement  is 
felt,  generally  at  one  end  of  the  epididymis.  Then 
a  slight  pain  is  experienced  at  another  part,  and 
here  is  perceived  another  enlargement,  which  is 
commonly  also  in  the  epididymis.  These  small 
tumours  increase  in  size,  and  gradually  become 
more  painful.  Sometimes  as. many  as  three  or 
four  of  these  tumours  are  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  testicle,  generally  connected  with  the 
epid .dyuiis.  The  skin  becomes  adherent  to 
them,  and  one  of  them  is  converted  into  an  ab- 
scess, which  bursts  through  the  external  skin. 
A  similar  abscess  forms  in  another,  and  runs 
the  same  course.  These  abscesses  discharge 
very  little?  matter,  and  they  do  not.  heal  like  a 
healthy  abscess.  When  a  probe  is  introduced 
into  one  of  the  sinuses  thus  formed,  it  passes 
down  into  the  centre  of  the  tubercle,  or  tumour 
in  which  the  abscess  originated.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  disease  will  go  oh,  until  the  whole 
of  the  testicle  is  disorganized.  Sometimes  it  is 
confined  to  one*  testicle  ;,  sometimes  both  are 
similarly  involved.  Occasionally  it  will  com- 
pletely destroy  one  of  the  testicles;  but,  more 
frequently,  the  testicle  is  only  partially  injured, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  glandular  structure  re- 
mains in  *a  natural  state.  In. the  advanced, 
stage,  the  testicle  sometimes  becomes  4ini- 
formly  enlarged,  and'  hard  throughout  ;\vet^on 
careful  exam  nation  H  the  remains  of  .the  pro- 
jecting turrrourt,  which  existed  in  the  begmr 
ning,  may  he  perceived.  The  disease  is  gen- 
erally connected  with  other  scrofulous  symp- 
toms :  as  enlarged  glands  inrthe. ,  ifeck,  scrofu*. 
lous  disease  of  the  spine  or  hip,  or  of  some  ot 
the  joints.     (See  London  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xm, 

^I^iVremarked  by  Dupuytren,  that  the  tuber- 
cular degeneration  is  one  of  the  principal  char- 


acters of  these  scrofulous  enlargements.  In  tlie 
majority  of  cases,  he  says,  the  disease  attacks 
th.e  fibro-cellular  tissue^ surround  ug  the  epididy- 
mis, but  that  it  may  also  occur  in  ihe  substance 
of  the  testicle  itsdf.  The  tubercles  are  de- 
veloped ; lowly,  and,  may  continue  three  or  four 
years.  The  mode  in  which  they  commence*,, 
their  progress,  their  long  duration,  are  the  signs  . 
indicative  of  their  nature.'  "  Scrofulous  swel- 
lings of  the  testiclfe  are  not  so'b'ard  as  scirrhous 
ones;  but  they  are  harder  than  those  which  de- 
pend upon  inflammation.'  TWey  are  free  from 
heat, and  redness  ;  and  cause  a  sense  of  weight 
and  numbness.  The  s'ubcritaneous  cellular  tissue 
is  ordinarily  free,"  or,  r"atfaer,  Dupuytren  should 
have  said  it  is  so,  except'at  the  poihts  where 
abscesses  advance  to  the  surfaefe.  "  The  shape 
of' jfie  tumour  is  commonly  uneven  and  irregu- 
lar, while,  in  a  scirrhous  enlargement,  the  testi- 
cle is  .globular,  arid  the  epididymis  knobby; 
the  spermatic  cord  being  mosily  spared,  but 
now  and  then  implicated.  AS  .the"  Scrofulous 
disease  of  the  .testicle.  ma?kes  progress,  certain 
points  within "the'ongan  soften,  and,  when  touch- 
ed, seem  as  if  they  contained  a  soft  substance. 
Soon  after  this^sm'all  bluish  projection's  are  no- 
ticed. Here  the  .-kin  ulcerates;,  and  from  the 
openings  is  discharged  a  thin  pus,  and  a  yel- 
lowish cheese-like  or  pultaceous  substance, 
evidently  a  pirqduct  of  scrofula. '  Pistulse  are 
next  formed,  out  of  which  is  voided  a  serous  im- 
perfect kind  of  pus.  The  disease  may  go  on 
for  years.    (Dupuytren  in  Clin.  Chir..  t.  i. 

P-101-)  i  ,  '  ' 

The  testicle,  even  in  very  young  children, 
sometimes  becomes  enlarged  and  very  hard,  but 
without  paiii ;  and  this'  indolent  increase  of  it 
may  remain  for  many  weeks,  months,  or  years  ; 
and,  as  the  health  improves,  ultimately  subside. 
More  frequently  the  disease  comes  on  at  puber- 
ty, or  between  that  period  and  the  age  of 
twenty;  and,  not  uncommonly;  it  attacks  both 
testicles.  If  suppuration  occur,  which  happens 
even  in  children,  but  still  ^more  frequently  at 
puberty,  the  matter  often  forms  in  the* globus 
major  of  the  epididymis,  though  sometimes  in 
the  globus  minor.  According  to,'  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  the  body  of  the  testicle  rarely  sup- 
purates*; ",  but,  after  the  epididymis  has  ulcer- 
ated, the  testis  becomes  affected,  and  the  scro- 
tum assumes  a  livid  hue  ;  ulceration  ensues, 
and  an  abscess .  forms,  which  discharges  ill- 
'formed  pus,  and  some  semen,  at  least  after  the 
age  of  puberty ;  and  the  t>pening  is  extremely 
d'.fficult  to  heal,  continuing  for  months,  and 
even  for  years."  One  or  both  testicles  at  length 
waste,  until  but  a. small  portion  is  left,  and  the 
seminal  secretion  almost  entirely  ceases. 

In  dissections  of,  the-  epididymis  and  testis 
affected  with  scrofulous  disease,  Sir  Astley'- 
Cooper  has  fourtd  a  yellow  spot  surrouncled  with  a 
zone  of  inflammation  in  the  globus  major,  or 
sometimes,  though  less  frequently  in  the  globus 
minor.  ,\Vhen  the' spot  ulcerates  in  its  centre, 
the  matter  which  is  voided  is  not  pure  pus, 
but  composed  of  fibrine  and  serum,  and  hav- 
ing a  slight  yellow  tinge.  "In,  the  testes 
therj  are  several  s'milir  yellow  spots,  acrom- 
panie<l  by  the  same  kind  of  inflammatory  zone  ; 
and  several  yellow  streaks  are  also  found  amidst 
the  tubal!  Scrofulous  abscesses  in  the  testes 
are  sometimes  ac  companied  by  a  granular  swel- 
ling,  like  tint  which  exists  in  the  simple 
chronic  disease."    (Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Op.  cit. 
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Mercury ?-which  proves  so  efficient  in  the  ordi- 
nary chrome  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  does 
harm  in  the  scrofulous  disease  of  it.  No  specific 
remedy  for  scrofula  is  known  ;  but,  the  patient 
should  have  the  benefit  of  pure  air,  and  especially 
of  that  of  the  coast.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious, 
and  ale,  or  porter,  or  wine  and  water  be  the 
drink  at  dinner.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  speaks  also 
in  favor  of  tepid  sea-bathing.  The  medicines 
which  he  commends,  are  hydr.  cum  creta  with 
rhubarb  ;  powder  of  columba  with  rhubarb  and 
soda  twice  a  day;  vinum  ferrj  ;  tinct.  ferri  mu- 
riatis ;  tinct.  ferri  ammori. ;  Or  pills  composed 
of  rhubarb  and  carbonate  of  iron  ;  quinine  with 
infus.  rosas  comp. ;  liquor  potassae  ;  the  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury  in  minute  doses,  joined  with  the 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  or  witli  tinc- 
ture of  bark,  or  of  rhubarb. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  enjoins  a  regulated  diet, 
residence  at  the  sea-side,  and  the  exhibition  of 
steel  medicines',  or  quinine,  where  they  seem  to 
be  required,  as  they  generally  are.  But  he  has 
seen  more  benefit  derived  from  the  liquor  po- 
tasses than  any  other  medicine.  It  is  to  be  com- 
bined with  tincture  of  gentian,  and  taken  in  the 
dose  of  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day,  blend- 
ed with  a  winerglass  of  table-beer-.  The  acetate 
'of  potash,  which  may  be  ..produced  by  this  mix- 
ture, Sir  Benjamin  conceives  has  also  a  good 
effect  by  acting  as  a  diuretic.  (Se"e  Land.  Med. 
Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  378.)  Preparations  of  iodine 
are  well  known.to  be  serviceable  in  this  disease  ; 
and  the  tincture,  or  what  is  better,  the  •  ioduret- 
ed  solution  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  may  be 
exhibited  with  caution. 

In  the  .indolent  stage,  previously  to  suppura- 
tion, the  ointment  of  iodine,  or  limmentum  hy- 
drargyri,  may  be  rubbed  on  the  part,  the  ein- 
plastrum  hydrargyri  applied,  or  lotions  of  the 
liquor  ammon.  acet.  arid  spir.  ,vin.  used:  If  the 
disease  suppurate  and  ulcerate,  a  solution  of  one 
grain  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  an  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water  may  be  employed  as  a  lotion,  and 
also  as  an  injection  for  the  sinus,  or  liq.  calcis  =iv 
and  hydrar.  chloridi  3j  :  nitrate  of  silver  lotions 
are  also  eligible. 

The  cystic,  or,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  narnes  it, 
the  hydatid,  or  encysted  disease  of  the  testicle,  is 
comparatively  rare,  and  described  by  him  as  a 
specific,  yet  entirely  a  local  disease,  as  he  has 
seen  it  in  persons  who  enjoyed. excellent  health, 
and  in  whom  no  relapse  occurred  alter  the  part 
had  been  removed.    It  is  chiefly  met  with  in 
persons  between  the  ages  of  IS  and  35  ;  and  is 
alleged  to  begin  with  enlargement  of  the  epi- 
didymis. It  is  not  painful  until  the  part  is  large 
and  the  unyielding  tunica  albuginea  makes  pres- 
sure on  it.    When  handled,  there  is  no  feeling 
of  tenderness  manifested,  unless  the  pressure  be 
considerable.    The  frequently  healthy  look  of 
the  patieijt  is  apt  to  create  suspicion  of  hydro- 
cele.   The  spermatic  veins  and  those  of  the 
scrotum  are  distended.'  The  natural  form  of  the 
testis  is  preserved,  being  rounded  in  front  and 
flattened  at  the  sides,  and  not  so  pyriform  as  in 
hydrocele.    When  the  swelling  is  handled,  it 
communicates  an  impression  that  it  contains  a 
fluid,  for  it  easily  yields  to  presume  ;  yet  therer 
is  no  true  fluctuation,  for  the  tumour  does  not 
rise  at  a  distance,  as  it  sinks  under  the  pressure 
of  the  finger  ;  but  it  yields  only  at  the  spot  corn- 
pressed.    If  strongly  compressed,  a  sickening 
pain  in  the  groin  and  loins  is  produced.  The 
weight  of  the  testicle  is  obviously  increased,  and 
after  a  time,  this  causes  pain  in  the  lumbar  re- 
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gion,  and  its  bulk  is  a  great  inconvenience. 
The  complaint  seems  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  tn 
be  so  local,  that  were  it  not  for  its  weight  and 
size,  it  would  scarcely  call  for  removal ;  for  the 
spermatic  cord  does  not  become  affected,  nor 
are  the  absorbent  glands  in  the  loins  or  groin  ir. 
ritated  by  it.  > 

|  In  the  dissection  of  this  disease,  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  found  thickened,  and  partially  ad. 
herent ;  and  the  tuhica  albug'nea,  both  of  ihe 
epididymis"  and  testicle,  is  much  denser  than  na- 
tural.  The  testicle  .consists  partly  of  a  solid 
structure,  and  parliy  of  cysts,  varying  m  size 
from  that  of  the  head  of  a  large  pin;  to  that  of  a 
small  marble.  The  small  cysts  contain  a  trans- 
parent, yellow,  serous  flu«l ;  the  larger,  a  mu- 
cous  secretion.  The  cysts  which  contain  sc- 
rum are  ffighly  vasculir.  Sic  Astley  Cool  er 
suspects  the  cysts  to  be  enlargements  of  the 
seminiferous  tubes  from  obstruction  ;*hul  on  this 
point  he  is  doubtful.  He  admits  that  they  aro 
certainly  not  of  the  nature  of  animal  hydatids. 
The  cysts  in  the  epididymis  do  not  become  si 
large  as  in  the  testicle.  There  are  some  fuie 
specimens  of  this  disease  in  the  various  pniTwlo- 
gical  museums  of  "London :  the  best  uhicn  1  have 
seen  are  in  those  of  the  fate  Mr.  Abernethy,  and 
of  Mr.  Liston. 

The  marks  of  distinction  between  this  cystic 
disease  and  hydrocele,  are  that  the  former  is 
characterized  rather  by'  ft  yielding  than  a  fluctu- 
ation ;  by  a  heavier  swelling  ;  by  the  swelling 
being  less  pyriform  than  a,  hydrocele  ;  by  the 
entire  absence  of  transparently ;  by  the  sicken- 
ing  pain  caused  by  strong  compression  of  the 
tumour ;  and  by  the  dilated  state  of  the  veins 
of  the  spermatic  cord  and  scrotum. 

The  removal  of  the  part  by  operation  is  the 
only  means  of  relief ;  for  the  change  of  structure, 
attending  the  disease,  manifestly  amounts  to  a 
disorganization  of  the  part  not  admitting  of 
benefit  from  any  internal  or  external  remedies. 
"  A  system  of  depletion  and  abstinence  for  a 
week  (observes  Sir  Astley  Cooper)  will  make 
the  patient  beaT  the  operation  well ;  and  it  is 
one  which,  for  this  disease,  I  never  knew  unsuc- 
cessful."    (Op.  cit.,  p.  86.)    The  following 
modification  of  this  statement,  however,  de- 
serves well  to  be  remembered.    "  The  fungoid 
(medullary)  and  encysted  disease  may  be  com- 
bined in  the  same  testis,  and  then  the  case  may 
prove  fatal;  but  this  will  be  ascertained  by  the 
dissection  of  the  removed  part,  which  will  lead 
to  a  favourable  prognosis  in  the  encysted  disease, 
and  to  a  very  decidedly  unfavourable  opinion  in 
the  other.    Cruveilhier  (livr.  v.  pi.  1,  figs.  1  and 
2)  has  given  a  most  correct  view  and  descrip- 
tion of  one  form  of  the  latter  unfortunate  combi- 
nation, which  he  terms  cancer  alvsolaire  avec 
matjere  perh'e,  on  account  of  some  of  the  cysts 
containing  a  pearl-coloured  substance,  but  oilirrs 
a  serous  fluid,  and  others  again  a  pulfaceous 
matter1.   In  this  ca*e,  castration  was  performed, 
and  the  wound  quickly  healed  ;  but  six  months' 
alterwards,  medullary  tumours  formed  in  the 
substance  of  the  bodies  of  the  seventh  cervical 
and  fii'th  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  by  compressing 
the  medulla,  occasioned  paralysis,  first  of  the 
upper,  and  then  of  the  lower  extremities,  abdo- 
minal parieles,  &c,  terminating  in  death. 

Medullary  Cancer  of  (he  Testicle.  Fungus 
Hamatodes.  Pulpy  Testicle.  Medullary  S.arco- 
nut.  F unsold  Disease  of  the  Testicle.— Organic 
diseases  of  the  testicle  are  found  to  be  lflf-s  com- 
mon  at  the  present  time  than  they  were  believed 
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To  be  formerly,  when  chronic  enlargements  of 
that  organ  were  always  confounded  with  them. 
The  discrimination  of  one  class  of  cases  from 
the  other,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  rend«r 
Che  extirpation  of  this  part  a  comparatively  rare 
operation,  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements- in  modern  *sftrgery.  Medullary 
cancer  of  the  testicle,  a  disease  bearing  such  a 
variety  Of  names, .usually  begins  withan,eniarge- 
«hent  of  the  body  of  this  organ,  which  is  at  first 
attended  with  considerable  hardness,  and  the 
swelling  often  increases  rather  quickly,  "  so  that 
in  three  or  four  month's,  the  whole  of  the  testi- 
cle will  become  diseased.  It  then  affects  the 
epididymis  from  one  extremity  to  the  othe* 
Whilst  the  complaint  is  confined  to  the  testis, 
the  swelling  is  globular  ;  but  when  the  epididy- 
mis is  also  diseased,  it  becomes  pyriform,  and. 
has  so  much  the  form  of  hydrocele  as  at  first 
sight  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  it.  This  decep- 
tion is  rendered  the  more  easy,  as  a  small- quanti- 
ty of  water  is  often  effused,  so  that  the  complaint 
has  been  called  hydro-sarcocele.  When  carefully 
examined  by  manipulation,  the  solid  swelling  is 
felt  through  the  water,  and  the  sides  are  found 
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and  discharges  a  profuse  quantity  of  thin  serous 
fluid,  which  has  a  peculiar  faint  cdour.  In  two 
pr  three  weeks,  the  ulcer  spreads  to  the  breadth 
of  the  palm,  sloughs  frequently,  is  extremely 
offensive,  occasionally  very  painml,  but  not  U  n- 
der  to  the  touch  ;  and  if  the- testicle  be  comrres- 
sed,  a  brain-like  substance  issues  from  the  iimgus 
At  last,  the  patient  Winks  from  hemorrhage, 
serous  discharge,  and*  continued  irritation.  (t>ir 
Astley  Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  118-120  )  I  have 
never  seen  the  disease  in  thai  advanced  condition 
where  ulceration  has  occurred,  and  a  ma;  s  ot 
fungoid  substance  has  protruded.  1  believe, 
Jith  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  that  the  opportunities 
of  doing  so  are  rare,  because  the  testicle  is  gen- 
erally amputated,  or  the  patient  dies,  long  belore 
the  disease  gets  to  this  point.  It  is  certain  also 
that  the  tumour  may  glow  to  an  enormous  size, 
without  any  ulceration  of  the  scrotum,  or  pro- 
trusion of  the  medullary  substance  taking  ]  lace. 
In  one  or  two  examples,  in  which  I  was  ltd  by 
the  elastic  feel  of  the  tumour  to  make  a  puncture, 
the  wound  healed  up,  and  never. gave  any  further 
trouble.  This  agrees  with  the  observations,  ot 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  ;  but  I  should  remark,  that 


felt  through  the  water,  and  the.  sides  are  torn  Q  *"  >       were  made  in  ari  ear. 

flatter 'than  itf  forepart,  .^^^^  £  ^r  Sit  referred  to  by  Sir  Astlej 


*  er  stage  than  that  referred  to  by  Sir  Astlej 
Cooper,  the  purplish  blush  not  presenting*  Hselt 
at  the  point  where  the  lancet  was  introduced. 

The  writings  of  Professor  Carswell  convey 
most  accurate  views  of  the  chief  characters  of 
medullary  cancer,  or  cephaloma,  as  he  calls  it. 
In  his  atle  work,  entitled  "  Illustrations  oj  the 
Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,"  this  subject  is 
considered  in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  interesting  to  every  inquirer  into  the  pa- 
thology of  surgery.    But  as  I  have  noticed  his 
statements  in  other  articles,  (See  Cancer,  and 
Fungus  H;f,matodes,)  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
repeat  them.    With  respect  both  to  scinhous 
and  medullary  cancer,  sometimes  the  new  de- 
posit* takes  place  in  the  molecular  structure  of 
the  part  affected,  after  the  manner  ol  nutrition , 
while,  in  other  instances,  it  is  thrown  out  on  a 
free  surface,  rather  in  the  manner  of  secretion; 
or  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  explained,  there 
are  some  cases,  in  which  a  particular  organ  loses 
its  natural  structure,  and  becomes  converted  into 
a  diseased  one;  and  there  are  other  cases,  m 
which  the  morbid  growth  is  altogether  a  new 
formation— a  tumour,  growing  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  body,  which  remains  entire  and  re- 
tains its  natural  organization.  Now,  will  respect 
to  medullary  j^J^JgK^ 

diseased  structure;  but  there  are  °.lhersin^h^ 
the  new  deposite  collects  to  a  dis  t»ct  mass  .and 
the  glandular  structure  of  the  testicle  is,  lor  a 
time  at  least,  entire.  Sometimes  the  new  de- 
posite  accumulates  in  a  mass  in  the  centre  - of  the 
Lticle,  and  the  glandular  strn«ure  is  e^andol, 
as  a  thai  layer,  upon  its  outside  Mr.  Ward  op 
relates  a  case,  in  which  the  glandular  ^ructure 
was  natural,  the  tumour  having  grown  f om  the 
surface  of  the  tubuli  testis,  nnmed.a  ely  beneath 
the  tunica  albuginea.  Sir  Bemamin ,  BtncLe  re 
fers  to  a  specimen,  in  which  Sj^°^  6^ 
ure  continued  sound,  while  here  was ^a  large 
medullary  tumour  completely  occupying  fte 

cavity  of  the  tunica  ^fn^;p  '  „H  ,Xt  n 
.  it,  i„eiii-ip  mav  have  been  in  me  nrsi  in- 
tmct  the  testicle  may  ^  ^ 

Although  the  stance,  u  becomes  at  last  of  ^  ^ 

und  'thus  made  heals,  yetsoon  afterwards  ul- 1  disease  ;  and  ^g^^  different  from  hydro- 


testicle  in  its  natural  stat,e.    The  surface  of  the 
testicle  is  frequently  uneven  ;  but  this  symptom 
is  not  a  concomitant  of  this  disease  in  its  early 
stages.    At  firsts  the  complaint  is  not  painful ; 
but  it  is  soon  followed  by  occasional  darting 
pains- in  the  part,  and  in  the- course  of  the  sper- 
matic cord-  to  the -groin  and  loins,  and,  it  it  be 
much  handled,  it  leaves  a  tenderness  and  in- 
creased pain  in  the  part.    Its  growth  is  very  un- 
certain; it  sometimes  increases  quickly,  and 
acquires  great  size  ;  at  others,  eight  or  ten 
months  elapse,  before  the  swelling  is  considera- 
te   It  also  does  not  grow  steadily  and  equally  ; 
hut  becomes  very  painful  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  during  that,  time  rapidly  increases  ;  and  then 
it  is  stationary  for  two  or  three  weeks.  At 
first,  the  colour  of  the  scrotum  is  not  changed, 
and  the  spermatic  cord  is  not  swollen,  excepting 
that  the  veins  are  slightly  enlarged.    In  the 
second  stage,  it  is  covered  with  varicose,™ , 
and  the  testis,  instead  of  being  hard,  yields  to 
.-pressure,  and  both  the  elastic  feel  and  the  pyn- 
form  shape  of  the  tumour  raise  a  suspicion  ol 
its  being  a  hydrocele.    The  spermatic  cord  be- 
comes enlarged  up  to  the  abdominal  ring,  and 
-the  spermatic  veins  are  fuller  than  natural.  The 
'.patient's  countenance , is  sallow;  sometimes  he 
is  constipated,  sometimes  he  has  profuse  diar- 
fheea   Ms  appetite  fails;  his  rest  is  Interrupted 
by  pain ;  anoV  falls  into  a  state  of  great  ema^ 

C1?n°tne  third  stage/the  testicle  becomes  ad, 
.herent  to  the  scrotum,  and  the  skin  can  no  longer 
he  readily  moved  over  the  tumour.  In  the  g  o  n 
on  the  -Leased  side,  one  or  more  absorbent 
g?ands  enlarge  from  irritation  |  and  after  manyt 
Elands  there  have  become  affected,  those  in  lie 
opposite g  oin  also  enlarge.  The  surface  of  the 
testicle  now  feels  knftbby  and  unequal  ;  and 
sometimes  the  spermatic  cord,  besides ^  en- 
larged, indurated,  and  varicose,  becomes  acme 
rent  to  the  pubes,  and  to  this  point  the  testicle  is 

which  a  fluctuation  saems  so  distinct  that  the 
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punctured."  (See  Wardrop  on  Fungus', Hatha- 
todcs :  Ernie,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
60.)  ,  t,¥ 

Notwithstanding  the  deceitful  feel  of  fluctua- 
tion, dependant  on  the  elasticity  of  the  swelling, 
a  well-informed  surgeon  w  11  generally  arrive^t 
a  correct  diagnosis;  but, if  there  be  doubt,  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  sanctibns  puncturing  the  tu- 
mour with  a  very  small  trocar.  "If  it  be  a 
hydrocele,  the  serum  escapes,  and  the  tumour 
disappears  ;  but  if  it  be  fungus  hrematodes,  there 
comes  out  a  l.ttle  blood,  and  that  is  all.  No 
harm  is  done  by  the  puncture."  The  bleeding 
soon  -stops,  and  the  wound  heals.'  (Sir  B. 
Brodie,  in  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xi  i.  p.  407.) 

J  have  already  mentioned  the  occasional  com- 
bination of  the  disease  with  hydrocele,  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  cases,  sometimes  termed  Ivydro- 
sarcocele.  More  frequently,  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  obliterated  by  adhesion  ;  or 
there  may  be  partial  adhesions,  and'  partial  by-' 
drocelet 

In  the  dissection  of  a  testicle,  which  was  the 
seat  of  this  disease  in  the  early  or  first  stage, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  found,  that  the  excessive  hard- 
ness of  Hie  part  did  not  arise  from  the  sol  d  na- 
ture of  the  substance  deposited  in  it,  but  from 
the  excessive  distention  of  the  tunica  albug'nea, 
and  from  its  not  read.ly  yielding  to  the  pressure 
from  within.     "  The  substance  which  was  effu- 
sed was  fibrous,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour 
tinged  with  blood,  partially  vascular,  and,  when 
macerated,  it  became  flocculent,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  matted  wool.    The  seminiferous 
tubes  ceased  to  be  observable  at  that  part  of  the 
testis  ;  but,  in  other  parts,  they  remained  entire. 
In  the  dissection  of  the  testis  in  the  second  st  age 
of  the  distorter,  it  is  found  filled  with  a  similar 
soft  and  white,  fibrous  matter,  which  occupies 
the  testis  and  epididymis,  and  (he  parts  of  which 
readily  yield  to  pressure.    And  there  is  inter- 
mixed with  the  soft  effusion  a  yellow  fibrine  " 
When  macerated  in  this  state,  the  soft  fibrine  is 
removed,  and  the  tendinous  septa  of  the  testis 
in  which  it  has  been  enclosed  are  left,  represent- 
ing a  kind  of  cellular  structure.    In  the  third 
stage",  when  the  testis  is  excessively  enlarged, 
the  tunica  vaginalis  contains  a  good  deal  of  fluid  : 
the  tnnica  albuginea  has  given  way,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  disease  projects  through  it.    The  in- 
terior of  the  .testis  may  likewise  contain  cysts 
of  serum,  as  well  as  coagul  ited  blood,  and  the 
white  soft  fibrous  matter  already  noticed,  from 
which,  when  compressed,  a  substance  issues 
like  cream>  tinged  with  blood,  and  sometimes 
compared  to  putrid  brain  ;  the  epid  dymis  is  en- 
larg.  d,  and  where  serum  has  not  been  efftjsed, 
the  tun.c  i  vaginalis  is  adherent  to  the  testicle, 
f  Sir  As  ley  Cooper,  Op.  ciL,  p.  121 .)    The  same 
distinguished  surgeon  notices  the  frequent  en- 
largement and  induration  of  the  sperm  itic  cord 
and  its  exemption  from  the  disease  in  cert  lip 
other  cases  which  h  ive  even  had  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. On  .this  point  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  rem  irks, 
that  "  when  the  disease  first  exists)  the  sperma- 
tic cord  is  in  a  natural  state,  and,  in  m  my  cases, 
it  never  seems  to  be  much  enl  irged  ;   but,  in 
other  instances,  the  disease  extends  to  the  sper- 
matic cord,  and  this  to  a  very  great  extent. 
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cele.  It  is  also  heavier  than  a  hydrocele ; ;  Seeing  this  you  will  not  wonder  that  disease 
opaque  instead  of  being  transparent ;  harder  at  j  shoi  ld  take  place  in  the  loins,  where  some  parts 
some  parts  than  other* ;  and  without  tlje  smooth)  of  the  spermatic  cord  originate.  The  disease 
regular  surtace  of  hydrocele.  The  soilness  and  j  however,  will  show  itself  in  the  loins,  although* 
elasticity  of  the  tumour,  however,  have  often  i  the  spermatic  cord  be  healthy.  This  I  have 
caused  it  to  be  mistaken  for  hydrocele,  and  seen  many  times  in  examining  bodies  after  death  >> 

■    (See  Lond.  Med,  Qae.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  408.)  The 
same  fact  was  exemplified  in  a  case  in'Universi- 
ty  College  Hospital,  where,  at  the  earnest  en 
treaty  of  the  patient,  a  man  about  30, 1  .removed, 
a  testicle  affected  \yth  this  disease  ;  and,  though* 
•he  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  an  enormous  tu 
mour  of  the  same  nature  in  one  of  the  luuibat 
glands,  the  portion  of  the  spermatic  coid  re- 
moved,  and  also  that  left  within  the  inguinal 
canal,  were  free  from  disease.   In  another  case 
where  I  operated,  the  pdrt  of  the  cord  taken 
away  contained  little  bodies  like  millet  seeds 
in  size  ;  and,  notwithstanding  this  unfayourable 
circumstance,  the  patient  recovered,  and  was 
apparently  in  health,  at  least  two  or  three  years 
alter  the  operation  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,' may 
even  continue  well  to  the  present  day,  which  is 
six  or  seven  years  from  tile  time  when  the  testi- 
cle was"  removed. 

Frequently  a  quantity  of  serum  is  found  in  the 
abdomen,  and  behind  the  duodenum,  «  ajar^e 
tumour,  to  which  that  intestine  adheres  on  the 
forepart,  and  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  are  placed 
behind  it.    It  is  in  different  subjects  of  a  size 
from  that  of  the  clinched  hand  to  that  of  the 
head  of  a  child.    When  cut  into,  it  contains  a 
soft,  but  still  a  solid  fibrine,  with  which  is  inter- 
mixed a  fluid  like  cream,  slightly  tinged  with 
blood.  In  some  persons,  the  tumour  in  the  abdo- 
men begins  from  the  lower  part  of  the  loins,  and 
extends  to  the  diaphragm,  involving  the  kidney; 
and,  when  it  is  attempted  to  be  dissected,  a 
luge  quantity  of  a  thick  cream-like  matter 
bursts  from  it  at  different  parts.    The  aorta  ahd 
vena  cava  are  diseased,  arid  fungous  tubercles 
and  effusions  are  produced  in  their  coats,  and 
fungous  (medullary)  effusion  into  the  interior  of 
the  aorta."    In  many  of  these  cases  the  mesen- 
teric glands  are  similarly  diseased:  Frequently 
the  liver  is  loaded  with  tubercles  of  the  same  na- 
ture ;  and  in  the  museum  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospi- 
tal rs  a  preparation  in  which  the  thoracic  duct  is 
obliterated  by  this  disease.    (See  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  121—124.)    In  an  example 
dissected  by.  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  swelling  of  the 
testicle  consisted  of  cellular  septa,  filled  with 
pulpy  matter ;  numerous  tubercles  of  the  dis- 
ease were  found  in  the, omentum,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  pelvis,  intermixed  with  reoentiy 
effused  cokgula.    A  mass  of  soft  matter,  equal 
in  size  to  a  mail's  head,  lay  on  the  spine,  behind 
the  aorta  and  vena  cava,  which  last  vessel  was 
closed  for  some  extent.    The  spermatic  vessels 
could  not  be  found.    (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  viii.  art.  I3.).«    ••  «  '■  _ 

Tlu>  young'  man  from  whom  Iccmovcd  a  tes- 
ticle in  University  College  Hospital,  on  accqunt 
of  this  disease,  vvas  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
effects  of  an  cuormous'  swelling  of  one  of  the 
lumbar  glwds,  w.hieh  was  as  large  as  a  man's 
head.  It  not  only  compressed  the  duodenum  and 
vena  cava,  but  3  portion  of  it  had  made  its  way 
into  the  pelvis'of  the  kidney.  This  patient  suf- 
fered excessive  paiir  for  several  weeks'  before  he 
died,  and  was  reduced  >to  an  extreme  state  of 
emiciation,  the  stomach  having  been  able  to,  rev 
tain  scarcely  anything  in  it.  The  swelling  of 
the  lu  r, bar  gl  uid  could  be  plainly  felt  through 
the  abdominal  parietes.   It  is  observed  by  Sir 
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B.  Brodie,  that  "  in  many  eases  the  tumour  in  the 
loins  gives  the  patient  no  pain,  and  but  little  in- 
convenience ;  while,  at  other  times,  it  is  attend- 
ed  with  the  most  extraordinary  suffering.  A 
gentleman  (he  adds)  with  whom  I  was  acquaint- 
ed many  years-  ago,  had  this  disease  in  the  tes- 
ticle ;  Mr.  ,Cline  was  consulted,  and  he  recom- 
mended the  amputation  of  the  testicle,  and  per- 
formed the  operation.  A  year  afterwards,  the 
patient  became  weak  in  his  lower  limbs,  and  at 
last  they  became  completely  paralytic.  He  died  ; 
and,-  on  examining  the  body  after  death,  there 
was  found  a.  large  tumour  in  the  loins,  which  had 
affected  the  vertebrae,  so  as  at  last  to  press  on 
the  medulla  spinalis  ;  thus  accounting  for  the 
paraplegia."  (Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  Land.  Med. 
Gaz.,  vol.  *iii.  p.  408.) 

Dr,.  Macfarlane  has  recorded  an  instance,  in 
whidh  the  patient  died  of  peritonitis :  the  parti- 
culars confirm  several  circumstances  in  the  pre- 
ceding account.  *'  The  abdominal  cavity  contain- 
ed a  pound  of  sero-purulent  fluid.  The  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  exten- 
sively inflamed,"  and  covered  with  patches  of 
lymph.  The  liver  was  enlarged,  softened,  and 
had  a  motley  appearance.'  There  was  a  tumour 
nearly  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  situated  under 
the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  and  covered  by 
the  small  intestines.  It  lay  close  upon  the  spine, 
and  was  firmly  attached  to  the  aorta,  vena  cava, 
and  left  kidney.  A  section  of  the  mass  showed  it 
to  be  composed  of  a  soft  brownish  substance, 
which  resembled  brain  mixed  with  blood,  and  from 
the  more  solid  parts  a  fluid,  like  pus,  was 
squeezed  out.  The  inferior  part  of  the  testicle 
presented  the  same  appearance  and  structure  as 
the  abdominal  tumour,  but  the  upper  half  was 
firm /grayish,  and  slightly  fibrous.  The  epididy- 
mis was  enlarged  ;  the  tunica  albuginea  thicken- 
ed, &c.  The  spermatic  cord  was  sound.  (See 
Macfarlane's  Hospital  Reports.) 

In  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  valuable  work  on  the 
Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Testis,  is  an  inter- 
esting plate  (viii.)  representing  the  appearances 
presented  in  an  instance  where  the  castration 
bad  been  performed,  but  a  relapse  occurred. 
There  the  end  of  the  spermatic  cord  is  seen 
forming  a  considerable  tumour ;  a  large  tumour 
may  be  noticed  in  the  groin ;  and  a  very  con 
siderable  mass  between  the  left  kidney,  ureter 
and  Sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 

The  only  chance1  of  a  cure  (apd  this  a  very 
poor  one)  must  be  derived  from  the  early  per- 
formance of  castration,  before  the  disease 'has 
extended  to  the  lumbar  or  inguinal  glands,  or  far 
irp  the  spermatic  cord.  Indeed,  very  little 
hope  should  be  placed  in  the- removal  of  the  tes- 
ticle •  for  fungus  hsematodes  appears  to  be 
rather  a  constitutional,  than  a  local  disease 


Nearly  every  case  on  record  has  terminated  fa- 
tally, and,  upon  dissection,  either  the  liver,  the 
lungs  the  brain,  the  lumbar  or  mesentric  gland 


u,  other  internal  parts,  have  been  found  affecte 
with  the  same  disease.  In  one  case  dissected  fcy 
Mr  Lawrenct;,  tubercles  of  a  similar  structure 
to  the  disease  in  the  axilla;  were  found  in  the 
lun<*s,  heart,  and,  jn  slWrt,  in  nearly  all  the  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  viscera,  thoughthe  contents 
of  the 'scull  were  free  from  disease.  (See  Cases 
recorded  by  Wardrop,  Earle,  Laurrence,  and 
Langstaff,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  toI.  hi 
viii.)  ' 


and 


Mr  Travers  states,  that  he  lias  never  known 
an  instance  of  the  non-recurrence  of  the  dis- 
Sse  after  castration.    (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans., 


vol.  xvii.  p.  330.)  And  Sir  Astley  Cooper  or* 
serves,  that  of  all  the  operations  of  surgery, 
there  is  scarcely  any  which  is  so  generally  un» 
successful  as  that  of  castration  for  this  disease  ; 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  the  patient's  life  being 
saved,  unless  the  operation  be  performed  as  soon 
as  the  nature  of  the  complaint  is  ascertained. 
(Op.  cit.,  p.  131.) 

-  Dr.  Baillie  observes,  that  the  testicle  is  often 
found  converted  into  a  hard  mass  of  a  brownish 
colour,  and  generally  intersected  with  mem- 
branes. Sometimes  there  are  cells  in  the  tumour, 
which  are  filled  with  a  sanious  fluid.  (Morbid 
Anatomy,  S(C,  pp.  352,  353,  ed.  2.)  This  is  what 
is  usually  termed  the  scirrhous  testicle,  y.  hich  is 
attended  with  great- hardness,  severe  pains  dart- 
ing along  the  spermatic  cord  to  the  loins,  and  an 
unequal  knotty  feel.  In  general,  the  health  be- 
comes impaired.  To  use  Mr.  Pott's  words,, 
sometimes  the  fury  of  the  disease  brooks  no 
restraint  ;  but  making  its  way  through  all  the 
membranes  which  envelope  the  testicle,  it  either 
produces  a  large,  foul,  stinking,  phagedenic  ul- 
cer, with  fiard  edges,  or  it  thrusts  forth  a  pain- 
ful gleeting  fungus,  subject  to  frequent  hemor- 
rhage. (Pott's  Chir.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  390,  edit. 
1S08.) 

.Pott's  description  probably  comprises  several 
forms  of  disease,  and  confounds  them  together, 
as  for  instance  fungus  hsematodes,  scirrhous  can- 
cer, and  even  chronic  enlargement  with  protru- 
siou  of  fungous  granulations  and  a  portion  of  the 
substance*of  the  testicle.  Now,  it  deserves  at- 
tention, that  the  kind  of  disease  formerly  recog- 
nised by  surgeons  as  scirrhus  and  cancer  of  the 
testicle,  and  specified  by  Dr.  Baillie,  is  found,  iX 
the  present  day  to  be  at  all  events  not  a  common 
recurrence.  Mr.  Travers  declares  himself  "  in- 
credulous as  to  the  fact  of  the  scirrhous  cancer 
affecting  the  testis."  (Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  voL 
xvii.  p.  327.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks :— "  I 
much  doubt  the  existence  of  this  disease  in  the 
same  form  and  appearance  as  it  assumes  in  the 
breast,  viz.,  an  excessively  hard  swelling,  inteB- 
sected'by  a  network  of  strong  fibres,  or  bands. 
I  have  seen  a  few  instances  of  a  very  solid  en- 
largement of  the  testis,  acc  ompanied  with'  great 
weight,  attended  with  severe  occasional  pain, 
beginning  in  the  body  of  the  testis,  never  becom- 
ing soft,  like  fungus,  or  producing  a  fungoid  and 
very  vascular  bleeding  surface,  but  feeling  tu- 
berculated,  irregular,  and  excessively  hard,  but 
never  becoming  so  large  as  the  fungoid  disease  ; 
the  pain  extending  to  the  loins  ;  the  spermatic 
cord  enlarged,  hardened,  and  tuberculated  ;  a 
smaller  tumour  than  that  of  the  fungoid  disease, 
forming  in  the  abdomen.  Some  water  is  secret- 
ed into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  At  length,  a,  drop- 
sical effusion*  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
leg  and  thigh  of  the  diseased  side  js  produced^, 
and  then  the  other  leg  becomes,  similarly  affect* 
ed."  On  dissection,  instead  of  the  seminiferous 
tubes,  a  hard* white  substance  is  found  in  tu- 
bercles df  little  vascularity,  and.  sometimes  in- 
terspersed with  small  portions  lot  cartilage or 
bone.  The  epididymis  contains  the  same  kind 
of  deposite;  and  the  spermatic  cord,  which  is 
enlarged,  has  small  white  tubercles  in  it.  The 
tumour  in  the  abdomen  is  also  of  a  white  solid 
texture.' very  unlike  that  of  the  fungoid  disease. 
This  disease  has  less  tendency  than  the  fungo:d  or 
medullary  to  involve  different  parts  of  the  body 
together  and  is  slower  in  advancing  to  its  fatal 
termination.  Hence  the  disease  affords  more 
time  for  the  trial  of  calomel  and  opium,  with 
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leeches,  evaporating  lotions,  and  the  recumbent 
posture,  but,  as  Sir  Aslley  Cooper  rightly  adds, 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  defer  the  opera- 
tion of  castration  so  long,  as  to  let  the  disease 
implicate  the  spermatic-  cord,  or  a  tumour  to  be 
formed  in  the  abdomen.— (On  the  Structure,  tyc., 
of  the  Testis,  p.  152—154.)  '  * 

Neuralgia  of  the  Tes'ide.  Irritable  Testicle.— 
By  these  expressions  is  signified  a  highly  sensi- 
tive and  exceedingly  painful  affection  of  the 
])art,  generally  unaccompan'cd  by  any  swelling, 
or  other  obvious  change  in  it.  The  suffering  is 
*requenily  of  the  most  excruciating  kind,  and  of 
ong  duration,  though  subject  to  occasional  re- 
missions." "  A  patient  frequently  complains  of 
pa'.n  in  the  testicle  when  there  is  no  disease  in 
it*  There  is  a  state  of  the  nerves  of  the  part, 
which  makes  him  feel  pain  in  it,  although  there 
is  no  inflammation,  nor  any  other  actual  disease  ; 
and  this  is  all  tint  we  mean  when  we.  talk  of  a 
neuralgic  affection  in  this  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  You  will  find  an  example  of  it  in  per- 
sons in  whom  a-  large  calculus  passes  from  the 
kidney  to  the  bl  idder.  As  soon  as  the  calculus" 
has  passed  a  little' way  down  the  ureter;  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  pain  in  the  testicle,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  frequently  drawn  up  by  the 
spasmodic  action  of  the  crem  ister  muscle  into 
the  groin.  When  you  examine  it,  you  find  it  of 
its  natural  size,  natural  shape — at  first  not  etfen 
tender,  although  excessively  painful ;  in  short, 
there  is  a  painful  affection  of  the  testicle,  de- 
pending not  on  any  disease  of  the  organ  itself, 
but  on  the  influence  which  the  calculus,  in  pass- 
ing down  the  ureter,  exercises  on  the  spermatic 
plexus  of  nerves.  Disease  in  the  kidney  will 
sometimes  produce  pain  in  the  testicle,  although 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  calculus,  or 
other  substance,  has  escaped  from  the  kidney  in- 
to the  ureter."  {Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Lond. 
Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  620.)  From  the  observa- 
tions delivered  under  the  head  of  Neuralgia,  the 
reader  will  perceive,  that  neuralgic  affections 
may  depend  upon  a  great  variety  of  circumstan- 
ces, and  especially  on  derangement  of  the  gene- 
ral health.  In  the  dissection  of  a  testicle  that 
has  been  the  seat  W  neuralgia,  no  change  of 
structure  can  be  found.  In  one  instance  which 
I  attended,  there  was  occasionally  a  little  en- 
largement of  the  organ,  though  for  the  most  part 
it  remained  free  from  all  swelling  or  other  mani- 
fest alteration.  If  the  complaint  be  connected 
with  functional  disturbance  of  the  li*ef  of  sto-' 
mach,  the  chance  of  relief  must  depend  upon 
the  possibility  of  curing  this  primary  affection. 
In  many  cases,  which  appear  to  be  entirely  ner- 
vous, or  not  associated  with  any  other  perceptible 
fault  in  the  system,  large  doses  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  or  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  may  be 
prescribed  ;  or,  if  the  disease  assume  an  inter- 
mittent type,  and  come  on  periodically,  the 
liquor  arsenicalis.  In  some' cases,  the  muriate  of 
morphia,  opium,  or  hyosciamus,  joined  with  calo- 
,  mel,  will  answer  best ;  and,  if  the  liver  be  dis- 
ordered, and  the  secretion  of  the  skin  checked, 
calomel,  op:um,  and  James's  powder,  should  be 
tried.  As  local  applications;  leeches,  ice-cold 
lotions,  ice  itself,  or  a  plaster,  one  third  of 
Which  consists  of  extract  of  belladonna,  and  two- 
thirds  of  soap  cerate,  or  the  veratria  ointment, 
deserve  to  be>  particul  irly  specified.  For  add - 
tional  remarks  relating  to  neuralgic  affections, 
see  Neuralgia.  ' 

Atrophy,  or  wasting  of  the  Testicle. — Some- 
times this  organ  is  either  partially  or  completely 
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absorbed.  Tlvs  may  happen  from  a  blow  or 
other  injury  which  causes  violent  inflammation 
of  the  part,  and  disorganization  of  it.  Oblitero- 
tion  of  the  vas  deferens  has  been  observed  to  be 
attended  with  a  dwindling  away  of  the  testicle  ; 
a  circumstance  which  would  be  expected  from 
the  recollection  of  the  functions  of  the  organ 
being  necessarily  destroyed  by  such  obliteration. 
Varicocele  sometimes  leads  to  atrophy  of  the 
testis ;  and  sometimes  the  obliteration  of  the 
principal  spermatic  veins  with  a  ligature  or  for- 
ceps, adopted  for  the  cure  of  varicocele,  has  beeit 
followed  by  this  change  in  the  testicle,  Acute 
inflammation  of  the  testicle  from  gonorrhoea  ; 
chronic  enlargement  of  it  from  other  causes ;  and 
especially  scrofulous  disease  of  the  organ,  may, 
in  the  end,  lead  to  atrophy  of  it:  in  the  first 
case,  possibly,  in  consequence  of  the  vas  deferens 
becoming  sometimes  permanently  obstructed; 
hut  in  the  other  two  examples,  no  doubt,  from 
disorganization  of  the  testicle  itself.  The  pres- 
sure of  a  large  hernial  swelling  I  have ,  often 
known  occasion  atrophy  of  the  testicle;  and 
the  strong  compression  of  the  spermatic  cord  by 
a  truss  would  appear  to  be  capable  of'prodiicing 
the  same  consequence.  Atrophy  of  the  testicle 
was  remarked  by  Baron  Larrey  to  occur  with  re- 
markable frequency  after  the  deep  sabre-cuts  of 
the  back  of  the  neck,  received  by  the  French 
soldiers  in  Egypt,  in  their  contests  with  the 
Turks.  Onanism  and  excessive  vene'ry  are  be- 
lieved to  lead  in  some  instances  to  atrophy  of  the 
testicle. 

The  induration  and  swelling  of  the  testicles  re- 
sulting from  effusion  of  urine  in  the  scrotum, 
and  often  accompanying  fistula  in  perinoeo,  will 
subside  after  the  disease  of  the  urethra  has  been 
cured.  (See  J.  Gloquet,  Pathologic  Chir.,  p.  44.) 
Every  surgeon  of  experience  must  have  witness- 
ed this  fact. 

The  late  Mr.  Ramsden  thought,  that  some 
sarcoceles  might  be  relieved  by  removing  with 
bougies  a  supposed  morbid  irritability  of  the 
urethra,  with  which  his  theories  led  him  to  con- 
nect the  origin  of  the  complaint.  (See  Tract. 
Obs.  on  Sclerocele,  fyc.)  No  doubt  many  chro- 
nic enlargements  of  the  testicle  have  subsided 
during  this  treatment,  especially  when  aided  bj 
calomel  and  other  means*;  but  a  doubt  maybe 
entertained  whether  the  bougie  had  any  essential 
share  in  producing  the  benefit  obtained.  The 
practice,  at  all  events,  is  not  at  present  much 
adopted,  though,  on  the  first  suggestion  of  it, 
many  trials  of  it  were  made. — C] 

[Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  had  occa- 
sion, very  frequently,  to  remove  schirrous  testes, 
and  in  all  the  cases  attended  with  encephaloid 
softening,  the  disease  has  returned  in  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  or  lumbar  glands ;  nor  does  the 
freedom  of  the  vas  deferens  from  the  disease, 
affurd  any  guarantee  against  its  return,  accord- 
ing to  his  experience, — Reese.] 

[TETANUS.  Dr.  Alex.  E.  Hosack,  of  New 
York,  has  succeeded  in  curing  two  cases  of  trau- 
matic tetanus  by  the  free  use  of  wine  and  brandy, 
and  in  one  instance  so  completely  was  the  patient 
saturated  with  these  potations,  that  an  attack 
of  delirium  tremens  supervened,  which  was  well 
characterized,  and  to  this  Dr.  Hosack  attribute* 
the  cure.  In  both  cases  the  patients  laboured 
under  the  most  violent  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  opisthotonos  was  present.  Dr.  Dela- 
ted was  also  in  attendance  and  witnessed  the 
favourable  result.— Reese.]  • 
1  [TIBIA.    Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  excised  the 
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tibia  for  necrosis  in  'four  cases,  in  three  of  which 
he  was  successful.  Dr.  M'Clellan  has  repeat- 
edly rcmove'd  the.  tibia,  humerus,  and  femur,  mi- 
ller like  circumstances. — Reese.] 

[TONGUE.  Dr.  Thos.  HaAis,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  twice,  extirpated  the  tongue  for  hyper-, 
trophy  of  that  meOiber,  and  the  patients  .have 
recovered.  Dr.  Mutter,  of  the  same  city,  has*' 
lately  repeated  the  same  operation  tyith  entire" 
success.  Dr.  Mussey  reports  a  similar  "bpera- 
tfcin  in  the  Amer..  Jour  v,  for  1838.  In  the  same 
journal,  for  1836,  Dr.  Dpnnellan,  of  Louisiana, 
reports  a  case,  in  which  he  removed  a  greater 
portion  of  the  tongue  by  ligature.^REESE.] 

[TONSILS.    Dr.  Alex.  E.  Hosack,  of  New 
York ^  as 'the  first  surgeon  iff  America  who  re- 
moved .the 'tonsils  by  excision,  instead  of  the 
ligature,  which  had  long  been  employed  for  the 
purpose.    He  published  a  paper  on  the  subject 
in  the  Amer.  Jour.,  for  1827,  which  first  called 
the  attention  of  the"  prdfession  to  the  use  of 
the  knife,  wHich,  under  various  modifications 
of  instruments,  is  now  universally  used.  Dr. 
Physick  practised  for  many  years  the  removal 
of  the  tonsils  by  ttfe  use  ot  a  double  canula  and 
iron  wire,  but  the  inconvenience  often  occasion- 
ed, by  the  troublesome  sequelae  of  this  "method, 
induced  him  to  adopt  excision  as  early  as  1827. 
At  first  he  used  the  scissors,  but  soon  construct- 
ed an  instrument  for  removing  the  uvula  or  ton- 
sils, which  is  described  in  the  Amer.  Journal, 
for  1827.    Dr.  Hosack  and  Dr.  Stevens,  of  New 
York,  and  Dr.  Fahnestock,  of  Bordqafowli,  have 
each  devised  instruments  for  the  purpose,  and 
Dr.  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  describes  one  of 
his  own  in  the  late  edition  of  his  Institutes  and 
Practice  of  Surgery.    Different  American  sur- 
geons and'  instrument-makers  have  variously 
modified  these  instruments,  and  Mr.  Tieman, 
of  New  York,  belonging  to  the  latter  useful 
profession,  has  devised  one  which  is  very  gen- 
erally preferred  to  all  others,  as  it  serves  to  ful- 
fil all  the  indications,  and  obviate  all  the  dan- 
gers occasionally  incident  to  the  operation. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Med.  Examiner,  for  1839, 
Dr.  John  Mason  Warren  has  a  paper  on  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tonsils,  attended  by  certain  deformi- 
ties of  the  chest,  which  he  has  observed,  parfi- 
eularly  in  children.  His  father,  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren,  has  removed  the  tonsils,  by  excision, 
200  times.  To  guard  against  the  hemorrhage 
which  has  occurred  when  the  bistoury  has  been 
used,  he  employs  an  instrument  of  his  own, 
having  an  oval  aperture  to  receive  the  tonsil,  and 
a  concave  cutting  blade  is  attached,  which  excises 
it  readily,  the  pillars  of  the.palate  being  forced 
back  and  protected.  Nine-tenths  of  these  opera- 
tions were  rendered*  necessary  by  the  difficulty 
of  breathing,  either  occasioned  by  the  enlarged 
tonsils,  or  co-ex&lSng  and  relieved  by  their  re- 
moval. The  rest  were  for  deafness  or  impertect 
articulation.  .  ,. 

Dr  Warren  has  closely  investigated  all  his 
cases  which  were  ace erssiole,,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Parish's  paper  on  the  Change  ol 
Voice  which  he  ascribes  to  the'excision  of  the 
tonsils,  never  having  befoi-p  observed  it,  nor  has 
he  since  found  any  confirmatory  evidence.  He 
thinks  that  there  must  have  been  a  wound  in 
the  pillars  of  the  palate,  in  such  examples  as 
those  of  Dr.  Parish,  in  which  this  change  of 
voice  occurred,  and  he  ascribes  it  to  the  imper- 
fection of  the  instrument  which  must  have  been 
employed'hi  their  excision.— Reese.] 

TRACHEOTOMY.    Since  the  note  inserted 
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under  the  head  of  bronchotomy  was  prepared,  1 
have  had  occasion  to  perform  this  operation 
upon  a  child  nine  years  old,  who  was  near  suf- 
focation from  the  presence  of  a  tamarind  seed  in 
the  trachea.  The  cedema,  and  other  diagnostic 
symptoms,  fully  satisfied  me  of  the  presence  of 
the  foreign  body;,  but  on  opening  the  trachea, 
its' presence  could  not  be  detected.  The  open- 
ing was  enlarged,  and  suffered  to  remain  open 
half  an  hour,  but  toothing  could  be  seen  or  felt 
ot  the  seed,  although  the  alarming  symptoms 
subsided,  and  the  rrfbst'  satisfactory  relief  was 
obtained.  I  felt  assured  that  the  foreign  body 
was  lodged  below  the  incision,  perhaps  at  or 
near  the  bronchial  bifurcation,  and  did  not 
despair  of  yet  accomplishing  its  removal.  An 
obstinate  cough  continued,  with  irritative  fever, 
for  several  days,  when  a  small  portion  of  the 
seed  came'  up  by  expectoration.  But  it  was  not 
until  three  weeks  had  elapsed  that  the  main 
body  of  the  tamarind  seed  came  up  during  a 
paroxysm  of  coughing,  and  the  little  patient  is 
now  convalescent. 

In  this  case,  although:  the  operation  did  not 
immediately  accomplish  the  object  to  which  it 
was  directed,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
preserved  the  life  of  the  patient ;  for  at  the  time 
of  its  performance,  the  child  could  have  survived 
but  a  short  time.  The  decided  improvement  in 
the  respiration  which  supervened  upon  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  absence  of  every  bad  symptom 
said  to  be  apprehended  after  bronchotomy,  satis- 
fied us  fully  of  the  safety  and  utility  of  opening 
the  trachea  in  dangerous  cases  of  trachitis  from 
any  cause.  For  although  the  opening  was  made 
of  a  crucial  form,  first  by  dividing  the  cartilage 
between  the  rings,  and  'then  by  a  .longitudinal 
incision  half  an  inch  in  length,  yet,  after  leav- 
ing  it  open  half  an  hour,  it  -was  closed  by  ad- 
hesive plaster,  and  in  less  than  a  week  had  en- 
tirely united ;  the  air  only  escaping  at  the  open- 
ing/at intervals,  during  the  first  few  hours. 

Dr.  Trowbridge,  of  Watertown,  has  performed 
this  operation  nine  times  successfully,  for  the 
removal  of  foreign  bodies  and  for  croup.  In  the 
Med.  Trans,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
1819,  he  describes  new  instruments  for  this  opera- 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  for  all  operations  upon  the 
throat,  including  a  distender  for  keeping  open  the 
parts  divided,  and  which  he  regards  preferable 
to  tubes.  .'  > 

The  late  Dr.  Physick  recommended  this  opera- 
tion in  the  treatment  ofhydrophobia,  as  long  ago 
as  1802,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  New  York 
Med.  Repos.  for  that  year.  He  was  led  to  make 
this  suggestion  from  observing,  in  a  fatal  case, 
that  the  spasmodic*contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  glottis  kept  the  patient  suffering  for  days 
with  all  the  horrors  of  impending  suffocation,  re- 
spiration being  at  times  wholly  suspended.  To 
this  morbid  condition  he  attributed  the  dread  of . 
water,  suppoaeAto  be  characteristic  of  hydro, 
phobia.  Whether  he  ever  had  the  opportunity 
afterward  of*trying  the  efficacy  of  tracheotomy 
in  such  a  case,  I  am  npt  informed. 

Dr.  Mott  Ms  repeatedly  performed  this  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  extraneous  substances 
from  the  larynx,  or  trachea,  with  uniform  suc- 
cess, except  when  the  foreign  body  has  been 
lodged  in  one  of  the  bronchiss  ;  and  in  one  ex- 
ample which  proved  fatal,  after  this  operation 
had  been  performed,  a  piece  of  the  kernel  of  a 
walnut  was  found  impacted  in  each  bronchia. 
.  'A  few  months  since,  he  removed  a  large  black 
shawl  pin,  two  inches  in  length,  and  having  a 
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head  nearly  thesize  of  a  small  marble,  from  the 
trachea  of  an  infant  eleven  months  old.  It  had 
been  there  forty-eight'  hours,  and  though  its 
lengih  presented  great  difficulty  in  its  removal 
after  getting  hold  of  it,  yet  he  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded, and  thq  infant  recovered.  , 

As  tins  operation  is  generally  required  in  chil- 
dren, it  is  always  difficult,  especially  as  the 
emergency  often  demands  its  performance  by 
candle-1  gin.  One  thing  is  important  to  be  re- 
membered, viz.,  that  for  the,  success  of  tracheo- 
tomy, gjejtt  caution  is  indispensable,  that  it 
should  be  performed  very  slowly,  and  especially 
that  the  opening  must  not  be  made  into  the 
trachea  until  every  drop  of  blood  has  ceased  to 
flow.  Without  this  precaution  the  child  may 
perish  from  strangulation,  even  though  only  a 
very  small  quantity  of  blood  may  have  entered 
the  trachea.  This  catastrophe  has  resulted 
from  this  operation,  and  in  one  recent  case  it 
occurred  in  this  city,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  repu- 
table surgeon. — Reese.] 

[TREPHINING.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  twice  cured  epilepsy  by  trephining  the 
scull.  In  one  case  of  paralysis,  for  which  lie 
performed  the  same  operation,  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful. In  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  he 
has  published  a  case  of  neuralgia  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve,  for  which  he  applied  the 
trephine  to  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
cured  the  disease  by  this  operation. — Reese.] 

[TUMOURS.  Under  this  head  I  am  permit- 
ted to  add  a  highly  interesting  case  of  tumour  in 
the  neck,  in  winch  the  operation  for  its  removal 
was  performed  by  Professor  Alden  March,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.  And  although  this  operation  was 
unsuccessful,  yet  the  cause  of  its  failure  was  ap- 
parent, and  ought  to  be  know  to  the  profession, 
that  it  may  be  avoided  in  future  surgical  wounds, 
in  which  the  neck  is  to  be  involved.  This  opera- 
tion was  performed  in  August  last,  and  the  pa- 
tient died  on  the  table,  from  the  introduction  of 
the  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  through  the 
external  jugular. 

The  tumour  was  as  large  as  a  pint  bowl,  oc- 
cupy.ng  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  somewhat  egg- 
shaped,  having  its  largest  extremity  turned  up- 
wards, encroaching  on  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  so  as 
to  project  it  considerably,  and  interiorly  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  clavicle. 

The  following  is  the  report  furnished  of  the 
operation,  from  notes  taken  at  the  time  :— 

The  first  incision  was  commenced  under  the 
lobe  of  the  ear,  aud,  pursuing  a  curvilinear  di- 
rection, terminated  at  the  steriial  extremity  of 
the  clavicle.  A  second  incision  was  commenced 
in  the  line,  and  within  "in  inch  of  the  top  of  the 
former,  and  extettd"lng.dowuwards  in  an  opposite 
direction,  terminating  within  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  the  sternum.  A  third  was  commenced  upon 
the  base  of  the  jaw,  at  an  inch  distant  from  the 
thin,  and  carried  backwards  and  upwards,  so  as 
to  form  a  i  angle  with  the  top  of  the  first,  and 
terminating  at  the  posterior  and  superior  por- 
tioi  ojf  thj  mastoid  proeess,  of  the  temporal 
bpne.  '  *  f    '      •  . 

The  anterior  flap  was  raised  and  turned  ovqr 
the  larynx;  which  exposed  the  cervical  fascia, 
inasmuch  as  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  platysma- 
nij  O  dcs  were  obliterated.  The  fascia  was  divi- 
ded over  the  anterior  margin  of  She  Jsterno-hydi- 
deus  musJle  to  the  tjxtent  of  nearly  two  inches, 
which  exposed  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  omo- 
hyoidjus.  In  the  angle  formed  by  these  and 
the  lower  and  anterior  portion  of  the  mastoid 
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muscle,  the  carotid  artery  was  exposed  and  se. 
cured  with  t\\  o  ligatures. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  was  to  separate 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumour  from  the  base  of 
the  jaw,  the  subimydUary  and  parotid  glands, 
both  of  which  were  found  to  be  in  a  perfecVly 
natural  and  healthy  state.  At  the  point  where 
the  labial  or  fascial  artery  passes  through  the 
submaxillary  gland,  it  was  divided)  or-a  lartre 
branch  of  it.  It  bled  quite  freely,  although  the 
common  carotid  had  just  been  secured.  This 
branch  must  have  derived  its  bipod  from  the  in- 
ternal carotid  of  the  opposite  side,  by  the  way 
of  the  circle  of  Willis,  by  the  vertebral,  or  by 
the  superior  thyroidal  of  the  opposite  side,  or 
perhaps  from  these  several  sources.  This  and 
the  carotid  were  the  only  arteries  which  were 
secured  by  ligatures.  ^" 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  was  to  dissect 
the  posterior  flap  frt>m  the  surface  of  the  turnout 
when  jt  was  found  that  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  were,  completely 
obliterated  over  the  centre  of  the  fnmour,  or  re- 
duced to  a  mere  tendinous  fascia.  The.dissee- 
tion  was  then  directed  to  detaching  the  tumour 
from  above  and  below,  of  course  aVoiding  the 
chief  branches  of  the  carotid,  as  well  as  the 
trunk,  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  the  great 
internal  jugular.  At  this  period  of  the  dissec- 
tion the  tumour  became  loose,  and  an  immediate 
and  successful  completion  of  the  operation  was 
confidently  anticipated.  But  while  cautiously 
dissecting  at  the  lower  part  df  the  attachments 
of  the  tumour,  the  external  jugular  vein  was  di- 
vided very  near  the  point  at  which  it  unites  with 
the  internal  jugular.  At  this  moment  a  pheno- 
menon occurred  which  was  most  alarming.  It 
was  the  noise  of  a  strange  rushing  of  air,  as 
though  the  trachea  or  cavity  of  the  thorax  had 
been  cut  into,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  instant 
dissolution  of  the  patient;  a  noise  resembling 
the  sudden  pouring  a  liquid  from  a  junk-bottle. 
The  patient  was  instantly  seized  with  tremours 
and  convulsions,  became  pulseless,  the  lips  livid, 
frothed  at  the  mouth,  and  the  pupils  dilated  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent.  The  moment  the 
occurrence  happened,  the  finger  was  placed  on 
the  mouth  of  the  wounded  vein ;  and  the  opera- 
tion being  suspended,  the  patient  seemed  to  re- 
vive from  the- effects  of  diffusible  stimuli,  and 
partially  roused.  The  operation  was  then  re- 
sumed, and  very  soon  completed.  The  patient, 
however,  expired  without  a  struggle,  before  he 
could  be  removed  from  the  operating  table. 

That  this  patient  died  by  the  introduction  of 
air  into  the  cavity  of  t  lie  heart  there  can  belittle 
doubt,  and  this  candid  narration  of  the  facts 
should  teach  us  the  imminent  danger  of  opening 
veins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart ;  and  the  knowr 
ledge  of  this  danger  may  save-many  lives,  which 
might  otherwise  be  .lost  by  a  similar  casualty. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  th'e  'case  reported  by  M. 
Dupuytren,  of  a  similar  operation-with  the  like 
result,  has  not  been  noticed  in  oirr  standard  works, 
cjlse'  still  greater  caution-  might  have  been  used 
in  this  case.  Dr.  March  hilorme  me,'  that  Prd- 
tesspr  Stevens,  of  this^city,  had  well  nigh  lost  a 
patient  from  the  same  cause",  while  operating  on 
the  neck  ;  and  Professor  Mott  had  to  abandon 
an  operation  m  consequence  of  this  occurrence, 
Jhe  convulsions  were  so  alarming.    This  patient, 

r£oSaSWdl  aS         °f  Cesser  Stevens! 

^pr'hpLarHh/  V'S  °P<?rator. in  tlw  unfortunate 
ease,  here  detailed,  has  since  tried  some  expert. 
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ments  on  inferior  animals  ;  and  among  others, 
he  introduced  a  blow-pipe  into  the  jugidar  of  a 
cat,  and  a  single  puff  of  the  breath  resulted  in 
convulsions  and  death ;  and  on  dissection?  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  largeT  veins  were 
found  filled  with  air.  His  experiments  on  this 
subject  may  be  of  the  highest  practical  import- 
ance ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  remarkable 
phenomena  which  followed  the  wounding  of  the 
•vein  in-  this  and  other  cases,  is  a  physiological 
problem,  the  solution  of  which,  if  accomplished, 
will  be  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  profession 
and  to  humanity. 

.  pr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  published  an  invaluable 
work  on  Tumours,  which,  in  point  of  variety  of 
pathological  and  surgical  information  on  this 
topic,  is  superior  J.d  any  *other  in  the  English 
language.  This  distinguished  surgeon  has  twice 
removed  the  parotid  gland,  and  in  twelve  cases 
dissected  out  lymphatic  glands  from  the  parotid 
region.  He  has  removed  forty-four  submaxilla- 
ry glands,  two  sublingual ;  and  twice  has  extir- 
pated "one  .half  of  the  thyroid  gland.  He  has 
also  successfully  removed  four  tumours  from  the 
vagino-rectal  septum. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia?  relates  an 
interesting  case  of  pulsating  tumour  in  the  head 
of  the  tibia,  in  which  the  femoral  artery  was  tied 
without  permanent  benefit.  For  this  case,  and 
an  accurate  account  of  the  pathological  appear- 
ances, see  Amer.  Journal,  No.  50,  p.  283. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  has  publish- 
ed a  clinical  lecture  on  the  operative  surgery  of 
tumours,  abounding  in  discriminating  precepts 
of  practical  character,  the  result  of  his  extensive 
•opportunities  in  public  and  private  practice,  and 
of  his  unrivalled  success  in  this  department  of 
surgery.  His  two  rules  for  guidance  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  solid  tumours,  which  he  very  proper- 
ly urges  in  this  lecture,  should  ever  be  present 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  surgeon,  viz.:  1st.  Cut 
down  to  the  tumour  before  its  dissection  is  com- 
menced ;  and,  2d.  Remove  the  whole  of  the  tu- 
mour and  nothing  more.  In  no  department  of 
the  art  is  there  more  blundering  surgery,  and 
disreputable  mal-practice,  than  in  the  remoyal 
of  tumours  by  surgeons  who  have  failed  to  learn, 
or  neglected  to  observe  these  rules.  By  adopt- 
ing the  first  rule,  I  have  seen  a  tumour  removed 
from  the  axillary  region,  and  the  plexus  of  nerves, 
as  also  the  axillary  vessels,  artery,  and  vein, 
were  completely  exposed,  while,  by  keeping 
close  to  the  tumour  they  were  all  avoided,  though 
in  intimate  proximity,  and  no  secondary  hemor- 
rhage followed.  The  unsurgical  ambition  to 
perform  such  operations  quickly  cannot  be  too 
highly  reprobated,  and  tumours,  •  especially, 
should  never  be  extirpated  in  a  hurry,  for  that 
which  is  well  done,  is  soon  enough  done.  Dr. 
Stevens  has  never  taken  up  the  carotid  artery 
in  the  removal  of  tumours,  from  the  neck,  anc 
doubts  if  it  is  ever  necessary. 

By  observing  his  rides,  he  has  removed  a  large 
tumour  beneatli  the  mastoid  muscle,  which  em- 
braced the  ninth  pair  of  nerves  in  one  part,  and 
the  common  carotid  artery,  .the  internal  jugular 
vein  the  par  vagum,  and  oesophagus  in  another 
Tjart  without  wounding  either  of  these  important 
structures  In  several  instances  he  has-left  the 
important  nerves  and  blood-vessels  bare,  except 
-covered  by  their  sheaOh,  from'  the  sternum  to  a 
ooint  above  the  hifuruation  of  the  carotnd  artery, 
and  has  never  known  secondary  hemorrhage;^ 
slouehing  to  follow,  the  sheafh  oJ  these  vessels 
and  nerves  being  sufficient  for  their  nourishment. 


Dr.  Geo.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  has  re- 
moved the  entire  parotid  gland  nine  times  suc- 
cessfully, and'  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the 
patients  have  had  no  return  of  the  disease.  He 
restrains  the  hemorrhage  by  tying  the  external 
carotid,  under  the  digastricus,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  operation  has  found  it  necessary  to  tie  the 
internal  maxillary  and  the  temporal.  He  tied 
the  common  carotid  twice  in  these  cases,  but 
does  not  think  it  either  necessary  or  expedient. 
He  has  removed  parts  of  this  gland  in  multij  lied 
oases,  when  involved  in  tumours."  He  has  five 
times  removed-the  one  half  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
and  in  one  case  removed  this  gland  entirely.  In 
this  instance,  -after  tying  both  the  superior  and 
inferior  thyroid  arteries  on  both  sides,  he  re- 
strained the  oozing  of  blood  by  the  use  of  one 
of  Hull's  trusses,  one  "pad  being  placed  upon  the 
spine,  and  the  other  over  the  wound,  and  relying 
upon  the  spring  of  the  instrument  for  compres- 
sion, which  he  finds  doesnotimpede  respiration. 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  has  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  his' illustrious  father  in  encountering  formi- 
dable tumours,  and  with  the  like  success.  He 
has  removed  four  large  tumours  from  the  neck  ; 
two  large  submaxillary  glands,  and  two  large 
tumours  from  the  groin,  which  closely  resembled 
hernia  in  their  form  and  locality.  In  all  these 
cases  the  operations  resulted  happily. . 

Drs.  Mott  and  Bush,  of  New  York,  Dr.  N.  R 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati, 
Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  and  many  other  surgeons 
in  America,  have  successfully  removed  tumours 
including  in  their  structure  the  entire  parotid 
gland.  But  to  Dr.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia, 
belongs  the  merit  of  being  the  first  surgeon  m 
the  United  States  to  perform  this  operation, 
which  he  did  in  1826.  His  patient,  Dr.  Graham, 
is  now  living  in  New  YorK,  and  in  excellent 
health.  Since  the  operation,  he  has  visited 
Europe,  and  submitted  himself  to  the  examina- 
tion of  Sir  Astley  Cooper^  and  Mr.  Abernethy, 
both  of  whom  were  satisfied  that  the  whole 
gland  was  removed. 

Sofne  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  W>  the 
practicability  of  the  removal  of  this  gland,  par- 
ticularly by  Dr.  :Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  who  in- 
sists that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility,  and  of 
course  he  doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  of 
surgeons  who  have  claimed  success  in  this  opera- 
tion, whether  among  the  ancients  or  the  moderns. 

The  evidence,  however,  must  be  regarded  as 
conclusive,  that  in  some  cases  the  entire  paro- 
tid has  been  removed,,  as  in  Dr.  M'Clellan's  first 
case,  already  alluded  to.  And  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  many  of  the  cases  reported 
as  extirpation  of  the  parotid,  only  a  portion  of 
the  gland  has  been  removed,  wh.le  in  others  the 
tumours  extirpated,  though  occupying  the  paro- 
tid region,  have  not  involved  this  gland,  and  these 
are  the  cases  which  have  furnished  ground  for 
skepticism  in  relation  to  others  in  v.  filch  there 
can  be  no  rational  doubt.  The  case  of  Mr.  Bell, 
as  reported  in  his  work  on  Tumours,  is  even 
more  than  doubtful,  and  on  this  case  it  is  that 
Dr.  Gibson  predicates. his  opinion,  that  the  opera- 
tion is  impracticable. 

That  tumours  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  super- 
ficial to  the  parotid,  do  ofieu  fill  the  parotid  re- 
gion, is.  now  well  understood,  and  in  many  cases-, 
by  their  gradual  growth  and  pressure,  they  may 
even  obliterate  the  parotid  gland,  cause  its  en- 
tire absorption,  and  completely  occupy  its  situa- 
tion. The  removal  of  such  tumours,  extending 
deeply  behind  the  jaw  and  filling  the  entire  lo- 
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call ty  occupied  by  the  parotid  in  the  normal 
condition,  may  be  honestly  mistaken  by  the  sur- 
geon for  the  extirpation  of  this  gland.  And,  in- 
deed, that  such  is  the  case  in  several  of , the  in- 
■  stances  reported,  jis  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
the  hemorrhage  has  been  inconsiderable,  and  the 
external  carotid  has  not  been  encountered  in  the 
operation;  this,  with  other  large. vessels  and 
nerves,  having  been  obliterated  by  the  pressure 
of  the  tumour.  The  morbid  anatomy,  in  the 
displacement  of  the  parts  by  tumours,  often 
throws  great  obscurity  upon  such  cases.  The 
history  of  the  disease,  its  obvious  commence- 
ment 'in  the  parotid  itself,  and  the  tumour  in 
such  cases  retaining  the  locality  and  configura- 
tion of  the  gland,  and  suspending  or  disturbing 
its  function  from  the  beginning;  all  these  cir- 
cumstances  are  essential  to  a  true  diagnosis. 
And  it  is  only  in  such  examples  that  any  sur- 
geon can  demonstrate  that  he  has  extirpated  this 
gland,  even  after  removing  a  tumour  from  its 
seat.  Dr.  Warren,  in  his  work  on  Tumours,- dis- 
tinctly recognises  this  discrimination. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  is  of  opinion 
that  tumours  composed' exclusively  of  the  parotid 
gland,  though  commencing  deep'  behind  the  ra- 
mus of  the  jaw,  do  nevertheless  sometimes  es- 
cape from  this  confined  situation  ;  and  as  the  su- 
perficial structure  of  the  gland  and  its  facial  por- 
tion become  involved  and  enlarge,  the  whole  dis- 
eased gland  protrudes,  elongating  the  .vessels 
and  other  posterior  attachments,  so  that  it  final- 
ly becomes  pendulous.  In  these  eases  he  thinks 
the  removal  of  the  entire  parotid  has  been  effect- 
ed with  great  facility  and  without  danger!1  In 
such  circumstances  he  has  removed  the  entire 
thyroid  gland,  and  found  the  superior  and  hi'erior 
arteries  so  elongated  by  the  pendulous  tumour 
that  they  have  scarcely  required  the  ligature 
the  gland  being  nearly  detached  from  its  normai 
attachments.  Under  such  circumstances  the  ope- 
ration of  removing  the  entire  parotid  or  thyroid 
gland  would  involve  neither  difficulty  nor  hazard. 

Professor,  Parker,  of  New  York,  has  reported 
in  the  New  York  Med.  Gaz.,  for  Jan.  1842,  a 
highly  interesting  case  of  encysted  tumour  in 
the  mamma  of  a  woman,  occurring  during  lac- 
tation. It  was  of  enormous  size,  and  he  punc- 
tured it  with  a  trocar  and  drew  off  three  quarts 
of  milk.  The  operation  was  repeated  twice 
afterward.  It  appeared  to  have  originated  from 
a  closure  of  some  of  the  lactiferous  ducts.  The 
same  surgeon  has  removed  two  encysted  tumours 
of  cretaceous' structure.  In  each  case  the  tu- 
mour wa's  of  considerable  size^  and  situated  up- 
on the  arm  of »a  young  lady*  The  cysts  being 
opened,  their  "contents  were  found  to  be  of  the 
consistence  and  appearance  of  chalk. 

Dr.  Alex.  E.  Hosack  has  succeeded  in  curing 
scirrhous  tumours  of  the  parotid  gland  by  apply- 
ing a  ligature  to  the  common  carotid.  Two  of 
his  cases,  under  my  own  observation  in  this  city, 
have  been  entirely  removed  byabsoiption,  which 
commenced  immediately  after  'the  ligation  of 
this  artery,  and'  rapidly  progressed  until  every 
vestige  of'  the  tumours  has  disappeared,  though 
they  were  frightful  deforinitiastby  reason  of  their 
great  size.  A  third  case  is  now  under  treatment, 
the  operation  having  been  performed,  and  the  ab- 
sorption having  visibly  commenced.  . 

His  success  would  seem  to  encourage  a  prefer- 1 
ence  being  given  to  this  comparatively  simple  | 
operation,  instead  of  the  hazardous  and  formi- 
dable remedy  of  excision  or  extirpation  of  the  ' 
gland.    It  might  Svith  propriety  be  always  rc- 
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sorted  to  first,  and  time  enough  elapse  to  ascer- 
tain its'  effect  before  extirpation  be  attempted. 
See  Gibson?s  Surgery,  last  edition,  and  N  e w  York 
Lancet  for  1842." 

*  Dr.  Alban'  Goldsmith,  of  New  York,  removed 
the  parotid  gland  seven  years  since  for  an  enor- 
mous  hypertrophy  of  that  structure,  and  the  dis- 
ease has  never  returned.  By  keeping  close  to 
the  tumour  he  avoided  all  tlie  large  vessels,  had 
occasion  for  no  ligature,  and  the  hemorrhage  was 
inconsiderable.    '  ■ 

Dr.  W.  C.  Wallace,  an  eminent  oculist  of>New 
York,  has  extirpated  the  lachrymal  gland  lor  an 
encysted  tumour  occupying  this  structure,  and 
which  had  attained  an  enormous  size.  The  pa. 
tieht  recovered,  and  thus  far  there  has  Been  no 
return  of  the  ■disease*.     •  • '    .  *>*  *  , 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1842,  Dr.  Mott  re- 
moved  an,  adipose  sarcoma  of  a  dense  nature 
weighing  about  three  pounds,  from  the  sc>oturo 
of  a  boy  named  Hancock,  aged  two  and  a  half 
years.  The  tumour  first  made  its  appearance 
two  years  ago,  at  the  external  abdominal  ring 
sfrnulating  the  character  and  leading  to  the  sus- 
picion of  the  existence  of  a  hernia.  On  cutting 
down,  the  tumour  was  found  to  be  situated  in  the 
walls  of  the  scrotum,  between  the  fibrous  coat 
and  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  so  closely  connect- 
ed  to  the  cord,  as  high  as  the  pillars  of  the  ex- 
ternal ring,  as  to  form  a  groove  for  its  pas- 
sage. The  wound  healed  by  the  first  intention, 
and  the  boy  relumed  home  well. 

Dr.  Mott  has  successfully  removed  the  parotid 
gland  entire  ;  in  one  instance,  for  melanosis  of 
this  structure,  taking  the  precaution  of  tying  the 
external  carotid.    The  disease,  however,  re- 
turned in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  ultimate- 
ly destroyed  the  patient.    He  concurs  in  the 
opinion,  that  this  gland  is  not  very  frequently 
the  subject  of  disease,  although  occasionally 
found,  as  in  this  example.  The  lymphatic  gland, 
situated  on  the  parotid,  is  much  more  frequently 
the  seat  of  scirrhous  and  other  tumours.  He  has 
frequently  removed  this  gland  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  two  instances  it  had  become 
as  large  as  two  fists.    In  these  cases,  he  has 
found  the  parotid  partially  absorbed  by  the  com- 
pression, so  as  to  leave  the  ramus  of  the  jaw- 
bone exposed,  when  the  tumour  is  removed  ;  and 
he  has  often  seen  the  portion  of  the  parotid  re- 
maining in  a  perfectly  natural  state.  These 
cases  are  often  confounded  with  tumours  of  the 
parotid,  and  are  removed  successfully,  when  the 
operation  is  supposed  to  include  the  parotid 
gland.    So  also  with  tumours  of  the  sopii  paro- 
tidis,  the  removal  Of  which  is  easily  effected, 
as  Dr.  Mott  has  found  in  numerous  instances. 

In  one  case,  he  found  an  encysted  tumour, 
containing  a  thin  fluid,  and  being  situated  within 
the-  parotid  gland  ;  this  was  enlarged  to  three 
or  four  times  its  size.  On  laying  the  gland  bare, 
he  found  its  aspect  to  be  perfectly  normal, 
which  led  him  to  cu*  into  it.  when  the  sac  pre- 
'sented  itself  iri  the  body  of  the  gland,  surrounded 
by  us  healthy  structure.  This  being  removed, 
the  patient  rsadily  recovered.  The  young  sur- 
geon should  here  learn,  that  when  the  (structure 
ol  the  gland  is  natural,  he  should  cut  into  it  in- 
s.ead  of  attempting  its  removal.  Dr.  Mott  has 
removed  the  sub-maxillary  gland  in  a  patient  in 
whom  it  had  reached  the  size  of  the  fist,  and 
the  tumour  was  of  scirrhous  hardness  and  ulcer- 
ateo.  in  enormous  tumours  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  ho  has  twice  tied  the  superior  thyroid 
artery,  and  several  branches  of  the  inferior,  with 
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decided  benefit,  and  very  considerable  atrophy 
followed  the  operation.  In  one  of  these  cases 
the  iSufferings  of  the  patient,  by  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  the  tumour,  became  so  great,  that 
at  his  urgent  solicitation,  Dr.  Mott  was  induced 
to  exsect  the  whole  gland,  after  its  dangers 
were  fully  explained.  -  The  operation  was  per- 
formed,and  the  patient  died  from  secondary  he- 
morrhage.   The  tumour  weighed  six  pounds. 

In  Professor  Gross's  late  work  on  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  170,  some  account  is 
given  of  a  tumour  of  the  parotid  gland,  which 
had  attained  an.  enormous  size,  and  which  seems 
to  have  consisted  of  a  fatty  degeneration  of  that; 
organ.  Its  fxtirpation  was  successfully  per- 
formed by  Professor  Parker,  now  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  New  York,  and 
the  patient  completely  recovered,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  partial  paralysis  of  the  side  of 
the  face.^  In  this  case  the  removal  of  the  entire 
parotid  was  necessary,  involving  the  division  of 
the  duct  of  Steno,  and  vthe  portio  dura,  and 


requiring  the  Tgature  of  the  external  carotid  and 
three  other  arteries.  The  excavation  exposed  the 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  its  mus- 
cles, and  yet  the  wound  granulated  kindly,  the 
ligature  coining  away  on  the  16th  day,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  discharged  cured  in  four  weeks  from  the 
date  of  the  operation.  The  tumour  is  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  College,  in  New  York. 

Professor  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  reports 
a  highly  interesting  case  of  the  successful  re- 
moval of  a  tumour  involving  the  parotid  gland,,, 
accompanied  with  practical  remarks,  and  his 
personal  testimony  to.llie  removal  of  the  entire 
parotid  gland,  by  Professor  M'Clellan,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  an  operation  of  which  he  witnessed 
the  performance.  He  also  mentions  the  same 
merit  as  due  to  the  late  Professor  Davidge,  ot 
Baltimore,  Professor  N.  Smith,  of  New  Haven,, 
and  Professor  Dudley,  of  Kentucky. 

Dr.  J.  Randolph  also  extirpated  the  parotid  in 
183S,  with  entire  success.  (See  Amer.  Jour.,, 
for  1 839.— Reese.] 
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[URETHRA.   Before  speaking  of  some  dis-  I 
eases  of  the  urethra,  I  will  request  the  reader's  j 
attention  to  a  few  points  of  surgical  anatomy, 
very  necessary  to  be  well  understood  by  all  who 
have  occasion  to  pass  instruments  into  this 
passage.    From  certain  facts,  specified  by  M. 
Malgaigne,  it  appears,  that  when  the  penis  is 
lifted  up,  but  not  extended,  a  catheter  has  only 
to  pass  at  most  seven  French  inches  and  a  half, 
when  it  will  enter  the  bladder,  and  that  a  cathe- 
ter, which  is  allowed  to  remain,  will  project  at 
least  an  inch  into  the  bladder,  if  it  has  passed  to 
the  extent  of  seven  French  inches.    (See  also 
Velpeau,  Anat.  Chir.,  t.  xxi.  p.  234,  8vo,  Paris. 
1838.)    The  length  of  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra  is  variously  estimated,  from  six  to 
ten  lines,  (Malgaigne;)  twelve  to  fifteen,  (Lu- 
mmp  ;)  eight  to  eleven,  (Lisfranc  ;)  that  of  the 
membranous,  or  muscular  portion,  from  five  to 
eifht  lines,  (Malgaigne ;)  nine  to  ten,  (Bucamp;) 
and  seven  to  elevenr(Lisfran<:.)    "  Its  extent  is 
not  the  same  superiorly  as  interiorly.    Here  it 
is  very  short,  limited  in  front  by  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  bulb,  and  behind  by  the  pros- 
tate ;  so  that  superiorly  its   length  is  about 
an  inch,  and  inf'eriorly,  four    or  five  hnes.« 
(Benjamin  Phillips,  On  the  Urethra,  gfC,  p.  II.) 
The  spongy  portion  \4  suhject  to  tlie  greatest 
variation,  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  urethra,  in 
which  the  different  positions  and  the  extension, 
of  the  penis  make  a  change.    In  the  relaxed 
stage  of  the  organ,  there  is  an  angle  in  the 
spougy  portion  of  the  canal,  corresponding  to 
one  of  about  45°,  which  is  effaced  during  an 
erection    Reckoning  from  beneath  the  symphy- 
sis of  the  pubes,  the  two  other  portions  ot  the 
■urethVa  ascend  obliquely  backwards,  so  that  the 
vesical  orifice  of  this  canal  is  three  or  foiir  lines 
above  the  level  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  one 
inch  behind  the  symphys  s.    M .  M alga1  gne  also 
states,  that  when  a  straight  cafheter  had  been 
introduced  into  the  bladder  of  a  dead  subject, 
laid  out  upon  a 'table,  the  instrument  described, 
in  relation  to -the  ground  and  the  axis  of  the 
body,  an  angle  of  about  45*.  -When  the  perns 
is  raised,  as  during  an  erection,  the  angle  at  the 


spongy  portion  is  effaced  ;  but  the  cmve  in  the 
membranous  and  prostatic  parts  remains  un- 
affected , 

The  direction  of  the  canal,  when  the  organ  is 
quiescent,  has  been  usually  compared  to  the 
letter  S  ;  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips  believes, 
that  this  may  be  nearly  correct  when  the  bladder 
and  rectum  are  distended  ;  "  but  .when  the  penis 
is  placed  against  the  abdomen,  there  is  found 
only  one  curvature,  and  this  almost  disappears 
when  the  bladder  and  recium  are  undistended.  If 
we  place  the  penis  in  a  direction  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  ideal  axis  of  the  body,  and  look 
at  "the  urethra  in  that  portion  of  its  course 
wlvch  has  not  reached  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubes,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  forms  a  curvature, 
which  presents  its  convexity  inferiorly;  and 
tint,  after  arriving  in  front  of  the  pubes,  the 
direction  of  the  canal  presents  a  stra  ght  line. 
When  the  corpora  cavernosa  are  healthy,  we 
may  remove  "all  curvatures  with  the  exception 
of  the  first.  In  order  to  attain  lifts  end,  M. 
Amussat  has  recommended,  that  the  position 
of  the  penis  should  be  such  as  to  form  with  the 
axis  of  the  tlfghs  (the  patient  being  in  the  erect 
position)  an  angle  of4C0'to'4p°."  (On  the  Urethra, 
its  Diseases,  Sec,  p.  17.)  . 

The  urethra,  then,  is  far  from  being  straight  ; 
but  it  may  be  rendered  so.  The  parietes  o  the 
urethra  being  soft  and  yielding,  it  rs-capable  pt 
being  dilated  to  a  certain  degree.  If  its  lower 
side^tbenljc  depressed,  by  means  of  any  solid 
instrument,  to  the  level  of  the  mot  of  the  penis, 
and  its  upper  side  be  brought  by  the-,same  instru- 
ment beW  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  the 
angle  in  the  spongy  portion,  and  the  curve  in  the 
rest  of  "the;  canal,  must  both  be  at  once  obliterat- 
ed But,  in  order  that  the  root  of  the  penis  may 
be  thus  depressed,  M.  Malgaigne  observes,  that 
its  suspensory  ligament,  which  connects  it  to 
the  symphisis  of  the  pubes  and  to  the  lmea  alba, 
must  be  loo*e  :  and  that,  when'  the  penis  is  at- 
tached hHier  thati  usual,  or  the  symphysis  de- 
scends  lower,  greater  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
rendering  the  urethra  straight*  The  same  tiling 
occurs  when  the  prostate  gland  is  in  a  state  of 
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«nlargement,  which  carries  the  vesical  orifice  of 
the  urethra  above  its  natural  level.  This  is  well 
represented  In  two  plates  of  Stanley's  work  on 
Lithotomy.  In  two  subjects,  having  hypertro- 
phy of  the  prostate,  M>.  B.  Phillips  ascertained 
the  level  of  the  most  depending  portion  of  the 
prostatic  part  of  the  urethra  to  be  from  six  to 
■seven  lines  and  a  half  below  the  level  of  the 
vesical  orifice  of  this  canal ;  u  hereas,  in  healthy 
■subjects,  lie  found  it  to  be  only  from  three  to 
five.  (Op.  cit.,  p.  18.)  The  spongy  is  the  most 
dilatable  portion  of  the  urethra ;  but  as  any 
yielding  of  it  upwards  is  prevented  by  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa,  between  which  it  is  lodged,  the 
dilatation  is  almost  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
its  lower  side,  and  admits  of  being  carried  to 
the  greatest  degree  at  the  bulb,  where  the  spongy 
substance  is  most  abundant.  At  this  point, 
corresponding  to  one  almost  directly  under  the 
symphysis,  the  caiial  suddenly  becomes  narrow- 
er at  the  commencement  of  its  membranous  por- 
tion. Afterwards,  it  enlarges  again  in  its  pros- 
tatic part,  but  here  its  floor  has  two  lateral 
.grooves  in  it,  occasioned  by  the  projection  of  the 
verumontanom  in  the  middle.  At  the>  entrance 
•of  the  bladder,  there  is  also  on  this  same  lower 
•side  of  the  canal  a  transverse  prominence,  form- 
ed by  the  substance  of  the  prostate  gland,  and 
a  few  fibres  of  the  sphincter,  which  prominence 
is  termed  by  M.  Amussat  the  pyloric  valve.  The 
upper  side  of  the  urethra  being  everywhere 
smooth  and  'firm,  presents  no  obstacle  of  this 
kind. 

Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  when  the  beak  of  a 
catheter  is  inclined against  I  he  lower  side  of  the 
urethra,  there  are  two  stoppages,  as  it  were  me- 
chanical ones,  and  met  with  even  in  the  dead 
subject;  but  there  ;tre  two  others  which  exist 
only  in  the  living  body,  and  which  depend  upon 
the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  vesica;.  Such, 
accord  ng  to  M.  Malgaigne,  is  the  urethra  of  the 
adult  male  subject.    In  the  ch  id,  the  difficul- 
ties are  less  ;'  the  penis  is  less  raised  ;  the  sym- 
phisis of  the  pubes  does  not  descend  so  far ; 
the  prostate  is  nearly  flat;  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum is  but  little  developed  ;  and  the  lower 
side  of  the  urethra  is  so  firm,  that,  until  the 
age  ot  twelve  or  fifteen,  scarcely  any  obstacle  is 
felt  in  the  whole  course  of  the  canal.    In  an  old 
mm  the  reverse  is  the  case:  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum, which  is  looser,  admits  of  being  depressed 
further  towards  the  bulb  ;  the  prostate  gland  is 
frequently  enl  irgsd  ;  and  what  M.  Amussat  calls 
Mie  pyl  >ric  valve  more  strongly  marked.  From 
all  the  loregoing  circumstances,  it  follows,  that 
ca'n-ii  paribus,  it  is  more  easy  to  sound,  or  pass 
an  instrument  into  the  bladder  of  a  crtild  than 
an  adult,  and  an  adult,  th  in  an  old  person.  (See 
J.  F.  Malgaigne,  Manuel'  de  M  d.  Oper.,  p.  630 
ed.  2,  12ino,  Paris,  1837.)  In  children,  however' 
for  reasons  stated  by  all, anatomists,  and  parti- 
cularly noticed  by  Mr,  B.  Phillips,  the  urethra  is 
more  curved.  (On  the  Urethra,  tyc,  p.  19.)  The 
mule  urethra  being  long  and  narrow,  having  ateo« 
the  angle  and  curve  in  it  above  described,  and 
being  surrounded  b'y  the  prostate  gland,  and 
other  parts  whose  diseased  states  are  liable  to 
interrupt  the  functions  of  tl^s  canal,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  fact,  that  it,  is  subject  to  more 
numerous,  as  well  as  far  more  serious  diseases, 
than  the  short,  capacious,  arid  simple  urethra  of 
the  female.    Thus,  as  an  ahle  surgeon  remarks, 
"a  meehinical  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine 
through  the  male  urethra  may  arise  in  various 
ways.    There  may  be  an  enlargement  of  the 
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prostate  gland, 'by  which  orte  extremity  of  the 
urethra  is  surrounded  ;  an  abscess  in  the  peri- 
nceum  ;  or  one  of  the  mucous  follicles  may  be 
inflamed,  and  converted  into  a  solid  tumour  ;  and 
any  one  of  these,  as  well  as  some  other  causes, 
may  operate  so  as  no  produce  the  effect.  The 
most  common  cause  of  difficult  micturition,  how- 
ever, is  a  contraction  or  stricture  of  the  urethra 
itself."  (Sir  Benj.  Brodie,  6n  Dis.  of  Hie  Uri- 
nary Organs,  p.  2,  ed.  2.) 

Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips  does  not  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra  is  the  most  frequent  seat-pf  false  passa- 
ges, and  he  maintains  that  it  -possesses  much 
solidity.  "  False  passages<(he  observes)  are  less 
frequent  here,  than  in  (he  bulbous  portion  of  the 
canal.  (See  also  Velpeau,  Med.  Op6r.,  t.  iii.  n. 
908.)  The  reason  of  this  must'  be  immediately 
evident:  false  passages- are  ordinarily  made  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
endeavour  to  pass  an  'instrument  through  the 
strictured  portion  of  the  tube.  Stricture  is  most 
frequently  seated  at  the  point  of  junction  be- 
tween the  bulbous  and  membranous  portions  of 
the  canal ;  consequently  the  false  passage  will 
be  usually  anterior  to  this  latter  point."  (On 
the  Urethrals  Diseases,  SfC,  p.  15.  See  also  Vel- 
■peau,  vol.  cit.,  p.  910.)  -  "  -Aussi  est  ce  bien  pluXbt 
u  son  entree,  a  son  depart  du  bulbe,  que  sur  elle- 
meme,  qu'on  observe  les  dechirures  ct  les  perfora- 
tions fraumatiques." 

In  the  articles  Catheter,  and  Urine,  Re- 
tention of,  I  "have  noticed  the  advice  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  and  of  M.  Velpeau,  to  keep  the 
back  of  the  catheter,  staff,  or  sound,  against  the 
upper  side  of  the  urethra.  «  This  side  of  the 
urethra,  forming  the.concave  margin  of  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  is,  on  this  very  account,  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  less  disposed  to  wrinkle. 
Having  no  excavation,  and  being  closely  adhe- 
rent to  the  lower  surface  of  the  penis,  it  presents 
in  its  spongy  part  great  regularity,  and  is  so 
strong  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  injury  from  the 
catheter.''"  There  is,  however,  as  M.  Velpeau 
explains,  a  small  portion  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
urethra  almost  naked,  just  hi  front  of  the  sym- 
physis, where  the  corpora  cavernosa  diverge 
from  the  bulb  to  be  inserted  into  the  rami  of  the 
ischium  and  os. pubis ;  and  where  the  beak  of  the 
instrument,  if  carelessly  pushed  on,  may  do  mis- 
chief.   (See  Velpeau,  Med.  Oper.,  t.  iii.  p.  907.) 

This  subject  has  not  been  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Phillips.    "  In  introducing  an  instru- 
men l  into  the  urethra  or  bladder,  (says  he,)  it  is 
necessary  to  recollect,  that  the  two  opposed  pa- 
rietes  of  the  urethra-J-the  superior  and  inferior 
—differ  singularly  as  to  their  configuration,  and 
that  we  cannot  indifferently  follow  the  one  or  the 
other  with  the  beak  of  an  instrument.   The  in- 
ferior portion  is  yielding;  lor, -neither  along  the 
penis  nor  at  the  height  of  the  scrotum,  uor  be- 
neath the  pubic  symphysis,  is     supported  by 
anything  solid.    In  gliding  along  the  canal,  the 
beak  of  the  sound  may  easily  push  before  it  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  urethra  :  for.  altfng  its 
surface,  we  meet  in  old  meir  with  inflections  of 
the  membrane,  resulting  from  hs.  flaccidity, 
which  occasionally  have  a  tendency  to  arrest  the 
progress  Of  the  instrument.    Some  orifices  of 
mucous  follicles,  and,  among  others,  those  of  the 
glands  of  Cowper,  are.  according  to  general 
opinion,  susceptible  of  receiving  and  arresting 
the  beak  of  a  sound,  especially  if  it  be  of  a 
small  siz».  Lastly,  at  the  level  of  the  bulb,  and 
m  Iront  ot  the  contour  of  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
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dor,  on  the  sides  of  the  verumontanum,  there 
exist  on  the  inferior  surface  marked  depressions, 
the  orifices  of  which  are  presented  towards  the 
external  orifice  of  the  urethra ;  against  these 
the  beak  of  the  sound  passes,  and  by  them  is  oc- 
casionally prevented  from  making  further  pro- 
gress. *  ;  •  .  •  .  ■ ' 
"  If  we  examine  by  means  of  dissections  (at- 
tentively made)  false  passages  formed  in  the 
'Urethra  during  life,  or  after  death,  in  subjects 
submitted  to  catheterism,  we  find,  that  they  are 
produced  by  the  rupture  of  the  .inferior  parietes 
•of  this  canal,  and  that  the  greater  number  of 
tliose  passages  exist  either  at  the  situation  of  the 
depression  I  have  pointed  out,  or  at  the  bulb. 
The  disposition  of  tife.  superior  part  of  the-ure- 
th»a  is  infinitely  more  favourable,  as  a  conductor 
for  instruments,  than  the  inferior.  Sustained  in 
front  by  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  behind  by 
the  pubic  symphysis,  it  presents  great  firmnessj  : 
and  we  find  only  longitudinal  replications,  which 
are  removed  by  the  distention  produced  by  the 
iristrnment ;  and  no  obstacle  is  here  presented  to 
its  progress.  No  depression  exists  here  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  There  is  no  projection 
of  the  prostate  into  this  portion  of  the  tube 
neither  do  we  find  many  follicles,  either  isolated 
or  grouped  ;  nor, any  considerable  orifice."  (On 
the  Urethra,  Sfc,  p.  129.)  For  additional  re- 
marks, see  Catheter,  and  Urine,  Reten- 
tion of. — C]                        .  -r . 

[Dr.  Alex.E.Hosack,  of  New  York,  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  peculiar  af- 
fection of  the  female  urethra,  consisting  of  sen- 
sitive tumours  of  a  florid  red  colour  situated  with- 
in the  meatus,  and  covered  by  the  delicate  lining 
membrane  of  the  urethra ;  and  demanding  sur- 
gery for  their  relief.  He  describes  them  as  ex- 
quisitely sensitive,  and  bleeding  upon  the  slight- 
est touch. 

They  resemble  a  split  pea.  varying  from  that 
to  the  size  of  a  small  ludney  bean,  and  are  placed 
upright  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  the  flow  of 
urine.    The  patient  does  not  complain  of  the 
pain  of  urinating  as  her  greatest  distress,  for  it 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  caused  by  exertion, 
or  from  contact  of  the  dress,  which  is  frequently 
excruciating. 

I  These  tumours  are  attached  usually  to  the 
margin, of  the  urethra,  from  which  they  can  be 
readily  snipped  off  with  the  scissors  ;  they  are 
liable,  however,  to  return,  and  the  margin  of  the 
urethra  assumes  a  fungoid  appearance,  with  the 
same  highly  organized  structure.    In  some  in- 
stances it  appeared  as  if  the  living  membrane 
had  shot  out  like  a  fungus,  or  was  prolapsed, 
under  which  circumstances  the  doctor  is  in  the 
habit  of  excising  a  portion  of  the  urethra,  say 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  from  the  external 
orifice.  *  >  •    ,         v/tA  ..    c  . . 

The  steps  of  the  operation  consist  in  hist 
measuring  the  length  o(  the  urethra  by  the  mlro- 
duction  of  a  female  catheter,  and  marking  it  the 
instant  the  urine  begins  to  flow  ;  the  fungous  ex- 
crescence is  then  snipped  with  the  pince  of  Mu- 
sieux  and  drawn  out.   .  *  .......  .„ 

The  urethra  is  next  circumscribed  with  arknite, 
carrying  on  the  dissection  until  you  arrive  at 
sound  Structure,  when  you  make  a  transverse 
section  o/  the  whole.  The  hemorrhage  at  the 
moment  is  excessive,  but  by  pressure  it  is  al- 
ways arrested.  The  patient  is  usually  troubled 
with  retention  of  urine,  making  it  necessary  to 
have  the  water  drawn  off.  This  inconvenience 
mavbe  obviated  by  leaving  an  instrument  m  the 
•  Uu 


bladder  for  the  first  day  or  two  after  the  opera 
tion. 

This  disease- is  spoken  of  by  Morgagni  in 
1751,  afterwards  by  Mr.  Hughes,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, in  1769,  and  also  by  Mr.  Wardrop  in  the 
"London  Lancet,  vol.  13  ;  by  Boyer  in  his  Surgery, 
Sharp,  Warner,  and  Jennen  Chaussier,  and  Du- 
bois, Madame  La  Chapelle,  Rosenmuller,  Vogel, 
Kaldibrand,  and  Prochaska. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Hosaek  arrives  at  the  following  con- 
clusions respecting  this  disease  : — 
•  First,  that  the  disease  is  characterized  by  pe- 
culiar symptoms.  Second,  that  it  is  not  confined 
to  any  age.  Third,  that  it  is  unaccompanied  with 
disc  harge  unless;  the  parts'are  chafed  or  abraded. 
Fourth,  that  in  order  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 
disease  it  is  better  to  remove  at  once  the  exter- 
nal orifice  of  the  urethra,  including  the  tumour. 
Fifth,  that  it  is  a  complaint  of  slow  growth,  and 
does  not  .attain  to  any  great  size,  for  in  no  in- 
stance yet  recorded,  so  tar  as  I  am  enabled  to 
learn,  has  it  been  found  larger  than  a  small 
■cherry. 

Dr.  Parker,  of  New  York,  has  lately  perform- 
ed the  operation  of  excising  these  tumours  from 
the  female  urethra  with  success. — Reese.] 

[URETHROPLASTY.  The  application  of 
the  autoplastic  method  to  the  cure  of  fistulae, 
fissures,  and  ruptures  of  the  urethra,  has  been 
successfully  made  by  Drs.  Mott,  Mutte'r,Detmold, 
M'Cleffan,  Pancoast,.  and  many  other  American 
surgeons.—  Reese.] 

[URINARY  CALCULI.  A  highly  interest- 
ing case  has '  lately  fallen  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, in  whic  h  upwards  of  a  hundred  calculi  have 
passed  at  different  |  eiiods  through  the  urethra, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  the  head  of  a  pin  to 
that  of  a  large  sized  grain  of  coffee.  Seventy- 
three  of  these  calculi  are  now  in  my  possession  ; 
and  as  the  patient  is  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion, and  more  are  passing  every  week,  I  can 
vouch  for  the  facts  here  recorded,  and  shall  re- 
port to  the  profession  the  progress  and  the  result 
of  the  case  in  one  of  our  periodicals. 

The  colour  of  these  calculi  is  a  yellowish 
brown,  very  smooth  on  their  surface,  and  for  the 
most  part  have  a  concavity  on  one  side,  and  a 
convexity  on  the  other  ;  w  h'ich,  v.  ith  some  pains, 
may  be  accurately  fitted  one  to  the  other,  in  the 
same  order  and  r<  lation  in  which  they  may  be 
supposed  to  lie  when  in  situ. 

These  calculi  resemble  very  much  those  lithic 
concretions  which  are  so  often  discharged  from 
the  bladder,  arid  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
these.  On  analysis,  however,  they  are  found  to 
contain  only  phosphate  of  lime,  without  a  parti- 
cle of  lithic  acid  or  ammonia.  The  valuable  pa- 
per of  Dr.  Wollaston.  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions  for  1797,  furnishes  us  with  this  test,  by 
which  to  distinguish  the  calculi  of  the  prostate 
gland  from  those  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys ; 
and  by- this  and  other  criteria,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  the  concretions  in  this  case  have  exist- 
ed in  the  prostate  gland;  whence,* so  fast  as 
they  are  dislodged,  they  get  back  into  the  blad- 
der, or  forward  into  the  urethra;  and  then  pass 
off  with  the  urine. 

The  history  of  this  case  js  highly  important, 
and  fifom  the  patient  I  Collect  the  following 
facts  •  -He  had  been  of  a  hale,  vigorous  consti- 
tution, without  any  symptpms  of  this  afiection, 
until  about  four  years  since,  when  lie  was. 61 
years  of  age.  He  was  then  attacked  suddenly 
by  a  suppression  of  urine  ;  frequent  inclination, 
but  no  ability,  to  empty  the  bladder ;  pain  so 
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excruciating,  as  to  disable  him  from  his  wqrk 
and  from  walking.  He  at  first  resorted  to  Har- 
lem oil,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  drank 
mucilaginous  teas  of  various  kinds  made  of  rain- 
water ;  the  disease  being  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  the  pump-water  heretofore  used. 
Soon  after  this  excruciating  torture'  came,  on, 
while  drinking  gin  to  a  great  extent,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  relief  by  this  means,  he  observed 
for  the  first  time,  that  whenever  the  urine  flow- 
ed, small  calcareous  concretions  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  radish-seeds, 
passed  through  the  urethra.  Having  collected 
a  tea-spoonful  of  these  little  stones,  he  submit- 
ted them  to  a  physician  for  examination  ;  by 
whom  he  was  sent  to  a  .distinguished  surgeon  in 
this  city,  that  he  might  undergo  the  operation  of 
sounding,  TJhe  sound  having  been  introduced, 
and  the  presence  of  calculi  having  been  detected, 
he  was  told  that  the  operation  of  lithotomy  could 
alone  afibrd  him  any  relief. 

From  his  advanced  age,  he  declined  to  sub- 
mit to  the  operation,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a 
lingering  death.  As,  however,  no  relief  was  ob- 
tained from  the  diluents  or  diuretics  which  lie 
had  been  so  long  using,  and  as  he  began  to  feel 
that  the  gin  was  doing  positive  injury,  he  re- 
solved to  discontinue  the  use  of  thc-m  all,  and 
begin  to  drink  pump-water,  from  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  medical  advice,  and  then,  as 
he  expresses  it,  "  trust  in  the  Lord  for  life  of 
death." 

In  about  three  weeks  from  the  time  in  which 
he  thus  gave  up  all  medical  treatment  and  drank 
freely  of  cold  pump-water,  he  observed  a  small 
stone  to  drop  into  the  urinal,  and  in  a  few  days 
another  ;  each  affording  him  some  relief.  Since 
that  time,  which'ls  now  a  little  more  than  eigh- 
teen months,  he  has  passed  all  these,  and  many 
more  which  have  not  been  preserved.  He  says 
that  one  passes  every  four  or  five  days,  and 
sometimes  two  at  once  j  and  he  is  conscious  of 
the  passage  of  each,  although  the  pain  is  very 
slight.  Since  these  calculi  have'  been  passing, 
he  has  been  rapidly  recovering  his  health  and 
bodily  strength ;  and  from  a  spectacle  of  ema- 
ciation, he  is  now  a  strong,  robust  man.  and  at 
his  age  has  extraordinary  health.  He  has  now 
no  difficulty  in  passing  Ins  urine,  except  some- 
times when  a  momentary  interruption  occurs  to 
the  stream,  by  one  of  the  stones  passing  into  the 
urethra;  when  it  is  soon  forced  out  with  very 
little  inconvenience.  ♦. . 

He  is  impressed  with  the  belief  that  these  are 
fragments  of.  a  laige  calculus  in  his  bladder, 
which  was  felt  by  the  sound ;  and  that  since  he 
ceased  to  trust  in  human  power,  it  has  been 
miraculously  broken,  and  that  he  is  now  con- 
valescent by  supernatural  agency.  He  is  per- 
fectly happy  under  this  conviction  :  and  the  pro- 
priety  of  dissuading  him  from  this  view  of  the 
subject,  or  convincing  him  that  natural  causes 
will  account  for  the  comfort  he  enjoys,  is,  ex- 
ceedingly questionable.       .  •  t 

But  while  we  leave  the  patient  'himself  undis- 
turbed in  the  enjoyment  of  ids  faith,  the  medical 
philosopher  cannot  fail  to*  discover  in  the  pHq- 
gress  of  this  case,  as  narrated  by  the  patient, 
and  in  the  results  of  which  he  is  now  in  posses- 
sion, details  presenting  some  most  important 
and  interesting  features,  which  may  be  improved  ! 
lor  practical  purpose's. 

'1'h  at  these  calcarer 
been  larger 
smooth 


zation.  "That  they  did  not  originate  in  the 
bladder  or  kidneys  may  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  already  named,  that  they  do  not  contain  an 
atom  of  the  Itthic  acid.  Ana  that  tiny  could  ex- 
ist at  all  in  the  bladder  in  this  quantity  fjnr  any 
length  of  time  is  improbable,  from  the  fact  that 
so  soon' as  one  of  them  gets,  into  the  Ihrtlder,  it 
produces  uneasiness  until  it  is  dischargtd,  when 
the  relief  seems  to  be  entire. 

The  probability  is,  that  when  he  was  smjndfrl 
by  the  surgeon,  one  or  more  of  these  cukuli  had 
passed  into  the  bladder  from  the  prostate  gland 
in  which  they  were  imbedded,  either  in  the  vtt- 
larged' cells  of  the  glaud,  or  encysted,  as  tbey 
are  sometimes  found.  These  were  felt  by,  the 
sound;  and, as  the  rest  produce  ulceration,  ility 
pass  one  or  two  at  a  time  into  the  bladder,  mid 
sp  jout'through  the  urethra,  »  '    »  4  , 

Had  this  patient  submitted  to  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  and  the  calculi  been  removed,  it  will 
be  readily  perceived  that  no  permanent  or- satis- 
factory relief  would  have  been  obtained  ;  forto 
remove  them  from  the  body  of  the  prostate  is 
altogether  impracticable.  It  is  highly^  roballe, 
therefore,  that  his  refusal  to  sulmil  to.  the  opera 
tion  has  saved  his  life,  although  any  surgeon 
would  be  liable  to,  give  the  same  opinirn  under 
similar  circumstances,  fylay  we  not  safely  pre- 
sume, that  many  of  the  failures  Occurring  in 
lithotomy  .occur  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  calculi' 'originating  in  the  prostate,  and 
thence  finding  their  way  perpetually  into  the 
bladder  ? 

In  Marcet's  valuable  Essay  on  Calcvkvs  Lis. 
ordets,  much  information  on  this  subject, will  he 
found,  together  with  a  plate  very  accurately 
representing  these  calculi  of  the  prostate  ghina. 
He  states,  that  the  symptoms  are  often  mistaken 
for  .stone  in  the  bladder;  and.  if  any  of  these 
calculi  be  discharged,  .their  appearance  is  so 
similar  to  that  of  lithic  concretions,  that  unless 
their  chemical  nature  be  ascertained,  they  will 
almost  infallibly  be  mistaken  lor  that  species  of 
calculus.  He  also  records  an  instance  of  an  er- 
ror of  the  opposite  kind,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
minister  ;  who,  while  attended  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  surgeons  hi  London,  passed  a  num- 
ber of  small  brownish  concretions,  which  were 
mistaken  for  calculi,  of  the  prostate,  and  the 
treatment  was  for  some  time  conducted  on  that 
supposition.  But  upon  subjecting  these  calculi 
to  chemical  analysis:,  he  found  them  to  consist 
of  pure  lithic  acid  ;  and' upon  :n  appropriate 
treatment  being  adopted,  the  complaint  soon  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

Distihct  from  this  affection,  and  requiring 
different  .treatment,  a  case,  may  be  mentioned 
which  often  occurs,  in  which  the  calculus,  al- 
though formed  in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  becomes 
lodged  in  the  prostate,  in  attempting  to  pass 
through  the  urethra.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  bus  re- 
corded a  case  of  this  description,  in  which,  upon 
attempting  to  introduce  the  "catheter,  fie* felt  a 
gratmg.serisation  at  the;  neck  of  the  Lladden^ 
and  on  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum,, 
calculi  coujd  be  felt  moving  in  a  cyst  within  the 
prostate,  and,  a* distinct  .clashing  could  be  heard 
as  their  surfaces  were  pressed  together.  It  was 
proposed  that  a  small  incision  should- be  made 
through  the  rectum  into  the  prostate,  for  the 
purpose  Of  extracting  the  calcuii  ;  but  the  patient 
would  not  consent-    This  gentleman  died  a  Jew 
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cretions  had  doubtless  descended,  and  were  ar- 
rested in  their  course.  « 

•  Dr.  R.T)oates,  of.Philadelphia,  has  a  statistical 
account  of  cases  in  the  Pennsylvania  HospUal, 
in  the  Airier.  Journ.  for  1836,  which  is  valuable 
and  useful  £8f  reference. 

Professor  GMbs,on  has  a  valuable  chapteT  on 
this  subject  in  his  late  work.  He  mentions  a 
singular  variety  of  calculus  found  in  the  bladder 
by  Dr.  Physick,  and  since  by  Dr.  Lemoyne,  of 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania.  It  closely 
resembled  common  plastering  mortar,  and  con- 
sisted Ui  both  cases  of  sabulous  matter^ and  hair. 
In  his  own  prafctice,  Dr.  G.  removed  a  large  stone 
$y  lithotomy  from  a  boy  four  years  old,  in  -the 
centre  of  which  was  found  the, greater  part  of  a 
needle,  ^which  h*ad  become  the  nucleus  for  a 
calculus',  which  thus  early  had  attained  the  size 
of  a  small  egg;/ 

.  The  case  of  the  late.Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
upon  whom  Dr.  Physick  performed  the  lateral 
operation  of  lithotomy  a  few  years  ago,  is  in 
one  respect  unique,  viz.,  the  number  of  calculi 
found  in  the  bladder,  which  far  exceeded  that 
ever  before  reported.  The  most  remarkable  case 
on  record  is  that  in  which  398  calculi  were  found 
in  the.  bladder  after  death,  but  Dr.  Physick  ex-, 
traded  from  the  bladder  of  Chief  Justice  Mar*, 
shall  more  than  one  thousand,  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  partridge  shot  to  'that  of  a  bean",  which 
were  counted,  besides  many  which  were  lost., 
They  were  uniformly  of  an  oval  shape,  and 
upon  the  end  of  each  was  a  black  spot  of  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head.  Notwithstanding 1  the  fre- 
quent introduction  of  the  forceps  and  scoop,  as 
well  as  the  other>  precautions  for  completely 
cleansing  the  bladder,  the  venerable  patient,  who 
was  of  very  advanced  age,  completely  recovered, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  remained  upon  the 
bench  he  had  so  long  honoured  in  excellent  health. 

Dr.  Sewall,  of  Washington,  ha&recorded,  in  the 
Boston  Medical  atid  Surgical  Journal,  an  extra- 
ordinary case  of  hereditary  calculous  diathesis. 
For  the  treatment  of  urujary  calculi,  Dr. 
Physick  was  in  the  practice  of  using  the  tincture 
of  )  hytolacca,'(pokebefry,)  in  doses  of  a  dessert- 
spoonful three  times  a  day,  with  or  without  ten 
or  fifteen  drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  The 
Venice  turpentine  made  into  pills,  to  the"  extent 
of  half  a' drachm  in  24  hours,  is  rewmmended 
by  Dr.  Betton,  of  Germarttown.  These  and  the 
like  remedies  are  useful  when  the  patient  is 
suffering  from  a  fit  of  the  gravel,  or  in  anticipa- 
tion of  its  recurrence,  and  which  for  the  most* 
part  4s  dependant  on  the  passage  of  a  calculus 
along  the.  ureter .—Reese.] 

[UTERUS,  CANCER  OF.  The  disease  gen- 
erally first  attacks  the  cervix,  and  especially 
the  posterior  lfp  of  margin  of  the  os  tinea.  In 
the  beginning,  the  symptoms  are  attended  with 
ambiguity,  and  cannot  be  discriminated  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  from -those  arising  from, 
.  various  other  causes  productive  of  irritation  ot 
the  womb.  Most  frequently  the  disease  is/ ush- 
ered in  by  irregularity  ^f  menstruation,  a  sani- 
ous  bloody  discharge,**  a  profuse  leucorrhcea  ; 
together  with  an  annoying" sensation  of  tension, 
weight,  and  dragging  plains  in  the  lumbar  and 
hypogastric  regipus,  extending  frequently  to 
different  points  of  the  pelvis  and  hip-,  frequent 
desire  to  make  water.;  tenesmus  ;  and  lanci- 
nating pain  in  the  cervix  uteri.  On  examination, 
the  portion  of  it 'towards  tne  va§ina  is  per- 
ceived to  re  either  hardened  at  every  point, 
or  indurated  in  some  places,  and  softened  m 
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others.  The  os  tincse  is  likewise  indented,  irre- 
gular, and*  talf  open.  When  pressure  isYnade 
with  the  fingtr,  a  sanious  bloody  matter  is  dis- 
charged. •  . 
"The  disease  may  continue  in  this  state  for 
several  months,  or  even  years:  but,  at  length, 
the  symptoms  become  more  aggravated;  the 
darting  pains,  which  now  affect  also  the  groins 
and  thigh,  occur  with  increased  violence ;  and 
the  discharge  becomes  eiceedingjy  ichorous  and 
fetid,  blended  with  sloughy  matter  and  clotted 
blood.  Sometimes,  as  I  have  frequently  no- 
ticed, profuse  hemorrhages  come  on'.  *  At  the 
same  'time,  tne  ccrrstitutional  impairment  be- 
comes more  and  more  serious,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  the  carcinomatous  hectic,  and  the 
pallid  sallow  appearance  of  the  countenance, 
so  characteristic  of  organic  disease.  Ultimate- 
ly death  takes  place-,  either  suddenly,  from  pro- 
'fuse  Weeding,  or,  as  more  usually  happens,  the 
patient  dies  hectic,  in  a  state  of  horrible  suf- 
fering. 

If,  in  this  advanced  form  of  the  disease,  ay  os?, 
mortem  examination  is  instituted,  the  portion  of, 
the  uterus  connected  with  the  vagina  is  found  lit 
'qerated,  or  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  fungi, 
or  indurated  masses,  extend  from  this  point 
within  the  cervix.  The  uterus,  or  upper  portion 
of  the  vagina,  is  frequently  much  hardened  ;  and 
the  ulceration  may  even  be  continued  into  the 
rectum  and  bladder,  so  as  to  form  new  communi- 
cations between  one*  or,even'both  these  viscera 
and  the  vagina,  and  account  for  the  involun- 
tary discharge  of  urine  and  feces  by  the  latter 
passage.  • 

When  the  disease  commences  in  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  the  cervix  remains  for  a  long 
while  unaffected,  while  the  body  of  the  w  omb 
enlarges  in  every  direction,  and  may  attain  con- 
siderable magnitude.  In  such  a  case,  the  swell 
ing  is  sometimes  distinctly  perceptible  through 
-the  parietes  of  the  hypegastrium. 

Cancer  of  the  uterus  may  originate  at  any 
period  after  puberty,  (Chelivs,  Handb.  dcr  Our., 
b.  ii.  s.  630 ;)  but  the  time  of  life  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  50,  is  that  in  w  hich  its  commence- 
ment is  ra,ost  common.  I  have  attended  not  less 
than  three  women,  who  died  under  the  age  of 
30,  from  the  effects  of  the  cancer  of  the  womb. 
Cruveilhier  observes,  that  from  the  age  ol  35  to 
that  of  50  is  the  principal  season  for  this  cruel 
'disease,  though  he  has  known  one  woman  ot  the 
town  die  of  it,  whose  age  was  only  26 ;  and  has 
seen,  it  in  women  as  old  as^O,  7G,  fee,  a*tid  evert 
83.  In  University  College  Hospital,  1  lately, 
had  a  case  in  a  woman  about  70,  in  whom  it 
proved  fatal,  about  two  years  after  its  first  at- 
tack. '  In  this  case,  the  disease  had  implicated 
the  whole  Of  the  vagina  and  even  the  labia. 
One  young  woman,  whom  I  attended  in  Great 
Ormond  YarH',  for  a  cancerous  worn*,  ot  wnicft 
she  died,  had  an  aged  mother,  WM»fi££  "JH^ 
severely  from  carcinoma  of  each  breast,  but  had 
latterly  been  freed  from  the  disease  by  a  slough- 
ing process  ;  an  event  which  is  uncommon,  but 
does  now  and  then  happen.  (See  Cancer.) 
Next  to  cancer  of  the  breast,  cancer  of  the 
womb  is  the  form  in  which  the  disease  most 
.frequently  presents  itself.  Sometimes  the  dis- 
'ease  takes  place  in  the  womb  and  breast  to- 
gether ;  and  Cruveilheir  records  an  instance  in 
which  cancer  uteri  was  accompanied  by  a  me- 
dullary* tumour  in  the  substance  of  the  left 
hemisphere  of  the  brain,  so  "that,  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  case,  the  patient  was  attacked 
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with  convulsions  and  hemiplegia:  According  to 
this  distinguished  pathologist,  however,  notwith- 
standing  the  tendency  of  cancerous  diseases  in 
general  to  affect  the  whole  economy,  by  extend- 
.ing  from  the  point  first  attacked,  as  from  a  cen- 
tre, cancer  of  the  womb  is  but  rarely  accom- 
panied by  this  general  implication  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  especially  of  the  breast. 

It  appears  also,  from  Cruveilhier's  researches, 
that  the  vagina  is  as  frequently  the  seat  of 
cancer  as  the  neck  of  the  womb.  "  Its  anterior 
P^rres  is  much  more  frequently  attacked  than 
its  posterior ;  and  hence  it  is  rare  to  rind  in- 
stances m  which  the  lower  portion  of  the  bladder 
does  not  participate  in  the  disease."  (Anat 
Pathol.,  liv.  xxiii.  pi.  G.)  > 

Cruveilhier  finds,  that  what  he  terms  the 
areolar  puVaceous  cancer,  Is  the  most  frequent 
of  all  the  forms  of  cancer  to  which  the  uterus  is 
liable.    In  this  the  uterus  is  transformed  into  a 
spongy  texture,  from  wluch  a  cancerous  sub- 
stance,  of  greater  or  less  consistence,  may  be 
compressed,  in  .the  shape  of  small  worms';  so 
that,  when  this  texture  his,  been  emptied  by 
suitable  preparation,  a  hollow  cellular  structure 
remains,    Cruveilhier  conceives,  thai  he  has 
made  out  the  fact?  that -cancer  of  the  uterus  be- 
gins in  the  venous  system.    However  this  may 
be,  he  notices  another  fact,  *lrich  is  of  greater 
importance  to  the  practitioner,  viz.,  tint,  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  pelvis  are  almost  con- 
stantly .affected  in  cancer  of  the  womb.    He  specie 
fies  in  particular  two.  situated,  one  to  the  right 
and  the  other  tothe  left,  at  the  sides  of  the  pel- 
vis, on  a  level  with  the  highest  part  of  the  ischi- 
atic  toramen  ;  these,  he  says,  are  often  the  only 
lymphatic  glands  implicated.      The  lumbar 
glands  he  finds  ,less  frequently  diseased  than 
the  pelvic  :  and'  he  states,  that  they  may  be  en- 
larged and  red  without  presenting  any -vestige 
of  cancerous  structure.    The  inguinal  glands  are 
only  involved  when  the  disease  attacks  the' ex- 
ternal pudenda,  and  the  orifice  of  the  vagina 
In  only  one  dissection  he  found  the  cancerous 
substance  in  .  the  thoracic  duct,  though  he  ex- 
amined it  at  every  opportunity  :  and,  in  another 
instance,  he  traced  the  same  substance  in  many 
ot  the  lymphatics,  which  proceeded  from  the 
diseased  parts.    (Op.  cit.,  liv.  xxvii.)    In  one 
case,  dissected  by  Cruveilhier,  one  ureter  was 
enormously  dilated,  and  the  corresponding  kid- 
ney wasted.    «  The  relations- of  theureters  with 
the  lateral  and  superior  part  of  the  vagina,  and 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  which  is 
often  implicated  m  cancer  of  the  uterus,  account 
for  the  impediment  to  the  flow  of  the  urine 
through  the  ureters,  the  lower  portions  of  which 
are  otten  surrounded  by  cancerous  masses,  which 
compress  them.    This  compression  may  take 
place  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  the  lower  part 
<of  the  ureter  is  completely  obliterated ;  anil 
whit  is  remarkable,  such  compression  does  not 
produce  the  fatal  consequences  which  theoretical- 
ly might  be  expected.  The  urine  dilates  the  ure- 
ter, (see  liv.  xxvii.  pi.  2,  fig.  2,)  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  becomes  dilated,  is  lengthened  "and 
rendered  tortuous  or  spiral,  like  a  varicose  vein. 
The  pelvis  and  calices  in  their  turn  are  also  ex- 
panded, so  as  to  acquire  a  considerable'  capa- 
city.   The  kidney,  compressed  by  the  urine, 
accumulated  in  the  dilated,  c  ilices,  gradually 
wastes  away,  and  is  converted  into  a  mere  shell,  j 
or  husk  pf  a  pale  yellow,  having  some  -resem- 
blance  in  colour  to  the  changed  state  of  the  kid- 
ney, known  of  late  by  the  name  of  Rright's  Dis- 
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I  ease ;  and  such  atrophy  may  proceed  so  far  thai 
!  no  urine  can*  be jsec retail,  or  so  little,  tint  any 
redundance  may  be  easily  prevented  by  absorb 
tioti."  The  possibility  of  life  continuing  long, 
with  an  obstruction  of  both  ureters,  would  tie 
however,  a  very  different  case  from  that  de- 
scribed  by  Cruveilhier. 

Gangrene,  consequent  to  cancer  of  the  womb 
is  found  by  Cruveilhier  to  be  tery  common* 
sometimes  destroying  the  cancerous  structure' 
layer  by  liyer,  and,  in  other  instances,  attack' 
ing.  the  whole  mass  of  it.    In  both  cases,  the 
discharge  becomes  horribly  fetid,  and  when  the 
finger  is 'withdrawn  from 'the  vagina,  it  brings 
away  a  sloughy  putrid  detritus,  u  hith  Cruveik 
hier  says  can  be-compared  to  nothing  more  like 
it  than  the  substance  into  which  hospital  gan- 
grene .transforms  the  textures  invaded  by  it. 
The  sloughing  may  advance  slowly  or  rapidly  • 
a  difference  which  has  vast  influence  on  Hie  in- 
tensity and  acuteness'of  the  symptoms.  When 
gangrene  attacks  the  whole  *of  .the  cancerous 
mass,  and  nearly  annihilates  it,  the  case  might 
be  mistaken  for  one  of  primary  mortification  ■ 
and,  in  many  examples,  the  cancerous  state  of* 
the  pelvic  and  lumbar  absorbent  glands  is  the 
only  criterion"  of  the  gangrene  haviftg  been  pre* 
'ceded  by  a  cancerous  affection  of  the  uterus 
(Cruveilhier,  Anatt  Pathol.,  liv.  xxiv.) 

As  I  have  never  seen  more  than  palliative  re- 
lief derived  from  medicines  or  local  applications, 
in  the  treatment  of  true  cancer  of  the  womb  I 
shall  not  dwell  long  upon  this  part  of  Hie  sub- 
ject.  So  Car  as  my  experience  goes,  temporary 
relief  is-  to  be  sought  piincipaJly  in  the  judicious 
employment  of  narcotics  anil  purgatives  as  oc- 
casion requires,  the  horizontal  position,  leeches 
on  the  hypogastric  region  in  the  early  stage,  16. 
mentations,  and  frequent  ablution  'with"  tepid 
water,  or  decoction  of  poppies.  I  have  not 
generally  found  the  chloride  of  soda  lotion,  nor 
any  astringent  injection,  superior  to  tepid  water 
in  the  temporary  relief  afforded  ;  but  when  the 
discharge  is  copious  and  exceedingly  fetid,  they 
may  be  tried.  The  tincture  of  iodine,  the  hy- 
dnodate  of  potash,  the  iodide  of  mercury,  the 
carbonate  of  iron,  the  liquor  arsenicalis,  the 
aqua  laurocerasi,  and  almost  all  the  medicines 
specified  in  the  article  Cancer,  J  have  sees 
tried,  but  without  any  permanent  benefit. 

Modern  experience  proves,  however,  that  when 
cancer,;or  rajther  scirrhus,  is  confined  to  the  neck 
of  the  uterus,  it  will  sometimes  admU  of  being 
-successfully  removed  by  excision.  The  cervix 
uteri,  in  the  healthy  state,  projects  from  three  to 
six  lines  into  the  vagina;  but  M.  Lisfranc  has 
known  it  make  no  projection  at  all.  The  vagina 
around  it  is  thin,  and  in  contact,  on  one  side, 
with  the  bladder,  and,  on  the  other,  Willi  the 
rectum  ;  while  upwards  it  is  continuous  with 
the  proper  substance  of  the  uterus.  The  vagina, 
may  be  detached  from  the  cervix  uteri  to  the 
extent  of  more  thin  h  df  an  inch,  without  any 
risk  of  opening  the- tul-de-sac  of  the  peritoneum 
whK,-h  separates  it  from  •  the  bladder ;  but  since 
tne  l  ater  viscus  adheres  very  intimately  to  its 
anterior  surface,  it  might  then  be  reached  by 
the  instrument.  Behind,  the  peritoneum  not 
only  covers  the  corresponding  surface  of  the 
uterus,  but  also  descends  over  the  vagina,  to 
form  what  M.  yelpeaii  terms  the  rectogenital 
excavation;  so  that,  on  this  Side,  the  knife,  if 
earned  oidyn  few-lines,  would  open  the  perito- 
neum M.  Velpe  iu  considers  it  erroneous  thett 
to  -ay  that  there  is  a  space  of  eight  line's  i a 
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front,  and  ten  behind,  between  the  upper  edge 
of  the  cervix  uteri  and  the  serous  membrane  of 
the  ahdomen.  The  distance  is  stated  by  M. 
Malgaigne  fo  vary,  according  to  the  greater*  or 
lesser  projection  of  the  cervix.  M.  Malgaig"iie 


leaser  projection  01  me  cervix.  ,ra.  iviaigaigne 
also  stales,  that  thejagina  may  always  be  de- 
tached-l'rom  the, cervix  to  the  extent  of  more 
tli  in  half  an  inch  in  front,  without  hazard  of 
wounding  the  peritoneum;  but,  behind,  the  va- 
.gina  ascends  further,  and  there  is  less  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  peritoneum."  It  may  be  adiied, 
that  no  very  large  arteries,  or  veins,  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  neck  of  the  womb.  (See  Vel- 
fedu,  Nouv.  Elcra.  de  Mrd.  Opcr.,  t.  iii.  p.  620  ; 
Malgaigne,  Mart,  de  Med.  Opcr.,  p.  747,  ed.  2.) 

According  to  Baudeloeque,  the  excision  of  ,the. 
cervix  uteri  was  first  suggested  in  1780,  by  Lau- 
variot.    M.  Tamil  even  ,asc*ib*es,it  to  Talpius  ; 
tut  the'  tumoups  which  the  \  latter,  took  away 
were,  according  to  M.  Velpeau,  evidently  polypi. 
Lazzari,  who  puts  in  a  claim  for  Monteggia,  is* 
also  believed  to  have  made  a  Similar  mistake  ; 
nor  has  M.  Velpeau  beeni  able  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  operation  was  ever  performed  by 
Andre^de-la-Croix  and  Lapeyjonie,  as  M.  Tar- 
ral represents.  Troisberg  recommended  it,  how- 
ever, in  17b7  ;  ana,  as  a  critical  writer  observes, 
sometimes  the  cervix  uteri  was  removed 'acci- 
dentally with  the  knife  by  ignorant  persons, 
who  mistook  it, for  a  polypus.    (See  Edinb. 
Med.  and  Svrg.  Journ,,  No.  103,  p.  377.)  Pro- 
fessor Osiander,  of  Gottingen,  first  executed  the 
operation  in  1801,  on  a,  widow,,,  whose  vagina 
■was  filled  by  a  very  vascular  fetid  fungus  as 
large  as  a  child's  head,  growing  from  the  orifice 
of  the  womb.    By  means  of  Smellie's  forceps, 
the  fungus  was  drawn  down  ;  but  it  broke  off, 
and  a  tremendous  hemorrhage  ensued.  The 
operator,  without  loss  of  time,  introduced  sev- 
eral crooked  needles-,  armed  with  strong  liga; 
tures,  through  the  bottom  of  the  vagina,  and 
body  of  the  uterus,  until  they  emerged  at  the  os 
tincae.    These  ligatures  served  to"  drawdown 
the  uterus,  and  retain  it  near  the  mouth  of  the 
vagina.    Osiander  then  introduced  a  bistoury 
above  the  scirrhous  portion,  and  divided  the 
uterus  exactly  in  the  horizontal  direction :  for 
an  instant,  the  bleeding  was  profuse,  but  it  was 
quickly  stopped  by  means  of  a  sponge,,  saturated 
•with  styptics.    In  about  a  month,  the  woman 
recovered.  Osiander aftefwai'ds  pferl'ormed  eight 
similar  operations  npon  different  patients,  all  of 
■whom  are  reported  to  have  experienced  a  cure. 
The  observations  of  Osiandrr  were  no  sooner 
promulgated '-in  ,  France,  than   M.  Dupuytren 
adopted  the  new  operation,  and  made  numerous 
trials  of  it.    M.  Recamier  followed  Dupuytren  ; 
so  that  by  .1815,  the  excision  of  the  cervix  uteri 
hid  become  in  France  a  common  operation 
Howeven,  it  remaned  for  M.  Lisfranc  to  extend 
the  practice.,arftl  to  convince  the  most'  Incredu- 
lous of  the  little  d  inger  resulting  troin  it.  (M. 
Velpew,  Nquv.  EtiM.de  W*t?£?.#i 
615  )    Dupuytren  al-o  performed  the  operation 
Ikrht  tiroes  :  brtt,  instead  of  employing,  the  ligi- 
tures  and-  knife,  as  Osiander  d  d,  he  drew  dcAvn 
the' uterus  with  booked  foreeps,  (tes  pinces  de 
tnuHux,)  and  divideifit,^bove  the  scirrhous  part, 
with  curved  knives  and  scissors.    One  of  the 
pat  ents,  on  whom  Dupuytren  operated,  hid  a 
return  of  the  disease,  and  subnYtted  to  a  second 
operation  with  no  better  result  ;  hut  was  alter- 
Wafdl  effectually  cured  by  the?  application  ol 
caustic,  with  the  aid  of  the  speculum  invented 
M.  Recamier. 
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I  Dr.  John  Brown,  surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Hos- 
pital, has  published  one  of  the  best  descriptions 
'  of  the  operation  of  remoying  the  cervix*  uterL  as 
I  witnessed  by  him  at  Paris,  in  1826  and  1827. 
j  To  perform  this  operation,  (he  observes,)  the 
!  patient,  must  be  placed  as  for  lithotomy,  with 
the  parts  exposed  to  a,  clear  light.  The  specu- 
lum (that  of  M.  Recamier,  or  that  of  Madame 
Boiven)  is  then  to  be  introduced  by  a  slight  ro- 
tatory motion  of  the  hand,  its  outside  having  been 
previously  smeared  with  eerate  or  butter,  in  pre- 
ference to  oil,  and  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
soiling  the  interior-  of  the  tube,  which,  when 
clean,  serves  to  reflect  in  its  sides  the  disease  of 
the  cervix,  and  will  of  course  aid  the  practMonef 
in  forming  his  opinion.  A  lighted  candle,  held 
close*  tn  the  larger  end  of  the  instrument,,  is 
sometimes  employed  with  a  similar  view.  /The 
condition  of  the  cervix  Having  been  ascertained,, 
and  the  speculum  withdrawn,  the  left  forefinger 
is  passed  up,  and  on  it  the  double  hooks,  whidh 
are  firmly  fixed  in  the  projecting  lips  of  the  cer- 
vix, pfte  on  eacji  side,  and  given  to  an  assistant 
for  a  moment.  The  operator,  then  taking  both 
hooks  in  his  right  hand,  gradually  and  gently 
draws  down  the  cervix,  till  it  has  been  brought 
el  with  the  external  parts ;  he 


nearly  on  a  level  .. 

next  passes  a' button-pointed  bistoury  behind 
the  diseased  portion  of  the  uterus,  ^fnei  labia, 
&c.  being  held  asunder,)  and  removes  it.  A 
similar  operation  is  performed  in  cases  of  polypi, 
with  this  exception,  that,  in  place  of  the  bistou- 
ry, a  large  and  strong  pair  of  curved  scissor,s  is 
used,  and  that  the  neck  of  the  polypus  is  in  gen« 
enal  alone  .divided/  The  cut  surface  of<the  uterus 
quickly  resumes  its  natural  position  on  the  re-, 
moval  of  the  hooks,  no  dressing  being  commonly 
applied  to  the  part  ;  and  the  patient  being  put 
to  bed,  is  placed  on  a  strict  regimen  for  several 
days,  venesection  and  leeching  being  freely  em- 
ployed, not  only  to  remove,  but  even  to  prevent 
attacks  of  inflammation.  (M.  Lisfranc  usually 
bleeds  his  patients  at  La  Pitie  .to  *  x.  or  g  xiu 
spon  after  the  operation the  effect  of  the  ex- 
cision being  considered  by  him,  particularly 
where  there  has  been  preceding  menorrhagia,  as 
analogous  lo  a  suppression  of  .the  menses  ;  re- 
peating the  bleeding,  lepching-the  sacral  region, 
and  using  emollient  fomentations  and  enemas  on 
the  least  occurrence,  of  abdominal  tenderness. 
Such  treatment  is  generally  very  successful, 
although  it  is '  not  uncommon  to  bleed  three 
or  four  times  from  the  arm,. besides  applying 

ltJGCllGS.) 

After  the  simple  introduction  of  the  speculum, 
in  certain  cases  wjiere  an  inflammatory  diathe- 
sis exists,  (more  particularly  in  young  persons, 
or  vh'ere  the  cervix,  in  addition  to  other  disease, 
appears  gorged  with  blood,)  care  is  to  be  taken 
to  throw  emollient  lotions,  or  those  containing 
the  chlorides  6V  lime,  or  soda,"  into  the  vagina, 
several  times  daijy,  by  means  of  a  syringe; 
and  the  wound,  if  tedious,  may  require  to  be 
touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Women,  so 
treated,  are  usually  able  to  .go  home  in  three  or 
four  weeks  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  patient 
should  goto  stool  soon  after  the  operation,  as 
the  effort  might  detach  the  coagulant  from  the 
wound;  One  woman  is  alleged  to  have  become 
pregnant  fifteen  days  after  the  operation,  went  the 
usual  time,  and  was  delivered  jn  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  as  there  was  no  cervix  uteri  to  resist 
the  passage  of  the  infant.  »  When  we  consider 
(continue!  Dr.  Brown)  the  high  vascularity  and 
gr«at  irritability  of  the  uterine  apparatus  it 
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might  be  supposed  that  the  operation  just  de- 1  Rkord's  Obs.  upoji  Ulcer  of  the  Cervix.  Vtert,  in 
scribed  must  nec.essar.ily  be  of  an  extremely  Journ.  Hebdomadaire.)  M.Velpeau,"who  regards 
paiulul  nature,  and  that  troublesome  hprnmrliaao  flip 
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pamtul  nature,  and  that  troublesome  hemorrhage 
would  always  occur.  But  no  such  consequences 
usually  ensue  ;  the  drawing  down  of  the  or<*an 
being  commbnly  effected  by  very  slight  efforts  • 
and,  as  to  pain,  the  patients  hardly  eve*  appear 
to  experience  any.  The  bleeding  seldom  ex- 
ceeds one  or  two  ounces.  Therels  one  conse- 
quence,  however,  which  usually  follows,  and 
■which,  I  need  scarcely  observe;  requires  to  be 
energetically  treated ;  I  mean  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum.  .Whether  this  arises  from  Jhe 
division  of  the  portion  of  that  membrane  de 
scending  between  the  rectum  and  uterufe  or  from 
continuous  sympathy,  (as  Hunter  calls  it,)  or 
from  an  extension  of  the  disease  from  the  paren- 
chymatous substance  to  the  membranous  cover- 
ing oi  the  uterus,  is  not  easy  to  determine  The 
portion  of  the  cervix  removed  is  usually  that 
which  projec  ts  into  the  vagina,  and  no  more  • 
and  it  will,  I  imagine,  be  conceded,  that  when 
we  consider. the  general  extensibility  of  the  or- 
gan, such  a  portion  of  it  may  be  safely  excised 
without  implicating  theimportant  membrane  in 
question ;  but  I  do  not  say  that,  on  occasions 
where  a  portion  of  the  body  has  been  removed 
With  the  cervix,  such  an  injury  may  not  have 
been  done  ;  an  accident  which  the  practitioner 
should  do  his  utmost  to  avoid."  (See  Dr  J 
Brown's  paper  in  Dub.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science, 
vol.  vi.  p.  22—27.)  •        ,  '  ;> 

In  1828,  M.  Lisfranc  had  performed  this  opera- 
tion ©n  thirty-six  individuals,  as  is  stated,  for 
cancel-  uteri,  the  recognition  of  which  last  dec- 
laration as  a  positive  fact,  I  beg  to  observe  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
merits  of  the  operation.  Of  the  thirty-six  pa- 
tients thus  operated  upon,  « thirty  were  then 
well,  three  dead,  and  three  in  progress  of  recover 
ry.  One  female,  operated  on  some  years  before,' 


the  excjsion  of  the  cervix  uteri  as  an  operation 
so.  completely  established  as  to  render  unneces- 
sary  any  reply  to  the  arguments  used  againsfits 
performance  by  Wenzel  and  Zang.  acknowledges 
that  the  difficult  point  is  to  lay  down  precisely 
the  indications  for  it.  "  The  elongation  from 
simple  hypertrophy  of  the  neck,  being  rather  an 
infirmity  than  a  disease,  never  requires  it.  Ex- 
coriations, ulcers,  syphilitic  growths,  not  being 
oi  an  incurable  nature,  are  none  of  them  cases 
lor  it.    The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to 

v..    —  "^i«ulaiic  uc-  the  indurations  and   lumps,  free  from  nnin 

between  the  rectum  and  uterufe,  or  from  whether  attended  or  not  by' cl ronic mflamma' 
.s  sympathy,  fas  H„»w         u  ^  so  0ften  met  with  in  ^gCJgSX 

ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  It  is  only,  then,  jn 
well-marked  cancerous  disease,  that  the  opera- 
tion  is  allowable ;  but  here  is  the  difficulty  of 
the  question.  In  truth,  so  long  as  cancer,  is  free 
irom  ulceration,-  or  does  not  present  itself  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  vagina,  in  the  form  of  a  more 
or  less  bloated 1  mass,  the  diagnosis  is  exceeding- 
ly difficult.  The  firmness,  or  natural  consistence 
ol  the  cervix,  the  varieties  in  its  size,  protuber- 
ance, density,  and  form,  according  to  the  age 
and  different  conditions  in  which  the  female  mar 
be,  demand,  in  the  first  instance,  great  ability 
in  order  to  prevent?  'the  bejief  in  affections  of 
which  not  a  vestige  exists.  Then,  how  can  there 
be  any  certainty  of  a  lesion  So  deeply  situated 
m  the  midst  of  so  condensed  a  texture,  and  com- 
posed of  elements  so  changeable?  This  is  not 
all:  when  the7 existence  of  cancer  is  incontesta- 
ble,  its  limits  must  still  be  ascertained.  On  this 
point,  doubts  are  seldom  quite  removed,  till  the 
disease  is  far  advanced  ;  and  scarcely  ever  can 
a  guarantee  be  given  that  the  cervix  is  the  only 
part  diseased,  and  the  body  of  the  uterus  not 
yet  attacked."  However,  ^encouraged  by  the 
fact,  that  the  cancer  of  the  uterus  continues 


K-,A  o;„„    t         '   r  ^...^  ucime,    mci,  uiai  me  cancer  Ot  the  Uterus  continues 

ti'h  To  twbnicsomei  KAW  giT  H?  fc* that  of  other  Pi £3*523 

uinii  lo  twins.    irately,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  the  mjr  tn  tho  i-oct     »n„  c.^A,  tt-.i   


birth  to  twins.  Lately,  at 'the  HotelDieu ,' the 
enure  uterus  has  been  removedby  M.  Recamier  • 
and,  in  September  last,  this  formidable  operation 
was  performed  at  La  Charite,  by  M.  Roux 
ihe  patient  died  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
operation  "  (See  Practical  Formulary  of  the 
Parman  Hospitals,  by  F.  S.  Katier,  p.  17.)  Lan- 
genbeck's  extirpation  of  the  whole  uterus,  by 
cutting  through  neirly  the  whole  of  the  linea 
alba,  1  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  detail,  as  it 
is  a  proceeding  which  I  would  never  recommend 
to  be  imitated.  The  poor  woman  experienced 
the  same  fate  as  the  patient  of  M.  Recamier 

Even  with  regard  to  the  excision  of  the  cervix 
uteri,  it  is  perfectly  manifest  to  me  tlkt  many 
ol  the  cases  in  wfaichit  was  performed  were  not 
truly  cancerous.    Doubts  may  be  entertained  I 
think,  whether  the  enormous  tumour  removed^n 
the  very  first  instance  of  such  operation  by  Osi 
ander,  was  really  a  cancerous  affection.  Several 
of  the  cases  operated  upon  in  Paris,  were  decided- 
ly not  of  this  character.    On  this  point  I  fully 
agree  with  Dr.  Brown,  an  eye-witness,  who  re 
marks :  '■  While  I  admit  the  facility  with  which 
such  a  measure  may  be  accomplished,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  doubt  its  necessity  in  some  of  the 
cases  related.    The  second  and  third  were  in 
my  opinion,  such  affections  as  would  have  yield- 
ed to  common  local  and  constitutional  measures 
and  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  been  so  treat- 
ed by  British  surgeons,  and  perhaps  by  a  few  of 
our  French  brethren."    (See  Broum,  in  Dublin 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  vi.  p.  29 ;  and  M. 
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ing  to  the  rest  of  the  system,  M.  Velpeau  would 
not  absolutely  renounce  the  operation.  « It  is 
better  (says  he)  to  try  it  than  abandon  the 
woman  to  a  certain  death,  whenever  the  disease 
leaves  a  hope  that  the  whole  of  it  ,may  be  re- 
moved." (See  Nouv.  Elem.  de  Med.  Over.,  t.  iii. 
p.  616.)  ' 

In  one  instance,  Dr.  Brown,  in  the  attempt  to 
remove  the  cervix  juterf,  tried  to  draw  down  the 
latter  part :  "  For  this  purpose,  (says  he,)  Boi- 
vin's  speculum  having  been  introduced,  its  blades 
were  divaricated  and  held  by  an  assistant ;  the 
hooked  forceps  were  then  passed  through  the 
tube,  and  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  cervix.  Gen-, 
tie  traction  was  ffext  exercised  (the  speculum 
haying  been  withdrawn)  upon  the  two  forceps, 
which  seemed  to  produce  more  uneasiness  than 
is  usual,  till  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ex- 
crescence appeared  within  rile  Wades.   It  was 
now  found  that  the  excrescence  had  been  torn 
ofl  from  the  cervix,  and  remained  attached  only 
by  a  portion  of  the. lining  membrane:  this  was 
divided  by  a  blunt  bistoury  passed  cautiously  on. 
the  finger,  and  the  tumour  removed.  Attempts 
were  next  made  to  .fix  the  hooks  into  the  lower 
part  ot  the  uterus,  in  order  to  remove  the  dis- 
eased surface  from  which  the  new  grftwth  had 

Z^Tl  d  '  t11  the  tostruments  Uniformly  sepa- 
rated,  from  fi,e  parts  Wm„  unusuaU    ^  ^ 

&  LlW  fiX  h  thcrc> when  a  «i*th*rge 
LlrH  t0  the  am0unt  °f  ob™*  °™  ounce, 

flowed,  and,  on  passing  up  the  finger,  the  inte- 


UTERUS. 


rior  of  the  uterus  appeared  so  unequal,  (though 
not  of  stony  hardness,)  that  fuMher  attempts  to 
excise  the  cervix  were  considered  unadvisable. 
The  vagina  was  therefore  washed  out  with  cold 
water,  and  cold  compresses- applied  ;  'about  two 
•ounces  of  blond  were  lost.    The  uterus  did  not 
appear  much  enlarged."    This  woman  recover- 
ed, and  became  free„from  all  her  previous  ail- 
ments.   The  inferences  deduced  from  this  ease- 
by  Dr.  Brown  are:  1.  "  That  it  may  not  be  al- 
ways practicable  to  excise  the  cervix  uteri,  or 
even  to  draw*it  ,down  for  that  purpjJse.*  2.  That 
abscess  of  the  uterine  cavity  may exist  as  a.Ja- 
teiit  malady,  without  any  decisive  symptom  to 
denote  \ts  presence.    3.  That  very  great  relief, 
almost  amounting  to  a  cure,  may  be  afforded  by 
the  evacuation  of.  such  purident  •  depositions." 
('Op.  et.  vol.  clt.,  p.  37.)'  The  original  disease 
appears  to  Dr.  Brown  to  have  been  chronic  in- 
■  .flammation  of  the  cervix,  ending  in- the  forma- 
tion of  pus  within  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  and 
accidentally  complicated  by  the  existence  of  a 
small  excrescence.    The  absence  of  hardness 
and  lancinating  pain,  he  tsa^s,  denotes  that  it 
was  not  cancer.    The  whole  history  of  this  case 
and  its  result  "confirm  this  view;  and  of  course 
the  case   is  another  example  hi  which. .the 
excision  of  the  cervix  uteri.'Vas  not  neces- 

^Insteatf of  the  excision  of  the  cervix  uteri  for 
cancerous  disease,  M.  Bayle  advocated  the^ap- 
-plication  of  caustic  ;  and  his  advice  was  founded 
upon  the  fact  shown  by  pathological  anatomy, 
that,  in  the  early. stage  of  malignant  ulceration  ot 
this  part,  the  texture  of  the  uterus  is  healthy  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  lines  from  the  ulcer- 
ated surface.    The  patient  having  been  placed  in 
the  right  position,  and  the  speculum  introduced, 
the  cancer  is  to  be  cleansed  with  dossils  of  char- 
pie,  introduced  by  means  of  -a  long  pair  of  for- 
ceps.   If  the  surface  is- irregular,  or  the  seat  ot 
fungdus  granulations,  they  are  to  *be  removed 
with  curbed  scissors,  or  a  sharp  edged  kind  ot 
scoop,  (Dupuytren.)  In  this  manner, indeed,  such 
■growths  may  be  removed,  not  only  from  the 
cervix,  but  from  the  interior  of  the  uterus.  Al- 
ter the  dicer  has  been  cleaned,  a  roll  of  eharpie 
is  placed  below  the  speculum,  in  order  to  pro- 
teet  the  vagina  from  the  action  of  the  caustic. 
Then  the  caustic  is  applied,  either  the  arsenical 
paste,  (Bayle,)  or  the  pure  potash,  scraped  to  a 
point  and  fixed  ill  a  iporte-crayor, ;  or  the  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury,  with  which  lint  is  wetted 
and  conveyed  with  forceps  to  the  ulcer.  The 
application  is  continued  , for  one  minute;  then 
copious  injections  of  tepid- water  are  employed 
for  lh<  remoyal  of  the  uncombined  particles  of 
caustic  •  the  eharpie  and  speculum  are  with- 
drawn" 'and  the  patient"  put  into  k  ^rt .tath. 
In  about  four  or  six  days,  the  application  ,to 
he  repeated  ;  and,  if  no  ill  consequences  follow, 
i  is  to bTcontinu'ed  at  short  intervals,  but  more 
W  more  lightly  each  timerin  proportion  as  the 
tuTe  advances'   (Lisfranc;  also  Malgmgm, 

*$^^&® 

to  by  Cooper,  that  polypus,  uteri  has  not  the 
same7  tendency  to  return  when  partialis  .extir- 
pated, that  polypus  nasi  has ;  in  act  that  par- 
tud  extirpation,  whether  by  the  kmte  or  liga- 
ture,^a  ways  followed  by  death  of  the  portion 
rSS  attached  to  the  uterus,  is  very  well 


UVULA. 

illustrated  by  a  preparation  in  the  Obste  trical  Mu- 
seum of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
New  York.  The  tumour  was  removed  from  the 
uterus  of  a  lady,,  who  had  for  three  years  suffered 
under  the  symptoms  "of  polypus.   The  ligature 
was  applied  by  Dr.  Delafield,  late  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  in  this  college.    The  second  day  after 
the  operation,  on  attempting  to  tighten  the  liga- 
ture, it  broke,  and  the  canula  came  away.  Seven 
days  after  this  the  tultaour  was  seized  with  a 
pair  of  strong  lithotomy  forceps,  and,  after  slight 
rotation,  was  brought  away.    On  examination, 
itnvas  discovered  that  the  tumour  had  not  part- 
ed at  the  point  where  the  ligature  was  applied, 
but  that  it  had  peeled  off  from  the  uterine  mu- 
cous membrane  about  an  inch  higher  up.  The 
preparation  now  presents  the  body  of  the  tu- 
mour, the  neck  strangulated  by  the  application 
of  the  ligature,  and  above,  an  expansion  ter- 
minated by  a  smooth  surface,  about  the  size  of 
a. cent,  where  the  polypus  was  attached  to  the 
fundus  uteri.  This  fact  suggests  the  probability, 
that  polypi  of  the  uterus,  like  those  of  the'heart, 
may  at  first  be  formed  of  detached  coagula, 
which  afterwards  becoming  organized,  unite  to 
.fhe,  uterine'^parietes  -by  simple  adhesion.  This 
hypothesis  will  account  for  the  fact  of  their 
destruction  by  ligature  upon  any  part  of  then- 
structure,  and  their  subsequent  separation  from 
the  uterine  wall,  and  coming  away  entire. 

Professor  Francis,  of  New  York,  inclines  to 
an  opinion  similar  to  that  of  Professor  Cooper, 
and  is  strengthened  in  ibis  belief,  from  facts  as- 
sociated with  a  case  of  polypus  at  the  fundus, 
which  having  been  partially  removed,  preg- 
nancy occurred  Subsequently,  and^no  annoyance 
followed.  There  is  no  evidence  of  polypus  at 
present  existing,  and  the  uterine  functions  are 
sustained  with  their  wonted  regularity. 

Ample  experience,  according  to  Dr.  Francis, 
of  New  York,  justifies  the  use  of  iodine,  both 
internally  and  externally,  in  -a  large  class  of 
uterine  affections.  No  remedy,  according  to 
Dr  Francis,  exerts  a  more  general  and  salutary 
influence  on  this  great  viscus  of  the  female 
economy.  In  cases  of  sterility  or  barrenness, 
its  importance  has  been  demonstrated  in  many 
instances;  irregularities,  arising  from"  difficult 
menstruation,  and  the  non-appearance  of  the 
monthly  lustrum,  have  been  overcome  :  in  short, 
the  hydriodate  of  potash,  among  other  forms 
of  iodine,  is  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  embar- 
rassing cases  of  this  nature  See  also  Francis's 
third  edition  of  Denman's  Midwifery.-REESE.J 
rtlVULA  The  excision  of  the  uvula,  or  a 
na  t  of  it,  when  elongated,  is  often  necessary  m 
Eases  of  obstinate  cough.'  It  car,  ofter i  be .ac- 
complished with  the  scissors,  but  Dr. Jhys  ck 
constructed  an  instrument  for  truncating  tne 
uvula,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  he 
subsequently  improved  for  ex cising the :  tonsds. 
The  removal  of  the  uvula  has  o^ften  been  per 
formed  for  stammering,  when  the  3pdTrom 
is  ascribed  to  a  narrowness  of  the  passage from 


is  nspnhecl  to  a  ni  h'»>k™  —  ~  i — ,  °  ' 
Ihe  pharynx  to  the  mouth,  and 
tonsils  are  often  excised.  Dr- /hys lck  8  PaJ£r 
on  the  subject  is  in  the  Amer.  Journal  for  1 827. 
Excision  both  of  the  uvula  and  tonsils,  has  long 
£en  known  to  be. useful  in  certain  c-eytf 
deafness  Mr.  Brain,  a  surgeon,  of  Manches- 
S  has  divided  also  the  frenum  epiglottidis.- 
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VARICOCELE. 


V. 


*14-f 'd«v:*<  -j/ir*lW: -■ 

[VAGINA.  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has 
twice  succeeded,  by  dissection,  in  separating 
the  walls  of .  the  vagina,  which  had  adhered 
throughout  their  entire  length.    In  each  case, 

the  adhesion  was  of  four  years  standine  

Reese.]  -j    {  ' 

[VARICOCELE.  In  this  disease  may  be 
felt,  in  the  cour.-e  of  the  spermatic  cord,  an  ir- 
regular swellmg,  consisting  of  several  enlarged 
vessels,  which  swelling  his  a  pyramidal  shape, 
with  the  broad  part  towards  the  testicle,  and 
the  narrow  part  towards  the  abdominal  ring. 
When  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  the  tumour 
diminishes,  or  disappears  altogether,  because 
tins  posture  promotes  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood  ;  hut  when  the  patient  stands  up  it  reap- 
pears, because  the  column  of  blood  in  the 
spermatic  vein  has  then  to  ascend  against  its 
gravity.  Moderate  pressure  with  the  hand  will- 
make  the  tumour  disappear,  not  all  at  once,  but 
gradually  j  and,  when  the  pressure  is  taken 
away,  the  swelling,  reappears},  not  suddenly,- 
but  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner. 

The  spermatic  veins,  (M.  Velpeau  observes,) 
which  are  tortuous,  undulating,  very  large,  and 
to  the  number  of  two,  three,  four,  or  even  more 
are  readily  distinguishable  down  to  the  epididy- 
mis, and  usually  placed  in  front  and  at  the  sides 
of  the  other  vessels,.    Long,  soft,  destitute  of 
valves,  continually  dragged  by  the  weight  of 
the  testicle,  enveloped  in  loose  cellular  tissue, 
exposed  to  compression  in  the  inguinal  canal  in 
consequence  of  the  double  bend  which  they 
mike,  and  being  also  equally  pressed  upon  in 
the  iliac  fossa  in  front  of  the  muscles,  by  the 
end  of  the  ileum,  or  the  caecum,  on  the  right 
and  by  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  on  the 
left,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  spermatic  veins 
should  frequently  be  the  seat  of  varicose  dila- 
tation, and  that  a  varicocele  should  become 
sometimes  very  large.  The  kind  of  knotty  chain, 
which  they  then  form    gradually  enlarges  as 
they  approach  i  he  testicle,  because  their  branches 
increase  in  number  in  proportion  as  they  come 
nearer  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cord.    This  fact 
proves,  that  in  order  to  obliterate  them  by  in; 
ctsion  or  1  gature,  as  anciently  practised,  (Paul. 
JErm.  Sprengel,  t.  vii.,)  and  in  modern  times 
successfully  by  l>e!pech,  they  should  be  exposed 
as  high  as  possible.    (See  Alf.  Velpeau,  Anat 
Chir.,  p.  199,  t.-ii.  Svo,  Paris,  1S38.) 

Mr.  Mayo  joins  J.  L.  .Petit,  Callisen,  and 
Rich'-rind,  instating  that  it  is  more  frequent  on 
the  left  side  th  m  .the  right,.  "  owing  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  sigmo:d  flexure  of  the^colon  over 
the  left  spermatic  veins.  For  the  same  reason 
(he  add-;)  it  is  often  benefited  by  bulging." 
(Outlnes  of  Human  Palwlogy,  p.  562.)  %. 
Ulandin  al-o  spccih>s,as  one  cause  of  varico- 
cele, the  ]  ressuie  of  the  large  intestine  on  the 
sperm  itic  veins.  (SeeDkt.  de  Med.  0.  de  Ghi?-'  \ 
Pr>f.,  vol.  xv.  p.  562.)  The  circumstances  of  ' 
the  spermatic  veins  having  no  vdlves,  a  lon>* 
course,  and  but  feeble  coats,  and  the  blood  1n 
them  hiving  to  astend  agiinst  its.o>n  weight 
in  the  erect  posture  of  the  body,  must  all  give  a 
tendency  to  a  varicose  affection  of  its  loweT 
branches.  It  is  sometimes  alleged,  that  even  in 
persons  who  are*not  habitually  co.vfive,  the  left 
spermatic  veins  are  naturally  more  tortuous  and 
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capacious  than  the  right.  Cruveilhier  also  takes- 
into  the  account  the  generally  larger  size  and 
lower  situation  of  the  deft  testicle,^  possibly 
concerned.  (Blandin,  vol.  cit.,  p.  564.)  Persons 
'•who  ride  much  are  very  liable  to  the  disease 
and  so,are  residents  in  warm  climates.* 

In  general,  nothing  more  is  required  than  the 
suspensory  bandage,  cold  applications,  purga- 
tives, and  sometimes  leeches,  to  remove  any  tem- 
porary uneasiness  or  pain  resulting  from  vari- 
cocele ;  and  then  the  disease  remains  station- 
ary, the  patient  merely  wearing  tho  suspensory 
bandage,  without  which  the  uneasiness  mostly 
soon  returns:  .Patients  with  varicocele  should 
also  have  recourse  to  cold  bathing,  and  avoid 
costiveness  ;  which  precautions,  if  not  adequate 
to  effect  a  radical  cure,  will  generally  keep'the 
disease  from  making  progress  •  and  becomimr 
troublesome.  t 1  • 

Gooch  and  other  writers  relate  cases,  in  which' 
the  pain  was  so  intolerable  and  incurable,  that 
castration  was  the  only  means  of  relief.  Put- 
ting castration  out  of  the  question,  let  us  briefly 
inquire  what  expedients  have  been  tried  when 
the  disease  is  productive  of  unsually  severe  pain 
and  resists  ordinary  treatment.  Some  prac' 
titioners,  .on  the.  authority  of  Celsus,  have  cut 
down  upon  the  varicose  veins  and  put  a  ligature 
round  them.  In  one  instance,  Sir  Everard 
Home,  like  Paul  Cumano,  at  Trieste,  performed 
such  an  operation  in  St.  George's  Hospital 
'  In  this  case,  venous  inflammation  took  place, 
attended  with  so  much  constitutional  disturb- 
ance,  that  the  patient  nearly  died."  (Si?-  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,  in  Land.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
379.)  At  the  present  day,  this  use  of  the  liga- 
ture is  abandoned ;  for  if 'not  followed  by  a  dan- 
gerous or  fatal  attack  of  phlebitis,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  so  by  atrophy  of  the  testicle. 

J.  L.  Petit  in  several  instances  cut  away  the 
clusters  of  varicuus  spermatic  veins,  as  is  stated, 
with  such  success  that,  in  one  instance,  where 
the  varicocele  had  been  as  large  as  a  child's 
head  previously  to  the  operation,  the  function 
of  the  testicle,  which  had  been  in  a  weakened 
state,  was  strengthened'  by  this  proceeding. 
•More  generally,  however,  atrophy,  or  some- 
timeseven  suppuration  of  the  testis,  might  bra 
consequence  of  the  ligature  or  excision  of  the 
veins  It  appears  that  the  latter  was  what  hap- 
pened to  the  patient  operated  upon  by  Delpech. 
and  by  whom  tliisdistinguishedsurgcon  was  as- 
sassinated out  of' ravenge.  (See  Blandin,  Oner., 
vol.  cit.,  p.  rx6S.)  ■ 

In  the  hope  of  avoiding' both  phlebitis  and 
atrophy  of  the-  testicle,  M.  Davot  recommended 
passing  under  the  vein,  through  the  integu- 
ments, a  pin,  over  which  a  thread  was  twisted  so 
as  tp  make  pressure.  With.the  same  view  M. 
Breschet  proposed  obliterating  therein  by  pinch- 
ing it  up  together  with  the  skin,  byjrie&S  of  a 
pair  o  compressing  forceps.  Another  practice' 
,s  that  of  Dr,  Friclcet  which  Consists  in  passing 
f  nH.°n'  f  three  0r  f0ur  tbreads>  trough  the 
cele  of  such  seventy  as  to  require  an  operation, 
Mr  Mayo  would  be  disposed  to  recommend  tho 
application  of  potassa  fusa  to  the  plexus  of 
vems,  having  first  exposed  them  by  dividing  the 
skin.    (Oullines  of  Human  Pathology,  p  562  ) 
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The  practice  advised  by  Breschet  or  Fricke 
has  the  recommendation  of  simplicity  and 
mildness.  But  1  believe  the  necessity"  for  any 
operation  is  very  rare.  In  one  case^  where  the 
pain  was  excessive,  and  supposed  to  arise  from 
pressure  of  the  varix  on  some  nervous  filament, 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  divided  the  skin,  and  then- 
cut  through  the  varix  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
*'  A  little  bleeding  took  place,  but  none  of  any 
consequence  ;  pressure  for  a  few  minutes  stopped 
it.  The  wound  healed ;  no  inec  nveuience  fol- 
lowed the  operation,  and  the  patient  was  entire 
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miles  on  the  third  day  after  its  application  ;  an<£ 
although  he  has  for  six  years  worn  an  instrument 
of  this  description,  he  has  never  exper.enced 
the  least  inconvenience."  (Med.  Gaz.,  April, 
IttSfc.  J.  A.  Murray,  de  Cirsocele,  Upsal,  1784. 
Pott  on  Hydrocele,  SfC.  Rictiter  in  JSlov.  Comment. 
Goat.  No.  iv.  and  in  Obs.  Ckir.  fasc.  ii.  p.  22. 
Gooch,  Chir.  Works.  Most,  Liss.  de  Cirsocele, 
Halae,  1796.)— C]  i  . 

[Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  been  eminent- 
ly successful  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
In  one  case,  he  employed  only  a  temporary  Iiga- 


ly  relieved  of  the  pain  he  suffered  previously."  I  ture  ;  in  ten  cases,  he  used  pins  with  the  ligature  , 

and  in  nineteen  cases,  he  performed  excision  ;  and 


(See  Lond,.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  379.)  In 
another  case  of  bad  varicocele,  in  a  boy,  tin- 
same  gentleman  applied  a  blister  over  tli§  tu- 
mour, and  kept  it  open,  and  the  varicocele  and' 
the  pain  were  considerably  "lessened  by  it. 

"  Breschet's  plan  of  pinching  the  veins,  whether  j 
of  the  cord  or  of  the  extremit  es,  by  forceps  con- 
structed for  the  purpose^  has  frequently  answer- 
ed, and  has  not  often  been  followed  by  the  se- 
vere and  dangerous  symptoms  of  phlebitis. 
The  parts  included  in  the  forceps,  not  excepting 
«»ven  the  vein^tsalf,  having*  sloughed,  the  ulcer 
heals.  M.Sanson  has  constructed  force  j  s  for 
the  same  purpose,  with  blades  so  broad,  that 
he  keeps  the  sides  of  the  veins  in  contact  lor 
the  extent  of  nearly  an  inch.  It  is  said  to  be 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  vein  should  be 
included  between  the  blades  of  the  instrument, 
nor  that  adhesive  inflammation  should  arise.  It 
is  sufficient  that  the  vein  be  compressed,  so  as 
to  stop  the  course  of  the  blood  when  a  clot 
forms,  which  is  subsequently  absorbed,  leading 
to  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  vessel."— 
(J.  C.  Crosse.) 

The  passing  of  needles  through  the  varicous 
vein,  after  the  ingenious  manner  first  practised 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips,  for  the  obliteration 
of  arteries,  has  been  recently  tried  by  Lalle- 
mant,  Davat,  and  Velpeau.  The  last  has  also 
passed  needles  beneath  the  vein,  and  twisted  a 
ligature  circularly,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  fig. 
8,  under  the  projecting  ends  of  each  needle,  so 
as  to  compress  the  vein.  Mr.  Crosse  has  l.ke- 
wise  tried  this  plan,  and,  although  there  was 
suppuration  in  the  cellular  substance,  neither 
general  fever  nor  phlebitis  arose,  the  patient 
being  quickly  cured  of  a  troublesome  nicer,  and 
the  dilated  vein  restored,  or  obliterated.  In 
University  College  Hospital,  Mr.  Lislon  follows 
the  same  practice,  with  the  improvement  of 
-withdrawing  the  pins  at  the  end  of  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  whereby  the  sloughing  and  ulcera- 
tion, produced  by  the  pins  being  left  to  make 
their  way  out,  as  exemplified  in  the  method 
adopted  by  the  above  mentioned  practitioners, 
are  completely  avoided.  I  consider  this  prac- 
tice, as  modified  by  Mr.  Liston,  to  be,  upon  the 
whole,  one  of  the  best  and  safest  plans  for  the 
obliteration  of  the  channel  of  a  vein. 

Mr  Wormald  his  lately  mentioned  some 
'cases  in  which  painful  varicoceles  were  relieved 
L  means  of  a  ring,  about.an  inch  in  diameter, 
made  of  soft  silver  wire,  of  a  suitable  lliick- 
nses,  padded,  and  covered  with  wash  leather 
«  Through  this  (says  he)  I  drew  the  lower  part 
of  the  scrotum,  whilst  the  patient  was  in  the  re- 
cumbent position,  and  the  veins  comparative  y 
1  then  pressed  the  sides  ol  the  instru- 


ment together  with,  sufficient  force  to  prevent 
the  scrotum  escaping.  The  use  of  th  s  instru, 
ment,  every  morning  before  the  patient  rose 
from  his  bed,  enabled  him  to  walk  nineteen 


in  all  these  cases  cured  the  disease. 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  operated 
on  fifteen  cases  with  the  same  success ;  in  three, 
he  excised  the  veins  ;  in  four,  he  used  the  liga- 
ture ;  in  six,  he  employed  the  pins  ;  and  in  two 
cases,  he  adoptod  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  plan,  by 
excision  from  the  scrotum. 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  'reports 
in  the*Amer.  Journal  and  Med.  Examiner,  for 
1&38,  cases  of  cirsocele  and  varicose  veins,  upon 
which  he  operated  with  success,  by  the  method 
of  Davat. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith  has  invented  a  new  method 
of  exc  sing  a  portion  of  the  scrotum,  on  Sir  A- 
Cooper's  |  lan  of  treating  varicocele,  and  v,  hich 
has  very  great  'advantages.  He  employs  two 
flat  semicircular  blocks  of  wood,  perforated 
near  their  round  edge,  for  the  passage  of  the 
needles,  and  for  applying  the  ligatures  ',  fissures 
are,  left  upon  the  edges  of  the  blocks,  so  that 
the  sutures  may  be  all  tied  immediately  after 
the  excision,  and  before  removing,  the  blocks. 
His  success  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  superior- 
ity of  his  mode  of  operating. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  of  Rochester,  has  a  paper 
in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  for  Octo- 
ber, 1  b  1 1 ,  in  which  he  criticises  all  the  various 
modes  of  operating  for  the  radical  cure  of  vari- 
cocele, and  reports  two  cases,  in  which  he  di- 
vided the  cord,  ligated  the  vessels,  and  removed 
the  testis  on  the  affected  side.  In  both  cases, 
virility  remained  as  perfect  as  ever.  ,  Dr.  H. 
thinks  that  castration  is,  in  many  cases,  prefer- 
able to  any  other  mode  of  operating  for  varico- 
cele, and  that  the  diseased  testis  being  removed, 
there  is  less  danger  of  the  loss  of  virility  by  the 
destruction  of  the  other  testis,  than  it  the  gland 
of  the  other  side  remain  and  perish,  as  it  does 
under  the  other  modes  of  cure. -tReese.] 

[VEINS,  DISEASES  OF.  It  was  not  till  the 
latter  part  rf  the  last  century  that  any  other 
disease  of  the  veins  than  varices,  or  vaticons  en- 
largements of  them,  received  particular  atten- 
tion. At  that  peiird  John  Hunter  noticed  the 
fact  of  the  veins  in  horses  being  sometimes 
found  to-be  reddened,  thickened,  and  filled  with 
pus.  (  Trans,  of  a  S  jc.  for  the  Improvement  of 
Med.  Knowledge  1 793.)  The  observations  which 
he  also  mule  on 'the  local  and  constitutional  ef- 
fects of  the  inflammation  of  the  veins  m  the 
human  subject,  drew  considerable  attention  to 
the  disease,  on  which  a  great  deal  of  interest- 
ing pathological  and  practical  mlormation  nov 

^Ins'ome  points,  the  diseases  of  veins  resemble 
those  of  arteries  ;  but,  in  others,  they  differ. from 
them.  Thus,  as  Andral  remarks,  in  the  veins 
no  morbid  state  js  observed,  correspond, ng, 
strictly  speaking,  to  aneurism  ;  because  their 
coats  all  yield  equally  to  any  pressure  to  which 
they  maybe  subjected  ;  whereas, in  the  arteries,. 
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it  is  only  the  external  coat  which  is  capable  of 
yielding  in  this  way.    (Precis  d'Anat.  Pathol.. 

ii.  p.  392.)  The  -veins  are  rarely  the  seat  ol 
calcareous  concretions,  which  are  very  common 
in  the  arteries  ;  organized  coagulated;  blood  is 
more  frequently  met  with  in  the  former  than 
the  latter  ;  and  the  same  remark  is  made  by  M. 
Andral  with  respect,  to  pus.  "  When  pus  is  met 
with  in  arteries,  (says  he,)  it  must  in  the  ma- 
jority fif  cases  be  looked  upon  as  having  had  its 
source  in  these  vessels  ;  but  when  met  with  in 
veins,  it  may  either  have  been  produced  in  them, 
or  have  been  introduced  by  absorption  "    (  P 

When  the  inflammation  of  veins  is.  not  very 
extens'ive,  its  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those 
■of  local  inflammation  in  general;  but  when  ths 
•inflammation  extends  into  the  principal  venous 
trunks,  and  pus  is  secreted  into  the  vessel,  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  high  degree  of  constitution- 
al irritation,  and  with  symptoms  which  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  typhus  fever. — 
(On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  511. 
512.)  V- .         w  > 

Inflammation  frequently  produces,  a  thicken, 
ing  of  the  coats  of  the'veins,  as  well  as  adhesion 
of  their  sides  and  obliteration" of  their  eayities. 
Indeed,-  in  some  instances,  these  vessels  have 
been  found  to  resemble  arteries  in  the  thickness 
-»f  their  coats,  and  in  retaining  a  circular  form 
when  cut.  across.    {Hodgson,  Op.  cit.,  p.  513.) 

Ulceration  sometimes  extends  to  the  coats  of 
veins,  and  by  exposing  their  cavities  gives  rise  to 
hemorrhage. "  In  certain  examples,  it  commences 
in  the  membranous  lining,  and  destroys  the  other 
coats.  In  general,  however,  the  adhesive  in 
flammation  precedes  the  ulcerative,  and  by  ob- 
literating the  cavities  of  these  vessels,  prevents 
the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  When  sphace- 
lation takes  place  in  the  vicinity  of  veins,  their 
cavities,  like  those  of  arteries  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, are  filled  with  extensive  plugs  of 
coagulum,  which  prevent  hemorrhage  upon  the 
separation  of  the  mortified  part. 

Veins  are  sometimes  ruptured  without  any  pre- 
vious morbid  alteration  in  their  structure,  and 
the  accident  may  be  induced  by  muscular  ex- 
ertions, external  violence,  the  sudden  effects  of 
the  cold  bath,  &c. 

Although  a  deposition  of  calcareous  matter 
almost  invariably  takes  place  in  the  arteries  of 
persons  advanced  in  life,  it  is  an  extremely  rare 
occurrence  m  the  coats  of  veins. 

Loose  calculi  have  been  found  in  the  cavities 
of  veins  ;  and  tumours  sometimes  grow  from 
their  lining.  In  a  case  of  scirrhous  pylorus  Mr 
Hodgson  found  a  tumour,  larger  than  a  hazel' 
nut,  growing  from  the  lining  of  the  splenic  vein 
and  resembling,  in  its  appearance  and 'consist- 
ence, the  disease  which  existed  at  the  pylorus 
(P.  ;>24.)  rj 

The  venous,  like  the  arterial  system,  appears 
to  be  capable  of  carrying  on  a  collateral  circu- 
.  iation,  v.  hen  any  part  of  it  is  impervious.  Even 
alter  the  obliteration  of  the  vena  cava  inferior 
the  blood  has  been  known  to  be  conveyed  with 
facility  to  the  heart  through  the  lumbar  veins 
and  vena  azygos..  In*  the  case  recorded  by  Dr 
Baiilie  (  Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and 
Chrr.  Knowledge,  vol.  i.  p.  127,)  the  vena  cava 
was  ooliterated  at  the  point  where  the  vena  cava 
to&atute  opened  into  St,  so  that  not  only  the 
blood  from  the  lower  extremities,  but  also  that 
irom  the  liver,  must  have  passed  through  colla- 
teral  channels  to  the  heart 
160  "* 


To  inflammation  of  veins,  M.  Breschet  first 
applied  the  very  appropriate  name  oT  phlebitis, 
which,  as  M.  Cruveilhier  remarks,  belongs  both 
to  medicine  and  surgery  ;  there  being  a  trauma- 
tic  phlebitis  and  a  spontaneous  phlebitis,  independ- 
ent  of  any  previous  local  injury.  In,  France,  life 
believes  lie  has  ascertained,  that  the  greater 
number  of  individuals  who  die  in  consequence 
of  wounds  and  surgical  operations,  perish  from 
phlebitis.  (See  Dict.de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Prat.  t. 
xii.  p.  638,  and  Anat.  Pathol.)  In  this  metropo." 
lis,  we  find  that  a  certain  proportion  of  persons 
so  circumstanced  are  thus  destroyed,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  seems  frbm  M.  Cruveilhier's 
account  to  happen  at  Paris. 

Another  division  of  phlebitis,  adopted  by  this 
eminent  pathologist,  is,  first— into  phlebrth  at 
free  veins  ;  secondly,  phlebitis  of  veins  contained 
in  the  substance  of  organs ;  and,  thirdly,  capkllary 
phlebitis.  It  is  also  distinguished  into  aaliasm 
phlebitis,  where  merely  fibrine,  or  coagulate 
lymph,  is  effused  within  the  vessel ;  and  sun. 
pur alive  phlebitis,  where  pus  is  formed  ;  the  Jailer 
difference  being  decidedly  the  mo.,1  important  in 
relation  to  the  severity  and  danger  of  the  affec- 
tion. 

The  first  effect  of  every  phlebitis  is  the  coagu- 
lation  of  the  blood,  which  becomes  adherent  to 
the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel.  Such  coagulation 
is  observed,  both  in  traumatic  and  in  spontaneous 
phlebitis  ;  and  it  constantly  took  place  in  the  ex- 
periments which  Professor  Cruveilhier  made  in 
living  animals,  whe.ther  by  the  introduction  of 
a  slender  sticjt,  or  of  a  stimulating  injection  into 
the  veins.  In  consequence  of  the  interruption  of 
the  venous  circulation  in  the  inflamed  vessel,  the 
blood  in  it  becomes  stagnant,  and,  unless  the 
collateral  veins  suffice  for  the  circulation,  there 
is  an  effusion  of  serum  in  the  neighbouring  parts. 
The  painful  oedema,  the  phlegmasia  alba  dolens, 
of  puerperal  women,  as  well  as  that  which  fol- 
lows phlebotomy,  or  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, may  be  considered,  says  M.  Cruveilhier, 
as  a  characteristic  mark  of  phlebitis,  and  it  is 
generally  proportionate  to  the  interruption  of  the 
venous  circulation  of  which  it  is  the  consequence. 
But,  besides  cedema,  external  phlebitis  is  accom- 
panied with  a  hard,  painful,  and  circumscribed 
cord,  which  runs  precisely  in  the  course  of  the 
vein.  Inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  is  readily 
known  from  phlebitis,  by  the  minute  size  of  the 
painful  cord  ;  its  more  superficial  situation  ;  the 
numerous  small  knots,  which  are  perceptible  in 
it  ;  the  rose-coloured  redness  of  the  skin  in  the 
course  of  such  cord  ;  and  other  particular  cir- 
cumstances depending  upon  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  But,  with  respect  to  the 
diagnostic  differences,  between  inflammation  of 
deep-seated  veins,  and  that  of  deep-seated  lym- 
phatics, M.  Cruveilhier  is  of  opinion,  that  they 
have  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  greater  number  of  examples  of  phlebitis, 
even  when  abandoned  to  themselves,  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  degree  of  inflammation  which  lias,  for 
its  results,  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  wilh  ad- 
hesion of  the  clot  to  the  vessel,  and  which  M. 
Cruveilhier  terms  adhesive  phlebitis.  "Now  (says 
he)  this  adhesive  phlebitis  is  as  frequent  as  so- 
*PiSi?  °J  tontinu'tV  'n  tfse  veins  :  there  is  no 
cnildbirth  without  adhesive  phlebitis  in  the  ute- 
rine veins,  corresponding  to  the  placenta  :  no 
amputation,  ho  wound,  no  1'gatnre  of  the  urn- 
Diticat  cord,  without  adhesive  phlebitis  in  the 
•livid,  d  veins.  (Cruveilhier,  Op.  et  vol.  cit.) 
ine  adhesive  form  of  phlebitis  cannot  be  ro. 
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garded  as  a  v«jry  serious  disease.    The  effects  !  this  membrane  itself;  but  it  Seems  to  me  more 


which  follow  the  coagulation  of  the  bleed,  do 
not  extend  beyond  the  affected  vein.  The  blood 
gradually  becomes  deprived,  first,  of  the  serum 
which  it  may  contain,  and,  secondly,  of  the 
colouring  matter,  the  remaining  fibrine  either 
becoming  organized  or  absorbed,  and,  in  both 
cases,  the  veins  being  rendered  impervious.  In 
other  instances,  as  M.  Cruveilhier  observes,  sev- 
eral facts  and  experiments  tend  to  prove,  that" 
a  passage  for  the  blood  may  be  formed  through 
the  coiigujuiif,  so  that  the  vessel  that  has  been 
the  seat  of  j  hlebitis  may,  after  a  time,  be  re- 
stored to  its  function  in  trie  circulation. 

The  formation  of  compact  adherent  clots,  con- 
stituting adhesive  j  hlebitis,  is  described  by  Cm- 


rational  to  admit,  that  the  coagulum  in  phlebitis, 
and  the  false  membrane  in  pleurisies,  serve,  in 
some  measure,  as  filters,  through  which  the  pro- 
ducts /ass.  which  are  secreted  by  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  vein,  or  by  the  pleura.  The  presence 
of  pus,  then,  in  the  centre  of  a  coagulum  would 
appear,  according  to  my  view,  to  be  a  phenomenon 
of  the  capillary  system."  (Cruveilhier,  Op.  et 
vol.cit.,  p.  641.)  I  quote this  statement,  be- 
cause it  presents,  in  a  few  words,  the  opinion  of 
a  most  distinguished  pathologist,  on  a  point 
w  hich  is  of  some  importance  in  relation  to  the 
theory  -of  suppuration.  (See  Suppuration.) 
There  are  some  examples  of  suppurative  phlebi- 
tis, where  the  disease  does  not  exceed  that  first 
veilhier  as  productive  of  no  inconveniences! ;  the  !  stage,  in  which  the  pus  occupies  the  centre  of 
individual  being  even  unconscious  of  its  existence.  I  the  coagulum,  and  then  the  purulent  deposite  is 
except  when  if.  occupies  a  certain  extent,  and  j  absorbed,  and  the  removal,  or  the  organization 
causes  nipre  or  less  interruption  ot*  the  circui  t-  j  of  the  coagulum  itself  may  next  ensue,  without 
tion  in  the  corresponding  jjarts.  Thus.  (sa,ys  '  the  presence  of  pus  having  been  indicated  by 
he,)  adhesive  phlebitis  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  j  any  symptom.  But,  if  suppurative  phlebitis  con- 
mater  is  mortal,  because  the  venous'circulation  I  tinues  to  make  progress,  the  proportion  of  the. 
of  the  brain  is  more  or  less  intercepted. _  Thus,  coagulum  diminishes  ;  that  of  the  pus  augments  \ 
phlebitis  of  the  femoral  or  external  iliac  vein  oc-  !  and  the  vein  soon  becomes  distended  with  this 
«asions  a  hiore  or  less  firm  eedemalous  sw  ellin 


of  the  lower  extremity,  and  sometimes  £venan; 
impossibility  of  the  circulation  being  carried  on 
by  the  collateral  veins  ;  but  (adds  M.  Cruveil- 
hier) phlebitis  is  positively  curable  in  this  first 
stage,  even  in  uterine  |  hlebitis.  (See  Diet.  de. 
Med.  et  de  Chir.  Pratiques,  art.  PhlebUe.) 

In  many  cases  of  phlebitis,  neglected,  or  treat- 
ed unsuccessfully,  the  formation  of  an  adherent 
coagulum  is  only  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  ; 
suppuration  is  the  second;  and  the  phlebitis  j 
■which  was  at  first  adhesive,  now  becomes  sup- 
purative. 

It  would  appear,  that  certain  states  of  the  at- 
mosphere,tit  of  particular  localities,  in  short,  all 
those  which  promote  the  occurrence  of  hospital 
gangrene  and  typhus,  give  a  tendency  to  suppura- 
tion in  veins;  and  hence,  MM.  Kibes,  (Soc. 
Med.  d' Emulation ,  t .  viii  .1  SI  7 , )  Breschet ,  (  Journ . 
Vomplem.,  t.  ii.  and  iii.  1819,)  and  Bouilland, 
{Revue  Med..,  Juin,  1S25,)  have  regarded  the 
symptoms  of  typhus  as  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  phlebitis,  or  the  presence  of  pus 
in  the  veins. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  M.  Cruveil- 
hier and  other -pathologists,  a  frequent  cause  of 
the  conversion  of  adhesive  phlebitis  into  the 
suppurative,  is  some  irritation  of  parts  already 
in  a  state  of  inflammation,  as,  for  instance,  that 
produced  either  by  attempts  repeated  at  short 
intervals  to  extract  dead  bone,  or  a  ball ;  that 
resulting  from  amputation  performed  in  parts, 
which  are  the  seat  of  an  inflammatory  process  ; 
or,  still  more  commonly,  the  plugging  up  of  an 
inflamed  wound  lor  the  stoppage  of  secoudary 
hemorrhage.  * 

With  respect  to  the  local  changes  attending 
the  suppuration  of  veins,  the  first  is  the  deposite 
of  pus  ;  and  according  to  M.  Cruveilhier,  this 
happens,  not  between  the  vein  and  the  clot,  but 
in  the  very  cehtre.of  the  latter.    At  hist,  it  has 


fluid.  The  pus  is  very  seldom  remarked  to  oc- 
cupy uninterruptedly  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  vessel.  The  inflammation,  as  M  Cruveilhier 
observes,  not  having  the  same  degree  of  intensi- 
ty at  different  points  of  the  course-of  the,  vein„, 
the  result  is  that  adhesive  phlebitis,  or  incipient 
suppurativa  pjilebitis,  are  intercepted  by  com- 
pletely suppurative  ones,  and  most  commonly 
an  adhesive  phlebitis  is  situated  at  the  limits  of 
the  suppuration,  so  as  precisely  to  circumscribe 
it.  All  these  appearances  are  excellently  depict- 
ed in  Cruveilhier's  great  work.  (Anat.  Pathol., 
Liv.  xi.  pi.  1.) 

Th  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  distended  vein 
becomes  knotty  at  the  points  where  the  pus  ac- 
cumulates.' Such  distention  may  be  carried  to 
the  degree,  in  which  one  might  suppose  the  case 
to  be  an  abscess,  not  situated  within  the  vein. 
After  a  time,  indeed,  the  coats  of  the  vein  may 
give  way,  and  then  the  pus  becoming  effused 
around,  an  abscess  really  follows  suppurative 
phlebitis,  and  bursts  externally  ;  in  which  ab- 
scess it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  recognise  the 
vein,  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  which 
is  destroyed.  To  this  stage  of  suppurative  phle- 
bitis, M.  Cruveilhier  refers—  1 .  The  fact,  recorded 
by  Mr.  Travers.  who  found  the  internal  jugular 
vein  perforated,  and  communicating  with  a 
neighbouring  abscess.  2.  That  reported  by  M. 
Ilaikhem,  who  found  the  right  common  iliac 
vein  replaced  by  a  very  narrow  ligamentous  sort 
of  cord,  the  extremity  of  which  was  lost  in  a 
large  abscess,  situated  in  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  pelvis,  on  the  right  side  of  the  bladder.  Nor 
could  the  slightest  vestige  of  the  femoral  vein 
be  detected,  Its  track  being  occupied  down  to 
the  ham  by  a  train  of  circumscribed  purulent 
matter.  3.  M.  Cruveilhier  himself  published  an  in- 
stance of  suppuration,  perforation,  and  partial 
destruction  of  the  femoral,  popliteal,  posterior 
tibial,  penoneal,  and  other  veins,  with  communi- 


the  appearance  of  wine  lees  and  then  it  becomes  cations  eating  between  these  vessels  and  ab- 
white  and  opaque.  "The  presence  ol  j  us  (says  scesses.  (See  Nmv.  BM.  Med.,  fcJ6j  t.u.  p. 
he)  m  the  JenTr T  of -clots  of  blood,  has  le^to  179.)    «  In  this  case,   says  M.  Cm yedhier  )  I 


he)  ...        -  -  - 

the  idea,  that  these  clots  were  directly  organized, 
and  capable  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  ;  m 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  adm'tted  that  the  pus, 
or  serum,  which,  in  pleuritic  effusions,  is  circum- 
scribed on  every  side  by  a  recently  formed  false 
membrane,  is  the  product  of  an  exhalation  from 


was  able  to  trace  all  the  dagrees  of  phlebitis", 
from  coagulation  of  the  blood  to  complete  de- 
struction of  the  vessel." 

Phlebitis,  even  in  the  suppurative  torms,  pro- 
duces only  local  consequences,  so  long  as  the 
pus  is  circumscribed  by  the  adhesive  inflamma 
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tion,  and  the  portion  of  (lie  vein,  which  is  the 
seat  of  suppuration,  is  excluded  from  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  We  find  this  condition  de- 
scribed by  John  Hunter.  Professor  Cruveilhier 
adduces  the  following  example  of  it:  a' woman, 
•soon  after  delivery,  was  attacked  with  phlebitis 
in  one  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  breast  •  the 
vessel  formed  a  large  indurated  painful  cord,  ex- 
tending transversely  directly  below  the  nipple  : 
a  fluctuation  was  felt  at  the  inner  extremity  of 
this  cord.  There  M.  Cruveilhier  made  a  punc- 
ture; and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  vein  was 
immediately  emptied  by  pressure  made  in  the 
direction  from  without  inwards,  and  the  pro- 
minence of  it  converted  into  a  furrow.'  Suppura- 
tion went  on  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  pus  fre- 
quently collected  again  in  the  vein,  in  conse- 
quence ot  the  closure  of  the  small  opening.  The 
pus  was  succeeded  by  a  limpid,*  serous  fluid,  the 
constant  precursor  of  consecutive  adhesive  in- 
flammation, which  was  soon  manifested.  How- 
ever extensive  phlebitis  may  be,  provided  the 
pus  collected  in  the  vein  does  not  communicate 
with  the  mass  of  circulating  blood  „the-  effects 
of  the  disease  are  entirely  local.  The  pus,  like 
that  of  other  abscesses,  may  be  absorbed  :  or  it 
may  distend  and  thin  the  vein,  and  make  its  ap- 
pearance through  the  ulcerated  coats  of  the  ves- 
sel, so  as  to  cause  an  abscess  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  common  one.  But,  as  M.  Cruveilhier 
adds,  no  sooner  is  the  dike  formed  by  the  dots 
broken,  and  secretly  removed  by  absorption,  and 
the  stream  of  fluid  around  it,  than  typhoid  symp- 
toms immediately  begin,  preceded  by  violent 
shivenngs,  and  soon  followed  by  death.  Fre- 
quently, the  patient,  who  had  been  left  perfectly 
free  from  indisposition  on  the  previous  evening- 
is  found  in  the  morning  in  a  desperate  state  :  in 
some  cases,  very  nearly  the  precise  moment  of 
the  entrance  of  the  pus  into  the  circulation  may- 
be specified.  (Cruveilhier,  Diet,  de  Med.  et  de 
Chir.,  t.  xii.  p.  643.) 

Another  fact,  particularly  explained  by  the 
same  pathologist,  is,  that  no  ordinary  mark  of 
inflammation  is  ever  noticed  upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  vein  in  the  various  stages  of  phlebitis  • 
that  is  to  say,  no  injection  of  capillary  vessels  I 
can  be  remarked.    The  deep  red  colour,  noticed  1 
by  Cruveilhier  and  other  pathologists,  resembles 
a  kind  of  stain,  or  imbibition.    This,  it  would 
seem,  is  observable  in  the  adhesive  stage,  and 
entirely  vanishes  when  pus  takes  the  place  of 
the  coagula.    These  facts  M.  Cruveilhier  deems 
of  much  importance,  because  the  absence  of  the 
anatomical  phenomena  of  inflammation  -from 
the  internal  coat  of  the  veins,  and  more  especial- 
ly of  all  injection  of  the  capillaries,  has  served 
as  the  principal  argument  of  writers,  who  con- 
tend that  ptis'  found Ja  |Vein  is  not  formed  there, 
but  in  some  other  point,  of  the  system,  whence 
it  has  been  conveyed  by  means  of  absorption  • 
but,  as  he  observes,  there  are  some  membranes 
which  cannot  be  injected  ^either  In  the  healthy 
or  morbid  state:  such: are  serous  membranes; 
tile  delicate  epidermic  pellicle  'investing  mucous 
membranes ;  the  internal  ceat  of  a  vein,  and 
also  the  cellular  tissue.   When  there  is  no  ad- 
herent coagulum,  and  no  pus  in  the  vein,  it  is  by 
the  vascularity  of  the  external  coat,  ajid  the  co- 
hesion and  brittleness  of  the  cellular  tissue  op 
the  outside  of  it,  in  whiah  a  plastic  lymph  has 
been  deposited,  that  one  may  recdsrnjse  the  traces 
of  venous  inflammation. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  in- 
flammation of  a  vein  always  extends  only  in  one 
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direction  towards  the  heart,  or  in  tlie  course 
which  the  venous  blood  itself  takes  5  but  this  is 
a  mistake  as  anybody  may  convince  himself  by 
reading  the  interesting  particulars  of  a  case  of 
phlebitis  following  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  arm 
as  recorded  by  Cruveilhier,  (Anat.  Pathol,  liyr! 
xi.,)  and  the  plate  representing  the  appearance 
of  the  veins.  There  it  will  be  seen  that  phle- 
bitis may  extend  simultaneously,  not  only  in  the 
direction  towards  the  heart,  but  in  the  opposite 
one,  by  continuity  to  the  smaller'veins. 

Professor  Cruveilhier  has'  given  an'  excellent 
description  of  the  general  phenomena  of  phlebitis 
\vhich  are  such  as  are  very  usually  ascribed  to' 
the  absorption  of  pus  ;  namely,  exceedingly  bad 
typhoid  symptoms,  under  whieh  the  patient  sinks 
with  more  or  less,  rapidity.  "X>n  opening  the 
body,  numerous  circumscribed  collections  of  pu- 
rulent matter  are  found  in  the  lungs,  liver  spleen 
brain,  and  muscles,-  purulent  effusions  in  tnefsv-' 
no  vial  and  serous' membranes  ;  and  (what  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable)  this  internal  mischief  is 
most  frequently  unattended"  with  any  other  local 
perceptible  alterations  of  the  affected  organs 
For  the  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  inquiry' 
M.  Cruveilhier  adverts  to  the  most  common  phfe! 
bitis?  that  which  is  the  consequence  of  wounds  and 
surgical  operations:  The  earliest  observers,  who 
endeavoured  to  detect  the  cause  of  death  in  •su<  h 
cases,  did  not  fail' to  notice  the.  existence  of  in- 
ternal  abscesses  in  the  principal  viscera,  and 
especially  in  the  liver  and  lungs.  '  Modern  pa- 
thologists  having  hecome  also  fully  acquainted 
with  the  frequency  and  gravity  of  these  lesions, 
do  not  hesitate  to  regard  them  as  an  ordinary 
cause  of  death  from  wounds.  Now,  as  the  great- 
er number  of  the  subjects  t>f  wounds  anil  surgi- 
cal operations  were  known  to  have  been  pre- 
viously in  perfect  health,  the  serious  mischief  in 
their  viscera  could  not  possibly  be  supposed  to 
nave  existed  prior  to  their  wounds.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  whence  does  the  purulent  mat- 
ter come  from  ? 

The  doctrine  of  the  absorption  and  deposition 
of  pus,  says  M.  Cruveilhier,  so  long  disbelieved, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  humoral  doctrines,  has 
lately  been  revived,  and  supported  with  much 
talent  by  M.  Velpeau  in  a  series  of  interesting 
1  memoirs,  and  also  by  MM.  Mareschal  and  Eu- 
gene Legalois.  '  These  authors  admit  that  pus, 
secreted  in  the  deep-seated  parts,  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  may  be  absorbed,  circulate 
with  the  blood,  and  be  deposited  in  the  sub- 
stance of  this  or  that  organ,  without  any  pre- 
vious inflammatory  process  in  the  seat  of  such 
deposite.;  The  facts  adduced  by  these  patholo- 
gists, M.  Cruveilhier  acknowledges  to  be  as  facts 
unassailable ;  but'  it  is  rheir  interpretation  of 
them  which  he'  conceives  may  be  attacked. 
"MM.  Velpeau,,  MaresChal,  and  others,  have 
seen  pus  in  the  veins,  in  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  m  the  centre  of  clots  of  blond. 
Like  them,  says  M.  Cruveilhier,  1  have  seen  the 
saVie  things-  all  modern  observers  have  like- 
wise done  so:  'Not  less  frequently  also  (Anat. 
Pathol.,  iivt,  xii.)  I  have  found  pus  in  the  lym- 
phatic vessels.    Like  them,  I  have  seen  collec- 
tions of  pus  in  different,  organs  ;  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  the  brain,  the  spleen,  the  muscles,  and  the 
synovial  membranes,  without  any  manifest  ves- 
tiges  of  inflammation  around.    The  veins  the 
lymphatic,  vessels,  and  the  heart,  though  they 
contained  pus;  seemed  also  to  me  devoid  of  the 
anatomical  characters  of  inflammation."  (Vol 
est.,  p.  647.)    M.  Cruveilhier  then  offers  various 
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reasons,  which  appear  to  him  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  formation  of  pus  in  the  situations  where  it  is 
met  with,  fie  objects  to  explanations,  in  which 
the  metaphorical  expression,  sympathy,  is  substi- 
tuted for  fact. '  "  If  the  liver  is  so  often  affected 
in  wounds  of  the  head,  it  is,  according  to  De-, 
sault  and  Bichat,  because  the  liver  and  gastric 
organs  are  so  closejy  connected  with  the  brain 
by  sympathy.  The  whimsical  and  opposite 
modes  of  accounting  for  abscesses  of  the  liver 
after  injuries  of  the  head,  adopted  by  Pouteau 
and  Bertrandi,  are  well  known.  M,  Richcrand 
suggested  the  notion  that  these  abstesses  were 
owing  to  the  simultaneous  contusion,  or  concus* 
sion  of;  the  liver  and  the  brain  ;  and  this  view 
may  afford,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  some 
hepatic  abscesses ;  but  the  production  of  those 
abscesses,  with  which  are  to  be'arranged  inflanV 
mations  of  the  synovial  and  serous  membranes^ 
muscles,  and  cellular  tissue,  is  too  general  a  fact, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  too  independ- 
ent of  afl  concussion  and  contusion,  to  permit 
the  adoption  of  so  limited  an  explanation." 

Anatomy  is  invoked  in  vain  to  }ift.  the.  veil  that 
hides  these  phenomena.    The  porosity  of,  our 
textures,  which,  according  to  the  ancients,  al- 
lowed fluids  to  filter  from  one  place  to  another, 
as  through  a  sponge  ;  the  perviousness  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  cellular  tissue,  in  the  cavities  of 
which  Bordeu  made  so  many  fluids,  and  even  so 
many  caused  of  disease,  move  about ;  imbibition, 
«ndosmosiS  and  exosmosis^,  substituted  of  late 
for  the  porosity  of  jhe  ancients  ;  the  continuity 
of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  ;  the  sym- 
pathetic correspondences  ;  the  law  of  consensus  ; 
in  a  word,  the  whole  science  of  organisation,  are 
all  confessedly  incapable  of  accounting '  tor  so 
extraordinary  an  occurrence.    An  inflammation, 
which  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
now  under  consideration,  phlebitis,  has  filled  up 
the  great  void,  that  seemed  to,  separate  the  sup- 
purating wound  from  a  visceral  abscess.  A 
series  of  numerous  experiments  which  I  pub- 
lished in  182G,  (Nouv.  Bibl.  Med.,  t.  iv.  )  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  rigorously  established  tins 
proposition:  Every  foreign  body  introduced  in  the 
living  subject  into  the  venous  system,  otcasions, 
when  its  discharge  by  the  emunctories  is  impossible, 
visceral  abscesses,  completely  resembling  those  coU- 
seauent  to  wounds  and  surgical  operations  ;  and 
such  abscesses  are  the  result  of  capillary  phlebitis 
in  these  same  viscera.  .  ; 

«  If  anv  irritating  fluid,  such  as  ink,  lor  ex- 
ample, is'thrown  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a.  dog, 
(in  ihk  direction  from  the  heart,)  which  is  prac- 
tlcable  after  a  few-  of  the  valves  have  been  de: 
stroyed  with  a  probe,  and  the  collateral  veins  do 
not  convey  the  liquid  into  the  circulation,  in 
which  case  the  injection  proves  immediately 
fatal  the  limb  in  36  hours  becomes  swollen,  and 
ff  the  animal  ttoen  dies,  or  is  killed,  innumerable 
oloodv  exTravasations.are/onnd  in  the  substance 
of  theY  muscles,  and  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
hmb  The  large  veins  are  distended  with  co- 
agulated and  fdherent  blood;  and  .  the  .  small 
SfK  corresponding  to  the  extravasations,  are 
£o  iuU  of  concrete  blood,  while  those  appar- 
ta  nln"  o  the  healthy  parts  are  free.  ■  If  the  am- 
mal Survive  the  experiment,  collections  of  pus 
Sp  ace  those  of  blood,  at, the  same ,  time that 
rus  is  substituted  for  the  coagulated  blood  in  the 
veins  »  M.  CruveUhier,  instead  of  using  a  che- 
mical irritating  means,  next  employed  a  mechani- 
™1  one  ;  he  pushed  a  stick  nto  the  femoral  vein, 
of  a  do-,  from  below  upwards,  into  the  ascendm- 
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vena  cava.  The  dog  died  on  the  sixth  day.  The 
lower  extremity  was  anasarcous,  the  infiltration 
extending  up  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  All 
the  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  were  full  of 
pus.  When  the  muscles  were  divided,  small  ab- 
scesses were  seen  here  and  there  in  them,  which 
proved  to  be  minute  veins,  swollen  with  purulent 
matter,  which  could  easily  be  pressed  out  of 
these  vessels."  Amongst  other  effects  noticed 
by  Cruveilhier,  there  was  also  a  collection  of  pus 
in  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee. 

M.  Cruveilhier  then  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
what  hecame  of  the  pus  of  a  local,  phlebitis, 
when  such  pus  was  mixed  with  the  mass  of  cir- 
culating blood  ;  but,  since  purulent  matter  can- 
not be  detected  when  ble/ided  with  the  blood,  he 
was  obliged  to  employ  in  lieu  of  it  mercury,  a 
liquid,  the  smallest  particles  of  which,  however 
situated,  would  admit  of  being  traced.  Now,  he 
found,  that  if  mercury  be  introduced  into  the 
venous  system,  whatever  be  the  way  of  its 
entrance,  (excepting  through  the  abdominal  sys- 
tem,) the  mercury  is  always  found  again  in  the 
lungs.    Thus,  (says  M.  Cruveilhier,)  if  a  large 
quantity  of  quicksilver  be  injected  into  the.  jugu- 
lar or  femoral  vein,  the  animal  will  become  ex- 
ceedingly oppressed,  and  perisn,.  in  twelve, 
eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  state  very 
analogous  to  that  observed  in  asthma,  or  suffoca- 
tive catarrh.    The  whole  of  the  mercury  will  be 
found  again. in  the  lungs,  which  will  not  be  in- 
flamed," but  gorged  with  serosity.  that  may  be 
compressed  out  of  them.    But  if  the  quantity  of 
quicksilver  is  smaller,  the  animal  will  survive 
the  experiment  a  longer  time,  and  then  there 
will  be  perceived  an  induration  around  each  glo- 
bule of  the  mercury  ;  in  a  later  stage,  collections 
of  pus,  and,  at  a>  still 'more  advanced  period,  a 
mixture  of  pus  and  tubercular  matter.  Lastly, 
if  the  animal  survive  for  two  or  three  months, 
tubercles  are  found  with  a  globule  of  quicksilver 
in  the  centre  of  each  of  them.  ' 

M.  Cruveilhier  submits  to  the  contemplation 
of  physiologists  the  following  experiment,  which 
he  has  varied  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  always 
with  the  same  result.  He  destroyed  the  medul- 
lary texture  of  the  femur,  and  substituted  quick- 
silver for  it.  The  dogs  experimented  upon  lived 
four  or  five  days,  and,  on  opening  them,  he  found 
all  the  quicksilver  scattered  through  the  lungs, 
and  each  globule  encompassed  by  a  degree  of 
inflammation.  The  quicksilver  was  lodged  m 
the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  wiiica 
we  know  perform  in  the  lungs  the  office  ot  veins. 

The  liver  being  the  seat  of  a  particular  sys- 
tem of  veins,  which  are  destitute  of  valves  and 
have  numerous  ramifications  in  the  mesentery, 
M.  Cruveilhier  drew  out  a  knuckle  of  intestine, 
and  injected  quicksilver  into  one  of  the  mesen- 
teric veins.  In  a  dog  which  survived  this  opera- 
tion twenty-four  hours,  he  found  the  liver  stud- 
ded with  red,  superficial,  and  slighty  prominent 
patches,  of  the  colour  of  wine  ees  ;  and  its  Tex- 
ture when  cut  into  on  a  level  with .these  patches, 
presented  the  same  colour  to  the  depth  ot  four  01 
five  lines.  In  the  centre  of-each  small  red  in- 
duration'was  a  globule  of  quicksilver  ;  a  certain 
quantity  of  which  had  penetrated  into  the  small 
veins  which  ramify  on  the  coats  of  the  mtes- 
tines.  Opposite  these  small  intestinal  veins  the 
mucous  membrane  was  of  a  bright  red  colour  and 
lined  with  a  false  membrane  and  bloody  mucus. 
The  corresponding  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue, 
and  the  muscular  coat  itself,  were  also  of  a  crim- 
son hue.        .  163  ' 
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In  another  experiment  on  a  dog,  which  had  an 
umbilical  epiplocele,  M.  Cruvcilh  cr  injected 
quicksilver  into  a  small  vein  of  the  omentum. 
In  about  ten  weeks  the  animal  was  destroyed. 
The  omentum  was  found  adherent  to  the  cicatrix 
of  the  abdomen ;  and,  through  its  whole  extent, 
a  great  many "semi-transp irent,  very  firm  tu- 
bercles, scattered  or  agglomerated.  The  liver 
was  studded  with  innumerable  yellowish  tu- 
bercles, some  of  which  lay  near  its  surface; 
others  in  its  substance,  and  each  having  in  its 
centre  one  or  more  glolmles  of  quic  ks  1  ver.  Some 
of  them  presented  two  distinct  strata  ;  one  of  a 
tubercular  substance  at  the  circumference,  the 
other  of  puriform  matter  in  the  centre,  in  the 
middle  of  which  were .the  mercurial  globules. 
The  preceding  facts  seem  to  M.  Cynveilhier  to 
prove  that  ill  extraneous  bodies,  introduced  into 
the  general  circulat  on,  are  inevitably  conveyed 
to  the  lungs,  <and  such  as,  enter  the  abdominal 
venous  system,  as  certainly  proceed  to  the  liver ; 
these  viscera  constituting  a  barrier,  which  they 
cannot  pass  beyond  except  in  certain  cases. 

4The  experiments  quoted  by  M.  Cniveilhier 
solve  one  difficulty,  which' "clinical  observation 
alone  could  never  have  solfed :  how,  in  the  hy- 
pothesis concerning  phlebitis,  is  the  pus  conveyed 
from  the  general  venous  system  into  the  capil- 
lary system  of  the  liver?  Should  not  the  .pus 
stop  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  Jungs?  It 
seems  as  if  abscesses  should  only  take  place  in 
the  latter  organs ;  yet  experience  proves,  that 
abscesses  of  the  liver  are  very  common  after 
wounds  and  surgical  operations,  and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  capillary  system  of -the:  Tver 
only  communicates  directly  with  the  vena  portae 
and  the  hepatic  veins.  Hut  this  objection  is  at 
once  reduced  to  its  proper  value  by  the  demon- 
stration of  that  subtile  liquid,  quicksilver,  pass, 
mg  completely  through  I  he  capillary  system  of 
the  liver,  when  injected  into  the  brandies  of  the 
vena  portae ;  and,  in  other  cases,  pai-sing  through 
the  general  and  pulmonary  capillary  systems  • 
or,  what  is  still  more  convincing,  pervading 
several  times  the  different  orders  of  capillary 
vessels.-  J- 
Professor  Cruveilhier,  therefore,  considers  it  to 
be  proved,  with  all  the  exactness  of  rtlivsioal 
experiments,  that  pus,  introduced  into  the  circu- 
lation with  the  blood,  is  stopped,  in  different 
departments  of  the  capillary,  system  -  that  it 
everywhere  excites  capillary  phlebitis,  or  cir- 
cumsenbed  inflammations',  which  ndvanee  more 
or  less  rapidly  to  the  stale  of  abscesses :  that 
pus  like  quicksilver,  is  most  frequently  stopped 
in  the  lungs,  and  next  in  the  liver  and  'spleen  • 
and  that,. I  ke  quicksilver,  it  may  pervade  the 
capillary  system  '  several- times  in  succession 
and  occasion  circumscribed  inflammations  in  all 
parts  oT  the  body. 

The  next  questions  which  M.  Cruveilhier  con- 
siders are,  why  do  not  multiplied  visceral  ab- 
scesses take  place  in  cases  pf  copious  accumula- 
tions of  pus,  for  instance,  in  those  from  chronic 
pleurisy  and  peritonitis?  fs  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  traumatic  phlebitis  in  some  part 
of  the  system  to  produce  a  capUhry  phlebitis  in 
the  viscera?  All  observers, anoSQuesnay  in  par- 
titular,  he  says,  have  noticed  the  vast  difference 
in  relit  ion  to  consecutive  effects  between  ab 
scesses  of  long  standing,  and  the  suppuration 
from  recent  wounds.  To  whit  is,  this  difference 
ascribable?  Is  there  absorpfon  rtf  p„s  in  "ne 
instance,  and  not  in  the  oth^r  ?  The  following 
is  the  explanation  immediately  derived  from  the 
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facts :— Whenever  a  fluid,  capable  of  being  im- 
bibed, is  in  comae!  with  a  suppurating  surme'e 
whether  such  fluid  be  secreted  by  the  textures 
of  the  body,  or  be  extraneous  to  the  economy 
it  is  absorbed.    The  absorption  of  pus  is  con' 
tinually  taking  place.    "  I  will  not  cite  (con- 
tinues  M.  Cruveilhier)  the  numerous  facis,  which 
prove  the  occasional  presence  of  pus  in  thelym- 
ph  uic  vessels  and  gl  mils,  because  pus,  so  situa- 
ted, might  be  regarded  as  the  product*  of  their 
inflammation ;  but  I  will  cite  the  very  fuilden 
and  repeatedly  observed  disappearance  of  large 
abscesses,  the  opening  of  which  has  been  de- 
ferred."  Yet,  the  constitution  undergoes  no  dis- 
turbance from  this  cause,  and  the  heterogeneous 
matter  is  eliminated  by  the  emunctories.   It  ap- 
pears to  M.  Cruveilhier,  that  there  is  immense 
difference  between  pus  which  is  transmitted  into 
the  circulation  by  absorption,  and  pus  which  is 
directly  introduced  into  it,  without  having  under- 
gone any  modification,  or  preparation,,  by  .the 
act  of  absorption,  or  which  is  produced  imme- 
diatcly  withiu  the  veins  themselves.  (See  Anal 
Pathol.  Phlebitc  Uterine,  liv.  iv.;  Inflow),  a'ion 
des  Sinus  de  la  Dure  Mere,  liv.  vii.)    "  Patho- 
logical as  well  as  physiological  absorption  does 
not  act  upon  substances  in -a  mass,  but  succes- 
sively on  their  different  elements,  which  are 
thereby  modified.    Pus,  in  particular,  would  ap- 
pear  to  be  in  the  first  instance  deprived  of  its 
most  fluid  part;  its  solid  part  is  not  absorbed 
til)  a  later  period,  and  frequently  not  till  it  has 
acquired  a  caseous  consistence;  but  j  ti^,  in  its 
natural  condition,  directly  blended  with  the  blood- 
alters  its  crasis.  (as  the  ancients  would  say,)  em- 
barrasses its  course,  promotes  its  coagulation, 
stops  it  in  the  capillary  vessels,  and,  at  the  same 
tune,  gives  rise  to  inflammation  at  numerous 
points."    {Cruveilhier,  Diet,  de  Med.  et  de  Cldr. 
'ra'ique,  t.  xii  - 
It  may  be 


Prn'ique,  t.  xii.  p.  657.) 

It  may  be  objected  that,  if  the  foregoing 
theory  were  true,  multiplied  abscesses  in  the 


viscera  ought  always  to  he  preceded  by  phlebi- 
tis  in  some  part  or  another ;  yet.  frequently, 
they  are  met  with,  and  np  traumatic  suppura- 
tion can  anywhere  be  detected.     It  is  to  no 
purpose  that  ajl  the  veins  are  inspected,  not 
only  those  which,  adjoin  a  wound,  but  others 
remote  from  it  ;  nowhere  can  any  marks  of 
phlebitis  be  traced.    Now,  on  this  fact,  which 
excited  Mr.  -Arnott's  notice,  M. "Cruveilhier 
argues  that/  unless  the  slate  of  the  medullary 
canal,"  or  spongy  texture  of  " the  bones,  be  ex- 
amined in  such  cases,  the  inference  is  of  no 
value,  because  incomplete.   M.  Dance  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  pathologist  who  gave  a 
correct  explanation  of  the  cause  of  abscesses  of 
the  liver  from  wounds  of  the  head,  viz.,  the  in- 
flammation  of  the  deep  vein3,  not  merely  of 
those  which  ramify  in  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes,  but  also  of  those  which* penetrate  the 
bones  of  the  cranium-^-the  veins  of  file  diploe. 
Pus  formed  in  the  diploe,  or  the  meningeal 
veins,  may  reach  the  liver  as  well  as  the  lungs, 
and,  indeed,. t? very  part  of  the  venous  capillary 
system  ;  for  the  liver  i«  not  exclusively  affected 
m  wounds  of  the  hear,,  and,  as  M.  Cruveilhier 
remarks,  if  many  observers  have  only  specified 
tlie  liver,  it  is  "  because  they  were  mostly  satis- 
fied with  the  inspection  of  that  viscus.   »  What 
D:,lnce  proposed  as  a  conjecture,  Ins  been 
completely  established.     In  several  cases  of 
wounds  of  the  head,  the  veins  of  .the  diploe 
have  been  found  purulent,  and  this  stale  coex- 
isting with  abscesses  of  the  liver  and  lungs. 
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Several  convincing  specimens  of  this  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Anatomical  Society ;  and,  at  the 
present  time,  it  may  be  announced  (says  M. 
GiuyeilMerj  as  a  demonstrated  truth,  that,  in 
cases  of  wounds  of  the  head,  the  visceral  ab- 
scesses, whether  of  the  liver,  the  lungs,  or 
6j.lt  en,  &c.,  are  the  consequence  of  phlebitis, 
and  more  especially  of  phlebitis  of  the  dij  lne  ; 
but  the  observation,  that  inflammation  of  the 
veins  of  bones,  as  a  cause  of  visceral  abscesses, 
applies,  not  only  to  the  veins  of  the  diploe,  but 
to  all  the  veins  of  bones  ;  and  I  lay  it  down  as 
a  general  proposition,  that  phlebitis  of  bones  is 
ine  of  the  ruost  frequent  causes  cf  visceral  abscesses, 
ajter  wounds  and  surgical  operations  implicating 
the  bines.'1    (Op.  et.  vol.  cit.,  p.  660.) 

Traumatic^phlebitis  comprehends — 1.  Phlebitis 
from  venesection.  2.  From  the  division,  .excisiori, 
or  ligature  of  veins  in  the  treatment  of  varices  : 
]  lans,  w  hath  Cruveilhier  is'surprised  are  not  the 
subject  of  universal  reprobation,  considering 
the  fatal  consequences  frequently  occasioned  by 
them.  3.  Phlebitis  from  wounds  of  the  head, 
gunshot  wounds,  compound  fractures,  various 
surgical  operations,  lithotomy,  the  extirpation 
ot  ulcerated  polypi,  the  excision  of  hemorrhoids, 
the  prolonged  continuance  of  a  catheter  in  the 
blidder,  &c  Phlebitis  has  been  known  to  fol- 
low incisions  for  the  extraction  of  balls,  the  re- 
moval of  fatty  tumours,  a  meliceris  of  the  head, 
and  even  a  mere  contusion  of  the  leg.  (Cru- 
vdlkier.)  The  last  case  of  phlebitis  which  I 
met  with,  arose  fro*m*a  severe  contusion  of  the 
elbow,  where  abscesses  formed,  communicating 
with  the  joint,  attended  with  severe  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  and  soon  followed  by  ab- 
scesses in  both  legs,  and  pus  in  the  synovial 
membranes  of  the  ankle  joints.  No  suppura- 
tion could  be  traced  in  the  lungs  or  liver ;  but 
the  medullary  texture  of  the  bones  of  the  arm 
was  not  examined.  Phlebitis  may  indeed  come 
on  in  the  suppurative  stages  of  many  diseases. 
I  have  known  it  arise  as  a  consequence  of  an 
enormous  carbuncle,  and  lead  to  the  formation 
or'  numerous  abscess*es,'several  of  which  occurred 
in  different  synovial  cavities. 

U.erine  phlebitis  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
•worst  forms  of  puerperal  fever.  Next  to  trau- 
matic phlebitis,  one  of  I  he  most  frequent  cases 
is  phlebitis  of  the  lower  extremities,  consequent 
to  uterine  and  hypogastric  phlebitis.  This  form 
of  it,  however,  may  take  jlace  under  two  dis- 
tinct conditions:  1.  After  parturition.  2.  In 
cases  of  cancer  of  the  womb.  But,  for  informa- 
tion on  these  topics,  I  must  refer  to  the  writings 
of  Dr  D  Davis,  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  Professor  Ciu- 
veilhier, (Ana*.  Pathol.,  liv.  xxvii  ,)  and  others. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  phlebitis,  this 
must  vary  according  as  the  affection  happens  to 
be  in  the  adhesive  or  the  suppurative  stage. 
Or  rather,  I  might  say  with  Professor  Cruveil- 
hier, the  only  period  when  any  means  are  like- 
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\i  to  avail,  is  that  very  early  one  of  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  within  the  vessel ;  for  when 
suppuration  has  taken  place,  and  pus  has  act- 
natty  entered  the  circulation,  .medicine  is  gen- 
erally  ineffectual.  Just  as  an  external  phleb.tis 
is  duly  seen  to  be  checked  by  bleeding  cold 
applications,  the  free  administration  of  calomel 
ami  the  application  of  numerous  leeches  m  the 
course  of  the  inflamed  vein,  so  may  internal 
milebiies,  wh  itever  be  their  situation,  be  stopped 
U  early  recourse"  to  copious  bleed  .ng,  and  to 
the  free  use  of  leeches  and  mercury.  1  believe 
all  the  best  practical  writers  on  uterine  phlebUis 
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give  their  testimony  in  favour  of  rigorous  antb 
phlogistic  treatment,  adopted  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  case.  Dr.  Robert  Lee  is  an  advo- 
cate for  it,  and  Professor  Cruveilhier,  in  his 
practice  at  the  HopUalAela  Maternite,  believes, 
that  he  has  often  subdued  uterine  plilebitis  by 
means  of  general  and  local  bleeding ;  resorted 
to  early,  and  practised  with  freedom  ;  but,  as  he 
observes,  no  sooner  is  the  first  stage  over,  and 
the  tonstitutional  derangement  begins,  thai 
bleeding  and  leeches  have  no  beneficial  effect. 
Doubtless,  he;  remarks,  this  may  take  away, 
with  the  blood,  a  portion  of  the  material  cause 
of  the  disease,  but  such  cause  cphtinues  to  be- 
incessantly  reproduced,  and  the  patient,  to- 
gether with  his  blood,  is  deprived  of  the  power 
of  reaction.  Under  these  circumstances,  bark, 
sulphate  of  quinine,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
ether,  wine,  brandy,  and  opium,  or  the  prepara- 
tions of  morphia  may  be  tried,  with  or  without 
two  or  three  grains  of  calomel  every  night,, 
and  with  repeated  bisters  and  warm  applica* 
tions.  However,  it  is  attested  by  alt  who  nave 
seen  much  of  suppurative  phlebitis,  attended., 
with  the  effects  resulting  from  the  direct  en- 
trance of  pus  into  the  circulation,  that  no  treat- 
ment, hitherto  suggested,  appears  to  possess  any 
great  power  over  this  form  of  the  disease, — C"] 

{Ligature  of  the  Internal  Jugular  Vein. — The 
following  operation  is  original  with  Professor 
Stevens,  and  has  not  before  been  published. 

"  The  question  of  the  possibility  of  tying  the 
internal  jugular  vein  in  operations  for  the  extir- 
pation of  tumours  in  the  neck  is  one  to  which 
the  attention  of  surgeons  must  have  often  been 
directed  with  great  anxiety.  The  records  of  our 
art  do  not  furnish,  to  my  knowledge,  any  case 
in  which  this '  Operation,  has  been  attempted. 
That  which  I  am  about  to  relate  establishes  the 
important  fact  that  it  may  be  tied  with  safety. 

"'A  man  of  midcjle  age  came  under.my  care  in 
the  New  York  Hospital  during  the  last  winter, 
(1630,)  with  an  extensive  flattened  tumour  un- 
der the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  formed  of  the 
chain  of  lymphatic  elands  which  accompanies 
the  great  vessds  on  the  left  side,  of  the  neck,  in 
a  state  of  great  enlargement.    It  had  been  the 
«ubjecl  of  a  previous  unsuccessful  operation,  and 
was  then  alarmingly  obstructing  the  powers  of 
deglutition  and  resj)iration.  Inthe  course  of  my 
operation  for  the  removal  of  this  tumour,  after  it 
hid  been  detached,  except  at  its  inner  and  pos- 
terior edge,  I  drew  the  tumour  outwards  and  tor- 
wards,  and  divided  a  vein  of  considerable  size, 
passing  horizontally  outwards,  near  its  junction, 
with  the. internal  jugular.   Half  an  ounce  of 
venous  blood  escaped,  and  in  an  instant  alter- 
ward  a  peculiar  sound  was  heard,  like  mat  oc- 
casioned by  drawing  into  a  syringe  the  last  por- 
tions of  water  from  a  basin.   It  was  a  moment 
of  intense  anxiety,  for  the  fate  of  Dupuytren  s 
patient  was  fresh  in  my  recollection.    1  imme- 
diately placed  my  finger  on  the  aperture  in  thfr 
vessel,  seized  the  pulse  with  the  other  hand,  and 
watched  the  patient's  countenance.  All  seemed 
well,  and  the  patient's  reply  to  my  interrogatory 
confirmed  these  favourable  indications.  After 
a  moment's  "deliberation,  I  determined  to  pass  a 
ligature  around  the  internal  jugular  below  and 
above  the  junction  of  the  wounded  branch.  It 
was  accordingly  separated  from  the  par  vagum 
and  carotid  with  the  blunt  point  of  an  eyed 
probe,  armed  with  a  double  ligature. , ;  one  or 
which  was  secured  below  and  the  other  above 
the  wounded  vessel.    The  operation,  of  which 
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little  remained  to  be  done,  was  then  completed. 
The  man  suffered  from '  cough  aud  difficult  re- 
spiration between  ihe  Iburth  and  seventh  Says 
after  the  operation,  for  which  lie  was  twice  bh  d 
and  took  saluie  purgitives.  The  ligatures  came 
away  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  the  case  went 
oil  without  any  peculiarities. 

"  If  the  par  vagum  can  be  divided  on  "one  side 
without  endangering  life,  a  question,  I  believe, 
not  yet  settled  by  positive  experiment,  the  pro- 
position w  ill  be  established"  that  many  tumours 
in  the  side  of  the  neck  (the  removal  of  which  is 
now  deemed  impracticable)  may  be  successfully 
^Stir'pated." 

The  internal  jugular  vein  has  been  twice  tied 
successfully  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston'. 

Professor  •Hamilton,  of  Geneva  College,  who 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  cut  the  internal' jugu- 
lar vein,  in  an  operation  upon  the  neck,  thrust  a 
sponge  into  the  wound,  and  allowed  it  to  remain 
until  suppuration  removed  it.  The  frightful  he- 
morrhage was  thus  stayed,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered. - 

In  the  Ainer.  Journ.,  for  1836,  Professor 
Sewall,  of  Washington,  -publishes  a  letter  from 
a  medical  friend  in  Paris,  narrating  a  "case  of 
dea.h,  in  the  'Hutel  Dieu,  from  the'  entrance  of 
a  r  into  the  veins,  in  the  operation  of  amputation 
at  the  should  r  joint,  perlbrim  d  by  the  celebrated 
Roux.  This  letter  communicates  the  opinions  of 
Magend.e  on  the  subject,  together  with  experi- 
ments performed  on  living  animals,  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  views.  To  this  brief,  but  valuable  ar- 
ticle, I  have  only  space)  to  refer  the  reader. — 
Reese. J 

[VK1NS,  VARICOSE.    Modern  pathologists 
matte  a  distinction  between  veins  affected  with 
simple  hyper  r.iphy,  and 'veins  in  the  varicose 
stae.    "  Hypertrophy  of  veins  (says  Cruveil- 
hier)  is  ob  erved  in  all  cases,  » here  a  gre  it 
normal  or  morbid  nutritive  action  takes  place 
in  an  organ  ;  as  exemplified  in  the  uterine  veins 
during  pregnancy,  and  in  cases  of  considerable 
fibrous  or  medullary  tumours,  or  other  growths 
in  t lie  substance  of  that  viscid  "  Another  cause 
of  hypertrophy  is  some  impediment  to  the  course 
of  tlie  blood  in  the  veins,  &c.    Whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  venous  hypertrophy  is  character- 
ized, not  only  by  d  litation  of  the  veins,  but  by 
an  increase  of  their  length,  so  tint  those  which 
are  rectilinear   become  at  first  tortuous,  and 
afterwards, curiously  twisted  on  themselves,  at- 
taining at  list  tour  or  ten  times  their  natural 
length,  and  not  recognisable,  &c.    When  the 
dil  itaiion  occurs  uniformly  at  every  point  of 
the  circumference  of  the  vessel,'  the  blood  cir- 
cul  ites  freely,  there  is  rw  varip  •  but,  if  one 
point  of  the  circumference  undergo  a  change  of 
structure,  jt  yields,  and  then  the  bipod  is  de- 
tained in  it  ;  and  a  small  spherical  thin  pouch 
is  formed.   In  thisnhe  blood  coagulates*,  adheres 
to  its  interior,  loses  its  red  colour,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  pale  fibrine,  calcareous  concre- 
tions are  produced.    Sometimes  the  coats  of  the 
varicose  cyst  inflame,  burst,  and  give  rise  to 
hemorrhages,  ahvays  eas.ly  stopped,  but 'which 
may  prove  fital.    There  is  then  this  great  dif- 
ference between  dilatation  and  varix  ;  thil,  in 
on  ■  thi  re  is  integrity  of  the  venous  coats,  in  the 
che  ,  an  alteration  of  them  ;  in  one,  the  veiir 
fulfils  all  its  functions  in  relition  to  the  circu- 
lation ;  while,  in  the  other,  there  is  a  stagnation 
of  the  blood  aud  disease."    (Cruveilhier,  Anat. 
Pathol.,  liv.  xvi.)    Certain  facts,  however,  no- 
ticed in  this  article,  prove  that  the  kind  of  dis- 
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tinction  specified  by  Cruveilhier  is  not  always 
pplicable,  inasmuch  as  the  blood  is  not  invari- 
.  bly  stagnant  in  varicose  veins,  and  calcareous 
f<  rinations  arc  only  occasionly  met  with  in 
them.  M.  Andral  identifies  not  less  than  six 
varieties  of  varix  : 

1 .  Simple  dilatation  of  veins  without  any  other 
change,  such  dilatation  affecting  either  their 
w  hole  length,  or  occurring  at  intervals.  2.  Di- 
latation,  either  uniform,  or  at  intervals,  with  a 
thinned  state  of  the  vein  at  the  dilated  points. 
3.  Oniform  dilatation,  with  thickening  of  the 
venous  coats.  4.  Dilatations  at  intervals,  with 
thickening  of  the  dilated  points.  In  these  two 
1  tst,  at  the  same  time  that  the  vein  increases  in 
diameter,  it  increases  also  in  length,  and  becomes 
bent  and  tortuous.  5.  Dilatation,  with  the  ad- 
dition  of  septa  -within  the  vein,  whereby  the 
cavity  is  divided  into  little  cells,  in  which  the 
blond  lodges  and  coagulates.  6.  A  similar  dis- 
position, combined  with  perforations  in  the 
parietcs  of  the  vein,  which  communicates  with 
the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  in  a  more  or  jess 
diseased  state,  by  numerous  small  apertures. 
"  In  dissecting  a  great  number  of  true  hemor- 
rhoidal swellings,  (says  M.  Andral,)  never  will 
any  thing  else  be  detected,  but  one  or  the  other 
of  these  six  varieties  of  phlebectasise,  (varices  ;) 
but  this  is  not  merely  the  case  with  veins' about 
the  verge  of  the  anus.  I  once  met  with  the  dis 
position,  constituting  the  sixth  variety,  in  the 
external  jugular  vein."  (See  Andral.  Precii 
L'Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  ii.  p.  400.) 

Professor  Cruveilhier  has  recorded  the  particu- 
lars of  a  man  in  Whom  there  was  an  enormous 
d  latation  of  the  subcutaneous  abdominal  veins, 
which  freely  communicated  with  the  vena  portae, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  umbilical  rein, 
the  size  of  which  was  equal  to  what  it  usually 
presents  in  the  fcetus.    (See  Anat.  Pathol.,  liv. 
xvi.  pi.  6.)    The  disease  rarely  occurs  before 
the  adult  period  of  life,  and  its  progresses  ex? 
trcmely  slow.    It  is  very  frequently  remarked 
in  pregnant  women,  who  have  passed  a  certain 
age  ;  but  it  is  particularly  unusual  for  it  to  hap- 
pen in  young  women,  even  during  a  series  of  re- 
peated pregnancies.    Surgeons  have  not  hitherto 
made  out  any  very  precise  information  respect- 
ing the  kinds  of  constitution  which  promote  the 
oi  currence  of  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins. 
Nor  has  it  been  well  proved  that  the  disease 
often  proceeds  from  swellings  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  or  any  other  species  of  tumour  capable 
of  mechanically  obstructing  the  venous  circula- 
tion.   One  or  more  veins  of  the  same  limb  are 
at  first  most  commonly  affected  with  a  slight  de- 
gree of  d  latation,  without  pain  or  any  sensation 
of  uneasiness.    This  beginning  change  ordinarily 
advances  with  great  slowness,  except  in  cases 
where  it  accompanies  pregnancy,  in  which  cir 
cumstance,  one  or  both  the  lower  extremities, 
as  early  as  the  first  months,. are  frequently  scqn 
covered  with  largely  dilated  veins,  or  even  with 
tumours  formed  by  an  assemblage  of-  varices. 
The  veins  gradually  become  more  and  more  dis- 
tended, lengthened,  coiled  up,  and  tortuous. 
The  patient  then  begins  to  complain  of  a  sense 
of  heaviness,  numbness,  and  sometimes  of  very 
acute  wandering  pain  through  the  whole  of  the 
affected  limb.    In  a  more  advanced  age,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  varices  increase,  and  especially 
when  the  dilated  veins  actually  form  tumours, 
the  limb  swells  and  becomes  more  or  less  rcde- 
matous,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease, 
and  the  time  which  it  has  existed.  Delpech 
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thinks,  how  ever,  that  the  oedema  in  this  case  is 
not  such  as  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the 
increased  size  of  the  veins,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  distend  the  integuments,  ]  reduce  a 
mechanical  interruption  of  the  function  of  the 
absorbent  system.  For,  says  he,  enormous  va- 
rices are  scnietimes,  though  not  often  met  with 


and  cutting  through  the  vessel  in  the  interval, 
has  been  accurately  described  by  some  of  the  old 
writers. 

•  After  the  account  of  the  perils  of  suppurative 
phlebitis,  as  already  given  in  this  art.cle,  it  is 
unnecessary  foe  me  to  offer  any  further  com- 
ment on  the  unjustifiable  nature  of  this  ope- 


which  are  not  attended  with  any  swelling  Of  the  ration.    In  England  it  is  now  universally  aban- 
doned. 

Mr.  Ferrall  has  published  an  interesting  paper, 
in  w  hich  he  notices  the  occasional  supiuration 
of  the  wound  alter  this  operation.  Such  an  event 
took 'place  in  some  of  Mr.  Carmichael's  cases, 
notwithstanding  every  precaution.  Between  the 
years  l£>24Hind  1829,  Mr.  Ferrall  performed  the 
operation  four  times.  In  three  of  these  suppu- 
ration" occurred  ;  this  he  imputes  to  a  dc  gree  of 
laceration  of  the  cellular  tissue  in  turning  the 
knife,  proposed  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  which 
was  also  sometimes  found  to  bend.  On  this  ac- 
count, Mr.  Ferrall  recommends  another  -knife 
w  ith  a  straight  back,  and  made  as  thin  as  pos- 
sible for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  its 
point,  without  forming  there  a  cutting  edge. 
Previous  to  the  operation,  Mr.  Ferrall  surrounds 
the  limb  with  straps  of  soap  plaster,  nearly  as 
high  as  the  situation  of  the  cluster  of  varicose 
veins,  and  a  roller  is  apjlied  in  the  same  course, 
ready  to  be  continued  up  the  limb,  w  hen  the  di- 
vision js  complete.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
lessen  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  tortuous 
vessels,  and  consequently  their  distention  and 
irritation  below  the  point  of  incision,  when  the 
current  is  interrupted.  Mr.  Ferrall  deems  it  ad- 
vantageous to  let  ,the  bleeding  go  on  for  a  little 
while.  After  the  operation,  a  compress  is  laid 
on  the  part,  and  the  roller,  wetted  with  an  evapo- 
rating lotion,  continued  up  the  limb.  The  patient 
is  then  put  in  bed,  with  his  limb  on  a  pillow,  and 
the  heel  higher  than  the  knee.  For  additional  de- 
tails I  relet  to  Mr.  Ferrall's  paper.  (See  Lublin 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  230—234.) 

Even  when  the  vein  was  divided,  and  the  skin 
left  untouched,  Bedard  saw  sometimes  phlebi- 
tis, and  sometimes  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  pro- 
duced by  the  operation.  (Malgaigne,  Man.  de 
Med.  Oper.,  p.  164,  ed.  2.) 

A  few  months  ago,  however,  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  informed  me,  that  he  now  rarely  or  never 
adopts  the  plan,  as  he  believes  that  much  ol  the 
relief  which  he  formerly  imputed  to  the  opera- 
tion, is  the  effect  of  quietude  in  the  recumuent 
position  observed  after  its  performance. 

The  actual  and  potential  cautery  are  ancient 
means  for  the  cure  of  varices.  Ol  late  years, 
Mr.  Mavo  has  in  a  considerable  number  ol  cases 
applied  caustic,  or  caustic  paste,  over  the  trunks 
of  the  subcutaneous  .veins  of  the  leg  affected 
with  varix.  In  some  few  instances,  on  the  heal- 
ing of  the  ulcer  left  by  the  separation  of  the 
eschar,  no  effect  on  the  vein  was  observable; 
but,  in  much  the  greater  proportion,  the  vein  be- 
came firm  and  hard,  and  its  cavity  was  oblitera- 
ted at  the  part  where  the  issue  had  been  made. 
"  I  have  little  dnubt,  (says  he,)  that  m  the  suc- 
cessful cases,  the  irritation  upon  the  vein  Has 
caused  local  subacute  inflammation,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which  the  blood  has  coagulated  in  its 
cavity,  and  plugged  it.  The  vein  is  often  tender 
during  several  days,  for  the  extent  of  three  or 
four  inches  above  the  place  at  which  the  caustic 
is  applied.  The  obstructed  part  does  riot  exceed 
more  than  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  m  length.  I 
have  never  known  acute  phlebitis  supervene  m 
employing  this  practice.  In  one  case,  occurring 


cellular  substance  ;  and  cases  are  still  more  fre 
quently  seen  in  which  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  oedema,  while  the  varices  are  scarcely 
remarkable.  When  the  latter  have  prevailed  a 
long  while,  and  made  much  progress,  the  coats 
of  the  affected  veins  are  not  unfrequently  thick- 
ened, swelled,  and  indurated,  forming  a  sort  of 
half  canal  or  solid  tube-.  As  Mr.  Hodgson  re- 
marks, "  the  blood  occasionally  deposites  strings 
of  coagulum  in  varicose  veins  ;  w  hen  this  is  the 
case,  the  vessel  is  incapable  of  being  emptied 
by  pressure,  and  is  firm  to  the  touch.  The  de- 
position does  not  in  general  fill  the  vessel,  but 
by  diminishing  its  calibre,  it  retards  the  flow  of 
blood,  and  causes  the  dilatation  to  increase  in 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  vein,  and  in  the 
branches  which  open  into  it."  (On  Lis.  of  Ar- 
teries and  Veins,  p.  541.)  This  gentleman  has 
seen  four  cases,  iu  which  the  coagulum  accumu- 
lated to  such  an  -extent,  that  the  canals  of  the 
dilated  vessels  were  obliterated,  and  a  spontane- 
ous cure  was  the  consequence.  The  excessive 
distention  of  the  coats  of  a  superficial  vein  pro- 
duces an  inflammatory  irritation,  at  first  in  the 
adjoining  oellular  membrane,  and  afterwards  in 
the  integuments.  These  textures  become  at  first 
Connected  together  by  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  if  the  distention  continue  to  operate, 
they  may  at  length  ulcerate,  and  burst,,  and 
hemorrhage  be  the  consequence.  In  such  cases, 
the  effusion  of  blood  is  sometimes  considerable  ; 
but  the  syncope  following  it,  or  a  moderate  com- 
pression, generally  suffices  for  its  stoppage, 

M.  Velpeau  cites  one  case,  in  which  the  bleed- 
ing from  a  varix  of  the  leg  proved  fatal ;  and  I 
have  heard  of  other,  similar  occurrences.  In 
varix  of  the,  extremities,  accompanied  by  chronic 
ulceration  of  the  integuments,  as  Dr.  Carswell 
observes,  extensive  hemorrhage  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  perforation  of  a  vein,  not  larger  than  a 
common  quill.  "  I  had  (says  he)  an  opportuni- 
ty- of  examining  the  vein  in  an  example  of  this 
k"ind,  the  morbid  condition  of  which,  and  of  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue,  afforded  a  satisfacto- 
ry explanation  of  the  fatal  extent  of  the  hemor- 
rhage. The  walls  of  the  vein  were  much  thicker 
than  those  of  an  artery  of  the  same  size,  and 
were  so  firmly  united  with  indurated  cellular 
tissue,  that  a  considerable  degree  of  pressure 
was  required  to  approximate  thei*  internal  sur- 
face The  consequence  of  this  condition  of  the 
vein  was,  that  its  capacity  would  undergo  no 
diminution  during  the  hemorrhage,  the  blood 
continuing  to  escape,  as  through  an  inanimate 
tube,  by  the  opening  which  had  been  effected  oy 
ulceration.    This  patient, 


who  was  about  40 


years  of  age,  expired  m  the  space  of  little  more 
than  ten  minutes."  (See  CarsueWs  Illustrations 
of  the  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease;:  Fasc.  on 
Hemorrhage.)  .    .  , 

Bv  tyin°-  the  principal  venous  trunk  ibove  the 
tjoirit  to  which  the  varicose  branches  pioceed,  it 
believed  that  the  flow  of  blood  through  them 


was 
mi 


„.,eht  be  so  retarded  and  impeded,  that  they 
would  afterwards  become  filled  with  concrete 
blood,  and  then  gradually  subside.  The  opera- 
tion of  tying  the  venous  trunk  with  two  l'ga'.ures, 
X  x 
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in  a  young  woman,  an  inexperienced  dresser 
made  a  circular  eschar,  two  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  deep  in  proportion,  over  the  saphenic 
vein  immediately  below  the  knee ;  it  opened  the 
saphena,  and  within  six  hours  there  was  violent 
venous  hemorrhage ;  this,  of  course,  stopped  on 
pressure  being  applied.  During  the  next  few 
days,  there  was  tenderness  of  the  saphena,  ex- 
tending half  the  length  of  the  thigh,  over  which 
leeches  were  applied  once."  The  case  ended 
well.  (See  Mayo's  Outlines  of  Human  Pathology, 
p.  433.) 

Instead  of  dividing  the  skin,  and  tying  or  cut- 
ting through  the  trunks  of  varicose  veins,  or  the 
excision  of  clusters  of  them,  or  the  obliteration 
of  them  with  caustic,  another  practice  has  arisen, 
viz.,  that  of  raising  up  the  vein,  together  with 
the  skin  covering  it,  and  then  passing  under  the 
vessel  a  long  needle  or  pin.  The  vein  being  ele- 
vated by  means  of  the  pin,  is  pressed  down  upon 
it,  and  then  firmly  constricted  with  thread  twist- 
ed round  the  two  projecting  portions  of  the  pin 
in  the  manner  of  the  twisted  suture.  The  sub- 
jacent pin,  and  the  thread  over  the  vein,  press 
and  flatten  it ;  stop  the  flow  of  blobd  through  it, 
and  produce  local  inflammation  in  ft,  which  is  at 
first  adhesive,  then  ulcerative,  and  terminates  in 
the  obliteration  of  the  cavity,  and  the  division  of 
the  venous  coats.  In  about  eight  or  twelve  days 
the  pin  is  withrawn,  the  threads  removed,  and 
the  slough  formed  in  the  seat  of  the  compression, 
left  to  separate  of  itself.  The  remaining  sore 
soon  heals  up.  This  method,  which  was  first 
tried  on  animals  by  M.  Davat,  has  been  prac- 
tised by  M.  Velpeau  on  twenty-five  patients,  for 
varices,  and  with  almost -constant  success.  (See 
Malgaigne,  Man.  de  Med.  Oper.,  p.  161.  Diet, 
de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Prat.,  t.  xv.  p.  545.)  It  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  followed  by  any  of 
the  bad  consequences  too  frequently  occasioned 
by  the  simple  ligature  of  the  vein.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  varicose  veins,  M.  Sanson  adopted  M. 
Breschet's  plan  for  the  relief  of  varicocele,  (see 
this  word  ;)  while  Dr.  Fricke  has,  in  not  less 
than  thirty  instances,  extended  the  use  of  the  se- 
ton  to  the  cure  of  varices,  as  well  as  varicocele, 
and  with  successful  results-.  M.  Velpeau  tried 
the  method  twice ;  transfixing  the  vein  from  be- 
fore backward,  and  then  bringing  out  the  needle 
again  from  behind,  as  Dr.  Fricke  recommends ; 
but,  as  a  good  deal  of  phlegmonous  inflammation 
followed,  JVT.  Velpeau  thinks  that  if  this  plan  be 
selected,  the  needle  should  be  passed  onlyin  one 
direction  in  making  the  seton,  as  in  Dr.  Fricke's 
operation  for  the  cure  of  varicocele.  (See  Mal- 
gaigne, Op.  cit.,  p.  163.) 

The  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  the 
skin  covering  varicose  veins  has  been  suggested. 
I  have  seen  it  tried  in  University  College  Hospi- 
tal, but  without  any  benefit,  except  what  might 
oe  ascribed  to  quietude  in  the  recumbent  position, 
adopted  in  conjunction  with  it. 

In  surgical  operations,  when  large  veins  are 
divided,  air  may  enter  them  ;  and,  if  in  consider- 
able quantity,  the  patient  is  suddenly  destroy- 
ed. I  belieye  that  the  first  instance  in  which 
such  a  catastrophe  was  particularly  noticed 
and  accounted  for,  took  place  in  the  practice  of 
Dupuytren.  The  experiments  made  by  M. 
Poiseuille  led  him  to  infer,  that  air  can  only  in- 
sinuate itself  into  such  veins  as  are  unprovided 
with  valves,  (Journ.  Hebd.  de  Med.  et  de  Chir., 
1831  :)  but  wounds  of  veins,  in  so  many  differ 


not  admissible ;  nor,  as  the  air  takes  the  course 
of  the  blood,  is  it  likely  that  the  presence  of 
valves  would  make  such  a  difference.  Thus, 
patients  are  stated  to  have  been  suddenly  de- 
stroyed, or  brought  into  most  imminent  danger, 
from  the  rush  of  air  into  veins,  in  operationg 
performed  by  Dupuytren  and  Beauchene.  about 
the  neck  and  shoulder,  (Piedagnel,  These., 
Paris,  1827  ;  and  Archiv.  Gen.  de  Med.,  t.  v.  p. 
424  ;)  on  the  thyroid  gland,  by  Graefe,  (Journ. 
de  Physiol.  Exp.  de  Magendie,  1829,)  on  the 
shoulder,  by  Castara,  (H.  Saucerotte,  These, 
Strasburg,  Mars,  1829  ;)  and  Delpech,  (Mem.' 
des  Hopitaux  du,Midi;2de  Annie,  p.  654-)  on 
the  breast  and  axilla,  by  Dr.  Warren,  (Gaz 
Med.  de  Pat-is,.  Mars,  1833 ;)  Sir  Astley  doner 
and  M.Goulard,  (These.,  Paris,  1834;)  above 
the  clavicle,  by  M.  Roux,  (Journ.  Hebdom.,  t. 
xi.  p.  165  ;)  in  the  armpit  and  on  the  chest,  by 
M.  Clemot,  (Lancette  Franc.,  1831  :)  and  on 
the  face,  by  Dr.  Mott,  (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med. 
Sciences,  Nov.  1828.)  (See  Alf.  Velpeau,  Anat. 
G/m\,  1. 1.  p.  105,  8vo.  Paris,  1838.) 

Some  of  the  cases  here  referred  to,  however, 
I  think,  will  not  be  generally  acknowlesed  as 


ent  situations,  have  sometimes  been  followed  by  the  enlarged  vessels,  and  then  m  ik 


this  occurrence,  that  the  foregoing  inference  is 


generally  acknowleged  as 
clear  and  unequivocal  examples  of  death  or 
urgent  peril  from  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
veins,  though  others  seem  to  admit  of  nrf  ques- 
tion. These  seem  to  me  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
this  being  the  occasional  cause  of  death  ;  but 
did  any  ambiguity  exist  upon  the  subject,  it 
would  be  dispelled  by  the  experiments  instituted 
on  animals  in  relation  to  this  point,  by  MM. 
Magendie  and  Piedagnel. 

The  greater  number  of  examples  of  death  or 
imminent  pelil  from  the  admission  of  air  into 
the  veins,  have  certainly  occurred  in  operations 
about  the  neck.  Hence,  even  in  opening  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  vein,  Baron  Larrey's  advice,  not 
to  discontinue  the  pressure  on  that  vessel  below 
the  opening,  until  a  compress  has  been  applied, 
is  well  deserving  of  being  attended  to ;  for 
otherwise  a  slight  operation  might  he  converted 
into  a  suddenly  fatal  wound.  (See  Alf.  Velpeau, 
Anat.  Chir.,  t.  i_p.  491 .) 

The  particulars  of'a  similar  disastrous  acci- 
dent, which  happened  in  the  practice  of  M. 
Roux,  may  be  read  in  a  modem  work.  (See 
Dual.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  iv.  p.  475.) 
The  patient  in  this  case  revived,  however,  and 
lived  seven  days  afterwards.  (See  other  cases 
detailed  by  Dr.  Warren,  in  Amer.  Cyclop,  of 
Pract.  Med.  and  Surgery,  ed.  by  Dr.  Hays.)  In 
one  of  these,  the  temporal  artery  was  opened, 
and  the  patient,  after  being  insensible  for  two 
hours,  recovered.  In  another,  where  the  air  had 
entered  a  vein  divided  in  the  axilla,  the  patient, 
a  woman,  aged  33,  was  lost,  notwithstanding 
the  use  ot  external  and  internal  stimulants,  and 
even  laryngotomy,  as  a  last  resource.— C] 

[Dr.  3.  C.  Warren  has  operated  upon  thirty- 
nine  cases  of  varicose  saphena,  and  has  vari- 
ously employed  the  ligature,  pins,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  the  vein,  adapting  the  method  to  the 
cases.  So  far  as  heard  from,  he  has  had  uni- 
form and  permanent  success. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parish  having  witnessed  several 
deaths  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  from  tying 
veins  for  the  cure  of  varicose  affections,  coin- 
cided  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  reprobating 
this  practice.  f         r  * 

Dr.  J.  Watson,  surgeon  to  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, applies  a  tourniquet  to  •  the  limb,  above 


ing  an  in- 


cision at  several  points,  especially  where  the 
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reins  anastomose,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh  downwards,  even  as  far  as  tne  foot,  ex- 
posing the  enlarged  vein  at  the  bottom  of  eacli 
incision,  but  without  wounding  the  vessel,  until 
all  tile  incisions  have  been  made  from  above 
downward.  He  then  removes  a  small  portion 
of  each  vein  exposed,  proceeding  from  below 
upward,  and  applies  pressure,  so  as  to  avoid  he- 
morrhage. At  each  point  he  removes  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  of  the  enlarged  vessel,  thus 
completely  intercepting  the  course  of  the  blood. 
After  thus  excising  the  veins,  the  integuments 
are  drawn  together  with  adhesive  straps,  and  a 
circular  roller  applied.  The  following  day,  if 
there  be  no  contra-indication,,  by  great  uneasi- 
ness in  the  limb,  the  roller  is  passed  over,  and  the 
limb  dressed  as  with  the  starch  bandage.  The 
patient  is  kept  in  the  horizontal  posture  for  a 
fortnight,  and  the  bandage  remains  undisturbed 
all  this  lime.  The  limb  being  then  exposed, 
the  wounds  are  usually  found  to  be  completely 
united  by  adhesion,  and  the  varicose  vessels  ob- 
literated. In  two  cases,  Dr.  Watson  has  thus  oper- 
ated on  both  the  external  and  internal  saphena 
at  the  same  time,  and  no  difficulty  has  attended 
the  return  of  the  blood  by  the  deep  veins  of  the 
leg.  The  patients  treated  by  this  method,  thus 
far,  have  had  no  return  of  the  disease,  and  some 


of  them  have  been  cured  nearly  a  year.  In? 
many  cases  of  varicose  veins,  Dr.  Watson's 
plan  will  be  found  to  possess  great  advantages 
over  any  other,  and  the  operation  is  certainly 
creditable  to  his  skill  and  science.  It  is  cer- 
tainly less  dangerous,  less  tedious,  and  if  suc-^ 
cesslul  in  effecting  a  radical  cure,  of  which  his 
experience  thus  far  is  in  evidence,  it  must  soon 
supersede  the  ligature,  the  pins,  the  seton,  or 
the  caustic. 

Dr.  Mutter  has  frequently  performed  Ricord's 
operation  for,  varicose  veins,  by  subcutaneous 
ligature,  and  with  gratifying  results.  He  ex- 
presses himself'  greatly  pleased  with  this 
method. 

Dr.  Parker,  of  New  York,  was  the  first  sur- 
geon in  America  who  practised  the  subcutane- 
ous ligation  of  varicose  veins,  which  he  did 
successfully  in  1831.  He  has  also  treated  cirso- 
cele  An  the  same  way,  and  with  the  like  suc- 
cess. 

Dr.  Arinsby,  of  Albany,  has  adopted  a  modi- 
fication of  Sir  B.  Brodie's  operation,  by  the 
subcutaneous  diyision  of  varicose  veins,  and 
with  entire  success.  He  applies  a  firm  bandage 
to  the  limb,  over  its  whole  length,  and  continues 
it  for  weeks  afterwards,  with  a!  graduated  com- 
press over  the  wound. — Reese.] 


w. 


[WRY-NECK.  As  early  as  the  year  1759, 
a  case  of  wry-neck  and  distortion  of  the  jaw, 
caused  by  contraction  of  the  platysma  myoides, 
was  cured  by  division  of  that  muscle.  (See 
Dieflenbach,  in  Lancet,  for  Sept.,  1838.) 

M.  Guerin,  of  Paris,  has  devoted  great  atten- 
tion to  this  interesting  subject,  and  Dr.  John 
Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  ha,s  published  a  paper 
on  the  subject,  in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.,  for  Sept.  29,  1841,  abounding  with  valu- 
able matter,  bqth  of  a  critical  and  practical 
character.    He  avails  himself  of  the  expoMtion 
published  by  M.  Guerin,  on  the  pathology,  phy- 
siology, and  surgical  treatment  of  wry-neck. 
Dr.  Warren  has  operated  twice  with  the  most 
gratifying  success,  and  upon  formidable  cases, 
requiring  the  division  both  of  the  sternal  and 
clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno-clfido-mastoi- 
deus  muscle,  and  in  one,  dividing  the  body  of  the 
muscle,  just  above  its  division,  into  its  sternal  and 
cla»  icular  heads.  In  this  case  he  was  able  to  de- 
tach the  muscle  l)etween  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  isolate  it  completely  from  the  de^p- 
seated  parts;  and  he  pursued  the  plan  of 
Guerin,  by  cutting  from  within  outward,  on  the 
subcutaneous  method.    In  the  other  case,  Dr. 
Warren  employed  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bis- 
toury, and  cut  from  without  inward,  still,  how- 
ever, making  but  one  orifice,  and  dividing  the 
sternal-mastoid,  and  then  the  cleido-mastoid. 
near  their  attachment,  subcutaneously.  His 
complete  success  is  creditable  to  his  science  and 
skill. 

In  the  reports  of  these  cases,  which  are  very 
carefully  made,  we  find  a  confirmation  of  the 
anatomical  changes  and  general  deformities 
with  which  wry-neck  is  so  frequently  compli- 
cated, and  all  dependant  upon  the  contraction 
of  this  muscle.  The  whole  osseous  system,  as 
well  as  the  soft  parts,  is  found  to  be  involved. 
There  is  an  inclination  of  the  cervical  vertebras 


on  the  dorsal,  of  the  dorsal  on  the  lumbar,  and 
of  the  lumbar  on  the  sacral  The  whole  spinal 
column  participating,  there  is  an  excavation  of 
the  ribs  on  one  side,  and  a  projection  on  the 
other.  The  face  and  head,  especially  on  the 
side  of  the  contracted  muscle,  are  found  to  be 
atrophied,  and  an  oblique  position  is  communi- 
cated to  the  side  of  the  face  by  the  traction  of 
the  skin,  resulting  lrom  the  distortion.  The 
eyeball  also  undergoes  a  rotation  on  its  axis,  so 
as  to  bring  it  into  the  horizontal  direction, 
which  occasions  both  a  deformity  and  an  ob- 
struction to  the  vision  for  a  time,  after  the  re- 
storation of  the  head  to  its  normal  position. 
'  The  morbid  affections  of  the  head  and  face 
are  ascribed  by  M.  Guerin  to  the  distortion  w  hich 
the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  undergo,  before 
their  entrance  into  the  cranium.  He  also  lays 
down  the  following  propositions  on  the  general 
subject: —  , 

1st.  The  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  consti- 
tutes, in  fact,  two  distinct  muscles— the  sterno- 
mastoid  and  the  cleido-mastoid. 

2d.  These  two  muscles  are  possessed  of  differ- 
ent functions,  the  sterno-mastoid  being  a  flexor 
and  rotator  of  the  head,  while  the  cleido-mastoid 
is  essentially  a  muscle  of  respiration. 

3d.  In  wry-neck  the  sternal  muscle  is  primi- 
tively affected.  .  . 

,4th.  In  the  treatment  of  chronic  wry-neck, 
owing  to  the  shortening  of  the  sterno-mastoid, 
the  section  of  the  sternal  portion  alone  suffices 
to  destroy  the  essential  cause  of  the  deformity. 

M  Guerin  regards  acute  cases  as  curable  by 
the  local  application  of  antimonial  ointment  and 
other  medication,  depending  as  it  does  simply 
on  muscular  contraction ;  but  in  chronic  cases, 
he  thinks  a  relradion  of  the  muscle  by  reason 
of  a  fibrous  degeneration,  requires  surgical  in- 
terference. It  is  only  in  these  latter  that  myo- 
tomy is  necessary,  and  their  long  persistence 
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may  render  the  division  of  both  portions  of  the 
muscle  necessary,  as  in  the  two  cases  reported 
by  Dr.  W.irren,  while  in  a  in  tjority  of  examples 
the  stern  d  portion  only  will  require  to  be  divi- 
ded ;  suitable  meuhmicaJ  means  being  subse- 
quently employed,  by  band  iging  and  otherwise, 
such  as  will  occur  to  any  intelligent  surgeon. 
Dr.  Warren  found  in  his  cases,  tint  to  place  the 
patient  on  an  inclined  pline  tor  three  or  four 
hours  d  lily,  with  the  head  secured  by  a  bandage 
carried  under  the  chin,  and  attached  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  board,  was  a  v  iluable  auxiliary. 
He  recommends  the  narrow  blunt-headed  knife 
of  Bouvier  as  preferable  for  this  operation. 

The  following  cautions  of  Dr  Warren  indi- 
cate the  danger.^  of  this  operation;  and  will  ena- 
ble the  surgeon  to  avoid  them:  — 

In  divi.l  ng  the  internal  head  of  the  muscle,  we 
have  occasionally  beneath  the  skin  the  anterior 
jugul  ir  vein  as  it  passes  across  the  neck,  to  en- 
ter the  subclavian.  This,  however,  is  easily 
avoided  by  making  the  incision  sufficiently  near 
the  clavicle.  The  carotid  and  internal  jugular 
are  protected  by  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid muscles,  and  could  not  be  reached  but 
by  the  point  of  the  knife  carelessly  introduced. 
In  dividing  thecleido-mistoid,the  external  jugu- 
lar, which  1  es  between  the  border  of  the  muscle 
and  the  skin,  may  be  wounded ;  this  is  avoided 
by  raising  the  skin,  and  passing  the  knife  with 
its  cutting  edge  perpendicularly  to  the  muscle, 
the  vein  being  left  between  the  back  of  the  in- 
strument and  the  >kin.  In  dividing  the  body  of 
the  muscle,  the  external  jugular  is  the  principal 
organ  to  be  avoided,  and  with  sufficient  care 
may  be  easily  left  on  the  outside  of  the  puncture 
necessary  for  introducing  the  knife  employed  in 
tile  operation. 

The  nil  operation  for  wry-neck,  by  making  a 
transverse  incision  through  the  skin,  exposing 
the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  and  then  dissecting  it 
liyer  by  layer,  ought  never  to  be  repeated, 
now  that  the  comparative  superiority  of  the 
subcutaneous  incision  has  been  so  amply  de- 
monstrated. The  inflammation  and  suppuration 
consequent  upon  the  old  method  were  severe  and 
dangerous,  sometimes  fatal,  from  the  purulent 
infiir.r  ition  into  the  anterior  mediastinum.  So 
also  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix,  after  so  severe 
a  wound,  often  defeated  the  operation.  Indeed, 
in  many  other  operations,  but  especially  in  this, 
the  principle  of  subcut  ineous  incision  is  to  be 
reg  irded  as  one  of  the  most  important  improve- 
ments of  modern  surgery.  Its  establishment  is 
doubtless  due  to  Stromeyer,  who  was  led  to  its 
adoption  in  his  earliest  operations  on  club-foot, 


by  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  da*, 
gers  whicli  Delpech  had  encountered  in  his  me* 
morable  case.  This  is  the  secret  of  Stromeyer's 
success,  for  in  other  respects  he  availed  himself 
of  Delpech's  principles  and  practice  as  his 
guides. 

Dr.  Nathan  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  opera- 
ted successfully  by  myotomy  for  this  disease 
several  times  since  1828,  the  date  of  his  first 
case,  and  in  his  last  two  cases  he  has  adopted 
the  subcutaneous  method,  with  manifest  advan- 
tage over  the  former  mode  of  operation. 

Dr.  Mott,  of  New  York,  has  successfully  divi- 
ded the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  five  times 
for  torticollis.  He  prefers  the  old  method  by 
cutting  through  the  integuments,  and  dividing 
the  muscle  from  without  inwards,  with  suitable 
caution,  and  then  healing  the  wound  by  granula- 
tion, dressing  it  with  lint.  He  saw  M.  Gue"ria 
repeatedly  perform  the  subcutaneous  section  of 
this  muscle  in  Paris,  and  witnessed  its  repetition 
again  and  again  on  the  same  patient,  which  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  muscle  reuniting  when 
thus  divided,  a  difficulty  which  is  incidental  to 
this  plan,  but  against  which  the  old  method  gives 
immunity.  Besides,  the  subcutaneous  section  is 
necessarily  hazardous,  because  of  the  proximity 
of  the  sheath  containing  the  large  vessels  ;  and 
though  M.  Guerin  cuts  from  without  inward, 
and  even  from  within  outward,  subcutaneously, 
and  avoids  the  dangers  alluded  to,  yet  there  are 
few  beside  himself  who  can  do  so  with  safety  to 
the  patient.  The  propriety  of  a  subcutaneous 
incision,  in  immediate  proximity  to  large  vessels 
and  nerves,  when  the  eye  of  the  surgeon  cannot 
take  cognizance  of  the  wound  inflicted  by  his 
knife,  is  very  questionable.  And  moreover,  the 
frequent  failure  to  divide  all  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle  at  a  single  operation,  the  difficulty  of 
preventing  them  from  uniting,  and  the  necessity 
of  repeating  the  hazards  of  the  subcutaneous 
section  again  and  again,  are  all  valid  objections 
against  this  method.  Indeed,  in  myotomy,  the 
same  reasons  for  avoiding  a  wound  of  the  integu- 
ments do  not  exist  as  in  tenotomy. 

Dr.  Mott  has  lately  treated  a  case  of  wry-neck 
dependant  on  paralysis  of  the  sterno-masioid  on 
one  side,  so  that  by  the  action  of  the  antagonist 
muscle  the  distortion  was  perpetual,  and  had  ex- 
isted over  a  year,  during  which  the  lady  had 
been  treated  unsuccessfully,  both  by  local  and 
general  means.  The  paralyzed  muscle  was  soft 
and  perfectly  inactive.  The  healthy  muscle  on 
the  sound  side  being  divided,  the  head  was  at 
once  restored  to  its  normal  position,  and  the  dis- 
tortion has  been  permanently  removed.— -Reese.] 


*  1  he  editor  regrets  to  say,  that  several  communications,  from  eminent  American  surgeons,  have  been  neces- 
sarily omitted,  as  they  failed  to  reach  him  in  time. 
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THE  END. 
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